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may aſpire to praiſe ; the lexicographer can only hope to eſcape reproach, and even this negative recompe 


the cultivation of every ſpecies of literature, has itſelf been hitherto neglected; ſuffered to ſpread, wy the direction of chance, into 


Latin integer, but from the French entier. 
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I. is the fate of thoſe who toil at the lower, employments of life, to be rather driven by the fear of evil, than attracted by the 


ſpect of good; to be expoſed to cenſure, without hope of praiſe ; to be diſgraced by miſcarriage, or puniſhed for neglect 
ha ſucceſs would have been without applafiſe, and diligence without reward. 87 e 1 by RF glect, 


Among theſe unhappy mortals is the writer of dictionaries; whom mankind have conſidered, not as the pupil, but the ſlave of ſcience, 
the pioneer of literature, doomed only to remove rubbiſh and clear obſtruftions from the paths through which Learning and Genius 


preſs forward to conqueſt and glory, without beſtowing'a ſmile on the humble drudge that facilitates their progrets Every other author 


e has been yet granted to 


very few. | OTTER | | $ | RY 
1 have, notwithſtanding this diſcouragement, attempted a Dictionary of the Engliſh language, which, while it was employed in 


wild exuberance; reſigned to the tyranny of time and faſhion ; and expoſed to the corruptions of ignorance and caprices of innovation. 


When I took the firſt ſurvey of my undertaking, I found our ſpeech copious without order, and energetick without rules: 
wherever I turned my view, there was perplexity to be diſentangled, and confuſion to be regulated; choice was to be made out of 
boundleſs variety, without any eſtabliſhed principle of ſelection; adulterations were to be detected, without a ſettled teſt of purity ; 


and modes of expreſſion to be rejected or received, without the ſuffrages of any writers of claſſical reputation or acknowledged 


authority. 


Having therefore no aſſiſtance but from general grammar, I applied myſelf to the peruſal of our writers; and noting whatever might 
be of uſe to aſcertain or illuſtrate any word or phraſe, accumulated in time the materials of a dictionary, which, by degrees, I reduced 
to method, eſtabliſhing to myſelf, in the progreſs af the work, ſuch rules as experience and analogy ſuggeſted'to me ; experience, which 


practice and obſervation were continually increaſing ; and analogy, which, though in ſome words obſcure, was evident in others. 


In adjuſting the ORTHOORAPHY, which has been to this time unſettled and fortuitous, I found it neceſſary to diſtinguiſh thoſe irre- 
gularities that are inherent in our tongue, and perhaps coeval with it, from others which the ignorance or negligence of later writers 
has produced. Every language has its anomalies, which, though inconvenient, and in themſelves once unneceſſary, muſt be tolerated 
among the imperfections of human things, and which require only to be regiſtered, that they may not be increaſed, and aſcertained, 


grapher to correct or proſcribe. 


that they may not be confounded: but every language has likewiſe its improprieties and abſurdities, which it is the duty of the lexico- 


As language was at its beginning merely oral, all words of neceſſary or common uſe were ſpoken before they were written N and 


while they were unfixed by any viſible ſigns, muſt have been ſpoken with great diverſity, age now obſerve thoſe who cannot read 


to catch ſounds imperfectly, and utter them negligently. When this wild and barbarous jargon was firſt reduced to an alphabet, 


every penman endeavoured to expreſs, as he could, the ſounds which he was accuſtomed to pronounce or to receive, and vitiated in 


writing ſuch words as were already vitiated in ſpeech. The powers of the letters, when they were applied to a new language, muſt 
have been vague and unſettled, and therefore different hands would exhibit the ſame ſound by different combinations. 


From this uncertain pronunciation ariſe in a great part the various. dialects of the ſame country, which will always be obſerved to 


* 


ty of ſpelling obſervable in the Saxon remains, and I ſuppoſe in the firſt books of every nation, which perplexes or deſtroys analogy, 
Pr produces anomalous formations, that, being once incorporated, can never be afterward diſmiſſed or reformed. . en hs, 


Of this kind are the derivatives. lengtb from long, ſtrengtb from ſtrong, darling from dear, breadth from broad, from dry, drought, 
and from high, height, which Milton, in zeal for analogy, writes highth : Quid te exempta juvat ſpinis de pluribus una? to change all 
would be too much, and to change one is nothing. | Te er as 
This uncertainty is moſt frequent in the vowels, which are ſo capriciouſly pronounced, and ſo differently modified, by accident 
or affectation, not only in every province, but in every mouth, that to them, as is well known to ſow" little regard is to be 
ſhewn in the deduction of one language from another. | e 


Such defects are not errours in orthography, ,but ſpots of barbarity impreſſed fo deep in the Enugliſb language, that criticiſm can 
never waſh them away: theſe, therefore, muſt be permitted to remain untouched; but many words have likewiſe been altered by 


accident, or depraved by ignorance, as the pronunciation of the vulgar has been weakly followed; and ſome ſtill continue to be variouſly 


written, as authors differ in their care or ſkill : of theſe it was proper to enquire the true orthography, which I have always conſidered + 


as depending on their derivation, and have therefore referred them to 


| | eir original languages: thus I write enchant, enchantment, 
enchanter, after the French, and incantation after the Latin 


thus entire is choſen rather than intire, becauſe it paſſed to us not from the 


- Of many words it is difficult to ſay whether they were meg received from the Latin or the French, ſince at the time 
e 


When we had dominions in France, we had Latin ſervice in our churches. It is, however, my opinion, that the French generally 


ſupplied us; for we have few Latin words, among the terms of domeſtick uſe, which are not French; but many French, which are 
very remote from Latin. . 8 . 8 5 es ö | 


Even in words of which the derivation is apparent, I have been often obliged go ſacrifice uniformity to cuſtom ; thus I write, in 
compliance with a numberleſs majority, convey and inveigh, deceit and rec 
dom the primitive, as explain and explanation, repeat and repetition. 


6 


Some combinations of letters having the ſame power, are uſed indifferently without any diſcoverable reaſon of choice, as in choak, | 


Hole; ſoap, ſope; fewel, fuel, and many others; which I have ſometimes inſerted twice, that thoſe who ſearch for them under either 
orm, may not ſearch in vain. | | | „ 


4 


In examining the orthography of any doubtful word, the mode of ſpelling by which it is inſerted in the ſeries of the dictionary, is to 


be conſidered as that to which I give, perhaps not often raſhly, the preference. I have left, in the examples, to every author his 
own practice unmoleſted, that the reader may balance ſuffrages, and judge between us: but this queſtion is not always to be deter- 
mined by reputed or by real learning; ſome men, intent upon greater things, have thought little on ſounds and derivations ; ſome, 
knowing in the ancient tongues, have neglected thoſe in which our words are commonly to be ſonght. Thus Hammond writes feci- 
oleneſs be feaſibleneſs, becauſe I ſuppoſe he imagined it derived immediately from the Latin; and ſome words, ſuch as dependant, 
dependent z dependance, dependence, vary their final ſyllable, as one or another language is preſent to the writer. 5 


ln this part of the work, where caprice has long wantoned without controul, and vanity ſought praiſe by petty reformation, 1 have 


©:ilcavoured to proceed with a ſcholar's reverence for antiquity, and a grammarian's regard to the genius of our tongue. I have at- 
compted few alterations, and among thoſe few, perhaps the greater part is from the modern to the ancient practice; and I hope I 
may be allowed to recommend to thoſe whoſe thoughts have been perhaps employed too anxiouſly on verbal iy mn not to 
(\i\[turb, upon narrow views, or for minute propriety, the orthography of their fathers. It has been aſſerted, that for the law to be 


uten, is of more importance than to be right. Change, ſays Hooker, is not made without inconvenience, even from worſe to better. 
| ere is in conſtancy and ſtability a general and laſting advantage, which will always overbalance the ſlow improvements of gradual 
\orreftion. Much leſs ought our written language to comply with the corruptions of oral utterance, or copy that which every 


variation of time or place makes different from itſelf, and imitate thoſe changes which will again be changed, while imitation is em- 
ployed in obſerving them. | 901 | 1 KIA | 


2 8 1 This 


grow fewer, and 3 s different, as books are multiplied; and from this arbitrary repreſentation of ſounds by letters, proceeds that diver- 


eipt, fancy and pbantom; ſometimes the derivative varies 
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This recommendation of ſteadineſs and uniformity does not proceed from an opinion, that particular combinations of letters have 
f much influence on human happineſs; or that truth may not be ſucceſsfully taught by modes of ſpelling fanciful and erroneous: 1 
| arm not yet ſo loſt in lexicography, as to forget that words are the daughters of earth, and that things are the ſons of heaven, Lan 
is only the inſtrument of ſcience, and words are but the ſigns of ideas : I wiſh, however, that the inſtrument might be leſs apt to decay, 
and that ſigns might be permanent, like the things which they detiote. | | , 


In ſettling the orthography, I have not wholly neglected the pronunciation, which I have directed, by printing an accent upon the 
acute a Revated ſyllab IT Ir will ſometimes o found, that the accent 1s JED by the author quoted, on a different ſyllable from that 
marked in the alphabetical ſeries ; it is then to be underſtood, that cuſtom has varied, or that the author has, in my opinion, pro- 
nounced wrong. Short directions are ſometimes given where the ſound of letters is irregular ; and if they are ſometimes omitted, 


defect in ſuch minute obſervations will be more eaſily excuſed, than ſuperfluity. | 
In the inveſtigation both of the orthography and ſignification of words, their ETyMoLocy was neceſſarily to be conſidered, and they 


were therefore to be divided into primitives and derivatives. A primitive word, is that which can be traced no further to any Engliſh 
root; thus circumſpett, circumvent, circumſtance, delude, concave, and complicate, though compounds in the Latin, are to. us primitives, 


* — * * 
. 4 - 


Derivatives, are all thoſe that can be referred to any word in Engliſh of greater ſimplicity. 


The derivatives I have referred to their primitives, with an accuracy ſometimes needleſs ; for who does not ſee that remotene/s comes 
from remote, lovely from love, concavity from concave, and demonſtrative from demonſtrate ? but this grammatical exuberance the ſcheme 
of my work did not allow me to repreſs. It is of great importance, in examining the general fabrick of a language, to trace one word 
from another, by noting the uſual modes of derivation and inflection; and uniformity muſt be preſerved in ſyſtematical works, 

though ſometimes at the expence of particular propriety. | 


Among other derivatives I have been careful to inſert and elucidate the anomalous plurals of nouns and preterites of verbs, which in 
the Teutonick dialects are very frequent, and, though familiar to thoſe who have always uſed them, interrupt and embarraſs the learners 
of our language. | | | | 


The two languages from which our primitives have been derived are the Roman and 7 eutonick : under the Roman I comprehend the 
French and provincial tongues ; and under the Teutonick range the Saxon, German, and all their kindred dialects. Moſt of our 
polyſyllables are Roman, and our words of one ſyllable are very often Teutonick, | 


In aſſigning the Roman original, it has perhaps ſometimes happened that I have mentioned only the Latin, when the word was 
borrowed from the French ; and conſidering myſelf as employed only in the illuſtration of my own language, I have not been very 
careful to obſerve whether the Latin word be pure or barbarous, or the French elegant or obſolete. | 


For the Tentonick etymologies I am commonly indebted to Junius and Skinner, the only names which I have forborn to quote when 1 
copied their books; not that I might appropriate their labours or uſurp their honours, but that I might ſpare a general repetition by one 
general acknowledgment. Of theſe, whom I ought not to mention but with the reverence due to inſtructors and benefactors, Junius 
appears to have excelled in extent of learning, and Skinner in rectitude of underſtanding. * Junius was accurately ſkilled in all 
the northern languages, Skinner proven examined the ancient and remoter dialects only by occaſional inſpection into dictionaries; but 
the learning of Junius is often of no &fier uſe than to ſhow him a track by which he may deviate from his purpoſe, to which Skinner 
always dreſſes forward by the ſhorteſt way. Skinner is often ignorant, but never ridiculous : Junius is always full of knowledge; but 
his variety diſtracts his judgment, and his learning is very frequently diſgraced by his abſurdities. | "I 


The votaries of the northern muſes will not perhaps eaſily reſtrain their indignation, when they find the name of Junius thus degraded 
by a diſadvantageous compariſon z but whatever reverence is due to his diligence, or his attainments, it can be no criminal degree of 
cenloriouſneſs to charge that etymologiſt with want of judgment, who can ſeriouſly derive dream from drama, becauſe life is a drama, 

and a drama is a dream ; and who declares with a tone of defiance, that no man can fail to derive moan from ue, monos, ſingle or 
ſolitary, who conſiders that grief naturally loves to be alone“. „ - | | 


Our knowledge of the northern literature is ſo ſcanty, that of words undoubtedly Teutonick, the original is not always to be found in 
any ancient language; and I have therefore inſerted Dutch or German ſubſtitutes, which I conſider not as radical, but parallel, not as the 
parents, but ſiſters of the Engliſh, . | Da, | 


The words which are repreſented as thus related by deſcent or cognation, do not always agree in ſenſe ; for it is incident to words, as 
to their authors, to degenerate from their anceſtors, and to change their manners when they change their country. It is ſufficient, in 
etymological enquiries, if the ſenſes of kindred words be found ſuch as may eaſily paſs into each other, or-ſuch as may both be referred 

to one general idea, 8 | 4 8 | 


The etymology, fo far as it is yet known, was eaſily found in the volumes where it is particularly and profeſſedly delivered; and, 
by proper attention to the rules of derivation, the orthography was ſoon adjuſted, But to coLLEcT the Worps of our language was 
a taſk of greater difficulty: the deficiency of dictionaries was immediately apparent; and when they were exhauſted, what was 

- wanting mult be ſought by fortuitous and unguided excurſions into books, and gleaned as induſtry ſhould find, or chance ſhould offer 
it, « Vow boundleſs chaos of a living ſpeech. My ſearch, however, has been either ſkilful or lucky; for I have much augmented the 
vocabulary. KEE | | 


As my deſign was a dictionary, common or appellative, I have omitted all words which have relation to proper names; ſuch as Arian, 
Socinian, Calvinift, Benediitine, Mabometan ; but have retained thoſe of a more general nature, as Heathen, Pagan. | 


Of the terms, of art 1 have received ſuch as could be found either in books of ſcience or technical dictionaries ; and have often in- 
ſerted, from cage writers, words which are 06.5 make 2 only by a ſingle authority, and which being not admitted into 
general ule, ſtand yet as candidates or probationers, and muſt depend for their adoption on the ſuffrage of futurity. 1 


The words which our authors have introduced by their knowledge of foreign languages, or ignorance of their own, by vanity or 
wantonneſs, by compliance with faſhion or luſt of innovation, I have regiſtered as they occurred, though commonly only to cenſure 
them, and warn others againlt the folly of naturalizing uſeleſs foreigners to the injury of the natives. 


I have not rejected any by deſign, merely becauſe they were unneceſſary or exuberant ; but have received thoſe which by different 
writers have been differently formed, as vi/ciz, and viſcidity, viſcous, and viſcoſity. HEEL 


. . y ö 
Compounded or double words I have ſeldom noted, except when they obtain a ſignification different from that which the compo- 


nents have in their ſimple ſtate. Thus bightwoayman, Woodman, and borſecourſer, require an explanation; but of rhieflike or coachdriver no 
notice was needed, becaule the primitives contain the meaning of the compounds. | 


Words arbitrarily formed by a conſtant and ſettled analogy, like diminutive adjeRives in iſb, as greeniſh, Bluiſh ; adverbs in I, as dull 
| een ſubſtantives in 1g, as vileneſs, faultineſs ; were leſs yy 0 iſh, as greeniſh b; n H, as dul/y, 


iligently ſought, and ſometimes have been omitted, when I had no authority 


* That 1 may not appear to have ſpoken too irreverently of Junius, I have firmare codex Ruſh. Mat. xii. 22. ubi antique ſcriptum invenimus xemoered bit 
here ſubjoined a tew (pecumens of his etymological extravagance, emetix. ** Invenit cam vacantem,” F = 


Banian, gate, ox dane we! territories exigere, in exilium agere. G. bannir, 
It. bandire, bandeggiare, H, bavdiy, B. bannen. Avi medii ſeriptores bannire 
dicobant. V. Spelm, in Bannum & in Banleuga. Quonian verd regionum urbiumg; 
limites arduis pleramq; montibus, altis luminibus, longis deniq; flexuoſiſq; 
anguitifimarum viarum amtrattibus includebantur, keri poteſt id genus limites 
ban dici ab ev quod Banara & Banat Tarentinis olim, ficuti tradit Heſychius, 
vorubantur «i Nes nat wy Oven IIs, © oblique ac minime in rectum tendentes 
„ viz,” Ac fortaſſe quoque hu. facit quod Bar, eodem Heſychio teſte, dicebant 


bye t. montes ard. 
Bu FYY, emtie, VACYHE, Ins, A. 8. mei. Neſcio an int ab N vel 1e. 


Vomo, evomo, youmitu evacus, Videtur interim etymologiam hanc non obſcurè 


Hiy.1., gent, collis, A. S. hyll. Quod videri poteſt abſciſſum ex de vel 
verde. Collis, tumulus, locus in plano editior. Hom. Il. b. v. 811. e & 7 
wfowagul, Nec Aria Nen. Ubi authori brevium ſcholiorum N exp. ron 
tg eg armor, yeuhoPog iZoxn. 

Nar, to take a _ Dermire, condormiſcere, Cym. heppian. A. S. hnæppan. 
_ poſtremum videri poteſt deſumptum ex «»i@a;, obſcuritas, tenebræ: nihi! 
enim que ſolet conciliare ſomnum, quam caliginoſa profundæ noctis obſcuritas. 


STAMMER&R, Balbus, blæſus. Goth. STAMMS. A. S. peamen, peamun. 
D. tum. B. tameler. Su. ſtamma. IN, ſtamr. Sunt & rupvaty vel enn, ni- 
mid loquacirace ali'os offendere ; quod impeditè loquentes libentiſſimè garri 
loleai tj vel qudd aliis nimii ſempær videantur, etiam pareiſſimè loquentes. 
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chat invited me to inſert them; not that they are not genuine and regular offsprings of Engliſh roots, but becauſe their relation to the 
primitive being always the ſame, their ſignification cannot be miſtaken. | 2 


The verbal nouns in ing, fuch as the keeping of the caſtle, the leading of the army, are always neglected, or placed only to illuſtrate 
the ſenſe of the verb, except when they ſignify things as well as actions, and have therefore a plural number, as dwelling, living; or 
have an abſolute and abſtract ſignification, as colouring, painting, learning. | 


The participles are likewiſe omitted, unleſs, by ſignifying rather habit or quality than action, they take the nature of adjectives; as 
x thinking man, a man of prudence; a pacing horſe, a horſe that can pace: theſe I have ventured to call participial adiectives. But neither 
are theſe always inſerted, becauſe they are commonly to be underſtood, without any danger of miſtake, by conſulting the verb. 


Obſolete words are admitted, when they are found in authors not obſolete, or when they have any force or beauty that may deſerve” 


As compoſition is one of the chief characteriſticks of a lan age, I have endeavoured to make ſome reparation for the univerſal ; 


| negligence of my predeceſſors, by inſerting great numbers of compounded words, as may be found under after, fore, new, nizht, 
fair, and many more. Theſe, numerous as they are, mg be multiplied, but that uſe and curioſity are here ſatisfied, and the frame 
of our language and modes of our combination amply diſcovered. | | IH 


Of ſome forms of compoſition, ſuch as that by which re is prefixed to note repetition, and un to fi fy contrariety or privation, 
all the examples cannot be accumulated, becauſe the uſe of theſe particles, if not wholly arbitrary, is ſo little limited, that they are 
hourly affixed to new words as occaſion requires, or is imagined to require them. e 


There is another kind of compoſition more frequent in our language than perhaps in any other, from which ariſes to foreigners 
the greateſt difficulty, We modify the ſignification of many words by a particle ſubjoined; as to come off, to eſcape by a fetch; to 
fall on, to attack; to fall M to apoſtatize; to break of, to ſtop abruptly ; to bear out, to juſtify ; to fall in, to comply; to give 
over, to ceaſe; to /t off, to embelliſh ; to ſet in, to begin a continual tenour ; to ſet out, to begin a courſe or F nary 6 to take off, to 
copy; with innumerable expreſſions of the ſame kind, of which ſome appear wildly irregular, being fo far 

the ſimple words, that no ſagacity will be able to trace the ſteps by which they arrived at the preſent uſe. Theſe I have noted with 
great care; and though I cannot flatter myſelf that the collection is complete, I believe I have ſo far aſſiſted. the ſtudents of our 
language, that this Kind of phraſeology will be no longer inſuperable; and the combinations of verbs and particles, by chance 
omitted, will be eaſily explained by compariſon with thoſe that may be found. 


Many words yet ſtand ſupported only by the name of Bailey, Ainfworth, Philips, or the contracted Did. for Dictionaries ſubjoined ; 

of theſe I am not always certain that they are read in any book but the: works. of lexicographers. Of ſuch I have omitted many, 

becauſe I had never read them; and many I have inſerted, becauſe they may perhaps exiſt, though they have eſcaped my notice: 

they are, however, to be yet conſidered as reſting only upon the credit of former dictionaries. Others, which I conſidered as uſeful, 

or know to be proper, though I could not at preſent ſupport them by authorities, I have ſuffered to ſtand upon my own atteſtation, 
claiming the ſame privilege with my predeceſſors, of being ſometimes credited without proof. | 


The words, thus ſelected and diſpoſed, are grammatically conſidered ; they are referred to the different parts of ſpeech ; traced, 
when they are irregularly inflected, through their various terminations ; and illuſtrated by obſervations, not indeed of great or ſtriking 
importance, ſeparately conſidered, but neceſſary to the elucidation of our language, and hitherto neglected or forgotten by Englifs 
grammarians. e : | | 


That part of my work on which I expect malignity moſt frequently to faſten, is the Explanation ; in which I cannot * to ſatisfy 
thoſe, who are perhaps not inclined to be pleaſed, ſince I have not always been able to ſatisfy myſelf. To interpret a language by 
itſelf is very difficult z many words cannot be explained by ſynonimes, becauſe the idea ſignified by them has not more than one 

appellation ; nor by paraphraſe, becauſe ſimple ideas cannot be deſcribed. When the nature of things is unknown, or the notion 

. unſettled and indefinite, and various in various minds, the words by which ſuch notions are conveyed, or ſuch things denoted, will 

be ambiguous and perplexed. And fuch is the fate of hapleſs lexicography, that not only darkneſs, but light, impedes and diſtreſſes it; 
things may be not only too little, but too much known, to be happily illuſtrated, To explain, requires the uſe of terms leſs abſtruſe 
than that which is to be explained, and ſuch terms cannot always be found ; for as nothing can be proved but by ſuppoſing ſomething 
intuitively known, and evident without proof, ſo nothing can be defined but by the uſe of words too plain to admit a definition. 


Other words there are, of which the ſenſe is too ſubtle and evaneſcent to be fixed in a paraphraſe ; ſuch are all thoſe which are by 
the grammarians termed expletives, and, in dead languages, are ſuffered to paſs for empty ſounds, of no other u.c than to fill a verſe, 
or to modulate a period, but which are eaſily perceived in living tongues to have power and emphaſis, though it be ſometimes ſuch 
as no other form of expreſſion can convey. Fe Wy | 


My labour has likewiſe been much increaſed by a claſs of verbs too frequent in the Engliſh language, of which the ſignification is 


ſo looſe and general, the uſe ſo yague and indeterminate, and the ſenſes detorted ſo widely from the firſt idea, that it is hard to trace 


them through the maze of variation, to catch them on the brink of utter inanity, to circumſcribe them by any limitations, or interpret 


them by any words of diſtinct and ſettled meaning; ſuch are bear, break, come, caſt, full, get, give, do, put, ſet, go, run, make, lake, turn, 
throw. If of theſe the whole power is not accurately delivered, it muſt be remembered, that. while our language is yet living, and 
variable by the caprice of every one that ſpeaks it, theſe words are hourly ſhifting their relations, and can no more be aſcertained in a 
dictionary, than a grove, 1n the agitation of a ſtorm, can be accurately delineated from its picture in the water. 


The particles are among all nations applied with ſo great latitude, that they are not eaſily reducible under any regular ſcheme of expli- 
cation: this difficulty is not leſs, nor perhaps greater, in Eugliſb, than in other languages. J have laboured them with diligence, I hope 
with ſucceſs ; ſuch at leaſt as can be expected in a taſk, which no man, however learned or ſagacious, has yet been able to perform, 


Some words there are which I cannot explain, becauſe I do-not underſtand them ; theſe might have been omitted very often with 
little inconvenience, but I would not ſo far indulge my vanity as to decline this confeſſion : for when Tx/ly owns himſelf ignorant 
whether Jeſus, in the twelve tables, means a funeral ſong, or mourning garment ; and Ariſtotle doubts whether otpevs, in the Iliad, ſignifies 
a mule, or muleteer, I may ſurely, without ſhame, leave ſome obſcurities to happier induſtry, or future information. 1 


The rigour of interpretative lexicography requires that the explanation, and the word explained, ſhould be always reciprocal ; this I have 
always endeavoured, but could not always attain. Words are ſeldom exactly ſynonimous; a new term was not introduced, but becauſe 
the Eee was thought inadequate : names, therefore, have often many ideas, but few ideas have many names. It was then neceſſary 
to uſe the proximate word, for the deficiency of ſingle terms can very {1dom be ſupplied by circumlocution ; nor 1s the inconvenience 
great of ſuch mutilated interpretations, becauſe the ſenſe may eaſily be collected entire from the examples. 


. 8 . . f . "0 l | . . . 
In every word of extenſive uſe, it was requiſite to mark the progreſs of its meaning, and ſhow by what gradations of intermediate 


ſenſe it has paſſed from its primitive to its remote and accidental „ deere ; fo that every foregoing explanation ſhould tend to that 


which follows, and the ſeries be regularly concatenated from the firſt notion to the laſt, 


This is ſpeciqus, but not always practicable ; kindred ſenſes may be fo interwoven, that the perplexity cannot be diſentangled, nor 


any reaſon be aſſigned why one ſhould be ranged before the other. When the radical idea branches out into parallel ramifications, how 
can a conſecutive ſeries be formed of ſenſes in their nature collateral ? "The ſhades of meaning ſometimes paſs imperceptibly into each 
other; ſo that though on one ſide they apparently differ, yet it is impoſſible to mark the point of contact. Ideas of the ſame race, 


though not exactly alike, are ſometimes ſo little different, that no words can expreſs the diſſimilitude, though the mind eaſily perceives | 


it, when they are cxhibired together; and ſometimes there is ſuch a confuſion of acceptations, that diſcernment is wearied, and diſtinction 
puzzled, and perſeverance herſelf hurries to an end, by crowding together what ſhe cannot ſeparate. : | 


Theſe complaints of difficulty will, by thoſe that have never conſidered words beyond their popular uſe, be thought only the jargon 


of a man willing to magnify his labours, and procure veneration to his ſtudies by involution and obſcurity. But every art is obſcure 


to thoſe that haye not learned it: this uncertainty of terms, and commixture of ideas, is well known to thoſe who have joined pro 
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wich gromemar and if I have not expreſſed them very clearly, it muſt be remembered that I am ſpeaking of that which words are 


- Inſufficient to explain. 


The original ſenſe of words is often driven out of uſe by their metaphorical acceptations, yet muſt be inſerted for the ſake of a 
regular origination. Thus I know not whether ardbur is uſed for material beat, or whether as qo in Engliſh, ever ſignifies the ſame 
with burning ; yet ſuch are the primitive ideas of theſe words, which are therefore ſet firſt, though without examples, that the figurative 
ſenſes may be commodiouſly deduced, | 


Such is the exuberance of ſignification which many words have obtained, that it was ſcarcely poſſible to collect all their ſenſes ; 
ſometimes the meaning of derivatives muſt -be ſought in the mother term, and ſometimes deficient explanations of the primitive 
may be ſupplied in the train of derivation. In any caſe of doubt or difficulty, it will be always proper to examine all the words of the 
ſame race z for ſome words are ſlightly paſſed over to avoid repetition, ſome admitted eaſier and clearer explanation than others, and all 


will be better underſtood, as they are conſidered in greater variety of ſtructures and relations, 


All the interpretations of words are not written with the ſame ſkill, or the ſame happineſs : things equally eaſy in themſelves, are not 
all equally eaſy to any ſingle mind. Every writer of a long work commits errours, where there appears neither ambiguity to miſlead, 
nor obſcurity to confound him ; and in 7 like this, many felicities of expreſſion will be caſually overlooked, many convenient 
parallels will be forgotten, and many particulars will admit improvement from a mind utterly unequal to the whole performance. 


But many ſeeming faults are to be imputed rather to the nature of the undertaking, than the negligence of the performer, Thus 
ſome explanations are unavoidably reciprocal or circular, as hind, the female of the flag ; flag, the male of the bind: ſometimes eaſier 
words are changed into harder, as burial into ſepulture or interment, drier into deficcative, dryneſs into ficcity or aridity, fit into paroxyſm ; 


for the eaſieſt word, whatever it be, can never be tranſlated into one more eaſy, But eaſineſs and difficulty are merely relative, and if 


the preſent prevalence of our language ſhpuld invite foreigners to this dictionary, many will be aſſiſted by thoſe words which now 
ſeem only to increaſe or produce Henker. For this reaſon I have endeavoured frequently to join a 7. eutonick and Roman interpretation, 
as to CHEER, to gladden, or exbilarate, that every learner of Engliſh may be aſſiſted by his own tongue. 


The ſolution of all difficulties, and the ſupply of all defe&s, muſt be ſought in the examples, ſubjoined to the various ſenſes of each 
word, and ranged according to the time of their authors. | | | | 5 | 


When I firſt collected theſe authorities, I was deſirous that every quotation ſhould be uſeful to ſome other end than the illuſtration 


of a word; I therefore extracted from philoſophers principles of ſcience ; from hiſtorians remarkable facts; from chymiſts complete 


roceſſes j ſrom divines ſtriking exhortations ; and from poets beautiful deſcriptions. Such is deſign, while it is yet at a diſtance 
rom execution. When the time called upon me to range this accumulation of elegance and wiſdom into an alphabetical ſeries, I ſoon 


diſcovered that the bulk of my volumes would fright away the ſtudent, and was forced to depart from my ſcheme of including all 


that was pleaſing or uſeful in Engliſh literature, and reduce my tranſcripts very often to cluſters of words, in which ſcarcely any meaning 
is retained ; thus to the wearineſs of copying, I was condemned to add the vexation of expunging. Some 7 I have yet ſpared, 
which may relieve the labour of verbal ſearches, and interſperſe with verdure and flowers the duſty defarts of barren philology. 


The examples, thus mutilated, are no longer to be conſidered as conveying the ſentiments or doctrine of their authors ; the word 
for the fake of which they are inſerted, with all 'its appendant clauſes, has been carefully preferved ; but it may ſometimes happen, 
by haſty detruncation, that the general tendency of the ſentence may be changed: the divine may deſert his tenets, or the philoſopher 


his ſyſtem. 


Some of the examples have been taken from writers who were never mentioned as maſters of elegance or models of ſtyle ; but 


words muſt be ſought where they are uſed ; and in what pages, eminent for purity, can terms of manufacture or agriculture be found? 


Many quotations ſerve no other purpoſe, than that of proving the bare exiſtence of words, and are therefore ſelected with leſs ſerupu- 
louſneſs than thoſe which are to teach their ſtructures and relations. 


My purpoſe was to admit no teſtimony of living authors, that I might not be miſled by partiality, and that none of my cotemporaries 
might Lane reaſon to complain; nor have I departed from this reſolution, but when ſome performance of uncommon excellence excited 
oy veneration, when my memory ſupplied me, from late books, with an example that was wanting, or when my heart, in the tenderneſs 
of fr | | | | | 


iendſhip, ſolicited admiſſion for a favourite name. = 


So far have I been from any care to grace my pages with modern decorations, that I have ſtudiouſly endeavoured to collect examples 
and authorities from the writers before the reſtoration, whoſe works I regard as tbe wells of Engliſh undefiled, as the pure ſources of 


genuine diction. Our language, for almoſt a century, has, by the concurrence of many cauſes, been gradually departing from its 


original Teutonick character, and deviating towards a Gallick ſtructure and phraſeology, from which it ought to be our endeavour to 
recal it, by making our ancient volumes the ground-work of ſtyle, admitting among the additions of later times, only ſuch as may 
ſupply real deficiencies, ſuch as are readily adopted by the genius of our tongue, and incorporate eaſily with our native idioms. 


But as every language has a time of rudeneſs antecedent to perſection, as well as of falſe refinement and declenſion, I have been 
cautious leſt my zeal for antiquity might drive me into times too remote, and crowd my book with words now no longer underſtood. 
I have fixed one's work for the boundary, beyond which I make few excurſions. From the authors which roſe in the time of 

ech might be formed adequate to all the purpoſes of uſe and elegance. If the language of theology were extracted 
from Fookey and the tranſlation of the Bible; the terms of natural knowledge from Bacon; the A of policy, war, and navigation 
from Raleigh ; the dialect of poetry and fiction from Spenſer and Sidney ; and the diction of common life from Shakeſpeare, few ideas 
would be loſt to mankind, for want of Angliſb words, in which they might be expreſſed. 1 


It is not ſufficient that a word is found, unleſs it be ſo combined as that its meaning is apparently determined by the tract and tenour 
of the ſentence ; ſuch paſſages I have therefore choſen, and when it happened that any author gave a definition of a term, or ſuch an 


explanation as is equivalent to a definition, I have placed his authority as a ſupplement to my own, without regard to the chronolo- 


gical order, that is otherwiſe obſerved. 


Some words, indeed, ſtand unſupported by any authority, but they are commonly derivative nouns or adverbs, formed from their 


hyper by regular and conſtant analogy, or names of things ſeldom occurring in books, or words of which I have reaſon to doubt 
the exiſtence. © | 


4 | i | 

There is more danger of cenſure from the multiplicity than paucity of examples; authorities will ſometimes ſeem to have been 
accumulated without neceſſity or ule, and perhaps ſome will be found, which might, without loſs, have been omitted. But a work 
of- this Kind is not haſtily ro be Jars 9 with ſuperfluities : thoſe quotations, which to careleſs or unſkilful peruſers appear only 
to repeat the ſame ſenſe, will often exhibit, to a more accurate examiner, diverſities of ſignification, or, at leaſt, afford different ſhades 
of the ſame meaning: one will ſhew the word applied to perſons, another to things; one will expreſs an ill, another a good, and a 
third a neutral ſenſe ; one will prove the expreſſion genuine from an ancient author; another will ſhew it elegant from a modern: 
a doubtful authority is corroborated by another of more credit; an ambiguous ſentence is aſcertained by a paſſage clear and deter- 
minate i the word, how often ſoever repeated, appears with new aſſociates 0 in different combinations, and every quotation contributes 
ſomething to the ability or enlargement of the language. : | . | 


f 


When words are uſed equivocally, receive them in either ſenſe ; when they are metaphorical, I adopt them in their primitive 
acceptation. | a | | 


] have ſometimes, though rarely; yielded to the temptation of exhibiting a genealogy of ſentiments, by ſhewing how one author 
copic the thoughts and diction of another: ſuch quotations are indeed little more than repetitions, which might juſtly be cenſured, did 


they not gratify the mind, by affording a kind of intellectual hiſtory, 


The various fyntactical ſtructures occurring in the examples have been carefully noted; the licence or negligence with which many 
words have been hitherto uſed, has made our ſtyle capricious and indeterminate ; when the different combinations of the ſame word 
are exhibited together, the preference is readily given to propriety, and I have often endeavoured to direct the choice. 


Thus 


us have T laboured, by fen ing the by, diſplaying the analogy, regulating the ſtructures, and aſcertaining the fignifieation 
i word, © perform all the parts of a faithful lexicographer : but I have not always executed my own cl 5 o& wy 
own cxpeRtations. The work, whatever proofs of diligence and attention ir wig exhibit, is yet capable of many improvements : 
the orthography which I recommend is ſtill controvertible, the etymology which I adopt is uncertain, and perhaps frequently erro- 
neous; the explanations are ſometimes too much contrafted, and ſometimes too much diffuſed, the ſignifications are diſtinguiſhed 
rather with ſubtilty than {kill, and the attention is harraſſed with unneceſſary minuteneſs. k Su 


The examples are too often injudiciouſly truncated, and perhaps ſometimes, I hope very rarely, alleged in a miffuken ſenſe ; for 
in making this collection I truſted more to memory, than, in a ſtate of diſquiet embarrafiment, memory can contain, and pur- 
pooſed to Ppfiy at the review what was left incomplete in the firſt tranſcription. | 


any terms a riated to particular occupations, though neceſſary and ſignificant, are undoubtedly omitted; and of the words 
RS ſradiouſl y nk ered and exemplified, many ſenſes have eſcaped obſervation. f | | 5 

Yet theſe failures, however frequent, may admit extenuation and apology. To have attempted much is always laudable, even 
when the enterprize is above the ſtrength that undertakes it: To reſt below his own aim is incident to every one whoſe fancy is 
active, and whoſe views are comprehenſive ; nor is any man fatisfied with himſelf becauſe he has done much, but becauſe he can con- 
ceive little. When firſt I engaged in this work, I reſolved to leave neither words nor thi unexamined, and pleaſed myſelf with 
a proſpect of the hours which I ſhould revel away in feaſts of literature, the obſcure receſſes of northern learning which I ſhould 
enter and ranſack, the treaſures with which I expected every ſearch into thoſe neglected mines to reward my labour, and the triumph 
with which I ſhould diſplay my acquiſitions to mankind, When I had thus enquired into the original of words, I reſolved to ſhow 
likewiſe my attention to things; to pierce deep into every ſcience, to enquire the nature of every ſubſtance of which I inſerted the 
name, to limit every idea by a definition ſtrictly logical, and exhibit every production of art or nature in an accurate deſcription, - 
that my book might be in place of all other diftionaries whether appellative or technical. But theſe were the dreams of a poet 
doomed at laſt to wake a lexicographer. I ſoon found that it is too late to look for inſtruments, when the work calls for execution, 
and that whatever abilities I had brought to my taſk, with thoſe I muſt finally perform it. To deliberate whenever I doubted, 
to enquire whenever I was ignorant, would have 2 the undertaking without end, and, perhaps, without much improve- 
ment; for I did not find by my firſt experiments, that what I had not of my own was eaſily to be obtained: I ſaw that one enquiry 

only gave occaſion to another, that book referred to book, that to ſearch was not always to find, and to find was not always to be 


informed; and that thus to purſue perfection, was, like the firſt inhabitants of Arcadia, to chaſe the ſun, which, when they had reached 
the hill where he ſeemed to reſt, was ſtill beheld at the ſame diſtance from them. 99 | 


I then contracted my deſign, determining to confide in myſelf, and no longer to ſolicit auxiliaries, which produced more incum- 
brance than aſſiſtance : by this I obtained at leaſt one advantage, that I ſet limits to my work, which would in time be ended, 
though not completed. | | 


Deſpondency has never ſo. far prevailed as to depreſs me to negligence ; ſome faults will at laſt to be the effects of anxious 
diligence and perſevering activity. The nice and ſubtle ramifications of meaning were not eaſily avoided by a mind intent upon 
accuracy, and convinced of the neceſſity of diſentangling combinations, and ſeparating fimilitudes. Many of the diſtinctions which 


to common readers appear uſeleſs and idle, will be found real and important by men verſed in the ſchool philoſophy, without 
which no dictionary can ever be accurately compiled, or ſkilfully examined, | | 


Some ſenſes however there are, which, though not the ſame, are yet ſo nearly allied, that they are, often confounded. Moſt 
men think indiſtinctly, and therefore cannot ſpeak with exactneſs; and conſequently ſome examples might be indifferently put to 
either ſignification : this uncertainty is not to be imputed to me, who do not form, but regiſter the language ; who do 'not teach 
men how they ſhould think, but relate how they have hitherto expreſſed their thoughts. r FER 


The imperfect ſenſe of ſome examples I lamented, but could not remedy, and hope they will be compenſated by Sia 
able N ſelected with propriety, and preſerved with exactneſs; ſome ſhining with ſparks of imagination, and ſome replete with 
treaſures of wiſdom, | <7 


The orthography and etymology, though imperfect, are not imperfect for want of care, but becauſe care will not always be ſucceſs. 
ful, and recollection or information come too late for uſe, | 


That many terms of art and manufacture are omitted, muſt be frankly acknowledged; but for this defect I may boldly allege 
that it was unavoidable : I could not viſit caverns to learn the miner's language, nor take a voyage to perfect my ſkill in the 
diale&t of navigation, nor viſit the warehouſes of merchants, and ſhops of artificers, to gain the names of wares, tools and ope- 
rations, of which no mention is found in books; what favourable accident, or eaſy enquiry brought within my reach, has not 


been neglected; but it had been a hopeleſs labour to glean up words, by courting living information, and conteſting with the 
ſullenneſs of one, and the roughneſs of another. | | | | | 8 | 


To furniſh the academicians della Cruſca with words of this kind, a ſeries of comedies called Ia Fiera, or the Fair, was pro- 


feſſedly written by Buonaroti ; but I had no ſuch aſſiſtant, and therefore was content to want what they muſt have wanted likewiſe, 
had they not luckily been ſo ſupplied. _ A 


( 


Nor are all words which are not found in the vocabulary, to be lamented as omiſſions. Of the laborious and mercantile part 
of the people, the diction is in a great meaſure caſual and mutable ; many of their terms are formed for ſome temporary or local 
convenience, and though current at certain times and places, are in others utterly unknown. This fugitive cant, which is always in 


a ſtate of increaſe or decay, cannot be regarded as any part of the durable materials of a language, and therefore muſt be ſuffered 
to periſh with other things unworthy of preſervation. 5 ; | 


Care will ſometimes betray to the appearance of negligence. He that is catchin opportunities which ſeldom occur, will under 
thoſe to paſs by unregarded, which he expects hourly to return; he that is ſearching for rare and remote things, will negle& thoſe that 
are obvious and familiar: thus many of the moſt common and curſory words have been inſerted with little illuſtration, becauſe in 


gathering the authorities, I forbore to copy thoſe which I thought likely to occur whenever they were wanted. It is remarkable 
that, in reviewing my collection, I found the word SEA unexemplified. 


Thus it happens, that in things difficult there is danger from ignorance, and in things eaſy from confidence ; the mind, afraid of 
greatneſs, and diſdainful of littleneſs, haſtily withdraws herſelf from painful ſearches, and paſſes with ſcornful rapidity over taſks not 


adequate to her powers, ſometimes too ſecure for caution, and again too anxious for vigorous effort; ſometimes idle in a plain path, 
and fometimes diſtracted in labyrinths, and diſſipated by different intentions. gy 


A large work is difficult becauſe it is large, even though all its parts might ſingly be performed with facility ; where there are 
many things to be done, each muſt be allowed its ſhare of time and labour, in the proportion only which it bears to the whole; nor 
can it be expected, that the ſtones which form the dome of a temple, ſhould be ſquared and poliſhed like the diamond of a ring. 


Of the event of this work, for which, having laboured it with ſo much application, I cannot but have ſome degree of parental 
fondneſs, it is natural to form conjectures. Thoſe who have been perſuaded to think well of my deſign, will require that it ſhould 
fix our language, and put a ſtop to thoſe alterations which time and chance have hitherto been ſuffered to make in it without 
oppoſition. With this conſequence I will confeſs that I flattered myſelf for a while; but now begin to fear that I have indulged. 
expectation which neither reaſon nor experience can juſtify, When we ſee men grow old and die at a certain time one after another, 
from century to century, we laugh at te elixir that promiſes to prolong life to a thouſand years; and with equal juſtice may the 
lexicographer be derided, who, being able to produce no example of a nation that has preſerved their words and hraſss from mutabi- 


lity, ſhall imagine that his dictionary can embalm his lan , and ſecure it from corruption and decay, that it is in his power to 
change ſublunary nature, and clear the world at once from Folly, vanity, and affectation. 


Wich this hope, however, academies have been inſtituted, to guard the avenues of their languages, to retain fugitives, and repulſe 
= intruders ; but their vigilance and activity have hitherto been vain; ſounds are too volatile and ſubtile for legal reſtraints 1 to 
„ 5 | | | | enchain 


N | TAE FR TH © 
enchain ſyllables, and to laſh the wind, are equally the undertakings of pride, unwilling to meaſure its deſires by its ſtrength, The 


French language has viſibly changed under the inſpection of the academy; the ſtyle of Amelot's tranſlation of father Paul is obſerved 


by Le Courayer to be un peu paſſe; and no Italian will maintain, that the diction of any modern writer is not perceptibly different 
from that of Boccace, Machiavel, or Caro. | 


* 


Total and ſudden transformations of a language ſeldom happen; conqueſts and migrations are now very rare: but there are 
other cauſes of change, which, though flow in their operation, and inviſible in their progreſs, are perhaps as much ſuperiour to 
human reſiſtance, as the revolutions of the ſky, or intumeſcence of the tide. Commerce, however neceſſary, however lucrative, as 
it depraves the manners, corrupts the language ; they that have frequent intercourſe with ſtrangers, to whom they endeavour to ac- 
commodate themſclves, muſt in time learn a mingled dialect, like the jargon which ſerves the traffickers on the Mediterranean and 
Indian coaſts. This will not always be confined to the exchange, the warehouſe, or the port, but will be communicated by degrees to 
other ranks of the people, and be at laſt incorporated with the current ſpeech. | | 


There are likewiſe internal cauſes equally forcible. The language moſt likely to continue Tong without alteration, would be 
that of a nation raiſed a little, and but a little, above barbarity, ſecluded from ſtrangers, and totally employed in procuring the 
conveniencics of life ; either without books, or, like ſome of the Mabometan countries, with very few: men thus buſied and unlearned, 
having only ſuch words as common uſe requires, would perhaps long continue to expreſs the ſame notions by the ſame ſigns. But 
no ſuch conſtancy can be expected in a people poliſhed by arts, and claſſed by ſubordination, where one part of the community is 
ſuſtained and accommodated by the labour of the other. "Thoſe who have much leiſure to think, will always be enlarging the 
ſtock of ideas; and every increaſe of knowledge, whether real or fancied, will produce new words, or combinations of words. When 
the mind is unchained from neceſſity, it will range after convenience ; when it is left at large in the fields of ſpeculation, it will 


ſhiſt opinions; as any cuſtom is diſuſed, the words that expreſſed it muſt periſh with it; as any opinion grows popular, it will innovate 
ſpeech in the ſame proportion as it alters practice. 


As by the cultivation of various ſciences, a language is amplified, it will be more furniſhed with words defleted from their 
original ſenſe ; the geometrician will talk of a courtier's zenith, or the eccentrick virtue of a wild hero, and the phyſician of 
ſanguine expectations and phlegmatick delays. Copiouſneſs of ſpeech will give opportunities to capricious choice, by which ſome 
words will be preferred, and others degraded ; viciſſitudes of faſhion will enforce the uſe of new, or extend the ſignification of known 
terms. The tropes of poetry will make hourly encroachments, and the metaphorical will become the current ſenſe : pronunciation 
will be varied by levity or ignorance, and the pen muſt at length comply with the tongue; illiterate writers will, at one time or other, 

5 by publick infatuation, riſe into renown, who, not knowing the original import of words, will uſe them with colloquial licentiouſneſs, 
F conſound diſtinction, and forget propriety. As politeneſs increaſes, ſome expreſſions will be conſidered as too groſs and vulgar for 
E the delicate, others as too forinal and ceremonious for the gay and airy ; new phraſes are therefore adopted, which muſt, for the ſame 


. | reaſons, be in time diſmiſſed. Swift, in his petty treatiſe on the Engliſh language, allows that new words muſt ſometimes be 
| | | introduced, but propoſes that none ſhould be ſuffered ro become obſolete. But what makes a word obſolete, more than general 
; agreement to how it? and how ſhall it be continued, when it conveys an offenſive idea, or recalled 


It t | en again into the mouths of 
mankind, when it has once become unfamiliar by diſuſe, and unpleaſing by unfamiliarity ? : 
There is another cauſe of altcration more prevalent than any other, which yet in the preſent ſtate of the world cannot be obviated. 
A mixture of two languages will produce a third diſtintt from both, and they will always be mixed, where the chief part of education, 
{| and the moſt conſpicuous accompliſhment, is ſkill in ancient or in foreign tongues. He that has long cultivated another language, 


will find its words and combinations crowd upon his memory; and halte and negligence, refinenient and affectation, will obtrude 
borrowed terms and exotick expreſſions. | 


The great peſt of ſpeech is frequency of tranſlation. No book was ever turned from one language into another, without imparting 
F ſomething of its native idiom ; this is the moſt miſchievous and comprehenſive innovation; ſingle words may enter by thouſands, and 
3 tlic fabrick of the tongue continue the ſame; but new phraſcology changes much at once; it alters not the ſingle ſtones of the 
N building, but the order of the columns. If an academy ſhould be eſtabliſhed for the cultivation of our ſtyle, which I, who can never 
£ | wiſh to ſee dependance multiplied, hope the ſpirit of Engliſh liberty will hinder or deſtroy, let them, inſtead of compiling grammars 


and dictionaries, endeavour, with all their influence, to (top the licence of tranſlators, whoſe idleneſs and ignorance, if it be ſuffered 
to proceed, will reduce us to babble a dialect of France, | | 


If the changes that we fear be thus irreſiſtible, what remains but to acquieſce with ſilence, as in the other inſurmountable diſtreſſes of 
humanity ? It remains that we retard what we cannot repel, that we palliate what we cannot cure. Life may be lengthened by care; 


though death cannot be ultimately defeated : tongues, like governments, have a natural tendency to_degeneration ; we have long 
preſerved our conſtitution, let us make ſome ſtruggles for our language. 


In hope of giving longevity to that which its own nature forbids to be immortal, I have devoted this book, the labour of years, to 
the honour of my country, that we may no longer yield the palm of philology, without a conteſt, to the nations of the continent. 
he chief glory of every prople arifes from its authors: whether I ſhall add any thing by my own writings to the reputation of 
Engliſh literature, mult be left to time: much of my life has been loſt under the preſſures of diſcaſe ; much has been trifled away; 
and much has always been ſpent in proviſion for the day that was paſſing over me; but I ſhall not think my employment uſeleſs or 
iznoble, if by my aſſiſtance foreign nations, and diſtant ages, gain acceſs to the propagators of knowledge, and underſtand the teachers 
of truth; if my labours afford light to the repoſitories of ſcience, and add celebrity to Bacon, to Hooker, to Milton, and to Boyle. 


When I am animated by this wiſh, I look with pleaſure on my book, however deſective, and deliver it to the world with the ſpirtt 
of a man that has endeavoured well. That it will immechately become popular I have not promiſed to mylelf : a few wild blunders, 
and riſible abſurditics, from which no work of ſuch multiplicity was ever free, may for a time furniſh folly with laughter, and harden 
ignorance in 3 but uſcful diligence will at laſt prevail, and there never can be wanting ſome who diſtinguiſh deſert; who 
will conſider that no dictionary of a living tongue ever can be perfect, ſince while it is haſtening to publication, ſome words are budding, 
and ſome falling away ; that a whole life cannot be ſpent upon ſyntax and etymology, and that even a whole life would not be ſufficient ; 
that he, whoſe delign includes whatever language can exprets, mult often ſpeak of what he does not underſtand ; that a writer will 
ſometimes be hurried by eagerneſs to the end, and ſometimes faint with wearineſs under a taſk, which Scaliger compares to the labours 
of the anvil and the mine ; that what is obvious is not always Known, and what is known is not always preſent ; that ſudden fits of 
inadvertency will furprize vigilance, flight avocations will ſeduce attention, and caſual eclipſes of the mind will darken learning; and 


that the writer ſhall often in vain trace his memory at the moment of necd, for that which yeſterday he knew with intuitive readinets, 
and which will come uncalled into his thoughts to-morrow. | 


In this work, when it ſhall be found that much is omitted, let it not be forgotten that much likewiſe is performed ; and though 
no book was ever {pared out of tenderneſs to the author, and the world is little ſolicitous to know whence proceeded the faults of. 
that which it condemns ; yet it may gratify curioſity to inform it, that the kneliſh Didionary was written with little aſſiſtance of the 
learned, and without any patronage of the great; not in the ſoft obſcurities of retirement, or under the ſhelter of academick bowers, 
but amidit inconvenience and diſtraction, in ſickneſs and in ſorrow. It may repreſs the triumph of malignant criticiim to obſcrve, 
that if our language is not here fully diſplayed, I have only failed in an attempt which no human pawers have hitherto completed, It 
the lexicons of ancient tongues, now unmutably fixed, and comprized in a few volumes, be yet, after the toil of ſucceſlive ages, 
inadequate and delulive ; it the aggregated knowledge, and co-operating diligence of the 1talian academicians, 


- == | : 4+ 3 n 0 . did not ſecure them 
from the centure of Renu, it the embodied criticks of France, when fifty years had been | 


b N i ö ö ent upon their work, were obliged to 
change its economy, and give their ſecond edition another form, I may ſurely be contented without the praiſe of perfection, which, 


if 1 could obtain, in this gloom of ſolitude, what would it avail me? I have -protra&ted my work till molt of thoſe whom I wiſhed 
to _ have funk into the grave, and ſucceſs and miſcarriage are empty ſounds : I therefore diſmiſs it with frigid tranquillity, having 
little to fear or hope [rom cenſure or from praile, 
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HOUGH the Britains or Welſh were the firſt poſ- 
ſeſſors of this iſland, whoſe names are recorded, 
and are therefore in civil hiſtory always conſidered 

as the predeceſſors of the preſent inhabitants; yet the de- 
duction of the Engliſh language, from the earlieſt times of 
which we have any knowledge to its preſent ſtate, requires 
no mention of them: for we have ſo few words which can, 
with any probability, be referred to Britiſh roots, that we 


Juſtly regard the Saxons and Welſb as nations totally diſtinct. 8 


It has been conjectured, that when the Saxons ſeized this 
country, they ſuffered the Britains to live among them in a 
ſtate of vaſſalage, employed in the culture of the ground, 
and other laborious and ignoble ſervices. But it is ſcarcely 
poſſible, that a nation, however depreſſed, ſnould have been 
mixed with another in conſiderable numbers without ſome 
communication of their tongue, and therefore, it may, with 
great reaſon, be imagined, that thoſe, who were not ſhel- 
tered in the mountains, periſhed by the ſword. 


The whole fabrick and ſcheme of the Engliſb language is 
Gothick or Teutonick : it is a diale& of that tongue, which 


prevails over all the northern countries of Europe, except 
thoſe where the Sclavonian is ſpoken. Of theſe languages 
Dr. Hickes has thus exhibited the genealogy. 


GOTHICK, 


AncLo-Saxon, FRANCICK, CIMBRICK, 
—ʒ— — . 
1 German. Iſlandick, 
FF 1 Norwegian, 
Engliſh, Swediſh, 

| | Paniſh, 


Of the Go2hick, the only monument remaining is a copy 
of the goſpels ſomewhat mutilated, which, from the filver 
with which the characters are adorned, is called the /ilver 
book, It is now preſerved at Upſal, and having been twice 
publiſhed before, has been lately reprinted at Oxford, under 
the inſpection of Mr Lye, the editor of Junius. Whether 
the diction of this venerable manuſcript be purely Gothick, 
has been doubted; it ſeems however to exhibit the moſt 
ancient dialect now to be found of the Teutonick race; and 
the Saxon, which is the original of the preſent Engliſh, was 
either derived from it, or both have deſcended from ſome 
common parent. | - 

What was the form of the Saxon language, when, about 
the year 450, they firlt entered Britain, cannot now be 
known, They ſeem to have been a people without learn- 
ing, and very probably without an alphabet; their ſpeech, 
therefore, having been always curſory and extemporaneous, 
muſt have been artleſs and unconnected, without any modes 
of tranſition or involution of clauſes ; which abruptneſs and 
inconnection may be obſeryed even in their later writings. 
This barbarity may be ſuppoſed to have continued during 
their wars with the Britains, which for a time left them no 
leiſure for ſofter ſtudies ; nor is there any reaſon for ſup- 
poſing it abated, till the year 570, when Auguſtine came 
trom Rome to convert them to Chriſtianity. The Chriſtian 
religion always implies or produces a certain degree of ci- 
vility and learning ; they then became by degrees acquainted 
with the Roman language, and ſo gained, from time to time, 
ſome knowledge and elegance, till 'in three centuries they 
had formed a language capable of expreſſing all the ſenti- 


niqpealdan ypel be pe cyning 


ments of a civiliſed people, as appears by king Alfred's pa- 
raphraſe or imitation of Boethius, and his ſhort preface, which 
I have ſelected as the firſt ſpecimen of ancient Engliſh, 


E 


ON ene ride be Loxan op 818 Nu mæghe pib Romana 3 , 


mice Zepin upahopon. I mib heona cyningum. Ræd- 
ora and Sallehica pzpon harcne. Romane bung abhæ- 
con. and eall Ixalia nice Þ i betcpux bam muntum 1 Sicilia 
vam ealonde in anpald zenehron. I pa æg̃cen pam poner- 
ppecenan cyuingum Peodpic ꝑenq To bam ilcan quce. e 
Deodſuc pzp Amulin qa. he pzp Lhiycen. peah he on þam 
Appuanipcan zedpolan Sunhpunode. Pe gehet Romanum 
hip Fheondycipe. ppa Þ hi _mopran heopa ealdnihra 
nde beon. Ac he ba Fehar ppide ypelè zelærre. 1 
bye pnabe Zeendode mid mane um mane, 5 per co 
eacan obnum unapimevum yflum. Þ be Iohanner pone 
papan her oyrlean. Da pæy pum conpul. Þ pe heperoha 
hacap, Boeciwp pep hacen. re pæy in bocchæprum 4 
on populd peapum pe hihrpire ca. Se Sa ongeax ba ma- 
eod hic pib pam Lurxen- 
an dome 7 piþ pam Romanipcum pixum dy de. he ba Femun- 
de Bana epneyya J pana ealdnihra de hi unden Sam 
Larenum hæpdon heopa ealdhlapohdum. Da onzan he. 
rmeagan I leo nan on him relpum hu he 5 pice Sam 
e ho cyninge apennan mihre. 4 on hyhr zeleap 
pulpa and on nihepiyna anpald ⁊ebhin an. Senve pa di- 
Jellice xpendxeppiru To pam Lapene co Lonprancino- 
olim. pp ix Lneca heah bupg 5 heopa cyneprol. poi 
hum re Lapene pp heona ealdhlagopd cynney. 22 
me bær he him co heoha Lnifcendome 5 xo heopa 
ealdhihcum zepulcumede. Da ꝙ ongear e pælh heopa 
cyning Heodfuc. Sa hex he hipe zebningan on cahcenne 
7 pp inne belucan. Pa hic Ga zelomp ꝓ re anpy da pay 
on pa miceIne neananefe becom. ba pæy he ppa micle 
ryi don on hip Move ⁊edſieped. ppa hip Mod xp pn 
To ham populd pz pum ungepod pep. 7 he Sa nanne ꝑnopꝑne 


be innan pam capcenne ne zZemunde. ac he zepeoll nipol 


of dune on pa flop. J hine arc hehre ppiþe unnox. and 


ohmod hine elne ponxan pepan I pup Tin qende cpep, 


I. 


DA hos pe 1c ppecca eo lupecbzplice pong, 1c peeal 
nu heopiende pingzan.. 3 mid ppt ungenavum pohdum Fe- 
rexcan. þeah ic Teo hpilum Secoplice punde. ac ic nu 
pepende J Siyciende op zenadna popda miro. me 
ablendan 77 unqecheopan ponuld rælba. 5 me pa pop- 
leran pa blindne on pir dimme hol. Pa beneapodon 
#lcene lufcbæ nee 2 6a ic him æꝑgne berpe chupode, 
Ba pendon hi me heona bæc to and me mid ealle ppom- 
zeprcan. To phon pceolvan la mine ꝑniend req an par 
ic qeræliʒ mon pæ e. hu mæʒ e beon zepzliz je de on 
Bam zerælbum Suphpuman ne mor:- | 


CAP. III. 


DA * Sip leop. cpæð Boe xu. eompiende ar ungen 
hæpde. oa com df zan in To me heopencund Pirdom. 
73 min mupnnende Mod mid hip pondum xzexnerre. J 
pur cpæb. pu ne eat pu pe mon pe on mine ycole 
pæ he aped 1 zelæ ned. Ac hponon punde pu mid þip- 
rum populd fongzum pur ppiþe Feypenced. burton ic 
pac Þ pu happe Sana pæpna xo hpape fopgricen Se ic pe 
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eh pealve. Da clipode pe pirdom J cpæb. Leprrah 
nu apinzeve ponuld popxa og miner pe ene ode. 
pþam ge Rar pa mepran pceapþan, Læcap hine efT 
peohpan co minum lapum. Da eode pe Pipoom neaN. 
oeTiup. minum hneoppienvan zepohre. J hir pa 
mopolil hpzr hpexa upaſiæde. adhiʒdè pa minene Moder 
eixan, and hir Phan bliþum 1 any hpzeþep hic onc- 
neope hip popTepmovon. mid 


bepende . Ga xecneop hir ppiþe ppeorele hip aqne mo- 


* 5 per pe hir dom pe hir lange æh cyde I lænde. 
ac h 


r onge ic hip lane pipe cotonenne 7 ppipe Tobpo- 


Of the following verſion of the goſpels the age is not cer- 
tainly known, but it was probably written between the time 
of Alfred and that of the Norman conqueſt, and therefore 


| may properly be inſerted here, 


Tranſſations ſeldom afford juſt ſpecimens of a language, 
and Jeaſt of all thoſe in which a ſcrupulous and verbal in- 
terpetration is endeavoured, becauſe they retain the phra- 
ſcology and ſtructure of the original tongue; yet they have 


LCA Tao bh: :. 
FoRDRO pe preovlice maneqa pohron pana pinqa 
pace e- endebyndan be on up Fepyllede fynx. 

2 Spa up betehcrun pa de hir of phymde gerapon. 
and prpe ph rce penap pr on. FSI 
Me > pon (op-pylizve pgpom uma] ⁊eonnlice 
eallum, [m1 ] envebyponeppe ppuran Se. pu Be pelupra 


4 Dar pu oncnape þapa pode poSpaprnepe, of pam 


Se pu gelæ ned cape: 


5 On pe node digum ludea cynincger. pær pum 
race nd on naman Zachahiar. of Abian Tune, J hi pip 


te Sys Aanonep vohrpum. ano hype nama pep Cliza- 
_ bern!:+ ; 5 
6 8oShce biz phon buru juhrpipe beponan Love. 


Tanzende on eallum hip bebodum 5 put:cpipneppum buxan 

ONTE:* 
4 Anv hig nzzvon nan beapn. ponhbam Se Eliza- 
berh per unbe hende. J hy on hypa dagum bucu oh ð- 
eodun: | | . 

8 805lice prep ʒeponden pa Zachapuap hyp pacepohavep 
bneac on hip xeppuxlep envebyponerpe bepopan Love, 

9 pre Fepunan pp pacenvhavep hloxer. he eode 
Þ he hif opppunge perre. ba he on Loder xempel eode. 

10 Gall pehod pp polcep pep ure zebrovende on þxpe 
opphunge Timan:: | 

11 Pa ve. him Dpuhrnep engel rxandende on bær 


opodep. ypishan healpfe. 
E Va v1 1b Zuchanimr xevneped Þ gzereonve. 1 
him ege onhpeap:- | 5 | 
13 Da cpx% fe engel him ro, Ne ondhæed pu Be Za- 


chapup. popþam pin ben ir zehyned. 5 bin pip Eliza- 
ber runu cenð. and pu nempT hyp naman Iohannep, 

14 J he by pe vo xepean J ro bliſre. J manega 
on hyp acennedne epa guad: | 

15 808lice he byd mepe ox 2” 2 Dpihene, and he 
ne dine pin ne beop. J he bi . 24a on haliʒum 
Larve. ponne yr op hir modon innoðe. 

16 And manega I nahela beapna he gecyð ro Dpuhrne 
hypa Lude. 5 


1) And he ze roponan him on Farre 1 Clap 


mike. P he pevena heopran to hypa beapnum xe- 


ey he. ungeleappulle ro pthepipna xleappcype. Dpuhrne 


emed polc Ttereanpian:: | 
mY Da N 2 10 * do pam enxele. Ppanun pax ic 


ir. 1c com nu eald. and min pip on hype dagum pop- 
de: 


19 Pa anvppapode him ye engel. Ic eom Labpiel. ic 
pranve bepohag Love, and ic eom apend pid pe 
rphecan. I pe piy bodian. 


20 And nu pu bi ende. J pu ecan ne mihr 
oð pone viex 0 ads Ul * onde Ls ae pu minum 


pondum ne Feſy def v. þa beod on hy a Timan epyllede:. 
21 Anv Þ pole per Zachapuam ge- anbidiqende. and 
pundpodon Þ he on pam Temple ler pf: 


22 Da he ux eode ne mihre he him to-pppecan. 5 hi 
oneneopon Þ he on ham remple pume xzerihrSe gepeah. 
J he per biemende hym. 2 puſihpunedeè: 

23 b. pry zepopden þa hip penunga vagxap qepyllede 
p hon. he fende ro hip hupe:- 

24 S0 ðlice a" vaxum Elizaberh hip I Feeacnode. 
and heo bediqlude hig pip monþap. J cpeS, 

2; 8oBlice me Dpuhren xzevyve pup, on pam daxum 
pe he xereah minne hopp berpnx mannum gan 

26 So ðlice 


am pe Sa Þ Mod pip 


THE HISTORY OF THE 
cenne mid vypizna honbum. J hine ha pnan hu Þ ge- 


unde. Da anoppypoe pe pirdom him J pede. Þ hip 
— nan rs ine ppa Toronenne, ben pep hi 
9 + hi hine eallne habban pceolvon, ac hi zexa- 


deſuað monipeald dyyig on pepe Eine bete dee * 


bam ʒilpe burcan heopa hpelc et To 


This may perhaps be conſidered as a ſpecimen of the 
Saxon in its higheſt ſtate of purity, for here are ſcarcely any 
words borrowed from the Roman dialects. 


\ 


often this convenience, that the ſame book, being tranſlated 
in different ages, affords opportunity of marking the gra- 


dations of _ and I one age into compariſon 


with another. For this purpoſe I have placed the Saxon ver- 


ſion and that of Wickliffe, written about the year 1380, in 
oppoſite columns; becauſe the convenience of eaſy collation _ 


ſcems greater than that of regular chronology. 


LU k, Cray. I. 


N the dayes of Eroude kyng of -Judee ther was a preſt 
Zacarye by name : of the ſort of Abia, and his wyt was 
of the doughtris of Aaron : and hir name was Elizabeth, 


2 An bothe weren juſte bifore God: goynge in alle the 
maundementis and juſtityingis of the Lord withouten playnt. 


3 And thei hadden no child, for Elizabeth was bareyn 
and bothe weren of greet age in her dayes. | 


4 And it bifel that whanne Zacarye ſchould do the office 


of preſthod in the ordir of his courſe to fore God. 
5 Aftir the cuſtom of the preſthod, he wente forth by 


lot and entride into the temple to encenſen. 
6 And at the multitude of the puple was without forth 


and preyede in the our of encenſying. | | 
7 Andan aungel of the Lord apperide to him : and ſtood 
on the right halt of the auter of encenſe. 8 


him. 


for thy preier is herd, and Elizabeth thi wif ſchal bere to thee 
a ſone: and his name ſchal be clepid Jon. 


10 And joye and gladyng ſchal be to thee: and manye 
ſchulen have oye in his natyvyte. 


11 For he ſchal be great bifore the Lord: and he ſchal not 
drinke wyn ne ſydyr, and he ſchal be fulfild with the holy 


goſt yit of his modir wombe. 

12 And he ſchal converte manye of the children of Iſrael 
to her Lord God. . 

13 And he ſchal go bifore in the ſpiryte and vertu of 
Helye: and he ſchal turne the hertis of the fadris to the 
ſonis, and men out of beleeve: to the prudence of juſt men, 
to make redy a perfyt puple to the Lord. | | 

14 And Zacarye ſeyde to the aungel : wherof ſchal Y 
* — this? for Y am old: and my wyf hath gon fer in hir 
dayes. | % 

15 And the aungel anſwerde and ſeyde to him, for Y am 
Gabriel that ſtonde nygh before God, and y am ſent to 
thee to ſpeke and to evangeliſe to thee theſe thingis, and lo 
thou ſchalt be doumbe, 

16 And thou ſchalt not mowe ſpeke, till into the day in 
which theſe thingis ſchulen be don, for thou haſt not be- 
leved to my wordis, whiche ſchulen be fulfild in her tyme. 

17 And the puple was abidynge Zacarye : and thei won» 
driden that he taryede in the temple. 

18 And he gede out and myghte not ſpeke to hem : and 
thei knewen that he hadde ſeyn a viſioun in the temple, and 
he bekenide to hem : and he dwellide ſtille doumbe. 

> And it was don whanne the dayes of his office weren 
fulfillid : he wente into his hous, 


20 And aftir theſe dayes Elizabeth his wif conſeyvede and 


hidde hir fyve monethis and ſeyde. 


21 For ſo the Lord dide to me in the dayes in whiche he 
biheld to take awey my reproof among men, 


22 But 


8 And Zacarye ſeynge was afrayed: and drede fel upon 


9 And the aungel ſayde to him, Zacarye drede thou not : 


ENGLISH: LANGUAGE. 


46 $oSlice on pam ryxrcan mon ðe pzp apend Labſuel 
ye engel Fham Dpihcne on Lalilea ceafche. pxpe 
nama pær Nazanech. _ 8 | 
27 le bepeddudne pemnan anum pee. pay nama 
þep lofep. of Dauider hupe. J 
xx Wap: :- 
E 18 Da. cpæ ð 
Ye ep) led. 
um: 88 | 
mw Pa peanð heo on hir phæce edheped. and pohre 
eo ⁊ne cin pPENE: | | SS 
* pa 9 * | i Ne ondhæd þu 8e Mapa. 
police bu qype mid Lode qemexxex. 
31 Soðlice nu. hu on innode ⁊̃e· eacnaf x. and punu cenſ x. 
and hip naman Pælend enemnepx. | 
32 de bið mzpe. I per hehf can punu.zenemned. and 
him rylð Djuhren Lod hip pæden Daudep perl. 


33 And he Pee on ecneyre on Iacobep hue. J 
hi pucep ende ne bið: | 
34 Da cpæð Majua to bam enzle. hu zepynð pip. 
pon bam ic pene ne oncnape:- 

35 Da anvppapode hype pe engel. 8e hal ga Larr on 
pe becym . I pe heahſ can miht pe ag 2 and 
ponbam Þ hahge pe of pe acenned bid. bid oder punu 

enemned. 

36 And nu. Slzabech bin mage punu on hype ylde 
qeacnode. and per monað ip byne fyxxa. peo iy unbe- 
nende Fenemned. 

37 Fonbam my zlc pond mid Lode unmihxelic:- 

38 Pa cpæð Mania. Pep 1 pinen. zepunSe me 
zpren binum ponde- And re en el hy ne pnam-zepaT:- 

39 So Slice on bam dagum apap Maia J perde 
mundland mid ofpTe. on Iudeiyche ceay ne. 3 

40 7 eode inco Zachamap hure. 5 xzpecce Slizabech:- 


55 engel ingangende. Pal pep pu 
ll 


41 Pa pxp- zepopven pa Clizabech zehypve Mapuan 
zNETINge. Da JEFagnuDe cild on hype innoð e. and pa 
peanð Fhuzaber haliqum Larre ⁊epylled. 

42 1 heo clypode mycelne prepne. and cpæð. Pu ear 
becpux piꝑpum qeblecrud. and qeblecrud iy piner inno der 


43 J hpanun ir me hip. Þ miner Dnihrner modo 


To me cume:. 
44 Sona ppa pine ⁊hecinge cepn on minum eonum 
zepopden pap. pa Fahnuve [in ⁊lædnire] min cild on mi- 


num 1nnope, 


45 And eadiʒ pu eapt pu be zelypvepr. pulpnemede | 


Inc pa ping pe ꝑham Dpihcne zepeve pynv:. 


46 Da cpæð Maia. Min papel mæprað Dhihren. 

47 J min ⁊arr Feblirrude on Love minum Pælende. 

48 Fonbam pe he Feyeah hir þnene ead-modneyye. 
roðlice heonun- pohð me eadiqe p̃ecgað ealle eneopeyya. 


49 Foppam pe me mycele 
1. I hip nama iy halli. | 

50 J hip mild heohcner of cneoheryre on cneoneyre 
hine ondnædendum:: | 


1 


51 pe pophre ug wh on hip eapme. he to-vzlve þa 
ofen-modan on mode hynpa heoptan. 

52 pe apeanp þa ghican of perle. and pa eað- mo 
upahop. | | 

53 bh u ende he mid odum Jepylde. 73 oxepmode 
ele popler. | 

54 Pe apeng Ir nahel hip cnihx. J ʒemunde hir mild- 
heoprnexpe. | 

55 Spa he phæc ro upum pædehum. Abgabame and 
hip pzve on à peohuld:- Ge es 

56 So dice Mapa punude mid hype ppylce phy mon Far. 
J Fepende þa co hype 2 | 

57 Da pap xepylled Elizaberhe cenning - xid. and heo 
runu cende. | 1 | 

58 J hype nehchebupap 3 hype cuban Þ xehypoon. 5 
Djuhren hip milv-heopTneppe mid hype meppuve 5 hg 
mid hy ne blippovon:- | 


59 Da on pam ehreo dan e hi comon Þ cild 
ymbyni dan. and nemdon hine hip pædep naman 
uam: 

o Pa andrpanode hip movop. Ne re oder. ac he 
bið Iohanney denemned: A 


61 Da cpzvon hi ro hype. Nip nan on pinpe mez5Se 


byrpum naman TEnemneDd:- 
62 Da bicnodon hi to hip ꝓæden. hyæx he polde hyne 
9 ons _ | : : 2 
3 Da T he ebe denum pex - bnede. ohanner 
nama. eres hiz — F 1 - 
| 4 


pzpe pæmnan nama 


mio 


224 And the aun 
hren mio be. Su eat eblecyud on 


ping dyde pe de mihxrg 


22 But in the fixte monethe the aungel Gabriel was ſent 
from God: into a cytee of Galilee whos name was Nazareth. 


23 To a maydun weddid to a man: whos name was 


Joſeph of the hous of Dauith, and the name of the maydun 


was Marye. | 35 

gel entride to hir, and ſayde, heil ful of 
grace the Lord be with thee : bleſſid be thou among wym- 
men. | 


25 And whanne ſche hadde herd : ſche was troublid in 
his word, and thoughte what manner ſalutacioun this was. 
- 26 And the aungel ſeid to hir, ne drede not thou Marye: 
for thou haſt founden grace anentis God. 5 
27 Lo thou ſchalt conſeyve in wombe, and ſchalt bere a 
ſone : and thou ſchalt clepe his name Jheſus. | 

28 This ſhall be gret: and he ſchal be clepid the ſone of 
the higheſte, and the Lord God ſchal geve to him the ſeete 


of Dauith his fadir. 


29 And he ſchal regne in the hous of Jacob withouten 
ende, and of his rewme ſchal be noon ende. 


30 And Marye ſeyde to the aungel, on what manet ſchal 
this thing be don? for Y knowe not man. 


31 And the aungel anſwerde and ſeyde to hir, the holy 


Goſt ſchal come fro above into thee: and the vertu of the 


higheſte ſchal over ſchadowe thee: and therfore that holy thing 
that ſchal be borun of thee : ſchal be clepid the ſone of God. 
32 And to Elizabeth thi coſyn, and ſche alſo hath con- 


ſeyved a fone in hir eelde, and this monethe is the ſixte to 


hir that is clepid bareyn. | 
33 For every word ſchal not be impoſſyble anentis God. 
34 And e ſeide to the hond maydun of the Lord: be 
it doon to me aftir thi word; and the aungel departide fro hir. 
35 And Mary roos up in tho dayes and wente with haſte 


into the mountaynes into a citee of Judee. 


36 And ſche entride into the hous of Zacarye and grette 
Elizabeth. | 5 e 
37 And it was don as Elizabeth herde the ſalutacioun of 


Marye the young childe in hir wombe gladide, and Elizabeth 


was fulfild with the holy Goſt. . 
38 And creyede with a grete voice and ſeyde, bleſſid be 


thou among wymmen and bleſſid be the fruyt of thy wombe. 


39 And whereof is this thing to me, that the modir of my 
Lord come to me? N N 
40 For lo as the vois of thi ſalutacioun was maad in myn 
eeris: the yong child gladide in joye in my wombe. 


41 And. Med be thou that hoſt: balceved 3 i g 
thingis that ben ſeid of the Lord to thee ſchulen be parfytly 


42 And Marye ſeyde, my ſoul magnifieth the Lord. 
43 And my ſpiryt hath gladid in God myn helthe. - 
For he hath behulden the mekeneſſe of his hand- 

mayden : for Jo for this alle generatiouns ſchulen ſeye that I 
am bleſſid. 5 e 
45 For he that is mighti hath don to me grete thingis, 
and his name is holy. „„ TER 

46 And his merſy is fro kyndrede into kyndredis to men 
that dreden him. | Hl 


47 He made myght in his arm, he ſcateride proude men 


with the thoughte of his herte. 5 


48 He ſette doun myghty men fro ſeete and enhaunſide 
meke men. | 


49 He hath fulfillid hungry men with goodis, and he has 


left riche men voide. 


50 He havynge mynde of his mercy took up Iſrael his 
* 


1 As he hath ſpokun to oure fadris, to Abraham, and 
to his ſeed into worldis. ; 
52 And Marye dwellide with hir as it were thre monethis 
and turned again into his hous. | 5 
53 But the tyme of beringe child was fulfillid to Eliza- 
beth, and ſche bar a ſon. 
of hir herden that 


54 And the neyghbouris and coſyns 
magnyſied his mercy with hir, and thei 


the Lord hadde 
55 And it was doon in the eightithe day thei camen to 


thankiden him. 


circumſide the child, and thei clepiden him Zacarye by the 


name of his fadir. 
56 And his modir anſweride and ſeide, nay z but he ſchal 
be clepid Jon. 


57 thei ſeiden to hir, for no man is in chi kynrede 
that is clepid this name. | 
5 58 thei bikenyden to his fadir, what he wolde that 
59 And he axinge a wroot ſeyinge, Jon in his 
| RE ou 


name, 
| 60 And 
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your 


64 Da peag'S pona hip mus 5 hir runge pe- openod. 
nec. Dpihcen bleryigende:- | 


65 Da peanð exe gepopden open ealle hy na nehche- 


bupap. and open calle ludea munx- land papon pap pop 


eptdmznprode., * | <a 
66 J ealle þa 8e hir zehyndon. on hypa heopran 


rercun 1 cyædon. Penye Bu hpzc byd pep cnapa. 


picodlice Dhihrner hand pay mid him: | 
67 And Zachapuap hir rden pæy mid halegum Barre 

Jepylled. I he 7 and cpæ ð. 

bd Lebletrud ry Dpbren Ippahela Lov. ponbam pe he 

eneorude. ] hip golcep alypevnerpe dyde. 

1 69 And he uy duke hope Aegis Li on Dauvep huye hip 

cnihrep. | 

70 Spa he yphæc puph hip halegpa pixegena mus, pa 

Se op ponldef phym be pppecon, 


71 J he alyfde up of upum peondum. and of ealpa 


ba ha handa pe up haredon, | 


72 Milv-heoprneppe co pypcenne mid upum pæde num. 
J zemunan hip haleqan cy ðneyye. 


73 Þyne uy to pyllenne pone að pe he upum pxvep 
Ja Der 6 3 — 8 

4 Dx pe buran exe. op une ꝓeonda handa alyſede. 

him peopian | N 


75 On halignerye beponan him eallum unum da zum:: 


76 Nad pu cnapa bi pep hehran pie qa zenemned, 
bend anryne. hip pexap Feappun. 


pam he up xeneopuvde op eaprbele e 
79 Onlyhcan pam pe on pyfr num J on veadep pceade 
prexa's, une fer co ge heccenne on pibbe pe. 


80 Sodlice re cnapa peox. pep on zapre err hangod. | 


pw on peprenum-0d pone dq hyp acypeoneypum on 
Irhakel:: „%; . 


Of the Saxon poetry ſome ſpecimen is neceſſary, though our 
ignorance of the laws of their metre and the quantities of 
their ſyllables, which it would be very difficult, perhaps 


| impoſſible, to recover, excludes us from that pleaſure which 


the old bards undoubtedly gave to their contemporaries. 


The firſt poetry of the Saxons was without rhyme, and con- 


ſequently mult have depended upon the quantity of their 
ſyllables z but they began in time to imitate their neigh- 
bours, and cloſe their verſes with correſpondent ſounds, 

The two paſſages, which 1 have ſelected, contain ap- 


parently the rudiments of our preſent lyrick meaſures, and the 
writers may be juſtly conſidered as the genuine anceſtors of 


the Engiib poets, 


de mai him pope avpeven, 
Pier he Banne one bidde ne mugen, 
, Uop Þ bilimped 1lome. | 
De ip pip Þ bir and bore 
— And ber buonen dome. 
Dead com on dir mideland 
Pups Sey veplep onde, 5 
And penne and popgze and irpine, 
On pe and on londe. | | 
le am elde Banne ic pep, 
A punrpe J ec a lope. ; 
Ic ealdi mope Banne 1c veve, 
Di pit oghre co bi moe. 
de Þ hine pelue uohger, 
Von 2 open uon chiſde. 
be pal comen on euele preve, 
Bure od him bi milde. 
Ne hopie pip ro hie pee, 
Ne pepe to lip piue. 
Ri pop lum pelue eupich man, 
Dxp pile he bie 8 aliue. 
Gupich man mid Þ he haue ð, 
Mai bexxen heuehiche. 
ge Be lexpe 7 pe de moge, 
.. Þepe awep iliche. . | 
pheuene and ende he ovepries, 
Dir ehen bid ae. | m1 Rea 
8unne q mone J alle prenppen, 


Died Gieprpe on hip lihre., 


THE HISTORY OY TAI 


60 And annoon his mouth was openyd and his tunge, and 
he ſpak and bleſſide God. We | | | 

61 And drede was maad on all hir-neighbouris, and all 
the wordis weren pupliſchid on alle mounteynes of Judee. 


62 And alle men that herden puttiden in her herte, and 
ſeiden what manner child ſchal this be, for the hond of the 
Lord was with him. | 


63 And Zacarye his fadir was fulfillid with the holy Goſt, 


and profeciede and ſeide. 


64 Blefſid be the Lord God of Iſrael, for he has viſited 
and maad redempcioun of his puple, 

65 And he has rered to us an horn of helthe in the hous of 
Dauich his child. 


66 As he ſpak by the mouth of hiſe holy prophetis 
that weren fro the world. | 


67 Helth fro oure enemyes, and fro the hond of alle men 
that hatiden us, , 


68 To do merſy with oure fadris, and to have mynde of 
his holy teſtament, 


69 The grete ooth that he ſwoor to Abraham our fadir, 


70 To geve himſelf to us, -that we without drede dely- 
vered fro the hond of our enemyes ſerve to him, | 

71 In holyneſſe and rightwiſneſſe before him, in alle our 
dayes. 5 


72 And thou child ſchalt be clepid the profete of the 


| higheſte, for thou ſchalt go before the face of the Lord to 
make redy hiſe weyes. 9 5 


73 To geve ſcience of heelth to his puple into remiſſioun 
of her ſynnes. 5 


74 By the inwardeneſs of the merſy of oure God, in the 


which he ſpringyng up fro on high hath viſited us. 


75 To geve light to them that ſitten in derkneſſis, and in 
ſchadowe of deeth, to dreſſe oure feet into the weye of 
o 1 | | 

76 And the child wexide, and was confortid in ſpiryt, 
-_ was in deſert placis till to the day of his ſchewing to 
rael, | 5 e | 


be por hyper d enche ð and hper doß, 
JJ EEE 
Nip no loue nd 4 ir rr. 
Ne no king ypich ip dhihce. 
peuene J ende 5 all Fat io, 
Biloken ir on hir honde. 
Pe deð al Þ hip pille ir. 
On rea and ec on londe. 
be iy ond alburen onde, 
Ind ende alburen ende. 
Pe one iy eue on eche prede, 
Wende pep Zu pende. RI 
2 1} buuen up and bine den, 
Bogen and ec bihind. 
de man } gover pille deS, + 
Die mai hine aihpan uinde. 
Eche pune he he nð, 
Ind por eche dede. 
Pe Funh piz's echer 18anc, 
Wat hpar rel up xo hede. 
de man neue nele don od, 
Ne neupe 7od lip leden. 
en ves q dom come co hip dune, 
Pe mai him Fon adneden. 3 
Dune 5 here 5 chele, 
; ecke oo al unhele. 1 
Duph de ð com on Sir mideland, 
And oven umelðe. | | 
Ne mai non hepre hir ibenche, 
Ne no cunge telle. _ __ 
Pu muchele pinum and hu uele, 
Bie ð inne helle. GE; 
Lowe Lov mid une hiepre, 
or mid al une mibese, e. 
nd une emcquprene po up rely, 
Spo 9 N 2 f T 5 


s8Waume den habbeð lexye mengðe, 


| And pume den habbe ð moge. 
Sch eprep Gan Þ he veve, 
 Eprep Þ he ppanc pope. 
Noe fel Sen bi bpedne pin, 
Ne obe kenne eyxe. 
Lod one rel bi echer lip, 
And blirce and eche pero. 


Ne 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


Nie ral Sap bi rere ne fenud, 
pele none. 
Ihe Þ men up bihar, 
yall ben zod one. | bl 
Ne mai no mengþe bi yo muchel, 
gpo ir ʒoder ih sg. 
K ir poþ pune and buhe, 
nd dai _— N 
Den 1 e buTe pane, 
Ind 4 Ay het 1 . 
Se þ mai and nele h come, 
gone hir fel uon dðenche. 
peng xp bliſce buren xpeqe, 
And lip 3 dea de. * 1 
Der eune pullen punie 
BliSe 1 and Ae. 
Dep ir xeuxeþe buten elde, 
Ind elde buren unhelbe. 
Nip Sen Folge ne pon non, 
Ne non unifel&e. 
Peng me xel diuhren ipen, 
Spo axe he ix mid ire. 
Be one mai and yel al bien, 
Engler and manner blirece. 
| To ane bliyce up bping Zod, 
Dec hie buxen ende. 
Panne he une paula unbinx, 
Op lichamlice _——_ | Ee” 
L Lupe Zeue vp leve ppich lip, 
Nag babe N ende. 
Der pe moren vide cumen, 
Panne pe henney pende. 


V 


About the year 1150, the Saxon began to take a form in 
which the beginning of the preſent Exgliſb may be _ 

diſcovered ; this change ſeems not to have been the effect of 
the Norman conqueſt, for very few French words are found 
to have been introduced in the firſt hundred years after it; 
the language muſt therefore have been altered by cauſes like 
thoſe which, notwithſtanding the care of writers and ſocieties 
inſtituted to obviate them, are even now daily making inno- 
vations in every living language. I have exhibited a ſpeci- 
men of the language of this age from the year 1135 to 1140 
of the Saxon chronicle, of which the latter part was apparently 


written near the time to which it relates. 


Pi ene pon pe king Srephne open pz co Nop- 
mand. J he per unden- Fangen. pon di Þ hi penden 5 
he ſculde ben alruic alyre « com per. I po he have 
ec hir Theron. ac he To deld 1T J ing a roxlice. 
Gicel 2 Penpi king Jade ned Told J pyiueN. and na 
od ne dide me pon hip faule pan og. Da þe king 8ce- 
phne To Enxla- land com pa macod he hip ⁊adeſung #T 
Oxene- Pond. J ban he nam he bircop Rogep op 8e hey- 
beni. J Na bipcop op Lincoln. J xe Lancelep 


3 hire neuer. J vive ælle in phirun. Til hi japen 


ene caprlep. Da pe puikep unde zæNon Þ he milde 


man par 1 fopre J Fod. J na jupTipe ne dive. ba diden 


hi alle punvep. PI hadden him manned maked and 

a der ruohen. ac hi nan TneuGe ne heolden. alle he pznon 
pon - Tpopen. J hene cheo der pon- lonen. fo 
man hip car rler makede and aq ner him heolven. and 
Pylden pe land pull op car rler. Þ1 puencren ruide pe 


| Ppecce men of he land mid capcel-peopcep. ba pe cayxler 


pagen maked. pa pylden hi mid deouler and yuele men. 
Da namen hi pa men pe hi penden Þ ani zod hepden. 
bade be nibrer and be dæier. capl-men J pimmen. and 
diden heom in ppupun epren old and pyluen. J pined 
heom un- xellendlice pining, pop of og nzune nan maNn- 
Typ ppa pined alye hi pzpon., Me henqed up bi be pet 
and ymoked heom mid pul rxmoke. me henxed bi pe 
þumbep. oðen bi be heped. 1 hengen bpynizep on hep 
pet. Me vive cnocred c henger abuxon hene hæued. J 
uuny den ro 5 ʒæde co p hepnep. Pi diden heom in 
gquagtenne þap navmpep J pnakep J padep pænon inne. J 
dnapen heom pa. Sume hi diden in cpucer-hup, Þ i in 
an cepre 5 pap pcom'e 4 naneu, J un dep. 5 vive cæ pe 
FTraner pen inne. I hende be man Ten inne. Þ hi bæcon 
alle pe lime. In mam op pe capclep pzpon log J Sni. 
5 pxgon pachenrezep xh oðen þpe men hadden onoh 
To bæpon onne. 5 pap pa maced Þ ir ærrned co 
an beom. 5 diden an Feænp inen aburon þa manner note 
I hip halr. Þ he ne mihre nopide npander ne ren. ne 
ien. ne plepen. oc bzpon al Þ inen. Mani pupen hi dha- 
pen mid hunzzp. ] ne canne. I ne mai ellen alle pe pundey. 
ne alle pe piner 5 ha oven ppecce men on hip land. 15 


7 


mice xx. pinxen 5 haly 


pan Lorin ham 4 Epcun. J op Buᷓo op Wa 


| heglice. in Ge myn 


æuſuc Nice 


larteve ha xIx. pincpe pile Srephne par king. I ue It 


par uuehye and uue e. Pi Izivengxilver on þe cuner 
2 pile. J clepeden c Tenpeque. pa pe pnecce men 
ne hadden 


nan mone To giuen. þa pxveden hi and bnendon 
alle be cunef. 5 pel pu mihcer panen all adæif pane 
der þu neune finden man in Tune rcrende. ne land 


Tiled. Da 4 dæne. 5 plec. j czpe, j burene pon 


nan ne pæy o pe land. Whecce men rcunuen op hunzen. 
rume jeden on ælmer pe papen pum pile ice men. um 
plugen ue of lande. Wey næupe zæc mane ppeccehed 
on land. ne nzune he den men pepe ne diden pan hi 
diden. pon ouep i Son ne pon-baien hi nouBep. cince. 
ne cynce-1end. oc nam al pe od 5 pap inne par. J 
bnenden y ðen '* cynce q alcexzdene, Ne hi ne pop- 
banen bipcopep land. ne abborep. ne pheorxey. ac pzuevden . 
munecep. I clenekep. J zumuc man ode he oven myhre. 
Lip tpa men ode hne coman judend to an Tun. al 

Tunycipe pluzzn pop heom. penden Þ hi pzpon pzuepep. 
De biycoper 7 lened men heom cunrede zune. oc pap heom 


naht ban op. pon hi pzpon all Pg I op- ruonen 
7 roplonen. Wap pz me tileve. be ende ne ban nan conn, 
FP 


and pap all fon-von mid puilce dædey. 7 hi ræden 
openſice Þ Lqure ylep. , hir halechen. Suile j mane banne 
pe cunnen æin. olenden xix. pinTne pon u nner. 
On al hir 1 5 heold Wenk Abo. wa A 
ZE, J vir. dæir. mid micel 
ruinc. 5 pand be muneker. I te zepcep al q heom behoued. 
J heold mycel capiced in che hup. and hoð pe dene pnohxe 


on he cince 5 rerde han To landey 5 penxer. I oded cr 


fruy de and Izv c nefen.. and bnohce heom ino he nepæ 
mynpene _— Pecpep mzrre-ovx1 mid mice] pupcycipe. 
f par anno ab imcannatione Dom. Mcxt, a combuyxione 
0 


c1 XxIII. And he pon to Rome 5 bhæn pær pæl unvep- 


anzen pam þe Pape Sugenie. I bexec chane pfuui- 
8 . an of alle pe lander 1 Nabbet- sse Jan o * pe 
an 


2 ien To pe cince-pican. J ip he len; more 
re he mine To don of pe hodep - pycan. Anv ; 

he bezzc in lanvep Þ nice men hepden mid pepenxþe. 
op Willelm Malvurc be heold Rogingham on caprel he 


Tulle he pan 

Þypclingb. J Scanepix, J Lx. pot. op Alvepingle lc 

zen. And he makede manie munekep. 5 planxede piniæpd. 

3 makeve manie peonkep, 5 pende pe Tun becene han rc 

=» pz. and pæy od munec 7 god man, j font hi luveven 
od 


and ode men. Nu pe pillen pægen pum del par be- 
lamp on * hne r Clan, 055 har Tang pe Juveup 
ox Non-pic 


hron an Lpipcen cild bepopen Erecnen. 
and pmeden him alle pe ilce pining Þ upe Dpihrin pap 
ined. and on lang · ꝑfudæi him on node hengen pon ume 
pikenep luue. J pySen bypieven him. Wenden 1 
culde ben pon holen. oc une Dpihxin axypede Þ he pap 
ali mancy . J co munekep him namen. ] bebypiev him 
Ferne. J he maker þup une Dpuhrin 
1 and manipældlice minaclep. I hatre he . Wile 
m:- 
On þip ʒæn com Dauid king op 8corlano mid opmere 
F=pd To pip land polde pinnan piy land. J him com To- 
Kune Willelm eohl op Albamap pe king adde berebr 
von- pic. J To Ode æuez men mid peu men J puhxen 
pid heom. I plemden pe king =T ce pranvapd. 5 flogen 
ruide micel op hip qenge- 3 
On þip xp polde he king Scephne ryycen Rodbe v eopl 
ox Lloucef ce. pe ogy pune Penpiep. ac he ne mihce 
FoP he pahr ic pan. Da epren hi þe lengren ber cenede 
yunne J Te dæi aburon nonxid dejey. ba men eden p 
me lihrede candler to zen bi. 5 Þ pap x11. kT. Apful. 


2 men pub e <p Hen eprep pond - peohde 
Willelm ÆEyce- bipcop op Lanxpag- IR J Te king ma- 
kede Teobald ZEnce-bipcop. be pap abbot in be Bec, Den 
efTem px ꝓui de micel uvenpe becuyx be king 5 Randolp 
eonl of Lzpcpe nohx ponði Þ he ne jap him al Þ he 
cude axen him, alye he dide alle oð ne. oc zppe be mane 
1ap heom pe pæhye hi pæhon him. De eonl heold Lincol 
azznep þe king. 7 benam him al Þ he ahre To bauen. 1 
Tc king pop -piven q bepxzrre him 5 hip bnoðen Willelm 
de R... ane in pe caprel. 5 xe coil prel ux fende 
exren Rodbenx eohl op Lloucer ne. j bpohe him piden 
mid micel pend. and puhren ie on Landelmayre- dæi 
agener heone lauend. j namen him. pon hir men him 
puyken 5 Plugæn. and læd him xo Bhirxope and diden þap 
in pupun. J. .. rener. Da pay all Enzle- land f ryned 
man oy em pp. and all yuel pæy in lande. Dep exren 
com pe kinzep dohren penſuer be hepde ben Gmpe pic on 
Klamanie. J nu pzp cunxerye in Angou. j com to Lun- 
dene. J Te Lundeniyrce pole hine polde væcen j cr plen. 
3 Foplep par micel:. Dep epgren pe biycop op Win- 
cer xe * pe kingep bno den Srephnep. ppac pid Rod- 
| OD bepe. 


liven, 


N N ä 
V2 =, * 
- 7 n 


heom til hi ataven up hene care 


dide mane yuel panne zoÞ, 


9 unge eo 
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THE HISTORY OF THE 


bet eopl 4 pid þempepice and ppop heom þ he neu 
— mid he Tas PTB | plOh baden. ary de alle 
men pe mid him hcolden, and ræde heom Þ he polde 


ſuen heom up Uin · cer he. j dide heom cumen piden. Pa 


hi bæen inne pepen pa com pe kinger cuen .. hine 
eros be 7 bexzr. heom. Þ pep pap inne micel hungep. 

a hi ne leng ne muhxen polen. þu ral hi ux 4 Fe. 
1 hi Gf pap piSuren J polecheden heom, and namen 
Rovbept eopl op Elou-cerc ne and ledden him co Roue- 
cer e. and diden him þape in phirun. and Te empeſuce 


be K. into an mynyrne. Da peopven Ba pipe men becpyx. 
e 


kinger ppeond 5 de eoplep ppeond, and pahrlede ua 5 


me peulve ſexen uc pe king of ppupun pop pe copl, 5 ce 


eon pop be king, I pua diden. 81 Sen den eprep pachleden 
king J Randolp econl ac 8ran-popo J adef po 
and v feuer prepcon 3 _— pculde berutken odem, 
" re ne pop-prod nah. pop pe king him piSen nam in 
PamTun, puphe picct pad, J dide him in ppupun. Je 
onep he ler him ux puphe pappe ped xo f Fohepande Þ 
e Tuo on haltvom, J Fyrler Fand. 5 he alle hir caprlep 


peulve ſiuen up. Bume he tap up and pume ne jap he 
nohr. and dive panne pxppe Banne he hap yculde. Da 


pap Enqle- land rulðe xo. deled. pume helden nid ce king, 
ume mid pempe hice. pop pa pe king pap in pfupun. 


Pal enden pe eonler J te ſuce men Þ he neue mane 
- --, you 


e cumme ux. 4 POTS pyd pempe hice. j bpohcen 
ine inxo Oxen- ond. and lauen hine pe bunch: Da Se 


king pap ure, pa hende Þ ren. and coc hip peond 1 


beter bine in pe cup. I me lac hipe dun on nthr op pe 


rup mid haper. J pral ur 4 pea: plch I nde on pore To. 
Walnz-ropd. D:xp eren pc pende open pe. J hi of 


Nopmand1 penden alle ppa pe king xo pe eopl of Angeu. 
ume hehe Lanker 7 pume hefe =" 10g pop he bear 
er. J hi nan helpe ne 

hepden oy pe _ Da pehde Euprace pe kingep pune To 
Fpance, I nam be kinxep puprep of Fance to pipe. pende 
ro biʒu con Nohmandi pp, puph. oc he ppedde hitel. J 
be ode juhre, pon he pap an hag man. po pape re he 
e neuevde pe lande J læide 

mio... . Þ on. he bpobre hip pip co Gnqle- land. J dide 
hipe in pe caf ce... . cb, od pimman pc pp. oc pct 


hedde licel blirre mid bim. 5 xpipc ne polde Þ he peulve 


lunge juxan. J papd ved and hip mode] beien. J te cap] 


oy Kuxu pæhd ded. I hip pune Peni Toc ro pe puce, And 


Te cuen * Fpance co-dælde ppa pe king. I pet com to pe 


Deni. J he voc hipe To pipe. I al Percou mid 
hine, Da 2 he mid ban 8 inco Enxle· land. 


85 pan caprlep, I de king ende aqeneſ him micel mage penð. 


bo ðpæ ehe puren hi not, oc pepden be Apce-bipcop J 
re pipe men berpux heom. F makede q pahre Þ te king 
reulde ben laue D 5 king ag he livede, q aprep hip da1 
pape pennt king, J he helde him pop. fade I he him pop 
pune, and pid 7 pahre peulve ben berpyx heom J on al 


Enxle-lanv, Pip und ce odne ponuuandep per hi ma- 


keden puonen To haiden þe king J re copl, and te bipcop. 


Ie coplep. I jucemen alle, Da pap pe cop! unvenpangen 


wr Uin · cer ne and xr 1.undene mid mice] punhxycipe. and 


ſhort fragments the firſt is a rude attempt at the preſent 
meaſure of eight ſyllables, and the ſecond is a natural intro- 
duction to Revert ef Glouceſter, being compoled in the ſame 
meaſure, which, however rude and barbarous it may ſeem, 
taught the way to the Alexandrines of the French poctry, 


| FU R in ſee bi weſt ſpaynge. 
1 If a lond thore cokaygne. 
Der nil lond under 3 | 
Ot wel of govnil ber iliche. 

Hoy paravil be miri and briye,, 
Lokaygn if of fairir figs, 
Whar if per in paraviſ, 

- Bor graſſe and flure and greneriſ. 
Boy per be 101 and grer vure, 

Der nil mer bore frure. 
Her nil halle bure no bench. 
ho warir man if purſco quench, 
Beþ per no men bur two, | 
pely and enok allo, 


century, ſeems to have uſed a kind of 


which, poliſhed into greater exactneſs, 


that it was continued in u 
| feventeenth century, 


Llinglich may hi go. 325 
Whar per wonih men no mod. ; 
In cokaygne iſ met and drink 
Wipuxe care how and ſwink. 
Pe mex af trie þe brink ſo clere: 
To none ruſſin and ſopper. 
I ſigge for ſoþ bouxe were. 
Der niſ lond on er pe iſ pere. 
Under heuen nif lond 1 wiſſe. 
Of ſo mochil 101 and bliſſe. 
Per if mani ſwere ſiy ce. 
Al if vat niſ per no niy de. 
Per niſ bare x noþer ſcrif. 
Niſ per no vep ac euer lif. 
Per niſ lac of mer no clopþ. 
- Per niſ no man no woman wroß. 
Der niſ ſerpent wolf no fox. 
Þorſ no capil. kowe no ox. 
Per niſf ſchepe no ſwine no gore, 
No non horwyla god ic wore. 
' Noper harare pr gs: ſrove. 
De land iſ ful of ober gode. 
Niſ per flei fle no lowſe. 
In cloþ in coune bed no houſe. 
Per niſ dunnir ſlexe no hawle. 
No non vile worme no ſnawile. 
No non ſcorm rein no winde. 
Der nif man no woman blinde. 
Ok al if game 101 and gle. 
Wel iſ him pat per mai be. 
Der beþ riverſ gre and fine. 
Of oile melk honi and wine. 
Wadir ſeruipb ber to noþing. | | 
Bor to liye and To wauſſing. 3 


SANTA MARGARE TTA. 


ODE and yonge 1 pre ou oure folieſ for to lexe. 
Denche on god pax yef ou wir oure ſunneſ xo bee. 
Pere mai rellen ou. wid wordeſ terre and ſwere, hgh 
De vie of one meidan. waſ hotcen Maregrere. 
Pire fader waſ a parriac, aſ ic ou xellen may. 
In auntioge wif echeſ 1 Se falſe laß. 
Deve godeſ and doumbe. he ſerved nitt an day. 
do deden mony obere. pat ſinger weilawey. 
Theodoſius wal if nome, on criſt ne levede he noutt. 
De levede on þe falſe godeſ. Bar peren wid honden wroutt. 
Do par child ſculde chriſtine ben. ic com him well in poutt. 
S bed wen 1T were ibore. To debe ic were ibnoutt. 
De moder waſ an hepene wif pat hire to wyman bere, 
Do E child ibore waf. nolde ho hir furfare. 8 
Do ſende c ino aſye. wid meſfagerſ ful yare. 


To a noquce pax hire wiſte. and ſexxe hire xo lore. 


De norice pax hire wiſte. children aheuede ſeuene. 
De eittebe waſ maregrere. crifreſ may of heuene. 
Taleſ ho ani Tolve. ful feire ant ful evene; | 


 Wou ho poleden marxirdom. ſein Laurence anc ſeinxe 8xeuene. 
alle diden him man- ned. and puopen pe paip To halden. 
and hir pand pone fuiðe od paiy pua Þ neune pap hene. b 
Da pap de king prpenxepe panne he wuept hep par. 1 
re cop! pepde ouep pz. J al pole him luuede. pop he 
vive qod jupripe makede pair: . 5 


In theſe fragments, the adulteration of the Saxon tongue, 


by a mixture of the Norman, becomes apparent; yet it is 
not ſo much changed by the admixture of new words, which 
might be imputed to commerce with the continent, as by 


Changes of its own form and terminations; for which no 
| | | | Treaſon can be given. | 1 
Nearly about this time, the following pieces of poetry | 
ſeem to have been written, of which 1 have inſerted only 


Hitherto the language uſed in this iſland, however dif- 
ferent in ſucceſſive time, may be called Saxon; nor can it be 
expected, from the nature of things gradually changing, that 
any time can be aſſigned, when the Saxon may be laid to 
ceaſe, and the Engliſh to commence. Robert of Glouceſter, 
however, who is placed by the criticks in the thirteenth 

ave uſed intermediate dition, 
neither Saxon nor Engliſh, in his work therefore we ſee the 
tranſition exhibited, and, as he is the firſt of our writers in 


_ rhyme, of whom any large work remains, 2 more extenſive _ 


quotation is extracted. 


5 | e writes apparently in the ſame 
meaſure with the foregoi PP * e ſam 


ng authour of St, Margarite, 

a appeared to our an- 
enius of the Engliſþ language, 
e almoſt to the middle of the 


ceſtors ſo ſuitable to the g 


OF þe batayles of Denemarch, pat hii dude in ys londe 


at worlt were of alle obere, we mote abbe an 
Worſt hii were. vor obere adde ſomwanne ydo, 2 
Az Romeyns & Saxons, & wel wuſte pat lond þerto, 


Ac 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


11 kept yt holde not, bote robby, and ſſende, 
As ec. & bats, & lle, & ne coupe abbe non ende. 
And bote lute yt nas worp, þey hii were overcome ylome. 
Vor myd ſlypes and gret poer as preſt efſone hii come. 
Kyng Adelwolf of þys lond kyng was tuenty ger. 
« Deneys come by hym ryuor pan hii dude er. | 
Vor in pe al our vorſt ger of ys kynedom | 
Myd pre & prytty ſſypuol men her prince hyder dome, 
And at Souþamtone aryuede, an hauene by Soupe, _ 
Anoper gret oft pulke tyme aryuede at Porteſmoupe, 
þe kyng nuſte weper kepe, at delde ys oft atuo. 
pe Denes adde * mayſtre, po al was ydo, | . 
And by Eſtangle an Lyndeſeye hii wende vorp atte laſte, 
And fo hamward al by Kent, & ſlowe & barnde vaſte, 
Azen wynter hil wende hem. anober zer eft hii come. 
And deſtrude Kent al out, and Londone nome. 
us al an ten ʒer pat lond hii brogte per doune, 
- So pat in pe teþe Fer of pe kynge's croune, 
Al byſoupe hii come alond, and pet folc of Somerſete 
poru pe byſſop Alcſton and pet fole of Dorſete 
| n come & ſmyte an batayle, & pere, poru Gode's grace, 
pe Deneys were al I & pe lond folc adde pe place, 
And more proweſſe dude en an pe kyng my te byuore, 
eruore gode lond men ne xeþ not al verlore. 
* kyng was pe boldore po, & xen hem be more drou, 
And ys foure godes ſones woxe vaſte y nou, . 
Edelbold and Adelbrygt, Edelred and Alfred. 
pys was a ſtalwarde tem, & of gret wyſdom & red, | 
And kynges were al foure, & defendede wel pys lond, 
An Deneys dude ſſame ynou, pat me volwel vond. 
Is ſyxtebe qere of be kynge's kynedom — 
In eldeſte ſone Adelbold gret oſt to hym nome, 
And ys fader alſo god, and opere heye men al ſo,  _ 
And wende agen pys Deneys, pat muche wo adde y do. 
Vor myd tuo hondred ſſypes & an alf at Temſe mouþ hit come, 
And Londone, and Kanterbury, and oper tounes nome, 
And ſo vorp in to Sobereye, & ſlowe & barnde vaſte, 
ere pe kyng and ys fone hem mette atte laſte. 
ere was batayle ſtrong ynou yſmyte in an browe. 
pe godes kyngtes leye adoun as gras, wan medeþ mowe. 
eueden, (bat were of yſmyte,) & ober lymes allo, 
Flete in blode al fram pe grounde, ar pe batayle were ydo. 
Wanne pat blod ſtod al abrod, vas per . wo y nou. | 
Nys yt reupe vorto hure, pat me fo volc flou? . 
Ac our ſyete Louerd atte laſte ſſewede ys ſuete grace, 
And ſende pe Criſtyne Englyſſe men be mayſtrye in pe place, 
And pe hepene men of Denemarch 2 were echon. 
Nou nas per ⁊ut in Denemarch Criſtendom non; 
pe kyng her after to holy chyrche ys herte pe more drou, 
And tepezede wel & al ys lond, as hii agte, wel y nou, 
Seyn Swythyn at Wyncheſtre byſſop bo was, | 5 
And Alcſton at Syrebourne, pat amendede muche pys cas. 
5 pe kyng was wel þe betere man poru her beyre red, 
 Tuenty wynter he was kyng, ar he were ded. 
At Wynchelſtre he was ybured, as he gut yp pere. 
Hys tucye ſones he Fef ys lond, as he byget ham ere. 
Adelbold, the eldore, pe kynedom of Eſtſex, 
And 11 65 Adelbryzt, Kent and Weſtſen. 
Ey gte hondred er yt was and ſeuene and fyfty al ſo, 
After pat God aner be com, pat pys dede was ydo. | 
Boþe hii wuſte by her tyme wel her kynedom, 
At pe vyfte zer Adelbold out of þys lyue nome. 
At Sſyrebourne he was ybured, & ys brober Adelbryge 
His kynedom adde after hym, as Jawe was and ryxt. | 
By ys daye be verde com of pe heþene men wel prout, 
And Hamteſſyre and deſtrude Wyncheſtre al out. 
And pat lond folc of Hamteſſyre her red po nome 
And of Bareſſyre, and foxte and pe ſſrewen ouercome, 
Adelbryzt was Kyng of Kent zeres folle tene, 
And of Weſtſex bote vyue, po he deyde ych wene. 


| ADELRED was after hym kyng y mad in þe place, 
| Eyqte hondred & ſeuene & ſyxty as in pe ger of grace. 
pe vorſte er of ys kynedom be Deneys þycke com, 
And robbede and deſtrude, and cytes vaſte nome. 
Mayſtres hii adde of her oft, as yt were dukes, tueye, 
Hynguar and Hubba, pat ſſrewen were bey e. 
In Eſt Angle hii byleuede, to reſt hem as yt were, 
Myd her oft al be wynter, of be vorſt gere. 
þe 22 Fer hii dude hem vorp. & ouer Homber come, 
And ſlowe to grounde & barnde, & Euerwyk nome. 
per was batayle ſtrong y nou, vor yſlawe was pere 
Olryc kyng of Homberlond, & monye pat with hym were. 
po Homberlond was pus yſſend, hii wende & tounes nome. 
So pat atte laſte to Eſtangle agen hym come. 
per hii barnde & robbede, an pat folc to grounde ſlowe, 
And, as wolues among flep, reulych hem to drowe. 
9 


Vor pat fo 


; | 


pat me morprede ſo pat folc, & non amendement nas, 


He ches levere to deye hymſulf, pat ſuch ſorwe to yſey. 


He dude hym Hh among hys fon, nolde he noþyg fle. 

Hii nome hym & ſcourged hym, & ſuþþe naked hym bounde 
To a tre, & to hym ſſote, & made hym mony a wounde, 
pat he arewe were on hym bo þycce, pat no ſtede nas byleuede. 
Atte laſte hii martred hym, and ſmyte of 3 heued. 

be ſyxte er of be crounement of Aldered be kyng 

A nywe oft com into pys lond, gret poru alle þyng; 
And anon to Redynge robbede and ſlowe. ; 


, and Alfred ys broþer nome men ynowe, 


ette hem, and a batayle ſmyte vp Aſſeſdoune. 
er was mony moder chyld, pat ſone lay ber doune. 
5 batayle ylaſte vorte nyt, and ber were aſlawe 
yt dukes of Denemarch, ar hii wolde wyþ drawe, 
And mony pouſend of ober men, & po gonne hii to fle; 
Ac hii adde alle ybe aſſend, zyf pe nyzt madde y be. 


Tueye batayles her after in pe ſulf gere 


Hii ſmyte, and at boþe þe heþene mayſtres were. 
be kyng Aldered ſone bo ben wey of deb nome, 

As yt vel, pe vyfty ger of ys kynedom. 3 
At Wymbourne he was ybured, as God gef bat cas, 


pe gode Alfred, ys broper, after hym kyog was. 


ALF RED, þys noble man, as in pe er of grace he nom 
Eyzte hondred & ſyxty & tuelue be kynedom. 
Arſt he adde at Rome ybe, &, vor ys grete wyſdom, 


pe pope Leon hym bleſſede, bo he þuder com, 


And pe kynge's croune of hys lond, pat in þys lond zut ys: 
And he led hym to be kyng, ar he kyng were ywys. 
An he was kyng of Engelond, of alle þat per come, 
pat vorſt pus ylad was of be pope of Rome, 


An ſuþþe ober after hym of pe erchebyſſopes echon. 


So bat hyuor hym pore kyng nas per non. 

In pe Soup ſyde of Temeſe nyne batayles he nome 

A en þe Deneys pe vorſt zer of ys kynedom. | 

Nye e he was pus in pys lond in batayle & in wo, 

An ofte ſyþe aboue was, and byneþe oftor moz _ 

So longe, pat hym nere by leuede bote pre ſſyren in ys hond, 


Hamteſſyre, and Wylteſſyre, and Somerſete, of al ys lond. 


A day as he wery was, and aſuoddrynge hym nome 


And ys men were ywend auyſſep, Seyn Cutbert to hym com. 
LIlch am,” he ſeyde, Cutbert, to be ycham ywend 


“ To brynge = gode tytynges. - Fram God ycham yſend. 
c of þys lond to ſynne her wylle al zeue, 
* And Fut nolle herto her ſynnes byleue | 


þoru me & ober halewen, pat in þys lond were yborez 


„„ * vor ou byddeþ God, wanne we beþ hym byuore, 


our Louerd myd ys eyen of milce on þe lokeþ peruore, 


* And þy poer be wole zyue agen, pat pou aſt ney verlore. 
« And bat pou r of ſo yle, Þo 


u ſſalt abbe tokynynge. 
« Vor pym men, pat bep ago to day auyſſyng e 
In lepes & in coufles ſo muche vy!is hii ſſolde hym brynge, 


pat ech man wondry ſſal of ſo gret cacchynge. 


« And pe mor vor pe harde n þe water yfrore hys, 


pat pe more agen pe kunde of vyſlynge yt ys. 


« Of ſerue yt wel azen God, and ylef me ys meſſager, 


And þou ſſall py wylle abyde, as ycham yrtold her.“ 
As þys kyng hero 


awoc, and of þys ſyzte þoxte, | 
Hys vyſlares come to hym, & ſo gret won of? fyſs hym brogxte, 


pat wonder yt was, & namelyche vor be weder was ſo colde, 


lyuede be god man wel, pat Seyn Cuthbert adde told, 


In Deuenyſſyre per after aryuede of Deneys 


pre and tuenty ſſypuol men, all azen pe peys, 


ße kynge's brober of Denemarch duc of oft was. 


Oure kynge's men of Engelond mette hem by cas, 
And ſmyte = an batayle, and her gret duc ſlowe, 
And eyxte hondred & fourty men, & her caronyes to drowe, 
po kypg Alfred hurde þys, ys herte gladede po, | 
bat lond folc to hym come ſo pycke ſo yt myte go, 
Of Somerſete, of Wylteſſyre, of Hamteſſyre perto, 
Euere as he wende, and of ys owe folc al ſo. Gs 
So pat he adde poer ynou, and atte laſte hii come, 
And a batayle at Edendone agen be Deneys nome, 
And ſlowe to grounde, & wonne pe mayſtre of the velde. 
kyng & ys grete duke bygonne hem to xelde - 
o pe kyng Alfred to ys wylle, and oſtages toke, 
Vorto wende out of ys lond, zyf he yt wolde loke; 
And Fut þerto, vor ys loue, to auonge Criſtendom, 
Kyng Gurmund, pe hexte kyng, vorſt ber to come. 
Kyng Alfred ys godfader was. & ybaptyſed ek per were 
may of her hexte dukes. and muche of pat folc pere 
yng Alfred hem huld wyþ hym tuelf dawes as he hende, 
And ſuþþe he gef hem large zyftes, and let hym wende. 


Hii, pat nolde Criſtyn be, of lande flowe po, 
And by onde fee in France dude wel muche wo, 
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THE HISTORY OF THE 


got firewen come agen, and muche wo here wroꝑte. 
c pe kyng Alfred atte laſte to ſame hem euere broxte, 
Kyng Alfred was pe wyſoſt kyng, pat long was byyore. 
Vor pey me ſegge be lawes beþ in worre tyme vorlore, 
Nas yt not ſo hiis daye. vor pey he in worre were, 
Lawes he made rygtuollore, and ſtrengore pan er were. 
Clerc he was god ynou, and zut, as me leh me, 

He was more pan ten zer old, ar he coupe ys abece. 
Ac ys gode moder ofte ſmale Fe. hym tok, 

Vor to byleue os ple, and loky on ys boke. 

So pat by por clergye ys rygt lawes he wonde, 

pat neuere er nere y mad, to 1 * lond. 

And vor pe worre was ſo muche of pe uher Deneys, 
þe men of þys ſulue lond were of þe worle peys. 


And robbede and ſlowe opere, þeruor he byuonde, 


nd go were hondredes in eche contreye of ys lond, 

And in ech toune of pe hondred a teþynge were alſo, 
And þat ech man he? hen gret lond in teþynge were ydo, 
And þat ech man knewe oper þat in teþynge were, 

And wuſte ſomdel of her ſtat, zyf me þu vp hem bere. 

So ſtreyt he was, bat þey me ledde amydde weyes heye 
Seluer, . non man ne dorſte yt nyme, Lind he yt ſeye. 
Abbeys he rerde mony on, and mony ſtudes ywys. 


Ac Wyncheſtrye he rerde on, pat nywe munſtre ycluped ys. 


Hys lyf eyxte and tuenty ger in ys kynedom ylaſte. 
After ys 90 he wos youre at Wyncheſtre atte laſte. 


Sir Jobn Mandeville wrote, as he himſelf informs us, in 
the fourteenth century, and his work, which compriſing a 
relation of many different particulars, conſequently required 
the uſe of many words and phraſes, may be properly 
ſpecified in this place, Of the following quotations, I have 
choſen the firſt, becauſe it ſhows, in ſome meaſure, the ſtate 
of European \cience as well as of the Engliſh tongue; and the 


ſecond, becauſe it is valuable for the force of thought and 


beauty of expreſſion, 


IN that lond, ne in many othere bezonde that, no man 

may ſee the ſterre tranſmontane, that is clept the ſterre 
of the ſee, that is unmevable, and that is toward the Northe, 
that we clepen the lode ſterre, But men ſee another (terre, 
the contrarie to him, that is toward the Southe, that is 
clept Antartyk. And right as the ſchip men taken here 
avys here, and governe hem be the lode iterre, right ſo don 
{chip men bezonde the panties, be the ſterre of the Southe, 
the which ſterre apperethe not to us, And this ſterre, that 
is toward the Northe, that wee clepen the lode ſterre, ne 
apperethe not to hem. For whiche cauſe, men may wel per- 
ceyve, that the londe and the ſee ben of rownde ſchapp 
and forme, For the partie of the firmament ſchewethe in 
© contree, that ſchewethe not in another contree. And men 
may well preven be experience and fotyle compaſſement of 
wytt, that zif a man fond paſſages be ſchippes, that wolde 
go to ſerchen the world, men myghte ſchippe alle 
aboute the world, and aboven and benethen, The whiche 
thing I prove thus, aftre that I have ſeyn. For I have 
been toward the parties of Braban, and beholden the Aſtro- 
labre, that the ſterre that is clept the tranſmontayne, is 53 


8 highe. And more forthere in Almayne and Bewme, 
it 


athe 58 degrees. And more forthe toward the parties 
ſeptemtrioneles, it is 62 degrees of heghte, and certyn 
mynutes. For I my ſelf have meſured it by the Aſtrolabre. 
Now ſchulle ze knowe, that azen the 'T'ranſmontayne, is the 
tother ſterre, that is clept Antartyk ; as I have ſeyd before. 
And tho-2 ſterres ne meeven nevere, And be hem turnethe 
alle the firmament, righte as dothe a wheel, that turnethe be 
his axille tree: ſo that tho ſterres beren the firmament in 2 
egalle parties; ſo that it hathe als mochel aboven, as it hath 
benethen. Afﬀere this, I have gon toward the parties me- 
ridionales, that is toward the Southe : and I have founden, 
that in Lybye, men ſeen firſt the ſterre Antartyk. And lo 
fer I have gon more in tho contrees, that I have founde that 
{terre more highez ſo that toward the highe Lybye, it is 
18 degrees of heghte, and certeyn minutes (of the whiche, 
bo minutes maken a degree) after goynge be ſee and be 
londe, toward this contree, of that I have ſpoke, and to 
other yles and londes bezonde that contree, I have founden 
the (terre Antartyk of 33 degrees of heghte, and mo mynutes, 
And zif 1 hadde had companye and ſchippynge, for to go 
more bezonde, I trowe wel in certyn, that wee ſcholde have 
ſeen alle the roundneſle of the tirmament alle aboute. For 
as I have iryd zou be forn, the half of the firmament is 
betwene tho a ſterres: the whiche halfondelle I have ſeyn. 
And of the tother halfondelle, I have ſeen toward the Northe, 
undre the 'I'ranfmontane 62 degrees and 10 mynutesz and 
toward the partie meridionalle, I have ſcen undre the An» 


tartyk 33 degrees and 16 mynutes : and thanne the halfon. 
delle of the firmament in alle, ne holdethe not but 180 de- 
grees. And of tho 180, I have ſeen 62 on that o part, and 
3 on that other part, that ben 95 degrees, and nyghe the 
palfondelle of a degree; and ſo there ne faylethe but that 
I have ſeen alle the firmament, ſaf 84 degrees and the halfon. 
delle of a degree; and that is not the fourthe part of the 
firmament. For the 4 partie of the roundneſſe of the firma - 
ment holt go degrees: ſo there faylethe but 5 degrees and 
an half of the fourthe partie. And alſo I have ſeen the 3 
parties of alle the roundneſſe of the firmament, and more zit 
5 degrees and an half. Be the whiche I * zou certeynly, 
that men may envirowne alle the erthe of alle the world, 
as wel undre as aboven, and turnen azen to his contree, thar 
hadde companye and ſchippynge and conduyt: and alle weyes 
he ſcholde fynde men, londes, and yles, als wel as in this 
contree, For zee wyten welle, that thei that ben toward the 
Antartyk, thei ben ftreghte, feet azen feet of hem, that 
dwellen undre the tranſmontane ; als wel as wee and thei 
that dwellyn undre us, ben feet azenſt feet. For alle the 
parties of ſee and of lond han here appoſitees, habitables 
or trepaſſables, and thei of this half and bezond half. And 
wytethe wel, that aftre that, that I may parceyve and com- 


| PR. the londes of Preſtre John, emperour of Inde 


en undre us. For in goynge from Scotlond or from 
Englond toward Jeruſalem, men gon upward alweys. For 
oure lond is in the lowe partie of the erthe, toward the Weſt: 
and the lond of Preſtre John is the low partie of the erthe, 
toward the Eſt : and thei han there the day, whan wee have 
the nyghte, and alſo highe to the contrarie, thei han the 
nyghte, whan wee han the day, For the erthe and the ſee 
ben of round forme and ſchapp, as I have ſeyd beforn, 
And than that men gon upward to o coſt, men gon doun- 
ward to another coſt, Alſo zee have herd me ſeye, that 
Jeruſalem is in the myddes of the world; and that may men 
preven and ſchewen there, be a ſpere, that is pighte in to 
the erthe, upon the hour of mydday, whan it is equenoxium, 


that ſchewethe no ſchadwe on no ſyde. And that it ſcholde 


ben in the myddes of the world, David wytneſſethe it in the 
Pſautre, where he ſeythe, Deus operatus eſt ſalute in medio 
terre. Thanne thei that parten fro the parties of the Weſt, 
for to go toward Jeruſalem, als many iorneyes as thei gon 

upward for to go thidre, in als many iorneyes may thei gon 
fro Jeruſalem, unto other confynyes of the ſuperficialtie of 
the erthe bezonde. And whan men go bezonde tho iour- 
neyes, towarde Ynde and to the foreyn yles, alle is envyron- 
ynge the roundneſſe of the erthe and of the ſee, undre oure 
contrees on this half. And therfore hathe it befallen many 
tymes of o thing, that I have herd cownted, whan I was 
zong; how a worthi man departed ſumetyme from our 
countrees, for to go ſerche the world. And fo he paſſed 
Ynde, and the yles bezond Ynde, where ben mo than 5000 
yles: and fo longe he wente be ſee and Jond, and ſo en- 
viround the world be many ſeyſoͤns, that he fond an yle, 
where he herde ſpeke his own langage, callynge on oxen 
in the plowghe, ſuche wordes as men ſpeken to beſtes in his 
owne contree ; whereof he hadde gret mervayle: for he 


knewe not how it myghte be. But I ſeye, that he had 


gon ſo longe, be londe and be ſee, that he had envyround 
alle the erthe, that he was comen azen envirounynge, that 
is to ſeye, goynge aboute, unto his owne marches, zif he 
wolde have paſſed forthe, til he had founden his contree 
and his owne knouleche. But he turned azen from thens, 
from whens he was come fro; and fo he loſt moche peyne- 
fulle labour, as him ſelf ſeyde, a gret while aftre, that he 
was comen hom. For it befelle attre, that he wente in to 
Norweye ; and there tempeſt of the ſee toke him; and he 
wa! pre in an yle; and whan he was in that yle, he knew 
wel, that it was the yle, where he had herd ſpeke his owne 
langage before, and the callynge of the oxen at the plowghe : 
and that my pune thinge. But how it ſemethe to ſymple 
men unlerned, that men ne mowe not go undre the erthe, 
and alſo that men ſcholde falle toward the hevene, from 
undre | But that may not be, upon leſſe, than wee mowe 
falle toward hevene, fro the erthe, where wee ben. For fro 
what partie of the erthe that men duelle, outher aboven or 
benethen, it ſemethe alweyes to hem that duellen, that thei 
gon more righte than ony other folk. And righte as it 
lemethe to us, that thei ben undre vs, righte ſo it ſemethe 
hem, that wee ben undre hem. For zif a man myghte falle 
fro the erthe unto the firmament; be grettere reſoun, the 
erthe and the ſee, that ben ſo grete and ſo hevy, ſcholde fallen 
to the firmament : but that may not be: and therfore ſeithe 
oure Lord God, Non timeas me, qui ſuſpendi terrã ex nichilo? 
And alle be it, that it be poſſible thing, that men may ſo en- 
vyronne alle the world, natheles of a 1000 perſones, on ne 
myghte not happen to returnen in to his contree. For, for 


the 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE.. 


the gretneſſd of tho erthe and of the ſee, men may, go he. a, 
1000 and a 1000 other weyes, that no man coyde enn 
perfitely toward the parties that he cam fro, hut zif it were 
be aventure and h PP, or be. the, grace of God. For the 
erthe is fulle large and fulle gret, and holt in roundneſſe and, 
abouie envyroun, be aboyen and be benethen 2042 5.myles, 

aftre the opynyoun of the old wile aſtronomeres, And here. 
ſeyenges 1 repreve noughte. But aftre my lytylle wyr, it 
ſemethe me, ſavynge here reverence, that it is more. And 
for to have bettere underſtondynge, I ſeye thus, be ther 
ymagyned a figure, that hathe a gret compas; and aboute 
the poynt of the gret compas, that is 1 6 the. centre, be 
made another litille compas : than aftre, be the gret com- 
paſs deviſed be lines in manye parties; and that alle the lynes, 
meeten at the centre; ſo that in als manye parties, as the 
grete compas ſchal be departed, in als. manye, ſchalle be 
departed the litille, that is aboute the centre, alle be. it, 
that the ſpaces ben leſſe. Now thanne, be the gret com- 
pas . for the firmament, and the litille compas 
repreſented for the erthe, Now thanne the firmament is 
devyſed, be aſtronomeres, in 12 ſignes; and every ſigne is 
devyſed in 30 degrees, that is 360 degrees, that the firma- 
ment hathe aboven. Alſo, be the erthe devyſed in als manye 
parties, as the firmament; and lat every partye anſwere to a 
degree of the firmament: and wytethe it wel, that aftre the 


auctoures of aſtronomye, 700 furlonges of erthe anſweren to 


a degree of the firmament; and tho ben 87 miles and 
furlonges. Now be that here multiplyed be 360 ſithes; and 
than thei ben 315000 myles, every of 8 furlonges, aftre 
myles of oure contree, So moche hath the erthe in round- 
neſſe, and of heghte enviroun, aftre myn opynyoun and myn 
undirſtondynge. And zee ſchulle undirſtonde, that aftre the 
opynyoun of olde wiſe philoſophres and aſtronomeres, oure 
contree ne Irelond ne Wales ne Scotlond ne Norweye ne the 
other yles coſtynge to hem, ne ben not in the ſuperficyalte 
counted aboven the erthe; as it ſchewethe be alle the bokes 
of aſtronomye. For the ſuperficialtee of the erthe is departed 
in 7 parties, for the 7 planetes: and tho parties ben clept 
elymates. And oure parties be not of the 7 clymates : for 
thei ben deſcendynge toward the Weſt. And alſo theſe yles 
of Ynde, which beth evene azenſt us, beth noght reckned 
in the clymartes : for thei ben azenſt us, that ben in the lowe 
contree. And the 7 clymates ſtrecchen hem envyrounynge 
the worlt. 5 


II. And I John Maundevylle knyghte aboveſeyd, (alle 
thoughe I be unworthi) that departed from our contrees 
and paſſed the ſee, the zeer of grace 1322. that have paſſed 
manye londes and manye yles and contrees, and cerched 
manye fulle ſtraunge places, and have ben in manye a fulle 
gode honourable companye, and at manye a faire dede of 
armes, (alle be it that I dide none myſelf, for myn unable 
inſuffiſance) now I am comen hom (mawgree my ſelf) to reſte: 
for gowtes, artetykes, that me diſtreynen, tho diffynen the 
ende of my labour, azenſt my wille (God knowethe.) And 
thus takynge ſolace in my wrecched reſte, recordynge the 
tyme paſſed, J have fulfilled theiſe thinges and putte hem 
wryten in this boke, as it wolde come in to my mynde, 
the zcer of grace 1356 in the 34 zeer that I departede from 
oure contrees, Wherfore | preye to alle the rederes and 
| hereres of this boke, zif it pleſe hem, that thei wolde 
preyen to God for me: and 1 ichalle preye for hem. And 
alle tho that ſeyn for me a Pater noſter, with an Ave Maria, 
that God forzeve me my ſynnes, I make hem partneres 
and graunte hem part of alle the gode pilgrymages and of 
alle the gode dedes, that I have don, zif ony be to his 


'pleſance: and noghte only of tho, but of alle that evere! 


ſchalle do unto my lyfes ende. And I beſeche Almyghty 
God, fro whom alle godeneſſe and grace comethe fro, that 
he voucehſaf, of his excellent mercy and habundant grace, 
to fulle fylle hire ſoules with inſpiracioun of the Holy Goſt, in 
makynge defence of alle hire goſtly enemyes here in erthe, to 
hire ſalvacioun, both of body and ſoule; to worſchipe and 
thankynge of him, that is three and on, withouten — 
nynge and withouten endynge; that is, withouten qualitee, 
good, and withouten quantytee, gret; that in alle places 


C HAU CE R. 

ALAS! I wepyng am conſtrained to begin verſe of ſo- 

- rowfull matter, that whilom in floriſhyng ſtudie made 
delitable ditees. For lo! rendyng muſes of a Poetes editen 
to me thinges to be writen, and drerie teres. At laſte no 
dtede ne might overcame tho muſes, that thei ne weren fel- 
lowes, and foloweden my waie, that is to ſaie, when I 
was exiled, thei that weren of my youth whilom welfull 
and grene, comforten now ſorowtull wierdes of me olde 
man : 


is preſcht,. ang, alle thinges. contenynge 3 the whiche that | 


no, goodnelſe maꝝ amends, ne non evelle. Peres thy 0. 
od, be alle worldes 


Perth te trynytes lyverhe and regnethe G 


The firſt of our authours, who can be properly. aid to 
have written Engliſh, was Sir Jobn, Gower, who, in his Con- 
felſion of. a Lover, calls Chaucer his diſciple; and may therefore 
be conlidered as the father of our poetry. 


OWE for to ſpeke of the commune, 
N It 1 . that fortune, 
Which hath, befalle in ſondrye londes: 
But ofte for defaute of bondes 
All ſodeinly, er it be wiſt, 
A tunne, whan his lie ariſt 
Tobreketh, and renneth all aboute, 
Which els ſhulde nought gone out. | 
And eke full ofte a littell ſkare 
Vpon a bank, er men be ware, 
Let in the ſtreme, whiche with gret peine, 
If any man it ſhall reſtreine. 

Where lawe failleth, errour groweth. 
He it not wiſe, who that ne troweth. 
For it hath proued oft er this. 

And thus the common clamour is 

In every londe, where people dwelleth : 
And eche in his complainte telleth, 
How that the worde is miſwent, 

And thervpon his argument 

Yeveth euery man in ſondrie wiſe : 
But what man wolde him ſelfe auiſe 
His conſcience, and nought miſuſe, 
He maie well at the firſt excuſe 

His God, whiche euer ſtant in one, 
In him there is defaute none 

So muſt it ſtand vpon vs ſelue, 
Nought only vpon ten ne twelue, 

But plenarly vpon vs all. 

For man is cauſe of that ſhall fall, 


The hiſtory. of our language is now brought to. the point 
at which the hiſtory of our poetry is generally ſuppoſed to 
commence, the time of the illuſtrious Geoffry Chaucer, who 
may, perhaps, with great juſtice, be tiled the firſt of our 
verſifiers who wrote poetically. He does not, however, 
appear to have deſerved all the praiſe which he has received, 
or all the cenſure that he has ſuffered. Dryden, who, miſ- 
taking genius for learning, and in confidence of his abilities, 
ventured to write of what he had not examined, aſcribes to 
Chaucer the firſt refinement of our numbers, the firſt pro- 
duction of eaſy and natural rhymes, and the improvement of 
our language, by words borrowed from the more poliſhed 
languages of the continent. Skinner contrarily blames him 
in harſh terms for having vitiated his native 2 by whole 
cartloads of foreign words. But he that reads the works of 
Gower will find ſmooth numbers and eaſy rhymes, of which 
Chaucer is ſuppoſed to have been the inventor, and the 
French words, whether good or bad, of which Chaucer is 
charged as the importer, Some innovations he might 
probably make, like others, in the infancy of our poetry, 
which the paucity. of books does allow us to diſcover with 
particular exactneſs; but the works of Gower and Lydgate 
ſufficiently evince, that his diction was in general like that of 
his contemporaries : and ſome improyements he undoubtedly 
made by the various diſpoſitions of his rhymes, and by the 
mixture of different numbers, in which he ſeems to have 
been happy and judicious. I haye ſelected ſeveral ſpeci- 
mens both of his proſe and verſe; and among them, part 
of his tranſlation of Boetius, to which another verſion, made 
in the time of queen Mary, is oppoſed. It would be im- 
proper to quote very ſparingly an author of ſo much reputa- 
tion, or to make very large extracts from a book ſo gene- 
rally known. | 


COQOLYFILE | 
J Trar in tyme of proſperite, and floryſhyng ſtudye, 
I made pleaſaunte oe delectable dities, © better! 5 
now beyng heauy and ſad ouerthrowen in aduerſitie, am 
compelled to fele and taſt heuines and greif. Beholde the 
muſes Poeticall, that is to ſaye: the pleaſure that is in 
poetes verſes, do appoynt me, and compel me to writ 
theſe verſes in meter, and the ſorowfull verſes do wet my 
wretched face with very waterye teares, yſſuinge out of 
e | Y my 
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„ THE HISTORY OF THE 


man: for elde is comen unwarely upon me, haſted by 
the harmes that I have, and ſorowe hath commaunded his 
age to be in me, Heres hore aren ſhad overtimeliche upon 
my hed : and the ſlacke ſkinne trembleth of mine empted 
bodie, Thilke deth of men is welefull, that he ne cometh 
not in yeres that be ſwete, but cometh to wretches often 
icleped | Alas, alas! with how defe an ere deth cruell 


turneth awaie fro wretches, and naieth for to cloſe wepyng 


eyen. While fortune unfaithfull favoured me with light 
godes, that ſorowfull houre, that is to ſaie, the deth, had 
almoſte drente myne hedde: but now for fortune cloudie 
hath chaunged her decevable chere to mewarde, myne 
unpitous life draweth along ungreable dwellynges. O ye 
my frendes, what, or whereto avaunted ye me to ben wel- 
full ? For he that hath fallin, ſtode in no ſtedfaſt degre. 


N the mene while, that I ill record theſe thynges with my 


ſelf, and marked my wepelie complainte with office of 


poinctell: I ſaugh ſtondyng aboven the hight of myn hed a 
woman of full grete reverence, by ſemblaunt. Her eyen 


brennyng, and clere, ſeyng over the common might of 


menne, with a lively colour, and with ſoche vigour and 


ſtrength that it ne might not be nempned, all were it fo, that 


ſhe were full of ſo grete age, that menne woulden not trowen 
in no manere, that ſhe were of our elde. 

The ſtature of her was of doutous Jud emente, for ſome- 
tyme ſhe conſtrained and ſhronke her Given, like to the 


common meſure of menne: And ſometyme it ſemed, that 


ſhe touched the heven with the hight of her hedde. And 
when ſhe hove her hedde higher, ſhe perced the ſelf heven, 
ſo that the ſight of menne lokyng was in ydell: her clothes 
wer maked of right delie thredes, and ſubtel craft of per- 
durable matter, "The whiche clothes ſhe had woven with her 
owne handes, as I knewe well after by her ſelf declaryng, 
and ſhewyng to me the brautie: The whiche clothes a dark- 
neſſe oa forleten and diſpiſed elde had duſked and darked, 
as it is wonte to darke by ſmoked Images, 
In the nethereſt hemme and border of theſe clothes 
wenne redde iwoven therein a Grekiſhe A. that ſignifieth 
the life active, and above that letter, in the hieſt bordure, a 
Grekiſh: C. that ſignifieth the life contemplatife. And 
betwene theſe two letters there were ſeen degrees nobly 
wrought, in maner of ladders, by whiche degrees menne 
might climben from the nethereſt letter to the uppereſt: 
natheleſſe handes of ſome men hadden kerve that clothe, 
by violence or by ſtrength, and everiche manne of *hem 
had borne awaie ſoche peces, as he might getten. And for- 
ſothe this forſuaied woman bare ſmale bokes in her right 
hande, and in her left hand ſhe bare a ſcepter. And when 
ſhe ſawe theſe Poeticall muſes approchyng about my bed, 
and endityng wordes to, my wepynges, ſhe was a litle 
amoved, and glowed with cruell eyen. Who (qð ſhe) hath 


ſuffered approchen to this ſike manne theſe commen ſtrom- 


pettes, of which is the place that menne callen Theatre, 
the whiche onely ne aſſwagen not his ſorowes with remedies, 
but thei would feden and noriſhe hym with ſwete venime ? 
Forlothe, that ben tho that with thornes, and prickynges of 
talentes of affeccions, whiche that ben nothyng fructuous nor 
rofitable, diſtroien the Corne, plentuous of fruictes of reſon. 
For thei holden hertes of men in uſage, but thei ne deliver 
no folke fro maladie. But if ye mules had withdrawen fro 
me with your flatteries any unconnyng and unprofitable 
manne, as ben wont to finde commenly emong the peple, 1 
would well ſuffre the laſſe grevouſly, For why, in ſoche an 
unprofitable man myne ententes were nothyng endamaged. 
But ye withdrowen fro me this man, that hath ben nou— 
riſhed in my ſtudies or ſcoles of Eleaticis, and of Academicis 
in Grece, But goeth now rather awaie ye Mermaidens, 
whiche that ben ſwete, till it be at the laſt, and ſuffreth this 
man to be cured and heled by my mules, that is to lay, by 
my notefull ſciences. And thus this companie of mules 
iblamed calten wrothly the chere dounward to the yerth, 
and ſhewing by redneſſe ther ſhame, thei paſſeden ſorowfully 
the threſholde, And I of whom the ſight plounged in teres 
8 was 


ney of exile or baniſhment. Sometyme the ioye of happy 


with cloudes) and hath chaungyd her deceyuable counte- 


boſted me, ſayinge that I was happy when I had honor 


eſtandeth for theorica, that ſignifieth ſpeculacion or con- 


my eyes for ſorowe. Whiche muſes no feare without doute 
could overcome, but that they wold folow me in my 10ur- 


and luſty dele&able youth dyd comfort me, and nowe the 
courſe of ſorowfull olde age cauſeth me to reioyſe. For 
haſty old age vnloked for is come vpon me with al her 
incommodities and euyls, and ſorowe hath-commaunded and 
broughte me into the ſame old age, that is to fay: that 
ſorowe cauſeth me to be olde, before my time come of olde 
age. The hoer heares do growe vntimely vpon my heade, 
and my reuiled ſkynne trembleth my fleſh, cleane conſumed 
and waſte with forowe, Mannes death is happy, that 
cometh not in youth, when a man is luſtye, and in pleaſure 
or welth : but in time of aduerſitie, when it is often deſyred. 
Alas Alas howe dull and deffe be the eares of cruel death 
vnto men in miſery that would fayne dye: and yet refuſythe 
to come and ſhutte vp theyr carefull wepyng eyes. Whiles 
that falſe fortune favoryd me with her tranſitorye goodes, 
then the howre of death had almoſt overcome me. That 
is to ſay deathe was redy to oppreſſe me when I was in pro- 
ſperitie, Nowe for by cauſe that fortune beynge turned, 
from proſperitic into aduerſitie (as the clere day is darkyd 


naunce : my wretched life is yet prolonged, and doth con- 
tinue in dolour, O my frendes, why haue you ſo often 


oſſeſſions riches, and authoritie whych be tranſitory thynges, 
le that bath fallen was in no ſtedefaſt degre, N 


"HYLES that I conſiderydde pryuylye with my ſelfe 
the thynges before ſayd, and delcrybed my wofull 
complaynte after the maner and offyce of a wrytter, me 
thought J ſawe a woman ſtand oucr my head of a reuerend 
countenaunce, hauyng quycke and glyiteryng clere eye, 
aboue the common ſorte of men in lyuely and delectable 
coloure, and ful of ſtrengih, although ſhe ſemed fo olde that 
by no meanes ſhe is thought to be one of this oure tyme, 
her ſtature is of doutetul knowledge, for nowe ſhe ſhewethe 
herlelfe at the commen length or ſtatur of men, and other 
whiles ſhe ſemeth ſo high, as though ſhe touched heuen with 
the crown of her hed. And when ſhe wold ſtretch fourth 
her hed hygher, it alſo perced thorough heauen, ſo that 
mens ſyghte coulde not attaine to behold her. Her veſtures 
or cloths were perfyt of the finyile thredes, and ſubtyll 
workemanſhyp, and of ſubſtaunce permanent, whych veſturs 
ſhe had wouen with her own hands as I perceyued after by 
her owne ſaiynge. The kynde or beawtye of the whyche 
veſtures, a certayne darkenes or rather ignoraunce of oldenes 
forgotten hadde obſcuryd and darkened, as the ſmoke is 
wont to darken Images that ſtand nyghe the ſmoke. In the 
lower parte of the ſaid veſtures was read the Greke letter P. 
wouen whych ſignifyeth practiſe or actyffe, and in the 
hygher parte of the veſtures the Greke letter T. whych 


templation. And betwene both the ſayd letters were ſene 
certayne degrees, wrought after the maner of ladders, wherein 
was as it were a paſſage or waye in ſteppes or degrees from 
the lower part wher the letter P. was which is vnderſtand 
from practys or actyf, unto the hygher parte wher the letter 
T. was whych is vnderſtand ſpeculacion or contemplacion. 
Neuertheles the handes of ſome vyolente perſones had cut 
the ſayde veſtures and had taken awaye certayne pecis 
thereof, ſuch as every one coulde catch. And ſhe her ſelfe 
dyd bare in her ryght hand litel bokes, and in her lefte 
hande a ſcepter, which foreſayd phyloſophy (when ſhe law 
the muſes poetycal preſent at my bed, ſpekyng forowfull 
wordes to my wepynges) beyng angry ſayd (with terrible or 
frownynge countenaunce) who ſuffred theſe crafty harlottes 
to com to thys lycke man? whych can help hym by no 
means of hys griefe by any kind of medicines, but rather 
increaſe the ſame with ſwete poyſon. Theſe be they that 
doo dyſtroye the fertile and plentious commodytyes of reaſon 
and the fruytes therof wyth their pryckynge thornes, or 
barren affectes, and accuſtome or ſubdue mens myndes 
with ſickenes, and heuynes, and do not delyuer or heale them 
of the ſame. But yt your {latterye had conueyed or wyth- 
drawen from me, any vnlernyd man as the comen forte of 
people are wonte to be, 1 coulde haue ben better con- 
tentyd, for in that my worke ſhould not be hurt or hynderyd. 
But you haue taken and conveyed from me thys man that 
hath ben broughte vp in the ſtudyes of Ariſtotel and of 
Plato, Bur yet get you hence maremaids (that ſeme ſwete 
untyll you haue brought a man to deathe) and ſuffer me to 
heale thys my man wyth my mules or ſcyences that be 
holſome and good. And after that philoſophy had ſpoken 
thele wordes the ſayd companye of the mulys poeticall beynge 
rebukyd and fad, caſte down their countenaunce to the 


grounde, 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE”: 


was darked, ſo that I he might not know what that woman 


was, of ſo Imperial aucthoritie, I woxe all abaſhed and 
ſtonied, and caſt my ſight doune to the yerth, and began 
Rill for to abide what ſhe would doen afterward. Then 
came ſhe nere, and ſet her doune upon the uttereſt corner 


of my bed, and ſhe beholdyng my chere, that was caſt to 
the yerth, hevie and grevous of wepyng, complained with 


theſe wordes-'(that I ſhall ſaine) the perturbacion of my 


grounde, and by bluſſyng confeſſed their ſhamfaſtnes, and 
went out of the dores. But I (that had my ſyght dull and 
blynd wyth wepyng, ſo that I knew not what woman this 
was hauyng ſoo great aucthoritie) was amaſyd or aſtonyed, ' 
and lokyng downeward, towarde the grounde, I began pry- 
vylye, to look what thyng ſhe would ſaye ferther, then ſne 
had ſaid. Then ſhe approching and drawynge nere vnto 
me, ſat downe vpon the vttermoſt part of my bed, and 


lokyng vpon my face ſad with weping, and declynyd 


toward the earth for ſorow, bewayled the trouble of my mind 
wyth theſe ſayinges folowynge. e 46 


The Concluſions of the ASTROLAaBIt, 


This book (written to his ſon in the year of our Lord 1391, and in the 14 of King Richard II.) ſtandeth ſo good at this 
day, eſpecially for the horizon of Oxford, as in the opinion of the learned it cannot be amended, ſays an Edit. of Chaucer. 


LY TEL Lowys my ſonne, I perceve well by certaine 
— evidences thyne abylyte to lerne ſcyences, touching 
nombres and proporcions, and alſo well conſydre I thy beſye 
prayer in eſpecyal to lerne the tretyſe of the aſtrolabye, 
Than for as moche as a philoſopher ſaithe, he wrapeth hym 
in his frende, that condiſcendeth to the ryghtfull prayers 
of his frende : therfore I have given the a ſufficient aſtro- 
labye for oure orizont, compowned after the latitude of 
Oxenforde : upon the whiche by mediacion of this lytell 
tretiſe, I purpoſe to teche the a certaine nombre of conclu- 
ſions, pertainynge to this ſame inſtrument, I fay a certaine 
nombre of concluſions for thre cauſes, the firſt cauſe is this. 
Truſte wel that al the concluſions that have be founden, 
or ells poſſiblye might be founde in ſo noble an inſtrument 
as in the aſtrolabye, ben unknowen perfitely to anye mortal 
man in this region, as I ſuppoſe. Another cauſe 1s this, 
that ſothely in any cartes of the aſtrolabye that I have 
yſene, ther ben ſome concluſions, that wol not in al thinges 
perfourme ther beheſtes : and ſome of *hem ben to harde 
to thy tender age of ten yere to conceve, This tretiſe di- 


vided in five partes, wil l ſhewe the wondir light rules and 


naked wordes in Engliſhe, for Latine ne canſt thou nat 
pet but ſmale, my litel ſonne. But nevertheleſſe ſuffiſeth 
to the theſe trewe concluſyons in Engliſhe, as wel as ſuffiſeth 
to theſe noble clerkes Grekes theſe ſame concluſyons in 


Greke, and to the Arabines in Arabike, and to the Jewes 


in Hebrewe, and to the Latin folke in Latyn: whiche 
Latyn folke had *hem firſte out of other divers langages, and 
write *hem in ther owne tonge, that is to faine in Latine, 
And God wote that in all theſe langages and in manye 
mo, have theſe concluſyons ben ſufficientlye lerned and 
taught, and yet by divers rules, right as divers pathes leden 
divers folke the right waye to Rome, 


MANY men ther ben, that with eres openly ſprad 
' ſo moche ſwalowen the deliciouſneſſe of jeſtes and 
of ryme, by queint knittinge coloures, that of the godeneſſe 
or of the badneſſe of the ſentence take they litel hede or els 
none. " 

Sothelye dulle witte and a thoughtfulle ſoule ſo ſore have 
- mined and graffed in my ſpirites, that ſoche craft of en- 
ditinge woll nat ben of mine acquaintaunce. And for 
rude wordes and boiſtous percen the herte of the herer to the 
inreſt point, and planten there the ſentence of thinges, ſo 
that with litel helpe it is able to ſpring, this boke, that no- 
thynge hath of bh grete flode of wytte, ne of ſemelyche 


colours, is dolven with rude wordes and boiſtous, and ſo 


drawe togiðer to maken the catchers therof ben the more 
redy to hent ſentence. 

Some men there ben, that painten with colours riche 
and ſome with wers, as with red inke, and ſome with coles 
and chalke: and yet is there gode matter to the leude 
peple of thylke chalkye purtreyture, as hem thinketh for 


the time, and afterward the ſyght of the better colours yeven 


to 'hem more joye for the firſt leudeneſſe. So ſothly this 
leude clowdy occupacyon is not to prayſe, but by the leude, 
for comenly leude leudeneſſe commendeth, Eke it ſhal 
yeve ſight that other precyous thynges ſhall be the more in 
reverence, In Latin and French hath many ſoveraine 
wittes had grete delyte to endite, and have many noble 
thinges fulfilde, but certes there ben ſome that ſpeken ther 
poilye mater in Frenche, of whiche ſpeche the Frenche 
men have as gode a fantalye as we have in heryng of 
Frenche mens Engliſhe. And many termes there ben 
in Englythe, whiche unneth we Engliſhe men connen 
declare the knowleginge : howe ſhould than a Frenche 
man borne? ſoche termes connejumpere in his matter, but 
as the jay chatereth Engliſne. Right ſo truely the under- 
ſtandyn of Engliſhmen woll not ſtretche to the privie termes 
in Frenche, what ſo ever we boſten of ſtraunge langage. 


as in ſubtil tables calculed for a cauſe, 25 


The PROLOGUE of the Tzsrauzxr of LOVE, 


Now wol I pray mekely every perſon diſcrete, that redeth 
or hereth this lityl tretiſe to have my rude ententing ex- 
cuſed, and my ſuperfluite of wordes, for two cauſes, The 
firſt cauſe is, for that curious endityng and harde ſentences 
is ful hevy at ones, for ſoch a childe to lerne. And the 
ſeconde cauſe is this, that ſothely me ſemeth better to writen 
unto a childe twiſe a gode ſentence, that he foriete it ones. 
And, Lowis, if it be fo that I ſhewe the in my lith Eng- 
liſne, as trew concluſions touching this mater, and not only 


as trewe but as many and ſubtil concluſions as ben yſhewed 


in Latin, in any comon tretiſe of the aſtrolabye, conne me 


the more thanke, and praye God fave the kinge, that is lorde 


of this langage, and all that him faith bereth, and obeieth 
everiche in his degree, the more and the laſſe. But con- 


ſydreth well, that I ne uſurpe not to have founden this 
werke of my labour or of myne engin. 1 name but a leude 


compilatour of the laboure of olde aſtrologiens, and have it 
tranſlated in myn Engliſhe onely for thy doctrine: and with 
this ſwerde ſhal I lene envy. 3 e 


The i firſt Party. | 


The firſt partye of this tretiſe ſhal reherce the figures, 
and the membres of thyne aſtrolaby, bycauſe that thou. 
ſhalte have the greter knowinge of thine owne inſtrument. 


The ſeconde party. 


The ſeconde partye ſhal teche the to werken the very 

practike of the foreſaid concluſions, as ferforthe and alſo 
narowe as may be ſhewed in ſo ſmale an inſtrument portatife 
aboute. For wel wote every aſtrologien, that ſmalleſt 
fractions ne wol not be ſhewed in ſo ſmal an inſtrument, 


* 


Let then clerkes enditen in Latin, for they have the 
propertie of ſcience, and the knowinge in that facultie: 
and lette Frenche men in ther Frenche alſo enditen ther 
queint termes, for it is kyndely to ther mouthes; and let 
us ſhewe our fantaſies in ſuch wordes as we lerneden of our 


dame's tonge. And although this boke be lytel thank 


worthy for the leudeneſſe in travaile, yet ſoch writing 
exiten men to thilke thinges that ben neceſſarie: for 


every man therby may as by a perpetual myrrour ſene tge 


vices or vertues of other, in whyche thynge lightly may be 
conceved to eſchue perils, and neceſſaries to catch, after as 
aventures have fallen to other peple or perſons. 


.. Certes the ſoverainſt thinge of deſire and moſt creture 


reſonable, have or els ſhuld have full appetite to ther per- 


feccyon: unreſonable beſtes mowen not, ſithe reſon hath in 


*hem no workinge : than reſonable that wol.not, is compa- 
riſoned to unreſonable, and made lyke *hem. Forſothe the 
moſt ſoveraine and finall perfeccion of man is in knowynge 


of a ſothe, withouten any entent decevable, and in love of 


* 


love his creatour. 

Nowe principally the mene to brynge in knowleging and 
lovynge his creatour, is the conſideracyon of thynges made 
by the creatour, wher through by thylke thinges that ben 
made, underſtandynge here to our wyttes, arne the unſene 


one very God, that is inchaungeable, that is to knowe, and 


pryvities of God made to us ſyghtfull and knowinge, in 


our contemplacion and underſtondinge. Theſe thinges than 
forſothe moche bringen us to the ful knowleginge ſothe, 
and to the parfyte love of the maker of hevenly thinges. 
Lo! David faith: thou haſte delited me in makinge, as 
who ſaith, to have delite in the tune how God hat lent me 
in conſideracion of thy makinge. Wherof Ariſtotle in the 
boke de Animalibus, faith to naturell philoſophers : it is a 
grete likynge in love of knowinge ther cretoure : and alſo 
in knowinge of cauſes in kindelye thynges, conſidrid forſothe 
the formes of kindelye thynges and 5 ſhap, a gret kyndelye 


love 
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love. we ſhulde have to the werkman that hem made. 


The crafte of a werkman is ſhewed in the werk. Here- 


fore trulie the philoſophers with a lyvely ſtudie manie noble 


_ thinges, righte precious, and - worthy to memorye, writen, 


and by a gret ſwet and travaille to us leften of cauſes the 
rties in natures of thinges, to whiche therfore philo- 
. it was more joy, more lykinge, more herty Juſt in 


kindely vertues and matters of reſon the perfeccion by 


buſy ſtudy to knowe, than to have had all the treſour, al 
he richeſſe, al the vaine glory, that the paſſed emperours, 
princes, or kinges hadden, Therfore the names of *hem in 
the boke of perpetuall memorie in vertue and pece arne 
writen; and in the contrarie, that is to ſaine, in Styxe the 
foule pitte of helle arne thilke preſſed that ſoch godenes 
nated, And bicauſe this boke ſhall be of love, and the 
prime cauſes of ſtering in that doinge with paſſions and 
diſeſes for wantinge of deſire, I wil that this boke be cleped 
the teſtament of love, 


But nowe thou reder, who is thilke that will not in ſcorne 


laughe, to here a dwarfe or els halfe a man, ſay he will rende 
out the ſwerde of Hercules handes, and alſo he ſhulde ſet 
Hercules Gades a mile yet ferther, and over that he had 


power of ſtrength to pull up the ſpere, that Aliſander the 


noble might never wagge, and that paſſinge al thinge to 
ben mayſter of Fraunce by might, there as the noble grace 


ous Fdwarde the thirde for al his grete proweſſe in victories 


ne might al yet conquere ? : | | 
Ceries | wote well, ther ſhall be made more ſcorne and 
jape of me, that I ſo unworthely clothed altogither in rhe 
cloudie cloude of unconning, wil putten me in prees to 
ſpeke of love, or els of the cauſes in that matter, ſithen 


al the gretteſt clerkes han had ynough to don, and as who | 


ſaith gathered up clene toforne *hem, and with ther ſharp 
ſithes of conning al mowen and made therot grete rekes and 
noble, ful of al plenties to fede me and many an other, 
Envye forlothe commendeth noughte his reſon, that he hath 


in hain, be it never fo truſty. And although theſe noble 


repers, as gode workmen and worthy ther hier, han al draw 


and bounde up in the ſheves, and made many ſhockes, yet 
have 1 enſample to gaðer the ſmale crommes, and fullin ma 


walet of tho that falled from the bourde among the ſmalle 
houndes, notwithſtanding the travaile of the almoigner, that 
hath draw up in the cloth al the remiſſailes, as trenchours, 


| and the relefe to bere to the almeſſe. Yet alſo heve I leve 
of the noble huſbande Boece, although I be a ſtraunger of 
conninge to come after his doctrine, and theſe grete work- 


men, and glene my handfuls of the ſhedynge after ther handes, 


and yf me faile ought of my ful, to encreſe my porcion with 


that 1 ſhal drawe by privyties out of ſhockes; a ſlye ſervaunte 
in his owne helpe is often moche commended z knowynge of 
trouthe in caules of thynges, was more hardier in the firſte 
ſechers, and fo ſayth Ariſtotle, and lighter in us that han 


ſolowed after. For ther paſſing ſtudy han freſhed our wittes, 


and oure underſtundynge han excited in conſideracion of 
trouth by ſharpenes of ther reſons. Utterly theſe thinges 
be no dretmes ne japes, to throwe to hogges, it is Iyfelych 
mete for children of trouth, and as they me betiden whan I 
pilgramed out of my kith in wintere, whan the wether out 


of meſure was boiſtous, and the wyld wynd Boreas, as his 


kind aſketh, with dryinge coldes maked the wawes of the 
ocean ſe ſo to ariſe unkindely over the commune bankes that 
it was in point to ſpill all the erthe. | 


The ProLoauks of the CanTERBURY TALES of 
| CHAUCER, from the MSS. 

VII EN chat Aprilis wich his ſhouris ſote, 

| The drought of March had percid to the rote, 
And bathid every veyn in ſuch licour, 

Of which vertue engendrid is the flour. 
When Zephyrus eke, with his ſwete breth 
Enlpirid "a in every holt and heth 
The tender croppisz and that the yong Sunn 
Hath in the Ramm his halve cours yrunn : 

And ſmale foulis makin melodye, 
That ſlepin alle night with opin eye, 
5 vrickith them nature in ther corage) 


hen longin folk to go on pilgrimage : 
And * for to Nin ſtrange ſtrondes, 


To ſervin hallowes couth in ſondry londes : 

And ſpecially fro every ſhir'is end 

Of England, to Canterbury they wend, 

The holy blisfull martyr for to ſeke, | 

That them hath holpin, whan that they were ſeke. 
- Hefell that in that ſeſon on a day 

In Southwerk at the Tabberd as I lay, 


To tell you alle the condition 


Full worthy was he in his lord'is werre, 


As well in Chriſtendom, as in Hethneſs; 


In Lettow had he riddin, and in Luce, 


Sometimis with the lord of Palathy, 


And though that he was worthy, he was wiſe J 


Alleè beſmottrid with his haburgeon. | 


And wente for to do his pilgrimage, 


THE HISTORY OF THE 


Redy to wendin on my pilgrimage - 
To Canterbury, with devote corage, 
At night wer come into that hoſtery 
Wele nine and twenty in a cumpany 

Of ſundrie folk, by aventure yfall 

In felaſhip z and pilgrimes wer they all: 
That toward. Canterbury wouldin ride. 


The chambers and the ſtablis werin wide, 
And well we werin eſid at the beſt: 
And ſhortly whan the ſunne was to reſt, 


So had I ſpokin with them everych one, 
That I was of ther felaſhip anone; 
And made forward erli for to rile, 
To take our weye, ther as I did deviſe, 
But nathleſs while that I have time and ſpace, 
Er' that I farther in this tale pace, 
Methinkith it accordaunt to refon, 


Of ech of them, ſo as it ſemid me, 

And which they werin, and of what degree, 
And eke in what array that they wer in: 
And at a knight then woll I firſt begin. 


The KN IOEHT. 


A knight ther was, and that a worthy man, 
That fro the time that he firſt began 
To ridin out, he lovid Chevalrie, 
Trouth and honour, fredome and curteſy. 


And thereto had he riddin nane more ferre- 


And evyr honoured for his worthineſs. 

At Aleſſandre' he was whan it was won; 
Full oft timis he had the bord begon 
Abovin alle naciouns in Pruce; 


No Chriſten-man fo oft of his degree 
In Granada in the ſege had he be 
Of Algezir, and ridd in Belmary ; 
At Leyis was he, and at Sataly, I 
Whan that they wer won; and in the grete ſee 
At many'a noble army had he be: ES 
At mortal battails had he ben fiftene, 
And foughtin for our feith at Trameſene, 
In liſtis thrys, and alwey ſlein his fo. 
This ilke worthy knight had been alſo 


Ayens anothir hethin in Turky; 
And evirmore he had a ſov'rane prize; 


And of his port as meke as-is a maid, 

He nevir yet no villany he ſaid 

In all his life unto no manner wight: 

He was a very parfit gentil knight. 

But for to tellin you of his array, 

His hors wer good ; but he was nothing gay, 
Ot fuſtian he werid a gipon, | 


For he was late ycome from his viage, 


The Housx of FAME, 
The Firſt Boke. 


NON herken, as I have you ſaied, 
What that I mette or 1 abraied, 
Of December the tenith daie, | 
When it was night, to ſlepe I laie, 
Right as I was wonte for to doen, , 
And fill aſlepè wondir ſone, 
As he that was werie forgo 
On pilgrimagè milis two 
To the _— of ſaint Leonarde, 
To makin lithe that erſt was harde, 
But as me ſlept me mette I was 
Within a temple? imade of glas, 
In whiche there werin mo images 
Of golde ſtandyng in ſondrie ſtages, 
| Sette in mo riche tabirnacles, 
And with'perre mo pinnacles, 
And mo curious portraituris, 
And you manir of figuris 
Of golde worke, then I ſawe evir. 
But certainly I n'iſt nevir 
Where that it was, but well wiſt I 
It was of Venus redily 
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This temple, for in purtreiture 


I ſawe anone right her figure 
Nakid yfletyng in a ſe, 

And alſo on her hedde parde _ 
Her roſy garland white and redde, 


8 H 


And her combe for to kembe her hedde, 


Her dovis, and Dan Cupido 


Her blinde ſonne, and Vulcano, 


That in his face ywas full broune. 


But as I romid up and doune, 
1 founde that on the wall there was 
T Lk on a table? of bras. 

welt now ſyng, if that I can, 

The armis, and alſo the man, 
That firſt came through his deſtine 
Fugitife fro Troye the countre 
Into Itaile, with full moche pine, 
Unto the ſtrondis of Lavine, 
And tho began the ſtorie? anone, 
As I ſhall tellin you echone. 

Firſt ſawe I the diftruccion 
Of Troie, thorough the Greke Sinon, 


With his falſe untrue forſwerynges, 


And with his chere and his leſynges, 
That made a horſe, brought into Troye, 
By whiche Trojans loſte all their joye. 

And aftir this was graved, alas |. 
How Tlions caſtill aſſailed was, 

And won, and kyng Priamus lain, 
And Polites his fonne certain, 
Diſpitouſly of Dan Pyrrhus. 

And next that ſawe I howe Venus, 
When that ſhe ſawe the caſtill brende, 
Doune from hevin ſhe gan diſcende, 
And bade her ſonne Æneas fle, | 


And how he fled, and how that he 


Eſcapid was from all the pres, 
And toke his fathre', old Anchiſes, 
And bare hym on his backe awaie, 
Crying alas and welawaie! 
The whiche Anchiſes in his hande, 


Bare tho the goddis of the lande 


I ment thilke that unbrennid were. 
Then ſawe I next that all in fere 

How Creuſa, Dan Aneas wife, 

Whom that he lovid all his life, 

And her yong ſonne clepid Julo, 

And eke Aſcanius alſo, 

Fleddin eke, with full drerie chere, 

That it was pite for to here, 

And in a foreſt as thei went 


How at a tournyng of a went 


Creiiſa was iloſte, alas 


That rede not l, how that it was 
How he her ſought, and how her ghoſte 


Bad hym to flie the Grekis hoſte, 
And ſaied he muſt into Itaile, 
As was his deſtinie, ſauns faile, 


That it was pitie for to here, 


When that her ſpirite gan appere, 

The wordis that ſhe to hym ſaied, 

And for to kepe her ſonne hym praied. 
There ſawe I gravin eke how he 


His fathir eke, and his meine, 


With his ſhippis began to ſaile 

Toward the countrey of Itaile, 

As ſtreight as ere thei mightin go. 
There ſawe I eke the, cruill Juno, 

That art Dan Jupiter his wife, 

That haſt ihated all thy life 

Mercileſs all the Trojan blode, 

Rennin and crie as thou were wode 

On Zolus, the god of windes, 

To blowin out of allè kindes ww 

So loude, that he ſhould ydrenche 


Lorde, and ladie, and grome, and wenche 


Of all the Trojanis nacion, 
Without any? of their ſalvacion. 
There ſawe I ſoche tempeſt ariſe, 
That every herte might agriſe, 
To ſe it paintid on the wall, 
There ſawe I eke gravin withall, 


Venus, how ye, my ladie dere, 


Ywepyng with full wofull chere 
Tori Yapiter on hie, 
To ſave and kepin that navie 
Of that dere Trojan ZEneas, 
Sithins that he your ſonne ywas. 


LANGUAGE. 


GSode Counſaile of CMAUucũE . 
; F LIE fro the preſe and dwell with ſothfaſtneſſe, 
Suffiſe unto thy gode though it be ſmall, 
For horde hath hate, and climbyng tikilneſſe, 
Prece hath envie; and wele it brent oer all, 
avour no more then the behovin ſhall; © - 


Rede well thy ſelf,” that othir folke canſt rede, 
And trouthe the ſhall delivir it 'is no drede. 


| : Paine the not eche crokid to redreſſe, 


In truſt of her that tournith as a balle; 
Grete reſt ſtandith in litil buſineſſe, 
Beware alſo to ſpurne again a nalle, _ 
Strive not as doith a crocke with a walle, 
Demith thyſelf that demiſt othir's dede, 
And trouthe the ſhall deliver it 'is no drede. 
That the is ſent receve in buxomeneſle; > 
The wraſtlyng of this worlde aſkith a fall; 
Here is no home, here is but wildirneſſe, 
Forthe pilgrim, forthe o beſt out of thy ſtall, 
Loke up on high, and thanke thy God of all, 
Weivith thy luſte and let thy ghoſt the lede, 
And trouthe the ſhall delivir, it *is no drede. 


| 


— 
* 
1 


Balade of the village without paintyng. 
Tus wretchid world'is tranſmutacion 
As wele and wo, nowe pore, and now honour, 
Without ordir or due diſcrecion _ 5 
Govirnid is by fortune'is errour. RW 
But natheleſſe the lacke of her favour  _ - 
Ne maie not doe me ſyng though that I die, 
Jay tout perdu, mon temps & mon labeur - 
or finally fortune I doe defile, 
Yet is me left the ſight of my reſoun 
To knowin frende fro foe in thy mirrour, 
So moche hath yet thy tournyng up, and doun, 
I taughtin me to knowin in an hour, = 
But truily no force of thy reddour | 
To hym that ovir hymſelf hath maiſtrie, 
My ſuffiſaunce yſhal be my ſuccour, 
For finally fortune J do defie, 
O Socrates, thou ſtedfaſt champion, 
She ne might nevir be thy turmentour, 
Thou nevir dreddiſt her opprefſion, _ 
Ne in her chere foundin thou no favour, 
Thou knewe wele the diſceipt of her colour, 
And that her moſte wotſhip is for to lie, 
I knowe her eke a falſe diſſimulour, _ 
For finally fortune I do defie. 


The anſwere of Fortune. | 


No man is wretchid but hymſelf it wene, - 
Hie that ybath hymſelf hath ſuffiſaunce, 

Why ſaieſt thou then I am to the ſo kene, 
That hath thy ſelf out of my govirnaunce? | 
Saie thus grant mercie of thin habundaunce, 

That thou haſt lent or this, thou ſhalt not ſtrive, 
What woſt thou yet how I the woll avaunce ? 
And eke thou haſt thy beſte frende alive. 
I have the taught diviſion betwenne 
Frende of effecte, and frende of countinuaunce, 
The nedith not the galle of an hine, _ 
That curith eyin derke for ther penaunce, 
Now ſeeſt thou clere that wee in ignoraunce, 
Yet holt thine anker, and thou maieſt arive 
There bountie bereth the key of my ſubſtaunce, 
And eke thou haſte thy beſte frende alive. 
How many have I refuſed to ſuſtene, ? 
Sith I have the foſtrid in thy pleſaunce? _ 
Wolt thou then make a ſtatute on thy quene, 
That I ſhall be aie at thine ordinaunce? 
Thou born art in my reign of variaunce, 
About the whele with othir muſt thou drive 
My lore is bet, then wicke is thy grevaunce, 
And eke thou haſt beſte frende alive. 


The anſwere to Fortune. 
Thy lore I dampne, it is adverſitie, © 
My frend maiſt thou not revin blind goddeſſe, 
That I thy frendis knowe I thanke it the, 
Take hem again, let hem go lic a preſſe, 
The nigardis in kepyng ther richeſſe FS 
Pronoſtike is thou wolt ther toure aſſaile, 
Wicke appetite cometh aie before ſickeneſſe, 
In * this rule ne maie not faile. 


5 Py 


Fortune, 


1 
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; Fortune. 
Thou pinchift.qe, ax murabilitie, 
e lent a dr 


For | th oppe of my richeſſe, 
And now me likith to withdrawin me, 
Why ſhouldiſt thou my roialtie oppreſſe? 
The ſe maie ebbe and flowin more and leſſe, 
The welkin hath might to ſhine, rain, and halle, 
Right ſo muſt I kithin my brotilneſſe, 
4 Io generall this rule ne maie not faile. 


The Plaintiffe. 
Lo, the“ execucion of the majeſtie, 
That all purveighith of his rightwiſeneſſe, 
That ſamè thyng fortune yclepin ye, 
Ye blinde deli full of leudeneſs! 
The heven bath propirtie of fikirneſs, 
This warlde hath evir reſtleſſe travaile, 
The laſt daie is the ende of myne entreſſe, 
In generall this rule ne maie not faile, 


| Th' envoye of Fortune. 
Princes I praie you of your gentilneſſe, 
Let not this man and me thus crie and plain, 
And 1 ſhall quitin you this buſineſſe, 
And if ye liſte releve hym of his pain, 
Praie ye his belt frende of his nobleneſſe 
That to ſome bettir ſtate he maie attain, 


| Lydgate was a monk of Bury, who wrote about the ſame 
time with Chaucer. Out of his prologue to his third book 
of The Fall of Princes a few ſtanzas are ſelected, which, 
being compared with the ſtyle of his two contemporaries, 
will ſhow that our language was then not written by caprice, 


but was in a ſettled ſtate. 


LUKE a pilgrime which that goeth on foote, 
And hath none horſe to releue his trauayle, 
Whote, drye and wery, and may finde no bote 

Of wel cold whan thruſt doth hy m aſſay le, 
Wine nor licour, that may to hym auayle, 
Tight ſo fare I which in my buſineſſe, 
No ſuccour fynde "7 rudenes to redreſſe. 
1 meane as thus, I have no freſh licour 
Out of the conduites of Calliope, 
Nor through Clio in rhetorike no floure, 
In my labour for to refreſh me: 
Nor of the ſuſters in noumber thriſe three, 
Which with Cithera on Parnaſo dwell, 
They neuer me gaue drinke once of their wel. 
Nor of theyr ſpringes clere and chriſtaline, 
That ſprange by touchyng of the Pegaſe, 
Their favour lacketh my making ten lumine 
I fynde theyr bawme of ſo great ſcarcitie, 
To tame their tunnes with ſome drop of plentie 
For Poliphemus throw his great blindnes, 
Hath in me derked of Argos the brightnes, 
Our life here ſhort of wit the great dulnes 
The heuy ſoule troubled with travayle, 
And of memorye the glaſyng brotelnes, | 
Drede and vncunning have made a ſtrong batail 
With werines my ſpirite to aſſay le, 
And with their ſubtil creping in moſt queint 
Hath made my ſpirit in __ for to feint. 
And ouermore, the ferefull forwardnes 
Of my ſtepmother called obliuion, 
Hath a baſtyll of foryetfulnes, 
To ſloppe the paſſage, and ſhadow my reaſon 
That 1 might haue no clere direccion, 
In tranſlating of new to quicke me, 
Stories to write of olde antiquite. 15 
Thus was 1 ſet and ſtode in double werre 
At the metyng of feareful wayes tweyne, 
The one was this, who euer liſt to lere, 
Whereas good wyll gan me conſtrayne, 
Bochas taccompliſh tor to doe my payne, 
Came ignoraunce, with a menace of drede, 
My penne to reſt I durſt not procede, 


Forteſcue was chief aides of the Common-Pleas, in the 
reign of king Hemy VI. He: retired in 1471, after the 


battle of Tewkeſbury, and probably wrote moſt of his 
works in his privacy. The following paſſage is ſelected 
| 2 


. thereof rulyth by a Lawe, callyd Jus Politicum & Regale; 
ſythen thes two Princes beth of egall Aſtate. N 


of them, is the Cauſe of this diverſyte. 


was a Tyrant, and callid Primus Tyrannorum, But holy 


| ſuppoſe firſt beganne in Realmys, Dominium tantum 


Phi 


Realme, ordeynyd the ſame Realme ſo to be rulyd and 


Prince, that inay hereby the more ſewerly do 


Kyng rulyth and reynith on his 


— 


from his bock of The Difference between un abſolute and Intel 
Monarchy. | ox FIRES 


HY may peraventure'be marvelid by ſome men, why one 
44 Realme is a Lordſhyp only Royal, and the Prynce 
thereof rulyth yt by his Law, callid Ju Regale; and another 
Kyngdome is a Lordſchip, Royall and Politike, and the Prince 


To this dowte it maybe anſweryd in this manner; The 
firſt Inſtitution of thes twoo Realmys, upon the Incorporation 


When Nembroth by Might, for his own Glorye, made and 
incorporate the firſt Realme, and ſubduyd it to hymſelf by 
Tyrannye, he would not have it governyd by any other Rule 
or Lawe, but by his own Will; by which and for th' ac. 
compliſhment thereof he made it. And therfor, though he 
had thus made a Realme, holy Scripture denyyd to cal hym 
a Kyng, Quia Rex dicitur a Regendo, Whych thyng he dyd 
not, but oppreſſyd the People by Myght, and therfor he 


Writ callith bym Robuſtus Venator coram Deo. For as the 
Hunter takyth the wyld beſte for to ſcle and eate hym ; ſo 
Nembroth ſubduyd to him the People with Might, to have 
their ſervice and their goods, uſing upon them the Lordſchip 


that is callid Dominium Regale tantum. After hym Belus that 


was callid firſt a Kyng, and after hym his Sone Nynus, and 
after hym other Panyms; They, by Example of Nembroth, 
made them Realmys, would not have them rulyd by other 
Lawys than by their own Wills, Which Lawys ben right 
good under good Princes; and their Kyngdoms a then moſt 
reſemblyd to the Kyngdome of God, which 'reynith upon 
Man, rulyng him by hys own Will. Wherfor many Cryityn 
Princes uſen the ſame Lawe; and therfor it is, that the Lawys 
ſayen, Quod Principi placuit Legis babet vigorem. And thus I 


But afterward, whan Mankynd was more manſuete, 
better diſpoſyd to Vertue, Grete Communalties, as was the 
Feliſhip, that came into this Lond with Brute, wyllyng 
to be unyed and made a Body Politike callid a Realme, 
5 an Heed to governe it; as after the Saying of the 
oſopher, every Communaltie unyed of many parts muſt 
needs have an Heed; than they choſe the ſame Brute to be 
their Heed and Kyng. And they and he upon this Incor- 
pray and Inſtitution, and onyng of themſelf into a 


juſtyfyd by ſuch Lawys, as they al would aſſent unto; which 
Law therfor is callid Polilicum; and bycauſe it is mynyſtrid 
by a Kyng, it is callid Regale. Dominium Politicum dicitur 
quaſi Regimen, plurium Scientia, five Conſilio miniſtratum, The 
Kyng of Scotts reynith upon his People by this Lawe, 
videlicet, Regimine Politico & Regali. And as Diodorus Sy- 
culus ſaith, in his Boke de orifcis Hiſtoriis, The Realme of 
Egypte is rulid by the ſame Lawe, and therfor the Kyng 
therof chaungith not his Lawes, without the Aſſent of his 
People. And in like forme as he faith is ruled the Kyng- 
dome of Saba, in Felici Arabia, and the Lond of Libie; And 
alſo the more parte of al the Realmys in Afrike, Which 
manner of Rule and Lordſhip, the ſayd Diodorus in that 
Boke, prayſith grerely For it is not only good for the 
Fultice, than 

by his owne Arbitriment ; bur it is alſo good for his People 
that receyve therby, ſuch Juſtice as they deſyer themſelf. 
Now as me ſeymth, it ys ſhewyd my ynough, why one 
eople Dominio tantum 

Regali, and that other reynith Dominio Politico & Regali : 
For that one Kyngdome beganne, of and by, the Might of 


the Prince, ** the other beganne, by the Deſier and In- 
ſtitution of the People of the ah Prince, \ 


Of the works of Sir Thomas More it was 
larger ſpecimen, both becauſe our language was then in 
a great degree formed and ſettled, and becauſe it appears 
from Ben Jonſon, that his works were conſidered as models 
of pure and elegant ſtyle. The tale, which is placed firſt, 
becauſe earlieſt written, will ſhow what an attentive reader 
will, in peruſing our old writers, often remark, that the 
familiar and colloquial part of our language, being diffuſed 
among thoſe claſſes who had no ambition of refinement, or 
affectation of novelty, has ſuffered very little change. There 
is another reaſon why the extracts from this authour are more 
copious : his works are carefully and correctly printed, and 
may therefore be better truſted than any other edition of the 
Engliſþ books of that, or the preceding ages. 


neceſſary to give a 


A merry 


ENGLISH IL AN O AOK. 
A merry jeſt how a ſergeant would 


learne to playe the frete, Written by 
maiſter Thomas More in- bys youth. 


WI SE men alway, 
Affyrme and _ 


That beſt is for a man 
Diligent'y, | 
For to apply, | 

The alien that he c can, 
And in no wyſe, 
To enterpryſe, 
An other faculte, 
For he that wyll, 
And can nofkyll, 
Is neuer lyke to the. 
He that hath lafte, 
The hoſiers crafte, 
And falleth to making ſhone, 
The ſmythe that ſhall, 
To payntyng fall, 
His thrift is well nigh done. 
A blacke draper, 
With whyte paper, 
To goe to writyng ſcole, 
An olde butler, 
Becum a cutler, | 
I wene ſhall proue a fole. 
And an olde trot, | 
That can I wot, 
Nothyng but kyſle the cops 
With her phiſick, 
Wil kepe one ſicke, 
Ty1ll ſhe haue ſouſed hym . 
A man of lawe, 
That neuer ſawe, 
The ways to bye and ſell, 
Wenyng to ryſe, 
By marchaundiſe, 
1 wiſn to ſpede hym well. 
A marchaunt eke, 
That wyll goo ſeke, 
By all the meanes he may, 
To fall in ſute, 
Tyll he diſpute, 
' His money cleane away, 
Pletyng the lawe, 
For euery ſtrawe, 
Shall proue a thrifty man, 
With bate and ſtrife, 
But by my life, 
I cannot tell you han. 
Whan an hatter | 
, Wyll go ſmarter, 
In philoſophy, 
Or a pedlar, 
Ware a medlar, 
In theology, 
All that enſue, 
Suche craftes new, 
They driue ſo farre a caſt, 
That evermore, 
They do therfore, 
Beſhrewe themſelfe at laſt, 
This thing was tryed 
And veretyed, | 
| Here by a ſergeaunt late, 
That thriftly was, 
Or he coulde pas, 
Rapped about the ate, 
Whyle that he would 
See how he could, _ 
A little play the frere : 
Now yt you wyll, 
Knowe how it fyll, 
Take hede and ye ſhall here, 
It happed ſo, 
Not long a 
A thrifty man there dyed, 
An hundred pounde, | 
Of nobles rounde, 
That had he layd a ſide : 
His ſonne he wolde, _ 
Should haue this golde, 
For to beginne with all : 


; Was wi y ſtrayte, 


But to ſuffiſe 
His _— well thriſe, 
That money Was to ſmal, 


Vet or this:day 


I have hard ſay, | | 
That many a man certeſſe, 
Hath with good caſt, 
Be ryche at laſt, : 
That hitth begonne with leſſe. 
But this yonge tmanne, | 
So well be anne, | 
His money to imploy, 
That certainly, 
His policy, 
To ſee it was a joy, 
For leſt ſum blaſt 
Myght over caft, 
His ſhip, or b miſchaunce, 
3 45 _ wile, 
yght hym le, - 
And tniniſh Pl ſubſtaunce, 
For to put out, 
Al maner dout, 


He made à god puruay, 


For every whyt, 
By his owne wyt, | 


And toke an other Way: 
Firſt fayre and wele, 
Thero much dele, 

He dygged it in a 
But then hitn whoa 
That way was nought, 

And there he left it not. 
So was he faine, 
From thence agayne, 

To put it in a cup, 
And by and by, 
Couetouſly, 

He fupped it fayre vp, 


- 


In his owne breſt, 
He thought it beſt, 


His money to encloſe, 


Then wiſt he well, 


What euer fell, 
| He coulde it neuer loſe, 
He borrowed then, 
Of other men, 

Money and marchaundiſe: 
Neuer payd it, 
U he laid it, | 

n like miner wyſe. 

Yet on the gere, 


That he would were, 


He reight not what he ſpent, _ 
So it were nyce, 

As for the ptice, 

Could him not miſcontent. 
With luſty f nies Y 
And with're 1 

Of ioly 1 
In mirth and play, 

Full many a day, 
He lived merely. 
And men had ſworne, 
Some man is borne, - | 
To have a lucky boure: 


And ſo was he, 
For ſuch degre, 


He gat and ſuche honour, | 
That without dout, | 


| mo he went out, 


ergeaunt well and fayre, 


On him to wayte, 
As ſone as on the mayre. 
But he doubtleſſe, 
Of his e F FOR 
Hated ſuc mpe and pri 
And would I F 
Companied ſo, 
But drewe himſelf a ſide, 
To ſaint Katharine, 


_ Streight as a line, 


He gate him at a tyde, 


W 


= deuocion, 4 


promocio 


W old he nedes erde. 


There ſpent he faſt, 
Till all were paſt, 


And to Sis came there meny, 
To aſke theyr det, 


= * F et, 
e valour o 
With viſage ſtout, Dank 
He bare it out, 
Even vnto the harde hedge; 
A month or twaine, 
Tyll he waz fayne, 
To laye his gowne to | pledge. 
Than was he there; 
In greater feare, | 
Than ere that he came thither, | 
And would as fayne, 
Depart againe, ' 
But that he wiſt not whither. 
Than after this, 
To a frende of his, 


He went and a abod | 
Where as he lay, @ 


\ 


So ſick alway, 


He myght not come abrode, 
It happed than, 


A marchant man, 
That he ought money to, 


Of an officere, 
That gan enquere, 


What him was beſt to do. 
And he anſwerde, 
Be not aferde, 


Take an accion therfore, 


1 you beheſte, 


I ſhall 158 reſte, 

And than care for no more. 
I feare quod he, 
It wyll not be, ; 

For he wyll not come out. 
The ſergeaunt faid, 
Be not afrayd, 

It ſhall be XN about. 
In many a game, 


| Lyke to the ſame, 


aue I bene well in vre, 
And for your ſake, 
Let me be bake, 
But yf I do this gure. 


Thus part they both, 


And foorth then goth, 


A pace this officer 
And for a day, -4 


All his array, 
He chaunged wich a bare 


So was he dight, 
be 92 Man might, 


for a frere den 
He 9 — and doked, 
He ſpake and looked, 

So feligioul ß. 
Jet in a glaſſe, 


Or he would pale, 


He toted ahd he pee red, 
His hirte for pryde, 
Lepte in his gee, Dk 
To ſee how well he fiedita, 
Than forth a pace, 
Unto the place, 
He Nan withouten ſhame 
To do this dede, 
But now take hede, | 
For here begynneth the game. 
He drew hym ny, 
And ſoftely, 
Streyght at the dore he knocked: 
And a damſell, 
That hard hym well, 


There came and i it  valocked, | 


The frere ſayd, 
Good 


ſpede fayre r mayd, 
Here n che n man, 


It 


He dopped than, And ſo there goth, Ill mote he be, 8 
And grete this man, Betwene them both, That cauſed me, a 
Religiouſly and oft. Many a luſty clout, To make my {elf a frere, 
And he agayn, They rent and tere, Now maſters all, 1 
Ryght glad and fayn, 5 Eche others here, Here now I ſhall 
Toke hym there by the hande, And claue togyder faſt, Ende there as I began, 
| The frere than ſayd, Tyll with luggyng, In any wyſe, 
Ye be diſmayd, And with tuggyng, I would auyſe, 
i With trouble I underſtande, They fell downe bothe at laſt, And counſayle every man, 
| In dede quod he, Than on the grounde, His owne-craft vſe, | 
| It hath with me, Togyder rounde, All newe refuſe, 
| Bene better than it is. ith many a ſadde ſtroke, And lyghtly let them gone: 
bi Syr pots the frere, They roll and rumble, Play not the frere, | 
i Be of good chere, They turne and tumble, Now make good chere, 
i | Yet ſhall it after this, As pygges do in a poke. And welcome euery ch one. 
Uh But 1 would now, So long aboue, | | | 


* 


Euery wight to forder. 
With hym truly, ON 


Fayne ſpeake would J. 


Sir qyod ſhe by my fay, 
0 


He is lo ike, Sayd, I reſt the, Many a joule, 
Ye be not lyke, | Come on with me, About the noule, 

To ſpeake with hym to day, And out he toke his mace: With a great batyldore. 
Quod he fayre may, Thou ſhalt obay, . | The wyfe came yet, 


Yet I you pray, 
This much at my deſire, 
Vaucheſafe to do, 
As go hym to, _ 
And fay an auſten frere 
Would with hym ſpeke, 


This mirchaunt there, They layd his mace, 

And matters breake, For wrath and fere, About his face, 8 

For his auayle certayn. He waxyng welnygh wood, That he was wood for payne: 
Quod ſhe 1 wyll. Sayd horſon thefe, The Iryre frappe,/. 
Stonde ye here ſtyll, With a miſchefe, _ 7 Gate many a ſwappe, 

Tyll i come downe agayn. Who hath taught the thy good. Tyll he was full nygh flayne. 
Vp is ſhe go, And with his fiſt, | Vp they hym lift, 
And told hym ſo, Vpon the lyſt, And with yll thrift, 

As ſhe was bode to ſay, Hle gave hym ſuch a blow, Hedlyng a long the ſtayre, 
He miſtruſtyng, | 


No maner thyng, 
Sayd mayden go thy way, 
And feth him hyder, 
That we togyder, 3 
May talk. A downe ſhe gothe, 
Vp ſhe hym brought, 
No harme ſhe thought, 
But it made ſome folke wrothe. 
This officere, 


This fayned frere, 


Whan he was come aloft, 


Comen with you, 
In counſayle yf you pleaſe, 


I long full ſore to here. 
Whan there was none, 
But they alone, 

The frere with euyll grace, 


Come on thy way, 


] have the in my clouche, 
Thou goeſt not hence, 
For all the penſe, 

The mayre hath in his pouche. 


That backward downe, 
Almoſt in ſowne, | 


The frere is overthrow, 
Yet was this man, 
Well fearder than, 
Leſt he the frere had ſlayne, 
Tyll with good rappes, 
And heuy clappes, 5 
He dawde hym vp agayne. 
The frere took harte, | 
And vp he ſtarte, | 
And well he layde about, 


They heue and ſhove, 
Togider that at laſt, 


THE HISTORY OF THE 


It is told me: Or ellys nat The mayd and wyfe; 
Well ſyr quod ſhe, © * Of matters that, To breake the ſtrife, 

And yf he do what than. Shall ſer your heart at eaſe, Hyed them vpward faſt, 
Quod he mayſtreſſe, Downe went the mayd, And whan they ſpye, 
No harm doutleſſe: The marchaunt ſayd, The captaynes lye, 

It longeth for our order, No ſay on gentle frere, - Both waltring on the place, 
To hurt no man, Of thys tydyng, The freres hood, 

But as we can, That ye me bryng, They pulled a good, 


| Whyle he was blynde, 


And with her rocke, 
Many a knocke, 


And ſayde adewe, 
The frere aroſe, 
But J ſuppoſe, 


And from grete feares, 


ls all this coſt, 


Adowne about his face. 


The wenche behynde, 
Lent him leyd on the flore, 


And with her fete, 
She holpe to kepe him downe, 


Sbe gaue hym on the crowne. 


Downe they hym threwe, 


Commende us to the mayre 


Amaſed was his hed, 
He ſhoke his eares, 


He thought hym well yfled, 
Quod he now loſt, | | 


We be neuer the nere. 


A ruful lamentacion (written by maſter Thomas More in If worſhip myght haue kept me, I had not gone. 
1 his youth) of the deth of quene Eliſabeth mother to kin If wyt myght haue me ſaued, I neded not fere, 
1 1 | Henry the eight, wife to king Henry the ſeventh, an If money myght haue holpe, I lacked none, 
„ eldeſt dovughter to BOG, Edward the fourth, which But O zod what vayleth all this gere. 

3 | quene Eliſabeth dyed in childbed in February in the yere When deth is come thy mighty meſſangere, 

Y; ot our Lord 1503, and in the 18 yere of the raigne of Obey we muſt there is no remedy, 

a king Henry the ſeventh, | | Me hath he ſommoned, and lo now here I ly. 
Yet was I late promiſed otherwyſe, | 
This yere to live in welth and delice, 

a Lo where to commeth thy blandiſhyng promyſe, 
O falſe aſtrolagy and deuynatrice, | 
Of Goddes ſecretes makyng thy ſelfe ſo wyſe. 
How true is for this yere thy prophecy. 

The yere yet laſteth, and lo nowe here I ly, 

O bryrtill welth, as full of bitterneſſe, 
Thy ſingle pleaſure doubled is with payne, 
Account my ſorow firſt and my diſtreſſe, 

In ſondry wyſe, and recken there agayne, 
- The ioy that 1 haue had, and 1 dare ſayne, 
For all my honour, endured yet haue I, 
More wo then welth, and lo now here 1 ly. 


O YE that put your truſt and confidence, 
In worldly ioy and frayle proſperite, 
That ſo lyue here as ye ſhould never hence, 

' Remember death and loke here vppon me. 
Enſaumple I. thynke there may no better be. 
Your felfe wotte well that in this realme was I, 
Your quene but late, and lo now here I lye, 

Was I not borne of olde worthy linage ? 
Was not my mother queene my father kyng ? 
Was 1 not a kinges fere in marriage? 
Had I not plenty of every pleaſaunt thyng ? 
Mercifull God this is a ſtraunge reckenyng: 

 Rycheſle, honour, welth, and aunceſtry, 
Hath me forſaken and lo now here I ly. 
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Were ure our baſtels, now were fre gur towers, 
Gottly Rychtmonde ſone art thou gotie from me, 
At Weſtminſter that coſtly worke of yours, 
Myne one dere lorde now ſhall I never ſee. 
Altnighty God voucheſife to graunt that ye, 

For you hd ydur children well may edefy. 

My palyce bylded is, and lo now here I Ty. 

hen myne one dere ſpouſe on Og lorde, 

The faithfull loue, that dyd vs both combyne, 
in mariage and peafable concorde, . 
| Into your handes here I cane reſyne, 
To be beftowed vppon you children and myne. 
Erſt wer you father, and now muſt ye ſupply, 
The mothers part alſo, fot lo how here I ly. 
Farewell my doughter lady Margerete. 

God wotte full oft it greued hath my tmyride, 
That ye ſhould go where we ſhould ſeldome mete. 
Now am | gone, and have left you behynde, 

O mortall folke that we be very blynde. 
That we leaft feate, full oft it is moſt dye, 
From you depart 1 fyrſt, and lo now hefe I ly. 
Farewell Madame my lordes worthy mother, 
Comfort your ſonne, and be ye of good chere. 
Take all a worth, for it will be no nöther, 
Farewell my doughter Katherine late the fere, 
| To prince Arthur myne owe chyld fo dere, 

It booreth not for me to wepe or * 

Pray for my ſoule, for lo now here 1 ly. 

Ade lotd Henry my louyng ſonne ade w. 

Our lorde encreaſt yout honour and eſtate, 
Adew my doughter Mary bright of hew, _ 

God make you vertuous wyfe and fortunate, 
Adew ſwete hart my litle doughter Kate, 

Thou ſhalt ſwete babe ſuche is thy deſteny, 

Thy mother neuer know, for lo now here I ly. 

Lady Cicyly Anne and Katheryne,. 

Farewell my welbeloved ſiſters three, 
O lady Briget other ſiſter myne, 
Lo here the ende of worldly vanitee, 
Now well are ye that eatthly foly flee, 
And heuenly thynges loue and magnify, 


Farewell and pray for me, fot lo now here I ly. 


A dew my lordes, a dew my ladies all, 

A dew my faithful ſeruauntes euerych one, 
A dew my commons whom I never ſhall 
See in this world wherfore to the alone, 
Immortall god verely three and one, 

me commende. Thy infinite mercy, 
She to thy ſeruant, for lo now here I ly. 


Certain meters in Eaglith Written by maſter Thomas More in 
doke of fortune, and cauſed them to be 


hys youth for the 
printed in the begynnyng of that boke, 

The wordes of Fortune to the people. 
MI NE high eſtate power and auctoritie, 

Y2 If ye ne know, enſerche and ye ſhall ſpye, 
That richeſſe, worſhip, welth, and dignitie, _ 
Joy, reſt, and peace, and all thyng fynally, 
That any pleaſure or profit may come by, 

To mannes comfort, ayde, and ſuſtinaunce, 
Is all at my deuyſe and ordinaunce, 

Without my fauour there is nothyng wonne. 
Many # matter haue I brought at laſt, 
To good concluſion, that fondly was begonmne. 
And many a purpoſe, bounden ſure and faſt 
With wite proviſion, I haue ouercaſt, 
Without good happe there may no wit ſuffiſe. 
Better is to be fortunate than wyſe. 

And therefore hath there ſome men bene or this, 
My deadly foes afid written many a boke, 
To my diſprayſe. And other cauſe there nys, 
But for me liſt not frendly on them loke. 
Thus lyke the fox they fare that once forfoke, 
The pleaſaunt grapes, and gan for to defy them, 
Becauſe he lept and yet could not come by them. 

But let them write theyr labour is in Vayhe, 

For well ye wote, myrth, honour, and richeſſe, 
Much bettet is than penury arid payne, 

The nedy wretch thut lingereth in diſtreſſe, 
Without myne helpe is euer cbtnforkleſſe, 

A wety burden odds and loth, 

To all the world, and eke to him ſelfe both. 


But bie that by my fauour may aſcend, 
To mighty power and excellent degree, 
A common wele to gouerne and defende, 
O in how bliſt condicion Randeth he: 


Him ſelf in honour and pps, Ny 
And over that, may forther and increaſe, 


A region hole in ioyfull reſt and peace. 


- 


Now in this poynt there is no more to fay, 


Eche man hath of him ſelf the gouernaunce. 


Let every wight than folowe his owne way, 
And he that out of pouertee and miſchaunce, 


| Liſt for to live, and wyll him ſelfe enhaunce, 


In wealth and richeſſe, come forth and wayte on me. 


And he that wyll be a beggar, let hym be. 


THOMAS Monz to them that truſt in Fortune. - 


HO that are pro de of honour, ſhape or kynne, 
That hepeſt vp this wretched worldes treaſure, 


Thy fingers ſhrined with gold, thy tawny ſkynni 
Wirh fre apparyle garnided ol of theafire, 1 
And weneſt to haue fortune it thy pleaſure, 
Caſt vp thyne eye, and loke how flipper chaunce, 
Inludeth her men With chaunge and varyaunce. 
Sometyme ſhe loketh as louely fayre and bright, 
As goodly Uenus mother of Cupyde, — 
She becketh and ſhe ſmileth 6n every wight. 
But this chere fayned, may not long abide. 


There cometh a cloude, and farewell all our pryde. 


.Like any ſerpent ſhe beginneth to ſwell, 
And looketh as fierce as any fury of hell, 
Yer for all that we brotle men are fayne, 
(So wretched is our nature and ſo blynde) 
As ſoone as Fortune liſt to laugh agayne, 
With fayre countenaunce and iſceifatl mynde, 
To crouche and knele and gape after the wynde, 


Not one or twayne but thouſandes in a rout, . 
 Lyke ſwarmyng bees come flickeryng her aboute, 


Then as a bayte ſhe bryngeth forth her ware, 
Siluer, gold, riche perle, and precious ſtone; _ 
On whiche the maſed people gaſe and ſtare, 


And gape therefore, as doggeg doe for the bone, 


Fortune at them laugheth, and in her trone 


Amyd her treaſure and waueryng rycheſſe, 
Prowdly the houeth as lady and empreſſe. 


Faſt by her ſyde doth wery labour ſtand, 
Pale fere alſo, and ſorow all bewept, - 
Diſdayn and hatred on that other hand, 


I * 


Enke reſtles watche fro flepe with travayle kept, 
His eyes drowſy and lokyng as he ſlept. 3 5 


Before her ſtandeth daunger and enuy, 
Flattery, dyſceyt, miſchiefe and tiranny, 
About her commeth all the world to beggs. 


He aſketh lande, and he to pas would bryng, 


This toye and that, and all not worth an egge: 


He would in loue proſper aboue all thyng : 


- 


He. forceth not ſo he thay money have, 


He kneleth downe and would be made a kyng : 


Though all the worlde accompte hym for a knave. 


Lo thus ye fee divers heddes, divers wittes. 
Fortune ialbne as diuets as they all, 3 
Vnſtable here and there among them flittes: 
And at auenture downe her giftes fall,. 
Catch who ſo may ſhe thiroweth great and ſmall 


Not to all =, as commeth ſonne or dewe, 


But for the moſt part, all among a fewve. 
And yet her brotell.giftes long may not laſt. 
He that ſhe gaue them, loketh prowde and hye. 


She whirlth about and pluckth away as faſt, 


And geueth them to an other by and b). 
And thus from man to man continually, 
She vſeth tb geue and take, and Nlily tolle, 
One man to wynnhyng of an others be 


And when ſhe robbeth one, down boch his pride. | 
10 


He wepeth and wayleth and curſeth her full 
But he that receueth it, on that other ſyde, 
Is glad, and bleſth her often tymes therefore, 
But in a whyle when lhe loueth hym no more, 
She glydeth from hym, and her giftes to, 
And he her curſeth, as other fooles do. 

Alas the folyſh people can rior ceaſe, 
Ne voyd het trayne, tyn they the harme do fele 
About her 100 befely they pteace. 
But lord h6w he doth thynk hym ſelf full welke. 
That may ſet once his hande vppon.her whele. 
* 8 ys 


re. 


He 


\ 
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He holdeth faſt: but vpward as he flieth, 

She whippeth her whele about, and there he lyeth. 
Thus fell Julius from his mighty power. 

Thus fell Darius the worthy kyng of Petſe. 

Thus fell Alexander the great conquerour. 

Thus many mo then I may well re 1 

Thus double fortune, when ſhe lyſt reuerſe 

Her ſlipper fauour fro them that in her truſt, 

She fleeth her wey and leyeth them in the duſt, 
She ſodeinly enhaunceth them aloft. 

And ſodeynly miſcheueth all the flocke, 

The head that late lay eaſily and full ſoft, 

In ſtede of pylows lyeth after on the blocke. 

And yet alas the moſt cruell proude mocke : 

The deynty mowth that ladyes kiſſed haue, 

She bryngeth in the cale to kyſſe a knaue. 


In chaungyng of her courſe, the chaunge ſhewth this, 


FS of ſtartth a knave, and downe there falth a knight, 

| The beggar ryche, and the ryche man pore is. 

Hatred 1s turned to loue, loue to deſpyght. 

This is her ſport, thus proueth ſhe her myght. 

Great boſte ſhe maketh yf one be by her power, 

Welthy and wretched both within an howre. 
Pouertee that of her giftes wy] nothing take, 

Wyrh mery chere, looketh vppon the prece, 

And ſeeth how fortunes houſhold goeth to wrake. 
Faſt by her ſtandeth the wyſe Socrates, 
Atriſtippus, Pythagoras, and many a leſe | 

Of olde philoſophers, And eke agaynſt the ſonne 
Bekyth hym poore Diogenes in his tonne. | 
| With her is Byas, whoſe countrey lackt defence, 
And whylom of their foes ſtode ſo in dout, 
That eche man haſtely gan to cary thence, 
And aſked hym why he nought caryed out, 
I bere quod he all myne with me about : 
Wiſcdom he ment, not fortunes brotle fees. 
For nought he counted his that he might leeſe. 
Heraclitus eke, lyſt telowſhip to kepe 
With glade pouertee, Democritus allo: 
Of which the fyrſt can neuer ceaſe but wepe, 
To ſee how thicke the blynded people go, 
With labour great to purchaſe care and wo. 
That other laugheth to ſee the foolyſh apes, 
How earneſtly they walk about theyr capes. 
Of this poore ſect, it is comen vſage, 
Onely to take that nature may ſuſtayne, 
Baniſhing cleane all other gs, 
They be content, and of not y"g complayne. 
No nygarde eke is of his good ſo fayne. 
But 9 more pleaſure haue a thouſande folde, 
The ſecrete draughtes of nature to beholde. 
Set fortunes ſervauntes by them and ye wull, 
That one is free, that other euer thrall, 
That one content, that other neuer full, 
That one in ſuretye, that other lyke to fall. 
Who lyſt to aduiſe them bothe, parceyue he ſhall, 
As great difference between them as we ſee, 
Betwixte wretchednes and felicite, 


Nowe haue I ſhewed you bothe: theſe whiche ye lyſt, 


Stately fortune, or humble pouertee: 
That is to ſay, nowe lyeth it in your fyſt, 
To take here bondage, or free libertee. 

But in thys poynte and ye do after me, 
Draw you to fortune, and labour her to pleaſe, 
If that ye thynke your ſelfe to well at caſe, 

And fyrſt vppon the louely ſhall ſhe ſmile, 
And frendly on the caſt her wandering eyes, 
Embrace the in her afmes, and for a whyle, 
Put the and kepe the in a fooles paradiſe: 
And foorth vith all what ſo thou lyſt deviſe, 
She wyll the graunt it liberally perhappes : 
But for all that beware of after clappes. 

Recken you neuer of her fauoure ſure: 

Ye may in clowds as eaſily trace an hare, 

Or in drye lande cauſe fiſhes to endure, 

And make the burnyng fyre his heate to ſpare, 
And all thys worlde in compace to forfare, 

As her to make by craft or engine ſtable, 
That of her nature is euer variable, 

Serue her day and nyght as reverently, 

Vppon thy knees as any ſeruaunt may, 


And in concluſion, that thou ſhalt winne thereby | 


Shall not be worth thy ſervyce I dare ſay. 
And looke yet what ſhe geveth the to day, 


With labour wonne ſhe ſhall happly to morow - 
Plucke it agayne out of thyne hand with ſorow. 
Wherefore yf thou in ſuretye lyſt to ſtande, 
Take pouerties parte and let prowde fortune go; 
Receyue nothyng that commeth from her hande. 
Loue maner and vertue: they be onely tho. 
Whiche double fortune may not take the fro. 
Then mayſt thou boldly defye her turnyng chaunce: 
She can the neyther hynder nor auaunce. | 
But and thou wylt nedes medle with her treaſure, 
Truſt not therein, and ſpende it liberally. 
Beare the not proude, nor take not out of meaſure, 
Bylde not thyne houſe on heyth vp in the ſkye, 
None falleth farre, but he that climbeth hye. 
Remember nature ſent the hyther bare, 
The gyftes of fortune count them borowed ware. 


Tromas Mor to them that ſeke Fortune. 


WH O ſo delyteth to proven and aſſay, 
Of waveryng fortune the vncertayne lot, 
If that the aunſwere pleaſe you not alway, 
Blame ye hot me: for I commaunde you not 
Fortune to truſt, and eke full well ye wot, 
I have of her no brydle in my fiſt, 
She renneth looſe, and turneth where ſhe lyſt. 
The rollyng dyſe in whome your lucke doth ſtande, 
With whole vnhappy chaunce ye be ſo wroth, 
Ye knowe your ſelfe came neuer in myne hande. 
Lo in this ponde be fyſhe and frogges both. 
Caſt in your nette : but be you liefe or lothe, 
Hold you content as fortune lyſt aſſyne: 
For it is your owne fyſhyng and not myne. 
And though in one chaunce fortune you offend, 
Grudge not there at, but beare a mery face, 
In many an other ſhe ſhall it amende. 
There is no manne ſo farre out of her grace, 
But he ſometyme hath comfort and ſolace : 
Ne none agayne ſo farre foorth in her fauour, 
That is full ſatisfyed with her behaviour, 
Fortune is ſtately, ſolemne, prowde, and hye: 
And rycheſſe geueth, to haue ſeruyce therefore. 
The nedy begger catcheth an halfpeny : 
Some manne a thouſande pounde, ſome leſſe ſome more. 
But for all that ſhe kepeth euer in ſtore, 
From euery manne ſome parcell of his wyll, 
That he may pray therfore and ſerue her ſtyll. 
Some manne hath good, but chyldren hath he none. 
Some manne hath both, but he can get none health. 
Some hath al thre, but vp to honours trone, 
Can he not crepe, by no maner of ſtelth, 
To ſome ſhe ſendeth children, ryches, welthe, 
Honour, woorſhyp, and reverence all hys lyfe : 
But on ſhe pyncheth hym with a ſhrewde wyfe. 
Then for aſmuch as it is fortunes guyſe, 
To graunt to manne all thyng that he wyll axe, 
But as her ſelfe lyſt order and deuyſe, 
Doth euery manne his parte diuide and tax, 
I counſayle you eche one truſſe vp your packes, 
And take no thyng at all, or be content, 
With ſuche rewarde as fortune hath you ſent. 
All thynges in this boke that ye ſhall rede, 
Doe as ye lyſt, there ſhall no manne you bynde, 
Them to beleue, as ſurely as your crede. 
But notwithſtandyng certes in my mynde, 
I durſt well ſwere, as true ye ſhall them fynde, 
In euery poynt eche anſwere by and by, 
As are the iudgementes of aſtronomye. 


\ 
The Deſcripcion of Ricard the thirde, 


RICHARDE the third ſonne, of whom we nowe hs 
treate, was in witte and courage egall with either of 
them, in bodye and proweſſe farre vnder them bothe, little 


of ſtature, ill fetured of limmes, croke backed, his left 


ſhoulder much higher than his right, hard fauoured of viſage, 


and ſuch as is in ſtates called warlye, in other menne other- 


wiſe, he was malicious, wrathfull, envious, and from afore his 
birth, euer frowarde. It is for trouth reported, that the 
duches his mother had ſo much a doe in her trauaile, that 
ſhee coulde not bee delivered of hym vncutte: and that he 
came into the world with the feete forwarde, as menne bee 
borne outwarde, and (as the fame runneth) alſo not vntothed, 


whither 
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ither mente of hatred reporte aboue the trouthe, or elles 
2 her courſe in hys beginninge, whiche 
in the courſe of his lyfe many thinges vnnaturallye com- 
mitted. None euill captaine was hee in the warre, as to 
whiche his diſpoſicion was more metely then for peace. 
Sundrye victories hadde hee, and ſommetime ouerthrowes, 
but never in defaulte as for his owne parſone, either of 
hardineſſe or polytike order, free was hee called of dyſpence, 
and ſommewhat aboue hys power liberall, with large giftes 
hee ,get him vnſtedfaſte frendeſhippe, for whiche hee was 
fain to pil and ſpoyle in other places, and get him ſtedfaſt 
hatred. Hee was cloſe and ſecrete, a deepe diſſimuler, lowlye 
of, counteynaunce, arrogant of heart, outwardly coumpin- 
able where he inwardely hated, not letting to kiſſe whome 
hee thoughte to kyll : diſpitious and cruel], not for euill will 
alway, but after for ambicion, and either for the ſuretie and 
encreaſe of his eſtate. Frende and foo was muche what in- 
different, where his aduauntage grew, he ſpared no mans 
deathe, whoſe life withſtoode his purpoſe, He flewe with 
his owne handes king Henry the ſixt, being priſoner in the 
Tower, as menne conſtantly ſaye, and that without com- 
maundement or knoweledge of the king, whiche woulde 
vndoubtedly yf he had entended that thinge, haue appointed 
that boocherly office, to ſome other then. his owne borne 
brother, | : Fn 

Somme wiſe menne alſo weene, that his drift couertly 
conuayde, lacked not in helping furth his brother of Clarence 
to his death: whiche hee reſiſted openly, howbeit ſomwhat 
(as menne deme) more faintly then he that wer hartely 
minded to his welth. And they that thus deme, think that 
he long time in king Edwardes life, forethought to be king 
in that caſe the king his brother (whoſe life hee looked that 
euil dyete ſhoulde — ſnoulde happen to deceaſe (as 
in dede he did) while his children wer yonge. And thei 
deme, that for thys intente he was gladde of his brothers 
death the duke of Clarence, whoſe life muſt nedes haue hin- 
dered hym ſo entendynge, whither the ſame duke of Clarence 
hadde kepte him true to his nephew the yonge king, or en- 


terpriſed to be kyng himſelfe. But of al this pointe, is there 


no certaintie, and whoſo diuineth vppon coniectures, maye 
as wel ſhote to farre as to ſhort. ave ! 
credible informacion learned, that the ſelfe nighte in whiche 
kynge Edwarde died, one Myſtlebrooke longe ere morn- 
ynge, came in greate haſte to the houſe of one Pottyer 
dwellyng in Reddecroſſe ſtrete without Crepulgate : and 
when he was with haſtye rappyng quickly letten in, hee 
ſhewed vnto Pottyer that kynge Edwarde was departed. 
By my trouthe manne quod Pottyer then wyll my mayſter the 
duke of Glouceſter bee kynge. What cauſe hee hadde ſoo to 
thynke harde it is to ſaye, whyther hee being toward him, 


anye thynge knewe that hee ſuche thynge purpoſed, or other- 


wyſe had anye inkelynge thereof: for hee was not likelye to 
ſpeake it of noughte. i . 
But nowe to returne to the courſe of this hyſtorye, were it 
that the duke of Glouceſter hadde of old foreminded this 
concluſion, or was nowe at erſte thereunto moued, and putte 


in hope by the occaſion of the tender age of the younge 


princes, his nephues (as opportunitye and lykelyhoode of 
ipede, putteth a manne in courage of that hee neuer entended) 
certayn is it that hee contriued theyr deſtruccion, with the 
vſurpacion of the regal dignitye vppon hymſelfe. And for 
as muche as hee well wiſte and holpe to mayntayn, a long 
continued grudge and hearte brennynge betwene the quenes 


kinred and the kinges blood eyther- partye enuying others 


- authoritye, he nowe thought that their deuiſion ſhoulde bee 
(as it was in dede) a fortherlye begynnynge to the purſuite 
of his intente, and a ſure ground for the foundacion of al 
his building yf he might firſte vnder the pretext of reueng- 
ynge of olde diſpleaſure, abuſe the anger and ygnoraunce 
of the tone partie, to the deſtruccion of the tother : and 
then wynne to his purpoſe as manye as he coulde: and 
thoſe that coulde not be wonne, myght be loſte ere they 
looked therefore. For of one thynge was hee certayne, that 
if his entente were perceived, he ſhold ſoone haue made peace 
beetwene the bothe parties, with his owne bloude. | 
Kynge Edwarde in his life, albeit that this diſcencion 
beetwene hys frendes ſommewhat yrked hym : yet in his 


good health he ſommewhat the leſſe regarded it, becauſe * 


hee thought whatſoeuer buſines ſhoulde falle betwene them, 

hymſelfe ſhould alwaye bee hable to rule bothe the parties. 
But in his laſt ſickneſſe, when hee receiued his naturall 

ſtrengthe ſoo ſore enfebled, that hee dyſpayred all recouerye, 


then hee conſyderynge the youthe of his chyldren, albeit hee 


nothynge leſſe miſtruſted then that that happened, yet well 
forſeynge that manye harmes myghte growe by theyr debate, 


whyle the youth of hys children ſhoulde lacke diſcrecion of 


themſelf, and good counſayle of their frendes, of whiche 


Howbeit this haue I by 


either party ſhold counſayle for their owne commadity ind 
rather by pleaſaunte aduyſe too wynne themſelfe fauour, then 
by profitable adnertiſemente to do the children good, he 
called ſome of them before him that wete at variaunce; and 
in eſpecyall the lorde marques Dorſette the quenes ſonne by 
her fyrſte houſebande, and Richarde the lorde Haſtynges, 
a noble man, than lorde chaumberlayne agayne whome the 
quene ſpecially grudged, for the . va fauoure the kyng bare 
hym, and alſo for that ſhee thoughte hym ſecretelye familyer 
with the kynge in wanton coumpanye. Her kynred alſo 
bare hym ſore, as well for that the kynge hadde made hym 
captayne of Calyce (whiche office the lorde Ryuers, brother 
to the quene, claimed of the kinges former promyſe) as for 
diverſe other great giftes whiche hee receyued, that they loked 
for. When theſe lordes with diverſe other of bothe the 


Parties were comme in preſence, the kynge liftinge vppe 


himſelfe and vnderſette with pillowes, as it is reported on 
this wyſe ſayd vnto them, My lordes, my dere kinſmenne 
and alies, in what plighte I lye you ſee, and I feele. By 
whiche the leſſe whyle I looke to lyue with you, the more 
depelye am I moued to care in what caſe I leaue you, for 
ſuch as 1 leauve you, ſuche bee my children lyke to fynde 
you. Whiche if they ſhoulde (that Godde forbydde) fynde 
you at varyaunce, myght happe to fall themſelfe at warre ere 
their diſcrecion woulde ſerue to ſette you at peace. Ye ſee 
their youthe, of whiche I recken the onely ſuretie to reſte 
in youre concord. For it ſuffiſeth not that al you loue them, 
yf eche of you hate other. If they wer menne, your faith- 
fulneſſe happelye woulde ſuffiſe. But childehood muſt be 
maintained by mens authoritye, and ſlipper youth vnder- 


ä propped with elder counſay le, which neither they can haue, 


ut ye geue it, nor ye geue it, yf ye gree not, For wher 
eche laboureth to breake that 5 other maketh, and for 

hatred of eche of others parſon, impugneth eche others 
counſayle, there muſt it nedes bee long ere anye good con- 
cluſion goe forwarde. And alſo while either partye labour- 

eth to be chiefe, flattery ſhall haue more place then plaine 
and faithfull aduyſe, of whyche muſte needes enſue the euyll 
bringing 2 4. of the prynce, whoſe mynd in tender youth 
infect, ſhal redily fal to miſchief and riot, and drawe down 

with this noble relme to ruine: but if grace turn him to 
wiſdom, which if God ſend, then thei that by evill menes 
before pleaſed him beſt, ſhal after fall fartheſt out of favour, 


ſo that euer at length euill driftes dreue to nought, and good 


lain wayes proſper. Great variaunce hath ther long bene 
twene you, not alway for great cauſes. Sometime a thin 

right wel intended, our miſconſtruccion turneth vnto worſe 

or a ſmal diſpleaſure done vs, eyther our owne affeccion or 


evil tongues agreueth. But this wote I well ye never had fo 


great cauſe of hatred, as ye have of loue. That we be al 
men, that we be chriſten men, this ſhall I leave for prechers 
to tel you (and yet I wote nere whither any prechers wordes 
ought more to moue you, then his that is by and by gooying 
to the place that thei all preache of.) But this ſhal I deſire 
you to remember, that the one parte of you is of my bloode, 
the other of myne alies, and eche of yow with other, eyther 
of kindred or affinitie, whiche ſpirytuall kynred of affynyty, 
if the ſacramentes of Chriſtes churche, beare that weyghte 
with vs that woulde Godde thei did, ſhoulde no leſſe moue 
vs. to charitye, then the reſpecte of fleſhlye conſanguinitye. 
Oure Lorde forbydde, that you loue together the worſe, for 
the ſelfe cauſe that you ought to loue the better. And yet 
that happeneth, And no where fynde wee ſo deadlye de- 
bate, as amonge them, whyche by nature and lawe moſte 
oughte to agree together. Suche a peſtilente ſerpente is 
ambicion and deſyre of vaine glorye and ſoueraintye, whiche 
amonge ſtates where he once entreth crepeth foorth ſo farre, 
tyll with deuiſion and variaunce hee turneth all to miſchiefe. 

Firſte longing to be nexte the beſt, afterwarde egall with the 
beſte, and at laſte chiefe and aboue the beſte. Of which 
immoderate appetite of woorſhip, and thereby of debate and 
diſſencion what loſſe, what ſorowe, what trouble hathe within 


.theſe fewe yeares growen in this realme, I praye Godde as 


wel forgeate as wee wel remember. 

Whiche thinges yf I coulde as well haue foreſene, as I haue 
with my more payne then pleaſure proued, by Goddes bleſſed 
Ladie (that was euer his othe) I woulde neuer haue won 
the courteſye of mennes knees, with the loſſe of ſoo many 
heades. But ſithen thynges paſſed cannot be gaine called, 
muche oughte wee the more beware, by what occaſion we 
haue taken ſoo greate hurte afore, that we efteſoones fall not 
in that occaſion agayne. Nowe be thoſe griefes paſſed, *and 
all is (Godde be thanked) quiete, and likelie righte wel to 
proſper in wealthfull peace vnder youre coſeyns my chil- 
dren, if Godde ſende them life and you loue., Of whiche 
twoo thinges, the leſſe loſſe wer they by whome thoughe 
Godde dydde hys pleaſure, yet ſhoulde the realme 2 

| ade 
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| THE HISTORY OF THE 


Rande kinges and paraduenture as kinges, Zut yf you 
among —— ſelfe in a 29 at debate, many a 
d man ſhall periſh and happely he to, and ye to, ere 
hys land finde peace again. Whertore in theſe laſte wordes 
that euer || looke to ſpeake with you: I exhort you and re- 
2 you al, for the loue that you haue euer borne to me, 
r the love that 1 haue ever borne to you, for the loue that 
our Lord beareth to vs all, from this time forwarde, all 
grieues forgotten, eche of you loue other. Whiche | werelye 
truſte you will, if ye any thing earthly regard, either Godde 
or your king, affinitie or kinred, this realme, your owne 
countrey, or your owne ſurety. And therewithal the king 
no longer enduring to fitte vp, laide him down on his 
right ſide, his face towarde them: and none was there pre- 
ſent that coulde refrain from weping. But the lordes re- 
comforting him with as good wordes as they could, and an- 
ſwering tor the time as thei thought to ſtand with his 
pleaſure, there in his preſence (as by their wordes appered) 
eche forgaue other, _ ioyned their hands together, when 
= it after appeared by their dedes) their hearts wer far a 
onder. As ſone as the king was departed, the noble prince 


his ſonne drew toward London, which at the time of his 


deceaſe, kept his houſhold at Ludlow in Wales. Which 
countrey being far of from the law and recourſe to juſtice, 
was begon to be farre oute of good wyll and waxen wild, 
robbers and rivers walking at libertie vncorrected. And for 
this encheaſon the prince was in the life of his father ſente 
thicher, to the ende that the authoritie of his preſence 
ſhould refraine euill diſpoſed -pirſons fro the boldnes of 


cluded, the duke of Glouceſter vnderſtandyng, 


ingham, and Richarde lorde Haſtinges and chaumbertayn, 
both men of honour and of great power. The tone by longe 
ſucceſſion from his anceſtrie, the tother by his office und the 
kinges fauor. Theſe two not bearing eche to other ſo muche 
loue, as hatred bothe vnto the quenes parte: in this poynte 
accorded together wyth the duke of Glouceſter, that they 
wolde vtterlye amoue fro the kinges companye, all his mothers 
frendes, vnder the name of their enemyes. * this con- 
at the lordes 
whiche at that tyme were aboute the kyng, entended to'brynp 
him vppe to his coronacion, accoumpanied with ſuche power 
of theyr frendes, that it ſhoulde hee harde for hym to brynge 
his purpoſe to pafle, without the gathering and great aſſemble 
of people and in maner of open warre, whereof the ende he 
wiſte was doubutous, and in which the kyng being on theit 
ſide, his part ſhould haue the face and name of a rebellion: 
he ſecretly therefore by divers meanes, cauſed the quene to 
be perſwaded and brought in the mynd, that it neither wer 
nede, and alſo ſhold be jeopardous, the king to come v 
ſtrong. For where as nowe euery lorde loued other, an 
none other thing ſtudyed vppon, but aboute the coronacion 
and honoure of the king : if the lordes of her kinred ſhold 
afſemble in the kinges name muche people, thei ſhould geue 
the lordes atwixte whome and them hadde bene ſommetyme 
debate, to feare and ſuſpecte, leſte they ſhoulde gather thys 
people, not for the kynges ſavegarde whome no manne em- 
pugned, but for theyr Eien hauying more regarde to 
their old variaunce, then their newe attonement. For whiche 


cauſe thei ſhoulde aſſemble on the other partie muche people 


their formar outerages, to the gouernaunce and ordering of 


this yong prince at his ſending thyther, was there appoint- 


ed Sir Anthony Woduile lord Rivers and brother vnto the 


quene, a right honourable man, as valiaunte of hande as 


politike in counſale. Adioyned wer there vnto him other of 


the ſame partie, and in effect every one as he was nereſt 


of kin vnto the quene, ſo was planted next about the prince, 


That drifte by the quene not vnwiſely deuiſed, whereby 


| her bloude mighte of youth be rooted in the princes fauour, 
the duke of Gloucelter turned vato their deſtruccion, and 
vpon that grounde ſet the foundacion of all his vnhappy 
building. For whom focuer he perceived, either at va- 


riance with them, or bearing himſelt their fauor, hee brake 


- vnto them, ſom by mouth, ſom by writing or ſecret 


metſengers, that it neyther was reaſon nor in any wile to be 
luffered, that the yong king their maſter and kinſmanne, 
ſhoold bee in the handes. and cuſtodye of his mothers 
kinred, ſequeſtred in maner from theyr compani and at- 


tendance, of which everi one ought him as faithful ſeruice 
| as they, and manye of them far more honorable part of 


kin then his mothers fide : whoſe blood (quod he) ſauin 
the kinges pleaſure, was ful vnmetely to be matched wich 
his: whiche nowe to be as who ſay remoued from the kyng, 
and the leſſe noble to be left aboute him, is (quod he) neither 
honorable to hys mageitic, nor vnto vs, and allo to his 

race no ſurety to haue the mightieſt of his frendes from 

im, and vnto vs no little icopardy, to ſutfer our welproued 


agayne for their defence, whoſe power ſhe wyſte wel farre 
ſtretched. And thus ſhould al the realme fall on a rore. 
And of al the hurte that therof ſhould enſue, which was 
likely not to be litle, and the moſt harme there like to fal 
wher ſhe leſt would, al the worlde woulde put her and her 


kinred in the wyght, and ſay tiſat thei had vnwyſelye and 


_— alſo, broken the amitie and peace that the kyng 
her huſband ſo prudentelye made, betwene hys kinne and 
hers in his death bed, and whiche the other party faichfully 
obſerved, | 

The quene being in this wiſe perſwaded, ſuche woorde 


ſent vnto her ſonne, and vnto her brother being aboute the 


evil willers, to grow in ouergret authoritie with the prince 


in youth, namely which is lighte of beliefe and ſone per- 


| ſwaded, Ye remember 1 trow king Edward himſelf, albeit 
he was a manne of age and of diſcrecion, yet was he in 
manye thynges ruled by the bende, more then ſtode either 


with his honour, or our profite, or with the commoditie of 
any manne els, except onely the immoderate aduauncement 


of them felfe, Whiche whitber _ ſorer thirſted after 
a 


their owne weale, or our woe, it wer harde I wene to geſſe. 
And it ſome folkes frendſhip had not holden better place 


with the king, then any reſpect of kinred, thei might per- 


adventure ealily haue be trapped and brought to confuſion 
ſomme of vs ere this. Why not as ealily as they haue 
done ſome other alreadye, as necre of his royal bloode as 
we, But our Lord hath wrought his wil, and thanke be to 
his grace that peril is paſte. Howe de it as great is growing, 
yf wee utter this yonge kyng in oure enemyes hande, 
whiche without his wyttyng, might abuſe the name of his 
commaundement, to ani of our vndoing, Which thyng God 
and good prouiſion forbyd. Of which good prouiſion none 
of vs hath any thing the leſſe nede, for the late made at- 


tonemente, in whiche the kinges pleaſure hadde more place 


then the parties willes. Nor none of vs I beleve is fo vn- 
wyle, ouerſone to truſte a newe frende made of an olde foe, 
or to think that an hoverly kindnes, ſodainely contract in 
one houre continued, yet ſcant a fortnight, ſhold be deper 
ſetled in their ſtomackes: then a long accuſtomed malice 
many yeres rooted, | 

ith theſe wordes and writynges and ſuche other, the duke 
of Glouceſter ſone ſet a fyre, them that were of themſelf ethe 
to kindle, and in eſpeciall twayne, Edwarde duke of Buck - 


6. 


kynge, and ouer that the duke of Glouceſter hymſelfe and 
other lordes the chiefe of hys bende, wrote vnto the kynge 
too reuerentlye, and to the queenes frendes there ſoo 
louyngelye, that they nothynge earthelye myſtruſtynge, 
broughte the kynge vppe in greate haſte, not in good ſpede, 
with a ſober coumpanye. Nowe was the king in his waye 
to London gone, from Northampton, when theſe dukes of 
Glouceſter and Buckyngham came thither, Where re« 
mained behynd, the lorde Ryuers the kynges vncle, en- 
tendyng on the morowe to folow the kynge, and bee with 
hym at Stonye Stratford miles thence, earely or 
hee departed. So was there made that nyghte muche 
frendely chere betwene theſe dukes and the lorde Riuers a 
greate while. But incontinente after that they were oppenlye 
with greate courteſye departed, and the lorde Riuers lodged, 
the dukes ſecretelye with a fewe of their moſte priuye frendes, 
ſette them downe in counſayle, wherin they ſpent a great 
parte of the nyght. And ar their riſinge in the dawnyng of 
the day, thei ſent about priuily to their ſeruantes in the innes 
and lodgynges about, geuinge them commaundemente to 
make them ſelfe ww readye, for their lordes wer to 
horſebackward. Vppon whiche meſſages, manye of their 
folke were attendaunt, when manye of the lorde Riuers ſer- 
uvanites were vnreadye. Nowe hadde theſe dukes taken alſo 
into their cuſtodye the kayes of the inne, that none ſhoulde 
paſſe foorth without theyr licence. | | 
And ouer this in the hyghe waye toward Stonye Stratforde 
where the kynge laye, they hadde beeſtowed certäyne of 
theyr folke, that ſhoulde ſende backe agayne, and compel 
to retourne, anye manne that were gotten oute of North« 
ampton toward Stonye Stratforde, tyll they ſhould geue other 
lycence. For as muche as the dukes themſelfe entended for 
the ſhewe of theire dylygence, to bee the fyrſte that ſhoulde 
that daye attende vppon the kynges highneſſe oute of that 
towne : thus bare they folke in hande. But when the 
lorde Ryuers vnderſtode the gates cloſed, and the wayes on 
euerye ſide beſette, neyther hys ſeruauntes nor hymſelf ſuf- 
fered to go oute, parceiuyng well ſo greate a thyng without 
his knowledge not begun for noughte, comparyng this 
maner preſent with this laſt nightes chere, in ſo few houres 
lo gret a chaunge marueylouſlye miſliked. How be it ſithe 
hee coulde not geat awaye, and keepe himſelfe cloſe, hee 


woulde not, leſte he ſhoulde ſeeme to hyde himſelfe for 


ſome ſecret feare of hys owne faulte, whereof he ſa 
ſuch cauſe in hym ſelf: he determined vppon the furetie of 


| his own conſcience, to goe boldelye to them, and inquire 
f by: 


what 


: ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


"TP. matter myghte meane. Whome as ſoone as 
mw *- they beganne to uarrell with hym, and ſaye; 
that hee intended to ſette diſtaunce beetweene the kynge 
and them, and to brynge them to confuſion, but it ſhoulde 
not lye in hys power., And when hee beganne (as hee was 
a very well ſpoken manne) in goodly wiſe to excuſe him- 
ſelf, they taryed not the ende of his aunſwere, but ſhortely 
tooke him and purte him in warde, and that done, foorth- 

tforde, Where they founde the kinge with his companie 
I leape on ee and departe forwarde, to leaue 
that lodging for them, becauſe it was to ſtreighte for bothe 
coumpanies. And as ſone as they came in his preſence, 
they lighte adowne with all their companie aboute them. 
To whome the duke of Buckingham ſaide, goe afore gentle- 
menne and yeomen, kepe youre rowmes. And thus in 
goodly arraye, thei came to the kinge, and on theire knees 
in very humble wiſe, ſalued his grace; whiche receyued 
them in very ioyous and amiable maner, nothinge earthlye 
knowing nor miſtruſtinge as yet. But euen by and by in 
his preſence, they piked a quarrell to the lorde Richarde 
Graye, the kynges other brother by his mother, ——_— 
that hee with the lorde marques his brother and the lorde 
Riuers his vncle,. hadde coumpaſſed to rule the kinge and 
the realme, and to ſette variaunce among the ſtates, and to 
| ſubdewe and deſtroye the noble blood of the realm. To- 
ward the accoumpliſhinge whereof, they ſayde that the lorde 
Marques hadde entered into the Tower of London, and 
thence taken out the kinges treaſor, and ſent menne to the 
ſea, All whiche thinge theſe dukes wiſte well were done 


for good purpoſes and neceflari by the whole counſaile at 


London, fauing that ſommewhat thei muſt ſai. Vnto whiche 


woordes, the king aunſwered, what my brother Marques hath | 


done I cannot ſaie. But in good faith 1 dare well aunſwere 
for myne vncle Rivers and my brother here, that thei be 
innocent of any ſuch matters, Ye-my liege quod the duke 
of Buckingham thei haue kepte theire dealing in theſe mat- 
ters farre fro the. knowledge of your good grace. And 
foorthwith thei arreſted the lord 
Waughan knighte, in the kinges preſence, and broughte 

the king and al backe vnto Northampton, where the tooke 
againe further counſaile. And there they ſent awaie from 


the kinge whom it pleaſed them, and ſette newe ſeruantes 


aboute him, ſuche as lyked better them than him. At 
whiche dealinge hee wepte and was nothing contente, but it 
booted not, And at dyner the duke of Glouceſter ſente a 


difhe from his owne table to the lord Rivers, pray inge him 


ro be of good chere, all ſhould be well inough. And he 


thanked the duke, and prayed the meſſenger to beare it to 


his nephewe the lorde Richard with the ſame meſſage for 


his comfort, who he thought had more nede of coumfort, 


as one to whom ſuch aduerſitie was ſtraunge. But him- 
ſelf had been al his dayes in vre therewith, and therfore 
coulde beare' it the better. But for al this coumfortable 
courteſye of the duke of Glouceſter he ſent the lorde 
Rivers and the lorde Richarde with Sir Thomas Vaughan 
into the Northe countrey into divers places to priſon, and 
afterward al to Pomfrait, where they were in concluſion 
beheaded, | . 


A letter written with a cole by Sir Tromas Monk to hys 
doughter maiſtres MaROARET RopzR, within a whyle 
after he was priſoner in the Towre. 30 | 


MYNE own good doughter, our lorde be thanked 

I am in good helthe of bodye, and in good quiet of 
minde : and of worldly thynges 1 no more deſyer then 1 
haue. I beſeche hym make you all mery in the hope of 
heauen. And ſuch thynges as I ſomewhat longed to talke 
With you all, concerning the worlde to come, our Lorde put 
theim into your myndes, as I truſte he dothe and better to by 
hys holy ſpirite: who bleſſe you and preſerue you all. 
Written wyth a cole by your tender louing father, who in 
hys pore prayers forgetteth none of you all nor your babes, 
nor your nurſes, nor your good huſbandes, nor your good 


huſbandes ſhrewde wyues, nor your fathers ſhrewde wyfe 


neither, nor our other frendes. And thus fare ye hartely 
well tor lacke of paper, 


Two ſhort Ballettes which Sir Thomas Mon made for hys 
paſtime while he was priſoner in the Tower of London, 


Lewvrs the loſt louer. 


EY flatering fortune, loke thou neuer ſo fayre, 
Or neuer ſo pleſantly begin to ſmile, 

As though thou wouldſt my ruine all repayre, 

During my life thou ſhalt not me begile. 

Truſt ſhall 1 God, to entre in a while. 


wyth wente do horſebacke, and tooke the waye to Stonye 


icharde and Sir Thomas 


Tromas Monk, knight. 


Hys hauen or heaven ſure and vniforme. wh 
Euer after thy calme, loke I for a ſtorme, 


Davy the dycer. 
L NG was I lady Luke your ſeruing man, 
— And now haue loſt agayne all that I gat, 
Wherfore whan I thinke on you nowe and than, 
And in my mynde remember this and that, 
Ye may not blame me though I beſhrew your cat, 
But in fayth I bleſſe you agayne a thouſand times, 
For lending me now ſome layſure to make rymes. - 


At the ſame time with Sir Thomas Mart lived Skelton, the 


poet laureate of Henry VIII, from whoſe works it ſeems proper 


to inſert a few ſtanzas, though he cannot be ſaid to have at- 
tained great elegance of language, dots 0 


The Prologue to the Bouge of Courte. 


N Autumpne whan the ſonne in vyrgyne 
By radyante hete enryped hath our corne 
When Luna full of mutabylyte 
As Emperes the dyademe hath worne 
Of our pole artyke, ſmylynge halfe in ſcorne 
At our foly and our vnſtedfaſtneſſe 
The time whan Mars to warre hym dyd dres, 
I callynge to mynde the greate auctoryte 
Of poetes olde, whiche full craftely 
Vnder as couerte termes as coulde be 
Can touche a trouth, and cloke ſubtylly 
With fresſhe vtteraunce full ſentencyouſly 
Dyuerſe in ſtyle ſome ſpared not vyce to wryte 
Some of mortalitie nobly did endyte 
Whereby I rede, theyr renome and theyr fame 
May neuer dye, but euermore endure | 
I was fore moued to a forſe the ſame 
But ignoraunce full ſoone dyd me dyſcure. 
And ſhewed that in this arte I was not ſure 
For to illumine ſhe ſayd I was to dulle 
Aduyſynge me my penne awaye to pulle 
And not to wryte, for he ſo wyll atteyne 
Excedyng ferther than his connynge is 
His heed maye be harde, but feble is brayne 
Yet haue I knowen ſuche er this 
But of reproche ſurely he maye not mys | 
That clymmeth hyer than he may fotinge haue 
What and he ſlyde downe, who ſhall him ſave ? 
Thus vp and downe my mynde was drawen and caſt 
That I ne wyſte what to do was beſte 
So ſore enwered that I was at the laſte | 
Enforſed to ſlepe, and for to take ſome reſte 
And to lye downe as ſoone as I my dreſte _ 
At Harwyche porte ſlumbrynge as I laye 
In myne hoſtes houſe called powers keye. 


Of the wits that flouriſhed in the reigh of Henry VIII. 
none has been more rr celebrated than the earl of 
Surry; and this hiſtory would therefore have been imperfect 
without ſome ſpecimens of his works, which yet it is not eaſy 
to diſtinguiſh from thoſe of Sir Thomas Wyat and others, 
with which they are confounded in the edition that has fallen 
into my hands. The three firſt are, I believe, Surry'sz the 
reſt, being of the ſame age, are ſelected, ſome as examples 
of different meaſures, and one as the oldeſt compoſition 
which I have found in blank verſe. | 


| 3 
Deſcription of Spring, wherein eche thing renewes, ſave only 
the lover. 


TH E ſoote ſeaſon that bud, and bloome fourth bringes, 
With grene hath cladde the hyll, and eke the vale, 
The Nightingall with fethers new ſhe ſinge s 
The turtle to her mate hath told the tale: 
Somer is come, for every ſpray now ſpringes, 
The hart hath hunge hys olde head on the pale, 
The bucke in brake his winter coate he flynges 
The fiſhes flete with newe repayred ſcale: 
The adder all her Lough away ſhe flynges, 
The ſwift ſwallow purſueth the flyes ſmalle, 
The buſy bee her honey how ſhe mynges 
Winter is worne that was the floures bale. 
And thus I ſee among theſe pleaſant thynges 
Eche care decayes, and yet my ſorrow ſprynges. 


- 
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| Defcripeion of the reſtleſs eſtate of a lover. 


WHE N youth had led me half the race, 
+ That Copides ſcourge had made me runne; 
1 looked back to meet the place, 
From whence my weary courſe begunne: 
And then I ſaw howe my deſyre 
Miſguiding me had led the waye, 
. Myne eyne to greedy of theyre hyre, 
Had made me loſe a better prey. 
For hen in ſighes I ſpent the day, 
And could not cloake my grief with game z 
The boyling ſmoke dyd ſtill bewray, 
The preſent heat of ſecret flame : 
And when ſalt teares do bayne my breaſt, 
Where love his pleaſent traynes hath ſown, ' 
Her beauty hath the fruytes oppreſt, 
Ere that the buddes were ſpronge and blowne. 
And when myne eyen dyd ſtill purſue, 
The flying chath of theyre requeſt z 
| Theyre greedy looks dyd oft renew, 
The hydden wounde within my breſte. 
When every loke theſe cheekes might ſtayne, 
From dedly pale to glowing red; 


By outward lignes appeared playne, 


To her for helpe my hart was fled. 

But all to late Love learneth me, 

To paynt all kynd of Colours new ; . ; 
To blynd theyre eyes that elſe ſhould ſee 
My ſpeckled chekes with Cupids hew. 

And now the covert breſt J clame, | 
That worſhipt Cupide fecretely; | 0 
And nouriſhed hys ſacred flame, 

From whence no blairing ſparks do flye. 


Deſcripcion of the fickle Aſſections, Pangs, and Sleightes 
| ot Love. 


Scl wayward wayes hath Love, that moſt part in diſcord 

Our willes do ſtand, whereby our hartes but ſeldom do 
accord : . 

Decyte is hys delighte, and to begyle and mocke 

The oy wg which he doth like with froward divers 
ſtroke. N 

He cauſeth th' one to rage with golden burning darte, 

And doth alay with Leaden cold; again the others harte. 

Whoſe gleames of burning fyce and eaſy ſparkes of flame, 

In balance of unequal weyght he pondereth by ame 

From ealye ford where I myghte wade and paſs full well, 


He me withdrawes and doth me drive, into a depe dark hell : 


And me witholdes where I am calde and offred place, 

And willes me that my mortal foe I do beſeke of Grace; 

He lettes me to purſue a conqueſt welnere wonne 

To follow where my paynes were loſt, ere that my ſute 
begunne. 1 

So by this means I know how ſoon a hart may turne 


From warre to peace, from truce to ſtryfe, and ſo agayne 
| Wy... 


returne. | | 
I know how to content my ſelf in others luſt, 
Of little ſtuffe unto my ſelf to weave a webbe of truſt: 
And how to hyde my harmes with ſole dyſſembling chere, 
Whan in my face the painted thoughtes would outwardly 


| appeare, : GY: 
I know how that the bloud forſakes the face for dred, 


And how by ſhame it ſtaynes agayne the Chekes with 
flamyng red: 
I know under the Grene, the Serpent how he lurkes: 


The hammer of the reſtleſs ge [ wote eke how it workes. | 


I know and con by roate the tale that I woulde tell © 


But ofte the woortles come fourth awrye of him that loveth 


well, | | 
1 know in heate and colde the Lover how he ſhakes, 
In ſynging how he doth complayne, in ſleeping how he wakes 
To languiſh without ache, ſickeleſſe for ro conſume, 
A thoutand thynges for to devyſe, ham 4/ fo his fume z 
And though he lyſte to ſee his Ladyes Grace full ſore 


Such pleaſures as delyght his Eye, do not his helthe reſtore, 


I know to ſeke the tracte of my delyred foe, 

And fere to fynde that I do ſeek, but chiefly this I know, 

hat Lovers mult transfourme into the thynge beloved, 

And live (alas! who would believe?) with ſprite from Lyfe 
removed, 

I knowe in harty ſighes and laughters of the ſpleene, 

At once to my ſtate, my will, and eke my colour 
clene, 

I know how to deceyve my felf wythe others ney, 

And how the Lyon chaſtiſed is, by beatynge of the whelpe. 
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In ſtandynge nere the fyre, I know how that I freuſe? 
Farre of I burne, in bothe I waſte, and ſo my Lyfe I leefe, 
I know how Love doth rage upon a yeylding myride, _ 
How ſmalle a nete may take and maſe a harte of 3 kynde: 
Or elſe with ſeldom ſwete to ſeaſon hepes of gall, | 
Revived with a glympſe of Grace old ſorrowes to let fall. 
The hidden traynes 1 know, and ſecret ſnares of Love, 


How ſoone a loke will prynte a thoughte that never may re- 


move. | 
The ſlypper ſtate I know, the ſodein turnes from welthe 
The doubtfull hope, the certaine wooe, and ſure deſpaired 


helthe. | 
A praiſe of his ladie. 
GEVE place you ladies and be gone, 
Boaſt not your ſelves at all, 
For here at hande approcheth one, 
Whoſe face will ſtayne you all. 
The vertue of her lively lookes 
Excels the precious ſtone, 
I wiſhe to have none other bookes 
To reade or look upon, 
| In eche of her two chriſtall eyes, 
Smyleth a naked boy ; N 
It would you all in heart ſuffiſe 
To ſee that lampe of joye. 
I think nature hath loſt the moulde, 
Where ſhe her ſhape did take 
Or elſe I doubte if nature coulde 
So fayre a creature make. 
She may be well comparde 
Unto the Phenix kinde, . 
Whoſe like was never ſeene nor heard, 
That any man can fynde. 
In lyfe ſhe is Diana chaſt 
In trouth Penelopey, : 
In woord and eke in dede ſtedfaſt; 
What will you more to ſay: | 
If all the world were ſoughte ſo farre, 
Who could finde ſuche a wight, | 
Her beauty twinkleth lyke a ſtarre 
Within the froſty night, 


The Lover refuſed of his love, embraceth vertue, * 


Y youthfull yeres are paſt, 
My joyfull dayes are gone, 
My lyfe it may not laſt, 
wh and I am one, 
My Myrth and joyes are fled, 
And I a Man in wo, 
Deſirous to be ded, 
My milceife to forgo. 
I burne and am a colde, 
I freeſe amyddes the fyer, 
] ſee ſhe doth witholde 
That is my honeſt deſyre. 
I ſee my helpe at hande, 
I ſee my lyfe allo, 
I ſee where ſhe doth ſtande 
That is my deadly fo. 
l˖ ſee how ſhe doth ſee, 
And yet ſhe wil be blynde, 
I ſee in helpyng me, 
She ſekes and wil not fynde. 
I ſee how ſhe doth wrye, 
When I begynne to mone, 
1 ſee when I come nye, 
How fayne ſhe would be gone. 
I ſee what will ye more, ha 
She will me gladly kill, 
And you ſhall ſee therfore 
Thar ſhe ſhall have her will. 
I cannot live with ſtones, 
It is too hard a foode, 
I wil be dead at ones 
To do my Lady good. 


The death of ZOROAS, an Egiptian aſtronomer, in the 
firlt fight that Alexander had with the Perſians. 


No clattring armes, now raging broyls of warre, 
Gan paſſe the noys of dredfull trumpetts clan 

Shrowded with ſhafts, the heaven with cloude of artes; 

Covered the ayre, Againſt full fatted bulles, 

As forceth kyndled yre the lyons keene, 


Whole greedy gutts the gnawing hunger prickes; 


So 


/ 


80 Maceaans. 
ow corpſes hyde ul 
; Lad Wasbek on eche ſide but Per 8 
Moy lt fieldes bebled, theyr heartes and numbers bate, 
Fainted while they gave backe, and fall to flighte. 


oat the Perlianz are, 1 
yde the purpurde. oyle with blood; 


a but Perſes more, 
t Ferſes more, 
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Mitedon by dene by, gleaves,.,. 
By bandes and troupes of footemen, with his garde, 
Speedes ts Dary, but hym his mereſt Ryn, 
Oxate praſerves with horſemen! on a plumpe 
Before his carr, that none his charge ſhould give. 1 

g, he ſtrong youth is ſpent : 


The litening 
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ere grunts, here groans, eche here 
bike her blond) hands, Bellone among 
The Perſes foweth all kind of cruel death; 
With throte yrent he rodres, he lyeth alo ; 
His entrailes with a launce through gryded quyte,, _ 
Hym ſmytes the club, hym woundes farre ſtryking bowe, 
And hym the ling, and him the ſhining ſword ; 
He dyeth, he is all dead, he pantes, he reſtes. 
Right over ſtoode in ſnowwhite armour brave, 
The Memphite Zoroas, a cunnyng clarke, 
To whom the heaven lay open as his booke 
Ant in celeſtiall bodies he could tell 
The moving meeting light, aſpect, eclips, 
And influence, and conſtellations all; 
What earthly chaunces would betyde, what yere, 
Of plenty ſtorde, what ſigne forewarned death, 
How winter gendreth ſnow, what temperature 
In the prime tyde doth ſeaſon well the ſoy le, 
Why ſummer burnes, why autumne hath ripe grapes, 
Whither the circle quadrate may become, 
Whether our tunes heavens harmony can yelde 
Of four begyns among themſelves how great 
Proportion is; what ſway the erryng lightes 
Doth ſend in coufſe gayne that fyrſt movyng heaven; 
What 2 one from another diſtance be, 
What ſtarr doth lett the hurtfull ſyre to rage, 
Or him more mylde what oppoſition makes, 
What fyre doth qualifye Mavorſes fyre, 
What houſe eche one doth ſeeke, what plannett raignes 
Within this heaven ſphere, nor that ſmall thynges 
I ſpeake, whole heaven he cloſeth in his les 
This ſage then in the ſtarres hath ſpyed the fates 
Threatned him death without delay, and, ſith, 
15 ſaw he could not fatall order chaunge, 
'oreward he preſt in battayle, that he might 
Mete with the rulers of the Macedons, 
Of his right hand deſirous to be ſlain, 
The bouldeſt borne, and worthieſt in the feilde; 
And as a wight, now wery of his lyfe, 
And ſeking death, in fyrſt front of his rage, 
Comes deſperately to Alexanders face, 
At him with dartes one after other throwes, 
With reckleſſe wordes and clamour him provokes, 
And ſayth, NeCtanaks baſtard ſhamefull ſtayne 
Of mothers bed, why loſeſt thou thy ſtrokes, 
Cowardes among, Turn thee to me, in caſe 
Manhood there be ſo much left in thy heart, 
Come fight with me, that on my helmet weare 
Apollo's laurell both for learninges laude, | 
And eke for martiall praiſe, that in my ſhielde 
The ſeven fold Sophie of Minerve contein, 
A match more mete, Syr King, then any here. 
The noble prince amoved takes ruth upo 
The wilfull wight, and with ſoft words ayen, 
O monſtrous man (quoth he) what ſo thou art, 
| pray thee live, ne do not with thy death 
This lodge of Lore, the Muſes manſion marre ; 
That treaſure houſe this hand ſhall never ſpoyle, 
My ſword ſhall never bruiſe that ſkillful brayne, 
Long gather'd heapes of ſcience ſone to ſpill; 
O how fayre fruites may you to mortall men 
From Wiſdoms garden give; how many may 
By you the wiſer and the better prove: 
What error, what mad moode, what frenzy thee 
Perſwades to be downe, ſent to depe Averne, 
Where no artes flouriſh, nor no knowledge vailes 
For all theſes ſawes. When thus the ſovereign ſaid, 
Alighted Zoroas with ſword unſheathed, 
* he;carcleſs king there ſmoate above the greve, ; 
t th' opening of his quiſhes wounded him, 
So that the blood down trailed on the ground : 
The Macedon perceiving, hurt, gan gnaſhe, 
But yet his mynde he bent in any wiſe 
Hym to forbeare, ſett ſpurrs unto his ſtede, 
And turnde away, leſt anger of his ſmarte . 
Should cauſe revenger hand deale balefull blowes. 
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But of the Macedonian chieftaines knights * 
One Meleager could not bear this fight, rt. 
But ran upon the ſaid Egyptian rude, 


And cutt him in both knees ; he fell to ground, | 


Wherewith a whole rout came of ſouldiours ſtern, 


And all in pieces hewed the ſely ſeg, 


But happely the ſoule fled to the ftarres, 


Where, under him, he hath full Gght of all, 
Whereat he gazed here with reaching locke. 
The Perſians waild ſych ſapience to forgoe, 

The very ſone the Macedonians wiſht | 

He would have lived, king Alexander ſelfe 


Demde him a man unmete to dye at all; 


Who wonhe like praiſe for conqueſt of his Yre, 

As for ſtoute men in field that day ſubdued, 

Who princes taught how to diſcerne a man, . 
That in his head To rare a jewel beares, 

But over all thoſe ſame Camenes, thoſe ſame, 

Divine Camenes, whoſe honour he procurde, 

As tender parent doth his daughters weale, 

Lamented, and for thankes, all that they can, 

Do cheriſh hym deceaſt, and ſett him free, 


Frotn dark oblivion of devouring death. 


Barclay wrote about 1350; his chief work. is the Ship if | 
Fooles, of which the following extract will ſhew his ſtyle. 


Of Mockers and Scorners and falſe Accuſers, 
O Hax r Ess fooles, haſte here to our doctrine 
Leaue off the wayes of your enormitie, 


Enforce you to my preceptes to encline, 
For here ſhall I ſhewe you good and veritie: 


Encline, and ye finde ſhall great proſperitie, 
Enſuing the doctrine of our fathers olde, 


And godly lawes in valour worth great golde. 


Who that will followe the graces manyfolde 
Which are in vertue, ſhall finde auauncement: 
Wherfore ye fooles that in your ſinne are bolde, 
Enſue ye wiſdome, and leaue your lewde intent, 
Wiſdome is the way of men moſt excellent: 
Therfore haue done, and ſhortly ſpede your pace, 
To quaynt your ſelf and company with grace. 
Learne what is vertue, therin is great ſolace, 
Learne what is truth, ſadnes and prudence, 

Let grutche be gone, and grauitie purchaſe, 

Forſake your folly and inconuenience, 

Ceaſe to be fooles, and ay to ſue offence, 

Followe ye vertue, chiefe roote of godlynes, 

For it and wiſedome is ground of clenlynes. 
Wiſedome and vertue two thinges are doubtles, 


Whiche man endueth with honour ſpeciall, 


But ſuche heartes as ſlepe in fooliſhnes 
Knoweth nothing, and will nought know at all : 


But in this little barge in principall 


All fooliſh mockers 1 purpoſe to repreue, 

Clawe he his backe that feeleth itche or greue. 
Mockers and ſcorners that are harde of beleue, 

With a rough comb here will I clawe and grate, 

To proue if they will from their vice remeue, 

And leaue their folly, which cauſeth great debate: 

Suche caytiues ſpare neyther poore man nor eſtate, 

And where their ſelfe are moſt worthy deriſion, 

Other 'men to ſcorne is all their moſt condition, 

' Yet are mo fooles of this abuſion, 

Whiche of wiſe men deſpiſeth the doctrine, 

With mowes, mockes, ſcorne, and colluſion, 

Rewarding rebukes for their good diſcipline : 

Shewe to Fichs wiſdome, yet ſhall they not encline 


Unto the ſame, but ſet nothing therby, 


But mocke thy doctrine, ſtill or openly. 
So in the worlde it appeareth commonly, 


That who that will a foole rebuke or blame, 


A mocke or mowe ſhall he haue by and by : 
Thus in deriſion haue fooles their ſpeciall game. 
Correct a wiſe man that woulde eſchue ill name, 
And fayne woulde learne, and his lewde life amende, 
And to thy wordes he gladly ſhall intende. 

If by misfortune a rightwiſe man offende, 
He gladly ſuffereth a iuſte correction, | 
And him that him teacheth taketh for his frende, 
Him ſelfe putting mekely unto ſubiection, 
Folowing his preceptes and good direction: 


But yf that one a foole rebuke or blame, 


He ſhall his teacher hate, ſlaunder and diffame. 
2 | = Howbeit 
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Howbeit his wordes oft turne to his own ſhame, 
And his owne dartes retourne to him agayne, 
And ſo is he ſore wounded with the ſame, 
And in wo endeth, great miſery and payne. 
It alſo proued full often is certayne, | 
That they that on mockers alway their mindes caſt, 
Shall of all other be mocked at the laſt. 

He that goeth right, ſtedfaſt, ſure, and faſt, 


May him well mocke that goeth halting and lame, | 


And he that is white may well his ſcornes caſt, 
Agaynſt a man of Inde: but no man ought to blame 
Anothers vice, while he vſeth the ſame. 
But who that of ſinne is cleane in dede and thought, 
May him well ſcorne whoſe * is ſtarke nought. 
The ſcornes of Naball full dere ſhould haue been bought, 
If Abigayl his wife diſcrete and ſage, 
Had not by kindnes right crafty meanes ſought, 
The wrath of Dauid to temper and aſſwage. 
Hath not two beares in their fury and rage 
Two and fortie children rent and torne, 
For they the prophete Helyſeus did ſcorne. 
So might they curſe the time that they were borne, 
For their mocking of this prophete diuine: 
So many other of this fort often mourne ' 
For their lewde mockes, and fall into ruine. 
Thus is it foly for wiſe men to encline, 
To this lewde flocke of fooles, for ſee thou ſhall 
Them moſte ſcorning that are moſt bad of all. 


The Lenuoy of Barclay to the fooles, 


Ye mocking fooles that in ſcorne ſet your ioy, 
Proudly deſpiſing Gods punition : od 
Take ye example by Cham the ſonne of Noy, 
Which laughed his father vnto deriſion, Sos 
Which him after curſed for his tranſgreſſion, 

And made him ſeruaunt to all his lyne and ſtocke. 
So ſhall ye caytifs at the concluſion, 

Since ye are nought, and other ſcorne and mocke, 


\ 


About the year 1 563 wrote Dr. Wilſon, a man celebrated 
for the politeneſs of his ſtyle, and the extent of his know. 
ledge : what was the ſtate of our language in his time, the 
following may be of uſe to ſhow, | 


PRonunciation is an apte orderinge bothe of the voyce, 
countenaunce, and all the whole bodye, accordynge to 


the worthines of ſuche woordes and mater as by ſpeache are 


declared. The vſe hereof is ſuche for anye one that liketh 
to haue prayſe for tellynge his tale in open aſſemblie, that 
hauing a good tongue, and a comelye countenaunce, he ſhal 
be thought to paſſe all. other that haue the like vtteraunce : 
thoughe they haue much better learning. The tongue geueth 


a certayne grace to euerye matter, and beautifieth the cauſe 


in like maner, as a ſwete ſoundynge lute muche ſetteth forthe 
a meane deviſed ballade, Or as the ſounde of a good in- 
ſtrumente ſtyrreth the hearers, and moueth muche delite, ſo 
a cleare ſoundyng voice comforteth muche our deintie eares, 
with muche ſwete melodie, and cauſeth vs to allowe the 
matter rather for the reporters ſake, then the reporter for 
the matters ſake, Demoſthenes therfore, that famouſe ora- 
tour, beyng aſked what was the chiefeſt point in al oratorie, 
— the chiefe and onely praiſe to Pronunciation; being 
emaunded, what was the ſeconde, and the thirde, he till 


made anſwere, Pronunciation, and would make none other 


aunſwere, till they lefte aſkyng, declaryng hereby that arte 
without vtteraunce can dooe nothyng, vtteraunce without 
arte can dooe right muche, And no doubte that man is in 


outwarde appearaunce halfe a good clarke, that hath a cleane 


tongue, and a comely geſture of his body, ZEſchines lykwyſe 


| beyng banniſhed his countrie through Demoſthenes, when 


he had redde to the Rhodians his own oration, and Demoſ- 
thenes aunſwere thereunto, by force whereof he was banniſhed, 
and all they marueiled muche at the excellencie of the ſame : 
then (q d AÆſchines) you would have marueiled muche more 
if you had heard hymſelfe ſpeak it. Thus beyng caſt in 
miſerie and banniſhed for euer, he could not but geue ſuch 


greate reporte of his deadly and mortal ennemy. 


5 


Thus have I deduced the Engli/þ language from the age that its progreſs may be eaſily traced, and the gradations ob- 
of Alfred to that of Elizabeth; in lome parts * N tor ſerved, by which it advanced from its firſt rudeneſs to its 


want of materials z but I hope, at leaſt, in ſuc 


a manner preſent elegance. 
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E N G L IS n T G N G U . 


Orthography, Etymology, Syntax, and Proſody. 


. Icdiphthong; and is more properly expreſſed by fingle e, as Ceſar, Eneas. 
In this divifion and 6rder of the parts of grammar 1 follow the common grammarians, without en- Nn ; 
quiring whether a fitter diſtribution might not be found. Experience has long ſhown this method td be 
0 distinct as to obviate confuſion, and ſo comprehenſive as to prevent any inconvenient omiſſions. 1 
likewiſe uſe the terms already received, and alrtady underſtood, though perhaps others more proper 


x 


i ö 


THE 


\RAMMAR, which is the art of ufag N compriſes four parts 3] Au or aw has the ſound of the German a, as raw, naughty. 
y ” 


Ae is ſometimes found in Latin words not completely naturaliſed or affimilated,” but is po Engliſti 


E. 
E is the letter which occurs moſt frequently in the Engliſh language. 3 


a : | S is long, as in;/tine; or ſhort, as in cilary ſapuratr, cilebrate, un. ewe... 
: etz i oth ovatdrs, whoſt terms have ſunk their &- * | , » 9. y , 
8 5 5 — the rrifling ambition of teaching arts in a-new | It is always ſhort before a double conſonant, or two conſonants, as in fr, er- 
\ % 2 , 


language. 


* 


plexity, relint, midlar, riptile, ſerpònt, cillar, cifation, blifing, fill, felling, dibr. 


* OrTHOOGRAPHY is the art of condiiing laters into Hahl, and Hllablis into E is always mute at the end of a werd, except. in monoſyllables that have no 


«vords, It therefore teaches previouſly the and ſound of lerters, 
N The letters of the Engliſh language are, 


Saxon. Roman. Ttalick. Old Engliſh, Name. 
X a 8 X# „% Y > wy 
E e B 6 B b be 

e * Ge C 
D d 98 4 D 4 D d dee 
E Fa e 
L — Up 6 8 ee 
Þ : H þ H 1 8 ai 
| ; | | ; £0683 
| 1 J | 5 conſonant, of ja 
* 4244 4-44 Be OL 
© 2 1 Kt T 1 el 
6 m M m M M 4 m em 
e ov n en 
ET E101: 
1 P 3 P pee 
X Qaq 7 7 3 'Y ens 
& 4 7 fs 8 5 75 75 

FT | eſs 
3 

un | 1 4 u «x | 
1 E » v & conſonant, or va 
wp W w W w W m doubles 
$ 2 x x 1 „„ 
e 


/ hard. | 


other vowel, as the; or proper names, as Penelope, Phebe, Derbe; being uſed to 
modify the foregoing conſonant, as ſince, once, hedge, oblige ; or to fr the pre- 
ceding vowel, as ban, bane ; can, cane; pin, pine z tin, tune; rob, rãbe; Ap, pope 3 
fir, fire; clir, care ; tub, tube. | „ . 
Almoſt all words which now terminate in conſonants, ended anciently in e, as year, yeare j wildneſcs 
wildngſe ; which e probably had the force of the French « feminine, and conſtituted a ſyllable with its 
aſſociate conſonant for, in old editions, words are ſometimes divided thus, clea-re, fel-le, knixuled-ge. 


This e was perhaps for a time vocal or filent in poetry, as convenience required; but it has been long 
wholly mute. Camden in his Remains calls it the ſilent e. BEEN „ 


It does not always lengthen the foregoing vowel, as glove, Iive, give, _ 
It has ö in. the end of mlb . : 14 
as open, ſhapen, ſbotten, thiſtle, participle, lucre. 
This faintneſs of ſound is found when e ſeparates a mute from a liquid, as In rotten ; or follows a mute 
and liquid, as in gattle, - f : ; \, 
E Rem a diphthong with a, as near; with i, as deign, receive; and with u or wv, ay - 
new, . es : pa = 
Ea ſounds like e long, as mean ; or like ce, as dear, clear, near. 22 
Ei is ſounded like „ long, as h, perceiving. | 
Eu ſounds as « long and ſoft. in? eG Bog | 
E, a, u, are combined in beauty and its derivatives, but have only the ſound of 2. 
E may bexfaid to form a Aiphthong by reduplication, as agree, V A 
Es 1s found in yeomen, where if is ſounded as e Hort; and In people, Where it Ie pronodnced like cr. 

| I. Fs F 
T has a found, long, ag Ti; and ſhort, as fin, | | 0 
That is eminently obſervable in i, which may be likewiſe remarked in other letters, that the ſhort 
ſound is not the long ſound contracted, but a ſound wholly different. Pep 
The long found in monoſyllables is always marked by the e final, as thin, thine, 
J is often ſounded before r as a ſhort « ; as flirt, firft, ſhirt. | 
It forms a diphthong only with e, as field, ſhield, which is ſounded as the double 


- 


zed, more commonly ix- ee except friend, which is founded as fr2nd. 


” 


zard or uzzard, that is, | 1 is joined with ex in lieu, and eto in wiew z which triphthongs are ſounded as the open u. 


; | : 8 O. * ö 
To theſe may be added certain combinations of letters univerſally uſed in print-] © is long, as bane, obedient, corriding ; or ſhort, as Glick, knick, oblique, fill, 
3 | | H#omen is pronounced wimen. | , 675. 2 
ing 3 as &, ſt, fl, fl, ſb, k, ff, N, fi, fi, fi, fi, AM, and &, or and per /e, and. 4, ff, fl. A. 


„, A, Fu lſaſi. Ii, Sf, &. dt, Qt, fl, U, ff, if, d, fi, Oli, ff, c. 


| The ſhort o has ſometimes the ſound of a cloſe u, ns /on, come. 


| leſces into a diphthong with a, as mean, groar, approach ; os has the ſound 
Our letters are commonly reckoned twenty-four, becauſe anciently i and j, as well as u and v, were 8 | 15 * 5 2 8 e _ 


reſſed by the ſame character; but as thoſe 


ex 
different forms, our alphabet may be ly ſaid to conſiſt of twenty-ſix letters. 
None of the ſmall conſonants wy You y how 5g 


e form t i i beging | thong) they are better written as they are ſounded, with only e, economy. 
and middle, and $ at the end. except , 23 of which I is uſed in the beginning | 


a Vowels are five, a, e, i, o, u. i 
Such is the number generally received ; but for # it is the 


letters, which had always different powers, have now 


of o long. F 
O is united to e in ſome words derived from Greek, as arconomy ; but oe belng not an Engliſh diph- 
With i, as oil, ſoil, moil, noi/ome, | 
This coalition of letters ſeems to unite the ſounds of the two letters as far as two founds can be unlted 


actice to write y in | without being deſtroyed, and therefore approaches more nearly than any combination in our tongue ta 


the end of words, as 7hy, holy ; before i, as from di Tong a, „ the notion of a diphthong, ; 
Ni n N foe, dere, e nad fn __ IG} from _— = With o, as boot, boot, cooler 3 os has the found of the Italian u. 


2 4 originally with v, as frm, eur Hympatby, chu Nun. 


With « or ww, as our, power, flower z but in ſome words has only the ſound of s 


For u we often write wv a vowel, to make 4 diphthong; as raw, grew, long, as in /oul, bowl, , grow. Theſe different founds are uſed to diſtinguiſh 
View, Vow, 7 lune. | 


P 
The ſounds of all the letters are various. 


In treating on the letters, I ſhall not, 
form, as an antiquarian; nor into their formation and 


or harſlineſs 


like ſome other grammarians, enquire into the original of their bowl, a wooden veſſel, 


different ſignifications; as bow, an inſtrument for ſhooting ; bow, a depreſſion of 
the head: ev, the ſhe of a boar; /owv, to ſcatter ſeed : bowl, an orbicular body; 


"| Os is ſometimes pronounced like o ſoft a3 'conrt 3 ſometimes like o ſhort, as cough 3 
chanick, anatomiſt, or phyſiglogiſt 3 nor into the Hind er by the organs of ſpeech, as a me » , ugh 4 


the Engliſh alphabet only as it is En 
former grammarians, perhaps with more reverence than judgment, 


tranſcendental grammar. I conſider | teach. 


og and gradation of ſounds, or the elegance ſometimes like « oſe, as could; or u open, as rough, tough ; which uſe o 
of particular combinations, as a writer of univerfal al ; | 
glith; and even in this narrow diſquiſition 1 follow the example of | 


nly can. 


becauſe by writing In Engliſh 1 ſup- Ou is frequently uſed in the laſt ſyllable of words which in Latin end in or, and are made Engliſh, as 
poſe my reader already acquainted with the Engliſh lknguage, and 


letters, of which I teach the 


conſequently able to pronounce the honour, labour, fawour, from bonor, labor, favor. 


nunciations and be ſ , | Some late innovators have ejected the u, without conſidering that the laſt ſyllable gives the ſound nei- 
words are unable to deſcribe An 3 ene of 2 fimple 1 ther of or nor ur, but a ſound between them, if not compounded of both; beſides that they are probably 
almoſt alike to thoſe who know their ſound, and thoſe who | —— IE. 


know it not. 
Of VOWELS. 


/ 
A. 
A has three ſounds, the flender, o n, and broad, 
A ſlender is found in moſt wor 3 
creation, ſalvation, generation, 
The a lender is 


derived to us from the French nouns in eur, as bonneur, faveur. 
U is . in %, confifion ; or ſhort, as is, conciſfon. | 
It coaleſces with a, e, i, a; but has rather in theſe eombinations the force of the 


| ab, às quaff, queſt, quit, quite, languiſh ; ſometimes in 1d the ! loſes its ſound; as in 
3, as. face, mane; and in words ending in ation, as 1 74 ; 


juice. It is ſometimes mute before a, e, i, y, as guard, gueſt, guiſe, buy. 
T is followed by e in virtue, but the e has no ſound, 


# 
. 


Anglicum cum e nj the proper Engliſh a, called very juſtly by Erpenius, in his Arabick Grammar, : Lie is ſometimes mute at the end of a word, in imitati 


ſimilar ſound in the word pais, and in their e maſculine, 


« f ion of the French, as e ay e el 
, as having a middle ſound between the open @ and the . The French have a | vague, barangue. - | . He Herr Pure 


| | Y, 
4 open is the a of the Italian, or nearly reſembles it; as farther; rath .| YT is a vowel, which, as Quintilian, obſerves of one of the Roman letters, we 
7 N 145 ; of | We ae er might want without Wee but that we have it. It ſupplies the lace of # 
4 broad reſembles the a of the German; as all, wall, call, 


OT words pronounced with @ broad 
wn - ay fault, vault, This was probably the Saxon ſound, for 
in the ruſtick pronunciation; as mann for man, baund for 
2 _ a eee to the a open, 444. 
am, eng a, if prolonged by 2 at the end of 


/ 


at the end of words, as thy ; before an i, as dying; and is commonly retained in 


awed eattently aticats wh 20; 0- Auk nerdy nd wh derivative words where it was part of a diphthong in the primitive; as deftroy, d. 
it is * retained in the northern dialects, | ſ#royer 3 betray, betrayed, betrayer ; pray, prayer; ſay, ſayer; day, days. 


Y being the Saxon vowel y, which was commonly uſed where i js now put, occurs very frequently 
in all old books, WT | 2 


word, is always ſlender, as graze, Gurntnal Rur 


A vowel in the beginning or middle fyllable, before two conſonants, is cm- 


„ as in plain, wain, | monly ſhort, as opportunity. * ; | 
ong and ſlender a, and differ not in che pro-} In monofyllables a fing16 vowel before a ſingle conſonant is ſhort, as fag, ri. 
from plane, wanne. "> e . 


| nnen . 


1 of 


a ſound obſcure, and ſcarcely percept ible, 85 


J 
z 
4 
N 
/ 
1 
f 
b 
a 


Of CONSONANTS. 
d. | 


A has one unvaried ſound, ſuch as it obtains in other languages. 

fo mute in debt, debtor, ſubtle, doubt, lamb, limb, dumb, thumb, 
Womb, | | 

It is uſed before / and r, as Mach, brown. 6 | | 

C has before „ and / the ſound of /; as ſincerely, centrick, century, circular, cifterns 
rity, ficcity: before a) o, and u, it ſounds like 
rate, curiofity, concupiſcance. 

C might be omitted in the language without loſo, 
the - by l, but that It preſerves to the eye the etymology of words, 
capt 1. : 

Ch has a und which is analyſed into %, as church, chin, crutch, It is the ſame 
ſound which the Italians give to the c ſimple before i and 7, as cirta, cerro. 

Ch is ſounded like 4 in words derived from the Greek, as chymift, ſcheme, choler. 
Arch is commonly ſounded art before a vowel, as archangel; and with the Engliſh 
ſound of ch before a conſonant, as archbiſhop, © | g 

0 . », ſ d like * bi * h 0 

8 26 ys 3 pre 5 3 . therefore we 


Write lich, block, which were originally flicke, blockey in ſuch words, Civ now mute. 
I is uſed before / and v, as clock, cr9f1, 
D. 


Is uniform in its ſound, as death, diligent, 
It la uſed before r, as drawv, droſiz and tv, as dwell, 


F. 


F, though having à name beginning with a vowel, 1s numbered by the gram- 
Marians among the ſemi-yowels z yet has this quality of a mute, that it is com- 
modiouſly ſounded before a liquid, as faſt, Ay, freckle, It has an unvariable ſound, 
except that / is ſometimes ſpoken nearly as ov, | 


G. 


CG has two ſounds ; one hard, as in gay, go, gunz the other ſoft, as in gem, giant. 

At the end of a word it is always hard, ring, /aug, fong, frog. 

Before „ and / the ſound is uncertain, | 

before / is ſoft, as gem, generation, except in gear, geld, geeſe, get, gervgany; 

und derivatives from r ending in 2, as /inging, Fo, and generally before er 
at the end of words, as finger, 

(G is mute before u, us gnaſh, Ag u, foreign, 

G before i is hard, as give, except in giant, gigantic, gibbet, gibe, giblets, Giles, gill, 
illifloer, gin, ginger, gingle, to which may be added Egypt and gyp/ey. G, in the 
eginning of a word, has the ſound of the hard g. as ghofly ; in the middle, and 

ſometimes at the end, it is quite ſilent, as ,b, right, e. ſpoken ho, rite, 

te | 
** has often at the end the ſound of /. as langb, whence laughter retains the ſame 
ſound in the middle z cough, trough, faugh, tough, enough, ſlough. 

It de not to be doubted, but that In the original pronunciation gb had the force of a conſonant, 

deeply guttural, which is ik continued among the Scotch. 
6 | uſed before 5, % and 7. | 1 


H is a note of aſpiration, and ſhows that the following vowel muſt be pronounced 
with « ſtrong emitlion of breath, as bat, 4%. 
It ſeldom begins any but tha firſt ſyllable, in which it is always ſounded with 


limb, comb, 


fince one of its ſounds might be ſupplied by /, and 
as face from facies, ca rom 


R full breath, except in beir, bel » hofl Oo, honour; humble, honeſt, humour, and their 


derivatives, 


It ſometimes begins middle or final ſyllables in words compounded, as b/ockbead; or derived from the 
Latin, as comprebendeds 
1. 


J conſonant ſounds uniformly like the ſoft g, and is therefore a letter uſeleſs, ex- 
cept in etymology, as ejaculation, jefter, jocund, juice, 


K. 


K has the ſound of hard c, and is uſed before „and 7, where, according to Engliſh 
analogy, c would be ſoft, as ft, H. Airt, Reprick, for ſo it ſhould be written, 
not /eeptich, becauſe i bs ſounde like / as in /cene, | | 

Jt la uſed before u, a4 knell, knot, but totally loſes its found In modern pronuncdlations 


& is never doubled ; but c is uſed before it to ſhorten the vowel by a dookle 
conſonant, as de, pickle, ys 


L has in Engliſh the ſame liquid ſound as in other languages, 
| The cuſtom is to double the / at the end of monoſyllables, as %%, will, full, Theſe words were orl- 


, as calm, concavity, copper, incorpo- 
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 ginally written 4%, ville, fulle 3 and when the e firſt grew ſilent, and was afterwards omitted, the // was | 


retained, to give force, according to the analogy of our language, to the foregoing vowel, 
L is ſometimes mute, as in calf, b, balver, calver, could, awould, ſhould, p/alm, 


talk, ſalmon, falcon, | 


8 who delighted In guttural ſounds, ſometimes aſpirated the / at the beginning of words 
— a bread y 1 a d but this _ is now diſuſed, Ws ; 


Le at the end of words is pronounced lilce 
av table, jbuttle, 1 


M has always the ſame found, as murmur, wennn f,. 
N. 


N has always the ſame found, as wble, manners. 
N is ſometimes mute after u, as damn, condemn, hymn. _ 


PF. * 


P has always the fame found, which the Welk and Germans confound with #, 
P is ſometimes mute, us in palm, and between m and 7, as rempe, 


— is uſed for / in 
Philip. 
: | \ "9 by », and fo 

in other languages, is always y *., has a found which our 
3 3 ep, , ay quadrant, queens equeſtrian, guilt, n= 


a weak , in which the c is almoſt mute, 


27 
Saxo ſtory well expreſſed b 
N « is —_ followed by «. 


| ne, quetidian. 
„ forcrimes founded, in words derived from the French, like 4, as conguer, 
digner, „Mee, cheg were * . 


& has the ſame rough ſharling ſound us in ether tongues, | 
v d before before ! at the beginning of words, 
| Nr. 105 

Re, at the end of ſome words derived from the Latin or French. is pronounced 
like @ weaker, U theatre, Rpulebre, : 


ww 


words derived from the Greek, as pbilyapher, philanthropy, 


$ has a hiſſing ſound, as Hbilation, Aſter. . 
A fingle s ſeldom ends any word, except in the third perfon of verbs, as loves, one) and the 
plurals of nouns, as trees, buſber, diftreſſes z the pronouns this, bin, ours, yours, ws adverb thus; 
and words derived from Latin, as rebus, ſurplus ; the cloſe being always either in I. as bouſe, borſe, or 
in fs, as graſs, dreſs, bliſs, leſs, anciently graſſe, dreſſe. 1 
8 ſingle, at the end of words, has a groſſer ſound, like that of x, as free, eyes ; ex. 
cept this, thus, us, rebus, ſurplus. | | 
t ſounds like & before ion, if a vowel goes before, as intruſion ; and like /, if it fol. 
lows a conſonant, as converſion. _ __ X 
It ſounds like z before e mute, as refu/e, and before y final, as reh; and in thoſe 
words boſom, defire, wiſdom, priſon, priſoner, priſent, preſent, damſel, caſement. 
It is the peculiar quality of þ that it may be ſounded before all conſonants, except x and z, in which 
is com rifed, x being only ks, and z a Hr or groſs 5 This / is therefore termed by grammariang 
rs 


ſue poteftatis litera ; the reaſon of which the learned Clarke erroneouſly ſuppoſed to be, that in 
ſome words it might be doubled at pleaſure, Thus we find in ſeveral languages: 


261 catter, ſdegno, ſdrucciolo, [favellare, yt, ſpombrare, ſgranare, ſhake, ſlumber, ſmell, ſni 
ue, Ne r, ſdegno, ſdrucciolo, (favellare, cy, jg Jer ed » ſme » ſnipe, 


r, ſpring, ſqueeze, ſhrew, ſlep, firength, ftramen, ſtripe, ſuentura, 
& is mute in 2%, land, demeſne, viſcount. 
| 1 y 5 
F has its cuſtomary ſound, as take, temptation. = 
Ti before a vowel has the ſound of ,, as /alvation, except an / goes befote, ay 
queſtion ; excepting likewiſe derivatives from words ending in ty, as mighty, mightier, 
V has two ſounds ; the one ſoft, as thus, whether ; the other hard, as thing, rhink, 
The ſound is ſoft in theſe words, ther, thence, and there, with their derivatives and 
compounds; and in that, the/e, thou, thee, thy, thine, their, they, this, thoſe, then, 
though, thus, and in all words between two vowels, as father, <vhether ; and be. 
tween yr and a vowel, as burthen. | ; 
In other words it is hard, as hich, thunder, faith, faithful, Where it is ſoftened 
at the end of a word, an „ ſilent muſt be added, as breath, breathe ; cloth, clothe, 


a 
has a ſound of near affinity to that of /, vain, vanity. 
From 7, in the Iflandick alphabet, v js only diſtinguiſhed by a diacritical point, - 


Of av, which in diphthon sis often an undoubted vowel, ſome grammariang 
have doubted whether it ever be a conſonant ; and not rather, as it is called, a dou. 
ble u, or ov, as water may be reſolved into outer; but letters of the ſame ſound 
are always reckoned conſonants in other alphabets : and it may be obſerved, that 
ww follows a vowel without any hiatus or difficulty of utterance, as rey winter. 

Wh has a ſound accounted peculiar to the Engliſh, which the Saxons better ex- 
preſſed by hp, hw, as aohat, abhence, whiting ; in whore only, and ſometimes in 
wholeſome, wh is ſounded like a ſimple 4. | 

M begins no Engliſh word; it has the ſound of 47, as axle, extraneous, 

. Y, | | 

Y. when it follows a conſonant, is a vowel ; when it precedes either a vowel or 

diphthong, is a conſonant, ye, young. It is thought- by ſome to be in all caſes a vowel, 


But it may be obſerved of y as of a, that it follows a vowel without any hiatus, as 
roſy youth. N Y | 


The chief 1 by which wv and y 1 to be always vowels is, that the ſounds which they 
are ſuppoſed to have, as conſonants, cannot be uttered after a vowel, like that of all other conſonants ; 
thus we ſay, tu, ut; doy add j but in wd, deu, the two ſounds of wp have no reſemblance to each other, 


| Z. „ 

Z begins no word originally Engliſh ; it has the ſound, as its name ixrard or 

hard expreſſes, of an / uttered with cloſer compreſſion of the palate by the tongue, 
as freeze, froze, | ; 

In orthography I have ſuppoſed orthoepy, or juſt utterance of verdi, to be included; orthography bei 
only the art of expreſſing certain ſounds by proper —_— I have therefore obſerved * kd — 
any of the letters are mute. ' 

; Moſt of the writers of Engliſh grammar have given oh tables of words pronounced otherwiſe than 
they are written, and ſeem not ſufficiently to have conſidered, that of Engliſh, as of all living tongues, 
there is a double pronunciation, one curſory and colloquial, the other regular and ſolemn. The 
curſory pronunciation is always vague and uncertain, being made different in different mouths by no- 
gligence, unſkilfulneſs, or affectation. The ſolemn pronunciation, though by no means Immutable and 
8 is yet always leſs remote from the orthegraphy, and leſs liable to capricious innovation, 

hey have however generally formed their tables according to the curſory ſpeech of thoſe with whom 
they happened to converſe ;; and concluding that the whole nation combines to vitiate language in 
one manner, have often eſtablithed the jargon of the loweſt of the people as the model of ſpeech. 

For Nr the beſt general rule is, to conſider thoſe as the moſt elegant ſpeakers who devi- 
ate leaſt from the written words. | | 

Thete have been many ſchemes offered for the emendatlon and ſettlement of our orthography, which, 
like that of other nations, belng formed by chance, or according to the fancy of the earlic writers 
in rude ages, was at firſt very various and uncertain, and is yet ſufficiently irregular, Of theſe re- 
formers ſome have endeavoured to accommodate orthography better to the pronunciation, without con- 
ſidering that this is to meaſure by a ſhadow, to take that for a model or ſtandard which is changing 
while they apply it. Others, leſs abſurdly indeed, but with equal unlikelihood of ſucceſs, have en- 
deavoured to proportion the number of letters to that of ſounds, that every ſound may have its own cha- 
racter, and every character a ſingle found. Such would be the orthography of a new language to 
be formed by a ſynod of grammarians upon principles of ſclence, But who can hope to prevail on 
nations to change their practice, and make all their old books uſeleſs ? or what advantage would a new 
orthography procure, equivalent to the confuſion and perplexity of ſuch an alteration ? 

Some of theſe ſchemes 1 ſhall however exhibit, which may be uſed accordiug to the diverſities of 
nlus, as a guide to reformers, or terrour to innovators. . 1 


One of the firſt who propoſed a ſcheme of regular orthography, was Sir Thomas Smith, f. 
tary of ſtate to Queen Eukabsch, a man of real | do Se 


and much practiſed in atical diſk 
tions, Had he written the following lines according to his ſcheme, they would have amend ; A : quit 


At length Eraſmus, that great Injur'd name, 

The glory of the prieſthood, and the ſhame, 

Stemm'd the wild torrent of a barb'rous age, 
And drove thoſe holy Vandals off the tage, 


At lengS Eraſmus, Bat gret ingurd nim, 
Ae glori of 8e preſthiid, and Be zam, \ 
Stemmd Se wild torrent of a barb'rous ig, 
And drov $6 holi Vandals vff be ſtaz 
Aſter him another mode of writing was offered by Dr. Gill, the celebrated maſter of St. Paul's 
ſchool in London ; which I cannot repreſent exactly for want of types, but will went as nearly 


as 1 can by means of characters now In uſe, ſo as to make it underſtood, exhibi ſtant a5 - 
ſer in the reformed orthography. : ting we 1 


Spenſer, book Ill. canto 5j. 


Unthankful wretch, ſaid he, is this the meed, 
With which her ſovereign mercy thou doſt quite Þ 
Thy life the ſaved by her gracious deed 3 
Nut thou doſt ween, with villanous deſpight, 
To blot her honour, and her heav'nly 
Die, rather die, than ſo difloyally 5: 08 
Deem of her high deſert, or ſeem > light, 
Fair death it is tv ſhun more ſhame; then die 
Die, rather die, than ever love diſloyally. 

But if to love difloyalty it be, 
Me brought ah | for be deb refronc from 

e t 0 h from 
What can L leſs do, than her love therefore, 2 
Sith I her due reward cannot reſtore ? 
Die, rather die, and dying do her ſerve, 

ing her ſerve, and living her adore 

Thy life the gave, thy life the doth deſerve ; 


* 


Die, rather die, than ever from her ſervice lwervte 


Vnhankfu! wre2, Cid 
Wi wi bt 


hj, le 
ſorerein merſi Sou duſt qujt? 


Th 


ob ner rg 90 
jm ſo lite. 


R 


; _ fo dl 

Js or 9 am 0 pl 
Djm of her hib dezert, or 
Fairdeh it is tu un mar Fam 3 
Dj, rab er dj, San ber luu difloioh» 
Zut if tu lun difloialt it bj 55 
Sal I Sin hat her Bat from daBes derer 
Mi broubt? ah! far 1 * from my, 

at kan I hs du Sen her luu Serfor, 
$ib I her du reward -kanot reſtor ? 
Dj, raber dj, and djig du her ſerb, 
Dliz her ſary, and livig bir ader. 
Dj hf iy gau, $j hf xj dub deznru3 
Dj, raSer dj, Ven «yer from her ſeruis ſwirb. 


Dr. Gill was followed by Charles Butler, a man who did not want an underſtanding which 
have qualified him for better employment. n 
for he printed his book actording to his own ſcheme z which the following ſpecimen will 
underſtood, ; 0944 | ; RA: 


whenſoever ot | i 
* ie is better to 5 upon your guard, than to truſt to their gentleneſs. 
yo dg. knit about your collar, which for more ſafety is to be lined againſt the eminent parts 
with woollen cloth. Firſt cut a piece about an inch and-a half broad, and half a yard long, to reach 
round by the temples and forehead, from one ear to the n_ e way ſowed in his place, join 
unto it two ſhort pieces of the ſame breadth under the eyes, for the balls of the cheeks, and then ſet 
another piece about the breadth of a ſhilling againſt the top of the noſe. At other times, when they 
are not angered, 2 little piece half « quarter broad, to cover the eyes and parts about them may ſerve, 
though it be in the heat of the day» ; | ö x 


Bet penſotver you hav' occaſion to trubble Veir patienc', or to cm among Sem beeing trubled, it 
is better to ſtand upon your gard, San to truſt to Beir gentlenes. For Ve ſaf gard of your fac', 
i» Sey hav' moſt mind* unto, provid' a purſehood, mad* of evorſe boultering, to bee drawn and 
Lait about your collar, pio for mor' ſaf'ty is to bee lined againſt 8“ eminent parts wit woollen clox. 
Firſt cut a peec* about an ind and a half broad, and half a yard long, to read round by Ve temples 
and for'head, from one ear to Se oder; pl beeing ſowed in his plac', join unto it two port perces 
of the ſam breadr under Ve eys, for. the balls of Se cheeks, and. then ſet an ober pere about Se 
breadz of a Pilling againſt the top o Ve noſe. At oKer tim's, pen Bey ar' not angered, a little 
iec* half a quarter broad, to cover Se eys und parts about them, may ferve, ow it be in the heat of 
e day. Butler on the Nature and Properties of Bert, 1634 


In the time of Charles I. there was a very prevalent inclination to change the orthography ; as 
appears, among other books, in ſuch editions of the works of Milton as were publiſhed by him- 
felt, Of theſe reformers, every man had his own ſcheme z but they agreed in one general-defign of 
accommodating the letters to the 8 by ejecting ſuch as they thought ſuperfluous, Some 
of them would have written theſe lines thus: 6 "> | 0 


Shall then be paradis, far ler place 
Than this of Eden, and far happier dais, 


Biſhop Wilkins afterwards, in his great work of the philoſo hical language, propoſed, without ex 
petting to be followed, a regular orthography z by which the Lord's prayer is to e Written thus: 


Yur Fädher hultſh art in hiven, halloed bi dhyi nam, dbyi cingdym cym, dhy vill bi dyn in erth as 


it is in heven, &c. 


nake eaſily 


«> 


For the - ſafeguard 


£ 


We have fince had no general reformers; but ſome ingenious men have endeavoured to deſerve 
well of their country, by writing honor and labor for bonour and labour, red for read in the preter- 
tenſe, ſais for ſays, repete for t, explane for explain, or declame for declaim, Of theſe it may be ſaid, 
that as have done no N they have done little harm; both becauſe they have Innovated little, 
and becauſe few have followed them. . | N. ene GL 


The Engliſh language has properly no dialects; the ſtyle of writers has no profeſſed diverſity in. the 
uſe of words, or of their flexians, and terminations, nor differs but by different degrees of ſkill or 
cars, The oral diction is uniform in no ſpacious country, but has leſs variation in England than in 
moſt other nations of equal extent. The language of the northern counties retains many words now 
out of uſe, but which are commonly of the genuine Teutonick race, and is uttered with a pro- 
nunciation which now ſeems harſh and rough, but was probably uſed by our anceſtors. The northern 
ſpeech is therefore not barbaroug but abſalete, The ſpeech in the provinces ſeems to differ 
trom the general diQtign rather by a depravoa pronunclation, than by any real difference Which letters 
would expreſs, od DIR PM e 
1 
1 


. 


E TY M OL OS y. 


ETTMOT OS teaches the- in en of ne e deen Susie Und ths 
: various modifications b 
horſe, horſes ; I love, I loved. | 5 
8 cf te Ar 1 10 


The Engliſh have two articles, an or a, and 1b. 


n "oe 


as This is a good book, that is, one among the books that gre good; He was killed 
by : fre that is, /me ſword. This is a better book for a man than a boy, that 
is, for one 0 

without refiftance, that is any army. 


In the ſenſes in which we uſe 2 or as in the ſingular we ſpeak. i t plural with- 
out an article; as, the/e are good books, n | "ou * 


T have made an the original article, becauſe it is only the Saxon an, or ho one, 
uſe, as the German cin, and the French 
terance, 


un; the u being cut off before a conſonant in the ſpeed of ut- 


Grammarians of the laſt age direct, chat an ſhould be uſed before 5; whence 


4 


* 


applied to a new | 


it appears that the Engliſh anciently ws leſs. Axis ſtill uſed before the ſilent 
h, as, an herb, an honeſt man : but otherwiſe az as, ¹ 


A horſe, @ horſe, my kingdom for a horſe, 


4 or a can only be joined with a ſingular, the correſpondent plural is the noun 
without an article; as, I avant a pen, I want pens or with the pronominal adjec- 
tive. /ome, as I want ſome pens, BE e N 


Tas has a particular and definite ſignification. 


The fruit 
mortal taſte 
Milton. 


Of that forbidden tree, whoſe 
Brought death into the world. 


That is, that particular fruit, and this world in which we live. So 
der for the cattle, and green herbs for the 
are cattle, and his uſe that is man, 


The is uſed in both numbers, 


I am as free as Nature firſt made man, 
Ere the baſe laws of ſervitude began, 


uſe of man ; that is, for thoſe beings that 


When wild in woods che noble ſavage ran. Dryden... 
Many words are uſed without articles; as, 88 
1. Proper names, as John, Alexander, Longinus, Ariftarch | 
Rome, London. d is 900 as a — i N 
2. Abſtract names, as blackne/i, witchcraft, virtue, vice, beauty, uglineſs, love, ba- 
fred, anger, good-nature, kindneſs. K CE | 
KY ords in which nothing but the being of any thing is implied: This is 


but avarey ; This is not brat, but feel, 


* 


x {- 40515 
Of Nouns Suns TANTIVEs. 


The relations of Engliſh nouns to words going before or following, are not ex- 
caſes, or changes of termination, but as in moſt of the other European 
by prepoſitiqns; uuleſs we may be ſaid to have a genitiye caſe. 


| 


; 


5 


„ He twveth fod- . 


" 4 
G LUIS H T ON Ob, K. 
A j [ 4 ; a PI * 4 „ * a ITY $4 oY = On 8. { 
4 


of a Maſter, of the Maſter, or Maſters, e Mallets, 
to a Maſter, t the Maſter. | eee Ro 


Nom: Magiſter; . 
Gen. Magiftri, 
Dat. Magiſtro, 


Hee. Magiſtruni, 4 Maſter; 2h Mafter. 
oe, Magiſter, Maſter; © Maſter. | 
Abl. Magiſtro, from a Maſter, from the Maſter. 
| 15 Plural. us 
| | om. _ iſtri, Maſters, the Maſters. 
Sen. Magiſtrorum, of Maſters, of the Maſters: 
| Dat. Magiſtris, 10 Maſters, fe the Maſters. * 
Ace, Magiſtros; Maſters; the Maſters. 
Voc. Magiſtri, Maſters, O Maſters. 


thight 
He ſeems to have been more ſanguine than his predeceſſors, 


have "occaſion to trouble their patience, or to come among them being trou- | 
which they have moſt mind unto, provide a purſehood, made of coarſe boulteting, to 


| ter e ſounded like s, and g 


| nexed to them the notion of ſex. In words which the neceſſities of life are often requiri 


y which the ſenſe of the ſame word is diverſified ; as | 


' 


A has an indefinite ſignification, and means one, with ſome reference to mord ; | 


thoſe that are men than one of thoſe that are byys. An army might enter 


| Shakeſpeare, 


* 


i 


| caſe; gender, nor number, and being added to 


Abl. Magiſtris, from Maſters, from the Maſters: 
Our nouns are therefore only declined thus: 5 
Maſter, Gen, Maſters: Plur. Maſters. 
Scholar, Ger. Scholars. Flur. Scholars. 


Theſe genitives are always written with a mark of elifion ein ſebolar's, accotding to an o al 
long received, that the : is a contractien of bir, as the Ret alan, for the ſoldier his L. 
this cannot be the true original, becauſe *s js put to nouns, Nemm': the Virgin's delicacy, - 
Haughty Funo's unrelenting bare; and collective nouns, as Women's paſſions, the rabble's inſelence, the 
multitude*s folly : in all theſe caſes it is apparent that bis cannot be underſtood. We ſay likewiſe, be 
Foundation's ftrength, the diamend's. luſtre, the winter's ſoverity ; but in theſe caſes bis may be under- 
ſtood, be and bis huying formerly been applied to neuters in the place now ſupplied by it and ifi: 

The learned and ſagacious Wallis, to whom every Engliſh grammarian owes a tribute of reverence, 
calls this modification of the noun an adjefive 3 I think with no more propriety than he 
might have applied the ſame to the genitive in equitum decus, Troje oris, or any other Latin genitive. 
Dr. Lowth, on the other part, ſuppoſes the poſſeſſive pronouns mine and thine to be genitive caſes; | 

This termination of the noun ſeems to conftitute a real genitive, indicating roſleffioh, It .is derived 
to us from thoſe who declined mis, a ſmith; Gen. mise, of a ſmith; Plur, mier, or mib ar, 
ſmith: z and ſo in two other of their ſeven declenſions. ” 

It is a further confirmation of this opinion, that in the, old poets both the genitive and plural 
I by a ſyllable than the original word z Anitis, for knight's, in Chaucer ; Jeavis, for leaves, in 

penſer. ' a ed by | 

When a word ends in :; the genitive may be the ſame with the riominative; as Venn temples . 

The plural is formed by adding 5, as table, tables; fly, flies; fifter, fers; woods 
Wood's z or es where 5 could not otherwiſe be ſounded, as after ch, 5, b, x, ; af- 

like j; the mute e is vocal before 7, as Lance, lances ; 


LY 


ny 


outrage, outragef. | 
The formation of the plural and genitive ſingular is the fame; „ 3 

A few words yet malte the plural in u, as men, women, oxen, ſwine, and more anclently eyen and oon. 
his formation js that which generally prevails in the Teutonick dialects. 


Words that end in F commonly form their plural by wes; as loaf; Joavet ; calf; 
Caves. | TT | 
Me AY, , muff; ni 3 chief, chiefi. So boyfy roof, proof, relief, miſcbuf, puff, cuffy dar, hand 

c 9 6. ö | a 

Irregular plurals are teeth from tooth, lice from Jouſe, mier from mouſe from gooſe; feet fron 
for oe from die, pence from penny, brethren 2 er 

Plurals ending in - have for che moſt part no Fal! but we ſay, Womens 
excellencies, and Weigh the mens wits againſt the ladies hairs, Pope. | 
Dr. Wallis thinks be Lords? houſe may be ſaid for che bouſe of Lordi; but ſuch, phraſes are not now in 
uſez and ſurely an Engliſh ear he's againſt them. They vols common prod a troubleſome am- 
biguity, as the Lord's bouſe may be the houſe of Lords, or OP of a > Beſides that the mark 
of elifion Is improper, for ini rhe Lord houſe nothing is cut I. 

Some Etigliſh ſubſtantives, Uke thoſe of many other languages, change their termina as they 
reſs different ſexes, as prince, princeſs z aFor, are:; Non, lioneſs 3 bera, bereine. To. e 

Dr. Lowth may be added ar bitreſi, potreſs, chauntreſs, duc be, tigreſs, rneſs, tutreſs, poereſe, au- 
thoreſs, traytreſs, and perhaps others. Of theſe variable terminations we hays only a ſufficient num 


ber to maſts us f61 bur want; for when we ſay of a woman that ſhe is a philoſopher, an aſtronomer, : 
builder, a eweaver, n dancer, we perceive ap impropriety in the termination which we cann6t. avoid 
but we can ſay that ſhe le an architef?, a beta, a „ becauſe theſe terminations have not an- 


. ng, the ſex 
is diſtinguiſhed not by different terminations but by different names, as, a bull, a'cow; a — a mare 


equxsz equa 3 acock, a benz and ſometimes by pronouns prefixed, as a he-goat, a ſhe· goar. 
| Of AbvjzerTivis 29 
language are whol 


ly indeclinable; having neither 
fibſtantives in all relations with» 
out any change; as a good woman, good women, of 4 good woman z a good many 
good men, of good men: 


AdjeQtives in the Engliſh 


The Compariſon of Adjefives, | 
ree of adjectives is formed by adding er, the ſuperlative by 
adding ef, to the poſitive ; as fair, fairer; fair; lovely, lovelier, lovelig/ ; 
ſweet, ſweeter, ſweeteſt ; low, lower, loweſt ; high, higher, highef; Sor og 
Some words are irregularly compated ; as good, Better; eff ; bad, aworſt, worſt 3 
little, Ii, lea; near; nearer; next; much, more, moſt; many (or moe), more (for 
moer) , moſt (for moeſt) ; late, later, lateſt or * ; Aon | 

Some comparatives form a ſuperſative by adding me; as nether, nerhermoſt ; 
outer, outermoſt ; under, undernioft 5 up, upper, uppermoſt ; fore, former, foremoſt. 

Meft is ſometimes added to a ſubſtantive, as ropmeft, ſouthmeſt. 

Many adjectives do not admit of compariſon by terminations, and. are only com- 
pared by more and moſt, as benevolent, more benevolent, moſt benevolent. 

All adjectives may be compared by more and meſt, even when they have compa- 
ratives and ſuperlatives regularly formed ; as fair ; Fairer, or more fair ; fairt/t, 
or moſt fair: e Fact 

adjectives that admit a regular compariſon, the comparative mer 18 oftener uſed than che ſuperla- 
A. as moe fair is Ae for fairer, than moſt fair tor fuir gt. . | 
The compariſon of adjectives is very uncertain z and being much regulated by 
commodiouineſs of OD or agreeableneſs of ſound, is not eaſily reduced to 

Mondſyllables are commonly compared. 

Polyſyllables, or words of more than two 
| my than by more and moſt, as deplorable, 

iſlyllables are ſeldom compared if they tern ” ulſome 
ſome ; in ful, as careful, ſbleenful dreadfu z In ing, as trifling, 2 in ous, 
as porous z in leſs, as careleſs, harm es in ed, as wretched z an id, as canaid 3 in al, 
as mortal; in ent; as recent, fervent z in ain; as id ark in ive, as miſſive ; in dy, 
as woody; in ), as puffy ; in 4, as rocky, except ucky.z in ny, as roomy ; in y,. 


The comparative de 


* 


ſyllables, are ſeldom compared other- 
more deplorable, moſt deplorable. | 
terminate in /ome, as /ul/ome, toil. 


| as ftinny z in y, as ropy, except happy 3 in ty, as hoary. 


Some comparatives and ſuperlatives are yet found in good writers, formed without regard to tha 
foregoing — 1 but in a language ſubjected ſo little and ſo lately to grammar, ſuch anomalies muſt fre- 


quently occurs | 
$o ſhady is compared by Milton .. Ts 
She, in Padieft covert hid | 
Tun'd her . | Paradiſe Lyfts 
And virtucurs On, * 
What the wills to Nay or de, wo | 
Seems wiſeſt, wirtuouſeſ}, diſcreeteſt, beſts Paradiſe Lem 


80 ring, by Ray, who is indeed of tio great authority. 


It is 7 decorous, in reſpect of God, that he ſhould immeiiately do all the meaneſt and 


| ig uſe of any inferlot br ſubordinate miniſter, 
g3 without tnaking 15 | 77 — 
F * 3 TT Creatjon, . 
+ by EN 1 . dee eee e 


. 
— 


r | 8 
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Invention, by Aſtham. * ; * 
Thoſe have the Ive heads for all purpoſes, and roundeſt tongues In all 'matters. 
6 ö x ban Schoolmaſter, 
The mortal poiſons praQtifed by the Weſt Indians; have bm mixture of the blood, fat, or 
fleſh of man. | W.< Bacon. 
6. the propereſt 1 — ade dw thi 
will now deliver a few and conſiderastlons that belong to this 
plece. _ Wain's b 
Wretched, by Jonſon, | 


The wwretebeder are the contemners of all helps g ſuch us, preſuming on their on naturals, de- 
ride diligence, and mock at terms when they underſtand not things. Ben Fonſon. 
Powerful, by Milton. ; | | 
We have ſuſtals'd one day, In doubtful fight, 
What heav'n's great King hath pow'rfulleft to ſend 
Againſt us from about his thrones Paradiſe Loft. Ak 


The termination in % may be accounted in ſome ſort a degtes of compariſon, by which the. ſignifica- 
tion is diminiſhed below the poſitive, as black, blackiſh, or tending to blackneſs j ſalt, ſaltiſh, or hav- 
Ing 4 little taſte of ſalt: — therefore admit no compariſon. This termination is ſeldom added but to 
words expreſſing ſenſible qualities, nor often to words of above one ſyllable, and Is ſcarcely uſed in the 


ſolemn or ſublime ſtyle. | | : 
3 Of Pronouns, "en 
Pronouns, in the Engliſh * e, are, I, thou, be, with their plurals, ave, ye, 


they z it; «vho, which, what, whether, whoſarver, whatſoever, my, mint, our, ours, 
= 1 — your, yours, his, her, hers, their, theirs, this, that, other, another, the 
ame, 0 ; 


The pxpnouns perſonal are irregularly inflected. 


* 8 Ss Plural. 
Het Wil ata 2 
cen. and other 
oblique = Me Us 
Nom, Thou Ye 
Oblique, Thee You 


You In eommonly uſed in modern writers for ye, particularly In the language of ceremony, where the 


fhcond perſon plural is uſed for the ſecond perſon ſingular, You are my friend. 


5 Singular. Plural. 

2 1 | Applied to maſculines, 
Oblique, | He — Applied te feminines. 
Obs 1 Sou. | Applied to neuters or things, 


For it the practice of ancient writers was to uſe hs, and for its, his, 


The poſſeſſive pronouns, like other adjeRtives, are without caſes or change of 


termination. 
The poſſeſſive of the firſt 


their, theirs, for both ſexes. 


dur books, © Theſe books are ours, Your cbildrin excel ours in Bature, but ours ſurpaſt yours in learning, 


Ouwrr, yours, bers, thelvi, notwithſtanding thelr ſeemin 
Angular und plural fubſtantives, as, This book Ir ours. Thi 1 aye Ours. 


ne and thine were formerly uſed before a vowel, at mine amiable lady z which, 
* might be Mill properly continued In | 
btantlve preceding, as ty houſe is larger than mine, but my garden le more ſpacious than ehine. 


Their and their: are the poſſeſſives likewiſe of thy, when they is the plural of it, 


and are therefore applied to things. | | 
| Pronouns relative are, who, quhich, what, whether, whoſerver, whatſerver, 


Sing. and Plur, Sing. and Plur, 
_ 4 _ Which 
A oſe u. Of which hoſe 
Order oblique eaſer, Whom Other oblique caſer, Which. 8 | 


ie 1s now uſed In relation to perſons, and which In relation to things; but they were anclently 
eonfounded, At len't It was common to (ay, the man sobleb, though I remember no example of the 


thing ebe. Whoſe is rather the poetical than regular genitive of qwhich 2 


* The fruit 


Of that forbldden tree, %%% mortal taſte 


Brought death Into the world. Milton, 


9 only uſed i the _— and N caſes 3 and has no plural, being only to one 
6f & number, commonly to one of two, as Whether of theſe it left I þ = 
ebeoſs / It N now almoſt obſolete, — Nn 


What, whether relative or interrogative, is without variation. 


W. er, whatſoever, being compounded of dude or what, ad fon, follow 


the rule of their primitives, 


Singular, Plural, 
Ts 
LS 2 at e 
In all cafes, Other Others 
ä Whether 


The plural ether Is not uſod but when it de referred to a ſubſtantive preceding, „I have ſent other 


ber., I have wet cut the jame ber, but others, 
Anther, being only av eber, has no plural, 


Here, there, and where, joined with certain particles, have a relutive and pro- 
nominal uſe, Hereef), herein, bereby, hereafter, berewith, thereof), therein, thereby, 
thereupon, therewith, 2 wherein, auberehy, nobereupon, wherewith, which ſig- 


» for that, 


e reſt ſeem 
They 


There are two more words uſed only in conjunction with pronouns, con and 41, 
Oui Is added to poſleſives, both { 1 and plural, * e wo; 8 
1 


lent contrariety or oppoſition ; as I live in 


why of this, tn this, &e. 4 that, in that, &e. of which, in which, &c. 
bergfore and ache re, which are properly, there for and where 
avbich, are now reckoned conjunRions, and continued in uſe. 


to be paſſing by degrees into negle, though proper, uſeful, and anal \ 
are 4 both to ſingular and plural 42 i... 


e. It is emphatical, and implies a 
ay eva dete, that is, wee ie a Nr houſe, Thir I did evith my exon hand, that 
roxy, | 


est * or nat by 
S. is added to polletlives, as f, your/@urr and ſometimes to perſonal 


ound, As Mayo * themſelves, It then, like coe, expreſſes emphaſis nd 2 
as I did . or it forms a reciprocal pro- 


poſition, h myſelf, that is, wot another ; 
noun, as We bert ourſelves by vain rage. 


ef. of, t, ave Cappoſed by Wallis to be put, by corruption, for Mir %. kr 
e ts at of by always 4 Cabſtantive. This Gems Juftly nel tor we ſay, He came if; 
7 4 where be cannot be an acculative, | 
Of the Vinny, 


Engliſh verbs are active, as I ove 3 or neuter, as / . The 
fend like the aQives. . n. Th  neuters 


| erſon is my, mine, Pay oure ; of the ſecend, 2hy, thine, 
| your, yours 3 of the third, from be, bis; from be, ber and hers z and in the plural 
oy yourt, bers, ohelrr, are uſed when the ſubſtantive atlas In ſeparated b RY as Theſe are 
lural termination, are applied equally to 


h now diſuſed in 
poetry 1 they are uſed as ors and yours, and are referred to a 


„ their 


"Mol works beg econ may likewiſe gnlfy deten or ball, and become nexterry as J dove, Lam 


Is love 4 1 fires 1 ans now Anikings 


, Yom have only two waſte infleQed in be, 8 the preſent, and 
mple preterite j other tenſes are —_— e auxiliary 

| — tn, way, cue, and the infinitive of the aRive or neuter verb. 
| | 9 


verbs have, ſhall 


the 


K OF FT HE 


The paſſive voice. ãs ſqrmed by Joining | the participle preterite to the ſubſtantive 
verb, as / am loved. ; "ad "Wy 


| 


To have. Indicative Mood. 
. Preſent Tenſe. | 
Sing. I have ; thou haſt ; he hath or has 3 
Plur, Wi have; ye have ; they have. 


Has is a termination corrupted from hath, but now more frequently uſed both In verſe and proſe, 


Simple Proterite. | 
Sing. I had ; thou hadſt ; be had; 
Plur. Wi had; ye had; they had. 


FR Compound Preterite, 3 
Sing. Thave had ; thou haſt had 3 he has or hath had; 
Plur, We have had ; ye have had; they have had, 
l Preterpluperfict. 
Sing. I had had; thou hadſt had; he had had; 
Plur. Wi had had; ye had had; he had had. 


| Future. | 
Sing. I ſhall have z 2hou ſhalt have; be ſhall have; 
Plur. Wi ſhall have ; ye ſhall have; they ſhall have, 


Second Future. © 
Sing. I will have; chou wilt have; he will have; 
| Plur, Wi will have ; ye will have; they will have. 


By reading theſe future tenſes, may be obſerved the variations of ſal? and wilt. 


| Imperative Mood. 
Sing, Have, or have thou ; let him have; 8 
Plur. Let u have; have, or have 5e; let them have. 


Conj unQive Mood, 
P r eſent . ; | 


Sing. 7 have; thou have; he have; 
Plur, Wi have; ye have ; they have. 


Preterite ſimple as in the Indicative. 
Prgterite compound. | 


| Sing. I have had; thou have had; he have had; 
Plur, We have had; ye have had - they have had. 


| Future, 
Sing. I ſhall have; as in the Indicative, 


Second Future. | _ 
Sing. I ſhall have had; zhou ſhalt have had; be ſhall have had 
Plur. We ſhall have had; ye ſhall have had; they ſhall have had, 


The potential form of ſpeaking is expreſſed by may, can, in rr and 
might, could, or ſpould, in the preterite, joined with the infinitive of the verb. 


Pu Preſent, W 23 . 
dn. I may have; thou mayſt have; be may have z 
Plur. Ve may have ; ye may have z they may have. 
| Preteritt. e PO ION 
Sing. I might have; then mightſt have; be might have} 
Flur. We might have ; ye might have; they might have, 
| kd. P reſtnt . 


Sing. 1 can have; thou canſt have; he can have; 
Plur. We can have 5 ye can have ; they can have. 


Preierite. | 
Sing. J could have; then couldſt have; he could have; 
Plur. We could have; ye could have; they could have, 


In like manner ſhould is united to the verb. 
There is likewiſe a double Prererite. 


Sing. 1 ſhould have had ; thou. ſhouldſt have had; he ſhould have had 
Pur. We ſhould have had; ye ſhould have had; 7hey ſhould have had. 


In like manner we uſe, I might have had; J could have had, fc. 


„ - 
Preſent. To have. Preterite. To have had. 
Farticiple preſent. Having. FPorticiple preter. Had. 


Verb Active. To Love. 


5 Indicative. P Fr &/ent. 
Sing. I love z thou loveſt; he loveth, or loves; 
Flur. We love; ye love ; they love. 


Preterite ſimple. 
Sing. J loved ; thou lovedft ; be loved ; 
Plur. We loved; ye loved; they loved. 
Preterperfid compenud, I have loved, Wc. 
Preterpluperfet, I had loved, &c, | 
Future, I ſhall love, &c. I will love, &c, 


Imperative. 
Sing. Love, or love thou ; let him love; 
Plur. Let u love; love, or love ye ; let them love. 


Conjunctive. Pre/ent. 
Sing. I love; thou love; he love; 
Plur. We love; ye love; they love. 


Preterite fimple, as in the Indicative. 
Preterite 7 I have loved, &c. 
Future. 1 ſhall love, Ce. : 
Second Future. I ſhall have loved, Ce. 


Potential, 
Preſent. I may or can love, We, : 
Preterite. I might, could, er ſhould love, We. 
Double Preterite. I might, could, or ſhould have loved, Se 
Infinitive. 
Preſent, To love. Preterite. To have loved. 
Participle preſent. Loving. Participle paſt. Loved. 


The paſſive is formed by the addition of the participle preterite to the differant 
tenſes of the verb to be, which muſt therefore be here exhubited, | 


Indicative, Preſent. CEE ae 
Sing. Tam; then art; be is; 0 
Pl. We are, or be x ye are, or bez they ne, of be 
The plural de is now little lu uſe. 


Preterite- 


— 


1 * * 1 0 N Ob K. 


FRY RY e nn . Dy | \ The firſt „h s Might" deviation" from the r. * 


A dne Lens f thou ee Saws 8 | eee or cal contrattion : the laſt ſyllable: is often TONER — 
| ne” Pie. Wewere z ye were; they were. 3 | — IDR aſter & <>, #7, n conſo- 
and t not to be uſed In the Ind! nants, /; th, when more ſtrongly pronounced, and after my ny r, if 
Wt propery of the conjunQive _ ough OY 1 ceded by a ſhort vowel, t is uſed in pronunciation, but very ſeldom in akt | 
: 2 compound. I have been, Ge. 0 3 rather than 1 * «> lac T, rarer, t, waPt, d, fmeP: ; for plac'd Lal 4, : 
0 1 +2. I had been, Se. | Ie, ad, dw weld, fuel or 1. 62 fiſhed, waked, dwelled, ſmelled 
| pal 1 or will be, Ge. a I. Thoſe words which terminate in / or // or 5. make their preterite in 7, even in 
. | _ ĩͤ I ſolemn language; as os felt, dwelt; ſometimes after *, ed i hanged | into * 
Sing. „ | $4. by | 7 * this is not conſtant | 
Plur. Let ws bez beye; . „M RY Her V9 FE * * i often changed into « men one 3 thus, 1e, l, wept, 45 
ConjunRive. © Prüm. | er * the verbs, to * „to weep, to creep, to 
$i be; N be be; es, a1" M e 4 or t go before, itional letter 4 or 2, in this contracted fortn, . 
| "Ie w be be thy be. * 3 e eg te . if t were the radical, they coaleſce 
| Vr be; ye bes 8 5 Nee 3 „ e 17 per rey 
hoe Peter. +. | may be more eaſily pronounced! as. r d, ſpread, fred, bid, bid, chi 
| RR Lone: thou wert; be were; | L fad, bled, bred, ſped, firid, rid ; from the verbs to read; to lead, to ſpread, to Shed, 
Plur. We were; ye were ; they were. ; | to read, to bid, to hide, to 01 to fred, to bleed, to breed; to to. fride, to 
' Preterite compound. 1 have been, c. \ 8 flide, to ride. And thus, ys burt, ceft, burſt, eat, beat, feet, \ quits air, Writs 
| Future. I ſhall have been, toc | + | $it, hit, met, ſoot; from the verbs. to. caff, to bart, to cots, to dent, to cat, to | 
es 2 | at, to to fit, 28 to finite,” to aurite to bite, to hir, to meet,” to boot, + 
potential. And in li me, lent, fent, rent, girt 3 from the verds to lend, to fend, to rene, 
J may or can; would, could, or ſhould bet could, 1 or to gird. 
2 have been, Je. e partici e preterite or paſſive i is often. 8 in en, inſtead of «dz as been; 
Ia, given, 15 known ; from the verbs to be, to tale, to give, to ſlay, to in. 
ris ls ns [ES EE TIE SI ITS 
. * l en rater, 5 » ; » Ort, gat, » » 
Ferber Faria hk „ Having b 1 en, e Jhotten, choſen en; but likewiſe crit, bit, cat beat, hid 


| chid, ſhot, choſe, broke, 'o ke, wh, y uſed i in the iciple, from the verbs to / 


| 8 wg HE Indicative Mood. | Write, to bite, to ear, to to 5 to chide, to /boor, to chooſe, to break, and 
WES | many ſuch like. 
7. am loved, Ge. I hp ate Wage been loved, Ge hg yl in th fam . | 2 had, 5 H 2 — ws fr 
; how's, mew'd, ada, lc, e verbs to. h, to to beau, to 
117 ho loved, oe If J were loved, &c. 167 ll have boen loved, 0. | mow, 30 lead r lads. | l 22 Jov, to ſhew, 
Concerning participles t difficult to give any rule z but he 

' T may or can be loved, 8 could, , or ſhould be loved, | Oe. 3 — . r D diſtinet — Irpd.o 

. 4 might, could, er ſhould have been loved, &, las The book is written, is better than The book. is. wrote. Wrote however may” be 

Infinitive. | uſed in my) at leaſt if we allow any authority to poets, who, in the exultation | 
| Preſent. To be loved.  Preterite. To hve been loved, [of genius, think themſelves perhaps e tled to trample on VET - he oP 


Participle. Loved. * ; There _ e other 1 zn the * ; Te | 
There is another f Engliſh york; in which the infinitive mood is joined to begin, 2 rile, ftick, fing. fling, *. ring, with "ts 
the verb do in its 4 5 infletons, which are therefore to be learned 1 in Fw EY Ati, eel, fuk, ink, | Mor. run, find, bind, . ing, 'bo 74, | 


preterite, im imper „and 2 le paſſive, give won, wy" 2 2 


8 ſtuck : , flung, rung , ww 
10 8 \ | —_ ra, fond, bound , eros, wm: nd moſt 0 of them are all 55 — in che yo 
DOSOC01 OS PID YT e eee 
L T6 We do 3 yedoz they do. | | as rieten, frrucken, drunleu, Zoundin. | * 8 
hr Pereterite. e Fight, teach, reach, beſeech, tatch, buy, think, work, 3 
| Sig „ ae e bing hn, wr, make fn * 
| Plur. We did; ye did; they did. 5 E. many of rde fi, a rec 
2 De. 1 have done, Oe. Thad . n. : = » hed, catched, worked, r | 
Future. 1 ſhall or will do, Ge. | YO _ Take, ale, forſaks, wake, ele, Jan, h, e . 
Imperative. | tear, Weave, cleaves * thrive, drive, ine, , or ſmite, write, bide, 
| Sing. Do thou ; let bim do: abide, ride, chooſe, chuſe, tread, , 2, beget, forget, ſietbe, make in both preterite 
Plur. E | = and participle. ang Ea e „ awwohe, food, broke, ſpoke, boys, ſhore, ſore, 
OA | tere, «wore, 7 gs cleve hence throve, drove; ſont, rf, aroſe, ſmote, wrote, bode,” 
= — — 1 . Ie, rode, 3 fod ee But, we * $oae likewiſe,” th-ive, riſes" 
3" 03 ; Inuit, writs. d, — 2 n the pre formed by a, as brate, 
Plur. Ve do; ye do; they do. 95 | — bare, ſhare, ſavare, tare, ware, clave, = — e. and perhaps ſome 
The teſt are as in the Indicative. PPT others, but more rarely. In the participle paſſive man of them are formed by 
Ts nin ve. To do; to have done. eee 22 E 3 N —— — 5 
. 1 4 2 Pens en, en, /mt 5 » C/0/ens en, en, beg » ut 
| Participle preſent. Doing, Participle preter; Des, ei ele gotten, — And many do likewiſe retain both, as wa ted, 
ake, feared, weaved, lea ved, abided, fſeethed, . an 
— uſed 6 uperfluouſly, as 7 do Jour, 1 did love z fmpl T hve, W | 
or loved; but this is convdered. as a vitious mode OS inp g W , 4. Give, bid, ft, make in hp erite gave, bade, ſate 1 in the participle pale, | 
- is ſometimes uſed emphatically ; as, ; ny rrine, en, » bidden, fitten 3 but in bid. | 
© I do love theey ad, bes 7 love thee we, 5. Draw, know, grow, throw, Blow, crow. like a cock, fy, May, fee, þ 4 * 


| K; e EONY del writs 6h drew, knew, grew, threw, blew, crew, flew, flew, ſay 4 their 
0. eee — Age ns 2 inodon, grown, thrown, blown, h 1 An, 


by 
ee e, gui 1.67 il br be 1 to mt ow er | Now, let. te Ver hom fro made le wars rm hi 9 


2 
I wiſhed him ſuccgſi, but did not hilp him. cuſtom ar leaſt; appears more rights gon. 2 
eaſ\ than the other form of expreſſing the deer Br Fe by a negative adverb after the | | „ .qf0 1 
rec, e 41 love * | 10 38 | Of Bar NN ; 
e Imperative prohibitory is ſeldom applied in the ſecond „ at leaſt in That the Engliſh language may be more eaſil r it le neceſſary 1 
pros, Wn the word do; as ou him, but do not hurt him Fae any, but do 9 ra het fro m ames copy Dre W Falls, and Le — po 


Its chief uſe is in interrogative forms of ſpeech, In which it is-uſed through ali 4 ute 6") 

the perſons; as Do I live Bog toes rike me Do thiy rebel? Did I comp 1 * Nouns are deriyed from verbs. 

ä thou leve her ? Did foe die? 80 Ii wiſe in negative i interrogations z Do 1 The thing implied in the verb, as Se or nl is 3 he 
ieve Did ſhe not die? - re of the verb; as to love, all} to fri on 5 a fright; to fight, a ſigh: ; or the 
Ni 44 wen the hed d for th Nee ere Pete preterite r e ck or ee » frok bs 

» 2» F/t t 
Thais bs wad maner of conugning neuter verbs, which, when it is uſed, The ation bs the ame participle p nt, as eving, frighting, fig ings 


may not improperly denominate them zeuter paſſiver, as they are infleQted according mY 
to the paſlive form by the help of the verb tive to FA They anſwer — — nn du. er added ro the werb. 


as lover, Bed her. 
=» the reciprocal verbs in French; as Sadat, Jer ves, and ſometimes other parts of ſpeech, are changed into 
F am riſen, ſurrext, Latin; Je me Gals levs; Franck, verbs: in which caſe the vowel is often her 2000 or the conſonant ſoftened; as 
1 was walked out, exietam ;. Je m'&ois promens. 7 a houſe, to hoſe; braſs, to bras; glaſs, to glare ; graſd, to grave ; price, to prize ; 


lik ty expreſa the proſent eum; ws . 1 breath; to Sreathe'; a „ t f; oil, fo: oil';, further, @ furthir.y, rd. ts | 


She i | Wir merltur, The k 4 rluing — * | forward ; hinder, to binder, 
hn REIT „ . = 9 Henke Tm wu L. n & Sometimes the cermination o en is 2 _—_— to adjeQves ; as haſte, n 
Laden . will aig e . e N © © nobel 
The N pn kg N * ple, 1 av — — ite, to whiten ; black, to 225 f 7474. 5 fo en ſoft, to Men. | 
excuduntur, This is, in my opinion, a vitious expreſſion, 1 8 corrupted from a phraſe more 8 

ajs 


From ſubſtantives are formed adjectives of plenty, by adding the termination 
but now ſomewhat obſolete : The book is a printing, The is ' frgng} « "gz 4 _ I at, and | A8 a louſe, louſy ; wealth, wealthy x health, healthy ; might, mighty z worth, une] 


printing and forging verbal nouns ſignifying Ly Fong according to the wit, *witty; luſt, lufty z water, watery ; earth, earthy ; wood, a wood; woody ; Air 
The indicative and conjun@tive moods are by modern writers frequent! 4 wy or rather the handy. 125 Ws 
Mr wt is wholly nezlected, when ſore convenience of verſification — not invite its revival. It lays. f cart, 2 11 


* rom ſubſtantives are formed eaves of plenty, by adding the termination 

r. I eo ag 55 
1 ac not. 1 122 nie, 3 cell , ; | 

| 1 e ometimes, in almoſt the ſame ſenſe, Fr ſome kind deln diminution thereof, 2 

* Bugtic / laser Vers. 2 N ſome is vg, denoting as gy a - ſome GT 1 as delight, 

verbs were-divided Ben Jonſon into four conju "FIR without 4*/ight/ome z game, gameſeme ; irk,. ir4/ome 3 burden ume; trouble, roublejomey = 
any reaſon ariſin yang bo the nature of the — 4 ge, which co proper ly but one | light, Capt cho * I handſome ; aloue, loneſome 3+ toil, to:l/ome. . 
commu exemplified; — which all d eee are to 'be „ the termination e to ſubſtantives, makes STS. IA 
as * 


= which are indeed in our monoſyllable Saxon verbs, and ein e p. as wort , witheſs, miſts elt. cara, belpleſe, Th | IO: : 
been ue derived from from them, very frequent z but almod all the yerbs which! have | fort r te lap, Jap 
adopted from ting languages, follow the regular form. Privation. or . — is — oſten denoted by the particle un — wo. 
Our vos — 71 7 « Wallis to be irregular only in the formation of the ring ad 22 * or in; Sy 2 ſrom 2 Latin; a4 pleaſant, ': 
Indeed, in ſnd of + gations, bs & z; wie, 1 profitable,” wnprofirable ; patient impatient, Thus" ö, 
N de kw ba e. 12 unufefal, a many wore 8 BRED, = 


A GRAMMAR OF TH E 


The original Fugs privative Is un but 16 we often borrow from the Latin, or its deſcendants, words 


ready fignifying privation, as inefficarious, impious, indiſercet, the inſeparable particles wn and in have 
fallen Into confuſion, from which it iy not eaſy to diſentangle them. | 

Un is prefixed to all words originally Engliſh 3 as untyue, untruth, untaught, unhandſome. PR 

Un is prefixed to all purticiples made privative adjeQives, as whſcelingy unafſiing unaided, undelighted, 
wnendeav ods | | RY 

Un ought —_ » be prefixed » a participle preſent, to mark a forbearance of action, as unſighing 3 
but 4 privation of habit, as lying. | 

Un fs profined to moſt ang which have an Engliſh termination, as unfertllendſr, unperfettneſi, 
which, If they have borrowed terminations, take in or im, as infertilicy, imper fettion z wnchvil, incivility ; 

Alve, inatlivity, : 

whe borrowin ae, if we receive them already compounded, it is uſual to retain the 9 
prefixed, as 2 ſnelegunt, improper 4 but if we boftow the adjective, and add the privative particle, 
we commonly prefix un, as wnpolte, ungullunt. 


The prepoſitive particles dir and mis, derived from the 4% and mes of the French, 
ſignify almoſt the ſame as un; yet dis rather gon contrariety than privation, 
fince it anſwers to the Latin prepoſition 4 Mir inſinuates ſome error, and for 
the moſt part may be rendered by the Latin words male or perprram. To like, to 
diſlike 3 honour, di/bonour 3 to honour, to grace, 70 diſbonour, to diſgrace 3 to deign, 
7 diſdeign 3 chance, hap, mi/ehance, miſhap ; to take, ro miſtake ; deed, miſdeed ; 
to ule, /o miſuſe z to employ, te mi/employ z to apply, te miſapply. 1 

Words derived from Latin written with de or dis retain the ſame ſignification; 
as diſtinguiſh, diſtinguo z derrad, detraho ; deſame, defamo ; detain, detineo. 

The termination /y added to ſubſtantives, and ſometimes to adjectives, forms 
adjetives that import ſome kind of ſimilitude or agreement, being formed by con- 
traction of lie or /i4e, 

A giant, giantly, giantlike ; Wth, earthly ; heaven, heavenly ; world, worldly ; 
God, godly ; = goodly, : ; g 

The ſame termination 1y added to adjectives, forms adverbs of like ſignification ; 
as beautiful, beautifully ; ſweet, /aveetly ; that is, in à beautiful manner; with 

me degree of ſweetneſs, 

8 The SG 7 added to adjectives, imports diminution; and added to 
ſubſtantives, imports ſimilitude or tendency to a character; as green, greeniſh 
white, whitiſh ; loft, i; u thief, thieviſh ; a wolf, wolviſh e a child, child. h, 

We have forms of diminutives in ſubſtantives, though not frequent ; as a hill, 

a hill ; a cock, a cockrel ; a pike, a pickrel z this is a French termination : a 


| gooſe, a goſting 3 this is a German termination: a lamb, a /amblin; a chick, 4 


chicken : A man, a manitin ; a pipe, a 4 * and thus Malkin, whence the patroni- 
mick, Hawkins z Wilkin, Thomkin, and others, 


Yet Mill there is another form of diminution among the Engliſh, by leſſening the ſound itſelf, eſpe- 
cially of vowels z as there le a form of augmenting them by enlarging, or even lengthening itz and 
that lommetimes not fo much by change of the letters, us of their pronunciation ; us p, fps rep, 
ops Het, where, beſides the extenuation of the vowel, there is added the French termination et; top, 
47 Me ſpout 3 babe, baby, boaby, Aimaie ; great pronounced long, eſpecially if with a ſtronger ſound, 

rea-t ; little pronounced long, {ee-the 3 tings tangy fongy imports a ſucceſſion of Tmaller and then greater 
vunds and 16 In jingle, jane, tingle, tangle, and many other made words, | 

Mwueb bewevir of this is arbitrary and fanciful, depending w0bolly on oral utterance, and therefore ſcarcely 
evorthy the notice of Wallis. | 


Of concrete adjeQives are made abſtract ſubſtantives, by adding the termination 
me/i, and a few in hood or head, noting character or qualities ; as white, 4vhitens/5 ; 
hard, hardne/+ ; great, greatne/s ; ſkiltul, Aung, unſilfulneſe ; godhead, manhood, 
maidenhead, nvidowhoad, knighthood, prieſthood, likelihood, falſehood, 

There are other abſtracte, partly derived from adjectives, and partly from verbs, 
which are formed by the addition of the termination /, a ſmall change being 
ſometimes made z as long, /e»gth ; ſtrong, freed broad, breadth ; wide, width ; 
deep, depth; true, th; warm, warmth dear, dearth ; flow, fowth ; merry, 
mirth ; heal, health ; well, weal, aweal:h; dry, droughth ; young, youth ; and to 
moon, month, 33 

Like theſe are ſome words derived from verbs ; die, death; till, tilth 3 grow, 
growth z mow, later mowth, after mow'th z commonly ſpoken and written later 
math, after math z ſteal, ftealth z bear, birth ; rue, ruth ; and probably earth from 
to car or lo ; fly, flight z weigh, weight z fray, fright i to draw, draught, 


Theſe mould rather be written flghth, Frigbeb, only that cultom will not ſuffer ö to de twice 
repeate:!, 

"Tho lame form retain falth, ſpight, zur aut be, wrath, broth, froth, breath, ſooth, worth, light, wvight, 
and the Uke, whoſe primitives are either — pw or ſeldom occur. Perhaps they ure derived 
from fey or foy, ſpryy wry, wreak, brew, mew, ſty, bray, ſay, work. | 


Some ending in %% imply an office, employment, or condition; as kinghip, 
avard/hip, guardianſhip, partnerſhip, fteward/bip, headſhip, lordſhip. | 
Thus vb, that is, worrbbip 4 whence worſhipful, and to worſhip, 


Some few ending in dow, rick, wick, do eſpecially denote dominion, at leaſt 
ſtate or condition z as kingdom, dubedem, earldom, princedom, popedom, chriftendom, 
freedom, wiſdom, avboredom, biſhoprick, bailywick, 


* ou * 


M, und age are plainly French termination, and are of the ſame import 
with us as among them, ſcarcely ever occurring, except in words derived from 
the French, as commandment, a/age. 


There are In Engliſh often long trains of words allied by their meaning and derivation; as t 
beat, 4 baty baton, & battle, a beetle, a battle-dror, to batter, battir, n kind of glutinous compoſi- 
non for food; made by beating different bodies Into one maſs All theſe are of fimilar fignifica- 
tion, and perhaps derived from the Latin Ste, Thus take, ronrb, tickle, tach, rachle; all imply a 
local conjunttion, from the Latin tango, tetigh, tactum. 

From #409 are formed tend, tewicey wentyy ee, T ⁰ twine, twifh, tevirl, eig, txvitch, trvinge, 
J. %, betwwiet, teilight, v. 


The following remarks, extrated from Wallls, are ingenious, but of more ſubtlety than ſolidity, 
and tuch as perhaps might In every language be enlarged without end. 


$4 uſually Imply the w/e, and what relates to it, From the Latin naſus are derived the French 
ner and the un noſe z and „g, a promontory, av projecting like a noſes But wy if trom the 
conſonants #1 taken from let, and tranfpoſed, that they may the better correſpond, ſa denote naſus 3 
and thence are derived many words that relate to the note, as newt, ſnrexes ſore, ſnort, Incer, ſnicker, 
nity, fore, faite, fruf, ſua fle, ſnaffte, ſnar le, ſaudge. , 

There Is another % which may perhaps be derived trom the Latin Save, as ſaate, ſuceb, ſnail, ſnare ; 
ſo likewlte Joop an ſnatch, Jab, Ind. 

N. imply a daft a born, Maſt, t blah, to Mlight, and, metaphorically, te 4% one's reputation ; 
Mont, bloat, 4 deat place, to look At or weatherboaton, el, blay, bleach, blufter, blurt, liter, 
dad, dads, died, Me, d- e dluddor.cbeed'ty dated, biote- ber rings, blajt, blaze, to blow, that i% 
* _ and perhaps bod and 105 | | 

the native words of our tongue is to de tound a great agreement between the letters and the 
things Agnified and therefore the founds of letters aller, harper, louder, cloſer, ſofter, fronger, 
clearer, more obſeure, and more Rtridulous, do very often intimate the like effects in the things Ggnified, 

Thus words that begin with e intimate the force and effe&t of the thing figntfied, as if probably 
derived from geivayy, or hesse as flrong, Arongth, free, firide, / ara de, ſtripe, Hr, Ariſe, 
Araggin N 1 Ave, Aral, fricts hate that i Narrow i ity Arg, diftrejs, flrings flrap, 
from, Meuser, flrand, trip, ray, Nigg, fronge, 15 le, flraddie. 

St in ue manner imply Rrength, dat In a Nefs degree, o much only as de {ſufficient to preſerve 
what has teen already communicated, rather than acquire any new degree; as if it were derived from 
the Latin e tor example, fund, Bay, that is, to remain, of to prop ; Ruſh, flay, that is, to oppoſe z 
fes. 10 Ms " Pits te Fay, that is, tv top | ol fav, that is, an odtacie z flick, fine, Sinteey, fhammer, 
f ee, ed, Rate, e harp 1 and any thing depofited at play 4 foct, flem, fling, to fling, 
; q Me, Med, Panel ion, Ab, 2 5 to Au up, Harp. nee Ee, Hal, te Hall, #þ, to flawp 
with the feet, whence te Harp, that Iv, to make an impreifion and a amp e, to 6 to Agde, 

40 4 vr Award, Mad, Nu. Aft * Rad, ot Mall, fo — A Bath Aitr, fall, ftailage, 

5 Hage. Aut » and 9. v. Ma » » ſheet, ta , Atiff, fart dead, to Maree with 


falk, 4 
t 
un or coll; | 9 e blood, to Rare, fleep, „ air, and, ate d 
meaſure, Ne. In fob and perhaps othere, # denote P doors 
Ms lachs more violent degree uf motion, as throw, thruft, throng, throd, through, threat, throatem, 


MW im beme fort of obliquity or ditertion «wy, e eue be, « * ö 
wild, way N. ver ward, .. * rk, u. — wryt wing, wrong 
Sew imply a ent agitation, or d toter kind of lateral motion z as frvgy, ftvagy te ta, $ 
fwwie, fn, freer, oil, Nevin, A d, fever, fevitcd, fevings, ſrergger 


5 


* 


Nor is there ech difference of ſm in ſmoorhe, ſmug, ſmile, ſmirk, fmite, which ſignifies the fame av th 
frrike, dur is a ſofter word ; . ſmall, ſmelt, ſmack, jmother, ſ1;crty a ſmart blow properly ſignifies ſuch a kind 
of ſtroke as with an originally ſilent motion, implicd in ſm, proceeds to a quick violence, denoted by ar 
ſuddenly ended, as is ſhewn by t. 6 470 
; Cl —— 2 "kind of adheſion or tenacity, as in cleave, clay, cling, climb, clamber, clammy, claſp, 


to claſp, to clip, te clinch, cloak, clog, cloſe, to cloſe, a clod, a clot, as a clot of blood, clouted cream, a clutter, 
2 
7 


* 


a cl . 
$p imply a kind of difſipation or expanſion, eſpecially a quick one, particularly if there be an 5, az 

if it —4 rom ſprygo, or ſeparo : for example, ſpread, ſpring, prix, Jproue » ſprinkle, ſplit, ſplinter, ſpill, 
it, ſputter, ſpatter. . ken: 3 

15 aff _ kind of ſilent To or a leſs obſervable motion; as in ſlime, flide, ſip, Nlipper, fly, fteight, 

it, flow, ſlack, ſlight, ſling, . At 

/ 4 ſo asel, fe — 4 raſh, gaſb, flaſh, claſh, laſh, ſlaſh, 14 traſh, indicate ſomething acting 

more nimbly and ſharply. But %, in cruſh, ruſb, guſp, fluſh, bluſh, bruſh, baſh, puſh, implies ſome. 

thing as ating more obtuſely and dully. Yet in bot there is indicated a iwift and ſudden motion, 

not inſtantaneous, but gradual, by the continued found /p. - 

Thus in fling, ſling, ding, eving, cling, ſing, ring, Fk, the tingling of the termination wg, and 
the ſharpneſs of the vowel 7, imply the continuation of a very ſiender motion or tremor, at length 
indeed vaniſhing, but not ſuddenly interrupted. But in tink, twink, fink, clink, cbink, think, that end 
in a mute conſonant, there is alſo indicated a ſudden ending. es 

If there be an /, as in jingle, ting/e, tinkle, mingle, ſprinkle, cine, there is implied a frequency, or 
iteration of ſmall acts. And' the ſame frequency of acts, but leſs ſubtile by reaſon of the clearer vowel 
a, is indicated in janple, tangle, ſpangle, mangle, zurangle. branple, dangle ; as alſo in mumble, 5 
ble, jumble, tumble, flumble, rumble, erumble, fumble. But at the lame time the cloſe u implies ſomething 
obſcure or obtunded z and a congeries of conſonants mb/, denotes a confuſed kind of rolling or tumbling, 
as in ramble, ſcamble, ſcramble, wwamble, amble ; but in theſe there is ſomething acute. 

In nimble, the acuteneſs of the vowel denotes celerity. In Jparkle, jp denotes diſſipatlon, ar an acute 
crackling, 4 a tudden interruption { n frequent iteration 3 and In like manner 14 unleſs in may 
imply the ſubtility of the diſſipated guttules. Thick and thin differ, in that the former ends with an 
. conſonant, and the latter with an acute. a | ; 
In like manner, in ſqueek, ——_ ſqueal, ſanall, braul, ewraul, yaul, ſpaul, reeh, ſhriek, A ſoar), 
fprivel, wrinkle, crack, craſh, claſh, gn po, cruſh, buſh, biſſe, He, wvhift, ſoft, jarr, burl, curl, wobhrl, 
buz, buſtle, ſpindle, dwindle, tine, twiſt, and In many more, we may obſerve the agreement of ſuch 
ſort of ſounds with the things ſignified : and this fo frequently happens, that ſcarce any language which I 
know can be compared with ours. So that one monoſyllable word, of which kind are almoſt all ours, 
emphatically expreſſes what in other languages can ſcarce be explained but by compounds, or decom- 
pounds, or ſometimes a tedlous circumlocution. 


We have many words borrowed from the Latin; but the greateſt part of them 
were communicated by the intervention of the French; as grace, face; elegant, 
elegance, reſemble. | Ig 
Some verbs, which ſeem borrowed from the Latin, are formed from the preſent 
tenſe, and ſome from the ſupines. IT | | 
From the preſent are formed /pend, expend, expendo z conduce, conduco ; deſpiſe, 


deſpicio z approve, approbo z conceive, concipio. 
'rom the ſupines, /upplicate, ſupplico; demonſtrate, demonſtro; diſpeſe, diſpono; 


expatiate, expatior ; ſuppreſs, ſupprimo ; exemp!, eximo. 


Nothing is more apparent, than that Wallis goes too far in queſt of originals: Many of theſe which 
ſeem ſelected as immediate deſcendants from the Latin, are apparently French, as conceive, approveg 
expoſe, exempts 


Some words purely French, not derived from the Latin, we have transferred into 
our language ; as garden, garter, buckler, to advance, to cry, to plead, from the 
French, jardin, jartier, bouclier, avancer, crier, plaider ; though indeed, even of 
theſe, part is of Latin original, | 


As to many words which we have in common with the Germans, it is doubtful whether the old Teu- 
tons borrowed them from the Latins, or the Latins from the Teutons, or both had them from ſome 
common original z as vine, vinum; wind, ventus z went, vent ; way, via; wall, vallum; «walls, 
volvo; 4vool, vellus z will, volo z worm, vermis; evorth, virtus z waſp, veſpa; day, dies; draw, traho; 
tame, domo, Tapaaw; = jugum, Cityor 3 over, upper, ſuper, die; am, ſum, up; break, frango z 
„ volo z , flo, 1 make no doubt but the Teytonick is more ancient than the Latin 1 and it 
$ no lets certaln, that the Latin, which borrowed a great number of words, not only from the 
Greek, eſpecially the ZEolick, but from other neighbouring languages, as the Oſcan and others, which 
have long become obſolete, received not a few from the Teutonick. It is certain, that the Engliſh, 
German, and. other Teutonick languages, retained ſome derived from the Greek, which the Latin has 
not; as ax, acht, mit, ford, pfurd, daughter, tochter, mickle, mingle, moon, ſear, grave, graff, to grave, 
to ſcrape, whole, from Ahn], jira wogdher, Wyarig, jrydncg, N, perm, Eiigd;, RAD, Nag. Since 
they received theſe immediately from. the Greeks, without the intervention of the Latin language, wh 


may not other words be derived immediately from the ſame fountain, though they be likewiſe Found 
among the Latins ? 


Our anceſtors were ſtudious to form borrowed words, howevtr long, into mono- 
ſyllables ; and not only cut off the formative terminations, but cropped the firſt 
H able, eſpecially in words beginning with a vowel; and rejected not only 
vowels in the middle, but likewiſe conſonants of a weaker ſottnd, retaining the 
ſtronger, which ſeem the bones of words, or changing them for others of the ſame 
organ, in order that the ſound might become the ſofter 3 bur eſpecially tranſpoſing 
their order, that they might the more readily be ved Baugh without the inter- 
mediate vowels. For example, in expendo, fend ; exemplum, /ample; excipio, 
ſeapez extraneus, A range; extractum, Fretch'd; excrucio, 0 ſcrew ; exſcorio, 70 
ſeour z excorio, to ſcourge z excortico, to ſeratch ; and others beginning with ex : 
as allo, emendo, te mend; epiſcopus, biſhop ; in Daniſh, 6% ] epiſtola, epiſtle ; 
hoſpitale, pitele; Hiſpania, Spain ; hiſtoria, fory. | 


Many of theſe etymologies are doubtful, and fone evidently miſtaken» 


The following are ſomewhat harder, Alexander, Sander; Eliſabetha, Betty 3 apis, bee; aper, bar 
p pailing into 6, as in bj/bop 3 and by cutting off @ from the e which Ne W aa 
dle but for tha old bar or dere, we now ſay bear; as for lang, /ong ; for bain, bane; for ane, fone ; 
aprugnt, brawwn, p being changed into 6, and @ tranſpoſed, as in aper, and g changed into 4v, as in 
pignus, Varun; lege, law z aK, fox; cutting the beginning, and changing p into /, as in 
pellis, 4 el. ullus, a ua] pater, father; pavor, fear z polio, file z pleo, impleo, 2 full; piſcis, 
fiſh; an enen o into the middle, which was taken from the beginning; apex, a piece; peak, 
file; zophorus, freezez muſtum, um; defenſio, fence 3 diſpenſator, ſpencer ; aſculto, eſcouter, Fr. 
ſcout, exicalpo, ſcrape, reſtoring / inſtead of r, and hence ſcrap, ſcrable, ſerawvl ; exculpo, ſeoop ; exter- 
ritus, art extonitus, attonitus, „enn d; ſtomachus, maro; offendo, 1 obſtipo, flop ; audere, 
dare cavere, ware z Whence, a-vbdre, be-eware, wary, warn, warning, for the Latin v conſonant for- 
merly ſounded like our do, and the modern found of the conſonant was formerly that of the letter /, 
that le, the /Eolick digamma, which had the ſound of 9, and the modern ſound of the letter ? 4 
was that of the Qreek $ or pb; ulcus, ulcere, ulcer, fore, and hence ſerry, ſorrexw, forrexwful ; inge- 
nium, exgize, gin z (calenus, fearing, unleſs you would rather derive it 2. „N, Whence inclino z 
infundibulum, ſunne!; oben Jett ; projectum, to jett forth, a jetty z cucullus, a cbcol. 

There are {yncopes fomewhat harder from tempore, time; from nomine, name; domina, dame; 
as the French bomme, femme, nom, from homine, fiemina, nomine. Thus pagina, rage; worhgucr, pot; 
e, enp z cantharus, ng tentorium, tent; precor, pray; prieda, prey; ſpecio, Ipeculor, boy 3- 
plico, ply z implico, imply ; replico, reply z complico, comply ; ſedes anry Cas 3. ce. 

A vowel is alſo cut off in the middle, that the number of the ſyllables may be leſſened; as 
amita, awnt 4 (piritus, right; debitum, debt z dubito, doubt 3 comes, comitis, count z clericus, clerk 3 
quietus, quit, Fate acquiets, to acguit ; ſeparo, to ſpare; ſtabilis, fable; ſtabulum, fable; palla- 
num, palace, Place; tabula, rail; rue, woratul, bratol, rable, brable ; queſitio, queſt, 
| Ax alfo a conſonant, or at leaſt one of a ſofter ſound, or even a whole ſyllable ; rotundus, rewnd ; 
frogilis, frail; ſecurus, Jurez regula, rulez tegulay tile; ſubtilis, ſubtle z nomen, nown ; decanus, dean ; 
computo, count 3 ſubitaneus, ſuddain, ſoon ; ſuperare, to ſoar z periculum, perilz mirabile, marwe/; as 
magnui, wei z dignor, deign 3 tingo, Hain; tinctum, taint ; pingo, paint ; priedari, reach, 

The contractions may ſeem harder, where many of them meet, as nene) hyrk, church 3 preſdyter, 
reſt 3 ſacriftanus, ſextor 3 frango, fregi, break, breach ; fagus, epa, beech ; f changed into 6, and g 
nto ch, which are letters near a-kin frigeſco, freeze z frigeſco, Jreſs ſe into ſb, as above in diſhep, 

fb, ſo in freapha, BY, Af, and refrigeſco, refreþ 3 but vlreſco, Fb; phlebotumus, fleam z bovina, 5 
vitulina, a feutifer, ſpuire 3 penitentia, ce; fanQuarium, andtuary, ſentry ; queeſitiog eh | 
perquiſitio, nne anguilla, c; inſula, ile, ite, i „ Hand; inſuletta, Met, ilet ; eygbt, and more 
contraRtedly ry, whence ce Ruley, Ely j exaninare, to ſcas, namely, by rejecting from the begin» 
ning and end e and e, according to the uſual manner, the remainder xamin, which the Saxons, who 
did nat ule x, write c/amen, or ſeamen, is contratted into ſcar z as from dominus, don z nomine, noun ; 
abomino, baw and indeed apum cxamen they turned into ſciamez for which we ſay ſeoarme, by in- 
lerting r to denote the murmuring ; theſaurus, fore; ſedile, ſtool; ure, <vet ; ſudo, feat; gaudlum, 
120 jocus, Je ſuecus, juices catenay chain z calign, calga 3 chauſe, chauſſe, Fr. boſe z extinga%y 
anch, ſpnencd, guench, int z koras, forth ; ſpecies, ſpice z recito, read 3 adjuvo, ad; ale, evum, ay, 

e, ever z floccuy, lock 3 excerpo, Ha, ſcrabble, ſeratul ; extravagus, fray, firaggle ; collectum, ciet, 
cluteb z colligo, co; recolligo, recei/ 3 tevero, frvear ; ſtridulus, Prill; procuracor, Proxy; pulſo, ro %; 
calamus, 4 quill; impetere, % impearh 3 anger, aun, wary and vanelco, vanul, wane z {yllabare, te 

Joel 3 putevs, pit; kranum, corn; comprimo, cramps crumpy crumple, crink/e, 

Some may cem harſher, yet may not be rejceted, for it at leait appears, that ſome of them are 
derived from proper names, and there ace others whoſe etymology is acknowledged by ever 1 a9 


| | exandery 


BE N G IL Is 


Alexander, Elick, Scander, Sander, Sandy, Sanny; Elisabetha, Elizabeth, Eliſabeth, 5 Beſt Mar- 


Marget, Meg, Peg ; Maria, „ Mal, P al, Malkin, kin, des; Mat- 
— Mergers ; en Martha, Mart, Pat; Gulielmus, Wilbelmus, Girolamo, Guillaume, Wil. 
2 1, Bill, Wilkin, Wicken, Wicks, Weeks. ; f 4 l 

Thus cariophyllus, flos; gerofilo, Ital. giriflee, gilofer, Fr. gilliflotver, which the vulgar call July- 
flower, as if derived from the month Fuly ; petroſelinum, parſley ; portulaca, purſlain z cydonium, 

Are cydoniatum, guiddeny; perficum, peach ; eruca, eruke, Which they corrupt to ear-wigy as if 
1 rook its name from the ear; annulus geminus, 4 gimmal, or gimbal ring; and thus the word 

mbal and jumbal is transferred to other things thus interwoven z quelques choſes, kickſhawos. Since 
8 origin of theſe, and many others, however forced, is evident, it ought to appear no wonder to any 
one if the ancients have thus disfigured many, eſpecially as they ſo much affected monoſyllables; 
and, to make them ſound the ſofter, took this liberty of maiming, taking away, changing, tranſ- 
poſing, and ſoftening them. | 3 | a WG 

But while we derive theſe from the Latin, I do not mean to ſay, that many of them did not imme- 
diately come to us from the Saxon, Daniſh, Dutch, and Teutonick languages, and other dialects, and 
ſome taken more lately from the French, or Italians, or Spaniards, TOE ; 

The ſame word, according to its different fignifications, often has a different origin; as to brar a 
burden, from feroz but to bear, whence birth, born, bairn, comes from pario: and a bear, at leaſt if 
it be of Latin original, from fera. Thus perch, a fiſh, from perca ; but perth, a meaſure, from pertica, 
and likewiſe to perch» To / is from Hyllaba; but ſpell, an inchantment, which it is believed 
that the boundaries are ſo fixed in lands, that none can aſs them againſt the maſter's will, from 
expelloz and ſpell, a meſſenger, from epiſtola ; whence goſpel, good-/pell, or god. ſpell. Thus freeſe, or 
freeze, from rigeſco 3 but freeze, an architectonic word, from zopborus z but freeſe, for cloth, from 
Fri Ki or perhaps from frigeſco, as being more fit than any other for keeping out the cold. 

Pharos are many words among us, even monoſyllables, compounded of two or more words, at leaſt 
ſerving inſtead of compounds, and compriſing the ſignification of more words than one; as from ſer 
and roll, comes ſcroll z from proud and dance, prance z from ft of the verb ſlay, or fland and out, is 
made fout ; from ſtont and hardy, ſturdy z from fp of ſpit or ſpeto, and out, comes ſpout 3 from the 
ſame , with the termination in, is ſpinz and adding out, ſpin out; and from the ſame JÞs with it, is 
ſpit, which only differs from ſpout in that it is ſmaller, and with leſs noiſe and force; ut ſputter is, 
becauſe of the obſcure u, ſomething between ſpit and ſpout 3 and by reaſon of adding yr, it intimates 
a frequent iteration and noiſe, but obſcurely confuſed : whereas ſpatrer, on account of the ſharper and 
clearer vowel a, intimates a more diſtin noiſe, in which it chiefly differs from ters From the 
ſame ſp, and the termination ark, comes ſpark, ſignifying a ſingle emiſſion of fire with a noiſe; 
namely, ſp the emiſſion, ar the more acute noiſe, and 4 the mute conſonant, intimates its being ſud- 
denly terminated z but adding , is made the frequentative Jparkle. The ſame JÞ by adding ry that 
is ſpr, implies a more lively impetus of diffufing or cos itſelf ; to which adding the termination 
ing, it becomes ſpring ; its vigour ſpr imports, its ſharpneſs the termination ing; and laſtly in acute and 
tremulous, ending in the mute conſonant g, denotes the ſudden ending of any motion, that it is meant 
in its primary ſignification, of a ſingle, not a complicated exilition. Hence we call Jpring whatever 
has an elaſtick force; as alſo a fountain of water, and thence the origin of any thing; and to ſpring, 
to germinate ; and ſpring, one of the four ſeaſons. From the ſame ſpr and out, is formed ſprout, 
and with the termination ig, ſprig ; of which the following, for the moſt part, is the difference: 
ſprout, of a grofſer ſound, imports a fatter or groſſer bud; rig, of a ſlenderer ſound, denotes a 
Talkie ſhoot. In like manner, from fir of the verb ftrive, and out, comes ftrout and rut. From 
the ſame ſtr, and the termination &fple, is made ſtruggle ; and this g/ imports, but without any great 
noiſe, by reaſon of the obſcure ſound of the vowel u. In like manner from tþrow and roll is made 
troll; and almoſt in the ſame ſenſe is trundle, from throw or thruſt, and rundle. Thus gra or trough 
| is compounded of grave and rough; and trudge from tread or trot, and drudge. 


In theſe obſervations it is eaſy to diſcover great ſagacity and great 1 
an ability to do much defeated by the deſire of doitig more than enough. It may 
be remarked, | f 8 

1. That Wallis's derivations are often ſo made, that by the ſame licence any 
language may be deduced from any other. ws | 

2. That he makes no diſtinction between words immediately derived by us from 
the Latin, and thoſe which, being copied from other languages, can therefore afford 
no example of the genius of the Engliſh language, or its laws of derivation, 

3- That he derives from the Latin, often with great harſhneſs and violence, 
words apparently Teutonick ; and therefore, according to his own declaration, 
probably older than the tongue to which he refers them. . 

4. That ſome of his derivations are apparently erroneous, 


N T A K. 


The eſtabliſhed practice of grammarians requires that 1 ſhould here treat of the Syntax ; But our 


language has ſo little inflection, or variety of terminations, that its conſtruction neither requires nor 
admits many rules. Wallis therefore has totally neglected it; and Jonſon, whoſe deſire of following 
the writers upon the learned languages made him think a ſyntax indiſpenſably neceſſary, has publiſhed 
ch 2 obſervations as were better omitted. ö a | 

8 


e verb, as in other languages, agrees with the nominative in number and 
perſon; as Thou flieſt from good; He runs to death. | 


Our adjectives and pronouns are invariable. 


Of two ſubſtantives the noun poſſoſſive is the genitive ; as His father's glory, | 


1 Ka. | | 
erbs tranſitive require an oblique caſe; as He loves me; You fear him. 


All prepoſitions require an oblique caſe : He gave this to me; He took this from 
me; He ſays this Of me ; He came with me, 


FTT 


It is common for thoſe that deliver the grammar of modern languages, to omit their Proſody. So 
that of the Italians is neglected by Puomarzei ; that of the French by Deſmarais ; and that of the Engliſh 
by Wallis, Cooper, and even by Jonſon, though a poet. But as the laws of metre are included in the 
idea of a grammar, I have thought it proper to inſert them. 


Preſody compriſes orthoepy, or the rules of pronunciation; and orthometry, or the 
laws of verſification, | 


PRONUNCIATION is juſt, when every letter has its proper ſourid, and when | 


every ſyllable has its proper accent, or, which in Engliſh verſification is the ſame, 
us proper quantity. . 


The ſounds of the letters have been already explained; and rules for the accent or quantity are not 


eaſily to be given, being ſubject to innumerable exceptions. Such however as I have read or formed, 
| I thall here propoſe. . | | | 5558 


1. Of diſfyllables formed by affixing a termination, the former ſyllable is com- 
monly accented, as childiſh, kingdom, atteſt, ated, töilſome, liver, ſeiffer, fairer, 
| as + au, fulneſs, godly, miehly, artiſt. e it DOIN. 
2. Diſſyllables formed by prefixing a ſyllable to the radical word, have com- 
monly the accent on the latter; as to beg#r, to beſetm, to beftsnv. 
3. Of diſſyllables, which are at once nouns and verbs, the verb has commonly 


the accent on the latter, and the noun on the former ſyllable ; as 70 de/cant, a,de- 
ſcant z to cemint, a ciment ; to contract, a contra. ( N 


on a i & 
' 7 be 1 


This rule has many exceptions. Though verbs ſeldom have their accent 
often have it on the latter ſyllable; as, delight, per fiinie. 


4. All Ane ending in Y, as cranuy; in our, as labour, favour . in cao, as 
willow, wallew, except allow}; in le; as battle, bible; in iſh, as baniſh; in el, 
in age, as colerage ; in en, as fäſten; in 


on the former; yet nouna 


as cambrick, cafſock ; in ter, as to bhtter 
47, as quiet, accent the former ſyllable, 


8. Diſlyllable nouns in ex, as canker, batter, have the accent on the former' ſyllable, 
Diſlyllable verbs terminating in a conſonant and # final, as compriſe, eſcape 3 
or having a 12 in the laſt ſyllable, as appiaſe, revial z or ending in two 
conſonants, as attind, have the accent on the latter lobe 
7+ Diſſyllable nouns having a diphthong in the latter ſyllable, have commonly 
ir accent on the latter ſyllable, as applaiye ; except words in ain, crtain, molintain. 


8. Triſſyllables formed by adding a termination, or prefixi ſyllab i 
e accent of the radical word, bs eating, prefixing a ſyllable, retain 


cal, 55 mean „ comminding, aſſurance. 
Triſſylla ing i ous, & 1 apital; in i 

2 eres - — = = ting in ous, as gracious, arduous ; n al, as capital; in "Ws as 

. Trifylables ending in ce, ext, and are, accent the firſt ſyllable, as cohnte- 

ace, continence, armament, imminent, tlegant, propagate, except they be derived from 


words having the accent on the laſt, as conni = F 
. 4 — hy vowel before two conſonants, as promelpete. ee WO ROI 
accent = uad. ., . entity, ſpicif) » li erty, victory, ſubſidy, commonly 
2 * 3 bi wo 4 | 


- 4 8 | 
tenderneſs, contemner, wagonner, phy/i "1 


* 
* 
* 
. "Is. , % " * 
1 v - g | * , . . f 
N i > 94 4 1 0 0 


12. Triſſyllables in 7e or d accent the firſt ſyllable, as /&gible; thfarre ; except di/e 
ciple, and ſome words which have a poſition, as example, epiſtle. . 
13. Triſſyllables in ade commonly: accent the firſt ſyllable, as plinitude. 

14. 
ſyllable a diphthong, as endeavour z or a vowel before two conſonants, as doméſtict, 
accent the middle ſyllable. * | 18 — 9 7 
15. Triſſyllables that have their accent on the laſt ſyllable are commonly French, 
as acquit/ce, repartte, magazine ; or words formed by prefixing one or two ſyllables 
to an acute ſyllable, as immatire, overcharge. 
16. Polyſyllables, or words of more than three ſyllables, follow the accent of the 
words from which they are derived, as arrogating, cöntinency, incontinently, commind- 
able, commiinicableneſt, We ſhould therefore ſay diſputable, indiſputable, rather than 
diſputable, indiſputable ; and advertiſement rather than advertiſement. : 
17. Words in ien have the accent upon the antepenult, as /alvation, perturba- 
tion, concoion z words in atour or ator on the penult, as dedicator; 3 
18. Words ending in e commonly have the accent on the firſt ſyllable, as ãmica- 
ble, unleſs the ſecond ſyllable have a vowel before two conſonants, as combuſtible. 
19. Words ending in ous have the accent on the antepenult, as ux6rious, voluptuons. 


20, Words ending in zy have their accent on the antepenult, as pufllanimity, acti- 
vity. s N ; 


Theſe rules are not advanced as complete or infallible, but propoſed as uſeful. Almoſt every rule of 
every language has its exceptions ; and in Engliſh, as in other tongues, much muſt be learned by ex- 
ample and authority. Perhaps more and better rules may be given that have eſcaped my obſervation, | 


to certain laws. 


bily, lofty. | i | 
Our iambick meaſure compriſes verſes 
Of four ſyllables, 
Moſt good, moſt fair, 
Or things as rare. 
To call you's loſt ; 
For all the coſt 
2 e 
o poorly ſhow 
Upon: _ praiſe, 
'That all the ways 
| Senſe hath, come ſhort. 


With raviſh'd ears 
'The monarch hears, 


Dr ayton. 


Of ſix, | 

This while we are abroad, | 0 

Shall we not touch our lyre? 
Shall we not ſing an ode ? {4 

Shall that holy fire, 5 

In us that ſtrongly glow'd, | 
In this cold air expire ? 

Though in the utmoſt Peak 
A while we do remain, 

Amongſt the mountains bleak, 
Expos'd to ſleet and rain, 

No ſport our hours ſhall break, 3 
To exerciſe our vein. e my 


What though bright Phoebus? beams 
Refreſh the ſouthern ground, 

And though the 1 Thames 

| With beauteous nymphs abound, 

And by old Camber's ſtreams 

Be many wonders found: 


Yet many rivers clear 
Here glide in filver ſwathes, 
And what of all moſt dear, 
Buxton's delicious baths, . 
Strong ale and noble chear, , 
T” aſſwage breem winter's ſcathes. 


In 22 far or near; 
Or famous, or obſcure, 
Where wholſom is the air, 
| Or where the moſt impure, 
All times, and every where, 
The muſe is ſtill in ute. 


Of eight, which is the uſual meaſure for ſhort poems, 


And may at laſt my weary age 
Find out the peaceful MEND, 


_ Drayton. 


11 The hairy gown, and moſſy ce 


Where I may ſit, and nightly ſpell f 
Of ev'ry ſtar the ſky doth ſhew, 

And ev'ry herb that ſips the dew. Milton, Cs 
Of ten, which is the common meaſure vf heroick and tragick poetry, 


Full in the midſt of this created ſpace, 

Betwixt heav'n, earth, and ſkies, there ſtands a place 
Confining on all three; with triple bound; 
Whence all things, though remote, are view'd around, 

; And thither bfing their undulating found. _ | | 

| The palace of loud Fame, her ſeat of pow'r, nd 
Plac'd on the ſummit of a lofty tow'r ; 

A thouſand winding entries long and wide 

Receive of freſh reports a flowing tide, 

A thouſand crannies in the walls are made | 
Nor. gate nor bars exclude the buſy trade. | * 
Tis built of braſs, the better to diffuſe , 

The ſpreading ſounds, and multiply the news; 

Where echoes in repeated echoes bo : 

A mart for ever full ; and open night and day, 1 
Nor ſilence is within, nor voice expreſs, dF 
But a deaf noiſe of ſounds that never ceaſe ; 

Confus'd, and chiding, like the hollow roar 

Of tides, receding from th' inſulted ſhore ; 

Or like the broken thunder, heard from far, 
When Jove to diſtance drives the rolling war. 

The courts are fill'd with a tumultuous din 0 

Of crowds, or iſſuing forth, or ent'ring in: 

A thorough- fare of news; where ſome deviſe 

Things never heard, ſome mingle truth with lies: 

The troubled air with empty ſounds they beat, 


a 
\ — 


Intent to hear, and eager to repeat. Drydeng 


Triflyllables ending in ator or atour, as creatour ; or having in the middle 


VERS1FICATION is the arrangement of a certain number of ſyllables according 


The feet of our verſes are either iambick, as alift, create 3 or trochaick, as - 


o* 
* 
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A GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH TONGUE. 


In all theſe meaſures the accents are to be placed even | | When all ſhall praiſe, and ev'ry ! 
line conſidered by itſelf is more harmonious, as this e — | | 2 3 — 6 1 2 
ba 3 neceſlary to pleaſure belong to the art of poctey, not the rules of | the Limon to ti Lois to Big 
Our trochaick IPD are | ; | 1 r * | 
| oe . ent, | F 
Of theee Illi, | _ 
NG my r 
Before _ wal . ; | What crowds ſhall wiſh the Hee below | » 
Stops Bar, wa cath d | | Had been as ſhort as thine | Wiley. 
l F eaſt ick and lively, and theref 2 which 
c na another meature ve uic very, 2a t ore muc 
or's , Aro but toys, Walton Angler, be called the anepeſtick, in which thy accent reſts upon every third ſylable. 1255 * 
2 ve, | i ' 
May I g6vern if ith abſolute ſwi 
5 . — da 5 - - | | | | And — we rang bo md life — — 3 Dr. Pope. 
es plainly told, | | 
| Lovers felt annoy. | Oli Ballad. In this meaſure a ſyllable is often retrenched from the firſt foot, as 
| Of ſeven, Diogenes ſürly and provid. Dr, Pope. 
| Faireſt piece of well-form'd earth When preſent we löve, and when ibſent agree, | 
Urge not thus your haughty bi 4 Walhe. I think * of Tris, nor Iris of me. Dryden. 
| " | Theſs meaſ varied b binations, and ſometimes by double endin 
In theſe meaſures the accent is to be placed on the odd ſyllables. LATE — 8 oY 1 © wy nations, and fora y double ending, either with or 
| Theſe are the meaſures which are now in uſe, and above the reſt thoſe of ſeven, eight, and ten ſyl- "Tis the Divinity that ſtirs 4pithin us, 
4 lables, Our anclent poets wrote verſes ſometimes of twelve ſyllables, as Drayton's Polyolbions Tis Heav'n itſelf that points out an hereafter, 
[ OY % | | And intimates eternity to man. 4 
U Of all the Cambrian ſhes thelr heads mg Co high, 8 
5 t w | 
| Mervinia for her kills, nl for . matehlaſ pads oy 80 in that of eight ſyllables, h 
| 'The neareſt that are ſaid to kiſs the wand'ring clouds, | | They neither added nor confounded, | 
! | Eſpecial audience craves, offended with the throng, They neither wanted nor abounded. Prior. 
I That ſhe of all the reſt neglected was ſo lang | | 
(/ | Alleging for herſelf, when through the Saxon's | - In that of ſeven | 
if The godlike race of Brute to Severn's ſettin | : \ 
4 Were cruelly Inforc'd, her mountains did relieve For reſiſtance I could fear none, l 
[ | Thoſe whom devouring war af every where d1 ren ee. 
| nd when all Wales . , , 2 
| Unto her ancient foe reſſgn'd 5 en i Hast atchiev'd with fix alone. Glovers 5 
1 A conſtant maiden till e only did remain, | ; b 
1 laſt 9 =. N RN In that of fix, 5 
nd as each one is prals'd fo , a Ty 
+ 80 only ſhe Je rich in ene, mor and . 3 1 1 A e. ee 
F And holds herſelf as great In her ſuperfluous waſte, | Ad ; ſel lay d 10 eg ge 5 
| | As other. by thelr towns and frultful tillage grac'd. , | 2 . . c. 5 
—_— ee ae e . | In the anapeſtick, g 
c that | 15 80 
And 8 . not kis __ or uſe — he ai 1088 | | . bend us, P 
His purpu'd journey, is diſtract, | Nov pee nor weekh ein avall 5-4 1 : 
The meaſures of twelyh and fourteen ſyllables were often mingled by our old poets, ſometimes in But ſkilful induſtry ſteers right. Ballad. 3 
alternate lines, and ſometimes In alternate couplets. 8 gl e . 1 
Tt To theſe meaſurcy, and their laws, may be reduced every ſpecies of Engliſh verſe, | 
The verſe of twelve/Ayllales, called an Alexandrine, Is now only uſed to diverſify heroick line, | , | EG 8 : 
aller was ſinooth, but Dryden taught to Joſh” Os | Our verſification admits of few licences, except a n a, or eliſion of « in . 
The varying verſe, the full-reſounding line, | 1 ' before a vowel, as 2b“ eternal; and more rarely of o in te, as ? accept ; and a 
The long majeftic march, and energy Pope. Snerefis, by which two ſhort vowels coaleſce into one ſyllable, as gue/ftion, /pecial ; 
— Alexandrine mu be at the futh (yllabls | or a _— contracted by the expulſion of a ſhort vowel before a liquid, as 
28 [SE av rice, temp" rance. 
'The verſe of fourteen ſyllables le now broken Into a (oft lyrick meaſure of verſes conſiſting alter · | | TT ES, RK 
nately of eight ſyllables and fix. Thus have I collected rules and examples, by which the Engliſh language * learned, If the 
e TE Tn we I TR 
Selects a whiter ſpace. Fr Fus. been tedious, and perhaps at laſt incfteRuat, EAN 
: 
5 — — ———ů— - » 8 — — 
1 +. FR T 
ADVERTISEMENT TO THE FOURTH EDITION. 
( | ANY are the works of human induſtry, which to begin and finiſh are hardly granted to the ſame man. He that undertakes 
' to compile a Dictionary, undertakes that, which, if it comprehends the full extent of his deſign, he knows himfelf unable 
| w perform. Yet his labours, though deficient, may be uſeful, and with the hope of this inferior praiſe, he muſt incite his activity, 
| and ſolace his wearineſs, | Os | 
| | | Þ | | : 
. Perfection is unattainable, but nearer and nearer approaches may be made; and finding my Dictionary about to be reprinted, 
have endeavoured, by a reviſal, to make it leſs reprehenſible. I will not deny that I found many parts requiring emendation, and 
| many more capable of improvement. Many faults I have corrected, ſome ſuperfluities I have taken away, and ſome deficiencies I 
3 \ » * . 0 . 
F have ſupplied. I have methodiſed ſome parts that were diſordered, and illuminated ſome that were obſcure, Vet the changes or 
; | additions bear a very ſmall proportion to tiſe whole, The critick will now have leſs to object, but the ſtudent who has bought any 
| of the former copies needs not repent z he will not, without nice collation, perceive how they differ; and uſefulneſs ſeldom. depends 
; upon little things. | 
* For negligence or deficience, I have perhaps not need of more apology than the nature of the work will furniſh ; I have left that 
inaccurate which never was made exact, and that imperſect which never was completed. N 
1 | 1 3 
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A 


The firſt letter of the European alphabets, 
A has, in the Engliſh language, three different 
ſounds, which may be termed the broad, 
open,*and ſlender, | 
The broad ſound, reſembling that of the German a, is 
found in many of our monoſyllables, as all, wall, 
malt, ſalt, in which a is pronounced as a in cauſe, 
or aw in law. Many of theſe words were anciently 
written with au, as /ault, waulk ; which happens to 
be ſtill retained in fault. This was probably the an- 
cient ſound of the Saxons, ſince it is almoſt uniform- 
ly preſerved in the ruſtic pronunciation, and the 
Northern dialects, as maun for man, haund for hand. 
> open, not unlike the a of the Italians, is found in 
father, rather, and more obſcurely in fancy, faſt, &c. 
A ſlender or cloſe, is the peculiar a of the Engliſh lan- 
guage, reſembling the ſound of the French e maſculine, 
or diphthong ai in pars, or perhaps a middle ſound 
between them, or between the à and e; to this the 
Arabic à is ſaid nearly to approach. Of this ſound 


we have examples in the words place, face, waſte ; | 


and all thoſe that terminate in ation, as relation, na- 
tion, generation, | 

A is ſhort, as ga, graſs ; or long, as glaze, graze : it 
is marked long, generally, by an e final, plane, or by 


an z added, as plain. The ſhort a is open, the long a 
cloſe. | 


1. A, an article ſet before nouns of the ſingular num- | 


ber; à man, a tree; denoting the number oe, as, a 
man is coming, that is, no more than one; or an in- 
definite indication, as, a man may come this way, 
that is, any man. This article has no plural ſignifi- 
cation. Before a word beginning with a vowel, it 
is written an, as, an ox, an egg, of which a is the 
contraction. 


2. A, taken materially, or for itſelf, is a noun; as, a 
great , a little a. | | 
3. A is placed before a participle, or participial noun; 
and is conſidered by Wallis as a contraction of at, 
when it is put before a word denoting ſome action 
not yet finiſhed; as, I am a walking. It alſo ſeems 
to be anciently contracted from at, when placed be- 
ſore local ſurnames; as, Thomas à Becket. In 


other caſes, it ſeems to ſignify 70, like che French à. 
A hunting Chloe went. 
They go @ begging to à bankrupt's door. 


May peace ſtill lumber by theſe purling fountains ! 
Which we. may every year | 


Find when we come a fiſhing here. 


Prior. 


Dryden. 


Wotton. 


Now the men fell @ rubbing of armour, which a great while | 


had lain oiled, 
He will knap the ſpears a pieces with his teeth. 
Mores Antid. Athm. 
Another falls a ringing a Peſcennius Niger, and judiciouſly diſ- 
| Vinguiſhes the ſound of it to be modern. Addiſon on Medals. 
4. A has a peculiar ſignification, denoting the propor- 
tion of one thing to another. Thus we lay, he 
landlord hath a hundred à year; The ſhip's crew 
gained a thouſand pounds a man. 
The river Inn paſſes through a wide open country, during all its 
courſe through Bavaria; which is a voyage of two days, after the 
rate of twenty leagues à day. « Addiſon on Itaſy 
5- A 18 uſed in burleſque poetry, to lengthen out a 
ſyllable, without adding to the ſenſe, 
For cloves and nutmegs to the line-a, 
And even for oranges to China, Dryden. 
6. A is ſometimes, in familiar writings, put by a barba- 
rous corruption for he; as, will a come, for will he come. 
7- A, in compoſition, ſeems to have ſometimes the 
power of the French a in theſe phraſes, a droit, a 
gauche, &c.; and ſometimes to be contracted from at, 
as, a/ide, aſlope, afoot, aſleep, athirſt, aware. 
1 gin to be à eveary of the ſun; 
And wiſh the ſtate of th' world were now undone, 


7 Shakeſprare's Macbeth, 
And now a breeze from ſhore began to blow, 

The ſailors ſhip their oars, and ceaſe to row; 

Then hoiſt their yards a-trip, and all their falle 

Let fall, to court the wind, and catch the ales. 


Dryden'. Ceyx and Alcyone, 


Mytton. 


A little houſe with tree1 a row, 

And, like its maſter, very low, Pope's Horace, 

8. A is tometimes redundant; as, ariſe, arouſe, awake z 
the lame with riſe, rouſe, wake. | 

9. A, in abbreviations, ſtands for arrium, or arts; as, 

B. bachelor of arts, artium baccalaureus; A. M. 


maſter of arts, artium nag iſter; or, anno ; as, A. D. 
@nng dimin, 


| £BACUS. 1 , [Latin. 


- 


ABA 


AgB, at the beginning of the names of places, generally 
ſhews that they have ſome relation to an abbey, as 
Abingdon, - Gibſon. 

ABa"CKE. adv. [from back.) Backwards. Obſolete. 


But when they came where thou thy (kill didſt ſhow, 
They drew abacke, as half with ſhame confound, 
Spenſer's Paſtorali. 
ABACTOR, . ,. [Latin.] One who drives away or 
ſteals cattle in herds, or great numbers at once, in 
diſtinction from thoſe that ſteal only a ſheep or two. 


Blount. 


1. A counting-table, anciently uſed in calculations. 

2. [In architecture.] The uppermoſt member of a co- 
lumn, which ſerves as a ſort of crowning both to the 
capital and column, e 

An Arr. adv, [of abap, Sax. behind. ] From the fore- 
part of the ſhip, towards the ſtern. Di&. 

ABai'sance. . , [from the French abaiſer, to de- 
preſs, to bring down.] An act of reverence, a bow. 
Obey/ance is conſidered by Skinner as a corruption of 
abaiſance, but is now univerſally uſed. 

To ABA'LIENATE. v. a. [from abalieno, Lat.] To 
make that another's which was our own before, A 
term of the civil law, not much uſed in common 

- ſpeech. | | 

ABALIENA'TION. oF 
giving up one's right 
1ng over an eſtate, goods, or chattels by ſale, or due 
courſe of law. Die. 

To ABAa'ND. v.a. [A word contracted from abandon, 
but not now in uſe. See ABanpon.] To forſake. 

They ſtronger are 
Than they which ſought at firſt their helping hand, 
And Vortiger enforced the kingdom to aband. | 
Spenſer's Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. 10. 

To ABA'NDON. v. a. [Fr. abandonner. Derived, ac- 
cording to Menage, from the Italian abandonare, which 
ſignifies to forſake his colours; bandum [ vexillum] de- 
ſerere. Paſquier thinks it a coalition of a ban donner, 
to give up to a proſcription ; in which ſenſe we, at 
this day, mention the ban of the empire. Ban, in our 
own old dialect, ſignifies a curſe ; and to abandon, if 
conſidered as compounded between French and 
Saxon, is exactly equivalent to diris devovere.] 

1. To give up, reſign, or quit: often followed by the 
particle 70. 

If ſhe be ſo abandon'd to her ſorrow, 
As it is ſpoke, ſhe never will admit me. 


Shakeſp. Tel b Ni bt, 
The paſſive gods behold the Greeks uit * 


Their temples, and abandon to the ſpoil 
Their own abodes ; we, feeble few, conſpire 
To ſave a finking town, involv'd in fire. Dryden's Aneid. 
Who is he ſo abandoned to ſottiſh cruelty, as to think, that a 
clod of earth in a ſack may ever, by eternal ſhaking, receive the 
fabric of man's body ? : Bentley's Sermons. 
Muſt he, whoſe altars on the Phrygian ſhore 
With frequent rites, and pure, avow'd thy pow'ry 
Be doom'd the worſt of human ills to prove, 
Unbleſs'd, abandon'd to the wrath of Jove ? TS 
* ope”s Odyſſey, . i. „80. 
2. To deſert; to forſake: in an ill ſenſe. 

The princes uſing the paſſions of fearing evil, and deſiring to 
eſcape, only to ſerve the rule of virtue, not to abandon one's elf, 
leapt to a rib of the ſhip. _ wy Sidney, b. ii. 

Seeing the hurt ſtag alone, | 
Left and abandeon'd of his velvet friends, 
"Tis right, quoth he; thus miſery doth part 
The flux of company. Shakeſps At you Tike it. 
What fate a wretched fugitive attends, 
Scorn'd by my foes, abandon'd by my friends. Dryd. En. ii. 
But to the parting goddeſs thus ſhe pray d: 
Propitious ſtill be preſent to my aid, 
Nor quite abandon your once favour'd maid, Dryd. Fables. 
3- To forſake, to leave. 
He boldly ſpake, Sir knight, if knight thou be, 
Abandon this foreſtalled place at erſt, 
For fear of further harm, I counſel thee. 


Spenſer's Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. 4. fang, 39. 
To ABANDON OVER. v. a. [a form of writing not uſual, 
perhaps not exact.] To give up to, to reſign. 
Look on me as a man abandon'd o'r 
To an eternal lethargy of love z 
To pull, and pinch, and wound me, cannot cure, 
And but diſturb the quict of my death. Dryd. Span. Friar. 
ABa'nponep. _— adj, Corrupted in the higheſt 
degree; as, an abandoned awwretch. In this ſenſe, it is 


a contraction of a longer form, abandoned [given up] 
to wickedneſs, | 


[Lat. abalienatio.] The act of 


— 1 


to another perſon ; or a mak- | 


A B A 


ABA N DONI NO. [A verbal noun, from abandon] De- 
ſertion, forſaking. 


He hoped his paſt meritorious actions might outweigh his preſent 
abandoning the thought of future action. Clarendon, b. vili. 


ABATNDONMENT. 2. / Labandonnement, Fr.] 
1. The act of abandoning. RE? 

2. The ſtate of being abandoned. Die. 
ABANN1'TION. . / [Lat. abannitio.] A baniſhment 
for one or two years, for manſlaughter. ns 

ict. 
To ABA RE. v. a. [abapian, Sax. ] To make bare, un- 
cover, or diſcloſe. | Dit. 
ABaRTiCULA'THON. 2. / [from ab, from, and articu- 
| lus, a joint, Lat.] A good and apt conſtruction of the 
bones, by which they move ſtrongly and eaſily ; or 
that ſpecies of articulation that has manifeſt _— 
it. 
To ABA“s E. wv. a. [Fr. abaiſſer, from the Lat. Zaſis, or 

baſſus, a barbarous word, ſignifying low, baſe, 

1. Todepreſs, to lower. 

It is a point of cunning to wait upon him with whom you ſpeak 
with your eye; yet with a demure abajing of it ſometimes. Bacon. 
2. To caſt down, to depreſs, to bring low: in a figu- 
rative and perſonal ſenſe, which is the common ule. 


Happy ſhepherd, to the gods be thankful, that to thy advance- 
ment their wiſdoms have thee abaſed, Sidney, b. i. 
Behold every one that is proud, and abaſe him. Jeb, xl. 11. 
With unreſiſted might the monarch reigns; 
He levels mountains, and he raiſes plains; 
And, not regarding diff rence of degree, 
Abas'd your daughter, and exalted me. Pryden': Fables. 


If the mind be curbed and humbled too much in children; if 
their ſpirits be abaſed and broken much by too ſtrict an hand over 
them; they loſe all their vigour and induſtry, Locke on Educ. I 46. 

ABa"sED. adj, [with heralds] a term uſed of the wings 
of eagles, when the top looks downwards hrs, 5 
the point of the ſhield ; or when the wings are ſhut 
the natural way of bearing them being ſpread, with 
the top pointing to the chief of the angle. 


| Bailey, Chambers, 
ABAa"SEMENT. 1. / The ſtate of being brought low; 
the act of bringing low; depreſſion. 
There is an abaſement becauſe of glory ; and there is that 
lifteth up his head trom a low eſtate. Eccleſiaſticus, xx. 11. 
To ABA'SH. v. a, [Sce BasHFUL. Perhaps from 
abaiſſer, French. 


1. To pu into confuſion ; to make aſhamed. It ge- 
nerally gas, yay a ſudden impreſſion of ſhame, 
They heard, and were abaſh'd. Milt. Par. Loft, b. i. I. 331» 
This heard, th' imperious queen ſat mute with fear 
Nor further durſt incenſe the gloomy thunderer, 
Silence was in the court at this rebuke: 
Nor could the gods, abaſh'd, ſuſtain their ſoyereign's look. 
Z | : Dryden's Fables, 
The paſſive admits the particle az, ſometimes /. 
before the cauſal noun, _ 
In no wiſe ſpeak againſt the truth, but be abaſbed of the error of 
thy ignorance. Keelus, iv. 25. 
1 3 her, from whence is this kid ? Is it not ſtolen? But 
ſhe replied upon me, it was given for a gift, more than the wages: 
however, 1 did not believe her, and 1 was abaſhed at her. 


Tib. ils 13, 14 


2. 


In the admiration only of weak minds 
Led captive : ceaſc t' admire, and all her plumes 
Fall flat, and fink into a trivial toy, 

At every ſudden lighting quite abaſht, | 
Milton's Paradiſe Lat, 5. Ii. to 1212 
The little Cupids hov'ring round, 
(As pictures prove) with garlands crown'd, 
Abaſht at what they ſaw and heard, 
Flew off, nor ever more appear'd. Swift's Miſcellaniet. 


To ABA'TE. v. a. [from the French abbarre, to beat 
down. ] 
1. To leſſen, to diminiſh. ; 

Who can tell whether the divine wiſdom, to abate the glory of 
thoſe kings, did not reſerve this work to be done by a queen, that 
it might appear to be his own immediate work ? 

Sir Jobn Davies on Ireland. 
If you did know to whom I gave the ring, 
And how unwillingly I left the ring, 
You would abate the ſtrength of your diſpleaſure. Shakeſpe 

Here we ſee the hopes of great benefit and light, from expoſitors 
and commentators, are in a great part abated ; and thoſe who have 
moſt need of their help, can receive but little from them. 

| ; Locke's Efjay en St. Paul's Epiſtlin 
2. To deject, or depreſs the mind, 

This iron world 

Brings down the ftouteſt hearts to loweſt ſtate : 

For miſery doth braveſt minds abate. Spenſ. Hubberd"s Tale, 
Have the power (till 

To baniſh your defenders, till at length 

Your ignorance deliver you, 

As mott abated captives, to ſome nation 


| 


That won you without blows ? Shakeſpeare's Cericlanus. 
B | Time, 


_ 


ABB 


Time; that chan changes vs In vali, 
The body, not the 1 ; | 
Th' immortal vigour, or abate the ſoul. Dryden's ned. 


4+ In commerce, to let down the price in ſelling, ſome- 
times to beat down the price in buying, . 

To AA“ TI. v. . 

4. To grow leſs; as, his paſſion abates; the ſtorm 
abate;, It is uſed ſometimes with the particle of be- 
fore the thing leſſened. - | . 

Our phyſiclans have obſerved, that in proceſs of time, ſome 
diſeaſes have abated of their virulence, have, in a 2 


worn out their mallgnity, fo as to be no longer mortal. 
Dryden's Hind and Panther, 


* 


2. In common law, 
It is in law uſed both aQively and neuterly z as to abate a caſtle, 
to beat it down, To abate a writ, is, by ſome exception, to defeat 
or overthrow it, A ſtranger abateth that entereth upon a houſe 
or land vold by the death of him that Tiff poſlefled it, before the 
heir take his poſſeſſion, and ſo keepeth him out. Wherefore, as 
he that putteth out him In poſſeſſion, is ſaid to difſeile 3 ſo he that 
ſRteppeth in between the former poſleſlor and his heir, is ſaid to 
abate, In the neuter ſignification thus : The writ of the demand- 
ment ſhall abate, that is, ſhall be diſabled, fruſtrated, or over- 
thrown, The appeal abatcth by covin, that is, that the accuſation 
e defeated. by deceit. ell. 
3- [In horſemanſhip.) A horſe is ſaid to abate or take 
own his curvets z when working upon curvets, he 
puts his two hind legs to the ground both at once, 
and obſerves the ſame exaQneſs in all the times. 
| Di4. 
AnAa"TEMENT.n. / [abatement, Fr.] 
1. The act of abating or leſſening. 

Xenophon tells us, that the elty contained about ten thouſand 
houſes, and allowing one man to every houſe, who could have any 
ſhare in the government (the reſt conſiſting of women, children, 
and ſarvants), and making other obvious abatements, theſe tyrants, 
If they had been careful to adhere together, might have been a 
majority even of the people collective. 

Swift on the Contefts of Athens and Rome. 
8. The ſtate of being abated, 

Coffee hat, in common with all nuts, un oll ſtrongly combined 
and entangled with earthy particles, The moſt noxious part of 
oll exhales in roaſting, to the abatement of near one quarter of ite 
* * Ps Arbutbnot on Alimenti. 

3. : b ſum or quantity taken away by the act of- 
adating. s 

The 2 of works le that law, which requires perfect obedience, 
without remiſſion or abatement ; fo that, by that law, a man cannot 
be juſt, or juſtified, without an exact pertormance of every ws 

ocke, 
4+ The cauſe of abating z extenuation, | 

As our advantages towards pradtifing and promoting plety and 
virtue were greater than thoſe of other men z fo will ourfexcuſe be 
leſs, if we negle(t to make uſe of them. We cannot plead in 
abatement of our guilt, that we were ignorant of our duty, under 
the prepoſſeſlion of ill habits, and the bias of a wrong education, 


: : Atterbury's Sermons, 
5. [In _ The act of the abator ; as, the abatement 


of the heir into the land before he hath agreed with 
the lord, 'The affection or paſſion of the thing 
abated ; as, abatoment of the writ, Cowell, 
6. [With heralds.] An accidental mark, which bein 
added to a coat of arms, tho dignity of it is abaſed, 
by reaſon of ſome ſtain or diſhonourable . mane of 
the beurer. | Ye id, 
Am TEA. . / The agent or cauſe by which an abate- 
ment is procured ; that by which any thing is 
leſſened. 

Albaters of acrimony or ſharpneſs, are expreſſed olls of ripe ve- 
gotables, and all preparations of ſuch as of almondy, piſtachoes, 
and other nuts. Arbuthnet on Diet. 

Ana'ron. . / [a law term.] One who intrudes into 
houſes or land, void by the death of the former poſ- 
ſeſſor, and yet not entered upon or taken up by his 


heir, Dig. 
A'vwarubk, / [old records.] Any thing diminiſhed, 
| | Bailey. 


A'naTURR. ». /, [from abatre, French, 
of grals whic 
ing by. | 

Ann. . % The yarn on a weaver's warp; a term 
among clothiers. Chambers, 

 £ BBA. nf. [Heb. au] A Syriac word, which fignifies 

t her. 

* wm. J. [ Lat. abbatia.) The rights or privi- 

leges of an abbot, Sce Aunk v. | 

ceording to Felinus, an e is the dignity itfelf, fince an 
abbot Is a term or word of dignity, and not of office z and, there- 
yore, even a facylar perfon, who has the Care of fouls, is fometimen, 
in the canon law, allo tiled an abbot. e Pars Faris Canonici, 

Ann,, „%% Lat. abbatifa, from whence the Saxon 
abudirre, then probably abbate/, and by contrac- 
tion a644/+ in Fr. and a4, Eng.] The ſuperiour 
or governeſs of a nunnery or monary of women, 

oy e 
Into this abbey, whither we purſues them 


And here che ad (huts the gate on us, 
And will not ſuffer vs to feteh him out, Shut. Com of Frrors, 
| have a ter, ein Tercerass 
Who lo(t her lover on her bridal day. = Dryden's Don Shaft, 
Conſtantia, as won as the tolemnities of her reception were over, 
ytired with the abdvit into her own apartment. Adldifon, 
Ann v, or Auny. „ % [Lat. aSbatia, from whence 
probably firſt Annacy ; which fee.] A monaſtery 
of religious perſons, whether men or women 1 dit- 
tinguiſhed from 4 9 houſes of other denomina- 
tions by larger privileges. See Au nor. 
ih ealy roads he came to Leiceſter 
Lodg'4 In the, abbey, where the reverend abbot, 
with all hls convent, honourably recely'd him. Shateſp. 


A'nury-Luubik. „„ % [See Lunar] A flothful 
lolterer in a religious houſe, under pretence of retire. 
ment and auſterity, 

This bs no Father Dominic, no huge overgrown addey-tubbcr ; 
this bs but « diminutive fucking frian Dees Spanifh Frier, 

A*'RBBOT. „. / [in the lower Latin 444, from au, fa- 
ther, which ſenſe was (till 2 ſo that the abbots 
were called patrer, and abbeſſes matres monaferit, 
Thus Fortunatus to the abbot Paternus: Nemints of+ 

Ade jure, Paterne, geris.) The chief of a convent, 
or fellowſhip of canons, Of theſe, ſome in England 
were mitred, ſome not : thoſe that were mitred, were 
exetupted from the Juriſdietion of the dioceſan, hav- 
ing in themſelves epiſcopat authority within their 


"Thoſe (prigs 
are thrown down by a ſtag in his R a 
id. 


ABDO'MEN. / [Lat. from abde, to hide. 


"I BY 
other ſort were ſubjeck to the dioceſan in all ſpiritual 
government. ; Cowell. 


See ABBEY, 
A*BnBOTs8H1P. . /i The ſtate 


To ABBRE'VIATE. v. a. [Lat. abbreviare.]. 
1. To ſhorten by contraction of parts, without loſs of 


the main ſubſtance ; to abridge. _ 
It is one thing to abbroviate by contracting, another by cutting 
| Bacon, Eſſay 26. 


on. 

The only invention of late years, which hath contributed to- 
wards politeneſs in diſcourſe, is that of abbreviating or reducing 
words of many ſyllables into one, by lopping off the reſt, Swift, 

2. To ſhorten, to cut ſhort, : 

Set the length of their days before the flood ; which were abbre- 

viated after, and contracted into hundreds and threeſcores. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. 6. 


or privilege of an abbot. 


ide, 


AnBREBVIA TION, . /. 

1. The act of abbreviating, 1333 5 

2. The means uſed to abbreviate, as characters ſigni- 
fying whole words; words contracted. 

Such is the propriety and energy In them all, that they never can 
be changed, but to diſadvantage, except in the circumſtance of 
uſing pe anno Swift, 

Anprevia'toR. . % [abbreviateur, Fr.] One who 
abbreviates, or abridges, 

ABBREVIATURE, . / [abbreviatura, Lat.] 

1. A mark uſed for the ſake of ſhortening. 


2. A compendium or abridgment. 

He is a good man, who grieves rather for him that injures him, 
than for his own ſuffering ; who prays for him that wrongs him, 
forgiving all his faults z who ſooner thews mercy than anger; who 
offers violence to his appetite, in all things endeavouring to ſubdue 
the fleſh to the ſpirit. This is an excellent abbreviature of the 

Whole duty of a Chriſtian, Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 
ABBREUYOL R. [in French, a watering-place. Ital. 
abbeverato, dal verbo bevere. Lat. bibrre, Abbeve- 


rari i cavalli, 'This word is derived by Menage, not 


bibare tor adbibere ; but more probably it comes from 
the ſame root with brew. See Bxuw.] Among maſons, 
the joint or juncture of two ſtones, or the interſtice be- 
tween two [tones to be filled up with mortar, Dick. 
Annv. See ADE Y. | x 
A, B, C. | 
1. The alphabet; as, he has not learned his a, ö, c. 
2. The little book by which the elements of reading 
are taught, 


Then comes queſtion like an @, b, e, book. Shakeſpeare, 
To A'BDICATE. v. a. [Lat. abdico.) To give up 
right; to reſign ; tolay down an office, 
Old Saturn here, with upcaſt eyes, 
Beheld his abdicated ſkies, | Addiſon, 


Anpica'Tion. . / [abdicatio, Lat.] The act of ab- 
dicating ; reſignation; quitting an office by one's 
own proper act before the uſual or ſtated expiration, 

Neither doth it appear how a prince's abdication can make any 

| other ſort of vacancy in the thrones than would be cauſed by his 
death z fince he cannot abdicate for his children, otherwiſe than by 
his own conſent in form to a bill from the two houſes, 
Soll on the Sentiment 


10 
A*'nvicative. adj, That Wen or implies an 
abdication, Di#. 
A'np1iT1vs, adj. [from abde, to hide.) That which 
has the power or quality of hiding. Di#. 
] A ca- 
vity commonly called the lower venter or belly: it 
contains the ſtomach, guts, liver, ſpleen, bladder, 
and is within lined with a membrane called the pe- 
ritoncum. The lower part is called the hypogaſ- 
trium ; the foremoſt part is divided into the epigaſ- 
trium, the right nk left hypochondria, and the 
navel ; 'tis bounded above by the cartilago enſiformis 
and the diaphragm, ſideways by the ſhort or lower 
ribs, and behind by the vertebræ of the loins, the 
bones of the coxendix, that of the pubes, and os 
ſacrum. It is covered with ſeveral muſcles, from 
whoſe alternate relaxations and contractions, in re- 
ſpiration, digeſtion is forwarded, and the due mo- 
tion of all the parts therein contained promoted, 
both for ſecretion and expulſion. Quincy, 
The abdomen conſiſta of parts containing and contained, 
Wiſeman's Surgery, 
Anvo'MiNnAL, ; 


As pe uo. 7 Relating to the abdomen, 


To ABDU'CE, v. a. [Lat. abduco.] To draw to a dif- 
fgrent part; to withdraw one 2 from another. A 
word chiefly uſed in phyſie or ſeience. | 
If we abduce the eye unto either corner, the object will not du- 
icatez tor, in that poſition, the axes of the cones remain in the 
ame plain, as is demonſtrated in the optics delivered by Galen, 
Brown's Fulgar Errours, be Ul. c. 20. 


Anvvu'cenrt. adj. Miiſcles abducent are thoſe which 
ſerve to open or pull back divers parts of the body; 
their oppoſites being called adducent, Di. 

Anvu'ction. . / [abduttic, Lat.] 8 

1. The art of drawing apart, or withdrawing one par 
from another, 

2. A particular form of argument. | 

ABDU CTOR. v. /. Labduttor, Lat.] The name given 
by anatomiſts to the muſcles, wlüch ſerve to draw 
back the ſeveral members. | 

He ſuppoſed the conftriftors of the eyelids muſt be ſtrengthened 
in the ſupercilious ; the aver in drunkards, and contemplative 
men, who have the fame ſtoady and grave motion of the eye. 

Arbuthaot and Pope't Martinus Serib/eris, 

Anxcnna'kian. % [from the names of a, 5, c, the 
three firſt letters of the alphabet.] He that reaches or 
learns the alphabet, or firſt rudiments of literature. 

This word is uſed by Hed in his 4rbene Oxonien/es, 
where, mentioning Farnaby the critic, he relates 
that, in ſome part of his life, he was reduced to fol- 
low the trade of an adbecedarian by his misfortunes, 


Anrede. a. [See AbBgCRDARIAN,] 
1. Belonging to the alphabet. 
2, Inſeribed wich che alphabet. 


Thie Is pretended from the {ympathy of two needles touched 
with the loadſtone, and placed in the center of two abreedary circles, 
or rings of letters, delcribed round about them, one friend keeping 
one, and another the other, and agreeing upon an hour wherein 
they will communicate. Neues Fulger Errours, b. ils e. 3. 


LEY 


precinQs, and being alſo lords of par __ The | 


-- 


much acquainted with the Teutonic dialects, from ad- 


""—— 


; 


a Church of England Man. 


ABH 


An“ p. adv. I from a, for at, and bed.) In bed, 
It was a ſhame for them to mar their complexions, yea and cofi« 
ditions too, with long lying abed : when ſhe was of their age, ſhe 
would have made a handkerchief by that time o'day. Sidney, iis 
She has not been abed, but in her chapel 
All night devoutly watch'd. Dryden's Spaniſh Friar, 
AETAAAN CE. I n. / [from aberro, Lat. to wander 
ABz"rRAancy.\y from the right way.] A deviation 
from the right way ; an errour; a miſtake; a falſe 
opinion, - | Wo 
They do not only ſwarm with exrours, but vices depending thereon, 
Thus they commonly affect no man any farther than he deſerts his 
reaſon, or complies with their aberrancies. Brown's Fulg. Er. b. i.e. 3» 
Could a man be compoſed to ſuch an advantage of conſtitution, 
that it ſhould not at all adulterate the images of his mind; yet 
this ſecond nature would alter the craſis of his underſtanding, and 
render it as obnoxious to aberrances as now. 
| | Glanville's Scepſis Scientifica, c. 16, 
ABERRANT, adj. [from aberrans, Lat.] Deviating ; 
| wandering from the right or known way. Dit. 
ABER RAT TION. . J [from aberratio, Lat.) The act 
of deviating from the common or from the right 
track. e F T: 
It it be a miſtake, there is no hereſy in ſuch an h ls aber. 
ration; the probability of it will render it a lapſe of eaſy pardon, 
| Glanwille's Scepſis Scientifica, e. 11. 
Ans“ KRING. 5 [from the verb aberr, of aberro, 
Lat.] Wandering, going aſtray, 
Ot the verb aberr 1 have found no example. 
Divers were out in their account, aberring ſeveral ways from the 
true and juſt compute, and calling that one an. which perhaps 
might be another, Brnon's Vulgar Errours, . iv. c. 12, 
To ABERU"NCATE, v. a. [averunco, Lat.] To pull up 
by the roots; to extirpate utterly, 2885 ick. 
To ABE'T. v. a. [from beran, Sax, ſignifying to en- 
kindle or animate.) To puſh forward another, to 
ſupport him in his deſigns by connivance, encou- 
ragement, or help. It was onee indifferent, but is al- 
moſt always taken by modern writers in an ill ſenſe 
as may be ſeen in ABETTER. 
To abet, fignificth, in our common law, as much as to encou. 
rage or ſet on. | | Corel. 
Then ſhall 1 ſoon, quoth he, return again, 
Abet that virgin's cauſe diſconſolate, 3 
And ſhortly back return. Fairy Queen, 6. i. 
A widow who by ſolemn vows | 
Contracted to me, for my ſpouſe, 
Combin'd with him to break her word, * 
And has adetted all. Hudibras, p. lil. cant. 3. 
Men lay ſo great weight upon right opinions, and eagerneſs of 
abetting them, that they account that the unum neceſſarium. 
ys Decay of Piety. 
They abetted both parties in the civil war, and always furniſhed 
ſupplies to the weaker fide, leſt there ſhould be an end put to theſe 
fatal diviſions, | Addiſon, Freebolder, Ne 28. 
ABt"TMENT. n. / The act of abetting. Die. 
ABt"TTER, or ABE"TTOR, 2. / He that abets; the 
* or encourager of another. | 
ilt calumny has two ſuch potent abettert, we are not to 
wonder at its growth: as long as men are malicious and deſigning, 
they will be traducing. Government of the Tongues 
You ſhall be fill plain Torriſmond with me, 
Th" abettor, partner (if you like the name), 5 
The huſbind of a tyrant, but no king z 
Till you deſerve that title by your Juſtice, Dryd. Sp. Friar, 
Theſe conſiderations, though they may have no influence on the 
multitude, ought to ſink. into the minds of thoſe who are their 
abettors, and who, if they eſcape puniſhment here, mutt know that 
theſe ſeveral miſchiefs will be one day laid to their charge. 
| Addiſon, Freebelder, Ne 50. 
ABtY*ANCE, . / [from the French aboyer, allatrare, 
to bark at.] This word in Litzleton, ap: Diſconti- 
nuance, is thus uſed, The right of fee-ſimple lieth 
in abeyance, when it is all only in the remembrance, 
intendment, and conſideration of the law. The frank 
tenement of the glebe of e is in no man 
during the time that the parſonage is void, but is in 
abeyance. Cowell. 
ABGREGA TION, 2. / [abgregatio, Lat.] A ſeparation 
from the flock, Die. 
To ABHOR. v. a. [abhorreo, Lat.] To hate with 
acrimony ; to deteſt to extremity ; to loath; to abo- 


- 
» 


minate. 8 ; 
Whilſt I was big in clamour, came a man, 
Who having ſeen me in my worſer ſtate, 
Shunn'd my abborr'd ſociety. y Shakeſpeare's X. Lear. 
Juſtiy thou ab herr. /f 8 
That ſon, who on the quiet ſtate of men 
Such trouble brought, affecting to ſubdue 1 
Ratlonal liberty. Milt. Parad. Loft, b. xii. J. 79. 
The ſclt-ſame thing they will abbor : 
One way} and long another for. Hudibrat, p. i. cant. 1. 
A church of England man abbors the humour of the age, in, de- 
lighting to fling ſcandals upon the clergy in general; which, be- 
fides the diſgrace to the reformation, and to religion itſelf, caft an 
ignominy upon the kingdom. Sæoift' Church of England Mane. 


En 1. J. [from ab hor.] 


1. The act of abhorring; deteſtation. = 
It draws ou him the hatred and abbrrrence of all men here; 

and ſubjects him to the wrath of God hereafter. South's Sermous. 
2. The diſpoſition to abhor, hatred. 
Even a juſt and neceſſary defence does, by giving men acquaint- 
ance with war, take off tomewhat from the abborrence of it, and 
inſenſibly diſpoſe them to hoſtilities, Decay of Picty . 
The fr tendency to any injuſtice that appears, mult be ſuppreticd 
with a ſhow of wonder and abborrency in the patents and Bo- 

8 QC 110. 


*. 


vernours. Locke on 
Apno'rRENT, adj. [from abr. | 


1. Stryck with abhorrence ; loathing. 
For if the worlds 
In worlds inclog'd could on his ſenſes burſt, 
He would abborrent turn. Themjon's Summer, J. 310. 


2, Contrary to, foreign, inconſiſtent with. It is uſed 
with the particles from or to, but more properly with 


ren. 
| * I conceive to be an hypotheſis well worthy a rational be- 
liet'z and yet it is fo abborrent from the vulgar, that they would as 
toon believe Anaxagoras, that luow is black, as him that ſhould at- 
firm it is not white, Clanville's Scepſis Scient. c. 12» 
Why then theſe foreign thoughts of Rate employments, 
Abdorrent te your function and your breeding? 
Poor droning truants of unpractis'd celle, 
Bred in the fellowſhip of bearded boys, 
What wonder is it it you know not men ? 


. Dryd-n. 
Aue. % [from abhor.) The perſon that ab- 
hors; a hater, Aon 9 


The lower clergy were railed at, for diſputing the power of the 


RES 


bithops, by the known ab borrers of epiſcopacy, and abuſed for do- 
| ing 


— IE Swifts Examiner, Neat. 


The object of abhorrence. This ſeems 


to be the proper uſe of the participial noun, 
gn ſhall go Eb Hand look upon 12 carcaſes of the men that 
have ol fgretiod againſt Me: for their worm ſhall not die, neither 
ſhall their fire be quenched, and : 
all fleſh» | i Iſaiah, lxvi. 44+ 
To ABI'DE. v. 4. pret. 1 abode or abid. [from bidian, 


or aubidian, Sax. | 
1. To dwell in a place; not remove; to ſtay. 
ſervant 
1 5 him not unto thee, then I ſhall bear the blame to my father 
for ever. Now therefore I pray thee, let thy ſervant abide inſtead 
of the lad, a bondman to my lord; and let the lad go up with 
his — * Gen, xlive 32, 33+ 
2. To dwell. | 
aol The Marquis Dorſet, as I hear, is fled | 
To Richmond, in the parts where he abides. Shak. Rich, III. 
Thoſe who apply themſelves to learning, are forced to acknow- 
ledge one God, incorruptible and unbegotten who is the only true 
deing, and abides for ever above the higheſt avens, from whence 
He beholds all the things that are done in heaven and earth. 
Stilling fl. Defence of Diſc. on Rom. Idolatry. 
3- To remain ; not ceaſe or fail ; to be immovable. 
They that truſt in the Lord ſhall be as mount Zion, which can- 
not be removed, but abideth for ever. Pſalm exxv. 1. 
4. To continue in the ſame ſtate. 
The fear of the Lord tendeth to life; and he that hath it ſhall 


abide ſatisfied. Proverbs, xix. 23. 
There can be no ſtudy without time; and the mind muſt abide 


Near 


ABHORRING. 


and dwell upon things, or be always a ſtranger to the * - | 
: out h. 


them. Se 
5. To endure without offence, anger, or contradiction. 
Who can abide, that, againſt their own doctors, fix whole books 
ſhould by their facherhoods be imperioully obtruded upon God and 
bis church ? : Hall. 
6. It is uſed with the particle with before a perſon, 
and at or in before a place, | | 7 
It is better that I give her to thee, than that I ſhould give her to 
another man : Abide with me. Gen. XXix. 19. 
For thy ſervant vowed a vow, while I abode at Geſhur in Syria, 
ſayings if the Lord ſhall bring me again indeed to Jeruſalem, then 

1 will ſerve the Lord, 2 Sam. xv. 8. 


7. It is uſed with by before a thing; as, to abide by his 


teſtimony ; to abide by his own {kill ; that is, zo rely- 


pon them ; to abide by an opinion, to maintain it; to 
abide by a man, is alſo, to defend or ſupport him. 
But theſe forms are ſomething low, 

To AB1'DE. v. a2. 5 


1. To wait for, expect, attend, wait upon, await z uſed 


of things prepared for perſons, as well as of perſons 
expecting things. 
Home is he brought, and laid in ſumptuous bed, 
Where many ſkilful leeches him abide, 
To ſalve his hurts. Fairy 1 5. i. c. 5. fl. 17. 
While lions war and battle for their dens, 
Poor harmleſs lambs ab ide their enmity. Shakeſp. Hen. VI. p. 3. 
Bonds and affliftions abide me. Afﬀts, xx. 23. 
2. To bear or ſupport the conſequences of a thing. 


8 Ah me ! they little know 
How dearly I abide that boaſt ſo vain= Milton's Par. Left. 


3- To bear or ſupport, without being conquered or de- 
oyed. EE, 5 
But the Lord he is the true God, he is the living God, and an 
everlaſting king : At his wrath the carth ſhall tremble, and the na- 
tions ſhall not be able to abide his indignation. er. x. 10. 
It muſt be allowed a fair preſumption in favour of the truth of 
my doctrines, that they have abid a very rigorous teſt now for above 
thirty years, and the more ſtrictly they are looked into, the more 
they are confirmed. | Weodward, Letter i. 
Of the participle abid I have found only the ex- 
ample in Woodward, and ſhould rather determine 
that abide in the active ſenſe has no paſlive participle, 
or compounded preterite. 


4. To bear without averſion: in which ſenſe it is com 
monly uſed with a negative. | 
Thou cau'ſt not abide Tiridates z this is but love of thyſelf, 


Sidney, b. ii 
Thuy vile race, 85 / 


Though thou Gad learn, had that in't, which good natures 
Could not abide to be with; therefore waſt thou 
Deſervedly confin'd unto this rock. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt 
| $. To bear or ſuffer. 2 | 
Girt with circumfluous tides, | 
He ſtill calamitous conſtraint abides. Pope's Od. ö. iv. I. 750, 

Ar1'pkR. #./. [from abide.) The perſon that abides 
or dwells in a place; perhaps that lives or endures, 

A word little in uſe. | 

Aubing. 3. / [from abide.] Continuance ; ſtay; 
hxed ſtate, We, 

We ate ſtrangers before Thee and ſojourners, as were all our fa- 
thers: our days on the earth are as a ſhadow, and there is none 
abiding. I Chron, Kxix. 15. 

The air in that region is fo violently removed, and carried about 
with ſuch ſwiftnels, as nothing in that place can conſiſt or have 
abiding, Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 

ABJECT, adj. [abjetus, Lat. thrown away as of no 


value.] | 
1. Mean; worthleſs ; baſe ; groveling : ſpoken of per- 
lons, or their qualities, | 
Rebellion 


Came like itſelf in baſe and abje routs, A 
Led on by bloody youth goaded with rage, 
Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


And countenanc'd by boys and beggary. 
1 was at firſt, as other beaſts that graze 
The trodden herb, of abje& thoughts and low. 


| Milton's Paradiſe L 5 b. ix. l. 71. f 


| Honeſt men, who tell their ſovereigns what they expect, from 
them, and what obedience they ſhall be always ready to pay them, 
are not upon an equal foot with baſe and abjeF flatterers. 
| Addiſon's Whig Examiner. 
of no hope or regard ; uſed of condition, 
he rarer thy example ſtands, 
By how much trom the top of wond'rous glory, 
Strongeſt of mortal men, 
Lo loweſt pitch of abje# fortune thou art fall'n. 
15 Milton's Samſon ies. 
We ſee man and woman in the higheſt innocence and perfection, 
and in the moſt abje&? tate of guilt and infirmity. 


2, being 


Addiſon, SpeHator, NY 279. ] 


3. Mean and deſpicable ; uſed of ations. 
The rapine is ſo ahje# and profane, 
T hey not from trifles, nor from gods refrain, 
ryden's Juvenal, Sat. vill. 
To what baſe ends, and by what abjef ways, 
Are mortals urg'd through ſacred luſt of praiſe ! 
* 8 Pope's Eſay on Criticiſm. 
fer. . / A man without za man W 
miſeries are irretrievable ; one of the loweſt condition. 


they ſhall be an abborring unto | 


became ſurety for the lad unto my father, ſaying, if 


ABL 
Ves, the aljef?s gathered themſelves together 


7 Anjz'cT. v. 4. [abjicie, Lat.] To 
A word rarely uſed. 
AY“ 

a 


uſt me. 
* — 15 
throw. away. 


[from abje2.] The fate of an 


ur Saviour would love at no leſs rate than death; and, from 
the ſupereminent height of glory, ſtooped and abaſed himſelf to the 
ſufferance of the extremeſt of indignities, and ſunk himſelf to the 
| bottom. of alye&edneſs, to exalt our condition to the contrary ex- 
treme. | Boyle's Works. 
ABJjz"cT10N. #./. [from abjef.] Meanneſs of mind; 
want of ſpirit ; ſervility ; baſeneſs. 
That this ſhould be termed baſeneſs, abjection of mind, or ſervi- 
lity, is it credible ? Hooker, ö. v. 547. 
The juſt medium lies betwixt the pride and the aljection, the two 
extremes. . nf | x L'Eftrange. 
A*'BJECTLY. adv, 2 abjet,) In an abject man- 
ner, meanly, baſely, ſervilely, contemptibly. 
A*BJ&CTNESS. 2. % [from abje#.] Abjection; ſervi- 
lity meanneſs, 
Servility and abjectneſt of humour is implicitly involved in the 
charge of lying. Government of the Tongue, & 8. 
By humility I mean not the abjefneſs of a baſe mind : but a pru- 
dent care not to over-value ourſelves upon any account. 
Grew's Coſmologia Sacra, b. Il. c. 7. 
JABr'iiTY. 2. / [habilets, Fr.] 
1. The power to do any thing, whether depending up- 
on {kill, or riches, or freagth, or any other quality. 
Of ſinging thou haſt got the reputation, 
Good Thyrſis, mine I yield to thy ability 3 
My heart doth feek another eſtimation, 
If aught in my ability may ſerve 
To lighten what thou tuffer'ſt, and appeaſe 
Thy mind with what amends is in my pow'r. 
2 Milton's Sampſon Agoniſtes, I. 744 
They gave after their ability unto the trealure. Ezra, ii. 69. 
If any man miniſter, let him do it as of the ability which God 
giveth: that God in all things may be glorified through Jeſus 
Chriſt, | 1 Pet. iv. 11. 
Wherever we find our abilities too weak for the performance, he 
aſſures us of the aſſiſtance of his Holy Spirit. | $'s Sermons. 
2, Capacity of mind; force of underſtanding z mental 
wer, 
Pehidten in whom there was no blemiſh, but well-favoured, and 
ſkilful in all wiſdom, and cunning in knowledge, and underſtanding 
ſcience, and ſuch as had ability in them to ſtand in the king's pa- 
lacg. £ 1 Daniel, i, 4+ 
3. When it has the plural number, abilities, it frequent- 
ly fignifies the faculties or powers, of the mind ; and 
ſometimes the force 'of underſtanding given by na- 


ture, as diſtinguiſhed from acquired qualifications. 
Whether it may be thought neceſſary, that in certain tracts of 
country, like what we call pariſhes, there ſhould be one man, at leaſt, 
of abilities to read and write ? Swift, 
ABINTE'STATE, asf [of ab, from, and inteſtatus, 
Lat.] A term of law, implying him that inherits 
from a man, who, though he had the power to make 
a will, yet did not make it. | < 
To A'BjUGATE., v. a. [abjugo, Lat.] To unyoke, to 
uncouple. | id, 
ABjuRa'T10N. n;/. [from abjure.] The act of ab- 
juring ; the oath taken for that end. 
Until Henry VIII. his time, if a man, having committed felony, 
could $0 into a church, or church-yard, before he were appre- 
 hended, he might not be taken from thence to the uſual trial of 
law, but confeſſing his fault to the juſtices, or to the coroner, 
gave his oath to forſake the realm for ever; which was called ab- 
Juration. 6 
There are ſome abjurations ſtill in force among us here in Eng- 
land; as, by the ſtatute of the 25th of king Charles II. all perſons 
that are admitted into any office, civil or military, muſt take the 
N which is an abjuration of ſome doctrines of the church of 
ome. ; R 
There is likewiſe another oath of abjuration, which laymen and 
clergymen are both obliged to take; and that is, to abjure the Pre- 
tender. life's Parergon Juris Canonici. 
o ABJU'RE, v. a. [abjuro, Lat.] 
1. To caſt off upon oath; to ſwear not to do or not to 


orEDuB88. 1. J 


J 


Sidney, b. i. 


have ſomething. 8 

5 Either to die the death, or to abjure 
Por ever the ſociety of man. Shakeſp. Midſ. Night's Dream. 
No man, therefore, that hath not abjured his reaſon, and ſworn 
allegiance to a preconceived fantaſtical hypotheſis, can undertake 
the defence of ſuch a ſuppoſition, : Hale. 
2. To retract, recant, or abnegate a poſition upon oath, 


To ABLA*CTATE. v. a. [ablacto, Lat.] To wean 

from the breaſt, 

ABLACTA”T1ON. 2. /½ One of the methods of graft- 
ing, and, according to the ſignification of the word, 
as it were a weaning of a cyon by degrees from its 
mother ſtock ; not cutting it off wholly from the ſtock, 
till it is firmly united to that on which it is grafted, 

ABLAQUEA'TION. n./. [ablagueatio, Lat.) The art 
or practice of opening the ground about the roots of 
trees, to let the air and water operate upon them. 

Trench the ground, and make it ready for the ſpring : Prepare 
alſo ſoil, and uſe it where you have occaſion: Dig borders, Unco- 
ver as yet roots of trees, where ablaqueation is requiſite, | 

Evelyn's Kalendar. 

The tenure in chief is the very root that doth maintain this ſil- 
ver ſtem, that by many rich and fruitful branches ſpreadeth itſelf ; 
ſo if it be ſuffered to ſtarve, by want of ablaqueation, and other 
good huſbandry, this yearly fruit will much decreaſe, 

Bacon's Office of Alienations. 

ABLA'TION. 2. /. [ablatio, Lat.] The act of taking 
away. 

A*BLATIVE. adj, [ablativus, Lat.] | 

1. That which takes away. 

2. The ſixth caſe of the Latin nouns z the caſe which, 

among other ſignifications, includes the perſon from 

whom ſomething is taken away. A term of grammar, 


ABLE. adj. [habile, Fr, habilis, Lat, ſkilful, ready.) 
1. Having ſtrong faculties, or great ſtrength or know- 


fortune. 


venth was. But, contrariwiſe, he was ſerved by the able men that 
were to be found z without which his affairs could not have pro- 
ſpered as they did. Bacen's Henry VII. 
Such gambol faculties he hath, that ſhew a weak mind and an 
able body, for the which the prince admits him. 
Shakeſp. Henry IV. þ+ li. 
2. Having r ſufficient ; enable. 
All mankind acknowledge themſelves able and ſufficient to do 
many things, which aRually they never do. South's Sermons. 
Every man ſhall give as he is able, according to the bleſſing of the 


ledge, riches, or any other power of mind, body, 'or 
Henry VII. was not afrald of an able man, as Lewis the Ele- 


3. Before a verb, with the. particle 20, it GghiGes gefl. 
rally having the TER WR. | 
"Wrath is cruel, and anger is outrageous z but who is ab/e to hand 
before envy ? 7 Prov. Xxvil. 4+ 
4. With for it is not often nor very properly uſed. _ 
There have been ſome inventions alſo, which have been able for 
the utterance of articulate ſounds, as the ſpeaking of certain words. 
- | Wilkins's Matbematical Magic. 
To ABLE. v. a. To make able; to enable, which is 
the word commonly uſed. Sre Enanus: : 
| | Plate fin with gold, 
And the ſtrong lance of juſtice hurtleſs breaks: 
Arm it with rags, a pigmy's ſtrgw doth pierce it; 
None does offend, none, 1 ſay none; I'll able em; 
Take that of me, my friend. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
ABL$-B0D1ED. adj. Strong of body. 1 
It lies in the power of every fine woman, to ſecure at leaſt half à 
dozen able-bodied men to his majeſty's ſervice. 
; ' © Madiſon's Freebolder, No 4. 
To A'BLEGATE, v. a. [ablego; Lat.] To ſond abroad 
upon ſome employment; to ſend out of the way. Di#. 
ABLEGA'T1ON, 1. /; [from ablegate;] The act of ſend- 
ing abroad. RO Dit. 
A'BLENESS, #./; [from able.] Ability of body or 
| mind, vigour, force, ; | 
at nation doth ſo excel, both for comelineſs and ableneſe, that 
from neighbour countries they otdinarily come, ſome to — 


to learn, ſome to behold. Sidney, 5. ii. 
A'BLEPSY. . % [abanbia, Gr.] Want of fight: Plind- 
Dic. 


. 


neſs ; unadviſedneſs. | | 
ABLIGURI'TION. . . [abliguritto, Lat.] Prodigal 
expence on meat and drink. Dis. 


Te A'Br1GATE, v. a. [ablige, Lat.] To tie up from. D. 


To ABLOC ATE. v. 4. 
hire. 2 
Perhaps properly by him who has hired it 
another. Calvin's Lexicon Juridicum. 

ABLoOCA'TION. u. 


© J. [from ablocate.] A letting out to 
ire. | : | 
Ta ABuv'py. v. 2. [ablude, Lat.] To be unlike. Dig, 


[ablece, Lat.] To let out to 


from 


[A'BLUg pts adj. [abluens, Lat. from abluo, to waſh 
away.! | | | 
1. That which waſhes clean, | 
2. That which has the power of cleanſing; Dia, 


ABLu'TION. nf; [ablutio, Lat.] ED 
1. The act of cleanfing, or waſhing elean. Fr. 
There is a natural analogy between the ablution of the bod wm 
the + Hayy" of the ſoul; between eating the ho veins an 
drinking the ſacred chalice, and a participation of 'the body and 
blood of Chriſt, « Taylr's Worthy Communicant. 
2. The water uſed in waſhing. a 
Waſh'd by the briny wave, the pious train 
Are cleans'd, and caſt th' ab/utions in the main. + -L Iliad: 
3. The rinſing of chemical preparations iti water, to 
diſſolve and waſh away any acrimonious particles. 
4. The * without conſecration, to the laity in 
the popiſh churches. | 
To deny. 


To A'BNEGATE. v. 4. [from abnego, be) 
ABNEGA'TION, 2. % [abnegatio, Lat. denial, from ab- 
eg, to deny.] Denial, renuneiation. | 

he abnegation or renouncing of all his own holds and intereſts, 
and truſts of all that man is moſt apt to depend upon, that he may 
the more expeditely fallow Chriſt, | Hammond. 
Ar NOA“ TIOx. 2. , [abnodatio, Lat.] The act of 
cutting away knots from trees; a term of e 
f Dick. 
ABno'rMovs. adj. [abnormis, Lat. out of rule. ] Irre- 
gular, miſhapen. | Dit. 
AB0'aRD. adv. [a ſea- term, but adopted into common 
language; derived immediately from the French 
& bord, as, aller à bord, envoyer à bord, Bord is itſelf 
a word of very doubtful original, and perhaps, in its 
different acceptations, deducible from different roots, 
Bond, in the ancient Saxon, ſignified a houſe; in 
which ſenſe, to go aboard, is to take up reſidence in a 
ſhip. ] | ? 
1. In a ſhip. 
He loudly call'd to ſuch as were aboard, 
The little bark unto the ſhore to draw, 
And him to ferry over that deep ford. Fairy Quetn, b. ii. e. 6. 
He might land them, if it him, orotherwiſe keep them 
aboard, Sir V. Raleigh's E eye. 
2. Into a ſhip. | 
When morning roſe, I ſent my mates to bring 
— 7 of water from a neighb' ring ſpritg, 
Whilſt I the motions of the winds explor'd ; 
Then ſummon'd in my crew, and went aboard. 
* Addiſon's Ovid's Metamor phoſes, b. 111. 
Ago o E. 1. / [from e . ] 
1. Habitation, dwelling, place of reſidence. + 


But I know thy alode, and thy going out, and thy coming in. 
| 2 Kings, xix. 27» 
Others may uſe the ocean as their road, 
Only the Engliſh make it their abode ; 8 
Whoſe ready fails with every wind can fly, 
And make a cov'nant with th' inconſtant y. . Waller, 
2. Stay, continuance in a place. 


Sweet friends, your patience for my long abode z 
Not I, but my affairs, have made you wait. k 


— Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
Making a ſhort abode in Sicily the ſecond time, landing in Italy, 
and making the war, may be ei * judged the buſineſs but of 
ten months. den's Dedicat. to Ancid. 
The woodcocks early viſit, and abede 
Of long continuance in our temp'rate clime, 
Foretel a liberal harveſt. Phillips. 
3. To make abode, To dwell, to reſide, to inhabit. 
Deep in a cave the Sibyl makes abode; l 
Thence full of fate returns, and of the God. Dryd. An. vi. 
To Ano p E. v. 4. [See Bop. To foretoken or fore- 
ſhow; to be a prognoſtic, to be ominous. It is taken, 
with its derivatives, in the ſenſe either of good or ill. 
, Every man, 
After the hideous ſtorm that follow'd, was 
A thing inſpir'd ; and, not conſutting, broke 
Into a general prophecy, that this tempeſt, 
Daſhing the garment of this peace, aboded 
The ſudden breach of it. . Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
ABo"DEMENT.'n. 1 [from To abode.] A ſecret antici- 
pation of ſomething future; an impreſſion upon the 
mind of ſome event to come; prognoſtication ; omen. 
| I like not this; IS 
For many men that ſtumble at the threſhc'd, 


. 


Lord thy God, which he hath given thee, Deut. xvi. 17. 


Are well foreteld that danger lurks within. 
, | —Tuſb, 


n 


e W chapters, 


«& - 


rech! man, abodements muſt not now aFright'us, 
Shokeſpeare's Henry VI. p. ili. 
My lord biſhop aſked him, Whether he had never any ſecret 
abodement in his mind ? No, replied the duke; but | think ſome 
adventure may kill me as well as anot Wotton, 


her 
Te ABOLISH. w. a. [aboles, Lat) 


1. Jo annul; to make void. Applied to laws or inſti- 


tutions, 
For us to aboliſh what he hath eſtabliſhed, were preſumption 
moſt intolerable, Hooker, bs lil. ; 10s 
On the parliament's part It was propoſed, that all the biſhops, 
ght be Immediately taken away, and 4 


' ; Clarmdon, b. viii. 
2. To put an end to, to deſtroy, 

The long continued wars between the Engliſh and the Scots 
had then raiſed ſnvincibleJealouſies and hate, which long continued 
peace hath ſince abo/i/bed. Sir Jobn Hayward. 

That ſhall Perocles well requite, I wot, g 
And with thy blood 460% ſb ſo reproachful blot. Fairy Queen. 
More deſtroy' d than they, 
We ſhould be quite —_— and expire. 
Or wilt thou thyſelf 

Aboliſh thy creation, and unmake, 

For him, what for thy glory thou haſt made? Mile, be lil, J. 163. 

Nor could Vulcanian flame 
| The ſtench abol/ſh, or the ſavour tame. Dryd. Virg. Geo. Ill. 
+ Fermented ſpirits contract, hardeny and conſolidate many fibres 
together, abo/fing many canals g eſpecially where the fibres are the 
tendereſt, as in tha brain. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 


Ano'L18HABLE, adj, [from aboliſh.) That which may 


be aboliſhed, 
Aro“ ie HR. . / [from ab. He that aboliſhes, 


Asti NMT. . / [from aboliſh.) The act of 
aboliſhing, | : 

The plain and direct way had been to prove, that all ſuch cere- 
monies, ag they require to be aboliſhed, are retained by us with the 
hurt of the church, or with leſs benefit than the abo/ifoment of them 
would bring. Hooker, . lv. 

He ſhould think the abo/iſbment of 2 * us, would 
prove a mighty ſcandal and corruption to our faith, and manifeſtly 
dangerous to our monarchy, Swifts Church of r Man. 

Anoli'TtioOn, . / [from a.] The att of aboliſh- 
ing. Thie is now more frequently uſed than aboli/þ- 
ment. 

From the total abelltlen of the popular power, may be dated the 
ruin of Rome r for had the reducing hereof to Its anclent condl- 
tlon, propoſed by Agrippa, been accepted Inſtead of Mecenas's mo- 
del, that ſtate might have continued unto this day. 

Grew's 4 zacra, b. Il. c. 4. 

An apoplexy ls a ſudden abo/itien of all the ſenſes, and of all vo- 
luntary motion, by the ſtoppage of the flux and reflux of the animal 

(pirits through the nerves Ladies for thoſe motions, Arb. on Diet. 
vO"'MINABLE, 4%. [abominabilis, Lat.] 
1. Hateful, deteſtable ; to be loathed. 
| This Infernal pit 
Abominable, necurs'd, the houſe of woe. Milton, 

The queen and miniſtry might eaſily redreſs this abowinable 

grievance, by endeavouring to chooſe men of virtuous principles, - 

Swift's Proje#t for the Advancement of Religion. 

2. Unclean, . | 

The foul that ſhall touch any unclean beaſt, or any abominable 
unclean thing, even that foul ſhall be cut off from his le. 

| : Levitkews, vile 21. 

3. In low and ludicrous language, it is a word of looſe 

and indeterminate cenſure, . 

"They ſay you are 4 melancholy fellow. —I am ſoz 1 do love It 
better than laughing.-'Thoſe that are In extremity of either, are 
abominable fellows, and betray themſelves to every modern cenſure, 
worſe than drunkards. Shakeſpeare's At you like it. 

Ano"minanientys, . /, [from abominable.] The 
quality of being ubominable ; hatefulneſs ; odiouſneſs, 

Till wo have proved, In Ita proper place, the eternal and eflential 
_ difference between virtue and vice, we muſt forbear to urge atheiſts 

with the corruption and. abeminableneſs of their principles. 


; entley's Sermon, 
Ano'MtNAnLY, adv. [from abominable.] A 
low or familiar language, ſignifying exceſſively, ex- 
tremely, exceedingly ; in an ill ſenſe, It is not of- 
ten ſeriouſly uſed, | | 


| have obſerved great abuſes and difordoery in your famil 


j your 
fervants are mutinous and quarrelſome, and 


cheat you moſt abowi- 


dry. Ardwthyuots 
To ABO'MINATE, v. a, { abeminor, Lat.] To abhor, 
deteſt, hate utterly, | 
Pride goes hated, curſed, and abominated by all. Hammend, 
e are not guilty of your Injuries, | 
No way confent to them but do abbor, 
Adominate, and loath this cruelty. Soutbern's Oreonoho, 
Ho profeſſed both to abeminate and defpife all myitery, refine» 
ment, and Intrigue, either in a prince or miniſter, Swift. 
AnoMItNA'TION. . ES 
1. Hatred, deteſtation. 5 
"To aii king Chartes by Engliſh or Dutch forces, would render 
him odlous to his new cubJects, who have nothing In fo great 540 
winatlons ud thoſe whom they hold for hereticks, Swift, 
2. 'The object of hatred, 
_ Every (hepherd de an ahnten to the Egyptians, Cen. xlvi, 34. 
9. Pollution, defilement, 


Aud there ſhall In no wiſe enter Into It any thing that defileth, 


neither whatſoever worketh abomination, or maketh a lic. Rc. xl. 25. 
4+ Wickedneſ\s ; hateful or ſhameful vice. 
'Th' adulterous Antony, molt large 
In his aberinationt, turns you off, | 
And gives his potent regiment to a trull, 
That noſes It againſt ww. Shatepeare's Antony and 
g. The cauſe of pollution. 

And the high places that were before Jeruſalem, which were on 
the right hand of the mount of corruption, which Solomon the 
king of Lirael had builded for Afhtoreth the abomination of the Zi. 
doniant, and for Chemoth the abeanination of the Moabltes, and for 
Mileom the «dewination of the children of Ammon, did the king 
Ale. e > Kings, xxill. 13, 

ABORTIGINES, . % Lat.] The earlieſt inhabitants 
of a country thoſe of whom no original is to be 


traced 1 as, the Welſh in Britain, 


J. Abo Rr. „. #. (derte, Lat.] To bring forth be- 
fore the time z to miſcarry. Dig. 
Aroon. %% —＋ —1 
1. The act of bringing forth untimely. 
dete then need cauſe no abortion, 
. 'The produce of an untimely birth. 
Ms wite miſcarried | by as the abertien proved only a female 
comforted him 


font, he 
Frey AI. and Pope's Martins Seriblerns 
Achold my arm thus blaſted, dry, and wither'd, 
Shrunk like a foul tee, and dec d 
Like fre untimely prody 


Rowe. 


Avo'n vive. „% That which is born before the due 
_ Perhaps anciently any thing irregularly pro- 


1 


Milton. i 


word of | 


ABO 


No common wind, no cuſtomed event, 
But will pluck away its nat'ral cauſes, 
And call them meteors, prodigies, and ſigns, 
Abertiveis, and preſages, tongues of heav'n, 
Plainly denouncing vengeance upon John. Shakeſp, K. Jobn. 


Take the fine ſkin of an abortive, and, with arch thin laid on, 
are your ground or tablet, Peacham on Drawing. 
any are preſerved, and do ſignal ſervice to their country, who, 
without a proviſion, might have periſhed as abortives, or have come 
to un untimely end, and perhaps have brought upon their guilt 
parents the like deſtructlon. Addiſon, Guardian, No 106, 
Ano'RTIVE. adj, [abortivns, 1˙ : 
1. That which 1s brought forth before the due time of 
birth, | . 
If ever he have child, abortive be it, 
Prodigious, and untimely brought to light. Shakgſps Rich, III. 
All th' unaccompliſh'd works uf nature's hand, 
Abortive, monſtrous, or unkindly mix'd, : | 
Difloly'd on earth, fleet hither. Milt. Par. Loft, 6+ iii. J. 456. 
Nor will his fruit expect | 
Th' autumnal ſeaſon, but, in ſummer's pride 
When other orchards ſmile, abortive fail, _ Philips. 
2. Figuratively, that which fails for want of time, 
How often haſt thou waited at my cup, 
Remember it, and let it make thee creſt-tall'n ; 
Ay, and allay this thy abortive pride» Shake Henry VI, p. il, 
3+ That which brings forth nothing. 
The void profound 
Of uneſſential night receives him next, 
Wide-gaping z and with utter loſs of being 
Threatens him, plung'd in that abortive gulf. 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft, bs Ii. J. 481. 
4. That which fails or miſcarries, from whatever cauſe. 
This is leſs proper. 
Many politic conceptions, fo elaborately formed and wrought, 
and grown at length ripe for delivery, do yet, in the iſſue, miſcarry 
and prove abortive. South's Sermons, 


Ano'kTIVELY, adv. [from abortive.) Born without 
the due time ; immaturely, untimely. 


Aon IVI ES8. . /; [from abortive.] The ſtate of 
abortion. b 


Avon rT UNT. . A [from abort.] The thing brought 
th out of time ; an untimely birth. 

Concealed treaſures, now loſt to mankind, ſhall be brought into 
uſe by the induſtry of converted penitents, whoſe wretched carcaſes 
the impartial laws dedicate, as untimely feaſts, to the worms of the 
earth, in whoſe womb thoſe deſerted mineral riches muſt ever lie 
buried as loſt abortments, unleſs thoſe be made the active midwives 
to deliver them. 


ABO'VE. prep. [from a, and bupan, Saxon; boven, 
3 | 
1. To a higher place; in a higher place. 
$0 when with crackling flames a cauldron fries, 
The bubbling waters from the bottom riſe ; 
Above the brims they force their fiery way; 
Black vapours climb aloft, and cloud the day. 
b Dryden, neid vile J. 643 
2. More in quantity or number. | 
Every one that paſſeth among them, that are numbered from 
twenty years old and above, (hall give an offering unto the Lord. 
x ; Exodus, xxx. 14. 
3. In a ſuperiour degree, or to a ſuperiour degree of 


' rank, power, or excellence, 
The Lord le high above all nations, and his glory abewve the 
heavens. Pſalm cxiit. 4. 


The public power of all ſocieties Is above every ſoul contained in 
the ſame ſocletles. 5 Hooker, b. i. 
There is no riches above a ſound body, and no joy above the jo 
of the heart, Tl Ecelefiaſticus, xxx. 16. 
o her 


Thou didſt reſign thy manhood, and the place 

Wherein God fet thee above her, made of thee, 

And for thee: whoſe perfectlon far excell'd 

Hers, in all real dignity, Milton's Par. Leſt, b. x. J. 147. 
Latona fees her ſhine above the reſt, 

And feeds with ſecret joy her filent breaſt, Dryden's /Encid. 

4+ In a ſtate of being ſuperiour to; unattainable by. 

It is an old and true diſtinction, that things may be above our rea- 
ſon, without being contrary to it, Of this kind are the power, the 
nature, and the univerſal preſence of God, with innumerable other 
points, Sv. 

5. Beyond; more than. 
We were preſſed out of meaſure, ae ſtrength ; Infomuch that 
we deſpulred even of life. 2 Cor. i. 8. 

In having thoughts unconfuſed, and being able to diſtinguiſh one 
thing from another, Where there is but the leaſt difference, confiſts 
the exaQtneſ; of judgment and clearneſs of reaſon, which is in one 
man above another, Lecke, 

The inhabitants of Tirol have many privileges above thole of the 

other hereditary countries of the emperor. Addiſon. 

6. Too'proud for; too high for. A phraſe chiefly uſed 
in familiar expreſſion, 

Kings and princes, in the earlier ages of the world, laboured in 
arts and occupations, and were above nothing that tended to pro- 
mote the conveniences of lite, | Pope's Odyſſey, notes, 

Ano'vs. adv. 


1, Over-head ; in a higher place. | 
To men ſtanding below, men ſtanding aloft ſeem much leſſened; 
to thoſe above, men Randing below ſeem not ſo much leſſened, Bacon. 
When he eſtabliſhed the clouds above When he ſtrengthened the 
fountains of the deep z when he gave to the ſea his decree, that the 
waters ſhould not pals his commandment z when he appointed the 
foundations of the earth z then 1 was by him, as one brought up 
With him 1 and I was daily his delight, rejoicing always before him. 
1 Fe 8 8 vili. a8, 
gift, and every per „ bs above, and cometh 
d 9 the Father of labs, with . no variablenets, 
neither ſhadow of turning. amet, l. 17. 
The 'Trojans above their foes baheld, 
And with arm'd legions all the rampires fill'd, Dryd. /Encid. 
2. In the regions of heaven. 
Your praiſe the birds ſhall chant in every grove, 
And winds ſhall waft it to the pow'rs abeve. Pope's Paſtorals. 
3. Before, [See Anovs-ciTev.] | 
I ſaid above, that theſe two machines of the balance, and the dira, 
were only ornamental, and that the ſucceſs of the duel had been the 
fame wit t them. Dryden's Dedication to the Neid. 
Avovi att. In the firſt place; chiefly. 
1 iudied Virgil's deſign, his diſpoſition of It, his manners, his 


Judicious management of the figures, the ſober retrenchments of his 
which always leaves ſomething to gratify our imagination, 


SLE 
on which it: at pleaſure z but, all, the elegance of 
his — rad the —— of his numbers. Ori. Ded, An. 
Anovi-n0arn, | 
1. In open ſight z without artifice or trick. A figura- 
tive exproſſion, borrowed from gameſters, who, when 
they put their hands under the table, are changing 
their cards, It is uſed only in familiar lan k 
It is the part alſo ef an man to deal above-doard, and 


without tricks. L'E 
2. Without diſguiſe or concealment. 2983 


"Though there have not been wanting ſuch heretofore, as have 


Bacon's Phyſical Remains. | 


ABO 


praftiſed theſe unworthy arts, for as much as there have been yy. 
ains in all places, and all ages, yet now-a-days they are owned 


above-board, | South's Sermons, 

Azovg-cired. Cited before. A figurative expreſ. 
ſion, taken from the ancient manner of writing books 
on ſcrolls ; where whatever is cited or mentioned 
before, in the ſame page, muſt be above. | 

It appears from the authority above. cited, that this is a faR con. 
feſſed by heathens themſelves. Addiſen on the Chriftian Religion. 

Apove-GROUND. An expreſſion uſed to ſignify alive; 
not in the grave. Roy | 1 

ABOVE-MENTIONED. See ABOVE-CITED. | 

1 do not remember, that Homer any where falls into the faulty 
above-mentioned, which were indeed the falſe refinements of latter 
ages. | Addiſon, Speftarer, No 279, 

To ABO'UND. v. . [abundo, Lat. abonder, Fr. 

1. To have in great plenty; to be copiouſly: ſtored. It 
is uſed ſometunes with the particle ia, and ſometimes 
the particle with, | 

The king-becoming graces, 
I have no reliſh of them, but abound 
In the diviſion of each ſeveral crime, 
AQing it many ways, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
Corn, wine, and oil, are wanting to this ground, 
In which our countries fruitfully abeund. Dryd. Ind, Emperor. 
A faithful man thall abound 4vith bleſſings : but he that maketh 
' haſte to be rich, ſhall not be innocent. Prov. xxViii. 20. 
Now that languages are made, and abound with words ſtanding. 
for combinations, an uſual way of getting complex ideas, is by the 
explication of thoſe terms that ſtand for them, | 

2, To be in great plenty. 

And becauſe iniqtity ſhall abound, the love of many ſhall wax 
cold, Matthew, xxiv. 12. 
Words are like leaves, and where they moſt abound, 

Much fruit of tenſe beneath is rarely found. 0 
Pope's Eſſay on Criticiſm, 

ABO'UT. prep. [aburan, or aburon, Sax. which ſee 
to ſignify encircling on the outſide. "25 

1. Round, ſurrounding, encircling. 

Let not mercy and truth forſake thee, Bind them about thy 

neck; write them upon the table of thy heart. Proverbs, iil, 3. 

She cries, and tears her cheeks, 
Her hair, her veſt; and, ſtooping to the ſands, | 
About his neck the caſt her trembling hands. Drytlen's Fables. 
2. Near to. | 


Speak unto the congregation, 7. get you up from about the 


tabernacle of Korah, Dathan, and Ablram. Exodus, 
Thou doſt nothing, Sergius, 
Thou canſt endeavour nothing, nay, not think; 
But 1 both ſee and hear it; and am with thee, 
By and before, about and in thee too. Ben Fornſon's Cataline« 


3- Concerning, with regard to, relating to. 
When Conſtantine had finiſhed an houſe for the ſervice of God 
at Jeruſalem, the dedication he judged a matter not- unworthy, 
about the ſolemn performance whereof the greateſt part of the 
biſhops in Chriſtendom ſhould meet together, Hooker. 
The painter is not to take ſo much pains abont the drapery as 
about the face, where the principal reſemblance lies. dens 
They are moſt frequently uſed as words equivalent, and do both 
of them indifferently ſignify either a ſpeculative knowledge of 
things, or a practical ſkill above them, according to the exigency of 
the matter or thing ſpoken of, Tillotfon, Sermon ts 
Theft is always a fin, although the particular ſpecies of it, and 


the denomination of particular acts, doth ſuppoſe poſitive laws aboat 
dominion and property. Stilling flees 


Children ſhould always be heard, and fairly and kindly anſwered, 
when they aſk after any thing they would know, and deſire to be 
informed about, Curiolity ſhould be as carefully cheriſhed in Saul 
dren, as other appetites ſuppreſſed. Locle. 

It hath been practiſed as a method of making men's court, wheu 
they are atked about the rate of lands, the abilities of tenants, the 
ſtate of trade, to anſwer that all things are in a flouriſhing condi- 
tion, : Seift's Short View of Ireland, 

4. In a ſtate of being engaged in, or employed upon. 

Our blefled Lord was pleated to command the repreſentation of 
his death and ſacrifice on the croſs ſhould be made 5 breaking ot 
bread and effution of wine; to fignify to us the nature and ſacred- 
neſs of the liturgy we are abet. Ye. 

Labour, for labour's ſake, is againſt nature. The underſtand- 
Ing, as well as all the other facultics, chooſes always the ſhorteſt 
way to its end, would preſently obtain the knowledge it is abent, and 
then {et upon ſome new enquiry. But this, whether lazineſs or 
haitey often miſleads it. | Loc be. 

Our armies ought to be provided with ſecretaries, to tall their 
ſtory In plain Engliſh, and to let us know, in our mother tongue, 
what it is our brave countrymen are about. Addiſon, Spe, No 30g. 

5. Appendant to the perſon, as clothes. 
If you have this about vou, 

And I will give you when we go, you may 
Boldly afſaule the necromanoer's hall. Milton's Camus. 

It is not ſtrange to me, that perſons of the fairer ſex thould like, 
in all things about them, that handſomeneſs for which they find 
themſelyes moſt liked, Boyle on Colourts 

6. Relating to the perſon, as a ſervant or dependant. 

Liking very well the young gentleman, ſuch I took him to be, 

admitted this Deiphantus above me, who well ſhewed, there is no 
ſervice like his that ſerves becauſe he loves, Sidney, b. il. 
7. Relating to perſon, as an act or office, 

Good corporal, for my old dame's take, ſtand my friend: ſhe 

hath no body to do any x (a about her when I am gone, and ſhe is 


old and cannot help herſelf, Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Azyo'ur. adv. | 
1. Circularly, in a round; circum, \ 


The weyward ſiſtets, hand in hand, 
Poſters of the fea and land, 
Thus do go about, about, 
Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, 
And thrice again to make up nine, Sbakeſp. Macbeth. 
2. In circuit, in compaſs, 


In tell you what I am about. Two yards and more. No 72 
now, Piſtol 1 indeed I am in the waſte two yards about z but 1 am 
about no waſte, 1 am about thrift, Sbateſpear' 

A tun abeut was ev'ry pillar there, 

* A anche mirrour ſhone not half ſo clear. Dryden's Tabl. 

3. Nearly; circiter, 

When the boats were come within about ſixty yards of the pillar, 
they found themſelves all bound, and could go no farther; yet ſo 
as they might move to go about, but might not approach nearer. 

Bacon's New Atalontis 

4. Here and there; every way; circa. 

Up roſe the gentle virgin from her place, 
And looked all aboxt, if the might ſpy 
Her lovely knight. Fairy Queen, . i, cant. Il. 2 35. 
A wolf that was paſt labour, in his old age, borrows a habit, we 


ſo about he begging charity from door to door, under the di- 
guiſe of a pri adi . | ” CT 
5. With te before a verb ; as, about. to fly ; upon 


point, within a ſmall diſtance of. 
Theſe dying lovers, and their floating ſons, * 
* Suſpend the fight, and filenee all our guns: 
Beauty and youth, about ro perith, finds 
Such noble pity in brave Engliſh minds. 
6. Round; the 


| ſtrai ght Way. 


Walls. 


longe& way, in oppoſition to the ſhort 
| hat 


A B R ä ABS. 


t natures; greatneſs of weight; clofenefs of parts ; Now: haunts the ellff, now traverſes the lawny .. LA'BSENCE: . & [Sev AncanT:)] r 
n or neſs ; immunity from ruſt; colour, or | * And flies the hated neighbourhood of man. | Privy, 1. The fate — abſent, opf oled to A 
- and n Therefore the ſure way (though moſt abeut) to 2. Out of the houſe. W | wor Sir, bis fir 210 preſence 
make gold, is to know the cauſes of tlie ! natures before re- | Welcome, Sir in = You have ſtrong party-t0.defend yourſelf 
. | . Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, No 328. This cell 's my court; here have I few attendants, ; | K By calmneſt, or by bace 4 all 's in danger.. Sbal. 
Syles of the eie | And ſubjeEts none brad. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt His friends dehetd, and pity'd him in vain, : 
Held me in chace, that I was forced to wheel 8 Lady — walked a whole hour abroad, without dying aftar ity." Pos wha Id AKT, 3} 24,0 
Three or four miles about; elſe had I, Sir, | 8 nog 5 ope's Letters. ſence, the beft expedient they could find; | 
N Half an hour fince brought my 5 Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 3. In another country. - | ght ſave the fortune, ir not 4 the Wind: nd, Fable, 
To bring about, to bring to the point” or ſtate de- They thought it better to be ſomewhat. hardly yoked at home, You have given no differtation upon the abſence of lovers, nor 
" fired ; as, he Bat brought about bit purpoſes. ; than for ever abroad, and diſcredited, voker, Preface, | laid down 2 methods how they ſhould ſy themſelves 
* this will be brought about, by b & his head, I Whoſoever offers at verbal tranſlation, ſhall have the misfortune | thoſe ſeparations. $4 , „No 241. 
much queſtion. Spectator. of that young traveller, who loſt his own W abroad, and 2, Want of a rande, in the legal ſenſe, | 
| 8. 75 come about, to come to ſome certain ſtate or] brought home no other inſtead of it. ir J. Denham. | Abſence is of a fourfold kind or ſpecies, The firſt is. a 


5 has commonl. 1 voluti What learn our youth abroad, but to refine - abſence, as in baniſhed: perſons ; this is entirely neceſſary. A ſecon- | 
point. It has © nly the idea of revolution, or ; The homely vices of their active land? Dryd. 2 - r Y , 
ration. ju 


+ Friar. neceffary and voluntary; as, upon the account of the commen- 

, He who ſojourns in a foreign country, refers what he ſees and] wealth, or in the fervies of the chrehs The third kind the ci« 

Wherefore it came to * when the time was come about, | hears abroad, to the ſtate of things at home. Atterbury's Sermons. 
* 


| road, do n F vilians call à probable akſencez as, that of ſtudents: on the ſcore 
after Hannah had conceive t ſhe bare a ſons 1 Sam. is 20. 4. In all directions; this way and that; with wide ex- of ſtudy. And the fourth, an abſence entirely voluntary ; a, on 
One evening it befel, that looking out, : ; 


The wind they long had wiſh'd was come about z e nfernal a AT IS ch penn yoke vn G a by 1 
e | q * ; | | 
Well plea they wang on eo nag je whe gue Feta la wir — eh Ded. Vg. Mn. vin] man's non-appearnce on a citation av, in & contumaciou 
Till morn continued, both opp to fail, Dryd. Fables. 5 Without Ka. 91 chin y . ſon, who, — tred ch his 3 oy be law, in ſome re- 
9. To go about, to prepare to da It, | f n . * ſpecta reputed as a perſon preſent. iffe's Parergon Juris Canon, 
9 Did not Moſes 2 you the law, and yet none of you keepeth | Bodies politic being ſubjeR, as much.as natural, to unn en z. Laue. heedleſſneſs, negle& of the Sake object. 
the law ? Why go 15 aveut'to Mill me? Je vide 19- through diſeaſes bred Viale anne than through violence I continued my walks, reflecting on the little abſences and diſ- 
In common anguage, they ſay, to come about a from abroad. | Hooker, Dedication. her a) one oe -] Addiſon, Specrater, No 77. 
man, to 5 him. den to derive their original] T' A BROGATE. v. a. [abroge, Lat.] Te take anay * mu ns . 
Some o phraſes ſeem to derive their origi from a law its force; to repeal ; to annul. * pw, | "2 "Wa ©. 
from the French à bout 3 venir d bout dune þ * Laws have been made upon wein 00 Ang . 8 1 Dryd. Juv. San li. 
venir à bout de guelgu un. | | I ceaſing, laws of that kind do abrogate themſelves, Hooker, b. iv. & 14. N co . be * th 100 zartiele 
A. Bp. for Archbiſhop , which ſee, | b e wy 7071 dit f .% ag? 1 — arm We In U = © Pak 5 hills I love 3 - 
ABRACADA"BRA. A fuperſtitious charm againſt agues. tha rene. een of od ng 83 bat when they are At wh 7 the plains, at noon the ſhady grove 
To ABRA DE. v. a. [abrado, Lat.] To rub oft; to] expreſeiy abrogated by the ſame authority. Taylor's Holy Living. Bur Delia always : abſent. from her fight, _ A \ 
wear away from. the other parts ; to 8 2 _ ABROGA'TION. 4. /. [abrogatio, Lat.] The act off Nor 1 7. r 4 8 * Pope's Paſt, 
By this means there may be a continued ſupply of What is abrogating; the repeal of a law. | * a ö 
Fs ceſſively abr 77 from . beth wary Hale. The eiten Pe the r n Gong de- mow ee, re CEOS 1 + | 
BRAHAM'S DALM., . manded abrogation and repeal of all thoſe laws, which were} _ 3 
ABRASION, u. 6 See AnRADE.] in force againſt = exerciſe of the-Romen religion. Crus 6d All. OR ay 2 ors 20 ag oriſent, has ws Ypear 5 2 
1. The act of abrading, or rubbing off. To Ab ROOR. v . [from To brook, with a ſuperabun- | | l 
2. [In medicine.] The wearing away of the natural] dant: a word not in uſe.] To brook, to bear, to en- 2, Abſent in mind, inattentive; regardleſs of * 
mucus, which har wy = n | dure, 1 I preſent N SE det hpconds by ids of 
if ie ſtomach and guts, by corroſive or ſharp weet Nell, ill can thy noble mind qbrook l diſtinguiſh a man that 17 cau nks of ſome · 
3 J; Wo or humours, guts, By Quin 5 | Kt N B I yo. 4 | thing elſe, from him that is | ent becauſe he thinks of nothing. 
3. The matter worn off by the attrition of bodies. on On Or INTE nn. 


' | f Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. * u. NT. b. @ ithdraw, to forbbar 
ARE Asr. adv. [See BREAST.] Side by ſide; in| ABRU PT. agj. [abruptus, Lat. broken of. r 4. To i ro o come 
ſame line. | 4 Reſiſtleſs, roaring, dreadful, down it comes Alſent thee from felicity a while, 
My coufin Suffolk, 4 From the rude mountain, and the moſſy wild, 


a | And in this harſh world draw thy breath In pain 1 

My foul ſhall thine keep company to heav'n : 1 _ Tumbling through rocks abrupt. Thomſon's Winter | Ta tell my tale, Sba $ 

arty, ſweet ſoul, for mine, then fly abreaſt. Shak, Hen. V.] 2. Divided, without y thing intervening. Go for thy ſtay, not free, abſents thee more, 

For honour travels in a ſtreight fo narrow, | | Or ſpread his airy flight, i Milton's at Left, b. ix. J. 372% 
Where one but goes gre, Sbaleſp · Troilus and Creſſidas | Upborn with indefatigable wings, Tho? I am forc'd thus to abſent myſelt | 

The riders rode abreaft, and one his ſhield, | | Over the vaſt abrupt, ere he arrive | From all I love, I ſhall contrive ſome means, 
His lance of corngl wood another held, Dryden's Fables. | The happy ifle. ' Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. N. J. 409. Some friendly intervals, to viſit thee. South. Spartan Dame. 

A*'srx1cor. See ApricorT, 


The Arengo is ſtill called together in cafes. of i nce 


To ABRI'DGE. v. a. [ abreger, Fr. abdrevie, Lat,] $: een IE EY ns and if, after due ſummons, any member abſents himſelf, he iv be 


My lady craves 


| | 
make ſhorter i a : To know the cauſe of your abrupt . Shakeſpeare, | , fined to the value of about a penny Engliſh. - Rexvarts on Iealye 
To 2 lorter in words, keeping fill the _— he abap and unkind breaking off the two firſt parliataents, | ABSE M TA MRO Us. 40. Relating 2 abſent. 
ubttance. ; wks | ; | wholly imputed to the duke of Buckingham, ' Clarendon, Dic. 
n api by -_ Co. fe} with eagle-ſpoed the cut the ky 3 AzzznTER”, 2. / He that is abſent from his ſtation, or 
books; we will eſſay to abridge i an 2 Macc. Ii. 23. Inſtant inviſible to mortal eye. : E nd cout A word uſed common! 
2. To contract, to diminiſh, to cut ſhort. Then firſt he recogniz'd th' ethereal gueſt, Pope's Odyſſ, b. l.] en F ment, or country, 4: y 
| The determination of the will, upon enquiry, is following the 4. Unconnected. + | with regard to Iriſhmen living out of their country. 
 direQtion of that guide; and he, that has n power to act or not 


| | Then was the firſt ſtatute made. againſt abſentees, commanding © 
to act, according as ſuch determination direQs, is free. Such The abrupt tile, which hath many breaches, and doth not ſeem 


, thereupon, 

to end but fall. | Ben 's Diſcevery, | all ſuch az had land ig Ireland) to return and reſide th 
3. To deprive of woke of Goon. bn witch fone fa ay A a Yor Aron Lat. a word let in uſe. ]]“ A great part of eftates in Ireland —— by ale and | 
I fro * . | raiſed out of Ireland, refundi f 
* followed by the particle from, or of, preceding the ; The. effects of their activity are not 1 Ipitouſly abrupted, but | e OO "_—_ "Child's Diſcaurhk on Trades 3 
thing taken gay, 62 8 8 4 proceed to 7 3 PE. La]. Vulg. Err. * Avgr'NTHIATED, part, [from abfintbium, Lat. worm | 
Se e We eu | BRU'PTION. #. J. [abruptio, Lat.] Breaking off; | : d with wormwood. ö 
LD eee r e | 
Yor dn 1 now als 3 ali! z | Thoſe which are incloſed in ſtone, marble, or ſuch other ſolid 


| | | | Dick. 
Frem ſuch a noble rate. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice matter, being difficultly ſeparable from it, becauſe of its adheſion To Ansz'sr. V. . Last, Lat.] To ſtand off, to leave 
They were formerly, by the common law, diſcharged 2 to all ſides of them, have commonly ſome of that matter ſtill ad. off, | 
h — and mura ub civilens hes back abrideed them | Þering to them, or at leaſt marks of Its abruprion from them, on ' To ABSO'LVE. v. a. [ab/ebvo, Lat.] 
ED i Parergen Juris Canmici.] , fl thar fides, .  Woodward': Natural Hiſtory, P. 4.1. To clear, to acquit of a crime in a judicial ſenſe, > 1 
Azx1'Doed or. part. Deprived of, debarred from, ABRU PTLY. adv, [See Anxuer.] Haſtily, without | | 


Dit. 


Your great goodneſs, out of holy pit, | 
cut ſhort, the due forms of preparation. | Aue d im vith m are. Bt beards Henry VIII. 
Aren s = 8 of —_ 8s diſpoſition, jealous 3 over itſelf, Our om, bleſt in * . ny. we _ warty = 
ry pb 1 not to enter into queſtio dorus. J an and e 
1. He that 8 a ſhortener. Eo | ee ” Sidney, ö. Ii. 1 2 out, by the influence of his wealth, to 
2. A writer of compendiums or abridgments. R Now - from their joy ſo lately oats ET be ee * s 5 _ you I. an Op 4 
Aux —_ | 0 latel and ſo one. Paradiſe Reg. b.ii, | tunity of belying that general ſcandal, of redeeming the credit l. 
1 "The TED y Yak pqgrak 4 rench. ] 4 They both of them pun wy". eau the — hs agreed | by former judgments, Sevift's Miſcellaniess 
. P 0 arger work contracted into a upon, and that in whatever company or buſineſs they were engaged, | 2, To ſet free from an engagement or romiſe. 
ſmall compaſs z & compend z A ſummary. they left it abruptly, as ſoon as 8 clock warned them to retire. Compell'd by threats to take that bloody oath, 
Surely this commandment containeth the law and the pro- Addiſon, Speftator, No 241. And the act il, Lam abſolv'd by both. Muller s. Maid's Trays 
22 in this one word, is tlie , Ree * volumes | ABRU"PTNE88. 4. £ [from ale] This command, which muſt neceſſarily comprehend the 7 
. | » Is . 
Idolatry is certainly the firſt-born of folly, the e le Ka 1. An abrup t manner, haſte, ſu y 


enneſs, untimely ve. | of our natural fathers, muſt mean a duty we owe them, 
paradox; nay, the very abridgment and ſum total of all abſurdities, hemence, FCC 


: . f princes cannot abſolve us. Locke 
Seuth's Sermons, 2. The Rate of an abrupt or broken thing; roughneſs L re eee 4 tted. in the ecclefiaftical ſenſe 
2. A diminution in general. e 1 as of 2.3 violently Aijoined, 213: Toes p fin remitted, n ſenſe, 
All trying, by a love of littleneſs, T i 


Ad Kellen Ent le eee „ 3p ee en e | 
cryſtallize es found in the pe calar intervals ief ts to n, and love to 
To make ee and to draw to leſs | | . have always their root, as the jewellers call it, which is onl the Ev'n foperfition Rewe fearz - = 
g Even that nothing, which at firſt we were. Donne, | abruptneſs at the end of the body whereby it adhered to the ſtone, For God, not man, alſalves our frailties here. 
3. Contraction; reduction. or ſides of the intervals; whic m_ is cauſed by its being RP 
The conſtant deſire of happineſs, and the conſtraint it puts broke off from the ſaid tone, rd Nat. Hiſt. p: 4+ 


— 


: | : os” s Elciſa to Abelarde | 
upon us, no body, I think, accounts an abridgment of liberty, or Ansczss. 1. J. [ ab/eeſſus, Lat.] A morbid cavity in + Ps en carte, 2 * | ES 


n 1 - What cauſe 
* an 4 1 4 of liberty to be complained of. Locle. body; a tumour filled with matter: a term of Mov'd the Creator, in his holy reſt 
4- —_ rom 427 thing pleaſing z contraction of 1 yy . N all 22 3 wy . 
any thing enjoyed. | If the patient is not relieved, nor-dies in eight days, the inflam- n chaos ; and the wor » Now loof : 
It is not — man's abridgment in his external accommo- ply „ x Milton's Paradiſe Left, b. vil. J. 94. 


b ; mation ends in a ſuppuration and an abſceſs in the lungs, and Fe X 
dations which makes him miſerable, but when his conſcience | ſometimes in ſome Fs of the body. 1 Arbutbnot * Diee If that which is ſo ſuppoſed infinitely diſtant from what is now 
ſhall tell him that it was his T 


; current, is diſtant from us by a finite interval, and not infinitely, 
under that abridgment. LOS: yes Te — —_—_— _—_— 22 „ . then that one circulation which preceded le, muſt neceſlarily be 
A ROA. adv. [See To eb | be an apoſtem of the meſentery. Harvey on Conſumptions, like ours, and conſequently abſokved in the ſpace of twenty-four 
1. In a poſture to run out, or yield the liquor contain. | To Ann. v. 4. To cut off, either in a natural or * nne 1 Hale: Origin of Mankind, 
ed: property ſpoken of veſſels, | figurative ſenſe, BSOLUTE. adj, [ab/olutur, Lat.] 
| he jarrs of gen'rous wine 


©. | ABSCT8$4. [Lat.] Part of the diameter of a conic | 3+ Complete ; applied as well to perſons as things, 
» 2 2 . . i 
* 2 and for ard age prepar'd. Dryd. Virgil. | ſection, intercepted between the vertex and a ſemi- — 2 he tg that proce from Kim _ _—_— 
Stays till rap rey 8 2 e, 4 Ordinate. 4 8 i I q of his mouth are abſolute, and lack nothing which they ſhould have, 
2. In a figurative ſenſe; in a ſtate to be diffuſed o 4 AnsC1's810N, n, // . Lat.] for performance of that thing whereunto they tend. Hooteryb. U. 56. 


; 3 i i : | What is his ſtrength by land? 
extended ; in a Rate of ſuch beginning as promiſes a : 0.98: of A i ts abſe ion of them difficult _ «Great and inereaſing \ but by ſea 
P is. 1 , : He is an abſolute maſter. Sb ſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra, 
” Tha * | 5 enough, and not without danger. Wiſeman's Surgery. * . 
* at man, chat fits within a monarch's heart, 2. The ate of being cut off. 2. Unconditional ; as, an ab/o/ute promiſe. l 
— hap in the funthine of his favour, By ceſſation 3 N lerſtand Although it runs in forms 8 it is indeed conditional, 
| 2 * abufe the count'nance of the king, . this interciſion, not abſciſſion or conſummate inten, as depending upon the qualification of the perſon to whom it is 
| gy — eee might be ſet abroach, "a4 o : Brown't Piper Errouee, 5. V. c. 53. pronounced. ' South's Ser mont. 
Ars ap. %, Fennel! f dl ea Nen IV. A. | 97, ABSCOND. v. n. [ab/conds, Lat.] To hide one's | 3. Not relative ; u, ab/olure ſpace. 
8 . + [compounded of a and broad. See |. folf ; to retire from the-publi s . rally uſed I ſee fill the diſtinions of ſovereign and inferior, of abſolute 
: ROAD, ] of : ns fo deb oy” ors ory and relative worſhip, will bear any man out in the worſhip of any 
1. Without confinement ; widely ; at large. S ns in debt, or criminals eluding the law. creature with reſpect to God, as well at leaſt as it doth in the 


marmotte, or mus alpinus which abſcon Wall winter lives worſhip of images, Stillin et Defe Diſc. | Rom. 1del. _ 
Aint a MPG. pag Oy po EP on its own fat: for in autumn, when lt ſhuts itſelf up in its hole, P gs a . of fee op 
i 


An abſolute mode is that which belongs to its ſubJe&, without 
2 ' all the coaſts of dark. deſtruction, ſeek þ iis very fat j but in the ſpring time, when it comes forth again, & to any other beings whatſoever z but a relative mode is 


verance. Miken't- Paradiſe Loft, b ll. . 463. Pon. lean. Ray on the Creation derlved from the regard that one being has to others. Muttis Log. 


Again, the lonely fox roams far abr BSCO'NDER, #  abſcond.] In this ſenſe we ſpeak of the ablative caſe ahl. 
On lect rapins dei, and dat el, 1 abſconds, 8 al in grammar, n ; 


C | 4. Not 


4. Not limited 3 as, ab/olute po W 
; My crown is abſolute, and holds of none 5 


IL eannot In a baſe ſubjeQtion live, ' 
Nor ſuffer you to take, tho' I would give» Deyd. Ind. Emp. 


3. Poſitive ; certain ; without any heſitation. In this 
ſenſe it rarely occurs, | 
Long is it fince I ſaw him, : 

But ume hath nothing blurr'd thoſe lines of favour, 

Which then he wore the ſnatches in his voice, 

And burſt of ſpeaking were as his: I'm _ 

Twas very Clatan. Sbaleſpeare': Cymbeline, 
N'n10LUTELY, adv. [from abſolute.) * 


1. Completely, without reſtriction. | 

All the contradiQtions which grow in thoſe minds, that neither 
abſolutely climb the rock of virtue, nor freely fink into the ſea of 
me | Sidney, 

What merit they can build upon having joined with a proteſtant 
army, under a king they acknowledge, to defend their own liber- 
ties and panty „ ta me, abſolutely inconceivable j and, I be- 
lieve, will equally be ſo for ever. Swift's Preſb. Plea. 


2. Without relation; in a ſtate unconnected. 

Abſolutely we cannot diſcommend, we cannot abſolutely approve 
either willingneſs to live, or forwardneſs to die, Hooker, J. v. 

Theſe then being the perpetual cauſes of seal the greateſt 
good, or the greateſt evil ; either abſolutely ſo In themſelves, or 
relatively ſo to us 4 It is therefore to be zealouſly affected for 
the one againſt the other, Sprat's Sermons. 

No fenſible quality, as light, and colour, and heat, and ſound, 
can be ſubſiſtent In the bodies themſelves, abſolutely conſidered, 
without a relation to our eyes and ears, and other organs of ſenſe. 
Theſe qualities are onl the effefts of our ſenſation, which ariſe 
from the different motions, upon our nerves, from objects with- 
out, according to their various modifications and poſitions, 


entley't Sermons. 
3+ Without limits or dependance. 
The prince long time had courted fortune's love, 
But, once poſſeſs d, did abſolutely reign 1 
Thus with thelr Amazons the heroes ſtrove 
And conquer'd firſt thoſe beauties they would gain, 
; | Dryden's Annus Mirabilis, 
4. Without condition. 
And of that nature, for the moſt part, are things alſelutely unto 
all men's ſalvation neceſlary, either to be held or denied, either to 
be done or avoided, Hooker's Preface, 


5. Peremptorily, poſitively, 
* Bing oy ay why 40 not thou 
Command me abſolutely not to go, 
Going Into ſuch danger, as thou ſaldſt? Parad. Loft, b. Ix. 


A'ns0LUTENUSS, i, % [from ab/olute.) 
1. Completeneſs, | 


2. Freedom from dependance, or limits. 


The abfolutengfs and Illimitedneſs of his commiſſion was gene- 
= much ſpoken of, Clarendon, b. vill, 
here Is nothing that can raiſe a man to that generous abſo- 
lutengſi of condition, as neither to cringe, to fawn, or to depend 
meanly z but that which gives him that happineſs within himſelf, 
for which men depend upon others, South's Sermons, 
3. Def ticiſm, a 

He kept a ſtralt hand on his nobility, and choſo rather to ad- 
vance clergymen and lawyers, which were more obſequlous to him, 
but had leſs Intereſt in the people; which made for his abſoluteneſs, 
el at * * ſafety, ith all he ln A br Mr 

oy dreſs up power with a or temptation apjo- 
 tutenefh can add Rot Locke, 
Ansorv'rion, „ ½ [abfolutio, Lat.] 

Malus lan, In the clvit law ee a perſon 
by ſome final ſentence of law alſo,-a temporary diſcharge of til 
farther attendance upon a meſhe proceſs, through a failure or de- 
fot In pleading z as It does Hkewife In the canon law, where, 
and among divines, it likewiſe Agnifies a relaxation of him from 
the obligation of ſome ſentence pronounced elther In a court of 
law, or elſe in forv penitentlall. Thus there la, In this kind of 

* law, one kind of abſelutlen, termed judiclal, and another, ſtyled a 
declaratory or extra-Judlelal abſo/ution, Ayliffe's Parergon, 
2. The remiſſion of ſins, or penance, declared by ec- 
ga? re ory. „ : 

o adſolution pronounced by a prleſt, whether papiſt or proteſ- 

tant, is not a certain Infallible nana to give e, ſo ab- 
ſolved, confldence towards God, South's Sermons, 


A'nvoLuUTORY, ad}. [abfolutorivs, Lat.] That which 


abſolves. 

"Though an «dſo{utory ſentence ſhould be prenounced In favour of 
the perſons, upon tho account of nearneſk of blood yet, If adul- 
tory (hall afterwards be truly proved, he may be again proceeded 
againſt as an adultervr. i Parergen, 

A v. ag}, [See Anzoxovs.) Contrary to rea- 
ſon, wide from the purpoſe, 

 A'nzx0novun, aq: La, Lat, ill-founding.] Abſurd, 

contrary to reaſon, It is not much in uſe, and it 

3 doubted whether it ſhould be followed by 70 

or — Ry 

o ſuppoſe an uniter of a middle conftitution, that ſhould par- 


take of fome of the qualities af both, is unwarranted by any of 
our faculties j yea, mol adſonour to our reaſon. Clanville's Seopfir, 


To Anzo'nn, v. 4. 1 Lat. preter. ab/orbed ; 
part, pret. a % r bed, or abforpr.] 
1. To ſwallow up. 
„ Moſes lmputed the deluge to the diſruption of the abyſs; and 
St. Voter to the particular conflitution of that earth, which made 
It obnoxious to be t In water, Burnet': Ty. 
| Some tokens ſhew 
Of fearleſs Friendihip, and thelr finkink mates 
 Suſtaln 4 vain love, tho' laudablez abſerpe 
- eres eddy, they together found 
"The vaſt profundity, Pdillipe, 
2. To ſuck up. See AnzornenvT. 
"The evils that come of exerciſe ate that It doth abſerb and at- 
tenuate the moliture of the body. Bacon, 
Suppoſing the forementioned conſumption ſhould prove ſo du- 
yalls, as ts e and extenunte the tald fanguine parts to an ex- 
tome degree, it Is evident; that the fundamental parts muſt ne- 
ceſſarily come into danger, Harvey on Conſurptions, 
While we perſpire, we a&erb the outward alr. Arduthnot, 
Arsen Nr. „% [abforbent, Lat. 
A medicine that, by the ſoſtneſs or poroſity of its 
parts, either caſes the aſperities of pangent humours, 


or dries away ſuperfluous moiſture in the body. Quincy. 

"There Is a third claf of ubſtances, commonly called abjorbenrs 

«as the various kinds of Melle, coral, chalk, crabs eyes, Ne. which 

— rale an 9 E Lens and 7 there tote called 
though not proper} are net laits, 

„un e oben en bonne, 

Anz0'apr. pare, [from ns Swallowed up ; uſed 

as well, in a figurative » of perſons, as, in the 


— ly 
n 


as 
| Apzo'nyTION, 5. % [from ab/erb.] The att of ſwal- 


ing up. 
It =- — the dignity of thoſe ſacred penmen, or the Spirit 
of God that directed „ © qr us > cauſes Nod —f diſrup- 
of this abſorprion to the enquiries of men. 
wa 7 h , ey Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 
To ABSTA'IN. v. n. [ab/tineo, Lat.] To forbear; to 


deny one's ſelf any gratification : with the particle 


＋ rom. | 
If thou judge it hard and difficult, 
Converſing, looking, loving, to abſtain 
From love's due rites, nuptial embraces ſweet z 
And, with defires, to languiſh without hope. Milt. Par. Left. 
To be perpetually longing, and impatiently defirous of any 
thing, ſo that a man cannot abſtain from. ity is to loſe a man's 
liberty, and to become a ſervant of meat and drink, or ſmoke. 
Taylor's Rule of living holy. 
Even then the doubtful billows ſcarce abſtain 
From the toſs'd veſſel on the troubled main. Dryden's Virgil. 
ABSTE'MIOUS, adj. [at/ftemius, 2 emperate, 
ſober, abſtinent, refraining from excels or pleaſures, 
It is uſed of perſons ; as, an ab/femious hermit ; and 
of things ; as, an ab/emious diet, It is ſpoken like- 
wiſe of things that cauſe temperance, 

The inſtances of longevity are chiefly amongſt the ab/ſtemicur. 
Abſtinence in extremity will prove a mortal diſeaſe ; but the ex- 
periments of it are very rare. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 
| Clytorean ſtreams the love of wine expel, 

(Such is the virtue of th' abfemious well) 
Whether the colder nymph that rules the flood 
Extinguiſhes, and balks the drunken god 
Or that Melampus (fo have ſome aſſur'd) 
When the mad Pretides with charms he cur'd, 
And pow'rful herbs, both charms and fimples caſt 
Into the ſober ſpring, where ſtill their virtues laſt, Dyyd. Fab. 
AnsT#"M1OUSLY. adv, [row ab/temious.) Temperate- 
ly, ſoberly, without indulgence, | 
ApsTu"MioUSNESs, n. /; [See AnBsTEMIOUs,] The 
quality of being abſtemious, 8 
Ars TZ NMTIOoN. . / [from abſtineo, Lat.] The act of 
holding off, or reſtraining ; reſtraint, Dit. 
To ABS TE RGE. v. a. [a#/tergo, Lat.] To cleanſe by 
wiping; to wipe. 5 
Ans TETROENT. adj. Cleanſing ; having a cleanſing 
quality, | | 
To AnsTE"R58, [See AnsTERGE,] To cleanſe, to pu- 
_ rify; a word very little in uſe, and leſs analogical 


than ab/torge. | 
Nor will we affirm, that iron receiveth, in the ſtomach of the 


roſion than digeſtion ; not any tendence to chilification by the 
natural heat, but rather ſome attrition from an acid and vitrio- 
lous humidity In the ſtomach, which may a&fterſe and ſhave the 
ſcorious parts thereof, Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iii. 


Ars rz“AKs oN. . / [ab/terfio, Lat.] The act of eleanſ- 


ing. See AnsTERGE, 

Matte is plainly a ſcouring off, or incifion of the more viſ. 
cous humours, and making the humours more fluid, and cutting 
between them and the part z as is found In nitrous water, which 
ſcoureth linen cloth ſpeedily from the foulneſs. Bacon's Nat, Hiſt. 

AusTi"R31vEe. aq}. [from abfeerge.) That has the qua- 


lity of abſterging or eleanſing. 

It iy good, after purging, to uſe apozemes and broths, not ſo 
much opening as thoſe uſed before purging z but abſfterfrve and 
mundifying clyſters alſo are good to conclude with, to draw away 
the reliques of the humour. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

A tablet ſtood of that abſlerſive tree, 
Where Ethiops' ſwarthy bird did build to neſt, Sir J. Denbam. 
There many a flow'r alfterfive grew 
Thy fav'rite flow'rs of yellow hue, Sewiſt's Miſcellanies, 
A INN. , / [abftinentia, Lat.) 
1. Forbearance of any thing: with the particle from. 

Becauſe the abſtinence from a preſent pleaſure, that offers itſelf, 
is a pain, nay, oftentimes a very great one: it is no wonder that 
that operates after the ſame manner pain does, and leſſens, in 
our thoughts, what is future; and ſo forces us, as It were, blind- 


2. Faſting, or forbearance of neceſſary food. It is 
generally diſtinguiſhed from temperance, as the 
greater degree from the leſs : ſometimes as ſingle 
performances from habits ; as, a day of ab/tinence, 
and a life of temperance. | 

Say, can you faſt ? your ſtomachs are too young: 
And abſtinence ingenders maladies. Shakeſp. Love's Labour Left, 
And the faces of them, which have uſed abſtinence, ſhall ſhine 
above the ſtars z whereas our faces ſhall be blacker than darkneſs, 


2 Eſdras, vil. 55 
Rellglous men, who hither muſt be ſent . 
As awful guides of heavenly government z 
To teach you penance, faſts, and abſtinence, | 
"To puniſh bodies for the ſoul's offence, Dryden's Indian Emp. 
A'n$TINENCY., . / The ſame with AnsTiNENCE, 
| Were our rewards tor the ab/flinencies, or riots, of this preſent 
life, under the prejudices of thort or finite, the promiſes and 
threats of Chriſt would loſe much of their virtue and energy. 
Hammond's Fundamentals. 
A'nsTINUNT. adj. [abſftinens, Lat.] That uſes abſti- 
nence, in oppolition to covetous, rapacious, or luxu- 
rious. It is uſed chiefly of perſons. To 
AnzTo'kTEtD. adj, [abftortus, Lat.] Forced away, 
wrung from another by violence. Dig. 
To ABSTRACT. v. a. [abfraho, Lat.] 
1. To take one thing from another. | 
Could we abftra# from theſe pn effects, and _ this 
were innocent, it would be too light to be matter of praiſe, 


h ecay of Piety. 
2. To ſeparate by diſtillation. 

Having dephlegmed fpirit of ſalt, and gently a>/ra#ed the whole 

ſpirit, there remaineth in the retort « ſtyptical ſubſtance, Boy/e, 
3. To ſeparate ideas, 

Thoſe who cannot diſtinguiſh, compare, and ab/tra?, would 
hardly be able to underſtand and make uſe of language, or f pur 
or reaſon to any tolerable degree. de. 

4. To reduce to an epitome. ä 

If we would fix in the memory the difcourſes we hear, or what 
we defign to ſpeak, let us abftra them into brief compends, and 
review them often, Waits Improvement of the Mind. 

A*'psTRACT, adj. [abfrafnr, Lat. See the verb To 
AnSTRACT.] a 
1. Separated from ſomething elſe: generally uſed with 

relation to mental perceptions 3 as, 4fract mathe · 
matics, afra terms, in ſition to concrete, 

| Mathematics, in Its latitude, Is viually divided into pure and 
mixed. And though the pure do handle only quantity in 
goneral, as geometry, arithmetic z yet that which is mixed doth 
confider the quantity of forme A determinate ſubje&, So 


Cx of wel hte and powers. 
. il Mathentcal fru. 


I handles the quantity of heavenly motions, muſic of 


2. Refined, purified. 


oſtrich, no alteration 3 but we ſuſpe& this effect rather from cor- | 


fold into its embraces, Locke. | 


7 # « ! 
{ . 


Abſtraft terms ſignify the mode or quality of a being, Without 
any — to the 1005 in which it * "gd [07.2 doggy withoue x 
length, breadth, wiſdom, mortality, life, deaths Wates's Tabel. 

Another fruit from the conſidering things in themſelves, abSrag 
from our opinions and other men's notions and diſcourſes on them, 
will be, that each man will purſue his thoughts. in that method, 
which will be moſt agreeable to the nature of the thing, and to 
his apprehenſion of what it ſuggeſts to him. Locke, 

A'*BSTRACT, x. % [from the verb.] SNP 
1. A ſmaller quantity, containing the virtue or power 
of a greater, | : 
You ſhall there find a man who is the abſtra# 
Of all faults all men follow. Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra, 
If you are falſe, theſe epithets are ſmall ; 
You're then the things, and abftra# of them all. Dryd, Aur, 
2. An epitome made by taking out the principal parts. 

When Mnemon came to the end of a chapter, he recollected 
the ſentiments he had remarked : ſo that he could give a tolerable 
analyſis and abftraf of every treatiſe he had read, juſt after he 
had finiſhed it. i Watts's Improvement of the Mind, 

3. The ſtate of being abſtracted, or disjoined. 

The hearts of great princes, if they be confidered, as it 
in abftra#t, without the neceſſity of ſtates, and circumſtances 
time, can take no full and proportional pleaſure in the exerciſe of 
any narrow bounty, * + - © Witton. 

AnSTRA'CTED. part. adj, [from abſtra@.] 
1. Separated ; disjoined, 
That ſpace the evil one abſtraFed ſtood 
From his own evil, and for the time remain'd ; 
Stupidly good, "Milton, 
Abſtrafted ſpiritual love, like {5 
Tia! fs exhal'd, * Daune. 
3. Abſtruſe; difficult. He, 
4. Abſent of mind, inattentive to pteſent objects; as, 
an abftraged ſcholar. | | 
ABSTRA'CTEDLY, adv. With abſtraction, ſimply, ſe- 
parately from all contingent circumſtances, 
Or whether more ahHractedly we look, 
Or on the writers, or the written book ; 
| Whence, but from heav'n, could men vaſkill'd in arts, 
In ſeveral ages born, in ſeveral parts, | 
| Weave ſuch agreeing truths ? or how, or why, 
Should all conſpire to cheat us with a lie? 
Unaſk'd their pains, ungrateful their advice, 
Starving their gain, and martyrdom their price. 
ABSTRACTION. #. % [abſtradio, Lat.] 
1. The act of abſtracting. f 

The word abſfraction ſignifies a withdrawing ſome part of an 
idea from other parts of it; by which means ſuch abſtracted ideas 
are formed, as neither repreſent any thing corporeal or ſpiritual ; 
that ls, any thing peculiar or proper to mind or * 

a Logich 


2. The ſtate of being abſtracted. | 
3. Abſence of mind; inattention. | 
4. Diſregard of worldly objects. 
A hermit wiſhes to be praiſed for his abſtrafion. Pope's Lettert, 
ABSTRA'CTIVE. adj. [from abſtraf.) Having the 
power or quality of abſtracting. 
ABSTRA'CTLY. adv. [from abftract.] In an abſtract 
3” z abſolutely ; without reference to any thing 
elſe. 


Matter abſtraly and abſolutely confidered, cannot have born 
an infinite duration now paſt and expired. Bentley's Sermons. 
ABSTRA'CTNESS, #. % [from abftraf.] Subtilty ; 
1 from all matter or common no | 
have taken ſome paihs to make plain and familiar to 
_ thoughts, truths, which eſtabliſhed prejudice, or the abſra#nes 
of the ideas themſelves, might render difficult. , 


Locle. 
ABSTRI'CTBD, part, adj. Labſtrictus, Lat.] Unbound. 


| Di#. 
To ABSTRI'NGE. v. a. To unbind. Dia. 
To ABSTRU'DE. v. 4. [abHrude, Lat.] To thruſt 

off, or pull away. Di#, 


ABsTRU'SE. adj. [abftruſus, Lat. thruſt out of ſight.] 
1. Hidden. | | 
| Th' eternal eye, whoſe ſight diſcerns 
Adſtruſeſt thoughts, from forth his holy mount, 
And from within the golden lamps that burn 
Nightly before him, ſaw, without their light, | 
Rebellion rifing. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, J. v. I. 713. 
2. Difficult ; remote from conception or apprehenſion. 
It is oppoſed to obwiows and 8 8 
ä So ſpake our Sire, and by his countenance ſeem'd a 
Ent'ring on ſtudious thoughts abſiruſe. Paradiſe Loft b. viii. 
The motions and figures within the mouth are abſruſe, and not 
enſy to be diſtinguiſhed z eſpecially thoſe of the tongue, which is 
moved through the help of many muſcles, fo eaſily, and habitu- 
ally, and variouſly, that we are ſcarce able to give a judgment of 
motions and figures thereby framed, er. 
No man could give a rule of the greateſt beauties, and the 
knowledge of them was ſo * » thut there was no manner of 
ſpeaking which could expreſs them. Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
| ABSTRU'SELY, adv. In an abſtruſe manner; obſcurely ; 
not plainly, or obviouſly. 
ABSTRU'SENESS. 21 lion abſruſe.) The quality 
of being abſtruſe ; difficulty, obſcurity. | 
It is not oftentimes ſo much what the 1 6 ſays, as what 
ſome men perſuade others it ſays, that makeSit ſeem obſcure ; 
and that as to ſome other paſſages, that are ſo indeed, ſince it Is 
the abfruſeneſs of what is taught in them that makes them al- 
moſt inevitably fo, it is little leſs ſaucy, upon ſuch a ſcorg, to 
find fault with the ſtyle of the ſcripture, than to do ſo with the 
author for making us but men. Boylevon the Scriptures | 


AnsTRU'SITY. u. % [from abftruſe.] 
1. Abſtruſeneſs. | 
2. That which is abſtruſe. A word ſeldom uſed. 


Authors are alſo ſuſpicious, nor greedily to be ſwallowed, who 
pretend to write of ſecrets, to deliver antipathies, ſympathies, and 
the occult abſtruſities of things. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


To Ausu"ME, v. a. [abſumo, Lat.] To bring to an end 
by a gradual waſte; to eat up. An uncommon 


That which had been burning an infinite time could never be 
burnt, no not ſo much as any part of it; for if it had burned 
part after part, the whole mas needs be ab wed in a portion of 


time, H, 's Origin of Mankind 
ABSURD. adj. [ab/urdus, Lat.] 
1. Unreafonable ; without judgment: as uſed of men. 
Seeming wiſe men may make ſhift to get opinion z but let no 
man chuſe them for m9 peat for certainly you had better take 
for bufinels a man ſomewhat abſurd, than over formal. Bacea 
A man, who cannot write with wit on a proper ſubject, is dull 
and ſtupid 3 but one, who ſhews it in an | per place, is as im- 
pertinent and abſurd. Addiſon, Speckutor, No 291+ 
2. Inconſiſtent ; contrary to reaſon ; uſed of ſentiments 


* 


or practices. 
9 Ths 


deſirable to him, and. accordingly he 
an defire it z but then, it was after a very b. 
acinal al rd wiy, and contrary to all the methods and principles 
EE Ca 
.. ͤ kw gin, 
* nt that thoſe can conquer, can cheat, | 
| POR abferd bo call 3 — great: TOS 
ickedly is wile, or m brave, | 
Me Oe a fl, the ”y 4 475 Pope's Eſſay on Man. 
18 * pi. 1. / [from abſur k 
| ke quality of being abſurd ; want of judgment, 
1 applied to men 3 want of propriny F applied to things. 
. | "Mow clear ſoever this idea o Actos 
nothing more evident than the abſurdity of the actual idea 50 
infinite number. : | ts 
2. That which is abſurd ; as, his travels were full of 
* abjerdities. In which ſenſe it has a plural, 
That ſatisfaction we receive from the inion of ſome pre-emi- 
nence in ourſelves, when we ſee the abſurdities of another, or when 
we reflect on any paſt abſurdiries of our own. iſon. 
AnzU"RDLY. adv. [from ab/urd.) After an abſurd 
« manner ; impro rl * unreaſonably. | 
But man we find the only creature, 
Who, led by folly, combats nature; 
Who, when the loudly cries, Forbear, 
Wich obſtinacy fixes there 


4 where his genius leaſt inclines, | . 
456 40 bends his whole deſigns. : Swoift's cellanies. 
We may proceed yet further with the atheiſt, and convince him, 


ley's Sermons. 
* abſurdly deduced from itz Bentley ; 
Assv"RDNESS. #, þ+ {oe abfurd.) The quality of 
being abſurd ; injudiciouſnels ; impropriety. See 
AnsVRDITY, Which is more frequently uſe 
ABu"NDANCE, 2 /þ. [ abondance, Fr.] 
1. Plenty: & ſenſe chiefly poetical. 
At the whiſper of thy word, | | 
Crovn'd abundance ſpreads my board. Cr 
The doubled charge his ſubyeRs' love pin, | 
Who, in that bounty, to themſelves are kind; 
' $0 glad Egyptians ſee their Nilus riſe, 
And, in his plenty, their abundance find. 
Great numbers, | 
3 The river Inn is ſhut up between mountains, covered with woods 
of fir-trees. Abundance of peaſants are employed in hewing down 
the largeſt of theſe trees, that, after they are barked and cut into 


ſhape, are tumbled down. Addiſon on Italy. 
. A great quantity. „ 
3 Ter chick ar was the recovery of the Holy Land; in 


hich worthy, but extremely difficult, action, it is lamentable 
hr remember 4 ha abondance of nobl blood hath been ſhed, with 
ſmall benefit unto the n ſtate. 
my > Sir Walter's Raleigh's Eſſays. 
4. Exuberance; more than enough. 
For well 1 wot, moſt mighty ſovereign, 
That all this famous antique hiſtory, 
Of ſome, th* abundance of an idle brain 
Will judged be, and painted forgery. 
Anu'nDaANnT. adj. [abundans, Lat.] 
3. Plentiful, 


Dryd. Ann, Mir, 


Nato ob 
Communicated, more abu grows; | 
5 The author not impair'd, but honour'd more. Paradiſe Left. 
2. Exuberant. 


If the veſſels are in a ſtate of too great rigidity, ſo as not to yield, | 


a ſtrong ur 4 ow oxcations or. N _ hemor- 
W where $ abundant. 
mT TY Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


3. Fully ſtored. It is followed ſometimes by in, com- 


monly by with. 
| The world 
was abundant with all things at firſt; and men not very numerous; 
and therefore were not put ſo much to the uſe of their wits, to find 
out ways for living commodiouſly,. : Burnet. 
4. It is applied generally to things, ſometimes to per- 
ſons. 


The Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious, long-ſuffering 
and abundant in goodneſs and truth, - Exod. xxxive 6. 
Anu"NDANTLY. adv. [from abundant] 
1. In plenty. : 
Let the bring forth abundantly the moving creature that 
life. I 8 Geneſis, 1. 20. 
Ood on thee : 
Abundantly his gifts hath alſo pour'd; | 
Inward and outward both, his image fair. Paradiſe Loſt. 


2. Amply, liberally, more than ſufficiently. 
Ye ſaw the French tongue abundantly purified, $ 
Heroic poetry has ever been eſteemed the greateſt work of human 
nature. In that rank has Ariſtotle placed it; and Longinus is ſo 
full of the like expreſſions, that he abundantly confirms the other's 
teſtimony. Dryden: State of Innocence, Preface. 
What the example of our equals wants of authority, is abun- 
dantly ſupplied in the imaginations of friendſhip, and the repeated 
influences of a conſtant converſation. Rogers's Sermons. 
To ABU'SE. v. a. [abutor, abuſus, 2 wp 
In abuſe, the verb, / has the ſound of æ; in the 
naoun, the common ſound, ; 
1. To make an ill uſe of, 


| They that uſe this world, as not abuſing it; for the faſhion of 
this world paſſeth away. . og ft 1 Cor. vil. 31. 


He has fixed and determined the time for our re 


tance, beyond 
which he will no longer await the perverſeneſs of men, no longer 
fuffer his compaſſion to be abuſed. | Rogers's Sermons. 
a, To violate ; to defile, 
 Arachne figured how Jove did abuſe 
Europa like a bull, and on his back | 
Her through the ſea did bear. Spenſer. 


3. To deceive ; to import upon. 


e per , 
Out of my weakneſs a 3 
As he is very potent with ſuch ſpirits, 5 
Abuſet me to damn me. as. pong; Hamlet. 
The world hath been much abuſed by the opinion of making 
old : the work. itſelf 1 judge to be poſſible z but the means 
therto propounded are, in the practice, full of error. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, No 126. 
It imports the miſrepreſentation of the qualities of things and 
aQions, to the common 2 of men, abuſing their minds 
with falſe notions z and ſo, by this artifice, making evil paſs for 
tod, and good for evily in all the great concerns of life. 
a South's Sermons, 
Nor be with all theſe tempting words abus'd ; 
tempting wards were all to Sappho us'd. Pope. 
4. To treat with rudeneſs; to reproach. | 


I am no trumpet, but of life as honeſt 
Ay th bakeſpeare's Othello, 


$ 
But he mocked them, and 
0 lh, 1 ak prouly. 8 
praiſe at morning t they blame at 
Bug raja think the la opinion right IT 


the infinity ot number be, there is | 


they will certainly increaſe. 
3. Seducement. 


that not only his principle is abſurd, but his conſequences alſo as | 


Spenſer, 
2. Reproachfully, | pals | 
| Apvu'81vENEss. 2. / [from abuſe.]. The quality of be- 


began but ſome ages before theſe were found out, and | 


ABu'TTAL, n. / [from abut, 
daries of any land. A writing declaring on what 


AB vs M. n. 


4. The 


Ac, Ax, or Ace. 


1. A drug brought 
e 


A G A 


A muſs by theſe is like a miſtreſs us dj 


This hour the 's idoliz'd, the next a0. d. 


GL 
The next criticiſm. ſeems to be introduced for no other reaton, 


but to mention Mr, Bickerſtaff, whom the author every where en- 
deavours to imitate and abuſe. | 

ABvu'ss. n./. [from the verb abu/e.] 

1. The ill uſe of any thing. . bf 
Tbe caſting away things profitable for the ſuſtenance of man's 


life, is an unthankful abtgſe of the fruits of God's good providence | 
towards mankind. 


Hooker, ö. v. § 9+ 

/ Little knows 7 rel 

Any, but God alone, to value right 
The good before him, but perverts beſt things 

To worſt abuſe, or to their meaneſt uſe, Paradiſe Loft, ö. iv. 


2. A corrupt practice, bad cuſtom. 


The nature of things is ſuch, that, if abuſes be not remedied, 
Swift for Advancement of Religion. 


Was it not enough for him to have deceived me, and through 


the deceit abuſed me, and after the abuſe forſaken me, but that 
he muſt now, of all the company, and before all the company, lay 
want of beauty to my charge ? 


4. Unjuſt cenſure, rude reproach, contumely. 


Sidney, be Ii. 


I dark in light, expos'd 
To daily fraud, contempt, abuſe, 


He that makes an ill uſe. 


2. He that deceives. 


Next thou, the abuſer of thy prince's ears Deibam's Sepby. 
3. He that reproaches with rudeneſs - 

4. A raviſher, a violater. 

Ag u'sivE. adj, [from abu/e.] 

1. Practiſing abuſe, - 


The tongue mov'd gently firſt, and ſpeech was low, 
Till wrangling ſcience taught it noiſe and ſhow, | 

And wicked wit aroſe, thy moſt abuſive foe, 

Dame Nature, as the learned ſhow, 

Provides each animal its foe 3 

Hounds hunt the hare, the wily fon 

Devours your geeſe, the wolf your flocks. 

Thus envy pleads a natural claim 

To perſecute the muſe's fame; 

On poets in all times abuſive, 

From Homer down to Pope incluſive. 


Next, Comedy appear'd with great applaule, 
Till her licentious and abuſive tongue 
Waken'd the magiſtrates coercive power. 


by an abuſive treaty, ought to be reſtored in integrum. 


| | Bacon's Conſiderations on War with Spain. 
ABu's1VELY. adv. [from abu/e.] 


1. Improperly, by a wrong ule. 


The oll, abyſvey called ſpirit, of roſes ſwims at the top of the 
watery in the form of a white butter z which I remember not to 


have obſerved in any other oil drawn in yy 


ing abuſive ; foulneſs of lan 
Pick out of mirth, like ſtones out of thy ground, 
Profaneneſi, filthineſs, abuſweneſe. | 
Theſe are the ſcum with which coarſe wits abound : 


The fine may ſpare theſe well, yet not go leſs. Herbert. 


'To ABU'T. v. =, obſolete, [aboutir, to touch at the 
end, Fr.] To end at, to border upon; to meet, or 


approach to, with the particle upon. 
Two mighty monarchies, 
Whoſe high upreared and abutting fronts | 
The narrow perilous ocean parts aſunder. Shakeſp, Henry V. 
The Looes are two ſeveral corporations, diſtinguiſhed by the ad- 


dition of eaſt and weſt, abutting upon a navigable creek, ay nv 
reo. 


by a fair bridge of many arches. | 
The butting or boun- 


lands, highways, or other places, it does abut. Di#. 


Apvu'TMENT, #. / [from abut.) That which abuts, or 


borders upon another. 


tractedly abime.) A gulf; the ſame with aby/i. 
My good ſtars, that were my former guides, 
Have empty left their orbs, and ſhot their fires 
Into the abyſm of hell. 


ho ſhall tempt with wand'ring feet 

The dark, unbottom'd, infinite abyſs, 
And, through the palpable obſcure, find out 

This uncouth way. Milton's Paradiſe 
Thy throne is darkneſs in th' abyſs of light, 

A blaze of glory that forbids the fight; 

O teach me to believe thee thus conceal'd, 

And ſearch no farther than thyſelf reveal'd. 

Jove was not more pleas'd 
With infant nature, when his ſpacious hand 
Had rounded this huge ball of earth and ſeas 


To give it the firſt puſh, and ſee it roll 
Along the vaſt aby/s. 


- Dryden, 


The yawning diſclos' 


abyſs of hell. | 
Dryden: Virg. Georg. l. 


3. In a figurative ſenſe, that in which any thing is loſt. 


For ſepulchres themſelves muſt crumbling fall 


In time's l the common grave of all. : ee Juvenal. 
0 nct ide 


If, diſcovering how far we have clear and diſt 
fine our thoughts within the contemplation of thoſe things that are 
within the reach of our underſtandings, and launch not out into 


that abyſs of darkneſs, out of a preſumption that nothing is beyond 
our 5 


as, We con- 


y of waters ſuppoſed at the centre of the 
earth, 


We are here to conſider what is generally underſtood by the great 
abyſs, in the common explication of the ael 


interpreted either to be the ſea, or ſubterrancous waters hid in the 
| bowels of the e 


arth, 
5. In the lan age of divines, hell, 
at inſa 


uge; and tis commonly 


Burnet's Theory, 


From tiable abyſs, 
Whete flames devour, and ſerpents hiſs, 
Promote me to thy ſeat of blith, | 


Being initials in the names of places, as Aon, ſignify an oak, 
from the Saxon ac, an oak. | Gibſon's Camden. 
ACACIA, n. , (Lat. 


poſed t 
the juice of ſloes, boiled to the ſame conſiſtence. 


Didionnaire de Comm. Savary. Trevoux. 


ABvu's8R, . / [from the verb abu/e.] 


Pope's Miſeel. 


| ; Swifts Miſcellanies, | 
2. Containing abuſe ; as, an abuſive lampoon, 


| namely, the Athenian ſchool, that of Sicyon, that of 
Roſcommon. 4 
3- Deceitful : a ſenſe little uſed, yet not improper. 

It is verified by a number of examples, that whatſoever is gained 


ACA NTHUS. n. /. 


e's Sceptical c-. 


ACATALE'CTIC. 3. % LAαH0ͤn Gr.] A 


75 Lab hme, old Fr. now written con- 


Py 


Shakeſp. Anthony and Cleopatra. | 
Anv'ss. 1. ,. [abyſur, Lat. Ache, bottomleſs, Gr.] | 
1. A * without bottom. 


7 5. 11. J. 405. 


ACCELBRA'TION. . /. [acceleratio, Lat.] 


, Addiſon, Guardian, No 110, 
2. A great depth; a gulf: N 


Locke. 


3. The act of haſtening. 


Roſcommon. 


"98 E 7 which, bein ſu - 
inſpiſſated juice 2 tree, is W y 


| gard either to force or elegance, 


| AC 


1 A tree commonly ſo called here; though difterent 


from that which produces the true acucia; and thete- 
fore termed p/cudocacia, or Virginian acacia. Miller. 


Ac TMIAL. adj. [from academy.) Relating to an 


academy, belonging to an academy. 


 AcaDE'MIAN; . % [from e A ſcholar of an 


academy or univerfity ;..a member of an univerſity. 
Wood, in his Athens Oxonienſts, mentions a great 
feaſt made for the academians. 


Acapr wick: . /. [from academy.] A ſtudent of an 


univerſity. 
A young academic ſhall dwell upon a journal that treats of trade 
and be laviſh in the praiſe of the author; While perſons ſkilled 
in thoſe ſubjects hear the tattle with contempt. 
Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 
univerſity. 


While through poetic ſcenes the genius roves; | 
Or wanders wild in academic groves. . Dunciad, ö. iv. I. 487. 


ACADE'MICK. adj. [dcademicus, Lat.] Relavng to an 


ACADEMICAL. adj. C acadmicus, Lat.] Belonging to 


an univerſity, | | 
He drew him firſt into the fatal circle, from a kind of reſalved 
a where, after the academical life, he had taken ſuch a 


of the rural, as I have heard him ſay, that he could well have 
bent his mind to a retired courſe. . n | 


. Motten: 
AcADbZMTCIAN. 2. 1 Lacademicien, Fr.] The member 


of an academy. It is generally uſed in ſpealeing of 
the profeſſors in the , France. e 


ACA”DEMIST. 2. , [from academy.) The member of 


an academy. This is not oſten uſed. 

It is obſerved by the Pariſian or as, that ſome amphibious 
quadrupeds, particularly the ſea-calf or ſeal, hath his epiglottis ex- 
traordinarily large, Ray on the Creation. 

ACADEMY. =. / [anciently, and properly, with the 
accent on the firſt ſyllable, now frequently on the 


ſecond. Academia, Lat, from Academus of Athens, 


whoſe houſe was turned into a ſchool, from whom 


the Groves off Academe in Milton. ] 


1. An aſſembly or ſociety of men, uniting for the pro- 


motion of ſome art. | 
Our court ſhall be a little academy, | 
Still and contemplative in living arts. Shak. Love's Lab. Left. 


2: The place where ſciences are taught, 


Amongſt the academies, which were compoſed by the rare genius 
of thoſe great men, theſe four are reckoned as the ncipal 3 
es, 
Dryden Dufreſney. 


plats of education, in contradiction to the uni- 
verſities or public ſchools. The thing, and therefore 
the name, is modern. 
Lat.] The name of the herb bears - 
breech, remarkable for being the model of the foliage 
on the Corinthian chapiter, | 
| On either fide. ; 

Acanthus, and each od'tous buſhy ſhrub, 

Fenc'd up the verdant wall. Milton's Pur. Loft ö. iv. J. 696. 

verſe 

which has the complete number of ſyllables, without 
defect or ſuperfluity, | offs | 


that of Corinth, 
3. An univerſity. 


4. A 


To ACCE'DE. v. . [accede, Lat.] To be added to, 


to come to; generally uſed in political accounts ; 


as, another power has acceded to the treaty; that is, - 
has become a | . 


To ACCELERATE. v. 4. [accelers, Lat.] 


1. To make quick, to haſten, to quicken motion; to 
give a continual impulſe to motion, ſo as perpetually 
to increaſe, Ne ett wi a 2 8 

Take new beer, and put in ſome quantity of ſtale beer into it 3 
and ſee whether it will not accelerate the clarificatioh, by opening 
the body of the beer, whereby the groſſer uy may fall down into 
lees, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, No 307. 

By a ſkilful application of thoſe notices, may be gained the acces 
lerating and bettering of fruits, and the emptying of mines, at much 
more eaſy rates than by the common methods, Glanville's Sceptre 

If the rays endeavour to recede from the denſeſt part of the vi- 
bration, they may be alternately accelerated and retarded by the vis 
brations overtaking them. | Newton's _ 
Spices quicken the pulſe, and accelerate the motion of the » 
and difſipate the fluids z from whence leanneſs, pains in the ſtomach, 
loathings, and fevers, rbuthnot on Alimentts 

: from the dread immenſity of ſpace _ 

Returning, With accelerated courſe, 


The ruſhing comet to the fun deſcends, Tbomſ. Sum. I. 1690. 


2. It is generally applied to matter, and uſed chiefly 


in philoſophical language 
on other occaſions. , 


In which council the king himſelf, whoſe continual vigilancy did 
ſuck in ſometimes cauſeleſs ſuſpicions, which few elſe , vo, in- 
clined to the accelerating a battle. 


Bacon's Henry VII. 
Perhaps it may point out to a ſtudent, now and then, what ma 


employ the moſt uſeful labours of his thoughts, and accelerate h 
diligence in the moſt momentous enquiries, Watts. 


but it is ſometimes uſed 


1. The act of quickening motion. | 
The law of the acceleration of falling bodies, diſcovered firſt by 
Galileo, is, that the velocities acquired by falling, being as the 
time in which the body falls, the fpaces through which it paſſes 
will be as the ſquares of the velocities, and the velocity and time 
taken together, as in a quadruplicate ratio of the ſpaces. 


its motion. | 

The degrees of acceleration of motion, the gravitation of the air, 
the exiſtence or non- exlſtence of empty ſpaces, either coacervate 
or interſperſed, and many the like, have taken up the thoughts 
and times of men in difputes concerning them, 


Halt Origin of Mankind. 


Conſidering the lynguor enſuing that action in ſome, and the vi- 


ſible acceleration it maketh of age in moſt, we cannot but think 
venery much abridgeth our days. 


2. The ſtate of the body accelerated, or quickened in 


Brown. 
To ACCE ND. v. a. [atcendo, Lat.] To kindle, to ſet 


on fire : .a word very rarely uſed, 
Our devotion, if ſufficiently accendad, would, as theirs, burn up 
innumerable books of this ſort. Decay of Piety. 
AccE"n$10N,. n. / [accenffo, Lat.] The act of kindling, 
or the ſtate of being kindled. -- "hog 
— The fulminating damp will take fire at a candle, or other flame, 


and, upon its accenſion, gives a crack or report, like the diſch 

of a zun, and makes an exploſion ſo forcible as ſometimes to 

the miners, ſhake the earth, and force bodies, of great weight and 

bulk, from the bottom of the pit or mine. 

| | Wadward's Natural Hiſftyrye 
ACCENT. ». / Faccentus, Lat.] 


1. The manner i 


ſpeaking or pronouncing, with rea 
ie, 
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ACC 
\ 1 knowy Sire 1 am de Aubtetdry he chat beyutied voa tn #/ptoth 
accent 9 plain nate; which, for * pets g = . 2 
9 1 Gears rs 
#. The ſound given to the ſyllable pronounce | 
© Your acrent is ſomething fir than you could purchaſe in ſo re- 
moved a dwelling. Shateſpeare's As you Ille it. 
3. In grdeniar, the marks made upon ſyllables, to re- 
 gulato their pronunciation. | 
Accent, mv in the Greek names and uſage, feems to have regarded 


| the tune of the voice z the acute accent raifing the voice in fome | 


certain ſyllables to a higher, I. 6. more acute pitch or tone, and the 
* grave deprefiing it lower; and both having ſome emphaſis, J. e. more 
vigorous pronunciation, Holder. 
4. Poetically, language or words. 
. | How many ages hence 
Shall this our lofty ſcene be acted o'er, 


In fates unborn, and accents yet unknown. 
Shakeſpeare's Julius Caſar. 
Winds on your wings to heav'n her accents bearz 
Such words as heay'n alone is fit to hears Dryd. Virg, Paſt. 3. 
5. A modification of the voice, expreflive of the paſſions 
or ſentiments, 
'The tender accent of a woman's wy 
Will paſs unheard, will unregarded-die z 
When the rough ſeamay's louder ſhouts prevail, 
When falr occaſion ſhews the ſpringing gale. Privy, 
Acc. v. 4. Nee at, formerly ele- 
vated at the ſecond ſyllable, now at the firſt.] 


1. To pronounce, to ſpeak words with particular regard | 


to the grammatical marks or rules. : 
Having got ſomebody to mark the laſt ſyllable but one, where It 
Is lang, in words, above two ſyllables (which is enough-to regulate 
| her pronunclation, and accenting the 2 her read daily in the 
goſpcls, and avoid underſtanding them in Latin, if the can, 
: | Locke on Education, & 177. 
2, In poetry, to pronounce or utter in general. 
O my unhappy lines | you that before 
Have ferv'd my youth to vent ſome wanton erles, 
And, now congeal'd with grief, can ſcarce implore 
Strength to accent, Here my Albertus lies 
: To write or note the accents, 
'0 AcCr'NTYATRE. v. 4. [atcentner; Fr.] To place the 
proper accents over the vowels, a b 
Acc HH NT. . / [from accentuate.) 
1. The att of placing the accent in pronunciation, 
2. Marking the accent in writing. 
To ACCEPT. v. a. [accipio, Lat. accepter, Fr.] 


Watton, 


1. 'To take with pleaſure ; to receive kindly ; to admit 


with approbation. It is diſtinguiſhed from receive, 


N ie from general ; noting a particular manner 
of receiving, | 


Neither do ye kindle fire on my altar for naught; I have no 


ee In you, faith the Lord of haſte, neither will 1 aecepr an of- 

ering at your hand Malachi, J. 10. 

God Is tio reſpeQter of perſons 1 but, In every nation, he that 
feareth him, and worketh righteouſneſs, 1s accepted LO m. 

% 1. 14, 35. 

You have been gruclouſſy pleaſed to gcccpt this tender of — 

uty. ö e edlcatien to h Fables, 
Charm by aceepring, by ſubmitting ſway, 

Yet have your humour moſt wheh you obey, Pope, 


terms, accept a treaty, | 
They Naughter'd many of the gentry, for whom no ſex or age 


could be ecepted for excuſe, Sidney, 
His promiſe Palamon aceepty, but pray'd 4: 
To keep It better than the et he made. Deyden'! Fables, 


Thoſe who have defended the proceedings of our negoclatory at 
the treaty of Gertruydenburgh, dwell upon thelr goal and pattence 
In endeavouring to work the French up ts thely demands, but ſay 
nothing of the probability that France would ever accept t _ N 

: 910%“. 
J. In the language of the Bible, to accept perſons, is to 
ad with perſonal and partial gee. 
He will reprove you, If ye do lucretly accept *. 

| ; Au 10. 
4+ It is ſometimes uſed with the particle of = | 

1 will N him with the preſent that goeth before me, and 
afterward 1 Will foe hls face; peradventure he will accept ef me, 

Gene/tay xxxil, 20, 
Accyvranrtity. nf The quality of being accept- 
able, See AccirTaAnts, 

Me hath given us hls natural blood to be Qed, for the remiſſion 
of our fins, and for the obtalning the grace and «+ ceprubility of ro- 
pentance, 

Acci'pTABLE. a4, [acceprable, Fr, from the On 
It is pronounced by ſome with the accent on the firl 
en, as by Milton by others, with the accent on 
the ſecond, which is more analogical. 


1. That which is likely to be accepted; grateful; pleaſ- | 


ing. It is uſed with the particle 7e before the perſon 
acceptin 0 
"This woman, whom thou mad'ft to be my help, 
And gaviſt me as thy perfeRt gilt, ſo good, 
$0 fit, fo aceeprab/s, bo divine, | 
That from her hand 1 could expect no IM. Parad. Loft, J. ii. 


1 46 not fee any other method left for men of that function to 


take, In order to reform the world, than by ufing all honeſt arty to 
make themſvives accepradis te the laity, Sewift, 
After he had made a peace ſo acceptable to the church, and {© ho- 
novurable to himfelt, he dled with an extraordinary reputation of 
ſanity, Adin vn Italy. 
Acer rates, . / [from accehtable.] The qua- 
lity of being agceptable. 

It will thereby take away the acceprablene/t of that conjunAlon, 

| Cre C A Sacra, bs H. e. 2. 
Accr'erany. adv. [from acceptable.) In an accept- 
able manner; (© as to pleaſe; with the particle to. 

For the accent, fee AcetrrAnx. 

Do wot omit thy prayers, for want of a good oratoryz for he 
that prayeth upon God's account, cares not what he tufters, fo he 


be the friend of Chet i nor where nor when he prays, fo 5 my. 


do it frequently, fervently, and aveeprably. *. 
if — mo, Av ly — to love and teſpect other people, they 
will, as thelr age requires , find ways to express It avceptably te 
every ohe. Locke e Education, F 145+ 
Acct'erancy, «. / [ecceptance, Fr.] 
1. Reception with opprabatinn. 
ny that averprance of hy fovereignty, they alſo accepted of Wis 
laws 4 why then mould any ether laws now be ufed among them ? 


＋ of Seate of Irvand, 
If he tells + Wis noble deeds, we muſt tell um our noble 
60 of them. Sha 1 
Thus 1 inbolden'd fpake, and Freedom ud 
Perm itive, and vet apap Farad. Ly, d. wm h 438+ 
Lame men cannot be with i» axreprance as others, 
yl Cent Sermons. 


The meaning of a word, as it js received or under- 
ſtood y 6ceprarien is the word now commonly uſed. 
12 


Taylor's Worthy Communicant. | 


| 


2. It is uſed in a kind of juridical ſenſe; as, to accepr| 


| 4+ It is ſometimes uſed, after the French, to ſignify the 


f 


9 
- 
＋ 
5 


18 2 from — * 


— — 


4 


perception of good that Is properly pleature, Is an aſſertion moſt 
certainly true, though, under the common acceptance of it, not 
only falſe, but odious'1 for, ee pleaſure and ſenſu- 
ality paſs for terms equivalent; and therefore he, who takes it in 
this tenſe, alters the ſubject of the diſcourſe. South. 
Accx'yTancs, [in law.] The receiving of a rent, 
whereby the giver binds himfelf, for ever, to allow 


a former act done by another, whether it be in itſelf 


or not. Cowell, 
t. 
1. Reception, whether good or 4 This large ſenſe 
ſeems now wholly out of uſe. 


Yet, poor ſoul! Knows he no other, but that 1 do ſuſpect ne- 
glect, yea, and deteſt him ? For, every day, he finds one way or 
other to ſet forth himſelf unto me; but all are rewarded with like 


r 


coldneſs of acceptatlon. Sidney, b. ii, 
What is new finds better acceptation than what is good or great. 
| Denbam's Sopby. 


2. Good reception; acceptance, 

Cain, envious of the accepration of his brother's prayer and ſa- 
erifice, flew him; making himſelf the firſt manſlayer, and his 
brother the firſt martyr, Raleigh's Hiſtory of the Merl, b. i. 

3. The ſtate of being acceptable ; regard. 

Some things, although not fo required of neceſfity, that, to 
leave them urdone, excludeth from ſalvation, are, notwithſtand- 
ing, of ſo great dignity, and atceptation with Qod; that moſt 
ample reward in heaven is laid up for. them. Hooker, b. li. 

They have thoſe enjoyments only as the conſequences of the 
late of eſteem and acceptation they are in with their parents and 
governours, Locke on Education, 533. 

4. Acceptagge in the juridical ſenſe. This ſenſe occurs 
MM h alan by dil, the ls ik 
As, in order to the paſſing away a thing by gift, there is requ 
a ſurrender of all right on his part that gives 3 fo there lsrequire#alfs 
an acceptation on his part to whom it is given. South's Sermons. 
5+ The meaning of a word, as it is commonly received. 
Thereupon the earl of Lauderdale made a diſtourſe upon the ſe- 
veral queſtions, and what acceptation theſe words and expreſſions 
had. : Clarendon, b. viii. 
All matter is either fluid or ſolid, In a large acceptation of the 
words, that they may comprehend even all the middle degrees be- 
tween extreme fixedneſs and coherency, and the moſt rapid inteſtine 
| motion of the particles of bodies. | Bentley's Sermons, 
Acck'rrER. u. / [ from aceept.] The perſon that accepts. 
AccrPTILA'TION, 3. / [acceptilatio, Lat.] A term of 
the civil law, importing the remiſſion of a debt by an 
acquittance from the creditor, teſtifying the receipt 
of money which has never been paid. 
Accg'y TION, 1 tion, Fr. from acceptio, Lat.] 
The received ſenſe of a word; the meaning. Not 
in uſe, 


That this hath been efteemed the due and proper acception af 


hint of this notion. Hammond on Fundamentals. 
ACCE'SS, ». / [In ſome of its ſenſes, it ſeems derived 
from acceſs j in others, from acce/iv, Lat. acces, Fr.] 
1, The way by which any thing may be approached. | 
The deceſi of the town was only by a neck of land, Bacon. 
There remained very advantageous acegſis for temptations to enter | 
and invade men, the fortifications being very ſlender, little knowledge 
of immortality, or any thing beyond 
repentance would be admitted tor fin; 


Hammond on Fundamentals. | 
And here 


' acceſs a gloomy grove defends z 


O'er whoſe unhappy waters, void of light, | 
No bird preſumes to ſtecr his airy flight, Dryd. Aid, vis 


2. The means, or liberty, of approaching either to 


things or men, 


We are deny'd acceſs unto his perfony 

Ev'n by thoſe men that moſt have done us wrong. Shale. 
They go commiſſion'd to require a peace, 

And carry preſents to procure accgſi. Dryd. En. vll. J. 209. 

He grants what they beſoughtz 

Inſtructed, that to God js no acceſi | 

Without Mediator, whoſe high office now | 

Moſes in figure bears, ilton's Par. Loft, be xil. J. 239. 

3. Increaſe, enlargement, addition, 

The gold was accumulated, and ſtore treaſures, for the moſt part; 
but the ſilver is ſtill growing. Beſides, infinite bs the acceſs of ter- 
ritory and empire by the ſame enterprise. Bacon, 

Nor think ſuperfluous their aid ; | 
I, from the influence of thy looks, receive 
Acceſi in every virtue; in U ſight 
More wiſe, more watchful, Nine Paradiſe Loft, b. ix. 

Although to opinion, there be many gods, may ſcom an @cceſt 
In religion, and ſuch as cannot at all cen with atheiſm, yet dot 
it deduRively, and upon inference, Include the ſame z for unity is 
the inſeparable and eflential attribute of Deity, „ 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, J. I. c. 10. 
The reputation 
Of virtuous actions wy if not kept up 
With an accyt and freſh ſupply of new ones, 
Is loſt and ſoon forgotten, Denbam's Seply. 


returns or fits of a diſtemper z but this ſenſe ſeems 
yet ſcarcely received into our language. 
Por as relapſes make diſeaſty 
More deſperate than their firſt acceſr, Mudibras, 
A*ccnmaniness. . /; [from acceſary.) The ſtate of 
"ey on | 
Perhaps this will draw vs Into a negative acceſſarineſt to the miſ- 
chieth, Decay of Piety. 
N'ectviany. ad, [A corruption, as it ſeems, of the 
word accyſory, which ſee 3 but now more commonly 
uſed than the proper word.] That which, without 
being the chiet conſtituent of a crime, contributes 
to it, But it had formerly a good und general ſenſe. 
As for thoſe things that are 0 5 hereunto, thoſe things that 
fo belong to the way of ſalvation, We. Hooker, 6. Hi. G 3. 
He had taken upon him the government of Hall, without any 
apprehenſion or imagination, that it would ever make him acceſſi 
to rebellion, l Clarendon, . vill. 
Accnststr. adj, [ acceſibilis, Lat. accefible, Fr.] That 
which may be approached ; that which we may reach 
or arrive at. 
It is applied both to perſons and things, with the 
particle ro, | 
Some lie more open to our fenfes and daily obſervation z others 
are more occult and hidden, and though „im ſome mea- 
ſure, to our ſenſes, yet not without great ſearch and ſerutiny, or 
lomo happy necident, Mal of Max tind. 
"Thole things, which were indeed inexplicable, have been racket! 


eee truthe, ws If aefpicable ace clouded and ob- 


That pleaſure le man's chiefeft good, breabfe Yateed it 3s the, 


* 


this word, I ſhall teſtify.by one evidenee, which gave me the firſt | 


is life, and no aſſurance that!“ 


And here th' unnavigable lake extends, | | 


When we are wrong'd, and would unfold our griefs, | 


— 


and tortured to diſcover vera > - the plainer and more 
ealyy 


x68 


In converſation; the tempers of men arg open de G2 
attention is awake, and their minds diſpoſed ta receive Nionges 


impreſſions z and what is ſpoken is '» and 


more appoſite to particular occations 
Accu's810N. . / [ acce/fio, Lat.. acceſſion, Fr.] 
1. Increaſe by ſomething added, enlargement, ag. 
mentation. | ahh greens ! 
Nor could all the king's bounties nor his o, large acc 
raile a fortune tu his heir ; but, after vaſt ſums of money and gt 
wealth gotten, he died unlamented- 4% 344! Clarends 
There would not have been found the different. here ſer dom 
betwirt the force of the air, when expanded, and what that fora 
ſhould have been according to the theory, but that the ingtugy 
inch of air received forhe acceſſion during the trial. 
The wiſeſt among the nobles began to apprehend the grow 
of the people; and therefore, knowing 'whut an acteſſn 
thereof would accrue to them, by ſuch an addition of property, uſe 
all means to prevent it. ; 75 
Charity, indeed, and works of munificence, ure the proper dic. 
charge of ſuch over-proportioned &cegfſionr, and the only virtuou, 
njoyment of them. 1 17 Sermun, 
2. The aof coming to, or joining one's felf to; az, 
acceſſion to a confederacy, | ; 
Beſide, what wiſe objectlons he prepares 
Againſt my late acceſſion to the wars 
Does not the fool perceive his argument | 
Is with more force againſt Achilles bent ? Dryden's Fabi. 
3. The act of arriving at; as, the king's accefion to 
the throne. | ; A 
A*cen830R1LY, adv, [from acceſſory.) In the manier 
of an acceflory.. _. 8 | | 
A*ccrs80kyv, adj, Joined to another thing, fo as tg 
' increaſe it; additional. 5 F 
In thits kind there is not the leaſt action, bat it Roth fornewhye 
make to the acceſſory augmentation of dur bliſs,  - Hooks, 
A*cce880RY. 1. /. [accefforius, Lat. acegfſolrs, Fr. This 
word, which had anciently a general fignification, is 
now almoſt confined to forms of law.] | 
1. Applied to perſons. 3 
A man that is guilty of a felonious offence, not-princlpally, but 
by participation; ag, by commandment, advice, or concealment, 
And a man may be acceſſory to the offence of another, after two 
ſorts, by the common law, or by ſtatute arid, by the common 
law, two ways alfo; that is, before or after the fact. Before the 
fact; as, when one commandeth or adviſeth another to commit a 
felony, and Is not preſent at the execution thereof, for his preſence 
makes him alſo a principalz wherefore there cannot be an 40 03 
before the fact in manſlaughter, becauſe manſlaughter is ſudden 
and not prepenſed. Acceſſory after the fact, is, when ons receiveth 
him whom he knoweth to have committed felony. Acegſery by 
ſtatute, is he that abets, counſels, or hides any man committing, 
or having committed, an offence made felony by ſtatute. l, 
By the common law, the acceſſories cannot be proceeded againſt, 
till the principal has received his trial. - Spenſer's State / Ireland. 
But pauſe, my ſoul! and Rudy, ere tall 
On accidental joys, th' eſſential. 
Still, before acceſſories do abide _ 
A trial, muſt the principal be try d. 
were all-transform'd 
all, as dtceNories ' = 155 
To his bold riot. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, ö. x. I. 520. 
2. Applied to things. Sg 
An acegſſory is ſaid to be that which does accede unto ſome prin- 


cipal fact or thing in law; and, as ſuch, generally ſpeaking, follows 
the reaſon and nature of its principal. |; 


A*cci1DENCE. $1 & corruption of accidents, m 


| Denne. 
Alike, to ſerpen i 


accidentia, Lat.] The little book containing tho 
firſt rudiments of grammar, and explaining the pro · 
perties of the eight parts of ſpeech. n 
I do confeſs 1 do want eloquence, 
| And never yet did learn mine accidence. Taylor the Water-puet 
A*CCIDENT. 2. / [accidens, Lat.] | | 


1. The property or quality of any being, which may be 


ſeparated from it, at leaſt in thought, 
If ſhe were but the body's accident, 
And her ſole being did in it ſubſiſt, | 
As white in ſnow, ſhe might herſelf abſent, | 
And in the body's ſubſtance not be miſe'd, Sir F, Davie, 

An accidental mode, or an accident, is ſuch a mode, as is not 
neceſſary to the being of a thing; for the ſubje& may be without 
it, and yet remain of the ſame nature that it was before; or it is 
that mode which may be ſeparated or aboliſhed from its ſubject. 
| : Watts's Logich 
2. In grammar, the property of a word. 

The learning of a language is nothing elſe but the informing of 
ourſelves, what compoſures of letters are, by conſent and inſtituti 
to ſignify ſuch certain notions of things, with thelr modalities and 
accidents. Holder Elements of Speech. 
3. That which happens unforeſeen ; caſualty, chance. 

General laws are like general rules in phyfick, according where- 
unto, as no wiſe man will deſire himſelf to be cured, if there be 
joined with his diſeaſe ſome ſpecial accident, in whereof, 
that whereby others In the Tame infirmity, but without the like 
accident, recover health, would be to him either hurtful, or, at tho 
leaſt, unprofitable, Hooker, J. v. \ $ 

The flood, and other accidents of time, made it one common 
ficld and paſture with the land of Eden. Ralcigh's Wiſh. of the World. 

Our joy is turn'd 
Into perplexity, and new amazez | 
Tor 8 is — R What accident 
ath rapt him from us Par Regained, 
And trivial accidents ſhall be forborn, * 
That others may have time to take their turn. Dryd. Fable 

The reformation owed nothing to the good intentions of Kin 

Henry. He was only an inſttument of it (as the logicians {pe 

by accident, : Swifts Miſcellan im. 
Acciuk'x TAL. . A { accidental, Fr. See ACCID ENI. ] 

A property noneſlential. 

Conceive, as much as you can, of the eſſentials of any ſubject, 
before you conſider its acridenrals. atts's Logich 

AccibsNnTAL, adj. [from accident] 

1. Having the quality of an accident, noneſſential; 
uſed with the particle te, before that in which the 
accident inheres, REA | 

A diſtintion is to be made between what pleaſes naturally In itfelf, 
and what pleaſes upon the account of machines, actors, Jance%, 

_ and circumſtances, which are merely accidental to the end 

t do be 
Huld 


Rymer's Tragedie: of the 
This is accidental to a ſtate of religion, and ore ou 
reckoned among the ordinary difficulties of it. 
2, Caſual, fortuitous, happeping by chance. 
- Thy tin 's not accidental, but a trade. Shak. Mea. fer Muc. 
; So ſhall you hear Ma 
Of accidental! judgments, caſual Naughiters; 
Of deaths put en by cunning, and forc's cauſe. PN 
Shakgſpeare's Hamlet. 
Look _ things of the moſt accidents] and mutable nature; 
oec lacan in their produclon, and mutable in their continoance j 
yet God's preſcience of them ts us certdin in him, as the mer) 
ot them le, or can be, in us. South's Sermorts 


ſeared, | Fi. 
Ne and do per- 

pw invaſions f againit which it is inpoflile to fortity pid 2 
Meſehty Without e power at (ta, 


— — 


A! * tion. 


3- In the following paſſage it ſeems to Ngnify 2dventis 
Ayr 


e 


| Acco'MMODABLE, adj. [ accommodabilis, Lat.] That 


2. With the particle 4e, to adapt, to fit, to make con- 


t 14 * 73 333 1 " 1 
Au wen miniſter 4s wind to fre . 4 


; mel an accidental fiercenels 
Its natural | 


; fury» | rn 
AcciDs"NTALLY. adv. [from accidental | 


idental manner; noneſſentially. 1 

" 1 — no leſs concern the commonwealth, though but ac- 
eidentally d ding upon the former. Spenſer's State of Ireland. 

I a ade choler accidentally bitter and acrimonious, but not 


In itſelf; mg 
Fs Caſually; fortuitouſly. 
Althou 


vet the world is ſo corrupted, that no man can 
LEI w LI. his 


virtue. Swift's Miſcellanies. 


| Acctpe'nTALNESs. „ . [from accideatal.] The 


dental. Dis. 
quality of f. 2. fee, Lats] A receiver; Per- 
2 . ee . bis. 


haps ſometimes 


9 Acer rk. v. 4. [accito, Lat.] To call, to fummons: | 


' @ word not in uſe now. : 

, W coronation done, we will acrite 
(As I before remember'd) all our ſtate; 
And (heav'n conſigning to my good intents) 0 
No prince, no peer, ſhall have juſt cauſe to ſays 2 
Heav'n ſhorten Harry's happy life one day. Shakeſp. Her, IV. 

acclamo, Lat. from which probabl 


2 the wich * 'm, now loſt, and then the noun. 


ſhout of praiſe, acclamation 
6 Back dem purſuit thy pow'rs, with loud acclaim, 
Thee only extoll'd. ' Milton's Par, Loft, b. iils J. 397+ 
The herald ends; the vaulted firmament 


With loud acclaims, and vaſt applauſe, is rent. Dryd. Fables. | 


A*T10N, 1. J. [acclamatio, Lat.] Shouts of ap- 
2 duch as 4450 with which a victorious army 


lutes the general. | | 
It hath . cuſtom of Chriſtian men, in token of the greater 


reverence, to ſtand, to utter certain words of acclamarion, and, at the 
name of Jeſus, to bow. Hooker, b. v. § 29. 
| Gladly then he mix'd = 


Among thoſe friendly pow ru, who him receiv'd 
With j „ and acclamations loud, that one, 
That, of ſo my myriads füll'n, yet one 
Return'd, not 
Such arr 2 tment is there in words, and ſo fine a thing does 
It ſeem to to be ruined plauſibly, and to be uſhered to their de- 
ſtruction with panegyrick and acclamat iam. ; 


r'v1TY..#. /. [from aceli uns, Lat. The fteepneſs 

K* lope of a lle incl to the zon, reckoned 
upwards ; as, the aſcent of an hill is the acc/ivity, the 
deſcent is the declivity. 


The men, leaving their wives and children below, do, 


without ſome difficulty, clamber u acclivities, dragging 
Ute kine with Gem, whet they fed 0 » and milk them, and 
make butter and cheeſe, and do all the dairy work. 


To AccLo'y. v. a. [See CLOVY.] X 
1. To fill up, in an ill ſenſe ; to crowd; to ſtuff full: 
a word almoſt obſolete, ns | 
At the well head the pureſt ſtream ariſe « 
But mucky filth his branching arms annoys, 1 
And with uncomely weeds the gentle wave accloys. Fairy Q: 
| in the * zone, would be accloyed 


With hooks and ladles, as need did require | 
The while the viands fn the veſſel boll d, 
They did about their buſineſs ſweat, and ſorely es 


a ken. 
A*ccoLenT. 2. / [accolens, Lat.] He that Rus its 
near a place; a borderer. Dic. 


which may be fitted: with the particle 70. 

Az there is infinite variety in the elreumſtances of perſons, 
things, actions, times, and placesz ſo we muſt be furniſhed with 
ſuch general rules as are accommodable to all this yariety, by a wiſe 
judgment and difcretion, | Watts's Logick. 

To ACCO'MMODATE. v. a. [accommodo, Lat. 
1. To ſupply with conveniencies of any kind, It has 
with betore the thing. | 


Theſe three, 5 
The reſt do nothing; with this word, ſtand, ſtand, 
Accommodated by the place (more charming | 
Fe own nobleneſs, which could have turn'd 
diſtaff to a lance), gilded pale looks. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 


üiſtent with. | 
He had altered many things, not that they were not natural be- 
fore, but that he might accommodate himſelf to the age in which he 
lived, | Dryden on Dramatic Poetry. 
"Twas his misfortune to light upon an hypotheſis, that could 
not be accommodated to the nature Te things, and human affairs ; 
his principles could not be made to agree with that conſtitution and 
order which God hath ſettled in the world, Locke. 
3. To reconcile; to 8 
at variance ; to make conſiſtency appear. 


Part know bow to accommedate Sts James and St. Paul better | 


than ſome late reconciters, 


orrite 
To Acco'MMODATRE, wv. #. To be conformable to. | 
They make the particular enſfigns of the twelve tribes arcommo- 


date unto the twelve ſigns of the zodiac. Brown, 
Neither fort of chymiſts have duly conſidered how great variety | 
there is in the textures and conſiſtericies of compound bodies j and 


how little the conſiſtence and duration of many of them ſeem to | 


accen medate and be explicable by the 


| : 
Acco"mMoDATE. adj. — Las Suitable, 
fit: uſed ſometimes with the particle for, but more 


jo vently with 70. 5 
yan foi and directed by nature, as to caſt their in | 
fuch as are moſt — d the excluſjon of their 


& and where there is food ready for them ſo ſoon an they be 
tched, . d Ray on the Creation, 


In theſe caſes we examine the why, the what, and the how, of | 


things, and propoſe means accommudate to the end. L. . 
God did not primarily intend to appoint this way of worſhip, and 

to impoſe it upon them as that which was moſt proper and agreeable 

to him, but that he condeſcended to it as moſt accommodate to thelr | 


þ 2ſent tate and inclination Tilluſon. 
peed, MODATRLE:, Bf [from accommodate.) Suit- 
* *. % "8 
Acco'unovartion. »./. [from accommodate.} 
1. reviſion of ka 12d | 1 


» Milt. Par. Loft, 3. vi. J. 2%} 


South. | 
N Qui * 


Ray on the Creation. | 
Acc11'vous. adj. [acclivus, 75 > Wie with a ſlope. | 


I. To complete a 


juſt what: ſeems inconſiſtent or 


„ 4 * ; * * * 5 A 
ACC 
. 8 * 


2. In the plural, 
or refr ent. 
The king's commiſſiomers were to haye fuch 


the king's commiſſioners, - ' „ Clarendon, b. viii 
3. Adaptation, fitneſs; with the particle 6. 
Indeed that diſputing phyſiology is no accommodation to your de- 
'  figns, which are not to teach men to cant endleſaly about materia 
and forma. A duni Scepſiri 
| he n of the body, with accommodation to its functions, 
| Is fitted with the moſt curious mechaniſm, | Hale: Origin, 
4. Compoſition of a difference, ilia 
Fre eee [from „] Sociabl 
Acco'uPANABLE. adj. accompany. e: 
r oP 3 5 
A ſhow, as it were, of an accompanable ſolitarineſs, and of a ci 
Main Side, . l. 


Te ACCO'MPANY.. v. a. T Fr.] To be 
. with another as a companion. It is uſed both of 
| perſons and things. CIR ary + Ks 
. Go viſit her, in her chaſte bower of reſt, | 
Accempamy d with angel-like delights. = Spenſer, Sonnet Ill. 
The great buſineſs of the ſenſes being do make us take notice 
of what hurts or advantages the body, it is wiſely ordered by nature, 
that pain ſhould accompany the reception of ſeveral ideas, 
As folly is uſually accompanied with perverſenels, fo it is here. 
Swift's Shore View 


a companion to, 


ere he is aware, ſome geſture, voice, or faſhion,  Bacon's Nat. Hiſt, 
'Acco"mPLICE, 5. J. [complice, Fr. from complex, a word 
in the barbarous Latin, much in uſe.] 0 
1. An aſſociate, a partaker: uſually in an ill ſenſe, 
There are ſeveral ſcandalous reports induftriouſly ſpread by Wood, 
| . and his accomplices, to diſcourage all oppoſition againſt his infamous 
, 


project. =" | Swift, 
2. A partner, or co-operator : in a ſenſe indifferent. 
| If a tongue would be talking without a mouth, what could it have 
| done, when it had all its organs of ſpeech, and accomplices of ſound, 
about it. f „ Madiſon, Spettator, Ne 247, 
3. It is uſed with the particle zo before a thing, and 
.avith before a perſon, BT beg 
Chlldleſe Arturius, vaſtly rich before, 
Thus by his loſſes multiplies his ſtore, 
Suſpected for accomplice to the fire, 


That burnt his palace but to build it « Dryd. Juvenal. 
Who, ſhould they ſteal for want of his relief, 9d 


He judg'd himſelf accomplice with the thief, - Dryden's Fables, 
'To LOT MPLISH, v. 4. [accomplir, Fr. from com- 
F 0, at. ; 
1. 2 complete, to execute fully; as, to accompliſb a 
eſign. . | 
He ther is far off, ſhall die of the peſtilence; and he that is near, 
ſhall fall by the ſword; and he that remaineth, and Is beſieged, 
thall die by the famine. Thus will I accompliſh my 28 them, 


: 4 VI. 12. 
riod of time. | 
3 ac þ ſeventy years in the deſolations of Jeruſa- 


R o : b s D 9 ix. 2. 
3. To fulfil 3 As, A prophecy. b 
| The viſion, 
Whlch I made known to Lucius ere the ſtroke 
Of this yet ſcarce cold battle, at this inſtant 


— Ig 
- 


Saviour foretold at ſo great a diſtance, 
4. To gain, to obtain. D 
Tell him from me (as he will win my love) 
He bear himſelf with honourable act 
Such as he hath obſerv'd in noble ladies 


Unto their lords them ac J . Shak. Tam. Shrew. 
I'll make m Abe in ags. Y 


s lap. 
Oh miſerable thought, and — entirely, 5 
Thaf to accompliſh twenty golden crowns. Shakeſp. Henry V. 
5. To or f either mind or body. | 
| From the tents 
The armyurers accompliſhing the knights, 


Give dreadful note of preparation, Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Acco'MPLISHED, part. 160 
1. Complete in ſome qualification. 
For who expecte, that, under a tutor, a young gentleman 
ſhould be an accompliſhed publick orator or logician ?. Locke. 


2. Elegant; finiſhed in reſpe& of embelliſhments : 


including moral excellence. 
O that I never had | fond wiſh too late, 
Was in the vale of Sorec, Dalila, 


That ſpecious monſter, my accompliſs'd ſnare, Samſ. Agoniſt. 
CCOMPLISHER. #. / [ 


accompliſh.) The perſon 
that accompliſhes, | my 793 


| Dia. 
Acc0"MPLISHMENT. 110 [ accompliſſement, Fr.] 
1. Completion, full performance, perfection. 
This would be the accompliſhment of their common felicity, in 
| Caſe, by their evil, either through deſtiny or advice, they ſu 

not the occaſion to be loſt, Sir Fobn 115 ward 


"INI 


| cauſe nature, in any individual perſon, makes nothing that i - 
ect in all its — Dryden's Dufreſnoy, Preface, 
2. Completion; as, of a prophecy. 
The . miraculous ſucceſs of the apoſtles 
ac of many of their predictions, which, to thoſe early 
Chriſtiane, were matters of faith only, are to us matters of ſight 
and experience. , | Atrerbury' t Sermons. 
3. Embelliſhment, elegance, ornament of mind or body. 
| Young heirs, and elder brothers, from thelr own refleRing upon 
the eftates they are born to, and therefore thinking all other ar- 
8 are of no manner of uſe but to keep up 
r families, ! Addiſon, SpeHator,' No 123, 
4. The act of obtaining or perfeQing any thing; at- 
tainment ; completion. 


* 


Mer ger of thoſe joyments, are unſit for that p 
their frequeat oppoſicion and contrariety to, the accompliſhment of 
ſuch ends. | 5 South's Sermons, 


accompter. Skinner.) An account, a 

A * N 
| ſoul time to call Itſelf to a ju of all 

things paſt, "4, Ba whereof repentance Is —m—_ 


conveniencies, things requiſite to cake 


as Acer rar. 1. e [accomptant,; Fr.] A reckoner, 
che other thought fit to leave to them; who had been very ci 60 3 


w ee” S 
Acco urAN INN , [from accompany.]. The perſon | 
that makes yort of the company; companion. Dic. 


Locke, | . 


. { Irela 1 . . 
To Acco'MpANY. v. . To aſſociate with; wo bechme To Acco'r. v. 8. To agree, to ſuit one with another; 


No man in effect doth accoinpany with others, but he learneth, 


Is full accomplifh'd, Shake a nn 
We ſee every yy thoſe events exactiy . . which our 5 
| Addiſon. 


6. Action in { 


With-buſy hammers cloſing rivets up, 3 


uſed commonly of acquired qualifications, without 


no but gradually endureth. Brown's Vulgar Errours. | 
He thought it impoſſible to find, in any one body, 0 thoſe per- 
fectlons which he ſought for the accompliſoment of a Helena; be- 


reaching, and the | 


The means ſuggetted by policy and worldly wiſdom, for the at- 
ofity upon the account of their inſufficiency for, but alſo of | 


Acco'ur, 1. . [Fr. compter und » anciently 
reckoning See | 


dee 

125 A 4a An 5 4 5 ww...” 1 „ 

We n Pe be 
13 A red dee Accoun rA r. 

+ As e runs on, the baek- 
Ward. NP Ax Ray . . 
Accourrihe bar. The day on which the reckon- 
ng is t6 be ſented. ee eee 
1 To whom thou much doſt owe, thou much muſt pay; 
; Think on the debt againſt ch' ac day. Sir F. B.. 
7 ACCORD. v. a. derived, by ſome, from corda, 


uſt-] the firing of a muſical inſtrument 3 by others, from 


|. corda, hearts; in the firſt implying harmony, in the 
er, unity. ; 

with the particle zo. | | 
_  'The firſt ſports the ſhepherds ſhewed, were full of ſuch leaps and 
gambols, as being accortad to the pipe which they bore in their 
mouths, even as they danced, made a right picture of their chief god 


Pan, and his companions the ſatyrs. Side, be i. 
Her hands accorded the lute's mufick to the voice; her panting 
heart danced to the muſick. TS 


» 5. ils 
The lights and ſhades, whoſe well accorded rife | 
| Gives all the ſtrength and calour of our life. Pope's Epiſler. 
bt 1 bring to agreement; to compoſe ; to accom- 
m te. W f N 
Men would not reſt. upon bare contracts, without reducing the 
Liebt into a ſpecialty, which created much certainty, and atcorded 

many ſuits. Sir M. Hale. 
with the particle with, | 

Things are often | ſeldom meant; za 

But that my heart accori b my tongue, 
 - Seeing the deed is meritorious, N | 
And to preſerve my ſovereign from his foe. Shakeſp. Hen. VI. 

Several of the main parts of Moſes's hiſtory, as concerning the 
| flood, and the firſt fathers of the ſeveral nations of the world, do 
very well accord with the moſt ancient accounts of oe hiſtory, 


5 f Sermon is 
FE arring Int'reſts of themſelves create 
Th' according muſick of « well-mixt ftates * 
N. /. accord, Fr.] l 


* Pepe. 


ference. 1 WER 
'There was no means for him to ſatisfy all obligations to God 
them. Bacen's Henry VII. 
If both are ſatisfy'd with this accord, 
Swear by the laws of knighthood on my ſword, . Dryd, Fab. 


2. Concurrence, union of mind. 5 
At lat ſuch grace 1 found, and means I wrought, 
That I that lady to my ſpouſe had won, : 5 
ne 
Afﬀiance my happineſs begun. 's term. 
They gathered themſelves together, to fight” with 2 — and 
8 Iſrael, Vic one accord, ; = N ' Joſhua, Ix, 2» 
3. Harmony, ſynimetry, juſt correſpondence of one 
eauty is nothing elſe but a juſt accord and mu harmony 
the wonders animated by a healthful conſtitution, 


* 8 ene 
if there were in one two nifon, w 
Wine f the one n 
another accord, FRY Bacon: Natural Hiſtory, No 281. 
We muſt not blame but his lute, | | 
| If falſe accords from her falſe firings be ſent. Sir J. Davies. 
+ Own accord; voluntary motion: uſed both of per- 
. and tage. n 855 
e Gu 1 85 
| FIR ond pd, nom 3 
Which to them open d of Its own accords, Fairy Quern. 
Will you blame any man for doing that of his own accerd, which 
. Kann 
ves | oder. 
| All animal ſubſtances, expoſed to the alr, turn alkaline of their 
| own accord; and ſome vegetables, by heat, will not turn acid, but 
alkaline, | SR Alimentis 


. : uthnot on 
g, correſpondent to the words. 
Titus, I am come to talk with | 5 
No, not a word 1 how can I grace my talk, 

| Wanting a hand to give it that accord Þ Shakeſp. Titus Anda 
Acco'xpance. =. % [from accord.] 


1. Agreement with a perſon : with the particle vith," 


| And prays he may in long accordance bide 
With that great worth which hath ſuch wonders wrought, 
2. Conformity to ſomething. | ” 
The onl of defining of fin, is, by the contrariety to the 
will of God; as of good, by the aceor nce with that wilt, 
| | | Hammonds Fundamentals, 
Acco'tDaNnT. adj. [accordant, Fr.] Willing; in a 
good humour, Not in uſe. 280 a 
The prince diſcovered that he loved your niece, and meant to 
acknowledge it this night in a dance; and if he found her accord- 
ant, he meant to take the preſent time by the top, and inſtantly 
break with you of it. Shakeſpeare's Much ado about Nothing. 


Acco pin. prep. [from accord, of which it is pro- 


perly a. participle, and is therefore never uſed but; 
with 20, | 


. In a manner ſuitable to; agreeably to; in pro- 
Thereby he might evade the accempliſbment of thoſe afflictions he | ports e 


On. | | 

Our churches are places provided, that the people might there 
aſſemble themſelves in due and decent manner, according to (heir 
ſeveral degrees and orders. Hooker, b. V. G 13. 
Our zeal, then, ſhould be according to knowledge. And what 

| kind of knowledge? Without all queſtion, firſt, according to the 
true, ſaving, evangelical knowledge. It ſhould be according to the 
goſpel, the whole goſpel i not e fo its truths, but pre- 
cepts : not only according to its ce, but neceſſary duties x 

not only according to its myſteries, but alſo its commandments. 

| | Sprat's Sermons. 

Noble is the fame that is built on candour and ingenuity, ar- 

| cording to thoſe beautiful lines of Sir John Denham. Al. Spefatere 


God made all 2 in number, weight, and meaſure, and 
; them to be conſid s acerding „ d ear which 


— — 


l are Inherent in * 3 elder en Tine. 
r The following phraſe is, I think, 
| 9 5 may, with pr and a 


ES Swift's Chureh of 
Acco'rDinaLy. adv. [from accord.] Ag 
| ger th conformably, | 


As the actions of men are of ſu 
Sirrah, thou t ſaid to have a ſtubborn ſoul, 


| Hale, I. v. 5 46. 


boevet 


CRIT 
Nut 
FE 


1. To make agree; to, adjult one thing to another: 


Acconb. 
1. S z an agreement; adjuſtment of a dif. 


and man, but to offer himſelf for a mediator of an accord and peace 
between 


Dryden's Dufreſney, Prefaces - 


no furt | „ F OAALS 8h 
| And ſquar't thy life accordingly. Shoteſ . Mal. for Mea. 
| | | D W 


— ie ee Ae 
« 


Accor Abk. ad). 


| Ds aa 
ty The reabns of 1ay thing call 


AC 0 6 
Ment fn he md 
e the de of 3 


e fred. 


| r= retain. ＋ —— 12 1 
72 4 ACCO'ST, v. al [accofter, Fr.] ee a to 1 il 


— j to ſalute, her 2 TL. 
, rallies, halght board her 
eſlall her e nba peers Tra 22 
Ar. rd, u , fü ws, 12 
1 firſt be F 5 b 


T fough ght, 
And, with a loving e ng 4 of ech poop 
ac 
familiar, Not in 


They were both lndibltable, firong, and high-minded men, 
of (weet and accoflable nature, Amel equally delighting In 2 
preſs and affluence of dependants and ſuitors... * 
ACCO'UNT, »./, (ow the old French accomp?, from 
computur, Lat. It was originally written accempt, 
which ſee z but, by gradually ſoftening the pronun- 
ciation; in time the orthography changed to accoun?.] 
1. A computation of debts or expences'z a _ 
faQts relating to money. 
At many timer T brought In m my accounts, 
Lald them before you; you would throw them off, 
And ſay you found them In mine honeſty, Sba ep. Timon 
my maſter has once got the {kill of — 1 ac- 
counts (which is a buſineſs of reaſon more than arlthmetle) I exec 
u will not be amiſe, that his father from thenceforth 
to do It In all his concernments. Locks on - 10 
2. The ſtate or reſult of a computation 3 48, the account 
A een on ik the preacher, counting one by 
| 8 have I fou „counting one 
one, to find out the N Latente. 27. 
3+ Such a ftate of perſons or things, as may make them 


more or leſs worthy of being conſidered in the rec- 
| konln z value, or eſtimation. 

or t 
their brethren and kinafolks, was In leaſt account with them 1 but 
the greateſt and principal fear was for the holy temple, 452 X 8 
a Maccab. xv. 18, 
That good affeftion, which things of ſmaller account have onte 

fot on work, le by ſo much the more ety raiſed higher, 


Meier, b. v. 538. 

I ſhould make more account of thelr } 
fonſo, and yet have never touched « 
given by the gre 


4 Profit z 


a pencil, than of the opinion 
ateſt part of painters, Pn Den. 

ntage : to urs to account, iy , to pre uce 
9 | 


We wn 'eftablih our ſouls = ſuch a falld and ſubſtantlal vir- 
tue, as will turn fo gcc In that great day, when It muſt ſtand 
the teſt of inner wifdom and Juflee,” . Spe, No 399. 

3. DiſtinRion, dignity, r 


There le ſuch a — in Homer's manner of apoſtrophising 


nl - 
ee e a. . ch 
6. A Per 1 7 by Ending the value 


it was accounted. 


„Wee ing th uſual motives of human 3 which are | 


ſure, profit, and ambition, 1 _ my comprehend how pon 
5m find their account in any of Swift, 
7 A reckoning referred 0. ot 1 char rged {POPs Wy 
particular perſon ; and thence, figuratively, reg 
conſideration; 
"If he hath wronged thee, or oweth ches aught, put that on my 
Aron 5 bilamon, » 
This muſt be always remembered, that nothing can come Into 
the account of recreation, that le not done with delight. 


Locke on Education, F 197+ | 


In matters Ne kd is Tim to X. ſo men on « 
. e accu he wo vigorou 
* 8 1 22 's Sermons, 


The aſſertlon 14 our Saviour's, though uttered by him in the per- 


On of Abraham, the father of the faithful z Who, on dez account of | 


at charuRer, Jv very fitly Introduced, Attirbury. | 
These tribunes kindled great difſentions between the nobles and | 
the commont, on the acrount of Corlolanus, « nobleman whom the 
latter hudmpenched, Seift's Cortg/ti In Athens and Rome. | 
Nothing can recommend Itfelf to our Five, on any other de- 
t, but elther ay it promotes our proſont, or Iv wv means to aſſure 
„ 4 future, happin 0 Sermon V. 
Sempronius gives no thanks on this account, Addiſe Cato. 


8. A narrative relation: in this uſe it may ſeem to be 


derived from conte, Fr. a tale, a narration. 
9: 'The review or examination of an affair taken by au- 
Yarn as, the magiſtrate took an account of the ty- 


Therefore Is the kingdom of heaven likened unto a certalaking, 
which would take account of his ſervants 4 and when he had be- 
n to Wekon, one way brought unto him, which owed him. ten 
ouſand talents. Matt. Alt. 25 14. 


10. The relation and reaſons of a tranſaRtion given to 4 


rſon in authori by, 

What need we fear who knows It, when none can call our pouee 
to account P Sha Macbeth, 

'The true ground of morality can only be the w and law of a 
Cod who fees men in the dark; has In his hands rewards und 
e power enough to call to account the proudeft of- 


der. 


11. TA aſſignment of cauſes. 


ly 6a ive accent; how It comes to paſt, that though all 
men pd — . yet thelr wills carry hon ſo —_— 


Ie belag, In our anthor's aeconnt; a acquired b IE 
* rule over Mhofe he had 5 85 . 74 not a powe Nair 
uv 


there being 
pop 4 . of Ag bottomed boats to tranſportt the land forces 


N the great na Ah} Ong 
ad * 

on War with Spain, 

Fr ron *＋ ld Ns coke upon the 

ſummer Was at hand, and 

#d, cxayli. 


convinced, pon all arcomnts, that titty had the ſame rea- 
wn 10 ves the ity of hr vaviour, as that of any other = 
— them (b{ves were not RR — y 
N the rules of hiftorieal dith, and of right reaſon, 


Addn, | 


care that mo fp for thelr wives and thelr children, | 


ent, Who are men of 


. 


be exp 


account may 


before 
But to m 


The good 


of others z and 


To animate. 


— — 


And made the 
equipage, 


of it, 


rites cerem 


Accent Ne a 
which by 


more hut 


fo ws aceowned a land of dt. 
Der 

8. moon, whereby months are eomputed, 

2 whereby years are accounted, confiſtath of whole 


8 "'T aflign to, ac a debt: with the article to. 
i, e 1 


thauſand to the Ar truth, the 
bn eee hid even ede * Clarendon. 
4. To hold in eſteem ; with of. 

| Sliver was nothing accounted of in the days of Solomon. * 
To Acco'unT, v. . 
1. To reckon. 


} 
The calendar months are ikeyiſe dae and unequally ſet- 
| 


tled by the ſame ; 'we; to this day, ac- 
. Deer 
li years Holder on, mee 


2. To give an account, to aſſign the cauſes : in which 
ſenſe it is followed by the particle for. 
If an YYY 


Norable love of woah whigh bis bot 


mlinant paſſion, g 
of | 3* To make up 
Then thou ſhalt ſee him 

At once _— Lie his deep arrears, 
They have no une 


leaſures they now 
t outweighed by the 148 which ſhall then * 4 wt 


4. To ap W as the medium, by which any 


| Such! as have a faulty circulation through the lungs, ought to eat 
very little at a time z becauſe the increaſe of the quantity of freſh 
chyle muſt make that circulation Rill more uneaſy 3 which, in- 
deed, le the caſe of conſumptive and ſome aſthm 


accounts for the ſymptoms 


Acco'UunTAnLE. adj. [from account.} Of whom an 
be required; who muſt anſwer for: fol- 
lowed by the particle 1% before the perſon, and for 
e thing. 


Thinking theniſelves excuſed from ſtanding 
legs, or being accountable for their own conduct, they very ſeldom 
trouble themſelves with enquiries. 
magiſtrate w 
ment is God's z and he will look upon himſelf as accountable at his 
bar for the equity of it, 


Acco'unTANT. 

re onſible for. 
ls offence is fo, as It «/ um 

Accountant tothe law upon that pain, Shakeſp. Meaf. for Meal. 


12 out of abſalute luſt (though, perad venture, 


ſtand accountant for as great a fin) 
But partly led to diet my revenge. 
Acco'unTANT-. . [See Accourrant. ] A com- 
ter 3 A man ſkil 
The different compute of divers ſtates; the ſhort and ! 
elleable years of LNG of] the exceeding errour in the natural 


Acco'unT-nook. . /. A book 
I would endeavour to comfort myſelf upon the lots of friends, as 
I da upon the loſy of money; ” turning to my account-book, and 
ſeeing whether I haye enough le 
Acco'unT1NG. . /; [from 1 The act of rec- 
koning, or making up of accounts. 
This method, faithfully 
ing, or — behlnd-hand, in his Gplritual & eſtate z which, with- 
out frequent countings, he will hardly be able to prevent. 


To Acco Netz; v. 4. [accoupler, Fr.] To join, to link 


* er. 
len W 
king} ace it with an article in the nature of a 


Bacon's 
7 Acco'URacn. v. a. [Obſolete, See Courac.] 


That forward 
hen they would ſtrive due reaſon to exc 
But that ſame froward twain would accu 
And of her plenty add unto their need. Fai 
To Acco be v. 4. [See To COURT. 


with 8 N courteſy : a word now not in uſe, 


. each her friend with lavlſh feat. 
7 3 v. a, [accebtrer, . To dreſs, 


mw for thi they tudy ? to pr bats 
And miſs the . a glo meal ? 
For this, In A deat are they ſeen, 


Acco'urarmEnT, 4. / 
furniture relating to the perſon ; trap- 
ings, ornaments. 


I profeſs requital to a hair's breadth z not only in the ſimple of. 
AN in all the accoutrement, com nt, and one 


Chriſtianity is loſt 
ments of It with which, inſtead of adorn 
ra — and quite ſtifled it in the crowd of external 


I have ſeen the pope officiate at At. Peter's, where, for two | * 
hours together, he was buffed In putting on or off his diff 
contrements, according to the different parts he was to aR in them. 


The ou ane wh eh with gold well-fraught they come. Phil, 
ACCRE'TION, «, / [accretio, Lat. 3 The ac; of grow- 
to another, ſo as to increaſe it. 


] 5 and a caſh ho 


To ACCRO ACH. « er 6 (rere r. 7 To 3 to 
one, ue with u hook 


8 


ACc 


Brown's V ulgar Errours, 
m of two hundred 


general continued ſo eaſy, to. the 
account for It, but by that unmea« 
ende allow to be his * 
97. 

the reckoning ; to anſwer : with for. 

28 when leaſt he fears, 

Dryd. Juv. Sat, xlll. 
ages of a future reckoning, wherein the 
i de accounted for 3 and mays Yo perhaps, 


erbu 's Sermons. 


ing may 


c perſons, and 
y are. troubled with eating. 
Arbuthnat on Aliments. 


Accountable to none 


y conſclence and my God alon alone. Oldbam. 


Locke on Education. 
make no dlſtinctlon; for the judg- 


Altterbury's Sermons, 
[from account. ] 9 to; 
ot in uſe, 


I love her too, 


Shakeſpeare's Othello, 


ed or employed in accounts, 


deductions of ordinary accountants in $54 


Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
containing accounts, 


for my ſupport, Swift, 


erved, muſt keep a man from break 


South's Sermons. 


e now uſe couple, 
wo treat «peace and league with the | 


y VII, 


ſhe ever would aſſu 
r — | 


50 b. U. c. 3. 
0 entertain 


while were at their wanton reſt, 
Fairy Queen, 


y-game of the public ſpleen ? Dryden. 
fe [acceiitrement, Fr.] Dreſs, 


Shaheſpeare's Merry Wiva of Windſor, 
among them in the e. and accontre- 
ing religion, they have 


» Sermon xxviii. 


t cs 


Spelfater, Ne 201. 
th' accoutrements of war, 


Te 40 GRU 


3. To To appony to, or ariſe from; a8, an il 


- ſame pro ect. 


upon their own| To A 


>| Which foo fy merit did accumulates 


AG 


derer Accno/acnunur, 1 %. [from accroach,] . The act of 


accroachin 


— 
. [from th participle.accn#, form 
ed from * 11 : 


1. To accede to, to be, added to 3 omg ol 


duction — affect, without any particular ref) 
good or J. 
The Son of God, by his Incarnation, hath cha the 
of that verſonal tubl * alteration bee dene 9 
nature of God. ooker, 42 v. 


2. To be added, as an advantage or i ew in a 

1 inclining to good n 27 f 15 

meaning it is more frequently uſed 
From which compact there ariſing an ol 


to convey pet meaning, ec Iſo a right to g 
45 ede ſigns,, 2 85 Er ſenſe or A 51 
to expreſs | 
a, the evidence of rmeny a particular. miracle. be never ſo bricht 


et it js d. 
Rar lat dr Gres, t NM. 1 . AECTHIL do 4 


ſtanding general proof, from its having been tried or approved ie 
conſented to, by men of all ranks and capacities, of a 2 — a 
intereſts, of all ages and nations. t 


eee au x 


==> 2m 


5 
nſe ſeems to be leſs proper 

OY! ſcholar Ariſtotle, as in, many other garticulars, f li 
in this, did juſtly oppoſe A. and became one of the authags 
chooſing a certain benefit, before hy, hazard that might ac 
the dlſreſpects of ignoran — A. 
4. In a commercial fo e, to be produced, or ariſe ; As, 

ts. 

The yearly benefit out of thoſe his wo 

—_— 12 N. thouſand 42 e 1 Sy 


fram his free port, have ſet ſeveral” of the ſtates af 1 


5. To follow, as loſs : à vitious uſe, 


until.it comes to rake root in the nation. 
Accus“ Trion. 3. , [from accubo, to lie 
Lat.) The ancient ral of 0 8008 at — 


It will appear, that accubation, or lying do 


geſture uſed by very many pony Brow 
ccu” MB, V, a, accumbo 
„ according to the ancient manner. 
Accu MBENT. adj. [accumbens, [ne Leaning. 
The Roman recumbent, or, more 


1 wickedneſs. 


If thou doſt 1 — her, and ae Tag * 
ever ray more; abgndon all remo 
n ted head . co gran J 


Cruſht by Imaginary treaſons weight, 


me} ACCUMULATION, % {from accumulat 
1. The act of accumulating. 
One 5 0 place in Syria, his lieutenant, 
For quick renowng 
Which he aehiev's by t minute, loſt his 3 


of nn, like o kind 
n another. 
2, "The ſtate of being accumulated, 


from it after the morbid —_— is ex 
were regular accumulations and gatherings 
mours jn the body. 


eg MULATIVE, adj, [from a 


hat which accumulates. 
1. 1 hat which is accumulated. 
If the inju 
Ba ths 
tive ill, but 


meet not with meekneſs, it then acquires 


all the accidental which it cauſes in the ſufferer. 
Government of the Tongue. 
AccumvLla'toR. 4. / [from accumulate. 
accumulates ; a gatherer or heaper together. 
Injugies may fall upon the paſſive man, yet, without ll 


re would be no broils and quarrels the great gy rr 
multipliers of injuries. da 


A*ccuracr. . / [accuratio, Lat.] ExaRneſs, Fn 


This leſt es artifice and accuracy might have been omitted a 
yet they have made ſhift to move. LO 


uickneſs of e ruf is ſeen in the invention, fertility in 
the ancy, and the gy ter the expreſſion, Drydcz. 
The man who hath the ſtupid ignorance, or hardened effrontery | 
to Inſult the revealed will of God z or the petulant concelt to tura 
it into ridicule ; or the arrogance to make his own perfections the 
meaſure of the Dun: or, at beſt, that can a text, or 
quote an U with an * or demonſtrate a plain 
ix Wh e now are the only men en 
mentioning, 
We co 6 the ik of the whole d — 4 z acebracy of 
calculations, and (kill in reſtoring and comp er of an- 
elent authors. bnot on Coin. 


A'CCURATE. %. [accaratus, Lat.] 


1. Exact, as oppoſed to negligence or ignorance : ap- 
ed to perions. | 
xaQ, without deſect or failure : + applies to things. 
No man living has made more accurate trials than Reaumures 
the brighteſt ornament of France. 7 Colfon- 
3. Determinate ; A fixed. 
Thoſe conceive the celeſtial have more accurate influences 
upon theſe things below, than 2 but in groſs, Bacene 
A*CCURATRLY. adv. [from accyrate.} In an accurate 


| manner z exaQly, without errour, nicely, 


Ar _ have an ac- 

Lc menta Racon's Natural „Ns Goa. 

R. K NAT 
ve corpuſcles more 

aer u the l ofthe ly wad mp of Bag 


Infants 8 = Jon worſt, from 1 2 of yori con], 


on Aliments. 


very flow, we perceive It not : an he 


wo pipes wo 


a away by 


1 Growing 1 that 


ho | 


The fine of inci ls either accurately e ina 
given ratio to the fine of refraction. HT OO ; 
That all theſe diſtances, motions, and quantities „ 2 
| ſhould be {þ accy and harmoniouſly adjuſted. in this great 

variety of our ſyſtem, Is above the fortultous hits of blind materia“ 

cauſes, and muſt flow from that eternal fountain 
|| wiſdom. Bently. 
pps RATENES8, „ / [from accurate,] ExaQtueſs, 
au 3 Wr 
Ie not determined the ameter 


of the ſphere with ſufficient ar. 
curateneſe, I repeated the experiment. Nevin 
"| To Accuv'ron. v. a. [See CV.] To doom to miſery 3 
do invoke miſery upon any one. 

| Az If it were av unlue y comet, or as if God bea ſe eres 
| that It ſhpuld never thine to give light ln things concerning us 


«Sayth's Sermons... 


Want" 


2 great profits which have e, to the duke of = 


The benefit. or loſs of ſuch a trade accruing NIN gavernment, 
2 133 


Lat.) "To 2 —— 
Did. 


| eatings was 4 — after the firſt — 3 
75 ACCU'MULATE. v. 6. {from acc; Lat. To 
heap one thing = another; to pile up, to heap 


together. It is uſed either literally, as, to accumulate 
money; or figuratively, as, to accumulate re or 


For nothing canſt thou to damnation add. Shateſs. o 


—4.— 


Shakeſpeare's Antony and "OM 
Some, perhaps, won. otherwiſe — at ben an accumulation 


of embroidering or liking of oye favour 
| Motten. 

By the regular returns of it in ſome people and their freedom 
hay d, it looks as there 


therings of Its as of other hu. 
Arbuthnot on Dic. 


another | 
ullt, and ſtands anſwerable not only 0 its own poſi- 


He that 


* 


— 


duty any way towards him. | | Hate. 
5 e e 


— 
— 


„ 7 He will not © B: 4179 eng OE 
s e — ts fea 2 gs or improbable we ITE from ini nt eee 28 8 . e | 4 
. an in + Wit Thugs 
eee e an ace further; : the whole wala hall nt bib ga Wm gg oma is” 
Fre Enapan, 

| Act'enatovs. adj. :[&nipnxe,, Or JT four «head 1. To own the krowtedge of '3 LET PUT or 
| Denbam. n in a particular 
2. That which delerves the 


4 hateful : 47 RB, — [acer bug, 9 4 Acid, with an Aden 3 know my min, e ee | 
— — of rou eſs, as molt its azo, babe R c ons $10. boot. + "2 
deteſtable ; and, by 3 on Ja . n uy my . 11 end e e, ö 
LU Tu . Aenne. ee. * Lat.] Ira fouls eternity ane doubts | „ e - 
The chief part of the miſery of wicked men, and thoſe accurſed | ** A rough four taſte tz 'To' confeſs ; „ 5 
| 11 the devils, ls this, that they are of a diipofition contrary to | 2+ be to men, ſharpneſy of temper ; IPO SO 2 I acknowledge my trantyreffions z and my fin du eber before 
ſeed from whi h Tillotſon, . exe; hy om torr hed all namely, Ay whey "To "Pſatn li. 3. 
ſprung, | re, vivacity of remark, ra-. 
Ay , ke the fed fi which. they . | ther thegifts of youth than of fold age. but acerbitys cy boy [3 own as, a benefit: ſometimes with the partiele 
Accu ABLE. 4%. [from the verb accuſe. That which 


may be cenſured ; blameable ; culpable. 


To ACE'RVATE. v. 4. [acerve, Lat.] To heap up. Dic. Feine een E OT 
Aczeva'TtiOn. 2. % [from acervate., 5 een Taught them ; but they bio Lifts — ak. | Miltons 


be a manifeſt defeR, and Nature's improviſion were | 10 che firſt place thank full # the Al- 
juſtly 3 if animals, ſo ſubject unto diſeaſts from bilious Ac 2855 2 75 of h OR 'Dia. _ mighty. NUR ae 7 — þ Denn & | ing an and 
cauſes, ſhould want aproper conveyance for choler. Brown a kr. Acre N That which has the proſecution of my preſent ſtudles. 
Acouta TION. 2 3 rand] | = any 1 8 or acidity "*Acxno'iaporxo, ad, [from 24 Gen 
1. The act of Ts | | The ſame perſons, perhaps, had enj their bealth as. well wich ful ready to acknowl nw, _—_ A 
ys — anal 0. LE | a mixture of animal diet qualified- 92 a Cufficienr _Galliciſm, reconnoiſante 7 
And of their vain conteſt appear'd 2 — | \Miilton, | 44 center; as, bread, — and fermented liquors. He has ſhewn his hero acknewledgi a wo 


2. The charge brought againſt N 5 in accuſer. Ack ros. adj. That which has in it thing four. Dig. m_— _ hard-hearted j"but, at 


Wo 
AcgTO'sTY, Fs from acet tate of bein nl 
Theſe accuſations, and theſe e ina 7 .acetoſe, or of 2 xn. th "4 Die 2 WLEDGMENT, # ”, ''[ pep achnow 


3 1 _— _ ay barony deer Acx'rovg. adj. [from -acetum, vinegar, Lat. Having e 5 _ ORE BEANIE 
and hei re r fore Jaw: fr her there is x0 lv, her | the quality of 'vinegar/z ſour. wy. contemplation of the human nature doth, . 
be 1 and mo mew can be no tranſgralſion, I Raiſins, which conſiſt chiefly of the Juice of „inſpiſfsted .\ſary mg and — 50/9 of cauſes, carry us up to the yy bet 
Fon be. wo (nal there ou dry to be no accuſa South, | in the ſkins or huſks by the avolation of the phone moiſture.  acknow t of the Delty; hoeaulsit r 
3. [In the ſenſe of the coir] A declaration of ſome Germs be e 2 Wee ee W bo an original of every ſucceſſive Individual. - Hales ON. 
CCC... ᷑ cc — 
to inſliè ſome judgment on the g -'# wi 5 75 „J een ate, and in the plural aller, of one e the{ bündeh was daptivnd 2 by Phils [ment | 
4 1 vations 125 4 5 i itive manner being preſerved chiefly in . 3. Confeſſion of a fault. | oy 
wrt ace e „ vs the ſake of de mn ure. ] A ene. e. Confeſſion of u benefit received; Frutltue. 
„ b hve — prd-| Fg I' 2 ee: 
8$ATORY, nes with ac make 8 y 
1 oridantail Si n That bea that all trembls ut thy dn. aufen. England were e HITNG nor any 1 of ſubjee- 


R of adultery, the accuſer ought to fot forth, in the ac- * ſhow'r your ſhooting corns 


t 0 * made. we 8 Ireland. 


; libel, ſome certain and definite tine. . p 
T ACCU s. v. 4. [accuſo, Lat.] mou To 8 v. u. [See Aenx. ] To be i tn 99555 "received. TOE 
1 ſabi & of confers el | RSS NIN will , if tong Ox upon fiſhing upon bis coat and — this may not be 1 
ore | - * ac Ne 5 difficu bred upon __ any — yet if it appear to de an anclent T 0, mv out — 
And, calling — accus 2e ngof lth. Dr, 4 CHI'BVE. . a. [achever, Fe. 0 1 be _ 20 —_ determined or extingulſhed 
4 To perform, to finiſh a defign ; | tween us, It may with juſtice be inſiſted on. 'Temple's: — 


do de the ill conſequences of Noir prine 


3 of al tho pes 
The profeſſors are accuſed _ Our tolle, my friends, are crown d with fare | 


oſs 1 ACME. n. /. fre Or.] The height of any thing; 


It ſometimes admits the particle rb greater part perform'd, achieve the leſs”, Dun. more eſpecially uſed to - ke the heighrof a diftem- 
5 Never ſend up u leg of a fowl at ſu "hile there is a cat or TO To gain, to obtain. per, which is divided into four periods, I: The 
dog in the houſe, that: can be accuſed for running away with it: | N ns dee 7 | arche, the beginning or firſt attack, 2. Anabafic, the 
CCC i Krebs T . aher, wth.. 3. Acme, the height. And, 4. Paracme, 
„To blame.-or cenſure, in oppoſition to a tanſo 8 | - If I achieve not this young modeſt girl, _ — Sholypegre. | which is the declenſon of the diftemper. | —— 
3. juſtification op pP "I haft , l. liberty, confin'd | A Aco'LoTH1 ay 1. h [ane , Or.] One of che 
Within ates | t 
Thelr cnſlnce barlng itn and ther thoughts the mean |=.” ee Fu alin by ge ing gers, e de denen for the offices nhl oe pro 
© while accuſing or elſe excuſing one another. „Kom. Ii. 15, 4 gn groaning _—_ 3 their arms relie -C d. Prior. ae 6 
N yalour would their floth too much accuſe, Acui'zvan . /. He that performs ; he that obtains It is duty, 1 * to the papal law, when the biſhop ſings 
nne Benin Brat Love, What he een, after. | "has hap rg Ge e ee 2 i 
— TTY nf [from ace He that brings a charge 0, ory 1 is twice Ws hes the ax bt hams 6a | formed ; to ordain the acolothiſt, to keep the 3 
— „e Acur'sVEMBNT, 5. / [achevement, Fr.] |A'coLyTs. u. / The ſame with Agolof Her-. 
. their ſex, as women z others, of their age, as pupils and infants; | 1+ The * of an action. | © "" 1 A'contTe. #. / [aconitum, Lat. ] Properly the herb 
others upon the account of ſome crimes committed by them ; and R 2. r- 1 about, | | | wolfs-ban e, but commonly uſed in poetical language 
. others, on the ſcore of ſome filthy lucre they 2 to gain there - That f wake martial crew, for 4 ha eneral. 
by; others, on the ſcore of their conditions, as libertines againſt their t famous hard achievements ſtill purſue. Fairy Queen. Our land 5 from the rage of freed, 
patrons ; and others, through a ſuſpicion of calumny, as having | 2, The eſcutcheon, or enſigns armorial, granted to el Nor nouriſhes the lion's angry of ty | 8 
2. — given falſe evidence; and, laſtly, others on account of man for the performance of great actions. Nor pose nous aconits is here product, of a es. 
» as not being worth more than ty aurei. Ayliffe's Par. Then ſhall the war, and fiern debate, and Arif | Or grows unknown, or is, when known, hull _ Dryden. 
t good man, who drank the pois'nous draught, | rep be the bus neſt of my life z 4 eſpair, that aconite does prove 4 2 
Wi mind ſerene, 2 could not wiſh to ſee And in fame, the duſty ſpoils ng 1 And certain death to others love, 5 
u Dryden. High on py Bran by roof my bannkr hall be hung, | That pee tiever yet withitood, © 
perſon accuſed maketh his innocence plainly to appear Rank'd with my champions bucktersz and below Does nouriſh mine, and turns to blood, Gravtith, 
Ro np ant ee in nn] = Til uo ne ct fe Don Aon.» (eqn, Bax from. as, an ok, an 
ACS nſed, " © Gulliver's Travels, N. in the firſt ſenſe, i is derived from. achieve, 
To 


conn, corn or grain 3 that is, the grain or fruit of 
M. v. 4. [accoltumer, Fr.] To habi-| ® it ſignifies ze perform; in the ſecond, from achieve, che oak.] The ſeed or fruit born by the oak, | 


tuate, to enure: with the particle 10. It is uſed chiefly | a it 1mports 70 gain, I ©, Brrours, ſuch as are but acorne In our younger brows, grow oaks 
| of perſons hs 7 | A'cnino. . 1 (om ache.) Pain ; uneaſineſs. ] ia our older heads, dnd dacoine | inflexible, ; . 
How (hall we breathe In other ait „ When old age comes to wait upon 6 great and worſhipful finner , Content with food which nature freely bred, 
: Tow 1 . to immortal fruits ? © Milton, | it comes attended with many painful 1 and achings, — a "7X (arp opt oe rebar they — | 
been ſelf to boo Fi » 
FW... —— 33 8 * 3 ke AN ACHOR. *. 7. [ achor, Lat. & àxdę, N A 7 H An . E 1 out . Agg. 
To Accu ron. v. 8. To be wont to do any thing. | cies of the herpes; it appears with a cruſty ſcab, | de ppi le gathered from the wess in the woods has qertalaly 
Obſolete, | which cauſes an itching on the ſurface of the head, ects them to him Locks 
2 dont over. inighted funk and 22 » ſaving one woman, | occaſioned by a ſalt ſharp ſerum oozing through the Jed adj. from acorn]. Stored with acorns. 
, got hold n again, which moſt living things accu/-] ſkin, 7 ay Like 8 full aud bo- | Shakeſptare. 


Accu'sroMABLE. adj. _ accuſſom.] Of ar A'CID. adj, [ acidus, Lat. acidh, Fr.] Sour, ſh Acc usriexs. . ,. [au, of axis Gr, to hear] 


ſharp, 
tom or habit; habitual, cuſtom Wild on 4 laſt longer than garden trees; and, in "tha ſame kind, 


ol | 1, Tne doctrine or theory of ſounds. 
Animals even of the ſame original, extraQion, and ſpecies, may * e _ Ne,, , 2. Medicines to help the hearing... Nuno. 
de diverſified by accuſfomable reſidence in one climate, from what Acid, or ſour from a ſalt of the ſane nature, without | T AC QUA'INT. . As {[ accointer, Fr. 
| they are in another, Hale's Origin of Mankind. | mixture of oil 1 in auſtere taſtes, the oily parts have not diſen- | 1, To make familiar with: applied eit er in perſons 
Accu"sroMABLY., adv. According to cuſtom. tangled themlelves from the ſalts and earthy parts z ſuch is the taſte |, gr things. It has cuir before the object. 
1 the king's fines ac ly paid for the purchaſing of of unripe fruits, Arbutbnot on Aliments. We chet acquaint ourſelves with ev? ry zone, 
writs original, I find no certain beginning of them, and do there- Liquors and ſubſtances are called acids, which, being compoſed of Adzats oe 1 en — 
fore think that they'grew up with the chancery, Bacon's Alicnations. pointe particles, affect the taſte in a ſharp and piercing manner. | 9 en we come hams, are to ourſelves unknown, 
Accu'srquanc. 2. /. [accoltumetnce, Fr.] Cuſtom, | The common * of by we » whether any particular Jiquor hath in And unacquainted ſtill with our own ſoul, _ Davies 
habit, uſe, irs por will turn 1 ASE e h —— . I a eee Milten, : 
Through accuffomance and gence, and ſome other © 0 2 Like fortunes may her ſoul acquaint, 
| DDr in e eee, eee : N. Before « man can (peak on any lubjec, Kin peeſſiry tobe oc 
others. Her 5 1. / 5 — 7 * Ghar _ of being ' quainted With it. Locke on Education. 
Accv"srOMARILY. adv, In a cuſtom 3 2 d; an l fourn amar Acre 22 anclent and modern 3 
cording to common or cultomary falle er ay of + dere lor, carts ud retce | 07, now, . ler petty iſ af your vo 
Go bn, rhetorick, and expoſe the peculiar eminency which you canis L arr bod ad ncaa res Ks. and yourſelves ern ral nature, and the workings of your 
«ccnftemarily marſſial before logic to public view. Cleveland, 8 EY (4, Ag ee of a We vas own pits ; ; Waiti't Logich. 
2 —ç — accyſtom.) Uſual ; prac- _ 5 pars wall, xnd demands # quite difers t dier from ay inform. With is more in uſe before the object 
cu ecidity or ſou u on 84 
Accu'sTOMED. adj, [from accu/fom.] According to cuſ- | A*ctDngss. n, / [from acid.] The quality of bein ot for ſome other reaſons, — 9 
2 2 ; ; uſual | acid; iy, Ac! 25 12 A. | S FO fir oY Twelfth Night. 
e 888 33 ene ee eee ACFDULA. n. /. [that is, agu acidule,) Medicinal} 4 friand in country acquaints me, that two or three 
in this a quarter of an hour Shakeſpeare's Macheth ſprings im ated with ſharp particles, as all the | the town are got among them, and have brought words ds 
Ack. . |. [At not he honih d of "| nitrous, chaly beate, and alum ſprings are. Laincy. Which were never before in thoſe parts. 
&. Y gni ed a piece money, The gelle, or medical ſprings, 0 greater quantity of thei 20 AINTANCE. . 7. [accointance, Fr.] 
but any integer, from whenee is derived the word minerals than uſual 3 and even the ordi dale, which were ſtate of bein acquainted- with; familiarity | 
ace, or unit. Thas As ſignified the whole inheritance. before clear, freſh, and limyid, become rent and turbid, and are ed I s 1 d ll A. ; 
Arbuthnot on Cains.] FF as the earth- | "know ge. It is applie 1 well to perſons 
1. An unit; a ſingle point on cards or dice. N quake las, Weodward's Natural Hiftory, | *hings, with the particle auf the f 5 of his 
When lots are ſhutHed together in al or pitcher; or if | To Ac1"DULATE. w. 4. [aciduler, Fr.) To impregnate Nor wes his ee e eg 225 
do man Mlindfold cats a die, what reaſ reaſon in the can he hae] or tinge with acids in a flight de degree. | „ 4 
—— W draw . white tone rater than a ode or A diet of freſh unſalted 4 watery Hquote acidu/ated, fari- [ quginrance with him; 2 we ſeldom hear of a celebrated perſon, A 
2. A fa ce IE ; an Sonch, naceous emollient (ubſtances, ſo . I E lome notorious weakneſſes and infirmi- N 
ſmall quan particle atom. ” * I Arb on Aliments es. * 8 4 
1 * ; 7 1 


9 q | | Would 


8 n 


= A ACR „ 
Wool u be admitted ualntance with Ood, let us Ru d es lt N 1 | R 7. WH, a below the Nera as 77 
Ace wat boy» mg vb ns -_ — — AcqunrIOv. . % [acquiſtio, Lat.] ; | e 7 = 2 5 the time of 


ir . 1. The add of acquiring or gaining, | 
2. Familiar 


: Each man has but a limited right to the things of the world , d « [from: acronyc "A | 
, 6. mply without a prepoſition, and the natural allowed way, by which Tx 3 the ee * adv, [from | ah] N At che 
un why acetar breakles from my tag 5 of theſe things, is by hie own in 0 ar He is tempeſtuous in the fummer, when he riſes hellacally, and 
Should "ſcape the true acquaintarce of mine ear, 8 . : : rainy in the winter, when he riſes acronycally, Dryden, 
and long converſe br —— iy EU — Great bir, all 6 ; re fo 1 | * de heb 7 of 1 ( the or feeds by k . Gr.) A 
In m_ manner he wy _ _ ow. were of his * 8 7 Le empire, Bee 1 lay Denbam's Sephy. A — gg * * they are 

ane 40 65 ging his carriage was to them, what“ A fate can never arrive to its period in à more deplorable crifit, | * Many corns will (miſt or have their turned into a | 

; - , , p 0 
CRE N and was always ready to do them, | gy of ans than when ſome prince lies hovering like a vulture to diſmember | like thick cream; wi ſend forth . ſubſtance . 


3. A flight or initial knowledge, ſhort of friendſhip, as| . 91% ry otuty, wit hpr teu 


ſpire. | ; 4 by im. 
A _CO—_— ding vow, and therefore I would ext. | At bir en. 2 [acyuiftivnr, Lat, That which ay ee adj, Having ſprouts, or having 
7 = 9 2 45 r — — — * 1 * ne \ eons. e For want of turning, when the malt is ſpread on the floor, It 
t, you need only 1 one of my letters, and compare It with fol N ſt 2 0 A 7 Vaal tn in his body, when fortune | comes and ſprouts at both ends, which is called acreſpired, and is 
my facez for my face and letters are counterparts of my heart, | hg , with him « terult Yo fit only for ſwine. M, 
fo P op. M 


Wine. AAG 86. adv from a for at, or the French à, as it is 
A long noviclate of acquaintance ſhould precede the vows of | Ac r. 1. / [See Acquesr.] Acquirement ; | . , as it ig 
ſhi : 


friendſhip. Bolingbroke. | attainment ; gain. Not in uſe, | eber 2 ries: 0 N Bog ..] Athwart, laid over 
4 The perſon with whom we are acquainted; him of | His ſervant he, with new acquift a we, bedr . W | 
Whom we have ſome knowled t the intimacy Of true experience from this groat event, „ 88, but aroſe the 

| Be, | With peace and conſolation hath diſmiſt, Milton, | firingsz and no harp hath the ſound fo melting and prolonged ax 
of friendſhip, | To AC for U acauiter, Fr. See Quit ] | the Iriſh harp, Bacon, 

In this ſenſe, the al is, in { uthor © 8 WIr. v. a, [acquiter, Fr. 1 | This view'd, but not enjoy'd, with arms acroſs 

a enle, . plur 8, in 10me & 0 6 1. To ſet free. — He ſtood, reflecting on his country's loſs Dryden, 

ua . 9 . 

| WY Un — e knight, —_ do I "_ (for 2 ww 2 There is a ſet of artiſans, who, by the "_ " ſeveral poles, which, 
Hle wand'ring peril cloſely did lament, Bur joy her thrill for ev ay . . they lay acroſs each others ſhoulders, bui emſelves up into a 


| kind amid; ſo that ſe ile of in the air of 
1 EG — — N delight, * And yield for pledge my poor captived beart. „. | gr fie rows ring one a... oc. Ae. 

That young e eee oats, "gn — al well _ 2. To clear from a charge of guilt ; to abfolve: Op- Acad rick. 2. / [from Age. and ine, Gr. A 

be ſuch « one that may be able to tell them, what acquaintances they pore to condemn, either _— with an accuſative, | poem in which the firſt letter of every line bei 


are to ſeek, what exerciſes or diſcipline the place yleldeth. Bacon, , the Jury acquitted him, or wit 


the particles am or | taken, makes up the name of the perſon or thing on 
T0 BY „ een ag acquired you as many friends, as there of, which is more common, before the crime. | Which the poem is written, 6% _ 
eo he have the honour to be known to you 3 mere ac- If H fin, then thou markeſt me, and thou wilt not acquic me from], e. 4; a 
ance you haye none, you have drawn them all Into a nearer mine iniquity, | Jeb, x. 14. ACROSTICK, 4%. : 
ine; and they who have converſed with you, are for ever after By the fuffrage of the moſt and beſt he 1s ulreddy acquitted, and, | 1. That which relates to an acroſtick. 
NY gag Dryden, by the ſentence of ſome, condemned, | Dryden. | 2, That which contains acroſticks, 
6 ſee he is aſhamed of his neareſt acquaintances, He that judges, without informing himſelf to the utmoſt that he Leave writing plays, and chooſe for thy command ; 
or 1 againfl Nentiy. 1, capable, cannot acquit himſelf of judging amiſs. Tote. Some peaceful province in acroffick land : ” 
Ac a AINTED, adj, (from acquaint ] Familiar; well Neither do I refle& upon the memory of his majeſty, whom If There thou may'ſt wings diſplay, and altars raiſe, 
| own z not new. entirely acquit of any Imputatlon. | Swift. Þ Ang torture one poor word ten thouſand ways. Dryden. 
re 3 To clear from any obligation, 8 | #CROTERS, 'or ACROTERLA. n. /; [from axgo,. 
war or peace, or at once, ma to my principles, and not diſpir my a ons, ; | 
As things cd and familiar to us, - Shaheſpeare, | have, by the ble ng of God on my — 3 all dif- | Gr. the extremity of any _— attle pedeſtals 


cqQua'sr. . / 5 : ficulti d, In f eaf itred myſelf of the debt which | without baſes, placed at the middle and the two 
%% Z—: ͤ Dep | Extremes of pediments, ometimes ſerving to ſap 

e ttachment, acquiſition ; the thing gained, | 4+ In a ſimilar ſenſe, it is ſaid, The man hath acquitted | port ſtatues, Wn 3 S 
* 


ö w acgveſht are more burden than ſtrength, Bacon, bim/alf well ; that is, he hath diſcharged his duty. | 7% ACT. », . [ ago, aftum, Lat.] | 
* Mud epi near the often of rivers, makes continual additions | ACQUI'TMENT» . / [from acquit.] The ſtate of be- 1. Lo be in action, not to reſt. | 
1 to the land, thereby excluding the ſea, and preſerving theſe ſhells as acquitted, or act of acquitting. g | 


in He hangs between, in doubt to a# or reſt P 
77 ev and 4.2 Its new ac andencroachments, Woodward, Nu word imports r on acquitment or diſcharge of a man | 2, To perform the proper functions. y Pe. 
0 Cl SCE. v. u. [ acquie/cer, Fr. acquieſcere, upon ſome precedent accuſation, and a full trial and cognizance 01 Albeit the will is not capable of being compelled to any of ity 
| 2 To reſt in, or remain ſatisfied with, without hls cauſe had thereupon, South, \ | 


- a „ n actings, yet it is capable of being made to af with more. or leſs. 
ition or diſcontent. It has in before the object. Acqui'TTAL. . F In law, is a deliverance and ſet- | difficulty, according to the different impreſſions it receives from 
e 


| thers will, upon account of the receivedneſs of the propoſed ting free from ſuſpicion or guiltineſs of an of- | motives or obje cs. : | South, 
| 2 think It rather worthy to be examined than . fence. 1 Cosxvell. 3. To practiſe arts or duties; to conduct one's ſelf. 
Ts. | | hs The conſtant deſign of both theſe orators, was to drive ſome one "Tis plain that ſhe, who for a kingdom now | 
| i Nelther u bare approbation of, nor a mere wiſhing, nor unadlive particular point, either the condemnation or acquittal of an accuſed Would ſacrifice her love, and break her vow, 
17 — oy in nor, N a N Ir perſon, Swift, Not out of love, but intereſt, efs _— 10 | 
1 a. » Can paſs before r a man's willin - | _ And would, ev'n in my arms, lie thinking of a 8 
things and, con 2 K men, upon this account, wil needs To Acqui ESR e To procure an acquittance ; 8 Dryaen's e e 
take up and acquiefee in an alry ungrounded perſuaſion, that they | do acquit ; a wor d not in preſent uſe, The deſire of happineſs, and the conſtraint it puts upon us to 
will thoſe things which really they not will, they fall thereby Intos | ut if black ſcandal, and foul-fac'd reproach, act tor it, no body accounts an abridgment of liberty. Lacie. 
grofy and fatal deluſſon. South, Attend the ſequel of your Impoſitlon, | The ſplendor of his office, is the token of that ſacred character 
Hille hath employed hls tranſcendent wiſdom and power, that by Your mere entorcement ſhall acquittance me which he inwardly bears : and one of theſe ought conſtantly to pug 
| theſe he might make way for hls benignity, as the end wherein they From all the Impure blots and ſtains thereof, Shakeſpeare. him in mind of the other, and excite him to a&# up to it, through 
ultimately acquieſees Crew. AcqQui'TTANCE. . h [from acquit 4 the whole courſe of his adminiſtration. Atterbury's Sermon. 
Acquix'scxnch, / [from acquie/ce.] 1. The act of diſcharging from a debt. — It is our part and duty to co-operate with this grace, vigorouſly 
1. A ſilent appearance of content, diſtinguiſhed on one 3 But ſoon ſhall — : | to 2 a ee and att TP = ec | 
from avowed othe = orbearance, no acquittance, ere day en 4 reſtores us. He has given eyes e blind, and fee e lame. 
— 1 conſent, on the r from opp» l A be ſhall oo retry beau god, | Milton. To prod gad, in f K ee 0 Var wwe Sermons. 
| | 2, A writing teſtifying the receipt of a debt, | . Io uce effects in ſome paſſive ſubject. 
mant — of the nodlilty, nor of the clergy, who were Pou — uce 4 — | 1 — tis we wait the wond'rous cauſe to find 
thought moſt averſe from It, there appeared any fign of contradle- 1 fam, # * How bode off Lao abc Garth's Di 
tlom to that y but an entire acqwig/cence In all the blihops thought fit or ſuch « ſlam, from ſpeclal oflwrs = The tomach, the Fence, the mufeles of the lower Ly, A 
to W | | n Of Charles his father. Shaheſpeart's Love's Labour Left, e ſtomach, the inteſtines, the muſcles of the lower belly, all 
. Jatisſacklon, reſt content They quickly pay their debt, and then 8 act upon the alimentz beſides, the chyle is not ſucked, but 
0 8 4 * . Ih Take no acquittancery but pay again. Donne. = ape” into the mouths of the lacteals, by the action of the 
hay dead Have ging over thtr purſes ater fame elther |] Tho ſame man bought and fold windig paid the money, and | Bbre of the guts E 
| which atten W or th batter Informations or natural coldneſh of . . e Mean T7. ACT: $4, 
aye 4 but 1 


from uieſeencein their | Ae. n. J. Lene, Sax.] A quantity of land con- 1. To bear a borrowed character; as, a ſtage- player. 
preſent W —hnqpps of it, F A. taining 60 In th fort 20 and Four in — Honour and ſhame from no condition riſez en 
3. Submiſſion, confidence, 4 


| | or four thouſand eight hundred and forty ſquare | „ 4% well your part, there all the honour lies, Pepte 
— .,, ͤ . 
an t faith, a , 
9 of theſe, _ N — — — ele And —— e Nee CO An King Lear. | With a#ed fear the villain thus purſued, Dryden. 
13 wy ; OR noms A'onto, adj. [acer, Lat.] Of a hot biting taſte; | 3: To actuate; to put in motion; to regulate the 
CQUI'RABLE, aq. [from acquire.) That which may . movements. 
be acquired or Ae re wats, 6 as to leave a painful heat upon the organs 


Moſt people in the world are add by levity and humour, by ſtrange 
South. 


'Thefe rational InftlnAts, the connate A 0 In the Bitter and acrid differ on by the ſharp particles of the firſt delng and irrational changes. 


| Perhaps th 4 as Lucifer, as. 7 
human, gh thy ts de pur nd ec i] a : r g . H. uf J: tot Dama 
tha very erafls and are | of the 8 to any acquiſition | . R „ Arbuthuot on Aliment. and are aHed, not by devotion, but deſign. 1 
by induftry, or the exercife of the diſcurſive faculty, in man. Acxtno'niovs, adj, Abounding with acrimony; We ſuppoſe two diſtin, incommunicable conſelouſneſſes ating 


Hales Orlgin of Mankind. ſharp z corroſive. the ſame body, the one conſtantly by day, the other by night; and 
I the powers of cogitation, and volition, and A are. el. If gall cannot be rendered acrimeniont, and bitter of Itſelf, then] on the other fide, the fame conſciouſneſs atting by intervals two 
ther Inherent In matter as ſuch, nor t to matter by any mo- whatever acrimony or amaritude reduunds In it, muſt be from the] diftinR bodies, | Lale. 
| 


$6 tlon or modification of It It neceflarily follows, that they proceed | admixture of melancholy, Harvey on Conſumption. | Ac r. n. . [aftum, _ | 
* from ſome coghtative ſubſtanee, foine Incorporeal inhabitant within | ACRIMONY. n. / Iowa, Lat. | ' . 
( 1 — Al fplelt and foul, 286 n 1. / [acrimonia, Lat.] | 1. Something done; a z an exploit, whether good 


L ' 
"STNCOUNRE, x ® Tagort, ere * 


1 "There be plants that have a milk in them when they are cut; | \ 

, | Fr To am by one's own abour or power i to obtain as, ti » old lettuce, ſow-thiſtles, as: The cauſe may be an May make WO Aro ? Ty 2 mw 

0 what is not received from nature, or tranſmitted by | Inception of putrefaRtion t for thoſe milks have all an acrimony, Better to leave undone, than by our deed 

® Inheritance. | m_ one would think they ſhould be lenitive. Bacon't Nat. Hift. Acquire too high a fame, Shateſþ. Ant. and Clopatra. 
I | | Rettet to leave undone, than by our deed | The chymiſts define alt, from ſome of Its properties, to be a he conſcious wretch muſt all his as reveal; => 
* Arne ton Ned © fame, white hey we farve, w away. body fuſible in the fire, congealable again by cold into brittle glebes Loth to confeſs, unable to conceal ; 

* e 1 , Siet eve Ae eee or cryſtale, foluble in water, ſo as to diſappear, not malleable, and 


| | From the firſt moment of his vital breath, 
A 8. 'To come to to attain. having ſomething in it which affects the organs of oy with a 


* ? ; / 


n ke ok 4 To his py our of eren death. g. Dryden. 
Malen cannot be perceived without the perception of Its terms nt ; | 3+ Agency z the power of producing an effect. 
A vis, the parts of ſpace which it immediately lefs and thoſe which | ** _ neſs of temper, ſeverity, bitterneſs of thought I will try the forces 
$i, It next gehe Snell Feen, | 0 14 Of theſe thy compounds on ſuch creatures as 
23] Acqui'nan, particip. ad), [from arquire.] Gaine by John tilt ſet himſelf, with much acrimcry and indigna- We count not worth the hanging 3 but none human 
| , +" g tion, to baffle this ſenſeleſs arrogant conceit of theirs, which made To try the vigour of them, and apply 
þ one's ſelf, in oppoſition to thoſe things which are m huff at the doQtrine of repentance, as a thing below them, Allay ments to their a#z and by them gather ; 
i beſtuwed by nature. and not at all belonging to them. South, "Their ſeveral-virtues and effects. Shakeſp. Cymbeli 
. We ale feldoin at cafe, and free enough from the Golicitation of | AenirT uns. % [from acrid.] An acrid taſte; a 3. Action; the performance of exploits ; production of 
* e « rey rage 2 * ſueceſlion of uneaſl- biting heat on the palate, | 5 (. | | * | 
* — 3 — — 4 — wil in — 5 ih « 17 71 — 3 vitriol, with its aſtringent anne Lamm is fo much in your nature to do good, that your life is but one 
: 1 4 . ome acrituee, eum. | continued ac? of placing benefit on many, as the ſun is always car - 
; Ae av N.. 6 [ from ac v.] The perſon that AcnxoOana'tICAL, adj, [a 20 Sen, Gr. I hear.] Of] Tying bis light to ſome part or other of the world, Dryd. Tablet. 
1 acquires } & gainer. : or pertaining to deep learning ; the nh polite . exo | Who forth from nothing call'd this comely frame, 
= * av * Nr 1 1. k [from acquire.) TI m_ | terſcal 8 P 8 P The d will oy „his word and work, the ſame. Pri. 
4 acquired i gain; attainment. The word may * 8 W 4+ The doing of ſome particular thing ; a ſtep taken; 
" properly uſed In oppoſition to the gifts of nature. * 8 1 — 6 "| © purpole executed. | 
L298 Thele his ecguiranentty by Induftry, were exceedingly doth en- : 1 a ; : This af ades me, 
$i need and enlarged dy many excellent endowments of nature. ſophy, to which none but friends and ſcholars were] That this remotion of the duke and her, 
4 Hayward ee Edward VI.] admitted by him. | | Is practice only. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
. By a content and acquleſrence In every ſpeyies. of truth, we em. Ache vet. . from Ace, m, and t, 53. A ſtate of reality; effect. Zo 
& des LN pr ſo much $4 may ye * d erz importing the beginning . A term This ſeeds of herbs and plants at the firſt are not In att, but in 
. > It {+ very difficult ts lay down acyuirewant of a tate. | Of aſtronomy, applied to the ſtars, of which the rifing reren 2 
5 ſe ed a al hen th either e xcepted, who actuall and everlaſtingly is whatſoever 
4 Tha faculty muſt, doe, de dora with ut. 1 er N 1 Fn i wy” *Y he may be, and which cannot here be that which gow he 6 nn 


* 3 oy * 
* —— . 
7 r p 


a ACT. 


i other things beſides ure format in poſſibly, which ua yet 
Sure they *re conſcious 
miſchief, and are fled 
Of ſome intended e Denban's Sophy. 


In a# to ſhoot; a filyer bow ſhe bore. Do den. 


K required by Chriſt 
doubt but | 
4 came to will, in that laſt ſcene of their 
laſt act, immediately before the exit, r 
performed at an other point r 
ne „ Hammond 


Five act᷑i are the juſt meaſure of a fly. Roſcommon, 
g. A decree of à court of juſtice, or edi of a legiſ- 
lature. : 
They make ediQs for uſury to ſupport uſurers, daily any 
wholeſome aft GE agunt the rich 5 provide more plere- 
to chain up an . 
3 oy Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus, 
You that are king, though he do wear the crown, | 
Have caus'd him, by new act of parliament, | 
To blot out me. : Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
g. Record of judicial roceedings. x 
Judicial aer are all thoſe matters w ch relate to judicial proceed- 
ings ; and being reduced into writing by a public notary, are recorded 
dy the authority of the judge. | 
A*cT10N, 2. /. [aftion, Fr. actie, Lat.] | 
1. The quality or ſtate of acting, oppoſite to ref. 
O noble Engliſh ! that could entertain 5 
Wich nalf their forces the full power of France; 
And let another half ſtand laughing by, 
All out of work, and cold for action. Sbaleſp. Henry V. 
2. An act or thing done ; a deed, | | 
This arion, I now go on, 0 
Is for my better grace. Shakeſpeare's Winter"s Tale. 
God never accepts a good inclination, inſtead of a good ation, 
where that «ion may be done j nay, ſo much the contrary, that, if 
a good inclination be not ſeconded by a good ain, the want of 
that action is made ſo much the more criminal and ene ; 
' | fb. Soutb. 
3. Ageney, operation. | by 
It is better, therefore, that the earth ſhould move about its own 
center, and make thoſe uſeful vicifſitudes of night and day, than ex- 
poſe always the ſame fide to the ation of the ſun. Bentley. 
He has ſettled laws, and laid down rules, conformable to which 
natural bodies are governed in their a&#jons upon one another. 


. The ſeries of events repreſented in a fable. 
This arion ſhould have three qualifications. Firſt, it ſhould be 
but one action; ſecondly, it ſhould be an entire a#ion z and, thirdly, 
it ſhould be a great ation. on. 
body with the words ſpoken ; a part of aratory, 
4 — He that . _ the — wriſt, 
While he that hears makes fearful a#ion 
With wrinkled brows. Sbaleſp. King John. 
Our orators are obſerved to make uſe of leſs geſture or a#ion than 
thoſe of other countries, , Addiſon. 
6. [In law.] It is uſed with the prepoſition again/t be- 
re the perſon, and for before the thing. 


man again 


to any man 
ſued for in his own name, and no other man's. 
that, which lies as well again 


reſpect both to the thing and to the perſon. 


Nain & 
ain ſhall purſue the law ag 


alſo for the unjuſt detaining of the ſame. 
Aclen wpon thecaſe, in an action given for. redreſs 
| _ without force againſt any man, 


Aion u 


| breach of a ſtatute. 


tune than I, ſince, all other things 


1s the only lett. 
For our reward then, 
Firſt, all our debts are paidz dangers of law, 


land, 


niſhable, G 
is proceſs was formed z whereby he was found guilty of nough 
elſe, that 1 could learn, which was actienable, but * es 
Ke. Hewel's Vocal F. 


4 from more innocent cauſes. 
One that has a ſhare in a&ion; or ſtocks. 


of law; litigious. 


A knave, a raſcal, a filthy worſted-ſtocking knave; a lily-liver'd 
, 7 5 uh 


aftion-taking | L Shakeſpeare, 
ActiTtaA'T10N. n. , [from achite, Lat.] Action quick 


and frequent. 


This word is perhaps uſed only by 
by 


author alleged. 


nitre or ſalt, will turn water into ice, and that ina few hours 


time. 

5 e — rg. Lat.] : 

1. Lhat which has the power or quality of acting. 
cch pate tw have not only a . 4 


TP 
of gravity, and 
of ities 


uffers, 


When an even flame two hearts did 
His office 3 to fit mae 


dency 


fe li 


5. Geſticulation ; the accordance of the motions of the 


Actions are perſonal, real, and mixt : a&ion perſonal belongs to a 
another, by reaſon of any contract, offence, or cauſe 
of like force with a contract or offence, made or done by him, 
or ſome other for whoſe fact he is to anſwer. Action real is given 
nſ# another, that poſſeſſes the thing required or 
Sion mixt is 
or for the thing which we ſeek, as 
«gainſt the perſon that hath it; called mixt, becauſe it hath a mixt 


Action is. divided into civil, penal, and mixt. Action civil-is 
that which tends only to the recovery of that which is due to us; 
as a ſum of money formerly lent. - Aion penal is that which aims 
at ſome penalty or puniſhment in the party ſued, be it corporal or 
1 as, in common law, the next friends of a man feloniouſly 
the murderer. Action mixt is that 
which ſeeks both the thing whereof we are deprived, and a penalty 


of wrongs 

law not ſpecially provided 

the Patute, Is an ation brought againſt a man upon | 
oy 


There was never man could have a 2 action againſt filthy for. 
granted me, her blindneſs 
be hr 


Action, decrees, judgments, againſt us quitted. ' Ben onſon. 
7. In the plural, in France, the ſame as focks in Eng- 


Aerion ABI E. adj. [from a&ien.] That which ad- 
mits an action in law to be brought againſt it; pu- 


No man's face is ajonable i theſe fingularities are interpretable 
71 41 Colli 


* iers 
CTIONARY, or Acrioxisr. 3. % [from action.] 


A*CTION-TAKXIN'G. adj. Accuſtomed to reſent by means 


d Did. 
To A'cTivarg, v. 4. [from a#ive,) To make active. 


As ſnow and ice, eſpecially being holpen, and their cold aivated 


ſo it may be, it will turn wood or tiff clay into ſtone, in longer 
| - Bacon. 


ed with | 
ve laws of motion as naturally reſult from that force, | 
are „ Spravna ative principles, ſuch as is that 
which cauſes fermentation, and the cohefion 
Newton's Opticht. 


2. That which aQs, oppoſed to paſue, or that which 


Bacon. 


4. 


part of a play, during which the action proceeds * 


Ac 


Buſy; engaged in adion 
. the mental 


"Tis virtuous action that muſt praiſe bring forth, 
Without which, flow advice is little worth Goa? 
they who give good counſel, praiſe deſerve, 


PraQical ; not merely theoretical. 
had in theſe men freſh 


Yet 
Tho' in the «Five part they 


The world 


* ous ſuch active errors are. 


Cbeyne. * 


| 


Addiſon.) A*CTRE8S. n. . [africe, Fr. 
1. She that pe 

Virgil has, indeed, admitted Fame as an a#reſs in the /Eneid ; 
but the part ſhe acts is very ſhort, and none of the moſt admired 


. 


5. Nimble; 
Some 


3. In act; not purely in ſpeculation. 


For he that but conceives a crime in thought, 


A'CTUALLY. adv. 


A*cTuvarness. n./. [from a# 
ing aQtual, © 


A*cTuary. n, / [aQzarivs, Lat.] The 3 who] 
compiles the minutes of the proceedings of a 


1 


agile ick. | 
NT cw 


And ſome with darts their afive finews <6 
6. 7 grammar, 8 | 5 
verb active which ſignifies action; as, I tea 
No | En Clarke's Litin Grammar. 
A*cT1vELY, adv. [from activr.] In 


buſily; nimbly. In an active fignification ; as, 57 
— is uſed actively. 


A*cTivensss. 3. % [from a&ive.] The 
ing active; quickneſs ; nimbleneſs, 


more rarely uſed than aFivity. 


What ſtrange agility and a#iveneſs do our common tumblers and 


attain-to, by continual exerciſe ! 


| Wilkins 2 h. 
Acri'vir r. n. , [from afive.] The quality of balk 


dancers on the rope 


active: applied either to things or pe 


Salt put to ice, as in the producing 
the activity of cold. 


Our adverſary will not be idle, though we 
turn of our ſoul, and incident of our life : 


activity, will take advantage of our 


A*cToR, =. / [a&or, Lat.] 25 | 
1. He that acts or performs any thing. 

The virtues of either age may correct the defects of both: and 
ood for ſucceſſion, that young men may be learners, while men 


n age are act᷑ors. 


. B 

He who writes an Encomium Neronis, if he does it 3 is 
himſelf but a tranſcript of Nero in his mind, and would gladl 
enough ſee ſuch pranks, as he was famous for, aRed again, thoug 

e actor of them himſelf. 


2. He that perſonates a 


he dares not be 


Would you 


And nok this hydra ? They muſt ſweat no-leſs 


the artificial ice, increaſeth 


ce. 


character; a ſtage- player. 


have 


Such thi yr actor in the ſcene, 


To fit th 


Theſe falſe beauties of the 
bow z when the actor ceaſes to 
twinleling. | 


rms any thing. 


circumſtances of that divine work. 


We ſprights have juſt ſuch natures 

We had, for all the world, when human creatures; j 
And therefore I, that was an actreſ here, 
in there, 
2. A woman that plays on the ſtage, 
'A*CTUAL, adj, actuel, Fr. | 
1. That which compriſes 

In this ſlumbry agitation, beſides her 


Play all my tricks in hell, a 


ir properties, than t' expreſs their parts. Ben Jonſon, 
When a good ache, doth his part preſent, 7 
In every a& he our attention draws, 
That at the laſt he may find juſt applauſe. 
e are no more laſting than a rain - 


Ne yh 


ormances, what, at any time, have you heard her ſay ? 
n en ee 1 Shakeſpeare's Macherh, 
2. Really in act; not merely potential. - 
Sin, pow'r before 


Once actual; now in body, and to dwell 


Habitual habitant. 


Contracts the dan 
Then what muſt 


of an actual 


h we call matter. 


really. 


fault: 


expect, that ſtill proceeds 
To finiſh fin, and work up thoughts to deeds? 


AcTuA'LiTY. n. . [from actual.] The ſtate of being 
actual | | | | | 


The afuolity'of theſe ſpiritual qualities is thus impriſoned, though 
their * not quite aden z and thus ny" extended, 
impenetrable, paſſive, diviſible, unintelligent ſubſtance is gs Honig 

C 4 men 


[from aral] In akt; in effect; 
All mankind acknowledge themſelves able and ſufficient-to do 


many things, which a&ually they never do. 


Read one of the Chronicles, and 


were actually inſpired, and where, by a particular ſcheme of provi- 
ings were diſtinguiſhed by judgments or bleſſings, ac- 
cording as they promoted idolatry, or the worſhip of the true God, 


Though our tem As ſhould be full of dan 
wa] oe overtake us, yet 


dence, the 


the days of ſorrow ſhou 
poſe ourſelves on God, j 


a term of the civil law. 


Rogers, 
ual.) The quality of be- 


you will think 
ing a ual of the kings of Iſrael or Judah, where the hiſtorians 


Su the judge ſhould ſay, that he would 


the 


or writer of them ought to be preferred. 


a third and diſtin perfection of 


motion. 


The light made by this animal depends upon a living ſpirit, and 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
every man, who has not aFuated the grace given him, 


Such is 


to the ſubdui of rej fin, 
Men of the greateſt d 


it. 


re. 
AcTvo'ss. 


debauchirig with Rs Sings th inflame 
whereby it is cagacitated to corrode the lu! 


4 . 13 
. * 


intellect, filling the paſſive re- 


8 
of the greateſt Wilde are moſt fired with ambition ; and, 
on the contrary, mean and narrow minds are the leaſt acruated by 


W 22 paſſions are the ſprings which aFuate the 8 


ee ad; [from a#,] That which hath 
powers of action: a word little uſed. 
To A'cuarTE. v. a. [acue, Lat.] T 


0 
vigorate with of ſharpneſſ. 
b — any powers of ſharpneſt 


beef, 


oppoſed wear, 
or Loder Bona of which the duties are 
y 


a Je * : 


an active manner; 


A of be- 


are; he watches N 
A RR 


walking and other actual 


Dryden. | 


his is a word 


9 


Bacon. 


Rogers. : 


acon. |. 


| 4D-£G1O. . % [Italian, at leiſure.] A term uſed by 


Dryden, | 


South, ; 


you were read- 


we muſt re- 


court ; 


have the keeping of | 

of court remain with him, and the notary will have the 

_ cuſtody of them with himſelf t certainly, in this caſe, the 357 
iſe, 

A*cTvare.' adj. [from the verb To Gute.] Put into 

action; animated; 3 into effect. | 

+ The active informations of 

- ception of the will, Uke form cloſing with matter, grew actuate into 

praQtice, 


To ACTUATE. v. a. [from ago, afum, Lat.] To put 
into action; to invigorate or increaſe the powers of 


South, 


Decay of Piety. 


led meats, and 
d acudte the blood, 


Acv'tiats; adj, [aculeatur, Lat.] That 


ACU'TE. adj. [acutus, Lat.] 8 3 
1. Sharp, ending in à point ; oppbſed to obtuſe or Blunt. 


3. In a figurative enſe, 


in God. 
3. Spoken of the ſenſes, 


Acvu'TENESs. u. /. 


Dryden. | 


or though | 


Rogers. 
ſtrong 
ſharpen, to in- 


A D A 
which has a 


int or ſting ; - y 3 that which terminates in a 


| t. a ö 
N ACUMEN. #. % [Lat.] A ſharp point ; figuratively, 


quickneſs of intellects. 
Tube word was much affected by the learned Ariftarchus in com- 
mon converſation, to ſignify genius or natural acumen. 


Pope. 
8 particip. adj, Ending in 4 point 


ſs got acuminated and peinted, as In the reſt, but ſeemeth, 


as it cut off. | Brown's YVulgar Errour:. 
I inte this word, Meli me to 4 ſmall round ach 


tubercle, which hath not much pain, unlefs touched or rubs 


Having the ideas of an obtuſe and an acute angled triangle, both 
drawn from equal baſes and between parallels, 1 can, by intujtive 
knowledge, ive the one not to be the other, but cannot that 
way know w be equal. : Locke. 
applied to men, ingenious 3 
penetrating ; oppoſed to dull or flupid. 

The acute and ingenious author, among many very fine thoughts, 
and uncommon reflections, has ſtarted the notion of ſeeing all thi 


vigorous ; powerful in operation. 
ere our ſenſes altered, and 4 —— quicker and acuter, 
eee and outward ſcheme of things would have quite ano- 


to us. f | Loca. 
4+ Acute diſeaſe, Any diſeaſe, which is attended with 


an increaſed velocity of blood, and terminates in a 
few days ; oppoſed to chronical. | Duincy. 


5. Acute accent ; that which raiſes or ſharpens the voice... 
Acu"TE8LY. adv. (from acute.) After an acute man- 
ner; ſharply: it is uſed as well in the figurative as 


primitive ſenſe. e 
He that will look into many parts of Aſia and America, will find 


men reaſon there, perhaps, as acutely as himſelf, who yet never heard 


of a ſyllogiſm. f | Lockes © 
[from acute, which ſee.] | 
1. Sharpneſs, ET 


2, Force of intellects. | 


They would not be ſo apt to think, that there could be nothing 
| added to the acutencſs and penetration of their underſtandings 


| | Locks 
„. Quickneſs and vigonr of ent. 
If eyes ſo framed could not view at once the hand and the hour- 
plate, their owner could not be benefited by that acureneſs ; which, 
+ whilKit diſcovered the ſecret contrivance of the machine, made him 
loſe its uſe, Locle. 
4. Violence and ſpeedy criſis of a malady. ow” 
We apply preſent remedies according to indications, reſpecting 
rather the acuteneſs of the diſeaſe, and precipitancy of the occaſiony 
than the riſing and ſetting of ſtars. ret 
5. Sharpneſs of ſound. | 

This acutengſs of ſound will ſhew, that whilſt, to the eye, 
the bell ſeems to be at reſt, the minute parts of it conti- 
_ _ very briſk motion, 


. v ; | le. 
Apda'cTE. part. adj. adactut, Lat.] Driven b i : 
a word little uſed. The verb ada# is not uſed. Di,. 
A“DAOER. 2. /. [adagium, Lat.] A maxim handed down 
from antiquity z a proverb. | vr 
Shallow unimproved intelles are confident to cere 
' taintyz as if, contrary to the adage, ſcience had no friend but ige | 


ce. 5 Glawville's Scepſi 
Fine fruits of learning ! old ambitious fool, 


Dar'ſt thou apply that adage of the ſchool,  - 
As if tis g worth lies conceal'd, ; 
And ſcience is not ſcience till reveal'd ? Dryden. 


muſicians, to mark a flow time. 


S Þ 


Gr. that is inſuperable, infrangible.) 


1. a ſtone, imagined by writers, of impenetrable hard - 
nels. 1 | | 


So great a fear my name amongſt them ſſ 
That they ſuppos d I could rend bars of ſteel, : 
And ſpurn in pieces poſts of adamant. 
Satan, with vaſt and haughty ſtrides advanc'd, - 
Come tow'ring, arm'd in t and gold, | 
3 Eternal Deities, . 
Who rule the world with abſolute decrees, | 
And write whatever time ſhall 9 w pal, - © 5 
With pens of adamant, on plates 42 Dryden. 
2. The diamond, . 
Hardneſs, wherein ſome ſtones exceed all other bodles, and among 
them the adamant all other ſtones, being exalted to that ; 
thereof, that art in vain endeavours to counterfeit it, the facti 


ſtones of ch » in imitation, being eaſily detected by an ordi- 
nary _ | Ray on the Creation. 
3. Adamant is taken for the loadſtone. 
| You draw me, you hard-hearted adamant! 
But yet you draw not iron; for my heart 4 
Is true as ſteel, 3 Sbaleſpeare. 
Let him change his lodging from one part of the town do an- 
other, which is a great adamant of acquaintance, Bacon. 
ADAMANTE'A nas, [from adamant.) Hard as adamant. 
| He, weaponleſs 4 | : 
Made arms ridiculous, uſeleſs the forgery X 
Of brazen ſhield and ſpear, the hammer d cuiraſs, 
Chalybean temper'd Reel, and frock of mall 
Adamantean proof. "a | | 


This word occurs, perhaps, only in this paſſage. 
AbauANTIRE. — 422 Lat.] % 


1. Made of adamant. | 
Wide Is the fronting gate, and rais'd on high 
With adamantine columns, threats the ſky. Da dea. 
2. Having the qualities of adamant ; as, hardneſs, in- 
diſſolubility. 
Could Eve's weak hand, extended to the tree, 
In ſunder rend that adamentine chain, — 
Whoſe links effects and cauſes be, | 
And which to God's own chair doth fix'd remain? Davies. 
An eternal ſterility muſt have p the where all 
things had been fixed and faſtened everlaſtingly with the adaman- 
tine chains of ſpecific gravity ; if the had not ſpoken 
and ſaid, Let the earth bring forth grab, herd yielding ſeed, 
and the fruit-tree yielding fruit after its kind ; and it was ſo. 
N. 2 chains en * | 
's grim tyrant eternal wound, dope. 
* adamantine bonds the chief reſtrain, . Os 
And ſoon reſtore him to his regal ſeat. Doe. 


A"DaM's-APPLE. 3. / [in anatomy.]. A inent 
| reg anatomy. ]. A promin 


* 


7 ADA PT. v. a. [adapto, Lat. To fit one thing w 
another; to ſuit ; to proportion. Fatale Fg 


Tis 


| " 


t which they could not ſtrike 


A'DAMANT. ». / [adamas, Lat. from « and Myr, 


+6." 
=y 


N * W % 3 
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— 


ADD A D D e ADH 


21 br. 
4 trus, dot Vat le not be cet avnnibite 
SES, eee To nl fn lv) i wap 10 nin fr, 
re, always In the right, | | _ gr c. Ind The repreſentatives of the nation in > Ig . 
et e en Ab pr 1 8•77 F. alter of Mankind. N N 12. king to 4 It rel. wt == 
" t DDRE'S$. . / [ad r. 
| Lara. mn THEY one thing i 51 oppoſed 1. Verbal n 9 STO by iy of perſus. 
1 Letters, nuten. 
bo = to another ; the fitneſs of one . 1 TY e Ha ef . — N. þ 
| bone aides ere . Additament, or the thing added. naar gw r bart | 
. beaſt, as hatte f yet are * 1 2 2 85 by of bird 8 apr 3 it lions of opr (wn wiſdom, intrude Venue — ths ve ff we 
cw beginning or and of yoke there felan «© . 8. otic 4 -_ be willing make additions to what _— irſt — 1 as the wound, the paſſion might increaſe, Prive 
other, F than vn or 8 3 ” —-. unto the A ” 2 Ne methioks, I find we wiſe to fl Judge but os derer by thay n uf au 
7 rer. 
| „u the rope dub aſcribed either to (ome ele ſeal moron. But with additien _ 1 Milon _ | yr t 3 Mani: Improvement of the Abe 
* An 425 18 bal exquiſite ation of the alimoft| The aboliſhing of villanag ther with the cuſtom permitted . «+ 
* morgue lite 10 very ties of the one, and the nu- | among the nobles, of falling men lady wal a mighty addrva to to They often have reveal'd their paſſion to me t 
1 oth cavities of the other 3 8 the ſurfaces flo lock | the power of the Ac Foro : 820 8 But, we me, whoſe addreſs thou favour'ſt moſt ; 
A n one another; or ate, as It were, claſhed together. Boyk. | 3. In arithmetick, wiſh, Long to know; and yet N dread to hear it> Addifon, 
* I Ariane wh 8 . 25 — 5 1 the A — 2 — von of two or more nurnbers of like kind Le. ee "Fan POT Ions 2 
nece ilitle n r into 0 
| wif contre, and print dpi; of tne mir ma: 4. I Lav. A tl Lives t0.6 mga qual and above hi $: Manner of aidreling another ; a2, we lay, mas of 
4 77410 27 he e from adapt.) 1 chriſtian name and ſurname, ſhowing bia eſtate, de- 2 og CONTI” 1 9 oo A 
Some notes are to diſplay the adaptne/; - Ap yn e „] Free, n trade, age, oO of 3 4. Ski , dexterity: | 
Fon, | , could produce innumerable inſtantet, from blervn 
4: This word I have found no whete elſe. The nite, (hd dl Only rele 84 kin | | You, of events imputed to the profound ſkill my 5 of a 
# Anco'rborATE, v. 4. [from ad and carpur.] To This fhreyy reveneey erogatiens $3 — ag) _— in reality, were either mere effocts of negligence 
5 _ one with another ; hore W wrote Beloved ſons, be yours z which to confirm, = _ Sr fig iv emi n, natural 
wy ” * 8 = * This mana amphogs: e?. r Shakeſpeare's King Leer, Manner of directing a 22 1 a ſenſe A . 
„ G. ae, K. ; F h t he did * cantls, 8 
1 To join ſomething to Sona ws lakes, ß Gr Lol ey Aon ia. . [from addreſs.) The end 
"x 55 word ia ade ng 1 Deyden, „ thi addition nobly ever, addreſſes os petitions. n thet 
110. 
1 — wy nom hw _—_ kigheft Rowns There arofe new diſputes upon the 14 jg roy _ x hs dd, 22 „Lat. * A applied 
N | 8 l E eee N 1 950 2 _ — itions 2 appellations of title, vow = together tho grow the bod Food clo! & they = draw 
2, ; by FOO the * operation of adding one | ADb1"T10NAL. adj, [from addition.) That which is | ed. 1 
conception to another, To add te iy pro | added. To Aphex. v. 4. [addoxrir, Fr. alu. La} fo 


per, but to add 10 ogether ſeems a ſoleciſm Our kalendar being onee reformed and ſet if 
R t, it may be kept weeten ; a word 
Whatſoever poſitive ideas à man has In his mind, of any quan. fo, without any conſiderable variation, for oe. ti — es Thus did the F ado here dong with great ſhew of their 


tity, he | 
c kings er Foc 
A* A 51185 adj, [from add.] That to which ſomething | _ The gnend wits that ever were produced in one age, lived | ADELIN G. 2. J. [from 1 Sax ln 7 n; 
may be added, Addible is mate proper. It ſignifies} with fo 3 TIA on Tobe] of honour among the A le roper! ”— 7 
more property that which may be added. | luſtre from his cotemporaries, n 7 — to the king's children : i ng Edward the C Pros i 
The firſt number In every mh called the addabh number:! They include in them that very kind of evidence, which i | bel g without iſſue, and di mmm 
by the alin, the 8 and the mee erer. __ to be - ul 1 2 do, withal, afford us hen wie = his . called him Ein 8 N 
Ge Abr pany wp OR 1 Abet 9 Seas "Addi daurnels, Atterbury, | ADs xo"GRAPHY. 2. / [from A he and vedp "G: 
aſcertain tithes: 1 5 on Not in uſe. 95 5 ſomething Wes. A A treatiſe of the a g w; Gr.) 
To Abb u. . 4. (from deem.) To eſteem ; to fc. May be ſome little additional may further the . DE'MPTION. #. /; y 2 ademptum, Lat.] Taking 
count, This word ie now out of uſe, is away; 1 Dia 
Sha (earns to be edits th che | A ppiToRY, adj, [from add.) That which Gy the DE'PT, 8 eptur, Lat. chat is, adeprus 
r or quality of adding. arten. ] at is 3 teilled in all the 


A. to be mov'd to ſuch an infamy, c | 
A * 1. Deren, Amon, ener, — 10 com, The additory fition gives to a great man a i e of re. ſecrets of his art. It is, in its original ſignif 
ems | putation — 0 to him, to enable him to ferve ſome good appropriated to the chymilts, dar 1s now extended 


from erxrep, . on.] ent, a viper 
9 y br in v5 perhaps 4 11 an Fel i d Arbutbnot. to other artiſts, 
5 Ar and fr y fpeties , N IAI E. as ad, from abe * a diſeaſe, Sax, according to The preſervation of chaſtit is eaſy to true r pond: Food 


fron nog — are not the Skinner an 
mn bead hg + _ perhaps from ydel, idle, barren, Az“ r. adj. Skilful 3 throughly ve 
Becauſe hi d (ki 1 Originally be ied to e and | If there be really ſuch : 
5 e S —— | ql 43 ſuch as produce "nothin ng, but grow rotten 00 apt to think, chat, among — ng 
e per] e ab bi Bat pie) ore ee —— 
defend to Gy oy Yer eee GR Na! | | QUATE, adj. (adequztnr, Lat.] Equal to; 
EN . ½% The name of u plant; in. not £342 pothar; rſt bo, B wp rn a 
: | Sinner * And fil as | raportion. It is uſed generall 
0 fic who _— tad. mma, e ſerpents Ka VL Among the * e Nel be 95 3 Hudibras R 2 — — _ — — * 
F N bend Je 8 muc „ faſting; or long 6 heir brains | ode the whole aer ohjeft uf po. 
1 8 Ne 6. f. lei, Lat.] Phe name | wo addle, and their "bellies as empty of | gk 4 ti ir hel of xe — * ey ward * drikee pate 
- "It hath n6 Mühle flower bus d feels art uevd on * {plke, \ | Thus far the poet; put Ms" brelne ur ten on M. ncboly The argumente were . 
\ grow dddl/e propery adequate, and Sato — | 
1 | ing 4 — 4 _ tongue 3 Which — " contained n gn - mp je l by: 115 hat Pros en. \ Altar imp ew gr. ute adequate; becauſe, being * =o 
Ws; s Q 1 a e it - 
0 e work 1 „ Seo poet fc uti a ey cnn gr 
| yidence egg W the ſound : ondent and ad 
\ Aopen'e-workt. 5. J As orb! 0 Led Surgery. nnd ſuch as are addled beim ax dv allo thoſe et ute erg Thoſe 2 r rn y * Dooke., 
| of its 2 real or f » bf ESR 9A Necount | 1 MA ST ITY Broven's Vutgar Erracrs, | fes er objotts. Inadequate ure but @ ors — 
| | | texpents curiug the bite of o A'pvyt "> . . To grow to increaſe, - Obſolete. preſentation uf thole arenen to hach they are referre ——_ 
A'vvinus, ad. [from a4] Pollible'to be, added, See | Kill ivy; che will ale nd gre A'vzQuATELY, adv, [from ade Wany's Togic 
AMS « Nerz e 1 e adj, Having addled a See !. 58 an ade uate manner ; vit liek of A 
'eommpratenſible. remalnder Fake n he. c Ae ay | Poor ſlaves Ia Wette, full: „ „ of proportion. ,_. | 
S — ß EE ar Ca 
TY. . / | from £ 8 wan's ! \ wh every 
— Wale addin] Fre a 10 = hom rig, dire us "5 _ 1 * aldd with they — bd _— Om 
, dar er (1f any one lle de 1 repare one's ſelf to enter upo Alen Piety Is the hecellary Chriſtian virtue, p 
dotter) of numbers, (© any action; us, | to the N proportion adeguarel 
42 = — — * at indy i iy that which | IK" he al drefed himjelf te the work, It has L — the Ka N and ſpirituality of ae) + AH. < 
1 we, 8 ruptly ſpeak und write || CN him the palmer eke, In 2 "2 '& ns; 88 ge ne * — 
os from ] [4 = © m re titat adve "Ig Fai Quern at ot repreien z ex- 
A = ty Volk wat LG Rane, 0 he el ath | m in op 1 ay ie r wy 4 "a. Babe P's: 15 1 5 wh 2. Not abſolute ; not deſpotick. Dia. 
to bo ts rider od _— — Np Eel, | Poker e nary aura» Di d 8 ” N 25 rr Lat. 
" 8 _ 6 (adder. yay . 2 To 112 al to put Tin a Gate for — uſe, | the thing 3 88, WRx to the finger: with 10 before 
0 » + in z | | W ' whereupon earl of | 2. To ſtick, i 
rarely wad. good ö „in a kgarnive ſenſe 3 to be conſiſt 
n . Duke Predetiek, hearing how that every day Hayward. | hold together. enty' to 
' Yemſalvea to the miniftry of the (alate, bp mage ited Men of great worth reſorted to this forell, | OB every thing adberet together, that no dram of a Feruple, ne 
2, Teh is commonly taken in a bad ſenſe z as, be addited is de Nl — eee 
te wite, His brother here, Shakeſdeare N peare's Tevelfth 
J. To devote one's (elf to any perſon, party, or per- To-night in Harfleur we will be your {ny Ar you ſte ie, 3 1 e A Typ or opinion 
1 DU anthr ru 1 ts Arte $3 of * roi Tk by words, with various forms = man a tenſe will ages with NNE. 11A 
— tan . dls, an. | me, ngularity is ud- 
vor ereüntes. 3 Nw Aided. The qaatity | Are not your orders to i the ſenate ? A Wertes morality, and honour, = to ow 
or flare of bejng ing « di is. Sometimes Wich to. „Ae * 4 190 adhtre.) See Abnxsiox. 
tt 6 — te Polio, die great „ 4nd amel no N ity of adhering, or ſticki 
* — fe Beyle, | 00% do began to an his native 4 which ie 2 2 wa 2 . ſenſe, keodneſy of n Sur ves i 
10 The att of devo vi + | W rm adberence of the 
* * ods —— grace Mauld glean i, | Young Turnus te the heauteous mald addref. Dryden. A rus 3 _ Ra Aion. 
. bY e Sometimes 7 the reciprocal pronoun ; u. n conſtitution, e Are n 
Ae hours V up with Cx d to he genernd, In good fente, bnd a rm adberence on Aliments. 
A : E 7 19 2 — 4 f ͤů Lat.) q „Sometimes ol . —75 ovine of hs matter « the ſpirit 1 arts, which are are 6 roved 
3 NN ve to the -|Avnn'raxnCY my” 
Tring OY y — eue erf ar 
1 — 8 ee Apa hun alt by po- N W 
ee _ — dene n en f bot, above the WH, Abus“ aN. ac Dey of Pr · 
e inces thus eddreft, __ 1. Sticking to. *. «dbere,] a F 
| | Cole 


A 


* And 724 Se fn 


4 hung, 
4. United with. 
inherent ho, that ls 2 
n 9 ern 


proper 

e chief ſubje@, which 
ae ory Gaal tan — is wet, 2 a boy is dye may be 

for the water and the clothes are u- ſub. 

ſtances, which-adhere to the bowl, or to the boy. Watts's 8 Logick, 

Ab nE RENT. * [from 6]. 
1. The perſon that adheres ; one that ſupports the 
cauſe, or follows the fortune, of another ; a follower, 


iſan. 
ce eng 


ande he clungy * 


7 


ang" to thelr ſubjects and 1 
aſi re 0 

my Sag — be 0h Fl upon the advice of thoſe, w 

2 their partiſany and ene 


. Any thing outward! ging to a perſon. 
: "Any thin they cannot ſhake on n fort, they muſt try if they can 
poſſeſs — 2 of 1 55 = hiv exo > inſt his 
h r, his c and his nſic . 
diſcretion, his humour, age, 2757 


Avnz'rEn, . / [from adbere.] He "He that adheres. 


He ought to be indulgent to tender conſtlences; but, at the ſame. 


time, a firm adberer to the eſtabliſhed church. ift. 
ApkE“s1N. 3. % [adbeflo, Lat. 
1. The act or ſtate of kicking to ſomething, Aabgſſon 


is generally uſed. in the natural, and adberence in'the 


metaphorical ſenſe ; as, the adbefion of iron to the mag-| 


| = and adherence of a client to his patron. 


Why therefore may not the minute parts of other bodies, if they f 


be —— ſhaped for adbgſion, tick to one another, as well as 
Kick to this ſpirit ? Boyle. |. 
The reſt conſiſting wholly in the ſenſible configuration, as ſmooth 


and rough; or elſe more, or leſs,. firm adbeſſap of the parts, as hard 
and ſoft, tough and brittle, are obvious. Lacie. 

- Prove that all things, on occaſion, il 
Love unlon, and defire adbefiors Prior. 


2. It is ſometimes taken, like adberence, berge, 
for firmneſs in an opinion, or Readineſs in a practice. 
The ſame want of fincerity; the ſame adbeſon to vice, and aver- 
* Hon from goodneſs, will be equally a reaſon for their rejeQing any 
proof whatſoever. Atterbury« 
Avpnez'sivs, adj. (from adbefion, ] Sticking ; tena- 
cious. 
M flow, * 0 to che tract 
Hot- ſteam = : POPE 
Te ADH BIT. * Cadbibeo, Lat.] To apply; to 
make uſe of. 


Salty a neceſſary Ingredient In all ſacrifices, was adbibited and re- 
quired in this riew only as an emblem of purification, 
Prefident Forbes's Letter to a Bj 


"ADH1B1"TION. . 1 [from adhibir.) Application 
uſe. Dia. 


- AvJja'cancr. . J. [from adjaceo, Lat.] 
1. The ſtate of lying cloſe to another thing. 
2. That which is adjacent. See Anjacent, 
. INT Cape pe hr hes both m__ _— _— 
remote as t were, equidiitant _ therefore, at: point, 
i dad . Mere nn” 


. needle iy not di by «lie. vicin 
Rrawn's Yulgar Errours 
Anza" CENT. | adj. [adjacens, Lat.] Lying near. 
cloſe ; borderin 


e ſomething 
| Jemay corrupt wi thtf, although Wespen ins * the 


adjacent. con. 

niform pellucid mediums, 29 os have no ſenſible re- 

| fieQian but in their external f where they are adjacent 
other mediums of a. different Newton, 


2 2 
Ap}a"cent. wg That — amen next another. 


of an aci 1er l _ 
Þpirit be Ag li 
- le Ja 51 A. e en eg oe 17 
Nx. PHORY, . + ate, Gy). Neuti 
indifference, 


Fo ADJE'CT. v. 4. [adicio, adjettum, Lat.] Tos add] + 
to; to put to was thing. 


Adige rio. rw þ. [odjedios wed 
1. The a& of adj je&tin „or add 
2. The thi 20 7 eds 
| That rp fin 5 ound & ot Ghar, an e of 0 one ounce of 


quickfilver j or Ad ever 


„one ounce of fal- N- 
niac, will much 


pound of 
TO and og th ae report, I 


a no verity, \ . wh Errours, 
J&CT1'TIOUS, Ez [hom in Added; 
thrown. in upon t the ref, J 


. 


4 


ConeQlans er Im 


of note or commentary, in their proper places, and 
added to a regular treatiſe. 


2. To faſten by a joint vr juncture. 
As a maſſy . 
Fiat 6n the [mit of the higheſt mount, 
To whoſe huge 1 
Are tnorth'd nd 
To Apjo'in. v.n. Nu cotigucerto 4 
ſq as to have 12 detween. 


fane th' aſſembled Greeks expreſs'd, 
the Caledonian beaſt, - 


as 1 uld be ho po at 
dead ad fully fully — 


be. 


7 


& 
to lie next, 


« V, 4. 


onrners „ Br.) 
put off to another 


a 
1. To 15 , naming the time: a term 
uſed 
courts of juſtice, 


The, queen being abſent, tis a needful fitneſs, 
By 2 — wry n 

e ng $ au y y are aſſem- 
him alone are they prorogued and difſolved 3 but esch 


LY dy — itſelf. con. 
2. To put of, to defer ; ; {0 let fay to a future time. 
Then, Jupiter 2 codes, 

' Wi haſt thou us —— 4 
r * Ms 8 due, i 
to dalou rn . « Cymbel 
er gh the Ls with a chearful ught : 


* Enjoy the prefent hour, adieurn the future thought. Dryden. 
The formation. of animals being foreign to my purpoſe, I ſhall 
dun the conſideration of it to another occaſion, 


45 i — Natural Hiſery. 

10 "UANMENT, u. t, 

1. An aſh alignment of a bays or a par putting 01g ul another 
3 


orm, an appointment of a day, when the juſtin 
| A. yre mean fo fit Kar. Cetvel l. 
elay.; procraſtination; diſmiſſion to a future time. 
We will and we will not, and then we will not again, and we 
will. At this rate we run our lives out in adjournments from time 
to time, out of a fantaſtical levity that holds us off and on, betwixt 
| hawk and burzard, L'Eftrange. 
A'v1yovs. a . {adipoſus, Lat.] Fat. Dick. 
A*'diT, 3. / adi), Lat.] A paſſage for the convey- 
ance of water under ground; a paſſage under ground 
in general: a term among the minemen. 
For conveying away the water, they ſtand in aid of ſundry de- 
vice; as, qdits, pumps, and wheels, driven by a ſtream, and 
in filing and emptying two buckets. Carew. 


FE delfs would be ſo flown with waters (it being impoſſible to 
uy e a foughs to drain ew) that no gins or machines 
and keep thtm dry Ray. 
[from adeo, Alan, Lat.] The 55 of 
Dia. 


21 uf ce to la 
Ap1'Ti0N, CP 


To 25705 5 [ adjudico, Lat. 1 | 
4. To give the thing controverted to one of the 
we N ſentence : with the particle 2% 


n by 


in juridical proceedings z as, of parliaments, 7 


Sbaleſpeare. a 


ADM 


nd | * 
ful L ee 


Ye lamps of beaven he ſajdy at 


His hands now free, 
5 ow 1 wal yg jou 1 
To ADJUST. « v. 4. ſe Yafter, Fr.] 


r to put In order; to lettle io the right 
Yo | e, 
Kn *. > pe Senn cod can HE 


KF 
- * 
4 
. 


wants, 
ſchemes, 


2. To reduce to the true ſtate or ſtandard ; to 
accurate. 

The names 6f mixed. modes, for the moſt part, t 
nature, whereby men may rectify and adjuſt their ſignification; 
therefore they are very various and doubtful, _ Locke. 

To make conformable. It requires the particle 7 
| before the thing to which the conformity is made. 

As to the accompliſhment of this remarkgble prophecy, who- 
ever reads the account given by Joſephus, without knowing his 
character, and com it with what our Saviour foretold, would 
think the hiſtorian had been a Chriſtian, and that he had nothing 


elſe in view, but to the event to the prediction. Addiſon, 
Apzu'sTMENT, n. % [adjuftement, 4 
1. Regulation; the putting in method; ſet- 
tlement. 
The farther and clearer adjuſtment of this affair, I am con- 
trained to.adjourn to the larger treatiſe, Wadward. 
2. The ſtate of being put in method, or regulated. 
It is a vulgar idea we have of a watch or clock, when we con- 
ceive of it as an inſtrument made to ſhew the hour t but it is a 
learned idea which the T 197 a has of it, who kngws all * 
** 


ſeveral 3 of it, together with the various e and adj 
each part. Watts's Logicke 
1 1. J. A petty officer, whoſe duty is to 
aſſiſt the major, by diſtributing the pay, and overſce- 
ing the puniſhment, of the common men. 


To ADJUTE. v. a. 98 A Jas] To 
help; to concur: a not now in uſe, 

For there be 

Fg bold as he, 

to his com a 

22 one hath his i "9 B. Fonſe Underwoods, 

Avjv'roR, 3. == { adjutor, Lat.] A helper. Dis. 

Apju"rorY. adj, [adjutoriust, Lat.] That which 

helps. Dit. 


ApjdTRIX. . / [Lat.] She A 7 K 
5 
pful = 


A*'pjuvanTt. at}. 

To A'pjuvars. v. a. Leiv, Lat.] To help; to 
further; to put _— Dic. 
ADMB"ASUREMENT. 3. / [See Mzasuxxz.] The 
adjuſtment of proportions z the act or pra ice of 

meaſuring according to rule. 
Won meg is a writ, which nb Fo the bringing of thoſe to 
ediocrity, that 'ufurp — than their" part. It Beth in two 


ſes: one is termed adm t of dower, where the widow, f 
the deceaſed holdeth from . eir, or his oy es more in 


ö 


| 


ore name of 2 3 3 Wirk to her. Sar er is ame- 
ting in = ſchools is b g on one topic _—_ f f N cqmrgan 
== hr ay which, vi Ace ts i aj A fo I Aae 2 1 815 ings the Ver with 
ag "Ps rent, competitors fer Rome, mote cattle than they ought, ** Cell. 
Eur and N on Pharfallan plains, In ſome counties they are — _ wa with admeaſurc- 
© Where tern Bellona, with one. final ſtroke, went by acre z and thereby the writs contain twice or thrice ſo 
Adjudg'd the empire of this globe to one. Phillips, | apy ae mor than We lang bathe Bacon, 
2. To. ſentence, or condemn to a puniſhment: , with to ADMENSURA” TION, 1. J. Lad and menſura, Lat. ] The 
dene the thin | act, or practice, of meaſuring out to each his part. 
ee chouh Tu rt dad o the death ApMi"NICLE, 2. / Ledminiculum, Lat] Help; 14 
Yet wil iy iv in what I can. port; furtherance. Dia 
5: 2 to judge 1. to decree ; to determine. ADMINI"CULAR. adj {ſom adminiculum, Lat.] That 
le adi hudged him i of 15 friendſhip, purpoſing N which gives help. 5. 
to revenge the wrong received. 4 ; 
Avjupica” Tion. 1. . [adjudicatio, Lat.] The act To ADMI'NISTER. v. a. 1 * Lat.] 
of Judging, or of. granting ſomething to A litigant ! To give; to afford; to 885 
by a judicial ſentence. Ai 110 zep ede 
To ADJUDICATE..4. [adjudice,- Lat.) To ad- tber grit gie ate | 


7 to give ſomething controverted to one of che 
igants, by a ſentence or deciſion, 

To 151 'DJUGATE, — 4. 22 Lat.] To no w; 

to join to another 

A'DjUMENT. 1. /. 


7 Lat.] Help; fp 
. — oy: [adjutten, Lat.] 


I, 
not auh 8 | 
arning is but an to o 
And e _ our learning Tad. is, 


But I make Haſte to confider you rated from a court, 


Adjective, 3. 1 11 7 
ws . _ to ſig ation 0 
ARTIE ing; as, 
a 1 — adjadi wer, becauſe, in ſpeech, they are 
applied to nouns, to modify their nification, 

_. - intimate the manner of 
| tied thazehy, | 
All the 


. verſe, and that — common they 0 golden, or ] dub⸗ h 
| 35 and twodjeflives, —— betwixt them, to ag. the 


A'D)EcT1yBLY.:. adv. [from adjefive.] After the 
manner of an adjeRtive : A term 


'e Vous commend, uſed at the 
rien 2 The form of 8 7 


| gave him leave to bid that aged fire 
41 yi nimbly ran her wanted courſe. F, 2 
4 a more ſpaelous ceremony to the noble lords 3 you 2 
yourſelf within the liſt of too cold an aden; be more pak og to 


Shakeſpeare's All's aue that ends well. 
While now I take my taf_adieas ; 


Heave thou no figh, nor ſhed a tear; 
aps py. my half. los 'd eye — AM 


- A of worth its care. Prior. 
Abe. v. a. vindre, Fr. adjungo, Lat. 
1. To john bob ac un, [ah to pot Nat 7 55 


i laus $i 
Cer iluing 8 8 — 


Among the — in df 
Adjein'd, from each thing met conceiver delight, Mitten. 


OM 4 word ade ' 


Dryden. 


. The act of adjoining. or coupli 
2. The th * 


2 1. He chat jeins. 


| 1. Theatofa4uring, or pro 


Which (if you will give me leave to ut e a term of logick) is only 
an adjun#, not a propriety, of ha Dryden. 


appinefe ry 
The talent of diſcretion, in its cee uns and e 


* no where ſo ſerviceable as to the © 

2. A perſon Joined to another, . This ſenſe . 

occurs. 

He made h ociate of nt, to with 
"the ok Coltingron un Rind k ” 2 , en wah 

in foreign travels, and in a byfineſs oe lows. Wotton. | 


8 40h. United with; immediately conſe- 


nen | 
wen * well, chat what 3 u bid me undertake, 

Though that my death were adjun# to 22 act, 

I'd dot. Shakeſpeare's Xing Jobs, 


Avju'xcT10N, . . [adjunio, Lat.] 


| 


2 


ing Joined. 
Apju'ncTiVE. — begann Lat.] 


Ab j uA Ton. . 7 [adjuratio, Lat.] 


ng an oath to another, 
2. TSS form of oath propoſed. to 


earned men ſaw — and frenzy the 
121 = bp ut to filence, the demons and evil pirits 
forced to confel 


ule 1 


viour z 
afions ? Add the Cbriflian jon. 
To ADJURE. . . [ajure, E 


1 


er and adjuydtions in the name of their ed Sa- 


ict. 
3. To 
Something a mg 3. or united to Another, though 4: 


Shakeſpeare. | 5* 


oracles 
themſelves no gods, by perſons, who only made 
could they doubt of their Saviour's power on the like 


Nought fear he from the weſt, wh nele warm 
Diſcloſes well the earth's beets _=_ Phil: _ 


2. To act as the miniſter or agent in any employmyat 
or office ; generally, but not plays, „with tome I 
of ſubordination ; as, to adminiſter the ee t 

For forms of government let 11 conteſt 
Whate'er.is beſt adminiſter'd, \ 8s be 
adminiſter juſtice ; to diſtribute right. | 
To adminiſter the ſacraments, to diſpenſe them. 


Have nat the old popiſh cuſtom of adwtiniftering the bleſſed = 
ſacrament 4 holy euchariſt with wafer-cakes? 1 ' Hooker, 


'To adminiſter an oath ; to propoſe or require an oath 
authoritatively ; to tender an oath, 
Swear by the duty that you owe to hear ny 
To keep the oath that we adminiſter. Shakeſpeare. 
6. To,admiviſter phyſic 3. Dane, hy ſic as it, is wanted. Z 
admin ing 725 and phle- 
* Voyage. 


TI was carried' on men's ſhould 
botomy Yo 
7. To adminiſter to; to contribute; to bring ſupplies. 
I muſt not omit, that there is a fountain riſing i in the upper part 
of my garden, which, forms a little l rill, and adminiſters 
to the pleaſure, as well as the plenty, of the place. Speftatyr. 
8. To perform the office of an adminiſtrator, in law. 
See ADMINISTRATOR, 
Neal's order was never performed, becauſe the executors durſt 
not adminiſter, Arbuthnot and Pope. 
To ADMI'NISTRATE. v. @. [adminiſtro, Lat.] To ex- 
'hibit 3 to give as phyfick. Not in uſe. 
They have the ſame effects in medicipe, when. inwardly admi- 
niſtrated to animel bodies. oodward. 


ADMINISTRA'TION. ». /. [adminifration Lat.] 


þ 


1. The act of adminiſtering or conducting any employ- 
ment; ; as, the conducting the pablicaſhir ; ſpon 
ng = _—_ ſe the perſon of your father 
The ima of his I 9 met b 


And in thy ! adminiſtration of his law, 
While I was buſy for the Dd”: 
Vour highneſe rget my place. 
In the ſhort time of his 5 iftration, he ſhone ſo 8 
on me, that, like the heat of a Ruſſian ſummer, ariel th 0 
fruits of poetry in a cold climate. 


2. The aQve or executive part of government. 


oath upon another, preſcribing the form in which he 


ſhall wear, 
Thou know'R, the magiſtrates 
- And princes of my country came in perſon 


7 1 commanded, thyeaten'd, urg d, 0 
* by. all the bands of civil duty 


3. Collectively, thoſe to whom the care of pu 


| 


It may paſs for a maxim in ſtate, that the adminiſtraticn N 
be placed in too few hands, nor the legiſlature in too Ppablic 2 
ic af- 


fairs is committed; as, the adminifration has been 
oppoſed in parliament. 
A ; exhibition; diſpenſation. = 


ADM 


By the unlverfal Ae, fed ga- 
e e e 
28 darkened cue faith nll, 2 on Gem 

MINISTRATIVE. adj, [from iniftrate, t 
| — that by which 1 one admi- 


AnMiniiTRA'TOR. . / [adminiftrator, Lat.] 

1. Is properly taken Bk that. has the — of FIRM 
dying inteſtate committed to his charge by the ordi- 
nary, and is accountable for the ſame, whenever it 

pleaſe the ordinary to call upon him thereunto. 


; Convell, 
Me was wonderfully diligent to enquire and obſerve what became 
of the king of Arragon OY the kingdom of Caſtille, and 
whether he did hold it In his own right, or as adminiſtrator to his 
daughter, Bacon's Henry VII. 
2. He that officiates in divine rites, 
1 feel my conſcience bound to remember the death of Chriſt, with 
ſome ſociety of Chriſtian or other, fince it le a moſt plain com- 
mand j whether the perſon, who diſtributes theſe elements, be only 
en occaſional or a ſettled adminiflrator. | Watti. 
3- He that conduQs the government. | 
The reſidence of the prince, or chief adminiftrater of = yy 
powers 10%. 
DMINISTRATRIX. % [Lat.] She who adminiſters 
in conſequence of a will. 


# 


ADMinioTRATOROMIP, . J. [from adminiſtrator.) 
The office of adminiſtrator, 

Anwinanttity, . / [admirabilir, Lat.] The qua- 
lity or ſtate of being admirable. 25 

A'OMIRANLE. adj, [admirabilic, Lat.] To be ad- 
mired ; worthy of admiration ; of power to excite 
wonder: always taken in a good ſenſe, and applied 
either to perſons or things, 


The more power he hath to Hurt, the more admirable Is his 
praiſe, that he will not hurt. Sidney. 
| God was with them In all thelr afliQions, and, at 4 
working thelr admirable deliverance, did teſtify that they ſerved 
him not In vain, Hooker, 
What admirable things occur In the remains of ſeveral other 
philoſophers ! Short, I confeſs, of the cules of chriſtianity, but ge- 
navally above the lives of chriſtians, South's Sermons. 
You can at moſt | 
To an indiff'rent lover's praiſe pretend 1 
„ But ven would fpoll an admirable friend, Dryden, 
A'DMIRABLENESS, . / [from admirable.) The quality 
of being admirable; the power of raiſing wonder. 
A'DMIRABLY, adv, png «dmirgble.) So as to raiſe 
wonder ; in an admirable manner. 
The theatre is the moſt ſpacious of any 1 ever ſaw, and fo admi- 
yably well contrived, that, from the very depth of the ſtagey"the 


A 


loweſt ſound may be heard diſtinctiy to the fartheſt part of the au- 


dlence, as In a whiſpering place and yet, ralſe your voice as high 
as ou pleaſe, there le like 6 to . the leaſt con · 


un. 
ADMIRAL. . / [amiral, Fr. of uncertain etymo- 


logy. 

1. * * or magiſtrate that has the government of 
the king's navy, and the hearing and determining all 
_ as well civil as criminal, belonging to the 


a. Convell, 
2. The chief commander of a fleet. 

He alſo, In battle at fea, overthrew Rodericus Rotundus, adm 
ral of Span, In which 6 ſit the ada, with his fon, were both 


Nain, and ſeven of hls gallies taken. Kneller, 
Make the ſea ſhine with gallantry, and all 
The Bnglith youth flock to their admiral. Walter. 


3+ The ſhip which carries the admiral or commander 
of the fleet. 


The ado! galley, wherein the emperor bin way, by great 


| miſchance, Muck upon a ſand, 


AbuiAteutr, % [from admirel.] The office or 
power of an admiral. | 


A*DMIRALTY. . % [amiraultf, Fr.) The power, or 
officers, appointed for the adminiſtration of naval 


airs, 
Apnina'TtiON, 1 aduiratie, Lat.] 
1+ Wonder ; the at of admiring or wondering. 
Indued with human volce, and human ſeaſe, 
Reafoning to admiration, Milton, 
The paſſions always move, and therefore Oy pleaſe 
for, without motion, there can be no delight, which cannot de 
contidered but as an aQtive paſſion, When wo view thoſe elevated 
\deas of nature, the reſult of that view Is admiration, which is al- 
ways the cauſe of pleaſure. Dryden 
here Is a Leerer 
taufeth admivatien, when we diſcover à great deal in an otyet w 
we underſtand to be excellent; and yet we ſes, we know not 
much more, beyond that, which our underſtandings cannot fully 
reach and comprehend. | Tillotſon, 
2. * 8 ſometimes in a bad ſenſe, though gene- 
1 na X : 
| if Your boldneſs 1 with admiration ſee 
What hope had 2 to galn a queen Uke me ? 
Vecauſe a hero fore'd me once aways 
Am 1 thought fit to be a ſecond prey ? 
. ADMIRE. v. . [adnire, Lat. admirer, Pr 
1. To regard with wonder: generally in a good ſenſe. 
Tie here that knowledge wonders, and there Is an admiration 
that |» not the 1 tnorance. 'This Indeed Rupidly gazeth 


at the ynwonted ettect 4 but the philoſophic paiſion truly edwirer 
and adores the ſupreme efficient. / Glanville, 


. It is ſometimes uſed, in more familiar ſpeech, for 
to awith love. | 
4+ 1t is uſed, but rarely, in an ill fenſe, 
You have Ahle 4 the mirth, broke the good meeting | 
With mott oi d diſorder. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
To 88 v. „. To wonder: ſometimes with the 
rtiele at. 
he ra balieve the reaſon of a man 
—.— eaſily have retted here, and adnir'd at his own contrivance, 
| Ray on the Creation, 
Abus. „%% [from admire] 
1. The perſon that wonders, oft regards with admira- 


on. 

Neither Virgil nor Horace would have gained ſo great reputation, 

had the ot Vnn Ne hands an acdadere of eve, than Ae. 
ho moſt to Mun or hate mankind pretend, | 

geek u een or would fix a friend. Pope. 


Abnraincly, adv. [from ie,] With admira- 
tion 4 in the manner of an admirer, 


k 
how 


. * 0 , 
There 1s, In ſacraments, tobe obſerved thelr force, and thelr form }' 
of ation, i Ilool 


* 


ADM 
yet further admiringly obſerve, that men uſuall 
Abm1'41nLE. adj, [admitto, admiſſum, Lat.] Th 


which may be admitted 
Suppoſe that this ſuppoſi 


AvM1's810n. . /, [admiſfio, Lat.] 
1. The act or LAs of admitting. 


My father ſaw you Ill deſigns purſue; 
And my admiſſion ſhow'd his fear of you. 


better paradiſe, or a more intimate admiſſion to himſelf, 
Our king deſcends from Jove 


And hither are we come, by his command, 
To crave admiſſion in your happy land. 


mitted, 


tion not fully proved, 
To ADMIT, 2 [ adnitto, Lat.] 


phraſe of admiſſion into a college, & c. is uſed. 


| clerk, a perſon recommended by him, 
3. To allow an argument or poſition, 
| Suppoſe no weapon can thy valour's pride 
Subdue, that by no force thou may'ſ be won, 
Admit no ſteel can hurt or wound thy fide, 


particle of. 


thing which may be admitted, 


that needs not the ſun to ſcatter It, 
The clerk, who ls preſented 
he le a deacon,. and that he 


2. The power or right of entering. 
What 


There 's news from Bertran z he deſires 
Admittance to the king, and cries aloud, 
This day Mall end our fears. 


ſenſe, which le peculiarly adapted to receive them. 


perſons : a ſenſe now out of uſe. 


ceſſion of a 1 


mingling. 


ur, alu or ſome other mineral. 


« Nat. Hi 


a fault to reprove gen J do counſel againſt wron 


One of his cardinals, who better knew the intriguci of 
ne. 


1 


7 


de (poke of him es and mournſvlly. 
TOY eee 
3 . 


Bu 
down, gently 


God did then exerciſe man's hopes with the expectations of a : fault or duty 5 coun 


He took Clitophon priſoner, whom, with much ade, he le 
And be | hear's hath thee foch favour dane. Fee atten We Halen betas uli ud cn. 25 


If you once admit of a latitude, that thoughts may be exaltcd 
and Images raiſed -A 4 che lle, that ban ves bad) from your With much ado, he partly kept awake; 
own principles to mine. | Dryden. | 


Anmi'TTABLE. adj. [from admit.) The perſon or | 2+ Buſtle ; tymult ; buſineſs : ſometimes with the par- 


Brown. 

h the biſhop, th | 
re AR the b hop i 3. It has alight and ludicrous ſenſe, implying more tu- 
2 * to admit him 1 for, as the law then oo þ goes was | mult and ow of buſineſs, than the air is worth: 
Aa en 7 tek abt Ayliffe's Parergon. | in this ſenſe it is of late 1 uſed. 


1. The act of tting ; allowance or permiſſion to] get, th 


concave of the moon. Glanville. 


9 of Pie Ado'rTivt. T Lat.] 


A9 - -- 
We 157. Abue' vis nA, l I [fron ab,] The, perion 
freelieſt they have not given before. le. that admoniſhes, or puts i another in mind of his 


faults or duty. | "MP 
Horace was a mild admonifber 3 a court ſatiriſt, fit for the gentle 


tlon were admiſſible, yet "this would not | times of Auguſtus, | . Dryden. 
with the cternity of the divine nature and 2 . n. /, [from admoniſh.) Admoni. 
oy IC OO e 0 %, Origin of M - ADMO'NISHMENT. #./. „.] oni 


tion; the notice by which one is 55 in mind of 
faults or duties: a word not often uſed. tk. 


| ; But yet be wary in thy ſtudious care. N 
There was alſo enaRted that charitable law, for the admiſſon ef, TY grave admoniſbmence prevail with m:. 
poor ſuitors without feez whereby poor men became rather able to} Shakeſpeart's Henry V. p. 1. 
vers than unable to ſue. Bacon's _ VII. To th' infinitely Good we owe 1 
y means of our ſolitary fituation, and our rare ſtran- mmortal thanks, and his ; hay b 
gers, we know moſt part of the habitable world, and are ourſelves Receive, with ſolemn purpoſe to obſerve | 
unknown. g Bacon's New Atalantis., Immutably his ſovereign will, the end E 
2. The ſtate of being admitted, | Of what we are. 


| „ Milen, 

 ADwmon1'T10N.. . . 1 Lat.] The hint of 2 
el; gentle reproof. ('  _. 

They muſt give our teachers leave, for the ſaving of ſouls, to 


South's Sermons, | intermintzle ſometimes with other more neceſſary things, wg" va 


concerning theſe not unneceſſary, : : Hooker, 
From this admonitien they took only occaſion to redouble their 


South's Sermons. 


Apwmoni'TIONER. #./; [from admonition.] A liberal 


+ All ſprings have ſome degree of heat, none ever freezing, no not : ; > 
in the — and ſevereſt froſts 3 eſpecially _—_ ee thath | 2 „ a general adviſer, A lu- 
ſuch a ſite and diſpoſition of the ſtrata as OG and eaſy ad- Ait the 1 41d ſeem at firſt to like no preſeript form 
miſſion to this heat. Waodward's Natural Hiftory. e _ _ Me is the bott this thats etal Bout 

4. [In the eccleſiaſtical law.] It is, when the patron | t prayer t all, but thought ie the gr ry mb on s 


reſents a clerk to a church that is vacant, and the 
Lithop, upon examination, admits and allows of ſuch | world a form as themſelves did like. 
clerk to be fitly qualified, by ſaying, Admitto te ba- Apwo'nitoRY., adj. [admenitorivs, Lat.] That which 
bilem, | li. Parergon, admoniſhes. 
5. The allowance of an argument; the grant of a poſi- The ſentence of reaſon is either mandatory, ſhewing what muſt 


always be left at liberty to pray as his own diſcretion did ſerve, 
their defender, and his aſſociates, have fithence propoſed 3 the 


er. 


be done; or elſe permiſſive, declaring only what may be done; or, 
thirdly, admonitory, opening what le the moſt convenient for us to 


Hool 
1. To fur to enter z to grant entrance, Arbus rien. . E [aduraxs, Lit] Th 
i n ute Ber Mi admit ? a act of murmuring, or Ar to another. Dia. 
2. T5 ſuffer to enter upon an office : in which ſenſe the To AbuO' VE. v. 4. [admoveo, Lat.] To bring one 


thing to another. A word not in uſe. 


The treaſurer tound it no hard matter ſo far to terrify him, that If, unto the powder of loaditone or iron, we admove the north- 
for the king's ſervice, as was pretended, he admitted, for 4 . pole of the loadſtone, the powders, or ſmall diviſions, will erect and 


„conform themſelves thereto. _ Brown's Fulgar Errour:, 
Apo“. 1. J. [from the verb zo de, with a before it, as, 
the French afaire, from à and Faire. ] "AQ 
1, Trouble, difficulty. | | WI. 


* = 


allve ; the Helots being villainouſly cruel, 


This argument is like to have the leſs effect on me, ſeeing 1 can- They moved, and in the end perſuaded, with much ado, . 
not eaſily admit the Inference. Locle. 8 


| | 5 $40 | : Hooker, 
4+ 'To allow, or grant, in general : ſometimes with the rene kept the borders and marches of the pale with much ado; 


le to bind themſelves by ſolemn oath. , 


he held many parliaments, wherein ſundry laws were made. 


Not ſuff ring all his eyes repoſe to take. 


Becauſe they have not a bladder like thoſe we obſerve in others Let 's follow, to ſee the end of this ado. Shakeſpeare. 
they have no all at all, is a paralogiſm not admittable, a fallacy All this ads about Adam's fatherhood, and the greatneſs of its 


power, helps nothing to eſtabliſh the power of thoſe that govern... 


I made no more ado, but took all their ſeven points in my tar 


| us. | Shakeſpeare's Henry IV, 

enter, | We'll keep no great ada friend or two · — 
It cannot enter any man's concelt to think It lawful, that every | It may be thought we held him careleſsly, 

man which liſteth ſhould take upon him charge in the church; Being our kinſman, if we revel much. ; baleſpeare. 

and therefore a ſolemn admittance is of ſuch neceſſity, that, wlth- Come, ſays P uſt, without any more ade, tis time to go. to 

out It, there can be no church-polity, Heoker, | breakfaſt ; cats don't live upon dialogues, L'Eftrange. 


Ai to the admittance of the weighty elaſtic parts of the air into] Apot, x" „ . % | . 1 ＋ 
the blood, through the coats of the veſſels t ſeemy contrary to EE nr d. * [ adoleſcentia, Lat.] The age 


experiments upon dead bodies, Arb utbnot on Alimenti. ADOLE 8CENCY. 


ucceeding childhood, and ſuc- 
ceeded by puberty z more largely, that part of life 
in which the body has not yet reached its full peffec - 


If 1 do Une one of thelr hands tl gold 135 Bon. 
Which buys admittence. hakeſpeare't Cymbeline. He was fo far from a boy, that he was 4 man born, and at his 
Surely a dally 9 at the gate, is the readieft way to gain} full ſtature, If we believe Joſephus, who places him In the laſt ado- 
admittance into the houſe, South's Sermons, | le/cency, and makes him twenty-five years old. B 


ret. 

The ſons muſt have a tedious time of childhood and adeleſcences 

} before they can either themſelves aſſiſt their parents, or entourage 
them with new hopes of poſterity. e 


| Dryden. 
Nele trough on Te ADOPT. v. a, [adepre, Lat.) (© 
3. Cuſtom, or prerogative, of being admitted to great 1. To take a ſon by choice to make him a fon, who 


was not ſo by birth.. - 


ll Were none of all my father's ſiſters left; 
Sir John, you are a gentleman of excellent breeding, of great , | 
Wh. muy authentick in your place and perſon, — . allowed | NY 8 heh _—_— Ae | ISP. 
for 8 warlike, courtlike, and learned preparations. Sal.“ Feet 1 could ſome adopted heir provides. D. 
4. Con 


2. To place any perſon or thing in a nearer relation, 
N Id th | adm} thereto | | , 
jy at nt ei Re e e "han hey have by naar, to ſomething cle, 


Whether ſome neigh'ri 
ardly * the raiſing of fouls W 3 Thou roll — n ; Un 
To Apni'x. v. 4. [adniſcee, Lat.] To mingle with] Oz in proceſſion fix'd and regular, 
ſomething elſe, Mtn 
Apmi'xTiON. n /. (f admix.] The union of one Thou tread'Rt, with ſeraphims, the vaſt abyſs, Dryden. 
r with another, by mingling them. Wo are ſeldom at caſe from the ſolicitation of our natural or 
Al 


metals may be calcined by Nrong waters, or by edmixtion of | adopted defiresz but a conſtant ſueceſſion of uneaſineſſes, out of 
on, ſulphur, ang mercury. , 4 by Bacon. that ſtock, whic 6 


he elements are no w re in theſe lower regions z and if up, fake the will in their turns. 
there la any free from the jon of another, ſure it is above the | Apo*"pTEDLY. adv. [from adopted.) Aſter the manner 


h natural wants, or acquired habits, have . 


of ſomethin n 
There ke and vi of ſalt- 3 1 
dee ks er pee pon | nay, woah e- 
Apni'xturs. «./. [from adwix.]) The body min- Ae apt, affection, | 


| . Abo r TIA. «./. [from adopr.] He that wer ine one 
gled with another ; perhaps ſometimes the act of ( F pee] | ** here 


Whatever acrimony, or amaritude, at any time redounds la it, Ab NTT 10. 5 adeptio, Lat.] ; 
mult de derived from the adularareef another ſharp bitter ſubſtance. | 1+ The a of adopting, or taking to one's ſelf what is 
| en lene. | not native. hes Ag 


1 Ha yay 
A which to the to be but le ; 
N rde 1 ng ras ape | 2+ The ſtate of being adopted. 


My bed ſhall be abuſed, my reputation gnawn at; and I ſhall not 


ſal : | 
| 7% ADMO'NISH. v.. kae. Lat.} To * only receive this Vllanou: wrong, but and under the adi of 


abominable terms, and by him that does me the wrong. Shake» 
She purpos'd, F 


practices z to put in mind of a fault or a duty: wi When ſhe had fitted you with her craft, to work - + 
88 = or grains, which is Aion bob or , "or tes OO CO. " Shah 
the infinitive mood ofa \ verb. n every at of our Chriſtian worſhip, we are taught to call upon 


him under the „ . 8 ped os * 
our deten we are made hei nt heirs o 
Chriſt. Ne b een Sermont 


— S % 


1. He that is adopted by another, and made his fon- 


Ax. It is impoſſible an dleQive monarch thould be fo free-andabſolute 
t when by his fuljeRt to deſtend, he came 


wa z no more than it is poſſible for u father to have ſo 
ful power and in ee fony wv ip e f. 
2 


* 


Depden. fault, and to ſleep LT | Teen 
3. Admittance ; the power of entering, or being ad- nition, they had nothing to plead for iſeaſonable drowſineſs. 


4 


o 


2 He that adopts another, and makes him his fon;” te never told toy of them that he was his humble fervarit; bit 4 * Great malice, backed with a great intereſt; yet can hae 


no 

ve father - | his well-wiſher z and would rather be thought a malecontent, than of a many but from his pectations of ſomething 

. 00 Fabre. | drink the king's Beach when he wa 8 — . ĩͤ 7 £--..-> Suite 
oy  adjiCadovable, Fr.] That which ought to Apsciti'T10us, adj. [ad/cititins, Lat.) That which | . As ſoon as he was got to Sicily, they ſent for him back; de- 
my RABLE: Fe is taken in to complete ſomething elſe; though origi- 235 to take advantage, and proſecute him in the abſeace of Ula 


adored ;* which is worthy of divine honours. | | nal 9 ends. ; Swifts 
| | neighbour, hang both | | y [extrinſick ; ſupplemental ; additional. | * . | 
92 — e e Chriſtienity; | Abs T ATC ION. 5. ＋ [ adftrifio, Lat.] The akt of| 3 W DIG i 
and the Apoſtle ſays, the end of the law is charity. .Cheyne. | binding together; and applied, generally, to me- With Deſdemons Alus, —_— 
ADo'raBLENESS. #. % [from aderable.)] The quality off  dicaments and applications, which have the power 4. Favonrablis U Shakgſpeave, 
being adorable 3 worthineſs of divine honours. © | | of making the part contract: : | Like jewels to advantage ſet, | 
Apo'taBLY. adv, I from adorable.) In a manner wor- To ADVANCE. v. a. {avancer, 2 8 „Her beauty by the thade Joes tet. Walle. 
"hy of adora tie. J. To bring forward, in che local ſenſe. „ Aface, which is over-fluſhed, appears to advantage in the deepeſt 
Apona'riong 11. J. [ adoratio, n 3 . Now morn, her roſy ſteps in th eaſtern clime , _ „ the darkeſt complexion is not a little —— 
1. The external homage paid to the Divinity, diſtin | een ſow the earth with orient pearl Milton. © True wits nature to advantage drefs'd, 


| 2. To raiſe to preſerment; to aggrandize,  _ WA ur Ga - 
9 . we name, for diſtinctlon ſake, | He hath been ever conſtant in his —— of advancing me; from.. Superi y per YN . 10 wy. pr 5 oh 
3 to the church, or publick ſociety, of God, by | ® private gentlewoman he made me a marchioneſs, and from a mar- $+ mene. 


| | dle. chionefs a queen; and now he intends to crown my innocency with A man born with ſuch advantage of conſtitution, that it adulte · 
: coffible i. ſu ſe, that thoſe who believe a ſu 751 the glory o martyrdom. i 5 acon. | agen __ hn pages of "hls Hind, avi. 
tent Bebig me) Je ele Him no external ade ut al Sei . The declaration of the greatneſs of Mordecai, whereunto the 6. Gain; profit, hd as ²³˙¹¹w̃ as tb | 
Homage paid to perſons in high place or eſteem, * | rg una him, : Eber, x. 2. | For thou ſaidſt, what-advantage will it be unto thee, and what 
2. age wel. gu we bot thy waht Iz. To improve. profit ſhall I have, if I be cleanſed from my fin ? ob. 


What laws can be adviſed more and effectual to advance Certaif it is; that advantage now fits in the room of conſcience, * 
Art thou nought elſe byt. place, degree, and form, che nature of man to its higheſt perfection, than theſe precepts of |; | OL I © South's mem. 


- . Creating ave and fear In other | | | briſtianity? vefon. | 7. Overplus ; ſomething more than the mere lawful 
Wherein thou art iel happy, being fer, 4. To heighten ; to grace; to give luſtre to. gain. pe | | 
Than they I fearing | | $4 As the calling dignifies the man, ſo the man much more advances We owe thee much; within th wall of fleſh 
What drink x thou oft, inſtead of homage ſweet, is calling. As a garment, though it warms the body, has a return . There is a ſoul counts thee her creditor, 
But pdiſon'd IP, Lat.) Shakeſpeare's Henry Ye with an advantage, being much more warmed by it. South's Serm. | " ma wp + to pay thy love. Shakeſpeares 
2 ADORE. d. 4. Ladere, Lat.] 1 To forward; to aceelerate. ou ſaid, you neither lend nor borrow - E-- 
i To worlhip with external homage; to pay divine 8 Theſe three laſt were flower than the ordinary Indian wheat of], . Upon advantage. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice 
„ | I } Itſelf; and this culture did rather retard than advance. Bacon. | 8 8 on one ſide of the compariſon. 
The mountain nymphs and Themis they adore, 16. To propoſe; to offer to the publick; to bring to luch more ſhould the conſideration of this pattern arm us with 
2. It is uſed, popularly, to denote a high degree of re- Phedon I hight, quoth he, and do advance \_ wholly undeſerved, and not himſelf bet for 2 * 
verence or regard; to reverence; 2 to love. . 1 _ 8 tmp ora ring omar ihe Jo "_ a them patiently. | f | Py 1 Tillotſon, 
0 ; ; ; i dgmen reat | "2d |; ja | 33 N 
„de prople appear adoring their prince, and their prince Ne 3 | | an author but I think + Riz io leave ob Gciion to the pubick To e „ e [from the noun ..) 
- ' il a alli; 9 Pod. 1. To benefit. 2 | 
1 W. d cy Nas * 33 Poe Odyſiy. | 3 Some nter advance a judgment of their own, ©  _, Convey what I ſet down to my lady: : it ſhall adva _ more 
Anu ENT. '* ＋ from adore.) Adoration; worſhip: 7 But Cate the ſpreading notion of the town, Pope, | than we = bearing of letter did. Shakeſpeare. 
DOR Nie He fo tan Þ DO 4 „ . u. ; 723 e trial hath endamag d thee no 
a2 word Ry uſed. 5 wk 85 SER : I By , ee | — _ as: ft an _ ei; : ; 
The of elder times delu r apprehenſions with ſooth- : 2 | Mie nought advantag'd, miſſing what I aim d. kon- 
ting tt ſuch,oblique idolatries, and 1 1 the : EE oy — rous ſoul 1b great buſineſs of 2 ſenſes being Cake 
ter ad ders germs of ct Board and bates, == | . er gn. PE toi eb aaa 
Ano'ruR u. { [from adore] ! | 2. * an. jt ch 22 5 - a po dans purſued e way, more efteQual, 5 diſ- 
| | 23 | y who would advance in knowledge, and not deceive and | treſſing the common enemy, an ntagi rſelves. F. 
1. He that adores ; a wo y 22 geyorally ſwell themſelves with a little articulated air, ſoul? not wies Werde e wift 


uſed in a low ſenſe ; as, by lovers 2. To promote; to bring forward; to gain ground to. 
Being fo far — ny , iy nee 0 2g ny Cone 0 QRRR'þ The Sled he opinioned the fouls gf wiſe men dwelt about the 


- Locke, | moon, and thoſe of fools wandered about the earth, advanta 
a yothing 3 though I profeſs myſelf . Apva"ncs. 2. / [from To advance.] che conceit of this effect. Brown's Vulgar ; ts 
| Whilk as th* ching pageant does appear, I. The act of coming forward. | Iꝙ0 ennoble it with the ſpirit that inſpires the Royal Society, 
And echeing dresden mighty Venus near; | All the foot were put into Abington, with a reſolution to quit, | Were to advantage it in ane of the beſt capacities in which jt is 
1, her aderer, too devoutly ſtand 3 or defend, the town, according to the manner of the enemy's ad- improveable, ee Glanville's Sccpſit Scientifca. 
Fauaſt on the utmoſt margin'of the land. Prior, | wance towards it, Y Clarendon. | ADVA'NTAGEABLE, adj, [from advantage.] Profitable z 
2. Aworſhipper: in a ſerious ſenſe, © So, like the ſun's advance, your titles ſhowz _ convenient; gainfuun. | , 
He was an aderey of truth, as not ta diſſemble ; or to | ' Which, as he riſes, does the warmer grow. Waller. As it iz adwantageable to a phyſician to be called to the cure of 
 foffer any man to think that he would do any thing, which he re- 2. A tendency to come forward to meet a lover; an act] declining diſeaſe, fo "Sn for a commander to ſuppreſs a ſedition 
folved not ta do. Clarendn. of invitation. which' has paſſed the height. Sir F. Hayward. 
7 ADO RN. v. a. [aderne, Lat.) r In vain are all the practit'd wiles, Apva"'nTAGED. adj, [from To advantage. ] Poſſeſſed of 
1. T6 dreſs; to deck the perſon with ornaments, | la vain thoſe c would love impart; ; | advantages; commodiouſly ſituated or diſpoſed. - 
He hath clothed me with the garments of ſalvation, he hath co- ot allth' advances, all the ſmiles, In the moſt N hr loca an diſpoſition is but compara - 
| vered me with the robe of righteouſneſs, as a bridegroom decketh Can move one uneelenting heart, Walſh. | tive; whereas the moſt of men labour under diſadvantages, which 
ſelf with ornaments, and as a bride adorneth 2 wa her] _ ml s genius was _ + nothing can rid them of, . Glanville 
o oy ob p aiaby lxi. 10. The ſkill of ev'ry common beau; |  ADva"'NTAGE=-GROUND..#./. Ground that gives fu 
FF 394 4 » d gl. 1 each „ E Who, though he cannot ſpell, is wiſe N | 23 5 9 nat 8 85 
1 {ary wav — wy * Enough to read a lady's 5 N I | periority, and opportunities of annoyance or reſiſt- 
Feels at noſe and lips but ill appear. Covley. | And will each accidental Blanes : I ance. | : 


i | g 1 | +: t for a kind advance. oF Suit. 
2. To ſet out any place or thing with decorations, He hay deſcribed the unworthy paſſion of the goddeſs Cage 


A gallery adorned with the pictures or ſtatues of the invention | 
'. of things uſeful to human life. nnn Coxuley. „ advances ſhe made to detain him from his own 


* 0 ' . g P * 
To embelliſh with oratory or elegance of language. | That prince applied himſelf firſt to the Church of England, — 


This excellent man, who ſtood not upon the advantages · ground 
before, from the time of his promotion to the archbiſhoprick, 
provoked or underwent the envy, and reproach, and malice, of 
men of all qualitics and conditions, who may . 72-5" 


nm; — — 


This wilt ſupply men's tongues with many new things, to, be] upon their refuſal to fall in with his meaſures, made the like ad- AbVvANTA“ l | 7 
; "Thouf 4 i 4 f — pA er 2 = Swift. | 1. Of adrentage , A le; u 71697 Ab con 
uſands are in ume ä | * j4 A | con- 
—AA cnbiee norm: Saltare 3. Gradual progreſſion ; riſe from one point to another. | venient. 


* e Our Saviour raiſed the ruler's daughter widow's ſon, and | | . 
F 8 they ſure fought well. D 5 N 77 i , | The time of ſickneſs, or affliction, is, like the cool of the d 
BY or, tho u me, / ny oug Dryden Lazarus 'the firſt of theſe, when ſhe had juſt expired e ſecond, | to Adam, a ſeaſon of peculiar itn the voice of God a 

Abou. adj, [from the verb.] Adorned; decorated: a] as he was carried to the grave on his bier; and the third, after he | IF 

| R had been ſome time buried. And having, by theſe gradual advances, 


l 5 heard z and may be improyed into a very advantageous opportuni 

">. YA - 21 Heres rp her ſhows, '* 8 manifeſted bis divine power, he at laſt exerted the higheſt and moſt F 8 — 3 1 Hammond, 
T.! . leg of 6 andy nil als by ronalquik | Some adurntegnt at may be aki 
Ado RN MENT. . hk [from adorn.) Ornament; em- Men of Rudy and thought, that reaſon right, and are lovers of | We * en Fog et, elther with 2 | 

1 em quo aa elegance : ee jay NY, truth, do make no great advances in their diſcoveries of it. Locke. | All ax our on.. a poſſeſe | Alon. 

- + Thix attribute wan 10 given to the earthy while it was confuſed; | 4. Improvement: progreſs towards perfection. F N * f 

mee Naeh e of the We 40 The principle an 2. of the le enge auf In the world 8 Nr —— — 4 . _ 

reer . ne . advance and petfecting of | tagcout to him to know himſelf, to the end that he cultivate 

Lhe Nell the very garment of e rupee wn human nature. | Hat || thoſe talents which, makes his Fals vhs Dryden. 


my noble and natural perſon, together wi Shateſpeare's Cymbeline, ADVA'NCEMENT. N. 1. [avancement, Fr.] 


e ery | eee | eee adv, [from advantageous.) Con- 
down, adv. [from. à and. deown.]. | 1. The act of coming forward. 9 I |  veniently; opportunely; profitably, A 
Ar round Te Lien 4 50 dur ] Down ; on the This refinem cbs daily advancements, and J hope, in time, It 8 Ted] (os 14. enſy pa from 
Thrice did the fink kde bb deadly ſound, N will raiſe our language to the utmoſt perfection. Swift, | it to India, by fea. ; ys om 

©. > .{Andthiice he her reviy'd with buly pain, Fairy Queen, | %+ The ate of being advanced; preferment. 3 ADVANTA"GEOUSNESS, n. J. [from advantageous, 


1 Tube Fercles of the North, DS ality of being advantageous ; / profitableneſs ;. 
higher ſhnacton towards'n lower. Tinding his uſurpation moſt unhuſt, „ „ ] uſefulneſs ; conveniences os fo 
W r to the thronts == Shakeſpeare, 3». F he laſt property, which qualifies God for the fitteſt objeft of 

».  "Aroſd und Areſt'd herſelf in rich array 2 R 1 The act of advancing another, | 7 our love, is the advanta geouſneſi of his to us, both in the preſent bs 
. Freſh as the months and as tha m W OT WE © In his own grace he doth exalt himſelf : 5 and the future Ife. Boyle's Seraphic Love. 

ber ſhoulders fell her length ef hie. ©, Dryden | . More than in your advancement. Shakeſpeare's King Lear, TyY/ADVE'NE. v. . [advenio, Lat.] To accede to 

Abl ere es 09d Ne as, afide, athirſt, | 4: ret promotion to a higher ſtate of excel- | e ; a Fanart art of ſomething elſe, with - 

.] Jn Kate of fear; frighted ; terrified ; now | | endes. „ 5 Is out being eſſential; to be ſuperadded, 

A 9 8 8 * 4 df ; 4 8 4.6 * N Nor can we conceive It unwelcome unto thoſe worthies, who en- | A cauſe Fasten in judicature, 1s ſtlled an accidental cauſe z 


2 


And thinking to make all men adread do ſuch a one an enemy, © deavour the advancement of learning. Brown's Vulgar Errourz. | and the accidental 'of 4 is ſaid to be whatever advener to 


Ano'wn. pe. Down; towards the ground; from a 


. who would not ſpare, nor fear to kill, fo great a prince, Sidney. 5* Settlement on a wife. This ſenſe is now diſuſed, | the act itſelf already ſubſtantiated, —_ Ayliffe's' Parergon, 
Avnt'er, adv, [from a and drift, from drive.) Float- | The jointure or advancement of the lady, was the third part of Apve'nienT. adj. [ adveniens, — Advening; com- 
| ing an y ins may e the principality of Wales. | | Baton. | ing from outward cauſes ; ſuperadded. 
1 16 e * 1e r * ApbvA NCER.'#. PA [from advance.) He that adyances Heling thus divided from truth in themſelves, they are yet far- 
Ot Paradiſe, by malght'sf waves, be mo). I any thing a promoter ; forwarder. _ | ther removed by advenienr deception z for they are daily mocked, 
Out of tis place, puſh'd by the horned lool Soon after the death. of a great officer, who was judged no ad- | into errour by ſubtler deviſers, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
With all his verdute ſpoll'd, ante | , N wancer of the king's matters, the king ſaid to his ſolicitor, Tell] If to ſuppoſe the foul 'a diſtinct ſubſtance from the body, ane 
- Down the great river, to the opening gulf. 5 l what ſay you of your.coufin that is gone? - Bacon, | extrinſically advenient, be a great error in philoſophy, almoſt 
there take t. 424, Milton. | _ 1 ** are greater advancers of defamatory deſigns, than] the world hath been miſtaken. Glanvillis Vanity of Dogmatifm, 
3 It ſeem'd « corps adrift to diſtant ght: ;: . the very firſt contrives, , | | Government of che Tongue, ADVENT. n. , [from adventus ; that is, adventus Re- 
1 2 77 could jo  arlg we As N ADVANTAGR. . / [Ca vantage, Fr.] | demptoris.] The name of one of the holy ſeaſons, 


8 4 een 1. .Superiority : often with F or over a perſon. | fignifying the com! that is, the coming of 
Err nay 7 oy) wont | lathe prafical prudence of ee gi, ch ly way | been ; which is made the ſubjeRt of our devotion." 
ach). Denterone. ;1 hk adventa 2 0 18, and | during the four weeks before Chriſtmas, Com. Prayer. 
1 E. * oarmg | 2 of this work thn the ae, have the os \ADvEs"NTINE, adj, [from kdvenio, adventum, A4. . 
wich juſtice apparently againſt him the whole time. Ferv- Don ir. cage of us, and · a much ſurer title to happineſs than we. Atrerbury. || ventitious ; that which is extrinſically added; that 5 
[from adhoit. ] Dexterity ; readi- | 2, Superiority gained by ſtratagem, or unlawful means. which comes from outward cauſes: a word ſcarcely 
Neither thls word, nor adi, ſeem | - Ts comtndh he dint ke than benefit, whereof they make | in uſe. 7 AN RA 
K % — ff. 
. Wait. 308 1 a u | | at- tion o en re ant 
| L * 8 and dry. ] Athürſt; chürſty; in] | tompts, faſomuch that Re bralt if Al, nach waa ſpread every est and Win of the bady, It tandeth_ to diffolution 3 
* 5 8 | „„ „ Bs | where. 2 Macce vill. 7. alteration. Ne: u M amen, Baton. 
| | 
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Abvsnr riot. adj. [adventitiur, Lat.] That which | - ponent in ſingle combat. It may ſometimes imply AnverTistMant, or ADVERTISEMENT, 2 J Lal. 


advencs ; accidental ; ſupervenient ; extrinfically | an open profeſſion of enmity ; as we ſay, a ſecret 


| wertifſement , F . 1 5 ; 
added, not eſſentially inherent, enemy is worſe than an open adver/ary. 1. Inſtruction ; adqonition. eee 
Diſeaſes of continuance get an adventltlous ſtrength from cuſtom, Yet am I noble, as the adverſary SEE Tri all men's office ta ſpeak patlen ee 
befides their material cauſe from the humours. Bacon, I come to cope. Sbaleſpaarv i King Lear. | To thoſe that wring under the load of ſorrow z 
Though we may call the obvious colours natural, and the] — Thoſe rites and ceremonies” of the church, therefore, which | But no man's virtue-nor 3 1 
others adventitious z yet ſuch changes of colours, from whatſoever | were the ſelf-ſame now that were when holy and virtuous 4 © To be ſo moral, when he ſhall endure 1 
cauſe = roceed, may be — taken in. Boyle. men maintained them againſt profane and deriding adverſaries, her The like himſelf : therefore give me no counſel ; 
| * his blood boil, and th' adventitioys fire own children have in derifion. Hooker, My griefs are louder than advertiſement. | 
Rais'd by high meats, and higher wines, require Mean while th' adverſary of God and man, 5 Shakeſpeare's Much ade about Nothing, . 
To temper and allay the hes heat; Satan, with thoughts inflam'd, of higheſt defign, I was once minded to have put Craſus to death ; but hear 
Waters are brought, which by TecoQtion get | Puts on ſwift wings. | Milton. | ing him report the advertiſement of Solon, he ſpared his life. 
New coolneſs, Dryden. An adverſary makes a ftrifter ſearch into us, and diſcovers Abdot's 25 
In the gem- Kind, of all the naw forts reckoned up by lapida- | every flaw and imperfection in our tempers, A friend exagge- 


+ there are not above three or 


diverſities, as to luſtre, colour, and hardneſs, ariſing from the | Apvg"rR8ATLVE. adj, [adverſativus, Lat.] A term of 
grammar, applied to a word which makes ſome op- 


different admixture of other adventitious mineral matter. 
|; | Woodward. 


our that are original z "their | rates a man's virtues z an enemy inflames his crimes, Addiſon 


Deſcription of the World; 
2. ann z information. 5 | 
Then, as a cunning prince that uſeth ſpies, 
If they return no news, doth n knowz 

But if they make advertiſement of lies, 


, f ſition or variety, as in this ſentence : This diamond The prince's counſel all awry do go. Sir Fobn Davie, 
i Et Ee ee Eee EEE 


in uſe, | Junction. 3 1 
That the natives be not ſo many, but that there may be elbow- ADVERSE, adj. [ adverſus, "5 18 


room enough for them, and for the adventives alſo, Bacon, In proſe it has now the accent on the firſt ſyllable; ] Kinds of advertiſements 


his relief, had received ſome bruſh, w would much retard 


their march. | Clarendon, 
The drum and n their ſeveral ſounds, ſerve for many 
litary affairs 1 the bells ſerve to pro. 


Apvs'nTVAL, adj, [from advent.) Relating to the] in verſe it is accented on the firſt by Shakeſpeare 3 claim a ſcare-firez nnd, in (ome places, ware ieee! thi de. 


- ſeaſon of advent, | OE her, | m3 
1 do alſo daily uſe one other collect z as, namely, the collets | Dryden; on the firſt, by Ro/common. e 
adwen/ual, quadrageſimal, paſchal, or pentecoltal, for their proper 1. Al 
ſeaſons. Biſhop 3 


* 


colliſion. 


flows flaw at al! adventurer, wounds and deaths given and taken Darkling they join adverſe, and ſhock unſeen 


on either, indifferently, by Milton; on the laſt, by | arture of a man, woman, or child; time of divine ſervice ; the 


our of the day z day of the month. Holder. 


ing with contrary directions, as two bodies in 3. Notice of any thing publiſhed in a paper of intel, 


ligence. 


ADVENTURE. 1. French. | : Was 1 for this nigh wreckt upon tho ſea ADVERTISER, 8 Fe ene: Fr.] 1 
1, An accident z a chance; a hazard; an event of And oP bg by 9 winds, 3 England's bank 1. He that gives intelligence or information, : 
which wo have no direction. Drove back again unto my native clime ? Shakeſpeare, | 2. The paper in which advertiſements are publiſhed, 8 
"The general ſummoned three caſtles z ons deſperate of ſuccour, As when two polar winds, blowing adverſe, 5 ADvB RTISING, Or ApvurTi SING, . adj. from 
and a. m— y Hoon the defence, preſently ar _ bf amp brag ſea together drive 1 | advertiſe.) Active in giving intelligence ; monitory ; 
* ture. ayward., | . - Milton. : . 
*. N e ll 4 Wich adveſe blaſt upturns them from the ſouth, "| = word not now in ule. ; AN | 
2. 5 this ſenſe » my ” phraſe, 4 all adventures Pv Ml e a As Twas then 
adventure, Fr. chance; without any rational | f 1 | n ertifing, and holy to your buſineſs, 
ſcheme. : ] df } J 2 ber he boy modo wonder Not 3 heart with habit, I am ſtill 


Attornied at your ſervice. Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meofare, | 


unenpected z many ſcarce knowing their enemies from their Courſers with courſers zuſtling, men with men. Dryden. To ADVvE"$PERATE. v. n. [adveſpero, Lat.] To draw 
friends, | | Hayward. | 2, Figuratively, contrary to the wiſh or deſire ; thence, | towards evening. „ Dia. 
Where the mind does not perceive probable connection, there 


men's opinions are the effect of chance and hazard, of a mind calamitous ; afflicuve z pe ora It is oppoſed to Apvi CB. 1. % Lavir, advis, Fr. from adviſe, low 


| FO/Pergans. 
floating in al adventarn, without choles and without dire hr it ha ben bes, that 1 hall firſt 
4 The cccafien of 15 moms 2 in 7 7 Gee r 
which ſomething muſt be left to hazar DE | 
| For 1 muſt love, and am reſolv'd to try Sorts the prevailing malice of the great, 


My fate, or, failing In th' adventure, die. Dryden. Unhappy men I or adverſe fate, 


Lat. | | - 
I, Cochel; inſtruction: except that inſtruction im- 
plies ſuperiority, and advice may be given by equal 


Contempt, and ſcorns, and ſnares, and violence, Milton. | Or inferiors. 


Break we our watch ups and, by my advice, 
Let us impart what we have TEST 


R g , | . | Unto young Hamlet, Sbat 1 f | 
4+ This noun, with all its deriyatives, is frequently Sunk deep into the gulfs of an ufflicted ſtate, Roſcommon, | young e's Famine, 
' written without ad ; as, venture, venturous. 3. Perſonally opponent ; the perſon that counteraQs Wh 88 _ „„ 
To ADVENTURE, v. u. [adventurer, Fr.] another, or conteſts any thing. | by worlk extremes with Laifter aps wool run z | 
1, To try the chance; 7 dare. | h dy * parka _ w_ 5 8 party; and yet Not ſuv'd by virtue, yet by vice undone. en, 
3 © not an er fortune ſuch, as ſhe muſt favour rivals, ney. | 2. R 8 1 | 
Moſt mighty princeſs, that ! have abventur'd Apvs'rsiTY. u. J. [adverſitt, Fr. affliction, eahml- a 1 ** ven conſideration: 23, he always 
To try your taking of a falſe report, Shaheſpeare. ] ty ; that is, oppolition to our wiſhes, ] | "Wh * hath es Kok | <2, 
The tender and delicate woman among you, which would not T3 uſe of ſorrow ); afflicti isfort I at ne Nath. won, that he hat fortified 2. 
adventure to (et the ſole of her foot upon the ground, for deli. 1. Te CANYON: GUT, IFTOW on; mistortune. in] Jo hot a ſpeed, with ſuch advice diſpos'd, 
enteneſy and tenderneſs, 70 5 enters Bar) 26. this ſenſe it may * lural. | | { 2 — emacs in ſo fierce a 22 4 7 
þ | Let me embrace theſe ſour adverſities | oth want example. akeſpeare's King Job. 
9 e eee ee To put into the power of For wiſe men ſay, it is the wiſeſt courſe, Sbaleſp. Henry VI. | 3. Conſultation ; deliberation; with the IL with, 
* . A his le for, ang | 2“ The ſtate of unhappineſs ; miſery. | Great prinoes, taking advice with workmen, With no leſs. coſt, 
ere _ N Concerning deliverance itſelf from all adverſity, we uſe not to] fet their things together, Bacon's Eſſays, 
delivered you out of the hand of Midlan, Judger, ix. 17. ſay 


It is often uſed with the reciprocal pronoun z as, ſay men are in adverſity, whenloever they feal any ſmall hinder- 4+ Intelli ence z as, the merchants received advice of 


be adventured bimſelf. 
Avvi'nTuRER, / [adventuricr, Fr.] He that ſeeks 
_ occaſions of hazard he that puts himſelf in che 
hands of canon. 3 „ | 
6 iy @ great turery , A remem 
That hath hls (word th hard foregone, & 0 
The dg "of England 2 —_— conqueſt of Walt 


* 


Sweet are the uſes of adverſity, 
Which like the toad, ugly and venomous, 


— 


ance of their welfare In this world, but when ſoms notable af. | 4h; ; 7 8 
| fliQion or croſs, ſome great calamity or trouble, befalleth them. their loſs, This ſenſe is ſomewhat low, and chiefly 
| solar. | commercial, 


Wears yet a preclous jewel in his head. Shakeſpeare. * , , . 
— of the — uſe he had made of proſperity, con- nn id LE. aj. [from advj/e.] Prudent ; fit to be 
tributed to ſupport his mind under the heavy weight of adverſity, VUued, 


Avv1'cs-B0ar. . /. A veſſel employed to bring in- 
telligence. 2 


ic! | Somme judge it adviſable for to account with. 
| It was begun by particular adventurers, and other voluntaries, who | A7 8 fi | —_—_— every day * this, - babe, is the beſt and « 88 
cams to look Gel fortunes. ö Sir J. Davies. A DVERSBLY. 4. rom adver/e,] In an adverſe ſtill the 4 Ho the better, 5 South's . 
Me Intended to hazard his own a Clon, that fo the more eafily | manner; Op tely ; unfortunately, It is not adviſable to reward, where men have the tenderneſs 
he might win adventurers, Who elſe were like to be leſs forward, What 1 think, 1 utter, and ſpend my malice in my breath. | not to puniſh, . 5 L'Eflrange's Fable 
: * | | Ratigh, | If the drink you give me touch my palate adverſely, I make a Love Arn om abit "The 4 
Had it not been for the Britith, which the late wars drew over, | ,_ erooked face at it, ove 3 vie 4. [ Hable.] Aus- 
and adventurers ot ſoldiers ſeated here, Ireland had, by the laſt To ADVERT. v. n. [adverto, Lat.] To attend to; ty o deing 2 viſable, or fit ; fitneſs ; propriety. 
War, * plagues been left deſtitute, Temple. | to regard; to obſerve: with the particle 7 before To ADVISE, v. a. [advijer, Fr ] 


ele wealthy trade from plrates* rapine free ; 
Our merchants al no . be. ? Dryden, the o ject of regard, 


Avpvi'nturoOus, adj, [adventwrene, Fr.] 


thereof z as, of quality, manner, degree. 


The mind of man being not capable at once to advert to more | adviſed; 


valifying and reſlzaining the lyttude of their, ig- alen with the accent upon the laſt ſyllable z but] farbe ti 40 Ge In l 
— dy the — — of ſome (2 A to have been anclently accented on the ſe - 


Wich the particle 1. before e the thing 


4 
* 


1. To 9 þ 


| | ; than one thing, a particular view and examination of ſuch an If you qu fix abroad, go arm'd. 8 0 
1. He that is inclined to adventure» and, conſe- | innumerable number of vaſt bodies, will afford matter of admira- — her x ez 
quently, bold, daring, courageous, | tow | . Ray on the Creation. |F „ ==—Brother, I adviſe you to the beſt. & Lear. 
a land and fea, In many a doubtful fight, Now te the univerſal whole advert; - | 1 would all gentlemen to learn nts accounts, and 
Wai never known a more advent'rowr knight 3 The earth regard as of that whole a part 3 not to think 1 that belongs not to them. _ 
Who oftner drew his (word, and always for the right. Dryd. | IR wid 2 __ _ 2 abound z When * _ 8 Fork 9%, "Ty and cautions I here lay In your 
». Ap ou » things, that an is full of hazard ; | We . day, To een, ee 3 i bn {Py offered at, ag 1 42 — rang 9 
* 3 n — Apvi'rrTunce. , / [from advert.) Attention to ;| 2+ To give information ; to inſorm ; to make ac» 
Nor dire e one . - | regard to; conſideration, . | 2 with any thing : often with the particle of 
My humble verſe demands a ſofter theme | hriſtianity may make Archimedes his challenge; give it but | the thing tol 7 x 
N „ Irena ns SC" 1 be 11s OR 
* 4 a . of Pi woun : 
2 — fwenturn,) Atter AVL aTAGer, 4. % [from advert.] The ane wih“ W. lieben fie mo#t trade of Laer reng'd. i. N 
They are both hanged 3 and fo would this be, fb dr Gr * — 4. rogers BE 5 ＋ yn IE As may adviſe him i hays 2 „ 
1 thing ode. | | Shateſprave _ _ E I. pry » 2 A | Swift, N in his pow 'r, left free to will, Pavadiſe Loft. 
| 9 ee 2 od 10 Apvi'rTanT. adj, [from advert.] Attentive; vigi- of 1 N Ip. n ld. 
| writing eu a 92 8 word, ſcarce y J lant; hee | . Aber a. | dex! 994 2 
Avvi'nturnonMEANKSs. . / [from adventureſome.] * CLN 1. * 0 mon "th * particle auinb before the per- 
The quality of being adventureſome. Dia, | adverient and duliberate connexing of conlequents, To 805 ; 8d, be adviſed wvith bit cumhanian. 
A'DVERB. 100 Nl Lat.] A word joined. to 7 8E tale Origin of Mantind. | 2. To conſider ; to deliberate. ws 
u verb or ad)eQive, and ſolely applied to the uſe of““ ADVERTISE. v. 4. [advertir, Fr. It is Adviſe if this be worn 


Hatching vain empires, — Paradiſt Lf, 6. it: 
Avis b. part. adj. [from advi/e, V7 


Clarke's Latin Grammar, | 1+ To inform another ; to give intelligence: with an' Aang wich deliberation and deſign ; prudent ; 


we ſay, the bird flies ale acculative of the perſon informed. 
eee Dern, 
Apvi'antat. ag, [edverbialit, Lat.] That which r | 
hay the quality or iruQure of an adverb. 
Avpvt avially, adv, [atverbialiter, Lat.] Like an 
adverb z in the manner of an adverb. 


1 an think ate was joined adverdially with tremit, did Virgil 
make ute of fo > GT 


8 4. [from adverſe. 
te to, a C | 
ABVERSAR14. „J (Lat. A book, as it ſhould | Jed of information, 


„ 
r Ram d and u 
federates, are | n 


With many more con 


— — 6 6 


percelve the intention of the French king. 


wiſe. © 


Let his travel appear rather in his diſcourſe, than in iy apparel 
or geſture ; and, In his diſcourſe, let him be rather adviſed in his 


Whether our daughter were legitimate, Shaheſpeare. wers, than forward to tell ſtories, Bacon's Eſſays» 


i Th' Almighty Father, where he ſits 
Shrin'd in his Pap 1 of heav'n ſecure, 


, Conſulting on the ſum of things foreſeen, _ 
The king was not fo hal) ow, nor b M ee 6 tes * This tumult, and permitted all, ad wis d. P aradiſe Left, J. vi. 


2. Performed with deliberation z done on purpoſe ; 


Bacon, 
"| 1 hope ye will adyeriſe me fairly of what they diflike. Digby, | acted with deſign, | 
adverſe.) Contrary af 2. To inform 1 to give notice © with of before the Ab. By that which Wo work naturally, as when we breathe, ſleeps 


and move, we ſet forth the glory of God, ns natura! ts doz 


| aldeit we have 1» expreſs purpoſe to make that an 
"rem, in which B. er and Creditor were fet in op» | eee nete that Jolyman expeed more affored | e deterinination {og Alger 4 
advertiſement, unto the other Baſſas declared the death of the 3 1. fo 
; poſition,] A common-place 1 book to note in, INN they advertiſed Solyman, firming thoſe letters | = Fey # _ ayt, when I had loſt one ſhaft, 
Theſe parchments ate fuppottd to have been St Pavl's e all hands and ſeals. woller's Hiftory of the Turks, The ff the 88 Ali | 
fora, BulP's Serene, | They were th the chief hero A the of his N 
AVIA AR Y. „ [edverſaire, Er. adverſariar, Lat.) | jefts, oecafioncd by his abſence, D e other forth z by veat'ring both 


An opponent 1 an z enemy 2 
„ plied to thoſe * have verbal or judicial quarrels z | weyri/ement in the pu 
uu, controvertiſts or litigants: fometiupes to an op- hit 4. 


| rye ap-. To give notice of ny by means of an ad W 
2 ) 


| Apvr'seply. adv, [from advifed.} Sobe heed- 
ts 3 as, be advertiſed wy ; T ate l. rw eu. 
| Y. A | 


This 


Shakeſp. Merchant of Pens. 


4 


A DU 


This book, adviſedly read and diligently followed but one 


at | 
1d do more good than three years travel abroad. cham. 

Supi may be made by moving hogs when the is in, 

dafte, and cannot ſtay to conſider adwiſedly of that which is moved, 


| Dacon, Eſſay xxiil, 
Thou ſtileſt ſecond thoughts (by all allowed 


the beſt) a relapſe, 
and aceuſeſt conſtancy of miſchief in what is natural, and adwiſedly * 
undertaken» 


| Sir Jobs Suckling. 
Abvistexzss, 7. /. [from adviſed.) Deliberation; 
cool and prudent procedure. 
While things are in agitation, private men may modeſtly tender 
their thoughts to the conſideration of thoſe that are in authority; 
whoſe care it belongeth, in preſcribing concerning indifferent. 
9 to proceed with all juſt adviſedveſs and moderation. 


Adv oenunT. Je { adviſement, Fr.) 
| information. wo 
* daun Mote I wote, 
What ſtrange adventure do ye now purſue ? 
| Perhaps my ſuccour, or adviſement meet, 
Mote ſtead you much. 
I will, according to your advi 0 
moſt hurtful. : Spenſer s State of Treland. 
2. It is taken likewiſe, in old writers, for prudence 


and circumſpeQion. It is now, in both ſenſes, an- 


tiquated. | | 
N x. /. [from adviſe.] The perſon that ad- 
viſes, or gives counſel ; a counſellor, 
Here, free from court-compliances, he walks, 
And with himſelf, his beſt adwiſer, talks. ; Waller. 
They never fail of their moſt artful and indefatigable addreſs, 
to ſilence 


Fai Heels 


ceſſes. Ro rs's Sermons. 
Avvla'TiON. n. J [adulation, Fr. adulatio, Lat.] 
Flattery ; high compliment. 
O be ſick, great Greatneſs | 


And bid thy 1 glve 1 1 : 
Think'ſt thou the fiery fever will go ou | 
8 Wich titles blown wi adulation? Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 

They who flattered him moſt before, mentioned him now with 
the greateſt bitterneſs, without imputing the leaſt crime to him, 
committed ſince the time of that exalted adu/ation, or that was 
not then as much known to them, as it could be now, Clarendon, 
AbvLA TOR. 1. / [adulator, Lat.] A flatterer. Di#, 
A'DULATORY. adj. [adulatorius, Lat.] Flattering; full 
of compliments. 
ADULT. adj. [adultus, Lat.] Grow up; paſt the age 

of infancy and weakneſs, OT 

They would appear leſs able to npprove themſelves, not only to 
the confeſſor, but even to the catechiſt, in their adult age, than 
e 
principles of their religion, they conned them to avoid cor- 
xeRion. Decay of Piety. 

The earth, by theſe applauded ſchools 'tis ſaid, 1 
'This fingle crop of men and women bred z 
Who grown adult (fo chance, it ſeems, enjoin'd) 


Did, male and female, propagate their kind, Blackmore. 


growt to ſome degree 3. 7 
grown: a word uſed chiefly by medicinal writers. 
The on of the cruanium, without a fracture, can but ſel- 
dom occur; and then it happens to children, whoſe bones are more 
pliable and ſoft- than thoſe of adults. Sharp's $uridy; 
AvDv'L.TXES8. #. / [from adult.] The ate of being 
adult. See ADOLESCENCE. Didt. 
To Apv'LTER. v. a. [adulterer, Fr. adultero, Lat. 
To commit adultery with another : a word not claſ- 


dae His chaſte wife * 

He adulters ſtill : his thoughts lie with a whore. Ben Jonſon. 

Avu'LTERANT. n. / [adulterans, Lat.] The perſon or 
thing which adulterates. 


2. To corrupt by 
minate, oF | | 
Common pot-aſhes, bought 'of them that it in ſhops, who 
are not ſo fooliſhly knaviſh as to adu/terate them with ſalt-petre, 
which is much'dearer than 12 Beyle. 
Could a man be compoſed to ſuch an advantage of conſtitution, 
that it ſhould not at all adulterate the images of his mind; yet this 
ſecond nature would alter the craſis of his underſtanding. ; 
| .  Glamville's Scepſis Scientifica, c. xvi. 
The preſent war has ſo adulterated our tongue with ſtrange words, 
that it would be impoſſible for one of our great-grandfathers to know 
What his poſterity have been doing. Spectator. 
Abu LT INA TE. adj. [from To adulterate.) | | 
1. Tainted with the guilt of adultery. 
| I am poſſeſs'd with an adulterate blotz . 
My blood is mingled with the grime of luſt ; 
Being ſtrumpeted by thy contagion. J Comedy of Errors. 
— That inceſtuous, that adulterate beaſt. aner 
2. Corrupted with ſome foreign mixture. 1 
It does indeed differ no more, than the maker of adulterate wares 
does from the vender of them, Government of the Tongues 
They will have all their gold and filver, and may keep their adu/- 
terate copper at home. Swift's Miſcellanies. 
ADULTERATENESS, v. J [from adulterate.) The qua- 
lity or ſtate of being adulterate, or counterfeit. 
AduLTERA TION. . /, [from adulterate.] | 
1. The act of adulterating or corrupting by foreign 
mixture ; contamination. | 


* 


To make the compound paſs for the rich metal ſimple, is an ada. 
„or counterfeiting: but If it be done . ly, and with- 


out diſguiſing, it may be a great ſaving of the richer metal. | 

| Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, No 798. 

2. The tate of being adulterated, or contaminated. 

Such tranſlations ate like the adu/teration of the nobleſt wines, 
where ſomething of the colour, ſpirit, and flavour, will remain. 

RE Felton on the Claſſics. 


Avv'LTEIRESs, 5. % [from adulterer.] A woman that 


mel a Dach Nat. Hiſt. N® 419. 
commits adultery. Ap u8T. adj, (ub Lat.] N c Lo 
The Spartan 1 when the was aſked, What was the I. Burnt up; as with fire ; ſcorched, | 
puniſhment Faire ov or, There are no ſuch things here. By this means, the virtual heat of the watec will enter; and 
Government of the Tongue, C& 3. ſach a heat as will not make the body aduff, or f.agile. con. 
r „ T0" 
With l flown and winding follage wrbught- „n to parch that temperate lime. Milton's Paradiſe Lo. 
Abri i / [ F 7 7 _ 2 mY 2 oe 
TERINE. 2. / [adulterine, Fr. adulterinur, Lat.] 0 enſe, to complexion humours 0 
A child born of an adultereſs : a term of canon law. 2 | 2 hs REY 


% 


. 


Saunderſon's Judgment in one View. | 


, declare the evils — cem | 


this impertinent adviſer, whoſe ſeverity awes their ex- 


hey were in their minority | Hon having ſcarce ever thought of the 


Avpv'uT. n. / A perſon above the age of infancy, or 
— ree of ſtrength; ſometimes full 


To ADU'LTERATE. v, a. [adxlterer, Fr. adultero, Lat.] 
1. To commit adultery. 8 
6 a But fortune, oh | 
Adulterates hourly with thine uncle John. . Shakeſpeare. 


e foreign admixture ; to contas« | 


17 Good, or not good, 7 te 


Of lands to her, the cuckold may ſucceed. Dryd. — . 


4 D 
Adv LT RNOUB. adj. [adulter; Lat.] Guilty of adultery. 
| T moſt large ak 


h* adulterous Antony, mo 
In his abomihations, turns you off, 
And gives his potent regiment to a trull, 
That noſes it againſt us, © Sale. Antony 
An adulterous perſon is tied td reſtitution of the injury, ſo far as 
It is reparable; and to make. proviſion for the children, that they 
may not injure the legitimate, | Taylor. 
Think on whoſe faith th' adv/t*rous youth rely d; 
Who promis d, who procur'd, the Spartan bride, 


Dryden' 
ADU'LTERY. . / [adulterium, Lat.] The 
violating the bed of a married perſon, h 
All thy domeſtic griefs at home be left, 
The wife's adult'ry, with the ſervant's theft; 
And (the moſt racking thought which can intrude 
Forget falſe friends, and their ingratitude. 


Dryd. Juvenal. 

ADu"MBRANT. adj. [from adumbrate.] That which 
gives a ſlight reſemblance. . 

To ADU'MBRATE. v. a. [adumbro, Lat.] To ſhadow 
out; to give a ſlight likeneſs ; to exhibit a faint re- 
ſemblance, like that which ſhadows afford of the bo- 
dies which they repreſent, | 

Heaven is deſigned for our reward, as well as reſcue ; and there- 
fore is adumbrated by all thoſe poſitive excellencies, which can en- 
dear or recommend, | : Decay of Piety. 

AnuMBRA'T1ON. . / [from 8 

1. The act of adumbrating, or giving a ſſight and im- 
perfect repreſentation. See ApuMBRATE, 1 

To make ſome adumbration of that we mean, it is rather an im- 
ulſion or contuſion of the air, than an elifion or ſection of the 


act of 


ame, p Bacon Nat. oe Ne 187. 
2. The ſlight and imperfect repreſentation of a thing; 
a faint ſketch. | 


The obſervers view but the backſide of the hangings; the right 
one is on the other fide the grave : and our knowledge is but like 
thoſe broken ends z at beſt a moſt confuſed adumbration. 


| Glanville's Scepſit Scientifica,) 
'Thoſe of the firſt ſort have ſome adumbration of the rational na- 


ture, as vegetables have of the ſenſible. Hale's Origin. 
ApuNna'T1ON. 2. / [from ad and unus, Lat.] The ſtate 
of being united; union : a word of little uſe. 

When, by glaciation, wood, ſtraw, duſt, and water, are ſuppoſed 
to be united into one lump, the cold does not cauſe any real union 
or adunation, but only hardening the aqueous 
ice, the other bodies, being necidentally p 
frozen up in it, but not really united, . Boyle. 

Apu'xciTyY. 3. /. [aduncitat, Lat.] Crookednels z 
flexure inwards; hookedneſs. 
There can be no queſtion, but the aduncity of the pounces and 
beaks of the hawks, is the cauſe of the great and habitual immora- 
lity of thoſe animals. Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Scrib. 


Apu"NQUE. adj. — Lat.] Crooked; bending 


inwards; hoo 
ies, jays, daws, and 
Bc br nat. 


t in that liquor, are 


The birds that are ſpeakers, are parrots, 
ravens z of which parrots have an adungue bi 


A*'nvocacr. 1. . [from advocate.] The act of plead- 
ing: vindication; defence ; - apology: a word in 
little uſe. 3-5 | 

If any there are who are of opinion that there are no antipodes, 
or that the ſtars do fall, they ſhall not want herein the applauſe or 


adwocacy of Satan. . Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. i. 
ADVOCATE. ». / [advocatus, Lat.] 


1. He that pleads the cauſe of another in a court of| 


Judicature, _. | | 
An advocate, in the general import of the word, is that perſon 
who has the pleading and management of a judicial cauſe; In a 
ſtrict way of (peaking, only that perſon is ſtiled advocate, who is 
the patron of the cauſe, and is often, in Latin, termed rogatus, and, 
in Engliſh, a perſon of the long robe. | 
Learn What thou ow'ſt thy country and th 
What 's requiſite to ſpare, and what to ſpend ; 
Learn this; and, after, envy not the ſtore | 
Of the greas'd advocate that grinds the poor. Dryd. Perſius. 
2. He that pleads any cauſe, in whatever manner, as a 
controvertiſt or vindicator. _ 8 | 
If ſhe dares truſt me with her little babe, 

I'll ſhew 't the king, and undertake to be 

Her advocate to th loudeſt, Shakeſpe 


riend; 


are Hamlet. 


Of the ſeveral forms of government that have been, or are, in the 


world, that cauſe ſeems commonly the better, that has the better ad- 


wocate, or is advantaged by freſher experience. Temple's Miſcellanies. | 


3. It is uſed with the particle for before the 

thing, in whoſe favour the plea is offered. 

Foes to all living worth except your own, Roo 

And advocates for folly dead and gone. Pope's Epiſtles. 

4. In the ſcriptural and ſacred ſenſe, it ſtands. for one 

of the offices of our Redeemer, | 

Me, his advocate, | { 

And propitiation ; all his works on me, | 

| raft. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

Apvoca'T10N. ». / [from advocate.) The office or act 
of pleading ; plea ; apology. Fs 


My adwecation is not now in tune; 


perſon or 


My lord is not my lord; nor ſhould I know him, | 
ere he in favour, as in humour, alter d. Shbakeſp. Othello. 


ADvoLA'TION. u. /. [ advolo, advelatum, Lat.] The 
act of flying to e Dick. 
Apvoru“TIOR. . /. [ aduolutio, Lat.] The act of roll- 
ing to ſomething. ee e | 
Apvo'urky. . | [avoutrit, Fr.] AN, | 
He was the no fidious man upon the earth, and he had. 
made a marriage compounded between an adwoutry and a rape. 
1 2 Bacon: Henry VII. 
Ab vowz“. 3. /. He that has the right of advowſon. 
See Apvowson. _ 1 f 
Apvo'wson, or Apvo'wzan. . , [In common law.] 
A right to preſent to a benefice, and fignifies as 
much as J Patronatis, In the canon law, it is o 
termed, becauſe they that originally obtained the! 
0 


2 1 igh f ; a 
ae Lu-, Lt] The per gli | ee Prong a pt mae grub 
Wick hat patience ery I.  Patroni, ſometimes Advocati. Coavell. 
The with by be een 7 Abu. v. . [aduro, Lat.] To burn up: not 
For tho the law makes null th' adulterer's deed in uſe. 1 1 


1 a degree of heat, which doth neither melt nor ſcorch, d 
» and not adure. 


the body, 


and Cleopatra. 2 


s Fneid.\ 


rts of the liquor into | 


Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. No 238. ; 


Ayliffe's Parergon. | 


[As RO Lor. 2. 


* 


AF A 


Such huttiours are ad, as; by long heat, becom ef u Rot an 
E Pont (14947 Range 
| To eaſe the ſoul of one oppreſſive weight: 1 
This quits an empire, that embroils a ſtate. | 
The ſame adaſt complexion has impell'd 
to the convent, Philip ts the field. 
Apw'sT EB. adj. [See Ab usr. c 


1. Burnt; ſcorched ; dried wi 


r 
Biulphurous and nitrous foam f 
They found, they mingled, and with ſubtle arf _ 
Concocted, and adufted, they reduce d 5 
To blackeſt grain, and into ftore convey'd, Paradiſe Lab 
2. Hot, as the complexion, « _ | 
They are but the fruits of adufied choler, and the evaporationg 
of a vindicative ſpirit. ; 5 Hotell. 
Apvu'sTrnLe. adj. [from aduff.) That which may be 
aduſted, or burnt 75 | Dig. 
Apv'sT10N. . /. [from aduft.) The a& of burning 
up, or drying, as by fire. | ; 
This is ordinarily a conſequent of a burning colliquative fever 
the ſofter parts being melted away, the heat continuing its N 
tion upon the drier and fleſhy parts, changes into a marcid fever. 


, tions. 
Apz. 2. / See Appice. 8 1 3 
AE, or E. A diphthong of very frequent uſe in the 
Latin language, which ſeems not properly to have 
any 4 in the Engliſh; fince the 4 of the Saxons 
has been long out of uſe, being changed to e ſimple, 
to which, in words frequently occurring, the & of 
the Romans is, in the {ame manner, altered, as in 
equator, eguinoctial, and even in Eneas. | 
£'cLoovs. . / [written inſtead of . from a miſ- 


taken etymology.] A paſtoral; a dialogue in verſe 


between goat-herds, „ 
Which moved him rather in æglegues otherwiſe to write, doubt- 


furgith our tongue with this kind wherein it faulteth. | 
2 5 e Spenſer"s Paſteralc« 
#'c1Loys, n, / Ne Gr. ſignifying goat- eyed, 
the goat being ſubject to this ailment.] A tumour or 
ſwelling in the great corner of the eye, by the root 
of the nofe, either with or without an inflammation : 
alſo a plant ſo called, for its ſuppoſed virtues againſt 
ſuch a diſtemper. | Quincy. 

FEgilops is a tubercle in the inner canthus of the eye. | 

Wiſeman's Surgery. 
AoverTr4cun, 5 An ointment conſiſting only of 
honey, verdigreaſe, and vinegar. Quincy. 
Er, or EAL, or AL [in compound names, as way in 
the Greek compounds] ſignifies all, or altogether. So 
Alwin is a complete conqueror : Albert, all illuſtrious : 
Aldred, altogether reverend : Alfred, altogether peace- 
ful. To theſe Pammachius, Pancratius, Pamphilius, 
&c. do in ſome meaſure anſwer, _ 077 Camden. 
Err [which, according to various dialects, is pro- 
nounced 2½½%, welph, bulph, hilp, helfe, and, at this 
day, helpe] implies aſſiſtance. So fu is wittos 
rious 3 and Aifwold, an auxiliary governour ; If. 
gifa, a lender of. affifance : with which Boetius, Sym- 
machus, Epicurus, &c. bear a plain analogy. _ 

8 ; Gib/on's Camden, 
Zni'oma. See Enrcoma, | . 
AI AAL. adj. Carius, Lat.] Fas I 
1. Belonging to the air, as conſiſting of it. 

2 The thunder, when to roll 
With terrour through the dark aerial hall. Paradiſe Left, 
Fram all that can with fins or feathers fly, y : 
Thro' the aerial or the wat 8 Prior. 
I gathered the thickneſs of the = or aerial interval, of the glaſſes 
| at that ring. . . Newton's Opticks. 
Vegetables abound more with serial particles than animal ſub- 


ſtances. : MEE, Arbutbnot on Aliments. 
The gifts of heav'n my foll'wing ſong 297 
Arial honey, and ambroſial dews. © Pb Virg. Georg, 

3. Inhabiting the air, . 
11 | Where thoſe immortal ſhapes 
Of bright aerial ſpirits live infpher'd, | : 

In regions mild, of calm and ſerene air. Paradiſe Raging 
Acrial animals may be ſubdivided into birds and flies, de. 


| 4 Placed in the air. 


Here ſubterranean worlkts and cities ſee, 
There towns aerial on the waving tree. Pope*s E ſſay on Man. 
5. High; elevated in ſituation, and therefore in the air, 
| A ſpacious city ſtood, with firmeſt walls | 
Sure mounded, and with numerous turrets erown'd, 
Arial ſpires, and citadels, the ſeat | £7 
Of kings and heroes reſolute in war. Philips, 


A RIB. ». % [airie, Fr.] The proper word, in hawks 
and other birds of prey, for that which we * 
call a neſt in other birds, Cowell. * 


/« Lade and 67, Gr.] The doctrine 
of the air. | | 


A*'BROMANCY. u. 7 [ang and lama, Or. The art of 


divining by the air. „Dis. 
AtRO'METRY. . / [ae and fie, Gr.] The art of 
meaſuring the air. Di 


0 92 1 Dick. 
ARO scOo Y. . / [ang and oninle, Gr.] The obſerva- 
tion of the air. | | Dis, 
A THlOPS-MINERAL, 3. / A medicine ſo called from 
its dark colour, prepared of quickſilver and ſulphur, 
round together in a marble mortar to a black pow- 
by . Such as have uſed it moſt, think its 9 not 
v reat. e 1 ncy. 
Ars 1. , [ail@-, an eagle.] Eagle-ſtone, . It Þ 
about the bigneſs of a cheſtnut, and hollow, with 
ſomewhat in i that rattles upon ſhaking, Quincy. 
Aras. adv. [from à for at, and far.) See Far, 
1. At a great diſtance. | 
30 ſhaken as we are, ſo wan with care, 
Find we a time for frighted peace to pant, 
And breathe ſhort-winded accents of new broils, EN 
To be commenc's in ſtrouds afar remote? Shbakeſp. Hen. IV. 
We hear better when we hold our breath than contrary ; inſo- 
r In liſtening to attain a ſound fur off, men hold their 
th. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, Ne 284. 
2. To or from a great diſtance. | 
3 Hector haſtened to relieve his boy; 
Diſmiſs'd his burniſh'd helm that ſhone afar, 


The pride of warriours, and the pomp of war.  Drydeng 
3. From 2 ; from a diſtant place. | 
The rough Vulturnus, furious in its courſe, 
With rapid ſtreams divides the frui 


Aud fron aſar in hollow 2 2 


W 


ing, perhaps, his ability, which he little needed, or minding ts ' 


"4 


* 


bt * ben his — ph entertained 8 wy of yore 
14 


Ars ARb. part, adj, [from to fear, for 1 fright, with 


4 FER, 1. /. 


„ 


a9 oce a- 


with France, but 
Gons ſhou Sir Jobo Hayward, 


ee de er 


« redundant, 


1. Frighted ; terrified ; afraid, 
He loudly bray'd, that like was never heard, 
And from his wide devouring oven ſent 
A flake 6f fire, that flaſhing in his beard, i 
Him all amaz'd, and almoſt made afeard, Fairy Queens 
But tell me, Hal, art thou not 9 # Thou being heir 
apparent, could the world pick thee out three ſuch enemies again ? 


Sba 's Henry IV. 
Til he cheriſh too much beard, went ranr' 
And make Love, or me; Afar. Ben Fonſon't Underwoods. 
2. It has the particle of before the object of fear. 
Fear is deſerlbed by Spenſer to ride in armour, at the claſhing 
whereof he looks afcard of himſelf, Peacham, 
It js now obſolete; the laſt author whom I have 
found uſing it, is Sedley. 5 | 
/ [Lat.] The ſouth-weſt wind. 
With adverſe blaſt upturns them from the ſouth, 
Notus and Afer, black with thund'rous clouds, 
| Milton's Paradife Loft, J. x. 
Avvrani'tity, . / [affabiliti, Fr. affabilitas, Lat. 
See ArrABLs.] The quality of being affable ; ea- 


ſineſs of manners; courteouſneſs ; civility ; conde-| 


ſcenſion, It is commonly uſed of ſuperiours. 
Hearing of her beauty and her wit, 
Hor offability and baſhful modeſty, 
Her wond'rous qualities, and mild behaviour. Shakeſpeare. 
He was of a moſt flowing courteſy and affability to all men, and 
fo deſirous to oblige them, that he did not enough conſider the va- 
due of the obligation, or the merit of the perſon, _ Clarendon, 
All inſtances of charity, ſweetneſs of converſation, t. 
 admonition, all fignlfleatlons of tenderneſs, care, and watchfulnety, 
muſt be ex preſſed towards children, Taylor. 
It is \mpoMble for a publick miniſter to be ſo open and ealy to 
all hls ald friends, as he was in his private condition; but this may 
be helped out by an * of addreſs, |  L'Eftrange. 
A'FFABLE. adj}. [afav/e, Fr. afabilis, Lat.] 

1. Eaſy of manners ; accoſtable ; courteous 3 complai- 

ſant, It is uſed of ſuperiours, e | 
He was gabe, and both well and fair ſpoken, and would uſe 
Arrange ſweetneſs and blandiſhment of words, where he defired to 
afte or perſuade any thing eee to heart. | Bacon, 
er father is 


An le and courteous gentleman. Shak. Tam. of Shrew. 


Gentle to me and affable hath been 
copfeſcenſion, and ſhall be honour'd ever 
ful memory, Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. viii. 


2. It is applied to the external appearance; benign; 
mild ; favourable. Wc 
Auguſtus appeared, looking round him with a ſerene and g bl 
countenance upon all the writers of his age. atler, 
= FABLENB49, 1. / [from affable.) Courteſy ; affabi- 
ty. ; ö 
A'rrAvLY. adv, [from i In an affable man- 
ner z courteouſly ; civilly, 5 
A'rranrovs, wt [ afabre, Fr.] Skilfully made j com- 
plete ; finiſhed in a workman-like manner, Dia. 
Arvanuta'rion. . / [affabulatio, Lat.] The moral 
oſ a fable. 3 
Arva"tk. . % {affaire, Fr.] Buſineſs ; ſomething to 
be managed or tranſacted. It is uſed for both pri- 
vate and public matters, | — 
I] was not born for courts or great affairs; 
1 ba my debts, belleve, aud ſay 1 prayers. Pope, 
| 0 reaps] with commer oy ay | _ x 
rangin ng, and managing all human %. Mat . 
bent St. John's felll in ate fun * 
What Ormond's valeur, Oxford's cares, 
To ald thelr finklng country lent, 
Was ul destroy d by one event, | Swift 
Yo Aryan, wn [from affer, Fr.] To confirm; to 
give a function to ; to eſtabliſh : an old term of law, 
Bleed, bleed, poor coumty ! | 
test tyranny, lay thou thy baſis ſure 1 
For goodneſh dares not check thee | 
His title jv aftar'4, Cr 
Ayrrter. ./ [from the verb %.] 
1. Affection ; paſlion ; ſenſation, | : 
It ſeemeth that as the fect have a ſympathy with the head, fo 
the wriſts have > ſympathy with the heart z we fee the effect: and 
pallions of the heart and iplelte are notably Jiſcloſed by the pulle. 
Bacon's Natural Hey, No 99. 


* 


2. Quality ; circumſtance. 

1 end it difficult to make out one fingle ulcer, as authors de- 

ſeribe It, without other ſymptoms or „ to It, Wiſeman, 
Thie is only the antiquated word for afe#ien. 

7, AFFECT. v. a. [afedter, Fr. afficie, afetum, Lat.] 

1. To act upon ; to produce ar in any other thing. 


he ſun 
Had Arc his pt {6 to move, fo ſhine, 
As might the earth with cold and heat, EE 
$carce tolerable. Milten't Paradiſe Loft, d. x: 


The monty of men are wholly Lr by names, In matters 
of good and evilz fo far as theſe qualities relate to, and affect, the 
aQivons of men. i South Ferment. 

Yet even thoſe two particles do raciprocally aft each other with 
the fame force and vigour, as they would do at the ſame Yittance In 
any other ſituation Imaginable, Bentley's Sermons, 

2. To move the paſſions, | 5 ed 

As « thinking man cannot but be very much effe#ed with the 
Lada of hls appearing in the preſence of that Being, whom none can 
he and live 4 he mult be much more , When he conſiders, 
that this Belng, whom he appears before, wil) examine the aQions. 
of his life, and reward or puniſh him accordingly, TY 
| | | us, Spetater, Ne 813. 

3. To alm at ; to endeavour after : fpoken of perſons, 

Atrides broke | 
. Mis filence next, but ponder'd ere be fpoke 1 
Wits avs thy words, and glad 1 would obey, 
But this proud man ain Imperial Way. 
4+ To tend to 4. to endeavour after: (poken things. 

'The drops of every fluid a round 
attraQtion of thelr parte as the globe of the carth and fra effect: 
a round figure, by the mutual attraftion of its parts by gravity. 

Newten': Opticht. 
J. To be fond of to be pleaſed with 1 to love; to re- 
gard with fondneſs, 

That Mette which forme of the heathen 4 to 
eerulug (web matter as the facred 
whey did in wendertvl fort af, 

: | "There is your © 

And he that wears the crown lavmort 
4 uu more, 
? N 


han as your „ and as your ren 


r 


| 


: 


Shateſp. Macherh, 


1 ſpondence with others. 


Med. 
ure, by the mutval | 


Lt mepe wore from thi tie, Sha, Hor IV. | 


1 6 


* 


r 
Think not that wary we love, and ſtriſe affe 


Or that we hate ſweet poace, 
None but a woman could a man 


6. To make a ſhow of ſomething ; to ſtudy the appear- 
ance of any thing ; with ſome degree. of hypocriſy. 
Another nymph, amongſt the many fair, 
| Before the reſt a falad itil} to ſtand, | 
And watch'd my eye, preventing my command. Prior. 
Theſe often catry the humour ſo far, till their a feched coldneſs 
and indifference quite kills all the fondneſs of a lover, 
. Addiſon, Spe&ator, No 171. 
Coquet and coy at once her air, 
Both ſtudied, though both ſeem negleRed z 
Careleſs ſhe is with artful care, 


Aﬀetting to ſeem unaffected. Congreve, 
* dons huſband, whom like ſymptoms ſeize, 

Charges on her the guilt of their diſeaſe ; \ 

Aﬀediing fury, acts a madman's party 
eM rip the fatal ſecret from her heart. Gramville, 


7. To imitate in an unnatural and conſtrained manner. 
Spenſer, in affefing the ancients, writ no language yet I would 
have him read tor his matter, but as Virgil read Ennius. 
F Ben Fonſon's Diſcoveries, 
8. To eonvict of ſome crime; to attaint with guilt: a 
phraſe merely juridical, PLES: | 
. By the civil law, if a dowry with a wife be promiſed and not 
paid, the huſband Is not obliged to allow her alimony. But If her 
parents ſhall become inſolvent by ſome misfortune, ſhe ſhall have 
alimony, unleſs you can affect them with fraud, in promiſing what 
they knew they were not able to perform, Ayliffe's Parergon. 
Arrierriox. 2. / [affettatio, Lat.] 7 
1, Fondneſs ; high degree of liking ; commonly with 
ſome degree of culpability. | 
In things of their own nature indifferent, if either councils or 
particular men have at any time, with ſound judgment, miſliked 
conformity between the church of God and infidels, the cauſe there- 
of hath been fomewhat elſe than only affe#tation of difſimilitude, 
8 Hooker, b, iv. 8 7. 
2. An artificial ſhow; an elaborate appearance; a 
falſe pretence, 
It has been, from age to age, an affe&ation to love the pleaſure 
of ſolitude, among thoſe who cannot pollibly be ſuppoſed e 
for paſſing life in that manner. ator, No 264. 
ArrRcTRD. part. adj. [from affed. 3 
1. Moved; touched with affection; internally diſpoſed 
or inclined. : | 
No marvel then if he were ill affeFed. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
The model they ſeemed affected to in their directory, was not 
like to any of the foreign retormed churches now in the world, 
Clarendon, 
2. Studied with over-much care, or with hypocritical 
Appearance. 
heſe antick, liſping, affefed phantaſies, theſe new tuners of 


accents. Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 
3. In a perſonal ſenſe, full of affectation; as, an af- 
fitted lady. | 


Arys"cTuDLY, adv. [from ac . GEE 
1. In an affected manner ; hypocritically ; with more 
appearance than reality. | | | 
erhaps they are affeedly ignorant z they are ſo willing it ſhould 
be true, that have not attempted to examine lt. 
Government of the Tongue, 5. 
Some indeed have been fo Tae vuing as to counterfeit Im- 
mortality z and have ſtolen their death, in hopes to be eſteemed im- 
mortal, Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vil. c. 1 
By talking ſo famillarly of one hundred and ten thouſand pounds, 
by a tax upon a few commodities, It is plaing you are either natu- 
rally or Naeh ignorant of our condition. Swift, 
2. Studiouſly ; with laboured intention. | 
Some miſperſuaſions, eg the divine attributes, tend to 
the corrupting men's manners, as if they were deſigned and aer 
edly choſen tor that purpoſe, Decay of Picty, 
Arri"cTEeDNEe8s, ./ [from A The quality of 
being affected, or of making falſe appearances, 
AFFECTION, . / N Fr, affectio, Lat.] 
1. The ſtate of being affected by any cauſe, or agent. 
This general ſenſe is little in uſe, 
me men there are love not a gaping pig; 
Some that are mad if they behold a cat; 
And others, when the bag-pipe lings l' th' noſe, 
Cannot contain their urine, for aft 


2. Paſſion of any kind, 
Then gan the palmer thus : moſt wretched man, 

That to afejont does the bridle lend; | 

In their beginning they are weak and wan, 

Nut ſoon through ſufforance grow to fearful end. Fairy Queen, 
Impute It te my late (olitary life, which lu prone to ron? . 
| 0 *; Os be 
Aﬀettions, as joys grief, fear, and anger, with ſuch is, Calne, 


'| - as it were, che ſundry faſhions and forms of appetite, can neither 


riſe at the concelt of a thing indifferent, nor yet chooſe but riſe 
at the light of ſome things. Hooker, 3. is. 
To ſpeak truth of Ceſar, 
I have not known when his affe ions mes | 
More than hls reaſon, Shateſp. Julius Ceſar. 
Zeal ought to be compoſed of the higheſt degrees of pious A ec- 
tions 2 of which ſome are milder and gentler, ſome ſharper and more 
vehement. ; Sprat's Sermons, 
I can preſent nothing beyond this to your ellen, to excite 
our love and defite, * 
3. Love kindneſs z good will to ſome perſon : often 
with to or toward; before the perſon. ; 


I have acquainted you | 

With the dear love I bear to fair Anne Page, | 
Who mutually hath anfwer'd my, affen. 5 

Shake Merry Muc of Windſor, 


My king is tangled in a reien te | = 

A ereature of the queen's, lady Anne Bullen. Shateſpedre. 

What warmth le there in your afetions rowwerd: any of theſe 

princely ſultots ? Sala Mercbant of Venice, 

Make his intereſt depend upon mutual | 

en Geperal Kindneſs, 

Nor at firſt fight, Uke moſt, admires the falrg' jn 

For he lives, and you alone ſhall ſhare + | 

His laft affection, as his early care. | Pope. 

4. Good-will to any object ; seal; paſſionate regard. 

1 have reaſon to diſtruſt mine own judgment, as that which 

le overburn by my seal and effection to this cauſe, cen. 

N my words z defire them, and ye ſhall be 

inſtru * 2 W;: » Vis 14 « 

His integrity to the king was without blewlſh, and his afatſies 

to the church d notorious, that he never defetted lt. Clarendune 

All the precepts of chriſtianity command us to moderate our 
pallions, to tamper our affection 

Let not the mind of a ftudent be under the influence of warm 

«fedien te things of ſenſe, when he comes to the ſearch of truth. 


+ State of the mind in general. 
: e " Min oy 
la my met i- com Neher, lech 


r 
Fairfax, 5. li. 
direct , | 
To tell us women what we molt aach. Dryd. Wife of Bath. 


| 6. Quality; property. 


bakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 


len and good corre. | 


ons ter all things below, Temple, 


n Improvement of the Mind. | 


wer - - 


A ſtanchleſs avarice, that, were I king, 


The man that hath no muſick in himſelf, 
Nor is not moy'd with concord of ſweet ſounds, 
Is fit for treaſons, ſtratagems, and ſpoils ; 


The motions of his ſpirit are dull as night, 
And his affe&ions dark as Erebus: lie + 
Let no ſuch man be truſted, Sbaleſp. Merch. of Venice, 


e certainty and accurateneſs which is attributed to what ma. 
thematicians deliver, muſt be reſtrained to what they teach con- 
cerning thoſe purely mathematical diſciplines, arithmetick ang 
* where the affeftions of quantity are abſtractedly cong. 

d. J B le, 
'The mouth being N Ly conduct the voice to the hw of 
its cavity, neceſſarily gives the voice ſome particular affe#ijon of 
ſound in its paſſage, betore it come to the lips. 25 . 
8 Halder: Elements of Specch, 
God may have joined immaterial ſouls to other kinds of bodies, 
and in other laws of union; and, from thoſe different laws of 
union, there will ariſe quite different g fections, and natures, and 
ſpecies of the compound beings. Bentley's Sermons, 
| 7. State of the body, as ated upon by any cauſe. 
It ſeemed to me @ venereal gonorrhea, and others thought it 
aroſe from ſome ſcorbutical affettion, | Wiſeman's Surgery, 
8. Lively repreſentation in painting. | 
Aﬀetion is the lively repreſentment of any paſſion whatſoever, ax 
if the figures ſtood not upon a cloth or board, but as if they were 
aQing upon a ſtage, Morton: Are bitecturs. 
9. It is uſed by Shakeſpeare ſometimes for affefation, 
There was nothing in it that could indiR the author of « ay 


| | Sbaleſpe 
AryR'CTIONATE. adj, [affeftionne, Fr. from afßecflion.] 
1; Full of affeQion ; ſtrongly moved; warm; zealous, 


In their love of God, and delire to pleaſe him, men can never be 
too ee. and it is as true, that in their hatred of ſin men 


may be ſometimes too paſſionate, „  Sprit's Sermons. 
2. Strongly inclined to ; diſpoſed to : with the particle 
10. 


As for the parliament, it preſently tool fire, being afſeFionare, 

of old, to the war of France, Bacon's Henry VII. 
3. Fond ; tender, | | 

He found me fitting, beholding this picture: 1 know not with 
mind, | Sidney. 
oe Away they fly bo 
Aff. ddionate, and undeſiring bear 
| The moſt delicious morſel to their young. Thomſon's Spring, 
4. Benevolent ;z tender, 

When we reflect on all this affeionate care of Providence for our 
happineſs, with what wonder muſt we obſerve the little effect it 
has on men! | ' Rogers's Sermons, 
AFFECTIONATELY, adv. [from affe#ionate.] In an 

affectionate manner; fondly ; tenderly; 2nevo= 

lently. A „„ 
Arre"CTIONATENESS. 1. / [from affectionate.] The 
_ or. ſtate of being affectionate; fondneſs ; ten- 

derneſs; good-will; benevolence, 
AyFE"GT1ONED. adj. [from affection. A 
1. Affected; conceited. This ſenſe is now obſolete. 
An affefioned aſs, that cons ſtate without book, and utters it by 
great ſ\waths, | Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night, 

2, Inclined ; mentally diſpoſed, 

Be kindly affeFiomed one to another. Rom. xii. 10. 


AvryR"CTIOUSLY, adv, [from at.] In an efeang 


manner, Ih, 
Arrx'crive. adj, [from affect.] That which affets; 

that _ ſtrongly touches. It is generally uſed for 

painful. a 


Pain is ſo uneaſy a ſentiment, that very little of it is enough to 
corrupt every enjoyment z and the effect God intends this variety 
of ungrateful and affeffive ſentiments ſhould have on us, is to fe- 
claim our affections from this valley of tears. Rogers. 

AregtcTuo's1TY., . /., {from affectuout.] Paſſionate- 
nels, : dat Di 


an affectuous ſpeech ; a word little uſed, 
To AvyE'RB. v. a. [affier, Fr.] A law term, ſignifying 


to confirm. See To AFFRAR. 


[Arrs'rORs. . / [from affere.] 


Such as are appointed in court-leets, Ce. upon oath, to mult 
ſuch as have committed faults arbitrarily puniſhable, and have no 
expreſs as ſet down by ſtatute, Covell 


AF ANCE. n/ r Fr.] 


1. A marriage contr 


At laſt ſuch grace I found, and, means I wrought, 
That 1 that lady to my ſpouſe had won, 5 
Accord of friends, conſent of parents ſought, 133 
Afſfiance made, my happineſs begun, Fairy Queen, b. Hs 
2. Truſt in general; confidence; ſecure reliance. 
The duke is virtuous, mild, and too well given 
To dream on evil, or to work my downfall. 0 
—Ah! what's more dangerous than this fond affiance 7 
Seems he a dove? his feathers are but borrow'd, | 
R 4-370 Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
3. Truſt in the divine promiſes and protection. To 
this ſenſe it is now almoſt confined, hp 
Religion receives man into a covenant of grace, where there 
is pardon reached out to all truly penitent finngrs,. and affiſtance 
promiſed, and engaged, and beſtowed, upon vel eaſy conditions, 
vis. humility, prayer, and affiance in him. | cla 
n fa Hammond's Fundamentals. 
There can be no ſurer way to ſucceſs, than by diſclaiming all 
confidence in ourſelves, and referring the events of things to God 
with an implicit Mance. *_ . . Atterbury's Sermons» 
To Aryi"aNCR. v. a. [from the noun Auen : 
1. To betroth ; to bind any one by promaſe to marriage. 
AT me, ſad maid, or rather widow lad,. CHU HENS 249 
He was affianced long time before, | 
And ſacred pledges-be both gave and üd z: 
Falſe, . 7 knight, infamous and foreſwore! Fairy Queen. 
Her ſhould Angelo have married, was affianced to her by oath, 
and the nuptial appointed z between which time of the contract, 
and limit of the tolemnity, his brother was wrecked, baving.in 
that veſſel the dow vf his fer. Shatyſp, Meaſure for Meaſure 
2. To give confidence. r 
Stranger ! whoe'er thou art, Tecurely ee 
Aan d in my faith; a friendly gueſt. Pepe Odyſſey» 
Arrrancex. % [from affance.] He that makes a 
contract of marriage between two parties. Did. 
Arrtiba"r10x. . / [from de, Lat, See Arrieo:] 
Arriva"Tuxs.ſ Mutual contract; mutual oath of 
Arripa'vir, % [affidavit ſignifies, in the language 
of the common law, he made oath.] A declaration 
upon oath, | e e 
You ſaid, if I return'd next ſise in Lent, 
I ſhould be in remitter of your grace ; "TE 
In th interim my letters ſhould take place Ss oh 


„ e 4 
I ſhould cut off the nobles for their lands. Shakeſp. Macbnh, 


how affectionate countenance, but, I am ure, with a moſt affefionate | 


Dig. 
Arrs"cTuous. adj. [from affe#.] Full of paſſion; as, 


| Rechteren ſhould have made # that his Tervan® | 2, To cohneR conſequentially; : © 4. To be able to fell. It is uſed always with reference 
ix —_ affronted, and then Monſieur Meſnager would haye done The doctrine of irredftibility 4 grace, in working whatſoever 5 to ſome certain price; as, I can ere this for let 
him juſtice- oF  Spetator, No 481. „it works, if it be acknowledged, there is nothing to be aft to] an tbe other. wy | 
Ave1'sD. particip. adj. [from the verb aff, derived | gratitude. Hammonds Fundamentals. | They fill their magazines in times of the greateſt plenty, that 
from aide, Latin; Bratton uſing the phraſe afiidare| 3. Simply to faſten or fix. Obſolete. | | fo they may affird cheaper, and increaſe the public e nt @ 
muberes.] - Joined by contract; affianced. Her modeſt eyes, abaſhed to behold ſmall expence of its members. Addiſen on Italy. 


uch aſſurance ta'en, 1 So many gazers as on her do ſtare, FORT 3 TOR 
2 Hader — agreement ſtand. Shakeſpeare, 2 pon the lowly ground affixed are. Spenſer. 4 N e ere a8, traders N afford 
Arrilia TION. n. J. | from aa and filius, Lat.] Adop- Ar pix. 8 7. [ affixum, Lat.] A term of grammar. The ya eu. 600 run through all families, where there is 
tion; the act of taking a ſon. . Chambers, | Something united to the end of a world. wealth enough to afford that their ſons may be good for nothing. i 
A'rFINAGE: . . [affinage, Fr.] The act of refining | In the Hebrew language, the noun has its affixa, to denote the | Sevift on Modern Education. 
jag by the cupel. | 14. 2 poſſeſſive or relative. Clarke's Latin Grammar. To AFFO REST. v. a. [afforeftarr, Dat.] To turn 
Arri' NED. adj. (rom ani, Lat.] Joined by affinity ; "The N 3 affix.] x ground into foreſt. Oy | 1 
to another; related to another. | | g The 2 8 bein 1 Js hs It appeareth, by Charta de Foreſt, that he many woods 
. If partially affin'd, or leagued in ey 2. 1 te © eng Xed, ö ö | Die. 1 and waſtes, to the grievance of the ſubject, ch by { at law 
Tyhou doſt deliver more or leſs than truth, AFFLA'TION. 2. /. [aff afflatum, Lat.) The act off were dilafforeſted, Sir Job Davies on Ireland. 
Thou art no ſoldiers dur, wot: Othell, | breathing upon any thing. Dic. Ar rok ESTA TION. . / [from afforef.] 
ArriNIT V. u. I [affinite, Fr. from affinis, Lat. AFFLATUS. n. /. [Lat.] Seelen of the power The charter de Forefta was to reform the encroachments made 


1. Relation by mar riage 3 relation contracted * the of rophecy. in the time of Richard I. and Henry II. who had made new affe- 


huſband to the kindred of the wife, and by the wife | . The poet writing againſt his genius, will be like a prophet with- reftations, and much extended the _— of the foreſt laws. | 
to thoſe of the huſband. It 1s oppoſed to conſangui- | out his afflatus, Spence on the Ohg. To AFFRA'NCHISE, v. 4. Cd Bt. fo — of 


#ity, or relation by birth, _ 1 To N v. a. L Micko, aſftictum, Lat.] | free. 
In this ſenſe it has ſometimes the particle ih, | 1. To put to pain; to grieve ; to torment, . 9, ABFRA'Y. ov. a. fe . : 
and ſometimes 7, before the perſon to whom the re- It teacheth us how God thought fit to plague and affſif them; * AY. v6 loft be or iger, Fr, which 
: X it doth in what '£ ; Menage derives from fragor ; perhaps it comes from 
lation is contracted. t doth not appoint in what form and manner we ought to puniſh : | 5 ; pP I com 
They had left none alive, by the blindneſs of rage killing many the ſin 2 eu” ed eee Low ied ih _— \ b. v. $17. 15 5 8 8 . g 3 to 5 yz to ſtrike with fear. 
4 ; ; ; ; | | ua me $ word 18 not NOW in We, : 
| 5 3 either for affinity 5 the tyrant, or I The lights burn blue—ls it not dead midnight ? 8 The ſame to wight he never would diſcloſe, 
1 And Solomon made affinity with Pharaoh king of Egypt, and Cold fearful drops ſtand on my trembling fleſh, But when as monſters huge he would diſmay, | ws 
took Pharaoh's daughter. 1 Kings, iii. 1. 6i th Shakeſpeare $ Richard III. Or daunt unequal armies of his foes, 
A breach was made with France itſelf, notwithſtanding fo flrait| hi ware ho ul y mind to heavineſs, and ee mo inf Or when the flying heavens he would affray.. Fairy Quan. 
; s 1 3 i . » . * 5 9 
an aff»ity, ſo lately accompliſhed ; as if indeed (according to that | 4 cher ee e bog vr : ArrRa'y, or AFFRA YMENT, 2. / [from the verb.] 


plealant maxim of ſtate) kingdoms were never married, Worn | an image of his child ſoon taken away, now honoured him as a| 1+ A tumultuous aſſault of one or more perſons ups 
2. Relation to; connexion with; reſemblance to:] God, which was then-a dead man, and delivered to thoſe that others : a law term. A battle: in thts ſenſe 1 1 


ſpoken of things. | 5 were under him ceremonies and ſacrifices, | Wiſdom. | written 

The Britiſh 3 or Welſh, was in uſe only in this iſland, A melancholy tear affli#s my eye, i 2 3 9 \ ent ö ue : 

having great ng with the old Gallicks Camden. And my heart labours with a ſudden ſigh. Prior. Ka 4 inne de Pdf * | | 
All things e night be calm and quietſome, 


at have affinity with the heavens, move upon the] 2. The paſlive to be 2 has often at before the N . tempeſtuous ſtorms or ſad affray. 
FFR 


ter of another, which they benefit, Bacon, Efjay xxiv. : 8 5 a | 8 0 | Spenſer. 
ks ne of painting hath 3 affinity with that N. cauſal noun; by is likewiſe proper. orion. n. f. [aff 14710, Lat.] The act of rub- 


| Dryden's Dufreſmy, Preface. The mdther was ſo afflited at the lots of a fine boy, who was] bing one thing upon another. | | 
an is more diſtinguiſhed by devotion than b ky as ſe. | ber only ſon, that ſhe died for grief of it, Addiſon, Spectator.( 1 Ee divers Ker obſerved, in wearing filver=hilted ſwords, 
veral brute creatures diſcover gray like reaſon, though they Arr. 1 CTEDNESS, u. h [from afflicted.] The ſtate of | that, if they rubbed upon my cloaths, if they were of a licht- 
betray not any thing that bears the le 2 to devotion. affliction, or of being afflicted; ſorrowfulneſs; grief. coloured cloth, the Hines would quickly blatken them; and, 


| iſon, Spect᷑ator, No 201. p ' | congruouſly hereunto, I have found pens blacked, almoſt all 
To AFFI RM. v. n. [affirmo, Lat.] To declare; to * 5. /. (from aſfick.] 7 Pe rſon that when I had a while carried them 8 in a ſilver — Bok. 


tell confidently : oppoſed to the word deny, oY | Os e ArFRI'GAT, v. a. [See FrIcHT] 
Yer their own authors faithfully , AFFLI'CTION. 5. / LH gie, Lat.] = 1. To affect with fear; to terrify. It generally implies 
e land Salikce lies i 1. The cauſe of pain or ſorrow ; calamit | ; p 
That the land Salike lies in Germany, . Pa z calamity, a ſadden impreſſion of fear. | | 
Between the floods of Sala and of Elve» Shakeſp, Henry V. To oy fleſh, as the apoſtle himſelf granteth, all aflifion is Thy name affrights me, in whoſe ſourld is death, 
% Arri' RM. w. a. N naturally grievous ; therefore nature, which cauſeth fear, teacheth f Shak „ Henry VI 
1. To declare politively ! e to firm cr D Godlike his courage feem'd, whom nor delight — 
2. 'To ratify or approve a former law, or, judgment J think to repay that money will Ae biting affittion. Shakeſpeare Could ſoften, nor the face of death affright. Wallers 
oppoſed to rever/e or repeal. 2. The ſtate of ſorrowfulneſs ; miſery : oppoſed to joy He, when his country (threaten'd with alarm) 
he houſe of peers hath a power of judicature in ſome caſes, ; or proſperity n F es PL IN, 55 
e eee eee ee | RE PRI. ae, Wai 
bench. ; 55 Bacon's Advice to Sir G. Villies, 8 the very bond of love, * 2. It is uſed in the paſſive, ſometimes with at before 
In this ſenſe we ſay, to affirm the truth. Alis enge ps hag” vr hes e, Tak. the Gy ang e ; 
2 MAB * adj, [from affirm.) That which may | R _ ſhall _ = -=— man that bears affliftion, 3 e e e W 
be affirmed. 1 | reat and majeſtic in his griefs, like Cato? Addiſon's Cato. 6 | 3 vil. 21. 
Thoſe attributes and conceptions that were applicable and af- | - Some virtues are only ſeen in affiiftion, and ſome in proſperity, 3, —— with the P article with before the thing | 
rmable of him when preſent, are now affirmable and applicable to 5 f . 17 Speffator, No 257. feared, | | 
im though paſt, ales Origin of Manking. | AFFLI CT1VE, adj. [from afii#.) That which caules] . As one affright 


With helliſh fiends, or furies mad uproar, 


Arri'RMANCE. 3. / [from affirm.] Confirmation: aflition ; painful; tormenting. | | 
oppated to repeal. Bs | Hor | They found martyrdom a duty dreſs up indeed with all that „ [from the verb airy b. H. cant. 5 
his ſtatute did but reſtore an ancient ſtatute, which was itſelf | Was terrible and affiifive to human nature, yet not at all the leſs tp oy 0 * hi . J , F 
© alſo made but in afirmance of the common lw. Bacon. | duty. ; South, | 1. Terrour ; fear, This word is chiefly poetical, 
Ayer RMANT. 1. J. [from affirm.) The perſon that Ner can they fad „ | 
affirms; a declarer Dia Where to retire themſelves, or where appeaſe Does ſhew to him that walks in fear and ſad affright. 
, i | . Th' afflifive keen deſire of food, expos'd | | | airy Nucen, 
AFFIRMA TION, 1. f. [affirmatio, Lat.] N To winds, and ſtorms, and jaws of ſavage death, Philips. Wide was his pariſh, not contracted cloſe a 
1. The act of affirming or declaring ; oppoſed to ne- Reſtleſs Proſerpine N | In ſtreets, but here and there a ſtraggling houſe z 
gation or denial. | «On the ſpacious land and liquid main : Yet till he was at hand, without requeſt, | 
This gentleman vouches, upon warrant of bloody affirmation, | 4. Spreads ſlow diſeaſe, and darts afitive pain, Prior. To ſerve the fick, to ſuccour the diſtreſs d; 
| His to be more virtuous, and leſs attemptable, than any of our AFPLUENCE, 2. /. L affluence, r. aſſluentia, Lat.] | | 8 on foot, alone, without affright, _ ; | 
| ladies, 2 | Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, | 1. The act of 3 to any place; concourſe, It is], Th , fa of 1 care tempoſtuous 0 t Dryden Fables. 
2. The poſition affirmed. | almoſt always uſed figuratively, 2. The cauſe of fear; a terrible obJe& ; dreadful ap- 


That he ſhall receive no benefit from Chriſt, is the affirmation I ſhall not relate the e of young nobles from hence into Pearanee. 


whereon his deſpair is founded z and one way of removing this | Spain, after the voice of our prince there h iſed. , 1 ſee the gods $9 
8 ws bs to dandy Miah that 3 death, if 0 . . r — 8 * 4 8 N 8 wege them 
perform the condition required, ſhall certainly belong to him. | 2, Exuberance of riches; ſtream of wealth; plenty. E „ 
Oak "MO Hammond's Fundamentals. Thoſe degrees of fortune, which give fulneſs and * to 6 That . e e „ Caius 
3. Con rmation : oppoſed to repeal, N one ſtatlon, may be want and penury in another. Rogers. The war at hand with * , ; 
The learned in the laws of our land obſerve, that our ſtatutes Let joy or eaſe, let affluence or content, 3 And riſes ev egen he fl * Mi D An 
ſometimes are only the affirmation, or ratification, of that which, . And the gay conſcience of a life well ſpent, A , 25 W ge 3 , , 85 
3 common law, Was hel before, Hooker. > Calm ev'ry thought, inſpirit ev'ry grace. Pope. FFRI GHTFUL, adj 6 ogg a ht.) Full of af- 
ArrrRMATIVE. adj. [from affirm] I . [ArFLuBNCY, ws The ſame with affluence. 9 * or terrour; terrible; dreadful. | 
1. That which affirms, oppoſed to negative; in which | A'FFLUENT, adj. [affiuent, Fr. afluens, Lat.] 1 There la an abſence of all that ls defiruQive or Mn ts 


ſenſe we uſe the affirmative abſolutely, that is, the | 1. Flowing to any part. | human Dabu. . Decay Pia. 

affirmative poſition. | TT | - Theſe rx are A rad than foundation-piles of the enſuing AFFRI GHTMENT. 1. from affr ight ] 7 | 

or the affirmative, we are now to anſwer ſuch proofs of theirs body; which are afterwards to be increaſed and raiſed to a greater 1. The impr eſſion of fear; terrour. | 1 

as have been before alleged. Hooker, | bulky by the affluent blood that is tranſmitted out of the mother's She awaked with the affrightment of a dream.  Writton, 

Whether there are ſuch beings or not, 'tis ſufficient for my wh Harvey on Conſumptions, Paſſionate words or blows from the tutor, fill the child's mind 

Fe that many have believed the affirmative. Dryden, | 2+ Abundant ; exuberant ; wealthy, * with terrour and affrightment ; which immediately takes it wholly 

{ 2. That which can or ma y be affirmed: a foals vol  *I for thes, Lord and end of my defire, up, and leaves no room for other impreſſion, Locke. 
chiefly in ſcience, e | | Loaded and bleſt with all the affluent ſtore, 2. The ſtate of fearfulneſs, 

As in algebra, where affirmative quantities vaniſh or ceaſe, there Which human vows at ſmoking ſhrines implore. Prior. Whether thoſe that, under any anguiſh of mind, return to 


negative ones begin; ſo in mechanicks, where attraction ceaſes, A*'FFLUENTNESS. #, + from affluent.] The quality A 8 N e eee 


| there a repulſive virtue ought to ſucceed. * Newton's Optichs. of being affluent, FRONT, v. a. [ affronter, Fr. that is, ad fr ontem 
3. Applied to perſons, he who has the habit of affirm-| A's» Lux 6 Latera, Lat.) | tek, fare; ad frontem contumeliam allidere, to inſult a man 
ing with vehemence ; poſitive ; dogmatical. 1. The act of flowing to ſome place; affluence. to his face, | 
e not confident and affirmative in an uncertain matter, but | 2, That which flows to another pl l ng I. To meet face to face; to encounter, This ſeems 
t things modeſtly and temperately, according to the degree Th . eren | © the genuine and original ſenſe of the word, which 
of that perſuaſion, which. ie, or ought to be, begotten by the 8 be by ie onde oe © ſupply by procreations 3 ergo, it | was formerly indifferent to good or ill f a 
efficacy of the authority, or the reaſon, inducing thee. Taylor. er gt Een ge affoxy. to London out of the country, Grout. — W | 

Arp" The infant grows bigger out of the womb, by agglutinating one We have cloſely ſent for Hamlet hither, * 
FFI KMATIVELY, adv, [from affirmative.] In an] affe of blood to another. 1 Conſi Aves That he, as twere by accident, may here x | 
ee mg manner; on the poſitive fide ; not nega- An * 2 lie Ar. en the afflux — or e * = Ay 1 Hemiet 

| . warmer, clean or water, as it happens to come to it. Locle. e ſeditious, the next day, a ng's forces at the en- 

The reaſon of man hath no ſuch. reſtraint: concludin Hot AFFLU'X10N, 2. / ö a | trance of a highway; whom when they found both ready and re- 
only affirmatively, but negatively z not only affirming, ore no | ;, The act of SEL 8 ] tos ſolute to fight, they deſired enterparlance, Sir Fobn Haywards 
magnitude beyond the laſt heavens, but alſo denying, there is any : Th a 8 Particular place. 2. To meet, in an hoſtile manner, front to front. 

N within them. : Wont Yalgar Errours, | ** ＋— rom _ Place 1 - 1 * NN and ſolemn feaſts profan'd, ' 
FFI'BRMER. . / . mation either ſimple, conſiſting of an hot and ſangui- - Andwi ir darkneſs durſt hi 4 
arena. 7. | rom affirm ] The perſon that neous affluxion, or elſe denom nable from other humours, — 3. To offer an open-infalt ; 8 no we. 

If by the word virtue, the fry latends our whole duty to | Pe laney of melancholy, phlegm, or choler, | reſpeR to this ſenſe, it is obſerved by Cervantes 
God and man; and the denier, by the word virtue, means only [7% Arro'R b. wv. a haffourr eee 72 r Errourt | that, if a man ſtrikes another on the back, and then 
courage, or, at moſt, our duty toward our neighbour, without in- To yi gain eee 3 Hera. . , runs away, the perſon ſo ſtruck is inj d b 
cluding, in the idea of it, the duty which we owe to God. 1. To yield or produce; as, the foil affords grain; the| * Ys o ſtruck is injured, but not 

Jo Arey legte. aff Lat.] Watt's Logick. 2 fruits. This ſeems to be the primitive af" _ an affront always implying a juſtification 

X. V. a. la 9, 4 Xu, at. n1 cation, , ; FIT END 
1. To unite to the — or & poſteriori ; to ſubjoin. 2. To grant, or confer any thing: generally i e 
. 9 . ma : 2 
* that has ſettled in bis mind 1 ideas, with names ſenſe, and ſometimes a, bad” * leſs — 1 np | TIRES 8 our foe Coſts . ud 
2 them, will de able to diſcern their differences one 22 1 N Ro obs arriv'd, the door 3 Tempting, 188 us with his foul cem 
0 ocke. 0 m FR ; * 7 . ; 

if men conſtantly affixed applauſe and diſgrace where they ought, This is the conſolation of al ed mon unto * Ml. 1 * — he eau * 8 . 

. ſhame would have a very good influence on public quity affordeth continual comfort and ſecurity ; and this % the Within my — 88 | 
3 though on ſecret villanles it lays no reſtraint. affliction of hell, to whom it affordeth deſpair and remedileſs ca- Almoſt within my fight, affronts a prince, 


Brown's Vulgar Brrours, 


9 


Rogers's Sermons | lamity. Who ſhortly ſhall — him. =Dryden's Spaniſh 2 * 


? 


: 


„ Would have dared to affront the wife of Aurelius ? 


Arto'ar, adv. [from a and t. 


, Obſerve mine uncle. 
— 3. In motion. 


», irt in the way. 


Lo Toons 


This brings to mind Fauſtina's fondneſs for the gladiator, and is 
Interpreted as ſatire. But how can one imagine, that the Fathers 


Addiſon, 
Aryro'nr, n,/. [from the verb affront.) 


1. Open oppoſition z encounter: a ſenſe not frequent, 


though regularly deducible from the derivation. 
Fearleſs of danger, like a petty god 
I walk'd about, admir'd of all, and dreaded 


On hoſtile ground, none daring my affront, Samſon Agonift#* 


2. Inſult offered to the face ; contemptuous or rude 
treatment; contumely, 

He would often maintain Plantianus, in duing affronts to his ſon, 

| Bacon's Efſay« 

! You've done enough, for you deſign'd my chains! 

The grace |s vaniſh'd, but th' affront remains, Dryd. Aureng. 

He that is found teaſonable jn one thing, is concluded to be fo in 

ul! z and to think or ſay otherwiſe, is thought ſo unjuſt an affront, 

ſo ſenſelety a cenſure, that nobody ventures to do it, ocke, 


> There is nothing which we receive with ſo much reluctance as 


advice i we look upon the man who gives it us, as offering an 
affront © our underſtanding, and treating us like children or ideots, 
| * 4 Addiſon, Spectator, Ne 512. 
3. Outrage ; act of contempt, in a more general ſenſe. 
| Oft have tlicy violated 
The temple, oft the law, with foul affronts 
Aboininatlone rather, lion i Paradiſe Regained. 
4. 1 ! ſhame. This ſenſe is rather peculiar to 
the Scottiſh dialect. | 
Antonius attacked the pirates of Crete, and, by hls too great 
* preſumption, was defeated z upon the ſenſe of which affrone he 
died with grief. | | Arbutbnot on Coins, 
Avyro'nTER, 2. / [from affront.) The perſon that 
affronts, | 


Arr. part. adj, [from affront.) That which 


" has the quality of affronting ; contumelious, 

Among words which ſignify the lame principal ideas, ſome are 
Clean and decent, others unclean 1 ſome are kind, others are af- 
fronting and reproachful, becauſe of the ſecondary idea which 
cuſtom has affixed to them, atti's Logick, 


To AFFU'SE, v. 4. [affundo, aum, Lat.] To pour 
one thing upon another. | | 

I poured acid liquors, to try If they contained any volatile ſalt 

or ſpirit, which would probably have diicovered itfelt, by making 

an ebullitiun with the du liquor, | = Boyle. 


Arrv's10n, u. /; [Aue, Lat.] The act of pouring 


one thing upon another. 6 
Upon the % of a tincture of galls, It mne 
as black as ink, Grew's 


a vin 
7 AFFY*. o. a. Lafer, Fr. afficdare mulicrem, Bratton, ] 


Jo betroth in order to marriage, | 
Wedded be thou to the hags of hell, 
For daring to 405 a mighty lor TAS 
Unto the daughter of a worthleſs king. 
5 Shateſpeares Henry VI. 


To Arr. v. u. To put confidence in; to put truſt 
- . = ju 5 to conſide. | 


Marcus Andronicus, fo 1 do 4% 
In thy uprightne(s and Integrity, | 
That 1 will here diſmiſs my loving friends, 
Shakeſpeare's Titus Andronicus, 


Arid. adv, [from 4 and field, See IX U b. ] To 


the field, | 
We drove eld, and both together heard 
What time the grey fly winds her ſultry horn, 
Batt'\ning our flocks with the freſh dews of night. Milton. 
Aſield 1 went, amid the morning dew, 
To milk my kine, for fo ſhould hgufewives do. Gay. 


Arta“ r. adv. [from @ and flat, See FLar.] Level 
with the ground. 

When you would have many new roots of frult-trees, take a 
low tree, and bow It, and lay all his branches affat upon the 
ground, and cast earth upon them z and every twig will take 
root. Bacen's Natural Hiſtory, 


See Froar.] 
Floating born up in the water ; not ſinking: in a 
figurative ſenſe, within view in motion, 
There is a the In the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on te fortune; 
Omitted, all the voyage of thelr lite 
Is bound In allows and In miſeries, 
On tuch à full fea are we now * 
And we mult take the current When ba 95 
Or loſe our ventures, Shateſpoare's Ju Cæſar. 
Make any paltion of the foul of man, while it ie predominaat 
and affect, and, Juſt In the critical height of it, nick it with ſome 
Jucky or unlucky word, and you may as cet Any over-rule it to 
our own purpple, as a fpark of fire, falling upon gunpowder, will 
{alllbly 1 t up. 6 : Seuth, 
There ave generally ſeveral hundred loads of timber affeat, for 
they cut above twenty-five leagues up the river; and other rivers 
bring In their contributions, . Addijon's Italy. 


Arg'or. adv, | from a and e.] 
1. On foot z not on horſeback, 


4 


„„ . — 


te thought It belt to return, for that day, to a village not far | 


off; and, diſpatching his horſe in forme fort the next tay early, to 


como det thither, Sea 
2. In achion 4 us, & e tet.“ 
| | pr ythee, when thod feeft that aft cet, | 
Feu with the very comment of thy fou 
Shabeſpeare, 


Of Albany's and Cornwall's.pow'rs bu heard notes 
is fad they are 4% et, Ne King Lear, 
Avo'ks. prep. [from @ and /ore, See Brrony,] 


1. Not behind z as, he held the ſhield // not in 


wie. IN : . X | 
2. -Rethre 3 nearer in place any thing ; as, he ſtood 
altre him. . | | 
J. Sooner in time. 5 1 
' your diligence be not Y there a . 
W 28 ee 
Axon, ade, — 


4. In time foregone or paſt, | 
. 1. Ay make Fo of any thing. ef +++ ſpoken or writ- 
deus out of hie ou boote a tree (hold be taken, and he thereon 
be hanged, ; . : Nuran, vie. Ks | 
If he never drank wine ge It will go near to remove hls fits 


Statyprare's Tempe, 
wills, un vou to the citadel, x 


And tell wy lord and lady what hath hap'd} 
Will you u on ſo 7 Pe Othetlos 
„Ia front 3 in the fore-part, 
3 Approaching nigh, he reared high «fore 


His body monftrous, horrible, and vaſt. | Fairy Nr. 
Are' std participial ad}, [from r and going. 
Going befure, 285 


* | g 


„ " &#X 


AroO'rtHand. adv, [from afore and band.} 
1. By a previous proviſion, 


ſuch as cannot aforeband be reduced to any certain account. 


2. Provided; prepared; previouſly fitted. 


I other fide, was more aforeband in all matters of power. 


Mentioned before, , 


; themſelves to the ſame miſerable conditions. 


before. © 


aforenamed proportions, you ſhall help yourſelf by the diameter, 

| Peacham on Draxving, 
Aro"kEsALD. adj, [from afore and Jaid.) Said be- 

fore, 


ſaid in the aforeſaid experiment. Bacon's Natural Hiſtury, Ne 771» 


paſt, 


thou haſt committed aferetime are cone to light, 


therefore properly be written with 15 
1. Struck with fear ; terrified ; fearful. 


with thy ſtorm, Palm Ixxxin. 15. 


2. It has the particle of before the object of fear. 
here, loathing lite, and yet of death raid, 
In anguiſh of her ſpirit thus the pray d. Dryden's Fables, 
If, while this wearled fleſh draws fleeting breath, 

Not latisfy'd with lite, afraid of death, 

It hap'ly be thy will, that 1 ſhould know 
Glinple of delight, or pauſe from anxious woe z 
From now, from inſtant now, great Sire, ditpel 
The clouds that preſs my ſoul. 


Ar RI“. adv, [from à and 4% 
Anew ; again, after intermiſſion. 
The Germans ſerving upon great horſes, and charged with heavy 
armour, received great aur by light ſkirmiſhes 3 che Turks, with 
their light horſes, eaſily ſhunning their charge, and again, at their 


| Prior. 
See Fxks .] 


molt weary. | Knolles's Hiflory of the Turks. 
When once we have attained theſe ideas, they may be excited 
afreſh by the uſe of words, Watts's Logicks 


| AYrRrO'NT. adv. | from a and front.) In front; in direct 


oppoſition to the face, | 
Iheſe four came all afront, and mainly thruſt at me. 
$bhakeſpeare's Henry IV. p. i. 
AI. prep, Leven, Sax] | 
1. Following in place. ier is commonly applied do 
words of motion; as, he came aſter, and ſtood be- 
hind him. It is oppoſed to before, 
What ſays Lord Warwick, ſhall we after them? 
After them | nay, before them, it wo can, SH. Hen, VI. 
2. In purſuit of, - 
| After whom le the king of Iſrael come out? After whom doit 
thou purſue ? After a dead dog, after a flea, 1 Sam. XXIV. 14. 
3. Behind. This is not a common ule, | 
Sometimes 1 placed a third priſm after a ſecond, and ſometimes 
alſo a fourth aſter a third, by all which the image might be often 
retracted tideways, Wa Newton's Optichs. 
4. Polterior in time. | | 
(ood after ill, and aftcy pain delight; 
Alternate, like the ſcenes of day and night. Dryd. Fables. 


We (hall examine the ways of conveyance of the ſovereignty of 
Adam to princes that were to reign aft& him. Locke, 


5. According to. 


but takes greatneſs of kingdoms according to bu 
and not after their. Intrinfic value. 
6. In imitation of. | 
"There are, among the eld Roman ſtatues, ſeveral of Venus, in 
different poſtures and hkbits z as there are many particular figures 
of her made after the ſame deſign. OO ofddifon's Italy. 
This alluſion is after the oriental manner: thus, in the Pſalms, 
how frequently are perſons compared to cedars. Pope's Odye notes. 
A'rTkR, . | | | 
i. In ſucceeding time. It is uſed of time mentioned 
as ſucceeding ſome other. So we cannot ſay, I ſhall 
be happy ler, but hereg/ter.z but we ſay, I was firſt 
made miſerable by the loſs, but was after happier, 
Far be it from me, to juſtify the cruelties which were at firſt uſed 


and currency, 


towards them, which had their reward ſoon after, Bacon. 
Thoſe wha, from the pit of hell 
Roaming to ſeek their prey on earth, durit fix . 
"Their ſeats long after next the (eat of God, Paradiſe Loft. 


2. Following another, 


ward, let him draw thee after, Shateſpeare's King Lear. 
Artrx is compounded with many words, but almoſt 
always in its genuine and 
- ſome, which occurred, will 
may be explained. 
A'rTkk ACCEPTATION. . % 
talion.] A ſenſe afterwards, not at firlt admitted. 
"Tis true, fome doRtars in a ſcantier ſpace, 
1 mean, in each apart, contract the place: 
Some, who to greater lengih extend the line, 
The church's after acceptation join. Dryd. Hind and Panther. 
A*'FTERAGES, . %, [from after and ages.] Succeſſive 
times ; poſterity, Of this word I have found no 
ſingular ; but ſee not why it might not be ſaid, Thi; 
a’ be done in ſome afterage. | 
Not the whole land, which the Chyſites ſhould or might, in ſuture 
eme, conquer z feving, in afteraget, they became lords of * 


low, by which others 


ations. Ralogd's the WW 
Nor to philoſophers is praiſe deny's, PAC 15 


Whole wilt inſttuctions afterager guide, 

What an opinion will afterager entertain of thelr religion, who bid 
fair for a gibbet, to bring in a (ſuperſtition, which their foretath 
ua in flames to keep out ? P 


AFTER ALL, 


Sir J. Denbom. 


When all has been taken 4 
view; when there remains nothing more to be add - 
ed; at laſt; in fine; in concluf n; upon the 
whole 3 at the mall, | 


| | | 
3 
P N 


- * 
Many of the particular ſubjects of diſcourſe are occaſional, and 
Gurvernment of the Tongue. 


Bacon's Conſiderations on War with Spain. | 
Aro'rkMENTIONED., adj, [from afore and nent hyged.] 


Among the nine other parts, five are not in a condition to give 


alms or relief to thoſe aforementioned; being very near e ArTERCLAT. u. h [from after and clap.} Unex. 
| 0 tons 


ArO"RENAMED. adj, [from afere and named.) Named 


Imitate ſomething of circular form, in which, as in all other 


It need not go for repetition, if we reſume again that which we 
ArO'kuTIME. adv, [from afore and time.] In time 


O thou that art waxen old in wickedneſt, now thy fins which 
Suſanna, g 


AFRAID. part. adj, [from the verb ith it ſhould 


So periecute them with thy tempelt, and make them afraid | 


pleaſure, charging them /, when they ſaw the heavy horſes al- 


He that thinketh Spain out” over-match, is no * mint-man, 


Bacon. 


Let go thy hold, when a great wheel runs down a hill, left it 
break thy neck with following itz but the great one that goes up- 


rimitive ſignification : 


[from aer and accep- 


AFT 


a They have given no good proof in aſſerting this extravagant pri. 
ciple ; for which, after all, they have no ground or colour, 3 
paſſage or two of Icripture, miſerably perverted, in oppoition ty 
{ many exprels texts, 5 ; 's Sermme, 

But, after all, if they have morit, it is to be attributed tu 
ſome good old authors, whoſe works I ſtudy. Popeon Paſt, Peer. 


4 


For it will be ſaid, that in the former times, whereof we have A'FTEKBIRTH. #, he [from after and birth, | The 
ſpoken, Spain was not ſo mighty as now it is; and England, on the 


membrane in which the birth was involved, which 
is brought away after; the ſecundine. \ 
The exorbitances or degenerations, whether from a hurt in! 


or from part of the after-birth left behind, produce ſuch — 
diſtempers of the blood, as make it caſt out a tumour. 


#iſeman's Sur 


po events happening after an affair is ſuppoſed to 
e at an end. 
For the next morrow's mead they cloſely went, | 
For fear of afterclaps to prevent. Spenſer's Hubberd's Tak, 
It is commonly taken in an ill ſenſe. 5 
A'rTERCOsT, 3. % [from after and coff.J The latter 
charges; the expence incurred after the original 
plan is executed. | - DA 


| You muſt take care to carry off the land-floods and ſtreams, be. 
fore you attempt draining ;z leſt your afterceft and labour prove un. 
ſucceſsful, - Mortimer's Huſbandry, 
A*'rTERCROP. 2. / [from after and crop.] The ſe. 
cond crop or harveſt of the ſame year, f 
Aſterereps 1 think neither good for the land, nor yet the hay 
good for the cattle, |  Mertimer's Huſbandry, 
A'FTER-DINNER, 2. / {from after and dinner.] The 
hour yu juſt after dinner, which is generally al. 
| lowed to indulgence and amuſement, 
Thou haſt nor youth nor age, | 
But, as it were, an after dinner's ſleep, | 15 
Dreaming on both. Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſus:, 
A'FTER=-ENDEAVOUR, y [from after and exdeawour,] 
Endeavour made after the firſt effort or endeavour. 
There is no reaſon why the ſound of a pipe ſhould leave traces in 
their brains, which, not firſt, but by their aftcr-endeawours, ſhould 
produce the like ſounds. ; Locke, 
A'FTER-ENQUIRY. . / [from after and enguiry.] 
r made after the fact committed, or after 
ife. | | | 
You muſt either be directed by ſome that take upon them to 
know, or take. upon yourſelf that, which, I am ſure, you do not 
now, or lump the aficr-enguiry on your peril, Shakeſp. Cymbeline, 
To A'FTEREYE, vv. 4. [from after and eye.] To keep 
one in view; to follow in view. This is not in uſe. 
Thou ſhouldſt have made him a | 


1 As little as a crow, or leis, ere left 
Io aſtergye him. : 


5 


, 


q 


| | | Shakeſpeare's Cymbiline. 
ArTENCAUE. n. J. {from after and game.] The 

ſcheme which may be laid, or the expedients which 
| are practiſed, after the original deſign has miſcar- 
| ried ; methods taken after the firit turn of affairs. 

i This earl, like certain vegetables, did bud and open flowly ; na- 
+ ture ſometimes'delighting to play an afrergome, as well as fortune, 
which had both their turns and tides in courſe, Motten. 

The fables of the axe-handle and che wedge, ſerve to precaution 
us not to put ourſelves needleſely upon an after game, but to weigh: - 
| beforehand what we lay and do. 'Eſftrange's Fables. 

p Our firlt deſign, my friend, has prov'd abortive ; wh 

| Still there, remains an aftergame to play. Addiſon's Cate. 
A*"rTERHOURS, . / [from after and hears.] The 

hours that ſucceed, 
So ſmile the heav'ns upon this holy act, 
; That aſterbeurs with ſorrow chide us not. * 
: 7 Shak; ſpeare's Romeo and Juliæ. 

JArTER-1.1vER, #. / [from after aud live.] He that 

lives in ſueceeding times, | 

: By thee my promiſe ſent . 

Unto myſelf, let after-livers know, Sidney, J. ii. 

A'FTERLOVE, 2. /; [from after and love.] The fe> 


N 


A 


cond or later love. 


1ntended, or committed, was this fault ? 

| If but the firſt, how heinous e'er it be, | I 
To win thy after-love, I pardon thee, Shakeſp. Richard II. 
A'FTERMATH. . A [from after and math, from mow.) 
| The latter math; the ſecond crop of graſs, mown in 
autumn, See ArFTERCROP., 


JATFTERNOON, 7. /, [from after and u00n.) The time 


from the meridian to the evening. 
A beauty-waining and diſtreſſed widow, 
Ev'n in the afternoon of her beſt days, 
Made prize and purchaſe of his wanton: eye. | 
| Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
However, keep the lively taſte you hold 
Of Gd; and love him now, but fear him more ; 
| And, in your afternoons, think what you told 
| And promis'd him at morning-prayer before. 
Such, all the morning, to the pleadin 
But, when the bur'neſs of the rf. is N 
On dice, and drink, and drabs, they ſpend the gfernoon- 
Dryden's Per ſins, Fat. 1. 
from after and pain.] The pains 
women are delivered of the ſe- 


a 


| 
Banu. 


A'FTERPAINS. v. /. 
after birth, by whic 
_ cundine, 


A'rtearart, / [from after and part} The latter 
part, | 


The Acxibleneſs of the former part Ff à man's age, not 
grown up to be headftrong, makes it more governable and A 
and, in the aſterpart, reaſon and foreſight begin a little to take 

lace, and mind a man of his ſafety and improvement, Loc te. 
AFTERPROOF, ws (5088 after and progf.] 
1. Evidence poſterior to the thing in queſlion. 
2. Qualities known by ſubſequent experience. 

All know, that he likewiſe at tirſt was much under the er 
_ of his afic+preef; ſuch a ſolar influence there js in the ſolar 
aſpeed. | $ * Motten. 

AFTERTASTE. 1. % [from after and 2a e.] A taſte 
remaining upon the tongue after the draught, which 
was not perceived in the ad of drinking. 

A'FTERTHOUGHT. . / [from after and thought] 
Reflections after the act; expedients formed too late, 
It is not properly to be. uſed for ſecond thought, . 

Expence, and aſtert hong be, and idle care, 
And doubts of motley hue, and dat} deſpair z 
Sul icons, and fantaſtical ſurmiſe, 
And jealouſy ſuffur'd with jaundice ln her eyes, 
| Dilcolouring all the vlew'd, in tawny drefs'd, 
| Dowalogk'd, and With a cutkow on her tiſt; Dod. Fall, 


ArTIRA-TINIS. 


„6 


ao A VV 


| f 
. . N \ 
alta if m after and time.] Succeed-' 3 Boils and plagues A. | New heav'n, and earth, ſhall to the riſy : _ | 
Keren reg * — TY ] 8 | Plaiſter you o'er, that one infect another / Or down from heav'n deſcend, Milian Paradiſe Lops 
ing times. ey F divine. war] _ Againſt the wind a mile. Sha s Coriolanus. | No declining age 
Vou promie d once, 0, as Un Hf The kite being a bird of prey, and therefore hot, delighteth in er felt qe raptures of poetic rage. P Roſcommon: 
Of Romany e (os = hens + * — 8 4 = 3 and many times flieth againſt the wind, as trouts and | 3. The time in which any particular man, or face of 
Kodlto the land and ocean give the law, =—=Drydes's Virgil. . Contrary again the W. Barone | men, lived or ſhall live ; as, the age of heroes, 
; [from after and 15. ]. The 5 Gontrary to rule ox law. : | No longer now the golden age appears, | 
AN PTER TOSSIN 60 3 8. . | Th If 2 * 2 18 | When patriarch wits arviv'd a thouſand years, Pope. 
motion of _ 1 A only · che impotent remains of an un- . ny we — 0s tles, 4. The ſpace of a hundred years; a ſecular period; a 
— and are ny more than the 22 2 7 of a ſea Againſt the public ſanctions of the peace, | r 8 | | 
_ the Rorm is laid. : * Addiſon's Freebolder. | pan all omens of their ill ſucceſs, 5. The latter part of life ; old-age ; oldneſs. 
Nur E RW AR "2 adv. [from after and pe and, Sax.] fg? ith fates averſe, the rout in arms reſort, _ You ſee how full of change his age is: the obſervation we have 


8 $ . . To force their monarch, and inſult the court. Dryden, made of it hath not been little; he always loved our ſiſter m 
; etimes written afterwards, | , | ry ; y 
In ſucceeding time: ſom n aft J | oll. 


leſ perly 6. Oppoſite to, in place. 8 | and with what poor judgment he bath a”: = off ! 1 
but leis pro : | | | , Againſt the Tiber's mouth, but far away, Dryden. ny, ; akeſptare's Kirg Lear 
Uſes not n 1 1 _—_— 7. To the hurt of another, See ſenſe 5, | | 1 Boys mo not 99 th Er of men, 2 | 
. „ Hooker, | And, when thou think ſt of her eternity, VVV 
did formerly Piruft of the divine goodneſs, makes a man more Think not that death againſt her nature is; | | The 1 —_ 4 "1 — 2 * e Lanta y 1 

Anon worthy of itz and miſerable beforchand, for fear of „ Think it a birth: and when thou go'ſt to die, 3 ee gr Ne Den. e e 
and mo | | 


3 n . . | Inſulting age will trace his cruel way, 
being ſo afterwards L Eftrarge. 8. Tl pwr 2 | pms.” wet ana Sir J. Davies And leave 14d marks of his deſtrudtlve ſway. Pets. 
„rrERWIT. . , [from after and wir. ] The contri-| * a ode of f N ar bly kad bes aotalinet: 6. Maturity; ripeneſs; years of diſcretion ; full 
vance of expedients after the occaſion of uſing them R ren CHER]  Rronarih of lid. 
3" See APTERTHOUGHT . rom the idea of making proviſion again, or in op- 
is paſt, 80 , 


| . 5 ' A ſolemn admiſſion of ee Js all that either, being of agey 
here is no recalling what 's gone and paſt ; ſo that aftervit poſition to, a time of misfortune, but by degrees ac- | defire that admiſſion for t 


l emſelves, or that, in infancy, are by 
comes too late, when the miſchief is done. L'Eftrange. | quired a neutral ſenſe. It ſometimes has the caſe | others preſented to that charity of the church. Hammond. 
Ar TEA-WRAT RH. u. /+ [from after and wwrath,] Anger elliptically ſuppreſſed ; as, againſt he comes, that is, 1 Rt n our fires, not with mo own content, D 
hen the rovocation ſeems paſt, | againſt the time when he comes. - tn is Ws re we came to age, our portion N den. | 
Oe n 1 hear him mock | Thence ſhe them brought into a ſtately hall, 7· N 2 he 1 ee e r diſcretion 
The luck of Cæſar, which the gods give men Wherein were many tables fair diſpred, N n a man, tne age o rteen years e age © cretion y 
e luck of « , | - a - and twenty-one years is the full age. In a woman, at ſeven years 
* excuſe their afterwrath. Sbaleſp. Antony and Cleopatra. And ready'dight with drapets feſtival, | „ r 5 
II excu T r ee . Aga "f the viands ſhould be miniſtred. Fairy Queen, of age, the lord her father may diſtrain his tenants for aid to marry 
AGA. n. % The title of a Turkiſh military officer. pe 


dv. U Sax. ] ike charge was given them againf the time they ſhould come her; at the age of nine years, ſhe is dowablez at twelve years, ſhe 
Ad A IN. adv, [azen, Sax. 


to ſettle themſelves in the land promiſed unto their fathers. Hooker, | is able finally to ratify and confirm her former conſent given to 


1 king th iti Was rimony ; at fourteen, ſhe is enabled to receive her land- into 
d time; once more; marking the repetition Some ſay, that ever gainſt that ſeaſon comes, matrimony z , | 
5 2 ching. d N 6 * 5 Wherein our Saviour's . celebrated, b ; I 3 A ee of oy at ee e, — _ © of TMP 
h fra, which Lead is their The bird of dawning ſingeth all night long: or : at ſixteen, ſhe ſhall be out of ward, though, at | 
The poor remnant of human ſeed, which rema . 575 . her anceſtor, ſhe was within the age of fourteen years; at 
tai led their country again ſlowly, by little and little. And then they ſay no ſpirit walks abroad; | ſhe is abl 1 * 2 
mountains, peop g 1 New ' hralantit. 3 The nights are wholeſome, then no planets ſtrilee; > ee. 18 A eto alienate her lands and tenements. t the age o 
Should Nature's ſelf invade the world again No fairy tales, no witch hath power to charm N a ſtripling is enabled ” chooſe _ own guardian; at the 
And Oer the centre ſpread the liquid main, a | So hallow'd and ſo gracious is the time, Shak YO ana Y own Me 
Th w'r were ſafe. - Waller. To that purpoſe, he made haſte to Briſtol, that all things might | A'GED. adj, [from age, It makes two ſyllables in 
3 deluded man, and ſeek de ready againſt the prince came thither, Clarendon. 


New tolls, new dangers, on the duſty plain. Dryden's ZEneid. 


A _-_ the promis'd time provides with care, 
Some are already retired into foreign countries; and the reſt, And haſte 


Welt. f N | 3 
ns in the woof the robes he was to wear. D. den. 1. Old J icken in nun lied ge nerally to _ 


. mate beings, 

5 10. f All which J grant to be reaſonably and truly ſald, and only deſire , : 

ho poſts lads an decmined ner t hazard them oF for | gy my be remember pag} another dy.” lg ſlr | I he g a. Jo Nd betren man and many th op, i 
2, On 'the other hand ; marking ſome oppoſition or A'GALAXY. 1. % [from @ and yd, Gr.] Want of 4 paſſions. N ahh: r 


| : viſed paſſions, | Hooker. 
cContrariety. milk. Dis. 


| "7 | : Novelty is only in requeſt ; and it is as dangerous to be aged in 
His wit increaſed upon the oceaſion; and ſo much the more, Aca'eg. adv. {from a and gape.] Staring with ea- any kind of courſe, as it is virtuous to be conſtant in any ner: 


the occaſion were ſha ed with danger. Again, whether it | erneſs as a bird apes for meat, taking. Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for 
od. the ſhortneſs of his foreſight, or the Frengtfof his will, cer- 8 1 185 AK. was all his ſtate 3 |; Kindneſs itſelf too weak a charm will prove | 
tain it is, that the perpetual trouble of his fortunes could not have More ſolemn than the tedious pomp that waits To raiſe the feeble fires of aged love. : Prior. 
been without defects in his nature. Bacon. On princes, when their rich retinue long 2. Old: a plied to inanimate things, This-ufe- is 
Thoſe things that we know not what to do withal, if we had Of | 


28 orſes led, and grooms beſmear'd with gold, rare, and commonly with ſome tendency to the pręſo- 
them; and thoſe things, again, which another cannot part with, Dazzles the crowd, and fets them all X *p aradi; Lift. - Y nene) pręſo- 
h 


wn f cia. | 
but to his own loſs and ſhame. | L"Eftrange's Fables. Dazzle the crowd, and ſet them all agape. lips, Pp wn, a | 
. On another part; marking a tranſition to ſome The whole crowd ſtood Rape, and ready to take the doctor at his The people did not more worſhip the Images of gold and Ivory, 


than they did the groves; and the ſame Quintilian ſaith of the aged 
* * in's hoary height e Wanne K. 1. fe [agaricum, Lat.] | A 8 Fo oaks, 0 8 wa als 54 eee 
old yon mountains hoary ig » „ Ms /o k , . * 8 7 . f 
Made higher with new mounts of ſnow | phyſic, and the dying trade, It is divided into male 1 r n ages.] Alder ths ws. £00 an 
o the lab'ing woods bal. Dow. | 224 female; the male. Þs nGQ only In ings: . open, bl 4 YET. Gen 
f 5 . 8 . ” 1 101 . - or "A . . L 4 g TC , 
4 In return, noting re- action, or reciprocal action; _ = jog the male- grows on oaks, the fe Ain. 3 | 
. . as, His fortune worked upon his nature, and his na- There are two excreſcences which grow upon trees, both of them This word is now only written in this manner, 
ture again upon his fortune. in the nature of muſhrooms; the one the Romans call Jolerus, though it be in reality the true orthography, for the | 
LY Back; in reſtitution. | | } which groweth upon the roots of oaks, and was one of the dainties | ſake of rhime, | > 1 
When your head did but ake, N of their table; the other is medicinal, that is called agarick, which 


Thus Venus: Thus her ſon reply'd agen; 
T knit my handkerchief about your brows z groweth upon the tops of oaksz though it be affirmed by ſome, None of your ſiſters have we heard or ſeen. Dryden. 
The beſt I had, a 3 wrought it me, | that it groweth alſo at the roots. oy Bacon. Aenne. . /. from arent ] | . 
And I did never al it you again. Shalepcares King Jn. | Au. adj. [This word, which is uſually, by later 1. The qualit olacting; dle fate of being in action 
6. 2 * ny _ in ee 3 authors, written aghaſ, is not improbably the true. ar uy We r 
| at he hath Biven will he pay Again. reeht, xx. 27+] word, derived from agaze, which has been written : 1 
. In order of rank or ſucceſſion; marking diſtribution. | A few advances there are in the following papers, tending to af 
g Queſtion was afked of Bees bine What war ths chief paar T en e enen i wars.” See AGHAST.] | fert the ſuperintendence and agency of Providence in the nature 


an orator? He anſwered, Action. What next? Action. What] Struck with terrour ; amazed; frighted to aftoniſh- | world, Wedward's my to Natural Hiſtory. 
next again ? Action. Bacon's Eſſays. | ment. | 2. The office of an agent or factor another; — 
The cauſe of the holding green, is the cloſe and compact ſub- | | =” Thus roving on : neſs performed by an agent, | | ke 
ſtance of their leaves, and the pedicles of them': and the cauſe of In confug'd march, forlorn, th* advent'rous bande, Some of the purchaſers themſelves may be content to live chea 
that again is either the tough and viſcous juice of the plant, or the Wich ſhudd'ring horrour pale, and eyes agaſt, in a worſe country, rather than be at the charge of exchange an 
Nrength and heat thereof, Bacon Natural Hiſtory, View'd firſt their lamentable lot, and found apencies, 215 | wift. 
Beſides ; in any other time or place. 3 Milton's Paradiſe Left. A'GENT. adj, [agens, Lat.] That which acts: oppoſed 
They have the Walloons, who are tall folgiers z yet that is but a | A GATE. w/c [Lagate, Fr. achates, Lat.] A precious . 


to patient, or that which is acted upon. 
ſpot of ground. : But, on the other ſide, there is not in the world ſtone of the loweſt claſs, often clouded with beautiful | p f 25 
Niall. a ſpring and ſeminary of brave military people, as in GE 


a 'This ſucceſs Is oft trul e _ _ force of e eee 
a vanegations. . : upon the body agent; and then, by a ſecondary means, it may upon 
| gland, Scotland, and Ireland. | | Bacon, | n ſhape no bigger than an agate ſtone, | | pak" bod _—_ for example, if a man carry a ring, or ſore 

9+ dame! og much; marking the ſame quantity once On the forefinger of an alderman. | art of a beaſt, believing ſtrongly that it will help him to obtain his 

xepeate » | 


Shakeſpeare's Romed and Fuliet. | love, it may make him more induſtrious, and again more confident 


8 Drydes's Dufreſmy. An agaty flint was above two inches in diameter; the whole co- | tinent unto the thing, but as needleſs in regard of the agent, 


There are whom heav'n has bleſt wich Rore of wit, . Agates are only varieties of the flint kind; they have a grey horny | and perſiſting, than otherwiſe he would be, Bacen's Nat, Hit. | 
Yet want as much again to manage itz : ground, clouded, lineated, or {potted with different colours; oy A GENT, . he 3 8 f 
For wit and judgment ever are at ſtrife, | duſky, black, brown, red, and ſometimes blue: Woodward. | 1. An actor; he that acts; he that poſſeſſes the faculty | 
Tho' meant each other's aid, like man and wife. Pope. A'GATY. adj, [from agate.] Partaking of the nature of action. | | 
1 — 7 3 1409 vg Hos ”_ * 4 of agate, Where there is no doubt, deliberation is not excluded as imper- | 
nt. SE - vered over with a friable cretaceous cruſt, Woodward. | Which ſeeth already what to reſolve upon Hookers 
Jo. Again and again; with frequent repetition; often. , a ' | To whom nor t, from the inſtrument | 
| This is not to be obtained by non, two ha y readings 1 it muſt To Aga Sh. Vat [from a and gaze, 0 a4 ſet 1 ; Nor cor of ng, from the work is known. Davies, | 
de repeated again and again, with a cloſe attention to the tenour of | 35» ama, amuſe, and other $.] o ſtrike with amaze- | Heav'n made us apents free to good or ill, . | | 
the diſcourſe. : . r Locke. ment ; to ſtupif) with ſudden terrour. The verb And forc'd it not, tho hb foreſaw the will. 
11. In oppoſition ; by way of reſiſtance. is now out of uſe, Freedom was firſt beſtow'd on human race, | 5 
Who art thou that anſwereſt again ? . Romans, ix. 20. So as they travell'd, fo they gan eſpy 8 And preſcience only held the ſecond place, Dryden. | | 
12, Back ; as, returning from ſome meſſage. | An armed knight toward them Top fat, Fi Ub A miracle is a work exceedin the power of any created agents ; 
Rring us word again which way we ſhall go. » Deuteronomy, I. 23. eee — . „ n ⸗Ü² EEO 4 
« : i r other griſly thing that him agaſt. ai . 8 | i 7 
* 3 -_ 3 _ Aca'ztD. pareteidig) adj. [from agaze 3 which = 2. A ſubſtitute; a deputy; a factor; a perſon em- | 
And he will be a wild y Pe Es Struck with amazement ; terrified to ſtupidity, ployed to tranſact the buſineſs of another. 
and every man's hand againſ Trans and will be againft every man,, Hundreds he ſent to hell, and none durſt ſtand him; | All hearts in love, uſe your own tongues z 
2, Contrary ; oppoſite, in general Genchss xvi. 13s © Here, there, and every where, enrag'd he flew : ee eye negotiate for itſelf, Shake 
That authority of men ſhould prevail with men either againſt or 15 1 16 _— 7 ee ws | N to ſend to them, in any 9 taſhiofs 
above reaſon, is no part of our belief, . e NE agazed on him. y \ , 


˖ 1 He h t them, and to treat with them, 
He is melancholy without cauſe, and merry againſt the hair, Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. |} agents or choſen men, to tempt them, an eder 1 


: Shakeſpeare's Troifus and Creda, | AGE. a. + [ages Fr. anciently eage, or aage : it is de- Sore Gem. FL 
We might work any effect without and « ainſt matter; and this duced y Menage from etatium, of ta: 3 by Junius, 

not holpen by the co-operation of angels or pirits, but only by the | from aa, nee 

unity and harmony of nature, | 


Remember, Sir, your fury of a wiſe, 
0 * . Who, not content to be reveng'd on you, 
in the Teutonic dialects, ſignified The agents of your paſſion will purſue, _ Dryd. Aureng ebe. 


5 Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. | long durati That which has the er of operating, or producin 
The preyenin | | Pax ; 3 power of operating, or producing 
elf, and fave NN eg _ W 1. Any period of time attributed to ſomething, as the] effects upon another thing. 3 | 
The god, unealy till he 75 again, | whole, or part, of its duration : in this ſenſe we 2 | They produced wonderful eſtecta, by the proper — — | 
| Refolv'd at once to rid himſelf of pain; | the age of man, the ſeveral ages of the world, the | % to patients, 3 , "lh 
And, tho again his cuſtom, call'd aloud, Dryden. golden or iron axe | | AGGELA'T1ON., #. 7. [Lat. gelu.] Concretion of ice. 
1 — oſten fay a thing is againf "rect eee rn, eee OH gs any ns; It is round in hail, and figured in its guttulous deſcent from the 
In Bs 5 15 Swift's Mijcellanies. | Mite Ms hatin tha mms, Shakeſpeare. air, growing greater or leſſer according to the accretion or pluvious 
3 2 _ ane any opinion. 8 And Jacob lived in the land of Egypt ſeventeen years; 1 the | A&g«/ation about the fundamental atoms 8 1 | 
2 W can » ſaid againſt a thing, this will ſtill be true, | whole age of Jacob was. an hundred forty and ſeven years. | 2 . * gar 3 I 
2 — l 2 poſſibly are, which we know now of ; and that | — Geneſis, xlvil. a8. AGGENERA TION, 1. J. rom ad and generaſio, at.] 
mens aaf 3 f n. J. be than are t and If ſo, after all our argu- | 2. A ſucceſſion or generation of men. The ſtate of growing or uniting to another body. 
has $ agaiaſt a ing, it will be uncertain whether it be or not. .  . Hence, laſtly, ſprings care of poſterities, To make a perte& nutrition, there is required a tranſmutation 
The churcheclergy h 1 d Tillotſon. For things their kind would everlaſting make: of nutriment; now where this converſion or aggeneration is made, 
| een! ave written the beſt collection of tracts Hence is it, that old men do plant young trees, there is alſo required, in the aliment, a ſimilarity of matter, : 
+. Wi OS ever appeared in England. | Swift, HI be fruit whereof another age ſhall take. Sir J. Davies. | ; Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 
"rial ai trary motion or tendency : uſed of mate- Next to the Son, p To A'GGERATE, v. 4. [from agger, Lat.] To heap up. 
uon. | S | Deftin'd Reſtorer of mankind, by whom | | a | 5 | Dick. 0 
1 Rc [: 5 1 5 N Dos Ade RO. 
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by the motive thereof, which was not malice or diſcontent, but an 


the 4 "ef are 
9. A'GOREGATK, v. a. [aggrege, Lat.) To collect 


a0 0 


AG01n0'ss. adj, [from agger, Lat.] Full of heaps, 


Ts AGGLO'MBRATE: e a. [agglmere, Lat. 
1. To gather up in a ball, as thread. 
2. To gather together, 
Jo AGGLOMERATE, v. u. | 
Beſides, the hard — 4 ſalts, 
The ſpoil of ages, would impervious choke | 
Their ſecret channels, omſon's Autumn. 
Aogtu'rinants. n. /. [from rn Thoſe me- 
dicines or applications which have the power of uni- 
of arts together, 5 | 
To AGGLUTINATE, v. n, [from ad and gluten, be, 
Lat.] To unite one part to another; to join together, 
ſo as not to fall aſunder. It is a word almolt appro- 
priated to medicine, 
Ihe body has got room enough to grow Into its full dimenſions, 
which le performed by the daily ingeſtion of food that is digeſted 
Into load; which being diffuſed through the body, is agg/utinared 
to thuſe parts that were immediately agg/utinated to the toundation 
parts of the womb, | Harvey on Conſumptions. 
AoGruTinA TION: v. / [from agg/utinare.) Union; 
. coheſion ; the act of agglutinating ; the ſtate of being 
agglotinated, 
The accahon of Its not healing by agg/»tinaticn, as the other 
did, was from the alteration the ichor had begun to make in the 
bottom of the wound, __ Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Act rinaTive, adj, [from agglutinate.] That 
which has the power of procuring agglutination, 
Row! up the member with the agg/ntinative rowler, Wiſeman, 
7. AGGRANDUZE. v. a. [aggrand/ſer, Fr.]. To make 
rent to.enlarge z to exalt; to improve in power, 
onour, or rank, It is applied to perſons generally, 
ſometimes to things, | 
If the king ſhould uſe It no better than the pope did, only to 
aggrondize covetous churchraen, it cannot be called a jewel in his 
cu mn. es life's Parergon, 
Theſe furniſh us with glorious ſprings and mediums, to raiſe and 
oggrandine Our conceptions, to warm our ſouls, to awaken the better 
paſſions, and to elevate them even to a divine pitch, and that for 
_ devotional purpoſes, Matti Improvement of the Mind, 


(tate of being aggrandize e act of aggrandizing, 
A'aGRANDIZUR. . / [from aggrandize.) The perſon 
that aggrandizes or makes great another, 


To AQana'TtE wv, 4. [aggratard, Ital.) To pleaſe ; to 


treat with civilities'; a word not now in ule, 
Aud in the midſt thereof, upon the floor, 
A lovely bevy of falr ladies ſate, 
Coufted of many a jolly paramour z 
The which them did in modeſt wiſe amate, 
And each one fought his lady to aggrate. * Fairy Ryeen, 
To A'GGRAVATHE, . 4. [aggrave, Lat.] 
1. To make heavy : uſed only in a metaphorical ſenſe ; 
as, to aggravate an accuſation, or a 8 
A grove hard by ſprung up with this their change, 
His will who relgns above | to aggravate 
Thelr penance, laden with fruit Nike that 
1 Which grew in Paradiſe, the balt of Eve | 
Ude by the tempter. . Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
Ambitious Turnus in the preſs 22 
And aggravating crimes augments their fears, Dryd. And. 
2. To make any thing worſe, by the addition of ſome 


particular circumſtance, not eſſential. 
This offence, In itſelf ſo heinous, was yet In him aggravated 


alplring mind to the papacy. Bacen's Henry VII. 
Agarava'rion. 4. [from aggravate 
1. 'The att of aggravating, or making heavy. 
2. 'The aQt of enlarging to enormity, 
A palnter added a palt of whiſkers to the face, and by a little 
aggravation of the features changed It into the Saracen's head, 
| Addiſon, 
3. The extrinſical circumſtances or accidents, which 
increaſe the guilt of a crime, or the miſery of a 
calamity, ES | 
He, to the fins which he commits, hath the aggravation ſuper- 
added of committing them again{Fknowledye, again conſclence, 
agalalt tight of the contrary law. Hammond, 
| f it be wiſgh'd | | 
Ny Itſelt, with aggrawations not 1 
Or elſe with juſt allowance coutiterpoly'd, 
4 may, It potlible, thy pardon find 
he caller towards me, or thy hatred leſs, Milton, 
NA'GanntgaTtk adj, [aggregatns, Lat.] Framed by the 
collection of any particular parts into one maſs, body, 


or ſyſtem. 


The folid reafon of one man, with unprejudicate apprehenſions, | 


begets as firm a beliet as the authority or KC Nie teſtimony of 
many hundieds, Brown + Fulgar Krrours, 

They had, for a long time together, produced many other inept 
combluatians, or aggregate torms of particular things, and non- 
lontical fyſtems of the whole, Ray en the Creation, 


A. % [from the verb.] The complex 


or collective retult of the conjunction or acervation 


of many particulars, 
The reaton of the far greateſt part of mankind, Is but an aggre- 


te of in litaken phantatins, and, in things not ſenfible, a conttant Ka 


elution. Glanville: Fe, Setentifiea, 
A preat number of Ming and thinking particles could not poſ= 
fibly, by thelr mutual contack, and prefiing, and Rriking, compoſe 
ene greater Individual animal, with one mind and underſtanding, 
and a vital conſention of the whole body any more than a Warm 


of beet, or a crowd of men and women, can be conceived to make | 


up one particular living creature, compounded and. conttituted of 
of them all. Bentley, 


together to accumulate z to heap many particulars 
into one mals. | 1 8 
The Ae ſoil 
Death, with hie mace petrifick, cold, and dry, 
As with a trident, ste. Milton's Pavadife Loft. 
Aganiea rio, ] 4 [from aggre 2 
1. Collection, or ſtate of being collected. 
"holy individual hupertections being great, they ate morrover 
. enlarged by their aggregation and being erroneous in their fingle 
numbers, once Ruddled together, they will be errour itfelt, | 
; Brown's Pulgar Krrours, 
2. The collection, or ac of collecting many particulars 
into one whole. 
The water refigent In the abyf+ is, in all parts of it, ftored with 
a cd able quantity of heat, and _ — in thote where 
| het et af aggregations of this Are happeb, | 
ot 1 eee Netwal Hitery, 
3. The whole compoſed by the coacervation of many 


rticulars z an aggregate. | 
Te AGGRE'SS. e. [ aggredior, aperefiom, Lat.] To 


AGTI 


The glorious pair advance | | 
With mingled anger, and collected might, | 
To turn the war, and tell aggreſſing France, : 
How Britain's ſons and Britain's friends can fight, Prior. 
Accrs's510n,. u. / [aggre/io, Lat.] The firſt act of 
injury; commencement of a quarrel by ſome act of 
iniquity. 5 8 
T * no reſiſting of a common enemy, without an union for 
a mutual defence ; and there may be alſo, on the other hand, a con- 
ſpiracy of common enmity and aggreſſion. | L'Eftrange. 
Acaru's80R, 1. 8 agr.] The perſon that firſt 
commences hoſtility ; the aſſaulter or invader, op- 
poſed to the defendant. 
3 Fly in nature's face ? 
But how, if nature fly in my face firſt? 
Then nature 's the aggreſſor : let her look to't, Dryden, 
It is a very unlucky circumſtance, to be obliged to retaliate the 
injuries of ſuch authors, whoſe works are ſo ſoun forgotten, that we 
are in danger already of appearing the firſt aggreſſors» 
| 85 Pope and Swift, 
Acarr'tvance. 1. /, [See Gritvance.] Injury; 
hardſhip inflicted; wrong endured. . 
To AGGR1'EVE, v. a. [from gravis, Lat, See Togrieve.] 


1. To give ſorrow; to cauſe grief; to vex. It is not 


improbable, that ro grieve was originally neuter, and | 


aggrieve the active. 
But while therein I took my chief delight, 
1 ſaw, alas! the gaping earth devour . 
The (pring, the place, and all clean out of ſight: 
Which yet aggrieves my heart even to this hour. Spenſer, 
2. To impoſe ſome hardſhips upon; to haraſs ; to hurt 
in one's right. 'This is a kind of juridical ſenſe ; 
and whenever it js uſed now, it ſeems to bear ſome 
alluſion to forms of law, 
Sewall, archbiſhop of York, much aggrieved with ſome practices 
of the pope's collectors, took all patiently, Camden. 
The landed man finds himſelf aggrieved by the falling of his 
rents, and the ſtrelghtening of his fortune z whilſt the monied man 
keeps up his gain, and the merchant thrives and grows rich by 1 
| ocke, 
Of injur'd fame, and mighty wrongs receiv'd, 
Chloe complains, and wondrouſly s aggriev'd, Granville, 
To AcGrov', v. a. [aggropare, Ital.] To bring toge- 
ther into one figure ; to crowd together: a term of 


ainting, | FE 
Bodics of divers natures, which are aggrouped (or combined) to- 
gether, are agreeable and pleaſant to the ſight. Dryden. 


Acna'sr. adj, [either the participle of agaze (ſee A- 
GAZE), and then to be written agazed, or aga/? ; or 
from @ and gapr, a ghoſt, which the preſent ortho- 
graphy favours : perhaps they were originally diffe- 
rent words.] Struck with horrour, as at the ſight of a 
ſpeQre ; ſtupified with terrour. It is generally ap. 

' plied to the external appearance. | 

She ſighing ſore, as if her heart in twaine 

Had riven been, and all her heart-ſtrings braſt, - 

With dreary drooping eyne look'd up like one aghaſt. Spenſ. 
The aged earth 2 5 1 

With terrour of that blaſt, 

Shall from the ſurface to the centre ſhake, Milton, 
Agbaſt he wak'd, and, ſtarting from his bed, TE 

Cold ſweat in clammy drops his limbs o'erfpread. Dryd, id. 

I laugh to think how your unſhaken Cato | 

Will look aghaft, while unforeſeen deſtruction | 

Pours in upon him thus from every fide, Addiſon's Cato, 

A'GILE, adj. [agile, Fr. agilis, Lat.) Nimble ; ready; 

_— the quality of being ſpeedily put in motion ; 
With that he gave his able horſe the head, 
_ Ry 8 = agile ow 
gain anting ſides of his poor jade 
Vs to the rad bond. Ea 
The Immediate and agile ſubſervience of the ſpirits to the em- 
pixe of the mind or foul, Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
To guide its actions with informing care, 
In peace to judge, to conquer in the war, 

| Render it agile, witty, valiant, ſage, - 

As fits the various courle of human age. Prior. 

A'GILKNKS8, , /; [from agile.] The quality of being 
agile; nimbleneſs ; readineſs for motion; quick- 
neſs ; activity; agility, 

3 | 
bleneſs ; readineſs to move ; quickneſs ; activity. 


5 | A limb over-ſtrained by lifting a weight above its power, may 


never recover its former agility and vigour, Watts. 
AGFLLOCHUM. . /. Aloes-wood. A tree in the 
Kait Indies, brought. to us' in ſmall bits, of a very 
fragrant ſcent. It is hot, drying, and accounted a 
ſtrengthener of the nerves in general. The beſt is 
of a blackiſh purple colour, and ſo light as to ſwim 
upon water. | Quincy. 
4010... [An Italian word, _ ing eaſe or con- 
veniency.] A mercantile term, uſed chiefly in Holland 
and Venice, for the difference between the value of 
bank notes, and the current money. | 
To AGI'ST, v. a. [from gte, Fr. a bed or reſting-place, 
or from gifter, i. e. fabulari.] To take in and feed 
the cattle of ſtrangers in the king's foreſt, and to 
gather the money, The officers that do. this, are 
called agi/fors, in kngliſh, gue or gift takers, Their 
funRion is termed agifment ; as, agi/iment upon the 
ſea-banks. This word ag is alſo uſed for the tak- 
ing in of other men's cattle into any man's ground, 
at a certain rate per week, Blount, 


Agi'srMEnT. . % [Sec Sur} It is taken by the | 


canon lawyers in another ſenſe than is mentioned 
under &. They ſeem to intend by it, a modus or 
compoſition, or mean rate, at which ſome right or 
due may be reckoned : perhaps it is cofrupted from 
addoucifJement, or adjuſtment, 

Aarsror, . / [from .] An officer of the king's 
foreſt, See Acta, . | 

A*ciTABLE. adj. [from agitate ; agitabilic, Lat.] That 


which may be agitated, or put in motion; perhaps 
that which may be diſputed, See Acirart, and 
AGITATION, . 


Te A'GITATE. v. 4. [agite, Lat.] 
1. To a in motion z to ſhake; to move nimbly ; as, 
the ſurface of the waters is agitated by the wind ; the 
vellel was broken by agitating the liquor. 
2, To be the cauſe of motion; to aQtuate; to move. 
Where dwells this for'reign arbitrary ſoul, 
Which does the human animal — 


Intetm cach part, aud agitete de whole? Blathmere. 


commit the Hr aR of violence z to begin the quarrel. 


hakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


[ agilitas, Lat. from agilis, agile.) Nim- 


Chambers. | 


AGO. 


13. To affect with perturbation ; as, the nind of may 


is agitated by various paſſions, a 
4. To ſtir; to bandy from one to another z to diſcuſg 
to controvert; as, to agitate a queſtion, - ; 

Though this con ly be revived, and hotly agitated among 
the moderns; yet I doubt whether it be not, in à great part, , 
nominal diſpute, Boyle on C 

5. To contrive; to revolve; to form by laborious 
thought, s e 15 

Formalities of extraordinary zeal and piety are never more ſtudied 
and elaborate, than when politicians moſt agitate deſperate deſigns, 

0 King Charla, 
AciTta'T1ON. n. / [from agitate ; agitatio, Lat.] 
1. The act of moving or ſhaking any thing. 

Putrefaction aſketh reſt; for the ſubtle motion which putre. 
faction requireth, is diſturbed by any agitation. | ah. 

2. The ſtate of being moved or agitated ; as, the 
waters, after a ſtorm, are ſome time in 4 violent 
agitation. | 

3. Diſcuſſion ; controverſial examination. 

A kind of a ſchool queſtion is ſtarted in this fable, upon reafog 
and Inſtinct; this deliberative proceeding of the crow, was rather 
a logical agitation of the matter. L'Eftrange's Fable, 

4. Violent motion of the mind; perturbation ; diſturb. 
ance of the thoughts. 

A great perturbation in nature | to receive at once the benefit of 
ſleep, and do the effects of watching, In this flumbry agitation, 
beſides her walking, and other actual performances, what have you 
heard her ſay ? Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 

His mother could no longer bear the agitations of ſo many paſ- 
ſions as thronged upon her. atler, Ne 56, 

5. Deliberation ; contrivance z the ſtate of being con- 
ſulted upon, „** | 

The proje now in _ for repealing of the teſt act, and yet 
leaving the name of an eſtabliſhmeat to the preſent national church, 
is inconſiſtent, | $wift's Miſcellaniss, 

AciTa'To0R, . / [from agitate.] He that agitates any 
thing; he who manages affairs: in which ſenſe ſeems 
to be uſed the agitators of the army. 

AOL ET. . /. [Some derive it from An, ſplendour ; 

but it is apparently to be deduced from aigulette, Fr, 
a tag to a point, and that from aigu, ſharp. ] 

1. A tag of a point curved into ſome repreſentation 
of an animal, generally of a man. 

He thereupon gave for the garter a chain worth 2001, and his 
gown addreſſed with. ag/ets, eſteemed worth 251: Hayward. 

Why, give him gold enough, and marry him to a puppet, or an 
aglet baby, or an old trot, and ne'er a tooth in her head, 4 

i Shakeſpeare's Taming of the Shrew, 

2. The pendants at the ends of the chieves of flowers, 

ns in tulips, | | 

A*GMINAL., adj. [from agmen, Lat.] Belonging to a 
troop, N _ Dia. 

A'anail. adj. [ from ange, grieved, and nagle, a nail. ] 

A diſeaſe of the nails; a whitlow ; an inflammation 
round the nails, | 

AcnA'T10N, v. J [from agnatus, Lat.] Deſcent from 
the ſame father, in a direct male line, diſtin& from 
cognation, or conſanguinity, which includes deſcend- 
ants fram females. | 

Acn1'TiON, 2. J [from agnitio, Lat.] Acknowledg- 
ment, | | 

To Acn1'ze, v. a. [from agno/ſco, Lat.] To ackiiow- 
ledge; to own ; toavow. This word is now obſolete. - 

I do agnizve 3 
A natural and prompt alacrity . 
I find in hardneſs, | Shakeſpeare's Othells, 

AGNOMINA'TION. 1. / [agnominatio, Lat.) Alluſion 
of one word to another, * reſemblance of ſound. 

The Britiſh continueth yet in Wales, and ſome villages of Corn- 
wall, intermingled with provincial Latin, being very ſignificative, 
copiovy, and pleaſantly running upon agnominations, although harſh 
in aſpirations, | Camden. 

AGNUS CAS US. 1. /. ¶ Lat.] The name of the tree 
commonly called the Chaſte Tree, from an imaginary 

virtue of preſerving chaſtity. - - | 
Or laurel ſome, of woodbine many more, 0 

And wreathes of agnus caſtus others bore. Dryden. 

Acc. adv, aan, Sax. paſt or gone; whence writers 

formerly uſed, and in ſome provinces the people ſtill 
uſe, agoxe for ago.] Paſt ; as, long ago; that is, long 
time has paſt ſince. Reckoning time towards the 
preſent, we uſe /ince ; as, it is a year /ince it happened: 
reckoning from the preſent, we uſe ago; as, it hap- 
ned a year ago. This is not, perhaps, always ob- 
erved, | £5. 
The great ſupply 
Are wreck'd three nights ago on Godwin ſands. Shakeſpeare. 
This both by others and myſelf I know, | 

For I have ſerv'd their ſovereign long agoz 
Oft have been caught within the winding train. Dryd. Fables. 

I ſhall ſet down an account of a diſcourſe I chanced to have with 
one of them ſome time ago. 5 Addiſon's Freebolder. - 

Aco'o, adv, [a word of uncertain etymology : the 
French have the term à gogo, in low language; as, 
ils vivent & gogo, they live to their wiſh : from this 
phraſe our word may be, perhaps, derived. ] 

1. In a ſtate of defire; in a ſtate of warm imagina - 

tion; heated with the notion of ſome enjoyment ; 

| longing; frongly excited, 

As for the ſenſe and reaſon of it, that has little or nothing to do 
here z only let it ſound full and round, and chime right to the hu- 
mour, Which is at preſent agop (juſt as a big, long, rattling name 
is ſaid to command even adoration from a —_— and, no doubt, 
with this Nr ſenſeleſs engine, the rabble driver ſhall be able 
to carry all before him. South's Sermons» 

2. It is uſed with the verbs 70 be, or to ſer; as, he i. 
ageg, or you may /et him agog. þ 

| The gawdy goſſip, when the 's ſet agog, 
In jewels wref, and at each ear a bob, 
Goes flaunting out, and, in her trim of pride, 
Thinks all ſhe ſays or does Is juſtify'd, Dryd. Fav. Sat. vi. 
Thris maggot has no ſooner fer him 42%, but he pus a ſhip, 


N 


freights her, builds caſtles in the air, conceits the Indies 
in his coffers, . L' Eftrange. 
3. 4 1— the particles en, or for, before the object of 
On which the ſaints are all egeg, 


And all this for a bear and dog. Hudibras, cant. ii. 
G generally ftraggle into theſe parts, and ſet the heads of 
our ſervant-malds ſo « huſbands, that we do not expeR to 


have any buſingſy done as it ſhould be, whilſt they ave in che 
| country Addiſen's SpefFater. 
10 Aen. 


8 axan, Sax. ] A ft. See Acco. For many bare falſe witneſs againſt him but thele witneſs agreed ready | | © The difpofition of Ulyfits inclined:him to:wirz richer than the-. 
1 rob a 1 ry 2 : | not together. 8 : Mark, xiv. * more lucrative, but more ſecure, method of life, by agriculture — 
As you ſpeak him long agone ? r Fairy Prince. They that ſtood by ſaid. again to Peter, ſurely thou art one of | buſbandry. "ar apts; 262 Broome's Notes on the ( . 

Anis. #. ½ [&qunops;, Gr.] Contention for a them : for thou art a Galilean, and thy ſpeech agreeth thereto, . | A'GR1MONY. 3. ,. [agrimonia, Lat.] The name of a 


. Did. 9. 5 hg Mar *. xiv. 70. plant. 
rize. 127 ; a Which teſtimony I the leſs ſcruple to allege, becauſe it agrees "las ' 
ao no. participial adj. [from a and going.] In action; | well with what has been affirmed to me. Wr 
into action. WSK 5 0 10. To ſuit with; to be accommodated to: with 76 or - Int6 five ſegments : the flowers have five or fix leaves, and are 
| "heir firſt movement, and impreſſed motions, demanded 4 with. | PE I |" Rewed lave © long follee; which'en 10 in hs 
pulſe of an almighty band to ſet them firſt agoing. er. Thou feedeſt thine own people with angels food, and didſt ſend | fruit is oblong, dry, and prickly, Jike — burdock z in each of which 
AGONIST. . 7. [ayorirncs Gr.] A contender for them from heaven bread agreeing to every taſte, Wiſdom. are contained two kernels. Miller. 
tines, Dic. | 1 could not be made to agree 4vith that conſtitution | To ARISE. v. 1. laquran, Sax. ] To look terrible. 


inn abs . ; er which God had ſettled in the world; and, therefore, muſt dis | | 
Acon1'sTBs. 3. J LS, Gr.] A prize-fighter ; one] needs claſh with common ſenſe and experien 8 el, Out of uſe. 8 We 


that contends at any public ſolemnity for a prize. | 11. To cauſe no diſturbance in the body. To ART sk. v. a, To terrify. 
called out to divert the Philiſtines with feats of quantities, is injudicious; for, undoubtedly, with ſuch as it agrees | · Stranded ; hindered by the ground from paſſing 


Milton has fo ſtyled his traged „ becauſe Sam/on was I have often thought, that our preſcribing aſſes milk in ſuch ſmall AGRO'UND. adv. oo_ a and ground.) . 


ſtren gth. 8 w_ would perform much greater and quicker effects, 3 farther. | vo f 

ads. Ffrom .] Relating to | ,4vantities, | . Arbutbnat. | With our great ſhips, we durſt not approach the coaſt, we hav- 
AGon1 [vl adj. | | agoniftes. ] n, „AA. v.a. 2 I'. ing deen all of us apronnds- Sir W. Raleigh's Eſſays. 
prize- g g· 1 (from arenins; low Latin; Apes 1. To put an end to a variance. Say what you ſeek, and whither were you bound? ; 
To A oK. V. . of of Bagh de! Y Fr . He ſaw from far, or ſeemed for to ſee, TON: Were you, by ſtreſs of weather, caſt 14 7. Dryd. Aud. 
Gr. agoniſer, Fr.] To feel agonies; to be in exceſſive Some rroublous uproar, or contentious fray, ; 2. It 5 due 7 99 nag uſed, being hindered 
ain, | ereto he drew in it to agree. Fairy Queen, b. ii, | in the progreſs of affairs; the 1ators were 

"oe +. To make ends; to reconcile, aground u that obiges. | 
Thu | The mighty rivals, whoſe deſtructive rage A*GUE. . / [ aign, Fr. acute.] An intermitting' fever; 

And aſk me what it means? Art thou not falſe ? Did Id i i - | ng 1 

nd aſk m Rene Fane Shore, ON _ N N d in civil arms engage, Reſcommen, | With cold fits | woke by hot. The cold fit is, in 


Or touch, if, tremblingly alive all o'er, AcRE'EABLE, adj. [agreable, Fr.] 


erw vertical ah 
To ſmart and agonize at ev'ry pore? Pope's Efſay on Man, popular language, more particularly ho ag ue, 


1. Suitable to; Confiſtent with ; conformable to. It] and the hot the fever. 


AconoTHE"TICK. adj. [&ywr and rim, Gr.] Pro-] has the particle to, or with Our caſtle's ſtrength | DE 
ſing public contentions for prizes; giving prizes;  Thigpaucity of blood is Met 8 Win hash a ſiege to ſcorn, Here let them lie, 
? efiding at public games. l 1. | F T lizards, — 65 fi ſhes. q gy © was Vulgar 3 Til famine and the e — | Ry "Shakgpeates A 
A*'GONY. n. ＋ 4ywr, Gr. agen, low Lat. agonie, Fr.] } | The delight which men have in popularity, fame, ſubmiſſion, and He tacks the bende 1 ' 
1. The pangs of death; properly the laſt conteſt be- ſubjetion of other men's minds, ſeemeth to be a thing, in itſelf, Yet neither kent rt os no 


tween life and death. Without contemplation of conſequence, agreeable and grateful to the 


Wy . f As if there were an ague in his nature, 5 | 
Never was there more pity in ſaving any than in ending me, be- Mn wet it it ret 3 {agua ag „ That ſtill inclines to one extreme. Denham's Sepby. 1 
cauſe therein my agony ſhall end. : Sidney. | tian, or ſo reaſonable and ſo great a perſon. ; Temple. A*GUED. adj. [from ague.) Struck with an ague ; I 
Thou who for me did feel ſuch pain, | g That which is agreeable to the nature of one thing, is man times ſhivering ; chill; old x: a word in little uſe. 
Whoſe precious blood the croſs did Rains n con to the nature of another. . L*Eftrange, | All hurt behind, backs red, and faces pale, | 
Let not thoſe agenies be vain. | IS ycommonel As the practice of all piety and virtue is agreeable to our reaſon, With flight and agued fear! - Sha 1 Coriolanus, 
2. Any violent or exceſſive pain of body or mind. ſo is it likewiſe the intereſt both of private perſons and of public | A'GUE FIT. n. / [from ague and ft.] The paroxyſm 
Betwixt. _ 3 they * wy _ to Ark ſocieties. | Tilleſon. of the ague. * x par : | i 
Thro' wounds and ftrokes, an born handeling, 2. In th ; AS Eb 3 . 8 1 
That death were better than ſuch agony, * 2 — = qr - uſed by a * This ague fit of fear is overblown. Sbalgſp. Richard II. | 
As grief and fury unto me did bring. Fairy Queen. 4 * 5 P h e adverb agreeaviy. ; GUE PROOF. 1 from ague and 5 J. Proof 
Thee 1 have miſs'd, and thought it long, deprivid __ bil — 80 Co" perhaps it might not be amiſs, to make againſt agues; able to reſiſt the cauſes which pro- 
Thy preſence, agony of love! till now Cs £8 children, as ſoon as they are capable of it, Oe WO grace? duce agues, without being affected. 
Not felt, nor ſhall be twice. ton's Paradi | | 8 _ Locke on Education. CA 
333 AW 3- Pleaſing ; that is ſuitable to the inclination, facul- Nr Hy ets AO ER I es 


3. It is particularly uſed in devotions for our Re- 


. , , - hatte hen the thunder would n j 
„ ties, or temper. It is uſed in this ſenſe both of per.] there 1 found 'em there 1 ſmelt 'em out, "They told as 
To propoſe our deſires, which cannot take ſuch effect as we ſpe- ſons and things. 3 thing : tis a lie; I am not ague prof. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
cify, ſhall, notwithſtanding, otherwiſe procure us his heavenly grace, | p And while the face of outward things we find A'Gu E-TRE E. u. 1. from ague and zree;] A name 
even as this very prayer of Chriſt obtained angels to be ſent him | ++ Theſe thing r and ſweet, 2 7 SIE ſometimes given to ſaſſafras. 3 
as comforters in his agony. | ooker. 1 : wa, rg. l ir fo e. | To AGUI'SE. v. a. [from à and guiſe, See Guiss.] T 
7 | f 7 recolle& in my mind the diſcourſes which h d be x; x . | 4 0 
Ao op. adv. [a and good.] In earneſt; not ficti-] ut, and call to mind a thouſand agreeable remarks, which he has | dreſs 3 to adorn; to deck : a Word now not in uſe. 
At that time I made her weep agood, 8 AcrE'BABLENESS. 1. I [from 301.1 Sometimes her head ſhe fondly would aguiſe 
For I did play a lamentable part, | Conſiſt ons — 10 ge" With gaudy garlands, or freſh flowers digit | 
1 Shakeſpeare's Two Cent. of Verona. 1. Conhitency with ; ſuitableneſs to: with the particle About her neck, or rings of ruſhes plight. Fairy Nuten. 
Acov'ry. . / An animal of the Antilles, of the big-| . 8 8 88 . A“ouIiSsRH. adj. [from ague.] Having the qualities of 
eſs of b ich bricht . , Pleaſant taſtes depend not on the things themſelves, but their A 
neſs of a rabbet, with bright red hair, and a little | ,,,,,3L to this or that particular palate, wherein there is great | 48d. | | 
tail without hair. He has but two teeth in each jaw, | variety. p I 58. calm, e — Ty | 
holds his meat in his fore-paws like a ſquirrel, and 2. The quality of pleaſing. It is uſed in an inferiour ; Her aguiþ love 1 & : | 
has a very remarkable cry. When he is angry, his | ſenſe, to mark the production of ſatisfaction, calm Then chills and ſhakes, and the cold fit returns. Granville. 
hair ſtands on end, and he ſtrikes the earth with his] and laſting, but*below rapture'or admiration. . . | A'avisunsss. . f [from aguiſb.] The quality of re- 
hind-feet, and, when chaſed, he flies to a hollow. | There will be occaſion for largeneſs of mind and agreeableneſs of ſembling an ague. | e e e ids 
tree, whence he is expelled by ſmoke, Trevoux, |. temper. a | Collier of Friendſhip. | A H. Interjeftion | 
0 honk'ct. eo. [from - race.) To prant fa. It is very much an image of that author's writing, who has an J J hs 2 as | | 
: benefi eee, 48 a a _— that charms us, without correctneſs; like a miſtreſs, | 1+ A word noting ſometimes diſlike and cenſure, | 
vours to » to confer ene ts upon . a word not now Whoſe faults we ſee, but love her with them all. Pope. » Ab! ſinful nation, a people laden with iniqui z A ſeed-of evil- 
=. | Iz. Reſemblance; likeneſs : ſometimes with the par-] Joer, children that axe corrupters, they have forlaken the Lord, 
She granted, and that knight ſo much agrac'd, ticle betaween. ; 3 5 | Iſaiah, i. 4+ 
| That the him taught celeſtial diſciplins. Fairy Queen. | This relation is likewiſe ſeen In the agreeablengs betwees man | ** 20metimes contempt and exultation, = 
AcRA MMATIST, u. 2 [ a, priv. and vedhα¹u, Gr.] An and the other parts of the univerſe. Grew's Coſmologia Sacra. Let them not ſay in their hearts, Ab ! fo we would have It: let 


illiterate man. | . ant ann ihe arent; them pot ſay, we have ſwallowed him-up. . © Pſalm xxxV. 16. 
ARA RIAN. adj, a Lat.] Relating to fields 1. Conſiſtently with! in > mis dbieable to. 1 3 3 _ frequent Op: 415 ſy 
or grounds ; a word feldom uſed but in the Roman They may look into the affairs of Judea and Jeruſalem, agreeab/y-| 2 ee 1 


hiſtory, where there is mention of the agrarian law, | to that which is in the law of the Lord. 1 Fſdras, will. 14. . r n 


7 | But, ab | the mighty bl | 
To AGRE'ASE. wv. 4. [from a and greaſe.] To daub ; to] 2. Pleafingly, | Difcolour'd 2 labour come, 


reaſe 3 to pollute wi 8 1 did never imagine, that ſo many excellent rules could be pro- | th's i ble doom. 1 Nee t. | 
. /// ¼ c.. ,,,], ]]. | 
Engtoſs with mud, which 6 tem fo agreaſe. Fairy N. AGRE ED, participial adj. from agree.] Settled y | | And that of beau are but one 7 Sn oh | : . 

To AGREE. v. n. [agreer,” Fr. from gre, liking or“ conſent. he 1 | Both fa _— wy OP P | 
good-will; gratia and gratus, Lat ] | ler they had —＋ Waesges and a _ names, » ig thoſe ae ade at evening, pale, ra gone. rior. | 

| 5 6 —— f ntern rations of their own minds, they were iently fur- | 4,. it 1 OW ; 1 : 
i. 1. *. in concord; to live without contention; not _—_ to make known br 4 Pu ng it is followed by that, it expreſſes vehement | 
iffer. | GRE"EINGNESS, #, from agree.] Conſiſtence ; [ 3 | | 
The more you agree together, the leſs hurt can your enemies do] ſuitableneſs. AY nd} harman 2s 9 Ia goodneſt, ee ee 3 


; . | Ab! that we lov'd ourſelves but half ſo well. | | 

; : . ; 2 r . . [agrement, Fr. in law Latin agrea- | . 3 f 
v - LEE 3 to; to admit: with the par- enam, which Coke would willingly derive rom An of, Ana"! interjection. A word intimating triumph | 
And perſuaded them to agree to all reaſonable conditions. . regale mentium. ] . 
4 e : — 4 1011 e . a 5 >, They opened their mouth wide againſt me, and ſaid, aha! aba! | 


We do not prove the origin of the earth from a chaos; ſeei What agreement is there between the hyena and the 40 ? and e hath ſeen it. Pſalm xxxv. 21. | 4 
that is agreed on by all that give it any origin. | LM what peace between the rich and the poor ; | Ecclus. il, 18, |ARE'AD. adv, [from @ and head.] 2 


3. nne amicably, ah 2. Reſemblance of one thing to another. 1. F anne eue uu GMC a ſea 2 
A form of words were quickly agreed on between them f; The diviſion and quavering which pleaſe ſo much in muſick \nd now the mighty Centaur leems to lead, | ö 
fect combination. e eee 4 K why have an agreement with the alitering light, as the os Nm 15 And now the ſpeedy Dolphin gets a bead. Dryden's reid. 
4. To ſettle terms by ſtipulation; to accord: followed | __ upon a wave. | Bacon. 2, Headlong; precipitantly : uſed of animals, and | 
f : they are both conſidered by us as havin $, yet their parts a ; ; 6 8 4 
ia with thine adverſary quickly, whilſt thou art in the way | not ſeparable one from * Parc l 5 3 t is mightily the fault of parents, guardians, tutors, and go. 


im; leſt at any time the adverſary deliver thee to the ju rp - vernours, that ſo many men miſcarry. They ſuffer them at 
and the judge deliver thee to the xy and thou be af 4 2 3. Compact; bargain ; concluſion of controverſy ; ſti-f to Wen and, when perverſe inclinations are advanced Into ö 


priſon. ſ Matthew, v. 25. pulation. N | habits, there is no dealing with them. | L' Eftrange's Fables, 
5. a» M2 TD between buyer and ſeller. | And your covenant with death ſhall be diſannulled, and your agree- | Aug "1GHT, adv. [from a and height.] Aloft ; on 
riend, I do th 


no wrong : didſt not thou agree with me for a | Went with hell ſhall not ſtand z when the overflowing ſcourge ſhall high, 
penn | ; . 


35 3 | paſs through, then ye ſhall be trodden down 11 165 m_ as kts Fits anne $5 
v9. 10 0 . 3 Lam . 8 * 4 XXVlitke 18. 
N " ame mind or opinion. Make an agreement with me by a preſent, and come out to me, —From the dread ſummit of this _— bourne | 
Who gn ngly provoked or underwent the envy, and reproach, | and then eat ye every man of his own vine, and every one of his Look up abcight, the ſhrill-gorg'd lark fo far 
EY of men of all qualities and conditions, who agreed in no- fig-tree. wa rhe 3 Kings, xvii. 31. Cannot be ſeen or heard, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Milton is + wedle peter, wad ey nm. 1 Frog had given his word, that he would meet the company, to AHOUMT. n. /. The name of a poiſonous plant. Morin ren, 
genius, ae rr % , falkk of this agreement, - . Arbuthnot's Hiſtory of John Bull. | To AID. v. a. [aider, Fr. from adjutare, Lat.] To 
7. To concur; to co-operate. me | AGRESTICK, or AcRk STICAL, adj, [from agreſtis, help; to ſupport z to ſuccour, 5 | 
Mutt the whole-man, amazing thought! return Lat.] Having relation to the country ; rude ; ruſ- | Into the lake be leapt, his lord to aid, 
2 the cold marble and contracted urn? 1 tick. .. 2 55 Dig. And of him _—_— d, him ſtrongly ſtald 1 
on ſhall thoſe particles agrees | i AGRICOLA'TION. 2. J. [from agricola, Lat.] Culture 1 TING: 3 thin os i th by Ron. 
8. To ſettle fo in life this individual he ? ; Prior. of the ground, | | | Did. upon them, or aid A. with 7 tuals, weapons, money, or ſhips. 
me point among many, with hon before | A*ax1cuLTURE. . J [agricultura, Lat.] The art of | | 


a noun, 


5 Maccabees, vill. 26. 
. | ; : cultivating the ground; tillage ; huſbandry, as diſ- By the loud trumpet, which our courage aids ; 
Strifes and troubles would be endleſs, except they gave their tin mam hr khan : 8e 10 10 We learn that Ne as ſenſe perſuades, F Roſcommon« 


common conſen | | N , 
wpon t all to be ordered by ſome whom they ſhould agree He ftriQtly adviſeth not to begin to ſow before the ſetting of the | A1D. 1. , [from To aid.] 


_— 


If men, ſkilled in chymical affairs, ſhall agree to write clot,” | £5 Which, notwithſtanding, without injury to epricalcure, can- | 1, Help ; ſupport 
1 | ” , TL . 
and keep men from be ng ſtunned by dark of ns they not be obſerved in England, rown's ulgar Errours. | The bent of uſeful things may receive conſiderable aid, if 


onthe reduced either to write nothing, or books that may teach us | = That there was tillage beſtowed upon the antediluvian ground, they are thrown into verſe. Watts's evement of the Mind. 


| | time as ours doth... 5 Wodward's Natural Hiftory. The peers of I would 1 in aid. 


— 


| Moſes does indeed intimate in general; what fort of tillage that | -. Y imonial ſtores in peace 
Boyle. } ge our patrimonial ſtores z 
9. To be NS Cs 2 Was, is not expreſſed : I hope to ſhew that their agriculture was no- Undoubted all your filial claim confels : 1 
pan conſiſtent ; not to contradict: with to or thing near ſo laborious and troubleſome, nor did ir take up ſo much x Your vein At t ſhould impious power W 
i s 


. 


AIM 
2+ The perſon that gives help or ſupport ; a helper ; 
auxiliary, ; | 


Thou haft ſald, It 1s not good that man ſhould be alone 3 * | 


—_ unto * an * _ hong * * —— 
reat aids came in to him, upon miſſives, an y 
1 from many parts. _ rp Bacon Henry VII. 
3» in jaw. 5 
A ſubſidy, Aid is alſo particularly uſed, In matter of pleading, 

for « — made in — ſor the callin in of hel heck parry 1 
that hath an Intereſt in the cauſe in queſt =y and is likewiſe both 
to give ſtrength to the party that prays in aid of him, and alſo to 
_avold a prejudice accruing towards his own right, except it be pre- 
vented 1 as, when a tenant for term of life, courteſy, Me, being 
Impleaded touching his eſtate, he may pray in aid of him in the 
reverſion ; that is, entreat the court, that he may be called in by 
writ, to allege what he thlnks good for the maintenance both of his 
right and his own, Ke Corvell, 


Ai'dance. . . [from aid.) Help; ſupport i a word 
little uſed, 
| Oft have I ſeen a timely parted ghoſt, 
Of aſhy ſemblance, meagre, pale, and bloddleſe, 
Being all deſcended to the lab'ring heart, 
Who, In the conflidt that it holds with death, | 
Attrafts the ſame for aidance 'gainſt the enemy, 
Shateſpeare's Henry VI. 
2 adj, [aidant, Fr.] Helping ; helpful: not 
e 


All you unpubliſh'd virtues of the earth, 
Spring with my tears j be aidant and remediate 
| In the good man's diſtreſs. Shateſpeare's King Lear. 
Ai'oir. , / [from aid.) He that brings aid or 
help; a helper 4 an ally, | 
All along as he went, were puniſhed the adherents and aidert of 
the late rebels, Bacon Henry VII. 
Abos. ad, "ewe aid, and 1%, an inſeparable par- 
tiele.] Helpleſs ; unſupported ; undefended, 
Alone he enter'd 
The mortal gate o' th' elty, which he painted 
With ſhunle(s deſtiny 1 aide came oft, 
And, with a ſudden re-enforcement, ſtrut l 
Corloll, like a planet. Shakeſpeare's Corlolanus. 
He had met 


Already, ete my beſt ſpeed could prevent, 
The aidleſs Innocent lady, his wiſh'd prey. Milten's Comnt, 


Aout. % [aigulet, 2 A point with tags; 
points of gold at the end of fringes. 
It all above beſprinkled was throughout 
With golden algulers that glifter'd bright, 
- Like twinkling tary, and all the (Kirt about 
Way hemm'd with golden fringes. Fairy Queen, 


To AIL. vv. a. [eglan, Sax. to be troubleſome, ] 
1. To pain; to trouble ; to give pain. 8 
And the angel of God called to Hagar out of heaven, and ſaid 
' unto her, what alletb thee, Hagar ? fear not: for God hath heard 
the volee of the lad where he Is. Gengfity Axl. 19, 
2. It is uſed in a ſenſe leſs determinate, for to afi# in 
_ manner i us; ſomething ails me that I cannot fit 
ill i nvhat alls the man that be laughs without reaſon ? 
Love ſmiled, and thus ſaid, Want joined to defire is unhappy 
but If he nought do defire, what can Heraclitus ail? Sidney, 
What al me, that 1 cannot loſe thy thought | 
Command the empreſs hither to be brought, 
I, in her death, ſhall ſome diverſion find, 
And rid my thoughts at once of woman-klnd. | 
. © Dryden's Tyrannich Love, 
3. To feel pain ; to be incommoded, 


4. It is remarkable, that this word is never uſed but 


with ſome indefinite term, or the word nothing ; as, 
What ail: him? What does he ail? He ails jome- 
thing z he ail: nothing. Something ails him ; nothing 
ail: him. Thus we never ſay, a fever ait him, or 
he ail: a fever, or uſe definite terms with this verb, 
All, „. þ [ from the verb.) A diſeaſe, 
Or Na, © Narſes, thy obſcener ail. 8 P 
ArtMuNT. „ /; [from ail.) Pain; diſeaſe, 
Little allments oft attend the fair, 
Not decent for a huſband's cye or ear, Granville, 
1 am never II}, but | think of your a , and repine tht they 
mutually hinder our being together, Swift't Letters, 
Ari. participial adj, | from To ail.) Sickly ; full 
of complaints. | 


To AIM. v. . [It is derived by S4inner from e/wner, to| 


point at ; a word which I have not found.] 
\. To endeavour to ſtrike with a miſſive weapon ; to 
direct towards: with the particle az. 
Au thou at princes, all amaz'd they ſald, 
"The lait of games ? Pepe Odyſſey. 
2. To point the view, or direct the ſteps towards any 
thing ; to tend towards ; to endeavour to reach or 


obtain; with 7 formerly, now only with az. 


Lo, here the world is blitz g fo here the end 
To which all men de , rich to be made, | 
$uch grace now to be happy le before thee laid. Fairy Qucen. 
Another kind there de, which although we defire for ſtſelf, as 
health, and virtue, and knowledge, nevertheleſs they are not the 
laſt mark whoreat We aims but have their further end whereunto 
they are reterred. | 
Swoln with applauſe, and aiming AI at more, 
_ He ww provokes the (ea-yods from the ſhore, Dryd. Aid. 
Religion tends to the case and pleature, the peace and tranquil. 
Mey of our minds, which all the wiſdom of the world did always 
aim dt, as the utmoſt telicity of this life, Tilletfen, 
4s 10 guels, p . 


Yo Arn. v. a. To diret the miſſile weapon ; more 


PRI taken for the act of pointing the weapon 
Y 


the eye, before its diſmiſlion from the hand. 
And prowl Idee, Priam's chartotrer, he 
Who thakes hls empty wins, and aim his alry ſpear. Dryden, 
Ain. „% [from the verb.] : 
1. The n of a miſſile weapon, 
Altantvy, yourg and eager of his game, 
Noon beat his bow, uncertain of his aim 4 
But the dire fiend the fatal arrow [ns 


Which plvre'd his bowels through his panting ſides. 
| dia: """Drydn's e wit. 4. 491. 
2. The point to which the thing thrown is direQed, = 


t arrows fed not twitter toward their aim, 

Than did our foldlecs, alming at their ſafety, 

Fly from the field. Sdatypowre's Henry Iv. 7. it, 
3. In a figurative ſenſe, a purpoſe; a ſcheme; an in- 

tention ; a delign, | 
He trufted to have equall'd the Mod High, 
If he . | and, with ambitions es 
Againit the throne and monarchy of God 


KMA Implovs war, '' Paradiſe * . 4 41+ 
But _ vft ambitious aver are crofts * s 
And «hiefy contend till all the price is lot Popes 


| This mvſick crept by tne upon the watere, 


H outer, | 


$ | 4 - . 
4+ The object of a deſign ; the thing after which any 
one endeavours, 

The ſafeſt way is to 44 that the epiſtle has but one aim, till, 
by a frequent peruſal of it, you are forced to ſee there are diſtin 
independent parts, Locke's Eſſay on St. Paul's Epiſtles. 
5. ConjeQure ; gueſs. | 

It is impoſſible, by aim, to tell it; and, for experience and 
knowledge thereof, I do not think that there was ever any of the 
particulars thereof, Spenſer on Ireland. 

There is a hiſtory In all men's lives, 
Figuring the nature of the times deceas'd ; 
The which obſerv'd, a man may propheſy, 
With a near aim, of the main chance of things 
As yet not come to life, which in their ſeeds 
2 weak beginnings lie intreaſured, Shaleſp. Henry IV. 


AIR. n. / [air, Fr. air, Lat.] 


1. The element encompaſling the pn Pf globe. 

If 1 were to tell what I mean by the word air, I may ſay, it is that 
fine matter which we breathe in and breathe out continually z or it 
is that thin Auid body, in which the birds fly, a little above the 
earth; or it is that invifible matter, which fills all places near the 
earth, or which immediately encompaſſes the globe of earth and 
water. | Watts's Logick. 


regard to health. 


here be many good and healthful airs, that do appear by habita- 
tion and other proofs, that differ not in ſmell. from other airs. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, No 904+ 
3. Air in motion; a ſmall gentle wind. 
Freſh gales, and gentle airs, 
Whiſper'd it to the woods, and from their wings 
Flung roſe, flung odours from the ſpicy ſhrub 
Dis * [ Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, b. vill. J. 51 5. 
ut ſate repoſe, without an air of breath, 
Dwells here, and a dumb quiet next to death, Dryden. 
Let vernal airs through trembling ofiers plays 
And Albion's clifts reſound the rural lay. ope's Paſtorali. 
4. Scent; 5 e 
Stinks which the noſtrils ſtralgzht abhor are not the moſt perni- 
cious, but ſuch airs as have ſome ſimilitude with man's body; and 
ſo infinuate themſelyes, and betray the ſpirits, * Bacon, 


5. Blaſt ; peſtilential vapour. a 
All the ſtor'd vengeances of heaven fall 

On her Ingrateful top ! ſtrike her young bones, 
You taking airs, with lameneſs! Shakeſpeare's King Lear. | 

6. Any thing light or uncertain; that is as light 

As air. . > . 

O momentary grace of mortal men, 

Which we more hunt for than the grace of God | 

Who builds his hope In air of your fair looks, 

Lives like a drunken ſallor on a maſt, 


Ready with ev'ry nod to tumble down. Shakeſp. Rich, III. 


7, The ys weather ; air unconfined. 
he garden was inclos'd within the ſquare, | 
Where young Emilia took the morning air. Dryden's Fables. 


8, Vent; utterance ; emiſſion into the air. 
. 1 would have aſk'd you, if 1 durſt for ſhame, 
If ſtill you lov'd ? you gave it air before me. 
But ah! why were we not both of a ſex ? 
For then we might have lov'd without a crime. Dryden. 


9. Publication ; expoſure to the publick view and 
knowledge. - 


I am ſorry to find it has taken air, that I have ſome hand in 
theſe . : Pope's Letters, 
10. — ligence ; information. This is not now in 
me, a ä 


It grew from the airs which the princes and ſtates abroad received 
from their ambaſladors and agents here, Bacen's Henry VN. 


11. Muſick, whether light or ſerious ; ſound; air 
modulated, | 


Allaying both their fury and my paſſion, - | 
| With its ſweet air, Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
Call in ſome muſick 3 I have heard, ſoft air; 
Can charm our ſenſes, and expel our cares. Denham's Sopby. 
The ſame airs, which ſome entertain with moſt delightful tranſ- 
ports, to others are Importune. Glanville's Scepſfiz Scientificas 
Since we have ſuch a treaſury of words ſo proper tor the airs of 
mulick, 1 wonder that perſons ſhould give ſo little attention. 
Addiſon, Spetator, No 406. 
Borne on the ſwelling notes, our fouls aſpire, 
With (ſolemn «irs improve the facred fire; 
And angels lean from heav'n to hear! 
» When the foul is ſunk with cares, 
Exalts her In enliv'ning airs! 
12, Poetry ; a ſong. 
'The repeated air 
Of ſad EleQtra's poet had the pow'r 
To ſave th' Athenian walls from ruin bare. 


13. The mien, or manner, of the perſon ; the look: 
Her graceſul innocence, her ev'ry air, | : | 
Of geſture, or leaſt action, over=aw'd 5 
> His malice, | ; Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
For the air of youth | 
Hopeful and cheerful, in thy blood ſhall reign 
A melancholy damp of cold and dry, 
Jo weigh thy ſpirits down 3 and. laſt confume 
The balm of lite, Milton's Paradiſe Left. 


Pope's Se. Cæcilia. 
Pope's St. Cæcilia. 
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knew, it is no wonder to hit ſome airs and features, which they 
have miſled, Dryden on Dramatick Poetry, 
There is ſomething wonderfully divine in the airs of this 
picture. Addiſon on Italy. 
Yet ſhould the Graces all thy figures place, 
And breathe an air divine on ev'ry face. Pepe. 
14. An. affected or laboured manner or geſture; as, a 
lofty air, a gay air, 
Whom Ancus follows with a fawning air ; 


There are of theſe ſort of beauties, which laſt but for a moment; 
av, the different 4% of an aſſembly, upon the fight of an unex- 
2 and uncommon object, ſome particularity of a violent paſ- 

on, ſome graceful aQion, a ſmile, a glance of an eye, a diſdainful 
look, a look of gravity, and a thouſand other ſuch like things. 
Dryden's Dufreſnoy, 

Their whole lives were employed In intrigues of ſtate, and they 
naturally give themſelves 4% of kings and princes, of which the 
miniſters of other nations are only the repreſentatives. 

Audison Remarks on Italy. 

To curl their waving hairs, 

Affi their bluſhes, and inſpire their airs. Pope. 

He aſſumes and alteQts an entire ſet of different air: he 

conceives himſelf a being of a ſuperiour nature. Swift, 
1s. Appearance, | 

Av it was communicated with the air of a fecret, it foon found 

its way into the world. © Pope's Dedication te Rape of the Lock. 


practiſed motions of a managed horſe. - 
To Ats. v. a. [from the noun air.] 
1. To expoſe to the air ; to open to the air, 


Chambers. 


2. The ſtate of the air; or the air conſidered with] 


Paradiſe Reg. | 


But, having the life before us, beſides the experience of all they | 


But vain within, and proudly popular. Dryden's Neid, wil 


16, [ln horſemanſhip.} Airs denote the artificial or | 


AIR 


The others make it a matter of ſmall eommendation in itſelf, it 
they, who wear it, do nothing elſe but air the robes, which their 
place requireth. Hooker, b. v. G 29, 

Fleas breed principally of ſtraw or mats, where there hath been 3 
little moiſture, or chamber and bed-ftraw kept cloſe, and not 
aired. | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, No 696, 

We have had, in our time, experience twice or thrice, when bath 
the judges that ſat upon the jail, and'numbers of thoſe that attended 
the buſinefs, or were preſent, ſickened upon it, and died. There. 
fore, it were good wiidom, that, in ſuch caſes, the jail were ai 
before they were brought forth. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, No g1,, 

As the ints were airing their proviſions one winter, up comes a 
hungry graſshopper to them, and begs a charity. L Eſtrange': Fab. 

Or wic r-baſkets weave, or air the corn. den 3 Virgil, 

2. To gratify, by enjoying the open air: with the reci. 
procal pronoun. | 

Nay, ſtay a little | | 

Were you but riding forth to air yourſelf, ; 

Such pr too i og © ' - Shakeſpeare's ine, 

I aſcended the bigheſt hills of Bagdat, in order to paſs the reſt of 
the day in meditation and prayer. As I was here airing myſelf on 
the tops of the mountains, I fell into a profound contemplation on 
the vanity of human life. Addiſon, Spectatar. 

3. To air liquors ; to warm them by the fire: a term 
uſed in converſation. i 85 | 

4. To breed in neſts, In this ſenſe, it is derived from 

| aerie, a neſt, It is now out of uſe, | 

You may add their buſy, dangerous, diſcourteous, yea and ſome. 
times deſpiteful ſtealing, one from another, of the eggs and youn 
ones; who, if they were allowed to air naturally and quietly, there 
would be tore ſufficient, to kill not only the partridges, but even 
all the good houſewives chickens in a country, 

| | Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 
AIRBLADDER, . / (on air and bladger,] 
1. Any cuticle or veſicle filled with air. 


The pulmonary artery and vein paſs along the ſurfaces of theſe 
airbladders, in an infinite number of ramifications, 


Arbuthnot on Aliment, 
2. The bladder in fiſhes, by the contraction and dila- 
tation of which, they vary the properties of their 
weight to that-of their bulk, and riſe or fall. 
Though the airbladder in fiſhes ſeems neceſſary for ſwimming, 
yet ſome are ſo formed as to ſwim without it.  Cudrwerth, 
A'1RBUILT, adj, (ow air and build.) Built in the 
air, without any ſolid foundation. 
Hence the fool's paradiſe; the ſtateſman's ſchemey 
The airbullt caſtle, and the golden dream, 
The maid's romantick wiſh, the chymiſt's flame, 

And poet's viſion of eternal fame. Pope's Dunciad, b. U. 
A1R-DRAWN. adj, [from air and drawn.) Drawn or 
painted in air: a word not uſed. | | 

This is the very painting of your fear, 
This is the air-drawn dagger, which, you ſaid, 
Led you to Duncan, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Ali ER. 3. /; [from To air.] He that expoſes to 
the air, Le 
A'1RHOLE. n. / [from air and holte.] A hole to ad- 
mit the air. | ; 
AIRIN ESS. 1. / [from airy.] 
1. Openneſs; expoſure to the air, 
2. Lightneſs ; gaiety ; levity. | 
The French have indeed taken worthy pains to make claſſick 
learning ſpeak their language; if they have not ſucceeded, it muſt 
be imputed to a certain talkativeneſs and air ineſi repreſented in their 
r N which will never agree with the ſedateneſs of the Romans, 
or the ſolemnity of the Greeks, ; Felton. 
A'1R1NG. n. J. [from air.] A ſhort journey or ram« 
ble to enjoy the free air, $5 | 
Thie little Reet ſerves only to fetch them wine and corn, and to 
| give their ladies an airing in the ſummer ſeaſon, Addiſon, 


A'tRLEss. adj, [from air.) Wanting communication 
with the free air. | 


. Nor ſtony tower, nor walls of beaten braſs, 
Nor alrleſt dungeon, nor ſtrong links of iron, 
Can be retentive to the ſtrength of ſpirit. 


{ Shakeſpeare's Fulius Cæſar. 
A'1xLING, n. / [from air, for gayety.] A young, 
light, thoughtleſs, gay 22 
Some more there be, flight airlingt, will be won 
Wich dogs, and horſes, and perhaps a whore. Ben Jonſen. 
Alixr uur. u. / [from air and pump.) A machine 
by whoſe means the- air is exhauſted out of proper 
veſſels, The principle on which it is built, is the 
elaſticity of the air ; as that on which the water- 
pump is founded, is on the gravity of the air. The 
invention of this curious inſtrument is aſcribed to 
Otto de Guerick, conſul of Magdebourg, in 1654. 
But his machine laboured under ſeveral defects; the 
force neceſſary to work it was very great, and the 
progreſs very ſlow; it was to be kept under water, 
and allowed of no change of ſubjects for experiments. 
Mr. Boyle, with the aſſiſtance of Dr. Hooke, re- 
moved ſeveral incoriveniencies ; though, till, the 
working was laborious, by reaſon of the preſſure of 
the atmoſphere at every exſuction. This labour has 
been ſince removed by Mr. Hawkſbee; who, by 
adding a ſecond barrel and piſton, to riſe as the other 
fell, and fall as it roſe, made the preſſure of the at- 
moſphere on the deſcending one, of as much ſervice 
as it was of diſſervice in the aſcending one. Vream 
made a further improvement, by reducing the alter- 
nate motion of the hand and winch to a circular one. 
| . Chambers. 

The air that, in exhauſted receivers of airpumpe ls exhaled from 
minerals, and fleſh, and fruits, and liquors, is as true and genuine 
as to elaſticity and denſity, or rarefactlon, as that we reſpire in; 
and yet this factitious air is ſo far from being fit to be breathed 
in, that it kills animals in a moment, even ſooner than the ab- 
ſence of air, or a vacuum itfelf, - Bentley 

A'tRSHAPT. . , [from air and faſt.) A paſſage for 
the air into mines and ſubterraneous places. 

By the finking'of an airfaft, the air hath liberty to circulate, 
and carry out the ſteams both of the miners breath and the 
damps, which would otherwiſe ſtagnate there, Rays 

A'txy, adj, [from air; atrens, Lat.] 
1. Compoſed of air. 

The firſt is the tranſmiſſion, or emiſſion, of the thinner and 
more ay parts of bodies; as, in odours and infections: and 
this is, of all the reſt, the moſt corporeal. 7 Bacon . 

2. Relating to the air; belonging to che air. 

There are fiſhes that have wings, that are no rangers to the 

airy region. Bod. 
3. High in air. 


e 


ALA 


le rivers here forſake the fields be'ow, — 
Nr at their height, through airy channels ow. 
; the free air, 5 | : 
* oe to range abroad in freſh attire wages? 
Thro' the wide compaſs of the airy coaſt, Spenſer. 


air} thin z unſubſtantial ; without folidity. 
hold ambition of ſo. airy and light a quality, that it is but 

a Fes ſhadow. 8 Shake peare's Hamlet, 

Still may the dog the wand'ring troops conſtrain 

Of atry ghoſts, and vex the guilty train. Dryden. 

6. Wanting reality; W no ſteady foundation in 
| nature; vain ; trifling. | 
eee | 


5. Light as 


Of airy threats to awe, whom yet with deeds” ee” 
Thou can'ſ n Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


Nor (to avoid ſuch meanneſs) ſoaring high, | 
With empty ſound, and airy notions, fly. | , Roſcommon, 
1 have found a complaint wn * N. 0 ney; 
d many airy pro ons e remedy of i 
which occaſioned many airy p poſi Narbe ele 
7. Fluttering; looſe; as if to catch the air; full of 
Ilevity. , 
hi painters draw their nymphs in thin and ajry habits z but 
the weight of gold and of embroideries is reſerved for _ and 
deſſes. R 
5 this name of ladies, he means all young perſons, ſlender, 
finely thaped, airy, and delicate: ſuch as are nymphs and Boll. 
8, Gay ; ſprightly ; full of mirth ; vivacious ; lively; 
ſpirited ; light of heart. 
He that is merry and airy at ſhore when he ſees a ſad tempeſt 
on the ſea, or dances when God thunders from' heaven, regards 
not when God ſpeaks to all the world. Taylor. 


|  n. , [Thus the word is written by Addiſon, 

* he of 1 — rly; ſince it ſeems deducible 

only from, either ale, a wing, or alle, a path, and 

is therefore to be written aile.] The walks in a 
, or wings of a quire. 

—_— ke 0 when, ſo magnificent as one would =" agg 


from its endowments. The church is one huge nef, with a 
double aiſle to it; and, at each end, is a large quire. Addiſon, 


iT, or EycuT. n. / [ſuppoſed, by Skinner, to be 
5 corrupted from 11 L Tl iſland in a river. 
A FUT AGE. . /. [ajutage, Fr.] An additional pipe 
to water-works, | Did. 
7 Ax k. v. u. [from Axe, Gr. and therefore more 
grammatically written ache. 
1. To feel a laſting pain, arr th 
parts; diſtinguiſhed from ſmart, which is commonly 
uſed of uneafineſs in the external parts; but this is 


no accurate account. | | 
To ſue, and be deny'd, ſuch common grace, 


My wounds ads at you! Shakeſpeare. 
Let our finger ale, and it endues 5 

Our other healthful members with a ſenſe 

Of pain. Shakeſpeare. 


Were the pleaſure of drinking accompanied, the very moment, 
with that ſick ſtomach and ating head, which, in ſome men, are 
Cure to follow, I think no body would ever let wine touch his 


Lips. Locke. 
His limbs muſt ade, with daily toils oppreſt, 
Ere long-wiſh'd night brings neceſſary reſt, Prior. 
2. It is frequently applied, in an im roper ſenſe, to 
the heart; as, the heart akes; to imply grief or fear. 
Shakeſpeare has uſed it, till more licentiouſly, of the 
; My foul ater 
To know, when two authorities are ups 
Neither ſupreme, how ſoon confuſion . 
Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 


May enter. 
ere ſhame diſſuades him, there his fear prevails, 
Addiſon, 


And each, by turns, his aking heart aſſails. 
Ax1'N. adj. [from à and kin.] 1 
1. Related to; allied by blood: uſed of perſons. 
I do not envy thee, Pamela; only I wiſh, that, being of ſiſter 
in nature, I were not ſo far off akin in fortune. idney« 
2. Allied to by nature; partaking of the ſame pro- 
ies : uſed of things. 
The cankered paſſion of envy is nothing akin to the filly envy 
of the aſs. LI" Eftrange's Fables, 
Some limbs again in bulk or ſtature | 
Unlike, and not akin by nature, 
In concert act, like modern friends, 
Becauſe one ſerves the other's ends. Prior. 
He ſeparates it from queſtions with which it may have been 
complicated, and diſtinguiſhes it from gonna which may be 
akin to its Watts's Improvement of the Mind, 
Aru, ATTLE, Abr, do all ſeem to be corruptions of 


the Saxon Apel, noble, famous; as alſo, Alling and 


Adling, are corruptions of Æpelinz, neble, - ſplendid, | 


Famous. 


Al, Ald, being initials, are derived from the Saxon 
Eald, ancient; and ſo, oftentimes, the initial all, 
being melted by the Normans from the Saxon eald. 

| | Gibſon's Camden. 

ALABASTER, . , [Ax .] A kind of ſoft marble, 
eaſier to cut, and leſs durable, than the other kinds ; 
ſome is white, which is moſt common ; ſome of the 
colour of horn, and tranſparent ; ſome yellow, like 
honey, marked with veins. The ancients uſed it to 


make boxes for perfumes. | Savary. 
125 Ye: Til not ſhed her blood, ; 
Nor ſcar that whiter kin of hers than ſnow, 
And ſmooth as monumental alabaſter. Shakeſpeare, 


ALABASTER, adj, Made of alabaſter. 
I cannot farbear mentioning part of an alabaſter column, found 

in the ruins of Livia's portico. It is of the colour of fire, and 
may be ſeen over the high altar of St. Maria In Campitello; for 
they have cut it into two pieces, and fixed it, in the ſhape of 
a Croſs, in a hole of the wall; fo that the light paſſing through 
it, makes it look, to thoſe in the church, like a huge tranſparent 
cos of amber. Addiſon on Italy, 
At Ae. interje#. {This word ſeems only the corrup- 
tion of alaz.} Alas; an expreſſion of forrow. 

Alack | when once our grace we have forgot, 
Nothing goes right z we would, and we would not. 


| Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſure, 
At thunder now no more I tart, | 
Than at the rumbling of'a gart ! | 
Nay, what 's incredible, alack ! 
„ I hardly hear a woman's clack. 22. .. Sos 
Ong D 9 er This, like the former, is 
the day.] A word noting ſorrow and me- 
— 91 G 


of the internal“ 


ALB | 
Ara'car6vsy. adv. [from alacrious, 7 to be 
formed from alacris ; but of alacrious'T have found 
no example.) Cheerfully ; without dejectioon. 
| Epaminondas alacriouſly expired, in confidence that he left be- 
him a perpetual memory of the viRories he had achieved for his 
country, |» Government of the Tongue. 
ALa"crrty. . / [alacritas, Lat.] Cheerfulneſs, ex- 
preſſed by ſome outward token; ſprightlineſs; gay- 

ety ; livelineſs ; cheerful willingneſs. 

Theſe orders were, on all fides, yielded unto with no leſs 
alacrity of mind, than cities, unable to hold out any longer, are 


wont to ſhew when they take conditions, ſuch as it liketh him to 
offer them, which hath them in the narrow ſtraits of advantage. 


Hooker . 
| Give me a bowl of wine; 
I have not that aw of ſpirit, 
Nor cheer of mind, that I was wont to have, 
He, glad that now his ſea ſhould find a ſhore, 


With freſh alacrity, and force renew'd, | 

Springs upward. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Never did men more joyfully obey, 

Or ſooner underſtood the fign to fly: 

With fuch alacrity they bore * * N 
As if, to praiſe them, all the Rates by. Dryden. 
ALAMTRE. . / The loweſt note but one in Guido 
Aretine's ſcale of muſick. | 


ALamo'ps. adv. [2 la mode, Fr.] SONS 
faſhion : a low word. It is uſed likewiſe by 
keepers for a kind of thin ſilken manufacture. 

ALA'nD. adv. [from à for at, and land.] At land; 

landed; on the dry ground. 


He only, with the prince his couſin, were caſt aland, far off 
from the place whither their defires would have guided them. 


Sidney. 


Shakeſpeare. 


to the 
ſhop- 


Three more fierce Eurus, in his angry mood, 
Daſh'd on the ſhallows of the moving ſand, 
And, in mid ocean, left them moor'd aland. Dryden, 


ALARM. . / [from the French, à Parme, to arms; 
| As, crier à Varme, to call to arms. ] 


1. A cry by which men are ſummoned to their arms 3 
as, at the approach of an enemy, 


When the congregation is to be gathered together, you ſhall 
blow, but you ſhall not ſound an alarm. Numbers. 


ſounding —_ to cry alarms againſt you. Chron, xiil. 1a. 
The trumpets loud clangour 
Excites us to arm, : 
With ſhrill notes of anger, | | 
And mortal alarms. | Dryden. 
Taught by this ſtroke, renounce the wars alarms, | 
And learn to tremble at the name of arms, Pope's Iliad, 
2. A cry, or notice, of any danger approaching ; as, 
an alarm of fire. 5 5 
3. Any tumult or diſturbance. | 
Crowds of rivals, for thy mother's charms, 
Thy palace fill with inſults and alarms. Pope's Odyſſey. 
To ALARM. v. a, [from alarm, the noun.} 
1. To call to arms, 7 8 | 
2. To diſturb ; as, with the approach of an enemy. 
The waſp the hive alarm: 
With louder hums, and with unequal arm. Audiſon. 
3. To ſurpriſe with the apprehenſion of any danger. 
When rage miſguides me, or when fear alarms, 
When pain diſtreſſes, or when pleaſure charms Tickell, 
4. To diſturb in general, 
His ſon, Cupavo, bruſh'd the briny flood; 
Upon his ſtern a brawny Centaur ſtood, 
ho heav'd a rock, and threat'ning Kill to throw, 
Wich lifted hands, alarm'd the ſeas below. 


ALA'RMBELL, 21 
that is rung at the approach of an enemy. 
Th' alarmbell rings from our Alhambra walls, 
And, from the ſtreets, ſound drums and ataballes. Dryden. 
ALARMING, particip. adj. [from alarm.) Terrifying ; 
awakening ; ſurpriſing ; as, an alarming meſſage ; 
an alarming pain. | | | 
ALA "RMPOST. &. / [from alarm and pot.) The poſt 
or place appointed to each body of men to appear at, 
when an alarm ſhall happen, 
ALA'RUM. 3. /. [corrupted, as it ſeems, from alarm. 
See ALARM. ] | | 
Now are our brows bound with victorlous wreaths, 
One W W hung up for 3 A 
ru 'd to . . 
That Almates might wird 2 1 wo 
She ſets a drum at either ear; 


And loud or gentle, harth or ſweet, 
Are but th' a/arums which they beat. 


Dryden, 


Prior. 
To ALA'RUM. v. a. [corrupted from To alarm.) Sec 
( 5 
Withered murder | 
g by his ſentinel the wolf, 


hoſe howl's his watch) thus with his ſteulthy pace 
Moves like a 


hoſt, 
AL A's. interjed, [ade Fr. eylaes, Dutch.] 


1. A word expreſſing lamentation, when we uſe it of 
ourſelves. 


But yet, alaz ! O but yet, alas ! our haps be but hard haps, 


| Alas, how little from the grave we claim | 
Thou but preſerv'ſt a form, and I a name. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Pope, 


2. A word of pity, when uſed of other perſons. 
Alas ! poor Protheus, thou haſt entertain'd 
A fox to be the ſhepherd of thy lambs, Shakeſpeare. 


3. A word of ſorrow and concern, when uſed of things. 
Thus ſaith the Lord God, ſmite with thine hand, and ſtamp 


with thy foot, and ſay, Alas / for all the evil abominations of 
the hou of Iſrael. | 


Ezekiel, 
Alas | both for the deed, and for the cauſe l Milton, 
Alas ! for pity of this bloody field | 
Piteous indeed muſt be, when I, a ſpirit, 
Can have ſo ſoft a ſenſe of human woes, Dryden. 


Ar As THE DAY, interjef. Ah, unhappy day! 

Alas the day ! 1 never gave him cauſe. Shakeſpeare. 

Alas a day! you have ruined my poor miſtreſs: you have 

made a gap in her reputation; and can you blame her, if ſhe 
make it up with her huſband ? | 


ALAS THE WHILE. interje#, Ah, unhappy time 


All. as the ſheep, ſuch was the ſhepherd's look; 
For pale and wan he was {alas the while! ) 
May ſeem he lov'd, or elſe ſome care he took, 


Arr. adv, [from @ and /ate.) Lately ; no long 


time ago. | 
'ALB. n. /. [album, Lat.] A ſurplice : a white linen 
mA — by bach. | "8 


| 


God himſelf is with us for our captain, and his prieſts with | 


[from alarm and bell.] The bell 


Congreve. | 


Spenſer, | 


50 


Lok [a coalition of the words all be it 

ALBEIT. e Skinner.) Although ; notwithſtanding ; 
though it ſhould be | WT | 

Ne would he ſuffer flcep ance thitberward 

Approach, albe his drowſy den was next. penſer. 

This very thing is cauſe ſufficient, why duties belonging to 

each kind of virtue, albeit the law of reaſon teach them, ſhould, 

notwithſtanding, be preſcribed even by human law. Hooker. 
One whoſe eyes, 

Albeit unuſed to the melting mood, 

Drop tears, as faſt as the Arabian trees 


Their medicinal gum. Shakeſpeare. 
He, who has a probable belief that he ſhall meet with thieves . 


in ſuch au road, thinks himſelf to have reaſon enough to decline it, 
albeit he is ſure to ſuſtain ſome leſs, though yet conſiderable, in- 
convenience by his ſo doing. South's Sermons. 
AL RVUOTNEOUs. adj, [albugo, Lat.] Reſembling the 
white of an egg. | 
Eggs will freeze in the albugincous part thereof. 

___ Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
I opened it by inclfion, giving vent firſt to an r „ then 
to white concocted matter: pon which the tumour funk. 

Wiſeman's Surgery. 

ALBU'GO. ». , Lat.] A diſeaſe in the eye, by which 
the cornea contracts a whiteneſs, The ſame with 


leucoma. 
A'LBURN COLOUR. 2. / See AUBURN, 
A'LCAKEST, 2. /. An Arabick word, to expreſs an 


univerſal diſſolvent, pretended to by Paracelſus and 
Helmont. ' Quincy, 


Arb. 


% 


Auca'ip. n, / [from al, Arab. poph gy the head.] 
1. In Barbary, the governour of a caſtle. - 
Z Th' alcaid 
Shuns me, and, with a grim civility, . 
Bows, and declines my walks. Dad. 
2. In Spain, the judge of a city, firſt inſtituted by the 
Saracens. Du Cange. 


ALCANNA. 3. J. An —_—_— plant uſed in dying; 
the leaves making a yellow, infuſed in water, and a 
red in acid liquors, | | 

The root of alcanna, though green, will give a red ſtain, 
+ rown's Vulgar Errourse 

ALcavy MICAL, adj. [from alchymy.] Relating to al- 
cy my; produced by alchym y. 

| he roſe-noble, then current for fix ſhillings and eight pence, 
the alchymiſts do affirm as an. unwritten verity, was made by 


rojectlon or multiplication mical of Raymond Lully in the 
towed of London, : | OY | Camden's Remains. 


ALcnay MICALLY. adv. [from alchymical.) In tle 
manner of an alchymiſt; by means of alchymy. 
Raymond Lully would prove it alchymically. Camden. 


A'LCHYM1ST. 3. [from alchymy.] One who purſues 
or profeſſes the ſcience of alchymy. ' 
To ſolemnize this day, the glorious ſun 
. Stays in his courſe, and plays the alchymiſt, 
| r 92 1 of pr precious eye, 
meagre y to glittering gold. 2 
19255 Shakeſpeare's King John. 
Every alchymift knows, that gold will endure a vehement fire 
for a long time without any change; and after it has been divided 
by corrofive liquors into inviſible parts, yet may preſently be pre- 
cipitated, ſo as to appear in its own form. ; Grecu. 


ALCHYMV. . / [of al, Arab. and ya.) 
1. The more ſublime and occult part of chymiſtry, 


which propoſes for its object the tranſmutation of 
metals, and other im t operations, FOR 
There is nothing more dangerous than this deluding art, which 
changeth the meaning of words, as alchymy doth, or would do, 
the ſubſtance of metals; maketh of any thing what it liſteth, 
and bringeth, in the end, all truth to nothing. H, 
he fits high in all the people's hearts; 
And that which would appear offence in us, 
His countenance, like richeſt alchymy, 
Will change to virtue and to worthineſs. A tg 
#2 Shakeſpeare's Julius Cæſar. 
| Compared to this, | : 
All honour 's mimick, all wealth alchymy. Donne, 


2. A kind of mixed metal uſed for ſpoons, and kitchen 
utenſils, | 


White alchymy is made of pan-brafſs one pound, and arſenicum 
three ounces z or alchymy is made of copper and auripigmentum. 


Bacon's Phyſical Remains» 
wre ©... LIT | 
th trumpets. , t reſult 
Tow'rds map heron ſ op 3 
Put to their mouths the ſounding alchymy, 
| By herald's voice explain d. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
A'LCOHOL. . 8 An Arabick term uſed by chymiſts 
for a high rectiſied dephlegmated ſpirit of wine, or 


for any thing reduced into an impalpable powder, 
nINcey.. 
If the ſame alt” ſhall be reduced into alcohol, as the e 1 8 
ene or an impalpable » the particles and intercepted 
paces will be extremely leſſened, Beyle. 
Sal volatile oleoſum will coagulate the ſerum on account of 
' the alcobol, or rectified ſpirit which it contains, mts 


| ALCOHOLIZA TION. 2. / [from alcobolixe.] The act of 


alcoholizing or rectifying ſpirits ; or of reducing 
bodies to an impalpable powder. 

To A'LCOHOLIZE., v. a, [from alcohol.) b 6: 
1. To make an alcohol; that is, to rectify ſpirits till 

Rey are wholly dephlegmated. 

2. To comminute powder till it is wholly without 

roughneſs, : 

A'LCORAN, . / [al and koran, Arab.] The book of 
the Mahometan precepts and credenda. 

If this would ſatisfy the conſcience, we might not only take 
the preſent covenant, but ſubſcribe to the council of Trent; yea, 
and to the Turkiſh alceran; and ſwear to maintain and defend 
either of them. | Saunderſon agginſt the Covenant. 
ALco'vs, oy [alcoba, Span.] A receſs, or part of a 

chamber, ſeparated by an eſtrade, or partition, and 

other correſpondent ornaments ; in which is placed a 
bed of ſtate, and ſometimes ſeats to entertain com - 
pany. Trevoux, 
| The weary'd champion lull'd in ſoft alcover, 
The nobleſt boaſt of thy romantick groves, 
Oft, if the muſe preſage, ſhall he be ſeen 
By Roſamonda fleeting o'er the green 


» 

In dreams be hall'd by heroes' mighty ſhades, 5 
And hear old Chaucer warble through the glades. Tichell, 
Deep in a rich alcove the prince was lad, . 
And ſlept beneath the pompous eolonnade. Pope's Odyſſey. 


A'Lva. n. / [alnur, Lat.] A tree having leaves ye- 


ſembling t 
3 


of the hazel; tha male _ or 


K 


- 


ALE MRA 
katkins, are produced at remote diſtances from the 
fruit, on the ſame tree ; the fruit is ſquamoſe, and 
of a conical figure, 'The ſpecies are, 1. The com- 
mon or round-leaved alder. 2. The long-leaved al- 
der. 3. The ſcarlet alder. Theſe trees delight in a 
very moiſt ſoil, The wood is uſed by turners, and 
will endure long under ground, or in water. Miller. 
Without the grot, a various ſylvan ſcene 
Appear'd around, and groves of living green; 
Poplars and a/dery ever quivering play 
And nodding cypreſs form'd a fragrant ſhade» Pope's Odyſſiy. 
AunDukLIgvesT. adj, ſuperl, [from ald, alder, old, 
elder, and //eve, dear, beloved.] Moſt beloved; 
which has held the longeſt poſſeſſion of the heart, 
' 'The mutual conference that my mind hath had, 
In courtly company, or at my beads, 


With you, mine 4 derlicveſl lovereign, | | 
Makes me the bolder, Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. p. Ii. 


A'LDERMAN, , /½ [from ald, old, and man. 

1. The ſame as ſenator, Cowell. A governour or ma- 

_ giltrate, originally, as the name imports, choſen on 
account of the experience which his age had given 


. 
Tell him, myſelf, the mayor, and aldermen, 
Are come to have ſome cont 'rence with his grace, 
Though my own aldermen conferr'd my bays, 
Jo me committing their eternal praiſe : 
Their full-fed heroes, their pacifick may'ri, 
Thelr annual trophies, and their monthly wars. Pope's Dune. 
2, is he following paſſage it is, 1 think, improperly 
ed. 


Sbaleſp. 


But If the trumpet's clangour you abhor, 
And dare not be an a/derman of war, 
Take to a ſhop, behind a counter le. Dryden Fav. Sat. 
A'LDERMANLY. adv, [from alderman.) Like an al- 
derman ; belonging to an alderman, | 
Theſe, and many more, ſuffered death, in envy to thelr virtues 
and ſuperiour genius, which emboldened them, in exigencies 
(wanting an a/dermanly diſcretion) to attempt ſervice out of the 
common forms, Swift's Miſcellanies. 
Arn. adj, [from alder.) Made of alder. 
Then gern boats firft plow'd the ocean, May's Virgil, 
ALE, u. % [eale, Sax.] | 
1. A liquor made by infuſing malt in hot water, and 
then fermenting the liquor, 
You muſt be ſeeing chrlftenings. Do you look for ale and cakes 
here, you rude raſcals ? Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Ihe fertility of the (oil In grain, and its being not proper for 
vines, put the Egyptians upon drinking ale, of which they were 
the inventors,  rbuthnet, 
2. A merry-meeting uſed in country places, 
And all the nelghbourhood, from old records 
Of antlck proverbs drawn from Whitſon lords, 
And their authorities at wakes and 4%, 
With country precedents, and old wives tales, | 
We bring you now. Nen Jonſon. 
A'ttnunny, % [from ale and berry.) A beverage 
made by boiling ale with ſpice and ſugar, and ſops 
of bread ; a word now only uſed in converſation, 
'Thelr aleberries, cawiles, poſſetsy, each one, 
$yllibubs made at the milking pale, 
But what are compoſed of a pot of ale, 
ALI vkuwin. . / [from ale and brewer,] One that 
profeſſes to brew ale. | 
The ſummer-made malt brews II, and ie diſliked by moſt of 
our ale-brewerr. Mortimer": Huſtandry, 
A't.kconnuR, . /* 
the city of London, whoſe buſineſs is to inſpect the 
meaſures of publick houſes, Four of them are choſen 
or rechoſen annually by the common-hall of the city ; 
and, whatever might be -their uſe formerly, their 
places are now regarded only as ſinecures for de- 
cayed citizens, | 
LKCOST, „ / [perhaps from ale, and cofusr, Lat.] 
'The name of an herb. Didi. 
AlterRvou dev, or ALKCTOVOMANCY, . % 
 [&anlguwr and wdlh;.] Divination by a cock, Did. 
A'LsBGAR, . /; [from ale and cager, four.) Sour ale; 
a kind of acid made by ale, as vinegar by wine, 
which has loſt its ſpirit. 
A'tnath, 


chearful ; tly : a word not now uſed, 


Coffee, the root and ſeaf betle, and leaf tobacco, of which the | 


Turks are great takers, do all condenſe the (pirits, and make them 
frong and a/egers | 
A*'t.#nooy. . % [from ale, and l Groun 
ivy, ſo called by our Saxon anceſtors, as being their 
chief ingredient in Ie An herd, 3 
roundlyy, n my opinſon, 0 6 mokk excellent 
 _ or groundlyy, in, y op , a 
v Temples 


general wie and virtue, 
i", 

A'L.xmovar, 6 570 ale and he.] A houſe where 
ale is publickly fold z a CI e. It is diſtin- 
guiſhed from a tavern, Where they fell wine. 

Thou moſt beauteous inn, 

Why hould hard-favour'd grief be lodg'd in thee, 
When telumph ies become an a/ebeyſe guelt ? Shateſpeare. 
One would think it ſhould be no valy matter to bring any man 
of ſenſe in love With an bene indved of fo much fenſe as 
fooling and felling amounts tog there being fuch ſtrong encounters 
of both, as would quickly fend him packing, did not the love of 
good feltowſhi ieconcile to theſe nullances, South, 
"Thee Na each alebenſe, thee each gillhouſe mourn, Pape 


7 — alebeuje and heeper.] 


A'txxnient, „ /; (from ale and e 
companion z a tippler : a word now out 


"The old * of Kugland were well depainted by Hanviller 
In the alehouſecoloun of that Ame, 


Camden, 
ALumnick. „% A veſlel uſed in diſtilling, conſiſt. 
ing of a veſſel placed over a fire, in which is con- 
talked the ſubſtance to be diſtilled, and a concave 
cloſely fitted on, into which the fumes ariſe by the 
heat z this cover has a beak or ſpout, into which the 
vapours riſe, and by which they pals into a ſerpen- 
tine pipe, which is 7 cool by making many con- 
volutions in a tub of water z here the vapours are 
condenſed, and what en the pipe in fumes, 
comes out in drops. 


* 


5 
Au txir Ric AL, or ALEXITER 


Beaumont. | 


A'LoaTRs, adv. [from all and gate. Skinner, Cate] 


[from ale and cor.) An officer in] 


adj, [at egre, Fr. alacris, Lat.) Gay; | 
(prig 


Bacon's Natural — | 


any plants woe have among || 


ALG 
meetin 
return into ſuch water as they conſtituted before. y xt 

ALt'nGTH, adv. [from à for at, and /ength.] At full 
length; along; ſtretched along the ground. 
ALERT. adj. [ alerte, Fr. perhaps from alacrivg but 

probably 4 a Part, according to art or rule.] 
1. In the military ſenſe, on guard; watchful; vigi- 
lant; ready at a call. 
2. In the common ſenſe, briſk ; pert ; petulant ; ſmart ; 
implying ſome degree of cenſure and contempt, 
I ſaw an alert young fellow, that cocked his hat upon v friend of 
his, and — him, Well, Jack, the old prig is dead at laſt, 
Addiſen, Spettator, 
Ara TNES8. . / [from alert.) The quality of being 
alert ; 4 s z pertneſs, . 
That alertneſs and unconcern for matters of common life, a 
campaign or two would infallibly have given him. Addiſon, Spect. 


A'LETASTER, 1. / [from ale and after.) An officer 
1 in every court leet, and (worn to look to 
the aſſize and the goodneſs of bread and ale, or 
beer, within the precin&s of that lordſhip. Convell, 
ALEVAT. n./, [from ae and vat.] The tub in which 
the ale is fermented, 
Auw. u. / Clamour ; outcry. Not in uſe. * 
A'LEWASHED, adj, [from ale and b.] Steeped or 
ſoaked in ale; not now in uſe, 
What a beard of the general's cut, and a horrid ſuit of the 


camp, will do among foaming battles and alervaſhed ; 
derful to be thought on, Shakeſpeare, 
A'LEWIFE, wh yu ale and wife.) A woman that 
keeps an alehouſe. 
Perhaps he will ſwagger and hector, and threaten to beat and 
butcher an alewife, or take the goods by force and throw them 
down the bad halfpence, Sevift's Draper: Letters. 


plant, | 
A't.EXANDRER's-POOT. #, / The name of an herb. 
ALBXA'NDRINE, . /½ A kind of verſe borrowed from 
the French, firſt uſed in a poem called Alexander, 
They conſiſt, among the French, of twelve and thir- 
teen ſyllables, in alternate couplets ; and, among 
us, of twelve. | 
Our numbers ſhould, for the moſt part, be lyrical, For variety, 
or rather where the majeſty of thought requires it, they may be 
ſtretched to the Engliſh heroic of five feet, and to the French 
Alexandrine of ſix. | Dryden 
Then, at the laſt and only couplet, fraught 
With ſome unmeaning thing they call a thought, 
A needleſs Alexandrine ends the tongs 
That, like a wounded ſnake, drags its 


| Pope's Eſſay on Criticiſm. 
ALEXIPHA"RMICK, adj, [from a and @dguaxor,] 
That which drives away poiſon ; antidotal; that 
which "_— infection. | 
Some antidotal quality it may have, ſince not only the bone in 
the heart, but the horn of a deer is alexipharmick, 
| Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


low "Thy along. 


10K. 4 * from 
N.] That which drives away poiſon; that which 
reſiſts tevers. 


is the ſame as via z and till uſed for way in the 
Scottiſh dialect.] On any terms; every way: now 
obſolete, 2 59 8 
Nor had the boaſter ever riſen more, 
But that Renaldo's horſe ev*n then down fell, 
And with the fall his leg rem ſo lore, 
| That, for a ſpace, there muſt he a/gates dwell. Fairfax, 
A'LGEBRA. . / [an Arabic word of uncertain ety- 
mology ; derived, by ſome, from Geber the philo- 
ſopher; by ſome, from g/, parchment ; by others, 
from algebifta, a boneſetter ; by Menage, from algia- 
barat, the reſtitution of things broken.) A pecu- 
liar kind of arithmetick, which takes the quantity 
ſought, whether it be a number or a line, or any 
other quantity, as if it were granted, and, by means 
of one or more quantities given, proceeds by conſe- 
quence, till the quantity at firſt only ſuppoſed to 
be known, or at leaſt ſome power thereof, is found 
to be equal to ſome quantity or quantities which 
are known, and conſequently itſelf is known, 'This 
art was in uſe among the Arabs, long before it 
came into this part of the world; and they are ſup- 
ſed to have borrowed it from the Perſians, and the 
erſians from the Indians. The firſt Greek author 
of algebra was Diophantus, who, about the year 
800, wrote thirteen books. In 1494, Lucas Paccio- 
lus, or Lucas 2 a cordelier, printed a 
treatiſe of algebra, in Italian, at Venice. He ſays, 
that a/gebra came originally from the Arabs. After 
ſeveral improvements by Vieta, Oughtred, Harriot, 
Deſcartes, Sir Iſaac Newton brought this art to the 
height at which it ſtill continues, Trevoux, Chambers, 


It would ſurely require no very profound ſkill in a/gebray to re- 
Nha the difference of ninepence in thirty ſhillings. Swiſ?, 
LOEDRA'ICK, 
ALGKknRA'ICAL, 11. [from algebra. 1 
1. Relating to algebra; as, an algebraical treatiſe, 
2. Containing operations of algebra; as, an a/gebraica/ 
computation, 3 | 
ALGzora'ter, . / [from algebra. A perſon that 
underſtands or practiſes the ſcience of algebra, 
When any dead body de found in England, no «/gebraift or un- 
cipherer can uſe more ſubtle ſuppoſitions, to find the demonſtra- 


murderers. Graunt's Bill: of Mortality, 
Confining themſelves to the ſynthetick and analytick methods 


of geometricians and _— they have too much narrowed 
the rules of method, as though every thing were tv þe treated in 
mathematical forms. Waits's Logick. 

id, 


A'LGID. adj. [ algidus, Lat.] Cold chill. 
». . [ from a/gid.] Chilneſs ; cold. Di#. 


Avcr'piry, 

n if Lat.) Th ho 
Votre. adj, [from „ Lat. at which pro- 
duces 4 8 bis. 

A*LGOR, . % [Lat.] Extreme cold 3 chilneſs. Did. 

Aeokisu. 1% Arabick words, which are uſed 

Arooniruu. J to imply the fix operations of arith- 
metick, or the ſcience of numbers. Dis. 

2 adj, [from aer, Lat.] Extremely a 

i ; &. 


| 


tion or clpher, than every unconcerned perſon doth to find the 


| 


together In the alambict or In the receiver, do preſently .. 48... gv, A Latin word, 


A'L1BL8. adj. [ alibilis, 


wits, is won- |. 


ALEXANDER, 2. / [ /myrnium, Lat.] The name of a 


— 


AL IL 

ſignifying otberay; 

often uſed in the trials of wr op whoſe 4 

has obliged them to change their names ; as, Sim. 

ſon, alias Smith, alias r; that is, otherwiſe 

Smith, otherwi/t Baker. 
_ Nutritive 3 nouriſhing ; - 

or that which may be ſhed. | Dis. 

ALIEN. adj. [alienus, Lat. 

I, Foreign, or not of the ſame family or land. 

'The mother plant admires the leaves unknown 9 
Dryden. 


Of alien trees, and apples not her own. 
From native ſoil 
Exil'd by fate, torn from the tender embrace 
Of his young guiltleſs progeny, he ſeeks 
Inglorious ſhelter in an alien land. 2 | Philips, 
2, Eſtranged from; not allied to; adverſe to: with 


the particle from, and ſometimes , but improperly, 

To declare my mind to the diſciples of the fire, by a fimilitude 
not alien from their profeſſion, 7 Boyle, 

The fentiment that ariſes, is a conviction of the deplorable 
ſtate of nature, to which ſin reduced us; a weak, ignorant crea. 
ture, alien from God and goodnels, and a prey to the great de. 
ſtroyer. . Rogers 's Sermons, 

They encouraged perſons and principles, allen from our religion 
and government, in order to ſtrengthen their faction. Swift's Miſc. 

ALIEN. . J. | alienus, Lat. 

1. A ſoreigner; not a deniſon; a man of another 
country or family; one not allied; a ſtranger. | 
In whomſoever theſe things are, the church doth acknowledge 
them for her children; them only ſhe holdeth for aliens and 
ſtrangers in whom theſe things are goc found, Hooker, 

If it be prov'd againit an alien, 
He ſeeks the life of any citizen, 
The party, gainſt the which he doth contrive, | 
Shall ſeize on half his goods, Shakeſp, Merchant of Venice. © 
The mere*Iriſh were not only accounted aliens, but enemies, ſo 
as it was no capital offence to kill them. Sir J. Davies ou Ireland, 
ap _ in council thou haſt rudely loſt, 
Which by thy younger brother is ſupply'd, 
And art almoſt an alien to the hearts 
Of all the court and princes of my blood. Shakeſpeare. 
The lawgiver condemned the perſons, who fat idle in diviſions | 
dangerous to the government, as aliens to the community, and 
therefore to be cut off from it, Addiſon, Freebolder, 
2. In law. | 
An alien is one born in a range country, and never enfran- 
chiſed. A man born out of the land, ſo it be within the limits 
beyond the ſeas, or of Engliſh parents out of the king's obedience, , 
ſo the parents, at the time of the birth, be of the king's 
obedience, is not alien. If one, born out of the king's alle. 
giance, come and dwell in England, his children (if he beget an 
here) are not aliens, but deniions. Corvell, 
To ALIEN. v. a. [aliener, Fr. alieno, Lat. 
1. To make any thing the property of another. 
If the ſon alien lands, and then repurchaſe them again in fee, 
the rules of deſcents are to be obſeryed, as if he were the original 
purchaſer, Hale: Hiſtory of Common Law. 


2. To eſtrange; to turn the mind or affection; to 
make averſe: with from, 

The king wits diſquieted, when he found that the prince was 
totally aljened from all thoughts of, or inclination to, the mar- 
riage. Clarendon. 

A LIE NABLE. adj. [from To alienate.] That of which 
the property may be transferred. 

Land Is a/ienable, and treaſure is tranſitory, and both muſt paſs 
from him, by his own voluntary act, or by the violence of others, | 
or at leaſt by fate. | Dennis's Letters. 

To A'LIENATE. v. 4. [allencr, Fr. alieno, Lat.] 
1. To transfer the property of any thing to another. 

The countries of the Turks were once Chriſtian, and members 
of the church, and where the golden candleſticks did ſtand, though 
now they be utterly alienated, and no Chriſtians left. Bacon. 


2. To withdraw the heart or affections: with the par- 


ticle from, where the firſt poſſeſſor is mentioned, 
The manner of men's writing muſt not alienate our hearts from 
the truth. Hooker. 
Be it never ſo true which we teach the world to believe, yet if 
once thelr affections begin to be alienated, a ſmall thing perſuadeth 
them to change their opinions, Hooker, 

His eyes ſurvey d the dark idolatries 

Of alienated Judah. Milton's Paradiſe oy 
Any thing that is apt to diſturb the world, and to alienate the 
affections of men from one another, ſuch as croſs and diſtateful 
humours, is either expreſsly, or by clear conſequence and de- 
duction, forbidden in the New Teſtament. Tillotſon. 
Her mind was quite alienated from the honeſt Caſtilian, whom 
ſhe was taught to look upon as a formal old fellow. Addiſon. 


ALIEN ATE. adj, Ss Lat.] Withdrawn from; 
ſtranger to: with the particle from. 

The Whigs are damnably wicked z impatient for the death of 
the queen z ready to gratify their ambition and revenge by all deſ- 
perate methods; wholly alienate from truth, law, religion, mercy, 
conſcience, or honour. Sevift's Miſcellanies. 

ALIENATION, #. / [alienatio, Lat.] 
1. The act of transferring praperty. | | 

This ordinance was for the maintenance of their lands in their 
poſterity, and for excluding all innovation or alienation thereof unto 
ſtrangers, Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

God put it into the heart of one of our princeshto give a check 
to ſacrilege, Her ſucceſſour paſſed a law, which prevented all fu- 
ture alienation of the church revenues. Atterbury. 

Great changes and alienatiens of property, have created new and 
great dependencies, | Swift on Athens and Rome. 

2. The ſtate of being alienated; as, the ſtate was 
waſted during its alienation. 
3. Change of affeQion, 


It is left but in dark memory, what was the ground of his de- 

leckion, and the alienation of his heart from the King, Bacen. 

4. Applied to the mind, it means diſorder of the fa- 
culties. 

Some things are done by man, though not through outward force 
and impultion, though not againſt, yet without their wills; as in 
alienation of mind, or any like inevitable utter abſence of wit and 
judgment, | Heoker. 


Art ros. adj. [from ala and fero, Lat.] Having 
| Dia 


wings. Did. 
Att Gtrovs, adj, [ aliger, Lat.] Having _ 
winged. 8 ia, 


To Ari. v. a. [from a and /ig, to lie down.] To 
lay ; to allay; to throw down ; to ſubdue : an old 
word even in the time of Spenſer, now wholly for- 
gotten. 

Thomalin, why fitten we ſo, | 
As weren Overwent with woe, af 
„Upon ſo fair a thorrow ? 
The joyous time now nigheth faſt, 
That Mall this bittet blaſt, 
And lake winter forrow, 


Sele Paſtoral 


To 


ALIMENT. . . [alimentum, Lat.) Nouriſhment ; 


2. That which has the quality of aliment, or the power 


A L 1 


To AL1"GHT. . . Lallhean, Sax, J liebrin, Dutch.) 


ALL 


., Stirring it, and beating tlown the yeaſts gives it the Greet aljÞ 


ALL 


oj Pele, from i Ailyer box diſtil d acound, , 


; 4 | . 
Jown, and ftop. The word implies the! EE pL WTI Mortimer's Huſhandry+ bedew the roots, and Feent the ſacred ground. Dyyd. 
1. 95 pry ed 7; af a2, of & bird from the Ring 1214 LITURE. „. / [alitara, Lat.] Noariſhmenc. Di#: I do not member he any where mentions eapreſily the title of 
idea f his or carriage; and general! Arve. adj. from a and live.] 5 the firſt-born, but a along keeps himſelf under the ſhelter of the 
traveller from his horſe ge 3 generilF , In the f 7-9 4 indefinite term, heir. | ; Licke, 
alen : 1. In the ſtate of life; not dead. 3 | 3 
of reſting or PP 3 aud agb , Nor well alive, nor wholly dead they were, | - Juſtice may be furniſhed out of fire, as far as her ſword goes; 
There anc * nig ab dig | Fai Queen, But ſome faint ſigns of feeble lite appear; ; Dryden. and courage may be a/ over a continued blaze. Addiſon. 
— rp is aligh at te i Nor youthful Kings in battle ſeiz'd alive, 9 - If der the miſer durſt his farthings yore 
Ven gens 1 855 Sbeseh. Merchant vide. Not ſcoruful virgins who their charms ſuryives, Pope. He thinly ſpreads cham through the public ſquare, 
2 8 breeds worms 3 but the ſure traveller, 2. In a figurative ſenſe, unextinguiſhed ; undeſtroyed; Where, all beſide the rail, rang'd beggars lie, 


Though he aligber ſometimes, Kill goeth on. Herbert. | 


When marching with his foot he walks till night; 


When with his horſe, he never will alight, Denham. 


When Dedalus, to fly the Cretan ſhore, 

His heavy limbs on jointed pinions bore z 
To the Cumean coaſt at length he came, 7 ' 
And here alighting built this coſtly frame. Dryden's /Zneid. 
When he was admoniſhed by his ſubje& to deſcend, he came 
down gently, and _— in the air, and ſinging to the ground. 
Like a lark, melodious in her mounting, and continuing her ſong 
till he alight: 3 ill preparing for « higher flight at her next ſally. 


Dryden. 
® When 1 _ ow fights 0 
iQors from their luſty ſeeds alight ; 
2 em diſmounted all the warlike train. . Dryden. 
Should 1 of ſuperiour rank, a ſtranger to human nature, 


the earth, what would his notions of us be ? Add. Spe. 
2. 1* ed alſo of any thing thrown | falling; to 


fall upon, 
ſtorms of ones from the proud temple's height 
Pour . on our batter d * A. Dryden. 
Ar E. adv. [from a and /ike.] With reſemblance ; 
without difference; in the ſame manner; in the 
ſame form. In ſome expreſſions it eee ee 
ance of an adjective, but is always an adverb. 
The darkneſs hideth not from thee ; but the night ſhineth as 


the light are both alike to thee, | 
the day i the darkneſs and cht are bott e 


With thee converſing, I forget all time; 
All ſeaſons, and their change all pleaſe alike, Parad. Loft. 

Riches cannot reſcue from the grave, 
Which claims alike the monarch and the ſlave. Dryden. 


Let us unite at leaſt in an equal zeal for thoſe capital doctrines, 
which we all equally embrace, and are alike concerned to maintain. 


| Atterbury. 
Two handmaids wait the throne z alike in place, 


But diff ring far in figure and in face. Pope. 


that which nouriſhes ; nutriment; food. 
New parts are added to our ſubſtancez and, as we die, we are 
born daily : nor can we give an account, how the aliment is prepared 
for nutrition, or by what mechaniſm it is diſtributed, 3 
| Glamnville's Scepſis Scientiſica. 
All bodies which, by the animal faculties, can be changed into 
che fluids and ſolids of our bodies, are called aliments. In the 
largeſt ſenſe, by aliment, 1 underſtand every thing which a human 
creature takes in common dietz as, meat, drink; and ſeaſoning, 
as, ſalt, ſpice, vinegar. h Arbuthnot. 
ALiMENTAL. adj, [from aliment.] That which has 
the ym_ of aliment ; that which nouriſhes ; that 

which feeds, | \ 
The ſun, that light imparts to all, receives 

From all his elimental recompence, ED 

In humid exhalations. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
- Except they be watered from higher regions, theſe weeds muſt 
loſe their alimental ſap, and wither. Brown, 


Th' induſtrious, when the ſun in Leo rides, | 

Forge not, at the foot of every plant, 
To fink a circling trench, and daily pour 
A juſt ſupply of « ſtreamsz 
uſte ſap recruiting. 8 P hilips. 
AitMz'nTALLY, adv. [from alimental.] Sd as to 
ſerve for nouriſhment, | 
The ſubſtance of gold is invincible by the powerfulleſt heat, and 
that not only alimentaliy in a ſubſtantial mutation, but alſo medica- 
mentally in any corporeal converfion. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
ALiMENTARINESS. 2. / [from alimentary.) The qua- 
lity of being alimentary, or of affording nouriſh- 
ment. 1 | Dia. 

ALtME"NTARY. adj. [from afinient.] 

1. That which belongs or relates to aliment, 
The folution of the aliment by maſtication is neceſſary j without 
it, the aliment could not be diſpoſed for the changes which it re- 
ceives as it paſſeth through the a/tmentary duct. Arbutb. on Aliments. 


of rg. 

Ido not think that water ſupplies animals, or even plants, with 
nouriſhment, but ſerves for a vehicle to the alimentary particles, to 
convey and diſtribute them to the ſeveral parts of the body. 

| | Ray on the Creation. 

Of alimentary roots, ſome are pulpy and very nutritious ; as tur- 
nips and carrots, Theſe have a fattening quality. 


Arbutbnet on Aliments. 
ALI1MENTA'T1ON. 34 from aliment.] 
1. The power of affording aliment; the quality of 
nouriſhing, 


2. The ſtate of being nouriſhed by aſſimilation of mat- 
ter received, : 


Plants do nouriſh z inanimate bodies do not they have an ac- 

cretion, but no alimentation. Bacon Natural Hiſtory, 

Arrno'n1ious. adj. [from alimony,] That which nou- 
riſhes : a word very little in uſe. | 


The plethora renders us lean, by ſuppreſſing our ſpirits, where 
oF are incapacitated of digeſting the alimonious umours — 


f Harvey on Conſumptions. 
ALIMONY. . / [ alimonia, Lat.] Alimony ſignifies 
that legal proportion of the huſband's eſtate, which, | 
by the ſentence of the eccleſiaſtical court, is allowed 
to the wife for her maintenance, upon the account 
of any ſeparation from bim, provided it be not 
cauſed by her elopement or adultery. Aylife's Parerg. 
Before they ſettled hands and hearts, 
; Till alimony or death them parts, Hudibras, 
A anf. adj. [aliquantus, La Parts of a num- 
er, Which, however repeated, will never make up 


che number exactly; as, 3 is an aliquant of 10, thri 

* being 9, four times 3 — . _ Sitter 
-1QUOT, adj, [aliguet, Lat.) Aliquot parts of an 
number or quantity, ſuch as will a 21 tee hag 4 | 
—_— 2 8 as, 3 is an aliquot part of 
IM "_z ing taken four times, it wall juſt 


L13H, adj. [from als.] | Reſembling ale; having 


— 


4. The whole extent of place. 


Art. adv. {See ALL, 2%. 


active; in full force. 


ceedings might be favoured, and the good affection of ſuch as in- 
clined toward them kept alive. 


| 3- Cheerful ; ſprightly ; full of alacrity, 


fix hours. % Clarifſa. 
4+ In a popular ſenſe, it is uſed only to add an empha- 
ſis, like the French d monde; as, the be man alive ; 
that is, the beft, with an emphaſis, This ſenſe has 
been long in ule, and was once admitted into ſerious 

writings, but is now merely lùdicrous: 

nd to thoſe brethren ſaid, riſe, riſe dy-live, 
And unto battle do yourfelves addreſs; 

For yonder comes the proweſt knight alive, | 
Prince Arthur, flower of grace and nobileſs. Fai Qreen 
The earl of Northumberland, who was the proudeſt man alive 


could not look upon the deſtruction of monarchy with any plea- 
ſure, : Clarendon, 
John was quick and underſtood buſinefs, but no man alive was 
more careleſs in looking into his accounts. Arbuthnot, 
Alkanesr. n./. A word uſed firſt by Paracelſus, and 
adopred by his followers, to ſignify an univerſal diſ- 
ſolvent, or liquor which has the power of reſolving 
all things into their firſt principles, 
ALKALE'SCENT, adj. [from alkali.) That which has 
a tendency to the properties of an alkali 
All animal diet is a/kaleſcent or anti-acid, Arbuthnor, 
ALKALI. 3. 7 [The word alkali comes from an herb, 
called by the Egyptians ali; by us, glaſſwort. 
This herb they burnt to aſhes, boiled them in water, 
and, after having evaporated the water, there re 
mained at the bottom a white ſalt ; this they called 
ſal kali, or alkali. It is corroſive, producing putre- 
faction in animal ſubſtances to which it is applied. 

' Arbuthnot on Aliments.) Any ſubſtance which, when 


mentation. a 


by diluting the fluids, and conſequently keeping them from an al- 


water. Arbutbnot. 
To ALX A LIZAT EI. v. 4. [from altali.] To make bo- 
dies alkaline, by changing their nature, or by mix- 
ing alkalies with them. 
ALX A LIZATE. adj. [from alkali.) That which has 
the qualities of alkali ; that which is impregnated 
with alkali. e 8 
The odour of the fixed nitre is very languid ; but that which it 


diſcovers, being diſſolved in hot water, is different, being of kin to 
that of other aikalizate ſalts, Boyle. 


The colour of violets in their ſyrup, by acid liquors, turns 2 
and, by urinous and albalixate, turns green. Nexwwon. 


kalizating, or impregnating bodies with alkali. 
A'LKAKET:. . + {anchu/a, Lat.] The name of a 
plant. This plant is a ſpecies of bugloſs, with a 
red root, brought from the ſouthern parts of France, 
and uſed in medicine. | Miller. 
ALKEKE'NGI. n. J. A medicinal fruit or berry, pro- 
duced by a plant of the ſame denomination ; popu- 
larly alſo called æwinter- cherry: the plant bears a 
near reſemblance to ſolanum, or nigh 
it is frequently called in Latin by that name, with 
the addition of epithet of we/icarium. Chambers. 
ALKE RMES, n. /. In medicine, a term borrowed from 
the Arabs, denoting a celebrated remedy, of the 
conſiſtence of a confection; whereof the ferme, ber- 
ries are the baſis. The other ingredients are pip- 


cinnamon, aloes-wood, pearls, and leaf-gold ; but 
the ſweets are uſually omitted. The confe#:0 alkermes 
is chiefly made at Montpelier, The grain, which 
gives it the denomination, is no where found ſo plen- 
tifully as there, Chambers, 


ALL. adj. 10 al, ealle, alle, Sax. oll, Welſh; al, 
Dutch; alle, Germ. LN, Gr.] | 
1. Seng the whole number; every one. 


rutus is an honourable man; 
So are they al!, all honourable men. Shakgp., Julius Cæſar. 
o graze the herb all leaving, 


Devour'd each other. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
The great encouragement of a, is the aſſurance of a future re- 


ward. - 1 Tilletſon, 
2. Being the whole quantity ; every part, 
Six days thou ſhalt labour, and do a// thy work. Deut. v. 13. 


Political power, I take to be a right of making laws with pengl- 
ties, and of employing the force of the community in the execution 


this only for the public good. | Locke, 


3. The whole quantity, applied to duration of time, 
On thoſe paſtures cheerful ſpring 
All the year doth fit and fingz 
And, rejoicing, ſmiles to ſee 
Their green backs wear his livery, Craſhaw. 
Gratiano ſpeaks an infinite deal of nothing, more than any man 
in all Venice. | ' Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
1. Quite; completely. 
W How Is — love all ready forth to come. 
Know, Rome, that a// alone Marcus did fight 
Within Corioli gates. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanut. 
He ſwore ſo loud, 
That, all ama d, the prieſt let fall the book, Shakeſpeare. 
The Saxony could call a comet a faxed ſtar, which is a/ one 


with fella crinita, or cometa. Camden's Remains. 
g For a large conſelence is all one, | 
And iignifics the ſame with none. Hudibras. 


qualities of ale, 
| 


Thoſe good and learned men had reaſon to wiſh, that their pro- 
Hooker, 


She was not ſo much alive the whole day, it the lept more than 


mingled with acid, produces efferveſtence and fer- 


A'LcAline. adj. [ſrom alkali.) That which has the | 
qualities of alkali, | 


Any watery liquor will keep an animal from ftarving very long, ö 
dal ine ſtate. People have lived twenty-four days upon nothing but 


ALKAL1%A' TION. #. /. [from alkali.) The act of al- 4 


ade; whence | 


pin-cyder, roſe-water, ſugar, ambergreaſe, muſk, | 


of ſuch laws, and in the defence of the commonwealth z and all | 


Aud from each other catch the doleful cry. | Gay. 
2i Altogether z wholly ; without any other conſidera- 


I am of the temper of moſt kings, who love to be in 
for preſent money, no matter how they pay it afterward. 
3. Only; without admiſſion of any thing elſe; 

| | When 1 ſhall wed, 
That lord, whoſe hand muſt take my plight, ſhall carry 
Half my love with him, half my care and duty, 
Sure I\ſhall never marry likè my lifter, 
To love my father all. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
4. Although. This ſenſe is triily Teutonick, but now 
Do you not think th' accompliſhment of it 
Sufficient work for one man's ſimple head, 
ill were it as the reſt but ſimply writ? Spenſer. 
5. It is-ſometimes a word of emphaſis, nearly the ſame 
with yt. | 
A ſhepherd's ſain, ſay; did thee bring, 
All as his ſtraying floch he fed; 
And, when his honour hath thee read, | ; 
Crave pardon for thy hardyhead.  Spenſer's Paſtorals. 
6. It was anciently in Engliſh, what it is now in the 
other Teutonick dialects, a particle of mere en- 
forcement. | | 


He thought them ſixpence all too dear. Sony in Shakeſp. 
Tell us what 6ccifion of import  - | | 
Hath all ſo long detain'd you from your wife. Shakeſpeares 

ALL. . /. | 
1. The whole: oppoſed to part, or nothing. 
And will ſhe yet debaſe her eyes on me? © 

On me, whoſe ad not equals Edward's moiety ? . Shakeſpeare. 
. | Nought's had, 4%/ 's ſpent, ; 

Where our deſire is got without content. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 

The youth ſhall ſtudy, and no more engage 
Their flattering wiſhes for uncertain age; 
No more with fruitleſs care, and cheated ſtrife, 


Chace fleeting pleaſure through the maze of life; 
| Finding the wretched a they here can have 


ae all 
ryden. 


But preſent food, and but a future grave. Prior. 
Our all is at ſtake, and Itretrlevably loſt, if we fail of ſucceſs, 
. | ” Addiſon. 


2. Every thing. 5 | 
Then ſhall we be news-cramm'd.-4!! the better; we ſhall be 
the more remarkable. Shakeſpeare. 
Up with my tent, here will I lie to-nightz _ | 
But where to-morrow ?—— Well, 's one for that. Sbaleſp. 
All the fitter, Lentulus: our coming | | 
Is not for ſalutation; we have bus'nefs. Ben Fonfon, 
3. That is, every thing is tht better, the ſame, the fitter. 
SG⸗«eptre and pow'r; thy giving, I affume; | 
And glad her ſhall reſign, when in the end 
Thou ſhalt be a/ in ad, and I in thee, | 
For ever; and in me all whom thou loy'ſt. . Milton. 


They that do not keep up this indifferency for all but truth, put 
coloured ſpectacles before their eyes, and look through falſe. 


glaſſes. 3 | Toecle. 
The phraſe and all is of che ſame kind. b 

They all fell to work at the roots of the tree, and left it fo little 
foothold, that the firſt blaſt of wind laid it flat upon the ground, 
neſt, eagles, and all. L'Eftrange. 

A torch, ſnuff and all, goes out in a moment, when dipped in 
the vapour, © Addiſon's Remarks on Italy. 
5. All is much uſed in compoſition ; but, in moſt in- 
| ſtances, it is merely arbitrary; as, all-commanding. 
Sometimes the words compounded with it are fixed 

and claſſical; as, Almighty, When it is connected 
with a participle, it ſeems to be a noun; as, all- 
Surrounding : in other caſes an adverb ; as, all. ac- 
compliſhed, or completely accompliſhed. Of theſe 
compounds, a ſmall part of thoſe which may be found 
is inſerted, | 4 
ALL-BRARING, adj. [from all and bear.) That which 
bears every thing ; omniparous, EY 
Thus while he ſpoke, the (ſovereign plant he drew, 
Where on th' a/l-bearing earth unmark'd it grew. Pope. 
ALL-CHEERING, adj. [from all and cheer.) That 
which gives gayety and cheerfulneſs to all. 

; Soon as the all-cheering ſun | 

Should, in the fartheſt eaſt, begin to draw | 

The ſhady curtains from Aurora's bed, Shakeſpeare. 
ALL-COMMANDING, adj. [from all and command.] 

Having the ſovereignty over all, | 
He now ſets before them the high and ſhining idol of glory, the 
all-commanding image of bright gold, Raleighe 
ALL-COMPoSING. adj, [from all and compoſe.) That 
which quiets all men, or every thing. | 
Wrapt in embow'ring ſhades Ulyſſes lies, 

His woes forgot but Pallas now addreft | 

To break the bands of all-compyſing reſt, Pope, 
ALL-CONQUERING, adj, | from all and cenguer.) That 

which ſubdues every thing. 


Second of Satan ſprung, all=conguering death 
What think'ſt thou of our 3 now 


ALL-consUMING, adj. — 
which conſumes every thing. 
By age unbroke but a/l-conſuming care 
Deſtroys perhaps the ſtrength that time would ſpare. Pepe. 
ALL-DEVOURING. adj. [from all and devour.) That 
which eats up every thing. N | 
Secure from flames, from envy's fierger rage, 
Deſtructive war, and all-devouring age. Pope. 
ALL-FOURS. 2. / [from all and four.] A low game at 
cards, played by two; ſo named from the four par- 
ticulars by which it is reckoned, 'and which, joined 
_ hand of either of the parties, are ſaid to make 
Four,. 


ALL MAL. 3. /. [from all and hail, for health.) All 
health. This is therefore not a compound, though 


haps uſually reckoned among them; a term of 
— Salve, or ſalvetie. | 
I | All > 


Milton. 
all arid conſume.) That 
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ALta'y. 2 Fr.] | 


«i A HEAT, 


L i baſh, ye N where conſtant beste attends f 


ail, ye ſacred, folitary groves ! | 
All ball; ye books, my true, my real friends 
f Whoſe converſation pleaſes and Improves! , d 
Art MUL. %% {from all and hallew,] All faints 
ALL HALLOWS, ay the firſt of November. 
ALL-HALLOWN, adj, [from all, and hallow, to make 
holy.) The time about All ſaints day. | 


arewell, thou latter ſpring | farewell, 
All-ballowwn ſummer. : Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


AbUnALLTOWTI DE. . / (See ALL HALLOWN:)] The 


term near All ſaints, or the firſt of November. 

Cut off the bough about A/lhallawtide, in the bare place, and 
ſet it in the ground, and it will grow to be a fair tree in one year. 
| ; « ,  Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. 

ALL-MRkAL. . . [panax, Lat.] A ſpecies of ironnwort ; 
which ſee, 
Au- bt,. [from all and judge.) That which 
has the ſovereign right of judgment, 
I look with horrour back, 
That 1 deteſt my wretched ſelf, and curſe 
My paſt polluted life, A//-judging Heaven, 
Wha knows my crimes, has ſeen my ſorrow for them. 
Rowe's Jane Shore, 
ALL-xnowtnG. adj, [from all and know.] Omni- 
{cient ; all-wiſe, 

Shall we repine at a little miſplaced _ we, who could no 
Way foreſee the effect j when an «//-knowing, all-wiſe Being ſhowers 
down every day his benefits on the unthankful and undeſerving ? 

Atterbury's Sermons, 
At.L,-MAKING, adj. [from all and make.) That created 
all ; omnifick, See Al U-sHIIN d. 
AL.L-yowtRvut.. adj, [from all and powerful.) Al- 
mighty z omnipotent ; poſſeſſed of infinite power. 

O all-powerful Being the leaſt motion of whoſe will can create 
or deſtroy a world z pity us, the mournful friends of thy diſtreſſed 
ſervant» Swift, 


Aut #A1NTS DAY, . / The day on which there is a 


general celebration of the ſaints. The firſt of No- 
vember, | 


Au-. . / [from all and e.] He that ſees or 


beholds every thing; he whoſe view comprohends all 
things, 5 | 
bet high All- er, which | dallled with, 
Hath turn'd my 5 prayer on my head, 
And giv'n In earneſt what 1 begg'd In jeſt, 
Aut.-$ur1tnG. adj, [from / and e.] That beholds 
every thing. | 
The ſame Firſt Mover cortain bounds has plac'd, 
How long thoſe ptr forms ſhall laſt 3 
Nor can they laſt beyond the ume allign'd | 
By that % ing and allemating mind Dryden. 
Aut souls bay. %% The day on which ſupplications 
are made for all fouls by the church of Rome; the 
ſecond of November, 
This Is % fouls day, fellows, is It not? 
It Is, my lord. 


Why then al! foult day I» my body's doomſday, Shakeſpeare, 


ALL-SUYFiCiyNT, 4d}. [from all and /ifficient.)] Suf- 
ficieut to every ing, | 
The teftimonies of God are perfect, the teſtimonies of Cod are 

i 4g unto that end for which they were given, Hooker, 
lle can more than employ all our powers In their utmoſt eteva- 
ton] for he iy every way perte&t and all-ſufficients Norris, 


AL. adj, [from all and 4wi/e.] Poſſeſt of infinite 
wigGom, | . 
There Is an Infinite, eternal, alf-wife mind governing the affairs 


of the world, South, 
Supreme, l. * eternal potentate | 
Sole author, ſole Yiipoſer of our fate | Privr, 


ALLANTO'IS, or ALLANTO'TDES, n./. [from M 
& gut, and ud, ſnape.] The urinary tunick placed 
between the amnion and chorion, which, by the na- 
vel and urachus, or paſſage by which the urine is 
conveyed from the infant 1n the womb, receives the 
urine that comes out of the bladder. Quincy. 

To ALLAV. v. 4. [from alleyer, Fr. to mix one metal 
with another in order to coinage : it is therefore de- 

' rived by ſome from à la loi, according to law ; the 
quantity of metals being mixed according to law: 


| by others, from aller, to unite : perhaps from alle- 


care, to put together.] 

1. Jo mix one metal with another, to make it fitter 
for coinage, In this ſenſe moſt authors preſerve the 
original French orthography, and write %. See 
A11,0v. 

2. To join any thing to another, ſo as to abate its pre- 

Salm qualities. It is uſed commonly in a ſenſe 
contrary to its original meaning, and is, to make 
ſomething bad, lels bad, 
„ aw, : "Fg i > 

elng brought Into the 
1] would atlas the dna mall Tv 
Of that fell poiſon, Shateoare, 
No friendly offices mall alter or lay that rancour, that trets in 
fone hellifh breafts, which, upon all occations, will toam out at ity 
foul mouth In ander and InveQive, South, 


3. To quiet ; to pacify ; to repreſs, The word, in this 
ſenſe, 1 think not to be derived from the French 
alloyer, but to be the 4 — word /ay, with à before 
it, according to the old form. | 

It by your art you have 


Put the wild waters in this roar, ay them. Shakeſpeare, 


* 


1. The metal of a baſer kind mixed in coins, to harden 


them, that they may wear leſs, Gold is allayed 


with ſilver and copper, two carats to a pound Troy z 
ſilver with copper only, of which eighteen penny. 
weights is mixed with a pound. Cowell thinks the 
allay is added, to countervail the charge of coining ; 
which might have been done only by making the 
coin lefs. St 
For Wols are Nubdborn ln thelr way, 
Az coins ate hatden'd by th alleys 
2. Any thing which, being added, abates the predo- 
minant a of that with which it is mingled ; in 
ſame manner as the admixture of baſer metals 
b: had che, by ts mi 
* wie ee Lafter 0 bly t 
Might, ze | * JR Opeichn, 
11 


Nadidrar. 


Shahgſpeare. | 


To obtund ; to repreſs ; | 


ALA 


3. Allay bein ; only im 
plies ſomething worſe. than that with which it is 
mixed, „ | 

The joy has no allay of jealouſy, hope, and fear. Rec; 

ALLa"ysR, #, % [from allay.] The parka or thing 

which has the power or quality of allaying. | 

Phlegm and pure blood are reputed a/layers of acrimony 1 and 
Avicen countermands letting blood in cholerick bodies z becauſe he 
eſteems the blood a * biliz, or a bridle of gall, n N 
acrimony and fierceneſs. | ; « 

ALLAYMINT, 1. J. [from allay.] That which has the 
power of allaying or abating the force of another, 

If I could temporize with my affection, 
Or brew it to a weak and colder palate, 
The like allayment would I give my grief. 


ALLsGA'T10N, 1. J [from allege.] 
1. Affirmation ; declaration. | 
2, The thing alleged or affirmed. 


- Hath he not twit our ſovereign _ here ' 
With ignominious words, though darkly coucht ? | 
As if the had ſuborned ſome 3 ; 
Falſe allegations, to o'erthrow his tate 

i; nn Shakeſpeart's Henry VI. 


| Shakeſpeare. 


3. An excuſe ; a plea, | 
I omitted no means to be informed of my errours ; and expe 

not to be excuſed in any negligence on account of youth, want of 
leiſure, or any other idle a/legations. 


To ALLEGE. v. a. [allego, Lat.] 
1. To affirm; to declare; to maintain. 


2. To plead as an excuſe, or produce as an argument. 
Surely the preſeut form of church-government is ſuch, as no 

law of God, or reaſon of maty-hath hitherto been 4%, ed of force 
ſufficient to prove they do ill, who, to the utmoſt of their power, 
withſtand the alteration thereof, ooker 
If we forſake the ways of grace or goodneſs, we cannot allege any 
colour of ignorance, or want of Inſtructlon; we cannot ſay we have 
not learned them, or we could not, 3 Sprat. 
He hath a clear and full view, and there is no more to be alleged 

for his better information, Locke, 


ALL8"GEABLE. adj. [from allege.) That which may be 
alleged, 


Upon this Interpretation all may be ſolved that is allegeab/e 
againſt it, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


AL.Ls"oEMENT, . / [from allege.) The ſame with a/- 
legation, | Dia. 


ALLEGER, #. // [from allege.) He that alleges. 

The narrative, if we belleve it as confidently as the famous 
alleger of it, Pamphilio, appears to do, would argue, that there is 
no other principle requiſite, than what may reſult from the lucky 
mixture of ſeveral bodies, Boyle, 


Arr. . % [allegeance, Fr.] The duty of ſub- 
jets to the government. by 
I did pluck allegiance from men's hearts, 
Loud ſhouts and Riutations from their mouths, 
Even in the preſence of the crowned king. Shakeſpeare. 
We charge you, on allegiance to ourſelves, | 
To hald your {laughtering hands, and keep the Pate | 
a . 
The houſe of commons, to whom every day petitions are direQed 
by the ſeveral counties of England, profefling all allegian& to them, 
govern abſolutely ; the lords concurring, or rather ſubmitting, to 
whatſoever is propofed, Clarendon. 


ALLs*G1ANT. adj. [from allege.] Loyal; conformable 


to the duty of 2 : a word not now uſed, 
| ur your great graces 
Heap'd upon me, poor undeſerver, I 7 
Can nothing render but a/legiant thanks, 
My pray'rs to heaven for you, —Sbakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
AlL nie. adj, [from allegory.) After the manner 
of an allegory z not real; not literal. 
A kingdom they portend thee z but what kingdom, 
Real or Aged, diſcern not. ilton, 
ALLtcO'RICAL, adj, [from allegory.) In the form of an 
allegory ; not real; not literal ; myſtical. 

When our Saviour faid, in an allegorical and myſtical ſenſe, 
Except ye eat the fleſh of the Son of Man, and drink. his blood, ye 
have no life in you the hearers underſtood him literally and E. 

The epithet of Apollo for ſhooting, is capable of two a 1 
tions z one literal, in reſpe& of che darts and bow, the enſigus of 
that godz the other al{egorical, in regard to the rays of the tun, 


P U 
ALLgcGoRICALLY, adv, [from allegory.) Aſter an a. 


egerical manner. | 

irgil often makes Itis the meſſenger of Juno, allegorically taken 

for the alr. Peacham. 
The place is to be underſtand ol ly z and what le thus 


ſpoken by a Phwacian with wiſdom, is, by the Poet, applied to 
the goddeſs of It, | | * 
At.t.0vGORICALNESS, . / [from allegorical.) The 
quality of being allegorical, Diet. 
To A'LLEGORIZE, v. 4. e allegory.) To turn into 
rm. 3, to form an allegory ; to take in a ſenſe not 
He hath very wittily allegorizcd this tree, allowing his ſuppoſi- 
tion of the tree itfelf S be true. | , Rat bh, 
As fore would allegorize theſe figns, fo others would confine 
thein to the deſtruction of Jeruſalem. Burnett Theiry, 
An alchymift hall reduce divinity to the maxims of his labo- 
ratory, explain morality by ſal, ſulphur, and mercury; and 4% 


ig the (cripture ixfelf, and the ſacred myſteries thereof, into 
the philoſopher's tone, Locke, 


A*LLEGORY, . / [4Anyuyla.] A or erg, png 
in which ſomething other is intended, than is con- 
tained in the words literally taken; as, avealth is the 
daughter of diligence, and the parent of antherity. 

Neither muſt we draw out our 4 too long, leſt either we 
make ourſelves obſcure, or fall into ation, which r v8 


This word nympha meant nothing elfe but, dy ell the 90. 
getative humour or moiſture that quickeneth and giveth life to 
trees and flowers, whereby they grow. Peacham, 


ALLE'GRO, . / A word denoting one of the fix dil- | 


tin&ions of time. It expreſſes a ſprightly motion, 


means gay, as in Milton, 
ALLELUS. 


tation, uſed in hymns ; it ſignifies, ru, Ged. 
He will tet his tongue to thoſe pious divine ſtrains, whith may 
be a proper preeludium to thoſe ,d he hopes eternally to fing. 


enge » 


ALLEMANDE, x. I [Ital.} A grave kind of muſick. 


Dig. 
To ALLE'VIATE. v. a. [alleve Lat] 
1. To make light 3 to caſe; to folten, | 


taken from baſer metals, commonly im 


2. That by which any pain is eaſed, or fault extenu- 


Pope, | 


the quickeſt of all, except Preſto, It originally | 


JAH, =. /. [This word is falſely written for 
Helblrjab, 3hbn and w.} A word of ſpiritual exul- 
t 


the pains Ween in the ſpeculative, will much alleviate me in 
deſcribing the practie part. 5 | : 
eon af the Aeg are the effects of abuſed plenty and urg, 
and muſt not be charged upon our Maker; who, notwithſtanding, 
hath provided excellent medicines to alleviate thoſe evils which we 
bring upon ourſelves, an. 
2. To extenuate, or ſoſten; as, he alleviates his fault 
by an excuſe. | Lit 
Ai.LEVin T10N, 2. J. [from alleviate,] 
1. The act of making light, of allaying, or.extenuat. 
ing. | | , 
Ki apologies for, and alleviations of faults, though they are the 
heights of humanity, yet they are not the fayours, but the duties, of 
friendſhip. South, 


ated, | 5 : 
This loſs of one-fifth of their income will fit heavy on them, who 


| Chall feel it, without the a/leriation of any profit, Locke. 
[A'LLBY. 3. J [allte, Fr.] Wh 
1. A walk in a garden. | 
And all within were walks and a/leys wide, 
With footing worn, and leading inward far. Spenſer, 


Where alleys are clole-gravelled, the earth putteth forth the tir 
year knotgrals, and after ſpiregraſs. Bacan's Natural Hiſtory, 
Yonder alleys green, 


Our walk at noon, with branches overgrown. Milton. 
Come, my fair love, our morning's taſk we loſe ; | 

Some labour ev'n the eaſieſt life would chooſe : ; 

Outs is not great; the dangling boughs to crop, * 

Whoſe too luxuriant growth our alleys ſtop, _ Dryden, 


The thriving plants, ignoble broomſticks made, | 
, Now ſweep thoſe alleys they were born to ſhade, * Pope, 
2. A paſſage in towns narrower than a ſtreet, 
A back friend, a ſhoulder clapper, one that commands the: paſ. 
ſages of alleys, creeks, and narrow lands, Shakgſpeare, 
ALLI'ANCE. 2. / [alliance, Fr.] 6 7 
1. The ſtate of connection with another by confederaey; 
a league. In this ſenſe, our hiſtories of Queen Anne 
mention the grand alliance. 
2. Relation by marriage. | 
A bloody Hymen ſhall th' alliance join 
Betwixt the Trojan and th' Aulonian line, Dryden, 
3. Relation by any form of kindred, 5 
For my father's ſake, 
And for alliance ſake, declare the cauſe | 
My father loſt his head, Shateſp. Henry VI. 
Adraſtus ſoon, with gods averſe, ſhall join _ 5 
In dire alliance with the Theban line; 2 
'Thence ftrife ſhall riſe, and mortal war ſucceed, Pope, 
4+ The act of forming or contracting relation to an- 
other; the act of making a confederacy. | 
Dorſet, your fon, that with a fearful ſoul 
Leads diſcontented ſteps in foreign foil, 
This fair alliance quickly ſhall call home 1 
6 To high promotions. | Shakeſp. Richard 111, 
3- The ey allied to each other. | 
would not boaſt the greatneſs of my father, 
But point out new alliances to Cato. Addi iu. 
ArLL1!ciExoY. #. J. [allicio, Lat. to entice or draw. 
The power of attracting any thing; magnetiſm ; at- 
traction. 8 5 
The feigned central a/liciency is but a word, and the manner of it 
ſtill, occult, Glanville, 


To A'LLIGATE. v. a. {alligo, Lat.] To tie one thing 
to another ; to unite. . 5 

ALL1GA”T10N, 1. f, [from alligate.] nh 

. 2 act of tying together; the ſtate of being ſa 
__ | 

2. The arithmetical rule that teaches to adjuſt the pri 
of compounds, formed of ſeveral ingredieats of dif- 
ferent value, 8 

A1.11Gca"ToR. . /. The crocodile. This name is 
chiefly uſed for the crocodile of America, between 
which, and that of Africa, naturaliſts have laid down 
this difference, that one moves the upper, and the other 
the lower jaw ; but this is now known to be chime- 
rical, the lower jaw being equally moved by both. 
See CROCODILE, 


In his needy ſhop a tortoiſe hung, 
An alligator ſtuff d, and other ſkins 


W 


Of ill-thap'd fiſhes, | Shakeſpeare. 
.. Aloft in rows large poppy-heads were ſtrung, | 
And here a ſcaly alligator hung. . __ Gartb's Diſpenſarys 


ALL1GaTUuRE. 2. J [from alligate.] The link, or liga- 
ture, by which two things are joined ther. Di. 
A111'810n. 15 [ allido, alliſum\ Lat.] The act of 
ſtriking one thing againſt another. 
There have not been any iflands of note, or conſiderable extent, 
torn and caſt off from the continent by earthquakes, or ſevered 
from it by the boiſterous lien of the ſea. Mocalevard. 
ALLITSRA'TION, 2. / [ad and litera, Lat.] Of what 
the critics call alliteration, or beginning of ſeveral 
words in the ſame verſe with the ſame letter, there 
are inſtances in the oldeſt and beſt writers, as, 
Behemoth biggeſt born. Milton Paradiſe Lell. 
ALLOCATION, 2. J [alloco, Lat.] 
1. The act of putting one thing to another. 
2. The admiſſion of an article in reckoning, and addi- 
tion of it to the account, 
3. An allowance made upon an account: a term uſed 
in the Exchequer. : Chambers. 
ALLocu'riON, 1. J. [allocutio, Lat.] The act of ſpeak- 
ing to another. 
ALLO'DIAL. adj. [from allodium.] Held without any 
ee of ſuperiority ; not feudal ; inde- 
ndent, 
ALLO'DIUM. . /. [A word of very uncertain de. 
rivation, but moſt probably of German original. 
A poſſeſſion held in abſolute independence, without 
any acknowledgment of a lord paramount, It i 
_— to fee, or fnudum, which intimates ſome kind 
of dependence. There are no allodial lands in 
England, all being held either mediately or imme - 
diately of the king. 
Axton. #. /. [ longe, Fr.] 
1. A paſs or thruſt with a rapier, ſo called from the 
lengthening of the ſpace taken up by the fencer. | 
2. It is likewiſe taken for « long rein, when the horte 
is trotted in the hand, | 
To Art OO. v. a. [This word is generally fpoke Hallo, 
and is uſed to dogs, when they are incited to the chace 


| or battle ; it is commonly imagined to come * 


E W 


* 


French allone l. Pethaps from all lo, look. all ; 
der ing the object.] To ſet on; to incite a dog, by 
cg f, furious maſtiffz bid him ver 


The noxious herd, and print upon their ears 
A ſad memorial of their paſt offence, 


N'1LoqQUYe # % [alloguium, Lat.] The 
ing to another; 


2 
act of ſpea — 
addreſs; converſation. Dict. 
9% ALLO'T. v. a. [from et.] 
1. To diſtribute by lot. 5 
. 0 rTrant, . : 
* eres days we do allot thee for proviſion, 
To ſhield thee from diſaſters of the world; 
And, on the ſixth, to turn thy hated back = | 
Upon our kingdom. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
1 ſhall deſerve my fate, if I refuſe | 
That happy hour which heaven allots to peace. Dryden. 
3. To diſtribute ; to parcel out; to give each his 
Are. * 8 Cab ut 
mow, fame was the only end of all their ſtudies, a man cannot 
be too ſcrupulous in allottin 
ALto'TrMEnT. 2. / [trom aller.] | | 
1. That which is allotted to any one; the part, the 
ſhare, the portion granted. ; ' 
There can be no thought of ſecurity or quiet in this world, but 
in a reſignation to the allotments of God and nature, L'Eſftrange. 
Though it is 
alltments, yet thus much we may reaſonably and lawfully aſk of 
God. | .» _-Rogers's Sermon. 
2. Part appropriated. | | | ; 
It is n a grove for fruits and ſhade, a vineyard, and 
an a/lotment for olives and herbs, | Broome, 


ALLo'rTERY, . / [from aller.) That which is 


granted to any particular perſon in a diſtribution: | 


ee ALLOTMENT, i 
Allow me ſuch exerciſes as may become a gentleman, or give me 
the poor allettery my father left me by teſtament, d ae 
2. ALL W. v. a, [allouer, Fr. from allaudare, Lat.] 
1. To admit; as, to a/low a poſition; not to contra - 

dict; not to oppoſe, Ts 
The principles which all mankind allow for true, are innate; 


thoſe that men of rightreaſon admit, are the principles allowed by 


all mankind. ; 5 Locke. \ 
The pow'r of muſick all our hearts allorw 3 
And what Timotheus was, is Dryden now. 


Popo. 
That ſome of the Preſbyterians declared openly againſt the king's 
murder, I allow to be true. | : Swift, 
2. To juſtify ; to maintain as right. 

5 | The pow'rs above | 

Allow obedience, _. 
The Lord al/oweth the righteous. = vi 
3. To grant; to yield; to own any one's title to. 

We will not, in civility, alle too much ſincerity to the profeſ- 
' Hons of moſt men; but think their actions to be interpreters of 
their thoughts. 
I T fhall be ready to allow the pope as little power here as you 


Shakeſpea re. 
Bible. 


pleaſe. c 5 Swift, 
4. To grant licenſe to; to permit. 0 
Let 's follow the old earl, and get the beldam 
To lead him where he would; his roguiſh madneſs 
Allexvs itſelf to any thing. Shakeſpeare. | 


But, as we were allowed of God to be put in truſt with the goſpel, 
even ſo we ſpeak, not as pleaſing men, but God, which trieth our 
hearts. | 1 Tg ii, 4. 
They referred all laws, that were to be paſſed in Ireland, to be 
conſidered, corrected, and allowed firſt by the ſtate of England. 
: Davies on Ireland. 
5 · To give a ſanction to; to authorize, 5 
There Is no ſlander in an allow'd fool. Shakeſpeare, 
6. To give to; to pay to. | h 
Ungrateful, then! if we no tears allow 
To him that gave us peace and empire too. Waller. 
7. To appoint for; to ſet out to a certain uſe ; as, he 
allowed his ſon the third part of his income, 
8. To make abatement, or proviſion ; or to ſettle any 
thing, with ſome conceſſions or cautions” regarding 
_ Comething elle, | 
If we conſider the different occaſions of ancient and modern me- 
dals, we ſhall find they both agree in recording the great actions and 
ſucceſſes in war; allowing fill for the different ways of making it, 
and the circumſtances that attended it, Addiſon. 
AriLo'wasLs. adj. [from allow.] | 


1. That which may be admitted without contradiction. 
It is not allowable, what is obſervable in many pieces of Raphael, 
where Magdalen is repreſented before our Saviour, waſhing his 
feet on her knees; which will not conſiſt with the text. 
ON 3 TRY Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
a. That which is permitted or licenſed ; lawful ; not 


forbidden. 


In actions of this fort, the light of nature alone may diſcover 
that which is in the ſight of God allowable. Hooker, 
1 was, by the freedom allowable among friends, tempted to vent 
my thoughts with negligence. Boyle. 
\ Reputation becomes a ſignal and a very peculiar blefling to ma- 
giſtrates ; and their purſuit of it is not only allowable but laud- 
; able, | Atterbury's Sermons. 
ALlLo'wanreness. 1. / [from allowable.] The qua- 
lity of being allowable ; lawfulneſs; exemption 
from prohibition, | 
Lots, as to their nature, uſe, and allowwableneſs, in matters of 
recreation, are indeed impugned by ſome, though better defended by 
Others, South's Sermons. 
Ar WwaN SE. n. / [from allow,] 
1. Admiſſion without contradiction. | 
That which wiſdom did firſt begin, and hath been with good 
men long continued, challengeth allowance of them that ſucceed, 
although it plead for itſelf nothing. Hooker, 
Without the notion and allowance of ſpirits, our philoſophy will 
be lame and de fective jn one main part of it. Locks, 
a. SanQtion ; licenſe ; authority. 
You ſent a large commiſfion to conclude, 
Without the king's will, or the ſtate's alloroance, | 
A league between his Highneſs and Ferrara, Shakeſpeare, 
3. Permiſſion ; freedom from reftraint. 
They ſhould therefore be accuſtomed betimes to conſult and make 
mY their reaſon, before they give allowance to their Incline: 
© ke. 
4 A ſettled rate, or appointment, for any uſe. 
7 The viQual in plantations ought to be expended almoſt as in a 
1 town ; that is, with certain allowance. Bacon. 
Sf nd his allorvance was a continual allowance given him of the 
King; a daily rats for every day all his life. 2 Kings. 
5. — from the ſtrict rigour of a law, or 
The whole poem, though written in heroick verſe, i 
i 5 19 of the Pin- 
| _ nature, as well in the thought as the expreſſion ; and, 48 
7 hs the ſame grains of allozvance for it. Dryden. 
wants never give allowance: for an innocent paſſion, | Bit 


” 
- 


them their due portion of it. 7. atler, 


our duty to ſubmit with patience to more ſcanty/] 


—  e — — 


Locke, 4 


| ALro'y, 2. / [See ALLAY.] 


2. Abatement z diminution. 


ö 


\ 


ALL 


6. Eſtabliſhed character; reputation. | 1 e 5 grept immunities for 


His bark-is toutly timber'd, ahd his pile 
Of very expert and approv'd allowance.” Too ee 


1. Baſer metal mixed in coinage. 


| : 
That preciſe weight and fineneſs, by law ppopcined to the 
Pom of each denomination, is called the ſtandard, Fine filve 


s filver without the mixture of any baſer metal. Alley is bafer | 


metal mixed with it. Lockes 
Let another piece be coined of the ſame weight, wherein h 
the filver is taken out, and copper, or other alley, put into th 
lace, it will be worth but half as much; for the value of the alloy 
bh fo inconſiderable as not to be reckoned, © 


» / 
\ 


— . 


The pleaſures of ſenſe are probably rell ſhed by beafts In a more 
—exquiſite degree than they are by men; for they taſte them ſincere 
and pure without mixture or alloy. ., Atterbury. 


ALLUBE'SCENCY, . /, [allabeſcentia, Lat.] Willing- 
neſs ; content. s v5 Ie Dis. 
To ALLU DE. v. 3. [alludo, Lat.] To have ſome 
reference to a thing, without the direct mention of 
it; to hint at; to inſinuate. It is uſed of perſons ; 
as, he alludes to an old ſtory; or of things, as, the 
lampoon alludes to his mother's faults. | 
Theſe ſpeeches of Jerom and Chryſoſtom do ſeem to allude unto 
ſuch miniſterial garments as were then in uſe, Haoker. 
True it is, that many things of this nature be alluded unto, yea, 
many things declared. 5 coker 
Then juſt proportions were taken, and every thing placed by 
weight and meaſure: and this 1 doubt not was that artificial 
ſtructure here alluded to. | Burnet's Theory. 
ALLvuMINOR, 2. / [allumer, Fr. to light.] One who 
colours or paints upon paper or parchment; becauſe 


Rinder che acceſſion o to France, Lag as 
es ror the encouragement of trade, or 
as an inferiour and dependent ally under their protection. . 
ALMACANTAR. . , [An een 
variouſly by various authors ; by 5 
cantar; by others, almucantar.] A cirele drawn 
Parallel to the horizon. It is generally ufed In the 
plural, and means a ſeries of parallet circles drawn 
' *through the ſeveral degrees of the meridian 
ALMACANTAR's STAFF.'#. | 
monly made of pear-tree or box, with an arch of fif- 
teen degrees, uſed to take obſervations: of the ſun, 
about the time of its riſing and ſetting, in order to 
find the amplitude, and conſequently the variation 
of the compass. \ .- 1 Chambers, 
A*'LUMANACK, . / '[Derived, by ſome, from the Ara- 
bick al, and manab, Heb. to count, or compute ; by 
others, from al, Arabick, and uu, i month, or 
8 85 the courſe of the months; by others, from a 
Teutonick original, al, and maan, the moon, an ac- 
count of every moon, or month: all of them are 
robable.] A calendar-; a book in which the revo- 
utions of the ſeaſons, with the return of feaſts an 
faſts, is noted for the enſuing year. E 
It will be faid, this is an almanack for the old -year ; 
been well; Spain hath not aſſailed this kingdom. ' Bacon. 
This aſtrologer made his amn give a tolerable account of the 
weather, by a direct inverſion of the common prognoſticators. 
by Government of the Tongue. 
Beware the woman too, and ſhun her fight, - — 
Who in theſe ſtudies does herſelf delight; 


he gives graces, light, and ornament, to the letters or 
figures coloured, » | Convell, 
To ALLURE. v. 4. [leurer, Fr. looren, Dutch; be- 
lænen, Sax.] To entice to any thing whether good 
or bad; to draw towards any thing by enticement. | 
Unto laws that men make for the benefit of men, it hath ſeemed 
always needful to add rewards, which may more allure unto good, 
than any. hardneſs deterreth from it; and puniſhments, which may 
more deter from evil, than any ſweetneſs thereto allureth. Hooker, 
The golden ſun, in ſplendour likefſt heav'n, 
Allur'd his eye. © Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, 
Each flatt'ring hope, and each alluring joy. Lyttleton, 
Ar.1u'rs, u. % [from the verb allure.) Something 
ſet up to entice birds, or other things, to it. We 
now write lure. | 
The rather to train them to his allure, he told them both often, 
and with a vehement voice, how they were over-topped and trodden 
down by gentlemen, | Hayward. 


lures, or has the force of alluring; enticement ; 

temptation af pleaſu ere. * 
Againſt allurement, cuſtom, and a world 

Offended ; fearleſs of reproach, and ſcorn, 


e Loft, 


Or violence. Milton“: 171 
Adam, by his wife's allurement, fell. Paradiſe Regained. 
To ſhun th' allurement is hot hard | : 


To minds reſolv'd, forewarn'd, and well prepar d; 
But wond'rous difficult, when once beſet, — 
To ſtruggle through the ſtraits, and break th' involving net. 


allures; enticer; inveigler. et een 
allure.) In an alluring 


ALLu'rINGLY. adv, [from 
manner; enticingly, _ 
ALLU"RINGNEss. u. /. [from alluring.] The qua- 
lity of alluring or enticing ; invitation; temptation 
by propoſing pleaſure. ip oe NY 
ALLy's10N. u. J. CLallaſio, Lat.] That which is f ken 


with reference to ſomething ſuppoſed to be already 
known, and therefore not expreſſed; a hint; an 
implication. It has the particle 7. - 
Here are manifeſt a/lufion footſteps of the diſſolution of the 
earth, as it was in the 8 will de in its laſt ruin, 


This laſt a//»fion gall'd the Panther more, 
Becauſe indeed it rubb'd upon the fore, Dtyden. 
Expreſſions now out of uſe, alluſſons to cuſtorns loſt to us, und 
various particularities, muſt needs continue ſeveral paſſages in the 


dark, 


. 


ſomething not fully expreſſed, | 
Where the expreſſion in one Nach is plain; and the ſenſe affixed 


objection requires us to depart from it z and the expreſſion, in the 
other, is figurative or alluſive, and the doQrine deduced from it 
liable to great objeRionsy it is reaſonable, in this latter place, to 
reſtrain the extent of the figure and allufion to a conſiſteney with 
the former, » *  Rogers's Sermon. 

ALLvu's1vELY. adv, [from allufive.] In an allufive 
manner; by implication ; by infinuation, 

The Jewiſh nation, that rejected and crucified him, within the 
compaſs of one generation, were, according to his prediction, de- 
ſtroyed by the Romans, and preyed upon by thoſe eagles (Matt. 
xxiv. 2 by which, allufovely, are the Roman armies, 

1 


whoſe enſign was the eagle. 
ALLU'SIVENESS. . 
of being alluſive. | 
ALLvu'vion. . /. [alluvio, Lat.] | p 
1. The carrying of any thing to ſomething elſe by the 
motion of the water, | 
2. The thing carrigd by water to ſomet elſe. 
The civil law gives the owner of land a right to that increaſe 


which ariſes from a/luvion, which is defined an inſenfible inere- 
ment, brought by the water, 


Convell. 
ALLu'vious, adj, [from alkiwvion.]., That which is 
carried by water to another place, and lodged upon 
ſomething elſe, | ; | 
To ALLY”. v. a. [allier, Fr.) | 
1. To unite by kindred, friendſhip, or confederacy. 
All theſe ſepts are allied to the inhabitants of the North, ſo as 
there is no hope that they will ever ſerve mans againſt them. 


penſer on Ireland, 
Wants, frailties, pen cloſer fill | 
The common int'reſt, or endear the tye. Pope 
To the ſunally'd, 
From him they draw the animating fire. 


| hom ſon. 

2. To make a relation between two things, by Aal. 
tude, or reſemblance, or any other mean. 

Two lines are indeed remotely ala to Virgil's ſenſe; but they 

are too like the tenderneſs of Ovid. D 4 


ALLY”. . C [allie, Fr. One united by ſome menus 


; 


ALLUREMENT. #. % [from allure.] That which al- 


e . Dryden, i 
ALLu'RER. #. /. [from allure.] The perſon that. 


Burnet's Theory, | 


Locke. | 
ALLvu'srve. adj. [alludo, alluſum, Lat.] Hinting at 


to it agreeable to the proper force of the words, and no negative] 


Hammond. 
J. [from alluß v.] The quality 


By whom a greaſy ahnanack is borne, Wan 

Wich often handling, like chaft amber worn. dyn 

I' have a faſting almanack printed on purpoſe for her uſe, | 
, | $ rar. 
ALMANDINE, 3. J. [Fr. 83 Lal. A ruby 
coarſer and lighter than the oriental, and nearer the 
colour of the granate. if. 
ALM1'GHTINESS. a. J. [from elmighty.]. Unlimited 


power; omnipotence z one of the attributes of God. 
It ſerveth to the world for a witneſs of bis alnigbrineſi, whom 


we outwardly honour with the chiefeſt of outward things, Heuler. 
In creating and making exiſtent the world upiverfal, by the 
abſolute act of his own word, God ſhewed his power and adengbti- 
In the wilderneſs, the bittern and the ſtork, the. unicorn and the 


f 
- 


elk, live upon his proviſions, and revere his power, and feel the 
force of his almigbtinſ. eee e 1855 
Arur'onrv. adj. [from all and migbty.] Of uhli- 
mited power; omnipotent. NT 570 
The Lord appeared unto Abraham, and fad unto him, I am the 
almighty God z walk: before me, and be thou perfect. Geng xvll. 1. 
' He wills you in the game of God a/mightys, 
That you diveſt yourſelf, and lay apart 
The borrow'd glories, that, by gift of heav'n, 
y law of nature and of nations, long 
To him and to his heirs. | Shakeſpeare. 
A'LMOND. . . [amand, Fr. derived by Menage from 
amandala, a word in low Latin; by others, from 
Allemand, a German, ſup „ that almonds come 
to France from Seen he nut of the almond 
e either ſweet or bitter. 5 
| wa almond, and the clear White colour will be altered into 
a dirty one, the ſweet taſte into an olly one. . Loc be. 
A*LMOND rav. . % [amygdalxs, Lat.] It has leaves 


fruit is longer and 


Like to Dee 00h BOND ted HM. 7 "© & 4 
" On top of Green Selenis, all i N 8 5 


Wich bloſſoms braye bedecked daintily,  . 
Whoſe tender locks do tremble every ones, 

At every little breath that under heav'n is blown. Fairy RK; 
Mark well the flow'fing ahmondt in the Wood; o 
If od'rous blooms the bearing branches Iod,. 
The glebe will anſwer to the ſylvan reien, 

Great heats will follow, and large crops of grain. 


| 3 will fol oy = lg; 
A*LMONDs OF THE THROAT, or Toxs1L8, called 
improperly Almonds i the ears, are two round glands 
placed on the ſides of the baſis of the tongue, under 
the common membrane of the fauces.; each of them 
has a large oval ſinus, which opens into the fauces, 
and in it ate a great number of leſſer ones, which 
diſcharge themſelves through the great ſinus of a mu- 
cous and {lippery matter into the fauces, laryng, and, 
cſophagus, for the moiſtening and lubricating thoſe 
parts. When the eſophagus. muſcle a . 
reſſes the almonds, and they frequently are the occa- 
ion of a ſore throat, W 
The tonſils, or almonds of the ears, art alſo frequently ſwelled in 
the king's evil; which tumour may be very well reckoned a ſpe- 
cles of it, _ 1 WWMiſeiman ' Surge 
A*'LMOND-PURNACE, or A'LMAN-FURNACE, called. 
alſo the Sabeep, is a peculiar kind of furnace uſed in 
refining, to ſeparate metals from; cinders and other 
foreign ſubſtances, „art. 
A'LMONER, or AUMN IR. . / [eleemoſynarius, — 
The officer of. prince, or other perſian, employe 
in the 3 of charity. DR ER 1 F 
| ui | d the ame has pointed out 
Tenn frag hues a th goed fs r 
The place where the 


your reverence as 
AL MONRY. 2% [from ang) he place v 
almoner belle, or where the alms are diſtributed, 
ALno'sr. adv. [from all and moft ; that. is, neſt part of 
all. Skinner,] Nearly; well nigh; in the next de- 
|  gree to the whole, or to univerſality. 1 80 
Who is there ad, whoſe mind, at ſome time or other, love or 
anger, fear or grief, has not ſo faſtened to ſome clog, that it could 
not turn itſelf to any other object ? eee 
There can be no ſuch thing or notion, as an infinite z there 
+ Can be nothing next or ſecond to an omnipotent God. 


Atlas becomes to his freight, 
And almeſt faints beneath the glowing weight. 
What is given gratuitouſly in relief of the poor. Ir 

-has no dingular. * . 
Muy urm'd knee, ws 
Wack bow'd but in my-Rirup, bend Ute his 


of 4 ; \ +» 'That hath receiv'd an * of 3 re her 
of connexion 3 As marriage, co N | The poor'begghr” hahe juſt demand of an alm from the ris) 
He in court ſtood on his on fant 3 for . 10 ies | man; Pho is ons py injuſtice, and oppreſſion, if he does 

rather leaned upon him than ſhoved him. Molten. not afford relief according to bis abilities, } Fes -n 

| Y ' 4 Il : LM * 


'Herbelot, /- 


/. An inſtrument com- 


all hatk | 


and flowers very like thoſe NA tree, but the 


Bentley's Sermon. 5 


b een, 
ALMS, »./. [in Saxon, elmep, from elcrmghna, Lat. 5 


— 
at * 1 8 


1 E 
*. 
* 


. 


AL O 


 ALM$-BAVKET, 1. from alm and 501. The baſs 


J 


ket in which proviſions are put to be given away. 
There ſweeping do as well 
As the beſt order d meal; 0 
For who the reliſh of theſe gueſts will fit, 
Needs ſet them but the a/ms-bafdet of wit, Ben Jonſon. 
We'll ſtand up for our properties, was the * ar's ſong that 
lived upon the a/mi-baſket, BE "> 2 Fables. 


A'tmsnuen. . /. [from alms and dred,) An act of 
charity ; a charitable gift, Ih | 
This woman was full of good works, and almideeds, which ſhe 


did. Atts, ix, 36, 
Hard- favour'd Richard, where art thou? BD 

Thou art not heren murder is thy a/madeed j | 
Petitioner for blood thou ne'er put'ſt back. Shakeſpeare, 


A'LM5-G1VER, n/. [from alm and giver.] He that 
gives alms ; he that ſupports others by his charity. 
He endowed many religious toundations, and yet was he a great 
alms-giver In (ſecret, which ſhewed that his works in publick were 
dedicated rather to God's glory than his own, Bacon, 
A*'t.M#H0v88.n, /. [from alu and houſe.) A houſe de- 
voted to the reception and ſupport of the poor; an 
hoſpital for the poor, 
The way of providing for the clergy by tithes, the device of 
olmibouſer tor the poor, and the ſorting out of the people into“ pa- 


riches, are manifeſt, Hooker, 
And to relief of lazars, and weak age 
Of indigent faint ſouls, paſt corporal tolle 
A hundred a/mibouſer right well ſupplied, Shakeſpeare, 


Many penitents, after the robbing ot temples and other rapine, 
build an hoſpital, or a/miboyſe, out of the ruins of the church, 


and the ſpoils of widows and orphans, L'Eftrange, 
Behold yon a/miboyſe, neat, but void of Nate, 
Where age and want fit ſmiling at the gate. Pope, 


A*'LMIMAN, 1, /. [from alm, and man.) A man who 

lives .* alms ; who is ſupported by charity, 

I'll give my jewels for a ſet of beads 
My gorgeous palace for a hermitage ; 
My gay apparel for an almiman's gown. Shakeſpeare, 
A'umvg-TkiKr.n/ A tree mentioned in ſcripture. 
Of its wood were made muſical inſtruments, and it 
was uſed alſo in rails, or in a flaircaſe, 'The Rabbins 
enerally render it coral; others ebony, brazil, or pine. 
fa the Septuagint it is tranſlated 1vrought avood, and 
in the Vulgate, Ligna Thyina, But coral could never 
: anſwer the purpoſes of the almugim ; the pine-tree is 
too common in Judea to be imported from Ophir ; 
and the Thyinum, or citron-tree, much eſteemed by 
the anclents for its fragrance and beauty, came from 
Mauritania. By the wood a/mugim, or a/gumim, or 
ſimply gummim, taking al for a kind of article, may 
be underſtood oily and gummy forts of wood, and 
particularly the trdes which produce gum ammoniac, 
or gum arabick ; and is, prongs: the ſame with the 
Shittim wood mentioned by Moſes, Calmet, 
Aud the navy alſo of Hiram, that brought gold from Ophir, 
brought in from Ophir great plenty of a/mug-trecs and precious 
deees. | 1 Kings, . 11+ 
A'LnNAdark, A'lLNacntk, or ALNKGRR, . . [from 
—_ A meaſurer by the ell; a (worn officer, whoſe 
buſineſs formerly was to inſpect the aſſize of woollen 
cloth, and to fix the ſeals appointed upon it for that 
purpoſe ; but there are now three officers belonging 
to the regulation of eloth-manufactures, the /earcher, 
meaſurer, and alneger, | Di#. 
A'Lnaas. . / [from aulnage, or aunage, Fr.] Ell- 
meaſure, or rather the mcaturing by the ell or 2 
1. 
Ari . . [from all and night.) 


A ſervice which they call a/night, Iv a great cake of war, with 
the wick in the midit 3 whereby It cometh to patty, that the wiek 
tetcheth the nourithment tarther off. Bacon. 


A'LOES. . /. [obnn, as it is ſuppoſed.] A term ap- 

lied to three different things. 

. A precious wood, uſed in the Eaſt for perfumes, of 
which the belt ſort is of higher price than gold, and 
was the molt valuable rag iven by the king of 
Siam, in 1686, to the King of 8 It is called 

| Tambac, and is the heart, or innermoſt part, of the 
aloe tree the next part to which is called Calembac, 
which is ſometimes imported into Europe, and, though 
of inferiour value to the Taue, is much eſteentd : 
the part next the bark is termed, by the Portugueſe, 
Pas 4 aquila, or eagle-wood but ſome account the 
eagle-wood not the outer part of the Tambac, but 
another (pecies. Our knowledge of this wood is yet 
very imperfect. | Savary. 

2. Aloer is a tree which grows in hot countries, and 
even in the mountains of Spain, 

3. Alert iv n medicinal juice, extracted. not from the 
odoriterous, but the common aloe tree, by reg Le 
leaves, and expoling the juice that drops from them 
to the ſun, It is diltinguithed into Socotorine, and 
Caballine, or horſe ae the firſt is fo called from 
Socotere 3 the ſecond, becauſe, being coarſer, it ought 
to be confined to the ule of farriers, It is @ warm 
and ſtrong cathartick, | 

Atos riet. a4, [from ahes.) Conſiſting chiefly of 
aloes, 

5 be excited by sette, frammaniate, or acrimwonious me- 

Ane. Nh i Surgery, 

Aiowrick, „ | from ali.) Any medicine is ſo 
called, which chiefly conſilly of aloes. Ae. 

* oer. ad, (rs s 
bas ; fo that % is, into the air.] On high; 
above in the air: a word uſed chiefly in poetry. 

For 1 have 164d in Korſes oft, | 


That love han wings, and fart 1. SucNing, 
Upright he ood, and bore at Nis Nel 
Contpien we trom ator, od 4 the fell. Drydn. 


Aro rte. Above, 
he prent luminary 
AN the vulg u conſtellations ths k, 
Thy tram his lordly eve keep A Nane due, 
* Pitpenict light from far. M. Paradie T. ad. 
A'.oay. *. „ ee Unreaſonablenels z 2 
1 L. 
ef. Lade Dutch z from d and een, or ene; 
that it, Augie.) | 


ALONG, adv, 


to lift up, Dar. Loft air, le- 


1. Without another. f 
The quarrel toucheth none but us nlone 3 


Betwixt ourſelves let us decide it then. $hale/parcs 
If by a mortal hand my father's throne 
Could be defended, twas by mine alone. Dryden, 


God, by whoſe alorie power and converſation we all live, and 
move, and have our being. 


2. Without company ; ſolitary, 
Eagles we fee fly alone, and they are but ſheep which always herd 


together, Sidney. 
Alone, for other creature in this place, 
Living, or liteleſa, to be found was none.“ Milion. 


I never durſt in darkneſe be ane. 

Alo NE. adv. | 
1. This word is ſeldom uſed but with the word 1%, if 
even then it be an adverb. It implies ſometimes an 


LD. yden. 


| ironical prohibition, forbidding to help a man who 1s | 


able to manage the affair himſelf. 
Let us alone to guard Corioli, 0 
If they ſet down before s; fote they remove, 
Bring up your army. = Shakeſpeare, 
Let you alone, cunning artificer; 
See how his gorget peers above his gown, 
To tell the people in what danger he Was. Ben Jonſon. 
2. To forbear ; to leave undone, 
His client Role it, but he had better have et it a, for he loſt 
his cauſe by his jeſt, Addiſon, 
fon longue, Pr.] 
1. At length. 


Some rowl a mighty ſtone; ſome laid along, 
And bound with burning wires, on ſpokes of whitels are hung. 
Dryden. 


2, Through any ſpace meaſured lengthwiſe, 


A firebrand, carried along, leaveth a train of light behind it. 
: TN Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
Where Ufens glides along the lowly lands, 
Or the black water of Pompting ſtands, Dryden. 


3. Throughout; in the whole: with a// prefixed. 


Solomon, / along in his Proverbs, gives the title of fool to a 
wicked man. Tillotſon, 


They were all along a croſs, untoward fort of people. South. 


4. Joined with the particle avi, in company; joined 


with, 
I your commilſion will forthwith diſpatch, 
And he to England hall along with yous Sbakeſp. Hamlet. 
Hence, then | and evil go «vith thee along, 
Thy offspring, to the place of evil, Hell, Milton. 
Religious zeal is ſubject to an exceſs, and to a defect, when 
ſomething is mingled with it which it ſhould not have; or when it 
wants ſomething that ought to go along with it. 
5. Sometimes 2v/th is underſtood. 
Command thy flaves: my free-born foul diſdains 
A tyrant's curb, and reſtive breaks the reins. 
"Take this a/ong and no diſpute ſhall riſe 


(Thouth mine the woman) tor my raviſh'd prize. Dryden. 


6. Forward ; onward, In this ſenſe it is derived from 


allons, French. 
Come then, my friend, my genius, come along, 
Thou maſter of the poet and the ſongs | Pope. 
At.o'n Ger, adv, & corruption, as it ſeems, from alorg.] 
Along ; through the length, | 
The Turks did Keep ſtrait watch and ward in all their ports 
along /f the ſea coaſt, Knollen Hiſtory of the Turks. 


Ar.o'or, adv. | all off, that is, quite .] 
1. At a diſtance: with the particle from. It generally 


implies a ſmall diſtance, ſuch as is within view or 
obſervation, | 
| Then bade the knight this lady yede aloof, 


And to an hill herſelf withdraw afide, . 
From whence ſhe might behold the battle's proof, 
And elſe be ſate from danger far deſeried. Fairy Queen, 


As next in worth, 
Came fingly where he ftood, on the bare ſtrand, 
While the promiſcuous crowd ſtood yet aloof, Milt, Pur. Loſt. 
"The noite approaches, though our palace ſtoud 
Alvef from trees, encompatz'd with a wood, | Dryden. 
2. Applied to perſons, it often inſinuates caution and 
circumſpection. 
'Curn on the bloody hounds with heads of ſteel, 
And make the cowards ſtand af at bay, Shakeſpeare, 
Qoing northwards, 4% /, as long as they had any doubt ot being 
purtued at laſt, when they were out of reach, they turned and 
crolled the ocean to Spain, Bacon. 
The king would not, by any means, enter the city, until he had 
aloof feen the crols tet up upon the greater tower of Granada, 
whereby it became Chriſtian ground, Bacon, 
'I'wo pots ſtood by a river, one of braſs, the other of clay. The 
water carried them away ; the earthen vellel kept % from t'other, 
| L'Eflronge's Fables. 
The ſtrong may fight af: Anceus try'd 
His force too near, and by preſuming died.  Dryd. Fables. 
3. In a figurative ſenſe, it is uſed to import art or cun- 
ning in converſation, by which a man holds the prin- 
. Cipal queſting at a diſtance, 
or do we find him forward to be ſounded ; 
But Wich a cratty madnels keeps a/vof, | 
When we would bring him on w tome confeſſion 
Of his true ſtate, | Shakeſpeare't Tamler, 
4. It is uſed metaphorically of perſons that will not be 
{een in a deſign. | 4 
It is neceſlary the queen join z for, if ſhe Rand 4%%% there will 
be stil tutpicions 1 It being a received opinion, that the hath a great 
intore(t in the king's favour and power, Suckiing, 
5+ It us applied to things not properly. belonging to each 
other. e | 
Love 's not love, 
When it is mingled with regards that ſtand 
Alf fromah*efitire point, Shatrſprare's King Lear. 
Ato'un, adv. [from a and lend.) Loudly ; with a 
ltrong voice; with a great noiſe. 
Strangled he lies“ yet feems to ery a. 
Ty warn the mighty, and inſtru@ the proud; 
That of the great, negleCting to be juſt, 
Heav'n in a moment makes a heap of duſt, Wally, 
"Then heaw'n's high monacch thund'red thiec %d, 
And thrice he ſhook aloit a golden cloud. Dryden, 


vgs 4 adv, [from @ and be.] In a low place; not 

aloft. | 
And now au, and now aloft they fly, 

As borne through alt, and ſeem to touch the ſky, Dryden, 

ALPHA, . / The firſt letter in the Greek alphabet, 

—— to our A; therefore uſed to fignify the 

rſt. 
and 


] am 4 a, the beginning ard the ending, ſaith the 
Lord, which le, Gorge. < Fo — Sink iz to ar nas 
mighty. Revelations. 

A'LPHABET. »./: [from apa, ahbe, and Sire, beta, 
the two firſt letters of the Greeks.) The order of 
the letters, or elements of ſpeech. 


Bentley. | 


Sprat. : 


| A*t.s0. adv. | from all and fo. 


| | Thou ſhalt not ſigh, Sd 
Nor wink, nor nod, nor kneel, nor make a ſign, 
But I of theſe will reſt an 4/phaber, | 
And by {till practice learn to know thy meaning. Sales 
The letters of the a/phabet, formed by the ſeveral motions of | , 
mouth, and the great variety of ſyllables compoſed of letters, and 
formed with almoſt equal velocity, and the endleſs number of words 
capable of being framet opt of the a/pbabet, either of more ſylla. 
bles, or of one, are wonderful; Holder 
'Taught by their nurſes, little children get ” 
This ſaying ſooner than their alphabet. D. yd. jun. Juv, 
To ALPHABET. v. a. [from alphabet, noun.] To range 
in che order of the alphabet. : 


ALPHABETICAL, } adj, [from alphabet ; alphaberiqu, 
AtyHane TiC, FI Pr.] In the order of the alphabet ; 
according to the ſeries of letters, 
1 have digeſted in an a{phabetiral order all the counties, corpora- 
tions, and boroughs in Great Britain, with their reſpeRive temperg, 
| Sꝛvift. 
ALPHABETICALLY. adv, [from alphabetical.] In an 
alphabetical manner; according to the order of the 
letters. | 
I had once in my thoughts to contrive a grammar, more than 1 
can now compriſe in ſhort hints; and a dictionary, alphabetically 
containing the words of the language, which the deaf perſon is to 
learn, Holder's Elements of Speech, 
Already. adv. [from all and ready.] At this prefent 
time, or at ſome time paſt : oppoled to futurity ; as, 
Will he come ſoon ® He is here already, Will it be dene? 
It has been done already. 2 
"Touching our uniformity, that which hath been already anſwered, 
may ſerve tor anſwer. NY 
You warn'd me till of loving two; | 
Can I love him, already loving you? Dryd. Indian Emperor. 
See, the guards from yon far eaſtern hill 
Already move, no longer ſtay afford; | 
High in the air they wave the flaming ſword, 
Your ſignal to depart, Dryden's State of Innotences 
Methods tor the advancement of piety, are in the power of a 
prince limited like ours, by a ſtrict execution of the laws ahreq 
in force, |  9rvifts 
Methinks already I your tears ſurvey, 
Already hear the horrid things they lay, 
Already ſee you a degraded toaſt, 
| And all your honour in a whilper loſt! h 
Als. adv. [alt, Dutch.) Alſo; likewiſe: a word 
out of uſe, 
Sad remembrance now the prince amoves 


With freth deſire his voyage to purſue; 
Als Una earn'd her travel to renew. 


Hooker, 


P pe 9 
now 


Fairy Queens 


1. In the ſame manner; likewiſe. 

In theſe two, no doubt, are contained the cauſes of the great do- 
luge, as according to Moſes, ſo alſo according to neceſſity; for our 
world attords no other treaſures of water. net's Theory. 

2. Alſo is ſometimes nearly the ſame with andyand only 
conjoins the members of the ſentence. | | 

God do ſo to me, and more alſo, 1 Samuel, xiv. 44\ 

ALTAR. . J. [altare, Lat. It is obſerved by Junius, 
that the word altar is received, with chriſtianity, in 
all the European languages; and that allare is uſed 
by one of the Fathers, as appropriated to the Chriſ- 
tian worſhip, in oppoſition to the are of gentiliſm. ] 
1. Ihe place where offerings to heaven are laid. 
The goddeſs of the nuptial bed, 
Tir'd wich her vain devotions for the dead, 
Reloly'd the tainted hand ſhould be A : 
Which incenſe offer'd, and her altar held, Dryden, 
2. The table in Chriſtian churches where the commu- 
nion is adminiſtered, 
Her grace roſe, and, with modeſt paces, . 
Came to the tar, where the kneel'd, and ſaintlike 
Caſt her fair eyes to heav'n, and pray'd devoutly. Shakeſp. 
A'LTARAGE, . / [altaragium, Lat.] An emolument 
ariſing to the prieſt from oblations, through the 
means of the altar. Avliffe's Parergon. 


A'LTAR-CLOTH. 2. /. [from altar and c/oth.] The cloth 
thrown over the altar in churches, 


I ſhould ſet down the wealth, books; Kikgingi, and a/tay-cloths, 
which our kings gave this abbey. | Peachom on Drawings ' 

To ALTER. v. a. [alterer, Fr, from alter, Lat.] 

1. To change; to make otherwiſe than it is. . Zo alter, 
ſeems more properly to imply a change made only in 
ſome part of a thing; as, to alter a writing, may be, 
to blot or interpolate it; to change it, may be, to 
ſubltitute another in its place, With from and to; 

as, her-face is altered from pale 10 red. | 

Do you note 
How much her grace is a/tcr'd on the ſudden ? 
ow long her face is drawn? how pale the looks, 
And of an carthly cold ? Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
AQ: appropriated to the worſhip of God, by his own appointment, 
mult continue fo, till himſelf hath otherwiſe declared: for whe 
dares alter what God hath appointed? Stilling fleet. 

2. Totake off from a perſuaſion, practice or ſe&. 

For the way of writing plays in verſe, 1 find it troubleſome and 
flow ; but 1 am no way altered trom 8 of it, at leaſt with 


any reaſons which have oppoſed it. Dryden. 
Jo ALTER. v. x. To become otherwiſe than it was; 
as, the aueather alters from bright to cloudy, 


A's TERABLE, adj. [from alter; alterable, Fr.) Tha 
which may be altered or changed by ſomething elſe; 
diltin from 3 or that which changes, or 
may change, itſelf. 

That alterable reſpects are realities in nature, will never be ad- 
mitted by a conſiderate dilcerner, Glarvillte 
Our condition in this world is mutable and uncertain, alterable 
by a thouſand accidents, Wie we can neither forelee nor prevent. 
; Rogers. 

1 wiſh they had been more clear in their direQions upon thag 
mighty point, Whether the fetclement of the ſucceſſion in the 
Houſe of Hanover be alterab/e, or no ? Swift. 

A'LTERABIENESS. . % [from alterable.] The quality 
of bcing alterable, or admitting change from external 
caules. i 

A'LTERABLY. adv, [from alterable.] In ſuch a mane 
ner as may be altered, = 

A'tTFERAGE, . . [from 2 The breeding, nou- 
riſhing, or foſtering of a child. 5 


In lielundd they put their children to foſterets: the rich ſell, the 
meaner fort buying the a/terage of their childten 3 and the reaſon is, 
becauſe, in the opinion of the people, foftering has always been a 
Rronger alliance than block. Sir ele Dowier on Irglands 

7 A'LTERANT« 


A'LTERANT, 4%: [alterant, Fr.] That which has the 

power of cing changes in any thing. | 

And whether the body be alterant or altered, evermore a percep- 

tian precedeth operation; for elſe all bodies would be alike 
another. | 

ALTBRA'TION. 2. /½ [from alter; 

1. The act of nary or changing. 

Alteration, though it 
veniencies, and thoſe weighty, 

Why may we not preſume, that God doth even call for ſuch 
change or alteration, as. the very condition of things themſelves 
doth make neceſſary ? "A Hooker. 

. 80 he, with difficulty and labour hard, hd 
Mov'd on: 
But he once paſt, ſoon after, when man fell, 
Strange alteration { Sin, and Death, amain - 
Following hls track (ſuch was the will of heav'n J) 

 'Pavy'd after him a broad and beaten way. Milton. 

No other altratiem will ſatiafy z nor this neither, very long, 
without an utter abolition of all order. f Seuth. 

Appius Claudius admitted to the ſenate the ſons of thoſe who 

had — ſlaves z by which, and ſucceeding alterations, that council 
degenerated into a moſt corrupt body. ee Swift. 

A'LTERATIVE. adj, [from alter.) | | 

Medicines called aw are ſuch 4 have * ax gw _ 
ble operation, but gradually gain upon the conſtitution, by chang- 
ing the demea. a fats of alſteenperatars to health, They 
are oppoſed to evacuants. 1 incy. 

When there is an eruption of humour in any part, it is not 
cured merely by outward applications, but by ſuch alterative medi- 
elnes as purify the blood. * Government of the Tongue, 

ALTERCa"TION. 2. /. (altercation, Fr. from altercor, 
Lat.) Debate 3 controverſy ; wrangle. 

By this hot purſuit of lower controverſies amongſt men profeſſ- 
Ing religion, and agreeing in the principal foundations thereof, they 
conceive hope, that, about the higher principles themſelves, time 
will cauſe altercation to grow. a Hooker, 

Their whole life was little elſe than a perpetual wrangling and 


one to 
Bacon. 


alteration, Fr.] 


Hooker. 


altercation 3 and that, many times, rather for victory and oftenta- | 


tion of wit, than a ſober and ſerious ſearch of truth. 


| | Hakewill on Providence. 
ALTE"rN. adj. [alterns, Lat.] Acting by turns, in 
ſucceſſion each to the other. | 
And God made two great lights, great for their uſe 
To man; the greater to have rule by day, 
The leſs by night, altern. 2 Milton, 
ALTE"RNACY. #. / [from alternate.) Action perform- 


ed by tarns. | 


ALTERNATE. adj. [alternas, Lat.] 
one after another ; reciprocal. : 
Friendſhip conſiſts properly in mutual offices, and a generous 
frife in alternate acts of kindneſs, s 
Hear how Timotheus' various lays ſurpriſe, 
And bid alternate paſſions fall and riſe! 
While, at each change, the ſon of Lybian Iove 
Now burns with glory, and then melts with love. Pope. 
ALTERNATE ANGLES [in geometry] are the internal 
angles made by a line cutting two parallels, and ly- 
ing on the „ ſides of the cutting line; the one 
— the firſt parallel, and the other above the ſe- 
cond. | | 
ALTERNATE. 2. / [from alternate, 
happens alternately ; viciſſitude. 
And rais'd in pleaſure, or repos'd In eaſe, 
Grateful alternates of ſubſtantial peace, 
They bleſs the long nocturnal influence ſhed 
On the crown'd goblet, and the genial bed. 
To ALTERNATE. v. 4. [alterno, Lat.] 
1, To perform alternately. 
| Thofe who, in their courſe, 
Melodious hymns about the ſov'reign throne 
Alternate all night long. . | 
2. To change one thing for another reciprocally. 


Being by turns; 


Privy, 


The moſt high God, in all things appertaining unto this life, for | 
ſundry wiſe ends, alternates the diſpoſition of good and evil. Grew. | 
ALTERNATELY. adv. [from alternate. ] In reciprocal | 
ſucceſſion, ſo that each ſhall be ſucceeded by that | 
which it ſucceeds, as light follows darkneſs, and dark- | 


neſs follows light, 
The princeſs Melefinda, bath'd in tears, 
And tols'd alternately with hopes and fears, 
Would learn from you the fortunes of her lord, 
Unhappy man ! whom ſorrow thus and rage 
To different ills alternately engage. 
The rays of light are, by ſome cauſe or other, alternately diſpoſed 
to de reflected or refr for many vieiſſitudes. Newton, 
ALTERNATENES8, 1. J [from alternate.) The quality 
of being alternate, or of happening in reciprocal ſuc- 
ceſſion. Dis. 
ALTERNA'T1ON. . /; [from alternate.) The recipro- 
cal ſucceſſion of things. 


The one would be oppreſſed with conſtant heat, the other with 
Inſufferable cold ; and fo the defect of 


impugn the generation of all things. Brown. | 
ALTERNATIVE. . ½ [alternatif, Fr.] The choice | 
given of two things ; ſo that if one be rejected, the 
her muſt be taken. 
A firange alternativr=—m— 


Muſt ladies have a door, or a dance ? Young. 


ALTERNATIVELY. adv. [from alternative.) In alter, 


nate manner; by turns; reciprocally. 
2 appeal alternativeſy made may be tolerated 


Ar rs ANATIVIN ISS. nf; [from alternative.) The 
quality or ſtate of being alternative ; reciprocation. 


ALTz"anITY, 1. /. [from 22 Reciprocal ſacceſ- 
hon ; viciflitude z turn; mutual change of one thing 
r ; reciprocation. | 


They imagine, that an animal of the vaſteſt dimenſions, and 
longeſt duration, hould live in a continual motion, without the 
alternity and Viciflitude of reſt, whereby all other animals continue, 


| Brown's Vulgar Errour:s. And God ſaid unto Moſes, I am that I am: and he ſaid, thus 
Al r uu Fg nien. (from ol! and though, See | ſhalt thou ſay unto the children of Iſrael, I ar: 1 Wn gt unto 
2 2 cdu, Mis 
82 otwithſtanding ; however it may be 7 "nd then, my ſoul ; I call thee by that name, 15 
Cranted ; however it may be that. | Thou buſy thing, from whence I know I an 
6 e all know, that man things are believed, altbengb be For knowing that I am, I know thou art; | 
tricate, obſcure, and . although they exceed the reach and Since that muſt needs exiſt, which can impart. Prier. 
_—y ow wits z yea, although in this world they be no way | AMAB1'LITY. 3. / [from amabili;, Lat.] Lovelineſs; 
pon: 3 Hooker. | the power of pleaſing. 
Abe, d of France did not ſeduce, No rules can make amobility, our minds and apprehenſions make 
r motive 2 | that; and fo is our felicity. Taylor. 
The res be ety then g. Agb . % A fort of pear [See Prax) fo 
would be of little welght, abbeugh they called, ſays Stinner, from the name of him who cul- 


additional ſe- 
. 


from worle to better, hath in it incon- N 


—— 
— 


th. 1 


Prior. | 


alternation would utterly | 


the civil law as | 
life's Parergon. | 


Die. | 


AM A: 


21 TIGRADE, 


| ſpeech ; pompous language. 


AutTMBTRY. ny. [altimetria, Lat. from altus and 
altitudes or 
e, generally 


Lat.) High found- 


irgor.] The art of taking or 2 
eights, whether acceſſible or inacceſſib 
performed by a quadrant, : 


12 


[altiſens, 
z pompous or lofty in 


ALT1'$0NANT. 


ALTrs0nous, ſound. 


EET oe ay aps Dic. 
ALTITUDE. 1. / [altitude, Lat.] 
1. Height of place; ſpace meaſured upward. 
Ten maſts attach'd make not the altitude, | 
Which thou haſt perpendicularly fall'n. Shakeſpeare. 
Some define the perpendicular altitude of the higheſt mountains 
to be four miles z others but fifteen furlongs. Brown. 
She ſhines above, we know; but in what place, 
How near the throne, and heav'n's imperial face, 
By our weak opticks is but vainly gueſs'd ; 
Diſtance and altitude conceal the reſt, Dryden. 
ve 


2. The elevation of any of the heavenly bodies abo 
the horizon. : 


© Even unto the latitude of fiſty-two, the efficacy thereof is not 
much conſiderable, whether we conſider its aſcent, meridian, a/ti- 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Has not a poet more virtues and vices within his circle, cannot 
he obſerve them and their influences in their oppoſitions * con- 
ymer . 


«+ tude, or abode above the horizon. 


junctions, in their a/tirudes and depreſſions ? 
3. Situation with regard to lower things. 
Thoſe members which are pairs, ſtand 


5 N poem yy each a one to _— er. Th 
Height of excellence; ſuperiority. 
7 bo altitude offends the W af 2 
| Of thoſe who want the power to riſe, Swift, 
5. Height of degree ; higheſt point. 
He did it to pleaſe his mother, and to be partly proud 3 which he | 
is, even to the altitude of his virtue. Shakeſpeare. |- 
AuTi'volanT. adj. [altivolans, Lat. from altus and 
volo,] High flying. Dig. 


LTOGETHER. adv, [from all and together.) 


tion, | 
It is in vain to ſpeak of planting 

e find not in the world any people that 

without religion, : 
If death and danger are thi 


his religion; it being 

to ſuffer, as to do im ilities. 

I o not altogether diſupprove of the manner of interweavi 
ol ſcripture through the ſtyle of your ſermon. 

2. 

| ther. | FOR 

| Couſin of Somerſet, join you with me, 

* And altogether with os Jules of Suffolk, 

We'll quickly hoiſt duke Humphry from his ſeat, 


lute. 
Aludels are ſublimin 


pots uſed in chemiſtry, without bo 
and fitted into one ano 


OO On nn a 


matter to be ſublimed ; and at 
that riſe up» ö 


ALUMͤ. / [alumen, Lat. 


gency. 


| and factitious. 
f 


liſh roche alum is made from a bluiſh m 
; Yorkſhire and Lancaſhire, 


thus moulded at pleaſure. As it cools, it grows hard as a ſtone, 
Burnt alum is alum calcined over the fire. ' 


threads or fibres, reſem 
from pluma, a feather, | 

By long beating the white of an 
may bring it, for the moſt part, into white curds, 


| perhaps alum calcined, which 
touching it with the vitriol and alum tones, 


or conſiſting of alum, 


Nor do we reaſonably conclude, becauſe, by a cold and aluminous 


— 


A'Lways, adv, [It is ſometimes written away, com- 
way ; eallepæga, Sax. tuttavia, 


oppoſed to me- 


That, which ſometime is expedient, doth not akveys — con- 
oi ooker „ 


"Ik of all and 
Ital.] 
1. Perpetually; throughout all time: 


time, or to wever. 


Man never is, but always to be bleſt. 


| Pope. 
2. Conſtantly ;_ without variation: oppoſed to 2 


times, or to now and then. 
He is a/zoays great, when ſome great occaſion is preſented 


A. M. ſtands for artium magiſter, or maſter of arts 


reign countries is called doctor of philoſophy. 
Am. The firſt n of the verb to be. [See To BR.] 


tivated it. 


þ 


adj. [from altar and gradier, Lat.] Ri- 
fing on high. 4. e 2 


one another in equal 


1. Completely; without reſtriction; without excep- 


that really cannot be endured, no 
man could ever be obliged to ſuffer for his conſcience, or to die for 
REF as abſurd to imagine a man obliged 
Midi South, 
texts 


ift. 
Conjunctly; in company. This is rather ige. 


| | Shakeſp, 
 FLUDEL, . /. [from @ and /utum ; that is, without 


adj.) That which | 


Saccharine alum is a compoſition of common alum, with roſe-water 
and whites of eggs boiled together, to the conſiſtence of a paſte, and 


Plumgſe or plume alum is a ſort of ſaline mineral ſtone, of various 
colours, moſt commonly white, bordering on green : it riſes in 
bung thoſe of a feather; whence its name 


Chambers. 
with a lump of alum, you 
Boyle. 
ALUM 8TONE, . /. A ſtone or calx uſed in ſurgery ; 
then becomes corroſive, 
She gargled with oxycrate, and was in a few days 5 by 
Henan. 


Ar v'uixnovs. adj, [from alum.] Relating to alum, 


to him. 
Dryden. 
z the 
ſecond degree of our univerſities, which in ſome fo. 


1 
, av many as there is occaſion for, wit . 
out ſutiag. At the bottom of the furnace is a pot that holds the 
the top is a head, to retain the flowers 

| Ryincy, 


A kind of mineral ſalt, of an 2M taſte, leaving in the mouth a 
| ſenſe of ſweetneſs, accompanied with a conſiderable degree of aſtrin- 
The ancient naturaliſts allow of two ſorts of alum, natural 
The natural is found in the iſland of Milo, being 
a kind of whitiſh tone, verylight, friable, and porous, and ſtreaked 
with filaments reſembling ver. England, Italy, and Flanders, | 
are the countries where alum is principally produced ; and the Eng- 
ſtone, in the hills of 


of nature, it ſubfiſteth and liveth.in it. Brown, 
The tumour may have other mixture with it, to make it of a 
vitriolick or aluminous nature. Wiſeman's Surgery. | 


| 


. Afi... 


L 
; 


: 


= RTE 


AMA 
MAD. %, A fort of pear. [See PAN. 


from magnue, Lat.] With vehemence ; with vigour ; 
_ kercely ; violently. - It is uſed of any action per- 
R f e . ” 
rage, or of any violent effort, | 
Great lords, from Ireland am I come amain, 


To ſignify that rebels there are up. Shakeſpeares 
What! when we fled amain, purſued, and truck r 
With heav'n's 2 thunder, and beſought 
The deep to ſhelter us Milton. 
io The hills, to their ſupply, | 
Vapour and exhalation, duſk and moi, 
up amaim. d 7 » od Milton. 
From hence the boar was rous'd, and ſprung amain, 
Like lightning ſudden, on the warriour train, 
Beats down the trees before him, ſhakes the ground; 
The foreſt echoes to the crackling ſound, 4 
Shout the fierce. youth, and clamours ring around. Dryden. 
AMA'LGAM. 12. [Au and yay.) The mixture 
AMA LGAMA. I of metals procured by amalgama- - 
tion, See AMALGAMATION, | = 


The induration of the amalgam appears to proceed from the n 
texture reſulting from the coalition of the mingled ingredients, 
that make up the amalgam. Beyle. 


To AMA'LGAMATE. v. a. ow amalgam.) To unite 
metals with quickſilver, which may be practiſed upon 
all metals, except iron and copper. e uſe of this 
operation is, to make the metal ſoft and ductile. 
Gold is, by this method, drawn over other materials 
by the gilders, | | | 


AMALGAMA'TION, 2. /. [from amalgamate.] The 20 


or practice of amalgamating metals. | 
[gamation is the mixing of mercury with any. of the metals. 
The manner is thus in' gold, the reſt are anſwerable: Take ſix, 
parts of mercury, mix them hot in a crucible, and pour them to one 
part of gold made red hot in another crucible ; ſir theſe well that 
5 incorporate; then caſt the maſs into cold water, and 
waſh it. Sr Bacon. 
AMANDA'TION. #./. [from amando, Lat.] The act of 
ſending on a meſſage, or employment. 
AMANUEZE NSIS. u. /. 
what another dictates. 


0 


AMARANTH. 2. / [amaranthus, Lat. from à and 


pagey,] The name of a plant. Among the many 
ſpecies, the moſt beautiful are, 1. The tree ama- 
ranth, 2. The long pendulous amaranth, with red- 
diſn coloured ſeeds, commonly called Love lies 4 
bleeding. | W 
2. In poetry it is ſometimes an imaginary flower, ſup- 
poſed, according to its name, never to fade. = 
Immortal amaranth ! a flower which once 
In Paradiſe, faſt by the tree of life, 
| dom ; but ſoon, for man's offence, ; 
To heav'n remov'd, where firſt it grew, there grows, 
And flow'rs aloft, ſhading the fount of life ; | 
And where the river of bliſs, thro' midſt of heav'n, 
Rows o'er Elyſian flow'rs her amber ſtream: _ 
With theſe, 7 never fade, the ſpirits elect 
Blad their reſplendent locks, inwreath'd with beams. 

. 5 85 Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
AM&RA'NTHINE, ad « [amaranthinus,'Lat.] Relating to 
amaranths ; conſiſting of amaranths. 7 

By the ſtreams that ever flow, 

By the fragrant winds that blow 5 
O'er the Elyſian flow'rs 3 

By thoſe happy ſouls that dwell 

In Jum meads of aſphodel, 

r amaranthine bow'rs. 3 Þ 

AmMa'rITUDE. 2. / [amaritudo, Lat.] Bitterneſs. 
What amaritude or acrimony is deprehended in choler, it acquires 
from a commixture of melancholy, or external malign bodies. 


 Harwey on Conſumptions 
AMaA"RULENCE. . / [amaritudo, Lat.] . 
| id. 


Ana"sMenT. . (hom amaſi.] A heap ; an accu- 
mulation ;- a collection. 3 
What is now, is but an amaſment of imaginary conceptions, pre- 
udices, ungrounded opinions, and infinite impoſtures, 
| Ee: Glanville's Scepfts Scientifica, 
To AMA'SS. v. a. [amaſſer, Fr.] 
1. To collect together in one heap or maſs, 
The rich man Is not blamed, as having made uſe of any unlaw= 
ful means to amaſs riches, as having thriven by fraud and injuſ- 
tice, | | Alterbury's Sermons. 


When we would think of infinite ſpace, or duration we, at firſt 


ſtep, uſually make ſome very large idea, as perhaps of millions of 
ages, or miles, which poſſibly we double and multiply ſeveral times. 
All that we thus amaſs together in our thoughts, is poſitive, and the 


aſſemblage of a great number of poſitive ideas of ſpace or 8 , 


2. In a figurative ſenſe, to add one thing to another, 
generally with ſome ſhare of reproach, either of ea- 
gerneſs or indiſcrimination. 


Such as amaſ all relations, muſt err in ſome, and be unbelieved 


in many. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Do not content yourſelves with mere words, leſt your improve - 
ments only amaſs a heap of Ry phraſes, - : 
= atti's Improvement 4 the Mind. 
The life of Homer has been written, by amaſſing: of 

tions and hints the writers could 
Ana'ss. 1. / [amas, Fr.] An aſſemblage ; an accu- 

mulation, LES | 
This pillar is but a medley or amaſe of all the precedent orna- 
ments, making a new kind by ſtealth, Wetton. 


meet with, in order to tell a ſtory 


To Aua“ rBR. v. a. [from a and mate. See Mars.) A 
t 18 


1. To accompany; to entertain as a companion, 
now obſolete. | 
A lovely bevy of fair ladies ſate, 
Courted of many a jolly paramour, 

The which them did in modeſt wiſe amate, 


And each one ſought his lady to aggrate. Fairy Queen, 


with precipitation, whether of fear or cou- 


[Lat.] A perſon who writes | 


| A% "tn. atv, [fro naine, FRY! old f : C's 
ALTY LOQUENCE. i, % [altus and Jogwor, Lat.] High ot bo m_Katve, of waigue, 1d Fr; derived 


the tradi- 


2. To _— to ſtrike with horrour. In this ſenſe, it 
5 b. from the old French matter, to cruſh or 
ue. 


AMaTo'rCULIST. . . [amatorculus, Lat.] A little 
inſignificant lover; a pretender to affection. Dia · 


A'MATORY. adj, [amatorius, Lat.] Relating to love; 


caufing love. | 
It is the ſame thing whether one raviſh Lucretia by force, as 

Tarquin, or 1 Gurl potions not only allure her; but neceſſitate 

her to ſatiify 

inevitably, to follow him 


- 


is luſt; and incline her effeQvally, and draw ber 


atantouſly, Bramball LAU. 


* 


* 


A M 5 


| AMAURO'SIS, n, /. Laube] A dimne(s vf fight,'not | 


from any viſible defect in i 
diſtemperature of the inner parts, occaſioning the 
repreſentations of flies and duſt floating before the 

| «op which appearances are the parts of the retina 

d and compreſſed by the blood-veſſels being too 
much diſtended ; ſo that, in many of its parts, all 
ſenſe is loſt, and therefore no images can be painted 
upon them z whereby the eyes continually rolling 
round, man 
them, are o 


eye, but from ſome 


thoſe arteries which run over the bottom of the 
eye, Quincy, 
To AMA*'ZE. v, a. [from a, and maze, perplexity.] 
. To 2 * with terrour, 1 N 
ea, I will make many people amazed at th d their ki 
ſhall be horribly afraid for hes when l (hal brandith ay ſword 


before them, and they ſhall tremble at every moment; every man 
Yor his own life In the day of the fall. wha : Tua. 


2. To put into confuſion with wonder, 
Oo, heav'nly palr, and with your dazzling virtues, 
Your courage, truth, your Innocenco and love, 
we and charm mankind, 


3- To put into per lexity, | 
That cannot chooſe but amaze him, If he be not amazed, he 
will be mocked yz if he be amazed, he will every way be mocked. 


: Shakeſpeare. 
Ana'zs. 2. J [from the verb amaze.) Aſtoniſhment ; 
confuſion, either of fear or wonder, We es 


Fairfax, whoſe name tn arms thro' Europe ringe) 
And fills all mouths with envy or with vraiſe, Ds 


Smith, 


And all her jealous monarchs with amaze. Milton, 
Meantime the 'Trojan cuts bis wat'ry way, 
Fix'd on his voyage, through the curling fea z/ 
Then caſting back his eyes, with dire amaze, 
„Sees on the Punick ſhore the mounting blaze, Dryden, 
 Ana"zsbLY, adv, [from amazed.) Conſuſedly z with 


amazement ; with confuſion, 
I ſpeak amaxedly, and It becomes 


ay marvel, and my mellage. Shakeſpeare. 
tands Macbeth thus amazedly F „ 
Come, fiſters, cheer we up his forights, Sbaleſpeare. 


Aux zZTUuN fes. . /. [from amazed.) The ſtate of be- 


ing amazed aſtoniſhment ; wonder ; confuſion, 
was by at the opening of the tarthel, heard the old ſhepherd 
deliver the manner how he found It z whereupon, after a little 
«mamnedneſi, we wore all commanded out of the chamber, Shakeſp, 
AMAZEMENT, . J. [from amaze.] 
1. Such a confuſed apprehenſion as does not leave rea- 
fon its full force; extreme fear; horrour, 
ED He anſwer'd nought at all; but adding new 
Fear to his firſt amazement, ſtaring wide, 
With ſtony eyes, and heartleſs hollow hue, 
Aſtoniih'd ſtood, as one that had eſpy'd 


| 


Infernal furles, with thelr chains unty'd, Fal Queen. | 
Nut look ! amazement on thy mother ſits z 

O ſtep between her and her fighting ſoul 1 

Cancelt In weakeſt bodies ſtrontzeſt works, Shakeſpeare. 


me 


r. Extreme dejection. 
. He ended, and his words Impreſſſon left 
Of much amazement to th! Infernal crew, 
Diftrafted and ſurpris'd with deep diſmay 
« Ar theſe (ad ridings, 
3. Height of admiration, 
Had you, ſome ages paſt, this race of glory 
Run, with amazement we ſhould read your ftoryy 
But living virtue, all achlevements puſt, | 
Meets envy ill to grapple-with at laſt, Waller. 
4+ Aſtoniſhment ; wonder at an unexpected event. 
| They knew that It was he which fat for alms at the Bagutifyl 
Gate or the temple, and they were filled with wonder and amaze- 
meat at that which had happened unto him. Aeli. 
AMAZING, participial adi. I from amaze.) Wonderful; 
aſtoniſhing. + 
It Is an-amazing thing to ſo the preſeat deſolation of Italy, when 
one conſiders what Incredible multitudes It abounded with during 
the relgns of the Roman e;nperours, Addiſon, 
AMAZINGLY. adv. [from amazing. To a degree that 
may exeite altoniſhment ; wondertuily, 
It we arife to the world of ſpirits, our knowledge of them muſt 
be ameulagly Impertedt, when there Is not the leaſt grain of ſand 
but has tao many difficulties belonging to It for the wiſeſt philoſo- 
her to anſwer, _ Watts Logich, 
MAZON, . /. Ie and ay The Amazons were a 
race of women famous for valour, who inhabited 
Caucaſus z they are ſo called from their cutting off 
their brealts, to uſe their weapons better, A warlike 
woman z a virago. | 
Stay, ſtay thy hands, thau art an amazon, 
And fightett with the (word, Shatsſpedres 
AMBAGES, n. J. [Lat.] A circuit of words z a circum- 
locutory form of ſpeech z a multiplicity of words; 
un indireQ manner of expreſſion, | 
"They gave thoſh complex Ideas names, that the 
enlily recard and diſcourſe of things they were aal 


might the more 
y converſant in, 


without long amdager and clireumlocutions z and that the things. 


they were continually to give and receive information about, might 


be the eafier and quicker understood. | Locke. 
Awnaiciovs, adj, [from ambage:.)] Circumlocutory ; 
perplexed z tedious, | Dig. 
Aussie bt. . 7 [ambaſade, Fr.] Embaſly ; cha- 
_ or buſineſs of ag amballador: a word not now 

n ule. 


When you diſgrac'd wo In my ambafſude, 
"Then 1 degraded you from being king. 


AMBA'SSADOUR. », of Jr, Fr. embaxadeor, 
Span. It js written difterently, as it is ſuppoſed to 
come from the French or Spaniſh language 1 and the 
_— derivation being uncertain, it is not eaſy to 
ſettle its orthography. Some derive it from the 
Hebrew wa, te te, and Wad, a ter i others 
from ambatsr, which, in the old Gauliſh, ſignified a 
| firwant z whence ambaſ/cia, in low Latin, is found to 
ſignify wie, and amba/ciater, n ſervant , Others 
-  dequee it from dc, in old Teutonick, gay 
lag a et, and Turin mentions a poſſbility 
of it eſcent 


yo" "_w 91 — 2 88 a 
«ad, anc TRE IVY ing the a ndin 
an ambaſſadour, to be in — 4 


t an act of ſubmit. 
ſon, All theſe derivations lead to write am ”, 
not gonad) A perſon ſent in a public manner 

from one (overeign power to another, and ſuppoſed 

to repreſeat the power from which he is ſent. The 


+ perſon of an ambaſſadour is inviolable. - 


| ang of objects, falling ſucceſſively upon | 
cure, 'The cure of this depends upon | 
a removal of the ſtagnations in the extremities of | 


| Who is of leſs 


ſent on a meſſage. 


name of a meſſenger from a ſovereign power, and 
ſometimes, ludicrouſly, from common perſons. In 
the juridical and formal language, it fignifies par- 
another country, and is diſtinguiſhed from an envey, 
ignity. 
Give firſt admittance to th' ambaſadourt, Shateſpeare. 
Nor aſk'd your leavey nor did your faith implore ; ? 
But come without a pledge, my own 1 Dryden. 
Oft have their black ambaſ/adonrs appear'd | 
AMBA'SSADRESS. 1. / [ambaſſadrice, Fr.] 
1. The lady of an ambaſſadour. | 
2, In ludicrous language, a woman 
Come you to menace war, and loud deftance ? 
Or does the peaceful olive grace your brow ? Rowe. 
Ausf GE,. J [from ambaſſadour.] An embaſly ; 
Maximilian entertained them with dilatory anſwers z ſo as the 
formal part of their ambaſſuge might well warrant their . 
ſtay. | con. 
A'MBER. 1. . [from ambar, Arab. whence the | 
A yellow tranſparent ſubſtance of a gummous or bituminous con- 
ſiſtenee, but a reſinous taſte, and a ſmell like oil of turpentine; chiefly 
found in the Baltick ſea, along the coaſts of Prutlia, Some na- 
even to the animal Kingdom. Pliny deſcribes it as a refigous juice, 
oozing from aged pines and firs, and diſcharged thence into the ſea. 
He adds, that it, was hence the ancients gave it the denomination 
tion of the tears of Birds z others, the urine of a beaſt z others, the 
ſcum of the lake Cephiſis, near the Atlantick z others, a congela- 
tion formed in the Baltick, and in ſome fountains, where it is found 
the ſea Trom ſubterraneous ſources z but this opinion Is alfo diſ- 
carded, as good amber having been found in digging at a confide- 
rable diſtance from the ſea; as that A on the coaſt. Boer 
plants, elaborated by heat Into a cryſtalline form, Within ſome 
ieces of amber have been found leaves and infeQts included z which 
ſeems to indicate, either that the amber was arlginally in a fluid 
rendered ſuſceptible of the leaves and inſets, Amber, when rub- 
bed, draws or attraQts bodies to it; and, by friction, is brought to 
ield light pretty copiouſly in the dark. Some diſtinguiſh amber 
ſed to be of a different nature and denomination ;z the one called 
Jet, the other ambergriz, Trevoux, Chambers. 
Liquid amber is a kind of native balſam or reſin, like turpen- 
| ris. It flows from an inciſion made in the bark of a fine 
large tree in New Spain, called by the natives oſe/o/. Chambers. 
f light penetrateth any clear body that is coloured, as painted 


Ambaſſadbur is, in 
ticularly a miniſter of the higheſt rank reſiding in 
Rais'd by theſe hopes, I ſent no news before, 
Loaden with gifts, and fill'd the courts of Zama. Addiſon. 
Well, my ambaſſadreſt . 
the buſineſs of an ambaſſadour, 
ower 
writers formed ambarum.] 
turaliſts refer it to the vegetable, others to the mineral, and ſome 
of ſuccinum, ſrom ſuccus, juice, Some have imagined It a concre- 
ſwimming like pitch, Others ſuppoſe It a bitumen trickling into 
haave ranks it with camphire, which ig a concrete oil of aromatic 
ſtate, or that, having been expoſed to the ſun, it was ſoftened, and 
nto yellow, white, brown, and black : but the two latter are ſup- 
tine; clear, reddiſh, or yellowiſh ; of a pleaſant ſmell, almoſt like 
aſs, amber, water, and the like, it gives the light the colour of 


The ſpoils of elephants the roots inlay, 
„ And ſtudded amber darts a golden ray. Pope 
Au. adj, Conſiſting of amber. 
With ſcarfs, and fans, and double charge of bray'ry, 
With amber bracelets, beads, and all this knav'ry, Shakeſp. 
A*MBER=DRINK. . ½ Drink of the colour of amber, 


or reſembling amber in colour and tranſparency, 
All your clear amber-drink is flat. Bacon, 
A'MBERGRI8, . / [from amber and gris, or grey; that 

is, grey amber.) | 

A tragrant drug, that melts almoſt like wax, commonly of a 
reyiſh or aſh colour, uſed both as a me and a cordial. Some 
magine it to be the excrement of a bird, which, being melted 
by the heat of the ſun, and waſhed off the ſhore by the waves, Is 
(wallowed by whales, who return it back in the condition we find 
it, Others conclude It to be the excrement of a cetaceous fiſh, 
becauſe ſometimes found in the inteſtines of ſuch animals, But 
we have no Inſtance of any excrement capable of melting like wax; 
and if it were the excrement of a whale, it ſhould rather be found 
where theſe animals abound, as about Greenland, Others take 
it for a kind of wax or gum, which diftils from trees, and drops 
into the ſea, where it congeals. Many of the orlentals imagine it 
ſprings out of the ſea, av naphtha does out of ſome fountains. 
thers aſſert it to be a vegetable productlon, IſTulng out of the 
root of a tree, whole roots always ſhoot towards the fea, and diſ- 
charge themſelves into it, Others maintain, that ambergrit is made 
from the hoyey-combs, which fall into the ſea from the rocks, 
where the bees had formed thelr neſts; ſeveral perſons having ſeen 
pieces that were half u, and half plain honey-comb; and 
others have found large pleces of ris, in which, when broke, 
honey-comb, and honey too, were found in the middle. Neumann 
abſolutely denics it to be an animal ſubſtance, as not yielding, in 
the analyſis, any one animal principle. He concludes it to be a 


into the form in which we find It. Trevonx, Chambers, 
Bermudas wall'd with rocks, VH does not know 
That happy iſland, where huge lemons grow, 
Where i ning pearl, coral, and many a pound, 
On the rich ſhore, of ambergris is found? 0 
Aung $KED, or muſt ſeed, reſembles millet, is of a 
bitteriſh taſte, and brought dry from Martinico and 
Egypt. | ' Chambers. 
AMBER TREK. . 2 [ /ratex Africanus ambram ſpirans.] 
A ſhrub, whoſe beauty is in its ſmall evergreen leaves, 
which grow as cloſe as heath, and, being bruiſed be- 
tween the fingers, emit a very fragrant odour. Miller. 
AMBIDEAXTER, . /. [Lat.] Hes 
1. A man who has equally the uſe of both his hands, 
Rodiginus, undertaking to give a reaſon of ambidexters, and 
left-handed men, delivereth a third opinion. Brown, 


2. A man who is equally ready to act on either ſide, 
in party diſputes, This ſenſe is ludicrous, 

AmntprxTRRITY. % [from l 

1. The _ of being able equally to uſe both hands. 

2. Double dealing. 

AvninikxTROUS. adj}. [from ambidexter, Lat.] 

1. Having, with equal facility, the uſe of either hand. 


Others, not confidering ambidexirens and left-handed men, do 
totally ſubmit unto the efficacy of the liver. Brews. 


2. Double dealing ; practiſing on both ſides. 
PE top condemns the double ou of trimmers, and all falſe, 
ſhuflling, and altre dealings. L'Eftrange. 
Amnntbas'xtrousxass, / [from ambidextreous.] The 
quality of being ambidextrous. Dig. 
A*MnB1BENT. %. [ambicns, Lat.) Surrounding z en- 


[| 


compalling ; We 


* 


r language, the general | 


u medium. Peacham, 
No interwoven reeds u garland made, 755 
To hide his brows within the vulgar fade; 1 
But poplar wreathes around his temples ſpread, OD 
And tears of amber trickled down his head, Addiſon, 


bitumen iſluing out'sf the earth into the ſea z at firſt of a viſcous. 
conſiſtence, but hardening, by its mixture with ſome liquid naphtha, | - 


This which yields or fils +. 
All ſpace, the ambient air wide interfus'd, _ 
The thickneſs of a mu requiſite to produce any colour, d 
only on the denſity of the plate, and not on 
medium. , ; | 
Around him dance the roſy hours, 
And damaſking the ground with flow'rs,. | N 
With ambient ſweets perfume the morn. Fenton to L. Gorer, 
Illuſtrious virtues, who by turns have rule 155 
With ha py laws her empire to ſuſtain, | | 3 
And with full pow'r aflert her ambient main. Prior, 
The ambient ether is too liquid and empty, to impel horizontatty 
with that prodigious _y l . « Bentley, 
A MBIGU, n. /. French. ] An entertainment conſiſtin 
not of regular courſes, but of a medley of diſhes ſet on 


together, | 
When ſtralten'd In your time, and ſervants few, 
You'd richly then compoſe an ambigs ; 
Where firſt and ſecond courſe, and your deſert, 
All in one fingle table have their part. King's Art of Cookery, 
Anniou'tty. . J [from ambigueus.) Doubtfulnels of 


meaning; uncertainty of ſignification ; double mean - 


ing. ' 
Vit ambiguities they often entangle themſelves, not marking 
what doth agree to the word of God in ivſelf, and what ig re ad 
of outward accidents, Nd Hoo: 

We can clear theſe ambiguities, 7 : 
And know their ſpring, their head, their true deſcent. Sbalep. 
The words are of ſingle figilfication, without any ambiguity; 
and therefore I ſhall not trouble you, by ſtraining for an interpreta. 
tion, where there is no difficulty ; or diſtinctlon, where there is 
no difference. . ey a South, 
AMBIGUOUS. adj. [ambiguus, Lat.] iy 
1. Doubtful ; having two meanings; of uncertain fig- 
nification. 3 5 
But what have been thy anſwersg what but dark, . 
 Ambiguons, and with doubtful ſenſe deluding ?. Million. 
Some expreſſions in the covenant were ambigucus, and were left 
ſo ; becaule the perſons who framed them were not all of one 
mind. 8 | Clarenden. 
2. Applied to perſons uſing doubtful expreflions. It 
is applied to expreſſions, or thoſe that uſe them, not 


W 7 4 


* *s * 
3 1 


that of the ambizn 


. Newton"; Optieli. 


% 


: * _ * 


to a dubious or ſuſpended ſtate of mind. 
Th' ambiguous god, who rul'd her lab'ring breaſts 
In theſe myſterious words his mind expreſt; 


Some truths reveal'd, in terms involv'd the reſt, Dryden. 
© Silence at length the gay Antinous broke, 
Conſtrain'd a ſmile, and thus ambiguous ſpoke. Popa, 


AmB1GuousLY. adv, [from ambizuous,] In an am- 
| biguous manner; doubtfully ; uncertainly ; with dou. 
ble meaning. BE. ED 
| AMB1"GUOUSNESS. 2. /. [from ambiguous, The qua. 
lity of being ambiguous ; uncertainty of meaning; 
duplicity of ſignification. | | 
AmMB1'LOGY. n. J. [from ambo, Lat. and aoy@-.] Talk 
of ambiguous or doubtful ſignitication, Did. 
AmMB1LoqQuous. adj, [from ambo and /oquor, Lat.] 
Uſing ambiguous and doubtful expreſſions, Dig. 
AMBrLOQuY. 8 [ ambiloguium, Lat.] The uſe of 
— doubtful and indeterminate expreſſions ; diſcourſe of 
doubtful meaning. N Dia. 
A'MBIT\ 2. / [ambitus, Lat.] The compaſs or circuit 
of any thing ; the line that encompaſſes any thing. 
The tuſk of a wild boar winds about almoſt into a perfe& ring 
or hoopz only it is a little writhen. In meaſuring by the ambit, 


it is long or round about a foot and two inches; its baſis an inch 
over. ; Grew's Maſæum. 
AmB1'T10N, 2. / [ambitio, Lat. the deſire of ſomes, 
thing __— is poſſeſſed at preſent.] | 
1. The deſire of 1 or honour. 2 
Who would think, without having ſuch a mind as Antiphilus, 
that ſo great gogdneſs could not have bound gratefulneſs? and ſo 
high advancement not have ſatisfied his ambition ? Sidn'y. 
2. The deſire of any thing great or excellent. 
The quick'ning power would be, and ſo would reſt; 
The ſenſe would not be only, but be well: | 
But wit's ambition longeth to the beſt, 
For it deſires in endleſs bliſs to dwell. 
| Urge them, while their ſouls 
Are capable of this ambition; | 
Leſt zeal, now melted by the windy breath 
Of ſoft petitions, 'pity, and remorſe, | 
| Cool and congeal again to what it was. _ © Shakeſpeare. 
3. It is uſed with to before a verb, and of before a noun. 


I had a very early ambition to recommend myſelf to your Lord- 


Dove . 


"IN; 


* patronage. Addiſon. 
here was an ambition of wit, and an affectation of gayety. 
Pope's Preface to bis Letters. 


 AmB1'TiIOUs, adj. [ambitiofus, Lat.] 

1. Seized or touched with ambition; defirous of ad- 
vancement; eager of honours ; aſpiring. It has the 
particle of before the object of ambition, if a noun; 
ro, if expreſſed by a 4 


We ſeem ambitious God's whole work t' undo. Donne, 
The neighb'ring monarchs, by thy beauty led, 
Contend in crowds, ambitious of thy bed : 
The world is at thy choice, except but one, | : 
Except but him thou canſt not chooſe aloge. Dryden. 


You have been pleaſed not to ſuffer an old man to go diſ- 
contented out of the world, for want of that protection f which 
he had been ſo long ambitious. Dryden. 

Trajan, a prince ambitious of glory, deſcended to the mouths. 
of the Tigris and Euphrates, and went upon the ocean, where, 
leeing a veſſel trading to the | Indies, he had thoughts of outdo- 
1 Alexander. Arbuthnot on Coin» 
ager to grow bigger; aſpiring. / | 

have ſeen | 
Th' ambitious ocean ſwell, and rage, and foam, 
| To be exalted with the threat'ning clouds, Shakeſpearts 
AmBi'TIOusLY, adv, [from ambitious.) In an am-. 
bitious manner z with eagerneſs of advancement or 
preference. | 
With ſuch glad hearts did our deſpairing men 


Salute th' appearance of the prince's fleet ; 
And each ambitioufly would claim the ken, | 
That with firſt eyes did diſtant ſafety meet. Dryden, 
Here Flecknoe, as a place to fame well known, 
Ambitiexſly defign'd his Sh—'s throne, Dryden. 
AwniTiovsness. / [from ambitious.) The qua- 


lity of being ambitious, 
A'MutiTUDE, . % [ambio, Lat.] Compaſs ; cir- 
cuit ; circumference. Did. 
To A'MBLE. V. N. [ ambler, Fr. ambulo, Lat.] 
1. To move upon an amble. See AmnLu. 

It is good, on ſome occaſions, to enjoy as much of the pre- 
fent, as will not endanger our futurity; and to provide our- 
elves of the victuoſo's ſaddle, which WA be ſure 9 

2. 10 


the world le ypoh che hagdeſt tot. 


AMB 
without hard ſhocks;'or ſhaking. | | 
al ?—A rich man that hath not the gout; 


move eaſily, 
hal 

| Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 

i ſenſe, to move with ſubmiſſion, and 

a — N as a horſe that ambles uſes a gait not 


e toying, wheedling, whim ring ſhe, 
Shall make him amb/e on a fip's meſſage, 
And take the diſtaff with a hand as patient, 
As Cer did Hercules. Nee Jane Shore, 
4. To walk daintily and affectedly. 


1 am rudely ſtampt, and want love's majeſty, 
To ſtrut before a wanton ambling nymph. 


-uBLE. 1. , [from To 
4 * which 3 horſe removes both his legs on one 
| fide; as, on the far fide, he removes his fore and 
hinder leg of the ſame fide at one time, whilſt the 
legs ont Te near ſide ſtand ſtill ; and, when the far 
legs are upon the ground, the near ſide removes the 
fore leg and hinder leg, and the legs on the far fide 
ſtand fill. An amble-is the firſt pace of young 
colts, but when they have ſtrength to trot, they quit 
it. There is no amble in the manage; riding-maſ- 
ters allow only of walk, trot, and gallop. A horſe 
may be put from a trot to a gallop without ſtop. 

; but he cannot be pu 


ping t from an amb/e to * 
1 without a ſtop, which interrupts the juſtneſs of 


the manage. 


A'MBLER. 2. /+ 
taught to amble ; a 

\ A'MBLINGLY. adv. | 

bling movement. 


AMBRO'SIA. . , [ap6gooia.) : 

1. The imaginary food of the gods, from which every 
thing eminently pleaſing to the ſmell or taſte is 
called ambro/ia. | 1 

2. The name of a plant. 

It has male floſculous flowers, produced on ſeparate parts of the 
ſame plant from the fruit, having no viſible petals ; the fruit 
which ſucceeds the female mee '* ſhaped like a club, and is 

ickl taining one oblong n each, i 
erbe, 88 1. The marine or ſea ambrofia, 2, Taller un- 
ſavoury ſea ambroſia. 3. The talleſt Canada embryfa. Miller. 

AMBRO'SIAL, adj. [from ambreſia.] Partaking of the 
nature or qualities of ambroſia; fragrant ; deli- 
cious ; deleQable. oy | 

Thus while God ſpake, 3 fragrance fill'd 
All heaven, and in the bleſſed ſpirits elect 


from To amble.) A horſe that has been 
acer, | 
rom ambling.] With an am- 


— 


* Senſe of new joy ineffable diffus d. Milton. 
The giſts of heaven my following ſong purſues, 
Aerial honey and ambroſeal dewss Dryden. 
To fartheſt ſhores th' ambroſial ſpirit flies, | 
Sweet to the world, and grateful to the ſkies, Pope. 


AuRRY. u. / [a word corrupted from almonry.] 

1. The place where the almoner lives, or where 
are diſtributed, FE . 

2. The place where plate, and utenſils for houſekeep- 
ing, are kept; alſo a cupboard for keeping cold vic- 
tuals: a word till uſed in the northern counties, 
and in Scotland. 


Auns Ack. . / [from ambo, Lat. and ace.] A dou- 
ble ace; ſo called when two dice turn up the ace. 
1 had rather be in this choice, than throw ambs ace for my life. | 

| Shakeſpeare's All's evell that ends cell. 
This will be yet clearer, by conſidering his own inſtance of caſt- 
ing ambs ace, though it partake more of contingency than of 
freedom. Suppoſing the poſiture of the party's hand who did throw 
the dice, ſuppoſing the figure of the table, and of the dice them- 
ſelves, ſuppoſing the meaſure of force applied, and ſuppoſing all 
other things which did concur to the production of that caſt, to 
be the very ſame they were, there is no doubt but in this caſe the 
caſt is neceſſary, Bramball againſt Hobbes, 


AMBULA'TION. . J. [ambulatio, Lat.] The act of 
From dhe occult and inviſible motion of the muſcles, in Ration, 
proceed more offenſive laſſitudes than from ambulation. 

FELL Brown's Vulgar Errours. | 

AMBULATORY. (9.6 [ ambulo, 2 ln 

1. That which has the power or faculty of walking. 

The gradient, or ambulatory, are ſuch as require ſome baſis, 
or bottom, to uphold them in their motions : ſuch were thoſe 
ſelf- moving ſtatues, which, unleſs mo detained, would of 
themſelves run away. ilkins's Math, Magick. 


2. That which happens during a paſſage or walk, 
He was ſent to conduce hither the princeſs, of whom his ma- 
jeſty had an ambulatory view in his travels. Motton. 
3. Moveable; as, an ambulatory court; a court which 
removes from place to place for the exerciſe of its 
juriſdiction, | a | 
AMpurY. . / A bloody wart on any part of a 
horſe's body. Cs TM 


AmBusCA'DE. . / [embuſeade, Fr. See Amnusn.] 
A 38 ſtation in which men lie to ſurpriſe others; 
ambuſh, | 

Then waving high her torch, the ſignal made, 
Which rous'd the Grecians from their amhuſcade. Dryden. 
When I behold a faſhionable table ſet out, 1 fancy that gouts, 


fevers, and lethargies, with innumerable diſtempers, lie in am- 
buſcade among the diſhes. Addiſon. 


AmBusCA'D0. u. % [emboſeada, Span.] A private 
poſt, in order to ſurpriſe an enemy. _ 
Sometimes ſhe driveth o'er a ſoldier's neck, 
And then he dreams of cutting foreign throats, 
Of breaches, my 6g Spaniſh blades, 
| Of healths five fathom deep, Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 
Aurvsu. . % N Fr. from bois, a wood; 
whence embuſcher, to hide in woods, ambuſhes being 
=="; as laid under the concealment of thick fo- 
3, 


1. The poſt where 


; ales 


ſoldiers or aſſaſſins are placed, in 
order to fall unexpeQedly upon an enemy, 
The reſidue retired deccitfully towards the place of their 3 
es iſſued more, Then the earl maintained the fight. But 
enemy, intending to draw the Engliſh further into their ambuſh, 


away at an eaſy pace, Hayward. 
| Charge | charge l their ground the faint Taxallane yield, 
Buld in cloſe aden, baſe du Ind, Emp. 


open ficld, Dryden's 


Shakeſpeare. | 


amble.] A pace or movement 


Farrier's Dict. 


| beſt and eldeſt perſons of every ſept, ſhould bring in all the idle per- 


| A'MENANCE. 


AMENDMENT, . / [emendatio, Lat.] It ſignifies, in 


A M E 
1. The act of ſurpriſing another, by lying in wait, or 
lodging in a ſecret poſt. 
| Nor ſhall we need, 
With dangerous expedition, to invade 
Heav'n, whole 7 walls fear no aſſault or ſiege, 
Or ambuſb from the deep. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
3. The ſtate of „ "wo privately, in order to ſur- 
priſe ; the ſtate of lying in wait. 
4. Perhaps the perſons placed in private ſtations. 


For you, my noble lord of Lancaſter, 
Onde ald 1 lay an ambuſp for your life. Shakeſp. Richard II. 


A*'MBU8SuE8D. adj. [from ambu/b.] Placed in ambuſh ; 
lying in wait. . | #1 
Thick as the ſhades, there iſſue ſwarming bands 
Of ambuſb'd men, whom, by their arms and dreſs, ' 
To be Taxallan enemies I gueſs. Dryd: Indian Emperor. 
A'MBUSHMENT. 3. / [from ambuſh; which ſee.] Am. 
buſh; ſurpriſe : a word now not uſed, 


Like as a wily fox, that having ſpied 
Where on a ſunny bank the lambs do Plays 
, 


Full cloſely eren Bel the hinder 

Lies in ambuſbment of his hoped prey. 
AmBu'sT. adj. [ambuſtus, Lat.] Burnt ; ſcalded. Did. 
AmMBu'sT10N. u. / [ambuſtio, Lat.] A burn; a ſcald. 
A'MEL. n. , [email, Fr.] The matter with which 


the variegated works are overlaid, which we call 
enamelled. | 100 


The materials of glaſs, melted with caleined un, compoſe an . 


undiaphanous body, This white amel is the bafis of all theſe fine 
concretes that goldſmiths and artificers employ in the curious 
art of enamelling. Boyle on Colours, 
AMEN, adv. [A word of which the original has gi- 
ven riſe to many conjectures. Scaliger writes, that 
it is Arabick ; and the Rabbies make it the com- 
und of the initials of three words, ſignifying he 
ord is a faithful king ; but the word ſeems merely 
Hebrew, on, which, with a long train of deriva- 
tives, ſignifies firmneſs, certainty, fidelity.) A term 
uſed in devotions, by which, at the end of a prayer, 
we mean, /o be it; at the end of a creed, /o it is. 
One cried, God bleſs us | and, Amen ! the other, 
As they had ſeen me with theſe hangman's hands. 


Liſtening their fear, I could not ſay Amen, 


When they did ſay God bleſs us. Shakeſp. Macheth. 
Bleiled be the Lord God of Iſrael, from everlaſting and to ever- 


laſting, Amen and amen, alm xli. 13. 


AMENABLE. adj. [ameſnable, Fr. amener quelga'un, in 


the French courts, ſignifies, to oblige one to appear 

to anſwer a charge exhibited againſt him.] Re- 

ſponſible ; ſubject ſo as to be liable to enquiries or 
accounts, | | 

Again, becauſe the inferiour fort were looſe and poor, and not 

. amenable to the law, he provided, by another act, that five of the 


1 


ſons of their ſurname) to be juſtified by the law. 

= Sir Jabn Davies on Ira and. 
1. . [They ſeem to come from amener,- 
Fr.] Conduct; behaviour; mien: 


AuRENAOR. 


words 1920 
For he is fit to uſe in all eſſays, 
Whether for arms and warlike amenancey 
Or elſe for wiſe and civil governance. 
Well kend him ſo far ſpace, 
Th' enchanter, by his arms and amenance, 
When under him he ſaw his Lybian Reed to prahce, 
: | Fairy Queen, 
To AMEND. v. a. [amender, Fr. emendo, Lat.] 
1. To correct; to change any thing that is wrong to 
ſomething better. 


| 


ö 


Spenſer. 


2. To reform the life, or leave wickedneſs, In theſe | 


two caſes we uſually write mend. See Med. 
Amend your ways and your doings, and I will cauſe you to dwel] 
in this place, | | erem. vil. 3. 
3. To reſtore paſſages in writers, which the copiers 
are ſuppoſed to have depraved; to recover the true 
reading. 


To AMEND. v. #, To grow better. To amend differs | 


from to improve; to improve ſuppoſes, or not denies, 
that the thing is well already, but o amend implies 
ſomething wrong. _ | | 

As my fortune either amend: or impairs, 


you. 
At his touch, 
Such ſanctity hath heaven given his hand, 


They preſently amend. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
AME'NDE. n. /. [French] This word, in French, 
ſignifies' a fine, by which recompence is ſuppoſed 
to be made for the fault committed, We uſe, in a 
cognate ſignification, the word amends, 


AMENDMENT. . /, [amendement, Fr.] 
1. A change from bad for the better. 

Before it was preſented on the ſtage, ſome things in it have paſſed 

your approbation and amendment. Dryden. 

Man is always mending and altering his works ; but nature ob- 

ſerves the ſame tenour, becauſe her works are ſo perfect, that there 

is no place for amendments; nothing that can be reprehended. 

X Ray on the Creation, 

There are many natural defects in the underſtanding, capable 

of amendment, which are overlooked and wholly neg » Locks 


2. Reformation of life. 

Our Lord and Saviour was of opinion, that they which would 
not be drawn to amendment of life, by the teſtimony which Moſes 
and the prophets have given, concerning the miſeries that follow 
finners after death, were not likely to be perſuaded by other means, 

although God from the dead ſhould have raiſed them up eie 

e. 

Behold ! famine and plague, tribulation and anguiſh, are ſent as 

ſcourges for amendment. 2 Kſdras, xvi. 19. 

Though a ſerious purpoſe of amendment, and true acts of contri- 

tion, before the habit, may be accepted by God; yet there is no 

ſure judgment whether this purpoſe be ſerious, or theſe acts true acts 

of contrition, : Hammond's Prattical Catechiſm, 
3- Recovery of health, : 

Your honour's »layers, hearing your amendment, 
Are come to play a pleaſant comedy. Shakeſpeare. 


it unto 


I may declare 
e Sidney. 


/ 


[4 


law, the correction of an errour committed in a pro- 
ceſs, and eſpied before or after judgment; and ſome- 
times after the party's ſceking advantage by the 
errour. | | | Blount. 


hs 


Aviz'nvzr; b, / [from amend] The pe on at 


amends any thing. 
Aug ups. 2. /. N Fr. from which it feems 
| -to be accidentally corrupted.] Recompence ; com- 
penſation ; atonement. Pn we Ng $ 
If I have too auſterely puniſh'd you, 
Your compenſation makes amends. 
Of the amend: rerovered, little or nothing returns to thole that 
had ſuffered the wrong, but commonly all runs into the 1 
a E Eſſays. 


There 1, a pris'ner chain'd, ſcarce freely draw 
The air impriſon'd alſo, cloſe and damp, 
Unwholeſome draught; but here & fi | 
The breath of heav*n freſh blowing, pure and ſweet, 
With day-ſpring born; here leave nie to reſpire. 
- Some little hopes I have yet remaining, that 
world ſome part of amends for many ill plays, by an 


m 
heroick potm. 

f den. 
If our ſouls be immortal, this makes abundant amends and 
compenſation for the frailties of life, and ſufferings of this tate, 

EE ki ind ; +. +, +» Tillaſens 

It is a ſtrong argument for retribution hereafter, that. virtuous 
perſons are very often unfortunate, and vitious perſons proſperous 3 
which is repugnant to the nature of a Being, who appears infinitely 
wiſe and good in all his works ; unleſs we may ſuppoſe that ſacks 

a promiſcuous diſtribution, which was neceſſary on the deſigus of 

providence in this life, will be rectiſied and made amends for in ano- 

ther n f e N Spettaror. 
Aux x IT v. . / [amenits, Fr. amen tas, Lat.] Ples- 

ſantneſs ; agreeableneſs of ſimation. 

If the fituation of Babylon was ſuch at firſt as in the days of 


Herodotus, it was a ſeat of ameniry and pleafurt. Brown. 
AMENTA'CEOUS, adj. [amentatus, Lat.] Hanging as 
Lr | Reo ne 
he pine tree hath amentaceous flowers, or katking, Miller. 


To AME'RCE. v. a. [amercier, Fr. p w, Auge: 
ſeems to give the W MS * 5 


1. To puniſh with a pecuniary penalty; to exact a 
fine; to inflict a forfeiture, Its a hin originally 


uridical, but adopted by other writers, and is uſed 
y Spenſer of puniſhments in general. | 
Where every one that miſſeth her make, 3 
Shall be by him amerc'd with penance due. Spenſtr. 
But I'll amerce you with ſo ſtrong a fine,  _ 1 
That you ſhall all repent the loſs of mine. Shakeſpeare. 
All the ſuitors were conſiderably amerced; yet this proved but 
an ineffectual remedy for thoſe miſchiefs. i Hale. 


2. Sometimes with the particle in before the fine. 
They ſhall amerce him in an hundred ſhekels of filver, and 

them unto the father of the damſel, becauſe he hath brought up an 

evil name upon a virgin of Iſrael, Deut. xxii, 19. 


3. Sometimes it is uſed, in imitation of the Greek 
conſtruction, with the particle 7 N 
Millions of ſpitits, for his fault amerc'd 
Of heav'n, and from eternal ſplendours flung | 
Poor his revolt, Milton, 


Amus'RCER. . / [from amerce.] He that ſets à fine 
upon any miſdemeanour ; he that decrees or inflicte 
any pecuniary puniſhment or forfeiture. | 

ME'RCEMENT: 55 from amerce.] The pecuniary 

ME"RCIAMENT, f puniſhment of an offender, who 

fintids at the mercy of the king, or other lord in hig 

court, EEE | owes 
All amercements and fines that ſhall be impoſed upon them, ſhall 
come unto themſelves, ; SOpenſer's State of Ireland. 


AMES ACE. 1. %. [a corruption of the word ambs ace, 
which appears, from very old authorities, to have 
been early ſoftened by omitting the ö.] Two aces on 
two dice. „ 8 
But then my ſtudy was to cog the dies, 

And dext'rouſly to throw the lucky ſice: 

To ſhun ames ace, that ſwept my ftakes away; 

And watch the box; for fear they ſhould torivey 

Falſe bones, and put upon me in the play. Dryden. 


A'Msss. #. / [corrupted from amice.] A prieſt's veſta 
ment, 8 


AMETHO'DICAL. adj. r a and method.] Out of 
method; without method; irregular. 


AMETHVYST. ». / [aui9vr@-, con to wine, or 
contrary to drunkenneſs ; ſo called, either becauſe it 
is not quite of the colour of wine, or becauſe it was 
imagined to prevent inebriation. ] 


A precious ſtone of a violet colour, bordering on 1 The 
oriental amethyſt is the hardeſt, ſcarceſt, and moſt valuable; it is 
generally of a dove colour, though ſome are purple, and others 
white like the diamond. The German is of a violet colour, and 
the Spaniſh are of three ſorts ; the beſt are the blackeſt or deepeſt 
violet: others are almoſt quite white, and ſome few tinctured with 
yellow. The amethyſt is not extremely hard, but eaſy to be 
engraved upon, and 1s next in value to the emerald, | 

Savary. Chambers. 
Some ſtones approached the granate complexion ; and ſeveral 
nearly reſembled the amethyſt, Weedward. 


A'METHY8T [in heraldry] ſignifies the ſame colour 
in a nobleman's coat, that purpure does in a gentlez 
man's. | | | 

AMBETHY'STINE. adj, [from amethy/f.) Reſembling an 
amethyſt in colour. | | 

A kind of —_— flint, not compoſed of cryſtals or grains, 
but one entire maſly ſtone, | Crows 

A'MIABLE. adj. [amiable, Fr.] 

1. Lovely ; pleaſing, 


That which is good in the aRtions of men, doth not only delight 


as profitable, but as amiable allo. | 


give 


» 


* 


She told her, while ſhe kept it, 
Twould make her amiable, ſubdue my father 
Entirely to het love; but if ſhe loſt it, 
Or made a gift of it, my father's eye 
Should hold her loathed. 
2. Pretending love; ſhewing love. 
Lay amiable ſiege to the honeſty of this Ford's wife ; uſe your 
art of wooing. Shakeſpedre. 
A*MIABLENESS. #. /. (hom, amiable.) The quality 
2 being amiable ; lovelineſs ; power of raiſing 
ove, | E 
As ſoon as the natural galety and amiableneſs of the young man 


wears off, they have nothing left to commend them, but lie by 
among the lumber and refuſe of the ſpecies, Aadiſon. 


A'MIABLY. adv. [from amiable.) In an amiable man- 
ner; In ſuch a manner as to excite love. 


A'MICABLE. 


Shak(ſpeare's Othelloy 


l 


A M1 


K MIC ABLE. adj, [amicabilis, Lat.] F riendly; kind. 


It is commonly uſed of more than one ; as, they 
live in an amicable manner ; but we ſeldom ſay, an 
_ amicable nftion, or an amicable man, though it be ſo 
uſed in this paſſage, | | | 
O grace lerene | oh virtue heav'nly fair, 
| # Divine oblivion of low-thoughted care | 
Freſh blooming hope, gay daughter of the ky ! 
nd faith, our early immortality ! 
nter each mild, each amicable gueſt j 
Recelve and wrap me in eternal reſt, Pope, 
A'M1CABLENESS. . % [from amicable.) The quality 
of being amicable ; friendlineſs ; good-will. 
A'mMiCABLy, adv, [from amicable.) In an amicable 
-. wa in a friendly way; with good-will and con+ 
cord, ; 


Sy ſee 
Through the dun miſt, in blooming beauty freſh, 
Two lovely youths, that amicably walkt | 
O'er verdant meads, and pleas'd, perhaps, revolv'd 
Anna's late conqueſts. 

I found my ſubjecte amlicably join 
To leffen their defect), by citing mine. 


Philips, 


Prior, 
In Holland Itſelf, where it is pretended that the variety of ſeQty 
Jlning with the Kad, dd attmpe to detroy the repblck. 
m * 
* e Jo t's Church if Englard Man, 
A'mics, 1. J. Camidbus, Lat, amid, Fr. Primum ex ſex 
indumentis epiſtopo & proſbyteriis communibus ſunt u- 
mictus, alba, cingulum, flola, manipulus, & planeta, 
Du Cange, Amidtus f collum flringitur, & pettus 
tegitur, caſtilatem interioris hominis defignat egit 
enim cor, ne vanitates cogitet 3 firingit autem collum, ne 
inde ad linguam tranſeat mendacium. Bruno.] The firſt 
or undermoſt part of a prieſt's habit, over which he 
wears the alb. 
Thus paſs'd the night fo foul, till morning fair 
Came forth with pilgrim Reps in amice grey. 


On ſome a prleſt, ſuccin@ In amice white, 
Attends, 


mn . prep. [from a and mid, or midft.] 


1. In the midſt ; equally diſtant from either extremity, 
Ot the fruit 
Of each tree in the garden we may eat; 
But of the fruit of this falt tree amidff 
The garden, God hath ſaid, yo ſhall not eat, Milton. 
The two ports, the bagnlo, and Donatelli's ſtatue of the great 
duke, awidft the four (laves chained to his pedeſtal, are very noble 
fights, | . Addiſon, 
2. Mingled with ; ſurrounded 
another thing. 
Aud my flock with woe my voice I tear, 
And, but bewitch'd, who to his flock would moan ? 


o hills amid the alr encounter'd hills, 
Hurl'd to and fro with Jaculatlon dire. 
What have I done, to name that wealthy ſwaln, 
The boar amid my cryſtal fireams I bring, 
And ſouthern winds to blaſt my flow'ry ſprings 
Amata's breaſt the fury thus invades, 
And fires with rage amid the ſylvan ſhades, 
9. Among j conjoined with. 
hat tho* no real volce nor ſaund 
Amid their radiant orbs be found ? 
In reaſon's ear they all rejoice, 
And utter forth a glorious voice, 
For ever ſinging, as they ſhine, 
«4 The hand that made us is divine," Addiſon. 
Aw1's, adv. [from a, which, in this form of compo- 
lition, often ſignifies according to, and un, the Eng- 
lich particle, which ſhews any thing, like the Gree 
mags to be wrong z as, to mi/count, to count errone- 
oul 10 to mie, to commit a crime: aii therefore 
lignifies ot right, or out of orden. | 


1. Faulty z criminal, 
or that, which thou haſt (worn to do amiſi, 


Jy yet ame, when it Is truly done, agen Kine You: 
2. Faultily ; criminally, 
We hope therefore to retorm ourſelves, If at any time we have 


Jone ami, Iv not to fever ourſelves from the church we were of 
de tote. Hooters 


Milton, 
Pope. 


0 ye powers that ſearch 
The heart of man, and weigh his Inmoſt thoughts, 
It 1 have done ami/s, impute it not 

3 In an ill ſenſe. 
| She figh'd withal, they conſtrued all nie, 

And thought the with'd to kill who long'd to kiſs, 
5 | Fairfax, 

4. Wrong i improper ; unfit. | 

Kxamples have not generally the force of laws, which all men 
ought to keep, but of counſels only and perfuations, not ami/e 
ay followed by them, whoſe cafe da the like, er. 

Methinks, though a man had all ſcience, and all ay et 
u might not be c to have fore conſcience, otfon. 
5. Wrong z not according to the perfection of the 
thing, whatever it be. 
Your kindred de not much awiſ, tis true; 
Yet 1 am ſomewhat better born than you. Dryden, 
I bullt a wall, and when the maſons plaid the knaves, nothing 
delighted me ſo much as to land by, while my fervants threw 
don what was /d, Swift, 

6. Reproachſul ; irreverent. | 

Kvery people, nation, and language, which ſpeak any thing 
2 againſt the Qod of Shadrach, Meſhach, and Abedneyo, 
be cut In pleces, and their houſes ſhall be made s qunghill; 

becauſe there du no other God that can deliver after this fort. 
| Daniel, lil. 80. 

», Impaired in health ; as, I was ſomewhat 4% yel. 
terday, but am well to-day. 

8. A is marked as an adverb, though it cannot 
always be adverbially rendered ; becauſe it always 
follows the ſubſtantive to which it relates, —_ 

to the nature of adjectives in Engliſh ; and thou 
we ſay the ation was a/, we never ſay an a 
neon. 


Ann is uſed by Shat As a nou ſubltantive, 
y To ck *y as — 4 nature * ; 8 


Kach toy ſeeme prolague to ſome great amiſs 
Awi'inion, «. / (ae, Lat.] Loſk. > 
R v. «. Lane, Lat.] To loſe: a word little 

u 


by z in the ambit of 


les is water congealed by the frigidity of the air, whereby It 
acquireth no new form, but rather a conſiſtence or determination 


of its diffluency, and amitteth not Its eſſence, but condition of 
fluidity, Brown's Vulgar Errouri. 


A'miTY, . /. [amitit, Fr. amicitia, Lat.] Friendſhip, 


whether publick between nations, oppoſed to war; 


or among the people, oppoſed to di/cord 3 or between 
private perſons, FEET ? 
The prophet David did think, that the very meeting of men 
together, and their accompanying one another to the houſe of God, 
- ſhould make the bond of their love inſoluble, and tie them in 
league of inviolable amity. Hooker, | 
The monarchy of Great Britain was in league and _ with 
all the world, Sir Jobs Davies on Ireland, 
You have a noble and a true concelt | 
Of godlike amiry z which appears moſt 
In bearing thus the abſence of your lord. 
And ye, oh Tyrians, with immortal hate 
Purſue this race, this farvice dedicate 
To my deplored aſhes ; let there be 
"Twixt us and them no league nor amity. 


AMMO'NIAC, . / The name of a drug. 


Gum AMMONIAC is brought from the Eaſt Indies, and is ſuppoſed 
to ooge from an umbelliterous plant, Dioſcorides ſays, it is the 
juice of a kind of ferula growing in Barbary, and the plant is 
called agaſy/lis. Pliny calls the tree metopion, which, he ſays, 

rows near the Temple of Jupiter Ammon, whence the gum takes 
name. It ought to be in dry drops, white within, yellowiſh 
without, eaſily tufible, reſinous, ſomewhat bitter, and of a very 
ſharp taſte and ſmell, ſomewhat like garlick. This gum is ſaid 

to have ſerved the ancients for incenſe, in their ſacrifices, 
Savary. Trevoux. 

SAL AMMONIA is a volatile ſalt of two kinds, ancient and mo- 
dern. The ancient ſort, deſcribed by Pliny and Dioſcorides, was 
a native ſalt, generated in thoſe large inns where the crowds of 

lgrims, coming from the le of Jupiter Ammon, uſed tv 
odgez Who travelling upon camels, and thoſe creatures in Cyrene, 
where that celebrated temple ſtood, urining in the Rables, or in the 
| parched ſands, out of this urine, which Is remarkably ſtrong, 
aroſe a kind of ſalt, denominated ſometimes from the temple, 
Ammoniac, and ſometimes from the country, c No more 
of this ſalt is produced there; and, from this deficiency, ſome 
ſuſpect there never was any ſuch thing 1 but this ſuſpicion is re- 
moved, by the large quantities of a ſalt, nearly of the ſame nature, 
thrown out by mount /Etna, 
z where long- 


The modern ſal ammoniac is made in Egypt 
laſs bottles, filled with foot, a little ſea ſalt, and the 


. Shakeſpeare, 


Denham, 


necked 
urine of cattle, and having their mouths luted with à piece of 
wet cotton; are placed over an oven or furnace, in a thick bed 
of afhes, nothing but the necks appearing) and kept there two 
days and a night, with a continual g fire» The team (wells 
up the cotton, and forms a paſte at the vent-hole, hindering the 
ſalts from evaporating z which ſtick to the top of the bottle, and 
are taken _ thoſe large cakes, which they ſend to England, 
Only foot exhaled from dung is the proper ingredient. in this 
preparation z and the dung of camels affords the ſtrongeſt. | 
ur chymitts imitate the Egyptian ſal ammeniac, by adding one 
part of common ſalt to five of urine, with which ſome mix that 
vantity of ſoot z and putting the whole in a veſſel, they raiſe 
trom It, by ſublimation, a white, friable, farinaceous ſubſtance, 
which they call ſal ammoniac. | Chambers. 
AMMONI'ACAL, adj. [from ammoniac.] Having the 
properties of ammoniac ſalt, ' 

Human blood calcined yields no fixed ſalt; nor is it a ſal am- 
monlack, for that remains immutable after repeated diſtilla- 
tions z and diſtillation deftroys the ammontacal quality of animal 
ſalts, and turns them alkaline: ſo that it is a Pie neither quite 
fixed, nor quite volatile, nor quite acid, nor quite alkaline, nor 
quite ammoniacal z but ſoft and benign, approaching neareſt to the 
nature of ſal ammonlac. Arbutbner, 

AMMUNITION, 4. % [fu ed by ſome to come from 
amonitio, which, in the barous ages, ſeems to have 
ſignified ſupply of proviſion; but it ſurely may be 
more reaſonably der 
cheſes & munitions, things for the fortreſſes.] Military 
ſtores, 

They muſt make themſelves defenſible againſt ſtrangers z and 
muſt have the aſſiſtance of ſome able military man, and conve- 
nient arms and ammunition for their defence. Bacon, 

The colonel ſtald to put in the ammunition he brought with 
him Which was only twelve barrels of powder, and twelve hun- 
dred weight of match. | Clarendon. 

All che rich mines of learning ranſackt are, 
To furniſh ammunition for this war, Deinbam. 
But now, his ſtores of ammunition ſpent, 
His naked valour is his only guard : 
Rare thunders are from his dumb cannon ſent, 
And ſolitary guns are ſcarcely heard, . 


Dryden 
AMMuN1'T1ON BREAD: . % Bread for the ſupply of 


the armies or garriſons. 


A'mnuSTY. . % E An act of oblivion; an 
act by which erimes againſt the government, to a 
certain time, are ſo obliterated, that they can never 
be brought into charge. 

I never read of a law enafted to take away the force of al] 
laws, by which a man may ſafely commit, upon the laſt of June, 
what he would infallibly be hanged for, if he committed It on the 
firſt of July z by which the greateſt criminals may eſcape, pro- 
vided they continue long enough in power to antiqfate thelr 
crimes, and, by Rifling them a while, deceive the — yogi into 
an amneſty, h a 

Auxi'corisr. . / [amnicela, Lat.) Inhabiting near 
a river, | Dia. 


Amx1i'GtnoOvus. . / [amnigenns, Lat.] Born of a river. 


Dig. 
pt ee 1. J. [Lat. perhaps from 4½0..] 


The innermoſt membrane with which the fatus in the womb 
Is moſt immediately covered, and with which the reſt of the ſe- 
cundines, the chorion, and alantols, are cjeRed after birth. It is 
whiter and thinner than the chorlon. It allo contains a nutri. 
tious humour, ſeparated by glands for that ſe, with which 
the fatus is preſerved. It is outwardly cloathe with the urinary 
membrane and the chorion, which fometimes Rick fo cloſe to one 
another, that they can ſcarce be ſeparated. It has allo its veſlels 
from the ſame origin as the chorlon. incy. 


AMO'MUM. ». / Lat.] A fort of fruit. 
The commentators on Pl ny and Dioſcorides ſuppoſe it to be a 
fruit different from ours. The modern amonum appears to be 
the e of the ancients, or brd flone-parſley, It refembles 
the muſcat grape, This fruit is brought trom the Eaſt Indies, 
and makes part of treacle. It is of a hot ſpicy taſte and ſmell, 


Ty *. 71. 
Auo' xa. | EY 1 
Auo' xs. Prep. [amang, gemang, Saxon. ] 


1. Mingled with ; placed with other perſons ot things 
on every ſide, "af 4 
Among tf frrawberrics fow here and there ſome borage-ſeed ; nnd 
you thall find the ftrawberrics under thoſe leaves far 
than their fellows, | 


Swift, 


$a *. 


derived from munitio, fortification ; | 


mere large |. 


5 he 


AMP 


Tue voce of God they heard, | 
Now walking in the garden, by ſoft winds 
| Brought to their ears, while day declin'd : they heard, 
And from his preſence hid themſelves, among 5 
The thiekeſt trees, both man and wife. Milton, 
2. Conjoined with others, ſo as to make part of the 
number, „ „ 1 aol 
I have then, as you ſee, obſerved the failings of many gre 
wits among ft the moderne, who have attempted to write an epie 
m. : | D 
There were, among the old Roman ſtatues, ' ſeveral of Ve 
in different poſtures and habits ; as there are many particular 
figures of her made after the ſame defign, Audio. 
A*mor1$T, #./; [from amour.] An inamorato ; a gil. 
lant z a man profeſling love. 35 
Female beauties are as fickle in their faces as their minds: 
though caſualties ſhould ſpare them, age brings in a neceſſity of 


decay z leaving doters upon red and white perplexed by jnce;. 
tainty both of the continuance of their miſtreſs's kindneſs, and 
her beauty, both which are neceſſary to the amorjſt's joys and quiet, 


| Boyle, 
AMORO'SO. n. /. [Ital.] A man enamoured. Did. 
A*MOROUS, adj, [ amoreſo, Ital.] th 
1. In love; enamoured: with the particle of before 
the thing loved; in Shakeſpeare, on. 
Sure my brother is amorens on Hero; and hath withdrawn her 
father to 4 with him about it. Shakeſpeare, 
The am'rous maſter own'd her potent eyes, 
Sigh'd'when he look'd, and trembled as he drew; 
Each flowing line confirm'd his firſt ſurprize, 
And as the piece advanc'd, the paſſion grew. Prior 
2. 4:5 inclined to love; diſpoſed to fondned; 
nd. ; 
Apes, as ſoon as they have brought forth their young, keey 
their eyes faſtened on them, and are never weary of admiring 
their beauty; ſo moren is nature of whatſoever ſhe produces. 


5 Dryden Dufreſ 4 
3. Relating, or belonging to love. EN " 
I that am not ſhap'd for ſportive tricks, 
Nor made ta. court an am rou looking-glaſs, 
I, that am rudely ſtampt, Shakeſpeare's Richerd Ill. 
And into all things from her air inſpir'd 
The ſpirit of love, and amvrous delight. Milton. 
In the amorous net 
Firſt caught, they lik'd ; and each his liking choſe. Millan. 
O how I long my careleſs limbs to lay 
Under the plantane's ſhade, and all the day 
With am'rous airs my fancy entertain, 
Invoke the muſes, and improve my vein ! Waller, 
A eur. ady, [from amorous.] Fondly ; loy. 
ingly, 
When thou wilt ſwim in that live-bath 
Each fiſh, which every channel hath, 
Will amorouſly to thee ſwim, 
. Gladder to catch thee, than thou him. Donne, 


A*mORoOv8NEss. #. / [from amorous.] The quality of 
being amorous ; fondneſs; lovingneſs ; love. 


All Gynecia's actions were interpreted by Baſilius, as proceed- 
ing from jealouſy of his amcrouſneſs. idney, 

Lindamor has wit, and amorouſneſs enough to make him find 
it more eaſy to defend fair ladies, than to defend himſelf again 
them. Beyle on Colours, | 


AMORT, adv. [a la mort, Fr.] In the ſtate of the 


dead; dejetted ; depreſſed ; ſpiritleſs. 
How fares my Kate? what, ſweeting, all amore F 
Shakeſpeare's Taming of the Shrew, 
AmMoRT1ZA'TION, os . Lamortiſſement, amortiſſable, 
Amo'tTIZEMeEnT, J Fr.] The right or act of tranf- 
ferring lands to mortmain ; that is, to ſome com- 
munity that never is to ceaſe. 

Every one of the religious orders was confirmed by one pope or 


other; and they made an eſpecial proviſion for them, after the 
laws of amertization were devited and put in uſe by princes. 


| Ayliffe's Parergon Juri Canonici. 

To AMO'RTIZE, v. a. [ amortir, Fr.) To alien lands 

or tenements to any corporation, guild, or fraternity, 

and their ſucceſſors ; which cannot be done without 
licence of the king, and the lord of the manour. 

| Blount. 

This did concern the kingdom, to have farms ſaMficient to 

maintain an able body out of penury, and to amortize part of the 

lands unto the yeomunry, or middle part of the people, Bacon, 

To Ano've. v. a. [amoveo, Lat.] 


1- To remove from a poſt or ſtation : a juridical ſenſe. 


2. To remove; to move; to alter: a ſenſe now out of 
ule. Go 
Therewith, amoved from his ſober mood, 
And lives he yet, ſaid he, that wrought this act? | 
And do the heavens afford him vital food ? Fairy Rueen, 


At her ſo piteous cry was much amd 
Fairy Queen. 


Her champion ſtout, 

To Autun r. v. u. [monter, Fr.] 

1. To riſe to in the accumulative quantity; to com- 
poſe in the whole: with the particle zo. It is uſed 
of ſeveral ſums in quantities added yogether. 

Let un compute a little more particularly how much this will 
amount ts, or how many oceans of water would be neceſſary to 
compole this great ocean rowling it the air, without bounds or 
banks, | Burna's They» 

2. It is uſed, figuratively, of the conſequence riſing 
from any thing taken altogether, 

The errours of young men are the ruin of buſineſs 3 but the 
errours of aged men amountr but to this, that more might have 
been done, or ſooner. | Baton: 

Judgments that are made on the wrong fide of the danger 
amount to no more than an affectation of ſkill, without either 
credit or effect. L Eftrerge* 

Awto'unT. . / [from To amount.) The ſum total; the 
reſult of ſeveral ſums or quantities accumulated. 

And now, ye lying vanities of life, 
Where are you now, and what is your amcunt Þ 
Vexation, diſappointment, and remorſe,  Thonſh 

Ano'ur, nf. [amour, Fr. amor, Lat.] An affair of 
E an intrigue: generally uſed of vitious 

ove. The os ſounds like oo in poor, 


No man is of ſo general and diffuſive a luſt, as to proſecus 
his amours all the world over; and let it burn never fo out- 


_ rageouſly, yet the impure flame will either die of itſelf, or con - 
lume the body that re. Heath it, | ” South: 


The reftleſs youth ſearch'd all the world around 
But how can Jove in his amour: be found ? Addiſens 
Aurs R. #, 6 (amppe, Sax.} A tumour, with inflam- 
mation t bile : a word ſaid, by Skinner, to 0 1 
5. 


in uſe in Eſſex; but, perhaps, not found in 
n | AMPIHL- 


+. » 


AMP 


AMPHI'BIOUS. adj. [4,p+ and g-] | 


1. That which partakes of two natures, 
two elements; as, in air and water. 

| A creature of amphibious nature, : 

On land a beaſt, a fiſh in water. ; Hudibras. 

Thoſe are called amphibious, which live freely in the air, upon the 

earth, and yet are obſerved to live long upon water, as if they were 

natural inhabitants of that element ; though it be worth the exa- 

ination to know, whether any of thoſe creatures that live at eaſe, 

2 by choice, a good while, or at any time, upon the carth, can 

live, a long time together, fectly under water. Locke. 

Fiſhes contain much oil, and amphibious animals participate 

ſomewhat of the nature of fiſhes, and are oily. Arbuthnot. 

2. Of a mixt nature, in alluſion to animals that live in 


air and water. 7 
Traulus of amphibious breed, 
Motley fruit of mungrel ſeed 
By the dam from lordlings ſprung, 
By the fire exhal'd from dung. 
- | 
MPHI BIOUSNESS. N. : N a 
n quality of being able to live in different elements. 


*GICAL. adj. [from amphibology.] Doubt- 


ſo as to live in 


AMPH1BOLO 
1 adv, [from amphibolegical.) 
Doubtfully ; with a doubtful meaning. 
AMPHIBO'LOGY. . /. [2j«@16hoyias ] Diſcourſe of 
uncertain meaning. It is diftinguithed from equi- 
wocation, which means the double fignification of a 
ſingle word; as, noli regem occidere timere bonum eſt, 
is amphibology 3 captare lepores, meaning, by lepores, 
either hares or jeſts, is equzvocation, : 
Now the fallacies, whereby men deceive others, and are deceived 


themſelves, the ancients have divided into verbal and real z of the | 
verbal, and ſuch as conclude from miſtakes of the word, there are] | 


but two worthy our notation z the fallacy of equivocation, and 
emphibelogy. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
110 that affirm'd, 'gainſt ſenſe, ſnow black to be, 
Might prove it by this amphibelogy 3 
A not what they ſeem. Verſes on Cleaveland. 
In defining obvious appearances, we are to uſe what 1s moſt lain 
and eaſy z that the mind be not miſled by ampbibologies into falla- 
cious deductions. a f Glanville, 
 AmynHiy0LOUs. adj. [Ag. and .] Toſſed from 
one to another; ſtriking each way. 
Never was there ſuch an amphiboirus quarrel, buth parties de- 
claring themſelves for the king, and making uſe of his name in all 
their remonſtrances, to juſtify their actions. Howell, 
AmMPHI'LOGY. 1. J. LAH and e.. ] Equivocation ; 
ambiguity. | Di. 


AMPHISB.ANNA. n. , [Lat. apνν“⁸] A ſerpent 


ſuppoſed to have two heads, and by conſequence to | 


move with either end foremolt. ; : 
Phat the ampbiſbœ na, that is, a ſmaller kind of ſerpent, which 
moveth forward and backward, hath two heads, or one at either 
extreme, was affirmed by Nicander, and others. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
Scorpion, and aſp, and ampbiſbæ na dire. Milton. 


AMYHTSCII. n. J. [Lat. au$iown, of p. and *I, 
a ſhadow.] Thoſe people dwelling in climates, 
wherein the ſhadows, at different times of the year, 
fall both ways; to the north pole, when the ſun is in 
the ſouthern ſigns ; and to the ſouth pole, when he is 
in the northern ſigns. Theſe are the people who 
iphabit the torrid zone. 

Aurniruk' Ar RER. 1. / [of 4u@ilargor, of apps and 

Heco. l 
having its area encompaſſed with rows of ſeats one 
above another; where ſpectators might behold ſpec- 
tacles, as ſtage-plays, or gladiators. The theatres 
of the ancients were built in the form of a ſemicircle, 
only exceeding a juſt ſemicircle by one fourth part of 
the diameter; and the amphitheatre is two theatres 
joined together; ſo that the longeſt diameter of 


the amphitheatre was to the ſhorteſt, as one and a 
half to one. 
Wichin, an amphitheatre appear'd 
Rais'd in degrees; to ſixty paces rear'd, 
That when a man was plac'd in one degree, 3 
Heiglt was allow'd for him above to ſee. Dryden. 
Conceive a man placed in the burning iron chair at Lyons, 
amid the inſults and mockeries of a crowded amphitheatre, and (till 


keeping his ſeat; or ſtretched upon a grate of iron, over coals of |. 


fire, and breathing out his ſoul among the exquiſite ſufferings of 


ſuch a tedious execution, rather than renounce his religion, or 
blaſpheme his Saviour. 


Addiſon. 
A'MPLE. adj. [amplus, Lat.] 
1. Large; wide; extended, 
h Hcav'n detcends 
In univerſal bounty, ſhedding herbs, 
And fruits, and flowers, on Nature's ample lap. Thomſon, 


2. Great in bulk. 
1id your letters pierce the 
griet— 
| She took 'em, and read 'em in my preſence, 
And now and then an ample tear trill'd down 
Her delicate cheeks, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
3- Unlimited ; without reſtriction. | 
Have what you aſk, your preſents 1 receive ; 
Land where and when you pleaſe, with ample leave. Dryden. 
4. Liberal; large; without parſimony. 
It we ſpeak of ſtrict juſtice, God could no way have been bound 


to requite man's labours in ſo large and ample manner as human 
telicity doth import; in as much as 


the dignity of this exceedeth 

ſo far the other's value. | | Hooler. 
5. Magnificent; ſplendid. 

Jo diſpoſe the prince the more willingly to undertake his relief, 

tlie carl made ample promiſes, that, within ſo many days after the 


liege ſhould be raiſed, he would advance his highneſs's levies with 
two thouſand men. 


6, Diffuſive ; not contracted 
that is, not an epitome. 


Amyiensss. 1. , [from ample.] The quality of being 
ample; largeneſs; ſplendour. | 
Impoſſible it is for a perſon of my condition to produce any 


thing in proportion either to the ampleneſs of the body you repre- 
ſent, or of the places you bear. South, 
To AurTIA TE. v. 4. [amplio, Lat.] To enlarge; to 
make greater; to extend. 
He ſhall look upon it, not to traduce or extenuate, but to ex- 
plain and dilucidate, to add and amtliate. Breton. 
Aur ti Trion. 1. , [from ampliate.] 
1. Enlargement; exaggeration; extenſion. 
5 Odious matters admit not of an ampliation, but ought to be re- 
3 and interpreted in the mildeſt ſenſe. Ayliffe's Purer gen. 
2. Piffuſeneſs ; enlargement. 


The obſcurity of the ſabieR 
of moſt un e 


queen to any demonſtration of 


Clarenden. 
; as, an ample narrative, 


and the prejudice and prepoſſeſſion 


Swift. | 
. [from amphibious.] The 


To A'MPLIFY. v. a. [ amplifier, Fr.] 


A building in a circular or oval form, | 


4. Splendour; grandeur ; dignity, 


A*MPLY. adv. [ampl?, Lat.] 


3- Atlarge; copiouſly ; with a diffuſive detail. 


may plead excule for any ampliations or repeti- 


4 


AMP 


tions that may be found, whilft 1 labour to expreſs myſelf plain 
and f ull, i Holder . 


To AMPLI'FICATE, v. a. 1 Lat.] To — 
. | ick. 


to ſpread out; to ampli 


AMPLIFICA'T1ON- 2. % [amplification, Fr. amplifica- 


tio, Lat.] 


1. Enlargement; extenſion. 
2. It is uſually taken in a rhetorical ſenſe, and implies 


exaggerated repreſentation, or diffuſe narrative; an 


image heightened beyond reality; a narrative en- 


larged with many circumſtances. 
I ſhall ſummarily, without any amplification at all, ſhew in what 
manner defects have been ſupplied, Davies. 
Things unknown ſeem greater than they are, and are uſually 
received with amplifications above their nature. Brown's FVulg. Err. 
Is the poet juſtifiable for relating ſuch incredible amplification ? 
It may be anſwered, if he had put theſe extravagances into the 
mouth of Ulyſſes, he had been unpardonable z but they ſuit well 


the character of Alcinous. Pope. 
A'MPLIFIER. . /; [from To amplify.] One that en- 
larges any thing ; one that exaggerates; one that 
repreſents any thing with a large diſplay of the beſt 
circumſtances; it being uſually taken in a good ſenſe. 


Dorillaus could need no amplifier's mouth for the higheſt point 
of praiſe. Sidney. 


1. To enlarge; to increaſe any material ſubſtance, or 
object of ſenſe. 


So when a great moneyed man hath divided his cheſts, and 
coins, and bags, he ſeemeth to himſelf richer than he was : and 
therefore a way to amplify any thing, is to break it, and to make 
anatomy of it in ſeveral parts, and to examine it according to the 
ſeveral circumſtances. Bacon. 


All concaves that proceed from more narrow to more broad, do 
lify the ſound at the coming out, Bacon. 
2. To enlarge, or extend any thing incorporeal. 

As the reputation of the Roman prelates grew up in theſe blind 
ages, ſo grew up in them withal a defire of amplifying their power, 
that they might be as great in temporal forces, as men's opinions 
have formed them in firitual matters. Raleigh. 

3. To exaggerate any thing; to enlarge it by the man- 
ner of repreſentation. | ; 
Thy general is my lover; I have been 
The book of his good acts; whence men have read 
His fame unparallel'd, haply amplified. Shakeſpeare, 

Since I have plainly laid open the negligence and errours of 
every age that is paſt, I would not willingly ſeem to flatter the 
preſent, by ampl:fying the diligence and true judgment of thoſe 

ſervitours that have laboured in this vineyard, Davies. 
4. To enlarge; to improve by new additions. 
In paraphraſe the author's words are not ſtrictly followed, his 
ſenſe too is amplified but not altered, as Waller's tranſlation of 
Virgil. | Dryden. 
I feel age advancing, and my health is inſufficient to increaſe 


and amplify theſe remarks, to confirm and improve theſe rules, 
and to illuminate the ſeveral pages. Watts. 


To A'MPLIFY, v. 2. Frequently with the particle on. 


1. To ſpeak largely in many words; to lay one's ſelf 


out in diffuſion, 


When you affect to amplify on the former branches of a 
diſcourſe, you will often lay a neceſſity upon yourſelf of contract- 
ing the latter, and prevent yourſelf in the moſt important part 
of your deſign, | 5 Watts's Logick, 

2. To form large or pompous repreſentations. 74 

An excellent medicine for the ſtone might be conceived, by 

amplifying apprehenſions able to break a diamond, 


Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


I have ſometimes been forced to amplify on others; but here, 

where the ſubject is ſo fruitful, that the harveſt overcomes the reaper, 

I am ſhortened by my chain. . den. 

Homer amplifies, not invents; and as there was really a people 

called Cyclopeans, ſo they might be men of great ſtature, or giants. 

P pe Od ey + 
AMPLITUDE. 2. / [amplitude, Fr. amplitude, Lat. 

1. Extent. 


Whatever I look upon, within the amplitude of heaven and 
earth, is evidence of human ignorance. Glanville, 
2. Largeneſs ; greatneſs. 


Men ſhould learn how ſevere a thing the true inquiſition of na- 


ture is, and accuſtom themſelves, by the light of particulars, to 
enlarge their minds to the amplitude of the world, and not reduce 
the world to the narrowneſs of their minds. 


Bacon. 
3. Capacity; extent of intellectual faculties. 
With more than human gifts from heav'n adorn'd, 
PerteQions abſolute, graces divine, 
And amplitude of mind to greateſt deeds. 


Milton, 


In the great frame of kingdoms and commonwealths, it is in 
the power of princes, or eſtates, to add amplitude and greatneſs to 
their kingdoms, Bacon's Eſſays. 
5. Copiouſneſs ; abundance. 
You ſhould ſay every thing which has a proper and direct ten- 
dency to this end ; always proportioning the amplitude of your mat- 


ter, and the fulneſs of your diſcourſe, to your great deſign; the 


length of your time, to the convenience of your hearers. 
h Watts's Logicks 
6. Amplitude of the range of a projectile, denotes the 
horizontal line ſubtending the path in which it 
moved. 


7. Amplitude, in aſtronomy, an arch of the horizon, 


intercepted between the true eaſt and weſt point 


thereof, and the centre of the ſun or ſtar at its riſing 
or ſetting. It is eaſtern or ortive, when the ſtar riſes ; 
and weſtern or occiduous, when the ſtar ſets. The 
caſtern or weſtern amplitude are alſo called northern 
or ſouthern, as they fall in the northern or ſouthern 
uarters of the horizon, 

agnetical amplitude is an arch of the horizon con- 
tained between the ſun at his riſing, and the eaſt or 
weſt points of the compaſs ; or, it is the difference 
of the riſing or ſetting of the ſan, from the eaſt or 
welt parts of the compaſs. Chambers. 


8. 


1. Largely; liberally. 
For whole well-being, 
So amply, and with hands ſo liberal, 
Thou haſt provided all things. Milton, 
The eyidence they had before was etiough, amply enough, to 
convince them; but they were reſolved not to be convinced; and 


to thoſe, who are reſolved not to be convinced, all motives, all ar- 
guments, are equal. 


Atterbury. 
2. At large; without reſerve. 
At return 
Of him ſo lately promis'd to thy aid, 
The woman's ſeed, obſcurely then foretold, 
Now amplier known, thy Saviour, and thy Lord, Ailton. 


Some parts of a poem require ta be amply written, and with all 


AmPUTA'T1ON. 3. /. [amputatio; Lat.] 


ANA 


the force and elegance of words; others muſt be caſt into ſhadows; 
that is, paſſed over in filence, or but faintly touched. 


. Dryden's Du „ 
To A'MPUTATE. v. a. [amputo, Lat. 


4 | Jo cut off a 
limb: a word uſed only in chirurgery. - | | 
. Amongt the cruizers, it was complained, that their ſurgeon 
were too active in amputating fractured members. 


Wiſeman's & urgery. | 


The operation of cutting off a limb, or other part of the body. 
The uſual method of performing it, in the inſtance of a leg, is as 
follows. The proper part for the operation being four or five inches 
below the knee, the ſkin and fleſh are firſt to be drawn very tight 
upwards, and ſecured from returning by a ligature two or three 
fingers broad: above this ligature another looſe one is paſſed, for 
the gripe ; which being twiſted by means of a ſtick, may be ſtrait- 
ened to any degree at pleaſure, Then the patient being conveni- 
ently fituated, and the operator placed to the inſide of the limb, 
which is to be held by one affiſtant above, and another below the 
part deſigned for the operation; and the gripe ſufficiently twiſted to 
prevent too large an hemorrhage, the fleſh is, with a ſtroke or two, 
to be ſeparated from the bone with the diſmembering knife. Then 
the perioſteum being alſo divided from the bone with the back of the 
knife, ſaw the bone aſunder with as few ſtrokes as poſſible. When 
two parallel bones are concerned, the fleſh that grows between 
them muſt likewiſe be ſeparated before the uſe of the ſaw. This 
being done, the gripe may be ſlackened, to give an opportunity of 
ſearching for the large blood veſſels, and ſecuring the hamorrhage 
at their mouths. After making proper applications to the ſtump, 
looſen the firſt ligature, and pull both the fin and the fleſh, as tar 
as conveniently may be, over the ſtump, to cover it; and ſecure 
them with the croſs ſtitch made at the depth of half or three quar- 
ters of an inch in the ſkin. Then apply pledgets, aſtringents, 
plaiſters, and other neceſſaries. C fs 

The Amazons, by the amputation of their right breaſt, had the 
freer uſe of their bow. Brown's Vulgar Errourss 
AMULET, . J. [amulette, Fr. amuletum, or amoletum, 
quod malum amolitur, Lat.] An appended remedy, or 
preſervative ; a thing hung about the neck, or any 
other part of the body, for preventing or curing of 

. ſome particular diſeaſes, 
That ſpirits are corporeal, ſeems at .firſt view a conceit dero- 


gative unto himſelf; yet herein he eſtabliſheth the doctrine of luſ- 
trations, amulets, and charms, Brown's Vulpar Errours. 


They do not certainly know the falſity of what they report; 
and their ignorance muſt ſerve you as an amulet againſt the guilt 
both of deceit and malice, Government of the Tongue. 

AMURCO SITY, #. / [amurca, Lat.] The quality of 
lees or mother of any thing. Die. 


To AMU'SE. v. 4. [amufer, Fr.] 


1. To entertain with tranquillity ; to fill with thoughts 


that engage the mind, without diſtracting it. To 
divert implies ſomething more lively, and to pleaſe, 
ſomething more important. It is therefore frequently 
taken in a ſenſe bordering on contempt. 

They think they ſee viſions, and are arrived to ſome extraordi- 
nary revelations ; when, indeed, they do but dream dreams, and 
amuſe themſelves with the fantaſtick ideas of a buſy imagination. 

| Decay of Piety. 
uch in love, ta 
1 W, alſhe 
o draw on from time to time; to keep in expec- 
tation; as, he amuſed his followers with idle promiſes. 
Amv's&MENT. . /. [amuſement, Fr.] That which 
amuſes; entertainment. 
Every intereſt or pleaſure of life, even the moſt trifling amuſe- 
ment, is ſuffered to poſtpone the one thing neceſſary, Rogers. 
During his confinement, his amuſement was to give poiſon to 
dogs and cats, and ſee them expire by flower or quicker torments. 


I cannot think it natural for a man, who is m 
amuſe himſelf with trifles. 


2. 


* Pope. 
I was left to ſtand the battle, while others, who had better * 
lents than a draper, thought it no unpleaſant amuſement to look on 
with ſafety, whilſt another was giving them diverſion at the hazard 
of his liberty, | Seviſt. 
Amvu'SER. n, /. [amuſeur, Fr.] He that amuſes, as 
with falſe promiſes. The French word is always 
taken in an ill ſenſe. | 


Amvu's1vE. adj. [from amyſe.) That which has the 
power of amuſing, I know not that this is a current 
word, 1 

ny But amaz'd, 
Beholds th' anmſive arch before him fly, 
Then vaniſh quite away. Thomſon. 


Amy GDALATE. adj. [amygdala, Lat.) Made of al- 
mondas. | FO 

AMY"GDALINE, adj, [amygdala, Lat.] Relating to 
almonds ; reſembling almonds. 

AN. article. [ane, Saxon; een, Dutch; eine, German.] 


The article indefinite, uſed before a vowel, or h mute. 
See A. | 


1. One, but with leſs emphaſis ; as, there ſtands a 
houſe, 


Since he cannot be always employed in ſtudy, reading, and con- 


verſation, there will be many an hour, beſides what his exerciſes 
will take up · | 


Locke. 
2. Any, or ſome ; as, an elephant might ſwim in this 
water. 


He was no way at an uncertainty, nor ever in the leaſt at a loſs 
concerning any branch of it. Lockes 


A wit 's a feather, and a chief a rod, : 
An honeſt man 's the nobleſt work of God, Pope. 
3+ Sometimes it 1 like a, ſome particular ſtate; 
but this is now diſuſed. 


It is certain that odours do, in a ſmall degree, nouriſh ; eſpe- 


elally the odour of wine; and we ſce men an hungred do love to 
ſmell hot bread, Bacen. 


4. An is ſometimes, in old authors, a contraction of and 
He can't flatter, he! | 
An honeſt mind and plain; he muſt ſpeak truth, 
An they will take it ſo; if not, he 's plain, 
5. Sometimes a contraction of and before if. 
Well I know | 
The clerk will ne'er wear hair on 's face that had it. 


He will an' if he live to be a man, Shakeſpeare. 
6. Sometimes it is à contraction of as if; 


My next pretty correſpondent, like Shakeſpeare's lion in Pyra- 

mus and Thiſbe, roars an' it were any nightingale. diſen. 
ANA. adv. [.] A word uſed in the preſcriptions 
of phyſick, importing the like quantity ; as wine 


and honey, @ or ana 5 ii; that is, of wine and honey 
each two ounces: X 


In the ſame weight innocence and prudence take, 
Ana of each does the juſt mixture make. 


He'll bring an apothecary with a chargeable long bill of anes. 


Dryden. : 

ANA. n. J. Books fo called from the laſt ſyllables of 
their 1 as, Scaligerana, Thuaniana; 3 _ 

| oote 


Shakeſprares 


ANA 

looſe thoughts, or caſual hints, dropped by eminent 

men, and colleQed by their friends, 1 
ANACAMPTICK, adj. LA e.] Reflecting, or re- 

flected: an anacamprick ſound, an echo ; an anacamp- 

tick hill, a hill that produces ar echo. 
ANACAMPTICKS, . 4 The doctrine of reflected light, 

or catoptricks. It has no ſingular. | 
ANACATHARTICK. . % [See CATHARTICK.] Any 


medicine that works upwards, Quincy, 
ANACEPHALAEO'SIS, n, , [ &raxifardivoy,.) Reca- 
pitulation, or ſummary of the pr cipal heads of a 


_ diſcourſe, Dis. 

Ax AC . I. /, [ſometimes vitiouſly wrtten 

Axen. I ancherite; araxwgirnge] A monk who, 
with the leave of his ſuperiour, leaves the convent 
for a more auſtere and ſolitary life, | 


Yet lies not love dead here, but here doth ſit, 
Vow'sd to this _ like an anacborite. Donne. 


AnNA'CHRONIEM, n. / [from 4,4 and g.] An 
errour in computing time, by which events are miſ- 
placed with regard to each other. It ſeems properly 
to ſignify an errour by which an event is placed too 
early z but is generally uſed for any errour in chro- 


2 . 

This leads me to the defence of the famous anachroniſm, in 
making /Encas and Dido cotemporaries 1 for it is certain, that 
the hero lived almoſt two hundred years before the building of 
Carthage. Dryden. 


Anacta'ticxs, 3. /; (414 and N.]! The doctrine 
of refracted light ; dioptricks. It has no ſingular. 
ANADIPLO'SIS. n. /. [wad maven]  Reduplication ; 

2 & figure in rhetorick, in which the laſt word of a fore- 

oing member of a period becomes the firſt of the 

lesung! ns, he retained bis virtues amidſt all bi. 

misfortunes, misfortunes avhich only his wirtues brought 
upon him, 

ANnAagoart'TiCAL, adj. w That which contri- 

butes or relates to ſpiritual elevation, or religious 
raptures j myſterious ; elevated above humanity. Did. 
NAGO'OICAL, adj, [anagogique, Fr.] Myſterious ; 
elevated; religiouſly exalted, Dis. 

AnAaagd'otCALLY, adv, de- anagogical,) Myſteri- 

ouſly ; with religious elevation. 


A'NAGRAM. . / [414 and yg6juua] A conceit ariſing 
from the letters of a name tranſpoſed ; as this, of 
„„, a, n, N, oy. at tor ne -general to Charles : 
a very laborious man, J moy/ in /anv. | 
| Though all her parts be not in th' uſual place, 

She hath yet the anagram! of a good facet 

If we might put the letters but one way, 

arth of words what could we ſay? 


In that lean Donne, 
Thy genlus cally thee not to purchaſe fame 
In keen lamblcks, but mild anagram, Dryden, 


ANaGRAMMATIOM. . , [from anagram.) The act 
or A ＋ of making anagrams. | 

| only quinteſſence that hitherto the alchymy of wit could 
draw out of names, Is anagrammatifm, or metagrammatiſm, which 
Is 4 diſſolution of a name truly written Into his letters, as his ele- 
mente, and a new connexion of it by artificial tranſpoſition, without 
addition, ſubſtractlon, or change of any letter, into different words, 
making ſome perfect ſenſe appliable to the perſon named. Camden, 


ANAGRAMMATIST. . / [from anagram.) A maker 
of anagrams, 


Yo ANAGRA'MMATIZE, v. u. [anagrammatiſer, Fr.] 
'To make anagrams, . 
AnAlvrTICK, adj. [4am wlix®..] Comforting ; cor- 
roborating : a term of 1 
Analeptich medicines cheriſh the nerves, and renew the ſpirits 
and ſtrength, Nyincy. 
AnA'tLoGAl. adj, [from analogou;.) Analogous ; hav- 
ing relation, | 
hen 1 fee many mage motions in enlmale, though 1 cannot 
all them voluntary, yet 1 fre them ſpontaneous, I have reaſon to 
conclude that theſe in their principle are not ſimply am 
ales 
Anato'alcat. adj. [from analeg y.] 
1. Uſed by way of analogy. It ſeems properly diſtin- 
uiſhed from analogevs, as words from things ; a- 
0g ONT _—_ having relation, and ana/egica/ having 


the qua ty of repreſenting relation, | 
It Is looked on only as the Image of the true Qod, and that not av 
a proper likenefy, but b yours gy e eee Seifting fleet. 


When a word, which orlginally fignities any particular Idea or 
beet, is attributed to ſeveral other objecte, not by way of reſem- 
blanco, but on the account of ſame evident reference to the original 
Wea, this Is peculiarly called an anakegical word z fo a found or 
healthy pulſe, a ſound digeſtion, found ſleep, are ſo called, with 


reference to a found and healthy conttitutlon 4 but If you ſpeak of [| 


found doQrine, or found ({peech, this iy by way of reſemblance to 
health, and the words are inetaphorical. . Watty's Logich, 
2. Analogous ; having reſemblance or relation, 
There is placed the minerals between the inanimate and vegeta- 
ble province, participating ſomething analegica/ to either. 
; Mal Origin of Mantind, 
ANnAtL0'GICALLY, adv. [from axalogical.] In an ana- 
logical manner ; in an analogous manner, 
am convinced, from the Gmplicity and unitormity of the Di. 
vine Nature, and of all his works, that there is ſome one univerſal 
principle, running through the whole ſyſtem of creatures analegi- 
and congruous to thelr relative natures, Cheyne, 
ANALO0'G1CALNES, . / [ from 2 The qua- 
lity of being analogical ; fitneſs to be applied for the 
illuſtration of ſame analogy. 


AnA'L0Gna. #. % een] An argument from | 


the cauſe to the effec, 

To AnA'tOGIAE, v. 4. (from axalegy.) To explain 
by way of — to form ſome reſemblance be. 
tween different things to conſider ſomething with 
Fogard to its analogy with ſomewhat elſe. | 

e have (ſtems of matertal bodies, diverſly figured and fitu- 
ated, If fparately confidered g they repreſent the object of the defire, 
which e avvoginnd by attrattion or gravitation, CI. 

Ana'tocovs, ad}. [4 and xy.) 

1. Having analogy z bearing ſome reſemblance or pro- 

Portion wg ſomething parallel. 
 Reoreits makes things ealy, that would be otherwiſe very hard 
, In labour, watehings, beaty, and colde 4 and then there is ſome - 
vhlng ae In the exvreite of the mind to that of the body. It ie 
folly and lat mity that makes us delicate and froward, I. Kftrange, 

3 es — ay, be drawn en $a _ 
vation of the not rormmon K* re 
the cavire of tum. PETE Ot 2 


3 


ANA 


2. It has the word zo before the thing to which the re- 
ſemblance is noted. 

This incorporeal ſubſtance may have ſome fort of exiſtence, 
analogous to corporeal extenſion i though we have-no adequate con- 
ception hereof, | Locke, 

ANALOG. ne . r F ' 

1. Reſemblance between things with regard to ſome 
circumſtances or effects; as /carning is ſaid to enlighten 
the mind ; that is, it is to the mind what lig t is 
to the eye, by enabling it to diſcover that which was 
hidden before, | 

From God it hath proceeded, that the church hath evermore 
held a preſcript form of common prayer, although not in all things 
every where the ſame, yet, for the moſt part, retaining the fame 
analogy. Hooker. 

What I here obſerve of extraordinary revelation and prophecy, 
will, by analogy and due proportion, extend even to thoſe commu- 
nications of God's will, that are requiſite to ſalvatian. South, 

2. When the thing, to which the analogy is ſuppoſed, 
happens to be mentioned, analogy has after it the par. 
ticles t or with z when both the things are mentioned 
after analogy, the particle between or betwwixt is uſed, 

If the body politick have any analogy to the natural, an act of 
oblivion were neceſſary in a hot diſtempered ſtate, Dryden. 

By analegy with all other liquors and coneretions, the form of 
the chaos, whether liquid or concrete, could not be the ſame with 
that of the preſent earth. Burnet's Theory, 

If we make Juvenal expreſs the cuſtoms of our country, rather 
than of Rome, it is when there was ſome analegy betwixt the cuſ- 
toms. Dryden. 


3. By grammarians, it is uſed to ſignify the agreement 
of ſeveral words in one common mode; as, from love 


grieved. 


AnNA'LY815, 1. J. [. | | 
1. A ſeparation of a compound body into the ſeveral 
parts of which it conſiſts. | 

There is an account of dew falling, in ſome places, in the 
form of butter, or greaſe, which grows extremely tetid; ſo that 
the wm of the dew of any place, may, perhaps, be the beſt me- 
thod of finding ſueh contents of the toil ay ate within the reach 
of the ſun, Arbutbnot. 

2. A conſideration of any thing in parts, ſo as that one 
particular is firſt conſidered, then another. 

Analyſis conſiſts in making experiments and obſervations, and in 
drawing general concluſions from them by induction, and admitting 
of no objections but ſuch as are taken from experiments, or other 
certain truths, _ | Neqwton's Opticks. 

3. A ſolution of any thing, whether corporeal or men- 
tal, to its firſt elements; as, of a ſentence to the 
ſingle words; of a compound word, to the erte 
and words which form it; of a tune, to ſingle notes; 
of an argument, to ſimple propoſitions. 

We cannot know any thing of nature, but by an analyſis of its 
true initial cauſes 3 till we know the firſt ſprings of natural mo- 
tions, we are til! but Ignorants. Glanville. 


ANALYTICAL. adj, [from analy/ir.] 


that which ſeparates any compound. See AnaLyYsS1s, 
Either may be probably maintained agulnſt the inaccurateneſs 
of the analytica/ experiments vulgarly relied on, Boyle. 
2. That which proceeds by analyſis, or by taking the 
arts of a compound into diſtin and particular con- 
deration. 8 
Deſcartes hath here infinitely outdone all the philoſophers that 
went before him, in giving a particular and analytical account of 
the univerſal fabrick : yet he — his principles but for hypo- 
theſes, ; | lanville. 
ANALY'TICALLY. adv, [from analytical.) In ſuch a 
manner as ſeparates compounds into ſimples. See 
Ax AlL vsis. WEE 
ANALYT1ICK, Ar The manner of re- 
ſolving compounds into the ſimple conſtituent or 
component parts, applied chiefly to mental opera- 
tions. : | 
He was in logick a great critick, | 
Profoundly (kiIV'd in analytich. Hudibras. 
Analytick method takes the whole compound as it finds it, 
whether it be a ſpecies or an individual, and leads us into the 
knowledge of it, by reſolving into its firſt principles, or parts, its 
generick nature, and Its ſpecial properties; and therefore it is 
called the method of reſolution. Watts's Logich, 


To ANALYZE. v. a. [aranrw,] To reſolve a com- 


pound into its firſt principles. See AnaLyYs1s. 
Chemiſtry enabling us to depurate bodies, and, in ſome meaſure, 
to analyze them, and take aſunder their heterogeneous parts, in 
many chymical experiments, we may, better than in others, know 
what manner of bodies we employ 3 art having made them more 
fimple or uncompounded, than nature alone is wont to preſent N 
us. Boyle. 
To analyze the immorality of any action Into its laſt principle z 
if it be enquired, why ſuch an action Is to be avoided, the im- 
mediate anfwer is, becauſe it is fin, Norris's Miſcelanies. 
When the ſentence is diſtinguiſhed Into ſubject and predicate, 
poſition, argument, act, object, cauſe, eſtect, adjunR, oppoſite, 
Ve. then it is analyzed _—— and metaphyſically, This 
| laſt Is what is chiefly meant in the theological ſchools, when 
they ſpeak of analyzing a text of ſcripture, Mutti“ Logick. 


A'NALYZB8R. #. / [from To analyze.) That which has 
the power of analyzing. | 
Particular reaſons incline me to doubt, whether the fire be the 
true and univerſal analyzer of mixt bodies. Royle, 
ANAMORPHO'SIS. n. / her and noeh. Deforma- 
tion ; a perſpective projection o ay ng, ſo that 
to the eye, at one point of view, it ſhall appear de- 
formed, in another, an exact and regular repreſen- 
tation. Sometimes it is made to appear confuſed to 
the naked eye, and regular, when viewed in a mir- 
rour of a certain form. 


ANANAS. 1. J. The r 
be ſpecies are, 1. Oval-ſhaped pine- apple, with a whitiſh 
fleſh. 2. Pyramidal pine-apple, with a yellow fleſh. 3. Pine- 
apple, with ſmooth leaves. 4+ 2 with ſhining green 
leaves, and ſcarce any ſpines on their edges. 5. The olive-coloured 


pine, Miller. 
Witneſs thou beſt axana, thou the pride 
Of vegetable life, beyond whate'er 
The poets Imag'd in the golden age. Thomſon, 


44 +#-h awild, The fame with penguin. Sce PEN. 
ANA PHORA, s. , [aragya.] A figure, when ſeveral 
clauſes of a ſentence are begun with the ſame word, 
or found ; as, Where is the wiſe * Where is the ſeribs? 


Where is the diſputer of this world Þ 


is formed loved; from hate, hated ; from grieve, | 


1. That which reſolves any thing into firſt principles; 


\ 


ANA 


An ar LERO'TICE, adj. LI. That which fills 
up any vacuity ; uſed of applications which promote 
- | 


A'NARCH, 2. / [See AnaxCuy.] An author of 
confuſion, | | 
Him thus the anarch old, 
With fault'ring ſpeech, and viſage incompoy'd, 
Anſwer'd. N 
Aw RKCHICGAL. adj, [from anarchy.] Confuſed ; with. 
out rule or government, 

In this ararchical and rebellious ſtate of human nature, the fa. 
culties belonging to the material world preſume to determine the 
nature of ſubjects belonging to the ſupreme Spirit. Cheyne, 

A*NARCHY, n./. [@ragxia.] Want of government; a 
ſtate in which every man is unaccountable ; a ſtate 
without magiſtracy. 

Where eldeſt Night 
And Chaos, anceſtors of Nature, hold 
Eternal anarchy, amidſt the noiſe 
Of endleſs wars, and by confufion ſtand, . Milton, 

Arbitrary power is but the firſt natural ſtep from anarchy, or the 
ſavage life; the adjuſting power and freedom being an effect and 
conſequence of maturer thinking, a 


ANASARCA. n. /. [from avs and oagt.) A Pony 
dropſy, where the whole ſubſtance is ſtuffed with 
ituitous humours, | Quincy, 


When the lympha ſtagnates, or is extravaſated under the ſkin, 
it is called an anaſarca, Arbuthnot on Diet, 


AN ASN R Cos. adj. [from anaſarca.] Relating to an 
anaſarca; partaking of the nature of an anaſarca. 
A gentlewoman laboured of an alcites, with an araſarcous (well. 
ing of her þelly, thighs, and'legs. Wiſeman, 
ANnAaSTOMA'TICK. adj. [from 21a and uy 5 That 
which has the quality of opening the veſſels, or of 
removing obſtructions. 
ANASTOMOFSIS. n. /. [from a4 and du. The 
inoſculation of veſſels, or the opening of one veſſel 
into another; as, of the arteries into the veins. 
ANASTROPHE. u. J. [| avaxgoPn, a prepoſterous plac. 
ing, from a,,. A figure whereby words which 
ſhould have been precedent, are poſtponed. 


ANATHEMA. u. ſ. [& N. 
1. A curſe pronounced by eccleſiaſtical authority; ex- 
communication. 
Her bare anathemas fall but like ſo many bruta fulmina upon the 
ſchiſmatical; who think themſelves ſhrewdly hurt, forſooth, by 
being cut off from the body, which they chooſe not to be of. 


South's Sermons, 


2. The object of the curſe, or perſon curſed. This 
ſeems the original meaning, though now little uſed, 


ANATHEMA'TICAL. adj. ¶ from anathema.) That which 
has the properties of an anathema ; that which relates 
to an anathema. 

ANATHEMA'TICALLY, adv. I from anathematical.] In 
an anathematical manner. 


To ANATHEMATIZE. v. a. [from anathema.) To 
pronounce accurſed by eccleſiaſtical authority; to 
excommunicate, 

They were therefore to be anathematized, and, with deteftation, 
branded and baniſhed out of the church. Hammond. 
ANATIFEROUS, adj, [from @nas and fero, Lat.] Pro- 

ducing ducks. Not in uſe. 

If chere be anatiferous trees, whoſe corruption breaks forth into 
barnacles z yet, it they corrupt, they degenerate into maggots, 
which produce not them again, rown's Vulgar Errours, 

ANA'TOCISM, . £ anatoci/mus, Lat. &raloxiowegs The 
accumulation of intereſt upon intereſt ; the addition 
of the intereſt due for money lent, to the original 
ſum. A ſpecies of uſury generally forbidden, 

AnaTO'MiICAL, adj. [from anatomy.] 

1. Relating or belonging to anatomy, 

When we are taught by logick to view a thing completely in 
all its parts, by the help ot diviſion, it has the uſe of an anatomical 
knife, which diſſects an animal body, and ſeparates the veins, at- 
terles, nerves, muſcles, membranes, &'c. and ſhews us the ſeveral 
parts which go to the compoſition of a complete animal. 

7 EY: Matti Logich, 

2. Proceeding upon principles taught in anatomy; 

conſidered as the object of anatomy. 

There is a natural, involuntary diſtortion of the muſcles, which 


is the anatomical caule of laughter; but there is another cauſe of 
laughter, which decency requires, Swiſts 


3. Anatomized ; diſſected; ſeparated. 
The continuation of ſolidity is apt to be confounded with, and, 


if we will look into the minute anatemical parts of matter, is little 
diſtcrent from, hardneſs. Locle. 


Ax ATOM CALLY. adv. [from anatomical.] In an ana- 
tomical manner; in the ſenſe of an anatomiſt; ac- 
cording to the doctrine of anatomy. | 

While ſome affirmed it had no gall, intending only thereby no 


evidence of anger or fury, others have conſtrued anatomically, and 
denied that part at all. 


AxA“Touisr. 1. /. [Adee]! He that ſtudies the 
ſtructure of animal bodies, by meays of diſſection; 
he that divides the bodies of animals, to diſcover the 
various parts. 

Anatomiſts adjudged, that if nature had been ſuffered to run her 
own courle, without this fatal interruption, he might have doubled 
his age. Hows! 

Hence when anatemiſts diſcourſe, wy 
How like brutes organs are to ours 
They grant, if higher powers think fit, 
A bear might ſoon be made a wit; 
And that, for any thing in nature, 
Pigs might ſqueak love odes, dogs bark ſatire. 

To ANA'"TOMIZE. v. a. [aaliuw.] ; 

1. To diſſect an animal; to divide the body into its 

component or conſtituent parts. | 

Our induſtry muſt even anatomize every particle of that body, 
which we are to uphold, Hookers 

2. To lay any thing open diſtinaly, and by minute 

arts. 

I ſpeak but brotherly of him, but ſhould I azatamize him to thee 
as he is, 1 muſt bluſh and weep, and then mult look pale and won: 


der, Shakeſpearcs 
Then dark diſtinctions reaſon's light diſguis'd, 


Pri. 


And into atoms truth ad. Denlon. 
ANA”TOMY. . / [a- aleta.] 
1. The art of diſſecting the body. 
abet et mu) 


It is proverbially ſaid, Formice fjua bilis 19550 f 
ſdlenem z whereas theſe parts anatomy hath not diſcovered in inlec® 
| Brewn's Vulgar Freut, 

It is therefore in the anatowy of the mind, as in that of the body 


more good will accrue to mankind, by attending to the — 
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ble parts, than by ſtudying too much ſuch finer 


and 

nerves and veſlels, as will 
2. The 2 of the 
f iſſection. | 
by GT be well inſerted and bound together, according to 


of them which is given us by anat. Dryden. 
The act of dividing any thing, whether corporeal or 
intellectual. 


a moneyed man hath divided his cheſts, he ſeemeth to 
3 4 righar on he was; therefore, a, way to amplify any 
thing, is to break. it, and to make anatomy of it in ſeveral parts. 
i acon. 
4. The body ſtripped of its integuments ; a ſkeleton, 
O that my tongue were in the thunder's mouth, 
Then with a paſſion I would ſhake the world, 
d rouze from ſleep that fell anatomy, 
Wich cannot hear a feeble lady's voice. Shakeſpeare. 
5. By wa of irony or ridicule, a thin meagre perſon. 
They brought one Pinch, a hungry lean-fac'd villain, 
A mere anatomy, a mountebank, | ; 
A thread-bare Juggler, and a fortune-teller, 
A needy, hollow-ey'd, ſharp looking wretch, 
A living dead mane Shakeſpeare's Comedy of Trrouri. 

A'naTRON. 2. % The ſcum which ſwims upon the 
molten glaſs in the furnace, which, when taken off, 
melts in the air, and then coagulates into common 
falt. It is likewiſe that ſalt which gathers upon the 
walls of vaults. | 

A'NBURY. . / See AMBURY. 

A'NCESTOR. 3. / [anceſtor, Lat. anceſtre, Fr.] One 
from whom a perſon deſcends, either by the father 
or the mother. It is diſtinguiſhed from predecęſſor; 
which is not, like ancefor, a natural, but civil deno- 
mination. An hereditary monarch ſucceeds to his an- 


cefors; an eleQive, to his es 


r ever eſcape our obſervation. Pope. 
ſtructure of the body, learned 


the knowledge 


And ſhe lies buried with her anceftors, 
O, in a tomb where never ſcandal flept, 
Save this of her'ss Shakeſpeare's Much ado about Nothing. 
Cham was the paternal ancefor of Ninus, the father of Chus, 
the grandfather of 
Ninus. | 
Obſcure ! why pr'ythee what am I? I know 
My father, grandſire, and great grandſire too: 
If farther I derive my pedigree, 
J can but gueſs beyond the fourth degree. 
The reſt of my forgotten anceſtors 
Were ſons of eatth, like him, or ſons of whores. 


Raleig b. 


Dryden. 


AncsTREL. adj, [from anceſtor.] Claimed from an- 


ceſtors ; 28 to andeſtors: a term of law. 
Limitation in actions anceftrel, was anciently ſo here in Eng- 
land. Ha 
ANCESTRY. n. { [from anceftor.] 
1. Lineage; a ſeries of anceſtors, or progenitors ; the 
perſons who compoſe the lineage. 
Phedon I-hight, quoth he; and do advance 
Mine ancefiry from famous Coradin, 
Who firſt to raiſe our houſe to honour did begin. Spenſer. 
A tenacious adherence to the rights and liberties tranſmitted 
from a wiſe and virtuous anceſtry, publick ſpirit, and a love of one's 


country, are the ſupport and ornaments of governments Addiſon. 
Say from what ſcepter'd anceſtry ye claim, 
Recorded eminent in deathleſs fame? Pope. 


2. The honour of deſcent ; birth, | 
Title and anceſtry render a good man more illuſtrious, but an 
ul one more contemptible, | iſon. 
A*ncuenTRrY, n./. [from ancient, and therefore pro- 
perly to be written ancientry.] Antiquity of a family; 

ancient dignity ; appearance or proof of ae 
Wooing, wedding, and repenting, is a Scotch jig, a meaſure, 
and a cinque pace; the firſt ſuit is hot and haſty, like a Scotch 
Jig, and full as fantaſtical; the wedding mannerly modeſt, as a 
meaſure full of ſtate and anchentry 3 and then comes repentance, 
and with his bad legs falls into the cinque pace faſter and faſter, 


Sbaleſpeare. 
ANCHOR. . / [ anchora, Lat. 


1. A heavy iron, compoſed of « iS ſhank, having a 
ring at one end to which the cable is faſtened, and 
at the other branching out into two arms or flooks, 
tending upwards, with barbs or edges on each fide, 
Its uſe is to hold the ſhip, by being fixed to the 
ground, 

He ſaid, and wept; then ſpread his ſails before 

The winds, and reach'd at length the Cuman ſhore : 
Their anchors dropt, his crew the veſſels moor, Dryden. 

2. It is uſed, by a metaphor, for any thing which confers 
ſtability or ſecurity, | 
Which hope we have as an anchor of the ſoul, both ſure and 
ſtedfaſt, and which entereth into that within the veil. Hebrezos. 

3- The forms of ſpeech in which it is moſt commonly 
uſed, are, to caft anchor, to lie or ride at anchor, 

The Turkiſh. general, perceiving that the Rhodians would not 
be drawn forth to battle at ſea, withdrew his fleet, when caſting 
anchor, and landing his men, he burnt the corn. 

 Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
* Ent'ring with the tide, 
He drepp'd bis anchors, and his oars he ply'd ; 
Furl'd every fail, and drawing down the maſt, 
His veſſel moor'd, and made with haulſers faſt. 
Far from your capital my ſhip refides 
At Reithrus, and fecure at anchor rides. 

To A'NCMoOR, wv, n. [from anchor.] 

1. To caſt anchor; to lie at anchor. 

The fiſhermen that walk upon the beach 
Appear like mice ; and yon tall anchoring bark 
Diminiſh'd to her cock, Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 


Near Calais the Spaniards anchored, expecting their land-forces, 
which came not. 


D ryde Me 
P ope. 


| Bacon. 
Or the ftrait courſe to rocky Chios plow, 
And anchor under Mimos' ſhaggy brow. Pope, 
2. To ſtop at; to reſt on. 85 
y intention, hearing not my tongue 
Aucbors on Iſabel. epi 125 Shakeſpeare, 
To ANC El. v. a. 
1. To place at anchor; as, he anchored his ſhip. 
2, 0 fix On. 
_ tongue ſhould to my ears not name my boys, 
W Till that my nails were anchor'd in thine eyes. Chakeſpeares 
RK ons 1. J Shakeſpeare ſeems to have uſed this 


for anchoret, or an abſtemious recluſe perſon. 
4 0 deſperation turn my truſt and hope! 
n anchoy's cheer in priſon be my ſcope ! Shakeſpeare. 


A*xcnor-noto. 1. /. [from anchor and hold.) The 


hold or faſtneſs of the anchor ; and, figuratively, 
ecurity, 


The old Engliſh could expreſs moſt aptly all the conceits of 


= 2008 in their own tongue, without borrowing from any; as 
1 . the holy ſervice of God, which the Latins called 
Ki", becauſe it knitted the minds of men together, and moſt 


Nimrod ; whoſe ſon was Belus, the father of 


AND 


of E Dre 
moſt ſignificantly See as the one and only aſſurance and 
faſt anchor-bold of our ſoul's health. 0 | len. 
A'NCHoR-8MITH. 2. / [from anchor and ſnith.] The 
maker or forger of anchors. 
Smithing comprehends all trades which uſe either forge or file, 
from the enchor-ſmith to the watchmaker ; they all working by 
the ſame rules, though not with equal exaneſs ; and all uſing the 
ſame tools, though of ſeveral fizess Moxon. 
A*NCHORAGE. . /; [from anchor. ] 
1. The hold of the anchor. 
Let me reſolve whether there be indeed ſuch efficacy in nur- 
ture and firſt production; for if that ſuppoſal ſhould fail us, all 
our anchorage were looſe, and we ſhould 'but wander in a wild 
ſea. ? . | Watton, 
2. The ſet of anchors belonging to a ſhip. 
The bark that hath diſcharg'd her freight, 
Returns with preeious lading to the bay, | | 
From whence at firſt the weigh'd her anchorage. | Shakeſpeare. 
3. The duty paid for the liberty of anchoring in a port. 
AN cHñORED. particip. adj. [from To anchor.] Held by 
the anchor, 
Like a well-twiſted cable, holding faſt 
The anchor'd veſſel in the loudeſt blaſts 


A*ncyoreT. } #. /. [contraſted from anachoret, 
A*'ncuoriTE. Y araxwentr.] A recluſe ; a hermit ; 
one that retires to the more ſevere duties of religion. 


His poetry indeed he took along with him; but he made that an 
anchorite as well as himſelf, Sprat, 


Waller. 


of the ancient anchorites could go beyond you, for a cave in a 
rock, with a fine ſpring, or any of the accommodations that befit 
a ſolitary life, Pope. 
Ancno'vr. 2. / [from anchova, Span. or anchioe, Ital. 
of the ſame fi miREaton.} A little ſea-fiſh, much 
uſed by way of ſauce, or ſeaſoning. Savary. 


mal ferment in taſte and virtue, as the ſalſo- acid gravies of meat; 
the ſalt pickles of fiſh, anchovies, oyſters, Flyer. 

A*NCIENT. adj. [ancien, Fr. antiquus, Lat.] 

1. Old; that happened long ſince; of old time; not 
modern. Ancient and old are diſtinguiſhed ; old re- 
lates to the duration of the thing itſelf, as, an old coat, 
a coat much worn ; and ancient, to time in general, 
as, an ancient dreſs, a habit uſed in former times. 
But this is not always obſerved, for we mention old 
cuſtoms ; but though old be ſometimes oppoſed to 
modern, ancient is Eldom oppoſed to new, but when 
new means modern. 

Ancient tenure is that whereby all the manours belonging to the 
crown, in St, Edward's or William the Conquerour's days, did 
hold. The number and names of which manours, as all others 
belonging to common perſons, he cauſed to be written in a book, 
after a ſurvey made of them, now remaining in the Exchequer, 
and called Doomſday Book; and ſuch as by that book appeared 


to have belonged to the crown at that time, are called ancient 
demeſnes. a Covell, 
2, Old; that has been of long duration. | 
With the ancient is wiſdom, and in length of days underſtand. 
ing. Wy Job, xil. 12. 
Thales affirms, that God comprehended all things, and that 

God was of all things the moſt ancient, becauſe he never had any 


beginning. Rakigh. 
Induſtry _. 
Gave the tall ancient foreſt to his axe, Thomſon. 
3. Paſt; former. | 
I ſee thy fury: if I longer ſtay, 
We ſhall begin our ancient bickerings. Shakeſpeare. 


A*NCIENT. #. 1 [from ancient, adj. ] 
1. Thoſe that lived in old time were called ancients, 
oppoſed to the moderns. 
And though the ancients thus their rules invade, 
As kings diſpenſe with laws themſelves have made; 
Moderns, beware ! or if you muſt offend _ | 
Againſt the precept, ne'er tranſgreſs its end. Pope. 
2. Senior: not in uſe. 
He toucheth it as a ſpecial pre-eminence of Junias and Andro- 
nicus, that in Chriſtianity they were his ancients. Hooker. 
A*NCIENT. 2. /. Eg 


1. The flag or ſtreamer of a ſhip, and, formerly, of 


a regiment. | 
2. The bearer of a flag, as was Ancient Piſtol; whence, 
in preſent uſe, enſign. 
This is Othello's ancient, as I take it, 
The ſame indeed, a very valiant fellow. Shakeſpeare. 
A'NCIENTLY, adv; [from ancient.] In old times. 


Trebiſond ancient i ained unto this crown; now unjuſtly | 


| poſſeſſed, and as unjuſtly abuſed, by thoſe who have neither title 
do hold it, nor virtue to rule it. h Sidney. 
The colewort is not an enemy, though that were anciently received, 
to the vine only, but to any other plant, becauſe it draweth 
ſtrongly the fatteſt juice of the earth. Bacon, 
A*NcitgnTNESs. #./; [from ancient.) Antiquity ; ex- 
iſtence from old times, | 
The Feſcenine and Saturnian were the ſame; they were called 
Saturnian from their ancientneſs, when Saturn reigned in ys 
ry en. 
AN ENTRY. 2. J. [from ancient.] The honour of 
ancient lineage; the dignity of birth. | 
Of all nations under heaven, the Spaniard is the moſt min- 
gled, and moſt uncertain, Wherefore, meſt fooliſhly do the Iriſh 
think to ennoble themſelves, by wreſting their ancientry from the 
Spaniard, who is unable to derive hinifelf from any in certain. 
* Spenſer on Ireland, 
There is nothing in the between, but getting wenches with 
child, wronging the ancientry, ſtealing, fighting. Shakeſpeare. 
Axcrz. See ANKLE. g 5 
A*ncony. 1. . [in the iron mills.] A bloom wrought 
into the figure of a flat iron bar, about three foot 
long, with two ſquare rough knobs, one at each 
end. | | * Chambers. 
A p. conjunction. nn 
1. The particle by which ſentences or terms are Joined, 
which it is not eaſy to explain by any ſynonimous 
word, e 
Sure his honeſty | 
Got him ſmall gains, but ſhameleſs flattery 
And filthy beverage, and unſeemly thift, 


And borrow baſe, and ſome good lady's gift. Spenſer. 
What ſhall I do to be for ever known, 
And make the age to come my own ? Coroley, 


The Danes unconquer'd offspring march behind; 
And Morini, the laſt of human kind. ryden. 
It ſhall ever be my ſtudy to make diſcoveries of this nature in 
human life, and to ſettle the proper diſtinctions between the vir- 
tues and perfeRions of mankind, and thoſe falſe colours and re- 
ſemblances of them that ſhine alike in the eyes of the vulgar. 
; | ; ; Addiſen. 


Vou deſcribe ſo well your hermitical ſtate of life, that none 


We invent new ſauces and pickles, which reſemble the ani- 


ANG 


2. And ſometimes ſignifies though, and ſeems | 
traction of and if. boug ſeems a con 


It is the nature of extreme ſelf-lovers, as they will ſet an houſe 
on fire, and it were but to roaſt their eggs, Bacon. 
3. In and if}, the and is redundant, and is omitted by 
all 1 8 * | | 
thee, 1 if ſt ? 
Bid him make hate, ME: Shake 709. Oh of Verona. 
A'nviron. 3. / [ſuppoſed by Skinzer, to be corrupted 
from hand- iron; an iron that may be moved by the 
hand, or may ſupply the place of a hand.] Irons at 
the end of a fire-grate, in which the ſpit turns; or 
irons in which wood is laid to burn. n 
If you ftrike an entire body, as an andiron of braſs, at the top, 
it maketh a more treble ſound, and at the bottom a baſer. Bacon. 


|AnDprO'GYNAL. adj. e ane and wm.) Having two 


ſexes; hermaphroditical. | | 
AnprO'GYNALLY. adv. [from androgynal.] In the 
form of hermaphrodites ; with two ſexes. + 


The examples hereof have undergone no real or new-tranſexion, 
but were androgynally born, and under ſome kind of hermaphro- 
dites. | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Anpro'cynovs. adj. The ſame with androgynal, 

ANDRO'GYNUS. n. /. [See Anprocynart.) An 
hermaphrodite ; one that is of both ſexes, | 

ANDRO'TOMY, . /. [from ary and r{uw.] The practice 


of cutting human bodies. Di#. 
A*neEcCDoTE, 2. /, * . = 
1. Something yet unpubliſhed ; ſecret hiſtory. 

Some modern anecdotes aver, COLT Y i 
He nodded in his elbow chair, Prior. 


2, It is now uſed, after the French, for a biographical 
incident; a minute paſſage of 122 life. 

AxzMOCORATRHT. 2. I. [4np@-and yedgu.] The deſcrip. 
tion of the winds, 


ANEMO METER. 2. /. [£p®- and Air.] An inſtru- 
ment contrived to meaſure the ſtrength or velocity of 
the wind. | | 
Upon the top of its fingle ſtalk, ſurrounded by a leaf, is 
produced one naked flower, of many petals, with many ſtamina in 
the centre; the ſeeds are collected into an oblong head, and ſur- 
rounded with a copious down. The principal colours in anemo- 
nies, are white, red, blue, and purple, ſometimes curiouſly inter- 
mixed, 4 ; 4s Miller. 
Wind flowers are diſtinguiſhed into thoſe with broad and hard 
leaves, and thoſe with narrow and ſoft ones. The broad -leaved 
anemony roots ſhould be planted about the end of September. Theſe 
with ſmall leaves muſt not be put into the ground till the end of 


October. Mortimer. 
From the ſoft wing of vernal breezes ſhed, 
Anemonies, auriculas, enrich'd | 
- With ſhining meal o'er all their velyet leaves, Tbomſan. 


A*NEMOSCOPE. . /. [@ny®- and oxir®-.] A machine 
invented to foretel the changes of the wind. It has 
been obſerved, that hygroſcopes made of cat's gut 
proved very good anemeſcopes, ſeldom failing, by the 

turning the index about, to foretel the ſhifting of 
the wind. ; 5 Chambers. 

Anz'NT. prep. A word uſed in the Scotch dialect. 

1. Concerning; about; as, he /aid nothing anent his 
particular. 

2, Over againſt; oppoſite to; as, he lives anent the 
market-houſe.' | 


. 1. /. The ſpires or beards of corn. Dick. 


A*NEURISM. . J. Lauαν,ꝛlw.] A diſeaſe of the arte- 
ries, in which, either by a preternatural weakneſs 
of any part of them, they become exceſſively dilated ; 
or, by a wound through their coats, the blood is ex- 
travaſated amongſt the adjacent cavities. . 

In the orifice, there was throbbing of the arterial blood, as in 
an axeuriſm, Wiſeman, 

Ant'w. adv. [from a and new. ] 


1. Over again; another time; repeatedly, This is the 
moſt common uſe. 
Nor, if at miſchief taken, on the ground 
Be ſlain, but pris'ners to the pillars bound, 
At either barrier plac'd ; nor, captives made, 
Be freed, or, arm'd ancto, the fight invade. 
That, as in birth, in beauty you excel, 
The muſe might dictate, and the poet tell: 
Your art no other art can ſpeak ; and you, 
To ſhow how well you play, muſt play anew. Prior. 
The miſeries of the civil war did, for many years, deter the 
inhabitants of our iſland from the thoughts of engaging anezv in 
ſuch deſperate undertakings. Addiſon. 
2. Newly; in a new manner. 
He who begins late, is obliged to form ancto the whole dif. 
poſition of his ſoul, to acquire new habits of life, to practiſe duties 
to which he is utterly a ſtranger. + » Rogers. 


ANFRA'CTUOSE. } adj, [from agfradtus, Lat.] Wind- 
AnFRrA"cTuous, \ ing; mazy ; full of turnings and 
winding paſſages. | 
Behind the drum are ſeveral vaults and anfrafuoſe cavities in 
the ear-bone, fo to intend the leaſt ſound imaginable, that the 
ſenſe might be affected with itz as we ſee in ſubterrancous caves 
and vaults, how the ſound is redoubled. . Ray. 
ANFRACTUOUSNESS. 2. /. [from anfractuous. ] Fulneſs 
of windings and gr 
AnFRACTURE, . / [from anfractus, Lat.] A turn- 
ing; a mazy winding and turning. Dick. 
ANGEL. 3. /. [&yſixc; ; angelus, Lat.] | | 
1. Originally a meſſenger, A ſpirit employed by God 

in the adminiſtration of human affairs. 

Some holy angel 
Fly to the court of England, and unfold 

His meſſage ere he come. Shakeſpeare. 
Had we luck a knowledge of the conſtitution of man, as it is 
oſſible angels have, and it is certain his Maker has; we ſhould 


ave a quite other idea of his eſſence. Lecke. 
2. An hp is ſometimes uſed in a bad ſenſe ; as, angels of 
darkees. 


And they had a king over them, which was the angel of the 
bottomleſs it. a 5 ' Revelations. : 
3. Angel, in ſcripture, ſometimes means man of Ged, 


prophet. 
4: Angel is uſed, in the ſtyle of 4ove, for a beautiful 
rſon. 


Thou haſt the ſweeteſt face I ever look'd on. 
Sir, as I have a ſoul, ſhe is an angel. 


Sbaleſpear 4. 


5. A piece of money anciently coined and impreſſed 
| 5 


with 


with an angel, in memory of an obſervation of Pope 
Gregory, that the pagan Ang/i, or Engliſh, were | 
ſo beautiful, that, if they were Chriſtians, they would 
be Angeli, or angels, The coin was rated at ten 
ſhillings, 

Take an empty baſon, put an ange! of gold, or what you will, 
Into itz then go ſo far from the baſon, till you cannot ſee the 


angel, becauſe it in not in a right line; then fill the baſon with wa- 
tot, and you will fee it out of its place, becauſe of the reflection. 


Bacon. 
| Shake the bags | 
Of hoarding abbotsy their impriſon'd angels 
Set thou at liberty, 
Anf. adj, Reſembling angels; angelical. 
I have mark d 
A thouſand bluſhing apparitions 
Start into her face z a thouſand Innocent ſhames 
In angel whiteneſs bear away thoſe bluſhes, 
Or virgins viſited by ange/ powers, 
With golden crowns, and wreathes of heav'nly flow'rs, 
Pope's Rape of the Lock. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Shakeſpeare. 


A'NoO#L-L1KE, adj, [from angel and /tke.] Reſembling 
an angel, | 
n heav'n Itſelf thou ſure wert dreſt 
With that angel-/ike diſguiſe, Waller. 


A*NGEL-SHOT. . / [perhaps properly angle het, be- 
ing folden 8 2 "hinge. Chain-ſhot, 
being a cannon bullet cut in two, and the halves be- 
ing 772 together by a chain. Dia. 

ANGELICA, n. J. ¶ Lat. ab angelica wirtute.) The 
name of a plant, 

It has winged leaves divided into large ſegments z its talks 
are hollow and jointed z3 the flowers grow in an umbel upon the 


tops of the Ralks, und conſiſt of five leaves, ſucceeded by two large 
channelled ſeeds, | 


The ſpecies are, 1. Common or manured angelica, 2. Greater 
wild angelica. g. Shining Canada angelica, 4. Mountain per- 
enn\al angelica, with columbine leaves. Miller, 

ANGELICA. 1. %. (Berry bearing) [ Aralia, Lat.] 

The flower confiſts of many leaves, expanding in form of a 
roſe, which are naked, growing on the top of the ovary : theſe 
flowers are ſucceeded by globular fruits, which are loft and ſue- 
culent, and full of oblong feeds, Miller, 

AnanLiCAL, adj, | angelicus, Lat.] 
1, a permits. angels, | | 

It diſcovereth unto us the glorious works of God, and carrieth up, 
with an 4 * (wiftneſs, our eyes, that our mind, being in- 
formed of his viſible marvels, may continually travel Os. 

4 4 o 
2, Partaking of the nature of angels, 
| Others more mild, 
| Retreated In a (ilent valley, fing | 
With notes angelical to many a harp 
"Their own heroick deeds, and hapleſs fall 
Ry doom of battle, 3 5 Milton, 
3. Belonging to angels ; ſuiting the nature or dignity of 
angels. 

DR he encouragement to conſider the pleaſure of ſpeculations, 
which do raviſh and ſublime the thoughts with more clear angelical 
contentments, Wilkins Daedalus, 

AnoOuLICALNE®, . ½ be angelical.] "The quality 
of being angelical ; reſemblance of angels; excel- 
lence more than human, a 

Anau'L1CK, adj, [angelicus, Lat.] Partaking of the 
nature of angels; angelical ; above human, 

Here happy creature, fair angelick Eve, 


Partake thou alſo, 5 Milton. 
My fancy form'd thee of angellet kind, 
Some emanation of th' all-beauteous mind, Pape. 


N'naviar. . / A muſical inſtrument ſomewhat re- 
ſembling a lute, Didi. 

ANGER. . / [A word of no certain etymology, but, 
with moſt probability, derived by Skinner from ange, 
Sax, wexed; which, however, ſeems to come origi- 
nally from the Latin ango. | 

1. Anger is uncafineſs or diſcompoſure of the mind, 
7 the receipt of any injury, with a preſent purpoſe 
of x 


evenge. Locke. 
Anger \s Ukeo | 

A full hot horſe, who being allow'd als way, 

Self. mettle tives him. Shateſpeare, 


Was the Lord difpleated againſt the rivers ? was thine anger 
ngalntt the rivers, was thy wrath againſt the fea, that thou didſt 
ride upon thine horſes and thy charlots of ſalvation ? Habb, iii, 8, 

Aber le, according to ſome, a tranſient hatred, or at leaſt very 
liks It, . South, 

2. Pain, or (mart, of a ſore or ſwelling. In this ſenſe 
it (eems plainly deducible from anger. 

| made the experiment, ſetting the moxa where the firſt violence 
of my pain began, and where the Hap: anger and ſorenets (ill 
continued, notwith{tanding the Welling of my foot, Temple, 

To AſnNaER, . a, | from the noun. ] 
1. Lo make angry to provoke; to enrage. 

Who would anger the meaneſt artiſan, which carricth a good 
mind ? Hooker, 

Sometimes he anger me, 
With telling me of the moldwarp and the ant. Shateſpeare, 

"There wore fome late taxes and Impoſitions Introduced, which 
rather angered than grieved the people, Clarendon, 

It anger Tutenne, once upon a day, 
o tee 4 footman klek'd that took his pay. Peper 
2. Lo make painful, 

He twneth the humours back, and maketh the wound bleed 
inwards, and axgereth malig vicers and pernicious impoſthumas» 
tions, Raven, 

A'NGrRLY, adv, 138 anger,] In an angry manner; 
like one offended : it is now written angry, 
Why, how now, Hecat ? you look angertys Shateſpeare, 
uch joſtors diſhoneſt Indiicrotion, is rather charitably to be 
piried, than their exception either auger 'y to be grioved at, or leri- 
oully to be confated, Carew 
Av ATU. «4 [from àyſi and yeaqe.] A 
deſcription of veſlels in the human boly ; nerves, 
veins, arteries, and lymphaticks. 
Axcto'ony, n, /. [from ayſity and * A treatiſe 
or diſcourſe of the veſſels of a human body, 
ANGLOMONOSPRk'KMOUS, ad, [from af, wing, and 
eine,] Such plants as have but one ſingle ſeed in 
the ſeed- pod. 
Anaio'rony, ». / [from ayſitvr, and rue, to cut.) A 
cutting open of the vellels, as in the opening of a vein 
or artery, ; 
A'NGLE. % Lade, Fr. tue, Lat.] The ſpace 
intercepted hetween two lines interſecting or meeting, 
{© as, if continued, they would interfeQ each other. 
ee contre of 4 tire, bn an ang! whoſe vertex, or ee 
polaty (4 at the centre oa dle, and whole legs are two Remidia- 
metets of that cirels, Stem's Did. 


ANG 


ANoLk. 11 [angel Germ, and Dutch.) An inſtru- 
ws to take fiſh, conſiſting of a rod, a line, and a 
00K, 99 


She alſo had an angle in her hand; but the taker was ſo taken, 
that ſhe had forgotten taking. Sidney. 
Give me thine angle, we'll to the river there, 
My muſick pla ing far off, I will _ 
Tawny-finn'd Fry my bending hook ſhall pierce 
Their ſlimy jaws. 
The patient fiſher takes his ſilent ſtand, 
Intent, his angle trembling in his hand 
With looks unmov'd, he hopes the ſcaly breed, 
And eyes the dancing cork and bending reed. 
To A'NGLK, v. u. [from the noun, ] 
1. To fiſh with a rod and hook. 
The ladies angling in the cryſtal lake, 
Feaſt on the waters with the 155 they take. Waller. 
2. To try to gain by ſome inſinuating artifices, as fiſhes 
are caught by a bait, 
If he ſpake courteouſly, he angled the people's hearts 
were filent, he muſed upon ſome dangerous plot. 


By this face, 
This feeming brow of juſti 


Shakeſpeare, 


Pope 


Sidney. 


did he win 


The hearts of all that he/Aid angle for. Shakeſpeare, 
The pleaſant'ſt angling is to ſee the fiſh 
Cut wi her golden oary the ſilver ſtream, 
And greedily devour the treacherous bait ; 

So angle we for Beatrice, Shakeſpeare. 


A*'NGLE-ROD, u. 4 [angel roede, Dutch.) The ſtick to 
which the line and hook are hung. 

It differeth much in greatneſs; the ſmalleſt being fit for thatching 
of houſes; the ſecond bigneſs is uſed for angle-rodt; and, in 
China, for beating of offenders upon the thighs. Bacon, 

He makes a May-fly to a miracle, and furniſhes the whole coun- 
try with angle-rods. Addiſon, 
ANGLER, #, J. [from angle.) He that fiſhes with an 

angle. 

He, like a patient angler, ere he ſtrook, 
Would let them play a while upon the hook, Dryden. 

Neither do birds alone, but many ſorts of fiſhes, feed upon in- 
ſecte; as is well known to anglers, who bait their hooks with 
them, | | Ray. 
A*'nGL1ci8M. 3. / [from Anglus, Lat.] A form of 
ſpeech peculiar to the Englith language; an Engliſh 
idiom, 

They corrupt their ſtile with untutored angliciſms. 
A*NGOnER, . / A kind of pear, 
A*NGOUR, . / [angor, Lat.] Pain. 

If the patient be ſurpriſed with a lipothymous angour, and great 
oppreſs about the ſtomach, expect no relief from cordials. Harvey, 
A*NGRILY, adv, [from angry.] In an angry manner; 
furiouſly ; peeviſhly, 

I will fit as quiet as a lamb ; 
I will not ſtir, nor wince, nor ſpeak a word, 
Nor look "th the iron =" by 


Milton. 


Shakeſpeare. 
A'NoRY, adj. [from anger. 
1. Touched with anger; provoked, 

Oh let not the Lord be angry, and 1 will ſpeak : peradventure 
there ſhall be thirty found there, Gen. xvili. zo. 
2, It ſeems properly to require, when the obje& of 

anger is mentioned, the particle a? before a thing, 

and with before a perſon ; but this is not always ob- 
ſerved, ES | 

Your Corlolanus is not much miſſed, but with his friends : the 
commonwealth doth ſtand, and ſo would do, were he angry at it. 

: akeſpeare, 
Now therefore be not grieved, nor angry 4vith yourſelves, that 

e fold me hither: for God did fend me before you to preſerve 

ite. Cen. xlv. $+ 

think it a vaſt pleaſure, that whenever two people of merit 

regard one another, ſo many ſcoundrels envy and are angry at eee 

; | \wift. 

3. Having the appearance of anger; having the effect 
of anger, 

The north wind driveth away rain: ſo doth an angry counte- 
nance a backbiting tongue, | Prov. xxv. 23. 
4. In chirurgery,, painful; inflamed ; ſmarting. 

This ſerum, being accompanied by the thinner parts of the 
blood, grows red and angry; and, wanting its due regreſs into 
the maln, firſt gathers into a hard ſwelling, and, in a few days, 
ripeny into matter, and ſo diſchargeth, Wiſeman. 


Adu. . / [angoifſe, Fr. anger, Lat.] Exceſſive 
ain either of mind or body; applied to the mind, 
it means the pain of /orroxw, and is ſeldom uſed to ſig- 
nity other paſſions, 
Not all ſo cheerful ſeemed he of ſight, 
As was her ſiſter ; whether dread did dwell, 


They had perſecutors, whoſe invention was as great as their 
eruelty, Wit and malice conſpired to find out ſuch deaths, and 
thole of ſuch incredible anguiſh, that only the manner of dying was 
the puniſhment, death itſelf the deliverance, South, 

Perpetual agu fills his anxious breaſt, 

Not ſtopt by buſineſs, nor compos'd by reſt; | 

No mulick cheers him, nor no feaſt can pleaſe, Dryden. 
guiſh ; tortured ; . pained ; not in ule, 

Feel no touc 

Of conſcience, but of fame, and be 

Abd, not that 'twas fin, but that "twas ſhe, 
ANA, adj, [from angle] 
1. Having angles or corners; cornered, 

As for the figure of cryſtal, it is for the moſt part hexagonal, 
or ſix cornered, being built upon a confuſed matter, from whence, 
as it were from a root, gr figures arife, even as in the ame- 
thyſt and baſaltes, Brown's Vulger Errcurs. 
2, Conſiſting of an angle. 

The diſtance of the edges of the knives from one another, at the 


Donne, 


the knives meet, was the eighth part of an inch. Newton's Optichs, 


being angular, or having corners, 


corners. 


figured, 
being angular, 


or corners. 


the ſtrata, they are found in rude lumps, like yellow, 
green pebbles, 


$ 


nered form. Diet 


he [AN IT OHTs. 


Or anguiſh, in her heart, is hard to tell. Fairy Queen. 
Virtue 's but anguiſh, when 'tis ſeveral, 

By occaſion wak'd, and cireumfantialy _ - 

True virtue's foul 's always in all deeds all. Donne. 


A'nGuisnrn, adj, [from ang Scized with an- 


diſtance of four inches trom the angu/ar point, where the edges of | 
AnGULARITY, . % [from angular.) The quality of 
A'NGULARLY, adv, | from angular.) With angles or 


Another part of the ſame ſolution afforded us an Ice angr/arly 
Boyle. 
A'NGULARNESS, v. / [from angular.) The quality of 


A'NGULATED. adj, [from angle.) Formed with angles 


Topazes, amethyſts, oremeralds, which grow in the 6ures, are 
ordlnarily cryRalliced, or (hot into axgulared figures z whereas, in 
2 and 

ard. 


Axavio'siTy,n,./. [from angolons.] Angularity ; cor- | 


A N*1-.. 


A'xNou1.0vs, adj, [from angle.] Hooked ; angular, 
Nor can it be a difference, that the parts of aut bodies are 
held together by hooks, and angulous involutions; fince the cohe. 
rence of the parts of theſe will be of as difficult a conception, 
| | VN, Glanville, 
Ancvu'sT, adj, [anguftus, Lat.] Narrow); ſtrait, 
AnGusTA'TION. . / [from anguftut.] The act of 
making narrow ; ſtraitening ; the itate of being'nar. 
rowed, | : 
The cauſe may be referred either to the grumouſneſs of the 
blood, or to obſtruction of the vein ſomewhere in its paſſage, by 
ſome anguftation upon it by part of the tumour, Wiſeman, 
ANHELA'TION, #, /; 1 Lat.] The act of pant. 
ing; the ſtate of being out of breath. 
ANHELO'SE. adj. Lanbelus, Lat.] Out of breath; pant. 


ing; labouring of being out of breath. Did. 
ANiE'NTED. adj 


aneantir, F r.] F ruſtrated ; brought 
to nothing. | 


v. [from a for at, and night.] In the night 


e. 
Sir Toby, you muſt come in earlier anigbts:; my lady takes great 
exceptions at your ill hours, efpeare, 


Shak 
A'N11, . J. The ſhrub from whoſe leaves and Kal 
indigo is prepared. 
ANILENESS, FE anilitas, Lat.] The ſtate of being 
Axi“Lir v. an old woman; the old age of women. 
A'NIMABLE, adj, [from animate.] That which may be 
put into life, or receive animation, Dia, 


ANIMADVE'RSION, ad [animadverfio, Lat.] 
1. Reproof; ſevere cenſure ; blame, | 
He diſmiſſed their commiſſioners with ſevere and ſharp animad. 
werſions. 6: Clarendon, 
2. Puniſhment. When the object of animadverſion is 
mentioned, it has the particle on or «pon before it. 
When a bill is debating in parliament, it is uſual to have the 
controverſy handled by pamphlets on both ſides; without the leag 
animadverſion upon the authors. | Swift, 
3. In law. | 
An eccleſiaſtical cenſure, and an eccleſiaſtical animadwerfion, 
are different things; for a cenſure has a relation to a ſpiritual 
puniſhment ; but an animadverficn had only a reſpect to a temporal 
one; as, degradation, and the delivering the perion over to the le. 
cular court. 5 „ He Purer gin. 
4. Perception; power of notice: not in uſe. 


The ſoul is the ſole percipient which hath animadverſion and 
ſenſe, properly ſo ealled. | 


ANIMADVE'RSIVE. adj, [from animadvert.] That has 
the power of perceiving ; percipient : not in uſe, 
The repreſentation of objects to the ſoul, the only animadver. 
ſive principle, is conveyed by motions made on the immediate or. 
gans of ſenſe, Glanville, 
ANIMADVE'RSIVENESS, #. / [from animadverfive.] 
The power of animadverting, or making judgment, 


: | it, 

To ANIMADVE'RT. v. n. [animadverto, Lat.] 

1. To paſs cenſures upon. | | 
I thould not animadwert on him, who was a painful obſerver of 

the decorum of the ſtage, if he had not uſed extreme ſeverity 

in his judgment of the incomparable Shakeſpeare, Dryden 

2. To inflict puniſhments, In both ſenſes with the par- 
ticle upon, | | 


If the Author of the univerſe animadverts upon men here below, 
how much more will it become him to do it upon their entrance 
into a higher ſtate of being ? Grees, 


ANIMADVE'RTER, . / [from animadvert.) He that 
paſſes cenſures, or inflicts puniſhments, 

God is a ſtrict obſerver of, and a ſevere animadwerter upen, ſuch 
as preſume to partake of thoſe myſteries, without ſuch a prepa- 
ration, | South, 
ANIMAL. ». /. [animal, win | 
1. Aliving creature corporeal, diſtin, on the one ſide, 


from pure ſpirit ; on the other, from mere matter. 
Animals are \uch beings, which beſides the power 

of growing and producing their like, as plants and 

vegetables have, are endowed alſo with ſenſation 


and ſpontaneous motion, Mr, Ray gives two ſchemes 
of tables of them. 
Animals are either 
Sanguinezous, that is, ſuch as have blood, which breathe either by 
Lungs, having either 
Two ventricles in their heart, and thoſe either 
Viviparous, 8 
Aquatick, as the whale kind, 
Terreſtrial, as quadrupeds 
Oviparous, as birds, 


But one ventricle in the heart, as frogs, tortoiſes, and ſer- 
- pents. | ; 

Gills, as all ſanguineous fiſhes, except the whale kind. 
Exſanguineous, or without blood, which may be divided into 
Greater, and thoſe cither 

Naked, 

phone gy as naked ſnails, 
Aquatick, as the poulp, cuttle-fiſh, &c. 

Covered with a tegument, either 

Cruſtaceous, as lobſters and crab-fiſh, 
Teſtaceous, either 
Univalve, as limpets ; 
| Bivalve, ds oyſters, muſcles, cocky; 
Turbinate, as periwinkles, ſnails, &c. 
Leſſer, as inſects of all ſorts. 
iviparous hairy animals, or quadrupeds, are either 
"Hooted, which are either 
Whole-footed or hoofed, as the horſe and aſs ; 
Cloven-footed, having the hoof divided into 
Two principal parts, called biſulca, either 

Such as chew not the cud, as ſwine z a 6 

Ruminant, or ſuch as chew the cud; divided into 
| | (| Such as have'perpetual and hollow borns, 

, Beef-kind, | 


As 


Sheep-kind, 
Guat-kind, 

Such as have ſolid, branched, and deciduous horns, as . 
deer-kind, ; 
Four parts, or quadriſulca, as the rhinoceros and hippoPs* 

tamus. 
0 awed or digitate, having the foot divided into 
Two parts or toes, having two nails, as the camel-kiad; 
Many toes or claws; either 
Undivided, as the elephant; 
Divided, which have either 
Broad nails, and an human ſhape, as apes z 
Narrower, and more pointed nails, 
which, in reſpeR of their teeth, are divided into ſuch as have 
Many foreteeth, or cutters, in each jaw; 
The greater, which have | 
A ſhorter ſnout and rounder head, as the cat-kind; 
A longer ſnout and head, as the dog-kind. 
he leſſer, the vermin or weatel-kind. 
Only two mw and remarkable foreteeth, all which are * 


0 ti vorous, and are called the hare-kind, Vegriab 


Glanville, - 
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Pretables are proper enough to repair animals, as being near of 
3 ſp cific 8 with the animal juices, and as con- 
Gſting of the ſame parts with animal ſubſtances, ſpirit, water, 
ſalt, oil, earth ; all which are contained in the ſap they derive 
from the earth. Arbutbnet on Aliments. 
Some of the animated ſubſtances have various organical or in- 
rumental parts, fitted for a variety of motions from place to 
place, and a ſpring of life within themſelves, as beaſts, birds, 
fithes, and inſects 3 theſe are called animals. Other animated ſub. 

| ances are called vegetables, which have within themſelves the 
principles of another ſort of life and growth, and of various pro- 
ductions of leaves and fruit, ſuch as we ſee in plants, herbs, and 
trees. | Watts's Logick. 


2. By way of contempt, we ſay of a ſtupid man, that he | 


is a ſtupid animal, 
ANIMAL. adj. | animalis, Lat. 
1. That which belongs or relates to animals, 

There are things in the world of ſpirits, wherein our ideas are 
very dark and confuſed z ſuch as their union with animal nature, 
the way of their acting on material beings, and their converſe with 
each other. | 19 8 Watts's Logick. 

2. Animal functions, diſtinguiſhed from natural and 
vital, are the lower powers of the mind, as the will, 
memory, and imagination. 

3. Animal life is oppoſed, on one fide, 
and, on the other, to vegetable. : . 

4. Animal is uſed in oppoſition to ſpiritual or rational ; 
as, the animal nature. 

AniMa"LCULE. 1. % [animalculum, Lat.] A ſmall ani- 
mal e thoſe which are in their firſt and 
ſmalleſt ſtate. 


to intellectual, 


We are to know, chat they all come of the ſeed of animalcules of 


their own kind, that were before laid there. 
AniMA'LITY. 2. /. [from animal.] 
mal exiſtence. | 
Ihe word animal firſt only ſignifies human animality. In the 
minor propoſition, the word animal, for the ſame reaſon, ſignifies 
the animality of a gooſe : thereby it becomes an ambiguous term, 
and unfit to build the concluſion upon. Watts, 


To A'NIMATE. v. a. [animo, Lat.] ; 

1. To quicken; to make alive; to give life to: as, 
the foul animates the body; man muſt have been 
animated by a higher power. 


2. To give powers to; to heighten the powers or 
effect of any thing. ; 
But none, ah! none can animate the lyre, 
And the mute ſtrings with vocal ſouls inſpire z 
Whether the learn'd Minerva be her theme, 
Or chaſte Diana bathing in the ſtream 
None can record their heav'nly praiſe ſo well : 
As Helen, in whoſe eyes ten thouſand Cupids dwell, Dryden. 
3. To encourage ; to incite. : 
The more to animate the people, he ſtood on high, from whence 
he might be beſt heard, and cried unto them with a loud voice. 
Knolles. 
He was animated to expect the papacy, by the prediction of a 
ſoothiayer, that one ſhould ſucceed Pope Leo, whof name ſhould 


be Adrian, | ke 
AN IM ATE. adj. [from To animate.] Alive; poſſeſſing 
animal life. 

All bodies have ſpirits and pneumatical parts within them; 
but the main differences between animate and inanimate, are two: 
the firſt is, that the ſpirits of things animate are all contained within 
themſelves, and are branched in veins and ſecret canals, as blood 
is; and, in living creatures, the ſpirits have not only branches, 


but certain cells or ſeats, where the principal ſpirits do reſide, 
and whereunto the reſt do reſort 1 but the ſpirits in things in- 


| aye 
The ſtate of ani- 


animate are ſhut in, and cut off by the tangible parts, and are 
not pervious one to another, as air is in ſnow. Bacon, 
Nobler birth 
Of creatures animate with gradual life, \ 
Of growth, ſenſe, reaſon, all ſumm'd up in man. Milton. 


There are ſeveral topicks uſed againſt atheiſm and idolatry 
ſuch as the viſible marks of divine wiſdom and goodneſs in the 
works of the creation, the vital union of ſouls with matter, and 
the admirable ſtructure of animate bodies, Bentley. 
 A*'nIMATED, participial adj. [from animate.) Lively 

vigorous. 
Warriours ſhe fires with animated ſounds z 
Pours balm into the bleeding lover's wounds. 
ANIMATEN ESS. #, / [from animate. 
being animated. | 
An1MA'TION. 1. / [from animate. 
1. The act of animating or enlivening. © 
Plants or vegetables are the principal part of the third day's 
work. They are the firſt preducat, which is the word of animation. 
Bacon, 


| Pope. 
The fate of 
Dia, 


2. The ſtate of being enlivened. 
Two general motions in all animation are its beginning and 
encreaſe ; and two more to run through its ſtate and declination, 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


A*NIMATIVE. adj, [from animate.] That which has 
the power of giving life, or animating. 
Animator. n./. [from e That which gives 
life ; or any thing analogous to life, as motion. 
Thole bodies being of a congenerous nature, do readily receive 
the impreiſions of their motor, and, if not fettered by their gravity, 


conform themſelves to ſituations, wherein they beſt unite to their 
animators Brown. 


Axiuo'sk. adj. [animoſus, Lat.] Full of ſpirit ; hot; 
vehement. Die. 
Animo's8NEss. x. J [from animeſe.] Spirit; heat; ve- 
hemence of temper. | Di#. 
ANIMo'siTY. n. /, [ animeſitas, Lat.] Vehemence of 
hatred ; paſſionate malignity. It implies rather a 


diſpoſition to break out into outrages, than the out- 
rage itſelf, 


1 hey were ſure to bring paſſion, animfity, and malice enough 
of their own, what evidence ſcever they had from others. Clarendon, 
It there is not ſome method found out for allaying theſe heats 
and animeſities among the fair ſex, one does not know to what 
outrages they may proceed. | Addiſon. 
No religious ſe& ever carried their averſions for each other to 
greater heights than our ſtate parties have done; who, the more 
to inflame their paſſions, have mixed religious and civil animeſities 
together ; borrowing one of their appellations from the church. 
. Swift, 
A158. . % [aniſum, Lat.] A ſpecies of apium or 
parſley, with large ſweet - lcented ſeeds, This plant 
15 not worth propagating in England for uſe, becauſe 
the ſeeds can be had much better and cheaper from 


Italy, Miller. 

Ye pay the tythe of mint, and aniſe, and cummin, and have 
omitted the weightier matters of the law, judgment, mercy, and 
faith: theſe ought ye to have done, and not to leave the other un- 


done, Matt. xxili. 23. 
A'NKeR, 1. I [ancher, Dutch. ] A liquid meaſure chiefly 
25 at Amſterdam. It is the fourth part of the awm, 


ANN 


ſixteen mengles; the mengle being equal to two of 
our wine quarts. Chambers. 
AwK LE. v. / [ancleop, Sax; anche], Dutch.] The 
joint which joins the foot to the leg. 

One of his ankles was much ſwelled and ulcerated on the inſide, 


in ſeveral places, | Wiſeman. 
My ſimple ſyſtem ſhall ſuppoſe, 
That Alma enters at the toes; 
That then ſhe mounts by juſt degrees 
Up to the ankles, legs, and knees. Prior. 
ALX LE-BON E. 2. /; [from ankle and bone.] The bone 


of the ankle. 
The ſhin-bone, from the knee to the inſtep, is made by ſhadow- 
ing one half of the leg with a ſingle ſhadow ; the ankle-bone will 
ſhew itſelf by a ſhadow giveh underneath, as the knee, Peacham. 
ANNALIST. n. / [from annals.) A writer of annals. 
Their own annaliſt has given the lame title to that of & a 
s | terbury. 
ANNALS. . /. without lap. bag number. | annales, 
Lat.] Hiſtories digeſted in the exact order of time; 
narratives in which every event is recorded under its 
proper year, 
Could you with patience hear, or I relate, 
O nymph ! the tedious annals of. our fate; 
Through ſuch a train of woes if I ſhould run, 
The day would ſooner than the tale be done | Dryden. 
We are aſſured, by many glorious examples in the anhalt of our 
religion, that every one; in the like circumſtances of diftreſs, will 
not act and argue thus; but thus will every one be tempted to act. 


Rogers. 
A'nnaATs, 1. /. without fingular. [annates, Lat.] a 
1. Firſt fruits; becauſe the rate of firſt fruits paid of 

ſpiritual livings, is after one year's profit. Covell. 
2. Maſſes ſaid in the Romiſh church for the ſpace of 

a year, or for any other time, either for the ſoul 

of a perſon deceaſed, or for the benefit of a perſon 

living. | Ayliffes Parergon. 
To ANNE'AL. v. a. [elan, to heat, Saxon. 
1. 1 glaſs, that the colours laid on it may be 
xed. 


But when thou doſt anneal in glaſs thy ſtory, 
— then the light and glory 
More rev'rend grows, and more doth win, | 
Which elſe ſhews wat'riſh, bleak, and thin, Herbert. 
When you purpoſe to anneal, take a plate of iron made fit for the 
oven; or take a blue ſtone, which being made fit for the oven, 


lay it upon the croſs bars of iron. Peacbam. 
hich her own inward ſymmetry reveal'd, 
And like a picture ſhone, in glaſs annea['d. Dryden, 
2. TO glaſs after it is blown, that it may not 
break. | 


3. To heat any thing in ſuch a manner as to give it the 
true temper. 


To ANNE'X, v. a. [annefo, annexum, Lat. annexer, Fr.] 

1. To unite to at the end; as, he annexed a codicil to 
his will, | 

2. To unite, as a ſmaller thing to a greater; as, 
he annexed a province to his kingdom. 

3. To unite à poſteriori ; annexion always preſuppoſing 
mag =, us we may ſay, puniſhment is annexed 
to guilt, but not guilt to puniſhment. 

Concerning fate or deſtiny, the opinions of thoſe learned men, 


that have written thereof, may be ſafely received, had they not 
thereunto annexed and faſtened an inevitable neceſſity, and made 


it more general and univerſally powerful than it is. Raleigh, 
Nations will decline ſo low 
From virtue, which is reaſon, that no wrong, 
But juſtice, and ſome fatal curſe annex d, 
Deprives them of their outward liberty. Milton, 


I mean not the authority, which is annexed to your office; I 
ſpeak of that only which is inborn and inherent to your pune, 

Dryden. 

He cannot but love virtue wherever it is, and annex happineſs 

always to the exerciſe of it. Atterbury. 


the action, but the eternal to the obedience. Rogers. 


Ax NE“x. 2. /. [from To annex.] The thing annexed ; 
additament. | 
Failing in his firſt attempt to be bug like the higheſt in hea- 
ven, he hath obtained of men to be the fame on earth, and hath 
accordingly aſſumed the anxexes of divinity, Brown, 


ANNEXA'TION, 2. / [from annex.] 

1. Conjunction; addition, 

If we can return to that charity and peaceable mindedneſs, 
which Chriſt fo 83 recommends to us, we have his 
own promiſe, that the whole body will be full of light, Matth. vi. 


that all other chriſtian virtues will, by way of concomitarice or 
annexation, attend them. 6 Hammond. 


2. Union; act or practice of adding or uniting. 

How annexations of benefices firſt came into the church, whe- 

ther by the prince's authority, or the pope's licence, is a very great 
diſpute, = Ayliffe's Parergon, 

AnNEX10N. #./; [from annex.] The act of annexing ; 
addition, 

It is neceſſary to engage the fears of men, by the annexion of 
| ſuch penalties as will overbalance temporal pleaſure, ogers. 
ANNEXMENT. 2. / [from annex.] 

1. The act of annexing. 
2. The thing annexed. 
| When it falls, 
Fach ſmall annexment, petty conſequence, 
Attends the boiſt'rous ruin, Shakeſpeare, 


ANnNNIHILABLE, adj, [from annibilate.] That which 


may be reduced to nothing ; that which may be put 
out of exiſtence. 

To ANNYHILATE. v. a. [ad and nihilum, Lat.] 

1. To reduce to nothing ; to put out of exiſtence, 

It is impoſſible for any body to be utterly arnnibilated; but 
that, as it was the work of the omnipotency of God to make 
ſomewhat of nothing, ſo it requireth the like omnipotency to 
turn ſomewhat into nothing. Bacon, 

Thou taught't me, by making me 
Love her, who doth negle& both me and thee, 
1 invent and practiſe this one way t' annibilate all three. 
Donne. 

He deſpaired of God's mercy ; he, by a decollation of all hope, 
annihilated his mercy. __ Brawon's Vulgar Errours. 

Whoſe friendſhip can ſtand againſt aſſaults, ſtrong enough to an- 
nibilate the friendſhip of puny minds; ſuch an one has reached 
true conſtancy. South, 

Some imagined, water ſufficient to a deluge was created, and, 
when the buſineſs was done, diſbanded and annibilated. Mocdꝛvard. 


2. To deſtroy, ſo as to make the thing otherwiſe than 
it was. 
The flood hath altered, deformed, or rather anntbilated, this 


1 


place, ſo as no man can find any mark or memo y thereof, Raleigh, 


The temporal reward is annexed to the bare performance of | 


A NN 


and contains two ſtekans: each ſtekan conſiſts off 3. To annul ; to deſtroy the agency of any thing. 


There is no reaſon; that any one commonwealth ihould annibilate 
that whereupon the whole world has agreed. Hooker. 


AnN1H1LA'TION. 2. / [from annibilate.] The act of 
reducing to nothing. The ſtate of being reduced to 
nothing. 
God hath his influence into the very eſſence of things, without 
which their utter annibilation could not chooſe but follow. Holter. 
That knowledge, which as ſpirits we obtain, 
Is to be valued in the midſt of pain: 
Annibilation were to loſe heav'n more: 


We are not quite exil'd, wherc thought can ſoar: Dryden. 
AnNIVE'RSARY.n/. [anniverſarius, Lat.] | 
1. A day celebrated as it returns in the courſe of the 


year, | | 

For encouragement to follow the example of martyrs, the 
primitive chriſtians met at the places of their martyrdom, to praiſe 
God for them, and to obſerve the anniverſary of their ſufferings. 


5 Stilling fleets 
2. The act of celebration, or performance, in honour of 
the anniverſary day. 


Donne had never ſeen Mrs. Drury, whom he has made im- 
mortal in his admirable arniverſaries. Dryden. 


3. Anniverſary is an office in the Romiſh church, cele- 
brated now only oncea year, but which ought to be 
ſaid daily through the year, for the ſoul of the de- 


ceaſed. Aylife”s Parergon. 
ANNIVE'RSARY. adj. ¶ anni verſarius, Lat.] Returning 
with the revolution of the year; annual; yearly. 
The heaven whirled about with admirable celerity, moſt con- 
ſtantly finiſhing its anniverſary viciflitudes. Ray. 
They deny giving any 'worſhip to a creature, as inconſiſtent 
with ehriſtianity z but confeſs the honour and efteem for the 
martyrs, Which they expreſſed by keeping their anniverſary days, 
and recommending their example, Stilling fleet. 
INNO DOMINI, [Lat.] In the year of our Lord; 
as, anno domini, or A, D. 1751; that is, in the 
ſeventeen hundred and fifty -fir year from the birth 
of our Saviour, 


Anno'1$ANCE. . from anney, but not now in uſe.) 
It hath a double ſignification. Any hurt done either to a pub- 

lick place, as highway, bridge, or common river; or to a private, 
by laying any thing that may breed infection, by encroaching 
or ſuch like means. The writ that is brought upon this tranſ- 
greſſion. See Nuis Ax cx, the word now uſed, Blount. 


A*NNOLIS. n./. An American animal, like a lizard. 
ANNOTA'TION. n. / [annotatio, Lat.] Explications or 
remarks written upon books ; notes. 


It might appear very improper to publiſh annotations, without 
the text itſelf whereunto they relate, Boyle. 


ANNOTA'TOR. 2. f [Lat.] A writer of notes, or an- 
notations ; a ſcholiaſt ; a commentator. 

I have not that reſpect for the annotators, which 

meet with in the world, Felton on the Claſſicks. 


To ANNO'UNCE, v. 4. — Fr. annuncio, Lat.] 
1. To publiſh ; to proclaim. | 
Of the Meſſiah I have heard 
By all the prophets; of thy birth at length | 
| 1 y Gabriel with the firſt I knew. Milton, 
2. To pronounce ; to declare by a judicial ſentence. 
"Thoſe, mighty Jove, mean time, thy glorious care, 
Who model nations, publiſh laws, announce 
Or life or death. Prior. 


To ANNO'Y. v. a. [anneyer, Fr.] To incommode ; to 
vex; to teaze; to moleſt. | 

Woe to poor man! each outward thing annoys him; 

He heaps in inward grief, that moſt deſtroys him. Sidney. 

Her joyous preſence and ſweet company 
In full content he there did long enjoy; 

Ne wicked envy, nor vile jealouſy, 

is dear delights were able to annoy. 

As one who long in populous city peht, 
Where houſes thick, and ſewers, annoy the air, 
Forth iſſuing on a ſummer's morn to breathe 
Among the pleaſant villages, and farms 
Adjoin'd, from each thing met conceives delight. Milton. 

Inſects ſeldom uſe their offenſive weapons, unleſs provoked : let 
them but alone, and annoy them not. Ray. 


Anno'y. 2. / [from the verb.] Injury; moleſtation ; 
trouble. | 
Sleep, Richmond, leep in peace, and wake in joy; 
Good angels guard thee from the boar's annoy. Shakeſpeare 
All pain and joy is in their way 
The things we fear bring leſs annoy 
Than fear, and hope brings greater joy; 
But in themſelves they cannot ſtay. 
What then remains, but, after paſt anney, 
To take the good vieiſſitude of joy? 
Ax NO Y AN CE. 2. J from amoy.] 
1. That which annoys; that which hurts. 
A grain, a duſt, a gnat, a wand'ring hairy | 
Any annoyance in that precious ſenſe, Shakeſpeare. 
Crows, ravens, rooks, and magpies, are great annoyances to corn. 
; Mortimer. 
2. The ſtate of being annoyed ; or act of annoying. 
The ſpit venom of their poiſoned hearts breaketh out to the 
annoyance of others. Hooker. 
he greateſt arnoyance and diſturbance of mankind has been 
from one * _ two things, —_ or bee 5 _ 
For the further annoyance and terrour of an d place, the 
would throw into it dend bodies. Rad Wilkins, 
Anno'YER. n. /; [from To anmy.)] The perſon that 
annoys. 


ANNUAL. adj, [atmuel, Fr. from annus, Lat.] 
1. That which comes yearly, 
Annual for me the grape, the roſe, renew 
The juice neRareous, and the balmy dew. 
2. That which is reckoned by the year, 
| The king's majeſty 

Does purpoſe honour to you z to which 
A thouſand pounds a-year, annual ſupport, 
Out of his grace he adds, Shakeſp.. Henry VIII. 
3. That which laſts only a year. 

The dying in the winter of the roots of plants that are annual, 
ſeemeth to be cauſed by the over-expence of the ſap z which being 
prevented, they will ſuperannuate, if they ſtand warm. Bacon. 

Every tree may, in fome ſenſe, be ſaid to be an annua/ plant, 
both leaf, flower, and fruit proceeding from the coat that was 
ſuperinduced over the wood the laſt year, Ray. 


A'NNUALLY, adv. | from annual.) Yearly ; every year. 
By two drachms, they thought it ſufficient to ſignify a heart ; 
becauſe the heart at one year weigheth two drachms, that is, 
a quarter of an ounce z and, unto fifty years, annually encreaſeth 
the weight of one drachm, Broton's Vutgar Errauri. 
The whole ſtrength of a nation is the utmoſt that a prince can 
raiſe annyally from his ſubjects. Swift, 


 Annu"tTANT. u. / [from arnavity.) He that poſſeſſes 
or receives an annuity, 


generally 


— 


F. airy Queen. 


D onnes 
D den. 


P pe. 


| M ANNUTTY. 


2. To ſmear to be rubbed upon. 


ANO 

ANNUITY, . / [anmits, Er.] 

1. A yearly rent to be paid for term of life or years, 
'The differences between a rent and an annuity are, 
that every rent is going out of land; but an annuity 
charges only the granter, or his heirs, that have aſſets 
by deſcent, The ſecond difference is, that, for the 
recovery of an annuity, no action lies, but only 
the writ of annuity againſt the granter, his heirs, or 
ſucceſſors; but of a rent, the ſame actions lie as do 
of land. The third difference is, that an anxuity is 
never taken for aſſets, becauſe it is no freehold in 
law ; nor ſhall be put in execution upon a. ſtatute 
merchant, ſtatute ſtaple, or elegit, as a rent may. 


Convell, | 


z. A yearly allowance. | 
He was generally known to be the fon of one earl, and brother 
to another, who ſupplicd his expence, beyond what his annuity 
from his father would bear, Clarendon. 
Yo Annvu'i, v. a. [from nullus.) 
1. To make void; to nullify ; to abrogate ; to aboliſh, 
That which gives force to the law, is the authority that enaCts 
it z and whoever deſtroys this authority, does, in efte&, annul the 


law, Rogers, 
2, Lo reduce to nothing; to obliterate. 
Light, the pure work of God, to me's extin, 
And all her various objects of delight 
Annull'd, which might in part my grief have eas'd, Milton. 


A'N os VAR. adj, [from annulus, Lat.] In the form of 
a ring, | 
that they might not, in bending the arm or leg, riſe up, he 
has tied them to the bones by anaular ligaments, Cheyne, 
A'NNULARY, adj. [from annulus, Lat.] In the form 
of rings, 
Becauſe continual reſpiration is neceſſary, the wind-pipe is made 


with annulary cartilages, that the ſides of it may not flag and fall 
together, Ray. 


A'nwnuLeT, u. /. [from annulus, Lat.] 
1. A little ring. 
2. [In heraldry.] 


which the fifth brother of any family ought to bear in 


his coat of arms. 


3. Aunulets are alſo a part of the coat armour of ſeveral 

families; they were anciently reputed a mark of 
nobility and juriſdicion, it being the cuſtom of pre- 
lates to nodes their inveltiture per baculum & an- 
nulum, x 

4 — architecture.] The ſmall ſquare members, in the 

orick capital, under the quarter round, are talled 

annulets. by 

5. Aunulet is alſo uſed for a narrow flat moulding, 
common to other parts of the column; fo called, be- 
cauſe it encompaſles the column round, Chambers, 

7% ANNU'MERATTE. v. a, [annumero, Lat.] To add 
to a former number; to unite to ſomething before 
mentioned, 

AnxnumukariON, nf, [annmmeratio, Lat.] Addition 
to a former number, | 

To ANNUNNCIATE, wv. a. [ annuncio, Lat.] To bring 


tidings ; to relate ſomething that has fallen out: a 
word not in popular uſe, 


AnNNUNCIA'TION DAY. u. % [from annunciate.] The 
day celebrated by the church, in memory of the an- 
gel's ſalutation of the bleſſed Virgin; folemnized 
with us on the twenty-fifth of March, 

Upon the day of the annuneiation, or Lady-day, meditate on 
the incarnation of our blefled Saviour 1 and fo upon all the feſtivals 
of the year, Taylor, 


A'nopyns, 7. [from « and 3m.) That which has 
the power of mitigating pain. | 
Yet durſt the not too deeply probe the wound, 
As hoping ill the nobler parts were {ound t 
Bit trove with amdynes t* afſuage the (mart, 
And mildly thus her med'eine did Impart. Dryden. 
Anodyner, or abaters of pain, of the alimentary kind, are ſuch 
things av relax the tenflon of the affected nervous fibres, as de- 
coc tons of emollient ſubſtances z thoſe things which deſtroy the 
particular gerlmony which occaſions the pain z or what deadens 
the ſenſatlon of the brain, by procuring fleep,  Arouthnet, 
* ANO INT. v. a. [oindre, enoindre, part, oint, enoint, 
1 
1. J% rub over with unQuous matter, as oil, or unguents. 
| Anointed let ine be with deadly venom, Shakeſpeare, 
Thau (halt have vive trees throughout all thy coaſts, but thou 
hat not awoine thytelt with the olle for thine olive all caſt hls 
teult. 8 Deut. xxviil. 40+ 


Warm waters then, in brazen caldrons borne, 
Are pour'd to walh his body, joint by joint, 
And fragrant oils the Miftew'd limbs et. 
J. To conlecrate by unttion, 
| | would not (ee thy filter 
In his dest Aeth Qick boarlth fangs, 


ANOTHER. „. % [from anoinr.] 


D ryden, 


Shakeſpeare, 
The perſon that 


anoints. 
Ano&'MAL14M, „% [from avomaly.} Anomaly ; irregu- 
larity z deviation from the common rule. Did. 


ANOMALYSTICAL, «4}, [from azomaly,) Irregular ; 
applied in altronomy to the year, taken for the time 


in Which the earth paſleth through its orbit, diſtin 
trom the tropical year, 


ANOMALOUS, . Le rie, and Saad.) Irregular ; 
out of rule ; deviating trom the general method or 
analogy of things, It is applied, in grammar, to 
words deviating tom the common rules of inflettion ; 
and, in aſtronomy, to the ſeemingly irregular motions 
of the planets. EE 
"There will ate anemalens dilturbancer not only In civil and ar- 
Gnekal, but alto bn military officers, Mrown's Walger Krrours, 
Mo being acquainted with forme characters of every ſpeech, you 
may at pleature make him underftand dee! 8 
der. 
Metals ave gold, filver, copper, tin, lead, and iron 1 to which 
we may joln that awanabn; body, quickfilver or mercury. Lecke, 
AN0MALOVSL y, ate. [ from at.] Irregularly ; 
in a manner contrary to rule, 


Rive win mot folemnly begotten, but fuldenty framed, and abe 
mabyfly proceeded from Adam. Brown's Palgar Erronrs, 


ANOMALY. *. hb [ anomalies, Fr. anomalia, Lat. - 


part lrregularity z deviation from the common 
rule. - 


u we thoutd chance to Had a mother debauching her daughter 
4 


A difference or mark of diſtinction, 


as ſuch monſters have been ſeen, we muſt charge this npon a gow 
outÞ. 


liar anemaly and baſeneſs of nature. 


I do not purſue the many pſeudographies in uſe, but intend 
to ſhew how moſt of theſe anomalies in writing might be avoided, 
and better ſupplied, Holder, 


A*NOMY. n. J. [a priv. and npu®-] Breach of law. 

If fm be good, and juſt, and lawful, it is no more evil, it is no 
fin, no anomy, Bramball againſt Hobbes. 
AnO'N. adv, 1 imagines it to be an elliptical 
form of ſpeaking for in one, that is, in one minute; 
Skinner from a and nean, or near; Minſhew from on on. | 

1. Quickly; ſoon; in a ſhort time, ps 
A little ſnow, tumbled about, 


Anon becomes a mountain, Shakeſpeare. 
Will they come abroad anon P 
Shall we ſee young Oberon ? Ben Jonſon. 


owever, Witneſs, Heav'n ! | 
Heav'n, witneſs thou anon ! while we diſcharge | 
Freely our part, | Milton, 
He was not without deſign at that preſent, as ſhall be made out 
anon z3 meaning by that device to withdraw himſelt, Clarendon. 
Still as 1 did the leaves inſpire, 
With ſuch a 8 le light they ſhone, 
As if they had been made of fire, 
And ſpreading ſo, would flame anon. Waller. 
2. Sometimes; now and then; at other times. In this 
ſenſe is uſed ever and anon, for now and then, 
Full forty days he paſs'd, whether on hill 
Sometimes, anon in ſhady vale, each night, 
Or harbour'd in one cave, is not reveal'd. Milton. 
Ano'nymous. adj. [a priv, and e. Wanting a 
name, 
Theſe animalcules ſerve alſo for food to another anonymous inſet 
of the waters, Ray. 
They would forthwith publiſh ſlanders unpuniſhed, the authors 
being anonymous, the immediate publiſhers thereof ſculking. 
: Notes on the Dunciad, 
AnO'nNYMOUSLY. adv. [from anonymous.] Without a 
name, 


1 would know, whether the edition is to come out anonymonſly, 
among complaints of ſpurious editions, Sift, 


A*'NOREXY. n. . [@rogntia.] Inappetency, or loathing 
AN OCH ER. adj, [from an and ber.] 
1. Not the ſame. 
He that will not lay a foundation for perpetual diſorder, muſt 
of neceſſity find another riſe of government than that. Locke, 
2. One more; a new addition to the former number. 
—— A fourth | 
What ! will the line ſtretch out to th' crack of doom? 
Another yet ?—a ſeventh | I'll ſee no more. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Any other; any one elſe, 
If one man fin againſt another, the judge ſhall judge him. 
I Samuel, Ii. 25. 
Why not of her? preferr'd above the reſt | 
By him with knightly deeds, and open love profeſs'd | 
So had another been, where he his vows addreſo'd. Dryden. 
4. Not one's ſelf, N 
A man ſhall have diffuſed his life, his ſelf, and his whole con- 
cernments ſo far, that he can weep his forrows with another's 
eyes z when he has another hcart, beſides his own, both to ſhare 
and to ſupport his grief, South, 
5, Widely different; much altered, 


When the ſoul is beaten from its ſtation, and the mounds of 


It was before, South. 


Ano"THERGAINES. adj, [See ANOTHERGUESs.] Of 
another kind. This word I have found only in Sidney. 
If my father had not plaid the haſty fool, I might have had 
anothergaines huſband than eh Sidney, 
Ano"THERGUR88, adj, [This word, which though rarely 
uſed in writing, is ſomewhat frequent in colloquial 
language, I conceive to be corrupted from another 
gi/e ; that is, of a different gui/e, or manner, or 
form.] Of a different kind, 


Oh Hocus | where art thou? It uſed to go in anotbergueſs man- 
ner In thy time. Arbuthnet, 


A*ns3ATRD, adj. Cenſatur, Lat.] Having handles; or 
ſomething in the form of handles. 


the Saxons had andyppaman, but in another ſenſe; 
the Dutch have ariawoorden.] To 


1. To ſpeak in return to a queſtion, | 
Are we ſuccour'd ? are the Moors remov'd ? 
Anſwer theſe queſtions firſt, and then a thouſand more. 
Anſxver them altogether, Dryden. 
2. To ſpeak in oppoſition. 
No man was able to anſwer him a word, =Mattherv, xxll. 46. 

If it be ſald, we may diſcover the elementary ingredients of 
things, I an/ever, that l is not neceſſary that ſuch a diſcovery 
ſhould be praRticable, 77 Boyle, 

3. To be accountable for: with for, 
Thoſe many had not dared to do evil 
If the firſt man that did th' edi infringe 
Nad 4n/wwer'd for his deed, Shakeſpeare. 
Some men have finned in the principles of humanity, and 
muſt anſwer for not being men. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
lt there be any abſurdity in this, our author muſt anſever for 
it. | Locke. 
4+ £44 vindicate ; to give a juſtificatory account of: 
with for. | 

The night, ſo Impudently fixed for my laſt, made little im- 

preſſion on myſelf ; but I cannot anſroer for my family. Swift, 
5. 'To give an account. . 

How they have been ſince received, and fo well improved, let 
thoſe awer either to God or man, who have been the authors and 
promoters of ſuch wiſe council, Temple. 

He wants a father to protect his youth, 
And rear him up to virtue, You muſt bear 
The future blame, and anſwer to the world, 
When you retuſe the ealy honeſt means 
Of taking care of him. 
6. To correſpond to; to ſuit with, 
As in water face anſewereth to face, ſo the heart of man to man, 
Prov. xxVii. 19» 
7. To be equivalent to; to ſtand for ſomething elle. 

A feaſt is made for laughter, and wine maketh merry : but 

money anſewereth all things. Feel. x. 19. 


8, Lo ſatisfy any claim or petition of right or juſtice. 
Zeclmane with rageful eyes bade him defend himſelf; for no lefs 
than his life would anſever It, Sidney. 

Revenge the jeering and diſdaln'd contempt 
Of this proud king, who Rudics day and night 

To anſwer all the debt he owes unto you, 

Wa with the bloody payments of your deaths, Shakeſpeare, 
Let his neck anſwer for k, if there is any martial law in the 


Seutbern. 


| Shateſpravy. 


virtue are broken down, it becomes quite another thing from what | 


To ANSWER. v. „. [The etymology is uncertain ; | 


Men no ſooner find their appetites unanſtuered, than they com. 

plain the times are injurious. Ralcigh, 

That yearly rent is till paid, even as the former caſualty itſelf 

was wont to be, in parcel meal paid in and anſwerede Bacon. 

9. To act reciprocally. 
Say, do'ſt thou yet the Roman harp command ? 

Do the ſtrings .anſzver to thy noble hand ? Dryden. 

10. To ſtand as oppoſite or correlative to ſomething elſe. 

There can but two things create love, terfection and uſefulneſs; 

to which anſwer, on our part, 1. Admiration; and, 2. Deſire: 

and both theſe are centered in love. | Taylor, 
11. To bear proportion to, 

Weapons muſt needs be dangerous things, if they anſwered the 

bulk of ſo prodigious a perſon, - Swift, 

12. To perform what is endeavoured or intended by 

the agent, 
Our part is, to chooſe out the moſt deſerving objects, and the 


moſt likely to anſwer the ends of our charity; and when this ig 
done, all is done that lies in our power: the reſt muſt be left to 


providence, | Atterbury. 
13. To comply with. 
le dies that touches of this fruit, 
Till I and my affairs are anſtocred. Shakeſpeare, 


14. To ſucceed ; to produce the wiſhed event. 
Jaſon followed her counſel, whereto when the event had anſwer. 
ed, he again demanded whe fleece. Raleigh. 
In operations upon bodies for their verſion or alteration, the trial 
in great quantities doth not anſwer the trial in ſmall : and fo de- 
cciveth many. . f Bacon. 
15. To V * to any call, or authoritative ſummons; in 
which ſenſe, though figuratively, the following paſ- 
ſage may be, perhaps, taken. 
Thou wert better in thy grave, than to anſwer, with thy un. 
covered body, this extremity of the ſkies, Shakeſpeares 
16, To be over-againſt any thing. | 
Fire anſwers fire, and, by their paly beams, 
Each battle ſees the other's umber'd face. Shakeſpeare, 
A*NSWER, u. J. [from To anſawer. = 
1. That which is ſaid, whether in ſpeech or writing, 
in return to a queſtion, or poſition, | 
It was a right an/wer of the phyſician to his patient, that had 


ſore eyes : If you have 'more pleaſure in wine than in your fight, 
wine is good. Locke. 


How can we think of appearing at that tribunal, without being 
able to give a ready anſwer to the queſtions which he ſhall then 
put to us, about the poor and the aiflited, the hungry and the 
naked, the ſick and impriſoned ? _ Atterbury, 

2. An account to be given to the demand of juſtice, 
He'll call you to fo hot an anſver for it, 
| That you ſhall chide your treſpaſs. Shakeſpeare, 
3. In law, a confutation of a charge exhibited againſt 
a perſon, 

A perſonal anſwer ought to have three qualities 1 it ought to 
be pertinent to the matter in hand; it ought to be abſolute and 
unconditional z it ought to be clear and certain, Hife. 


A'NSwER-JOBBER, 1. , [from anſwer and jobber.] He 
that makes a trade of writing anſwers. 4 

What diſguſts me from having any thing to do with anſwer-job- 
bert, is, that they have no conſcience. _. Swifts 
"NSWERABLE, adj, | from anſwer,] | ; 

1. That to which a reply may be made; that which 
may be anſwered ; as, the argument, though ſubtle, 
is yet an/werable. 

2, Obliged to give an account; obliged to anſwer 

any demand of juſtice ; or ſtand the trial of an ac- 
cuſation, | 

Every chief of every kindred or family ſhould be anſewerable, 
and bound to bring forth every one of that kindred, at all times, 
to be juſtified, when he ſhould be required, or charged with "7 
treaſon or felony. Spenſer*s State of Ireland. 

Will any man argue, that if a 8 ſhould manifeſtly pre- 
ſcribe poiſon to all his patients, he cannot be juftly puniſhed, 
but is anſwwerable only to God ? | Swift. 

He cannot think ambition more juſtly laid to their charge, 
than to other men, becauſe that would be to make church govern- 
ment anſwerable for the errours of human nature, Swift, 

3- Correſpondent, 

It was but (ſuch a likeneſs as an imperfect glaſs doth give, an- 

ſevcrable enough in ſome features and colours, but erring in _ 
l neye 

The daughters of Atlas were ladies who, accompanying ſuch 
as came to be regiſtered among the worthies, brought forth chil- 
dren an/werable in quality to thoſe that begot them. Raleigh, 

4. Proportionate ; ſuitable. 

Only add 
Deeds to thy knowledge anſeverable ; add faith, 
Add virtue, patience, temperance ; add love 
By name to come call'd charity, the loul 
Of all the reſt. 

5. Suitable; ſuited, 

The following, by certain eſtates of men, anſcocrable to that 
which a groft peton himſelf profeſſeth, as of ſoldiers to him that 
hath been \employed in the wars, hath been a thing well taken 
even in monaichies. Bacon. 

If anſwerable ſtyle I can obtain 
Of my celeſtial patronels. , 

6, Tqualy equivalent, | 

There be no kings whoſe means arc an/wwerable unto other men's 

defires, | Raicighs 

7. Relative; correlative. k - 

That, to every petition for things needful, there ſhould be ſome 
anfaverable ſentence of thanks provided particularly to follow, is 
not requiſite, Hookers 

A*NSWERABLY. ad. | from anfwerable.) In due pro- 
portion; with proper correſpondence ; ſuitably, 

'The broader teas arc, if they be entire, and free from iſlands, 
they are anſeverably deeper. Brerexwood on Language 

It bears light torts, into. the atmoſphere, to a greater or letler 
height, anſeverably to the greater or lefler intenſeneis of the heat. 

| Woodevard, 

A*NSWERABLUNEsS. 3. / [from anſwerable,] The 
quality of being anſwerable. 3 

ANW KER. . from aber.] 

1. He that anſwers ; he that ſpeaks in return to what 
another has ſpoken. | i 

I know your mind, and I will ſatisfy it; neither will 1 do it like 
a niggardly anſeverer, going no further than the bounds of the 
queſtion, Sideq 

2. He that manages the controverſy againſt one chat 
has written firſt. | | ; 

It is very unfair in any writer to employ ignorance and malice 
together; becauſe it gives his anſwerer double work. Swifte 

Ax r. . / [zmerzr, Sax, which Junius imagines, not 
without probability, to have been firſt contracted to 
em, and then ſoftened to ant.] An emmet ; 4 
piſmire. A {mall inſect that lives in great numbers 
together in hillocks. 


e'll ſet thee to ſchool to an anf, to teach. thee there's 10 l. 
J douring in the winter. Shake/pearte 


1 Methink“ 


Milton. 


Milton. 


Ic!» 


ANT 


Methinks, all cities now but ant-hills are, 

Where when the ſeveral labourers I ſee 

For children, houſe, proviſion, taking pain, | 

They're all but ants carrying eggs, ſtraw, and grain. Donne. 

Learn each ſmall people's genius, policies; 

The ants republick, and the realm of bees. l Pope. 

Axr-BBAR. 1. . [from ant and bear.) An animal that 
feeds on ants. | 1 

Divers quadrupeds feed upon inſects; and ſome live wholly upon 
chem; as two ſorts of tamanduas upon ants, Which therefore are 
called in Engliſh ant-bears. Ray. 

AnT-HILL, or HILLOCK. 1. . [from ant and bill.) The 
ſmall protuberances of earth in which ants make 
their neſts. 

Put blue flowers into an ant-bill, they will be tained with red; 
becauſe the ants drop upon them their Ringing liquor, which hath 
the effect of oil of vitriol. a 

Thoſe who have ſeen ant billecks, have eaſily perceived thoſe 
ſmall heaps of corn about their neſts. Addiſon. 

An' Tr. A contraction for and it, or rather and if it; 
as, an't pleaſe you ; that is, and if it pleaſe you. 

Ax rA“ ONIST. 1. / [am} and aywig.] 

1. One who contends with another; an opponent. It 
implies generally a perſonal and particular oppoſi- 
tion. 


Our antagoniſts in theſe controverſies may have met with ſome 


not unlike to Ithacius. Hooker. 
What was ſet before him, 
To heave, pull, draw, and break, he till perform'd, 
None daring to appear antagoniſt. Milton. 


It is not fit that the hiſtory of a perſon ſhould appear, till the 
prejudice both of his antagoniſts and adherents be ſoftened and 
ſubdued. Addiſon, 

2. Contrary, | 

The ſhort club conſiſts of thoſe who are under five feet; ours 
is to be compoſed of ſuch as are above fix. Theſe we look upon 
as the two extremes and antagoniſts of the ſpecies z — all 
thoſe as neuters, who fill up the middle ſpace. Addiſon. 


3. In anatomy, the antagonift is that muſcle which 
counteracts ſome other. 
A relaxation of a muſcle muſt produce a ſpaſm in its antagoniſt, 


becauſe the equilibrium is deſtroyed, Arbutbnot. 
To Ax TATCONIE E. v. u. [from arr} and aywity.] To 
contend againſt another. Didi. 


ANTA'LGICK, adj. [from a, againſt, and a/, pain.] 
That which ſoftens pain; anodyne. 

ANT ANACLA SIS. n. /. . from arlaraxazor;, from 
aar,, to drive back.] | 

1. A figure in rhetorick, when the ſame word is re- 
peated in a different, if not in a contrary ſigniſi- 
cation; as, In thy youth learn ſome craft, that in old 
age thou mayſt get thy living without craft, Craft, in 

e firſt place, ſignifies ſcience or occupation; in the 

fecond, deceit or ſubtilty. 


2. It is alſo a returning to the matter at the end of a 


long parentheſis ; as, Shall that heart (which does not 


only feel them, but hath all motion of his life placed in 
them), ſhall that heart, I /ay, &c. Smith's Rhetorick, 
ANTAPHRODI' TICK, adj. N arb, againſt, and 
Apęodixn, Venus.] That which is efficacious againſt 
the venereal diſeaſe. 3 
Ax rA To LET TIR. adj. Ia, againſt, and awonantic, 
an apoplexy.] Good againſt an « "hp 
NTARCTICK, adj. [ar, againſt, and à e., the 
bear or northern conſtellation.} The ſouthern pole, 
called, as oppoſite to the northern. 
ht Downward as far as antartich, Milton, 
They that had ſail'd from near th' antayFick pole, 
Their treaſure ſafe, and all their veſſels whele, 
In ſight of their dear country ruin'd be, 
Without the guilt of either rock or ſea. Waller. 
ANxnTARTURITICK. adj. [arri, againſt, and aggewrs;, 
the gout, ] Good againſt the gout. 
ANTASTHMA'TICK. adj. [from d and d..] Good 
againſt the aſthma, | 
ANTE. A Latin particle ſignifying before, which is 
frequently uſed in compohtions ; as, antediluvian, 
before the flood; antechamber, a chamber leading 
into another apartment. 


A'xTEACT. 1. % [from ante and adt.] A former act. 


ANTEAMBULA'TION, 2. / [from ante and ambulatio, 

Lat.] A walking before. Dia, 

To ANTECE'DE. v. . [from ante, before, and cedo, 
to go.] To precede ; to go before. 

It teems conſonant to reaſon, that the fabrick of the world did 

not long antecede its motion. Hale. 

Ax rzcklorxck. . , [from antecede.] The act or 
mate of going before; precedence. 

It is impoſſible that mixed bodies can be eternal, becauſe there is 

necetſarily a pre-exiſtence of the ſimple bodies, and an antecedence 

of their conſtitution preceding the exiſtence of mixed bodies. Hale. 


ANTECEDENT, adj. [antecedens, 2 

. Going before ; preceding. Antecedent is uſed, I 
think, only with regard to time; -precedent, with 
regard both to time and place, 
Jo aſſert, that God looked upon Adam's fall as a ſin, and pu- 
niſhed it, when, without any antecedent fin of his, it was impoſſible 


for him not to fall, ſeems a thing that highly reproaches eſſential 
equity and goodneſs, South, 


2, It has 70 before the thing which is ſuppoſed to follow. 
No one is ſo hardy as to lay, God is in his debt; that he 
owed him a nobler being : for exiſtence muſt be antecedent to merit. 


OE Collier. 
Did the blood firſt exiſt, antecedent to the formation of the heart ? 
But that is to ſet the effe@ before the cauſe. Bentley. 


ANTECEDENT. . /. — Lat.] 
1. That which goes before. | 
A duty of ſo mighty on influence, that it is indeed the neceſſary 
«ntecedenty if not alſo the direct cauſe, of a ſinner's return cre 
outh, 
2. In grammar, the noun to which the relative is ſub- 
joined; as, the max who comes hither. 
Let him learn the right joining of ſubſtantives with adjectives, 
the noun with the verb „and the relative with the antecedent. 
; Aſcbam. 
3- In logick, the firſt propoſition of an enthymeme, 
or argument conſiſting only of two propoſitions. 
Conditional or hypothetical propoſitions are thoſe whoſe parts 
ae united by the conditional particle f j as, if the ſun be fixed, 
Trek? muſt mow + if there be no fire, there will be no ſmoke, 
nn uſt part of theſe propoſitions, or that wherein the condition is 
mined, is called the antecedents the other is called the conſequent. 
a B Waits's Logick- 


| 


ANT. | ANT 
AnTrcz'peEnTLY, adv. [from antecedent.) In che ANTHROPOMO'RPHITE. 2. [arbgurouogpor.] One 


ſtate of antecedence, or going before; previouſly. who believes a human form in the Deity. 
We conſider him antecedently to his creation, while he yet lay in Chriſtians as well as Turks have had whole ſects contending that 
the barren womb of nothing, and only in the number of bi-] the Deity was corporeal and of human fh 


2 though few profeſs 
lities. South. | themſelves antbropomorpbites, yet we may many amongſt the 
ANTECE'SSOR. n. /. [Latin.] One who goes before, ignorant of that opinion. Lace. 


or leads another; the principal. Did. ANTHROPO'PATHY. . / [ar9guwo;, man, and ca dog, 
ANnNTECHAMBER, a. / [from — before, and chamber; paſſion.] The ſenſibility of man ; the paſſions of man. 
it is 2 written, rg antichamber.)| ANT HROPO'PHAGI. n. /. It has no fingular. [A. e- 


The chamber that leads to the chief apartment. | os, man, and dye, to eat.] Man-eaters ; canni- 
The empreſs has the antichambers paſt, * bals ; thoſe that live upon human fleſh, 
And this way moves with a diſorder'd haſte, Dryden. The cannibals that each other eat, 
His antichamber, and room of audience, are little ſquare cham- The anthropophagi, and men whoſe heads 
bers wainſcoted, Addiſon. Do grow beneath their ſhoulders. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 


ANTECU'RSOR, n. /. ¶Latin.] One who runs before. | AxTyurorornaci'nian. . /½ A ludicrous word, 


Diet. formed by ow from anthropophagi, for the ſake 
To A'NTEDATE. v. a. [from ante, and do, datum, Lat.]| of a formidable found. 


1. To date earlier than the real time, ſo as to confer a 


Go, knock, and call; he'll ſpeak like an n unts 
fictitious antiquity, thee : knock, I ſay, bakeſpeares 
Now thou haſt lov'd me one whole day, AnTHROPO'PHAGY. 2. / [arvgumrec, man, and @dyw, 
To-morrow, when thou leaw'ſt, what wilt thou ſay ? to eat.] The quality of eating human fleſh, or man- 
4 any then antedate ſome new-made vow, eating. 
eee Upon ſlender foundations was raiſed the anthropophagy of Dio- 
We are not juſt thoſe perſons, which we were ? Donne. ern d gy 
By reading, a ad ee, it ware, antedate his life, and makes medes his horſes. i Brown's Vulger Erreurs. 
himielf contemporary with the ages paſt. Collier, ANT HROPO 8OPHY. 2. / 1 man, and opta, 
2. To take ſomething before the proper time. wiſdom.) The knowledge of the nature of man. 
Our joys below it can improve, ANTHYPNO'TICK, adj. [from amr}, againſt, and va, 
And phe wh the bliſs above. P 


Pe-] fleep.] That which has the power of preventing 
ANTEDILU'VIAN, adj, [from ante, before, and dilu- ſleep ; that which is efficacious againſt a lethargy. 
Bin _ np 401 ANTHYPOCHONDRI'ACK. adj, [from ar}, againſt, an 
1. Exiſting before the deluge. 255 . f : 12 4 
3 * on of the deluge, all the ſtone and m—_— of _ Cen. * * * 25 
ant iuvian ear were totally diſſolved. odzuard. ANTHYPO'PHO mg «£02 1 A figure in 
2. Relating to things exiſting before the deluge. rhetorick, which fig in 7 - De 1 0 "og 
The text intends only the line of Seth, conduceable unto the f , di | WO ary , pl 
genealogy of our Saviour, and the antediluvian chronology. erence, and 1s when an objection is refuted or diſ- 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. proved by the oppoſition of a contrary ſentence. 
ANTEDILU'VIAN,. #. / One that lived before the flood. | | | Smith's Rhetorick. 


We are ſo far from repining at God, that he hath not extended ANTHYSTE'RICK. adj. [from ar, againſt, and drig.- 
the period of our lives to the longevity of the antediluwians, that 


we give him thanks for contracting the days of our trials Bentley. | , NT 1877 * _ = _ . 
A*'NTELOPE. 3. / [The etymology is uncertain.] A 1 


ö with words derived from the Greek, and ſignifies con- 
goat with curled or wreathed horns. 


{  trary to; as, antimonarchical, oppoſite to monarchy. 
The antelope, and wolf both fierce and fell. Sperſere | Ax TIa“ei b. adj. [from arri, 4 acidus, ſour.] Con- 
AxTEURRTDIAN. adj, [from ante, before, and meri- trary to ſourneſs ; alkalis, 
dian, noon.] Before noon. 


. R . Oils are antiacids, ſo far as they blunt acrimony z but as they are 
ANTEME'TICK., adj, [ arr, againſt, and nale, to vo- hard of digeſtion, they produce acrimony of another ſort. Arbuthnor. 


mit.] That which has the power of calming the] Aqp;cuacurcrick. adj. [from ard, againſt, and 


ſtomach ; of preventing or ſtopping vomiting. „Nike, a bad habit.] Things adapted to the cure 
ANTEMU'NDANE, adj. [ ante, before, and mundus, the] of a bad conſtitution, | 
world.) That which was before the creation of the 


ANTICHA"MBER, 1 This word is corruptly written | 
world. for antechamber ; which ſee, | 
ANTENU MBER, . /; [from ante and number.] The] Ax TIChRTSTIAN. adj. [from rl, againſt, and g- 
number that precedes another. 


” ag.] Oppoſite to chriſtianity. 

NO — - r/o ge ng for ng pg expat 2 aelplcke, abject, oppreſſed — of men, the miniſters, whom 
notes, is rather to be aſcribed to the antenum an ichriſtian, and them of h » 
number, as that the ſound returneth after fix, or after twelve j ſo the world would make antichrifan, and ſo deprive PE en 

or 


| South. 
_ org or thirteenth is not the matter, but the 4 Ax ricnxTSsTIAN ISM. 2. / [from antichriftian.] Op- 
the twe ch. . acon. . . e = 
- ſition or contrariety to rms 5 
A * 47 nab 10 7 _ b 8 of 5 [mn we not ſeen herd whoſe ar: have faſtened upon 
2 1 Hy toretaſte; omething taken betore Me} one another the brand of antichriſtianiſm ? Decay of Piety. 
per time. 


p e 
Were we to expect our bliſs only in the ſatiating our appetites, ANT! an wats f TS 1. l. from antichriſtian. ] Con 
it might be reaſonable, by frequent antepaſts, to excite our guſt for trariety to chriſtianity. 33 
that profuſe perpetual meal, Decay of . AN r 1'CHRONISM,. . YA [a, againſt, and xpò vos, time.] 
A'NTEPENULT. . / [antepenultima, Lat.] The laſt fyl-| Deviation from the right order or account of time. 


lable but two, as the ſyllable te in antepenult : a term | 7, ANTICIPATE. v. a. [anticipo, Lat.] 
of grammar. 


m a ny 1. To take ſomething ſooner than another, ſo as to pre- 
ANTEPILE PTICK. adj, [am and zig] A me- vent him that comes after; to take firſt poſſeſſion. 
dicine againſt convulſions. | God hath taken care to anticipate and prevent every man, to 


That bezoar is antidotal, lapis judaicus diuretical, coral ante- | draw him early into his church; to give piety the prepoſſeſſion, 
Pileptical, we will not deny. Brown's Vulgar Errours.] and ſo to engage him in holineſs, Ke ammond. 
7% Tursronk. . . [ ant epono, Lat.] To ſet one If our Apoſtle had maintained ſuch an anticipating principle 


; . engraven upon our ſouls before all exerciſe of reaſon at did he 
thing before another ; to prefer one thing to another 8 calle of ſeeking the Lord, ſeeing that the as jr, of him was 
5 | | Di#. innate and perpetual ? Bentley. 
ANTEPREDI CAMENT. . / [antepredicamentum, Lat.] | 2, To take up before the time at which any ching might 
Something to be known in the ſtudy of logick, pre-] be regularly had. 
viouſly to the doctrine of the predicament. I find I have anticipated already, and taken up from Boccacey 
ANnTBRIORITY. n. / [from anteriour.) Priority; the | before I come to him; but I am of the temper of kings, who are 


ſtate of being before, cither in time or ſituation, for preſent money, no matter how they pay it. Dryden. 


AnTE"RIOUR. adj, [anterior, Lat.] Going before, | 3. To foretaſte, or take an impreſſion of ſomething, 
either with regard to time or place. | . which is not yet, as if it really was. 
If that be the anteriour or upper part wherein the ſenſes are placed, The life of the defperate equals the anxiety of death, who but 


and that the poſteriour and lower part, which is oppoſite thereunto, act the life of the damned, and anticipate the deſolations of hell. 
there is no inferiour or former part in this animal; for the ſenſes . 


rown's Vuigar Erraurs. 
being placed at both extremes, make both ends anteriour, which is Why ſhould we 
impoſſible. Brown's Vulgar Errours. Anticipate our ſorrows ? tis like thoſe 
A'NTES. u. /. {Laie.) Pillars of large dimenſions That die for fear of death, Denbams 
that ſupport the front of a building. 4. To prevent any thing by crowding in before it; to 


p | | reclude. 
AnTasTOMacn: n.; [from ant, before, and fonach.] | ©" Time, tou aniiparf my dread expat 


The flighty putpoſe never is o'ertook, : 
In birds there is no maſtication or comminution of the meat in Unleſs the deed go with it, Sbat 1 
the mouth; but it is immediately ſwallowed into a kind of ante- I am far from pretending to inſtruct the profeſſion, or anticipat- 
flomach, which I have obſerved in piſcivorous birds. Ray. ing their directions to ſuch as are under their government. Arbuth. 


ANTHELMI'NTHICK, adj. Ia, againſt, and iauvvo, | AnTiICipa TION, n./; [from — 


a worm.] That which kills worms, 1. The act of taking up ſomething before its time. 


Ant helminthicls, or contrary to worms, are things which are The golden number gives the new moon four days too late, by 
known by experience to kill them, as oils, or honey taken upon an | reaſon of the aforeſaid anticipation, and our negle& of it. Holder. 
empty ſtomach, 285 Arbutbnot. It is not enough to be miſerable when the time comes, unleſs we 

ANTHEM. . / [&»Yvpro, a hymn ſung in alternate | make ourſelves to beforehand, and by antieſpation. I. Eſtrange. 


arts, and ſhould therefore be written anthymn.] A| 2+ Foretaſte. 


: . j If we really live under the hope of future happineſs, we ſhall 

holy oog I. 1 1 divine ſervice. taſte it by way of anticipation oy forethought 4 2 image of it 

17 ˙ MAT es . will meet our minds often, and ſtay there, as all pleafing en- 

compoſe anthems for his heavenly quire. Denham. Aae 48 | * 
There is no paſſion that is not finely expreſſed in thoſe parts of e Aba han” to 
the inſpired writings, which are proper for divine ſongs and | 3- Opinion implanted before the reaſons of that opinion 
anthems. Addiſon. } can be known. 

ANTHOLOGY. n. /. LA, No, from a»9;, a flower, and : The eaſt and weſt, the north and ſouth, have the ſame anticipa- 

xte, to gather | tion concerning one ſupreme diſpoſer of things.  Stilling fleet. 

To leg; f A What nation is there, that, without any teaching, have not a 

1. 4 n_ _ 7 enen 5 1 kind of anticipation, or preconceived notion of a Deity? Derbam. 

L A . rer 8 — in the Greek church. A'NT1CK. adj, [probably from antiquus, ancient, as 
b - ö b hings out of uſe appear old. > ridi 

A'nTHONY's FIRE. 2. / A kind of eryſipilas. : pyenr od.) Odd 4 ridiculouſly 


£ NTHRAX. e, |. La- t, u burning coal.) A feab or | 11 beiden in getliculation. 
blotch that is made by a corroſive humour, which 


a nun Come hither cover'd with an antick face, 
burns the ſkin, and occaſions ſharp pricking pains; a And fleer and ſcorn at our ſolemnity ? Shak, Rom. and 


carbuncle. Quincy. Of all our antick ſights, and pageantry, 5 
Which Engliſh idiots i ds to fee. 
ANTHROPOLOGY, n. /. [from A, re, man, and e, ff gente weh, mpg rye FRE 


- Dryden. 
: . The prize was to be conferred upon the whiſtler, that could por 
Ai, to diſcourſe.] The doctrine of anatomy; the | through his tune without laughing, though provoked by the antick 


doctrine of the form and ſtructure of the body of man. poſtures of a merry Andrew, who was to play tricks. =Addifune 
| | | | A*NTIGE. 


An ANT — an. 

Antics. . ½ | and with lead, in the caſting of printers letters, to render them more] ANTI UE. , adj, [ antique, Fr. antiguus, Lat. 25 

1. He that pom anticks ; he that uſes odd 'geſticula- | ſmooth and firm. It is a general help in the melting of metals, formerly pronounced according to the Engliſh ant 
00 A 


; and eſpecially in caſting of cannon balls. In pharmacy it is uſed ith the accent on the firſt ſyllable : 
n ene under various forms, and with various Intentions, dl gg ie,] after che French, vick the accent on req Aged 
, | emetick. | ambers. a l 7 
That rounds the mortal temples of a king , 1 in proſe; the poets uſe it variouſly, 
—— of rents __ . fits, ANTINEPHRI TICK, on: : from ar and l 41 N ol 1 ee ye] 
Scoffing his ſtate, Shakeſpeare. Medicines good ggai eaſed of the reins and kid-| 1, Ancient; Nha l 
| | Now, good Ceſario, but that piece of ſong, 
If you ſhould ſmile he grows impatient. neys. | 
F t lord | ſel P a That old and antique ＋ At heard laſt night. Shakeſpeare, 
Was bs the — ia the ond. "oy Shakeſpeare. A NTINOMY, . /. [from am} and 55 l. J. A contra- Such truth in love as th" antique world did know, 
2. Odd appearance, _ dition between two laws, or two articles of the a ſuch a ſtyle 5 — might boaſt of now. Waller, 
A work of rich entail, and curious mold, ſame _ in ſuch variety of opini 7 The Trae which Whos remaining of Julius Cæſar, whi 
Woven with anticke, and wild imagery. Friaiy Queens Antinomies are almoſt unavoidable in ſuch variety of opinions » Which 
For ev'n at firſt reſſection the eſpies | and anſwers, | Baker, | we know to be antique, have the ſtar of Venus over them. Dryden. 
Such toys, ſuch anticks, and ſuch vanities, | ANTIPARALY TICK, adj. 1 dur and Wagdnueig] 6 8 | 
As the retires and ſhrinks for ſhame and fear. Davies. Efhcacious againſt the palſy. Yet wiſely wears. down my plate, 
To A'nTICK, v. a, [from antick.] To make antick. | ANTIPATHE'TICAL, 44. (from antipathy.) Having on modern models to be 1 
Mine own 1 a natural contrariety to any thing. . And trifles I alike purſue, | 
Splits what It ſpeaks; the wild diſguiſe hath almoſt The (oil is fat and luxurious, and antipathetical to all venomous Becauſe they're old, becauſe they're new. "Prin 
Anticht ws all, | Shakeſpeare» ereatures. Hewes Feces 7 "7 3. Of old faſhion, | f 
A'NTICKLY, adv, [from antick,) In an antick man-| AyrirarThe TICAaLNESS. nf. [from antipathetica 4 Forth came that ancient lord and aged queen, 
ner ; with odd poſtures, wild geſticulations, or fan- | The quality or ſtate of having a natural contra- Array'd in antique robes down to the ground, 
: , , And ſad habiliments right well beſeen. Fai | 
ciful 1 Alas. fa . riety to any thing. | Dd. Muſt he no more divert the tedious day? 7 . 
ebe Nerd Coun en nts AN'TITPATHY, . / from ar, againſt, and wages, Nor ſparkling thoughts in antigue words convey ? 
That lye, and cog, and flout, deprave, and ſlander, 4 : | Smith 
Go antickly, and ſhew an outward hideouſneſs, feeling ; antipat 1e, Fr.] - : odd: wild; ick mith to the Memory of Philips, 
And ſpeake of half a dozen dangerous words, Shakeſpeare. | 1, A natural contrariety to an ; thing, ſo as to ſhun it | 4+ ; wild; . 4 1 
ANTICLIMANX, n. /. from a and «xiuat.] A ſen- involuntarily ; averſion ; diſlike, It is oppoſed to „ Foy >. 3 voy unto me z 5 
tence in which the laſt part expreſſes ſomething Jupathy. ; | And ſooner may a gulling weather-ſpy, 1 
; lower than the firlt, o contraries hold more antipathy, By drawing forth heav'n's ſcheme, tell certainly 
| A certain figure, which was unknown to the ancients, is Than I and ſuch a knave. Shakeſpeare, What faſhion'd hats, or ruffs, or ſuits, next year 
| exllod by fome an anclelinaw, Addiſon, To this perhaps might be juſtly attributed moſt of the {ympa- Our giddy-headed antique youth will wear, hw 
"This diftich Is frequently mentioned as an example: thies and weer obſervable in men, | befo 4 7 AnTiqQus. 2. [from antique, adj.] An antiquity ; a 
Next comes Dalhouſſey, the great god of war, | 2. It has ometimes the partiele againſt re the ob- remain of ancient times; an ancient rarity, 
Lieutenant col'nel to the ear] of Mar, ; : ject of antipathy. 5 I leave to Edward, now earl of Oxford, my ſeal of Julius Ce. 
An ICONVU LSIVE. adj, [ from ur, againſt, and I had a mortal antipathy againſt ſtanding armies in times of ſar; as alſo another leal, ſuppoſed to be a young Hercules ; both 
cobvulfive.) God againſt convulſions, peace z becauſe 1 took armies to be hired by the maſter - the | very choice antiques, and ſet in gold. | Swoift, 
Whatſoever produces an inflammatory diſpoſition in the blood, __ to keep his children in ſlavery. —— AxTTGCUENESss. 2. /, from antigue.] The quality of 
produces the aſthma, as anticonvulſive medleines. Flyer, | 3+ a _ R © os add being antique ; an appearance of antiquity. 
A'NTICOR. n. 7. [ from ard, againſt, and cor, the The frog. . n "ray : We may diſcover ſomething venerable in the antigueneſs of the 
h : * you's work ; but we would ſee the deſign enlarged. Audiſo. 
curt.] When truth, or virtue, an affront endures, A4 5 L 
A preternatural ſwelling of a round figure, occaſioned by a ſan- The affront is mine, my friend, and ſhould be yours. Pope. NTIQUITY, 1. . [antiguitas, Lat.] 
guine and billous humour, and appearing in a horſe's breaſt, op- 1 Formerly ith ; but improperly. 1. Old times; time paſt long ago. | | 
pu to hie heart, An anticor may kill a horſe, unleſs jt | Tangible bodies have an anripathy 4vith air; and any liquid I mention Ariſtotle, Polybius, and Cicero, the greateſt philoſo- 
A rought os ny ny Fro © Tbs a al 5 ww | body, that is more denſe, they will draw, condenſe, and, in _ ee en 7 hiſtorian, and the moſt 3 
NTICOURTIER, % /. rom ars, , COUV's incorporates acon. | , at 8 iſen, 
tier.) One that oppoſes the court. ANTIPERI'STASIS. n. /. [from &rrrigiraous formed | ** The people of old times z the ancients, 5 
ANY DbOoT AU. adj, |from antidote.) That which has] of an, and tft, to ſtand round. ] The oppoſi- P | ee e e bane” Parr 8 
the quality of an antidote, or the power of counter- | tion of a contrary quality, by which the quality it] z. The works or remains of old times. gb, 
acting poiſon, 0 poſes becomes heightened or intended ; or the As for the obſervation of Machiavel, traducing Gregory the 
"That bezoar Is antidotal, we ſhall not deny. Brown. | qttion by which a bo y. attacked by another, col- | Great, that he did what in him lay to extinguiſh all heathen an- 


Animals that can innoxlouſly digeſt theſe poiſons, become an- 


dee! ts eee . lects itſelf, and becomes ſtronger by ſuch oppoſition; tipuities: J do not find that thoſe zeals laſt long; as it appeared 


or an intention of the activity of one quality cauſed in the ſucceſſion of Sabinjan, who did revive the former antiqui- 


: | 0 N . Fo Me ties. C 
A alven fs 5 8 8 Lat + thing by the oppoſition of another. Thus quicklime is ſet 4. Old age * A ludicrous ſenſe. Ben 
A medicine given to expel the miſchief of another, av of poiſon, | In fire by the affuſion of cold water; ſo water be- Is not your voice broken? your wind ſhort ? your chin dou. 
105 comes warmer in winter than in ſummer; and thun-] ble? your wit ſingle? and every part about you blaſted with anti. 
Truſt not the plyſiclan, der and lightning are excited in the middle region | 7 7, and will you yet call yourlelf young ? Shakeſpeare, 


His antidotes are poiſon, and he flays of the air, which is continually cold, and all by | 5: Ancientneſs ; as, this ring 1s valuable for its anti- 


More than you rob, Shak:ſpeare. 3 1 1 X uity. | 
What 70 M would believe that antldote delivered by lar a | eee, This is an exploded principle in the ANTISCIL. n.ſ. It has no fingular. [from a and 
gainſt the ting of a ſcorpion ? to fit upon an afs, with one's face | Peripatetick philoſophy. | 1 hh & le h a avi an 
towards hls tall, Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. Th' antiper ſtafis of age oxia,] In geography, the people who inhabit on dif- 
Polfon will work agalnſt the ſtare 1 beware g | More inflam'd his am'rous rage. Corley. | ferent ſides of the equator, who conſequently at noon 
For ev'ry meal an antidere prepare. Dryden jun, The riotous prodigal deteſts covetouſneſsz yet let him find the] have their ſhadows projected oppoſite ways. Thus 


Aurib vir Kiek. adj. [from , againſt, and | rings grow dry which, feed his luxury, an 3 de] the people of the north are Autiſcii to thoſe of the 
Iba, u bloody fü. G ood agninkt the bloody — dig Gy eng ſtrantze apo af, r Fay. | ſouth; the one projecting their ſhadows at noon 


flux, . ; AnTiPESTILENTIAL, adj, [from a, againſt, and toward the north pole, and the other toward the ſouth 
Auris. adj, [from ard, againſt, and /cbris, a 2 Efficacious againſt the infection of the] Pole. | ET Chambers, 
fever.] Good againſt fevers, plague, ANT1S8CORBU TICAL, adj. [from ar, againſt, and 
Antifebrile medicines check the ebullition, Flayer. Perfumes correct the air before it is attracted by the lungs; or, ſcorbutum, the ſcurvy.] Good againſt the ſcurvy. 
ANnTiLOGARLITHM., „. / [ from Avr, againſt, and | rather, antipeflilential -unguents, to anoint the noſtrils with, The warm antiſcorbutical plants, in quantities, will occaſion 
 booarithm. Harvey on the Plague. ſtinking breath, and corrupt 4 blood. Arbutbnov 


"= _ of the logarithm of a ſine, tangent, or ſecant ; | ANTPHRASIS, u. f. [from avr}, againſt, and die, AnTiscoRBu"TICK, adj, [from Gr), againſt, and 
or the difference of that logarithm from the logarithm of ninety a form of ſpeech. ] The uſe of words in a ſenſe op- ſcorbutum, the ſcurvy.] Good againſt the ſcurvy. 


geg res. 5 : We Chamber i. poſite to their proper meaning. The warm antiſcorbutic ts, animal diet, and animal falts, ate 
ANTI Tod Y. . % Lαν ef. A contradiQtion between | . vou now find no cauſe to re nt, that you never dipt your . | e | Arbuthnu, 
any words and paflages in an aathor. Dizt. | hands in the bloody high courts of juſtice, fo called only by anti- | ANT I'SPASIS, u. /. 2 ard, againſt, and oα, to 
Auri'to avis r. . / [from an}, againſt, and loguor, pbrafis : South, draw.] The revultion of any humour into another 
to ſpeak.) A contradictor. Bs AnTiyoDAL. adj. bony antipodes.) Relating to the | part. 


AnTIMONA'RCHICAL, adj. [from 4, againſt, and | Countries inhabited by the antipodes, AnTisPASMO'DICK, adj. [from a, againſt, and 
paraggia, government by a ſingle perſon.) Againſt The Americans are antipodal unto the Indians, Brown, ache, the cramp.] That which has the power of 
government b a lingle perſon, | ANTI PODES. n. J. 1t has no fingular. [from anti, relieving the cramp. 

When he {pled the ſtatue of King Charles in the middle of | againſt; and aid, feet.] Thoſe people who, living | AnTispa'sr1cx. adj, [from aun and owarin.] 
the crowd, and molt of the Kings ranged over their heads, he on the other ſide of the globe, ave their feet di- Medicines which cauſe a revulſion of the humours, 


"qe Dogg an amtimonerebical afſembly could ay 42 reQly oppoſite to ours. AurtivianazriCn. « dj fo ot an hb nd ] 
, Anale. We thould hold day with the antipoder ; 1 : [ | ; 
Avr. MON A RCNICALN Raf, 1. ½ [from antimonar- If you would walk in abſence of ge" Shakeſpeare. S8 Fs cogroged uf tne ſpleen, 
ebical.) Abe quality of being an enemy to regal So ſhines the ſun, tho hence remov'd, as clear y NTFSTRO 5 HE. te oafiruttions of the keien. Fe 
power. When his beams warm th' antipodes, as here. Waller. . J. [arrirgo@n, from amr}, the con. 


. a ö G e ed , and turning.) In an ode ſuppoſed 
Anvino'niat, adj, [from antimony.) Made of an. |ANTiPOPs. . / [from ar}, againſt, and pope.] He e 8 an ode ſuppoie 
timony ; having Td qualities of + Flee - relat- | that uſurps the popedom, in oppoſition to the right! *2 be ſung in parts, the ſecond ſtanza of every three, 


ing to antimony, pope. 2 | - ee mages ſecond ſtanza ; ſo called becauſe 
They were got out of the reach of antimenial fumes. Gt. This houſe is famous in hiſtory for the retreat of an anti- tne dance turns about, 
Though antimenial cup, propar'd with art, pes who Called himſelf Felix V, Addi ons ANTISTR U MAricx. adj, [from arb, and ua, a 


"Thelr force to wine through ages ſhould Impart, ANTIPTO'SIS. . / [ arrimrwong. ] A figure in grammar, ſerophulous l Good against the king's evil. 


r by which one caſe is put for another. 1 preſcribed him a diſtilled milk with antſrumatich, a 
Blackmore, [AN TIQUARY. „. J [antiguarins, Lat.] A man ſtu-| re Wijemars 


. \ RAT out ANTTTHESIS. . /. in the plural th "Sp 
NTIMONY. . % [1 dious of antiquity ; a colleQor of ancient things. 2 the plural antreheſer, Lan 
4 the Greeks 2 LO „ ee I All arts, e e inventions, are but the relics 5 an in- Yeo, placing an oppoſition, ] O poſition of words or 

denomination is referred to Raſil Valentine. a Ger- tollect defaced with fin, We admire it now, only as axtigna- ſentiments ; contraſt ; as in theſe lines: 


nt , ries do a piece of old coin, for the ſtamp it once bore, South, Though gentle, yet not dull ; 
man monk; who, as the tradition relates, having With ſharpen'd ſight pale antiquaries pore, Strong without rage; without o'erflowing, full, Denhow 
thrown fome of it to the hogs, oblerved that, aſter "Th infeription value, but the ruſt adore, Pope, I ſee a chief, who leads my choſen ſons, 
it had pur ed them heartily, they immediately fat- "The rude Latin of the monks is till very intelligible ; had their All arm'd with points, antitheſet, and puns. Pape. 
tened i and therefore he imagined his fellow monks 8 Nao Be. F viſt, A'xTITYPE, ». /. [arrirvr®-.] That which is reſem- 
would be the better for a like doſe. 'The experi- Nuria Nb adj "[This W K Old: bled or ſnadowe out by the type 3 that of which 
ment, however, ſucceeded ſo ill, that they all died 1 7. * proper. 3] the type 1s the repreſentation, It is a term of the- 
of itz and the medicine was thenceforward called Here's Neſtor ology, See Tyr. 
antimoine, antimond, wet hos bee e When once upon the wing, he ſoars to an higher pitch, from the 
y the antiqnary times; typo to the axe; he dave of 
2 — 4 oP (ubſtance, of a metalline nature, having He muſt, he is, he cannot but be wiſe, Shateſteare. on tet A 26 ch * NO Rog 4 4 __— 
the sewing charatters of a real metal, except mallesbility g AſnTLIOUATE N T ee : on" ang enen of 
A ww W a QU » V. a, [ antique, Lat.] o put out | all the earth, Burnet's Tech. 
nn 4 — OT ps Ebony & * 8 of uſe ; to make obſolete. He brought forth bread and wine, and was the path of the 
Mines of all metals afford {ty that in gotd mines is reckoned bed. . The growth of Chriftianity in this kingdom might reaſona. | mat high God!; imitating the antitype, or the ſubſtance, Chrit 
allo its ow | ns. 4 . bly introduce new laws, and antignate or abrogate ſome old ones himſelf, Taye 
It has allo it „ mines in Hungary, Germany, and France, . . 7 . ) - . . : 
Its texture de Full at itte (hining veins or threads, like needles 3 that ſeemed lefs confiſtent with the Chriſtian doctrines, AnTiTY'PICAL, adj, [from antitype.] That which 
brittle as glatt, Sometimes veins of a red or golden colour ate Hale's Common Law of England. relates to an antitype; that which explains the type. 


lntermined, which is calted mak antimony 3. that without them be- Milton's Paradiſe Loſt is admirable, But cannot 1 admire the - s 3 

ing Ranominates finale antimony, It tiles in the fire, though with height of his invention, and the ſtrength of his expreſſion, with- AY To ry 3 . + from ard and venereal. ] Good 
fame difficulty 1 and diffalves more eaſily In water. It defiroys | out defending his antigzated words, and the perpetual harſhnefs e the venereal iſeaſe. ; 
and diffipates all netals tyled with it, except gold z and is there- of their ſound ? Dryden, 7 On toon by Jomned. with boy you will frarey cure 1 % 48 


tore uſetvl in refining, It by a common Ingredient in ſpeeutums, RY 3 _ crown'd, PR without exhibiting antivenereal remedies, N 
or burning comcavery4 ferving to give them a finer poll. It "ne AN antryugres TEDIe TOuUNGe ee. | A'NTLER. . % [andouillier, Fr.] Pro the fir 
makes e part in bel metal 4 and renders the found more clear, | & of IQUATEDNRSS, . % [from antiquated.) The ſtate] branches of 3 12 horns 3 bat! pop — 2 ge· 
* „ mingled with Un, to make it more hard, white, and found being antiquated, worn out of uſe, or obſolete, | nerally, any of his branches, 


Grows 


4. It has generally {or or about before the 


APA 


y grow” leſs branched, and firſt loſe theft brow 


| rage ty nk next to the head, | Brown. 
men A well-grown ſtag, whole antlers riſe | 
High o'er his front, his beams invade the ſkies. Dryden. 
| Bright Diana 


hunted wild goats heads, and branching antlers 
| mos ok fruit 3 of her toil. Prior. 
Auro ef. 


1. J. It has no fingular. [Lat. from dri, 
and oxiv, to inhabit.) In geography, thoſe inhabi- 
tants of the earth who live under the ſame meridian, 
| and at the ſame diſtance from the equator ; the one 
toward the north, and the other to the ſouth. Hence 
they have the ſame _— and their latitude is 
alſo the ſame, but of a different denomination. 
They are in the ſame ſemicircle of the meridian, 
| but oppoſite parallels. They have preciſely the 
fame hours of the day and night, but oppoſite 
ſeaſons ; and the night of the one 1s always equal to 
the day of the other. 90 8 Chambers 
AN OVOMHA SIA. n. ſ. [from am, and sven, a 
name.] A form of ſpeech, in which, for à proper 
name, is put the name of ſome dignity, office, pro- 
ſefion, ſcience, or trade; or when a 2 name 
3s put in the room of an appellative. Thus a king 
is called his majeſty ; a nobleman, his lordſhip. 
We ſay the philoſopher inſtead of Ariſtotle, and the 
orator for Cicero: thus a man is called by the name 
of his country, a German, an Italian; and a grave 
man is called a Cato, and a wiſe man a Solomon. 
| Smith's Rhetoric. 


An'TrE. up [antre, Fr. antrum, Lat.] A cavern; a 
ave; a den: not in uſe. 
pda my trols hiſtory 
Wherein of antres vaſt, and deſarts 
"ho my hun ien RES Shakeſpeare. 
A'xvit. . /. CLenpille, 70 5 
1. The iron block on which the ſmith lays his metal to 
om a ſmith ſtand with his hammer, thus, 
The whilf his iron did on his anvil cool. | 
On their eternal avi here he found b 
The brethren beating, and the blows go round. 
8. Any thing on which blows are laid. 
Here I _ 9 _ 
The anvil of my ſword, and do conteſt 
Hotly and nobly. : Shakeſpeare. 
3. Figuratively, to be upon the anvil, is to be in a 
ſtate of formation or preparation. : 
| Several members of our houſe knowing what was upon the anvil, 
went to the clergy, and defired their judgment. Swift, 
AnxiuryY. 1. /. [anxictas, Lat.] | 
1. Trouble of mind about ſome future event; ſuſpenſe 
with uneaſineſs ; perplexity ; ſolicitude. 
To be happy, is not only to be freed from the pains and diſ- 


| eaſes of the but from anxiety and vexation of ſpiritz not 
| — is enjoy 9 'pleaſures of ſenſe, but peace of conſcience, and 
quillity of mind. 


Shakeſpeares 
Dryden . 


uneaſineſs of the ſtomach. | 
In ansieties which attend fevers, when the cold fit is over, a 
warmer en may be allowed ; and becauſe anxieties often —_ 
by ſpaſms ode wind; ſpices are uſeful, Arbutbnot. 
ANXIOUS. adj, [anxizs, Lat.] he 
1. Diſturbed about ſome uncertain event; ſolicitous ; 
being in painful ſuſpenſe ; qainfally uncertain, 
His penſive cheek upon his hand reclin'd, 
And anxious thoughts revolving in his mind. Dryden. 
With beating hearts the dire event they walt, 
Anxious, and trembling for the birth of fate. Oops. 
2. Careful; full of inquietude ; unquiet, 
| In youth alone 2 mortals live z 
But, ah | the mighty bliſs is fugitive 3 
Diſcolour'd ſickneſs, anxious labour come, 
And age, and death's inexorable doom. 


3. Careful, as of a thing of great importance. 


No writings we need to be ſolicitous about the meaning of, but 
thoſe that contain truths we are to believe, or laws we are to obey z 


we may be leſs anxious about the ſenſe of other authors. Locle. 
object, but 


Dryden. 


ſometimes of ; le 


roperly. 
Anxious of neg! Tech 


4 ſuſpecting change. Granville. 


Aunxious v. adv. [from anxieut.] In an anxious man- 


ner; ſolicitouſly ; unquietly ; carefully; with painful 
uncertainty, 


But where the loſs is temporal, every probability of it needs not | 


put us ſo anxiouſly to prevent it, ſince it might be repaired again, 


South. 
Thou what befits the new lord mayor, 

And what the Gallick arms will do, ; 

Art anxiouſly inquifitive to know. Dryden, 


| Anxiovensss. n. / [from anxious.) The quality of 


being anxious; ſuſceptibility of anxiety, 
Ax v. adj. [am, enig, Sax.) 
1. Every; whoever he be; whatever it be. It is, in 


all its ſenſes, applied indifferently to perſons or 


things. | 
I know you are now, Sir, a gentleman born — Ay, and have 
deen ſo any time theſe four hours. , Shakeſpeare, 
You contented yourſelf with being capable, as much as any 
Whoſoever, of defending your country with your ſword. Dryden. 
How fit is this retreat for uninterrupted ſtudy | Auy one that 


ſees it will own, I could not have choſen a more likely place to 
converſe with the dead in. Pope 


2. Whoſoever ; whatſoever ; as diſtinguiſhed from ſome 


other, 


What warmth is there in your affection towards any of theſe 
princely ſuitors that are already come? 


| Shakeſpeare, 
An inverted motion being begun any where below, continues 
Itſelf all the whole length. Locke. 


3. It is uſed in oppoſition to none. 


I wound and I heal: neither is there ary that can deliver out 
N my hand. . Deut. xxxii. 39. 
ORIST, 1. , I Abęirot. ] Indefinite; a term in the Gree 


LA.] The great artery which riſes 
out of the left ventricle of the heart. 

| Quincy. 
adv, [from a and pace; that is, with a great 


; ſpeedily : uſed of things in motion, 


— 


Ar Aeg. 


pace.] 
1. Quick 


Or when the flying libbard ſhe did chace 
She could then nimbly move, and after fly «pace, 
Ay, quoth my uncle Glo'ſter, 
$mall herbs have grace, great weeds do grow apace. 


Spenſer . 


*| Apaco0'GICAL. adj. [from awaywyy, com 


Tillotſon, | 
2. In the medical language, lowneſs of ſpirits, with 


APE 


Alg finte, methinks, I would not grow fo faſt, 


0 
Becauſe ſweet flow'rs are ſlow, and weeds make haſte. Shak. 
He promis'd in his eaſt a glorious race; 
Now — from his meridian, ſets — Dryden. 
Is not he imprudent, who, ſeeing the tide making haſte towards 
him apace, will ſleep till the ſea overwhelm him ? Tillotſon. 
2. With | haſte ; applied to ſome action. 
The baron now his diamonds pours apace 3 
Th' embroider'd king, who ſhows but half his face, 
And his refulgent queen. Þope's Rape of the Lock, 


3. Haſtily ; with ſpted : ſpoken of any kind of pro- 
greſſion from one ſtate to another. 
This ſecond courſe of men, 
With ſome regard to what is juſt and right, 
Shall lead their lives, and multiply apace. Milton. 
* The life and power of religion decays apace here and at home, 
while we are ſpreading the honour of our arms far and wide 
through foreign nations.  Atterbury+ 
If ſenſible pleaſure, or real grandeur, be our end, we ſhall pro- 
ceed apace to real miſery, ' atts. 
pounded of 
av, from, and &yw, to bring or draw.] An apagogica/ 
demonſtration is ſuch as does not prove the thing 


directly, but ſhews the impoſſibility, or abſurdity, 
which ariſes from denying it; and is alſo called re- 


ductio ad impoſſibile, or ad abſurdum. Chambers. 


Aran r. adv. [apart, Fr.] 
1. Separately from the reſt in 2 . 

- Since 1 enter into that queſtion, it behoveth me to give reaſon 
for my opinion, with circumſpeRion z becauſe I walk afide, and 
in a' way apart from the multitude. y . 

The party diſcerned, that the earl of Eſſex would never ſerve 
their turn; they reſolved to have another army apart, that ſhould 
be at their devotion. _ Clarendon. 

2. In a ſtate of diſtinction; as, to ſet apart for any uſe. 

He is ſo very figurative, that he requires a grammar 1 to 

conſtrue him. Dryden. 
The tyrant ſhall demand yon ſacred load, 

And gold and veſſels ſet apart for God. 
3. DiſtinAly. | 

Moſes firſt nameth heaven and earth, putting waters but in the 
third place, as comprehending waters in the word earth 3 but 


Prior. 


afterwards he nameth them apart. Raleigh. 
4. At a diſtance ; retired from the other company. 
So pleaſe you, madam, 
To put apart theſe your attendants. 8 


APARTMENT. 2. / [apartement, Fr.] A part o the 


houſe allotted to the uſe of any particular perſon; 
a room; a ſet of rooms. * 
A private gallery twixt th' apartments led, | 
Not © the foe yet known. y Sir J. Denham. 
He pale as death, deſpoil'd of his array, | 
Into the queen's apartment takes his way. Dryden. 


The moſt conſiderable ruin is that on the eaſtern promontory, 
where are ſtill ſome apartments left very high and arched at top. 


A*'PATHY. #. J. [a, not, and dee, feeling.) The 


uality of not feeling; exemption from paſſion ; 
Zeadom from mental perturbation. YI 


Of good and evil much they argued then, 
Paſſion, and apathy, and glory, and ſhame. Milton. 
To remain inſenfible of ſuch provocations, is not conſtancy, 
but apathy, DR South, 
In lazy apathy let Stoicks boaſt 
Their virtue fix d; tis fixed as in froſt, 
Contracted all, retiring to the breaſt ; 
But ftrength of mind is exerciſe, not reſt, Pope. 


APE. 3. /. [ape, Icelandiſh, 
1. A and, of — — PA for imitating what he 
ees. | 


1 will be more newfangle than an ape, more giddy In m 

deſires than a monkey. bem...” >. 
Writers _ that the heart of an 

mg 


ape, worn near the heart, 
heart, and increaſeth audacity. It is true, that 
ape is a merry and bold beaſt, 8 Bacon. 
With glittering gold and ſparkling gems they ſhine, 
But apes and m are the gods Within. Granville, 
Celeſtial Beings, when of late they ſaw 
A mortal man unfold all Nature's law, 
Admir'd ſuch knowledge in a human ſhape, 
And ſhow'd a Newton, as we ſhow an ape. 


G 23 Pope. 
2. An imitator ; uſed generally in the bad ſenſe, 


| Julio Romano, Who, had he himſelf eternity, and could put 
breath into his work, would beguile Nature of her cuſtom : ſo per- 
fectly he is her . 


. Shakeſpear 
To Arz. v. 4. Thom ape.] To imitate, as an ape imi- 
tates human actions. 


ing the foreigners in every d 


| Which, bought at greater coſt, 8 him leſs. Dryden. 
Curſe on the ftripling | how he apes his fire l 
Ambitiouſly ſententious | - addiſen. 
ArzAx, or Arz'RK. adv. 8 from à pigue.] In 
a poſture to pierce; formed with à point. 
A'rBPSY. 3. / [4nn1a.] A loſs of natural concoction. 


Quincy. 


AER. =. . [from ape. ] A ridiculous imitator or = 
mick. 


Ayz"r1ENT. adj. [aperio, Lat. to open.] That which 
has the quality of opening ; chiefly uſed of medi- 
eines gently purgative, 

There be bracelets fit to comfort the ſpirits; and they be of 
three intentions z refrigerant, corroborant, and aperient. Bacon. 
Of the ſtems of plants, ſome contain a fine aperient ſalt, and are 
diuretick and ſaponaceous, Arbutbnot. 

ArTKITIVE. adj, [from aperio, Lat. to open.] That 
which has the quality of opening the excrementi- 

tious paſſages of the body. 

They may make broth, with the addition of aperitive 1 


Ar TAT. adj. [apertus, Lat.] Open. 

Arz“ ATION. 2. /. [from apertus, Lat.] 

1. An opening; a paſſage through any thing; a gap. 
The next now in order are the V under which term I 


do comprehend doors, windows, ſtaircaſes, c 8, or other con- 
duits : in ſhort, all inlets or outlets. — 57 6] Motten. 
2. The act of opening; or ſtate of being opened. 

The plenitude of veſſels, otherwiſe called the plethora, when 
it happens, cauſeth an extravaſation of blood, either by ruption or 
apertion of them. ; iſeman. 

Ays"RTLY.adv.[apertd, Lat.] Openly ; without covert. 
Ayk"RTNESS. #. / from apert.] Openneſs. 
'The freedom, or apertneſs and vigour of uncing, and the 
cloſeneſs of muffling, and lazineſs of ſpeaking, render the ſound 
N ee 5 [f 1 H. . 
"PERTURE. 3. / [from apertus, open. 
1. The at of o 


porung. 
Hence ariſeth the facility of jolning a conſonant to a vowel, be- 


cauſe from an appulſe to an aperture Is eaſier than from one appulſe 


AP O 
2. An, open place. 


memory be made 
the opened paſſages, images, without doubt, paſs through the ſame 


by the eaſy motion of the ſpirits through 


Gr ; WY Glanvilles 
3. hole next the object glaſs of a teleſcope or mi- 
The — metal bore an aperture of an inch; but the 
was limited by an opaque circle, perforated in the middle. 
| | Newton's Optics. 
4. Enlargement; explanation: a ſenſe ſeldom found. 
It is too much untwiſted by the doctors, and, like philoſophy 
made intricate by explications, and difficult by the aperture and 


_ diſſolution of diſtinctions. Taylor. 
ArzirA Tous. adj. [of a priv. and werakery A leaf. ] 
thoüt petala or flower leaves. . 


Arz'TrALOUsN ESS. 2. / [from apetalous.] Being with- 


out leaves. | 5 3 
A'PEX. n. /. apices, plur. Lat.] The tip or point of 

= thing. 
he apex, or leſſer end of it, is broken off. Woodward. 


APHAERESIS. n. /. [&paipoi.) A figure in gram- 
mar, that takes tf iy or FIable from the 
beginning of a word. 

APHELION. . /. aphelia, plut. [from dd, arid 
Ne-, the ſun.] That part of the otbit of a planets 
in which it is at the point remoteſt from the tun. 

The reaſon why the comets move not in the zodiack is, that, 
in their aphelia, they may be at the greateſt diſtances from one an- 


other ; and conſequently diſturb one another's motions. the leaſt 
that may be. 


; Cbeyne. 
APHE'TA. n. , [with aſtrologers.] The name of the 
planet, which is imagined to be the giver or _ 
of life in a nativity. | itte 
ArnR"TICAL. adj, [from apbeta.] Relating to the 
apheta. ; | 
APHILA'NTHROPY. . / Ia, without, and r deere; 
love of mankind.] TAN of love to park. 1 a 
A*'rnony. . / La, without, and um, ſpeech.] A loſs 
of ſpeech, Quincy. 
APHORISM. 3. / [4og10p%;:] A maxim; a precept 
CO in a ſhort ſentence ; an — po- 
tion. | | Rh 
He will eaſily diſcern how little of truth there is in the multi- 


tude ; and, though ſometimes they are flattgred with that apbo- 
rim, will hardly believe the voice of the De to be the voice of 


rewn's Vulgar Errours. 
I ſhall at preſent conſider the apboriſm, that a man of religion 
and virtue is a more uſeful, and equently a more valuable, 
member of a community. | Rogers. 
ArHoR1I'sTICAL. adj. — — In the form of 
an aphori/m ; in ſeparate unconnected ſentences. 
Aynor1'sTICALLY. adv. [from apboriſtical.] In the 
form of an aphoriſm. | 
Theſe being carried down, ſeldom miſs a cure, as Hippocrates 
doth likeways aphoriſtically tell us. — 8 
APHRODIS1I ACAL, J. [from *AQpoNln, bo Re- 
ArRRNODISTHACR. | lating to the venereal diſeaſe. 
A'rlaky. 2. / [from api, Lat. a bee:] The place 
where bees are kept. | | 
Thoſe who are ſkilled in bees, when they ſee a foreign farm 
2 _ their hives, have a trick to divert them into 
ſome neighbouring apiary, there to make what havock they [or 
a 


APTCES of a flower. [Lat. from apex, the top.] Little 
knobs that grow on the tops of the ſtamina; in the 
middle of a flower. They are commonly of a dark 
urpliſh colour. By the microſcope they have been 
diſcovered to be a ſort of cap/ule /eminales, or ſeed 
vous cor 7g in them ſmall globular, and often 
articles, of various colours, and exquiſitel 
hone, | 1. 
Arc. adv. [from a for each, 
To the part or ſhare of each. 
Men, in whoſe mouths at firſt ſounded nothl 


but tifi 
cation, were come to think that they might lwfally have ſix or 
ſeven wives Phe wh 


| Hook 
I have to-night diſpatched fixteen buſineſſes, à month's — 
apiece, by an abſtract of ſueceſi. 1 
One copy of this paper may ſerve a dosen of you, which will 
be leſs than a farthing apiece, Swift. 
Aris. adj, [from ape. 6 
1. Having the qualities of an pe; imitative, 
Report of faſhions in proud Italy, 
Whoſe manners. ill. our tardy apiſ6 nation 
Limps after, in baſe aukward imitation; 


Quincy. 


and piece, or ſhare.} 


mps after Shakeſpeare, 
2. Foppiſh; affected. | 
Becauſe I cannot flatter, and look fair, 
Duck with French nods; and apifþ courteſy, go. 
I muſt be held a rancorous enemy, Shakeſpeares 


3. Silly; trifling ; inſignificant; 
All this is but 4 % ſophiſtry ; and, to give it a name divine 
| and excellent, is abuſive and unyuſts Glanville, 
4. Wanton ; playful. 
Gloomy ſits the queen, 
Till happy chance reverts the cruel ſcene 


And apiſb folly with her wild reſort 
Of wit and jeſt, diſturbs the ſolemn court. Prior. 
A*'PISHLY. adv, [from apiſh.] In an apiſh manner 3 
foppiſhly ; conceitedly. th F = 


A*'y1snNnu8s. . . [from api/f.] Mimickry ; foppery 
inſignificance ; Marne, ] 74 ee: 
Ae1'TrAT. adv. [a word formed from the motion, ] 
With quick palpitation, 
O there he comes Welcome my 
heart has gone apitpat for you. 
APLU'STRE, . %. L Latin.) The ancient enſign 
In fea veſſels, | 5 
e one holds a ſword in her hand, to repreſent 
the other has an apluſtre, to repreſent 4, Gays, os — of 
Ulyſſes, Addiſon. 
APO'CALYPSE. 1. /. [from amoranbaru.] Revelation ; 
ry a word uſed only of the ſacred writings. 
O for that warning voice, which he who ſaw | 
—_— E __ cry in 2232 Milton. 
0 ne, of the 0 a compare the throne 
of the Son of God, aer = 


bully, my back: agad, my 
ngreves 
carried 


A 4 41. adj. [from ws hp, yin 
POCALY PTICAL. adj. apo ] Concerning 
revelation ; contains — hg ] 


If we could underſtand that ſcene, at the opening of this 
ealyptical theatre, we ſhould find it a repreſentation of the m 5 
of our Saviour. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

AeOCALY PTICALLY. adv, [from apocalyptical.) In 


| ſuch a manner as to reveal ſomething ſecret. 
N AO ON. 


| APO'CRYPHA, . /. [from &woxginlu, to put out of 


Aro tod r. „% [ from Yo „ ef. He that makes 


1, Defence; excu 


2 
223K A gn 


APO ö 


APO'COPE, u. .. [4mwoomn,)] A figure in grammar, 
when the laſt letter or ſyllable of a word is taken 
away z as, ingeni, for ingenii z apoplex, for apoplexy. 

Arockvu'sTICK, adj, arenfuciα, from PLOT to 
drive.] Remedies endued with a repelling and aſtrin- 
gent power, by which they prevent the too great 
afflux of humours, Chambers, 


fight.) Books not publickly communicated ; books 

whole authors are not known, It is uſed for the 
books appended to the ſacred writings, which, being 
of doubttul authors, are leſs regarded. 

We hold not the aporrypha for ſacred, as we do the holy ſerip- 
ture, but for human compoſitions, ; Hooker, 
Avo'cayynal, adj, [from apocrypha. 

1. Not canonical ; of uncertain authority, 

Jerom, who ſaith that all writings not canonical are apocrypbal, 
uſes not the title apocryphal as the reſt of the fathers ordinarily 
have done, whoſe cuſtom Is fo to name, for the moſt part, only 
luch as might not publickly be read or divulged. Hooker, 

2, Contained in the apocrypha. 
1% (peak of her in the words of the apocryphal writers, wiſdom 
is gloriouyy and never fadeth away. Addiſon, 
3. It is ſometimes uſed for an account of uncertain 
credit, 
Ayo'CRYPHALLY, adv. [from apocryphal.] Uncer- 
tainly ; not indiſputably, 
Avo'CRYYHALNESS, . /; [from apocryphal.] Uncer- 
tainty z; doubtfulneſs of credit. : 
Avyovi'eTiCAL, adj, [from aint, evident truth; 
demonſtration. ] Demonſtrative ; evident beyond con- 
tradition, | 

Holding an adele! knowledge, and an aſſured knowledge of 

It; verily, to perſuade their apprehenfions otherwite, were to make 
an Euchd believe, that there were more than one centre in a circle, 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

We can ſay all at the number three z therefore the world I» 
perfect, Tobit went, and his dog followed him ; therefore there is 
a world in the moon, were an argument as apodietical, Glanville, 


AOT IS. n. /. [ &noviiti;,} Demonſtration. Die. 
AOA ON. J. | from am, from, and n, the earth.] 
Aro. A point in the heavens, in which the 
APOGEUM. ) (un, or a planet, is at the preateſt 
diſtance poſlible from the earth in its whole revolu- 
tion, The ancient aſtronomers regarding the earth 
as the centre of the ſyſtem, chiefly regarded the apo- 
gon and perigwon, which the moderns, making the 
jun the centre, change tor the aphelion and perihe- 


lion. 8 Chambers. 
Thy ſin Is In his apogon placed, | 

And when it moveth next, nivit needs deſcend, Fuirfax, 

It is yet not agreed in what tine, precitely, the ge, ab- 

ſolveth one degree, | Brown's Vulgar Krrours, 

AvoLoGK TICAL, NJ. [from dwovyiv, to. defend.) 

AvroLoGn TICK, That which is ſaid in defence of 

any thing or perſon, | 

| defign to publiſh an e Yo the greater part of which is 40% 

getieal, tor one fort of chymiits, . 

Aro010G4'TICALLY. adv. | from apologetical.) In the 
way of defence or exeuſe. | 


an apology ; a pleader in favour © 
To Aro'10G1AK, . . [from apelog v. 
1. 'Vo plead in favour of any perſon or thing. | 
It will be much mute ſeaſonable to reform than apologize or rhe- 
toricate 4 and therefore it imports thoſe, who dwell fecure, to look 
about them, Decay ieh. 
2. It has the particle for before the ſubject of apology, 
1 ought to ee for my indiferetlon In the whole 7 « 
ing. Mule Preparation for Death, 
The tranſlator needs not apologize for his choice of this piece, 
which was made in Nis childhood, Fee Preface to Stathut. 
A'r01,00UK. #, /; [«roxoy®..] Fable z ſtory contrived to 
teach ſome moral truth, 
An apolegue of AElop is beyond a (yllogiſm, and proverbs more 
powertul than demonſtration, Brown's Vulgar Ne. 
dame men are remarked tor pleaſantneſy In raillery z others for 
guet and appolite diverting ſtorles. - Locke, 


1 8 
Allo OG. Mi 5 [ apole ta, Lat, awooyins ] 

« Apology generally ſignifies rather 
excuſe than vindication, and tends rather to extenu- 
ute the tault, than prove innocence, This is, how- 
ever, lumetimes unregarded by writers, 

uh In her face excule 
Came prologue, and apology too prompt z 


Which with bland words at will the thus addrefs'4, 
2. It has for betore the object of excuſe. 
It Is not my Intentiva to make an apology for my poem i ſore 
will think It needs no exculh, and others will receive none, Dryden, 
| hall neither trouble the reader, nor myſelf, With any apology 
for publithing” of thete fermons 3 for It they be, In any meaſure, 
truly forviceable to the end tor which they are defigned, 1 dv not 
(eo what apology it necollaty 4 and it they be not toy 1 am (ure none 
Can be lutficient, Tilkrjone 
Aron, from, wir, diſtance, and 
piles, to meaſure. ] The art of meaſuring things at a 
Uſtance. Dick. 
APONEURO'SIS. „% [from an), from, and deer, a 
nerve. ] An expanſion of a nerve into a membrane. 
When ey riſes near the orifice of the artery, It is formed by 
the apenerrs/ts that runs over the vellel, which becomes exceſſively 
v <pandeds Sharp's Swrgerys 
APO PHASIS, . / [Lat. anifarc, A 8 A 
figure in rhetorick, by which the orator, ſpeakin 
ironically, {eems to wave what he would plainly in- 
Anuare z as, Neither quill I mention theje things, avhich 
i ., you notwithRanding could neither confute 
er Neat again? them, Smith's Rbetorich, 
Arorut nt GmaAtick, . % [ awo and oN. That 
which has the quality of drawing away phlegm. 
Arornunfawatinm, „% [owe and e,] A me- 
dicine of which the intention is to — phlegm 
from the blood, 
And & it is by apophiegmarifins and gargariing, that draw the 


theum down by the palate, Bacon, 
Avorniteunaſrinant nf [ons and N,] Any 

remedy which cables an evacuation of ferous or mu- 

cou humour by the noſtrils, as particular kinds of 

mernütstories. Quincy, 
A'rornturon. «4 [angina] A remarkable ſay- 
ing a valuable maxim attered on fone ſudden oc- 
(alen. | 


another, 


Milton, 


We may magnify the apophtbegme, or reputed replies of wiſdom 
whereof many are to be om in Laertius and Lycoſthenes. 

| Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

I had a mind to colleR and digeſt ſuch obſervations and apo- 


pbtbegint, as tend to the proof of that great aflertion, All is 1 — 8 
riore 


7 
APO'PHYGE, a. . [amopuyy, flight, or eſcape.] Is, 
in architecture, that part of a column, where it be- 
gins to ſpring out of its baſe ; and was originally 
no more than the ring. or ferrel, which anciently 
bound the extremities of wooden pillars, to keep them 
from ſplitting, and were afterwards imitated in ftone 


Chambers. 
APO'PHYSIS. 3. /. [ani@vor;.] The prominent parts 
of ſome bones ; the ſame as proceſs, It differs from 
an epiphyſis, as it is a continuance of the bone it- 


ſelf; whereas the latter is ſomewhat adhering to a 


bone, and of which it is not property a part, Quincy, 
It is the apophy/is, or head, of os tibiz, which makes the 


knee, Wiſeman's Surgery. 
AroPLE"CTICAL, adj. [from apoplexy.) Relating to an 
apoplexy. 


e meet with the fame complaints of gravity In living bodies, 
when the faculty locomotive ſeems aboliſhed; as may be obſerved in 
ſupporting perſons inebriated, apepleical, or in lipothymies and 
{woonings. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

In an apepleFical cafe, he found extravaſated blood making way 
from the ventricles of the brain. Denbam. 
AyOPLE'CTICK, adj. [from apoplexy.)] Relating to an 

gy rage 

A lady was ſeized with an aprplettich fit, which afterward terml- 
| nated in ſome kind of lethargy. Wiſcman., 
A'porL Ex, . / [See AropLexy.)] Apoplexy. The 
laſt ſyllable 1s cut away ; but this is only in poetry. 

Preſent puniſhment purſues his maw 

When, furfeited and fwell'd, the peacock raw 

He bears into the bathz whence want of breath, 

Repletions, apoplex, inteſtate death. 


Dryden. 
A*rOP1EXBD,. adj, [from apoplex.] Seized with an apo- 


plexy. 
Senſe, ſure, you have, : 
Elſe could you not have motion: but ſure that ſenſe 
Is apyplex'd, | | Shakeſpeare. 


A*POPL . 1. J. [ amimdnkig. A ſudden depriva- 


motion, unleſs of the heart and thorax. The cauſe 
is generally a repletion, and indicates evacuation, 
joined with ſtimuli, Quincy. 
Apoplexy is a ſudden abolition of all the ſenſes, external and in- 
ternal, and of all voluntary motion, by the ſtoppage of the flux and 
reflux of the animal ſpirits through the nerves deſtined for thoſe 
_ DP ac ip on * 
ence Is a very apoplexy, lethargy, mulled, deaf, ſleepy, in- 
ſenſible, tot as __ Shakeſpeare's 6 oo 
A fever may take away my reaſon, or memory, and an apoplexy 
leave neither fenſe nor Al e | ocke, 
APO'RIA. u. /. [ae,] Is a figure in rhetorick, by 
which the ſpeaker ſhews, that he doubts where to 
begin for the multitude of matter, or what to ſay 
in ſome ſtrange and ambiguous thing ; and doth, as 
it were, argue the caſe with himſelf. Thus Cicero 
ſays, Whether he took them e hit fellows more impu- 
dently, gave them to a harlot more laſtiviouſly, removed 
them from the Roman people more wickedly, or altered 
them more proſumptuenſly, I cannot well declare. 
Smith's Rhatorich. 
APORRHO'EA. n. , [anypim.] EMuvium ; emana- 
tion z ſomething emitted by another: not in uſe. 
The reaſon of this he endeavours to make out by atomical 
aper r heat, which paſſing from the cruentate weapon to the wound, 
and being incorporated with the particles of the ſalve, carry them 
to the affected part. Glanville's Scepfis. 
APOSIOPE'SIS, 1. /. [ amoorwnryoGy from «nd, after, 
and gende, to be ſilent.] A form of ſpeech, by 
which the ſpeaker, through ſome affection, as ſorrow, 
baſhfulneſs, fear, anger, or vehemency, breaks off 
his ſpeech before it be all ended, A figure, when, 
ſpeaking of a thing, we yet ſeem to conceal it, though 
indeed we aggravate it ; or when the courſe of the 
ſentence begun is ſo ſtayed, as thereby ſome part of 
the ſentence, not being uttered, ax be anderſtood, 
| Smith's Rhetorich, 
Aro'srasy. . / Er Departure from what a 
man has profeſſed : it is generally applied to reli- 
gion; ſometimes with the particle from. 
The canon law defines apeſtaſy to be & wilful departure ſrom that 
| tate of faith, which any on has profeſſed himſelf to hold in 
the Chriſtian church. Ayliffe's Parergen, 
The affable archangel had forewarn'd 
Adam, by due example, to beware, 
Apeſtaſy, by what befel in heav'n 
Jo thofe apoſtates. Milton, 

Vice in uv Wore not only witkedne(s, but apoftaſy, degenerate 
wickedneſs, Sprat. 

Whoever do give different worſhips, muſt bring in more gods; 
which is an 2 frem one God, Stilling fleet, 

APO'STATE. . / [afeftata, Lat. awor4rn;.] One that 
has forſaken his profeſſion ; generally applied to one 
that has left his religion. 

The angels, for difobedience, thou haſt referved to a miſerable 
immortality but unto man, equally rebellious, equally apeftate from 
thee and goodneſs, thou haft given a Saviour. Rogers's Sermons. 

. Apottater in point of faith, are, according to the civil law, ſubſect 
unto all puniſhments ordained againſt heroticks, Ayliffe. 


Cl AvosTA TICAL. adj, [ from ae. After the manner 


of an apoſtate. 
Lo wear turbants Is an apoftatical conformity. Sandys. 
To Avo'srAT12E. w. „. [from apeffare.} To forſake 
one's profeſſion : it is commonly uſed of one who 
departs from his religion. 
one revolt from the faith, becauſe they muſt not look upon a 
woman to luſt after her, but becauſe they are reſtrained from the 
perpetration of their luſts. If wanton glances, and libidinous 
thoughts, had been permitted by the goſpel, they would have apofta- 
tied neverthetels. ' Bentley, 
To Aro'sTEMATE. v. a. [from eee] To become 
an apoſteme 3 to ſwell and corrupt into matter, 
There is care to be taken in abſceſſes of the breaſt and belly, 
la danger of breaking inwards; yet, by opening theſe too ſoon, 


they fametimes epgſlemare again, and become ctude Wiſemen. 
ArosTkMA'TION. . /\ [from apo J The forma- 


tion of an apoſteme ; the gathering of a hollow puru- 


lent tumour, 


Nothing can be more admirable than the many ways nature hath 
3 


work, We ſometimes call it the ſpring of the column. 


tion of all internal and external ſenſation, and of all | 


APP. 


' provided for — or curing of fevers ; as, vomitinge, 2poft+. 


mat ions, ſalivations, 


Co rew, 
A'rosTeME. I. / [anirnmua.} A hollow ſwelling ; 
Arosr uur. J filled with purulent matter; an abſceſs, 


With equal propriety we may affirm, that ulcers of the lungs, or 
apeſlemei of the brain, do happen only in the left fide. 
Brown's Vulgar Errourt. 
The opening of apeſtemet, before the fuppuration be perfected, 
weakeneth the heat, and renders them crude, Wiſemen. 
APO'STLE. . / [apoftolus, Lat. 4noroa®-.] A perſon 
ſent with mandates by another, It is particularly 
applied to them whom our Saviour deputed to preach 


the goſpel. 


But all his mind is bent to holineſs ; 
His champions are the prophets and apoſtlers Shaleſpeare. 
am far from pretending intallibility z that would be to ere& 
myſelf into an apy/He ; a preſumption in any one that cannot con- 
firm what he ſays by miracles, Locke, 
We know but a ſmall part of the notion of an apoſtle, by know. 
ing barely that he is ſent forth. Watts's Logich, 
Avro'sTLESH1P, . J [from apoftle.] The office or > 
nity of an apoſtle. 
Where, becauſe faith is in too low degrees 
I thought it ſome apoſleſhip in me 
To ſpeak things, which by faith alone J fee. Done, 
God hath ordered it, that St. Paul hath writ epiſtles; which 
are all confined within the buſineſs of his apHgbip, and fo con. 
tain nothing but points of Chriſtian inſtruction. Locke, 
ArosTO'L1CAL, adj, [from apeſtolick.) Delivered or 
taught by the apoſtles ; belonging to the apoſtles. 
They acknowledge not, that the church keeps any thing ag 
apoſlolical, which is not found in the apoſtles writings, in what 


other records ſoever it be found. | Hooker, 
Declare yourſelf for that church which is founded upon ſcripture, 
. reaſon, apeftelical practice, and antiquity. oo ter. 


ArosTO'LICALLY, adv. [from apoſtolical.] In the man- 
ner of the apoſtles, | 
Aeo8TO'LICALNESS. ». /. [from apeſtolical.] The 
uy of relating to the apoſtles ; apoſtohcal au- 
thority, | | 
ArosTO"LICK, adj, [from aprftle, The accent is 
placed — Dryden on the antepenult.] Taught by 
the apoſtles; belonging to an apoſtle. 
Their oppoſitions in maintenance of publick ſuperſtition againſt 
apoftolick endeavours, were vain and frivolous, Hooker, 
Or where did I at ſure tradition ſtiike, 
| Provided ſtill it were apyfolick ; Dada. 
APO'STROPHE. n, 52 [ aworgoÞ1s from Ad, from, 
and gi, to turn, ] | 
1. In rhetorick, a diverfſon of ſpeech to another per- 
ſon than the ſpcech appointed did intend or require; 
or, it is a turning of the ſpeech from one perſon 
to another many times abruptly, A figure when 
we break off the courſe of our ſpeech, and ſpeak ta 
ſome new perſon, preſent or abſent, as to the people 
or witneſſes, when it was before directed to the 
Judges or opponent. Smith's Rhetorick. 
2. In grammar, the contraction of a word by the uſe of 
a comma, as, 5% for though ; rep for reputation. 
Many laudable attempts have been made, by abbreviating words 
with apoftrophes ; and by lopping polyſyllables, leaving one or two 
ſyllables at moſt. - S3wift. 
To Aro'sTROHIZ E. v. #. [from epoftrophe.] To ad- 
dreſs by an apoſtrophe. | 
There is a peculiarity in Homer's manner of apeſirephizing 
Eumzus, and ſpeaking of him in the ſecond perſon; ir is ge- 
nerally applied only to men of account, Pepe. 
A*rosTUME. . / See n word is 
roperly apoftem.] A hollow tumour filled with puru- 
ent matter. | 
How an apotame in the meſentery, breaking, cauſes a con- 
ſumption in the parts, is apparent. Harvey. 
To A'rosTUME, v. n. [from apeſtume.] To apoſtemate. 
. ; | | : Di#. 
Aro'Thecary. 2. /. [apotheca, Lat. a repoſitory.] A 
man whoſe employment is to keep medicines for ſale. 
Give me an ounce of civet, good aporbecary, to ſweeten my 
imagination, Shateſheare's King Lear. 
"They have no other doctor but the ſun and the freſh air, and 
that ſuch an one, as never ſends them to the apetbecary. South. 
Wand'ring in the dark, 
Phyſicians, for the tree, have found the bark ; 
They, lab'ring for relief of human kind, | 
With ſharpen'd ſight ſome remedies may find ; = 
Th' apethecary«train is wholly blind. | den. 
A*roTHEGM. . [properly apophthegm ; which ſee,] 
A remarkable ſaying. | | 
By frequent converting with him, and ſcattering ſhort apothegmt, 
and little pleaſant ſtories, and making uſeful applications of them, 
his ſon was, in his infancy, taught to abhor vanity and vice as 
monſters. Malton's Life of Sanderſos. 


Arorns“os 1s. . J. [anoWiwoy.] Deification ; the rite 
of adding any one to the number of gods. 


„ 
. 


As if it could be graved and painted omnipotent, or the nails and 

the hammer could give it an ap»theofir. | South, 
Allots the prince of his celeſtial line \ 

An aper hen, and rites divine, Garth. 


Aro'rome. n. / [from amnoriuru, to cut off.] 

1. In mathematicks, the remainder or difference of two 
incommenſurable quantities, 

2. In muſick, it is the part remaining of an entire tone, 
after a greater ſemitone has been taken from it. 
The proportion in numbers of the apotome, is that 
of 2048 to 2187. The Greeks thought that the 
greater tone could not be divided into two equal 
parts; for which reaſon they called the firſt part 
emoroun, and the other x. Chambers. 

Arozzu. . /; Land, from, and G, to boil.) A 
decoction; an infuſion made by boiling ingredients. 

During this evacuation, he took opening broths and apozems. 
Wiſeman's Singen. 
| Squirts read Garth till apezems grow cold. Gay» 

To APPA'L. v. a. [appelir, Fr. It might more pro- 
rly have been written appale.] Jo fright; t0 

Arike with ſudden fear; to depreſs ; to diſcourage. 

Whilk ſhe ſpake, her great words did appad 
My ferble courage, and my heart oppreſs, 
That yet I quake and tremble over all. 
Give with thy trumpet « loud note to Troy, 
Thou dreadful Ajax ; that th' appaſled air 
May pierce the hend of thy great combatant, N 
The houſe of peers was fomewhat a at this alarum; 
but took time to conſider of it till next day. Clar enden. 
Does neither rage inflame, nor fear appa/, 
Nor the black fear of death that ſaddens all? ; _ 


Fairy Que 
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APP 


His flaming ereſt, all other thirſt appalÞ d, 


APP Ap P 


1 They fallowed all the Romain klerarchy; from the pope to the | 3. Pheenomena z that quality of any thing which is 


92 5 apparitor. n 299 Parergon. | viſible. 
'ring flies, or choak'd at diſtance ſtands. Thomſen. | To Ar PAY. v. a. [ appayer, old Fr. to ſatisfy. ] | The. advancing day of experimental knowledge diſcloſeth ſuch 
e e i a is ill not lie even in any model extant. Clan. 5 
APPA'LEMBNT:. . . [from appel.] Depreſſion ; diſ-| ;, To ney z to content: whence well appayed, ances, as will not lie "as any model extant. Clan. Scep. 
ragement ; impreſſion of fear. | Pleaſed; ill appayed, is untaſy. It is now obſolete, 4. Semblance; not reality. | | 
* : eat diſco ent | ; idney. He encreaſed in eſtimation, whether by deſtiny, or whether by 
As the furious ſlaughter of them was a gon rag 1 How well appaid ſhe was RE 2 _ oP r Mateo af virtues Ha 
id PIE —_ J — : wh bl phe ** ag e n . Heroic virtue did his == guide, 
h 1. ,. panagium, low Latin; probably | of a long pilgrimage, I l 
ArrAN AOR. % ap b for! 1 only can high juſtice reſt appaid. Milton. And he the ſubſtance not th' appearance choſe. Dryden. 
from pants, bread.] Lands ſet ap eee e The ; ; ines: | The hypocrite would not put on the appearance of virtue, If it 
the maintenance their youn er children. l 2. obſeure in theſe agent d was not the moſt proper me ans to gain love. b Addiſon. 
He became ſuitor for the earldom of Cheſter, a kind of appanaye 1 ly , NY woke appaid # e Spenſer. 5. Outſide; ſhow. fig 
to Wales, and uſing 5 oe er 8 1 o APPE'AC - 5 , Under a fair and beautiful zppearance there ſhonld ever be * real 
a nee gk | 1 3 ubſtance of good. gers. 
That wealth ſhould be the appanage of wit, 1. To accuſe to inform againſt YN perſon. 6. Entry into a place or com ny. 
The God of light could Heer have been ſo blind, He did, amongſt many others, appeach Sir William Stanley, the © Ap ct ww i one. another; wich will be dots us hire- 
To deal it to the worſt of human kind. Swift. lord chamberlain. Bacon t Henry VII. afte 1 r ethos he world. when 
| . : : r by thoſe, who ſhall make their appearance in the world, w 
AppARa'TUS. 2. Latin.) Things provided as means 55 r 2 . N . this generation in no more. Aldifen 
to any certain end, as the tools of a trade ; the ar. y ſon, or Lag *|7. Apparition; ſupernatural viſibility, 
niture of a houſe 3 ammunition for war; equipage ; The ſtate of your affection; for your paſſions . | I think a perſon terrified with the imagination of ſpectres, more 
ſhow. orevious üs be adjuſted, bef Have to the full appeached. a Shakeſpeare. reaſonable than one who thinks the appearance of ſpitits ge 
There is an apparatus of things previous to be adhuſted, before 2. To cenſure ; to reproach ; to taint with accuſation. 8 1 
I come to the caiculation itſelf, Woodward. For e Cymochles ws the foul reproach, 8, Exhibition of the perſon to a court. 
but the p 
ſt re 3 a pe app "ou _ . A ; * with Ee ſhame, v - wh yok WATT 1 os N 1 . 
an - nward grief, he fiercely gen a | | i 
much. a Pope's Letters * Gay , Reſoly'd to put away that lordly ww 5 Fairy Queen. In any of their courts. Shakeſpeare's Henry Vil, 
APPAREL. 2. FA It has no plural. [ appareil, F r.] Nor omg durſt * traitor, on thy pain, 9. n of K mw. 
1. Dreſs ; vefture. : 1 5 Appeach my honour, or thine own maintain. Dryden. | r grant her paſſion ncere, 
1 e cogy and ſay that thou art this and that, like many of ArPE'ACHMENT, n./. [from appeach.] Charge exhi- How ſhall his innocence be clear ? : 
rr ee C „„ 
el, and ſmell like Bucklerſpury in b A buſy-headed firſt light to thi bment ; b - 
MT = Shakeſpeare's Wives of Windſor. | the earl dd res Yoo 2 55 » 1 3 10. Preſence; mien. A 
2. External habiliments. The duke's anſwers to his appeachments, in number thirteen, I Health, wealth, victory, and _—y ay _—— 3 1 - 
Our late burnt London, in apparel new, find civilly couched. __ Watton, ayer * laſt, and ſo captivates with her appearance, that he * 
. | ning; lketoed, — =o 
" t publick devotion 10 . ; . 
in the natural appere! of fimplicity. aller. U. aka _ No rom one to another; with the | “ Fnere ts that which hath ho appearance, that this prieft bei 
To APPAREL. v. 6. [from apparel, the noun. ] TP 


1. To dreſs ; to clothe. Fo: 
With ſuch robes were the king's daughters that were virgins 
TO 2 Sam. xiii. 18. 


oth combatants were apparelled only in their. doublets and 
hoſes, : | 


Hayward. 
2. To adorn with dreſs. | 
She did apparel her apparel, and with the preciouſneſs of her 
body made it moſt ſumptuous. Sidney. 
3. To cover, or deck, as with dreſs, | 

You may have trees ee, with flowers, by boring holes in 
them, and putting into theta earth, and ſetting ſeeds of 9 

acon. 

Shelves, and rocks, and precipices, and gulfs, being 1 
with a verdure of plants, would reſemble mountains and valleys, 

: Bentley's Sermons, 
4+ To fit out ; to furniſh : not in uſe. 

It hath been agreed, that either of them ſhould ſend ſhips to 
fea well manned and apparelled to fight. Sir J. Hayward. 

ArPeAa"RENT. adj. [ apparent, Fr. apparens, Lat.] 
x. Plain; indubitab e; not doubtful. | 

The main principles of reaſon are in themſelves apparent, For 
to make nothing evident of itſelf unto man's underſtanding, were 
to take away all poſſibility of knowing any thing. Hooker, 

2. Seeming; in appearance; not real. 

The perception intellective often corrects the report of phantaſy, 
as in the apparent bigneſs of the ſun, the apparent erookedneſs of 
the ſtaff in air and water. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

3. Viſible ; in oppoſition to /ecrer. 

What ſecret imaginations we entertained is known to God; 
this is apparent, that we have not behaved ourſelves, as if we pre- 
ferved a grateful remembrance of his mercies. Atterbury, 

| The outward and apparent ſanity of actions ſhould flow from 
purity of heart, Rogers. 
4- Open; evident; known; not merely ſuſpected. 
As well the fear of harm, as harm apparent, | 
In my opinion ought to be prevented. Shakeſp, Richard III. 
5. Certain ; not preſumptive. 
He is the next of blood, 


| heir apparent to the Engliſh crown. Shakeſp. Henry VL ; 


AyeA'RENT. n./. Elliptically uſed for heir apparent, 
Draw thy ſword in right 3 
ru draw It as apparent to the crown, | | 
And in that quarrel uſe it, Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 


AePARENTLY. adv. [from apparent.] Evidently ; 


openly. 
Arreſt him, officer; 

I would not {uw my brother in this caſe, 
If he ſhould feorn me ſo apparently. Shakeſp. Comedy 47 Err. 
Vices apparently tend to the impairing of men's health.” Tillorſon, 

ArPARI TION, 4. /. Lum appareo, Lat. to appear, ] 
1. Appearance; viſibility, | 
When ſuddenly ſtood at my head a dream 

Whole inward apparition gently mov'd 


My fancy, Milton. | 


My retirement tempted me to divert thoſe melancholy thoughts 


which the new afparitions of foreign invaſion and domeſtic diſ- 
content gave us. | Denbam. 


2. The thing appearing ; a form ; a viſible object. 
; ] have mark'd 
A thouſand bluſhing apparicions 
To flart into her face ; a thoutand innocent ſhames 


In angel whiteneſs bear away thoſe bluſhes, Shakeſpeare. 
A glorious apparition ! had no doubt, 


And carnal fear, that day dimm'd Adam's eyes. Milton, 
Any thing beſides may take from me the ſenſe of what appeared; 
ich 4 ſony it ſeems, was you.  Tatle, 
+ A . — a walking ſpirit. 


Horatio ſays tis but our phantaſy, = 
Touching this dreaded fight twice 1 of us; 
Therefore I have intreated him, 
hat if again this apparition come, | 
e may * our eyes, and ſpeak to it. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
Tender minds ſhould not receive eart impreſſions of goblins, 
ſpectres, and apparitions, wherewith maids fright them into com- 
Pliance, Locke, 
One of thoſe apparitions had his right hand filled with darts, 
which he brandiſhed in the face of all _ came up that way. Tar. 
4- Something only apparent, not real, 
3 Still there's ſomething 
Tha checks my JOY nn — 
Nor can I yet, diſtinguiſh 
Which is an apparition, this or that. Denbam's Sepby. 
5. Aftronomically, the viſibility of ſome luminary, op- 
poſed to veeultarion, 


A month f == . 8 , ; 
. ducting chats a rition is the fpace wherein the moon appeareth, 


ys wherein it commonly diſappeareth z and this 
contanneth but twenty-ſix days and twelve ee e, Vulg. Fr. 


\PPA*k1iToORs, 1. /. [from ap parse, Lat. to be at hand.] | 


1. Such perſo 
Nee pe ns as are at hand to execute the proper 


th * . 
— e magiſtrate or judge of any court 5 = 
the eccleſiaſtical court a ſum- 


Wy” 


The loweſt officer of 
moner, 


z. To call another as witneſs, 


| | utterly unacquainted-with the true perſon, according to whoſe 
From the ordinary therefore they appeal to themſelves, Hookers | pattern he ſhould ſhape his counterfeit, ſuòuld think it poſſible for 
2. To refer to another as judge. | im to inſtru his player. ___, Bacons 
Forces or a declared ſizn of force, upon the perſon of another, | Appz"areR. 2. / [from To appear.) The perſon that 
where there is no common ſuperior on _ AN to * rellef“ pears | | 
is the ſtate of war; and it is the want of ſuch an appeal gives a | 7 3 | 
man the right of war, even againſt an aggreſſor, though he be ih hat owls and raven are ominous. appears * n prefignity 


f . lucky events, was an augurial conception. Brown. 
ſociety, and a fellow- ſubject. Lale, , FOOL K x = 
They knew no foe but in the open field, a APPE'ASABLE. adj. [from To appeaſe.) That may be 
And to their cauſe and to the gods appeal'd, Stepney . pacified ; reconcileable. 


Whether this, that the ſoul always thinks, be a ſelf-evident a : yh dent 1 8 A. 8 
propoſition, I appeal to mankind. Wo Locke, oy 4 Brogan: fk + 54 * 5 
4. To charge with a crime; to accuſe : a term of law.] 70 APPE ASE. v. a. [appaiſer, Fr.] | 

One but flatters us, | 1. To quiet z to put in a ſtate of peace. 


As well appeareth by the cauſe you come, By his counſel he appeaſeth the deep, and planteth iſlands there- 
Namely, t appeal each other of high treaſon, Shakeſpeare, Ecclus. xliii. 23. 


AyPvE'AL. u. / [from the verb To appeal.) England had no leifure to think of teformation, till the civil 

1. An peel a whey ee 28 1 ee — & ſu-|, "To pac ma 7 ta as yp 2 
erior judge, whereby the juriſdiction of the inferior | ** . 1 * , 

7 is for a while ſuſpended, in reſpect of the cauſe; So Simon was appeaſed towards them, and fought no more 


i Tae EY againſt them. 1 Mac. xiii. 47. 
the cognizance being devolved to the ſuperior judge] O God! if my deep prayers cannot appeaſe thee, © 
| | Aylift's Parergon. Yet execute thy wrath on me alone. Shakeſp. Richard III. 
| This ring es The reſt ſhall hear me call, and oft be warn'd | 
Deliver them, and your appeal to us | 1 Their ſinful ſtate, and to appeaſe betimes ; 
There make before them. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. Th' incenſed Deity. Milton, 


Our reaſon prompts us to a future ſtate, 


3. To ſtill; to quiet, 


The laſt r fortune and from fate, The reſt | 
Where God's all righteous ways will be declar d. Dryden. They cut in legs and fillets for the feaſt, | 
There are diſtributers of juſtice, from whom there lies N Which drawn and. ferv'd, their hunger they appeaſe. Dryden. 
to the gies os ion. | Apps"ASEMENT. . / [from To appeaſe.] A ſtate of 
2, In the common law. Jos 


An accuſation z which is a lawful declaration of another man's P Being neither in numbers for in cou artly by autho- 
crime before a competent judge, by one that ſets his name to the rity, andy by entreaty, they were 8 * 2 ghrrnr M 
2 7 undertakes to prove it, aw ＋ * — 5 | Hayward. 
may enſue of the contrary z more commonly uſed for the private 3 a i} *& 

* accuſation of a murderer, by a party who had intereſt in the party Ap 0 way 1. [from 3 ape 7. He that pacifies 
OI and of any felon, by one of his accomplices in the | Others; he nn iſturbances. 


d. 5 Cowell. | ArPCLTLANMT. 2. / [appello, Lat. to call.) 


1 The 3 1. A challenger; one that ſummons another to anſwer 
retort your mani a , . - 9 . . . 5 
And put your trial in the vile mouth, 3 A, ws — — 2825 
* _ you come to accuſe. - Shakeſpeare. a And free from other miſbegotten hate, | 
Brom bt bitter Hen Rt —— Come 1 appellant to this princely preſence. Shakeſpeare, 
38 mites anal e Ares — f This is the day appointed for the combat, — 
Ine rp" Shakeſpeare. | And ready are th appellant and defendant, 
A fur 8 * ch. 25 ä Th' armourer and his man, to enter the liſts. Shakeſpeare. 
3. A ſummons to anſwer a charge. Theſe ſhifts refuted, anſwer thy ee 
Nor ſhall the ſacred character of king Though by his blindnefs maim'd for high attempts, 
* Nee Who now defies thee. thrice to fintzle fight. Milton 
44 ave injur'd ems wa mes us equal, Dryden. 2. One that appeals from a lower to a higher power. 
4+ ca upon any as witneis. : | | An appeal transfers the cognizance of the cauſe to the ſuperiop 
The caſting up of the eyes, and lifting up of the hands, is judge; ſo that, pending the appeal, nothing can be attempted in 
kind of appeal to the Deity, the author of wonders, Bacon. prejudice of the appellant. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
APPE ALANT. 1. /. 13 appeal.) He that appeals. Ar rELIATE. a. f. [appellatus, Lat.] The perſon ap- 
15 Your diff 'rences fat Af ken under , pealed againſt, Wy | 
Till we aflign you to your days rl rg Shakeſpeare. An appellatory libel ought to contain the name of the party 


Conn ann 7 [from appe al.] One who makes an | * pell ant; the name of him from whoſe ſentencg it is appealed 5 


| 1 e name of him to whom it is appealed z from what ſentence It is 

| * Kal., | appealed ; the day of the ſentence pronounced, and appeal inter- 

To APPEAR. v. u. [apptyto, Lat.] | poſed; and the name of the party appellate, or og againſt 

1. To be in ſight; to be viſible, | Whom the appeal is lodged. 1 ife's P * 
As the leproſy afpeareth in the ſkin of the fleſh, Lev. xiii. 43. [A PELLATION. u. / [appellatio, Lat.] Name; wor 

And half her knee and half her breaſt appear, | by which any * 18 led. 

| By art, like 10 nce, diſelos d and bare, Prior. Nor are always the ſame plants delivered under the ſame name 

2. To become viſible as a ſpirit. and appellation. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
For I have appeared unto thee for this purpoſe, to make thee a | 


| Good and evil commonly operate upon the mind of man, by re- 
miniſter and a witneſs, Atti, xxvi. 16. | ſpective names or appellations, by which they are notified and con- 
3. To ſtand in the preſence of another, general! — „ e 


y uſed veyed to the mind. | | South, 
of ſtanding before ſome ſuperiour; to offer | | 


A | ArPRLLATIVE. #. ,. [appellatiuum, Lat. 
the judgment of a tribunal. Words and names f. Lappe docile or 0 Common 


When ſhall I come and * before God? Pſalm xlii. 2. names are ſuch as ſtand for univerſal ideas, or a whole rank of 


4. To be the object of obſervation, beings, whether general or ſpecial, Theſe are called appellatives. 
Let thy work appear unto thy ſervants, and thy glory unto their | So fiſh, bird, man, city, river, are common names; and fo are 


children, as: Pſalm xc. 16. trout, eel, waz for they all agree to many individuals, and 

5. To exhibit one's ſelf before a court of juſtice, — | ome to many ſpecies, IO ee. 

Keep comfort to you, and this morning ſee AyyPE"LLATIVELY, adv. [from appellative.] Accord- 

You do before them. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. | ing to the manner of nouns appellative; as, this nan 

6. To be made clear by evidence. 1 is a Hercules. Hercules is uſed appellatively, to ſignify 

_ did _— waſte tw pany it, 0 appears wo 4 Beda's * ftrong ajax | 

complaint againſt him; a rou r his obedience p . | ; 

= 4 ars — an phat wot us 196 _ 3 Ireland. Ar PECLLATORY. adj. [from appeal. That which con- 

7. To ſeem, in oppolition to reality. tains an appeal. See APPELLATE. = 
His firſt and principal care being to mn unto his people, ſuch ArPE"LLEE, u. h [from ap peal.] One who 1s appealed 
as he would have them be, and to be ſuch as he appeared. Sidney. againſt, and accuſed. Dia. 


My noble maſter will appear 


| To APPEND. v. a. [afppendo, Lat. to hang to any thing.] 
8. 10 85 I deute. es auchn. 1. To hang any thing upon another ; as, the inferip= 
From experiments, uſeful indications may be taken, as will ap. | tion was appended to the column: the ſeal is appended 
pear by what follows, Arbuthnot. to the record. | | 
ArPk"ARANCE. 3. / [from To appear.) = 2. To add to ſomething, as an acceſſory, not a prin- 
1. The act of coming into ſight ; as, they were ſurpriſed | cipal part. : | 
by the ſudden appearance of the enemy, ArriNDAOE. . / [French.] Something added to 


the ſky, 


8 he thing ſeen; as, the remarkable appearances in | another thing, without being neceſſary to its eſſence, 


as a portico to the houſe. 
Modefty 


— 


— 
— 


APP 


Modeſty la the ge of ſobriety, and is to chaſtity, to 
temperance, and to humility, as the m_y_ are to a garment, 
lor Rule © ling holy. 
None of the laws of motion now eſtabliſhed, will ſerve to ac- 
count for the production, motion, or number of bodies, nor their 
appendager, though they may help us a little to conceive their ap- 
poarances, | 04, — 
He was ſo far from over-valuing any of the appendages of life, 
that the thoughts of life did not affect him. 
AvyRr nDANT. adj. [ French.] 
1. Hanging to ſomething elſe. 
2, Belonging to; annexed ; concomitant, | 
He that deſpiſes the world, and all its appendant vanities, is the 
moſt ſecure, Tayhor. 
He that looks for the bleflings appendant to the ſacrament, muſt 
expett them upon no terms, but of a worthy communion. Taylor, 
Riches multiplied beyohd the proportion of our character, and the 
you appendant to it, naturally diſpoſe men to forget God, Rogers. 
In law. 
: a perry is any thing belonging to another, as 9 rin- 
eipali, with the civilians, or adjunftum ſubjetlo, with the logiclans. 
An hoſpital may be appendant to a manour z a common of fiſhing 
appendant to a freehold, Convell. 


Aryi'yDANnT, . / That which belongs to another |. 


thing, as an accidental or adventitious part. 
Pliny gives an account of the inventors of the forms and appen- 
danti of ſhipping. Hale's Origin of Mankind, 
A word, a look, a tread, will ſtrike, as they are appendants to 
external ſymmetry, or Indications of the beauty of the mind, Grew, 
0 ArPu"NDICATE. v. a, [appendo, Lat.) To add to 
another thing. 
In « palace there is the caſe or fabrick of the ſtructure, and 
there are certain additaments z as, various furniture, and curious 
| motions of divers things appendicared to It. : Hale. 
ArystnDica'TiOn. . / [from appendicate.] AdjunQ; 
nr 1 annexion. 
Tbere are conſiderable pow and integrals, and appendications 
unto the wundns aſpettabilis, impoſſible to be eternal, Hale. 
Avvyinbix, . /; [appendices, plur. Lat.] 
1. Something appended, or added, to another thing. 
The cherubim were never intended as an object of worſhip, be- 
cauſe they were only the appendices to another thing. But a thi 
Is then propoſed as an object of worſhip, when it is ſet up by itſelf, 
and not by way of addition or ornament to another thing. 
4 , Stilling fleet. 
Normandy became an appendix to England, the nobler dominion, 
and received a greater conformity of their laws to the Engliſh, than 
they gave to it, Hades Cuil Law if England. 
2. An adjunct or concomitant. h 
Alt concyrrent appendices of the aQtion ought to be (ſurveyed, In 
order to pronounce with truth concerning it, Watts. 


To APPERT MAIN, v. . [appartenir, Fr.] 
1. To belong to as of right: with 70. | 
The honour of deviſing this dodrine, that religion ought to be 


Inforced by the (word, would be found appertaining ro Mahomed 
the falſe 4 | Raleigh. 
The Father, “whom In heav'n ſupreme 
Klngdom, and power, and glory appertuinty | 
Hath honour'd me, according to his will. Paradiſe Left. 


2. To belong to by nature or appointment. 

* If the foul of man did ſerve only to give him being in this life, 
then things appertaining to this life would content him, as we ſee 
they do other creatures, Hooker. 

nd they roaſted the paſſover with fire, as appertaineth ! as for 
the ſacrifices, they ſod them In braſs pots. 1 Eſdras, 

Both of them ſeem not to generate any other eſfect, but ſuch as 
af pertaineth to their 7 objeQs and ſenſes. Bacon, 

1s it expected, ſhould know no ſecrets 
That appertain to you Shateſpeare's Julius Cæſur. 
AvyraTAinMEnT. . / [from appertain.) That 
which belongs to any rank or jay 
He ſhent our meſſengers, and we lay by 
Our appertainmentsy viſiting of him. Sbabeſprare. 
ArriarANAN CK. % r Fr.] That Which 

belongs or relates to another thing. 

Can they which behold the controverſy of divinity condemn our 
enquiries In the doubttul apperrenancies of arts, and receptaries of 
philoſophy ? Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

AyrikTINENT, adj, [from To appertain.] Belong- 
ing ; relating, 
You know how apt our love was to accord 


To furnifh him with all appertinents 
Belonging to his honour, _ Shalgſpeare's Henry V. 
R'rrirtuet. } mn /. [appetentia, Lat.] Carnal de-| 


Arrirzwev. I fire; ſenſual deſire. 
Ared only and cumpleted to the taſte 

Of luftful appetence z to fing, to dance, 

"To drefh, to troule the tongue, and roll the eye. Milton. 
Arvarintity, . / [from apperible.] The quality 
of being deſirable, 

Thats olicitation which the ſchools Intend, Is a Jeducing of the 
po of the will Into aft, merely from the appetidility of the ob- 
va, as a man draws a child after him with the fight of a green 
hough, 5 Brawboll againſ} Hobbes, 
A'vrkrinun, adj, ee. Lat.] Deſirable ; that 
which may be the object of appetite. 

Power both to (light the moſt apperib/e obyeRts, and to controul 
the molt unruly paſſions, Bramball againſt Helden. 
APPETITE. . % [appetirns, Lat.] 
1. The natural deſire of good ; the luſtinct by which we 
are led to ſeok pleaſure, 
The will properly and Krietiy taken, as It Is of things which are 
t 


referred unto end that man detiteth, differeth greatly from 
that Infertour natural defire, which we call q__ The object. 
of appetite Is whatfoever fenfible good ma wiſhed for z the 
he of will 1s that which reaton does lead us to ſeck. Hooker, 
2. The deſire of ſenſual proaſure. 
Why, the ſhould hang on him, 
Ai If increale of appetite had grown 
By what it ted on, Shateſpoare's Hamlet. 
Urge his hateful luxury, 
And beſtial appetice in change of luſt, Shale, Richard III. 


Bech tree 
Loaden with falreſt frult, that hung to th' eye 
Tempting, Nlrr'd In me ſudden appetite 
o pluck and eat, Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
J. Violent longing ; eagerneſs after any thing, 
No man could enjoy his life, his wife, or goods, If a mightlet 
= had an 9 to take the ſame from him. is ns 
Hopton had an extraoflinary appetite tv engage Waller in a 
battle. Clarendon, 
4: 'The thing eagerly deſired, 
Power being the natural appetite of princes, a limited monarch 
cannot gratify its Sw; 
5. Keennels of ſtomach ; hunger 1 deſire of food. 
There be four principal cautes of appetitez the refrigeration of 
the tomach, Joined with forme dr 1 contraction "Lomas, 
© and abterfion g beſides hunger, which is an emptine 


Bacen's Natural Hiftery. | 3 


o 


There is continual abundance, which creates ſuch an 2 
In your reader, that he is not cloyed with any thing, but fatiafied 
vid all Dryden. 


ny 


Atterbury. | 


APP 


6. It has ſometimes of before the object of deſire, 
The new officer's nature needed ſome reſtraint to his immoderate 


ite of power, Clarendon. 
7; Sometimes 70. | | 
We have generally ſuch an appetite to praiſe, that we your ſuck 
it in, | Government of the Tongue. 
ArrRTTTIO. 2. /. [appetitio, Lat.] Deſire. 
The actual appetition or faſtening our affections on him. | 
Hammond's Practical Catechiſm. 
We find in animals an eſtimative or judicial faculty, an apprrition 
or averſation. Fudge Halt. 
A'rrgTITIVy. adj, [from appetite.) That which de- 
fires ; that which has the quality of deſiring. 
The will is not a bare appetitive power, as that of the ſenſual ap- 
petite, but is a rational appetite, Hale's Origin of Mankind, 
I find in myſelf an appetitive faculty always in exerciſe, in the 
very height of activity and invigoration. Nerris. 


To APPLA'UD. v. a. [applaudo, Lat.] 
1. To praiſe by clapping the hand. 


I would applaud thee to the very echo, 
That ſhould applaud again. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
2. To praiſe in general. 
Nations unborn your mighty names ſhall ſound, 
And worlds applaud that muſt not yet be found ! aff 
AyPeLAvuDER, #./. [from applaud.) He that. prailes 
or commends. 
I had the voice of my fingle reaſon againſt it, drowned in the 
noiſe of a multitude of applauders. Glanville's Scepſit. 
AyPLa'uss, . / [applauſus, Lat.] Approbation 
loudly expreſſed ; praiſe : properly a clap. 
This general applauſe, and chearful ſhout, 
Argues your wiſdom and your love to Richard, Shakeſpeare. 
Scylla wept, 
And chid her barking waves into attention; ; 
And fell Charybdis murmur'd ſoft applauſe. Milton, 
Thoſe that are ſo fond of applauſe, how little do they taſte it 
when they have it! ; South, 
See their wide ſtreaming wounds; they neither came 
For pride of empire, nor defire of fame; 
Kings fight for kingdoms, madmen for applauſe, 
But love for love alone, that crowns the lover's cauſe. Dryd. Fab. 
APPLE. n./. [zppel, Saxon.] 
1. The fruit of the apple-tree. 
Tall thriving trees confeſs'd the fruitful mold; 
The redd'ning apple ripens here to gold. Pope's Odyſſey. 
2. The pupil of the eye. | | 
He inſtructed him; he kept him as the ple of his eye. 


; Deut. xxxii. 10. 
ArrII of Love. 


Apples of love are of three ſorts; the moſt common having 
long trailing branches, with rough leaves and yellow joints, ſuc- 
| ceeded by apples, as they are called, at the joints, not round, 
but 2 z Of a pale orange ſhining pulp, and ſeeds within. 
Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
APPLE-GRAPT. 3. / [from apple and graft.) A twig 
of apple-tree ms upon the ſtock of another tree. 
We have ſeen three and twenty ſorts of apple grafts upon the 
ſame old plant, moſt of them adorned with fruit, Boyle. 
ArPLE-TART, #. /, [from apple and tart.] A tart 
made of apples. 
What, up and down carv'd like an apple-tart ! 
APPLE-TRER., . / [from apple and tree. 
The frult of this tree is for the moſt part hollowed about the 
foot ſtalk 3 the cells incloſing the ſeed are ſeparated by cartilagi- 
nous partitians z the Juice of the fruit is ſouriſh, the tree large 
and ſpreading z the flowers conſiſt of five leaves, expanding in form 
of a roſe, There la a great variety of theſe fruits. Thoſe for the 
deſſert are, the white juniting, Margaret apple, ſummer pearmain, 
ſummer queening, embroidered apple, golden reinette, ſummer 
white Colville, ſummer red Colville, filver pippin, aromatick pip- 
pin, the gray reinette, la haute-bonte, royal ruſſeting, Wheeler's 
ruſſet, Sharp's ruſſet, ſpice apple, golden pippin, nonpareil, and 
l'api, Thoſe for the kitchen uſe are, codling, ſummer marigold, 
ſummer red pearmain, Holland pippin, Kentiſh pippin, the hang- 
ing body, Loan's pearmain, French reinette, F pippin, royal 
rullet, monſtruous reinette, winter pearmain, pomme violette, 
Spencer's pippin, ſtone pippin, oakenpin. And thoſe generally 
uſed for cyder are, Devonſhire royal wilding, redſtreaked apple, the 
whitſour, Herefordſhire underleaf, John apple, &c. Miller. 
Oaks and beeches laſt longer than apples and pears. Bacon. 
Thus apple-trees, whole trunks are ſtrong to bear 
Their ſpreading boughs, exert themſelves in air. Dryden. 
ArrPLE-WOMAN. . / [from apple and woman.] A 
woman that ſells apples, that keeps fruit on a ſtall. 
Yonder are two apple-women ſcolding, and juſt ready to uncoif 
one another, Arbuthbnot and Pope, 
AyyLI'ABLE. 
be applied. 
ble ; which ſee. 
Limitations all ſuch principles have, in regard of the varieties of 
the matter whereunto they are appliable. Hooker, 
All that 1 have ſaid of the heathen idolatry is appliable to the 
Ivolatry of another ſort of men in the world. ; South, 
AreLt ANCE. % [from apply.] The act of applying; 
the thing applied. a 


iſeaſes deſp'rate grown 


* 


Shakeſp. 


moderns uſe applica- 


By deſperate appliance are relieved. Shakeſpeare. 
PE 4 Ate you wane 8 

r temperance, tis x only 
Which your de ulres. | Shakeſpeare. 


ArepLicani tity. ./ [from applicable.) The qualit 
of being fit to be applicd to ſomething. 
The action of cold is compoſed of two parts z the one preſſing, 
the other penetration, which require N Digby. 
A*ypPLICABLE, adj, [from apply.] at which may 
be applied, as properly relating to — 
What he ſays of the portrait of any particular perſon, is appli- 
cable to poetry. In the character, there iv a better or a worſe 
likeneſs; the better is a panegyrick, and the worſe a libel. Dryd. 
It were happy for un, if this complaint were appſicable only to 


the heathen world, Roger:. 
A'rPLiCablknkss. . / [from applicable.) Fitneſs 
to be applied. 


The knowledge of ſalts may poſſibly, by that little part which 
we have already delivered of its egi, be of uſe in natural 


hiloſophy. Boyle. 
NePLicanly. adv, [from applicable.) In ſuch a 
manner as that it may be properly applied. 
A'rrLicaTts. „ % [from apply.) A right line drawn 
acrols a curve, ſo as to biſect the diameter thereof, 
Chamber:. 


ArPtica'rion, n/. [from appy.] 
1. The act of applying any thing to another ; as, he 
mitigated his pain by the application of emollients. 
2. The thing applied ; as, he invented a new applica- 

tion, by w ih blood might be ſtaunched. 
The aQ bf applying to any perſon, as a ſolicitor, or 


It hould/icem mo extraordinary, that a patent ſhould be ) 


a poor, private, obſcure mechanick, Swift, 


| upoa the 


adj. [from appl.] That which may 
For this w the 


APP 


4. The employment of means for a certain end. 

There is no ſtint which can be ſet to the value or merit of the 
facrificed body of Chriſt ; it hath no meaſured certainty of limits 
bounds of efficacy unto life it knoweth none, but is alſo itſelf 
infinite in poſſibility of a 


pplications 


much need of the application of the common rewards and puniſh. 


I have diſcovered no other way to keep our thoughts cloſe 


to their buſineſs, but, by frequent attention and 
the habit of attention — application, application, getting 


cle to. 
His continued application to ſuch publick aff 
his kingdoms, 3 him from — I 9 OTE a 
This crime certainly deſerves the utmoſt application and Aden 
of a people to prevent it. Addiſon, 
7. Reference to ſome caſe or poſition ; as the ſtory was 
told, and the hearers made the application. 
This principle acts with the greateſt force in the worſt A 


tion ; and the familiarity of wicked men more ſucceſsful 
bauches, than that of good men reforms, "fully de. 


* . 
A PPLICATIVE. adj. [from apply.) That which applies, 
The diiective commaud for counſel is in the underſtanding, and 
the applicative command for putting in execution, is in the will, 
: | Bramball againſt Hobbes, 
A'PPLICATORY. adj. [from apply.) That which com- 
prehends the act of application. 


A'rPLICATORY. 2. / That which applies. 

There are but two ways of applying the death of Chriſt: faith 1 
the inward applicatory, and if there be any outward, it muſt be the 
ſacraments. Taylor's Worthy Cammunicant. 

To APPLY”. v. a. [applico, Lat.] 
1. To put one thing to another. | | 
He ſaid, and to the ſword his throat ied, Drydes, 


2. To lay medicaments upon a . 
Apply tome ipeedy cute, prevent our fate, 
And ſuccour nature ere it be too late. Addiſon, 


God has addreſſed every paſſion of our nature, applied remedies 
to every weakneſs, warned us of every enemy. Rogers, 
3- To make uſe of as relative or vitable to ſomething. 
This brought the death of your father into remembrance, and 1 
repeated the verſes which I formerly applied to him. Dryd. Fables, 
4. To put to a certain uſe, 
The profits thereof might be applied towards the ſupport of the 
year. Clarendon, 
5. To uſe as means to an end. 
Theſe glorious beings are inſtruments in the hands of God, 
who applies their ſervices, and governs their actions, and diſpoſes 
even their wills and affections. Rogers, 
6. To fix the mind upon; to ſtudy; with zo. Locke 
uſes about, leſs properly. 5 | TY tt 
Apply thine heart unte inſtruction, and thine ears to the words 
of knowledge. Prov. xxiil. 12. 
Every man is conſcious to himſelf that he thinks; and that which 
his mind is applied about, whilſt thinking, is the ideas that are 


there, | Locke. 
It is a fign of a capacious mind, when the mind can apply itlelf 
to ſeveral objects with a ſwift ſucceſſion, Matti. 


7 vg 1 to, as a ſolicitor or petitioner; 
with to : as, I applied myſelf to him for help. 
8. To addreſs to. : 
God at laſt 


To Satan firſt in fin his doom apply'd, 
Tho' in myſterious terms, judy d as then beſt, 
Sacred vows and myſtic tong appiy'd 
To griſly Pluto and his gloomy brides | Pope. 
9. To buly ; to keep at work: an antiquated lenke, 
for which we now ule ply. . 
never ſuffering _ to 


| 


Milton. 


She was ſkilful in apply ing nis humours; 
fall to deſpair, nor hope to haſten to ailurances 
10. To act upon; to ply. 
A varlet running towards haſtily, 
Whoſe flying icet lo faſt their way apply'd, 
That round about a cloud of dult did fly, 
To Arr Iv“. v. u. 
1. To ſuit; to agree. 
Would it apply well to the vehemency of your affection, that!] 
ſhould win what you would enjoy? Shakeſpeare, 
2. To have recourſe to, as a petitioner. 


I had no thoughts of applying to any but himſelf ; he deſired I 
would ſpeak to others, Swiſh 


3. To attach by way of influence. 
God knows every faculty and paſſion, and in what manner 
they can be moſt ſuccelsfully applied to. Rogeri« 
To Arro'iIN T. v. a. [appointer, Fr.] 
1. To fix any thing, as to ſettle the exact time for ſome 
tranſation. 
The time appointed of the Father. Galat. iv. 2+ 
2. To ſettle any ang by compact. 
He ſaid, Appoint me thy wages, and I will pay it. Cengſi. 


Now there was an appointed fign between the men of lirael 
and the liers in wait, Fudges, xx. 38. 


3. To eſtabliſh any thing oy decree, 
It was before the Lord, which choſe me before thy father, and 
before all his houſe, to appoint me ruler over the people of the 
Lord, 2 Fam. vi. 21. 
Unto him thou gaveſt commandment, which he tranſgreſſed, and 
immediately thou appointedeft death in him, akd in his generations. 
2 Eſdras, ili. 7. 
O Lord, that art the God of the juſt, thou haſt not 
repentance to the juſt. Mangaſſeb's Prayer. 
4. To furniſh in all points; to equip; to — with 
all things neceſſary : uſed anciently in ſpeaking of 
ſoldiers. * 
The Engliſh being well appointed, did fo entertain them, that 
their ſhips departed terribly torn. Ha 
Ayyo'tnTER, 2. / [from appoint.] He that ſettles 
or fixes any thing or place. 
ArpO'INTMENT, M ee Fr.] 
1. Stipulation ; the aQ of fixing ſomething in which two 
or 3 are concerned. | 1 
They had made an appoi tment together to come to mourn ! 
kin, ag to comfort ” ' Jeb, il. 11+ 
2. Decree ; eſtabliſhment, 
T0 of e de my in his hands, who alone _ _ 
over a and unto whole appointment we ought with pa 
meekly to ſubmit ourſelves. ve" | _ la. 


3. Direction ; order. 
fellow 
Y 


Ri appointment 
comm m, follows m 
vill have none fo near elſe, . 
FR Rquipment ; furniture, 
hey have put forth the haven : further on, 
Where their i 


we may beſt diſcover 
And look on Wie endeavour. . g 
Here art thou in ; freſh and fair, 
Agticipating time wk ſtarting courage. 
4 


Fairy Queen, 


Sbakeſpesrt 


1 * 


* . H . 
It a right courſe be taken with children, there will nn. 


ments. Locke | 
5- Intenſeneſs of thought; cloſe ſtudy, | a 


— 


6. Attention to ſome particular affair: with the — | 


Fs 


APP 
$, 


allowances to publick officers, 


| 0+ ApPO'RT1ON. v. 4. [from portio, Lat.] To ſet out 


in juſt proportions. 
: Try Ul os of the body, wh: 
which * 3 wm ia. apportioning the time, 
ity W eſire. ö B. 
7e dle it — good, that ſome proper prayer were apportioned, 
and they taught it. South. 
An office cannot be apportioned out like a common, and ſhared 
among diſtin proprietors. ; Collier. 
Arro'RTIONMENT, . . [from apportion.] A di- 
viding of a rent into two parts or portions, accord- 
ing as the land, whence it iſſues, is divided among 


two or more proprietors. Chambers. 


To APPO'SEs v. a. [appono, Lat.] - : 
1. To put queſtions to. This word is not now in uſe, 
except that, in ſome ſchools, to put grammatical 
ueſtions to a boy is called to poſe him; and we 
now uſe poſe for puzzle, 

Some procure t 
like the party, that they work upon, will come upon them; and 
to be found with a letter in their hand, or doing ſomewhat which 
they ace not accuſtomed; to the end they may be appoſed of thoſe 
things which of themſelves they are deſirous to utter. Bacon. 

2. A latiniſm. To apply to. 

By malign putrid vapours, the nutriment 18 rendered unapt of 

being afpeſed to the parts. : Harvcy. 
Arrostrz. adj.-[appeſitus, Lat.] Proper; fit; well 
adapted to time, place, or circumſtances. ; 

The duke's delivery of his mind was not ſo ſharp, as ſolid 
and grave, and appoſite to the times and occaſions, Molton. 

Neither was Bar in, for his part, wanting to himſelf, either 
in gracious and princely behaviour, or in ready and oppoſe an- 
1w 10 S a dcon. 

Remukable inſtances of this kind have been: but it will ad- 

miniſter refle&tions very appoſite to the deſign of this preſent 
ſolemnity. Atterbury. 

A'rros1TELY. adv, [from appefite.] Properly ; fitly ; 
ſuitably. 

We may appoſitely compare this diſeaſe, of a proper and im- 
proper conſumption, to a decaying houſe, Harvey. 

hen we come into a government, and ſee this place of honour 
allotted to a murderer, another filled with an atheiſt or a blaſphe- 
mer, may we not appoſitely and properly aſk, Whether there be 
any virtuc, ſobriety, or religion, amongſt ſuch a people ? South. 
A*'ryeO$1TENESS, 2. / {from appoſite.] Fitneſs ; propri- 
ety ; ſuitableneſs. 3 
Judgment is eee e er things to be known, or of things 
done, of their congruity, fitneſs, rightneſs, appoſiteneſs. 5 
; Hale Origin of Mankind, 
Ar ros TIN. 2. / [appoſitio, Lat.] a 
1. The addition of new matter, ſo as that it may touch 
the firſt maſs. b 

Urine inſpected with a microſcope, will diſcover a black ſand 
wherever this ſand Ricks, it grows ſtill bigger, by the appoſition of 
new matter, Arbuthnot on Diet. 

2. In grammar, the putting of two nouns in the ſame 
caſe ; as, Liber Suſanne matris, the book of his mo- 
ther Suſan. | | i 

To APPRA'ISE. v. a. [apprecier, Fr.] To ſet a price 
upon any thing, in order to ſale. : 

ArrRAISRR. 1. / [from apprai/e.] A perſon appointed 
to ſet a price upon things to be ſold, 

To APPREHE'ND. v. a. (apprebendo, Lat. to take hold 
of.] | 

1. 'To lay hold on. 1 

There is nothing but hath a double handle, or at leaſt we have 
two hands to * 3 : Taylor, 

2. To ſeize in order for trial or puniſhment. 

The governor kept the city with a garriſon, deſirous to apprebend 

me. FD | 2 Cor. Xi. 32. 

It was the rabble, of which no body was named; and, which is 
more ſtrange, not one apprehended. Clarendon, 

3. To conceive by the mind. | 

The good which is gotten by doing, cauſeth not action; unleſs, 


which of them iſſue ſpeedily, and 
take and leave that 
Bacon. 


apprebending it as good, we like and deſire it. Hooker, 
Yet this I 2 not, why to thoſe 
Among whom God will deign to dwell on earth, 
So many and fo various laws are given. Milton. 


The Firſt Being is inviſible and incorruptible, and can only be 

. by our minds. Stilling fleet. 
4. To think on with terrour; to fear. | 

From my grandfather's death I had reaſon to apprebend the 

| None; and, from my father's lite, the gout. Temple. 


AryREHENDER., u. / [from apprehend.) Conceiver ; 
thinker. | | | 
Groſs apprebenders may not think it any more ſtrange, than 
that a bullet ſhould be moved by the rarified fire. Glanville, 
AyryREHENCIBLE, adj, [from apprehend.) That which 
may be apprehended, or conceived. | 
Ide north and ſouthern poles are incommunicable and fixed 
points, whereof the one is not apprebenſible in the other. 

L Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

Arerene'nsoN. 1. J. Lapprebenſſo, Lat. 

1. The mere contemplation of things, without affirm- 
ing or denying any thing concerning them. So we 
think of a horſe, high, ſwift, animal, time, matter, 
mind, death, Oc. Watts. 

Simple e N denotes no more than the ſoul's naked intel- 
lection of an object, without either compoſition or deduction. 
RE 5 Glanville, 

2. Opinion; ſentiments ; conceſſion. 

It we aim at right underſtanding its true nature, we muſt examine 
what 2228 mankind make of it. | Digby. 
To be falſe, and to be thought falſe, is all one in reſpect of 
men who act not according to truth, but apprehenſion. South, 
The expreſſions of ſcripture are commonly ſuited in thoſe matters 
to the vulgar apprebenſions and conceptions of the place and people 
where they were delivered. | Locke, 

3- The faculty by which we conceive new ideas, or 
power of conceiving them. 

I nam'd them as they paſs'd, and underſtood 
Their nature, with ſuch knowledge God indu'd 


5 Fear? ludden apprebenſion, | 


It behoveth that t 1 | 
urmiſe, but a — he world ſhould be held in awe, not by a vain 


Milton. 


miſe, rue apprebenſion of ſomewhat which no man m 
think himſelf able 3 5 Hooker, 

And he the future evil ſhall no leſs | 
The ap prebenſion, than in ſubſtance, feel, Milton, 


lea apprehenfion of what was to come from an unknown, at 
that unacknowledged ſucceſſour to the crown, clouded much of 
Ah 12 f | Clarendon. 

e no 
comfort againſt e of theſe things, ſo they L wo 


fter the death of his n hew Cali i [ 
ep Caligula, Claudius was in no 
(mal afpreberfien for his ow lite, ; Addi 


An allowance paid to any man, commonly uſed of 


themſelves to be ſurpriſed at ſuch times as it is 


5. Suſpicion of ſomething to happen, or be done: 
I'll note you in my book of memory, 
And ſcourge you for this appr ts Shakeſpeare. 

That he might take away the apprebenſion, that he meant ſud- 
denly to depart, he ſent out orders, which he was ſure would come 
into the enemies hands, to two or three villages, that they ſhould 
ſend proportions of corn into Baſinthouſe. Clarendon 

6. Seizure, . EN 
See that he be cohvey'd unto the Tower: 
And go we brothers to the man that took him, 
To queſtion of his apprebenſion. ; Shakeſpeart. 
7. The power of ſeizing, catching, or holding. 

A lobſter hath the chely or great claw of one fide longer than 
the other, but this is not their leg, but a part of * whereby 
they ſeize upon their prexy. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

APPREHE'NSIVE. adj. [from apprebend.] 
1. Quick to underſtand. 

And gives encouragement to thoſe who teach ſuch apr 
ſcholars. ; Holder. 

It conſcience be naturally apprebenſive and ſagacious, certainly 
we ſhould truſt and rely upon the reports of it. South, 

2, Fearful. | 

The inhabitants of this country, when I paſſed through it, were 
extremely apprebenſive of ſeeing Lombardy the ſeat of war. Addiſon. 

They are not at all apprehenſive of evils at a diſtance, nor tor- 
mented with the fear.ul proſpect of what may befal them here- 
after, Tillotſon. 

3. Perceptive feeling. RED 
houghts, my tormentors, arm'd with deadly tings, 

Mangle my apprehenſive tendereſt parts. Milton, 

APPREHE NSIVELY. adv. [| from apprehenſive.) In an 

apprehenſive manner. 


APPREHE"NSIVENESS. 1. / [from apprehenfive.] The 
quality of being apprehenſive, 
Whereas the vowels are much more difficult to be taught, you 
will find, by falling upon them laſt, great help by the apprebenfh - 
neſs already gained in learning the conſonants. Holder, 


APPRENTICE. ». / [ apprenti, Fr.] One that is bound 
by covenant to ſerve another man of trade, for a cer- 
tain term of years, upon condition that the artificer, 
or tradeſman, ſhall, in the mean time, endeavour to 
inſtru him in his art or myſtery. Cowell; 
Love enjoined fuch diligence, that no apprentice, no, no bond 
ſlave, could ever be more ready than that young princeſs 7 
; r1aneys. 
He found him ſuch an apprentice, as knew well enough bw 
ſet up for himſelf. Morton. 


This rule ſets the painter at liberty; it teaches him, that he 
ought not to be ſubject himſelf ſervilely, and be bound like an 
apprentice to the rules of his art. Dryden's Dufreſney. 
To AePRE'NTICE. v. @. [from the noun. ] To put out 

to a maſter as an apprentice, 

Him portion'd maids, apprentic'd orphans bleſt, | 

The young who labour, and the old who reſt, Pope, 

APPRE'NTICEHOOD. n, / [from apprentice.) The years 
of an apprentice's ſervitude, | 

| Muſt I not ſerve a long apprenticebood 

To foreign paſſages, and in the end, 
Having my freedom, boaſt of nothing elſe 
But that 1 was a journeyman to grief? 


Shakeſpeare. 


|ArPRE'NTICESHIP, 2. / [from apprentice.) The years 


which an apprentice 1s to paſs under a maſter. 
In every art, the ſimpleſt that is, there is an apprenticeſhip neceſ- 
ſary, before it can be expected one ſhould work. Dighy. 
any ruſhed into the miniſtry, as being the only calling tha 
they could profeſs, without ſerving any apprenticeſhip. Scuth, 
To APPRI'ZE, v. a. 9 part. appris, Fr.] To 
inform; to give the nowledge of any thing. 
He conſiders the tendency of ſuch a virtue or vice; he is well 
apprized, that the repreſentation of ſome of theſe things may 
convince the underſtanding, and ſome may terrify the conſcience. 


| Watts. 
It is fit he be apprized of a few things, that may prevent his miſ- 
taking. Cheyne. 
But if appriz'd of the ſevere attack, | 
The country be ſhut up, lur'd by the ſcent, 
On church yard drear (inhuman ta relate) GER 
The diſappointed prowlers fall. Thomſon, 


To APPROACH. v. #. [approcher, Fr.] 
1. To draw near locally. 
Tis time to look about: the powers of the kingdom approach 
apace. | Shakeſpeare. 
We ſuppoſe Ulyſſes approaching toward Polypheme. roome. 
2. To draw near, as time. 
Hark ! I hear the ſound of coaches, 
The hour of attack approaches. Gay. 
3. To make a progreſs towards, in the figurative fenſs. 
as mentally. | 
He ſhall approach unto me: for who is this that engaged his 
heart to approach unto me ? Jer. xxx. 21. 
To have knowledge in all the objects of contemplation, is what 
the mind can hardly attain unto; the inſtances are few of thoſe 
who have, in any meaſure, approached towards it. Locle. 
4. To come near, by natural affinity, or reſemblance; 
as, the cat approaches to the tiger. ; 


\ 


To APPRO'ACH, v. a. 2 


1. To bring near to. This ſenſe is rather French tha 
Engliſh. 
This they will nimbly perform, if objected to the extremes; 
but ſlowly, and not at all, if approached unto their roots. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
By plunging paper thoroughly in weak ſpirit of wine, und ap- 
aching it_to a candle, the ſpirituous parts will burn, without 


arming the paper. Boyle. 
| proach'd, and looking underneath the ſun, 
He ſaw proud Arcite. | Dryden. 


2. To come near to. | 


He was an admirable poet, and thought even to have approached 
Homer, | | Temple. 
AyyRO'acH. u. J. [from the verb.] 
1. The act of drawing near. 
If I could bid the ſeventh welcome with ſo good a heart as I can 
bid the other five farewel, I ſhould be glad of his approach. | 
Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
| Tis with our ſouls 
As with our eyes, that after a long darkneſs. 
Are dazzled at th' approach of ſudden light. 
2. Acceſs. 


Honour hath in it the vantage ground to do good ; the approach 


to kings and principal perſons; and the raiſing of a man's own 
fortunes. | Bacon, 


3- Hoſtile advance, 


For England his approaches makes as fierce 
As waters to the ſucking of a gulph, 
4- Means of advancing. | | 
Againſt beleagur'd heav'n the giants move 
Hills pil'd on hills, on mountains mountains lie, 
To make their mad approaches to the ſky, Dryden. 


APPRO'ACHER. . /. [from approach.) The perſon that 


Denham, 


Shakeſpeare. 


| approaches or draws near. 


| to ſomething particular. 


| Thou gav'|t thine ears, like tapſters, that bid welcome 

To knaves and all approachers. Shak s, 
APPRO'ACHMENT. . /. [from approach.] The act of 
coming near. 
As for ice, it will not concrete but Pact gr, of the 
."air,, as we have made trial in glaſſes of- water, which will not 
eafily freeze. Brown's Vulgar Errours« 


_ JApykoni'TION. 2. % [approbatio, Ian fin If pleaſed 
elf P 


1. The aß of approving, or expreſſing 
or ſatisfied. 
That not paſt me, but 
By learned _—_— of my judgess 
2. The liking of any thing. RY 
There is no poſitive law of men, whether received by formal con- 
' ſent, as in councils, or by ſecret approbation, as in cuſtoms, but 
may be taken away. 8 = Hookers 
The dare * of the worth and goodneſs of a thing, is 
not properly the willing of that thing; yet men do very commonly 
account it ſp. EE South. 
3. Atteſtation; ſupport. 9 
on many now in health 
Shall drop their blood in approbation 
Of Ae reverence ſhall incite us to. Shakeſpearee 
ArpRO'oy, 2. / [from approve, as proof from prove. }] 
Approbation; commendation : a word rightly de- 
rived, but old. . 3 
O moſt perilous mouths, 
That bear in them one and the ſelf- lame tongue , 
Either of condemnation or approof! —  . Shakeſpeare. 
To APPRO'PERATE. v. a. [appropero, Lat.] To haſten ; 
to ſet forward, Dit. 


To ArrRO IN GATE. v. u. [ appropinguo, Lat.] To 


draw nigh unto; to approach. 


To ArPRoPI'NQUE. v. ». [appropingue, Lat.] Td 
approach; to draw near to. A ludicrous word. 
The clotted blood within my hoſe, 
That from my wounded body flows, 
With mortal crifts doth portend s 
My days to appropingue an end. ',  Hudibrar, 


ArPPRO'PRIABLE, adj, [from ri That which 
may be appropriated ; that which may be reſtrained 
This conceit, applied unto the original of man, and the begin- 

ning of the world, is more juſtly apprepriable unto its end. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


To APPRO'PRIATE. v. a. [approprier, Fr. appropriog 


low ee 


1. To conſign to ſome particular nſe or perſon, 
t 


Things ſanRified were thereby in ſuch ſort appropriated unta 
God, as that they might never afterwards again be made * 
ooker's 
As for this ſpot of ground, this perſon, this. thing, 1 have 
ſelected and appropriated, I have incloſed it to myſelf and my own 
uſe; and I will endure no ſharer, no rival, or companion in it. South 
Some they appropriated to the gods, TT. 
And ſome to publick, ſome to private ends. Roſcommon. 
Marks of honour are appropriated to the magiſtrate, that he 
might be invited to reverence himſelf. 


Atterbuty . 
2. To claim or exerciſe; to take to himſelf by an ex- 


cluſive right. 
To themſelves appropriating 

The ſpirit of God, promis'd alike and giv'n 25 

ED — belie vers. . 2 Milton. 

ould le engroſs and a iate the common benefits 

of fire! alr, end wearer; to cafe ph L'Eftrarge. 

Every body elſe has an equal title to it; and therefore he cannot 

appropriate, he cannot incloſe, without the conſent of all his fellow 

commoners, all mankind, Locle. 


bination. 

He need but be furniſhed with verſes of ſacred ſcripture; and 
his ſyſtem, that has appropriated them to the orthodoxy of his 
church, makes them immediately irrefragable arguments. Locle. 

We, by degrees, get ideas and names, and learn their appropriated 
connection one with another, Locke. 
4+ In law, to alienate a beneſice. See ApproPRIATLON. 

Before Richard 11. it was lawful to appropriate the whole fruits 
of a benefice to any abbey, the houſe finding one to ſerve the cure 
that king redreſſed that horrid evil. Ayliſße. 

ArPRO'PRIATE. adj. [from the verb.] Peculiar; con- 
ſigned to ſome particular uſe or perſon ; belonging 
peculiarly. 

He did inſtitute a band of fifty archers, by the name of yeomen 
of his guard; and that it might be thought to be rather a matter 
of dignity, than any matter of diffidence 8 to his own caſe, 
he made an ordinance not temporary, but to 


ever. N : Bacon 
The heathens themſelves had an apprehenſion of the necellity of 
ſome appropriate acts of divine worſhip. Stilling fleet. 
APPROPRIA'TION. 2. / [from appropriate.} 
1. The application of ſomething to a particular purpoſe. 
The mind ſhould have diſtinct ideas of the things, and retain the 
particular name, with its peculiar appropriation to that idea. Locle. 
2. The claim of any thing as peculiar. 


He doth nothing but talk of his horſe, and make a grate 1 
priation to his good parts, that he can ſhoe him himſelf, Shakeſp. 


3. The fixing a particular ſignification to a word, 


The name of faculty may, by an appropriation that diſguiſes its 
true ſenſe, palliate the abſurdity. - Locke. 


proper and perpetual uſe of ſome religious houſe, or 
dean and chapter, biſhoprick, or college; becauſe, 


theſe, by reaſon of their perpetuity, are accounted 
owners of the fee ſimple; and therefore are called 
proprietors. To an appropriation, after the licence 
obtained of the king in chancery, the conſent of the 
dioceſan, patron, and incumbent, are neceſlary, if 
the church be full: but if the church be void, the 
dioceſan and the patron, upon the king's licence, 
may conclude. Covell. 

ARO RIA TOR. #. / [from appropriate.] He that is 
poſſeſſed of an appropriated benefice. 


Theſe afpropriatort, by reaſon of their perpetuities, are ac- 


counted owners of the fee ſimple; and therefore are called proprie- 


tors. | Ayliffe's Parergon. 
AryRO'VABLE, adj. [ from approve.] That which merits 
approbation. 


he ſolid reaſon, or confirmed experienee, of any men, is very 
approwable in what profeſſion ſoever. Brown's Vulgar Errourt. 


AryROVAL. #. /; [from approve.] Approbation: a 
word rarely found, 
There is a cenſor of juſtice and manners, without whoſe ap- 
proval no capital ſentences are to be executed. Templi. 
ArrRO“VAN CE. 1. / [from approve.] Approbation: a 
word not much uſed. 
A man of his learning ſhould not fo lightly have been carried away 


with old wives” tales from approvance of his own reaſons Spenſer. 
0 . Should 


LY 


3. To make peculiar to ſomething ; to annex by com- 


old in ſucceſſion for - 


as perſons ordinarily have no right of fee ſimple, - 


Shakeſpeares = 


4: In law, a ſevering of a benefice eccleſiaſtical to ths | 


d 


„„ 


: Should he ſeem 
$oft'ning the leaſt approvance to beſtow 


Their colours burn! + 
They briſk olrones. ern n by Thomſon, 
7% Arrro'vs, v. 4. [approveer, Fr. approbo, Lat.] 
1. To like; to be ple ed with, 
There can be nothing poſſibly evil which God approveth, and 


that he 8 much more than he doth command. Hooker, 
at pawer was that, whereby Medea ſaw, 
And well approv'd, and prals'd the better courſe, 
When her rebellious ſenſe did fo withdraw 
Davies. 


Her feeble pow'rs, that ſhe purſu'd the worſe ? 

2. To expreſs liking. | 
It is looked upon as infolence for a man to ſet up his awn opinion 
againſt that of ſome learned doctor, or otherwiſe approved _ 
06A 

3. To prove; to ſhow ; to juſtify, | 

His meaning was not, that Archimedes could ſimply in nothing 
be deceived z but that he had in ſuch ſort approved his (kill, that 
he ſeemed worthy of credit for ever after, in matters appertaining 


to the ſcience he was {kilful In. Hooker, 
In religion, 
What damned erraur, but ſome ſober brow 
Will bleſs it, and approve it with a text ? Shakeſpeare, 
I'm forry - 
'That he approve the common liar, Fame, 
Who ſpeaks him thus at Rome, Shakeſpeare. 
Would'ſt thou approve thy conſtancy ? Approve 
Flrſt thy obedience, Milton. 


Refer all the a&tions of this ſhort life to that ſtate which will 
never end and this will approve irtelf to be wiſdom at the laſt, 
whatever the world judge of it now, Tillotſon, 

4. To experience « not in uſe, 

Oh! 'tis the curſe In love, and fill approv'd, 
When women cannot love, where they're below d. Shatgp. 

5. To make, or thow, to be worthy of approbation. 

The firſt care and concern muſt be to approve himſelf to God 
by righteouſneſs, holineſs, and purity.» ; 3 Rogers, 

6. lt as / before the object, when it ſignifies 7 be 
pleajed, but may be uſed without a prepoſition ; as, 1 
__— your letter, or, of your letter. 

ſhewed you a piece of black and white Ruff, juſt ſent from 
the dyer; which you were pleaſed to approve of, and be my cul- 
tomer for, wift. 

* n 1. J. from approve.) Approbation; 

IKINg. | 

lt "EY that at the firſt you were nll of my opinion, and 
that 1 Jud nothing w.thout your approvements Hayward, 

Ar rROVIA. . / from approve.] 5 

1. He that approves, 

2. Ile that makes trial. 

Their diſcipline, 
Now mingled with their courages, will make known 
"To their approvers, they ate people tyoh 
| Amend upon the world. 

J. In our common law, one that, confeſling felony of 
himſelf, appealeth or accuſeth another, one or more, 
to be guilty of the ſame: and he is called fo, be- 
cauſe he mult prove what he hath alleged in his ap- 
peal, | | Cowell. 

ArrON MATE. adj, [from ad, to, and proximys, near, 
Lat.] Near to, De 


'V'hele receive a quick converſion, containing approximate diſpo- - 


fitlons unto animation, 
eee 1. /. [from approximate. } 
. pproach to any thing. 
Unto the latitude of Capricorn, or the winter ſolſtice, it had 


been a ſpring z for, unto that poſition, It had been in a middle point, | 


and that of aſcent or appravimations Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
The flery region gains upon the inferiour elements a neceflary 

conſequent of the ſun's gradual approximation towards the earth, 
; Hale Origin of Mankind. 


Quadrupeds are better placed according to the degrees of their | 


approximation to the human ſhape. Grew's Muſeum. 

2. In ſcience, a continual approach nearer {til}, and 
nearer, to the quantity (ought, 1 perhaps with- 
out a poſlibility of ever arriving at it exacl 


Shateſpeare. | 


APT. ag}. Laptus, Lat.] 


1, Fit. 


ſex than of the other, groweth z for that they are deemed apter to 
ſerve as inſtruments in the cauſe, Apter they are through the ea- 
gerneſs of their affection z apter through a natural inclination unto 
pietyz apter through ſundry opportunities, Sc. Finally, apter 
through a ſingular delight which they take in giving very large and 
particular intelligence how all near about them ſtand affected as 
concerning the ſame cauſe. oh pry Hooker. 
2. Having a tendency to; liable to, 

Things natural, as long as they keep thoſe forms which give them 
their being, cannot poſſibly be apt or inclinable to do otherwiſe than 
they do. Hooker. 

y vines and peaches on my beſt ſouth walls were apt to have 
' a ſoot or ſmuttineſs upon their leaves and fruits, Temple. 
3. Inclined to; led to; diſpoſed to. 
You may make her yu love, believe it; which, I warrant, ſhe is 
apter to do, than confeſs ſhe does, Shakeſp. As you like it. 
Men are apt to think well of themſelves, and of their nation, 
of their courage and ſtrength. 55 Temple, 
One, who has not theſe lights, is a ſtranger to what he reads, 
and apt to put a wrong interpretation upon it. Addiſon. 
Even thoſe who are near the court, are apt to deduct wrong 
conſequences, by reaſoning upon the motives of actions. Seit. 
What we have always ſeen to be done in one manner, we are 


apt to imagine there was but that one Ways Bentley. 
4. Ready; quick: as, an apr wit. 
1 have a heart as little apt as yours, 
But yet a brain that leads my uſe of anger 
To better vantage. Shakeſpeare. 


* 


5. . ſor. 


they were only apt. Sidney. 
All that were ſtrong and >. for war, even them the king of 
Babylon brought captive to Babylon, 2 Kings. 
To Arr. v. 4. [apto, Lat.] 
1. To ſuit; to adapt. 
We need a man that knows the ſeveral graces 
Of hiſtory, and how to ape their places; 
Where brevity, where ſplendour, and where height, 


In ſome ponds, 778 for it by nature, they become pikes. 
2. 'To fit; to qualify ; to diſpoſe; to prepare. 

The king is melancholy, 
Apted for any ill impreſſions. 


To A'yTATE. v. a. [aptatum, Lat.] To make fit. 


| about the deſired end. 
Arriru br. . / [French.] 
1. Fitneſs. 

men. 8 
2. Tendency. 


acquires an apricude to miſcarry for the future. 
3. Diſpoſition, | 


tudes, what turns they eaſily take, and what becomes them; what 


their native ſtock is, and what it is fit for. 
Arruv. adv. [from apt.] 


fitly. 


2, Juſtly ; pertinently. 


lrenwus very aptly remarks, that thoſe nations, who were not 


— 


are in the Evantzeliſts. 


— 


aptly. 
'A'prNus5, . / [from apts} 
1. Fitneſs ; ſuitablene(s. 


Avvu tv u. J Lb, Lat.] The att of ſtriking 
againlt any thing. 
An hodtic tever ia the Innate heat kindled into u deſtruRive fire, 
through the e of faline feams, Harvey. 
In vowels, the paſſage of the mouth 1s open and free, without any 
„fee of an organ of (peech to another i but, ia all canſonants, 
there is an appull of the organs, Holder. 


To A'vnICATE. v. u. [apricor, Lat.] To baſk in che 


ſun Dig. 


Arxveirv. . . [apricitas, Lat.] Warmth of the ſun ; | 
ſun-ſhine, Dia. | 


A'vaicor, or A'pricock. . V [from apricur, Lat. 
ſunny.] A kind of wall-fruit. 

Avril, % [Aprilis, Lat, ori, Fr.] The fourth 
month of the year, January counted firtt, 

April teptetented by a young man in green, wich a garland 
of wyitle and hawthorn buds in one hand primroles and violets, 
in the other the gn 'VTavrus, 

Mun. aww Ap when they woo, December when they wed 1, 
Maids awe May when they are maids, but the ſky changes when 
they, ate Wives, Shatypeare's Ar you like its 

Aron, . % [A word of uncertain etymology, but 
1 by ſome to be contratted from afore one. 
A. cloth hung before, to keep the other drels clean, 


Ge ws "we good 'Vimon + hait chou ms | 
| 


IIa or, vou flute, | 
Your apron mwuntant. Slat. etre. 
The nobility think tron to go In leather e Shubeſprare, 


How might we fee Falitatt, and not ovifelyes be ſeen — but 
n wy leather jerking and aprons; and Walt upon him at his table 
as even What ng 0. 

In thete Rgures the veſt ie gathered up before them, like an 
aps # which you wu ſuppale tilled with trvite, Addijon, 


Nraon. in gunnery. ] A piece of lead which covers 
the touch hole of a great gun. 


Nraon of 4 goo/e, The fat ſkin which covers the belly, 


A'rrON« (rom apron and was,] A man that 

wears an apron z a workman; a manual artificer, 
You have mae good work, 

You and your apron mens that Rook da much 

Upon the Leier of oecupation, and 

"The breath of partick eaters, 5 $hdateſdeare, 

A'rxONKD. ad}, [from rev.] Wearing an apron, 

he coe Seeed, and the parfin gawn'd, Pope, 

AA. n. , au, plural: [Ad. 

Ix applied, in attronomy t» twy points in the orbit» of planets, 

In which they are at the greateit and the least dance from the lun 

oe vari, The hight apft it more particularly denominated 

apheliong at apogee i the lower, peribelion, or perigee Chambert, 

lt blies revolve bn orbits thﬀit are pretty near circles, and the 


bodies will be geciprocally as the (quarts of the Ciftances, (0 ce. 


rarbam on Drawing. | 


things therein ptaſeribad, unto the ſawe ends 
There are antecedent and qe 6s aptneſſes in things; with 
reſpeQ to which, they ace. fit to by, commanded or furbidden. 


—  — — — —— 


: f 0 Norris's Miſcellanies. 
2, Diſpoſition to any thing ; of. perſons. 

The nobles receive ſo to-heart the baniſhment af that why 
Coriolanus, that they are. ip a. ripe aptheſs to take all power from 
a hakeſpeare, 

prehenſion; readineſs to learn. 
hat ſhould be the aptreſs of birds, in compariſon of beaſts, to 
imitate ſpeech, may be enquired. Racon, 


4. Tendency ; of things. 


the people, 
3. vickneſs of ap 


have an aptneſs to improve the mind. Addiſen. 

Av ror. . /. [of a and geg.] A noun which is not 
declined with caſes, | 

AYQUA. v. / [Latin.] A word ſignifying ater, very 
much uſed in chymical writings, | 

AQUA FORTIS. [Latin.}: A. corroſive liquor, made 
by diſtilling purified nitre with calcined vitriol, or 
recited oil of vitriol in a ſtrang heut: the liquor, 
which riſes in fumes red as blood, being colle ted. 


menſtruum for diſſolving of ſilver, and all other me- 
tals, except gold. But if ſea falt, or ſal ammoniack, 


— — — 


and will then diſſolve no metal but gold. Chambers, 
1 he dillolving of ſilver in agua fortis, and gold in aqua regia, 
| And not vive verſa, would not be difficult to Know, Locke. 
AQUA MARINA, of the. ltalian lapidariet, is of a ſea 
|, or bluiſh green, This ſtone ſeems to me to be the 
|  beryllus of Pliny. Woodward, 
AQUA MIRABIL1S, [Latin.] The wonderful water, 
1s prepared of cloves, galangals, cubebs, mace, car- 
domums, nutmegs, ginger, and ſpirit of wine, di- 
| geſted twenty-four hours, then diſtilled. | 
AQUA REGIA, or AQUA REGALIS. [Latin] An 
| acid, water, fo called becauſe it diſſolves gold, the 
king of metals. Its eſſential ingredient is common 
; fea (alt, the only ſalt which will operate on gold. It 
is prepared by mixing common fea ſalt, or fal am- 
| moniack, or the ſpirit of them, with ſpirit af nitre, 


or common aqua fortis. Chambtr:, 
He adds to his complex idea of gold, that of fixednels or ſolu- 


bility in a i. Locle. 


| what is otherwiſe called brandy, or ſpirit of: wine, 
| either ſimple or prepared with aromaticks. But ſome 


f 


This ſo eminent induſtry in making proſelytes, more of that 


Theſe brothers had a while ſerved the king in wan, whereunto 


Where ſweetneſs Is required, and where weight. hgh fs can 

attons 
| Denham's Sophy. 
To aptate a planet, is to ſtrengthen the planet in poſition of 


houſe and dignitics to the greateſt advantage, in order to bring | 


This evinces its perfect aptitude and fitneſs for the end to which 
it was aimed, the planting and nouriſhing all true vutue among 
Decay of Piet. 


In an abortion, the mother, beſides the fruſtratlon of her hopes, 
Decay of Piety, 


He that is about children, ſhould ſtudy their natures and apti- 


Locke. 


1, Properly ; with juſt connection, or correſpondence; 
Brown's Fulgar Errours, | . 


| That part 
Was aptly fitted, and naturally perform'd. Shakeſpeare. 
But what the maſs nutritious does divide? 8 
What makes them at to the limbs adhere, 
In youth increaſe them, and in age repair ? Blackmhre, 


poſſeſt of the goſpels, had the ſame accounts of our Saviour, which 
| Addi on. 
3. Readily ; acutely ; as, he learned his buſineſs very 


The nature of every law muſt be judged of by the aprneſs of 
Haokers 


is the ſpirit of nitre, or agza,/ortis; which ſerves as a 


be added to a fortrr, it commences agua regia, 


U. . bla. [t is commonly underſtood of 


let tete hüte be fixed then the centripetal forces of thoſe | 


* 


N 
| 


[ 


— 


7 


| 


. 


4 


appropriate the term brandy to what is procured fram 
wine, or the grape; aqua-vite, to that drawn after 
the ſame manner from malt. Chambers, 
I will rather truſt a Fleming with my butter, an Iriſhman with 
my aqua vitæ bottle, or a thiet to walk with my ambling gelding, 
than my wife with herſelf, Shakeſpeare, 
Aqua"TICK. adj. [aquaticus, Lat. from agua, water.] 
1. That which inhabits the water. 


The vaſt variety of worms found in animals, as well terreſtrial 
as aguatick, are 6 into their bodies by meats and drinks. 

| | on the Creation, 

Brutes may be conſidered as either aerial, terreſtrial, apvatich, 

or amphibious. Aguatick are thoſe whoſe conſtant abode is upon 

the water, Loc le. 


2. Applied to plants, that which grows in the water. 
Flags, and ſuch like aquaticks, are beft deſtroyed by draining, 
5 8 Mortimer s Huſbandry, 
A*QUATILE. adj. [ aquatilis, Lat.] That which inhabits 
the water, | = | | 
We behold many millions of the agwarile or water frog in ditches 
and ſtanding plaſhes. Brown's Vulgar Erronr,, 
A*'quepucr. #. / [aguæductus, Lat.] A conveyance 
made for carrying water from one place to another; 
made on uneven. ground, to preſerve the level of the 
water, and convey it by a canal. Some aqueduds 
are under ground, and others above it, ſupported by 
arches. : | 
Among the remains of old Rome, the grandeur of the comman- 
wealth fhews itſelf chiefly in temples, highways, aguedutts, walls, 


and bridges of the city. | Addiſon. 
Hither the rills of water are convey'd 
In curious aquedu#s, by nature laid 
To carry all the humour. Blackmore, 


A*queous. adj. [from aqua, water, Lat.] Watery. 
The vehement fire requiſite to its fuſion, forced away all the 
aqueous and fugitive moiſture, 


Ray on the Creation, 
A*QUEOUSNESS. u. J. [aquoſitas, Lat.] Wareriſhnels. 
A'QUILINE, adj. [aguilinus, Lat. from aquila, an 
eagle. Reſembling an eagle; when applied to the 
noſe, hooked. | 
His noſe was aquiline, his eyes were blue, 
Ruddy his lips, and freſh and fair his hue. = Dryden. 
Gryps ſignifies ſome kind of eagle or vulturez from u e 
the epithet grypus for an hooked or aguiline noſe. Brown, 


Aquo'ss. adj. [from agua, Lat.] Watery ; having the 

qualities of water, | Dia. 
„ 1. f from aguoſe.] Waterineſs. Dick. 
K. anno regui; that is, the year of the reign: as, 
A. R. G. R. 20. Anno regni Georgii regis vigeſimo, in 
the twentieth year of the reign of king George. 
A'RABLE. adj. [from aro, Lat. to plough.] Fit for the 

plongh ; fit for tillage ; productive of corn, 

His eyes he open'd, and beheld a field, 
Part arable, and tilth z whereon were ſheaves 


A 
A 


New reap'd. Milton. 
Tis good for arable, a glebe that aſks 
Tough teams of oxen, and laborious taſks, Dryden. 


. * 
Having but very little arable land, they are forced to fetch all their 
corn from forejgrr countries. | Addiſon. 


AR ACHNOTDES. n. /. [from ag4xm, a ſpider, and 

110, form. ] | | 

1. One of the tunicks of the eye, ſo called from its re- 
ſemhlance to a cobweb. ; 

As to the tunicks of the eye, many things might be taken 


notice of; the prodigious fineneſs of the arachnoides, the acute ſenſe 
of the retina. vs Derbam. 


2, It is alſo a fine thin tranſparent membrane, which, 

| lying between the dura and the pia mater, is ſup- 
poſed to inveſt the whole ſubſtance of the brain. 

| Chambers. 

ARAIGNEE. . /. e A term in fortification, 

Which ſometimes denotes a branch, return, or gallery 

of a mine. | Die. 


| ARa'NEOUS. adj. [from aranea, Lat, a cobweb.} 


Reſembling a cobweb. 
The curious arancous membrane of the eye conſtringeth and 
dilateth itz and fa varieth its focus. Derbam. 
ARA TiO. . / [aratio, Lat.] The act or practice of 
ploughing. 
Ax rok v. adj. [from aro, Lat. to plough.] That which 
contributes to tillage. Dia. 
A*RRALIST. . / [from arcus, a bow, and balifa, an 
engine to throw ſtones.] A croſs-bow. 
It is reported by William Brito, that the arcubaliſta, or arhaliſt, 
was firſt ſhewed to the French by our king Richard the Firſt, who 
was ſhortly after ſlain by a quarrel thereat. Camden. 


Some ſeeds of goodneſs give him a reliſh of ſuch reflections, as | A*'RBITER. . * [ Lat.] 


1. A judge appointed by the parties, to whoſe deter- 
minatidn they voluntarily ſubmit. | 

He would put himielf into the king's hands, and make him 
arbiter of the peace, : Baron. 

2. One who has the power of deciſion or regulation; 
a judge. | 
h Next him, high arbiter, 
Chance governs all. | * Ailton 

His majeſty, in this great conjunctute, ſeems. to be generally 
allowed for the ſole arbiter of the affairs of Chriſtendom. Temple. 

A*RBITRABLEs adj. [from arbitror, Lat.] Arbitrary ; 
depending upon the will. 

Ihe ordinary revenue of a parſonage is in land, called the glebe; 
in tythe, a ſet part of out goods rondered to God z, in other offer- 
ings beſtowed upon God by the people, either in ſuch ardirra''s 
proportion as their own devotion moveth them, or as the laws or 
cuſtoms of particular places do require them Spoimar. 

Arxni TRAMENT. . / [from arbitror, Lat.] Will; 
determination; choice. This ſhould be written arôi- 
Irement. - 

Stand faſt! to ſtand or fall, 

Free in thine own erbirrament it ſtands; 
Perfect within, no outward aid require, 
And all temptation to tranſgreſs repel. Aſiltos. 

A*RRITRARILY. adv. [from arbitrary.] With no other 
rule than the will ; deſpotically ; abſolutely. 

He governed arbitrarily, he was expelled, and came to the de- 
ſerved end of all tyrants. Dryden. 

ARBITRA'RIOUS. adj. (om arbitrarius, Lat.] Arbi- 
trary ; depending on the will. 

Thee are ſtanding and irrepealable truths, ſuch as have ne 
precarious exiſtenee, or arbitrarious depende nes upon any will or 
underſtanding whatſnever, Neri. 

ARBITRA'RIOUSLY, %. [from arbitrariour.] Arbi- 
trarily ; according to mere will and. pleaſure. 

Where words are impofed ardirrarioufly, diſtorted from thcir 
common ute, the mind mutt be led into miſprifions Cet. 


A*RBLITRARY:. 


ARC 5 RS. ARC 5 


| 20 | | þ þ +; >. 4 .. 
eee enn . 
I. Deſpotick; ab olute ; bound by wy ON ARCA N UM. N. J. in the Plural arcana, A Latin word, As fille deacons are in ſubjectlon to preſbyters according to 
will without reſtraint. It 18 ap P ie to Pe ons ſignifying a ſecret. : — — * alſo preſbyters and 9 7 5 in ſub- 
gs. | | jection to archdeacons. iffe's Parerpon. 
_ * the Tyrian queen reſigns her life on = rg hone? h | Ach rAT BIT, 1. . [from arch and . Chic 
For the chaſte glory of a virtuous wife, J 1. Part of a circle, not more than the alf, prieſt yy 
1f lying bards may falſe amours rehearſe, a The mind perceives, that an arch of a circle is leſs than the pe 1 FI LY . 
And blaſt her name with — verſe, Walſh. whole circle, as clearly as it does the idea'of a circle. Locle. 5 * A OG exten an ec por: c 5 gnitYs 
Their regal tyrants ſhall with bluſhes hide 2. A building _ below and clofed above, oma, ern 7 8 Alie 3 
Their little luſts of arbitrary pride, | by the form of its own curve, uſed for bridges and A®CRAIO Looy. . % [from aexai®, ancient, an 
Nor bear to ſee their vaſſals tied, | Pride] ere | V., a diſcourſe, ] A diſcourſe on Ts | 
2. Depending on no rule ; capricious, ; 1 Ne'er through an arch fo hurried the blown tide, — | Axen 10LO GICK, ach. [from archaiology.] Relating 
It may be — — N nated brag * Aer the * 3 Shakeſpeart. to a diſcourſe on antiquity. | . 5 
ing on the natur , og et Rome in Tiber melt, and the wide arc | : : 
— as vary at pleaſure. : Brown's Valgar Errours. Of the rais'd empire fall! ; from is my ſpace. 85 aleſpe . A ee en af Abende An . an ent P aſe, 
To AR BITRATE. V. a. [ arbitror, Lat.] : | The royal ſquadron marches, : % hall * Fx" like Milton : | Watt 
1. To decide; to determine, Erect triumphal areber. Dryden: Albion, * N 110 5741 + 1 7 4 <>] Bent in the 
; This might have been prevented, and made-whole, 3. The ſky, or vault of heaven. CHED. participial adj. L TER 
With very eaſy arguments of love, | | Hath nature given them eyes form of an arch. hs Rp ge 
Which now the manage of two kingdoms muſt | To ſee this vaulted arch, and the rich cope 4 I ſee how thine eye would emulate the diamond; thou haſt | 
With fearful bloody iſſue arbitrate. Shakeſpeare. Of ſea and land Shakeſpeare, | the right arched bent of the ae 4 1 Shakeſpeares 
2. To judge of. 4. [from z2@-.] A chief: obſolete, | Well Harden 8 2 . had, | 
15 Yet where an equal poiſe of hope and fear a | The noble duke, my maſter, of m—_ „ now ailail the ſpreading ſhades r 
Does arbitrate th' event, my nature is My worthy arch and patron comes to-night. Shakeſpeare. vege . ps. 
That I incline to hope, rather than fear. Milton. | 


| A'rcurR. nf [archer, Fr. from arent, Lat. a bow.] 
ob = build. Joo. my He that ſhoots with a bow; he that carries a bow 


T, A'RBITRATE. v. #n, To give judgment. | H 
The nations of the field and wood in battle. 


It did arbitrate upon the ſeveral reports of ſenſe, not like a 


drowſy judge, only hearing, but alſo direQing their verdict. South, Build on the wave, or arch beneath the ſand. Pope. Draw, archers, draw your arrows to the head. Shakeſprarce 
Kane NN NESS. 7. /. [from arbitrary] Deſpotical- 2. To coyer with arches. | MW This Gupe is no longer an archer; his glory ſhall be ours, 
neſs ; tyranny. 1 Gates of monarchs | for we are the only love-gods, 50 | Shakeſpeare. 
He chat by harſhneſs of nature, and arbitrarineſs of commands, Are arch'd fo high, that giants 1 through. Shakeſpeare, F 1 ates EY * ſmitten deer z Privy 
uſes his children like ſervants, is what they mean by a TR The proud river Which makes her bed at her feet, is arched or ſeldom, arebers lay, thy arrows err. i 
Co 


emple. | over with ſuch a curious pile of ſtones, that conſidering che rapia | ARCHERY. n. % [from archer.] 
ArBiTRA'TION. 1. / [from arbitror, Lat.] The deter- courſe of the deep ſtream that voars under it, it may well take place | 1. The uſe of the bow. 


r ＋ b among the wonders of the world, Howel, Among the Engliſh artillery, archery challengeth the pre-emi- 
mination of a _ dy a judge mutually agreed on by „ rn 3 ery | ge 2 
the p aries TINY 0 Sure Fine devices of arching water without ſpilling, and making it] 2. The act of ſhooting with the bow. 

ARBITRA TOR. 1.7. rom arbitrate. riſe in ſeveral forms of feathers and drinking-glaſſes, be pretty Flower of this oe dye, 
1. An extraordinary judge between party and party, things to look on, but nothing to health and ſweetneſs, Bacon. Hit with Cupid's archery, L | 
choſen by their mutual conſent. owell.| Axch. adj. [from ex, chief. | Sink in apple of his eye Shakeſp. Midſ. Night's Dreams 
Be 4 good ſoldier, or upright truſtee, WY 1 Chief 2 = the rt Claſs. 3» The art OI an archer, 2 | - \ 
An arbitrator from corruption free. | Dryden. The Os al . e oth bs ons r Bleſt ſeraphims ſhall leave their quire, 
A governor ; a preſident. J 2 ea And turn love's ſoldiers upon thee, 
2. A goV z The moſt arch deed of piteous mallacre, | : 3 
Thoug heav'n be ſhut, : That ever yet this land was guilty of, Sh akeſpeare. Jo exerciſe their archery. 5 Craſbacu s Steps to Temples 
And heav'n's high arbitratar fit ſeeure S | There is ſprung up Say from what golden quivers of the ſky 
In his own ſtrength, this place may be expos'd, Milton, An heretick; än arch one, Crahmef. Shakeſpeare. Do all thy winged arrows fly ? 
3. He that has the power of preſcribing to others with- 2. Waggiſh; mirthful ; triflingly miſchievous. This * eel „ * 
out limit or controul. | tification it ſeems to have gained, by being fre- This fo math oof tn-coloary thou 
Another Blenheim or Ramillies will make the confederates maſ- g ö 4 1 : And ſkill i ine dof. 
ters of their own terms, and arbitrators of a peace» quently applied to the boy moſt remarkable tor his H d ch in painting doſt beſtow k | 
| Addiſon on the State of the War. ranks; as, the arch rogue; unleſs it be derived Fe WET vc 1. 1 my eee ge Cowley. 
4. The determiner ; he that puts an end to any affair, rom Archy, the name of the jeſter to Charles I. N l "ke 1. . L = Fans od ns gn e 
But now the arbitrator of deſpairs, - © Eugenio ſet out from the univerſity z he had the reputation emet an mo Ancient confiſtory that be ongs to the 
bs {ut death, kind umpire of man's miſeries, | of an arch lad at ſchool. | | Swift, | archbiſhop of Canterbury, for the debating of ſpi- 

3 ith ſweet enlargement doth diſmiſs me hence. Shakeſpeare. | Axen, in compoſition, fignifies chief, or of the firſt] ritual cauſes, fo called from Bow-church in London, 

3 2 ee ee ee ; | claſs [from &z-, or 4:4]; as, archangel, archbi-| where it is kept, whoſe top is raifed of ſtone pillars, 

Wil _ 47 end it. hs Shakeſpeare. bop. It is pronounced variouſly with regard to the | built archwiſz, The judge of this court is termed 
Ak BIT TREMENT. 2. / [from arbitror, Lat.] 


ch, which before a confonant ſound as in chere, as] the dean of the arches, or official of the arches-court : 


1. Deciſion ; determination. archdeacon ; before a vowel like &, as archangel, dean of the arches, becauſe with this office is com- 
I know the knight is incenſed againft you, even to a mortal ar- ARCHA' NGEL: 7, . [ archangelus, Lat.} One of the | monly joined a peculiar juriſdiction of thirteen pa- 
bitrement z but nothing of the circumſtance more. Shakeſpeare. | higheſt order of angels. riſhes in London, termed a deanery, being x ray 
a. er 5 Wes; 2 His 1 bw 7 not 3 8 | from the authority of the iſhop of London, an 
Mun Keep ur 4 . er original brighineſs, nor appear” | none to the archbi | inter „ of wh 
- mn granted, and the quarret brought to the 2 5 Leſ than ov ar: ruin'd, and yy excefs _ Mi rhe pi of — 8 de e A och 
the Word. . © 4. ilton. , , yy 
2. Compromiſe. CR, | Fe ha re pl es trump I hears | 7 was firſt called dean of the arches, becauſe the official 
Lukewarm perſons think they may accommodate points of re- Nature's great paſſin Hell, the only call x 'to the archbiſhop, the dean of the arches, was his 
ligion by middle ways, and witty reconcilements z as if they would Of God's that will be heard by all. | Norris. ſubſtitute in his court ; and by that means the names 
make an arbitrement between God and man. i Bacon. ARcna'n GEL, 1. J. [ lamium, Lat.] The name of a became eonfounded. The juriſdiction of this judge is 
AR BORARY. adj. [arborarius, Lat.] Belonging D; al plant, called alſo Dead metth.  . | 3 ordinary, and extends through the whole province of 
pt” 445 1 925 ARCHANGE LICK. adj, [from archangel.) Belonging Canterbury: fo that, upon any appeal, he forthwith, 
; 1 [ar . 3 | bo arranges; ; 4 3 _ ; and without any further examination of the cauſe, 
. 3 a e ceas'd, an archangenck pow r prepar d, is eiftation a | TR 
A grain of muſtard beodines arboreous, Brown. | For ſwift defcent; with him the es e his 3 45 * Part A oa ge 
2. A term in botany, to diſtinguiſh ſuch funguſes or, Of watchful cherubim. | e r ae pla and; way 


moſles as you upon trees, from thoſe that grow on | AUCH ACO. 1. J. [from arch and beacon.) The chief made, 
the ground. | Drincy, | place of proſpect, or of ſignal. 1 | 
They ſpeak. properly, who make it an arboreous excreſcence, or | You ſhall win the top of the Corniſh archbeacon Hainborough, 


of which any reſemblance 1s made, 
rather a ſuperplant bred of a viſcous and ſurperfluous lopp, which which may for proſpe& compare with Rama in Paleſtina. Carew. Our fouls, though they might have perceived images them- 
the tree itſelf cannot aflimulate. 


rown's Vulgar Errours. | AR CHBI' SHOP, . . from arch and biſbop.] A bi- | ſelves by ſimple ſenſe, yer it ſeems inconceivable, how they ſhould 
A*RBORET. . , [arboy, Lat. a tree.] A ſmall tree or | 


i | Cowell, 
A'rcnetYPe. a. / [archetypum, Lat.] The original 


o 


ſhop of the firſt claſs, who ſuperintends the condu | e f man, 2 be, lie the outvard objefts of on fenen, 
ſhrub. 5 of other biſhops his ſuffragans. Shakeſpeare. and the gurward archetype or patterns of our Ideas fo our ſenſu. 
No arboret with painted bloſſoms dreſt, ; Cranmer is return'd.with welcome | tions of hunger, cold mw alſo inward archityþes or patterns of e 
And ſmelling ſweet, but there it might be found, Inſtall'd lord archbiſhop of Canterbury, x | ideas. But the notions or pictures of theſe | ef 5 15 they are in 
To bud out fair, and her ſweet ſmells throw 70 9; The archbiſhop was the known architect of this new fabrick. the mind, are the ideas. F i 8 ant Le iel. 
| airy Veen. „ Clarendon | AxchR TY AL. adj. [archetypus, Lat.] Original ; be- 
Now hid, now ſeen - from SENSES YT $56 BE g's ark; en 7 "ON 
Among thick woven arborers, and flowers 8 juice n. % [from archbiſhop.} The] ing a pattern from which copies are made. 
x Imbroider'd on 12 . 5 3 Milton, ate or jur1 * od an 3 N FR pong f pong m_— I have ſeen 
RBOR1ST. 1. / [arboriffe, Fr. from arbor, a tree.] lags bagger G. 5 „ee e pe e ee F 
A naturaliſt who makes trees his duch. For av bowing oven a kia lens * | 4RCHE'US. „, , [probably from 4exS.} A word by 
The nature of the mulberry, which the arboriſts obſerve to be The archbiſhoprick of Toledo this is purpos' d. Shakeſpeare. : 1. 4. uu a Socks exe J Word by 
long in the begetting his buds z but the cold ſeaſons being paſt, he This excellent man, from the time of his promotion to the which Paracelſus feems to have meant a power that 
ſhoots them all out in a night. Flowel's Vocal Foreſt, « F 


L | [ .archbiſhoprick, underwent the envy and malice of men who agreed reſides over the animal economy, diſtin from the 
ArBoROUSs, ay [from arbor, Lat.] n to atree.] in — elke e om nee — ſoul. 10 | | 

rom under ſhady arborous roo : ARCHCHA'NTER. n. % from arch and chanter.] The ARCHIDIA"CONAL. adj. rom archidiaconus, Lat. an 

Or Fg. gh pry to open fight e. chief chanter. 4 [ . archdeacon.] Belonging to an archdeacon; as, this 

A'rnovs. Bi /. [from 8 tree. ] A * Arcu DEACON. 17. /. [ archidiaconus, rep One that offence is liable to be cenſured in an archidiaconal 
place covered with green branches of trees. ſupplies the biſhop's place and office in ſuch matters} viſitation, 1 a | 

Nay, you ſhall ſee mine orchard, where, in an arbour, we will | as do belong to the epiſcopal function. The law ſtyles Ax cH¹: EPI SCOPAI., ad « [from archie iſeopus, Lat. an 

eat a laſt year's pippin of my own graffing. Shakeſpeare. | him the biſhop's vicar, or vicegerent. Ayliffe's Parerg. archbiſhop. } Belonging to an archbiſhop ; as, Can- 

Let us divide our labours: thou, Where choice 


Leſt negligence might foiſt in abuſes, an archdeacon was ap- terbury is an. archrepr/copal fre ; the fu ans are 
on ha options _— ng 2 wind pointed to Talks dn. of their doings. : Care's 3 ſubje& to Dares. Jericdiction. 2 | 
 Theclaſping ivy where to climb. Milton, | IS CHDEACONRY,, we fe [archidiaconatur, Lat.} The | ARCHITECT. n. /. [architedtus, Iat.] 
For noon-day's heat are cloſer arbourr made, office or juriſdiction of an archdeacon. 1, A profeſſor of the art of n | 
And for freſh ev'ning air the op'ner glade. Dryden. It oweth ſubjection to the metropolitan of Canterbury, and hath The architect's glory confiſts in the deſignment and idea of the | 


AE vine. . I A ſpecies of bindweed ; which ſee, | , dhe only archdeacomy. 


, a | arew's Survey. | work; his ambition ſhould be to make the form triumph over the 
A's BUSCL Bun I [arbuſeula, Lat.] Any little ſhrub, Dig. | *CHPE . . /. [from arcbdeacon.] "The matter. 


Wittons 
5 office of an archd a 5 N 2. A contr iver of a buildin $ A builder. 
A'rnvrs, 1. J. [arbutus, Lat.] 78 5 larchid 6 to! The haſty Minuse 
E Arbute, or rawberr tree, grows common in Ireland. It is || TIF ary. eee * ae 81 FEW T0 Admiring enter'd, and the work fome praiſe, 
N to be raiſed from the ſeeds, but may be propagated by | ſome ſovereign princes, as of Auſtria and Tuicany. . And toes the arches # lite lines was ee 
ayers. It grows to a goodly tree, endures our climate, unlet: | Philip archduke of Auſtria, during his voyage from the Nether- | In heav'n, by many a tow'red ſtructure high 
the weather be very ſevere, and makes beautiful hedges. lands towards Spain, was weather-d ven into Weymouth. | Where ſcepter'd angels held their reſidence, . 
Rough arbure lips into a hazel 1 — AxcHnDucnuess, 2. / [from arch and — A 3 2 * 
2 i : 880 ee | 3. The contriver or former of an A 
22 ingrafted ; and good apples grow title given to the fiſter or daughter of the archduke 3 os mor of 267 competing york: 
ut of a plain tree ſtock, May's Virgil. 


This inconvenience the divine architect of the body obviated. 


Anke. n, /; larcur, Lat.] Kay on the Creations 


of Auſtria, or to the wife of an archduke of Tuſcany. 
1. Af 


l | ARCH-PHI1LO'SOPHER, . , [from arch and $hilofh- | 4. The contriver of an thin ; 
I mg part of a circle ; not more than al ger.] Chief philoſopher fe wonder. An irreli$ious + 
a 


f ; ; ; wh. Chief arcbite and plotter of theſe woes, Sha . 
Their ſegments, oe arch; ths the mai tt a9 It is no improbable opinion therefore, which the arch-philoſo P 
Circle. 


keſpeare 
| : pber was of, that the chiefeſt perſon in every houſehold was always ARrCHiTECTIVE. adj. [from arcbiteck.] That per · 
2. An arch Newton's Opticks. | as it were a king. 


* 


| Hooker. | forms the works of architecture. 
2 E N. fo G x 1 od 1 
A ſome vain church with old theatrick ſtate, ow r * LATE, 1. /. [from arch and Ir elate.] Chief Ki 1 : . Ne the laſt 
ts 8 in arcs of triumph to a garden gate. Pope. Prelate. , 
RCA DE, 1. /. 


| # N Derham's Phy fico-Theolog y. 
arched over quality, and arch-prejate in the houſe of God, ſhould have his name || ARCHITECTO NICK, 1 [from ax, chief, and 


and wide called in queſtion! Hooker, | viren, an artificer.] That which has the power or 


A (French. ] A continued arch ; a walk May we not wonder, that a man of St. Baſil's authority and 


5 } 


AR D 


ain of an archltect; that which can build or form 


* 
ſay that ſome more fine part of either, or all the hypoſta- 


1. 


tical principle, le the architect of this elaborate ſtructure, is to | 1. Heat. | 
ive — A to demand, what proportion of the tria prima af- Joy, like a ray of the ſun, reflects with a greater ardour and 
orded this architeftonick ſpirit, and what agent made ſo ſkilful yickneſs, when it rebounds upon a man from the breaſt of his 
und happy a mixture, Boyle. | friend. ; South, 
AKrCHITECTURE. % [architefura, Lat.] 2. Heat of affection; as, love, deſire, courage. 
1. The art or ſciencz of building. | The ſoldiers ſhout around with gen'rous rage; 
Are bitectur- \s divided into civil dre hitecture, called by way of — g d their ardour, inly pleas'd to ſee Dryden 
eminence architefurez military architecture, or fortification z on x oc the mint of e rewala's; . 
naval architefture, which, beſides building of ſhips _ ve — 70 8 


Includes alſo ports, moles, docks, We, 

T0 Our fathers next in archirefture ſkill'd, 
Cltles for uſe, and forts for ſafety build: 
Then palaces and lofty domes aroſe, 
Theſe for devotion, and for pleaſure thoſe, Blackmore. 

2. The effect or performance of the ſcience of building. 

The formation of the firſt earth being a piece of divine archi- 
tefture, aſcribed to a particular providence, Burnett Theory, 

A*rCHiTRAVE. . ½ [from &gx1, chief, and 7rabs, 

Lat, a beam; becauſe it is * to . the 
principal beam in timber buildings.] That part of 
à column, or order of a column, which lies imme- 
diately upon the capital, and is the loweſt member 
of the entablature, This member is different in the 
different orders; and, in building architrave doors 
and windows, the workman frequently follows his 
own fancy, The architrave is ſometimes called the 
reaſon piece, or maſter beam, in timber buildings, 
as porticos, cloyſters, Oc. In chimnies it is called the 
mantle-piece ; and over jambs of doors, and lintels 
of windows, 2 Builder's Dig. 

'The materials laid over this pillar were of wood 3 through the 
lightneſs whereof the arcbitrave could not ſufter, nor the column 
ATA being ſo ſubſtantial, Wutton's Architecture, 

Weitward a pompous frontiſplece appear'd, 
On Dorick pillars of white marble rear'd, 
Crown'd with an architrave of antique mold, 
And (culpture rifing on the roughen'd gold. Pope. 

A*rcnives, . J. without a ſingular. [archiva, Lat.] 

The places where records or ancient writings are 
kept, It is perhaps ſometimes uſed for the writings 
themſelves. | 

Though we think our words vaniſh with the breath that utters 
them, yet they become records in God's court, and arc lald up in 
his archives, as Witneiles either for or againſt us. . 

Government of the Tongue. 

I ſhall now only look a little into the Molaic archives, to ab- 

ſerve what they furniſh us with upon this ſubjeet, Woedzvard. 
A'ncywisy. adv, | from arch and wwi/e.] In the form 
of an arch, 

The court of arches, ſo called ab arcuata ecclefia, or from Bow- 
church, by reaſon of the ſteeple or clochier thereof, raiſed at the 
top with (tone pillars, in taſhion of a bow bent archroije, 

| ; Ayliffe's Parergon, 
Axcrtinent. adj, [arcitenens, Lat.] ae Sena 


AncTa'T10N. . / [ from ar, to ſtraiten.] Straitening ; 
confinement to a narrower compaſs, 
A'rcTiCK, „./ [from 4g19-, the northern conſtella- 
tion.] Northern; lying under the Artos, or bear. 
Dee Au rie. | 
Ever-during ſhows, perpetual ſhades - 
Of darknets would congeal their vid blood, 
Did not the ar#ich tract ſpontaneous yield 
A cheering purple berry big with Wine. Philips. 
A'scrick Cet. The circle at which the northern 
frigid zone begins. | 
Auer. adj, |arcuatus, Lat.] Bent in the form of 
an arch, 
Tho cauſe of the confuſion In ſounds, and the inconfuſion of 
ſpecies viſible, is, for that the fight worketh in right lines z but 
 tovinds, that move In oblique and arcuate lines, muſt needs en- 
counter and diſturb the one the other, Bacon's Natural Hiftory, 
In the gullet, where it pertorateth the mldriff, the carneous 
fibres are inflected and arcuate. Ray on the. Creation, 
A*«cvaTily. ad}. [from arcuate.) Rent; inflected. Dt. 
Arcvua'rion, . / | trom arcuate. ] 5 
1. 'The act of bending any thing ; incurvation. 
2. The (tate of being bent; curvity, or erookedneſs. 
3. [In gardening.] The method of raiſing by layers 
uch trees as cannot be ruiſed trom ſeed, or that bear 
no ſeed, as the elm, lime, alder, willow ; and is ſo 
called from bending down to the ground*the branches 
which ſpring from the off-ſets or tools after they are 
planted. | | Chambers. 


A'xcCUaTURK, nf. [arcuature, low Lat.] The bending 
or curvature of an arch. Di#. 
Arcuna'tisrun, ./ [from arcut, u bow, and balifa, 
an engine.] A croſ{sbow-man. 
King John was efpicd by a very good acer, who (aid, 
that he would fron diſpatch the cruel tyrant, God forbid, vile 
varlet, quoth the earl, that we (hould procure the death ot the holy 
one of God. Camden's Remains, 
Ax v. [Saxon.] Signifies natural diſpoſition z as, C- 
dard, iv a divine temper ; Reinard, a lincere temper ; 
| _—_— a bountiful and liberal diſpoſition ; Bernard, 
filial affe&tion, Gibſon's Camden, 
Anvuncy, % [fiom ardert,] Ardour z eagernels ; 
warmth of afteQtion, 
Actepted our prayers ſhall be, It qualified with humility, and 
ardency, and prifeverance, ſo far as concerns the end immediate to 
them, Hanwmond's Pratical Cater bilm, 
"The ineffable hippineſs of our dear Redeemer mult needs bring 
an increaſe tu gute, commenturate to the ardexcy of our love for 
him. Boyle, 
 NRDENT. ad. [ardens, Lat. burning. ] | 
i, Hot; burning fiery, 
Chymiſts obſerve, that vegetables, az lavender, rue, marjoram, 
e, dien betore formentation, yield oils without any burning 
(plyit« ( but, after fermentation, yield ardent (pirits without oils ; 
which ſhewe, that their oft is, by fermentation, converted into 
Tok Nexwron's Oe. 
2. Fierce ; vehement; having the appearance or qua- 


lity of fire. 
A knight of Warthy face 
High on a cle-black ftced purtued the chace g 
With Rating flames his pe Se s jp were fll'd. Dryden, 
3. Paſſionate z atfeQtionate : uſed generally of deſire. 
: Another nymph with fatal pow'r may rites | 
To damp the finking beams of Carlia's eyer 4 
With haughty pride may hear her charms confeſt, 
And ſears the ardent vows that 1 have ble. Prove 
A'«vtxthy. adv. [from ardent.) Eagerly ; affettion- 
ately, | 


DS 


A*«pou, . / [ardor, Lat. heat.] 


3. The perſon ardent or bright. 'This is only uſed by 


Ar vbu'try. 2. , [from arduous.) Height; difficulty. Dic. 
A 
1. Lofty ; hard to climb, 


2. Difhcult. 


A'sDuousNEss. 1. J. [from arduous.) Height; dif- 
Au k. Ihe third perſon plural of the preſent tenſe of the 


ARE, or Alamire. The loweſt note but one in Guido's 


1. 


With true zeal may our hearts be moſt ardently inflamed to our 
religion, Spratt's Sermons. 


Milton, 
Nor delay'd the winged ſaint, 
After his charge receiv'd ; but from among 
Thouſand celeſtial ardours, where he Rood 
Veil'd with his gorgeous wings, up-ſpringing light, 
Flew thro* the midſt of heav'n. Paradiſe Leſt. 


'RDUOUS. a. [ arduus, Lat.] 
High on Parnaſſus' top her ſons ſhe ſhow'd, 
And pointed out thoſe arduous paths they trod. Pope. 
It was a means to bring him up in the ſchool of arts and 
policy, and ſo to fit him for that great and arduous employment 
that God deſigned him to. South. 


ficulty. 
verb to be; as, young men are raſh, old are cautious. 


ſcale of muſick. 
Gamut I am, the ground of all accord, 

Are to plead Hortenfio's paſſion ; 

B mi Bianca take him for thy lord, 

C faut, that loves with all affection. 
AA. u. J. [Latin] 
1. The ſurface contained between any lines or boun- 

darics, | | 

he area of a triangle is found by knowing the height and the 

baſe, — 5 Watts's Logick. 
2. Any. open ſurface, as, the floor of a room; the open 
part of a church ; the vacant part or ſtage of an am- 
phitheatre. An incloſed place, as liits, or a bowling- 
green, or graſs- plot. 55 

Let us conceive a floor or area of goodly length, with the breadth 
ſomewhat morg than halt the longitude. Wotton. 

The Alban lake is of an oval figure, and, by reaſon of the high 


| Shakeſpeare. 


mountains that encompals it, looks like the area of ſome vaſt am- 

phitheatre, Addiſon, 
In areas, vary'd with Moſaick art, : 

Some whirl the diſk, and ſome the jav'lin dart. Pope. 


To Ak Ab, or ARE ED. v. a. 
ſel.] To adviſe ; to direct. 


Knights and ladies gentle deeds, 
Whoſe praiſes having ſlept in ſilence long, 
Me, all too meane, the ſacred muſe areeds 
To bla on broad. Fairy Queen, 
But mark what I aread thee now: avant, 
| m7 thither whence thou fled'ſt ! If from this hour 
ithin theſe hallow'd limits thou appear, | 
Back to th' infernal pit I drag thee chain'd. Paradiſe Loft. 


ARePACTION,. 2. J. [arefacio, Lat. to dry.) The ſtate 
of growing dry ; the a& of drying. | 


[apedan, Sax, to coun- 


and moſt of the effects of nature. ; Bacon. 
To A'ksPY. v. a. [arefacio, Lat. to dry.) To dry; to 
exhauſt of moiſture. | 
Heat drieth bodies that do eaſily expire, as parchment, 
roots, clay, Cc. and fo doth time or age arc, as in 
bodies, Wee Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
ArENA'CLous. adj. [arena, Lat. ſand.] Sandy; hav- 
ing the qualities of ſand. 
| piece of the ſtone of the ſame mines, of a yellowiſh brown 
colour, an arenaceous friable ſubſtance, and with ſome white ſpar 
mixed with lt. Weodwward on Foſfils. 
ARKNA'TION. n. J [from arena, Lat. ſand.) Is uſed 
by ſome phyſicians for a ſort of dry bath, when the 


patient fits with his feet upon hot ſand. Diet. 


ſand Did. 


of (mall ſand ; gravelly. 

Arto'TiICK. ad), [ agaroriNG, 
medicines that diflolve viſcidities, ſo that the mor- 
bifick matter may be carried off by ſweat, ar inſen- 
ſible perſpiration, 


diſcourſe.] That 


ing at it. Di#. 
veſſels, more commonly called tartar, 
ARGENT. adj. [from argentum, Lat, filver.] 


knights, and baronets, ſu 
tation of that metal, 
Rinaldo flings 
As (wift as fiery lightning kindled new. 
His argon eagle, with her filver wings 


ARGENTA'TION, . % [from argentizm, Lat. fil 


kind of earth, of which veſſels are made. 

AR GiLLA"Ckovs, adj, [from argil.] Clayey ; 
taking of the nature of argil; conſiſting of argi 
potters clay, 


cla 
A 
earth at the bottom, 


— containing clay. 


4 


4 


®. 


From them, and their motions, principally proceed arefa#ion, 


Arxntno'ss, adj, [from arena, Lat.] Sandy; full of 


Arx"Nutovs, adj, [from arenula, Lat. ſand.] Full 


Attenuants, applied to 


Did. 
Aux Tro. n/. [from agiry, virtue, and aiyw, to 
part of moral philoſophy which 
treats of virtue, its nature, and the means of arriv- 


A'rGat. n.// Hard lees ſticking to the ſides of wine 
Dia. 


1. The white colour uſed in the coats of gentlemen, 
ppoſed to be the repreſen- 


In field of azure, fair Erminia knew. Fairfax, ful, from ſome propoſitions more known and evident; ſo when 

In an o_ field, the god of war ue have judged that matter cannot think, and that the mind 0 

; Was drawn triumphant on his iron car. Dryden, | man doth think, we conclude, that therefore the mind of man is 

2, Silver ; bright like ſilver. not matter, ES. "atts's Legi. 
Thole agent fields more likely habitants, 1 ſuppoſe it is no ill topick of argumentation, to ſhew the pre- 
Tranſlated 10 or middle spirits, hold, valence of contempt, by the contrary influences of reſpect. Seutb. 
Betwixt tht angehecal and human kind. N. ten. His thoughts mutt be maſculine, full of argumentatiany and that 

Or alk of yonder argent fields above, _ ſufficiently warm. | Dad. 

Why Jove's fatellites are lefs than Jove. Pepe. The whole courſe of his argum tation comes to nothing. Addis 


ver.] 


An overlaying with ſilver. | Di. | 1: ona rn of argument ; containing argument. 
A*'RGENTINE, ad). argent T8 : - g is omiiſion, conſidering the bounds within which the 4/4“ 
7 ( — Fr Sounding like ms mentat ive part of my diſcourte was confined, I could not * 8 
a ws : Atterlury's Preface to bis Sema 
ArGiL. „. %. [argilla, Lat.] Potters clay ; a fat foft| 2. Sometimes with of, but rarely. 


2 
„or 
AxGriiovs, adj. [from argil.] Conſiſting of clay ; 


buquerque derives this redneſs from the ſand and argilexs 


A'scosv. . . [derived by Pope from Argo, the name 
of Jaſon's ſhip ; ſuppoſed by others to be a veſſel af 
Ragiſa or Rageſa, a Ragoxine, corrupted. ] A large 
veſſel for merchandize ; a carrack. | 
Your mind is toſſing on the octan ; 
There where your argoſies with portly ſail, 
Like ſigniors and rich burghers on the flood, s 
Do ove;peer the petty traffickers. Hep. Merch. of Vente, 
To A'RGUE. V. 2 Lat.] —. 
1. To reaſon; to offer reaſons. : 
| I know your majeſty has always lov'd her 
So dear in heart, not to deny her what 
A woman of leſs place might aſk by law z- 
Scholars allow'd freely to argue for her. Shakeſp. Henry VIII, 
Publick arguing oft ſerves not only to exaſperate the minds, 
but to whet the wits of hereticks. Decay of Picty, 
An idea of motion, not paſſing on, would perplex any one, w 
ſhould argue from ſuch an idea, Locle. 
2. To perſuade by argument. 
It is a ſort of pcetical iwgick which J would make uſe of, to 
argue you into a protection of this play. Congreve's Ded. to Old Batch, 
3. To diſpute ; with the particles aui or againſt before 
the opponent, and again/? before the thing oppoſed, 


Wy do Chriſtians, of ſeveral perfuaſions, to fiercely argue 
againſt the ſalvability of each other ? Decay of Pieg. 
He that by often arguing againſt his own ſenſe, impoſes falf. 
hoods on others, is, not far from believing himſelf, Lot 
I do not ſee how they can argue with any one, without ſetting 
down ſtrict boundaries. Locle. 
To ARGUE. v. à. 


1. To prove any thing by argument. 

If the world's age and death be argued well, 
By the ſun's fall, which now towards earth doth bend, 
Then we might fear that virtue, ſince ſhe fell ' 
So low as woman, ſhould be near her end. 

2. To debate any queſtion ; as, to argue a cauſe, 
3. To prove, as an argument. 
So many laws argue ſo many fins 

Among them: how can God with ſuch reſide ? Milton, 

It argues diſtemper of the mind as well as of the body, when 
a man is continually toſſing from one fide to the other. Scuth. 

This argues a virtue and diſpoſition in thoſe ſides of the rays, 
which anſwers to that virtue and diſpoſition of the chryſtal. 
Newton's Optichi. 


— 


Denys 


4. To charge with, as a crime: with of. 

I have pleaded guilty to all thoughts and expreſſions of mine, 
which can be truly argued of obſcenity, profaneneſs, or immo- 
rality, and retract them. Dryden's Fab. 

The accidents are not the ſame, which would have argued him 
of a ſervile copying, and total barrenneſs of invention; yet the ſeas 
were the ſame, Dryden's Fables, 
A*RGUER, n./. [from argue.] A reaſoner ; a diſputer; 
a controvertiſt. 

Men are aſhamed to be proſelytes to a weak arguer, as think- 
ing they mult part with their reputation as well as their fin. 
Decay of Piety, 

Atterbury, 


0 


Neither good Chriſtians nor good arguers, 
ARGUMENT. . +o [ argumentum, Lat.] 
1. A reaſon alleged for or agaiaſt any thing. 
We ſometimes ſee, on our theatres, vice rewarded, at laſt 
unpuniſhed; yet it ought not to be an argument againſt the 
art. D Drydea. 
When any thing is proved by as good arguments as that thing 
is capable of, ſupp«ſing it were; we ought not in reaſon to make 
any doubt of the exiſtence of that thing. Titlotſors 
Our author's two great and only arguments to prove, that heirs 
are lords over their brethren. Locke 
2. The ſubject of any diſcourſe or writing. | 
That ſhe who ev'n but now was your beſt object, 
Your praiſe's argument, balm of your age, 
Deareſt and beſt. Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 
To the height of this great argument | 
I may aſſert eternal providence, 
And Jui the ways of God to man. 
ad taſk ! yet argument 
Not leſs, but more heroick than the wrath 
Of ſtern Achilles. Milton, 
A much longer diſcourſe my argument requires; your mercitul 
diſpoſitions a much ſhorter, Spratt's Sermons. 
3. The contents of any work ſummed up by way of 
abſtract. | 


The argument of the work, that is, its principal action, the 
economy and difpoſition of it, are the things which diſtinguiſh 
copies trom originals, | _ 
4. A controverſy. 

| This day, in argument upon a cnſe, | 

Some words there grew 'twixt Somerſet and me. Shakeſpearts 
An argument that fell out laſt night, where each of us fell in 
praiſe of our country miſtreſſes. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 

If the idea be not agreed on betwixt the ſpeaker and hearer, the 

If 1 9 is not about things, but names. : Locke. 
5. It has ſometimes the particle zo before the thing to 
be proved, but generally for. 

The beſt moral argument to patience, in my opinion, is the 
advantage of patience itſelf. Tillotſon 

This, before that revelation had enlightened the world, was 
the very belt argument for a future ſtate. Altterburys 
6. [In aſtronomy,] An arch by which we ſeek another 

unknown arch, proportional to the firſt, Chambers. 
ArRGUME'NTAL. adj. | from argument.) Belonging (0 

argument ; reaſoning, \ 
AMited ſenſe thou kindly doſt ſet free, 

Oppreſs'd with argumental tyranny, 

And routed reaſon finds a ſafe retreat in thee. T. 
ARGUMENTA'TION, », / [from argument.] Reaſon- 
ing; the act of reaſoning. | 
rgumentatien is that operation of the mind, whereby we infer 
one propoſition from two or more propoſitions premiſed. Or jt is 
the drawing a concluſion, which before was unknown, or doubt- 


Milton, 


ARGUME'NTATIVE. adj. | from argument.) 


Another thing argumentative 17 providence, is that papfeus 
plumage growing upon the tops of ſome ſeeds, whereby they 4e 
wafted with the wind, and difleminated far and wide. Roy» 

3. Applied to perſons, diſputatious; diſpoſed to con- 
troverſy. 

ArcuTs. adj, [arguto, Ital. argutus, Lat.] 

1. Subtle; witty ; ſharp, | 

2. Shrill, 


Brown's leger Erreurs, 


þ 


ARI4. 


AR 1 


ARIA. 1. J. IItal. in muſick.] An air, ſong, or tune. 
AID. adj. [aridus, Lat. wb Read A ory yo v4 
jon is become aduſt, and my body aria, by viſiting 
3 n is , Ny Aa . 12 
His harden'd fingers deck the gaudy ſpring, 
Without him ſummer were an arid waſtes 
Ab * [from arid.) 
neſs ; ſiceity. 
A — taken in 3 will reduce an animal body to the 
great extremity of aridity, or dryneſs. s Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
2. In the theological ſenſe, a kind of inſenſibility in 
” devotion, contrary to unction or tenderneſs, 
Strike my ſoul with lively appfehenſions of thy excellencies, to 
bear up my ſpirit under the greateſſ aridities and dejections, with the 
delightful proſpect of thy glories, Norris, 
A'RIES. n. J, [Lat.] The ram; one of the twelve 
ſigns of the zodiack ; the fit vernal ſign, 
At laſt from Aries rolls the bounteous ſun, 
And the bright Bull receives him. 
Jo ARTERTATE. v. . [arieto, Lat.] 
1. To butt like a ram. s | 
2. To ſtrike in imitation of the blows which rams 
give with their heads. ON 
Ar1sTA'TION. 1. J [from arictate.] 
1. The act of butting like a ram. 
2. The act of battering with an engine called a ram. 

The ſtrength of the percuſſion, wherein ordnance do, exceed 

all arietations and ancient inventions. : Bacon. 
3. The act of ſtriking or conflicting in general. 

Now thoſe heterogeneous atoms, by themſelves, hit ſo exactly 
into their proper reſidence, in the midſt of ſuch tumultuary mo- 
tions, and arietations of other particles. | \ Glanville, 

ARIETTA. 1. J. [Ital. in muſick.] A ſhort air, ſong, 
or tune, EG ; ; 
Ar1'GaT. adv. [from à and right.] 
1. Rightly ; without mental errour. 
How him 1 lov'd, and love with all my might; 
So thought I eke of him, and think I thought aright. Spenſer. 
Theſe were thy thoughts, and thou could' judge aright, 
Till intereſt made a jaundice in thy fight. Dioden. 
The motions of the tongue are ſo eaſy, and ſo ſubtle, that you 


Themſon. 


T bomſon. 


can hardly conceive or diſtinguiſh them aright. Holder, 
2. Rightly ; without crime. 
A generation that ſet not their heart aright. Pſalms. 


3. Rightly ; withaut failing of the end deſigned. 
Guardian of groves, and goddeſs of the night, 
Fair queen, he ſaid, direct my dart aright. Dryden. 
ARr1014a"Tion, or HaR10LA TION. 2. J [harielus, Lat. 
a ſoothſayer.] Soothſaying ; vaticination. 
The prieſts of elder time deludeg their apprehenſions with ariola- 
tion, ſoothſaying, and ſuch oblique idolatries. Brown. 
ARIO'SO. n. / [Ital. in muſick.] The movement of 
a common air, ſong, or tune. Di#, 
To Arr'se. v. u. pret. aroſe, particip. ariſen. [from a 
and r/e.] | 


1. To mount upward as the ſun, 
He roſe, and, looking up, beheld the ſkies 
With purple bluſhing, and the day ariſe, 
2. To get up as from ſleep, or from reſt, 
So Eſdras aroſe up, and ſaid unto them, ye have tranſgreſſed the 
law. I Eſdras, ix. 7. 
How long wilt thou ſleep, O ſluggard; when wilt thou ariſe 
out of thy ſleep? Proverbs, vi. 9. 
3. To come into view, as from obſcurity. 
There ſhall ariſe falſe Chriſts and falſe prophets, 
4. To revive from death. 
Thy dead men ſhall live, together with my body ſhall they 
ariſe : awake and ſing, ye that dwell in duſt, Iſaiah, xxvi. 19. 
5. To proceed, or have its original. 
They which were ſcattered abroad upon the perſecution that 
aroſe about Stephen, travelled as far as Phœnice. Afts, xi. 19. 


1 know not what miſchief may ariſe hereafter from the exam- 
ple of ſuch an innovation. Dryden, 


Dryden. 


Matt. xxiv. 


Another Mary then aroſe, 
And did rig'rous laws impoſe. 
7. To commence hoſtility. | 
And when he aroſe againſt me, I caught him by his beard, and 
ſmote him. 1 Samuel, xvii. 35. 
For the various ſenſes of this word, ſee Ris x. 
ARISTO'CRACY. . / [Age, greateſt, and i, 
to govern.] That form of government which places 
the ſupreme power in the nobles, without a king, 
and excluſively of the people, | 
The ariſtocracy of Venice hath admitted ſo many abuſes through 
the degeneracy of the. nobles, that the period of its duration ſeems 
to approach, 15 | Swift. 
Ar15TOCRA'TICAL. Nad. [from ariſtocracy.] Relating 
ArisToOcrA TICK, F toariſtocracy ; including a form 
of government by the nobles. $2 


Convley. 


narchy, may be changed in an extraordinary manner, for ſome 
time, into an ariſtocratica! form of government. Ayliffe, 


AR1S8TOCRA"TICALNESs, 2. /. [from ariſtocratical.] An 
ariſtocratical ſtate, | Dia. 


Arr THMANCY. . /; [from 8 number, and 


aria, divination.] A foretelling future events by 
numbers. 


AriTHME'TICAL. adj. [from arithmetick.] According 
to the rules or method of arithmetick. 

The principles of bodies may be infinitely ſmall, not only beyond 
all naked or aſſiſted ſenſe, but beyond all aritbmetical operation or 
conception, | Grew. 

The ſquares of the diameters of theſe rings, made by an 
priſmatick colour, were in arithmetical progreflion, as in the fift 
obſervation. "Newton, 

ARITH ME"TICALLY, adv. [from arithmetical.] In an 
arithmetical manner; according to the principles of 
arithmetick, | 

1 hough the fifth part of a xeſtes being a ſimple fraction, and 
arithmetically regular, it is yet no proper part of that meaſure, 

R Arbuthnot on Coins, 
* x * . 
RITHMETI CIAN, nf. [from arithmetick.] A maſter 
of the art of numbers, 
A man had need be a good arithmetician, to underſtand this 


282 works. His deſcription runs on like a multiplication 


\ , Addiſon. 
- 2 THMETICK,. „. /. [4649,@-, number, and Are, 
1. 0 meaſure.] The ſcience of numbers ; the art of 
4 computation, 


N I could beat forty of them; 

2% Us odds beyond arithmetick. Shakeſpeare's Cor iol. 

e religion, according to the apoſtles arithmerick, 
ic three party of it; ſobriety, juſtice, religion, Taylor. 


6. To enter upon a new ſtation, to ſucceed to power or 


Ockham diſtinguiſhes, that the papacy, or eccleſiaſtical mo- | 


Die. | 


ARM 
* 73 15 [area, Lat. a cheſt.] - 


to ſwim upon the water, nſually applied to 

that in which Noah was preſerved from the univerſal 

deluge, | 
Make thee an ark of gopher wood; rooms ſhalt thou make in 


the ark, and ſhalt pitch it within and without. Genefis. 
| The one juſt man alive, by his command, 

Shall build a wond'rous ark, as thou beheld'ſt, 

To ſave himſelf and houſehold, from amidit 

A world devote to univerſal wreck. Milton. 


2. The repoſitory of the covenant of God with the Jews. 
This coffer was of ſhittim wood, covered with plates or leaves 
of gold, being two cubits and a half in length, a cubit and a half 
wide, and a cubit and a half high. It had two rings of gold on 
each fide, through which the ſtaves were put for carrying it. 
Upon the top of it was a kind of gold crown all around it, and two 
cherubim were faſtened to the cover, It contained the two tables 
of ſtone, written by the hand of God. Calmet. 
Ak M. 1. / [eanm, eonm, Sax.] 

1. The limb which reaches from the hand to the ſhoulder. 
If I have lift up my hand againſt the fatherleſs, when I faw my 
help in the gate, then let mine arm fall from my ſhoulder- blade, 
and mine arm be broken from the bone. Job. 

Like helpleſs friends, who view from ſhore 

The lab'ring ſhip, and hear the tempeſt roar, 


So ſtood they with their arms acroſs. Dryden. 
2. The bough of a tree. 
N The trees ſpread out their arms to ſhade her face, 
But ſhe on elbow lean; d. Sidney. 
Where the tall oak his ſpreading arms entwines, 
And with the beech a mutual ſhade combines. Gay. 


3. An inlet of water from the ſea. 
Full in the centre of the ſacred wood, 
An arm ariſeth of the Stygian flood. Dryden's Æneid. 
We have yet ſeen but an arm of this ſea of beauty, 
Power; might. In this ſenſe is uſed the ſecular 
arm, Ke. 
Curſed be the man that truſteth in man, and maketh fleſh his 
arm, and whoſe heart departeth from the Lord. Jer. xvil. 5. 
O God, thy arm was here | | 
And not to us, but to thy arm alone, 
Aſcribe we all. wy. os Henry V. 
Arm's END. 2. /. A phraſe taken from boxing, in 
which the weaker man may overcome the ſtronger, if 
he can keep him from cloſing. 
Such a one as can keep him at arm's end, need never wiſh for a 
better companion. Sidney Arcadia. 
For my ſake be comfortable, hold death awhile at the arm's 
. ; | Shakeſpeare. 
In the ſame ſenſe is uſed arm's length. | 
To ARM. v. a. [armo, Lat. 


1. To furniſh with armour 6 defence, or weapons of 
offence. | ' | | 
And when Abram heard that his brother was taken captive, 

he armed his trained ſervants, born in his own houſe, three hundred 


and eighteen, and purſued them unto Dan, Geneſis. 
True conſcious honour is to feel no fin; „5 
He's arm'd without that's innocent within. Pope. 
2. To plate with any thing that may add ſtrength. - 


Their wounded ſeeds 
Yerk out their armed heels at their dead maſters. Shakeſp. 
3. To furniſh; to fit up; as, to arm a loadſtone, is to 
caſe it with iron. | | 
You muſt arm your hook with the line in the inſide of it. 
Walton's Angler. 
Having waſted the callus, I left off thoſe tents, and dreſſed it 
with others armed with digeſtives. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
4. To provide againſt, OP. 
His ſervant, arm'd againſt ſuch coverture, 
Reported unto all, that he was ſure 85 
A noble gentleman of high regard, - * Spenſer. 
To ARM. v. n. To take arms; to be fitted with arms. 
Think we king Harry ſtrong ; | 
And, princes, look you ſtrongly arm to meet him. Shakeſp, 
ARMA"DA. n. /. [Span. a fleet of war.] An arma- 


ment for ſea; a fleet of war, It is often erroneouſly 
ſpelt armada. te 
In all the mid-earth ſeas was left no road 
Wherein the pagan his bold head untwines, 
Spread was the huge armado wide and broad, 5 
From Venice, Genes, and towns which them confines. Fairf. 
” So by a roaring tempeſt on the flood, 
A whole armado of collected ſail 
Is ſcatter'd and disjoin'd from fellowſhip. 
At length, reſolv'd t' aſſert the wat'ry ball, 
He in himſelf did whole armados bring: 
Him aged ſeamen might their maſter call, 
And choſe for general, were he not their king. Dryden. 
ARMADTLLO. n. /. [Spaniſh.] A four-footed animal 
of Braſil, as big as a cat, with a ſnout like a hog, a 
tail like a lizard, and feet like a hedge-hog, He 


is armed all over with hard ſcales like armour, 
whence he takes his name, and retires under them 


like the tortoiſe. He lives in holes, or in the water, 
being of the amphibious kind. His ſcales are of a 
bony or cartilaginous ſubſtance, but they are eaſily 
pierced. This animal hides himſelf a third part of 
the year under ground. He feeds upon roots, ſugar- 
canes, fruits, and poultry. When he is caught, he 
draws up his feet and head to his belly, and rolls 
himſelf up in a ball, which the ſtrongeſt hand cannor 
open ; and he muſt be brought near the fire before 
he will ſhew his noſe. His fleſh is white, fat, ten- 
der, and more delicate than that of a ſucking pig. 
N Ge rewoux. 
ARMAMENT. . / [armamentum, Lat.] A force equi p- 
ped for war; generally uſed of a naval force. | 
ARMAME'NTARY. . /. [armamentarium, Lat.) An 
armoury ; a magazine or arſenal of warlike m_ 
ments. i, 


Aman. 3. / A confection for reſtoring appetite in 
horſes. | 
An MATURE. 2. /, [armatura, Lat.] | 
1. Armour ; ſomething to defend the body from hurt. 

Others ſhould be armed with hard ſhells; others with prickles; 
the reſt, that have no ſuch armature, ſhould be endued with great 
ſwiftneſs and pernicity. Ray on the Creation. 

2. Offenſive weapons ; leſs properly. 

The double armature is a more deſtructive engine than the 

tumultuary weapon. Dcccay f Piety, 

A*RMED, adj, * heraldry.] Is uſed in reſpect of beaſts 

and birds of prey, when their teeth, horns, feet, 

beak, talons, or tuſks, are of a different colour from 
the reſt; as, he bears a cock or a falcon armed, or. 

8 N Chalmers. 

ArMBD Chair, n. / [from armed and chair.) An 


elbow chair, or a chair with reſts for the arms, 


Norris. | 


Shakeſpeare. | 


ie, | 


( 


ARM 


of a pale reddiſh colour, which takes its name from 
the country of Armenia. . x 
ARrME'NIAN Stone. n./. A mineral ſtone or earth of a 
blue colour, ſpotted with green, black, and yellow: 
anciently brought only from Armenia, but now found 
in Germany, and the Tyrol. It bears a near reſem- 
blance to lapis lazuli, from which it ſeems only to 
differ in degree of maturity; it being ſofter, and 
ſpeckled with green inſtead of gold, Chambers. 


ARMENTAL. adj. [ armentalis, or armentinus, Lat.] 


A*RMENTINE. J Belonging to a drove or herd of cattle. 
| Die. 
ArMENTO'SE. adj. [armentoſus, Lat.] Abounding with 
cattle. + Dis. 


A*RMGAUNT. adj. [from arm and gaunt.] Slender as 

the arm, 

So he nodded, 

And ſoberly did mount an armgaunt ſteed. 
A*8M-HOLE. . /; [from arm and hole.] The cavity 
under the ſhoulder, | 

Tickling is moſt in the ſoles of the feet, and under the arm- 
heler, and on the ſides. The cauſe is the thinneſs of the ſkin in 
thoſe parts, joined with the rareneſs of being touched there. 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

ARrMi'cEROUS. adj. [from armiger, Lat. an armour- 
bearer.] Bearing arms. 

A*&MILLARY. adj. [from armilla, Lat, a bracelet.] 
Reſembling a bracelet, 5 as | 
When the circles of the mundane ſphere are ſuppoſed to be 
deſcribed on the convex ſurface of a ſphere, which is hollow within, 
and, after this, you imagine all patts of the ſphere's ſurface to be 
cut away, except thoſe parts on which ſuch circles are deſcribed ; 
then that ſphere is called an armillary ſphere, becauſe it appears in 
the form of ſeveral circular rings, or bracelets, put together in a 
due poſitiòn. Harris's Deſcription of the Globes. 


 A*'RMILLATED. adj. [armillatus, Lat.] Having brace- 


lets. Dit. 
ARMIN GS. 2. /. [in a ſſüp.] The ſame with waſte- 


ſnip's upper-works fore and aft, and before the cub- 
brige heads. Some are alſo hung round the tops, 


called top armings. Chambers. 


power, Lat.] Power in war. | 
ARM1'POTENT, adj. [armipotens, Lat.] Powerful in 
arms; mighty in war. 
The manifold linguiſt, and the armipotent ſoldier. Shakeſpeares 
For if our God, the Lord armipotent, 
Thoſe armed angels in our aid down ſend, f 
That were at Dathan to his prophet ſent, 
Thou wilt come down with them. 
Beneath the low'ring.brow, and on a bent, 
The temple ſtood of Mars armipotent. 


| Dryden. 
Ar m1's0Nnous, adj. [armiſonus, Lat.] Ruſtling with 
armour, 
A*RM18TICE. 2. / [armiſftitium, Lat.] A ſhort truce 
a ceſſation of arms for a ſhort time, wy 
A*'RMLET. . / [from arm.] | | 
1. A little arm; as, an armlet of the ſea, 
2. A piece of armour for the arm. 
3. A bracelet for the arm. 
And, when ſhe takes thy hand, and doth ſeem kind, 


Doth ſearch what rings and armiets ſhe can find. 
Every nymph of the flood her treſſes rending, 
Throws off her armlet of pearl in the main. Dryden. 


ARrMON1'Ack. n./. [erroneouſly ſo written for ammo- 
niack,) A ſort of volatile ſalt, See Ammoniack. 
ARMOR BR. u. / [armorier, Fre] * - 
1. He that makes armour, or weapons. 


Now thrive the armorers, and honour's thought 
Reigns ſolely in the breaſt of every man. 


Shakeſpeare. 


ſion of water and juice of herbs, 
- The whole diviſion that to Mars pertains, 
All trades of death that deal in ſteel for gains, 
Were there: the butcher, armorer, and ſmith, 


2. He that dreſſes another in armour, 
The armorers accompliſhing the knights, 
With buſy hammers cloſing rivets up, 

Give dreadful note of preparation. Shakeſpeare. 

The morning he was to join battle with Harold, his armorer put 

on his backpiece before, and his breaſtplate behind. Camden. 


ARMO'RIAL, adj. [armorial, Fr.] . Belonging to the 
arms or — of a family, as enſigns armorial. 
A'sMORIST. u. /; [from armour.] A perſon ſkilled in 

her aldr 7. f 
A*RMORY. 2. / [from armour.] 
1. The place in which arms are repoſited for uſe. 
The ſword by | 


Of Michael, from the armery of God, 
Was giv'n him temper'd ſo, that neither keeng 


Nor ſolid, might reſiſt that edge. Milton, 
With plain heroick magnitude of mind, 

And celeſtial vigour arm'd, 

Their armories and magazines contemns. Milton. 


Let a man conſider theſe virtuts, with the contrary fins, and 
then, as out of a full armory, or magazine, let him furniſh his 
conſcience with texts of ſcripture. ' South. 

2. Armour; arms of defence. 
| Nigh at hand 7 
Celeſtial armory, ſhields, helms, and ſpears, 
Hung high, with diamond flaming, and with gold, 
3. Enſigns armorial. 
Well worthy be you of that armery, 
Wherein you have great glory won this day« 


; Milton, 


fenſive arms. | a 
Your friends are up, and buckle on thelr armour. Shakeſp. 
That they might not go naked among their enemies, the only 
armour that Chriſt allows them is prudence and innocence. South. 
A'RMOUR-BEARER, . / [from armour and bear.] 
He that carries the armour of another. | 
His armour-bearer firſt, and next he kill'd 
His charioteer. Dryden. 


A*RMPIT. 3. / [from arm and pit.] The hollow place 
under the ſhoulder. 


The handles to theſe gouges are made ſo long, that the handle 
may reach under the armpit of the workman. Moxon, 
Others hold their plate under the left aum · pit, the beſt Gtuation 


for ern it warm. NH 


Armr'nian Bole: ni %. A fatty medicinal kind of earth, 


elothes, being clothes hung about the outſide of the 


ARM1POTENCE. 2. /. [from arma, arms, and potentia, 


Fairfax. 


The armorers make their ſteel more tough and pliant, by aſper- 
Bacon, 


Who forges ſharpen'd fauchions, or the ſeythe. Dryden. 
When arm'rers temper in the ford | 

The keen-edg'd pole-ax, or the ſhining ſword, 

The red hot metal hiſſes in the lake. Pope. 


AaMoux. . / [armateur, Fr. armatura, Lat.] De- 


— 


Donnes , 


o 
* 
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1. Weapons of offence, or armour of defence, 


- 


4+ Action; the act of taking arms, 


Ano A*'TICAT, adj, [from aromaiick,) Spicy; fra- 


| Anoma'TICKs. 2. / Spices, 


ARR 
Aa us. 5. / without the fingular number, [arma, Lat.] 


Thoſe arm, which Mars before 
Had giv'n the vanquiſh'd, now the victor bore, Pope. 
2. A ſtate of hoſtility, 
Sir Edward Courtney, and the haughty prelate, 
With many more confederates, are in armis _ Shakeſpeare, 
3. War in general, 


Arms and whe man I fing. | Dryden. 
Him Paris follow'd to the dire alarms, | 
Both breathing laughter, both reſolv'd in army» Pope. 


Up roſe the victor angels, and to arms a 
The matin trumpet lung. Milton, 
The ſeas and rocks and ſkies rebound, - 
To arms, to arms, to arms ! Pope 
5. The enſigns armorial of a family, 
A'kMY. . /. [armir, Fr.] 2 
1. A collection of armed men, obliged to obey one 


man. Locke. 
Number itſelf importeth not much in armies, where the 2 
are of weak courage. acon. 
The meaneſt ſoldier, that has fought often in an army, has a 
truer knowledge of war, than he that has weit whole volumes, 
but never * any battle. South, 

The Tuſcan leaders and their army ſing, | 

Which follow'd great ZAEneas to the war 
Their arms, theſe numbers, and their names declare. Dryden. 
2. A great number. 

The fool hath planted in his memory an army of good words. 

Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice, 


grant; high ſcented. 
All things that are hot and aromatical do preſerve liquors or 
powders. Bacon, 
Volatile oils refreſh the animal ſpirits, but likewiſe are endued 
with all the bad qualities of ſuch ſubſtances, e all the 
vlſects of an ally and aremarical acrimony, a bub not. 
AAo “HK. adj, [from aroma, Lat. ſpice. ] 
1, Spicy. | 
Amidſt whole heaps of ſpices lights a ball, 
And now thelr odours arm'd againſt them 1 l 
dome preciouſly by ſhatter'd porcelain fall, 
c 


And ſome by aromatick (plinters dic, Dryden. 
2. Fragrant ; ſtrong ſcented, 
Or quick effluvia darting through the brain, 
Die of a roſe in re pain, Pope, 


They were furniſhed for exchange of their aromaticks, and other 
proper commodities, | Raleigh, 
AnOMATIZA TION. . J [from aromatize.] The min- 
ling of a due proportion of aromatick ſpices or 
Sn with any medicine, 
Jo Au TK. . 4. [from aroma, Lat. ſpice.] 
1. Tro ſcent with ſpices 3 to impregnate with ſpices, 
Drink the firſt cup at ſupper hot, and half an hour before 
ſupper ſomething hot and aromatizzed, Bacon, 
8. Lo ſcent ; to perfume. 
Unto converted Jews no man imputeth this unfavoury odour, as 
though ar-matized by their converſions Broxon. 
Anro'st. The preterite of the verb ari/e, Sce Ar188. 
ARr0'uNnD, adv. from & and round.) 
1. In a circle, 
He thall extend his propagated ſway, | 
Where Atlas turns the rowling heav*ns around, 
And his broad ſhoulders with their lights are crown'd, Dryden, 
2. On every ſide, | 
And all above was ſky, and ocean all around, Dryden. 
Auou N. prep, About; encircling, ſo as to encom- 


pals, » ; 
From young illus head 
A lambent flame aroſe, which gently ſpread 
Around his brows, and on his engine ted, Dryden. 
% Aust, v. 4, [from à and %.] 
1. To wake from ſleep. | 
Howl oud howling wolves arouſe the jades 
That drag the tragic melancholy night, 
2. Po raiſe up ; to excite, 
But ablent, What fantaſtick wors « 
| Rage in each thought, by reſtleſs mufinffed, | 
Chill the warm cheek, and blaſt the bloom of life, Thomſon, 
Aro'w, atv, [from a and rew.] In a row; wich the 
brealts all bearing againſt the ſame line. 
"Then forme green ume are by the latles worn 


| Shakeſpeare. 


In chaiteſt plays, All home they walk arow, Sidney, 
Buy with a pace more (ober and wore flow, | 
And twenty, rank in rank, they rode are. Dryden, 


Av N adv, [a word of uncertain etymology, but 
very ancient u . he gone away: a word of 
expulſion, or avoiding, | 

Salut Wihold footed thrice the wold, 
He mei the night mare, and her name told, 
Nid her alight, and her troth plight; 
Aud et then, witch, Aer thee right, Shateſpeare, 

AUE. „ % Ur. ſpelt falſely barguebuſe.) A 
hand gun, Ut ſeems to have anciently meant much 
the fame as our carabine, or fuſee. 

A bar quebule, or ordnance, will be farther heard from the mouth 

of the piece, than backwards or on the fidvs, Bacon, 

Adern. nm /. 8 arguebu/e,.) A ſoldier 
armed with an arquebuſe. 

He compatled them in with fifteen thoutand e whom 


Ne Rad brought with him well appointed, Knelles. | 


Auen, O'rracn, or ON, . %, One of the 
nickeſt plants both in coming up and running to 
bed. Its leaves ate very good in pottage, 

| Mortimer Huſdandry. 

Ane, or Auen, n. / The word arract is an 
Indian name for ftrong waters of all kinds; for they 
call our ſpirits and brandy Engliſh arract. But 
what we underſtand by the name arract, is no other 
than a ſpirit procured by diſtillation from a vege- 
table juice called roddy, which flows by incifion out 
of the cocoa-nut tree, | Chambers. 


1 fed this to be better known for choice of china, tea, a- 
vets and other Indjan goods, Spetator, 


Yo ARRAIGN. «. a. [«rraxger, Fr. to (et in order.] 
1. Jo (et a thing in order, or in its place. One is (aid 
to arri a Writ in a county, that fits it for trial 
before the juſtices of the circuit. A priſoner is ſaid 
to bo arraigned, where he is indited and brought 


forth to his trial, | Cowell, 
Summon a feilion, that we may arraige 
Our molt diftoyal lady 4 for as the hath 
Rova publickly accufell, fo hall the have 
A | uit end open wials 


lArRa'y, 3. / [arrey, Fr. arreo, Sp. arredo, It 


2, To accuſe; to charge with faults in general, as 
in controverſy, in a ſatire. EN 
Reverſe of nature ! ſhall ſuch copies then 
Arraign th' originals of Maro's pen? Roſcommon. 
He that thinks a man to the ground, will quickly endeavour 


to lay him there: for while he deſpiſes him, he arraigns and con- 
demns him in his heart, | South, 


3. It has for before the fault, 
My own enemies 1 ſhall never anſwerz and if your lordſhip 
has any, they will not arraign you for want of knowledge. 
| Dryden's Dedication to the AEneid. 
ARRA'IONMENT. . / [from arraign.] The act of 
arraigning; an accuſation; a charge. 


In the fixth ſatire, which ſeems only an arraignment of the whole 
ſex, there is a latent admonition to avoid ill women, Dryden. 
To ARRANGE. v. a, [arranger, Fr.] To put in 
the proper order for any purpoſe. | 

I chanc'd this day 
To ſee two knights in travel on my way, 

[I A forry ſight!) arrang'd in battle new. Fairy Queen. 

How effectually are its muſcular fibres arranged, and with what 
judgment are its columns and furrows diſpoſed? Cheyne. 


ArRANGEMENT. . /. [from arrange.] The act of 
N in proper order; the ſtate of being put in 
order. 


There is a proper arrangement of the parts in elaſtick bodies, 
which may be facilitated by uſe, Cheyne. 


ARRANT. adj, [a word of uncertain etymology, but 
probably from errant, which being at firſt applied in 
its proper ſignification to vagabonds, as an erran! or 
arrant rogue, that is, a rambling rogue, loſt, in time, 
its original ſignification, and being by its uſe un- 
derſtood to imply ſomething bad, was applied at large 
to any thing that was mentioned with hatred or 
contempt.] Bad in a high degree. 

Country folks, who hallooed and hooted after me, as at the 


arranteſt caward that ever ſhewed his ſhoulders to the enemy. Sidney, 
A vain fool grows forty times an arranter ſot than before, 


L' Eftrange. 
And let him every deity adore, 


If his new bride prove not an errant whore, Dryden. 
A'RRANTLY. adv. [from arrant.] Corruptly ; ſhame- 
fully. 55 
Funeral tears are as arrantly hired out as mourning clokes, 
L' Eftrange. 


hangings are woven.] "Tapeſtry ; hangings woven 
with images. 
Thence to the hall, which was on every ſide 


With rich array and coſtly arras dight. Fairy Queen, 
He's going to his mother's cloſet ; 

Behind the arras I'll convey myſelf, | 

To hear the procels, Shakeſpeare. 


As he ſhall paſs the galleries, I'll place | 
A guard behind the arras. Denbam's Sophy. 
Ax RN GUT. v. 4. [a word ufed by Spenſer in the pre- 
ter tenſe, of which I have not feund the preſent, 
but ſuppoſe he derived arreach from arracher, Fr.] 
Seized by violence. 
His ambltious ſons unto them twain 
Arraught the rule, and from their father drew. Fal- _ 
al. trom 
reye, Teut. order. It was adopted into the mid- 
dle Latin, mille hominum arraitorum, Knighton. ] 
1. Order, chiefly of war. 
The earl cſpying them ſcattered near the army, ſent one to com- 
mand them to their array. Hayvard, 
That might re bv 3 ave od oil 
u ar war i 
Of conduct 0 5 be fuck, that all the gr 


3+ In law. Array, of the French arrey, i. e. erde, the 
ranking or ſetting forth of a jury or inqueſt of men 
impannelled upon a cauſe. Thence is the verb 70 


array a-pannel, that is, to ſet forth, one by another, 
the men impannelled, Cowell, 


To ARRA'Y. v. a, ( arreyer, old Fr.] 
1. To put in order. 


2. To deck; to dreſs; to adorn the perſon: with the 
particle 4% or in, 
Deck thytelf now with majeſty and excellency, and array thy- 
ſelf with glory and beauty, Fob, xl. 10. 
Now went forth the morn, 
Such as in higheſt heav'n, array'd in gold 
Empy real, 
One voſt array'd the corpſe, and one they ſpread 
O'er his cloy'd eyes, and Wrapp'd around his head. 
3. In law. See AR Ax in law, 


ARRA'YERS, . /; [from array.) Officers who ancient- 


ly had the care of ſeeing the ſoldiers duly appointed 
in their armour, Convell, 


ARK K Ak. adv. [arriere, Fr. behind.) Behind. This is 
the primitive ſignitication of the word, which, though 
* now in ule, ſeems to be retained by Spenſer, See 

FAR, | 
To leave with ſpeed Atlanta (wift arrear, 
Through foreſts wild and unfrequented land 
To chaſe the lion, boar, or rugged bear, Fairy Qucen. 


AAA, n. /, That which remains behind unpaid, 
though due, See ARRkARAGE. 


His boon is giv'n z his knight has gain'd the day, 

Nut loſt the prize; tht arrears are yet to pay. Dryden. 

If a tenant run away In arrear of fone rent, the land re- 

mains ; that cannot be carried away, or loſt. Locke. 

It will comfort our grand=children, when they ſee a few rags 

hung up in Weſtminiter-hall, which coſt an hundred millions, 

Whoreot they are paying the arrears, and boaſting, as beggars do, 

that their grandfathers were rich, Swifts 

ANN ARAG, %a word now little uſed, [from ar- 
riere, Fr. behind, ] 


Arrearage le the remainder of an account, or a ſum of money 
remaining in the hands of an accountant ; or, more generally, 
"wy money unpaid at the due time, as arredrage of rent. Corvel!, 

'aget ſet forth the king of England's title to his debts and 
penſion from the French king with all et. Hayward. 

He'll grant the tribute, ſend the arrearager. Shakeſpeare, 
The old arreeraget under which that crown had long groaned, 
being defrayed, he hath brought Lurana to uphold and maintain 


Milton, 
Dryden. 


Shade heave, 
1 a 


herſelt, WHoxwePs Vocal Fereft, 


AR RAB. A. / [from Arras, a town in Artois, where 


Could not ſuſtain thy proweſt. Milton. 
A gen'ral ſets his army in arr a 
In vain, unleſs he fight and win the day, Denham. 
2. Dreſs. | | 
A rich throne, as bright as ſunny day, 
4 ee ee ſat moſt brave embelliſhed 
ith royal robes, and gorgeous « 
A . queen. ; 1 85 Fairy Queen. 
In this remembrance, Emily ere day 
Aroſe, and dreſs'd herſelf in rich array. Dryden, 


2. To reach any place by travelling. 


ARR 
ARREARANCE, . J. The ſame with arrear. See Ag. 


REAR, | D:#, 

ARRENTA'TION. 2. / [from arrendar, Span. to farm. 
Is, in the foreſt law, the licenſing an owner of lang; 
in the foreſt, to ineloſe them with a low hedge and 
ſmall ditch, in conſideration of a yearly reut, Dig. 

ARREPT1I TIOUS. adj. [arreptus, Lat.] | 

1. Snatched away. | 

2. [from ad and repo.] Crept in privily. 

ARRE'ST., n, / [from arrefer, Fr. to ſtop, ] 

1. In law. 


A ſtop or tay; as, a man apprehended for debt, is ſaid to be ar. 
reſted, To plead in arreſt of judgment, is to ſhew cauſe why 
Judgment ſhould be ſtayed, though the verdict of the twelve be 
patled, To plead in arreſt of taking the inqueſt upon the former 
iſſue, is to ſhew cauſe why an inqueſt ſhould not be taken. An as. 
reſt is a certain reſtraint of a man's perſon, depriving him of hi 
own will, and binding it to become obedient to the will of the law, 
and may be called the beginning of impriſonment, Corvell, 

If I could ſpeak fo wiſely under an arreſt, I would ſend for 
my creditors ; yet I had as liet have the foppery of freedom, as the 
morality of impriſonment, Shakeſpeare, 

2. Any caption, ſeizure of the perſon. 85 

To the rich man, who had promiſed himſelf eaſe for many year, 

it was a ſad arreſt, that his ſoul was ſurpriſed the firſt night. Tayly, 
3. A top. 

The ; and arreſt of the air ſheweth, that the air hath little 

appetite of aſcending. Bacon. 


To ARRE'ST. v. a. [arrefter, Fr. to ſtop.] 


1. To ſeize by a mandate from a court or officer of 

juſtice. See AurEsT, 
Good tidings, my lord Haſtings, for the which 

I do arreſt thee, traitor, of high treaſon, Sbaleſpeart, 

There's one yonder arreſted, and carried to priſon, was worth 

five thouſand of you all, | Shakeſpeare, 

2, To ſeize any thing by law. 

He hath enjoyed nothing of Ford's but twenty pounds of mo. 

ney, Which muit be paid to maſter Brook; his horſes are arreſt 


3. To ſeize; to lay hands on; to detain by power. 
But when as Morpheus had with leaden maze 
Arreſted all that goodly company. Fairy Quten, 
Age itſelf, which, of all things in the world, will not be 
baffled or defied, ſhall begin to arreſt, ſeize, and remind us of our 
mortality. South, 
4. To withhold ; to hinder. . 
This defe& of the Engliſh juſtice was the main impediment that 
did arreſt and ſtop the courſe of the conqueſt. Davie, 
As often as my dogs with better ſpeed 
Arreſt her flight, is the to death decreed, 
or could her virtues, nor repeated vows 
Of thouſand lovers, the relentleſs hand 
Of death arreſt. Philips, 
5. To ſtop motion. | 
To manifeſt the coagulative power, we have arreſted the fluidity 
of new milk, and turned it into a curdled ſubſtances Boyle 


6. To obſtruct; to ſtop. 


Aſcribing the cauſes of things to ſecret proprietics, hath arr 
and laid aſleep all true enquiry. Baca 


Dryer, 


| Arag's?. ». / [In horſemanſhip.] A mangey hu- 


mour between the ham and paſtern of the hinder 
legs of a horſe, | Dia. 
A*RRETED, i [arreFatus, low Lat.] He that i 
convened before a judge, and charged with a crime, 
It 1s uſed ſometimes for imputed or laid unto; a, 
no folly may be arreted to one under age, Conl, 
To ARR1'DE. v. 4. [arrideo, Lat.] 5 
1. To laugh at. | 
2. To ſmile ; to look pleaſantly * 6. 6 
Ak RITERR. 1. /. French. ] The laſt body of an arm), 


for which we now uſe rear. 


foot, and the avant-guard without ſhuffling with the battail « 
arriere. | Haywark 


JARRIERE BAN. 1. / 1 derives this word 
an denotes the convening 


from arriere and ban : 
of the nobleſſe or vaſſals, who hold fees immedi 
ately of the crown; and arriere, thoſe who only 
hold of the king mediately.] A general proclami- 
tion, by which the king of France ſammons to the 
war all that hold of him, both his own vaſſals or the 
nobleſſe, and the vaſſals of his vaſſals. 
ARR1'ERE FEE, Or FIEF, Is a fee dependant on: 
ſuperior one. Theſe fees commenced, when dukes 
and counts, rendering their governments herediti- 
ry, diſtributed to their officers parts of the domains, 
and permitted thoſe officers to gratify the ſoldien 
under them in the ſame manner. 
ARRIE RE VASSAL., The vaſſal of a vaſſal, Trevor, 
ARrR1'SION, 2. J [arriffe, Lat.] A ſmiling upon. Dis 
ARRIVAL, . / [from arrive.] The act of coming v 
any place; and, figuratively, the attainment of 40 
purpoſe. 


How are we chang'd ſinee we firſt ſaw the queen! 
She, like the ſun, does ſtill the ſam appear, 


The unravelling is the arrival of Ulyſſes upon his own iljan% 
K Breeme's View of Epic Pot 
ARRIVANCE. . / [from arrive.] Company coming 
not in ule, a 
Every minute is expectaney 
Of more aun. C6 Sha e 


To ARRIVE. v. v. [arriver, Fr. to come on ſhore.] 


| 1. To come to any place by water, : 


At length arriving on the banks of Nile, 
Wearied with length of ways, and worn with toil, 


She laid her down, Ordo 


When we were arrived upon the verge of his eftate, we ft 

ped at a little inn, to reſt ourſelves and our horſes. Sia: 
3. To reach any point. ; | 

The bounds of all body we have no difliculty to arrive at; be 

when the mind is there, it finds nothing to hinder its pa 


4- To gain any thing by progreſſive approach. 
It is the higheſt wiſdom by delpiting the worid to &77ive 8! he 
ven z they are bleſſed who converle with God. Tay 
The virtuous may know in ſpeculation, what they could 5 
ver arrive at by practice, and avoid the ſnares of the crafty. 4% 
5. The thing at which we arrive is always ſuppoſed | 


good. : 
6. To happen: with 7 before the perſon, This {ew 
ſeems not proper. 


Happy ! ro whom this glorious death arrivet, * 
More to be valued than a thouſand lives. Wan 


To ANR. v. 4. [arrodo, Lat.] To gnaw or nibble l 


ALK ROGAN N 


for it. Shakeſpeare, | 


„„ e eee 


The horſemen might iſſue forth without diſturbance of the 


Bright as ſhe was at her arrival heres V1. 


e 
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ART 


1. ,. [arrogantia, Lat. 


The act or 


much upon one's 
conſiſts in exorbi- 


A'RROGANCE. 
A'tROGANCY. | quality of Eng 
ſelf ; that ſpecies of pride whi 

ant claims. 
. Stanley, notwithſtanding ſhe's your wife, 
And loves not me; be you, good lord, aſſur d, 


I hate not you for her proud arrogance. Shakeſpeare, 
Pride hath = 2 1 

To ſhew itſelf but pride; for ſupple knees ö 

Feed arrogance, and are the proud man's fees. Shakeſpeare. 


Pride and arrogance, and the evil way, and the froward mouth, 
do I hate. Prov, viil. 13. 
Diſcourſing of matters dubious, and on any controvertible truths, 
we cannot, without arrogancy, entreat a credulity, Brown's Vulg. Er. 
Humility it expreſſes by the ſtooping and bending of the head; 
arrogance, when it is lifted, or, as we ſay, tofſed up. Dyd. Dufre/. 
A's ROA NT. adj. [arrogens, Lat.] Given to make ex- 
orbitant claims ; haughty ; proud, a 
Feagh's right unto that country which he claims, or the ſignio 
therein, muſt be vain and arrogant. 
An arrogant way of treating with other princes and ſtates, is na- 
tural to popular governments. Temple. 
AA ROGANTLY. adv. [from arrogant.) In an arro- 
gant manner. 
Our poet may 
Himſelf admire the fortune of his play 
And arrogantly, as his fellows do, 
Think he writes well, becauſe he pleaſes you. 
Another, warm'd 
With high ambition, and conceit of proweſs 
Inherent, arrogantly thus preſum'd ; 
What if this 1word, full often drench'd in blood, 
Should now cleave ſheer the execrable head 
Of Churchill. 
| A'RROGANTNESS. 7 / 
with arrogance ; which ſee. _ Did. 
7 ARROGATE. v. a. [arrogo, Lat.] To claim 
vainly ; to exhibit unjuſt claims only prompted by 
ride. | 
1 intend to deſcribe this battle fully, not to derogate any thing 


D ryden. 


Philips. 


from one nation, or to arrogate te the other. Hayward, 
Ihne popes arrogated unto themſelves, that the empire was held 
of them in homage. | Sir Walter Raleigh. 
| Who, not content - 
With fair equality, fraternal ſtate, 
Will arrogate dominion undeſery'd 
Over his brethren. Milton. 


Rome never arrogated to herſelf any infallibility, but what ſhe 
pretended to be founded upon Chriſt's promiſe, _ Tillotſon. 
AkROOGATION. 2. , [from arrogate.] A — in 
a proud unjuſt manner, 1 a. 
Ar ro's10N, n. / [from arroſus, Lat.] A gnawing. Did. 
A's Row. #. /. [anepe, Sax.] The pointed weapon which 
is ſhot from a bow. Darts are thrown by the hand, 
but in poetry they are confounded, 
I wear to thee by Cupid's ſtrongeſt bow, 
By his beſt arrexv with the golden head. Shakeſpeare. 
Here were boys ſo deſperately reſolved, as to pull arrows out of 
their fleſh, and deliver them to be ſhot again by the archers on 
their ſide. Hayward, 
A*RROWHEAD. n. /, [from arrow and head.] A wa- 
ter plant, ſo called from the reſemblance of its leaves 


to the head of an arrow. Dia, 
ARrowy. adj, [from —_ Conſiſting of arrows, 
He ſaw them in thelr forms of battle rang'd, 


How quick they wheel'd, and flying, behind them ſhot 
Sharp ſleet of arrotoy ſhow'r againſt the face 
Of their purſuers, and o'ercame by flight. _ Milton, 
ARrs8. . J. [eanpe, Sax.] The buttocks, or hind part 
of an animal. | 
To hang an Arst, A vulgar phraſe, ſignifying to be 
tardy, ſluggiſh, or dilatory. | 
For Hudibras wore but one ſpur, 
As wiſely knowing, could he ſtir 
To active trot one fide of 's horſe, Fa, 
The other would not hang an arſe.  Hudibras. 


Ars root, . / A kind of water fowl, called alſo a 


didapper. Di&. 
ARSE-6MART, * perſicaria, Lat.] An herb. 
ARSENAL, . /. | arſenale, Ital.] A repoſitory of 
things requiſite to war ; a magazine of military ſtores. 
I would have a room for the old Roman inſtruments of war, 
where you might ſee all the ancient military furniture, as it might 
hav been in an arſexal of old Rome. Addiſon. 
AR&8:"NICAL, adj, . ani] Containing arſe- 
nik; conſiſting of arſenick. 
An hereditary conſumption, or one engendered by arſenical ſumes 
un ler ground, is incapable of eure. Harvey. 
"There are ar/crical, or other like noxious minerals lodged under. 
Math. oodwward. 
NA &srnick, u. / [agoinxer,] A ponderous mineral 
ſubſtance, volatile and uninflammable, which gives a 
whiteneſs to metals in fuſion, and proves a violent 
corroſive poiſon ; of which there are three ſorts. 
Native or yellow arſcnick, called alſo auripigmentum 


or orpiment, is chiefly found in copper mines. White 


or cry/talline arſenick is extracted from the native kind, 
by ſubliming it with a proportion of ſea ſalt: the 
ſmalleſt quantity of cryſtalline ar/enick, being mixed 
with any metal, abſolutely deſtroys its malleability ; 


_ and a ſingle grain will turn a pound of eopper into a. 


beautiful ſeeming ſilver, but without ductility. Red 
ar/enick is a preparation of the white, made by add- 
ing to it a mineral ſulphur, Chambers. 
Arſenick is a very deadly poiſon z held to the fire, it emits fumes, 
but liquates very little. Weedward on Foſſils. 
ART. u. / [arte, Fr. ars, Lat.] 
1. The power of doing ſomething not taught by nature 
and inſtinct; as, to ava/& is natural, to dance is an art. 
Art is properly an habitual knowledge of certain rules and 
maxims, by which a_ man is governed and directed in his actions. 


South, 

Bleſt with each grace of nature and of art. Pope. 
Ev'n copious Dryden wanted, or forgot, 

The laſt and greateſt art, the art to blot, Pope. 


2. A science; as, the liberal ar!s. 
Arts that reſpe&t che mind were ever reputed nobler than thoſe 


that ſerve the body, Ben Jonſon. 
When did his pen on learning fix a brand, 
Or rail at arts he did not underſtand ? Dryden. 


3. A trade, | 
This obſervation is afforded us by the art of making ſugar. 


Bey le. 
4 Artfulneſs ; ſkill ; dexterity. 


The art of our neceſſities is ſtrange, 


That can make vile things precious. Shakeſpeare, 
5. Cunning, | 
Nlore matter with leſs art. Slaleſpeare. 


* 


Spenſer on Ireland. | 


from arrogant.) The ſame} 


ART 
6. Speculation. 


| I have as much of this in art as you 
But yet my nature could not bear it ſo. | 
ARTERIAL. adj. [from artery.] That which relates to 
the artery ; that which is contained in the artery. 
Had not the Maker wrought the ſpringy frame, 
The blood, defrauded of its nitrous food, 
Had cool'd and languiſh'd in th' arterial road. Blackmuye. 
As this mixture of blood and chyle paſſeth through the arterial 


driving it forward againſt the ſides of the tube, and the elaſtick 
force of the air preſſing it on the oppoſite ſides of thoſe air-blad- 
ders, along the ſarface of which this ayteria/ tube creeps. Arbut bnot. 

ARTER1O'TOMY. 2. / [from aghngla, and Tiuw, to cut.] 
The operation of letting blood from the artery : a 
practice much in uſe among the French. 


canal, conveying the blood from the heart to all parts 


of which the firſt ſeems to be a thread of fine blood 
veſſels and nerves, for nouriſhing the coats of the 
artery; the ſecond is made up of circular, or rather 
ſpiral fibres, of which there are more or fewer ſtrata, 
according to the bigneſs of the artery. Theſe fibres 
have a ſtrong elaſticity, by which they contract them- 
ſelves with ſome force, when the power by which 
| they have been ſtretched out ceaſes, The third and 
inmoſt coat is a fine tranſparent membrane, which 
keeps the. blood within its canal, that otherwiſe, 
upon the dilatation of an artery, would eafily ſeparate 
the ſpiral fibres from one another, As the arteries 
grow ſmaller, theſe coats grow thinner, and the coats 
of the veins ſeem only to be continuations of the 
capillary arteries. | Quincy, 
The arteries are elaſtic tubes, endued with a contractile force, 
by which they drive the blood ſtill forward; it being hindered from 
going . backward by the valves of the heart. Arbuthnot. 
A'sTFUL, adj. [from art and full.] 
1. Performed with art. | 
The laſt of theſe was certainly the moſt eaſy, but, for the ſame 
reaſon, the leaſt artful. | Dryden. 
2. Artificial; not natural. 
3. Cunning ; ſkilful ; dexterous. 
O ſtill the ſame Ulyſſes, ſhe rejoin'd, 
In uſeful craft ſucceſsfully refin'd, 
Artful in ſpeech, in action, and in mind. Pope. 
A*RTFULLY. adv. [from artful.) With art; ſkilfully ; 
dexterouſly. 8 
| The reſt in rank: Honoria, chief in place, 
Was artfully contriv'd to ſet her face 
To front the thicket, and behold the chace. 
Viee is the natural growth of our corruption. How irreſiſtibly 
muſt it ee when the ſeeds of it are artfully ſown, and in- 
duſtriouſly cultivated |! Rogers. 
A'sTFULNESS, #. / [from artful.] | 
1. Skill, | | | 
Conſider with how much artfulneſi his bulk and fituation is 
contrived, to have juſt matter to draw round him theſe maſly 


bodies. Cheyne, 

3. — 1 Jr 

ARTHRI'TICAL, . 4.3 

Aar ter. adj. [from arthritis.] 

1. Gouty ; relating to the gout. | g 
Frequent changes produce all the artbritick diſeaſes. Arbuthnot. 

2. Relating to joints, = ; 
Serpents, worms, and leaches, though ſome want bones, and all 


extended articulatians, yet have they arthritica/ analogies z and, by 
the motion of fibrous and muſculous parts, are able to make pro- 
greſſion. Brotun Vulgar Errours. 


TARTHRTTIS. n. /. [ zeveili;, from ae9J0, ajoint.] An 
e c from ag9gor, ajoint.] Any 


diſtemper that a 
cularly. 


A*RTICHOKR. 1. /. [artichault, Fr.] ; 
This plant is very like the thiſtle, but hath large ng heads 
ſhaped like the cone of the pine tree; the bottom of each ſcale, as 
alſo: at the bottom of the florets, is a thick fleſhy eatable ſub- 


ſtance, f | Miller, 
No herbs have curled leaves, but cabbage and cabbage lettuce z 


none have double leaves, one belonging to the ſtalk, another to the 


fruit or ſeed, but the artichoke. Bacon, 


Artichokes contain a rich, nutritious, ſtimulating juice. 
Arbuthnot. on Aliments, 
A*RTICHOKE of Jeruſalem. A ſpecies of ſun flower. 
A*'RTICK, adj, [it be written arctict, from 
Aeli. ] Northern; under the Bear, See AxcTick. 
ut they would have winters like thoſe beyond the artick circle ; 
for the ſun would be 80 degrees from them. Brown. 
In the following example it is, contrary to cuſ- 
tom, ſpelt after the French manner, and accetited 
on the laſt ſyllable, 
| To you, who live in chill degree, 
As map informs, of fifty-three, , 
And do not much for cold atone, 
By bringing thither fifty-one, _ 
ethinks all climes ſhould be alike, 
From tropick e'en to pole artigue. 


A*RTICLE. 2. / [articulus, Lat.] 
1. A part of ſpeech, as, he, an; the man, an ox. 


e joints, but the gout parti- 
Ep 2 


any complex thing. 
Laws touching matters of order are changeable by the power of 
the church; articles concerning doctrine, not ſo, Hooker. 

Have the ſummary of all our griefs, 

When time ſhall ſerve to ſhew in articles. Shakeſpeare, 
Many believe the article of remiſſion of ſins, but believe it with- 
out the condition of repentance. We believe the article otherwiſe 
than God intended it. Taylor's Holy Living, 
All the precepts, promiſes, and threatenings of the goſpel wh 
riſe up in judgment againſt us; and the articles of our faith will be 
ſo many articles of accuſation ; and the great weight of our charge 
will be this, That we did not obey the goſpel which we profeſſed to 
believe; that we made confeſſion of the chriſtian faith, but lived 
like heathens. Tillogſon, 
You have ſmall reaſon to repine upon that article of life, Swift, 


3. Terms ; ſtipulations, - 


] embrace theſe conditions; let us have articles between us. 
| Shakeſpeare, 
It would have gall'd his ſurly nature, 
Which eafily endures not article, 
Tying him to aught. Shakeſpeare. 


4. Point of time; exact time. 
If Cansfield had not, in that article of time, given them that 
briſk charge, by which other troops were ready, the king himſelf 
had been in danger. Clarendon, 
To A*'xTICLE. v. . [from the noun article.] To ſti- 
pulate ; to make terms. 


f 


Shakeſpeare, a 


tube, it is preſſed by two contrary forces; that of the heart 


ARTERY. a. J [arteria, Lat.] An artery is a conical | 


of the body. Each artery is compoſed of three coats; 


Dryden. | 


Dryden. — 


2. A ſingle clauſe of an account; a particular part of 


Zach in love's warfare is my caſt, 
I may not article for grace, 5 
Having put love at laſt to ſhow this face. Doss. 
He had not infringed the leaſt tittle of what was articled, that 
they aimed at one mark, and their ends wem concentrick. - 
Howel's Vocal Foreſt. 
If it be ſaid, God choſe the ſucceſſor, that is manifeſtly not ſo in 
the ſtory of Jephtha, where he articled with the people, and they 
made him judge over them. Locke, 
To ARTICtE, v. a. To draw up in particular articles. 
He, whoſe life ſeems foir, yet if all his errours and follies were 
articled againſt him, the man would ſeem vicious and miſerable, . 
f Taylor's Rule of living hely. 


 ArTI'CULARyr adj. {articularis, Lat.] Belonging to the 


joints. In medicine, an epithet ol to a diſeaſe 
which more immediately infeſts joints. Thus 
the gout is called morbus articularis. NN 
ARTICULATE. adj, [ from articulus, Lat.] F 
1. Diſtin& ; divided, as the parts of a limb are divided 
by joints; not continued in one tone, as articulate 
ſounds ; that is, ſounds varied and changed at proper 
pauſes, in oppoſition to the voice of animals, which 
admits no ſuch variety. An articulate pronunciation, 
a manner of ſpeaking clear and diſtin, in which one 
found is not confounded with another. 
In ſpeaking under water, when the voice is reduced to'an ex- 


treme exility, yet the articulate ſounds, the words, are not con- 
, founded. _- | 


Bacen. | 
The firſt, at leaſt, of theſe I thought deny'd 
To beaſts z whom God, on their creation-day, 
Created mute to all articulate ſound, Milton. 


Antiquity expreſſed numbers by the fingers on either hand. On 
the left, they accounted their digits and articulate numbers unto 
an hundred ; on the right hand, hundreds and thouſands, 
| Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

2, * out into articles. This is a meaning little 
In ule, ; . 

Henry's inſtructions were extreme curious and articulate ; and, 
in them, more articles touching inquiſition, than negotiation : 
requiring an anſwer in diſtin& articles to his queſtionss Bacon. 

To ARTICULATE. v. 4. [from article. 


1. To form words; to utter diſtinct Fables; to ſpeak 
as a man, : N a ; 

The dogmatiſt knows not by what art he directs his tongue, in 
articulating ſounds into voices, Glanville, 
Pariſian academiſts, in their anatomy of apes, tell us, that the 
muſcles of the tongue, which do moſt ſerve to articulate a word, 
were wholly like thoſe of man. Ray on the Creation. 
They would advance in knowledge, and not deceive themſelves 
with a little articulated air, Locke. 
2. To draw up in articles. | 
Theſe things, indeed, you have articulated, _ 

Proclaim'd at market-crofſes, read in churches, 
To face the garment of rebellion ; g 

With ſome fine colour. Shakeſpeare, 


To make terms ; to treat. Theſe two latter ſigni- 
fications are unuſual. | | 


| Send us to Rome | 
The beſt, with whom we may articulate \ 
For their own good and ours. Shakeſpeare. 
To ARTICULATE. v. #. To ſpeak diſtinly,”,  ** 
ART1'CULATELY. adv. [from articulate.] In an artt- 
culate voice. | 5 
The ſecret purpoſe of our heart, no lefs articu/ately ſpoken to God, 


Jo 


who needs not our words to diſcern our meaning. Decay of Piety. 
ARTICULATENESS. #. J. [from articulate.) The qua- 
lity of being articulate. 39 3 50 
ARTIiCULA'TION. #. from articulate.) . 
1. The junQure, or joint of bones. 2 


ith relation to the motion of the bones in their articalations, 
there is a twofold liquor prepared for the inunction and lubrification 
of their heads, an oily one, and a mucilaginous, ſupplied by cer- 
tain glandules ſeated in the artieulationt. Ray. 
2. The act of forming words. 
I conceive that an extreme ſmall, or an extreme great ſound, 
cannot be articulate, but that the articulation requireth a mediocrity 
of ſound, : Bacon. 


By articulation I mean a peculiar motion and figure of ſome 
parts belonging to the mouth, between the throat and lips. Holder, 
3. [In botany.) The joints or knots in ſome plants, 
as the cane. 
A'RTIFICE. 2. / [artificium, Lat.] 
1. Trick; fraud; ſtratagem. 


It needs no legends, no ſervice in an unknown tongue; none of 
all theſe laborious artiſices of ignorance; none of all theſe" cloaks 
and coverings. South, 


2. Art; trade; ſkill obtained by ſcience or practice. 

ART1'FICER. 2. / [artifex, Lat.] 

1. An artiſt; a manufacturer; one by whom any 
thing is made. 


The lights, doors, and ftairs, rather directed to the uſe of the 
gueſt, than to the eye of the artificer, | 


Sidn 8 
"The great artificer would be more than ordinarily exact in > xe 


ng his own picture. 3 South. 
n the practices of artiſcert, and the manufactures of ſeveral 
kinds, the end being propoſed, we find out ways. Locke. 
2. A forger; a contriver. | 
He, ſoon aware, 

Each perturbation ſmooth'd' with outward calm, 

Artificer of fraud ! and was the firſt 

That praQtis'd falſehood under ſaintly ſhew, Milton, 

Th' grtificer of lies 

Renews th' aſſault, and his laſt batt'ry tries. Dryden. 

3. A dexterous or artful fellow : not in uſe, 
Let you alone, cunning artificer, - Ben Jonſon, 


ARTIFICIAL. adj. [artificiel, Fr.] 
1. Made by art; not natural. | 
Baſilius uſed the artificial day of torches to lighten the ſports - 


their inventions could contrive. Sidney. 
The curtains cloſely drawn the light to ſkreen, | 
As if he had contriv'd to lie unſeen : | , | 
Thus cover'd with an artificial night, 
Sleep did his office, Dryder. 


There is no natural motion perpetual; yet it doth not hinder 
but that it is poſſible to contrive ſuch an artificial revolution. 


1 2 Wilkins 
2, Fictitious ; not genuine. | 
Why, I can fmile, and murder while I ſmile, 
And cry, Content, to that which grieves my heart, 
And wet my cheeks with artificial tears. Shakeſpeare. 


The reſolution which we cannot reconcile to public good, has 
been ſupported by an obſequious party, and then with uſual me- 
thods confirmed by an artificial majority. Swift. 

3. Artful; contrived with fill. 

Theſe ſeem to be the more artificial, as thoſe of a ſingle per- 

ſon the more natural governments. a le. 
ARTIFICIAL Arguments, [In rhetorick.] Are proofs on 
conſiderations which-ariſe from the genius, induſtry, 


ox invention of the orator; which are thus called, 
| | do 
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to diſtinguiſh them from laws, authorities, citations, |, 


and the like, which are ſaid to be inar/ificial arguments. 
ArT1ricial Lines, on a ſector or ſcale, are lines ſo 
contrived as to Nr the logarithmick ſines and 
tangents ; which, by the help of the line of numbers, 
ſolve, with tolerable exaQneſs, queſtions in trigono- 
metry, navi ation, Wc, Chambers. 
ArTtiricial Numbers, are the ſame with logarithms, 
AKXTIVI CIALLY, adv. [from artificial.] 
1. Artfully ; with ſkill ; with good contrivance, 
How cunningly he made his faultineſs leſs, how artificially he 
ſet out the torments of his own conſcience, Sidney. 
Should any one be caſt upon a deſolate iſland, and find there a 
palace a#tificially contrived, and curiouſly adorned, Ray. 
2. By art ; not naturally. 
It is covered on all ſides with earth, crumbled into powder, as 


Vf it had been artificially ſifted, _ Addiſon. 
ArTiyIiClalNEgss. 1. % [from artificial.) 8 
| itt, 


ArxTiri'ciovs, adj, [from artifice.} The ſame with 
artificial, 

AxTYLLKRY. v. J. It has no plural. | artillerie, Fr.] 

1. Weapons of war; always uſed of miſſive weapons, 


And Jonathan gave his artillery unto his lad, and ſaid unto him, 
Go, carry them unto the city, 1 Samuel, 


2. Cannon; great ordnance. 
Have 1 not heard great ordnance in the field, 


And heav'ns artillery thunder im the ſkies ? Shakeſpeare, 
I'll to the Tower with all the haſte J can, 
To view th' artillery and ammunition, Shakeſpeare. 


Upon one wing the artillery was drawn, being ſixteen pieces, 


every piece having pioneers to plain the ways, Hayward. 
He that views a fort to take it, 
Plants his arriller L vr the weakeſt place, Denham, 
Au risA'N. SEL rench, ] 
1. Artiſt ; profeſſor of an art, 5 


What are the moſt judicious artiſans, but the mimicks of na- 


ture? Watton's Architefture, 
Reſt and happleſt 270% , 
Reſt of painters, If you can, 
With your many-colour'd art, 
Draw the miſtreſs of my heart. 
2. Manufacturer; low tradeſman. 
I who had none but generals to oppoſe me, muſt have an artiſan 
for my antagoniſt, Addiſon, 
Auris r. . / [artifle, Fr.] 
1. The profeſſor of an art, generally of an art manual, 
* to bulld ſhips, and dreadful ordnance caſt, 


Guardian. 


Inſtruct the ar/ifs, and reward thelr haſte, Waller. 
Rich with the (polls of many a conquer'd land, 

All arts and art Theſcus could command, 

Who ſold for hire, or wrought for better fame: 

The maſter painters and the carvers came. Dryden, 


When 1 made this, an 7% undertook to imitate it; but uſing 
another way, fell much ſhort, _ Newton's Optichs, 
2. A ſkilfal man; not a novice, | | 
If any one thinks himſelf an 47% at this, let him number up 
the parts of hls child's body. | Locke, 
A'xTLESLY, ado. [from artle/+.] 
1. In an artleſs manner ; without Kill. 
2. Naturally ; ſincerely ; without craft, 
Nature and truth, though never ſo low or vulgar, are yet pleaſing, 
when openly and arrleſly repreſented, Pope. 
A'xTL uns, adj, [from art and /e/+.) 
1. Unſkilful ; wanting art: ſometimes with the particle of. 
| The high-thoed plowman, ſhould he quit the land, 
Dryden. 


* 


Artleſi of ſtars, and of the moving ſand. 
2. Void of fraud ; as, an arte maid. 
3. Contrived without (kill ; as, an artig tale. 
ARUNDINA'CROVS, adj.' [arundinacens, Lat.] Of or 
like reeds, | Dia. 
Arxunbi'nxous, 4% [arumdinens, Lat.] Abounding 
with reeds, | | 
As. conjundt. Lali, Teut.] 
1. In the ſame manner with ſamething elſe, 
When thou doſt hear 1 am ar 1 have been, 


2 me, and thou ſhalt be ar thou waſt. Shakeſpeare, 
n linging, „ In piping, you excet! 
And ſcarce your maſter could perform & well, Dryden, 


T live #1 1 did, 1 think as 1 did, 1 love you % I did; but all 
theſe are to no purpole 1 the world will not live, think, or love at 
1 46, Swift, 
2. In the manner that. | 
Mad 4s I way, I could not hear his fate 
With filent grief, but loudly blam'd the ſtate, Dryd. Aneid, 
"The landlord, in his ſhirt as he was, taking a candle in one 
hand, and a drawn ſword In the other, ventured out of the room. 
: Arbuthnot and Pope. 
3- That: in a conſequential ſenſe. 
The cunningeſt mariners were fo conquered by the ſtorm, as 
they thought It beſt with Rricken fails to yield to be — by 
He had ſuch a dexterous proclivity, as his teachers were 2 0 
reſtraln hls forwardneſs, | Wotton, 
"Phe relations ate ſo uncertain, a+ they require a great deal of 
examination. : Bacon, 
God thall by grace prevent fin ſo ſoon, 4: to keep the foul in 
the virginity of its firſt Innocence. | South, 
4+ Iu the ſtate of another. | | 
Madam, were 1 % you, I'd take her counſel 3 
I'd (peak my own diſtreſs, A. Philips, Diflreft Mother, 
5. o_ a particular conſideration ; with a particular 
respect. ä 
Nefides that law which concerneth men a men, and that which 
belongs unto men d they are men, linked with others in ſome 
toclety 4 there Is a third which touches all ſeveral bodies politick, 
o far forth «+ one of them hath publick concerns with another, 
Hooters Keely, Polity, 
Dar'@ thou be as good as thy word now ?-— 
ws Why, Hal, thou knoweſt, a; thou art but a man, I dare but 
#1 thou art a prince, I tear thee, as 1 fear the roaring of the lion's 
help. Shateſp. Henry 1V. 
"Ihe olyeQions that are raiſed _ it as a tragedy, are ax follow, 
ray's Prof. to What 4 ye call it, 
Watts. 


6. Like ; of the ſame kind with. 
A imple dea bs one uniform idea, a: (weet, bitter, 
7. In the ſame degree with, ' 
Wherg, you, wunleſs you are &t matter blind, 
Condutt and beauteous diſpoſition find, Blachmere, 
Well haft thou ſpoke, the blue. eyed mald replies, 
Thou old man, benevolent «t wife. POM. 
$. A» if; according to the manner that would be it. 
The fquire began nigher to approach, 
And wind his horn under the cattle-wall, ; 
That with the gelte it ook 4+ it would fall. Fairy . 
They all contended to creep into his humour, and to do thats 
« of themſelves, which they conceived he defired they ſhould do. 


ted in s neſt of ſhow 
He lies, 4 he his llt did know, 


P 


119. Anſwering to ſuch, 


Aud tv the wood a more would g. 
4 


Waller, | | 


ASB 


80 hot th' aſſault, ſo high the tumult roſe, 
Als all the Dardan and Argolick race | 


Had been contracted in that narrow ſpaces Dryden. 
7 Can miſery no place of ſafety know ? 
The noiſe purſues rye whereſoc er I go, 
Ai fate ſought only me. Dryden's Aurengecbe.| 


9. According to what. | 
Who then is Paul, and who is Apollos, but miniſters by whom 
ye believed, even as the Lord gave to every man. 1 Corinth, 
'Their figure being K 10 : 
A. juſt before, I think, I hinted, | 
Alma inform'd can try the caſe, Prior. 
The republick is ſhut up in the great duke's dominions, who 
at preſent is very much incenſed againſt it. The occaſion is as 
follows, Addiſon on Italy. 
10. As it were; in ſome ſort, 
As for the daughters of king Edward IV. they thought king 
Richard had ſaid enough for them; and took them to be but as 
of the king's party, becauſe they were in his power, and at his 
diſpoſal, PE Bacan's Henry VII. 
11. While; at the ſame time that. 8 
At either end it whiſtled as it flew, 
And as the brands were green, ſo dropp'd the dew; 


Infected as it fell with ſweat of ſanguine hue, Dryden. 
"Theſe haughty words Alecto's rage 1 | 
And frighted Turnus trembled as ſhe ſpoke, Dryden. 

So the pure limpid ſtream, when foul with ſtains 
Of ruſhing torrents, and deſcending rains, 
Works itſelf clear, and as it runs refines. Addiſon's Cato, 


12. Becauſe, 


He that commanded the injury to be done, is firſt bound; then 
he that did it; and they alſo are obliged who did fo aſſiſt, as with- 
out them the thing could not have been done.“ Taylor. 

13. Becauſe it is; becauſe they are. 


15. How; in what manner. 
Men are generally permitted to publiſh books, and contradict 
others, and even themſelves, as they pleaſe, with as little danger of 


being confuted, as of being underſtood, Boyle. 
16. With; anſwering to ite or ſame, 
© Siſter, well met; whither away fo faſt ?—= 
—»Upon the like devotion as yourſelves, 
To gratulate the gentle princes there, Shakeſp. Richard III. 


17. In a reciprocal ſenſe, anſwering to as. 

Every offence committed in the ſtate of nature, may, in the 
ſtate of nature, be alſo puniſhed, and @s far forth as it uy in a 
commonwealth, "Locke, 

Alt ſure as it is good, that human nature ſhould exiſt ; ſo certain 
it iu, that the circular revolutions of the earth and planets, rather 
than other motions which might as pollibly have been, do declare 
God. : Bentley, 

18. Going before as, in a comparative ſenſe ; the firſt 
as being ſometimes underſtood, 

Sempronius is as brave a man as Cato, Addiſon. 

Bright as the ſun, and like the morning fair. Granville. 

Is it not every man's intereſt, that there ſhould be ſuch a govern- 
our of the world as deſigns our happineſs, as would govern us for 
our advantage ? . Tillotſon, 

20. Having /o to anſwer it; in a conditional ſenſe, 

At far as they carry light and conviction to any other man's un- 

derſtanding, ſo tar, I hope, my labour may be of uſe to him. Locke, 
21. So is ſometimes underſtood, 

As in my ſpeculations I have endeavoured to extinguiſh paſſion 
and prejudice, I am ſtill deſirous of doing ſome good in this par- 
ticular, Spettator, 

22. Anſwering to / conditionally, 
: So may th' auſpicious queen of love 
To thee, O ſacred ſhip, be kind; 
As thou, to whom the muſe commends 
The beſt of poets and of friends, 
Doſt thy committed pledge reſtore, _ D 
23. Before it is ſometimes redundant ; but this is 
in low language. 
As how; dear Syphax ? ' Addiſon's Cato. 
24. It ſeems to be redundant before ye ; to this time. 

Though that war continued nine years, and this hath as yet 

laſted but fix, yet there hath been much more aRion in the preſent 


war, : Addiſon. 
25. In a ſenſe of compariſon, followed by /. 
At when a dab-chick waddles through the copſe 
On feet and wings, and flies, and wades, and hops; 
Fo lab'ring on, with ſhoulders, hands, and head, 
Wide as a windmill all his figure ſpread, Pope. 


26. As ron; With reſpect to. 
As for the reſt of thoſe who have written againſt me, they deſerve 
not the leaſt notice, | | 
27. As ir; in the ſame manner that it would be i 
Anſwering their queſtions, as if it were a matter that . it. 
oc lr. 
28. As ro; with reſpect to. 
| | pray thee, fpeak to me as to thy thinkings, | 
As 4 doſt ruminate 3 and give thy worſt of thoughts 
The worſt of words. Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
They pretend, in general, to great refinements, as to what re- 
gards Chriſtianity. | Addiſon on Italy. 
1 was miſtaken at to the day, placing that accident about thirty- 
fix hours ſooner than it happened. Stoift, 
29. As WKLL As; equally with. | 
Fach man's mind has ſome peculiarity, as well ax his face, that 
diſtinguiſhes him from all others, Locke, 
It is adorned with .admirable pieces of ſculpture, as well modern 
a1 ancient, Addiſon on Italy, 
30. As Thoven; as if, | 
Theſe ſhould be at firſt gently treated, @z theugh we expected an 
impoſthumation, | Sharp's Surgery. 


ASA DULCIS. See Buxzorn. 


ASSA FOETIDGA. che Eaſt Indies, of a ſharp taſte, 
and a ſtrong offenſive ſmell ; which is ſaid to diſtil, 
during the heat of ſummer, from a little ſhrub, 

| Chambers, 

8 CCA. n. /. [aſarum, Lat.] The name of a 
plant. 

Asnx'sTINE. 4%. [from ede! Something incom- 
bultible, or that partakes of the nature and qualities 
of the Ja afbeftos, A 0 

ASBESTOS. n. . (Aαντ..] A fort of native foſſile 
lone, which may be ſplit into threads and filaments, 
from one inch to ten inches in length, very fine, 
brittle, yet ſomewhat tractable, ſilky, and of a greyiſh 
colour. It is almoſt inſipid to the taſte, indiflolable 
in water, and endued with the wonderful property of 
remaining unconſumed in the fire. But in two trials 


betore the Royal Society, a piece of cloth made of 


ASA FOETIDA. z A gum or reſin brought from 


den. 


Dryden's Fables, 4 a6 | 


ASC 


| this ſtone was found to loſe a dram of its weight each 
time. This ſtone is found in Angleſey in Wales, 
and in Aberdeenſhire in Scotland. 
ASCARIDES. n. / [ 4oxagh, from &ouapidu, to leap.] 
Little worms in the rectum, ſo called from their 
continual troubleſome motion, cauſing an intolerable 


hamber,, 


itching. | | 

7% ASCEND. v. #. [a/ſcendv, Lat.] 

1. To move upwards ; to mount; to riſe. 

Then to che heav'n of heav'ns ſhall he aſcend, 
With victory, triumphing through the air 
Over his foes and thine, | Milton, 

2. To proceed from one degree of good to another. 

By theſe ſteps we ſhall aſcend to more juſt ideas of the glory of 
you Chriſt, who is intimately united to God, and is one with 
im. Watts's Improvement ef the Mind. 
3. To ſtand higher in genealogy. 
The only inceſt was in the aſcending, not collateral branch; as 
when parents and children married, this was accounted inceſt, 
Broome"s Notes on the Odyſſey, 
Td Ascg'np. v. a. To climb up any thing. 
They aſcend the mountains, they deſcend the vallies, 
Delaney's Revelation examined, 

ASCE'NDABLE. adj. [from aſcend.] That may be af. 
cended, Dis, 

AscE"NDANT. n, , [from a/cend.] 

1. The part of the ecliptick at any particular time 
above the horizon, which is ſuppoſed by aſtrologers 
to have great influence. | 

2. Height ; elevation, | 

He was initiated, in order to gain inſtruction in ſciences that 


Quincy, 


The kernels draw out of the earth juice fit to nouriſh the tree, | were there in their highett aſcendant. Temple, 
as thoſe that would be trees themſelves, Bacon. 4. Superiority - influence, | 
N. Equally. By the aſcendant he had in his underſtanding, and the dexterity 
| Before the place of his nature, he could perſuade him very much, Clarendor, 
A hundred doors a hundred entries grace; Some ſtar, I find, 
As many voices ifſue, and the found Has giv'n thee an aſcendant o'er my mind. Dryden. 
Of Sybil's words as many times rebound. Dryden, When they have got an aſcendant over them, they ſhould ule it 


with moderation, and not make themſelves ſcarecrows, Locle. 


4. One of the degrees of kindred reckoned upwards. 
The moſt nefarious kind of baſtards, are inceſtuous baſtards, 
which are begotten between aſcendants and deſcendants in infinitum ; 
and between collaterals, as far as the divine prohibition, 
Ayliffe's Parergon, 
ASCE"NDANT. adj. 
1. Superiour ; predominant ; overpowering. | 
Chriſt outdoes Moſes, before he diſplaces him; and ſhews an 
aſcendant ſpirit above him. Sioutb. 
2. In an aſtrological ſenſe, above the horizon. 
Let him ſtudy the conſtellation of Pegaſus, which is about that 
time aſcendant. +, Brown's Vulgar Erraurs, 


Asch N DEN. 2. / {from aſcend.) Influence; power. 
Cuſtom has ſome aſcendency over underſtanding, and what at one 
time ſeemed decent, appears diſagreeable afterwards, Watt. 
ASCENSION. #. J. [aſcenſio, Lat.] V4 
1. The act of aſcending or roms frequently applied 
to the viſible elevation of our Saviour to heaven. 
Then riſing from his grave, 
Spoil'd principalities, and pow'rs, triumph'd 
In open ſhew; and, with aſcenſion bright, 


Captivity led captive through the air. Paradiſe Liſt. 


| 2+ The thing riſing, or mounting. 


Men err in the theory of inebriation, conceiving the brain doth 
only ſuffer from vaporous aſcenſions from the ſtoma g. 
- Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Ascer*ns10n, in aſtronomy, is either right or ob/:que. 
Right aſcenſion of the ſun, or a ſtar, 1s that degree 
of the equinoctial, counted from the beginning of 
Artes, which riſes with the ſun or ſtar in a right 
ſphere. Oblique 2 is an arch of the equator 
intercepted between the "firſt point of Aries, and that 
point of the equator which riſes together with a ſtar in 
an oblique ſphere, : 
AsCEg"n$10Nn-DaAY.. The day on which the aſcenſion of 
our Saviour 15 commemorated, commonly called Holy 
Thurſday ; the Thurſday but one before Whitſuntide. 
AscE"NSIONAL Difference, is the difference between the 
right and oblique aſcenſion of the ſame point to the 
ſurface of the Share, Chambers, 
Ascx"Nn$SIVE. adj. [from aſcend.] In a ſtate of aſcent: 
not in uſe, 


The cold augments when the days begin to increaſe, though the 
ſun be then aſcenſive, and returning from the winter tropick. 


: Brown's Vulgar Erraurs. 
As g' Nr. n, / [aſcenſus, Lat.] 


1. Riſe; the act of riſing; the act of mounting. 
Io him with ſwift aſcent he up return'd, 
Into his bliſsful boſom reaſſum'd 
In glory, as of old, 
2. The way by which one aſcends. 
The temple, and the ſeveral degrees of aſcent whereby men did 


climb up to the ſame, as if it had been a ſcala cœli, be all poetical 
and fabulous. : Bacon. 


Milton. 


It was a rock 
Conſpicuous far; winding with one aſcent 
Acceſſible from earth, one entrance highy 
3- An eminence, or high place. 
No land like Italy erects the ſight | 

By ſuch a vaſt aſcent, or ſwells to ſuch a height, Addiſon, 

A wide flat cannot be pleaſant in the Elyſian fields, unlels it 

be diverſified with depreſſed valleys and ſwelling aſcentt. Bently» 


To ASCERTA'IN, v. a. fenen F 91 
1. To make certain; to fix; to eſtabliſh. 


The divine law both aſcertaineth the truth, and ſupplieth unta 
us the want of other laws. Hoc ler. 


Money differs from uncoined ſilver in this, that the quantity 9 


Miltn. 


filver in each piece is aſcertained by the ſtamp. Loc be. 
2. To make confident; to take away doubt : often 
with of. | 


Right judgment of myſelf, may give me the other certainty; 

that is, aſcertain me that Jam in the number of God's children. 
Hammonds Prattical Catechiſm. 
This makes us act with a repoſe of mind and wonderful tran- 
quillity, becauſe it aſcertain us of the goodneſs of our work. 
| PIR Dryden's Dufreſn'y 
AsCERTA'INER. . from Serra. f The perſan 
that proves or eſtabliſhes. 
ASCERTAINMENT, % [from aſcertain.) A ſettled 
rule ; an eſtabliſhed ſtandard. 

For want of aſcertainment, how far a writer may expreſs his good 
wiſhes for his country, innocent intentions may be charged with 
crimes. | Swift to Lord Middicre . 

AsCE"TICK, adj. [4oxnlnc.] Employed: wholly in 
exerciſes of devotion and mortification. 

None lived ſuch lang lives as monks and hermits, ſequeſteres 
from plenty to a conſtant aſcetic courſe of the ſevereſt abſtinene* 
and devotion, b Sell. 

+ A5ce"rick 


ASH: 


Astrix, 1. /, He that retires to devotion and | 


mortification ; a hermit, 

I am far from commending thoſe aſcctich:, that, out of a pre- 
tence of keeping themſelves unſpotted from the world, take up 
their quarters in deſarts. Norris. 
| He that preaches to man, ſhould underſtand what is in man; 

and that ſkill can ſcarce be attained by an aſcetick in his ſolitudes. 


Arterbury. 
#SCII. n. J. Ir has no 8 [from a, without, and 
00% s a ſhadow. ] 'hoſe 


eople who, at certain 


times of the year, have no ſhadow at noon ; ſuch are 
the inhabitants of the torrid zone, becauſe they have| 


the ſun twice a yer vertical to them. Dia, 
Asci“T ES. . , [from &., a bladder.] A particular 
ſpecies of droply ; a ſwelling of the lower belly and 
Spending parts, from an extravaſation and collec- 
tion of water broke out of its proper veſſels. This 
caſe, when certain and inveterate, is univerſally al- 
lowed to admit of no cure but by means of the manual 
ion of tapping. | WINCY, 
ie rome two 155 95 dropſy, the anaſarca, called allo = 
cophlegmacy, when the extravatated matter ſwims in the cells of 
the membrana adipoſa; and the aſcites, when the water poſſeſſes 
the cavity of the abdomen, . Sharp”s Surgery. 
Asc1'T1CAl.. ] adj, [from aſcites.] Belonging to an 
AsC1'TICK, c aſcites ; dropſical; hydropical. 
When it is part of another tumour, it is hydropical, either ana- 
ſarcous or aſcitical. | Wiſeman's . 
Asciri“riovs. adj. [aſcititius, Lat. Supplemental; 
additional; not inherent; not original. 


Homer has been reckoned an aſcititious name, from ſome acci- 
dent of his life, ; . Pope. 
AsCR1'BABLE. adj. [from aſcribe.] That which may 
be aſcribed. in 8 . 
The greater part have been forward to reject it, upon a miſtaken 
erſuaſion, that thoſe phænomena are the effects of nature's ab- 
Lorrenry of a vacuum, which ſeem to be more fitly aſcribable to 
the weight and ſpring of the air. | Boyle, 
To ASCRIBE. v. a. [aſcribe, Lat.] 
1. To attribute to as a cauſe. 


© 


The cauſe of his baniſhment is unknown, becauſe he was un- 


willing to provoke the emperor, by aſcribing it to any other reaſon 
than what was pretended. Dryden. 


To this we may juſtly aſcribe thoſe jealouſies and encroach- 
ments, which render mankind uneaſy to one another. — Rogers. 
2. To attribute as a quality to perſons, or accident to 
ſubſtance. 5 : 
Theſe perſectious muſt be ſomewhere, and therefore may much 
better be 8 to God, in whom we ſuppoſe all other perfections 
to meet, thaa to any thing elſe. — Tillotſon. 


AsCR1IPTI1ON. . , [a/criptio, Lat.] The act of aſerib- 
ing. | | Di. 
AsCRi'pTIT10Us. adj. [aſcriptitius, Lat.] That which 
is aſcribed. | Die. 
As u. v. / [ froxinus, Lat. apc, Saxon.] 
1. A tree. | | | 
'This tree hath pennated leaves, which end in an odd lobe, The 
male flowers, which grow at a remote diſtance from the fruit, have 
no petals, but conſiſt of many ſtamina, The ovary becomes a 
ſeed veſſel, containing one ſeed at the bottom, ſhaped like a bird's 
tongue. Miller. 


— 


With which of old he charm'd the favage train, 
And call'd the mountain aſhes to the plain. 
a. The wood of the aſh. 
Let me twine 
Mine arms about that body, where againſt 
My grained 4ſ an hundred times hath broke 
And ſcar'd the moon with ſplinters. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 


AsHamsD. adj. [from ſhame.] Touched with ſhame ; 


Dryden, 


generally with of before the cauſe of ſhame if a noun, | 


and 10 if a verb. | 
Proteſs publickly the doctrine of Jeſus Chriſt, not being aſhamed 
ef the word of God, or of any practices enjoined by it. | 
Taylor's Holy Living. 
One would have thought ſhe would have ſtirr'd; but ſtrove 
With modeſty, and was aſham'd to move. Dryden. 
This I have ſhadowed, that you may not be aſhamed of that hero, 
whole protection you undertake, Dryden. 
As1-coLovRED. adj. [from / and colour. ] Coloured 
between brown and grey, like the bark of an aſhen 
branch. 
Clay, aſb-coleured, was part of a ſtratum which lay above the 
ſtrata of ſtone, Woodward on Feſſils. 
AsukN. adj, [from aſþ.] Made of aſh wood. 
, At once he ſaid, and threw ; 
His aſben ſpear, which quiver'd as it flew, Dryden. 
Asurs. u. J. wants the ſingular. [apca, Sax, aſche, 
Dutch.) 6 
1. The remains of any thing burnt. 
1 relieks would be left of it, as when aſhes remain of burned 
1e. 
This late diſſenſion, grown between the 
Burns under feigned aſbes of forg'd love, 
And will at laſt break out into a flame. Shakeſp, Henry VI. 
Aﬀſbes contain a very fertile ſalt, and are the beſt manure for cold 
lands, if kept dry, that the rain doth not waſh away their ſalt. 
i Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
2. The remains of the body ; often uſed in poetry for 


the carcaſe, from the ancient practice of burning the 


dead, 
Poor key-cold figure of a holy king ! 
Pale aſbes of the houſe of Lancaſter 


Thou bloodleſs remnant of that royal blood! Sbabeſpeare. 
To great Lacrtes I bequeath 

A taſk of grief, his ornaments of death; 

Leſt, when the fates his royal aſhes claim, 

The Grecian matrons taint my ſpotleſs name. Pope. 


Asu, . /; [with maſons.] Free ſtones as they come 
out of the quarry, of different lengths, breadths, and 
thickneſſes, 

A**HLEERING. . |; [with builders.] Quartering in 
garrets, about two foot and a half or three foot high, 
perpendicular to the floor, and reaching to the under 
ide of the rafters, Builder's Dict. 

A$sn0o'ke. adv. [from à and ſhore.] 

1. On ſhore; on the land,  *©- 


The poor Englicthman riding in the road, having all that he 
brought thither aſhore, would have been undone. Ratrigh, 
2. To the ſhore; to the land. 
e may as baotleſs ſpend our vain command, 
= on our precepts to the leviathan m4 
e aſhore, bakeſpeare's Henry V. 
May thy billows rowl a g . 
e beryl, and the golden ore. Milton's Comus. 
ya Moor'd in a Chian creek, aſpore I went, 
nd all the following night in Chios ſpent. Addiſon's Ovid. 


ASuwt DxzDaAY, . J. The firſt day of Lent, ſo called 


| 


Digby on Bodics. 


Hoek the ancient cuſtom of ſprinkligg aſhes on the 

| hea pea 

A'saw8eD. 2. /. [from ash and weed,] An herb. 

A'SHY. adj, 8 aſp.) Aſh- coloured; pale; inclining 
to a whitiſh grey. „ 

Oft have I ſeen a timely parted ghoſt | 
Of aſþsy ſemblance, meagre, pale, and bloodleſs. Shakeſpeare. 
As iR. adv. [from 4 and de.) 

1. To one ſide ;. aut of the perpendicular direction. 

The ftorm ruſh'd in, and Arcite ſtood aghaſt ; 


The flames were blown afide, yet ſhone they bright, 
Fann'd by the wind, and gave a ruffled light. 


en. 
2. To another part; out of the true direction. 

kings to haveg yet it draweth the ſubjects eyes a little aſide. Bacon. 
3. From the 2 as, to ſpeak a/ids. 


He took him afide from the multitude. Mart, vii. 33. 
A'SINARY. adj, [afinarius, Lat.] Belonging to an aſs. 


| Di. 

A*'s1n1N8, adj. I from afinus, Lat.] Belonging to an aſs. 

You ſhall have more ado to drive our dulleſt youth, our ſtocks 

and ſtubs from ſuch nurture, than we have now to hale our choiceſt 

and hopefulleſt wits to that afinine feaſt of ſow-thiſtles and bram- 

bles. Milton. 

To As k. v. a, [apcian, Saxon. 

1. To petition; to beg: ſometimes with an accuſative 
only ; ſometimes with for. | a 


When thou doſt aſt me bleſſing, I'll, kneel down, 
And aſk of thee lat ee - Shakeſpeare. 
We have nothing elſe to aſt, but that 


Which you deny already : yet will aſt, 
That, if we fail in our requeſt, the blame 
May hang upon your hardneſs, Shakeſpeare. 
In long journies, 115 your maſter leave to give ale to the 3 
wift. 
2. To demand; to claim: as, to aſt a price for. goods. 
Aſt me never ſo much dowry and gift, and I will give according 
as ye ſhall ſay unto me: but give me the damſel to wife, 
| | Geneſis, xxxiv. 12+ 
He ſaw his friends, who, whelm'd beneath the waves, 
Their funeral honours claim'd, and 4 d their quiet graves. 


Dryden's Hneid. 
3. To 2 8 NY 
O inhabitant of Aroer, ſtand by the way and 7 aſe him that 
flieth, and her that eſcapeth, and ſay, what is done 
l 5 | Jeremiah, xlvili. 19. 
4. To enquire; with after before the thing. 
He ſaid, wherefore is it that thou doſt aſt after my name? And 
he bleſſed him there. Geneſis, xxxli. 29. 
5. To require, as phyſically neceſſary, 
As it is a great point of art, when our matter requires it, to en- 
large and veer out all ſail z ſo to take it in and contract it, is no 
leſs praiſe when the argument doth aft it. Ben Jonſon. 
A lump of ore in the bottom of a mine will be ſtirred by c] 
men's ſtrength ; which, if you bring it to the top of the earth, will 
aſk fix men to ſtir it, © Bacon. 
The adminiſtration paſſes into different hands at the end of 
two months, which contributes to diſpatch : but any exigence of 
ſtate aſks a much longer time to conduct any deſign to its maturity. 


4 hen 


To ASK. v. 1. ö 


1. To petition ; to beg: with for before the thing. 
My ſon, haſt thou finned? do ſo no more, but aft pardon for 
thy former ſins. cclus, xxl. 1. 
If he aft for bread, will he give him a ſtone? Matt. vii. 9. 


2. To make enquiry ; with for or of before the thing. 
To. enquire. 


Stand ye in the ways, and ſee, and aft for the old paths, where 
is the good way, and walk therein, and ye ſhall find reſt for your 
ſouls, Ferem. vi. 16. 

For aſt now of the days that are paſt, which were before thee, 
ſince the day that God created man upon the earth, and aft from 
the one ſide of heaven unto the other, whether there hath been any 
ſuch thing as this great thing is, or hath been heard like it. 


Deut. iv. 32+ 
As k, As H, As, do all come from the Saxon ære, an aſh 


tree. | Gibſon's Camden. 
ASKA NCR. | adv. Sideways ; obliquely. 


A8KA'UNCE., 
Zelmane, keeping a countenance aſtance, as ſhe underſtood him 
Sidney. 


not, told him, it became her evil. 
| His wanniſh eyes upon them bent aſtance, 
And when he ſaw their labours well ſucceed, 
He wept for rage, and threaten'd dire miſchance. 
Some ſay, he bid his angels turn aſtance 
The poles of earth, twice ten degrees, and more, 


From the ſun's axle ; they with labour puſh'd 
Oblique the centrick globe. 


Ask Au Nr. adv, Obliquely z on one ſide, 
| At this Achilles roll'd his furious eyes, 
Fix'd on the king aftaunt ; and thus replies, 
O, impudent. | 
Since the ſpace, that lies on either ſide 
The ſolar orb, is without limits wide, 
Grant that the ſun had happen'd to prefer 
A ſeat aſtaunt, but one diameter: 
Loſt to the light by that unhappy place, 
This globe had lain a frozen loanſome maſs. 
ASK BR. =. J. [from aft.] | 
1. Petitioner, 


Fairfax. 


Milton. 


D ryden, 


Blackmore, 


Have you 
Ere now denied the aſter ? and now again 


On him that did not aſk, but mock, beſtow. 
The greatneſs of the 4 
had been ſufficient to 


2. Enquirer, 
Every aſter being ſatisfied, we may conclude, that all their con- 
ceptions of being in a place are the ſame, Digby of Bodies. 
Ask RR. . /. A water newt. 


Asx R“ w. adv. [from a and ftew.] Aſide; with con- 
tempt. | 

| For when ye mildly look with lovely hue, 
Then is my foul with life and love inſpir'd : 


But when ye lowre, or look on me aſteto 
Tumble f 


Then take it, Sir, as it was writ, 
Nor look. aſkew at what it ſaith 3 
There's no petition in it. Prior, 


To ASLA'KE. v. a. [from a and /ake, or /lack.) To 
remit ; to mitigate; to ſlacken. Obſolete. 
But this continual, cruel, civil war 
No ſkill can ſtint, nor reaſon can flake. Spenſer. 
Whilſt ſeeking to aſlale thy raging fire, 21 
Thou in me kindleſt much more great deſire, Spenſer, 
AsLA Nr. adv, [from à and ant.] Obliquely ; on on 
fide ; not perpendicularly. 
There is a willow grows aſlant a brook, 
That ſhews his hoar leaves in the glaſſy ftream. Shak. Ham. 
He fell j the ſhaft 


| | Drove thro? his neck aſlant ; he ſpurns the ground, 


Shakeſpeare, 
„and the ſmallneſs of the thing aſked, 
rce his requeſt, Soutb. 


enſer. 


And the ſoul iſſues through the weazon's wound, Dryden, 


Dryd, 2. 


He had no brother; which though it be a comfortable thing for | 


| Glanc'd on the ground; wi 


| 6. Diſpoſition of a planet to other planets, 


ASP 


Ast R' sr. adv. I from a-and rep.] 
1. Sleeping; at reſt. N 
| How many thouſands of my pooreſt ſubjects 
Arte at this hour O gentle ſleep, 
Nature's ſoft nurſe, have I frighted thee ! 
The diligence of trade, and noiſetul gain, 
And luxury more late afleep were laid : 
All was the night's, and, in her filent 
No ſound the ref of nature did invade. f 5 
There is no difference between a perſon aſleep, and in an apo- 
plexy, but that the one can be awaked, and the other tannot. 
Arbuthnot on Diet 
To ſleep. 


If a man watch too long, it is odds but he will fall 


Bacon Eſſays. 
Thus done the tales, to bed they credy, | 

By whiſpering winds ſoon Jull'd aſleep. Milton, 

As lo E. adv. [from à and, fope.) With declivity 3 
obliquely ; not perpendicularly: | 

Set them not upright, ' but aſlope, a reaſonable depth under the 

ground. Bacon. 

The curſe 


— 
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labour I muſt earn 
My bread : what harm? Idleneſs had been worſe: 


My labour will ſuſtain me, | Miltons | 
The knight did ſtoop, 
And ſate on further fide aſlope. Hudibras. 


As0'MaTOvs, adj. [from a, priv. and da; a body.] 

Incorporeal, or without a body. 
Asp. 1. J. [aſpir, Lat.] A kind of ſerpent; 
A'spicx. Jwhoſe poiſon kills without a poſſibility of 
applying any remedy. It is ſaid to be very ſmall, 
and peculiar to Egypt and Lybia. Thoſe that are 
bitten by it, die within three hours ; and the manner 
of their dying being by ſleep, without any pain, 
Cleopatra choſe it, Calmet. 
High- minded Cleopatra, that with ſtroke 


Of ps ſting herſelf did kill, Fairy Queens 
corpion, and and arophiſbena dire, | 
And dipſas, | * 5 Mien. 
As P. n./. A tree, See As EN. 


ASPALATHUS. . J. (Latine] os 
1. A plant called the roſe of Jeruſaleni, or our lady's roſe, 
2. The wood of a prickly tree, heavy, oleaginous, ſome- 
what ſharp and bitter to the taſte, Aalathus affords 
an oil of admirable ſcent, reputed one of the beſt 
perfumes, | Chambers. 
I gave a ſweet ſmell like cinnamon and aſpelathus, and I yielded 
a pleaſant odour like the beſt myrrh. Ecclus, xxiv. 
AsPA'RAGUS. 2. % [Lat.] The name of a plant. It 
has a roſaceous flower of ſix leaves, placed orbicu- 
larly, out of whoſe centre riſes the pointal, which 
turns to a ſoft globular berry, full of hard ſeeds. 
A affect ith a fetid ſmell, ef 17 
agus affects the urine with a fetid e if cut 
mer are white; and therefore have been Na a l, ſome 
phyſficians, as not friendly to the kidneys : when they are older, 
and begin to ramify, they loſe this quality; but then they are not 
ſo agreeable, Arbuthnot on Alimentt. 
A*'SPECT. . / [aſpefus, Lat. It appears ariciently 
to have been pronounced with the accent on the laſt 
ſyllable, which is now placed on the firſt. 
1. Look; air; appearance. 
I have preſented the tongue under a double » ſuch as may 
Juſtify the definition, that it is the beſt and worſt part. 
Government of the Tongue. 
They are, in my judgment, the image or picturs of a great ruin; 
and have the true aſpe& of a world lying In its rubbiſh. 
3 Burnet's Tbeory. 
2. Countenance; look. 
| Thoſe eyes of thine from mine have drawn ſalt tears, 
Sham'd their aſpe#s with ſtore of childiſh drops, 


Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
I am fearful : wherefore frowns he thus ? 


"Tis his aſpe& of terrour. All's not well. Sbaleſpeare. 
Yet had his aſpe& nothing of ſevere, | | 
But ſuch a face as promis'd him ſincere, Dryden. 


Then ſhall thy Craggs (and let me call him mine 
On the caſt ore another Pollio ſhine; 


With aſp:&# open ſhall ere@ his head. Popes 
3- Glance; view; act of beholding. | 
Fairer than faireſt, in his faining eye, . 
Whoſe ſole aſpe he counts felicity. Spenſer. 
When an envious or an amorous aſpect doth infect the ſpirits of 
another, there is joined both affection and imagination. | 
3 Bacon 'i Natural Hiſtory. 
4. Direction towards any point; view; poſition. 
The ſetting ſun — 
Slowly deſcended; and with right aſpec# 
Againſt the e gate of Paradiſe 
| Levell'd his ev'ning rays» Paradiſe Loſi. 


I have built a ſtrong wall, faced to the ſouth aſpe&# with por 

: | wif. 

5. Diſpoſition of any thing to ſomething elle ; relation. 
The light got from the oppoſite arguings of men of parts, ſhew- 

ing the different fides of things, and their various aſpe#s and pro- 


babilities, would be quite loſt, if every one were obliged to ſay 
after the ſpeaker. | Locke. 


There's ſome ill planet reigns, 
I muſt be patient till the heavens look 
With an aſpe& more favourable, Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
Not unlike that which aftrologers call a conjunRion of planets, 


of no very benign aſpe# the one to the other. Wetton. 
To the blank moon | 
Her office they preſcrib'd : to th' other five 
Their planetary motions, and ue 
In ſextile, ſquare, and trine, and oppoſite, Paradiſe Left. 


Why does not every fingle ſtar ſhed a ſeparate influence, and 
have dee with other ſtars of their own conſtellation ? 


Bentley's Sermons, 


To As ETC r. v. a. [aſpicie, Lat.] To behold : not uſed, 


Happy in their miſtake, thoſe people whom 
The northern pole _—_— 3 whom fear of death 
(The greateſt of all human fears) ne'er moves, Temple. 
As8PE'CTABLE, adj. [ aſpefabilis, Lat.] Viſible; being 
the object of ſight, . 
He was the ſole cauſe of this aſpeFable and perceivable univerſal. 
Raleigh. 


To this uſe of informing us what is in this | agree world,,we 
ſhall find the eye well fitted. | | Ray on the Credtion. 


A8PECTION, 2. J [from aſpect.] Beholding ; view. 


A Mooriſh queen, upon ape ian of the picture of Andromeda, 
conceived and brought forth a fair one. rotun. 


AsrEx, or As r. 1. /. [e/pþe, Dutch; 4%, Dan. epre, 
trembling, Sax. Somner.] See PoPLaR, of which it 


is a ſpecies. The leaves of this tree always tremble. 
The aſpen or aſp tree hath leaves much the ſame with the 


only much ſmaller, and not ſo white. Mortimer. 
The builder oak ſole king of foreſts all, | 

The aſpen, good for ſtatues, the cpyrels funeral, Spenſer. 

| A'sPEN» 


ASP 
or aſpen. ] a 


tree. 


A“. adj. from 
1, Belonging to the a 


Oh! had the monſter ſeen thoſe lily hands 
Tremble like aſpen leaves upon a lute, Sbaleſpeare. 
No gale diſturbs the trees, 
Nor aſpen leaves confeſs the gentleſt breeze, Gay. 
2. Made of aſpen wood, 


A'SPER. adj, bem. Rough ; rugged. This word 1 
have found only in the following paſſage, ; 
All baſe notes, or "ny treble notes, give an aſper ſound ; for that 
the baſe ſtriketh more air than it can well ſtrike equally. * Bacon, 
To N'SPERATE, v. a. [aſpero, Lat.] To roughen; to 
make rough or uneven. 
'Thote corpuſcles of colour, infinuating themſelves into all the 
pores of the body to be dyed, may aſperate its ſuperficies, according 
to the bigneſs and textute of the corpulcles, Boyle, 


 AsyLRA'T1ON, . / [from aſperate.] A making 1 
it. 


AvrrRifo't,1ous, adj, [from fer, rough, and folium, 
a leaf, Lat.] One of the diviſions of plants, ſo called 
from the roughneſs of their leaves. 

AsrHA iv. 1. J [afperitas, Lat.] 

1. Unevenneſs ; roughneſs of ſurface. 

Sometiches the pores and aſperities ofþd 
 menſurate to the particles of hs liquor, that they glide over the 
ſurface, Boyle, 

2. Roughneſs of ſound ; harſhneſs of pronunciation. 

3. Roughneſs or ruggedneſs of temper ; moroſeneſs ; 
ſourneſs ; crabbedneſs, | 

The charity of the one, like kindly exhalations, will deſcend in 
ſhowers of bleſſings 3 but the rigour and aſpetity of the other, in a 
ſevere doom upon ourſelves, overnment of the T 1 * 


Avoid all unſeemlineſs and aſperity of carriage z do nothing that 
may argue a peeviſh or froward ſpirit. , Rogers. 


bodies are ſo incom- 


ArvkRna'riOnN, . |. [afpernatio, Lat.] Neglect; diſ-| 


Dia: 


regard, 
Aru. adj. [aſper, Lat.] Rough; uneven. 


Black and white are the moſt aſperous and unequal of colours z 
ſo like, that it is hard to diſtinguiſh them : black is the moſt 
rough, ; Boyle, 

To ASPERSE, v. a. [aſpergo, Lat.] To beſpatter 
with cenſure or calumny, 

In the buſineſs of Ireland, beſides the opportunity to 22 the 
king, they were ſafe enough, arendon, 

Curb that Impetuous tongue, nor raſhly vain, 
And fingly mad, aſperſe the fov'reign reign» 
Unzuftly poets we aſperſe, 
Truth ſhines the brighter clad in verſe, 
Asvpu"noion, m |, [afperfio, Lat.] 
1. A ſprinkling, 
If thou doſt break her virgin knot, before 
All tanctimonlous ceremonies, 
No (Weet afperfiont ſhall the heav'ns let fall, 
"To make this contract grow. many Ns 

It exhibity a mixture of new conceits and old, whereas the in- 
auratſon gives the new unmixed, otherwiſe than with ſome little 
415 ot the old, for taſte's ſake, Bacon. 

2. Calumny ; cenſure, 


Pope, 
Swift, 


The ſame deren of the king, and the ſame grounds of a | 


rebellion, Dryden, 
 AvrMA'LTICK, adj, [from te.] Gummy ; bitu- 


minous, 
* 


And with aſpba/tich Mime, broad as the gate, 
Doep to the roots of hell, the gather'd wok. 
They taſten'd. | Milton. 

ASPHALTOS, n./. [aopanis, bitumen.) A folid, 
brittle, black, bituminous, inflammable ſubſtance, 
reſembling pitch, and chiefly found ſwimming on the 
{urface of the Lacus A/jdhaltiter, or Dead Sea, where 
anciently ſtood the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah. 
It is calt up in the nature of liquid pitch, from the 
bottom of this ſea; and, being thrown upon the 
water, (wims like other fat bodies, and condenſes 
gradually, | 

ASPHALTUM, . ,, Lat.] A bituminous ſtone found 
near the ancient Babylon, and lately in the province 
of Neutchitel ; which, mixed w;th other matters, 
makes an excellent cement, incorruptible by air, and 
impenetrable by water; ſuppoſed to be the mortar ſo 
much celebrated among the ancients, with which the 
walls of Babylon were laid, Chambers, 

A*'svnHoODKl, mn /, [Vilie-aſdbedelns, Lat.] Day-lily, A, 

| Phodels were by the ancients planted near burying- 
places, in order to ſupply the manes of the dead 
with nouriſhment, 

« By thote happy fouls who dwell 
In yellow me 6 of el. 
A'*P1CK. „% [See Anr.] The name of a ſerpent. 
mY did | e ape th' invenom'd aſpich's rage, 
And all the fiery monſters of the delart, 

3 "To tee this day ? 

Yo ASPIRATE. v. a. 
with aſpiration, or ful 
 bouſe, and bog, | 

To Avrinath, wn [ofpire, Lat.] To be pronounced 
With full breath. | 

Where a vowel ends a word, the noxt begins either with a con- 
ſonant, or what ja Its equivalent g for our ww and b afpirates I. yd. 

Avr. ad}, [afiratur, Lat.] Pronounced with 
full breath. " 

For their being pervious, you may call them, if you pleaſe, per- 
ſpiratez but yet they are not ate, bs e. with ſuch an afpiration 


** *. 1 Helder. 
AxrikatiON „% [afdiratio, Lat. 


1, A breathing after an ardent wr} 3 


of a wiſh tor (piritual bleſſings, 


Pope. 


All lißn. 
aſpire, Lat.] To pronounce 
reath z as we aſpirate hor/e, 


A tout inipired with the warmeſt aſpiration; aſter celeſtial beat]. 


twile, keeps Its powers attentive, Wattr, 


2. The act of aſpiring, or deſiring ſomekhing high and 
great. 
"Tis he 1 ken the manner of his galt; 
He rites an his twe 4 that (pirit of his 
In ute Vifts him from the earth. Sbateſpeare. 
4. The pronunciation of a vowel with full breath. 


H is only 4 guttural aſpirations . e., a more forcible impulſe of 
the breath tom the lungs. edder, 


Po ASPURE. . s. [e, Lat.) 
1. To defire with eagerneſs ; to pant after ſomething 
. : ſometimes with the particle 7e. 
Mott excellent lady, no expettation lu others, nor hope in him- 
(elf, could ede higher mark, than to be thought worthy to be 
pralted by you, —_— 


2 
Mis father's grave connettars, by whoſe meant he had ——_ fo 
tho Kingdom, he cruclly tortured, | eller, 
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Hence ſprings that univerſal ſtronz deſire, 
Which all men have of immortality : . 
Nat ſome few ſpirits unto this thought aſpire, 


But all men's minds in this united be. Davies. 
Horace did ne'er aſpire to epic buys: 
Nor lofty Maro ſtoop to lyrick lays. Roſcommon. 
Till then a helpleſs, hopeleſs, homely ſwain ; 
I ſought not freedom, nor aſpir'd to gain. Dryden, 
Alpiring to be gods, if angels fell, 
Aſpiring to be angels, men rebel. Pope, 


2. Sometimes with after. | 0 
Thoſe are raiſed above ſenſe, and aſpire after immortality, who 
believe the perpetual duration of their ſouls. Tillotſon. 
There is none of us but who would be thought, throughout the 
whole courſe of his lite, to aſpire after immortality. Altterbury. 
3. To riſe; to tower. | 
There is betwixt that ſmile we would aſpire to, 
That ſweet aſpect of princes and our ruin, 
More pangs and fears than war or women have. Shakeſpeare. 
My own breath till foment the fire, 
Which flames as high as fancy can aſpires Waller, 
AsP1RER, n./; [from afpire.] One that ambitiouſly 
ſtrives to be greater than he is. 
They ween'd 
To win the mount of God; and on his throne 
To ſet the envier of His ſtate, the proud : 
Aſpirer : but their thoughts prov'd fond and vain, Milton, 
As rox TATION, . /+ [aſdortatio, Lat.] A m__ 
away. ; ; ict, 
AsqQu1'wT, ad. from aand ſuint.] Obliquely ; not in 
the ſtraight line of viſion. 
A ſingle guide may direct the way better than five hundred, 
who have contrary views, or look aſquint, or ſhut their eyes. Swift. 
Ass. n. . [aſinus, Lat.] : 
1. An animal of burden, remarkable for ſluggiſhneſs, 
patience, hardineſs, coarſeneſs of food, and long life. 


You have among you many a purchas'd ſlave, 
Which, like your 4%, and your dogs and mules, 
You uſe in abject and in (laviſh part, | 


' Becauſe you bought them. | Shakeſpeare. 
2. A ſtupid, heavy, dull fellow; a dolt. 
I do begin to perceive that I am made an aſs. Shakeſpeare. 


That ſuch a crafty mother 
Should yield the world to this afs !--a woman that 
Bears all down with her brain; and yet her fon 
Cannot take two from twenty, for his heart, 
And leave eighteen. 
To ASSAIL. v. a. [afailler, Fr.] 
1. To attack in a hoſtile manner; to aſſault; to fall 
upon; to invade, | 
So when he ſaw his flatt'ring arts to fail, 
With greedy force-he 'gan the fort t' afſail. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Fairy Queen. 


2, To attack with argument, cenſure, or motives ap- 


plied to the paſſions, 


My gracious lord, here in the parliament 


Let us i, the family of York. Shakeſpeare. 
She will not ſtay the fiege of loving terms, .» 
Nor bide th' encounter of afailing eyes. Shakeſpeare. 


How have | fear'd your tate! but fear'd it moſt, 


When love ; mph you on the Libyan coaſt, Dryden. 
All books he reads, and all he reads faite 
From Dryden's Fables down to D—=y's Tales. Pope. 
In vain 'Thaleftris with reproach afſails 
For who can move when fair Belinda fails ? Pope, 
be 


As8A1"LABL8. adj, [from aſail.] That which may 
attacked, | 
Banquo, and his Fleance, lives. 
hut in them nature's copy 's not eternal. 
here's comfort yet, they are afſailable. Shakeſpeare. 


A88AILANT. 1. /½ [afſaillant, Fr.] He that attacks; 
in oppoſition to defendant. 
The lame was ſo well encountered by the defendants, that the 
— of the aſſailants did but increaſe the loſs, Hayward. 
U put myſelf in poor and mean attire, 
And with a kind of umber ſmirch my face, | 
The like do you 3 fo ſhall we paſs along, 
| Shakeſpeare, 


And never (tir aſſailants, | 
As$A"1LANT. adj. Attacking z invading, 
And as ev'ning dragon came, 
Aſſailant on the perched rooſts 
Of tame villatick fowl, Milton, 


As8A"11.kR. . [ from hi.] One who attacks another. 
5 Palladius heated, fo purtued our afſailers, that one of 3 
ms 5 dncy. 
AssA YA NR. . /; A little animal of Virginia, which 
is ſaid to fly by ſtretching out its ſhoulders and its 
kin, and is called in Englih the flying ſquirrel. 
Trevoux, 
A8%4"RT, . % cart, from efarter, Fr. to clear away 
wood in a foreſt. } An offence committed in the 
foreſt, by plucking up thoſe woods by the roots, that 
are thickets or coverts of the foreſt, and by e 
them as plain as arable land.“ Convell, 
To Ass NAT. . a. [efartir, Fr.] To commit an aſſart. 
See Ass ARr. 
ASS ASSIN. Tn. / [afaffin, Fr. a word brought 
As8A'88$INATs. { originally from Aſia, where, about 
the time of the holy war, there was a ſet of men 
called a/a//ins, as is ſuppoſed for Arſacidæ, who killed 
any man, without regard to danger, at the command 
of their chief.] A murderer ; one that kills by trea- 
chery, or ſudden violence. 
In the very moment as the knight withdrew from the duke, this 
2 11 gave him, with a back blow, a deep wound into his left 
1 


Us Wotton. 
The Syrian king, who, to ſurprize 
One man, in like, had levy'd war, 
War unproclaim'd, Milton, 


The old King is juſt murdered, and the perſon that did it is 
unknown, Let the ſoldiers ſeize him for one of the afſa/finates, 
and let me alone to accuſe him afterwards, ryden. 

Here hir'd et for their gain invade, 
And treach'rous pols\ners urge their fatal trade, Creech, 

When the hears of a murder, the enlarges more on the guilt of 
the ſuftering perfon, than of the aſſaſſin. Aitdiſon. 

Oreſtes brandiſh'd the revenging (word, 
Slew the dire 9 and gave to fun'ral flame 


The vile „, and adult'rous dame. Pope. 
Uſeful, we grant, it ſerves what life requires; 
But, dreadful too, the dark aſafſin hires, Pepe. 


Ass siN ATE. . % [from .] The crime of an 
aſſaſſin ; murder. . 

Were not all eaten and po 
chaſtifed, if the meannels of the offenders indemnified them from 
puniſhment ? Pope. 

To A884"$$1NATR. v. a. [from afaſin.] 
1. To murder by violence, ; 


Help, neighbours, my houte is broken open by force, and 
ravithed, and like to be dae. DR ot Ot. 


ular infurreQions wrongfully 


I am 
Dryden. 


ASSAULT. . / [affault, French. ] 


I 
ASS. 


What eould provoke thy madneſs #4. 
Io aſſaſſinate ſo great, ſo brave a man Philip, 
2. To way-lay ; to take by treachery. This meaning iz 
5 * to Milton. | 
Such uſage as your honourable lords 
Afford me, aſſaſſmated and betray'd, 
Who durſt not, with your whole united pow'rs, 
In fight withſtand one ſingle and unarm d. Milton. 
Ass AssI NATION. n. % [from aſſaſſinate.] The act of 
aſſaſſinating; murder by violence. 
It were done quickly, if th' aſſaſſination 
Could trammel up the conſequence. Shakeſpeare, 
The duke finiſh'd his courſe by a wicked aſſaſſinatior. Clarendon, 
As88as8$1na"TOR, . / [from afaffinate.] Murderer ; 
mankiller; the perſon that kills another by violence, 
As8Aa"T10N. n./, [afſatus, roaſted, Lat.] Roaſting, 
The egg expiring leis in the elixation or boiling ; whereas, in the 
aſſation or roaſting it will ſometimes abate a drachm. 
| : Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


1. Attack; hoſtile onſet : oppoſed to defence. 
' Her ſpirit had been invincible againſt all afaults of affection. 


. | Shakeſpeare, 

Not to be ſhook thyſelf, but all aſſaults 
Baffling, like thy hoar cliffs the loud ſea wave. Thomſen, 
2. Storm : oppoſed to /ap or fe | 
aſon took at leaſt a thouſand men, and ſuddenly made an 
J upon the city. 2 Mac, v. 5. 
After ſome days ſiege, he reſolved to try the fortune of an 
aſſault ; he ſucceeded therein ſo far, that he had taken the principal 


tower and fort, _ Bacon, 
3. Hoſtile violence. | 
Themſelves at difcord fell, f 
And cruel combat join'd in middle ſpace, 
With horrible afau/t and fury fell. Fairy Quern. 


4. Invaſion ; hoſtility ; attack. 


After ſome unhappy aſjaults upon the prerogative by the parlia. 
ment, which produced its diflolution, there followed a compoſure, 


| Clarendon. 

Theories, built upon narrow foundations, are very hard to be 
ſupported againſt the aſſaults of oppoſition. oc le. 

5. In law. A violent*kind of injury offered to a 
man's perſon. It may be committed by offerin 
of a blow, or by a fearful ſpeech, Cowell, 


6. It has upon before the thing aſſaulted, 


To Ass ALT. v. a. [from the noun.] To attack; to 
invade; to fall upon with violence. | 
The king granted the 2 to gather themſelves together, and ta 
ſtand for their life, to deſtroy all the power that 8 aſſault them. 
: b. viii. 11. 
Before the gates the eries of babes new- born, 4 
Whom fate had from their tender mothers torn, 
Aſſault his ears. 
New curſed ſteel, and more accurſed gold, 
Gave miſchief birth, and made that miſchief bold: 
And double death did wretched man invade, 
By ſteetaffiulted, and by gold betray d. 


Dryden, 
As8A"ULTER, . / [from aſſault.) One who violently 
aſſaults another. = 
Neither liking their eloquence, nor fearing their might, we ef. 
teemed few ſwords, in a juſt defence, able to reſiſt many unjuſt 
aſſaulters, | Sidney. 
ASSA'Y, 2. / [:/aye, Fr. from which the ancient wri- 
ters borrowed aſſay, according to the ſound, and the 
latter e/ay, according to the writing; but the ſenſes 
now differing, they may be conſidered as two words.] 
1. Examination ; trial. | 


This cannot 
By no aſſay of reaſon. Tis a pageant, 
To ace in falſe gaze. 


Shakeſprars 
2. In law. The examination of meaſures and weights 
uſed by the clerk of the market. Convell. 


3. The firſt entrance upon any thing; a taſte for trial. 
For well he weened, that fo glorious bait | 
Would tempt his gueſt to take thereof 4ſ%% · Fairy Queen. 
4. Trial by danger or diſtreſs ; difficulty; hardſhip. 
She heard with patience all unto the end, 
And ſtrove to maſter ſorrowful aſſay. Fairy Que, 
The men he preſt but late, 
To hard efays unfit, unſure at need, 
Yet arm'd to point in well attempted plate, 
Be ſure to find 
What I foretel thee, many a hard aſſay 
Of dangers, and adverſities, and pains, 
Ere thou of Iſrael's ſceptre get faſt hold. 
To Ass Av. v. a. [efayer, Fr.] 


1. To make trial of ; to make experiment of. 
One that to bounty never caſt his mind, 
Ne thought of honour ever did aſſay 

Hlis baſer breaſt, | Spenſer, 

Gray and Bryan obtained leave of the general a little to 
them; and ſo with ſome horſemen charged them home. Hayward. 

What unweighed behaviour hath this drunkard picked out of 
my converſation, that he dares in this manner aſſay me? Shakeſ. 

2. To apply to, as the touchſtone in ai metals, 

hom thus afflicted when ſad Eve beheld, 
Deſolate where ſhe ſat, approaching nigh, 
Soft words to his fierce patlion ſhe aſay'd. 

3. To try; to endeavour, - 

David girded his (word upon his armour, and he aſſayed to go, 
for he had not proved it, 1 Sam. xvii. 39+ 

As8A*'YER. #. . [from aſſay.) An officer of the mint, 
for the due trial of ſilver, appointed between the 

' maſter of the mint and the merchants that — 
ſilver thither for exchange. Coatoll. 

The ſmelters come up to the afſayers within ope in twenty. 

| | Weodwward on Foffili+ 
AS#8CTA'TION. . /. [aſſectatio, Lat.] Attendance, 
or waiting upon. Did. 

Ass ECU“T ION. . from aſe, aſſecutum, to ob- 
tain.] Acquirement; the act of obtaining. 

By the canon law, a perſon, after he has been in full poſſeſſion 
of a ſecond henefice, cannot return again to his firſt z becauſe it 
is immediately void by his afſecution of a ſecond, Ayliffe's Taraf. 

AS$k"MBLAGE. . / [ aſſemblage, Fr.] 

1. A collection; a number of individuals brought to 
gether. It differs from aſſembly, by being applied 
only, or chiefly, to things; ami being uſed only, 
or 1 of perſons. . 

All that we amalſs together in our thoughts is poſitive, and the 
aſſemblage of a great number of poſitive ideas ot tpace or 2 


00 be. 
2. The ſtate of being aſſembled. 
O Hartford, fitted or to ſhine in courts 
With unaffected grace, or walk the plains 
With innocence and meditation join'd 
In ſoft a/ſemblage, liften to my ſong ! Thomſon 


7. ASSE-MBLE. +. @. [afem3ler, Fr.] To bring w. 
| ; gether 


Dryden, 


> 


F. airſar, 


Milton, 


| Miles. 


4 
in 


ASS 


ether into one place; It is uſed both of perſons and 


ings. ; 

he ſhall . 
5 outcaſts of and gather together the di 
mw He wonders for what end you have aſſembled 


ed of Ju- 
[/aiab, xi. 12. 


Such troops of citizens to come to him. Shakeſpeare. 
7 As38'MBLB. v. 2. To meet together. 0 
Theſe men aſſembled. and found Daniel praying. Daniel. 


AssEMBL N. 1. . [afemblie, Fr.] A company met to- 
. | 15 
Of this ſo noble and ſo fair aſſembly, 


This night to ineet liere. Sbateſpeare. 
Ass xv T. 5. LaHenſus, Lat.] 
1. The act of agreeing to any thing. 

| Witnout the king's aſſent or khowledge, 

You wrought to be a legate. Sbakeſp. Henry VIII. 


ith is the aſſent to any propoſition, not thus made out by the 
e of wi but upon the credit of the propoſer. Locke, 
All the arguments. on both fides muſt be laid in balance, and, 
upon the whole, the underſtanding determine its aſſent. Locke. 
Conſent ; agreement. | 
” To urge any Eng upon the church, requiring thereunto that 
religious aſſent of chriſtian belief, wherewith the words of the ho- 
ly prophets arg received, and not to ſhew it in ſcripture; this did 
the Fathers evermore think unlawful, impious, and . 
; ere 
The evidence of God's own teſtimony, added unto the natural 
aſſent of reaſon concerning the certainty of them, doth not a lit- 
tle comfort and confirm the ſame. $6 Hooker. 
To ASSENT. v. a. [affentire, Lat.] To concede ; to 
yield to, or agree to. | 
And the Jews alſo aſſented, ſaying, that theſe things were ſo. 
Acts, xxiv. 9. 
AsszNTA“TIOx. #. F [aſſentatio, Lat.] Compliance 
with the opinion of another out of flattery or diſſimu- 
lation. Dis. 


Ass NTMENT. #./. [from aſſont.] Conſent. 
Their arguments are but precarious, and ſubſiſt upon the charity 
of our afſentments. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


To ASSERT. v. a. [afſero, Lat.] 


1. To maintain; to defend either by words or actions. 


Your forefathers have aſſerted the party which they choſe till 
death, and died for its defence, _ Dryden. 


2. To affirm; to declare poſitively. 
3. To claim; to vindicate a title to. 
. Nor can the groveling mind, 
In the dark dungeon of the limbs confin'd, 
Aſert the native ſkies, or own its heav'nly kind. 
ASSERTION. . [from 4eert.] 
1. The act of aſſerting. 
2. Poſition advanced. 8 


Dryden. 


If any affirm the earth doth move, and will not believe with 


us it ſtandeth ſill, becauſe he hath probable reaſons for it, and 

I no infallible ſenſe or reaſon againſt it, I will not quarrel with 
his affertion. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Ass RKTIVE. adj. [from aſſert.) Poſitive 3 dogmatical ; 
peremptory. 
He was not ſc fond of the principles he undertook to illuſtrate, 

ns to boaſt their certainty z propoſing them not in a confident 
and afertive form, but as probabilities and hypotheſes. Glanville, 
Ass:RTOR. . , [from art.] Maintainer; vindi- 
cator ; ſupporter ; affirmer. | | 

Among th' afſertors of free reaſon's claim, 


Our nation's not the leaſt in worth or fame. Dryden. 
Faithful aſſertor of thy country's cauſe, ; 
Britain with tears ſhall bathe thy glorious wound. Prior. 


It is an uſual piece of art to undermine the authority of fun- 
damental truths, by pretending to ſhew how weak the proofs are, 
which their aſſertors employ in defence of them. Atterbury. 

To Ass ECK VE. v. a, [afſervio, Lat.] To ſerve, help, 
or ſecond. Dick. 
To ASSE'SS. v. a. [from Wenz Ital. to make an 
equilibrium, or balance.] To charge with any cer- 
tain ſum. 


Before the receipt of them in this office, they were Ae by 
the affidavit from the time of the inquiſition found. acon. 


Ass8's810N. 1. . [afſeffio, Lat.] A ſitting down by 
one, to give aſſiſtance or advice. Did. 

Ass Ess MENT. 1. /. {from To afſe/s.] 

1. The ſum levied on certain property. 

2. The act of aſſeſſing. | 


What greater immunity and happineſs can there be to a peo- 


| than to be liable to no laws, but what they make themſelves ? 


0 be ſubject to no contribution, aſſeſſment, or any pecuniary 


levy whatſoever, but what they vote, and voluntarily yield unto | 


- themſelves ? 


As$E"s80R, 1. /. Le. Lat.] 
1 


1. The perſon that fits by another; generally uſed of 
thoſe who aſſiſt the judge. | 


Howel. 


Minos, the ſtrict inquiſitor, appears; 79 8 | 
And lives and crimes, with his ern hears: 
Round in his urn the blended balls he rowls, | 
Abſalves the juſt, and dooms the guilty ſouls. Dryden. 


2. He that ſits by another, as next in dignity, 
To his Son, 
Th' aſſiſſer of his throne, he thus began. 


V af Milton. 
* Twice ſtronger than his ſire, who ſat above, 
Aſſeſſor to the throne of thund'ring Jove. 


Dryden. 
3. He that lays taxes; derived from %%. 8 


A'SSETS, u. J. without the fingular, | aſſex, Fr.] Goods 
ſufficient to diſcharge Karana. ad ol upon 
the executor or heir, in ſatisfying the teſtators or 
anceſtors debts or legacies. Whoever pleads 4% ett, 
fayeth nothing ; but that the perſon, againſt whom 


he pleads, hath enough come to his hands, to diſ- 
charge what is in demand. Cowell, 


0 ASSE VER. 5. a. [afevero, Lat.] To affirm 
9 As88'VERATE. J with great ſolemnity, as upon oath. 


As8EVERA' TION. . A [from afſeverate.] Solemn aſſirm- 
ation, as upon oath, 


* which you are perſuaded of, ye have it no otherwiſe 
EY your own only probable collection; and therefore ſuch 
aſſeverations, as in him were admirable, ſhould, in your 
mouths, but argue raſhneſs. Hooker. 
Another abuſe of the tongue I might add; vehement aſſeve- 
—_ upon flight and trivial occaſions, Ray on the Creation. 
e repetition gives a greater T ee to the words, and agrees 
* r with the vehemence of the peaker in making his aſſevera- 
ra . | Broome's Notes on the Odyſſey. 
"HEAD. v. /. [from aft and head.] One flow of ap- 
prehenſion ; a blockhead. 


Will you hel : 
faced hoc , Cul . and a coxcomb, and a knave, a thin- 


Asso v'tr Y 5 [ id F 4 Shakeſpeare's Hamlet, 
2 n, » | 4 . A . , 1 it. 
gence ; cloſeneſs of mak Meg 2225 exit _ 


up an enſign: for the nations, and ſhall - 
8 


cannot aſſimilate, ſoon find it their intereſt to remove. Sift, 
2. Toturn to its own nature by digeſtion, 
Taſting concoct, digeſt, aſſimilate, 
And corporeal to incorporeal turn. Milton, 


As$1'MILATENESS, #. / [from aſimilate.] Likeneſs. 


ASS8IMILA'TION, #n. / [from aſſimilate.) 
1. The act of converting any thing to the nature or 


A8 8 


nomenclator. 


fity of his utmoſt vigour and afſduity to acquit himſelf of r ? 
gers. 
We obſerve the addreſs and afſiduity they will uſe to corrupt us. 


| g Rogers. 
ASSI'DUOUS. adj. [ afiduus, Lat.] Conſtant in appli- 
Cation. ; : 
e ene | 
Inceſſant I could hope to change the will 
Of him who all things can, 1 would not ceaſe  _.. 
To weary him with my aſſiduous cries, Milton. 
moſt afſiduous talebearers, and bittereſt revilers, are often 
half-witted people. | 
In ſummer, you ſee the hen giving herſelf greater treedoms, and 
quitting her care for above two hours together ; but in winter, 
when the rigour of the ſeaſon would chill the principles of life, 
and deſtroy the young one, the grows more afſiduous in her at- 
tendance, and ſtays away but half the time. Aadiſon. 
Each ſtill renews her little labour, 
Nor juſtles her affiduous neighbour. „ Prior. 
As81*puvousLY. adv, [from affiduous.)] Diligently ; 
continually, 
The trade, that obliges artificers to be affiduouſly converſant with 
their materials, is that of glaſs-men. Boyle. 
The habitable earth may have been perpetually the drier, ſeeing 
it is afſiduoufly drained and exhauſted by the ſeas, Bentley. 
To AS81'EGE. v. a. [affieger, Fr.] To beſiege. Obſolete, 


| | Di#. 
On th' ether fide th* aged caſtles ward 
Their ſtedfaſt arms did mightily maintain. Spenſer. 


ASSIE'NTO. n. / [In Spaniſh, a contract or bar- 
gain.] A contract or convention between the kin 
of Spain and other powers, for furniſhing the Spani 
dominions in America with negro ſlaves. 
To ASSI'GN. v. a. [affigner, Fr. aſigno, Lat.] 
1. To mark out ; to appoint. 

He aſſigned Uriah unto a place where he knew that valiant men 
were. 2 Sam. xi. 16. 


The two armies were aſſigned to the leading of two generals, both 
of them rather courtiers aſſured to the ſtate, than martial men. 


Bacon. 
Both joining, 

As join'd in injuries, one enmity 
Againſt a foe by doom expreſs aſſign'd us, 
That cruel ſerpent. Milton. 
True quality is neglected, virtue. is oppreſſed, and vice trium- 
hant. The laſt day will agu to every one a ſtation ſuitable to 
is character. : | Addiſon. 

2. To fix with regard to quantity or value. 

There is no ſuch intrinſick, natural, ſettled value in any thing, 
as to make any aſſigned quantity of it conſtantly worth any affigned 
quantity of another. Locke. 
3. [In law.] In general, to appoint a deputy, or make 

over a right to another ; in particular, to appoint or 

ſet forth, as to aſign error, is to ſhew in what part 

of the proceſs error is committed; to af/ign falſe 

judgment, is to declare how and where the judgment 

is unjuſt ; to gn the ceſſor, is to ſhew how the 

plaintiff had ceſſed, or given over; to ahn waſte, 

1s to ſhew wherein eſpecially the waſte is committed. 

| | | Cowell, 

As$1"GNABLE, adj. [from aſign.] That which may be 
marked out, or fixed. . 

Ariſtotle held that it ſtreamed by connatural reſult and ema- 
nation from God; fo that there was no inſtant aſſignable of 
God's eternal exiſtence, in which the world did not alſo _— 

out » 

A881GNA'T1ON. 2. /. [afignation, French. 

1. An appointment to meet: uſed generally of love 
appointments. | 


he lovers expected the return of this tated hour with as much 


impatience as if it had been a real aſſignation. Spett᷑ator. 
Or when a whore, in her vocation, 
Keeps punctual to an aſſignat ion. Swift, 


2. A making over a thing to another. 
Ass ION ERC. ». /. [afſignt, Fr.) He that is appointed 
or deputed by another to do any act, or perform any 
buſineſs, or enjoy any commodity. And an afſignee 
may be either in deed or in law; affignee in deed, is 
he that is appointed by a perſon ; affignee in law, is 
he whom the law maketh ſo, without any _— 
ment of the perſon. | owell, 
Ass NE R. 1. / [from aſſign.) He that appoints. 
The goſpel is at once the Aigner of our taſks, and the maga- 
zine of our ſtrength. | Decay of Piety. 
As81"6NMENT. 2. /. [from aſſign.) Appropriation of 
one thing to another thing or perſon. | 


The only thing which maketh any place publick, is the publick 
aſſignment thereof unto ſuch duties, Hooker. 


his inſtitution, which aſſigns it to a perſon, whom we have 
no rule to know, is juſt as good as an aſſignment to no body at all, 
Locke. 
As$1"MILABLE, = [from afimilate.) That which 
may be converted to the ſame nature with ſomething 
elſe. | | | 
The ſpirits of many will find but naked habitations ; meeting 
no aſſimilables wherein to re- act their natures. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
To ASSIMILATE. v. . [affimilo, Lat.) To perform 
the act of converting food to nouriſhment. 
Birds aſſimilate leſs, and excern more, than beaſts ; for their 
excrements are ever liquid, and their fleſh generally more dry. 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory, 
Birds be commonly better meat than beaſts, becauſe their fleſh 
doth aſſimilate more finely, and ſecerneth more ſubtely. 
| | Bacon: Natural Hiſtory, 
To A881'MILATE. v. @. 
1. To bring to a likeneſs, or reſemblance. | 
A ferine and neceſſitous kind of life would eaſily aſſimilate at 
leaſt the next generation to barbariſm and ferineneſs. Hale. 
They are not over- patient of mixture; but ſuch, whom they 


Hence alſo animals and vegetables may aſſimilate their nouriſh- 
ment; moiſt nouriſhment eaſily changing its texture, till it be- 


comes like the denſe earth. Newton. 


Di#. 


ſubſtance of another. 


It furthers the very act of aſſimilation of nouriſhment, by ſome 
outward emollients that make the parts more apt to aſſimilate, 


Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. 


I have, with much pains and ofiduity, qualified ere for 212. The ſtate of bein 
? Hen. 
Can he, who has undertaken this, want conviction of the neceſ- 


Government of the Tongue. | 


Ass0c1a"T1ON. 1. . [from afſociate.] 


3. Partnerſhip. | 


ASS 
g aſſimilated, or becoming like 
ſomething elſe. a | 


A nouriſhment in a large acceptation, but not in propriety, cons 

- ſerving the body, not repairing it by aſſimilation, but preſerving it 
by ventilation. Brown't Vulgar Errours. 
It is as well the inſtinct as duty of our nature, to aſpire to an 
aſſimilation with God ; even the moſt laudable and generous am- 
bition. ,- _ 1 e Decay of Piety. 
To AssTMULATR. v. a. [affimulo, Lat.] To feign ; to 
counterfeit, RY 4% Did. 
ASSIMULA'TION. 2. J. [ affimulatio, Lat.) A diſſem- 
bling z a counterfeiting. | 1 1; 47 
To ASSI'ST. v. a. [afifter, Fr. aſſiſto, Lat.] To help. 
Receive her in the Lord, as becometh ſaints, and aſſi her in 
whatſoever buſineſs ſhe hath need. ; em. XVie 2. 
It is neceſſary and aſſiſting to all our other intellectual faculties. 
LE | Locle. 

Acquaintarice with method will 4% one in ranging human 
affairs. Watts's Logicks 


She no ſooner yielded to adultery, but ſhe agreed to aſſiſt in the 
murder. of her huſband, Broome on the Od 


As$81'STANCE. n, /. [affiſtance, French.) Help; Ur 
therance. 5 Bs. 


The council of Trent commends recourſe, not only to the 
prayers of the ſaints, but to their aid and affiftance: What doth 


U 


this aid and aſſiſtance ſignify? Stilling fleet. 
5 have . aſſiſtances for this knowledge, in —— 
8. 


Wake's Preparation for Deaths 
Let us entreat this neceſſary aſſiſtance, that by his grace he 
would lead us. Rogers. 
Assis TAN T. adj. [from aſi.) Helping; lending aid; 
Some perchance did adhere to the duke, and were aſſiſtant to him 
openly, or at leaſt under hand. Hale: Common Law of England. 
For the performance of this work, a vital or direQive priuciple 
ſeemeth to be aſſiſtant to the corporeal. . | Grew. 


As81'STANT, . / [from affi/t.] 
1. A perſon engaged in an affair, not as principal, 
but as auxiliary or miniſterial. 


Some young towardly noblemen or gentlemen were uſually ſent 
as aſſiſtants or attendants, according to the quality of the perſons. © ' 


Bacon. 


2. Sometimes it is perhaps only a ſofter word for an 
attendant. 1 p 


The pale aſſiſtants on each other ſtar'd, | EN 

With gaping months for iſſuing words prepar'd. Dryden. 

ASSITZE. 1. /. £ e, a ſitting, Fr. | 

1. An aſſembly of knights and other ſubſtantial men, 
with the bailiff or juſtice, in a certain place, and at 

a certain time. | 

2. A jury. 

3. An ordinance or ſtatute. | 

4. The court, place, or time, where and when the 
writs and proceſſes of afjze are taken. Covell; 
The law was never executed by any juſtices of Aue, but. the 


people left to their own laws. Davies on Ireland. 
At each afſize and term we . 5 
A thouſand raſcals of as deep a dye. Dryden's Juvenal. 


5. Any court of juſtice. 
The judging God ſhall cloſe the book of fate, 
And there the laſt e keep, : 
For thoſe who wake, and thoſe who ſleep. Dryden. 
6. Aſſize of bread, ale, &c, Meaſure of price or rate. 
Thus it is ſaid, when wheat is of ſuch a price, the 
| bread ſhall be of ſuch aſſize. ons 
7. Meaſure; for which we now uſe xe. 
On high hill's top I ſaw a ſtately frame, 
An hundred cubits high by juſt . 5 
: With hundred pillars, | YE; Spenſer , 
To Ass 1“ f. v. a, [from the noun.] To fix the rate of 
any thing by an e or writ: ? 
As81'ZER, or As81'sER. 3. / [from affize,] Is an 
officer that has the care and overſight of weights and 
meaſures, tive. | 
As80"C1ABLE. adj. [afſoriabilis, Lat.] That which 
E may be joined to another, f 
To ASSO'CIATE. v. a. [aſſocier, Fr. aſſocias Lat.] 
1. To unite with another as à confederate. 


A fearful army led by Caius Marcius, 
Aſfciated with Aufidius, rages 


pon our territories, ; Shakeſpeare, 

2. To adopt as a friend upon equal terms, 
Afr in your town a wand'ring train, 

And ſtrangers in your palace entertain, Dryden. 


3. To accompany; to keep company with another. 
Friends ſhould aſſociate friends in grief and woe, _ Shakeſpeare, 

4. To unite ; to join, 

Some oleaginous particles unperceiyedly aſſociated themſelves to 

It. Boyle. 
5. It has generally the particle with ; as, he afficicted 

with his maſter's enemies. | 
To As80'CIATE. v.#, To unite himſelf; to join himſelf. 
As80"C1aTE. adj. [from the verb.) Confederate ; 

joined in intereſt or purpoſe. 
While I deſcend through darkneſs 
To my aſſociate pow'rs, hem to acquaint 
With theſe ſucceſſes. - 
Asso ATE. 2. / [from the verb.] 
1. A perſon joined with another; a partner. 
They perſuade the king, now in old age, go make Plangus 
his aſſociate in government with him. Sidney. 
2. A confederate, in a good or neutral ſenſe ; an ac- 

complice in ill. 

Their defenggz, and his aſſeciatet, have ſithence propoſed to the 
world a fornffuch as themſelves like. Hooker. 
3. A companion; implying ſome kind of equality. 

He was accompanied with a noble gentleman, no antaitabld 


. Milton; 


aſſociates | Wetton. 
Sole Eve, aſſociate ſole, to me, beyond 
Compare, above all living creatures dears Milton. 
But my aſſociaten now my ſtay deplore, | 
Impatient, Pope's Odyſſty. 


1. Union; conjunction; ſociety. 

The church being a ſociety, hath the ſelf- ſame original grounds, 
which other politick ſocieties have; the natural inclination which 
all men have unto ſociable life, and conſent to ſome certain bond of 


aſſociation z which bond is the law that appointeth what kind of 
order they ſhould be afſeciated in, Hooker. 


2. Confederacy ; union for particular purpoſes, good 


or ill, 

This could not be done but with mighty oppoſition : againſt 
which to ſtrengthen themſelves, they ſecretly entered into a league 
of aſſociation. Hookers 


Self-denial is a kind of holy aſciation with God; and, by 
making you his partner, intereſts you in all his happineſs. Nye. 


4. Connection. 


Aſſociation 


4 

| . 

| = 
b ; 

N . 


| Knonant, adj. [affnant, Fr.) Sounding in a man- 


© SETS eee apart a et no a 
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Aſotiartdn of 1eas 1s of great Importance, and may be of excel. 


* podle Nagy” Watts. 

. nz union of matter. . 

5 ne In the va- 
rlous ſeparations, and new afſcciations and motions, of rma- 
nent pattie les. con. 


Ab e. „ /; [qfmance, Fr.] Reference of one 
found to another rejembling it. Reſemblance of 
ſound. | Dis. 


ner reſembling another ſound. Ditt. 
To Ars. v. 4. [afortir, Fr.) To range in claſſes, 
as one thing ſuits with another, , 
Ass,. . /. (from affore.] 
1. The act of claſſing or 4 | 
2. A maſs or quantity properly ſelected and ranged. 
To Avio'r, v. 4. [from fot z affoter, Fr.] To infa- 
tuate z to beſot: a word out of uſe. 
But whence they ſprung, or how they were begot, 
Uneath is to aſſure, uneath to Weene | 
That monſtrous errour which doth ſome aſſbr. Spenſer. 
To ASSUA'GE, v. a. [The derivation of this word 
is uncertain : Minſhew deduces it from ad/uadere, or 
_ Junius, from ppp, ſweet ; from whence 
kinner imagines axpepan might have been formed. ] 
1. To mitigate ; to foften ; to allay. 


Refrething winds the ſummer's heats aſſuage, 
And kindly warmth difarms the winter's rage. 
2. To l 1 to pacify, 
et le his hate, his rancour, ne'er the leſs, 
Since nought aſſuagetb malice when 'tis told. Fairfax, 
This was neceſſary for the ſecuring the people from their tears, 


Addiſon, 


capable of being a//vaged by no other means, Clarendon, 
Shall | C ua ge 
Their brutal rage, 
The regal tem deſtroy ? Dryden's Albion, 


| 3. To eaſe ; as, the medicine aſuages pain. | 


0 Av#UA'GE, vn, To abate. 

God made a wind to pals over the earth, and the waters 

. aſſuaged. Cen, vii. 1. 

Aszua'ormEnT. . / [from afſuage.] Mitigation; 

abatement of evil. ä 

Tell me, when ſhall theſe weary woes have end, 

Or ſhall thelr ruthleſs torment never ceaſe 

But all my days in pining languor ſpend, 

Without hope of r or releaſe, - Spenſer's Sonnets, 

Ass uA OTN. . % [from afſrage.] One who pacifies or 

appeaſes, ; 5 

As8UAa"$1Vs.adj.[fromaſuage.] Softening ; mitigating, 
If in the breaſt tumultuous 5 ariſe, 

Muſick her ſoft au voice ſupplies. Pope'd St. Cecilia, 


* 


To Av8u"ujUGATE, v. a. [ ſubjugo, Lat.] To ſubject 


to: not in ule, 
| This valiant lord 
Muſt not ſo fate his palm, nobly acquir'd; 
Nor by my will afi4yugate his merit, 


By going to Achiſles. Shateſpeare, 


 AvavurA'eriON, / [afſurfacio, Lat.] The late of 


being accuſtomed to any thing. 


Right and left, as parts infervient unto the motive faculty, are | 


ditforenced degrers from uſe and afſuefattion, or according 
whoreto the one grows ſtronger. retwn's Fulgar Errours, 
Azvwvi"runs. „ / [afuctude, Lat.] Accultomance ; 
cuſtom ; habit. | 5 
We ſee that afſuetude of things hurtful, doth malte them loſe the 


force to hurt, Bacon Natural Hyftory,” 
To ASSU'ME. v. a. [a ume, Lat.] | 
. To take. b 
| This when the various god had urg'd in valn, 
He kraft au d hiv native form again. Pope, 


3. To take upon one's ſelf, 
p | With raviſh'd ears 
The monarch bears, 
mes the God, 
: Aﬀte@ts to nod, 
And seems to thake the ſpheres. 
4. To arrogate ; to claim or ſeize i > wa 
4. To ſuppoſe ſomething granted without proof. 
In every hypotheſis, r . Is alle d be funds Boyle, 


5. To apply to one's own uſe ; to appropriate, 


Dryden . 


His majetty might well e the complaint and exprefſion of | 


king David, Clarendon, 
To Adv. v. u. To be arrogant; to claim more 
than is due. ] 
Asu,. Vl from r An arrogant man; a 
man who claims more than his due. | | 
Can man be wife In any courſe, in which he is not ſafe too? 


But can thele high mei, and protenders tv reaton, prove them» 
ſelves (+ ? Fon fh. 
Asu,. participial adj, [ from e.] Arrogant ; 
havghty, | | 

. s Nis haughty looks, and his g ait, 
The fon of Ife could no longer bear, Dryden, 

"This makes him over-forward in buſineſs, aſſuming in conver» 
ſation, and N in an{wers, Colliers 


ASSUMPSIT, a. / IA, Lat.] A voluntary pro- 
miſe made by word, whereby a man taketh upon him 
to perform or pay any thing to another: it contains 
any verbal promiſe made upon conſideration, Covell, 

Asv'ur rio. „% (nie, Lat.] 

1. The ac of taking any thing to one's ſelf, 


de perfonal deſcent of Uod himfelf, and his pfl of 


our Rech to his divinity, more famillarly to infinuate his pleature 
to ue, was an enforcement beyond all methods of wiflom. 
Hammend's Fundamentals, 
2. The ſuppoſition, or aQ of ſuppoſing, of any thing 
without further proot, 
"Thefe by: Way of pete, under the two general propoſitions, 
are \nirinfically and naturally good or dad, | | 

3. The thing ſuppoſed; a poſtulate. 
Hold, ſays the Stolck, your e wrong! 

1 grant, true freedom you have well defin'd, 


by the Romith church of the Bleſſed Virgin. 


Upon the foalt of the aww ties of the Bleifed Virgin, the pope 


and cardinals keep the veipers, Flle at.] A880 Run, . fo [from iv.] 
Adam, after a certain, period of years, would have been te. t. He that gives aſſurance. 
warded with an Mee to etrindl felivity, Wate. | 2. He that gives ſecurity to make good any loſs. 
'Avav mr Tv. ad. [4 ivr, Lat.] That is aſſumed. | 7p ASSW AGE, See ASSUAGE. | 
Ast u' AAN c. e K waxce, Fr.] A*'T8R13K, . % [Aces] A mark in printing or 
1. Certain b on. writing, in torm of a little ſtar; as „. 


Though hope be, indeed, « lower and leffer thing than / 
ns vet un tv all the purpoſes of a pious life, it may prove more 


Nerv in. They promis'd me eternal happineſs, 


; Dryden. 

For the ehe, that Che did fuch miraculous and fuperna» 
tral works to confirm what he laid, we need only repeat the met. 
(age ſent by him to John the Rapt G. South, 


4+ The taking up 8 into heaven, which is ſup- 
c 


of heaven, and the aſſurance of an endleſs felicity ? Till, 
2. Secure confidence ; t 
What man is he that boaſts of fleſhly might, 
And vain aſſurance of mortality, 
Which all fo ſoon as it doth come to fight 
Againk ſpiritual foes, yields by and by. Fairy Rueen. 
3- Freedom from doubt ; certain knowledge. 
R Proof from the 2 of man's 1 is _ able * 3 | 
that aſſurance, w a ſtronger proof. er. 
N : Tis — off, ofa 
And rather like a dream, than an aſſurance 
That my remembrance warrants. Shakeſpeare's T. n 
The obedient, and the man of practice, ſhall outgrow all their 
doubts and ignorances, till perſuaſion paſs into knowledge, and 
knowledge advance into aſſurance. South, 
Hath he found, in an evil courſe, that comfortable aſſurance of 
God's favour, and good hopes of his future condition, which a 
religious life would have given him? Tillotſon. 
4. Firmneſs ; undoubting ſteadineſs. 
Men whoſe conſiderdtion will relieve our modeſty, and give us 
courage and aſſurance in the duties of our profeſſion. Rogers, 


5. Confidence; want of modeſty ; exemption from awe 
or fear, 

My behaviour, ill governed, gave you the firſt comfort z my 
affection, ill hid, hath given you this laſt aſſurance. Sidney. 
6. Freedom from vitious ſhame. | | 


Converſation, when they come into the world, will add to their 
knowledge and aſſurance, . Locke, 


7. Ground of confidence ;z ſecurity ; ſufficient reaſon 
for truſt or belief. | 
The nature of deſire itſelf is no eaſier to receive belief, than it 
is hard to ground belief; for as deſire is glad to embrace the firſt 
ſhew of comfort, ſo is defire defirous of perfect aſſurance. Sidney. 
As the conqueſt was but flight and ſuperficial, ſo the pope's 
donation to the Iriſh ſubmiſſions were hut weak and fickle afſur- 
ances. | Davies on Ireland. 
None of woman born 
Shall harm Macbeth. 
Then live, Macduft, what need I fear of thee? 
But yet I'll make * double ſure, 
And take a bond of fate : thou ſhalt not live, Shakeſpeare. 
I muſt confeſs ag otter is the beſt; 
And, let your father make her the aſſurance, 
She is your own, elſe you muſt pardon me 


An aſſurance being paſſed through for a competent fine, hath 
come back again by reaſon of ſome overſight Bacon. 
8. Spirit; intrepidity. | 
hey, like reſolute men, ſtood in the face of the breach with 


more aſſurance than the wall itſelf, Knolles. 
With all th' affurance innocence can bring, 
Fearleſs without, becauſe ſecure within; 
Arm'd with my courage, unconcern'd I ſee 
This pomp, a ſhame to you, a pride to me. Dryden. 


9. Sanguineneſfs ; readineſs to hope. | 
| This Is not the grace of hope, but a good natural aſſurance or 
confidence, which Ariſtotle obſerves young men to be full of, and 
| old men not ſo inclined to, 5 Hammond, 
10, Teſtimony of credit, ">. 
1 am a gentleman of blood and breeding, 

And, from ſome knowledge and affiwance of you, 

Offer this office, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
We have as great aſſurance that there is a God, av we could ex- 
| pect to have, ſuppoſing that he were, Tillotſon, 
11. Conviction, 

Such an aſſurance of things as will make men careful to avoid a 
leſſer danger, ought to awaken men to avoid a greater. Tillotſon, 


12. [In theology.) Security with reſpect to a future 
ſtate z certainty 'of acceptance with God. 
13. The ſame with inſurance. See InsuRaNCE. 
To A88URE. v. a, [afſturer, Fr. from afſecurare, low 
Latin.) 
1. To give confidence by a firm promiſe, | 
So when he had affired them with many words that he would 
reſtore them without hurt, according to the agreement, they let 
him go for the ſaving of their brethren, 2 Mac. xii, 
2. To ſecure to another; to make firms 
So irreſiſtible an authority cannot be reflected on, without the 
moſt awful reverence, even by thole whoſe picty aſſures its favour to 
„ Rogers, 
3. To make confident ; to exempt from doubt or fear; 
to confer ſecurity. Te | 
And hereby we know, that we are of the truth, and ſhall aſſure 
our hearts before him, : 7 1 Fobn, lil. 19. 
l revive 
At this laſt fight ; u that man ſhall ide 
With all the creatures, and their ſeed preſerve, 
4. To make ſecure : with / 
5 * what 1 earth can long abide in ſtate ? 
r Who can him ure of happy day ? 
And, for that E 0 her of 
Her widowhood, be it that ſhe ſurvives me, 
In all my lands and leaſes whatſoever, Shakeſpeare, 
. To affiance; to betroth. | 
"This diviner laid claim to me, called me Dromio, ſwore I was 
aſſured to her. 5 Shateſpeare, 
As3v*rnD. participial adj. [from are.] 
1, Certain ; indubitable ; not doubted, 
It is an affured-experience, that flint laid about the bottom of a 
treo makes it proſper, | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
2. Certain; not doubting. | 
Young princes, cloſe your hands, 
— And your lips too; for, I am well aſſured, | 
That 1 did fo, when 1 was firſt rd. Shakeſp. King Jebn. 
As when by night the glaſs 
Of Galileo, lefs % d, obſerves 
Imagin'd lands and regions in the moon, 


3. Immodeſt; vitiouſly confident, p 
As3v'rnbLy, ady, [from aſſured.) Certainly ; indu- 
bitably. 


| Milton, 


Spenſer. 


Milton. 


x And brought me garlands, Grithth, which I feel 
1 am not worthy yet to wear: 1 ſhall . Shak . 
God is abſolutely good, and fo, affiredly, the cauſe of all that 
is good; but of any thing that is evil he is no cauſe at all. 
Ratleigh's Hift. of the World, 
Aſſuredly he will top our liberty, till we reftore him his worſhip. 
6 3 South, 
Asv'srtss. % [from aired.) The Rate of be- 

ing aſſured ; certainty, | 


He alſo publiſhed the tranflation of the nt by itſelf, 
having firſt compared it with the Hebrew, and noted by afterifts 


$extd, [ what was detcQive, and by obeliſks what was redundant. Grew, 


If you ſhould die before him, where's her dower ? Shakeſpeare. | 


AST 


— can be given to goodneſi, beyot Sh hop Kore, u. J [afterifieus, Lat.] 


1. A conſtellation. | | 
Poetry had filled the ſkies with afteriſary, and hiſtories belong. 


: Ing to tham; and then alrology Gevider the Halgued, riewes way 
| 


ences of each, | Bentley's Sermen,, 

2. An aſteriſk, or mark. This is a improper uſe, 
Dwell particularly on paſſages with an afferiſm ® ; for the obſeryg. 

tions which follow ſuch a note, will give you > pe Dues 

; Dryden's ufr , 
As TIN. adv. [from a and fern.] In the hinder part 
of the ſhip ; behind the ſhip. 

The galley gives her fidey and turns her prow, 
While thoſe fern, deſcending down the 
Thro' gaping waves behold the boiling deep. Dudes. 
To AST KAT. v. a. [a word uſed by Spen/er, as it ſeems, 
for fart, or ftartle.) To terrify ; to ſtartle ; to fright, 
We deem of death, as doom of ill deſert; 

But knew we fools what it us brings until, 

Die would we daily, once it to expert; 

No danger there the ſhepherd can affert, _ Spenſer, 
A'sTHMA. u. / [%oYua.] A frequent, difficult, and 
ſhort reſpiration, joined with a hiſſing ſound and , 
cough, eſpecially in tlie night-time, and when the 
body is in a prone poſture ; becauſe then the con. 
tents of the lower oy ** ſo againit the dia. 
phragm, as to leſſen the capacity of the breaf}, 
whereby the lungs have leſs room to move. Ying, 

An aſthma is the inflation of the membranes of the lungs, and 
of the membranes covering the muſcles of the thorax. 
Fleyer en the Humour, 
A8THMA'TICAL., { adj. (from afthma.) Troubled with 
A8THMA'TICK, J an aſthma. _ 1 5 
In aſbmatical perſons, though the lungs be very much ſtuffed 
with tough phlegm, yet the patient may live ſome months, if not 
ſome years, 3 
After drinking, our horſes are moſt aſbmatick; und, for avoid. 
ing the watering of them, we wet their hay. : Flyer. 
As row IE D. part. adj, A word uſed in the verſion of 
the Bible for afoni/hed. . ee 


Many were aflanied at thee. : Iſaiab, Iii. 1 
: | aaa dread invades * EN 
The French aſtomy d. J. Philips, 


To ASTO'NISH. v. a. [eſfonner, Fr. from attonitus, 
Lat.] To confound with ſome ſudden paſſion, as with 
fear or wonder; to amaze; to ſurpriſe ;̃ to ſtun, 
It is the part of men to fear and tremble, 2 
When the moſt mighty gods, by tokens, ſend 


Such dreadful heralds to aftoniſ us. Shakeſpeare, 
Aſtoniſh\d at the voice, he ſtood amar'd, 
And all around with inward horror gaz'd. Addijon, 


A genius univerſal as his theme, 

Aſtoniſhing as chaos, | IP Thomſon, 
AsTO'NISHINGNESS. . / [from aſtoniſb.] Of a nature 
to excite aſtoniſhment, _. EE. 

As rO"NISHMENT. . / [eftonnement, Fr.] Amare. 
ment; confuſion of mind from fear or wonder. 
We found, with no leſs wonder to us than aftoniſbhmert to them. 
ſelves, that they were the two valiant and famous brothers. Sin, 
She eſteemed this as much above his wildomy as aſtenifoment is 
beyond bare admiration. | South, 
To AsTO'UND. wv. 4. [eftonner, Fr.) To aſtoniſh ; to 
confound with fear or wonder. Thie word is now 
ſomewhat obſolete, _ | 
Theſe thoughts ſtartle well, but not aſtound 

The virtuous mind, that ever walks attended 

By a ſtrong ſiding champion, conſcience. — Milton, 
ASTRA'DDLE. adv. [from @ and ffraddle.) With one's 

legs acroſs any thing, | : Did. 
AsTRAOAL. #. /; Lare, the ankle or ankle- 
bone. ] A little round member, in the form of a ring 
or bracelet, ſerving as an ornament at the tops an 
bottoms of columns, Builders Di: 
We ſee none of that ordinary confuſion, which is the reſult of 
quarter rounds of the aftraga/, and I know not how many other 
intermingled particulars, . ä Spefator, 
A'STRAL. adj, [from trum, Lat.] Starry; belonging 
to the ſtars. 
Some aſtra forms I muſt invoke by pray 'r, 

Fram'd all of pureſt atoms of the air; 

Not in their natures ſimply good or ill, 

But moſt ſubſervient to bad ſipirits will. Deda 
As TRA x. adv. I from a and tray. ] Out of the right way, 

May ſeem the wain was very evil led, 1 
| When ſuch an one had guiding of the way, 
That knew not whether right he went, or elſe aſtray. Spenſer. 
You run aſtray, for whilſt we talk of Ireland, you rip up the 


original of Scotland, Spenſer on Ireland, 
Like one that had been led aftr 
Through the heav'ns wide pathleſs way. Milton, 


To ASTRICT. v. a. [aftringo, Lat.] To contract by 
applications, in oppoſition to relax: a word not ſo 
much uſed as conflringe, 

The ſolid parts were to be relaxed or aſtricted, as they let the hu- 
mours paſs either in too {mall or too great quantities. Arbuth. in Alm: 
ASTRI CT10N, 2. /. [aftridtio, Lat.] The act or power 

of contracting the parts of the body by applications. 

ricbion is in a ſubſtance that hath n virtual cold; and it 
worketh partly by the ſame means that cold doth. Bacens 

This virtue requireth an aftrifion, but ſuch an aſtriion as is not 
grateful to the body; for a pleaſing afrifion doth rather bind in 
the nerves than expel them ; and therefore ſuch aftrietion is found 
in things of a harſh taſte. Bacure 

Lenitive ſubſtances are pe for dry atrabilarian conſtitution\, * 
who are ſubject to aſtriion of rhe belly, and the piles. Arbruth, an Dic. 
ASTR1'CTIVE, adj, [from aſtrict.] Stiptick ; of 3 

binding quality. | | Did. 
ASTRICTORY. adj. Laſtriddorius, Lat.] Aſtringent: 
apt to bind. Did. 
AsTR1'DE, adv, [ from a and La. M the legs open. 

| 


. To lay their native arms aſi 


| Their modeſty, and ride aftride. Hudibreis 
I ſaw a place, where the Rhone is ſo ſtraitened between tue 
rocks, that a man may Rand afride upon both at once. % 


AsTR1'FRROUS, adj. [aftrifer, Lat.] Bearing or ha 
: ing ſtars, | We 2 — 
$TR1"GBROUS. adj. [ aftriger, Lat.] Carrying ſtars. Did. 
To ASTRUNGE. 517. 8 To preſs by 
contraction; to make the parts draw together. 
Tears are cauſed by a contraction of the ſpirits of the brain 1 
which contraction, by conſequence, eſtringeth the moiſture of ©! 
brain, and thereby ſendeth' tears into the eyes. 127 
AsTRi'NGEncy. . / [from aftringe.] The powet © 
contracting the parts of the body; oppoſed to it 
power of relaxation. SR 
Aſtriction rohibiteth diſſolution z at, in medicines, aftringeaV 


inhibit putrefaCtion : and, by aftri ſome ſmall quantity of 
oil et vitriol will keep freſh LEES. putrefying. 

Bacen's Nature: 14 

5 , 


if 8h? 
act · 


72 
Aud 


» 
* ' 


end, aiſtere, and bitter ſubſtances, by thelr aftringency, 

L. Loy wn ſtimulate the fibres, + wok Arbutbnot. 
A3TRINGERT. 4%, [aftringens, Lat.] Binding; con- 
tracting; oppoſed to laxative ©, it is uſed ſometimes 
of taſtes which ſeem to contract the mouth. 
Aſtringent medicines are binding, which act by the aſperity 8 
their particles, whereby they corrugate the membranes, and make 
them draw up C 


loſer. Quincy. 
The myro hath parts of contrary natures, for it is ſweet 


; Bacon. 
and yet affringente oftringent, and therefore of low motion, 
The AE a Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


imi iration, enoreaſeth the inſen- 

| DS — ALI Fre _w aftrin ent diet often con- 
duceth to this purpoſe. ee on Aliments. 
AsrROG 22 from «5g» an 
ience of deſcribing . 
eee *. 7. {of ans and vage, to take. ] 
1. An inſtrument chiefly uſed for taking the altitude 
of the pole, the ſun, or ſtars, at ſea. 


2. A ſtereographick projection of the circles of the | 


ſphere upon the plain of ſome great circle, Chambers. 
is ene 1. J. [aftrologus, Lat. from argor and 


x. One x BY ſuppoſing the influences of the ſtars to 
have a cauſal power, profeſſes to foretel or diſcover 
events depending on thoſe influences. 

Not unlike that which aſtrologers call a conjunction of planets, of 

no very benign aſpect the one to the other.  Witton. 
A happy genius is the gift of nature: it depends on the influence 

| of the ars, ſay the aſtro/ogers 3 on the organs of the body, ſay the 
naturaliſts; it is the particular gift of heaven, fay the divines, 


doth chriſtians and heathens. 8 N 


Arologers, that future fates foreſhew. _ 

| rise hind a finer ſatire againſt lawyers, than that of aſtral 
, when they pretend, by rules of art, to tell when a ſuit will end, 
and whether to the advantage of the plaintiff or defendant. Swift. 


2. It was anciently uſed for one that underſtood or ex- 
plained the motions of the planets, without including 


prediction. 
Fl worthy aſtrologer, by perſpective glaſſes, hath found in the 
ſtars many things unknown to the ancients, | Raleigh. 


AsTROLO'GLAN. u. / [from aftrology.] The fame 
with affrologer. 


ule. * ? | 

The ſtars, they ſay, cannot diſpoſe 
No more than can the aſtrolegian. | 
2 . 3 
As8TROLO'GICK, adj. [from aral. 
1. Profeſſing aſtrology. | | 
Some — a Bede fralegicnl as when they warn us from 


places of malign . ee 5 Motton . 
No aftrologick wiaa nour gains, 
Who 15 > oft been baniſh'd, or in chains. Dryden. 


* 


3. Relating to aſtrology. 


Aſtrological prayers — to me to be built on as * _-_ as | 


the predictions. | . St et. 
The poetical fables are more ancient than the aſtrological influ- 
ences, that were not known to the Greeks till after pans "op 
. Great. eme 
AsTROLO'GICALLY. adv. [from aftrology.) In an 
aſtrological manner. | 8 
To AST AO LOOIZ E. v. u. [from 4fſfrolegy.] To prac- 
tiſe aſtrology. gs 3 
ASTRO'LOGY. ». / [aftrologia, Lat.] The practice 
of foretelling Wings by the knowledge 
an art now general 
I know the learned think of the art of affrology, that the ſtars 
do not force the actions or wills of men. Swift. ] 
AsTRO'nNoOMBR. . /. [from &rger, a ſtar, and vu®-, a 
rule or law.] One that ſtudies the celeſtial mo- 
tions, and the rules by which they are governed. 
The motions of factions under kings ought to be like the mo- 
tions, as the aſtronomers ſpeak of, in the inferiour orbs. Bacon. 
1 no longer doubt of the motion of * planets about the 


Locke. 
The old and new aſtronomers in vain 


Attempt the heay'nly motions to explain. Blackmore. 
AsTRONO'MICAL, | adj, [from aſtronomy.) Belonging 
AsTRONO'MICK, to aſtronomy. | 

Our forefathers marking certain mutations to happen in the 
ſun's progreſs through the zodiack; they regiſtrate and ſet them 
down in their aſtronomical canons, | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Can he not paſs an aftronomick line, a 

Or dreads the ſun th' imaginary fign, b | 

That he ſhould ne'er advance to either pole? - Blackmore. 
AsTRONO'MICALLY. adv, [from aſtronomical.) In an 

aſtronomical manner. 


— 


ASTRONOMY. . /. &reoroalce, from &redv, a ſtar, | 


and „., a law or rule.] A mixed mathematical 
ſcience, teaching the knowledge of the celeſtial bo- 
dies, their magnitudes, motions, diſtances, periods, | 
a and order. Pythagoras taught that the| 
earth and planets turn round the ſun, which ſtands 
immoveable in the centre. From the time of Pytha- 
pound, aſtronomy ſank. into negleR, till it was revived 
y the Ptolemys, kings of Egypt; and the Saracens 
brought it from Africa to Spain, and reſtored: this 
{cience to Europe. | Chambers. 
To this muſt be added the underſtanding of the globes, and the 
principles of geometry and aſtronomy. .. 
A'STROSCOPY., . / Lace, altar, and oxowiw, to view.] 
Obſervation of the ſtars. Dig. 


AzTrRO-THEOLOGY., 1 [from aftrum, a ſtar, and 
legia, divinity.) Divinity founded on the obſer- 
vatzon of the celeſtial bodies. | 
at the diurnal and annual revolutions are the motions of the 
terraqueous globe, not of the ſun, I ſhew in the preface of my 
Aftro-Theologys Derbam's Ph 
ASU'nveR. adv, [apunbnan, Sax.] Apart; ſeparate- 
ly ; not together. 
Two indirect lines, the further that they are drawn out, the 
Further they go aſunder, Spenſer on Ircland. 


Senſe thinks the planets ſpheres not much aſunder; 
What tells us then their diſtance is ſo far? 


— 


Davies. 
; Greedy hope to find 4 
His wiſh, and beſt advantage, us aſunder. Paradiſe Lift. |. 
| The falb'n archangel, envious of our ſtate, 
Seeks hid advantage to betray us wore z 
Which, when aſunder, will not prove too hard, 
For both together are each other's guard, | Dryden, 


Borne far aſunder by the tides of men, 
Like adamant and ſteel they meet again. Dryden's Fables, 

All this metallick matter, both that which continued aſunder, 
end in fingle corpuſcles, and that which was amaſſed and concreted 
into noCules, ſubſided. _* Wodward's Natural Hiſtory. 


ope. 
9 


2. At, before a word ſignifying time, notes the coexiſt- 


The twelve houſes of heaven, in the form which aftrologians E 


Camden. | 
| * 


With, noting that the event accom 


of the ſtars: | Conßd © ts aa 
y exploded, as irrational and falſe. | for, a vil, they n they are not 1 


* 


yfico-Theolegy. | 


9. At ſometimes notes the place where any thing is, or 


* 
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As v. L VM. 5. / I Lat. Kerben, from a, not, and on, to! 
pillage.] A place out of Which he that has fled to 
be taken; a ſanQuary; a refuge z a 


it, may not 
place of retreat and ſecurity. 
80 ſacred was the church to ſome, that it had the right of an 
aſylum, or ſanctuary. 28 Ayliffe's Parergon. 
AsY'MMETRY. 2. / [from a, without, 
1. Contrariety to ſymmetry ; diſproportion. 
The aſymmetric of the brain, as well as the deformities of the 
legs or face, may be reQified in time. Grew. 
2. This term is ſometimes uſed in mathematicks, for 
what is more uſually called incommenſurability; 
when between two quantities there is no common 
meaſure, ah 
A'svquPTOTE, 2. /. [from a, priv. cu, with, and u, 
to fall; which never meet; incoincident.] Ahmp- 
totes are right lines, which approach nearer and 
nearer to ſome curve; but which, though they and 
their curve were infinitely continued, would never 
meet; and may be conceived as tangents to their 
curves at an infinite diſtance, Chambers. 


4 „lines, though they may approach ill nearer together, 
till they are nearer than the leaſt 


ſtill produced infinitely, will never meet. reto. 


AsYMPTO'TICAL, adj. [from afymptote.] Curves are 
ſaid to be afymprotical,, when they continually ap- 
proach, without a poſſibility of meeting. 
AST” NDET ON. n. /. Lali, of a, priv. and cu, 
to bind together.) A figure in grammar, when a 
conjunction copulative is omitted in a ſentence ; as, 
in vent, vidi, vici, & is left out. g 
Ar, prep. [æx, Saxon. 
1. At, before a place, notes the nearneſs of the place; 
as, a man is ar the houſe before he is in it, 
This cuſtom continued among many, to lay their prayers at 
fountains. ; s Stilling fleet. 


c 


— 


ö 
ö 
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2 


ence of the time with the event; the word time is 
ſometimes included in the adjeQtive ; we commonly 
ſay at a minute, at an hour, on a day, i» a month 


We thought it at the very firſt a fign of cold afteRtion.' Hooker, 
How frequent to deſert him, and at laſt FITS 

To heap ingratitude on worthieſt deeds. Milton. 

At the ſame time that the ſtorm beats upon the whole ſpecies, 

we are falling foul upon one another. diſon. 

We made no efforts at all, where we could have moſt weakened 


the common enemy, and, at the ſame time, enriched ourſelves, 


3. Mt, before a cauſal-word, ſignifies yearly the ſame as 


les, or imme- 
lately ſucceeds, the action of the cauſe, 


Alt his touch, 
Such ſanctity hath Heav'n giv'n his hand, „ 
They preſently amend. 6 ——_—_— Macbeth. 
O fir, when he ſhall hear of your approach, 


If that young Arthur be not gone already, 
Ev'n at this news he dies. Shakeſpeare's King Jobn. 
Much ar the ſight was Adam in his heart 
ws + Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
High o'er their heads a mould'ring rock is plac'd, 
That promiſes a fall, and ſhakes at ev'ry blaſt. 2 Dryden. 
4. At, before a ſuperlative adjective, implies in the fate; 


as, at beſt, in the ſtate of moſt Je. 


e in l, 
e bring into th us a poor needy uncertain life 
ſhort at the longeſt, and unquiet at the . aſs ample 
5. At, before a perſon, is ſeldom uſed otherwiſe than lu- 


dicrouſly ; as, he longed to be at him, that is, to 
attack him. 
6. At, before a ſubſtantive, ſometimes ſignifies the par- 
ticular condition or circumſtances of the perſon ; as, 
at peace, in a ſtate of poace. 
| nder pardon, 1 
You are much more at taſk for want of wiſdom, 
Than prais'd for harmleſs mildneſs. | Shakeſpeare, 
It bringeth the treaſure of a realm into a few hands: for the 
uſurer being at certainties, and others at uncertainties, at che end 
of the game moſt of the money will be in the box. fe. 
Hence walk'd the fiend at large in ſpacious field. Milton. 
The reſt, for whom no lot js yet decreed, * : 
May run in paſtures, and at pleaſure feed, Dryden's Virgil. 
Deſerted, at his utmoſt need, 
Dy thoſe his former bounty fed. Dryden's Saint Cecilia. 
What hinder'd either, in their native ſoil, 
At eaſe to reap the harveſt of their toil, Dryden's Fables, 
Wiſe men are ſometimes over-borne, when they are taken at a 
diſadvantage, ow Collier of Confidence. 
Theſe have been the maxims they have been guided by take 
theſe from them, and they are perfectly at loſs, their compaſs 


and pole-ſtar then are gone, and their underſtanding is perfectly at 
a nonplus. ? ocke. 


of another at full ſpeed. Pope's Eſſay on Homer's Battles. 


They will not let me be at quiet In my bed, but purſue me to my 
very dreams. __ Swift, 
7. At, before a ſubſtantive, ſometimes marks employ- 
ment or attention, 

We find ſome arrived to that ſottiſhneſs, as to own roundly what 
they would be at. * South. 

How d'ye find yourſelf? ſays the doctor to his patient. A 


little ou after he is at it again, with a Pray how d'ye find your 
body ON b 


Before he ſpoke, he would be at, 5 
Pretended not to apprehend. Hudilras. 
The creature 's at his dirty work again. Pope. 
8. At is ſometimes the ſame with furniſbed with, after 
the French a4. f 
Infuſe his breaſt with magnanimity, 


And make him naked foil a mai at arms. Shakeſpeare, 


acts. ; 
Your huſband is at hand, I hear his trumpet. Shakeſpeares 
He that in tracing the veſſels began at the heart, though he 
thought not at all of a circulation, yet made he the firſt true ſtep 


towards the diſcovery. Grew. 
To all you ladies now at land | 

We men at ſea indite. |  » Buckburſt, 

Their various news I heard, of love and rife, | "1 

Of ſtorms at ſea, and travels on the ſhore, Pope, 


10. 4t ſometimes ſignifies in immediate conſequence of, 
Impeachments at the proſecution of the houſe of commots, have 
received their determinations in the houſe of lords. - Male. 


I wy marks ſometimes the effect proceeding from an 


 TvppiTgicy 


ignable diſtance, yet, being | 


Swift. |. 


One man manages four horſes at once, and leaps from the back | 


But ſhe who well enough knew what, t, TOY: 


4 : a . | 
bY ATH . 
Reſt in this tomb, tale d at thy buſband's coft-" Dp. 
Tom has been ar the charge of a penny upon this octation, © 
| ; | | by 3 Add; 
Thoſe may be of uſe, to confirm by authority what n 
not be er the trouble to deduce by reaſoning. | ' - Arbuthnots 
12. At ſometimes is nearly the ſame as in, noting ſitu- 
ation; as, he was az the bottom, or top of the hill. 
She hath been known to come at the head of theſe raſcals, and 
beat her lover. | "Swift 
13. Lt ſometimes marks the dccaſion, like s. 
Others, with more helpful care, bog”: 
Cry'd out aloud, Beware, brave youth, beware l | 
At this he turn'd; and, as the bull drew near, 
Shunn'd, and receiy'd him on his pointed ſpear, 


14 A. ſometimes ſeems to ſignify in the per of, or 


1 


obedient to. | | 
| But thou of all the kings, Jove's care below, 
Alrt leaſt at my command, and moſt my foe, 
15. £ ſometimes. notes the relation of a man to an 
a On. 1 
He who makes pleaſure the vehicle of health, is a doctor ar it in 
good carneſt, . 0 Collier of Friendſvip. 
16. At ſometimes imports the manner of an action. 
One warms you by degrees, the other ſets yol on fire all at once, 


and never intermits 2 FS og .. Dryden's Fables. 
Not with leſs ruin than the Bajan mole | ", 
' At once comes tumbling down. Dryden: Aneid. 


tion to, or dependence on. 

The worſt authors might endeavour” to pleaſe us, and in that 
endeayour deſerve ſomething at our hands. "Popes 
18. At all, In any manner; in any 1 c 

Lothing more true than what you once tet fall, 
5 oft women have no characters at all. | Popes 
A TABAL. »./. A kind of tabour uſed by the Moors. 
Children ſhall beat our ataba/s and drums, 
And all the noiſy trades of war no more 


ATARA XIA. 


A'TARAXY. ation ; tranquillity. | 
The ſcepticks affected an indifferent equiponderous neutrality, 
4 os only means to their ataraxia, and Thoda from paſliouate 
rbances, DG 27s 


| fo - _ GClanville's Scepſite 
ATE. The preterite of cat. See To Ear. * 
| And by his fide his fteed the grafly forage ate.  Spenſiy. 
Even our firſt parents ate themſelves out, of Paradiſe 3 and Job's 
children junketted and feaſted together often. outh. 
ATHA'NOR, n, /. [a chymical term, borrowed from 
«Igrar®-; or, as others think, un.] A digeſting 
furnace to keep heat for ſome time; fo that it may 
be augmented or diminiſhed at pleaſure, by openin 
or ſhutting ſome apertures made. on purpoſe wi 
ſliders over them, called regiſters. Quincy. 
ATHEISM. 1. / (rom athtift. It is only of two ſyllables 
in poetry.) The diſbelief of a Gd. 


| God never wrought miracles to convince atheiſm, becauſe his 
ordinary works convince it. (* Bacon., 


It is the common intereſt of mankind, to puniſh all thoſe who 
would ſeduce men to atheiſm, | 


| « Tillotſon. 
ATHEIST. 3. % Lade, without God.] One that 
denies the exiſtence of God. ox ; 
I᷑0 theſe that ſober race of men, whoſe lives + 
Religious titled them the ſons of God, 3 


Shall yield up all their virtue, all their fame, 
— Ignobly ! to the trains, and to the ſmiles, , 
Of theſe fair 0 | Milton's P 


rationally, he could not however be à practical atheiſt 
| my God in this world. | 7 * E 22 
| Atheiſt; uſe thine eres, 


And having view'd the order of the ſkies 


- 


iſically inclined, to conſider theſe 
things. | 


Tillotſon. - 
ATawErsTICALNESS. n. / [from atheiſtical,] The 
quality of being atheiſtical. 1 
Lord, purge out of all hearts profaneneſs and atbeiſticalugſi. 

> , Hammond's Fundamentals. 
ATHE1r'sTICK. adj, [from atheiſt.) Given to atheiſtn, 
This argument demonſtrated the exiſtence of a Deity, and con- 
vinced all atheiftick gainſayers. | Ray on the Creation. 
A'THEL, ATHELING, Ab EL, and ET RHEL, from 
adel, noble, Germ. So /Ethelred is noble for counſel ; 
fEthelard, a noble genius; Athelbert, 2 noble: 
LEthelward, a noble protector. Gibſon's 1. 
A'THEOUS. adj, I...] Atheiſtick ; godleſs. 
Thy Father, who is holy, wiſe, and pure, 4 
Sutfers the hypocrite, or atheous prieſt, 
To tread his ſacred courts. | Paradiſe Regained. 
ATHERO'MA. Ms 6 die, from 49. » pap or 
pulſe.] Af 470 Lang which neither — ain, 
diſcolours the ſkin, nor yields eaſily to the touch. 
If the matter forming them reſembles milk curds, the tumour 


is called atheromaz if it be like honey, meliceris; and if . 
of fat, or a ſuety ſubſtance, ſteatoma. Sbarp. 


JATauzro'MATOUS. adj. [from atheroma.] Haring the 


n of an atheroma, or curdy wen. 
celing the matter fluctuating, I thought it cher ,ꝙ t. 
Wiſeman's $ . 
ATHI'RST. adv. 
want of drink. | 
With ſcanty meaſure then ſupply their food; uh 
And, when athirfl, reitrain em from the flood, Dryden. 
ATHLE"Ticx, adj, [from athleta, Lat. Are, & 
wrelſtler,] abi 
1. Belonging to wreſtling. 5 | 
2. Strong of body; vigorous ; luſty ;. robuſt. 
Seldom ſhall one ſee in rich families that athletict ſoundneſs. and 


vigour of conſtitution, which is ſeen in cottages, where nature bs 
cook, and neceſſity caterer. 


| South. 
Science diſtinguiſhes a man of honour from one of thoſe atblerick 


b 


brutes, whom undeſeryedly we call heroes. N Dryden. 
| R AruwaRr. 


17. At, like the French chez, means ſometimes applica- 


Shall wake the peaceful morn. Dryden's Don Sebaſlians 
v. . [aragatia.] Exemption from vex- - 


Though he were really a ſpeculative atheiſt, yet, if he would bur 


[from @ and %. ] Thirſty 3 in 


„„ 


„ 


ee A "1 «pe - oo 4s" — 
Dr  ——  — — 
3 — 


Axo'uie ak. adj, [ſrom atom.] 


5 


ArnwA'sr. pr. {from and thwart.) 
1. Acroſs ; tranſverſe to any thing. | 


Themiſtocles made Xerxes poſt out of Grecia, by giving out u 
purpoſe to break his bridge ahr the Helleſpont. Bacon's Egayr. 
Execrable ſhape ! 

That dar'ft, though grim and terrible, advance 
Thy miſcrieated front athwart my way. ' Paradiſe Loft, 


2, Through: this js not proper. 
Now, athwart the terrors that thy vow 
Hes planted round thee, thou appear'ſt more fair, | Addiſon. 
ATHWA'KT, adv, & tort, 
1. In a manner vexatious and perplexing ; croſsly. 
| All athwwart there came 
A poſt from Wales, loaden with heavy news. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Wrong: & travers. 
Ihe babby beats the nurſe, and quite athwwart 
Goes all decorum. | 120 Meaſure for Meaſure. 


ATYLT, adv, [from a and tilt, 


1. In the manner of a tilter ; with the action of a man 
making a thruſt at an antagoniſt. 
In the city Tours 
Thou ran'ſt atilt, in honour of my love, 
And ftol'ft away the ladies hearts from France, Shakeſpeare, 
To run avi} at men, and wield 
Their naked tools in open field, Hudibras. 


2. In the poſture of a barrel raiſed or tilted behind, to 


make it run out, T 


Such a man 1s always atilt; his favours come hardly from him, 
Spefator, 


A*TtLas,n/. | | | 

1. A collection of maps, ſo called probably from a 
ifture of Alas ſupporting the heavens, prefixed to 
me collection. 

2. A large ſquare folio; fo called from theſe folios, 

which, containing maps, were made large and ſquare. 
3. Sometimes the ſupporters of a building. 
4. 0 dg kind of filk or ſtuff made for women's 


1 have the convenlency of buying Dutch at/afes with gold and 
filver, of without, © g . Spettator, 
at e 1. J. [Ar, vapour, and ofaiga, a 
ere. | » 
| rns exteriour part of this our habitable world is the air, or at- 
mojphere 3 @ light, thin, fluid, or ſpringy body, that ns 3 
the ſolid earth on all fides, | oe be. 
Immenſe the whole excited armoſphere 
Impetuous ruſhes o'er the founding world. Thomſon, 
ArTmoryeni'ricat. adj, [from atmyphere.] Conſiſting 
of the atmoſphere z belonging to the atmoſphere. 
We did not mention the weight of the Incumbent armoſpherical 
lader, a @ part of the weight reſiſted, Boyle, 
A TON. 1. J. [atomur, Lat. arop®-] ; 
1. Such a ſmall particle as cannot be phyſically divid- 
ed: and theſe are the firſt rudiments, or the compo- 


nent parts, of all bodies, Quincy. 

Innumerable minute bodies are called atoms, becauſe, by reaton 

of their york ſolldity, they were really Indiviſible, Ray, 
e plaitick nature working to this end, 


The ſingle aten each to other tend, 
Attraét, attraQed to, the next In place 
.  Form'd and Impell'd Its neighbour to embrace. Pope. 
2. Any thing extremely ſmall, * 
It 1s as ealy to count atom, as to reſolve the propoſi na of a 
lover, Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 


1. Conſiſting of atoms, 7 
' Vitrified and pellucid bodies are clearer in their continuities, than 
bn powders and afemical diviſions, - Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


2. Relating to atoms, 


Vacuum le another principal doQrine of the atemice/ philoſophy. 
; Rentley's Sermon, 


A*'rowtiT, . / [from atom.) One that holds the ato- 
mical philoſophy, or doctrine of atoms. 

The ute, who define motion to be a paſſage from one place 
to another, What do they more than put one ſynonymous word for 
another“ Lecle. 

Now can e tn conceive, KEE 
| Chance to the ſun could his Juſt impulte give? Blackmore, 
A'romy, / An obſolete word for tom. 
Drawn with a team of little aromies 
Athwart men's notes, as they be alleep. Shakeſpeare, 
To ATO'NE, wv, u. [from at one, as the etymologiſts 
remark, 7% be at one, is the ſame as 70 be in concord, 
This derivation is much confirmed by the follow in 
paſſuge of Shakeſpeare, and appears to be the ſenſe 
ill retained in Scotland.] EF 
1. To agree j to accord, | 
e and Auftdus can no more 4e, 
Than violenteit contrarlety,  Sbalſpeare's Cortolanuy, 
2. To land as an equivalent for RR and par- 
ticularly ufed of expiatory ſacrifices, with the par. 
ow for before the thing for which ſomething elle is 
ven, 

9 From a mean (tock the plous DNecil came 

Yet ſuch their virtuer, that their leſs alone 


Fer Rome and all our legions did atone, Dryden's Juvenal. 
The intention of a man of walght and worth, or a real 
friend, ſeldom ate for the wneafineſy produced by his grave te- 


preſentations, ; 0 Le des 
Let thy ſubllme meridian courſe ; 
Fer Mary's ſetting rays atone 2 


Our luſtre, with redoubled forces, 


Muſt now proceed from thee alone. Price, 
5 n e (word A gyithus* veins imbrued g 
The murd'rer foll, and blood aten'd for blood. Pope, 


Jo Aro'Nn. v. 4. 
1, Lo reduce to concord, 
If any camtention aroſe, ho knew none fitter to be thelt judge, 
to ate and take up their quarrels, but himtelt. Denn. 
2. To expiate z to anſwer for. a 
$00n thould yon boaſters ceafe their haughty frife, 
Or each ate his guilty love with lite, Pope, 
ATO'NKMENT. „ / [from tene. 
1. Agreement 1 concard, | 
Ho feoks to make hee 
Between the duke of Glo'tter and your brothers, 


Shateſp. 

a. Rypiation ; expiatory equivalent: with for. 
And the Levites were purified, and Aaron made an atewement for 
them to cleanſe hem. Numbers, 


$urvly it is not a (ulicient atonement for the writers, that they 

„ loyalty to the government, and ſprinkle ſome arguments in 

vour of the diftenters, and, under the ſhelter of your poli. 
undermine 


ticks and religion, the toundatione of N 

virtues | Y x » 

W adv. [from @ and t.] On the top; at 
but far more rich, aper d 


Paradiſe Left. 


4 


Lot + ad ares. ood 


| 


K 


ATT 


What Is extracted by water from coffee 1 the oil, which often 

ſwims atop of the decoction. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

ATRABILA'RIAN, adj, [from atra Bilis, black choler.] 
Waun ; replete with black choler. 

The atrabilarian conſtitution, or a black, viſcous, 074 con- 

ſiſtence of the fluids, makes all ſecretions difficult and f 
X ; Arbuthnot on Diet. 
ATRrAB1LA'Rr10Us, adj. [from atra bilis, black choler.] 
Melancholiek. 

The blood, deprived of its due proportion of ſerum, or finer 
and more volatile parts, is atrabilarious; whereby it is rendered groſs, 
black, unctuous, and carthy. 5 Quincy, 

From this black aduſt ſtate of the blood, they are atrabi/arions, 

| Arbuthnot on Air, 
ATRABILA RIOUSNES8, 1. / [from atrabilarious.) Ihe 
ſtate of being melancholy ; repletion with melan- 
choly. | 
ATRAMENTAL, adj, [from atramentum, ink, Lat.] 
Inky ; black. | 
If we enquire in what part of vitriol this atramenta/ and deni- 
rating condition lodgeth, it will ſeem eſpecially to lie in the more 
ae lalt thereof. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
ATRAME"NTOUS, adj, [from atramentum, ink, Lat.] 
Inky ; black. | 
I am not ſatisfied, that thoſe black and atramentous ſpots, which 
ſeem to repreſent them, are ocular. ; : Brown, 
ATRO'CIOUS. a. [atrox, Lat.] Wicked in a high 
r enormous; horribly criminal. ö 
An advocate is neceſſary, and therefore audience ought not to 
be denied him in defending cauſes, unleſs it be an atrocious of- 
fence, ' ;  Ayiiffe's Parer gon. 
Ar RO iousHv. adv. | from atrociout.] In an atrocious 
manner; with great wickedneſs, 
ATrro"ciousness, 2. / [from atrociout.] The quality 
of being enormouſly criminal, 
Arko v. n, 4 [atrocitas, Lat.] Horrible wicked- 
nels ; exceſs of wickedneſs, 

I never recal it to mind, without a deep aſtoniſhment of the 
very horrour and atrocity of the fact in a Chriſtian court, Motton. 

They deſired juſtice might be done upon offenders, as the atro- 
city of their crimes deſerved. Clarendon, 

A*rROPHY, u. J. [&rq«pia.] Want of nouriſhment ; a 


par ing. 


diſeaſe in which what is taken at the mouth cannot | 


[ 


contribute to the ſupport of the body, 
' Pining atrophy, 
Maraſmus, and wide-waſting peſtilence, 
The mouths of the laReals may be ſhut up by a viſcid mucus, 
in which caſe the chyle paſſeth by ſtool, and the perſon falleth in- 
to an atrophy. | Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
To ATTA CH. v. a. [ attacher, Fr.] 
1. To arreſt; to take or apprehend by commandment 


or Writ. 5 _ Covell. 
Ettſoons the guards, which on his ſtate did wait, | 
Attach'd that traitor falſe, and hound him trait, Spenſer, 
The Tower was choſen, that if Clifford ſhould accuſe great 
ones, they might, without ſuſpicion or noiſe, be preſently ar- 


tached, Bacon's Henry VII. 
| Bohemia greets 

Deſires you to attach his ſon, who has BHS 

His dignity and duty both caſt off, Shakeſpeare. 


2. Sometimes with the particle of, but not in pre- 
ſent uſe. | 
| You, lord archbiſhop, and you, lord Mowbray, 
Of capital treaſon I attach you both. 
3. To ſeize in a judicial manner. 
France hath flaw'd the league, and hath attach'd 


Shakeſpeare, 


Milton, | 


Ar x 


To Arran. . n. . . 
1. To come to a certain ſtate: with zo. 

Milk will ſoon ſeparate itſelf into a cream, and a more ſerous 
liquor, which, after twelve days, attains to the. higheſt degree of 
acidity. _ Arbutbaot 2 

2. To arrive at. | 

Such knowledge is too wonderful for me; it is high; I cannot 
attain unto it, -  P/jalm exxxix. 6. 

To have knowledge in moſt objects of contemplation, is What 
the mind of one man can hardly attain unto. _ Locke, 

ATTAIN. . / [from the verb.] The thing attained ; 
attainment : a word not in ule, 
| Crowns and dladems, the moſt ſplendid terrene attains, are akin 
to that which to-day is in the field, and to-morrow is cut down, + 
Glanville's Scepf., 
ATTAINABLE, adj, [from attain.) That which may 
be attained NT on | 
He wilfully neglects the obtaining unſpeakable good, which he 
is perſuaded is certain and attainable, Tillotſon, 
one was propoſed that appeared certainly attaingble, or of va. 
lue enough. Rogers. 
ATTAINABLENESS. 1. /. [from attainable.] The qua- 
lity of being attainable. | 
Perſons become often enamoured of outward beauty, without 
wy particular knowledge of its poſſeſſor, or its e 
em. Ae. 
 ATTA'INDER. . / {from To your 5 
1. The act of attainting in law; conviction of a crime, 
See To ATTAINT, 

The ends in calling a parliament were chiefly to have the a. 
tainders of all of his party reverſed ; and, on the other fide, to at- 
taint by parliament his enemies. Bacan. 

2, Taint; ſally of character. . 

So ſmooth he daub'd his vice with ſhew of virtue, 
He liv'd from all attaindey of ſuſpect. Shakeſpeare, 

ATTAINMENT. #. / [from attain.] Rod 


1. That which is attained ; acquiſition. : 
We diſpute with men that count it a great attainment to be able 
to talk much, and little to the purpoſe, Glanville 
Our attainments are mean, compared with the perfection of the 
univerſe. Grew, 
2. The act or power of attaining. 
The Scripture muſt be ſufficient to imprint in us the character 
of all things neceſſary for the attainment of eternal life, =Hookers 
Education in extent more large, of time ſhorter, and of attainment 
more certalnz 1 Mil ton. 
Government is an art above the attainment of an ordinary ge- 
nius. 5 Su 
If the ſame actions be the inſtruments both of acquiring fame 
and procuring this happineſs, they would nevertheleſs fail in the 
attainment of this laſt end, if they proceeded from a deſire of the 
firſt, Addiſon. 
The great care of God for our ſalvation muſt appear in the con- 
cern he expreſſes for our attainment of it. Rogers. 
To ATTAINT. v. a, [attenter, Fr.] 
1. To diſgrace; to cloud with ignominy, 
His warlike ſhield 
Was all of diamond perfect pure and clean, 
For ſo exceeding ſhone his gliſtering ray, 
That Phabus golden face it did attaint, 
As when a cloud his beams doth overlay. Fairy Queen, 
2. To attaint is particularly uſed for ſuch as are found 
uilty of ſome crime or offence, and eſpecially of 
elony or treaſon. A man is attainted two ways, by 
appearance, or by proceſs, Attainder by appear- 
_ ance is by confeſſion, battle, or verdict, Confeſſion 
is double; one at the bar before the judges, when 


Our marchants goode ut Bourdeaure Shakeſpeare. |, the priſoner, upon his indictment read, being aſked 
3. To lay hold on, as by power. uilty or not guilty, anſwers Guilty, never putting 
Ks * e er e | imſelf upon the verdict of the jury. The other 1s 
To th' dulling of my ſpirits. : Sbateſprare, before the coroner or ſanctuary, where he, upon his 


5. To win; to gain over ; to enamour. 
Songs, garlands, flow'ry, 
And charming ſymphonies, attach'd the heart 
Of Adam. : 
6, To fx to one's intereſt, 
'The great and rich depend on thoſe whom their power or their 
wealth attaches to them. Rogers, 

ATTACHMENT, 5 [attachement, Fr.] 

1. Adherence ; fidelity, 

The Jews are remarkable for an attachment to their own coun- 
try. = - Addiſon, 

2. Attention ; regard. 

The Romans burnt this laſt fleet, which is another mark of 
their ſmall attachment to the ſea. | Arbutbnot on Coins, 
| . „ 

3. An . of a man, to bring him to anſwer 
an action; and ſometimes it extends to his move- 
ables, 

4. Foreign N is the attachment of a foreigner's 
goods found witkin a city, to ſatisfy creditors within 
a cy; | = 

To ATT ck. v. a.{attaguer, Fr.] 

1. To aſſault an enemy: oppoſed to deferce. 

The front, the rear 
Attach, while Yvo thunders in the centre. Philips. 
Thoſe that attack generally get the victory, though with difad- 
vantage of ground, : Cane's Campaigns. 

2. To impugn in any manner, as with ſatire, confuta- 
tion, calumny ; as, the declaimer attracted the repu- 
tation of his adverſaries. | 1 

ATTA'Cx, . / [from the verb.] An aſſault upon 
enemy. 3 

Hector oppoſes, and continues the attack; in which Sarpedon 


makes the firſt breach in the wall. Pope's Iliad. 
II, appris'd of the ſovere attack, 
The country . ſhut up. Thew/on, 


| own twas wrong, when thouſands call'd me back, 
To make that hopelets, ill-advis'd attack. Young, 


[Ar rs. . /. [from attack. The perſon that at- 


tacks. 
To ATTAIN. v. a. [atteindre, Fr. attinee, Lat.] 


. To gain; to procure ; to obtain. 


ls he wiſe who ** to attain the end without the means, nay 
by means that are quite contrary to it ? |  - Tillotſon. 
All the nobility here could not attain the lame favour as Wood 
did. | ; : Swift, 
2, To 8 to come up with : a ſenſe now little 
in ule. 
'The earl hoping to have overtaken the Scottiſh King, and to 
have given him battle, but not attaining him in time, et duwa 


betore the caſtle of Aton. | Bacon. 
3- To come to; to enter upon. 
Canaan he now ata; I fee his tents 
Pitch'd above Sichem. | Asien: Paradiſe Left. 


4+ To reach ; to equal, 
$0 the firſt precedent, if it de good, 11; ſeldom errained by imi- 


Sate . 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 


confeſſion, was in former times conſtrained to abjure 
the realm; which kind is called attainder by abju- 
ration. Attainder by battle is, when the party ap- 
pealed, and chooſing to try the truth by combat ra- 
ther than by jury, is vanquiſhed. Attainder by vet- 
dict is, when the priſoner at the bar, anſwering to 
| the indiftment Not guilty, hath an inqueſt of life 
and death paſſing upon him, and is by. the verdidt 
3 guilty. Attainder by proceſs is, where 
a * flies, and is not found till tive times called 
ublickly in the county, and at laſt outlawed upon 


is default, Cowell. 


Were it not an endleſs trouble, that no traitor or felon ſhould 
be attainted, but a parliament muſt be called ? penſer. 
I muſt offend before I be attainted. Shakeſpeare 
3- To taint ; to corrupt. 
My tender youth was never yet attain? : 
With any paſlion of inflaming love. Shakeſpeare. 


ATTA'1NT. 2. / [from the verb.] : 
1. Any thing injurious ; as illneſs, wearineſs. This 
ſenſe is now obſolete. 
5 Nor doth he dedicate one jot of colour 
Unto the weary and all-watched night; 


But freſhly looks, and overbears attaint 
With cheerful ſemblance. 


2. Stain; ſpot; taint, ' 
No man hath a virtue that he has not a Napt⸗ of z nor any 
man an attaint, but he carries ſome tain of it, Shakeſpeare 
3. a horſemanſhip.] A blow ar wound on the hinder 
eet of an horſe, | Far. Did. 
Ar TIN TUR E. #./; [from attaint.] Legal cenſure; 
reproach; imputation. | 
8 Hume's knavery will be the ducheſs's wreck, 
And her attainture will be Humphry's fall. Sbabeſpeare. 
To ATTA'MINATE. v. 4. [attamino, Lat.] To cor- 


rupt ; to ſpoil. | | 
0 ATTE"MPER. v. 4. [attempero, Lat.] 
1. To mingle ; to weaken by the mixture of ſomething 


elſe ; to dilute. 


Shateſp. Henry v. 


Nobility attempers ſovereignty, and draws the eyes of the people 
Cn TIN... als As 
weet-beam'd, an ding oft thro* lucid clou 
2 Ten. 
2. To ſoſten 3 to 0 
His early providence could likewiſe have attempered his nature 


ſomewhat aſide from the line royal. dcots 
A pleaſing calm. 
rein. Baces. 
Thoſe ſmiling eyes, eee ev'ry ray, 
ele 


Shone ſweetly lambent with celeſtial day. Popes 
Jo mix in juſt portions to regulate. 
, She to her et roy oth bouyteous vac dight, 
'd, goodly, well for health and for delight. Spa- 


4. To fit to ſomething elſe. 
Phemius ! let arts of gods and heroes old, 


Aim er d to the lyre, your wies employs 


7 


To ATTE MPERATRE, v. 4. [attempero, Lat.] To 


roportion to ſomething. | 
Hope muſt be proportioned and atten 
jt exceed that temper and proportion, it becomes a. tumour and 
tympany of hope. Hammond's Pract. Catechiſm. 
7 ATTE Mr r. v. 4. [attenter, Fre] | 
1. To attack; to invade ; to venture upon. 
le, flatt'ring his diſpleaſure, 
Tript me behind, got praiſes of the kin 
For him 2 who was ſelf-ſubd 
Who, in all things cog Juſt, 
der'd not Satan to attempt the mind * 5 
— 2 with ſtrength entire and free - will arm'd. Milton, 
2. To try; to endeavour, 


Shakeſpeare. 


1 have nevertheleſs atrempred to ſend unto you, for the renewing 


Mac. xii. 17. 
make an attack. 


of brotherhood and friendſhip. 
To ATTE MPT. v. u. To 
is - — Glanwille's Scepſis. 
orace his monſter with woman's head above, and fiſhy extreme 

ſhape of the ancient Syrens that arrempred upon 


below, anſvrers the Brown's Vulgar Errours 


Ulyſſi 
Arr Tur, 1. J. [from the verb.] 


. An attack: _ : 
: If we be always prepared to receive an enemy, we ſhall long live 


In peace and quietneſs, without any attempts upon us. Bacon. 
2. An eſſay ; an endeavour. bh 
Alack! 1 _ wigs they have _— 50 5 
And 'tis not done; th' attempt, and not the deed, 
- Confounds us. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


He would have cry'd z but hoping that he dreamt, 
Amazement bee: his tongue, and wopp's th' attempt. Dryden. 
j e wing attempt towards a 
dhe. ee e | Woodward on Foſſils. 
ATTEMPTABLE, adj, [from attempt.) Liable to at- 
tempts or attacks. 


The gentleman vouching his to be more fair, virtuous, wiſe, 


and leſs attemptable, than the rareſt of our ladies. Shakeſpeare, 
ATT# MPTBER. . / [from attempt.] 
1. The perſon that attempts; an in 0 
he Son of God, with godlike force endued | 
Againſt th? attempter of thy Father's throne. Milton, 


2. An endeavourer. | 
You are no factors for glory or treaſure, but diſintereſted at- 
tempters for the univerſal good. | Glanvillt's Scepſis. 
To ATTEND. v. a. [ attendre, Fr. attendo, Lat.] 
1. To regard; to fix the mind upon. e 
The diligent pilot, in a dangerous tempeſt, doth not _ the 


unſkilful words of a paſſenger. ey 
The crow doth ſing as ſweetly as the ſtorle, 
When neither is attended. „ Shaheſpeare. 
2. To wait on; to accompany as an inferiour, or a ſer- 
vant. | | 
' His companion, youthful Valentine, | 
Attends the emperour in his royal court. Shakeſpeare, 


3. To aCCOmpany as an enemy. 
He was at preſent ſtrong enough to 
Waller in his weſtern expedition. 3 
4- Id be preſent with, upon a ſummons. 
5. To accompany ; to be ap nt to. 
England is ſo idly King d. 
Her ſceptre fo fantaſtically borne, 


Clarendon. 


That fear attends her not. | Shakeſpeare, 
My pray'rs and wiſhes always ſhall 
The friends of Rome. Addiſon's Cato. 


A vehement, burning, fixed, pungent pain in the ſtomach, at- 
tended with a fever. 3 ; . Arbuthnot on Diet, 
6. To expect. This ſenſe is French. 
So dreadful a tempeſt, as all the people attended therein the very 
end of the world, and judgment day. Raleigb's Hiſtory. 
7. To wait on, as on a charge. 
The fifth had charge ſick perſons to attend, 
And comfort thoſe in point of death which lay. 
8. To be conſequent to. 
The Dulce made that unfortunate geſoent upon Rh&e, which 
was afterwards attended with many unproſperous attempts. Clarehd. 
9. To remain to; to await; to be in ſtore for. 
| To him, who hath a proſpe& of the ſtate that attends all men 
after this, the meaſures of good and evil are changed. Locke, 
10. To wait for infidiouſly. 


Thy interpreter, full of deſpight, woo as the hunter, attends 
ee at the orchard end. : - Shahkeſp. Troelſth Night. 
11. To be bent upon any ohject. 
Their hunger thus appeas'd, their care attends. 
The doubtful fortune of their abſent friends. Dryden. 
12. To ſtay for. | 
I died whilſt in the womb he aid, 
Attending nature's law. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 


I haſten to our own 3 nor will relate 
Great Mithridates' and rich Creſus fate; 
Whom Solon wiſely counſell'd to attend _ , 
The name of happy, till he knew his end. 

Three days I promis'd to attend my doom, 
And two long days and nights are yet to come. 
To ATTEND, v. u. 

1. To yield attention. 
But, thy relation now! for I attend, 

Pleas'd with thy words, 

Since man cannot at the ſame time attend to two objects, if you 


Dryden. 


lled by authority. 
If any miniſter refuſed to admit. a lecturer recommended b 


m, he was required to attend upon the committee, and not dif- 
charged till the houſes met — 2 "-*G 


Arr. . % [attendance, Fr.] | 
1. The act of waiting on another; or of ſerving. 


attemperate to the promiſe z if 


hardy to attempt upon a name, which among ſome 


natural hiſtory of 


have ſtopped or attended | 


Spenſer. 


Creech, 


Milton. ? 
_— ow ſpirit upon a book or a bodily labour, you have no 
e 


* 


41 KN 
| Give attendance to reading, to exhortation, to doQrine, /* 


| 1 Tim. iv. 13. 
5. Expectation: a ſenſe now out of uſe. ö 
That which cauſeth bitterneſs in death, is the languiſhing at- 
tendance and expectation thereof ere it come. 
ATTENDANT. adj. [attendant, Fr.] 
as ſubordinate, or conſequential. 
| Other ſuns, perhaps, 0 
Wich their attendant moons, thou wilt deſcry, + | 
Communicating male and female light, Paradiſe Loft. 
ATTENDANT, 2. 50 N. 
1. One that attends. | BY 
I will be returned forthwith; diſmiſs your attendant there; 
look it be done. © Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
2, One that belongs to the train, | 
When ſome gracious monarch dies, 
Soft whiſpers firſt and mournful murmurs riſe 
Among the ſad attendants. Dryden. 
3- One that waits the pleaſure of another, as a ſuitor or 
agent, \ 
endeavour that my reader may not wait long for my meaning : 
to give an attendant quick diſpatch is a civility. Burnet's Theory, 
4. One that is preſent at any thing. 
He was a conſtant attendant at all meetings relating to cha- 
rity, without contributing. Swift, 
5. [in law.] One that oweth a duty or ſervice to 


other, 0 owell, 
6. That which is united with another, as a concomitant 
or conſequent. | 
Govern well thy appetite, leſt fin 
Surprize thee, and her black attendant, death, Milton. 
They ſecure themſelves firſt from doing nothing, and then 
from doing ill; the one being fo cloſe an attendant on the other, 
that it is ſcarce poſſible to ſever them. | 
He had an unlimited ſenſe of fame, the attendant of noble 
ſpirits, which prompted him to engage in travels. Pope. 
It is hard to take into view all the attendants or conſequents that 
will be concerned in a queſtion. . Watts, 
ATTE NDER, 2. , [from aztend.] Companion; aſſociate, 
The gypſies were there, 
Like lords to appear, 

Wich ſuch their attenders 

As you thought offenders. 


"| 


heedful ; regardful. 


9 


Now mine eyes ſhall be open, 
prayer that is made in this place. 
What can then be leſs in me than deſire 

To ſee thee, and approach thee, whom I know 

Declar'd the Son of God, to hear attent 
Thy wiſdom, and behold thy godlike deeds ? Milton, 
Read your chapter in your prayers : little interruptions will 
make your prayers leſs tedious, and yourſelf more attent upon 
them. - Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 
Being denied communication by their- ear, their-eyes are more 
vigilant, attent, and heedful. 
To want of judging abilities, we may add their want of leiſure 
to apply their minds to ſuch a ſerious and attent confſidera- 

tion. 

A'TTENTATES. 2. /; [attentata, Lat.] 
in a court of judicature, pending ſuit, and after an 
inhibition is decreed and gone out ; thoſe things 


and mine ears attent unto the 


likewiſe be ſtiled attentates. ſylife, 

ATTE'NT10N, 2. /. [attention, Fr.]. The act of attend- 

ing or heeding; the act of bending the mind upon 

5 any thing. F 
They ſay the tongues of dying men 

Inforce attention like deep harmony. Shakeſpeare, 

He perceived nothing but ſilence, and ſigns of attention to what 


he would further ſay, Bacon. 
| But him the gentle angel by the hand 
Soon rais'd, and his attention thus recall'd. Milton, 


By attention, the ideas that offer themſelves are taken notice of, 


and, as it were, regiſtered in the memory. hes 
Attention is a very neceſſary thing; truth doth not always ſtrike 
the ſoul at firſt ſight, Watts. 


ATTE'NT1Vs. adj. [from attent.] Heedful ; regard- 
ful ; full of attention. 

Being moved with theſe, and the like r 
whereunto we gave moſt attentive car, til 
our ſouls. | | 

I'm never merry when I hear ſweet muſick. 
he reaſon is, your ſpirits are attentive. 
| 1 Merchant of Venice. 

I ſaw moſt of them attentive to three Sirens, diſtinguiſhed by 
the names of Sloth, Ignorance, and Pleaſure. Tatler. 

A critick is a mand who, on all occaſions, is more attentive 


our effectual diſcourſes, 
they entered even unto 
Hooker, 


though ſhe be blind, ſhe is not inviſible. Bacon. 
The cauſe of cold is @ quick ſpirit in a cold body; as will 
appear to any that ſhall attentively conſider nature. 


Bacon. 
room left for ſenſual temptation. Taylor. | ATTE"NTIVENESS. #./, [from attentive. ] The ſtate 
2. To ＋ 7 to delay. | of being attentive ; heedfulneſs ; attention. 
This firſt true cauſe, and laſt good end, At the relation of the queen's death, bravely confeſſed and 
She cannot here ſo well and truly = lamented by the king, how attentiveneſs wounded his daughter, 
ora Lag re Ws an hy 9 3 Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
r er ſhe eſpouſed be. avies. . | ö 
Plant anemonies after the , [attemnr, Lat] What has the 
1 forward z but it is ſurer to attend till . Evelyn. power ot making thin, or any ng. T K 
3. To wait; to be within reach or call. To ATTE NUATE. v. a. [attenuo, Lat.] To make 
The charge thereof unto a covetous ſprite thin, or ſlender: oppoſed to conden/e, or incraſ/ate, 
Commanded was, who thereby did attend or thicken, | | 
And warily awaited, Fairy Queen, The finer part belonging to the juice of grapes, being attenuated 
4. To wait, as com 


and ſubtilized, was changed into an ardent ſpirit, Boyle. 
Vinegar curd, put upon an egg, not only diffolves the ſhell, 
but alſo attenuates the white contained in it into a 
| Wiſeman's Surgery. 

It is of the nature of acids to diſſolve or attenuate, and of 
alkalies to precipitate or incraflate. Newton's Optichs, 


2 2 ; h 
1 think the L ragged . Ame . my ny 3 
For be, of . ; FS ns ee ATTE'nvaTE. adj. [from the verb.] Made thin, or 
tride, of which no man gave attendance at the altar. Heb. vii, 13. ſlender. | 
The other, a many years attendance upon the duke, was Vivification ever conſiſteth in ſpirits attenuate, which the cold 
now one of the to the ptince, Clarendon, | doth congeal and coagulate, Bacon, 
2. Service. | ATTENUA'TION. 2. % from un ane The act of 
2 Why might not you, my lord, receive attendance making any thing thin or ſlender ; efſening. 
rom thoſe that ſhe calls fervants ? Shakeſp. King Lear. Chiming with a hammer upon the outſide of a bell, the ſound 
3+ perſons waiting; a train. will be according to the inward concave of the bell ; whereas 
e none ſhall need, nor train z where none | the eliſion or attenuation of the air, can be only between the ham- 
2 nou the judgment, but the Jude's, 7 — and the outſide of the — f Dacon. 
Se; , .|A'TTER. . / [aten, Sax. venom.] Corrupt matter. 
Attention ; regard. A lan; Lincolnſhire. P : 


A word much uſed in Sinner. 


' Hi ers 
Accompanying ov Hp 


another; or, after a ſort, dependeth upon an- 
Decay of Piety. | 


| Ben Yonſon, | 
ATtTE'NvT. adj. [attentus, Lat.] Intent; attentive ; 


2 Chron, vil. 15. 


Holder. 


Louth. 


which are done after an extrajudicial appeal, may | 


to what is wanting than what is preſent. Addiſon, 

| Muſick's force can tame the furious beaſt ; 
Can make the wolf or foaming boar reſtrain 
His rage; the lion drop his creſted main, | 1 
Attentive to the ſongs 8 Prior. 

ATTe'nTIVELY. adv. [from attentiwe.] Heedfully ; | 
enrefall 7. ; 3 
If a man look ſharply and attentively, he ſhall ſee Fortune; for 


limpid water. 


ATT 


To Arrr'sr. wv: a: [atteffor, Lat.] 
1. To bear witneſs of; to witneſs. . 
Many particular facts are recorded in holy writ, atreffed by ; 


ticular pagan authors. ; 

2. To call to witneſs z--to- invoke as conſcious. N 
The ſacred ſtreume, which heav'n's imperial Rate. 

Atteſt in oaths, and fears to violate. . | 


«8 
+» 


atteſtation, 
Fr and ears. 


The atreft of 15 
ith the voice divi a 
_ ee pe, the _ _ to ogg we 
uch high atteſ# was giv'n, a w urvey d * 
3 ps Paradiſe Regained, 
ATTESTA'T10N. #. / [from atteft.) Teſtimony ; wit- 
neſs ; evidence. 


* 


can make no relation without an atreftation of its certainty. 
. ae Government of the Tongue. 
The next coal-pit, mine, quarry, or. chalk-pit, will give ag. 
2 to what I write; theſe are ſo obvious that I need not ſeelx 
or a compurgator. | Woodward's Natural Hiftory» 
We may derive a probability from the atreftation of wiſe and 
honeſt men by word or writing, or the concurring witneſs of 
multitudes who have ſeen and known what relate, Mutes. 
To ATTI'NGB. v. 4. [attingo, Lat.] To touch lightly 
or gently. | V 
To AT TI RE. v. 4. [attirer, Fr.] To dreſs; to ha- 
bit; to array. n Ya 
Let it likewiſe your gentle breaſt inſpire 
With ſweet infuſion, and put you in ming 
Of that \ pes maid, whom now thoſe leaves attire, 
Proud Daphne. | 1 | 
My Nan ſhall be the queen of all the fairies;. PRs 
Finely attired in a robe of white. Shak. Mer. Wivesof Wind. 


o 1 


With the linen mitre ſhall he be attired.. Lev. xvi. 4+ 
Now the ſappy boughs 0 
Attire themſelves with blooms, Philiþt. 


ATT1'RE. . , [from the verb.] 
1. Clothes; dreſs ; habit. 


It is no more diſgrace to Scripture to have left things free 
to be ordered by the church, than for Nature to have lett it to 
the wit of man to deviſe his own attire. Moder. 

After that the Roman attire grew to be in account, and the 
gown to be in uſe among them. Davies on Ireland. 

Thy ſumptuous buildings, and thy wife's attire, 
Hach coſt a maſs of publick treaſury, Shakeſp. Hens VI. p. li. 
And in this oath attire, which I now wear, 

With God and with the Muſes I confer. . | 

When laviſh nature, with her beſt attire, 

Clothes the gay ſpring, the ſeaſon of defire. 

I paſs their form, and ev'ry charming grict z 
But their attire, like liveries of a kind, 
All rich and rare, is freſh within 3 


2. I hunting.] The horns of a buck or ſtag. 


\ 


Dryden. 


3. In botany.) The flower of a plant is divided into 
ree parts, the empalement, the foliation, and the 


attire, which is either florid or ſemiform. Florid 


attire, called thrums or ſuits, as in the flowers of 
marigold and tanſey, conſiſts ſometimes of two, but 
commonly of three parts. The outer part is the 
floret, the body of which is divided at the top, like 
the cowſlip flower, into five diſtinct parts. Semiſorm 
attire conſiſts of two parts, the chives and apices ; 


one upon each attire, g | Dick. 
Ar ri RER. . // [from attire.] One that attires 
another; a dreſſer, „ ern © 
A*TTiITUDE, n./. [attitude, Fr. from atto, Ital.] The 
* or action in which a ſtatue or painted figure 
s placed. . | 


Bernini would have taken his opinion upon the beauty and arri- 
tude of a figure, Prior's Dedication. 

They were famous originals that gave riſe to ſtatues, with the 
ſame air, poſture, and attitudes. 


Addiſon. 

ATTO'LLENT. adj, [ attollens, Lat.] That which raiſes 
or lifts up. , 1 
I ſhall farther take notice of the exquiſite libration of the attollere 
and depriment muſcles, - Derbam's Phyſico-T, >. 


ATTo'rney, 2. / [attornatus, low Lat. from tour, Fr. 


Celui qui vient à tour d' autrui ; qui alterius vices ſubit.] 


1. Such a perſon as by conſent, commandment, or re- 
queſt, takes heed, ſees, and takes upon him the 


Attorney is either general or ſpecial : Attorney general 
is he That by genera) E is r e all 
our affairs or ſuits ; as the attorney general of the king. 
which is nearly the ſame with 7 | 

the Roman empire. Attorneys general are made either: 
by the king's letters patent, or by our appoint- 
ment before juſtices in eyre, in open court. Attorney 
ſpecial or particalar, is he that is employed in one 
or more cauſes particularly ſpecified. There are alſo, 


in reſpect of the divers courts, attorneys at large, and 
_ attorneys ſpecial, belonging to this or Has. * 
Well. 


only. © 

3 in common law, are nearly the ſame with proctors in 
the civil law, and ſolicitors in courts of equity. Art s ſue 
out writs or proceſs, or commence, e on, and defend actions, 
or other proceedings, in the names of other perſons, in the courts 
of common law. None are admitted to act without having ſerved 


a clerkſhip for five years, taking the proper oath, being enrolled, 


and examined by the judges, The attorney general pleads within 


the bar. To him come warrants for making out nts, par- 
dons, Ce. and he is the principal manager of all law affairs of 
the crown. | , ris 
Iam a ſubjeQ, | 
And challenge law : attorneys are deny'd me, | 
And therefore perſonally 1 lay my claim | 
To mine inheritance, - Shakeſpearee 


The king's attorney, on the contrary, | 
Urg'd on examinations, proofs, confeſſions. Shakeſpeare. 
Deſpairing quacks with curſes fled the place, 


And vile attorneys, now an uſeleſs race. Pope, 
2. It was anciently uſed for thoſe who did any buſineſs 
for another: now only in law. 
I will attend my huſband z it is my office z 
And will have no attorney but myſelf 
And therefore let me have him home. 
To ATTORNEY. v. a. [from the 
now not in uſe.] 
1. To perform by proxy. 


oy, 


noun : the verb is 


Their encounters, though not nal, have been royally 
38 with interchange of gifts. _ Shakeſpearce 
ploy Fn 2 I was then 


Advertiſing, and holy to your buſineſs 
Nor changing heart with babir, I at Ai 6 


| fttornied to your ſervice, 


— ptare. 
Ar routine. 


charge of other men's bufineſs, in their abſence. 


rocurator Cæſaris in 


Sbale . x 


& 


| ATTZ'sT. . , [from the verb. Witnels; teltiniony 5 


There remains a ſecond: kind of peremptorineſs, of thoſe who 


ATT 
Arrennt vente. . 


% [from artonney.] The office 
of an attorney z proxy z vicarious agency, - 
+» " But marriage le a matter of more wor 

Then to be dealt in by attorngſbip., .,  . Shaheſpeare. 
ATTo'unnutnT, nf, [attournementy'Fr.) A yielding 
of the tenant to a new lord, or acknowledgment of 
Him to be his lord z for, otherwiſe, he that buyeth 


or obtalneth any lands or tenements of another, 


Which are in the occupation of a- third, _ get| 


- poſſeſſion, owell, 
To ATTRA'CT. v. a. Cattrabo, attractum, Lat.] 
1. To draw to ſomething. 7 
A wan ſhould ſcarce perſunde the affectlons of the loadſtone, 
or that jet and amber 47tralleth firaws and light bodies. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
The ſingle atoms each. to other tend, 


. 


Alttratl, aitratted to, the next in place | 
Form 'A and impell'd Its neighhour to embrace. Pope, 
2. To allure ; to invite, , 
2 1 Adorn'd 
he was indeed; and lovely, to arrra? bi 
hy love z not thy ſulyection. -, + Milton. 
ew the care of approving, all aftions ſo, as may moſt effec- 
tually atrratt all to this profeſſion, Hammond, 


. Deign to be loved, and cry heart ſubdue ! 

; Wr en | could meg ſuch crowds as you ? 
rer. . / [from To attra,) Attraction; 

; owet of drawing: not in uſe, 
| Feel darts and churms, attrafts and flames, 
And woo and contract In their names. . Hudibras. 
ATTRA'CTICAL»adj, [from attrad.) Having the power 

to draw to it. | 

Some ſtaney are endued _=_ an electrical or 


x G 


attraftital virtue. 

| | Ray on the Creation, 
ATTRACTION. n./. [from attract. ] 55 
1. The power of drawing any thing. . | 

- The drawing of amber and jet, and other electrick bodies, and 

the attraFtion Jn gold. of the ſpirit of quickſilver at diſtance; 

and the atrrattian of heat at diſtance ; and that of fire to naphtha z 

and that of ſome herbs to water, though at diſtance z and divers 

_ . others, we ſhall handle. = acon. 

Loadſtones and touched needles, laid long In quickfilver, have 

not amitted their arrrattion. 


Arabien may be performed by impulſe, or ſome other means; þ 
T uſe that word, to ſighlfy any force by which bodies tend towards f 


one another, Newton's Optic ln. 
2. The power of alluring or enticing. 
charms. | . 
ArTiAa'criye, adji [from ant) | 
1. Having the power to draw any ing. 
What if the ſun 
Be centre to the World 4 and other ſtare, 
By his atrrattive virtue, and Nen : 
1 


Ineſted, dance about him vartous roun Milton, 
Samo, the round earth's coheſion to ſecure, : 

For that hard taſk employ magnetick power z.. 

Remark, fay they, the globe with wonder own ; 

Its nature, like the fam'd attrative ſtone. Blackmore. | 


Rhodes att by the attractions of gravity, magnetifin, and elec- 
tricity z and theſe laſtances make It not improbable but there may 


be more arra#ive powers than theſe, - , Newton, | 
2. Inviting; alluring z enticing. 
+ Happy le Hermia, whereſve'er the liewy 
For ſhe hath bleiſed and attrafhue eyes. Shakeſpeare. 
I pleas'd, apy with A won, 
The moſt aver 5 ther ehie yo Milton. 


AnTRagravy. n / (from attract. ] That which draws 
or ingites z allurement : except that attradive is of 
a bt indifferent ſenſe, and a/lurement generally 
bad, | 7 
IM 8 wy 2 * 1 r 4 bye 
the goſpel ſpeaks nathin At. and invitation. out, 
Avent 8 VBLY, ad, from attractive.) With the 
| of atunding or rawing. 3 
ArTaa'ctivantin mf [ from attradtive.] The qua- 
lity of being attractive. ö | 
ArTtaa'eron, % / [from atrraf,) The agent that 
attracts ; a drawer, ' | | 
If the raw be In oll, amber draweth them not z oll makes 
the firaws to adhere ſo, that they caunot rie unto the atrradtor, 
Brown's Vulgar Errour:. 
1 1. /. [«ttrahent, Lat.] That which 
raws. | 
Our eyes will Inform wa of the motion of 
trabent, ö : 
ArTarcTta"rion, nf. [attrefatio, Lat 
handling. | 1 i&, 
ATM DU TAE. ac}. [attyibuo, Lat. J. That which 
may be aſcribed or attributed ; aſeribable; impu- 
yr of the orlginatlon of the Americans ſeems to be attribute. 
able to the migrations of the Serv. Hate, 
% ATTREBUTE. v. a. (Arie, Lat.] 
1. Jo aſeribe f to give; to yield as due. | 
To thelr very bare judgment ſomewhat a reaſnable man would 
attribute, nobe\thitanding the common imbecillities which are 
Incident unte our nature. | Hooker, 
Wo atiridute nothing to Qod that hath any repugnaney or con- 
tradition in it. Power and wiſdom have nu repugnaney in 
| them. | T ilvifen, 
2. To impute, as to a cauſe, | 


2 
4 2 


the ſteel to its at- 
Glanville's Scepfire 
1 Frequent 


I have obſerved a campania determine contrary to appearances, |. 


by the caution and conduct of a general, which were errviduted 
to Mie infirmitier, Jule. 
The ImperteRion of teleſegpes Is orcriduted to ſpherical glaſſes; 
and mathematicians have propounded to figure them dy the co- 
wieal feQtions. - | Newton's Otte A. 
Kraut, „% [from To attridute.] ; 
1. The thing attributed. to andther, as perfection to 
che Supreme Being. | 
owe lights virtue, Wisdom, and goodneſs, being all but t. 
brite of one Ample effance, and of one God, we in all admire, 


ig part diſeern, Raigh, 
_ Four valn poets after Ad miſtake, | 
Who ov'ry attribute a god dd make, Niyden, 


All the perfotions of God are called bis attr Hates tor he 
eannot be without them. Waits't Legich, 
Ks Quality | charaQeriftic diſpoſition, 1 
They Muß have thete thiee areyioutes 3 they mult be men of cov. 
rage, tearing God, and hating covetoulneſs, con. 


3. 2 belonging to another an appendant; 


rent. | | 
His ar (hows the force of temporal pow'r, 

The dee (o av Ne Ar | 

But mercy l above this Neptet“ d 

Ik is an attribute ty God himfelf, Sdalg/peare. 
The Rulptor, ts diMinguih Mims go what ve me 


1 4 


Brown's Pulpar Errours, | 


1 


, 


2 


| 


| 


ve him 
AA, call iv proper attributes a (hear and a eld. 


1 


4+ 


ATTRIBUTION, 


ArTz1T8x285. 1,7. [from attrite.] The being much 


ATTRI'TION. % [ 
1. The act of wearing things, by rubbing one againſt 


2. The ſtate of 12 
3. [With divines.] G 


b R Arwixr. / 
getting the attraftion of my good parts e ve no other | 
F . : : Shakeſpeare, | 


1. To profit; to turn to profit ; 


2. To promote; to proſper ; to afſiſt, _ _ *. 


To AVA'LL, v. u. 


Ava'tt. n. 


AvAILABLT. adj, from vai]. 9 
1. Profitable ; advantageous, * 


Ava"tLabtEness, . J [from Tr Fol 
1. Power of promoting the end for which it is 


NA'VARICE. / [avarice, Fr. 


AVA 
Reputation; honour. 


II takes | 
From our achievernents,' tho! perform's at height, 
The pith and marrow of our attribute. Shakeſpeare. 
o from To attribute.] Commenda- 
tion 3 qualities aſcribed, NE.” 
754 III ſpeaking truth, 
In this fine age, were not thought flattery, 
Such ateribution ſhould the Douglaſs have, 
As not a ſoldier of this ſeaſon's ſtamp | 
Should go ſo general current through the world, Shakeſpeare. 
We ſuffer him to perſuade us we are as gods, and never iuipect 
theſe glorious attributions may be no more than flattery, 
Decay of Piety. 


% 


Arrar're. adj, [attritus, Lat.] Ground ; worn by rub- 


bing. e ink 
| Or, by collifion bf two bodies, grind 
The air attrite to fire, J 


a Milton. 
worn, 47K | 
attritio, Lat.] 


This vapour, aſcending ineeſſantliy out of the abyſs, and per- 
vading the ſtrata of gravel, and the reft, decays the bones and 


vegetables lodged in thoſe rata ; this fluid, by its continua] 


attrition, fretting the ſaid bodies. Woodward. 
The change of the aliment is effected by attrition of the inward 

ſtomach, and diſſolvent liquor aſliſted with heat. Arbuthnot. 

worn. 18 

rief for ſin, ariſing only from the 

ear of puniſhment ; the loweſt degree of repentance. 


To ATTU'NE., v. a. [from tune.) 
1. To make any thing 


muſical., 
| Airs, vernal airs, 
Breathing the ſmell of field and grove, ettune 


'The'trembling leaves Milton, 


2. To tune one thing to another; as, he attunet his 


voice to his harp. 


ArTu"tney. 1. / See ATTORNEY, 
6 ' 
ATWwRE'EN, adv, or prep, [See BRTWII x. J. Betwixt; 


between; in the midſt of two things: obſolete. 
Her looſe long yellow locks, like golden wire, 
Sprinkled with pearl, and perling flowers atzween, | 
Do, like a golden mantle, her attire. _ Spenſer. 
/ 4 [See BxTw1xT.] In the middle of two 
things : obſolete. | | 
Rut with outrageous ſtrokes did him reſtrain; 


And with his body barr'd the way are them twain. Fairy 2, 


To AVAIL. v. a. [from waleir, Fr.; to avail being 
nearly the ſame thing with faire valoir.] 


N 11 


wick of before the 


thing uſed, Ab ad a 
Then ſhall they ſeek t' avia them en of names 
Places, and — and with theſe to join f 12 4 
Secular pow'r. iim. 


Both of them avail themſelves F thoſe Uceyces, which Apollo 
has equally beftowed on them eee, WA 


Mean tim 
Of Jove, on h 
What means 


voyag'&to explore, the wii 
gh Dodona's holy hill, _ | 


Nor can 14 avail, unlefb by these 
a Endued with e, gain the vl | | Sheit ine Dryden. 
When real merit is wanting, It a walls nothing to have been 


encouraged by the great. Pope's Preface to bis Works, 
[from To a.] Profit ; advantage ; 
benefit eee rating 
For all that elſe did come were ſure to fail yz © 

Yet would he further none-byt for u.. Spenſer, 


I charge thee, 
Ax heav'n ſhall work In me for thine N 
To tell me truly. ry 4 
Truth, light upon this way, is of no more awai/ to u 
errour. n : 


"oy «My 
, 


. 


— 


5 than 
Locke, 


Mighty is the efficacy of ſuch interceſſions to avert judgments ; 
how much more available then may they be to ſecure the conti- 
nuance of bleflings? 1 | Atterbury. 

All things ſubjeRt to action the will does fo far incline unto, 
as reaſon judges them more available to our bliſs, " "Hooker, 


2. Powerful ; in force; valid, 


Laws human are available by conſent, 
Drake put one of his men to death, having no 
commiſſion aw «ilable, 


Hooker, 
authority nor 
; Raleigh, 
r which it is uſed. 
We differ trom that ſuppoſition of the efficacy, or availableneſs, 
or ſuitableneſs, of theſe to the end, He. 


2. Legal force ; validity. 

Ava ILA kv. adv, [from available.] | 
1. Powerfully ; profitably z advantageoully.  - | 
2. Legally ; valid! 
AVA'LLMENT. . % 


[from avail.) Ulefulneſt ;, advan- 


tage 1 profit. 


To AVA LI. v. a. [avaler, to let fink, pr.] To let fall ; 


to depreſs ; to make abject q to ſink: a wordout of ule. 
Ry that th exalted Phabus gan ae e 
His weary wain, and now the froſty night 
Her mantle black thro' heav'n gan overhale, « +77 


lie did abaſe and alt the ſovereignty into more ſervitude 

towards that fee, than had been among us. Mon. 
To Av Ir. v. u. To fink, ; 
But when his latter ebb 'gins to ae a 

Hugo heaps of mud he leaves, 3 Spenſer, 
Ava'nt. The front of an army. See Va. 

AVA NT-GUARD. x. . Lavanigarde, Fr.] The van; 


the firſt body of an army. ) | 
, 0 hortemen might Iiflue forth without diſturbanet of the 
ty 


airieres Hayward. 


WL avaritia, Lat.] Cove. 
touſne(s ; inſatiable defire. tothe 

There grows 
In my moſt iL-compos'd affection, ſuch 
A ſtanchlets awarice, that, were I kings 


I mould cut off the nobles for their lands. 
"This averice of praile in times to come, 

Thole long inſcriptions crowded on the tomb. Dryden. 
Nor love his peace of mind deſtroys, 

Nor wicked avearice of — | 0 

Artes is inſatlable; and o he went Rill puſhing on for more. 

Re niggarts of advice on no pretence, + Fs 

re the worſt averice is that of eaſes "Pipe. 


AVARICIOUSNESS. », /. 


ed 4 Dryden. | 


hteſt his ſaſe n. 1 
To be of aff ; 9 8007 ge 


and the avartgnard Without thutlling with the battail or 


Shateſteare. | 


AUD 


Av ar1*crovs. adf. Lavaricitur, Fr.] Covetous ; ing 
tiably | ag a 4 | 
' Luxurious, avaricious ceitſul. akeſs, 
This ſpeech has deen condemned as — 1 pete, 
Judges it to be ſpoken artfully, _ Broome on the C * 
AVAaR1'CIOUSLY, adv. (from avaritiou.) Coveraul 
[from avaricioun} The quz. 
lity of — be Cy Jia 
Ava'sr, au. [from bafta, it is enough.] Enoust, 
ceaſe, A word are ſeamen, ] 8h; 
Av ur. interje#. [avant, Fr.] A word of 
rence, by which any one is driven away. 


O, he is bold, and bluſhes not at deathz © 
"_ Avaunt, thou hateful villain, get thee gone! Shaheſpear, 
Would move a m . keſp. Henry Vll. 


After this proceſs 
! it is a pity 
* + #6 | Sha 
_ Miſtreſs! diſmiſs that rabble from your throne, 
Avaunt !—i$ Ariſtarchus yet unknown? Dorcia 
AuvsukxR. adj. [from anbour, bark, Fr.] Brown; f 
a tan colour, . aft 
Her hair is abvrne, mite is perfect yellow. * Shaleſpea, 
- | His auburne locks on either ſhoulder flow'd, _ 
Which to the fuwral of his friend he vow'd, 
Io, how the arable with barley grain Lbs 
Stands thick o'erſhadow's g theſe, au modern wie 
Ordains, infus'd, an auburne drink compoſe, 
Whole ſome, of deathleſfs fame. | » Philips, 
AUCTION, . /. [ audio, Lond 2 
1. A manner of ſale, in which on ern ods after ano. 
ther, till ſo much is bid as the ſeller is content to take, 
2. The things fold by auction. | Fe. 
, . Aſk you why Phrine the Whole au&jon buys ? 
Phrine foreſees a general exciſe, ' _ OI . 
To A'VC'T10N. v. a, [from auction. ] To ſell by auction. 
A*uCTIONARY, adj, [from auction. ing to an 
auction. 13 | "Y 
And much more honeſt to be hir'd, and ſtand 
With a»&#ionary hammer in thy hand, 
Provoking to give more, and knocking thrice  ., _ 
| For the old houſehold tuft, or picture's price, Dryd. Jrvenal, 
AvcTioni'tr, z. / [from auction.] The perſon that 
manages an auction. | 
A*ucTive. adj. [from 


d 
* 


abhor. 


To give her the avaunt 


Dryden, 


&\ 


-- 


audtus, Lat.] Ot an increaſig 

qu 5 þ - #5 Dia 

AvcuraA'T10N. 2. / [autupatio, Lat.] Fowling ; bird. 
catching. | nec in Sigh ar 3 


AUDA'CIOUS. adj. [audacieux, Fr. audax, Lat. 
Bold; impudent ; daring ; always in a bad ſenſe, 
WE Such is thy audacibus wickedneſs, 

Thy lewd, peſtif rous, and diſſentious pranks. Sbakeſper, 
Till Jeve, no longer patient, took his time 

T' avenge with thunder thelr aud C ime. Dryden, 

Young ſtudents, by a conſtant habit of diſputing, grow impuden 

and \audaciovs, proud and diſduinful, Nan. 

AuDA'CIOUSLY. adv. from didacious.] Boldly ; in. 
$5 47 N En Bs Wh 


5 An anjel ſhalt thou ſee,” 
Avuna'ciovsnsss. 2. % from tidaczonr.] Impudence. 
Au Db -eI TY. . / {from \audax, Lat.] Spfrit; bold. 

neſs ; confidence, Ph 
Lean, raw-bon'd raſcals ! hd wonld e'er ſuppoſe _. 
They had ſuch courage and audacity þ "ny '8 'h 
Great effects comb of induſtry and perſeverance; for audacy 
doth almoſt bind and mate the weaker fort of minds, 
E. ; 71 eng acon's | ataral Hiſtory, 
For want of that freedom and audacity, neceſlary in commerce with 
men, his perſonal modeſty overthrew all his publick actions. Tala 
JA'vriBLE. adj. [audibilis, 1 1 
1. That which may be perceived by hearing 
 Vilidles work upon a looking-glaſs, and audibles upon the plact! 
of echo, which reſemble in ſome ſort the cavern of the ear. 
of a gt e St ag By Bacen's Natural Hie. 
| Eve, who unſeen, ' 
N Vet all had heard, with a»dible lament RP 
| Difcover'd ſoon the place of her retire, + + Mf, 
Every, ſenſe doth not operate upon fancy with the fame force. 
. e g of viſibles are clearer and ſtronger than thoſe of 
Audits . 18 0 '' 
2, Loud enough to be heard. ora 
One leaning over a well twenty-five fathom deep, eaking 
ſoftly, the Gare returned an able echo. 1 in 
Aubing rss. u. / [from audible,] Capableneſs d 


being heard. ; 1 
[from audible,).In ſach a manner at 


by * * * * TY" 
* 


. 


A*'uDiBLY, adv, 
to be heard, + „ ohio] 
And laſt, the ſum of ally my Father's vice, 
| „ Audibly heard from heay'n, pranounc'd me his- +. Aiken 
Avniunce. . /. (audience, Fr.] ' 

1. The act of hearing or attending to any thing. 
Now I breathe again = © nn 

| Aloft the flood, and can give audienes sr 
* "Sbakeſeart 


* 
* 
— 


To any tongue, ſpeak it f what it will; 
Thus far his bold diſcourſe, without controul, 

Had audience. { IB 1 n A Mes. 

; n > S tb 1 His loole ©. 

Drew audience, and attention Rill as night, 

Tha re noon=tide air. _— 

2, The liberty of ſpeak ing granted ; a hearing. 

Were it reaton to give 3 — pleading for as, Overthro# 
of that which their own deed hath ratified ?” . - - * Hoot 


According to the fair play of the world, 
Let me have audience : 1 am ſent to 


5 


y» 


-My hy lord of Milan, from the king. . Shateptwn 
3. An auditory ; "perſons collected to hear. 
[0 Or, if the ſtar. of ev'ning and the moon 
Haſte to thy audience, night with ber will bring 

3 . 8 i * Milten. 
| all was filled with an aufiece.of the greateſt eminence tv 
„ ene 
It proclaims the triumphs of goodneſs in a proper audience, ee 


before the whole race of mankind. Arterbur)s 
4. The reception of any man who delivers a folemt 
meſſage. _ . | | „ 
Ia this high temple, on a chair of ſtate, 

The ſeat of audience, old Latinus fate. Dro 
Au bine Court, A court belonging to the archbilt? 
of Canterbury, of equal authority with the arch 
court, though inferiour both in dignity and ant. 
quity. The original of this court was, becauſe the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury heard ſeveral cauſes extr 
judicially at home in his own palace ; which, be 
uſually committed to be diſcuſſed by men learned 4 
the civil and canon laws, whom he called his auditots! 
and © in time it became the power of the man, be 


| 
4 


is called cau/arim negetiorumque andientiæ Cantuerin 
Ait auditor, /eu efficialis, e Cut 
4 | Avi. 


uE 


down to receive our audit, the ſum, which truth amounteth ta, will 
appear to be but this. g | Hooker. 
| He took my father groſely, full of by | 
Wich all his crimes broad blown, an fluſh as May; 1 
And how hin nir ſtande, who knows ſave heav'n ? Hamlet, 
as, I can make my audit up; that all | 
From me do back receive the flow'r of all, 
Arid leave me but the bran. ' Shbakeſpeares 


T7 Aub. v. 4. [from audit.] 


ä ordinaries auditing all accounts, take twelve pence. ' 

abr: | Ayliffe's Parergon. 

1 love ctact dealing, and let Hocus audit; he knows how the 

money was diſburſed, 3 8 a Arbutb not. 

AvD Trio. . /. [auditio, Lat.] Hearing. 

Aubtros. 1. / Lauditor, Lat.) 

* 8383 you that were laſt day ſo high in the pulpit againſt 

lovers, are you now become ſo mean an auditor ? Sidney. 

What a play tow'rd ? I'll be an auditor 3 

An actor too, perhaps» s | Shakeſpeare. 

This firfl doctrine, though admitted by many of his auditors, is 


To take an account 


expreſsly againſt the Epicureans. Bentley. 
2. A perſon employed to take an account ultimately. 
If you ſuſpect my huſbandry, 
| Call ne before th' exacteſt auditors, a 
And ft me on the proof. Shakeſpeare's Timon. 


z. In eccleſiaſtical law. 
| a T2 arcabiſkod's uſage was to commit the diſcuſſing of cauſes 


to perſons earned in the law, tiled his auditors, Ayliffe's Parergon. | 


4. In the tate. ä | 
A king' officer, who, yearly examining the accounts of all un- 
der- officeri accountable, makes up a general book, Convell, 


A'vD1roy. adj. [auditorius, Lat.] That which has the 
power ef hearing. 


Is not hearing performed by the vibrations of ſome medium, 
excited ir the auditory nerves by the tremours of the air, and 
propagate through the capillaments of thoſe nerves ? Newton, 


A'vpiToRy, 2. /. [auditorium, Lat.] 


1. An aidience; a collection of perſons aſſembled to 


hear. | | 
Demales never troubled his head to bring his auditory to their 
wits by Iry reaſon. L' Eftrange. 


Met in the church, I look upon you as an auditory fit to be 
waited en, as you are, by both univerſities. South. 
Several of this auditory were, perhaps, entire ſtrangers to the 
perſon whoſe death we now lament. | 
2. A place where lectures are to be heard, 
A'vpiTREss. . / {from auditor.] The woman that 
hears; a ſhe-hearer. 
Vet went ſlie not, as not with ſuch diſcourſe 
Delighted, or not capable her ear 55 
Of what was high : ſuch pleaſure ſhe reſerv' d, 
Adam relating, ſhe ſole auditreſs. | 
Yo Avs“L. v. a. [avello, Lat.] To pull away. 
The beaver in chaſe makes ſome divullion of parts, yet are not 
theſe parts avellad to be termed teſticles. Brown. 
A've Max. / [from the firſt words of the ſaluta- 
tion to the Bleſſed Virgin, Ave Maria.] A form of 


worſhip repeated by the Romaniſts in honour of the 


Milton. 


Virgin Mary. 
All his mind is bent on holineſs, 
To number Ave Maries on his beads. Shakeſpeare. 
AvTNAOE. 2. J. [of avena, oats, Lat.] A certain 


quantity of oats paid to a landlord, inſtead of ſome 
other duties, or as a rent by the tenant, Dit. 


To AVENGE. v. 4. [ venger, Fr.] 
1. To revenge. oh RT 
1 will avenge me of mine enemies, Iſaiah. 


T ainſt their enemics, and were ave of their 
A "0 £ aged Wiſdom. 


es. 
1 will avenge the blood of I erreel upon the houſe of Jehu. Hoſea. 
2. To puniſh, | | 
Till Jove, no longer patient, took his time 
T' avenge with thunder your audacious crime, Dryden. 
Avz"'nGBANCE, n. /; [from avenge.) Puniſhment, 
This neglected, tear 


al avengeance, ſuch as overtook 
| 9 995 „ ie 
Avz*nGEMENT. 2. / [from avenge.) Vengeance; 
revenge. | 


That he might work th' awengement for his ſhame 
On thoſe two caitives, which had bred him blame. 
All thoſe great battles, which thou boaſts to win 
Through ſtrife and bloodſhed, and awengement 
Now praiſed, hereafter thou ſhalt repeut. 


Avrt*"ncsr: . / [from avenge.] | 
1. Puniſher.” 5 5 


Spenſer » 


F. airy Queen, 


Lord is the avengey of all ſuch. 1 75. 
Ere this he had return'd, with fury driv'n | 
By his awengers ; ſince no place like this $1 
Can fit his puniſhment, or their revenge. Milton, 


2. Revenger z taker of vengeance for. 
The juſt avengey of his injured anceſtors, the vlctorious Louis, 

way darting his thunder. Dryden. 
But juſt diſeaſe to luxury ſucceeds, 


Fg 


„ And ev'ry death its own avengey breeds. Pope. 
Ave nGERESS. — [from avenger.) A female aven- 
ger. Not in uſe. | | 


There that cruel queen awvengereſs 
Heap on her new waves of weary wretchedneſs, Fairy Qyeen. 
A'vens. . .. [caryophyllata, Lat.) The ſame with 
herb bennet. | Miller, 
AvENTURE. 4. J [aventure, Fr.] A miſchance, cauſing 


ly drowned, or burnt, by any ſudden diſeaſe fallin 
Into the fire or water. See ApvenTuRrE. Cowell 
AVinus. 2. J [avenue, Fr. It is ſometimes pro- 
nounced with the accent on the ſecond ſyllable, as 
wy obſerves ; but has it generally placed on the 
1. A way by which any place may be entered. 
Good guards were ſet up at all the avenues of the city, 3 meu Fen 


peep from going outs | arendon. 
ruth is a ſtrong hold, and diligence is laying ſiege to its fo 
avenues and paſſes to it. South, 

houfe. 


that it muſt obſerve all the 
2. An alley, or walk of trees, before à 
truth, Lat.] 


To 2 v. a. la verer, Fr. from verum, 
o declare poſitively, or peremptorily. 
The reaſon of the thing is clear 
Would Jove ay aches truth aver, 
en vainly the philoſopher avers 
That reaſon guides our deed, and iind theirs. 


Prior. 


voir. . % [from andi, bs hearty) Lüt.] A fh! 
oh okay. which _ accuſtomed to weigh all things, ſhall here fit | | 


4. A medium; a mean proportion. 


2. It is moſt properly uſed with from 


Atrerbury. 


1. Malign; not favourable; having ſuch a hatred as 


That no man go beyond and defraud his brother, becauſe that the | 


a man's death, without felony ; as when he is ſudden- | 


| 


How can we juſtly diff rent cauſes framez <1, , +, + 

| When the effects entirely are the ſame? , Prior. 

We may aver, though the power of God be infinite, the . '9 
cities of - matter are within limits. ; Bentley. 


A'vsrAGE. . J. [aviragium, Lat.) Wi 


pay to the king, or other lord, by his beaſts and ear- 
riages. | | 


proportiouably make towards the lofſes of ſuch as 
ave their goods caſt overboard for the ſaf 

ſhip in a tempeſt ; and this contribution ſeems ſo 
called, becauſe it is ſo proportioned, after the rate 


another man's ſhip, pay to the maſter thereof for his 
care of them, over and above the freight. Chambers. 


AvE"RMENT. 2. J. [from aver.] 
1. Eſtabliſhment of any thing by evidence. 


To avoid the oath, for averment of the continuance of ſome 
eſtate, which is eigne, the party will ſue a pardon. Bacon. 


2. An offer of the defendant to juſtify an ny 
and the act as well as the offer. lount. 


Avs'x NAT. 1. J. A fort of grape. See Vine. 


AVERRUNCA'TION. 2. / [from averruncate.] The act 
of rooting up any thing. 
To AvxxRu'NcAT ER. v. 4. [averrunco, Lat.] To 
root up; to tear up by the roots. , 
ure ſome miſchief will come of it, 
Unleſs by providential wit, - 
Or force, we averruncate it. 
AvERSA'T10N. . / [from awver/or, Lat. 
1. Hatred; abhorrence ; turning away with deteſtation. 


Hatred is the paſſion of defiance, and there is a kind of averſa- 
tion and hoſtility included in its eſſence. , South, 


before the object of 


Hudibras. 


hate. 
There was a ſtiff averſation in my lord of Eſſex from applying 
himſelf to the earl of Leiceſter, | otton. 
3. Sometimes with 70 leſs properly. 5 
There is ſuch a general awerſation in human nature te contempt, 
that there is ſcarce any thing more exaſperating. I will not deny, 
but the exceſs of the averſatien may be levelled againſt pride. 
P : | Government of the Tongue. 
4. Sometimes, very improperly, with towards. 
A natural and ſecret hatred and averſation towards ſociety, in 
any man, hath ſomewhat of the ſavage beaſt, 
AvE'R8E. adj. [averſus, Lat.] 


to turn away. ah 
Their courage languiſh'd as their decay d, 
And Palins, now over, wet her . 5 
2. Not pleaſed with; unwilling to. 
as thy uncertain boſom ever ſtrove 
With the firſt tumults of a real love? - 
Haſt thou now dreaded, and now bleſs'd his ſway, 


By turns awerſe and joyful to obey ? Prior, 
Averſe alike to flatter, or offend, | | 
Not free from faults, nor yet too vain to mend, Pope, 


3. It has moſt 
Laws ric 
ſuming the will of man to be inwardly obſtinate, rebellious, and 
__ from all obedience unto the ſacred laws of his nature. Hooker, 

"hey believed all who objected againſt their undertaking to be 


properly from before the object of averſion. 


averjc from peace. - Clas endon. 
. Theſe cares alone her virgin breaſt employ, 5 
rom and the nuptial Ty Pope, 


f joy. 
4. Very frequenil Abut improperly, to, Y 
He had, from ot the war, been very averſe to 
any advice of the privy council. Clarendon, 
iodorus tells us of one Charondos, who was averſe to all in- 
novation, eſpecially when It was to proceed from particular per- 
ſons, Swift. 
Avx'xSBLY. adv. 
1. Unwillingly. 
2. Backwardly. ; 
Not only they want thoſe parts of ſecretion, but it is emitted 
averſely, or backward, by both ſexes. Brown's Kü Errors, 
Ave'rsEnzss. . J. [from averſe, ] Unwillingneſs ; 
backwardneſs. ind | 
The corruption of man is in nothing more manifeſt, than in his 
averſeneſs to entertain any friendſhip or familiarity with God. Atrer. 
Avr"r810N. . . [averfion, Fr. averſio, Lat.] 
1. Hatred; diſlike ; deteſtation ; ſuch as turns away 
from the object. 05 
What if with like averſion I reject 
Riches and realms ? 55 : Milton. 
2. It is uſed moſt properly with ãrom before the object of 
hate. i | F 
They had an ihwayd averſion from it, and were reſolved to pre- 
vent it by all poſſible means. Clarendon, 
With men theſe conſiderations are uſually cauſes of deſpite, dif. 
dain, or averſion from others; but with God, ſo many reaſons of 
our greater tenderneſs towards others. Sprat. 
The ſame adheſion to vice, and averſion from goodneſs, will 
be a reaſon for _— any proof whatſoever. Atterbury. 
3. Sometimes, leſs properly, with to. WI 
A freeholder is bred with an on to ſubjection. Addiſon. 
I might borrow illuſtrations of freedom and averſion to receive new 
truths from modern aſtronomy. £5 Watts. 
4. Sometimes with for. | 
The Lucqueſe would rather throw themſelves under the go- 
vernment of the Genoeſe, than ſubmit to a ſtate for which they 
have ſo great averſion. Addiſon, 
This ern of the people for the late proceedings of the com- 
mons, might be improved to good uſes, | Sift, 
5. Sometimes, very improperly, with towards, _ 


[from aver/e.] i 


— 


it found place not only in his councils but in his bed. 
6. The cauſe of averſion. | 

They took great pleaſure in compounding law-ſuits among their 

2 * for which they were the averſion of the gentlemen of 


robe. Arbuthnot's Hi ' Jobn Bull. 
Self-love and reaſon to one end, aſpire z 1 of Job 


Bacon. 


Pain their awer/ion, pleaſure their\defi Pepe. 
To AVERT. v. a. [averto, Lat.] | 
1. To turn aſide; to turn off. 
I beſeech you 
T' avert your liking a more worthy way, 
Than on a wretch. ee King Lear. 
At this, for the laſt time, the lifts her hand, neg 


Averts her eyes, and half unwilling drops the brand. Dryden. 
2, To cauſe to diſlike, 
When people began to eſpy the falſehood of oracles, whereupon 
all gentility was built, their hearts were utterly averted from it. 


1. In law, that duty or ſervice able the tenant is to 


Cbamders. 
2. In navigation, a certain contribution that merchants 


of the | 


of every man's average of s carried. Cowell. 
3. A ſmall duty which merchants,awho ſend s in 


Bacon. | 


are never framed as they ſhould be, unleſs pre. | 


His averſion texvards the houte of York was ſo predominant, as] 


A: U G. 
* * ky \ 


ven cut themſelves off from the opportunities of proſe! 
| 41 by vertiq them from their compuny. Gov. of Ts 
3. To put by, as a calamity. | 

I AE. avert whatſoever evil our ſwerving may threaten unto 
l | u 3 


Diverſity of conjecturet made many, whoſe conceits averted from 
themſelves the fortune of that war; to become cattleſs — 


3 Knolles. 
Theſe affectiont earneſtly fix our minds on God, and forcibly 
a vert — — thoſe things which are diſpleaſing to him, and con- 
Thro' threaten'd lande they wild deſtruction „ 
Till ardent prayer awerts the public woe. Prior, 
Ave: u. . [of a, Dutch. ] A fool, or filly fellow. Dic. 
AuogR. . % [ger, Dutch.] A earpenter's tool to 
bore holes with. | | ' 

The auger hath a handle and bit; its office is to make great 
| round holes. When ybu uſe it, the Ruff you wotk upon is com- 

monly laid low under you, that you may the eafier uſe your 
frrength : for in twiſting the bit about by the force of both your 
hands, on each end of the handle one, it cuts great chips out of the 
tuff, | \ | Mon; Mer b. N . 
AuGaT. protieut, [Laube, aphe, Saxon. It is ſome- 
times, improperly, written ought.) Any thing. 
IfI can doit. _ 
By aught that I can ſpeak. in his | 
She ſhall not long continue love to him. : . 
They may, for augbt 1 know, obtain ſuch ſubſtances as may 
induce the chymiſts to entertain other thoughts. e. 
But go, my ſon, and ſee if augbt be wanting + 
| Among thy tather's friends. | Addiſon's Cate. 
To AUGME'NT. v. a. [augmenter, Fr.] To increaſe ; 
to make bigger, or more. * 
Some curſed weeds her cunning hand did know, K 
That could augment his harm, encreaſe his pain. Fairfax, 
Rivers have ſtreams added to them in their paſſage, which en- 
large and augment them. Hale's Common Law of Englttnds + 
To AUGMENT. v. 3. To increaſe ; to grow bigger. 
But as his heat with running did augmert, : _ 


Much more his fight encreas'd his hot deſire. Sidney. 
The winds redouble, and the rains augment, 
| The waves on heaps are duſh'd. Dryden's Virgil. 


A'vcmanT, 1. % [augmentum, Lat.! 
þ 0 
1. Increaſe ; quantity gained. | BY 
You ſhall find this augment of the tree to be without the di- 
minution of one drachm of the earth. Walton's Angler. 
2. State of increaſe, + * | 
Diſcutients are improper in the beginning of inflammations; but 
| proper, when mixed repeltents, in the augment. Wiſeman. 
| AUGMENTATION. #. /. [from augment.] 
1. The act of increafing or making bigger. 
Thoſe who would be zealous againſt regular troops after a 
peace, will promote an augmentation of thoſe on foot. Addiſon. 
2. The ſtate of being made bigger, OREN: 
What modification ot matter can make one embryo capable of fo 
prodigiouſly vaſt augmentation, while another is confined to the mi- 
|  nutenels of an inſect ? 3 __ * Bentley. 
3. The thing added, by which another is made bigger. 
By being glorified, it does not mean that he doth receive any ang + 
mentation of glory at our. hands z but his name we glorify, when we 
| teſtify our acknowledgment of his glory. Hooker. 
AUGMENTATION Court. A court erefted by Kin 
Henry the Eighth, for the increaſe of the revenues o 
his crown, by the ſuppreſſion of monaſteries. - Di&, 
A'uGRE. . /. A carpenter's tool. See AuGER. 
© Your temples burned in the cement, and 
Your franchiſes, whereon you ſtood, confin'd 22 15 
Into anaugye's bore. Shakeſp. Coriclanus. 
AvocRE-HoOLE. . / [from augre and hole.) A hole 
made by boring with an augre; proverbially a nar- 
row ſpace. . 
| | What ſhould be ſpoken here.. 
Where our fate, hid within an augre-bole, f 1 
May ruſh and ſeize us. " Shakeſp« Macbeth. 
A'UGUR. . / [augur, Lat.] One who pretends to 
predict by omens, as by the flight of birds. 
| What ſay the augurs 7 88 
.. - They would got have you ſit forth to-day : 
Plucking the entrails of an offering forth, he | 
They could not find a heart within the beaſt, Shakeſpeare, 
Calchas, the ſacred ſeer, who had in view | % 
Things preſent and the paſt, and things to come foreknew 2 
Supreme of augurs, Dryden: Fables. 
As I and mine conſult thy _ by 
Brant the glad omen; let thy fav'rite riſe | 
Propitious, ever ſoaring from the right. Prior, 
To AuOUR. v. n. [from augur.] To gueſsz to conjec- 
ture by ſigns. end en e ud 
5 The people love me, and the fea js mine, 
My pow'r 's a creſcent, and my aug'ring hope 
Says it will come to the full. ares 
My ang'ring mind afſures the ſame ſucceſs, rydens 


To A'UGURATE. v. n. [auguror, Lat.] To judge by au- 
gury. * * 5 5 5 : 
AucuRa'TioNn. 2. / [from angur.] The practice of 
augury, or of foretelling by events and prodigies. 
Claudius Pulcher underwent the like ſucceſs, when he conti- 
nued the tripudiary augurations, Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
A*"UGUREK. . / [from augur.] The fame with augur, ' 
"Theſe apparent prodigies, 
And the perſuaſion of his augurers, 
May hold him from the capitol to-day, Shakeſpeare. 


Avcu'r1AL. adj. [from augury.] Relating to augury. 

On this foundation were built the concluſions of ſoothſsyers, 

in their auguria and tripudlary divinations. Brown. 

To A'ucuR188. v. u. [from angur.] To practiſe divi- 

nation by augur y. Dis, 

Au“ qu ROus. adj. [from augur.] Predicting; preſeient; 
foreboding. Cl | 


Jo fear'd 
The fair-man'd horſes, that they flew back, and their cha- 
riots turn'd, 
Preſaging in their augurous 
| mourn'd. 


hearts the labours that 
hapman's the 


A'voury. . / [augurium, Lat.] 


1. The act of prognoſticating by omens or prodigies. 
F Thy face and thy behaviour, 
Which, if my augury deceive me not, | 
. Witneſs good breeding, Shakeſpeare. 
'The winds are chang'd, your friends from danger free, 
Or I renounce my ſkill. in augury. Dryd. AEneid. 
She knew, by augury divine, 
Venus would fall in the defign. Swift, 
2. An omen or prediction. 
What if this death, which is for him defign'd, 
Had been your doom (far be that augury / ) 
And you, not Aurengzebe, condemn'd to dle? Orydin. 


The pow'rs we both invoke 
To you, and yours, and mine, propitious be, 


And firm 2 purpoſe with an aug. 


Avay tr. 


A VO 


Avcvu'sr. of [augultur, Lat.] Great; grand; roy- 

133 ; awful. ++ | . 

5 isn contemptible, but antiquity can it au- 

gf) and —— _ Hue, Scepſii. 

A TheT 8 in open fight, | 
Angft in viſage, and ferenely bright; 

His mother goddeſs, with her hands divine, 

Hud form'd 25 curling locks, and made his temples ſhine, 


| Dryden. 

Nvavir, „. , [Augufur, Lat.) The name of the 
eighth month from January incluſive, 

Augujt was dedicated to the honour of Auguſtus Ceefar, becauſe 

in the ſame month he way ereated- conſul, thrice triumpher In 

+ Rome, ſubducd Egypt ta the Roman empire, and made an end of 

civil wary z being * called Soxrilis, or the flath _ 

eac . 

Avav'sTwuss. . / [from aug] Elevation of look ; 

dignity ; loftineſs of mien or af 


Co 


A'viary, . J [from av, Lat. a bird.) A place in- 


cloſed to keep birds in, 
la cartes of wire, to keep birds of all forts, the Italians be- 
Mow vaſt expencez Including great ſcope of ground, 24 of 
buſhos, trees of good height, running watery, and ſometimes a ſtove 
—_— to contemper t 1 alr e wrong rods r 
ow to now r uu 
| ne eee welyn's Kalendar. 
Avi'pirv. 1. . Iaviditi, Fr. aviditas, Lat.] Greedi- 
neſs ; eaggrneſs ; appetite ; inſatiable deſire, 
A'virovs, adj, Lavi, Lat.) Left by a man's an- 
ceſtors ; ancient, 5 Dis. 
0 Av1'zs, v. 4. [aviſer, Fr. A word out of uſe.] 
1. To counſel, | 
With that, the huſbandman gan him avize, 
That It for him was fitteſt exerciſe, Spenſer, 
2. With a reciprocal pronoun, to bethink himſelf : a- 
wiſer, Fr. 
But him avizing, he that dreadful deed 
Forbore, and rather choſe, with ſcornful ſhame, 
Him to avenges 
$. To conſider ; ta examine, | 
No power he had to fir, nor will to riſe y 
| That when the careful knight gan well avize, 
He lightly left the foe, 
As they gan his library to views 
And antique regiſter for to ie. 
A'uxwakDd. See AWKWARD, : 
Aub. adj, [nlb}' Sax. ] A word now obſolete z but ſtill 
uſed in the Scotch dialeR, 
„Tie pride that pulls the country down 
Then take thine aw/d cloak about thee, Shaheſpea 
Aut TICK, as Jn Belonging to pipes. 
A'vL1CK, adj. | ic, oy Be 
Au. . J [aulne, Fr.) A French meaſure of length; 
an ell. | | a 
0 AuMAa'1l, v. a. [from maille, Fr. the meſh of a net; 
' whence u coat of aumail, & coat with network of 
iron.) To variegate ; to figure, Upton explains it, 
to enamel. | 
In golden buſkins of coſtly cordwaine, 
All hard with golden bendes, which were entail'd 
With curious anticks, and full fair aal d. Fairy Queen. 
Au'mMnay. See Aux. | Wi. 
J A father or mo- 


Aux. * [ rante, Fr. anita, Lat. | 
ther's ſiſter z correlative 2 — niece. 
niece 


Who meets us here? m | 
Led in the hand of her kind aunt.of Cle her. Shakeſpeare, 
brooks, 7 
op. 


Spenſer, 


F. airy Nuten. 
Spenſer, 


re'4 Othello, 
Die. 


She went to plain work, and to purll 
Old-faſhlon'd halle, dult aunts, and croaking rooks. 


AVOCADO. . /. Span. perfica, Lat.] The name 
+. 0 __ grows in great plenty in the Spaniſh 
Weſt Indies. . 

The frult Is of Itfalf very Inflpid,. for which reaſon they ge- 
nerally eat It with the juice of lamons and ſugary to give. It a 
polgnanecy. = Mille 

7. A'VOCATRE. v. a. [aveco, Lat.] To call off from 
_ buſineſs 3 to call away. | 

'Thelr diveſture of mortality diſpenſes them from thoſe laba- 
; vious and awwating duties to diſtreſſed Chrlſtlane, and thelr fe- 
. eular relations, which ate here requiſite, Boyle. 
Avoc rio. % [from avecate.] 


1. The a& of calling aſide. 
'The buitle or butineſy, the awvoearione of our ſenſes, and the 
din of « elamorous world, are impediments. Glanville, 
$tir up that remembrance which his many awvocation; of buſine(s 
have cauſed him to lay afide, Dryden, 
God does frequently Injet Into the foul bleſſed Impulſes to du- 
ty, and powerful ae from fin, South, 


2. The buſineſs that calls; or the call that ſummons 


away. a 
it 4 a ſubjeQt that we may make ſome progreſs In Its contem- 
lation within the time, that in the ordinary time of life, and 
with the permiſſion of neceſfary avocationt, a man may employ in 
ſuch « contemplation, Hale Orig of Mandind, 
ny the ſecular cares and che which accompany marriage, 
the clergy have been furniſhed with (kill iu common lite, 
7. AVOID. v. a. vier, Fr.] 
1. Lo ſhun ; to decline. 
The wiſdom of pleating God, by doing what he command, and 
avelding what he forbids, | Te. 
2. Lo ofcape as, ho avoided the blow by turning aſide; 
3. To endeavour to ſhun, 
The fathion of the world is to eveid coft, and you encounter 
It, 


Slate 
To evacuate z to quit. 
What have you to do heren fellow? pray you, avoid Ils 
| ; | ers 
| If any rebel Would be required of the prince canfederate, the 
prince contederate ſhould command him to aveid the country. 
He deſired to ſpeak with fome few of us: whereupon fix 
of M on Re, the reſt avoided the room. Baven, 
To emit 1 to throw out. 
- ban go Mich not thoth urinary parts which are found In 
other animals to avoid that ſerous eve Brown's Fulgar Nr. 


ol 


U 


4 


6. To e z to hinder effect. | | 
* — that which cauſed putrefaQian, doth prevent and 
avid putretatition. Bacon, 


To Vacate i tQ annul. a N 
Po How can theſe grants uf the way be eveided, without Wronging 
| of hols lords which had theſe and lordihips given them ? 


5. Aveo U. wn : 


I, To retire. | : 
Saul eaſt the Javelin f for he (aid 1 will dale Dayid even 
—_— with it 1 and David evvided out of his proſence twice, 


1 Sam 
2. To become vold or vacant. 
= Bihopricks are got 


. 


* 


longing to the court, | 


Fe 


included under denefiens 1 oN. 


AUR 


don takes u biſhopricle, t dbe not avoid by force of that law of 
| pluralities, but by the ancient common law. life. 
Avolip ABE. ad}. [from ad. | 
1. That which may be avoided, ſhunned, or eſcaped. 
Want of exaQtneſs in ſuch nice experiments is ſcarce e 


"pes 9 
"To take feveral ings e eee to any 
one, whoſe taſk it is to the falſehood or improbabllity 1 any 


truth, ' 
2, Liable to be vacated or annulled, 

The charters were not avoidable for the king's nonage ; and if 
there could have been any ſuch pretence, that alone would not 
avoid them, | 

Avo'tpancs,. 1. / [from avoid. 
1. The act of avoiding. 1 Te 

It is appointed to give us v t of what is , 
or in * of what is hurtful OW Lo 

2. The courſe by which any thing 1s carried off. 

For awvvidances and drainings of water, where there is too 

| much, we ſhall ſpeak of. Bacon, 


3. The act or ſtate of becoming vacant, 

4. The act of annulling. 

Avor'DrR. 2. /. [from avoid.) . 

1. The perſon that avoids or ſhuns any thing. 
2. The perſon that carries any thing away. 

3. The veſlel in which things are carried away. 
 Avo'tDLEs8. 4%. [from avoid.) Inevitable ; that which 
cannot be avoided, | 


BE | | ; Dennis's Letters, 
 Avortxpuro'ts, nf, [avoir du poids, Fr. 
weight, of which a pound contains ſixteen ounces, 
and is in proportion to a pound Troy, as ſeventeen 
to fourteen, All the larger and coarfer commodities 
are 2 by ogg. weight. Chambers, 
Probably the Romans left their ounce in Britain, which is now 
our prey Frey ounce; for our troy ounce we had elſewhere. 
Arbuthnot on Coins, 
Avor.a"Tion. . /. [from awveh, to fly away, Lat.] 
The act of flying away; flight; eſcape. 4 
Theſe airy vegetables dre made by the relicks of plantal emiſ- 
fives, whoſe awo/ation was prevented by the condenſed enclofure, 


Strangers, or the fungous parcels about candles, only fignity a 
pluvious air, hindering the en of the tavillous particles. 
| Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
To Avo"vcn,. v. a. [avouer, Fr.: for this word we now 
enerally ſay wonch.] FE 
o affirm ; to maintain; to declare peremptorily. 
They boldly awonched that themſelves only had the truth, which 
they would at all times defend, Gy "Hooker, 
Wretched though 1 ſeem, 


I can produce a champion that will prove 
What is awonched here, Shakeſpeare's 
2. To produce in. favour of another. 
Such antiquities cauld have been awvorched for the Iriſh, 
8 Spenſer's State of Ireland. 
3. To vindicate ; to juſtify, 

You wilt think you made no offence, if the duke awouch the 
| Juſtice of your dealin Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſure. 
Avo'ucn. . / [from the verb.] Declaration ; evi- 
dence ; teſtimony. 


1 might not this believe, 
Without the ſenſible and try'd avouch 


King Lear, 


Of mine own eye. 1 em Hamlet, 
Avo'ucuants. adj, [from avouch.) That may be 
avouched. | 5555 
Avo'ucnusR, . /; [from-avonch.}. He that avouches. 
7 AVO W. v. a. [avoner, Fr.] To declare with confi- 
dence ; to juſtify ; not to diſſemble. we 
His cruet ſtepdame, feeing what was done, 


Her wicked days with wretched' knife did endy © 
In death aw%4ving th* Innocence of her ſon-. Fahy Nucen. 
He that delivers them mentions his doing jt upop his own parti- 
enlar knowledge, or the relation of ſome credible perſon, avoir 


It upon his own experience. THE: Boyle. 
F Lok to myſelf, 1 muſt awry, 1 ſtrove 2 
From publſeke ſhame to ſcreen my ſecret loves Dryden, 

duch atlertions proceed from mager which cannot be aworved 
dy thoſe who are for preferving church and ſtate, Seoift, 


Then blaz'd hls ſmother'd flame, avorv'd und bold. Thom, 
Avo'wanls. adj. [from avoww.] That which may be 
openly declared; that which may be declared with- 
out ſhame. 
Avo'wAL. n./. [from avow.] Juſtifieator 
open declaration, . | 
AvW] r DU v. ad. [from avorw.) In an open manner, 
Wilmot could not avewed(y have excepted againit the other. 


y declaration ; 


3 we Clarendo . 
Av] A,, „. % [aver?, Fr.] He to whom the right X 
advowſon of any church belongs, Dia 


Avo win. . / [from avew.] He that avows or juſtific 
Virgil makes /Eneas a bold avewer of his own virtues, Dryd. 
Avo'war. n. /. (ow avow.} In law, is where one 
takes a diſtreſs for rent, or other thing, and the other 
ſues replevin. In which caſe the taker ſhall juſtify, 
in his plea, for what cauſe he took it; and, if he took 
it in his own right, is to ſhew it, and ſo avow the 
taking, which is called his avowyy, Chambers, 
Avo'wsAL. . / [from awww, ] A confeſſion. Dig. 
Avo'wrey. . / [Sce Avvowtry.] Adultery, 
AuRATE. . /. A fort of pear; which ſce. 
AuniLin . / [Lat.] A term uſed for the firſt ap- 
parent change of the eruca, or maggot of any ſpecies 
of inſets, . Chambers, 
The folitary maggot, found in the dry head: of reatet, is ſome- 
times changed into the src of a butterfly, ſometimes into a 
fy. cafe, Ray en the Criaticn, 
Aukter k. . / [awicdn, Lat.] 
1. The external car, or that part of the ear which is 
prominent from the head. | 
2. Two appendages of the heart; being two muſcula1 
Caps, covering the two ventricle: thereof; thus called 
from the reſemblance they bear to the external car. 
They move regularly like the heart, only in an in- 
verted order ; their ſyſtole correſpunding to the dia- 
ſtole of the heart. Chambers. 
' Blood ſhould be ready to join with the chyte, before it reaches 
the right avriv/s of the heart, ; 
Avnrcula. % See Brans Fan, A flower. 
Avarcutar, adj, [from ge, Lat, the eur. ] 
1. Within the ſenſe or reach of hearing. 
You Kall bear us couler, and by an du a, affurance have 
your latisfaQion, g Ihatoipearty King Lear, 
. Secret; told in the ear; as, ener confeflion. ' 


avoidable 1 


. : 
: 


That awvoidleſi ruin in which the whole empire would be involved. | 
1 A kind of 


Glanville's Scepſis. 


. 


Ray wn the Creation, | 


ATU7D. 


| 3. Traditional j known by report. %, i ins 

| The alchymiſts call in many varieties out of aſtrology, r 

traditions, and feigned teſtimonies. 1 

AvurIcUuLaRkbY: du. {from auricular. ] In a fect 
manner. 3 45 | — 50 a; 

Theſe will ſoon eonfefs, and thet not 

and audible voice. PT 


Auxt'rarovs. 4d}, [aurifer, Lat 


; but in a long 


1 Thor wid pa 


duces gold. | CEE as” 
Kocks rich in gems, and mountaing big with mines, 
| Whence many a burſting ftream 4 ous plan. Thom, 
Aurtca'TI0N, n./. {auriga, Lats] The 4Q or prac. 
tice of driving carriages. | . 
AvRIPICME'NTUM, See ORPIMENT. 
AURORA. . .. (Late) 
I, A ſpecies of crowfoot. . _ 8 | 
2. The goddeſs that opens the gates of diy; poet - 
cally, the morning. „„ 
Aurora ſheds 5 
„On Indus“ ſmiling banks the roſy hoert. © Thonſy, 
AURORA Borealis, L Light ſtreamitg in the 
night from the north. - | 


AURUM Fulminans, [Lat.] A preparation made b 
diſſolving ＋ in aqua regia, and precipitating it 
with ſalt of tartar ; whence a very ſmall quantity a 

heat, of giving a 


1 


uin 
Some aurum fulminans the fabrick ſhook, Det 
AusCULTA'TION, . J. [from auſculte, Lat] A hear. 
| Kkening or liſtening to. ee e eee e 
AUSPICE. n. / [auſpicium, 1 
1. Elm omens of any tuture undertaking drawn fron 
irds. | 
2. Protection; favour ſnewn. * — 
Great father Mars, and greater * 
By whole high auſpice Rome hath 
So long. a Ben Jonſm, 
3. Influence ; good derived to others from the piety of 
their wp | 
But ſo may he live long, that town to ſway, We 


Which by his auſpice they will nobler make, 5 
As he will hatch their aſhes by his ſtay. Dry, 
AvSPI' CIAL, adj, [from au/pice.) Relating to pro- 
gnoſticks, - | 

Avse1'cious, adj, [from auſþice.] 

1. neg omens of ſucceſs, 

ou are now, with ha j 
a model of a Chriſtian * _— 
2. Proſperous ; fortunate: applied to perſons. 
a Fry rt] chief! thy race, in times to come, 
a 


beginning, forming 
: Spr dl, 


xp the conqueſts of imperial Rome. Dryden, 
3. Favourable ; kind; propitious : applied to perſon, 
or actions. | DEE 

Fortune play upon = 


thy proſp'rous helm 
As thy auſpicious miſtreſs 2 F + le 
4. Lucky ; happy : applied to things. 
A I deliver all, 
And promiſe you calm ſeas, auſpicious gales, 
And fails expeditious, Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt 
A pure, an active, an auſpicions flame, 
And bright as heav'n, from whence the bleſſing came. Ri 
Two battles your auſpicious cauſe has won; 
| Thy (word can perfect what. it has begun. Dodo. 
AvsPi'ciovsLY. adv, — auſdicieus.] Happily; 
proſperouſly ; with proſperous omens. | 
AvusP1'CIOUSNES8, 1. / [ from an/þicious.] 
omen of happineſs, _ 
AUS'TERE. adj. [aufterns, Lat.] | 
i. Severe; harſh; rigid. 
When men repreſent tlie Divine nature an 
maſter, always. lifting up his hand to take v 
ceptious mult unavoidably raiſe terror. 
5 ; Auſtere Saturnius, ſay ? 
From whence this wrath ? or wh thy ray? Pe 
2. Sour of taſte ; harſh. 3 
Ih' ayftere and pond'rous juices they ſublime, 
Make Fer afctrid the ul ſoil, and elm pL IDES 
The orange tree, the citron, and the lime. Blackmers 
Auftere wines, diluted with water, coo! more than wate alone, 
and at the ſame time do not relax, Arbuthnot on Alimerti. 
AvSTERELY. adv. [from aa/tere.} Severely ; rigidly: 
Ah ! Luciana, did he tempt thee ſo? + 
Might'ſt thou perceive, anſterely in his ee, 
That he did plead in earneft ? | Shaheſpeart 
 Hypocrites aufterely talk ©; 
Of purity, and place, and innocence, — ' Paradiſe Li 
AuUSTERPNES. #. / [from auſtere.] 
1. Severity ; ſtrictneſs; rigou rp. 
My unfoil'd name, th' auftereneſs of my life, 
May vouch againſt you; ardimy place l' tht ſtate 
Will fo your accuſation overweigh. Shaheſpeart 
If an indifferent and utridiculous objeR could draw this n. 
flereneſs into a (mile, he hardly could reſiſt the proper motiv 
thereof. : Brown's Vulgar Erica. 
2. Roughneſs in taſte. N 
AuSTR RITY, 2. /. {from auyflere.] x 
1. Severity; mortified life; ftricneſfs. 
Now, Marcus Cato, our new conſut's fpys 
What is your four auſtoriry ſent t explore ? 
What was that ſnaky-headed Gorgon thield 
SIG 3 wore, unconquer'd virgin, 
erewith ſhe frees'd her foes to c 'd | 
But rigid looks of chaſte anſteriry,. TR . 


; Shakeſpeart, 


\ 


| 


. Proſperity; 

; 1 
auftexe,and.rigorou 
enyeances luch con- 


* Rego. 


o controuls 
ov * = | is 


* 4 


x 


| 


And noble grace, that daſh'd brute vjolenee 
With ſudden admation and blank Wwe? Milton. 
This prince kept the government, aud yet lived in this convent 


with all the rigour and a»ferity of a Capuchm 

2, Cruelty ; harſh diſeipline. 
Let not anſteriiy breed ſorvile fears 

x No wanton found ottend her virgin ear. Ry 

A'vsTRAL. adj. [arftralis, Lat.] Southern; as, tit 
aunftral ſig us. | #7 

To A'USTRAL1Z8. wv. v. [from anſtur, the ſouth wind, 
Lat.] To tend towards the ſouth. 


. Stecl and good tran difcover a vertichty,/ or 2 ua wherebſ 
they do ſepteutriate at one extreme, and auftrelize at another 
| | own's Vulgar E109” 
AvasrriINE. ad}, [from außer inus, Lat.] chern; 
ſouthernly. : | : 
AuTwt'xT1CAb. adj. [from authentick.} Not fictitious 
being what k ſeerns. * * 
Ot\itatures mad betore time of mertpryy we have no ente 
records, but only tranſcripts. | "op ; Has. 
AUTHES NTICALLY. . [from azthentical.] After 1 
| authentic manner; wick all the circ ces te- 
© quilite to procure authority, 


Aua ſes 


- 


This 


* SS - ww 


2. Having an air of authority, 


_ rand orforkia any 
— — 


TIeAUn ss. 
e of being authentick; re 3 au 

a Nothing can be more pleaſant than to ſee virtuoſos about a 4. 

— Vinet of medalt, Jeans upon the value, rarity, and axthenrica- 

neſs of the ſeveral pieces. 
AuruRNTT Sos [from ger Authority ; ; 
eing authen 
: — 8 That which 
ority'; as, an 


CK. adj. [ authenriens, Lat. 
thin Ye vikte to give it aut 
part der re It is 2 in oppoſition to any 
thing by which *. is 1 as authentich, 
not counterfeit. It is never uſed of perſons. Genuine ; | 
itious. 
a how 
Interpreter through higheſt htav'n to bring 
e joy'd th' awthentick news 3 hear, 
Of what ſhe goeſs'd before with jealous fear. 
But cenſure 's to be u d 


The authentick mark of the eleQ, . : 
The public ſtamy heav'n ſets on all that '« great and 


wiſh 
AuTRE'NTICKLY. adv, [from authentich.] After an 
authentick manner, 
AuTnay"NTICKNEB88, #./. [from authentick.) The ſame 
In | Lat} 
AUT * autor, t. 
1. The firſt beginner or mover of - my thing; he to 
whom any thing owes its 
That law, the author and obſerver whereof is one only God, to 
be bleſſed for ever. Hooker. 
The author of that which caufeth another thing to be, Is a 
of that thing alſo which thereby is _— Hooker, 
u never 
ſuch a goſli inſtinct; but ſtand 
5 if a 9 . 7 


'Convley, 


And knew no other kin. '; Coriolanus. 
Thou art m father, thou my author, t 
My being gav'ſt me; whom ſhould I _ 
But thee ? lton's Paradiſe Leſ 


But Faunus came from Picus, Picus drew 
His birth from' Saturn, if records be true, 
Thus king Latinus, in the third degree, 
Had Saturn autber of his family. Dryden. 
If the worſhip of falſe gods had not blinded the heathen, inſtead 
of teaching to worſhip the ſun, and dead heroes, they would have 
exught us to worſhip our true Author and benefactor, as their an- 
ceſtors did under the government of Noah and his ſons, before they 
corrupted themſelvey. Newton. 
3. The efficient; he that effects or ces any thing. 
That which le the —— of their „ ſhall ry the im- 
| mnellate aurber of their variance. | Shakeſpeare. 
Now while the tortur'd ſavage turns around, 
And flings about his foam, irnpatient of the wound; 1 
The wound's "Y auther cloſe at hand provokes 


4 


His rage. Dryden's Fables. 
From his loins 

New authors of PSY. ring; from him 

Two branches, that * ng long contend 


For fov'reign ſway. 


| Philip 
3. The firſt. writer. of any thing; diſtin from 2 
. ee (ns ho bd 
anther of che 3 1 — 5% 8 ji 30. 


2 Maco. 
An author 60 his own thoughts and words, which 
x tranſlator has note Dry 


4. A writer in general. 
Vet their own authors faithfully Arm 
That the land Salike lies in German 
Aurnoairarivg. ad. [from ae ] 
r. Having due mithority. 


1 dare not give them the authoritative title of nee 
* may make a reafonable moral prognoſtick. n 


The mock autboritative manner of the one, and the infipit mirth 
of the other. 


AuTRORITATIVELY. adv. [from authoritative.] 
1. In an authoritative manner with a ſhew of autho- 


rity. 
2. With due authority. }.- 


No law foreign binds in England, ul it be 0 a and 7 
tatively engrafted, into the law of T land, 


n 1. . [from authoritative. a 
acting by authority; authoritative a ance. 4 

N h [andritas, Liu] wy 
1. Legal power. 


- 


Idle old man, 
That ſtill would manage ne authorities 
That he hath. given ny 'Shakeſp, King Lear. 
Adam's ſovereignty, that by virtue of being proprietor = the 
whole world, he had any Tee over men, could not have been in- 


© hethied by any of his children | Locke, 
2. Influence; credit. | | 
Power arifing from ſtrength is n in thoſe thatare governed, 


who are many: but autbufry arifi m opinion, is in thoſ 
that govern, who are few, log rom en T le 


The woods are fitter to give rules than cities, where thoſe 


cul} themſelves civil and rational, go out of thei b A 
therity of example. r : 1 4 


3. Power 3 rule. 
1 know, my . 


If law, authority, and pow'r den not, 


It will go hard with poor Antonio, 
But I ſuffer not a woman to teach, 
man, but to be in ſilence. 


4- Support ; juſtification ; countenance, 
Doſt thou expect th' authority of their voices, 


Shakeſpeare. 
nor to uſurp authority over 
1 Tims Ii. 12. 


* — 


Whoſe filent wills condemn thee ? . 
5. Teſtimony, 5 | e 
Something I have heard of this, which I would be glad to find 
y fo ſweet an autborjty confirmed. 


Sidn 
wi e urge authorities in things that need not, and introduce 1 
— of ancien. writers, to confirm things evidently believed, 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Work 1 22 fo 1 hardy as to undertake a charge againſt the phi- 
Ws Hor hor . I was liable to have been overborne by a 


6. Clas ville“ Scepfit. 
_ of teſtimony ; credibility ; cogency of evi- 


They confider the main conſent of all the churches in the whole 
ns Witneſling the ſacred authority of ſcriptures, ever ſithence the 


Publication thereof I th 
Av 18088. eee even till this preſent day nnd hour. Hooker. 


ment by authority, 


3 a —— ariſes not from their matter, but from 
. 


„ F, {from 5 =: N 


Swift s Examiner. 


1. J. [from author.] ERabliſh- |. 


. 


OE 


| Deaf | to aints wait pen the Wm 
Till fore 5 TROP their ſkill, Dryden. | 
1. To make any thing le | | 


Yourſelf firſt made Eg which I aun, 


Firſt bid me love, and authorin'd my flame. _ Dryden. 
I have nothing farther to deſire, 
But Sancho's leave to authorize our marriage. D 


ryden. 
To have countenanced in him EY and difobedience to 
that light which he had, would haye to have authorized diſ- 
order, confuſion, and wickeanels, in his creatures. 
3. To eſtabliſh any thing by authority, 
Lawful it is to dente any ceremony, and to 65565 any kind 
of regiment, no ſpecial commandment being thereby violated. 


Hooker. 
Thoſe forms are beſt which have been longeſt received and au- 
thirized in a nation by cuſtom and uſe. Temple, 


4. To juſtify; to prove u thing to be right. 
All virtue lies in a power of denying our own deſires, where 
reaſon does not authorize them. Locke. 
To give credit to any perion or thing: - 
Although their intention ſincere, yet doth it notori notoriouſly 
— 2. vulgar errour, and authorize opinions injurious 
ns 3 ; un s Vulgar Errours. 
| authorize 


„power. 2 dent power; n en Pig. 
Aer el. 4. [from autegraphy.] Of one's 
own writing, Dick. 
Auro Ar RN. 1. , Laurepga per, from abrec, and 
po, to write.) A particular perſon's own writing ; 
or the original of a treariſe, in oppoſition to a copy. 
AuTOMA'TICAL. adj, (from automaton.) Belon . 
to an automaton; having the power of movi * 
AvToO"MATON. . / [@vripator. In the plural, — 
mata.] A machine that hath the power of motion 
within itſelf, and which ſtands in need of no foreign 
aſſiſtance. uincy. 
For it is e thang whereby the Almighty 
governs the motions of the great automaton, than to have learned 
the intrigues of policy. Glanville's i 
The particular cireumftances for which the avtomard of this "ny 
are moſt eminent, may be reduced to four. 
AvuTo'MaTovs.. adj. from un.] Having i in 
itſelf the power o motion. 
Clocks, or awtomatons organs, whereby we diſtinguiſn o 


have no mention in ancient — Brown's Vulgar Erronrs. 


AvTo'nonr. n, /. [4vroria.] The living according to 


one's mind and, 
A*vrToray. . / 
an a thing one” s ſelf. 
In thoſe that forked tails, autopſy convinceth us, That it 
hath this uſe. ay en the Creation. 
AvTo'yT1CAL. . adj. [from autop/y.] Perceived by one's 
own eyes. f 
Avro” PTICALLY, adv. [from autoptical.] . By means 
of one's own eyes. 
Were this true, It would axtoprically filence that diſpute, Brozon, 
That the galaxy is a meteor, was the account of 
the teleſcope bk as toptically confuted it: and he, who is not 
Pyrrhonian enough to "the diſbelief of his ſenſes, may ſec that it is 
no exhalation. Glanville's Scepſis. 


A*'UuTUMN. 2. / 133 Lat.] The ſeaſon of the 


og tion. Dict. 
I [arrelix.} Ocular demonſtration; 
; Mcy. 


year between ſummer and winter, beginning aſtrono- | 


mically at the equinox, and ending at the ſolſtice ; 
popwartys autumn compriſes Auguſt, September, 


er. 
For I will board her, though ſhe chide as loud 


As thunder, when the clouds in autumn crack. Shakeſpeare. 
I would not be over-confident, till he hath 7 ſled a ſpring or 
autumn. f iſeman's Surgery. 

The ſtarving brood, 5 
Void of ſufficient ſuſtenance, will yield | 
A fender re . rs 10 Philipy, 
Autumn, n 0 'er * ©. 
Comes jovial on. F mann. 


Avru' untl. 7 from autumn, } Belonging to 
autumn; produced in autumn. 
No ſpring or ſummer's beauty hath ſuch grace, 


8 As I have iti one autumnal face. Donne. 

Ih Thou ſhalt not long ; 
Rule in the clouds ; like an autumnal ſtar, 2 4 

Or lightning, thou ſhalt fall. Milton. 


Bind now r. autumnal flowers, to prevent ſudden guſts 
A will profirate all, = Oi Buelyn's Kallndar. 
; Not "the fair fruit that on yon branches glows 


With that ripe red th autumnal ſun beſtows, Pope. 


Avu'L810N, n, /. [avulfo, Lat.] The act of pulling} 


one thing from another. 
Spare not the little offsprings, if they grow 
Redundant; but the thronging, cluſters e 
By kind awulſfion, Philips. 
The preſſure' of any ambient fluid can be no intelligible cauſe 
of the coheſion of matter; though ſuch a preſſure may. hinder the 
avulſion of two poliſhed ſuperficies one from another, in a line 
perpendicular to them. Locke. 


AUXE'SIS. mn. J. Lone] An increaſing ; an exorna- 
| tion, when, for amplification, a more grave and 
— magnificent word is put inſtead of the E r word. 


Smith's Rhetorick. 
adj, [from auxilium, Lat.) Aſſiſtant; 
Valin; confederate. 
he giant brood, 

That fought at Thebes and Ilium, on each fide 
Mix'd with auxiliar gods. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
Their tractates are little auxiliary unto ours, nor afford us any 
light to detenebrate this truth. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
There is not the ſmalleſt capillary vein but it is preſent with, 


* 


a LIAR, 
AuUxXI'LIARY. 


and auxiliary to it, according to its uſe. Hale: Origin of Mankind. | 


Nor from his patrimonial heav'n alone 
. content to pour his vengeance down; 
from his brother of the ſeas he craves, 
To help him with auxiliary waves. 


Aux1'LIAR, py [from auxilium, Lat.] Helper; 
AUXILIARY, ſtant; confederate. 


In the ſtrength of that power, he might, without the auxiliaries 
of any further influence, have determined his will to a full choice 
of God, Scutb. 

There are, indeed, a ſort of underling auxiliaries to the difficulty 
of a work, called commentators and criticks. Pope. 


AUXILIARY Verb. A "ou that helps to conjugate 
otker verbs. 


Dryden. 


Loc he. 


time, , 


Ariſtotle ; but 


3. Let 


A WIA 
(nt be artena ome of te commech nm ind ve 
eee ee Hg" + 

- — 


AvxiiiaTION: 2 7 auiziliatuis; Latz] Help; 
aid; ſucdour. 

To Ar. . 6: [ibm « and u War“ 

1: To expect; to wait for: 

1 I TIA 


8 * — falling of the murd' ring knife. Pu s 
the rock: 2 — ow 
cee a 4x angulick. gu ' « 
2. e ede to be in 52 for, = | ; 


the objects of his diſpleaſure. Rogers. 
Auwa 11. 3. f from the verb:] Ambuſh. See Warr, 
And leaſt miſhap the mot bliſs alter way 
For thouſdhd perils tie in claſs a | 
"About us daily, to work our decay. 


To Awa'k E. v. a; [pecciati, Sax,] To 2 5 
1 a ole, or, as. we now more commonly 


ky awahed 4, 


r. Go rouls cunt 
How you our flee (4. <a BO 
Our Friend er z but 1 go that! 


of ſleep. 

2. To raiſe from any ſtate reſembling ſleep. , 
Hark, hark, the horrid ſound 
as rais'd up his heads ; : 

As awatl'd from the dead, 5 2 
; And amaz d, he ſtates round. Dust St. Cutilia. 

3. To put into new action, | 

; The ſpark of noble-courage now awake, 

And ſtrive your excellent ſelf to excel. 

. The fair 

Repairs her ſmiles, awakens ev ry 
And calls forth all the wonders of 2 fred; 


7; Awa'ks. vin. To break from fleep; to ceaſe to 


P. 
Alack, I am afraid they have aabd, 
Ad tie not done! 6 Shakeſpeare's Macheths 
Ia walten up laſt of all, as one that gathereth after the grape- 
gatherers. Eccles, xxxiii. 16. 
mn adj, [from the verb.] Not being aſteep ; not 
pin 
1 like to work better upon ſleeping men, than men 
awake, Bacon. 
Cares ſhall not keep him on the throne awake, 
Nor break the —_—_ flumbers he would take. Dryden 
To AWA XEN. . a, and v. n. The ſante with Awake, 
Awake Argantyr, Hervor the _ daughter 
Of thee and Suafu doth awaken thee ' Hicks. 
To AWD. v. a. [derived by Skinner, ſomewhat 
robably, from peand, Sax. juticin ſemen To ad- 
judge; to give any thing by a judicial eee | 
K A 1 4 — merchant's fleſtvie Ine 
; The court Can it, and the law-doth give it. re. 
It advances that grand buſineſs, and according te e their 
eternity hereafter will be awarded. ay. of my. 


A church which, allows er *. 8 
| damnation to almoſt any Ln 10 — 


Satisfactlon for every. , Rent cannot be awarded by ſtated laws, 


10 lier on Duelling. 
7 Awa' RD. v. 2. o judg ; t6 determine. 
Th“ unwife' avvard to , 


It ln ths dean, b 
epo: 0%. 


5 
. 11. 


m Queen, 


An off ring ſacred. + ob 
Award. . 25 [from the verd. Judgment 3 ſentenite ; 
determination. g 
Now bear th axvard, and happy lay it prove gt! 
To her, and him who beftideſerves hen love. 22 . 
an 


Affection bribes the jvdgmant, and. we cannot ex 
er acuard, where the 2 is made a ow t illes 


Prompted blind even 
N „Were to refuſe th my ede by V e. * t Cato. 
Awa'ks. adv, [from a, and Ware, an old word for 
cautious ; it is however, perhaps, an adſective; gepa- 
Jr: Sax,] Excited to caution z vigilant ; in a ſtate 
of alarm; attentive. 
bre I was aware, had left myſelf nothing but the name of a 


yt and ol res 


kin Sidney. 
Wee forrow was aware, they made his thoughts bear away 
ſomething elſe beſides his own ſorrow. Sidney's Arcadia. 


Temptations of proſperity inſinuate themſelves z fo that we are 
but little aware of them, and leſs able to withſtand them. Atterbury. 
To AWA'REK. v. . To beware; to be cautious. 
So warn'd he 3 aware themſelves; and 
Inſtant, without diſturb, they took alarm. Paradi iſe Left, 
This paſſage is by others underſtood thus: He 
warned thoſe, who were aware, of themſelyes, 
Awa'y. adv, [apez, Saxon. ] 


1. In a ſtate of abſence ; not in any particular place, 
They. could ay we 
Love to dreſs, Hugs ur were away, 

G ON 15 Ben Jene 7 Cataline. | 
1 is impoſſible to know pro erties that are ſo annexed to it, 
that any of t hem being away, that effence is not theres Locke. 
2. From any place or perſon, _. 

I have a pain upon my forehead here —— | 
— Why that's with watching ; "twill away again, Shateſd. 
When the fowls came down upon the carcaſes, Abraham drove 

them wy again. Ong, xv. 11. 

ould you youth and beauty ſtay, 

Love hath wings, and will away. Waller. 
Summer ſuns roll unperceiv d a ay. Pepe. 
us go. | 

Away, old man; give me thy hand; away; 

King Lear hath loſt, he and his daughter ta'en ; 

Give me thy hand, Come on. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
egone. 

Away, and gliſter like the god of war, 
When he intendeth to become the field. Shake. King Jabn. 
Il to the woods among the happier brutes : 

Come, let 's . way; hark, the ſhrill horn reſounds, 

Smith's Phadra and Hippolitus. 
Away, you flatt'rer ! 

Nor charge his gen'rous meaning, Rowwe's Jane Shore. 

5. Out of one's own hands; into the power of ſome- 
thing elſe. 

It concerns every man, who will not trifle away his ſoul, and 

mel himſelf into irrecoverable miſery, to enquire into theſe mat- 


Tillotſon * 
as, to drink 


4. B 


6. It is often uſed with a verb; 


away an 
eſtate ; to idle away a manor ; that is, to drink or 


wa 


idle till an eſtate or manor 1s gone. 
He play'd his life awey. 
7. On the way; on the road: perhaps this i 
original import of the following phraſe ; 
Sir Valentine, whith owway ſo faſt ? 
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ng bat 
ARE Amt 


AWE 
Perhaps the phraſe, be canner 22 2 may n, 


. Jha never could arvay with'me, Never, never the would al- 
| Way ſays the could not abide'maſter Shallow. Shaheſprare.. 
« Away with, Throw away ; take away. Wo 
WY 47500 dare think „A0 our c „ 
| Away 1with your ſheephooksz and take to your arms. Dryden. | 
AWE. n, /. [exe, oga, Saxon. ] Reverential fear ; re- 
verence, | h 
They all be brought up Idly, without awe of parents, without 
precepts of rafters, and without fear of offence, | 
Spenſer State of Ireland. 
This thought fixed upon him who In only to be feared, God 
and yet with à filial fear, which at the ſame time both fears and 
loves, It was awe without amazement, and dread without Gs 
on. | 5 0 
What is the proper awe and fear, which is due from man to 
God ? | | \ PY : Roger, 
To AwWI. v. a. [from 282 To ſtrike with rever- 


ence, or fear ; to keep in ſubjection. 
If you will work on any man, you muſt either know his nature 
and Faſhions, and fo lead him; or his ends, and fo 8 him; 
er his weakneſſes and diſadvantages, and ſa awe him z or thoſe 


that have Intereſt In him, and ſo govern hum. Bacon, 
Why then was this forbid ? Why, but to awe? 
Why, but to keep you low and ignoraift, 
_ His worſhippers ? Milton, 
Heav'n that hath plac'd this Iſland to give law, 
To balance Europe, and her ſtates to aue. Waller, 


The rods and axes of princes, and their deputies, may toe 
many into obedience z but the fame of their goodneſs, juſtice, and 
other virtues, will work on more, Atterbury. 


A'WkBAND, 1. / [from awe and Hand.] A check. Diet. 
A'wyvul, adj, [from ave and full,] | 
1. That which ſtrikes with awe, or fills with reverence. 
6 go awful, that with honour thou may'|t love 
Thy mate; who ſees, when thou art (een leaſt wiſe, 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
I approach thee thus, and gaze 
Infatiate; 1 thus fingle 3 nor have fear'd 
Thy awwfut brow, more awful thus retir'd, 
Faire(t reſemblance of thy Maker fair! Milton, 


2. Worſhipful; in authority inveſted with dignity, 
This ſenſe is obſolete. | 
Know, then, that ſome of us are 2 


Such as the fury of ungovern'd you : 
Thruſt from the company of azofu/ men, Shakeſpeare. 
3. Struck with awe z timorous ; ſcrupulous. This ſenſe 
occurs but rarely. | 
It le not nature and rt reaſon, but a weak and azyful re- 
verence for antiquity, and the vogue of fallible men. Watts, 
A'wyULLY, adv, [from aww.) In a reverential man- 
ner. 4 ; 
It will concern a man to treat this great principle aw/ſully and 
warlly, by {Ill obſerving what It commands, but eſpecially what 


+ It forbids, f South, 
A'wvuLNness / [from anyful.] | : 
1. 'The quality of tr king with awe ; ſolemnity. 
Theſe objeAts naturally raiſe ſeriouſneſs; and night heightens 
the She of the place, and pours out her ſupernumerary hor- 
rours upon every thin 


: Aldiſon, 
2. The ſtate of being ſtruck with awe : little uſed. 
An help to prayer, producing In us reverence and azfulngſt to 
the divine majelty of God. 290 Rule of living boly. 
To AWHA'vER. v. 4. [This word I have met with 
only in Spen/er, nor can I diſcover whence it is de- 
rived j but imagine, that the Teutonic language had 
anciently «vepen, to ſtrike, or ſome ſuch word, from 
which aveapons, or offenſive arms, took their deno- 
mination. To ſtrike ; to confound ; to terrify, 
Ah | my dear goflip, anſwer'd then the ape, 
Deeply do your ſad words my wits hape, 
Roth for becauſe your grief doth great appear, 
And eke becauſe -x jap am touched near, 


Awni'ts. adv. ['This word, pgs reputed an ad- 
verb, is only & able, that is, à time, an interval, ] 
Some time; ſome {pace of time... * 
: tay, tay, 1 l ß 
And If you love me, us you ſay you do, 


Let me perſuade you to forbear awbite, Shaleſpeare, 
Into this wild abyſs the wary Rene 3 
| 2 on = brink of hell, and look' 2 1 | 77 
ond'ring hls voyages | Won aradiſe Loft. 
Aw, adj, [A barbarous contraction of the l- 
8 ward, dd ; out of order. I 
We have heard as arrant jangling In the pulplte, as the 


fooplery and profeſfors ringing as awt as the bells to give notice 

of the conflagration. | ' £' Eftrange. 

A'w«kward, adj. [wpapd, Saxon : that is, backward, 

1. Inelegant 3 unpolite z untaught 3 ungenteel, . 
8 Proud Italy, 

Whoſe manners il our tardy, apiſh nation \ 

Lampe after In baſo aww im\tation. Shateſpeare, 

Thelr own language e worthy their care 3 and they ate judged 

of by thelr handfoime or awkward way of exprofling themſelves 


In Its Locke. 
An awkward ſhame, or fear of I uſage, has a Mare In this 
eondudt, ; Sewiſt, 


2. Unready z unhandy ; not dexterous ; clumſy. 
Slow to refotye, but in performance quick z 
do true, that he was avwtwward at a tr Dryden. 
3. Perverſe ; untoward. 
A kind and conſtant friend 
Ts all that regularly offend z 


Hubberd's Tale. | 


AX 
22 ae . N l.. Hadidom, 


A'wxWARDLY. adv, [from awhward.] Clumſily; un- 
readily ; inclegantly ; ungainly, eo | 
Dametas nodding from the waſte upwards, and ſwearing he 
never knew a man go more awkwardly to work. - Sidney. 
When any thing is done awkwward/y, the common ago 5 
paſs upon them, that it is ſuitable to their breedin he. 


. f 
If any pretty creature is vold of genius, and would perform 
her part but awkwardly, I muſt nevertheleſs inſiſt upon her 


She ſtill renews the ancient ſcene z 
Forgets the forty years between 
Aukwardly gay, and oddly merry 
Her ſcarf pale pink, her head-knot cherry. - Prior. 
Tf a man be taught to hold his pen azvkrvardly, yet writes ſuffi- 
ciently well, it is not worth while to teach him the accurate me- 
thods of handling that inſtrument. Watts's Improvement 45 Mind. 
A'WKWARDNE5S, 2. from awkward.) Inelegance 
want of gentility ; oddneſs ; unſuitablenels. 
One may obſerve awwkwardneſs in the Italians, which eaſily 
dlſcovers their airs not to be natural, Addiſon, 
All his alrs of behaviour have a certain awwktwardneſs in them; 
but theſe awkward airs are worn away in company. | 
; Watrs's Improvement of the Mind. 
AWI. u. J. [wle, ale, Sax.) A pointed inſtrument 
to bore holes, ö 
He which was minded to make himſelf a perpetual ſervant, 
ſhould, for a viſible token thereof, have allo his car bored through 
with an atvh. Hooker. 
You may likewiſe prick many holes, with an owl, about a 
oint that will lic in the earth, Mortimer i Huſbandry. 
Awirss. adj. [from awe, and the negative 1%. 
1. Wanting reverence ; void of reſpeQful fear. 
Ayalnſt whoſe fury, and th* unmatched force, 
The aug lion could not wage the fight. Shakeſpeare. 
He claims the bull with azv/eſs infolence, 
And having ſeiz'd his horns, accoſts the prince. 
2. Wanting the power of cauſing reverence, 
Ah me! I tee the ruin of my houſe 
The tyger now hath ſeiz'd the gentle hind: 


Inſulting tyranny begins to jut 1 


Upon the Innocent and 175 throne. 
utch meaſure of capacity 


AwME, or Au ME. 2. /. A 
for liquids, containing eight ſteckans, or twenty 
— or verteels; anſwering to what in England is 
called a tierce, or one - ſixth of a ton of France, or 
one - ſeventh of an Engliſh ton. Arbuthnot, 
AWN, u. .. [ariſta, Lat.] The beard growing out of the 
corn or graſs. | Chambers. 


A'wnING; * A cover ſpread over a boat or veſſel, 
to keep off the weather. 
Of theſe boards I made an awning over me. Robinſon Cruſoe. 
Awo“. The preterite from awale. 
And ſhe ſaid, the Phillſtines be upon thee, Sampſon. And he 
awoke out of his flee Judges, xvi. 20. 
Awo“ kx K. adv. [from a and wort.] On work; into 
& ſtate of labour; into action. 
So after Pyrrhus' pauſe, 
Arouſed vengeance ſets him new azvork. Shak 
By preſcribing the condition, it fets us avvork to the pertorm- 
ances of it, and that by living well. ammond, 
Awo'kKinG. adj, [from axwork.) Into the ſtate of 
working. 7 LY 
Long they thus travelled, yet never met 
Adventure which might them atvorking ſets 
Awry'. adv. [from a and avry,] 
1. Not in a ſtraight direction ; obliquely, 
But her ſa airy ſtill fait ned on the ground, 
Are governed with with goodly modeſty ; 
"That ſuffers not one look to glance arvyy, 
Which may let in a little thought unſound, Spenſer. 
Like peripeRtives, which rightly gas d upon, 
Shew nothing but contution ; eyed Sry, 


Diftingulth form. 
A violent croſy wind, from either coaſt, ' 
Blows them tranſverſe, ten thouſand leagues azvry 
Into the devious air, | 
2. Aſquint ; with oblique viſion, 
You know the king 
With jealous eyes has look'd awry | h 
On his ſon's actions. Denham'; Sephy. 
3. Not in the right or true direction. | 
1 hap to ſtep atvryy Where 1 ſee no path, and can diſcern'but few 
ſteps atore me. Bre 


4. Not equally between two points; unevenly, 


Not tyrants fierce that unrepenting die ; 
Not Cynthia when her manteau 's blan'd awrys 
Eee felt ſuch rage. 1 Pope. 
5. Not according to right reaſon ; perverſely. | 
All avvry, and which wried it to the moſt wry courſe of all, 


wit abuſed, rather to teign reaſon why it ſhould be amiſs, than 
how it ſhould be amended, Sidney 


Much of the foul they talk, but all c- 
And in themſelves 3 and to 0 


All glory arrogate, to God give none. 5 Milton. 
Axx. 5. / [eax, aere, Sax. aſcia, Lat.] An inſtrument 
conſiſting of a metal head, with a ſharp edge, fixed 
in a helve or handle, to cut with, 

a o metal can, 


No, not the hangman's axe, bear half the keenneſs 
Of thy ſharp envy. 


Dryden. 


Hubberd's Tale, 


Shakeſpeare, 
There ftoud a foreſt on the mountaln's brow, —© 
Which overlook'd the ſhaded plains below ; 
No ſounding axe prefum'd theſe trees to bive, 
Coeval with the world; a venerable fights ' Dryden. 


| A'XILLARY. 


AZ U 
AXTULA, ., /.' (dxilla, Lat.] The cavity under thy 
upper part of the arm, called the arm-pit. Nyig. 
AxXIYLLAR, bY. [from axille, Lat) nes 
the 


arm- pit. 
artery js diſtributed unto the hand) below the cubj, 
into two parts, 


Axilla 
it divid 


; B 
Axle. . Laden, Lat. ative, from 484. Gr.) 


1. A ſition evident at firſt ſight, that cannot 
made plalncr by demonſtration. | 
Axiom ly | 
F 
2. An 2 inciple to be granted without ney 
proof. 


The axioms of that law, whereby natural agents are 
their nd og the moral, 72 5 Wann anne 


Hooker, 


Their affirmations are no dxjoms z we eſteem thereof as thing, 
unſaid, and.account them but in liſt of nothing. Dun. 


Axis. n. , [axis, Lat.] The line real or imaginary 
that paſſes through any thing, on which it may re. 
volve. | 
But ſince they ſay our earth, from morn to morn, 
On its own ais is oblig'd to turn ; | 
That ſwift rotation muſt diſperſe in air 


All things which on the rapid orb appear. Blackmore, 
It might annually have compaſſed the Fan, and yet Le 
once turned upon its axis. | ; + Bently, 
On their own axis as the planets run, . 
And make at once their circle round the ſun z 
So two confiſtent motions act the ſoul, . 


And ohe regards itſelf, and one the whole. Pope, 
A'xLE, 13 i. [axis, Lat.] The pin which paſſe 
A'XLE-TREE. through the midſt of the whee » On 
which the circumvolutions of the wheel are per. 


formed, | | 
Venerable Neftor 
Should with a bond of air, ſtrong as the axle-tree 
On which heav'n rides, knit all the Grecians ears 


To his experienc'd tongue. . Shakeſpearr, 

The fly ſat upon the ax/e-tree of the chariot-wheel, and faig, 

What a duſt do I raiſe! | EET 

And the gilded car of day | 
His glowing axle doth allay 

In the ſteep Atlantick ſtream. _ Milton, 


He ſaw a greater ſun appear, 
Than his bright throne or burning axle-tree could bear. 
2 Milton's Cbrifts Nativity, 
Ar. adv, [perhaps from aio, Lat. | | 
1. Ves; an adverb of anſwering tively. 
Return you thither ? —— 
— Ay, madam, with the ſwifteſt wing of ſpeed. Shakeſpear, 
What ſay'ſt thou? Wilt thou be of our conſort ? Say ay, and be 
the captain of us all, Shakeſpeare, 


2, It is a word by which the ſenſe is enforced ; even; 
yes, certainly ; and more than that. | 
' Remember it, and let it make thee cre&-fall'n g ” 
Ay, and allay this thy abortive pride. Shaheſpeon, 
Avg. adv, [apa, Saxon.] Always; to eternity; for 
ever, It is now rarely uſed, and only in poetry. 
ther prepare to die, 
The foul, though made in time, ſurvives for aye ; 


And now in darkſome dungeon, wretched thrall, - 
Remedyleſs for L he doth him hold, 2 Queen, 
Or on Diana's altar to proteſt, F 

For aye, auſterity and ſingle life. 

And, though it hath beginning, ſees no end. Sir J. Davin, 
And hears the muſes, in a ring, | 


Aye round about Jove's altars ſing. | Milten, 
'Th' aſtoniſh'd mariners aye ply the ppt X 
No ſtay, nor reſt, till the wide breach is clos'd. Philipu, 


Acorn, 2. /. The fame with bouſehek ; which 
ſee. ; . 1 Dick. 
Ay RV. 1. /. The neſt of the hawle. | 
I ſhould diſcourſe on the brancher, the haggard, and then treat 
of their ſeveral ayries. 6; 2 Anglers 
A*z1MUTH, 2. / [Arab. 
1. The azimuth of the ſun, or of a ſtar, is an arch be- 
tween the meridian of the place, and any given 
vertical line. | 
2. Magnetical Azimuth, is an arch of the horizon con · 
tained between the. ſun's azimuth circle and the 
magnetical meridian ; or it is the apparent diſtance 
of the ſun from the north or ſouth point of the com · 


paſs, 1 T 
3. Azimuth Compaſs, is an inſtrument uſed at ſea for 
finding the ſun's magnetic azimuth. 

4. Azimuth Dial, is a dial whoſe ſtile or gnomon is at 
right angles to the plane of the horizon. 
$5. Aximut hi, called alſo vertical circles, are great circles 

interſecting each other in the zenith and nadir, and 

cutting the horizon at right angles, in all the points 

thereof. | Chambers. 

Alr unk. adj. [azur, Fr, axurro, Span. lazur, Arab. 
from /azu/i, a blue ſtone.] Blue; faint blue, 

Like pomels round of marble clear, 

Where azur'd veins well mixt appear. Sidneye 

The blue of the firſt order, though very faint and little, may 

be the colour of ſome ſubſtance z and the azure colour of the 


les ſeems to be this order. Newton 
| Thus replies | ; 
Minerva, graceful with her amure eyes Popes 
The ſea, 1 


Your empire owns, - 


Far through his azure turbulent tomalny 
Thonſey 


* » FS == P 


2 letter of the Tt 
pronounced. as in 

9 guayes, by Rong e 8 4 

lips together, and for 
breath. It has a — 
letters, and is ' confounded by the Germans with 4 
and by the ogg” 8 4, - = an ow” 
atiſt remarks, that dises and wivere are in Ga. 
00 » in moſt words, uſe 


ndifferently. 

1 85 The cry of « beer. 
FAN 

would make me 


Shakeſpeare. 
Lat. To « ＋ ike a ſheep. 
Or li flac whoſe l. To oy = P 
He treble re for 1 none can get. 


Sidney. 
To Ba'nBBLRE. u, u. belen, Germ. babiller, Fr.] 
1. To prattle like a erty to prate imperfectly. 


oft other European lan- 


BAA. * 


* babbling praifes I repeat no more, 
But hear . ſtand — and adore. | Pri, 
2 To talk idly, i or ircationally; - 
John had. conned over a catalogue of hard worde; theſe he 
uſed to babble indifferently in all companies. Arbuthnot. 
Fay the ſilent ſanctuary ſhow, 
hat from the ing ſchools we may not know. Prior, 
3. To "% hovghtlefaln, ; to tell ſecrets. 
There is more danger in a reſerved and ſilent friend, than in 
a hoily kr my: L'Eftrange. 
4. To talk . 
he babbling echo mocks the FORE 
72 fhrilly to the well tun d horns, + a 4 
As 1.4 nt wary heard at onct. 6 
'And had I pow'r to 1 chat run, 
In all the ſpeeches of | Prior, 
The babbling echo, had — N. face j 7 ip 
Shes who in other's words her flenet breaks; Audi 
5.85 : 1 (Suki, Fr.] Idle talk; nſelef pratile. 
ſhull not henceforth trouble i 
Haw bs la a coil with proteſtation · | Shakeſpeare. 
Come, no more, 
is is meer moral babble, 5 Milton. 
th volleys of eternal bab 
And clamour mbre unmſwerable. Nudibras. 


12 babble, imperinence, and fally, I have taken notice of 


Glanville, 

Ba'BBLEMENT. . / [from babble.) Senſclefs rat prate; 
em 

Ba 11 81 ſe from bail. f | 

f An idle r an irrational prattler. 1 


We hold our time too precious to be ſpent 


8 ſuch a babdirr, | Shake Fo 
Kle had no fooner propoſed It to the maſters 1 ens, 
ws he h mſelf was ridiculed as a babbler. 1 0 
2. A teller of ſecrets, 
VUtterers of ſecrets he from thence Utbarr's; 
Babblers of folly, and blazers of crime. 
Great * or NN are not nt for truſt. e 


pg raced 5 Shakeſpeare. 
1 Nor tall 1 Sebatinn i ele . 
longer us d to lull t b Dryden 
The babe Rad all that e 


And ewfly knew his mother In her ſm 
ATR. . /. [from babe.] Finery to pleaſe a 
or child. 


So have 1 ſeen trim books In velvet dight, 
- rom leaves and palnted ba 


1 . N 15 Tn Ck fi 


1 8 from babe.) Chil iſh. 
| yon, 40 and will ſoon bluſh, they call him a and 
in brough ght up thin 


Bano'on. 2. /. . Fr. It is es by 8 — 
to be the r of babe, and to import a 1 
babe. ms monkey of the largeſt kind. 

looked through the grate like a geminy of babdont, 


Shakeſpeare, 
— * „Nel human feature out of his countenance, 40 be- 


Bend by. 1. lee BABB.] ; 
1. Achild; an infant. 
The 100 beats the nurſe, and quite athwart 


Goes all decorum. 


be. muſt have ſugar plums, rather than make the 


e muſt marry, and propa the father cannot ſt for/xhe 
. mo 415 the mother for . to play with. F 6. 


—— in imitation of a child, whi 


girls 

play with 4 
archduke ſaw that Perkin would prove a runna and | 
it waz the part of children to fall out mol babiet. wr 3 og 


Since no image can repreſent the great Creator, never think to 
by your fooliſh puppets, and babics of dirt 5 * 


Bec AT b. . 
havin — 1 Lat.] Beſet with pearls 


BACCHAN A 145 wn. /. 

by, riotous perſon; a drun 

A NN 1. J. [bacchanalia Lat. The drunken 
feaſts and revels of 2 che god Dt wine. 


© My brave emperor 2 Egypti 4 
40%, and celebrate our Mak, now the . K 


What wild fu 
hare not ſeen equities? in n 


from bacchanalia, Lat.] A 


Uphabet, is | - 
4 


* other + nag | 


E32 


3 


P wor 
Deluded all this while with ragged notions — babblements, 3 


WY: 5 


3. The outward part of the body; that which 


. 


Sbaleſpeare. 


Dis. | 


Baccr'vokovs. 4% . {from barca, Aenr. 4e 10 
devour, Lat.] ing berries. Did. 

Ba"cytLok. 3. J. [Tie is a word of uncertain. 
egg „ it not being well known What was its 


B A C 


— AE | 

| 'Carthuſian faſts, and fulſame baccbanals. * | 
'B&'6cnvus-n0LB- ws A flower not tall, but very full 

and broad-leaved: Mortimer. | 


Baceci'rsrous. fp. A and fero, to 

bear, Lat.] Berry | 

' | Battiſtrom trees are 1 1˙ four 1 S n 
1 Sch aber elulat or naked berry 3 the flower and Bl 
— 27 leaving the derry bare z as the ſaſſa- 


2+ Such as have a naked monoſpermous fruit, that is, contain- 
ing in it only one ſeed j as the arbutes« 

3. Such as have but pol ous fruit, that is, containing two 
or more kernels or feeds within itz as the jeſminum, liguſtrum. 

4+ Siich as fy their fruit compoſed 4 many acini, or round 


ſoft balls ſee cloſe together Uke a a bunch of grapes 3 as as the uva 
marina. — 


- Junius derives it from BA, fool-' 


3 Menage, from bas chevalier, a knight of the 
+, r 7 Spelman, from baculus, a ſtaff; Cijas, 
from Succella, an allowance of proviſion. The moſt: 


. proþable derivation ſeems to be from bacca laurdi, 
r laurel or bay; bachelors bei 


young, 
are of like laurels in the b 
pins apr ed, that Menage's ryan. ts much 


confirmed by the practice in our univerſities of calling 
a Bachelor, Sir, gi Latin, baccalaur e, | 
1. A man unmarried. |. 


Sack Gyan. 


Becomes a virtuous 
The haunting of diſpolute places, or reſort 


8 
an are 


i Bacon, 
e ln pope No iu d berg which belongs 2 
the bachelor s eſtate, Defden 
* ſinful Facbelor their woes deplore, 
well they merit all they feel, and more. ade 
2 A man who takes Ms his firſt degrees at the univ 
in any profeſſion. 
Being « boy, new bachelor of arts, I chanced to hook oy 
e popes 
I befdre your Honour, In behalf of Martinus 8 
bacbdlor of of * Mart. — 


A kn a, een der, nen 
little uled. 


Ba"CHBLORSHIP, 1K {from r The condicn 


of a — 


She was the ad Is of my ert, 1 eee 
BACK. 8 bac, bac, Sax, bach, a 
| 3+" The | hinder part of the body, from + neck to the 


Part following enter, part remain without, | 
And mount on —— backs, in hopes to ſhare. Dryden. 
2. The outer part of the hand when it is mut: op· 
poſed to the palm. 
Methought love pitying me, „ whetr he ſaw dle, 
| Gave me your hands, the backs and palms to kiſs, 
ned ires 
clothes : op 
Thoſe who 
dradgery to their 
on their heads, 


4+ The rear: oppoſed to the van. 


cd to the belly. 
their anceſtors, have been ſet free from a conſtant 
backs and their bellies, ſhould BE ſome time 


Locke, 
He m be concruee that lens would be the 
5 0 e V was upon his 89 W _ 
e place behind. 
As the voice goeth found, as well towards the back as towards 


the front of him that ſpeaketh, fo does the echo: for you have 
many back echoes to the place where you ſtand, 


Antheus, Sergeſtu Cleanthus ſtrong Tow 
» $s gra ; 
And at their bath 3a eighty Trojan 3 : Dryden. 
6, The par of a thing ng out of ſight. = 
backs of Rs do ripen fruit ſooner, 
Bacon 3 Natural 22 

7 The thick part of any tool oppoſed to the edge 

the back of a knife or ſword: whence bac 


or ſword * a back ; as, 


Bull dreaded not old Lewis either at backſroord, fingle Faulchi 
or cudgel-play. Arbur 4 


8. To turn the back on one; dee. cl 


gleR him. 


At the hour of death, all friendſhips of the world bid him adieu, 

and the whole creation turns its back upon him. South. 

9. To turn the back; to go away ; to be not within 
the reach of taking cognizance. 


His back was no ſooner turned, but returned to their 
former rebellion. — 


Sir J. Davies. 
Back. adv. {from the noun.] 
1. To the place from which one came. 
Back you ſhall not to the houſe, unleſs 
You undertake that with me. — 
He ſent many to ſeek the ſhip A 3 „threatening that 
brought not Medeay they ſhould ſuffer in her ſtead. 
Ralcigh's Hiftory of the World. 
Where Aer and why they came not back, 
Is now the labour of my thoughts. Milon. 


Back to thy native iſland mighe'R thou ſail, 
And leave half-heard the melancholy tale. Pope, 


2. Backward ; as retreating from the 8 Aden. 
I've deen ſurpris'd in an unguarded hour 
Ra, mother's in 2) breat, has beoke earth 
rd in m ough al 
Its weak reſtraints. g 8288 


ol 9 


— 


4 forward, 
*. rener 
hath kept thee back from honour Numb. xxiv. 11. 


Conſtrain the 183 the hurtful weed, Ebel. 


I had alw i yok beck amo the Wertes of Mg 
and to view he hegiaing and gel of arg 
world. 

5. n 


The s mad; yet if twere ſo, 
She TIT ſway = houſe, command her followers, 
Take and give dack affairs, and their diſpatch, 


With ſuch a ſmooth, diſcreet, and ſtable bearing. Shai. 

6. Again; a ſecond time. 
This Cæſar found, and that ungrateful a; age r 
With toling him, went back to blood and . Wolter. 


The epiſtles being written from ladies forſaken by their lovers; 
many thoughts came back us in divers letters. Dryden, 
| To Back: V. a. {from the noun back] 
1. To mount on the back of a horſe. 

That roan ſhall be my throne, 
Well, 1 will back him ſtrait. O { 
Bid Butler lead him forth into the park, 
4. To break a horſe z to train him to bear upon 


Direkt us how to back the winged horſe; 
Favour his flight, and moderate his courſe. R . 
3. To place upon the back, 
As I fiept, methought 
Great Jupiter, upon his eagle back d, 
Appear'd to me. 


4. To maintain; to frengrhen; to ſupport ; to de 


Belike 
0 Bast by the pow'r of Warwick, that falſe peer, 
T' aſpire unto the crown. Shak . 
Vos are ſtrait err not who ſees 


r back: call you chat backing of riends ? a plague upon 
"7 backing give me them that will face me. Sha 


Theſe were ſeconded by certain ee, and deb L 


. 


defend, 


ith at arms. Hayward. 
wy "" "mo they not fiveir, in exper Bs * 

To prop and back the of lords? 3 

And after turn'd out the whole houſeful. ao Hydibrer, 

A great malice, backed with 88 cum haye no advan- 

N ſomething ut 

How ſhall we treat this bold afpiring man? 

; To jkity wo ppor, ne. Addn 
o.juſtify ; to | 

3: 4. K , und thoſe 

ha nl have five elements, endeavour to n ng 


With a ſpeclous reaſon. | 
We have I know not how many aduges to back th ger 
this moral, L Ifrange. x 


6. To ſecond. p 
Factious, * this or Cocker kae, . 
Their wagers back thei 8 
To BA cK BIT R. v. 4. [from and Give.] To — — 
or reproach the abſent, 
Moſt untruly and malictoully do theſe 22 wajuds 22 


and flandet the ſacred aſhes of that 


I will uſe him well; a friend i th' court in better than a penny 
ingots Uſe his men well, Davy, For they are arrant knaves, 
will backbite. Shakeſpeares 


Ba"cknBITER. 1 /+ [from backbite.) A privy catum- 
niator 3 a cenfurer of the abſent, 
No body is bound to look. upon his backbiter, or een 
his betrayer, or his oppreſſor, as his friend South 
Ba"cxBons. 3. / [from back and bore.) The bene 
of the back. 
The backbone ſhould be divided into many ee pgghagy commo- 
dious bending, and not to be one entire rigid bone 
Baek cAAR Y. Having on the back, 
Manwood, in his foreſt laws, noteth it for one of tfie four cir- 
| cumſtances, or caſes, wherein a foreſter may arreſt an offender 
again vert or veniſon in the foreſt, viz. ſtable- ſtand, dog-draw, 
backcarry, and bloody hand. Cowell. 
Ba"cx boos. v. / [from bad and deor.] The door 
behind the houſe ; privy page. 
The proceſſion durſt not return by the way It came 1 but, after 
the devotion of the monks, paſſed out at a backdoor of the con- 


vent, Addiſon. 
Popery, which is ſo far ſhut out av not to re-enter opefily, 1 
ſtealing in by the backdoor of atheiſm, 


Bac ED. adj. [from . Having a back. 
-neck'd | 
Sharp headed, barrel bellies, broadly bs back'h . Dryden. 
Ba"cxyRienD. . J. [from Back and friend.) A friend 
backwards ; that is, an enemy in ſecret, 


Set the reſtleſs importunities of talebearers and backfriends againſt 
fair words and profeſſions, an 


Far is our church from incroaching upon the civil power; as ſome, 
who are backfriends to both, would maliciouſly infiauate. South, 
BAackGAa'MMON. n. /. [from bach gammon, Welſh, a 
little battle.] A play or game at tables, with box 
and dice. 
In what eſteem ary you with the vicar of the pm? _—_ 
play with him at backgammon ? 
* * 1. J. [from back and houſe. 1 The bald. 
s behind the chief part. of the houſe. 


2 backbouſes, of more neceſſury than cleanly ſervice 
kitchens, ſtables, are climbed up unto by ſteps. , 9 


Careev. 

Ba"cKyIECE. n. / [from back and pirce,} The piece 
a ano whic covers the back. <Y 

mornin t he was to join bat armourer 

backpiace before, * his — 4 rw, Io —_— 

Ba'cxnoom. n. / [from back and em.] A room 

not in the front. 

If you have a fair proſpeR backwards 


. k. . 


en. 


commit i make bc hep = 


"CKMDB. 


— 


F 


2 py 


BAC 


Ba"cxt1ve, „ / [from back and fide.) ] 


1. The hinder part of any thing. 

If the quickſilver were rubbed from the backſide of the ſpeeulum, 
the glaſs would cauſe the ſame rings of colours, but more faint z the 
phenomena depend not upon the quickſilver, unlels fo far as it 
encreaſes the refleftion of the backſide of the glaſs. Newton. 

2. The hind part of an animal. .- 

A pour ant carries a grain of corn, climbing up a wall with her 

head downwards and her backſide upwards. Addiſon. 
3- The yard or ground behind a houſe, 

The waſh of paitures, fields, commons, roads, ſtreets, or back- 
10. are of great advantage to all ſorts of land. Mortimer. 

„ BACK sLT“. v. u. [from back and fide.) To fall 

off; to apoatige : a word only uſed by divines, 

Haſt thou ſeen that which backſliding Iſrael hath done? She 
Js gone up upon every high mountain, and under every green 
tree. , Jeremiab. 

Backit1'per. n, / [from backſlide.) An apoſtate. 

* The backſlider in heart ſhall be filled, | Proverbs, 
Ba'cksTAyy. u. J [from back and aff; becauſe, in 
+ taking an obſervation, the obſerver's back is turned 
towards the ſun.] An inſtrument uſeful in taking 

= ſun's altitude at ſea; invented by Captain Da- 
vies. | 
BA"CKSTALRS, nf, [from Back and fairs.) The pri- 
vate ſtairs in the houſe. 


5 backflairr, that ſome pricked for ſherifts get out : the 
acon, 
BACH ANS. 1. . [from back and fay.] Ropes or ſtays 
which keep the maſts of a ſhip from pitching forward 
or overboard, | 
Ba'oxsworp, 5. ½ [from back and ſword.) A ſword 


with one ſharp edge. 
mull dreaded not old Lewis at backſeword, 


Ba'cxkwanrD, | adv, [from back, and pe and, Sax. that 
Ba'ck 15 As. J is, towards the back z contrary to for- 
wards, 


1. With the back forwards, 
'They went backward, and their faces were backward, 
2. Towards the back. 

In leaping with weights, the arms are firſt caſt backwards, and 
then forwards, with ſo much the greater force z for the hands go 
backward before they take their riſe, Bacon, 

3. On the back, 
Then darting fire from her malignant eyes, 
She caſt him backward as he ſtrove to riſe, 


Geneſiz, 


2 
4. From the preſent ſtation to the place beyond the] 


back, 
We might have met them dareful, beard to beard, 
And beat them backrward home. Shakeſpeare, 
| The monſtrous fight 
Ftruck them with horrour backward z but far worſe 
Urg'd them behind. a 
5. Regreſſively. 

Are not the rays of light, In paſſing by the edges and ſides of 
bodies, bent ſeveral times backwards and forwards with a motion 
like that of an eel? Newton, 

owards ſomething paſt. 
o prove the poſſibility of a thing, there is no argument to that 


6. 


which looks backward: z for what hat been done or ſuffered, | 


may certalnly be done or ſuffered again, South, 
7. Reflex. Me” 
No, doubtleſs 3 for the mind can backrward caft 
Upen herſelf, her underſtanding light. Sir J. Davies. 


8, From a better to a worſe ſtate, 
The work went backward; and the more he ſtrove 
T" advance the ſult, the farther from her love. Dryden, 
9. Paſt; in time paſt. | 
They have ſpread one of the worſt languages in the world, If we 
look upon It ſome relgns backward. Locke. 
10. Perverſely ; from the wrong end. 
| never yet ſaw man, 
But ſhe would spell him backward 3 If falr-fac'd, 
She'd (wear the gentleman ſhould be her liſter | 
If black, why, nature, drawing of an antick, 
Made a foul Plot If tall,  launce Il-headed, 
RA'CxwanrD, adj, 
1. Unwilling ; averſe. | 
Our mutability makes the friends of our natlon backevard to 
engage with us In alllances, i 
0 are firangely backward to lay hold of this ſafe, this only 
method of eure. Atterbury, 
Citles lald waſte, they ſtorm'd the dens and caves z 


8 laleſpeure. 


| For wiſer brutes are backward to be (laves, Pope. 
2. Heſltating. ; : 
| All things are ready, if our minds be (or 
Veriſh the man, whole mind Is backward now. Shakeſpeare, 


3. Sluggiſh 3 dilatory, 
"The-mind is backward to undergo the fatigue of weighing every 
argument. g Watts, 
4. Þull; not quick or apprehenſive, 
| It often falls out, that the backward learner makes amends 
another way. South, 


5. Late z coming after ſomething clſe : as, backward |. 


fruits ; backward children: fruits long in ripening ; 
children ſlow of growth, 


Ba'cxwand. . ½ The things or tate behind or paſt :* 


tical. 
* What ſeeſt thou elſe 
In the dark bacthward or abyfm of time ? 
Ba'cxwanniy, adv. [from backward, 
. Unvillingly averſely ; with the buck forward. 
Like Numid loans by the hunters chas'd, 
Though they do fly, yet hackrwardly do yo 
With proud alpeRt; dildaining greater halle, 
2. Perverſely ; or with cold hope. 
. | was the firit man 
"That er recelv'd gift from him; 
And does he think o dacteward!y of ne, 
"That In requite it latt ? | 
BA'CXWARDNESS, % [from backrward.] 
1. Dulneſs z unwillingnets ; luggithnels, 
"The thing by which we ate apt w excuſe our backrwerdecſ; to 
good works, Ix the in tyeceſs that hath bevon obletved to attend 
well .deligning charities, Mterbwry, 
2. SJowneſs of progreſſion z tardineſa. 


VSO, [ probably from beaten, that is, dried fleſh.] 
1. The fleſh of a hog (alted and dried. 
High oer the hearth a chine of Aces hung, / 
D dem, 


Qood old Philemon tels's It with a prong, 
ben eut a Mice. 'Y 
a. Jo ſave the. 4%, is a phraſe for preſerving one's 
(elf from being hurt z borrowed from the care of 
houſewives in the country, where they have ſeldom 


uny other proviſion in the houſe than dried bacon, to 
ſecure iz from the marching foldier, 


Shatsſcare. 


Sidney, 


beſt ſcheme of government a bad one. 
2. Vitious ; corrupt. 


1 condemn the practice which hath wg crept into the court | 


Arbutbnot. 


1. A mark or cognizance worn to ſhew the rela 


3. 'The mark or token of any thing. | 
There appears much joy In him; even ſo much, dud oe _ 
. Shah. 


ton, 
To BADGE, v. 


but moſt who behold them daily, 
Ba'DGKR-LEGGED, adj 


Adi Tp 


Ba"ongss, . / [from bad. 


To BA'FyFLE. v. a. [bafier, ow 
1. Lo elude ; to make ineffectual. 


Sbaleſfeare. 


BAG. . /. 


and thy darns are full? 


BAG 


What frightens you thus ? my good ſon ! an the prieſt; 
You murder'd, are ſorry, and have been confeſt, 
O father | my ſorrow will ſcarce ſave my bacon ; 
For 'twas not that 1 murder'd, but that I was taken, Prior. 


Baculo'msETRY. . /. [from baculus, Lat. and wirgor.] 


'The art of meaſuring diſtances by one or more 
ſtaves. Did. 


BAD. adj. [quaad, Dutch ; compar. worſe ; ſuperl. 


worſt.) 


1. Ill; not good: a general word uſed in regard to 


phyſical or moral faults, either of men or things. 
Moſt men have politicks enough to make, through violence, the 


Pope, 


Thou may'ſt repent, 
And one bad act, with many deeds well done, 


Reading was bad for his eyes, writing made his head ae. Add. | 
Sick: with of; as, bad of a fever. 
AD, | 

Bavu, 


| The preterite of bid, 


And for an earneſt of greater honour, 
He bade me, from him, call thee Thane of Cawder, Shakeſp. 


BanGu. 1. /. [ A word of uncertain etymology ; derived 


by Junius from bode or bade, a meſſenger, and ſup- 

ed to be corrupted from badage, the credential of a 
meſſenger ; but taken by Skinner and Minſbew from 
bagghr, Dut. a jewel, or bague, Fr. a ring. It ſeems 
to come from bajulo, to carry, Lat.] 


the wearer to any perſon or thing. 
But on his breaſt a bloody croſs he bore, 
The dear reſemblance of his dying lord; 
For whoſe ſweet ſake that glorious badge he wore, 
The outward ſplendour of his office, Is 
that ſacred character which he inwardly bears. 


S er. 


2. A token by which one is known. 


A ſavage tygreſs on her helmet lies ; 
The famous badge n ofa us'd to bear, 


not ſhew itſelf modeſt enough, without a badge of bitterne 


Sweet mercy is nobility's true badge. Shakeſpeare. 
Let him not bear the badges of a wreck, 
Nor beg with a blue table on his back, Dryden. 


a baoge. 2 | ; 
our royal father 's murder'\d=m=__—mamns 
— Oh, by whom 
Thoſe of his chamber, as it ſeem'd, had done t: 
Thelr hands and faces were all badg'd with blood, 
So were their daggers. Shakeſpeare, 


Ba'DGER, . / [bedour, Fr. melir, Lat.] An animal 


that earths in the ground, uſed to be hunted. 


'That a brock, or ba 7 hath legs of one fide thorter than the 
y by 


other, is received not on theoriſts and unexpericnced e 
rown. 

[from badger and legged.) 

Having legs of an unequal length, as the ba 


1 1 to have. 


ody crooked all over, big-bellied, badger-legged, and his 
_ complexion (warthy. 


Ba'varR, . % 


and victuals in one 


place, an 
othe r. | 


well. 


How goes the day with us o tell me, Hubert, 
Badly, 1 fear, How fares your majeſty ? Shakeſpeare, 


Want of good qualities, 
either natural or moral; deſert ; depravity. © 

It was not your brother's evil diſpoſition made him ſeek his 
death z but a provoking merit, ſet a work by a reproveable badneſs 
in himſelt. Shakeſpeare, 

"There is one convenience in this city, which makes ſome amends 
for the badnefs of the pavement, ; Addifon on Italy, 

1 vid not ſee how the badneſt of the weather could be the king's 
fault. Addiſon, 


They made a ſhift to think themſelves guilltleſs, in ſpite of all 
their fins z to break the precept, and at the ſame time to baffle the 
turte. | South, 

He hath deſerved to have the grace withdrawn, which he hath fo 
long Zaffled and defied. | Atterbury, 


2. To confound ; to defeat with ſome confuſion, as b 


perplexing or amuſing : to bafle is ſometimes leſs 

than to conquer, | 
| Etruria loſt, | | 

He brings to Turnus' aid his Ad hoſt. Dryden, 

When the mind has brought itſelf tocloſe thinking, it may go on 

roundly, Every abſtruſe problem, every intricate queſtion, will not 

4% He, diſcourage, or binck its. Locke, 

A toreign potentate trembles at a war with-the Engliſh nation, 


ready to employ againſt him ſuch revenues as ſhall baffle his de- 
ſigns upon their country. | | 


A'FFLE. . / [from the verb.] A defeat, 
It is the (kill of the diſputant that keeps off a baffle. South, 
The authors having miſled of their aims, are fain to retreat 
with fruſtration and a 4. South, 


Bruns, »,/ [from baffe.) He that puts to confuſion, 


or de feats. 

Vxperience, that great &% e of ſpeculation, aflures us the thing 
is ton poſſible, and brings, in all ages, matter of fact to contute 
our ſuppohtions, Government of the Tongue, 

[ belxe, Sax. from whence perhaps, by 


dropping, as is uſual, the harſh conſonant, came 
bege, bage, bag.) 


1. A ſack, or pouch, to put any thing in, as money, 


corn. 


Coulin, away for England ; haſte before, 


And, ere our coming, free thou ſhake the 
Of hoarding abbots z their impriſon'd 
Set thou at liberty, | 


Shalteſpoare 
What is it that opens thy mouth in praiſes ? Ii it chat thy A4. 
S 


A 


tion of 


badpe and tpken of 
25 Atterbury. 


Fairfax. 


a. [from the noun.] To mark as with 


ger is 


L' Eftrange. 
erhaps from the Latin bajulus, a car- | 
rler; but by Junius derived from the badger, a crea- 
ture who flows up his proviſion.] One that buys corn 
carries it unto an- 

Covell. 
Ba'pty, adv. [from bad.) In a bad manner; not 


„ Whole evening in a ſpunging-houſe 


BAI 


Waters were incloſed within the earth, as in a lag. | Burng, 
Once, we confeſs, beneath the patriot's cloak, | 
From the crack'd bag the dropping guinea ſpoke. Pope, 


2. That part of animals in which ſome particular juice, 
are contained, as the poiſon of vipers. 
The ſwelling poiſon of the ſeveral ſects, 
Which, wanting vent, the nation's health infects, 
Sing on, fing on, for I can ne'er be cloy'd ; 
So may thy cows their burden'd bags diſtend. Dr: 
3. An ornamental purſe of filk tied to men's hair, 
We ſaw a you tellow riding towards us full gallop, with , 
bob wig and black filken bag tied to it. | Addi. 
4. A term uſed to ſignify different quantities of certain 
commodities ; as, a bag of pepper, a bag of hops, 
To Bao, v. a. [from the noun.] 


MM hams... | Milton, | 1+ To put into a bag. 125 
hus will the latter, as the former, world Accordingly he drain'd thoſe marſby grounds, 
Still tend from bad to worſe. Milton, And bagg'd them in a blue cloud, Dryden, 
: Our unhappy fates - Hops ought not to be bagged up hot.  Meriimer, 
Mix thee amongſt the bad, or make thee run 2. To load with a bag. 
Too near the paths which virtug bids thee ſhun. Prier. } Like a bee, bagg'd with his honey'd venom, _ 
3. Unfortunate ; unhappy. RY” : Hie brings it to your hive, _ Dryden Don Sebaflian, 
The ſun his annual courſe ie F made, | To Bac. v. u. To ſwell like a full bag. | 
Good days contracted, and it d the bad. Dryden. Taue ſkin ſeemed much contracted, yet it bagged, and had a por. 
4. Hurtful ; unwholeſome ; miſchievous ; pernicious : | . ringer full of matter init, Dor Ee Wiſeman, 
with for. + ; | | Two kids that in the valley ſtray'd | wel 


. I found by chance, and to my fold convey'd : 
They drain two bagging, udders every day. Dryden, 
Ba'aaTELLE, n:/. {| bagatelle, Fr.) A trifle; a thing 

of no importance: a word not naturaliſed. | 
Heaps of hair rings and cypher'd ſealsz | 
Rich trifles, ſerious bagatellcs. | 
BAA. 1. J. [from bag; baggage, Fr.]- 
1. The furniture and utenſils of an army,” 

The army was an hundred and ſeventy thouſand footmen, and 

twelve thouſand horſemen, beſide the baggage. Fudith, 

Riches are the baggage of virtue; they cannot be ſpared, nor left 
behind, but they hinder the march. : Bacon, 

They were probably always in readineſs, and carried among the 
"ru of the army. a Addiſon on Itah, 
2. The goods that are to be carried away, as bag and 

baggage. | | | 
labella deſigned, when his affairs grew deſperate in Egypt, to 
pack up bag and baggage, and fail for Italy. rbuthne, 
3. A worthleſs woman; in French Sagaſte; ſo called, 
becauſe ſuch women follow camps. | 
A ſpark of indignation did riſe in her, not to ſuffer ſuch a bay. 
gage to win away any thing of hers, N Sidney, 
hen this baggage meets with a man who has vanity to credit 
relations, ſhe turns him to account. SpeRator, 
Ba"onio. n. J. [bagno, Ital. a bath.] A houſe for 
bathing, ſweating, and otherwiſe cleanſing the' body, 
I have known two inſtances of malignant fevers produced by the 
hot air of a bagnio, | Fecha on Air, 
Ba"oriys. 3. / [from bag and pipe; the wind being 
* 


Prior. 


received in a bag.] A muſical inſtrument, conſiſtin 
of a leathern bag, which blows up like a foot-bal 
by means of a port- vent or little tube fixed to it, and 
ſtopped by a valve; and three pipes or flutes, the 
firſt called the great = or drone, and the ſecond 
the little one, which = the wind out only at the 
bottom; the third has a reed, and is played on by 
compreſling the bag under the arm, when full ; and 
opening or ſtopping the holes, which are eight, with 
the fingers. The bagpipe takes in the compaſs of 


three octaves. . Chamber, 
No.banners but ſhirts, with ſome bad bagpipes inſtead of drum 
and fiſe. N = Sidney, 
He heard a bagpipe, and ſaw a general animated with the' ſound, 
Addiſon's Freebolder. 
BAO TER. . / [from bagpipe.] One that plays on 
a bagpipe. | 
Some that will evermore peep thro? their 


„ 
And laugh, like at a . Shakeſpeare. 
BAGUE 7TE 1. / (Fr. a * aasee "4 
little. round moulding, leſs than an aſtragal; ſome- 

times carved and enriched. 


To BAN I. v. a. [bagner, Fr.] To drench; to ſoak: 
a word out of uſe. | 
The women forſlow not to baigne them, unleſs they plead their 
heels, with a worſe perfume than Jugurth found in the dungeon. 
Care i Survey of Cornwall, 

Bait. u. /. [Of this word the etymologiſts give may 
deriyations ; it ſeems to come from the French bail- 
ler, to put into 'the hand; to deliver up, as a man 
delivers himſelf up in ſurety. ] | 
Bail is the freeing or ſetting at liberty one arreſted or impriſoned 
upon action either civil or criminal, under ſecurity taken for his 
appearance, There is both common and ſpecial bail z common bail 
is in actions of ſmall prejudice, or ſlight proof, called common, 
becauſe any ſureties in that caſe are taken : whereas, upon cauſes of 
greater weight, or apparent ſpeciality, ſpecial bail or ſurety muſt bs 
taken, There is a difference between bail and mainpriſe ; for be 
that is mainpriſed is at large, until the of his appearance: 
but where a man is bailed, he is always agcounted by the law to be 
in their ward and cuſtody for the time : and they may, if they 
will, keep him in ward or in priſon at thay time, or otherwiſe at 
| Coxveli, 


their will, 
Worry'd with debts, and paſt all hopes of bail, 
* unple d wretch lies rotting in a jail, | Rofcommer+ 
nd dri 


with preſents, or, when preſents fail, 
They ſend their proſtituted wives for bail. 
To Bat. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To give bail for another. = 
Let me be their bail. 
They ſhall be ready at your highneſs' will, 
To anſwer their ſuſpicion——— 
Thou ſhalt not bail them. 
2. To admit to bail. | 
When they had bie the twelve biſhops who were in the Tower, 


the houſe of Commons, in great indignation, caufed them imme: 
diately to be recommitted to the Tower. Clarender- 


Ba'ttABLE, as [from Bail.} That may be ſet at li- 
berty by bail or ſureties, 


Ba'tLie. n. /. [a word of doubtful etymology in itſell, 

but borrowed by us from baillie, Fr.] 
1. A ſubordinate officer. 

Lauſanne is under the canton of Berne, governed by a op 

every three years from the ſenate of Berne, ; 4. 

2. An officer whoſe bufineſs it is to execute arrells. 

It many times happeneth, that by the under-ſheriffs and their 

beilfſ, the owner hath incurred the forfeiture, before be comet 

to the know 0 proceſs that runneth nſt him. Hass. 

A dailiff, by 2 ſeized you for a * kept yoo the 

00 


Peper 


Dido. 


Shakeſp. Titus Aadronb . 


Swift as a bard the Jail leaves behind. 
3: An under-ſteward 4 


BAT ILIwick- 


B A | „„ . 1 
0 „. J [of baillie, Fr. and pic, Sax.) The] Ba'tancs. nf. [balance, Fr. bilanx, Lat.] Ba'LDACHIN. #. , [baldachino, Ital.] A piece of at» * 
57 i iction of a bailiff — RI han- | 1, One of the ſix ſimple powers in bn WR uſed |: chitecture, in form of 'a canopy, ſupported with 
Ired or the lord's franchiſe. + It is that liberty which | principally for determining the difference of weight |, | columns, and ſerving as a covering to an altar. It 
is exempted from the ſheriff of the county, over which | in heavy bodies. It is of ſeveral forma. Chambers. | | Properly fignifies a rich ſilk, Du Cange, and was a 
the lord of the liberty appointeth a bailiff. Covell. |'2. A air of ſcales, I. canopy carried over the hoſt, * Builder's Dic. 
A proper officer is to Walke Up and down his bailiwickr, . A balance of power, either without or within a ſtate, is beſt con- Ba't,derDaAsH. *. / [probably of bald, Sax. bold, 
Tlere iſſued writs to the 1 8 names of * n — 1 1 5 8 * 1 u and daſb, to mlogle] Any thing jumbled together 
ur , xnan, Sax. Cover, Cork] ..o| that hald it; and hen the two Helen, with whatever in weighed | Without Judgment 3 rude mixture; a confuſed. diſ- 


ö X | | Swift. | . courſe, ee 
For when on ground the burden balance lies, * [To BTD RR DASH. v. 4. [from the noun.] To mix or 


1. To put meat upon a hook, in ſome place, to tempt | 
fiſh, or other animals. | | 


9ST \ «£4 The empty part is lifted up the hi her. 3 Sir 55 Davies. adulte rate any liquor. = 
| ning enemy, that, to catch a ſaint, | „ ; LAKES £ e 
9 Cine dla bal W beck Mt dangerous ** 3. A we ee or the mind employed in] BALL v. ad. [from bald.) Nakedly ; meanly ; in- 
13 that temptation that doth goad us on 2 nn ws be Ne- 7. * ä elegantly. : e ge ; 
To fin in loving virtue. Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſure. | Wh n 1 55 e. TY 2 auger BA“L D MON v. . J The ſame with GENTIAN. 
Let's be revenged on him; let 's appoint him a meeting, give || Gf hearier than our offences.  Shakfoeare's Henry IV. | BA"LDNE$8-. #. / [from ald. ! 
him a ſhow of comfort In his ſuit, and lead him on with a ſure riets heavier than our offences. areſpeare Hen . Th 3 
baited delay, till he hath pawned his horſes to mine hoſt of the | 4+ The act of comparing two things, as by the 6 ance, 1. e want ot hair. | 
arter. | One” Merry Wives of Windſor. Comfort ariſes not from others being miſerable, but from this | 2. The loſs of hair, 

n Many ſorts of fiſhes feed upon inſeRs, as is well known to an- inference upon the balance, that we ſuffer only the lot. of nature. Which happen'd on the ſkin to light, 

glers, who bait their hooks with them. : . 2 ; — L'Eftrange. | And there corrupting to a wound, I, 

How are the ſex improv'd in am'rous arts! Upon a fair balance of the advantages on either fide, it will ap- Spreads leproſy and baldneſs round. # Swiſt. . 
What new-fonnd ſhares they bait for human hearts | Cay. | pear, that the rules of the goſpel are more powerful means of con- 3. Meanneſs of writing ; inelegance. 3 
9. To give meat to one's ſelf, or horſes, on the road. viQtion than ſuch meſſages. 8 ab Atterbury. | BALDRICK. #. /. — uncertain etymology.] 

War fo ſtrorig Is. Theoverplus of weight; that quantity by which, of 1. A girdle. By ſome Nifionaries it is explained a 
But, wanting reſt, will alſo want of might? two things weighed together, one exceeds the other. | | 


bracelet ; but 1 have not found it in that ſenſe 
The ſun, that meaſures heaven all day long, I Care being taken, that the exportation exceed in value the im- 4 . ; 4 95055 
At night doth bait his ſtegds the ocean waves among. Spenſer. | portation; and then the balance of trade muſt of neceſſity be re- en, en a a brave 1 ware, Sweet 
© Bair, v. 4. [from battre, Fr. to t.] turned in coin or bullion. | Bacon's Advice. to Villiers. __ N * nkling ſtars, with ſtones en 
1. To attack with violence. : 6. That which is wanting to make two parts of an ac“ A radiant baldrich, o'er his ſhoulddrs tied, 


Who ſeeming ſorely chaffed at his bands count even; as, he ſtated the account with his cor- Suſtain'd the ſword that glitter d at his ſide. Pepe. 
As chained bear, whom cruel dogs do bait, | Je | 


| | * 8 | reſpondent, and paid the Balance. | 2. The zodiack, pak | 
With ide force 1d faln thm to withfand,  Faby Ree. |. x; ; viſe 3 85, Balance of power. Bee the ſecond] That like the twins of Jove they ſeem'd in fight, 
To kifs the ground before young Malcolm's feet; ſenſe. | e ve EN Bats 8 }, all. F 2 A DC he 118 wt f 3 
5 And to be baited with the rabble's curſe. any I” n * haves hape, ang Joys folr a; roger Aer vgs train, | vents 0 L * . + | e or parcel of goods 
8 as, we bait a rl ate, fear, and grief, the family o 3 kr . LOT £5 4 
a 8 = - A Arc dull. d 2 "EE , | Theſe mix'd with art, and to due bounds confin'd, One hired an aſs, in the dog-days, to carry certain bales of goods 
1 , i freſh 1 Make and maintain the balance of the mild. Pope. to ſuch a town. »_ f ? I Eftrange. 
To Bait, v. v. To ſtop at any place for retreſhment : |, The beating part of a watch. ' It is part of the bales in which bohea tea was brought over from 
rhaps this word 1s more properly bate, to abate ' It is but ſuppoſing that all watches, whilſt the balance beats, Ching. T | Wodward. 
peed. | 5 I think; and it is ſufficiently proved, that my watch thought all laſt 5 1. . 1 Sax. bale, Dan. bal, Bol, — 
But our deſires tyrannical extortion nicht. n | | Locke. | iſery ; calamity. _ LA 
_ K hap ren 0 ſet rc pri wana, | Sine, 19: In —— One of the twelve ſigns of the 20- Vue lock d about, and ſeeing one in mali! 
2 _ wh. place is . portion. ney + diack, common y called Libra. ; : Armed to point, ſought back to turn again 
The oe * 4 . ee wth. Se. | Or wilt thou warm our ſummers with thy rays, Tor licht ſhe hated as the deadly bale, rar Fairy Queen, 
In all our — p od Londen wohis houſe, * did not ſo much | And ſeated near the balance poiſe the days ? | Dryden. | To BALE. v. a. A word uſed by the ſailors, who bid 
4 bal at 6 whe hk Neg " Addiſon, Spetator, | Ta BA'LANCE, v. a. [ balancer, Fr.] | Sale out the water; that is, /ave it out, by way of 
To Barr. v. u. [as an hawk] To el 


ap the wings ; |1- To weigh in a balance, either real or figurative; to] diſtinction from pumping. Skinner, I believe from 


to make an offer of flying ; to flutter, compare by the balance, 1 I Bailler, Fr. to deliver from hand to hand. | 
All plum'd like By fan. that with the wind ; If men would but balance the good and the evil of things, they] To BALE, v. u. [emballer, Fr, imballure, Ital.] To make 
Baited like eagles having lately bath'd z would not venture ſoul and body for dirty intereſt. L Eftrange. up into a bale 1 * | 
Glittering in golden coats like Images. Shakeſpeare. 2. To r the weight in a balance; to keep in a ALERT UL. ach (from ll! | 
Hood my unman'd blood baiting in my cheeks SEL ſtate o juſt roportion. | = Full » 4 1 full 1 ref: dp 
With thy black mantle; till ſtrunge love, grown bold, Heav'n 9 hath plac'd this Island to give law, 1. u of m ery 5 of grie ; ; ſorrowful * ſad * f 
Thinks true love acted ſimple modeſty. Shakeſpeare, To balance Europe, and her ſtates to awe. Walkr, | woeful, 7 el % 4 
Another way I have to man my haggard, To counterpoiſe ; to weigh equal to; to be equi- Ah, luckleſs babe ! born under cruel tar, | 
To make her come, and know her keeper's call; LY Hat: act. * £ eq And in dead ts balefiul aſhes bred. Fairy Queens 
That is, to watch her as we watch theſe kites, pollent; to counter a | | But when I feel the bitter ba/eful ſmart, PV x 
That bait and beat, and will not be obedient. Shakeſpeare. The attraction of the glaſs is balanced, and rendered ineffectual, Which her fair eyes unwares do Work in me: 
Bair. 2. . [from the verb.] 5 regulars e . 3 Fs ugg I think that Ta new Pandors fe Jener. 
. Meat fe 14 Io r. , ides. Round ws his. eyes, 5 | 
* Aug I e yo 5 to a ſnare Judging is balancing an account, and determining on which fide That witneſs'd huge Gon and apy - 4 
Cut with her golden oars the ſilver ſtream, f the odds lie. 5 x . s Locke. Mix'd with obdurate pride and ſtedfaſt hate. «sf Miltoa 
And greedily devour the treacherous bait. Shakeſpeare, | 8 To pay that which is wanting to make the two parts | 2. Full of miſchief; deſtructive. | OY 
2. A temptation an enticement; allurement. of an account by rang | But when he ſaw his threat'ning was but vain, * hh 
And that ſame glorious beauty's idle boaſt—©@ 5 ive him leave — | - He turn'd about, and ſearch'd his balefu/ books again. 
Is but a bait ſuch wretches to begulle. Spenſer, To balance the account of Blenheim's day. Prior. | Hi » a | Fairy Queen. 
Taketh therewith the ſouls of men, as with the baits Hooker. Though I am very well ſatisfied, that it is not i power to | hs Boiling choler chokes, WT 
Sweet words, I grant, baits and allurements ſweets balance accounts with my Maker, 1 am reſolved, however, to turn | By fight of theſe, our balefi/ enemies.  —& Shakeſpeare. 
But greateſt hopes with greateſt croſſes meet. Fairfax. all my endeavours that way. a Addiſon, Spectator. nſeen, unfelt, the fiery ſerpent ſkims _ | 
ag at like that 70 | To BA'LANCE. v. u. To heſitate ; to fluctuate between Eis dul dec 5 55 1545 E | | Dryden 
ch n Paradiſe ait "HOG: : $ balefu nſpiring as he glides. | . 
Us dag ve 1 equal motives, as a balance plays when charged with Happy Ifrne, whoſe mot wholeſome alt 
Secure from fooliſh pride's affected ſtate, | oqual yore hes. n i Poiſons envenom'd ſpiders, and forbids  _ 
And ſpecious flattery's more pernicious bait, Roſcommon. n the ſatisfaction of luſt, and the joys of heaven, offered to] The balefu/ toad and vipers from her ſhore, | Philips. 
Dur fe, pe, a. Her head was bare | Any one's preſent poſſeſſion, he would not balance, or err, in the d. BNET ULT V. adv. [from baleful.] Sorrow fully; miſ- 
ut for her native ornament, | term : . | ee | | | a 
Which in a ſimple knot my . I | Since there is nothing that can offend, I ſee not why you ſhould chievouſly. op: 
Sweet negligence | unheeded bait of love ! Dryden. balance a moment about printing it. Atterbury to Pope. BaLk. 2. / Lal, Dut. and Germ.] A great beam, a 


Grant that others could with equal Rs BA"'LANCER, #./. [from balance.,] The that ſuch as 1s uſed in building a rafter over an out- 
Look down on pleaſures, and ry ye x OY Addiſon. weighs any de ] | . houſe or barn. : 
3. A refreſhment on a journey. 


| . |  |Ba"tass Ruby. a. % [balas, Fr. ſu 0 to be an In. | BAL x. u. , [derived by Skinner from valicare, Ital. to 
BAIZ E. 1. % A kind of coarſe open cloth ſtuff, having] dian term. hl of og 52 9 9 paſs _y A ridge of land left unploughed be- 
ga long nap; ſometimes frized on one fide, and ſome- r 4 c 


. f . on o Balaſs ruby is of a crimſon colour, with a caſt of purple, and] dwsen the furrows, or at the end of the fiel 
times an * AN ſtuff is without wale, being | ſeems beſt to anſwer the deſcription of the 2 To BALx. v. a. [See the noun.] | 
wrought on a loom with two treddles, like flannel. | RK vodrward on Foſſils. | 1. To diſappoint ; to fruſtrate ; to elude, MES 
5 Chambers. To BAa1Bu CINATE., V. B. [from balbutio, Lat.] o Another thing in the grammar ſchools I ſee no uſe of, unleſs it 
7% BAx g. v. a. ponticipla paſlive, baked or baten. ſtammer in ſpeaking. : Did. be to balk young lads in learning languages. Locks. 
[bzcan, Sax. becken, Germ. ſuppoſed by Wachter to To BALBU"TIATE. v. . The ſame with balbucinate. 13 5 _ ** — i? , "is hpi or bi 8 
come from bec, which, in the Phrygian language, B 7 bal Di, | ot ME Fe ie re Pp 2 0 * le. 
fipnified bread, CATE Hir BY. mg [ Q con, Fr. balcone, Ital.] A frame Baut one may balk this good intent, A 
1. To heat any thing in a cloſe place; generally in anf . Rane Domes the rang ene of a room. | 66 Prior, 
i 5 | ure came, Who liking not the faſhi i d 
He will take thereof, and himſelf; yea he kindleth i Brgan to make dale terracer, ,_ wy balk rc w OO weed toy 
rere , warm | j yea n Jab. 75 Ae e 20510 Herbert. Balk'd of his Pay * yelling monſter flies, 1 
e e of ld” hee « 8 en dirty waters from balconies drop, | And fills the city with his hideous cries. Pope. 
r Xv. ˙ ep. ge] ene Rs 
f 6 b not. 0 . „1 b e Rn , ] . [1 
2. To harden in the fire, | Cn 2 1. Wanting air ; Ae ed of hair by time or ſickneſs. | 2 To miſs any thang ; to leave untouched, 
N yn work of the fire is a kind of bakingyz and whatſoever the Neither thall men make themſelves bald for them Feremiab. 1 ny pn he {In 4 bas ; 
2» 8 Lich k 5 _— 4 ebe oy erde e N 4 e bad 2 * | Au: a „ — od — of 
w :; n WI eat, . 5 ryneſs e brain, and it % , 
| N he having obſerved, that in bald have Eh die the bald Nee, wa An acorn cup he greeteth 
When duſty ſummer bakes the crumbling clods, was a vacuity between the ſkull and the brain. Ray. 1 10 * 0 2 hs 
How pleaſant is 't, beneath the twiſted arch, ary mou p * gay 8 Annen Nor doch ba ah Se balk 3 BY 
To ply the ſwret carouſe | ol , Wickert tor e WII Auen.“ ut lays'on all he meeteth. Drayton's Nimplid 
The ſun with flaming arrows pierc'd the flood, 2. Without natural covering. | To omit or reſuſd any Une. 9 Wo 
9. And, darting to the bottom, bak'd the mud. | Dryden. Under an oak, whoſe boughs mere moſs'd with age, Jo Thi , * 8+ . 
o Bak. . —_ And high top bald with dry antiquity.  Shateſdeare. is was looked for at your hand, and this was balkt, Shateſps 
1. To do the work of baking. 3. Without the uſual covering, | 4. To heap, as on a ridge. This, or ſomething like 
| keep his houſe, and 1 waſh, wring, brew, bake, ſcour, drefs He is ſet at the upper end o' th' table; but they ſtand bald be- this, ſeems to be intended here. | 
meat, and make the beds, and do all my ſelf. Shakeſpeare. fore hies . Shakeſpeare. Ten thouſand bold Scots, three and twenty knights, 
2. To be heated or baked. 4. Unadorned ; inelegant. | Bald in their own blood, did Sir Walter ſee 
Fillet of a fenny ſnake, | | Hobbes, in the preface to his own bald tranſlation, begins the On Holmedon's plains, | Shakeſpeare, 
5 In the cauldron boil and bak, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth.) | praiſe of Homer when he ſhould have ended it. | B A'LKERS, 1. J. [In fiſhery. Men who ſtand on a 
e, Meats. Meats dreſſed by the Len. | And that, though labour'd, ins mull Kall Mt: | Af, or Digh Place on the ſhore, and give a fn = 
We ere be ſome houſes, wherein ſweetmeats will relent, and baked } That Nie vogritakul ok to the ear aue Creech the men in the fiſhing-boats, which way the aſſa D 
5 a t will mould, more than others. Bacon. Mean; naked; with 1 2 th abe or ſhole of herrings is, 12 
Kenousg. mn, /. from bake and bouſe.] A place for 5 z z without gnity z without value ; 88 18. 34 . 


baking bread. bare, The pilchards are purſued by a bigger fiſh, called a pluſher, who 


* ö | | What ſhoul # ; leapeth above water, and bewrayeth them to the balker, 
8 vill pad bs the Tas anion, to Edit On whom depending A. bot 1 30% D N n 
, nds ottons » ö . 
Ba KEN. The participle from 7 ake. | To th greater bench. Shakeſpeare. BALL. A1. 7. [ 0ty an, 601, ut 


There was a take baten on the coals, and 4 46. Bald was uſed by the northern nations, to ſipnifi Bal, diminutively Helin, the ſun, or ollo, of the Celtte, was 
ter, at h ee A N cr y | 
head daten an þ cru e of wa 3 the ſame as audax, bold; and is ſtill in uſe. So Bald. called by the ancient Gauls Abellio. Whatever was round, and 


ad. 
0 1 : ; - in particular the head, was called by the ancients either Bal, or 
9 7. Pp [from To bake.] He whoſe trade is to win, and by inverſion Winbald, is bold Conqueror ; Bel. and likewiſe Bil and Bil. Among the modern Perſians, 


277 | Ethelbald, nobly bold; Eadbald, happily Bold; which | the head is called Pole; and the Flemings ſtill call the head Bade. 
life and health, every wan ng proceed upon truſt, there. be- are of the ſame import as Thra ſear, Thra /ymachuz, Ida is the head or poll z and reh, is to turn. Boog likewiſe ſig - 


2 e intention ot the cool qr bakers South. | and Thraſybulus, &c. - Gib/on, Welch: I ao — — is amel 304 
28 1 8 i whence 


4 : | 


MAL | BAL 
Whence the Enghth bil! ls derived,. fgnifying the beak of u bird. 


Piguratively, the Phtyglins and Thur . combuſüble matter, which, when fired, mounts to a 
7 an rlans u 00 . X k 
a Nin : "ence It te Syrizck Halech, bas, 00, and Nitke- conſiderable height in the air, and then burſts into 
. 2 
* 


„ und by this name alfo the lan; and, in britzht ſparks fire; reſembling ſtars. | 

A and m, er and Hun, Tee and | BALLOT, x. J [baltote, 2 | 

222 town af ora ne 1. A tl Bll or ker wed i 

LR ende the ſun j and e en and Bin, | put privately into a box or urn. 
„ A he Teuconicks, bo! and bei! have the f. | | TL | 

en ws * este 151 th or bellg, u denved, and | 2: The act of Voting by ballot. 


Gignifies divine or holy 4 and the aſpiration being changed into J, Te BALLOT. v. n. [balloter, Fr.] To chooſe by ballot; 
the Romans form their Sol. 


Baxter, | that is, by putting little balls or tickets, with par- 
1. Any * made in a round form, or approaching] ticular marks, privately in a box; by counting 
to round. f | 


| | which, it is known what is the reſult of the poll, 
Worms with many feet round themſelves into balls under logs] without any diſcovery by whom each vote was given. 
of timber, but not in the timber. Bacon, No competition arriving to a ſufficient number of balls, they fell 
Nr wo iy tv gr Wield, | to bull fome orton, 

ut whirl from leathern ſtrings huge balls of lead, Dryden. * Giving thel by balloting, they lie under Swift, 
Like u ba/{ of ſnow tumbling down a hill, he gathered ftreagth ey Dots} yrs bn ot oe re ge Pte kt 


giving yotes, being 


as he paſſed e, BALLOTA TION. . . [from ba#et.] The act of voting 
Seill unripen'd In the dewy mines, by ballot, | ' , 2 

Within the 4% a trembling water thines, The election is intricate and curious, conſiſting © * 
That through the cryſtal darts, Addiſon. balltations. otton. 


uch of thoſe ſcles as happened to combine | is, | BALM. u. J [ baume, Fr, balſamum Lat. 
formed che metallick and mineral bath, ot nodules, hich I od.” 1. The ſap or juice of a ſlirub remarkably odoriferous. 


a Woodward. Balm trickles through the bleeding veins 
s. A round thing to play with, either with the hand or Of happy ſhrubs, in Idumean plains, Dryden, 
foot, or a racket, 2. Any valuable or fragrant ointment, 4 
| Ball: to the ars, and thralls to fortune's reign, bs lace Is fill'd, thy ſceptre wrung from thee 
Turn'd from themſelves, infoRted with their cage, Thy ba/m waſh'd off wherewith thou waſt anointed, Shakeſp. 
Where death is fear'd, and life is held with pain. Sidney. 


| Any thing that ſooths or mitigates pain, 
hola I hore then play es eee whe thould 3. Any thing that ſooths or mitigates pains 


Vou were conducted to a gentle bath, 
have the ba/l, ; Sidney. And hahn apply J to you. Shakeſpeare. 
3. A ſmall round thing, with ſome 1 mark, by Your praiſe's argument, dal of your age z 
which votes are given, or lots caſt. Deareſt and beſt, f * 
Let lots decide It. i A render ſimile, our forrow's only balm. ausg. 
Vor ev'ry number d e put 4 ball [Barn Im % Lneliſſa, Lat.] The name of a 
Into an urn; three only black by there, Baum Mint. plant. 3 
Tan all white, arc ſafe, Dryden. The ſpecies are, 1. Garden bam. 2. Carden Balm, with yel- 
Inos, the ſtriet inquilitor, appears j dow variegated flowers, 3. Stinking Roman balm, with ſofter 
Round in his urn the blended ba//s he rowly, - hairy leaves, | Miller. 
Abſolves the juſt, and dooms the guilty ſouls, Dryden. | Bam of Gilead. . | 
4. A globe ; as, the ball of the earth. 1. The juice drawn from the balſam tree, by making 
Julius and Antony, thoſe lords of all, inciſions in its bark. Its colour is firſt white, ſoon 
Low at her feet preſent the conquer'd 4/. Gramville, 


Ye gods, what juſtice rules the bail 
Freedom and arts together fall, 


g. A globe born as an enſign of ſovereignty. 


after green; but, when it comes to be old, it is of 
Pope, the colour of honey. The ſmell of it is agreeable, 

m _ PR 1 = = ; _— ſharp, 
dy of ; h hola | and aſtringent, As little iſſues the plant by 
N. e by — Faw 7 og e N — inciſion, the dal fold by the merchants is made of 


tolſdd from miſery to miſery, from place to place, Baton. | the wood and green branches of the tree, diſtilled 
6. Any part of the body that approaches to roundneſs z | by fire, which is generally adulterated with _ 
as, the lower and ſwelling part of the thumb ; the] tine. | | 


Calmet. 
apple of the eye. 


Q t but mine; | vIRbli Bible by the word balm, was not the ſame with the balſam of Mecca, | 
W bye wb 1 N eſdeore but only a better ſort of turpentine, then in uſe for the cure of wounds 
To make a tern countenance, let your brow bend ſo, that it may and other diſeaſes, Prideaux's Connettions. 
almoſt touch the ba/l of the eye. ba 


| + Peacham, | 2. A plant remarkable for the ſtrong balſamick ſcent 
7. The kin ſpread over a hollow piece of wood, Ruffed 


| which its leaves emit, upon being bruiſed ; whence 
with hair or wool, which the printers dip in ink, to] ſome have ſuppoſed, erroneouſly, that the bahn of 
ſpread it on the letters, h Gilead was taken from this plant. Miller. 
Patt. „. / [bal, Fr. from balare, low Lat. from] o BAL M. v. 1 balm.) | | 
+ yen oth to dance.] An entertainment of dancing, | 1. To anoint with balm, or with any thing medi- 
- at Which the preparations are made at the expence] cinal, 5 | 
of ſome particular perſon. Balm his foul head with warm diſtilled waters, 


If golden ſconces hang not on the walks And burn ſweet wood, 8 Sbaleſpeare. 
To light the coſtly ſuppers and the Bath. 


Dryden 2. To ſooth ; to mitigate; to afſua 
He would make no extraordinary r: at a ball; but I can ED * * 


Oppreſt nature ſleeps 1 | 
aſſure the ladies, for thelr confolatloh; that he has writ better verſes This reſt might yet have balm'd thy ſenſes - Shakeſpeare, 
on the fex than any man. Swift. | Ba'LMY. adj. [from balm.) | 

Ba't.uvab. % [balade, Fr.] A ſong. 1. Having the qualities of balm. 
Ballad once fignified a folemn and (acre Ray, 06 well as trivial, oft on the flow'ry herb 1 found me laid, 
When Solomon's Song was called the L of dallails z but now it In bevy Wet j which with his beams the fun 
vs applied to nothing but trifling verſe, Watts, $oon diy d. | Milton. 
Aa“ I have not daſladi made on you all, and ſung to filthy tunes, 3. Producit ; | 
3 Tat hs * * hy S. Let Ian bea ber grovet, nor envy we 
» z 
Too long detalns the lover on hls way. Tp way re id W e choke 


| 0 | 43. Soothing ; | 
To BALLAD. v. #. [from the noun.) To make or fin 5 Come, Dei | 0 
ballads, | J 6 To hive E n * tie the ſoldiers life 


| uthbers walt d with ſtriſe. Shakeſpeare, 
WS Saucy Hetors — | Such viſions hourly paſs before my fight, 
Will catch at us like trumpets, and ſeall'd rhimers Which from my eyes hats dabny Nlumbers fright, Dryden, 
| Ballad us out 0 tune, Shakeſeere. | 4, Fragrant ;; odoriferous, 
BUL Ab-. , % [from ballad and r.] One! Thoſe rich perfumes which from the ſhore 
Whoſe employment is to ſing ballads in the 2 to. The winds upon thelt wings convey' 
No tooner gan he ralſe his tuneful ſong, Whole alley ſweetneſs firlt the world betray d. Dryden. 
Nut lads and Naffes round about him throng. Be _ Firſt Rurus to 14 morn la ſent, 
Nat ballked-finger, plac'd above the crowd, The regions of the bal Dryden. 
Sings with u note fo thrilling, Wet, and loud. Gay. | 5+ Mitigating : aſſuaſive. ' 
BA'LLAST. ny. (Ie Dutch. — 14 0 3 chat 8 perſuade 
1. Something\put at the bottom of the ſhip, to keep it JAR th SOR INT FRO 


Shakeſpeare. 

BaA'LNGARY. . / [dalntariam, Lat.] A bathing-room. 
12 * gh . keep things fteady for The 2 dathing-places, he hoe 1 fum- 
without that ba/leff, the hip will roul too much, * Rd mer ſetting, Brown't Vulgar Errours. 


| A tar the aſcent of « Tubmarine veſlel, this may be enfily con. | BALNEA riox. . / [from ba/newm, Lat. a bath.] The 
tel ved, Mere be ſome great welgkt at the bottom of the ſhip, bein act of bathing. | 


part of its ballaft z which, by ſome cord within, may be tooſene As the head may be difturbed by the ſkin, It may. the ſame way 


from t. | Wilkins, delle ved, as i» obſervable In ba/ncations, and fomentations of that 
Ai, when empty barks on billes float, 


part. Brown's Yulgar Errourr. 
With ſandy ſailors trim the boat IBN TOR. adj. [balncarins, Lat.] Belonging to u 

| do dees boar E ones, whald polüüng weight bath or ſtove. 
- n 11 e e any 8 Andy Dryden-|Ba'LoTavr, n./. The leap of an horſe, fo that whey 
Vu Hola he fink whore nothing end to pres ? his fore-feet are in the air, he ſhews nothing but 


Mis tading Meile, and his ballaf lets. Swift, | the ſhoes of his hinder-feet, without yerking- out. 
mn ©. 6. Throm n noun. „ A baletade differs from « capriole ; for when a horſe 
1. To put weight at the bottom of a ſhip, in order to| Works at caprioles, he yerks out his hinder legs with 


keep her ſteady. all his force. a Farrier t Did. 
KK this be fo bed, an to be of equal weight with the Uke mag- | BaA"Laam. x. T [bal//ammm, Lat.] Ointment; unguent ; 
_ — oo x * 23 1 = 3 application thicker than oil, and ſofter 
I keep any thing fieady. | n ſalve, 1 
l Ls g 388 | SE | — blood our ba{ſam ; If that cure us here, 
1 tow [ had love's piannace avertraught, | Donne, re annual Indi : 
Now you have given me virtue tor my guide, « 1 5 * 158 
And with true howout baitafed my pride. Dryden. * .—_. 85 
: ome . Pr] A dance in WRIGHT Tue Sen which fea grows taller than the pomegranate 


| | tree j the bloſſom like ſmall ars, fi 
Ba'tiianvs, nu, / [from ba//, and _ ſtick to 1 1 all Gars, very fragrant z whence 


| qring out Bitte pointed pods, ircloſing a fruit like an altnond, 
puſh it with. I. A play at which a W driven by | called carpoballamum, as the wood is called xylobalſamum, and 
the end of a Mek ; now corruptly called billiards. the juice opobalſamum, | ; 


; Calmet. 

With dic z with ard with Saad, far Batu. ay from bal/am. Havin the ua- 

with 2 mine manly wit. _ wer.] Batsautex. lities of balſam; ) mitioae- 
HM See Batvarky, | th 3 foftz z oily. A 

. 4 x, | a- wound in in vital of my ſoul 

1 ON: [ | [ Fr.] thruſts out the * * 


humour of my blood to it» Mate. 
1. A large round hort-necked veſſel uſed in chymiſtry. | , N ment of foch mv have Heid wounds ought ee be ſuch 


+ {In architeQure.} A ball or globe placed on the top * 1 — 
« pillar, A'LUSTER. . % [accordin De . 8 
\. {ln fireworks.) A ball of paſteboard, fiuſfed with 8 ange a 


It ſeems to me, that the tort of Gilead, which we render in our | 


jumm of pilaſter, from an inch and three quarters to 
four inches ſquare or diameter, Their dimenſigh, 
and forms are various; they are frequently adorned 
with mouldings ; they are placed with rails on fait, 
and in the fronts of galleries in churches, ; 


This ſhould firſt have planched over, and railed aboy 
with baluſter:. 


Ba"LUSTRADE. #. /. [fort baluſter.] An alte 
one or more rows of little turned pillars, called ba. 
luſters, fixed upon a terras, or the top of a uilding, 
for ſeparating one part from another, 

Bam, Beam, being initials in the name of any place, 
uſually imply it o have been woody; from the 

_ beam, which we uſe in the ſame ſenſe 4 this | 
| ibſon, 

Ba * 5 1. /. An Indian plant of the reed hs 
has ſeveral ſhoots much larger than our ordin 
reeds, which are knotty, and ſeparated from ſpace to 
ſpace. by joints, The bamboo is much larger than 
the ſugar- cane. | 1 

To BamBo'ozLt. via. [a cant word not uſed in pure 
or in grave wtitings.] To deceive; to impoſe 

upon ; to confound. 

After Nick had 6ambooz/ed about the money, John called fur 
counters. « Avrbutbni, 


BaMn0'0zLER, . . [from bambooxle;) A tricking 
fellow ; a cheat. 


There are a ſet of fellows they call banterers and bamboozler,, 
that play ſach tricks. Arbuthuc, 


Ban. 1. 7 [ban, Teut. a publick proclamation, as of 
i ption, interdiction, excommunication, public 


I. 

1. Publick notice given of any thing „whereby an 
ag is publickly commanded or forbidden. Thi 
word we uſe eſpecially in the publiſhing matrimonial 
contracts in the church, before marriage, to the end 
that if any man can ſay againſt the intention of the 
parties, either in reſpect of kindred or otherwile, 
they may take their exception in time. And, in the 
canon law, banna ſunt proclamationes ſponfs & ſponſe 


in ecclefiis fieri ſolite. Goel, 
bar It in the intereſt of my wifez - 
"Tis the is ſubcontracted to this lord, 
And I het huſband contradi& your bans. Shak 
To draw her neck into the bans. Hudibrat, 


2. A curſe ; excommunication. 
Thou mixture rank of midnight weeds collected, 
With Hecate's ban thiice blaſted, thrice infected. Hamer, 
A great overſight it was of St. Peter that he did not accurte 
Nero, whereby the pope might have got all; yet what necd of 
iar 


ſuch a ban, ſince friar Vincent could tell Atabalipa, that kingdoms 
were the pope's 7 gin is Raleigh, 
3. Interdiction. 
5 Bold deed to 
The ſacred fruit, ſacred to a 
Much more to taſte it; under hah to touch. ' Me 
4. Ban of the K mpire ; a publick cenſure by which the 


privileges of any German prince are ſuſpended. 

He proceeded fo fat b treaty, that he was proffered to have 
the imperial ban taken off Altapinus, upon ſubmlſſion. Howell, 
To BAN. v. a. [bannen, Dutch, to curſe.} To curſes 

to execrate. | | : 
Shall we think that it Sareth the work which they leave behind 
them, or taketh away the uſe thereof ? Hooker. 
It is uncertain whether this word, in the foregoing 
ſenſe, is to be deduced from ban, to curſe, or banc, 

to 2 2 

n thy el t up, rue my ſhame, _ 
And — our 2 —4 and thine. Shakeſpeare. 
Before theſe Moors went a Numidian prieſt, bellowing out 
charms, and caſting ſcrowls of paper on each ae, wherein he 
curſed and banned the Chriſtians. Knolls 
BAN ANA Tree. A ſpecies of plantain. 
BAN b. x. / [bende, Dutch; band, Saxon.) ; 
1. A tie; a bandage; that by which one thing is 
joined to another, 
Fou ſhall find the band, that ſeems to tie their friendſhip toge- 
ther, will be the very ftrangler of their amity, Shakeſpeare. 
2. A chain by which any animal is kept in reſtraint. 
This is now uſually ſpelt, leſs properly, bond. 
| So wild a beaſt, ſo tame ytaught to be, 
And buxom to his bands, is joy to ſer. Hubbard's Talts 
Since you deny him entrance, he demands 
His wife, whom cruelly you hold in bands. Dryden. 
3. Any means of union or connexion between perſons. 
Here 's eight that muſt take hands, | 


To join in Hymen's bands. Shakeſpeant, 
4. Something worn about the neck; a neckcloth. It 
is now reſtrained to a neckcloth of particular form, 
worn by clergymen, lawyers, and ſtudents in colleges. 
5 For his mind I do not care; | Os, 


That's a toy that 1 could ſpare : 
Let his title be but great, 


Hig cloaths rich, and band fit neat. \ Ben Foron. 
He took his lodging at the manfion- houſe of a taylor's widow, 
who waſhes, and can clear-ſtarch his bands, Adiſaa. 
5. Any thing bound round another. | 
In old ſtatues of ftone In cellars, the feet of them being bound 
with leaden band, it appeared that the lead did (well. Bacon. 
6. [In architecture.] Any flat low member or mould- 
ing, called alſo faſcia, face, or plinth. 
7. A company of ſoldiers, 7 
And, good my lord of Somerſet, unite 
Your troops of horſemen with his bands of foot. SAH. 
8. A 2 of perſons joined together in any com- 
mon deſign. | | 
We tew, we happy few, we band of brothers. Shakeſpeare» 


The queen, in white array before her band, 
Saluting took her rival by the hand. Dryden. 


On a ſudden, methought, this ſeleR bend ſprang forward, with 
a relo}ution to climb the aſcent, and follow the call of that ee 


muſick. 
Strait the three baxds prepare in arms to joln, 


Bach band the number of the ſacred Nine. Popes 
To Band. v. a. [from band.] . 
1. To unite together into one body or troop. YI 


The biſhop, and the duke of Glo'ſter's men, 
Have fill'd their pockets full of pebble ſtones, 
And banding themſelves in coutrary parts, 
Do pelt at one another's pates. Shakeſprovee 
Some of the doys banded themſelves ns fie the major and others 
for the king, who, after fix days (kirmiſhing, at la 


lanfiriun, low Lat. a bathing- place.] A ſmall co- | 


made 1 com- 
polition, and . Carew · 
Pe 3 oe t 1 
rom Heav'n's high juriſdiction, la dew league 
Banged _ his throne, OY 2 
| 2. lo 


To bi ver with a band. . 
abies __ his mother ſtood an infant lover, Fo 
With wings unfledg'd, his eyes were banded over. Dryden. 
BANDS of @ Saddle, are two pieces of iron nailed upon 
che bows of the ſaddle, to hold the bows in the right 
ſituation. | | 


Ba'nvDact. 2. / per Fr . 
ething bound over another. 70 
vs 2 too 130 a place among the reſt, with a bandage over her 
eyes ; though one would not have expected to have ſeen 22 
| don. 
ee wats feline by hooks to my bandages, which the work- 
mien had girt round my neck. ; Gulliver. 
. It is uſed, in ſurgery, for the fillet or roller wrapped 


over a wounded e eee ſometimes, for the 
ractice of applying bandages. 
act or practice of apply ing ges. A flight > 


* 


Ba'ND BOX. 1. J. [from band and box. 


ds, and other things of ſmall weight. 
= ro nay am 0 to find two * among my books, 
till 1 let them ſee that they are lined with deep erudition. Addiſon. 
With empty bandvox ſhe delights to range, 2 
And feigns a diſtant errand from the Change. Gay's Trivia. 
Ba'NDELET. 2. /. [ handelet, Fr. in architecture.] Any 
little band, flat moulding, or fillet. 
Ba'xvir. 2. / [bandito, Ital.] Aman outlawed. 
No ſavage fierce, bandit, or mountaineer, 
Will dare to ſoil her virgin purity» Milton. 
No bandit fierce, no tyrant mad with pride, Wh 
No cavern'd hermit, reſts ſelf ſatisly'd, _. © "Popes 
BAN DI“ T TO. u. J. in the plural banditti. [ bandito, Ital.] 
: A Roman ſworder, and bandizto ſlave, 
Murder'd ſweet Tully. Shakeſpeare. 
BAN DOG. n. / [from ban or band, and dog. The 
original of this word is very doubtful. Catus, De 
Canibus Britannicis, derives it from band, that is, 
a dog chained up. Skinner inclines to deduce it from 
Bana, a murderer, May it not come from ban, a 
curſe, as we ſay a 'curſt cur; or rather from baund, 
ſwelled or large, a Daniſh word; from whence, in 
ſome counties, they call a great nut a Gam-nut ?] 
ind of large dog. 
| i K. time 5 night when Troy __ ya 1 wh ä 
} . cry, and bandogs hol. : 
The time when (ereeeh on s ery, ror 1 eu 
ivy, or pert, if any bin, 
we have wrote ae will tear their ſkin, Spenſer, 
BanDol.k'ERS. 1. /. [bandouliers, Fr.] Small wooden 
caſes covered with leather, each of them containing 
powder that is a ſufficient charge for a muſket, 
Ba'nDxoOL. . J [banderel, Fr.] A little flag or ſtream- 
er ; the little fringed filk flag that hangs on a 
trumpet. 
Ba'n * n. , [from bander, Fr.] A club turned round 
at bottom, for ſtriking a ball at play. 


e Ba'nDY. v. a. [probably from bandy, the inſtru- 


ment with which they ſtrike balls at play, which, 
being crooked, is named from the term bander ; as, 
ander un arc, to ſtring or bend a bow.] 
1. To beat to and fro, or from one to another. 
They do cunningly, from one hand to another, bandy the ſer- 


vice like a tennis ball, Spenſer. | 
| And like a ball bandy'd 'twixt pride and wit, 
' £ Rather than yield, both ſides the prize will quit. Denham. 
What from the tropicks can the carth repel ? 
What vigorous arm, what repercuſlive blow, 
Bandies the mighty globe till to and fro? Blackmore. 


2. To exchange; to give and take .reciprocally. 
Do you bandy looks with me, you raſcal? Shakeſpeare. 
"Tis not in thee 
To grudge my pleaſures, to cut off my train, 
To bandy haſty words. 


| Shakeſpeare. 
3. To agitate ; to toſs about. 


This hath been ſo bandied amongſt us, that one can hardly 


miſs books of this kind, | Locke. 
Ever ſince men have been united into governments, the endca- 
vours after univerſal monarchy have been bandied among them, 
a - Swifts 
Let not obvious and known truth, or ſome of the moſt plain 
and certain propoſitions, be bandied about in a diſputation. Watts. 
To Ba'xnvby. v. 1. To contend, as at ſome game, in 
which each ſtrives to drive the ball his own way, 
| No ſimple man that ſees 
This factious bandying of their favourites, 
But that he doth preſage ſome ill event. 


Shakeſpeare. 
A valiant ſon-in-law thou ſhalt enjoy: 
One fit to bandy with thy lawleſs ſons, | 
To ruffle in the commonwealth, Shakeſpeare. 


Could ſet up grandee againſt grandee, 
To ſquander time away, and _ 3 
Made lords and commoners lay ſieges 
To one another's privileges. 


Aſter all the bandying attempts of reſolution, it is as much a 
queſtion as ever. Ts | Glanville, 


BAN DT LEG. n. / [from bander, Fr.] A crooked leg. 
He tells aloud your greateſt failing, | 

Nor makes a ſcruple to expoſe 
Your bandyleg, or crooked noſe, 


Hudibras. 


Swift, 
yo DYLEGGED. adj. [from bandyleg.] Having crooked 
e 8. ; , 
The Ethiopians had an one-eyed bandylegged prince; ſuch a 
perſon would have made but an odd figure, Collier, 
BANE. », J. [bana, Sax. a murderer.) 
1. Poiſon, 
| Begone,.or elſe let me. *Tis bane to draw 3 
The ſame air with thee. Ben Jenſon, 
All good to me becomes 


Bane; and in heav'n much worſe would be my ftate, Milten, 
; They with ſpeed 

Their courſe through thickeſt conſtellations held, 

Spreading their bane, 


Thus am I doubly arm'd ; my death and life, 
My bane and antidote, are both before me: 
This, in a moment, brings me to an end z 

> But that informs me 1 ſhall never die. 

2. That which deſtroys ; miſchief; ruin. 

, Infolency muſt be repreſt, or it will be the bane of the Chriſ- 

tian religion, 


Milton. 


Addiſon. 


6 Hooker. 
1 will not be afraid of death and bane, 
Till Birnam foreſt come to Dunſinane. Shakeſpeare, 
Suffices that to me ſtrength is my bane, 
And proves the ſource of all my miſeries. Milton. 
So entertain'd thoſe odorous lweets the fiend, 
ho came their bane, Milton, 
Who can omit the Gracchi, who declare 
5 Scipios worth, thoſe thunderbolts of war, 
Falſe 1 on 10 2 greateſt ni 
Is, in its nature | 
wo government in the world. 185 . 


| 


Bans. 1. . [from the verb, 


BAN 


What if my houſe be troubled with a rat, | 

And I be pleas'd to give ten thouſand ducats V4 

To have it band? | Shakeſpeare 

Ba' ETUI. adj. [from bane and full.) 39% 

1. Poiſonous, N . 

For voyaging to learn the direful art, 

To taint with deadly drugs the barbed dart; ; | 
Obſervant of the gods, and ſternly juſt, | 

Ilus refus'd t' impart the ban truſts 

2. Deſtructive, 8 

The ſilver eagle too is ſent before, HE. | 

Which I do hope will prove to them as baneful, | 

As thou conceiv'ſt it to the commonwealth. Ben Jonſon. 

The nightly wolf is barteful to the fold, | 

Storms to the wheat to buds the bitter cold. Dryden, 

Ba"NEFULNESS, u. 


deſtructiveneſs. 


BAN WORT. 1. J. [from bane and wort,] A plant, 
the ſame with deadly 2h pert | | 
To BANG. v. a, [vengolen, Dutch.] N 
1. To beat; to thump; to cudgel: a low and familiar 
word. | 
One receiving from them ſome affronts, met with them hand- 
ſomely, and banged them to good purpoſe, Howel, 
He having got ſome iron out of the earth, put it into his 
ſervants hands to fence with, and bang one another. Locke, 
Formerly I was to be banged becauſe I was too ſtrong, and 
now becauſe I am too weak, to reſiſt; I am to be brought down 
when too rich, and oppreſſed when too poor. Arbutbnot. 


2. To handle roughly; to treat with violence, in ge- 
neral. | | 
| The deſperate tempeſt hath ſo bang'd the Turks, 
That their deſignment halts. Shakeſpeare. 
You ſhould accoſt her with jeſts fire-new from the mint; you 
ſhould have banged the youth into dumbneſs. Shakeſpeare, 


] A blow; a thump; a 


Pope, 


ſtroke : a low word. : 
I am a bachelor.-That's to ſay, they are fools that marry 
you'll bear me a bang for that. Shakeſpeare. 
With many a Riff twack, many a bang, | 
Hard crabtree and old iron rang. Hudibras, 
I heard ſeveral bangs or buffets, as I thought, given to the 
eagle that held the ring of my box in his beak, Gulliver, 
To BA'NGLE. v. a. To waſte by little and little; to 
ſquander careleſsly : a word now uſed only in con- 
verſation. 
If we bangle away the legacy of peace left us by Chriſt, it is 
a fign of our-want of regard for him. Duty of Man. 
To BA'NISH. v. a. [ lanir, Fr. banio, low Lat. pro- 
bably from ban, Teut, an outlawry, or proſcription.] 
1. To condemn to leave his own country, | 
; Oh, fare thee well ! 
Thoſe evils thou repeat'ſt upon thyſelf 
Have bariſh'd me from Scotland, 
2. To drive away. +6 
Baniſh buſineſs, baniſh ſorrow, 
To the Gods belongs to-morrow. Cooley, 
It is for wicked men only to dread God, and to endeavour to 
baniſh the thoughts of him out of their minds, Tillotſon, 
Succeſsleſs all her ſoft careſſes prove, HS 
T0o baniſh from his breaſt his country's love. Pope, 
Ba"NI1SHER. 2. /. [from baniſh.) He that forces an- 
other from his own country. | 
| In mere ſpite, 
To be full quit of thoſe my baniſbers, 
Stand I before thee here. 
Ba"N1SHMENT. #. / [baniſſement, Fr.] 
1. The act of baniſhing another; as, he ſecured him- 
ſelf by the hani/hment of his enemies. | 
2. The ſtate of being baniſhed; exile, 
Now go we in content 
To liberty, and not to baniſhment. 
Round the wide world in baniſhment we roam, 
Forc'd from our pleaſing fields and native home. 


Dryden, 

BANK. ». / [banc, Saxon.] | 
1. The earth ariſing on each ſide of a water, We ſay, 
3 the ſore of the /ea, and the banks of 


Shabedearvs 


Shakeſpeare. 


Shakeſpeare. 


a 
river, brook, or ſmall water, . 
Have you not made an univerſal ſhout, 
That Tyber trembled underneath his han? Shakeſpeare, 
Richmond, in Devonſhire, ſent out a boat 
Unto the thore, to aſk thoſe on the banks, 
If they were his aſſiſtants, Shakeſpeare, 


A brook whoſe ſtream ſo great, ſo good, 
Was lov'd, was honour'd as a flood; 
Whoſe banks the Muſes dwelt upon. 
"Tis happy when our ſtreams of knowledge flow 
To fill their banks, but not to overthrow. 
O early loſt ! what tears the river ſhed, _ 
When the ſad pomp along his banks was led ! 
2. Any heap of earth piled > 
They beſieged him in Abel of Bethmaachah, and they caſt up a 
bank againſt the city; and it ſtood in the trench. 


Craſhaww. 
Denbam. 


P ope. 


Samuel. 
3. [from banc, Fr. a bench.) A ſeat or bench of 
rowers. | 1 | | 
Plac'd on their banks, the luſty Trojans ſweep . 


Neptune's ſmooth face, and cleave the yielding deep. Waller. 
Mean time the king with gifts a veſſel ſtores, 
Supplies the banks with twenty choſen oars, Dryden. 
That banks of oars were not in the ſame plain, but raiſed 
above one another, is evident from deſcriptions of ancient ſhips. 
Arbuthnot. 


4. A place where money is laid up to be called for oc- 
caſionally. 


Let it be no bank, or common ſtock, but every man be maſter of 
his own money. Not that I altogether miſlike banks, but they will 


hardly be brooked. Bacon's Eſſays. 
This maſs of treaſure you ſhould now reduce; 


But you your ſtore have hoarded in ſome hank. Denham. 
There pardons and indulgences, and giving men a ſhare in ſaints 
merits, out of the common bank and treaſury of the church, which 
the pope has the ſole cuſtody of, | South, 
5. The company of perſons concerned in managing a 
bank. 
To BANK. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To incloſe with banks. 
Amid the cliffs 
And burning ſands, that bank the ſhrubby vales. 


Thomſon. 
2. To lay up money in a bank. 


BAaNK-BILL. #. J. [from bank and bill.) A note for 


money laid up in a bank, at the ſight of which the 
money 1s paid, 


Let three hundred pounds be pald her out of my ready money, or 
bank-bills, Swift, 


Ba"nxER. 2. /. [from bank.) One that trafficks , 


. one that keeps or manages a bank. 


ole droves of lenders crowd the banker's doors, 
To call in money. 


South. | | 


Dryden. 


| 


75 Bany, b. a, {from the noun.] To poiſon, * | ' 


i [from baneful.] Poiſonouſneſs ; | 


| 


[BAN ERV TY. nj. 


B AN 


By powerful charms of gold and filver led; 
The Lombard bankers and the 'change to waſte, 


Po bankrupt.) 
roken, or > eu he 


bo 


1. The ſtate of a man 


2. The act of declaring one's ſelf bankrupt ; as, he 


he raiſed the clamours of his creditors by a ſudden 
bankruptcy. bs 


'| BANKRUPT. adj. [ banqueroate, Fr. bancorotts, Ital.] In 


debt beyond the power of payment. . 
The king 's grown barkrupt, like a broken man. Sbabeſp- 
Sir, if you-ſpend word for word with me, >= 
I ſhall make your wit bankrupt. Shakeſpeare. 
It is ſaid that the money-changers of Italy had 
benches, probably in the burſe or exchange; and that 
when any became inſolvent, his banco was rotto, Ins 
bench was broke. It was once writteu bankerout. 
. . Bankerout is a verb. | 
Dainty bits 
Make rich the ribs, but bankerout the wits, 
Ba'NnkRUPT. 2. /. 
of payment, | 3 
Perkin gathered together a power, neither in number nor in 
hardineſs contemptible; but, in their fortunes, to be feared, being 
bankrupts, and many of them felons, . Bacon. 
It is with wicked men as with a bankrupt : when his creditors 
are loud and clamorous, and ſpeak big, he giveth them many good 
words. Bag: Calamy. 
In vain at court the bankrupt pleads his oauſe; 
His thankleſs country leaves him to her laws, Pope. 
To BANK RU T. v. a. To break z to diſable one from 
ſatisfying his creditors, 


We caſt off the care of all future thrift, becauſe we are al 
bankrupted. Hammon 
BANNER. n. /; ¶ banniere, Fr. banair, Welſh.] | 
1. A flag; a ſtandard; a military enſign, 
From France there comes a power, who already 
Have ſecret ſeize in ſome of our beſt ports, 
And are at point to ſhew their open banner. 
All in a moment through the gloom were ſeen 


Ten thouſand banners riſe into the air, 
With orient colours waving. 


Shakeſpeare. 
A man in debt beyond the power 


Shakeſpeare. 


Milton, 
He ſaid no more; . 
But left his ſiſter and his queen behind, 
And wav'd his royal banner in the wind. ' Dryden. 


Fir'd with ſuch motives, you do well to join 
With Cato's foes, and follow Cæſar's banners. Addiſons 

2. A ſtreamer born at the end of a lance, or elſewhere. 
BAN NERET. 1. /; [from banner.] A knight made in 
the field, with the ceremony of cutting off the point 
of his ſtandard, and making it a banner. They are 
next to barons in dignity ; and were anciently called 
by ſummons to parliament. Blount. 


A gentleman told Henry, that Sir Richard Croftes, made ban- 
neret at Stoke, was a wiſe man; the king. anſwered, he doubted 
not that, but marvelled how a fool could know. Camden. 


Ba"NNEkoL, more properly BaxveroL. 2. , [from 
banderole, Fr.] A little flag or ſtreamer. | 
King Oſwald had a banners of gold and purple ſet over his tomb. 


Ns 
Ba'nn1an, 2. // A man's undreſs, or morning gown, 
ſuch as is worn by the Bannians in the Eaſt Indies. 
Ba"NNOCK. u. /. A kind of oaten or peaſe-meal cake, 

mixed with water, and baked upon. an iron plate - 


over the fire ; ufed in the northern counties, and in 
Scotland. | 


BANQUET. ». 


Je [bangquet, F r. banchetto, Ital. wan- 
queto, Span.] 


A feaſt; an entertainment of meat 


and drink, 
If a faſting day come, he hath on that day a banguet to make. 
| * Hooler. 
In his commendations I am fed; 
It is a banquet to me. | Shakeſpeare. . 


You cannot have a perfect palace, except you have two ſides; 
a ſide for the banguet, and a fide for the houſehold ; the one for feaſts 
and triumphs, and the other for dwelling. Bacon. 
Shall the companions make a banquet of him? Shall they part 
him among the merchants ? ; 
At that taſted fruit, 
The ſun, as from Thyeſtean banguet, turn'd 
His courſe intended, 


| Milton. 
That dares prefer the toils of Hercules = 
To dalliance, banquets, and ignoble eaſe, Dryden. 


To BA'NQUET. v. a, 
. one with feaſts. 
| Welcome his friends, 
Viſit his countrymen and banquet them. Shakeſpeare. 
They were bangueted by the way, and the nearer they approached, 
the more encreaſed the nobility, Sir J. Hayward. 
To Ba'nquerT. v. 2. To feaſt; to fare daintily. 
The mind ſhall banguet, tho' the body pine: 
Fat paunches make lean pates, and dainty bits 
Make rich the ribs, but bankerout the wits, Shakeſpeares 


So long as his innocence is his repaſt, he feaſts and banguers upon 
bread and water, 


I purpos'd to unbend the evening hours, 
And banquet private in the women's bow'rs. 
Ba"NQUETER. z. /. [from banguet.] 
1. A feaſter ; one that lives deliciouſly, 
2. He that makes feaſts. 


[from the noun.) To treat any 


South. 


Prior. 


Ba'nQuET-HOUSE. ! n. . [from banquet and hou/e.] 
22 QUETING-HOUSE, A houſe where banquets are 
ept, | 


In a banqueting-houſe, among certain pleaſant trees, the table was 
ſet near to an excellent water-work, Sidney. 


At the walk's end b hold, how rals'd on high 
A banquet-houſe ſalutes the ſouthern ſky. Dryden. 


BANQUE'TTE. n. . [Fr. in fortification.) A ſmall 
bank at the foot of the parapet, for the ſoldiers ta 
mount upon when they fire, 


Ba"nsTICLE. n. / A ſmall fiſh, called alſo a ſlickle- 
back. Pungitius. 


To BANTER. v. a. [a barbarous word, without ety- 
mology, unleſs it be derived from badiner, Fr.] To 


ay upon; to rally; to turn to ridicule; to ri- 
cule. 


The magiſtrate took it that he bantered him, and bade an officer 
take him into cuſtody, * L' Eftranges 


It is no new thing for innocent ſimplicity to be the ſubje& of han- 
tering drolls, . L' Eftrange. 
Could Alcinous' gueſts with-hold 
From ſcorn or rage ? Shall we, cries one, permit 
His leud romances, and his bant'ring wit ? 


; Tates 
Ba'nTER. #. /. [from the verb.] Ridicule; raillery. 


This humour, let it look never ſo 1. as it paſſes many times 
for frolick and banter, is one of the moſt pernicious ſnares in human 


life, | L"Eftranges 
Metaphyſicks are ſo neceſſary to a diſtinct conception, ſolid 


| . Judgment, and juſt reaſoning 1 many ſubjecte, that thoſe, wha 


ridicule 
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Ba'nTukER, x. /; [from banter.] One that banters ; 


Ba"nTLING, n, % [If it has any etymology, it is per- 


Ba'yTriaM. u. 4 1 Lat. Gawen. 
1. An external a 


. Baptiſm is often taken in Scripture for ſufferings. 


BayTi»MAL. adj. [from baptiſm.) Of or pertaining 


Barrios. 1. % 


— 1 BAY Ko 


7. An incloſed place in a tavern or coffee-houſe, where 


8 B AR 


ridicule it, will be ſuppoſed to make their wit and banter a refuge 


and excuſe for their own lazineſs. - att. 


a droll. 

What opinion have theſe ye eng banterers of the divine pee? 

Or what have they to ſay for this mockery und contempt | 
N L'Eftranges 


haps corrupted from the old word bairn, bairnling, a 


little child.) A little child: a low word. 
| If the object of their love 

Chance by Lucina's aid to prove, [ 
"They ſeldom let the bantling roar, | 
In baſket, at a neighbour's door. Prior. 


— 


lution of the body, with a certain 
form of words, which operates and denotes an inter- 
nal ablution or waſhing of the ſoul from original = 
| f Ay 11. 
Baptiſm is given by water, and that preſcript form of words which 
the church of Chriſt doth uſe. a Hooker. 
"To his great baptiſm flock'd, 
With awe, the regions round z and with them came 
From Nazareth the ſon of Joſeph deem'd, 
Unmark't, unknown, | Milton. 
ave u bapriſm to be baptized with, and how am 1 ſtraitened 
till jt be accompliſhed ? Luke, 
to baptiſm, 
When we undertake the bapriſmal vow, and enter on thelr new 
life, it would be apt to diſcourage us. Hammond, 
ee, r. Bewlyn;.] He that ad- 
Him the Baptiſt bon | | 
Deſcry'd, divinely warn'd, and witnels bore | 
As to his worthier, Milton, 
BAT r TI TIA. . % [baptifterium, Lat.) The place 
where the ſacrament of baptiſm is adminittered, 
The great church, pte y, and leaning tower, are well worth 
ſeeing, | | Addiſon, 
go BAPTYZE. wv. a. | baptiſer, Fr. from 1 ro 
chriſten; to adminiſter the ſacrament of baptiſm to 
One. 


miniſters bapti 


He to them (hall leave In charge, 
To teach all nations what of him they learn'd, 
And his ſalvation z them who ſhall believe, 
Baptizing in the profluent ſtream, the fign 
Ot waſhin them from guilt of fin, to lite 
Pure, and in mind prepar'd, If fo befal, | 
For death, like that which the Redeemer died, Milton, 
Let us refle that wo are Chriſtians z that we are called by the 
name of the Son of God, and baprized into an Irreconcileable 
enmity with fin, the world, and the devil. Rogers, 
BarTi zur. 1 %% [from To baprixe.] One that chriſ- 
tens one that adminiſters baptiſm, 5 
BAR. . / [harre, Fr.] 
1. A piece of wood, iron, or other matter, laid croſs a 
pallage to hinder entrance. 
And he made the middle bar to ſhoot through the boards from 
the one end to the ather, Exodus, 
2. A bolt; a picce of iron or wood faſtened to a door, 
and entering into the polt or wall, to hold the door 


cloſe, ] 
The fiſh-gate did the fons of Haſſenaah build, who alfo laid the 
beams thereof, and ſet up the doors thereof, the locks thereof, and 
the bars thereot, Nebemiab. 


3. Any obſtacle which hinders or obſtruQs ; obſtruction. 

I brake up for It my decreed place, and (et bars and doors, and 

ſald, Hitherto (halt thou come, and no farther, Job, 
And had his heir furviv'd him in due courſe, 

What limits, England, hadfit thou found ? what bar P 

What world could have refifted ? Danieli Civil Mar. 


Hard, thou know'lt it, to exclude B 


Spiritual (\bſtance with corporeal bars Milton, 
Muſt 1 new bars to my own joy creates 
Ketuſe mylelt, what 1 had torc'd from fate ? Dryden, 
| Fatal accidents have ſet 
| Rowe. 


; A moſt unhappy 4% between your friendfhlp, 

4. A rock, or bank of ſand, at the entrance of a har- 

bour or river, which ſhips cannot ſail over at low 
water, = | 

5. Auy thing uſed for prevention, or exciſion, 

Leſt examination thould hinder and let your proceedings, behold 

for a bar against that impediment, one opinion newly added, 


Hooker, 
Which Sallque land the French unjuſtly gloze to be 
Ihe founder of this law, and female bar. Shakeſpeare, 
6. 'The place where cauſes of law are tried, or where 
criminals are judged ; fo called from the bar placed 


to hinder crowds from incommoding the court. 
"The great duke | 
Came to the bar, where to his accuſations | 


He pleaded (till not guilty, Sal 
Some at the bar with ſobtlety defend, 
on the bench the Knotty laws untyes Dryden, 


the houſekeeper lits and receives reckonings. 
| was under forme apprehenſion that they would appeal to me; 
and thoretore lald down my penny at the har, and made the beſt ot. 
my way. : 
8. In law.! A e exception againſt a de- 
mand or plea brought by the defendant in an action, 
that deſtroys the action of the plaintiff for ever. It 
is divided into a bar to common intent, and a bar 
{pecial ; a bar to a common intent, is an ordinary 
or general 4%, that dilahles the declaration or plea 
of the plaintiff; a 4a» ſpecial, is that which is more 
than ordinary, and falls out in the calv in hand; upon 
ſome ſpecial circumitance of the fact, Covell, 


Redet is laid in A+ of tomething that is principally com- 
mens ed, 


d. Any thing by which the compages or ſlrufture is 
hekl together. | 
| wart down to the bottom of the mountains z the earth, with 
her {4+ 4, Wan about me tor ever, | FJorad, 
10. Any thing which is laid acroſs another, as der: 
in heraldry, . 
11. Bar ef Gold or Ne,, is a lump or wedge from the 
miner, melted down into a fort of mould, and never 
wrought. | 
1+. Ravi of a Hoare, The upper part of the gums be» 
tween the tutks and grinders, ak 


the hore goverved, 


To BAR. vv. 4a. 


1. To faſten or ſhut any thing with a 


8. To except; to ma 


2. Jo furniſh horſes with armour. 


Addiſon, | 


N01. 


ch bears no teeth, | 
and to which the bic 1s applied, and, by its friction, | 


BAR 


the beating or ure of muſical time. 


of price ; payment bein 
Negroes almaſt wholly in * bars. 


Bak $HoOT. . // Two half bullets joined together by 
an iron bar; uſed in ſea engagements for cutting 


down the maſts and rigging. 
[from the noun. ] 


My duty cannot ſuffer 
Tobey in all your daughter's hard commands; 
Though their injunction be to bar my doors, 


When you bar window-ſhutters of your lady's 
at nights, leaven open the ſaſhes to let in air, 


2. To hinder; to obſtruct. 


When law can do no right, 
Let it be lawful, that law bar no wrong. 


3. To prevent; to exclude ; to make impracticable. 


The houſes of the country were all ſcattered, and 
off as that it barred mutual ſuccour, 


ſtatutes ? 


4. To detain, by excluding the claimants : with from. 
Hlath he ſet baunds between thelr love and me? 

I am their mother; who ſhall bar them from me? Shakeſp. 
5. To ſhut out: with from. | 


Our hope of Italy not only loſt, 


fare the thing, 


ſelves indifferent. 
. Give my voice on Richard's fide, 
To bar my maſter's heirs in true deſcent | 


forms the conditions ? Collier on Pride. 
7. To prohibit. | 
For though the law of arms doth bar 5 
The uſe of venom'd ſhot in war. Hudibras. 


him the playhouſes, and o ſtrike him dumb. 
| e an exception, 
Well, we thall ſee your bearing 


Ry what we do to- night. 


9. [In aw.) To hinder the proceſ of a ſu 


uff and belt men never know theſe cares; 


But 
No time, nor trick of law, their action bars: 
Their cauſe they to an eaſier iſſue put. 


minal cauſe ought not to be barred. 
ſary, ſuch excommunication thall not diſable or bar 


10. To bar a vein, 
This is an operation performed u 


ſein above it, diſengaging it, and tying it 
and below, and Ariking between the two 
BARB, . / [barba, a beard, Lat.] 


mouth, under his chaps. 


Nor leſs the your fear'd, before he found 
The ſhining barb appear above the wound. 
3. The armour for horſes. 


brought barb, few regarded to put them on, 


Barn. . / [contratted from Barbary. ] 
horſe 


Horſes brought from Barbary, are commonly of 


may die, but never grow 
ceale but with their life, 


To Barn, v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. 'To-ſhave; to dreſs out the beard. 


d z the vigour and mettle 


the penitent to be ſo barbed before his death, 


See Ba 
A warriour train 
That like a deluge pour'd upon the plain 
On barbed feeds they rode, in proud array, 
Thick as the college of the bees in May. 
3. To jag arrows with hooks. 
The tw 
Send ſhowers of ſhafts, that on 
Alternate ruin bear. 


ing bows 


Within the barbacar a porter ſate, 
ih and night duly keeping watch and ward : 


But in our order, and with due regard, 
$ 


2. A fortreſs at the end of a bridge. 


levelled. | | 
Banxua'bors Cherry, Lia, Lat.] 


RN uA bons Tar, 
in England and Scotland. 


BARnA'KIAN. . % [barbarus, Lat. 


Roaſting, her learning all the world excell'd. 
71 


1% Bare, in U, are Rirokes drawn pergendiculaaly 


| The wild derbariay in the Rorm expir'ds 


neroſs the lines of a piece of muſick uſed to regulate 


Bar, in African traffick, is uſed for a denomination 
. Wo formerly made to the 


bolt, or bar. 


And let this tyrannous night take hold upon you. 


Doth it not ſeem a thing very probable, that God doth purpoſely 
add, Do after my judgments z as giving thereby to underſtand, 
that his meaning in the former ſentence was but to bar ſimilitude 
in ſuch things as were repugnant to his ordinances, laws, and 


But ſhut from ev'ry ſhore, and 2 ev'ry coaſt, Dryden. 


6. To exclude from uſe, right, or claim : with from be- 


God hath abridged it, by barring us from ſome things 2 


God knows 1 will not. Shakeſpeare. 
His civil acts do bind and bar them all; 
And as from Adam all corruption take, 
So, if the father's crime be capital, 
In all the blood law doth corruption make. Sir J. Davies. 
It was thought ſufficient not only to exclude them from that be- 
nefit, but to bay them from their money, Clarendon. 


If he is qualified, why is he barred the profit, when he only per- 


What is a greater pedant than a mere man of the town? Bar 


Nay, but 1 bar to-night z you ſhall not gage me 


ry 
From ſuch detays as conduce to the finding out of truth, a cri- 


If a biſhop be a party to a ſuit, and excommunicates his adver- 


the veins of 
the legs of a horſe, and other parts, with intent to ſtop 
the malignant humours, It is done by opening the 


1. Any thing that grows in the place of a beard. 
The barbel is fo called by reafon of his barb or wattels at his 
Walton's Angler. 


2. The points that ſtand backward in an arrow, or fiſh- 
ing-hook, to hinder them from being extracted. 


Their horſes were naked, without any barbs; for albeit many 


fize, and very lean, uſually choſen for ſtallions. Barbs, it is ſaid, 


Shave the head, and tie the beard, and ſay it was the defire of 


Dryden's Fables. 


eir barbed points 


BA'RBACAN, . / [barbacane, Fr. barbacana, Span. 


1. A fortification placed before the walls of a town. 


or wight nor word mote pals out of the gate, 


3- An opening in the wall through which the guns are 


Weodtwward's Method of Foffils. 
It ſeems to have 
ſignified. at firſt only a foreign or a foreigner ; but, in 
time, implied ſome degree of wildneſs or cruelty.] 
1. A man uncivilized ; untaught ; a ſavage. 
. Proud Greece all nationt elſe barbarians held, 


/ 


: 
-- : 


1 
. 
« 


'| BanBa'RiICK, adj. barbaricus, Lat. in a digg ze 


BAR 


2. A foreigner, 


I would they were barbarians » as they are, 


Though in Rome litter d. Shakefo, Ce, 
3. A brutal monſter; -a man without . term d 
reproach. | 


What had he d Kg — 4. VO. 
at had he done? what could provo 
To aſſaſſinate ſo great, ſo brave Coen ? ay 


A. Pb; 
BARBARIAN. adj. Belonging to barbarians ; forage 


Some felt the ſilent ſtroke of mould'r 
Barbarian blindneſs. ing age, 


ſenſe, it means in Latin wrought, fi 1 etted.] F oreign ! 


far-fetched. 


* — þ. 5 The gorgeous Reb, with richeſt hand, 
-chamt ow'rs on her kings rick pearl and gold. Pargd, 
Swift. The eaſtern front was * behold, 19 8 Ly, 
| With diamond flaming and barbarick gold. Pope, 
BA'RBARISM. 1. / [barbariſmus, Lat.] 
Seufzer 1. A form of ſpeech contrary to the purity and exaQneg 


yet not ſo far 
Sidney. 


Hooker, 


o0ker « 


Addiſon, 


— Shakeſpeare. 
it, 
Dryden. 

iffe, 


his adverſary, 
life 


oth above 
ligatures. 


Pope's Iliad. }. 


Haysvard, 
A Barbary 


a ſlender light 


of barbs never 


Farrier's Diet. 


Shakeſpeare. 
RIED. 


* 


Fairy Queen, 


In the Weſt ladies, it riſes to be fifteen or fixteen feet high, | 
whare ir produces great quantities of a pleatant tart fruit 3 propa- 
gated in gardens there, but in Europe it is a curioſity, 


ler. 


A bituminous ſubſtance, differing: 
little from the petroleum floating on ſeveral ſprings 


Sritling flect. 
A.. he. 


Denbam. 
were not different gods among the Greeks and %u 


Aut with deſcending .' re of brimſtone fu d, 


of any language, 
The language is as near approaching to it, as our mod 
bariſm will allow; which is al that — be expected from 3 
extant. Dryden's Juvenal, Dedicatin. 
2. Ignorance of arts; want of learning. 
I have for barbariſm ſpoke more | 
Than for that angel knowledge you can ſay. Shakeſpears, 
The genius of Raphael having ſucceeded to the times of Lay, 
riſm and ignorance, the knowledge of painting is now arrived to 
perfection. ryden's Dufreſncy, Preface 
3. Brutality ; ſavageneſs of manners; incivility, 
Moderation ought to be had in tempering and managing the 
Iriſh, to bring them from their delight of licentious barbariſm unto 
the love of goodnels and civility. Spenſer's Treland 
Divers great monarchies have riſen from barbariſm to civility, 
and fallen again to ruin. Davies on Ireland, 


4. Cruelty ; barbarity ; unpitying hardneſs of heart: 


not in uſe, 
They muſt perforce have melted, 
And barbariſm itſelf have pitied him. 


BarBaA'kITY 2. from barbaroas.] 
1. Savageneſs ; incivility. 

2, Cruelty ; inhumanity, | 

And they did treat him with all the rudeneſs, reproach, and bar. 


Shateſþ. Richar41, 


barity imaginable, Clarendan, 
3. Barbariſm ; impurity of ſpeech. 
Next Petrarch follow'd, and in him we ſee 
What rhyme, improv'd in all its height, can be . 
At beſt a pleaſing ſound, and ſweet barbarity. Dryda, 


| Latin expreſſes that in one word, which either the barbarity or 

narrowneſs of modern tongues cannot ſupply in more. Dryden, 
Affected refinements, which ended by degrees in many barka. 

rities, before the Goths had invaded Italy. Swift, 

BA RB AROCOUS. adj. [ barbare, Fr. us] 

1. Stranger to civility ; ſavage; uncivilized. | 

What need 1 ſay more to you? What ear is ſo barbarous but 


hath heard of Amphialus ? | Sidig. 

The doubtful damſel dare not yet commit | 
Her ſingle perſon to their barbarous truth. Fairy Queen, 
Thou art a Roman; be not barbarous. Shakeſpeare, 


He left governour, Philip, for his country a Phrygian, and f 
| manners more barkerdus than he that ſet hin? there. aa 1 
A barbarous country muſt be broken by war, before it be capa. 
ble of government; and when ſubdued, if it be not well planted, 
it will eftſoons return to barbariſm. Davies on Ireland, 
2. Ignorant ; unacquainted with arts. 
hey who reſtored painting in Germany, not having thoſe te. 
liques of antiquity, retained that barbarous manner, Drydes, 
3. Cruel; inhuman, - | 
By their barbarous uſage, he died within a few days, to the grief 
of all that knew him.  Clarendn, 
BA"RBAROUSLY, adv. [from barbarous.] 
1. Ignorantly ; without knowledge or arts. 
2. In a manner contrary to the rules of ſpeech, 
| We barbarouſly call thetn bleſt, 
While ſwelling cofters break their owners reſt, 
3. Cruelly ; inhumanly. 
X But yet you barbaroufly murder'd him, Dada. 
She wiſhes it may proſper; but her mother uſed one of her 
nieces very barbarouſly, | Spefater, 
Ba"xBAROUSNESS. 1. J [from barbarous.] 
1. Incivility of manners. 


| Excellencies of muſiek and poetry are grown to be little * 
but the one fiddling, and the other rhiming; and are indeed ven 
worthy of the ignorance of the triar, and the berbarouſne/s of the 
Goths. | | Temple, 
2. Impurity of language. | 

It is much degenerated, as touching the pureneſs of ſpeech; 
| being overgrown with barbarouſneſs. Breretucai. 

3. Cruelty. 

The barbarouſneſs of the trial, and the perſuaſives of the clergy, 
prevailed to antiquate its Hale's Common Law. 
To BARBECUE, wv. a. A term uſed in the Weſt Indies 
for drefling a hog whole; which, being ſplit to the 
backbone, is laid flat upon a large gridiron, raiſed 
about two foot above a charcoal fire, with which it i 
ſurrounded. 

Oldfield, with more than harpy throat endued, 
| Cries, Send me, gods, a whole hog barbecued. Page, 
Ra'xnecue. u. / A hog dreſt whole, ip the Welt In- 


dian manner. 


Stepney, 


| Ba'xBeD. part. adj. [from To barb.] 


1. Furniſhed with armour. Ig 
His glittering armour he will command to ruſty 
His barbed Reeds to (tables. Shakeſp. Richard Il. 
2. Bearded; jagged with hooks or points. 
If 1 conjecture right, no drizaling ſhow'r, 
s But rattling ſtorm of arrows bard'd with fire. 
Ba'knBL. . / [barbus, Lat.] 
1. A kind of fiſh found in rivers, large and ſtrong, but 
coarſe. | | : | 
The barbet is fo called, by reaſon of the barb or wattels at his 
mouth, or under his chaps. Waltown's Arg 
2. Knots of ſuperfluous fleſh growing up in the channels 
of the mouth of a horſe. | Farrier's Did. 
BANNER. „ / [from To barb.) A man who ſhaves 
the beard. | 
His chamber being ſtived with friends or ſuitors, he gave bit 
legs, arms, and breafts to his ſervants to dreſs; his head and fact 
to his barber, his eyes to his letters, and his eats to petitioners» 


Ates. 


. 


Meta. 

Thy bolſt'rous looks, 

No worthy match for valout to affail, 
But by the barbey's razor beſt ſubdued, Mils 
What ſyſtem, Dick, has right averr'd 

The cauſe, why woman has no beard ? 
In points like theſe we muſt agree 3 Prins 
| Our barber knows as much as We. "wp 7 


BAR 


[from the noun.] To dreſs out; 


F. Ba'nBER. Ve & 


W Ir ſpeak 
ne'er the word of No woman | ſpeak, | 
— of y ten times oer, goes to the feaſt, ; Shakeſp. 
BarBER-CHIRURGEON, 2. /. A man who joins the 
? ractice of ſurgery to the barber's trade ; ſuch as 
as all ſurgeons formerly, but now it is uſed only 
| w practiſer of ſurgery. | 
—_ g hel into 2 hands, who, by unfit ap- 
ness ö, rarified the tumour. Wiſeman s Surgery. 
Ban ngR-MON GER. 1. % A word of reproach in Shake- 
care, which ſeems to ſignify a fop; a man decked 
is barber. 
_—W = rogue; for though it be night, the moon ſhines ; 
Fl make a ſop of the moonſhine of you; you whoreſon, cullionly, 
harber-monger, draw. Shakeſpeare's on, Lear, 
Ba'RBERRY. . /. [berberis, Lat. or oxyacanthus. 
idge buſh. Dy \ 
Fee are, 1. The common barberry. 2. Barberry with- 
out ſtones. The firſt of theſe ſorts is very common in England, 
and often planted for hedges _ 3 Miller, 
Barberry is a plant that bears a fruit very uſeful in houſewifery; 
that which beareth its fruit without ſtones 1s counted beſt, Mortimer. 
BAR D. . / [bardd, Welſh.] A poet. ; 
There is among the Iriſh a kind of people called bards, which 
are to them inſtead of poetsz whoſe profeſſion is to ſet. forth the 
raiſes or diſpraiſes of men in their poems or rhime ; the which 
are had in high regard and eſtimation among them. Spenſer on Irel. 
And many bards that to the trembling chord 
Can tune their timely voiceg cunningly. 
The bard who firſt adorn'd our native tongue 
Tun'd to his Britiſh lyre this ancient ſong, 
Wich Homer might without a bluſh rehearſe, 
BARE. adj. [ bane, Sax. bar, Dan.] 
Naked ; without covering. | 
a 3 woes are bare and 1 which uſe both to cloath and 
houſe the kern. | * er on Ireland. 
Then ſtretch'd her arms t embrace the body bare 3 
Her claſping hands incloſe but empty air. Dryden. } 
Roman ſtatues, theſe two parts were always bare, and 
Addiſon. 


1 


Fairy Queen. 


Dryden. 


In the old 
expoſed to view as much as our hands and face. 
2. Uncovered in reſpeR. | 
| Though the lords uſed to be covered whilſt the commons were 
hare, yet the commons would not be bare before the Scottiſh com- 
miſſioners; and ſo none were covered. | Clarendon. 
3. Unadorned; plain; _ ; without ornament. 
Yet was their manners then but bare and plain; 
For th' antique world exceſs and pride did hate. 
4. Detected; no longer concealed. | 
Theſe falſe pretexts and varniſh'd colours failing, 
Bare in thy guilt, how foul thou muſt appear ! 
Poor; indigent ; wanting plenty. | 
Were it for the glory of God, that the clergy ſhould be left as 
bare as the apoſtles, * they had neither ſtaff nor ſerip; God 
would, I hope, endue them with the ſelf-ſame aſfection. 
Hookers Preface. 
Even from a bare treaſury, my ſucceſs has been contrary to that 
of Mr. Cowley. : 4 F Dryden. 
6. Mere ; unaccompanied with uſual recommendation. 
It was a bare petition of a ſtate 
To one whom they had puniſhed, Shak wr 
Nor are men Sevilla * y bare words, only through a defe 
of knowledge; but carried, with theſe puffs of wind, Contrary to 
knowledge £54 
7. Threadbare ; much worn. | | 
You have an exchequer of words, and no other treaſure for your 
followers z for it appears, by their bare liveries, that they live by 
; your bare words. . Shakeſpeare. 
8. Not united with any thing elſe. 
A defire to draw all things to the determination of bare and 
naked Scripture, hath cauſed much pains to be taken in abating 
the credit of man, | Hooker. 
That which offendeth us, is the great diſgrace which they offer 
| unto our cuſtom of bare reading the word of God, Hooker, 
9. Wanting clothes; ſlenderly ſupplied with clothes, 
10. Sometimes it has of before the thing wanted or 
taken away. | 
'Tempt not the brave and needy to deſpair ; 
For, tho' your violence ſhould leave them bare 
Of gold and filver, ſwords and darts remain. 
Making a law to reduce intereſt, will not raiſe the price of 
land; it will only leave the country barer of money. Locke. 
To Bare. v. a. [from the adjective.] To ftrip ; to 
make bare or naked, | 
The turtle, on the barcd branch, | | 
Lamehts the wounds that death did launch. 977 wh 
There is a fabulous narration, that an herb groweth in the like- 
neſs of a lamb, and feedeth upon the graſs, in ſuch ſort as it will 


Spenſer. 


Milton. 


South. 


bare the graſs round about. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Eriphyle here he found : 
Baring her breaſt yet bleeding with the wound, Dryden. 
He bar'd an ancient oak of all her boughs; 
Then on a 2 the trunk he plac'd. Dryden. 
a or virtue, when J point the pen, 
Bare the mean heart that lurks beneath a ſtar; 
Can there be wanting to defend her cauſe, 
Lights of the church, or guardians of the laws ? Pope. 
Bars, or Box x. 7 of Toa dear. See Jo BEAR. 
Ba BON ER. 2. , [fr 


om bare and bowe.] Lean, ſe 
the bones appear. 55 oxe,] Lean, fo that 


| _ Here comes lean lack, here co 
Jack, ſince thou ſaweſt thy own 

B\'REFACED. adj, _ bare and face.] 

1. Wich the face naked; not maſked. 


Vour French crowns have no hair at all, and then 


mes barebone ; how long is it ago, 
knee? | Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


 barefaced, Sbakeſp. Midſurimer Night's 1 {a 
2. Shameleſs ; unreſerved 


Any 3 Without concealment ; un- 
diſguiſed. * ; 
he animoſities encreaſed, arid the parties appear 
api Q exch _ a . the parties eee. 
Lis m tain, th. nel * | . 
* a that barefaced bawdry is the pooreſt pretence 


Dryden 
Baurretbuv. adv. from bartfated.) O ent 3 
ſhamefully ; without age 1 


Thonyh only ſome profligate” Wretehes on it tos) barefatedly, 


— ch we ſhould hear more, did not fear tie gs 
AMPA CEDNESS, wn, / from barefaced.] Effrontery; 
1 ons 3 audaciouſneſs, 
* REFOOT. ad [from bare and foor.] Having no ſhoes 
Rong to find a barefoot e = 
our order. 0 Sbateſp. Romeo and . 
BARNToO r. adp. Without ſhoes. 225 
3 * _ bore a huſband; 
lance barefoot on her wedding-day, SBikeſpedre. 
ne why love hath ſo in ne offended, . 
"at bareſo;r plod I the cold ground upon | 
Sala» vow, Shakeſpeare. || 
nos defcribe this holy man, with his aydes im, 
Runding barefort, bowing Uk _ nr 


Addiſen, 


LI 
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Banzyo'oTeD, adj. Being without ſhoes. 


ay bates adj, [from bare and gnawn.] Eaten 


BAa'RELY. adv. [from bare.] 8 


ip-| 3 | 
Pp 4. Merely ; only; witfout wy 


Dryden's Juv. | 


A 4 
BAR 


He himſelf, with a rope about his neck, barefooted, 
offer himſelf to the diſcretion of Leonatus, | Sidney 


Kid Know my name is loſt, | | 
By treaſon's tooth baregnazn and cankerbit. Shak. X. Lear. 


BAREHE"ADED. adj. [from bare and head.] Uncovered 


in Os | | 5 
le, barebeaded, lower than his proud ſteed's neck, 
Beſpoke them thus. Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 


Next, before the chariot, went two men barebeaded. 
The victor knight had hid his helm aſide, 
Barebeaded, popularly low he bow'd, 


Bacon. 
D#yden's Fables. 
1. Nad). 
2. Poorly ; indigently. 
Without decoration, 
thing more. | 
The external adminiſtration of his word, is as well by reading 
barely the Scripture, as by explaining the ſame, Hooker. 
| The duke of Lancaſter is dead 
And living too, for now hls ſon is duke== 2 
n title, not in revenue. Shakeſp. Richard II. 
He barely nam'd the ſtreet, promis'd the wine, 
But his kind wife gave me the very ſign. 


Donne. 


here the balance of trade barely pays for commodities with | 


commodities, there money muſt be tent, or elſe the debts cannot 
be paid, | 1 Locke. 
Ba'xeENEss, 1. J [from bare.] | 
1. Nakedneſs. 
So you ſerve us 


Till we ſerve you; but when you have our roſes, 
You barely leave our thorns to prick ourſelves, 


And mock us with our bdrengſe, Shakeſpeare. 
4. 3 n 

or their p. I know not where they had that; and for 

their Wan e learned Nr Fus. Shake are. 
3. Poverty. | 1333 

Were it ſtripped of its privileges, and made as like the primitive 

church for its bareneſs as its purity, it could legally want all ſuch 

privileges. South.. 


4. Meanneſs of clothes. 5 

BA RGAIN. ». /. [bargen, Welſh ; bargaigne, Fr.] 

1. 8 contract or agreement concerning the ſale of ſome- 
thing. 

What is marriage but a v ain? wherein is ſought alliance 
or portion, or reputations den e deſire ef ie *. the faith- 
ful nuptial union of man and wife, acon. 

No more can be due to me, 


Than at the bargain made was meant. Donne. 


2. The thing bought or fold ; a purchaſe z the thing | 


purchaſed. 


Give me but my price for the other two, and you ſhall even have 
that into the bargain, | L' Eftrange. 
He who is at the charge of a tutor at home, may give his ſon a 
more genteel carriage, with greater learning into the bargain, than 
any at ſchool can do. Locke 
3. Stipulation ; intereſted dealing. ws 
| There was a difference between courteſſes received from their 
maſter and the duke; for thut the Uuke's might have ends of uti- 
lity and bargain, whereas their maſter's could not. Bacon. 
4. An unexpected reply * to obſcenity. 
Where wia He 56 4%, Whipititch ? © Dryden. 
As to bargains, few of them ſeem to be excellent, becauſe they 
all terminate into one fitigle point. | wift, 
a No muld at court is leſs aſham'd, 
Howe er for ſelling bargains fam'd. Swift. 
5. An event; an upſhot : a low ſenſe, | 
I am ſorry for thy misfortune 3 however we muſt make the beſt 
of a bad bargain. Arbutbnat's Hiſtory of Jobn Bull. 


N law. 


Bargain and ſale is a contract or agreement made for manours, 
lands, &c. alſo the transferring the property of them from the bar- 
gainer to the bargainee.  Corvell, 


To BA'RGAIN, wv. #, [from the noun.] To make a con- 


tract for the ſale or purchaſe of any thing: often with 


for before the thing. 3 
Henry is able to enrich his N 
And not to ſeek a queen to make Him rich. 
So worthleſs peaſants bargain for their wives, 4 3 
As market men for oxen, ſheep, or horſe, Shakeſpeare. 


For thoſe that are like to be in plenty, they may be bargained for 
upon the ground. 


ö 1 Bacon. 
The thrifty ſtate will bargain ete fight. Dryden 
It is pole, he great duke may 45 for the r able of 
| Lucca, by the help of his great treaſures. 8 diſn on Italy. 


BARGAINEE'. . / [from bargain.) He or ſhe that 
accepts 4 bargain; See Baxcain,,, | 
Ba"RGAINER, #. , [from bargain.] The perſon who 
roffers, or makes a bargain, See Baxcain, 
BARGE. =. / [þargie, Dutch, fron Barg, low Lat.] 
1. A bbat for pleafuts, | 
The barge ſhe ſat in, like a burniſh'd throne, 
- Burnt on the waters ; 
Plac'd in the gilded barge, 
Proud with the burden of ſo ſweet a charge; 
With painted oarg the youths begin to ſweep 
, Neptune's ſmooth face. 
2. A ſea See :. ie at 
It was conſulted, when I had taken my barge and gone aſhore, 
chat my ſhip ſhould have ſet ſail and left me. Kaleigb. 
5 A boat for burden. = 
OE ER. #. . [from barge.) The manager of a 
| barge, OE 3 off 
1107 e make themſelves glee, by tting the inhabi- 
tants in mind of this p 
in the north, 
BARK. . / [barck, Dan. 


1. The rind or covering 27 a tree. 
Trees laſt according to 


Shakeſpeare. 


Waller. 


Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 


and 


ſtrength and quantity. of their ſap | 
juice; being well munited by their bark againſt the injuries of the 
air. 5 | Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
Wand'ring in the dark, 


Phyſicians for the tree have found the bark. 
2. A ſmall ſhip: [from Sarca, low Lat.] 


e duke of Parma muſt have flown, if he would have come 


into England ; for he could neither get bark nor mariner to put | 


to ſeas Bacon on the War with Spain. 


It was that fatal and perfidious bark, 
Built in th' eclipſe, and rigg d with curſes dark, 
That ſunk fo low, that ſacred head of thine, 
o to a woman truſts his peace of mind, 


Milt on. 


ö Truſts a frail bark with a tempeſtuous wind. Granville, 
To Bark. v. u. [ can, Saxon.] 
1. To make A e which a 15 makes when he] 

threatens or purſues. 


Sent before my time | 
Into this breathing world, ſcarce half made wp, 
8 


came of 


 |BanrK-BARED. 4%. 


rivilege j — — like the Campellians | 
and the London bargers, forſlow not to baigne them. | 


Dryden. | 


BAR 


And that fo lamely and unfathion | þ 3G: 1 Q 
That dogs bark at me. eee Richard III. 
Why do your dogs bark ſo ?. be there bears i* th' town? _, 


Sha 's Merry W; Wi 
In vain the herdman calls him +=, oft 4 _ 
 Cowleys 


& 


g 


be dogs ſtand off afar, and berk in van. 
2. To clamour at; to purſue with reproaches. 
Vile is the yengeance on the aſhes cold, | 
And envy baſe, to bark at ſleeping fame. Fairy Queen, 
| You dare patronage . * 
The envious barking of your ſaucy tongue 


22 
[from bark and bare.) Stripped of 


Againſt my lord ! Sbaleſpeare. 
To BAR k. v. a. [from the noun.] To ſtrip trees of 
their bark, _ | 
The ſevereft, penalties ought to be put upon barking any tree 
6% -.; 5 e ee Nane. 
Theſe trees, after they are barked, and cut into ſhape, | 


tumbled down from the mountains into the ſtream. 


the d 3 

Excorticated and bark-bared trees may be pes by nouriſhing 
up a ſhoot from the foot, or below the ſt place cutting the 
body of the tree ſloping off a little above the ſhoot, and it will 
heal, and be covered with bark. Mortimer. 


BRK ER. 2. . [from bark] 
1. Gg c Kain d ne 


What hath he done more than a baſe cur ? barked and made A 
noiſe ? had a fool or two to ſpit in his mouth? But they are 


/ 


| - rather enemies of my fame than me, theſe barkers, Ben Jonſon. 
2. [from bark of trees.] One that is employed in ſtrip- 


ping trees. N 
BA AKT. adj. [from bark.) Conſiſting of bark; con- 


taining bark. Py ; 
| Ivy ſo enrings the barky fingers of the elm. Ps 
BA'RLEY. ». / [derived by Junius from Ua, hordeum.] 
It hath a thick ſpike ; the calyx, , huſk,, awn, and flower, are 
like thoſe of wheat or rye, but the awns are rough; the ſeed is 
ſwelling in the middle, and, for the moſt part, ends in a ſharp * 
point, to which the huſks are cloſely united. The ſpecies are, 
1. Common long-cared barley. 2. Winter or ſquare barley, by 
ſome called big. 3. Sprat barley, or battledoor barley. All theſe 
fort of barley are ſown in the ſpring of the year, in a dry time. 
In ſome very dry light land, the barley is ſown early in March 
but in ſtrong _ ſoils it is not ſown till April. The ſquare 
barley, or big, is ar cultivated in the north of England, and in 
Seung 3. and 0 hardier _ the _ wy 4 iller. 
Barley is emollient, moiſtening, and expectorating; barley was 
NT x 1 Hippocrates as a 43 food. In REN dis- 
"tempers. | Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
BA"RLEYBRAKE. =, / A kind of rural play. 
By neighbours prajs'd ſhe went abroad thereby, 
At barleybrake her ſweet fwift feet to try. Sidney, 
BARLEY, BROTH. . % om barley and broth.) A low 
word ſometimes uſed tor ſtrong beer. 
| „Can ſodden water, | 
A drench for ſurreyn'd jades, their 4 —_—_ 
Decoct their cold blood to ſuch valiant heat? Shakeſpeare. 
BARLEY CORN. . / [from barley and corn.) A grain 
of barley ; the beginning of our meaſure of length ; 
the third part of an inch. | 
A long, long jaurney, choak'd with breaks and thorns, 
Ill meaſur'd by ten thouſand barley corns. Tickell, 


BarLEY MOW, 2. /; [from Barley and mow.] The 
place where reaped barley is ſtowed up. ; 
| Whenever by yon barley mozp I paſs, * 
aki . my eyes will trip the tidy laſs. = > + fo 
BARM. ». / [burm, Welſh ; beonm, Sore] Yeaſt; the 
ferment put into drink to make it work ; and into 
bread, to lighten and ſwell it. 
: Are you not ae 
That ſometimes make the drink bear no barm, - 
Miſlead night wand'rers, laughing at their harm? Shakeſp. 
Try the force of imagination upon ſtaying the working of beer, 
when the barm is put into it. $5 Bacon. 
BA “RMV. adj. [from barm.] Containing barm ; yeaſty. 
Their jovial nights in frolicks and in play | 
They paſs, to drive the tedious hours away; 
And their cold ſtomachs with crown'd goblets cheer | 
Of windy cider, and of barmy beer. | Dryden. 
BaRrN. 3. J (befur, 2 A place or houſe for lay ing 
up any ſort of grain, hay, or ſtraw. | 
In vain the barns expect their promis'd load; | 
Nor barns at home, nor reeks are heap'd abroad. Dryden. 
I took notice of the make of barns here: having laid a frame 
of wood, they place, at the four corners, four blocks, in ſuch a 
- ſhape as neither mice nor vermin can creep up. Addiſon. 
Ba"xNACLE. 2. / [probably of beann, Sax. a child, 
and aac, Sax. an oak. 


1. A kind of ſhell fiſh 
in the ſea. 


2. Abird like a gooſe, fabulouſly ſuppoſed to grow on trees. 
It is beyond even an atheiſt's credulity and impudence, to af- 
firm that the firſt men might grow 5 trees, as the ſtory goes 
about barnacles ; or might be the lice of ſome vaſt prodigious ani- 
mals, whoſe ſpecies is now extinct. 


tos grow upon timber that lies 


Bentley. 

And from the moſt refin'd of ſaints a 
As naturally grow miſcreants, | 
As barnacles turn Soland geeſe : 
In th' :Nands of the Orc ades. Hudibrat. 


3. An inſtrument made commonly of iron for the uſe 

of farriers, to hold a horſe by the noſe, to hinder 
him from ſtruggling when an inciſion is made. 
E 92 Fiarrier's Dia. 
BAROC METER. u. f. [from A-, weight, and Arg, 
| meaſure.) A machine for meaſuring the weight of 
the atmoſphere, and the variations in it, in order 
chiefly to determine the changes of the weather. 
It differs from the baroſcope, which only ſhews that 
the air is heavier at one time than another, without 
ſpecifying the difference. 'The barometer is founded 
upon the Torricellian experiment, ſo called from 
Torricell, the inventor of it, at Florence, in 1643- 
It is a glaſs tube filled with mercury, horizontally 
ſealed at one end; the other open, and immerged in 
a baſin of ſtagnant mercury: ſo that, as the weight 
of the atmoſphere diminiſhes, the mercury in the 
tube will deſcend, and, as it increaſes, the mercury 
will aſcend ; the column of mercury ſuſpended in 
the tube being always equal to the weight of the 
incumbent atmoſphere. | 

The meaſuring the heights of mountains, and finding the ele- 
vation of places above the level of the ſea, hath been much pro- 
moted by barometrical experiments, founded upon that eſſential 
property of the air, its gravity or preſſure. As the column, of 
mercury in, the barometer is counterpoiſed by a column of air of 
equal weight, ſo whatever cauſes make the air beavier or lighter, 


the preſſure of It will be thereby increaſed or leſſened, and of 
; Conſequence the mercury will riſe or fall. Harris, 


Gravity 


—_—_— — 


BAR | 


Gravity 1s another of alr, whereby it counterpoiſes a 
thirty and one half, the gravity of the atmoſphete varying one 
tentlil, which ate Its utmoſt limits z ſo that the exoCt ſpecifick 

| gravity of the air can be determined when the barometer ſtands at 
Giew lerkes, with a moderate heat of the weather, Arbuth. on Air. 


Baxomn TRICAL, adj, [from barometer.) Relating to 


the barometer, 


He is very accurate in making barometrical and thermometrical | 
| Derbam's Phyſico-Theolegy, | 


Inſtruments, 


BARON, . /½ [The W of this word is very 
uncertain, Bare, among the Romans, ſignified a 


brave warriour, or à brutal man; and, from the] 


ſirſt of theſe ſignifications, Menage derives baron, 
as a term of military dignity. Others ſuppoſe it 
originally to ſignify only a man, in which ſenſe 
baron, or varon, is (till uſed by che Spaniards ; and, 
to confirm this conjecture, our law yet uſes baron 
and femme, huſband and wife, Others deduce it 
from ber, an old Gauliſh word, ſignifying com- 
mander ; others from the Hebrew 522, of the ſame 
import, Some think it a contraction of par homme, 
or peer, which ſeems leaſt probable.] | 

1. A degree of nobility next to a viſcount, It ma 
be probably thought, that anciently, in England, 
all thoſe were called barons, that had ſuch * 
ns we now call court barons ; and it 1s ſaid, that, 
after the Conqueſt, all ſuch came to the parliament, 
and ſat as nobles in the _ houſe, But when, by 
experience, it appeared that the parliament was too 
much crowded with ſuch multitudes, it became a 
cuſtom, that none ſhould come but ſuch as the 
king, for their extraordinary wiſdom or quality, 
thought good to call by writ ; which writ ran hac 

vice tantum, Aſter that, men ſecing that this ſtate 
of nobility was but caſual, and depending merely 
on the prince's pleaſure, obtained of the king letters 
patent of this dignity to them and their heirs male; 
and theſe were called barons hy letters patent, or by 
creation, whoſe poſterity are now thoſe barons that 
are called lords of the parliament ; of which kind 
the king may create more at his pleaſure, It is 
nevertheleſs thought, that there are yet barons by 
writ, as well as barons by letters patent, and that 


they may be diſcerned by their titles ; the barons by | 


writ being thoſe that, to the title of lord, have their 
own ſurnames annexed ; whereas the barons by let- 
ters patent are named by their baronies. "Theſe 
barons, which were firſt by writ, may now juſtly alſo 
be called barons by preſcription ; for that they have 
continued barons, in themſelves and their anceltors, 


beyond the memory of man. There are alſo barons by | 


tenure, as the hiſhops of the land, who, by virtue of 
baronies annexed to their biſhopricks, have always 
had place in the upper houſe of parliament, and are 
called lords ſpiritual 

2. Baron in an officer, as barons of the exchequer to the 
king: of theſe the pringipal is called lord chief baron, 
and the three others are his afliſtants, between the 
king and his ſubjects, in cauſes of juſtice belonging 
to the exchequer. | 

J. There are alſo barons of the cinque ports; two to 
each of the (even towns, Haſtings, Winchellea, Rye, 
Rumney, Hithe, Dover, and Sandwich, that have 


places in the lower houſe of parliament. Covell, 
| They that bear 
The cloth of (tate above, are four barons 
Ot the cinque ports. i ; Shakeſpeare. 
4. Baron iy uſed tor the huſband in relation to his wife, 
Corvell, 


5. A Baron of Bref' is when the two firloins are not cut 
alunder, but joined together by the end of the back. 
bone, | Dict. 

Ba'nonaagk, , [from baron.] 

1. Ihe body of barons and peers, 

His charters of the liberties of England, and of the foreſt, were 
hardly, and with difficulty, gained by his bar onage at Staines, 

A. D. 1816. | Hale, 

2. The dignity of a baron.“ | 

1. Ihe land which gives title to a baron. 

B\'ronuys, „. /; [baronefſit, Ital. baroni/a, Lat.] A 
baron's lady, | | 

Ba'nonkr, %% [of baron, and et, diminutive termi. 
nation, ] Ihe lowelt degree of honour that is here- 
ditary : it is below a baron and above a knight; and 
has the precedency of all other knights, except the 
knights of the garter. It was firſt founded by king 
James l. . H. 1611, Convell, But it appears, by 
the tollowing paſſage, that the term was in uſe be. 
fore, though in another ſenſe, 

King Edward II. being bearded and croſſed by the clergy, was 
adviied to direct out his writs to certain gentlemen of the beſt abi. 
tles, entitling them therein barons in the next parllament. By 
which means he had fo many barons in his partiament, as were 
able to weigh down the clergy 34 which barons were not afterwards 
lords, but — as ſundry of them do yet retain the name. 

Spenſer, 

Ra'nony, e. 16 [ baronnie, Fr. beonny, Sax. ] That ho- 
nour or lordſhip that gives title to a baron, Such are 
not only the fees of temporal barons, but of biſhops 
allo. 

Ba'koacorn, % A and oxoniu.] An inſtrument to 
ſhew the weight of the atmoſphere, dee BarOomETRR, 

It there Was always 4 calm the equilibiium could only be 
changed by the contents 3 where the winds ate not varlable, the 
alterations of the Saree ope are very tall, Aether, 

Deen. . % [bouracan, or barracan, Fr.! A 
ftrong thick kind of camelot. 

BaA'ttack, #4 | barracca, Span, 

1. Little cabbins made by the Spaniſh kſhermen on the 
lea ſhore 4 or little lodges for ſoldiers in a A 

2. It is generally taken among us for buildings to lodge 
ſoldiers, 

Ba'anaton, „ [from barar, old Fr. from which is 
{till retained bararevr, a cheat.] A wrangler, and 
encourager of law-fuits, 

Wilt it not tete as much on thy character, Nic, to turn 4 
ratw bn thy old days, a Rirrer-up of quarrels among thy neigh 
doom / | 


Covell, | 


— 


rpoiſes a] Ba*nRATRY. . /. [from barrater.] The practice or 
@olumn of mercury from twenty-ſeven Inches and one halt to 


Ba"rnu:.. n. J. [baril, Welſh.] 


3. [In dry meaſure.] A barrel of Eſſex butter contains 


1, Want of offspring; want of the power of 


BaAkkkNn WORT. . 


e e of Fobn e. 


| 


BAR 


crime of a barrator; foul practice in law. 
"Tis arrant barratry, that bears 


Point blank an a&tion 'gainſt our laws, Hudibras. 


1. A round wooden veſſel to be ſtopped cloſe. 
It hath been obſerved by one of the ancients, that an empty 
barrel, knocked upon With the finger, giveth a diapaſon to the 


ſound of the like barrel full. Bacon. 
Trembling to N | | 
The little barrel, which he fears to broach. Dryden. 


2. A particular meaſure in liquids, A barrel of wine 
is thirty-one gallons and a half; of ale, thirty«two 
gallons ; of beer, thirty-ſix gallons; and of beer- 
vinegar, thirty-four gallons, 


one hundred and fix pounds; of Suffolk butter, two 


hundred and fifty-fix. A barrel of herrings ſhould 


contain thirty-two gallons wine meaſure, holding 
uſually a thouſand herrings. 

Several colleges, inſtcad of limiting their rents to a certain 

ſum, prevailed with their tenants to pay the price of ſo many bar- 
rels of corn, as the market went, STvift, 

4. Any thing hollow; as, the barrel of a gun, that 
part which holds the ſhot, 

Take the barrel of a long gun perfectly bored, ſet it upright 
with the breech upon the ground, and take a bullet exacly fit for 
it z then, it you ſuck at the mouth of the barrel ever ſo gently, 
the bullet will come up fo forcibly, that it will hazard the ftriking 

out your teeth, ; Digby. 
5. A cylinder; frequently that cylinder about which 
any thing is wound, | 

Your {tring and bow muſt be accommodated to your drill; if 
too weak, it will not carry about the barrel. Maxon. 

6. Barrel of the Ear, is a cavity behind the tympanum, 
covered with a fine membrane. Did. 

To BARREL. v. a. [from the noun.] To put any thing 
in a barrel for preſervation. | 

I would have their beef betorchand barrelled, which may be 
uſe] as is needed, Spenſer on friend, 

Barrel up earth, and ſow ſome feed in it, and put it in the 


bottom of a pond, | Bacon, 
BA'RREL-BELLIED, adj, [from barrel and belly.) Hav- 
ing a large belly. ; 
Dauntleſe at empty noiſes z lofty neck'd, 
Sharp headed, barrel/-belly'd, broadly back'd, Dryden. 


BA*'RREN, adj. [bape, Sax. naked; properly applied 
to trees or ground unfruitful.] 
1. Without the quality of producing its kind ; not 
prolifick : applied to animals, 3 
They hail'd him father to a line of kings. 
Upon my head they plac'd a fruitleſs crown, 
And put a barren ſceptte in my gripe, 
No ſon of mine ſucceeding, Shakeſpeare, 
There ſhall not be male or female barren among you, or among 
your Cattle, . Deuteronomy, 
2, Unfruitful ; not fertile ; ſterile, 
The ſituation of this city is pleaſant, but the water is naught, 
and the ground barren. 2 Kings. 
'Felemachus is far from exalting the nature of his country; 
he conteſles it to be barren, Pepe. 
3. Not —_ ; ſcanty. | 
Some ſchemes will appear barren of hints and matter, but prove 
to be fruitful, ; : Swift, 
4. Unmeaning ; uninventive ; dull, 
There be of them that will make themſelves laugh, to ſet on 
ſome quantity of barren ſpectators to laugh too. Shakeſpeare, 
BARRENLY, adv, (from barren,) Unfruitſully. 
BARE NN ESS. »./. [from barren. ] 
procreation, 
| pray'd tor children, and thuught barrenneſs | FLA 


In wedlock a reproach. Milton, 
No more be mention'd then of violence 

Againſt ourſelves z and wilful barrenneſi, 

That cuts us off from hope. Milton, 


2. Unfruitfulneſs ; ſterility ; infertility, 

Within the ſelt-tame hamlet, lands have divers degrees of value, 

through the diverſity of their fertility or barrenneſs, Bacon, 
3. Want of invention; want of the power of producing 
any thing new. 

The adventures of Ulyſſes are imitated in the /Eneis z though 
the accidents are not the ſame, which would have argued him of 
a total barrenneſs of invention. Dryden. 

4. Want of matter; ſcantineſs, 

The Importunity of our adverſaries hath conſtrained us longer 
to dwell than the barrenneſs of fo poor a, cauſe could have ſeemed 
either to require or to admit. ; Hooker. 

$. Wn theology.] Aridity; want of emotion or ſenſi- 
ty, 

The greateſt ſaints ſometimes are fervent, and ſometimes feel 
a barrenneſs of devotion. 5 8 Ja. 

. [epimedium, Lat.] The name of 
a plant. 


BNN T UU. adj. [from bar and yull.] Full of obſtructions. 
N A barrful \trife ! 
Whoe'er I woo, mylelt would be his wife, Shahteſpeare. 
BAND. mn /. e * 
1. A fortification, made in haſte, of trees, earth, wag. 
gons, or any thing elſe, to keep off an attack, 
2. Any ſtop ; bar; obſtruction. | 
There muſt be ſuch a barricade, as would greatly annoy, or 
abſolutely ſtop, the currents of the atmoſphere. Derbam, 
To BAND. v. 4. [barricader, Fr.] | 
1. J ſtop up a paſſage, | 
Now all the pavement ſounds with trampling feet, 
And the mixt hurry barricades the ftreet; 
Entangled here, the waggon's lengthen'd team, 
2, To hinder by ſtoppage. 

A new vulcanv continually diſcharging that matter, which being 
till then þarricaded up and imprifoned in the bowels of the earth, 
was the occation of very great and trequent calamities. Woodward. 

BAN bo. . /. [barricata, Span.] A fortification ; 
a bar; any thing fixed to hinder entrance. a 

The accets was by a neck of land, between the fea on one part, 
and the harbour water, or inner ſea, on the other; fortified clean 
over with a ſtrong rampier and barricado, Bacon, 

To Baxrica'no, wan. [from the noun.] To fortify ; 
to bar ;z to ſtop up. 


Cay . 


Faſt we found, faſt ſhut 
The diſmal gates, and Garricad?'d ſtrong ! Milton. 
He had not time to d the doors 3 ſo that the enemy en- 
tered, Clarendon, 
The truth of cauſes we find fo obliterated, that it fees almot 
barricadocd from any intellectual approach. Harvey. 
BNA. „ % [barriere, Fr. It is ſometimes pro- 
nounced with the accent on the laſt ſyllable, but it is 
placed more properly on the firit. ] | | 


| 


BAS 
1. A barricade; an entrenchment. 
Sate in the love of heav'ng an ocean flows © 
Around our realm, a barrier from the foes, n 
2. A fortification, or ſtrong place, as on the froq;.. 
of a country. | ” 
The queen is guarantee of the Dutch, having poſſeſſion of 
barrier, and the revenues thereof, before a peace, te 
3. A ſtop; an obſtruction. 
If you value yourtelf as a man of learning, 
moſt impaſlable barrier againſt improvement. 


| Swiſh 


you are building, 


4. A bar to mark the limits of any place. "I 
For juſts, and tourneys, and dai, the glories of them 
chiefly in the chariots, whercin the challengers make their ente 
Pris'ners to the pillar bound, Baca, 
At either barrier plac'd z nor, captives made, 
Be freed, or arm'd anews | Dryda, 
5. A boundary; a limit. 
But wave whate'er to Cadmus may belong, 
And fix, O mule, the barrler of thy ſong 
At Oedipus, Pope's Stat 
How Ain varies in the groveling ſwine, N b 
Compar'd, half reas'ning elephant! with thine ; 
Twixt that and reaſon what a nice barrier / 
For ever ſep'rate, yet for ever near. Pug 
Ba'rrisTER, . J [from bar.] A perſon qualifieq 0 


plead cauſes, called an advocate or licentiate in other 
countries and courts, Outer barrifters are pleaden 
without the bar, to diſtinguiſh them from inner 3%, 
Fiſters ; ſuch are the benchers, or thoſe who hy, 
been readers, the counſel of the king, queen, ang 
princes, who are admitted to plead within the bar, 
A counſellor at law. Blount, Chambers 
Ba"rrow. 1. J. [bepepe, Sax. ſuppoled by SU t, 
come from bear. ] Ka kind of carriage moved þ 
the hand ; as, a eee a jrame of boards, with 
handles at each end, carried between two men; 
4wheel-barrow, that which one man puthes forward 
by railing it upon one wheel. 
Have 1 lived to be carried in a baſket, like a barrozo of butcher, 


offal, and thrown into the Thames ? Shakeſpeare, 
| No barrow's wheel 
Shall mark thy ſtocking with a miry trace, Gay, 


Ba"rrow, u. /; [beng, Sax.] A hog ; whence barry 
greaſe, or hog's lard, 

Barrow, whether in the beginning or end of name 
of places, N h a grove ; from beappe, which 
the Saxons uſed in the ſame ſenſe. | ben. 

Barrow is likewiſe uſed in Cornwall for a hillock, 


under which, in old times, bodies have been buried. 


7 BARTER. v. u. {baratter, Fr. to trick in traffck; 


from barat, craft, fraud.] To traffick by exchanging 
one commodity for another, in oppoſition to pur. 


chaſing with money. | 
As if they ſcorn'd to trade and barter, 


By giving or by taking quarter. Hudibri, 
A man has not m_ thing growing upon his ſoil, and therefie 
is willing to barter with his neighbour. | Calla 


To BA ANT ER. v. a. 
1. To give any thing in exchange for ſomething 
| For him was I exchang'd and ranſom'd; 
But with a baſer man of arms by far 
Once, in contempt, they would have borter'd me. 
Then as thou wilt diſpoſe the reſt, 
To thoſe who, at the market rate, 
Can barter honour for eſtate, Pri. 

I fee nothing left us, but to truck and barter our goods, like 
the wild Indians, with each other. Swifts 

2. Sometimes it is uſed with the particle away before 
the thing given. 

If they will barter atvay their time, methinks they ſhould it 
leaſt have ſome eaſe in exchange. Decay of Pity, 

He alſo bartered away plums, that would have rotted in a week 
for nuts that would laſt good for his eating a whole year. Lack. 

Ba"kTER. 2. /. [from the verb.] The act or practice af 
trafficking by exchange of commodities ; ſometimes 
the thing given in exchange. 

From England they may be furniſhed with ſuch things as they 
may want, and, in exchange or barter, fend other things with 
which they may abound, Bacin 

He who corrupteth Engliſh with foteign words, is as wiſe as ladies 
that change plate for china; for which the laudable traftick of dd 
clothes is much the faireſt barter, Fella. 

BARTERER. . J. [from barter.] He that trafficks by 
exchange of commodities. 

BAK TER Y. 1. /; [from barter.] Exchange of commo- 
dities. 

It is a received opinion, that, in moſt ancient ages, there uu 

only bartery or exchange of commodities amongſt moſt nations. 
: Camdin's Remaitt 
BA'kTRAM. 1. / A plant; the ſame with pellitory. 
BAR TON. n. / The demeſne lands of a manour; the 
manour-houſe itſelf ; and ſometimes the out-houſes. 
Blount, 


BASE. adj, [bas, Fr. baſſo, Ital. Saxo, Span. baſſius, don 
Latin; Ba. 
1. Mean; vile; worthleſs: of things. 
The harveſt white plumb is a baſe plumb, and the white date 
plumb are no very good plumbs. \ Bacins 
Pyreicus was only famous for counterfeiting all baſe things, & 
earthen pitchers, a ſcullery z whereupon he was ſurnamed Rups' 
graphus, ; Prachame 
2, Of mean ſpirit ; diſingenuous; illiberal ; ungene- 
rous ; low; without dignity of ſentiment : of perlons 
Since the perfections are ſuch in the party 1 love, as the feeling 
of them cannot come unto any unnoble heart; ſhall that hearty 
lifted up to ſuch a height, be counted baſe F Sid" 
It is baſe in his adverſaries thus to dwell upon the excefles of 1 
paſſion, Altterbury» 


3. Of low ſtation; of mean account; without dignity 
of rank ; without honour. 


If the lords and chief men degenerate, what ſhall be hoped of 


the peaſants and baſer people? Spenſer on Irelard: 
If that rebellion 


Came, like itſolf, in baſe and abject routs, 
You, reverend father, and theſe noble lords, 


elſe, 


Shak, 


Had not been here, Shatgpeart 
It could not elte be, I ſhould prove ſo baſe 
To ſue and be denied ſuch common grace. Shakeſpeare 


And I will yet be more vile than this, and will be 4% in e 


own fight. 2 Sam 
Intutrections of baſe people are commonly more furious in de 
beginaings. Baden. 
He, whoſe mind 
Is virtuous, is alone of noble kind ; 

Though poor in tortune, of celeſtial race; 
And he commits the crime who calls him bt. Po 
ö 4. Baſe- bort 


4 Baſe-born ; born out of wedlock, and by conſequence 
" of no honourable birth; illegitimate. | 7 
Why baſtard ? wherefore baſe ? 
When my dimenfions are as well com 
As honeſt madam's iſſue. 
This young ry loſt his life with his 
with them a baſe fon. 
5. Ap lied to metals, without value. 
ſenſe of all metal 717 gold and ſilver. 
A guinea is pure gold, if 
any alloy or baſer metal, . Watts. 
6. Applied to ſounds, deep; grave. It is more fre- 
vently written 64%, though the comparative ba/er 
eems to require baſe, 
In pipes, the lower the note holes be, and the 
mouth of the pipe, the more baſe ſound 2 
BASH ROR N. adj. Born out of wedlock. | 
But ſee = baſe-born child, thy babe of ſhame, 
Who, left by thee, upon our pariſh came. Gay. 
BasE-CoURT. 1. / [bas cour, Fr.] Lower court ; not 
the chief court that leads to the houſe ; the back- 
yard; the farm-yard. 
My lord, in the baſe-court he doth attend, 
To ſpeak with you. 1 Shakeſpeare. 
BASB-MIN DED. adj, Mean-ſpirited ; worthleſs, 
It fignifieth, as it ſeemeth, no more than ahject, baſe-minded, 
falſe-hearted, coward, or nidget, Camden's Remains. 
BAsE-viol. . / [uſually written 1 57 An in- 
ſtrument which is uſed in concerts for the baſe ſound. 
At the firſt grin he caſt every human feature out of his counte- 
nance ; at _ mo = 1 * of a baſe-viol. Addiſon. 
Bask. . / [bas, Fr. baſis, Lat. | 
1. 'The bottom of = thing: commonly uſed for the 
lower part of a building, or column. 
Whar if it tempt thee tow'rd the flood, my lord? 
Or to the dreadful ſummit of the cliff, 


Shakeſpeare, 
father in the field, and 


Camden's Remains. 


Bacon, 


That beetles o'er his baſe into the ſea ? Shakeſpeare. 
Firm Dorick pillars found yaur ſolid baſe 3 
The fair Corinthian crowns the higher ſpace. Dryden, 


And all below is ſtrength, and all above is grace, 
Columns of poliſh'd marble, firmly ſet 
On golden baſes, are his legs and feet. 


2. The pedeſtal of a ſtatue, 


Men of weak abilities in great place, are like little ſtatues ſet on 
great baſes, made the leſs by their advancement. Bacon. 
Mercury was patron of flocks, and the ancients placed a ram at 
the baſe of his images. Broome. 


3. That part of any ornament which hangs down, as 


Prior. 


houſings. 
Phalaitus was all in white, having his baſes and capariſon em- 
broidered. Sidney. 
4. The broad part of any body; as, the bottom of a 
cone, | 
5. Stockings, or perhaps the armour for the legs. [from 
bas, F 10 | 
Nor ſhall it eber be ſaid that wight, | 
With gauntlet. blue and baſes white, „ 


And round blunt truncheon by his ſide, 

— So great a man at arms defy'd, : Hudibras. 
6. The place from which racers or tilters run; the 
bottom of the field; the carcer, the ſtarting- poſt. 

He ſaid ; to their appointed baſe they went; 
With beating heart th' expecting ſign receive, 
| And, ſtarting all at once, the barrier leave. 
7. The ſtring that gives a baſe ſound. 
At thy well ſharpen'd thumb, from ſhore to ſhore, 
The trebles queak for fear, the baſes roar. 
8. An old ruſtick play, written by Skinner bays, 
ſome counties called priſon bars. 
He with two ſtriplings (lads more like to run 


The country baſe, than to commit ſuch ſlaughter) 
Made good the paſſage. Shake 


res 
To BASE. v. as bafier, Fr. ＋ 


Dryden, 


Dryden. 
and in 


To embaſe ; to make leſs 
valuable by admixture of meaner metals. 

I am doubtful whether men have ſufficiently refined metals, 
which we cannot baſe; as, whether iron, braſs, and tin be refined 
to the height. | Bacon. 

Ba"stLY. adv. [from Ba/e.] 


1. Ina baſe manner; meanly ; diſhonourably, 
The king is not himſelf, but baſely led 
By flatterers. Shakeſpeare. 


A lieutenant ba ve it up, as ſoon as Eſſex in his paſſage 
demanded it. fey 6˙ . ds 


With broken vows his fame he will not tain, 
With conqueſt baſely bought, and with inglorious gain. Dryd. 
2. In baſtardy. 


Theſe two Mitylene brethren, baſcly born, crept out of a ſmall 
galliot unto the majeſty of E Kings. Knolles. 


BaACSEN ESS. 1. J. [from ba/e. | 
1. Meanneſs ; vileneſs 4 4 
_—_ 


85 ane a, * 1 that ſweet 6 
at it all ſordid baſeneſs doth expel, 8 . 
| Your ſoul 's above the baſcneſs * diſtruſt : _ 
Nothing but love could make you fo unjuſt, Dryden, 
When a man's folly muſt be ſpread open before the angels, and 
_ bajeneſz ript up before thoſe pure ſpirits, this will be a double 
© South, 


2. W of metal. | 
the fraudulen i i 
his * the 8 AL, _ wg 7. 
3. Baſtardy ; illegitimacy of birth. 
With baſe? with be a "or Shakeſpeard 
e 1 js . 
4. Deepneſs of ſound, _ : — 


The juſt and meaſured Sn page of the air percuſled towards 


the baſenc/s or trebleneſs of tones, is one of the greateſt ſecrets in 
the contemplation of ſounds, Bacon, 
To BASH. v. . Jedi from baſe.) To be aſhamed; 
to be confounded with ſhame, | 
His countenance was bold, and baſbed not 
For Guyon's looks, but ſcornful eye-glance at him ſhot. Spenſ. 
DasU AW. » 


= [ſometimes written baſa.] A title of 
honour and command among the Turks ; the viceroy 
of a province; the general of an army. 
b The Turks made an expedition into Perſia ; and, becauſe of the 

raits of the 1 


thould get in, mountains, the baſhatww conſulted which way they 


d : : F 2 | Bacon, 
2 " * 5 n uy [This word, — all thoſe of the — 
» are of uncertain etymology. Skinner imagi 
them derived from ba * or A Minfrew, from 
Servagn, Dut. to ſtrike with aſtoniſhment ; Junius, 
rom Bam, which he finds in Heſychius 


to ſignif 
_ The conjecture of Minſbeno ſeems —— 
1. Neat: lbamefaced, 
ne 
But, wh — r ) 
bful lacerity, and comely love. 


It is uſed in this | 


, a wi h deft] . a f 
t has nothing but gold in it, without 'Ba's ” urn RSS. #. . [from 24555 


further from the | 


BAS 
2+ Sheepiſ ; vitiouſly modeſt, 


o * *s - * 
x * ** 


Hence, 54% cunning! 

And Ne me, plain and —4—— , 
Our author, anxious for his fame to-night, 

And baſhful in his firſt attempt to write, 

Lies cautiouſly obſcure. 


Ba"sHyULLY, adv. [from 


1. Modeſty, as ſhewn in outward appearance. 


harmony of ulneſs. | C . 
; ach Leal {40 baſhfulneſs, might well adorn 


The cheeks of . youths that are more nobly born, Dryden. 
2. Vitious or ruſtick ſhame, | 
For fear had bequeathed his room to his kinſman baſhfulneſs, to 
teach him good manners. id 


Ney. 
There are others who have not altogether ſo much of this fooliſh 
baſhfulneſs, and who aſk every one's opinion. 


Dryden 
BA s1L. 2. /. [ocymum, Lat.] The name of a plant, 
Ba's11., 2. / The angle to which the edge of a joiner's 
tool is ground away. See To Bas1L. 
believe, more properly written ba/er, 
angle, 


eſe chiſſels are not ground to ſuch a baſil as the joiners chiſſels, 
on one of the fides, but are bailed away on both the flat ſides ; ſo 
that the edge lies between both the ſides in the middle of the tool. 


Mox oN. 


arm, fo called by way of pre- eminence. It is like- 
wiſe attributed to many medicines for the ſame rea- 


ſon. Quincy. 
Bas1'L1CAL, 1525 [from baſilica. See Basilica.] 
Bas1'Lick, J Belonging to the baſilick vein. 


muſt be aneuriſms of the humeral artery. * 
BAsT'LICk. . /. [bafilique, Fr. Baowny.] A large hall, 
having two ranges of pillars, and two iſles or wings 
with galleries over them. 'Theſe bafilicks were firſt 
made for the palaces of princes, and afterwards con- 
verted into courts of juſtice, and laſtly into churches ; 
whence a bafilick is generally taken for a magniti- 
cent church, as the ba/i/ick of St. Peter at Rome. 
Bas1'L1CoN. 2. %. [Paownu] An ointment, called alſo 
tetrapharmacon. | | Quincy. 
I made inciſion into the cavity, and put a pledget of — 
over it. : Wiſeman. 
Ba's1L18K. 2. /. [bafiliſcus, Lat. of gamen, of a- 
owns, a king. | | 
1. A kind of ſerpent, called alſo a cockatrice, which is 
ſaid to drive away all others by his hifling, and to 
kill oy WERE; | 
| ake me not ſighted like the baſilift 3 
I've look'd on thouſands who have ſped the better 


By my regard, but kill'd none ſo. Shakeſpeare. 

The bafliſk was a ſerpent not above three palms long, and ditfe- 

renced from other ſerpenta by advancing his head, and ſome white 

marks or coronary ſpots upon the crown. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
2. A ſpecies of cannon or ordnance. | 


We practiſe to make ſwifter motions than any you have, and to 
make them ſtronger and more violent than yours are z exceeding 
your greateſt cannons and bafilifks. Bacon. 


| Ba's1N. . / [bafin, Fr. bacile, bacino, Ital. It is often 


written 5a/on, but not according to etymology.) 
1. A ſmall veſſel to hold water for waſhing, or other uſes, 
Let one attend him with a ſilver baſin, h | 

Full of roſe-water, and beſtrew'd with flowers. 2 
We have little wells for infuſions, where the waters take the 
virtue quicker, and better, than in veſſels and baſins. Bacon, 
We behold a piece of ſilver in a baſin, when water is put upon it, 

which we could not diſcover before, as under the verge thereof, 
| Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
2. A ſmall pond. 
On one ſide of the walk you fee this hollow baſin, with its ſeveral 
little plantations lying conveniently under the eye of the beholder, 
Spedtator. 

3. A part of the ſea incloſed in rocks, with a narrow 

entrance. 3 
The jutting land two ample bays divides; 
The ſpacious 9 65 arching rocks incloſe, 
A ſure defence from ev'ry ſtorm that blows. 

4. Any hollow place capacious of liquids, 

| If this rotation does the ſeas affect, 
The rapid motion rather would eject 
The ſtores, the low capacious caves contain, 
And from its ample baſin caſt the main. 
5. A dock for repairing and building ſhips. 7 
In anatomy, a round cavity ſituated between the an- 
terior ventricles of the brain, 

7. A concave piece of metal, by which glaſs-grinders 
form their convex glaſſes, 

8. A round ſhell or caſe of iron placed over a furnace, 
in which hatters mould the matter of a hat into 
form. | 

9. Baſins of a Balance, the ſame with the ſcales ; 
one to hold the weight, the other the thing to be 
weighed. | | 

Ba's18. v. J. Lb, Lat.] | 

1. The foundation of any thing, as of a column or 
building. | | 

It muſt follow, that Paradiſe, being raiſed to this height, muſt 
have the compaſs of the whole earth for a baſis and — . 
alcigb. 


Pope. 


Blackmore, 


Aſcend my wars hh the rapid wheels 


That ſhake heav'n's baſis. Milton, 
In altar wiſe a ſtately pile they rear; 
The baſis broad below, and top advanc'd in air. Dryden. | 


2. The loweſt of the three principal parts of a column, 
which are the ait, ſhaft, and capital. 
Obſerving an Engliſh inſcription upon the baſis, we read it over 
ſeveral times. : : | "Addiſon. 
3- That on which any thing is raiſed. | 
Such ſeems thy ues height, made only proud 
To be the baſis of that pompous load, 
Than which a nobler weight no mountain bears. Denham. 
4. The pedeſtal. 
How many times ſhall Czfar bleed in ſport, 
That now on Pompey's baſis lies along 
No worthier than the duſt ? | 


S deere 


5. The ground-work or firſt principle of any thin 


Shakeſpeare, | 


Build me thy fortune upon the baſis ot valour, Shah e, 
| 4 


70 


| © He looked with an almoſt bo/5ful kind of md deſty, av if he feared || 
che eyes of man, * 


| Shakeſpeare. | 


baſhful.) Timorouſly ; mo- | 


Philoclea a little muſed how to cut the thread even, with eyes, 
cheeks, and lips, whereof each ſang their part, to make up the | 


Ba's11.. 1. /. The ſkin of a ſheep tanned. This is, I | 


To Ba's1L. v. a. To grind the edge of a tool to an | 


Bas1'L1CA, n. /. [Racing.] The middle vein of the 


Theſe aneuriſms following always upon bleeding the bafilick vein, | 


- ++ Thefriendſhips of the world are oft 
Conſederacles in vice, or leagues of pleaſure; 
DODi.urs has ſevereſt virtue for its baſs. * Addiſon. 
'To Basx. v. 4. [backeren, Dut. Skinner.) To warm by 
laying out in the heat; uſed almoſt always of ani- 
mals. | 


And ſtretch'd out all the chimney's length, 


|  Baſks at the fire his hairy ſtrength. Milton. 
Hie was baſking himſelf in the gleam of the fun” Z'Eftranges 
| Tis all thy buſineſs, bufineſs how to ſhung 

To baſk thy naked body in the ſun. Dryden. 

To Bak. v. u. To lie in the warmth. | 
About him, and above, and round the wood, 

The birds that haunt the borders of his Rood, 

That bath'd within, or baſt'd upon his fide,. 3 

To tuneful ſongs their narrow throats apply d- Dryden. 
| Unlock'd in covers, let her freely run | 
5 To range thy courts, and baſk before the ſun, Tickell, 


| Some in the fields of pureſt ether play, 
And baſk and whiten in the blaze of day. Pope. 
BA'sK ET. n. /, [baſged, Welſh ; bajcauda, Lat. Bar- 
bara depictis venit baſcauda Britannis. Martial.] A 
veſſel made of twigs, ruſhes, or ſplinters, or ſome 
| other ſlender bodies interwoven. 
lere is a baſket; he may creep in, and throw foul linen upon 
him, as if going to bucking. Shakeſpeare. 
Thus while I ſung, my ſorrows I deceiv'd, 
And bending oſiers into s weav'd, Dryden. 
Poor Peg was forced to go hawking and peddling z now and then 
| Carrying a baſket of fiſh to the market. Arbuthnat. 
BA'SKET-HILT. 3. / [from baſtet and hilt.] A hilt of 
a weapon ſo made as to contain the whole hand, and 
defend it from being wounded. 
His puiſſant ſword unto his fide, 

Near his undaunted heart, was ty d: 

With baſtet-bilr, that would hold broth, - 


And ſerve for fight and dinner both. Hudibras. 
Their beef they often in their murrions ſtew'd, 


And in their baſtet-bilts their bev'rage brew'd. + King, 
Ba"sKET-WOMAN. #, /. [from baſket and wvoman.] A 
woman that plies at markets with a baſket, ready ta 
carry home any thing that is bought, | 
Bass. 1. / [ſuppoſed by Junius to be derived, like 
| | baſket, from ſome Britiſh word ſignifying @ ruh; but 
11 more properly written 6%, from the French 
| boſe.) A mat uſed in churches, 
Having woollen yarn, baſs mat, or ſuch like, to bind them 
| withal, Mertimer's Huſbandry. 
To Bass. v. u. To ſound in a deep tone. 


The thunder 
| That deep and dreadful organ-pi , pronounc'd 


The name of Proſper ; it did baſs my treſpaſs. Shakeſpeare. 
Bass. adj, [See Bass.] In mu ick, grave ; deep, 
Bas8-RELIEF. 2. / [from bas, and relief, raiſed work, 
Fr.] Sculpture, the figures of which do not ſtand out 
from the ground in their full proportion. Felibien 
diſtinguiſhes three kinds of ba/i-religf : in the firſt, 
the front figures appear almoſt with the full relief ; 
in the ſecond, they Land out no more than one half; 
and in the third much lefs, as in coins. 


BASs-viol. See BASE VIOL. „ 
On the ſweep of the arch lies one of the Muſes, playing on a 
baſs-wiol, Dryden. 
Ba'ss8a, See Basnaw. 


Ba'sstT. 1. /. [ baſſet, Fr.] A game at cards, invented 


at Venice. 


Gameſters would no more blaſpheme z and lady Dabcheek's beſ- 
ſet bank would be broke. . 


BASSO RELIEPO. [Ital.] See BAss-NZLIZT. 

Baz80'N. 18 . [5afſon, Fr.] A muſical inſtrument of 

Bass0'oN. \ the wind kind, blown with a reed, and 
furniſhed with eleven holes, which are ſtopped like 
other large flutes z its diameter at bottom is nine 
inches, and it ſerves for the baſs in concerts of haut- 
boys, Go. | | Trevoux. 

Ba'ssocx. 1. /. The ſame with baſs, | 

BA'STARD. „. / [baftardd, Welſh, of low birth; 
baftarde, Fr.] | 

1. Baſtard, according to the civil and canon law, is a 
perfon born of a woman out of wedlock, or not mar- 
ried ; ſo that, according to order of law, his father 


is not known, Ajliffe. 
Him to the Lydian king Lycimnia dare, 
And ſent her boaſted baſtard to the war. Dryden. 
2. Any thing ſpurious or falſe. | 
X Words 
But rooted in your tongue; baſtards and ſyllables 
Of no allowance to your buſom's truth. _ Shakeſpeares 


3. A kind of ſweet wine. 
Score a pint of baſtard. N 
Then your brown baftard is your only drink. Shakeſpeare. 
Ba'sTARD, adj. [from the noun. ] . 
1. Begotten out of wedlock ; illegitimate, 
Peace is a very apoplexy, lethargy, inſenfible, a getter of more 
baflard children than war *'s a deſtroyer of men, Shakeſpeares 
2. Spurious ; not genuine; ſuppoſititious ; falſe ; adul- 
terate. In this ſenſe, any thing which bears ſome 
relation or reſemblance to another, is called ſpurious 
or baſtard. i 9 
Vou may partly hope that your father got 200 not, that you. are 
not the Jew's daughter, That were a kind of baflard hope indeed. 


; hakeſpeare. 4 
Men who, under the diſguiſe of publick good, purſue their own 


deſigns of power, and ſuch baffard honours as attend them. Temp. 

Ba'sTARD Cedar Tree, [called guazuma in the Weſt 

Indies. 

To BA'STARD, v. u. [from the noun.] To convict of 
being a baſtard; to ſtigmatize with baſtardy. . 
She lived to ſee her brother beheaded, and her two fons 8 

from the crown, baſtarded in their blood, and cruelly murdered, 


To Ba'sTARD1zZE, v. a. [from baftard.] 
1. To convict of being a baſtard. 
2. To beget a baſtard, 

I ſhould have been what I am, had the maidenlieft ſtar in the 
firmament twinkled on my baſlardixing. Shakeſpeare» .. 
BAa'sTARDLY. adv. {from baftard.] In the manner of a 
baſtard ; ſpuriouſly. 

Good ſeed degenerates, and oft obeys 
The ſoil's diſeaſe, and into cockle ſtrays ; | 
Let the mind's thoughts but be tranſplanted ſo 
Into the body, and baftardly they grow. Donne, 


Ba'sTARDY. 1. J [from baſtard.) An unlawful ſtate 


Bacon, 


of birth, which 4 the baſtard, both according 
| | to 
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Bar. #. % [veertilio, the etymology unknown.] An 


BAT 


tb the laws of God and man, from ſucceeding to an | 


heritance, list. 
Once the ſlandered me with baſftardy 1 | 
But whether I be true begot, or no 
That ſtill J lay upon my mother's head, Shakeſpeare. 
In 1 of the evil conſequents, the wife's adultery is worſe, 
as bringing bafardy into a family, Taylor, 
No more of baftardy in heirs of crowns, 


e Fr. Baxata, in the Armorick dialect, 
 lignifies to ſtrike with a ſtick ; from which perha 
baſton, a tick, and all its derivatives, or collaterals 
may be m— 
1. Jo beat with a ſtick 
Quoth the, 1 put it in in vain 
For one that 's bafted to feel pain z 
Becauſe the pangs his bones endure 


Contribute nothing to the cure, - Hudibras, 
Baſtings heavy, dry, obtuſe, 

Only dulneſs can produce z 

While a little gentle jerking 

Sets the ſpirits all a-working. Swift. 


2. To drip butter, or any thing elſe, upon meat as it 
turns upon the ſpit. | 
Sir, I think the meat wants what I have, a baſing. Shakeſpeare. 
3- To moiſten meat on the ſpit by falling upon it. 
The fat of roaſted mutton falling on the birds, will ſerve to = 
them, and fo ſave time and butter, Sault. 
+ To ſew ſlightly. [4a/ter, Fr. to ſtitch, ] 
ABTINA'DE, 
. 1. J. ¶baſtonnade, Fr.] 
1. The act of beating with a cudgel ; the blow given 
with a cudgel, 
But this courteſy was worſe than a baſtinado to Zelmane 7 ſo 
with rageſul eyes ſhe bade him defend himſelf, Sidney. 
And all thoſe harſh and rugged ſounds 
Of baſtinador, cuts, and wounds. Hudibras. 
2. It is ſometimes taken for a Turkiſh puniſhment, of 
beating an offender on the ſoles of his feet. 


o beat; to treat with the 
nado, 


Ice ſelzed the longer end of the cudgel, and with it began to 
o old Lewis, who had flunk into a corner, waiting the event 


of a ſquabble, Arbuthnor. | 
BA“ io, . / [baſtion, Fr.] A huge maſs of earth, 


uſually faced with ſods, ſometimes. with brick, rare! 

with ſtone, ſtanding out from a rampart, of which it 
i» a principal part, and was anciently called a bul- 
wark | Harris, 


Toward z but How ? ay there 's the queſtion 3 
Flerce the aſſault, unarm'd the baſtion. Prior, 


Bar, 3. / [bar, Sax. This word ſeems to have given 
riſe to a great number of words in many languages ; 
as, Satire, Fr. to beat; baton, battle, beat, batty, 
and others, It probably ſignified a weapon that did 
execution by its weight, in oppoſition to a ſhar 
edge i whenco 4whiribat and brickbat.) A heavy tic 


or club. 
A handfome bat he held, 
On which he leaned, as one far In eld. Spenſer, 
They were fried In arm chairs, and thelr bones broken by wie 
Ne. 


animal having the body of a mouſe and the wings 

of a bird ; not with feathers, but with a ſort of ſein 

which is extended, It lays no eggs, but brings forth 

its young alive, and ſuckles them. It never grows 

tame, feeds upon flies, inſeQs, and fatty ſubſtances, 
ſuch us candles, oil, and cheeſe ; and appears only 
in the ſummer evenings, when the weather is fine. 


| Caluct. 
When owls do ery» 
On the bat's back 1 do fly. Shakeſpeare, 
But then ap reaton dark z that ſalr far no more 
Could the falr forms of good and truth difcern z 
Hats they became who eagles were before ; 
And this they got by thelr defire to learn. Daviet, 
dome animals are placed In the middle betvixt two kings, as 
dats, which have ſomething of birds and beaſts, oche, 
Where ſwallows In the winter ſeaſon keep, 
And how the drowly bat and dormouſe fleep. Gay, 
Bar-Fowl1tna, 7 [from bat and .] A parti- 
cular manner of birdcatching in the night-time, 
while they are at rooſt upon perches, trees, or 
hedges. "They light torches or ſtraw, and then beat 
the buſhes; upon which the birds flying to the 
flames, are caught either with nets, or otherwiſe. 
You would lift the moon out of her ſphere, If (he would contl- 
ove in it N d weeks without changling.--We ſhould fo, and then 
go a dur-forvlings Shakeſpeare, 
Nodies lighted at night by fire, muſt have a brighter luſtre than 
by day z as ſacking of elles, bat-fowling. Peac bam. 
Ba'TAnus, %. [from e Diſputable. 
Ratable ground eme to be the ground heretofore In queſtion, 
Whether It belonged to England or Yeotland, lying detween both 
kingdoms, Convell 


Barcn. % [from — 
1. The quantity of bread baked at a time. 
"The _ puts the boards Into ovens after the Auth Is drawn, 
or lays them lu a warm ſtable, Mertimer't Huſbandry, 


2. Any quantity of any thing made at once, ſo as to 
have the ſame qualities. 
Ben Jonſon, 


Except he were of the ſame meal and Auteb. 
Ba'rcnxton, See Bachkion, 
Bart. % [perhaps contraQted from debate.) Strife ; 
contention 3 (as, & mate date. 
7. Bark. v. 4. [contratted from abate.] 
3. To leſſen any thing ; to retrench. 
| Shall 1 bend low, and In a bondman's key, 


With bated breath, and GAY IRC humbleneſt, 
Fay this ? date. Merchant of Vanice. 


or, envious at the fight, will 1 forbear 


M teous bowl, nor date my plenteour cheer. Dryden, 

3. To nk the eo. 
When the holder's rent falls, he muſt elther bats the la- 
bourer's wages, or not employ, or not pay him. Leeks, 


4. To leſſen a rt, 8 

# | 5 * av | 

da, — prong Fu N Shatelp „ Henry Iv. 
4. To cutoff; to take away. 


Kate but the lat, and de what I would ay. Dry. Sp. Fr. | 


Yo Bark. vn | 


1. To grow leſs. 


BAT 


Do I not hate 4o 3 not dwindle? Why my tin hangs about me 


like an old lady's 16oſe gown. heſpeare's Henry IV. 
2. To remit : with of before the thing, | 
Abate thy — and I will Gate of mine. Dryden. 
Barz ſeems to have been once; the preterite of bite, 
as Shakeſpeare uſes biting. Fanlebian; unleſs, in the 
following lines, it may be rather deduced from bear. 
Yet there the eel Raid not, but inly bate 
Deep in his fleſh, and open'd wide n red flood gate. Spenſer. 
B”ATEFUL, adj, [from bate and fill.) Contentious. 
He knew her haunt, and haunted in the ſame, 
And taught his ſhetp her ſheep in food to 'thwarty 
Which ſoon as it did batefu/ queſtion frame, 
He might on knees confeſs his guilty part. | Sidney. 
Ba"TzMENT, 2. / [from abatement.} Diminution : a 
term only uſed among artificers. ' 
To abate, is to waſte a piece of ſtuff; inſtead of aſking how 
much was cut oft, carpenters aſk what batement that piece of tuff 


. Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 

Bar N. 1. J. bad, Saxon.] 

1, A bath is either hot or cold, either of art or nature. 
Artificial baths have been in great eſteem with the 
ancients, eſpecially in complaints to be relieved by 
revulſion, as inveterate headaches, by opening the 
pores of the feet, and alſo in cutaneous caſes. But 
the modern practice has greateſt recourſe to the na- 
tural baths ; moſt of which abound with a mineral 
ſulphur, as appears from their turning ſilver and 
copper blackiſh, The cold baths are the moſt con- 
venient ſprings, or reſervatories, of cold water to 
waſh in, which the ancients had in great eſteem ; 
and the preſent age can produce abundance of noble 
cures performed. by them, Duiney. 

Why may not the cold bath, into which they plunged themſelves, 
have had ſome ſhare in their cure ? Addiſon's Spectator. 

2. A ſtate in which great outward heat is applied to 
the body, for the mitigation of pain, or any other 
purpoſe, 

In the height of this barb, when I was more than half ſtewed in 
greaſe like a Dutch diſh, to be thrown Into the Thames 
Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
Sleep, the birth of each day's lite, fore labour's bath, 
Balm of hurt minds. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

3. In chymiſtry, it generally ſignifies a veſſel of water, 

In which another 18 placed that requires a ſofter heat 
than the naked fire. Balneum Marie is a miſtake 

r balneum maris, a ſea or water bath. A ſand heat 
is ſometimes called balneum ficcum, or cinereum. 

Hincy. 

We ſee that the water of things diRtilled in water, whie "v4 

call the bath, differeth not much from the water of things diſtilled 

by fire, | Bacon's Natural Hiftory, 

4. A ſort of Hebrew meaſure, containing the tenth 
part of an homer, or ſeven gallons and four pints, as 
a meaſure for things liquid ; and three pecks and 

_ three pints, as a meaſure for things dry. Calmet, 
Ten acres of vineyard ſhall yield one bath, and the ſeed of an 
homer ſhall yield an ephah. | Jſaiab, 5. 10, 

To BATHE, v. 4. [baSian, Saxon, ] 

1. To waſh, as in a bath. 

Others on ſilver lakes and rivers Lat 
Their downy breaſt, Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
Chancing to bathe himſelf in the river Oydnus, through the ex- 
ceſſive coldneſs of theſe waters, he fell ſick, near unto death, for 
three days. South, 

2. To ſupple or ſoften by the outward application of 
warm liquors, 

Bathe them, and keep thelr bodies ſoluble the while by clyſters 
and lenltlve boluſes, Wiſeman's Surgery. 
I'll bathe your wounds In tears for my offence. Dryden, 


3. To waſh any thing. N 
Phenician Dido ſtood, 


Freſh from her wound, her boſom bath'd in blood, Dryden. 
Mars could In mutual blood the centaurs bathe, 
And Jove himſelf give way to Cinthia's wrath, Dryden, 


To Barn. v. . To be in the water, or in any re- 


ſemblance of a bath. 
Except they mcant to bathe in recking wounds, 


The gallants dancing by the river ſide, 


They bathe in ſummer, and in winter ſlide, Waller, 
But bathe, and, in imperial robes array d, 
Pay due devotlons. Pope's Odyſſey, 


BATINo, or Ava"TinoG. prep. [from bate, or abate. 
This word, though a participle in itſelf, ſeems often 
uſed as a repolion.] Except. 

| 'The king, your brother, could not chooſe an advocate, 

om I would ſooner hear on any ſubject, 
Bating that ly one, his love, than you. Rowe, 
If we conſider children, we have little reaſon to think that they 
bring many ideas with them, hating, perhaps, ſome faint ideas of 
hunger and thirſt, | Locke. 


with a handle, uſed in beating linen when taken out 
of the buck. | 

I remember the kiſſing of her batzler, and the cow's dugs that 

her pretty chopt hands had milked. | Shakeſpeare, 

BaTo'on, . /. [baſton, or baton, Fr. formerly ſpelt 


on. 

1. A ſtaff or club. 

We came cloſe to the ſhore, and offered to land z but ftraight« 
ways we ſaw divers of the people with baſtens in their hands, as it 
were, forbidding us to land, Bacon's New Atalantis, 

That does not make a man the worſe, 
Although his ſhoulders with teens 
Be claw'd and cudgell'd to ſome tune. Hudibras, 

2. A truncheon or marſhal's ſtaff; a badge of military 
honour, 

Ba"rTA11,0Us. adj. [from battaille, Fr.] Having the 
appearance of a battle 1 warlike ; with a military 
appearance. ; 

He ſtarted up, and did himfelf prepare 
In ſun-bright arms and fta array. Fairfax. 
The French came toremoſt, fue and bold, Far fax. 
A fiery region, ſtretch'd | 
In battailzxr aſpect, and nearer view 
Briftled with upright beams innumerable 
Of rigid ſpears and helmets throng'd. Milton, 

BATTA'LIA. % [battaglia, Ital.] 

1. The order of battle. 

Next morning the king put hls army into batralia. Cltrendon, 

2. The main body of an army in array, diſtinguiſhed 
from the wings, 


J cannot tell, Sbakeſp. Macbeth, 
The delighted ſpirit | | 

To bathe in fiery floods, or to refide | 

In thrilling regions of thick ribbed ice. Shakeſpeare. 


BAa'TLET. . % [from bat.] A ſquare piece of wood, | 


BAT 
BaTTA'L1ON, n. / [bataillon, Fr.] . 
1. A diviſion of an army; a trop a hody of ſortos. 

It is now confined to the infantry; and the number 
is uncertain, but generally from five to eight hun. 
dred men. Some regiments _oſe of cus hitalion 
and others are divided into two, three, or more. 
When ſorrows come, they come not ſingle Peat 1 

T 


* 


But in battalions. Saler Hande 
In this battalion there were two officers, work be 
Pandarus, n e ent 51 
The pierc'd battalions diſunited fall n 
In heaps on heaps : one fate o'erwhelms them all. Pope, © 
2. An army, This ſenſe is not now in uſe, 
| Six or ſeven thouſand is their utmoſt power. 
Why, our battalion trebles that account. Sbakeſpearg, 
To BA'TTEN, v. a. | a word of doubtful etymology.] 
1. To fatten, or e fat; to feed plenteouſly. c 
' We drove afield, 
Batt'ning our flocks with the freih dews of night, DM{hw, 
2, To fertilize, | 
The meadows here, with barr'ning ooze enrich'd, 
Give ſpirit to the graſs; three cubits high _ 
The jointed herbage ſhoots, 1 bi 
To BAT TEN. v. 2. To grow fat; to live in indulgence, 
Follow your function, go and batten on cold bits. Shakeſpeare, 
Burniſh'd and batt'ning on their food, to ſhow 


The diligence of careful herds below. Dryda, 
The lazy glutton ſafe at home will keep, 

Indulge his (loth, and batten on his ſleep. D»yga, 
As at full length the pamper'd monarch lay, | 
Batt'ning in eaſe, and ſlumbering life away. Garth, 
'Tway mice, full ji hoe and amicable, | 
Batten beſide erle Robert's table, | Prize, 


While paddling ducks the ſtanding lake deſire | 
Or batt ning hogs roll in the ſinking mire. Gay's Paſtersh, 

BA “CT TEN. . / A word uſed only by workmen. 

A batten is a ſcantling of wood, two, three, or four inches 
broad, ſeldom above one thick, and the length unlimited. Moxea, 

To BA”T'TER. v. a. [batfre, to beat, Fr.] 

1. To beat; to beat down; to ſhatter: frequently 
uſed of walls thrown down by artillery, or of the 
violence of engines of war, 

To appoint battering rams againſt the gates, to caſt a mount 
and to build a fort. . 
Theſe haughty words of hers 
Have batter'd me like roaring cannon ſhot, 


And made me almoſt yield upon my knees. Shakeſpeare, 
Britannia there, the fort in vain 

Had batter*d been with golden rain: 

Thunder itſelf had fail'd to paſs, Malu. 
Be then the naval ſtores the nation's care, 


New ſhips to build, and batter'd to repair. Dry, 
2, To wear with beating, mw 
Crowds to the caſtle mounted up the ſtreet, | 
Batt'ring the pavement with their courſers feet. Dryden, 
If you have a filver ſaucepan for the kitchen uſe, let me advilg 
you to batter it well; this will ſhew conſtant good houſekeeping, 
Swifts Directions to the Cal. 
3. Applied to perſons, to wear out with ſervice. 
The batter'd veteran ſtrumpets here 
Pretend at leaſt to bring a modeſt ear. Seut bern. 
I am a poor old battered fellow, and 1 would willingly end m 
days in peace, Arbuthnot's Hiſtory of John Bull, 
As the ſame dame, experienc'd in her trade, 
By names of toaſts retails each hatter d jade. Pape 
To Ba'TTER. v. n. A word uſed only by workmen. 
The fide of a wall, or any timber, that bulges from its bottom 
or foundation, Is ſaidto batter. : Moros. 
BA “T TER. mf. [from To batter.) A mixture of ſeveral 
ingredients beaten together with ſome liquor; < 
called from its being ſo much beaten, 
One would have all things little, hence has try'd 
Turkey poults freſh from th' egg in batter fry'd. King, 


Ba"TTERER, . /, [from batter,) He that batters, 
Ba"TTERY. . /. [from batter, or batterie, Fr.] 
1. The act of battering. 
Strong wars they make, and cruel Battery bend, 
*Gainſt fort of reaſon, it to overthrow, Fairy Quern, 
Earthly minds, like mud walls, reſiſt the ſtrongeſt pet 2 
oc. 
2. The inſtruments with which a town is batteted, 
placed in order for action; a line of cannon. 
Where is beſt place to make our batt'ry next. — _#/ 
I think at the north gate. Shakeſpeare's Henry Vl. 
It plants this reaſoning and that argument, this conſequence 
and that diſtinction, like ſo many intellectual batteries, till ut 
length it forces a way and paſſage into the obſtinate incloſed 2 


See, and revere th' artillery of heav'n, 
Drawn by the gale, or by the tempeſt driven : 
A dreadful fire the floating batt'ries make, 
| O'erturn the mountain, and the foreſt ſhake. Blackmore 
3. The frame, or raiſed work, upon which cannons are 
mounted, | 
4. ts law.) A violent ſtriking of any man. In at 
action againſt a ſtriker, one may be found guilty oſ 
the aſſault, yet acquitted of the Battery. There ma) 
therefore be aſſault without battery ; but battery al 
ways implies an aſſault, nes Chamber! 
hy does he fuffer this rude knave now to knock him about 
the ſconce with a dirty ſhovel, and will not teh him of his aQtiw 
and battery 7 Sbaleſpcan. 
Sir, quo' the lawyer, not to flatter ye, 
You have as good and fair a batte 
As heart can wiſh, and need not ſhame 
The proudeſt man alive to claim. Hudibras 


Ba"TT1$H. adj, [from bat.] Reſembling a bat. 

To be out late in a battiſþ humour. Gentleman Inflru#td: 
BATTLE. . / [bataille, Fr.] : 
1. A fight; an encounter between oppoſite armies. 

We generally ſay a bartle of many, and a.combat d 
rwo 


The Engliſh army, that divided was 
Into two parts, is now conjoin'd in one 
And means to give you bartle preſently. Sbaleſpars 
The battle done, and they within our power, 
$he'll never ſee his pardon, Sie 
The race is not to the f\wift, nor the battle to the ſtrong · Fel 
So they joined ba't/e, and the heathen being diſcomfited fled ine 
the plain, 1 Mace 
2. A body of forces, or diviſion of an army 
"The king divided his army into three Bareles 3 whereo the vn 
guard only, with wings, came to fight. * 
3. The main body, as diſtin& from the van and rea. 
Angus led the avant-guard, himſelf followed with the 44. 
good diſtance behind, and after came the arricr, Hara 
4. We ſay to join Jae; to give battle. 


To Ba'TTLE. w. u. [batailler, Fr.] To join battle; 


erb, am not 1 fallen away vilely Gace this Naſt ad? 


| | | 7 


contend in fight. To 


© BaAnW- 5 BAY ; B E A 
s by craft and to gain: 1 have no f he doth 1 garland, beſtowed as a prize for any kind of vi 
LR in wy 1 gl | P rior. | For viley, i his N » I8 EN.” » Ben Jonſon. | — — * e. . 8. 88 * Fry 

We receive accounts of ladies bartling it 0n both lides. Addiſon. | Tt is moſt certain, that barefaced baxydry Is the pooralt pretence) Beneath bis reign ſhall Euſden wear the Bays. 


1 own, he hates an actlon to wit imaginable. ' Pope. 


His virtues battling with his place. Swift. | Ba'wpy. adj. from Bd] Obſeene ; unchaſte: e. To BAx. v. n. [abbyyer, Fr.] 2 
BarTLE-ARRA'Y. 2, ( [See BATrTIE and AxRAY. ]] nerall a” al to language. © © F chatte: ger 1. To bark as a dog at a thief, or at the game which 
Array, or order, of battle. | The 3 5 „chat kiſſes an it meets, ö he purſues. NIE 
Two parties of fine women, placed in the ** ſide boxes, Is huſh'd within the” hollow. niine of earth, INIT And all the while ſhe ſtood upon the ground, 
dawn up In battle-array one againſt another; Addiſon, And will not hear: t. + © Shakeſpeare's Othello, The wakeful dogs did never ceaſe to bay. Fairy Queer, 
rr I-AXE. 5. J. A weapon uſed anciently, pro- » Only they, | | Tie hounds ot genre diſtance Boartdly Fey's 3 | 
Ba'r e een e e e, | The hunter cloſe purſyed the viſionary maid ; 
bab oF OT as thay wars working found ſpear heads; battle- Will be deceiv'd. A a Sbalgſprare. She rent the heav'n with loud laments, imploring aid. 
* f ED * ' is Baca ales.” | Careers Not one poor bawdy jeſt ſhall dare appear 3 ' Rk Dryden's Fables. 
ow DG. 2 7 [ [fo called from deer, taken for a — Kent jr e nn here 2. Loon 12 an incloſed place.] To encompaſs about ; 
2 22 2 * ' N bs ; u 8 | | 
flat e _ þ Ar ting. Bi 1448 Ba'wDY-HOUSE. . . A houſe where traffick is made| We are at the ſtake, 
with a handle and a fla boar rd, play to ſtrike by wickedneſs and debauchery. And bay'd about with many enemies. | Shakeſpeare, 
a ball or ſhutttecock OL e ee ES 2 2 _ pope lately — up the bawdy-bouſer, or does be con-] To Bar. v. a. To follow with barking ; to bark at. 
Play-ungh oo por _ de ufed = th , * 4 in- 97 Ba EN x 74 h 1 Dennis. I was with Hercules and Cadmus once, 
deort, and the like, w labour ſhould in- | To BawL.' v. #. [balo, Lat.] When in the wood of Crete they bay'd the boar 
Bur 22 zur NT. 4 1 [generally ſuppoſed to be formed * * = wy.” _ THE FENG: whether] Wich hounds of 8 —_— DG Shakeſpeare. — | 
2 ar . word alwa the” 
from battle, as the erte from whence a building as he 1 for freedom in —4 fenfelef N . He leaves his back unarm'd, the French and Welch | 
defended againſt aſſailants; g. only corrupted And Rill revolt, when truth would ſet them fre. Milton. | Ping him at the heels, Shakeſpeare. 
from b4timent, Fr.] A wall raiſed round the top of To cry the cauſe up heretofore, | Bay Salt. Salt made of ſea water, which receives its 
2 building, with embraſures, or interſtices, to look And duo the biſhops out of door. Hudibras.| conſiſtence from the heat of the ſun, and is fo called 
h, to annoy an enemy Through the thick ſhades th eternal ſcribbler bowls, from its brown colour. By letting the ſ i 
4 fix'd hi (Ser upon our battlements Shakeſp. Macbeth „ De. ſ 1 baſe e 
3 And Dee eee From his lov'd home no lucre him can draw z quare | ps or baſons, its ſurface being ſtruck and 
* . 5 12 1 3 js hg The ſenate's mad decrees he never ſaw, agitated by the rays of the ſun, it thickens at firſt 
pon thy Throrgh this we paſs eronomy Nor heard at bling bars corrupted law. Dryden. | imperceptibly, and becomes covered over with a 
Up to the higheſt bartlement, from whence A Loud menaces were heard, and foul diſgrace, flight cruſt, which hardening by the continuance of 
The Trojans threw their darts. Denham. ere the heat, is wholl d into : 
| } Till ſenſe was loſt in ſound, and filence fled the place, eat, is wholly converted into ſalt. The water 


Their ſtandard, planted on the battlementy | 
Deſpair and death among the ſoldiers ſent. Dryden. 
No, I ſhan't envy him, whoe'er he be, h 


Dryden's Fables, | in this condition is ſcalding hot, and the cryſtalliza- 


So on the tuneful Margarita's tongue tion is perfected in eight, ten, or at moſt fifteen days. 


The liſt'ning nymphs and raviſh'd heroes hung; 


That ſtands upon the battlements of ſtate z abt | | Chambers. 
T's rather be ſecure than great. Nah 1 hg Ang 5 . eee e All eruptions of air, though ſmall and flight, give ſound, which 
| The weighty mallet deals reſounding blows, >. 1 have a race of orderly elderly people, who can baw! when i cat call crackling, puffing, ſpitting, &c. as in bay ſalt and bay leaves 
: Till the proud bate/ements her tow'rs incloſe. Gay. am deaf, and tread ſoftly when 1 am only giddy and would ſieep. caſt into fire. . 
BA rr v. adj. [from bat.) Belonging to a bat. | Swift, Bay Window. A window jutting outward, and there- 
Till o'er their brows death, counterfeiting ſleep, 2. To cry as a froward child. | fore forming a kind of bay or hollow in the room. 
5 Wich leaden legs and batty wings doth creep, Shakeſpeare. A little child was bing, and a woman chiding it. L'Eftrange. It hath bay <vindowws tranſparent as barricadoes, Shakeſpeare. 
Ba'va wv g oy a 1 2 " * wo OT were fix ſuffered to have what they cried for, they Bay Yarn. A denomination ſometimes uſed —.— 
Or his deep cloak. be ſpatter'd o'er with lace. „ ; ar an nocnebamnagd ces © ouſly with woollen yarn. Chambers. 
Bavnss'. 3. // A word uſed in Scotland, and the} MI huſband took him in, a dirty boy z it was the buſineſs of BA'YARD. wy [from 251 A bay horſe. 
northern counties, for a halfpenny. | | the ſervants to attend him, the rogue did bazv/ and make ſuch a 5 Blind bayard moves the mill, 55 Philips, 
Tho' in the draw'rs of my japan bureau, noiſe, Arbuthnot's Hiſtory of Jobn Bull, Ba'YONET, . J. [bayonette, Fr.] A ſhort ſword or 
To lady Gripeall 1 the Ceſare ſhow, . | ToBawt. v. a. To 1 as a crier. dagger fixed at the end of a muſket, by which the 
"Tis equal to her ladyſhip or me It grieved me when I ſaw labours, which had coſt ſo much, foot hold off the horſe. . 
OE A copper Otho, or a Scotch baubee, | Bramft. Man of Tafle. | banvled about by common hawkers, . | Swift, One of the black ſpots is long and fender, and reſembles a d 
Ba'vin., 1. / [of uncertain derivation.] A ſtick like [BA WREL. 1. / A kind of hawk, Dig. der or bayonet. ; : Wands * | 
thoſe bound T > fagy wy > a = of waſte wood, | Ba'wsin. 2. /. A badger. Dia,|Bayzs. See BAIER. : 
He rambled up and down Bay. adj. badius, Lat | BDE'LLIUM. 3. / . , 
With ſhallow jeſters and raſh bi wits, 3 A hes ho e is what is * to a cheſtnut; and this colour] gum brought n - J 2 I 
Soon kindled, and A pn Shakeſpeare s Henry Iv. is various, either a light bay or a dark Jay, according as it is leſs nr? B nt, u e as A medicine, 
5 3 a, Ws — 3 | or more deep. There are alſo —— horſes, that are called and a perfume. Bdellium is mentioned both by the 
Thy have pick'd from dunghills ereabouts, dappled beyz. All boy borſs are commonly called brown by the” Ancient naturaliſts and in Scripture ; but it is doubt- 
Hos: OY _ _ Hg 1 rr people. | ful whether any of theſe be the ſame with the modern 
The truncheons make billet, bawin, and coals, Mortimer, | bay horſes have black manes, which diſtinguiſh them from] kind, Chambers. 


: the ſorrel, that have red or white manes. 3 5 | ' 
To Baurx. See Baux. | There are light bays and gilded bays, which are ſomewhat of a r 


BA TW ILE. 2. % [ Baubellym, in barbarous Latin, ſigni-| yellowiſh colour. The cheſtnut bay is th hath great plenty, which yleldeth a certain gum, ſweet to ſmell to, 
fied a jewel, or any thing valuable, but not nece "ry. to the colour of the 33 ee een 3 Faris Be. arr — honey F F ne 
Omnia baubella ſua dedit Othoni, Hoveden. Probably | My lord, Jeu gave good words the other day of a bay courſer] T BE : j 7 
from bean, Fr.] A gewgaw; a trifling piece % I rode on. *Tis yours becauſe you liked it, Shakeſpeare. . v u. [This word is fo remarkably irregular, 
finery;z a thing of more ſhow than uſe ; a trifle, It 3 : — of heart to ride on a bay * * * is neceſſary to ſet down many of its termina- 
3s in general, whether applied to perſons or things, | His colour I l 8 PTS | | 
2 — of contempt. * 8 855 For beauty dappled, or the brighteft bay. Dryden, rann. 3 Ra 2 art, be ii, Weart, Kc. 
She haunts me in every place, I was on the fea bank with BAY. =». /. [ baye, Dutch, . i preter 1 ee A I's by anon, Sax. 
ſome Venetians, and thither comes the baub/e, and falls me thus 1. An G's + into the land, where the. water is ſhut : F waſt or wert, he was, We were, &,. 
e 


about my neck 3 Shakeſpeare's Otbello.] in on all ſides, except at the entrance. * Tue nie give x pan, pænon, 8 
A cuſtard coffi kay po A reverend Syracuſan merchant, | CONJUnCUVe mood. g 
cuſtard coffin, a bowble, a filken ple. Shakeſpeare. Who put unluckily into this b The, thou beeft, he be, we be, & 
1. — rer do not interchange uſeful —_—_ we ſhall We — alſo ſome ee in 2 midſt of the 93 me beo, biye, beo, beon 0 Sax.] 
es. Government 0 . , . ' M. <a - 
Tus ſhall be writ to fright the fry away, f the Tongue. _ yi the om 2 ſome works, wherein is required the I. To have ſome certain ſtate, condition, quality, or 
| Who draw their little ruhe, when they plays — Dryden. * Hi tac A aller 11 | Bacon. | accident; as, the man is wiſe. 
A lady's watch needs neither figures nor has x Ivi = Ro Id tude ! from this calm bay Seventy ſenators died 4 SOC 
*Tis enough that 'tis loaded with Daches and ſeals, Prior. P 82 ſea. Roſcommon. | By their proſcriptions, Cicero being one. | Shak 
Our author then, to pleaſe you in your way, bY pry ® Ara waters ſleep, | He hath to-night been in unuſual pleaſure. Shakeſpear, 4 
hyper? 2 3 a bawble of a play, 3 park l 1. Kay 1 ; this bay they creep. 34. 5 — what thou hop'ſt to be, or what thou art, e. 
8 r 0 . 4 . en. f 36 3 . 

; A 8 Went ba in u d rervllli.] 2. A pond head raiſed to keep in ſtore of water for Wan * N Sbaleſpearr. 
= Inherits every virtue round, FE driving a mill. | To ſay the is a goodly lady, and ; | 
= a emblems o overeign pow'r, Bay. n. /. „, Fr. | The juſtice of your hearts will add thereto 
„ lle ether bawble: of the Tow'r. | Swift. | 22 3 55 2 — ho 4 extremity $ "Tis pity ſhe * honeſt, honourable. g Shakeſpeare. 
AS Bawnrinc, ag}. [from bawdle.] Trifling ; contempt- p It 0 oileau. Innocence is in the] let them ſhew the former things what they be, that we may 

ible: a word not now in uſe, except in converſation. | of ff 2 1 1 en from abbei, the barking | conſider them. N ab. 
A hewbiing veſſel was he captain of, of a dog at hand, and thence ſignified the condition Therefore be ſure, F 
For ſhallow draught and bulk unprized ; of a ſtag when the hounds were almoſt upon him.] Thou, when the bridegroom with his feaſtful friends 
; With which ſuch ſcathful grapple did he make, Ii. The ſtate of any thing ſurrounded by enemies, and Paſſes to bie en ths mid hour of aight, 
; „ With the moſt noble bottom of our fleet. Shakeſpeare. | obliged to face them i bil f eſca rere 2 
Ba“weock. . /. perhaps from Jean, or baud al 8 y an 1mpolibluty of eicape. It is not eaſy to diſcern what ſuch men would be at. Stilling fleet. 
8 cock. A 3 n , 7 an This ſhip, for fifteen hours, ſate like a ſtag among hounds at To ſay a man has a clear idea of quantity, without knowing 
f » WI ems to ſignify the the bay, and was fieged and fought with, in turn, by fifteen great how great it ir, is to ſay, he has the clear idea of the number of 
I how doſt thou, chuck „ e Fait liberty, purſued and Bacon's War with Spain, | the ſands, who knows not how many they be, Locke, 
, my o do u, chuck ? 1 urſued and meant a pre i auxili | ; 
. BA ; | Shatgſpeare's Twelfth Night. To lawleſs KB. here turn'd, and 1 at bay, Denbam. * AN liary verb by which the verb paſlive is 
WD. 3. /, [baude, old Fr.] A procuter, or pro-| Nor flight was left, nor hopes to force his way; | | 
onal 1 one Dat lowed 4 Embolden'd by deſpair, he ſtood at The wine of life js drawn, and che meerlees 
8 other, for th a. int dance men and women to each Reſole'd on death, he din tes his 4.4, Ir left this vault to brag of. ; Shakeſpeare. 
0 "= r, for the promotion of debauchery. And bounds aloft againſt the pointed ſpears. D 3. To exiſt ; to have exiſtence | 
: you We been K 2 for the drabs and 222 2. Some writers, A. — 8 miſtakin the meaning, po | The times have been, | | 
8 eſpeare. | uſed bay as referred to the aflailant, for Gaance Thor wins 96 pions een by the man would die. Macbeth. 
This bewod, this broker, this all-changing word | beyond which no approach could be made. „C0000 — d 
„ 0 Hath drawn him from his own determin'd ald. Shakeſpeare. All, fir'd with be. emulation, ſtrive z 2 All thi = 1 Dryden. 
deſt ur author calls colouring lena ſororit, the bawd of her ſiſter And with a ſtorm of darts to diſtance drive Count to extray ance of looſe def i = - 
a defien i be denſe hor wg, the paints her, ſhe procures for the The Trojan chiefz who, held at dey, from for „ e deſcription, Fa. 
, overs for her, Dryden. 8s Vulcanian orb ſuſtain' ware Dryden. To be hi 4 
0 BAD. v. u. [fro 7 We have now, for ten years together b. CONDNS 20h natural deſire z 
$ vide gallants [ Hg — To procure; to pro- , years together, turned the whole force and He aſks no angel's wing, nor ſeraph's fire. Popes 


e f the here the i 
_ of the war, where the enemy was beſt able to hold us at] 4. To have ſomething by appointment or rule. 


$wi . 
Bay. . /. In architecture, a term uſed to ſignify the Wee up be derived only from Adam, and be to de- 


time, for the whole court nly to hi 
. k . M . s ſucceſſive hel t K 
And in four months a batter'd harridan hen magnitude of a building; as, if a barn conſiſts of a| vine inſtitution, this is a «brute go pany Jer - 


pe aothlag 's left, but wither'd, pale, and frunk, floor and two heads, where they lay corn, they call it | vernment. 


ucippe Is agent for the king's luſt, and bawds, at the ſame 


my To for others, and 5 8 2 Locle. 
woe „and go ſhares with punk. Swift, | a barn of two bays. Theſe bays are from fourteen to] 5+ Let u. Do not meddle with; leave untouched. 
" wc 2 — 2 Obſcenely. twenty feet long, and floors from ten to twelve broad, Let be, ſaid he, my prey. . Dryden. 
1 Ne fe | rom 5awdy.] Obſceneneſs. and uſually twenty feet long, which is the breadth of BEACH. 2. /. The ſhore, particularly that part that 
5 33 See BAL DRicx.] A belt. the barn. Builder : Dis.] is daſhed * waves ; the ſtrand 
. u page too the virgins temples crown'd ; If this law hold in Vienna ten years, 1'l1 rent the faireſt houſe in The fiſhermen, that walk. upon the beach 
you ES 22 wore at their thighs, with ſilver | jt after threepence a bay. Shakeſpeare. A like mice. Shakeſpeare s King Lear 

* Ba'woay. ns 7 ei: bound. 's Hliad, There may be kept one thouſand buſhels in each bay, there be- Deep to the rocks of hell the gather'd beach y 
8 af « b * WL {contraQted from bawdery, the practice] ing fixtcen bays, each eighteen feet long, about ſeventeen wide, or They faſten'd, and the mole immenſe wrought on | 
| 3 8 Ay a three . 2 each bay. Mortimer, The f _— _— deep. ilton 
| ' ed practice of procuring and bringing | BaY Tree. [/aurus, Lat. e tree, as is general nd the waſhed amber further out upon the beaches and 
K 
1 whores and rogues . 8 Hil 5 thought, which is — . laurel, and of which — denn where it has dem longer expoſed. e Wedward. 

2. Obſcenf and batodry go together in the world, L'Eftrange. | norary arlands were anciently made. Bs ACHED. adj. [from beach.) Expoſed to the waves. 
2 — cenity ; unchaſte language. I have ſeen the wicked in great power, and ſpreading himſelf like Timon hath made his everlaſting manſion 

arp. lay on; he's for a jig, or a tale of bawdry, or he | . * Breen b tree. Pſalms, v role they oof —— 0 f 

ſi Shakeſpeare's Ses Bay. n. J. A poetical name for an honorary crown or | The turbulent "a. ſhall —_ 12 5 Shakeſpeare, : 


Bx'ackr. 


Ss 

= 

1 
1 


- Br'acon, . /, [beacon, Sax. from been, a ſignal, and 


2. Marks erected, or lights made in the night, to direct 


Yo Brat, 4.4, [from the noun.] To ripen; to ga- 


BEA 
Br'acny, af, (from beach.] Having beaches, | 


eachy girdle of the ocean — IM 


Too wide for Neptune's hips, Shakeſpeare. 


becnan, whence beckon, to make a ſignal, 


1, Something raiſed on an eminence, to be fired on the 


approach of an enemy, to alarm the country, 
His blazing eyes, like two bright ſhining ſhields, 
Did burn with wrath, and ſparkled living fire z 
As two broad beacons (et In open fields 


Send forth their flames. Fairy Queen. 
Modeſt doubt is call'd 
'The beacon of the wiſe, Shakeſpeare. 


The king teemed to account of Perkin as a May-game z yet had | 


wen order for the watching of beacons upon the coalts, and erett- 


g more where they ſtood too thin, Bacon. 
No flaming bearons caſt their blaze afar, 
The dreadful fignal of invaſive war, Gay. 


navigators in their courſes, and warn them from rocks, 
ſhallows, and ſandbanks. | 
BAD. . pay prayer, Saxon, ] 
1. Small globes or balls of glaſs or pearl, or other ſub- 
ſtance, ſtrung upon a thread, and uſed by the Ro- 
maniſts to count their 1 AN ; from whence the 
phraſe to 7% beads, or to 
prayer, 
'That aged dame, the lady of the place, 
Who all this while was buſy at her beads. Pairy Rueen, 
"Thy voice I ſeem in every hymn to hear, 
With ev'ry bead 1drop tov lott a tear. Pope. 
2. Little balls worn about the neck for ornament, 
With ſcarfs and fans, and double charge of brav'ry, 
With amber bracelets, beads, and all ſuck knav'ry» Shakeſp. 
3. Any rover bodies, | 
'l hy ſpieit within thee hath been fo at war, 
That beads of Iweat have ſtood upon thy brow, Shakeſpeare. 
Several yellow lumps of amber, almoſt like beads, with one fide 
flat, had taſtened themſelves to the bottom. Boyle, 
BIA Tree, [axedarach.] A plant, | 
Bu'avin. „. . [bybel, Sax. a meſſenger z bedeau, Fr. 
bedel, Spun. bedelle, Dutch. ' 
1. A meſlenger or ſervitor belonging to a court. Cowell. 
2. A petty officer in pariſhes, whole buſineſs it is to 
puniſh petty offenders, | 
| A dog 's obey'd in office, 
Thau raſcal beadle, hold thy bloody hand 3 
Why doſt thou laſh that whore ? Shakeſpeare. 
They ought to be taken care of in this condition, either by the 
beadle or the magiſtrate, Spettator, 
Their common loves, a lewd abandon'd pack, 
The beadle's laſh ſtill flagrant on their back. Prior. 


Bi'ADROLL, . e bead and roll.) A catalogue of 

thoſe who are to be mentioned at prayers, 
The king, for the better credit of his elplals abroad, did uſe to 
have them curſed by name amonglt the beadre/{ of the king's ene- 
 miew, Bacen's Henry VII. 
BuabiMAN. . J. [from bead and man.] A man em- 
ployed in praying, generally in praying for another. 

An holy hoſpital, 
In which ſeven bead/men, that had vowed all 


Thelr life to ſervice of high heaven's kings Fairy Queen, 
In thy . 

Commend thy grievance to my ol prayer 

For 1 will be thy beadſmen, Valentine, Shaheſpeare. 


BAH, , V [bigh, Fr.] A ſmall hound with which 
hares are hunted, 
The reſt were various huntings. 
The graceful goddeſs was array'd in green 
About her feet wore little beagier ſeen, 
That watch'd with upward eyes the motions of thelr queen, 


| Dryden's Fables, 
To plains with well-bred beagles wo repair, 
Pope 


And trace the mazes of the circling hare. 
BE AK. a0 [ bee, Fr. pig, Welſh.] 
1. The bill or horny mouth of a bird, 
| His royal bird 

Prunes the Immortal wing, and cloys his beat, 


As when hls lu pleas d. Shaheſpeare's Cymbeline, 
He ſaw doko on their horn ery, .oh 2 


Food to Elijah bringing. ilton's Paradiſe Regained, 
'The magp 'l hting on the ſtock, 
Stood chatt'ring with inceſſant din, | 
And with her beat gave many a knock, 
2. A piece of braſs like a beak, fixed at the end of the 
ancient | pony: with which they pierced their ene- 
mies. It 


ſhip. 
P With boiling plteh another near at hand, | 
From friendly Sweden brought, the ſeams Inftops 3 
Which, well lald o'er, the falt ſoa waves withitand, 5 
And Make them from the riſing 4% in drops. Dr vden, 
3. A beak is a little ſhoe, at the toe about an inch long, 
turned up and faſtened in upon the fore-part of the 
hoof, | Farrier Did. 
4. Any thing ending in a point like a beak; as, the 
(pout of a cup ; a prominence of land. 
Cuddenbeak, trom a well advanced promontory, Which entitle 
It Ku, taketh a profpect of the river, Carb Swrweys 
Baku. adj [from al.] Having a beak ;z having 
the form of a beak. | 
And quettion'd every gult of rugged winds, 
That blows from off each hated promontory. Miiton, 
Br „Ir. ö % —.— beak.) A cup wich a ſpout in the 
form of a birds beak. 
| And into pikes and muſqueteers 


$Stampt Sener, cups, and porringers, Itadibrat. 
Wu duet bew'rage this the dener crown'd, 
Fair in the mid, with gilded cups around. Pope's Odyſeys 


Rial. 4./, [bolla, Ital.) A whelk or pimple. 


ther matter, or come to a head, as a {ore does. 


BEAM. „% [beam, Sax. a tree, 


1. de main piece of timber that ſupports the houſe. 

A bean bs the largett piece of wood in a building, which always 
ties vols the building os the walls, ſerving to ſupport the principal 
rafters of the root, and into which the feet of the principal rafters 
e framed. Nv building has lefs than two Seay one at cach 
head, Juto theſe, the girlers of the garret floor are alto framed z 
and, if the building be of timber, the asel-tenons of the poſts are 
framed, The proportions of bane, in or near London, are fixed by 
att vf parliament, A bom filteen fret long, mult be feven inches 


un one Hide Its tquare, and five on the other 4 it it be tixteon teet | 


Wag, ane fide mutt be vight Inches, the other fixz and do propor» 
tlonable to their lengths, Bidder Mert. 

The building of living creatures Is like the building of a timber 
haute 4 the with and other parts have cum and Fram, but the 


e at one's bead;s, is to be at 


on wall dials. 


Feu. 


can now be uſed only for the fore part of a 


BEA 


He hetv'd, with more than haman force, to more 
A weighty ſtone, the labour of a team, 
And raiv'd from thencehe reach'd the neighb'ring beam. Dryd. 
2. Any large and long piece of timber: a beam mult 
have more length than thickneſs, by which it is diſ- 
tinguiſhed from a block. 
But Lycus, ſwiſter, 
Prong to the walls, and leaves his foes behind, | 
And ſnatches at the beam he firſt can find, Dryden's Æneid. 


ſcales are 13 
olſe the cauſe in juſtice? equal ſcales, 


If the length of the ſides in the balance, and the weights at the 


either the weights alone be equal, or the diſtanges alone, the bean: 
will accordingly decline. Wilkins. 


4. The horn of a ſtag. 


And taught the woods to echo to the ſtream 
His dreadful challenge, and his claſhing beam. 


Denham. 
$5. The pole of a chariot ; that piece of wood which runs 
between the horſes. 


Juturna heard, and, ſeiz*d with mortal fear, 
Forc'd from the bcam her brother's chariotcer, Dryden. 


6, Among weavers, a cylindrical piece of wood belong- 


as it is wove, 
The ſtaff of his ſpear was like a weaver's beam. 
7. Bram of an Anchor, The ſtraight part or ſhank of 
an anchor, to which the hooks are ſaſtened. 
8, Bram Compaſſes, A wooden or braſs inſtrument, 
with {liding ſockets, to carry ſeveral ſhifting points, 
in order to draw circles with very long — and 
uſeful in large projections, for drawing the furniture 
Harris. 
9. eee Sax. a ray of the ſun.) The ray of 
light emitted from ſome luminous body, or received 
by the eye. | 
Pile ten hills on the Tarpeian rock, 
| That the precipitation might dowaſtretch 
0 


Below the beam of fight. Shakeſpeare's Coriolunus. 
Pleaſing, yet cold, like Cynthia's ſilver beam, Dryden. 
As heav'n's bleſt beam turns vinegar more ſour. Pope, 


To BAM. v. u. [from the noun.] To emit rays or 
beams. | 
Each emanation of his fires 


That beams on earth, each virtue he inſpires, Pope. 
Beam Tree. A ſpecies of wild ſervice. 
BAM. adj, [from beam.] 
1. Radiant; — z emitting beams. 
All-ſeeing ſun ! 
Hide, hide in ſhameful night, thy beamy head. Smith, 


2. Having the weight or maſlineſs of a beam. 
His double-biting axe, and beamy ſpear 3 

Each aſking a gigantic force to rear, 

3. Having horns or antlers. | 

Rouze from their deſert dens the briſtled rage 
Oft boary, and 0 5 8 in tolls engage. Dryden's Virgil. 
BI AN. . / [ faba, 119 

The ſpecies are, 1. The common garden bean. 2. The horſe 
bean. ere are ſeveral varieties of the garden beans, differing 
elther in colour or fize. The principal forts which are cultivated 
In England, are the Mazagan, the ſmall Liſbon, the Spaniſh, the 
Tokay, the Sandwich, and Windſor bann. The Mazagan bean is 
dew from a ſettlement of the Portugueſe, on the coaſt of Africa, 
of the ſame name; and is by far the beſt ſort to plant for an early 
crop. 5 Miller. 
His allowance of oats and beans for his horſe was greater than 
his journey required. Swift. 
Bran Caper. [Fabage.] A plant. 
Buan Te. An herb. 
To BEAR. v. a. pret. I bore, or bare ; part. paſl. bore, 
or born, [beonan, benan, Sax. bairan, Gothick. It 

is ſounded as bare, as the are in care and dare.] 


1. This is a word uſed with ſuch latitude, that it is not 
eaſily explained, 

We ſay to bear a burden, to bear ſorrow or reproach, to bear a 
name, to bear a ge, to bear fruit, or to bear children, The 
word bear ls uſed In very ditterent ſenſes. Waits. 

2. To carry as a burden. 


They bear him upon the ſhoulder ; they carry him and ſet him 
in his place. ' Iſaiab., 
Solomon had threeſcore and ten thouſand that bare burdens. 
s I Kin 1. 
As an eagle ſtirreth up her neſt, ſluttereth over her > 5 
fpreadeth abroad her wings, taketh them, beareth them on her: 
Wings. 9 cromomy 
Woe fee ſome, who we think have bers leſs of the burden, re- 
warded above ourſelves, Decay of Piety., 
3. Jo convey or carry. 
M N meſſage to the ghoſt of Priam bear z | 
Tell him a new Achilles ſent thee there, Dryden's Acid. 
A gueſt like him, a Trojan gueſt before, 
In ſhew of friendſhip, fought the Spartan ſhore, 
And ravith'd Helen from her hutband Bere. 
4. To carry as a mark of authority, 
I do commit into your hand : 
The unſtained ſword that you have us'd to bear, Shakeſpeare. 
5. To carry as a mark of diſtinction. | 
He may not bear fo fair and fo noble an image of the divine 
glory, as the univerſe in its full ſyſtem, Hale. 
His pious brother, ſure the beſt 
Who ever bore that name. ; 
The (ad ſyeQators Riffon'd with thelr fears 
She ſees, and ſudden every limb the ſmears 3 
Then each of ſavage beafts the figure bears. Garth, 
His ſupreme ſpirit of mind will dear its beſt reſemblance, when 
jt repreſents the th reme infinite, Cheyne, 
So we ſay, to bear arms in a coat, 
6, Jo carry, as in ſhow, 
Look like the time ; der welcome In your eye, 
Your hand, your tongue z look like the innocent flower, 
But be the ſerpent under t. | Shakeſpeare, 
7. To carry, as in truſt, 
He was a thiet, and had the bagy and bare what was put . 
ohn. 
8. 5 ſupport; to keep from falling: frequently 
With wp. 
Under colour of rooting out popery, the moſt effectual means 
to dear wp the Nate of religion may be removed, and ſo a way be 
made either for paganiſm, or for barbariſm, to enter. Hooker, 
And Samſon took hold of the two middle pillars, upon which 
the houſe tood, and on which it was borne ups Judges. 
A religious hope does not only bear up the mind under her tuf+ 
ferings, but makes her rejoice in them. Addiſon, 
Some power invisible {upports his foul, 
Addiſon, 


Dryden's Fables. 


4 


— 


Garth, 


1 


And dart It wp in all its wonted greatneſs, 
9. mo keep afloat ; to keep from ſinking : ſometimes 


wel is Ule, vr lead; of tours A S... 
| 1 


ing to the loom, on which the web is gradually rolled 


1 Chron. | 


3. That part of a balance, at the ends of which the 


Whoſe beam ftands ſure, whoſe rightful cauſe prevails.” Shak. | 
ends, be both equal, the beam will be in horizontal fituation : but if | 


þ 


| 


The waters {ncreafed, and bare up the ark, and it was 
above the earth, _ ? 0 n TA ye 
10. To ſupport with propartionate ſtre | 
. that wy _ deat of labour and . have they 
more ſtrong can bear, 
e food. 1 Ar bath * ought u 
11. To carry in the mind, as love, hate. 
How did the open multitude reveal | | 
The wond'rous love they bear him under hand! 


They bare great faith and obedience to che kings, 2 a 
Darah, the eldeſt, bears a generous mind, 
But to implacable revenge inclin'd. Deyda, 
The coward bore the man immortal { 


| pit 
As for this gentleman, who is fond of her, bene . 
invincible hatred. Re”. a 
That inviolable love J Laar to the land of my nativity, — 

upon me to engage in fo bold an bg | $ 
13. To endure, as pain, without finking. | 
It was not an enemy that reproached me, then I could have born 

2 


it. . 
13. To ſuffer; to undergo, as puniſhment or N 
tune. , 
I have borne chaſtiſements, I will not offend 0 
That which was torn of beaſts I brought 2 vato thes, I. 
the loſs of it; of my hand didſt thou require it. Geneju 
14. To permit ; to ſuffer without reſentment. 1 
To reject all orders of the church which men have eſtablihyy 
is to think worſe of the laws of men, in this reſpect, than either 
_ judgment of wiſe men alloweth, or the law of «God itſelf wil 


Not the gods, nor angry Jove, will bear — 
Thy lawleſs wand' ring walks in upper alr. Dryde, 
15. To be capable of; to admit. | 
Being the ſon of one earl of Pembroke, and younger brother to 
another, who liberally ſupplied his expence, beyond what his an- 
nuity from his father could bear, *_ Clarmidu 
Give his thought either the ſame turn, if our tongue will bear 
it, or, if not, vary but the dreſs. . Dryda 
Do not charge your coins with more uſes than they can bur. 
It is the method of ſuch as love any ſcience, to diſcover all others 
init, | Addiſon on Medgk 
Had he not been eager to find miſtakes, he would not hay 

rained my works to ſuch a ſenſe as they will not beer. 
In all criminal caſes, the moſt favourable interpretation ſhould h, 
put upon words that they poſſibly can bear. | Swift, 

16. To produce, as fruit. | 
There be ſome plants that bear no flower, and yet bear fruit: 
there be ſome that bear flowers, and no fruit : there be ſome that 
bear neither flowers nor fruit. Bacon. 
They wing'd their flight aloft; then, ſtooping low, 
Perch'd on the double tree that bears the golden bough. 
Say, ſhepherd, ſay in what glad ſoil appears, — 8 
A wond'rous tree that ſacred monarchs bears. 


1 
. . — 
17. To bring forth, as a child. 
The queen that bore theey 
Oftner upon her knees than on her feet, 
Died every day ſhe liv'd, Shakeſprar, 
Ye know that my wife bare two ſons, Geng. 


What could the muſe herſelf that 2 bere, 
The muſe herſelf, for her enchanting ſon ? 
The ſame AEneas, whom fair Venus bore 
To fam'd Anchiſes on th' Idean ſhore. 
18. To give birth to; to be the native place of. 
| ere dwelt the man divine whom Samos 
But now ſelf-baniſh'd from his native ſhore, Drydes 
19. To poſſeſs, as power or honour. | 
n vice prevails, and impious men bear ſway, 
The poſt of honour is a private ſtation, Ae Cota, 
20. To gain; to win: commonly with away, 
As it more concerns the 'Turk than Rhodes, 
So may he with more facile queſtion bear it; 
For that it ſtands not in ſuch warlike brace. Shakeſpeare, 
Becauſe the Greek and Latin have ever borne away the preroga- 
tive from all other tongues, they ſhall ſerve as touchſtones to make 
our trials by. 5 Camda. 
Some think to bear it by ſpeaking a great word, and being per- 
emptory ; and go on, and take by admittance that which & 
cannot make good. s Baca. 
21. To maintain; to keep up. | 
He finds the pleaſure and credit of bearing a part In the conver- 
ſation, and of hearing his reaſons approved, Locks 


22. To ſupport any thing good or bad. 
1 was carried on to obſerve, how they did bear their fortunes, 


Milton, 


and how they did employ their times, Baca. 
23. To exhibit. 
Ye Trojan flames, your teſtimony Bear, 
What 1 perform'd and what I ſuffer d theres. Dryden, 
24. To be anſwerable for. | 
If I bring him not unto thee, let me bear the blame. Gti. 
O more than madmen ! you yourſelves ſhall bear 
The guilt of blood and ſacrilegious war. Dryda. 


25. To ſupply. 


What have you under your arm? Somewhat that will Gaar your 
charges in your pilgrimage ? * Dido 
26. To be the object of. This is unuſual. 
I'll be your father and your brother too; 

Let me but bear your love, I'll bear your cares. Shakeſpeare 

27. To behave; to act in ay character. 

| Some good inſtraRion give, 

How I may bear me here. Shakeſ; 
Hath he borne himſelf penitent in priſon? Shake/pearts 

28. To hold ; to reſtrain: with of: 
Do you ſuppoſe the Rate of this realm to be now ſo feeble, that 
it cannot bear M a greater blow than this ? Hayward. 
29. To impel; to urge; to puſh : with ſome particle 
noting the direction of the impulſe ; as, daun, en, 

back, forward. 
The reſidue were ſo diſordered as they could not conveniently 
fight or fly, and not only juſtled and bore du one another, but, 
in their confuſed tumbling back, brake a part of the ag 
Sir Jabs Hayward: 


| Contention, like a horſe 
Full of high feeding, madly hath broke looſe, 
And bears dexon all before him. Shakeſpeares 
Their broken oars, and floating planks, withſtand 
Their paſſage, while they labour to the land; 
And ebbing tides bear back upon th' uacertain ſand, Dryden» 
Now with a noiſeleſs gentle courſe 
It keeps within.the middle bed; 
Anon it lifts aloft the head, 
And bears deevn all before it with impetuous force. Dryden 
Truth is borne down, atteſtations neglected, the teſtimony o 
ſober perſons deſpiſed, Seoift» 
The hopes of enjoying the abbey lands would ſoon bear dewn 
all confiderations, and be an effectual incitement to their perver- 
fion. Swift. 
30. To conduct; to manage. | 
My hope is 
So to bear through, and out, the conſulſhip, 
As ſpite ſhall ne er wound you, though it may me» 
Ben Jene. 
31, 'To 


B E A 


* rn bear me hard ; but he loves Brutus. Shakeſpeare. 
Though he bear me hard, 

1 yet muſt do him right. Ben Jonſon. 

Theſe men bear hard upon the ſuſpected party, purſue her cloſe 

through all her windings, Addiſon. 


-2. Jo incite ; to animate. a 

= But confidence then bore thee on; ſecure 
Either to meet no danger, or to find 1 
Matter of glorious trial, hon. 


J bear a body. A colour is ſaid to bear a body in 


ainting, when it is capable of being ground ſo fine, 


and mixing with the oil ſo entirely, as to ſeem only 
a very thick oil of the ſame colour. 
34. To bear date. 'To carry the mark of the time when 
any thing was written. | 2 To 
35 1 o bear a price. To have a certain value, 
35. To bear in hand. To amuſe with falſe pretences ; 
to deceive. ns: | 
Your daughter, whom ſhe bore in band to love 
With ſuch integrity, ſhe did confeſs, 
Was as a ſcorpion to her ſight. Sbaleſpeare. 
His ſickneſs, age, and impotence, 
Was falſely borne in band, Shakeſpeare. 


He repaired to Bruges, deſiring of the ſtates of Bruges to enter 
aceably into their town, with a retinue fit for his eſtate ; and 
Tbs them in hand, that he was to communicate with them of 
matters of great importance, for their good. Bacon. 
It is no wonder, that ſome would bear the world in hand, that 
the apoſtle's deſign and meaning is for preſbytery, though his words 
are for Ry: T South. 
. To bear off. To carry away. 
* 1 wrt LP" thee as a father, if 
Thou bear my life off hence. 
The ſun views halt the earth on either way, 
And here brings on, and there bears off the day. 
Give but the word, we'll ſnatch this damſel up, 
And bear 2 4 . 
ſoul grows deſperate. 
I'll bear her . 3 A. Philips. 
To bear out. To ſupport ; to maintain; to defend. 
1 hope your warrant will bear out the deed. Shakeſpeare. 
I can once or twice a quarter bear out a knave againſt an honeſt 
man. 5 Shakeſpeare. 
Changes are never without danger, unleſs the prince be able to 


Sbaleſpear e. 
Creech, 


38. 


Company only can bear a man out in an ill thing. South, 
I doubted whether that occafion could bear me out in the con- 
fidence of giving your ladyſhip any farther trouble. Temple. 
To BEAR, v. u. 
1. Jo ſuffer pain. 
SBtranger, ceaſe thy care; 
Wiſe is the ſoul; but man is born to beay 2 
Jove weighs affairs of earth in dubious ſcales, - 
And the good ſuffers while the bad prevails. Pope. 
They bore as heroes, but they fett as man. Pope. 
2. To be patient, : 
I cannot, cannot bear; tis paſt, tis done; 
Periſh this impious, this deteſtcd ſon ! Dryden, 


3. To be fruitful or prolifick. 
A fruit tree hath been blown up almoſt by the roots, and ſet up 
again, and the next year beay excecdingly. Bacon. 
Betwixt two ſeaſons comes th' auſpicious airy 
This age to bloſſom, and the next to bear. 
Melons on beds of ice are taught to bear, 
5 And, ſtrangers to the ſun, yet ripen here. 
4. To take effect; to ſucceed, | 
Having pawned a full ſuit of clothes for a ſum of money, which 
my operator aſſured me was the laſt he ſhould want to bring all 
our matters to bear. Guardian. 
5. To act in any character. 
5 Inſtruct me 
How I may formally in perſon bear 
Like a true friar, Shakeſpeare. 
6. To tend; to be directed to any point: with a par- 


Dryden. 


Granville. 


ticle to determine the meaning; as, 2, away, on- 


avard, 


The oily drops, ſwimming on the ſpirit of wine, moved reſtleſsly 
to and fro, ſometimes bearing up to one another, as if all were to 
unite into one body; and then falling off, and continuing to ſhift 

. Bo les 
Never did men more joyfully obey, E 
Or ſooner underſtood the lign to fly: 


With ſuch alacrity they bore awvay. Dryden. 
Whoſe navy like a ſtiff-tretch'd cord did ſhew, 
Till he bore in, and bent them Into flight. 


Dryden, 


On this the hero fix'd an oak in ſight, 
The mark to guide the mariners aright : 
To bear with this, the ſeamen ſtretch their oars, 
Then round the rock they ſteer, and ſeek the former 
: Dryden. 


In a convex mirrour, we view the figures and all other nes, 
Which bcar out with more life and ſtrength than nature itſelf, 


ſhores, 


| D 
7+ To act as an impellent, opponent, or as a reciprocal 
Power: generally with the particles pox or againſt, 


e were encounter'd by a mighty rock 
Which being violently 3 u 0 neg 


Our helpleſs ſhip was (plitted in the midſt. 


Shak res 
Upon the tops of mountains, the air which bcars . 
r e quickfilver is leſs preſſed, Boyle. 


e ſides bearing one 


cloſe at the bottoms. * 


againſt the other, they could not 


6 g | Burnet. 
As a lion, bounding in his way, 
With force augmented bears ainſt bs prey, 
— to ſeize, s Dryden. 
uſe 


operations to be performed by the teeth require a 
conſiderable ſtrength in the inftraments which move the lower jaw, 
nature hath provided this with trong muſcles, to make it bear forci- 
bly againſt the upper jaw. | 

The weight of the body doth bear 


Pu, 4 

oft upon the knee joints, in 

es gs up z and moſt upen the muſcles er the thighs, in com- 

. | * Wilkins, 

The waves of the ſca hear violently and rapidly upon ſome ſhares, 

the waters being pent up by the land, Broome, 
8. To act upon, | 

pinola, with his ſhot, di 
upon the walle, 0% PLN hos ins who pppeane! 


9, To be ſituated with 
mountain bears weſt of the romontory. 


lo. To bear up. To ſtand firm without fallin 
0 z not 
to link ; not to faint or fail. 5 
0 lo 
Will bear up with this 3 ſo long 


I daily vow to uſe! 0 
* ee A - Pug it 
Wy a 
* greatneſs of 
The conſciouſneſi 
2 


6 


reſpe& to other places; as, this 


Shakeſpeare, 
may ſpeak of themſelves with dignity 3 . 


ſoul, that they bear up againſt the ſtorms o 
Broome. 


of integrity, the ſenſe of a life ſpent in doing 
man to bear up under any change of circum- 
; £ Atterbury. 


bear cut his actions by power. ir J. Hayward, 
Quoth Sidrophel, I do not doubt . 
To find friends that will bear me out. Hudibras. | 


When our commanders and ſoldiers were raw and unexperienced, 
we loſt battles and towns yet We bore wp then, as the French 
do now; nor was there any thing deciſive in their ſucceſſes, Swift. 

11. To bear with. To endure an unpleaſing _ | 

They are content to bear with my abſence and folly, idney. 
Though I muſt be content to bear with thoſe that ſay you are 
reverend grave men; yet they lie deadly, that tell you, you have 
good faces. Shakeſpeare. 

| Look you lay home to himg _. 7 
Tell him his pranks have been too broad to bear 2vith. Shak. 


Bear <vith me then, if lawful what I aſk. ilton. 
BEAR. u. / [bena, Saxon; uu, Lat.] 
1. A rough ſavage animal. 
Some have falſely reported, that bears bring their young into 


the world ſhapeleſs, and that their dams lick them into form. The 
dams go no longer than thirty days, and generally produce five 
young ones. In the winter, they lie hid and aſleep, the male for 
days, and the female four months; and fo ſoundly for the firſt 
fourteen days, that blows will not wake them. In the ſleepy ſea - 
ſon, they are ſaid to have no nouriſhment but from licking their 
feet. This animal Has naturally an hideous look, but when en- 
raged it is terrible z and, as rough and ſtupid as it ſeems to be, it 
is capable of diſcipline ; it leaps, dances, and plays a thouſand little 
tricks at the ſound of a trumpet. They abound in Poland. In the 
remote northern countries the ſpecies is white. - Ca 
Call hither to the take my two brave bears, 

Bid Saliſbury and Warwick come to me. 

Are theſe thy bears ? we'll bait thy bears to death, 

And manacle the bearward in their chains, 

Thou'dſt ſhun a bear; 
But if thy flight lay tow'rd the raging ſea, 
Thou'dſt meet the bear i“ th* mouth. 


Shakeſpeare, 


I er bear; in the tail of the /e/er bear, is the pole- 
ſtar, 
Een then when Troy was by the Greeks o'erthrown, 

The bear oppos'd to bright Orion ſhone. Creech, 
BEAR-BIN D. #. / A ſpecies of bindweed. 
BEAR-PLY. n. . [from bear and fly.) An inſeQ. 

There be of flies, caterpillars, canker-flies, and bearflies. 

| Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
BeAR-GARDEN, #. /; [from bear and garden. ] 
1. A place in which bears are kept for ſport. 
Hurrying me from the play-houſe, and the ſcenes there, to the 


bear- garden, to the apes, and aſſes, and tygers. Stilling fleet. 
2. Any place of tumult or miſrule, 

I could not forbear going to a place of renown for the gallantry 

of Britons, namely to the Ae Helfern, 


BEAR-GARDEN. adj, A word uſed in familiar or low 
phraſe for rude or turbulent; as, a bear- garden fellow z 
that is, a man rude enough to be a proper frequenter 
of the bear- garden. Bear-garden ſport, is uſed for 
groſs inelegant entertainment, 


Bear's-BREECH, . / [acanthus.] The name of a plant. 
The ſpecies are, 1. The ſmooth-leaved garden bear'i-breech. 
2. The prickly bear's-breech. 3. The middle bear's-breech, with 
ſhort ſpines, Se. The firſt is uſed in medicine, and is ſuppoſed 
to be the mollis acantbus of Virgil. The leaves of this plant are 
cut upon the capitals of the Corinthian pillars, and were formerly 
in great eſteem with the Romans. Miller. 
Brar's-BAR, or Auricula, [auricula ur, Lat.] The 
name of a plant. 
Brar's-EAR, or Sanicle. [cortuſa, Lat.] A plant. 
BEAR“s- FOOT. 2. / A ſpecies of hellebore. 
Be AR's-WORT. 2. /. An herb. 
BEARD. 1. / [beand, Saxon. ] 
1. The hair that grows on the lips and chin, 
Ere on thy chin the ſpringing beard began 
To ſpread a doubtful down, and promiſe man. Prior. 
2. Beard is uſed for the face; as, to do any thing to a 
man's beard, is to do it in defiance, or to his face 
 Rail'd at their covenant, and jeer'd 
| Their rev'rend perſons to my beard. Hudibras. 
3. Beard is uſed to mark age or virility; as, he has a 
long beard, means he is old. . 
This ancient ruffian, Sir, whoſe life I have ſpared 1 ſuit of his 


grey beard. hakeſpeare, 
Some thin remains of chaſtity appear'd 
Ev'n under Jove, but Jove without a beard. Dryden 
Would it not be inſufferable for a profeſſor to have his au- 
thority, of forty years ſtanding, confirmed by general tradition 
and a reverend beard, overturned by an upſtart noveliſt? Locke, 
4. Sharp pricing growing upon the ears of corn. 
The ploughman loſt his ſweat, and the green corn 


Hath rotted ere its youth attain'd a beard, Shakeſptare, 
A certain farmer complained, that the beards of his corn cut the 
reapers and threſhers fingers. | L' Eftrange. 


5. A barbon an arrow, 


6. The beard or chuck of a horſe, is that part which 
bears the curb of the bridle. Farrier's Die, 
To BraRD. v. a, [from beard.] 
1. To take or pluck by the beard, in contempt or anger. 
No man ſo potent breathes upon the ground, 
But 1 will beard him. a + Shakeſpeare. 
2. To oppoſe to the face ; to ſet at open defiance. 


He, whenſoever he ſhould ſwerve from duty, may be able ta 
beard him. Spenſer. 


I have been bearded by boys. ores 
The deſign of utterly extirpating monarchy and epiſcopacy, the 
preſbyterians alone begun, continued, and would have ended, if 
they had not been bearded by that new party, with whom they could 
not agree about dividing the ſpoil, Swift, 
BRA DED. adj, [from beard.] 
1. Having a beard. | 
Think every bearded fellow, that's but yok'd, 


May draw with. you, Shakeſpeare, 
Old prophecies foretel our fall at hand, 
When bearded men in floating caſtles land, Dryden, 
2. Having ſharp prickles, as corn. 
5 As when a field 
Of Ceres, ripe for harveſt, waving bends 
Her bearded grove of cars, which way the wind 
Sways them, | Milton, 
The fierce virago 
Flew o'er the field, nor hurt the bearded grain, Dryden, 
3. Barbed or jagged. | 5 
Thou ſhould'ſt have pull'd the ſecret from my breaſt, 


Torn out the bearded ſteel to give me reſt» 
Be*ARDLEsS. adj, [from beard.] 
1. Without a beard. 
There are ſome coins of Cunobelin, king of Eſſex and Middle. 

ſex, with a beardleſs image, inſcribed Cunobelin, 
2. Youthful, 
And, as young ftriplings whip the top for ſport 
On the ſmooth pavement of an empty court, 

The wooden engine flies and whirls about, 


Dryden. 


. 


- 


Admir'd with clamours of the beardleſs rout, Dryden. 
Bz'arER. n. / [from To bear.] 
1. A carrier of any thing, who conyeys any thing from 


| one place or perſon to another, | 


Shake ſpeare. 


2. The name of two conſtellations, called the greater and | 


| 3. [In architecture.] Bearing of a piece of timber, with 


* * 


B E A 


Not ſhriving time allow 

* Forgive the bearer of unhappy news; 

Your alter'd father openly puriues | 
Your ruin. | Dryden. 
No gentleman ſends a ſervant with a meſſage, without endeavour- 
ing to put it into terms brought down to the capacity of the bearer. . 


b | ; Swift, s 
2. One employed in carrying burthens. 
And he let threeſcore and ten thouſand of them to be bearers of 


burdens. ' Fi 2 Chronicles, 
3. One who wears any thing. 5 
Ly O may | 
When thou doſt pinch thy bearer, thou doſt fit 
Like a rich armour worn in heat of day, 
That ſcalds with ſafety. 


| Shakeſpcares 
4. One who carries the body to the grave. 8 
5. A tree that yields its produce. 


This way of procuring autumnal roſes, in ſome that are good 
bearers, will ſucceed, 


le, 
Reprune apricots, ſaving the young ſhoots z for the raw . 
commonly eriſh, _ Evelyn. 
6. [In architeQure.] b poſt or brick wall raiſed up 
between the ends of a piece of timber, to ſhorten its 
bearing or to prevent its bearing with the whole 
weight at the ends only. 


4 [Jn heraldry.] A ſupporter. _ 
E'ARHERD. #. % [from bear and herd, as ſhepherd 
from /heep.]- A man that tends bears: 
He that is more than a youth, is not for mez and he that is leſs 
than a man, I am not for him; therefore I will even take ſixpence 
in earneſt of the bearberd, and lead his apes into bell. Shakeſpeare. 
Br'ariNnG. 7. /. [from bear. 
1. The fite or place of any thing with reſpect to ſome- 
thing elle. | I 
But of this frame, the bearing and the ties, 
The ſtrong connections, nice dependencies, 
Gradations juſt, has thy pervading ſoul 
Look'd through ? or-can a part contain the whole ? 
2. Geſturez mien; behaviour. 
That is Claudio; I know him by his bearing. 


P oe. 


Shaleſpeare 


carpenters, is the ſpace either between the two fixt 
extremes thereof, or between one extreme and a poſt 
or wall, trimmed up between the ends, to ſhorten its 
bearing. Ng Builder's Diet. 
BEr'ARWARD. n./. (from bony and ward.] A keeper of 
bears, 
We'll bait thy bears to death, | 

And manacle the bearzard in their chains. Shakeſpeare. 
The bear is led after one manner, the multitude after another; 
the bearward leads but one brute, and the mountebank leads a 


thouſand. L' Eftrange. 
BEAST. . / 1 e, Fr. beftia, Lat.] | | 
1ſtinguiſhed from birds, inſects, fiſhes, 


1. An animal, 
and man. 
The man that once did ſell the lion's ſkin 
While the beaſt liv'd, was kill'd with hunting him. Shakeſp. 
| Beaſts of chaſe are the buck, the doe, the fox, the martern, and 
the roe, Beaſt of the foreſt are the hart, the hind, the hare, the 
boar, and the wolf. Beaſts of warren are the hare and cony. Cowell. 
2. An irrational animal, oppoſed to man; as, man and 
bea . : | 
/ I dare do all that may become a man; 
Who dares do more, is none. 
— What beaſt was 't then 
That made you break this enterprize to me? Macbeth. 
Medea's charms were there, Cicean feaſts, 
With bowls that turn'd enamour'd youths to beaſts, Dryden. 
3. A brutal ſavage man; a man acting in any manner 
unworthy of a reaſonable creature, | 
To BrasT. v. 4. A term at cards, 
Br'asTINGs, See BresTINGS, TE 
Br"a$TLINESS, 7. / [from beaftly.) Brutality z practice 
of any kind contrary to the rules of kumanity. 
They held this land, and with their filthineſs 
Polluted this ſame gentle ſoil long time; 
| That their own mother loath'd their beaſtlineſs, 
And *gan abhor her brood's unkindly crime. Fairy Queen. 
Bs"ASTLY. adj, [from beaſt.) ; 
1. Brutal; contrary to the nature and dignity of man. 
It is uſed commonly as a term of reproach. 
Wouldſt thou have thyſelf fall in the confuſion of men, or re- 
main a beaſt with beaſts ?—Ay-——a beaſtiy ambition. Shakeſpeare. 
You beaſtiy knave, know you no reverence? Ming Lear. 
With lewd, prophane, and beaſtiy phraſe, 
To catch the world's looſe laughter, or vain gaze. Ng . 
It is charged upon the gentlemen of the army, that the bea/ 
vice of drinking to exceſs hath been lately, from their example, 
reſtored among us. Swift. 
2, Having the nature or form of beaſts, 
Beaſtiy divinities, and droves of gods. Prior, 
To BEAT. v. a. preter, beat; part. paſl, beat, or beaten, 
[battre, French. ] 


1. To ſtrike; to knock ; to lay blows upon, 


So fight I, not as one that beateth the air. 1 Corinthians. 
He ray'd with all the madneſs of deſpair 
He roar'd, he beat his breaſt, he tore his hair, Dryden. 


2. To puniſh with ſtripes or blows. 
They 've choſe a conſul that will from them take 
Their liberties z make them of no more voice 
Than dogs, that are often beat for barking. Shakeſpeare. 


Miſtreſs Ford, good heart, is beaten black and blue, that you can- 
not ſce a white ſpot about her. 


| Shakeſpeare. 
There is but one fault for which children ſhould be beaten; and 
that is obſtinacy or rebellion, | kts 
3. To ſtrike an inſtrument of muſick, 
Bid them come forth and hear, 
Or at their chamber door I'll beat the drum, 
Till it cry, ſleep to death. Shakeſpeates 


4. ** break; to bruiſe; to ſpread; to comminute by 
OWS. 
The people gathered manna, and ground it in mills, or beat it 
a mortar, and baked it. Numbers, 
They did beat the gold into thin plates, and cut it into wires, to 


work it. Exodus. 

They ſave the laborious work of beating of hemp, by making the 
axletree of the main wheel of their corn mills longer than ordinaty, 
and placing of pins in them, to raiſe large hammers like thoſe uſed 
for paper and fulling mills, with which chey bear moſt of their hemp. 


Mortimer. 


— 


| Neſtor furniſhed the gold, and he bent it into leaves, ſo that he 


had occaſion to uſe his anvil and hammer. 
. To ſtrike buſhes or 
roule game. | 

It is ſtrange how long ſome men will lie in wait. to „ and 


how many other matters they will bear over to come near its Bacon, 
hen from the cave thou riſe with the day 


Broomes 


5 ground, or make a motion ta 


Prior. 


| 


To beat the woods, and rouſe the bounding prey. 
| : Togethu 


He Thould the bearers put to ſudden death, FR — 
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8. 'To batter with engines of war, 


Together let us beat this ample field, h | 
Try what the open, what the covert yield. Pope, 


6. To threſh ; to drive the corn out of the huſk. 


She gleancd in the field, and beat out that ſhe had gleaned. 
Ruth, ii. 17. 


7. To mix things by long and frequent agitation, 


By long beating the white of an egg with a lump of alum, you 
may bring it lats white curds. "y b B 4 e 


And he beat down the tower of Penuel, and New the men of 
the city. | Judge, vill. 17. 


9. J daſh as water, or bruſh as wind. 


Beyond this flood a frozen continent 
Lies dark and wild; beat with perpetual ftorms 
Of whirlwind and dire hall. Milton. 
With tempeſts heat, and to the winds a ſcorn, Roſcommon. 
While winds and ſtorms his lofty forehead bear, 
The common fate of all that 's high or great. Denbam, 
As when a lion in the midnight hours, 
Feat by rude blaſts, and wet with wint'ry ſhow'rs, 
Deſcends terrifick from the mountain's brows. Pope. 
10. To tread a path. 
While I this unexampled taſk eſſay, 
Paſs awful gulfs, and boat my painful way, 
CeleMal dove | divine afliftance bring. Blackmore, 
11. To make a path by marking it with tracks. 
He that will know the truth of things, mult leave the common 
and beaten track, © Locks. 
12. To conquer; to ſubdue ; to vanquiſh, 
If Hercules and Lichss play at dice, 
Which is the better man J Ihe greater throw 
N. turn by fortune from the weaker hand! 
0 is Alcides beaten by his page. Shakeſpeare. 
You ſouls of geeſe, 1 
That bear the ſhapes of men, how have you run 
From ſlaves that apes would beat / Shakeſpeare, 
Five times, Marcius, 
1 have fought with thee, ſo often haſt thou beat me. Shakeſps 
| have difcern'd the foe ſecurely lie, 
To proud to fear a beaten enemy. \. Dryden. 
The common people of Lucca are firmly perſuaded, that one 
Lucqueſe can bear five Florentines, Addiſon, 
Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, joining his (hips to thoſe of the Syra- 
culans, beat the Carthaginians at ſeas Arbuthnet, 
13. Jo haraſs ; to over-labour, | 
It de no point of wiſdom for a man to beat his brains, and ſpend 
his ſpirits, about things Impoſſible, Hakewill, 
And av in priſons mean rogues bear 
Hemp, for the ſervice of the great z 
do Whacum beat his dirty brains 


'T' advance his maſter's tame and gains, Hudibras. 
Why any one ſhould waſte his time, and beat his head, about the 
Latin grammar, who does not intend to be a critick, Locke, 


14. J lay, or preſs, as ſtanding corn by hard weather. 
Her own ſhall bleſs her; 
Her foes ſhake like a field of beutzn corny | | 

And hang their heads with (orrow. Shakeſpeare. 
15, To depreſs; to crulh by re; eated oppoſition : uſu- 

ally with the particle %. | 
Albelt a pardon was proclaimed, touching any ſpeech tending to 
treaſon, yet could not the boldneſy be beaten denon either with that 


ſeverity, or with this lenlty be abated, Hayward. 

Our warrivurs propagating the French language, ut the ſame 

dime ay are beating desen their power, Addiſon. 
neh an unlook'd- for ftorm of ills falls on me, 


It beats doxon all my ſtrength. Addiſon. 


16, Jo drive by violence: with a particle. | 
Twice have 1 fally'd, and was twice beat back, Dryden. 
He that proceeds upon other principles in his inquiry, does at 
lea(t poſt himſelf in a party, Which he will not quit Kill he be you 
outs oc Ke. 
He cannot beat It ent of his head, but that it was a cardinal 
who ple Red hie pocket. Addiſon. 
The younger part of mankind might be beat off from the belief 
of the molt Important points even of natural reltglon, by the im- 
pudont jeſts of a profane wit. . Muti. 
17. J move with fluttering agitation. 
, 'Ihiice have 1 beat the wing, and rid with night 
About the world, Dryden, 
18, To beat denen. 'T'o endeavour by treaty to leſſen the 
price demanded, 
Surveys rich moveables with curious eye, 
Beats devon the price, and threatens ill te buy. Dryden. 
She perſuaded him to truſt the renegado with the money he had 
brought over for their rantom 3 as not queſtioning but he would 


19. To beat dau. Lo link or lefſen the value. 


Ulury beats doxwn the price of land; for the employment of mo- 


ney is chiefly either merchandizing vr purchaſing z and uſury way- 
w both, Bacon, 
20. Yo beat vp, To attack ſuddenly ; to alarm. 
hey lay In that quiet poſture, without making the leaſt impreſ- 

tion upon the enemy by beating vp his quarters, which might 
valily have bern done, Ci. 
Will fancies he Maul never have been the man he 1s, had not 

he knocked down conſtables, and beat wp a lewd woman's quarters, 
when he was a young tellow, Adifon. 


. To beat the hoop, Lo walk; to go on foot, 


Yo Brat, vn, 
1. Jo move in a pulſatory manner. 
| would gladly underſtand the formation of a foul, and fre it 


deut the tivit confeloaua pulle, Colliers 
2, Lo daſh as a Rood or ſtorm, — 
Public envy ſeemeth to dat chiefly upon miniſters, Bacon, 
Vous ar which does no fear of thunder knows 
Sos rawhing tempetts valnly Ave below, Dryden, 
One kes many Mallee (paces worn in the bottoms of the rocks, 


a+ they av wore 64 lets able to refilt the imprefſiong, of the water 
that et agalnit them Addijons 


1. Lo knock at a door. 
"The wen of the city betet the houſe round about, and beat at the 


door, and tpake to the matter of the houſe, Judges. 
4. lo move with frequent repetitions of the ſame act or 
ltroke, | 
No pulte hall keep 
His nat'ral progrets, but ſurceate to beats Sdateſpeares 
My wmp rats pulte does regularly deat ; 
Feet and be Latiefy's Dryden, 
A man's heart sent, and the blood clreviatry, which It is not 


In is power, by any thought or volition, to top, Lee 
$. Toe thivb : 16 be in agitation, as a fore ſwelling. 
A turn os two IL walk, 
T6 ill my betting minds Shaken! es 
6, To RuQuate ; to be in agitation. 
'The tempeſt in iny wind 
Doth from my Wakes take all teeling elle, 
Save Wont att there 2 Shatypeares 
„„ To ty different ways z to ſearch: With abexr. 
| al always Geuting cet in my thoughts tor fomething that 


may tn ne the benefit of ray gear COUNtTy mens * et}, "4 
To find an honen man, 1 Ave et, 
Aud eee him, court him, praite him, in of out, 1 6 e 


. le att vpon with violence. 


{ 


: 
i 
i 


beat deten the terms of its Addiſon. 


| 


| 


N 


e e bas bpon the head of Jonah, that he fainted, and | 3, The part of a helmet that covers the face. [ba 


| 1 „ Blefſedneſs ; felicity ; happineſs : commonly uſed and orators : that it is a very pleaſant and lovely object to behold, 


BEA FRO 


wiſhed in hitnſelf to die. Jenab. 


wiere, Fr. 
9. To ſpeak frequently ; to repeat; to enforce by re. f His dreadful hideous head, 
petition ; with upon. | Cloſe couched onithe beawer, ſeem'd to throw 
We are drawn on into a larger ſpeech, by reaſon of their ſo From flaming mouth bright ſparkles fiery red. Spenſer 
great carneſtneſs, who beat more and. more upon thele laſt alleged | Big Mars teems bankrupt in their beggar'd hoſt, 
words, ; | | Hooker. And faintly through a ruſty beaver peeps. „ Shakeſpeare 
How frequently and fervently doth the ſcripture beat upon this He was lain upon a courſe at tilt, the ſplinters of the ſtaff goin⸗ 
cauſe | b]’. in at his beaver, 


Bacen, 
10. To beat up ; as, to beat up for ſoldiers. The word | Bz"avereD. adj. [from beaver.) Covered with : 
u ſeems redundant, but enforces the ſenſe ; the tech-“ beaver; wearing a beaver. 
nical term being, to rai/e ſoldiers. BY 4 e bats — 
Bear. part. paſſive. [from the verb. . Ferne Snack Pep. 
* Tale * by ſtorms to / Wh Brau N adj. [from beau. Befittin a beau 3 foppiy) 
Twere madneſs ſhould 1 venture out once more. Diyden. Brau'T&OVUs. adj, [from beauty.) Fair; elegant, 


BEAT. #, J. [from the verb.] | form; 22 to the ſight ; beautiful. This wy; 
1. Stroke, | is chiefly poetical. We 
2. Manner of ſtriking. I can, Petruchio, help thee to g wiſe, K-00 
Albeit the buſe and treble trings of a vlol be tuned to an uniſon, With wealth enough, and young, and beauteouss Shakeſpeare, 
yet the former will till make a bigger ſound than the latter, as Alas! not hoping to ſubdue, 
making a broader beat upon the air, Crew. I only to the flight aſpir d _ 
He, with a caveleſs beat, | 7 To keep the beauteous foe in view, | 
$truck out the mute creation at a heat. Dryden. Fl Was all the glory 1 defir'd, Prur. 
3. Manner of being fruck ; as, the ear of the pulſe, | Baur OSL V. adv. [from beauteous.] In a beau- 
E teous manner; in a manner pleaſing to the ſight; 
B&ATEN, part, adj. [from To beat,] beautifully, x 
What makes you, Sir, ſo late abroad Look upon pleaſures not upon that fide that is next the ſun, or 
Without a guide, and this no beaten road? Dryden. | where he look beauteor ſly ; that is, as they come towards Zou to 
BAT ER. x. / from beat.] * n \#-gr „ ; 1 ayler, 
1. An inſtrument with which any thing is comminuted | B*av TEovIN e355, . % [from Sea.] The fue 
or mingled. | or quality of being beauteous ; beauty. 
Beat ail your mortar with a beater three or four times over, be- 8 e _ leſs ne ha 
fore you ule it; for thereby you incorporate the land and lime well The gentiles fram « them gods and goddelies. Dome, 
together. Minen. | BEAUTIFUL, adj, [from beauty and full.) Fair; hay. 
2. A perſon much given to blows. ing the qualities that conſtitute beauty. | 
The beſt ſchoolmatter of our time was the greateſt beater, He ſtole away and took by ſtrong hand all the beautiful women 
| Aſebam's Schoolmaſter. in his time. Raleigh, 


BeaT1i'FICAL, |] adj. [beatificus, low Lat. from beatus, The moſt important part of painting, is to know what is moſ 
- 1 ' o i | 4 1 i o . 
Breari'rick. | happy.] That which has the power of beautifut in nature, and moſt proper for that art; that which is the 


S R 7 5 molt beautiful, is the moſt noble ſubject : ſo, in poetry, tragedy j 
making happy, or completing fruition ; blitsful. It] more 72 than comedy, dren the perſons 2 n 
is uſed only of heavenly fruition after death, the poet inſtructs, and conſequently the inſtructions of more beneſt 
Admiring the riches of heaven's pavement to mankind. Drydes 

Than aught divine or holy elſe, enjoy'd Beautiful looks are rul'd by fickle minds, 
In viſion beatificks Milton. And ſummer ſeas are turn'd by ſudden winds, ny. 


It is alſo their telicity to have no faith z for enjoying the beati-BTAUTTITUILL Y. adv. from beautiful.) In a beauti. 

fical viſion in the fruition of the object of faith, they have received ful manner. . 

the full eyacuation of It, Brown's Fulgar Errours. No longer ſhall the boddice, aptly lac'd 

We may contemplate upon the greatneſs and ſtrangeneſs of the From thy full boſom to thy nn waiſt 

beatifick viſion z how a created eye ſhould be fo fortified, as to bear That air and harmony of ſhape expreſs F 

all thoſe glories that ſtream from the fountain of uncreated 2 Fine by degrees, and beautifully leis. - Prize 
3 % BRAU“ TIruI Ness. u. / [from beautiful.) The qua 

BraTiyiCALLY, adv. [from beatifical.] In ſuch a lity of being beautiful; beauty; excellence of form, 

manner as to complete happineſs, 


Boatifically to behold the face of God, in the fulneſs of wiſdom, | * * wet DA rd [from beauty.] Fo adorn ; to 
righteoulneſs, and peace, is bleliednefs no way incident unto the | EMPEILIN 3 to deck; to grace ; to add beauty to. 
creatures beneath man. Hakewill, Never was ſorrow more {weetly ſet forth; their taces ſeeming 

BrATiyriCa'TION. . * from beatifick.] A term in 5 their ſortow, than their ſorrow to cloud the a. 
the Romiſh church, diſtinguithed from canonization, | © ga Hayward, 


© Fog x Sulliceth not that we are brought to Rome 
Beatification is an acknowledgment made by the popes To e thy We cad pions, » 
re 


that the perſon beatified is in heaven, and there Capt:ve to thee and to thy Roman yoke ? Ila beſpcart, 
may be reverenced as bleſſed; but is not a eonceſ- Page OO to beautify the earth alone, e 
ſion of the honours due to ſaints, which are conferred | - >. fowl bib wow 
b eanonization. ; | Th' extended earth, and beautify her face. Blackmer, 
To BEA”TIFY. v. a. [beatifico, Lat.] There is charity and juſticez and the one ſerves to heighten 
1. To make happy; to blets with the completion of | nd Scautify the other. We Arterbwy, 
celeſtial enjoyment. . To Brau'"TiFY. v. 2. To grow beautiful; to advance 
The ule of [piritual conference is unimaginable and unſpeakable, in beauty, ; 
ES free and unreſtrained, bearing an image of that conver- It muſt be a proſpect pleaſing to God himſelf, to ſee his crea- 
lation h is among angels and beatificd ſaints. Hammond. | tion for ever beautifying in his eyes, and drawing nearer to him by 
We ſhall know him to be the fulleſt good, the neareſt to us, and | greater degrees of retemblance, Adu iſan. 
hw moſt certain; and, conlequently, the moit bat Hing of all P BEAU”TY. . /. [ beauts, F Nel ä 
others. | Bran, Sr 


1 wiſh 1 had the wings of an angel, to have aſcended into Para- bo Os 28 of graces, or proportion of parts, 
alle, and to have bcheld the forms of thoſe bearified ſpirits, from | Which pleaſes the eye. 


which 1 might have copied my archangel. Dryden. Beauty conſiſts of a certain compoſition of colour and figure, 
2. To ſettle the character of any perſon, by a publick | fins delight in the beholder, Locks 
x , 4 Your beauty was the cauſe of that effect, 
acknowledgment that he is received in heaven, : 
. . Your beauty, that did haunt me in my ſleep.— 
though he 1s not inveſted with the dignity of a ſaint. If 1 thought that, I tell thee, homicide, 
Over againſt this church ſtands an hoſpital, erected by a ſhoe- "Theſe nails ſhould rend that beauty from my cheeks. Shake 


maker, who has been beatified, though never fainted, Addiſon. Beauty is beſt in'a body that hath rather dignity of pretence 
BrATING, n. /. [from beat.) Correction; puniſh- than beauty of aſpect. The beautiful prove accomplithed, but not 


mont by blows, | of great ſpirit, and ſtudy for the moſt part rather behaviour than 
Playwright, convict of publick wrongs to men, 


a virtue. Bac. 
Takes private beatings, and begins again. „ Yann, The heft part of bcauty is that which a picture cannot expreſs. 


f X Bacon. 
Bra'riruDE. . £ beatitudo, Lat,] Of the bearty of the eye 1 ſhall ſay little, leaving that tv poe(s 
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of the joys of heaven. - hg conſider the figure, colours, ſplendour of it, is the leaſt I can 4's 
The end of that government, and of all men's aims, is agreed to | 7? 55 ; : ; 7 
be beatitude, that is, his being completely well. . 3 view ee twining branches with delight, 5 1 
The is the nage and little repreſentation of heaven; It Is fi-, A Ml: „Eq of the pleaſing fight. ** 1 
tude in pleture. | Taylor, | ** articular grace, feature, or ornament, = 
He ſet out the felicity of his heaven, by the delights of ſenſe 3; ., The ancient pieces are beautiful, becauſe they reſemble the Js. 6 
lightly packing over the accompliſhment of the ſoul, and the beati-. tier of nature; and nature will ever be beautiful, which reſembic : 
twde of that part which earth and viſibilities too weakly affect. thoſe beauties of antiquity. Dry 


Brown's Vulgar Errours, Wherever you place a patch, you deſtroy a beauty. Ad di/ons 

2. A declaration of bleſſedneſs made by our Saviour to] 3* Any thing more eminently excellent than the tel 
particular virtues, of that with which it is united, 

Brav. a. / | bean, Fr. It is founded like bo, and has 79. gave ws ant veenion of wimng backwarY on fome beau 


of my author in his former books, Drydene 
often the French plural beaux, ſounded us boes, A With incredible pains have I endeavoured to copy the fevers 
man of dreſs ; a man whoſe great Care is to deck his | beauties of the ancient and modern hiſtorians. Arbuthni 
perſon, | 4. A beautiful perſon, 
What will not haue attempt to pleaſe the falt? Dryden, Remember that Pellean conquerour, 
The water nymphs are too unkind 4 A youth, how all the beaxties of the eaſt 
To Vill'roy ; are the land nymphs o? | He lightly view'd, and lightly overpals'd. | Nilas. 
And fly they all, at once combin'd What can thy ends, malicious beauty, be ? 
To ſhame a general, and a beay = Prior. Can he, who kill'd thy brother, live tor thee ? D. ydte. 


You will become the delight of nine lautes in ten, and the envy | Ty Bruau'ty. v. a. from the noun, ] To adora ; to 


of ninety-nine deaxx in a hundred, ; St. beautify; to embellith : not in uſe 
BDA AVI, . % [bievre, French; fiber] The hatlot's check, beaucied with plaſt'ring art, 


1. An animal, otherwiſe named the caſer, amphibious, I: not more ugly to the thing that helps it, ' 
and remarkable for his art in building his habita- B Than is my deed to your moſt painted word, 3 
tion z of which many wonderful accounts are deli- 8 2 vor. u. / [from beauty and /po? 0 A ſpo 
vered by. —— His tkin is very valuable on i: Bagg cn 1. 85 eh _— eye, of & 
account of the fur. | « tome beauty; à foil; a patch, ie e 
3 _— _ 3 diteth off his Rones®knowing that for 1 vt {wine makes them the bunte pet of the wy 
them only his lite is tought, | Hate. War | . e 

They placed this invention upon the beaver, for the ſagacity and Bxcari GO, „. hk [ becafigo, Span.] A bird like -% 
wildom of that animal z indeed from its artitice in buildings < | nightingale, teeding on hgs and grapes; 3 fig 
: Brown's N Errours, pecker, Pintdds 
2, - __ as belt Kind, fo called from being made FRET" hr Fran genres tin of late, had reſt, 
ol the fur of beaver, | And children ſacred held a martin's neſt ; 
You fee a ſmart rhetorictan turning his hat, moulding it Into Till becapiers fold ſo dev" th dear, 
different cocks, examiging the lining and the lnitton during his To one chat was, or would have been, a peers Pept: 


harangve t a deat man would think he was cheapening a beaver, To Breu. va. [from calm.] 


| when 1 1 ot the fate of a nation. Ae, | 1. To till the elements. | 
The brok-r here his (pacious 6caver wears, = : 1! ih ca D 
Upon his brow ut jvalouhet and cares, Gay, ee ee omar Range _ | 


2. To keep a thip from motion, 


4 


A mn 
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a alned at ſea, out of fight of land, in a fair day, may | 
R or ſea, or ſhip, a whole hour, and r | 
motion. . 

iet the mind. ; | 
Je TY Toft whiſp'ring airs, and the lark's mattin ſongs 
Then woo to muſing, and becalm the mind 1 
Perplex' d with irkſome thoughts. bi 55. 
Baniſh his ſorrows, and becalm his ſoul Audi 
With eaſy dreams. Ha bone 
perhaps proſperity becalm 4 his breaſt; A 
Perhaps the wind juſt ſhifted from the eaſt. ope. 


e becalm and to calm differ in this, that to calm is 


to ſtop motion, and 10 
motion. 
Reca'ME. | 
Beca'uss. cgi. | 
1. For this reaſon that; 
cauſe that. 
poſition, either expreſsly or 


The preterite of become 3 which ſee. 
frem by and caw/e.] 
on this account that; 


: 


by implication, 47 
7 2 cation, and 18 


J c l 
. 10 died for all z and he died for thoſe ſins, becauſe he died 


: ft reform. Hammond. 
RG 2 agree in the ſenſe of theſe as of the other, 
becauſe the intereſts, and luſts, and paſſions of men are more con- 
cerncd in the one than the other. . Tillotſon. 
2. It has, in ſome ſort, the force of a prepoſition ; but, 
becauſe it is compounded of a noun, has of after it. 

Infancy demands aliment, ſuch as lengthens bres without 
breaking, becauſe of the ſtate of accretion. Arbutbnot. 
7 BecHa'Nce. v. #. [from be and chance.] To be- 
fal; to happen to: a word proper, but now in little 

C. | 
* My ſons, God knows what has bechanced them 

All happineſs bechence to thee at Milan. Shakeſpeare. 
Bk"CHICKS. wh Latein, of ies a cough.] 4+ 
cines proper for relieving coughs. | ie, 
| To BECK. 7 1. [beacn, Sax. bec, Fr. head.] To 
make a ſign with the head. 85 
To Beck. v. a. To call or guide, as by a motion of 
the head. | x 

Bell, book, and candle, ſhall not drive me back, 

When gold and filver beck me to come on. Shakeſpeare. 

Oh this falſe ſoul of Egypt, this gay charm, 

Whoſe eye beck'd forth my wars, and call'd them home. 
Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra. 
Buck. . , [from the verb.] 


1. A __ with the head ; a nod. 
aſte thee, nymph, and bring with thee 
Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles, 
Nods, and becks, and wreathed ſmiles. 
2. A nod of command. | 
Neither che luſty kind ſhewed any roughneſs, nor the eaſier any 
idleneſs; but ſtill like a well-obeyed maſter, whoſe beck is enough 


. S bakeſp. 


Milton. 


for diſcipline. : Siducy. 
Then forthwith to him takes a choſen band ; 

Of ſpirits, likeft to himſelf in guile, 2 

To be at hand, and at his beck a _ Milton. 
The menial fair, that round her wait, | 

At Helen's beck prepare the room of ſtate. Pepe. 


To Br"cxON, v. 2. To make a ſign without words. 
Alexander beckoned with the hand, and would have made his de- 
ſence unto the people, Acts, xix. 33. 
When he had ralſed my thoughts (A tranſporting airs, he 
beckoned to me, and, by the waving of his hand, directed 


proach. ' Addiſon. 

| Sudden you mount, you heckon from the ſkiesz 

Clouds interpoſe, waves roar, and winds ariſe! Pope. 

To Bu'cxON, v. 4. [from beck, or beacn, Sax. a ſign.] 
To make a ſign to. | | | 


With her two crooked hands ſhe ſigns did make, 
And beckon'd him. 

It beckons you to go away with it, 
As if it ſume impartment did deſire 


Fairy Queen. 


To you alone, Shakeſpeare. 
: With this his diſtant friends he beckons near, 5005 
Provokes their duty, and prevents their fear. Dryden. 


To BC LI. v. 4. [of be clyppan, Sax. ] To embrace. 


9 Dia. 

\ To Bxco'mr, v. v. pret. I became; comp. pret. I have 
become, [from by and come.] 

1. To enter into ſome ſtate or condition, by a change 

from ſome other, „ 3 

The Lord God breathed into his noſtrils the breath of life, and 

man became u living foul, | e Geneſis, ii. 7. 

And unto the Jews I became a Jew, that I might gain the Jews, 

i 1 Corin, ix. 20. 

grafted upon a ſtock that beareth a greater pear, 

Sos ny 


k 


A ſmaller pear, 

Will become great. 

My voice thou oft haſt heard, and haſt not fear'd, 
But Mill rejoie'd 3 how is It now become | 
So dreadful to thee? ; Milton, 

So the leaſt faults, if mix'd with faireſt deed, | 
Of future ill become the fatal ſeed, 

2. To become of. To be the fate of; to be the 
to be the ſubſequent or final condition of. 
ſervable, that this word is never, 
uſed but with var, either . inde 
gative, 

What is then become of fo huge a multitude 
ſpread a great part of NEA N 33 
Perplex'd with thoughts, what would become 

Of me, and all mankind. MI ton. 

ken from 


The firſt hints of the circulation of the blood were ta 
a common od. wondering <wbat became of all the blood that if. 
Graunt, 


Prior. 
end of; 
It is ob · 
or very ſeldom, 
nite or interro- 


lued out of the heart. 
| What will become 
. — ie th 
bat became of this thoughtful buſy creature, when 
n * prog? has amared the vulgar, — puezled the wiſe. Regers, 
A the following paſſage, the phraſe, achere is he be. 
come is uſed for, what is 4s Un of him ? 


I cannot joy, until I be refoly* 


D y den. 
removed from 


Where our right valiant fath 
T5 Bice.” - ant father ir become. Shaleſpeare, 
to pleaſe) 4. [from be or by, and cpemen, Sax 


to ſomething, - 
If 1 Become not 3 


to appear in a manner ſuitable 


ringing up, cart as well as another man, a plague on my 
Why would I be a queen“ | Shakeſpeare. 
n ? becauſe 
Would wear the title wich. a 3 n 
Part Oo it not, yet it would be 
_ A plied OY then ty Aatter me. D/ yden. 
elt; to uh ings, to be ſuitable to the perſon; to 
> congruous to the appearance, or charac- 
11 


becalm is to with-hold from | 


for this | 
It makes the firſt part of an illative pro- 


ſwered by therefore 3 As, becauſe 1 was | 
prev which is the ſame with, becauſe 1 was afraid, 
therefore 1 fled. | 


ſoever the · ſins of any perſon are, Chriſt died for him, | 


me to ap- 


of me then? for, when he is free, he will infal- | 


- 


BED 


ter, or circumſtances, in ſuch a 
grace; to be ul. 
"- She to her fire made humble reverence, 
And bowed low, that her right well became, 
And added grace unto her excellence. Fairy Queen. 
I would 1 had ſome flowers o th' ſpring that might 


. 


manner as to add 
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| Become your time of day 3 and your's, and your's, 
| That wear upon your virgin branches yet 
| Your maidenheads growing. Shakeſpeare. 
| Yet be (ad, good brothers; 
| For, to ſpeak. truth, it very well becomes you. Shakeſpeare. 
' 3 Vour diſhonour 1 
0 Mangles true judgment, and bereaves 
Of — ware ſhould become it. Shakeſpeare. 


Wicherly was of my opinion, or rather I of his 1 for it becomes 
me ſo to ſpeak of ſo excellent a poet. Dryden 
He utterly rejected their fables concerning their gods, as not be- 
coming good men, much leſs thoſe which were worſhipped for gods. 
| 5 ; Stilling fleet. 
Br cou iN. particip. adj. [from become.) That which 
leaſes by an elegant propriety ; graceful. . It is 
ometimes uſed with the particle of; but generally 

without any government of the following words, 

Of thee, Kind boy, I aſk no red and white 
To make up my delight, | 
No odd becoming graces 
Black eyes, or bete know not what, in faces. Suchling 
Their difcourſes are ſuch as belong to their age, their calling, 
and their breeding; fuch as are becoming of them, and of them 
only. | ryden. 
'Yet ſome becoming boldneſs I may uſe 3 
I've well deſery'd, nor will he now refuſe. Dryden. 
Make their pupils repeat the action, that they may correct what 
is conſtraived in it, till it be perfected into an habitual and ** 
eaſineſs. | | kes 
Bzco'MiNnG. #. /. [from become.) Ornament. A word 
not now in uſe. | 


{ 


. 


Sir, forgive me, 
Since my becoming: kill me when they not 
Eye well to you. Shakeſpeare. 


Bxco'MLINGLY: adv. [from becoming.] After a becom 
ing or proper manner, | | 
Bxco'MINGNEss. #. / [from becoming. See To B- 

coux.] Decency ; elegant congruity ; propriety. 
Nor is the majeſty of the divine government greater in its extent, 


than the becomingneſs hereof is in its manner and form. Oreto. 
BED. . J bed, Sax.) | 6.39 
1. Something made to ſleep on. | 
Lying not erect, but hollow, which is in the making of the bed ; 
or with the legs gathered up, which is in the poſture of the body, is 
the more wholeſome. . Bacon, 
Rigour now is gone to bed, : 
And Advice with ſcrupulous head. Milton. 


" 


Thoſe houſes then were caves, or homely ſheds, 

With twining oziers fenc'd, and moſs their dt. Dryden. 

2. Lodging; the convenience of a place to ſleep in. 
On my knees I beg, di on god ol 

That you'll vouchſafe me raiment, bed, and food. Shakeſp«| 
3. Marriage. | 3S. | 
George, the eldeſt ſon of this ſecond bed, was, after the death 


of his father, by the ſingular care and affeQion of his mother, 
well brought up. | Clarendon. 
4. Bank of earth raiſed in a garden. = 
Herbs will be tenderer and fairer, if you take them out of beds, 
when they are newly come up, and remove them into pots, with 
better earth, | Nan. 
5. The channel of a river, or any hollow. 1 
So high as heav'd the tumid hills, ſo low | 
Down ſunk a hollow bottom, broad, and deep, 
Capacious bed of waters. ; | ys 

to 


The great magazine for all kinds of treaſure is f 
Bed of the. Tiber, 


the We may be ſure, when the Romans lay 


enemy, that they would take care to beſtow ſuch of their riches 


7. A layer; a ſtratum ; a body ſpread over another. 
I ſee no reaſon, but the ſurface of the land ſhould be as regular 

as that of the water, in the firſt production of it; and the ſtratay 
or beds within, lie as even. Burnct. 


8. To bring to BED. To deliver of a child. It is ofte 
ed with the particle of ; as, be was brought to bed 
of a daughter. | 1 


Ten months after Florimel happen'd to wed, | 
And was brought in a laudable manner to bed, Priori 
9. To make the BRD. To put the bed in order after it 
has been uſed. e 

I keep his houſe, and I waſh, wring, brew, bake, ſcour, dre 
meat, and wake the beds, and do all myſelf. * Shakeſpeare, 


Bnv of a Mortar, [with gunners.) A ſolid piece of 
oak, hollowed in the middle, to receiye the breech 
and half the trunnions. | Dia, 

Bev of a great Gun, That thick plank which lies im- 
mediately under the piece, being, as it were, ic 


body of the carriage. Di 
To Bev. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To go'to bed with. | 
They have married me: 
I'll. to the Tufgan wars, and never bed her. 
2. To place in bed. 

She was pnblickly contracted, ſtated as a bride, and ſolemnly 
bedded; and, after the was laid, Maximilian's ambaſſador put his 
leg, ſtript naked to the knee, between the eſpouſal ſheets. Bacon. 

3. To make partaker of the bed. 

There was a doubt ripped up, whether Arthur was bedded with 

his lady. | : Baton. 
4. To ſow, or plant in earth. | 
Lay the turf with the graſs fide downward, upon which lay ſome 
of your beſt mould tobed your quick in, and lay your quick upon it, 


1 - 


S 1 


. Mortimer. 

5. To lay in a place of reſt, or ſecurity. 
Let coarſe bold hands, from ſlimy neſt, 
The bedded fiſh in banks outwreſt. Donne. 


A ſnake bedded himſelf under the threſhold of a country - houſe. 


% Bron E. v. @ [from dabble.] To wet; to be- 
ſprinkle. It is generally applied to perſons, in a 
enſe including inconvenience, 
Never ſo weary, vever ſo in woe, 
B:dabbl:d with the dew, and torn with briars, 


{ can no further crawl, no further go. Shakeſpeare. 


; L' Eftrange. 

6. To lay in order; to ſtratify. | 
And as the ſleeping ſoldiers in th' alarm, 

Your bedded hairs, like life in excrements, 

Start up, and ſtand on end, Shakeſpeare. 
To BRD. v. 2. To cohabit. | 

If he be married, and bed with his wife, and afterwards relapſe, 

he may poſſibly fancy that the infected him. Wiſeman. 


under the apprehenſions of ſeeing their city ſacked by a barbaroug | 


that way, as could heſt bear the water. * Addiſons 

6. The place where any thing is generated, or repoſited. 
| See hoary Albula's infected tide * 1 

O'er the warm bed of ſmoaking ſulphur glide. Addiſon, 


| 


ZHD 


To Bzoa'ccis. v. g. [from daggle.] To bemire ; to 
ſoil clothes, by letting them reach the dirt it walking. 
To BzDx'sn. v. a. [from 44h.) To bemire by throw- 

ing dirt; do beſpatter ; to wet with throwing water, 
When thy warlike father, like a child, | | 

Told the ſad ſtory of my father's death, 

Tha: all the ſtanders-by had wet their checks, 3 
Like trees bedaſh'd with rain. Shakeſpeare, 
To BRDAW B. v. a. [from dsh. ] To dawb over; to be- 
{mear ; to ſoil, with ſpreading any viſcous body over it, 
A piteous corſe, a bloody piteous corſe, : 
Pale, pale as aſhes, all bedewb'd in blood, 


All in gore blood, Shakeſpeare. 
To Broa'zzLE. v. 4. [from daxxle.] To make the 
ſight dim by too much luſtre, | 
woe My miſtaken eyes, 
That have been fo bedazz/ed by the ſun, | 
That every thing I look on ſeemeth green. Shakeſpeare. 


Br'pCHAMBER. . / [from bed and chamber.) The 


chamber appropriated to reſt, : 
They were brought to the king, abiding them in his „ 
5 Haywer . 
He was now one of the bedchamber to the prince. Clarendon. 
Be"oOCLOTHEs. 3. /, [from bed and clothes, It has no 
ſingular.) Coverlets ſpread over a bed. 
For he will be ſwine drunk, and in his ſleep he does little harm, 
ſave to his bedclothes about him. Shakeſpeares 
Be"ppeR. 2. [from bed.) The nether-ſtone of an 
BEevETTER. 0 


oil-mill. | 
3 5 NG. 1. J. [from bed.) The materials of a bed; 
a bed. ab 


There be no inns where meet bedding may be had; fo that his 
mantle ſerves him then for a bed. Spenſer. 
Firſt, with aſſiduous care from winter keep, 
Well fother'd in the ſtalls, thy tender ſheep; 
Then ſpread with ſtraw the bedding of thy fold, 
With fern beneath, to tend the bitter cold. Dryden. 
Arelte return'd, and, as in honour tied, 
His foe with bedding and with food ſupply'd. Dryden. 
To Bepe'ck. v. a. [from dect.] To deck; to adorn 
to grace. 
Thou ſham'ſt thy ſhape, thy love, thy wit, 
And uſeſt none in that true uſe indeed, 8 
Which ſhould bedeck thy ſhape, thy love, thy wit. Shakeſps 
Female it ſeems, 1 | 
That ſo bedeck'd, ornate, and gay, 


Ll 


Comes this way. Milton. 
With ornamental drops bedeck'd I ſtood, 
And writ my victory with my enemy's blood. Norris. 
Now Ceres, in her prime, 5 
Smiles fertile, and with ruddieſt freight bedeckr. Philips. 


Be'pzHovsE. u. % [from bebe, Sax. a prayer, and 
houſe.) An hoſpital or alms-houſe, where the poor 
people prayed for their founders and benefactors. 

Bzpze'TTER. See Bepper. | 

To BED NW. v. a. {from dew.) To moiſten gently, as 

with the fall of dew. 


Bedeww her paſture's graſs with Engliſh blood, Sbakeſpo 
Let all the tears, that ſhould beet my herſe, 
Be drops of balm to ſanRify thy head. Shakeſprares 


The counteſs received a letter from him, whereunto all the while 
ſhe was writing her anſwer, ſhe bedewed the paper with her tears, 


q 


Witton. 
What lender youth, bedewv'd with liquid odours, 
Courts thee on roſes, in ſome pleaſant cave? Milton. 


% 


\ 


* 


| 


« 


Shall all bedexv the roots, and ſtent the ſacred ground. Dryd. 
in the ſame bed. 
: Shak . 
iſery acquaints a man with ſtrange bedfellowws. 2 
A man would as ſoon chooſe him for his 
L'E 
71. 
humorous writings. 
And for the village he forſakes the plains. Say. 
I have bedinm'd 
Set roaring war. 
BE'DLAM. . / [corrupted from Bethlehem, the name 
1. A madhouſe; a place appointed for the cure of 
Let 's follow the old carl, and get the bediam 
Bz*DLam. adj. [from the noun,] Belonging to a mad- 
Of bed/am beggars, who with roaring voices 
Shakeſpeare. 
Be'DLAmiTE, . / [from bedlam 
Alas! thou boaſt'ſt thy ſober ſenie in vain 
BET D MAKER. 2. / [from bed and make.) A perſon in 
I was deeply in love with my bedmaker, upon which I was ruſti- 
S 
14 bedfellow ; 
one that partakes of the ſame bed, .. . 
Should rob my bedmate of my company. Shat:ſpeares 
to ſignify thoſe members in the cornice, which are 


Balm, from a ſilver box diſtill'd around, 
He ſaid: and falling tears his face bedeww. _ Dryden. 
Bz"pFELLOW. #. / [from bed and fellow.) One that lies 
He loves your people | 
But tie him not to be their bedfelloxo, 
Why doth the crown lie there upon his pillow, - 
Being ſo troubleſome a bedfellow F  - Shakeſpeare. 
bedfelliwv as his play- 
fellow. ; L 'Eftranges 
What charming bedfellowvs, and companions for life, men _chovlg 
out of ſuch women : 
To BID Tor. v. a. [from dighr.] To adorn; co 
dreſs; to ſet off: an old word, now only uſed in 
A maiden fine bedight he hapt to love; | t 
The malden fine bedight his love retains, 
To BA DIM. v. a. [from im.] To make dim; to ob- 
ſcure; to cloud; to darken. 
"a The noontide fon, call'd forth the mutinous winds, 
And 'twixt the grean ſea and the azure vault 
A Shakeſpeare. 
To Bewi'zEN. v. a. [from dixen.] To dreſs out: a low 
word. | 
of a religious houſe in London, converted afterwards 
into an hoſpital for the mad'and lunatick.} 
lunacy. . 6 
2. A madman; a lunatick, and inhabitant of Bedlam. 
To lead him where he would; his roguiſh madneſs 
Allows'itſclf to any thing. Shakeſpeare. 
houſe; fit for a madhouſe. 
The country gives me proof and precedent 
Strike in their nurab'd and mortify'd bare arms 
Pins, wooden pricks. Ne 
| .] An inbabicaut of 
Bedlam ; a madman. . A 
If wild ambitien in thy boſom reign, 
In theſe poor bed{anites thyſelf ſurvey, 
Thyſelf leſs innocently mad than they, Fitzgerald. 
.the univerſities, whoſe office it is to make the beds, 
and clean the chambers. 
cated for ever. eaters 
Br'pmare, . / [from bed and mate, 
Had I ſo good occaſion to lie long | 
As you, prince Paris, nought but heav'nly buſineſs 
Bu"DMOULDING. 1. J. \from bed and mould. 
BTC DDI N MOULDING, { A term uſed by workmen, 
placed below the coronet. Builder's Dict. 
| f Bi'prosr. 
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| DRRCH. #. /; !bdce, or boc, Saxon 3 er 


B E E 


be'orosv. „. /. [from bed and pf] The poſt at the 


1 


corner of the bed, which ſupports the canopy 


I came the next day 
head leaning to a „another ing behind, holding it Ready. 
Wiſeman': Surgery. 
ah 15. #./; [from brd and profi.) A heavy lazy 
e1ows 
This ſangulne coward, this bedpreſſer, this horſeback breaker, 
Shakeſpeare. 


the clothes, 
the dirt, 
Poor Patty Blount, no more be ſeen | 
Bedraggled in my walks ſo green, _ 
e DADA ncn, . 4. [from be and drench.) To drench; 
to ſoak ; to ſaturate with moiſture, 
Far off from the mind of Bolingbroke 
It is, ſuch crimſon tempeſt ſhould bedrench 
The freth green lap of fair king Richard's land, Sbaleſp. 
BW“ UR. adj, [from bed and ride.) Confined to the 
bed by age or ſickneſs, 5 
Norway, uncle of young Fontinbras, 
Who, impotent and bedrid, Ic arcely hears 


75 huge hill of fleſh, | 6 
o Bron ag . a. [from be and draggle.) J foil 
y 


ſuffering them, in walking, to reach 


Of this his nephew's purpole. Shakeſpeare, 
Lies he not bedrid ? and, again, does nothing, 
But what he did being childiſh ? | Shakeſpeare, 


Now, as a myriad 
Of ants durſt th' emperor's lov'd ſnake invade 
The crawling galleys, ſeagulls, finny chips, | 
Might brave our pinnaces, our bedrid ſhips. Donne, 
Hanging old men, who were bedrid, becauie they would not dif. 
cover Where their money was. | Clarendon, 
Infirm perſons, when they come to be ſo weak as to be fixed to 
thelr beds, hold out many yearsz ſome have lain bedrid _ 
years. wt ay. 
BID. . / [from Led and rite.) The privilege of 
the marriage bed, | 
Whole vuws are, that no bedrite ſhall be paid 
Till Hymen's torch be lighted, | Shake N 
To BDO“. v. a. [from be and drop.) To beſprinkle; 
to mark with ſpots or drops ; to ſpeckle, 
Not ſo thick ſwarm d once the foil 
Bedrop'd with blood of Gorgon, 
Our plenteous ſtreams a various race ſupply 1 
The filver cel, in ſhining volumes roll'd; 
"The yellow carp, in ſcales bedrop'd with gold. Pope. 
Br'parAavy, . / [bed and fa) A wooden pin tuck 
anciently on the ſides of the edſtead, to hold the 
clothes from ſlipping on either ſide, 
Hoſteſs, accommodate us with a 16/4, A : 
Ben Ponfon's Every Man in bis Humour, 
Buns TRAD. . /. [from bed and fead.) The frame on 


which the bed is placed, 
Chimmnies with (corn rejeQing ſmoke z 
Stool, tables, chairs, and bedfteads broke. Swift, 
Bios TAW. u. / [from bed and fraw.] The ſtraw 
laid under a bed to make it ſoft. 
Fleus breed principally of ſtraw or mats, where there hath been 
« little moiſture g or the chamber or bedſtraxo kept cloſe, _ not 
aired. acon, 
Broawn'nvyn,. „ / [from bed and fwerve.) One that 
is falſe-to the bed z one that ranges or ſwerves from 
one hed to another, 
She's a bedſaverwer, even as bad ax thoſe 


Milton. 


That vulgars give the boldeſt titles to, Shakeſpeare. 
Bi'yT1IME, . / [from bed and time.] The hour of reſt ; 
fleeping time. | 
hat maſks, what dances ſhall we have, 


To wear away this long age of three hours, 
Between our after-ſupper and bedtime P $baheſpeare, 
Aſter evening repaſts, till bedrime, their thoughts will be beſt 
taken up ln the ealy grounds of religion, Milton, 
| he (couring drunk ard, if he does not fight 
Nefore his bedtime, takes no reſt that night, Dryden, 
To Buvv'ng, v. 4. [from be and dung.] To cover, or 
manure with dung. | 
Jo Bupv'sr, wv. a. [from be and %.] To ſprinkle 
with duſt, | 
Bx'DWARD. atv. [from bed and award.) Toward bed. 
* In heart 
+0 As merry as when our nuptial day was done, | 
And tapers burnt to bedwward, Shateſpeare, 
To Browa'ky, wv. a. [from be and d4var/.] To make 
little to hinder in growth; to ſtunt, 
"Tis ſhilnklug, not cloſe weaving, that hath thus 
In mind and body both bedrwarſed us. Donne, 
Bu*owonk. . % [from bed and wort.) Work done in 
bed z work performed without toil of the hands, 
The Will and mental parts, 
That do contrive how many hands ſhall ſtrlke, 
When fulneſs call them on, and know, by meaſure 
Of thelr obſervant toil, the enemy's weight! 
Why this hath not @ finger's dignity, 
They call this Ker, mapp'ry, cloſet war, 


Shaheſpeare, 
IRE. . / [beo, mow. 
7. The animal that makes honey, remarkable for its 
induſtry and art. | 


Bo work the honey beer, 
Creatures that, by a ruling nature, teach 


"The art of order to a peopled kingdom, Shateſpeare. 
From the Moorith camp | 

There has been heard a diſtant humming noiſe, | 

Like den difturd'd, and arming in thete leer. Dryden. 


A company of poor InfeQts, whereof ſome are beer, delighted 
with fAluwers, and their {weetnels g others beetles, delighted with 
other viande, Locke. 

*. An induſtrious and careful perſon. This fignifica- 
tion is only uſed in familiar language. 
Riy-vArkR. % [from bee and ct.] A bird that feeds 


upon dees. 
Rek-viowtn. . / [from ber and Heer.] A ſpecies of 
fool ſtones. Miller, 
Brx-cannaN, x. % [from bee and garden.) A place to 
{et hives of bees in. 
A conventent and neceſſary place ought to be made cholce of 
for your apiary, or 4% gardens Mor timer, 
Bun-nivs. „ % {from 4% and %.] The caſe, or box, 
in which bees are > | 
De- MAN n. /. [ bee and wer.] One that 
keeps bees, | 
They that are Kart, and have not care enough of them, 
muſt not expe to reap any confideradle advantage by them. 


"There is but one ſpecies of this tree at at known, ex 
wo varieties, with Qs leaves, It will to @ confidera 
Nature, though the foil be None) and barren; a4 alto, upon the de- 
undes of mountains. The of chli tree lu very injurious 0 


repared, and placed her in a clear light, her 
a 


1. An inſect 


plarits, but le belleved to be very ſulubrious to human bodles. The 
timber is of great uſe to turners and joiners. The maſt is very 
good to fatten ſwine and deer. Miller. 
Black. was the foreſt, thick wich beech it Rood, Dryden. 
Nor is that ſprightly wildneſs in their notes | 
Which, clear and vigorous, warbles from the beech Thomſon, 
BAC. a [bucene, Sax.] Conſiſting of the wood 
of the beech ; belonging to the beech. 
With diligence he'll] ſerve us when we dine; 
And in plain beechen veſſels fill our wine. 
BEEF, . / Lb, French.] 
1. The fleſh of black cattle projered for food, 
What ſay you to a piece of beef and muſtard? Shakeſp. 
The fat of roaſted beef falling on birds, will baſte them. wah 
2. An ox, bull, or cow, conſidered as fit for food. In 
this ſenſe it has the plural beewves z the ſingular is 
ſeldom found, N 
A pound of man's fleſh 
Is not fo eſtimable or profitable, ; 
As fleſh of muttons, beeves, or goats» Shakeſpeare, 
Alcinous flew twelve ſheep, eight white-tooth'd ſwine, 
Two crook-haunch'd beewes. Chapman. 
There was not any captain, but had credit for more victuals than 
we ſpent there j and yet they had of me fifty bceves among them. 
Sir Walter Raleigb. 
On hides of beeves, before the palace gate, 
Sad ſpoils of luxury | the ſuitors late. . Pope, 
BI EY. adj. [from the ſubſtantive.) Conſiſting of the 
fleſh of black cattle, 
If you are employed in marketing, do not aecept of a treat of a 
beef take, and a pot of ale, from the butcher, Swift. 
BI AHT-ZATII. u. % [from beef and eat, becauſe the 
commons is 6% when on waiting, Mr, Steevens 
derives it thus: de, Bram may come from beanfet- 
itr, one who attends at the fideboard, which was 
anciently placed in a beanfet., The bufineſs of the 
beef-eaters was, and perhaps is ſtill, to attend the 
king at meals,] A yeoman of the guard. 
BART-wirr zo. adj. 8 beef and wwit,) Dull; 
ſtupid ; heavy-headed, 
Beef-witted lord. | | Shakeſpeare, 
Bu'sMOL, 1. /½ This word I have found only in the 
example, and know nothing of the etymology, unleſs 
it be a corruption of bymodule, from by and modulus, 
a note; that 1s, a note out of the regular order. 
There be intervenient in the riſe of eight, in tones, two bee- 
mol i, or half notes; ſo as, if you divide the tones equally, the eight 
is but ſeven whole and equal notes. Bacon. 
Been. [beon, Saxon.| The participle preterite of To BR. 


nough that virtue fill'd the ſpace between, 
Prov'd by the ends of being to have been. 


Pope. 

Bern. . / Ilir, Welſh.] Liquor made of malt 2 

hops. It is diſtinguiſhed from ale, either by being 
older or ſmaller. 


Here 's a pot of good double beer, neighbour; drink, Shakeſp. | 


Try claritying with almonds in new beers 
Flow, Welſted ! flow, like thine inſpirer, beer 3 
Tho! tale, not ripe z tho? thin, yet never clear; 
So {weetly mawkiſh, and fo ſmoothly dull; | 
Heady, not ſtrong z and foaming, tho? not full. Pope. 
Br'k8T1NGs, See BixsTINGS, 


BIIT. . / [beta, Lat.) The name of a plant. 
The ſpecies are, 1. The common white beet, 2. The com- 


Bacen. 


mon green beet, 3. The common red bert. T The turnep- 
rooted red bert. 5. The great red beet, 6. The yellow beer. 
The Swiſs or Chard beer, Miller. 


BEETLE. . i [byrel, Saxon. 
iſtinguiſned by having hard caſes or 
ſheaths, under which he folds his wings, 
They are as ſhards, and he their beetle, 
'The poor beetle, that we tread upon, 
In corporal ſuff'rance finds a pang as great, 
As when a giant dies. | ; Shakeſpeare. 
Others come ſharp of ſight, and too provident for that which 
concerned their own intereſt 3 but as blind as beetles in foreſeelng 
this great and common danger, Knelles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
A grot there was with hoary moſs o'ergrown, 
The N ivies up the ruins creep, | 
And there the bat and drowſy beetle ſleep. Garth, 
The butterflies and beerles are ſuch numerous tribes, that I be- 
lieve, in our own native country alone, the ſpecics of each kind may 
amount to one hundred and ay, or more, Ray. 
2. A heavy mallet, or wooden hammer, with whi 
wedges are driven, and pavements rammed. 
If 1 do, fillip me with a three man beetle. Shakeſpeare, 
When, by the help of wedges and beetles, an image is cleft out of 
the trunk of ſome well-grown tree; yet, after all the kill of arti- 
ficers to ſet forth ſuch a divine block, it cannot one moment 
ſecure itſelf from being eaten by worms, or defiled by birds, or cut 
in pieces by axes, 
To Bu'kTLE. v. . [from the noun.) To jut out; to 
hang over. 
What if it wow you tow'rd the flood, my lord? 


Shakeſpeare. 


Or to the dreadful ſummit of the cliff, 

"That beetles o'er his baſe into the ſea, Shakeſpeare, 
Or where the hawk 

High in the beetling cliff his airy builds, Thomſon, 


BuxTL.kykoO'WED. adj, [from beetle and brow.) Hav- 
ing prominent brows, 

nquire tor the beet/e-brow'd critic, & ec. Swift, 

Log- 

ſtupid, 


2 


BunrTLEnkApkD. adj. [from Beetle and e 
. wooden headed; having a hea 
ike the hcad of a wooden beetle. 
A whoreſon, beetlebeaded, flap-car'd knave, Shakeſpeare. 
BksTLESTOCK, . /. [from beetle and fock.) The han- 
dle of a beetle. | . 
Br TRAVx. 


3 1. J. A plant. 
Bugvss. ». / The plural of beef.) Black cattle; oxen, 


One way, a band ſelect from forage drives 

A herd of beever, fair oxen, and fair Kine, 
From a fat meadow ground. Milten. 
Others make good the paucity of their breed with the length and 
duration of their days whereot there want not examples in anl- 
mals uniparous, firſt, in biſulcous or cloven-hoofed, as camels ; 
_ 3 whereot there is above @ million annually flain in 
ngiand, 


Beever, at his touch, at once to jelly turn, 

And the huge boar is thrunk into an urn. Pope. 
ToBrra'tt, v, . [from fall. It befell, it bath befallen.] 
1. To happen to: uſed N of ill, 

t me know 

The worſt that may Ac me in this caſe. Shaleſpeare, 

Other doubt potleſſes me, leit harm 
Refa. thee, ſevet'd from mc. 4 Milten, 
This venerable perton, who probably heard our Saviour's pro- 
phecy of the destruction of Jeruſalem, drew his congregation out of 
thele unparalleled calamiticy, which 6eft/ his countrymen, A. i di. 
This diſgrace has deals them, not becauſe they deſerved it, 
dut becavle the people love new taces, 


Brown's U Errours, | 


— 


— 


Dryden. | 


Stilling fleet, | 


Addijon, | 


2. Tohappen to, as good or neutral. 
Bion aſked an envious man, that was very 
befallen unto 


man ? 


ſon, from what befalls him in this world. Alle. 
3. To happen; to come to paſs. 
But ſince th' affairs of men are ſtill undertain, 
Let 's reaſon with the worſt that we befall, Shakeſpeare, 
have reveal' 


This 


BEF 


1 | 
diſcord which befe!!, and was in heav'n 


Among th' angelick pow'rs. | Milton, 
4. It is uſed ſometimes with zo before the perſon t 
whom any thing happens : this is rare. 


To that meek man. a 


Some great miſchief hath fallin 


ſad what | 
him, or what good had befailen 222 


No man can certainly conelude God's love or hatred to er 


Paradiſe Lo, 


5. To befall of. To become of; to be the ſtate or con. 


dition of: a phraſe little uſed, 


Do me the favour to dilate at full * 


What hath befa/l*n of them, and thee, till! now. Shale 


To Bee1't, v. a. [fi 
ſuitable to; ro become; 


bs e To fair; 2s 


Blind is his love, and beſt befits the dark. Shakeſpear,, 
Out of my ſight, thou ſerpent that name beſt 
Befits thee, with him leagued; thyſelf as falſe, Par. Ly, 
I will bring you where ſhe fits, 
Clad in ſplendour, as befirs 
Her deity. ; Milt, 
Thou, what befirs the new lord mayors 
Art anxiouſly inquiſitive to know. D 


To Bero'oL, v. a. 


[from be and fool, ] Toi 


to fool; to deprive of underſtanding z to 


errour. 


nfatuate f 
lead into 


Men befeo! themſolres infiultelß, when, by venting a few ſighu, 
will needs perſuade themſelves that they have repented. $i, 


Ee thought policy the beſt piety, 


ough in nothing mor 


ooled ; the nature of ſin being not only to defile, but to infa. 


tuate., 
Bxro're, 


prep. Lbiponan, Sax.] 


1. Farther onward in place. 


Their common practice was to look no further before them thu 
the next line; whence it will follow that they can drive to no cet. 
tain point, 18 | 


2, In the 


front of ; not behind. 
Who ſhall go 


Before them, in a cloud and pillar of fire, 


By d 


ay a cloud, by night a pillar of fire, 


To guide them in their journey, and remove. 
Behind them, while the obdurate king purſues. 


3. In the preſence of: noting authority or conquett, 


y 
4. In the 


Great queen of gathering clouds, 
See we fall before thee ! 8 
Proſtrate we adore thee ! 

he Alps and Pyrenean ſink before him. 


preſence of: noting reſpeR. 


Scautb. 


Dada. 


; Mi 


Drydu 
Auddiſu. 


We ſee that bluſhing, and caſting down of the eyes, both wn 
more when we come before many. | 
_ repreſent our poet betwixt a farmer and a courtier, wha 

he dreſt himſelf in his beſt habit, to appear before his patron, Dr, 
5. In ſight of. 


Before the eyes of both our armies here, 
Let us not wrangle. 


6. Under the cognizance of: noting juriſdiction. 


7. In 


4 v4; 


Bait, 


Shak 


If a ſuit be begun before an archdeacon, the ordinary m 
licenſe the ſuit to an higher court. 4 


the power of: noting the right of choice. 3 


The world was all before them, where to chuſe 
Their place of reſt, and Providence their guide. 
Give us this evening; thou haſt morn and night, 


And 


all the year, before thee for delight. 


Mia 
D gde 


He hath put us in the hands of our own counſel, Lite ut 


death, n ods and deſtruction, are before us. 


e 


8. Byt 


Her part, poor ſoul 


impulſe of ſomething behind, 


ſeeming as burdened 


With leſſer weight, but not with leſſer woe, 


Was 
H 


carried with more ſpeed before the wind. 
urried by fate, he cries, and borne before 


A furious wind, we leave the faithful ſhore. 
9. Preceding in time. 
Particular adv it has before all the books 
appeared before it in this kind. h | 
10. In preference to. | 


We ſhould but preſume to determine which ſhould be the fittef, 
till we ſee he hath choſen ſome one, which one we may then boldy 
ſay to be the fitteſt, becauſe he hath taken it before the reſt, Hale. 
e the torment 


We thi 


covetouſneſs. 
11. Prior to; nearer to any thing; as, the eldeſt ſoa 


nk poverty to be infinitely defirable be 


is before the younger in ſucceſſion. 


12. Superiour to; as, he is 
in right and power, 


Brro're. 


adv. 


1, Sooner than; earlier in time, 


Be 


Heav'nly born, 


the hills ar'd, or fountain flow'd, 


Thou with eternal wiſdom didſt converſe, 
Before two months their orb with light adorn, 
If heav'n allow me life, I will return. 


2, In time paſt, 


3. In ſom 


Such a plenteous crop bore \ 
Of pureſt and well winnow'd grain, 
As Britain never knew before. 

e time lately paſt. 


before his competitors bo 


Tilleas 
Shakeſpeon, 


Dey 
which hart 
57. 


Taye. 


Mis 
Drydas 


Dole 


I wall reſume ſomewhat which hath been before ſaid, tauchi"l 
the queſtion beforegoing. Hob 


4+ Previo 


Before this elaborate treatiſe can become of uſe to 
two points are neceſſary. 


ally to; in order to. 


5. To this time; hitherto. 
The peaceful cities of th' Auſonian ſhore, 


Lull' 


d in her cafe, and undiſturd'd before, 


Are all on fire, 


6. Alread 
You tell me, mother, what I knew before, 


The 


7. 


Phrygian fleet is landed on the ſhore. 


7. Farther onward in place. 


The 


To overtake thee. 


Thou'rt fo far before, 
ſwifteſt wing of recompence is flow 


my cove 10 
is 


pol 
p 


Shahopet® 


Buro'xxnand. adv. [from before and hand.) 
1. In a ſtate of anticipation, or preoccupation : ſome 
times with the particle awieh. 


Quoth Hudibras, I am beforchond, 
In that already, with your command. 


Your ſoul has been beforeband with your body, 
And drunk fo deep a draught of promis'd bliſs, 
She Numbers v'er the cup. dn 

I have not room for many refleQions; the laſt cited * 


been beforehand with me, in its proper moral. 


2, 3 by way of preparation, or 


His pro 


ſellion is to deliver precepts neceſſary to elogu 


Madira- 


reliminaſ/ 
ent ſpe”? 


1 


Fut fo, that they which receive them, may be taught deſired he 
{kill of ſpeaking» 


When the lawyers brought 
bargain beforedand, to cut off 


bill, Ws 
Antecedently; aforetimes. 

1 would be reſiſted by ſuch as had 
proofs of the goſpel. FAY, 9 VE 
In a ſtate o accumulation, or ſo as that 
been received than expended. 


Stranger's houſe 


extravagant bills, Sir Roger uſed to 
a quarter of a yard in any part of the 
Arbutbnot. 


beforeband reſiſted the general 
| Atterbury. 


more has 


i Bacon. 
jt hath laid up revenue theſe thirty-ſeven years. | 
. At firſt; before any thing is done. 5 
What is a man's contending with inſuperable difieu}ties, but 


phus's ſtone up the hill, which is ſoon be vreband to 


rolling of Sify Hayy 

return upon him again? 

Baro fr jg ac: [from before 

merly ; of old time. 
Abele in Iſrael, when 

he ſpake. 

% BETOR TUNE. Vs # 

happen to; to be 


1 give conſent to go along with you z 
Reckin as little what betideth me, 


As much I wiſh all befortune yous 
Fo Brro'vl. v. a. — and 


to ſoil; to dirt. 


a man went to enquire of God, thus 
I Samuel. 


vour; to be kind to; to countenance 
friendſhip to; to benefit. 


To Brrr1'NGE. v. 4. [from be and fringe.] To deco- 
rate, as with fringes. | 
When I flatter, let my dirty leaves 
Clothe ſpice, line trunks, or, flutt'ring in a row, 
Befringe the rails of Bedlam and Soho. Pope. 


7 BEG. v. . [beggeren, Germ.] To live upon alms ; 
to live by aſking relief of others, 


2 1 cannot dig to beg I am aſhamed, . Luke. 

_ Bc. v. 4. 8 

1. To aſk ; to ſeek by petition. 

"bs He went to Pilate, and begged the body. | Matthew. 
| See how they beg an aims of flattery. Youngs 
. To take any thing for granted, without evidence or 

proof. 


of this ; but taking that common ground, which both Moſes and 

all antiquity preſent. Burnet, 
To BeGr'T. v. a. begot, or begat ; 1 have begotten, or 

begot. [begerran, Saxon, to obtain. See To Ger.] 


mother. 


Begoe u 
His mother Martha by M farher John. 


or ts; the father. 


or what their proweſs gain'd, the law declages 


the derivatives all preſerve the a. 
1. One who lives'upon mw 2 
what is given him. 

He raiſeth up the poor out of the duſt 


from the dunghill, to ſet them amon 
We ſee t 0 ; CP 


even to retain 


rinces. 


a nobleneſs and digulty. 


for which, 
What ſubje&s will ious kings regard 
A beggar ſpeaks too ſoftly to be 4 
3- One who aſſumes what he does not prove. 


| Tillotſon. 
To BAR. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To reduce to depg z to impoveriſh. 

Whoſe heavy hand hath bow'd you to the grave, 


And bexgar'd yours for ever, hat 
DA wal clothiers wool, and brggar the preſent 
* 
The miſer 


heaply wi 
e 


With heav'n, for 
Lifts 
2, To rank. —_ 
Neceſſity, of begger'd, - 
Will nothing — to — 


Gay. 


Shakeſpeare. 


is at this time rich, and much beforehand; for | 
Eftrange. | 
and time.) For-! 


Shakeſpeare. | 
Foul.) To make foul; | 


„ BETRTEND. v. 3. [from be and ef * | 


If it will pleaſe LR 
To be ſo to Ceſar, as to hear me; | 

I ſhall ol 2-0 him to befriend himſelf. Shakeſpeare. 
Now, if your plots be ripe, you are befriended 1 

Wich opportunity. 1 m. 

See them embarlted, 

And tell me if the winds and ſeas beſriend them. Adalſon. 
Be thou the firſt true merit to befriend ; | 
His praife is loſt, who ſtays till all commend. Pope. |. 

'Brother-ſervants muſt befriend one another. Swift. 


We have not begged any principles or ſuppoſitions, for the proof 


4 It is ſometimes uſed with en, or upon, before the 


SpeRgtor, 
Beor'tTER. x. /; [from beget.] He that procreates, 


Is to themſelves „and to their heirs ; 

No ſhare of that goes back to the , 
But if the fon fights well, and plun rs better Dryden. 
Men continue the race of mankind, commonly without the 
Intention, and often againſt the conſent and will, of the be- 
23 ; Locke. 
E'GGAR, u. J [from beg. It is more openly writ. 
— begger ; but the cominon „ retained, 

càuie 


alms; one who has nothing but 


Theſe ſhameful beppars of princi les, who give this precar 
— ok of the origindl of things, — to themſelves to be — 


ö 


* 


. Gs. te 


r 


| 
N 
N 


| 


| 


1. To generate; to procreate ; to become the father | 
of, as children. 
But firſt come the hours, which we begoe | 
In Jove's ſweet paradiſe, of day and night, 
Which do the ſeaſons of the year allot, Spenſer. 
I talk of d 2 | 
Which are the children of an idle brain, | 
3 of nothing but vain taſy. Shakeſpeare. 
Who hath begotten me theſe, g 1 have loſt my children, and | 
am deſolate ? | Iſaiab. 
"Twas he the noble Claudian race begat. Dryden. 
Love is begot by fancy, bred 
| By ignorance, by expectation fed, ' Granville. | 
8. To produce, as effe 
If to have done the thing you gave in charge, 
Beget you happineſs, be happy then 
For it is done, Shakeſpeare, 
My whole intention was to beget, in the minds of men, magni-. 
ficent ſentiments of God and his works. Cheyne, | 
3. To produce, as accidents. 
Is it a time for ſtory, when each minute k 
. Begets a thouſand dangers ? Denham. 


„and lifteth up the beggar | 
Samuel, 


hg whole equipage of n beggar ſo drawn by Homer, as 
Broome, 
2. One who ſupplicates for any thing ; a petitioner ; 

beggar is à harſh and contemptuous term. 


Dryden. 


* 


 [bexnnan, Sax. from 


BW OOAAT IVS. . f [from Beggarly.} The ſtate of 
being beggarly; meanneſs; poverty. 


Bz'ocarLY. adj. [from beggar.] Mean; poor; in- 
digent; in 8 4 4 of 4 — 


perſons and things. 
| I ever will, though he do ſhake me of 
To beggarly divorcement, love him dearly. Shakaſpeas 

A beggarly account of empty boxes. Shak 
Who, that beheld ſuch a bankrupt beggarly fellow as Cromwell 
entering the parliament houſe, with a thread- bare, torn cloak, and 
greaſy hat, could have ſuſpected that he ſhould, by the murder of 
one king and the baniſhment of another, aſcend the ? South. 


The next town has the reputation of being extremely poor and 


— by extreme parſimony, ſaved thirty -four pounds out 
of a beggarly fellowſhip. Swift. | 
Br'6GARLY, adv, [from beggar.) Meanly ; deſpi- 
cably ; indigently. ' 


Co 


Touching God himſelf, hath he revealed, that it is his delight 
to dwell beggariy.P and that he taketh no pleaſure to be worſhipped, 
ſaving only in poor cottages ? : . Hooker. 

BCO GAR Y. . / [from beggar.) Indigence ; poverty 
in the utmoſt degree. | 

On he brought me into ſo bare a houſe, that It was the picture 
of miſerable happineſs and rich beggary. Sidney. 

ile I am a beggar, I will rail, , 
And ſay there is no fin but to be rich; 


And being rich, my virtue then ſhall be, | 
To ſay there is no vice but beggary. Shakeſpeare. 
We muſt become not only poor tor the preſent, but reduced, 
by further mortgages, to a ſtate of beggary for endleſs years to 


come. | Soft. 
To BEGIN. v. x. I began, or begun; I have began. 
3 or by ta, and xangan, aan, 


or zan, to go.] 0 
1. To enter upon ſomething new: applied to ; 


Begin every day to repent z not that thou ſhouldſt at all defer 
it; but all that is paſt ought to ſeem little to thee, ſeeing it is ſo 
in itſelf. Begin the next day with the ſame zeal, fear, and hu- 
mility, as if thou hadſt never begun before. Taylor. 
2. To commence any action or ſtate; to do the firſt 
act, or firſt part of an act; to make the firſt ſtep 
from not doing to doing. 


Rapt into future times, the bard begun, 


A virgin ſhall conceive. | Pope, 
3. To enter upon exiſtence ; as, the world began ; the 
Nature firſt made man, | 


practice began. 
I am as free as 
Ere the baſe laws of ſervitude bepan, 
When wild in woods the noble ſavage ran. 
4. To have its ofiginal. | 
| And thus the hard and ſtubborn race of man 
From animated rock and flint began. 
From Nimrod firſt the ſavage chace began z 


Dryden. 


Blackmore. 


A mighty hunter, and his game was man. Pope. 

5. To take riſe z to commence. 
Judgment muſt begin at the houſe of God, 1 Peter. 
The ſong begun from Joe ryden. 


began, 
All ends, in love of God and love of man. 


ö Pepe: 
6. To come into act. 
Now and then a ſigh he ſtale, 
And tears began to flow. - Dryden. 


To Becl'N. v. a. | 
1. To do the firſt act of any ching; to paſs from not 
doing to doing, by the firſt aft, 
Ve nymphs of Solyma, begin the hy 5 oe. 
They have been awaked, by theſe awful ſcenes, to begin reli- 
gion; and, afterwards, their virtue has improved itſelf into more 
refined principles, by divine grace. Matt. 
2. To trace from any thing, as the firſt ground. 
The apoſtle begins our knowledge in the creatures, which leads 
us to the knowledge of God, Locke, 
3. To begin with. To enter upon; to fall to work upon. 
A leſion which requires ſo much time to learn, had need be 
early begun with. : Government of the Tongue. 
BONNER. #. / [from begin.] 55 
1. He that gives the firſt cauſe, ar original, to any 


thing. 
grief on grief, 


P 


Thus heaping crime on crime, and 
To boſs of love adjoining loſs of friend, 


I meant to purge both with a third miſchief, : 
And, in my woe's beginner, it to end. ſer. 
Socrates maketh Ignatius, the biſhop of Antioch, the firſt be- 
ginner thereof, even under the apoſtles t ſelves. — Hooker, 
2. An unexperienced attempter; one in his rudiments; 

a young practitioner. $7 

alladius, behaving himſelf nothing like a beginner, brought 
the honour to the Iberian ſide. Sidney. 


They are, to beginners, an eaſy and familiar introduction; a 
mighty augmentation of all virtue and knowledge in ſuch as are 
entered before. Hooker. 


I have taken a liſt of ſeveral hundred words in a ſermon of a 


new beginner, which not one hearer could poſſibly . i 
Swi 


BzcG1'nNiNG. 2. J. [from begin.] 
1. The firſt original or cauſe. 

Wherever we place the beginning of motion, whether from the 
head or the heart, the body moves and acts by a conſent of all 
its parts. a é Sift. 

2. The entrance into act, or being. 
In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth. Geneſis, 
3. The ſtate in which any thing firſt 4s, 
Youth, what man's age is like to be, doth ſhow 3 
We may our end by our beginning know. T 
4. The rudiments, or firſt grounds or materials, 
By viewing nature, nature's handmaid, arty 
Makes mighty things from ſmall beginnings grow: 
Thus fiſhes firſt to ſhipping did impart, 

Their tall the rudder, and their head the prow. Dryden. 
The underſtanding is paſſive; and whether or not it will have 

theſe beginnings, and materials of knowledge, is not in its own 


power. 2 Locke. - 
5. The firſt part of any thing. 8 
The cauſes and deſigns of an action, are the beginning z the 
effects of theſe cauſes, and the difficulties that tre met with in 
the execution of theſe deſigns, are the middle ; and the unravelling 
and reſolution of theſe di culties, are the end. Breome. 
To Bxc1'kD. v. 4. I begirt, or begirded; I have begirt. 
from be and gird.] 5 


1. To bind with a girdle. 


ed both of 


They began at the ancient men which were before the houſe. 

B we will in. Shake 4. 
Fl Ting of — of kings : Year | 

Begin, my muſe ! 8 Cooley. 
Of theſe no more you hear him ſpealt; 

He now begins upon the Greek: 

- Theſe, rang'd and ſhow'd, ſhall in their turns 

Remain obſcure as in their urns. Prior. 
Beginning from the rural gods, his hand | | 

Was lib'ral to the pow'rs of high command, Dryden, 


2: To furround; to tncircle z to encunipaſh, 
. Regird th Almighty throne, 
Beſeeching, or beſieging. 
r Or ſhould the, confident 
As fitting queen adorn'd vn beauty's throne, 
Deſcend, with all her winning charms begirt, 


Mito. 


T' ehamours Mien. 
At home ſurrounded by a fervile erowd, | 
Prompt to abuſe, and in detraction loud: 
Abroad begirt with men, and ſwords, and ſpears 3 
| His very tate acknowledging his fears. Prior s 
3. To ſhut in with a ſiege; to beleaguer ; to block up, 


It was ſo cloſely begirt before the kiug's march into the weit, 
that the council humbly deſired his ma, eſty, that he would relieve 


it. ; Clarendon. 
To BOAT. v. a, [This is, I think, only a corruption 
2 begird; perhaps by the printer. To begird. Sed 
EGIRD, 
And, Lentulus, begirt you Poinp:y's houſe 
-To ſeize his ſons Fa br as we e 7 | 
Muſt make our peace with him. Ben Jenſoms 
BE'GLERBEG. n. /. [Turkiſn.] The chief governour 
of a province among the Turks. | 
To BxGxna'w. v. a. [from be and gnaw.] To bite; to 
eat away; to corrode ; to nibble: 
His horte is ftark ſpoiled with the Raggers, begnavon with the 


_— co 


| 
| 


bots, waid in the back, and ſhoulder-ſhotten, St akejpearts 
| The worm of conſcience Mill O gn thy ſoul. | 
Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 


BR OO NE. interjef. [only a coalition of the words be 

gone.) Go away; hence; haite away, 
| Bepone ! the goddets c:ics with ſtern diidain, 
Begone | nor dare tae hallow'd ſtream to Rain. 


She fled, for ever hani ſh'd from the train. Addiſen. 


Brco'r. = Ts 5 
BRGOTTEN. The participle paſſive of the verb beget. 
Remember that thou waſt Zepot of them. 


Ecclun 

The firſt he met, Antipnates the brave, 

But bale begotten on a Theban ſlave. Dryden. 

To BeGRE ASE. v. 2. [from be and greaſe.] To foil of 
dawb with unctuous or fat matter. 

To Beorr ME. v. a. [from be and grime. See Grime 
and GRIu.] To foil with dirt deep impreſſed; to 
foil in ſuch a manner that the natural hue cannot 
eaſily be recovered. ' | 

Her name, that was as freſh 

As Dian's viſage, is now begrim d, and black 

; As my own face. 

7 BrGurt LE. v. a. [from be and guile.] 

1. To impoſe upon; to delude ; to cheat. 

This 1 ſay, leſt any man ſhould beguile you with enticing 

; Coioſſiant. 

The ſe t me beguil d, and I did eat Milton. 
Whoſoever ſees a man, who would have beguiled and impoled 
upon him by making him believe a lye, he may truly ſay, that is 
the man who would have ruined me | South. 

2. To deceive; to evade. 

Is wretchednefs depriv'd that benefit, | 
To end itſelf by death? 'Tis yet ſome comfort 
When miſery could beguile the tyrant's rage, 


Shakeſpeares 


And fruſtrate his proud will, Shakgſpea'ts 
3. To deceive pleaſingly; to amuſe, 
Sweet, leave me here awhile 
My ſpirits grow duli, and fain 1 would begwi/e | 
The tedious day with fleep. Shakeſpeare, 
With thele ſometimes the doth her time beguile ; 
Theſe do by fits her phantaſy poſſeſs. Sir J. Davies. 


Bzov'n. The participle paſſive of begin, 
But thou, bright morning ſtar, thou riſing ſun, 
Which in theſe latter times haſt brought to light 
Thoſe myſteries, that ſince the world begun 
Lay hid in darkneſs and cternal night. Sir J. Davies. 
Bena'uy. 1. /. L This word Skinner derives from +/f, 
and interprets it, or my half; as, for my part. It 
ſeems to me rather corrupted from behoof,, profit; 
the pronunciation degenerating eaſily to 22 ; 
which, in imitation of other words ſo ſounded, was 
2 by thoſe who knew not the etymology, be- 
1. Favour cauſe favoured : we ſay in behalf, but flw - 
e e. | 
He was in confidence with thoſe who deſigned the deſtructiou 
of Strafford; agtinſt whom he had contraſted ſome prejudice, in 


* 


the behalf of his nation. Clarendone 
ere but my heart as naked to thy view, 

Marcus would ſee it bleed in his behalf. Addiſons 

Never was any nation bleſſed with more frequent interpofitions 

of divine providence in Its bebalf. * 


2. Vindication; ſupport. 
He might, in his preſence, defy all Arcadian knights, in the 
bebalf of his miſtreſs's beauty. Siduq. 
Leſt the fiend, 
Or in behalf of man, or to invade 
Vacant poſſeſſion, ſome new trouble raiſe. Milton. 
Others believe that, by the two Fortunes, were meant proſperity 
or affliction; and produce, in their btbalf, an ancient monument. 
; 1 0 Addiſon on Italy. 
To BEHA'VE. v. a. [from be and Ha.] 
1. To carry; to conduct: uſed almoſt always with the 
reciprocal oun. f 
We behaved not ourſelves diſorderly among you. Theſſ. 
Manifeſt ſigns came from heaven unto thoſe that behaved 


themſelves manfully. 2 Maccab ect. 
To their wills wedded, to their errours ſlaves, 
No man like them, they think, himſelf behaves. Denham-. 


We ſo live, and fo act, as if we were ſecure of the final iflue 

and event of things, however we may behave ourſelves. Atterbury. 
2, It ſeems formerly to have had the ſenſe of, to go- 
vern ; to ſubdue ; to diſcipline ; but this is not now ] 


. uſed. | 
But who his limbs with labours, and his mind 
Behaves with cares, cannot ſo eaſy miſs, Fairy Queens 
Wich ſuch ſober and unnoted paſſion : 
He did behave his anger ere 'twas ſpent, 
As if be had but prov'd an argument. Shakeſpeare, 


To Bena've. v.n. To act; to conduct one's ſelf, It 
is taken either in a good or a bad ſenſe; as, he 
behaved well or ill. ö 

BIUAVviouk. . / [from one] | 

1. Manner of behaving one's elf, whether 
bad; manners; carriage, with reſpe& to 

Mopſa, curious in any thing but her o.] good 
lowed Zelmane. 


2, External r with reſpect to grace. 


good or 
ropr iety. 
jours fol- 


| 


He marked, In Dora's dancing, good grace and handſome be» 
baviour. ak : Sidncy. 
3. Geſture ; manner of action, adagted to particular 
orgaſions. EE 
2 . 


Wall 


Well witneſſing the moſt ſubmiſſi ve bebaviour that a thralled 
art could expreſs, Sidney. 
When we make profeſſion of our faith, we ſtand z when we 
acknowledge our fins, or ſeek unto God for favour, we fall down; 
becaule the geſture of conſtancy becometh us beſt in the one, in 
the other the behaviour of humility, Hooker, 
One man fees how much another man is a fool, when he de- 
dicates his brhavieur to love. 5 Shakeſpeare. 
And he changed his bebawtour before them, and feigned himſelf 
mad in thelr hands, 1 Samuel, 
4. Elegance of manners ; gracefulneſs, 

The beautiful prove accompliihed, but not of great ſpirit yz and 
Audy, for the moſt part, rather bebavicur than virtue, Bacon, 
He who advifeth the philoſopher, altogether devoted to the 
Muſes, ſometimes to - offer ſacrifice to the altars of the Graces, 
thought knowledge imperfect without bebawiours Watton, 


3. Conduct; general practice; courſe of life, 

To him, who hath a profſpe& of the fate that attends men 
after this life, depending on their bebaviour here, the meaſures of 
yood and evil-are changed, | Locke, 

6. To be upon one's behaviour. A familiar phraſe, noting 
ſuch a ſtate as requires great caution; a ſtate in 
which a failure in behaviour will have bad conſe- 
quences, 

"Tyrants themſelves are upon their bebawiour to a ſuperiour 


power. J. Aſlrange. 
To Bent Ap. v. a. [from be and head.) To deprive 
of the head ; to kill by cutting off the head, 


. His bebeading he underwent with all chriſtian magnanimity. 


Clarendon. 
On each fide they fly, | 
Ry chains connext, and, with deſtruétlve ſweep, 
He head whole troops at once, Philips, 


Mary, queen of Scots, was bebeaded In the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, Addiſon, 


BIA p. participle paſſive from behold ; which ſee. 
All hail ! ye virgin daughters of the main! 
Ye ſtreams, ban my hopes bebeld again Popes 
Bir'uxmorn, . / Behemoth, in Hebrew, ſignifies beaſts 
in general, particularly the larger kind, fit for ſer- 
vice, But Job ſpeaks of an animal Jeet, and 
deſcribes its properties, Bochart has taken much 
care to make it the hippopotamus, or river horſe, 
Santius thinks it is an ox. The Fathers ſuppoſe the 
devil to be meant by it, But we agree with the ge- 
nerality of interpreters, that it is the elephant. 
Calmet, 
Behold now lee, which 1 made with thee ; he cateth rats 
us an oK. Job. 
Nehold ! in plaited mall 


Bibemoth rears his head, Thomſon, 


Biu'nen, 1¼ / Valerian roots. Alſo a fruit reſembling 
Bun, the tamariſk, from which perfumers extract 
an oil, | Dit. 


Buns, . / [from be and Left hep, Saxon. ] Com- 
mand: precept ; mandate, | 

Her tender youth had obediently ved under her parents Hebel, 

without framing, out of her own will, the forechooſfing of any 


thing, \ Sidney, 
Such joy he had their ſtubborn hearts to quell, | 
And urdy courage taine with dreadful awe, 
"That his K they fear'd as a proud tyrant's laws Spenſer, 
I, meflenger from everlaſting Jove, ; | 
In his great name thus his bebgft do tell, Fair fax., 
% vilit oft thate happy tribes, | 
On high ee his angels to and fro 
Pate trequents Milton, 
In leavin God ever bleſt, and his divine 
Bi bots obey, worthileſt to be obey d! Milton, 


To Biniant, va, pret. behot, part. behight. [from 
hatan, to promiſe, Sax, ] 
1. To promiſe: this word is obſolete. 
Sir Quyon, mindtul of his vow yplight, 
Up role Rom drowly cough, and him addreſt 
| Unto the Journey which he had debt. Fairy Queer, 
2. Jo entruſt ; to commit. 
That mott glorious houſe that glift';eth bright, 
Whoreot the keys are to thy hand bebiyht 
Ny wile Fidelis, | Fairy Racer, 
gs Perhaps to call; to name: hight being often put, 
in old authors, for named, or «vas named. Th 
unt Nb. prop. [hinban, Saxon, ] 


1. At the back. of another, 6 
Acnates hafted with harquebufletes, whicfh he had cauſed his 


hartemen to take bebing them upon thelr horſes, K nolles, 
3. On the back part z not before. | | 
Sho came in the pres bebind, and touched him. Mart, 

3. 'Toward: the back, 
"The Benjamites looked bebind them. Judgers 


4. Following another, 
PSs Hei huſband went with her, weeping bebind her, Namwel, 
5 Remaining after the departure of ſomething elſe, 

He left behind him my telt and a filter, both born in one hour, 
Shatojpeares 
Viety and virtue ave not only delightful for the preſent, but 
they le we pe ges and contentment ted them. Tillotien, 
6. Remaining after the death of thoſe to whom it be- 
longed, 
What he gave me ta publiſh, was but a ſmall part of what he 


bet bebind him, Pope, 
„ At a diſtance from ſomething going before, 
Fuchs the tWittnerk of your mind, 
"That, like the earth's, It leaves vur lente bein, Dryden, 


8. Inferiour to another; having the polteriour place 
with regard to excellence, 

Atter he overthrow of this firſt houſe of Cod, a fecond was. 
erected 4 but with to gat odds, that they wept, which beheld 
how mach this latter Came Kette It, 

9. On the other fide of ſomething. 

From light retlr'd Ke his daughter's bed, 
| Mo, for approaching fleep, compur' his head, 
Ui und. adn, 

1. Out of light not yet produced to view remaining. 

Wo cannot be thre that we have all the particulars betore us ; 
and that there bs no. evidence led, and yet unſeen, which may 
cult the probabllity on the other tide, Lech. 

2. Molt of the tormer ſenſes may become %% er, 
by lupprefling the accagative cafe; us, 1 let my 
money Ke, or bebind me. | ; 

BrviiFnnnany ads, from kebint and bard, 

1. In a tate in which rent or profit, or any advantage, 
in anticipated, fo that lels is to be received, or more 
performed, than the natural or juſt proportion. 


Your trado would Tufts, It your being .lt bent has male 


N wie bv high, that your Get ane live upon 
„ labour 


Hooters 


Dr yn, 


Re 


— 


q 


— 


» 


B E11 
2. Not upon equal terms, with regard to ſorwardneſs. 
In this ſenſe, it is followed by with, 


with the faſhionable part of the world, than to ſtrain beyond his 
circumſtances, ' bets 1 Spec rator. 
3. Shakeſpeare uſes it as an adjective, but licentiouſly, 
for backward 3 tardy. N | 

And thele thy offices, | 
Sa rarely kind, are as interpreters) 
Of my bebindband ſlack neſs. Shakeſpeare. 
To BEHO'LD. v. 4. pret. I beheld, I have beheld, or 
beholden, ([behealvan, Saxon.] To view; to lee; 
to look upon: to behold is to /ce, in an emphatical or 
intenſive ſenſe. 


Son of man, bebeld with thine eyes, and hear with thine ears. 


When Thefſfallans on horſeback were bebeld afar off, while 

their horſes watered, while their heads were depreiled, they were 

conceived by the Ipectators to be one animal. Brevn's Jug. Err. 
Man looks aloft, and, with erected eyes, 


Br O“ o. interjee. [from the verb.] See; lo: a word 
by which attention is excited, or admiration noted. 


Bebold ! 1 am with thee, and will keep thee, Geneſis, 
When out of hope, bebold her! not far off, 
Such as I ſaw her in my dream, adorn'd 
With what all earth or heaven could beſtow, 
To make her amiable, : Milton, 
Buno'LDEN, particip. ay « [gehoutten, Dutch; that is, 
It 


held in obligation. is very corruptly written be- 
holding.) Obliged ; bound in gratitude: with the 
particle #9, 

Horns, which ſuch as you are fain to be beholden to your wives 


I found you next, in reſpect of bond bath of near alliance, and 
n of communication in ſtudies; wherein I mult acknow- 
edge myſelf beholden te you. Bacon, 
| think my felt mightily Scheuen to you for the reprehenſion you 
then gave us. | Addiſon. 
We, who ſee men under the awe of juſtice, cannot conceive what 
ſavage creatures they would be without it; and how much beholder 
we are to that wiſe contrlvance. Altterbury, 


looks upon any thing. 
at | * mi the face, 


"That, like the ſun, did make bebolders wink ? 
Theſe beaſts among, 
Bebolders rude, and ſhallow to diſcern 
Half what in thee is fair, one man except, 
Who fees thee ? Milton. 
Things of wonder give no leſs delight 
To the wiſe Maker's than bebolder's tight. Denbum. 


The juſtling chicte in rude encountery join, . 

Each fair bebelder trembling for her Knight. Granville, 

The charitable foundations, in the church of Rome, exceed all 
the demands of charity; and raife envy, rather than compaſſion, 
in the breaſts of bebo{ders,  Atterbury, 


Buuo'l Din, adj. [corrupted from behe/den.] Obliged. 
See BkHOLDEN, | e 
Bo" nin. 2. / Obligation. 


Love to virtue, and not to any particular beboldingt, hath ex- 
pretiÞd this my teſtimony, rews 


Buno'l,vinGNnuss. . J [from beholding, miſtaken for 
| bebolden.) "The ſtate of being obliged. 


"The king invited us to his court, ſo as 1 muſt acknowledge a 


N unto him. Sidducy. 
n this my debt I ſeem'd loth to confeſs, 
In that 1 ſhunn'd beboldingneſss Donne, 


Buno'or. . /; {from behoove.] That which behooves ; 


that which is advantageous ; profit; advantage. 

Her majeſty may alter any thing of thoſe laws, for her own be- 
Le, and tor the good of the people. W Spenſer, 
No mean recompence it brings 

To your Scho it 1 that region loſt, 
All uſurpation thence expell'd, reduce, 
Jo her original darkneſs, and your ſway. 
Wert thou ſome ſtar, which from the ruin'd roof 
Of (hak'd Olympus by miſchance didſt fall; 
Which careful ſove, In nature's true behoof, 
Took up, and in fit place did reinſtate, Milton, 
Becauſe it was for the _ of the animal, that, upon any ſud- 
den accident, it might be awakened, there were no ſhuts or ſtopples 
made for the cats. Ray. 
It would be of no Je, for the ſettling of government, unlefs 
there were a way taught, how to know the perſon to whom belonged 
this power and dominion, he Locke, 


Milton, 


To BEHO'OVE. v. u. [behopan, Saxon, it is a duty.] 


Jo be fit; to be meet; either with reſpect to duty, 
neceſſity, or convenience. It is uſed only imper- 
ſonally with 7. 

For better examination of their quality, it hebeowetb the very foun- 
dation and root, the higheſt well-ipring and fountain of them, to 
be ditcovercd, Iloo ber. 

He did to prudently temper his paſſions, as that none of them 
made him wanting in the offices ot life, which it bbowoved or be- 
came him to pertorm, Atterbury, 

But ſhould you lure the monarch of the brook, 

Rebecwer you then to ply your fineſt art. Thomſ-n, 
Brnooverut, adj. [from beboof.] Uſeful ; profitable ; 
advantageous, 'I'his word is ſomewhat antiquated. 

It is very else in this country of Ireland, where there 
are walte detetts full of grals, that the fame ſhould be eaten down. 

Spenſer. 

Laws are many times full of imperfeRions z and that which is 
ſuppuled bebeorefiul unto men, proveth oftentimes molt perilous 

looker, 

Madam, we have cull'd ſuch neceſlatles f 
As are beboowefhd tor our fate to-morrow. Shateſpeare, 

It way be moſt Jes for princes, in matters of grace, to 
ranger the ſame publick]ly : ſo it is as requiſite, in matters of judg- 
ment, punithment, and cenſure, that the lame be tranfafted pri- 
vateiy, Clarendon. 

Brno'ovsruly, v. [from behoowefid.] Profitably ; 
uſefully, 

Tell us of more weighty diſlikes than theſe, and that may more 
gf Import the retormation. Spenſers 

Buuo'r, [ proterite, as it ſeems, of bebight, to promile.] 
With ſharp intended ſting to rude him finote, 
"That tv» the earth him drove as firiken dead, 
No living wight would have him lite bebet, 
B&1NG, parties. [from be. | 

Thoſe, who have their hope in anather life, look upon them- 

ſolves a on their patthge through this. Aiterdiy, 
Bets a. * [from de.) 


Fairy Queens 


i. Exittence : oppoled to nonentity. 


Conſider, whether it is not better to be half a year bebindband 


Exel. 


Beholds his own hereditary ſkies. Dryden. 
At this the former tale again he told, 

With thund'ring tone, and dreadful to bebold, Drygen, 
The Saviour comes, by ancient bards foretold, 

Hear him ye deaf, and all ye blind bebold ! Pope. 


for. 8 hakeſpeare, 
Little are we bebo/den to your love, | 
And little look'd for at your helping hands. Shakeſpeare, 


Brno'L.veR. u. / [from behold.] Spectator; he that 


Shakeſpeare. | 


BEL 


Of him all things have both received their firſt 
continuance to be that which they are. 
Yet is not God the author of her ill, 


being, and their 
Nook, 


Though author of her being, and being there, 
vs There is . but he, a Devin 
Whoſe being 1 4 oo : and under him 
My genius is rebuked, ' Shakeſp, 
erbe, Father, firſt they ſung, omnipotent, 1 Mac, 


Immutable, immortal, infipite, 
| Eternal king]! Thee, Author of all being, 
Fountain of light! ilton's Paradiſe 
Merciful and gracious, thou gaveſt us being, railing us from * 
| thing to be an excellent creation. Taylor's Guide to Devi. 
Conſider every thing as not yet in bing; then examine * 
| mult needs have been at all, or what other ways it might have _ N 
. 3 Balg, 
2. A particular ſtate or condition. 9 
- Thoſe happy ſpirits Which, ordain'd by fate, 
For future being and new bodies wait, Drydz 
Heav'n from all creatures hides the book of fate 
From brutes what men, from men what ſpirits know; 
Or who could ſuffer being here below ? 
As now. your own, our beings were of old, 
And once inclos'd in woman's beauteous mould, 
3. The perſon exiſting. 
Ah fair, yet falſe! ah being form'd to cheat 
By ſeeming kindneſs, mixt with deep deceit | Dod, 
It is folly to ſeck the approbation of any being, beſides the ft. 
preme; becauſs no other being can make a right judgment of u 
and becaufe we can procure no conſiderable advantage from the y. 
probation of any other being, Addiſon, Speftaty, 
Br“ NG. conjund. [from be.] Since. Dis. 
Be ir so. A phraſe of anticipation, ſuppoſe it be fi; 
or of permiſſion, let it be ſo. _ | 
My gracious duke, | 
Be 't jo ſhe will not here, before your grace, 
Conſent ro marry with Demetrius, N 
| I beg the ancient privilege of Athens. Sha be are 
To BIA HOUR. v. a. [from be and /abour.] To ben; 
to thump : a word in low ſpeech. | 
| What ſeveral madnefles in men appear 
Oreſtes runs from fancy'd furies here; 
Ajax belabours there an harmleſs ox, 
And thinks that Agamemnon feels the 
He ſees virago Nell belaboury , 
| With his own ſtaſt, his peace ful neighbour, 
To BELA CE. v. a. [a ſea term. ] To faſten; as, to belay 
a rope. | Fa Dig, 
Br". AMIE. 2. / [bel amie, Fr.] A friend; an intimate. 
This word is out of uſe. 
Wiſe Socrates 
Pour'd out his life, and laſt philoſophy, “ 
To the fair Critias, his deareſt belamie. Fairy Qui, 
Bk"r.AMOUR. u. / [bel amour, Fr.] Gallant ; conſort; 
paramour : obſolete, 
| Lo, lo, how brave ſhe decks her bounteous bow'r 
Wirth filken curtains, and gold coverlets, 
"Therein to ſhroud her ſumptugus belurrur's 
Bu l ATE D. ad. from be and late. 
doors late at night. 


Pope, 
Pp 


knocks. 


Dry, 
Hol. 


Fairy Queue 


] Benighted ; out o 


Fairy elves, 
Whoſe midnight revels, by a foreſt ſide, 
Or fountain, ſome belated pealant fees, 
Or dreams he ſees. 8 Milton's Paradiſe Li. 
Or near Fleetditch's oozy brinks, 
Belated, ſeems on watch to lie. Swift, 
To Bela'y. v. a. {from be and lay; as, to waylay, u 
lie in wait, to lay wait for.) 
1, To block up; to ſtop the paſſage, 
The ſpeedy horſe all paſſages be/ay, - 
| And ſpur their ſmoaking ſteeds to croſs their way. Dad. 
2. To place in ambuſh, . | 3 
'Gainſt-ſuch ſtrong caſtles needeth greater might, 
Than thoſe ſmall forces ye were wont belay. Spenſer, 
To BuLay a rope. [a ſea term. ] To ſplice ; to menda 
rope, n one end over another. 
To BELCH. v. 3. [bealcan, Saxon.] 
1. To eject the wind from the ſtomach ; to eruct. 
Ihe ſymptoms are, a ſour ſmell in their fteces, be/chings, ad 
diſtenſions of the bowels. Arbuthnot on Aude 
2. Jo iſſue out, as by eructation. \ 
The waters boil, and, belcbing from below, 
Black ſands as from a forceful engine throw. D.. 
A triple pile of plumes his creſt adarn'd, 
On which with belching flames Chimera burn'dq. Drydn, 
To BeLCH. v. a, To throw out from the ſtomach; to 
eject from any hollow place. It is a word implying 
coarſeneſs, hatefulneſs, or horrour. | 
They are all but ſtomachs, and we all but food; 
They eat us hungerly, and, when they're full, 
They belcb us. Shadeſpeart 
The bitterneſs of it I now belch from my heart. Sa 
Immediate in a flame, 
But ſoon obſcur'd with ſmoke, all heav'n appear'd, 
From thole deep-throated engines Sch. 
The gates that now 
Stood open wide, belching outrageous flame | 
Far into chaos, ſince the fiend paſs d through. Mu. 
| Rough as their ſavage lords who rang' the wood, 
And, fat with acorns, Beteb'd their windy food. Drydn 
There heleh'd the mingled ftreams of wind and blood, 
And human fleſh, his indigeſted food. Pope's OH 
| When I an am'rous kiſs deſign'd, | 
Sexufts 


A 


I belchb'4 an hurricane of wind. 
Ber.cn. . / [from the verb.] 
1. The act of eructation. 
2. A cant term for malt liquor. 
A ſudden reformation would follow, among all ſorts of people; 
porters would no longer be drunk with belch, Dena 
B&"1,DAM. . / [belle dame, which, in old French, lg 
nified probably an old woman, as be/te age, old age. 
1. An old woman: generally a term of 2 
marking the lait degree of old age, with all its fault 
and — 5 


hen (ing of ſecret things that came to paſt, 
When bedm Nature in her cradle was, | Maud 
2. A bag, 

hy, how now, Hecat ? you look angerly.— 

—» Have 1 not reaſon, amt, as you are, 3 
Saucy and overbold ? Shakeſpeare's Macbets 

The teſty fieve wagg'd ne'er the more; 

1 weep for woe, the teſty beldam ſwore. Dryds- 


To BELE'AGUER. v. a. | beleggeren, Dutch. ] To do- 


ſiege ; to block up a place ; to lie before a town. | 
heir butineſs, which they carry on, is the general concernmen 
of the ''roj an camp, then beleagured by Turaus and the Latins 


| Nryden's Daft 
Again't beleagur'4 heav'n the giants move: 
Hills pib'd on hills, on mountains mountains lie, 


to che ſky. ; Dude 


| To make theix mad approaches 


ITT W VILLA 


BEL 


Brin'AGUBRER, # % [from beleaguer.] One that be- 
ſieges a lace. : 3 W 
7. BEI EI“. v. a. Ia term in navigation.] To place in 

a direction unſutable to the wind. | 
BIEMNT TES. 1 % [from BD, a dart or arrow, be- 
cauſe of its reſemblance to the point of an arrow. 


Arcowhead, of | 
colour, Fi { 
1 1. J. [from bell and floawer, becauſe. of 


the ſhape of its flower; in Latin campanula.) A 
. {| number of the ſpecies of this plant. 1. The 
ne belfloxver, 2. The blue peach-leaved be{floxwer. 
The white peach-leaved bel lever. 4. Garden belfl:wver, with 
| Sbg. leaves and flowers; commonly called Canterbury bells. 5. 
Canary belfloxwer, with orrach leaves and a tuberoſe root. 6. Blue 
belfl-uer, with edible roots, commonly called rampionte 7. 4 
ing glaſs belflotuer, Ce. | iMer, | 
Sizes V . . #. J [from bell and found.] He whoſe 
trade it is to found or call bells. 

Thoſe that make recorders know this, and likewiſe be/founders 
in ſitting the tune of their bells. ; Bacon, 
Br'LvRY-. 1. % [Beffroy, in French, is a tower; which 
was perhaps the true word, till thoſe, who knew not 
its original, 
were in it.] The 

Fetch the leathern bucket t 
riouſly painted before, and will make a figure. 
Bri.cGaRD. 2. . [ 
| kind regard: an old word, now wholly 
Upon her eyelids many graces ſat, 
Under the ſhadow of her even brows, 
Working belgards, and amorous retreats. 

To BI LITE. v. a. N be and lie.I K 

To counterfeit ; to feign; to mimick. | 
s Whict' rd, with horſes hoofs that beat the ground, 

And martial braſs, belie the thunder's ſound, Dryden. 

The ſhape of man, and imitated beaſt 

The walk, the words, the geſture could ſupply, 

The habit mimick, and the mien belle. 

2. To give the lie to; to charge with falſehood, 
Sure there is none but fears a future ſtate z 

And when the moſt obdurate ſwear they do not, 


\ 


| 
| 


place where the bells are rung. 


ket that hangs in the belfry 3 that is cu- 
Gay. 


diſuſed. 


Dryden. 


Their trembling hearts belie their boaſtful tongues. Dryden. 
Paint, patches, jewels laid aſide, 
At night aſtronomers agree, 
The evening has the day bely'd, = 
And Phillis is ſome forty-three. Prior. 


3. To calumniate; to raiſe falſe reports of any man. 
Thou doſt belie him, Piercy, thou lie him; 

He never did encounter with Glendo wer. Shakeſpeare. 

4. To give a falſe repreſentation of any thing. 

| Uncle, for heav'n's ſake, comfortable words, 

Should 1 do ſo, I ſhould belie my thoughts. 

Tuſcan Valerus by force o'ercame, i 

And not bely'd his mighty father's name. Dryden's Ancid, 
In che diipute whate'er I ſaid, 

My heart was by my tongue bely'd; 

And in my looks you might have read ; 
How much I argued on your fide, | Prior. 
5. To fill with lies. This ſeems to be its meaning here. 
'Tis ſlander, whoſe breath * 

Rides on the poſting winds, and doth belie 

All corners of the world, Shak 

Bx118'r. n, /. [from believe.) | 


- 


eſpeare's Cymbeline, 


delivered. 
Thoſe comforts chat ſhall never ceaſe, 
Future in hope, but preſent in belief. Wotton. 
Faith is a firm belief of the whole word of God, of his goſpel, 
commands, threats, and promiſes, ale. 
2. The theological virtue of faith, or firm confidence 
of the truths of religion, | 
No man can attain belief by the bare contemplation of heaven 
and earth; for that they neither are ſufficient to give us as much 
as the leaſt ſpark of light concerning the very principal myſteries 
of our faith, | Hooker, 
3- Religion; the body of tenets held by the profeſſors 
of faith, | | 
In the heat of general perſecution, whereunto chriſtian belief 
was ſubje& upon the firſt promulgation, it much confirmed the 
weaker minds, when relation was made how God had been glori- 
fied through the ſufferings of martyrs. oo fer. 
4. Perſuaſion ; opinion. 
He can, I know, but doubt to think he will; 
Yet hope would fain ſubſcribe, and tempts belief 
All treaties are grounded upon the belief, that ſtates will be found 
in their honour and obſervance of treaties. Temple. 
5. The thing believed; the object of belief. 
options prophecies are not only the belief of fools, but the 

talk ſometimes of wiſe men. Bacon, 
6. Creed ; a form containing the articles of faith. 
Bet VABLE. adj. [from Believe.) Credible ; that 

which may be credited or believed, 


To BELVEVE. », a. [zelyfan, Saxon, ] 


1. To credit upon the authority of another, or 8 
ſome other reaſon than our perſonal knowled e. 
c 


Adherence to a propoſition which they are perſuaded, but do 
not know, to be true, is not ſeeing, but beljevin 22 " Locks, 


Ten thouſand things there are, which we believe merely upon 
the authority or credit of thoſe who have ſpoken or written of — 
| : Watti's Logick, 
2. To put confidence in the veracity of any one. OP 
: The people may hear when 1 ſpeak with thee, and believe thee 
or ever, Exodus. 
To Beti'svs, v. . 
1. To have a firm perſuaſion of any thing. 
F may believe that the Lord God vf their fathers, the G 
» the God of Iſaac, and the God of Jacob, hath 


peared unto thee, 3 4 
2. To exerciſe the theological virtue of faith. A 

'd, that to believing ſouls 

Shak 


Now God be prais 

1 Rage =p. * 3 comfort in deſpair. are. 

art man believeth unto righteouſneſs, and with 

— confeſſion is made unto — ; Hemant, 
3- With the particle ix, to hold as an object of faith, 

Lord your God, fo ſhall you be eſtabliſhed. 


Believe in 
4- With the particle «pon, to truſt 
dence in ; to reſt upon with fai 
em gave he power to become the ſons of God, even to them. 
n Jebn. 
5 : eve, is ſometimes uſed as a way of lightly not- 
uß tome want of certainty or exaQtneſs, 


ough they are, I believe, as high ; 
nr gh as mot ſteeples In England 
5. perſon, in his Gink, fell down, without any other hurt thay 


Milt ons 


2 5. 
z to place full con- 
th. 


finger-ſtone, of a whitiſh aud ſome- 


corrypted it to Belfry, becauſe bells 


belle egard, Fr.] A ſoft glance; a 


Fairy Queens ; 


z - 


Shakeſpeare, | 


1, Credit given to ſomething, which we know not of 
ourſelves, on account of the authority by which it is 


| BZ 


BEL 


U 


* 
>. 


BaLIIZV ER. 2, /. [from believe.] 
1. He that believes, or gives credit. 
Diſcipline began to enter into conflict with churches, which, in 
extremity, had been believers of it, 5 Hooker, 
2. A profeſſor of Chriſtianity, '  * © 
Infidels themſelves did diſcern, in matters of life, when believers 
did well, when otherwiſe, ee 29" oodles 
If he which writeth do that which js forcible, how ſhould he 
which readeth be thought to do chat, which in itſelf, is of no force 
to work belief, and to ſave belicwers ? . Hooker. 
Myſteries held by us bave no power, pomp, or wealth, but 
have been maintained by the univerſal body of true believers, from 
the days of the apoſtles, and will be to, the reſurrection z neither 
will the gates of hell prevail againſt them. 3 Soft. 
BRLIEVINOGLY. adv. [from To believe.] After 
lieving manner. 8 
Berks. adv. [from like, as by litelibood.] 
1. Probably; likely; perhaps | 
There came out of the ſame woods, a horrible foul bear, which 
fearing, belike, while the lion was preſent, came furiouſly towards 
the place where I was, Sidney. | 
Lord Angelo, bc/ie, thinking me remiſs in my office, awakens 
me with this unwonted putting on, Shakeſpeare. 
Joſephus affirmeth, that one of them remained in his time 
meaning, bclike, ſome ruin or foundation thereof, Raleigh. 
2, It is ſometimes uſed in a ſenſe of irony, as it may 
be ſuppoſed. N 
We think, bclike, that he will accept what the meaneſt of them 
would diſdain, > Hooker, 
God appointed the ſea to one of them, and the land to the 


$7» 


them both; or elſe, -belike, it the ſea had been large enough, we 
might have gone a fiſhing tor elephants, . Hreretvood on Languages. 
BeL1've. adv, [ bilive, Sax. probably from bi and life, 
in the ſenſe of vivacity, ſpeed, quickneſs.) Speedi- 
ly ; quickly: a word out of uſe, 5 
By that ſame way the direful dames to drive 
Their mournful chariot, fill'd with ruſty blood, | 
And down to Pluto's houſe are come belive. Fairy Queen. 


BELL. ». /. [bel, Saxon; ſuppoſed, by Skinner, to 
come from pelvis, Lat. a baſin. See Barr, ] 

1. A veſſel, or hollow body of caſt metal, formed to 
make a noiſe by the act of a clapper, hammer, or 
ſome other inſtrument ſtriking againſt it. Bells are 
in the towers of churches, to call the congregation 
together, | 


| 
| 


Your flock, aſſembled by the bell, 


Encircled you to hear with reverence. Shakeſpeare, | 
Ger thee gone, and dig my grave thyſelf, | 
And bid the merry Bells ring to thy ear, | 
That thou art crowned, not that I am dead. Shakeſpeare, 


| Four bellt admit twenty-four changes in ringing, and five bells 


one. hundred and twenty. Holder's Elements of Speech. 


which calls to prayers twice a-day. 
2. It is uſed for an 


cups of flowers. 
Where the bee ſucks, there ſuck I, 
In a cowſlip's bell I lle. 
The humming bees, that hunt the golden dew, 
In ſummer's heat on tops of lilies feed, 


Addiſon, SpeFator, 


3. A ſmall hollow globe of metal perforated, and con- 
taining in it a ſolid ball 3 


by bounding againſt the ſides, gives a ſound. 


his bells, ſo hath man his deſires. 
4. To bear the bell. To be the firſt ; from the wether, 

that carries a bell among the ſheep, or the firſt horſe 
of a drove that has bells on his collar. 


The Italians have carried away the bell from all other nations, |; 


as may appear both by their books and works, Hakewill, 
5. To ſhake the bells, A phraſe in Shakeſpeare, taken 
from the bells of a hawk. 
Neither the king, nor he that loves him beſt, 
The proudeſt he that holds up Lancaſter, 
Dares ſtir a wing, if Warwick 
To BILL. v. u. [from the noun.] To grow in, buds or 
flowers, in the form of a bell. 
Hops, in the beginning of Auguſt, bell, and are ſometimes ripe, 
: Mortimer. 
BzII-TASUHIONE D. adj. [from bell and faſhion.) Hav- 
ing the form of a bell ; campaniform, | 
The thorn-apple riſes with a ſtrong round ſtalk, having larg 
bell-faſhioned flowers at the joints. Mortimer, 
BELLE. . /. [ beau, belle, Fr.] A young lady. 
| What motive could compel 
A well-bred lord t' aſſault a gentle belle P 
O ſay, what ſtranger cauſe, yet unexplor'd, 
. Could make a gentle belle reject a lord ? Pope, 


LLES LETTRES. 1. %. [Fr.] Polite literature. It 
has no /ingular. 
The exactneſs of the other, is to admit vf ſomething like diſ- 
courſe, eſpecially in what regards the belles lettres. Tatler, 
BEI. I I BON E. . 1 from bellus, beautiful, and bonus, 
ood, Lat. belle & bonne, Fr.] A woman excelling 
th in beauty and goodneſs. A word now out of 


| ; 


Pan m be proud that ever he begot 

| uch a bel/libone, 

And Syrinx rejoice that ever was her lot 
To bear ſuch a one. 


Bei L1'GERANT. | adj. | belliger, L. g war. 
BeLt1'GeROVUS, _ Dia, 
BRCLLI NG. 2. J. A hunting term, ſpoke of a roe, when 


Spenſer, 
at.] Wagin 2 


ſne makes a noiſe in rutting time. Didi. 
BBLLITTrOT ENT. adj. [bellipotens, Lat.] Puiſſant; 
mighty in war. 5 | Dit. 


To B&"LLOW. v. v. [bellan, Saxon. ] 
1. To make a noiſe as a bull. 
Jupiter became a bull, and be/lowved 3 the green Neptune a ram, 
and bleated. | Shakeſprares 
What bull dares be//orp, or what ſheep dare; bleat, 


Within the lion's den ? Diyden. 
But now the huſband of a herd muſt be 
Thy mate, and be/lowving ſons thy progeny. Dryden. 
2. To make any violent outcry. 
He faſten d on my neck, and belle out, ö 
As he'd burſt heav'n. : Shakeſpeare. 


3. To vociferate ; to clamour. In this ſenſe it is a 
word of contempt. | 
The dull fat captain, with a hound's deep throat, 
Would bellow out a laugh in a baſe note. Dryden. 
belly ſo terribly 
Tatler. 


This gentleman is accuſtomed to roar and 
loud, that he frightens us. k 
4 To roar as the ſea in a ſtorm, or as the wind; to 
make any continued noiſe, that may cauſe terrour. 
Till, at the laſt, he heard a dread found, 


Which thro' the wood loud bei/pwing did rebound, Spenſer, 


a be-] 
arteria is as the noſe of bellows, to collect and convey the h 


other, becauſe they were ſo great, that the ſea could not hold | 


N 


He has no one neceſſary attention to any thing but the bell, || 
y thing in the form of a bell, as the 
Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. || 


And creep within their be//s to ſuck the balmy ſeed. Dryden, | 
when it is ſhaken, | 


As the ox hath his yoke, the horſe his curb, and the faulcon | 
_ Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 


ſhakes his bells, * Shakeſpeare, | 


B E. L' 


The wp rivers float the nether ground z 
And rocks the bellowing voice of boiling ſeas rebound, D. 
Be"LLOws. #./. [hiltz, Sax. perhaps it is corrupted 
from bellies, the wind being contained in the hollow, 
or belly. It has no fingular ; for we. uſually ſay, 4 
ow of bellows ; but Dryden has uſed bellows as a /in- 
ular. 
1. The inftrument uſed. to blow the fire. 


Since ſighs, into my inward furnace turn'd, 


4 * F 
** 


8 id ney. 


For be/lozvs ſerve to kindle more the fire. 
One, with great bel/xwvs, gather'd filling air, 
And with forc'g wind the fuel did enflame. Fairy Qgecn. 
The ſmith prepares his hammer tor the, ftroke, 
While the lung!d belloros hifling fire provoke. Dryden. 


The lungs, as be{{oxvs, ſupply a force of breath; and the affera 
reath. 


e Holder. 

2. In the following paſſage it is ſingular, 1 
+ "Thou neither, like a bellows, Iwell'ſt thy face, 
As if thou wert to blow the burning mats 

Of melting are. : Dryden. 


Bevin. adj. I belluinut, Lat.] Beaſtly; belonging 
to a beaſt; ſavage; brutal. wad a 5 4 4 

If human actions were not to be judged, men would have no 
advantage over beaſts, At this rate, the animal and be/luing lite 


wauld be the beſt. ü 6 Atterbury. 
BE'LLY. a. [balg, Dutch 6%, bela, Welſh.] ö 
1. That part of the human body which reaches fram 
the breaſt to the thighs, containing the bowels. 


The body's members 
[ly ; thus accus'd it: 
4 : * 0 


Rebell'd againft the be!! 
That only like a gulf it did remain, | 
Still cupboarding the viand, neyer bearing 
Like labour with the reſt. | 
2. In beaſts, it is uſed, in 
body next the ground. | . 44 
And the Lord ſaid unto the ſerpent, Upon thy belly ſhalt thou 
go, and duſt ſhalt thou eat, all the days of thy life. Gengſis. 
3. The womb: in this ſenſe, it is commonly uſed lu- 
dicrouſly or familiarly. 115 
I ſhall anſwer that better, than you can the getting vp of the 
negro's belly : the Moor is with child by you, _ Shakeſpeare. 
The ſecret is grown too big for the pretence, like Mrs, Prinuy's 
big belly, by hy F Congreves 
4. That part of man which requires food, in oppoſition 
to the back, or that which demands clothes. : 
They were content with a licentious life, wherein they might 
fill their bellies by ſpoil, rather than by labour. Hayward, 
Whoſe god is their belly. iy 2 40 * b. 
He that ſows his grain upon marble, will have many a hungry 
belly before harveſt, |, Sos e ee. 
5. The part of any thing that ſwells out into a larger 
capacity. che art a5 > wie want un) 1s 
Fortune ſometimes turneth the handle of the bottle, which 
eaſy to be taken hold of; and after the be/ly, which i 


; wegen 
general, for that part of the 


1 
is 
s hard to 
> Bacon. 
the rings, 
14 Hacenu. 


graſp. ; 1 1 296030 
An Iriſh harp hath the concave, or be/ly, not along 
but at the end of che ſtrings. . | — 4 
6. Any place in which ſomething is incloſed. 
Out of the belly of hell cried I, and thou heardſt my voice, 
f y : 8 a a Jonah. 
To BELLY, v. u. [from the noun.] To ſwell into g 
larger capacity; to hang out; to bulge out. 
Thus by degrees day waſtes, ſigns ceaſe to riſe, 
For bellying earth, ſtill riſing up, denies 
Their light a paſſage, and confines our eyes. Creech's Maniliugg 
The pow'r appeas'd, with winds ſuffic'd the fail, 
The bel/ying canvas ſtrutted with the gale, - Dryden, 
Loud rattling ſhakes the mountains and the plain, 


1 
x 


Heav*n bellies downwards, and deſcends in rain. Drydan. 
'Midit cheſe diſports, forget they not to drench | 
| Themſelves with be/lying goblets. Philips. 


'Be"LLY ACHE, . . [from belly 


and ache. The cholick; 
or pain in the bowels. | | | 


| Bze'tLYBounD. adj. [from belly and bound.) Diſeaſed, 


ſo as to be coſtive, and ſhrunk in the belly. 
Bu&"LLY-FRETTING. 2. from belly and fret.] 
1. * farriers.] The chafing of a horſe's belly with 
the foregirt. | 3 
2. A great pain in a horſe's belly, cauſed by worms. Did. 
Be'LLYFUL, . /; [from belly and fel] | 
1. As much food as fills the belly, or ſatisfies the ap- 
etite. | | 
© is often uſed ludicrouſly for more than enough; 
thus, King James told his fon that he would have 
his bellyful-of parliamentary impeachments. 
B&LLYGoOb. , / {from belly and god.J A glutton ; 
one who makes a god of his belly, 
What infinite waſte they made this way, the only ſtory of 
Apicius, a famous be/lygod, may ſuffice to ſhew, Hakewill, 


Bg"LLY-P1NCHED. adj, from belly and pinch.) Starved, 


This night, wherein the cubdrawn bear would couch 
The lion and the be/ly-pinched wolf | 


* 
— 


q 


Keep their fur dry, unbonnetted he runs, Shakeſpeare. 
Be"LLYROLI.. »./, [from belly and roll.) A roll ſo 
called, as it ſeems, from entering into the hollows, 


They have two ſmall harrows that they clap on each fide of 
the ridge, and fo they harrow right up and down, and rell it with 
a bellyroll, that goes between the ridges, when they have ſown it, 
| . Mertimer, 
Bu'l.LY-TIMBER, . / [from belly and timber,] Food; 
materials to ſupport the belly, | 
Where þe/ly-timber, above ground 


Or under, was not to be found. Hudibras, 
The ſtrength of every other member 4 
Is founded on your belly-tinber, Privy, 


Bz"LLY-woRkM. 1. /; [from belly and <vorm.] A worm 
that breeds in the belly, _ 
BE"LMAN. 1. J. [from bell and man.] He whoſe buſineſs 
it is to proclaim any thing in towns, and to gain 
attention by ringing his bell. 
It was the owl that {ſkrick'd, the fatal belman 
Which gives the ſtern'/t goad night, Shakefpeares 
Where 'Titian's glowing paint the canvas warm'd, ©, ' 
Now hangs tlie be{man's long, and paſted here 


+ 


The colour'd prints of Overton appear. Cay. 
The belman of each parith, as he goes his circuit, cries out 
every night, Paſt twelve p'clock, . Reit. 


BuLMETAL. 1. . [from bell and metal.) The metal of 
which bells are made, being a mixture of five parts 
cop er with one of pewter. 

h metal has copper one thouſand pounds, tin from three hun, 
dred to two hundred pounds, brafs one hundred and fifty pounds. 

, \ Hacen. 

Colours which ariſe on 4:/meral, when melted and pourcd gn 

the ground, in open air, he the colours of wats bubbles, ara 


Mean of an arm. Addiſon en Jialy. 


* 


changed by viewing them gt divers obliquities, Newton. 


TR _ 
To Proc. v. a, [from be and lock.) To faſten as 
with a lock. iy 


This is the hand, which with a vow'd contract 
Was faſt dated in thine, Shaheſpeore. 
Bi'Lomancy, . %. [from g and Audi.] 
Brlomwancy, or divinat 
Seythians, Alans, Germans, with the Africans and Turks of 
Algler, | Brown's Vulgar Errouri. 
To BnLo'no, v. u. [belangen, Dutch] 
1. To be the property of. | 
To light on a part of a field belonging to Boas. 
2. To be the province or buſineſs of. 
| There Js no need of ſuch redreſs; 
Or if there were, It not belongs to you. 8 ' 


Ruth. 


The declaration of theſe latent philoſophers belongs to another | 


papers Boyle, 

To Jove the care of heav'n and earth belongr, Dryden. 

3+ To adhere, or be 2 to. | 
"gin 


He went into a deſart g to Bechſalda. Luke. 
4. To have relation to, | 
To whom belongeft thou ? whence art thou? 1 Samucl, 


5. To be the quality or attributes of. 
The faculties belonging to the ſupreme ſpiri 
boundleſs, fitted a Nellgned for infinite obj 
6. 'To be referred to; to relate to. | 
He careth for things that belong to the Lord. 1 Corinth, 
Baro“ VID. participle. [from belove, derived of love, It 
is obſervable, that though the participle be of very 
frequent uſe, the werb is ſeldom or never admitted; 
'ns we ſay, you are much beloved by me, but not, I 
 bulowe youl Loved ; dear, 
I think It is not meet, 


Mark Anthony, fo well be/ov'd of Caſar 
Should outlive Caſar. g 


In likeneſs of a dove 
The Splrlt deſcended, while the Father's volce 
From heav'n pronounc'd him his beloved Son, Milton. 
Bn1.0'w. prep. [from be and low.) 
1. Under in place ; not ſo high. 


are unlimited and 


Shakeſpeare. 


For all below the moon 1 would not leap, Shakeſpeare. 
q He "ll boat Aufdiue head below his knee, Ft 
tread upon His nec Os 
2. Inferiour in Ani y. | 
The noble Venctlans think themſelves equal at leaft to the 
eleors of the empire, and but one degree bee kings, Addiſon. 


3. Inferiour in excellence. 
His Idylllums of 'Theocritus are as much 4% his Manllius, 
a+ the flelds are below the ſtars. | Felton. 
4. Unworthy of uabefiting. 
2 "Tis much eee me on his throne to (ity 
Bui,o'w, e. 
1. In the lower place; in the place neareſt the centre, 
To men franding below on the ground, thoſe that be on the 
top of Paul's ſeem much lese * ob they are, and cannot be 


knowny but, to men above, thoſe below nothing ſo much 
| letlaned, and may be known, Bacon. 
The upper regions of the alr ve the collection of the 
matter of the ſts and before the alr here below x 


and therefore the obſcuring of the ſmaller Hare, is a ſign of tem- 
following. Bacon. 
His ſultry heat laſecte the ſky 


Y 
The ground below is moet the heav'ns above us fry, Dryd. 


This fald, he ted up the mountain's brow, 
And ſhew'd them all the lang fields below, 


Dryden, 
. On earth, in oppoſition to heaven, 
And let no tears from erring pity flow, 
Fox one that 's bleſy'd above, Immortalis'd below, Smith, 
The faireſt child of Jove, 
Beloww for ever ſought, and bleſi'd above. Prior, 


3- In hell; in the regions of the dead: oppoſed to 
braven and earth. | 


The gladfome ghoſts In circling troops attend z 
Delight to hover near, and long to know 


What bus neſe brought him to the realms bh Dryden. 


When ſuft ring ſaints aloft in beam ſhall glow, 


And profp'rous traitors guaſh thelr testh 4% du. Ticket. | 
Yo Brto'wr, v. 4. [from 47, and hanf, a word of 
contempt.] To treat with opprobrious language; 


to call names, Obſolete, 
eur Gaulard, when he warde a gentleman report, that at a 


ſupper they had not only good cheer, but alſo ſavoury epigramy, | 


and fine anagram, returnipg home, rated and belowrrd his cook, 
as an ignorant ſeulllon, that never drefſed him either epigrams or 
anagramins Camden. 
Briawafantn, % A cant word for a whoremaſter. 
Von are a charitable beſſrwaggerz my wiſe cried out fire, and 
you cried out for engines. 


Dryden, 
Bru, „. % [belr, Sax. Salben, Lat.) A girdle; a 


cinQure in which a ſword, or ſome weapon, is com- 


monly hung. | 
He cannot buckle hls diſtemper'd cauſe - 


Within the $e/t of rule, Shahteſpeare, 

ax ſlew himfelf with the (word given kim by Hector, and 

Mester was dragged about the walls of Þ'roy by the / given him 

by Nan. South, 
"Then ſantch'd the ſhining 4%, with gold inlaid 4 

The t Kurytlon's artful hands had made. Dryden. 


Bri,wi'rHun. x. /. [from bell and werber,) A ſhee 
which, leads the flock with a bell on his neck. 
'he fox will ferve my ſheep to gather, 

aw bows to — — eee Spenſer, 

| er to got your the cv on of cattle j to be a 

Dawa tv a Nele. , 8 Sha res 

Bel. flock of and befwetber thinking to break into an- 

other's 


furs, and being to pals over another bridge, juſtled vill Looks fearfully on the confined deep. Shakeſpeare. 
bed 2g | by + . .. Th reſolve ; " canes v in this ſenſe the partici- 
: . e is common | 
Fo Bus. v. , [from be and mad.) To make mad; P Nat fo, for 4. Indulg' 
| , » Indulg'd they ſweep the main, 
to turn the brain. Deaf to the call, or, hearing, hear in vain z 
Making juft report, But, bent on miſchief, dear the waves before, Dryden. 
Of how unnatural and $:madiling forrow While good, and anxious for his friend, 
The King hath cauſe to plain. He 's till (everely bent againſt himſelf ; 


Shah ſpoare, 
To Murat, wv. . [from 4, and mire.) To drag or 


incumber in the mire z to foil by paſling through 


dirty places. 

Y pl Away they rode lu homaly fort, 
Their journey long, their money (hort 3 
The loving couple well e 
The horſe and both the riders tit u. 


z to expreſs forrow tor, 

He falls, he fille the houſe with heavy groans, 
their pity, and ble pain . 

ts raids the tains Gans Game, 


| 


| 


6, Cbeyne. | 


Dryden. | 


"BENCH. »=. {+ [benc, Sax, bane, =” 
1. A ſeat, diſtinguiſhed from a foo! by its greater length. 


: 
: 
c 


"Te Broan, . a. [from To mar.) To "WI vo 5 


Dryden. 

And blame the Nhe that themitires have done. Addiſon. 

Deu ann. «./. [from the verb.] A lamenterz the 
poriſda that laments, 


* EN 


7. By Mo'ck. V, a. [from mock.] To treat with mocks. | 
Bemoeck the moon. Sbaleſpeare. 
To Brmo'tt, v. a. {be, and oil, from moniller, Fr.] 
— bedragglez to bemirez to encumber with dirt 

and mire. | | 
Thou ſhould have heard In how u place, how ſhe wes 
bemolled, re S . 
To BuMONOTER, V4 [from be and meyer.) To make 


Bemonſler not thy feature. Shakeſpeare. 


ing ; dreaming : a word of contempt, 
Is there « parſon much bemur'd in beer, 


A maudlin poeteſs, a rhiming peer ? Pope. 


The ſeats and benches ſhone of ivory, 
An hundred nymphs ſat fide by fide about. 

All Rome is pleas'd when Statius will rehearſe, 
And longing crowds expect the promis'd verſe; 
His lofty numbers with ſo great a guſt 
They hear, and ſwallow with ſuch eager luſt : 

But while the common ſuffrage crown'd his cauſe, 

And broke the benches with their loud applauſe, 

His muſe had ſtarv'd, had not a piece unread, 
And % a player bought, ſupply'd her bread. 

2. A ſeat of juſtice ; the ſeat where judges ſit, 

To pluck down juſtice from your awful bench ; 

To 1 the courſe of law. Shakeſpeare. 


Dryden. 


Cyriac, whoſe grandfire on the royal bench 
Of Britiſh Themle, with no mean applauſe, 
Pronoune d, and in his volumes taught our laws, 
Which others at their bar fo often wreach. 


Milton. 

3. The perſons ſitting on a bench; as, the whole bench 
voted the ſame way. | 
Fools to praiſe aſpire 


Of publick ſpeeches, which worſe fools admire 
| from both benches, with redoubled ſounds, 
Th' applauſe of lords and commoners abounds» 


Te BIN. v. a. [from the noun.} 
1. To furniſh with benches. 
"Twas bench'd with turf, and goodly to be ſeen, 
The thick young graſs aroſe in freſher green. 
2. To ſeat upon a bench. | | 
His cupbearer, whom 1 from meaner form 
Have bench'd, and rear'd to worſhip, 
Bu'ncnrr. . /. [from bench.) Thoſe gentlemen of 
; the inns of court are called benchers, who have been 
xeaders ; they bug admitted to plead within the 
bar, are alſo called inner barriſters. The benthers, 
being the ſeniors of the houſe, are intruſted with its 
vernment and dire&ion, and out of them is a trea- 
urer yearly choſen. Blount. Chambers. 
I was taking a walk in the gardens of Lincoln's Inn, a favour 
that is indulged me by ſeveral bexchers, who are grown old with 
me. Tather. 
To BEND. v. a. 
bended, or bent, 
Shinner thinks, from pandare, Lat.] 
1. To make crooked ; to crook; to infleR, 
The rainbow compaſſeth the heavens with a glorious circle, and 
the — — the Moſt High hath bended it. Feelus, 


bend their bows, they whirl their Nings around i 
Heaps of 


Dryden 


ſpent arrows fall, and firew the ground z 


2. To dire& to a certain point. 
Octavlus and Mark Anthony 
Came down upon us with a mighty , 


Why doſt thou bend thy eyes upon 


Then, with a ruſhing ſound, th' aſſembly bend 
Diverſe thelr ſteps z the rival rout aſcend 
The royal dome, : | 54 ag 
3- To apply to a certain purpoſe ; to intend the mind, 
Men will not bend their wits to examine, whether things, where- 
with 9 have been accuſtomed, be good or evil, er 
e is within, with two right reverend fathers, 
Divinely bent to meditation. Shakeſpeare. 
When he fell into the gout, he was no longer able to bend his 
mind or thoughts to any publick buſineſs, Temple, 
4. To put any thing in order for uſe : a metaphor taken 
from bending the bow, 
I'm ſettled, and bend up 
Each corporal agent to this terrible feat, Shakeſpeare, 
As a fowler was bending his net, a blackbird aſked him what he 
was doing! | L' Eftrange. 
5. To incline, | 
But when to miſchief mortals bend their will, 
How ſoon they find fit inſtruments of ill * * 
6. To ſubdue ; to make ſubmiſſive : as, war and ta- 
mine will bend our enemies. 


7. To bend the brow, To knit the brow ; to frown. 


their brows, bite their lips, beat the and tear their paper. 
Camden 


To BIND. v. u. 
1. To be incurvated. 
2. To lean or jut over. TY 

There Is a cliff, whoſe high and bending head 


neſs and odſtinacy, 


digreflions. 
4+ To be ſubmiſſive 3 to bow. | 


Binv. 8. % [from To bend. 
1, Flexure ; incurvation. 
Tu this 
His coward lips did — 22 gon , 


And that ſame 7 
Dia hate ie. 0 e 


& ſhip. 


6 


Brwv'sen, adj, {from To ant] Overcome with mul- | 


Shakeſpeare. | | 


bendan, Saxon; Sander, Fr. as| 


And helms, and ſhields, and rattling arms teſound. Dryden. | 


Bending thelr expedition tow'rd Phil pplo _ Sbaleſpeure. 
e earth, 


And fart fo often, when thou fitt'ſt alone? Shakeſpeare, | 
| Your gracious eyes upon this labour bend. Fairfax, 
To that (weet region was our voyage bent, 
When winde, and ev'ry warring element, 
Diſturb'd our courſe, Dryden. 


Some have been ſeen to bite their er their head, bend 
, 


Renouncing ſleep, and reſt, and food, and eaſe, =Addiſon. 
A ſtate of ſlavery, which they are bent upon with fo much eager. 


He is every where bent on lnſtruction, and avoids all manuer of 


The ſons of them that afflited | 
FR, m i n 


bakeſpeare, 7 4. m, 
6 hs racked ich maks the db e Banxei'cial.. adj. [from beneficium, Lat.] 


BEN 
3. [Wich heralds.] One of the eight honourable oH. 
naries, containing a fifth when uncharged; but, whey 
charged, a third part of the eſcutcheon. It is made 
by two lines, drawn thwartways from the dexter cher 
to the ſiniſter baſe Harri 
Bz“ DALI. adj. [from bend.) That may be incur. 


int.“ 


vated ; that m 
BTM DEA. =. / [from To ben.] 

1. The perſon who bends. 

. The inſtrument with which any thing is bent. 
Theſe bows, being ſomewhat like the long bows in ufe am 


us, were bent only by a man's immediate ſtrength, widow 
help of any bender, or rack, that are uſed to others. f 


ä Wilkins's Mathematical Maul 
'Bu'nowiTH., n. // An herb. | 


, D; A 
Benz'APED. adj. [from map.) A ſhip is ſaid ng 
beneaped, when the water does not flow high enoug 
yr bring her off the ground, over a bar, or out of 
OcK. | Did, 
Baneg'aTH. prep. Ibenecd, Sax. beneden, Dutch.] 

1. Under; lower in place: oppoſed to above. £ 
Their woolly fleeces, as the rites requir'd, © 
He laid beneath him, and to reſt retir'd. Dvyay., 

Ages to come might Ormond's picture know | 
And palms for thee beneath his laurels grow. Prix, 
2. Under, as overborne or overwhelmed by ſome preſſure, 
, 4 country * * the yoke z 6 

t weeps, It bleeds, and each new day a 
Is added? to her wounds. * mY | 7 
And oft on rocks their tender wings they tear,  — 
And fink beneath the burdens which they bear, Drydes, 
3+ Lower in rank, excellence, or dignity. | 

We have reaſon to be perſuaded, that there are far mors ſpecia 
. of creatures above us, than there are beneath. 2 Lok 
4. Unworthy of; unbeſreming; not equal to, | 
He will do nothing that is benearh his high ſation, nor omi 
doing any thing which becomes its Atrer lui). 
BAN RAT H. adv. 6 

1. In a lower place; under. 

I deſtroyed the Amorite before tbem; 1 deſtroyed his fruity 
from above, and his roots from beneath. : Amos. 
The earth which you take from beneath, will be harren and 


be inclined. 


unfrultful. Mortimer. 
2. Below, as ſed to heaven. 

or thing that is in heaven above, er that is in the earth 

benea! Exodus 


Trembling I view the dread abyfs beneath, 

Hell's horrid manſions, and the realms of death, Talden. 

Bz“ NEDICr. adj. Lbenedictus, Le) Having mild and 
ſalubrious qualities: an old phyſical term. 

It is not a ſmall ching won in phyfick, if you can make rhubarb, 
and other medicines that are benedi&, as ſtrong purgers as thoſe that 
are not without ſome malignity. Baca. 
BNTDITCT ION. . /. ( benedictio, Lat.] 
1. Bleſſing; a decretory pronunciation of happineſi. 

A ſov'reign ſhame to bows him; his unkindneſs, 
That ſtript her from his benediFiony turn'd her 
'To foreign caſualties, gave her dear rights 


To his doghearted daughters. Sbale 
| 1 8 1 him wy _ wn 
m nation; and upon him ſhow'r 
Hig — ſo, that, in his ſeed, q 
| All nations ſhall be bleſt. : Milne 


2. The advantage conferred by bleſling. 

Proſperity is the bleſſing of the Old Teſtament; adverſity is the 

bleſſing of the New; which carrieth the greater benedifion, and the 
Bac 


clearer revelation of God's favour. oe 
3. Acknowledgments for bleſſings received; thanks. 
Miltn, 


Could he leſs expect 
Than glory and benediftion, that is, thanks ? 
Such ingenious and induſtrious perſons are delighted in ſear. hing 
out natural rarities; reflecting upon the Creator of them his due 
praiſes and benediftions, _ | Rey 
The form of inſtituting an abbot. 

What conſecration is to a biſhop, that benedifion is to an abbot; 
but in a different way i for a biſhop is not properly ſuch, till conie· 
cration 3 but an abbot, being elected and confirmed, is properly 
ſuch before benediftion. | 
Bens8rA'CTION. . /. [from benefacio, Lat.] 

1. The act of conferring a benefit. 


4 


. 2. The benefit conferred : which is the more uſual ſenſe. 


One part of the bengfuctiont, way the expreſſion of a generout 
and grateful mind, | Atterbxry. 
BNET C TOR. #. from 8 Lat.] He that 
confers a benefit ; frequently he that contributes to 
ſome public charity: it is uſed with 27, but oftencr 
with to, before the perſon benefited. | 
Then twell with pride, and muſt be titled gods, 
Great of mankind, deliverers, 
Worſhip'd with temple, prieft, and ſacrifice. Miles. 


From that preface he took his hint, though be had the baſeneſi 
not to acknowledge. his benefafor. Dada 

I eannot but look upon the writer as my benefator, If he conveys 
to me an improvement of my underſtanding. Audi 

Whoever makes ill returns to his benefa&or, muſt needs be a 
common enemy to mankind, Swi 


BinzFa'cTRESs. . from achbr.] A woman 
who A ie . | 


Bx"xnFICE, 3. 7 [from beneficium, Lat.] Advantage 
conferred on another. This word is generally taken 
for all eccleſiaſtical livings, be they dignities or 

And of the prieft eftf — 
0 i dons gan to enqui 
How to a benefice he might aſpire. 31 85 Spenſo. 
| Much to himſelf he thought, but little ſpoke, 
And, undepriv'd, hit benefice forſook. Drydav 

BAN RTI b. adj. [from benefice.] Poſſeſſed of a bene 

fice, or church preſerment. 


The uſual rate berwee bene 
ſon, way one — of wo NEED 6. 
The pradic 


Baus'ricez xen. «./. [from 
* aps z aQiye goodneis. 
ou could not extend your beneficence to ſa perſons 
you have loſt as few — pom, ng ps 
Love and charity extends our benefſcence to the miſeries of or 


Bunu'F1C8NT. a4). [from beneficus, beneficentior, Lat.) 
Kind ; doing It 22 from benign, as the 
aQt from the diſpoſition ; beneficence being kindneb, 

or benignity exerted in action. 

} Such à creature could not have his origination from any leſs thun 

the moſt wiſe and beneficent being, the great God, Hair 

- But Phwbug, thou, to man 


Addiſon, |} brethren, 


Delight'ſ in building cities, Prive 


ö 


1. Advantageousz conferring benefits ; table; 


ard. uſefal : with to before the perſon benefi 


da 


K * ſu e the opinion to condure to order in the 


The wary whi 


ſtructive to the enemy, was 


4 1 4 


edieinal. "IX. "© BY x 
” Helpful 3 mor of ſuch a diſeaſe, any deobſtruent, mem 
much acrimony, is beneficial. ._ | - note 
BIB ITITCIAL. . ½ An old ward ſor a benefice. 
For that the groundwork. is, and end of all, | 
How to obtain a bengficials * ; Spenſer 
BenertclALLY. adv, [from beneficial.] Advantage- 
ouſly ; profitably.z he fully. OT = 
Banger CLALNESS. 1. J. [from beneficial. Uſefulneſs ;; 
fulneſs. 
9 3 of theſe objects be commendable for 
their contentation and curioſity, yet oy do not commend ery 
knowledge to us, upon the account of the uſefulneſs and nn wr. 
prfaercranys adj. [from benefice.} Holding ſome- 


in ſubordination to another; having a de- 
vereign 


ke and ſecondary: poſſeſſion, without 


The dukOof Parma was tempted by no leſs promiſe, 
made a feudatory, or beneficiary king of England, 
ſeignory in chief of the pope. 

BexEFi clary. #. / He 


benefice. either ſaid to be a benefice with the cure of ſouls, 


p fice is 
2 In the firſt caſe, if it be annexed to * 


 fice, the beneficiary is obliged to ſerve the pariſh church in 075 
er perſon. | ; . 
BEN IT. nf [bengficium, Lat.] 

1. A kindneſs ; a favour conferred ; an act of love. 
| When noble benefits ſhall prove 


Not well diſpos'd, the mind grown once corrupt, | 


7 


than to be 
under the 
Bacon. 


that is in poſſeſſion of a 


They turn to vicious form. Shakeſpeare. 
| Bleſs the Lord, O my ſoul, and forget not all his benefits, Pſalms, 
| Offer'd lite 
Neglect not, and the benefit embrace 


By faith, not Tue Mm Milton. 
2. Advantage ; profit ; ule. 
The xs, A his ſtrength for the benefit of ſuch 
their In in thee. | | 
In law. | 
F Benefit of clergy ls an ancient liberty of the church, when a prieſt, 
or one within orders, is arraigned of felony before a ſecular Judge, 
he may pray his clergy 3 that i pray to be delivered to his ordi- 
nary, to purge himſelf of the offence objected to him: and this 
might be done in caſe of murder. The ancient law, in this point 
of clergy, is much altered ; for clerks are no more delivered to their 
ordinaries to be purged, but now every man, though not within or- 
ders, iy put to read at the bar, being found guilty, and convicted of | 
ſuch felony as this benefe is granted for; and ſo burnt in the hand, 
and ſet free for the firſt time, if the ordinary's commiſſioner, or 
deputy, ſtanding by, do ſay, Legit ut clericus 3 or, otherwiſe, ſuf. 
fſereth death for his tranſgreſſion. Covell, 
To BZN Ir. v. 4. [from the noun.] To do good 
to; to advantage. | | 
What courſe 1 mean to hold, X 
Shall nothing benefit your knowledge, Shakeſpeare. 
He was ſo far from er trade, that he did it a great injury, 
and brought Rome in danger of a famine. buthnot. 
7% Be'ngeir, v. 2. To gain advantage; to make 
improvement. WET | 
To tell you therefore what I have benefited herein, among old 
renowned authors, I ſhall ſpare. ' bs | Milton. 
Ba NETM YT. adj. [See Nemer.] Named; marked 
out: an obſolete word. . 
Much greater gifts for guerdon thou ſhalt gain, 
Than kid or coffet, which I thee benempe 3 
| Thea up, I ſay. 3 
To BENHT. v. a. [from net.] To enſnare; to 
a with teln. | 
Being thus benctied round with villains, 
Ere 1 could mark the prologue, to my bane 
They had begun the 45 . | 
Bank VOLENCE. u. [ benevelentio, __ 
1. —_ to do good; kindneſs; c 
„ will 7 


as put 


iſdom. 


. S ſer. 
3 


2 


Sbaleſpcare. 


Graſp the whole worlds of reaſon, life, and ſenſe, 
In one ole ſyſtem of benevolence. . ' . Pepe. 
2. The good done ; the charity given. b 
3. A kind of tax. 6 as 08 | 

This tax, called a benevolence, was deviſed by Edward IV. for 
which he ſuſtained much envy». It was aboliſhed by Richard III. 
8 . Bacon. 
Bene'voLenT. adj, ¶ bene volens, benevolentia, Lat.] 

Kind ; having good will, or kind inclinations. 

Thou good old man, benevolent as wiſe. 
8 155 Nate ul 
Is blooming and berewolent Ike thee. 


BINRTVoLENTN ESS. n./ The ſame with benevolence, 
BIN. . // [from Bengal in the Eaſt Indies.) A 
_ fort of thin light tuff, made of ſilk and hair, for 

women's apparel,  . ' 
Br xAMINM. n. / A plant. 


DA NIAM IN. 1. / A gum. See BZN Z OI 
To BENTON T. v. a. [from nig 


0 ht. 
1. To involve in darkneſs; to . z to ſhrowd with 
the ſhades of night. ä 
He that has light withia his own clear breaſt 
May fit i' th' center, and enjoy bright day; 
But he that hides a dark foul, and foul thoughts, 
Benigbted walks under the mid-day ſun | 
Himſelf is his own dungeon, Milton. 
Thoſe bright tars that did adorn our hemiſphere, as thoſe dark, 


P ape. 
Thomſon . 


# 


__ 


2 © » c © *T = © 


— 4 = << 


WV. 


Shades that did benipbt i i | 

4 igbt it, vaniſh, Boyle, 

0 A ſtorm begins, the 8 waves run high, L120 1 
The clouds look heavy, and bevight the ſy. + Garth, 

The miſerable race of men, that live . 1 

"_ Renightcd half the year, benumm'd with froſts 

fre Under the polar Bear, | | * "Philips. 

> 


2. To lurpriſe with the coming on of night. 


4 Being benighted, the fight of a candle, 1 ſaw a good way off, 


ed me to a young ſhepherd's houſe, | Sidney. 
= wo lome benighted angel, in his way, 
— ight eaſe his wings ; and, ſeeing heav'n ap = 
1 BCT er 
u to cloud W 
51 ignorance. | B 
ry But what ſo long in vain, and yet unknown 


By poot mankind's benigbted wit, is fought, 


Shall in this age to Britain firſt be ſhown. D den. 

0 | _—_ 8 251 enig nus. Lat. It is pronounced with- 
; » 1 . * . 

5 r 4. 54 written benint ; but the g is preſerved 


but a Sa for 


2. Wholeſome ; not malignant, 


Benr'ontTyY, n. J. [from benign.) 


4. Utmoſt power, as of a bent bow, 


5. Application of the mind; ſtrain of the mental powers, 


ty ; good 


* 
1 


BEN 


* 


3 


1. Kind; 


* 


ER 


2 aſpeQts, is paid it back In ſacrifice and adoration. South.) 
ey who delight in the ſuffering of laferiout Weatutes, will 
not be very compaſſionite ot benign. © ae” Fd 
| DifFrent are thy names, | 
As thy kind hand has founded many cities, 
Or dealt benign thy various gifts to men. 


Theſe ſalts are of a benign mild nature, in healthy perſons 3 
but, in others, retain their original qualifies, which they diſcover 


in cachexies. | . Arbutbnot. 
BzniGN Daſs is when all the uſual ſymptoms appear 
in the ſmall-pox, or any acute diſeaſe, fayourably, 


© Rgingy. 


1. Graciouſneſs ; 'goodnels, 


It is true, that his mercy will forgive offenders, or his benienity 
co-operate to their converſion, round 


Although he enjoys the good that is done him, he is unconcerned 


3. Salubrity ; wholeſome quality ; friendlineſs to vital 
nature. 2 et „ 5 
Bones receive a quicker agglutination in ſanguine than in cho- 


lerick bodies, by reaſon of the benignity of the ſerum, which ſendeth 
out better matter for a callus, Wiſeman, 


graciouſly. | 
"Tis amazement, more than love, 
Which her radiant eyes do move; 


Yet they ſo benignly ſhine, 
I would turn my dazzled fight 


To behald their milder light. 
Oh, truly good, and truly great! 
For glorious as he roſe, bemgnly ſo he ſet. Prior. 


Bz"n180N. 2. / [benir, to bleſs ; e Fr.] Bleſſing; 

benediction: not now uſed, unleſs ludicrouſly. | 
We have no ſuch daughter; nor ſhall ever ſee 

That face of hers again; therefore, begone . 


BNN ET. . /. An herb; the ſame with avens, 
BENT. #. , [from the verb To bend.) 
1. The ſtate of being bent; a ſtate of flexure ; curvity. 
Strike gently, and hold your rod at a bent a little. » Walton. 
2. Degree of flexure, 455 4 | 
There are divers ſubtle inquiries concerning the ſtrength required 
to the bending of bows ; the force they have in the diſcharge, ac- 
cording to the ſeveral bents z and the ſtrength required to be in the 
ſtring of them, If 
| A mountain ſtood, 
Threat'ning from high, and overlook'd the wood 
Beneath the low'ring brow, and on a bent, 
The temple ſtood of Mars armipotent. 


47 


. 
Dryden. 
Then let thy love be younger than thyſelf, 
Or thy affection cannot hold the bent, 
55 We both obey, 

And here give up ourſelves, in the full 


1 bene 
To tay our ſervice freely at your feet. ; Shakeſpeare, 


he underſtandings ſhould be brought to the knotty parts of 
knowledge, that try the ſtrength of thought, and a. full bent of 
the mind, by inſenſible degrees, ; Locle. 
6. Inclination; diſpoſition towards ſomethin 


O who does know the bent of women's fan) Spenſer. 
To your own'bents diſpoſe you; you'll be found 


Be you beneath the ſky. Shakeſpeare. 

He knew the ſtrong bent of the country towards the houſe of 

York, | Bacon. 
Soon inclin'd t' admit delight, 

The bent of nature! _ + + Jen. 


The golden age was firſt ; when man, yet new, 
No rule but uncorrupted reaſon knew; 


And, with a native bent, did good purſue, Dryden, 
Let there be propenſity and 3 of will to religion, and there 
will be the ſame ſedulity and indefatigable induſtry, South, 


"Tis odds but the ſcale turns at laſt on nature's ſide, and the evi- 
dence of one or two ſenſes gives way to the united bent and tendency 
of all the five, ER. Atterbury, 

7. Determination; fixed purpoſe. . : 550 
Their unbelief we may not impute into inſufficiency in the mean 
22 is uſed, but to the wilfyl bent of their obſtinate hearts ana 
ep 2 ookers 

Yet we ſaw them forced to give way to the bent, and current 
humour of the people, in favour of their ancient and lawful governs 
ment. : f Temple, 

8. Turn of the. temper, or diſpoſition ; ſhape, or fa. 
ſhion, ſuperinduced by art. | | 

5 Not a courtier, 

Although they wear their faces to the bent 

Of the king's look, but hath a heart that is 

Glad at the thing they ſcowl at. 

Two of them have the very bent of honour, 
Then thy ftraight rule ſet virtue in my fight, 

The crooked line reforming by the right; 


Shakeſpeare, 
S Kal e 


My reaſon«took the bent of thy command, 
Was form'd and poliſh'd by thy ſkilful hand. Dryden, 
9. Tendency ; flexion ; particular direction. 
'The exerciſing the underſtanding in the ſeveral ways of reaſoning, 
teacheth the mind ſuppleneſs, to apply itſelf more dexterouſly to 
bents and turns of the matter, in all its reſearehes. Locke, 


10. A ſtalk of graſs, called bent -graſſ. 
His ſpeat, a bent both Riff and ſtrong, 
And well near of two inches long 
The pile was of a horſe-fly's tongue, 
Whoſe ſharpneſs naught reverſed. Drayt. Nympbid. 
Then the flowers of the vines; it is a little duſt, like the duſt of 
a bent, which grows upon the cluſter. in the firſt coming forth, 
| 1 N Eſſays. 
une is drawn in a mantle of dar 8-green, upon his head a 
2 of bents, kingcups, and lde Mat Peac, 
Bi'nT1NG Time, [from bent.] The time when pige 
feed on bents before peas are ripe. 
Bare benting times, and moulting months, may come, 


„ 


„ 


les 


and withont any irregularities, or unexpected changes. 


to value the benignity of him that does it. | South. 
2. Actual kindneſs. ; 5 
He which uſeth the benefit of any ſpecial benignity, may enjoy . 
it with good conſcience. | | + Hookers 
The king wag deſirous to eſtabliſh peace rather by benignity than 
blood, * e 2 


BZNTOo NUV. adv. [from benign. ] F ayourably ; kindly | 


If leſs ſplendour wait on thine, . „5 


Without our grace, our love, our Beniſon. Shake; peare . 
Unmuffle, ye fair ſtars, and thou, fair moon, | 
That wont'ſt to love the traveller's beniſon, Milton, | 


Wilkins. 


Shakeſpeare, | 


| — the earth from falling down into the 
| etimes pali ING 


, a 4 3 | 4 - # . * ” , | 
us ; liberal ; actually good. Sed I- $0 DAU 1. v. 4 benumen, Saxon.] ] N 4 L 
NEFICENT, _ n e make ; to take away the ſenſation and 
This turn hath made amends | Thou haft ful übe uſe of any part by cold; or by ſome obſtructian 
Thy words, Creator bounteous and benign! "4 80 ſtings à ſhake that to the fire is. brought, 
Giver of all things fair. of alten. Which harmleſs lay; with cold bern d, before. 'Fairfaxs 
e So ſhall the world go on, J- The winds blow moiſt and keen, which bids us ſeele 
1 malignant, to bad men benign. Milton. } | better ſhroud, ſons bettet warmthy to cheriſle 7 1] / 
e owe more to Hedy'n, than to the ſword, ' Y ur limbs Jenumm d. a evra 125-0 ; Miltons 
The wiſh'd return of fo benign a lord. . _ Walle. 1 My finews ſlacken, and an icy ſtiffneſs Xs On 
What Heav'n beſtows upon the earth, in kind influences Den my bl 


. | enbam. 

It ſeizes upon the vitals, and benums the ſenſes j and where theres 

is no ſenſe, there can be no pain. | South. 
Will they be the leſs dangerous, when Warmth ſhall bring them 
to. themſelves, becauſe they were onte frozen and benunimed with 


1 *; T L'Eftrangee 
a Theſe accents were her laſt: the creeping death © — 
Deum d her ſenſes firſt, then ſtopp'd her breath. Dryden. 


Bznzo'tn.'n % A medicinal kind of reſin imported 
from the Eaſt Indies, and vulgarly called benjamin. 
It is procured by making an inciſion in a tree, whoſe 
leaves reſemble thoſe of the lemon - tree. The beſt 
comes from Siam, and is called amygdaloides, being 
interſperſed with white ſpots, reſembling broken al- 
monde. 4 » Trevoux: Chambers. 
The liquor we have diſtilled from benzoin, is ſubject to fre- 
quent 5 of fluidity and firmnets, f Bey. 
Bznzoin Tree. 


e. See IENIAuIx TREE. 
Yo Brra'tnT. v. a. [from paint. 


To cover with paint. 
Thou know'ſt, the maſk of night is on my face, 

Elſe would a maiden bluſt bepaint my cheek. * Shakeſpeare. 
7 Beyrnent vis; [from De,! To ark with 
Po gee pegt ons Finns 

In their fides, arms, ſhoulders, all bepincht, - 
| Ranthick the weals, red with blood; ready to ſtart out. 


7 BB Is, wv. a, (from 60 To wet with urine. 
One cauſed, at & feaſt, a bagpipe to be played, which made the 
knight bepiſs himſelf, to the great diverſion of all then preſent, as 
well us confuſion of himſelf, » -  Derham. 
[epiSe; Sax. a will.] To leave 

| 81 gy | 


To BEQUE ATH. . 4. 
She had never been difinherited, of that Looy Fete, which 


by will to another. 


nature had fo liberally bequeathed to herr. . Sidney. 
Let 's chooſe executors, and talk of wills 
And yet ndt ſo— for what can we begueath, 5 5 

Save our depoſed bodies to the ground?) ' Shakeſpeare. 


My father begurathed me by will but a poor thouſand crowns. 
| | r Sbalſpegre. 
Methinks this age ſeems reſolved to beneath. poſterity/ſomewliat 
to re member it. LE Elanvilie. 

For you, whom beſt I love and value moſt, 

But to your ſervice 1 brgueath my ghoſt. Dryden's Fables, 
BeqQut"ATHMENT. 2. / [from N Alegacy. Di. 
Bzque'sr. 2. / {from begueath.] Something left by 


rr, ach rut at Be) 
to himſelf; pretending an adoption, or 


Of 


.. . He claimed the crown 
bequeſt, of the kingdom unto him by the · Confeſlor, Hale, 
To BERAT TIE. v. a. [from ratrir.] To fill with noiſe ; 
to make a noiſe at in contempt; 1 
Theſe are now the faſhion, and ſo berattle the common ſtages, ſo 
they call them, that many wearing rapiers are afraid of goolequills, 
and dare ſcarce come thither. Shale peare. 
B“(A BERRY. 2. /. [berberis, ſometimes written Fa, 8 8 
which ſee. ] A berry of a ſharp taſte, uſed for pick! 
Some never ripen to be ſweet, as tamarinds; þbrrberrics, erabs, 


os 


ſloes, Se. k ain Baton's Natural Hiſtory. 
| To BERE'AVE. v. ». preter. I 


bereaved, or bereft. part, 
. bereft. [ beneopian, Saxon... 
1. To ſtrip of; to deprive of. It has generally the 
. particle of before the thing taken away. 
Madam, you have bereft me of all words, _ 
| Only my blood ſpeaks to you in my veins. - © © Shakeſpeare. 
' hat when thou com'ſ to kneel at Henry's feet, #7 
Thou may'ſt bercave him of his wits with wonders Shakeſps 
There was never a prince bereaved of his deyendenciesby his coun- 
cil, except there hath been an overgreatneſs in one counſellor. 


, Bacon's Egays. 
The ſacred prieſts with ready knives bereave +» - 
% / ovate dab Dryden. 
To deprive us of metals, is to make us mere ſavages; it is to 
beregve us of all arts and ſelences, of hiſtory! and letters, nay of re- 
vealed religion too, that ineftimable favour of Heaven. 


55 "+ iN Bentley's Sermons. 
2. Sometimes it is uſed | 


Bereawe me not 
. Whereon I live !. thy gentle looks, thy aid, 


Thy counſel, in this uttermoſ diſtreſs, Milton. 

3. To tals away from. l 
All your intereſt in thoſe territories | . 

Is utterly bereft you, all is loſt, | Shakeſpeare. 
BEREAVEMENT, z. / [from bereave.] Deprivation, Diet. 
BERETTT. part, paſſ. of bereave. | | 

| The chief of either ſide beref? of life, 

Or yielded to the fog, concludes the ſtriſe. Dryden, 
BRO. See Burrow, | ns Fog 
BE"RGAMOT. 2. / [ bergamotte, med | | 

1. A ſort of pear, commonly called burgamot. See PR AR. 


2. A ſort of eſſence, or perfume, drawn from a fruit 
produced by ingrafting a lemon- tree on a bergamot 
pear ſtock. IEG 
3. A ſort of ſnuff, which is only clean tobacco, with a 
little of the eſſence rubbed into it. . 
Bx*RGMASTER. 1. / [from benq, Sax. and maſter.) The 
bailiff, or chief officer, among the Derbyſhire miners. 
Be'xGMOTE, ». J [of benz, a mountain, and.more, a 
meeting, Saxon. ] A court held upon a hill for decid- 
ing controverſies among the Derbyſhire miners, Blounr. 
To BeraYME. v. 4. [from rhyme.] To mention in 
rhyme, or verſes: 4 word of contempt. 
Now is he for the numbers that Petrarch flow'd in : Laura to 
his lady was but a kitchen weneh ; marty, ſhe had a better love to 


berbyme her, | " Shakeſpegre. 
J ſought no homage from the race that write; * 
J kept, like Asian monarchs, from their fight x 


Poems I heeded, now berbym'd ſo long, 


No more than thou, great George ! a birthday ſong. Pope. 
|BaRLYN, . /. [from Berlin, the city where they were 
firſt made.] A coach of a patticylar form. p 

ware of Latin authors all 
| Nor think your verſes ſterling, 
Though with a golden pen you ſctawl, 
And ſcribble in a berlin. | Swift.” 
BERME, n. /. [Fr. in fortification, ] A ſpace of ground 
three, four, or five feet wide, left 17 between 


the foot of the rampart and the fide of the mote, to 
mote z 


When, lagging late, they cannot reach their home, Dryden, 


Harris. 


To 


At 


E 
nur” : 


She ſaid, ah drei lord What evil far — 
On you hath frown'd, and pour'd his influence bad, 
That of yourſelf you thus berobbed are ? Fai ons 
BERRY, =. /; {benry, Sax, from benan, to bear.) Any 
ſmall fruit, with many ſeeds or ſmall ſtones, 
She ſmote the ground, the which ſtraight forth did yield 
A fruitful olive tree, with berries ſpread, | 
That all the gods admir'd. Spenſer. 
The ſtraw Derry grows underneath the nettle, | 
And wholeſome 4 thrive and ripen beſt, 
Noeighbour'd by frult of baſeſt quality . Shakeſpeare. 
Po Br'nky. v. . [from the noun.] To bear berries. 
Bunny-BLAKING Cedar, {cedrus bacciftra, Lat.] The 
leaves are ſquamoſe, ſomewhat like thoſe of the cy- 
preſs, The katkins, or male flowers, are produced 
at remote diſtances from the fruit on the ſame tree. 
The fruit is a berry, ineloſing three hard ſeeds in 


each, The wood is of great uſe in the Levant, is| 3 


large timber, and may be thought. the ſhittim-wood 
mentioned in the Scripture, of which many of the 
ornaments to the famous temple of Solomon were 
made, | Miller. 
BunkxyY-DraninG Orach, See MULBurkyY BLIGHT, 
Bur, is the ſame with our bright; in the Latin, i/- 
e and clarus, 80 chert, eternally famous or bright 
igbert, on congueror. And ſhe who was termed 
by the Germans Bertha, was by the Greeks called 
Fudexia, as is obſerved by Lintprandus. Of the ſame 
ſort were theſe, Phadrus, Epiphanint, Photius, Lam- 
pridius, Fulgentius, Hluftriz, Gibſon's Camden, 
BunTH, . / [with ſailors.] See BixTH, 
Bru'nTRAM. A. % 2 Lat.] A fort of herb, 


called alſo ba/tard pellitory. 
Dir. . 1 Cher , Lat.] A kind of precious ſtone, 
ay thy billows rou! aſhore | 
The bery/ and the golden ore. Milton. 


The bery! of our lapidaries is only a fine ſort of cornellan, of a 
mare deep bright red, fometimes with a caſt of yellow, and more 
tranſparent than the common cornellan. Woodward. 

To Disc tu. v. a, [from /creen.] To cover with a 
ſcreen ; to ſhelter ; to conceal. | 
What man art thou, that thus beſeremn'd in night, 
$0 (tumbleſt on my counſel ? Shateſpeare. 
7. Buon'nch. v. 4. pret. 1 Pa I have bejought. 
(from pecan, Sax. wer/oeken, Dutch.) | 
1. To entreat ; to ſupplicate ; to implore : ſometimes 
before a . 

I beſeeeh you, Ar ws N lu only 8 letter from my bro- 

vo not aver-reag. ö Sba are. 


ther, that! | 
I lee thee for my ſon Oneſimus, whom I have begotten in my 


on, 10, 
I, In the an of my heart, beſteeh you 
To quit the 5540 eva of your ſoul, Addiſon. 
9. To beg; to aſk; before a thing, 
But Kve tell humble, and % gl 
His peace, and thus proceeded in her plaint. Milton. 
Before 1 come to, them, 1 leech your patience, whill#1 ſpeak 
ſomething to ourſelves hero preſeut. Spratt, 
To Bron'nm v. v. [bexicmen, Dutch.] To become; to 
e beſeemerh us la 
or aviour, us in our ri 
Almighty bf“ "pa Hooker, 


Ils ove 
Vyſeems thee not, In whom ſuch virtues ſpring, Fairfax. 
Verona's ancient citizens 
Caſt by thelr brave beſceming ornaments, Sho 
What thoughts he had, 5eſeem: not me to ſay ; 
„Though ſome ſurmiſe he went to faſt and pray, Dryden, 
Bysn'un. 28 [from Se, Skinner, This word I have 
only found in Set.] Adapted; adjuſted; becoming. 
Forth came that anclent lord and aged queen, 
Armed In antique robes down to the ground, 
And fad habiliments "gh well Fairy Queen, 


7. 1. hb v. 4. pret. I beſet 17 * beſet. I beppedan, 


1. 10 to hem in toincloſe, as with a ſiege. 
Follow him that 's fled ; | 
The thicket is 4%, he cannot 'cape. Shaleſpeare, 
Now, Caſar, let thy troops 40% Our gates, 
And bar each avenue 
Cato ſhall open to himſelf a paſſage. Addiſon, 
. 15 — mou 8 * a on Tee ä 
th Ille, and cover'd with m unes. Aalen. 
2. To waylay ; bs reoune. * 
raw forth thy weapon, we 're 4% with thieves 
Reſcue th Aland. "ey _— Shadeſdaare 
The only righteous In a world | 
And theretore hated, therefore ſo 4% 
With toes, for daring fingle to be juſt, Milton, 
True fortitude I take to be the quiet paſſeMon of a man's ſelt, 
end an _undifturbed doing his duty, whatever evil 4%, or dan- 


ger les In ble way. Locke, 
3. To embarrat) 1 to perplex i to entangle without any 


means of eſcape. 


Now, daughter Sylvia are hard 
Thus Adam, fare fora w_ 3 


Sure, of I wad her viſage much amiſ, 


- 


ies 
4 


Or grie( d;ferr het hard, Rowe, | 
We be in this world 4% with ſundry uneaſineſity, diſtracted with 
different veflien. Locke, 


4. To fall u to haraſs, Not uſed, 
But thy hip ſpying, both 1 force 


« wu _ dos, _ him Fe 

k kes of mort . 0 

e Nennt w. v. a. [The original of this 2 
fmewhat obſcure : as it evidently implies te 40% 
i, fome derive it from re, Germ, to enchant. 
T, in his Beek of Aua, deduces it from the 

v mey/e, an animal, ſays he, ſo poiſonous, that 

ts bite is @ ſevere curſe. A Grew likewiſe fignifies 
a ſcolding woman i but its origin is not known. ] 

1. To with a curſe to. 


Nay, quoth the ek, but I Aefbrew both 
i e a (aint * his oath, Dryden's «b/c, 


1. To ha ill to. 
. thee, coufin, which d' lead me forth 
Of that Weet way 1 war in tu difpalr, 


Now much nl wy pd 
ow mue my manners 
If Hermila meant w (ay — led, 7 . 


Bevy'ons, J. Ioan &e and Ae, 


1. At N dean 
* query i ny 


. Ranodles unde by this great 


He cauſed me 
dat eagle · Y 41 6 


2. Over and above. 


— 


fac ulty 0 


Precepts of morality, 6 


nature. 


againſt nature. 


fies no more, than that 


You are too 


'That they are ne'er 


wits, 


lick prayer doth not diſcove 
vy, than in children. 
Only be patient, till 


Bunt. Jadu. 


That makes me ugly; 


know befider, 


To BESA. v. 4. | 


or famine, to give ad 
walls come down. 


Intends to 


a ſiege. 
| GSefſegers have not the worſe 


ſmear. 


was the blood of true men. 


ſticks on. 


al his wounds. 


2. To foil ; to foul. 


So much de It 


The virtue of his will, 
With ra 


1. Jo foul with ſmoke. 


ſmoke or ſoot. 


fweep with. 


fellow came to him for a 
row of thy back and belly, 


We may be ſure there were great numbers of wiſe and 
man, 0 thoſe whold names are in the Chriſtianrecords, 
care to examine our Saviour's hiſtory. © Addiſon on Chriſt. Religion. 
s the natural corruption of 8. tem- 


pers, are abſtracted from ideas of ſenſe 
„Not according to, though not contrary ; as we 1ay, 
ſome things are be/ide nature, ſome are contrary to 


The Stoicks did hold a necefſary connexion of cauſes 
believed, that God doth act prater & contra naturam, 


as It relates to ſecond cauſes, ſigni- 


To ſay a thing le a chance 
90 ore, than that there are ſome events be/ide the knowledge, 
le, expeQtation, and power 
25 — diſpoſes of things by a method de, and above, 
the diſcoveries of man's reaſon, South 


It in befide my preſent buſineſs to eplarge upon this ſpeculation. 


And, fince your coming here, have done | 
Enough to 75 him quite beſide his patience, 
f vagabonds we ſay, 


Tn ay 5 — 8 to 
way of truth, or Is quite 
5. Before a reciprocal pronoun, out of; as, befide him- 

ſelf ; out of the order of rational beings ; out of his 


The multitude, befide chemſelves with fear. 
Feſtus ſaid with a loud voice, Paul, thou art 
learning doth make thee mad 


May unfold me to him; there Rand 1 


ſiege to ; to beſet with arm 
to win a town or fortreſs, 3 it with an 
army, and forcing the defendants 


He perſuaded us to tickle our noſes with ſpeargraſs, 
them z and then beflubber our garments with it, and ſwear It 


To Bisut AR. v. 4. [from 
1. To bedawb; to overſpre 


Our gayneſa and ile deſmirch' 
fey marching in the Piaf fold. 
To Braxo'k x, v. , [from e.] 


BES- 


to fit down m. 
At bie ri ad, Viaery 


him hung hie bow. 1 


air Lavinia yo * = 
Before the gods, and ftood . 
Au 
. is at be grows. 
| Now ede hanging mountains, 
the falls of , 


Doubtleſs, in man there is a nature found, 
Beſide the ſenſes, and aboye them far. Sir J. E 
In brutes, de the exerciſc of ſenſitive perception and imagi- 
nation, there are lodged inſtincts antecedent to their Imaginative 


of ſecond cauſes, 


4. Out of; in a ſtate of deviating from. 


wilſul blame, 


Popes 
Davies. 


jearndd 


who took 


but 
bla a 
ramball. 


South. 


Locke. 


Shakeſpeare. 


befide their Hudibras, 


1 it, 


They be carried befider themſelves, to whom the dignity 


e 


Locke. 


of pub- 
r ſomewhat more fitneſs in men of ar 


we have appeas'd 


. 
* 


1. More than that; over and above. 
If Caſſio do remain, 
He hath a daily beauty in his life, 


and, beſides, the M 


| Th* unworthy fate of your unhappy friend. 2 
x That man that doth not know thoſe things, which are of ne- 
ceſlity for him to know, is but an ignorant man, whatever he may 


Beaifouny. 2. fo A — of pear. 
ro 


Hooker. 


befide thyſelf 3 much 
Acts. 


e Moor 
in peril, Shakeſpeare, 
eden, you know not, while you here attend, 


of 


Some wonder, that the Turk never attacks this treaſury. ut, 
befides that he has attempted it formerly with no ſucceſs, it Is cer- 
tain the Venetians keep too watchful an eye. 


2, Not in this number ; out of this claſs ; not — 


ed here. | | 
'The men ſaid unto Haſt thou here any befides ? Geneſis. 
Outlaws and robbers, w break with all the world befides, muſt 
keep faith among themſelves. Locke. 
| All that we feel of it, begins and ends 
In the ſmall circle of our foes or friends g 
To all de as much an empty ſhade, 
An Eugene living, as a Cæſar dead, Pope. 
And dead, ns living, tis our author's pride 
Still to charm thoſe who charm the world beſide. Pope. 


l 
m fiege.] To beleaguer ; to lay 


miſſion. | 


The yon with all the northern earls and _ 


in your caſtle, bakeſpeare 
BDS“ OR. . % Tam ge. One employed in a 


of the bargain. 


He lay as In a dream of deep delight, 
| a rquatly with precious balm, whoſe virtuous might | 


My honour would not let ingratitude 


2. To harden or dry in ſmoke. . 
To Buzmv'r, v. 4. [from .] To blacken with 


Bacon commended an old man that fold befoms : u proud young 
, upon truſt j the old man ſald, Bor- 


they will never alt thee again; 


ſmear.) 
ad with ſomething that 7 BBs NLAb. v. a ho at Rte 
read, [from val To ſpread oner x to contre over. 


forces; to endeavour 


„ either by violence 
And he ſhall befegethee in all thy gates, until thy high and fenced 


There is hardly a town taken, in the common forms, where the 


Swift, 


To Bis“. v. 4. [from fubber.) To dawb; to 
and make 


are, 


| Shateſpeare. 
To Busmi'ach, v. 4. Tofoil; to difcolour. Not in uſe. 


Perhaps he loves = now, 


And now no foil of cautel goth 
Shoteſpeare. 


Shakeſpeare, 


Bu's0. #, { [berm, berma, Sax.] An inſtrument to 


I hall 
Bacon. 


75 Bevyv'TTER. v. a ho gory To ſputter over 


| 


- 
. 


"That face of his 1 do remember well | þ 2 

Yet when I fx it lat Ae 45 5 Bals. r e fo that no-glacs wients 12 2 
1 black ay ö keſpearc, ” OS '. 

Firſt Moloch, horrid king ! eſmear'd with blood To BrsynI'NKLE, V. 4. [from rin lic.] To ſprinkle 
r ͤ 

er fainting hand let < | ta tten, 

With blood, : Denbam, | hath beſprinkled ble wi with ay Yen hay I Brus. 

Her gufhing blood the pavement all befmeor'd, Otyden. | | A | 


82 6 
x wilt ſage ic with the bn of Saad, ith the Lar 
To Bis Rr. v. a. [from ert.] To ſuit; to fit | ve 
come. : 


Bero'ny: 1. /. (from the verd.] Company; — 
ance ; train, 


— 


I crave fit diſpoſition for my wife, 7 
With ſuch 28 1 
As levels with her breeding. | Shakeſpeare, 


To BNS r. v. a. [from for. 
1. To infatuate; to ftupify; to dull; to take away 


the ſenſes. | 
e 8 
eber to heav'n gorgeous 
But, with S baſe Ingratitude, ; 
Crams, and blaſphemes his feeder. Milten, 
Or fools beſotred with their crimes, 
That know not how to ſhift betimes. - » Hudibea, 
He is beſotted, and has loſt his reaſon ; and what then can there 
be for religion to take hold of him by ? Seutb. 
2. To make to doat, with os. Not much uſed. 


| | Paris, you ſpeak 
Like one beſotted on your ſweet delights. Shakeſpearg, 
Truft not thy _—; but reſtore the prize 
Which he, beſotted on that face and eyes, 
£80'VGHT, terite and part. paſſive of beſecch; 
which ſee.] ORD Rn”, TIO 


| Haften to appeaſe 
Ages _— — 15 One Son, h 
| e pardon may be found, in cw Milten, 
To Buzya'NOLE, v. 6. {from ſpangle. adorn with 
ſpangles ; to beſprinkle with ſomething ſhining, 
Not Berenice's locks firſt roſe fo bright, 


The heav'ns be with difhevell'd 0 
To Broya'r TER. 0. a, [rom Jane] | Pe. 


it * their faces. Government of the Tongue, 
Is weapons are the ſame which women d 

to ſcratch, and a ſquirt to beſpatter," =. 
2. To aſperſe with ch. IEC CEE op, 
PE ad — e orga blet p 
om never faction cou R iſt, 
1 v. a. [from pawl.) To daw wi 
pittle. N N ; 
To BIST IAK. . a. beſpoke, or beſdake ; I have beſpolt 
or be/poken, [from A * me 
1. To order, or entreat any thing.heforeband, or 

againſt a future time. {als Nu 24e.. 
If you will mary, make your loves % m ' © 

my is 2 + '1 


My lady is ele. 


is the cap your worſhi , did beſpeat 9 . 
When Baboon came S Saratt'ouine, his ad upon 
him to beſpeat his cuſtom. $7 3 | dutbnet 


e. 
A heavy writer was to be encouraged, and--accordingly 
thouſand copies were ce 


2. To make 2 a prin aj Vets 
My preface looks ay if 1 were afraid of my reader, by ſo tedi. 
EE ih ann ere. 
» 40 | n 
a They ſtarted fears, ble danger and formed ominous pro- 
gnoſticks, in order to ſcare the . : DP. 
4. wet. to; to addreſs, ' This ſenſe is chiel) 


With hearty words her knight the gan 40 cheer, 


man 
Swiſh 


And, in her mode manner, bejpake, 

Dear knight. ; Fairy Quen, : 
At hag with indgnation thus he broke 

His awful filence, and the C 
Then ftaring on her with a ghaſtly look, 

And hollow voice, he. thus the queen beſpoke. Drydu. 


5. To betoken 3 to ſhow. | 

When the abbot of St, Martin was born, he had ſo little of the 

figure of a man, that it him rather a monſter, Lock. 
He has PRO me hence, 

Wich orders that a mind compos d. Addiſon, 

BrayB"AKER. . /* Hom beſpeak.} He that beſpeaks 


ny . 

hey mean not with beſpeaker work, . 

light la the work — 2 Fw 

To Basyen'c«1s. v. 4. [from fpeckle,} To mark with 
2 or ſpots. 

To Bier RW. v. 4. [from pm.] To dawb with ſpev 


or vomit. ; 
To BTST TCE. v. a. [from fdice.] To ſeaſon with ſpices. 


- Thou t'& beſpice a cup 
To give mine enemy a lafting wink. Shakeſpeare. 
To BRASTT Tr. v. 4. 1 t, Gr %% ; 1 have beſpir, or 
beſpitten. 2 To dawb with ſpittle. 
BusyrO'k8. Lirreg. particip. from beſpeak ; which ſee.) 
To Buayo'r. v. 4. [from Gar.] To-mark with ſpots. 


Mildew reſts on the w beſporting the talks with a different 
„„ : "Mart 


nuptlal bed, 
With curious needles wrought, and palaiecd Advers 


beſpread. 


flood 
ene blood : 
The bed beſprinkles, and bedews the ground. Dryden. 


ſomething z to dawb any by ſputtering, ot 
throwing out ſpittle upon it. | 
BIST. adj. the ſuperlative from good. I ber, berens, 
deryr, good, better, beſt, Saxon.] 
1. Moſt good ; that which has good qualities in the 
higheſt degree. 


he will take even the beſt of them, and give them 
your fields, beft and gi 


to his — ſy 1 Samel, 8 w 
When things are not may be made 
BR. abs mono Bar be os Mole. 
When he is 3%, he is little more than a man z and when he ib 
worſt, he is little better than 6 beaſt. | 8 * 
I think * t to ſay, the infinitely wiſe God hath 
made it ſo, ore it Is 4%. But it is too much confidence 
of our own wiſdom, to ſay, I think it def, and therefore God h 
made It ſo, Leeks. 


Au evil Zn perverts the Ig ations, and makes them + 
| 2. Th 


* 


only de, 
2 
5 55 i al 


vn 
e commodities where they may 
1.50. 2% ef themy except thery be ſons 2 g 


left him an Hundred drackmas 3 Alnaſchar, in order 
K. C. laid it out in glaſſes. 
We for full, and wad vie byf of our wp, ee dy 


pier ad wie r K the higheſt degree of good 


e ſhall dwell in tapas wan be ll <hok —.— 
gates, where it liketh uſed in com 
s ſometimes ule 
* latter _ tru —— had fome of them fu ins 
tions, to draw 0 ends _— 1 of Perkin, by mak 
Ingo remonſtrantes to pug wb enterprize and hopes 
By 1 law of loving even our enemies, the chriſtian religion 
Liſeavers itſelf to de the moſt generous and byſt-natured inſtitution 
that ever was in 


world, Tillogfon. 
| To BesTA'1N. v. 4. [from al.] To mark with ſtains ; 


We will not line his thin befained clokn 
With our pure hogours. 8 


baleſpeare. 
To BroTz'ad. v. 4. 1 Ig; I have 4. {from 


—_— one 


\ 


=o 4; 
** oe vain danke oys 1 


[50 ſhall paſs 8 i han eo; and hungry. Iſaiah. 
Br'or1al. 45. [from beaf. 
1. Belonging fe beaſt, or to the claſs of beafts, 
Ho wh * 883 d walk, his — eyes, its 
all 
2. Hiring u ualities of boakts 3 brutal; below the 
Fake or humanity ;\ carnal, 
have Aug the immortal part of myſelf, and what remains is 


ials Shakeſpeare's Otbello. 
be Moreover urge his hateful luxu 
4 ita, in change of tact Shakeſpeare. 
For thoſe, the race of Iſrael oft forfoole , 


The e ee ary nr ge and eral fu ws may con 

and gratify the moſt befial part of us. |  Deray of Piety. 

BusT1a' of — 1. 2 beftial.) The quality of 
beaſts ; de human nature. 


What can c a 3 abfurdity, than to affirm beſtiality to be 


eſſence of humanity, and darkneſs the center of light? 
5 ebe and Pope's Mart. Beru. 


Br'sT1ALLY. adv. [from W Brutally ; in a man- 


ner below humanity. | 
Vo BraTi'cr. preter. 1 „ul, I have beſtuck. 


{from fick.) 1 To flick ſtick over with any thing ; to mark 


any N 


tire, 
k with 2 darts; and works of faith 


arely to be fo und. [1 


To BesT1'R, He 6, 2008 | | 
y. To put _ ion. It is ſeldom uſed 
2 than with the reciprocal pronoun. | 
As when men wont to watch | 
On duty, ſleeping found by whom they dreud, 


Rouae and beftir t s ere well awake. Mitton, 
Beftirs ber then, and from each tender ſtalk 


8 L all- -bearing ing mother, yields, | 
She ga aradiſe Loſt. 
m_ as a dog that turns the ſpit 


Beflir: bimſelf, and plies his feet 
To climb 3 but all in vain, 


t brings him down again, Hudibras. 
What 1 2 them, 3 t they muſt needs pr themſulve to get 
In air, to maintain the creature's life ? 


Ray. 
a. It is uſtd by Shaterare with a common word. by 


I ara ſcarce in breath, my lord. No marvel have fo be- 
flirred your valour, you cowardly raſcal! 221 


To ESTO W. v. a. [befedin, Dutch.] 
1. De to confer-ugos : commonly with pen. 
All men would willingly have yielded him praiſe ; but his na- 
ney whe 5005 it apo hi himſelf, before any could gl ive 
EE TEE 


Baali 
* 13 wh th 8 ; 2 Chroniclet, Al. 7. 


Sir Julizs Ceſar had, in his office, the diſpoſition of the gs clerks 
places} which Nee 
3. To give as charity or bounty. 
| Our Saviour doth plainly witneſs, that there ſhould n not be as 
much as a cup of cold water for his ſake, without reward 
Hooker. 
. And though he tisfied 
: Which was « fin ty pet In dk, Wada, 
| Yo | 


make my perſon 3 
And tell me how would beter 
Ir you rſelf. 8 
. — 2 2 her upon a ſine — who mY 

a, s. To give as 2 _ 

Pure oil —— throw | 

0 10 ft of Wale which hs lend dre? po 
8 2 element z otherwiſ, 

te wh fs eg y have been bowed 


7. To A upo 
aal that 
afar, for ann — fr wan A 
e to place. 
e to che T 
— — CEE 
aber [ R 


Nl 


BE T 
NS Innes 


thrones, but ſubordinate rnd — ge. xe 
1 en vour Nr —— 


Kent, 


by i ie pe m aught. 
i out of one's e e WE: 


> Godz ab thit des ace) 


5 


Ane —ä— 4 —— What! I am 


ToBesrhE'w. u. a. pal read or e. 
[from .! 15 — 
AbjeR and loſt lay We, covering the flodd. Milton, 
. Brera. . a. I befrid; I have betrid, or Ge- 
1 To fri 7 


tween one's legs. 


a coloſſu 


Make him byfride the ocean, 


mankind | 
Aſk his conſent to uſe 4 ſea and wind. Waller 


2. To ſtep over. 


Than when I 


That I ſee thee here, | 
Thou noble thing! more dances my Noon 


my wedded miſtreſs 


Beftride may threſhold, re. 
3. It is oſten "uſed, in the conſequential bet 


ride on. 


He beſtrides the lazy 
And fails 


ng 
$ upon the boſom of the air. | pO 
That horſe, that thou ſo often haſt : 
That horſe, that I ſo carefully have dreſi'd, Sbaleſpeart. 
Venetians do not more uncouthly ride, | 


over any thing; to have any thing Lo 
Rus ror he doth bei u the narrow world 


and 


U \ 


Than did their lubber ſtate mankind beftride. Dryden. 
The bounding ſteed you pompouſt 3 
Shares with his lord the pleaſure and the P 


4. It is uſed ſometimes of à man ſtanding in over fone. 


thing which he defends : the preſent mode of war 


has put this ſenſe out of uſe. 


1 
An o'erpreſs'd Roman, and l * conſul's view 
Slew three oppoſers 1 Tarquin's ſelf he met, 


And firuck him on hi Shakgſpeare. 
If thou ſee me down in the battle, and beftride me, fo; tis a 


s knees. 


point of friendſhip. y 
He doth beſtride a bleeding land, 
Gaſping for life under great Bolingbroke. Sbahe 
To BrsTvu'p. v. a. [from fud.) To adorn with / 
or ſhining prominences. 


Th' unfought damende 
Would ſo emblate the forehead of the deep, 


And ſo beftud with ftars, that they below 
Would grow inur'd to light. Milton. 


BET, . /. Iyeddian, to wager; ped, a wager, Sax. from 


which the etymologiſts derive ber, I ſhould rather 


herd Ao E 
The deſp' rate bet upon to-morrow. _ 


di ons. 


imagine it to come from beran, to mend, increaſe, or 
2 as a ber increaſes the original wager.) A 
er; ſomething laid to be won upon certain con- 


The hoary fool, who many 
* days 


1 forrow, 


Renews his hope, and blindly hays © 


His 


was in piquette, 


Newmarket fame, and judgment at a ber. 


well, and 


betted much upon his head, 
He flies the court for want of clothes 


bow: and dead? John of Gaunt loved him 
Shakeſpeare 


ade v. a. [from the noun. To wager ; » E 


a wager. ' 
1 drew a 


5 
Cries out *gainſ cocking, ſince he cannot bet» Ben Jonſon, 


The god, unha pily en 
ee ts and hy 
Loſt every ) thi 


d, 


Wh yl, nd fron, 


ing he rae? Prior. 
BET. The 1 reite of beat. 


He ſtald for a better hour, till the hammer had wrought and ber 


the party 


more pllant. 


[from tals.] 
1. To take; to ſeize: an obſolete ſenſe. 


TBT AKB. v. 6. preter. I betook 3 part. pal, ** 


Then to his hands that writ he did berate . 
Which he diſcloſing read. Spenſer. 


2. To have recourſe to: with the reciprocal pronoun, 


The adverſe party betaking it/e/f to fuch practices ay inen em- 


brace, w when 


they behold things brought to te * 


Do not repent theſe things z Choe ge are heavier 


3. To apply : 


As fancy fi 


But 


when wet to 


'Than all thy woes can 
To nothing but deſpair. 
The reſt, in imitation, to like arms 
Betook them, and the neighbouring hills up tore. Milton. 
with the teciprocal pronoun. 
eaſe ſuch fond — wo purſue, 
for fancy to ſubdue 1 


11 therefore betake thet 


we betake, 
It ſhuns the mint, like gold as chymiſts make. 


obſervations bave been the © wheteby I have ficered 


As 
ſo I betake myſelf to them again. Woedsverd. 
+ To move; to remope. 


Soft ſhe withdrew; an 


Oread or Dryad, or of 


Betook ber to the groves 


beſtow 


z to ive. 


„ 


They . them ſeveral way 
Both to deſtroy, 


To BxT “ZM. v. & [from tom.] To bring forth; to 


Milton, 
Milton. 


80 would I, ſaid th' enchanter, glad and faln 


eteem do 


d 


his ſword, you to z 


that this weapon's pow'r I well have 


kend, | 
To be contrary to the work that ye intend. Fairy Queen, 
Rain, which I could well 


Sun Hee Hors the wand of rolde en 


efpetre, 

To BeTHI NK. v. 4. I bethought; I have bethought. 

[from think.) To recal to reflection; to bring back 

to conſideration, or recollection. 3 — enerally 
uſed with the reciprocal pronoun, and 


ſubjeR 


They were ſooner in 


of thought. 


ſelues of change. 


1 have berbought me 


gave him this order. 


Yet 
The 


a 


danger than ee ene 


. 
another faul Shakeſpeare. | 
I, 3 bethinking — miſliking his W 


He himſelf, 


need. be him ſoon. 
nets were laid, yet the 


Milton. 
ted, and paſt recovery. py nel 


herippus, then in time 


| And what your rags will yield 
9 


could never betbink t 


alien ink. 5 


* 1 * KL 
mw * \ go= EK 7 \ 


A 
. 


LEHR. * LG DAA. ] An hoſpital for 


By rn 1. f. 


See B 
+ urs. af: [& ee l Fe A ſana» 


BxTH0'UGHT. prFticip. [from brthink ; Which ſee. 
Yo Brrun, bv 4. (low — To N L 

conq to — 

A vat et ons 
or t is my lord bethral. a 

Te BxTuv Mp, v. &, A = To * 2 to lay 

blows upon x a ludicrous 

was 


never ſo 
Since firſt I call'd my r's regen * 


ſpares 
To BzT1'ps, v. u. pret. Ir Ber ed, or , 
verd. pen 65 Shy. ee T Tins, l og pa 


8240 he to the palmer, reverend | 41 
What 3 hath betrid this 8 | 


| eo fag, Ane — 


His faithful, left among th — 

8 » 

The enemies of truth? | * Mil 
2. Sometimes it has 1. „„ 


Neither ænow I 
What is S to Cloten; but remain 
Perplext in all. 


3- To come to paſs; to fall out 3 whe — 
che perſon. 


Told of a ſtrange adventure that berid 


In winter's tedious nights, t by the 


With good old folks, and let the m tell ado 
Of woeful ages, long bend. a 


Let me hear from by lettery pag 5 
Of thy ſucceſs in love; und What news elfts 
Betideth here in abſence of thy friend. Shakeſpeare 


4. To become; to be the fate! with 7 
If he were dead, what would betide of thee ? Shakeſpentd» 
55 MRs | pro {from and time; that id, dy the 
KTI MIS. Proper time. 1 
1. Seaſonably; early; before it is late. 


Send ſuccours, lords, and ſtop the bete. Gba 
To meaſure life Least 1 know _. boſe 
Toward ſolid good what leads the neareſt way, Milton, 
2. Soon 3 before long time has paſſed, 
Whiles they are weak, betimes with them contend; 


For when the 
Lg ware Kay ms GS ew; 


Shakeſpeares 

There be ſome have an over early ripeneſs in their years, which 
Fadeth Leina: theſe are rl, uch us häte brittle With, the the edge 
whereof is ſoon turned. 


upon a religious courſe 
Short is the date, alas ! of modern rhymesz 


ay hs the ſounder next day. Shoheſpeae 
142 ole roſe bitimer In the mdraing; and ofervl ſhcrifice 


i Mace. Ni 52. 
Bax"rris. pk per adullorimum.] An Indian Hants 
Br rA. F calle — pepper. 


.| To BuTO'KEN. v. a. [from taten.] 


+ To's ify ; to mark ; to repreſent. 
: gif; mark; ro vepek 


time, when are delivered into God's oe En Ong 
ra —— and to Fan 


A dewy cloud, and in the cloud a bow 
| Conſpicudus with liſted colours teur 


2. To * ; to preſignify. 
he kindling asure, and the mountain's brow | 
Uhr wi with fluid cold, his near approach 
Thomſen, 


Bx'Tony. n: / TWO Lat.] A plant, eſteemed 
cromr; wil ee. 


BxT ox, [irreg. pret. from betake which ſee.] 


To Bx TO 58. v. a. [from to/5.] To diſturb; N 
W Nr 8 


What ſald . 
Did 8 . as we pe 1 nt 8 Sbaicßean. 


Shakeſpeare. | To BETRA'Y. v. 4. [trabir, Fr.] 


To give into the hands of enemies by cenchery, — 
breadk of truſt: with t before the perſon; otherw 


me to mine enemies, W is no 


God of our fathers 2 

cles. 
aer 

3 Matthew. 


ny. --: 


pr 
ha 2 9.99 dy. by nd x. nk to op 


s Þ to evil ealing ſomethin entruſted, 
3 t _— would'ſt — * — 8 


Bearing my words and dvinge to the Lord! ' Milton. 
4. F known that were better con- 


r ignorance 
3. "To make liable to fall into ſomething inconvenient. 


His abilities created him great confidence z and boils w like 
enough to betray him to great errours. 


The bright genius is ready to be ſo forward, ay Fay >. $ * 
ſelf into great-errours in judgment. 


6. To ſhow ; to diſcover. 


Ire, 2282 
Which mart'd his rowdy vit 4 | 
Him counterfeit, if an wy = Nor Fo Miken, 
The Veian and the es ch fil 
Lr 
r a 
The place where 4 the very ruins lay. 


traitor, 


The wiſe man doth fo ſay of fear, that It Is a betrayer of the 
| ; 1 


You caft down courage through fear, the | of all 
ſuccours which realon cam afford. ” 8+ Þ 


1 


They 


She, when her turn was come her tle to tell, ar EY = 
© Berwixt the fox, and th. ape by him * e. : 


make, — | 
He tires 1 that ſpurs too faſt beriwer. [ak 


YT} EL} 7 r. 
Ang "tis but joſt to let them live betimtes. Pops 
TY OP. s 

night; and ls fikmged herb th the möfningz- 


Fame ; 


Betokeging peace from God, Milton. 25 


2. To diſcover that which has been entruſted to lacrecy. | 


| \\ 6 Gift hear bt be caution of your tongue, If you Levy 


BTA III. . /. [from betray.) Ho that betrays; a 


I, A INS LJ 


BET 


; EW 


BIA 


* 1 3 ; ro. [4 o k 
| 1 ſhabld- 9 0 be- - 8 88 
| are only u few betrayers of their 4, they are to pur: . He Gould think himfolf,wnhappy; 1d thing, 3 B ; 9. 
than Ca perky 4 Kd, ud end Rang , $0 the | fe hems, wh ſhould got be able v9 nog ter 6 — Web fot "_ 
97 of the publick, [from | * ER Fo "Belwgiog —— in partnerſhip rar e sf" HG . words 8 ndt direct — ogg Dich 
ru. v. g. trim. To z to dreſs 33. in | "tv one ſonl Jen, „ Our e y | 
Caſtor, and Pollux, with,oply one. | d bewilder'd In the fruitleſs ſearch» 
a ces e eee e let: aaa 
Th ne. 1.5 92 | conſtious of, are not two diſtinct perſons ? Har Ne 
Thy banks with and twilled beim, a . Ms LI > * "Ta 
Fr [+ Darien | neo To Brviren: vs, (fon wk] 
To mike cod nympho chaſe crowns 495. eee appuatad; 1 ee, T'© imines. by witchcraft, or f or charmu. 
D BTA TM. v. a. [from froth 3 betrowen, Dutch.] e d, regler, that it be item two at leaſt 3 and Were 1 NI 2 r mine arm N 
1. 40 contract to any one, in order to marriage; to] en be no ft dir where there are not two friends, _ 1 22 hap — — . 5 555 
aftiance : uſed either of men or women. | 5. Noting difference, or diſtinction of one from the] 1 1 Jede, wich the rogue! „a Nd 
He, In the firſt flower of my freſheſt age, bother. | * given me medicines to make me love him, I'll be hang'd | 
\al Ga ppt w_ * vos fre . . Spal. Their natural conſtitutions put ſo wide a difference ven Tome 2 * 2 * POT . 
4 mighty Xing, 7 . ” | ould maſter. 4 | ocks are from love, .,y 3 
To her, my lord, al een dul diſtinguiſh between what is required of them, What magick has bewitch'd the woolly dams, 
Wa 2 2 Shakeſpearts ind what not. Lale. And what ill eyes beheld the tender lamba? Dryden, 
* Aa then 7750 4% ts Via 6. Niiauten is properly uſed of two, and among of more; 2. To charm; to pleaſe to ſuch a » As to take 
2. To have, as «Manced by promiſe of marriage?” but perhaps this ſhow ney 0 not Ie yy dy away the power of winnen 3 * 
wy hat man Is there that hath betrorbed a wife, and hath not | BETW1'XT, prep. Lberyyx, Saxon, It nas us OO e Tp | 
a her? let him go and return id ls houſe, = Dtuteronomy, | ſignification with beraween, and is indi Jerently uſed And moſt bewitch the wretched eye. Sidag, 


* nominate to a biſhoprick, in order to conſecra- 


If any perſon be conſecrated a biſhop to that church, whereunto 
he was not before betrat bed, he hall not receive the habit of con- 
Aer an not being canonically promoted. Ayliffe. 
0 BuTxv'ar, v. 4. [from .] To entruſt 3 to put 
into the 
Besruſ him with all the good which our own capaci 
us, or his ſufficiency encourage us, to hope for, either in this life, 
or that to come, | Grew, 
| Whatſvever you would beruf to your memory, let It be diſpoſed 
In a proper method, | 410. 
Bi'TTLR. adj. The comparative of good, I ber, good, 
berepa, better, Sax.) Having you qualities in a 
greater degree than ſomething elſe. See Goop, 
He has a horſe better than the Neapolitan's 3 a better bad habit 
of Howalng than the count Palatine, Shale. Mireb. of Venice, 
. I have ſeen better faces In my time, 
Than ſtand on any ſhoulders that 1 ſea 


9 will allow 
n 


Before me at this inſtant» Shaheſpeare. 
Ha g 4 deſire to depart, and be with Chriſt; which is far 

better, BE | | Philippians. 
Tho Beurer * K. . 


1. The ſuperiority z the advantage: with the particle 
4 3þ him, or that, over which the advantage 15 
ained, a 
The Corinthians that morning, as the days before, had rhe 
better, $i, ny 
The voyage of Drake and Hawkins was unfortunatez yet, in 
ſuch ſort, as doth not break our preſcription, to have had rbe better 
ef the Spaniards, Bacon, 
Dfonyfius, his countryman, In an epiſtle to Pompey, alter an 
expreſs comparlton, affords him tbe better ef 'Thucydides, 
f \ rown's Yulgar Errours. 
| You think fit 


To get the better of me, and you thall z 
Since you will have It fool will be yours, Soutberne, 
The gentleman had always ſo much the better of the ſutiriſt, that 
the perlons touched did not know where to fix their rere v 
1% „ 


, Im 
2 If have altered him any where for the better, 1 muſt at the 
ſamo time acknowledge, that 1 could have done nothing without 


y Um. Dryden, 
Bs"TTxR. adv. [comparative of duell. Well, in a 
greater degree, | 
"Then It was better with me than now, TDi. 
Better a mechanick rule were firetched or broken, than a great 
benuty were omitted, | 


The better to underſtand the extent of our knowledge, one thing 
Is to be obſerved, | Locke, 


nie that would know the Idea of Infinity, cannot do berrer, than 
by confidering to what Infinity le attributed, 

J. Dr TIA, v. a. [from the noun.) 

1. To improve z to meliorate, | 


"The cauſe of hls taking upon him our nature, was to better the 


quality, and to advance the condition thereof, Hooker, 
Me bs furniſhed with my opinion, Which Is bettered with his own 
learning · SSuteſpoare, 
- Helv to all hls lands and goody, 
Which I have better'd, rather than decreas'd, 
But Jonathan, to whom both hearts wore known, 
With. well-tim'd yeah and with an artful care, 
Reftor'd and better foon the nice affair, 
The church of England, the pureſt and beſt reformed church 
the world'y ſo well retermed, that It will be found cafler to alter 
than dete Its caniitution, South. 
'Vhe Romans took pains to bew out s paſſage for theſe lakes to 
diſcharge themselves, tor the Sec ot the alt. Addifen, 
8, Io wrpars j to exceed, | f £554 
du works of nature do alway» aim at that which cannot be 
tere. irs 
He hath borne himfelf 5 the promife of his age] he hath, 
lovved, better dertered oxpeRtationg than you mutt ape of me to 
tell you. dbadoppeare. 


What you do 
Sen Aetters what de done; when you (peak ſweet, 
a — you do of 
+ 10 advances to iu t. 
5 'The king thought his —.— 


Ketter 4 patty. * 
Bs'rrTkn, n. /. [from the adjeRtive,] Superior: 
to whom ence is to be given, | 
"Their betters would be hardly found, If they did not Uve 2 

dey 


| — ate in a wilderneſs by themſelves, 
* ; Thee <courivly of nations allows you my ter, in that you 
the Ort) l 
That ye thus hoſpitably live, | 


born, 

Is mighty gratet\l ts your Gg 1 
And makes een gods themſelves your debtors, Prin 
1 have fome gold and Aver by we, and thall be able to make a 
it, when many of my berrerr are Harving, Ke. 
Br ros. 1 [from Je det,] One that lays bets or 
rs, | 
| obſerved d ranger among them of a genteeler behaviour 
than ofvinary 4 but, gotwithitanding he Was a very falr better, 
wobody would take him * Ae. 
Bi'rry, „ /. [ robably' a cant ward, ſignifying an 

inſtrument w 


_ Shateſdeore, 
would uber, during a treaty, to 
en. 


one 
are 


Co 


* 


er of another, in confidence of fidelity. 


rovement z 48, /or the better, ſo as to improve it. 


Dryden. 


hes 


$hat eſpeares | 


Cow! «| 


—_— 


for it.] | 
1. In the midſt of two. 
Hard by, a cottage chimney ſmoke 


is moveable on a point or centre, 


acute, than a right angle, | 
Their houſes are very Ill built, their walls 
right angle in any apartment. 


* * 
ieſe rabbets are 
groundſel are bevelled 


oft, þ 
Bu'ver, See Braves. 


1 am his cupbearer z 
If from me he have wholeſome beverage, , 
Account me not your ſervant, 


may be made almoſt of all, 
A pleaſant beverage he prepar'd before 
Of wine and honey mix'd. 
The coarſe lean gravel on the mountain 


2. Beverage, or water cyder, is made 


eight hours on it, before you preſs 
preſſed, tun it up immediately. 


arniſh, 
'Y, baby 1. J. bea, Ital.] 
1. A flock of birds. 
2. A company; an aſſembly. 


A lovely bevy of fair ladies ſat, 
Courted of many a jolly paramour. 
They on the plain 


A bevy of falr women, 


To Buwa'il, v. a 
lament ; to expreſs ſorrow for. 
| In this city he 
Hath widow'd and unchilded many a one, 
Which to this hour, Ce the Injury. 
Yet wiſer Ennius gave command to all 
His friends, not to bervnit his funeral. 


Around a bevy of "lo damſels ſhone. 


calamltics of our children, 
To Buwa'tl, vu. Lo expreſs grief. 
'Thy ambition, 


awarer, Deng 
1. To regard with caution 


which excites caution, _ 
thunder, towards the bottom of your piece, 
Rvery one ought to be very caretul to bexvare 
a peine 
4 
This to dilclote Is all thy guardian can; 
Beware of all, but moſt bexware of mans 


2. It is obſervable, that it is only uſed 


be did beware or be has been ware. 
To Bwin r. v. 4. 
upon; to bedew with tears, 


Old fond eyes, 


d, ding to the {weep of an arch or vault. 
js moveable © : and ſo may be ſet 


to any angle. An angle that is not ſ 
a bevil angle, whether it be more © 


Scarce dewy bev'rage for the bees provides, 


mure into a fat, adding water, as | 
ſtronger or ſmaller. The water ſhould ſtand forty- 


Long had not walk'd, when, from the tents, behold 


Thou ſcarlet fin, robb'd this bewailing land 

Of noble Buckingham, my father-in-law. 

To Brwa'ks. v. . [from be and ware, or wary; 
that is, cautious : thus, in an old treatiſe, I have 
found be ye ware, See Waky, Liepapuan, Saxon; 


ne. 
Warn'd by the ſylph, oh pious maid, bexvare f 


uare, is called 
tuſe, or more 
Builder's Di&. 
bevil, without one 

Soft. 


round ſquare z but the rabbets on the 
9 that rain may the freelier fall 


Maxon. 


Br'vurAGE, . / [from bevere, to drink, Ital.] 
1. Drink; liquor to be drank in general. | 


Grains, pulſes, and all forts of fruits, either bread or beverage 
Rrown's Vulgar Errours, 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 
by putting the 
ou deſire it 


ſides 


it; when it is 
Mortimer. 


3. A treat upon wearing a new ſuit of clothes, 
4. A treat at firſt coming into a priſon, called alſo 


And in the mid(t thereof, upon the floor, 


Fairy Queen. 


Nor rode the.nymph alone 3 


Pope, 


from wail.) To bemoan ; to 


Shakeſpeare, 


| Sir Yobn Denham. 
T cannot but t as in their firit principles, the miſeries and 


Add iſon. 


You muſt beware of drawing or painting clouds, winds, and 


; ryden, 
what he admits for 


Locke. 


Pope. 
in ſuch forms 


of ſpeech as admit the word 4+: thus we ſay, he 
may beware, let bia beware, he will beware ; but not, 


from weep.) To weep over or 


Bewweep this cauſe again z IU pluck ye out, 
And caft you, with the waters that you lote, 


ch goes What js two often done by a ro temper clay. Sbaleſpeure. 
maid within) An inftrument to break open doors. arded all with f\reet flowery, 
| Rovers the Rivatagerny, the arduous exploits, and the nocturnal Which dee to the grave did go | Ken 
fealdder of needy herver, deferibing the eee Nc, or the art- „Wich true love ſhowers, $ bakeſpeare. 
vl pleklock, Ardathave, To Buwn'r, va [from det.] To wet; to moiſten ; 
Burws'kn, reg, — berpinan, Saxon 1 from] to bedew; to water. | 
- the original pa, tave. ] * His napkin, wich his true tears all eber, 


1. Ia the Intermediate (pace. u. 


hat modes 


| the headbong lte eve, 
LN. on the tainted green ? 
1. From ou d another 3 ite 
2 \ 4 x 1 4 


1 


> 


To wir ba. . 4. you di.] To 
places z to confound for want of a 


perplex ; to entangle j to puzzle. 


Shateſprare' 


Can do uv fervice on her forrowful cheeks, 


1 Titut Andrenicus, 
loſe in pathleſs 
plain road ; to 


From bentbirt two aged oaks. Milton, 
Methinks, like two 3 ſtorms, on either hand, 
Our Spaniſh army and your Indlans ſtand 3 | 
Thie only place betxvixt the clouds is clears Dryden. 
If contradleting intereſts could be mixt, 
Nature herſelf has caſt a bar bertvixt. Dryden. 
2, From one to another. | 
Five years ſince there was ſome {| of marriage 
 Betwixt myſelf and her, | Shakeſpeare, 
BWVIL. Ii. / In maſonry and joinery, a kind of 
Bu'vii,. J ſquare, one leg of which is frequently crook- 


To Br'vs 1. v. a, [from the noun.) To cut to a bevel] 


Milton. |. d 


| 


Shakeſpeare, 


* be ſuſpicious of danger 
from : generally the particle of goes before the thing 


5. Above; proceeding to a greater degree than. 


The charms of poetry our ſouls bexvitch 3 

The curſe of writing is an endleſs itch, Dryda, 

1 do not know, by the character that Is given of her work, 
whether it is not for the benefit of mankind that they wer 
loſt ; they were filled with ſuch beqvitcbing tenderneſs and rapture, 
that it might have been dangerous to have given them a reading, 


| . | by. 
BZwWI T TnERY. 2. / [from bewitch.] Faſcinatien” 
charm ; reſiſtleſs prevalence. 

There is a certain 22 or faſcination, in words, which 
makes them operate with a force beyond what we can give m 
account of, „ South, 

BI“ TCHUENT. a. / [from bewitch.) Faſcination; 
power of 3 $022 

1 will counterfeit the bervitchment of ſome popular man, and give 

it bountifully to the defirers, Shakeſpeare, 
To BEWRA'Y. v. a, [pnegan, bepnegan, Saxon. ] 
1. To betray ; to diſcover-perfidioufly. 
Fair feeling words he wiſely gan ditplay, 

And, for her humour fitting purpoſe, fain 

To tempt the cauſe itſelf for to bewray. Fairy Quen, 
2. To Bs to make viſible : this word is now little 

in we, f x 

She ſaw a pretty bluſh in Philodea's cheeks bewray a modeſt 
diſcontentment. 2 Siidug. 

Men do ſometimes bewwray that by deeds, which to confeſs they 

are hardly drawn. | : 
ext look on him that ſeems for counſel fit, 

Whoſe filver locks bezvray his ſtore of days. * 

yer ; diſco- 


BewRaA'YER, 1. /. [from bewwray.] 
verer; divulger. 

When a friend is turned into an enemy, and a bexprayer of 
ſecrets, the world is juſt enough to- accuſe the perfidiouſneſs of 
the friend, | | Aaddiſen 

Bx VON D. prep. [begeond, begeondan, Saxon. 
1. Before; at a diſtance not yet reached. | 
What 's fame? a fancy'd life in others breath, 
A thing beyond us, ev'n before our death: 
uſt what you hear, you have. 
2. On the farther ſide 'of, | 0. 

Neither is it beyond the ſea, that thou ſhouldſt ſay, Who ſhall 
go over the ſea for us, and bring it uato us? Deut. xxx; 13 

Now we are on land, we are but between death and life ; for 
we are beyond the old world and the new. Baca, 

We cannot think men lend ſea will part with their mong 

AT ; Aal. 


Pope, 


for nothing. 
3. Farther onward than. | 
He that ſees a dark and ſhady grove, 
Stays not, but looks beyond it on the ſky. | 
4+ Paſt ; out of the reach of, 
Beyond the infinite and boundleſs reach 
Of mercy, if thou didit this deed of death, 
Art thou damn'd, Hubert. Shakeſprert, 
: Yet theſe declare ; 
Thy goodneſs beyond thought, and pow'r divine, Mila, 
The juſt, wiſe, and good God neither does nor can require of 
man any thing that is impoſſible, or naturally beyond his power to 
o. South, 
Conſider the ſituation of our earth; it is placed ſo convenient, 
that plants flouriſh, and animals live : this is 'matter of fuct, and 
beyond all diſpute, Bentig. 


N ' Herbert 


Timotheus was a man both In power, riches, parenta . 
neſs, and love of his people, 195 any of the ts _— 
country. Sidngs 

One thing, in this enormous accident, is, I muſt confeſs, o 
me beyond all wonder. ron, 

To his expences, beyond his income), add debau „ Idtencſy 
and quarrels amongſt his ſervants, whereby his manufactures are 
diſturbed, and his'buſineſs neglected, 7 £6 Locle 

As far as they carry conviction to any man's underſtandin 
my labour may be of uſe : beyond the evidence it carries with it 

adviſe him not to follow any man's interpretations —& Lats 
6. Above in excellence, ; 

+ latires are: incomparably beyond, Juvenal's, if to laugh nl 
rally, is to be referred to railing and eclaiming. ' 
7. Remote from; not within the ſphere of, 
Wich equal mind, what happens, let us bear 
Nor joy, nor grleve, too much for thing: 1 N bud 4 
n' Fahl, 
8. To go beyond, is to deceive z to ae 
She made earneſt benefit of his jeſt, forcing him to do het (fuck, 

ſervices, as were both cumberſome and z while he #1! 

thought he went beyond her, becauſe his heart did not commit tht 

idolatry. | | Sig. 

That no man go Send, and defraud his brother in any matte. 

| . 1 Thefſ. iv. 0. 

Benet.) ». /, That part of a ring in which . ftv 
— vo is fixed, | 

"ZOAR. +». / [from pa, againſt, and xahar, poiſon, 

Perſick.] A ſtone, formerly in hi Js as 

antidote, and brought from the Ealt Indies, when 

it is ſald to be found in the dung of an animi 
called pazan the ſtone being formed in its bell)! 
and growing to the ſize of an acorn, and ſometime 
to that of a pigeon's egg. Its formation is no. 
ſuppoſed to be fabulous, The name is a plied to 
ſeveral chymical compoſitions, deſigned 2 ante 
dotes ; as mineral, ſolar, and jovial 5 
Chamb. 


BWAOAAbiex. adj. [from bexoar,] Medicines com- 
pounded with &ezoar. 55 | 
The be v6ardiche are neceſſary to promote ſweat, and adv fore 


the putrified particles, 
Bia'NGULATED. . [from binur and angulu:, Lat. 
Bra'n@uLovs, J Having two corners or angles. Di., 


BIAS. ». / [6tair, Fr. ſaid to come from bibay, an 


| 


| Guuliſh word, Ognifying it or-thwars}. 55 


= . 


1. The weight lodged on one fide of a bowl, 

turns it from the ſtraight line. 
| | Madam, we'll play at bowls—— P 

— Twill make me think the world is full of rubs, | 

And that my fortune runs againſt the bias, _ Shakeſpeare, 

2. Any thing which turns a man to a particular courſe, 
or gives the direction to his meaſures. 
You have been miſtook : 


Morality influences men's lives, and gives a bias to all 2 
| e. 
* and humour, that expoſe vice and folly, furniſh uſeful di- 
Raillery, under ſuch regulations, unbends the mind from 
without throwing it off from its proper 
Addiſon's Freebolder. 
Thus nature gives us, let it check aur pride, 
The virtue neareſt to our vice ally d; | 
Reaſon the bias _ to good or ill, 
nſion; inclination. 
; 7 the religion of our poet, he ſee ms to have ſome little 
bias towards the opinions of Wickliff, NN es 
JT, Bras. v. a. [from the noun.] To incline to ſome 
ſide ; to balance one way; to prejudice. 
Were I in ho more danger to be miſled by ignorance, than 1 
am to be biaſſed by intereſt, I might give a very perfect 0 
Co 
A deſire leaning to either ſide, biaſſes the judgment ftrangely ; 
by indifference for every thing but truth, you will be excited to 
examine, i : Watts. 
Bras. adv. It ſeems to be uſed adverbially in the fol- 
lowing paſſage, conformably to the French mettre 
une choſe de biais, to give any thing a wrong inter- 
retation. | 
Every action that hath gone before, 
Whereof we have record, trial did draw 
Bias and thwart, not anſwering the aim. 
ons Troilus aud Creſſida. 
In the following paſſage it ſeems to be an adhec- 
tive. Swelled, as the bowl on the biaſed fide. This 
is not uſed, | 
Blow till thy bias cheek 
Outſwell the cholic of puft Aquilon, i 
Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Creſſida. 
BiB. . / A ſmall piece of linen 
of children over their clothes. 
1 would fain know, why it ſhould not be as noble a taſk to 
write upon a bib and hanging-lleeves, as on the bulla and ræ- 


textas : | Addiſon. 

To BIB. v. ». [bibo, Lat.] To tipple ; to ſip; to drink 
; frequently. 

He playeth with bibbing mother Merot, as though ſo named, 

becauſe ſhe would drink mere wine without water. Camden, 

To appeaſe a froward child, they gave him drink as often as 

he el 3 ſo chat he was conſtantly bibbing, and drank more in 


verſions» 
ſeverer contemplatlons, 


bias. 


Pope, 


twenty-four hours than I did, Locke, 
BiBA'ciovs. adj. [bibax, Lat.] Addicted to G_ 
| ick. 
BI BA TCI TY. u. / [bibacitat, Lat.] The quality of 
drinking much. | 
Bi'BBER. =, / [from To 6ib.] A tippler ; a man that 
drinks often. „ | 
B1'BLE, . / [from B. NM, A book; called, by way of 
excellence, The Boot.] The ſacred volume in which 
are contained the revelations of God. 
If we paſs from the apoſtolick to the next ages of the church, 
the primitive chriſtians looked on their bibles as their moſt im- 
portant treaſure, . | Government of the Tongue, 
We muſt take heed how we accuſtom ourſelves to a ſlight 
and irreverent uſe of the name of God, and of the phraſes and 
expreſſions of the holy bible, which ought not to be applied upon 


every flight occaſion. T _ 
In queſtions of natural religion, we ſhould confirm and im- 


ible. Matts. 
BinLio'GRAPHER, . , [from GIN, and yeaQu, to 
write.] A man ſkilled in literary hiſtory, and in 
the knowledge of books ; a tranſcriber. Di#, 
BinLioTHE'CAL, adj, [from bibliotheca, Lat.] Be- 
| longing to a library. | Dit. 
BIT nous. adj, [bibulus, Lat.] That which has the 
quality of drinking moiſture ; ſpungy. 
Strow'd bibuleus above, 1 ſee the ſands, 
The pebbly gravel next, and gutter'd rocks. Thomſon. 
Bica'p$ULAR. adj. [bicapſularis, Lat.] Having. the 
ſeed veſſel divided into two parts, 
Bics, u. / The name of a colour uſed in painting. 
It is either goon or blue, 
Take green bice, and order it as you do your blue bice ; you 


may diaper upon it with the water of deep green. Peacham, 


Brenna ts JJ. [bicepsy bicipitis, Lat 


1. Having two heads, 
While men believe bicipitous conformation in any ſpecies, they 
admit a gemination of principal parts. Brown's Fulgur Errouri. 
2. It is applied to one of the muſcles of the arm. 
A piece of fleſh it exchanged from the bicipita! muſcle of either 
: Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


"By: arm. 
To BLICK ER. v. n. [bicre, Welſh, a conteſt. 


1. To ſkirmiſh ; to fight without a ſet battle; to fight 
off and on. 


They fell to ſuch a bickering, that he got a halting, and loſt his 
picture, Sidney. 


In thy face 
I ſee thy fury z if I longer ſtay, | 
We ſhall begin our ancient bickeringt. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To quiver ; to play backward and forward. 
And from about him fierce effuſion rowl'd 
Of ſmoke, and bickering flame, and ſparkles dire. 
An icy gale, oft ſhifting o'er the pool, 
Breathes a blue film, and, in its mid career, 
, Arreſts the bickering ſtream. 
| CKERER. . / [from the verb.] A fkirmiſher. | 
| CKERN, #, . [apparently corrupted from beatiron.] 
An iron ending in a point, 
A blackſmith's anvil is tometimes made with a pike, or bickern, 
or beakiron, at one end, Moxon, 
ICO'RNE, adj, [Bbicornis, Lat.] Having two 
ICO RNOUS, Orns. 
We ſhould be too critical, 
element of Pythagoras ; that 


Milton. | 


Thomſon, 


to queſtion the letter V, or bicornous 
is, the making of the horns equal, 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


Bico'nror AL. adj, {bicorpor, Lat.] Having two bo- 


les. 


Te BID. ©. 4. pret. I bid, bed, bade, I have bid, or 
bidden, [biddan, den, f 8 1 5 


_— 


ture to her bias drew in that. Shakeſpeare. 
Burns is that boaſted bias of thy mind, 
By which one way to dulneſs tis inclin'd. Dryden. | 


put upon the breaſts | 


rove, or connect our reaſonings by the divine aſſiſtance of the | 


\ 


\ : 


 BIE 


t am bid forth to ſupper, Jeflica 3 
There are m Wa; 14 
Go ye into the highways, and, as many as you ſhall find, bid to 
the marriage. 2 Matt. xxij. 9. 
We ought, when we are bidden to great feaſts and meetings, to 
be 22 beforehand. Hate coil. 
2. To command ; to order: before things or perſons. 
Saint Withold footed thrice the wold, 

He met the nightmare, and her nine fold, 


Bid her alight, and her troth plight. Shakeſpeare. 
2 — chid the ſiſters, | 

ut the name of kin me, 
And bade them — to him. 1 Sbaleſpeare. 


Haſte to the houſe of ſleep, and bid the god, 
Who rules the nightly viſions with a nod, 
Prepare a dream. Dryden's Fables. 
urſe on the tongue that bids this general joy. 
Can they be friends of Antony, who revel | 
When Antony e in danger? Dryden's All for Love. 
Thames heard the numbers, as he flow'd along, 
And bade his willows learn the moving ſong. Pope. 
Acquire a government over your ideas, that they may come when 
they are called, and depart when they are bidden. Watts, 
3. To offer; to propoſe ; as, to bid a price. 
Come, and be true.— 
Thou bidft me to my loſs; for true to thee 
Were to prove falſe, Shakeſpcare's Cymbeline, 
When a man js reſolute to keep his ſins while he lives, and yet 
unwilling to relinquiſh all hope, he will embrace that profeſhon 
which bids faireſt to the reconciling thoſe ſo diſtant intereſts, 


Decay of Piety. 
As when the goddeſſes came down of old, 
With gifts their young Dardanian judge they try'd, 
And each bade high to win him to their fide, Granville, 
To give intereſt a ſhare in friendſhip, is to ſell it by inch of can- 
dle; he that bids moſt ſhall have it: and when it is mercenary, 
there is no depending on it. Collier on Friendſhip. 
4. To proclaim ; to offer; or to make known by ſome 
Public voice. 
Our bans thrice bid ! and for our wedding day 
My kerchief bought! then preſs'd, then forc'd away. Gay. 
5. To pronounce ; to declare. | | 
5 Vou are retir'd, 
As if you were a feaſted one, and not 
The hoſteſs of the meeting; pray you bid 
Theſe unknown friends to's welcome. Shakeſpeare. 
Divers, as we paſſed by them, put their arms a little abroad; 
which is their geſture, when they bid any welcome, Bacon. 
How, Didius, ſhall a Roman, ſore repuls'd, 
Greet your arrival to this diſtant iſle ? 
How bid you welcome to theſe ſhatter'd legions ? A. Philips. 
6. To denounce. 
Thyſelf and Oxford, with five thouſand men, | 
Shall croſs the ſeas, and bid falſe Edward battle, 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI, 
She bid war to all that durſt ſupply | 
The place of thoſe her cruelty made die. Waller. 
The captive cannibal, oppreſt with chains, 
Yet braves his foes, reviles, provokes, diſdains ; 
Of nature fierce, untameable, and proud, 
He bids defiance to the gaping crowd, 
And, ſpent at laſt and ſpeechleſs as he lies, 
With fiery glances mocks their rage, and dies, 
7. To pray. See BRAD. | | 
If there come any unto you, and bring not this doctrine, receive 
him not into your houſe, neither bid him God ſpeed. Jobn. 
When they deſired him to tarry longer with them, he contented 
not, but hade them farewel. 5 Acts, xviil. 21. 
8. To bid beads, is to diſtinguiſh each bead by a prayer. 
By ſome haycock, or ſome ſhady thorn, 
He bids his beads both even ſong and morn. 
BIT DALE. 2. /. [from bid and _>_ 
friends to drink at a poor man's 
contribute charity. | 
Br'open. part. paß. [from To bid.] 
1. Invited, | _ 
There were two of our company biddenta a feaſt of the family. 


Granville, 


Dryden. 


ouſe, and there to 
Die, 


Bacon, 
Madam, the bidden gueſts are come. A. Philips. 
2. Commanded, 
"Tis theſe that early taint the female ſoul, 
Inſtru& the eyes of young coquettes to roll, 
Teach infants cheeks a bidden bluſh to know, 
And little hgarts to flutter at a beau. 9 Rape of the Lock. 
Bi'ppeR. 1. ½ [from To bid.) One who offers or pro- 


poles a price, 


He looked upon ſeveral drefſes which hung there, expoſed to the 
purchaſe of the beſt bidder. Addiſon, 


Bi'pbinG, 1. / [from bid.) Command; order, 
How, ſay'ſt thou that Macduft denies his perſon | 
At our great bidding ? Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
At his ſecond bidding, darkneſs fled, 
Light ſhone, and order from diforder ſprung. Milton. 


To BIDE. v. a. [biban, Saxon.] To endure ; to ſuf- 
fer: commonly to abide. 
Poor naked wretches, whereſoe'er you are, 
That bide the pelting of this pitileſs ſtorm ! 


Shakeſpeare. 
The wary Dutch this gathering ſtorm foreſaw, 


And durſt not bide it on the Engliſh coaſt, Dryden. 
To BI DE. v.n. 
1. To dwell; to live; to inhabit, 
All knees to thee ſhall bow, of them that vide 
In heav'n or earth, or under earth in hell, Milton, 
2, To remain in a place. 
Safe in a,ditch he bides, 
With twenty trenched gaſhes on his head, 
The leaſt a death to nature. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
3. To continue in a ſtate. EE. 
And they alſo, if they ide not ſtill in unbelief, ſhall be graffed 
in. Romans, xi. 23. 
4. It has probably all the ſignifications of the word abide ; 


which ſee: but it being grown ſomewhat obſolete, 

the examples of its various meanings are not eaſily 
found. 8 e - 

BIDE“N TAL. adj. [bidens, Lat.) Having two teeth. 
lu management of forks is not to be helped, when they are only 
bidental, — Swoift, 
Bi” DING. 3. / [from bide.) Reſidence ; habitation, 
At Antwerp has my conſtant biding been. | Rowe, 
BIE NNIAL. adj. [biennis, Lat.] Of the continuance 
of two years. 

Then why ſhould ſome be very long lived, others only annual or 
biennial 
Bir R. u. / [from To bear, as feretrum, in Latin, from 
fero.) A carriage, or frame of wood, on which the 
dead are carried to the grave. 

And now the prey of fowls he lies, 


Nor wail'd of friends, nor laid on groaning bier. Spenſer. 
They bore him barefaced on the bier, | 

And on his grave rain'd many a tear, Sbal if care. 
He muſt not float upon his wat'ry bier | 

Unwept. R | 


1. To defire ; toaſk; tocall; toin ; 


Paret Merchant of "Ty | 


| BIG. aj. 


3 
An invitation off 


Ray on the Creation. | 


BIG 


| Griefs always green, a houſehold ill in tears 
Sad pomps, a threſhold throng d with daily Biers, ; 
And liveries of black, Dryden's Juvenal. 


Make as if you hanged yourſ will con body out 
of priſon in a bi X £ meat, Arbuthno's Jan Bull 
Bi'ssTjNGs. . The firſt milk 


by „ Saxon, 
given by a cow ASE. which is very thick. 
And twice beſides, her bieftings never fail 


To ftore the dairy with a brimming pail, Dryden. 
BirA'kious. adj. [bifarius, Lat.] Twofold ; what 
may be underſtood two ways. Di. 


Br'yzROUs. adj. [ biferens, Lat.] Bearing 
year. 
BTI. 
Bi'eidaTED. 


15 [5ifidus, Lat, a botanical ternt.] 
ing with a c 


2 ivided into two; ſplit in two ; open- 
eft. | h 
Biro'LD. adj. [from binus, Lat. and fold.) 'Twofold 3 
double. | | 


If beauty have a ſoul, this is not ſbe; 
If ſouls guide vows, if vows are ſanctimony, 
If ſanctimony be the gods delight, 
If there be rule in unity itſelf, 
This is not ſhe : O madneſs of diſcourſe! 
That cauſe ſets up with and againſt thyſelf! 


V. 


Biru"RCATED. adj, [from binus, two, and furca, a 
2 Lat.] Shooting out, by a diviſion, «into two 
eads. | 
A ſmall white piece, bifurcated, or branching into two, and finel 
reticulated all over. | Weodward, 
Birurca'T1ON. ».'/; [from binus and furca, Lat.] 
Diviſion into two ; opening into two parts. 


man; chat is, in a bifurcation, or diviſion of the root into two parts. 
Brown's Vulgar Errcurs, 
Urs word is of uncertain or unknown ety- 
mology. Junius derives it from Be; Sinner 
from bug, which, in Daniſb, ſignifies the belly.] 
1. Having comparative bulk, greater or leſs. 


object that he can ſee in motion. Spectator. 
2. Great in bulk; large. ä 
Both in addition and divifion, either of ſpace or duration, when 
the idea under conſideration becomes very big, or very ſmall, its 
preciſe bulk becomes obſcure and confuſed. '  bocke, 
3- Teeming ; pregnant ; great with young : with the 
particle with, | 


the effects of paſſion, as grief, rage. 
Thy heart is big; get thee apart, and weep. 
By : Shakeſpeare's Julius Cæſar. 
7. Great in air and mien; proud; ſwelling ; tumid; 
haughty ; ſurly. | 
How elſe, ſaid he, but with a good bold face, 
And with big words, and with a ſtately pace? Sperſer. 
To the meaner man, or unknown in the court, ſeem ſomewhat 
ſolemn, coy, big, and dangerous of look, talk, and anſwer, Aſcham. 
If you had looked big, and ſpit at him, he'd have run. 


In his proſperous ſeaſon, he fell under the reproach of being a 


man of big looks, and of a mean and abject ſpirit, rendon. 
Or does the man i' th' moon look lig, 
Or wear a huger periwig 
Than our own native lunaticks ? Hudibras. 


Of governments that once made ſuch a nolſe, and looked fo big 
in the eyes of mankind, as being founded upon the deepeſt coun- 


South, 
Thou thyſelf, thus inſolent in Rate, 
Art but perhaps ſome country magittrate, 
Whoſe power extends no farther than to ſpeak R | 
Big on the bench, and ſcanty weights to break. Dryden. 
o grant big Thraſo valour, Phormio ſenſe, 
Should indignation give, at leaſt offence, Garth, 
8. Great in ſpirit; lofty ; brave. | 
What art thou ? have not I 
An arm as big as thine? a heart as big? | 
Thy words, I grant, are bigger: for Ca not 
My dagger in my mouth. Shakeſpcare's Cymbeline, 


Bi'camisT, 2. / [bigamus, low Lat.] One that has 
committed bigamy. See Bicany. 

By the papal canons, a clergyman, that has a wife, cannot have 
an eccleſiaſtical benefice z much leſs can a bigamiſt have ſuch a be- 
nefice according to that law. Ayliffe, 

Bi'oamy, . /. [bigamia, low Latin.] | 
1. The crime of having two wives at once, 
A beauty-waining and diſtreſſèd widow 
Seduc'd the pitch and height of all his thoughts 
To baſe declenfion, and loath'd bigamy. Shakeſpea re. 

Randal determined to commenct a ſuit againſt Martin, for bigamy 

and inceſt, Arbuthnot and Pope. 

2. [In the canon law.] The marriage of a ſecond wife, 
or of a widow, or a woman already debauched ; 
which, in the church of Rome, were conſidered as 
bringing a man under ſome incapacities for eceleſi- 
aſtical offices, | 


BioBE'LL1ED, adj. [from big and belly.) Pregnant; 
with child; great with young. | 
When we have laugh'd to fee the ſails conceive, 


And grow bigbellied with the wanton wind. Shakeſpeare. 
Children and GOT women require antidotes ſomewhat more 
grateful to the palate, Harvey. 


So many well-ſhaped innocent virgins are blocked up, and waddle 
up and down like bighellied women. ion, 
We purſued our march, to the terror of the market people, and 
the miſcarriage of half a dozen bigbellied women. Addiſon. 
Bi'GciN. 3. /. [beguin, Fr.] A child's cap. 
Sleep now 
Yet not ſo ſound, and half ſo deeply ſweet, 
As he, whoſe brow with homely biggin bound, 


Snores out the watch of night, Shakeſpeare, 


Bi'orvy, 


fruit twice a 


Bifold authority. Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Ct . 
Bi'FORMED. adj. [biformis, Lat.] Compounded of two 
forms, or bodies, | = 


The firſt catachreſtical and far derived ſimilitude, it holds with 


A troubled ocean, to a man who ſails in it, is, I think, the biggeſt 


Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 


* 


A bear big with young hath ſeldom been ſeen. Baccn, 
Lately on yonder ſwelling buſh, 
Big with many a common role, 
| This early bud began to bluſh, Waller. 
4. Sometimes with /, but rarely. 
| His gentle lady, 
Big of this gentleman, our theme, deceas'd | 
As he was born. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
5. Full of ſomething ; and deſirous, or about, to give 
it vent. | | 
| The great, th' important day, 
Big with the fate of Cato and * Rome, : Addiſon. 
ow big with knowledge of approaching woes, 
The prince of augurs, Halithreſes, roſe, Pope. 
6. Diſtended; ſwoln; ready to burſt: uſed often of 


ſels, and the ſtrongeſt force; nothing remains of them but a name, 


= 


Bionr, =, / It is explained by Skinner, the circum. 
Miles. | ference of a W 5 rope. | | * 


B f 1 


R agu. {from big.) Tumidly ; haughtly ; with 


u bluſtering manner. 
Would'| thou not rather chooſe a ſmall renown, 
To be the may'r of ſome poor paltry town; . 
_ High to look, and barb'rouſly to ſpeak ; 
Ta pound falſe weights, and ſcanty meaſures break? Dad. 


Bine, . / [from big.) 
1. Bulk ; greatneſs of quantity. 
If panicam be laid below, and about the bottom of a root, it 
will cauſe the root to grow to an exceſſive bigneſr, Bacon, 
People were ſurpriſed at the bigngi and uncooth #*formity of the 
camel. L' Eflrange's Tablri. 
'The brain of man, in reſpect of his body, is much larger than 
any other animal's; exceeding in bigneſs three oxen's brains, 
Ray on the Creation, 
2. Size, whether greater or ſmaller ; comparative 
bulk, | 
Several ſorts of rays make vibrations of ſeveral bigneſſes, which, 
according to their bigneſſes, excite ſenlations of ſeveral colours 
and the air, according to their bignyfes, excites ſenſations of ſeveral 
ſounds, | Newton't Optichs, 
BI'GOT, . / [The etymology of this word is un- 
known ; but it is 22 y Camden und others, to 
take its riſe from ſome occaſional phraſe.] A man 
devoted unreaſonably to a certain party ; prejudiced 
in favour of certain opinions a blind zealot. It is 
uſed often with 7 before the object of zeal ; as, a 61- 


got to the Carteſjan tenets, | | 
Religiovs ſpite and plous ſpleen bred firſt 

This quarrel, which (6 long the bigets nurſt. Tate. 

In phlloſo thy and religion, the bigets of all parties are generally 


the molt poſitive, . Watts, 
Bob. 4% [from biget,] Blindly prepoſſeſſed in fa- 
your of ſomething ; irrationally zealous ; with . 
Bigetted to this idol, we diſclaim 
Rost, health, and cafe, for nothing but a name. Garth, 
Preſbyterian merit, during the reign of that weak, bigorred, and 
WI1-adviſed prince, will eafily be computed, Swift, 


Bi'coray, % from bigor.] 


1, Blind zeal ; prejudice ; unreaſonable warmth in fa- 
vour of party or opinions: with the particle 0, 
Were it not for a bigotry te Hur own tenets, we could hardly'Ima- 
gine, that fo many ablurd, wicked, and bloody principles, ſhould 
pretend to ſupport themſelves by the golpel, amy, 
2. The practice or tenet of a bigot. 
Our filence makes our adverſarles think we perſiſt in thoſe bigo- 
tries, which all good and ſenſible men defpile, 
Biaawor v. adj, [from big and ie. 


; of 6, 
"Turgid ; ready 
to burlt, 
Might my 4igfrwoln heart 


Vent all its grief, and give a ae to larrow, Addiſon, 


Bra-ubbukkp. 4%. [from big and wdder,] Having | 


large udders ; having dugs (welled with milk. 
Now, driv'n bete him through the arching rock, 
Came tumbling heaps on heaps the unnumber'd flock, 
big ddr d wi, a id goats of female kinds Pope, 
BiLANDKR, . /+ ae Fr.] A ſmall veſſel of 
about eighty tons burden, uſed. for the carriage of 
ode. It 14 a Kind of hoy, manageable by four or 
five men, and has maſts and ſails after the manner 
of @ hoy, 'I'hey are uſed chiefly in Holland, as be- 
ing particulary fit for the canals, Savary, T7 revoux, 
Like and to creep 
Along the coaſt, and land In view to keep, Dryden, 
DinA. „ / [from bil. Sax. a bladder, and. 
berry, according to Skinner 3 witis idea.) A ſmall 
ub und a (weet berry of that ſhrub ; whortleberry, 
Cnleket, to Windfor's chimneys ſhalt thou leap 3 | 
pere pinch the maids as blue as bi/bertier, Shateſpeare, 
inn, „% [corrupted from Bilboa, where the bett 
weapons are made.] A rapicr; a ſword, 
"Vo be compatled like a good bi/be, In the circumference of a 
pork, hilt to point, heel to head, Spakeſpeare, 
Hino, . /, A fort of ſtocks, or wooden ſhackles 
tor the feet, uſed for puniſhing offenders at ſea, 
Methought 1 lay 
Worfo than the mutines in the bilbeer, - Shatpeare, 
BILE. . 4 [bilir, Lat.] A thick, yellow, bitter liquor, 
leparated in the liver, collected in the gall-bladder, 
and diſcharged into the lower end of the duodenurs, 
or beginning of the jejunum, by the common duet, 
Its uſe is to ſheathe or blunt the acids of the chy le, 
becauſe they, being entangled with its (ulphurs, 


thicken it fo, that it cannot be ſufficiently diluted by | 


the ſuecus pancreaticus, to enter the lattcal veſlels, 
Quincy, 
In Its progreſion, ſoon the labour'd chyle 
Receives the confluent rills of bitter bile 1 
Which, by the liver fever'd from the blood, 
And ftriving through the gall pipe, here unload 
Their yellow Rems. Blachmore, 
Bits, %% [bile, Sax, perhaps from %%%, Lat. This 
generally (pelt 4%% but, I think, lefs properly. 
Kore angry ſwelling, 
Nut yet than art my fleſh, my blood, my daughter; 
O, ther a difeale that 's in my fleſh 1 
"Thou art a %% In my corrupted blood, Shakeſpeare, 
hate $44 did run-lay - did not the general run? were not 
that « botchy fore ? Shateſprares 
A tyrunculus bs a painful tubercle, with a broad baſis, ariting in 
4 cone, I ie generally called 4 4% and is accompanied with 
Inflammation, pultation, and tention, Virus. 


iat, „ / The compals or breadth of a ſhip's bot- 
tom. 
Yo BitGnk, wn, 2 the noun.] To ſpring a leak; 
to let in water, by Rr ikiug upon a rock : a ca term; 
now #nige. Shinwer, 
ert v. [from bilis, Lat.] Belonging tothe bile, 
V oraciont animals, and iuch as do not chew, have a great quan- 


y of gall; and fone of them have the Kley duct Inferted into 
the pylorun Ardnthnet, 


Bi'iingacatrt, „ / [A cant word, borrowed from 

Bilia/zate in London, a place where there is always 

a crowd of low 33 and frequent brawls and toul 
al 


language.) Ribaldry ; foul language. 
here Aript, fair thetorick Yanguifh's on che ground, 

And WMametul bilingfgete her robes adorn, Pepe, 
Biti'xa vous ag, Lege, Lat.] Having, or ſpeak- 
Bi'tiove, «4. [from bilit, Lat.] Conkting of bile; 

r 
ws ee a de on 
And floods of — \n River — my Cards 
When the taite of the mouth iz ditvery it is a Hu of a redundance 
6d % alk all, et 


inner. 


„ 


7 BILK. v. a. I derived by Mr. Lye from the Gothick 
bilaican.) To cheat; to defraud, by running in debt 
and avoiding payment, 


Bill'd Rationers for yeomen ſtood prepar'd. Dryden. 
What comedy, what farce can more delight, | 
Than grinning hunger, and the pleaſing fight bye 


Of your , hopes ? 


Their bills were thwarted croflways at the end, and with theſe 
they would cut an apple in two at one ſnap. Carer. 
t may be tried, whether birds may not be made to have greater 


or longer %u, or greater or longer talons, _ Hucen. 
In his % 
An olive leaf he brings, pacitick ſign! Milton. 
No crowing cock does there his wings diſplay, 
Nor with his horny bil, provoke the day. Dryden. 


BILL. . J I bille, Sax. vpibille, a two edged axe. ] 
1. A kind of hatchet with a hooked point, uſed in coun- 
try work, as a hedging bill ; ſo called from its reſem- 


blance in form to the beak of a bird of prey, 

Standing troops are ſervants armed, who ule the lance and 
ſword, as other ſervants do the fickle or the 5%, at the command 
of thoſe who entertain them. i Temples 

2. A kind of weapon anciently carried by the foot; a 


battle axe, 
Yea diſtaff women manage ruſty %; 
Againſt thy ſeat both young and old rebel. 


BILL. ». / billes, Fr.] 
1. A written paper of any kind. 
He does receive 
Particular addition from the b1/7 
That writes them all alike, 
2. An account of money. 8555 
Ordinary expence ought to be limited by a man's eſtate, and 
ordered to the belt, that the 4% may be lets than the eſtimation 
abroad, : Bacon, 
3. A law preſented to the parliament, not yet made 


an act, 

No new laws can be made, nor old laws abrogated or altered, 
but by parliament z where 6i//z are prepared, and preſented to the 
two houles, | Bacon, 

How now for mitigation of this %%, 
Urg'd by the commons ? doth his majeſty 
Incline to it, or no? 
4. An act of parliament, 
'Thore will be no way left for me to tell you that I remem- 
ber you, and that 1 love you, but that one, which needs no open 
warrant, or ſecret conveyance z which no % can preclude, nor 


Shakeſpeare, 


Shakeſpeare. 


Shakeſpeare. 


no kings prevent, . Atterbury. 
5. A phyſician's preſcription, 
Like him that took the doctor's bi/!, 
And (wallow'd it inſtead o' th' pill, Hudibras, 
The medicine was prepared according to the 4%. L'Eftrange. 
Let them, but under your ſuperiours, kill, 
When do@tors firft have ſign'd the bloody b1/l, Dryden. 


6. An advertiſement. 
And in deſpair, their empty pit to fill, 
Sat up ſome foreign monſter in a %. 
7. [In me | . 
1. An obligation, but without condition, or ſorfeiture for non- 
payment. 2. A declaration in writing, that expreſſeth either the 
grief and the wrong that the complainant hath ſuffered by che 
party complained of ; or elſe ſome fault that the party complained 
of hath committed againſt ſome law. This 4% is ſometimes 
offered to juſtices errants in the general afſizes; but moſt to the 
lord chancellor, It containeth the fact complained of, the da- 
mages thereby ſultered, and petition of procets agalnſt the detend- 
aut for redrets, Cervo. 
The fourth thing very maturely to be conſulted by the jury, 
in, what influence their finding the % may have upon the king- 
dom. Srbiſt. 
8. bill of mortality, An account of the numbers that 
have died in any diſtrict, 
Molt who took in the weekly 4% of mertality, made little other 
uſe ot them, than to look at the tout, how the burials encreated or 


Dryden, 


decreated, Graunts 
So liv'd gur fires, ere doctors learn'd to kill, | 
And multiply'd with theirs the weekly 4%. Dryden, 


9. A bill of fare, An account of the ſeaſon of provi- 
fon, or of the dithes at a feaſt. | 
It may ſeem ſomewhat difficult to make out the 4% of fare for 
ſome of the forementioned ſuppers. | Alrbuthner, 

10. A bill of exchange, A note ordering the payment 
of a ſum of money in one place, to tome perion aſ- 
ſigned by the drawer or remitter, in conſideration of 
the value paid to him in another place, 

The comfortable tentences are bi/fs of exchange, upon the credit 
of which we lay our cares down, and receive provifionss Yayler, 
All that a ⁹¼ of exchange can do, is to direct to whom money is 
due, or taken up upon dedit, in a foreign country, mall be 
paid, Locke, 

To Brit, w. v. [from bill, a beak.) To careſs, as 
doves by joining bills; to be fond. 

Doves, they fay, Will % after their pecking, and their mur- 
muring. 
Still amorous, and fond, and bling, 


Like Philip and Mary on a ſhilling, Hudibras. 
They 4%, they tread 3 Alcyone compreſs'd 
Seven days fits brooding on her floating neſt. Dryden, 
He that bears th' artillery of ler 
"The ftrong pounc'd eagle, and the billing dove. Dryden, 


To Bit, v. a, [from b4i/!, a writing.] To publiſh by 
an advertiſement : a cant word, 
His maſterpiece was a compoſition that he $i//rd about under the 
name of a fovervign antittote, L' Eftrange, 
Bir.tkT, . / [biller, French.] 
1. A ſmall paper ; a note. 
When he found this little %%, in which was only written 
Remember Carfier, he was exceedingly contounded, Clarendon, 
2. A ticket ditecting ſoldiers at what houſe to lodge. 
3. Billet-derx, or a toft biller ; a love letter. 
"Twas then, Belinda} if report (ay true, 
Thy eyes firft open'd on a billet doxx, Pepe, 
4+ [Not, Fr.] A ſmall log of wood for the chimney, 
Let us then calculate, when the bulk of a tagot or ue 1s dl. 
lated and ratified to the derte of fire, how vaſt a place it muſt 
take up. | Digby on Bodies, 
Their % at the fire was found, Prior. 
To Bir, w. 4, [from the noun.] 
1. To direct a ſoldier by a ticket, or note, where he is 
to oye. 
: * to where thou art Helen 
Away, (ay. Shade 0 
2. To quarter ſoldiers. mee 
A remembered him of charging the kingdom, by #i/ering 
Adlers. lug. 
The counties throughout the kingdom were fo en rad 


their affeQion+ poitoney, that they tefuleu te (utter the (old 
de Mc, vpont . 88 a . 


% 


BILL. . / I bile, Sax. See Bait.) The beak of af 


| 


Ben Jonſon's Cataline, 


Bi'tLians. 1. % without a fingular,: [billard, Fr, of 
which that language has no etymology z' and there. 
fore they probably derived from Englan Wire 
play and the name, which is corrupted from balyarg,, 
yards or ſticks with which a ball is driven along , 
table. Thus Spenſer 7 | ON 

Batlyards much unfit, 4 
And ſhuttlecocks mifſeeming manly wit. Hubberd's Tale,] 


A game at which a ball is forced againſt another on 


a table, 
Let it alone; let's to billiards, Shakeſpearg, 
Even nofe and cheek withal, 
Smooth as is the billiard ball. Ben Fonſin, 


Some are forced to bound or fly upwards, almoſt like ivory balls 


meeting on a billiard table. Byyle, 
When the ball obeys the ſtroke of a billia- d ſtick, it is not any 
action of the ball, but bare pathon, Locle. 


BI'LLOW. . /. Lbilge, Germ. bo/g, Dan. probably of 
the ſame original with bihz, Sax. a bladder.) A 
wave ſwoln, and hollow. 2 

From whence the river Dee, as filver cleen, 
His tumbling Sue rolls with gentle rore. Spenſer, 
Billoxvs fink. by degrees, even when the wind is down that tir 


- ſtirred them. Motten. 
Chaſing Nereus with his trident throws 
The bi/lows from the bottom. , Dinbay, 


To B1'1.10w. v. u. [from the noun.} To ſwell, or 
roll, as a wave. | | 
The Lil/-wing ſnow, and violence of the ſhow'r, 

That from the hilis difperle their dreadful ſtore, f 

And v'er the vales collected ruin pour. Prior. 


BilLowy. adj. [from billow.) Swelling ; turgid; 
wavy. | 
And whitening down the moſſy-tinctur'd ſtream, ; 
Detceads the billowwy foams Thomſun, 
BIN. u. . [ binne, Sax.] A place where bread, or corn, 
or wine, is repoſited. | | 
The moſt convenient way of picking hops, is into a long ſquare 
tranie of wood, called a bin, Mortimer. 
As when, from rooting in a bin, 
All powder'd o'er from tail to chin, 
A lively maggot ſallies out, 
You know him by his hazel ſnout. Swift, 


Binary, adj, [from binus, Lat.] Two; dual; 
double. | | 


Bi'xary Arithmetick. A method of computation pro- 
poſed by Mr. Leibnitz, in which, in lieu of the ten 
tigures in the comnion arithmetick, and the progreſ- 
ſion from ten to ten, he has only two figures, and utes 
the ſimple progreſſion from two to two. Thus me- 
thod appears to be the {ame with that uſed by the 
Chineſe four thouſand years ago. Chambers, 

To BIND. v. a. pret. I bound ; particip. pail. bound, 
or bounden. [bindan, Sax.] | i 


1. To confine with bonds; to enchain. 
Wilt thou play with him as with a bird ? or wilt thou bizd him 
tor thy maidens? ; J Jeb. 
2. Togird; to enwrap; to involve. 525 
Who hath bound the waters in a garment ? : Proverbs. 

3. To faſten to any thing; to fix by circumvolution. 
Thou ſhalt bind this line ot ſcarlet thread in the window, which 
thou didit let us down by. Jaſbua. 
Keep my commandments, and live; and my law, as the apple of 
thine eye. Bind them upon thy fingers, write them upon the 
table ot thine heart. | : Pros erbi. 


4. To faſten together. 
Gather ye together firſt the tares, and bind them in bundles, to 
burn them, | Matthew. 


5. To cover a wound with dreſſings and bandages: 
with up, | 

Wen he ſaw him, he had compaſſion on him, and went to him, 

and bound up his wounds, Luke, 

Having filed up the bared cranium with our dreſſings, we bound 

up the wound. Wiſcmate 


6. To oblige by ſtipulation, or oath. 
If a man vow a vow, or {wear an oath, to bind his foul with a 
bond, he ſhail not break his word, Numbctu 
Swear by che ſolemn oat!; that binds the gods. Pepe. 
7. To oblige by duty or law; to compel ; to conſtrain. 
Though 1 am bowna tv every act of duty, | 
I am not 6:und to that all ſlaves are free to. Shakeſpeare, 
Duties expreſsly required in the plain language of Scripture, 
ought to bind our contciences more than thoſe which are but du- 
biouſly interred, Matti. 


8. To 0 by kindneſs, 2 

9. To confine ; to hinder: with in, if the reſtraint be 

local; with 4, if it relate to thought or act. 

Now I'm cabin'd, cribb'd, confin'd, bound in 

To ſaucy doubts and fears, Shakeſpeare, 
You will ſooner, by imagination, bind a bird from finging, than 
from eating or flying. "* Bacots 
Though paſſion be the moſt obvious and general, yet it is not the 
only caule that binds up the underſtanding, and confines it, for the 


time, to one object, trom which it will not be taken offs Locle. 
In ſuch a diſmal place, 
Where joy ne'er enters, which the ſun ne'er cheers, 
Bound in with darkneſs, overſpread with damps. Dryden. 


10. To hinder the flux of the bowels ; to make coſtiye. 
Rhubarb hath manifeſtly in it parts of contrary operations; 
parts that purge, and parts that bind the body. a cons 
The whey of milk doth looſe, the milk doth binds Herbert. 
11. To reſtrain; | | 
The more we are bound np to an exact narration, we want more 


life, and fire, to animate and inform the ſtory, Felton 
12. To bind a book, To put it in a cover. 
Was ever book, containing ſuch vile matter, X 
So fairl; bound P Shateſprarts 
"Thule who could never read the grammar, 
When my dear volumes touch the hammer, 
May thiak books beſt, as richett bound. Prior. 
13. To bind to, To oblige to ſerve ſome one. 
| If ſtill thou doſt retain 
The ſame ill habits, the ſame follies too, 
Still thou art bound to vice, and ſtill a flave. Dryden. 
14. To bind to. To contract with any body. 
Art thou bend to a wife, ſeek not to be looſed. 1 Corinth» 


15. To bind over. To oblige to make appearance. 
Sir Roger was ſtaggered with the reports concerning this wo- 
man, and would have b«wnd her ever to the county ſeſſions. Addiſon» 
To BIN b. v. u. ; 
1. To — its own parts together; to grow ſtiff 
and hard. | | 
If che land rife full of clots, and if it is a binding land, ger 
make it fine by harrowing of it» 10 
2. Lo make coſtive. 5 


3. To be obligatory. 
, 


- 


* 


* 
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Thoſe canons, or erte conſtitutions which have not been | 

| ag” ding — hog 5 bargains for 1 a go — = 8 

| oods of America, are binding to them, though they 
| * ſtate of nature, in reference to one another, Locke. 
find „ /, A ſpecies of hops. 
: The two beſt ſorts are the white and the grey bind; the latter is 

a farge ſquare hop, and more hardy, Mortimer. 
BrV DER. 3. {from J bind. X 
A man whoſe trade it is to bind books. 
- A man that binds ſheaves. | i | 
2, A MY e binders Nod, and took the handfuls reapt 

From boys that gather'd quickly up. Chapm 
A man, witha „ may reap an acre of wheat in a day, if it 


ſtand well. - : Mor timer. 
„A fillet ; a ſhred cut to bind with. | 
of ſuch length and breadth as might ſerve to 


3 
A double cloth, 
encompaſs the fractured member, I cut from each ly to _ 


a 
ale, into three binders. 
Bit wp Pre n. J. [from bind.) A bandage. 
This beloved young woman began to take off the binding of his 
es. 


| Tatler. 
BITNDWꝭE ED. 2. /+ [ convoluulus, Lat.] The name of 
a plant. 


i larger and the ſmaller ; the firſt ſort flawers in 

. lat in June and Jul. Mortimer. 
Bi'vocl E. 1. . [from binus and oculus,] A kind of 
dioptrick teleſcope, fitted ſo with two tubes joining 
together in one, as that a diſtant object may be ſeen 
with both eyes together. Harris. 
Bino'cuLaR. adj, [from binus and oculus.) Having 


two eyes. . 
Moſt animals are binocular, 
cular, and ſome ſenocular, Derham. 


'MIAL Root. [in algebra.) A root compoſed of 
9 two parts, connected with the ſigns = or 
] arrig. 
Bine tgovs adj, [from binus and nomen, Lat.] 
Having two names. a 
Bio's BY 444% 1. J [Be and vag. A wnter of 
lives ; a relater not of the hiſtory of nations, but of 
the actions of particular perſons. 


ſpiders for the moſt part octono- 


Our Grubſtreet biegrapbers watch for the death of a great 


man, like ſo many undertakers, on purpoſe 
him. d 
Bio“ RA PHY. 1. . [Bio. and ago] 
In writing the lives of men, which is called biography, ſome 
authors place every thing in the preciſe order of time when it 


to make a penny of 
Addiſon. 


occurred, Watts. 
Bi'ovac. 7 [Fr, from vey wach, a double guard, 
B1i'HOVAC. Wenn, | A guard at ni ht per ormed 
Bi'vouac. J by the whole army; which either at a 


ſiege, or lying before an enemy, every evening draws 
out from its tents or huts, and continues all night in 
arms, Not in uſe. Trevoux, Harris. 
Bi'yarovs. adj, [from binus and pario, Lat.] Bring- 
ing forth two at a birth. | 
Bi'yARTITEB. adj, [from Ginus and partior, Lat.] 
Having two correſpondent parts; divided into two. 
Bir ARK TI“ T ION. 1. J. [from bipartite.] The act of 
dividing into two; or of making two correſpondent 
parts, | 
Borne: 1. J. [bipes, Lat.] An animal with two feet. 
No ſerpent, or fiſhes oviparous, have any ſtones at all; neither 
biped nor quadruped oviparous have any exteriourly. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Bi'yEDAL. adj. ns Lat.] Two feet in length; 
or having two feet. | 
Bryz"NNATED, adj. [from binus and penna, Lat.] 
Having two wings, 
All bipennated inſects have poiſes joined to the body. Derham. 
Bir R“TALous. adj. [of bis, Lat. and —_— A 
flower conſiſting of two leaves. ia. 
Bi'QUADRATE. 1. . [in algebra.) The fourth 
BiquaDRA'T1CK. J power, ariſing from the multipli- 
cation of a ſquare number or quantity by itſelf. Har. 
BIRCH Tree, n. /. bine, Sax. Betula, Lat.] The leaves 
are like thoſe of the poplar; the ſhoots are very 
ſlender and weak ; the katkins are produced at re- 
mote diſtances from the fruits, on the ſame tree; the 
fruit becomes a little —_— cone; the ſeeds are 
winged, and the tree caſts its outer rind every year. 
| Miller, 
BIRKEN. adj. [from birch.] Made of birch, 
His beaver'd brow a birchen garland bears. 
BIRD. ». /. (bind, or bnid, a chicken, Saxon.] A 
general term for the feathered kind; a fowl. In 
common talk, fowl is uſed for the larger, and bird 
for the ſmaller kind of feathered animals. 


The poor wren, 
The moſt diminutive of birds, will fight, 
Her young ones in her neft, againſt the owl. 
Sh“ had all the regal makings of a queen 
As holy oil, Edward confeſſor's crown, 


The rod and bird of peace, and all ſuch emblems 
Laid nobly on her. Fo a wy 


Pope. 


Shakeſpeare. 


i nodly on Shakeſpeare's Henry VI u. 
The bird of Jove ſtoop'd from his airy tour, | 
Two birds of gayeſt plume before him drove. Milton. 


Hence men and beaſts the breath of life obtain, 
And birds of air, and monſters of the main. 
There are ſome birds that are inhabitants of the water, whoſe 
blood is cold as fiſhes, and their fleſh is ſo like in taſte, that the 
ſcrupulous are allowed them on fiſh days. Locke, 
To Bix p. v. x. [from the noun, } To catch birds. 


1 do invite you to-morrow morning to my houſe, to breakfaſt ; 
after we'll a birding together. Shakeſpeare. 


Bi'xvBOLT, . / [from bird and bolt, or errow,] An 
arrow, broad at the end, to be ſhot at bird. 
To be generous and of free diſpoſition, is to take thoſe things 
for birdbol;s that you deem cannon bullets. Shakeſpeare, 
bg. 1. J [from bird and cage.] An inclo- 
ſure, with interſtitial ſpaces, made * wire or wicker, 
in which birds are kept. 
Birdcages taught him the pulley, and tops the centrifugal force, 
Bi Arb uthnot and Pope. 
i RDCATCHER. . /. [from bird and catch.) One 
that makes it his employment to take birds, 
A poor lark entered into a miſerable expoſtulation with a bird- 
catcher, that had taken her in his net. L' Eftrange. 
mern. n. . [from bird.) A birdeatcher. 
4 DING-PIBCE.' . / [from bird and piece.) A 
owling-piece a gun to ſhoot birds with. 
Fi. ll creep up into the chimney, —— There they always uſe to dif. 
rge their birding-pieces j creep into the kill hole. Shakeſpeare. | 


Dryden. 


Br'nDLIME, . /.:[from bird and line.] A glutinous 

ſubſtance, which is ſpread upon twigs, by which the 
birds that light upon them are entangled. p 
Birdlime is made of the bark of holly : they pound it into a 
tough paſte, that no fibres of the wood be left; then it is waſhed in 
a running ſtream, till no motes appear, and put up to ferment, and 
ſcummed, and then laid up for uſe ; at which time they incorporate 
with it a third part of nut oil, over the fire, But the bark of our 
lantone, or wayfaring ſhrub, will make very gaod birdlime. Chamb. 


Holly is of ſo viſcous a juice, as they make birdlime of the bark 
of it. T Bacan's Natural Hiſtory. 
Wich ſtores of gather'd glue contrive g | 


. To ſtop the vents and crannies of their hive ; 
Not birdlime, or Idean pitch, produce 
A more tenacious maſs.of clammy juice; Dryden. 
I'm enſnar'd; k 
Heav'n's bird/ime wraps me round, and glues my wings. Dryd. 


upon flies which they catch with their tongue, have a coupte of bags 
filled with a viſcous humour, as if it were f 1 
liquid glue. 

Bi'RDMAN. u. / 


a fowler. 


As a fowler was bending his net, a blackbird aſked him what he 


was doing: why, ſays he, I am laying the foundations of a city ; 
and ſo the birdman drew out of ſight. ' TL 'Eftrange. 


a natural birdlime, or 


IEEE. Greev. 
[from bird and man.] A birdcatcher ; 


BIX DSETE. #. % [adoms, Lat.] T 
Bios roor. 2. % 
of a plant. 


e name of a plant. 
[ornithopodium, Lat.) The name 


BraDsu EST. =. / An herb. Dia. 
Bi'RD8TARES. . / [aracus.]'' A plant. 3 

Bi'xDsTONGUE, 3. An herb. Dis. 
B1i"RGANDER. , /; [chenalopex.) A fowl of the gooſe 


kind. | Di. 


oy u. J. A fiſh, the ſame with the turbo? 3 which 
ee. | 


BIRTH. . / beo, Sax.) 
1. The act of coming into life. 
But thou art fair, and at thy birth, dear boy, 


Nature and fortune join'd to make thee great. Shak. K. Fobn. 

In Spain, our ſprings like old men's children be, 
- Decay'd and wither'd from their infancy z 

No kindly ſhowers fall on our barren earthy 


born, 


High in his chariot then Haleſus came, | 
A foe by birth to Troy's unhappy name, Dry 
5. Thing born; production: uſed of vegetables, 
well as animals, | ; 
The people fear me; for they do obſerve 
Unfather'd heirs, and loathly births of nature. 
That poets are far rarer births than kings, 
Your nobleſ father prov'd, 78 
Who of themſelves 
Abhor to join; and, by imprudence mix'd, 
Produce prodigious births of body or mind. 
She, for this many thouſand years, 
Seems to have practis'd with much care 
To frame the race of woman fair; 
Yet never could a perfect bi-th 
Produce before, to grace the earth. 
: His eldeſt birth 
Flies, mark'd by heav'n, a fugitive o'er earth. 
The vallies ſmile, and with their flow'ry face, 
And We births, confeſs the flood's embrace. Blackmore. 
Others hatch their eggs, and tend the birth, till it is able to ſhift 
ſor itſelf, 1 Addiſon, 
6. The act of bringing forth. 
That fair Syrian ſhepherdeſs 
Who, after years of barrenneſs, 
The highly favour'd Joſeph bore 
To him that ſerv'd for her before 
And at her next birth, much like thee, 
Through pangs fled to felicity, Milton. 
7. The ſeamen call a due or proper diſtance between 
ſhips lying at an anchor, or under ſail, a birth. Alſo 
the proper place on board for the meſs to put their 
cheſts, c. is called the birth of that meſs. Alſo a 


convenient place to moor a ſhip in, is called a birth. 


den. 
as 


Shakeſpeare, 


MMilſon. 


i 


Waller, 


Prior. 


* 


5 | Harris, 
Bi'kTHDAY. 2. /. 2 birth and day.] 2 
1. The day on which any one is born, 
| Orient light, | 
Exhaling firſt from darkneſs, they beheld | 
Birthday of heaven and earth. Milton. 


2. The day of the 
annually obſerve | 

This is my birthday; as this very day 

Was Caflius aeg ws 
They tell me 'tis my birthday, and I'll keep it 
With double pomp of ſadneſs : p 
"Tis what the day deſerves, which gave me breath. Dryden. 
| Your country dames, 

Whoſe cloaths returning birthday claims. > Prior, 
Bi'sTHDOM. #. / [This is erroneouſly, I think, printed 
in Shakeſpeare, birthdoom, It is derived from birth 
and dom (fee Dou) as kingdom, dukedom.) Privilege 

of birth, , | 


Shakeſpeare. 


Let us rather 
Hold faſt the mortal ſword ; and, like good.men, 
Beſtride our downfaln birthdom. 
Bi'sTHNIGHT. #. /. [from birth and night.] 
1. 'The night on which any one is born. 
Th' angelick ſong in Bethlehem field, 
On thy birehnight, that ſung the Saviour born. Parad. Re X 
2. The night annually kept in memory of any one's birth. 
A youth more glitt'ring than a birthnight beau. Pope. 
Bi'kTHPLACE. . / [from birth and 
where any one is born, 
My birthplace hate I, and my love 's upon 
This enemy's town. Shakeſpeare. 
A degree of ſtupidity beyond even What we have been charged 
with, upon the ſcore of our birthplace and climate, Stift, 


Bi'RTHRIGHT. . / [from birth and right.) The 


rights and privileges to which a man is born ; the 
right of the firſt-born. | 
Thy blood and virtue 
Contend for empire in thee, and thy goodneſs 


Shakeſpeare. 


The woodpecker, and other birds of this kind, becauſe they prey 


B1'RDS-CHERRY. #. / | padus F A plant. 


To hatch the ſeaſons in a timely birth, Dryden. 
2. Extraction; lineage. | 
Moſt virtuous virgin, born of heavenly birth, ' Spenſer. 
All truth I ſhall relate : nor firſt can I ; 
Myſelf to be of Grecian birth deny, Denbam. 
3- Rank which is inherited by deſcent. 1 
He doth object, I am too great of birtb. Shakeſpeare. 
Be juſt in all you ſay, and all you do; 
Whatever be your birth, you're ſure to be 
A peer of the firſt magnitude to me. Dryden. 
4. The condition or circumſtances in which any man is 


| Ben Fonſon. | 


| Brisyoreweed. 
| Bisx. 2. / [bi/que, Fr.] Soup; broth made by boil- 


your in which any one was born, | 


place.] Place 


BIT 


TDhou haſt been found 22271 
5 1 lov'd her firſt, I cannot quit the claim, 
| But will preſerve the birehright of my paſſion, ' 


While no baſeneſs in this breaſt 1 find, kW ; 
I have not loſt the þijrrbright of my mind. Dryden. 
To ſay chat liberty and property are the bjrtbright of the Engliſh 
nation, but that, if à prince invades them by illegal methods, 
- we mult upon no pretence reſiſt, is to confound governments. 
1 | Addiſen, 
BinTHSTRA'NGLED. a [from birth and frangle.] 
Strangled or ſuffocated in being born. br: ue 
j Finger of birthſtrangled babe, 
| Ditch-deliver'd by a drab. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
BIK THWORT. #. . [from 17th and wort ; I ſuppoſe 
from a quality of haſtening delivery. Ariſtolochia, 
Lat.] The name of a plant. * 


| BISCOTIN, . / [French.} A confetion made of 


flour, ſugar, marmalade, eggs, Cc. | . 
Bis cv. 2. J. [from bit, twice, Lat. and cult, baked, 
t. ind of hard dry bread, made to be carried to 

ſea: it is baked for long voyages four times. 

The biſcuit alſo in the ſhips, eſpecially in the Spaniſh gallies, 
was grown hoary, and unwholeſome. Knolles"s Hiſtory. 
Many have been cured of dropſies by abſtinence from drinks, 
eating dry &i/cuit, which creates no thirſt, and ſtrong frictions four 
or five times a-day, _ Arbutbnot on Diet. 
2. A compoſition of ſine flour, almonds, and ſugar, 
made by the confectioners. | 


* 


To BIST. v. a. [from binus and ſeco, to cut, Lat.] 
To divide into two parts, 


The rational horiſon biſe#eth the globe into two equal parts. 


i Biroton's Vulgar Errourr. 
Bise"cT10N. 2. /. [from the verb.] A geometrical 


term, ſignifying the diviſion of any quantity into 


two A* parts. | 
|BUSHOP. . / e Lat. the Saxons ſormed 


bixcop, which was afterwards ſoftened into 6:/bop.] 
One of the head order of the clergy. | 
A 122 55 is an overſeer, or ſuperintendant, of religious matters 
in the Chriſtian church. Ayliffe's Parer gon. 
You ſhall find him well accompany'd Weg 10 i 
With reveread fathers, and well learned biſhops. Shakeſpeare. 
Their zealous ſuperſtition thinks, or pretends, they cannot do 
God a greater ſervice, than to deſtro the primitive, apoſtvlicaly 
and anciently univerſal government off the church by bilaps, 
7 K. Cbarlis. 
In cafe a bifbep ſhould commit treaſon and felony, and forfeit 
his eſtate, with his life, the lands of his biſhoprick remain ſtlll 
in the church. South, 
On the word 6iſbep, in French ev#gue, I would obſerve, that 
there is no natural connexion between the ſacred office and the let- 
ters or ſound z for evigue, and biſhop, ſignify the ſame office, 
though there is not one letter alike in them. — Weatts's Logich. 
Bi's nor. #. / A cant word for a mixture of wine, 
oranges, and ſugar, 
. : Fine oranges, . 
Well roaſted, with ſugar and wine in a cup, 
They'll make a ſweet biſhop, when gentletolks ſup. Soif?. 
To Bi'sHop. v. a, [from the noun,] To confirm; to 
admit ſolemnly into the church, 
| They are prophane, imperfect, oh! too bad, 


Except confirm'd and biſkgped by thee. Denne. 


[Bis nor RICK. 1. J [bipcophice, Saxon. ] The dioceſe 


of a biſhop ; the diſtriet over which the juriſdiction of 
a biſhop extends. | 

It will be fit, that, by the king's ſupreme power in cauſes eccle- 
Kaſtical, they be ſubordinate under ſome bi — and biſbopricb, of 


this realm. Bacon's Advire to Villiers, 
A virtuous woman ſhould reject marriage, as a good man does a 
biſboprick z but I would adviſe neither to perſiſt in refuſin 


8 Addiſon's Hetero. 
Thoſe paſtors had epifeopal ordination, poſſeſſed preferments in 
the chu 


and were ſometimes promoted to biſhopricks themſelves. 
* Swvifts Sentiments of a Church of England Man. 


n./. [ ammi, Lat.] The name of a plant. 


ing ſeveral forts of fleſh, 
A prince, who in a foreſt rides aſtray, 
And, weary, to ſome cottage finds the way, 
Talks of no pyramids, or fowls, or biſts of fiſh, 
But hungry ſups his cream ſerv'd up in earthen diſh, Kings 

Bi'skET, See Biscurr, 

Bi'8MUTH. #. /. The ſame as marcafite; à hard, 
white, brittle, mineral ſubſtance, of a metalline na- 
ture, found at Miſnia ; ſuppoſed to be a recremen- 
titious matter thrown off in the formation of tin. 
Some eſteem it a metal ſui generis ; though it uſually 
contains ſome ſilver. , There is an artificial biſmuth 
made, for the ſhops, of tin. Quincy. 

Brs88"XTILE. =. , [from bis and fextilir, Lat.] Leap 

ear; the year in which the day, ariſing from fix odd 
hours'in each year, 1s intercalated. 

The year of the ſun conſiſteth of three hundred and ſixty-five 
days and fix hours, wanting eleven minutes; Which fix hours 


omitted, will, in time, deprave the compute and this was the oc» 
caſion of biſſextile, or leap year. Eo Brown. 


Towards the latter end of February is the bjſſextile or intercalar 
day; called bi/extile, becauſe the ſixth of the calends of March is 
twice repeated. Haller on Tims. 

Bi'ssox. adj. [derived by Skinner from & and/iu.] Blind. 
But who, oh! who hath ſeen the mobled queen | 
Run barefoot up and down, threat'ning the flames 


Wich biſon rheum ? Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
What harm can your 6% n conſpectuities glean out of this 
character? a Shakeſpeare's Coriolanut, 


BI'STRE. . J. [French.] A colour made of chimne 
| ſoot boiled, and then diluted with water; uſed b 
ainters in waſhing their deſigns. Trevoux, 

Bi'sTORT., 1. . [bi/torta, Lat.] The name of a plant, 
called alſo frateweed ; which ſee. 

Bi'sTouRY. 2. * Fr.] A ſurgeon's inſtru- 
ment, uſed in making inciſions, of which there are 
three ſorts; the blade of the firſt turns like that of a 
lancet ; but the ſtraight &;/foury has the blade fixed in 
the handle ; the crooked 6i/foury is ſhaped like a half 
moon, having the edge on the inſide. Chambers, 

Bisv"i.cous. adj, [biſulcus, Lat.] Clovenfooted. 

For the ſwine, although multiparous, yet being Liſulcous, and 
only clovetifooted, are farfowed with open eyes, as other biſu/covs 
animals, Birotun's Vulger Errourt. 

Bir, 1. /. [brrol, Saxon.] Signifies the whole machine 
of all the iron appurtenances of a bridle, as the bit- 


Shares with thy birtbright. 


S} akeſpeare. | 


mouth, the branches, the curb, the ſevil holes, the 
i tranchefil, 


r 
tranchefil, and the croſs chains ; but ſometimes it is 
uſed to ſignify only the bit-mouth in particular, 


| Farrier's Did. 


They light from their horſes, pulling off their bir, that they 


might ſomething refreſh thely mouths upon the graſs, Sidney. 
We have tri ſtatutes, and mott biting laws, 
The needful 4% and curbs of headſtrong ſeeds, Sbaleſe. 
He hath the bi; between his teeth, and away he runs, = =Sell. 
Unut'd to the reftraint 
Of curbs and %, and ficeter than the winds. Addiſon. 


Bir, . /. [from bite.) 


1. As much meat as is put into the mouth at once. 
How many prodigal % have flaves and pealants 
This night engylutted ! Shakeſpeare. 
Follow your function, go and batten on cold bits, Shah e 
The mice found it troubleſome to be till climbing the oak for 
every bit they put in their bellies, L' Eftrange. 
ohn was the darling; he had all the good 6/7, was crammed 
with good pullet, chicken, and capon. Arbutbnot, 
2. A {mall * of any thing. 
By this the boiling kettle had prepar'd 
And to the table ſent the ſmoaking lard x 


A ſav'ry bit, that ſerv'd to reliſh wine, Dryden. 
Then clap four Nices of pilaſter on't, 
That, lac'd with birs of ruſtick, makes a front.“ Pope. 


He bought at thuuſands, what with better wit 
You purchaſe as you want, and bit by bir. Pope, 
Hls majeſty has power to grant a patent, for ſtamping round 0 
of copper, to every ſubject he hath, ; aut. 
3. A Spaniſh eſt Indian ſilver coin, valued at ſeven- 
nce halfpenny, 
A bit the better or «worſe, In the ſmalleſt degree, 
There are few that know all the tricks of theſe lawyers ; for 
aught 1 can ſee, your caſe Is not a bit clearer than it was ſeven 
years ago. \ Arbuthnot, 
To Bit, v. a, [from the noun.) To put the bridle 
upon a horſe, | 
Bircn, . /, [brexe, Saxon. ] 
1. The female of the canine kind ; as the wolf, the 
dog, the fox, the otter, - 0 
And at hls feet a birch wolf ſuck did yield 
To two young babes, ' Spenſer, 
I have been credibly Informed, that a birch will nurſe, play with, 
and be fond of young foxes, as much at, and in place of, her 
cle, 


4+ 


uy 
2. A name of reproach for a woman. 
Him you'll call a dog, and her a 6% b. Pope, 
ohn had not run a madding fo long, had It not been for an ex- 
travagant blich of a wife, Arbutbnot, 
7% BITE. v. 4, pret. I bir ; part. paſl. I have %, or 
bitten, [brean, Saxon. | | 
1. To cruſh, or pierce with the teeth, 


My very enemy's dog, 
Though he had bl me, ſhould have ſtood that night 
Againſt my fire. 


Sbaheſpeares 
Such ſmiling rogues as theſe, 
Like rats, oft % the holy cords in twain, 
Too intricate t' unlooſe, * 
Theſe are the youths that thunder at a playhouſe, and fight for 


bitten apples, Shakeſpeare. 
"He falls his arms upon the body found, 
And with hls bloody teeth he tet the ground, Dryden, 


There Was lately a young gentleman bit to the bone, who has 
now Indeed recovered, Tatler, 
Their foul mouths have not opened their lips without a falfity z 
though they have ſhowed their teeth as If they would bite off my 


nole, Arbutbnot and Pope's Mart. Scrib, 
2. To give pain by cold, | 


ere feel we the Icy phang, 
And churllſh chiding, of the winter's wind 3 
Which when it 4% and blows upon my body, 
Even tine fhrink with cold, 1 (mile, 
Full Afty years, harnefi'd In rugged feel, 
I have endur'd the biting winter's blaſt, - 
And the ſevetet heats ot parching ſummer, 
ED. — Ambitious Stepmot ber. 
3. To hurt or pain with reproach, 
| Lach poet with a diffrent talent writes z 
Ono praltes, one Inftrutty, another bites, 
4. To cut ; to wound, 
| I've ſeen the day, with my good bring faulchion 
| would have made them (kip, Sha\gſpeare, 
5. To make the mouth ſmart with an acrid taſte, 
It may be the iet water will have more of the (cent, a4 wore 
fragrant 4 and the focond more of the taſte, as more bitter, or 6/t- 
i » Bacon. 
6. To cheat z to trick ; to defraud ; a low phraſe, 
* Aſleep and naked as an Indlan lay, 
An honeſt actor tale a gem away 1 
He pledg'd It to the knight the knight had wit, 
do kept the dlamond, and the rogue was t. 


Shakeſpear . 


Roſcommon. 


Pope, 


If you had allowed half the fine gentlemen to have converted. 


with you, they would have been firangely bir, while they thought 
only to fall in love with a falr lady, Pope, 


rr. „%% [from the verb.] 


1. The ſeizure of any thing by the teeth. 
Does he think he can endure the everlaſting burnings, or arm 
himſelf agalnit the Ke of the never-dying worm ? Fauth. 
or dogdays parching heat, that ſplits the rocks, 
I; half fo hirmful as the greedy flocks 
"Their venom'd ee, and cats indented on the Rocks, 
Dryden's Firgil's Georgichs, 
d. The ac of a fiſh that takes the bait. 
| I have known a very good fiſher angle diligently four or fix hours 
for a river carp, and not have a Mite, Walton, 


4. Acheat; a trick; a fraud: in low and vulgar lan- 


guage, 
Let a man be ne'er ſo wiſe, 
He may be caught with ſober Ilex 1 
For, take It In its proper light, 
"Tis juſt what corcombs call a bire, 
A harper i one who commits frauds, 
11, %%% [from bize.] 
1. He that bites, | 
Owen barkers are no dire, Camden, 
*. A Au * do take the bait, 

He is do bold, that he will invade one of hls own Kind; and you 

may therefore eafily believe him to be a bold Alter. Malton, 
J. A tricker; a deceiver, 

A bites ix ne who tells you a thing you have no reaſon to dif. 
believe in felt, and perhaps has given you, before he bit you, no 
walon ty difbelieve it for his tax tg ity and, If you give him cre. 
AM, laughs In your face, and trivinphs that he has deceived you, 


Ke 


Ms de ne wh thinks you a fool, bes aufe you do not think him | 


„ knave, ; Spertaror, 
Bi'rracks. %% A frame of timber in the ſteerage of 


. a ſhip, where the compaſs is ou 88 i, 
rr. partici « | from To bite Which ſee, 
RUTTER, ag axon. ] J 


taſte, like wormwood, 
than engender putretaction, 


Bacw's Natural Je. 


1. ee acrid, ung 


Bir 1 are apt rather to ki 
4 


BIT 


Though a man in a fever ſhould, from ſugar, have a bitter taſte, 
which, at another time, produces a ſweet one z yet the idea of bit- 


ter, In that man's mind, would be as diſtin from the idea of 
ſweet, as if he had tüſted only gall, Locke, 
2. Sharp ; cruel ; ſevere. | 
Friends now faſt ſworn, 
Unſeparable, ſhall within this hour, } 
On a diſſenſion of a doit, break out 
To bittere enmity. | Shakeſpeare. 
Huſbands, love your wives, and be not bitter againſt wr» 
The word of God, inſtead of a bitter, teaches us a charitable — 


3. Calamitous ; miſerable, 
| Noble friends and fellows, whom to leave 
Is only bitter to me, only dying; 
Go with me, like good angels, to my end. 
A dire induction am 1 witneſs to; 
And will to France, hoping the conſequence 
Will prove as bitter, black, and tragical. 
And ſhun the bitter conſequence : for know, 
The day thou eat'ſt thereof, my ſole command 
Tranſgreſt, inevitably thou ſhalt die. 
Tell him, that if I bear my Litter fate, 
"Tis to behold his vengeance for my ſon. 
4. Painful ; inclement. 
The fowl the borders "ys 
And ſhun the birrey blaſt, and wheel about the ky. Dryden. 
5. Sharp ; reproachful ; ſatirical, 
Go with me, 
And, in the breath of bitter words, let 's {mother 
My damned ſon, 
6. Mournful ; afflicted. 
Wherefore is light given unto him that is In miſery, and life 
unto the bitter In foul ? Jeb. 
7, In any manner ue nr or hurtful, | 
Bitter is an equivocal Word there is bitter wormwood, there are 
bitter words, there are bitter enemies, and a bitter cold morning, 
Watts's Logick. 
Bi'TTERGOURD. . / [colocynthis, Lat.] The name of 
a plant, | 
Bi'TTERLY, adv. | from bitter.] 
1. With a bitter taſte, 


2, In a bitter manner; ſorrowfully ; calamitouſly. 
I & lively aRted with my tears, 
That my poor miſtreſ moved therewithal, 


Shakeſpeare. 
Shakeſpeare. 


Paradiſe Left. 
Dryden. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Wept bitterly, * Shakeſpeare. 
Bitty bat thou paid, and ſtill art paying | 
That rigid ſcors, Milton. 


3. Sharply; ſeverely. 

His behaviour is not to cenſure birterly the errours of their * | 
rat, 
Br'TTERN, . / [butour, Fr.] A bird with long ous, 
and a long bill, which feeds upon fiſh; remarkable 
far the noiſe which he makes, uſually called 6 %mp- 

ing. Sec BiTTOUR, 
he poor fiſh have enemies enough, beſides ſuch unnatural fiſher- 


men as otters, the cormorant, and the bitterne Walton, 
So that ſcarce 
The bittern knows his time, with bill ingulpht, 
To ſhake the ſounding marſh, Thomſon. 


Bi'TTxRN, . / [from bitter.] A very bitter liquor, 
which drains off in making of common ſalt, and 
uſed in the preparation of Epſom ſalt. Quincy. 

Bi'rrERKN ISS. 2. / [from bitter. ] 

1. A bitter taſte. 

The idea of whiteneſs, or bitterneſe, is In the mind, exactly an- 
ſwering that power which is in any body to produce it m—_ 
oe. 

2, Malice; grudge ; hatred ; implacability. 

The bitterneſs and animoſity between the commanders was ſuch, 


that a great part of the army was marched, Clarendon. 
3. 38 ; ſeverity of temper. 
is ſorrows have ſo overwhelim'd his wits, 
Shall we be thus atflicted in his wreaks, 
His fits, his frenzy, and his bitterneſs F Shakeſpeare. 


terneſt and ſournels than formerly, and were more reſerved towards 

the king's commillioners, Clarendon, 
4. Satire; piquancy ; keenneſs of reproach, 

Some think their wits have been aſleep, except they dart out 

ſomewhat piquant, and to the quick: men ought to find the dit. 

ference between taltneſs and bitterneſs Bacon, 
5. Sorrow ; vexation z affliction. | 

There appears much joy in him, even ſo much, that joy could 
not ſhow itlelf modeſt enough, without a badge of bitterneſs. 

They thall mourn for him, as one mourneth for his only ſon, 
and ſhall be in bitterneſs for him, as one that is in bitterneſs for his 
firſt- born. c Zeeb. 

Moſt purſue the pleaſures, as they call them, of their natures, 
which begin in fin, are carried on with danger, and end in birter> 
neſt, ; Wake. 

1 oft, in bitterneſs of ſoul, deplor'd 
My abfent daughter, and my dearer lord, Pope. 
Bi'rTkraWkET. . / Fey bitter and faveet,] The 
name of an apple, which has a compound taſte of 
{ſweet and bitter. | 

It is but a birterſavert at beſt, and the fine colours of the ſerpent 
do by no means make amends for the {wart and poiſon of his 
ſting. South, 

When | expreſs the taſte of an apple, which we call the bitte: 
ſweet, none can miſtake what I mean. Watts, 

Bi'rTkRvEkTCH, . / [ervwon, Lat.] A plant. 
Birr RWoR Tr. , / [gentiana, Lat.] An herb. 
Bi'rTOUR, . % | buteur, Fr. ardea /tellaris, Lat.] The 
name of a bird, commonly called the birrern (fee 
Birrer) but perhaps as properly 6% eur. 
Then to the water's brink ſhe laid her head; 
And, as a bittewr humps within a reed, 
To thee alone, 0 lake, ſhe aid, I tell, Dryden, 
Biruv'wms, „ / [from birumen,] Bitumen. Sce Bit u- 
MEN. 
Mix with theſe 
Idwan pitch, quick ſulphur, filver's ſpume, 
Sea onion, Lahore, and black bitame, 


Aay. 

rr MEN. ». / [Lat.] A fat unctuous matter du 
out of the earth, or ſcummed off lakes, as the At 
phaltis in Judwa, of various kinds: ſome fo hard as 
to be uſed for coals ; others ſo glutinous as to ſerve 
for mortar. | Savary, 


It is reported, that bitumen mingled with lime, and put under 
water, Will make ay it were an artificial rock, the ſubllance be- 


cometh ſo hard, Bacon. 
The tabrick ſeem'd a work of rifing ground, 
With ſulphur and he catt between. Dryden. 


Bitumen is a bod) that readily takes fire, yields an vil, and is 
foluble in water, Ui. 


Birv"mixovs, adj, [from Bitzmer.) Having the na- 


ture and qualities of bitumen ; compounded of bitu- 
men. ; 


Pierpoint and Crew appeared now to have contracted more bir- | 


—_— 


Biva'LVE, adj, [from binus and valve, Lat.] Ha 


Bi'xworT. n./. An herb. 


ture; but the very indices of the fathers cannot eſcape the index 


DER 
Naphtha, which was the bitumivous mortar uſed in the 
Babylon, grows to an entire and very hard matter, like a 


The fruitage fair to fight, like that which grew 
Near that dbi:uminous lake, where Sodom flam'd. 


fone. © 


Bacen, 
Milten, 


two valves or ſhutters : a term uſed of thoſe fiſh this 
have two ſhells, as oyſters ; and of 2 whoſe 


ſeed pods open their whole length, to diſcharge thei; 
ſeeds, as peas. 

In the cavity lies looſe the ſhell of ſome ſort of bivalve, larger 
than could be introduced in at thoſe holes, Woodward, 
valves, 


Biva"LVULAR. adj, [ from bivalve.) Having two 
| | Dig, 


BIZANTIVE. 2. / [more properly ſpelt byzanin, ; 
from Byzantium.] A great piece of gold valued at 
fifteen pound, which the king offereth upon high 
feſtival days; it is yet called a 6:zantine, which 
anciently was a piece of gold coined by the em. 
perours of Conſtantinople, | Camden, 
To BLAB. v. a. [blabberen, Dutch.] 
1. To tell what ought to be kept ſecret : it uſually im. 
lies rather thoughtleſſneſs than treachery ; but may 
e uſed in either ſenſe, 
The gaudy, blabbing, and remorſeful day 
Is crept into the boſom of the ſea. 
Thy dues be done, and none left out, 
Ere the b/labbing eaſtern ſcout, 
The nice morn on the Indian ſteep, 
From her cabin'd loophole peep. 
Nature has made man's breaſts no windores, 
To publiſh what he does within doors; 
Nor what dark ſecrets there inhabit, 
Unleſs his own raſh folly 6/ab it. Hudibraz, 
Sorrow nor joy can be diſguis'd by art, 
Our forcheads % p the ſecrets of our heart. Dryden, 
It is unlawful to give any kind of religious worſhip to a crea. 


Shakeſpeare 


Milka. 


expurgatorius, for blabbing ſo great a truth. 
Nor whiſper to the tattling reeds 
The blackeſt of all female deeds ; 
Nor bab it on the lonely rocks, 
Where echo ſits, and liſt'ning mocks. 
2. To tell: in a good ſenſe: not uſed. 
That delighttul engine of her thoughts, 
That d them with ſuch pleaſing eloquence, 
Is torn from forth that pretty e cage. 
To BLAB. v. 2. To tattle; to tell tales. 
| Your mute I'll be; 
When my tongue blabs, then let mine eyes not ſee, Shakeſp, 


Blas. u. / [from the verb.] A telltale; a thought. 
leſs babbler ; a treacherous betrayer of ſecrets, 


The ſecret man heareth many confeſſions ; for who will open 
himſelf to a blab, or babbler ? Bacon. 


To have reveal'd 
Secrets of man, the ſecrets of a friend, 
Contempt and ſcorn of all, to be excluded 
All friendſhip, and avoided as a Mb. Miltcn, 
Whoever ſhews me a very inquiſitive body, I'll ſhew him a b/ab, 
and one that ſhall make privacy as publick as a proclamation, 
DEEDS | | L' Eftrange, 
I ſhould have gone about ſhewing my letters, under the charge 
of ſecrecy, to every Hab of my acquaintance, Sqoift, 
Bra"BBER, v. /; [from ab.] Atatler; a telltale. 
To Bi.a'BBER, v. u. To whiſtle to a horſe, Skinner. 
BiaA'BBERLIPPED, Skinner, See BLOBBERLIPPED. 
BLACK. agj. [blac, Saxon.] 
1, Of the colour of night, 0 
In the twilight in the evening, in the black and dark night. 


Proverb:, 
Ariſtotle has problems which enquire why the ſun mikes man 
black, and not the tie; why it whitens wax, yet blacks the ſkin? 


Brown, 

2. Dark. Oe | 
The heaven was black with clouds and wind, and there was 2 
great rain. | | 1 Kings. 
3. Cloudy of countenance ; ſullen. 


She hath abated me at half my train; 
Look'd black E mo. 


4. Horrible ; wicked ; atrocious, 
Either my country never mult be freed, 
Or I conſenting to fo b/ack a deed, 
5. Diſmal ; mournful, 
| A dire induction am I witneſs to; 
And will to France, hoping the conſequence 
Will prove as bitter, black, and tragical. Shakeſpeare 
6. Black and blue. The colour of a bruiſe ; a ſtripe. 
Miſtreſs Ford, good heart, is beaten black and blue, that you 
cannot ſee a white {pot about her. Merry Woes of M indir. 
And, wing'd with ſpeed and fury, flew 
To reſcue knight from black and blue. Hudibras. 
Bi.ACK-BROWED. adj. from black and brow.) Having 
black eyebrows ; gloomy ; diſmal ; threatening. 
Come, gentle night; come, loving, black-brow'd night, 
Give me my Romeo, Shakeſpeare. 
Thus when a black-broeu'd guſt begins to riſe, 
White foam at firſt on the cutl'd ocean fries, 
Then rogrs the main, the billows mount the ſkies. 
BLACK-BRYONY. . 
plant, 5 
BLACK-CATTLE, . /. Oxen, bulls, and cows. 
"The other part of the gra er's buſineſs is what we call blark-cat- 
tle, produces hides, tallow, and beef, tor exportation. $qvift, 
BLACK-kARTH., u. J It is every where obvious on the 
ſurface of the ground, and what we call mould, 
| 7 Woodward. 
BrAck-GUARD. ad}, [from black and guard.) A cant 
word amongſt the vulgar ; by which is implied 
dirty fellow; of the meaneſt kind. 
Let a b{ack-guard boy be always about the houſe, to ſend ea 
your errands, and go to market for you on rainy days, Swift. 
BrACK-LEAD. . % [from black and /eat.} A mineral 
found in the lead-mines, much uſed for pencils ; it 
is not fuſible, or not without a very great heat. 
You muſt firit get your $/ac-lcad tharpened finely, and put fot 
into quills, for your rude and firit draught, Peachan 
BiaCck-MAil. . /. A certain rate of money, corn, 
cattle, or other conſideration, paid to men allie 
with robbers, to be by them protected from the 
danger of ſuch as uſually rob or teal, © Covell, 


Bi.ack-PupbinG, % {from black and pudding.) A 
kind of food made of blood and grain, 
"Through they were lind with many a piece 

Of ammunition bread 1nd cheeſe, 
And fat ew ee N ptopet food 


Stilling flea, 
Swiſt, 


Shakeſpeare, 


Dryden. 


Dry dia. 
Je [tamnus, Lat.] The name of a 


Hud 


For warrivurs that delight in blood, 


Bt aCK-a9»: 


B L A 


[from black and rod.) 


BLA BLA 


Rt acK-ROD+ 1. J. 


The uſher be- 


I believe, the blade of a ſword was firſt named, be- 2- t it is uſed with of. 
longing to the order of the garter ; ſo called from] cauſe of its ſimilitude in ſhape ; and, from the blade e will be blameleſs of this thine oath. 5 u. 17. 
the black rod he carries in ”_ _ 7 — of — of a ſword, that of other weapons or tools. Bra 8 = 2 adv. [from blameleſs.] Innocently ; 
* N d likewiſe uſher e parlia- There is hardly found a plant that yieldeth a red juice in the“ . | 
king 5 chamber, an ovell, blade or ear, — — that — ſanguis — Bacon. It is the wilful oppoſing explicit articles, and not the not be- 
ment. h ive ] Send in the feeding flocks betimes, t' invade lieving them when not revealed, or not with that conviction, againſt 
BLACK. 1. J from the adje 4 The riſing bulk of the luxuriant blade. Dryden. which he cannot blameleſiy, without pertinacy, hold out, that will 
A black colour. If we were able to dive into her ſecret receſſes, we ſhould find bring danger of ruin on any. Hammond. 
ah Black is the badge of hell, i that the ſmalleſt blade of graſs, or moſt contemptible weed, has its BLAMELESN ESS. 2. /. [from blamele/+.) Innocence; 
The hue of dungeons, — 8 W ae K 3 particular _ . Swift. | exemption from cenſure. 
roduction of black, the corpu mu $ than any ung on „on blade : - : WY 
V P 3 2 Of graſs, the 8 F * 3 Thomſon, Having reſolved, with him in Homer, that all is chargeable on 


a rning. 
Fj n widow, riſe; nor, undeplor'd, 

Permit my ghoſt to paſs the Stygian ford: 

But riſe, prepar'd in hack to mourn thy periſh'd lord. Dryd. 
2, A blackamoor. . 
hat part of the eye which is black. 
4 it ſuffices that it be in every part of the air, which is 9 Fg 

black or fight of the eye. | igby. 

7, Bran K. v. a, [from the noun.] To make black; to 


upiter and fate, they infer, with him, the blameleſneſs of the in- 
our A to ; | Hammond. 
BLa"MER. #. /. [from blame.) One that blames or 
finds fault; a cenſurer. 
In me you've hallowed a pagan muſe, 
And denizon'd a ſtranger, who miſtaught 
By blamers of the times they marr'd, hath ſought 
irtues in corners. : Donne. 


BLAMEWO'RTHY, adj. [from blame and worthy.] Cul- 


BLADE. 2. /. [blatte, Germ. blad, Dutch.] 

1. The ſharp or' ſtriking part of a weapon or inſtru- 
ment, diſtin from the handle. It is uſually taken 
for a weapon, and fo called probably from the like- 
neſs of a ſword blade to a blade of graſs. It is com- 
monly applied to the knife, 


He ſought all round about, his thirfty blade 


To bathe in blood of faithleſs enemy. Fairy Queen. 


She knew the virtue of her b/ade, nor would ble ; blameable ; worthy of blame or cenſure. 
blacken. a : 5 "TY Pollute her ſabre with ignoble blood. Dryden. Although the ſame ſhould be blameworthy, yet this age hath 
Blacking over the paper with ink, not only the in he 4s Be his this ſword, whoſe blade of braſs diſplays forborn to incur the danger of any ſuch blame. Hooker. 
quickly dried up, but the paper, that I could not burn by * A ruddy gleam, whoſe hilt a ſilver blaze. Pepe. | To BLANCH. v. a. [6lanchir, Fr.] 
quickly ſet on fire. Nen 2. A briſk man, either fierce or gay, called ſo in con- 


Then in his fury black'd the raven oer, 


N * 1. To whiten; to change from ſome other colour to 
n in ay tartar bn, | tempt. So we ſay mettle for courage. white. Fo 
AMET rfrom black and Moor. ] A — Youli find yourſelf miſtaken, Sir, if you'll take upon you to | You can behold ſuch ſights, 
BL.A CKAMOOR, &. + "765 Park e judge of theſe blades by their garbs, looks, and outward appearance. And the natural ruby of your cheeks, 
nature of a black complexion ; a negro. 5 L"Eftrange. Viheo mins bs dit with hee. Shakeſpeare. 
They are no more afraid of a blackamore, or a lion, than of a nurſe Then, turning about to the hangman, he ſaid, A way of whiting wax cheaply may be of uſe; and we have ſet 
or a Cate Locke, Diſpatch me, I pri'thee, this troubleſome blade. Prior. | down the practice of tradeſmen who blanch it. Boyle. 
Bi A CKBERRIED Heath, [empetrum, Lat.] The name BLADE of the Shoulder. In. J. The bone called by And ſin's black dye ſeems blanch'd by age to virtue. Dryden. 
of a plant. BLADEBONE, anatomiſts the ſcapula, or] 2. To =P or peel ſuch things as have huſks.. - 
BLACKBERRY Buſh. n. /. [rubus, Lat.] A ſpecies of ſcapular bone. Their ſuppers may be biſket, raiſins of the ſun, and a few 
bramble. 


He fell moſt furiouſly on the broiled relicks of a ſhoulder of 

. mutton, commonly called a bladebone, +: +" "as 

To BLADE. v. a. [from the noun, ] To furniſh or fit 
with a blade. 


BIA DED. adj, [from blade.) Having blades or ſpires. 
Her filver viſage in the wat'ry glaſs, : 
Decking with liquid pearl the b/aded graſs. 
As where the lightning runs along the ground, 
Nor bladed graſs, nor bearded corn ſucceeds, 
But ſcales of ſcurf and putrefaction breeds. 


blanched almonds. Wiſeman. 


3. To flur ; to balk ; to paſs over; to ſhift away. Not 
now in uſe. | i 
The judges thought it dangerous to admit ifs and ands, to 


_ treaſon 3 whereby every one might expreſs his malice, and 
lanch his danger. Bacon. 


You are not tranſported in an action that warms the blood, and 
is appearing holy, to lanch, or take for admitted, the point of 
lawfulneſs. B 


To BLANCH. v. n. To evade; to ſhift; to mou Of. 


BLACKBERRY. 2. /½ The fruit of the bramble. 

The policy of theſe crafty ſneering raſcals, that ſtale old mouſe- 
eaten cheeſe Neſior, and that ſame dog-fox Ulyſſes, is not proved 
worth a blackberry. Shakeſpeare. 

Then ſad he ſung the Children in the Wood; 
How blackberries they pluck'd in deſarts wild, 

And fearleſs at the glittering faulchion ſmil'd. Cay. 
BLACK BIK D. 2. / [from black and bird.] The name 
of a bird. i 

Of ſinging birds, they have linnets, goldfinches, blackbirds, 


Shakeſpeare. , 


Dryden. 
BLAIN. n. J. [blegene, Sax. bleyne, Dutch.) A puſ- 


i e A mortuiz books will ſpeak plain, when counſel. 
r Tale; a botch; a bliſter, | backs: = 4 (hem Melt & ih Dos. 
The crib was down, 25 1 ae cauguts Seoift. | Sow all the Athenian beſoma, _ p the erp BLAND. adj. [ blandus, Lat.] Soft 3 mild 3 gentle. 
To BLA CKEN, v. a. from lac 4 Be general leproſy. ä Shakeſpeare. In her face excuſe ; | 
1. To make of a black colour. | Botches and blains muſt all his fleſh imboſs, | Came protege, tne apatogy; (96: poothyht 3 3 
Bleſs'd by aſpiring winds, he finds the ſtrand 5 And all his people. Milton, Which, with yy "_ coy ſhe thus addreſs'd. Milton. 
d b Ws = + rior. Whene'er I h ival nam'd 
nie ho ai Narres blacken all the way. Pape. r 


I feel my body all inflam'd ; 
Which breaking out in boils and laing, ; 
With yellow filth my linen ſtains. Swift. 
BLA'MABLE. adj. [from 6/ame.) Culpable ; faulty. 
_ Virtue is placed between two extremes, which are on both ſides 


equally blamable. Dryden, 
.BLa"MABLENESS. 2. . [from blamable.] Fault; the 


Perpetual reign'd, ſave what the zephyrs bland 
Breath'd o'er the blue expanſe, EN ion. 


Thom 
To BLANDISH. v. a. [blandior, Lat.] To ſmooth ; 
to ſoften. I have met with this word in no other 
paſlage. | 


2, To darken; to cloud. 

'That little cloud that appeared at firſt to Elijah's ſervant no 
bigger than a man's hand, but 8 after grew, and ſpread, and 
blackened the face of the whole heaven. South. 

3. To defame, or make infamous, 

Let us blacken him what he can, ſaid that miſcreant Harriſon 

| of the bleſſed king, upon the wording and drawing up his charge 


Muſt'ring all her wiles, 
With 3landiſÞ'd parleys, feminine aſſaults, 


ſtate of being liab 2 . 8 Tongue - batteries, ſhe ſurceas'd not day nor night 
againſt his Wers, N 1 , South, cinels g liable to blame; culpableneſs ; faul 5 85 To ſtorm me orer-watch'd e fy % Milton. 
| The morals blacken'd, when the writings n cape, 5 85 LANDISHMENT. 2. / from andi 2 landiti La 5 
The eld ate, and the pitur'd babe. ee | BLA"MABLY.. adv. [from Hlamable.] Culpably ; in 2 fl. 4g of fondnelb; clypleien of terderme by gene! 
To BLA"CKEN. v. 1. To grow black, or dark. | manner liable to cenſure, | | ; s by g . 
The hollow ſound 


The little babe up in his arms he hent, 


Who, with ſweet pleaſure and bold blandiſhment, 
'Gan 


A proceſs may be carried on againſt a perſon, that is maliciouſly | 
or b/amably abſent, even to a definitive ſentence, _ Ayliffe. 
To BLAME. v. a. [blamer, Fr.] 


Sung in the leaves, the foreſt ſhook around, 
Air blacken'd, roll'd the thunder, groan'd the ground. Dryden. 


0 er. 
, A EIA 5 Each bird and beaſt, behold 
Br CKISH., ad . [from black.) Somewhat black. 1. To cenſure; to charge with a fault: it generally Approaching two and two; theſe cow'ring low 
Part of it all the year continues in the form of a blackiſþ oil. - implies a ſlight cenſure. h | ith blandiſhment. | Mikon, 
: Boyle. | Our pow'r 2. Soft words; kind ſpeeches. 
BlA"CKMOOR. #. /. [from black and Moor ] A negro. Shall do a court'ſy to our wrath, which men ü He was both well and fair ſpoken, and would uſe ſtrange ſweet- a 
The land of Chus makes no part of Africa; nor is it the ha- May blame, but not controul. Shakeſpeare. | neſs and blandiſhment of wofds, where he deſired to effect or per- 
bitation of blackmoors 3 but the country of Arabia, eſpecially the Porphyrius, you too far did tempt your fate; ſuade any thing that he took to heart. Bacon. 
Happy and Stony. AE Brown's Vulgar Errours. =D 3 100 Ly it became "WM * Kind treatment; careſs. 
ut, praiſing that, I muſt your condu 6 ; in D ; a 
The realm of Bacchus to the bach moor ſea. Milton. FE 285 68 Him Dido now with blandiſoment detains z 


Each finding, like a friend, 
Something to blame, and ſomething to commend. 


| Pope. 
2. B : blame has uſually the particle for before the 
ault. 


The reader muſt not blame me for making uſe here all along of 
| Locke 


Bia'cKNness, u. /. [from black.] 
1. Black colour. | 
Blackneſs is only a diſpoſition to abſorb, or ſtifle, without reflec- 
tion, molt of the rays of every ſort that fall on the bodies. Locke. | 
There would emerge one or more very black ſpots, and, within 
thoſe, other ſpots of an intenſer blackneſs. Newton. 
His tongue, his prating tongue, had chang'd him quite 


But I ſuſpect the town where ber reigns. Dryden. 
In order to bring thoſe infidels within the wide circle of whig- 

giſh community, neither blandiſoments nor promiſes are "_— 
/t. 
BLANK. adj. [blanc, Fr. derived by Menage from Al- 


the word ſentiment. bianus, thus: Albianus, albianicus, bianicus, biancus, 


3. Sometimes, but rarely, of. 


PT T... or hats on bianco, blanicus, wy blanc z by others, from blanc, 
To ſooty blackneſs from the pureſt white. Addiſon. CCC which, in Daniſh, ſignifies 2 in conformity to 
2. Darkneſs, | buſy | imſelf in e e the Tarks.” which, the Germans have lancker, to ſhine ; the Sax- 
His faults in him ſeem as the ſpots of heav'n, Bans, ». /. [from the verb.] ons, blzcan ; and the Engliſh, Sleach, to whiten.] 
More fiery by night's blackneſs. Shakeſpeares 1. Imputation of a fault 


3. Atrociouſneſs; horribleneſs ; wickedneſs. 
Bla"CK8MITH. #. , [from black and /mith.] A ſmith 
that works in iron; ſo called from being very ſmutty. 
The blackſmith may forge what he pleaſes, Howel, 


Shut up thy doors with bars and bolts z it will be impoſſible for 
the blackſmith to make them ſo faſt, but a cat and a whoremaſter 


will fiad a way through them. Spectator. 
BLA'CKTAIL, 3. J. Ln black and tail.) A fiſh; a 


kind of perch, by ſome called ruf5, or popes. See 


1. White. . | ; 
To the blank moon 


Her office they preſcrib'd ; to th' other five 
They lay the blame on the poor little ones, ſometimes paſſion- 


Their planetary motions. | Milton. 
ately enough, to divert it from themſelves. Locke, | 2. Without writing; unwritten ; empty of all marks. 


. . | | itut h all have blank 
2. Crime; that which produces or deſerves cenſure. | When git hes _——— wo aver gh "ag 
Who would not judge us to be diſcharged of all blame, which They ſhall ſubſcribe them for large ſums of gold. Shakeſpeare. 
are confeſt to have no great fault, even by their very word and Upon the debtor fide, I find innumerable articles; but, upon the 
teſtimony, in whoſe eyes no fault of ours hath ever hitherto been 


In arms, the praiſe of ſucceſs is ſhared among many; yet the | 


blame of miſadventures is charged upon one. Hayward. 


creditor fide, little more than blank paper. Addiſon. 
d q % ©. # 
Pork. ick. e detraction; here abjure TIN? ze = ; ; cruſhed ; diſpirited ; ſubdued ; 
Bla"CKTHORN. n. /; [from Black and thorn.) The The taints and blames I laid upon myſelf, | 1 ö | 
. 3 For ſtrangers to my nature. Sbaleſpeare. There without ſuch boaſt, or ſign of joy, | 
8 the flue. See PLum, of which it is a 3. Hurt. Not now * = | Solicitous and Hank, he thus begin. | Abe 
8 : Therewith i : , : 
Br.a"DDER. n. / [blabbne, Saxon; Blader, Dutch.) With plamur © enim --5; «=p Ol THING OT BY A 
1. That veſſel in the body which contains the urine. That a large ſhare it hew'd out of the reſt, RO | 3 . 10 Ififron 
The bladder ſhould be made of a membranous ſubſtance, and And glancing down his ſhield, from blame him fairly bleſt. 3 e Px dos ws content EE =O» ww 
extremely dilatable for receiving and containing the urine till an | Fairy Queen, "Ti y ll bl 1 Cad eſs 5 contin al fi eee P 
opportunity of d it. : Ray. | 4+ There is a peculiar ſtructure of this word, in which Without = — cker ru ee is blanch 4 4 ——＋ : ill 
LY is o * Wed with wind, to which alluſions are] it is not very evident whether it be a noun or a verb, | T miſled 2 / bod I 
requently made. but I conceive it to be the noun. To blame, in French * | 
WOE pm onthe 2 bore 0 a tort ; calpable ; worthy of cenſure. ark oy RO Oe eee . 
Was nothing le a wg rae roar hone Spenſer, You were to blame, I muſt be plain with Long have your ears been fill'd with tragick parts; | 


A bladder but moderately filled with air, and ſtrongly tied, be- 
ing held near the fire, grew exceeding turgid and hard ; but being 
brought nearer to the fire, it ſuddenly broke, with ſo loud a noiſe 
as made us for a while after almoſt deaf, 

3: It is uſual for thoſe, that learn to ſwim, 
themſelves with blown bladders. 

: I have ventur'd, 
Like little wanton boys that ſwim on bladders, 
Theſe many ſummers in a ſea of glory, 
But far beyond my depth : my highblown pride 
At length broke under me. bakeſpeare. 

4. A bliſter ; a puſtule. 

LADDER-NUT. . /. [ faphyledendron, Lat.] A plant. 
. 1. J. [colutea, Lat.] The name of a 
Mant. 

BLADE, 1. J. [blzb, bled, Sax. bled, Fr.] The ſpire 
ot graſs before it grows to 
corn which riſe from the ſeed. This ſeems to me the 
Primitive ſignification of the word lade; from which, 


Boyle. 
to ſupport 


ſeed ; the green ſhoots of 


ou 
To part fo lightly with your wife's firſt gif. : Shakeſpeare. 


I do not aſk whether they were miſtaken ; but, whether they 
were to blame in the manner. Stilling fleet, 


Now we ſhould hold them much to blame, 
If they went back before they came. Prior. 


Bla MEFUL. adj. [from blame and full.) Criminal ; 
guilty ; meriting blame, 
Is not the cauſer of theſe timeleſs deaths 
As blameful as the executioner ? 
Bluntwitted lord, ignoble in demeanour, 
If ever lady wrong' lord ſo much, 
Thy mother took into her blamefil bed 
Some ſtern untutor'd churl. 


S . 
BLAaMELESS. adj. [from blame. _—_— 


1. Guiltleſs ; innocent ; exempt from cenſure or blame. 
She found out the righteous, and preſerved him blameleſs unto 
God. | * dom, X. 5 
The flames aſcend on either altar clear, 
While thus the 6/ameleſs maid addreſs'd her pray'r. Dryden. 


Such a leſſening of our coin will deprive great numbers of 5/ame- 
leſs men of a fifth part of their eſtates, _ Locke. 


Shakeſpear E. 


Blood and blank verſe have harden'd all your hearts. Addiſon, 
Our blank verſe, where there is no rhyme to ſupport the expreſ- 
ſion, is extremely difficult to ſuch as are not maſters in the tongue, 


AX : Addi Ine 
Blank. 1. /. [from the adjeQive.] 
1. A void ſpace on paper. 
I cannot write a paper tull as I uſed to do; and yet I will not 
forgive a blank of half an inch from you. Swift. 
2. A lot, by which nothing is gained; which has no 
prize marked upon it. 
, If you have heard your rome talk of Rome, 
And of his friends there, it is lots to blanks 
My nan. e hath touch'd your ears. 
In fortune's lottery lies 
A heap of blanks, like this, for one ſmall prize, 
The world the coward will deſpiſe, 


Shakeſpeare. 


When life 's a b/ank, who pulls not for a prize. Dryden, 
3. A paper from which the writing is effaced. a 
She has left him 
The and of what he was 3 
I tell thee, eunuch, the has quite unmann'd him. Dryden. 
C 


4. A paper 


B LA 


4. A pe unwritten z any thing without marks or 
ters 


chara 
For him, I think not on him; for his thoughts, 
Would they were blanks, rather than fill'd with me, Shakeſp. 
Omiſfſion to do what Is neceſlary, 


Seals a commiſſion to a blank of danger. Shakeſpeare, 
For the book of knowledge fair, , 

Preſented with an univerſal blank 

Of nature's works, to me expung'd and ras'd. Miſton. 


Life may be one great blank, which, though not blotted with fin, 
Is 5 without any characters of grace or virtue, Rogers. 
5. The point to which an arrow is directed; ſo called, 
becnuſe, to be: more vilible, it was marked with 
White, Now diſuſed, 
Slander, 
Whoſe whiſper o'er the world's diameter, 
As level as this cannon to his blanks 
Trank orts its poiſon'd ſhot, 
6. Aim ; ſhot, Not uſed, 
The harlot king 
I; quite beyond my aim ; out of the blank 
And level of my brain, 
I have ſpoken for you all my beſt, 
And ſtood within the blank of his diſpleaſure, 
For my free ſpeech, : 
7. Object to which any thing is directed. 
ee better, Lear, and let me (tiI] remain 
The true blank of thine eye. : Shakeſpeare. 
To BLANK, v. a. [from blank ; blanchir, Fr.] 


1. To damp ; to confule ; to diſpirit. 
Kach oppoſite, that blanks the face of joy, 
Meet what I would have well, and It deſtroy, 
Dagon muſt ſtoop, and ſhall ere long receive 
Such a fiſcomfit, as ſhall quite deſpoil him 
Of all theſe boaſted trophies won on me, | 
And with confuſion blank his worſhippers, Milton. 
If the atheiſt, when he dies, ſhould find that his foul remains, 
how will this man be amazed and blanked ! Tillotſon. 
2. Io efface ; to annul. | 
All former purpoſes were blanked, the governour at a bay, and all 
that charge loſt and cancelled, Spenſer . 
BLANKET, . /. [blanchette, Fr.] 
1. A woollen cover, ſoft, and looſely woven, ſpread 
commonly upon a bed, over the linen ſheet, for the 


procurement, of warmth. 
Nor heav'n peep through the blanket of the dark, 
To cry, hold | hold ! Shakeſpeare, 
The abilirles of man mutt fall hort on one fide or other, like too 
ſcanty a Hi, when you are a-bedz If you pull it upon your 
ſhoulders, you leave your fret hae g it you thruſt it down upon 


Sbaleſpeare. 


Shakeſpeare, 


Shbat eſpear 9. 


Shakeſpeare. 


your feet, your ſhoviders are uncoveted. 1] emple. 
Himſelf among the ftoried chiets he (pics, 
As from the blanket high in air he flies. Pope. 


2. A kind of pear, ſometimes written 4% net. 
1% Bia'nkur, . a. [from the noun. ] 
1. Jo cover with a blanket, 
55 My face Il grime with filth; 
Blanket my loins y tie all my halr In Knots. Shakeſpeare, 
2. To toly in a blanket, by way of penalty or contempt, 
Ah, oh ! he ciy'd, what (treet, what lane, but knows 
Our purgings, pumping, blautetings, and blows ? Pope. 
NUV. ade. [from blank.) In a blank manner; 
with whiteneſs ; with paleneſs ; with contuſion, 
Jo BARK, v. u. [Glaren, Dutch.] To bellow; to roar. 


Skinner, 
7. BLASPHE*ME. v6. a. [blapbene, low Lat.] 
1. To ſpeak in terms of impious irreverence of God, 
2. Lo (peak evil of, 85 | 
pe trvett tue of thy throne 
By hls own interdiction and accurs'd, 
And does H % his breed, A 
_"Thote who from our labauts * their board, 
d Yee their teeder, and forget their lord, Pope, 
To Dust. vv, o ſpeak blaſphemy, 
Liver of blaſpbeming Jews Shat:ſpeare, 
| puniſhed them oft in every lynagogue, and compelled them to 


Blaſpbeme, Ati, 


Biavwwny Min, / [from Su em.]! A wretch that | 


{peaks of God in impious and irreverent terms, 
Who was betore a blaſptemer, and a perfecvitor, and injt ious. 
1 \imotby, 
ven that ener himfelf would inwardly reverence t is fe- 


-provers as he In his hoart really deipiſes him for his — baſe 

Henry, eee. 
Deny the curſt %% beer tongue to rage, 

from an implous age, Tickell, 


Aud turn God“ fury 
Should each Map emer quite eſcape the tod, 


Necaute the Infult + not ta men, but Gad. Pope, 
Br a'svnrmous, a4, [from eme. It is uſually 


(poken with the accent on the first ty able, but uſed | 


by Mite with it on the ſecond. ] Impioully irreve- 


rent With regard to God, 
O man, take heed how thou the gods doft move, 
"To emule full wrath, which thou can'it not refiſt ; 


be enen words the ſpeaker valn do prove. Sidney, 
And dern thou to the Son of God propound 

"Vs worſhip thee accwiſt now more avert 

Vi this attempt, buliler than that on Lye | 

And more Malpbomous | Milton, 


A wan can ard zals the Meets, Without having his cars grated 
with horrld and ee vaths and curives. Tillotjn, 


hat any thing that wears the name of a chriſtian, or but of 


man, Maul venture ta own fuch a villainous, Impudent, and 
eee, attention in the face of the world, as this! South, 


Ri afirntuworey, ado, [from dem.] Impioully; | 


with wicked irreverence, 
We ix the right wit of his reaſon, while he would e 
wan fly (ot wp to controul the commands of the Almighty ? Sec. 


Ni Car mewy. „ 4. {from % ene. 
Mühe, fitly and property, bs an offering of ſome indignity, 
of Nt unte God himfclt, either by words v1 writings fy e 
wt that my heart s on future milchiert let, | 
| wwowli ſpeak Wee, ee bid you fly ; 
Not Nv you mult, Nee. 
Nac goodnctt confifts in accordance, and fn ln contrariety, 
ty the (tet will of Godt; ot ele Ga could wot be define! good, 
4% Far as lis thought and testete, but only tuperticially good, as Car 
a+ he de pleated du reveal himielt, which is pertect Keen to 
Imagines il round, 
ul. AS F. % | from blapr, Sax. %%, Germ, to blow. ] 
1, A gult or E wind, 
They that Raid high have many £48; to Make them 
An, it they tall, they dath themielves to pieces, aug. 
Welcame, then, 
Ie wal bAantisl wins that 1 embrace; 
The wiviels that thaw man own unto the wor (t 
ON wothing 7 thy Aut, 
Werhaps thy fortune dath controul the winds, 
Dutt; kate of bind their Scat in feeret caves 
L heve mac hurry '4 by the ſouthern Nutt 
Ang on the Weiet Nees with tury cast. 


7 


Sha U e. 


Fairfax, 


Dr. 


Shai ed. PR 


BLA 


2. The found made by blowing any inſtrument of wind 
muſick. 
In peace there 's nothing ſo becomes a man, 
Ax modeſt ſtillneſs and humility ; 
But when the b/aft of war blows in our ears, 
Then imitate the action of the tyger. 
He blew his trumpet—the angelick blaſt 


Fill'd all the regions» Milten. 
The Veline fountains, and ſulphureous Nary 
Shake at the baleful b/aft, the ſignal of the ware Dryden, 


Whether there be two different goddefles called Fame, or one yod- 
deſs founding two different trumpets, it is certain villaig) has as 
good a title to a 4% from the proper trumpet, as virtue has from 
the former, 5 „ e. 

3. The ſtroke of a malignant planet ; the infection of 
any thing peſtilential. [from the verb 7 blaft. ] 

By the b/aft of God they periſh, Job. 

To BLAST. v. a. [from the noun.] ö 
1. To ſtrike with ſome ſudden plague or calamity. 
You nimble lightnings, dart your blinding flames“ 
Into her ſcornful eyes! intect her beauty, 
You fenſuck'd fogs, drawn by the powerful ſun, 
To fall and 6/aft her pride. 
Oh! Portius, is there nog ſome choſen curſe, 
Some hidden thunder in the ſtore of heaven, 
Red with uncommon wrath, to b/aft the man 
Who owes his greatneſs to his country's ruin? 
2. To make to wither. 
Upon this blaſted heath you ſtop our way. Shakeſpeare. 

And behold ſeven thin ears, and 4/afted with the calt wind, 

ſprung up after them, | Geneſis. 
She, that like lightning ſhin'd while her face laſted, 
The oak now reſembles, which lightuing had b/affed. Wall, 
"To his green years your cenſures you would ſuit, 


Shakeſpeare, 


Addiſon, 


Not 4/aft that bloſſom, but expect the fruit. Dryden. 
Agony unmix'd, inceſſant gall . 

Corroding every thought, and blaſting all 

Love's paradiſe, Thomſon. 


3. To injure; to invalidate; to make infamous. 

He thews himlelf weak, if he will take my word when he 
thinks 1 deſerve no credit z or malicious, it he knows 1 deterve 
credit, and yet goes about to blaſt it, Stilling flect. 

4. Jo cut off ; to hinder from coming to maturity, 

"This commerce Jchoſhaphat king of Judea endeavoured to 
renew; but his enterprize was b/aftd by the deſtruction of veilels 
in the harbour, | Arbuthuot, 

5. To confound ; to ſtrike with terrour, | 
'Trumpeters, 
With brazen din b/aft you the city's ears ; 
Make mingle with your ratt'ling tabourines. 
Blas rmenT, 1. / | trom Last.] Blall; 
of infection. Not now in uſe. 
In the morn, and liquid dew of youth, 


Shateſpeare, 
ſudden itroke 


Contagious b/uflments are maſt imminent, Shakeſpeare, 
L , ' . . 
BA ANT. adj. |[blattant, Fr.] Bellowing as a calt. 
Dryden. 


You learn this language from the blatant bet. 

To BLA"rTBR, v. u. [ from blatero, Lat.] To roar; to 
make a ſenſeleſs noite, It is a word not now uſed. 

She 1ode at peace, through his only pains and excellent endurance, 

however envy fia to blutter againſt him. | Spenſer. 

BLATTERA TION. . /. [blatieratio, Lat.] Noiſe; 

ſenſeleſs roar, 


Buar, 1 Lalburnus.] A ſmall white river fiſh ; called 
alſo a La 
BLAZE. „. . | blape, a torch, Saxon. ] 
1. A flame; the light of the flame: b/aze implies more 
the light than the heat, 
eiue main % of it is paſt 3 but a ſmall thing would make it 
flame again, Shakeſpeare's Coriclanuss 
"Thy throne is darkneſk in th' abyſs of light, | 
A blaze or glory that forbids the light, Dryden. 
What groans of men (hall fill the martial field!“ 
Ile fierce a blaze his Aaming pile thall yield! 
What fun'ral pornp ſhall floating Piber fee ! 
2, Publication ; wid : diffuſion of report. 
For what is glory but the blaze of tame, 
The people's praife, u always praiſe unmixt ? Milton, 
3. Blaze is a white mark upon a horle, deſcending from 
the forehead almoſt to the note, Farrier's Did. 
To BAZ N. . . 2 the noun. ] 
1. 'To flame; to ſhew the light of a flame. 

Thus you may long live an happy inſtrument tor your king and 
country z you thall not be a meteor, or a b/azing (tar, bur telt Ha; 
happy here, and more happy hereatter, Bacon, 

"The third fair morn now &/az'd upon the main, 
Then glofly ſmooth lay all the liquid plain. 
2. To be conſpicuous, 
To B. A2. . . 5 


Dryden. 


Pope. 


1. To publiſh ; to make known; to ſpread far and wide. 


The noiſe of this fight, and, iſue thetcof, being blazed by the 
country people to ſome noblemen thereabouts, they came thither. 


Sidney. 
My words, in hopes to blaze a ſtedfaſt mind, 
This marble choſe, as of like temper known. Sidney. 
Thou ſhalt live, till we can tind a time 
To Maze your marriage, reconcile your friends, 
may ones of thy prince, and call thee back. Stakeſprare, 
hen beggars die, there are no comets een; 


The hrav'ns themſelves e forth the death of princes, 
Shakeſpeare, 
Nut he went gut, and began to publiſh it much, and to þ/aze 


abroad the matter, Mark, 
Such muſick worthieſt were to blaze 
The peerlcts height of her immortal praiſe, 
Whole luttre leads us. Milton, 
| Far beyond 

"The fons of Anak, famous now and d, 

Fearl-ts of danger, like a petty god 

1] walk'd about. : Milton. 
Whote tollies, baz'd about, to all are known, 

And are a tecret to himfelt alone. Granville, 
But, mortals, know, 'tis ſtil our greateſt pride 

To blaze thoſe virtues which the good would hide. Pope. 


2. * 0 blazon; to give an account of enſigns armorial 
in proper terms. "This is not now uſed. 
I his, in ancient times, was called a fierce; and you ſhould then 
have Het thus : he beats a fierce, fable, between two fiorces, or. 
a Prachem. 
BVA. . % [from blaze.] One that ſpreads reports. 
Viterers of ſecrets he from thence debarr'd, 
Babblers of folly, and b/azers of crime 
His tarum- bell might loud and wide be Lt 
When cauſe requir'd, but never out of time 
Rarly and lite It rung, at evening and at prime, 
To B.a'non. v. 4. [ bla/onner, al 
1. To explain, in proper terms, the figures on enſigns 
armorial, 


King Edwanl gave to them the coat of arms, which I aim not 
herald cnough to {avon into Englich. 0 


Ky Pe "er . 


' . Je. 
2. Lo deck ; to embellith ; to adorn. 
She blazes in dread {miles her hideous ferm; 
So lighining gil4s the unten ing Nor, Garth, 


3. To diſplay; to ſet to 


Shateſpeare. | 


B L E 


ſhow. 
O thou goddeſs, 
Thou divine nature! how thyſelf thou % 
In theſe two princely boys! they are as gentle 
As zephyrs blowing below the violet, 
Not wagging his ſweet head, | 
4. To celebrate; to ſet out. 
One that excels the quirk of b/awoning pens, 
And, in th' eflential veſture of creation, 
Does bear all excellency. 
5. To blaze about; to make publick. 
What 's this but iibelling againſt the ſenate, 
And bl/azoning our injuſtice every where? 


Shattſpean, 
BLA “Z ON. . J | from the verb. Fr 


1. The art of drawing or explaining coats of arms. 
Proceed unto beaſts that are given in ams, and teach me what 


Shakeſpoar . 


8 bakeſpeare, 


I ought to obſerve in their b/azon. Peachan,, 
2. Show; divulgation ; publication. 
But this eternal „% mult not be 

To ears of fleſh and blood. Shateſpear,, 


3. Celebration; proclamation of ſome quality. 
I am a gentleman—l'll be worn thou art; 

Thy tongue, thy face, thy limbs, action, and ſpirit, 
Do give thee five-fold b{azon; Shakeſpeare, 
Men con over their pedigrees, and obtrude the b/azon ot their 
exploits upon the company. Collier, 
Bua"zoNnRY. n./. [from Saxon. ] The art of blazoning, 
Give certain rules as to the principles of "ws 
Peacham on Drawing, 
To BLracn, v. a, [bleechen, Germ.) To whiten; 


commonly to whiten by expoſure to the open air, 
When turtles tread, and rooks and daws; 
And maidens b/cach their ſummer ſmocks. Shakeſpeare, 
Should 1 not ſeek | | 
The clemency of ſome more temp'rate clime, 
To purge my gloom z and, by the ſun refin'd, 
Baſk in his beams, and beach me in the wind? Dryden, 
To BEACH. v.n, To grow white ; to grow white in 
the open air, 
The white ſheet bleaching in the open field. 
For there are various penances enjoin'd; 
And ſome are hung to b/cach upon the wind; 
Some plung'd in waters. | 
The deadly winter ſeizes z ſhuts up ſenſe 
Lays him along the ſnows, a ſtiffen'd corſe, 
Streteh'd out, and bleaching in the northern blaſt, Tbemſa, 
BLEAK. a. [blac, blæc, Saxon. ] 
1. Pale, . 
2. Cold; chill; cheerleſs. 
Intreat the North 
To make his bleak winds kiſs my parched lips, 
And comtort me with cold. Shakeſpeart, 
Ihe goddeſs that in rural ſhrine | 
Dwell'ſt here with Pan, or Sylyan, by bleſt ſong 
Forbidding every bleak unkindly fog | 
To touch the proſperous growth of this tall wood. Ilhan. 
Her deſolation preſents us with nothing but bleak and batten 


Shakeſpeare, 


Dryden, 


proſpects, Addifn, 
Say, will ye bleſs the bleak Atlantick ſhore, 
Or bid the furious Gaul be rude no more ? Pape 


BLEAK, . . [alburnus, from his white or bleak co- 
lour.] A ſmall river fili. | 
The bicak, or freſhwater ſprat, is ever in motion, and therefore 
called by ſome the river ſwallow. His back is of a pleafani, fat 
lea water green; his belly white and ſhining like the mountain 
now. Bleaks ate excellent meat, and in beſt ſeaſon in Auguſt, 
Walt, 
BLE TAK N ISS. n./. [from Bleak.) Coldneſs ; chilneſs, 
Ihe inhabitants of Nova Zembla go naked, without complain- 
ing of the bleakneſs of the air; as the armies of the northern mu- 
tions keep the field all winter. Agaiſans 
BLIAK x. adj. [from bleak.) Bleak ; cold; chill. 
On ſhrubs they browze, and, on the bleaky top 
Of rugged hills, the thorny bramble crop. 
BLEAR, adj. [blaer, a bliſter, Dutch.] 


1. Dim with rheum or water; ſore with rheum. 
It is a tradition that b/car eyes affect ſound eyes. Bacon, 
It is no more in the power of calumny to blaſt the dignity of aq 
honeſt man, than of the &/car eyed owl to caſt ſcandal on the ſun, 
L' Eftrangs 


Dryden, 


Dryden, 
general, or that which make 


Dryden, 


His b/rar eyes ran in gutters to his chin 
His: beard was ſtubble, and his cheeks were thin. 
When thoy ſhalt ſee the b/ear eyed fathers teach 
Their ſons this harth and mouldy tort of ſpeech, 
2. Dim; obſcure in 
dimneſs. ba 
| Thus I hurl 
My dazzling ſpells into the ſpongy air, 
Ot power to cheat the eye with bear illuſions 
An: give it talte preſentments. 
To BIN. w. 4. (from the adjeCtive.] 
1. lo make the eyes watry, or fore with rheum. 
All tongues tpeak of him, and the þ/:arcd fights 


Mi tot. 


Are ſhectacled to fee him. Shakeſpere 
'The Dardanian wives, 

With Liard viſages, come forth to view 

The iſſue of th' exploit. Shakeſpeart 


When 1 was young, 1, like a lazy fool, 
Would 4/-ar my eyes with oil to ſtay from ſchool ; 
Averſe to pains, 
2, Todim the eyes, 
This may ſtand for a pretty ſuperficial argument, to b/car out 
eyes, and lull us aſleep in Gees: Relei. 
BI AREDNEss. 1. /; [ from bleared.] The ſtate of bei 
bleared, or dimmed with rheum. 
The defluxion falling upon the edges of the eyelids, makes! 
blearedneſs. | WWijemst: 
To Blzar, v. . [blatan, Sax.] To cry as a ſheep: 
We were as twinn'd lambs, that did friſk i“ th' fun, 
And beat the one at th' other, Shakgſpeire 
You may as well ute queſtion with the wolf, : 
Why he hath made the ewe beat for the lamb, Merch. of V 
While on ſweet graſs her b/cating charge does lie, 

Our happy lover feeds upon her eye. Roſcomm® 
What bull dares Bellow, or what ſheep dares Gleat, 
Within the lion's den? Dq. 

Buuar. =. /. [from the verb.] The cry of a ſheep © 
lamb, 
. Set in my ſhip, mine ear reach'd, where we rode, 
The bellowing ot oxen, and the Hat | 
Ot tteecy theep, | Chf 
Bien. ». / (barn, to ſwell, Germ.] A bliſter, S/ 
Bren. preterite and particip. [from To bleed.) 
To Bukkb, wv, . pret, I bled; I have bled, [ bledas, 
Saxon. 
1. To loſe blood; to run with blood. 


Drydet 


1 bleed inwardly for my lord, Shale pes 
5 Blu, bleed, poor country ! 

Great tyranny, lay thou thy baſis ſure; . 

For goodnels dare not check thee ! Shateipe® 


Many, upon the ſeeing of others bed, or ſtrangled, or wy 
1 8 


them(ci ves are ready to faint, as it they bids T4 
| A 


B L E 


i iolent death. 
4 * Amd thy riot dooms to Bleed to-day z 
Had he thy reaſon, would he ſkip and 17% / Pope. 
o loſe blood medicinally ; as, he bled for a fever. 
Jo drop, as blood. It is applied to any thing that 
N drops from ſome body on inciſion, as blood from an 
_— me the balm _ _— an amber flow, E 
al redden, and the ruby glow. , 
7 Br 7b. v. . To let blood; totake blood from. 
in That from a patriot of diſtinguiſh'd note, 
Have bled and purg'd me to a ſimple vote, Pope. 
BI EIT. 1%. Baſhful. It is uſed in Scotland, and 
LAT E. J the bordering counties. 
To BLE MIS H. v. a. [from blame, Junius; from bleme, 


white, Fr. Sinner.] 8 
ark with any deformity. Py 

5 3 that my ee. face might have been diſguiſed, than 

that the face of ſo excellent a mind could have been thus = 


2. To defame ; to tarniſh, with reſpect to reputation. 
Not that my verſe would blemiſh all the fair; 

But yet if ſome be bad, tis wiſdom to beware. Dryden. 

Thoſe, who, by concerted defamations, endeayour to blemiſh his 

character, incur the complicated guilt of flander and 3 ö 


N . u. J. [from the verb.] 
2 1 = . a ſcar; a diminution of 


beauty. : 
As he hath cauſed a blemiſh 


in a man, ſo ſhall it be done to him 
again. Leviticus. 

Open it ſo from the eye-lid, that you divide not that; for, in 
ſo doing, you will leave a remedileſs blemiſh. 


Reproach; diſgrace ; imputation. : 
- That you have — earneſt, ſhould be no blemiſþ or diſcredit at 
all unto you. | a Hooker, 
And if we ſhall negle& to propagate theſe. bleſſed diſpoſitions, 
what others can undertake it, without ſome blemiſþ to us, ſome 
reflection on our negligence ? Spratt, 
None more induſtriouſly publiſh the blemiſhes of an extraordinary 
reputation, than ſuch as lie open to the ſame cenſures 3 raiſing ap- 
plauſe to themſelves, for reſembling a on of an exalted reputa- 
tion, though in the blameable parts of his character. Addiſon. 


3. A ſoil; 282 ; taint ; deformity. 
Firſt ſhall virtue be vice, and beauty be counted a blemiſh, 
Ere that 1 leave with ſong of praiſe her praiſe to ny | 
ney » 
Live thou, and to thy mother dead atteſt, 
That clear ſhe died from blemiſh criminal. 3 _ 
| Is conformity with Rome a blemiſh unto the church of England, 
and unto churches abroad an ornament ? Hooker. 
Not a hair periſh'd : 
On their ſuſtaining garments not a b/emiſh, 


But freſher than before. Shakeſpeare, 
Evadne's huſband ! 'tis a fault 
To love, a blemiſh td my thought. Waller. 
That your duty may flo blemiſh take, | 
I will myſelf your father's captive make. Dryden. 


Such a mirth as this is capable of making a beauty, as well as a 
Blemiſh, the ſubject of deriſion. Addiſon. 


To BLE NOR. v. 1. To ſhrink; to ſtart back; to give 
way: not uſed. 5 


I' obſerve his looks; 
I'll tent him to the quick; if he but bench, 
I know my courſe, | Shakeſpeare. 
Patience herſelf, what goddeſs e'er ſhe be, 
Doth leſſer blench at ſufferance than I do, Shakeſpeare. 


Hold you ever to our ſpecial drift; 
Thougb ſometimes you do blenchb from this to that, 
As cauſe doth miniſter, Shakeſpeare. 


Y BLENCH. v. a. To hinder; to obſtruct. Not uſed. 
The rebels beſieged them, winning the even ground on the top, 

by carrying up great truſſes of hay before them, to blench the 
defendants ſight, and dead their ſhot. Carew. 


To BLEND. v. a. preter. I blended ; anciently, blent. 
[ blendan, name? | 
1. To mingle together. | 
is beauty truly blenty, whoſe red and white 

Nature's own ſweet: and cunning hand hath laid on. Shakeſp. 
The miſtion taught by the ancients is doo flight or groſs ; Pr 
bodies mixed according to their hypotheſis, would not appear ſuch 
to the acute eyes of a lynx, who would diſcern the elements, if they 
were no otherwiſe mingled, than but blended but not united. Boyle, 
He had his calmer influence, and his mien 


Did love and mujeſty together blend. Dryden, 
The grave, where even the great find reſt, 
And blended lie th' oppreſſor and th' oppreſs'd. Pope, 


2. To confound, 

The moon ſhould wander from her beaten way, the times and 
ſeaſons of the year blend themſelves by diſordered and confuſed 
mixture. Hooker, 

3. To pollute ; to ſpoil ; to corrupt. This ſignifica- 


tion was anciently much in uſe, but is now wholly 
obſolete. | 


Which when he ſaw, he burnt with jealous fire ; 


The eye of reaſon was with rage yblent. Fairy Queen. 
Regard of worldly muck doth foully blend, 
And low abaſe the high heroick ſpirit. Fairy Queen. 


The whilſt thy kingdom from thy head is rent, 
And thy throne royal with diſhonour blent. Spenſer. 


BIENE. n./; [from To blend.] The perſon that 


mingles. 
Brent. The obſolete participle of blend. See BLEND. 


To BLESS. v. a. preterite and participle, bleſſed or ble/t. 
Ubleryian, N On 00 Of 


1. To make happy ; to proſper ; to make ſucceſsful, 
The quality of mercy is not ftrain'd ; 
It droppeth as the gentle rain of heaven 
Upon the place beneath. It is twice %% ,; 
It blefſeth him that gives, and him that takes. Shakeſpeare, 
Had I but died an hour before this chance, 
I had liv'd a bleſſed time: for, from this inſtant, 
There 's nothing ſerious in mortality, Shakeſpeare. 
aan mY 708 15145 ys greateſt * and the fulleſt meaſure 
; „that any people 
= wy bud by ps ple, in any age, for ſo long time together, 
Happy this iſle, with ſuch a hero bleſt ; 
What virtue dwells not in his loyal breaſt ? 
In vain with folding arms the youth afſay'd 
Jo ftop her flight, and ſtraln the flying ſhade ; 
But ſhe return'd no more, to bleſs his longing eyes. 
O hoſpitable Jove l we thus invoke, 
Bleſs to both nations this auſpicious hour. 


Waller. 


Dryden. 
Dryden. 


——— 


Wiſeman. 


Clarendon. | 


2. To wiſh happineſs to another; to pronounce a bleſ- 


ling upon him. 
4 And this is the bleſſing wherewith Moſes the man of God 
Ad the children of Iſrael, before his death. Deuteronomy. 

3. To conſecrate by a prayer. 


He 5% id, and brake, and gave the loaves, Matthew. 


4. To praiſe ; to glorify for benefits received; to ce- 
lebrate, 

Unto us there is one only guide of all agents natural, and he 
both the creator and worker of all in all, alone to be bleſſed, adored, 
and honoured by all for ever. Hooker. 

But be/s'd be that great pow'r, that hath us bleſs'd 
With longer life than earth and heav'n can have. Davies. 
5. It ſeems, in one place of Spenſer, to ſignify the ſame 
as to wave ;z to brandiſh ; to flouriſh, This fignifica- 


tion is taken from an old rite of our Romitſh anceſtors, | 


who, bleffing a field, directed their hands in quick 
ſucceſſion to all parts of it. 
Whom when the prince to battle new addreſt, 
And threar'ning high his dreadful ſtroke did ſee, 
His ſparkling blade about his head he 5 
And ſmote off quite his right leg by the knee. Fairy Queen, 
Bre'sszD. particip. adj, [from To bleſs] 
1. Happy z enjoying felicity. b 
leſſed are the barren. : 
2. Holy and happy; happy in the favour of God. 


Luke, 


All generations ſhall call me bd. Luke, 
3- Happy in the joys of heaven, 
Bleſſed are the dead which die in the Lord, Revelations. 


Bi.z"s8eD Thiſtle, [cnicus, Lat.] The name of a plant. 
BLze's8eDLY., adv. [from blefſed.) Happily. _ 

This accident of Clitophon's taking, had fo bleyſedly procured 
their meeting. Sidney. 
Br.x$8£DNE8S. #./. [from bleed.) 

1. Happineſs ; felicity. 
Many times have I, leaning to yonder palm, admired the bleſed- 
neſs of it, that it could bear love without the ſenſe of pain. Sidney. 
His overthrow heap'd happineſs upon him ; 
For then, and not al then, he felt himſelf, 
And found the bleſſedneſs of being little. 
2. Sanctity. . 
Earthlier happy is the roſe diſtill'd, 
Than that, rs 1; withering on the virgin thorn, 
Grows, lives, and dies in fingle Bleſedneſs Shakeſpeare. 
3. Heavenly felicity. 
It is ſuch an one, as, being begun in grace, paſſes into glory, 
1 and immortality, Seuth, 
4. Divine favour, 35 | 
Bug's8ER. A. /. [from 5 a6? He that bleſſes, or gives 
a bleſſing; he that makes any thing proſper. 
When thou receiveſt praiſe, take it indifferently, and return it 
to God, the giver of the gift, or % er of the action. Taylor. 
BLe'ss1nc. 1. %. [from Bleſs. 
1. Benediction; a prayer by which happineſs is im- 
plored for any one. 
2. A declaration by which happineſs is promiſed in a 
prophetick and authoritative manner. 


Shakeſpeare, 


The perſon that is called, knecleth down before the chair, and 


the father layeth his hand upon his head, or her head, and giveth 
the bleſſing. : | Bacon, 
3- Any of the means of happineſs; a gift ; an advan- 
tage ; a benefit. 
Nor are his bleſſings to his banks confin'd, 
But free, and common, as the ſea and wind. Denham. 
Political jealouſy is very reaſonable in perſons perſuaded of the 
excellency of their conſtitution, who believe that they derive from 
it the moſt valuable b/eſſings of ſociety, 
A juſt and wiſe magiſtrate is a bing as extenſive as the com- 
munity to which he belongs: a bing which includes all other 


bleſſings whatſoever, that relate to this life, Atterbury. 
4. Divine favour. 
My pretty couſin, . 
Bleſſing upon you Shakeſpeare. 


PHE, moſt need of bleſſing, and Amen 


Stuck in my throat. | Shakeſpeare. 
Honour thy father and mother, both in word and deed, that a 
bleſing may come upon thee from them. ; Ecclus, 
e ſhal! receive the bleſſing from the Lord, P/alms. 


5. The Hebrews, under this name, often underſtood 
the preſents which friends make to one another; in 


all probability, becauſe they are 1 attended 
with % ngs and compliments both from thoſe who 
give, and thoſe who receive. Calmet. 


And Jacob ſaid, receive my preſent at my hand; take, I pray 
thee, my bleſſing that is brought to thee, | eneſis. 
BLesT, preterite and participle, [from Bbleſs.] 
Peace to thy gentle ſhade, and endleſs reſt ! 
Blat in thy genius, in thy love too bleſs ! 

Blew. The preterite from blow, 

The reſt fled into a ſtrong tower, where, ſeeing no remedy, they 
deſperately blew up themſelves, with a great part of the caſtle, with 
gunpowder. TY  Knolles. 

BuEYME. 2. /, An inflammation in the foot of a horſe, 
between the ſole and the bone. Farrier's Dig. 

BliGcnr. 2. / [The etymology unknown.) 

1. Mildew; according to Skinner : but it ſeems taken 
by moſt writers, in a general ſenſe, for any cauſe of 
the failure of fruits. 

I complained to the oldeſt and beſt gardeners, who often fell 
into the ſame misfortune, and eſteemed it ſome blight of the 
ſpring. _ 2 L Temple, 

2. Any thing nipping, or Seating, 

When you come to the proof once, the firſt b/ight of froſt ſhall 
moſt infallibly ſtrip you of all your glory. L'Eftrange. 

To BIT. v. a. [from the noun. ] | 

1. To corrupt with mildew, 

This vapour bears up along with it any noxious mineral ſteams; 
it then blaſts vegetables, b/ights corn and fruit, and is ſometimes 
injurious even to men. ; . Wodward, 

2. In general, to blaſt; to hinder from fertility. 

My country neighbours do not find it impoſſible to think of a 
lame horſe they have, or their blightcd corn, till they have run over 
in their minds all beings. Locke, 

But leſt harſh care the lover's peace deſtroy, | 
And roughly blight the tender buds of joy, 
Let reaſon teach. 


Pope. 


Lyttelton. 


BLIND. adj. blind, Saxon.] 
1. ur pots of ſight ; wanting the ſenſe of ſeeing ; 
dar 5 4 


The blind man that governs his ſteps by feeling, in defect of 


eyes, receives advertiſement of things through a ſtaff, Digby, 
'Thoſe other two, equall'd with me in fate, | 
So were I equall'd with them in renown ! 
Blind Thamyris, and blind Mzonides ; 
And Tereſias, and Phineas, prophets old. Milton, 


2. Intellectually dark; unable to judge; ignorant: 
with to before that which is unſeen. 
All authors to their own defects are blind ; 
Hadſ thou but, Janus like, a face behind, 
To ſee the people, what ſplay mouths oy make z 


To mark their fingers pointed at thy bac Dryden. 
3. Sometimes of. 
Blind of the future, and by rage miſled, 
He pulls bis erimes upon his people's head, Dryden. 


Addiſon. 1 


i 


4. Unſeen ; out of the publick view; private: gene- 
rally with ſome tendency to ſome contempt or cenſure. 
To grievous and ſcandalous inconveniencies they make them- 


ſelves ſubject, with whom any blind or ſecret corner is judged a fit 
houſe of common prayer. Heooker . 


r 
5. Not eaſily diſcernible ; hard to find; dark; ob- 
ſcure ; unleen. 


There be alſo blind fires under ſtone, which flame not out; but 
vil being poured upon them, they flameo ut. | 


acone 
Where elſe | 

Shall I inform my unacquainted feet | 

In the blind mazes of this tarigled wood ? Milton, 


How have we wander'd a long diſmal night, 
Led through blind paths by each deluding light. Roſcommon. 
Part creeping under ground, their journey blind, 


And climbing from below, their fellows meet. Dryden. 
So mariners miſtake the promis'd guſt, 
And, with full ſails, on the 5/ind rocks are loſt, Dryden. 
A poſtern door, yet unobſerv'd and free; 
oin'd by the length of a blind gallery, 
o the king's cloſet led. Drydem 


6. Blind Veſſels. [with chymiſts:} Such as have no 
"mz but on one ſide, | | 
To BLIND. v. a. [from the _ 
1. To make blind; to deprive of fight. 
You nimble lightnings, dart your binding flames : 
Into her ſcornful eyes | Shakeſpeare. 
Of whoſe hand have I received any bribe to blind mine eyes 
therewith ? and I will reſtore it. | 1 Samuel, 
A blind guide is certainly a great miſchief; but a guide that 
blinds thoſe whom he ſhould lead, is undoubtedly a much greater, 
South, 
2. To darken; to obſcure to the eye. 
So whirl the ſeas, ſuch darkneſs blinds the the ſky, 
That the black night receives a deeper dye. | 
3. To darken the underſtanding. 
This my long-ſuffering, and my day of grace, 
They who neglect and ſcorn ſhall never taſte, 
But hard be harden'd, blind be blinded more. 
4. To obſcure to the underſtanding. | ; 
The ſtate of the controverſy between us he endeavoured, with all 
his art, to blind and confound. Stilling. fleets 
BLIND. 2. / | 
1. Something to hinder the ſight. 
Hardly any thing in our converſation is pure and genuine; 
civility caſts a blind over the duty, under ſome cuſtomary 
words. | | L' Eftrgnge. 


Dryden. 


? 


Milten, 


| 2- Something to miſlead the eye, or the underſtanding, 


Theſe diſcourſes ſet an oppoſition between his commands and 
decrees z making the one a blind for the execution of the other. 


Decay of Piety. 
To Br1'nproLD. v. a. [from z ind and fold, To 
hinder from 3 by blinding the eyes. 8 
When they had blindfolded him, they ſtruck him on the 
face, a Lukes 
BurxnprolD. adj. [from the verb.] Having the eyes 
covered, . 
And oft himfelf he chanc'd to hurt unwares, 
Whilſt reaſon, blent through paſſion, nought deſcried, 
But, as a blindfo/d bull, at random fares, 
And where he hits, nought knows, and where he hurts, 


nought cares. Fairy Queen. 
Who blindfo/d walks upon a river's brim, 
When he ſhould ſee, has he deſerv'd to ſwim ? Dryden, 


When lots are ſhuffled together, or a man Glindfold caſts a dye, 
what reaſon can he have to preſume, that he ſhall draw a white 


Kone rather than a black? South, 


The women will look into the ſtate of the nation with their own” 


eyes, and be no longer led blindfo/d by a male legiſlature, Addiſon. 
BuinpLy, adv. [from 6lind. | 
1. Without ſight. 


2. Implicitly ; without examination. 
The old king, after a long debate, 
By his imperious miſtreſs blindly led, 
Has given Cydaria to Orbellan's bed. Dryden. 
How ready zeal for intereſt and party, is to charge atheiſm on 
thoſe, who will not, without examining, ſubmit, and blindly ſwal- 


low their nonſenſe, | | Locke 
3. Without judgment or direction. | 
How teas, and earth, and air, and active flame, 
Fell through the mighty void z and, in their fall, 
Were blindly gather'd in this goodly ball. Dryden. 


Bui'npMan's Burr. 2. / A play in which ſome one 
is to have his eyes covered, and hunt out the reſt of 
the company. Bo 
Diſguis'd in all the maſk of night, 

We left our champion on his flight; 

At blindman's buff to grope his way, 

In equal fear of night and day. Hudibras. 

He imagines I ſhut my eyes again; but ſurely he fancies I play 
at blindman's buff with him; for he thinks 1 never have my eyes 
open. „ Sͤtilling. fleet. 

BLI“ NDNBSS. 1. . [from Blind, ] 4 

1. Want of ſight. ' 

I will ſmite every houſe of the people with blindngſs. 

2. Ignorance ; intellectual darkneſs, 

All the reit as born of ſavage brood, 

But with baſe thoughts, are into blindneſs led, 

And kept from looking on the lightſome day. 
Nor can we call it choice, when what we chuſe, 
Folly and blindneſs only could refuſe. Denham. 
Whenſoecver we would proceed beyond theſe ſimple ideas, we fall 
preſently into darkneſs and difficulties, and can diſcover nothing 
farther but our own blindneſs and ignorance, Locks 

Bui'NDNETTLE. 7. /. [ſcrofularia,) A plant. 


BLi'nvs1bs, n, /. [from blind and fide.} Weakneſs ; 
foible ; weak part. | 


He is too great a lover of himſelf; this is one of his blindſides ; 
the beſt of men, I fear, are not without them. | ift. 
BLI TN DWORM. . ,. [cecilia, from blind and worm. 
A ſmall viper, called likewiſe a low worm; believe 
not to be venomous. . ; 
You ſpotted ſnakes, with double tongue 
Thorny hedgehogs, be not ſeen ; 
Newts and blindwwerms, do no wrong; 
Come not near our fairy queen. Shakeſpeare. 
The greater ſlow worm, called alſo the blindworm, is commonly 
thought to be blind, becauſe of the littleneſs of his eyes. Grew. 


To BLINK. v. n. Lic len, Daniſh, ] 


1. To wink, or twinkle with the eyes. 
So politick, as if one eye 
Upon the other were a ſpy 3 
That, to trepan the one to think | 
The other blind, both ſtrove to blink. Hudibras. 
2. To ſee obſcurely. | 
What 's here! the it of a blinking ldeot, Shakyps 
Sweet and lovely wall, 
Shew me thy chink, to blink through with mine eyne, 
Shakeſpeare's Midſummer Night's Dream, 
His figure ſuch as might his ſoul proclaim 
One eye wes blinking, and one leg was lame. Pope. 
| BuriKkanDy 


Zech. 
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 Bii1"rn40M RK, ad), 


Bii'nKkAnd. 2 blink.) 
1. One that has bad eyes. 
2. Something twinkling, 

In ſome parts we ſee many glorious and eminent fars, In others 
ſew of any remarkable greatneſs, and in ſome none but blinkards, 
and obſcure ones. 

BLISS, „/ [bliype, Sax. from bliSapian, to rejoice.] 
1, The higheſt degree of happineſs ; bleſſedneſs ; feli- 
city : 2 uſed of the happinefs of bleſſed ſouls, 

A mighty Saviour hath witneſſed of himſelf, I am the way z the 
way that leadeth us from miſery Into bliſs, ; Hooker, 

Dim ſadneſs did not ſpare 
That time celeſtlal viſages z yet, mix'd 
Wich pity, W = their %. Milton, 
t 


All my redeem'd may dwell, in joy and bliſs, Milton. 
2. Felicity in general, 3 
Condition, circumſtance is not the thing z 

Bliſs de the ſame In ſubject or In king. Pope, 

Briest. adj, [from 5/7 and ul.] Full of joy; 
happy in the higheſt degree. 
| Yet (wimming in that ſea of MHV joy, 
He nought forgot. Fairy —_ 


The two ſaddeſt ingredients In hell, are deprivation of the %. 
ful viſion, and confuſion of face, Hammond. 
Reaping immortal fruits of joy and love, 
Uninterrupted Joy, unrival'd love, 
In blififul folltude, Milton. 
go peaceful ſhalt thou end thy %% / days, 
And ſeal thyſelf from life by flow decays, Pope, 


Firft In the fields I try the filvan ſtrains, 
Nor bluſh to ſport in Windſor's et plains. | Pope, 
Bii'vyvliy, adv. [from bli/gfut.) Happily. 
DIe runs, . /, [from ful. 
fulneſs of joy. | 
7% Br1i'v40M, v. nu. To caterwaul ; to be luſtful. Di. 
BLI'STER, . / [4/y/ter, Dutch. ] | 
1. A puſtule formed by raiſing the cuticle from the cu- 
tis, and filled with ſerous blood, 
In this ſtate the pallops, night by night, 
O'er ladies lips, who ftralt on kiffes dream, 
Which oft the angry Mab with lifters plagues, 
Becauſe thelr breaths with (weetmeats tainted are, Shakeſp. 
1 found a great 4% ler drawn by the garlick, but had it cut, 
which run a good deal of water, but filled again by next night, : 
eme. 


appineſs ; 


| | 7 
2. Any ſwelling made by the ſeparation of a film or 


ſkin from the other parts, 
Upon the leaves there 1ifeth a tumour like a þ/ifler, Bacon, 
To Bir. vn [from the noun.] 'To riſe in bliſ- 
ters, 
If I prove honeymouth, let my tongue 4% er, 
And never to my red-look'd anger be 


"The trumpet any more, Shakeſpeare, 
Embrace thy knees with loathing hands, 
Which 4% %, when they touch thee, Dryden, 


To Ber. v. 4. | 
1. Jo raiſe bliſters by ſome hurt, as by a burn, or rub- 
bing. 
C Look, here comes one, a gentlewoman of mine, 
Who falling in the flaws of her own youth, 
Hath er her report. | : 
2, 'To raiſe bliſters with a medical intention. 
1 bliflered the legs and thighs z but was too late he died how- 
ln . man. 
BLIYHE. . [bliSe, e Gay z alry 3 merry; 
Joyour (prig tly ; mirthful, 
6 have always one eye fixed upon the countenance of our ene- 
mies 4 and, according to the blirhe. or heavy aſpect thereof, our 
other vye ſheweth ſome other ſultable token either of diſlike or ap- 


8 baleſpeare. 


probation, Hooker, 
"Then gh not fo, but let them go, 
And be you blithe and bonny, $hakeſpeare. 
For that falr female troop thou ſaw'ſt, that ſeern'd 
Of goddeſſes, fo %% he, fo ſmooth, fo gay 3 
Yet empty of all good, Milton, 
Lo whom the wily adder, 4% he and glad 1 
Empreſs | the way Is ready, and not longs Milton, 
And the milkmald fingeth 4%t he, 
And the mower whets his ſeythe. Milton, 


Should he return, that troop o % be and bold, 

Precipitant In fear, would wing thelr Night. Pope, 
nir v, adv. [from Ave.] In a blithe manner, 
Bit THNKas, 1. J. [ from blithe.] The quality of 
Rt CHIOMENTKSS, _ blithe, 

from 6/iehe.) 
Froſty blafty deface 


The bMithſome year 1 trees of their Qhrivell'd fruits 
Are widow'd, Philips, 


To Bioat, v.. e from Se.]! To (well, or 
__ turgid with wind: it has «p, an intenſive par- 
U C 9. a : 


Gay ; cheerful, 


| His rude eflayy 
Encourage him, and 4% him wp with 2 ä 
"That he may get more bulk before he dies, Dryden, 
"The (rutting petticoat finooths all diftinAtions, levels the mo- 
ther with the daughter. 1 cannot but be troubled to fee fo many 
e ape Innocent virgins tet wp and waddling up and down 
Vo big-bellied women, Addifon, 
To rost. vin, To grow turgid, 
If x perfon of a firm conſtitution Aru to boat, from being 
warm grows cold, his Abtes grow weak, A butbnoe, 
ro, Swelled with intemperance; turgid, 
"The dat king: , wane ln 1 Hamlet, 
Boats, x / [from 4% f.] Turgidneſs ; Wel- 
ling ; tumour, 
Laffitude, lainefs, Klee, and Frorbutical (pots, are ſymp- 
wn of weak fibres, Het. 
Bio'nnka, 4. / [from %.] A word uſed in ſome 
counties for a bubble. 
There frimmeth alto in the foa a round Alimy ſubſtance, called a 


e, reputed noitume it the ith, Carew. 
rost. „%% [from %, or blobber, and lip.) A 
thick lip. | 


They make a wit of their infipid triend, 

Mis 4044+ ip4 and beetlebrows commend, Diode. 
Rro'ntirero. a.” Having ſwelled or thick 
Bio'wnkatieeco, ips. 

A MNibberbppot hell, toometh to be a king of mull}, Grew, 
Mills perton deformed to the higheſt degree 3 flat-nolcd, and 4b. 


. J. KFG. . 
BLOCK, . / (44, Dutch ! Wee, Fr. 8 
1. A heavy piece of timber, rather thick than long. 

2. A maſs of matter. : 
Nomer's apotheofis confifts of a groupe of figures, cut in the ſame 
et mardle, and rifing une above another, Ale. 
3+ A maſly body. 
Small causes are fue ent to make a man unesſy, when great 
ones are het in the way i tor want of 4 &ixt, he will tumble at a 
Men. Serif}, 


9 


Hakewill. | 5 


„ BI 
4. A rude piece of matter: in contempt. 


of the trunk of ſome tree, yet, after the ſkill of artificers to ſet forth 
ſuch a divine hach, it cannot one moment ſecure itſelf from being 
eaten by worms. Stilling fleet. 
The piece of wood on which hats are formed. Some 


old writers uſe 5/ock for the hat itſelf. 
He wears his faith but as the faſhion of his hat; it ever changes 
with the next block, ; Shakeſpeare. 

6. The wood on which criminals are beheaded. 

Some guard theſe traitors to the b/ock of death, | 
Treaſon's true bed, and yielder-up of breath. Shakeſpeare. 
At the inſtant of his death, having a long beard, after h s head 
was upon the block, he gently drew his beard aſide, and faid, this 


* 


hath not offended the 1 Bacon. 
| len drag him thence, . 
Even from the holy altar to the block, Dryden. 


7. An obſtruttion; a ſtop. a 
Can he ever dream, that the ſuffering for righteouſneſs ſake is 
our felicity, when he ſees us run ſo from it, that no crime is block 
enough in our way to ſtop our flight ? | Decay of Piety. 
8. A ſea term for a pully. | 3 
9. A blockhead ; a fellow remarkable for ſtupidity. 
The country is a deſert, where the good 
Galn'd inhabits not; born 's not underſtood 
There men become beaſts, and prone to all evils 3 
In cities, blocks. Donne, 
What tongueleſs blocks were they, would they not ſpeak ? 
Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
To BLOCK, v. a, [bloquer, Fr.] 
1. To ſhut up; to incloſe, ſo as to hinder egreſs ; to 
obſtruct. | 
The fates about them ſhould neither by encreaſe of dominion, 
nor by blocking of trade, have it in their power to hurt or annoy. 
Clarendon. 
They block the caſtle kept by Bertram; | 
But now they cry, down with the palace, fire it, Dryden. 
2. It has often «p, to note clauſure. | 
Recommend it to the governor of Abingdon, to ſend ſome troops 
to block it wp, from infeſting the great road. Clarendon. 
The abbot raiſes an army, and blocks up the town on the ſide that 
faces his dominions. Addiſon. 


Buock-youss. 1. , [from block and houſe.) A for- 
treſs built to obſtruct or block up a paſs, commonly 
to defend a harbour, 


Mis entrance js guarded with b/ock-bouſer, and that on the town's 
fide fortified with ordnance, Carew. 
Rocheſter water reacheth far within the land, and is under the 
protection of ſome block-bouſes, Raleigh, 
Block TiN. 1. /. from block and tin.) So the trade. 
men call that which is pure or unmixed, and yet un- 
wrought, | Boyle, 


BOCK ADR. . J . block.) A ſiege carried on by 
ſhutting up the place, 
The enemy was neceflitated wholly to abandon the Blockade of 


Ollvensa. Tatler. 
Round the goddeſs roll | 
Rroad hats and hoods, and caps, a ſable ſhoal; 
Thick, and more thick, the black blockade extends, Pope. 
To Block ADR. v. 4. [from the noun.] To ſhut up 


by obſtruction. 
Huge bales of Britiſh cloth head, the door, 
A hundred oxen at your levee roar, Pope, 


Bi0"cXHEAD. . /. from block and head.] A ſtupid 
fellow ; a dolt ; a man without parts, 
Your wit will not ſo ſoon out as another man's will; it is 


ſtrongly wedged up in a Head. Shakeſpeare, 
| We idly fit like ſtupid blockbeads, 
Our hands committed to our pockets. Hudibras, 
A blact bead rubs his ging rope ſkull, 
And thanks his ſtars he was not born a fool. Pope. 
|BLo"CxHraDED. adj. [from Siet] Stupid; dull. 
Says a blockbeaded boy, theſe are villainous creatures, L'Eſtr. 
Blo'CK18H. adj. {from bleck.) Stupid ; dull. 
ake a lott' » 

And, by decree, let blocki Kine draw 

The fort to fight with Hector. Shakeſpeare. 


Bro'cKisHtyY, adv, [from Blockiſh.) In a ſtupid 
manner, 3 


Bro'cKisuN Rss. . / [from blockiÞ.] Stupidity; dull- 


neſs. | 
Bio'Many. . / The firſt forge in the iron mills, 
through which the metal paſſes, after it has been firſt 
melted from the mine, | | Dia. 
Bio'nxer. »./. [I ſuppoſe for blanker.] 
Our blanket livery 's been all too ſad 
For thilke ſame ſeaſon, when all is yclad | 
With pleaſance, Spenſer, 
BLOOD. % [blob, Saxon, ] 
1. T8 red liquor that circulates in the bodies of ani- 
mals, 
But fleſh, with the life thereof, which is the d thereof, (hall 


you not eat. Geneſis. 
2. Child ; progeny. | 


We'll no more meet, no more ſce one another: 


Nut yet thou art my fleſh, my b/vod, my daughter, Shakeſp. 
3- Family ; kindred. | 
Ax many and as well born ed as thoſep 
Stand in his face, to contradiet his claim, Shateſpeare, 
Q! what an happineſs is it to find 
A friend of our own S had, a brother kind ! Waller. 


According to the common law of England, in adminiſtrations, 
the whole M0 is preferred to the half % cd. Hife. 


4. Defcent ; lineage. | 
Epithets of fAattery, deſerved by few of them; and not running 
in a H, like the perpetual gentlenets of the Ormond family, 


Dryden. 
5. Blood royal ; royal lineage. 
They will almoſt | 
Give us a prince o' tho bleed, a ſon of Priam, 
In change of him, Shakeſpeare, 


6, Birth; high extraction. 
am a gentleman of 4% and breeding. Shateſpeare, 
7. Murder ; violent death, 
It will have ii they ſay, bloat will have blood. Sbateſp. 
The voice of thy brother's crieth untv me from the en. 


Geneſix, iv. 
8. Life. enefir, iv. 10. 


houſe, upon his bed, ſhall 1 not therefore now require his bleed at 
your hand ? 2 Samwel, Iv. 11. 
9. For blood. Though his blood or life was at ſtake: a 
low phraſe, 
A crow lay battering upon a muſele, and could not, for bis 
Aired, break the ſhell to come at the fith, L'Kftrange. 
10. The carnal part of man. 
Fleſh and %% hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father 
which is in heaven, Matthew, Avi. 17. 


11. Temper of mind ; ſtate of the paſſious. 


When, by the help of wedges and beetles, an image is cleft out | 


When wicked men have ſlain a righteous perfon in his own | 


q 


q 
L 


| 


| 2. A crucl man; a murderer. 


BLO 


Will you, great fir, that glory blot, 
In cold bleed, which you gain'd in hot ? 
12. Hot ſpark ; man of fire. 
The news put divers young bloods into ſuch a fury, as the am. 
baſſadors were not, without peril, to be outraged. 
13. The juice of any thing. | 
He waſhed his garments in wine, and his clothes in the 4/94 af 
grapes. Genyſis, xlix, 11. 
To BLoop. v. a, [from the noun.] 
1. To ſtain with blood. 
Then all approach the ſlain with vaſt ſurpriſe, 
And, ſcarce ſecure, reach out their ſpears afar, 
And blood their points, to prove their partnerſhip in war, 


Dryden's Fable, 
He was blooded up to his elbows by a couple of Moors, whom he 


Hudibrai, 


Bacon, 


butchered with his own imperial hands. Addiſon, 
2. To enter; to enure to blood, as a hound. 
Fairer than faireſt, let none ever ſay, 1 
That ye were blooded in a yielded prey. Spenſer"s Sonners, 


3. To bleed, is ſometimes to let blood medically, 
4. To heat; to exaſperate, 

When the faculties intellectual are in vigour, not drenched, or, 
as it were, blooded by the affections. Bacon's Apophthegms, 

By this means, matters grew more exaſperate; the auxiliar 
forces of French and Engliſh were much Id, one againſt ano. 
ther. Bacon's Henry VII. 

BL00D-BOLTERED. adj. [from blood and Golter.] Blood 
ſprinkled. | 
The blood-bolter'd Banquo ſmiles upon me. Macbeth, 
Brood-HorT. adj, [from blood and hot.) Hot in the 
ſame degree with blood. 

A good piece of bread firſt to be eaten, will gain time to warm 
the beer b bot, which then he may drink ſafely. Locke, 

To BiooD-LET, v. #, [from blood and /er.] To bleed 
to open a vein medicinally. 

The chyle is not perfectly aſſimilated into blood, by its circula. 
tion through the lungs, as is known by experiments in blood-ler. 
tings Arbutbnot on Aliments, 

Br.00D-LETTER. . . [from — A phleboto. 
miſt; one that takes away blood medically. 

This miſchief, in aneuriſms, proceedeth from the ignorance of 
the b/ood-letter, who, not conſidering the errour committed in let. 
ting blood, binds up the arm careleſsly. Wiſeman, 

Br.00D-sTONE, #. / [hematites ; from blood and fone.) 
The name of a ſtone, 

There is a ſtone, which they call the b/oad-flone, which, worn, 

is thought to be good for them that bleed at the noſe; Which, no 

doubt, is by aſtriction, and cooling of the ſpirits, Bacon, 

The bleod-ftene is green, ſpotted with a bright blood red. 

| Woodward on Foſſils, 
BLooD-THIRSTY. adj. [from Blood and thirft.) Dei. 
rous to ſhed blood. 
And high advancing his blood-thirfly blade, 
Struck one of thoſe deformed heads, Fairy Queen. 

The image of God the blcod-thirfly have not; for God is cha- 
rity and mercy itſelf, Raleigb's Hiſtory, 

BLooD-VvEsSEL, #. /. [from blood and weſel.] A veſle 
x + opp by nature to the conveyance of the 
00d, 

The ſkins of the forehead were extremely tough and thick, and 
had not in them any blood-weſfel, that we were able to diſcover. 

| : Addiſon's SpeFatgr, 
Bio'oprLoOwER. nf. [hemanthus, Lat.] A plant. 
BLOODOGUITLTIN ESS. u. / — blood and guilty.] 
Murder; the crime of ſhedding blood. 
And were there rightful cauſe of difference, 
Yet were 't not better, fair it to accord, 
Than with bloodguiltineſs to heap offence, 
And mortal vengeance join to crime abhorr'd ? Fairy Queen, 
BLo'oryouND. n./. [from blood and hound.) A hound 
— follows by the ſcent, and ſeizes with great fierce- 
neis. 
Hear this, hear this, thou tribune of the people z 
Thou zealous, publick % band, hear and melt. Dryden, 
Where are theſe rav*ning blodbownds, that purſue 
In a full cry, gaping to ſwallow me? Southerne's Inn, Adult, 

A bloodbound will follow the track of the perſon he purſues, aud 
all hounds the particular game they have in chace. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
And though the villain 'ſcape a while, he feels 
Slow vengeance, like a b/oodbound, at his heels. . $roiſt, 


B1.0'oDILY. adv. 2 bloody.) With diſpoſition to 
ſhed blood; cruelly. 
I told the purſuivant, 
As too triumphing, how mine enemles 
To-day at Pomfret b/oodily were butcher' d. Shakeſp. R. III. 
This day the poet, bloodily inclin'd, 
Has made me die, full ſore againſt my mind. Dryden, 


Bio'onriness. 1. / [from bloody.] The ſtate of bein 
blood Zan : 


It will manifeſt itſelf by its bleedingſe 3 yet ſometimes the ſcull is 
ſo thin as not to admit of any, Sbarp' Surgoy, 


B1.0'001.885. adj. [from bleed.) 
1. Without blood ; dead, | 
He cheer'd my ſorrows, and, for ſums of gold, 


The bloodleſs carcaſt of my Hector ſold, Dryden's Zncid. 
2. Without ſlaughter. e 
War brings ruin where it ſhould amend ; 
But beauty, with a b/codleſs conqueſt, finds 
A welcome ſov'reignty in rudeſt minds. Muli. 


BTO OοSe HD. . // [from blood and Shu. \-\ 
1. 'The crime of blood, or murder. 

ö Full many miſchiefs follow cruel wrath; 

Abhorred bloodſhed, and tumultuous ſtrife, 

Unmanly murder, and unthrifty ſeath. 

All murders paſt do ſtand excus'd in this ; 
And this fo fole, and fo unmatchable, 
Shall prove a deadly b/oedfbed but a jeſt, 
Exampled by this heinous ſpectacle. Shakeſpeare's X. Fobr: 


Fairy Nec. 


A man, under the tranſports of a vehement tage, paſſes a diffe- 
rent judgment upon murder and bell, from what he does when 
his revenge is over, South» 


2. Slaughter ; waſte of life. 
o by him Cæſar got the victory, 
Through great bloodſbed, and many a ſad aflay, Fairy Ry" 
Of wars and b/codfhed, and of dire events, 
I could with greater certainty foretel, Dryden's Tyran. Love 
Buo'onsHkDDER. . / [from Tagged Murderer. 
He that taketh away his neighbour's living, ſlayeth him; and he 
that defraudeth the labourer of his hire, is a „ 
Ecelus, xxxive 23. 
Buo'opsnomT. adj. from blood and Ser.] Filled 
BToobs oT TEN. I with blood burſting from its pro- 
per veſſels. | | 
And that the winds their bellowing throats would try, 
When redd'ning clouds reflect his blodfbet eye. Cab. 
Bro'onrsUCKER, . / [from blood and ſucd.] 
1. A leech; a fly; any thing that ſucks blood. 


Go 


A = 2 damned &leodſuckers. Shakeſp, Rich, III 
The nobility cried out upon him, that he was a hcker, a 
murderers and a parflelif. 
| BLo'opwiTe 2 % A fine anciently paid as a compen- 
ſation for _ . A lane PTY 
Bro'opwOR . fo . 
Buo0'oDY- adj. [ blood. ] 


ined wi 5 4 | ; * 
1 — murderous : applied either to men or facts. 


martial. exerciſes, without blood, ſhe made them] | | 
ey” nf Es Sidney. | Blot-mot thy innocence with guiltteſs blood, — Rowe, 
P*Falſe of heart, light of ear, bloody of hand, Shakeſp. King Lear. | 5. To darken. | acai 
I grant him deed, 1 He ſung how earth hots the moon's gilded wane, 
Luxurious, avaricious, falſe, deceitful. = Sbabeſp. Macbeth. Whilſt fooliſh men beat ſounding braſs in vain, Cooley. 
Thou $kodier villain, l Bror. x. / [from the verb. JL END 
Than terms can.give thee out. | K 74 Macbeth.\ 1. An obliteration of ſomething written. | 
Alas ! why gnaw won your" ＋ ph Let flames on {ove unlucky papers preyz _ „ 
Some bloody patſion; x muy Ih * / Your wars, your loves, your praiſeg, be forgot, „„ 
Theſe 2 i 2 A hope, Peng Othetl And make of all an univerſal blot, yds Juvenal. 
They do not po The bloody fact | 2. A blur; a ſpot upon paper, 
Will be aveng'd; anf th' other's taith approv'd 3. A ſpot in reputation; a ſtain; a diſgrace 3 A re. 
Loſe no rewardz here thou ſee him die, proach, 8 | 
Rolling in duſt and gore. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. Make known, | 
The bleodieft vengeance which the could purſue, g It is no vicious blot, murder, or foulneſs, woken | 
Would de a triſle to my loſs of you. 's Indian Emp. That hath depriv'd me. . _ Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Praud Nirurdd firſt the bloody chace began, A lie is a foul b/or in a man; yet it is continually in the mouth 
A mighty hunter, and his prey was man. Pope's . Foreſt. | of the untaught. ab „XX. 24. 
Brooby-rLUx. 4. /. The dyſentery; a diſeaſe in] A diſappointed hope, a blee of honour, a ſtrain of conſtience, 


which the excrements are mixed with blood, | 
Cold, by retarding the motion of the blood, and ſupprefling per- 


ſpiratian, produces giddineſs, ſleepineſs, pains in the bowely, looſe. | 
Ds body 


fluxes, Arbutbnet on Air. | 
BLOOD Y-MIM DED. adj, [from bloody and mind.] Cruel; 
inclined to bloodſtied. 


I think you'll -make. me mad 2 truth has been at my tongue's, 
end this half hour, and I have not the power to bring at out, for 
fear of this bloody-minded colonel. _ en's 8 Friar, 

BLOOM. *. /» blum,' Germ. oem, utch. ; 
1. A bloſſom ; the flower which oe the frui 
How nature paints her colours, how the bee : 
| Sits on her bloom, extracting liquid ſweet. Paradiſe Loft. 
zn td ke a ny 02 | 
The Ng a y wy 5 
of apening blooms was ev ry bough, en 
= Sad Ho yorter woodbine bow'rs; "Ou 
The turf with rural dainties ſhall be crown'd, 


While opening blooms diffuſe their ſweets around. » Pope, 


2, The ate of immaturity ; the ſtate of any thing 


improving, and ripening to higher perfection. 
: Wet no queen, did - wy beauty weigh, 
outh.in-blcom, your age in its decay. Dryden's Aurengx. 
grapes newly ga-- 


M 
3. The blue colour upon plums and 
thered. 
4. In che iron works.] A piece of iron wrought into 
a maſs, two feet 1 
To BLOOM, v. 4. [ rom the noun.] 
1. To bring or yield bloſſoms. 
The rod of Aaron for the houſe of Levi was budded, and brought 
forth bude, and bed bloſioms, and yielded almonds. ; 


' * Numbers, XVii. 8. 
It is a common experience, that if you db not pull off fome bloſ- 


ſons the firſt time a tree $/comerh, it will bloſſom itfelf to death, 


| Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

2. To produce, as bloſſoms. | 
Rites and now ſuperſtitious, when the ſtrength of vir- 
tuous, devout, or charitable affection b/comed them, no man could 
zuſtly have condemned as evil. a f Hooker, 
3. To be in a ſtate of youth and improvement. 


Beauty, frail flowir, that —. ran fears, 
Blooms in thy colours for a thouſand years. Pope's Epiſtles. 
© gone hlefs'd with every bhoming grace | 1 
With equal Reps the paths of glory trace. Pope's 04%. 
Broouv. adj. [from bloom.) Full of blooms ; flow- 
ery . 
O U e! that on yon bloomy 
_ Warb page. Baton mg Bop hop Milton, 
arting ſpring could only Ray to ſhed 
Her any denies on the genial bed, 
But left the manly ſummer in her ſtead. Dryden. 
Hear how the birds, on ev'ry bloomy ſpray, 
With joyous muſick wake the — * day. bir 
BLOKE. 3. [from blow.) Act of blowing; . 
an expreſſive word, but not uſed. 
Out ruſht, with an unmeaſur'd roar, 
Thoſe two winds, tumbling clouds in heaps z uſhers to either's 
blore, | man's Iliad. | 
BLO'SSOM. #. /. [bloyme, Sax.) The flower that 


| on any plant, previous to the ſeed or fruit. 

e generally call thoſe flowers blem, which are 

not much r 
of ſame following production. 

Cold news for me: 

Thus are my bloſſoms blaſted in the bud, 


And caterpillars eat my leaves away. Sbaleſp. Hen. IV. 
Merrily, merrily, ſhall I live — bp 


| _ Underthe 5% at hangs on the bough. Shak 

The pulling off many of the bib of a fruit tree, doth make 

the whe "ono Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
5 


years your cenſure you would ſuit, 
Not blaſt the 4 z but expect 45 fruit. ? Dryden. 


To BLo's80M, v. n. [from the ] To put forth 
[ noun.] To pu 


8. 
This is the ſtate of man : to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of z ee e Iles, 
And bears his bluſhing thick upon him. 
: Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
Although the fig-tree ſhall not % m, neither ſhall fruit be in the 
vines, yet will I rejoice in the Lord. Habb. iii. 17. 


want of rain, at bloſſoming time, often occaſions the drop- 
ping off of the bloſſoms, — ſap. Aer dms. 


To BLOT. v. a. [from blottir, Fr. to hide. ] 
1. To obliterate ; to make writing inviſible by cover- 
ing it with ink. | | 
| You that are king 
Have caus'd him, by new act of arliament, 
To blot out me, and put his own fon in. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
Ev'n copious Dryden wanted, or forgot, 
he laſt and greateſt art, the art to bot. Ons 
Gr man of the moſt underſtanding will find it impoſſible to make 
b e beſt uſe of it, while he writes in conſtraint, perpetually ſoften- 
ng. correcting, or blotting out expreſſions, Swift. 
8. To efface; to eraſe, 


O Bertram, oh no more m PR but brother ! 
One att like this bloes out a thouſand crimes, 
3 _ ideas, 
re 
fule, — ute, nor 


Dryden. 
offered to the mind, the underſtanding can 
alter, nor bt out, than a mirrour can re- 


3. To make black ſpots on a paper ; to blur, 


egarded in themſelves, but as a token| 
I. To breathe. 


7. 2 


1 

| B L o 
Heads .overful of tnatter, be Jiles peng overfull of ink, 
will ſooner blot, than malce any fair letter. 
AN" O ſweet Portia ! 5 ; 


which 


% 


Shoukeſp. Taming of the Shrew. 
\ N virtues did defame; | 
* blackneſs blotted thy unblemiſh'd name. 

For mercy's ſake reſtrain thy hand, 


Aſcham. | 


Dryden's s. 


5 LU 


3. To fell; to puff into lire, wo > 


No blomn ambition doth our arms incite;  - 
But love, dear love and our ag d father's right. 


King Leun 


ed | 4. To form into ſhape by the breath. | 


bubbles, that boys ſometimes b/ow with water; to whic 
ſoap hath given à tenacity. Bey. 
5. To bund an inſtrument of wind muſick, _ 
Blew the trumpet. among the nations. Feremiahz 
Where the bright ſeraphim, in burning row, q 
Their loud uplifted angel trumpets b/oxv, Milton. 
the breath, | 
Fo r the wall, | 
| And Dick the herd blows bis nail, | 
4 bk And Tom bears logs into the hall, ee e 
And milk comes frozen home in pail. Shakeſpeare. 


6. To warm wi 


S þ- 


an unfortunate love, will ſerve the turn. 
4. [At backgammon.] When a 
to be taken up; whence, 2 bit a blat, 
He is too great. a maſter of his art, to make u blot which m 
ſo eaſily be hit, Dryden's Deflication to Aincid. 


ſkin, 


Spots and Blotcbes, of ſeveral colours and figures, ſtraggling over 


the body ; ſome are red, others yellow, or black. 
To Brorz. v. a. To ſmoke, or dry by 
as bloted herrings, or red herrings. 
BLOW. N. h b owe, Dutch. ] 
1. The act of ſtriking, 
2. A ſtroke, | 
A moſt poor man, made tame to fortune's Hebt, 
Who, by the art of known and feeling ſorrows, | 
Am pregnant to good pity. ' © Shakeſpeare's King Laar. 
ARE: A woman's tongue, „ 
That gives not half ſo great a hee to th ear, a 
As will a cheſtuut. Shak 's Taming of the Shrew. 
ords of great contempt commonly finding a return of equal 


H, Y 
the fnoks 3 


3. The fatal ſtroke; the ſtroke of death. ; 

' AGuage your thirſt of blood, and rike the blow, Dryden. 

4 An a& of hoſtility: Slows are uſed for combat er 
war 


Be moſt abated captives to ſome nation 
That won you without blows. | 
Unarm'd If I ould go, 
What hope of mercy from this dreadful ſoe, 


Shakeſpeare. 


But woman-like to fall, and fall without a bfow'P Pepe. 
'5. A ſudden calamity ; an unexpected evil. 
People is broken with a grievous blow, Fieremiab. 
To all but thee in fits he ſeem'd to go, Ba. 
And 'twas my miniſtry to deal the blow, Parnel. 
6. A ſingle action; a ſudden event. | 

Every year they gain a victory, anda town; but if they are once 

defeated, they loſe a province at a blow. b Dryden 

7. The act of a fly, by which ſhe lodges in fleſh, 

I much fear, leſt with the $/owvs of flies 

His braſs«inflited wounds are fill'd. Ch t Thiad, 


To Blow, v. u. pret. blew; particip. pail, blown, | 


[blapan, Sax.] 
1. To make a current of air. 
At His fight the mountains are ſhaken, and at his will the ſouth 
wind blozweth, Keclus. xliii. 16. 
Fruits, for lo | 
a dry day, towards noon, and when the wind bloweth not ſouth ; 
and when the moon is in decreaſe. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
By the fragrant winds that bloxw 
O'er th' Elyſian flow'rs, | : Pope's St. Cecilia, 
2. This word is afed ſometimes im y with it. 


It blew a terrible tempeſt at ſea once, and there was one ſeaman 
praying. L' Eftrange. 

| f it blows a happy gale, we muſt ſet up all our ſails ; though it 
ſometimes happens that our natural heat is more powerful than 
our care and correQneſs, Dryden 


3. To pant; to puff; to be breathleſs, 


9 


Each aking nerve refuſe the lance to throw, 
And each ſpent courſer at the chariot blow. 


Here 's Mrs. Page at the door, ſweating and blowing, and look- | 
Shakeſpeare. 


Says the ſatyr, if you have gotten a trick of 
cold out of the ſame mouth, I've e'en done with ye. L'Eftrange. 
5. To ſound with being blown, 

Nor with leſs dread the loud 
Ethereal t from on high gan blow. 
There let the prating organ blow 
To the full-voic d quire below, _ 
6. To ſound, or play muſically by wind, 
The prieſts ſhall b/ow with the trumpet, Jaſbua 
When ye bit an alarm, then the camps that lie on the caſt parts 
ſhall go forward, : Numbers 
7. To blow over, To paſs away without effect. 
Storms, though they biete over divers times, yet may fall at laſt, * 


Milton, 


; Bacon's Eſſays. 
When the ſtorm is blown over, 4 
How bleſt is the ſwain, 
Who begins to diſcover 
An end of his pain. Granville. 


But thoſe clouds being now happily %u over, and our ſun 

clearly ſhining out again, I have recovered the relapſe. Denham. 

8, To blow up, To fly into the air by the force of 
gunpowder. 


On the next day, ſome of the enemy's magazines b/exv up z and 


To Brow. vv. a. 


1, To drive by the force of the wind: with a 
to fix the meaning. 
Though you untie the winds, 
Though bladed corn be lodg'd, and trees blown 
Though caſtles topple on their warders heads. 
Fair daughter, he away thoſe miſts and clouds, 
And let thy eyes ſhine forth in their full luſtre. = Denbamr. 
Theſe primitive heirs of the chriſtian church could not ſo eafl 
blow «ff the doctrine of paſlive obedience. 
2. To inflame with wind, 
I have created the ſmith that bloweth the coals, 


particle 


Iſaiah. 
2 


| A fire not vito ſhall conſume him- 


4. 


Temple. 
gs es 


Brorch. 1. /. [from blot.]. A ſpot or puſtule upon the 


4. 


ſcorn, biotos were faſtened upon the moſt pragmatioal of the ctew, 
2 Clarendon 


keeping, gather before they are full ripe, And in | 


Pepe. 
ing hot and | 


it is thought they were deſtroyed on purpoſe by ſome Abel Boſs | 


. 


7. To ſpread by report 5 
7 5 t never was there man; of his degree, 
So much eſteem'd; ſo well beloy'd; as he i 
So gentle of condition was he known, w 
That through the court his courteſy was blown, 
8. To blow out, To extinguiſh by wind or the 
| Your breath firſt kindled the dead coal of war, 
And brought in matter that ſhould feed this fire : 
And now tis far too hüge to be b/orok due 
Wich that ſame weak. wind which enkindled it. Shakeſpeare, 
Moon, lip behind ſome eldud, ſome tempeſt riſe, 
And blotv 
To blow 


h Dryden 
breath. 


5 all the ftars chat Tight'the les. Dryden. 
9. + To raiſe or ſwell with breath, 
A plague of fighing and grief! it Blots a man uþ Ike a blad- 
der. wes Shakeſpeare 
Before we had exhauſted the receiver, the bladder appeared as 
full as if blown ap wich a 1 ; Beyle. 
I1t was my breath chat Ghee this tetupeſt M 
8 Upon your ſtubborn uſage of the pope. Shake 


An empty bladder gravitates'no more than when 


Blown ups but 
ſomewhat leſs; yet deſcends 


more eaſily, decauſe with leſs reſiſt- 
Serre. 


1 


of 
- _— 


10. To blow wp: To inflate with pride. 


Blown up with the conceit of his merit, he did not think he had 
received cbr” from the king Bacons 
11. To:blow up. To Kindle. 
| His preſence ſoon tos up th! unKindly fight, _ 
And his loud guns ſpeak thick like angry men. Dryden, 
12. To move by 4 Mater. os Hp e 
| .__ When the mind finds herſelf very much inflamed with devo- 


tion, the is too much inclined to think that it is blown with 
ſomething divine within herſelit. on. 
13. To blow up. To burſt with gunpowder; to raiſe 
| ulty, the urs 5 | 2 
The captains hoping, by a mine, to gain the city, approached 
with ſoldiers ready to enter upon blowing up of the No | 
Knolles's Hiſtory 4 the Turks. 
Their chief blown up in air, not waves expir d, | 
To which his pride preſum'd to give the laws Dryden. 

Not far from the ſaid well, blowing up a rock, he formerly ob- 
ſerved ſome of theſe. | 


ö ſe, ; Woodward. 
14. To infeR with the eggs of flies, I know not how 
this fenſe belongs to the word, Mm 
| | I would no more endure 
— Leg a than * would ſuffer 3 
fly blow my mou Shakeſpeare 
Rather . Nituo mud „ * 
Lay me ſtark naked, and let the water- flies , 
Bloxy me into abborring Sbaleſpearei 


15. To blow upon, To make ſtale. he”. 
I am wonderfully pleaſed, when I meet with any pafſage in an 

old Greek or Latin author, that is not blows upon, and which I 

| have never met with in any quotation, Addiſens 


He will whiſper an intrigue chat is not yet &/oron upon by cotn= 
mon fame. | 1 


F Addiſon, 
'To BLow. v. u. [blopan, Saxon.] To bloom; to bloſs 


1 


ſom. _ 
. We loſe the prime, to mark how ſpring = 
Our tended plants, how blows the eltron grove, 
What drops the myrrh, and what the balmy reed. Milton, 


SEE. This royal fair | 
Shall, when the bloſſom of her beduty s blown, 
See her great brother on the Britiſh throne. Walters 


& 2 Ar Tay wy ber 7 meadow bl, 
2 r daiſy that beſide her grows. * G 
; For thee Idume' ſpicy foreſts %, We 
1 And ſeeds of gold in Ophir's mountains glow. a 0 
BTOWER. =. / [from blow.) A meltex of tin. | 
Add his care and coſt in buying wood, and in fetching the ſame 
to the blowing-houſe, together W three 


th the blowers" two or 
months extreme and increaſing labour. | Carew. 
Blown, The participle of blow. 
All the ſparks of virtue, which nature had kindled in them, 
were ſo blown to 2 their uttermoſt heat, that juſtly it may 
be affirmed, they inflamed the affections of all that knew them. 


5 Sidn 
The trumpets ſſeep while cheerful horns are blown, * 
- And arms employ'd on birds and beaſts alone, 
BO 


pin. 


ope 


P 
POINT. 3. / A child's play, perhaps like 705 


\ Shortly boys ſhall not play 
At ſpancounter-or 6/oropointy but ſhall pay 
Toll to ſome courtier, | Donne. 
Browru. 1. . [from blow:] Bloom, or bloſſom. | 
Ambition and covetouſneſs being but green, and newly grown 
up, the ſeeds and effects were as yet but potential, and in the ht 
* | 


Biowzs. 1. /, A ruddy fat-faced wench. | 
3 adj. [from blowxe,] Sun burnt; high co- 
loured. ' | | 
BLU'BBER. . / [See Brop.] The part of a whale 

that contains the oil, | . „ 
To Blu'BEER. v. . [from the noun.] To weep in 
ſuch a manner as to ſwell the cheeks. 8 


Even ſo lies ſhe 
Blubb' ring and weeping, weeping 


( 


and blubb ring. 
Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 
A thief came to a boy that was b/ubbering by the fide of a well, 
and aſked what he eried for: | L'Eftrange« 
Soon as Glumdalclitch miſs'd her pleating care, | 
She wept, the blubber'd, and the tore her hair. Swift, 
To BLu'BBRR, v. a: To ſwell the cheeks with weep- 
ing. f 
air ſtreams repreſent 
cute your ſtay. . 
The wild wood gods, atrived in the place, 
There find the virgin doleful, deſolate, | 
With ruffled raiment, and fair b/ubber'd faces 
As her outrageous foe had left her late. Fairy Qyced. 
Tir'd with the ſearch, not finding what ſhe ſeeks, 
With cruel blows ſhe pounds her blubber'd cheeks, Dryden. 
BL v“ III ED. pariicip. adj, [from To blubbrr.) Swell- 
ed; bigs applied commonly to the lip. 
p Thou fing with him, thou booby ! never pi 
BLu'pcrov. . / A ſhort ſtick, with one end loaded, 


unto me my blubbered face; let tears pro- 
ny 


- uſed as an offenſive weapon. | 
[A - BLUE. 


BLU 


BLUE, adj. [blzp, Sax. b/w, Fr.] One of the ſeven 
original colours, 
There 's gold, and here 
My blugft veins to kiſs y a hand that kings 
Have lipt and trombled kiſſing. Shakeſpeare. 
Where fires thou find'ſt unrak'd, and hearths unſwept, 
There pinch the maids as blue as bilberry+ Sbaleſpeore. 
O coward conſtience, how doſt thou aMi me 
The lights burn „e. Is It not dead midnight? 
Cold fearful drops ſtand on my trembling fleſh, Shakeſpeare, 
Why does one climate and one foil endue 
The blutking ppey with a crimſon hue, 
Yet leave the lily pale, and tinge the violet blue P Prior, 
There was ſcarce any other colour ſenſible beſides red and blue; 
only the blues, and principally the ſecond blue, inclined a little to 
green, | Newton, 
BLu"ynoTTLE, n, { [+ anut; from blue and bottle.) 
1. A flower of the bell ſhape ; a ſpecies of borrleflower, 
I you put dlucbottler, or other blue flowers, into an ant-hill, 
they will be tained with red 1 becauſe the ants thruſt their Rings, 
and Ini into them thelt Ringing liquor, Ray. 
2, A fly with u large blue belly. 
Say, fire of inſets, mighty Sol, 
A fly upon the chariot pole 
Cries out, What hehe tie alive ; 
| Did ever with ſuch fury drive ? Prior, 
Btux-tyY8Dp. adj, [from zus and gye.] Having blue 
eyes, 
| Riſe, then, fair b/ue-eycd maid, riſe and diſcover 
Th ſilver brow, and meet thy golden lover. Craſhaw. 
Nor to the temple was the gone, to move 
With prayers the d/ue-eyed progeny of Jove. Dryden, 
4 Ab. adj. [from blue and hair.) Having 
ue 


This place, f 
The greateſt and the beſt of all the main, 
He quarters to his 4% e- Hurd deities. Milton, 
Brv's1y, adv. [from blue.) With a blue colour, 
This '(quire he dropp'd his pen full ſoon, 
While as the light burnt bluely, . $wiſt, 


Buss. u. / [from blue.) The quality of being | 


blue. 


In a moment our liquor may be deprived'of its bivengſs, and te- 


ftored to it again, by the aftuſion of a few drops of Hquors. 
Boyle on Colours, 
Burr. ad), Big ſurly ; bluſtering. 
Like thoſe whom ſtature did to crowns prefer, 
Back-brow'd and %. Nike Homer's Jupiter, 
Bt v"141, adj, * blue, 
Aide fleoves an 


Dryden. 
Blue in a ſmall degree. 
(kirts, round underborne with a bluiſh tinſel, 
| Shateſpeare, 
At laſt, as far as 1 could caft my eyes 
Upon the ſea, ſomewhat, methought, did rife 


Like %% miſts, Dryden, 

Here, in full light, the ruſſpt plains extend; 

There, wrapt in clouds, the 4% % hills aſcend. Pope. 

Br u'tonnnis, u. / [from blue.] A ſmall degree of 


blue colour, 
1 could make, with crude copper, a folutlon without the 
bluifhneſa that is wont to accompany Its vulgar ſolutions, Boyle. 
7% BLUNDER. v. . [blunderen, Dutch; perhaps 
from blind. : 
1. To miſtake groſvly ; to err very widely ; to miſtake 
ſtupidly, It 1s a word implying contempt. 
It is one thing to forget matter of fact, and another to blunder 
L. Eftrange, 


upon the reafon of it, 
hoe grandees and glants In knowledge, who laughed at all 
beſides themſelves, as barharous and Infignificanty yet % dere, and 
Quambled, about their principal concern. South, 
2, Jo flounder ; to ſtumble. 
He who now to ſenſe, now nonſenſe leaning, 
Rs Means not, but blunders round about a meaning. 
7 Buv'u DEA. v. a. To mix fooliſhly or blindly. 
Ho ſeems to underſtand no difference between titles of reſpe&t 
and actes of worſhip 4 between expreſſions of eſteem and devotion z 
between religious and civil worſhip i for he blunders and confounds 
all theſe together 4 and whatever proves one, he thinks, proves all 
the reſt, 5 Seilling fleet, 
Brv'npir, „. / [from the verb.] A groſs or ſhame- 
ful miſtake, 
It was the advice of Schomberg to an hiſtorian, that he ould 
avoid belng particular In the drawing up of an army, and other 
elreunſtances In the day of battle for that he had obſerved notu- 


rows Anden and abſurdities committed by writers not converſant 
bn the art of war, | Aldifon, 


It e our own Ignorance that makes us charge thoſe works of the | 


Almighty as detects or blunders, as Wt-contrived or made. Herb. 

Rivinornuves, „ / [from Slander.) A gun that is 
charged with many bullets, ſo that, without any ex- 
net aim, there is a chance of hitting the mark. 


"There are Aunderbuffr In every hoop-hole, that go off of their 
own accord at the ſqueaking of a Adle, F Dryden, 


RAivinouku, . % [from Sunder.) A man apt to 
commit blunders z a blockhead. | 


Another fort of judges will decide in favour of an author, or | 


will pronounce him a mere Aanderer, according to the company 
they have kept, IM 


RUND. „„ / [from Gander and bead,] A 
Qupid fellow, 


At the rate of this thick (culled biynderbead, every plow-Jobber | 


hall take wpon him to read upon divinit 


BLUNT. yt [ etymology ancentaln,] 

1. Dull on the edge or point 3 not ſharp. | 
To to that beauty, which can give an edge to the Aunty 
Mut, Sidns 0 
I the Iron be est, and he do not wet the edge, then mult he 

put te more Ntength. Feld. 

. Dull in ranting 1 not quick, 

Valentine being gone, I'll quickly crofe, 
By forme fly trick, Sant T Burlo“ aul proceedings Shatep. 
3. 22 not delicate ; not civil. | 


head, a grave divine, Was of 4 et fioleal nature. One 
day the queen ha 


J. Ktrange, 


to lay, Ike thee the better, becauſe 


thou ee wamarried, He anfvered, Madain, | like you the 
works, Macon, 
"The mayer of the town came to (else them in à et manner, 


alleging 4 warrant i top them. 
"Vis wot enough your countel Mil be true 
Aunt truths wore mitthiet than nice Falfehoods do Pee. 

4. Abrupt i not elegant, 

Le ue two many cireumftances, ere one come is the matter, 1x 
wearifome 4 is wie wane at all, by dine, _ 
5. Hard to penetrate, This uſe is improper. | 
| And ty heart hardened and are th new Imprettions z it will 
te are receive or retain affections of yetterday, Pope, 
To Rune, [from the noun. ] 


Wetter, 


1, To dull the or point. 
d ehen waining moon: too near the tun, 
And dirt heit en on the wig of Gaye Dryden, 
Karthy Umbe and groth alla 
| Diva not the beam of 8e u and ge off toys Prydev. 


5 g 


He had ſuch things to urge againſt our marriage, 
As, now declar'd, —— blunt my ſword in battle, 


And daſtardize my courage, : Dryden. 
2. To repreſs or weaken any appetite, deſire, or 
power of the mind. 
Blunt not 1* love 3 | 
Nor loſe the good advantage of his grace, | 
By ſeeming 4— : Shakeſpeare. 


Buu'nTLY. adv. [from blunt.) 
1. In a blunt manner ; without ſharpneſs. 


2. Coarſely ; plainly ; roughly. 


1 can keep honeſt counſels, marr a curious tale in telling it, and 


deliver a pf Mage bluntly. Shakeſpeare, 
22 N 3 blood, 
Who to his wife, before the time aſſign'd 

' For childbirth came, thus bluntly ſpoke his mind. Dryden. 

Buu'nTNus8. #, J. [from blunt.) 

1. Want of edge or point ; dulneſs ; obtuſeneſs ; want 

of * — | 
e crafty boy, that had full oft eſſay d 


To pierce my ſtubborn and reſiſting breaſt, 
But ſtill the b/untneſs of his darts betray'd. Suelling. 
2, Coarſeneſs ; roughneſs of manners ; rude ſincerity. 
His filence grew wit, his bluntneſs integrity, his beaſtly ignorance 
virtuous ſimplicity. — Sidney. 
Manage diſputes with civility z whence ſome readers will be al- 
ited to diſcern a difference betwixt bluntnefs of ſpeech and ſtrength 
of reaſon. Beyle, 

Falſe friends, his deadlieſt foes, could find no way, 
But ſhows of honeſt b/unrneſs to betray, Dryden. 
Dr u' TWIT TED. adj, [from blunt and awit.] Dull; 
ſtupid, Wh 


Bluntauitted lord, ignoble in demeanour, Shakeſpeare. 


| BLUR. . / [borra, Span. a blot, Skinner,] A lot ; 


a ſtain ; a ſpot. 
Man, once fallen, was nothing but a great hr; a total univerſal 
pollution. Seutb. 
To Brun. v. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To blot z to obſcure ; without quite effacing. 
Such an act, 
That hrt the grace and bluſh of modeſty, 
Calls virtue hypocrite. 
| Long is it ſince I ſaw him; 

But time hath nothing 5/urr'd thoſe lines of favour, 
Which then he wore. Shakeſpeare. 
Concetning innate principles, I defire theſe men to ſay, whether 
they can, or cannot, by education and cuſtom, be blurred and 


Sbaleſpeare. 


blotted out? Locke, 
2. To blot; to ſtain; to ſully, 

Sarcaſms may eclipſe thine own, ; | 

But cannot blur my loſt renown, Hudibras. 


To Biukr. v. 4. [without etymology.) To ſpeak 
inadvertently; to let fly without thinking : com- 
monly with owt intenſive. 

Others caft out bloody and deadly ſpeeches at random; and ean- 
not hold, but %7t out, thoſe words, which afterwards they are 
forced to eat. | Hakewll, 


thus Hurt out. Government of the Tongue, 
They bluſh if they Hurt out, ere well aware, 
A ſwan is white, or Queenſbury la fair, 
To BLUSH. v. u. [% en, Dutch:] 
1. To betray ſhame, or confuſion, 
the cheek or forehead. 
I have mark'd 
A thouſand b/uſbing apparitions 
To ſtart into her face ; a thouſand innocent ſhames, 
In angel whiteneſs, bear away theſe bluſhes. Shakeſpeare, 
I will go waſhi 
And, when my face is fair, you ſhall perceive 
Whether 1 4% b or no. 8 Shakeſpeare, 
All theſe things are graceful in a friend's mouth, which are 
bluſhing in a man's own. Bacon. 
hame cauſeth blufding 3 bluſhing is the reſort of the blood to the 
face z although % bing will be ſeen in the whole breaſt, yet that 


Young. 
by a red colour on 


le but In paſlage to the face. Bacon, 
Nluſb then, but b/ub for your deſtructive ſilence, 
That tears your foul. ; Smith. 


2, To carry a red colour, or any ſoft and bright colour. 
To-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope j to-morrow bloſſoms, 
And bears his blufbing honours thick upon him. Shakeſpeare, 
But here the roſes 6% fo rare, 
Here the mornings ſmile fo fair, 
As if neither cloud, nor wind, 
But would be courteous, would be kind. 
Along thoſe % bing borders, bright with dew, 
3. It has at before the cauſe of ſhame, 
He whin'd, and roar'd away your victory, 
That pages %% d at him wud men of heart 
Look'd wond'ring at each other. 


Craſbatu. 
T bom/on, 


N hakeſpeare. 


You have not yet loſt all your natural modeſty, but %% ar your 
vices, | Calamy's Sermons, 


To Bl usn, v. a. To make red. Not uſed, 
Pale and bloodleſs, | 
Being all deſcended to the lab'ring heart, 
Which with the heart there cools, and ne'er returneth 
To b/ufb and beautify the cheek again. 
Bi usn. . / [from the verb. 


ſuſion. 
The virgin's wiſh, without her fears, impart 
Excuſe the buſh, and pour out all the heart, 
2. A red or purple colour, 


3- Sudden appearance: a ſignifieation that ſeems bar- 
barous, yet uſed by good writers. | 

All purely identical propoſitions, obviouſly, and at firſt bluſb, 

appear to contain no certain inſtructlon in them, ockes 


mo v. adj, [from bluſh.) Having the colour of a 
uſh, 


Bloſſoms of trees, that are white, are commonly inodorate ; 
thoſe of apples, crabs, peaches, are bluſby, and ſmell (weet, Bacon, 
S$tratonica pars, moved a i colour in his face; but de- 
ferting him, he relapled into paleneis and languor. - 
| Harvey en Conſumptions. 
To BLU'STER. v. ». [ſuppoſed from 1 
1. To roar as a ſtorm; to be violent and loud. 
Earth his uncouth mother was, 
And dit ring ZEolus his boaſted fire, 
So now he ſtorms with many à ſturdy ſtoute 3 
So now his d/xft'ring blaſt each coalt doth ſcour, S 
2. To bully; topuff; to ſwagger ; to be tumultuous. 
i My __ = big to ag this, lays a RY fellow z I'll de- 
roy m . ry lays the ntleman ö 
hs Fo, to the ws. N 1 
Eicher he muſt fink to a dowaright confeſſion, or muſt Ruff and 
W * till perhaps he raiſe a counter - orm. Govern. of the Tongue. 
irgil had the myjeſty of a lawful prince, and Statius only the 
u of a tyrant, Dryden. 
There let him reign the jailor of the wind ; 
With hoarte commands his breathing futjeRs call, 


Pope. 


Spenſer . 


Aud boaſt and biyfer in his empty hall, 


They had ſome belief of a Deity, which they, upon ſurprizal, | 


Shakeſpeare. 
1. The colour in the cheeks, raiſed by ſhame or con-] 


IL Eftr ange. | 


B OA 


1BLv'sT2R: 1. / [from the verb.] 


1. Roar of ſtorms ; tempeſt. 
The ſkies look grimly, 
And threaten preſent blufters, 
| To the winds they ſet 
Their corners ; When with buſter to confound 
Sea, air, and ſhore, | ; 
2. Noiſe ; tumult. 
So, by the brazen trumpet's blufter, 
Troops of all tongues aud nations muſter, 
3. Turbulence ; fury. 
| Spare thy Athenian cradle, and thoſe kin, 
Which in the blufter of thy wrath muſt fall | 
With thoſe that have offended. Shakeſpeare, 
4. Boalt ; boiſterouſneſs. 1 
A coward makes a great deal more blufter than a man of ho- 
nour. L' Eftrange, 
BLu'sTeRER, 1. / [ from Glufter. ] A ſwaggerer; 
a bully ; a tumultuous noiſy fellow. 
Buu'sTrROUs adj. [from blufter.) Tumultuous ; noiſy, 
The ancient heroes were illuſtrious 


Shakeſpeare. 


Swift, 


For being benign, and not bluſtrous. | Hudibrai. 
BMI. n. , A note in muſick. K 
Gamut I am, the ground of all accord, 
Emi, Bianca, take him for thy lord. Sba leſpeare. 


Bo. interj. A word of terrour; from Bo, an old nor- 
thern captain, of ſuch fame, that his name was uſed 
to terrify the enemy. Temple, 

BO'AR. . / ban, Saxon; beer, Dutch.) The male 
ſwine. | 

To fly the boar, before the boar purſues, 
Were to incenſe the bear to follow us, 
She ſped the boar away 
His eyeballs glare with fire, ſuffus'd with blood z 
His neck ſhuts up a thickeſt thorny Wood 3 X 
His briſtled back a trench impal'd appears. ere 
Bo“ A A- EAR. 1. , [from boar and pear.]! A pear 
uſed in hunting the boar, - | 
And in her hand a ſharp boar-ſpear ſhe held, 
And at her back a bow and quiver gay, 
Stuff 'd with ſteel-headed darts. "5 ; 
Echion threw the firſt, but miſs'd his mark, 
And ftruck his boar-ſpear on a maple bark. a 
BOARD. . /. [baurd, Goth. bnæd, Saxon. } 


1. A piece of wood of more length and breadth than 
thickneſs, = 
With the ſaw they ſundred trees in boards and planks. Raleigh, 
Every houſe has a board over the door, whereon is written 
the number, ſex, and quality of the perſons living in it. Temples 
Go now, go truſt the wind's uncertain breath, 
Remov'd four fingers from approaching death z 
Or ſeven at moſt, when thickeſt is the board. 
2. A table. [from b«rdd, Welſh. ] J 
Soon after which, three hundred lords he flew, © 
Of Britiſh blood, all ſitting at his board, Fairy Queen, 
In bed he ſlept not, for my urging it; 
At board he fed not, for my urging it. Shakeſpeare, 
I'll follow thee in fun'ral flames; when dead, 
My ghoſt ſhall thee attend at board and bed. Sir J. Denbam, 
Cleopatra made Antony a ſupper, which was ſumptuous and 
royal; howbeit there was no extraordinary fervice upon the beard. 


. Hakewill on Providence. 
May wy god his friendly aid 


afford ; 
Pan guard thy flock, and Ceres bleſs thy beards Prizr, ” 


S baheſpeare, 


Dryden, 


z. Entertainment; food, 


4. A table at which a council or court is held. | 
Both better acquainted with affairs, than any other who fat 
then at that board,  Clarendmn, 
5. An aſſembly ſeated at a table; a court of jurif- 
dition, f | 
I wiſh the king would be pleaſed ſometimes to be preſent at 
that board; it adds a majeſty to it. Bain. 
6. K deck or floor of a ſhip ; on beard ſignifies in a 
IP, | 
7 Now board to board the rival veſſels row, 
The billows lave the ſkies, and ocean groans below. Dryden, 
Our captain thought his ſhip in ſo great danger, that he con- 
fefled himſelf to a capuchin, who was on beard, Addiſen. 
He ordered his men to arm long poles with ſharp hooks, where- 
with they took hold of the tackling which held the mainyard to the 
malt of their enemy's ſhip; then, rowing their own ſhip, they cut 
the tackling, and brought the mainyard by the board, Arb. on Coins, 
To BOARD. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


1. To enter a ſhip by force ; the ſame as to ſtorm, uſed 


of a * 
I bearded the king's ſhip : now on the beak, 
Now in the waſte, the deck, in every cabin, 
I flam'd amazement, | 
He, not inclin'd the Engliſh ſhip to board, 
More on his guns relies than on his ſword, 


Shakeſpeare 


From whence a fatal volley we receiv'd ; 
It miſs'd the duke, but his great heart it griev d. Muller. 
Arm, arm, ſhe cry'd, and let our 'Tyrians board 
With ours his fleet, and carry fire and ſword. Denban. 


2. To attack, or make the firſt attempt upon a man; 
aborder guelpu un, Fr. 
Whom, thus at gaze, the palmer gan to board 
With goodly reaſon, and thus fair beſpake. Fairy Queens 
Away, I do beſeech you both, away 
Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


III beard him preſently, = 
Sure, unleſs he knew ſome ſtrain In me, that I knew not my- 
is fury. 


ſelf, he would never have bearded me in Shake 7 
They learn what aſſociates and correſpondents they had, and 
how far every one is engaged, and what new ones they meant 
afterwards to try or board, Bacon's Henry VII. 
3- To lay or pave with boards. 
Having thus bearded the whole room, the edges of ſome boards 
lie higher than the next board : therefore they peruſe the whole 
floor z and, where they find any irregularities, plane them off. 
w Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſct» » 
To Bon b. wv. n, To live in a houſe, where a certain 
rate is paid for eating. 
That we might not part, 
As we at firſt did board with thee, | 
Now thou wouldſt taſte our miſery. Herbert» 
We are ſeveral of us, gentlemen and ladies, who $card in tba 
ſame houſe; and, after dinner, one of our company ſtands up, 
and reads your paper to us all, | Spectuter . 
T —— . a, To place as a boarder in another's 
Ouſe. | 


BoarD-WAGEs. . / [from beard and wages.) Wages 
allowed to ſervants to keep themſelves in victuals. 
What more than madneſs reigns, 
When one ſhort —_ many hundreds drains 3 
And not enough is left him to ſupply 
„ Board-wages, or a footman's livery ? Dryden. 
Bo ARDER. . /. [from board.] Atabler ; one that cats 
with another at a ſettled rate. 


Bo'akDiNG-SCHooL. . / [from beard and ſchool.) 
A ſchool where the ed live with the 3 


It is commonly uſed of a ſchool irls. 
y 4 for girls a 


BOB 


A blockheal, with melodious voice 


ding-ſchools can have his choice. | 
3 x from boar.] Swiniſh 3 brutal; eruel. 
y I would not ſee thy * — Pa 
t his poor old eyes; nor thy fierce 
2 inala 1070 A 115. phangs. Shakeſpeare. 
OAST. v. u. [59/, Wellh.] bf. ; 

8 To brag ; to diſplay one's own worth, or actions, in 

t words. FG beat $4 402 0k 1 

811 not him that putteth on his harneſs, bonſt himſelf — 

n pn i The ſp'rits beneath, 5 

Whom I ſeduc'd, boaſting I could ſubdue . 

Th' Omnipotent, . ltons 


| k oftentatiouſly. 
ws TN _ the forwardneſs of your mind, for which I boaſt of 


u to them of Macedonia. 1 Cor. ix. 2. 
3 is uſed commonly with /. 
My ſentence is for open war of wiles, | 
More 1 ) not. Milton, 
etimes with in. 

+ In They boaſt in mortal things, and wond'ring tell 
Of Babel, and the works of Memphian kings. Milton. 
Some ſurgeqns I have met, carrying bones about in their poc- 
kets, boaſting in that which was their ſhame. Wiſeman. 


To exalt one's ſelf, ; 
; as with your mouth you have boaſted againſt me, and mul- 
tiplied your words againſt me. Exel. xxxve 13. 
To Bo AST. v. 2. 7 
1. To brag of; to diſplay with oſtentatious language. 
For if 1 have boaſted any thing to him of you, 1 am not 


d. 2 Core vii. 14 
OY Neither do the ſpirits damn'd i 
Loſe all their virtue, leſt bad men ſhould boaft | 
Their ſpecious deeds. oy Milton. 
If they vouchſafed to give God the praiſe of his goodneſs z yet 
they did it only, in order to boaft the intereſt they had in him. 


Atterbury. 

. To magnify ; to exalt. | 1 
: They oh oh in thelt wealth, and boaſt themſelves in the mul- 
titude of their riches. Pſaim xlix. 6. 


Confounded be. all them that ſerve graven images, that boaſt 
. themlelves of idols. Pſalm xcvil. 7. 


Boas r. 1. /. [from the verb.] | . 
1. An expreſſion of oſtentation; a proud ſpeech. 


Thou, that makeſt thy boaſt of the law, through breaking the 
law diſhonoureſt thou God? Rom. il. 23. 


The world is more apt to find fault than to commend z the 


| boaſt will probably be cenſured, when the great action that occa« 
fioned it is forgotten. 3 Fpectator. 
2. A cauſe of boaſting ; an occaſion of pride ; the thing 
boaſted. f 
Not Tyro, nor Mycene, match her name, 

Nor great Alemena, the proud boaſts of fame. Pope. 
BOAT ER. 1. / [from boaft.] A bragger ; a man that 
vaunts any thing oſtentatiouſly, g 

Complaints the more candid and judicious of the chymiſts 
themſelves are wont to make of thoſe booſters, that confidently 
pretend that, they have extracted the ſalt or ſulphur of quick- 
filver, When they have diſguiſed it by additaments, wherewith it 


reſembles the concretes. \ Boyle. 
No more delays, vain boafter ] but begin; 
I propheſy beforehand I ſhall win: | 
Inn teach you how to brag another time. Dryden. 


He the proud boaſters ſent, with ſtern aſſault, 
Down to the realms of night. 
Bo'asTrut.. ad}. [from boaſt 
inclined to brag. _ | 

8 Boaftful, and rough, your firſt ſon is a ſquire; 
The next a tradeſman, meek, and much a liar. Pope. 
BO ASTIN OL. adv. [from boaſting.) Oſtentatiouſly. 

We loole on it as a pitch of . ingly to avow our 
fins; and it deſerves to be conſidered, whether this kind of con- 
feſling them, have not ſome affinity with it. Decay of Piety. 

BOAT. ». / [bar, Saxon.] NT £9 

1. A veſſel to paſs the water in. It is uſually diſtin- 
guiſhed from other veſſels, by being ſmaller and un- 
covered, and commonly moved by rowing. 

1 do not think that any one nation, the Syrian excepted, to 
whom the knowledge of the ark came, did find out at once the 
device of either ſhip or boar, in which they durſt venture them- 
(elves upon the ſeas. Ralcigh's Eſſays. 

An effeminate ſcoundrel multitude ! | 
Whoſe utmoſt daring is to croſs the Nile, 
In painted boats, to fright the crocodile. Tate's Juvenal. 
2. A ſhip of a ſmall ſize; as, a paſſage boat, pacquet 
boat, advice boat, fly boat. 
1 "©; 1. /. [from boare, Lat.] Roar; noiſe; loud 

In Meſſina inſurrection, the guns were heard from thence as 
far as Auguſta and Syracuſe, about an hundred Italian miles, in 
loud beations, Derham's Phyſico-Theology. 


e 
and full.) Oſtentatious; 


Bor Mn. 1. /. [from boat and man.] He that ma- 
Bo ArsuAx. J nages a boat. 
Boatſmen through the cryſtal water ſhow, 
To wond'ring paſſengers, the walls below. Dryden. 
That booby Phaon only was unkind, 
An ill-bred boatman, a as waves and wind. Prior. 


Bo“A TWAIN. u. /* [from beat and fwain.] An officer 
on board a ſhip, w 
ropes, cables, anchors, ſails, flags, colours, pendants, 
Ce. He alſo takes care of the long - boat, and its fur- 
niture, and ſteers her either by himſelf or his mate. 
He calls out the ſeveral gangs and companies to the 
execution of their watches, works, and ſpells ; and 
he is alſo a kind of provoſt-marſhal, ſeizes and pu- 
niſnes all offenders, that are ſentenced by the cap- 
tain, or court-martial of the whole fleet. Harris. 

Sometimes the meaneſt boarſroain may help to preſerve the ſhip 

from ſinking, Hoxwel's | En es. of Parliament. 

To BOB. v. a. [of uncertain etymology : Skinner de- 
duces it from 3030, fooliſh, 8 an.] 

1. To cut. Funizs, Whence bobrail. 

2. To beat; to drub; to bang. 

Thoſe baſtard Britons, whom our fathers | 
| Haveintheir own land beaten, bobb'd, and thump'd, Shakeſp., 
3- To cheat; to gain by fraud. 


1 have bobbed his brain more than he has beat my bones. Shakeſp. 
Live, Roderigo! 
He calls me to a reſtitution large 
Of gold and jewels that I bobb'd from him, 
As gifts co Deſdemona. 
we we have been worryin 
ty, till this curſed fox has 


Shakeſpeare. 
one another, who ſhould have the 
a ob bed us both ont. L'Eftrange. 
9 ons d. n. To play backward and forward; to 
play looſely ag ainſt an thing. 

And ſometimes lurk Yin a goſſip's bowl, 

very likenely of a roaſted crab; 


boo 


o has charge of all her rigging, 


And when the drinks againſt Her lips 
And on tier wither'd dewlap pour the 
They comb, and then they order ev'ry hair; 
A birthday jewel bobbing it their ear, 
You may tell her, 
I'm rich in jewels, rings, and bobbing pearlsz 


Pluck'd from Moors ears. Dryden. 
Bos. =. /½ [from the verb neuter.) 
1. Something that hangs, ſo as to play looſely; gene- 
rally an ornament at the ear; a pendant; an ear- 
ring. | | 
5 The gaudy goſſip, when the 's ſet agog, 
In jewels dreſt, and at each ear a bob. | . 
2. The words repeated at the end of a ſtanza. 
To bed, to bed, will be the bob of the ſong, L'Eftrange. 
1 ly taunted, yea ſometimes wich pinches, ni 
am taun a 10 w nches, „ and 
„„ 3 bes Schontmaſter 
4. A mode of ringing. 


Bo'sB1N. 2. . [bobine, Fr. from bombyx, Lat.] A ſmall 
pin of wood, with a notch, to wind the thread about 
when women weave lace. 

The things you follow, and make ſongs on now, ſhould be ſent 
to knit, or fit down to bobbins, or bonelaces Tatler. 

Bo NWoR K. 2. / [from bobbin and work.) Work: 
woven with bobbins, | 

Not netted nor woven with warp and woof, but after the manner 
of bobbinworks Grew's Muſeum. 

Bo'BCHERRY. . / [from bob and cherry.) A 
among children, in which the cherry is hung 
to bob againſt the mouth, | | 

Bobcberry teaches at once two noble virtues, patience and con- 
ſtancy z the firſt, in adhering to the purſuit of one end; the latter, 
in bearing a diſappointment.  . Arbutbnot and Pope. 

BoB TA1L. N. 7. from bob, in the ſenſe of cur.] Cut 

Avaunt, you curs ! 


Be thy mouth or black or white, 
Or bob:ail tike, or trundle tail, 

| Tom will make him weep and wail. 
Bo'nTA1LED. 
- or ſhort. 

There was a bobrailed cur cied in a gazette, and one that found 
him brought him home to his maſter. L'Eftrange. 
Bo'Bwic. n. . [from 606 and wig.) A ſhort wig. 

A young fellow riding towards us full gallop, with a __ 
and a black filken bag tied to it, ſtopt ſhort at the coach, to a 
us how far the judges were behind, SpeFator, 

uckram, 


nd 
Bo”cas1ns. . J A ſort of linen cloth a fine b 
: | ick. 
Bock ELET. 


eee 1. . Akind of long-winged hawk. Dick. 
To BODE. v. a. I bodian, ary To portend ; to be 
the omen of. It is uſed in a ſenſe of either good or 


bad. 
This bedes ſome ſtrange eruption to our ſtate, Hamlet. 
You have oppoſed their falſe policy with true and great wiſdom 
what they boded would be a miſchief to us, you are providing 
ſhall be one bf our principal ſtrengths. Spratt's Sermons, 
It happen'd once, a boding prodigy ! 
A ſwarm of bees that cut the liquid ſky 
Upon the topmaſt branch in elouds alight. 
If fiery red his glowing globe deſcends, | 
High winds and furious tempeſts he 3 | 
But if his cheeks are ſwoln with livid blue, 
He bodes wet weather by his watry hue, 
To Bobs. v. 2. To be an omen; to foreſhew. 
Sir, give me leave to ſay, whatever now 
. The omen prove, it boded well to 
Bo'DEMENT. 2. J. [from bode.] 
noſtick. 
This fooliſh, dreaming, ſuperſtitious girl 
Makes all theſe bodements, 
Macbeth ſhall never vanquiſh'd be, until 
Great Birnam wood to Dunſinane's high hill 
Shall come againſt him 
That will never be! 
Sweet bedements, good, = | Shakeſpeare. 
To BopGs. v. n, [a word in Shakeſpeare, which is per- 
haps corrupted from 6ogg/e.) To boggle ; to ſtop ; 
to fail, | 
With this we charg'd again; but out, alas ! 
We bedg'd again: as I have ſeen a ſwan, 
With bootleſs labour, ſwim againſt the tide. Shakeſpeare. 
Bo'pics. #. .. [from bodies.] Stays ; a waiſtcoat quilt- 
ed with whalebone, worn by women. 
Her bodice half way ſhe unlac'd 
About his arms ſhe lily caſt 
The ſilken band, and held him faſt. Prior. 
This conſideration ſhould keep ignorant nurſes and bodice makers 
from meddling, Locle. 
Bo'p : LESS, adj, [from body.] Incorporeal ; having no 
body 


1 bob, 


Dryden: 


Shak peare. 
adj. [from bobrail.) Having a tail cut, 


Dryden. 


3 Dryden. 
ortent; omen; pro- 


Shakeſpeare, 


They bodilefs and immaterial are, 


And can be only lodg'd within our minds, Davies, 
This is the very coinage of our brain; 
This bodileſs creation ecſtaſy | 
Is very cunning in. Shakeſpeare. 
| Theſe are but ſhadows, 
Phantoms bodileſs and vain, 
Empty viſions of the brain. Swift. 


Bob v. 8 from 1, 
1, Corporeal ; containing body, 
What reſemblance could wood or ſtone bear to a ſpirit void of 
all ſenſible qualities, and bodily dimenſions ? South, 
2. Relating to the body, not the mind. 

Of ſuch as reſorted to our Saviour Chriſt, being preſent on 
earth, there came not any unto him with better ſucceſs, for the 
benefit of their ſouls everlaſting happineſs, than they whoſe bodily 
neceſſities gave occaſion of ſeeking relief. Hooker 

Virtue atanes for bodily defects; beauty is nothing worth, with- 
out a mind, L' rags 

As clearneſs of the bodily eye doth diſpoſe it for a quicker 
ſight; ſo doth freedom from luſt and pation diſpoſe us for the 
moſt perfect acts of reaſon. Tillotſon, 

I would not have children much beaten for their faults, becauſe 
I would not have them think bodily pain the greateſt puniſhment. 


. 
, 


Bo'piLy, adv.. Corporeally ; united with matter. 
It is his human nature, in which the godhead dwells bodily, 
that is advanced to theſe honours, and to this empire. Watts. 


Bo'pK1N. n. J [boddiken, or ſmall body he] 
1. An inſtrument with a ſmall blade and ſharp point, 
uſed to bore holes. | 


Each of them had bedkjns in their hands, wherewith continu- 
ally they pricked him, | Sidney. 


4 


ale, Midſum. x. Dream. 


l 
fo 4 


Dryden. 


Lothe, | 
LO Real 3 actual. 
Whatever hath been thought on in this ſtate, 
That could be brought to bodily act, ere Rome 
Had circumvention. Shakeſpeare. 


BOG 


al 


12. An infttument to draw a thread or ribband through 


Or plung'd in lakes of bitter waſhes lie; 
Or wedg'd whole ages in a bodkin's eyes 
3. An inſtrument. to dreſs the hair. 
You took conſtant care 
The bedkin, comb, and effence to prepare: | 
For this your locks in paper durance bound, Pope. 
BO DV. 2. /. I bodiq, Saxon; it originally ſignified the 
height or ſtature of a man.] | 


* 


. 


| 1. The material ſubſtance of an animal, oppoſed to the 


immaterial ſoul; | 
All the valiant men aroſe, and werit all night; and took Ws 
of Saul, and the bodies of his ſons; from the wall. Samuel; 
Take no thought for your life, what ye ſhall. eat, or what ye 
ſhall drink; nor yet fot your body, what ye ſhall put on. Afarths 
By cuſtom, practice, and patience, all difficulties and hardſhipsz 
Whether of or of fortune, are made eaſy. L'Eftrange. 
2. Matter: oppoſed to ſpirit. | 
3. 5 perſon; a human being: whenee /omebody and 
nobody, 
Surely, a wiſe bady's part it were not to put out his fire, be- 
cauſe his fooliſh neighbour, from whom he borrowed wherewith 
to kindle it, might ſay, were it not for me thou wouldſt freeze. 


| 1 7 0 | Hooker. 
A deſſow'red maid! 
And by an eminent body, that enforc'd 
The law againſt it! Shakeſpeares 
"Tis a paſſing ſhame; | 
That I, unworthy body as I am, : 
Should cenſure thus on lovely gentlemen. Shakeſpetres 


No body ſeeth me; what need I to fear? the Moſt High will 
not remember my fins. - Ecclus. 
All civility and reaſon obſiged every body to ſubmit. Clarendona 
Good may be drawn out of evil, and a body's life may be ſaved 
without having any obligation to his preſerver; L' Eftrange. 
4. Reality; oppoſed to repreſentation : a ſcriptural 
enſe. ien * | We 

A ſhadow of things to come; but the body is of Chtiſt. Colofe 

5. A collective maſs ; a joint power. | 

There is in the knowledge both of God and man this certainty 


that life and death have divided between thein the whole body 
of mankind; 


» 


f i he 1 Hooker. 
There were ſo many dlſaffected perſons of the nobility, that 
there might a body ſtart up for the king. Clarendon. 


When pigmies pretend to form themſelves into a body, it is 
time for us, who are men of figure, to look about us. | 


: , Addiſon's Guardian. 
6. The main army; the battle: diſtin from the wings, 
van, and rear. 


The van of the king's army was led by the general and Wil. 
mot; in the body was the king and the prince; and the rear 
conſiſted of one thouſand foot, commanded under colonel Thel- 
well. 


\, Clarendon. 
7. A corporation; a number of men united by ſome 
common tyè. 
I ſhall now mention a particular wherein your whole body will 
by certainly againſt me; and the laity, almoſt to a man, 2 m 
Cs | Wwiffs 
Nothing was more common, than to hear that reverend body 
charged with what is inconſiſtent ; deſpiſed for their poverty, and 
hated for their riches,  Sxoifks 
8. The main part; the bulk : as; the 4ody, or hull, of 
a ſhip ; the body of a coach; the Body of a church; 
the body, or trunk, of a man; the Sody, or trunk, 
of a tree, | N 
Thence ſent rich merchandizes by boat to Babylon; from 
whence, by the body of - as far as it bended weſtward 3 
and, afterward, by a branch thereof. Raleigh, 
This city hay navigable rivers, that run up into the of 
Italy ; they might ſupply many countries with fiſh, Ad be 
9. A ſubſtance; matter, as diſtinguiſhed from other 
Even a metalline body, and therefore much more a vegetable 
or animal, may, by fire, be turned into water. Boyle. 
10. [In geometry.] Any ſolid figure. | 
11. A pandeQ; a general collection: as, a body of the 
civil law; a body of divinity, | 
12. Strength; as, wine of a good b. | 
BoDy-CLoTHES, . / [from Body and clothes.) Cloth- 


ing for horſes that are dieted; 
I am informed, that ſeveral aſſes are kept in body-cloaths, and 
ſweated every morning upon the heath. | Addiſons 
To Bo'by. v. a. [from the noun.] To produce in ſome 
form. | | 
| As imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 
Turns them to ſhape, Shakeſpeare. 
BOG. . / [ bog, ſoft, Iriſh ; bague, French.] A marſh ; 
a moraſs ; a ground too ſoft to bear the weight of the 


5. 
Through fire and through flame, through ford and whirlpool, 
o'er bog and quagfnire, | Shakeſpearts 
A gulf profound! as that Serbonian beg, 
Betwixt Damiata and mount Caſius old, | Milton. 
He walks upon bogs and whirlpools; whereſoever he treads, he 
ſinks. South. 
| Learn from ſo great a wit, a land of bop 
With ditches fene'd; a heaven fat with fogs. Dryden. 


He is drawn, by a ſort of ignis fatuus, into bogs and mire almoſt 
every day of his life, | Watts. 


BoG-TROTTER. #./;, [from bog and trot.] One that 
lives in a boggy country, 
To BO'GGLE., v. . [from bogil, Dutch, a ſpectre, 2 
bugbear, a phantom, ] 
1. To ſtart ; to fly back; to fear to come forward; 
Vou boggle ſhrewdly z every feather ſtarts you, Shakgþ. 
We ſtart and boggle at every unuſual appearance, and cannot 


endute the fight of the bugbear. Granville, 
Nature, that rude, and in her firſt eſſay, 
| Stood boggling at the roughneſs of the way 3 
Us'd to the road, unknawing to return, | 
Goes boldly on, and loves the path when worn. Dryden, 


2. To heſitate, to be in doubt. 
And never boggle to reſtore 
The members you deliver o'er, 

Upon demand. Hudibrat. 
The well-ſhaped changeling is a man that has a rational ſoul, 
ſay you ? Make the ears a little longer, and more pointed, and 
the noſe a little/flatter than ordinary, and then you begin to At. 
| oc ce 


3. To play faſt and looſe; to diſſemble. 

When ſummoned to his laſt end, it was no time for him to be- 
gle with the world: : Howel. 
Bo"ooLER. 2. / [from boggle.] A doubter; a timo- 
rous man, 

- You have been 1 boggler ever. 8 
Bo“. adj, [from bog.) Marſhy; ſwampy. 

Their country was very nartow, low, and boggy, and, by great 
induſtry and expences, defended from the fea, Arbutbnot. 


Bo'cHoust, 


Dieren. x. 4 [from boiflerons.) The ſtate or 


BOL 
Nes w. , [from bog and hoyſe,) A houſe of 
ce / 


Bont . . 4 Indian word.] A ſpecies of tea, of 
higher colour, and more aſtringent taſte, than green 
tea, 

Coarſe pewter, 3 chiefly of lead, 1s part of the bales in 
which bebea tea was brought from Chins. edward. 
As ſome trail cup of China's faireſt mold 
The tumults of the boiling Leben braves, 
And holds ſecure the way 1) iy ow, Tickell, 
She went from opera, park, aſſembly, play, 
To morning Late and berth three hours a dayz 
To part her time "twixt reading and bobea, 
To muſe, and (pill her ſolitary teas Pope. 


7, BOIL, v. . Lee bull, Lat. 


1. To be agitated by heat ; to fluftuate with heat. 
He 14 there boil the fiery whirlpools. Chapman, 
guppolo the earth removed, and placed nearer to the ſun, in the 
2 of Mercury, there the whole ocean would bei/ with by 
of heat, L 
#, To be hot; to be fervent, or efferveſcent. 
That frength with which my boiling youth was fraught, 


When In the yale of Balafor 1 fought. Dryden, 
| Well 1 knew | 
What peril, mmm ardour would purſue, ot 


That boiling blood would ya thee too far. 

3. To move with an agitation like that of boiling water, 
Then headlong ſhoots beneath the daſhing tide, 

| The trembling fins the boiling, waves divide. Gay. 

4. To be in hot liquor, in 6rder to be made tender by 


W a #3 ho te 
t of a fenny ſnake 
T In he cauldron boi and bake. Shakeſpeare, 
. 0 cook ming. 
F If you live 0 0 dach army, roaſting and 8 below the 
dignity of your office, and which It becomes you to * rh 
6. To beil over. To run over the veſſel with heat, 
A few ſoft words and a kiſt, and the good man melts z ſee how 
nature works and boils over in him. Congrewe, 
This hollow was a vaſt cauldron, filled with melted matter, 
which, as it boiled over In any part, ran down the ſides of the 
mountain. | Addiſon on Italy. 
To Bott, v. 4. To heat, by putting into boiling wa- 
tor; to ſeeth, 
uo try whether ſeeds be old or new, the ſenſe cannot inform; 
but If you / them in water, the new ſeeds will ſprout ſooner, Bacon, 
In eggs belled and roatted, into which the water entereth not at 
all, there le ſcarce any difference to be diſcerned. Bacon. 
ou, . /, See Bile, 
Bo'1Lany,. % [from Yo 0 A place at the ſalt 
works where the ſalt is boiled. 
Bo'tLKK, 1. /. from boil.) a 
1. The perſon that boils any thing. 


That ſuch alterations of terreſtrial matter ate not impoſſible, 
ſemt evident from that notable practice of the boilers of ſalt-petre, 


. Boyle, 
2, The veſſel in which any thing is boiled. 


'This coffee-room ie much trequented z and there are generall 
ſeveral pots and boilers before the fire. Windward, 
RBOISTEROUS. . [5y/er, furious, Dutch.) 
1. Violent ; loud z roaring ; ſtormy. 
By a om —_— man's 3 miſtruſt 
ſuln ary av by proof we (ee 
ie . — bel before a boifterows ſtorm. Shakeſpeare. 
A+ when loud wings a well-grown oak would rend 
Up by the roots, this way and that they bend 
Mis reeling trunk, and with a 0% re found = 


| him. phefians. | 
Keattor his leaves, and ſtrew them on the ground. Waller, | Mood 
®. Turbulent ; tumultuous ; furious, of ; — VVV K cnn 


$plrit of peace, 
Wherefore dv you ſo Il tranſlate yourſelf 
Out of the h of peace, that hears ſuch grace, 
Into the and boi/t'rous tongue of war ? 8 
Mis (weetneſy won a more regard 
Unto his place, than all the Ke en moods ' 


bateſpeare. 


That Ignorant groatyels prottifeths Ben Jonſon, 
God into the hands of their deliveror | 
Pute Invincible might, 
"T's quell the wighty of the earth, th' apprefſor, 
your force of violent men. Milton, 


ah - brute and bai/t 
q till muſt | beg 1 a to name Sempronius : 
Lucla, 1 like not t ud beifterows man. 
3. Vale | umlly violent, 
ö His bg club, ſo buried in the ground, 
He could not rearen up again ſo light, 
Nut that the knight him at advantage found. 
4. It is uſed by Woodward of heat ; violent. 
When the fun hath gained a greater Rtrength, the heat becomes 
too powerful and for them. Natural Hiftory, 


Bo't47 xRovely, adv. [from beifterons,] Violently ; 
tumultuouſly. | 

A (ceptre, ſnatch'd with an unruly hand, 

Muſt be as y maintain'd as gain'd, 

Thoſe are all remains of the univerſal deluge, when the water 

| wif the ocean, being turned out upon the earth, bore 

along with h all moveable bodies, Weodw.d, 

Another faculty of the Intelle&t comes boiferonſly in, and wakes 

we from ſo plealing a dreams Swift, 


Aliſon. 


Fairy Queen, 
Shade ſreare, 


vality of being boiſterous ; tumultuouſneſs ; turbu- 
ence, 


Bo't.any, a4), [from bole.) Partaking of the nature of 
A weak and inanimate kind of loadfiane, with a few magnet]. 
eal lines, but chiefly contilting of a % and dammy tlubitance, 


Brown's Ng Krrourt, 
Ol b. ad), bald. Saxan. ] 


1. Daring i brave ; ftout ; courageous z magnanimouy ; 
fearleſs 1 intrepid, 

"The wicked flee when no man purſueth z but the righteous are 

belt is en, t Preverds. 

1 have sen the councils of 4 noble country grow ed, of timo- 

yu, accurding is the fits of his good of ill health that managed 

them, Temple, 
2. Executed with ſpirit, and without mean caution, 

Theft, nervous, % thoſe, languid and remith, Reſon, 

The cathedral church bs @ very , work, and « matter-plece of 

Qothickh architeQure, | Aid jon on laly. 

3. £oulident i not { z not timorous, 

We were bd in our Oed to ſpeak unte you the goſpel of God 

with much contention, 1 nv. 

L vas be % bs M, that this age ls adorned with forme wen of 

that judgment, that they could open new and 0 2 


k „ 
+ — ; rude. 
In thy projperity he will be a+ thyſelf, and will be bed? over thy 
ſervants, If thay be brought how, he will be again thee. Nerds. 
$. Licentions i ſuch as ſhew great liberty of fletion, or 


8, 


Bool. ad u. [from bold.) 


6. Impudence. 


BOL 


The figures are bold even.to temerity- 
Which no bold tales of gods or monſters 


But human paſſions, ſuch as with us dwell, Waller. 


6. Standing out to the view ; ſtriking to the eye. 


Catachreſes and hyperboles are to be uſed Judiciouſly, and placed 
in poetry, as heightenings and ſhadows in painting, to mike the 
figure bo/der, and cauſe it to ſtand off to fight. Dryden. 


acceſſible 9. * 

o make bold, To take freedoms : a phraſe not 

grammatical, though common. To be bold is better 3 

as, Jawa! bold to tell the houſe, that ſcandalous livings 

make ſcandalous miniſters. Ruadgerd. 
I have made bold to fend to your wife; 

Shakeſpeare 


dominions have 


7. He ſmooth ; von; level: a ſailor's term. 
0 


My ſuit is, that ſhe will to Deſdemona 
Procure me ſome acceſs. 
My fears forgetting manners, to unſeal 


Their grand . - 5 Shakeſpeares 
And were y as good as George a Uteen, 

I ſhall rr 65 turn agen. Hudibras. 

I durſt not make thus bold with Ovid, leſt ſome future Mildourn 


ſhould ariſe, Dryden. 
Some have the fortune to be eſteemed wits, only for moking 

beld to ſcoff at theſe things, which the greateſt part of mankin 

reverence. | Tillat 


7 Bo'LDun, v. a, [from bold.) To make bold; to 


ive confidence. 

S4 4k inventers, and fair ready ſpeakers, being bo/dened with 

their preſent abilities to ſay more, and Kr better tao, at 

the ſudden for that preſent, than apy other can do, ule leſs help 

of diligence and ſtudy, Alcham's Schoolmaſter. 
I am much too vent'rous 

In tempting of your patience, but am bolden'd 


Under your promis'd pardon. ' Shakeſpeare. 


Bo DbY ACH. . / [from bold and e 
1 


ſaucineſs : a term of reproach and reprehenſion. 
How now, boldface |. cries an, old trot : firrah, we eat our own 
hens, I'd have you know; what you eat, you ſteal, L'Eftrange. 


Bol DACH D. adj, [from bold and face.] Impudent. 
lie of creaturesz and, ſeeing their rare] 


— 1 — — ugh to confute all the hol atheiſts of 
wor 1ave eno to contute ces . 8 
this age. E againſt Hobbes. 


1. In a bold manner; with courage; with ſpirit, 
Thus we may boldly ſpeak, being ſtrengthened with the example 
of ſo reverend a prelate. | Hooker 
1 ſpeak to ſubjects, and a ſabjeR ſpeaks, = 
Stirr'd up by heav'n, thus boldly for his king= Shakeſpeare. 


2. It may perhaps be ſometimes uſed, in a bad ſenſe, 


for impudently, 


Bo'.pnuss, . J. [from Gold, 


1. Courage; bravery ; ac. PR z ſpirit ; fortitude ; 
magnanimity ; daringneſs, 

Her horſe ſhe rid ſo, as might ſhew a fearful bo/dneſe, _ to 

do that which ſhe knew not how to do. Sidney. 


2. Exemption from caution and ſcrupulous nicety. 


The bo/dne/+ of the figures is to be hidden ſometimes by the ad- 
dreſs of the poet, that they may work their effect upon the mind. 


Dryden. 


Great is my boldneſs of ſpeech toward you; great is my glorying 
in you. a Corinthians. 


3. Freedom; liberty. 


4. Confident truſt in God. 


Our fear excludeth not that boldneſs which becometh ow. : 
| Hooker. 
Woch have bo/dneſs and acceſs with confidence, by 9. faith of 


5. Aſſurance; freedom from baſhfulneſs ; confident mien. | 


Wonderful is the caſe of bo/dneſa in civil buſineſs : what firſt ? 
Boldneſi, What ſecond and third ? Boldneſs, And yet boldneſs is 
a child of ignorance and baſeneſs, far inferiour to other ms 

6 8 acun, 

Sure, if the guilt were theirs, they could not charge thee 
With ſuch a * boldneſs 3 if *rwere thine, 

Thou couldit not hear 't with ſuch a filent corn. Denham. 

His diſtance, though It does not Inſtruct him to think wiſer than 
other princes, yet it helps him to ſpeak with more $o/dneſs what he 


thinks. | Temple, 
Buldneſs is the power to ſpeak or do what we intend, before 
others, without fear or diſorder. f Locke. 


That moderation, which uſeth to ſuppreſs be/dneſi, and to make 
them conquer that ſuſter, | Hooker, 


BOLE. . / 
1. The body or trunk of a tree. | 
All tell upon the high-hair'd oaks, and down their curled 


brows 
Fell W the earth ; and up went all the Le and 
oughs. 5 
But when the ſmoother bole from knots is free, 


We make a deep inciſion in the tree. Dryden. 
View well this tree, the queen of all the grove ; 

How vaſt her bole, how wide her arms are ſpread, 

How high above the reſt ſhe ſhoots her head ! Dryden, 


2. A kind of earth. | 
Dae Armeniach is an aftringent earth, which takes its name from 
Armenia, the country from which we have it. Weedward, 
3+ A meaſure of corn, containing fix buſhels, 
Of good barley put eight 4% , that Is, about fix Engliſh quar- 
ters, in a ſtone trough. Mortimer, 
BO'LIS. . J. [Latin, 


Bells in a great way » (wiftly hurried through the air, and 
rally drawing a tail after It. Ariſtotle calls it capra. There 
ave often been immenſe balls of this kind. ſchenbroeck, 


Bot... / A round ftalk or ftem ; as, a boll of flax, 


To Bo... v. #, [from the noun.) To riſe in a ſtalk. 
And the flax and the barley was ſmitten: tor the barley was 
in the car, and the flax was belled. Rxedus, 


BO'LSTER. . / [bolyene, Sax. 4%, er, Dutch.) 
1. Something laid on the bed, to raile and ſu port the 
head ; commonly a bag filled with down or 23 
Perhaps ſome cold bank is her bo/fler now, 


Or 'gaiait the rugged bark of ſome broad elm 
Leans her unpillow'd head. 


Milten. 
This arm Rall be a bo/fer for thy head ; 
I'll fetch clean raw to make 6 ſoldier's bed. Cay. 
2. A pad, or quilt, to hinder any preſſure, or fill up 
any vacuity. 
Up goes her hand, and off ſhe flips 
The leert that kupply her hips. . 


$wwift, 
3. 2 pans or compreſs, to be laid on a wound. Ml 


nnn and | 


the ends tacked firml ther 

R * daten gh F. 
bolſter 1. 

hold the Nara . = 


"man, 


4 
Forrier't Diet. 


| 


BOW 


Cowley. Te BO LST EA. v. 4. [from the noun.] 


1. To ſupport the head with a bolſter. 
2. To afford a bed to. | TX 


Mortal eyes do fee them boſfer, 2 Xo 
More than their own. 55 ark 0. 
3. To hold wounds together with a comp 


; The practice of bo/ſtering the cheeks forward, does little ſervice 
to the wound, and Is very uneaſy to the patient. Sharp, 
4. To ſupport ; to hold up; to maintain. This is dom 
an eſſion r and — | 
We may be made wiſer by the publick ahons grafted 
men's . ſo they be ad bs farther the truth, not to mY 
errour. Hooker, 


The lawyer ſets his tongue to ſale for the boſflering out of uni 
cauſes. [FF | 1 


It was the way of many to beifer up their crazy doating con. 


ſciences with confidences. 4 

BOLT. ». /. [boult, Dutch : GN. 

1. An arrow ; a dart ſhot from a crofsbow. 
Vet mark'd I where the bolt of Cupid fell; 

It fell upon a little weſtern flower, a : 

Before milk-white, now purple with love's wound, Shakeſ, 

The blunted % againſt the nymph he dreſt; 
But with the ſharp transfix'd Apollo's breaſt. Dryag, 
th the flames, and with the bolts transfix'd, 


2. 1 a thunderbok. 
Sing'd wi 
With native garth your blood the monſters mix'd. Dryden, 
3. Bolt upright ; that is, upright as an arrow. 
Bruſh iron, native or from the mine, conſiſteth of long ſtrie, 
about the thickneſs of a ſmall knitting needle, bolt wprigbt, like 
the briſtles of a Riff bruſh» 7 Grew, 
As I ood 6% upright upon one end, one of the ladies burſt out, 
Addiſon. 
4. The bar of a door, ſo called from being ſtraight the 
an arrow. We now ſay, ſhoot the bolt, when we ſpeak 
of faſtening or opening a door. | 
"Tis not in thee, to oppoſe the bole 
Apaintt my coming in. . 
5+ An iron to faſten the legs of a priſoner, 
think, corrupted from bought, or link. 
Away with bi to priſon; lay % engugh upon him. 


is is, I 


Te Bol r. v. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To ſhut or faſten with a bolt. 
The bolted gates flew open at the blaſt z 
| The ſtorm ruſh'd in, and Arcite ſtood aghaſt. 
2. To blurt out, or throw out precipitantly. 
I hate when vice can % her arguments, 
And virtue has no tongue to check her pride. Miltn, 
+ RING as à bolt or pin; to pin; to keep toge- 
er. | 
That I could reach the axle, where the pins are 
Which bolt this frame, that 1 might pull them out! Ben Ju, 
4. To fetter; to ſhackle. 8 L358 
It is great 
N ng I 
1 $ accidepts, and be/ts u | b 
5. To ſift, or ſeparate the parts of any thing with a 
e now had boulted all the flour. Spenſer, 
In the bolting and ſifting of fourteen years of power and tavour, 


all that came out could not be pure meal, Wotton, 
I cannot beit this matter to the bran, 
As Bradwardin and holy Auſtin can. | D 


6. To examine by ſifting ; to try out ; to lay open. 
It would be well bolted out, whether great refractlons may not 
be made upon reflections, as upon direct beams. an. 
The judge, or jury, or hartles, or the council, or attornies, pre- 
pounding queſtions, beats and 4% out the truth much better than 
when the witneſs delivers only a formal ſerics- Ius 
Time and nature will delt out the truth of thingy 22 al 


diſguiſes. : 
7 To purify ; to purge. This is harſh. 
The fanned ſnow, ; 
E That 's bolted by the northern blaſt twice oer. & 
To Bol T. w.n To ſpring out with ſpeed and ſudden- 
neſs ; to ſtart out with the quickneſs of an arrow. 
This Puck ſeems but a dreaming dolt, | 
Still walking like a ragged col | 
3 0 of a buſh doth bo 
pu to deceive us. mu 
They erected a fort, and from thence they bolted like beats of 
the foreſt, ſometimes into the foreſt, ſometimes into the woods and 
faſtneſſes, and ſometimes back to their den. | Bacmn, 


As the houſe was all in a flame, out belt: a mouſe from the 
ruins to ſave herſelf. L'E ftrango 


I have reflected on thoſe men who, from time to time, have {ot 
themſelves into the world. I have ſeen many ſueceſſions of then j 
ſome bolting out upon the tage with vaſt applauſe, and othen 

D 


hiſſed off, hin. 
The birds to foregn gg, 
And beaſts, that bolted out, and ſaw the bar'd, Dryden, 


BoLT-ROPE, . / [from bolt and rope.) The rope d 
which the ſail of a ſhip is ſewed and faſtened. Sea Did, 

BO LER. . / [from the verb.] 
1. A ſieve to ſeparate meal from bran or huſks; or 1 
* finer from coarſer ou 
ven 


8. 
owlas, filthy dowlas : I have them bakers wirt 
and they have made bolters of them. e Sha 


With a good ſtrong chopping-knife mince the two.capons, bon 
and all, as ſmall as ordinary minced meat; put them into a lit 
neat Holler. Bacon's Natural Hag 

When ſuperciliouſly he ſifts : 
Through coarſeſt bo/roy others gifts, Hudibrt 
2. A kind of net, | 

"Theſe hakes, and divers others of the fore-cited, are take! 
with threads, and ſome of them with the borer, which is a (pill 
of a bigger ſize, | Carte 

Bo TUN. . /. A long ſtrai ght - necked glaſs vel) 
for chymical diſtillations, called alſo a matra/s, d 
recti ver. 


This ſpirit abounds in ſalt, which may be ſeparated, by putt'% 
the liquor into a bo/tbead with a long narrow neck. Boy'* 
Bo'tTinG-HOUSE, . J [from bolt and bouſe.] Te 
* * meal is ſiſted. 4 
ie jade is returned as whi if ſho Þ 
been nt work In d lingo, 7 
Bo'LTsPRIT, 14 A maſt running out at the head d 
Bo'wsrriT. a ſhip, not ſtanding upright, but * 
+ The but end of it is generally ſet againſt ti 
foot of the foremaſt ; ſo that they are a ſtay 10 che 
another. The length without board is ſuſficient it 
let its ſails hang clear of all incumbrances. If * 
beltprit fail in bad weather, the foremaſt cannot Þ 


long after. Bowwprit is perhaps the right 7 
dea Di 


Sometimes I'd divide, 
And burn in many places ; on the topmaſt, 


(11016!) 


The yards, and 4% -n, would 1 flame diftinQly. N 
| 0 * 


BON 


Bo“ vb. 1. J., LSG. A form of medicine, in which! 
the ingredients are made up into a ſoft mals, larger 
than pills, to be ſwallowed at once. 
Keep their bodies ſoluble the while by clyſters, lenitive boſuſes of 
aſſia and manna, with ſyrup of violets,  Wiſcman. 
; By poets e ure well aſſur'd, (Ap | 
That love, alas! can ne'er be cur'd; 
A complicated hesp of ills, 925 x 
Deſpiſing boluſes and-pills, Swift, 
BOMB. 3. J [Sombur, Lat.] 


1. A loud noiſe. 


hamber being thought weak, was ſupported by a 
An upper CH of one's arm in the midſt 3. which, if | 


, f the bigneſs 

—_ e eden make a little flat noiſe in the room, but a 

3 at. bomb in the chamber beneath, . Bacon. 

2. A hollow iron ball, or ſhell, filled with gunpowder, 

lled with combuſtible matter, to be thrown out 

— à mortar, which had its name from the noiſe it 

makgs. 

till it - * — . o . 1 

once, burſting the ſhell to pieces with incredible vio- 

lence: whence: the uſe of bombs in beſieging towns. 

The largeſt are about eighteen inches in diameter. 

By whom they were invented is not known, and the 

time is uncertain; ſome fixing it to 1588, and others 

to 1495» . Chambers. 
| The loud cannon miſſive iron pours, 

And in the ſlaughPring bomb Gradivus roars. 

To Bows, v. a. [from the noun, 

bombs; to bombard, | 

Our king thus trembles at Namur, 

Whilft Villeroy, who ne'er afraid is, 

To Bruxelles marches on ſecure, 

To Bomb the montes, and ſcare the ladies. Prior. 


Bomn-cuesr. 2. % [from bomb and cheſt.] A kind of 


reaches the gu 


Rowe. 


A 
' 2 3 i woman ſlave. . 
cheſt filled uſually with bombs, and * _ | enden wrong we xo ner eben pdf 8 
with gunpowder, placed under ground, to tear and To make a bondmaid and a ſlave of me. Shakeſpeare. | 
blow 1t up in the air, with thoſe who. ſtand 85 ne” Box DAN. 1. ,. [from bond and man.) A man flave. 
1 amber. 


Bowa-KuTCn. Jo 4 A kind of ſhip, ftrongly built, 
Bomu-ves3stL. IJ to bear the ſhock of a mortar, when 
bombs are to be fired into a town. | 


againft a place that has in its arſenal gallies and men of war. 


Aadiſon on Italy. 
Bo'mBaRD. 1. /. ¶ hom bardus, Latin,] 


1. A great gun; acannon: it is a word now obſolete. 
They planted. in divers places twelve great bombards, wherewith 


city, might break, down the houſes, Knolles. 
2. A barrel. Obſolete. | R 
To Bou BAT R D. v. a. [from the noun.] To attack with 
bombs. | 


A medal is truck 
Dunkirk, when they endeavoured to blow up a fort, and bombard 
the town. 

BomBARD1'ER. #. / [from bombard.) The engineer 
whoſe employment is to ſhoot bombs. ; 

The b:mbardier toſſes his ball ſometimes into the midſt of a city, 
with a deſign to fill all around him with terrour and Cn” 

atiers 
Romna'RDMENT. ». /; [from bombard.] An attack 
made upon any city, by throwing bombs into it. 

Genoa ia not yet ſecure from a bomburdment, though it is not ſo 
expoſed as formerly. 1 | Addiſon. 

Bou⁰⏑,i᷑pN. 1. J [bombaſin, Fr. from bombycinus, ſilken, 
Lat.] A light ſilken ſtuff, for mourning. 
Bomya'sr.n./, [A ſtuff of ſoft looſe texture uſed 
formerly-to ſwell the garment, and thence uſed to 
ſignify bulk or ſhew without ſolidity.] Fuſtian; big 
words, without meaning, SLRS 
Not pedants motley tongue, ſoldiers bowbaſt, 
Mountebanks drug- tongue, nor the terms ot law, 


Are ſtrongs enough preparatives to draw 
Me to hear this, 


Donne, 
Are all the flights of heroick poetry to be concluded bombaſt, 


upnatural, and mere madneſs, becaule they are not affected 1 
their excellencies ? Dryden. 


of big ſound without meaning. 
1 


e, as loving his own pride and purpoſe, 
Evades them with a bembaſt circumſtance, | 
Horribly ſtuff d with epithets of war, Shakeſpeare. 
Bounfl-L A TION. 1. / [from bombus, Lat.] Sound; 
noiſe; report. 

How to abate the vigour, or ſilence the bombilation of guns, a wa 
is laid to be by borax and butter, mixt in a due proportion, whic 
will almoſt take off the report, and alſo the force of the charge. 

Brown's'Vulgar Errours. 


BomnY'cixous, adj, [bombycinus, Lat.] Silken; made 
of ſilk. 


BONA ROBA. n, J [Ital. a fine gown.] A ſhewy 
wanton. | a 


We knew where the bona robas were. 


Shakeſpeare, 
af ode 1. J [Lat.] A kind of buffalo, or wild 
ull. | 


BONCHRE'TIEN. „. g [French.] A ſpecies of pear, 
lo called, probably, from the name of a gardener. 
BOND. . /. [bond, Sax. bound; * is written indiffe- 


rently, in many of its ſenſes, bond, or band, See 
BAND. x 


1. Cords, or chains, with. which any one is bound. 
There left me, and my man, both bound together; 

Till, gnawing with my teeth my bonds aſunder, 

I gain'd my freedom, Shakeſpeare. 


2. Ligament that holds any thing together. | 
Let any one fend his contemplation to the extremities of the 
univerſe, and ſee what conceivable hoops, what bend he can imagine, 
to hold this mals of matter in ſo clofe a preſſure together. Locke. 
3- Union ; connexion: a workman's term. 


Obſerve, in working up the walls, that no ſide of the houſe, nor 
any part of the walls, be brought up three feet above the other, 
tors the next adjoining wall be wrought up to it, ſo that they 
may all be joined together, and make a good boyd. Mortim. Huſh, 


+ 10 the plural] Chains; impriſonment; capti- 


Whom I rceived to . * . 
er F. eee have nothing laid to his charge worthy of 


2 * Atts, xxili. 29» 
[ment of union; cauſe of union; link of con- 
Xlon. | . 


Wedding is great Juno's crown; 
A blefled bond of board and bed! 
ve cools, 


Sbakeſpeare. 
aud tathicr, 


brothers diyide, and the bond is cracked 'twixt ſon 
Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


and furniſhed with a vent for a fuſee, or wooden tube | 


The fuſee, being ſet on fire, burns ſlowly | 
npowder, which goes off at 


J To fall upon with | 


lle muſt reſolve by no means to be enſlaved, and brought under 


Nor could an ordinary fleet, with bomb-wefe!s, hope to ſucceed | 


they threw huge ſtones into the air, which, talling down into the | 


on. the Engliſh failing in their attempts on | 
Addiſon. | 


Bo'M BAST. adj, [from the ſubſtantive. ] High ſounding ; | 


bl 


B ON 


6. A writing of obligation to pay a ſum, or perform a 
contract. 


Go with. me to a notary, ſeal me there 
Your ſingle bond. een 


What if 1 ne'er conſent to make you mine; 
| My father's promiſe ties me not to time; 
And bonds without a date, they ſay, are void, 
7. ae law by which any man is obliged. 
| nhappy that I am ! I cannot heave 
| My heart into my mouth: I love your maj 
8 to my bond, no more nor leſs, | Shakeſpeare, 
Take which you pleaſe, it diſſolves the bonds of government 
and obedience, | e 
Box p. adj [from bind, perhaps for Bound; from xebon- 
den, Saxon.] Captive; in a ſervile ſtate. 
Whether we be Jews or Gentiles, whether we be bond or free. 


1 Cor, xii. 13. 
Bo'NDaGE. . J. [from bond.] "wh 
1. Captivity ; impriſonment ; ſtate of reſtraint. 

You only have overthrown me, and in my bondage conſiſts my 
glory. | Sidney. 
Say, gentle princeſs, would you not ſuppoſe 
Your bondage happy, to be made a queen ? 

o be a queen in bondage, is more vile 

Than is a ſlave in baſe ſervility, 

r cage | 

We make a choir, as doth the priſon'd bird, 

And ſing our bondage freely. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
| The king, when he defign'd you for my guard, 
| Reſoly'd he would not make my bondage hard. Dryden, 
2. Obligation; tye of duty. 

I ſhe has a ſtruggle for honour, ſhe is in a bondage to love; 
| which gives the ſtory its turn that way. | 


| Shakeſpeare. 


| 
i 


———— 


= — 


pe. 
the bondage of obſerving oaths, which ought to vaniſh when they 
ſtand in competition with eating and drinking, or taking money. 


| | South. 
Box DAI. 2. / [from bond, captive, and maid.] 


1 


Amongſt the Romans, in making of a bondman free, was it not 
wondered wherefore ſo great ado ſhould be made? the maſter to 

- preſent his ſlave in ſome court, to take him by the hand, and not 
only to ſay, in the hearing of the publick magiſtrate, I will that 


par ——— rr In — 


ſtrike him on the cheek, to turn him round, the hair of his head 
to be ſhaved off, the magiſtrate to touch him thrice with a rod; 


in the end, a cap and a white garment given him. Hooker. 
WE O freedom |! firſt delight of human kind; i 
| Not that which bondmen from their maſters find, Dryden. 


Bow DSETRKVANT. . / [from bend and ſervant.] A 
ſlave; a ſervant without the liberty of quitting his 
maſter, . 
And if thy brother, that dwelleth by thee, be waxen poor, -and 
be ſold unto thee, thou, ſhalt not compel him to ſerve as a bond- 
ſervant. Leviticus, xxv. 39. 
Bonpszt'RV1CE. 2. /; [from bond and /erwice.] The 
condition of a bondſervant; rot i . 
Upon thoſe did Solomon levy a tribute of bondſervice. 


Bo'nDSLAVE. #. /. [from bond and fave.) A man in 


a — 


ſlavery ; one of ſervile condition, who cannot change | 


his maſter. 
Love enjoined ſuch diligence, that no ap 


young princeſs was. 


Sidney. 
All her ornaments are taken away; of a freewoman the is be- 
come a bondſlawe. 1 Macc. il. 11. 


Commonly the bondſlawe is fed by his lord, but here the lord 
was fed by his bondſlawe. | Sir J. Davies. 


Bo'NDSMAN. 2. /. [from bond and man.] 
1. A ſlave. 3 SA SE 
Carnal e, without ſuch a t, wo ave no 
mercy "Hu oe Jondfars and way —_— D 
2. A perſon bound, or giving ſecurity, for another, 
Bo'N DSWOMAN. 2. 
man ſlave. . 


x % 


_ My lords, the ſenators f 
Are ſold for ſlaves, and their wives for bondſeoomen. 


Ben Jonſon's Catalinc. 
BONE. u. /. Iban, Saxon.] 


1. The ſolid parts of the body of an animal, made up of 
hard fibres, tied one to another by ſmall tranſverſe 
fibres, as thoſe of the muſcles. In a fetus they are 

orous, ſoft, and eaſily diſcerned. As their pores 
Il with a ſubſtance of their own nature, fo they in- 
creaſe, harden, and grow cloſe to one another. They 
are all ſpongy, and full of little cells; or are of a 
conſiderable firm thickneſs, with a large cavity, ex- 
cept the teeth; and where they are articulated, they 


are covered with a thin and ſtrong membrane, called | 


the perioſteum. Each bone 1s much bigger at its ex- 
tremity than in the middle, that the articulations 


joint. But, becauſe the middle of the bone ſhould be 
ſtrong, to ſuſtain its allotted weight, and reſiſt acci- 
dents, the fibres are there more cloſely compacted 
together, ſupporting one another; and the bone is 


made hollow, and conſequently not ſo eaſily broken; as | 


it muſt have been had it been ſolid and ſmaller, Quincy. 
Thy bones are marrowleſs, thy blood is cold. Macbeth. 
There was lately a young gentleman bit to the bone, Tatler, 
2. A fragment of meat; a bone with as much fleſh as 
adheres to it, 
Like A ſop's hounds contending for the hone, 
Each pleaded right, and would be lord alone, 
3. To be upon the bones, To attack. 


Puſs had a month's mind fo be upon the bones of him, but was not |. 


willing to pick a quarrel. 


. L' Eſtrange. 
4. To make no bones. To make no ſeruple: a 


metaphor 


taken from a dog, who readily ſwallows meat that | 


has no bones. 


5. Bones, A ſort of bobbins, made of trotter bones, 
for weaving bonelace, 


6. Bones, Dice. 


But then my pgs + was to cog the dice, 
And dext'rouſly to throw the lucky ſice : 

To ſhun,ames ace, that ſwept my ſtakes away ; 
And watch the box, for fear they ſhould convey 


Falſe boncs, and put upon me in the play; Dryden. 


To Box E. v. a. {from the noun.] To take out the bones | 


from the fleſh ; as, the cooks boned the veal. 
Bo'nelLACE. u. , [from bone and lace; the bobbins 


bones. 


| linen, 


D ryden. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


this man become free z but, after thoſe ſolemn words uttered, to | 


Kings. | 


tice, no, no bond- 
ſlave, could ever be, by fear, more ready at commands than that | 


erham. | 


J. [from bond and woman.) A wo- 
| | BO'NUM MAGNUM, ». 


might be firm, and the bones not eaſily put out of 


Dryden. | 


with which lace 1s woven being frequently made of | 
J Flaxen lace, ſuch as women wear on their | 


8 O O 


The things you follow, and make ſongs on now, ſhould be font 
to knit, or fit down to bobbing or bonelace, Tatiers 


We deſtroy the ſymmetry of the human figure, and fooli 


| 


r 


contrive to call off the eye from great and real beauties, to childi 
| gewgaw ribbands and bonelace. 8 poBtators 
\Bo'NELES8, adj. [from bone.] Wanting bones, | 


I would, while it was ſmiling-in my face, 
Have pluckt my nipple from his boneleſs gums, 
| And daſht the brains out. Sbaleſpeare. 
[To Bon ESET. . 3. [from bone and et.] To reſtore a 

bone out of joint to its place; or join a bone broken 
to the other part. 

A fractured leg ſet in the country by one pretending to boneſetthigs 

FE: Wiſeman's Surgeys 

Bo'ngsETTRR. a. / [from boneſet.] A chirurgeon ; one 
who particularly profeſſes the art of reſtoring broken 
At preſent my deſire is to have a good etter. 5 
Bo“ NIR E. 55 [from bon, good, Fr, and re.] A firs 
made for ſome publick cauſe of triumph or exult - 


py eg 


ation, 
Ring ye the bells to make it wear away, 
And bonfires make all day. Spenſer. 
How came ſo many bonfirex to be made in queen Mary's days? 
Why, ſhe had abuſed and deceived her | South, 
Full ſoon by bonfire, and by bell, | 

We learnt our liege was paſſing well. Gay. 
Bo'NGRACE. u. / [ bonne grace, Fr.] A forebeadvcloth, 
or covering for the forehead. Not now uſed. Skinner, 


I have ſeen her beſet all over with emeralds and 


— r -— 


arls, ranged 
in rows about her cawl, her peruke, her bongrace, anil chaplet. 
Hakewill on Providence. 


Bo'nNBT. 1. J. [ bonet, Fr.] A covering for the head; 
a hat; a cap. 
| Go to them with this bonnet in thy hand, 
And thus far having ftretch'd it, here be with them, 
Thy knee buſſing the ſtones; for, in ſuch buſineſs, | 
Action is eloquence, Shakeſpeare's Coriolanuse 
They had not probably the ceremony of vailing the bonnet in 
| their ſalutations 1 for, in medals, they till have it on their heads. 


Aadiſons 
Box NR. [In fortification.] A kind of little W 
without any ditch, having a parapet three feet high, 
anciently placed before the points of the ſaliant an- 
gles of the glacis, 5 
Bo NET & preſtre, or prieſt's cap, is an outwork, hav- 
ing at the head three ſaliant angles, and two in- 
wards. | 
Bo'nweTs. [In the ſea language 


the courſes on the mizzen, 2 7 By and foreſail of a 
ſhip, when theſe are too narrow or ſhallow to clothe 
the maſt, or in order to make more way ia calm 
weather. . Chambers, 
Bo'nniLY, adv. [from bonny.] Gayly ; handſomely ; 
plumply. : : 
Bo NN ESS. 1. J [from Benny.] Gayety; handſome- 
neſs; plumpneſs. | 8 
BONN. 44. [from bon, Bonne, Fr.] It is a word now 
almoſt confined to the Scottiſh dialect, 
1. Handſome; beautiful. ö 

Match to match 1 have encounter'd him, 
And made a prey for carrion kites and crows, 
Ev'n of the bonny beaſt he lov'd ſo well. 

Thus wall'd the louts in melancholy train, 
; Till bonny Suſan ſped acroſs the plain, Cc. 
2. Gay; merry; frolickſome; cheerful; blithe. 
| B Then ſigh not ſo, but let them go, | 


— 4 


— ot ney 
EE ITS 


Shake prares 


| And be you blithe and bonny, nu py 
It ſeems to be generally uſed in converſation for p/ump. 
4 NY-CLABBER. 2. / A word uſed in Ireland for 
ſour buttermilk, | 

We ſcorn, for want of talk, to jabber 
Of parties o'er our bonny-clabber ; 
Nor are we ſtudious to enquire, 
Who votes for manors, who for hire, 


Swift, 
. A ſpecies of plum. 
Bo'ny. adj. [from bone,] | 

1. Conſiſting of bones. 


At the end of this hole is a membrane, faſtened to a round bony 
limb, and ſtretched like the head of a drum; and therefore, by 
anatomiſts, called rympanums 


2, Full of bones, | | 
Boon. 1. / [a word of no certain etymology. Hen- 
ſhaw thinks, it a corruption of bull-beef, ridiculouſly ;; 
Skinner imagines it to be derived from 4060, fooliſh, 


Ray 


word for a coward, a contemptible fellow ; from which 
he naturally deduces booby : but the original of Boau- 
bard is not known. ] A dull, heavy, ſtupid fellow; 
a lubber. | 
But one exception to this fact we find; 
That booby Phaon only was unkind, 7 
An ill-bred boatman, rough as waves and wind, 
Young maſter next muſt riſe to fill him wine, 
And ſtarve himſelf to ſee the booby dine. = 
BOOK. 2. / [boc, Sax. ſuppoſed from boc, a beech, 
becauſe they wrote on beechen boards; as liber, in 
Latin, from the rind of a tree.] | 
1, A volume in which we read or write, 
| See a book of prayer in his hand | 
True ornaments to know a holy man. Shakeſpeare, 
Receive the ſentence of the law for ſings, 
Such as by God's book are adjudg'd to death, Shakeſpeare. 
In the coffin that had the books, they were found'us fleſh as if 
they had been but newly written; being written on parchment, and 
covered oyer with watch candles of wax. Bacon. 
Books are a ſort of dumb teachers ; they cannot anſwer ſudden 


queſtions, or explain preſent doubts ; this is properly the work of. 
a living inſtructor. wa Watts. 


2. A particular part of a work. 
The firſt book we divide into ſections; whereof the firſt is theſe 
chapters paſt, 5 Burnet's Theory. 


3. The regiſter in which a trader keeps an account of 
is debts. 


Pris 


This life 
Is nobler than attending for a bauble; 
Prouder, than ruſtling in unpaid-for {ilk ; 
Such gain the cap of him that makes them fine, 
| Yet keeps his book uncroſs d. Shakeſpeare, 
4. In books, In kind remembrance, 


J was ſo much in his books, that, at his deceaſe, he left me the 
lamp by which he uſed to write his lucubrations. Adliſon, 
5. Without book, By memory ; by repetition ; without 
reading. 
Sermons read they abhor in the church; but ſermons cbitleut 


book, ſermons Which ſpend their life in the'r bgth, and may have 
public audience but once. | 


: 


| wer, 


Te 


E e 


4 


Small ſails ſet on 


Spaniſh. Junius finds bowbard to be an old Scottiſh 


BOO 
To Book, v. a, [from the noun.) To regiſter m a 
book 


I beſeech your grace, let It be booked with the reſt of this day's 
deeds 4 or 1 will have It In « particular ballad elfe, with mine own 
lecture on the top of It, Shakeſpeare. 

He made wilful murder high treaſon z he cauſed the marchers to 
book their men, tor whom they ſhould make anſwer, 

Davies on Ireland. 

| Book-KiurinG, . J. [from book and 4eep.] The art 

of keeping accounts, or recording pecuniary tranſ- 

actions, in ſuch a manner, that at any time a man 

may thereby know the true ſtate of the whole, or any 
part of his affairs, with clearneſs and expedition, 

Harris. 

ooch. 5 [hook book and bind.) A man 

whoſe profeſſion it is to cover books, . 
Boon Yul. adj, (from book and full.] Full of notions 

| 2 from books ; crowded with undigeſted know - 

edge, 
6 The lee block head, ignorantly read, 

With loads of learned lumber in his head, 

With his own tongue (till edifies his cars, 

And always lining to himfelt ; Pope, 

Bu*oK14M, adj. [from hook,] Given to books z ac- 
quainted only with books, It is generally uſed con- 
temptuouſly, 

I'll make him yield the crown, 

? Whoſe booti/h rule hath pall'd fair England downs 9 
Im not %, yet 1 can read waiting-gentlewoman in the 
Y(capes Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale, 

Nantlppe follows her nameſake g being married to a bo man, 
who has no knowledge of the world, Spettator, 

Bo'oktsHnyss, 1. J. [from bookiſh.) Much applica» 
tion to books ; over-itudiouſnets, ; 

BooktiKkannuD, adj, [from book and learned.) Verſed 
in books, or literature: a term implying ſome flight 
contempt, | | 

hate'er theſe beoklearn'd blockheads ſay, 
$olon 's the verleſt fool In all the play. 

He will quote pattages out of Plato and Pindar, at his own 
table, to ſome boot/earned companion, without bluſhing. Swift, 

Book l ARMIN G. 1 J. [from book and learning.) Skill 
in literature ; acquaintance with books : a term of 
ſome contempt. 

"They might talk of book{rarning what they would, but he never 
ſaw more unfeaty tellows than great clerks, Sidney. 

Neither does it fo much require book/carning and ſcholarſhip, as 
good natural ſenſe, to diftinguith true and talle, and to diſcern 
what ie well proved, and what is not. Burnet's Theory. 

Bou'okMAN, #. /; [from book and man.) A man whoſe: 
profeſſion is the ſtudy of books, | 

This elvil war of wits were much better us'd | 
| On Navarre and his See bot here tis abus'd, Shateſp. 
Book MATT. n./. | from book and ny SchoolteHow, 
"This Armade is a Spaniard that keeps here in court, 
A phantalin, 4 fore 1 and one that makes ſport 
To the prince and his bookmeters Shakeſpeare. 

Boon IIIA. . [+ Yrs book and /e/l.) He whoſe 
proſeſſion it 1» to fell books, | 

He went to the bookſeller, and told him in anger, he had fold a 

book In which there was falſe divinity. Walton, 

Bookworm. . / [from book and worm, 

1. A worm or mite that eats holes in books, chiefly when 
damp, 

My lion, Wke a moth. or bookworm, feeds upon nothing but 
aper, awd 1 Ml beg of them to diet him with wholeſome and 
whitantlal fond, ; ] Cuardian, 

2. A fudent too cloſely given to books; a reader with- 
out judgment. | 

Among thoſe venerable 8 and ſolltary ſcenes. of the unlver- 

* 


ty, | wanted but a black gown, and 4 falary, to be a4 mere a 
brobrwerm as any there, Pope's Letters, 


hoo v. . / [An Iriſh term. 
All the Tartarlans, and the people about the Caſpian Sea, which 
are naturally Sc thians, live tn hordes 4 being the very ſame that 


the Jrith 6+4//e4 are, driving their cattle with them, and feeding 
only on their milk and white neat, Sperjers 


Boom. #. /. [from boom, a tree, Dutch, 

1. [In fea lan unge.} A long poll uſed to ſpread out 
the clue of the ſtudding (ale ; and ſometimes the clues 
of the mainſail and foreſail are boomed out. 

2, A poll with buſhes or baſkets, ſet up as a mark to 
ſhew the ſailors how to leer in the channel, when a 
country is overflown, Sta Dictienary, 

„ A bar of wood laid acroſs a harbour, to keep off the 

enemy. | 
As hls levolck worth ſtruck envy dumb, 
Who took the Dutchman, and who cut the boom, 

Ty Roo, u. », [from the noun. A (ea term.] 

1. Lo ruſh with violence z as a ſhip is (aid to come 
beoming, When ſhe makes all the ſail ſhe can. Oer. 

2. Lo (well and fall together, 
| Neem o'er his head 

"The Nillows Clos d be '% number'd with the dead. 


Dryden, 


| Hoem 

Fortook by thee, in van 1 fought thy aid, 7 

When beaming billows clov'd above-my head. Pope, 

oon. , % [from bene, Sax, a petition.] A gift; a 
grant i a benefadtion z u preſent, 


Vouchtate me for my meed but one falt look ! 
A (malter Lee than this 1 cannot begs 


Aw lets than this, I'm ture, you cannot give. 
That wwurtler, ” - 


might every morning whiſper him in 
alked vo waprofitable (uit for himtelf, 
The blu ring fool has Catiaty'd his 
Wis bao e glv'n 4 bis kulght 
Nut loft the lee. 
Ka 32 did them wife 
0 ain this t # # the pities me ! et Care, 
panion, | 
$atl ate at length, 
And heben d as with wine, jocund and boon, 
Fhus to herfblf he naly began, Paradiſe I. . 
I know the Infirmity of our family ; we play the de companion 
and thiow our money away In our cups. 7 Ine 


DOOR. / [beer, Dutch ; xebune, Sax.) A plough- 
man a country fellow q a lout 1 a clo 


Shateſpeve, 


the ear, and ſay nothing, 


ho. *. 
will ; 


has gain'd the day, 
Dryden's Fall. 


The bare Räte of u calamity Is called 11 

4 | of a calamity Is « grumWingz and if 

does but make a face upon the beers he bs preſently @ ark 
| I Kftrange. 
whoſe cares of growing 
* 


Me may live a+ well az « 4% of Holland 
All richer watts his life, x 


To une well. born, th' affront is worſe and mene, 


„ When be e abwv'd and batfied by a deer, D»yden, 
Po'0k 51, af}, [from beer.) Clownith ; ruftick ; un- 


Dryddon, 


who obtained a bn of the emperor, that he | 


BOO 


Therefore, you clown, abandon, which is, in the vulgar, leave 
the ſociety, which, in the ber, is company of this female. 
| bakeſpeare's As you like it. 
Boon. adv. [from booriſb.] In a booriſh man. 
ner; after a clowniſh manner. 
Bo'ok18HNE8s. 1. . 
ruſticity ; coarſeneſs of manners. 
Boos k. n, /. [boyig, Sax.] A ſtall for a cow or an ox. 
To B00 T. v. 4. (baten, to profit, Dutch: bor, in 
Saxon, is recompence, repentance, or fine paid by 
way of expiation ; boxan is, to repent, or to compen- 


ſate ; as, 
' He ir pip Þ bre and bore, 
And ber bivonen dome, ] a 
1. To profit; to advantage : it is commonly uſed in 
theſe modes, it boots, or what boots it. 

It ſhall not boor them, who derogate from reading, to excuſe it, 
when they fee no other remedyz us if their intent were only to 
deny that aliens and ſtrangers from the family of God are won, or 
that belief doth uſe to be wrought at the firſt in them, without 
ſermons» Hooker, 

For what 1 have, I need not to repeat 3 


2. To enrich ; to benefit. 
And I will beer thee with what gift beſide, 
That modeſty can beg. Shakiſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra. 
Boor, ». / [from the verb.] 3 
1. Profit; gain ; advantage ; ſomething given to mend 
the exchange. 
My gravity, 
Wherein, let no man hear me, 1 take pride, 
Could 1, with bor, change for an idle plume, 
Which the air beats for vain, 85 | 
2. To boot, With advantage; over and above 
Canſt thou, O partial tleep, give thy repoſe 
To the wet ſeaboy, in an hour to rude j 
And, in the calmeſt and the ſtilleſt night, 
With all appliances and means #0 boot, 


Shakef re, 
; beſides. 


Deny It to a king ? 7 Shakeſpeare, 
an is God's image ; but a poor man is 
Chriſt's ſtamp to boot ; both images regard. Herbert. 


He might have his mind and manners formed, and be inftruQed 
to boot in ſeveral ſciences, Locke. 
3. It ſeems, in the following lines, uſed for booty, or 
plunder, | 
Others, like ſoldiers, armed in their ſtings, 
Make boot upon the ſummer's velvet buds- Shatefpeare. 
BOOT, . / [bottas, Armorick ; botes, a ſhoe, Welth ; 
botte, French.) 
1. A covering for the leg, uſed by horſemen, 
That my leg 1» too long 
No; that it is too little, 
I'll wear a boot, to make it ſomewhat rourders Shakeſpeare, 
Shew'd him his room, where he muſt lodge that night, 
Pull'd off his boots, und took away the light, Milton. 
Biſhop Wilkins ſays, he does not queſtlon but it will be as uſual 
| for a man to call for his wings, when he is going a journey, as it is 
now to call for his boots, Addiſen's Guardian. 
2. A kind of rack forthe leg, formerly uſed in Scotland 
for torturing criminals. | 
Boor / a Coach. The ſpace between the coachman 
and the coach. 
To Boo. v. a. [from the noun.] To put on boots, 
Boot, boot, matter Shallow I know the young king is ſick for 
me 3 let us take any man's horſes. Shakeſpeare. 
Boo'r-Hos8, . / [from boot and %.] Stockings to 
ſerve for boots; ſpatterdaſhes. 
His lacquey with a linen ſtock on one leg, and a boot-boſe on the 
other, gartered with a red and blue liſt, Shakeſpeare. 
Boot-TREx. . / [from boot and tree. ] Two pieces of 
wood, ſhaped like a leg, to be driven into boots, for 
ſtretching and widening them. | 
Bo'oT-CATCHER, . { from boot and catch.) The 
perſon whoſe buſinels at an inn is to pull off the boots 
of paſſengers. 
Ine oftler and the boorcateber ought to partake. S$toift, 
habit. 
A boeted judge (hall fit to try his cauſe, 

Not by the ttatute, but by martial laws, - Dryden, 
Boo ru. . /. [bord, Dutch; bauth, Welſh.) A houſe 
built of boards, or boughs, to be uſed for a ſhort 
time, 

'The «lothiers found means to have all the queſt made of the 
northorn men, {uch us had their Werbe in the fait. 

Much mitchief will be done at Rartholomew tair by the tall of 
a booth, Nevifts 
Bo'ort e383. adj, (ow boet.] 
1. Uſelels ; unprofitable ; unavailing ; without advan- 

tage. | 
C When thoſe accurfed meſſengers of hell 

Came to their wicked man, and 'gan to tell 

'I helr bootleſs pains, and ill ſucceeding night. Spenſer, 
God did not tufter him, being defirous of the light of wiidom, 


with &oor/e/s oxpence of travel, to wander in darknets, Heoter, 
Bootleſs ſpeed, 
When cowardice purſues, and valour flies. Shakcſprare. 
ot him alone . 
In follow him no more with Gs pray*rs : | 
He feeks my lite. Sd aleſpeare. 
2. Without ſucceſs. 
Doth not Brutus Jef kneel ? Shakeſpeare, 
f 'Vhrice trom the banks of Wye, 
And ſandy bottom'd Severn, have 1 tent 
Nim beetle: home, and weather-beaten back. Shateſpeare, 


Bo ory. .. /. [bayt, Dutch ; butin, Fr.] 
1. Plunder ; pillage ; ſpoils gained from the enemy. 
Une way a band feleQ trom torage drives 
A herd uf beeves, falt oxen, and fair kine, 
"Their beety, Mitten, 
His confeience is the hue and ery that purſues him; and when 
he reckons that he has gotten a booty, he has only caught a Tartar, 


L Eftrange, 
Dryden, 


For, ſhould you to extortion he inclin'd, 
Your cruel guilt will little booty find. 

2. Things gotten by robbery, 
If 1 had a mind to be honeſt, 70. fortune would not ſuffer me ; 
he drops booties in my mouth. Shateſpeare, 
3. To play booty, 'To play diſhoneſtly, with an intent 
to loſe, The French uſe, Fe /uis bote, when they 

mean to ſay, I awill not ge. 

"We underſtand what we ought to do z but when we deliberate, 
we play booty againſt ourfelves t our contciences direct us one way, 


taught 1 uneclvilised. 
9 


our corrupuons hurry vs another, J. Etrange, 


RE 


And what 1 want, it boots not to complains Shakeſpeare, 
If we ſhun | 
The purpos'd end, or here lie fixed all, 
What boots it us theſe wars to have begun ? Fairfax. 
What boots the regal circle on his head, 
That long behind he trails his pompous robe ? Pope. 


[from 'booriſh.] Clowniſhneſs; 


Bo'oTub, adj, [from boor.] In boots; in a horſeman's | 


Camden. 


B O R 

I have ſet this argument in che beſt light, that the ladies x 
not think that I write booty, ** 5 Bret 
Boys'sy. v. / [from bo and peep.] The act of looking 
out, and drawing back as if frighted, or with 
purpole to fright ſome other, Ke 
Then they for ſudden joy did weep, 

And I for ſorrow ſung, 


That ſuch a king ſhould play bopeep, 
And go the fools among. 


Rivers, 
That ſerve inſtead of peaceful barriers, 
To part th' engagements of their warriours, 
Where both = fide to fide may ſkip, 
And only encounter at bopeep. Hudibra 

There the devil plays at 22 3 out his horns to do-mif, 
chief, then ſhrinks them back for ſafety, Dryden... 

BORA'CHIO. n. f. [borracho, Span.] A drunkard. 
How you ſtink of wine ! D'ye think my niece will ever endure 
ſuch a borachio ! you're an abſolute borachio. Conpreve, 
Bo'k ABLE. adj, [from bore.] That may be bored. 
Bo'kAaGE. 1. /. [from borago, Lat.] A plant. Milly, 
BOR AMEZ. n. J. The Scythian lamb, generally 
known by the name of Agnus Scytbicus. 

Much wonder is made of the boramezy that ſtrange plant-anj. 
mal, or vegetable lamb of Tartary, which wolves delight to feed 
on; which hath the ſhape of a lamb, affordeth a bloody juice u 
breaking, and liveth while the plants be conſumed' about it, 

6 Brown's Vulgar Error, 

BO'RAX, n. /. (borax, low Latin.) An artificial ſalt, 
prepared from ſal ammontac, nitre, calcined tartar, 
lea (alt, and alum, diſſolved in wine. It is pricipal| 

uſed to ſolder metals, and fometimes an uterine in. 

redient in medicine. Quincy, 
Bo'xbel. 1. / [bordeel, Teut. bordel, Armorick, 

BokDE'LLO, A brothel ; a bawdy-houſe. 

From the bordello it might come as well, 

The ſpital, or pifthatch. Ben Nau. 

Making even his own houſe a ſtew, a dordel, and a gabel of 
lewdneſs, to inftil vice into the unwary years of his poor children. 


. Seu. 
BO RD ER. . J. ¶ bord, Germ. bord, Fr.] 5 
1. The outer part or edge of any thing. 
They have looking - glaſſes bordered with broad Borders of cryſtal, 
and great counterfeit precious ſtones, ' Bacen, 
The light muſt ſtrike on the middle, and extend its grenteſt 
clearneſs on the principal figures; diminiſhing by degrees, as it 
comes nearer and nearer to the borders, | 

2. The march or edge of a country ; the confine, 
It a prince keep his reſidence on the border of his dominiong, the 
remote gov will rebel; but if he make the centre his ſeat, he 
ſhall eaſtly keep them in obedience. Spenſer, 
3. The outer part of a garment, generally adorned 
with needlework, or ornaments, 


4. A bank raiſed round a garden, and ſet with flowers; 

a narrow rank of herbs or flowers. 8 

There he arriving, round about doth fly 
From bed to bed, from one to other borger ; 

And takes ſurvey, with curious buſy eye, 

OF every flower and herb there ſet in order, 

All with a border of rich fruit-trees crown'd, 
Whoſe loaded branches hide the lofty mound : 
Such various ways the ſpacious alleys lead, | 
My doubtful muſe knows not what path to tread. 
To Box DRR. v. n. [from the noun. 


1. To confine upon; to touch ſomething elſe at the fids 
or edge: with por. : 
It boydereth upon the province of Croatia, which, in time pak, 
had continual wars with the Turks garriſons, Knellu, 
Virtue and honour had their temples bordering on each other, an 
are ſometimes both on the ſame coin. Add 
2. To approach nearly to. 
All wit, which borders upon profaneneſs, and makes bold with 


thoſe things to which the greateſt reverence is due, deſerves to be 
branded with folly, Tilletſm, 


To Bo'k DER, v. a. 
1. To adorn with a border of ornaments. 
2. To reach; to touch; to confine upon; to be conti- 
guous to. | 
Sheba and Raamah are thoſe parts of Arabia, which border the 
ſea called the Perſian gulf. Raleigb. 
Bo'kDERER, . / from border.] He that dwells on the 
borders, extreme parts, or confines ; he that dwelb 
next to any place, 
They of choſe marches, gracious fovereign ! 
Shall be a wall ſutticient to detend 
Our inland trom the piltering bordereys. Shakeſpeare 
An ordinary horſe will carry two ſacks of ſand 3 and, of tuch, 
the bordeyers on the fea do beſtow fixty at lealt in every acre ; bit 


, 


Spenſer, 


V. A 


molt huſbands double that number. Ca cu. 
'The eaſieſt to be drawn 
To our ſociety, and to aid the war: | 
"The rather tor their ſeat, being next bordrers 
On Italy; and that they abound with horſe, Hen Fenn 


The king ot Scots in perton, with Perkin in his company, en- 
tered with a great army, though it chiefly confilted of border!) 
being raiſed ſomewhat tuddenly, 5 Bacon 

Valga's ſtream 
Sends oppoſite, in ſhaggy armour clad, 
Her borderers ; on mutual ſlaughter bent, 
They rend their countries. 


To Box DRA OR. v. . [from border. 
borders. Not in ule. 
Long time in peace his realm eſtabliſhed, 
Yet off annoy'd with ſundry bordragings 
Of neighbour Scots, and foreign ſcatterlings. 
To BORE. v. a. [bojuan, Sax] 
1. To pierce in a hole. 
I'll believe as ſoon, 
This whole carth may be bor'd; and that the moon 
May through the centre creep. Sb 
Mulberties will be fairer, if you bore che trunk of the . 
through, and thruſt, into the places bored, wedges of _ * 
trees. dees 
But Capys, and the graver ſort, thought ft 
The Greeks lulpecded e to commit 
To ſeas or flames; at leaſt, to ſearch and bere 


Philip 
] To plunder ie 


fe o. 


The ſides, and what that (pace contains t explore. Dent®" 
2. To hollow, 
Take the barrel of a long gun, perfeQly bored, and ſet it upright 


and take a bullet exaRtly fit for it; and then, if you ſuck at d. 

mouth of the barrel never {o gently, the bullet will come up ſe 7 

cibly, that it will hazard the ftriking out your teeth, Dighy 
3. To make by piercing. 


Theſe diminutive caterpillars are able, by degrees, to leres a 
bore their way into a tree, with very ſmall holes; which, after t 
are fully entered, grow together. | 
4. To pierce ; to break through, 
Conſider, reader, what fatigues I've known, 
What riots ſeen, what buſtling crowds I brd, Ga: 
How oft I croſs'4 where carts and couches roa d. 7 
® 


B O R 


To Bore v. 5 5 | 5 5 
8 9 , 2 
I, 1 ga make an jnſtrament to bore a hole an inch wide, or 
half — inch, not K — 4 ae un. 
forward towards a certain point. 
2. To puſh Thoſe milk paps, 


That through the window bars bore at men's eyes, 


Are not within the leaf of pity writ. Shakeſpeare. 
Nor ſouthward to the raining regions run; 

But boring to the weſt, and hov'ring there, 

With gaping mouths they draw prolifick air. Dryden. 


. u. [with farriers.] Is when a horſe carries 
+ noſe pre e ground, | Dis. 


b.] 
Bonk. v. / [from tne verb 
ade by boring. 
1. The . Into follow — long and round 
Thick ramm'd, at th' other bore with touch of fire 
ilated, and infuriate. g f 
2 The inſtrument with which a hole is bored. 
Jo ſhall that hole be fit for the file, or ſquare bore, 
The ſize of any hole; the cavity; the hollow. 
Ul We took a cylindrical pipe of glaſs, whoſe bore was about a 
inch in diameter. | 
we "One careful monarch ſtands in perſon by, 
This new-caſt cannon's firmneſs to explore; 
The ſtrength of big-corn'd powder loves to try, 
And ball and cartridge ſorts for every bore. Dryden. 
Tt will beſt appear in the bores of wind inftruments 3 therefore 
eauſe pipes to be made with a ſingle, double, and ſo on, to a ſextu- 
ple bore 3 and mark what tone every one giveth. . Baton. 
Box E. The preterite of bear. 
The father bore it with undaunted ſoul, 
Like one who durſt his deſtiny controul; 
Yet with becoming grief he bore his part, 
Reſign'd his ſon, but not reſign'd his heart. 
' "Twas my fate 
To kill my father, and pollute his bed , 
By marrying her who bore me. 


Bo'nEAL. adj. {borealis, Lat.] Northern; 
trional. 5 
Crete's ample fields diminiſh to our eye; 
| Betore the boreal blaſts the veſſels fly. 
RO/REAS. n. /. [Lat.] The north wind. 
RBoxeas, and Cecas, and Argeitas loud, 
And 'Thraſcias, rend the woods, and ſeas upturns 
Bon EE. »./ A kind of dance. 
Dick could neatly dance a jigs 
But Tom was beſt at borees. 


Maxon. 


eyle. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 
ſepten- 


Pope. 


Sævift. 


Bo'nx ER. v. , from bore.] A piercer ; an inſtrument] 


ta make holes with. 
The maſter-bricklayer muſt try all the foundations with a Borer, 
uchi as well-diggers ule to try the ground. don. 
Bou N. The participle paſſive of bear. : 
Their charge was always born by the queen, and duly paid out. of 
the exchequer. . Bacon. 
- The great men were enabled to oppreſs their inferiours; and 
their followers were bern out 4nd countenanced in wicked gonna 
dies. 
Upon ſome occaſions, Clodius may be bold and inſolent, born 
away by his paſſions | : Swift. 
7% be Born. v. u. ba [derived from the word To 
bear, in the ſenſe of bringing forth : as, my mother 
bore me twenty years ago; or, I was born twenty 
years ago.] | 
1. To come into life, 
. When we are born, we cry, that we are come 
To this great ſtage of fools, ine 
The new born babe by nurſes overlaid, ryden. 
Nor nature's law with fruitleſs ſorrow mourn, 
But die, O mortal man | for thou waſt born. Prior. 
All that are born into the world are ſurrounded with bodies, that 
perpetually and diverſly affect them, ; Locke. 
2. It is uſually ſpoken with regard to circumftances : 
as, he was born a prince; he was born to empire 1 he 
was born for greatneſs: that is, formed at the birth. 
The ſtranger, that dwelleth with you, ſhall be unto you as one 
born among. you, and thou ſhalt love him as thyfelf, 
| hs Leviticus, xix. 34. 
Yet man is born unto trouble, as the ſparks fly upward. kl 
A friend laveth at all times, and a brother is born for adverſity. 


Proverbs. 
Either of you knights may well deſerve : 
A princeſs born ; and ſuch is ſhe you ſerve. Dryden. 
o riſing creſts his royal head adorn; | | 
Born from a god, himſelf to godhead born, Dryden. 


Both muſt alike from heaven derive their light; 
"Theſe born to judge, as well as thoſe to write. 
For all mankind alike require their grace; 
All born to want; a miſerable race! Popes 
I was born to a good eſtate, although it now turneth to little ac- 
count, ; Soift, 
Their lands are let to lords, who, never deſigned to be tenants, 
naturally murmur at the payment of rents, as a ſubſerviency they 
were not born to. wift, 
3. It has uſually the particle of before the mother. 
Be bloody, bold, and reſolute; laugh to ſcorn 
The pow'r of man; for none of woman born 
Shall harm Macbeth. 
I being born of my father's firſt wife, and ſhe of his third, ſhe 
converſes with me rather like a daughter than a ſiſter. Tatler. 


Bo'roOuUGH. . J. [bonhoe, Saxon.] 


1. It ſignified anciently a ſurety, or a man bound for 
others. 


A borough, as I here uſe it, and as the old laws ill uſe, is not a 
bereugh town, that is, a franchiſed town z but a main pledge of an 
hundred free perſons, therefore called a free borough, or, as you ſay, 
francplegium. For borth, in old Saxon, ſignifieth a pledge or ſure- 
ty: and yet it is ſo uſed with us in ſome ſpeeches, as Chaucer 
taith, Sr, Jebn to Berob ; that Is, for aſſurance and warranty. 


8 9 
2. An 'with 5 © 5 


Pope. 


Shakeſpeare. 


rporation, 
And if a borough chuſe him not undone. 


. R Pope. 
Bo'koven Engliſh, is a cuſtomary deſcent of lands * 
tenements, whereby, in all places where this cuſtom 
holds, lands and tenements deſcend to the youngeſt 
ſon; or, if the owner have no iſſue, to his youngeſt 


brother. Cowell, 
Do anf n. V [it is explained by Junias without ety- 
mology.] A mean fellow. 
Siker thou ſpeak'ſt like a lewd ſorrel, 
Of heaven to deemen ſo: 
——_— I am but a7 tan borrel, 8 
nearer ways ow. e o 
7 n. 5. (ber : Dutch; bongpan, 9 
ſome another upon it: op- 
poled to lend. t £; : 
He b:rrowed a 


a a box of the ear of the Engliſhman, and ſwore he 
W 3 agdin when he was able. * Shakeſpeare. 
8 eb pes money for the king $ tribute, and 


ebemia 
8, To afc of another the uſe of ſomething for a time. 


Milton, 


e 


bours. - ; 2 Kings. 
Where darkneſs and ſurprize made conqueſt cheap 


Where virtue borrowed the arms of chance, 

And ſtruck a random blow LOU Dryden. 
3. To take ſomething belonging to another. 
A berrow'd title haſt thou bought too dear ; 
Why didſt thou tell me that thou wert a king? Shakeſpeare. 
They may borrow ſomething of inſtruction even from their paſt 
puile, 248 Decay of Piety. 
I was engaged in the tranſlation of Virgil, from whom I have 
only two months. 


; Dryden. 
Theſe ſigns they ſometimes borrow from others, and 
ſometimes make themſelves; as one may obſerve among the new 
names children give to things. Locke. 
Some perſons of bright parts have narrow remembrance; for, 
having riches of their own, they are not ſolicitous to borrow. Warts, 
4. To uſe as one's own, though not belonging to one. 
| Unkind and cruel, to deceive your fon 
f In borrow'd ſhapes, and his embrace to ſhun. 
Bo'x row: =. /. [from the ved} The thing borrow 
Yet of your royal 3 Plt adventure 
The borrow of a week. 
Bo"xrowER. 1. / [from borrow.) 


1. He that borrows; he that takes money upon truſt : 
oppoſed to lender. 


His tall is of nothing but of his poverty, for fear belike left I 


ſhould have proved a young borrotver. Sidney. 
Neither a berrotuer nor a lender be; 
For loan on loſes e we ph 
And borrowing dulls the edge of huſbandry. Shakeſpeare. 
. Go not my horſe the — | 
I muſt become a borroxver of the night 
For a dark hour or twain, 


Shakeſpeare. 
But you invert the cov*nants of her truſt, 

And harſhly deal, like an ill borrozoer, 

With that which you receiv'd on other terms. Milton. 

2. He that takes what is another's, and uſes it as his 

own. | f 
Some ſay, that I am a great boyrower 3 however, none of my 
creditors have challenged me for it. | Pope. 


Boꝰs AOR. e 13 
1. Wood, or lands. 

We bent our 'courſe thither, where we ſaw the appearance of 
land; and, the next day, we might plainly diſcern that it was a 
land flat to our ſight, and full of boſcage, which made it ſhew the 
more dark. Bacon, 

2. The repreſentation of woods. 

Cheerful paintings in feaſting and banqueting rooms; graver 
ſtories in galleries; landſkips and boſcage, and ſuch wild works, in 
open terraces, or ſummer houſes. Tp Wotton, 

Bos KY. adj. [ boſque, Fe] Woody. 
And with each end of thy blue bow doſt crown 
* beſty acres, and my unſhrubb'd down. 
know each land, and every alley green, 
Dingle, or buſhy dell, of this wild wood, 

And every beſty bourn from ſide to ſide, 
BO'SOM. . / (borme, boom, Sax] 
1. The embrace of the arms holding any thing to the 

breaſt. To FER 
2. The breaſt ; the heart. 
Our good old friend, 
your boſom z and beſtow 

Your needful counſel to our buſineſſes, ; 

3. The folds of the dreſs that cover the breaſt, 

Put now thy hand into thy boſom; and he put his hand into his 
boſom ; and when he took it out, behold his hand was leprous as 
ſnow. xodus, iv. 6. 

4. Incloſure; compaſs; embrace. | 

Unto laws thus received by a whole church, they which live 
within the boſom of that church, muſt not think it a matter indif- 
ferent, either to yield, or not to yield, obedience, 

5. The breaſt, as the ſeat of the paſſions, 

Anger reſteth in the beſoms of fools, 

From jealouſy's tormenting ſtrife 

For ever be thy boſom freed. 

Unfortunate Fallard ! O, who can name 

'The pangs of rage, of ſorrow, and of ſhame, 

That with mix'd tumult In thy boſom ſwell'd, 

When firſt thou ſaw'ſt thy braveſt troops repell'd! 

Here acting boſoms wear a viſage gay, 
And ſtifled groans frequent the ball and play. 
6. The breaſt, as the ſeat of tenderneſs. 
Their ſoul was poured out into their mother's boſom. 
No further ſeek his virtues to diſcloſe, 
Or draw his frailties from their dread abode; 
There they alike in trembling hope repoſe, 

The boſom of his father and his God. 7 Gray. 
7. The breaſt, as the receptacle of ſecrets, 

If I covered my tranſgreſlion as Adam, by hiding my iniquity in 
my boſom. ö oh, 

8. Any receptacle cloſe or ſecret ; as, the bo/om of the 
earth; the bo/om of the deep. 
9. The tender affections; kindneſs ; favour, 
Whoſe age has charms in it, whoſe title more, 


Milton, 


Lay comforts to 


Eccleſ. 


Addiſon, 
Young . 
Lam. 


To pluck the common boſoms on his ſide. Shakeſpeare, 
To whom the great Creator thus reply'd : | 

O Son, in whom my ſoul hath chief delight, 

Son of my boſom, Son who art alone | 

My word, my wiſdom, and effectual might Par. Left, 


10. Inclination ; deſire, Not uſed. 
If you can pace your wiſdom 
In that good path that 1 could wiſh it go, 
You ſhall have your boſom on this wretch. 
Bosom, in compoſition, implies intimacy z confidence; 
fondneſs, 
No more that Thane of Cawdor ſhall deceive 


_— 


Our boſom-intereſt ; go, pronounce his death, Shakeſpeare. 
This Antonio, 

Being the boſom-lover of my lord, 

Muſt needs be like my lord. Shakeſpeare. 


Thoſe domeſtick traitors, boſom-thiever, | 
Whom cuſtom hath call'd wives; the readieſt helps | 
To betray the heady huſbands, rob the eaſy. Ben Jonſon. 
| He ſent for his boſen-friends with whom he moſt confidently con- 

ſulted, and ſhewed the paper to them; the contents whereof he 
could not conceive. Clarendon. 
The fourth privilege of friendſhip is that which is here ſpecified 
in the text, a communication of ſecrets. A boſom-ſecret, and a 
boſom - friend, are uſually put together. South. 
She, who was a beſem- friend of her royal miſtreſs, he calls an in- 
ſolent woman, the worſt of her ſex. Addiſon. 
To Bo'som. v. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To incloſe in the boſom. 


Beſom up my counſel ; 
You'll find it wholeſome. Shakeſpeare. 
I do not think my ſiſter ſo to ſeek, 
Or ſo unprincipled in virtue's book, | 
And the ſweet peace that boſoms goodneſs ever. Milton, 


2. To conceal in privacy. 
The groves, the fountains, and the flow'rs, 
That open now their choiceR boſem'd ſmells, 


Reſerv'd for night, and kept for thee in ſtore, 


Then he ſaid, go, borrow thee veſſels abroad of all thy neigh- | 


Boson. 2. / 
Boop m/e 


15 


| 
Dryden. 
ed, 


Shakeſpear . | 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Prior. | 


Shakeſpeare. 


B O T 


Towers and battlements it ſees, 1 
Baſam d high in tufted trees, * En 
Where perhaps ſome beauty lies, | 
noſure of neighbouring eyes. 
ppy convents, ehem deep in vines, 
ſlumber abbots, purple as their wines. 
[corrupted from boat/wain.} 
he barks upon the billows ride, : 
The mater will not ſtay ; 
The merry boſon from his fide 
His whiſtle takes, to check and chide 3 
The ling' ring lad's delay. Dryden. 
4%, Fr.] o 

an ornament raiſed above the 'reſt of the 
work ; a ſhining prominence. : 

What ſignifies beauty, ſtrength, youth, fortune, embroidered 


The c 
To 
Where 


furniture, or gaudy ? L'Eftrange. 
This ivory, intended for the of a bridle, 'was laid up for a 
prince, and a woman of Caria or Mzonia dyed it. Popes 
2. The part riſing in the midſt of any — 
Fe runneth upon him, even on his neck, upon the thick boſſes of 
his bucklers. | | Job, xv. 26. 
3. A thick of any kind. 


A boſs made of wood, with an iron hook, to hang on the lathe, or 
on a ladder, in which the labourer puts the mortar at the britches 
of the tiles. 7 Maron. 


If a cloſe appulſe be made by the lips, then is framed M; if by 
the boſs of the tongue to the palate, near the throat, then * 


Boss AR. . , [in architecture] 

1. Any ſtone that has a projecture, and is laid in a place 
in a building to be afterwards carved. ' | 

2. Ruſtic work, which conſiſts of ſtones, which ſeem to 
advance beyond the naked of a building, by reaſon 
of indentures or channels left in the joinings : theſe 
are chiefly in the corners of edifices, and called ruſ- 
tick quoins. | Builder's Dict. 

Bo'svzL. . /. A ſpecies of crowfoet. 


BoTa'NniCaAL. } adj. [from Bordm, an herb.] Relatin 
BorTa'nick. to herbs; ſkilled in herbs. 


Some botanical criticks tell us, the poets have not rightly follow- 


ed the traditions of antiquity, in metamorphoſing ſiſters of 
Phaeton into poplars. - Addiſon. 
Bo'Tan1sT. n, / [from botany.) One ſkilled in plants 


one who ſtudies the various ſpecies of plants. 


The uliginous lacteous matter) taken notice of by that diligent 
botaniſt, was only a collectlon of corals. Mocdevard. 


Then ſpring the living herbs, beyond the power 


Of botaniſt to number up their tribes. Tbemſan. 
Bor ANOLOOGY. 1. J. [Boraroy;a.] A diſcourſe upon 
lants. Did. 


BO TANV. 3. / {from go rd, an herb. ] The ſcience 
of plants; that part of natural hiſtory which relates 
to vegetables. 3 i 
BOTARGO. n: /. I botarga, Span. ] A reliſhing ſort of 
fcod, made of the roes of the mullet fiſh ; much uſed 
on the coaſts of the Mediterranean, as an incentive 
to drink. | Chambers. 
BOTCH. . , [boxza, pronounced bora, Ital. 
1. A ſwelling or eruptive diſcoloration of the ſkin. 
Time, which rots all, and makes betches pox, 


And, plodding on, muſt make a calf an ox, 
- Hath made ala 


h 
Botches and blains muſt all his fleſh imboſs, 
And all his people. 


Milton. 
It proves far more incommodious, which, if it were propelled in 
wh botches, or ulcers, as in the ſcurvy, would rather conduce to 


A part i k u abe, W to acentanns 
2, art in any wor nine as to e 
. the — gras 


To leave no rubs or botches in the worlc, 
Fleance, his ſon, muſt embrace the fate. 8 hs. 
3. An adſeititious, adventitious part, clumſily added. 
If both thoſe words are not notorious borches, I am deceived, 


Donne. 


though the French tranſlator thinks otherwiſe, Drydez- 
A comma ne'er could claim | 
A place in any Britiſh name 
Yet, making here a perfect botch, _- 
Thruſts your poor vowel from his notch, + 


Swift 
To BoTcH. v. a. [from the _ | | 
1. To mend or patch clothes clumſily. 

Their coats, from botching newly brought, are torn. Dryd. 
2. To mend any thing awkwardly. 

To botch up what th' had torn and rent, | 
Religion and the government. Th Hudibrar. 
3. To = together unſuitably, or unſkilfully-; to make 
up of unſuitable pieces. 
Go with me to my houſe, 
And hear thou there, how many fruitleſs pranks 
This ruſſian hath borch'd up, that thou thereby 
May ſmile ut this. OY Shakeſpeare» 
| Her ſpeech is nothing, | 
Yet the unſhaped uſe of it doth move 
The hearers to collection; they aim at it, 


And botch the words up fit to their own thoughts. Shakeſp. 
For treaſon botch'd in rhime will be thy banez 
—  Rhime is the rock on which thou art to wreck. - Dryden. 
To REN 


mark with botches, 
Young Hylas, botch'd with ſtains too foul to name, 
In cradle here renews his youthful frame. . Garth. 
Bo'rcunr. . / [from botch.] A mender of old 
os} the ſame to a taylor as a cobler to a ſhoe- 
maker, 
He was a botcher*s prentice in Paris, from whence he was whipt 
for getting the ſheriff's fool with child. $ 
Botchers left old cloaths in the lurch, 3 
And fell to turn and patch the church. Hudibrat. 
Bo ren. adj. [from botch.) Marked with botches. 
And thoſe biles did run —ſay ſo— Did not the general run? Were 
not that a betchy ſore ? | Shakeſpeare. 
Bork. n. /. [bore, Sax. a word now out of uſe.] 
1. A compenſation or amends for a man flain, which 
is bound to another. Cowell, 
2. It was uſed for any payment. | 
Born. adj. [baru, barpa, Sax.] The two; as well 
the one as the other. Er Pun & Pautre, Fr. It is 
uſed only of Wo. Convell.; 
And the next day, both morning and afternoon, he was oye by 


arty. * 
ae l his „were in their 
times all A of God's truth Renee 
5. daller. 


ſome . | 
"7 Which of them ſhall I take ? 
Beth F one ? or neither? neither can be enjoy'd, 
If beth remain alive. | 
Two lovers cannot ſhare u ſingle bed z 
As therefore both are equal in degree, 
The lev of borb he left to deſtiny, 


4. 


Shakeſpeare. 


* 


307 


ann 
ad ur'd wives, t els and the queen. 
. {from the adjeQive.) As well : it has the 


Yor — 2 A 
conjunction 4% to correſpond with it. 
A 8 multitude beth of the Jews and alſo. of the. 1 


Pow'r to judge both quick and dead. Milton. 
Both the boy was worthy to be vais d- 
And Stimichon has often, mate me long | | 
To hear, like him, ſa ſweet a ſong, Dryden. | 


Bo'ravyorn, adj, [Byron] Having the form of a 
bunch of grapes. 

| The outſide is thick ſet with berryoid efpreſcencies, or ſmall 

knobs, yellow, bluiſh, and purple; all of a laing e 

06a4vart. 


hue. | 
Bots, „ // [awithout a fingular.) A ſpecies of (mall 
worms 10 8 entrails 2 anſwering, perhaps, 


to the a/carides in human bodies, 
Peaſe and beans are as dank here as a dog, and that is the next 
way to glve poor jades the bets, | Shakeſpeare. 


BO'TTLE. » 1 [ bouteille, Fr.] 
1. A (mall veſſel of glaſs, or other matter, 


row mouth, to put liquor in. 
The ſhepherd's homely curds, 
Als cold thin drink out of his leather 4%, | 
I; far beyond a prince's delicates, Shaheſpeare. 
Many have 4 manner, after other men's ſpeech, to ſhake their 
heads, A great officer would ſay, It was as men ſhake a bort/s, to 
fee If there wap any wit in their heads, or no» Bacon, 
| Then If thy ale ln glaſs thou wouldſt confine, 
Let thy clean burtis be entirely dry. King. 
He threw, into the enemy's ſhips carthen bottles filled with ſer- 


with a nar- 


pente, which put the crew In diforder, Arbutbnot on Coini. 
2. Aquantity of wine uſually put into a bottle; a quart. 
Sir, you ſhall ay, and take tother bottles Spettator, 


3. A quantity of hay or graſs bundled up. 


Methinks I have a great defire to a borrle of hay z good hay, 
(weet hay, hath no fellow, | bakeſpeare. 

| But I thould wither in one day, and paſs 
To a lock of hay, that am a bortle of graſy, Donne. 


To Brun. v. a [from the noun.) To incloſe in 
hottles. | | 

You may have it a moſt excellent cyder royal, to drink or to 

| bottles Mortimer. 

When wine Is to be bottled off, waſh your bottles immediately 

before you begin 4 but be ſure not to drain them. Swift, 


Berries is often eompounded with other words; as, 
bottle-friend, a drinking-friend ; See- companion. 
Sam, who Is a very good bott/e-companien, has been the diverſion 
of his friends, Addiſon, 
Bo'tTLE-rLownR, „. % [cyanus, Lat.] A plant, 
Borten tw. 4. / [from battle and ferew.)] A 
ſcrew to pull out the cork, 
A good butler always breaks off the point of his boreleſcrevp in 


two days, by trying which is. hardeſt, the point of the ſcrew, or the | 


neck of the bottle, | Krolſt. 
BO'TTOM. . / [hoem, Saxon; bodem, Germ. ] 
1. The lowelb part of any thing, 
ai Ihe ground under the water, | 
Shallow brooks that flow'd fo glear, 
The borrow did the top appear. 


Dryden. 
3. The foundation ; the ground- work. 


On this ſuppoſition my reaſonings proceed, and cannot be af- | 
are far from being built on the ſame | 


ſoeQad by objections whic 
dottom. 
4+ A dale z a valley ; a low ground. 
In the purljeus funds a _——_— 
Weſt of this place down in the neighbour borrome, 
On both the ſhores of that ſruitrul bottom, ate II] to be (een t 
marks of ancient edifices, Addiſon on Italy. 
Equal converity could never be ſeen: the inhabitants of ſuch an 
earth could have only the proſpect of w little circular plain, which 
Woch appear to Rave an acclivity on all fidesz fo that every man 
would 
moved In a buttons $54 
g. The part moſt remote from the view z the 
art. 
P His propoſals and argumonts ſhould with fieedom be-examined to 
the bottom, that, It there be any wittake In them, no body may be 
mlitled by his veputation, 


6, Bound ; limit, 
| Bit there 's no bottom, none, 
In my voluptugutneſs, 
* The umoſt extent or 
city, whether deep or ſhallow. 
1 will fetch oft Bars, ves 1 1 dv fee the borrow of Juſtice Shal. 
low 1 how fulyect we old men are to lying | Shakeſpeare, 
$. The laſt refort z the remotelt cauſe ; firſt motion. 


Altterdury. 


He wrote many things which ate not publiſhed in his name; and | 
e did not | 


Was at thy erte of mauy excellent countels, in which h 


appear ; : Addiſon. | 
9. A thip ; a veſlel for navigation. 
' bau bling veſtel was he captain of, 
With which tuch feathtul grapple 41d he make 
With the moſt noble betten of our fleet, Shaleſpeare, | 
My veutuses are not in one bottom arvited 1 
Nov 194 ons pla "a, Shateſpeare, 


Wo have memory not of one ſhip that ever returned, and but 


at thirtoon parton only, at feveral timesy that chute tw return in 


dus Gott ame Ruten. 
Hes foolith ſeaman, 
That, when his (hip is finkings will nat 
Unlade his hops into another Gatto. Denbam, 


Mo puts ts fra upon his own berrom holds the tern iel; 
and now, If ever, we may expect new diſcoveries, Nerris, 
He pre ade bis canvas with his pale he vers, 

The tivights vt Altting ghotts in his thin Gorters bears, Dryg, 

40. A chance an adventure ; tate of hazard, 
He began ts toy, that himivlt and the prince were tos much 
tw ventun In ane Cette Clarendon, 
We ave embarked with them on the ſame Letten, and mult be 
partakors of their happinel: or milery. Sped?atys, 

11. A ball of thread wound up together, 

bis whale arguinent will be Me err of throat, cloſe wound 


ur; Nane. 

Silkworms Kuli theilt eee in about fifteen days Meth, 
Fa bh Chitin they accounts did clear, 

Aud wn their Ketten round the year, Prize, 


te. Bogron of «4 laxe, The lowelt end. 
ty. But fo of bir, The grounds, or dregs, 
„her ton, v. 4. [from the noun 


4. To build upon to fix upon as a 3 with . 


"They way have wet hing ob{outity, as belng dere e worn, 
and etched from, the true nature of the things. e. 


Pee has „ very Meng toundation in the mind 4 It Is bertomed 
„leit have. Cediier, 


The wude see which wo A our reaſtaln 

eg is betet, which thovld go Into the wekonings © Leeds, 

Attion is tlippoted ty be tweed wpen pete de, Atterdury, 

2, 'I'v wind upon fomething; to twin thread round 

' Gwething, | eek og 
i2 


@ranville, 


„ 


vey himſelf the lowelt, and that he always dwelt and |, 
Bentley. | 


deepelt | 
Locke, f 


Sbaleſpeare. 
any of any man's capa» | 


we but a part; | 


Shot þ 
e 


3» W r 1 * 


8 0 U 


Therefore, as.you unwind rp love for him, 

lt it ſhould ravel, and be to none, 
rere 
J Bor Trou. v. u. To reſt upon, as its ultimate ſup- 


port. * 

Find out on advan 

tems 3 and obſerve the intermediate ideas, by which it is } 
that foundation upon which it is erected. 


Bor Ton. adj. [from bottom. 


* 


n. what foundation any propoſition advanced, bot- 


oined to 
Loc kes 


not always diſtinguiſhed from it. 
A vine-labourer, finding a beugb broken, took a branch of the 
ſame bowph, and tied it about the place broken. 
heir lord and patron loud did him proclaim, 
And at his feet their laurel gb did throw. Fairy Queen. 
From the bough 


be... a. ON EE I 


She gave him of that falr enticing fruit. Milton. 
| As the dove's flight did guide /Encas, now 
| May thine conduct me to the golden bough. Denbam. 
nder ſome fav'rite myrtle's ſhady boyghs, 
They ſpeak their pallions in repeated vows. Roſcommon. | 
See how, on every beugh, the birds expreſs, 
[ In their (ſweet nates, their happinets. Dryden. 
''T'was all her joy the ripening fruits to tend, Ef 
And fee the bewghs with happy burdeny bend. Pope, 


nr. preter. and participle of To buy; which ſee, 
The chief were theſe who not for empire tought, _ 
But with their blood their country's ſafety bought. 
RBovenr. . / (from To bow. } 
1. Atwiltz a link; a knot, 
| His huge long tail wound up in hundred folds, 
Whole wreathed bougbts whenever he unfolds, 
And thick entangled knots adown does ſlac k. 
Immortal verſe, 
Such as the melting foul may pierce, 
In notes, with many a winding bought 
Or linked {weetnels, long drawn outs 
2. A flexure. | | 
The flexure of the joints is not the ſame in elephants as in other 
quadrupeds, but nearer unto tholt of a man; the bought ot the fore- 
legs not directly backward, but laterally, and ſomewhat inward, 
: Rrown's Vulgar Errours. 
BOUILLON, n, / [French,] Broth ; ſoup; any 
thing made to be ſupped: a term uſed in cookery. 


j 
Bo uo 


P e. 


Milton. 


are plenty of flints, 
To Bovir, v. 4. Sec To Bol r. 


trom the ſound. ] 
1. Jo fall or 
' as to rebound, 
The fright awaken'd Arcite with a ſtart, 

Againſt his boſom bowne'd his Nan heart. Dryden. 
2. Ty {pring ; to make a ſudden leap, a ſudden ex- 

loſion. | | 
Puh nonſenſe Is Uke beer in a bottle, which has, in reality, no 
ſtrengeh and ſpirit, but trets, and flies, and bounces, and imitates 


the hallions of a much nobler liquor, Addiſon, 
They bounce trom their neſt, 
No longer will tarrys Swift. 
Out bownc'd the maſtiff of the triple head; 
Away the hare with double {wiſtnels fled, Swift, 


3. To make a ſudden noiſe, 
Juſt as 1 was putting out my light, another bounces as hard as he 
| can knock, | Swift, 
4 Lo boaſt ; to bully: a ſenſe only uſed in familiar 
(ſpeech, a 
5. I'0 be bold, or ſtrong. 
Forfaorh the bouncing Amazon, 
Your bu{kin'd miſtreſs, and your warriour love, 
o Thecus muſt be wedded. 
Bovncs. . /. [from the verb.] 
1. A ſtrong ſudden blow. 
The hSexnce burſt ope the door 3 the ſcornful fair 
Relentlets look'd, : 
2. A ſudden crack or noiſe, 
What cannoneer begot this luſty blood ? 
He (peaks plain cannon fire, and Imoke, and bounce 3 


Shakeſpeare, 


— 


Dryden. 


He gives the baſtinada with his tongue. Shakeſpeare, 
wo hazel-nuts 1 threw into the flame, | 

And to each nut 1 gave a (weetheart's name 

This with the louteft bounce me fore amas'd, : 

That in a flame of brighteſt colour blag d. Gay. 


3- A boaſt; a threat: in low language, 


Bo'uncyr. »./, [trom bearce.] A boaſter ; a bully ; 
an empty threatener : in colloquial ſpeech. 
BOUND. »«. /. [from 4d. ] 
1, A limit z a boundary; that by which any thing is 
terminated, 
lilimitable ocean without dend, 


| Without dimenſion z where length, breadth, and height 
| And time, and place, are lot. p Milton, 


| Thole vaſt Scythian regions were ſeparated by the natural] 
n of tische, lakes, mountains, woody or matſhet. Temple, 
Indus and Ganges, our wide empire's bexnds, 
| Swell their dy'd currents with their natives wounds, Od. 
Through all th' jafernal Sende, 
I Which flaming 14 * ſurrounds, 
| Sad Orpheus tought hin confort lol. Pope. 


Having a bottom : | 


Sidney. " 


F. airy Queen. | 


Bo'vi.vkk Walls, [In architecture.] Walls built of | 
round flints or pebbles, laid in a ſtrong mortar ;| 
uſed where the ſea has a beach caſt up, or where there | 
Builder's Dictionary. 


Jo BOUNCE, v. . [a word formed, ſays Skinner, | 
fly againſt any thing with great force, ſo| 


- 


| I amy paſt a boy; 


Bo'v 


HO 


2. A limit by which any excurſion is reſtrained. 
Hatk he ſet bownds between their love and me? © 

I am their mother, who ſhall bar me from them ? 

+ Stronger and fiercer by reſtraint he roars, 


Stats, 


And knows no bauad, but makes his pow'r his ſhores, | 
Any bounds mide with body, even adamantine walls, are far 
putting a ſtop to the mind, in its progreſs in ſpace. 
3. [from 7% bound, v. n.] A leap; a jump 
Do but note a wild and wanten herd, 
Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 


5 rom 
oche, ' 
5 A ſpring, 


[+ 


wed. a -- WW.” 


it is uſually compounded, Fetching mad bounds, bellowingz and neighing loud, §5 
There — t number of flat-bottomed boats, to tranſ- , The * ſtarted with a ſudden bound, abr}. 
] port the land-forces, under the wing and protection of tho great , And flung the reins and chariot to the ground, Addifen, 
navy. N Bacon, Dex'trous he 'ſcapes the coach with nimble boun:, 
' Bo'TTOM1LESS. adj. [ from bottom.) Without a bot- Whilſt s bi —_ e. p36 plac Gay, 

- fathomleſs. 4. A rebound; the leap of ſomething flying back b 

te el nel may well be compared to a bottomleſs pit, into which 4 the force of the blow. | 8 y 

jt is eaſier to keep one's ſelf from falling, than, being Fallen, to Theſe inward diſguſts are but the firſt bound of this ball « 

give one's ſelf GET om 9 50 e 11 lun. contention, Decay of Pic. 

| ö otto | SEM | 

Then be wy Yaſſions Bo with then. Shakeſpeare, To Bo C20 MO [from the noun. ]. | 
open Mb 46 96 +5) 1. To limit ; to terminate. | 
* pai ee — 11 ſa | A lofty. tow'r, and, ſtrong on every ſide 
d headlong flaming from th' etheria A lot). 5 and t bi 

| oy hrs: pwn ro ings Y Milton. 1 RR le 2 9 f egethon g vo 82 
Bo TTouRKRY. . J [in navigation and commerce, | T = ry, : 2 nin N 2 
The a& of borrowing money on a ſhip's bottom; 2, 10 _ tne — 7 . 
| that is, by engaging the veſlel for the repayment of The Janackhambads ” | 
it, ſo as that, if the ſhip miſcarry, the lender loſes | Would lift their boſums higher than the ſhores, 

the money advanced; but, if it arrives ſafe at the end And make a ſop of all this ſolid globe. Shakeſpeare. 
| of the voyage, he is to repay the money 1 _ a | 3. Sometimes 2 — My | 
 certai i 1 ; this on |; y mother's 
| Certain premium or interelt agreed on; an = Koa: en the e chts Seiten 

ain of forfeiting the _ arris. n in my fires Shake 
BO'UCHET, n. J. [Frene ] A ſort of pear. led 'To BOUND. v. n. [ bondir, Fr.] yp 
Bou p. v. j An inſect which breeds in malt; 9  |'1. To jump; to ſpring; to move forward by leaps. 
| allo a weevil, | tet, ns | orrilmond appear'd, | | 
To Bou. v. . [ bouge, F r.] To ſwell out. Dave me his hand, and led me tightly ober, 
Rovgn. 1. / [box, Sax. the gb is mute.] An arm] Looping _ ee . | Dryden, 
: | efore his lord the. ready ſpaniel pounds ; * 
or large ſhoot of a tree, bigger than a branch, yet b Panting with hope, he tries the furrow'd grounds. Pope. 


When ſudden through the woods a bounding ſtag 
. Ruſh'd headlong down, and plung'd amidſt the river. Roe, 
Warbling to the vary'd firain, advance 
Two ſprightly youths, to form the bounding dance. 
2. Io rebound ; to fly back by repercuſſion. 
Mark then a bounding valour in our Engliſh, 
That being dead, like to the bullets grazing, 
Breaks out into a ſecond courle of miſchiel. Shakeſpeare. 
To Bound. v. a. To make to bound. ? 


If might builet for my love, or bound my horſe for her favours, 
I would lay on like a butcher, and fit like a jackanapes, never 
oft, Shakcjpeare. 


Shateſp, 


— 


Pope. 


If love, ambitious, ſought a match of birth, 
Whole veins bound richer blood than lady Blanch ? 
Pouno. preterite and participle paſſive of bind. 
Nay, ſajd Pamela, none ſhall take that office from myſelf, being 


ſo much-beund as I am for my education. Jidney. 
This is Antonio, 
To whom I am fo infinitely beund, | 
— You ſhould in all ſenſe be much bound to him; 
For, as I hear, he was much bd, for you, Shakeſpeare, 


The gentleman is learn'd, a moſt rare ſpeaker, 
To nature none more bound. Shakeſpeare, 
keep great numbers of horſemen, which they uſed to bring into the 
field, : Knolles. 
They ſummoned the governor to deliver it to them, or elſe they 
would not leave one ſtone upon another. To which the governor 
made no other reply, than that he was not bovrd to repair it; but, 
however, he would, by God's help, keep the ground atter- 
Wards. Clarendon. 
Bou xp. adj, [a word of doubtful etymology.} Del- 
tined ; intending to come to any place. 
His be that care, whom moſt it doth concern, 
Said he; but whither with ſuch haſty flight 
Art thou now bound ? for well might I diſcern 
Great cauſe, that carries thee fo ſwift and light. F. Queen, 
To be bound for a port one defirgs extremely, and fail to it with 
a fair gale, is very pleaſant, 
Willing we fought your ſhores, and hither bound, 
a The port ſo long deſir'd at length we found. Dryden, 
Bo"unpaRY. . 2 [from bound.) Limit; bound. 
He ſuffers the confluence and clamours of the people to pals all 
boundaries of laws, and reverence to his authority, King Charles. 
Senſation and reflection are the boundaries of our thoughts; be. 
yond which the mind, whatever efforts it would make, is not able 
to advance. Locke, 
Great part of our ſins conſiſt in the irregularities attending the 
ordinary purſuits of life; ſo that our reformation muſt appear, by 
purſuing them within the boundaries of duty. Rogers. 
Bo'unven. participle paſſive of bind, Not now much 
in uſe. 
Hexeafter, in a better world than this, 
I ſhall defire more love and knowledge of you. 
I reſt much bounden to you : fare you well, Shakeſpeare, 
We allo moſt humbly beſought him to accept of us as his true 
ſervants, by as juſt a right as ever men on earth were bounden, Bacon. 
Lo be careful for a proviſion of all neceſſarles for ourſelves, and 
thoſe who depend on us, is a bounden duty. Rogers. 


deport 1%, A ſtone to play with. 


: 
1 . 


play-thing, and a globe 

A bigger bounding-ftone, 82 
NDLESS. adj, (from bound.) Unlimited ; uncon-\ 
fined ; immeaſurable ; illimitable. 


A ſceptre 's but a 


ö Beyond the infinite and boundleſs reach 


Of mercy, if thou didſt this deed of death, 
| Art thou damn'd, Hubert, 
Heav'n has of right all victory deſign's ; 
Whence mares nd nv dwells in a will confin'd, Deyde. 
Man feems as boundleſs in his deſires, as God is in his being; 
and therefore nothing but God himſelf can ſatisfy him. South» 
Though we make duration boundleſs as it is, we cannot extend it 
beyond all being. God fills eternity, and it is hard to find a reaſon 


Shakeſprare 


| 

| Why any one ſhould doubt that he fills immenſity. Locle. 
Some guide the courle of wand'ring orbs on high, 

| Or roll the planets through the Cn (ky. | Pape. 
q 


Bo'unpi.sssNgs8. 1. / [from boundleſs.} Exemption 
from limits. . 
God has cotrected the bound!;ngft of his voluptuous defires, 5% 
{tinting his capacities, South» 
Bob ux rzous. adj. [from bounty.} Liberal; kind; 
generous ; munificent; beneticent: à word uſed 
| chiefly in poetry for bountiful. i #9 a 
: | Every one, 
According to the gift which bownreons nature 
Hath in him clos'd, 
Her foul abhorring avatice, 
Bounteons 3 but almoſt bownteens to a vice, 
NTEOQUSLY. adv. {from bountecus.] 
generouſly ; largely. | | 
£ bs & beunteonjly beſtow'd uncnvy'd good. 
n 


1 


Shaheſpearts 
| 5 
Bou Liberally ; 
N 8 
. Dede. 


N 


Bo'unTzOUSNESS: 


The bithops of Hungary, being wonderfully rich, were bound to | 


* 


BOW 


„ liberality ; kindneſs. __ 
2 abe all ow living with 22 0 
Dou TIF ur. adj. [from bounty an Full.) 
Liberal; generous z munificent. 
” As bountiful as mines of India. 


if you will be rich, you muſt live frugal 3 if you will be 


tar, you muſt be bountiful. 


Bow. 


Boy NTROUSNESS, | 1 h [from Bounteous.] Manik . ._ Some ber the vines, which buty'd in the plain, 


Their tops in diftant arches riſe again. 


| BO X' 


-| Bo'wER. ». /. from̃ bough ot branch, or from the vr 


Pſalms. | The mind has not been made obedient to diſcipline, when at |. To bore or bend. 


firſt it was moſt tender and moſt eaſy to be borwed, 


1 am obliged to return my thanks to many, who, without con- and aſhes under him ? wilt thou call this a faſt, an 


ae the man, have been bountiful to the poet. 
ay the 1 * author of our being. 


2. It has of beto 
rſon receiving. 


Locle 1. An arbour ; a ſheltered place covered with green 


2. To bend the body in token of reſpect or ſubmiſſion. trees, twined and bent. 


1 Th t N chen | 7 But, O fad virgin, that thy wer [Cos 
Shakeſpeare. | before Link.” wg ee . __ in ET | .  Mightraiſe Moſzeus from his . N IM. in. 
Mae. s itto boy down hie head as a bulruſh, and to ſpread ſaccloto e 8995 appealings when I reach their hes „ 
aylor. | N en With loud complaints, they anſwer me in ihow'rs. uv. 
n day to the Lord? I᷑slab. 82 Retreſh'd, they wait them to the bow'r or tate, 
254. 3. To bend, or incline, in condeſeenſion. | Where, circled with his peers, Atrides ſat, 


give him a friendly anſwer, 


. „ 4. To depreſs; to cruſh. 
Our king ſpares nothing, to give them the ſhare of that felicity, * n 


0 - ' 0 4 Pope. 
re the thing given and 10 before the Let it not grieve ther to bn dowd thige ear to the poor, and 2. It ſeems to ſignify, in Spen/er 5 a blow 1 A ſtroke 3 
, apa £57 


Ecclus. |  bourrer, Fr. to fall upon: | | , 
18 His rawbone arms, whoſe mighty brawned bowers 


give 'p Are you ſo- of, ell'd 5 Were wont to rive ſteel plates; and helmets hew, 
of which he is ſo bountiful to his kingdom. b wr nigh To pray for this good 1 nod For his iſſue, | | | Were clean conſum'd, and all his vital powers © 
Bo'uNTIFULLY. 4 [from bountif] .]. Liberally ;| Whoſe heavy hand hath boww'd. you to the grave, 4 Decay d. 2 Spenſer' i Fairy Queen? 
in bountiful manner; largely. | | And beggar'd yours for ever ? Shaheſpeare. Bo WER. u. / from the bow of a ſhip. ] Anchors fo | 
in And now thy alma ls givin; .. # Now waſting years my former ftrength confound, | called. See Bow, | . 
And thy poor ſtarveling bountifully fed. Donne. | And added woes may be me ts the ground; e. | To Bower, v. a. (from the noun.) To embower ; 
It is affirmed, that it never raineth in Egypt; the river bounti- To Bow. v. Ns. 2 | to incloſe | . 
Fully requiting it in its inundatio Brown's Vulgar Errours. 1. To bend ; to ſuffer flexure. i . 1 TI 5 
Bo'unTIFUL NESS. &. 52 [ m bount Ug ul. ] he qua- z. To make a reverence. In mortal paradiſe of ſuch ſweet fleſh, Shakeſpeare. R 
lity of being bountiful ; generoſity.” 2 Rather let my head | Bo'wsRY. ad}. [from bower,] Full of bowers. 
Enriched to all bountifulneſs. 2 Corinthians. Stoop to the block, than theſe knees bow to any, *, _ Landſkips how gay the bow'ry grotto yields 
Ro'UunNT1HEAD». w_ [from bounty and head, or hood. Save to the God of heav'n, and to my king. Shakeſpeare. | © Which thought Creates, and laviſh fancy builds ! Tickell. 
*'UNTIHEDE. ee Hoop.) Goodneſs ; virtue. This is the great idol to which the world best; to this we pay Snatch'd through the vetdant mare, the hurried eye 
. , It 1 holly out of uſe our devouteſt homage, Decay of Picty.| Diſtractedl wanders i now the eso ry walk Ken 
Bo uNTIHOOp. © 18 NOW WROUY 1 Admir'd, ador'd, by all the circling crowd, . Of covert cloſe, where ſcarce a ſpeck of day Jo 
This wo Fo ry 1 | For whereſoe'er ſhe turn'd her face, they bow'd, Dryden, Falls on the lengthen'd gloom, protracted ſweeps. Tbonſen. 
e e n Fairy Qucen. | 3+ J ſtoop. gg | To BowGs: See To Bous: | 
1 ſhall frail pen, with fear diſparaged, The people bowed down upon their knees to drink. 


Conceive ſuch ſovereign glory, and great bguntibood ? Fairy 2, | 4+ To fink under preſſure. 
£4 


BO/UNTY. . / [bonti, Fr.] 


1. Generoſity; 1 3 munificence. 
We do not ſo far magnify her 


geous attire. | 

If you knew to whom you ſhew this honour, 
1 know you would be prouder of the work, 
Than cuſtomary bounty ean enforce you. 

Such moderation with thy bounty Join, 
"That thou may'ſt nothing give that is not thine, 

Thoſe godlike men, to wanting virtue kind, 
Bounty well plac'd preferr'd, and well deſign'd, 
To all their titles. 


2. It ſeems diſtinguiſhed from charity, as a pre/ent from 


an alms ; being uſed when perſons, not 


exceeding bounty, as to affirm, that 
ſhe bringeth into the world the ſons of men, adorned wi 


Hooker. | ſubmiſſion, by bending the body, 


Judge, | BOWL. n. fe [buelin, Welſh ; which ſignifies, accord- 


3 ing to Junius, any thing made of horn, as drinking 
—_ i oy 3 . Wd ra mw Jed, 0. 2 cups anciently were. It is pronounced bole.) 4 
Bow. u. /. [from the verb. It is pronounced, like | + A veſlel to hold liquids, rather wide than deep: 
th gor- | the verb, as now, how.) An act of reverence or diſtinguiſhed from a cup, which is rather deep than 


Some clergy too ſhe would allow, Give me a boryl of wink 
| Nor quarrel'd at their awkward bow. | Swift} 2 . mn_ - ſpirit, 4 " 
Shakeſpeare. Bow. 1. . n 6 le, without AE | If a piece of ik be Miel 06 the es bee ee 
8 regard to the a.] f 7 | loadſtone, in a boat of cork, will make unto it. Breton. ' 
1. An inſtrument of war, made by holding wood or Tho ſacred prieſts, with ready knives, bereuvre 
metal bent with a ſtring, which, by its ſpring, ſhoots. The beaſts of life, and in full 66rols receive 
Dryden. | arrows with great force. | The ſtreaming blood. 


abſolutely out to the field, and take me lome veniſon. 


ive ei f "WM 7 The white faith of hiſt th 
neceſſitous, receive gifts; or when gifts are given by] ele CABOT FRONT 


great perſons, 


rell a miſer of bounty to a friend, er mercy to the poor, and 


he will not underſtand it. 


That e'er the muſkgt yet could beat the br. 


. ink W. 
12 A rainbo 


Take, I pray thee, thy weapons, thy quiver, and thy box, and go While the bright Sein, t exalt the ſoul, 


Dryden. 
| With ſparkling plenty crowns the bowl, . FT 
8 And wit and ſocial mirth inſpires. "Fenton to Lord Gower; 
2. The hollow part of any thing. " 


Allyne Henry VII. If you are allowed a large filver ſpoon for the kitchen, let half 


. the bow! of it be worn out with continual ſcraping. - Swifts 


, 1 do ſet my bo in the cloud, and it hall be for a token of a cove- | 3* A baſin, or fountain. 
Her majeſty did not ſee this aſſembly ſo proper to excite charity 


| nant between me and the earth. Gen. ix. 13. But the main matter is ſo to convey the water, as it never tay i 
TTT 
* 7 EY : ſtr uck. | : ; { 1 te” . g 

row wh — ee n To ſprout ; 3 Their Re PN were various in thelr kind; 87 - round maſs, which may be rolled along 

, 4 N \ Some for the bow, and ſome for breathing wind: | und. "4 x | 
Long may the dew of heaven a upon them, to 1 The ſawtry, pipe, and hautboy's nolfy band, | Like to a boto/ upon a ſubtile ground, 
ane propagats among oe OG 1104 3 And the ſoft lute trembling beneath the touching hand. Ive tumbled paſt ths throw. 2 ; 
O that 1 _ _— fruitfu h ee Gy Y fol) : „ Dryden: Fables, How finely doſt thou times and ſeaſons ſpin! | 
Still would 1 * a Dryden. | 4 The doubling of a firing in 4 flip-knot. This is And make a twiſt checker'd with night and day 


BouR N. 1. f [borne, Fr.] 
a. A bound; a limit. 
Bourn, bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none. 
That undiſcover'd country, from whoſe bourn 
No traveller returns. 
Falſe, ö 
As dice are to be wiſh'd by one that fixes 
No bourn twixt his and mine. 
I know each lane, and every alley green, 


to tope. 


As he rode, he ſomewhat ſtill did eat, 
And in hand did bear a bouſing can, 
Of which he ſipt. | 


Bou'sy. adj. [from bouſe.] Drunken, 
With a long legend of romantick things, 
Which in his cups the boyſy poet ſings. 
The gueſts upon the day appointed came, 
Each bouſy farmer with his ſimp'ring dame. 


Can change my cheer, or make me ever mourn : 


perhaps corruptly uſed for bought. 


5. A yoke, 
Shakeſpeare. As the ox hath his bow, Sir, the horſe his curb, 
Shak con his bells, ſo man hath his deſire. 

fare. 6. Bow of A ſaddle, The bows of a ſaddle are 


altitude. 


Make a knot, and let the ſecond knot be with a bew. ſeman. , As borols go on, but turning all the way, 


of wood laid archwiſe, to receive the upper part of a 
Sbaleſpeare.] horſe's back, to give the ſaddle its duevform, and to 


Which, as it lengthens, winds, and winds us in, Ea 
Herbert. 

Like him, who would lodge a b64v/ upon a precipice, either my 

4 he foul praiſe falls back, or ſtays not on the top, but rowls over. Dryden. 

and the faul- Men may make a game at bozv/s in the ſummer, and a game at 

Shakeſpeare. | Vhiſt in the winter, ennis's Letters. . 
two pieces Though that piece bf wood, which is now a beo may be 
_ ſquare, yet, if roundneſs be taken away, it is no longer a 


7. B 5 rf ry ' 1 Wats's Logicks 
3 i Ia 1 7 BowWI. v. a; [from the noun. 1 
And every boſky bourn from ſide to fide, | Milton. 7. Be That part of her del Be 0 x 1. To roll as a bowl. ; 
2. [From bunn, Saxon.] A brock; a torrent: whence|* Joof, and compaſling ends of the ſtern, and ends gt the | 2 To pre N thing rolled... 
many towns, ſeated near brooks, have names endin ſternmoſt parts of the forecaſtle. If a ſhip hath a 5 7 2 2 8 ARS | 23 wil 
in bourn, It is not now uſed in either ſenſe ; thoug broad bow, they call it a bold bow 3 if a narrow thin | BOI PEAR g. „. 7 Lu A Wr 71 1 57 Fa br, 
the ſecond continues in the Scottiſh dialect. || bow, they ſay the hath a learn bow. The piece of een UT. SEAS WENTLY C3 JONES 
Ne ſwelling Neptune, ne loud thund'ring Jove, : 


me hath f or marble, broke from the adjacent cliffs, rounded 

ordnance that lies in this place, is called the bow-| by being tumbled to and again by the water; 

My little boat can fafely paſs this perilous bern. Spenſer. | Piece 3 and the anchors that hang here, are called her | 

To BOUSB. v. 1. [buy/enz Dutch.] To drink laviſhly ; | Jreat and little bowers, © © - | Bo'wLEs. 7. / [from Bo] He that plays at bowls. 

8. Bow is alſo a mathematical inſtrument, made of Bo WI IK R. Ju. , [ſea termi) A rope faſtened to the 
wood, formerly uſed by ſeamen in taking the ſun's ; P 


whence their name. do. 


BoW LIN O. I middle part o 


the outſide of a ſail; it 


Fairy Queen. | g. Boww is likewiſe a beam of wood or braſs, with three is faſtened in three or four parts of the ſail, called 


| arc 
a projections of the ſphere, or wherever it 


Xing. to draw long arches. 


Bou r. u. % [botra, Ital.] A turn; as much of an|Bow-z8arts. . / [from bonw and bear.) 
action as is performed at one time, without interrup- | officer of the foreſt, 


tion; a ſingle part of any action carried on by ſuc- 


ceſſive intervals. 


A ſibyl old, bozw-bent with crooked age, 


The play began 1 Pas durſt not Coſma chace ; That far events full wiſely could pref; 


But did intend next bout with her to meet, 
Ladies, that have your feet 
Unplagued with corns, we'll have a bout, 
en in your motion you are hot, 
As make your bouts more violent to that end, 
He calls for drink, 


If he chance to ſcape this diſmal bout, 
The former legatees are blotted out. 
A weaſel ſeized a bat 


I give 
my body ſo ſhe got off for that bout, 
e'll ſee when 'tis enough, i 
Or if it want the nice concluding bout. 


BOUTEFEU. „. 


D 
tz the bat begged for life: ſays the _—_ 
no quarter to birds 1 ſays the bat, I am a mouſe; look on 


E. 
Sidney, | BO.-M AN D. 1. /; [from bow and 2.25 
1 that draws the bow. 


Shakeſpeare. Surely he ſhoots wide on the leco- band, and very far from the 
mark, Spenſer's Ireland. 


BoW-LENGOED. adj, [from bow and leg.) 
Shakeſpeare. | crooked legs. F 


+, | Bow-shoT. n. , [from bow and N 


Though he were not then a bow-ſbor off, and 
L' Eftrange. | yet, by that time he was come, the thing was no 


ſeen. 
King. BO'WELS. 1. .. [boyaux, Fr.] 


. h [French.] An incendiary ; one| 1, Inteſtines ; the veſſels and 7 * within 
who kindles feuds and diſcontents. Now diſuſed. | He ſmote him therewith in the fit 
Animated by a baſe fellow, called John à Chamber, a very | $owvels. * 
teutefeu, who bore 


h ſw ; ine. 
„nn . The inner parts of any thing 


N | Bacon. Had we no quarrel elſe to Rome, but that 
k or could ever any order be obtained impartially to puniſh the ] _ Thou art thence baniſh'd, we would muſter all 
nown boutefeus, and open incendiaries, King Charles. From twelve to ſeventy ; and pouring war 
Beſides the herd of boutefeur, Into the bee of ungrateful Rome, a 
Bo- We ſet on work within the houſe. Hudibras. Like a bold flood appear. 3 | 
UTISALE, . / [1 ſuppoſe from beuty or booty, and His ſoldiers ſpying his undaunted ſpirit, 
ſale.) A ſale at a cheap rate, as booty or ptuader is A Talbot | Talbot | cried out amain, 


commonly ſold. 


And ruſh'd into the borve/s of the battle. 


a As he ſaw drops of water diſtilling from the rock 
To ſpeak nothing of the great boentiſale of colleges and chantries, - 5 2 p 


Sir 
BO RIMEZ, [French.} The laſt words 


the veins, he has made himſelf two or three fountains 


J. Hayward. of the mountain. 


of a number of verſes given to be filled og rhimes | z. The ſeat of pity, or kindneſs. 


To BOW. v. a. 


[buxen, Saxon. 
1. To bend, or infleck. It bad as now, or hot. 


A threepence bew'd would hire me, 
Old as 1 am, to queen it. 
Orpheus, with his lute, made trees, 
* And the mountain tops that freeee, 
Bow themſelves when he did Gng. 


His bowel did yern upon him. 
Tenderneſs ; compaſſion. 


he could. b 


5. This word ſeldom has a ſngular, except in 


©  Shakiſpeare. | anatomy. 


Bow-BENT. adj. [from bow and bent.) Crooked. BON] MAN. 1. 


which an arrow may paſs in its flight from the bow, 


the bowling bridle. e 
long ſcrews, that direct a lath of wood or ſteel to any the bowling grid. The uſe of the bowling is to 
þ uſed commonly to draw draughts of ſhi 


make the ſails ſtand ſharp or clbſe to a wind. 
Re Harris. 
is requilite | 2 WLING-GREEN, #, / [from bowl and green. A 
2. ] level piece of ground, kept ſmooth for bowlers, 
An under- A bowl equally poiſed, and thrown upon a plain beruling-greeny 
Covell, | will run * in a direct line. entity. 


6 bow and man.) An archer ; he 

that ſhoots with a bow. 

Milten, The whole city ſhall flee, for the noiſe of the horſemen and 
The hand besvmen. ; Feremiab, Iv. 29. 
Bo'wsPR1T. u. /. [from the bow of a ſhip.] This 

word 1s generally ſpelt wr. gl which ſee, 

To Bo'wssEN. v. @. [probably of the fame original 
with bouſe, but found in no other paſſage.) To 
drench ; to ſoak. 

The ſpace The water fell into a cloſe walled plot; upon this wall was the 

frantick perſon ſet, and from thence tumbled headlong into 

made haſte; | the pond; where a ſtrong fellow toſſed him up and down, until 
longer to be | the patient, by foregoing his ſtrength, had ſomewhat forgot his 
ple. fury: but if there appeared ſmall amendment, he was bowſſened 

again und again, while there remained in him any hope of lite, for 

the body. recovery. Carew's Survey of Cornwell, 


Having 


* 


ch rb, and ſhed out bie Bowis N ü õ. „. , [from bow and fring. ] The ſtring 


Sam. kx. 10. by which the bow 1s kept bent. 
| He hath twice or thrice cut Cupid's boreſftring, and the little 
| hangman dare not ſhoot at him, Shakeſpeares 


Sound will be conveyed to the ear, by ſtrilein a bord ſtrir 
if the horn of the bow be held to the _ 2 ; — | 


I Bow] ER. =. /, [from boww,] 
Shakeſpeare. | 1, An archer; ode that uſes the bow. 


Call for vengeance from the bowwyer king. Dryden. 
Shatehoeare, | 2+ One whoſe trade is to make bows. 1 


by followin BOX. N. 7. (box, Saxon j buxus, Lat.] A tree. 
in the boxvels The leaves are pennated, and evergreen ; it hath male flowers 
Addiſen. | that are produced at remote diſtances from the fruit, on the {i 
treez the fruit is ſhaped like a porridge-pot inverted, and is 
Geneſis, divided into three cells, containing two ſeeds . each, which, when 
ripe, are caſt forth by the elaſticity of the veſſels. The wogd 


| is very uſeful for engravers, and mathematical inſtrument makers; 

He had no other conſideration of money, than for the ſupport of ae : ers; 
| his luſtre ; and whilſt he could do that, he cared not for money wag hard, cloſe, and pon 8, as to fink in water. Miller. 
Shakeſpeare. having no bowels in the point of running in debt, or borrowing a 


2 4 75 7 ou ; the ary dey _ a taller ſort. The 
wa s good for bordets, and is eaſily kept in order, with one 
Bax wager? clipping in the year. It will increaſe of (1:ps ſet in March, os 

ters abdut Bartholomew tide z and will proſper on celd barren hills, 
| wheygnothing eit will grow. 77 Mur 


1 


Box, 


\s * 


* 


„ 7 


Bo „ . /. box, Sax. bu 0, Germ, | 
1. 1 i of wood, or n to hold any| 
thing It is diſtinguiſhed from c4/, as the 4% from 
the greater, It is ſuppoſed to have its name from the 
ox wood, 


A magnet, though but in an jvory box, will, through the box, 


end forth his embracing virtue to a beloved needle, Sidney» 
About his ſhelves 
A beggarly account of empty boxer. Shakeſpeare. 


The lion's head is to open a moſt wide voracious mouth, which 
mall take In letters and papers, There will be under It a box, of 


which the key will be kept in my cuſtody, to receive ſuch papers 
as are dro Into It, tele, 
This caſket India's glowing gems unlocks, 
And all Arabia breathes from yonder ex. Pope. 
2. The caſe of the mariners compaſs, 
3. The cheſt into which money given is put. 
do many more, ſo every one Was us d, 
That to give largely to the box refus'd, Spenſer, 


4. The ſeats in the playhouſe, where the ladies are placed. | 


"Tis left to you z the boxer and the pit 
Are ſovereign ade of this ſort of wit, 
She glares In balls, front boxer, and the ring; 
A voln, unqulet, glittering, wretched thing. Pope. 
To Box, v. a, [from the noun.] To incloſe in a box, 
Box'd in a chair, the beau \mpatient fits, 
While fpouts run clatt'ring o'er the roof by fits, _ 
BOX. „. 0 [beck, a cheek, Welſh.] A blow on the 
ve 


head given with the hand. 
For the box o' th' ear that the prince gave you, he it Uke 
a rude prince. baheſpeare, 
If one ſhould take my hand perſorce, and give another a box on 
the ear with It, the law punlſheth the other, Bramball, 
There may happen concuffions of the brain from a box on 
the ear. Wiſeman's Surgery: 
Olphis, the fiſherman, received a box on the ear from Theſtylis, 
: Addiſon's Spe#tator, 
7. Box, v. u. [from the Nerd. To fight with the fiſt, 
The afs very fairly looked on, till they had boxed themſelves 
a-weary, and 1 1000 them falrly in the lurch. L' Eftrange. 
A leopard Is like a cat 3 he boxer with his forefect, as a cat doth 
her Klilſns. | Grew, 
The fighting with a man's ſhadow conſis in brandiſhing two 
Hicke, loaden with plugs of lead ; this gives a man all the pleaſure 
of boxIng, without the blows. Spe#ator, 
* He hath had fix duels, and four-and-twenty boxing matches, in 
de ſenee of his mHzeſty's title, | Spetlator, 
7% Box, v. a. To ſtrike with the fiſt, 
Bo'xnn, 1 [from box.] 
1. Made box. 4 : 
The young gentlemen learned, before all other thingy, to deſign 
upon tablets of boxrn wood, Dryden, 
As lads and laiſes (ood around, 
To hear my {oxen hautboy found. 
2. Reſambling box, 
Her faded cheeks are chang'd to boxen hue, 

And In her eyes the tears are ever news Dryden, 
Ro'xtn, n./. * box,] A man who fights with his fiſt, 
OV. , / (ll, Germ. The etymology is not agreed on.] 
1. A male child ; not a girl. 

The ſtreots of the city (hall he full of boys and girl playing. Zech. 
2. One in the ftate of adoleſcence; older than an in- 
fant, yet not arrived at pubeny or manhood, 
$peak thou, bey z 
Perhaps thy ehildi;hnefs will move him more 
Than can our reaſons, 8 Cor lolanu i. 
Sometimes forgotten things, long caſt behind, ; 

Ruſh forward In the brain, and gome ta mind! 

"The nurſe's legends are for truths recelv'd, 

And the man rk but what the boy believ'd, : Dryden. 
3. A word of contempt for young men, as noting their 

immaturity, | 
Mon of worth and parts will not eafily admit the ſamlllarity of 
, who yet need the care of a tutor, Locke, 
"The pale boy ſenator yet tingling fande, 
; And holds his breeches clote with both his hands, Pepe. 
To Boy. v. . [from the noun.] To treat as a boy. 
| Anthony 

Ahall be brought drunken "a and 1 (hall fee 

Lame ſqueaking Cleopatra boy my greatneſs, 

I' tht poſture of a whore, Shuts ſpares 
Ro'ynoon, . % hog boy.) The ſtate of a boy; the 

part of life in which we are boys, This is perhaps 
an arbitrary word, 

If you ſhould look at him, in his boyhood, through the magnity. 
ing end of a@ perſpective, and, in his manhood, through the other, 


it Would be Impoſſible to (py any difference 1 the tame air, the 
{are Mut. 


Dryden. 


Gay, 


Fs. 
Ro'yinu, 4. [from boy.] 
1. Belonging to a boy. 
| ran it through, een from my Bayh days, 
To tl! very moment that he bade me tell it, Shakeſpeare. 
2, Childiſh ; wiflin | : 


This unhalr'd Es and boyi troops, 
The king doth (mile at, and Is well propar'd 
To whip this 4warfith war, these pigmy arme. Shateſpeares 
Young mon tike up fe: Engliſh port for their model, and 
\mitate hei, without knowing wherein he bs defeRtive, where he is 
. and titling Dryden. 
Ro yon. v4 atv, [from .] Childifhly ; triflingly. 
Bo'yranwuss, „„ /, [from Goh.) Childifhneſs ; 
irifling manner, 
Bo VN. „, / | from boy, Pueriliry ; childiſhneſs, 
He hal complained he was Farther oft, * being lo near, and 
«a thouiand fuch „ which Chaucer tehecded as below the 
- Tabzoet | Dryden. 
Ry. An abbreviation of hiſhop, 
RA RRL.k. „ / [brabboler, Dutch.) A clamorous 
conteſt z n ſquabble z a broil. 
Here in the Rieste, defperate in ame and fate, 
i In priv ate brad th we approbend him Shot eſpeare, 
Fo Baa'tniy. vis. { from the noun.] To clamour ; to 
conteſt noiſily, 
assess, +. / [from Si,] A clamorous, 
quarreliome, noitv fellow, 
To BRACK, «, (aer, Fr.] 
i. To bind tv tie cloſe with bandages, 


The wanen of Ching, by A, „e and binding them from their 
Infancy, have very little ent Late. 


1. To intend z to make tenſe; to ſtrain u 


The tympanum is not capable of tenflun that way, In ſuch 
@ antes M a drum e ed. eater, 


The diminution of the torce of the preflure of the external air, 
in $4 «wing the Mewes, mult create à debllity in muſcular motion. 


| bat on Air. 
Barack, „% [from the verb.] 
1. CinQture i bandage, | 
t. That which holds any thing tight. | 
The Hite bother of the eardrum u6 iy Qreining and relaxing it, 


* — duet the wir drum d In thats D. 
1 


| 


9. Tenſion ; tightneſs, 


brace of phealants. | diſens 
3. It is applied to men in contempt, 
But yon, my brace of lords, were I ſo minded, 
here could pluck his highneſs“ frown upon you. Sbaleſp. 


Bra"CkLET, 2. / [braceler, French.] 


2, A piece of defenſive armour for the arm. 
BAA CHR. . / [from brace.] 
1. A cinQure ; a bandage. 


2. A medicine of conſtringent 
BrACH. n. / [brague, *% 


BAA CHIAL. adj. | from brachium, an arm, Lat. 


BRACHY GRAPHY. . J [Rraxd;, ſhort, and ypd@w, to 


BkACK. . . [from break.) A breach; a broken part. 


BRA 


„ Braen in architecture] is a piece of timber 
3 framed 12 bevil joints, uſed to „ the building 
from ſwerving either way. uilder's Diet. 
4. Bracks, [a ſea term,] * belonging to all the 
yards, except the mizen. They have a pendant to 
the yard-arm, two braces to each yard; and, at the 
end of the pendant, a block is ſeized, through which 
the rope called the brace is reeved. The braces 
ſerve to ſquare and traverſe the yards. Sea Di, 
5. Bac of a Coach, Thick ſtraps of leather on 
which it hangs. 

6, Harneſs, DT, 

7. Brace. [In printing.] A crooked line incloſing 
a paſſage, which ought to be taken together, and not 
ſeparately ; as in a triplet, 

Charge Venus to command her ſon, 
Wherever elſe the lets him rove, 


To thun my houſe, and field, and grove; 

Peace cannot dwell with hate or love. Prior. 
8. Warlike preparation; from bracing the armour ; as 

we ſay, girded for the battle. 
As it more concerns the Turk than Rhodes, 

8o may he with more facile queſtion bear it 

For that it ſtands not in ſuch warlike brace, 

But altogether lacks th' abilities 


That Rhodes is drefa'd in. Shakeſpeares 


The moſt frequent cauſe of deafneſs is the laxneſs of the tym- 
panum, when it has loſt its brace or tenſion. Holder. 


Brace. 2. / [of uncertain etymology, probably de- 


rived from #4vo braced together.] a 
1. A pair; a couple. It is not braces, but brace, in 
the plur al, 


Down from a hill the beaſts that reign in woods, 
Firſt hunter then, purſued a gentle brace, 
Godlieſt of all the foreſt, hart and hind. Paradiſe Loft. 

Ten brace and more of greyhounds, ſnowy fair, 

And tall as ſtags, ran loole, and cours'd around his chair. 

Dryden's Fables. 

2, lt is uſed generally in converſation as a ſportſman's 
word, | 


He is ſaid, this ſummer, to have ſhot with his own hands fifty 


1. An ornament tor the arms, | | 
Both his hands were cut oft, being known to have worn bracelets 


of gold about his wriſts, Sir J. Hayward. 
"Tie about our tawny wriſts 
Bracelet of the fairy twiſts, Ben Jonſon. 


A very Ingenious lady uſed to wear, in rings and bracelets, ſtore 
of thoſe gems. Boyle. 


When they atfe& the belly, they may be reſtrained by a bracer, 
without much trouble, Wiſeman. 
wer. | 


bitch hound. 

Truth 's a dog muſt to kennel z he muſt be whipped out, when 
the dady brach may ſtand by the fire, and ſtink. Shakeſpeare. 
Be- 
longing to the arm. 


write.] The art or pra 
compaſs. c 

All the certainty of thoſe high pretenders, bating what they 
have of the firſt principles, and the word of God, may be circum- 


ſeribed by as ſmall a circle as the creed, when brachygraphy had 
confined it within the compaſs af a penny. Glanville. 


ice of writing in a ſhort 


'The place was but weak, and the bracks fairz but the de- 
({endants, by reſolution, ſupplied all the defects. Hayward. 
Let them compare my work with what is taught in the tchools, 
and if they find in theirs many bruch and ſhort ends, which cannot 
be ſpun into an even piece z and, in mine, a fair coherence through- 
out; 1 ſhall promiſe myſelt an acquieſcence. Digby. 


BrAa'ckksr. . / [a term of carpentry.) A piece of 
wood fixed for the ſupport of — : 


Let your ſhelves be laid upon brackets, being about two feet wide, 
and edged with a ſmall lath. Mortimer, 


BRA CRIS EHI. adj. Crack, Dutch.) Salt; ſomewhat 
ſalt: it is uſed particularly of the water of the ſea. 


Pity upon the ſea ſhore turn into freſh water, by percolation 
of the ſalt through the ſand : but it js farther noted, after a time, 


the water in ſuch pits will become brackiÞh again. Bacon, 
When I had gain'd the brow and top, | 

A lake of brachifb waters on the ground 
Was all 1 found, Herbert, 


The wile contriver, on his end intent, 
Mix'd them with ſalt, and feafon'd all the ſea. 
What other cauſe.could this effect produce? 
: The dractifh tinctute through the main diffuſe ? Blackmore, 
Bra'CKianNness, . / [from brackiſh.) Saltneſs in a 
{mall degree. 


All the artificial ſtralnings hitherto leave a brackiſbneſs in ſalt 


water, that makes It unfit tor animal uſes. Cbeyne. 
BRAD, belng an initial, ſignifies broad, /pacior, from 
the Saxon bnad, and the Gothick braid. . Gib/on, 
Brad. . . A fort of nail to floor rooms with. They 
are about the ſize of a tenpenny nail, but have not 
their heads made with a ſhoulder over their ſhank, as 
other nails, but are made pretty thick towards the 
upper end, that the very top may be driven into, and 


buried in, the board they nail down ; fo that the 


tops of theſe brad: will not catch the thrums of the 
mops, when the floor is waſhing. Moxon, 
To BRAG. v. v. [braggeren, Dutch, 
1. Lo boalt; to diſplay oſtentatiouſſy; to tell boaſt. 
ful ſtories, 
Thou coward ! art thou bregyi 
Telling the buſhes that thou | 
And wilt not come ? Shateſpeare, 
Mark me, with what violence the firft loved the Moor, but for 
bragging, and telling her fantaſtical lies, Shatypeare, 
ln dragging out tome of their private tenets, as if they were the 
eſtabliſhed doQrine of the church of England. Sanderſon, 
The rebels were grown ſo ſtrong there, that they intended then, 
ax they already bragged, to come over and make this the feat of war, 


: x Clarendon, 
Mrs. Bull's condition was looked upon as deſperate by all the men 


of art; but there were thoſe that bagged they had an intallible 
Ardutbs 


w the ſtars? 
'{t tox wars, 


ointment. 


t. 
1. oe has 4 2 the thing boaſted. 
nowledge deing the only thing «whe-eef we poor old men can 
brag, we cannot make it known but by + Bok dieney, | 


| Bra"ccarT. n. /. er 


| Verona brags of him, g 
To be a virtuous and well-govern'd youth. 
Every buſy little ſcribbler now 
Swells with the praiſes which he gives himſelf, 
And taking ſanctuary in the crowd, 
Brags of his impudence, and ſcorns to mend. 
3. On is uſed, but improperly. 
Yet lo! in me what authors have to brag-on, 
Reduc'd at laſt to hiſs in my own dragon. 
Brac. u. / [from the verb.] | 
1. A boaſt; a proud expreſſion. 
| A kind of conqueſt 
Cæſar made here j but made not here his brag 
Of came, and ſaw, and overcame. | ? 
It was ſuch a new thing for the Spaniards to receive ſalittle hurt, 
upon dealing with the Engliſh, as Avellaneda made great brag: of it, 
© for no greater matter than the waiting upon the Engliſh atar off. 


Bacon, 
2. The thing boaſted. 
Beauty is nature's brag, and muſt be ſhewn 
In courts, at feaſts, and high ſolemnities, 
Where moſt may wondeſs g 


Mila 
Braccapo'cio. . / [from brag.] A pufling, ſwell. 
ing, boaſting fellow. 
The world abounds in terrible fanfarons, in the maſque of men 
of honour z but theſe braggadocios are ealy to be detected. L'Eft,, 
By the plot, you may gueſs much of the characters of the per- 
ſons z a braggadocio captain, a paraſite, and a lady of pleaſure, Dyyq, 
Bra'GCARDISM. #. / [from brag.) Boaltfulneſs; 
vain oſtentation. 


Bra'cGART. adj, [from brag.) Boaſtful ; vainly of. 
tentatious. 
Shall I, none's ſlave, of high born or rais'd men 
Fear frowns; and my miſtreſa, truth, betray thee 
To th' huffing, braggart, puft nobility ? 
bears.) A boaſter. 
Who knows himlelf a braggart, 
Let him fear this; for it will come to pals, 
That every braggart ſhall be found an aſs. Sbakeſpeart, 
BrA'cGGER. 2. /. [from brag.) A boaſter ; an often. 
tatious fellow, | 


Such as have had opportunity to ſound theſe braggers thorough. 
ly, by having ſometimes endured the penance ot their ſottih 
company, have found them, in converſe, empty and inſipid. South, 


Shakeſprare, 


Pope, 


BAN LESS. adj, [from brag.] Without a boaſt; 
without oſtentation. | 
The bruit is, Hector 's Oain, and by Achilles. 


—If it is fo, brapleſs let it be, 
Great Hector was as good a man as he. Shakeſpeare 
Bra'cly. adv. [from brag.) Finely ; ſo as it may 
be bragged. 
Seeſt not thilk hawthorn ſtud, 
How bragly it begins to bud, 
And utter his tender head? 
Flora now calleth forth each flower, 
And bids him make ready Maia's bower. Spenſer, 


To BRAID. v. a. [bnazdan, Saxon.] To weave together, 
. Cloſe the ſerpent ſly, 
Inſinuating, wove with gordian twine | 
His braided train, and of his fatal guile 
Gave proof unheeded, : Milton, 
Oſier wands, lying looſely, may each of them be eaſily ditloci- 
ated from from the reſt ; but, when braided into a baſket, they c6- 
here ſtrongly. : 


A ribband did the braided*refſes bind, 


The reſt was looſe, and wanton'd in the wind. ' Dryden, 
Since in braided gold her foot is bound, 

And a long trailing manteau ſweeps the ground, 

Her ſhoe diſdains the ſtreet, Gay. 


Brain. #. / [from the verb.] A texture; a knot, ot 
complication of ſomething woven together, 
Lien where thou art ſitting, 
Under the bach cool, tranſſucent wave, 
In twiſted braids of lilies knitting 


The looſe train of thy amber-dropping hair. Milton. 
No longer ſhall thy comely treſſes break 5 

In flowing ringlets on thy ſnowy neck, 

Or ſit behind thy head, an ample round, 

In graceful braids, with various ribbon bound. Prise. 


BA AID. adj. [To brede, in Chaucer, is to decei ve.] An 
old word, which ſeems to ſignify deceitful. 
Since Frenchmen are ſo braid, 
Marry 'em that will, I'll live and dle a maid. Shateſp, 
Brails, . / [ſea term.) Small ropes reeved through 
blocks, which are ſeized on either ſide the ties, 4 
little off upon the yard; ſo that they come down 
before the ſails of a ſhip, and are faſtened at the 
ſkirt of the ſail to the crengles. Their uſe is, when 
the ſail is furled acroſs, to hail up its bunt, that it 
may the more readily be taken up or let fall. Harris. 
BRAIN. . / [bnzxen, Sax. breyne, Dutch.] | 
1. That collection of veſſels and organs in the head, 
from which ſenſe and motion ariſe. * 


The brain is divided into cerebrum and cerebellum. Cerebrum is 
chat part of the brain which poſſeſſes all the upper and forepart of 
the caninum, being ſeparated from the cerebel lum by the ſecond pro- 
ceſs of the dura mater, under which the cerebe/lum is ſituated. Tho 
ſubſtance of the brain is diſtinguiſhed into outer and inner; the 


former is called corticalix, cinerea, or glandulgſa; the latter, medu'* 


laris, alba, or nervea. Cbeſeldin. 
If 1 be ſerved ſuch another trick, I'll have my brain: ta'en out, 
and buttered, and give them to a dog for a new year's gift, 
| Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Minde. 
That man proportionably hath the largeſt brain, I did, I contely 
ſomewhat doubt, and conceived it might have failed in birds, eſpe- 
cially ſuch as having little bodies, have yet large cranies, and ſeem 
to contain much brain, as ſnipes and woodcocks z but, upon trial, 
I find it very true. Brown's Vulgar Erreum. 
2. That part in which the underſtanding is placed; 
therefore taken for the underſtanding. 
The force they are under is a real forte, and that of their fate 


but an imaginary conceived one; the one but in their brains, the 
other on their ſhoulders. Hammonds 


A man is firſt a geometrician in his brain, before he be ſuch in 
his hand. Hal. 
3. Sometimes the affeQions : this is not common, not 
proper. a 
My fon Edgar! had he a hand to write this, a heart and bra 
to breed it in? | Shakeſpeare 
To Brain, v. a. [from the noun.] To daſh out the 
brains z to kill by beating out the brains. 
Why, as 1 told thee, tis a cuſtom with him i' th' afternoon to 
ſleep ; there thou may 'ſt brain him. Shakeſpeare 
N clas of nature, 
Fit to be ſhotand brein'd, without a procefs, 
To ſtop infection ; that 's their proper death. DAs. 
Next fete'd two wretches more, and headlong caſt, 
Erain'd on the rock, his ſecond dire repaſt. i Pete 
Bra'tnisn. adj, [from brain.] Hotheaded ; furious 
as cerebreſus in Latin. 


la 


A. a.m Af oo ek 


In his lawleſs fit, 
Behind the arras hearing ſomething tir, 
He whips his rapier out, and cries, a rat | 
And, in his rale apprehenſion, kills x | 
The unſeen good old man. F . 
Raw inisss. adj. [from brain.] Silly; thoughtlefs ; 
witleſs. | | | 
ue men have, by great travel and labour, brought to 
— . 4 CG is ow bagel of nothing more than of 


ante. 1 the dull brainleſs Ajax come ſafe off, | 
We'll dreſs him up in voices. : Shakeſpeare. 
The brainleſi ſtripling, who, expell'd the town, 
Damu'd the Riff college and pedantick gown, 
Aw'd by thy name, is dumb. . Jo tell. 
BANIN PAN. . / [from brain and pan.) The full 
containing the brains. 
With thoſe _ bellows in his hands, he blows 
New fire into my head; my brainpan glows. Dryden. 
Bxa'rns1ck. adj. [from brain and fick.] Diſeaſed in 
the underſtanding : addleheaded ; -giddy ;  thought- 
my Nor once deje& the courage of our minds, 
Becauſe Caſſandra s mad; her brainfick raptures 
Cannot diſtaſte the goodneſs of a quarrel. Shakeſpeare. 
They were brainfick men, who could neither endure the govern- 
ment of their king, nor yet thankfully receive the authors of 
their deliverance. ; 4 5 . Knolles, 
BRAINSICK LT. adv. [from brainfick.)] Weakly ; head- 
ily. | 3 
You do unbend your noble ſtrength to think -— 
So brainfickly of things. 58 Shakeſpeare. 
BRA'INSteKN E88. 2. /. [from brainſick.] Indiſcretion ; 
giddineſs. 
BaAIT. 2. /+ 


BRAKE. The preterite of break, | 
He thought K ſufficient to correct the multitude with ſharp 
words, and brake out into this cholerick ſpeech. Knolles. 

BRAKE. n. / [of uncertain etymology.] | 

1. A thicket of brambles, or of thorns. 

A dog of this town uſed daily to fetch meat, and to carry the 
fame unto a blind maſtiff, that lay in a brake without the _ 
ö » rew 


Di#. 


If I'm tradue'd by tongues, which neither know 
My faculties nor perſon z let me ſay, | 
»Tis but the fate of place, and the rough brake 


That virtue muſt go through. Shakeſpeare. 
In every buſh and brake, where hap may find 

The ſerpent ſleeping. Milton. 
Full little thought of him the gentle 8 

Who, flying death, had there conceal'd his flight; 


In brakes and brambles hid, and ſhunning mortal ſight. 
8 f © Drides's Fables 
2. It is ſaid originally to mean fern. 
BRAKE. #. /: | 
1. An inſtrument for dreſſing hemp or 
2. The handle of a ſhip's pump. 
3. A baker's raren trough. LT 
4. A ſharp bit or ſnaffle for — . 
A ſmith's brake is a machine in which horſes, un- 
| willing to be ſhod, are confined during that operation. 
BRK v. adj. [from brate.] Thorny ; prickly ; rough. 
| - Redeem arts from their rough and braky ſeats, where they lic hid 
and overgrown with thorns, to a pure, open light, where they may 
take the eye, and may be taken by the hand. Nen Jonſon. 
BRA M BLE. 1. /. {[bnemlap, Sax. rubut, Lat.) 
1. The blackberry buſh ; the raſpberry buſh, or hind- 
berry. ' | Miiller. 
Content with food which nature freely bred, 
On wildings and on ſtrawberries they fed: 
Cornels and bramble berries gave the reſt, 
And falling acorns furniſh'd out a feaſt. 
prickly ſhrub. _ 
| The buth my bed, the brawble was my bow'r, 
The woods can witneſs many a woful ſtore. Spenſer. 
There is a man haunts the foreſt, that abuſes our young plants 
with carving Roſalind on their barks ; hangs odes upon hawthorns, 
and elegies on brambles z all, forſooth, deifying the name of Ro- 
ſalind, Shakeſpeare. 


Thy younglings, Cuddy, are but juſt awake 
No thruſtles ſhrill the brawble buſh forſake. : 


BA TMRLIN G. 1. / A bird, called alſo a mountain 
cha ſfinch. | Di#. 


BRAN. 1. /. [5renna, Ital.] The huſks of corn ground; 
the refuſe of the ſieve. 
From me do back receive the flow'r of all, 
And leave me but the bran. Shakeſpeare. 
The citizens were driven to great diſtreſs for want of vickuals; 
bread they made of the coarſeſt bran, moulded in cloaths ; for other- 
wiſe jt would not cleave together. | Hayward, 
In the ſifting of fourteen years of power and favour, all that 
came out could not be pure meal, but muſt have among it a cer- 
tain mixture of padar and bran, in this lower age of human fra- 
gility. : Motton. 
Then water him, and drinking what he can, 
_ Encourage him to thirſt again with bran. Dryden. 
BRANCH. . / ¶ Brauche, French. )] 
1. The ſhoot of a tree from one of the main bonghs. 
Why grow the branches, when the root is gone ? 
Why wither not the leaves that want their ſap ? 


2. Any member or part of the whole; any diſtin 
article; any ſection or ſubdiviſion, 
Your oaths are paſt, and now ſubſcribe 
That his own hand may ſtrike his honour 
"That violates the ſmalleſt branch herein. 
The belief of this was of ſpecial im 
hopes of another life, on which 
G immediately depend. 


flax, | 


Dryden. 
popular language, for any rough 


your names, 
down, | 

Shakeſpeare. 
rtanee, to confirm our 
ſo many branches of chriſtian pie 

| Hammon 

In the ſeveral branches of juſtice and charity, comprehended in 
hole grneral rules, of loving our neighbour as ourſelves, and of 


doing to others as we would have them do to us, there is nothing 
but what is moſt fit and reaſonable. 


3. Any part that ſhoots out from the reſt, 

And ſix brenches ſhall come out of the ſides of it three branches 

of the candleſtick out of the one fide, and three branches of the 

Candleſtick out of the other fide. Exodus. 

His blood, which difperſeth itſelf by the branches of veins, may 

de relembled to waters carried by brooks, e Raleigb. 

+ A ſmaller river running into, or proceeding from, a 
rger, 

* from a main river, any branch be ſeparated and divided, 

dus where that branch doth firit bound itſelf with new banks, 


n re is that part of the river, where the branch forſaketh the main 
ream, called the head of the river. Raleigh. 


$. Any part of a family deſcending in a collateral line. 


Why, worthy Thane, : 


Among jewellers for a rough diamond. | 


2. [branchier, Fr.] In falconry, a young hawk. 


Gay. 


N hakeſp ; 


Thi Tillotſon. 
his precept will oblige us to perform our duty, according to the] 
nature of the various branches of it. Rogers, 


BRA 
His father, a younger branch. of the 


Jomerſetſhlre, took to wife the widow. 


6. The offspring ; the deſcendant. 
- Great Anthony! Spain's well-beſceming pride, a 
Thou mighty branch of emperours and kings! Craſbatv. 
7. The antlers or ſhoots of a ſtag's horn. | 

8. The branches of a bridle are two pieces of bended 
iron, that bear the bit-mouth, the chains, and the 

curb, in the interval between the one and the other. 
Farrier's Dit. 


ancient ftock* planted in 


9. [In architecture. 
W 


ich arches tranſverſing from one angle to another, 
diagonal wiſe, form a croſs between the other arches, 
which make the fides of the ſquare, of which the 
arches are diagonals. Harris. 


To BRANCH. v. 2. [from the noun.] 
1. To ſpread in branches, | ] 
They were trained together in their childhoods, and there rooted 
betwixt them ſuch an affection, which cannot chooſe but branch 
now. baleſpeare. 
The cauſe of ſcattering the boughs, is the haſty breaking forth 
of the ſap; and therefore thoſe trees riſe not in a body of any 
height, but branch near the ground. The cauſe of the pyramis, is 
the ** in of the ſap, long before it branch, and the ſpending 


of it, when it beginneth to branch, by equal degrees. Bacon. 
l Plant it round with ſhade 
Of laurel, evergreen, and branching plain. Milton. 


Straight as a line in beauteous order ſtood 
Of oaks unſhorn a venerable wood; 
Freſh was the graſs beneath, and ev'ry tree 
At diſtance planted, in a due degree, 
Their branching arms in air, with equal ſpace, 
Stretch'd to their neighbours with Bag embrace. Dryden. 
One ſees her thighs trans form'd, another views 
Her arms ſhot out, and branching into boughs. Addiſon. 


2. To ſpread into ſeparate and diſtinct parts and ſub-- 
diviſions, is 9 | 
'The Alps at the one end, and the long range of Appenines that 
paſſes through the body of it, branch out, on all ſides, into ſeveral 
different diviſions. Addiſon, 
If we would weigh, and keep in our minds, what it is we are 
conſidering, that would beſt inſtru us when we ſhould, or ſhould 
not, branch into farther diſtinctions. ; Locke. 
3. To ſpeak diffuſively, or with the diſtinction of the 
parts of a diſcourſe, | 


I have known a woman branch out into a long diſſertation upon 


the edging of a petticoat. Spettatore 
4. To have horns ſhooting out into antlers, 
The ſwift ſtag from under ground 
Bore up his branching head. | 


To BRANCH. v. a. 
1. To divide as into branches. 


The ſpirits of things animate are all continued within themſelves, 
and are branched into canals, as blood is; and the ſpirits have not 


only branches, but certain cells or ſeats, where the principal ſpirits | 


do reſide. aAcone 


2. To adorn with needlework, repreſenting flowers and 
ſprigs. 

a In robe of lily white ſhe was 2 

That from her ſhoulder to her heel down raught, 

The train whereof looſe far hehind her ſtray d, 

Branched with gold and pearl, moſt richly wrought. Spenſer. 
Bra'ncHsR. . /. [from branch, 
1. One that ſhoots out into branches. 

If their child be not ſuch a ſpeedy ſpreader and brancher, like 


the vine, yet he may . with a little longer expectation, as 
uſeful and more ſober fruit than the other. Motton. 


Lenlarge my diſcourſe to the obſervation of the eires, the brancher, 
and the two forts of lentners. | Walton. 


Bra'NCHINESS. u. /. from branchy.] Fulneſs of 
branches. 


 Bra'NCHLESS. adj, | from branch.) 


1. Without ſhoots or boughs. 
2. Without any valuable product; naked. 


If I loſe mine honour, 
I loſe myſelf; better I were not yours, 


Than yours ſo branchleſs, Shakeſpeare. 


Bra"xcny. adj. [from branch.) Full of branches; 


ſpreading. 
Trees on trees o'erthrown 
Fall crackling round him, and the foreſts groan ; 
Sudden full twenty on the plain are ſtrow'd, | 
And lopp'd and lighten'd of their branchy load. Pope. 
What carriage can bear away all the various, rude, and unwieldy 
loppings of a branchy, tree at once ? Watts. 


BRAND. u. / [bnand, Saxon. 


] 
1. A ſtick lighted, or fit to be lighted, in the fire. 
Have I caught thee ? ; 

He that parts us ſhall bring a brand from heav'n, 
And fire us hence. Shakeſpeare. 

Take it, ſhe ſaid, and when your needs require, 
This little brand will ſerve to light your fire. Dryden. 
If, with double diligence, they labour to retrieve the hours they 
have loſt, they ſhall be ſaved; though this is a ſervice of great 
difficulty, and like a brand plucked out of the fire. Rogers. 


2. (brando, Ital. brandar, Runick.] A ſword, in old 
language. 


They looking back, all th' eaſtern ſide beheld 
Of Paradiſe, ſo late their happy ſeat! 


Wav'd over by that flaming brand; the gate 


With dreadful faces throng'd, and fiery arms. Milton, 
3. A thunderbolt. 
The fire omnipotent prepares the brand, | 
By Vulcan wrought, and arms his potent hand. Granville. | 


4. A mark made by burning a criminal with a hot 
iron, to note him as infamous; a ſtigma. 
Clerks convict ſhould be burned in the hand, both becauſe they 


might taſte of ſome corporal puniſhment, and that they might 
wm a brand of infamy. . Bacon. 
h 


e rules of good and evil are inverted, and a brand of infamy 


paſſes for a badge of honour, L' Eftrange. 
5. Any note of infamy. 
Where did his wit on learning fix a brand, 
And rail at arts he did not underſtand ? Dryden. 


To BRAND. v. a. [branden, Dutch.) To mark with a 
brand, or note of infamy. 
Have I liv'd thus long a wife, a true one, 
Never yet branded with ſuſpicion ? 
The king was after branded, by Perkin's E 
execrable breaker of the rights of holy church. | 
Brand not their actions with ſo foul a name; 
Pity, at leaſt, what we are forc'd to blame, 
Ha! dare not for thy life, I charge thee, dare not 
To brand the ſpotleſs virtue of my prince. 
; Our Punick faith ' 
1s infamous, and branded to a proverb. | Addiſon. 
The ſpreader of the pardons anſwered him an eafier way, by 
branding him with here). Atrerbury. 


Shakeſpeare. 
tor an 
Bacon, 


The arches of Gothick vaults; | 


2. To play with; to flouriſh, 


Bra'nDy, n. /. [contraſted from brandewine, or burnt 


Bra'nNDY-WiINE. 


|To Bxa'ncLE. v. 2. [from 


BRA'NGLEMENT. #. /, [from brangle 


Brank. 1. / 


BRA NN. 


Milton. . 


Brazi't, 


1. Partaking of braſs, 


Bram. n. /. 


2. The progeny ; the offspring. a 


BRAVA Do. 


BRAVE. adj. [ brave, Fr.] 
1. Courageous ; daring; bold; generous ; high-fpirited. 


2. Gallant ; having a aoble mien; lofty ; graceful 


BRA 


Baa'npeoot, 5 ½ A kind of wild fowl, leſs than 


a common gooſe, having its breaſt and wings of 
a dark colour: 9 5 e ick. 
To BAN DIS EH. v. a. [from brand, a ſword.] 
1. To wave, or ſhake, or, flouriſh, as a weapon. 
Brave Macbeth, 
Diſdaining fortune, with his brandifp'd ſteel, 
Like valour's minion, carved out his paſſage. =Shakeſprarts 
He ſaid, and brandiſbing at once his blade, . 
With eager pace purfved the flaming ſhade. Dryden. 
Let me march their leader, not their prince z 
And at the head of your renown'd Cydonians 
Brandiſb this ſword. -, Smith, | 


He, who ſhall employ all the force of his reaſon only in Bran- 
diſbing of ſyllogiſms, will diſcover very little. Les le. 


Bra"nDLING. n.// The name for a particular worm. 


The dew-worm, which ſome alſo call the lob-worm, and the 
brandling, are the chief. Walton 


wine.) A ſtrong liquor diſtilled from wine. 

If your maſter lodgeth at inns, every dram of brandy extraor- 
dinary that you drink, raiſeth his character. Swift's Footman. 
The ſame with brandy; 

It” has been a common faying, A halr of the fame dog; and 
thought that brandy-wwine'is a common relief to ſuch. Wiſeman 


BRANGLE. u. / [uncertainly derived.) Squabble ; 


wrangle ; litigious conteſt, 582 
The payment of tythes is ſubject to many frauds, brangler, and 
other difficulties, not only from papiſts and diſſenters, but even 
from thoſe who profeſs themſelves proteſtants. Swift. 
the noun.] To wrangle ; 
to ſquabble, 3 80 
When polite converſing ſhall be improved, company will be no 
longer peſtered with dull ſtory-tellers, nor brangling diſputers. Swift. 
5 The ſame with 
brangle. : | 
| Buckwheat, or brank, is a grain very 
uſeful and advantageous in dry barren lands. Mortim. 
adj. [from bran.) Having the appearance 
of bran. $47; 
It became ſerpiginous, and was, when I ſaw it, covered with white 
branny ſcales. | Wi 


4 eman. 
BRA “SBN. adj. [from braſs.) Made of braſs, It is 


now leſs properly written, according to the pronun- 
ciation, brazen. 

BRA“sI1ER. #. , [from bra/s.] 

1. A manufacturer that works in braſs. | | 
There is a fellow ſomewhat near the door, he ſhould be a brafier 


by his face. Shakeſpeare. 
Braſiers that turn andirons, pots, kettles, &c. have their lathe 
made different from the common turners lathe. Moxen. 


2. A pan to hold coals, [probably from embraſer, Fr.] 
Ie is thought they had no chimneys, but were warmed with 
coals on braſiers. | | Arbuthnot, 
Bras1't, * % An American wood, commonly ſup- 
poſed to have been thus denominated, be- 
cauſe firſt brought from Braſil: though Huet ſhews 
it had been known by that name many years before 
the diſcovery of that country; and the beſt ſort comes 
from Fernambuc. It is uſed by turners, and takes a 
good liſh ; but chiefly in dying, though it gives 
ut a ſpurious red. Chambers. 
BRASS, 1. / [bnap, Sax. pris, Welſh.) ] 
1. A yellow metal made by mixing copper with lapis 
calaminaris. It is uſed, in popular language, for 
any kind of metal in which copper has a part. 


Braſs is made of copper and calaminaris. 


Bacon. 
Men's evil manners live in braſs, their virtues 


We write in water. Shakeſpeare. 
Let others mold the running maſs | 
Of metals, and inform the breathing braſs. Dryden, 


2. Impudence, 


Bra'ssINE85s, . / [from brafſj.) An appearance like 


\ braſs ; ſome quality of braſs. 
Br a'ssY. adj, [from braſſ.] 


ſparks of 
oodtvard. 


The part in which they lie, is near black, with ſome 
a braſſy pyrites in it. 


2. Hard as braſs. 
| | Loſſes, 


Enough to preſs a royal merchant down, 

And pluck commiſeration of his ſtate | 

From braſſy boſoms, and rough hearts of flint. Shakeſpeare. 
Impudent, 


. particip. adj. [from burſt.] Burſt ; broken, Ob- 


ſolete. 
There creature never paſt, 
That back returned without heavenly grace, 
But dreadful furies which their chains have b'raſt, 
And damned ſprights ſent forth to make ill men agaſt. Spenſer, 
[its etymology is uncertain ; bharr, in 
Saxon, ſignifies a blanket ; from which, perhaps, 
the modern ſignification may have come.] 15 
1. A child, ſo called in contempt. 
He leads them like a thing 
Made by ſome other deity than nature, | 
That ſhapes man better; and they follow him, 
oe us brats, with no leſs confidence, 


* 


Than boys purſying ſummer butterflies, Shakeſpeare, 
This brat is none of mine : 

Hence with it, and, together with the dam, 
Commit them to the fire. Shakeſpeares 


The friends, that got the brats, were poiſon'd too; 

In this ſad caſe what could our vermin do? Roſcommon. 
Jupiter ſummoned all the birds and beaſts before him, with their 
brats and little ones, to ſee which of them had the prettieſt chil- 
dreſ. is L'Eftrange. 
I ſhall live to ſee the inviſible lady, to whom I was obliged, and 
whom I never beheld ſince ſhe was a 6rat in hanging-ſleeves, Soift. 

I give command to kill or ſave, | 

Can grant ten thouſand pounds a-year, by 
And make a beggar's brat a peer. Sv. 
The two late conſpiracies were tne. brats and offspring of two 
contrary factions. South. 


n, /. [from bravada, Span.] A boaſt; a 


Spain, to make good the brawado, 
Names it the invincible Armado. 


brag. | 
Anenjmons. 


An Egyptian ſoothihyer made Antonius believe, that his ge- 
nius, which otherways was brave and confident, was, ia the preſence 


of Octavius Ceſar, poor and cowardly, Bacons 
From armed foes to bring a royal prize, 
Shows your brave heatt victorious as your eyes. Woallere 


Tu 


B R A 


II prove the prettier fellow of the two, 
And wear my dagger with a braver graces 
3+ Magnificent ; grand, 
| ings put upon his fingers, 
And brave attendants near him, when he wakes z 
Would not the beggar then forget himſelf ? Sbaleſpeare. 
But whoſoe'er It was nature deſign'd 
Firſt a brave place, and then as brave mind. Denham. 
4. Excellent; noble: it is an indeterminate word, uſed 
to expreſs the ſuperabundance of any valuable qua- 


lity in men or things, 
Let not old age arſyrace my high defire, 
O heavenly foul, in human ſhape contain's | 
Old wood inflam'd doth yield the bravgf fire, 
When younger doth in 1moke his virtue ſpend, _ Sidney. 
If chers be tron ore, and mills, iron is a brave commodity where 
wood aboundeth, | Bacon, 
"If ſltateſman has not this ſcience, he muſt be ſubject to a 
braver man than hinelfy whoſe province it is to direct all his 
actions to this end, Digby. 
DAVA. 1. J. [ brave, Fr.] "A 
1. Ahettorz a man daring beyond decency or diſcretion, 
Hot brave, like thee, may fight, but know not well 
To manage this, the laſt great take. Dryden, 
Morat 's tao infolent, too much a brave, 
His courage to his envy is a flave, Dryden, 
2. A boaſt; à challenge; a defiance. | 
There end thy brave, and turn thy face ih peace! 
We grant thou canſt outſeold us. Shakeſpeare, 
7 Bravs. v. 4. [from the noun.) 
1. Jo defy ; to callenge z to ſet at defiance, 
He upbralde Lago, that he made him 
Brave me upon the watch, 
My nobles leave me, and my ſtate is r _ 
Ev'n at my gates, with ranks of foreign powers» Shakeſpeare, 
The Ille of love, not thoſe of fate, 1 fear; 


$ bakeſpeares 


$ hakeſprares 


Thel 1 can brave, but thoſe 1 cannot bear. Dryden. 
Like 4 rock unmov'd, a rock that brave 
The raging tempeſt, and the rifing waves, Dryden. 


2. To carry a boaſting appearance of. 
Both particular perſons and Factions are apt enough to flatter 
themſelves, or, at lea(t, to brave that which they believe not. Bacon, 
Ba a'VELY, adv, 1 In a brave manner; 
courageoully ; gallantily ; ſplendidly, 
Martin Swart, with his Germans, performed bravely. 
No fire, nor foe, nor fate, nor nights 


Bacon. 


The rohan hero did attright, 24 


Who bravely twice renew'd the fight. Denham, 
Your valour bravely did th' atlault ſuſtain, 
And fd the motes and ditches with the lain. 
By * K AKV. 1. J. [from brave. | 
1. Courage magnanimity ; generoſity z gallantry, 

It denotes no great bravery of mind, to do that out of a detire of 
fame, which we could not be prompted to by a generous patlion tor 
the glory of him that made us. Spettator. 

Job to all the bravery of a hero, 
Adds ſofteſt love, and more than female (weetneſy, Addiſon, 
2. Splendour ; magnificence. | 
Where all the bravery that eye may (ee, 
And all the happinely that heart defies, 
ls to be found. a 
3- Show ; oltentation, 

Let princes chooſe miniſters more ſenſible of duty than of riſing, 

and ſuch 44 love buſineſs rather upon contcience than upon bravery, 


Bacon, 
4+ Bravado ; boaſt. _ 

Never could man, with more unmanlike bravery, uſe his tongue 
to hex e which lately had ſung ſonnets of her praiſes. Sidney. 
For a bravery upon this occaſion of power, they crowned thelr 
new king in the cathedral church of Dublin. Bacon, 

"There are thoſe that make It « point of brawery, to bid defiance 
to the oracles of divine revelation, L' Eftrange. 

a Dag nr. J. [brawo, Ital.] A man who murders tor 
re, | 
For boldneſs, like the rave and bandittl, is feldam employed, 
but upon deſperate ſorvices, Government of the Tongue, 
No brave here profeli the bloody trade, 
Nor is the church the murd'rer's retuge made, 


J BRAWL, v. . [bronilier, or brauler, Fr.) 


1, To quarrel noilily and indecently, 
She troubled way, alas! that it might be, 
With tedjous braw/ings of hor parents dear, 
Mere comes a man of comfort, Whole advice 
Math often seil my Seeg difcontents Sabel ture. 
How now ? Sir John! what, are you brazeling here ? 
Does this become your place, your time, your buſinels ? 
Shateſpeare's Menry IV. 
'Thelr batt'ring cannon charged to the mouths, 
Tilt thelr foul-fearing clamours have e down 


$4 enſer, 


Cay 


; Sidney, 


de flnty ribs of this conturnptuons city, Cbateſpeare, 
In council the gives Hence to her tongue, 
Loquaclous, drawing, ever in the wrong. Dryden, 


* Leave all noily conteſts, all immodeſt clamourt, Arolla lan- 
page, and oipecially all portonal freandal and (currility, to the 
meaneſt part of the vulgar world, Watt, 
3. Lo ſpeak loud and indecently, 
His divitions, as the times do braw!, 
Ate In thive heads 4 one pow'r agaluit the French, 
Aud one again Glendower, = Shateſpeare, 
J. To make a noiſe. This is little uſed, 
As ho lay along 
Under an oak, whole antique root peeps out 
Upon the brook that er along this wood. Shateſprave, 
2 #. /. [ from the verb.] Qparrel ; noiſe ; (cur. 
r ty. 

e Aaceth, that controverſies thereby are made but bravels and 
therefore witheth, that, in ſome lawtul affembly of churches, all 
thete dete may be decided, Hooker, 

Never Ruge that middle fummer's (pring 
Met we on hill, In dale, lotet, or mead, 
But with thy brevets be hatt Alturd'd our port, SA 
"That bonum bs ans animals | 
Made good with tout polemic k brave, 
BaawWwikn, . þ [ from brate. 
relſome, noily fellow. 


Uudidr a1, 
A wrangler ; a quar- 


An advorate may ineut the cenſure of the court, for boing 4 
Av.) 95 


Lebe bn courts on purpote to lengthen out the cauſe, 
RRAWN. . / [of uncertain etymology. } 
1. The fleſhy or muſculous part of the body. 


"The draws of the arm myſt appear toll, ſhadowed on one fide; 
PM.. 


then Mew the Wild- ane thetsot. 
Nut walt their looks on the black monarch bend, 
His riting muſcles and his eres commend 4 
Miz double biting ax, and beamy tpeary 
Kach atking » Nr force tv tent. 
ca 


2. The arm, o called for its being maſculous, 
1 had 
dein reve hands ate then of uſe, when l, 


I'll hide my Aver dear In a gold draver, 
And in thy vanthrace put this _— drawn. Shabefroce, 
x 
Once more to aw thy j"<\ ox" SA. 
3. Bulk 17 ſtrengt\. 
With this head, thott band! 
A. wt ey op thine, 25 : 


Dryden, | 


D.. 


8 R E 


4+ The fleſh of a boar. 


( ears, ich time' 
"The belt age for the boar is from two to e years, at which t 
it is beſt to 4040 him, or ſell him for br. Mortimer. 
. A boar. 4 a ; 
bu EA. . / [from brawn.] A boar killed for 
the table. 5 
At Chriſtmas time be tartful of your fame, 


Ser the old tenant's table be the ſame 3 | 
Then if you would ſend up the bratzner head, 2 
Sweet roſemary and bays around it ſpread, 1 
Baa'wningss, . J [from brawny,] Strength; hard- 
neſs. 1 1. 1 8 
This bratzenineſs and inſenſibility of mind, is the beſt _—_ 
againſt the common evils and accidents of life, Loc 
Bua'wny. adj, [from brawn. 
bulky ; of great muſcles and ſtrength. | 
The bravwny fool, who did his vigour boaſt, 
In that preſuming confidence was loſt, Dryden. 
The native energy 
Turns all into the ſubſtance of the tree, 
Starves and deſtroys the fruit, Is only made | 
For bratony bulk, and for a barten ſhade, Dryden. 


T. BRAY. v. a. [bnacany Sax, braier, Fr.] To pound, 


or grind ſmall. 
I'll burſt him; I will 6ray 
His bones as in a mortar. Chapman. 
Except you would bray Chriſtendom in a mortar, and mould it 
into a new paſte, there is no poſſibility of a holy war. Bacon. 
To BRAY. v. u. [broire, Fr. barrio, Lat.] 
1. To make a noiſe as an aſs, 1 
Laugh, an 
Return it louder than an aſs can bray« | Dryden. 
'Agad if he ſhould hear the lion rokr, he'd cudzel him into an 


aſt, and to hls primitive hraying x  Congreve, 

2. To make an offenſive, arth, or diſagreeable noiſe, 
What, ſhall our feaſt be kept with flaughter'd men? 

Shall braying trumpets, and loud churliſh drums, 


Clamours ot hell, be meaſures to our pomp? = Shakeſpeare, | 
Arms on armour clathing, Cray d 

Horrible diſcord, Milton. 
Bray. . / [from the verb.] 
1. Voice of an aſs. 
2. Harſh ſound, 

Bolſt'rous untun'd drums, | 
Shakeſpeare. 


Bra'yuR, . J. [from bray. 
1. One that brays like an aſs. | | 
Hold ! cried the queen ; a cat-call each ſhall win; 
Equal, your merits, equal is your din | 
| But, that this well-diiputed game may end, | 
Sound forth, my brayers ! and the welkin rend. Pepe. 
2. [With printers ; from To bray, or bear.) An in- 
ſtrument to temper the ink. 
To BrAze. v. 4. {from braſe.] 
1. To folder with braſs. | 
If the nut be not to be caſt in braſs, but only hath a worm 
brazed into it, this niceneſs is not ſo abſolutely neceſſary, becauſe 
that worm is firlt turned up, and bowed into the grooves of the ſpin- 
| dls; and you may try that before it is brazed in the nut. Mexon, 
2. Jo harden to impudence, 
I have ſo often bluſhed to acknowledge him, that now I am 
bras d to it. 
If damned cuſtom hath not bras d it ſo, 
That it js proof and bulwark again ſenſe. 
Bra'zkn, adj, [from bra/.] | 
1. Made of braſs, It was anciently and properly 
written * N 
Get alſo a ſmall pair of brazen compuſſes, and a fine ruler, for 


And harſh reſounding 1 U dreadful bay · 


Shakeſpeare, 


taking the diſtance, Peau. bam. 
A bough hls brazen helmet did ſuſtaln; 
His heavier arms lay ſcatter'd on the plain. Dryden, 
2. Procceding from braſs : a poetical uſe. 
Trumpeters, 
With brazen din blaſt you the city's ear, 
Make mingle with your rattling tabourines. Shakeſpeare, 


3. Impudent, 
To BRAUN. v. . To be impudent ; to bully, 
When 1 reprimanded him tor his tricks, he would talk ſauelly, 
lye, and brazen it out, as if he had done nothing amiſs, Arbuthn. 
BaAZkNyACK. . / [from brazen and face.) An im- 
pudent wench : in low language. 
You do, It you ſuſpect me in any diſhoneſty.— Well ſaid, bra- 
menſuce 3 hold it out, Shakeſpeare. 
BrRAzkNFACED., adj, [from brazenface.] Impudent ; 
ſhameleſs, | 
What a brazenfaced varlet art thou, to deny thou knoweſt me ? 
Is it two days ago, fince I tript up thy heels, and beat thee before 
the king ? Shakeſpeare. 
Quick-witted, brazenfac'd, with fluent tonguer, 
Patient of labours, and difſembling wrongs. Dryden, 
Baa"zunngss. . / [from brazen.] 
1. Appearance like braſs, 
2. Impudence. 
BrA'ZisR.m/, See BRASIER. 
Ihe halfpence and farthings in England, if you ſhould ſell them 
to the Krane, you would not loſe above a penny in a ſhilling, Seift, 
BaxACH, . %, [from break ; breche, Fr.] 
1. The act o denn any thing. 


his tempeſt 
Daſhing the gon of this peace, aboded 


The ſudden breach on't, Shakeſpeare, 
2. The ſtate of being broken. 
O you kind gods! s 
Cure this great breach in his abuted nature. Shak(ſprare, 


3- A gap in a fortification made by a battery. 
"The wall was blown up in two places z by whi 
Turks ſeeking to have entered, made bloody fight. 
Till mad with rage upon the breach he fir'd, 
Slew friends and fors, and in the ſmoke retir'd. 


4. The violation of a law or contract. | 
That oath would ture contain them greatly, or the breach of it 
bring them to ſhorter vengeance, | Spenſer, 
What aro thoſe breacber of the law of nature and nations, which 
do forfeit all right in a nation to govern ? Bacen, 
Rreach of duty towards our neighbours, till involves In it a 
broach of duty towards God, South. 
The laws of the goſpel are the ſtanding rules of morality ; 
and the penalties athx by God to the breach of thole laws, the 
only guards that can effectually reftrain men within the true 
botinds of decency and virtue. Rogers. 
5+ The opening in a coaſt, 
But th“ heedful boatman ſtrongiy forth did ſtreteh 
His brawny arme, and all his body Rrainz 
"That th utmoſt ſandy breach they ſhortly fetch, 
While the dread danger does behind remain, 


6. Difference ; quarrel z ſeparation of kindneſs, 
It would have been long before the jealouſics and breacher be- 
desen the armies would have been compoſed. Clarcaden, 


breach the 
Knolles, 


Dryden, 


Spenſer, 


7. Infration; injury, 
. d upon ingly power was without precedents Char, 


Muſculous ; fleſhy 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 


BREAD. . / [bneov, Saxon.) 
1. Food made of ground corn, 3 
Mankind have found the means to make grain into 574%, the 
lighteſt and propereſt aliment for human bodies, Arduthag, 

Bread, that decaying man with ſtrength ſupplles z 
And generous wine, which thoughtful iorrow flies. Pope, 
2. Food in general, ſuch as nature requires: to ge 
bread, implies, to get ſufficient for ſupport without 
luxury. 


In the ſweat of thy face ſhalt thou eat bread, „ 
Ir pretenders were not ſupported by the ſimplicity of the inqui. 
ſitive fobls, the trade would not find them bread. L Eftrang, 


This dowager, on whom my tale I found, 
A ſimple ſober life in patience led, 


And had but juſt enough to buy her bread. - 4 Dryden, 
When 1 ſubmit to ſuch indignities, 

Make me a citizen, a ſenator of Rome; 5 

Tro ſell my country, with my voice, for bread. Phil, 


I neither have been bred a ſcholar, a ſoldier, nor to any kind of 
buſineſs 3" this creates uneaſineſs in my mind, fearing I ſhall i, 
time want bread. 3. 8 Spec bare. 

3. Support of life at large. i: 

God is pleaſed to try our patience by the ingratitude of thog 

who, having eaten of our bread, have lift up PRES e us, 
But ſometimes virtue ſtarves, while vice is fed; bs 

What then ? is the reward of virtue bread Poe, 

One 


BrnzaD CHIPPER, % [from bread and chip.) 


that chips bread ; a baker's ſervant z an under butler. 
No abuſe, Hal, on my honour 3 no abuſe; Not to diſpran 
me, and call me pantler, and -chipper, and I know not Chat 


1 Shakeſpeare 

BTA D-cOoRRN. . / [from'bread and corn.) Corn of 

which bread is made. | 
There was not one drop of beer in the town; the bread, afl 

bread-corn, ſafficed not for lix days. Hayward, 

When it is ripe, they gather it, and, bruiſing it among bread. 

corn, they put it up into a veſſel; and keep it as food tor thei 


ſlaves. | N _- » Bran 
BazaD-RoOM. 2. / [In a ſhip.) A part of the hold 


ſeparated by a 4 -head from the reſt, where the 
bread and biſcuit for the men are kept. | 
BREZADTEH. 2. / [from bnad, broad, Saxon.] The mea. 
ſure of any plain ſuperficies from ſide to ſide. 

There is, in Ticinum, a church that hath windows only from 
above; it is in length an hundred feet, in breadth twenty, and in 
height near fifty; having a door in the midſt, Buca. 

The river Ganges, according unto later relations, if not In length, 
yet in breadth and depth, may excel it, Brown, 

Then all approach the ſlain with vaſt ſurprige, + 
Admire on what a breadth of earth he lies, ryden, 

In our Gothick cathedrals, the narrownels of the arch-makes i 

riſe in height; the lowneſs opens it in breadtb, = Addiſu. 


To BREAK. v. a. pret. I broke, or brake ; part, pal, 
broke, or broken. [bneccan, Saxon.} : 
1. To part by violence. 18 
When I brake the five loaves among five thouſand, how may 
baſkets of fragments took. ye up? - $6 Marl. 
Let us break their bands atunder, and caſt away their cord 
from us. : | P/alm, 
A bruiſed reed ſhall he not ret. aal. 
See, ſald the fire, how foon W, done; N 0 
The ſticles he then broke one by one: 
So ſtrong you'll be, in friendſhip tied; 
Jo quickly broke, if you divide, 
2. To burſt, or open by force, 
O could we break our way by force! Milt, 
Moſes tells us, that the fountains of the enrth were broke open, 
or clove aſunder, Burnet's Thy. 
Into my hand he forc'd the tempting gold, 
While I with modeſt ſtruggling broke his hold. 
3. To pierce ; to divide, as light divides darkne 
By a dim winking lamp, which feebly broke 
The gloomy vapour, he lay ſtretch'd along. Dryda, 
4. To deſtroy by violence. | 
God breaketh down, none en 
Burnet's Theory. 


This is the fabrick, which, when 
build up again, 
5. To batter ; to make breaches or gaps in, 
I'd give bay Curtal, and his furniture, | 
My mouth no more were broken than theſe boys, ; 
And writ as little beard, Shakeſpun, 
6. To cruſh or deſtroy the ſtrength of the body. 
O father abbot ! 
An old man, broken with the ſtorms of ſtate, 
Is come to lay his weary bones among ye; 
Give him a little earth for charity. 
The breaking of that parliament 
Broke him; as that diſhoneſt victory 
At Chironea, fatal to liberty, 
Kill'd with report that old man eloquent. Mila, 
Have not ſome of his vices weaken'd his body, and broke hv 
health? have not others diflipated his eſtate, and reduced him 
want? Tilleg⸗. 


7. To ſink or appal the ſpirit. 
The defeat of that day was much greater than it then 1 — 
Pbiſp. 


"Swiſh 


Cn, 
4 


Shakeſprart 


de; and it even broke the heart of his army. 
I'll brave her to her face; 
I'll give my anger its free courſe againſt her : 
Thou ſhalt fee, Phenix, how I'll her pride, 


18. To cruſh; to ſhatter, 


Your hopes without are vaniſh'd into ſmoke ; 
Your captains taken, and your armies broke. 
9. To weaken the mental faculties. 
Oppreſt nature ſleeps : 
This reſt might yet have balm'd thy broken ſenſes, 
Which, if convenlency will not allow, 
Stand in hard cure. Shakeſpeare 
If any dabbler in poetry dares venture upon the experiment, be 
will only break his brains. | Futon 
10. To tame; to train to obedience ; 
cility. 
What boots it to break a colt, and to let him Qraight 


at random ? 
Why then thou can'ſt nat break her to the lute, — 


9 


to enure to do- 


run look 
Spenen 


— Why, no; for ſhe hath broke the lute to me. Shake 
$9 ted before he 's broke, he ll bear 

Too great a ſtomach patiently to feel 

The laſhing whip, or chew the curbing ſteel. My 


That hot-mouth'd beaſt that bears againſt the curd, 


Hard to be broken even by lawful kings. 
No ſports but what veleve to war they know, 
To break the ſtubborn colt, to bend the bow. Dada 
Virtues like thele 
Make human nature ſhine, reform the ſo 
And break our fierce barbarians into men. Addi 
Behold young Juba, the Numidian prince, 
With how much care he forms himſelt to glo * 
And breakr the fierceneſs of his native temper Addie 
11. To make bankrupt. ah 
The king 's grown bankrupt, like a brotes man. Sbs 
For this few know themſelves: for merchants breke Davis 


View their eſtate with diſcontent and pain. 
With arts like thefe rich Matho, when he ſpeaks, 


AuraRts all fees, and little lawyers I Ab- 


N 
_ 


| 


18. To intercept. 


BRE 


A command or call to de liberal, all of a ſudden impoverithes the 


rick, apds 66 WI JON PO IR RY ORR 


uere af ' 

＋ to diſmiſs. 
13. 30 dare officer broken. 
13. To crack or open the 


1 could have run and waddled all about, even the day before 


ſhe broke her brow 3 and then my huſband took up the child. 


Shakeſpeare. 
Weak ſoul! and _— to deſtruction led: 
She break her heart! ſhe'l ſooner break your head. 
14. To make a . . 1 1 open. 
18 jolate a contract or promiſe. 
* ** vo Lovers break not hours, 


| it be to come before their time, Shakeſpeare. | 
hy this fault, and by my ſoul I ſwear, 8 
1 never more will break an oath with th Shakeſpeare, 

Did not our worthies of the houſe, 

Before they 121 the peace, break vows ? Hudibras, 

) infringe a law. | 

* 9 88 to break the pious laws | 

of nature, pleading in his children's cauſe, Dryden, 


Jo ſtop ; to make ceaſe, | 
17 1 bet 2 miſtreſs Quickly; my kinſman ſhall ſpeak for 
himſelf. Shakeſpeare. 


Spirit of wine, mingled with common water, yet ſo as if the 
Grit fall be broken, by means of a ſop, or otherwiſe, it ſtayeth 
abo Bacon. 


Dryden. 


wy Think not my ſenſe of virtue is ſo ſmall; 
I'll rather leap down firſt, and break your fall, 
As one condemn'd to leap a precipice, 
Who ſees before his eyes the depth below, 
Stops ſhort, and looks about for ſome kind ſhrub 
To break his dreadful fall. 


; s Dryden. 
She held my hand, the deſtin'd blow to break, 


Then from her roſy lips began to ſpeak. . Dryden. 
19. To interrupt. N 
Some ſolitary cloiſter will I chooſe, 
Coarſe my attire, and ſhort ſhall be my ſleep, 
Broke by the melancholy midnight bell. Dryden. 


The father was ſo moved, that he could only command his | 


voice, broke with Gghs and ſobbings, ſo far as to bid her proceed. 
Addiſon. 
The poor ſhade ſhiv'ring ſtands, and muſt not break 
His painful ſilence, till the mortal ſpeak. Tickell. 
Sometimes in broken words he ſigh'd his care, 
Look'd pale, and trembled, when he view'd the fair. Cay. 
20. To ſeparate company. 
Did not Paul and Barnabas diſpute with that vehemence, that 
they were forced to break company ? Atterbury. 
21. To diſſolve any union. | 
It is great folly, as well as injuſtice, to break off ſo noble a re- 
lation. . Collier. 
22, To reform: with of. 
The French were not quite 5roken of it, until ſome time after 
they became Chriſtians, | Grew. 
23. To open ſomething new; to propound ſomething 
by an overture : as if a ſeal were opened. 
When any new thing ſhall be propounded, no counſellor ſhould 
ſuddenly deliver any poſitive opinion, but only hear it, and, at the 
moſt, but to break it, at firſt, that it may be the better underſtood 
at the next meeting. Bacon, 
| 1, who much defir'd to know 
Of whence ſhe was, yet fearful how to break 


mind, adventur'd humbly thus to ſpeak. Dryden. 


M : * 
24. To break the back. To ſtrain or diſlocate the ver- 


tebræ with too heavy burdens. 
I'd rather crack my ſinews, break my back, 
Than you ſhould ſuch diſhonour undergo, Shakeſpeare, 
25. To break the back. To diſable one's fortune. 


O many © * 
Have broke their backs with laying manors on 'em, 
or this great journ 


ey. Shakeſpeare. 
26, To break a deer. To cut it up at table. 
27. To break faſt, To eat the firlt time in the day. 
28. To break ground. To plough. 
When the price of corn falleth, men generally give over ſurplus 
tillage, and break no more ground than will ſerve to ſupply their 
oven turn. . \. Carew. 
The huſbandman muſt firſt break the land, before it be made ca- 
pable of good ſeed. | Davies. 
29. To break ground. To open trenches, | 
30. To break the heart, To deſtroy with grief. 
Good my lord, enter here. x 
il 't break my heart ? * 
I'd rather break mine own. 

Should not all relations bear a part? 
It were enough to break a ſingle heart. 
31. To break a jeſt. To utter a jeſt unex 
32. To break the neck. 
Joints, 

I had as lief thou didſt break bis neck, as his fingers. Shakeſp. 
33. To break off, To put a ſudden ſtop ; to interrupt. 
34. To break off. To preclude by ſome obſtacle ſud- 
denly interpoſed, FFW 

2 To check the ſtarts and allies of the ſoul, 
And break all its commerce with the tongue. 


35. To 


Dryden . 
pected, 0 


Addiſon. 


Who cannot reſt till he good fellows find ; | 

He breaks up houſe, turns out of doors his mind. Herbert. 

He threatened, that the tradeſmen would beat out his teeth, if he 

did not retire, and break up the mceting, Arbutbnot. 
36. To break up. To open; to lay open. I 

Shells being lodged amongſt mineral matter, when this comes to 

be broke up, it exhibits impreflions of the ſhells, Woodward. 

37. To break ap. To ſeparate or diſband, _ 
After taking the airy, big of Belgrade, Solyman, returning to 


1 


Conſtantinople, broke up his army, and there ay till the whole 
year following. les. 
38. To break 


upon the wheel, To puniſh by Cole 


a criminal upon the, wheel, and breaking his bones 
with bats, | 1 


39. To Great wind. 
To BR RAK. v. u. 
1. To part in two. 


. . Swift. | 
the kin, fo as that the blood | 


; Dryden, 


BRE 


ſwelling; to open, arid diſcharge 


4. To break as a 
matter. ” 
Some hidden abſceſs in the meſentery, breaking ſome few days 
after, was diſcovered to be an apoſteme, 44.8 Harvey. 
Aſk one, who hath ſubdued his natural rage, how he likes the 
Change; and undoubtedly he will tell you, that it is no leſs happy 
| than the eaſe of a broken [rapoſtitunie, as the painful gathering and 
filling of it, | | Decay of Piety. 
'$. To open as the morning. | 
KD | The day breaks not, it is my heart, 
| Becauſe that I and you muſt part. 
Stay, or elſe my joys will die, | 
And periſh in their infancy, Donne. 
When a man thinks of any thing in the darkneſs of the night, 


whatever deep impreſſions it may make in his mind, -they are apt 
to vaniſh as the day breaks about him. 


6. To burſt forth; to exclaim. 
Every man, 
After the hideous ſtorm that follow'd, was 
A thing inſpir'd z and, not conſulting, broke 
Into a general prophecy. 
7. To become bankrupt. \ 
I did mean, indeed, to pay you with this; which if, like an 
ill venture, it come unluckily home, 1 break, and you, my gentle 
creditors, loſe. . Shakeſpeare. 
He that puts all upon adventures, doth oftentimes break, and 
come to poverty. Bacon, 
utler ſaw tenants break, and houſes fall, 


oe TIT 


8 hakeſpeare. 


For very want he could not build a wall. Pope. 
8. To decline in health and ſtrength. | 
f Yet thus, methinks, I hear them ſpeak: 
See how the dean begins to break ; 
Poor gentleman ! he droops apace. Stoift, 


9. To iſſue out with vehemence. 


W hoſe wounds, yet freſh, with bloody hands he ſtrook, 
While from his breaſt the dreadful accents breke. Pope. 


| 10. To make way with ſome kind of ſuddenneſs, im- 


petuolity, or violence, 


Calamities may be neareſt at hand, and readieſt to break in ſud- 
denly upon us, which we, in regard of times or circumſtances, may 
imagine to be fartheſt off, | ' Hooker, 

The three mighty men broke through the hoſt of the Philiſtines. 

' * 2 Samuel. 
They came unto 8 and brake into it. 2 Chronicles. 

Or who ſhut up the ſea within doors, when it brake forth, as if 

it had iſſued out of the womb ? 0b. 
h This, this is he ; ſoftly awhile, > 

Let us not break in upon him, Milton. 

He reſolved that Balfour ſhould uſe his utmoſt endeavour to 

break through with his whole body of horſe. Clarendon. 

When the channel of a river is overcharged with water, more. 
than it can deliver, it neceſſarily breaks over the banks, to make 
itſelf room. | 
Sometimes his anger breaks through all diſguiſes, 
And ou not Gods nor men. , Denbam. 

Till through thoſe clouds the ſun of knowledge brake, 
And Europe from her lethargy did wake, Denham. 
!] couldſt thou break through fate's ſevere decree, | 
A new Marcellus ſhould ariſe in thee. 
At length 1 've acted my ſevereſt part! 
I feel the woman breaking in upon me, 
And melt about my heart, my tears will flow. 
How does the luſtre of our father's actions, 
Through the dark cloud of ills that cover him, _ 5 
Break out, and burn with more triumphant blaze 1 Addiſon. 
And yet, methinks, a beam of light breaks in 
On my departing ſoul, Addiſon. 

There are ſome who, ſtruck with the uſefulneſs of theſe cha- 
rities, break through all the difficulties and obſtructions that now 
lie in the way towards advancing them. Atterbury. 

Almighty Pow'r, by whoſe -moR wiſe command 
Helpleſs, forlorn, uncertain here I ſtand ; 
Take this faint glimmering of thyſelf away, 


—_ 


Addi one 


Or break into my ſoul with perfect day Arbutbnot. 
See heav'n its 8 portals wide diſplay, 
And break upon thee in a flood of day ! Pope. 


I mult pay her the laſt duty of friendſhip wherever ſhe is, though 

I break through the whole plan of life which I have formed in my 
mind. | f Sqvift. 
11. To come to an explanation. 


But perceiving this great alteration in his friend, he thought fit 


to break with him thereof. Sidney. 
E Stay with me awhile; 
I am to break with thee of ſome affairs 
That touch me near. Shakeſpeare, 
' Break with them, gentle love, 
About the drawing as many of their huſbands 
Into the plot as can. 


$ hakeſpeares 


To lux, or put out the neck 


: ; Ben Jonſon, 
12. To fall out; to be friends no longer. 4 
| Be not afraid to break 
With murd'rers and traitors, for the ſaving 

A life ſo near and neceſſary to you, 
As is your country's. | Ben Yonſon. 
To break upon the ſcore of danger or expence, is to be mean and 
narrow-ſpirited, Collier. 
Sighing, he ſays, we muſt certainly break, 3 
| And my cruel unkindneſs compels him to ſpeak. Prior. 
13. To break from. To go away with ſome vehemence. 

How didſt thou ſcorn life's meaner charms, 


break up. To diſſolve ; to put a ſudden end to. 
| 14. To break in. 


: | 17. To break off To deſiſt ſuddenly, 
To give vent to wind in the body. 


Thou who couldſt break from Laura's arms Roſcommon. 
Thus radiant from the circling crowd he broke ; 
And thus with manly modeſty he ſpoke. Dryden. 


This cuſtom makes bigots and ſceptieks; and thoſe that Freak 
from lt, are In danger of hereſy. | Locke. 


2 o enter unexpectedly, without proper 
preparation. | | | 
The doctor is a pedant, that, with a deep voice, and a magiſte- 
rial air, breaks in upon converſation, and drives down all before 
him. . Addiſon * 

15. T break hoſe, To eſcape from captivity. 

Who would not, finding way, break loge from hell, 
And boldly venture to whatever place | | 
Fartheſt from pain ? | | Milton. 
16. To break looſe, To ſhake off reſtraint. 

If we deal falſely in covenant with God, and break loſe from all 


our engagements to him, we releaſe God from all the promiſes he 
has made to us. Tillotſon, 


Do not peremptorily break off, in any buſineſs, in a fit of anger; 
but, howſoever you ſhew bitterneſs, do not act any thing that is not 
revocable. * | Bacon, 


Give ſorrow words z the grief that does not ſpeak | 
Whiſpers the 0'erfraught heart, and bids it break. Shak . 
2. To burſt. : ; ? : ; wy | 
The clouds are ſtill above 3 and, while I ſpeak, 
A ſecond deluge o'er our heads may break, Dryden. 
The Roman camp 1 
Hangs o'er us black and threat ning, like a ſtorm 
Juſt breaking on our heads, © . 
3 To ſpread by daſhing, as waves on a rock, 
At laſt a falling billow ſtops his breath, | 
Breaks Oer his head, and whelms him underneath. Dryden. 


, He could compare the confuſion of a multitude to that tumult 
in the Icar 


Pope. 


18. To break off from. To part from with violence, 
19. To break out. To diſcover itſelf in ſudden effects. | 


Pius Quintus, at the very time when that memorable victory 
Was won by the Chriſtians at Lepanto, being then hearing of cauſes 
in conſiſtory, broke FA ſuddenly, and ſaid to thoſe about him, It is 
now more time we ſhould give thanks to God, Bacon, 
When you begin to confider, whether you may ſafely take one 
draught more, let that be accounted a ſign late enough to break of 
s Tay ors 


I muſt from this enchanting queen break of. Shake 


re. 
Let not one ſpark of filthy luſtful fire 

Break out, that may her ſacred peace moleſt. Spenſer, 

They ſmother and keep down the flame of the (miſchief, ſo as 

it may not break out in their titne of government ; what comes af. 


ian ſea, daſhing and breaking among its crowd of iſlands. 


terwards, they care not. | Spenſer, 


21. To break out. 


23. To break up, To diſlolve itſelf, 


25. 


Hale. . 


. Dryden. | 


BAEAM. u. / 


Such a deal of wonder has'byoken ove within this hour, that bal- 
lad makers cannot be able to expreſs it. Shakeſpeare, 
As fire breaks out of flint by percuſſion, ſo wiſdom and truth 


iſſueth out by the agitation of argument. a Howe. 
© { Fully ripe, his ſwelling fate breaks our, 
And hurries him to mighty miſchiefs en. Dryden. 
All turn'd their ſides, and to each other ſpoke; 1 
I T ſaw their words break out in fire and ſmoke, Dryden. 
Like a ball of fire, the further thrown, Ms 
Still with a greater blaze ſhe ſhone, - g 
And her bright ſoul broke out on ev'ry fide. »* Milton. 


There can be no greater labour, than to be always diſſembling; 
there being ſa many ways by which a ſmothered truth is * >». 


* blaze, and break out. 7 on 
There are men of concealed fire, that doth not break out in the 
ordinary circumſtances of life, Addifons 
A violent fever broke out in the place, which ſwept away great 
multitudes, | wt iſo. 
20. To break out. To have eruptions from the body, 
as puſtules or ſores. Wot #8T 41 


* 


To become diſſolutee. 
He broke not out into his great exceſſes, while he was reſtrained 
by the councils and authority of Seneca. Didem. 
22. To break up, To ceaſe; to intermit. 
It is credibly affirmed, that, upon that very day when the river 
firſt riſeth, great plagues in Cairo uſe ſuddenly to break up. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


Theſe, and the like conceits, when men have cleared their un- 
derſtanding by the light of experience, will ſcatter and break up 
like _ 2 7 | 4 — 

The redation of air upon watery moiſture, and ver- 
fion of 4 eee air, a * fm in 8 1% more viſible than 
the ſudden diſcharge or vaniſhing of a little cloud of breath, or 
vapour, from glaſs, or any poliſhed body; for the miſtineſs feat- 
tereth, and breaketh up ſuddenly. Bacon. 

But, ere he came near it, the pillar and croſs of light brake 
*Þs and caſt itſelf abroad, as it were, into a firmament of many 

ars. Bacon. 

What we obtain by converſation, is oftentimes loſt again, as 
ſoon as the company breaks up, or, at leaſt, when the day . 

/ g atts. 

24. To OS To begin holidays ; to be diſmiſſed 

from buſineſs, | . 

| | Our army is diſpers'd already: 
Like youthful ſteers unyok'd, they took their courſe 

Eaſt, weſt, north, ſouth : or, like a ſchool broke up, 
Each hurries tow'rds his home and ſporting place, Shakeſp 
To break with, To part frien wp with any. ©. 
There Is. a ſlave, whom we have put in priſon, : 
Reports, the Volſcians, with two ſeveral powers, 

Are enter'd in the Roman territories. £ £6 

Oo ſee this rumourer whipt, It cannot be, | 

The Volſcians dare break qvith us. - © .._ Shakeſpeare. 
Can there be any thing of friendſhip in ſnares, hooks, and gra- 
pans ? Whoſoever breaks with his friend upon ſuch terms, 
enough to warrant him in ſo doing, both before God and man. 


LY | South. 
Invent ſome apt pretence 5 
To break with Bertran. Dryden. 
26. It is to be obſerved of this extenſive and perplex- 
ed verb, that in all its ſignifications, whether active 
or neutral, it has ſome reference to its primitive 
meaning, by implying either detriment, ſuddenneſs, 
violence, or ſeparation. It is uſed often with addi- 
tional particles, 2, out, in, of, forth, to modify its 
ſignification,, _ + * „ tnruakd 
BREAK. u. , [from the verb.] 
1. State of being broken; opening. 


From the break of day until noon, the roaring of the cannon 
never ceaſed, | 


| 21 #1 Knolles. 
For now, and ſince firſt break of day, the fiend, - 
Mere ſerpent in appearance, forth was come. Milton. 


They muſt be drawi from far, and without breaks, to ayvid the 

multiplicity of line. 14. 410423529 n Aeydene 

The ſight of it would be quite loſt, did it not ſometimes diſ- 

cover itſelf through the breaks and openings of the, woods that 

grow about it. SE ee At Reg diſon. 
3. K ny z an interruption.  _ 9 2 

3. A line drawn, noting that the ſenſe is ſuſpended. 
All modern-traſh is 1 a 


4 


Set forth with num'rous breaks and daſhes. Swifts 
BREAK ER. 1. / [from break.) © 5 
1. He that breaks any thing. | 
Cardinal, ll be no breaker of the law. Shakeſpeare. 


If the. churches were not employedyto be places to heaf God's 
law, there would be need of them tobe priſons. for the breakers of 
the lam af m i. 5 Cat A South. 

2. A wave broken by rocks or ſandbanks: a term of 


navigation. 


To Bat arrast, w.n [from break and faf.] To eat 


the firſt meal in the day. | 
As ſoon as Phebus*' rays inſpect us, | 
Firſt, Sir, I read, and then I breakfaſt, F,. 
BaETAK AST. 1. /; [from the — 1 „ I 
1. The firſt meal in the day. 7 


The duke was at breakfaſt, the laſt of his repaſts in this world. 
| 2-4 e 
2. The thing eaten at the firſt meal. 8 
Hope is a. good breakfaſt, but it is à bad ſupper. Bacon. 
A good piece of bread would be often the beſt breakfaft for my 
young maſter, | | Locle. 
3. A meal, or food in general. 
Had I been ſeized by a hungry lion, g 
I would have been a breakfaſt to the beaſt, Shakeſpeare. 
I lay me down to gaſp my lateſt breath, 12 


The wolves will get a breakfaſt by my death 
Yet ſcarce enough their Polzer to ſuppl f 


ply. - Dryden. 
Bre"AKNBCK. #, / [from break and neck.) A Hl in 
which the neck is broken; a ſteep place endanger- 
ing the neck. 3 „„ 
muſt 


u 
Forſake the court; to do 't or no, is certain 
To me a breakneck. | 


Shakeſpeare. 


Bar a«PROMISE. #./. [from Greak and promiſe.] One 


that makes a practice of breaking his promiſe. 
I will think you the moſt atheiſtieal breakpromiſe, and the moſt 
hollow lover. | Shakeſpearce 


Bas arvow. ». // [from break and vow.] He that 


practiſeth the breach of vows. 
That daily breakworw, he that wins of all, 

Of kings, of beggars, old men, young men, maids. Shakeſp. 
[&rame, Fr. cyprinus latus, Lat.] The 

name of a fiſh, | ahi 6 a 
The bream, being at full growth, is a large fiſh; he will breed 
both in rivers and ponds, but loves beſt to live in ponds, He is, 
by Geſner, taken to be more elegant than wholeſome, He is long 
in growing, but breeds exceedingly in a water that pleaſes him, 
and in ones Aa: ſo faſt as to overſtock them, and ſtarve the 
other fiſh. He is very broad, with a forked tail, and his ſcales ſet 
in excellent order. He hath large eyes, and a narrow ſucking 
mouth, two ſets of teeth, 13 a lozing bone, to help his grinders. 
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The male 8 have two large melts, „ ſanch wm | 
1 % 0 n. on's Angler. 
1185 * Ae ſome curious taſte, 5 
While yet alive In boiling water caſt, 
BRE VI may; er about. Waller. 
* „ „. . rr. Axon. 
1. The middle part of the human body, between the 
neck and the belly, 
No, traytreſs! angry Love oven 
She 's hid ſomewhere about thy bea; 
A place nor Cod nor man denies, | 
For Venus' dove the proper neſt, _ Prior, 
2. The dugs or teats of women which contain the 
milk. 
They pluck the fatherleſs from the breaft, Job, nxaive 91 
3. Breaſt was anciently taken for the power of ſinging, 


The better breaſt, 
The leſſer reſt, x Tufſer of Singing Boys, 
4. The part of a brealt that is under the neck, between 
the forelegs. | 
5. The diſpoſition of the mind, 
I not by wants, or fears, or age oppreſt, 
Stem the wild torrent with a dauntleſe breaſt, Dryden. 
6. The heart ; the conſcience, 
Needleſs was written law, where none oppreſt 3 
The law of man was written in his breaft, =Dryden's Ovid, 
7. The feat of the paſſions, 
Margarita firſt poſſeſs'd, 
If 1 remember well, my breaff, Cooley, 


Each in his breaft the ſecret ſorrow kept, 
And thought It ſaſe to laugh, though Celar wept, Ronwe, 
To BAA. . 4. [from the noun.] To meet in front; 
to oppoſe breaſt to breaſt, 
| 'The threaden ſails 
Draw the huge bottoms through the furrow'd ſea, , 
Breafting the lofty turges Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
"The hardy Swify 
Breafti the keen alr, and carols as he goes, Goldſmith, 
Buns asrhoONug, . /. [from breaft and bone.) The bone 
of the breaſt ; the ſternum, 
The belly thall be eminent, by ſhadowing the flank, and under 
the hreaftbane, Peacham, 
BukASTCASKET, „ % [from breaft and caſter.) With 
mariners, the largeit and longeſt caſkets, which are 
a ſort of ſtrings placed in the middle of the yard. 
Bak AsTrANT. . * breaft and faſt.] In a ſhip, 
a rope faſtened to ſome part of her forward on, to 
hold her head to a warp, or the like, Harris. 
Brit asTHiGn, 4%. [from breaft and /igh.] Up to the 


reaſt, 
The river Itſelf gave way unto her, fo that ſhe was ſtraight 
breaftiigh, Sidney. 


Lay madam Partlet baſking in the ſun, 
Breaftigh in fand. Dryden's Fabler, 
Bun'asrnooks, „ /, [from breaff and beok,] With 
ſhipwrights, the compuſſing timbers before, that 
help to ſtrengthen the ſtem, and all the forepart of 
the ſhip, larris, 
BA ATK Nor. , /. [from breaf and knot.) A knot 


or bunch of ribbands worn by women on the brealt, 
Our ladies have (till faces, and our men hearts 3 why may we 
not hope for the ſame achievements from the influence of this 


att ? Addifon's Freebelder, 
BAA. x /. [from breaft and plate.) Armour 
for the breaft. 


What Aranger breaflþlate than a heart untainted? 
Thrice is he wrm'd, that hath his quarrel juſt, Shakeſpeare, 
Gantt thivld, helm, breaftplate, and, inftead of thoſe, 
Five harp tooth ones from the next brook he __ : 
ö j owvirys 
"This venerable champion will come into the field, armed only 
with a pocket-piſtol, before his old ruſty breaftplate could be 
| oured, and his cracked headplece mended, Swiſt, 
Bun'asTyLOVGH, „ / [from breaft and plongh.] A 
plough uſed for paring turf, driven by the breaſt, 
The breaftplongh which a man ſhoves before him, «= Mortimer. 
Bey asraorrs, x. / [from breaſt and rope.) In a 
ſhip, thoſe ropes which faſten the yards to the par- 
rels, and, with the parrels, hold the yards fait to 
the maſt, Harris, 
Bas'aerwonr. „ /; [from breaft and wwork,] Works 
thrown up as high as the breaſt of the defendaats z 
the ſame with paraper. 
Sir John. Abe cat up breaftrvorts, and made a redoubt for the 
ee of Wis men, ; Clarendon, 
BREATH, . / bye, Saxon.] 
1. The air drawn in and cjected out of the body by 
living animals, | 
Whither are they vanlch'g? 
Into the alte and what ſrem'd corporal 
Melted, as breath into the wind. Shateſpeare's Macbeth, 
2. Life. 
No man has more contempt than 1 of breath ; 
Bur whence haſt thou the pow'r to give me death } Dryden, 
1. The fate or power of 10 freely ; oppoſed to 
the condition in which a man 1s breathleſs and ſpent, 
At other times, he caſts to ſue the chace 
Of ein wild beaſts, or run on foot a races 
enlarge his freak, large breath in arms moſt needful, 
Or elite, by wieſMing, to wax ſtrong and heedtul. Sperſers 
What by your Mdrenes ? ſpe Kk. pe þ 
| aw Kare bn brorth, my lords. Shateſpearr't King Lear, 
Spaniard, take breath 3 tome reſpite I' aftord ; 
My caule e more advantage than your ſword, Dryden, 
Onr twords so whallly A the fates employ, 
That they, at length, grew weary to deftroy 1 
Retusd the work we bought, and, out of eb, 
Mate san and defpaly attend for death. Deyiden's Arreng, 
4+ Reſpite i pavle z relaxation. 
Give me foie zb, tome little pauſe, dear lord, 
Nette | politively (gsa, Saber RH bard il, 
F Broeve e moving air. 
Vent all thy pattion, and Il and its ock 
Colin and worutlled as a furmmer's (ea, 
When wot a bet of wind flies v'or its furt we. %%% Cates 
6, A ſingle at au inſtant, 
Len wennde way, and court me, in a broeth 1 
Your Cupid looks as dreadtully as death, Heyde. 
Buy armante, 4, [from breath.) That may be 
breathed i as, tele air. 
Yo Rabatruk, v. «. [from breath.” 
1. To draw in and throw out the ait by the lungs; to 
inipire and expire, 
Mo tete return, the race of glory paſt, 
Now bv his Mien endrace, had brat Nis hat. Peper 
. To live, | 
let him Jeet botwenn the heavins and rarth, 
A private man in Athens, Shalype tvtery wind Compares 
| | il 


B R E 


3. To take breath; to reſt. 1 Ps 
| He preſently followed the victory ſo hot upon the Scots, | 
he ſuffered them not to breathe, or gather themſelves together 
again, Spenſer”s State of Jreland. 
Three times they breath'd, and three times did they drink, 
Upon agreement. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Reſt, that gives all men life, gave him his death, 
And too much breathing put him out of breath, Milton. 
When France had breath'd after inteſtine broils, 
And peace and conqueſt crown'd her foreign toils, Roſcomm. 
4. To paſs as air. 
Shall I not then be Rifled in the vault, ! 
To whoſe foul mouth no healthſome air breathes in, 
And there be ſtrangled ere my Romeo comes? Shakeſpeare, 
To BAIA TUI. Va | ; 
1. To inſpire, or inhale into one's own body, and eject 


or expire out of it, 
They wiſh to live, 
Their pains and poverty deſire to bear, 58 
To view the light of heav'n, and breathe the vital alt, Dryd. 
They here began to breathe a moſt delicious kind of wether, 
and ſaw all the fields about them covered with a kind of purple 
light, i : Tatler, 
2. Jo inje@ by breathing: with iro. 
He breathed into us the breath of life, a vital active ſpirlt; 
whole motions, he expecte, ſhould own the dignity of its original. 
Decay of Piety. 


1 would be young, be handſ»me, be belov'd, 
Could I but breathe myſelf into Adraſtus, | 
3. To expire; to eject by breathing: with ov, 
She is called, by ancient authors, the tenth muſe; and by 
Plutarch is compared to Caius, the fon of Vulcan, who brearhed 


Dryden. 


ont nothing but flame. a Spectator, 
4. To exerciſe ; to keep in breath, 
Thy greyhounds are as ſwift as breathed tags, Sbabeſpcare. 


5. To inſpire ; to move or actuate by breath. 
The artful youth proceed to form the quire; 

They breathe the flute, or ſtrike the vocal wire, Prior, 

6. To exhale ; to ſend out as breath. 
His altar breathes 
Ambroſial odours, and ambroſial flow'rs. Milton's Par, Left, 
7. To utter privately, 
I have tow'rd heav'n brearh'd a ſecret vow, 
To live in pray'r and contemplation. Shake/p, Mer. of Ienices 
8, To give air or vent to, 
The ready cure to cool the raging pain, 

Is underneath the foot to breathe a vein. Deyden's Virgil. 
Bur'ATHER, . / [from breathe.] | 
1. One that breathes, or lives. 

She ſhows a body rather than a life, 
A ſtatue than a breather, Sh. Antony and Cleopatra, 
1 will chide no breather in the world but myſelt. Shakeſpeare, 
2, One that utters any thing, 
No particular ſeandal once can touch, 
But it contounds the breather. Shakeſp. Meaf. for Meaſures 


tion, 
The breather of all life does now expire : 
His milder father ſummons him away. 
BurfaTtHinag, . V [from breathe. {| 
1. Aſpiration ; ſecret prayer. | 
While to high heav'n his pious breathings turn'd, 
Weeping he hop'd, and ſacrificing mourn'd, Prior, 
2, Breathing place ; vent. 
The warmth diſtends the chinks, and makes 
ew breathings, whence new nouriſhment ſhe takes. Dryden. 
Batarnisss. adj, [from breath.) | 
1. Out of breath; ſpent with labour. 
| Well knew 
The prince, with patience and ſufferance fly, 
$0 haſty heat ſoon cooled to ſubdue z | 
Tho“ when he breathleſs wax, that battle gan renew. Fairy Q, 
1 remember, when the fight was done, 
When I was dry with rage and extreme toil, 
Hreut hihi, and faint, leaning upon my ſword, 
Came there a certain lord, Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Many ſo trained themſelves in their race, that they fell down 


; Norris. 


breatble)t and dead, Hayward. 
Breath!sſs and tir'd, is all my fury ſpent? 
Or does my glutted ſpleen at length relent?  Dryden's An. 


2. Dead, 
Kneeling before this ruin of ſweet life, 
And treathing to this breathleſs excellence 
"The incenſe of 4 vow, a holy vow. Shakeſpeare's King Yobn, 
Yielding to the ſentence, breathleſs thou 
And pale thall lie, as What thou butleſt now. = Prior. 
Barn, particip. pa. [from To reed.] 
Their malice was 6red in them, and their cogitation would never 
be changed, Wiſdom, xii. 10. 
Baul. . / Sce Brain, 
In 4 curious brede of needle-work, one colour falls away by 
ſuch jult degrees, and another riſes fo infenſibly, that we ſee the 
variety, without being able to diſtinguiſh the total vaniſhing of the 
one from the firſt appearance of the other, Addiſon, 


BREECH, . / [ſuppoſed from bhæcan, Sax,] 
1. The lower part of the body; the back part. 
When the king's pardon was offered by a herauld, a lewd boy 


turned towards him his naked breech, and uſed words ſuitable to 
that geſture, Hayward. 


"The ſtorks devour ſnakes and other ſerpents z which when they 
begin to creep out at their brrecber, they will preſently clap them 
clote to a wall, to keep them In, Cre Au. 

2. Breeches, 
Ah! that thy father had been fo reſolv'd !.— 

hat thou might Ill have worn the petticoat, 

Ani ne'er had ftol'n the brevcb from Lancaſter. Sl.. 


3+ The hinder part of a piece of ordnance. 
So cannons, When they mount vaſt pitches, 
Are tumbled back upon their breecber, 
4. The hinder part of any thing. 
To err. v. 4. — the noun.] 
1. Lo put into breeches. 
2, To fit any thing with a breech ; as, to breech a 
gun. | 
Bun kenys, „ [hnac, Sax. from bracca, an old 
Gauliſh word ; ſo that Skinrer imagines the name 
of the part covered with G6reecher, to be derived from 


that of the garment, In this ſenſe it has no ,- 
gular) 


1. The garment worn by men over the lower part of 
the body. 
src bia Is coming in à new hat and an old jerkin, and a 
pale of ol eben, thrice turned, Shateſps Tamin of the Shrew, 
Rough tate, y remarks, ilt-natur'd — 9.4 
Are always aim's at poets that wear breecber. - 
Give him a fingle coat to make, he'd do 't; 
A voſt or ere, Fingly ; but the brute 
Could ner contrive alt three to make a ſu't. King, 


2, To wear the ercecher, is to uſurp the authority of the 
hutbands. 


WALLED 


Prior. 


3. Inſpirer ; one that animates or infuſes by inſpira-“ 


2. A family; a 


BRE 


The wife of Xanthus was domineering, as if her fort 


Wy 
her extraction, had entitled her to the brercher. A b, l 


To BREED. v. a. preter. I bred, I have bred, 68 
dan, Sax, ] 88 
1. To procreate ; to generate ; to produte more of che 
cles, 7 
* None 2 in 1. . | 
With Carthage were in triumph led. comm 
2. To produce from one's ſelf. * 
Children would breed their teeth with leſs danger. Tate 
3. To occaſion; to cauſe 1 ; 
Thereat he roared for exceeding pain, | 
That to have heard, great horrour would have bred. Þ, 
Our own hearts we know, but we are not certain what hope th, 
rites and orders of our church have bred in the hearts of others, 


H 
What hurt ill company, and overmuch liberty, breederh"in _ 
| Aſcham's Schoolmafter, 
Intemperance and luſt breed Infirmities and diicaſes, which, be. 
ing propagated, ſpoil the ſtrain of a nation. | Tillotſon, 
4. To contrive; to hatch ; to plot. ML 
My ſon Edgar! had he a hand to write this? a heart and brain 
to breed it in ? Shakeſpeare's King Lea, 
5. To give birth to; to be the native place: ſo, there 
are breeding ponds, and feeding ponds, Hp 
Mr. Harding, and the worthieſt divine chriſtendom hath by 
for the ſpace ot ſome hundreds of years, were brought up togethet 
in the lame univerſity, Hooker, 
Hail, foreign wonder! | , 
Whom certain thele rough ſhades did never breeds Main, 
6. To educate ; to form 1828 
Whoe'er thou art, whoſe forward ears are bent 
On ſtate affairs, to guide the government; 
Hear firſt what Socrates of old has ſaid 
To the lov'd youth whom he at Athens bred. Dryda, 
'To breed up the ſon N common ſenſe, * 
Is evermore the parent's leaſt expence. ns Juen. 
And left 8 to . bred, is 8 
Without controul to cy Fog ſpoil the dead, Dryden, 
His farm may not remove his children too far from him, or the 
trade he breeds them up in. Locks 
7. To bring up; to take care of from infancy. 
: Ah wretched me ! by fates averſe decreed _ | 
To bring thee forth with pain, with care to breeds Dryden, 


8. To conduct through the firſt ſtages of life. 


Bred up in grief, can pleaſure be our theme? 
Our endleſs anguiſh does not nature claim? 
Reaſon and ſorrow are to us the ſame. Prin. 
To BREED, V. v. { 
1. To bring young. 
Lncina, it ſeems, was breeding, as ſhe did nothing but entertain 
the company with a diſcourte upon the difficulty of reckoning toa 
day. ; 5 SpeRtaty, 
2. To be increaſed by new production. 

But could youth laſt, and love ſtill breed; 
Had joys no date, and age no need; 
"Then theſe delights my mind might move 
To live with thee, and be thy love. Raleigh, 
3- To be produced ; to have birth. | 

W here they moſt breed and haunt, I bave obſerv'd, 
The air is delicate, Shakeſpeare's Macha 

There is a worm that breedeth in old ſnow, and dieth ſoon after 

it cometh out of the ſnow. Bacon's Natural Hiſlay, 

The caterpillar is one of the moſt general of worms, and breed. 


eth of dew and leaves. J Bacon. 
It hath been the general tradition and belief, that maggots anl 
flies breed in putrified carcaſes, Bentlg, 


4. To raiſe a breed, b 
In the choice of ſwine, chooſe ſuch to breed of as are of lo 
large bodies. Mortino. 
BRIEFE D. 1. /. [from the verb. | 
1. Acaſt; a kind; a ſubdiviſion of ſpecies. 
| I bring you witneſſes, 
Twice fifteen thouſand hearts of England's breed, Shalch. 
The horſcs were young and handſome, and of the beſt breed in 
the north, Shakeſpeare's Henry VIll, 
Walled towns, ſtored arſenals, and ordnance; all this is but! 
ſheep in a lion's (kin, except the breed and diſpoſition of the peo 
ple be Rout and warlike, Bacm's H. 
Infectious ſtreams of crowding fins began, 
And thro the ſpurious breed and guilty nation ran. Nee 
Rode fair Aſcanius on a fiery ſteed, 
Queen Dido's gift, and of the 'Tyrian breed. Dryan, 
neration : in contempt. 
A couſin of his laſt wife's was propoſed ag would hart 
no more of the breed. butbnot's Hiſtory of J. Bui 
3. Progeny ; offspring. X | 
If thou wilt lend this money, lend it not 
As to thy friend; for when did friendſhip take 
A breed of barren metal of his friend ? Shakeſp, Mer. of Va 
4. A number produced at once; a hatch. 
She lays them in the ſand, where they lie till they are hatchel; 
ſometimes above an hundred at a breed. Grew, 
BakkDBATE, . / [from breed and baze.] One thit 
breeds quarrels; an incendiary. | 
An honeſt, willing, kind fellow, as ever ſervant ſhall come i 
houſe withal z and, I warrant you, no teltale, nor no breedbate. 
a Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Wind* 
Bxe Den. mn. / [from breed. | 
1. That which produces any thing. 
Time is the nurſe and breeder of all good, Sale 
2. The perſon which brings up another, 
Time was, when Italy and Rome have been the beſt breeder: 38 
bringers up of the worthieſt men. 
3- A female that is prolifick, 
Get thee tv a nunnery; why would'ſt thou be a breeder of fine 
ners? Shakeſpeare's Ham 
Here is the babe, as loathſome as a toad, 
Among the falreſt breedert of our time. Shakeſp. Tit. 4 
Let there be an hundred perſons in London, and ad many in de 
country, we (ay, that if there be fixty of them breeders in Lon 


Ajcham's Scheu. 


there are more than ſixty in the country. Grants 
Yet, it a friend a night or two ſhould need her, 
He'd recommend her as a ſpecial breeder, Pit 


4. One that takes care to raiſe a breed. 
The breeders of Englith cattle turned much to dairy, or ele ky! 
their cattle to fix or ſeven years old. 7 
Bxt'evinc. . /, [from breed.) 
1. Education; inſtruction ; qualifications. 
She had her $reeding at my father's charge, 
A poor phyſician's daughter. e 
am a gentleman of blood and breeding. Shateſp. K. 4 
I hope to ſee It a piece of none of the me aneſt breeding, to be b. 
quainted with the laws of nature, Glanwillt's Scquii Prip 
2. Manners ; knowledge of ceremony. 
As men of breeding, ſometimes men of wit, 


T* avoid great errours, muſt the lety commit. 7 
The Graces from the court did next provide «ol 
Breeding, and wit, and air, and decent pride. dau 


3. Nurture 3; care to bring up from the infant ſtate. 
Why was my breeding order'd and preferib'd, 


As of a perſon teparate to God, 


Mittens Are 
Bx £851 


Delign'd for great exploits ? 


© „ / {bjuopa, Saxon.) A Ringing fly 3 che] 2. It ſeems aheiently to have meant broth, To the beſt bridebed will we. 
Bange. 55 ( | * g ' 5 What am ocean it hk ſhall I ſwimin! Heu. and Fletc. Dioc. Which by us {tall bleſſed be, Shatyſprare, 
adfly . d | Bar 4 ! Would David's ſon, religious, juſt, and brave of Mp 
, | — ty B To the firſt Via bed of th ld receive F 
The breeze upon her, like a cow in June, 3 BRIBE. 1. /. [Bribe, in French, originally ſignifies a | een a heathen, 44 ghar] 85 Privy. 
Hoiſts ſail, and files. Shakeſp» Ant. and Cleop. iece of bread; and is applied to any piece taken | 4 - 1 ktrom bi 11 
The learned write, the inſet breeſe the reſt; it ia therefore lik 7 " | Bai'DECAKE. 2. /. [from ride and cake.] A cake 
Is but the mongrel prince of bees. | Hudibras. en fe Tait; 23-46, ene n ely, mah, bribe ori-  giſtributed to the gueſts at the weddin 
* A fierce loud buzzing breeſe, their ſtings draw blood, ginally ſignified, among us, a ſhare of any thing un- With the phant'fies of hey-troll 8. ri 
And drive the _ padding 17 h the 3 3 Juſtly got.] A 8 1 to pervert the judg- Troll about the bridal bol, 
ZE. 1. /. Lbrexxa, Ital.] A gentle gaie; a ment, or corrupt the condu And divide the broad bridecake 
mu d . 0 | 3 , n 00 ws Lucius Pella, 4 p | _ Round about the an 1 Ben Youſon. 
; heſe hotteſt regions of the world, ſeated under or taking öri of the Sardians. | keſpeare. e writer, reſolved to is fortune, fa day, and, that 
2 near W. — fo refreſhed with a daily gale of Nor leſs my Jupiter to gold aſcribe, _—- & he might be fare of rh ary upon ſomething at 0 procured 
* wind, which the Spaniards call breeze, that doth ever more When he turn'd himſelf into a bribe. Waller. an handſome lice of bridecale, which he placed very conveniently 
F blow fironger in the heat of the * N Rateigh. If a man be covetous, profits or bribes may put him P the teſt, under his pillow, X Spectatore- 
tle breeze aroſe by night, "PF fraenre. 5 i : 5 
ow 8 Ly 4 eee e till yes eh kite, "8% | Bat"pEGROOM, #. /; [from bride and groom.) A new 
And the ſea trembled with her ſilver light. Dryden, When you bid fortune carry back her bribe. Dryden. married man. : 
Gradual finks the breeze | To BRAIRE. . a. from the noun. ] | | mg ary thoſe gry ſoun!s 3 we of day, | 
Into a perfect calm z that not a breath 1. To gain by bribes ; to give bribes, rewatds, or hire, n l e Shakeſpeare, 
Is heard to quiver t ugh the * * ec ien ye. to bad p urpoſes. | os, har biden! : 
BRNT'“EZ V. ad). [from reexe. ] anne he . The great, tis true, can ſtill th' electing tribe; Why «oſt thou ſteal ſo ſoon away to bed ? Deden. 
The foer, while zephyrs curl the ſwelling deep, | The bard may ſupplicate, but cannot bribe, Bl Th g the brid 
breezy ih teful ſlee RI DEMEN, 7. % e attendants on the bride 
Baſs en e e ie e * | , Prologue to Good-natured Man. | BRTDEMAIDS. J and bridegroom. 
1 His oozy * Ms 1 wt e. 2. Itis . ang por properly, . . in a good ſenſe. | BRITDESTARK E. n /. [from bride and fake.) It ſeems 
RON. 1. / R ; „erf 8 ind : . 79 , + aa 
R 13 5 ale # ma aries the b, chow \that i ; th ar hu tee, will 13 5 te 4. _ 5 er : and tide Dryden, | to be - 8 ſet in the ground, to dance round, like a 
d between the murderer party mu „ ; . ma 5 f 
9 the action, that = 1 og ſhall give unto them, 3 wm PRICED bride, eee en e 3 about the hae. Ben Ponſon, 
i - hi 1 r 0 7 | 1 - . 
— — oa e eee Spenſer | ttection is ſtill a biber of the judgment; and it is hard for a BRIDEWELL. ». / [The palace built by St. Bride's; 
Brews, adj. [from bnemman, Sax, to rage or fume, ] man is denſe a mag * 8 wing he loves ; or to conſe the 6 Bridget's awell, was turned. into a workhouſe.] A 
: 7 2 an argu 0 n Again an nrereits 5 outÞ. ouſe oft co rectio , . 
Cel! : eel. A b waer "ON 3 BRI ERV. 2. / [from bribe.] The crime of taking or He would noe more to reformation than all the work 
„ the en rows at 1 F 3 giving r ewards for bad practices. 1 houſes and Bridexvells in Europe. Spettators 
But eft, when you count, you freed from fear, 2M _ PLE Rent 2 b, ena 8 ibery 2 BRIDGE. . e [bnie, Saxon.] 
$ ore, lays Cicero ec *4 y* . . 
Corhos the 1 „L. \ comb brows, Spenſer. | governours did bribe and extort as much as was fuMcient for them. | 1+ A building raiſed over water for the convenience of 
p 4. [ fro _ dnennan, Sax. to burn ] Burnt, | ſelves; but now they bribe and extort as much as may be enough paſſage, 1 33 | | 2 
. a . ne , N : | not only for themſelves, but for judges, jurors, and magiſtrates. frog nw ae dc e _ = _ ga 
. Bacon. nd prot axes, whom no bridge could bind, rydens 2 
What flames, quoth he, when I thee preſent ſee No bribery of courts, or cabals of factions, or advantages of for- | 2. The upper part of the noſe. C 
| In danger rather to be drent than brent Fairy Queen. tune, can remove him from the ſolid foundations of honour and | The raifing gently-the bridge of the noſe, doth prevent the de- 
BREST. ». /. In architecture.] That member of a co- fidelity. ; : = Dryden. formity of a ſaddle noſe, | Bacon. 
lumn, called alſo the torus, or tore. I BRICK. . / [ brich, Dutch; brigue, Fr. according to | 3. The ſupporter of the ſtrings in ſtringed inſtruments 
Baker Summers, The pieces in the outward parts of | Menage, from imbrex, Lat. whence brica.] of muſick. | | | 
any timber, building, and in the middle floors, into 1. A maſs of burnt clay, ſquared for the uſe of builders. | To BxrnGe. v. a. [from the noun.) To raiſe a bridge 
which the girders are framed. Harris. For wl\atſoever doth ſo alter a body, as it returneth not again to over any place, 
BrET. n./. A fiſh of the turbot kind, alſo bur? or o_ dogs may be called alteratio major; as coals made of wood, | Came to the ſeaz and over Helleſpont | 
brut p c - Bacon. Bridging his way, Europe with Aſia joln'd. Milton. 
Al. : They generally gain enough by the rubbiſh and bricks, which BRI'D , : 
BxE"THREN. 2. / [The plural of brother.) See BRO- the pretent architects value much beyond thoſe of a modern make LE. 1. / [bride, Fr ] | | 
P * , N . . - . 
THE R. ; to VOY the charges of their ſearch, Addiſon, I. The headſtall and reins by which a horſe is reſtrained 
All thefe ſects are brethren to each other in faction, ignorance, ut ee; my ſons, your glory thin or thick, and governed, | 
iniquity, perverſeneſs, pride. Swift. On paſhve paper, or on ſolid brick, Pope. They ſeiz'd at laſt Wt 
BEV. 1. J [In muſick.] A note or character of | 2. A loaf ſhaped like a brick. His courſer's bridle, and his feet embrac'd. Dryden. 


time, equivalent to two meaſures or minims. Harris, Jo Brick. v. 4. [from the noun. ] To lay with bricks. | 2. A reſtraint; a curb; a check, 


”Y . „. / [breviaire, Fr. breviarium, Lat. The ſexton comes to know where he Is to be laid, and whether The king reſolved to put that place, which ſome men fancied to 
= 2 b eee a . his grave is to be plain or bricked, 7 Sevift, | be a bridle upon the city, into the hands of ſuch a man as he might 
Creſtonius, an African biſhop, has given us an abridgment, or BRiCkBAT. 1. J. [from brick and bat.) A piece of | weh upon. N | Clarendon. 
breviary r * Ayliffe. brick, A bright genius often betrays Itſelf into many errours, without a 
2. The book containing the daily ſervice of the church Earthen bottles, filled with hot water, do provoke in bed a ſweat en bridle on the tongue. | Matti. 
of Rome. h | | N88 5 daintily than brickbats hot. | Bacon. To Ba! DLE. V. As [from the noun. ] ; 
Bax'viar, n./; [from brevit, brevie, Lat.] A ſhort Bar'cxCLAY. #./. [from brick and clay.) Clay uſed | 1. To reſtrain, or guide by a bridle. 
pres An : | 2 5 X for making brick, . | _ 1 bridle in my ſtruggling muſe with pain, | 
It © ng to the ſhalloweſt diſcourſe, that the whole counſel g nummem m We and brickclay. Weedward. T fog ty gras 08 eee Addiſon. 
of God, as far as it is incumbent for man to know, is compriſed in Brar'ckpv ST, 1. / [from brick and d .] Duſt made ks ons Saba of wy wy Mag bs Dad Gee's 
one b:eviat of evangelical truth. Decay of Piety. by pounding bricks, ; | | 3 2 litele 8 4 the e 19 1 Prim 
BRK 'VIATURE, . 7. from Brewio, Lat. ] An abbre- This ingenious author, being thus ſharp ſet, got together a con- To 7 0 WE 8 ; Aus 5 
viation. venient quantity of brick duſt, and diſpoſed of it into ſeveral papers. Zo EATER'S en 3 
ee . : | 4 | Spechator. The diſpoſition of things is committed to them, whom law may 
EVI ER, . 7. A particular ſize! of letter uſed in BTK RAARTRH. #./; [from brick and earth ] Earth] * all times bridle, and ſuperiour power controul. Hookers 
printing; ſo called, probably, from being originally 1 ps. F „ With a ſtrong, and yet a gentle hand, 
uſed in printing a breviary : ſuch is the ſmalleſt type woo Wing ; You bridle faction, and our hearts command. Waller. 
any pes ö 9 They grow very well both on the hazelly rieteartht, and on Y BRI“ DLE. w. 2. To hold up the he. 
uſed in this work, in which the examples appear. gravel. Mortimer. | Bg 1 , c 5 dle and band.] The 
Bar vIT Y. 2. / [brevitas, Lat.] Conciſeneſs ; ſhort-|Br1ck-xiLN. 2. / [from brick and d.] A kiln; a I e 5 ur 1 im 5 hay e 
neſs ; contraction into few words. place to burn bricks. | | and which holds the bridle in riding. 


Virgil, ſtudying brevity, and having the command of his own Like the Iſraclites in che brick-kilns, they Wan the more In the turning, one might perceive the bridleband ſomething 


language, could bring thoſe words into a narrow compaſs, which a for their oppreſſion, gently ſtir z but, indeed, ſo gently, as it did rather djſtil virtue than 


tranſlator cannot render without circumlocutions, Dnden. BRTCK LAYER. 1. / [from brick and lay * 1 3 E ſummer put his blood into a ferment, which a 
- n ee e ee 5 , N : | 
3 a. [browwen, Dutch z brawen, German; hoſe trade is to bald with bricks; a brick-maſon, | bis bridlebgnd with great pain. Wiſeman. 
SD SAXON, 7 6 5 The elder of them, being put to nurſe, | | BRIEF. adj. [brewis, Lat. brief, Fr.] «5 
1. To make 1 * mixing ſeveral ingredients. | And ignorant of his birth and parentage, 7 1. Short; conciſe. It is now ſeldom uſed but of words 
We have drinks alſo brewed with ſeveral herbs, and roots, and Became a bricklayer when he came to age. Shakeſpeare, | * I 4 1 a ; 
ſpices. Bacon. If you had liv'd, Sir, 5 5 play hers the Why W000] HON Wy eee 
Mercy guard me { Time enough to have been interpreter bo hoon Ae _ my ks a play 
Hence with thy brew'd enchantments, foul deceiver ! Milton. To Babel's bricklayers, ſure the tow'r had ſtood. Denne. Whic nan eee e hats Shaleſprare 
2. To put into preparation, | |Br1'ck-MAKER. #./ [from brick and make.] One 1 will be mild id Yeotle in my words.— * 
Here 's neither buth*nor ſhrub to bear off any weather at all, and] whoſe trade it is to make bricks, „ And brief, good mother, for I am in haſte. Slabeſpeare. 
another ſtorm brewing, Shakeſpeare, They are common in claypits; but the brickmaters pick them I muſt begin with rudiments of art, 
3. To mingle, | out of the clay, edeba rd. To teach you gamut in a briefer ſort, . 
Take away theſe chalices; go, brexv me a pottle of ſack flnely. Bar'bal. adj. [from bride.] . Belon ing to a wed-| -. More pleaſant, pretty, and effectual. _ Shakeſpeare. 
5 | Shakeſpeare. in: warts Sebel 8 They nothing doubt prevailing, and to malte it brief wars. 
4+ Pope ſeems to uſe the word indeterminately, © „ e ee 8 Shakeſpeare's. Coriolanut. 
Or brew fierce teinpeſts on the watry main, | Mo ks 101 | York er ml A 1 When's, The brief ſtile is that which expreſſeth much in little. B. Jonſen. 
Or ver the globe diſtil the kindly rain. „ OT ur totemn hymns to ſullen res change, | | If I had quoted more words, I had quoted more profanenels 
5. To contrive; to pl 1 5 | Our bridal flowers ſerve for a buried'cortr, SLnteſpeare.'] and therefore Mr. Congreve has reaſon to thank me for being 
11 f to plot. 8 1 Come, I will bring thee to thy brida/ chamber. Shakeſp. riefe | | Collier 
ound it to bethe moſt malicious and frantick ſurmiſe, and the The amorous bird of night 40 4 5 
moſt contrary to his nature, that, 1 think, had ever been brewed | sun ſpouſal, and bid haſte the ey'ning ſtar,r 2. Contrafted ; narrow. is | "Fol 
trom the beginning of the world, howſoever countenanced by a li- | On his hill-top to light the bridal lamp. | Milton. The ſhrine of Venus, or ſtraight pight Minerva, 
LO pamphlet of a fugitive phyſician, even in print. Wotton. | Your ill-meaning politician lords, Poſtures beyond brief nature. Stakgpea bag 
0 BRRW. v.n, To perform the office of a brewer. | Under pretence of bridal friends and gueſts, | | Bree. u. / [brief, Dutch, a letter.] 4 : 
I keep his houſe, and waſh, wring, brew, bake, ſcour, dreſs Appointed to await me thirty ſpies. _ | Miten.| 1. A writing of any kind | 
B meat, and make the beds, and do all myſelf, Shakeſpeare. When to my arms thou brought'| thy virgin love, | There is @ & 7 at's a orte are vive 4 
KEW, u. fe [from the verb.] Manner of brewing; or | — Fair angels ſung our bridal hymn above. Dryden. | . Make choice of Adich your kig eſs will ſee firſt, ShakeÞ. 
thing brewed. | | OD — rey on of 5 ne forrow's pride The apoſtolical letters are of a twofold kind and difference ; . 
Trial would be made of the like brexv with potatoe roots, or burr ] Ta Ar Fr ; 0 _ 1 5 dat bed! | _ ſome are called briefs, becauſe they are compriſed in a ſhort and 
roots, or the pith of artichokes, which are nouriſhing meats. Bacon, 0 as che rae TY 0 474% fn %.] compendious way of writing. Hhliſi. 
"As . 1. /. [from brew,] Mixture of various For her white virging n dag. 70 | Pope, | 2. A ſhort extract, or epitome, | 
$, a 


F . . * 0 
; 1 £ he nuptial feſtival. | But how you muſt begin this enterprize, 25 
Go, brew me a pottle of ſack finely, | qavhyro 1 . —. think men = = gods 3 | I will your highnels thus in brief adviſe. Fairy om 


— —Vich eggs, fir I doubt not but I ſhall make it plain, as far as a ſum or brief can 


Simple of itſelf': I'll no pullet-ſperm in my browage, . ee n e 1 e 
Rt Shakeſpeare. : Sweet days-f6.cool;.ſa-calw 6 Weights id out ff Een 0 Hiſs ſprings Wat ariſe hore go 
© WER. 8. % from brew.) A man whoſe profeſſion The bridal of the earth and ſky, | — NPIEENAIGS. emen e 
it Wh eee beer. | | 8 dews ſhall weep thy fall to- night; x 3 5 wy | 14 $3 ants Wes hee; 
n brexvers marr their malt with b | or thou muſt die, | Ilerbert. inn 49 | IBMOIES. 20 EAI LY COP 902 
Men every day eat and think, Wesen 3 think no 2 he * In death's dark bow'rs our bridals we will keep, | or it 15 any precept of the king in writing, iſſuing out of any court, 
monſtrate out of Euclid, or Apollonius, that his baker, or brewer, And his cold hand Whereby Ko vemaande any e to-ke goat >» © _ 
of cook, has not conveyed poiſon into his meat or drink. Tillotſon. Shall draw the curtain when we go to ſſeeßp. Drydens | ++ The writing given the pleaders „containing the caſe. 
1 — 5 54 [from brew and heyſe.) A houſe BRIDE. 5 1. (Pry, Saxon 3 Irudur, in Runick, ſig- . er FER 
lated to brewing. nifies a beautiful woman.] A woman new married, | | erg ' n : 
bl our brexwhouſer, bakehoules, and kitchens, are made divers Help me mine own _ praiſes to. reſound, 5. Letters patent, giving licence to a charitable col- 
Yann breads, and meats, Bacon. Ne let the fame of any be envy'd lection for any publick or private loſs. WE 
b WING. =. /. [from brew.) Quantity of liquor So Orpheus did for his own bride. Spenſer. | 6, [In muſick.] A meaſure of quantity, which con- 
rewed at once | The day approach'd, when fortune ſhould decide 5 ſtrokes down in beating tinre, and 
A brewing of new deer, ſet by old beer, maketh it MOV again Th' important agar give the bride. Dryden, 8 £9 GORE m eating time, an en 
ja a 'Cheſe are tributes due from pions brides, | 0 | 9 
1 . mn. . | | Aaron, 4 From a 2 from 42 5 2 Tu a a-) Bri we LY. adv. [from brief.) Conciſely 3 in few 
4 . 0 * | RI DEBED. . . | from ride and ved. Arriage-de Words. 
iece of bread ſoaked in boiling fat pottage, Now until the break of day, ge in un nich f that fe, 
made of ſalted meat | | 5 | "4 1 will ſpeak in that manner which the ſubject requires z that 
0 , | Through this houſe each fairy ſtray; : j robtbly, and moderately, and briefly« 22 


BRI 
Ponder'd the ae 24 —  Drya: 
7 N 89. ryden. 
daten 1. J. (from brief Conciſeneſs | ſlort- 


9. 
57 and gravity, in ſmoothneſi and propriety, 
le 7. Ca ns 


In quickneſs and 
AER. v. ) [brzn; Sax.) A plant. The fweet and 
the wild forts are both ſpecies of the ro/e, 
What ſubtle hole is this, 


The modeſt q eyes, 


Whoſe mouth iy cover'd with rude growing briers ? Shatgp. | 


Then thrice under a brier doth creep, 
Which at both ends was rooted deep, 
And over It three times doth leap; 

Her magick much availing. 

7 47 adj, [from brier.) Rough; thorny ; full 

ers, ; 

Bui, and poſſibly alſo Bax, is derived from the 
Saxon bjyucg, a bridge ; which, to this day, in the 
northern counties, is called a brigg, and not a bridge, 

Gibſon's Camden, 

BRI'GADE. . / [brigade, Fr. It is now roy tu 
pronounced with the accent on the laſt ſylla 1 
diviſion of forces a body of men, conſiſting of ſeve- 
ral ſquadrons of horſe, or battalions of foot, 


Or fronted brigades forms Milton, 
Here the Bavarian 9 2 his brigades leads, ; 
Gallant In arms, and gaudy to behold. Philips. 


BALD Major, An officer appointed by the briga- 
dier to aſſiſt him in the management and ordering of 
his brigade ; and he there acts as a major does in an 
army. Harris, 

Burcavi'tk General, An officer who commands a 
brigade of horſe or foot in an army; next in order 

below a major general. 

BTI OAND. . / [brigand, Fr.] A robber; one that 
belongs to a band of robbers. 

There might be a rout of ſuch barbarous thieviſh brigands in 


(ome rocks z but It was a degeneration from the nature of man, « 
political creature, Bramball againſt Hobbes, 


B12, AN DING. n. /. [from brigand. ] 


Oy | 
1. A light veſſel ; ſuch as has been formerly uſed by 


corſuirs or pirates, 
Like as a warlike brjgandine, apply'd 
To fight, lays forth her thicatſul pikes afore - 
The engines, which In them fad death do hide, Spenſer. 
In your brigantine you (all'd to fre 
The rlatick wedded, Otway's Veinlee Preſerved, 
The conſul obliged him to deliver up his ſet, and reſtore the 
w reſerving only to himſelf two brigantines, Arbuthnot, 
2. A coat of mail, 
Ihen put on all thy gorgeous arms, thy helmet 
And brigandine of brals, thy broad habergeon, 
Vantbrath, and greves. Milten's Samſon Agoniftes, 
BRIGHT, 1 [beone, Saxon, ] 
1. Shining; full of light, 


'Through a cloud 
Drawn round about thee like a radiant ſhrine, 
Dark, with exceſlive t, thy ſkirts appear, 


Milton, 
Then ſhook the ſacred ſhrine, and ſudden light 


Sprung 2 the roof, and made the temple /bet. Dryd. 
2. Shining, as a body reflecting light. | | 
Fright braſs, and brighter domes, Ebapman, 
Thy eyes are ſeen in diamonds bright, Gay, 
Bright as the ſun her eyes the gazers ſtrike. Pope. 
4. Clear; tranſpicuous. e 
From the gb wines 
He'd turn abhorrent. : Thomſon, 
While the bright Seine, t' exalt the foul, 
With ſparkling plenty crowns the bowl. Fenton, 


4+ Clear z evident, 

He muſt not proceed too (wifily, that he may with more eaſe, 

with brigbter evidence, and with turer ſuccels, draw the learner 

on. i Watty's Improvement of the Mind, 
3. Refplendent with charms, - 
"Thy beauty appears, 

In Its graces and alta, | | 
All bright as an angel new dropp'd from the ſky, 


ÞParnel. 
O Liberty, thou goddels heaviuly bright, 


Profufe of blits, and pregnant with delight ! A. l.liſan. 
Avight as the tun, — like the corning talr, 

Such Chloe is, and common as the alr, Granville, 
To-day black vinens thieat the brighteft fair 

That eber engag' a watchful (pirit's cares Pope, 


Thou mote dreaed too, bright beauty, thine. Young, 
6, Illuminated with ſcience n (parkling with wit. : 
Oen'rous, gay, and gallant natlon, 
Qreat la arms, and bright In art. 
Tf parts allure thee, think how Bacon (hin'd, 
The witeft, / Hen, meanett of mankind, 
7. Iluſtrious z glorious, 
"This Is the worft, if not the only Raln, 
I th* „eh annals of a female — 4 
4 


Pope, 


Cotton, 
To Bentz, va. [from brig 
1. Jo make bright; to make to ſhine. 
The purple morning, rifing with the year, 
Salutes the (pring, ** celeſtial eyes 
Adorn the world, and brighten up the (kies, 
2. To make luminous by light from without. 
An ecitaly, that mothers only feel, 
Ways round my heart, and 9 all my tor row, 


Dryden 


Like gleam of funihine in @ louring (ky. | Philips, 
J. To Hon ay; or cheerful, g 
_ Hope vlevates, and joy 
N. his ere. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 


J. To make illuſtrious. 
The prefent queen would brighten her charater, If he would 


exert her authority to Jani virtues Into her people, Swift, 
Yet ume ennobles or degrades each line 1 
It Er Cragyr's, and may darken thine, Pope. 


"To make acute, or witty, 
tant, vn To grow bright; to clear up: 
as, the ey Srightenr, 
Nut lot a lord ones own the happy lines, 
How the tile ee, how the lente refines ! Popes 
Batfonthy, ate, [from bright.) Splendidly ; with 
luſtre, 
Satoly 1 fNept, tht Age dawning hone 
The worn, vontpiewous wh her golden thrones 
Rav anvtwers, «./ [from bright] 
i, Lute; 9 | glitter, 
"The fas ing ire of ber beauty's beam, 
And . ht of her fun- Mining face, 
To tell, were #4 ts Miive Agata the eam. Far Ne, 
A (word, by long lying Min, wilt contract a rut, which thall 


k 


P {es 


dee u. bot . Ni. 
he moon put on ber vell of light, 
My derious veil, of ee made, 
That *> doth her luke and her ſhades Nadibren 
4 


Drayton's Nympbid, | 


Anenymonr, | 


BR1 


| Vex'd with the preſent moment's heavy gloont, 
4 core ag we brightneſs from the years to come ? 
2. Acutenets. 

The brightneſs of his the ſolidity of his judgment, and the 
candour — r be bl temper, diſtingulſhed him in 7 age 


P/ ior. 


f great politeneſs. Fare | 
Pat ttiancy”'s. /. (from brilliant.) Luſtre ; ſplen- | 
our, 


BRILLIANT: adj. 
ling ; ſplendid ; full of luſtre, 
So have I ſeen in larder dark 
Of veal a lucid loing 
Replete with many a brilliant ſpark, 
As wiſg philoſophers remark, 
At once beth ſtink and ſhine. 
Br1i'LLIANT, 6 A diamond of the fineſt cut, 
formed into angles, ſo as to refraQ the light, and ſhine 
more, | | 
In deference to his virtues, I forbear 
To thew you what the reſt in orders were 3 
This bri/liant is ſo ſpatleſs and ſo bright, 
He needs not foil, but ſhines by his own p 
Bri'LLIANTNESS, . /; [from brilliant. 


luſtre, 


Splendour ; 


BRIM. », / [6rim, Icelandiſh. 


1. The edge of any thing. 
His hat being in the form of a turban, 
locks of his hair _ * about . brims of it. 
2. Ihe upper edge of any veſſel. 
77 - head * ſwims 1. 
How my cup 6'erlooks her byims / 
So when with crackling flames a cauldron fries, 
The bubbling waters from the bottom riſe, 
Above the brims they force their fiery way. 
Thus in a baſon drop a ſhilling, 
'Then fill the veſſel to the brim, ; 
You ſhall obſerve, as you are filling, 
The pond'rous metal ſeems to ſwim. 
3. The top of any liquor. : 
The feet of the prieſts, that bare the ark, were dipped in the brim 
of the water. i 5 Jeſbua, ills 15. 
4. The bank of a fountain. 
| It told me It was Cynthia's own, \ 
Within whoſe cheerful brims 
That curious way had oft been known 
o bathe her ſnowy limbs, Drayton, 
To BAIM. v. a, [from the noun.] To fill to the top. 
May thy brimmed waves, for this, 
Their full tribute never miſs, 
From a thouſand rills, _ 
This (aid, a double wreath Evander twin'd; 
And poplars black and white his temples bind : 
Then brims his ample bowl; with like deſign, 
The reſt invoke the gods with ſprinkled wine. 
To Batm, v. 1. To be full to the brim. 
Now horrid frays 
Commence, the brimming glaſſes now are hurl'd 
With dire intent, Philips. 
Br1i'Mevi., adj. [from brim and full.) Full to the 


top; overcharged. 
| Meaſure my caſe, how by thy beauty's filling 
With ſeed of woes my heart brimful is chart d. 
We have try'd the utmoſt of our friends; 
Our legions aro brimful, our cauſe is ripe. Shateſp. J. Ceſar. 
Her brimful eyes, that ready ſtood, 
And only wanted will to weep a flood, 
Releas'd their watry ſtore. Dryden's Fables. 
'The good old king at parting wrung my hand, 
His eyes brimful of tears j then fighlng cry'd, i 
 Prithee, be careful of my fon. _ iſon's Cato, 
Br1r'MyvLinuss, . / [from brimful.) Fulneſs to the 
top. 


Swift, 


Milton, 


D ryden, 


Sidney. 


The Scot on his unfurniſh'd kingdom 
Came pouring like a tide into a beach, | 
With ample and brimfulngs of hls force. Shakeſp. Hen. V. 
Bnt'mmyR, v. / (from Wr! A bowl full to the top. 
| When healths go round, and kindly brimmers flow, 
Tin the freſh garlands on their forcheads glow. Dryden, 
Bri'mMMmINnG, adj, [from brim,] Full to the brim. 
And twice 
To ſtore the dairy with a brimming pail, Dryden. 
Br1'msrons. . / [corrupted from brin or bren/tone, 
that is, fiery ſtone.) Sulphur. See Surruvx. 
From his infernal furnace forth he threw | 
Huge flames, that dimmed all the heaven's light, 
Enroll'd in duſlelſh ſmoke and brimflone blue. Fairy Queen. 
The vapour of the grotto del Cane is 1 ſuppoſed to be ſul- 
phureous, though I can fee no reaſon for ſuch a . 4g I put 
a whole bundle of lighted b rinſtone matches to the 1moke, they all 
went out in an inſtant, Addiſon on Italy. 
Brt"MSTONY, a. om brimflone.) Full of brim- 
{tone ; containing ſulphur ; ſulphureous, | 
Bri'nDyp. adj, [brin, Fr. a branch.) Streaked; 
tabby ; marked with ſtreaks. 


Thrice the brinded cat hath mew'd. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
She tam'd the brinded lioneſs | 
And ſpotted mountain pard. Ae, 


My brinded helfer to the ſtake 1 lay 3 | 

Two thriving calves ſhe ſuckles twice a-day. Dryden. 

Bai'nDls. „. / [from brinded.) The ſtate of being 
brinded. 5 5 

A natural brindle, Clariſſa. 


Babe b. ac). [from ri. Brinded ; ſtreaked. 
The boar, my fiſters ! alm the fatal dart, ; 
Addi Ovid, 


And ſtrike the hid monſter to the heart, 
BRINE. . / 
1. Water impregnated with ſalt, 


"The encreaſing of the weight of water will encreaſe its power 
of bearing j as we fee brine, when it is ſalt enough, will bear an 


at Nacon't Natural Hiſtory, 
iſſolve ſheeps dung in water, and add to it as much alt as will 


make a ftrong e in this liquor ſteep your corn. Mortimer, 
2. The ſea, as it is ſalt. 
1 All but mariners, 
Plung'd in the foaming brine, did quit the veſſel, 
Then all afire with me. Shateſpeare's Tempeſt. 
The air was calm, and on the level brize 
| Sleek Panope, with all her ters, play'd. Milton, 
| As, when two advetſe windy 
Engage with horrid ſhock, the ruffled brine | 
Roars ſtormy. Philips, 
3. Tears, as they are ſalt. 
What a deal of brine 
Hath waſh'd thy fallow cheeks for Roſaline | Shaheſpeare, 


Bai'xxyir; . /; [from brine and pit.) Pit of alt 
water. 
Then I lov'd thee, 
And ſhew'd thee all the qualities c' th' ifte, 
The frech ſprings, Kr, barren place, and fertile, Shateſp. 


[os pr.] Shining; ſpark-| 


Dorſci. | 


Bk1LLs. % The hair on the eyelids of a horſe. Di#. | 


daintily made, the | 
Bacon. | 


Craſhawws | 


Dryden's FEneid. 


des her beeſtings never fail, f 


| To bring 
14. To bring in, To reduce. 


11 5. To bring in. To afford gain. 


B R 1 


part. paſſ. brought 3 bnohr, Sax. ]]i]e]h! !! 
1. To fetch from another place: daftinguiſhed from to 
carry, or convey, to another place. | 

I was the chief that rais'd him to the crown, | 

And I'll be chief to „ him down again. Shak 
And as ſhe was going to fetch it, he called to her, an ſaig, 
Bring me, I pray thee, a morſel of bread in thy hand. Kings, 
A regiſtry of lands may furniſh eaſy ſecurities of money, thut 
| ſhall. be brought over by ſtrangers. | | % Temple 
one's own hand; not to ſend by ap. 


_ 


2. To convey in 
| other, T0 


| And if my wiſh'd alliance rom your king, Wo 
Tell him he ſhould not ſend the peace, but bring. Drydg, 

3. To produce; to procure, as a cauſe, - 5 

; There is nothing will bring you more honour, and more eaſy, 

than to do what right in juſtice you may. Bae, 

4. To reduce; to recal. | 

' Bring back gently their wandering minds, by going before them 

in the train they ſhould purſue, without any rebuke. Locle. 


Nathan's fable had ſo goud an effect, as to bring the man aftet 
God's own. heart to a right ſenſe of his guilt. SpeFtatey, 
5. To attract; to draw along. f 
In diſtillation, the water aſcends difficultly, and brings over with 
it ſome part of the oil of vitriol. Newton's Optich,, 
6. To put into any particular ſtate or circumſtances ; to 
make liable to any thing. 

Having got the way of reaſoning, which that ſtudy neceſſarily 
brings the mind to, they might be able to transfer it to other party 
of knowledge, as they ſhall have occaſion, Leek, 

The queſtion for-bringing the king to juſtice was immediately 
put, and carried without any oppoſition, that I can find, | 


| Swifts Preſbyterian Ply, 

7. To lead by degrees. 

A due conſideration of the vanities of the world, will na 
bring us to the contempt of it; and the contempt of the world 
will as certainly bring us home to ourſelves. L Eftrange, 

The underſtanding ſhould be brought to the difficult and knotty 
parts of knowledge by inſenſible degrees. Locke, 

8. To recal ; to ſummons, 

But thoſe, and more than I to mind can bring 
Menalcas has not yet forgot to ſings Dryden, 

9. To induce ; to prevail upon. | 
The nature of the things, contained in thoſe words, would not 
ſuffer him to think otherwiſe, how, or whenſoever, he is brought tg 
reflect on them. Leck, 
It ſeems ſo prepoſterous a thing to men, to make themſelves yn. 
happy in order to happineſs, that they do not eaſily bring themſelyg 
to it. Locke, 
Profitable employments would be no leſs a diverſion than any of 
the idle ſports in faſhion, if men could but be brought to delight in 
them. * Lak, 

10. To bring about, [See ABouTt.) To bring tg 
paſs ; to effect. 5 

This he conceives not hard to bring about, | 

If all of you would join to help him out. D as Ind. Enp. 

This turn of mind threw off the oppoſitions of envy and com- 
petition z it enabled him to gain the moſt vain and impractieable 
into his deſigns, and to bring about ſeveral great events, for the 
advantage of the publick. _ . Addiſon's Freebelde, 

11. To bring forth. To give birth to; to produce, 

| The good queen, 
For ſhe is good, hath broyght you forth a daughter: 
Here tis; commends it to your blefling. Shakeſpeary, 
N ore wonderful ks 
Than that which, by creation, firſt brought forth 
Light out of darkneſs! 7 | Paradiſe La. 
ewail thy falſehood, and the pious works | 
It hath brought forth, to make thee memorable 
Among Iltuftrious women, faithful wives. Milton's Agonifh 
Bellona leads thee to thy lover's hand; 
Another queen brings forth another brand, 
To burn with foreign fires her native land | Dryden, 
Idleneſs and luxury bring forth poverty and want; and this tempt 
men to injuſtice, and that cauſeth enmity and animoſity, Tall 
The value of land is raiſed, when it is fitted to bring forth 1 
. greater quantity of any valuable product. Locks 
12. To bring forth, To bring to light. 
The thing that is hid bringeth he forth to light. 
: | oh, xxxylii, 11 
13. To bring in, To place in any condition. 
h He proteſts he loves you, 

And needs no other ſuitor, but his likjng, 

you in again. | Shakeſpeare's Obel 


Send over Into that reatm ſuch a ſtrong power of men, as ſhould 
perforce bring in all that rebellious rout, and looſe people, * , 
Fon Spenſer en Ireland. 


„ 


The ſole meaſure of all his coùrteſies Is, what return they vil 
make him, and what revenue they will bring him in. outh 
Trade brought us in plenty and riches. Locks 
16, To bring in, To introduce. 
Entertain no long diſcourſe with any; but, if you can, bring it 
ſomething to ſeaſon it with religion. . 
There is but one God who made heaven and earth, and ſea aol 
winde; but the folly and madneſs of mankind brought in the 
images of gods, Init 
The fruitfulneſs of Italy, and the like, are not brought ly 
force, but naturally riſe out of the argument. Addiſon 
Since he could not have a ſeat among them himſelf, he would 
bring in one who had more merit. | Tatie, 
Quotations are beſt brought in to confirm ſome opinion contro- 
verted. | . Scuiſl. 
17. To bring off. To elear; to procure to be acquittch 
to cauſe to eſcape. | 
I truſted to my head, that has betrayed me and I found faut 
with my legs, that would otherwiſe have brought me of: 


L Eftrarys 
Set a kite upon the bench, and it is forty to one he'll C74 7 ' 
crow at the bar. I Krug. 
The beſt way to avoid this imputation, and to bring ! 
credit of our underſtanding, is to be truly religious. Te 
18. To bring on. To engage in aRQion. 
If there be any that would reign, and take up all the time, le 
him find means to take them off, and bring others en. Bat 
19. To bring on. To produce as an occaſional cauſe, 
The fountains of the great deep being broke open, ſo 33a fe, 
neral deſtruction and devaſtation was brought upon the carth, 1 
all things in it, Burnet's The 
The great queſtion, which in all ages has diſturbed mankind 
and brought on them thoſe miſchiefs, 0 Loch 
20. To bring over. To convert; to draw to a new patty 
This liberty ſhould be made uſe of upon few occaſions of (mal 
importance, and only with a view of bringing ever his own fit 
another time, to ſomething of greater and more publick mom 
BY moſes on the ont of a Church —_— — 
proteſtant will find it, no difhcult ma 
bring great numbers — to the le FN Sw 
21. Yo bring out, To exhibit; to-ſhew. 
If 1 make not this cheat bring out another, and tho ſhea 
prove ſheep, let me be unrolled. Shakeſpeare's Winter's 1 


ch he could bring auf, where he h le 
And what he bought them for, and pald. 121 


BRI 


e his ſoul, and; as they boldly preſa 
Phy mt and force him to confeſs. 
Another way made uſe of, to find the weight of the denarii, was 

by the weight of Greek coins; but thoſe experiments bring out 

= denarius heavier. ou, 0 uthnot, 
. To bring under. To ſubdue ; to reprels. | 
mY That ſharp courſe which you have ſet down, for the bringing 

under of thoſe rebels of Ulſter, and preparing a way for * | 

ion. . 
8 — — the more capable, or the better deſerver, hath ou 


g rw governy as he may compulſorily bring "tt the n "I. ys 
g idle. 2 . 

ue uþ, To educite; to inſtrut; to form. 
23 ; 10 try $M up of the people, ſerves as a moſt ſure bond to 


Sidney. 
1 er takes upon him the charge of bringing up young men, 
eſpecially young gentlemen, ſhould have" fomething more In Kim 


3 converſed with this lovely virgin, who Ns ron: 
brou bt wp by her father in knowledge, Addiſon's Guardian, 

24. To bring up. To introduce to general practice. 
* Several obliging deferences, condeſcenſions, and ſubmiſſions, 
with many outward forms and ceremonies, were firſt of all brought 
wp among the politer part of mankind, who lived in 

es. 
47. FU » bring up. To cauſe to advance, 

Bring up your army; but I think you'll find, 
They 've not prepar'd for us. 6 Shakeſpeare. 
26. Bring retains, in all its ſenſes, the idea of an agent, 


or cauſe, producing a real or metaphorical motion of 


ſomething towards ſomething ; for it is oft ſaid, that 
he brought his companion out. The meaning is, that 
he was ky to ſomething that was likewiſe at. 
Bri'ncER, 1. , [from bring. ] The perſon that brings 
any thing. 
Yet the firſt bringer of unwelcome news 


Hath but a loſing office: and his tongue 
Sounds ever after as a ſullen bell, 


Remember'd tolling a dead friend. Shakeſpeare. 
S Beit you ſee ſafe the bringer 
| Out of the hoſt: I muſt attend mine office, Shakeſpeare. 
| Bar'nczk ve. Inſtructor; educator, 
Italy and Rome have been breeders and bringers up of the wor- 
|  thieſt men. Aſcham's Schoolmaſter. 
BRITISH. adj. [from brine.) Having the taſte of 
brine; ſalt. 8 
Nero would be tainted with remorſe 


To hear and ſee her plaints, her briniſþ tears. Shakeſpeare. 


For now 1 ſtand, as one upon a rock, 
Environ'd with a wilderneſs of ſea, 
Who marks the waxing tide grow wave by wave 
Expecting ever when ſome envious ſurge 
Will, in his briniſþ bowels, ſwallow him. 
Bri'n1SUNESS. 2. /. 
dency to ſaltneſs. 


BRINK. 3. / [brink, Daniſh.] The edge of any place, 
as of a precipice or a river. 
Th' amazed flames ſtand gather'd in a heap, 
And from the precipice's brink retire, 


Shakeſpeare. 


Afraid to venture on ſo large a leap» Dryden. 

We ftand therefore on the brinks and confines of thoſe Rates at 

the day of doom. Atterbury. 
So have I ſeen, from Severn's brink, | 


A flock of geeſe jump down together; 
Swim where the bird of Jeve would fink, 
And, ſwimming, never wet a feather. 
Br1'xy, adj. [from brine.) Salt. 
He, who firſt the paſſage try'd, 
In harden'd oak his heart did hide; 
Or his, at leaſt, in hollow wood, 
Who tempted firſt the briny flood. Dryden. 
Then, briny ſeas, and taſteful ſprings, farewel, 
Where fountain nymphs, confus'd with Nereids, dwell. Add. 
A muriatick or briny taſte ſeems to be produced by a mixture of 
an acid and alkaline ſalt; for ſpirit of ſalt, and ſalt of tartar, mixed, 
produce a ſalt like ſea ſalt» Arbutbnot. 
Br1i'ony. See BRNLORx. 


BRISK. adj. [bru/que; French. 


J | 
x. Lively ; vivacious ; gay ; ſprightly : applied to men. 
Pr'ythee, die, and ſet me tree, | 
Or elſe be, 
Kind and brit and gay like me, Denham. 
A creeping young fellow, that had committed matrimony with a 
1 laſs, was ſo altered in a few days, that he was liker 
a ikeleton than a living man. L'Eftrange. 
Why ſhould all honour then be ta'en 
From lower parts to load the brain 
When other limbs we plainly ſee, 
Each in his way, as 6riſt as he? 
2. Powerful; ſpirituous. 
Our nature here is not unlike our wine: 
Some forts, when old, continue briſt and fine. 
Under ground, the rude Riphæan race 
Mimick brit eyder, with the brake's product wild, a 
Sloes pounded, hips, and ſervis' harſheſt juice. Philips. 
It muſt needs be ſome exteriour cauſe, and the briſk acting of 
ſome objects without me, whoſe efficacy I cannot refill, Locle. 


3. Vivid ; bright. This is not uſed. 


Swift, 


Prior. 


Objects appeared much darker, becauſe my inſtrument was 
overcharged z had it magnified thirty or twenty-five times, it had 
made the object appear more briſt and pleaſant. Newton, 


To Bars ur. v.n, To come up briſkly. 
Bai 1 ET. #. J. [brichet, Fr.] The breaſt of an ani- 
ma \ 


See that none of the wool be wanting, that their gums be red, 


treth white and even, and the bri/tcr ſkin red. Mortimer. 


Bar'sx LY. adv. [from briſk.) Actively; vigorouſly, 
We have ſeen the air in the K dwaden/ expand ell ſo 
much, and ſo briſkly, that it manifeſtly lifted up ſome light bodies 
that leaned upon it. | Boyle. 
1 could plainly percejve the creature to ſuck in many of the moſt 
minute animalcula, that were ſwimming briſkly about in the water, 


x Ray on the Creation. 
Bar*sknnss, #./, [from &ri/b.] | 
1. Livelineſs ; vigour; quickneſs. 


Some remains of corruption, though they do not conquer and 
extinguiſh, yet will Macken and allay, the vigour and briftneſs of 


the renewed principle, South, 
2, Gayety, 


to be his brifnge, his jollity, and his good humour. Dryden. 


BRI'STLE. ». / [bjupel, Sax.) The Qiff hair of ſwine. 
L will not open my lips ſo wide as a briftle may enter. Shakeſp. 

He js covered with hair, and not, as the boar, with brif/es, which 
probably ſpend more upon the ſame matter, which, in other crea- 
tures, makes the horns ; for bri/Hes ſeem to be nothing elſe but a 
horn ſplit into a multitude of little ones. Grew. 
wo boars whom love to battle draws, 

With riſing briſtles, and with frothy jaws, 
Thelr adverſe breaſts with tus oblique they wound. Dryd. 


9 N2C4TeS, v. 4. [from the noun.] To erect in 


[from briniſþ.) Saltneſs; ten- 


Den bam. 4 


1. A ſpit. 


But the moſt diſtinguiſhing part of his chatacter ſeems to me | 


Now for the bare picket bone of majeſty, | 
Doth dogged war briſtle his angry creſt, 
And ſaarleth in. the geptle eyes of 
Which makes him plume himſel 


The creſt of youth Shaheſpcare . 
To Bal'sSTLE. v. . nd ereR as briſtles; 
Be it ounce, or cat, or bear, S + 
Pard, or boar with briſtled hair, 
In thy eye that ſhall appear, 
When thoy wak'Rt, it is thy dear. | 
Stood Theodore ſurpriz'd in deadly fright, 
With chatt'ring teeth, and briftling hair upright; 
Yet arm'd with inborn. worth. Dryden, 
Thy hair fo brifiles with unmanly fears, 
As fields of corn that riſe in bearded ears. Dryden. 
To Br18TLE athread, To fix a briſtle to it. 


Bals TV. adj. [from brifle.] Thick ſet with briſtles. 
The leaves of the black mulberry are ſomewhat briſtiy, which 
may help to preſerve the dew, ; Bacon, 
If the eye were ſo acute as to rival the fineſt mleroſcope, the 
ſight of our own ſelves would affright us; the ſmootheſt ſkin would 
be beſet with rugged ſcales and briſtly hairs. 


eace. 


„ and brifile | 1 


up 
| 37 your dignity. 
O KA 


Shotepare 


| Bentley, 
Thus maſtful beech the briftly cheſtnut bears, 
And the wild aſh is white with bloomy peacs. Dryden. 
The careful maſter of the ſwine, | 
„ Forth haſted he to tend his brifled care. Pope. 
Brr'sroL sronNE. A kind of ſoft diamond found in a 


rock near the city of Briſtol, 


Of this kind of cryſtal are the better and larger ſort of Briſtol- 
ſtones, and the Kerry Stones of Ireland, Woodward. 
BriT. . /. The name of a fiſh. 


he pilchards were wont to purſue the brir, upon which they 
feed, into the havens, 


8 Carew. 
To BRITE. Jo. u. . wheat, or hops, are ſaid 
To BRIGHT. { to brite, w grow over-ripe. 


en ny, 


BRI'TTLE. adj. — Saxon. 
Zn. 


Fragile; apt to 
break ; not tou W on 


twigs, while they 
tremely tough, 
From earth all came, to earth muſt all return, 
Frail as the cord, and brittle as the urn. 
Of airy pomp, and ſleeting Joys, 
What does the buſy world conclude at beſt, . 
But brittle goods, that break like glaſs ? Granville, 
If the ſtone is brittle, it will often crumble, and paſs in the form 
of gravel, Arbutbnot. 
Br1'TTLENESS, 1. / [from brittle.) Aptneſs to break; 
fragility. ; 
A wit quick without brightneſs, ſharp without brittleneſs. 
Aſcham's Schoolmaſter. 
Artificers, in the tempering of ſteel, by holding it but a minute 
or two longer or leſſer in the flame, give it very differing tempers, 
as to brittleneſs or toughneſs, Boyle. 


Br1zs. n./. The gadfly. 
A brize, a ſcorned little creature, _ ö 
Through his fair hide his angry ſting did threaten. Spenſer. 
BRO ACH. 1. /. ¶broche, French. 
1. A ſpit. 
He was taken into ſervice to a baſe office in his kitchen; fo that 
he turned a broach, that had worn a crown, Bacen's Henry VII. 
Whoſe offered entrails ſhall his crime reproach, 
And drip their fatneſs from the hazle broach. Dryden. 
2. A muſical inſtrument, the ſounds of which are made 
by turning round a handle, Diet. 
3. [With hunters.) A ſtart of the head of a young 
ſtag, growing * like the end of a ſpit. 
To BROACU. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To ſpit; to pierce as with a ſpit. 
Were now the general of our gracious empreſs, 
As in good time he may, from Ireland coming, 
Bringing.rebellion þroached on his ſword, Shakeſpeare. 
He felled men as one would mow hay, and ſometimes broached 


a great number of them upon his pike, as one would carry little 
birds ſpitted upon a ſtick. AA Hakewill, 


2. To pierce a veſlel in order to draw the liquor; to 


are green, ſo brittle, yet the wood dried is ex- 
Basen. 


Prior. 


tap. 
3. To open any ſtore, 
I will notably provide, 
victuals, nor aid; I will open the old armouries, I will broach my 
ſore, and bring forth my ſtores, Knolles. 
4. To let out any thing. | 
And now the field of death, the lifts, 
Were enter'd by antagoniſts, 
And blood was ready to be broach'd, 
When Hudribras in haſte approach'd, 


5. To give out, or utter any thing. 
This errour, that Piſon was Ganges, was firſt br:ached by Joſe- 
phus p WK? Raleigh, 
bt who were the chief inſtruments of raiſing the noiſe, made 


uſe of thoſe very opinions themſelves had broachcd, for arguments 
to p 


| H udibras. 


ve, that the change of miniſters was dangerous, 


Swift's Examiner. 
Bro"ACHER. ./, [from broach,] 


The youth approach'd the fire, and, as it burn'd, 25 
On five ſharp broachers rank'd, the roaſt they turn'd 3 
Theſe morſels ſtay'd their ſtomachs, 


2. An opener, or utterer of any thing; the firſt author. 


There is much pride and vanity in the affectation of being the 


firſt broachey of an heretical opinion. L' Eftrange. 
Numerous parties denominate themſelves, not from the grand 


their idolized opinions, Decay of Fiety, 
This opinion is commonly, but falſely, aſcribed to Ariſtotle, 
not as its firſt broacher, but as its ableſt patron. - Cheyne. 


BROAD. adj. [bnad, Saxon. ] 


length ; not narrow. | 
'The weeds that his broad ſpreading leaves did ſhelter 
Are pull'd up, root and all. Shakeſpeare, 
The top may be juſtly ſaid to grow broader, as the bottom nar- 
rower. : Temple, 


af all your knowledge this vain fruit you have, 
To walk with eyes broad open to your grave, Dryden. 


o lofty was the pile, a Parthian bow, 
With vigour drawn, muſt ſend the ſhaft below, 


The bottom was full twenty fathom broad. Dryden, 

| He launch'd the fiery bolt from pole to pole, 2 

| 1 Broad burſt the lightnings, deep the thunders roll. Pope. 
Arge. | 


To keep him at a diſtance from falſehood, and cunning, which 


has always a broad mixture of falſehood ; this is the fitteſt prepa- 
ration of a child for wiſdom, Locke. 


3. Clear; open; not ſheltered ; not affording con- 


cealment. . | 
In mean time he, with cunning to conceal 
All thought of this from others, himſelf bore 
In broad houſe, with the wooers, us before. 


Chapman, 
It no longer py the ſhelter of night and darkneſs, but appears 
in the 4 of l = 


r0e ght. Decay of Piety. 


The wood of vines is very durable; though no tree hath the 


Die. | 


that you ſhall want neither weapons, 


Dryden, | 


Author and Finiſher of our faith, but from the firſt broacher of | 


1. Wide ; extended in breadth, diſtinguiſhed from | 


4. The tranſaction of buſineſs for other men. 


„ — 
ood + — 


If ildren were left alone in the dark, they would be no more 

afraid than in broad ſunſhine. | Locke, 

4: Groſs ; fe. St 
The reeve and the miller are diſtinguiſhed from each other, as 
much 5 the lady prioreſs and the broad-ſpeaking, ee, wife 
of Bath. ; 


Love made him doubt his bread barbarian found ; 
By love, his want of words and wit he found. 
If open vice be what you drive at, 

A name ſo broad will ne'er connive at. 


Dryden. 
The broadeſt: mirth unfeeling folly wears, | 
Leſs pleaſing far than virtue's very tears, * Popet 
Room for my lord! three jockeys in his train ; 
Six huntſmen with a ſhout precede his chair ; 
He grins, and looks broad nonſenſe with a ſtare, Pope. 


5. Obſcene ; fulſome ; tending to obſcenity. 


As chaſte and modeſt as he is eſteemed, it cannot be denied, but 

in ſome places he is broad and fulſome. 
hough now arraign'd, he read with ſome delight ; 
Becauſe he ſeems to chew the cud again, 
When his broad comment makes the text too plain. Dryden. 

6. Bold ; not delicate ; not reſerved: ; 

Who can ſpeak broader than he that has no houſe to put his 
head in? Such may rail againſt great buildin 


8. Shakeſpeares 
From broad worde, and cauſe he Fail'd 
His preſence at the tyrant's feaſt, I hear, | 
Macduff lives in diſgrace. | Shakeſpeare. 


Broad as long, Equal upon the whole. 


The mobile are fill for levelling; that is to ſay, for advancing 
themſelves ; for it is as broad as long, whether they riſe to others, 
or bring others down to them. . L'E 


| range. 
BROAD- Tor R. 2. /. [from broad and cloth.) A fine 
kind of cloth. | 


Thus, a wiſe taylor is not pinching; 
But turns at ev'ry ſeam an inch in: 


Or elſe, be ſure, your brbad-cloth breeches 

Will ne'er be ſmooth, nor hold their ſtitches. 
BAOAD-EY EO. 
wide ſurvey. | | 
In deſpite of brand - cyed watchful day 


I would into thy boſom pour my thoughts: 
But, ah! I will not. : 


BroaD-LEAVED. adj. [from broad and leaf.) 
broad leaves, | 

Narrow and broad-leawved cyprus graſs. Moodevard on Foſſils, 

To BROADEN. v. n. {from road.] To grow broad, I 


Sevift. 
adj. [from broad and zye:} Having a 


Sha opere. 


aving 


know not whether this word occurs, but in the fol- 
* n, paſſage. ; 
| ow walks the ſun, and broaens by degrees, 
Juſt o'er the verge of day. Thomfonts 
Bro'aDLy. adv. [from Goda 


4] In a broad manner, 
Bro'aDNngss. 1. /. [from broad.) 

1. Breadth ; extent from fide to ſide, 

2. Coarſeneſs; fulſomeneſs, 


I haye uſed the cleaneſt metaphor I could find, to palliate the 
broadneſs of the meaning, . f Dryder. 
Bro'aDSHOULDERED. adj. [from broad and Shoulder. ] 
Having a large ſpace between the ſhoulders, 
Big-bon'd, and large of limbs, with ſinews ſtrong; 


Breadfhoulder'd, and his arms were round and long. Dryden, 
I am a tall, broadfhouldered, impudent, black fellow; and, as 
I thought, every way qualified for a rich widow, 


0 Spettutor. 
Bro'aps1DE. 2. /. [from broad mg 
1. The fide of a ſhip, diſtin& from the head or ſtern, 
From vaſter hopes than this he ſeem'd to fall, 
That durſt attempt the Britiſh admiral : 
From her broadfides a ruder flame is thrown, 5 
Than from the fiery chariot of the ſun. Waller. 


1. The volley of ſhot fired at once from the ſide of a 


ip. 1 
> [In printing.] A ſheet of paper containing one large 
age. ü 5 

3 1. J. [from broad and fword.) A cut- 
ting ſword, with a broad blade, 

e, in fighting a duel, was run through the thigh with a broad- 

ſword. | i Niſeman. 

Bro'apw1ss. adv, [from broad and wiſe.) According 

to the direction of the breadth, 


It one thould, with his hand, thruſt a piece of iron broadtviſe 
againſt the flat cieling of his chamber, the iron would not fall 
as long as the force of the hand perſeveres to preſs againſt it. Boyle. 


BROCA DE. N. ＋— ee; Span, ] A filken ſtuff, 
variegated with colours of gold or ſilver, 


1 have the conveniency of buying and imparting rich brocadets 
CF Spetigtere 


Pepe, 


Or ſtain her honour, or her new hrocade; 
\ ,_ © Forget her pray'rs, or miſs a maſquerade, 
Ba OA DED. ag, ** brorade.] 
1. Dreſt in brocade. 


2. Woven in the manner of a brocade. 
Should you the rich 6recadrd ſuit unfold, 
| Where riſing flow'rs grow Riff with troſted gold. 
Bro'cace, n./. [from broke, ]. 
1. The gain gotten by er b bargains. 
| Yet ſure his honeſty | 
Got him ſmall gains, but ſhameleſs flattery, 
And filthy brocage, and unſeemly ſhifts, 
And borrow haſe, and ſome good ladies gifts, Spenſer. 
2. The hire given for any unlawful office. h 


As for the politick and wholeſome laws, they were in ted to 
be but brocage of an uſurer, thereby to woo and win the hearts of 


the anon an P Bacon. 
3. The trade of dealing in old things; the trade of a 
broker. 
Poor poet ape, that would be thought our chief, 
Whoſe works are e'en the frippery of wit, 
From brocage is become fo bold a thief, 
As we, the robb'd, leave rage, and pity it. 


Gay» 


— Dand 


Ben Jenſen. 


So much as the quantity of money is leſſened, ſo much muſt the 
ſhare of every one that has a right to this money be the leſs ; whe- 


ther he be landholder, for his goods; or labourer, for his hire ; or 
mexchant, for his byecage. | 1 Loc be. 


BROCCOLI. n, /. [Italian.] A ſpecies of cabbage. 
Content with little, I can piddle here 
On broccoli and mutton round the year; 
But ancient friends, tho“ poor or out of play, 
That tonch my bell, I cannot turn away. 
To Boch. Srk To Bhoach, ; 


380 Geoffry of Boullion, at one draught of his bow, ſhooting 
againſt David's tower in Jeruſalem, broched three fegtlels birds, 


Pepe. 


Camden 
Brock. . J. [bnoc, Saxon.) A badger, ' 
BOCK ET. . / A red deer, two years old. 
BrooGuk. #. / [breg, Irih.] 
1. A kind of ſhoe, 
I thought he Nept; and put 
My clouted brogues from off my feet, whole rudeneſs 
Anſwer'd my ſteps too * Sbadeſpears. 


Sometimes 


r 


N ——m A era nn Er . 
* N 


— * 
= a — 
_ oY 15 _—_ — Pe 
— — 
- 


demie N Ju given” out, that we mult elther take theſe half- 
6, or cat our broguezs Swift, 


1. A cant word for a corrupt dialect, or manner of pro- 
nunciation, | | 
His wil dect mine, Fargubar, 
„ BRO/IDER, v. 4. [brodir, Fr.) To adorn with 
figures of needle-work, 


A robe, and a broidered and a girdle, Exodun 
Infant Albion lay 
In mantles broider'd o'er with gorgeous pride. Tickell, 


work ; additional ornaments wrought upon cloth. 
| The golden broidery tender Milkah wove, 
The breaſt to Kenna ſacred, and to love, 
| Lis rent and mangled, Ne. 
BROIL, .. / [drow ler, Fr.] A tumult ; «quarrel, 
Say to the king thy knowledge of the ball, 
A thou didit leave it. Shakeſpeare. 
He has ſent the (word both of civil brolls, and public war, * 
us, ake. 
Rude were thelr revelu, and obſcene thelr joys ; 
a The brol/4 of drunkards, and the luſt of boys, Granville. 
7 BROIL, v. 4. [bruler, Fr.] To dreſs or cook by 


laying on the coals, or before the fire. 
me trip the ſkin, ſome portion out the ſpoil, 
Some on the fire the reeking entrails broi/, 
T7 Bob. „. 4. To be in the heat. 
Where have you been broiling ? 
woo Among the crowd l' th“ abbey, where a finger 
Could not be wedg'd In more. 7 
Long ere now all the planets and comets had been broiling in 


the ſun, had the world laſted from all eternity, | 


Dryden, 


Cheyne, 


7% BROKE. v. „. [of uncertain etymology, Skinner 
ſeems inclined to derive it from To break, becaule 
broken men turn factors or brokers, Caſaubon, from 
writ, Shiner thinks, again, that it may be con- 
tracted from procurer, Mr. Lye more probably de- 
duces it from bnuccan, Sax. to be bal] To tranſ- 
act buſineſs for others, or by others. It is uſed gene- 
rally in reproach, | 

He does, Indeed, : 

And broker with all that can, in ſuch a (uit, : 
Corrupt the tender honour of a mald. Shaheſpeare. 
'The gains of bargains are of a more doubtful nature, when men 
ſhould walt upon others neceſlity 4 broke by ſervants and lnſtru- 
ments to draw them on. Bacon, 

Bro'k1NgG, particip. a} Prutiſed by brokers. 

Redeem from brobing pawn the blemiſh'd crown, 
| Wipe off the duſt that Fes our ſceptre's gilt, 
Bro'kuNn, [particip. pap. of break.] 


long attentions Hooker, 
Bko'KkKn MAT, Fragments meat that has been cut. 
Get three or four chairwomen to attend you conſtantly in the 
kitchen, whom you pay at (mall charges z only with the broten 
meaty a few coals, and al the cinders. 
RO'KENWMEKARTKD, adj, [from broken and Heart.] 


Having the (pirits cruthed by grief or fear, 


Hoe hath ſent me to bind up the brokenbeartat, Iſaiah. 


BON AML V. adv. [from broten,] Without any regular | 


ſeries, 

Sir Richard Hopkins hath done fomewhat of this kind, but 
brobenly and glancingly z intending chiefly a difcourte of hiv own 
Voyages Hahewill, 

Bko'kxun. . / [from To ** 
1. A factor ; one that does buſineſs for another ; one 
that makes bargains for another, | 

Brokers, who, having no ſtock of their own, fet up and trade 
with that of other men 4 buying here, and ſelling there, and com- 
moenly abuſing both (dev, to make out a litthe paultry gain, Temple, 

dome South-(ra broker, from the city, | 
Will purchaſe mr, the more 's the plty 3 
Lay all my fine plantations waſte, 
Te fit them to his vulgar taſte, 
2. One who deals in old houſehold goods, 
J. A pimp; a match-maker, 
A goodly broker ! 
| Dare you preſume to harbour wanton lines | 
To cher and conſpire againſt my youth Siaheſpeare, 
In chufing for yourſelf, you ſhew'd your judgmen: ; 
Which being thallow, you ſhall give me leave 
To play the broker In mine own behalf. Sbahe/reare, 


F.. 


Roc AAA dA. ＋ [from broker.) The pay or reward 
be 


ao ad. 


of a broker. 


Buo'NCHOCKLE, „ , Lee.] A tumour of that 


part of the aſpera arteria, called the bronchus, Quincy, 

Raoncniaks ( . Lene, Belonging to the 

Bro'ncuick, 0 throat. 

Inflammation of the lungs ny egos elther In tho 4roncblat or 
pulmonary veltels, and may toon communicated hom one to the 
ether, when the inflammation affetts both the lobes, /e. 

Broncno tony, . J. Nee and 11. That 
operation which opens the windpipe by inciſion, to 

prevent ſuffoeation in a N. Vutney, 

he operation of broucbotwary La an Inclfion Into the afpora arteria, 
to wake way for the ahr Into the lunge, When reſpiration is ob- 
rwe tec by any tour compreſſing the larynn. Sharp't Surgery, 

NaN. . % See Brand, . 

Fool ag man, laid then the pagan wroth, 
That weoneſt words or charms may force withitond 3 
No halt then (oe, and then believe for troth, 
That eon carve with. this enchanted rene Ioenſer 
ReNo „ / [Bprry and Neyta.] A diſſerta- 
tion upon thunder, Di. 

NON, n 4 ese, Pr.] 

1. Bras, 

Imbrown'd with native gente, lo! Henley ande, 
"Tuning his voice, and balancing his hands. Pope, 
2, Relief, or ſtatue, cast in braſs, 
I view with anger and dit n, 
Haw ue gives LIES 4 N paln j 
A print, a eie favor, a root 
A thell, A butterfl\ an 44 y 
RROOCH. ». /: , Dutch.] 
i. A jewel ; an ornament of jewels. 
AY, Marry our chains and oi Jewel. 
Your cove bevy pen, aud ches, Shaleſpeare, 
Neu folds but waleatonable 4 juſt like the branch and the 
tothpic ks which wo wear not how. Shadyſpeares 
| know im well de is the branch indeed, | 
Ani gon of all the nation. | „ 

„Wich painters.] A painting all of one colour. Dick. 

To Bavocn. +. 4, [from the noun.] To adorn with 
jewel, 


F. jure 


Not ih impayiong row 
Of the full tung Cel, ever thall 
No $4 with we, 


Sbg. 
7 , BROON, „ +. [bradan, Sax! 


. To fit 8+ on egy do hatch them. 
i 


Swift, 


Shateſpeare. | 7 | l 
Bro'opy, adj, [from brood.) In a ſtate of fitting on 
Preſerve men's wits from being broken with the very bent of fo | 


] 
| 


b N ene h. u. J. [broom and land.] Land that bears 


| Bro'omaTAPry. x. / [from Groom and faff.] The ſtaff 
to Which the ren is bound; the handle of a beſom. 


O'er which his melancholy fits on broed ; 


ö 
b Until a king be by z and then his ſtate 


Into the main of waters. Shakeſpeare. 
Or many grateful altars I would rear 

Of graſly turf; and pile up every ſtone 

Of luſtre from the brook 3 in memory, 

Of monument to ages. Milton. 


BRO 


Thou from the firſt 5 | [ 


Waſt t, and, with mighty wings outſpread) | 
Dove-like ſat'ſt brooding on the vaſt abyſs, Aides 
And mad'ſt it pregnant. p owe 
Here nature ſpreads her frujtful ſweetneſs round, 
Breathes on the air, and broods upon the ground. Dryden. 
2. To cover chickens under the wing. 
| Exalted hencey and drunk with ſecret joys 
Their young ſucceſſion all their cares employ ; 
breed, they brood, inſtru, and educate 3 
And make proviſion for the future ſtate. 
Find out ſome uncouth cell, | | 
Where brooding darkneſs ſpreads his jealous wings, N 
And the night raven ſings. a Milton. 
3. To remain ong in anxiety, 'or ſolicitous thought. 
Defraud their clients, and, to lucre ſold, | 5 
Sit brooding on unprofitable gold. Dry 
Smith, 


Dryden . 


As rejoicing miſers 
T Brood o'er their d ſtores of ſecret gold. 
'o mature any thin care, 

* It was the 4 of C 14 as if there were ever amongſt Aa- 
tions a brooding of a war, and that there is nv ſure league but im- 
puiſſance to do hurt, Bacon. 

To Bu OOb. v. a, To cheriſh by care. 

Of crowds afraid, yet anxious when alone, 

1405 You'll fit 1 brood * 15. on a throne. Dryden. 
ROOD, . /. from the verb. 

1. Offspring ; progeny. It is now hardly uſed of 
human beings, but in contempt. 

The heavenly father keep his Sve 
From foul infection of ſo great a vice. Fairfax. 

With terrours and with clamours compaſs'd round, 
Of mine own brood, that on my bowels feed. Milton. 

Or any other of that heavenly brood, 

Let down in cloudy throne to do the world ſome good. Milton. 
Allan diſcourſes of ſtorles, and their affection toward their 
broad, whom they inſtru to fly, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

2. Thing bred ; ſpecies generated, 

aye you forgotten Lybia's burning waſtes, 
Its barren rocks, parch'd earth, and hills of ſandy 
Its tainted air, and all its byoods of poiſon ? 
3+ A hatch; the number hatched at once, _ 
I was wonderfully pleaſed to ſee the different workings of inſtint 

In a hen followed by a See of ducks. DPDP)pecfator. 

4. We brought forth ; a production. 

Such things become the hatch and brood of time. Shakeſp. 

5. The a of covering the eggs. 

Something s in his ſoul, 


Addiſons 


And I doubt the hatch and the diicloſe 


Will be ſome danger, Shakeſpearce 


the eggs; inclined to fit, 

The common hen, all the while ſhe. Id broody, fits, and leads her 
chickens, and uſes a voice which we call clocking, _ Ray. 
Brook. », / [bnoc, or bnoca, Sax.] A running water, 
leſs than a river. | | 
A tubſtitute ſhines brightly as a king, 


Empties itlelf, as doth an inland brook 


And to Cephifus brook their way purfue t 
The ſtream was troubled, but the ford they knew. 


the fea, |  Lockes 
To BROOK, v. a. [bpucan, Sax.] To bear; to en- 
dure ; to ſupport, 

Even they, which bree it worſt that men ſhould tell them 
of their duties, when they are told the ſame by a law, think very 
well and reaſonably of it, i Hooker, 
A thouſand more miſchances than this one 


than for their honeſty be accounted fools, South, 
Reſtraint thou wilt not brook 3 but think it hard, 
Your prudence is not truſted as your guard. Dryden, 


To Brook, v. . To endure ; to be content. 


not bee that the — prince Plangus was, by his choſen Tiri. 
dates, preferred before him, . Sidney. 


Bro'oxt in, n./. [becabunga, Lat.] A ſort of water 
ſpeedwell, very common in ditches, 
BROOM, „. / [ geni/ta ; bnom, Saxon.] 
1. A ſmall tree, 
Ev'n humble broom and ofiers have their uſe, | 
And (hade for theep, and food for flocks, produce. Dryden, 
ſometimes made, 
Not a mouſe 

Shall diſturb this hallow'd houſe z 

I am ſent with broom before, 

To {weep the duſt behind the door. Sbaleſpeare. 
I they came into the beſt apartment, to ſet any thing in order, 
they were ſaluted with a broom. Arbutbno, 


room. 
I have known ſheep cured of the rot, when they have not been 
far gone with it, by being put into reel. Mortimer, 


"They fell on 4 I made good my place i at length they came to 
the broemflaff with me 1 1 defied Ay ſtill the Shak are, 
From the age 
That children tread this worldly ſtage, 
Brela or poker they beſtride, 
And round the parlour love to ride. Prior. 
Sir Roger pointed at ſomething behind the door, which I found 
to bo an old % Spe&ator. 
Bro'omsTiCK. „ % The ſame as broomſtaff. | 
When 1 beheld this, 1 fighed, and ſald within myſelf, Sun RU v 
MORTAL MAN 14 a BroomaTick! 
Swift's Meditations on a Breemflick. 
Bro'omy, a4. [from broom.] Full of broom. 
It land grow motly or S, then break it up again. Afortimer, 
'The youth with {tumps began to trace 
The kennel edge, where wheels had worn the place. Sevi/t, 


Bro'rn. . % [bnos, Sax.] Liquor in which fleſh i 
19+ Ike. Fw. 7 


You may make the 4h for two days, and take the one half 


Springs make little rivulets z thoſe united, make brooks; and!“ 
thoſe coming together, make rivers, which empty themſelves into | 


Have learned me to brook this patiently, Shakeſpeare, 
How uſe doth breed a habit in a man ! 
This ſhadowy deſart, unfrequented woods, 
1 better ret than flouriſhing people towns, Shakeſpeare, 
Heav'n, the feat of bliſs, | 
Brooks not the works of violence and war, Mitten. | 


Moſt men can much rather brook their being reputed knaves, | 


He, in theſe wars, had flatly refuſed his aid ; becaufe he could | 


2. A beſom: fo called from the matter of which it is | 


EO 


P nurfe, after being ſueked dry, eats byoeb, the infant * 


fuck the brotb, almoſt unaltered. " Mido 
Bro'THEL, n. J [bordel, Fr.) A bout 
Bro'THeLHOUSE. J lewd entertainment; à bayg,, 
houſe. | | 
Perchance | 
I ſaw him enter ſuch a houſe of ſale, | | 
Videlicet, a brothel. Shakgfpears, 


Then courts of kings were held in high renown, 
Ere made the common brothels of the town: 
There virgins honoutable vows receiv'd, 
But chaſte as maids in monaſteries hv'd, 
From its old ruins brothelbouſes riſe, 
| Scenes of lewd loves and of polluted joys. 
The libertine retires to the ſtews and to the brothel; 
BROTHER. . / [ bnoðen, bnoSon, Sax. ] 
brothers, or brethren, 
1, One born of the ſame father and mother. 
Be ſad, good bret bers; 
Sorrow ſo royally in you appears, 
That I will deeply put the taſhion on. 
Whil kin their kin, brother the brotber foils, 
Like enfigns all againſt like enfigns bend. 
Theſe two are brethren, Adam, and to come 
Out of thy loins. 
Comparing two men, in reference to one common parent, it 
very eaty to form the ideas of brotbers, 
2. Any one cloſely united; aſſociate. 
We few, we happy few, we band of brothers ; 


Drjdn 
Plot 
Shakeſpean, 
Dani, 


For he to-day that ſheds his blood with me, 
Shall be my brot ber. g Shaheſpeary 
3. a one reſembling another in manner, form, c 
profeſſion. | | 


He alſo that is ſlothful in his works, is brether to him thy 
is a great waſter. 

1 will eat no meat while the world ſtandeth, left I make my 
brother to offend, _ : Corinthian, 

4. Brother is uſed, in theological language, for man in 
general, 
Bxo'THER HOOD. 3. ½ 15 brother and Hood. 
1. The ſtate or quality of being a brother. | 
his deep diſgrace of brotberbood 
Touches me deeper than you can imagine. Shakeſpeare, 
Finds brother bond in thee no ſharper ſpur? 2 — 

So it be a right to govern, whether you call it ſupreme father. 
hood, or ſupreme brother bead, will be all one, provided we knoy 
who has it. Lick, 

2. An aſſociation of men for any purpoſe ; a fraternity, 

There was a fraternity of men at arms, called the brotherhood of 
St. George, erected by parliament, conſiſting of thirteen the my 
noble and worthy vein, | Dania, 

3. A claſs of men of the ſame kind. 

He was ſometimes ſo engaged among the wheels, that no 
above half the poet appeared z at other times, he became as con- 
ſpicuous as any of the brotherhood, Addiſe, 

Bro'THERLY, adj, [from brother.] Natural; ſuch u 
becomes or beſeems a brother. 

He was à prieſt, and looked for a prleſt's reward; which wa 
our brotberly love, and the good of our fouls and bodies. Bacm, 

Though more our money than our cauſe 
Their brotherly afliſtance draws, Denban. 
They would not go before the laws, but follow them; obeying 
| their ſuperiours, and embracing one another in bretherly piety and 
| Concord, . Addiſon, 
Bro'THheRLY. adv. Aſter the manner of a brother; 
with kindneſs and affection. 
I ſpeak but brotherly of him; but ſhould I anatomise him to 
; thee as he is, I muſt bluſh and weep. Shakeſpeara 
Baouur. [participle paſſive of bring.) 
The Turks forfook the walls, and could not be broght 
again to the aſſault. | * 
The inſtances brought by our author are but ſlender proofs. 


BROW. . {. Harrer Saxon.] 

1. The arch of hair over the eye. 

"Tis now che hour which, all to reſt allow, 

| And ſleep fits heavy upon every brows 

2» The ſor chead. 

| | She could have run, and waddled about; 

For even the day before ſhe broke her broqv, 

So we ſome antique hero's ſtrength 

Learn by his launce's weight and length z n 
As theſe vaſt beams expreſs the beaſt 

5 Whoſe ſhady brows alive they dreſt. Waliz. 

3. The goneral air of the countenance. 

HR hen call them to our pretence, face to face, 

And frowning brow to brows. | . Shakeſpeare. 
Though all things foul would bear the brows of grace, 
Vet you muſt look ſtill ſo, Shader 

4. The edge of any high place. 

The earl, nothing diſmayed, came forwards that day unto a 
little village, called Stoke, and there encamped that night, upon 
the brow or hanging of a hill, Bacon. 

On the brow of the hill, beyond that city, they were ſomewhat 
perplexed by eipying the French embaflador, with the king's coach, 
and others attending him, Winton, 

Them with fire, and hoſtile arms, 
Fearleſs aſſault ;z and to the brow of heav'n | 
| Purſuing, drive them out from God and bliſs, + ins. 
To Brow. v. a. [from the noun.] To bound; to limit; 
to be at the edge of, 
Tending my flocks hard by, d' th' hilly crofty 
That brow this bottom — g Ad 
To Bro'wBEAT. v. a, [from brow and beat.] To de- 

preſs with ſevere brows, and ſtern or lo . 

It is not for a magiſtrate to frown upon, and browbaur, thoſ 
who are hearty and exact in their miniſtry; and, with a grave 
nod, to call a reſolved zeal want of prudence. South, 

What man will voluntarily expoſe himſelf to the imperiovt 
pe and ſcorns of great men ? L' Eftrange. 

Count 'Tariff endeavoured to brozubeat the plaintiff, while he was 
ſpeaking z but though he was not fo impudent as the count, he 
was every Whit as ſturdy, en. 

I will not be browleaten by the ſupercilious looks of my adver- 
ſaries. Arbuthwot and Pope. 

Bro'wnound, ad} [from brow and bownd.] Crowned 3 
having the head encircled as with a diadem. 
In that day's feats, 
He prov'd the beſt man i' th' field z and, for his meed, 
, Was brow-bound with the oak, f 
Bro'wsiCkx, adj, [from brow and f.] Dejected; 
hanging the head. | 
But yet a gracious influence from you 
May alter nature in our browſick crew. Sacklings 
BROWN. 2%. {bnun, Saxon.] The name of a colour, 
compounded of black and any other colour. 
Brown, in high Dutch, is called brawn; in the Netherlands, 
waz in French, color brunc ; in Italian, bruno. Peachams 
I like the new tire within excellently, if the hair were a litde 


. Shakeſpearte 
From whence high Ithaca o'erlooks the floods, 
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every day. ; Bacon 
Initead of light deferts and luſcious froth, 
Our author treats to-night with Spartan broth, = Soutberne, 


Brown with o'ercharging thades and pendent woods. has 


Prove, ' 


B R U 


th defolation brown, he wanders waſte, Thomſon. 
3 ILL. #. , [from brown and bill. The an- 
cilent wen the Engliſh foot; why it is called 
brown, I have not diſcovered ; but we now ſay brown 
from it. 
| * And brownbills, levied jn the city, 
| Made bills to paſs the grand committee. Hudibras. 
BON Ts H. adj. [from brown. ] Somewhat brown, 
A browniſ grey iron · ſtone, lying in thin ſtrata, is „ ae rene 
ards 
'B 2 E88. u. 10 [from brown.) A brown colour, 
vs She would confeſs the contention in her own mind, between that 
lovely, indeed moſt lovely, brownneſs of Muſidorus's face, * 
1 f mine. 92 ey. 
rene STUDY. 1. /+ [from brown and Audy.] Gloom 
meditations; ſtudy in which we direct our thoughts 
rtain point. | | 
"i he Legs then wr doze away their time in drowſi- 
neſs and brownſtudies 3 or, if briſk and active, they lay themſelves 
out wholly in making common places. : Norris. 
7 BROWSE. v. u. [brouſer, Fr.] To eat branches, 
ubs. 4 
8 And being down, is trod in the durt 
Of cattle, and Bras ſad, and ſorely hurt. 
Thy palate then did deign 
The rougheſt berry on the rudeſt hedge 1 
Yea, like the ſtag, when ſnow the paſture ſheets, 
The barks of trees thou brouſedſt, Sins Shake eure. 
7 Baows k. v. . To feed: it is uſed with the particle on. 
They have ſcared away two of my beſt ſheep z if any where 
1 have them, tis by the ſea-ſide, brow/ing on ivy. =—Shakeſpeare. 
A goat, hard preſſed, took ſanctuary in a vineyard ; ſo ſpon as 
he thought the danger over, he fell preſently a e 3-rs the 


leaves, ranges 


Spenſer. 


Could eat the tender plant, and, by degrees, 
Browſe on the ſhrubs, and crop the budding trees. Blackmore. 
The Greeks were the deſcendants of ſavages, Ignorant of agri» 
culture, and browſing on herbage, like cattle, Arbutbnot. 


Browss. v. / [from the verb.] Branches, or ſhrubs, 


fit for the food of goats, or other animals. 
The greedy lioneſs the wolf purſues, 
The wolf the kid, the wanton kid the browſe. 
On that cloud-piercing hill, | 
Plinlimmon, from afar, the traveller kens, 
Aſtoniſh'd, how the goats their ſhrubby browſe 
Gnaw pendent, Philips. 


To BRUISE. v. a. [6riſr, Fr.] To cruſh or mangle 
with the heavy blow of ſomething not edged or 
pointed ; to cruſh by any weight ; to beat into groſs 
powder ; to beat together coarſely, 

Fellows in arms, and my moſt loving friends, 
Bruis'd underneath the yoke of tyranny. Shakeſpeare. 
And fix far deeper in his head their ſtings, 
Than temporal death ſhall bruiſe the victor's heel, 


Dryden. 


Buv1ss. 3. /. [from the verb.] A hurt wich ſome- 
thing blunt and heavy. | 
One arm'd with metal, th' other with wood, 
This fit for bruiſe, and that for blood. 
| I fince have labour'd 
To bind the bruiſes of a civil war, 
And ſtop the iſſues of their waſting blood. Dryden, 


Bxv"15gworT. . / An herb; the ſame with Cou- 
FREY, 
BRUIT. ». // [3ruit, Fr.] Rumour; noiſe ; report. 


A bruit ran from one to the other, that the king was ſlain, 


Hudibras. 


Upon ſome bruits he apprehended a fear, which moved blew 6s 
ſend to Sir William Herbert to remain his friend, Hayward. 
1 am not 

One that rejoices in the common wreck, 

As common bruit doth put it. Shakeſpeare. 

»£ Bru IT. w. a. [from the noun.] To report; to 

noiſe abroad; to rumour. Neither the verb nor the 

noun are now much in uſe. 
PO His death, 
Og Vin once, took fire and heat away 

rom the beſt temper'd courage in his troops. Shakeſpeare. 

It was bruited, that I meant nothing leſs thaw ts go to go 

: 7 2 : Raleigh. 

RU MAL. adj, [brumalis, Lat.] Belonging to the winter. 

| About the &rumal ſolſtice, it hath been obſerved, even unto a 

proverb, that the ſea is calm, and the winds do ceaſe, till the young 

ones are excluded, and foriake their nefty, Broton. 

BRUN, BRAN, BROWe, Boukrn, Burn, are all de- 


rived from the Saxon, bonn, bounn, bnunna, bunna 

all ſignifying a river or brock. 1 Gibfor. 

BRUNE'TT, 4. , { brunette, French.] A woman with 
a brown complexion, 


Your fair women therefore thought of this faſhion, to Inſult Fas 
olives and the brunettes, Addiſon. | 


Buu'x10N, n. / [brugron, Fr. ] A ſort of fruit between 
a plum and a peach, Trevoux, 


DRUNT., . /. run „Dutch. : 
Shock; Wee A 


| Erona choſe rather to hide the brunt of war, than venture him. 
Sidney. 


God, who-caus'd a fountain, at thy pray'r 
From the dry ground to ſpring, thy thirſt r alley 
Milton. 


After the brunt of battle. 
tul miniſters are to ftand and endure the brunt : a common 


Faith 
may fly, when it is the duty of him that holds the ſtan- 


ſoldier 
dard to die upon the place, South, 


2. blow ; ſtroke, 
A wicked ambuſh, which lay hidden 1 
In the dloſe covert of har guiletul eyen, A 
Cranes 1 forth, did thick about me 
«0 freble t' abide the brunt ſo ſtrong. S . 
The friendly rug preſerv'd the 14. 3 


And headlong knight, from bruiſe or wound, | 
_ 3 ee a wall 
nd heavy brunt of cannon- ball. Hudibrat. 
. v. J. [brofſe, Fr. from bruſcus, Lat.] 
"62 raweons to clean any thing, by rubbing off 
* 8 or ſoil. It is generally made of briſtles ſet 
2. It is uſed for th i 
paimer e larger and ftronger pencils uſed by 
hence comes all thi 
Th inf _ ws 5 ry 1 rage - fn wh this arming all the pencils 


; 


„ Stil lin cet. 
ot de bruſb you muſt ſmear the glue well upon the joint 
I, A ru © Moxon. 


by th aſſault ; a ſhock z rough treatment; which, 


Or theirs whom he redeems. ton. 
As in old chaos heav'n with earth confus'd, 

And ſtars with rocks together cruſh'd and bruis'd, Waller. | 
They beat their breaſts with many a bruifing blow, 

Till they turn livid, and corrupt the ſnow. . Dryden. 
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Let grow thy ſinews till their knots be | 
And tempt not yet the bruſbes of the war. Shakeſpeare. | 
It could not be poſſible, that, upon ſo little a bru/b as Waller had 
ſuſtained, he could not be able to follow and di the king. 
Elſe, when we put it to the puſh, 
They had not giv'n us ſuch a 22 
To Baus. v. a. [from the noun.)] | 
1. To ſweep or rub with a bruſh, 
If he be not in love with ſame woman, there is no believing old 
ns he bruſhes his hat o' morning z what ſhould that, bode ? Shak, 
o ſtrike with quickneſs, as in bruſhing. 
The wrathful beaſt about him turned light, 
And him ſo rudely paſſing by, did bruſb 
With his long tail, that horſe and man to ground did ruſh, 


Hudibras. 


fi 
2, 


Spenſer s Fairy Queen. 
Has Somnus bruſh'd thy eyelids with his rod? Dryden. 
His fon Cupavo brufb'd the briny flood, | 
Upon his ſtern a brawny centaur ſtood. 8 Dryden. 
High o'er the billows flew the maſly load, 
And near the ſhip came thund'ring on the flood, 
It almoſt bruſb'd the helm. Pope, 
3. To paint with a bruſh. 


You have commiſſioned me to paint your ſhop, and I have done 
% beſt to bruſþ you up like your neighbours. | Pope 
4+ 2 carry away, by an act like that of bruſhing ; to 
eep. ä 
And from the boughs ruh off the evil dew, 
And heal the harms of thwarting thunder blew. Milton. 
The receptacle of waters, into Wich the mouths of all riyers 
muſt empty themſelves, ought to have ſo ſpacious a ſurface, that 
as much water may be continually bruſped off by the winds, and 
exhaled by the ſun, as, beſides what falls again, is brought into it 
by all the rivers, | Bentley. 
5. To move as the bruſh, 
A thoufand nights have bruſþ'd their balmy wings 
Over theſe eyes, Dryden. 
To BRUSH. v. t, 


1. To move with haſte: a ludicrous word, applied to men. 
Nor wept his fate, nor caſt a pitying eye, 
Dryden, 


Nor took him down, but öruſb d regardleſs by. 
The French had gather'd all their force, 
And William met them in their way; 
Yet off they brufþ'd, both foot and horſe, Prior. 
2. To fly over; to ſkim lightly. „ . 
Nor love is always of a vicious kind, 
But oft to virtuous acts inflames the mind, - 
Awakes the ſleepy vigour of the ſoul, | 
And, bruſbing o'er, adds motion to the pool. Dryden. 
Bau'snsR. . . [from bruſh.) He that uſes a bruſh. 
Sir Henry Wotton uſed to ſay, that criticks were like bruſhers of 
noblemen's cloaths. Bacon, 
Bzxu'sawood. . /. [from z ruſb and wood, I know 
not whether it may not be corrupted from 6row/e- 
4wood.] Rough, low, cloſe, ſhrubby thickers ; ſmall 
wood fit for fire, | 
It ſmokes, and then with trembling breath ſhe blows, 
Till in a cheerful blaze the flames aroſe. 
With bruſ2v0od, and with chips, the ſtrengthens theſe, 
And adds at laſt the boughs of rotten trees, Dryden. 
Brv'sny. adj. [from 6ruy/4.] Rough or ſhaggy, like a 
I ſuſpected, that it might have proceeded from ſome ſmall un- 
heeded drop of blood, wiped off by the bruſoy ſubſtance of the 
nerve, from the knife wherewith it was cut. Boyle, 
To Brvu'sT! E. wv. n. [bnapchan, Sax. ] To crackle; to 
make a ſmall noiſe, | Skinner. 
BRU“TAL. 4 [brutal, French; from brute.] 
1. That which belongs to a brute; that which we have 
in common with brutes. 
There is no oppoſing brutal force to the ſtratageme of human 


reaſon, a L' Eſtrange. 
2, Savage; cruel ; inhuman. 

The brutal bus' neſs of the war b 

Is manag'd by thy dreadful ſervants care. Dryden. 


Bzau"TaLliTY. 2. /. [brutalitf, Fr.] Savageneſs ; 
churliſhneſs ; inhumanity, | 
Courage, in an ill-bred man, has the air, and eſcapes not the 
opinion, of brutality, 
To Bxu'TALIZE., v. u. [brutalijer, Fr.] To grow bru- 
tal or ſavage. | ; 

Upon being carried to the Cape of Good Hope, he, mixed, in a 
kind of tranſport, with his countrymen, brutalized with them in 
their habit and manners, and would never again return to his fo- 
reign acquaintance, | Addiſon. 

To Bxv'TALlizE. v. a. To make brutal or ſavage. 
BRV “TALLY. adv. [from brutal.) Churliſhly ; 1nhu- 
manly ; cruelly, 

Mrs. Bull aimed a knife at John, though John threw a bottle 
at her head, very brutally indeed. Arbuthnot, 

BRUTE. adj, [6rutus, Latin, ] | 
1. Senſeleſs ; unconſcious. | 

Nor yet are we ſv low and baſe as their atheiſm would depreſs 
us; not walking ſtatues of clay, not the ſons of brute earth, whoſe 
final inheritance is death and corruption. Bentley. 

2. Savage; irrational; ferine. 
Even brute animals make uſe of this artificial way of making di- 
vers motions, to have ſeveral fignifications to call, warn, chide, che- 
riſh, threaten. Holder, 
In the promulgation of the Moſaick law, if ſo much as a brute 
beaſt touched the mountain, it was to be ſtruck through with 
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a dart. | South, 
3. Beſtial ; in common with beaſts, 
| Then to ſubdue, and quell, through all the earth, 
Brute violence, and proud tyrannick pow'r. Milton, 
4. Rough; ferocious ; uncivilized. 
| The +rute philoſopher, who ne er has prov'd 
The joy of loving, or of being lov'd. Pope, 


BruTs. *. / [from the adjective.] An irrational 
creature; a creature without reaſon ; a ſavage. 
What may this mean ? Language of man pronounc'd 
By tongue of brute, and human ſenſe exprels'd! Milton. 

To thoſe three preſent impulſes, of ſenſe, memory, and inſtinct, 
moſt, if not all, the ſagacities of brutes may be reduced. Hale, 

Brutes may be conſidered as either aerial, terreſtrial, aquatick, or 
amphibious. I call thoſe aerial which have wings, wherewith they 
can ſupport themſelves in the air; terreſtrial are thoſe, whoſe only 
place of reſt is upon the earth; aquatick are thoſe, whoſe conſtant! 


17. Bav'rirx. v. 6 [from brute. 


Loc le. 1 


|2- To run with a gentle noiſe. 
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To make a man a- 
brute. ; N 
O thou fallacious woman! am I then brutifed? Ay; I feel it 
here; I ſprout, I bud, I am ripe horn mad. Congrowee 
Buv'risn. adj. [from brate. ] 


1. Beſtial; reſembling a beaſt. 


Oſiris, Iſis, Orus, and their train, 
With monſtrous ſhapes and ſorceries abus'd 
Fanatick Egypt, and her prieſts, to ſeek. - 
Their wand'ring gods diſguis'd in brutiſh forms. 
2. Having the qualities of 
ferocious. Y | 
Brutes, and brutiſh men, are commonly more able to bear 
than others, „ | 
3. Groſs ; carnal. 6&2 
For thou thyſelf haſt been aibertine, | 
As ſenſual as the brutifh fting itſelf, Sha e. 
After he has ſlept himſelf into ſome uſe of himſelf, by much ade 
he ſtaggers to his table again, and there acts over the tame brutifh 
ſcene, | "7 South. 
4. 1 * — ; untaught ; uncivilized. 
hey were not ſo brutiſÞ, that they could be ignorant to call 
upon the name of God, Hooker. 
Brvu"TIS$HLY. adv. [from brutifh.) In the manner of 
a brute ; ſavagely ; irrationally ; groſsly. | 
I am not fo diffident of myſelf, as brutiſbly to ſubmit to any 
man's dictates. . i King Charles. 
For a man to found a confident practice upon a diſpytable prin- 
ciple, is bruti/bly to outrun bis reaſon, Wh . enth, 
BRU“TIsHNESS. 2. . [from brutiſh.) Brutality ; ſa- 


Milton. 
a brute z rough; ſavage ; 


pain 
Grew. 


vageneſs, 
All other courage, beſides that, is not true valour, but bruti/ſh- 
neſs, | Spratt. 
Bx VON v. 1. . [bryonia, Latin.) A 12 ˖ 
Bus. . J. [a cant word.] Strong malt liquour. 
Or if it be his fate to meet | 
With folks who have more wealth than wit, 
He loves cheap port, and double bub, 
And ſettles in the humdrum club, Price. 


BU'BBLE. . / [bobbel, Dutch.) 
1. A ſmall bladder of water; a film of water filled 
with wind, | 
Bubbles are in the form of a hemiſphere z air within, and a lit- 
tle ſkin of water without: and it ſeemeth fornewhat trange, that 
the air ſhould riſe ſo ſwiftly, while it is in the water, and when it 
cometh to the top, ſhould be ſtayed by ſo weak a cover as that of 
the bubble is, Bacon. 
The colours of bubbles, with which children play, are various, 
and change their ſituation variouſly, without any reſpe& to con- 
fine or ſhadow, | Newton. 


2. Any thing which wants ſolidity and firmneſs ; any 
thing that is more ſpecious than real, 

'The earl of Lincoln was induced to participate, not lightly upon 
the ſtrength of the proceedings there, which was but a bubble, but 
upon letters from the lady Margaret. Bacon, 

Then a ſoldier, 
Seeking the bubble reputation, 
Even in the cannon's mouth. | 
War, he ſung, is toil and trouble, 
Honour but an empty bubble, 
Fighting ſtill, and {till deſtroying. 
3. A cheat; a falſe ſhow, 
The nation then too late will find, 
Directors promiſes but wind, | 
South-ſea at beſt a mighty bubble, 
4. The 2 cheated. 
eaſe, deareſt mother, ceaſe to chide z 
Gany 's a cheat, and I'm a bubble; 
Yet why this great exceſs of trouble ? Prior. 

He has been my bubble theſe twenty years, and, to my certain 
knowledge, underitands no more of his own affairs, than a child in 
ſwaddling clothes. Arbutbnot. 

To Bu'BBLE. v. . [from the noun.] 
1. To riſe in bubbles. 
Alas ! a crimſon river of warm blood, 
Like to a bubbling fountain Rirr'd with wind, 
Doth riſe and fall. | 
Adder's fork, and blindworm's ſting, 
Lizard's leg, and owlet's wing : 
For a charm of pow'rful troub.e, 
Like a hellbroth boil and bubble, Shakeſpeare. 
Still ble on, and pour forth blood and tears. rydens 

The fame ſpring ſuffers at ſome times a very manifeſt remiſſion 
of its heat; at others, as manifeſt an increaſe of it; yea, ſome- 
times to that exceſs, as to make it boil and bubble with extreme 
heat, | Wodward. 


Shakeſpeare. = 


Dryden. 


| Sift, 


Shakeſpeare. 


For thee the bubbling ſprings were to mourn, 


And whiſpering pines made vows for thy return. Dryden. 
Not bubbling fountains to the thirſty ſwain, 

Not ſhow'rs to larks, or ſunſhine to the bee, 

Are half ſo charming as thy ſight to me. Pope. 


To Bu'gBLE. v. 4. To cheat: a cant word, 
He tells me, with great paſſion, that ſhe has bubbled him out of 
his youth; and has drilled him on to five and fifty, Addiſon. 
Charles Mather could not bubb/e a young beau better with a toy. 


An butbnet. 
Bu'BBLER. 2. /. (from bubble.) A cheat. 

What words can ſuffice to expreſs, how infinitely I eſteem you, 
above all the great ones in this part of the world; above all che 
Jews, jobbers, and bubblers ! | Digby to Pope, 

Bu'szy. »./. A woman's breaſt, 
Foh ! ſay they, to ſee a handſome, briſk, genteel, young fellow, 
ſo much governed by a doating old woman; why don't you go and 
» ſuck the bubby P | Arbuthnot. 
Bu'Bo. 1. % [Lat. from g, the groin.] That part 
of the groin from the bending of the thigh to the 
ſcrotum; and therefore all tumours in'that part are 
called buboes. a Quincy. 

I ſuppurated it after the manner of a bubo, opened it, and endea- 
voured deterſion. Wiſeman, 

Buzonoce'Ls. »./. [Lat. from B64», the groin, and 
udn, A rupture.] A particular kind of rupture, when 
the inteſtines break down into the groin, Quincy. 

When the inteſtine, or omentum, falls through the rings of the 
abdominal muſcles into the groin, it is called bernia inguinalis, or if 
into the ſcrotum, ſcrotalis : theſe two, though the firſt only is pro- 
perly ſo called, are known by the name of bubonecelc, Sharp. 

Bu"yuUKLs. 2. / A red pimple. | 


abode is upon the water. Locke, 
Heav'n from all creatures hides the book of fate, 
All but the page preſcrib'd, this preſent ſtate ; 
From brutes what men, from men what ſpirits know; 
Or who could ſuffer being here below? Pape. 


To BRU E. v. a, [written ill for bruit.) To report. 
This, once bruted through the army, filled them all with heavi- | 
neſs. Knoles. | 
Bru"TEnEss. 1. . [from brute.) Brutality : a word 
not now uſed, | | 
Thou dotard vile, 


{ 


© ſame metaphor, we call a /cauring. 


That with thy bruterc/s ſhend'ſt thy comely age. Spenſer. 


His face is all bubukles, and whelks, and knobs, and flames of 
2 Shakeſpeare, 

Bucani'ers. . /. A cant word for the privateers, or 
pirates of America. | 
BuCcBLLA'T1ON. 2. / [buccella, a mouthful, Lat.) 
In ſome chymical authors, ſignifies a dividing into 
large pieces. arrts. 


BUCK. . / [bauche, Germ. ſuds, or lye.] 


| 1. The 1 in which clothes are waſhed. 


Buck ! 1 would I could waſh myſelf of the {uck : I warrant you, 
buck, and of the ſeaſon too it ſhall appear, Shakeſpeare. 


2. The 


2. The clothes waſhed in the liquor. | 
Of late, not able to travel with her turred pack, ſhe waſhes bucks 


her at home, Shakeſpeare. 
BUCK, . 0 bauch, Welſh ; Bock, Dutch; bour, Fr.] 
'The male of the fallow deer ; the male of rabbits, 


and other animals, 
| Bucks, goats, and the like, are ſaid to be tripping or ſallant, that 
4% going or leaping. Peachams 
To Buck, v. a, [from the noun.} To waſh clothes, 
Here is a baſket z he may creep in here, and throw foul linen 
oY him, as if it were going to bucking 
W 


Shakeſpeare. 
Buck, v. #, [from the noun.] To copulate as 
bucks and does. 
"The chief time of ſetting traps, is in thelr bucking time. 
Mortimer, 
Bu"cknasKEtmr. . / The baſket in which clothes are 
carried to the waſh, 
They conveyed me into a buckbaſtetz rammed me in with foul 
Mhirts, foul Rockings, and greaſy napkins, Shakeſpeare. 
By"cxn#AN, u. J. [bockſboonen, Dutch.) A plant; a fort 
of tre foil. 
The bitter nauſeous plants, as centaury, buckbans, gentian, of 
which tea may be made, or wines by infuſion, Flyer, 
Bu"cxur. . / [baquet, French. ] 


1. The veſſel in which water is drawn out of a well, 
Now Is this golden crown like a deep well, 
That owes two buckets, filling one another; 
The eniptler ever dancing in the air, 
The other down unſeen, and full of water, Shaleſpeare. 
Is the ſea ever likely to be evaporated by the ſun, or to be emp- 
fled with buckers : Bentley. 
2. The veſſels in which water is carried, particularly to 
quench a fire, 
Now ſtreets grow throng'd, and, buſy as by day, 
Some run for buckets to the hallow'd quire ; 
dame cut the pipes, and ſome the engines play 
And ſome, more bold, mount ladders to the fire, 
The porringers, that In a row 
Hung high, and made a glitt'ring ſhow, 
'To a let noble ſubſtance chang'd, | 
Were now but leathern buchets rang'd, Swift, 
BUCKLE, . { [ bavcel, Welſh, and the ſame in the 
Armorick ; boucle, French.] 
1. A link of metal, with a tongue or catch, made to 
faſten one thing to another, | 
Fair lined flippers for the cold, 
With buckles of the pureſt gold, Sbalbeſpeare. 
The chlamys was a fort of ſhort cloak tied with a bee, com- 
monly to the right ſhoulder, _ Arluthnet, 
'Three feal-rings 3 which after, melted down, 
| Form'd a vaſt buckle for his widow's gown. Pope, 
2, The ſtate of the hair criſped and curled, by being 
kept long in the ſame ſtate, 
The greateſt beau was drefled in a flaxen periwigy the wearer of 
It goes in hls own halr at home, and lets his wig lie in %%% for 
a whole half year, Spettators 
That live-long wig, which Gorgon's ſelf might own, 
| Eternal & takes ln Parlan ſtone. 
FJ. hct. va, [from the noun. ] 
1. Jo falten with a buckle, | 
Like ſaphige, pearl, in rich embroidery, 
Huch below falr knighthood's bending knee, Shakeſpeare, 
France, whoſe armour confcience buct/ed ons ; 


Dryden, 


P e. 


Whom zeal and charity brought to the field, S$hateſpeare, 
Thus ever, when %%% on my helmet, F 
"Thy fears afflict thee, _ Pliilips. 


When you carry your maſter's riding coat, wrap your own in it, 
and Auch them vp cloſe with a trap. Set. 
2. lo prepare to do any thing : the metaphor is taken 
from buckling on the armour, 
he Saracen, this hearing, roſe amain, 
Ani catching up in hafte hls three ſquare ſhield, 
And thining b. aud on him buet/ed to the field, Sperſcr, 
J. 1 join in battle, 

"The lord Gray, captaln of the men at arms, was forbidden to 
charge, until the foot of the avantguard were buckled with them in 
fronts Hayward, 

4. Lo confine, | | 
How brief the Ne of man 
Runs his erring pilgrimage ! 
That the tretehing of n than 
Mus in Mis lum of age. 
eulen. 4. (eden, Germ.] 
1. To bend ; to bow. 
| The wretch, whoſe fever-weaken'd joints, 
Like trengthlets Winger, Cee % under te, 
Inpatient of hn fits breaks like a tire 
| Out of his Keeper's arms, Shateſpeares 
2. To buckle ts, To apply to; to attend. See the ac- 
tive, 24 ſenſe. 
Now a covetons old crafty knaves 

At d#ad of night, ſhall rale his fon, and er, 

"Turn out, you rogue! how like a beatt you lle! 

Ci, A. dir fo 8 Dryden, 
"This is ts be done in children, by trying them, when they are 

by lastet whbenty of by avocation bent another way, and endea- 
vouring ta make them bus te to the thing propoled. I. oc be. 


Shalfpeare, 


4. Yo buckle nvith, Yo engage with z to encounter; to 


join in a _clole fight, like men locked or buckled to- 
gether, | 
For fingle combat, thay ſhalt buckle with mo. Shateſpeare, 
Yet chou, they (ay, for marriage doit provide z 
Is this an age tu dc with a bride ? Dryden, 
BUCKLER. „% IC es,, Well ; bonclier, Fr.] A 
ſhield ; a defenſive weapon buckled on the arm, 
He took my army, and while 1 torc'd my way 
Though troops of foes, Which did ous patlage ay 
My Ms. the ver my aged tather vat, 
Noll tighting, AL defending, 45 1 paſt; Dryden, 
"This medal compliments the emperor as the Romans ald dieta- 
Wor Fabive, when they called him the Cee at Rothe At. 
To Bu'CKi,kn. ve. [from the noun.] Lo ſupport ; 
to defend, | | 
Fear got, feet weneh, they ſhall not touch thee, Kate; 


I'll ee thee againt a ile, Statrſpoare, 
an Qutbid, that did ever fence the right, 
Naw $4 M4y Falthood with 4 pedigree ? SH. 


Rv CK1EA TROAN, „. % OChrilt's thorn. 
BY CXMAST. » 
tree 


duet aM. „ . . Fr.] A fort of drong 
d 


linen cloth, Menue 
ltaymakers. 
| have peppered two of ther two, Laws Tere, 1 have paid, two 
Gags in W bag Pit | Ne. 
neee, The (ame with awild ger lied. 
Bueno PLANYTAILN, #. „ een, Lat, from 
the hu in ot the _ A plant. M. lev. 
Bu CR THOAN, 4 A eee, Lat, (yppoſcd to be to 
« 


with yum, uſed by taylors and 


The fruit or malt of the beech 


BUF 


a purging berry. 


Bu*ckwuHtaT. n. 


gem. | 
| Be as thou was wont to be, 
See as thou waſt wont to ſee : 
Dian's bud o'er Cupid's flower 
Hath ſuch force and bleſſed power. 
Writers ſay, as the moſt forward bud 
Is eaten by the canker ere it blow, _ 
Even (6 by love the young and tender wit 
Is turn'd to folly, blaſting in the bud, 


depoſit an egg in the hole, 
cauſeth a ſwelling in the leaf, and cloſeth the orifice, 


To Bub. v. u. [from the noun.] 
1. To put forth young ſhoots, or gems. 

Bud forth as a roſe growing by the brook of the field, 
2. To riſe as a gem from the ſtalk, 


budded out. 
Heav'n gave him all at once, then ſnatch'd away, 
Ere mortals all his beauties could ſurvey : 

Juſt like that flower that buds and withers In a day, 
Tho! lab'ring yokes on their own necks they fear'd, 


quickly 


3. To be in the bloom, or growing, 
Young budding virgin, fair and treſh and ſweet, 
Whither away, or where is thy abode? : 
To Buy. v. 4. To inoculate ; to graff by inſerting a 


bud into the rind of another tree. 
peach ſtacle. 


the place: a low word. 
All your priſoners are 
In the lime grove, which weathertends your cell, 
"They cannot budge till your releaſe, 


The mouſe neter ſhunn'd the cat, as they did budge 


formal, | 
O fooliſhneſs of men] that lend their ears 
To thole budge doctors of the ſtolek fur. 


{tirs from his place. 
Let the füt budger die the other's flave, 


2. It is uſed for a ſtore, or Hoc. 


whole budget of inventions failed him, 


Burr. 1 / [from buffalo.) 


accoutrements, ; 
A ropy chain of rheums, a viſage rough, 
Deform'd, unteatur'd, and a ſkin of buff. 


pared after the ſame manner as that of the buffalo. 


cannot eaſily pierce it. 
A fiend, a fairy, pitileſs and rough, 
A wolf, nay worle, a fellow all in buf 


not in uſe. 
There was a ſhock, 
To have buff'd out the blood 
From aught but a black, 


BUFFALO. ./. [Ital.] A kind of wild ox. 


Become the unworthy browſe 
Of bufſalcer, (alt goats, and hungry cows. 


Bu'rrtr. . /. 
a box on the car. | 


Go, baffted coward, leſt 1 run upon thee, 


Burrr'r., . 


room of entertainment. 
"The rich 4» well-colour'd ſerpents grace, 
And gaping 'Lritons ſpew to waſh your face. 


the hand z to box ; to beat. 


any madneſe, 1 ever yet beheld, ſcewed but tamenets. 


Inftantly 1 plung'd inte the fea, 
And b»feting the billows to her reſcue 
Redeem'd her life with halt the lofs of mine, 
To Bu'ryrkr, wn To play a boxing-match, 
If 1 might % tor my love, 1 could lay on like a butcher, 


called from bucc, Sax. the belly.] A tree that bears 
h [buckweitz, Germ. Jeb. 


Lat.] A plant. ler. | 
Buco LI. adj, [Ben, from Bouren@-, à COW- 
herd, ] Paſtoral, 


BUD. . / [houton, Fr.) The firſt ſhoot of a plant; a 


Shateſpcare, 


g Shalgſtrare. 


Loſing his verdure even in the prime. 
When you the flow'rs for Chloe twine, 
Why do you to her garland . 
The meaneſt bud that falls from mine? Prler. 


Inſects wound the tender buds, with a long hollow trunk, and 
with a ſharp corroding liquour, that 
Bentley. 

Feel, 


'There the fruit, that was to be gathered from ſuch a conflux, 
Clarendon; 


D ryden. 


And felt for budding horns on their ſmooth toreheads rear'd. 
Dryden's Silenus. 


Shaheſpeare. 


Of apricocks, the largeſt is much improved by budding upon a 


Temple, 


To BUDGE. v. . [houger, Fr.] To ſtir; to move off 


Shaheſpeare. 


From raſcals worſe than they. | Shakeſpeare. 
| 1 thought th' hadft ſcorn'd to budge 
For fear, Hudibras. 


BU DGT. adj, [of uncertain etymology.) Surly; ſtiff; 


: | Milton. 
BunGr. . / "The drefled ſkin or fur of lambs. Did. 
Bu"vGrR, . / [from the verb.] One that moves or 


And the gods doom him after. | Shakeſpeare. 
Bu'oGkr, v. /. [bogette, French. ] 
1. A bag, ſuch as may be eaſily carried, 
If tinkers may have leave to live, 
And bear the ſowſkin budget; 
Then my account 1 well may give, 
And in the ſtocks avouch it, Shakeſpeare. 
Sir Robert Clifford, in whoſe boſom, or budget, moſt of Perkin's 
ſecrety were laid up, was come into England, Bacon, 
5 His budpet with corruptions cramm'd, 
The contributions of the damn'd, Sqoift, 


It was nature, in fine, that brought off the cat, when the fox's 
L' Eftrange. 


1. A ſort of leather prepared from the ſkin of the buf- 
faloz uſed for waiſt belts, pouches, and military 


| | Dryden. 
2, The ſkins of elks and oxen dreſſed in oil, and pre- 


3- A military coat made of thick leather, fo that a blow 


Shateſpeare, 
To BUFF, v. a. [e, Fr.] To ſtrike: it is a word 


Ben Jonſon, 


Dryden. 
[ buffets, Ital.] A blow with the fiſt; 


O, 1 could divide myſelf, and go to buffers, for moving ſuch a 


dich of (Kimmed milk with fo honourable an action. Shuxgſpeares 
A man that fortune's bufſers and revards 
Has ta'en with equal thanks. Shaheſpeare, 


And with one buffet lay thy AruQture low, Mitten. 
Round his hollow temples, and his cars, 
His buckler beats z the tun of Neptune, ftunn'd 
With theſe repeated buffets, quits the ground, D. yden, 


f [bufſette, Fr.] A kind of cupboard ; 
or ſet of ſhelves, where plate is ſet out to ſhew, in a 


; Pepe. 
To Bulrrtr. v. a. [from the noun.} To ſtrike with 


Why, woman, your huſband is in his old lunes again; he fo 
byffets himfelt on the forehead, crying, Peer out, peer out! that 


Shah: . 

Our cars are cudgell'd ; not a word of his * 

But bees better than a fit of France, Shateſpeare, 
"The torrent roar'd, and we did buffet it 

With luſty finews z throwing it aſide, Shateſpeare, 


Orxvay, 


; Shakipeare's Henry V. 

Burri. „ /. [from Buffer.) A — one that 
buffets, 

ry , $ \ php , [benffle, Fr.] The _ with 4 ue; 


BUI 


To Bu'rrLs, v. , [from the noun.] To puzzle, ſo 
be at a loſs. | : | 
This was the utter ruin of that poor, angry, byMing, well mes, 
Ing mortal, Piſtorides, who lies equally 2 — 
parties. 


Bu"FFLEHEADED, adj. [from Guffle and * 
man with a large head, like a buffalo; dull; ſtupid; 
fooliſh. E 

BUFFO ON. 2. — French.] : 

1. A man whoſe profeſſion is to make ſport, 
and antick poſtures; a N a 

No prince would think himſelf greatly honoured, to haye his 
8 canvaſſed on a publick ſtage, and become the ſport qi 
2. 


W alt, 


by low jef 


vont. 

1 man that praQiſes indecent raillery. 

It is the nature of drolls and buffoons, to be infolent to tha 
that will bear it, and Naviſh to others. W 

The bold bufſeor, whene'er they tread the green, 
Their motion mimicks, but with jeſt obſcene, 
BVUrTOCONERY. . / [from buffoen.] 
1. The practice or art of a buffoon. 

Courage, In an ill-bred man, has the alr, and eſcapes not th, 
opinion, of brutality ; learning becomes pedantry, and wit buf. 
t* onerys * 9 1 o 5 Locke, 

2. Low jeſts ; ridiculous pranks ; ſcurrile mirth. D/. 
den pres the accent, improperly, on the firſt ſyllabſe. 

Where publick miniſters encourage buffoonery, it is no wonder if 
buftoons ſet up for publick miniſters, "Eftrony, 

And whilſt it laſts, let buffconery ſucceed, 
To make us laugh y for never was more need. Dryden, 
BUG. . /. A ſtinking inſe& bred in old houſehal 
ſtuff. In the following paſſage; wings are err. 
neouſly aſcribed to it. 
Yet let me flap this bug with gilded wings, | 
This painted child of dirt, which Rinks and tings, Py, 
Bud. 1. J. [It is derived by ſome from big, by 
Bu"onrar. others from pug ; bugs in Welſh, ha 
the ſame meaning.] A frightful object; a walkin 
ſpectre, imagined to be ſeen : generally now uſed foe 
a falſe terrour to frighten babes. 
Each trembling leaf and whiſtling wind they hear, 
As ghaſtly byg their hair on end does rear, 
Yet both do Frive their fearfulneſs to feign, Fairy Qu, 
Sir, ſpare your threats ; 
The bug which you would fright me with, I ſeele. Sbakſþ, 
aſt not ſlept to-night? would he not, naughty man, lech 
ſleep ? a bugbear take him. are, 

We have a horrour for uncouth monſters ; but, upon experience, 
all theſe bugs grow familiar and eaſy to us. "Eftrany, 

Such bugbear thoughts, once got into the tender minds of chil. 
dren, fink deep, ſo as not euſily, if ever, to be got out again. Lack, 
: To the world, no bgbear is fo great, 

As want of figure, and a ſmall eſtate, Pa. 


Bu"ccings9. . / [from buggy.) The ſtate of being 


infected with bugs. | 
BUY. adj. [from bug.) Abounding with bugs, 
Bu GLE, t u. J. [from buxen, Sax. to bend, 
Bu'GLEHORN. F Skinner ; from bucula, Lat. a heifer 
2 from nge, the bonaſus, Lye.] A huntigg 
Orn. | . 
Then took that ſquire an horny bug/e ſmall, 
Which hung adown his ſide in twiſted gold, 
And taſlels gay. 0 Fairy Que 
: I will have a recheate winded in my forehead, or hang my digt 
in an inviſible baldrick. Shakeſpear, 
He gave his bug/e horn a blaſt, 


arg, 


Cart, 


„ That through the woodland echo'd far and wide. — Tick, 

Bu'GLs. . / A ſhining bead of black glaſs. 

Bugle bracelets, necklace amber, | 
Perfum'd for a lady's chamber, Shakeſprrt 
"Tis not your inky brows, your black filk hair, 
Your buglc eye balls, nor your cheek of cream, 9 Ss 

. That can entame my fpirits to your worſhip, = Shakeſpean, 
Bu'cus. 1. /½ [from bugula, Lat.) A plant. Mill, 
Bu'GLE. . /. A ſort of wild ox. Phillips's W. of Words 
Bu'oross. 1. J. [from bugleſſum, — The herb oi. 


tongue. | | 
To BUILD. v. a. preter. I built, I have built. [bi 
den, Dutch, ] 


1. Toraiſe from the ground; to make a fabrick, oru 
edifice. 


Thou ſhalt not build an houſe unto my name. Chronicts 
When uſurers tell their gold in the field, 
And whores and bawds do churches build. Shakeſpeas 


2. To raiſe in any laboured form. 
When the head-dreſs was hilt up in a couple of cones and fpirth 
which ſtood fo exceſſively high on the fide of the head, that 200 
man, who was but a pigmy without her head-dreſs, appeared likes 
Coloſſus upon putting it on, Spells 
3. To raiſe any thing on a ſupport or foundation. 
Love dt on beauty, ſoon as beauty, dies; 
Chooſe this face, chang'd by no deformities. Done 
1 would endeavour to deſtroy thoſe curious, but groundleſs ue 
tures, that men have built up of opinions alone. by 
To Build. v. . 


1. Jo play the architect. 
f To build, to plant, whatever you intend, 
To rear the column, or the arch to bend. 
2. To depend on; to reſt on. 


of a man's authority, we here underſtand the force w ich W 
word hath for the atfurance of another's mind, that builde E. 
ty 47 

Some bid rather upon the abuſing of others, and putting mch 
upon them, than upon ſoundneſs of their own proceedings. 74 

Even thoſe who had not taſted of your favours, yet built ſo mud 
on the fame of your beneficence, that they bemoaned the luis 
their expectations. Dry 

This is certainly a much ſurer way, than to build on the inte 
pretations of an author, who does not conſider how the ancien 
uſed to think, Addy 


Buit,veR, . J. from build.) He that builds; “ 
architect. 


But fore aceounting oft makes buj/dert milfs | 

They found, they felt, they had no leaſe of bliſs. 87 

When they, which had ſeen the beauty of the firſt temple bu“ 

by Solomon, beheld how far ic excelled the ſecond, which had 05 

builders bt like abilities, the tears of their grieved eyes the prop 

endeavoured, With comtorts, to wipe away. Has 
Mark'4d out for ſuch an uſe, as if twere meant 

* invite the builder, and his choice prevent. Denton 

| Her wings with lengthen'd honour let her ſpread, | 

5 Aud, by her greatneſs, ſhew her bxi/dey's fame» 1 " 

Buri oping, wy, [from build.) A fabrick ; an edifct 
Thy ſumptuous buildings, and thy wife's attire, 

Have coſt a mals of publick treaſury. Shell 

View not this ſpire by meaſure giv'n 

To buildings rais'd by common hands: 

That fabrick riſes high as heav'n, * 

Whole baſis on devotion ſtands. Be 


1 


Among the great variety of ancient colns which I ſaw at 4 — 


could not bu 


nes or ſtatues that are ſtill extant. iſons 
re 4 1. J (from. build. | | 
The form; the ſtrufture. | 
" As is the built, ſo different is the fight z | 
'Their mountain ſhot is on our ſails deſign'd 3 
Peep in their hulls our deadly bullets light, 
And through the yielding planks a paſſage find. Dryden. 
$365 of building. | . py 
2. js greg hardly any country, which has fo little ſhipping as Ire- 
land ; the reaſon muſt be, the ſcarcity of timber W 
l ; 4 t. 
BULL. „. V [from bulbus, Lat.] A round body, or 


ul ly autumnal tulips, and bulbs, if you will re- | 
Take uy Your ene As Evens Kalendar. 
fder the bulb, or ball of the. eye, the exteriour mem- 
is made thick, tough, or ſtrong, that it is a 


Ray. | 
The ſame with | 
| Di. 
Bui'Bovs. adj. [from bulb.] Containing bulbs z con- 


move them. 

It we con 
brane, or coat thereof, u te 
very hard matter to make a rupture in it. 


BulBA'CEOUS. adj. [ balbaceus, Lat.] 
bulbous. 


ſiſting of bulbs 3 having round or roundiſh knobs 
There are of roots, bulbous 
And 1 take it, in the 6ulbous, 
ſun. 
Set up your traps for 


roots. 


to make the bottle, bend inward, or come again cloſe 
| Ray on the 


bilze was the lower part of the ſhi 

out; from biltz, Sax. a bladder. 
1. To take in water; to founder. 

Thrice round the ſhip was toſt, 

Then bg 'd at once, and in the deep was loſt. 

2. To jut out. | 

The fide, or part of t. | 

from its bottom or foundation, is faid 


foundation. Of Ty 7 
/ LSM » 


p 


BuLi ux. *. . 
hunger.] An enormous appetite, 
fainting, and coldneſs of the extremitles. 


of a 3 Enna 
1. Magnitude of material ſubſtancg; maſs. 


not ſo great of bulk indeed, but of a more- nimble motion, 
more ſerviceable. | 


The Spaniards and Portugueſe have ſhi 


battle, 


ife. 
2. Size; quantity. 
Things, or objecten cannot enter into the mind as they ſubſi 


fon z but they are taken in by their ideas. 
3. The groſs; the majority; the main maſs, 


Thoſe very points, in which theſe wiſe men diſagreed from 
bulk of the 


doctrines of our nature. Addiſon's Freebolder. 

Change in property, through the bu/k of a nation, makes flow 
marches, and its due r always attends it. Swift, | 
The bulk of the debt muſt be leſſened gradually, Sevift, | 

4. Main fabric. 
He rais'd a ſigh ſo piteous and profound, 

That it did ſeem to ſhatter all his bu/k, | 

And end his being. Shakeſpeare, 


5. The main part of 
is to open the cargo. 


Burk. #./; [fromibielcke, Dan. a beam.) A part of | 


a building jutting out, 
Here ſtand behind this bu/k, Straight will he come: 
Wear thy good rapier bare, and put it home. 


rope to the company, 


with boards, 


whereby one part is divided 
other. | 


from 


or ſize. 


Wheat, or any other grain, cannot ſerve inſtead of money, | 


becauſe of its bu/kineſs, and change of its quantity. 


roots, fibrous roots, and hirſute roots. 
the ſap haſteneth moſt to the air and 
oh your tote 
vermin, eſpecially: amongſt your nu | 

EO ANTE Evelyn's Kalendar. 
Their leaves, after they are ſwelled out, like a * e | 
| Creation. 
'T, Bulk. v. tn. [It was originally written bilge : | 
, Where it ſwelled| 


Dryden. 


f the ſide of a wall, or any timber that bulge 
to batter, or hang over the 

Moons Mechanital Exerciſes. 
from Bz;, an ox, and NH, 
attended with 
| Dia.|. 
BULK. . / [bulcke, Dutch, the breaſt, or largeſt part] 


Again thele forces there were prepared near one hundred ſhips; | 


Bacon's War with Spain. 
ps of great balk but fitter 
for the merchant than the man of war, for burden than for 


Raleigh. 
Though an animal arrives at its full growth at a certain age, 


erhaps it never comes te its full alk till the laſt period of 
f © Arbuthnot. 


themſelves, and by their own natural bu/k paſs into the ag 09 
South, 


ple, are points in which they agreed with the received 


a ſhip's cargo 3 as, to break bulk, | 


Shakeſpeare. 
The keeper coming up, found Jack with no life in him; he 


took down the body, and laid it on a bu/k, and brought out the | 
d Arbuthnor's Hiſtory of J. Bull. | 
BuLKnran. . / A partition made acroſs a ſhip, | 


- Harris. 
Bu“lkix ESS. #. from bulky.) Greatneſs of ſtature, | 


. 


” 


f 


j 
{ 


cw 


and 


ſt in 


the | 


N 


An- 


* N 


Locte. 
Bulk. adj, [from _—_— Of great ſize or ſtature. 
Latreus, the bie of the double race, 
Whom the ſpoil'd arms of ſlain Haleſus grace. Dryden. | 


Huge Telephus, a formidable page, 
Cries vengeance ; and Oreſtes' bulky rage, 
Unſatisfy'd with margins cloſely writ, 
Foams o'er the covers. 


encmy's ſhi 
ad vantage. 


BULL. „ / [bulle, Dutch. ] 


2 The male of black cattle ; the male to a cow. 
ſuch kin as the pariſh heifers are to the town bull. 
+ Bulls are more criſp upon the forehead than cowse 
Beſt age to go to bull, or calve, we hold, 
Begins at four, and ends at ten years old, 
2. In the ſcrip 


and violent. 


4+ A letter publiſhed by the po 
A bull is letters called apoſtolick 
with a leaden ſeal, and containing i 
1 maſiiments of the pope or biſhop of Rome. 


There was another fort of be th 4 
$ ano 
called Jug; er fort of ornament wore by the young nobi 


necks like diamond croſſes, 


hung to the diplomas of the 


emperors and 3, from 
the name of bulls, e e rs 


whence 


court of Rome was in the point of abuſes. 
5. A blunder; a contradiction. 


I confeſy it ie what the Engliſh call 
_ though the ſenſe be manifeſt * . 


Burt, in compoſiti 
þ 38 polition, 
any thing, as bull. 


much reference to its original ſignification, 


; | Dryden. 
The manner of ſea engagements, which was to bore and tink the 


ps with the roſtra, gave bulty and high ſhips'a great 
Arbuthnot. 


ntlewoman, Sir, and a kinſwoman of my maſter's. —Even 


Shakeſpeare. 


acon. 


May. 
tural ſenſe, an enemy powerful, flerce, 


Many bulls have compaſſed me: ſtrong bulls of Baſhan have beſet 


me round. Pſalms. 
3- One of the twelve ſigns of the zodiack. 
At laſt from Aries rolls the bounteous ſun, | 
And the bright Bull receives him. Thomſon, 


þy the canoniſts, ſtrengthened 
n them the decrees and com- 


round, or of the figure of a heart, hung about their 
Thoſe bulle came afterwards to be 


I ; | Arbuthnot. 
bu wks not till after a freſh 5% of Leo's had declared how inflexi- 


Atrerbury. 


bull, in the expreſſion, 

P pr Letter 1. 
generally notes the large fize of | 
bead, bulruſh, bull-trout ; and is 


retore only an augmentative ſyllable, without 


| 


„ 


liffe 


lity, 


they 


BvLi-BarTiNG. „. 


, 


0 


5 


ſport of baiting bulls with doꝑs. © POE 

What am 1 the wifer for knowing chat Trajan was in the fifth 
year of his tribuneſhip, when he entertained the people with a 
horſe-ruce or bul{-baiti | ) 


l Ai. 
BuLL-BBE&y: 2. /. ſtrom bull and beef. ] Coarſe beef; 
the fleſh of bulls, | as 
They want their porridge” and their fat bull-beeves. 
BuLlL-BEGGAR. . % [ This word probably came from 
the inſolence of thoſe who begged, or raiſed money 
by the pope's bull.] Something terrible; ſomething 
to fright children with. 


Theſe fulminations from the Vatican were turned into ridicule; | 


and,. as they were called bull beggars, they were uſed as words of 
ſcorn and contempt. 


BULL-CALF. 2. /. 
uſed. for a ſtupid fellow: a term of reproach, 


roared for mercy, and ſtill ran and roared, as ever I heard a bull- 


calf, | Shakeſpeare, 
"a 98 ae 1. J. [from bull and dog.] . A _ 


uſed in baiting the ball; and this ſpecies is ſo pocu- 


liar to Britain, that they are ſaid to degenerate when | 


they are carried to other countries. 
All the harmleſs part 
tame no longer than 8 are not offended. Adu 
BUuLL-FINCH, 2. |; 3 A ſmall bird 
has neither ſong nor whiſtle of its own, yet is very apt 
to learn, if taught by the mouth, 

N | Phillips World of Ioras. 
The blackbird whiſtles from the thorny brake, 

The mellow bull-finch anſwers from the groves. 


Bork-atz. Þ m fe AminſeRt, Phillips's World of Werds, 
BuLLl-HEAD. u. , [from bull and bead.] 

1, A ſtupid fellow; a blockhead. 

2. The name of a fiſh. 


ſhape ; it has a head big and flat, much greater than ſuitable to 
its body; a mouth very wide, and uſually gaping; he is without 
teeth, but his lips are very rough, much like a file; he hath two 
fins near to his gills, which are roundiſh or creſted ; two fins un- 


der his belly, two on the back, one below the vent, and the fin | 


of the tail is round. Nature hath painted the body of this fiſh 


with whitiſh, blackiſh, browniſh ſpots. They are uſually full of | 


ſpawn all the ſummer, which ſwells their vents in the form of a 

dug. The bull-bead begins to ſpawn in April; in winter we 
know no more what becomes of them than of eels or ſwallows, 

E a Walton. 

3. A little black water vermin. Phill. World of Words. 

But 1.-rrRouT. 2. / A large kind of trout, | 
There is, in Northumberland, a trout called a bull-trout, of a 
much greater length and bigneſs than any in theſe ** 


altan 
BULI-wWI ED. 2. /½ The ſame with knapweed. © * 
BulL-workT, or BiSHOPS-WEED. . /. [ammiy Lat.] 
A plant. 0 
Bu'LLace. u. / A wild ſour plum. ON 
In October, and the beginning of November, come ſervices, 


medlars, bullaces 3 roſes cut*or removed, to come late; holyoaks, 
and ſuch like. 


* 


: ; Bacon. 
Bu'LLET. #. J [boulet, Fr.] A round ball of metal, 
uſually ſhot out of guns. wi 
As when the deviliſh iron e 


ngine, wrought 
In deepeſt hell, and fram'd by furies ſkill, 


With windy nitre and quick ſulphur fraught, 
And ramm'd with bullet round, ordain'd to kill, Spenſer. 
Glaffer, their leader, deſperately fighting amongſt the foremoſt 
of the janizaries, was at once ſhot with two bullets, and ſlain. 


Knolles, 
And as the built, ſo different is the fight ; 
Their mounting ſhot is on our ſails deſign'd; 
Doeep in their hulls our deadly Bullets light, : 
And through the yielding planks a paſſage find, Dryden. 


Bu'L1L10N. . J. [billon, 1 Gold or ſilver in the 
lump, unwrought, uncoined. | 
The balance of trade muſt of neceſſity be returned in coin or 
bullion. Bacon, 
A ſecond multitude, 
With wondrous art, found out the maſſy ore, 
Severing each kind, and ſcumm'd the bu/lion droſs. Milton. 
Bullion is filver whoſe workmanſhip has no value. And thus 
foreign coin hath no value here for its ſtamp, and our coin is 


bullion in foreign dominions. bes Locke, 
In every veſſel there is ſtowage for immenſe treaſures, when the 
cargo is pure bullion, 5 Addiſon, 


But11riow. 1. / [from bullio, Lat.] The act or ſtate 
of boiling. 


There is to be obſeryed in theſe diſſolutions, which will not 


eaſily incorporate, what the effects are, as the bullition, the preci- | 


pitation to the bottom, the ejaculation towards the top, the ſuſ- 
penſion in the midſt, and the like, Bacon. 
Bu'L10ck. . / [from bull.) A young bull. 


Why, that 's ſpoken like an honeſt drover : ſo they ſell bloc bs. 


Shakeſpeare. 
Some drive the herds ; here the fierce bullock ſcorns 


Th' appointed way, and runs with threat'ning horns. Copley, 


Until the tranſportation of cattle into England was prohibited, | 
the quickeſt trade of ready money here was driven by the ow * ; 
emp Co d 
Bu"LLY. n. /, [Skinner derives this word from burly, | 


young bullocks. 


as a corruption in the pronunciation ; which is aol ; 


probably right: or from bulky, or bull-eyed ; whic 
are leſs probable. May it not come from bull, the 
pope's letter, n 
came inveſted with authority from the papal court 7] 
A noiſy, bluſtering, quarrelling fellow: it is gene- 
rally taken for a man that has only the appearance 
of courage. 
Mine hoſt of the garter What ſays my bu/ly rock? Speak 
ſcholarly and wiſely. * Shakeſpeare, 
All on a ſudden the doors flew open, and in comes a crew of 
roaring bullies, with their wenches, their dogs, and their battles, 


L' Eftrange. 
"Tis fo ridic'lous, but ſo true withal, 

A bully cannot ſleep without a brawl. Dryden. 

A ſcolding hero is, at the worſt, a more tolerable character than 

a bully in petticoats. | Audiſon. 

The little man is a bully in his nature, but, when he grows 

cholerick, I confine him till his wrath is over, Addiſon. 

To Bu"LLY. v. a. [from the noun.] To overbear with 
noiſe or menaces. 

Prentices, pariſh clerks, and hectors meet, 

He that is drunk, or b:/ly'd, pays the treat, 


To Bu'LLY. v. u. To be noiſy and quarrelſome, 
Bu'Levsn. . / [from bull and 74/5.) A large ruſh, 


King. 


ſuch as grows in rivers, without knots; thongh 'Dry- | 


. Ayliffe. | 
[from Bull and ca.] A he-calf ;| 


And, Falſtaff, you carried your guts away as nimbly, and | 


dog of a 
particular form, remarkable for his courage. He is | 


of him is that of a bull-dog ; they are | 


es., 
„ that] 


| 
Thowſon . 


the inſolence of thoſe who 


[Koi 3 and Batt] The} dep Ras given it the 
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BU'LWARK. v. /: [bolwercks, D 


5 
The miller's thumb, or bull. bead, is a fiſh of no pleaſing | 


— oe „ 
LI 


— — 


5 0 


n epithet 4worty ; 

probably, with the reed! 

To make fine cages for the nightingale, 2215 & 
And baſkets of bulrigſbet, was my wont. penſer. 
All my praiſes are but as a b»tryþ caſt upon 4 tream ; they are 
born, by the ſtrength of the current. . Dryden. 
The edges were with bending ofiers erown'd z: 
The thitty bulryſb next in order ſtood, „ 


And all within of reeds, a trembling wood. - 2 Diyilen; 
utch ; probably only 


from its ſtrength and largened: bn 


neſs, 

1. What is now called a baſtion. IEEE 
But him the ſquite made quickly to retreat, 

Encountering fierce with ſingle ſword in hand, 


1 
# #4 


And wirt him and his lord did like a butoark fand: Senft 

"FIT SHATS 2 They oft repair * Fang 7 he 
Their earthern bu/warks gainſt the ocean flood. Fairfax, 
YT We have b#/woarks round ugh . © 1 IS 
Within out walls are troops enur'd to toll. Addiſon. 

2. A fortification, td oof 1 15 

Taking away needleſs bukvarks, divers were demoliſhed upon the 
; fea coaſts, © | 18 | Hayward 
Our naval ſtrength is a bu ark to the nation. Addiſon) 
3. A ſecurity ; a ſcreen ; a ſhelter. Ps 


Some making the wars their bu/wark, that have before gored the 
gentle boſom of peace with pillage and robbery. Sbabeſpeare. 


o Bu'LWARK, v. 4. {from the noun.] To forti 


. Y ; td 
ſtrengthen with bulwarks. 255 

And yet no bulwark'd town, or diſtant coaſt, 2 

bay the beauteous youth from being ſeen. | + Addiſon. 


on which-we ſit. 


. % [6omme, Dutch. The burtocks ; the pac: 


The viſeſt aunt telling the ſaddeſt tale, 
Sometime for threefoot ſtool miſtaketh mo, 


Then lip 1 from her bum, down toppies ne. Shakeſpeare. 
This ſaid, he gently rais'd the knighy Wo 
And ſet him on his &uw upright, . bras. 
From duſty ſhops neglected authors come, 
Martyrs of pies, ang relicks of the dum. Drygen. 


The learned Sydenham does not doubt, 
But profound thought will bring the gout; 
And that with bum on couch we lie, | 
be Becauſe our reaſon 's ſoar'd tuo hi . 
BUMBA1LIPF, . /; [This is à corruption of bound 
bailiff, pronounced er corruption dnn, bun; 
bum bailif.] A bailiff of the meaneſt kind; one 
that is employed in arreſts, 4 
Go, Sir Andrew, ſcout me for him at the corner of the orchard; 
like a bumbailiff. : Shakeſpeare 
Bu MBARD. 2. /. [wrong written for bombard ; which 
ed. A great gun; a black jack; a leathern 
pat bs i | x0 


- 


* 


Vond ſame black cloud, yond huge dne looks 2 

: Like a foul bumbard, that would ſhed his liquor. Shakeſpeare. 

Bu'MBasT, z. J. [falſely written for bombaſt ; bomba 
and bombaſint being mentioned, with great proba- 
bility, by Junius, as coming from boom, a tree, and 

| ſein, filk ; the fille or cotton of a tree. Mr. Steevens; 
with much more probability, deduces them all from 
bombycinus.] ; 8 

1. A cloth made by ſewing one ſtuff upon another; 
patchwork. 285 


The uſual bumboft of black bits ſewed into ermine, our Engliſh 
women are made to think very fine. 7 


643 Serre. 
2. Linen ſtuffed with cotton ; ſtuffing ; wadding. 

' We have receiv'd your letters full of love, | 

And, in our maiden council, rated them 

As courtſhip, pleaſant jeſt, and courteſy, _ 18 

As bumbaſt, and as lining to the time, Shakeſpeare. 
Bu ur. ». / [perhaps from &um, as being prominent.] 


A . a protuberance. gil 40 Af 

It upon its brow a bump. as big as a young c 's Kon 

a perilous knock; and it ried bitterly. HEM 2 

Not though his teeth are beaten out, his eyes a 

Hang by a ſtring, in bumps his forehead riſe. Dryden. 

To Buur. v. a. [from bombus, Lat.] To make a loud 

noiſe, or bomb. [See Bou n.] It is applied, I think, 
only to the bittern. | POTEN. $148 

Then to the water's brink lic laid her head, 


And as a bittour bumps within a reed, 
To thee alone, O lake, ſhe ſaid——— 


Bu'mPer: 1. / [from bmp.) A cup filled till the 
liquor ſwells over the brims. $360 
Places his delight 
All day in playing bumpers, and at night 


Reels to the bawds. Dryden's Juvenal. 
U"MPKIN. 2. / [This word is of uncertain etymolo- 
gy ; Henſhaw derives it from pumkin, a kind of 
worthleſs gourd; or melon. This ſeems harſty; yet 
we uſe the word cabbage-head in the ſame ſenſe. 
Bump is uſed amongſt us for a knob, or lump: may 
not 6umpkin be much the ſame with cledpate, logger- 
head, block, and blockhead ?) An awkward heavy ruſ- 
tick; a country lout. | 


The poor bumpkin, that had never heard of ſuch delights before, 
bleſſed herſelf at the change of her condition. 


B 


L' Eftrange. 
A heavy bumpkin, taught with daily care, 
Can never dance three ſteps With a becoming air. Dryden. 
In his white cloak the magiſtrate appears; 
The country bumpkin the ſame liv'ry wears. Dryden. 
It was a favour to admit them to breeding; they might be ig 
norant bumpRins and clowns, if they pleaſed, Locke. 
Bu'MPKINLY. adj. e Having the man- 
ners or appearance of a clown; elowniſh. 


He is a ſimple, blundering, and yet conceited fellow, who, 
aiming at deſcription, and the ruſtick wonderful, gives an air of 
|  bumpkinly romance to all he tells. * Clariſſu. 


BUNCH. u. / [buncker, Daniſh, the crags of the 
mountains] LOSES | | 


1. A hard lump.; a knob. 


They will carry their treaſures upon the bunches of camels, to 
a people that ſhall not profit them. Iſaiah, xxx. 6. 
He felt the ground, Which he had wont to find even and ſoft, 
to be grown hard, with little round balls or bunches, like hard boiled 


eggs. . Boyle, 
2. Acluſter ; many of the ſame kind growing together, 
Vines, with cluſt'ring bunches growing. Shakgſpeare. 
Titian ſaid, that he knew no better rule for the diftributon of 
7 lights and ſhadows, than his obſervation drawn from a bunch 
i; grapes. 


LY 


Dryden. 
For thee, large bunches load the bending vine, _ 
And the laſt bleſſings of the year are thine, Dryden. 
3. A number of things tied together. 
And on his arms a bunch of keys he bore, Fairy Queen, 
; All? 1 know not what ye call all; but if I fought not with fitty 
of them, I am a bunch of raddiſh. Shakeſpeare. 
| Ancient Janus, with his double face 
And Lunch of keys, the * of the place, Dryden. 


'The 
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to divert little e — Locke. 
4- Any thing bound into a knot : as, a bunch of-ribbon 3 


? Upon the top of all his lofty creſt, 


' buneb of hairs diſcover'd diverſ! 
With pearl and gold full richly g. fene. 
To Bunch. v. „ [from the noun.] To out in a 


to grow out in protuberances, 
It hes the reſemblance * champignon before It is Ar age 
bunching out Into a large round knob at one end. Wodward. 
BuncHBa'ckan. adj. [from bunch and back.) Having 
bunches on the back ij crookbacked. 


The day ſhall come, that thou ſhalt wiſh for me, 
To help r curſe this poly'nous bunchback'd toad, Shakeſp, 


Bu'nculnus. „. / [from bunchy.] The quality of 
being bunchy, or growing in bunches. 


Bu'ncHy. adj, [from bunch.) Growing in bunches ; 
having tufts, 
He Is more efpeclally diſtingulſhed from other birds, by his 
tall, and the ſhortneſs of hls legs. rews 
BUNDLE. . byndle, Sax, from bynd.] 
1. A number of things bound together. 
As to the bundle of petitions in parliament, they were, for the 
moſt part, petitions of private perſons. Hole. 
Try, lads, can you this bundle break 
Then bids the youngeſt of the fix 


Take up a 1 103 of ſticks. Swift. 
. U; any thing rolled up. 

. 3 7 — 4.4 of Fan lace under her arm but 
finding herſelf overloaden, ſhe dropped the good man, znd brought 
away the bundle. Spec lator. 

To B'nbLE. v. 4. [from the noun.] To tie in a 

bundle; to tie together: with wp. | 
We ought to put things ne as well ay we can, dorine 


| but, after all, ſeveral things will not be bundled u together, 
—- 1 and ways of — Locke. 
Yee how the double nation lies, 


Like a rich coat with ſkirts of frize z 
As If a man, in making poſies, 
Should bundle thiſtles vp with roſes. Swift. 
BUNG. . / (bing, Welſh. ] A topple for a barrel, 
Aſter three nights are expired, the next morning pull out the 
bung Meck, or plug. Mortimer. 
To Buno, v. a. [from the noun.) To (top ; to cloſe 
up. | 
Budo R. . / [from bung and hole.) The hole at 
which the 1 k filled, and which is afterwards 


1 Ft Imagination trace the nobleſt duſt of Alexander, 
ein he find ſe Ropping a bunghbob P Sbaleſpeare. 
To BU'NGLE. v. », [See Bunouur.] To perform 


clumſily. 
When 3 lights Dryden, 
They make but bun work. 
Letters to me are not Avg e, and then ſealed In a bun- 
ling manner before they come to my hands. Swift, 
ners. v. a, To botchz to manage clumſily ; 
to conduRt awkwardly : with %. | 
r _ geſt - +a | 
Do bote + aþ damnation : 
With 2 G and with forms, being fetch 
From glift'ring ſemblances of plety. : Shakeſpeare. 
They make lame miſchief, though they mean It z 
Thelr Int'reft le not * drawn, and hid, 
Aut ſeams are coarſely | 
Bu'nals, . / [from the verb.] A botch; an awk- 


racy ; a clum rformance, 
Ny IC _ — is Inapt or 


_-contumaelous, 12 on the Creation, 
Bv'natn. . /. [bwngler, Welſh ; f. bin y g/tr, i. e. 
the laſt or loweſt of the profeſſion. Davier.] A bad 


workman z a clamſy performer z a man without 
&ill, | 

Painters, at the Hirt, were ſuch bung/err, and fo rude, that, when 
they drew a cow or @ hog, they were faln to write over the head 
what It was 4 otherwiſe the beholder knew not what to make of It, 


Peacham on Drawing. 
Hard features every bungler can command; 
Dryden 


To draw true beauty ſhews a maſter's hand, 
A bungler thus, who farce the nall can hit, 
With driving wrong will make the pannel (plit. Swift, 
Bu'noLinaly, adv, [from Gungling.) Clumiily ; 
awkwardly. 

To denominate them monſters, or muſt have had ſome ſyſtem 
of parte, compounded of follds and Rulde, that executed, though 
but , their pecullar functions. | Bentley, 

BUNN, . Pp n Span.] A kind of ſweet bread. 
| Thy ſongs are ſweeter to mine car, 
Than to the thirſty catthe rivers clear, 


Or winter porridge to the lab'ring youth 
Or 4 * — to the damfel's tooth, 


OG P aftoral:, 


uur. % [corrupted, as Shinwer thinks, from benr.] 


A Welling part j an increaſing cavity, 

The wear is 4 frith, reaching flopewiſe through the ooze, 
from the land to low water mark, and having In it a une, or 
cad, with an eye-houk, where the fiſh entering, upon the com- 
lng back with the ebb, are Mopped from Iffſulng out again, for- 
ben by the water, and left dry on the dose. Carew. 

To Bunr, v. «. [from the noun.] To (well out : as, the 
(ail dunes out, - 


Bu'nrun, „ % A cant word for a woman who picks | 


up rage about the ſtreet 1 and uſed, by way of con- 
tempt, for any low vulgar woman. 
Bunting. #. % . alle.] The name of a 


bird. 
1 wok this lark for a 4 h $ha 
u' rid. % The du of which a ſhip's e e 


168. 2 Ii. or beye, Fr. 465, Span.] A pi 
JV. *. /+ z Or Fr. » * ece 
of cork or floating on the water, tied to a weight 
at the bottom. 
N 
ce 
D Nala de ere her cock @ Suey, 
Almoſt tov {mall for fight, $ „NN Lear, 
Like le, that never fink Into the Rood, 
On learning's ſurface we but lie and nod. Pope's Dnciad, 


The water which rife+ out of the for the ſupply of (pri 
and rivers, would wot Have "al the rt of ths wa 
but mare _— the atmolþhere, wherever was 
heat in the © ee in aſcent, and day It up, 
Wetwerd': Netwal 


vp, and ſeen, Dryden. | 


BUR 


7, Bvor, v. ». To float to riſe by ſpecifick lightneſs. 
1 moore ® nk wil buoy - at laſt. een Bl on Criticiſm. 


floating. 
d to it. 
All the winged tribes owe their flight — 1 


Buo'yanr. adj, [from buoy.) Floating ; light ; that 


which will not ſink. Dryden uſes the word, perhaps |. 


improperly, for ſomething that has denſity enough 
to finder a floating ny rom ſinking. 
I ſwom with the tide, and the water under me was 2 : 
His once ſo vivid nerves, 
80 full of buoyant ſpirit, now no more 
Inſpire the courſe. 
Bur, Boun, Bon, come from the Sax. bun, an inner- 


de and retirement. 
chamber, or place of ſhade and re * der, Camden, 


Bur. u. /. [lappa: bourre, Fr. is down ; the bur bein 
filled A oof tomentum, or down.] A my hea 
of a plant, called a burdock, which ſticks to the hair 
or clothes. 


Nothing teems 
But hateful docks, rough thiſtles, keckſies, burr, 
Lofing both beauty and utility. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Hang off, thou cat, thou bur 1 vile thing, let looſe ; 
Or 1 will ſhake thee from me like a ſerpent. Shakeſpeare. 
Dependents and ſultors are always the burt, and ſometimes the 
briers, of favourites, Wotton. 
Whither betake her 
From the chill dew, a * rude burt and thiſtles. Milton. 
And where the val&s with violets once were crown'd, 
Now knotty burs and thorns diſgrace the ground. Dryden. 
A tullow ſtuck like a bur, that there was no ſhaking him off. 
Arbuthnot's Hiſtory of Jobs Bull, 


Bu'xnor, n:/; A fiſh full of prickles, Did. 

Bu*rRDkLA1s. . / A ſort of grape. 

BURDEN. ». 1 bynSen, Sax, and therefore properly 
written burthen, It is ſuppoſed to come from burdo, 
Lat. a mule, ] 

1. Alaad; ſomething to be carried. 

Camels have their provender 
Only for bearing burdens, and fore blows | 
For ſinking under them. . Coriolanus. 
It is of uſe in lading of ſhips, and may help to hew what burden, 
in the ſeveral kinds, they will bear, Bacon's Phyſical Remains. 
2. Something grievous or weariſome, 
| Couldſt thou ſupport 
That burden, heavier than the earth to bear? Paradiſe Left. 
None of the things that are to learn, ſhould ever be made a burden 
to them, or impoſed on them as a taſk. Logke. 
Deaf, » gidd , helpleſs, leſt alone, 

a To all my friends a burden grown. 

3. A birth: now obſolete, 

Thou hadſt a wife once, call'd Emilia, | 

That bore thee at a burden two fair ſons. Shakeſpeare. 

4. The verſe repeated in a ſong ; the bob; the chorus. 
At ev'ry cloſe ſhe made, th' attending thron 

Reply'd, and bore the burden of the ſong, den's Fables, 

5, The quantity that a ſhip will carry, or the capacity 

of a ſhip : as, a ſhip of a hundred tons burden. 

To Bub. v. a. [from the noun.) To load; to 

incumber. | | 


Swift, 


Burden not thyſelf above thy power, Ecelus. Xill. 2+ 
I mean not that other men be caſed, and you burdened, 
5 Corintbiant, viii. 13. 
With meats and drinks they had ſuffic'd, 
Not burden'd nature. Milton, 


preſſor. 
Bv*apkrNnoOvs, adj, [from burden.) 
1. Grievous ; oppreſſive 3 weariſome. 
Make no jeſt of that which hath ſo earneſtly pierced me through, 
nor let that be light to thee which to me is ſo burdenous. Sidney. 
2, Uſeleſs ; cumberſome, | 
To what can I be uſeful, wherein ſerve, 
But to fit idle on the houſhold hearth, 
A burd'nous drone, to vititants a gaze. Milton's Agoniftes, 
Bu*npagngoME. adj. [from burden.) Grievous ; trou- 
bleſome to be born, 
His leiſure told him that his time was come, 
And lack of load made his life burdenſome. Milton, 
Could I bur live till 4urdenſome they prove, 
My life would be immortal as my love. Dryden's Ind. Emp. 
Aſliftances always attending us, upon the eaſy condition of our 
a jor and by which the moſt rs 2a hg duty will —_ light 
and eaiy. : 4. 
Bu"kDENSOMENE8s. x. /. (ow burdenſome.) Weight; 
heavineſs ; uneaſineſs to be born. 


| Bu'xpock, . % ata.) A plant. | 
Bunzav', . | Es, 2 A cheſt of drawers with 


a writing- board. It is pronounced as if it were 
ſpelt hure. 
For not the deſk with filver nails, 
Nor bureau of expence, 
Nor ſtandiſh well japann'd, avails 
To writing of good ſenſe. 
Bund. „. / See Burrow, 
Bu*nGaGr, v. /. [from burg, or burrow.) A tenure 
roper to cities and towns, whereby men of cities or 
urrows hold their lands or tenements of the king, 
or other lord, for a certain yearly rent, Cowell. 
The groſs of the borough is ſurveyed together in the beginning 
of the county z but there are ſome other particular 6 t there- 
of, mentioned under the titles of particular men's poſſeſſions. 
Hale: Origin of Mankind. 
Bu"ncamor, . / [bergamorte, Fr.] 
1. A ſpecies of pear. 


2. A kind of perfume. 
ery [from Surginete, Fr.] A kind of 


Swift. 


Bu"ngonkr, F helmet. 
Upon his head his gliſtering 4urgancr | 
The which was wrought by wonderouy device, 


And curiouſly engraven, he did fit, Spenſer't Muiopormos, 
This day 1 ' wear aloft my b 


Rv'n to affright thee with the view thereof,  Shateſdeare, 
1 was page to a footman, carrying after him his pike and der- 


oY; Hahevvill on 
BURGEO'TS, . % [ bourgeois, Fr.] 
1. A citizen; a burgeſs. 


It is a republick itfelf, under the proteQion of the eight ancient 
cantons. "Phere are in it an hundred urge, and ous a _ 
ſand fouls. Add 


ion on Italy, 
a. A type of a particular fort, probably called ſo ff 
him who firſt aſed it 3 a6, 5 
Laugh where we muſt, be candid where we can, 
But vindicate the ways of God to man. 


Pope. 


Buo'yancy. v. 7 [from byyant.] The quality of 


Bu'apungR, . / [from Burden.) A loader ; an op- 


Thomſon's Autumn, 


BUR 
Bu“ ness. 1. / [bourgedis, Fr.] 


1. A citizen; a freeman of a city or corporate towy, 
2. A repreſentative of a town corporate. | 


The whole caſe was diſperſed by the knights of ſhires, and bp, 


BURGH. . / [See Bux RO. ] A corporate town 
borow. 
Many towns in Cornwal, when they were firſt allowed to fen. 
burgeſles to the HR bore another proportion to London thay 
now; for ſeveral of theſe burghs ſend two burgeſſes, whereas Lon 
don itſelf ſends but four. | Gram. 
Bu*aGHER, 1. % [from burgb.] One who has a rig 
to certain privileges in this or that place. Lek 
It irks me, the poor dappled fools, i 
Being native burghers of this deſart N. 
Should in their own confines, with forked heads, 
Have their round haunches gor'd. Shakeſp. As you like x 
After the multitude of the common people was diſmiſſed, ay 
the chief of the burghers ſent for, the imperious letter was ez 
before the better ſort of citizens. | Knolls, 
Bu"RGHERSALP, 1. / [from burgher.] The privileg 
of a burgher. ö 
Bu"ROMASTER, See BURGOMASTER, 


Bu*rGLAR. #. / One guilty of the crime of houſe. 
breaking. 


BURGLARY. . /. [from Burg, a houſe, and larry, 
a thief. ] 


In the natural fignification, is nothing but the robbing of a houſe: 
but, as it is a term of art, our common lawyers reſtrain It to rg, 
bing a houſe by night, or breaking in with an intent to rob, or 4, 
ſome other felony, The like offence, committed by day, they eil 


of towns, through all the veins of the land. "Watt 
Q 


houſe-robbing, by a peculiar name. | 
What ſay you, father? Burglary is but a venial fin among (@. 
diers, Dryden's Spaniſh Fir. 


Bux GOMASTER. . . [from burg and maſter.) Ong 
employed in the government of a city. 


ey chuſe their councils and burgomaſters out of the bu 
as in the other governments of Switzerland. in. 
BurH, is a tower; and, from that, a defence or pro. 
tection: ſo Cæwenburb is a woman ready to aſſiſ; 
Cuthbur, eminent for aſſiſtance. Gibjon's Camdn, 
Bu'rIAL. . / [from To bury.) $f + 


1. The act of burying ; ſepulture ; interment. 


Nor would we deign him burial of his men. Shakeſpear, 
See my wealthy Andrew dock'd in ſand, 

Vailing her high top lower than her ribs, 4 

To kiſs her burial. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Verity, 
Your body I ſought, and, had I found, 

Deſign'd for burial in your native ground. Dryden Anal, 


2. The act of placing any thing under earth or water, 
We have great lakes, both ſalt and freſh z we uſe them for by. 
rials of ſome natural bodies : for we find a difference of things bu. 
ried in earth, and things buried in water. Bacon, 
3- The church ſervice for funerals. 
The office of the church is performed by the pariſh prieft, a 
the time of interment, if not prohibited unto perſons excommu. 
nicated, and laying violent hands on themſelves, by a rubrick of 
the burial ſervice. Ayliffe's Parergn, 
Bu'ri8s, mg [from bury,] He that buries ; he that 
performs the act of interment. 
Let one ſpirit of the firſt-born Cain 
Reign in all boſoms, that, each heart being ſet 
On bloody courſes, the rude ſcene may end, 
And darkneſs be the burier of the dead. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
BU RINE. n. J. [French.] A graving tool; a graver, 
Wit is like the graver's urine upon copper, or the corrodings of 
aquafortis, which engrave and indent the charaQers, that they can 
never be defaced, N Government of the Tongue, 
To BukL. v. a. To dreſs cloth as fullers do. © Dia. 
Bu'xLACE, n. / [corruptly written for burdelais.] A 
ſort of grape. | | 
BURLE'SQUE. adj. [Fr. from burlare, Ital. to jeſt.) 
Jocular ; tending to raiſe laughter by unnatural ot 
unſuitable language or images. 
Homer, in his character of Vulcan and Therſites, in his 
of Mars and Venus, in his behaviour of Irus, and in ee 
ſages, has been obſerved to have lapſed into the burleſque chant 
and to have departed from that ſerious air, eſſential to the magni- 
ficence of an epick poem. : Aaddiſmn 
"oy a $QUE. . / Ludicrous language or ideas; fi- 
icule. 
When a man lays out a twelvemonth on the ſpots in the ſun 
however noble his ſpeculations may be, they are 4 apt to fal 
into burleſque. | Addiſon on Ancient Medal 


To Bur1.x'sqQue. v. a. [from the adjective.] To tun 
to ridicule, 


Would Homer apply the epithet divine to a modern ſwineherd? 
if not, it is an evidence that Eumeus was a man of conſequence; 
otherwiſe Homer would burleſgue his own poet 


ry. 
; Broome's Notes on the Odyſſeys 
Bu'rLiNgss. 75. from burly.) Bulk ; bluſter. 
BU'RLY. adj. [Junius has no etymology ; Skinner ima- 
ines it to come from boorlike, elowniſh.] Great of 
ature ; great of ſize ; bulky; tumid, 


Steel, if thou turn thine edge, or cut not out the burly boned 
clown in chines of beef, ere thou fl 


eep in thy ſheath, I beſeech 
Jove, that thou may' be turned into hobnails. oy" 
It was the orator's own burly way of nonſenſe. ys 
Away with all your Carthaginian ſtate, . 
Let vanquiſh'd Hannibal without doors wait, 1 


Too buyly and too big to paſs my narrow gate. Dryarr. 
Her huſband being a very burly man, ſhe thought it 1 
leſs trouble for her to bring away little Cupid, Addijone 


To BURN. v. a. preterite and participl 4, or 
burnt, [bennan — ark» — — 


1. To conſume with fire. 
They burnt Jericho with fire, | 8 
The fire burneth the wood. 72 
Altar of Syrian mode, whereon to burn 
His odious offerings, Milts. 


That where ſhe fed his amorous defires 
With foft complaints, and felt his hotteſt fires, 
There other flames might waſte his earthly part, 
And burn his limbs where love had burn'd his heart. ef 
A fleſhy excreſcence, becoming exceeding hard, is ſuppoſed to 
demand extirpation, by burning away the induration, or amputit- 


ing. Shars's Surge!) 

2. To» 1 2 3 with fire or heat. 155 : 158 
r hand, iar nd 

wound, ſtripe for ſtripe. 1 go Dea 25 

3. To exert the qualities of heat, as by drying er 


ing. a 
0 * I could but paſſion 
But this dry forrow hg rr ke L 
To Ruan. v. . 
1. To be on fire; to be kindled. 
A fire devoureth before them, and behind them a flame lureetb 


Dryden 


the land is as the garden of Eden before d then 
a deſolate wilderneſs, n oi WHT LOIN 6 


BUR 


BUS 
*odur. ) To Bu't now. v. 3. [from the noun.] To make holes | 
in the ground ; to mine, as conies or rabbits. 


Some ftrew ſand among their corn, which, they ſay, prevents 
mice and rats burrowing in it; becauſe of its falling into their 


BUS 


Eft through the thick they heard one. rudely ruſb, 
With noiſe whereof, he from his lofty ſteed 
Down fell to ground, and crept into a 3%, 


rc” conſcience, how doſt thou afiQ me! 
The light burns blue. Is it not dead midnight? | 
Cold fearful drops ſtand on my trembling fleſh, Shakeſpeare. 


Is all the ſad variety of hell. e 
' Bu'RN1NG-GLASS. 3. % [from burning and glaſi A 
glaſs which colleQs the rays of the ſun into a narrow 
compaſs, and ſo increaſes their force. 
The appetite of her eye did ſeem to ſcorch me up like a burning- 


laſs. » Shakeſ} re. 
, 1 5 is of the nature of a burning - glaſi, which, kept fallin one 


places firethz changed often, it dot nothing. Suckling. 
O diadem, thou centre of ambition, 
Where all its different lines are reconcil'd, 
As if thou wert the burning-glaſs of glory Dryden. 


To BU'RNISH. v. a. [burnir, Fr.] 
a gloſs to. 
Miſlike me not for my complexion, 
The ſhadow's livery of the burnfb'd ſun, _ 
To whom 1 am a neighbour, and near bred, Sha re. 
Make a plate of them, and burniſb it as they do iron. acon. 
The frame of burniſb'd ſteel, that caſt a glare 
From far, and ſeem'd to thaw the freezing air. 
To Bu'kN18H. v. u. To grow bright or gloſſy. 
I 've ſeen a ſnake in human form, 
All ſtain'd with infamy and vice, 
Leap from the dunghill in a trice, 
Burniſh, and make a gaudy ſhow, 
Become a gen'ral, peer, and beau, 


Swift. 
To Bu"Rn1s8n. v. . [of uncertain etymology.) To 
grow ; to ſpread out. | 


This they could do, while Saturn fill'd the throne, 


To poliſh ; to give 


Ere Juno burniſb' d, or young Jove was grown. Dryden. 

To ſhoot, and ſpread, and burniſþ into man. Dryden. 

Mrs. Primley's great belly ſhe may lace down before, but it bur- 
niſhes on her hips, Congreve. 


Bu'kN1SHBR. 1 / [from burniſh,] 

1. The perſon that burniſhes or poliſhes. | 

2. The tool with which bookbinders give a gloſs to the 
_ of books: it is commonly a dog's tooth ſet in 
a ſtick. 

TITLLS 3 palſ. of burn applied to liquors, it 
means made hot. 
| tind jt very difficult to know, 
Who, to refreſh th' attendants to a grave, 


Burnt claret firſt, or Naples biſcuit, gave. King. 
BuxR. . / The lobe or lap of the ear. Dis. 
Buns Pump. th a ſhip.] A pump by the ſide of a 

ſhip, into which a ſtaff ſeven or eight feet long is 


put, having a burr or knob of wood at the end, 
which is drawn up by a rope faſtened to the middle 
of it; called alſo a bilge pump. Harris. 
BukKkas Pipe. [With ſurgeons.] An inſtrument or 
veſſel uſed to keep corroding powders in, as vitriol, 
precipitate. Harris. 
BU ANI. n./. A fort of pear, otherwiſe called the 
red butter pear, from its ſmooth, delicious, and ſoft 
pulp. Philips. 
Bukktl Fh. [from bourreler, Fr, to execute, to tor- 
ture. ] An inſect, called alſo oxfly, gadbee, or breeze. 

| Did. 
Bi*rxti, Set. [from bourreler, to execute, and ſhot.) 
In gunnery, {mall bullets, nails, ſtones, pieces of 
old iron, Sc, put, into caſes, to be diſcharged out of 
the ordnance ; a fort of caſeſhot. Harris. 


are laid in _a river for catching of fiſh. Philips. 
Bold dow, BerG 


8 the 2 0 Burcu. . / [derived from 
axon bunx, by : ; 4 
Gil h en YNg A city, tower, or caſtle 
A corporate town, that is not a city, but ſuch as 
(ends burgeſſes to the parliament. All places that, 
m former days, were called boroughs, were ſuch as 
were tenced or fortified. Cowell. 


i King of England ſhalt thou be proclaim'd 
p a: ev ry burreae, as we paſs along. Shakeſpeare. 
: offeffion of land was the original right of election among the 
umme and burrows were entitled to fit, as they were poſſeſſed 


of certain tracts. Temple, 
2. The holes made in the ground by conies. 
tee his creſt up again, and the man in blood, 


8 they ſhall 
8 —5 out of their 5 like conies after rain, and revel all 
; Shakeſpeare. 


BURKOCK. n./, A ſmall wear or dam, where wheels | 


Where is the notable paſſage over the river Euphrates, burſting 
out by the vallies of the mountain Antitaurus; from whence the 
plains of Meſopotamia, then part of the Perſian kingdom, begin 
to open themſelves, 


Knolles. 
Young ſpring protrudes the burſting gems. Thomſon. 

6. To begin an aQtion violently or ſuddenly. 
She burſt into tears, and wrung her hands, Arbutbnot. 


To Bu xs r. v. a, To break ſuddenly; to make a quick 
and violent diſruption. | 
My breaſt I'll urft with training of my courage, 


And from my ſhoulders crack my arms aſunder, 
But I will chaſtiſe this high-minded ſtrumpet. Shakeſpeare. 
He faſten'd on my neck, and bellow'd out 

As if he would bur heav'n, TS 
I will break his yoke off thy neck, and will burf 


bakeſpeare. 
thy bonds. 
„XXX. 8. 
Moſes faith alſo, the fountains of the great abyſs were burft 
aſunder, to make the deluge z and what means this abyſs, and the 
burſting of it, if reſtrained to Judea? what appearance is there of 
this diſruption there ? Burnet . Theory, 
If the juices of an animal body were, ſo as by the mixture of 
the oppoſites, to cauſe an ebullition, they would burſt the veſſels. 
5 Arbutbnot. 
Bu ks r. *. / [from the verb.] A ſudden diſruption; 
a ſudden and violent action of any kind. | 
| Since I was man, 
Such ſheets of fire, ſuch burſt of horrid thunder, 
Such groans of roaring wind and rain, I never 
Remember to have heard. 
Down they came, and drew 
The whole roof after them, with burſt of thunder, 
Upon the heads of all. 
Impriſon'd fires, in the cloſe dungeons pent, 
Roar to get looſe, and ſtruggle for a vent; 
Eating their way, and undermining all, 
Till with a mighty bit whole mountains fall. 
Buxsr. 
Bu'RSs TEN. { a hernia, or rupture. 


Bu"k8TENNEsS, 2. /. [from burſt.) A rupture, or her- 
nia, ; | 
Bu"rxs8TwORT, 2. /. [from burſt and wort ; herniaria, 
Latin.) An herb good againſt ruptures Dig. 
By AT; 1. J. A flat fiſh of the turbot kind. 
0 BU'KTHEN, v. a. 
Bu'k THEN, 2. // See BURDEN. 
Sacred to ridicule his whole life long, 
And the ſad burthen of ſome merry ſong. Pope. 
Bux To. u. / [In a ſhip.] A ſmall tackle to be faſt- 
ened any where at pleaſure, conſiſting of two ſingle 
pullies, for hoiſting ſmall things in or out. Phillips, 
Bux v. . / [from bung, Sax.] A dwelling-place: a 
termination ſtill added to the names of ſeveral places ; 
as, Aldermanbury, St. Edmond's Bury; ſometimes 
written bery. Pldbillipi. 
Bux Y. . J. [corrupted from borough.] 
It is his nature to dig himſelf buries, as the coney doth; which 
he doth with very great celerity. rew. 
7% BURY. v. a. [bynizean, Saxon.] 
1. To inter; to put into a grave. 
| When he lies along, 
After your way his tale pronounc'd, ſhall bury 
His reaſons with his body, Shakeſpeare. 
2. To inter, with the rites and ceremonies of ſepulture, 
ee Shakeſpeare 
ever uw rive m - . 
If you have blodnch fe: thans «ga laid; 
To bury decently the injur'd maid, 
Is all the favour. _ 
3. To conceal ; to hide. 
This is the way to make the city flat, 
And bury all, which yet diſtinQly ranges, 
In heaps and piles of ruin. 
4. To place one thing within another. 
A tearing groan did break N 
The name of Antony ; it was divided 
Between her heart and lips; ſhe render'd life, 


Thy name ſo bury'd in her. Shakeſpeare. 


Bu'xyYinG-PLACE.n./. A place inted for the ſe- 
pulture of dead baits, ot 


The place was RO: a church-yard, and has ill ſeveral 
marks in it of graves and burying-placer,  Spettator, 
BUSH. . / [bois, French.] | 

1. A thick ſhrub, 


Waller. 


Shakeſpeare, 


Shakeſpeare. | 


} particip, adj. (from burſt.) Diſeaſed a. th] 


To hide his coward head from dying dread. F. Rycere 7 
To ſhine ; to ſparkle. | | ears. Mortimer. The poller, and exacter of fees, juſtifies the reſemblance the 
2. o "The barge the fat in, like a burniſh'd throne,  . Little finuſes would form, and burrow underneath. —Sharp, | Lorrte Of Juſtice to the buf, whereunto while: the ſheep flies for 
Burnt on the water. i 4 Bu'ns AR. . /. [burſarius, Lat.] defence from the weather, he is ſure to loſe part of = 575 
Oh plea? 4 ny ra] eyes? and Rowe, | 1- The treaſurer of a college. 3 Her heart was that ſtrange buſb, whoſe ſacred 4 N 
be inflamed with paſſion or deſire. 1:2. Students ſent as exhibitjoners to the univerſities in | Religion did not conſume, but inſpire 
3 To defire to queſtion them farther, they made them- Scotland by each preſbytery, from whom they have Such piety, ſo chaſte uſe of God's day, EY : 
When I burnt in q * That wha 'd to feaſt, the turn'd Dome 
ſelyes air, into which 7 vaniſhed, " Shakeſpeare. a ſmall yearly allowance for four years. at What we turn bays gt turn d to prays . f 
Tranio, I burn, 1 pine, I periſh, Tranio, BuRs8, . J. [bourſe, Fr. burſa, Lat. a purſe ; or from As roſes from: whe CO IN : 
t this g modeſt girl! Shakeſpeare. roſes from their ſtalks we tear, - 9 
If 1 achieve ent dir av'ry glory mird; byrſa, Lat. the exchange of Carthage.) An ex- When we would ftill prefer them new, | | 
BY. 3 ſcourge of Spain, whoſe breaſt with all change where merchants meet, and ſhops are kept ; And freſh as on the buſb they grew. Waller, 
The fage, the patriot, and the hero burn'd. Thomſon. ſo called, becauſe the gn of the purſe was anciently W a ae _ 8 6 
To act with deſtructive violence: uſed of the paſ-| ſet over ſuch a place. The exchange in the Strand 11 4% bal Syrian ee Dryden. 
* ſions. | p was termed Britain's Burſe by James I, Philips. 2. A bough of a tree fixed up at a door, to ſhew that 
Shall thy wrath burn like fire? | 8 faims. To BURST. v. u. I burft; I have burſt, or burften. | liquors are ſold there. | 8 
5. To be in 4 tate He Cu mt 8 [bunpean, Saxon. ] | if it be true that good wine needs no bu/b, tis true that a good 
— combat burns, Pope. | 1+ To break, or fly open; to ſuffer a violent diſruption, 775 needs no ep F er 
So ſhall thy barns be filled with plenty, and thy preſſes ſhall burff | © 9 BUSH. v. 2. | rom the noun.] To grow thick. 
6. It is uſed particularly of we d out with new wine. Prov. ili. 10. The roſes buſhing round | 
She burns, ſhe raves, —_ 2 Jl of age Addiſon. | It is ready to burſt like new bottles, Job, About her glow'd, half ſtooping to ſupport | 
But burns, and raves, an ty | ; Th eggs that ſoon Each flower of tender talk. Milton, 
Bu“ RNING. adj. [from the participle. ] Vehement ; 3 , kindly rupture, forth diſclos'd | a 2 r brolce . 
| J. * | e callow young. Milton. | und it, an ve, for ever green, 9285 
| on Theſe things ſting him 2. To fly aſunder. | „ The buſhing alders form'd a ſhady ſcene, Pope's Odyſſey . 
| So venomouſly, that burning detains him ' Yet am I thankful ; if my heart were great, Bu'sny8L. 1. /. [ b0ifſeau, F T. buſſellus, low Lat.) we 
From his Cordelia, Shakeſpeare. | "Twould burſt at this, + Shakeſpeare. | 1. A meaſure containing ei ht gallons ; a ſtrike. 
I had a glimpſe of him; but he ſhot by me | as 3. To break away; to ſprin f His reaſons are as two grains of wheat hid in two buſbels of chaff; 
Like a young hound upon 4 4 ſcent. Dry You burſt, ah ban from my arms, you ſhall ſeek all day ere you find them; and when you have them, 
Bunn. 2. /- 8 the verb.] A hurt cauſed by fire. And ſwiftly ſhoot along the Mall, they are not worth the ſearch. Shakeſpeare. 
We ſee the phlegm of vitriol is a very effeQual remedy ke * Or 15 at by the Canal. Pope. | 2. It is uſed, in common language, indefinitely for a 
burnt. „JI. To come ſuddenly. large quantity, 8 
U'RNER. u. /. from burn.) A perſon that burns any A reſolved villain The worthies of antiquity bought th | pi ith ls 
4 thing. 5 8 Whoſe bowels ſuddenly burft out; the king of gold, whchout counting Ts has x Gon the: — — 
Bux NET. 5. . [pimpinella, Lat.] The name of a Yet ſpeaks, and ee eee —— 1 5 D 
| | „If the worlds 3. Buſhels of a cart-aubeel. Irons within the hole of the 
. (deen mend; that erft brought firently forth LY 18 pee. 3 his ſenſes burt, Thomſon nave, to reſerve it from wearing. [from bouche, Fr. 
1 The freckled 171 * — J | „ dg rye rays 5. To come with violence. bo N a mouth, | : es Die. 
Bu'xwinG. #. / [from burn. ; ; Well didft thou, Richard, to ſuppreſs thy voice; U'SHINESS, #. /. [from 6uſby.] The quality of being 
inflammation. WE | 166 For had the paſſions of thy heart burſt out, Y. f 1 [LES 
The mind ſurely, of itſelf, can feel none of the with 0 "4 I fear we ſhould have ſeen decypher'd there Bu'sHMENT. #. + [from buſh.) A thicket ; a cluſter of 
fever. 3 . * More ranc'rous ſpite. Shakeſpeare. | buſhes. | 
| n * urnings, or on dry, » 


Princes thought how they might diſcharge the earth of woods, 
briars, buſoments, and waters, to make it more habitable and fertile. 


Bu'sny. adj. on buſh.) : 


1. Thick; full of ſmall branches, not high. 
The gentle ſhepherd ſat beſide a ſpring, | 
All in the ſhadow of a buſby brier. penſer. 
Generally the cutting away of boughs and ſuckers, at the root 
and body, doth make. trees grow highz and, contrariwiſe, the 
polling and cutting of the top, make them ſpread and grow bu/by» 
: 4 Bacon. 


2. Thick like a buſh. | 


Statues of this god, with a thick buſby beard, are 
them extant in Rome, 


3. Full of buſhes. ; | 
The kids with pleaſure browſe the buſty plain; 
The ſhow'rs are grateful to the ſwelling grain. Dryden. 


Bu's11E88. adj, 8 buſy.) At leiſure; without bu- 


Rill many of 
Addiſon. 


eſs ; unemployed. | | 
The ſweet thoughts do even refreſh my labour, | 
Moſt buſileſs when I do it. | Shakeſpeare, 


Bvu's11y. adv. [from bu/y.] 


1. With an air of importance; with an air of 
2. GN ; ow rtunately. 
r if too by will en 
Into a victory, . 8 
Then let them know, the Belgians did retire 
Before the patron ſaint of injur d Spain. 
Bus IN ESS. =. /. [from 620. 
1. Employment; multiplicity of affairs. 
Muſt buſineſs thee from hence remove? 
Oh ! that's the worſt diſeaſe of love. 


2. An affair. In this ſenſe it has the plural. 
Beſtow 


hurry, 


Deng 


Your needful counſel to our buſineſſes, 1 
Which crave the inſtant uſe, Shakeſpeare. 
3. The ſubje& of buſineſs ; the affair or object that 
engages the care. 


ou are ſo much the buſineſs of our ſouls, that while you are in 


ſight we can neither look nor think on any elſe ; there are no eyes 
for other beauties, 3948. 


The great buſineſs of the ſenſes being to take notice of what _ 
hurts or — as. the bouy. 10 * 


; Locke. 
4. Serious engagement: in oppoſition to trivial tranſ- 
actions. | 

I never knew one, who made it his buſineſs to laſh the faults of 


other writers, that was not ng Far greater himſelf. Addiſon. 
He had buſineſs enough upon his hands, and was only a poet by 
accident, Prior. 


When diverſion is made the buſineſs and ſtudy of life, thou 
the actions choſen be in themſelves innocent, the exceſs will render 
them criminal. . Rogers. 


5. * of action. | 
at buſineſs has a tortoiſe among the clouds? L' Eftrange. 
6. A point; a matter of queſtion; ſomething to E 
examined or conſidered. 
Fitneſs to govern, Is a perplexed buſineſs ; ſome men, ſome na- 
tions, excel in the one ability, ſome in the other. Bacon. 
7. Something to be tranſacted. 5 
They were far from the Zidonians, and had no buſineſs on any 
one. udgese 
8. Something required to be done. | 
To thoſe people that dwell under or near the equator, this ſpring 
would be moſt peſtilent : as for thoſe countries that are nearer the 
poles, in which number are our own, and the moſt conſiderable 
nations of the world, a perpetual ſpring will not do their bufineſ 
they muſt have longer days, a nearer approach of the ſun. Bentley. 
« To do one's buſineſs, To kill, deſtroy, or ruin him. 
USK. #. / [buſque, Fr.] A piece of ſteel or whale- 
bone, worn by women to ſtrengthen their ſtays. 
Off with that happy 6%, which I envy, 3 
That till can be and till can ſtand ſo nigh, Donne. 
Bu'sx1n. #. / [broſeken, Dutch. | 
1. A kind of half boot; a ſhoe which comes to the 
midleg. 
The foot was dreſſed in a ſhort pair of velvet int; in ſome 
places open, to ſhew the fairneſs of the ſkin. Sidney» 
ks Diana he her takes to be, | 
But miſſeth bow, and ſhafts, and bu ins to her knee, Spenſ. 
There is a kind of ruſticity in all thoſe pompous verſes ; ſome- 
what of a holiday ſhepherd ſtrutting in his country buſtins. Diyd. 
2. A kind of high ſhoe worn by the ancient actors of 


ir ſtature, 
tragedy, to raiſe their ſtature 8 


B U T 


Great Fletcher never treads in buflins here, 
No greater Jonſon dares in ſocks appear. Dryden. 
In her beſt light the comic muſe appears, : 
| When the with borrow'd pride the 4% in wears, Smith, 
Bu'sx 18D, adj. [from byſtin.) Dreſſed in buſkins, 
Or what, though rare, of later age, | 
Ennobled hath the 4 wk ſtage ? 
_ Here, arm'd with filver bows, in early dawn, 
Her buftin'd virgins trac'd the dewy lawn, * 1 
By"sxy, adj, [written more properly by Milton, boy. 
gee Bozky.) Woody ; ſhaded with woods; over- 
grown with trees, 
How bloodily the ſun begins to peer 
Above yon buſty hill ! Shakeſpeare, 
BUSS. . /. 7 the mouth, Iriſh ; bouche, Fr.] 
1. Akiſs; a ſalute with the « 


Thou doſt give me flattering bu//er,-By my troth, I kiſs thee 


with a moſt conſtant heart, Shakeſpeare, 
Some ſquire perhaps you take delight to rack, 
Who viſits with a gun, preſents with birds, 
Then gives a (macking buſ1, Pope, 


2. A boat for fiſhing, %, German] 

If the king would enter towards building ſuch a number of boats 
and byfſer, as each company could eafily manage, it would be an 
encouragement hoth of honour and advantage. Temple, 

To Bus, v, a, [from the noun.) To kiſs; to ſalute 


with the lips, 

Yonder walls, that partly front your town, 

Yond towers, whaſe wanton tops do buſs the clouds, 

Muſt kiſs their feet, h S$bakeſpeare, 
Go to them with this bonnet in * hand, 

Thy knee bing the ſtones 4 for In ſuch buſineſs, 

Action is eloquence, Shakeſpeare, 

Bus r. . / [4/to, Ital.] A ftatue repreſenting a man 


to his breaſt, | | 
Agrippa, or Caligula, Is a common coin, but a very extraordinary 
but j and @ Tiberius a rare coln, but a common 4%. 
Addiſon on Italy. 
Ambition ſigh'd 1 ſhe found it vain to truſt 
The faithleſs column, and the crumbling 4uft, Pope. 
Bu'sTAkD. mn . [bifkarde, Fr.] A wild N 
His facrifices were phenlcopters, peacocks, buflards, turkeys, 
 phealants, end all hefe were daily uttered, Hatewi/t. 
To Burt. wv. „. [of uncertain etymology ; perhaps 
from %.] To be buly ; to ſtir; to be active, 
ME + 26 Come, buſtle, bufle-=capariſon my horſe, Shakeſpeare. 


God take king Edward to his mercy, 
And leave the world for me to 6% In, 


. 


Shateſpeares 


Sir Henry Vane was a buſy and King man, who had credit | 


enough to do his buſinety In all places, Clarendon; 
A poor abject worm, 
That erswi'd a while upon a buftling world, 
And now ary trampled to my duſt again, Soutberne, 
Ve fov'relgn lords, who fit like gods In ſtate, 
Awing the world, and by/tling to be great! Granville, 


BUN. % [from the verb.] 
a combultion, 
Wifdom's (elf 
Oft ſeeks to (weet retired folitude 1 
She pluma her feathers, and lots grow her wings, 
That in the various &u/e of refort 
Were all too ruffled, | Milan, 
This is the creature that protends to knowledge, and that makes 
 Fuch a nne and l for opinions, Glanville, 
Such 4 doQtrine made a (range byte and diſturbance in the 
world, which then fate warm and ealy In a free enjoyment of 
their luſts, South, 
If the count had given them a pot of ale after it, all would have 
been well, without any of this %%. Spectator, 
Bv'sTt,un, . % [from b»/tle.) An active ſtirring man. 
BU'SY, 4%. {by aan, Sax. It is pronounced us 6%. 
or Hias. 
1. Employed with earneſtneſs. | 
My miltie(s lends you word that the Is buy, and cannot come. 
Shak Heute, 


tumult ; a hurry; 


*. Bullling; aQtive; meddling, 
The next thing which (he waking looks upon, 
On meddling monkey, of on 4% ape, 
She ſhall purſue it with the foul of love. 
This Let power bs working day and night; 
For when the outward ſontos reſt do take, 
A thoutant dreams, tantattical and light, 


Shateſpeare, 


With gutt lag wings, do keep her Ill awake, Davie, 
The coming ſpring would tat appears 

And all this 1. with roles MMtow, 

If 4% fret would let them grow. Waller, 


All written unge that time, ſeem to have little more than events 
we ary ne to know, or the controverſy of opinlons, wherein the 
bly world has been ſo much employed, Temple, 

Religious motives and Indie. are ſo byſy In the heart of every 
reaſonable creature, that no mah would hope to govern a lociety, 
without regard to thoſe principles, Addiſon. 


J. Troubleſome ; vexatiouſly importunate or intenſive, 


The chrittians, ſometimes valiantly receiving the enemy, and | 


fgetimes charging them again, repulſed the proud enemy, (till 
t with them, Knolls Hiſtory of the Turks, 
To Busy, v. #. [from the noun.] Lo employ z to en 
gage 3 to make or beer buly, 

He In great paſlion all this while did dwell, 

More byfving his quick eyes her face to view, 

; han his dull ears to hear what (he did tell. 
The pleature Which 1 wok at wy friend's pleaſure herein, idly 
dae me thus to expreſs the ſame, Carevw's Survey, 
ne it thy courte to 4% giddy minds | 

With forvign quarrels, Fate, 
While they were 4% tv lay the foundations, their bul dings 
wee overthrown by an earthquake, and many thoutands of the 
Jens were overwhelmed, Ra'gh, 
he points which % the devotion of the frſt ages, and the 
; @viloſity of the latter, Decay of Picty., 


The idoas it is buſted about, ſhould be natural and vongenial hes, 
which it ha in (welt, 


Fairy Queen, 


The bearnleg and Aifputes of the (c ole h | W 
an ute; the eh * 4 
about genus and we PVT Om nn ae 


For the wen, It mult be owned, he 
entering deep late auy party, 
hoſpita ty, 


does not buſy himſelf by 
but rather tpendy hls time In acts of 


a Swift, 
Bv'oyuopy, os 7 4% and 4% .] A vain, med. 
Alling. fantaſtical perſon, 

Q wag from hovie e Mute, dete © n bn fpbodknt ave the canker 


en | rut e idlonets, as Idle e Taylor, 


is the ruſt of time, 
#uly$evier and Intermeddlent ate a dangerous fort of — to 
* 


unge. 
4 bulybedin:, 
of alt perten of condition in the 


have ob withat, 
She is well acqualated with all the . ite 0 
_ Hepondants, nd ene ations Tarts of ron 
| whole wn. 
BUT. e. (dure, buran, Savon. 
. 


* 


Except, 
An cen of immateriate virtues we are 4 Rttle doubtful ta 
propoune, it is be prodigious t but that it bs & conſtantly — 


dz many. 
Who van it de, ye gods! but peyjur'd N * 
an infpire such oro of rage, „et Lycon ? | 
Where bas ivy (word left ane e black, 4% Lyon? Smith, 


' 


| 


2. Except that; unleſs; had it 


Milion, 


; : . 


z. Vet; nevertheleſs, 


— 


BUT 


Tour — hath been printed, and we have no objection but the 


ſon3. 
obſcurity of ſeveral paſſagea, by our 1gnorance in facts and per yy 


not been that: in this 


ſenſe we now write but that. See ſenſe 11. 
And but infirmity, 6 
Which waits upon worn many * ſomething ſeiz 

is wiſdh'd ability, he had himſelf 

— jar and — meaſur'd. Sbaleſpeare. 
It ſometimes only enforces yet. 
that ſhall Rand without ſhall hear 
e extreme ſharp and exile, like the 
articulate ſounds of the words will 


d 


Ihen let him ſpeak, and an 
his voice plainly ; bur yet ma 
voice of puppets: and yet the 


not be confuunded. ; N 
Our wants are many, and grievous to be born, but quite < 5 


ther kind, : 5 
4. The particle which introduces 
iſm j now. | 
815 * be a liberty and poſſibility for a man to Kill —.— 
to-day, then it is not abſolutely 4 ou 3 3 fity to- 
, i liberty, therefore no ſuch n . 
morrow z but there is ſuch a liberty, ther Saane again Halbes 
God will one time or another make a difference between the 
good and the evil, Hut chere is little or no difference made in this 
world; therefore there muſt be another world, wherein this _— 
ference ſhall be made. Watti's Logick. 


Only; nothing more than, 
5 If my pe be of ſuch mortal kind, 
That not my ſervice, paſt or preſent ſorrows, 
Can ranſom me into his lave again; 
But to know ſo, muſt be my benefit, 
What nymph ſoe'er his voice bur hears, 
Will be my rival, though ſhe have but cars. Den Jonſon. 
No, Aurengzebe, you merit all my heart, 
And I'm too nable but to give a part. Dryden. 
Did 4% men conſider the true notion of God, he would appear 
to be full of goodneſs, ; Tillotſon, 
If we do but put virtue and vice in equal circumſtances, the ad- 
vantages of calc and pleaſure will be found to be on the fide of reli- 
ion, Tillotſon, 
he miſchiefs or harms that come by play, inadvertency, or ig- 
norance, are not at all, or but very gently, to be taken notice of. 
Locke on Education, 
If a reader examines Horace's Art of Poetry, he will find but 
very few precepts in it, which he may not meet with in Ariſtotle, 


Addiſon. 
The lot of man, to ſuffer and to die. Pope, 
6. Than. | 


Ahe full moon was no ſooner up, and ſhining in all its bright- 


the minor of a ſyllo- 


Shakeſpeare. 


* 


Prepar'd I ſtand : he was but born to try 


nel, but he opened the gate of Paradiſe, _ Guardian. 
7. But that; without this conſequence that. 
Froſts that conſtrain the ground 
Do ſeldom their uſurping power withdraw, | 
But raging floods purſue their haſty hand» Dryden. 


8. Otherwite than that. 
It cannot be but nature hath ſome direRor, of infinite power, to 
guide her in all her ways. F Hooker, 
Who ſhall believe, 
But you miſuſe the reverence of your place? Shakeſpeare, 


9. Not more than; even. | 

A genius fo elevated and unconfined as Mr, Cowley's, was but 

neceilary to make Pindar fpeak Engliſh, Dryden. 
3 but now 1 left z whom, pin'd with pain, 
Her age and anguiſh from theſe rites detain, Dryden. 

It is evident, in the inſtance I gave but now, the conſciouſneſs 
went along. | | Locle. 

10. By any other means than. 

Out of that will 1 cauſe thoſe of Cyprus to mutiny : whoſe qua- 
lification ſhall come into no true taſte again, bur by tranſplanting of 
Callio, | Shakeſpeare, 

11. If it were not for this; that; if it were not that. 
Obſolete. 


Believe me, 1 had rather have loſt my purſe 
Full of cruzadess And, but my noble Moor 
Is true of mind, and made of no ſuch baſenefs 
Ai jealous creatures are, It were enough 


To put him to ill-thinking. Slaleſpeare. 
here do give thee that with all my heart, 

Which, but thou haſt already, with all my heart 

would keep from thee, Shakeſpeare, 


12. However; howbcit : a word of indeterminate con- 
neQtion, 
1 do not doubt but I have been to blame 
But, to purſue the end for which 1 came, 
Unite your ſulyeRs firſt, then let us go 
And pour their common rage upon the foe. Dryden. 
13+ It is uſed after no doubt, no * and ſuch words, 
and ſignifies the ſame with at. It ſometimes is 
joined with that, | 
"They made no account, but that the navy ſhould be abſolutely 
maſter of the ſeas. Bacon, 
I fancied to myſelf a kind of eaſe in the change of the pa- 
roxyimz never lulpeRting but that the humour would have waſted 


itielt. Dryden. 
There is no queſtion but the king of Spaln will reform moſt of 
the abuſes. Addiſon, 


14. That. This ſeems no proper ſenſe in this place. 
It is not therefore impoſſible 4% I may alter the complexion 
of my play, to reſtore mylelf into the good graces of my fair criticks, 

Dryden. 

15. Otherwiſe than. Obſolete, 5 

I ſhould fin 
To think kt nobly of my grandmother, Shakeſpeare, 
16. A particle by which the meaning of the foregoing 
ſentence is bounded or reſtrained ; only. 
Thus fights Ulyſſes, thus his fame extends 3 
A formidable man, bat to his friends. Dryden. 


17. A particle of objeQtion ; yet it may be objeQed: it 
has ſometimes ye? with it. 
But yet, Mlada . 
1 dv not like but yet 3 it does allay 
The good precedence; fie upon but yet! 
Nut yet is av a jaylour, to bring fort 
Some monitrous maletactor, Shateſpeare, 
Muſt the heart then have been formed and _, before 
the blood was In being ? But here again, the ſubſtance of the heart 
itſelf is moſt certainly made and nouriſhed by the blood, which Is 
conveyed to it by the coronary arteries, Bentley, 


18. But for ; without ; had not this been. 
| aſh man, torbear ! bt for ſome undellef, 
My joy had deen as fatal as my grief, 
Her head was bare, 
Bt for her native ornament of hair, 
Whvch in a ſimple knot was tied above. 
When the fair boy receiv'd the gift of right, 
And, but for milchief, you had died for ſpite, 


BUT. ». /\[ ext, French.} A boundary. 
Rat, if I atk you what I mean by that word, you will anſwer, I 
mean this or that thing, you cannot tell which z but If 1 join it 
with the words in contruCtion and ſenſe, as, but 1 will not, abut of 


wine, but and boundary, the rem wall bur, ſhoot at but, the mean- 
ing of it _ ve 43 ready tv you as any gather word. Helder. 


Waller. 


Dryden, 


BUT 


Bur. . 1. [In ſea language.] The end of 
plank which joins to auother on the outſide of 
under water, oe 


Any 
a ſhip, 
APPL, 
Bor-EN D. v. / [from bat and end.) The blunt end 
of any thing; the end upon which it reſts, 
The reſerve of foot galled their foot with ſeveral vollies, 


and then | 


fell on them with the buz-ends of their muſkets. Uarenda 
Thy weapon was a good one when I wielded it, but the 4% 
remains in my hands. Arbutkay, 


Some of the ſoldiers accordingly puſhed them forwards, with the 

but-ends of their pikes, into my reach. Oy 
BU"TCHER. ». / [boucher, Fr. | 
1. One that kills animals to ſell their fleſh, _ 
The ſhepherd and the butcher both may look upon one ſheep with 
pleaſing conceits. g Sang 
Hence he learnt the buteber's guile, ; 
How to cut your throat, and ſmile z 
Like a butcher doom'd for life 
| In his mouth to wear his knife, 
2. One that is delighted with blood. 

Honour and renown are beſtowed on conquerors, who, for ti 

moſt part, are but the great butchers of mankind, Lok, 
To Bu'TCHER. v. 4. [from the noun.] To kill; u 
murder. 5 
In ſuffering thus thy brother to be r 
Thou ſhew'ſt the naked pathway to thy life, ; Lo 
Teaching ſtern murder how to 6utcher theo.  Shakeſpeay, 
Uncharitably with me have you dealt, — 45 
And ſhamefully by you my hopes are buteber d. Shaheſprar,, 

The poiſon and the dagger are at hand to butcher a hero, whey 

the poet wants brains to ſaye hims Dryde, 
Bu*rCHERS-BROOM, Or KNERHOLLY. v. % [ruſe 
Lat. 

7 roots are ſometimes uſed in medieine, and the green ſhoory 
are cut and bound into bundles, and fold to the butchers, who use 
it as beſoms to ſweep their blocks; from whence it had the name 
of butchers-broom. | RE 

Bu'TCHEKL.1NESS, . / [from Gutcherly.] A brutal, 
cruel, ſavage, butcherly manner. | 
Bu"rCHERLY. adj. [from butcher.) Cruel; bloody, 


groſsly and elumſily barbarous, | 
i which, brought into ſchools, would take awy 
; Aſchan, 


There is a way 
Shakeſpear, 


* 


' 


Se, 


this butcheyly fear in making of Latin. 
What ſtratagems, how fell, how butcberly, 
This deadly quarrel daily doth beget ! 
Bu"TcHERyY. 2. /. [from butcher.] 
1. The trade of a butcher, 

Yet this man, ſo ignorant in modern butchery, has cut up half 
an hundred heroes, and quartered five or ſix miſerable lovers, in 
every tragedy he has written. - Pepe 

2. Murder; cruelty ; ſlaughter, 
If thou delight to view thy heinous deeds, 
| Behold this patron of thy butcheries. : Shakeſpear, 
The butebery, and the breach of hoſpitality, is repreſented in thi 


fable under the maſk of friendſhip. L' Eftranye 
Can he a ſon to ſoft remorſe incite, 

Whom gaols, and blood, and btebery delight ? Dryden, 

3. The place where animals are killed; where blood iy 

ſhed. | | 1 


There is no place, this houſe is but a butchery z ; 
Abhor it, fear it, do not enter it. Shakeſpeare, 
BU"TLER. . / [bouteiller, Fr. boteler, or botiller, old 
Engliſh, from borzle ; he that is employed in the care 
of bottling liquors, ] A ſervant in a family employed 
in furniſhing the table. eat 
Butlers forget to bring up their beer time enough. Swift 
Bu"1rr.kERAGE, . |. [from butler.) The duty upon 
wines imported, claimed by the king's butler, 
Thoſe ordinary finances are catual or uncertain, as be the eſ.- 
cheats, the cuſtoms, 1 and impoſt. Bacis. 


Bu"TLERSHIP, 3. / [from Gbutler,) The office of 4 

Bu"TMENT. u. / [aboutement, Fr.] That part of tle 
arch which joins it to the upright pier. 

The ſupporters or butments of the ſaid arch cannot ſuffer ſo much 


violence, as in the precedent flat poſture, M iti. 
Bu"TSHAFT, 2. /. [from but and Saft.] An arrow. 
The blind boy's haft. | Shakejpearh 


BUTT. . / [but, Fr. 
1. The place on which the mark to be ſhot at is placed, 
e calls on Bacchus and propounds the prise; ; 
The groom his fellow groom at butts deſies, 
And bends his bow, and levels with his eyes. Dian. 
2. The * at which the endeavour is direted. 
e not afraid though you do ſee me weapon'd ; 
Here is my journey's end, here is my butt, 
The very ſca-mark of my journey's end. Shakeſpeart, 
3. The object of aim; the thing againſt which any at. 
tack is directed. | 
The papiſts were the moſt common-place, and the butt againf 
whom all the arrows were directed. | Clarender 
4. A man upon whom the company breaks their jel. 
1 played a ſentence or two at my butt, which 1 thought ven 
ſmart, when my ill genius ſuggeſted to him ſuch a reply #3 60 
all the laughter on his ſide, Spettatets 
5. A blow given by a horned animal, 
6. A ſtroke given in fencing. 
If diiputes ariſe 
Among the champions for the prise ; \ 
To prove who gave the fairer butt, \ 
John ſhews the chalk on Robert's coat. Pn. 
Burr. . /. [burr, Saxon.] A veſlel; a barrel con- 
taining one hundred and twenty-ſix gallons of wine; 
a butt contains one hundred and eight gallons 
beer ; and from fifteen to twenty-two hundred weight 
is a butt of currants. 5 
I eſcaped upon a butt of ſack, which the failors heaved or” 
ard, k a Shak t. 
To Burr. v. a. [betten, Dutch.] To ſtrike with dle 
head, | 
Come, leave your tears: a brief farewel : the 


beaſt 
With many heads butts me away. | Shakeſper's 
Nor wars are ſeen, 
Unleſs, upon the green, 
Two harmlets lambs are b=rring one the other. Mun 


A ſnow- white ſteer, before thy altar led, 

Butts with his threatening brows, and bellowing ſtands. 4 
Dodd A 

A ram will Autt with his head though he be brought up tale 

and never ſaw that manner of fighting. | _ toy 

BUTTER. ». / [burrene, Saxon; butyrum, Lat.] 

1. An unctuous ſubſtance made by agitating the cen 
of milk, till the oil ſeparates from the whey. _, 
| And he took butrer and milk, and the calf which be bad duft 
and ſet betore them. We % Will. 4 

2. Butter of Antimony. A chymical preparation, m 


by uniting the acid ſpirit of ſublimare corrohive Wi 


wi 
| regulus of angimony, It iy a great cauſtick. 


g. 


y 


BUT 


is made with tin and aan] 
paration continually emits fumes. 
oh N | Harris, 
„TER. v. 4. [from the noun.] 
5 0 * or oil, wich butter. N 
„uss her brother, that, in pure kindneſs to his horſe, buttered 


Butter of tins 
corroſive, This 


3. 


y ; 

Word . | | 

2 To increaſe the ſakes every throw, or every game : 
a cant term among gameſters 

It is a fine fimile in one of Mr, 

$ a Writer to a buttering gameſter, 


Congreve's rologues, which 
that 1 all his win- 


2 agon one caſt; ſo that if he loſes the laſt throw, he is ſure 00! 
Bürrztsvur 1. . A fowl : the ſame wid Ke 
BU'TTBRIUR. " fe [prtafites, Lat.] A plant uſed in| 


medicine, and grows wild in great plenty by ww _ 
f ditches. Miller. 
Bu- TTERFLOWER, 1. J A yellow flower, with which 
che fields abound in the month of May. ' 
Let weeds, inſtead of butterflow'rs, appear; 
And me ads, inſtead of daifies, hemlock bear. Gay. 
Bu'TTERFLY: 2. J [burrepplege, Saxon.] A beau- 
tiful inſect, ſo named becauſe it firſt appears in 
beginning of the ſeaſon for butter. 
Eftſoons that damſel, by her heav'nly might, 
She turn'd into a winged burterfly, : 
In the wide air to make her wand'ring flight.“ 
Tell old tales, and lau 
At gilded butterflies z and hear poor rogues 


Talk of court news. Shakeſpeare. 
And ſo befel, that as he caſt his eye - 
Among the colworts on a butterfly, WE 
He ſaw falſe Reynard. Do den. 
That which ſeems to be a powder upon the wings of a butterfy, 
ja an innumerable company of extreme ſmall feathers, not to 
diſcerned without a microſco Grew. 


Bv'TTER1s. 2. /. An Infirument of ſteel ſet in a wooden 
handle, uſed in paring the foot, or cuttin the hoof, 
of a horſe, | Farrier's Dictionary. 

Bu'rTERMILK. 2. / [from butter and milk. ] The 
whey that is ſeparated from the cream when butter is 
— man, fallen into an ulcerous conſumption, devoted 

himſelf to buttermilk, by which ſole diet he recovered. Harvey. 


The ſcurvy of mariners is cured by acids, as fruits, lemons, 
oranges, buttermilk z and alkaline ſpirits hurt them. 


Bu"rTE8RPRINT, 2. / [from butter and 


* 


print.] A piece 
of carved wood, uſed to mark butter. | 
A butterprint, in which were engraven figures of all ſorts and 
fzes, applied to the lump of butter, left on it the figure. Locke, 
Bur TER TOOTH. . / [from butter and tooth.) The 
great broad foreteeth. | . 8 
Bur TERWOMAN. #. / [from butter and woman.) A 
woman that ſells butter. 
Tongue, I muſt put you into a butterwoman's mouth, and bu 
myſelf another of 
perils. Shakeſpeare, 
Bu"rTEzRWoRT. 2. / A plant: the ſame with /anicle. 
Bu'TTERY. adj, [from butter.) Having the appear- 
ance or qualities of butter. | 
Nothing more convertible into hot cholerick humours than its 


buttery parts. arvey · 
The beſt oils, thickened by cold, have a white colour; and milk 
itſelf has its whiteneſs from the caſcous fibres, and its * 
| 1 ; : " 1OYers 
Bur ERV. n. / [from butter ; or, according to Sin- 
ner, from bouter, Fr. to place or lay up.] The room | 
where proviſions are laid up. ö 
Go, ſirrah, take them to the butrery, 
And give them friendly welcome every one. Shakeſpeare. 


All that need a cool and freſh temper, as cellars, pantries, and 

Butteries, to the north. orton. 
My guts ne'er ſuffer'd from a college - cook, 

My name ne'er enter'd in a buttery bobk. Braniſton. 


Bur rOK. 3. /; [ſuppoſed, by Sinner, to come from | 
eboutir, Fr.; inſerted by Junius without ety mology.] 


The rump ; the part near the tail. 
It is like a barber's chair, that fits all burtochs. Shakeſpeare, 
Such as were not able to ſtay themſelves, ſhould be holden up by 
others of more ſtrength, riding behind them upon the buctocks of the 


e. - ; Knelles. 
Tha tail of a fox was never made for the buttocks of an ape. 8 


1 1 L'E ＋ 's Fable . 
BUTTON. . fe [ bottron, Welſh ; (Party Fr. ; 
1. A catch, or ſmall ball, by which the dreſs of man is 


faſtened, 


E-. 


Pray you, undo this button. 
I mention thoſe ornaments, becauſe of the ſimplicity of the 


ſhape, want of ornaments, buttons, loops, gold and filver lace, the 
muſt have been cheaper than ours. Sa Farben. 


2. Any knob or ball faſtened to a ſmaller body. 
We faſtened to the marble certain wires, and a button. 
Fair from its humble bed 1 rear'd this flow'r, 
Suckled, and cheer'd with air, and ſun, and ſhow'r; 
Soft on the paper ruff its leaves I ſpread, 
Bright with the gilded button tipt its head. 
J. The bud of a plant. 
The canker galls the infants of ing, 
Too oft before their buttons be Acad 1 


F . . 
Bu“rrox. n. / [echinus marinus, 


which is a kind of crabfiſh that 
of feet. 


Shakeſpeare. 


B ole, 


Pope, 


Shakeſpeare. 
The ſea urchin, 
prickles inſtead 


; Ainſabortb. 
To Bu"TTON, v. a. [from the noun, ] N 
1. To dreſs; to clothe. | 
One whoſe hard heart is butron'd up with Reel. Shakelj 
He gave his legs, arms, and breaſt, to his ordinary "og. gg 
button and dreſs him. h Watton, 
: To faſten with buttons; as, he burzons his coat. 
U TTONHOLE. v. / [from button and le.] The loop 
in which the button of the clothes is caught. 
Let me take yu a buttonbele lower, Shakeſpeare. 
I'll pleafe the maids of honour, if I can: 
Without black velvet breeches, what is man? 
LLP wu in brtrenboles diſplay, 
na drag, now oft I ſhift me ev'ry day, B . 
BUT TRESS. „F. r 


3 1. 3 _ abentir, Fr.] 

. rop ; a wall built to ſu 

9 pport another wall, and 
No jutting frize, 

© vantage, but this bird 

at bed, and procreant cradle. 


Buttreſs, not eoigne © 
Nath made his penda 


1 Shakeſp. 

Mi. 2 let upon a wall againſt the ſun, between N 

„eu of None, ripen more than upon a plain walls Bacon, 
me we inhabit a weak city here, 

ich lt t and props but [carcely bear, Dryden, 


Arbuthnot. | 


ajazet's mute, if you prattle me into theſe | 


B UZ 


2. A prop; a ſupport. | 
It will concern us to examine the force of this plea, which our 
adverſaries are ſtill ſetting up againſt us, as the ground pillar and 
buttreſs of the good old cauſe of nonconformity. 
To Bu'TTRESS. v. a. 
ſupport. 
Bu"TwiNnk. . /. The name of a bird. Di#. 
BuTYRA'CEOUS. adj. [bityrum, Lat. butter.] Having 
the qualities of butter. © 
| Chyle has the ſame principles as milk ;̃ a viſcidity from the 
cafeous parts, and an oilineſs from the butyraceons parts. Fleyer. 


Bu'TYROvUs. adj. [butyrum, Latin.) Having the pro- 


perties of butter. 

Its oily red part is from the butyrous of chyle. Flyer. 
BU"XOM. adj. bucrum, Sax. Hom bugan, to bend. 
It originally ſignified pbedient ; as a” de Trewiſa, a 
clergyman, tells his patron, that he is obedient and 
buxom to all his commands. In an old form of mar- 
rage, uſed before the reformation, the bride promiſed 
to be obedient and buxom in bed and at board; from 
Which IR, not well underſtood, its preſent 

meaning ſeems to be derived, ] 

1. Obedient; obſequious. 

He did tread down and diſgrace all the Engliſh, and ſet up and 
countenance the Iriſh ; thinking thereby to make them more tract- 
able and buxom to his government. Spenſer, 


He, with broad fails, : 
Winnow'd the buxom air, Milton. 


2. Gay; lively; u 


m born 
Again a freſh child of the buxom morn, 
Heir of the ſun's firſt beams. 
Zephyr, with Aurora playing, 
As he met her once a maying, 
Fill'd her with thee, a daughter fait, 
So buxom, blithe, and debonnair. 


* 


from the noun. ] To prop; to 


In «| 1 
n clean array, for ruſtick dance prepare 
Mit with the buxom damiſels hand in hand. 
3. Wanton ; jolly. 
Almighty Jove deſcends, and pours | 
Into his buxom bride his fruitful ſhow'rs. Dryden, 
She feign'd the rites of Bacchus! cry'd aloud, _ 
And to the buxom god the virgin vow'd, Dryden. 
Ru'xomLY. adv, [from buxam.] Wantonly; amo- 
rouſly. 
Bux'omness. u. / 
rouſneſs. | 
To BUY. v. a. preter. I bought; I have bought, 
[bicgean, Sax.] 
1. To purchaſe ; to acquire by paying a price; to ob- 


[from buxom.] Wantonneſs ; amo- 


tain for money, or ſomething equivalent ; to procure | 


by ſale, not gift or theft. 


They muſt buy up no corn growing within twelve miles of Ge- 
neva, that ſo the filling of their magazines may not prejudice their 


leaſure with praiſe, and danger they would bay, 
And with a foe that would not only fly. Dienbam 
3. To regulate by money: in this ſenſe it has particles 
annexed, ; 
You, and all the kings of chriſtendom, - | 5 8 
Are led ſo grofsly by this meddling prieſt, 


Dreading the curſe that money may buy out. Shakeſpeare. 
What pitiful things are power, rhetorick, or riches, when they 
would terrify, diſſuade, or buy South. 


| pens ! 

To Buy. v. . To treat about a purchaſe. 
I will bay with you, ſell with you, talk with you, walk with 
you, and ſo following. Shakeſpeare. 

Buy'sR, x. / [from To 2 He that buys; a purchaſer. 

When a piece of art is ſet before us, let the firſt caution be, not 
to aſk who made it, leſt the fame of the author do captivate the 
fancy of the buyer. Wotton, 

To BU . V. u. [bizzen, Teut. to growl, Junius. 

1. To hum; to make a noiſe like bees, flies, or w 

And all the chamber filled was with flies, 
Which buzzed all about, and made ſuch ſound, 
That they encumber'd all men's ears and eyes, 
Like many ſwarms of bees aſſembled round. 
There be more waſps, that buzz about his noſe, 
Will make this ting the ſooner. Shakeſpeare, 
For ſtill the flowers ready ſtand, | 
One buzzes round about, 
One lights, one taſtes, gets in, gets out. 
What though no bees around your cradle flew, 
Nor on your lips diſtill'd their golden dew 
Yet have we oft diſcover'd, in their ſtead, 
A ſwarm of drones that buzz'd about your head. 
We join, like flies and waſps, in buzzing about wits 
2, To whiſper ; to prate to. 
There is ſuch confuſion in my pow'rs, 
As, after ſome oration fairly ſpo 
By a beloved prince, there doth appear 
Among the buzzing multitude. 


Shakeſpeare. 
3. To ſound heavy and low. moor 


Herewith aroſe a buzzing noiſe among them, as if it had been 
the ruſtling ſound of the ſea afar off. Ha 
To Buzz. v. a. To whiſper; to ſpread ſecretly, 

Where doth the world thruſt forth a vanity, 


Suchling. 


Pope. 
S wit 


That is not quickly buzz'd into his ears? Shakeſpeare. 
I will buzz abroad ſuch prophecies, 
That Edward ſhall be fearful of his life. Shakeſpeare. 
Did you not hear 
A buzzing of a ſeparation 
Between . king and Catherine ? Shakeſpeare. 


They might buzz and whiſper it one to another, and, tacitly 
withdrawing from the preſence of the apoſtles, they then lift their 
voices, and noiſe it about the city. Bentley. 

Buzz. n. , [from the verb.] A hum; a whiſper ; 
a talk. | 


The hive of a city or kingdom is in beſt condition when there is 
leaſt noiſe or buzz in it. Bacon, 


Where 1 found the whole outward room in a buzz of politicks, 


Buzz AR. 1. /. [buſard, Fr.] 
1. A n or mean ſpecies of hawk. 
ore pity that the eagle ſhould be mawl'd, 
While kites and buzzard: prey at liberty. 
The noble buzzard ever pleas d me beſt ; 
Of ſmall renown, tis true: for, not to lye, 
We call him but a hawk by courteſy. Dryden, 
2. A blockhead; a dunce. 


Thote blind buzzards, Who, in late years, of wilful maliciouſ- 
neſs, would neither learn themſelves, nor could teach others, any 


Shakeſpeare. 


| thing at all, Aſcham 


| 


Philips, hs 


market. | way 
2. To procure ſome advantage by ſomething that de- 
ſerves it, or at ſome price. 1 ; 
I have bought PS 
Golden opinions from all ſorts of people. Shakeſpeare. 
Pent to linger | | 
But with a grain a day, I would not 5 | 
Their mercy at the price of one fair word, Shakeſpeare. 


6d 


BY | 
Bv'zzzn.n./; [from buzz.) A ſecret whiſperer. 
Her brother is in ſecret come from France, 
And wants not buzzers to infeſt his ear 
Wich petulant ſpeeches of his father's death. 
| BY. prep. [ bi, big, Saxon.) 


1. It notes the agent. 


Bbatgſpeare, 
The moor is with child by you, Launcelot, Shakeſpeare. 
The grammar of a language is ſometimes to be canta; Tote 

by a grown mann. Locke. 

Death 's what the guilty fear, the pious crave, ety 
Sought by the wretch, and vanquiſh'd by the brave. Garth. 
2. It notes the inſtrument, and is commonly uſed after 

a verb neuter, where with would be put after-an ac- 

gee as he killed her wWirh a ſword; ſhe died by a 

word. | 


But by Pelides' arms when Hector fell, 
He choſe AE neas, and he choſe as well. Dryden. 
3. It notes the cauſe of any effect. vn 
I view, by no preſumption led, 
Your revels of the night. Parnel. 


By woe the ſoul to daring action ſteals, 
By woe in plaintleſs patience it excels, Savage. 


4+ It notes the means by which any thing is pected, 


or obtained, 5 ? | 
& thi | | 
ou muſt think, if we give you any thing, we 8 


8 3 had it ſuffic'd bim to have known 
Good 


y itſelf, and evil not at all. | © Paradiſe Loft. 
The heart knows that by itſelf, which nothing in the world be- 


ſides can give it any knowledge of. | South, 
We obtain the knowledge of a multitude of propoſitions by ſen- 
ſation and reflection. Watts's he 
5. It ſhews the manner of an action. PE 
I have not patience: ſhe conſumes the time 
In idle talk, and owns her falſe belief: + 


Seize her by force, and bear her hence unheard. Drydem, 
This fight had more weight with him, as by good luck not above 
two of that venerable body were fallen alleep. Addiſon. 


Is By chance, within a neighbouring brook, 
He ſaw his branching horns, and alter'd looks 


It has a ſignification, notin 
any ſucceſſive action is — 


time or quantity. 1 
re-examine the cauſe, and to try it even 


„Alain. 
the method in which 


6. 
| rmed with regard to 


The beſt for you, is to 
point by point, argument by argument, with all the exaQtneſs you 
can. d | Hooker, 

We are not to ſtay all together, but to come by him where he 
ſtands, by ones, by twos, and by threes. Shakeſpeare, 

He calleth them forth by one, and by one, by the name, as he 
pleaſeth, though ſeldom the order be inverted, Bacon. 

The captains were obliged to break that piece of ordnance, and 
ſo by pieces to carry it away, that the enemy ſhould not get fo 
great a ſpoil, 1 . 

Common prudence would direct me to take them all out, and 
examine them one by one. Dey 

Others will ſoon take pattern and encouragement by your bulld- 


ing; and ſo houſe by houſe, ſtreet by ſtreet, there will at laſt be 
finiſhed a magnificent city. 17 Spratt." 
Explor'd her limb by limb, and fear'd to find | 
So rude a gripe had left a livid mark behind. Dryden, 
Thus year by year they paſs, and day by day, 
Till once, twas on the morn of chearful May, 
The young Emilia | Dryden. 
I'll gaze for ever on thy godlike father, 
Tranſplanting one by one into my life SL 
His bright perfections, till I ſhine like him. Addiſon. 
Let the blows be by pauſes laid on. ; Locke. 
7. It notes the quantity had at one times ' | 
Bullion will ſell by the ounce for fix ſhillings and five pence un- 
clipped money. 6418 ' Locke. 
at we take daily by pounds, is at leaſt of as much importance 


as what we take ſeldom, and only by grains and ſpoonfuls. 


The North by myriads pours her mighty ſons z 
Great nurſe of Goths, of Alans, and of Hung. Pope. 
8. At, or in; noting place: it is now perhaps only 


uſed before the words /i, or water, and land. This 
ſeems a remnant of a meaning now little known. By 
once expreſſed ſituation ; as 7 weſt, weſtward, | 
We ſee the great effects of battles by ſea; the battle of Actium 
decided the empire of the world. | Bacon, 
Arms, and the man, I ſing; who, forc'd by fate, 
Expell'd and exil'd, left the Trojan ſhore; 
Long labours both by ſea and land he bore. Dry 
1 would have fought by land, where I was ſtronger : 
You hinder'd it; yet, when I fought at ſea, 4 
Forſook me fighting 3 i 
By land, by water, they renew their charge. Þ X 
g. According to ; noting permiſſion, 3 
I.it is lawful, both by the laws of nature and natlons, and by the 
law divine, which is the perfection of the other two. 
n Bacon's Holy War. 
10. According to; noting proof. 1 
The preſent, or like, ſyſtem of the world cannot poſſibly have 
been eternal, by the firſt propofition ; and, without Qod, it could 
not naturally, nor fortuitouſly, emerge out of chaos, by the third 
propoſition. | at" 
The faculty, or deſire, being infinite, by the preceding propoſi- 
tion, may contain or receive both theſe. Cbeyne. 
11. After; according to; noting imitation or confor- 
mity. 
The goſpel gives us ſuch laws, as every man, that underſtands 
himſelf, would chuſe ts live by, | Tillotſong . 
In the diviſions I have made, I have endeavoured, the beſt i 
could, to govern myſelf by the diverſity of matter. Locke. 
This ſhip, by good luck, fell into their hands at laſt, and ſerved 
as a model to build others by, : Arbutbnet. 
12. From; noting ground of judgment, or compa- 
riſon. | 
Thus, by the muſick, we may know, 
When noble wits a hunting go 
Through groves that on Parnaſſus grow Valle. 
By what he has done, before the war in which he was engaged, 


we may expect what he will do after a peace. Dxyden, 

The ſon of Hercules he juſtly ſeems, 

By his broad ſhoulders and gigantick limbs. Dryden, 
Who 's that ſtranger? By his warlike port, 

His fierce demeanour, and ereRed look, 

He's of no vulgar note. Drydn. 

Judge the event 
By what has paſy'd, Dryden. 


The puniſhment is not to be meaſured by the greatneſs or ſmall- 
neſs of the matter, but by the oppoſition it carries, and ſtands in, to 
that reſpect and ſubmiſſion that is due to the father. Lecke. 

By your deſcription of the town, I imagine it to lie under ſome 


great enchantment, A . 
By what I have always heard and read, I take the ſtrength nf 
Swi » 


nation 
13. It notes the ſum of the difference between two 
things compared. 
Meantime ſhe ſtands provided of a Lalus, 
More young and vigorous too by twenty ſprings. 
Her brother Rivers, 


Ere thltꝭ lies ſhorter by the os at Pomfret, 


BY 


By giving the den» :mination to leſs quantities of filver 


b one | 
twentieth, you take from them their due. Locks 
14. It notes co-operation, | 
Hy her he had two children at one birth. Shakeſpeare 


15. For; noting continuance of time, This ſenſe is 
not now in uſe, | 


Ferdinand and Labella recovered the kingdom of Grenada from 
the Moors 4 having been In poſſeiſion thereof by the ſpace of ſeven 


hundred years. Bacon. 
16. As ſoon as ; not later than: noting time. 
By this, the lons of Conſtantine which fled, 
Ambriſe and Uther, did ripe years attain, Fairy Rucen, 


Hector, by the fifth hour of the ſun, 
Win with a trumpet, wirt our tents and Troy, 
To. morrow morning call ſome knight to arms. Shakeſpeare. 
He err'd note for, by this, the heav'nly bands 
Down from a tky of jaſper lighted now 


In Paradiſe, Milton, 

"Theſe have thelr courſe to finiſh round the earth 
By morrow ev'nings Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

The angelic guards aſcended, mute and ſad 

Vor mant for of his ſtate by this they knew, Paradiſe Loft, 
By that time a fege is Carried on two or three days. 1 am al- 
together laſt and bewildered In it, Addiſon. 
this time, the very foundation was removed, $wift, 


1 the beginning of the fourth century from the building of 
Kome, the tribunes proceeded fo far, as to accuſe and fine 91 _ 
fol * 10%. 

17. Beſide: noting paſſage. ; 
Many beautiful places, landing along the ſea ſhore, wo the 
adijon. 


town appear longer than It 4e to thoſe that ſail by it, [adi 
18, Beſide z near to; in preſence: noting proximity 
of place, 

A; thou may'Mt ſay, the king lies by a beggar, if a beggar dwell 
near him or the church ſtands by thy tabour, If thy tabour Rand 
4% the church, Shakeſpeare, 

| Here he comes himſelf 

If he be worth any man's good volce, , 

That good man fit down by him, Ben Jonſon, 

A fpaclous plain, whereon 
Were tents of various hue i by ſome were herds 
Of cattle grazing. Milton, 
Stay by meg thou art reſolute and falthful z 
I have employment worthy of thy arm. Dryden, 


19. Before biel herſelf, or themſelver, it notes the ab- 
ſence of all others, 


Sitting In ſome place, by bimſelf, let him tranſlate into Englifh } 


hls former leſſon. ere 
Solyman reſolved to aſſault the breach, after he had, by L; 

In a melancholy mood, walked up and down In his tent, 
; Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks, 
I know not whether he will annex his diſcourle to his appendix, 
ot publiſh It by 4% /, or at all. Royle, 
| e will Imagine, that the king and his miniſters ſat down and 
mode them by themſebver, and then ſent them to their allles to 
xn. 7 Swift, 
Moro pleas'd ta keep it till their friends could come, 


Than eat the ſweeteſt by rbemſelocr at home. Pope. 
20. At hand, 

He kept then ſome of the ſpirit I/ him, to verify what he be. 

loves, Boyle, 


The merchant Is not forced to keep ſo much money by him, as 
In other places, where they have not ſuch a ſupply, Locke, 
21, It is the ſolemn form of ſwearing. 
8 His godhead I Invoke, by him | (wear, 
22, It is uſed in forms of adjuring, or obteſting. 
Which, O! avert by you etherlal light, 
Which 1 have loſt for this eternal night 
Or, If by dearer tles you may bo, won, 
A* 1 dead re, and by your Uving fon, 
ow by your joys on earth, your hopes In heav'n, 
0 ſpare this great, this good, this aged king ! 
| O cue youth | 
* all the paln that wrings my tortur'd foul, 
y all the dear deceitful hopes you gave me, 
0 coaſo | at leaſt once more delude my forrows, 
$3. It Are. ſpecification and particularity. 
pbralding heav'n, from whence hls lineage came, 
And «rel calls the gods, and cruel thee, by name. Dryden, 
24. By proxy of; noting ſubſtitution, 
"The gods were (ald te feaſt with Ethloplansz that ls, they were 
preſent with them Ay their Rater, Broome, 
25. In the ſame direction with. 
hey are alfo ſriated, or furrowed, by the length, and the fides 
curlouſſy punched, or pricked, Gre, 
Ny. adv, ö 


1. Near; at a (mall diſtanee. 
And in it lies the god of fleep 1 
And, ſnorting by, | 
We may deſer 
The monſters of the deep, 
. Neſide i paſſing, 
| dla hear 


The galloping of hopſe, Who was 't came by ? Ihateſpeare, 


Dryden, 


Dryden, 


Dryden, 


Smith, 


Dryden * 


3. In preſenee. 
The ſame words in my lady Philoclea's mouth, 
woman to another, ſo as there was no other body by, 


as from one 
might have 


had a better grace. wo Any Sidney. 
I'll not be by the while ; my liege, farewel: 
What will 2 hereof, there 's none can tell. Shakeſpeare. 


There while I ſing, if gentle youth be by, 
'That tunes my U ao — the firings fo high. Waller. 
Pris'ners and witneſſes were waiting 5y;z _ 
Theſe had been taught to ſwear, and thole to die, Roſcommon, 
You have put a principle into him, which will influence his 
ations when you are not by. Locke. 


By AND BY, In a ſhort time. 
He overtook Amphialus, who had been ſtald here, and by and 


by called him to fight with him. Sidney. 
The noble knight alighted by and by 
From lofty ſteed, and bad the lady ſtay, 
To ſee what end of fight ſhould him befall that day. Spenſer. 
In the temple, by and by, with us, | 
"Theſe couples ſhall eternally be knit, Shakeſpeare. 
O how this ſpring of love reſembleth 
The uncertain glory of an April day; | 
Which now ſhews all the beauty of the ſun, 
And by and by a cloud takes all away. Shakeſpeare, 
Now a ſenſible man, by and by a fool, and preſently a beaſt. 
| Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
By. of [from the org, Something not the 
direct and immediate object of regard. : 


In this inſtance, there is, a” the by, to be noted, the percola- 

tion of the verjuice through the wood. Bacon. 

Thie wolf was forced to make bold, ever and anon, with a 

ſheep in private, by the by. L'Eftrange. 

Henen we may underſtand, to add that upon the by, that it is 

not neceſſary, Boyle. 
So, while my lov'd revenge is full and high, | 


In give you back your kingdom by the by. Dryden. 


| By, in compoſition, implies ſomething out of the di- 


rect way, and conſequently ſome obſcurity, as a by- 
road ; ſomething irregular, as a by-end; or ſomething 
collateral, as a by-concernment ; or private, as a by- 
law, This compoſition is uſed at pleaſure, and will 
be underſtood by the examples following. 
ByY-CoyvyEEHOVUSE. . / A coffee-houſe in an obſcure 
lace, | | 
1 afterwards entered a by-cofſecbouſe, that ſtood at the upper end 
of a. narrow lane, where I met with a nopjuror, | diſon, 
By-conNCuRNMENT. 2. / An affair which is not the 


main buſineſs, 
Our plays, beſides the main deſign, have under-plots, or by-con- 
cernments, or leſs conſiderable perſons and intrigues, which are car- 
ried on with the motion of the main plot. Dryden. 
By-vEPENDENCB. . / An appendage; ſomething 
accidentally depending on another. 
| "Theſe 
And your three motives to the battle, with 
I know not how much more, ſhould be demanded z 
And all the other by-dependencies, 
From chance to chance. 


Ry-nesrGN 


Shakeſpeare, 


. n. / An incidental purpoſe, 
And if the miſs the mouſe-trap lines, 
"They'll ſerve for other reer 

And make an artiſt underſtand 

To copy out her ſeal or hand; 

Or. find void places in the paper, 

To ſteal in ſomething to entrap her. 


By-xnD., . ½ Private intereſt ; ſecret advantage. 


All people that worſhip for fear, profit, or ſome other by-end, 
fall within the intendment of this fable. ' L' Eftrange, 
By-cons. adj. [a Scotch word.] Paſt, . 
Tell him, you're ſure 
All In Bohemia 's well : this ſatisfaction | 
The by-gone day proclaim'd, | Shakeſpeare, 


Ax we have a conceit of motion coming, as well as by-gonez fo 
have we of time, which dependeth thereupon. Crews 


By-1 s T : usr. 3. / Intereſt diſtin from that of the 
ublick. 

PVatloe ſactlons and parties, all alming at by-intereft, without 
any fincere regard to the public good. Atterbury, 
By-LaW. . / 5 
Ny -l, are orders made in court-leets, or court- barons, by 
common atlent, for the good of thoſe that make them, farther 
than the publick law binds, Cowell, 
There was allo a law, to reſtrain the -H and ordinances ot 
corporations | : Bacon, 
In the beginning of this record is inſerted the law or inſtitution ; 
to which are added two by-latvs, as a comment upon the general 
law. Addiſon, 

By-MATTER. . /; Something incidental, 
| knew one that, when he wrote a letter, would put that which 


was moſt material into the poſtſcript, as if it had been a by-matrer, 
; Bacon, 


Hudibras. | 


\[By-x ane. 2. / A nick-name 


| By-wav. n, , A private and obſcure way. 


a 


B Y Z 


3 name of reproach 
accidental appellation. | e 
qv pg wa vg 8 uſed ſhort hoſe, and there, 
upon was by-named Court-hoſe ſhewed firſt the uſe 
the Engliſh, ; * 5 of them 
BY-PAsT. adj, Paſt: a term of the Scotch dialeg 
Wars, peſtilences, and diſeaſes, have not been fewer for 
three hundred years by-paſt, than ever they had been fince we ba 
had records, | e 


By-yaTH: . /, A private or obſcure path, 
 Heav'n knows, = ſon, | 
By what hby-paths, and indirect crook'd ways, | 
I got this crown» S baten 
Byv-A EST ECT. 2. / Private end or view. 
It may be that ſome, upon by-reſpecft, find ſomewhat Friend 
„ in Por at ſome of atk $4 Cary 
he archbiſhops and biſhops, next under the king, haye the 
government of the church: be not you the mean to prefer an t 
thoſe places, for any by-reſpe#ts, but only for their learning, gu 
vity, and worth. | Bacy, 
Auguſtus, who was not altogether ſo good as he was wiſe, þ,y 
ſome Hg in the enacting of this. aw; for to do any thin 
for nothing, was not his maxim. | Bode 
path. 


By-RoaD. 2. An obſcure unfrequented 
Swift, 


Through ſlipp'ry by-roads, dark and deep 
They often climb, and often creep. ; 
By-rooM. 2. /½ A private room within another. 

I pr'ythee, do thou ſtand in ſome by-room, while J queſtion my 

puny drawer to what end he gave the ſugar. bakeſpear,, 
By-sPBECH, . / An incidental or caſual ſpeech, ng 
directly relating to the point. 

When they come to allege what word and what law th 
their common ordinary practice is to quote 2 in 
torical narration or other, and to uſe them as 
in moſt exact form of law. 

By-$STANDER. 1. / 

She broke her feathers, 
by the by-fanders. 


meant, 
ome hiſ. 
f they were written 
| Hooker 

A looker on ; one unconcerned, 
and, falling to the ground, was taken yp 


ranpe, 
The by-ftanders aſked him, why he ran away, his bread beg 
weight ? Luke, 
By-8TREET. 1. / An obſcure ſtreet, 
The broker here his ſpacious beaver wears, 
Upon his brow ſit jealouſies and cares 
Bent on ſome mortgage, to avoid reproach, | 
He ſeeks by-ſtreets, and ſaves th' expenſive coach. Gay, 
By-vitew. 1. /. Private ſelf-intereſted purpoſe. 
No by-views of his own ſhall miſlead him. Atterbuy, 
BV-WALEk. 2. . A e, walk ; not the main road. 
He moves a rds in by-walks, or under-plots, as diverſions 


to the main deſign, leſt it ſhould grow tedious ; though they are 
ſtill naturally joined, ydl. 
The chief avenue ought to be the moſt ample and noble; but 
there ſhould be by-2wwalks, to retire into ſometimes, for eaſe and 
refreſhment. Broome, 


Night ſtealths are commonly driven in by-ways, and by blind 
fords, unuſed of any but ſuch like. Spenſer on Ireland. 
Other by-ways he himſelf betook, 


© Where never foot of living wight did tread. Spenſer, 
Wholly abſtain, or wed: thy bounteous Lord 
Allows thee choice of paths; take no by-eways, 
But gladly welcome what he doth atford; 
Not grudging that thy luſt hath bounds and ſtays. Herber. 


A ſervant, or a favourite, if he be in want, and no other appa- 
rent cauſe of eſteem, is commonly thought but a by-way to cloſe 
corruption, e IR Bacen 

This is wonderfully diverting to the underſtanding, thus to 
ceive a precept, as it were, through n 
idea that draws a whole train after It, 


By-wesr. . /. Weſtward ; to the weſt of. 


Whereupon grew that by-word, uſed by the Iriſh, that they 
dwelt by-zveft the law, which dwelt beyond the river of the Barrow, 
Davies on Ireland. 


re- 
by-qvay, and to apprehend an 
ö 2 


By-woRD. . / A ſaying; a proverb. 


Baſhful Henry be depos'd z whoſe cowardice 

Hath made us by-2vords to our enemies. Shakeſpeare, 
I knew a wiſe man, that had it for a by-2vord, when he ſaw men 
haſten to a concluſion, Stay a little, that we may make an end the 
ſooner, Bacon, 
We are become a Hy- werd among the nations for our ridiculous 

feuds and animoſities. ] 
It will be his lot often to look ſingular, in looſe and licentious 
times, and to become a by-vcrd and a reproach among the men of 


wit and pleaſure, Atterbug. 

BV “Ass. 1. /. See Blas, 
Every inordinate luſt is a falſe baſs upon men's underſtandi 

which naturally draws towards atheiſm. 5 Tilbsfm 
Bye, or Bix, come immediately from the Saxon by 

bying, 1. ef, A dwelling. f f 1 „ Gibjon, 
Byzantine, See BizanTiny, Byzantine is the 

true orthography. 


C. 


K 

he third letter of the alphabet, has two 
1235 one like #, as call, clock, craft, 

coal, companion, cuneiform; the other as , 

as Cæſar, ceſſation, cinder, It ſounds like 4 

before a, e, u, or a conſonant ; and like . before e, 


i, and y. | 8 
n A Hebrew meaſure, containing a- 
IR BOG cl Engliſh,” or the eighteenth part of 
hah. | 7 2 ; 
ARK , n. , [cabale, Fr. nbap, tradition.] 
1. The ſecret ſcience of the Hebrew rabbins. 
2. A body of men united in ſome cloſe deſign, A ca- 


/ differs from a party, as few from many. 
_ often ads on royal authority, to break the cabal 


«hich were forming againſt her firſt miniſters. Addiſon. | 
4. Intrigue ; ſomet ing leſs than conſpiracy. 
| When each, by curs'd cabals of women, ſtrove 
To draw th' indulgent king to partial love. Dryden. 


7 CAL. v. u. [cabaler, Fr.] To form cloſe in- 


trigues; to intrigue; to unite in ſmall parties. 
His mournful friends, ſummon'd to take their leaves, 
Are throng'd about his couch, and ſit in council: 
What thoſe wr N —_— deſign, 55 
1 muſt prevent, eing firſt in action. : | Dryden, 
CA 1675 1. . [ffom” cabal.) One ſkilled in the 
traditions of the ebrews. 5 
Ten Jove thus ſpake 1 with care and pain 
We form'd this name, renown'd jn rhime, 
Not thine, immortal Neufgermain ! : 
Coſt ſtudlous cabaliſts more time. Swift. 
CaBALLI'STICAL. |) adj. - cabal.] Something 
CaBALL1sTICk, J that has an occult meaning. 
The letters arg caballiflical, and carry more in them than it is 
proper for the world to be acquainted with, f Addiſon. 
He taught him to repeat two caballiſtiek words, in pronouncing 
of which the whole ſecret conſiſted. Spectator. 
Cana'tLER. 1. /, [from cabal.] He that engages 
with others in cloſe deſigns ; an intriguer. 
Factious and rich, bold at the council board; 
But, cautious in the field, he ſhunn'd the ſword 3 | 
A cloſe caballer, and tongue-valiant lord. _ Dryden, 
Ca'vaALLINE. adj. [caballinus, Lat.) Belonging to a 
horſe ; as, caballine aloes, or horſe aloes. 


CA BARET. n. /, [French.] A tavern. 

Suppoſe this ſervant, paſſing by ſome cabaret or tennis-court 
where his comrades were drinking or playing, ſhould ſtay with 
them, and drink or play away his money. Bramb. again 

CABBAGE. . 2 8 Fr. brafſica, Lat. plant. 
"The leaves are large, fleſhy, and of a glaucous colour; the flow- 
ers confiſt of four leaves, which are ſuoggeded by long taper pods, 


Savoy cabbage. Broccoli. The cauliflower, The muſk cabbage. 
Branching tree cabbage, from the ſea-coaſt, Coletuort. Perennial 
Alpine colexwort, Perfollated wild cabbage, &c, Miller. 
le cabbage, and coleworts, are ſoft and demulcent, without any 
acidity z the jelly or juice of red cabbage, baked in an oven, and 
mixed with honey, is an excellent pectoral. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 
To CaA'BBAGE, v. n. To form a head; as, the plants 
begin to cabbage. 
To CA'BBAGE, V. 4. (a cant word among taylors.] To 
ſteal in cutting clothes, 1 
Your taylor, inſtead of ſhreads, cabbages whole yards of cloth. 
| G Arbuthnot, 
Ca"nRAGE TREE, . / A ſpecies of palm-tree, 


that thoſe which are incloſed, being deprived of the air, are 
blanched z which is the part the inhabitants cut for plaits for hats, 
and the young ſhoots are pickled : but whenever this part is cut 
out, the trees are deſtroyed z nor do they riſe again from the old 
roots ; ſo that there are very few trees left remaining near planta- 
tions. | : Miller. 
Ca'BBAGE-wORM, . / An inſect. 
CA BIN. =. /. [cabane, Fr. chabin, Welſh, a cottage.] 
1. A ſmall room. : 
So long in ſecret cabin there he held 
Her captive to his ſenſual deſire, | 
Till that with timely fruit her belly ſwell'd, 
And bore a boy unto a ſavage fire, x 
2. A ſmall chamber in a ſhip. 
Give thanks you have lived ſo long, and make yourſelf ready, 
in your cabin, for the miſchance of the hour, if it ſo happen. 
Shakeſpeare. 
and ſafety at once, 
Raleigh, 


Men may not expect the uſe of many cabins, 
in the ſea ſervice. 


in the ſame part of the cabin, though the ſhip ſails all the while, 
3. A cottage, or ſmall houſe. 


angviſh, 
Unto a filly cabin, though weak, yet ſtronger againſt woes. 


Neither ſhould that odious cuſtom be allowed, of flaying off t 
ditches, 


4 A tent, or temporary habitation. 
me of green boughs their ſlender cabins frame, 
Some lodged were Tortoſa's ſtreets about. 
To C 
in. 


I'll make you feed on berries and on roots, 
And feed on curds and whey, and ſuck the goat, 
7. And cabin in a cave. 
Ca . be 2 To confine in a cabin. 
ance is ſcapꝰd ; 1 had elſe been perfeR 
As broad and general as the caſing an 
But now I'm cabin'd, cribb'd, config'd, bound in, 
Te ſaucy doubts and fear, | 


containing ſeveral round acrid ſeeds. The ſpecies are, cabbage. |, 


Spenſer. | 


Come from marble bow'rs, many times the gay harbour of 


idncy. 
ofthe 


green ſurface of the ground, to cover their cabins, or make up their 
Sqoift, 


. . Fairfax. 
-A BIN. v. #. [from the noun.) To live in a ca- 


Cin. adj 


CABINET. #. /. [cabinet, Fr.] 
1. A cloſet; {; | 


that may be thought on. Bacon. 
2. A hut or ſmall houſe. 
Hearken awhile in thy green cabinet, 
The laurel ſong of careful Colinet. nſer. 


3. A private room in which conſultations are held. 


5 


| © 
1. A council held in a private manner, with unuſual 


C 


Hobbes. 


It is very common in the Caribbee iſlands, where it grows to a | 
prodigious height, The leaves of this tree envelope each other, ſo | - 


The cheſsboard, we ſay, is in the ſame place it was, if it remain | 


Locke. 


p 


Þ+ 


Shakeſpeare, . 


rich cabinets, daintily paved, richly hanged, glazed with cryttal- 
line glaſs, and a rich cupola in the midit, and all other elegancy 


campe 6 25 ö N j l 
4. A ſet of boxes or drawers for curioſities; a private 


2. A ſelect number of privy counſellors ſuppoſed to be 


CARL IH. . J. [cabl, Welſn; cabel, Dutch. ] The great 


thing breaks that is not ſtretehed. Raleigh. 
The cables crack; the ſailors fearful cries 
Aſcend ; and ſable night involves the ſkies. Dryden. | 
Ca'BuRNns, x, / Small ropes uſed in ſhips. Dic. 
Ca"cao, See CHOCOLATE NUT. | 
CacHt'cTICAL.} adj, [from cachexy.] Having an 
WARE AE FER: ill habit of body; ſhewing an ill 
A it, ; 7 a 


CACHE XV. . / [kaxitia.] A general word to ex- 
preſs a great variety of ſymptoms : moſt commonly it 


CACHINNA'TION. 2. J, 


CA'CKEREL. #. / A fiſh, ſaid to make thoſe who cat 


He hath a confuſed remembrance of words kince he left the uni- 


To CA'CKLE. v. 2. [4acckelen, Dutch; ] 
1. To make a noiſe as a gooſe, 


CAC 
. [from cabin.] Belonging toa cabin. | 


The nice morn, on the Indian ſteep, 
From her cabin'd loophole peep, 


Milton, 


a ſmall room. |. 
At both corners of the farther fide, let there be two delicate or 


You began in the cabinet what you afterwards practiſed in the 
Dryden. 


box, 
Who ſees a ſoul in ſuch a body ſet, 


Might love the treaſure for the cabinet, Ben Jonſon. 
In vain the workman ſhew'd his wit, 
Wich rings and hinges counterfeit, 
To make it ſeem, in this diſguiſe, a 
A cabinet to vulgar eyes. Swift, 


Any place in which things of value are hidden, 
Thy breaſt. hath ever been the cabinet, 
Where 1 have lock'd my ſecrets. | Denham, 
We cannot diſcourſe of the ſecret, but by deſcribing our duty 
but ſo much duty muſt needs open a cabinet of myſteries. Taylor. 
A'BINET-COUNCIL, 7. /. 


privacy and confidence. 
The doctrine of Italy, and practice of France, in ſome kings 
times, hath introduced cabinet-councils. Bacon. 


particularly truſted, 
From the higheſt to the loweſt it is univerſally read; from the 
cabinet=council to the nurſery, Gay to Swift. 
A'BINET-MAKER., #,/; [from cabinet and malte.] 
One that makes ſmall nice drawers or boxes. 
The root of an old white thorn will make very fine boxes and 
combs ; ſo that they would be of great uſe for the cabinet-maters, 
as well as the turners, and others. Mortimer. 


rope of a ſhip to which the anchor is faſtened. 
What though the maſt be now blown overboard, 

The cable broke, the holding anchor loſt, ; 
And half our ſailors ſwallow'd in the flood, ö 

Yet lives our pilot ſtill? W Shakeſpeare, 

The length of the cable is the life of the ſhip in all extremities; 

and the reaſon is, becauſe it makes ſo many bendings and waves, 

as the ſhip, riding at that length, is not able to ſtretch it; and no- 


Young and florid blood, rather than vapid and cache#ical. 
Arbuthnot on Air. 

The crude chyle ſwims in the blood, and appears as milk in the 
blood, of ſome perſons who are cachecłic. Fleyer. 


denotes ſuch a diſtemperature of the humours, as 
hinders nutrition, and weakens the vital and animal 
functions; proceeding from weakneſs of the fibres, 
and an abuſe of the non-naturals; and often from ſe- 
vere acute diſtempers. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

[ cachinnatio, Lat.) A loud 
laughter, . Dia. 


it laxative. 


The nightingale, if ſhe ſhould ſing by day, 
When every gooſe is cuchling, would be thought 


No better a muſician than the wren. | Shakeſpeare. | 
Or rob the Roman geeſe of all their glories, ö 
And fave the ſtate, by cachling to the tories. Pope. 


2. Sometimes it is uſed for the noiſe of a hen. 
The trembling widow, and her daughters twain, 
This woeful cackling cry with horrour heard 
Of thoſe diſtracted damſels in the yard. 
3- Tolaugh; to giggle. 
Nic grinned, cack/ed, and laughed, till he was like to kill him- 
ſelf, and fell a friſking and dancing about the room, Arbutbnot. 
Ca'cKLE. n. % [from the verb.] 
1. 'The voice of a gooſe or fowl. 
The ſilver gooſe before the ſhining gate 
There flew, and by her cacklc ſay'd the Rate, 
2. To talk idly, 
Ca'CKLER. #. , [from cackle,] 
1. A fowl that cackles. 
2. A teltale ; a tatler, 
CAC MICAL, T adj. [ from cacochymy. ] Having the 
Cacocyy'mick,  humours corrupted. 
It will prove very advantageous, if only cacochymick, to clarify 
his blood with a laxative, | Harwey on e ee 
If the body be cacochymica!, the tumours are apt to degenerate 
into very venomous and malignant abſceſſes, iſeman. 
The ancient writers diſtinguithed putrid fevers, by putrefaction 
of blood, choler, melancholy, and phlegm ; and this is to be ex- 
lained by an efferveſcence 


Dryden, 


Dryden. 


4 
8 lab ſpeure. | | 


| . 
CACOCHY'MY. ». 
| 3 


Ca'ppis. n, /. 


ppening in a particular cacochymical 
Fleyer on the Humours. 


CAP 


of the humdurs from a ſound ſtate, to what the phy- 
ſicians call by.a general name of a cacochymy. 'Spots, 
and diſcolofations of the ſkin, are figns of weak 
fibres ; for the lateral veſſels, which lie out of the 
road of circulation, let groſs humours paſs, which 
could not, if the veſſels had their due degree of 
ſtricture. 8 Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Strong beer, a liquor that attributes the half of its ill qualities to 


the hops, conſiſting of an acrimonious fiery nature, ſets the blood, 
upon the leaſt cacochymy, into an orgaſmus. 


Harvey. 
Caco'PHONY. 1. J. [xaxo@wia.] A bad ſound of words. 


Theſe things ſhall lie by, till you come to carp ut them, and al- 
ter rhimes, grammar, triplets, and cacophonies of all kinds. 


; Pope to 494 3h 
To Cacu'MINATE, v. a. [cacumino, Lat.] To make 


ſharp or pyramidal, Die, 


| CaDAVEROUS. adj, | cadaver, Lat.] Having the ap- 


pearance of a dead carcaſs; having the qualities of 
a dead carcaſs. Tn . 3 

In vain do they ſeruple to approach the dead, who livingly are 
cadaverous, for fear of any outward pollution, whoſe temper pollutes 
themſelves. ' Brawn's Vulgar Errourt. 
The urine, long detained in the bladder, as well as glaſs, will grow 
red, foetid, cadawerous, and atkaline. The caſe is the ſame with the 
ſtagnant waters of hydropical perſons.  Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
This word is uſed in Erſe for the va- 

1 clothes of the Highlanders.] 
1. A kind of tape or ribooon . | 

He hath ribbons of all the colours of the rainbow; ipkles, caddiſes, 
cambricks, lawns z why, he ſings them over as if they were gods and 
goddeſſes, Shakeſpeare, 
2. A kind of worm or grub found in a caſe of ſtraw, 

He loves the mayfly, which'is bred of the codworm, or cadlis ; 
and theſe make the trout bold and luſty. Walton's Angler, 
Cade, adj. [It is deduced, by Skinner, from cadeler, Fr. 
an old word, which ſignifies to breed up tenderly. 
Tame; ſoft; delicate; as, a cade lamb, a lamb bed 
at home. | | Bt a © 
To Cavs. v. a, [from the noun.) To breed up in 
ſoftneſs. | 3 8 
Cape, n. /. [cadus, Lat.] A barrel. DE ES 

We John Cade, ſo termed of our ſuppoſed father. Or ra. 
ther of ſealing a cade of herrings. Shakeſpeare, 

Soon as thy liquor from the narrow cells 

Of clote preſs d huſks is freed, thou muſt refrain 

Thy thirſty ſoul ;- let none perſuade to broach 

Thy thick, unwholcſome, undigeſted cada. 
Ca DE-WORM, . . The ſame with caddis, 
8 17 [ cadence, Fr.] s ö „ 
1. Fall; ſtate of ſinking ; decline 

Now was the ſun in Weſtern cadence low « 

From noon ; and gentle airs, due at their hours, 

To fan the earth, now wak'd. . .. ton. 
2. The fall of the voice; ſometimes the general mo- 
dulation of the voicſge. 

The ſliding, in the cloſe or cadence, hath an agreement with 
the figure in rhetorick, which they call prater expetatum; for 


. Philips. 


there is a pleaſure even in being deceived. . Bacon. 

There be words not made with lungs, : 
Sententious ſhow'rs! O let them fall! 

Their cadence is rhetorical. Craſhaw, 


3. The flow of verſes,vor periods. 
The words, the verſification, and all the other elegancies of ſound, 
as cadences, and turns of words upon the thought, perform ex- 
actiy the ſame office both in dramatic and epick poetry, Dryden. 
The cadency of one line muſt be a rule to that of the next; as 
the ſound of the former muſt flide gently into that which fol- 


lows. 


2 Dryden. 
4. The tone or ſound, ug 
Hollow rocks retain 
The ſound of bluſt'ring winds, which all night long 
Had rous'd the ſea, now with hoarſe cadence lull 
| Sea-faring men, o'erwatch'd. Milton. 


verſity ; he hath loſt half their meaning, and puts them togethe 
| with no regard, except to their cadence. 8 K 8 ift 
'5. In horſemanſhip. | 


Cadence is an equal meaſure or rtion which a horſe ob- 
ſerves in all his motions, when he 8 managed, ; 


a Farrier's Dif. 
CNN. adj, [cadens, Lat.] Falling down. 
CaDE'T. u. | (cadet, Fr. pronounced cad?.] 

1. 'The younger brother, 

2. The youngeſt brother, 


Joſeph was the youngeſt of the twelve, and David the eleventh 
ſon, and the cadet of Jeſſe, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


3. A voluntier in the army, who ſerves in expectation of 
a commiſſion, ; 

Ca"pew. u. J. A ſtraw worm, See Ca pDis. Dig. 

Cab. n. / [from cadge, or cage, a panier.] A 
huckſter ; one who brings butter, eggs, and poultry, 
from the country to market, Es 

CA DI. n. J. A magiſtrate among the Turks, whoſe 
office ſeems nearly to anſwer to that of a juſtice of 
peace, | 

Capi LLACK, na, A ſort of Dear. , 

CACIAS, n, / [Lat.] A wind from the north-eaſt, 


Now, from the north, 0 
Boreas and Cæcias, and Argeſtes loud, 


\ 


And Thracias, rend the woods, and ſeas upturn. Milton, 
Cmsa'rtan, See Cu8ARIan, 
CASU RA. 1. / [Lat.] A figure in poetry, by which 


a ſhort ſyllable after a complete foot is made long. 


CAFT AN. . /. [Perſick.) A Perſian or Turkiſh veſt 
or garment, | 


/ [raxoxupla,] A depravation | 


Cac, 


Sir 


Cao, „ // K barrel, or wooden veſſel, containing 
four or five gallons. Sometimes 4. , 
CAGE, mn. / | cage, Fr. from cavea, Lat. ge 
1. An incloſure of twigs or wire, in which birds are 
kept, 
See whether a cage 
not fiercer with tying ? ; 
He taught me how to know a man in love g In which cage of 
ruſhes, 1 am ſure you are not a priſoner, '  Shakeſpeares 
Though faves, like birds that ſing not in a cage, 
They loft their genius, and poetick rage j 
Homers again and Pindars wy be found, : 
And his great aQions with thelr numbers crown d. 
And parrots, imitating human tongue, 
And ſinging birds in filver cages hung; 
And ev'ry fragrant flow'r, and od'rous greens 
Were ſorted well, with _ of amber laid between. Dryd. 
A man recurs to our fancy, by remembering his garment 3 a 
beaſt, bird, or fiſh, by the cage, or court-yard, or ciſtern, wherein 
It was kept, Watts on the Mind, 
The reaſon why ſo few marriages are happy» js, becauſe young 
ladies ſpend their time in making nets, not in making roger, AY 


ww 

2. A place for wild beaſts, incloſed with palliſadoes, 
3. A priſon for petty malefactors. 

To Cal. wv. a. [from the noun.] To incloſe in a cage. 

He (woln, and pamper'd with high fare, 

Sits down, and ſnorts, cag'd In his baſket-chalr. Donne, 

CAIMAN, „. /, The American name of a crocodile, 

7. CAIO LE. v. a. [cageoller, Fr.) To flatter; to 

ſooth ; to coax ; a low word. 
Thought he, 'tis no mean part of clvil 
State prudence, to eajole the devil, Hudibras. 


The one affronts him, while the other cajo/e4 and pities him! 
takes up his quarrel, ſhakes his head at it, claſps his hand upon 


can pleaſe u bird ? or whether a dog grow 


Sidney. 


Waller 


his breaſt, and then proteſts and proteſts, L Eftrange, 
My tongue that wanted to cajo/e 
I try'd, but not a word would troll, Ry mer. 


CAA. 1. / [from „ A flatterer ; a wheedler, 
CAjo'LERY, . % c erie, Fr.] Flattery. 
CAISSON, . J. 3 a 
1. A cheſt of bombs or powder, laid in the enemy's 
Way, to be fired at their ap roach, | 
3. A wooden caſe in which the piers of bridges are 
built within the water, 
Car'riyy, n. /, [cattivo, Ital, a flave z whence it came 
to ſignify a bad man, with ſome implication of 
meanneſs ; as 4nave in _— and fur in Latin ; 
ſo certainly does ſlavery deſtroy virtue. 
Tenne whe aprt a oαανQe Roto E Homer, 
A lave and a ſcoundrel are ſignified by the ſame 
words in many languages.] A mean villain ; a deſ- 
icuble knave : it often implies a mixture of wie- 
edneſs and pod & : 
Vile c vailal of dread and deſpalr, 
Unworthy of the common breathed alr ! 
Why liveſt thou, dead dogy a longer day, 


Aud doit hot unto death thyfolf prepare ? 
"Tis not Impolſible 
But one, the wicked'ſt caitif on the ground, 
May fee as (hy as grave, as juſt, as abſolute, 
As Angelo, | 
Ahe wretched caltif}, all alone; 
As he believ'd, began to moans 
And tell his ſtory to himſelf, 


CAKE. . / (cuch, Teutonick.] 


1. A kind of delicate bread, 
You mult be feving chriſtenings | do you look for ale and cakes 


» 


Spenſer, 


Sbaleſpeure. 


Hudibras. 


here, you rude raſcals “ Shakeſpeare, 
My cate is dough, but I'll in among the reſt, 
Out ot hope of all but my ſhare of the feaſt, Shakeſpeare, 


"The difnal day was come 4 the prleſte prepare _ 
Thelr leaven'd cet, and fillets for my halr. Dryden. 


2, Any thing of a form rather flat than high z by 
which it is ſometimes diſtinguiſhed from a loaf, 
There is a ce that yroweth upon the fide of a dead tree, that 


hath gotten no name, but It le large, and of a cheſtnut <Mour, and 
hard and pithy, Bacon's Nature! Hiftery. 


$. Concreted matter; coagulated matter, 
"Then when the fleecy les new cloath the wood, 
And cates of ruſtling les como rolling down the flood. Dryden, 
Toa Caxn, wv. „. [from the noun.] To harden, as 
dough in the oven, 

This burning matter, 4s it ſunk very leifurely, had time to cake 
fugother, and form the buttom, which covers the mouth of that 
d4r0adful vault that Nes underneath it. Add fin on Italy, 

This Is that very Mab, 
That plats the manes of horſes in the night, 


Aud cles the elflocks In foul fluttiſh hairs, Shateſpeare, 
; He rins'd the wound, | 

And walh'd away the firings and clotted blood, 

"That eat'4 within, Addiſon, 


Cxianaiint rw, 


Ii hath s flower conſiſting of one leaf, divided at the brim into 


vera parte from whole cup riſes the pointa), in the hinder part 
ef the Aower z which afterwards becomes a fleſhy fruit, having an 
hard ell. They rife to thagheight of twenty+five or thirty feet in 
the Wen Indies, where they ou naturally, The ſhells are wed 
by the negroes for cups, as alfo for making Inſtruments of muſic, 
by making « hole in the hell, and putting In (mall ones, with 
which they make @ fort of rattle, iller, 
Catamanco. el word derived, probably by 
lome accident, from ci st, Lat. which, in the 
— * ages, ſignified a hat.] A kind of woollen 
un. 
Ne war of s bulk and ature larger than ordinary, had a red 
coat, flung open tv ſhow a cite walltevat, Tater, 
Ca'laming, of L Cala. v. /; A kind of 
foffile bituminous earth, which, being mixed with 
copper, changes it into braſs, | 
„ mult not omit thote, which, though not of ſo much beauty, 
\ «rv of greater uhh, wif, loadftones, whetſtones of all kinds, 


\meftaner, bee, or Ae tame Lede. 
Sur. *. , [calamintba, Lat.] The name of a 
plant, | 


_ Cata'nirovs. 44), [calamite/br, Lat.] 
1. Miſerable 1 involved in diſtreſs z oppreſſed with in- 
felicity ; unhappy z wretched : app ied to men. 
This is 4 gracious provifien Cod Almighty hath made in fa- 
your of the neeeilitons and caluminnnt 4 the Rate of forme, In this 
life, being do extremly wretched and deplorable, if compared with 
2 ey. 
2. Full of miſery z diſtreſsful: applied to external cir- 
cumſtances. 
What eee the air of this el 


wrought upon us the 
M4 ee yOu may inad by wy eee of 


theo plague. 


| Strict neceſſity _ 
ubdues me, and calamitous conſtraint ! 


Leſt on my head both fin and puniſhment, 
However inſupportable, be all 


Devolv'd. N Milton. 
Much rather I ſhall chuſe | 
To live the pooreſt in my tribe) than richeſt, 1 
And be in that calamitous priſon left. ilton, 
In this ſad and ca/amitous condition, Yeliverance from an q_"_ 


ſour would have even revived them. 8 ; 

Cara mirousNngsb.'n/, [from calamitous.) Miſery ; 
diſtreſs, : 

CALAMITY. . J [calamitas, Lat.] 

1. Mis fortune; cauſe of miſery ; diſtreſs. 5 

Another ill accident is drought, and the ſpindling of the corn, 

which with us is rare, but in hotter countries common; inſomuch 
as the word calamity was ſirſt derived from calamuss when the corn 


could not get out of the ſtalk. Bacon. 
2. Miſery ; diſtreſs, 
This infinite calamity ſhall cauſe 8 


To human life, and houſhould peace confounds 
From adverſe ſhores in ſafety let her hear 


Foreign calamity, and diſtant war; ; 
Of which, great heav'n, let her no portion bear. Prior, 


CALAMUS. n, J [Lat.) A fort of reed or ſweet- 
ſcented wood, mentioned in ſcripture with the other 
ingredients of the ſacred perfumes. It is a knotty 
root, reddiſh without, and white within, which puts 
forth long and narrow leaves, and brou ht from the 
Indies. 'The prophets ſpeak of it as a foreign com- 
modity of great value. Theſe ſweet reeds have no 
ſmell when they are green, but when they are dry 
only. Their form differs not from other reeds, and 
their ſmell is perceived upon entering the marſhes, 

| Calmet. 
Take thou alſo unto thee principal ſpices of pure myrrh, of 
ſweet cinnamon, and of ſweet calamus. Exulus, XXX. 23. 

CAU. . J. [caleche, Fr.] A ſmall carriage of plea- 

ſure, | | 
Daniel, a ſprightly ſwain, that us'd to flaſh - : 
The vig'rous ſtecds, that drew his lord's calaſh» King. 
The ancients uſed ca/aſhes, the figures of ſeveral of them being 


to be ſeen on ancient monuments. They are very ſimple, light, 
and drove by the traveller himſelf, Arbuthnot on Coins, 


CA'LCRATED. adj. [calceatus, Lat.] Shod 3 fitted with 
ſhoes, 

CALCEDO'NIUS. n. /. ¶ Lat.] A kind of precious ſtone, 
* Calcedonius is of the agate kind, and of a miſty 0 clouded 
with blue, or with purple. Wodward on Faſſili. 

To CA'LCINATE, See To CALCINE, 

In hardening, by baking without melting, the heat hath theſe 
degreesz firſt, it indurateth, then maketh fragile, and Jaſtly it 
doth alrite 

CALCINA TION, . f, [from calcine 3 calcination, Fr.] 
Such a management of bodies by fire, as renders 
them reducible to powder ; wherefore it is called 
chymical pulverization. This is the next degree of 
the power of fire beyond that of fuſion ; for when 
fuſion is longer continued, not only the more ſubtile 
particles of the body itſelf ily off, but the particles 
of fire likewiſe inſinuate themſelves in ſuch multi- 
tudes, and are ſo blended through its whole ſub. 
ſtance, that the Auidity, firſt cauſed by the fire, can 


of body, which, being very porous and brittle, is eaſi- 
ly reduced to powder ; for, the fire having penetrated 
every where into the pores of the body, the particles 
arc both hindered from mutual contaQ, and divided 
into minute atoms, Quincy. 

Divers reſidences of bodies are thrown away, as ſoon as the diſ- 
tillation or calcination of the body that yieldeth them is ended, 


| B . 
This may be effeQed, but not without a ca/cirarion, or reducing 


It by art into a ſubtile powder, Brown's Vulgar Errour:, 
CaLlctNnaToORY. n, from calcinate.] A veſſel uſed 
in calcination, 
To CALCUNE. v. a. [calciner, Fr. from calx, Lat.] 
1. To burn in the fire to a calx, or friable ſubltance. 
See CALCINATION, : 

The folids ſcem to be earth, bound together with ſome oil; for 
If a bone be calcined, fo as the leaſt force will crumbie it, being 
immerſed in oll, it will grow firm again. un on Aliments, 

2, To burn ＋ | 
4 iſputes that union have cœlein'd, 
Almoſt as many minds as men we find, Denham. 
To Cai.ci'ng, . . To become a calx by heat, 

This chiyſtal is a pellucld fiflile ſtone, clear as water, and 
without colour, enduring a red heat without lofing its tranſparency, 
and, in a very trong heat, calcining without fuſion. Newton's Opt. 

To CA'LCULATE. v. a. {calculer, Fr. fram calculus, 
Lat. a little ſtone or bead, uſed in operations of 
numbers. ] 

1. To compute; to reckon: as, he calculate: his ex- 
pences, 


tain time, 
A cunning man did calculate my birth, | 

Andi told me, that by water I ſhould die. Shag. Hen. VI. 

Why all theſe fires, why all theſe gliding gholts, 
Why old men, fools, and childien calculate, 
Why all thoſe things change trom their ordinance ? Shateſp. 

Wo were there then in the world, to obſerve the births of thoſe 
fiſt men, and calculate their nativities, as they ſprawled out of 
ditches ? Bentley, 

3+ To adjuſt ; to project for any certain end. 

The reaſonableneſs of religion clearly appears, as it tends fo 
heey to the happineſs of men, and is, upon all accounts, calcu» 
lated for our benefit, | 41 rllorſon, 

To CA'LCULATE, u. . To make a computation. 

CALCULATION. % [from calcalate.} 

1. 4 practice, or manner of reckoning ; the art of num. 
ering. 

Cypher, that great friend to calculation; or rather, which 
changeth calcntation into caſy computation, Halder on Time, 

1 A reckoning the reſult of arithmetical operation, 

It then their «4:Culation be true, for ſo they reckon, Hooker, 

Being different from calcolations of the ancients, their obſerva- 
tions confirm not ours. Brogon's Vulgar Errours. 

CALCULATOR, V [from calcalate.] A computer; 


a reckoner. | 
Ca'LCULaTtoRy, adj. [from calculate.) Belonging to 
calculation. 
CA'LCULE., % [calcudas, Lat.] Reckonin 
«> | ” $ com- 
pute: oblolete. : J : 
Ihe general c, which was made in the laſt rambulation, 


* 


e on Confnmpront, 


| exceeded eight millions, How?! 1 Veal Forg, 


| Ca'LevLous, 


Bacon's Natural Hiftory. | 


no longer ſubſiſt, From this union ariſes a third kind | 


2. To compute the ſituation of the planets at any cer-|- 


adj, [from calculus, Lat.] Story, 
gritty. N 
The volatile ſalt of urine will coagulate ſpirits of wine 
thus, perhaps, the ſtones, or calculoſe concretions in the kidney 
bladder, may be produced. Brown's Vulpa 0 


gar Err 
1 have found, by opening the kidneys of a calculous bs 
the ſtone is formed earlier than I have ſuggeſted, Peri, th 
CALCULUS. n. . ¶ Latin. ] The ſtone in the blaqg. 
CAa'LDRON. . /. [chauldron, Fr. from calidus, Lat, 
A pot; a boiler ; a kettle, 
| In the midſt of all 
There placed was a caldron wide and tall, 
Upon a mighty furnace, burning hot. Fairy Nun 
Some ſtrip the ſcin; ſome portion out the ſpoil ; 
The limbs, yet trembling, in the ca/drons boil ; 
Some on the fire the reeking entrails broil. Dryden; A 
In the late eruptions, this great hollow was like a vaſt cal; 


CA Levrosx. 


ſilled with glowing and melted matter, which, as it boiled over; 
any part, ran down the fides of the mountain. Alt, 
Calecat, The ſame with CALAs k. 


CaLEra'cTION. . / [from calefacio, Lat.] 
1. The act of heating any thing. 
2. The ſtate of being heated. 
CaLEFACT1VE, adj, [from calefacio, Lat.] Thy 
which makes any thing hot,; heating. 
CalgFA'cToRY. adj, [from calefacio, Lat.] Thy 
which heats. 
To CATLEFY, V. N. 
be heated. 
Cryſtal will calefy unto electricity; that is, a power to 
ſtraws, or light bodies, and convert the needle, oy laced, 
f Brown's ar Kyu. 
To CAE. v. a. To make hot. 2 TTY 
CALENDAR. . / [calendarium, _ A regiſter of 
the year, in which the months, and ſtated times, are 
marked, as feſtivals and holidays; | 
What hath this day deſery'd ? what hath it done, 
That it in golden letter ſhould be ſet | 
Among the high tides, in the calendar? Sbabeſp. 
We compute from calendars differing from one 
compute of the one anticipating that of the other, 
Curs'd be the day when firſt I did appear; 
Let it be blotted from the calendar, 
Left it pollute the month! Dryden's Falls, 
To CA'LENDER.: v. a. [ calendrer, Fr. Skinner. ] Ty 
dreſs cloth; to lay the nap of cloth ſmootb. 
CA'LEND ER. n. i [from the verb.] A hot preſz; 
a preſs in which clothiers ſmooth their cloth, 
CALENDRER, 1. /. [from calender.) The perſon who 
calenders, | 
CA'LENDS. 2. aue. Lat. It has. no fnguler,) 
The firſt day of every month among the Romans. 
CA LENTURE, 1. . from caleo, Lat.] A diſtemper 
eculiar to ſailors in hot elimates; wherein the 
1magine the ſea to be green fields, and will throy 
themſelves into it. Quincy 
And for that lethargy was there no cure, 
But to be caſt into a calenture. Denhan, 
So, by a calenture miſled, 
The mariner with rapture ſees, 
On the ſmooth ocean's azure b:d, 
Enamell'd fields, and verdant trees: 
With eager haſte he longs to rove 
In that fantaſtic ſcene, and thinks 
It muſt be ſome enchanted grove z 
And in he leaps, and down he ſinks. Sevi. 


Cal v. n. /; calves in the plural. Leealp, Saxon; la}; 
Dutch:] | 


1. The young of a ch W. | 
The colt hath about four years of growth; and ſo the fawn, ani 
lo the calf, | | Bacen's Natural Hiſtory, 
Acoſta tells us of a fowl in Peru, called condore, which will kill 
and cat up a whole ca!f at a time. Wilkin, 
Ah, Blouzelind ! I love thee more by half 
Than does their fawns, or cows the new-fall'n caff,, Gy. 
2. Calve of the lips, mentioned by Hoſea, ſignify ſi- 
crifices of praiſe and prayers, which the captives of 
Babylon addreſſed to God, being no longer 1n a con- 
dition to offer ſacrifices in his temple, ' Calnn. 
Turn to the Lord, and ſay unto him, Take away all iniquity, 
and receive us graciouſly: fo will we render the calves of our 
pes i | H. » XIV. 2. 
3. By way of contempt and reproach, applied to a hu- 
man beine! a dolt; a ſtupid wretch. 
hen a child haps to be got, 
That after proves an ideot; 
When folk perceive it thriveth not, 
Some filly doating brainleſs calf, 
That underſtands things by the half, 
Says, that the fairy left the oaf, 
And took away the other. Drayton's Nympbid, 
4. N 885 plump, bulbous part of the leg. "That, 
utch. Ui „ 
bl her legs I'd have love's iſſues fall, 


{calsfo, Lat.] To grow hot; 9 


X. Jahn. 
another; th, 
Brow, 


And all her ca/f into a gouty ſmall, Sucklings 
The c of that leg bliſtered. Wiſeman's Surgery: 
CALIBER, . /. aasee, Fr.] The bore; the di . 


meter of the barrel of a 
bullet, | 
Ca'ics. . / [calix, Lat.] A cup; a chalice. 
There is a natural analogy between the ablution of the body and 
the purification of the ſoul ; between eating the holy bread and 
drinking the lacred calice, and à participation of the body and blood 


gun; the diameter of 


olf Chriſt, Tayin. 
Ca'lico, n. % [from Calecut in _ An India 
ſtuff made of cotton; ſometimes tained with gay and 


beautiful colours. 
I wear the hoop petticoat, and am all in calicoer, when the fineſt 
are in filks. Addiſon's Sprtators 
Ati. adj. [calidus, Lat] Hot; burning; fervent. 
Cx v. . / [from calid.] Heat, 
Ice will diſſolve in any way of heat; for it will diſſolve with fire 
it will colliquate in water, or warm oil z nor doth it only ſubmit 
into an actual heat, but not endure the potential ca/idiry of many 


waters. Brown's Pulgar Errowt 
Sir. In // 5 . Arab. an heir or fucceſſot. 
Ca'tien. J A title aſſumed by the ſucceſſors of Ma- 


homet among the Saracens, who were veſted with 
abſolute power in affairs both religious and civil. 
CAL rio. — © wer caligo, Lat. to be dark. 
Darkneſs ; cloudin | 
Inſtead of a diminution, or Imperfe& viſion, in the mole, e 
affirm” an abolition, or total privation 3 inſtead of caſigerion. ot 
dimneſs, we conclude a cecity, or blindneſs. Brown. 


Catniicrxovs. adj, | cal:gt Lat.] Obſcure ; dim; 
fall of darknefs. e 


Carli Gcinovsntcit 


5. To ſummon by command. 


| CAL 
Call 'G1N0USNESS, 1. , (from caliginess.) Darkneſs ; 


obſourity. N 
Ca'LIGRAPHY, n. J. 


This language is incapab of caligraphy. 


, 3. See CALLIPERS. N TY 
S4 82 1. J. (from caliber.) A handgun; a har- 
vebuſe ; an 5 — | Shakeſpeare's Henry IV 
a 6 : 
TY. A cup: a word uſed in bo- 


CALIX. n. J. e 


tany; as, the calix of a flower. 


Taka are fiopped or from czle, Sax, the keel. 
Skimer.] To ſtop the leaks of a ſhip. | 


There is a great errour committed in the manner of cating his 


. Raleigh's Eſſays. 
mT * — ſome pick out bullets from the ſide; 
Some drive old oakum through each ſeam and rift 
Their left hand does the calling iron "a 
The rattling mallet with the right they 


Ca'lkER. 2. / g calk.) The workman that ſtops 
aks of a ſh1 „ 

_ ancients of Gebal, and the wiſe men thereof, were in thee 

thy calkers ; all the ſhips of the ſea, with their mariners, were in 

thee to occupy thy merchandize. Exel. xxvil. 9. 


C ux ING. 1. /. A term in painting, uſed where the 
gy box 5 1s e black lead, or red chalk, and 
the lines traced through on a waxed plate, wall, or 
other matter, by paſling lightly over each ſtroke of 
the deſign with a point, which leaves an impreſſion of 
the colour on the plate or wall. Chambers, 


T, CALL. v. a. [calo, Lat. kalder, Daniſh. ] 
1. To name, to denominate. .. 

And God called the light day, and the darkneſs he called 
night. 1 Geneſis, i. 5. 
2. To ſummon, or invite, to or from any place, thing, 
or perſon, It is often uſed with local particles, as 
up, doaon, in, out, off. | 

Be not amazed call all your ſenſes to you; defend my reputa- 
tion, or bid farewel to your good life for ever. Shakeſpeare. 

Why came not the ſlave back to me when I called him? 


Are you call d forth from out a world of men, 

To lay the innocent? Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 

Lodronius, that famous captain, was called up, and told by his 

ſervants that the general was fled, Knolles's Hiſtory. 
| Or call up him that left half told | 

The ſtory of Cambuſcan bold, | Milton, 

Drunkenneſs calls off the watchmen from their towers z and 

then evils proceed from a looſe heart, and an untied tongue. 

X ' Taylor's Holy Living. 

The ſoul makes uſe of her memory, to cal to mind what ſhe 18 

to treat of. | D Rules to Devotion. 
Such fine employments our whole days divide; 

The ſalutations of the morning tide 
Call up the ſun; thoſe ended, to the hall 


Dryden. 


We wait the patron, hear the lawyers bawl. 
Then by conſent abſtain from further ſpoils, 
Call off the dogs, and gather up the ipoils. * Addiſon. 


By the pleaſures of the imagination or Bs I mean ſuch as 
ariſe from viſible objects, when we call up their ideas into our 
minds by paintings, ſtatues, or deſcriptions. 
Why doſt thou call my ſorrows up afreſh | 

My tather's name brings tears into my eyes. Addiſ. Cato. 

1 am called off from public diſſertations, by a domeſtic affair of 
great importance. Tatler. 
Aſchylus has a tragedy intitled Perſe, in which the ſhade of 
Darius is called up. | Broome on the Odyſſey. 
The paſſions call atvay the thoughts, with inceſſant importunity, 


toward the object that excited them. Watts, 
3. To convoke ; to ſummon together. 
Now call we our high court of parliament. Shakeſpeare. 


The king being informed of much that had paſſed that night, 


4. To ſummon judicially. 


be called to account for all his miſcarriages. Clarendon. 
Once a Yay, eſpecially in the early years of life and ſtudy, call 


yourſelves to an account, what new ideas, what new propoſition or 
truth, you have gained. Watts. 


In that day did the Lord God of hoſts call to ing, and 
to mourning, and to baldneſs, and to girding with ſackcloth. 
Iſaiah, xxil. 12. 


piety, or to ſummon into the church.“ 

Paul, a ſervant of Jeſus Chriſt called to be an apoſtle, ſeparated 
unto the goſpel of God. Romans, i. 1, 
7. To invoke; to appeal to. 

I call God for a record upon my ſoul, that, to ſpare you, I came 
not as yet unto Corinth, 2 Cor. i. 23. 


8. To appeal to. 


venient objeQions in law, the authority of the lord Mancheſter, 
who had trod the ſame paths, was ill called upon. 


on. 
9. To proclaim ; to publiſh, | 
Nor balfad-ſinger, plac'd above the crowd, 
Sings with a note fo thrilling, ſweet, and loud, 
Nor pariſh clerk, who calls the pſalm ſo clear, Gay. 


10. To excite z to put in action; to bring into view, 
He ſwells with angry pride, 
And calls forth all his ſpots on every Gde. Coculq. 
See Dionyſi us Homer's thoughts refine, 
And call new heauties forth from ev'ry line. Pope, 


11. To ſtigmatize with ſome opprobrious denomination, 

Deafneſs unqualifies men for all company, except friends j whom 

I can call names, if they do not ſpeak loud enough. Swift to Pope, 
12. To call back, To revoke; to retract. 

He alſo is wiſe, and will bring evil, and wil not cal! back his 

words; but will ariſe againſt the houſe of the evil doers; and 

againſt the help of thein that work iniquity, Iſaiab, xxxi. 2. 


13. To call fer, To demand; to require; to claim. 
Madam, his majeſty doth call for you, 
And for your grace, and you, my, noble lord. Shakeſpeare. 


You ſee how men of merit are ſodght afder; the undeſerver 
may ſeep, w.en the man of act ion Is called for. Shakeſpeare 


mong them he a ſpirit of phrenſ' 
. Who hurt their NES , many 
And urg'd you on, with mad defire, | 
To call in haſte for their deſtroyer, Milton's Agoniftes. 
Fer maſter, or for ſervant, here to call, 
8 - alike, 1 8 were all. Dryden's Fables. 
e commits eve at his a 

conſtitution or * can bear, want tad ar + = 

14. To call in, To reſume money at intereſt, *© 
Horace deſcribes an old uſurar, ay ſo charmed with the res 
of a country life, that, in order to make a purchaſe, he in all 
bis money j but what was the event of it? wh , in a very few 
day after, he put it out again. | 's Speftator. 


[range Beautiful writing. | 


1 
| 
N 
. 


from calage, Fr. hemp, with which 


majeſty's ſhips; which being done with rotten oakum, is the cauſe 


c. - Dryden | 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. | 


ond SpeHator, : 


ſent to the lord mayor to call a common council immediately. | 
Cla 


The king had ſent for the earl to return home, where he ſhould | 


6. In the theological ſenſe, to inſpire with ardours of | 


When that lord perplexed their counſels and deſigns with incon- | 


z 


15. To call in; To reſume any thing that is in other 
hands, 1 74 „ 

8 If cli 
by weight, I fear it will top trade. 

Neither is any thing more cruel and oppreſſtve in the French 
government, than their practice of calling iu their money, after 
3 it very low, and then coining it anew, ata h 

ue. £4 Da 


16. To call in. To ſummon together; to invite. 
Shakeſpeare, 


| — The heat is paſt, follow no farther naw; 


Call in the pow rs, good couſin Weſtmoreland. 
He fears my ſubjects loyalty, 

| And now muſt call in ſtrangers. Denham's 70 

17. To call over. To read aloud a liſt or muſter- roll. 

18. To call aut. To challenge; to ſummon to fight. 
When their ſov'reign's quarrel calls em out, | 

| His foes to mortal combat they defy. 

To CALL. v. u. | 


robably roſe from the cuſtom of denoting one's pre- 
ence at the door by a cal; but it is now uſed with 
t you latitude. This ſenſe is well enough preſerved 
y the particles ox or at; but is forgotten, and the 
expreſſion made barbarous, by i». 
2. To make a ſhort viſit. 
And, as you go, call on my brother Quintus, 
And pray him, with the tribunes, to come to me, B. 
He ordered her to call at his houſe once a-week, which f 
for ſome time after, when he heard no more of her, 
That I might begin as near the fountain-head as poſſible, I firit of 
all called in at St. James's. iſon's SpeFtator. 
We cailed in at Morge, where there is an artificial port. 


on. 
e did 
Ti [15 


I would be loth to pay him before his 174 what need I be ſo 
forward with him, that calls not on me? S 


4. To call on. To repeat ſolemnly. 1 Fey 
Thrice call my name, thrice beat your breaſt, 
And hail — x + everlaſting reſt. Dryden. 
The Athenians, when they loſt any men at ſea, went to the 
ſhores, and, calling thrice on their names, raiſed a cenotaph, or 
empty monument, to their memories. 
5. To call upon. To implore; to pray to. 
Call upon me in the day of trouble; I will deliver thee, and thou 
ſhalt glorify me. | 
CALL. n, . [from the verb.] 5 
1. A vocal addreſs of ſummons or invitation. 
But death comes not at call, juſtice divine 
Mends not her ſloweſt pace for pray'rs or cries. | 
But would you ſing, and rival Orpheus' train, 
The wond'ring foreſts ſoon ſhould dance again: 
The moving mountains hear the pow'rful call, 
And headlong ſtreams hang liſt'ning in their fall. 
2. Requiſition authoritative and public. 


themſelves to be always at the cal, and to ſtand to the ſentence, of 
a number of mean perſons. \ Hookers Preface. 
3. Divine vocation ; ſummons to true religion. 
Yet he at length, time to himſelt beſt known, 
Rememb' ring Abraham, by ſome wond'rous call, 
May bring them back repentant and ſincere. Milton. 
4. A ſummons from heaven ; an impulſe. 
How juſtly then will impious mortals fall, 
Whoſe pride would ſoar to heav'n without a call ! 
Thoſe who to empire by dark paths aſpire, 
Still plead a cal! to what they moſt deſire. Dryden. 
St. Paul himſelf believed he did well, and that he had a ca// to 
it, when he perſecuted the chriſtians, whom he confidently thought 
in the wrong : but yet it was he, and not they, who were miſ- 
taken. : | | 1 Lecke, 
5- Authority ; command. 
Oh, Sir ! I wiſh he were within my call, or yours, 
6. A demand; a claim. 
Dependence is a perpetual call upon 
incitement to tenderneſs and pity, 
ever. ; 
7. An inſtrument to call birds, 
For thoſe birds or beaſts were made from ſuch pipes or calls, 
as may expreſs the ſeveral tones of thoſe creatures, which are 
— Wilkint's Mathematical Magick. 
8. Calling; vocation ; employment. | a 
| Now through the land his cure of ſouls he ſtreteh'd, 
And like a primitive apoſtle preach'd : 
Still cheerful, ever conſtant to his call 


Denham. 


humanity, and a greater 
an any . whatſo- 
' Addiſon's Spefator, 


9. A nomination. 


Upon the ſixteenth was held the ſerjeants feaſt at Ely place, there 
being nine ſerjeants of that call. | 


CA'LLAT. 
CA'LLET, c . J. Atrall, 

He call'd her whore : a beggar, in his drink, 

Could not have laid ſuch terms upon his callet. 
CALLING. 3. / [from call.] 

1. Vocation ; profeſſion ; trade. 

If God has interwoven ſuch a pleaſure with our ordinary calling, 

how much ſuperiour muſt that be, which ariſes from the ſurvey of 


Shakeſpeare. 


* 


a pious life? Surely, as much as Chriſtianity is nobler than a 
trade. South, 
We find ourſelves obliged to go on in honeſt Induſtry in our call- 
ings. | Rogers. 
I cannot forbear warning you againſt eee Le in your 
ſermons ; becauſe many of your calling have made ves ridi- 
culous by attempting it. | Swift, 
i left no calling for this idle trade, 2 
No duty broke, no father diſobey'd. Pope, 


2. Proper ſtation, or employment. : 

'The Gauls found the Roman ſenators ready to die with honour 

in their callings. . | $Swift, 

3- Claſs of perſons united by the ſame employment or 
profeſſion, 

lt may be a caution to all chriſtian churches and magiſtrates, 

not to impoſe celibacy on whole callings, and great multitudes of 

men or women, who cannot be ſuppo 


.Give all diligence, to make your calling and election ſure, 
z Peter, i. 10. 
St. Peter was ignorant of the calling of the Gentiles. 
| Hakewill on Providence, 
Ca"LLirERs, #. / [Of this word I know not the ety- 
mology ; nor does any thing more probable occur, 
than that, perhaps, the word is corrupted from clip. 
s, inſtruments with which any thing is clipped, 
| male or embraced.) Compaſſes with bowed 
ſh 


Callipers meaſure the diſtance of any round, cylindrick, conical 
body z ſo that when workmen uſe them, hey n the two points to 
their deſcribed width, and turn ſo much ſtuff off the intended place, 
till the two nnn ie their work. 


igher | 
colt. 


Dryden": Virgil. | 
1. To ſtop without intention of ſtaying. This meaning | 


money be called in all at once; and Ropped from paſſing j 


— * 


i 


— 


| Addiſon on Italy. | 
3. To call on. To ſolicit for a favour, or a debt. 


heſpeare's Henry IV. 


Broome on the Odyſſey. | 
|z. Undiſturbed; unruffled: applied to the paſſions. | 


2 Pope. | 
It may be feared, whether our nobility would contentedly ſuffer 8 


in a ou calm, than that they moved with any raging or overbear- 


By many follow'd, lov'd by moſt, admir'd by all. Dryden. : | 


Bacon. | 


Ca'twrr. . J. [from calm.) The perſon or thing 


e to have the gift of con- 
tinence. : ; 55 Hammend. 
4. Divine vocation; invitation or impulſe to che true 
religion. 


| 


y 
2. Inſenſibility, - | 


CA 


Calto'slTyY. n./. [callofite, Fr.] A kind of felling 
without pain, like Gi of the bis by hard — 
and therefore when wounds, or the edges of ulcers, 
grow ſo, they are ſaid to be callous, Quincy. 

The ſurgeon ought to vary the diet of his patient, as he finds 


or as they harden, and produce callaſtties; in the firſt caſe, wine and 


. Indurated; hardened ; having the pores ut up. 
In progreſs of time, the ulcers became findous and caſhous, with 
 induration of the glands, © Wiſeman. 
2. Hardened ;. inſenſible. 1 85 PE Ne on 
Licentiouſneſs has ſo long paſſed for ſharprieſs of wit, and great- 


neſs of mind, that the conſcience ia grown callous, DL'Eftrange. 
© - _, The wretch is drench'd too deep; 4 

His foul is ſtupid, and his heart aſleep: : : 
Fatten'd in vice, { callous and ſo grols, 8 

He fins, and ſees not, ſenſeleſs of his loſs. Dryden. 


Ca'LLOusNESs. 3. / [from callout.] 


1. Hardneſs; indufr ation of the fibres. 5 


The oftener we uſe the organs of touching, the more of theſe 
ſcales are formed, and the ſkin becomes the thicker, and fo a cal- 
5 grows upon it. Cheynes 
. $ 
If they let go their hope of everlaſting life with willingneſs, and 
entertain final perdition with exultation, ought they not to be eſ- 
teemed deſtitute of common ſenſe, and abandoned to a ca/louſneſs 
and numbneſs of ſoul ? + - Bentley. 
Crow. adj, Unfledged ; naked; without feathers. 
Burſting with kindly rupture, forth diſclos d 
Their callow young. 
Then as an eagle, who with pious care 
Was beating widely on the wing for prey, 
- To her now ſilent airy does repair, 
And finds her callow infants forc'd away, _ 
| How in ſmall flights they know to try their young, 
And teach the calloz child her parent's ſorig. . Prior. 
CALLUS. . /. {Latin.] e 


1. An induration of the fibres. 


2. The hard ſubſtance by which broken bones are 
united. | ns > 7 


CALM. adj. [calne, Fr. kalm, Dutch.] 

1. Quiet; ſerene ; not ſtormy ; not tempeſtuous: ap- 
plied ta the elements. | | 
Calm was the day, and through the trembling air 

Sweet breathing Zephyrus did ſoftly play 

A gentle ſpirit, that lightly did allay 


Hot Titan's beams, which then did glifter fair, 
So ſhall the ſea be calm unto us. 5 


« Milton. 


Spenſers 
ona h. 


It is no ways congruous, that God thould be frightening men in- 
to truth,who were made to be wrought upon by calm evidence, and 
gentle methods of perſuaſion, - Altterbury. 

The queen har ſpeech with calm attention hears, 
Pope, 


Her eyes reſtrain the ſilver - ſtreaming tears. | 

Carm, 3. / f po 

1. Serenity; ſtillneſs; freedom from violent motion: 

| uſed of the elemente. e e 
It ſeemeth moſt agreeable to reaſon, that the waters rather ſtood 


olence. Raleigb. 


ing v | 
Every pilot 
Can ſteer the ſhip in calmsz but he rms. | 
The ſkilful part, can manage it in ſtorms, Denbam. 
Nor God alone in the ſtill calm we find, 
He mounts the ſtorm, and walks upon the wind. Pope. 
Freedom from diſturbance z quiet; repoſe : applied 
to the paſſions, | i 8 
Great and ſtrange calms uſually portend the moſt violent forms; 
and therefore, ſince forms and calms. do always follow ane another, 
certainly, of the two, it is much more eligible to have the form 


5 


| firſt, and the ca/m afterwards : fince a calm before a florm is com- 


monly a peace of a man's own making; but a calm after a form, 

a peace of God's, f ; 

To CALM, v. 4. [from the noun.] 

1. To ſtill; to quiet. W 3 
Neptune we find buſy, in the beginning of the /Eneis, 2 


the tempeſt raiſed by olus. „ 
2. To pacify; to appeaſe. | 
leſus, whoſe bare word checked the ſea, as much exerts himſelf 
in ſilencing the tempeſts, and calming the inteſtine ſtorms, within 
our breaſts, ' Decay of Piety. 
Thoſe paſſions, which ſeem ſomewhat ca/med, may be entirely 
laid aſleep, and never more awakened. ' Atterbury. 
He will'd to tay, 


The facred rites and hecatombs to pay, 
And calm Minerva's wrath. ; . 
which has the youu of giving quiet. | 
Angling was, after tedious ſtudy, a reſt to his mind, a cheerer 
of his ſpirits, a diverter of ſadneſs, a ra/mer of unquiet thoughts, a 
moderator of paſſions, a procurgr of contentedneſs. Walton 
CA'LMLY. adv. [from calm.] | 


1. Without ſtorms, or violence; ſerenely. 


In nature, things move violently to their place, and calmly In 
their place; ſo virtue in ambition is violent, in authority ſettled 


and calm. Bacon. 
- His curled brows . 
Frown on the gentle ſtream, which calmly flows. Denbam. 
2. Without paſſions ; quietly. _ + 
The nymph did like the ſcene appear, 
Serenely pleaſant, calmly fair 
Soft fell her words, as flew the air, 
CA'LMNEs9. =. /. [from calm.] 


6 Tranquil z ſerenity ; not ſtormineſs, 
hile the ſteep horrid roughneſs of the wood 
Strives with the gentle calmneſs of the flood, 
2. Mildneſs ; freedom from paſſion, 
Sir, 'tis fit 
You have ſtrong pa , or defend yourſelf 
By calmneſs, or by abſence: all 's in anger. 
I beg the grace, 
You would lay by thoſe terrours of your face; 
Till calmneſs to your eyes you firſt reſtore, _ 
7 I am afraid, and 1 can w Ar more. 
C Lux. adj, [from c 
uſed. i 


Denham, 
. 
.] Calm; peaceful. Not 


* 


And now they nigh approached to the ſted, 


„ Where as thoſe mermaides dwelt: it was a Rill 


And c bay, on one fide ſheltered 
With the broad ſhadow of an hoary hill. Fairy Queer. 
Ca'LOMEL. #. /. [calomelas, a chymical word.] Mer- 
cury ſix times ſublimed, _ 
: He repeated lenient purgatives, with calamel, once in three or four 


| Wiſeman's S > 
CaLok1'FICK, adj. [calorificus, Lat.] That which 


ayt. 
has the quali icing heat; beating. 
A crc rinciple is either excited within the heated body, or 
trans to 


t. through any medium, from ſome other. Silver 


| 0x08's Mechanical Emrciſes, ; 


will chan the i f G 
TR OO OD C2008. 


the fibres looſen too much, are too flaccid, and produce" funguſes; - 
ſpirituous liquors are uſeful, in the laſt hurtful. Arbuthmot on Diets 


Prive. 


\ 


CAM 


CILOTTE. . / (French. 
Me 


1 22 : | 

4. | architeAure.) A round cavity or depreſſure, in 
Aumninith the riſe or elevation of à chapel, cabinet, 
> yo We. Harris. 

CALOTERS, n./. UC] Monks of the Greek church. 

5 4 as calgpers In their ſecret cells. Madden on Houiter. 


2 Cath 9. . /. colen , Saxon, 

1. An * made wth three þtkes, ſo that 
which way ſoever it falls to the ground, one of them 
Pau. upright, to wound horſes feet. 

: ground about was thick ſown with ca/trops, which very much 
Incommoded the ſhoeleſs Moors, Dr. 's Account of Tangiers. 


2. A plant common in France, Spain, and Italy, where 


it grows among com, and is very troubleſome ; for 
the fruit being armed with ſtrong prickles, run into 
tho feet of the cattle, This is certainly the plant 
mentioned in Virgil's Georgick, under the name of 
tribulus, Miller. 
To Cary. v. n, [from calf. 
1, To bring a calf; ſpoken of a cow, 
When ſhe has cal, d, then ſet the dam aſide, 
And for the tender p provide, Dryden, 
3. It js uſed meta orically for any act of bringing 
forth ; and ſame 
a would they were barbarians, as they are, 
Though In Rome litter dg not Romans, as they are not, 
Though calved In the porch o' th' capitol, Shakeſpeare 
The grafly clods now calv'd ; now half appear'd 
The tawny lion, pawing to get free 


His hinder parts, : Milton. 
ay "de r. [antirrbinum.) A plant. Snap- 
ragon. 


CALYFLLE, . /. [French.] A fort of apple. | 


7. Cann N 2 v. 14 „ bes] To accuſe 
to t ground, 
* n it, Nie birth, a in — 
Ee gere charity, e | 


To envious and calumniating time, Shakeſpeare, 
Ne mines truth with falſehood and has not forgotten the rule of 
bags po» + that ſomething may xemaln, Dryd, Fab. Prof. 
| Do 1 caluwnalate thou ungrateful Vanoc lon 
Porfidious prince le It a calumay 
To ſay that Gwendalen, betroth'd to Yver, 
Was by her father firft aflur'd to Valens? A. Philipe. | 


To Catu'MNniaTk. wv. a To flander, 

One trade or art, even thoſe that ſhould be the moſt liberal, make 

It thely buſineſs to diſdain and ca/ummiare another, Spr att, 

ALUMNIA TION. . / {from calumniate.) That which 
Wo call calumniation, is a malicious and falſe repre- 
ſentation of an enemy's words or ations, to an offen- 

| five purpoſe, | iſe 

CHN to. . [from calumniate.) A forger 

of actuſation z a ſlanderer, 

He that wavld live clear of the envy and hatred of potent ca- 
bunter, mult lay his finger upon his mouth, and keep his hand 

put of the Ink-pot. NA 
At the ſame time that Virgil was celebrated by Gallus, we know 
that Navius and Mavius were Nis declared ſve and culymniatort. Add, 


Ca LUMNIOUS, 440. from calumny. Slanderous j 
falſely — 


Virtue Iufelt ſcapes not cefumnionr Rrokes, ps 


With Kere art 
Of counterfelted truth, thus held their cart. Milton. 


CA'LUMNY. #. J {colwenie, Lat.] Slander 1 falſe 
charge : groundle(y accuſation t with again, or 
ſometimes un, before the perſon accuſed. 


Ne thou as chaſte as ce, as ay 
Thou ſhalt not efcups R wa 


batyſpeare. 
It Is @ very hard calugny wpon © | ) 
( excellent d frult will got — A _—_— a 
CALX. . / [Latin.) Any thing that is rendered re- 
Guile 19 wr by durnln 1 5 
that Is more denſe than lead, remptor}l t 
dividing power of Are i and will not be I nto a _ 
dy ſuch operation as reduces lead Into It, . 
e 1. J. Lealyculus, Lat.] A ſmall bud of a 
| ant, | 
Camatky. „. / [from ceamacbvia; which name is xi- 
ven by the orientals to the onyx, when, in preparing 
it, they find another colour.) 
1. A ſtone with various figures and repreſentations of 
land{kips, formed by nature. 

2. [In painting.] A term uſed where there is only one 
| colour, and whore the lights and ſhadows are of gold, 
| GI on a golden or azure ground. This kind of 

k ls chiefly uſed to repreſent baſſo relievos. Cham. 
CaA'mnn, be CAMBERING.) A term among 
A. tha Co 
1 e m cut arc at, a we — 
ble being wy upon It, It may in le wh of time T 
Araight, | «ven's Mecbanical Exerciſes, 
Ca whe rr kgs. «ape Sinner, as 
peculiar to ſhi ro, ay that a place is 
_— when they mean weed [from — 
French. 
Ca'mnaick. «. /. [from Cambray, a city in Flanders, 
where it was principally made.] kind of fine 
linen, uſed for ruffles, women's ſleeves, and caps. 


He hath ribbons of all the colours of 4 
* cande ,, and lawns, os wei 2 — 


bessa had, by the wie of a looking glafh, and 12 (urther 


wh of certain attire, made of cambrich 
an evil arts ; n e 
Confed'vate In the cheat, they draw the 
And ee handkerchief reward the % 60%. 
Cams, The preterite of Ts come. 
Till alt the pack 6awe wp, and ev'ry hound 


the (ad huntfman, grov'ting on the ground, 

Ca'mkt. a. /, [camelnr, 125 
mon in Arabla, Judea, and the neighbouring coun- 
tries. One fort is large, and full of fleſh, and fit to 
carry burdens of a thouſand pounds weight, having 
one bunch upon its back, Another have two bun- 
ches upon their backs, like-a natural ſaddle, and are 


An animal very com- 


fit either for burdens, or men to ride on. A third 
Cite nnd ater bas, ales drome 
a, decau t 
rally uſed for ridi 2 * 
| apes oy 
is tae 


es of men, by way of reproach. | 


| 


m of gap or cup, lathed and plaiſtered, uſed to 


Did. 


A. | Calmrion. % (Hebels, Lat.] A plant. 


CAN 
e 
camei te 
Shot through his wither'd — the fiery blaſt, Thomſon. 
Cuno ak b. . f [from camelus and pardur, Lat.] 
An Abyflinian animal, taller than an er but 
not fo thick, He is ſo named, becauſe he has a neck 
and head like a camel ; he is ſpotted like a pard, 


but his ſpots are white upon a red ground. 'The Ita-| 


Trevoux. 


lians call him giarafa. 


CAMELOT: Þ ,./ (from candl.] 


1. A kind of tuff originally made by a mixture 
of ſille and camels hair ; it is now made with wool 
and filk. 


. This habit was not of camels (kin, nor any coarſe texture of its | 


hair, but rather ſome finer weave of came/or, grograin, or the like; 
inaſmuch as theſe ſtutts are ſuppoſed to be made of the hair of that 
animal, Brown's Valgar Errours. 
2. Hair cloth, 
Meantime the paſtor ſhears their hoary beards, 

And eaſes of their hair the loaden herds: 

Their camehts warm in tents the ſoldler hold, 

And thield the ſhiv'ring mariner from cold. Dryden. 


CAMERA OBSCURA, [Latin.) An optical machine 
uſed in a darkened chamber, fo that the light com- 
ing only through a double convex laſs, objects ex- 
* to daylight, and oppoſite to the glaſs, are re- 
preſented inverted upon any white matter placed in 
the focus of the glaſs. Martin. 

Cu ADR. 1. /. [from camera, a chamber, Lat.] 
One that lodges in the ſame chamber; a boſom com- 
panion, By corruption we now uſe comrade. 

Camerades with him, and confederates in his deſign. Nymer. 

Ca'MERATED: adj. [cammatus, Lat.] Arched ; roof- 
ed ſlopewiſe. : 

Ing þ ATION, n. / [cameratio, Lat.] A vaulting or 

ng. GT 

e 1. %. [camiſa, a ſhirt, Ital. camiſſum, low 
Lat.] An attack made by foldiers in the dark; 
on which occaſion they put their ſhirts ourward, to 
be ſeen by each other. 

They had —_ the ſame night, whoſe darkneſs would have 
encrealed the fear, to have given a camiſado upon the ye : 
| dy Wars. 

Ca"Mi3aTED, adj, [from 

with the ſhirt outward, 

CML. See CAMELOT, 


camiſa, a ſhirt. ] Dreſſed 


He had on him a gown with wide ſleeves, of a kind of water 


camlet, of an excellent azure colour, Bacon. 
Ca'mmock, . /, leammoc, Saxon; on,. An 
herb; the ſame wit pet awhin, or reſtharrow, 
Ca"MOMILE, 1 [anthemis,] A flower, 
Camo'ys, adj. [camu, Fr.] 
It is only uſed of the noſe, | 
Many Spaniards, of the race of Barbary Moore, though after 
frequent commixture, have not worn out the camoys noſe unto 
Brown's Vulger Errours. 


thi . | 
1 CAMP. «< [camp, Fr. camp, Sax. from campus, Lat.] 
er 


The order of ra by armies when they 
keep the field. We 

encamp. 
From camp to camp, through the foul womb of night, 
The hum of either army Qilly ſounds. Shakeſpeare. 
Next, to ſecure our camp and naval pow're,, 

Raiſe an embattled wall with lofty tow'rs. 
To Car. v. 4. [from the noun, ] = 
1. To encamp; to lodge in tents, for hoſtile purpoſes, 
Had our great palace the capaci X 
To camp this hoſt, we would all ſup together. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To camp; to pitch a camp; to fix tents, 
Caur-riour. . /, An old word for combat, 

For their trial by camp fights the accuſer was, with the ou 

his own body, to prove the accuſed guilty z and, by offering him his 
glove or gantlet, to challenge him to this grial, Hahewvill, 


SA L «fo [campaigne, Fr. campania, Ital.] 


1. A large, open, level tract of ground, without hills. 
In countries thinly inhabited, and eſpecially in vaſt campaniar, 

there are fow citjes, bekdes what grow by the reſidence of Tan 
le. 


Pope. 


\ "Thoſe grateful groves that ſhade the plain, 
| Where 'Tiber rolls majeſtic to the main, 

And fattens, as he rung, the fair campaign. Garth, 

2. The time for which any army keeps the field, wich- 

out _—_— into quarters, 

This might have haſtened hls march, which would have made a 

| falr concluſion of the campaign. ndon, 

An Iliad rifing out of one campaign. 


* Addijon, 

CAMPA'NLYORM. adj. [of campana, & bell, and forma, 

Lat.) A term led of flowers, which are in the 
ſhape of a bell. | Harris.| 


Camra'nulaTtnk. ad), The ſame with campaniform, 


CAMPESTRAL.Aq), (campeftris Lat.] Growing in fields, 
The mountain beech is the whiteſt ; but the campeſral, or wild 
beech, is blacker and more durable. 


CA'MPHIRK ra. %% [campbora, Lat.] 


There are two ſorts of this tree j one Is a native of the Ie of C 


Borneo, from which the beſt camphire le taken, which is ſuppoſed to 


de a natural exſudation from the tree, uced in ſuch I where 
or cut. The ſort is a 


the bark of the tree has been wou 
native of ö ch Dr. Kempfer deſcribes to be a kind of bay, 
bearing black or purple berries, and from whence the inhabitants 
are their campbire, by making a ſimple decoRion of the root 
and wood of this tree, cut Into fmall pleces g but this fort of cm- 
28 de, in value, eighty or an hundred times leſs than the true 
nean 


3 Miller, 

It is oftener uſed for the gum of this tree. 

CA'MPMORATE. ag}. [from camphora, Lat.) Impreg- 
nated with camphire, 


By thaking the (line and camphorate liquors together, we eaſily 
confounded them Into one high-coloured 3 : Boyle 


Ca'mus. % [probably from came, Lat.] A thi 
dreſs mention bs Ct, 50 e 
nd , for 
A ne Sunn thy 

Can 4 $ x.) A — all . de 
52 7 ax.] A cup; generally a cup made 

of metal, or ſome ather A we , 
8 as an unfill'd _ Wh Shateſpeare, 
meat, drink, 92 _ | . 

Nia empty con, with ears half worn aws 3 

t ay» 0 
etimes, bony 


Wen h do doalt the tri 
Te Can, * The Brook It is fon 


1 


rarely, uſed alone; but is in conſtant uſe as an ex- 


Flat; level ; depreſſed. 


the phraſe zo pitch a camp, to 


Al of 


| 


| 


CAN 


potential mood: as, I car do, 
canſt do, I could do, thou couldeft do. It has noo 
| terminations.} | 

1. To be able; to have power. | 

In place there is licence to do good and evil, whereof 


preſſion of the 


is a curſe ; for, in evil, the boſt 


the 
condition is not to will 25 
cond, not to can. ; a a 


O, there 's the wonder | 


Mecgnas and Agrippa, who can moſt 
Wich Cefar, are his foes, | _ 
He can away with no company, whoſe diſcourſe goes beyond, 


| Claret and diſſoluteneſs inſpires. 65.4 dhe 
2, It expreſſes the potential mood ; as, I can do it, 
f ſhe can make me bleſt! ſhe only can : JANES 
Empire and wealth, and all ſhe brings beſide, 
Are but the train and trappings of her love, Dryde, 

3. It is diſtinguiſhed from may, as power from permiſiny, 
I can do it, it is in my power; I may do it, it i 
allowed me: but in poetry they are confounded, 

4. Can is uſed of the perſon with the verb ative, whey 

may is uſed of the thing, with the verb paſive; 1, 
I can do it, it may or can be done. 

CANAILLE, n. , [French.] The loweſt people; che 
drege; the lees; the offscouring of the people: ; 
French term of reproach. 

CAN ACL. 1. . Lcanalis, Lat.] 

1. A baſon of water in a garden. 

The walks and long canals reply. 

2. Any tract or courſe of water made by art, 

canals in Holland. 


* 


any of the juices of the body 
CA'NAL-COAL. #./. A fine kind of coal, dug up in 
England. | 
Even our canal-ceal nearly equals the fareign jet. f 
CANAL1"CULATED. adj, [from canaliculatus, Lat. 
Channelled ; made like a pipe or gutter, Did. 
CAN AR. 1. . [from the Canary iſlands.] 
1. Wine brought from the Canaries, now called ſack. 

1 will to my honeſt knight Falſtaff, and drink canary with hin, 
—-[ think I ſhall drink in pipe wine firſt with him; I'll mak 
him dance. | Shateſpear, 

2. An old dance, 8 
To CAN AAV. v. 4. A cant word, which ſeems to (ig. 
nify to dance; to frolick. 

Maſter, will you win your love with a French brawl? Ho 
mean'ſt thou, brawling in French ?—— No, my leat mater; 
but to jigg off a tune at the tongue's end, canary to it with you 
feet, humour it with turning up your eyelids, Shakeſpear, 

Cana'ty BIND. An excellent ſinging * formerly 
bred in the Canaries, and nowhere elſe ; but nos 
bred in ſeveral parts of Europe, particularly Ger- 
many. 8 

Of ſingin birds, W linnets, goldfinches, ruddocks, «©. 
nary birds, blackbirds, thruſhes, and divers other, Carew, 

To CA'NCEL. v. a. 2 Fr. from cancellis notart, 
to mark with croſs lines, ] 

1. Tocroſs a writing. 

2. To efface; to obliterate in 


Woaodwnt 


eral. 

Now welcome night, thou night ſo long expected, 
That long day's labour doth at laſt defra 5 
And all my cares which cruel love collected 
Has ſumm d in one, and eancelled for aye. 

Know then, I here forget all former griefs, 
Cancel all grudge ; repeal thee home again. 

Thou, whom avenging pow'rs obey, - 
Cancel my debt, too great to pay, 


Before the ſad accounting day. Roſcommon, 

I paſs the bills, my lords, 
For cancelling your debts, Southern 
CAa"NCRLLATED. particip. adj. {from cancel.) Croſs. 


barred ; marked with lines cro ng each other. 
The tail of the caſtor is almoſt bald, though the beaſt is very 
: ud. and cancellated, with ſome reſemblance to the ſcales of 
es. : 


Grew, 
CANCELLA'T1ON, 2. / [from cancel.] According 
to Bartolus, is an expunging or wiping out of the 
contents of an inſtrument, by two lines drawn in the 
manner of a croſs. | Alff. 
CANCER. 3. / [cancer, Lat.] | 
1. A crabfiſh. 
2. The « of the ſummer ſolſtice, 
en now no more th' alternate Twins are fir'd, 
And Cancer reddens with the ſolar blaz 
Short Is the doubtful empire of the night. T bomſos 
3. A virulent ſwelling, or ſore, not to be cured. 


Any of theſe three may degenerate into a ſchirrus, and that 
ſchirrus into a cancer, Wiſeman, 


As when a cancer on the body feeds, 
And gradual death from limb to limb proceedyz - 
So does the chilneſs to each vital part 
Spread by degrees, and creeps into the heart. Addiſon. 
To Ca'NcERATE. v. . [from cancer.] To grow can- 
cerous ; to become a cancer. 
But Rriking his fiſt upon the point of a nail in the wall, his hand 


ANCERA'TION, . /. [from cancerate.) A growing 
cancerous, : 
Ca'ncerovs. adj. [from cancer.) Having the viru- 
lence and qualities of a cancer. 
How they are to be treated when they are ſtrumous, ſchitrous, 
or cancerous, you may ſee in their proper places. Wyjeman 
Ca'ncatroventess. . J [from cancerour.] The ftate of 
being cancerous, : 
Ca'xcrINE, adj. [from cancer.] Having the qualities 
of a crab. 


Ca'nDaEnT. adj, [candens, Lat.] Hot; in the higheſt 
degree of heat, next to fuſion. | 

If a wire be heated only at one end, according as that end is 

cooled upward or downward, it reſpectively acquires a verticity, * 

we have declared in wires totally candent. Brown. 


Ca'xnicant. adj. Ccandicant, Lat.] Growing white: 


whitiſh, Did. 
CAN DID, . (can idus, Lat.] 
1. White. This ſenſe is very rare. | 
The box receives all blac ; but, pour'd From thence, 
The ſtones came candid forth, the bue of innocence. Dryd- 


2. Free from malice ; not deſirous to find faults ; fair; 


open; iagenuous. 

be iert of the diſcourſe w{ll, for the moſt part, if there Þ* 
e en- Fallacy, ſufficiently le nd candid and intelligent _ 
into the true meaning of it. Lek. 
e will read each piece of wit 


A candid ju 
With thi ches Fit that its author writ. Pope- 


Ca'xDipath 


94 


3. [In anatomy. ] A conduit or paſſage through which 


eancerated, he fell into a fever, and ſoon after died on't, L' Eirurte 


Pun candidatur, Lat.] ?£-4 | Yhort of his cone and body 3 muſt I ind. 25-66" 1 canvidals themſelves ext no man's fleſh of thaſe chat die of 
Ca'np1D ATE: 1. . 1 that ny 1 propoſes himſelf | A pa nin that 1 finds a pleaſure? _ Herbert. IC but of ſuch as are (hain. © Bacon 
1. A tor; © — N The king thruſt the captain from him with dis ease; where-|— They were little better than cavnibe/r, who de hunt ans ano 

for, mething of a — and for wits r upon he his leave, and went home. Harvey. | 
| So many 


therz and he that hath moſt Arength and ſwiftneſs, Goth eat and 
at court is ſcarce ſo hard to get. * | *. 


If the poker be out of the way, or broken, ir the fire ith devour all his 


many candidates for glory. * It hint to ſpeak 3 
f your m g cane. | . was my . BE 
. on would be ſurpriſed to ſee ſo many <a * Ada: | 2. The plant which yields the . | Of the cannibals that each other eat OE 
It has generally for before the thing fou „Thie caxe or reed grows plentifully both in the Eaſt and Weſt] The anthropophagi, | zee 
” Ww could thus high thy raſh ambition raile? - „ 1ndies, Other reeds have their ſkin bard and dry, and their pulp The captive cl, oppreft with chain, | 
Art thou, fond youth, u candidate. for praiſe? Pope. | void of juice; but the kin of the fugar cove u ſoft. It uſually | Yet braves his fors, revites, provolces, diſdains ; 
; ws four or five feet and : Of nature fierce, untameable, and proud, , 
Sometimes gf. gro high, and about half an inch in diameter. a 
zo Thy &rſt-fruits of poeſy were giv'n The ſtem or talk is divided by knots a foot and a half apart, | He bidsdefiance to-the gaping crowd; 
To make thyſelf a welcame inmate there, f At the top it puts forth long green tufted leaves, from the middle And ſpent at laſt, and ſpeechleſs, as he lies, 4 
While yet a youn of which ariſe the flower and the ſeed. They uſually plant then Wich fiery glances mogky their rage, and dies. Granville. 
And candidate of 


— i Dryden. | in pieces cut a foot and a half below the top of the flowerz and] If an eleventh commandment had been wen, Thou ſhalt not 
Ca'nDiDLY» adv. [from candid. Fairly ; without | they are ordinarily ripe in ten months, at which time are found | eat human fleſh; would not theſe connike: have 


ba tht | quite full of a white ſucculent marrow, whence Is the li- _ difficult than all the reſt? - Bentiey, 
trick; without malice ; g den a with vr; for | quor of which ſugar is made. © Chambers, | CA"NNI BALLY. adv, [from cannibal.) In the man 
We have my only. there, we would propoſe that every man | And the ſweet liquor on the cane beſtow, | ner of a'cannibal. | | | 
if the matter at he 2 member of the church of Ireland. Swift, | From which prepar'd the luſcious ſugars flow, Blackmore. | Before Corjoli, he fcotcht him and notcht him like a cardonalo, 
. fron Þ / [from candid a Ingenuity ; open - 3* 2 _ 3 a dart made of cane: whence the Spaniſh wipe; he been camibally given, he might have __ in eaten 
wing Bk. ö | w#nego de cannas. ee, m akeſp 
neſs of temper 3 purity of mind. | Abenamar, thy youth theſe ſports has known Ca'nniyess. ns. /. [corrupted from callipers which . 
I preſently ſees — — 8 NIN Of which thy age is now e grownz | | The ſquareis ol by a pair of cannipers, Tek rulers, _] 
— 40 d ho pare, { South, W e thou ſitt 5 * or to arraign | to the fide of a tree, meaſuring the diftance between —_ 
nce X "ane ſkirmiſh darted canes Dryden. Mortimer uſbandry. 
7 Cent r. v. 6. Lees H, Lat.) To make . Al | CANNON. J [camon, Fr. from caxua, Lat. 4 pipe, 
e Wd on ee ls 4 
„ N. /. » ty 8 . 0 11. 0 
1. 4 as wax or tallow, ſurrounding a wick | 79 Cam. v. a, [from the noun.] To beat with 20 . 4 Funn i far 4 


mY 2. A gun larger than can be managed by the hand. 
ax or cotton. walking ſtaff, SOS 4 
ny Here burns my candle out, ay, here it dies, Cani'CULAR. adj. [canicularis, Lat.] Belonging to n = » that they, decreaſe in the 
Which, while it laſted, gave king Henry light. Shakeſpeare. the dog-ſtar ; as canicular, or dog days bore from a ball y-cight pounds to a ball of 
We ſee that wax candles laſt longer than tallow candlery becauſe } In 84 differen la den, — 3 day | kve ounces. 
wax is more firm and hard. Baces's Naturol Hiſtory. 1 (7 en COR TOREN GR a 8 LAOS CAL oo As cannons overcharg'd with. double cracks, 
Take a child, and, ſetting a candle before him, you ſhall find | . = e wh. 4 cg lech, whi bay qe the ö i 80 they redoubled ſtrokes upon the foe. Shakebedre. 
his pupil to contract very much, to exclude the light, with the — pa hi % eas a OP darth ag Bro » He had left all the cannon he had taken; and now he ſent all 
brightneſs whereof it would otherwiſe be dazzled, e adi ma L em is winter. Brown's Vlg. Err. his great cannon to a garriſon, 7 Clarendon. 
2, Light, or luminary. | _|Can NE. ach [caninus, at.] | The making, or price, of theſe gunpowder inſtruments, i 
» LIg By theſe bleſs'd candles of the night, 1. 1 the properties of a dog. | tremely expenſive, as may be eaſily judged by the weight of their 
Had you been there, I think you would have begg'd | A of women are made up of canine eles1 theſe are} materials; a whole canner weighing commonly ei 
The 2 of me, to give the worthy doctor. Sbaleſpeare. ſcolds, who imitate the animals out of w they were taken, PRIN a half cannon, five thouſand; a culverin r thouſand 
Ca'nDLEBERRY TREE. See SWEBT-WILLOW ; Of | always buſy and barking, and ſarl at every one that cane in five hnadredz a demi-culyerin, thre thouſand x which, 


„ 


* r 


x bs bo 6 Sad their way. 9 5 Adden. de in iron or braſs, muſt needs be very coſtly. * 
which it 18 a ſpecies. 5 dle and Bld. 2. Canine hunger, in medicine, is an appetite which] Cannon-BaLL. 1. /. [from cannon, Ball, Bullet, 
CAnDLEHO'LDER. 1. % Loon cand : cannot be ſatisfied. „ CAN NOoN- BULLET. 8 and .! The balls which 
1. He that holds the candle. | , It may occaſion an exorbitant _ of uſual things, which} CanNON-SHOT. are ſhot from great guns. 
2. He that 9 — 1 4 i Bay. * n till they yomit them wo Jogts i oy reckons thoſe for wounds that are made 1 ers, although 
wantons, heart, | | . | *'[ a carmon-ſbot, 5 Nan Sargrry. 
Tickle the ſenſeleſs ruſhes with her heels; Ca'nisSTER. u. 1. [camflrum, Lat.] Let a a paſs through a room, it muſt e 
For I am pos d end mtg phraſe, Shakeſpeare, | 1+ A ſmall baſket. fively the two ſides of the room. | Locke. 
e. To be a candlebolder, 175 * nent and light, ] keſpear White lilies in full canifters they bring, | To CannonaA'dg, v. . [from cannon, ] To play the 
ANNDLELIGHT, 3. % from e gots With all the glories of the purple ſprings Dryden. great guns; to batter or attack with great guns. 
1. The light of a candle. C 2. A ſmall veſſel in which any thing, ſuch as tea or | Both armies cannoneddd all the enſuing dp. ' Tatiers 
In darkneſs ng Ry IV "Hooker, . coffee, is laid up. ob Toa Cannona'Ds. v. a To fire upon with cannon. 
a 0 done, her wok the CANKER. »./. [cancer, Lat, It ſeems to have the[Cannoni'tr, = / [from cannon.] T 


And never went 8 to bed, Y Ads Fables. | ſame meaning and original with cancer, but to be] that manages the cannon. 


he engineer 


he boding owl accidentally written with a 4, when it denotes bad Give me the cups; 
Steals from her private cell by night, ualities in a leſs degree; or ard might come And let the kettle to the trumpets ſpeak 
And flles adout the candlelight. Swift. . 3 n f Lad | N The trumpets to the cannonier without, | 
Such as are adapted to meals, will indifferently ſerve for dinners or m chancre, Fr. and cancer from the tin. ] The cannons to the heav'ns, the heav'ns to earth, Shakeſp. 
ſuppers, only diſtinguiſhing between daylight and candlclight, Swift. | 1. A worm that eysu and deſtroys fruits. A third was a moſt excellent carnonier, whoſe good ſkill did muck 
2. [he neceſſary candles for uſe. And loathful idleneſs he doth deteſt, 


The cork p 1 Spenſer Prams. the * 14 the king. p 4 Hayward, 
I ſhall find him coals and candlelight. Molineux to Locke. | canker worm of every gentle . penſer. | AN NO. wor compounded o cas And a not- 
Ca'nDLEMAS. 1. . [from candle and maſs.) The feaſt That which the locuſt hath left, hath tho canker worm eaten. | 


ing . : 
. . . - . p i ; . . * . ; 
of the Purification of the Bleſſed Virgin, which was Vet writnens.for, us in the freer bud Jon} 1 cannot but believe many a child can tell twenty, long before he 
formerly celebrated with many lights fn churches. The eating — — ſo eating love 4 has any idea of infinity at all, Locke. 
The harveſt dinners are held by every wealthy man, or, as we Inhabits in the fineſt wits of all. . "= 


Shakeſpeare, | CANO'A, 12 A boat made by eutting the trunk of 
term it, by every good liver, between Michaelmas and Candlamas. 


A huffing, ſhining, flatt ring, cringing coward, Canox”. { a tree into a hollow veſſel, 
Carew's Survey of Cornwall. A canker worm of peace, was ralt ve him. Otay. | Others made rafts of wood; others deviſed the boat of one tree, 
There is a general tradition in moſt parts of Europe, that infer-| 2, A fly that preys upon fruits, | called the cama, which the Gauls, upon the Rhone, uſed In aſſiſt- 
reth the coldneſs of the ſucceeding winter, upon ſhining of the ſun There be of flies, caterpillars, canker lies, and bear flies. ing the tranſportation of Hannibal's army, * Raleigh, 
upon Cundlewas day. OT Brown's Vulgar Errours. Walton's Angler, In a war againſt Semiramin, they had four thouſand monoxyla, 
Come Candlemas nine years ago ſhe died, 3. An thing that corrupts or conſumes. | or canoes of one piece of timber. Arbutbacd on Geins. 
, And now lies bury'd by the yew-tree fide. | OY as reg. Ano re a, Wenn men's eſtarat, which, in pro- CANON. 2. /. [xd] | 
CanpLESTICK. 2. / [from candle and flick.) The in- oo. breeds a publick poyerty e Bacon, 1. A rule; a l W. | | 
hat holds candles. ; . is, th rules and of th | 
Krument that holds can Sacrilege may prove an eating canker, and a conſuming moth, in | The truth is, they are and canong at law, which is 
The horſemen ſit like fixed candleſtic li, the eſtate that we leave them. RE Atterbury. ] written in all men's heartsz the church had for ever, no leſs than 
With torch-ſtaves in their hands; and their poor jades No longer live the cankers of my court; now, ſtood bound to obſerve them, whether the apoſtle had men- 
Lob down their heads. Shakeſpeare. All to your ſeveral ſtates with ſpeed reſort ; tioned them, or no. | Hooker. 
Theſe countries were once chriſtian, and members of the church, Waſte in wild riot what your land allows, His books are almoſt the very canon to judge both doctrine and 
and where the golden candleſticks did ſtand. Bacon. |- There ply the early feaſt, and late carouſe. Pope. diſcipline * | Hhoker. 
I know a friend, who has converted the eſſays of a man of qua- 4. A kind of wild worthleſs roſe ; the dogroſe. Religious canons, civil laws, are cruel z 
lity into a kind of fringe for his candlefticks. iſon. To put down Richard, that ſweet lovely roſe, Then what ſhould war be? | r * 
Ca NDLESTUPF, . { [from candle and ff.) Any And plant this thorn, this canker, Bolingbroke. Shakeſpeare, Canons in logick are ſuch as theſe: every part of a diviſion, 
thing of which candles may be made » kit en- ſtuff; Draw a cherry with the leaf, the ſhaft of a ſteeple, a ſingle or fingly taken, muſt contain leſs than the whole; and a definition 
greaſe; tallow. | canker roſe. | | : Peatham, muſt be 8 _ proper oe thing defined. Waits. ' 
By the help of oil, and wax, and other candlefiuff, the flame may | 5+ An eating or corroding humour. 2. The mw 7 888 mw — 
continue, and the wick not burn. Bacon. I am not glad, that ſuch a ſore of time X on _ a einein - 4 mw 5 ordained in a ſe 
* 4 » E » » . . 
CanDLEwa'sTER, 2. , [from candle and wwapte.]. One 0 eee, 8 Theſs were looked. on 2s pda perſone, ant great Bun r 
that conſumes candles; a ſpendthrift. bo ir ” Shakeſpeare, | penance were preſcribed them by the canon: of Ancyra, Snilling fl 
Patch grief with proverbs, make misfortune drunk 46. CEE on ge” . - 3. The books of Holy Scripture ; or the t rule, 
Ir With candlewaſters, Shakeſpeare | ** e age his body ugller grows Canon alſo denotes thoſe books of Scripture, ade wp recelved 
aA NDOCK, . /. ö A weed that grows in rivers. e Wh canine. d FF as inſpired and canonical, to diſtinguiſh them from either profane, 
L.et the pond lie dry ſix or twelve months, both to kill the A diſeaſe in tr 55 4 hal, or diſputed book. Thus we fay, that Genefh in art 
water-weeds, as water-lilies, candocks, reate, and bulruſhes; and | 7* 5 em trees. ter. of the ſacred canon of the Scripture. £4 41 
=, A as theſe die for want of water, ſo graſs may grow on the To CA NKER, v. x. [from the noun.] 
pong + bottom. 


fo Walton 
CNN Dou. . / [ candor, Lat.] Sweetneſs of temper ; 


1. To grow corrupt: implying ſomething * A dignitary in cathedral churches, 


. For deans and canons, or prebends, of cathedral churches, they : 
, 4 : and malignant, were of great uſe in the churchz they were to be of counſel wit 
purity of mind; openneſs ; ingenuity ; kindneſs, That cunning architect of canker'd gulle, the biſhop for his revenue, and for his government, in cauſes eccle- 
He ſhould have ſo much of a natural e th and ſweetneſs, Whom princes late diſpleaſure left in banda, ſiaſtical. : 
mixed with all the improvement 'of learning, as might convey | For falſed letters, and ſuborned wile, Fairy Queen, . Swift much admires the place and air, 
25 888 with a 21 8 Watts. GA lift yo ph wo 200 bogs ” be a Fang there, | 
10 CA NDY., v. a, | proba rom candare, a word uſe As high i' th' air as this unthankful king, A canon ! that's a place too mean: 
in later times for * 1 g | As thus ingrate and center's Bolingbroke. Shateſgeart. No, erden you fall be a dexn 
1. To conſerve with ſi * Or what the croſs dire looking planet ſmite, Two dozen canons round your ſtall, | | 
h ve with ſugar, in ſuch 2 manner as that Or hurtful worm with canker'd venom bite. Milton. | And you the _ o'er them all, Swift, 
the ſugar lies in flakes, or breaks into ſpangles. To ſome new clime, or to thy native ſky, | 5, Canons Regular. Such as are placed in monaſteries al 
No, tat the raya the _ orig ne Oh friendleſs and forſaken We” fly: . Ay liffe , 
) candy'd tongue lick abſurd The Indian air is deadly to thee grown 
And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee, Deceit and canker'd — * rule hy — Da den. 6. Canons Secular. La Sens, who have been, as a 
Where thrift may tollow fawning. Shakeſpeare. Let envious jealouſy and canker'd ſpite | mark of honour, adm tted into ſome chapters. 
Toy have in Turky confections like to candied conſerves, made | Produce my — to ſevereſt light, 7, [Among chirurgeons.] An inſtrument uſed in ſew- 
of ſugar and lemons, or ſugar and Citrons, or ſugar and violets, And tax my open day or ſecret night. i 
and ſome other flowers, and mixture of amber, 


| 0 Prior. | ing up wounds. Diat 
Bacen. | 2, To decay b ” can corroſive or deſtructive principle. | ,: * : 
O5 candy's plantanes, and the juicy pine, . fo Sitvering witf folly and canker more than gilding ; hy JS. — large fort. of Haag int letter, probably ſo called 
T eſt melons and ſweet grapes they dine. Waller. | might be corrected with a little mixture of geld, will by profitable, rom being firſt uſed in printing a book of canons ; 
2. To form into congelations. | 


| Bacen. | or perhaps from its ſize, and therefore properly writ- 
| Condied with 9 _ brook, To Ca'NKER, v. a. i a, 
To cure thy a S toaſd 1. To corrupt; to corrode. She Ca"non B1T. 2. / That part of the bit let into the 
| 3. To ineruſt with con lation Shakeſpeare. c Reſtore to God his due in tithe and time 1' | horſe's mouth. | 
| vince when thoſ, Nenn tha 0 A tithe purloin'd canters the whole eſtate» Herbert. A goodly perſon, and could manage fair 

Which ca : gree & widteg brings, 2. To infect; to pollute. | 1 His ſtubborn ſteed with canon bit, 

a hip, | dont ne jy ind ret mode gg |, Ns wt in el . 

And we th Ms A NONESS. . / | canonif/a, low Lat. 

ro C's by bn ge * 3 ONE? Drayton. eſtate, that is canlered with the acqulſitions of rapine and ex op There are, in popiſh — women they call ſecular 
10 


U ' WE . Ad, e ] . 
S feet. [catanence, Lat.] A plant. Miller. | Ca'nxtrBIT. particip. adj, [from canker and 404 e Sk 5 OO . Lat. 
e geg e le ute ile dan n Pn . Een, jj. e ee 
. a 2 o y ; n Wy t. 

made; a walking ſtaff. —_ By treaſon's ward denn 1 


te nandheg x — Ah 1 
5 : _ blic readings there are not caneniceal, 
Shall I to pleaſe another wi Ind Ca'NNABINE. @dj. [caxnabinus, Lat.] Hempen. Dis. h preach, or openly make known 
Loſe all mine own? God hath . CANNIBAL. #. 7 An anthropophagite ; a man- eater. | ny 0 DOT e H — 
t : 


doctrine of virtuous converfation, coker. 
| Ne 


CAN 


No furk book was found amongft thoſe dona, (eriptures. = | 


Regular 1 ated 1 fixed by eccleſiaſtical laws. 

de ven 4 In « I 92 ſald David 1 from this - 
finite number ſome ages of the church took their pactern for their 
canonical hours, Taylor. 

4+ * z eccleſinſtical ; relating to the church. 
ork anciently had a metropolitan juriſdiion over all the bi- 
ſhops of Scotland, from whom they had their conſecration, 2 to 
whom they ſwore canonical obedience, Ayliffe. 
Cano'nically. adv. {from canonical.) In a manner 
agreeable to the canon, 
5 is a known ſtory of the friar, who, on « faſting days bid his 
<apon be carp, and then very canonically eat It» Gov, of the Tongue, 
Cano'nicalngss, GH [from canonjcal.] The qua- 
lity of being canonical, _ 
Caron 16. 1. J. [from canon.) A man verſed in the 

eccleſiaſtical laws a profeſſour of the canon law. 
John Fiſher, biſhop of Rocheſter, when the king would have 
tranſlated him from that poor biſhoprick, he refuſed, ſaying, he 
would not forſake his yoor little old wife z thinking of the tifteent) 
canon of the Nicene council, and that of the canons, Matrimonium 
inter epiſcopum & ce lim offe contraftum, Mc. Camden's Remains. 
of whoſe ſtrange crimes no canon can tell 

In what commandment's large contents they dwell, Pepe. 
Canontza'rion, . / [from canonize.) The act of 


declaring any man a ſaint, ; 
It Is ve . ee that the intereſts of particular families, or 
' ehurches, Have too great a ſway in canontzations, _ 
To Conn. wa [from canon, to put into the 
canon, or rule for obſerving feſtivals.) To declare 
any man a ſaint. 
he king, defirous to bring Into 
honour, became ſuitor to pope Julius, 
for a faint. 
By thoſe hymns all ſhall approve 
Us can, for love. 1 Donne, 
| They have a pope too, who hath the chief care of religion, and 
of cane whom he thinks fit, and thence have Fr _— - 
ſaints. 4 | iin fleet. 
Ca'nonny. In [from canon.) An eccleſiaſtical 
Ca'nonsniy, J benefice in ſome cathedral or colle- 
giate church, which has a prebend, or a ſtated allow- 
* ance out of the revenues of ſuch church, commonly 
 Ca'noriup, adj. [from canopy.) Covered with a ca- 
nopy · | 
I ſat me down to watch upon a bank, 
With Ivy canopy'd, and interwove 
Wich flaunting honeyſuckie, Milton, 
CANOPY. / [canoprum, low Lat.] A covering of 
ſtate over a throne or bed z a covering ſpread over the 
bead. 
She Is there brought _— a paled green, 
And placed under a ſtately car 
The Valle feats of both tho nights to ſee, Fairy Queen, 
Now ſpread the night her ſpangled canopy, 


_— 


the houſe of Lancaſter celeſtial 
to cannize King W VI. 
ö f F Aon. 


And ſummon'd every reſtleſs eye to ſleep. Fairfax. | 
Nor wlll the raging fever's fire abate 
With golden canopies, and beds of fate, Dryden. | 


7. C wor v. v. 4. 


a canopy 

he blrch, the myrtle, and the bay, 
Like friends did all embrace | | 

And thelr large branches did diſplay 
| To can the place, Dryden, 
Ca'norovs, as. Muſical ; tuneful, 
h notes we moſt commend, 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


[ canorus, Lat. 
Birds that are moſt canons, and W 
are of \ittle throaty, and ſhort. 


CANT. . /. r from cantus, Lat, 2 
the odd tone of voice uſed by vagrants 3 but imagine 
by ſome to be eager from gt.] 
1. A corrupt dialect uſed by beggars and vagabonds, 
2. A particular form of ſpeaking, peculiar to ſome cer- 
tain claſs or body of men, 
1 wrlte not always in the proper terms of navigation, land ſer- 
vice, or In the cant of any profettion. Dryden. 
If we would trace out the original of that flagrant and avowed 
Iwplety, which has provailed among us for fome years, we ſhould 
find, that it owes its rite to that cant and hypocrify, which had 
taken poll illon of the people's minds In the times of the great ro- 
belllon, Addiſon's Freebolder. 
Altrologers, with an old paltry cant, and a few 1 for 
planets, to amuſe the vulgar, have too long been ſuffered to abuſe 
the world, Swift's Predictions for the Year 1701, 
A few general rules, with a certain cant of words, has 8 
ſet up an \literate heavy writer for a moſt judicious and formida- 
ble «rick, | Addiſon's Spetater, 
3. A whining pretenſion to goodneſs, in formal and 
affected terms, 
Of promile prodigal, while pow'r you want, 
And preaching In the felf.denying cant. Dryden't Avrengns 
4. Barbarous jargon, 
"The afteQtation of forme late authors, to introduce and multi- 
ply cant words, ly the moſt rulnous corruption in any . 


5 Auchion. 


Numbers of theſe tenants, or thelr deſtendants, ate now offering 
to fell their leaſes by cane, even thoſe which were for lives, Sevift, 
To Cant. wn. [from the noun.} To talk in the jar- 
gon of 22 prote ſſionsi or in any kind of formal, 
affected language i or with a peculiar and ſtudied tone 
of voice, 
Men cant about wateria and forme hunt chimeras b 
art, of dreſs wp ignorance In words of bulk or found, which may 
þ up the mouth of enquiry, | Glanville, 
Nat uncovth affected ee of ſpeech, or canting language rather, 
If 1 may 6 call it, which they have of late taken up, de the fignal 
ditiaQtion and charatterifiical note of that, which, in that thelr 
new language, they call the godly party, Sander fon, 
he buly, fubtile (erpents of the law 
Did Art my mind thom true 6bedience draw x 
While 1 d limits to the king preteribe, 
And wok for oracle that canting tribe, R Hh 
Unit in ſehemes by planets to foreſhow, 
Like canting tate ale, how the wars will gu. 


Dryd, Juv, 
CANTAT A. «. /; [Ital] A ſong. 
CARE F200, . % [from canto, Lat.] The act of 
ng. 
c os *. /, [from cant.) A term of reproach for 
8 who talk tormally of religion, without 
* kt, 
ear nutte. SceBuiriownn, 
CanTrapvunry Gallor, [In borſemanſhip.] The 
hand gallop of an ambling horſe, commonly called 
* & canter; (aid to be derived from the monks riding 


rules of 


[from the noun.] To cover with | 


CAN 


CANTHARIDES. . % {Latin.) Spaniſh flies, uſed 
to ttiſe bliſters, 
barides, are bred of 
| 1 Saler tree 8 the Is ago the pine-tree, an 
A e dane, citing or ſharpneſs: for the fig hath a milk .ln i 
| that is ſweet and corroſive the pine apple hath a kernel 8 t is 
| frrong and abſterſive. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
CANT HUS. n./. [Latin.] The corner of the on 
The internal Is called the greater, the _— — 
3 was ſeized with an inflammation and tumour in 
the great canthus, or angle of her eye. * Jes, 
Ca'nTICLE. J. 1 Lat.] A ſong: uſe 
ally for a ſong in ſcripture, 
rer. richt of 1 ſome ee js yet more e 
expreſſed by Moſes in his canticles, in the perſon 9 wy 1 Hol oo 
wood framed into the 


a worm, or caterpillar, but pe- 


%. 'L1VERS, . / Pieces of ; 
Tom 2 other * an houſe, to ſuſtain the mould- 
ing and eaves over it. Moxon's Mech. Exerciſes, 


Ca'nTiON, 2. / [cantio, Lat.] Song; verſes. Not 


now in uſe, 
In the eighth eclogue the ſame perſon was brought In fin * 
cantion of Collin's making, Spenſ. Kal. Glo, 


CA'NTLE. . /. Ilanz, Dutch, a corner; e/chantillon, 


Fr. a piece.] A piece with corners. Skinner. 
See how this river comes, = eee in, 
And cuts me from the beſt of all my lan 
A huge halfmoon, a monſtrous cantle out, Sbaleſp. H. IV. 


To Ca'nTLE. v. 4. [from the noun.) To cut in pieces. 
For four times talking, if one piece thou take, 
That muſt be cantled, and the judge go ſnack. Dryd. Juv, 
Ca'nTLET. 2. / [from cantle.) A piece; a fragment. 
Nor ſhield nor armour can their force oppoſe z 


Huge cant/ets of his buckler ſtrew the ground, 
And no defence in his bor'd arms is found. Dryden. 
CANTO. n. / — A book, or ſection, of a poem. 
Why, what would you do 


Make a willow cabbin at your gate, 
And call upon my ſoul within the houſe ; 
Write level cents of contemned love. Shakeſp. Tx. Night. 


CANTON. . /. 


1. A ſmall parcel or diviſion of land. 

Only that little canton of land, called the Engliſh pale, contain- 
Ing four ſmall ſhires, did maintain a bordering war with the Iriſh, 
and retain the form of Engliſh government. - Davies. 

2. A ſmall community, or elan. 

The ſame is the caſe of rovers by land; ſuch, as yet, are ſome 
cantons in Arabia, and ſome petty kings of the mountains adjacent 
to traits and ways. Bacen's Holy War. 

To Ca'NTON. v. a, [from the noun.] To divide into 
little parts, 


into leſs governments for themſelves, Locke. 
It would certainly be for the good of mankind, to have all the 
mighty empires and monarchies of the world cantoned out into 
petty ſtates and principalities, Addiſon on Italy. 
'The late king of Spain, reckoning it an indignity to have his 
territories cantoned out into parcels by other princes, during his 
own life, and without Uls conſent, rather choſe to bequeath the 
monarchy entire to a younger ſon of France. Sevift, 
They canton out to themſelves a little province in the intellec- 
tual world, where they fancy the light ſhines, and all the reſt is in 
darkneſs, | Watts on the Mind, 
To Ca'nTON1zE, v. a. [from canton.) To parcel out 
into ſmall diviſions. 
Thus was all Ireland cantonized among ten perſons of the Engliſh 


nation. Davies on Ireland. 
The whole foreſt was in a manner cantenized amongſt a very few 
in number, of whom ſome had regal rights. owvel, 


Ca'nTRED, . / The ſame in Wales as an hundred in 
England. For cantre, in the Britiſh language, ſigni- 
fieth an hundred. Convell. 

The king regrants to him all that 22 reſerving only the 
city of Dublin, and the cantreds next adjoining, with the maritime 
towns, Davies on Ireland. 
CA'NVASS. n. /. [canevas, Fr, cannabis, Lat. hemp.] 
1. A kind of linen cloth woven for ſeveral uſes, as ſails, 
painting cloths, tents, 

The maſter commanded forthwith to ſet on all the canwaſs they 


And ſpreads his flying canwaſe to the lound 
Him whom no danger, were he there, could fright, 
Now abſent, every little nolfe can wound. 
Thou, Kneller, long with noble pride, 
The foremoſt of thy art, haſt vied 
With nature in a generous ſtrife, 
And touch'd the canvaſs into life, 

2. The aQ of r 
to the deciſive a 
1 a ſieve.] 

here be that N g cards, and yet cannot play well 1 fo there 
are ſome that are good In camvaſſes and fattions, that are otherwiſe 
weak men. Bacon, 

To CA'nvass, v. 4. [Skinner derives it from canna- 
4er, Fr. to beat hemp; which being a very laborious 
employment, it is uſed to ſignify, to ſearch diligently 
into. 

1. To iſt; to 
cloth.] 

| have made careful ſearch on all hands, and canvaſſed the matter 
with all potlible diligence. 7 Wedward, 

2, To debate ; to diſcuſs. | 

The curs diſcovered a raw hide in the bottom of a river, and 
laid their heads together how to come at itz they canvaſſed the 


matter one aye 44 tother, and concluded, that the way to get it, 
was to drink their way to it, L' Eftrange. 


Toe Ca'nvass. v.n To ſolicit; to try votes 
to the deciſive a. MS enn 


Elizabeth being to reſolve upon an officer, and being, by ſome 
that wins, mn others, put in ſome doubt of that perſon the 


Dryden, 


Addiſon. 
voices, or trying them previouſly 
of voting. [from canvaſi, as it 


examine. [from cava, a ſtraining 


R | 


meant to laid, the was like one with a lanthorn ſeeking a 
man. ; Bacon. 
This erime of vor ſoliciting, for church preferment, is, 
dy the, canon law, called fimony, er Parergen, 
[Cx a4), [from canc.] 
1. Full of canes, 
2. Conſiſting of canes, 
But in his way lights on the batten plains 
Of Sericana, where Chineſes drive, 
With fails and wind, their caxy waggons light. Aen. 


41 CAP. 3. 
and fruit that hath a 


Families ſhall quit all ſubjeQion to him, and canton his empire 


could, and fly homeward, Sidney. 

And eke the pens, that did his pinions bind, 

Were like main yards with flying canvaſi lin'd, Spenſer, 
Their canwaſt castles up they quickly rear, 

And build a city in an hour's pace. Fairfax, 
Where'er thy navy ſpreads her canvaſs wings, 

Nome to thee, and peace to all, ſhe brings. Waller. 
With ſuch kind paiſion haſtes the prince to fight, 


CAP 


Ca'nzoONerT. 2. /. [carmonetta, Ital.] | 
Vecchi was moſt pleaſing of all others, for his conceit and u. 
5 8s well his madrigals as cannot. kc” Peaches, 
7 [cap, Welſh ; cæppe, Sax. cappe, Gern, 
cappe, Fr. cappa, Ital, capa, Span. tappe, Dan, and 
Dutch; caput, a „Latin. ' 
1, The ent that covers the head, 
Flere i the cap your worſhip did beſpeak, . 
Why, this was moudled on a porringer, 
A velvet diſh, bakeſpeare's Taming the Sbm 


A little ſong. 39 


I have ever held my cap off to thy fortune 
Thou haſt. ſerv'd me with much faith, 


Firſt, lolling ſloth in woollen cap, 5 Wen. 
Taking her after-dinner nap. Swiſh, 
The cap, the whip, the maſculine attire, . . 
For which they roughen to the ſenſe. Thonmſen's Autumn, 


2. The enſign of the cardinalate. 
Henry the Fifth did ſometimes propheſy, 
If once 2 to be a 2 . ; * 
He 'd make his cap coequal wi crown. . Shak, VI, 
3. The topmoſt z the higheſt, 7 
Thou art the cap of all the fools alive. Shakeſpeare's Tim, 
4. A reverence made by uncovering the head. 
They more and leſs came in with cap and knee, 
Met him in boroughs, cities, villages. . Shakeſp. Henry Iv. 
Should the want of a cap or a cringe ſo mortally diſcompq| 
him, as we find afterwards it did. L'Eftrany, 
5. A veſſel made like a cap. 
It is obſerved, that a barrel or cap, whoſe cavity will contaly 
eight cubical feet of air, will not ſerve a diver above a quarter of 
an hour. : „ Wim, 
6. Cap of a great gun. A piece of lead laid over th, 
touch-hole, to preſerve the prime, 
7. Cap of maintenance, One of the regalia carried be. 
fore the king at the coronation. 
To Cay, v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To cover on the top. 
The bones next the joint are capped with a ſmooth cartilaginoy 
ſubſtance, ſerving both to ſtrength and motion. Derhan, 
2. To deprive of the cap. 1 
If one, by another occaſion, take any thing from another, ay boy 
ſometimes uſe to cap one another, the ſame is ſtraight felony, 
| | Spenſer on Ireland, 
3. To cap werſes. To name alternately verſes begin. 
ing with a particular letter; to name in 4 
or emulation; to name alternately in conteſt. | 
Where Henderſon, and th' other maſſes, 
Were ſent to cap texts, and put caſes, Hudibra, 
Sure it is a pitiful pretence to ingenuity that can be thus keyt 
up, there being little need of any other faculty but memory, to he 
able to cap texts. Gevernment of the Tongu, 
There is an author of ours, whom I would deſire him to read, be. 
fore he ventures at capping characters. Atterbury, 


Car 4 p#, Wy a pit, Fr.] From head to fog; 


Car @ pie, J all over. | 
A figure like your father, 
Arm'd at all points exactly, cap d pe, . 
Appears before them, and, with folemn march, 
Goes ſlow and ſtately by them. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet, 
There for the two contending knights he ſent ; 
Arm'd cap d pie, with rey'rence low they bent. Dryde, 
| A woodlouſe, 1 27 
That folds up itſelf in itſelf for a houſe, 
As round as a ball, without head, without tail, 
Inclos'd cap d pe in a ſtrong coat of mail, Scuiſ. 
Cay-PAPER, A fort of coarſe browniſh paper. b 
called from being formed into a kind of cap to 
hold commodities, 
Having, for trial ſake, filtered it through c ery there te- 
mained in the filtre a powder. Act: Bal. 
CAPABILITY. . /; [from capable.] Capacity; the 
n of being capable. 
ure he that made us with ſuch large diſcourſe, 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and godlike reaſon 
To ruſt in us unus'd. 


 Shakeſpes 
CAPABLE. adj. [capable, Fr.) 8285 


1. Sufficient to contain; ſufficiently capacious. 
When we conſider ſo much of that ſpace, as is equal to, or cl 
Pable to receive a body of any aſſigned dimenſions, Lock 
2. Endued with powers equal to any particular thing, 
To ſay, that the more capable, or the better deſerver, hath fuck 
right to govern, as he may compulſorily bring under the leſs wor 
* 8 idle. N 3 Bacen, 
en you hear any perſon give his judgment, conſider with 
yourſelf whether he 3 eee e Watt, 
3. Intelligent; able to underſtand, 
Look you, how pale he glares ; 
His form and cauſe nals. preaching to ſtones, 
Would make them capable. Shakeſpeare's Hani. 
4- Intellectually capacious ; able to receive. 
I am much bound to God, that he hath endued you with one | 
— of the belt inſtructions. Dighy. 
5 Ralle, 
The ſoul, immortal ſubſtance, to remain 
C nſcious of joy, and capable of pain. Prid, 
6. Qualified for; without any natural impediment. 


"There is no man that believes the neſs of God, but muſt be 
inclined to think, that he good by but mu 


hath made ſome things for as long a du- 
ration as they are capable of. J ulſorſen 
7. Qualified for; without legal impediment, \ 


Of my land, 
_ = ey boy ! I'll work the means 
'0 make thee capable, Shakeſpeare's King Liar 
8. It has the particle of before a noun, we a 
What lecret ſprings their eager paſſions move, 
How capable of death for injur'd love Dryden's Virgis 
9. Hollow. This ſenſe is not now in uſe. 
Lean but upon a ruſh, 
The cicatrice, and capable imprefſure, 
„ Thy palm ſome moments keeps, eg 
CA PABLENESS, 1. % [from capable. ] 
ſtate of being capable; 
power of mind. 
CAPA'CIOUS. adj. [capax, Lat.] 
1. Wide; large; able to hold much. 
Beneath th' inceſſant weeping of thoſe drains 
I ſee the rocky fiphons ſtreteh'd immenſe, 
The mighty reſervoirs of harden'd chalk ' 
Or ſtiff compaRted clay, capacions found, Thomſon's Autun“ 
2. Amoadve | equal to much knowledge, or great de- 
gn. 
here are ſome perſons of a 
who write and 9 A 
Cara"ciousness, ». /; [from capacions.} The powet 
of holding or receiving; largeneſs. 

A concave meaſure, of knowh and denominate capacity, ſerv" 
to meaſure the capaciouſneſs of any other veſſel, In like mani!) 
to a given weight the ht of all other bodies may be reduced 
and tv tound out. | Helder en Tov 


„A. you like it 
e quality or 
knowledge ; underſtanding 


genius, and a capacieus a 


\, 


CAP © Ap CAP 


&, Cara 'cITATE: Vo 6. [from caparity.) o make Our common byſſbp is not the leaſt of vegetables, nor obfirvedy CA TRTOLATE. CLE (Tom caprealut, a tendril of a 


ify. «0 Bare to grow upon walls ; but rather, ſome kind ot capillaries, which are | vine, Lat. 

capable ER ou _ ap: 00 to obſerve thoſe er-“ )*! ſraall plants, and only grow upon walls and ny places. Such plants as turng wind, und ereep along the ground, by means 

y this inſtru . Dryden. a | Brown's. Vulgar Errours. | of their tendtils, ud gourts,: melons, and eucutiibers, are | 

rours. | + of men were ſycophants only,” and were endued 2. Applied to veſſels of the body: ſmall ; as the ra- in botany, c plants. Py Harris. 

* of life, to. capacitate them for the converſation of the] mrfications of the arteries, Quincy. CAPRICE. 1. 4 E. Fr. eapriche, Span.] 

2 * ow Tatler. Ten capillary arteries in ſome parts of the body, as in the brain, | CAPRT CHIO. I Freak; ney ; whim z ſudden change 

ric . leapaciti, Fr.] | 70 5 are not equal to one hair; and the ſmalleſt lymphatick veſſels | ef humour. 

9 r of holding or containing any thing. are an hundred times ſmaller than the ſmalleſt capillary artery. 


. It is a pleaſant ſpeRacle to bebeld the ſhifts, windings, and wnex- 

Had our palace barge 464 | O 0 | a 1 0 ": | peed coprichios of diſtreſſed nature, when purſued by a cloſe and 

"poſt. we would all ſup together. Shakeſpegre, | CAPILLA TION. 3. / [from capillus, Lat.] A veſſel ” Glanville Prefiice, 

Ou Norvia chy e 4 like a hair; a ſmal ramification of del. Not . r 


ecelveth as the fea, nougnt enters there, 
Of what validity and pitch ſoe er, 


We are not to bo tzuided In the ſenſe of that book, either by the 

3 0 | miſreports of ſome ancients, ar the cgprichios of one or two neote- 
or is the humour contained in ſmaller veins, or obſcurer capil- | rics. 

But falls into abatement and low price. Shakeſp. Tw. Night. | a Ka 


| Grews 
| lations, but in a veſicle, Brown's Pulgar Errourz. Heay'n's great view is one, and that the whole; 
For they that moſt . * embrace, | CA PITAL. adj. 8 Lat.] That e e Þ and caprite, oe 
Flag ard, enlarge the channel's pace. Davie, | 1+ Relating to the hend., | If her be > Wage eee Groen Fo 
bo enters fs fps bei , df, I ein, |, Next wat th ſerpent -r e === | gad hr th ro ew may Ar hy . pr 
2 _— ; — nr Eng 2. Criminal in the . as to touch life. bg © Theis paſſions move in lower ſpheres, fe 
. 3 ſto mund, I arreſt Where ice or folly ſteers. Soc 
are in the e of the , e On capital weaſen. = Shattſpeare's King Lear, CS ettoas aut 
little rooms, or ſpaces, empty or deyoid of air. Boyle All es and ils would now and then play 
dog ew 2 power of the - | „„ greater puniſhment than many Bo 4. odd 3 * caprices, quite contrary to their proper ftruQuzesz 
: ; ure is able, by capacity, to do that which na- dv Nha aud deſign of the arti | 
No inlet mtr i ypc to Govt wth}, "T5 nc aff | 


ficers. N . 
A . „ CArRTSIOUs. adj. [capricieux, Fr.] Whimſical; fan- 
natures d { n capital cauſes, wherein. but one man's life is in queſtion {IF q | 
_ Kad of 2 . — " 2 "ar — * evidence ought to de clearz much more in a judgment upon a war, ciful ; hu ene 


- 


, "T9... 12 

| ; N e eee de Bacon, CATATCIousT T. adv. [from capricious] Whimſical- 

0 8 . an ee ne pd 4. Chief 5 principal. „„ ly ;' in a manner depending wholly upon fancy. | 

"_ heroic poem requires the accompliſhment of ſome extraordi- I will, out of that infinite number, reckon but forge that are moſt | CAPR1"c10v8NEss. 1. / [from capricious.] The quali 

nary undertaking z W ich requires the duty of a ſoldier, and the capital, and commonly occurrent both in the life and conditions of | of being led by eaprioe, humour, whimſicalne 9. 

ne) ity and prudence of a general. Dryden's Juv. Dedication. |} private men. : Spenſer on Ireland. | A ſubject ought to ſuppoſe that there are reaſons, although hs 
ower 3 ability. 435 As to ſwerve in the leaſt points, is errour; ſo the capital ene- de not ap riſed of them z otherwiſe, he muſt tax biz prince of c4- 
4+ Since the world's wide frame does not include mies thereof God hateth, as his deadly foes, aliens, and, without priciouſ 15 inconſtanc z or ll deſign. Soifts” 
A cauſe with ſuch capecities endued, ä children of endleſs perdition. 0 „Haber. CAT TRICORN. 2. / [capricornus, Lat.] One of the ſigns 

Some other cauſe o'er nature muſt preſide. Blackmore. Wig, 6 8 tend to confirm truth of a capital of the zodiack; winter ſolſtice; Oy : 
5. State; condition; character. e matro . Let the longeſt night in Capricorn be of fifteen hours, the day 
A miraculous revolution, reducing many from the head of a Þ z pony, lat 0 conſequently muſt be of nine · Notes to Creech't IMS» 
triumphant rebellion to their old condition of maſons, ſmiths, and Ps ae woe RP Re? CAPRIOLE. . /. [French, In horſemanſhip.] Ca- 
carpenters; thats in this capacity 2 Rs AN pay Lr — in prioler are leaps, fuch as a hotfe makes in one and 
. bs o blond, and not as 4 member of par- From all the ends of th' earth, to celebrate | the ſame place, without advancing forwards, and in 
Uement; they po the ſame in both capacities. Swift, And reverence thee, their great * pron Paradiſe Lat.] ſuch a manner, that when he is in the air, and height 
CAPA'RISON. #. / {caparazon, a great cloke, Span.) | 5 Applied to letters: large; fuch as are written at} of his leap, he yerks or ſtrikes out with his hinder 


A horſe-cloth, or a ſort of cover for a horſe, which the beginnings or heads of books. 


thay, agen Ne AN rides; Mo ate kt legs, even and near. A capriole is the moſt difficult 
- g ; ur moſt conſiderable actions are alt ent, like capital let- | It 3 
is ſpread over his furniture. F Farrier's Die. ters to an aged and dim eye. / : Tayher's Hoy, Living. wo | pens, "VE 9 1 7 
Tilting furniture, emblazon'd ſhields, The firſt is written in capital letters, without chapters or verſes, | rent from the croupage in this, that the horſe does 
Impreſſes quaint, capariſons, and ſteeds, | Grew's Goſmologia Sacra. not ſhow his ſhoes ; and from a balotade, in that he 
Baſes, and tinſel trappings, gorgeous knights, 7. Capital flock. The principal or original ſtock of a] does not yerk out in a balorade, Farrier's Di#. 
8. = — and a light juppon POO rr or company. | Ca'rsTAn. #. / [corruptly called capfitrn ; cabeftan, 
Their horſes cloath'd with rich caparjſon. Dryden's Fables, CATI TAL. . FI rom the adjective.] Fr.] A cylinder, with levers, to wind up any great 
To Car A RISOR. v. a. {from the noun, ] II. The upper part of a pillar. 


weight, particularly to raiſe the anchors, 


1. To dreſs in capariſons. You fee the volute of the Tonick, the foliage of the Corinthian, The weighing of anchors by the capſtan is alſo 


new. 8 0 
Pars and the uovali of the Dorick, mixed without regularity on igh's 5 
wic gelten ren de 6 behold, . a Adſmen Hoh, No more behold the torn wy cle en 70 
And champ betwixt cher teeth the foaming gold. Dryden. | 2. The chief city of a nation or kingdom. , As feamen at a capſtan anchors weigh. Swift, 
2. To dreſs pompouſly : in a ludicrous ſenſe. Ca'PITALLY. adv, [from capital.] In a capital manner, | CA PBULAR, * Leapſala, Lat.] Hollow like a 
Don't you think, though I am capariſened like a man, I have a CAPITATTIORN. 1. J. from caput, the head, Lat.] Nu- Ca'rsVLaky. I cheſt. f | 
doublet and hoſe in my di OY Shakeſp. As you like its | | 


meration by heads. 


It aſcendeth not direct unto the throat, but afcendingfirſt inta 
CE. n, / [cape, Fr. lary reception of 


Headland ba He ſuffered for Se the emer mac whe God con- 3 ö the breaſt- bone, . int the 
1. nd; promontory. cerning capitation; when were num r every 7 * | 4 "20x 
What from the cape os you diſcern at fea -- head they ſhould pay unto God a Rakel. 0 Brown, . SULATE. adj Nr, Lat.] Incl ed, or in 
—Nothing at ll; ze igh wrought ood, . 0th: C Alk., , [from capat, capitic, Lat.) e, fuck us de corrupted and Nate, will Lim nd this 
Bovond the band ones 2 ene A tenure which holdeth immediately of the king, as of his crown, | uh unto the ſeeds plants locked v \ and eapſulated in their 
_ 3 . - ” an , Paradiſe Loft. | be it by gas ow or ſocage, d eee _ huſks | 's Pulgar Errours 
| * or manour: an ore it is otherwiſe called a tenure, that hold- - * , 
r . .. Deke 
5 - . 8 þ 4 t . [1 
2. The neck-piece of a cloke, F 


poſſeſſeth the crown is, in account of law, perpetually king, and CAP TAIN, 1. J. uten, Fr. in Latin capitaneus 3 
8 was cl in a robe of fine black cloth, with wide 2 never in his minority, nor ever dieth. | Gouvell,. _ =o = _ e who, b — in capite, were 
7 K '|CarP1i'TVULAR. . / [from capitulum, Lat. an ecclefiaſ- | « to bring ſoldiers to the war, } 
BY PER. 7 & from caper, Latin, a goat.} A leap; tie chapter.] 75 Fg | 11. Tr commander. ry 


hovers, , 1. A body of ſtatutes, divided into chapters. | Diſmay'd not this BE: NS, 
mn Me, that ure true lovers, run Into range capers; but as al is | I" ©o74 þ, | eAice continued to the time of Charlemaln, appears |, Of *2Piainty Macbeth and Banquo? == Shakyþ: Hachet, 
babe pere 4 you like ir, | Þy ® conſtitution in his capitular. 1 yl. 2. The chief of any number or body of men. 
Fllmnap, the treaſurer, is allowed to cut a caper, on the ſtrait | 2+ A member of a chapter... FEI | Naſhan ſhall be n of Judah. : 


mo at leaſt an inch higher than any other lord in the whole em-] — Canoniſts do agree, that the chapter makes decrees and ſtatutes, He ſent unto him a 


, captain of fifty. : -- Md 
Swift's Gulliver's Travels. which ſhall bind the chapter itſelf, and all its members. or The captain of the guard gave him viQuuals, Feremiab. 


b | capitu- | | 
- . fe” 3. 8 Marlborough was a great 
cs . J, [capparir, Lat.] An acid pickle. See] . Hl, Pere. 3. A man filled in war; as, Marlborough was a gr 
Car ER A 5 P | To CAPI TULATE. DV. N. from capitulum, Lat.] : captain. ee | 
| We invent new ſauces and pickles, which reſemble the animal | 1. To draw up any thing in heads or articles. 4. The commander of a company in a regiment. 
ferment in taſte and virtue, as mangoes, olives, and capers. Percy, Northumberland, | A captain! theſe villains will make the name of captain as odious 
a | Fleyer on the Humours. | The archbiſhop of York, Douglas, and Mortimer, | 23 the Word occupy z therefore captains had need hoo to. its 
CaynR BUEN, n / [ capparis, Lat.] Capitulate againſt us, and are up. wt 6 Henry IV. emen Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
The fruit is fleſhy, and ſhaped like a pear. This plant grows | 2. To yield, or ſurrender up, on certain ſtipulations. n Las 4 1 at * 1 * Ty A 
in the South of France, in Spain, and in lay, upon old walls and The king took it for a great indignity, that thieves ſhould offer The chi ef | Th Ff nne Dryden, 
3 3. and the buds of the flowers, before Ghey are open, are| toc itulate with him as enemies. ard. | 5* e chiet commander ot A + 
pickled for eating. 


3 6 l 1 
ler, I erste, ind about clock this afternoon ih 4 ht The Rhodian captain, relying on his knowledge, and the light- 
IG f II * Spee. |. neſs of his veſtel, paſſed, in open day, throtgh all the guards. - 
0 CA PER. v. ft, {from the noun, ] 'p | : Arbutbnor on Coins 
1. To dance frolickſomely, | | CarrTvULA'TION. 3. / [from capitulate.] Stipulation; 6. It was anciently written capitain, Ba 5 
2 truth ie, Lam anly old in judgment z and he that will _ terms; conditions. | And evermore their cryel capitain 1 
wa ee a thouſand marks, let him mw — the 722 - 5 a — 5 a complats 8 but rather a er upon NN Sought with his raſcal routs t' encloſe them tound. M7 2: 
"Wy 8 akeſpeare's and capitulations between the conquerour and the conquered; | ; . chi 
2. To kip for merriment. we uſually, 2 party — to themſelves their law 7 . mpg ten eneral. The genera] or commander in ef 
Our maſter PY and religion. Hale. N. 


wing to eye her. Shahghearv's nee. Carin rann, nf Tae Tan YO | 18. Captain Lieutenant, The commanding officer of the 
| Oi my n mod + inſtin then taught each ring | This tree grows 77 10 e 13. in the province of eolonel's troop or company, in every r egiment, He 
| LE Sonnets, and made them fing Antiochi, in the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, about ten days journey from commands as youngeſt captain. | 


: 1 Craſhaw, Carthagena. Some of them do not yield any of the balſam ; thoſe Ca"eTAINRY. ». from captain. The power 
= Ry * about, and capered like hailſtones * that do, are diſtinguiſhed by a Lr. * along their abt certain diſtrict f the chlefrrint, 2 9 
To dance: ie . Arbuthnat $ Fobn Bull. | Theſe trees are wounded in their centre, and they appl veſſels to There ſhould be no rewards taken for captainrics of counties, no 
3. nce : ſpoken in contempt. the wounded part, to receive the balſam. One of theſe trees will | | | j - 
| The ta " ray ſhares of biſhopricks for nominating of biſhops, er 
| * ge —_ my 66 forcey nor ſong, nor dance, yield five or ſix gallons of balſam, Miller. „ 75 / on 2 f | 0 
Ca'rnnmh. A. f [from 2 8 A e To Caro'cn, v. a. I know not diſtinctiy what this 1. The condition or poſt of . 
_— | | : | word — rat 2 _ A ug the hood. | | . wt Therefore ſo pleaſe thee to return with us, : 
Ne jog bar's guinbel __ delight afford; And ſnapt the canons with a why not. | 5 Hudibraz, r. e e * lefpeare's Tim , 
But theſe are ſtill inſipid Auff 2 i |Ca'ron. . / [capo, Lat.] A caſtrated cock. | 2. The rank, quality, or poſt of a captain = 
CPL. „. , [Lat ] A uri 1 f p 8 _ 2 „ The capon fat delights his dainty wife. Gay's Paſtorals. the next vacant captainſhip in the ſame ——— | 9 
| 1 ed capias 1 eee 1 40 8 CA PON NIN RE, . /. EK A term in eruication. 3. The chieftainſhip of a elan, or government of a cer- 
perſonal, if the ſheriff, upon the firſt writ of diſtreſs, A covered lodgment, of about four or five feet broad, tain diſtrict. | | 


Top Ger ugh opp 4: fled with a little parapet of about two feet | To diminiſh the Iii ſh lords, he did aboliſh 
return that he has no effects in his juriſdiction. The | fich ferv n 1 ee & their pretended and 
other is a writ of execution after — Cowell, — e vor} eee dere: Pics, Ph 


| rped captainſhipre Davies on Ireland, 
2 * p . S- 0 8 il 1 4 , 
Gans LLA CBOUS. ad}, The fame with capillary. » lodgment momma” Eihoon"oe'wiventy Faldiers, 14. Sill in the military trade 
API LLAMENT, * [ capillamentum, L 
rs 


at.] Thoſe and is uſually placed at the extremity of the coun- 


CarTA'TION. n./. [from capto, Lat. The practice 
ſmall threads or h ? . terſcarp, having little embraſures made in them, of catching favour or applauſe g courtſhip ; flattery. 
” 1 $ or which up in the middle through which ey fire, Harris. I am content my heart ſhould be diſcovered, .without any of thoſe 
are called a, adorned with little herbs at the CO F. . ,. {French.] Is when one party wins all | eder, or popular captations, which ſome man ls in their ſpeeches, 
f CHI. = 8 dle, hair, Lat.] Quincy. 8 tricks of cre 36 : game of picquet. orion. n. % [from capie, Lat 5 992 3 
: . 1 » N * 8 = . . « Fo , 0 . a 
. — hairs ; ſmall ; ua . 0 Caro'r. v. a. [from the noun.] When one party The 


has won all the tricks of cards at picquet, he is ſaid of taking any Par lon by a judicial proceſs. 

Capillary or capiflaceens plants, are ſuch as h ia tai | wma egy 7 1 n 22 at 2 — , kn. 
x 1 but grow to the ground, as hairs an; the handy and which OArO OH. 1. %. [capuce, Er. A monk's hood, Di. | l Given to cavils ; eager to object. 
1 their ſeeds in little tufts or protuberances 


Locle 
2. Inſidious 3 


Cr. 5. / [ m cap.] ne who makes or ſells If he ſhew a forwdrdneſs to be reaſoning about things, ule care 

their leaves, on the backſide of | that nobody check this inclination lead it by ca p 
f Ryincy- caps. ' | | lacious ways of with him. eee 
* | 


4 m 


\ 


\ 


— nts 1 / a 
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CAR 


1. Inſidiow ; enſnaring. 
She taught him likewiſe how to avoid ſundry raptleys and tempt- 
ing queſtions, which were like to be aſked of him, Bacon, 
Ca"rTIOUSLY, adv. { from captions.) In a captious 
manner ; with an jnclination to object. 
Uſe your _ ns (4ptiouſly as you can, In your arguing on one 


fide, and | the other. | Locke, 
Ca'yrIOUINEes. 1. 7 [from captions.) Inelination to 


find fault z inclination to object ; peeviſhneſs. 
ee ogy 
4 Co 
To Cn PTIVAT B. v. 4. [captiver, Fr. captive, Lat.] 


1. To take priſoner ; to into bondage. 
How Ill beſeeming Is it In thy ſex ; 

To triumph, like an Amazonian trull, 
Upon their woes whom fortune captivates ! 
Thou haſt by tyranny theſe many years | 

Waſtcd our country, flaln our citizens, 

And (ent our fons and huſbands captivate. Shakeſpeare. 
He deſerves to be 6 ry Is content to have the rational ſo- 


Shakeſpeare. 


| d liberty of his will, fo captivared. 
verelgnty of his foul, an erty of his will 38 
ſtand firm, keep out the enemy, truth, that would capti- 
wate or difturb them. Locke. 


2. To charm ; to overpower with excellence; to ſubdue, 
Wiſdom enters the laſt, and ſo caprivares him with her appear- 


ance, that he gives himſelf up to her. | Addiſon, Guardian. 
3. To enflave : with ow, 
They lay a trap for themſelves, and captivate thelr underſtand- 


Inge te miſtake, falſehood, and errour. Locke. 
Carriva'rioN, v. / [from captivate.) The act of 
taking one captive. y 
CAPTIVE. . / [captif, Fr. captivur, Lat.] 
1, One taken in war ; a priſoner to an enemy. 
You have the captiver, | 
Who were the oppoſites of this day's ftrife, Shaheſpeare, 
This Is no other 1 q" = uy forced reſpect a captive pays = his 
werory a flave to his lord, | * Rogers, 
mr Free from ſhame 
Thy Ain I enſure the penal claim, 
2. It le uſed with 4 before the captor, 
If thou (ay Antony lives, tis well, 
Or friends with Crefar, or not caprive te him. Shakeſpeare, 
My mother, who the royal ſceptre ſway'd, | 
Was captive te the cruel viAtor made. Dryden, 
3+ One charmed or enſnared by beauty or excellence. 


My woman's heart 
Grofily grew captive to his honey words, Shakeſpeare. 


Pope's Odyſſey. 


C rv. adj. captiva, Lat.] Made priſoner in| 


war kept in bondage or confinement, by whatever 
means, | ; | 
But ſate forbids z the Stygian floods oppoſe, 
And with nine circling ftreams the captive fouls _ P 
ryan, 
To Ca'prive. v. 4. [from the noun, It was uſed for- 
merly with the accent on the laſt ſyllable, but now it 
js on the firſt.] To take priſoner; to bring into a 
condition of ſervitude, | | 
But being all defeated ſave a few, 
Rather than fly, or be _—_ herſelf the New. Spenſer, 
Thou leaveſt them to hoſtile {word | 
Of heathen and profane, their carcaſſes 
To dogs and fowls a prey, or elle cpr d. Milton, 
What further fear of danger can there be ? 
Beauty, whith captiver all things, ſets me free, Dryden 
Still lay the god 1 the nymph (urpriv'd, 
Vet miſtreſs of herſelf, devise 
How ſhe the vagrant might Inthral, 
And captive him who captives all. Prior, 


9 . . [captivith, French ; captivitar, low 
Atin. ö f 


i 
1. Subjadion by the fate of war ; bondage ; ſervitude 
to enemies, | 


This Is the ſerjeant, | | 

Who, like a good and hardy ſoldler, fought | 
Gn my copthviey. | Shaleſpeare. 

"There in captivity he lets them dwell 

The ſpace of ſeventy years 4 then brings them back; 
Rememb'ring mercy, | Þ 
"The name of Ormond will be more celebrated in his capetwity, 
than In Ns greateſt triumphs, Iden. 

2. Slavery ; ſervitude. | 

For men to be tle, and led by authority, as It were with a kind 
of captivity of 8 and though there be reaſon to the con- 


trary, not to liften unto it, . MHoobere 
he apoftle tells us, there Is @ way of bringing every thought 
Into captivity to the obedience of Chriſt, Decay of V. 


When love 's well tim'\, tie not a fault to love 
The Vong, the brave, the virtuous, and the wiſe, . 
Sink in the (oft captivity together, Addiſon, 
Ca'vror, „ /; [from capie, to take, Lat.) He that 
takes a prifoner, or a prize. | | 
Ca'rruny, „ % capture, Er. captura, Lat.) 
1. The get or practice of taking any ing, 
Ihe ap ſagaclty, and many artifices, uſed by birds, In the In- 
* n and capture of thelr prey. Derbam, 
The thing taken ; a prize. 
Carv'cnurn, ag), [from capuce, Fr. a hood.) Covered 
ge as With a hood. | 
"They ate 4ifterently euculleted and crapurbed upon the head and 
back} us in the ge the eyes are — E 
reren Pulger Errourt, 
Carvent'n, % A female garment, conſiſting of a 
cloak and hood, made in imitation of the dreſs of 
eapucbinx monks Whence its name is derived. 
Can, Cyan, in the names of places, ſeem to have 
relation to the Britiſh cer, a City. %%% Camden, 
Can. mn (r, Welſh ; barre, Dutch; che, Saxon; 
carres, Latin] | 
1. A ſmall carriage of burden, uſually drawn by one 
horſe or wo, 
When 4 lady comes In a coach to our hops, it muſt be followed 
% 1 ov — Tu Wood's money. 1 * 
2. In poetical language, any vehiele ignity or 
{plendour 1 a chariot of war, or triumph. ot e 
Henry is dead, and never hall revive 1 
Upon s wooden cotfha wo attend, 
And vdeath'y diſhonuuiable victory 
We with our Mstety profence glority, 


Like captives bang to a rflumphant cars KY. 
* * de de guide the heav ny , 
with thy daring e burn the world ? Sdabgprare. 
And the * . of day, | 2 
Mis glowing axle doth nilay | 
In the Weep Athentich fhivam. Mees. 


dee Keie be came, the dating of the war ! 
Ser millions lng round the hides % : 
i. The Charles wain, or Rear; a conkellation. 
Ki 'ry ft and ev ry wand ring au, 
The else Hy acts, ant the Northern Cor. D. 


ö 


C AR 


3 1. J [carabine, Fr.]. A ſmall ſort of 
88 NG — ſhorter than a fuſil, and 
ing a ball of twenty-four in the pound, hung 
by the light horſe at a belt over the left ſhoulder. 
It is a kind of medium between the piſtol and the 
muſket, having its barrel two foot and a half long. 
Canapinier, v. / [from carabine.] A fort of light 
horſe curry ing 3 carabines than the reſt, and 
ſed ſometimes on ; a 
* prog 1. J. [caraca, Spaniſh.) A large ſhip of 
burden ; the ſame with thoſe which are now called 
225 river, the greateſt carack of Portugal may * re 
ten miles within the — 88 aleigb. 
Which te — with her foes to play. Waller. 


CARACOLR, . 1 [caracole, Fr. from caracol, Span, a 
mail.] An oblique tread, traced out in ſemi-rounds, 
changing from one hand to another, without obſerv- 


ing a regular ground, | 
When 5 — advance to charge in battle, they ride ſometimes 


in caracolet, to amuſe the enemy, and put them in doubt whether 
they are about to charge them in the front or in the flank. 
Farrier's Dic. 
To Ca'rAcOLE, v. . [from the noun.] To move in 
caracdles, 
age n, . [carat, Fr.] 
1. A * of four grains, with which diamonds are 
wel he 3 
2. A cant of expreſſing the fineneſs of gold. 


parts, called carat, and each cara into four grains: by this 
weight is diſtinguiſhed the different fineneſs of their gold 3 for if 
to the fineſt of gold be put two carats of alloy, both making, 
when cold, but ay ounce, or twenty- four carafs, then this gold 
is ſaid to be twenty-two carat fine. Cocker, 
ou beſt of gold, art worſt of gold | 
Other, leſs fine In carat, is more precious. Shakeſpeare. 
CARAVAN. . / [caravanne, Fr. from the Arabick.] 
A oy or body of merchants or pilgrims, as they 
travel in the Eaſt, 
| They ſet forth 
Their alry caravan, high over ſeas 
Flying, and over lands, with mutual wing 
Ealing their flight. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
When Joſeph, and the Bleſſed Virgin Mother, had loſt their 
moſt holy Son, they ſought him in the retinues of their Kindred, 
and the caravans of the Galilean pilgrims» | Taylor. 


CARAVA NSARY., . , [from caravan. ] A houſe built 
in the Eaſtern countries for the reception of tra- 
vellers, „ 

The inns which receive the caravans in Perſia, and the Eaſtern 
countries, are called by the name of carawanſaries. Spectator. 
The ſpacious manſion, like a Turkiſh en, entertains 
the vagabond with only bare lodging. abe Letters, 

CN AAVELI. 1. % eg 16 A light, round, 

CA'RVEL, bo -faſhioned ſhip, with a ſquare poop, 
formerly uſed in Spain and Portugal. | 

CARAWAY, . / [carum, Lat.] A plant; ſometimes 
found wild in rich moiſt paſtures, — in Hol. 
land and Lincolnſhire. The ſeeds are uſed in medi- 
cine and conſectionary. Miller. 


CARBONA'DO, . / [carbonnade, Fr, from carbo, a 


_ Lat.] Meat cut acroſs, to be broiled upon the 
coals. 
If I come In his way willingly, let him make a carbenado of me. 
, Shakeſpeare. 
To Cannona'po, v. a. [from the noun.] To cut or 
"Draw, you rogue, or I'll ſo carbenado 
our ſhanks, Shakeſpeare. 
CA'RBUNCLE. . / [carbunculus, Lat. a little coal.] 
1. A jewel ſhining in the dark, like a lighted coal or 
candle, 
A carbnncle entire, as big as thou art, 
Were not ſo rich = pes 
. His head 
Creſted aloft, and car uncle his eyes, | 
With burniſh'd neck of verdant gold. Milton. 
It is believed that a carbuncle does thine in the dark like a burn- 
ing coal z from whence it hath its name. Wilkins. 
Carbuncle Is a None of the ruby kind, of a rich blood - rod co- 
lour, 5 8 Mocdeuard. 
2, =o ſpots or pimples breaking out upon the face or 


Shakeſpeare. 


It way a peſtilent fever, but there followed no carbuncle, no 


purple or livid (pots, or the like, the mals of the blood not being 
tainted, | Bacon, 


Red bliſters riſing on their pap appear, 

And flaming carbuncler, and nolſome ſweat, Dryden, 
Ca'rnuncin, adj, [from carbuncle.] 
1, Set with carbuncles. - 


An arryour all of gold z It was a king's, 
«He his deſerv'd it, were It carbunch 
Like holy Phwbus? car, 


Shateſpeare. 

2. Spotted ; deformed with carbuncles. pg 
Cannu'nculan. adj, [from carbuncle.] Belonging to 

a carbuncle ; red like a carbuncle. 
CARRUNCULA'TION. . f, [carbunculatio, Lat.] The 

blasting of the young buds of trees or plants, either 
by exceſſive heat or exceſſive cold. Harris. 
Ca 3 kg 1. J. [carcan, Fr.] A chain or collar of 
jewe 8. . I 

Say that 1 linger'd with you at your ſho 
To ihe the moking of her N 0 Shakeſpeare, 

1 have ſeen her betet and bedeckt all over with emeralds and 

pearls, and a carcaxet about her neck. Hal on Providence. 


C ness. „%% [carguaſe, Fr.] 
1. A dead 1 any animal. 
'To blot the honour of the dead, 


And with foul cowardice his carcaſs ame, 
Whote living hands Immortalis d his name, 
Where cattle paſtur'd late, now ſcattet'd lies, 
With carcefſtt and arms, th infanguin'd field, 
Deſerted, Miken. 
If a man viſits his fick Friend in hope of legacy, he is a vul- 
ture, and only waits for the carca/i, | Taylor. 
"The ſealy nations of the fea profound, 
Like ſgipwreck'd careaſſer, are driven aground. 
2. Body: in a ludicrous ſenſe, 
To day how many would have given their honours 
To 've fav'd their cercyfſr ! $daleſpeare, 
He that Rade Nimlelt In any diftrefs, either of carcaſs or of for- 


Spenſer 


Dryden. 


tune, Would deliberate upon the matter befory he prays for a 
Changes | L arge. 


t. Chambers. 


A mark, being an ounce Troy, is divided into twenty-four equal 


CAR 


3. The decayed parts of any thing; the ruind ; the . 
mains, | g © 3450 
. A rotten carcaſs of a boat, not rigg d, 95 
Nor tackle, fail, nor maſt. a Shakeſpear 
4. The main parts, naked, without completion or or, 
ment; as, the walls of a houſe, + - 
What could be thought a ſufficient motive to have had an 
nal carcaſs of an univerſe, wherein the materials and poſitions o 
it were eternally laid together ? Hales Origin of Manking, 
5. (In gunnery.] A kind of bomb, uſually oblong 
conſiſting of a ſhell or caſe, ſometimes of iron wit, 
holes, more commonly of a coarſe ſtrong ſtuff, Pitch, 
ed over and girt with iron hoops, filled with con. 
buſtibles, and thrown from a mortar. © Harri. 
CA*RCELAGE, 2. J [from carcer, Lat.] Priſon fees. 


Dia. 
CARCINO'MA. 1. J. from xapkiv@-y a crab. ] A Par. 
ticular ulcer, called a cancer, very difficult to cure. 
A diſorder likewiſe in the horny coat of the eye, i, 
thus called. | wh Ooh 
Carcino'MATOvUs. adj, [from carcinoma:] Cancergy; 
tending to a cancer, e 
CARD. 2. / [carte, Fr. charta, Lat.] n 
1. A paper painted with figures uſed in games 9 
chance or (kill. | 0 30 4:12. onal 
A vengeance on your crafty. wither'd hide! y 
Yet I have fac'd it with a card of ten. © Shakeſpear, 
Soon as ſhe ſpreads her Hand, th' aerial guard 
Deſcend, and fit on each important card; N 
Firſt, Ariel perch'd upon a matadore. du. 
2. The paper on which the winds are marked und 
the mariner's needle. ; | | 
Upon his cards and compaſs firms his eye, 
The maſters of his long experiment, _ 
The very points they blow; 
All the quarters that they know, 7 
I th' ſhipman's card. | 0 Shakeſpear, 
How abſolute the knave is! we muſt ſpeak by the card, or equi. 
vocation will undo us. | | Shakeſpear, 
On life's vaſt ocean diverſely we ſail, 
Reaſon the card, but paſſion is the gale. „ Pe 
3. [L aarde, Dutch. ] The inſtrument with which woll 
is combed, or comminuted, or broken for ſpinning. 
To CAR b. v. a. [from the noun.) To comb, or com. 
minute wool with a piece of wood, thick ſet with 
crooked wires, : 
1 -=_ _ _ wives - fit 5 
eſide them, carding woo 't Virgil, 
Oo 308 mad hits e 
And leave the buſineſs of the war to men. Duda. 
To Carp, v. . To game; to play much at cards; 
as, a carding wife, 4 55 


CARDAMO MOM, „. /. [Latin.) A medicinal ſeed, 


of the aromatic kind, contained in pods, and brought 
from the Eaſt Indies, Chambers, 
Ca'rDER. . /½ [from card.] 
1. One that c wool. 
The clothiers all have put off 
The ſpinſters, carders, fullers, weavers. Shakeſpears 


2, One that plays much at cards, 


8 Lage, the heart.] Cordial; 


CA'RDIACK, 
the ſpirits, 
CA*RDIALGY. . / [from xapN/a, the heart, and d, 
pain. 85 | "LI 
The heart-burn ; a pain ſuppoſed to be felt in the heart, bit 


more properly in the ſtomach, which ſometimes riſes all along from 


thence up to the eſophagus, occaſioned by ſome acrimonious mat. 
ter: | | | ing 


P ” ys J ; 182 Niro. 
CARDINAL. adj. [cardinalis, Lat.] Principal ; chief, 
The diviſions of the year in frequent uſe with aſtronomers, ac- 
cording to the cardina / Interſections of the zodiack ; that js, the 
two equinoctials, and both the ſolſtitial points, Brown, 
„His cardinal perfeQion was induſtry. | «+ » Clatenden, 
CARDINAL, . G One of the chief governors of the 
Romiſh church, by whom the pope is elected out of 
their own number, which contains ſix biſhops, fifty 
prieſts, and fourteen deacons, who conſtitute the fa- 
cred college, and are choſen by the pope. 
A cardinal is ſo tiled, becauſe ſerviceable to the apoſtolick ſee, 
as an axle or hings on which the whole government of the churth 
turns ; or as they have, from the pope's grant, the hinge and ge- 


having the quality of invigorating 


vernment of the Romiſh church. Ayliſſe 
| You hold a fair aſſembly ; 
You are a churchman, or, Ill tell you, cardinal, 
I chould judge now unhappily. | Shakeſ; 


CarDINAL's FLOWER. *. / [rapuntium, Lat.] A 
flower, LEE Fi 
The ſpecies are, 1. Greater rampions, with a crimſon ſpiked 
flower, commonly called the ſcarlet cardina/'s flower, 2. The blue 
cardinal 's flexwer, Wille. 
Ca'RDINALATE. 4. % [from cardinal.] The office 
Ca'RrDinalsHhie, { and rank of a cardinal. 

An ingenious cavalier, hearing that an old friend of his wa 
advanced to a cardinalate, went to congratulate his eminence upon 
his new honour, | L' Eftranges 
CARDMAKER. . /. [from card and make.] A maker 
of cards. | 2 | 

Am not I Chriſtophero Sly, by occupation a cardmaker ?; 

: ; Shakeſpeare's Taming of the Shrew» 
CA'RDMATCH, n. / [from card and match.) A match 
made by dipping pieces of card in melted ſulphur. '/ 
"Take care, that thoſe may not make the moſt noiſe who hare 


the leaſt to ſell ; which is very obſervable in the venders of card 
matches, ) 


CA RDUUS, See TrrsTLE. 
CARE. . / [cane, Saxon.] 


1. Solicitude ; anxiety ; perturbation of mind; con- 
cern. 
Or, if 1 would take care, that care thould be 
For wit that ſcorn'd the world, and liv'd like me. Dryden. 
Nor ſullen diſcontent, nor anxious cave, 
Ev'n though brought thither, could inhabit there. Didi. 
Raile in your ſoul the greateſt care of fulfilling the divine will. 
: ; ales Preparation for Deaths 
2. Caution; often in the phraſe, to have a care. 
Well, ſweet Jack, bave d cure of chy telt. Shakeſpeqrts 
2 _ ern ere no care for a further laren af- 
ter the oil, which was at into their la was ſpent, 
the wiſe had ons, — v N 
Begone ! the prieſt ex ou at the altat 1 
ö But, tyrarit, 4. 4 9 not r A. Phe, 
3. Regard; charge ; heed in order to p 
preſervation, | 
If we believe that there is a God, that takes care of us, and we 
be careful ts pleaſe him, this cannot but be a) m gbty comfort t“ 


ve | Julethes. 


rotection and 


7 + | 


CAR 


e word, e 3 or 
ination, in any degree more or leſs : It is com- 
noni) uſed in the phraſe, to tale care. 


You come in ſuch a time, 


by 


. Te is a loofe and va 


itious fortune too à care 
= 1 my tide of joys to their full height. Dryden. 
We take care to flatter ourſelves with imaginary ſcenes . 
pwwpecct of future happineſs. ; ry. 
ede object of care, of caution, or of love. 
; 0 my poor kingdom, ſick with civil blows! _ 
When that my care could not withhold thy riots, 
What wilt thou do when riot is thy care / g baleſpeare. 
Fluſh'd were his cheeks, and glowing were his eyes: 
1g the thy care? is ſne thy care? he cries, Dryden. | 
Vour ſafety, more than mine, was then my care: 
Leſt of the guide bereft, the rudder loſt, 
Your ſhip ſhould run againſt the rocky coaſt. Dryden. | 


The __ ga? a 

| tely filch'd the turkey's callow care. 
"= tought the trees a nobler race to bear, 
Or more improv'd the vegetable cg 


. Cars. v. . [from the noun. ] 
\. To be anxious or ſolicitous ; to 
wr be not what pain ſhe put her body to, ſigcd the better 
was laid under ſo much agony. Sidney. 
both in language and manners, differed from 
were they always at variance with them ; and 

though they were by him ſubdued. 
Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 
Well, on my terms thou wilt not be my heir; 

If thou cart little, leſs ſhall be my care. Dryden. 
2. To be inclined; to be diſpoſed : with for before 
nouns, or to before verbs. A | 
Not caring to obſerve the wind, 

Or the new ſea explore, 

The remarks are introduced b 
an author, who, I am ſure, would 


Gay's Trivia. 


be in concern-about 


part, her mind, 

As the CO 
the Hungarians, 10 
therefore much cared not, 


* aller. 
a compliment to the works of 
not care for being Fay at 


ce of another's reputation. iſm, 
2 been now acquainted, the two ſexes did not care - part. 
ns 

the 


Great maſters in painting never care for drawing people in 
| faſhion, f | 8 
3. To be affected with; to have regard to: with for, 
You doat on her that cares not for your love, Shakeſpeare. 
| There was an ape that had twins; ſhe doated upon one of 
them, and did not much, care for t other. L' Eftrange. 
Where few are rich, few care for it; where many are ſo, many 
deſire it. | Temple. 
Ca'rECRAZED. adj, [from care and craze, ] Broken | 
with care and ſolicitude. oh 
Theſe both put off, a poor petitioner, yy 
A carecram d mother of a many children. Shakeſpeare. 
o Carn'EN. v. a. [cariner, Fr, from carina, Lat. 
A term in the ſea language.] To lay a veſſel on one 
ſide, to calk, ſtop up leaks, refit, or trim the other 
fide. ; | Chambers, 
» Carx'en. v. 1. To be in the ſtate of careening. 
CARE'ER. mA [carriere, Fr. THe 
1. The ground on which a race is run; the length of 
a courſe, | 4 
They had run themſelves too far out of breath, to go beck. again. 
"y 


* 


* * 1 


the ſame gareer, 
A courſe ; a race. 
What rein can hold licentious wickedneſs, 
When down the hill he holds bis fierce career f 
g. Height of ſpeed ; ſwift motion, | 
It is related of certain Indians, that they are able, when a horſe 
is running in his full career, to ſtand upright on his back. FOI 
IR» 


| Shateſp. 


Wilkin:'s Mathematical 
Practiſe them now to curb the turning ſteed, * 
Mocking the foe z now to his Wr ſpeed 
To give the rein, and, in the full carcer, | | 
To draw the certain ſword, or ſend the pointed ſpear. Prior. 
„ Courſe of action; uninterrupted procedure. 
Shall quips and ſentences, and theſe paper bullets of the brain, 
awe a man from the career of his humour? ' Ghakeſpeare.. 
The heir of a blaſted family has roſe up, and promiſed fair, and 
Mee at length a croſs event has certainly met and ſtopt him EP) 
career a his Tp. e 4 | th, 
pights in knig $ ſho a 
And NY continue what at firſt they ns {i 
Continue, and proceed in honour's fair career. 
To Cang'sR. v. . [from the noun.] Running with 
ſwift motion. | EY 
| ' With eyes, the wheels TOY 
Of beryl, and carcering fires between. Milton. 
A'REFUL, 7 [from care and full.) | 
I. Anxious ; ſolicitous ; full of concern, 
The piteous maiden, careful, comfortleſs, | 
| Does throw out thrilling ſhrieks and ſhrieking cries. Spenſer, 
Martha, thou art careful, and troubled about many things. 


CO "I" ACS 


. Provident ; diligent : with of or for. 


Behold, thou haſt been careful all thi hat 
Is to be done for thee ? tothe ova "ok Wingo. 


To cure their mad ambition, they were ſent 
To rule a diſtant province, each alone: 


What could #-cprgfvl father more have done ? Dryden. \ 

3. Watchful ; cautious : with of: | ws 
1 4 
It concerns us to be careful of our converſations, - Ray. 
Subject to perturbations ; expoſed to troubles ; full 


of anxiety ; full of ſolicitude. 
By him that rais'd me to this careful height, 
From that contended hap which I enjoy'd. 
CAREFULLY, adv. [from careful.) 
I. In a manner that ſhews care. 


Envy, how carefully does it look | how meagre and ill- com 
ple xioned 4 2 i Collier, 


2. Heedfully ; watchfully ; vigilantly ; attentively. 


Sbaleſpeare. 


* 
> * 


i 
— 


You come moſt carefully upon your hour. Shateſpeare. ' 
BY eonfidering him fo carefully as 1 did before my attempt, 1 
ave made ſome faint reſemblance of him. den. 


All of them, therefore, ſtudiouſſy cherithed the memory ot their 
urable extradion, and careſuily breſetved the evidences of ir, 


3. Providently, Alter bury, 
4. Cautiouſly, 
Carus. 1. . [from car:ful.) Vigilance ; heed- 

ulneſs ; caution, | 
„ 


C.'rnrtELY, adv, from careleſi.] Negligently; in- 

8 1 vithou care; — n 
te im found all carele ? 

In ſeaxet dow from the N 2 


Not content to ſee 
That gthers write as care/eſly as r 


with all carefuln 55 concealed by 
Knolla's Hiftory of the Turks. 


Fairy Queen. 
| Waller. 


'| CARGASON. . 


d 


Dryten. | . 


Luke, X. 41. 1 
Welcome, thou pleaſing ſlumber; 
Awhile embrace me in thy leaden arms, FAS | 
And charm my careful thoughts. Denbam' 1 Sopby. | 


1 


' 


C AR 


Ca'ntLEINEss. 2, / [from carelgſi.] Heedleſne(s ; in- 


attention; negligence; abſence of care; manner 
void of care. | N 

For Coriolanus neither to care whether love or hate him, 
manifeſts the true knowledge he has in their diſpoſition, and, out 


Ca"rELESS: adj, [from care.] 


1. Having no care; feeling no ſolicitude ; unconcern+ 
Pope. | 


ed; n inattentive ; heedleſs; regardleſs ; 
thought eſs; neglectful; unheeding z . 
unmindful : with of or about. | 


Knowing that if the worſt befal them mal loſe in 
but themſelves z wv they ſeem * — 


Nor loſe the good advantage of his grace 
By ſeeming cold, or careleſs of his will, f Shakeſpeare, 


A woman, the more curious ſhe is about her face, is commonly 
the more careleſs about her houſe. 


another man. 


2. Cheerful ; undiſturbed. 
Thus you carelg innocently bay. 


3. Unheeded ; thoughtleſs ; unconſidered. 
The freedom of ſaying as many 
without being ſo ſeverely remarked upon. 
4. Unmoved by; unconcerned at. 
Careleſs of thunder from the clouds that break, 
My only omens from your looks I take. 


To endear; to fondle ; to treat with kindneſs, 


lice vex and abridge me, if they can, 


ment; an expreſſion of tenderneſs. 
| He, ſhe knew, would intermix 
Grateful digreſſions, and ſolve high diſpute 
With conjugal careſs. | 


ton. 
There are ſome men who ſeem to have brutal minds wrapt 


Ben Jonſon: 
A father, unnaturally careleſs of his child, ſells or gives * to 
: ke. 


Pleas'd have I wander'd through your rough domain. Thom. 


careleſs things as other people, 
| Peope. 


Granville. 


To CARE'SS. d. a. [cargſer, Fr. from carus, Lat.] 


If I can feaſt, and pleaſe, and careſs my mind with the pleaſures 
of worthy ſpeculations, or virtuous practices, let greatneſs and ma- 
South. 
Carz'ss. u. /. [from the verb.] An act of endear- 


4 


CAR 


CAaRrMI NATIVE, adj. —— to be ſo culled, as 
having vim car minis, the power of a charm.] c 
Carminatives are ſuch things as dilute and relax at the ĩame time, 
becauſe wind occaſions a ſpaſm, or convulſion, In ſome parts. 
Whatever promotes inſenſible perſpiration, is car minative; for wind 


| 


of his noble careleſneſt, lets them plainly ſee it, Shakeſp.Coriolanus, | is perſpirable matter retained in the body. Arburhnot on Aliments. 
ho, in 570 other extreme, only doth aff | 1 -er and diuretick - | 
Call a rough careleſngſs. good faſhion n 1 amp all paſſion ſympathetick, Swift. - 
Whoſe cloak his ſpurs tear, or whom he ſpits on, | CARMINE. . . A & ("8 red or crimſon colour, bor- 
Hie cares not. ne. dering on purple, uſed by painters in miniature. It 
l makes us to walk warily, and tread fure, for fear of our] is the moſt valuable product of the cochineal maſtick, 
enemies; and that is better than to be flattered into pride and nd of an M . Chamber 
'  Careleſneſs. 1 Taylor's Rule of living boly. a EXTEMVE. price. | | ne rt 
The ignorance or careleſneſs of the ſervants can hardly leave the | CA'RNAGE. . % [carnage, Fr. from caro, carnis, Lat.] 
maſter diſappointed, SIRE Temple. | 1. Slaughter; havock; maſſacre. . | 
Il ho at ſome times ſpend, at others ſpare, He brought the king's forces upon them rather as to carnage than 
Divided between careleſneſs and care, Pope. | to fight, iniomuch as, without any greatloſs or danger to themſelves, | 


the greateſt part of the ſeditious were lain. Hayward. 
2, Heaps of fleſh. i i | | 
| | Such a ſcent I draw 
Of carnage, prey innumerable ! and taſte ; 
The ſavour of death from all things there that live, Milton, 
His ample maw with human carnage fill'd, 
A milky deluge next the giant ſwill'd. Pope 
CARNAL. adj. [carnal, Fr. carnalis, low Lat.] 
1. Fleſhly ; not ſpiritual. © ek | 
Thou doſt juſtly require us to ſubmit our underſtandings to 
thine, and deny our carnal reaſon, in order to thy ſacred myſteries 


and commands, King Cbaries. 
From that pretence 

Spiritual laws by carnal pow'r ſhall force | 

On every conſcience. Milton, 


Not ſuch in carnal pleaſure i for which cauſe, 


- _ »» Cheerful he play? Pope. Among the beaſts no mate for thee was found. Ailton. 
In my cheerful morn of ah, A glorious apparition ! had not doubt, 

When nurFd by careleſs ſolitude I liy'd, And carnal fear, that day dimm'd Adam's eye. Milton, 

And ſung of nature with unceaſing joy, He perceives plainly, that his appetite to ſpiritual things abatesy 


in proportion as his ſenſual appetite is indulged and encouraged ; 
and that carnal defires kill not only the deſire, but even the power, 


of taſting purer delights, | Aiterbury. 
2. Luſtful ; lecherous ; libidinous. we 
a This carnal cur . 
Preys on the iſſue of his mother's body. Shakeſpeare. 
CARNA LIT. 1. i from carnal.] x » 


1, Fleſhly luſt ; compliance with carnal deſires. 
If godly, why do they wallow and leep in all the carnalitie of 

the world, under pretence of chriſtian liberty ? ., * Soutbe 
2. Groſſneſs of mind. * | 2 
He did not inſtitute this way of worſhip, but becauſe of the 
carnality of their hearts, and the pronencſs of that people to 


idolatry. | lotſon. 
2 carnal.] According to the 
y. 


CA'RNALLY, adv, 
fleſh 3 not ſpiritual 
Where they found men in diet, attire, furniture of houſe, or af 
other way obſervers of civility and decent order, ſuch 


| 


ey re- 
1 royed, as being carnally and earthly minded. Hoober. 
eg human ſhapes z their very careſſes are crude bag. * Thy In the 8 5 do not wth iy Chriſt 2 ber ha 
yo ange. , , 7 1 
After his ſueceſſour had publickly owned himſelf a Roman — r of 1100s. 4 cory ere of Wie 


fings and ſpiritual graces, Taylor's 


Wortby Communicant. 

lick, he began with his firſt nir to the church Pact. Swift | CA ANAT NES. ./. The ſame with carnality, Dich 
CARET. u. . [caret, Lat. there is wanting.] A note , NO 4 — 

which ſhews where ſomething interline uld be CARNA'TION. . / [carnes, Lat.] The name of the 


read. 
. » Spaniſh 0 A car 0 
Not uſed. F 1 l Pe 


My body Is a cargaſon of ill humour. 
CNN OO. 1. % [charge, Fr.] The lading of 'a ſhip; 


the merchandiſe or wares contained and conveyed in 


a ſhip. 


In the hurry of the ſhipwreck, Simonides was the only man that 


appeared unconcerned, notwithſtanding that his whole fortune was 
at ſtake in the cargo. L' Eftrange, 
A ſhip, whoſe cargo was no leſs than a whole world, that carried 
the fortune and hopes of all poſterity. 
This gentleman was then a 
Latin and Greek, : Aaddiſen. 
Ca'ricous Tumour, [from carica, a fig, Lat.] A 
ſwelling in the form of a fig. 


GARIES, . / [Latin.) That rottenneſs which is 


peculiar to a bone. | Quincy. 
- Fiſtulas of a long continuance, are, for the moſt part, ac- 
companied with ulcerations of the gland, and caries in the bone. 
| Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Carto'siTY. n. / [from carious.] Rottenneſs. 

This is too general, taking in all carigfity and 


bones. = Wiſeman's Surgery. 


| Ca'rrovs. adj. [cariofus, Lat.] Rotten. 


1 diſcovered the blood to ariſe by a carious tooth. 
CARK. . / [ceanc, Saxon. ] 
citude ; concern; heedfulneſs. 
obſolete. | 

And Klaius taking for his younglings carl, 

Leſt greedy eyes to them might challenge lay, 


z Wiſeman. 
Care; anxiety ; ſoli- 
This word is now 


Buſy with oker did their thoulders mark. Sidney. 
He down did lay 
His heavy head, devoid of careful cark. Spenſer, 
To Cark. v. . [ceancan, Saxon.) To be careful; 


to be ſolicitous ; to be anxious. It is now very lit- 
tle uſed, and aways in an ill ſenſe. | 
Il do find what a bleſſing is chanced to my life, from ſuch muddy 


1] abundance of carking agonies, to ſtates which ſtill be adherent. Sidn. 


What can be vainer, than to laviſh out our lives in the fearch 
of trifles, and to lie carking for the unprofitable goods of this 
world ? L whom, . 

Nothing can ſuperſede our own carkings and contrivances for 
ourſelves, but the aſſurance that God cares for us. Decay of Piety, 


Carts. #. / [ceop), Saxon. ] 


11. A mean, rude, rough, brutal man. We now uſe 


' churl, 
'The carle beheld, and ſaw his gueſt 
Would ſafe depart, for all his ſubtile ſleight. Spenſer. 
Anſwer, thou carle, and judge this riddle right, 
n frankly own thee for a cunning wight. ay's Paſtorals. 


The editor was a covetous carle, and would have his pearls of the 


Ca"rLINE THISTLE, [carlina, Lat.] A plant. Miller, 
Ca'rtings. . / [In a ſhip.) Timbers lying fore 
and aft, _ from one beam to another ; on theſe 
the ledges reſt, on which the planks of the deck are 
made faſt. Harris. 
Ca'rman, n. / [from car and man.] A man whole 
employment it is to drive cars, | 
- If the ſtrong cane ſupport thy walking hand, 
Chairmen no longer ſhall the wall command 


E'en ſturdy carmen ſhall thy nod obey, 


And rattliag coaches ſtop to make Way. Gay't Trivis, 


ED ITE, . [carmelite, Fr.] A fort of pear. | 


'*  Howel's Letters. | 


Burnet's Theory. ' 
| young adventurer in the republic of 
letters, and juſt fitted out for the univerſity with a good cargo of 


ulcers of the 


higheſt price. | Bentley. | 
2. A kind of hemp. | 
The fimble to ſpin and the car! for her ſeed, Tuer. 


natural fleſh colour, from whence 


1 = 


perhaps the flower 
is named; the name of a flower. Y 
And lo the wretch! whoſe vile, whoſe inſe& luſt 
Laid this gay daughter of the ſpring in duſt: 
O puniſh him | or to the Ely ſian ſhades Ry, | 
Diſmiſs my ſoul, where no carnation fades, Pope. 
CARXBTLIOR. 2. /. A precious ſtone, 5 
The common carnelion has its name from its fleſh colour i which 
is, in ſome of. theſe ſtones, paler, when it is called the female 
carnelionz in others deeper, called the male. Wadward. 
Ca'rneoOvus. adj, [carneus, Lat.] Fleſhy. 
In a calf, the umbilical veſſels terminate in certain bodies, 
divided into £multitude of carneovs papillz, Ray. 
To CA ANITY. v. u. [from caro, carnis, Lat.] To 
breed fleſh ;- to turn nutriment into fleſh. 5 2 
At the ſame time I think, I deliberate, I purpoſe, I command: 

in inferiour faculties, I walk, I ſee, 1 hear, I digett, I ſanguify, I 

carnify. * . Hale's Origin of Mankind, 
Ca"kNiVAL, 3. . [carnaval, Fr.] The feaſt held in 

the popiſh countries before Lent ; a time of luxury. 
The whole year is but one mad carnival, and we are voluptuous 
not ſo much upon deſire or appetite, as by way of exploit and 
bravery. 855 Decay of Piety. 
CARNITvokous. adj. [from carnis and woro.] Fleſh- 
eating ; that of which fleſh is the proper food, 

In birds there is no maſticatlon or comminution of the meat in 
the mouth ; but in ſuch as are not cargivorovs, it is immediately 
ſwallowed into the crop or craw. Ray on the Creati 
| Man is by his frame, as well as his appetite, a ee 

animal. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Carno'siTY. 2. J [carnoſits, Fr.] Fleſhy excreſcence. 

By this method, and by this courſe of diet, with ſudorificks, the 
ulcers are healed, and that carngſity reſolved. Wiſeman. 


Ca'rnovs. adj. [from caro, carnis, Lat.] Fleſhy, , 
The firſt or outward part is a thick and carnous covering, like 
that of a walnut; the ſecond, a dry and floſculous coat, commonly 
called mace. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
The muſcle whereby he Is enabled to draw himſelf together, the 
academiſts deſcribe to be a diſtin carnous muſcle, extended to the 
ears Ray on the Creation, 
Ca'roB, or St, Fohn's Bread. [ foligna, Lat. | 
A tree very common in Spain, and in ſome parts of Italy, where 
it produces a great quantity of long, flat, brown-coloured pads, 
which are thick, mealy, and of a ſweetiſh taſte, Theſe pods are 
eaten by the poorer inhabitants. Miller. 


CAROORE. nf [from aun; Fr.] A coach; a cary 
riage of pleaſure, It is uſed in the comedy of Alþu- 
mazar, but now it is obſolete. | 1 

CA ROL. 3. / [carola, Ital. from cborcola, Lat.] 

1. A ſong of joy and exultation. ä 

| And let the Graces dance unto the reſt, 

For they can do it beſt: | 

The whiles the maidens do their carol ſing, 

To which the woods ſhall anſwer, and their echo ring, 

Spenſer's Epithalum iu 

Even in the Old Teſtament, if you liſten to David's harp, you ſhall 

hear as many hearſe-like airs as carols. Bacon. 

; Oppos'd ro her, on t'other fide advance 

The coſtly feaſt, the caro/, and che dance, 

Minſtrels and muſick, poetry and play, 

And balls by night, and tournaments by day. 
:, A ſong of devotion. | 
o night is now with hymn or carol bleſt. 
| They gladly thither haſte ; und, by a choir 
| Of ſquadron'd angels, hear his carol lung. 

3. A ſong in general. 

The carol they began that hour, | 
How that a life was but a flower. Shakeſpeare. 


L. v. u. [carolare, Ital.] To ſing ; to war- 
ble ; to ling in joy and feſtivity. 
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18. To exhibit to ſhow 3 to diſplay on the dutſide z to 
ſet to view. 2 r 

ſpect of every one in the family carries ſo much ſatisfac. 

Mg appears he knows his happy lots Addiſon, 
imply; to import. | No | 

6 Khan. great an 8 of ignorance, lightneſs, or folly, 

for — to quit and renounce their former — far Ne 

the offer of an argument re they ws mmediately 3 

ntain; to compriſe. | 5 

"65 N e it rte ſomething of argument in it, to prove 

that doctrine. 8 Matti on the Mind. 

21. To have annexed z to have any thing joined: with 


the particle aui. 


There was a righteous and a ſearching law, directiy forbidding 


ſuch practices; and they knew that it carried with it the divine 


h 3 55h | South, 
hers are many expreſſions, which carry with them to my mind 


no clear ideas. f 8 10 Loc be. 
The obvious portions of extenſion, that affect our ſenſes, carry 
with them into * mind the idea of. finite. Locke, 


22. 'To convey or bear any thing united or adhering, 
\munication of motion. „ 

Kr alſo manifeſtly, that ſounds are curried with wind: and 

| therefore ſounds Will be heard further with the wind than againſt 
the wind. _ Bacot's Natural Hiftory, 
23. To move or continue any thing in a certain direction. 


His chimney is carried up through the whole rock, ſo that you | 


h it, notwithſtanding the rooms lie very deep. 
ITY e Ko: 5 : | Allie, on [raly. 
24. To puſh on ideas, arguments, or any thing ſuc- 
ceſſive in a train. © i 8 
Manethes, that wrote of the Egyptians, hath carried up their go- 
vernment to an incredible diſtance. = Hale's Origin of Mankind, 
25, To receive; to endure : not in uſe. : 1 
Some have in readineſs ſo many odd ſtories, as there is nothing 
but they can wrap it into a tale, to make others cart it MIR ors 
leaſure. - : : acon, 
26. To convey by means of ſomething ſupporting. 
Carry camomile, or wild thyme, or the green ſtrawberry, upon 
Kicks, as you do hops upon poles. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
27. To bear, as trees. 
Set them à reaſonable depth, and they will carry more ſhoots 
upon the ſtem. | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
28. To fetch and bring, as dogs. So Ls 
Young whelps learn eafily to carry 3 young popinJays learn 
quickly to ſpeak. _.. . Aſcbam's Schoolmaſter. 
29. To carry off. To kill. 
Old Parr lived to one hundred and fifty-three years of age, and 


might have gone further, if the change of air had not carried ers 


To carry on. To promote; to help forward. 

It carries on the ſame deſign that is promoted by authors of a 
graver turn, and only does it in another manner. Addiſon. 

31. To carry on. To continue; to put forward from 


ene ſtage to another. 


30: 


carried on by his diſciples, and to be completed by their ſueceſſours 
to the world's end, all types that darkened this faith are enlight- 


ened. Spratt. 
Enens's ſettlement in Italy was carried on through all the op- 
poſitions in his way to it, both by ſea and land. Addiſon. 


42. To carry on. To proſecute ; not to let ceaſe. 
France will not conſent to furniſh us with money ſufficient to 
the war. 


ing, or being conquered. 
hat grace will carry us, if we do not wilfully betray our ſuccours, 
viQtoriouſly through all difficulties, Hammond. 
To CARRY, v. 1. x : 
1. A hare is ſaid by hunters to carry, when ſhe runs 
on rotten ground, or on froſt, and it ſticks to her feet. 
2. A horſe is ſaid to carry avell, when his neck is arched, 
and he holds his head high ; but when his neck is 
ſhort, and ill-ſhaped, and he lowers his head, he is 
ſaid to carry low. | 
Ca'rry-TALE, 2. J. [from carry and zale.] A tale- 
bearer, | 4 
Some carry-tale, ſome pleaſeman, ſome ſlight zany, 
Told our Intents before. Shakeſp. Love's Labour Lat. 
CART. . / See CAR. [chter, car, Sax.] 
1. A carriage in general. | 
The Scythians are deſcribed by Herodotus to lodge always in 
carts, and to feed upon the milk of mares, Temple. 
Triptolemus, fo ſung the Nine, 
Strew'd plenty from his cart divine. Dryden, 
2. A wheel-carriage, uſed commonly for luggage. 
Now while my friend; juſt ready to depart, 
Was packing all his goods in one poor cart, 
He ſtopp'd a little 


| 7 deni Fuvenal. 
3. A ſmall carriage with two wheels, 7 


D 
uſed by huſband- 
ed from a waggon, which 


men ; diſtingui has four 
1 wheels. 
" Alas] what weights are theſe that load my heatt ! 


Lam as dull as winter ſtarved ſheep, 
Tir'd as a Jade in overloaden cart. 
4. The vehicle in which criminals are carried 
cution. | 
The ſquire, whoſe good grace was to open the ſcene 
Now fitted the halter, now travers'd the * ALE, 
And often took leave, but was loth to depart, 


Te Can, v. a, [from the noun, 
by way of puniſhment, 
emocritus ne'er laugh'd fo loud, 


Sidney. 
to exe- 


„Prior. 
] To expoſe in a cart, 


uſt To ſee bawds carted th rough the crowd, Hudibras. 
* No woman led a better life : h 
She to intrigues was e'en hard-hearted 3 
She chuckled when a bawd was cartel ; 
* And thought the nation ne'er would thrive, 
* Till all the whores were burnt alive. Prior. 


To Cart, v. 


1 5 1. To uſe carts for carriage, 

* Oxen are not ſo good for draught, where you have occaſion to 
hk 3 much, but for winter ploughing. Mortimer. 
wh *KT"HORSE, u. / [ from cart and horſe. } A coarſe 
* unwieldy horſe, fit only for the cart. 


It was determined, that theſe ſick and wounded ſoldiers ſhould 


de Carried upon the cart- boyſes. Knolles 
1 CART-JADs. x. . [from cart and jad ils dere 
| * e. 
7 fit only for 8 J ] A vile horſe, 
y © Came out with all his clowns, horſed \ cart-j 
le fo furniſhed, I though ans ee ee, e pes. 
| tif th j 
1 friends or ſubjects —9 to ee eee e Sau. 


CartLoad, » [from ca 
\D, n,/, rt and had. 
1. Aquantit v any thing piled on a 4 


| 7 6 Ges were lo. points 882 obverted to the eye, than * 
1. 75 and his accomplices travel about a country with cart- 


Ware, and fee who will take it. Swift 


By the adminiſtration of grace, begun by our bleſſed Saviour, | 


rry o emple. 
33. N through. To ſupport ; to keep from fail- | 


upon ne carrots appeared of darker colour, when looked 


2. A quantity ſufficient td load à cart. 
CaRT»ROPE, 2. / [cart and repe.] A ſtron 
to faſten the loa 
thick cord, | | 1 
CAAT- wav. a. / [from cart and way.) A way through 
which a carriage may conveniently travel. | 


Where your woods are large, it is beſt to have a cart-w 
the middle of them. Mortimer's Huſbandry: N 


CARTE BLANCHE, [French.] A blank paper; a pu- 

per to be filled up with ſuch conditions as the perſon 
, to whom it is ſent thinks proper. . 
CARTEL, #, /. [cartel, Fr. cartello, Ital.] | 
1. A writing containing, for the moſt part, ſtipulations 

between enemies. | Dorey 

As this diſcord among the ſiſterhood is likly to engage them in 
a long and lingering war, it is the more neceſſary that there ſhould 
be a cartel ſettled among them. ddiſon's Freebelder. 
2. Anciently any publick paper. Fe 

| They flatly diſavouch 

To yield kim more obedience, or ſupport } 
And as to perjur'd duke of Lancaſter, 
Their cartel of defiance, they prefer. 


on the carriage: proverbially any | 


along 


* 


* 


Dan. Civil War. | 


| cart, or whoſe trade it is to drive a cart. 
Let me be no aſſiſtant for a Rate, | 

But keep a farm, and carters. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 

The Divine goodneſs never fails, provided that, according to the 


Work. ws way e. 
Carter and hoſt confronted face to face. IN IN i 

It is the prudence of a carter. to put bells upon his horſes, to | 
make them carry their burdens cheertully. _Dryden's Dufreſnoy. | 


ARTILAGE. a. /, cartilage, Lat.] A ſmooth and 
ſolid body, ſofter than a bone, but harder than a li- 
gainent, In it are no cavities or cells for containing 
of marrow; nor is it covered over with any mem- 
brane to make it ſenſible, as the bones are. The 
cartilages have a natural elaſticity, by which, if they 
are forced from their natural figure or ſituation, they 
return to it of themſelves, as ſoon as that force is 
taken away. | 

Canals, by degrees, are aboliſhed, and grow ſolid ; ſeveral of 
them united grow a membrane; theſe membranes: further conſo- 


C 


lidated become cartilages, and cartilages bones. Arbuthnot, 
CaRTiLAG1' NEOUS, J. , [ from cartilage. ] Conſiſting 
CarTILA'GiNous, J of cartilages. | 


By what artifice the cartilagineous kind of fiſhes poiſe themſelves, 
aſcend and deſcend at dae ee and continue in what depth of 
water they liſt, is as yet unknown. Ray. 

The larynx gives paſſage to the breath and, as the breath 


ee through the rimula, makes a vibration of thoſe cartilaginous | 


ies, which forms that breath into a vocal ſound or voice. 

Holder s Elements of Speech. 

CarTto'on, . J. 
ing upon large paper. 


It is with a vulgar idea that the world beholds the cartoons of | 
Raphael, and every one feels his ſhare of pleaſure and entertain- | 
Watts's Logick. | 


ment. 
CarTo'vcn, 2. / [cartouche, Fr.] 
1. A caſe of wood three inches thick at the bottom, 
girt round with marlin, and holding forty- eight 
muſket balls, and fix or eight iron balls of a pound 
weight, It is fired out of a hobit or ſmall mortar, 
and 18 proper for defending a paſs. 
2. A portable box for charges. ; 
CA'RTRAGE, 2 . [cartouche, Fr.] A caſe of paper 
Ca"rTR1IDGE. f or parchment filled with Er, 
uſed for the greater expedition in charging guns, 
£ Our monarch ſtands in perſon by, 
His new-caſt cannons firmneſs to explore z 


The ſtrength of big-corn'd powder loves to try, 
And ball and cartrage ſorts for every bore, | 


Ca'kTRUT, 6 
The track made by a cart wheel. 
CA'RTULARY. 3. / [from charta, paper, Lat.] A 
place where papers or records are kept. 
9 GHT. 2. /. [from cart and right.] A maker 
of carts, 


cupations or profeſſions z as, Taylor, Potter, Smith, Cartwright. 
| Camden's Remains. 
To CARVE. v. a. [ceonpan, Sax, terven, Dutch.] 
. * cut wood, or ſtone, or other matter, into elegant 
rms. 

Taking the very refuſe, he hath carved it diligently when he 
had nothing elſe to do. | Wiſdem, xiii. 13. 

Had Democrates really carved mount Athos into a ſtatue of 
Alexander the Great, md had the memory of the fact been obli- 
terated by ſome accident, who could afterwards have proved it im- 
poſſible, but that it might caſually have been 

2. To cut meat at the table. 1 
3. To make any thing by carving or cutting, 
Yet fearing idleneſs, the nurſe. of ill, | 
In ſculpture exercis'd his happy (kill ; 
And carv'd in ivory ſuch a maid ſo fair, 
As nature could not with his art compare, 
| Were ſhe to work. 
4. To engrave. | 
O Roſalind, theſe trees ſhall be my books, 
And in their barks my thoughts Ill character 
That every eye, which in this foreſt looks, 
Shall ſee thy virtue witneſs'd every where, 
Run, run, Orlando, curve on every tree | 
The fair, the chaſte, the unexpreſſive ſhe, e, eg | 
5. To diſtribute ; to apportion ; to provide at will. 

He had been a keeper of his flocks both from the violence of 
robbers and his own ſoldiers, who could eafily have carved them- 
ſelves their own food. X South, 

How dares ſinful duſt and aſhes invade the prerogative of Provi- 
dence, and carve out to himſelf the ſeaſons and ifſues of life and 
death ? \ South, 

The labourers' ſhare, being ſeldom more than a bare ſubſiſtence, 
never allows that body of men opportunity to ſtruggle with the 
richer, unleſs when ſome common and great diſtreſs emboldens them 
to carwe to their wants, 

6, Tocut; to hew. | 
Or they will buy his ſheep forth of the cote, 
Or they will carve the ſhepherd's throat. Spenſer's Paſterals, 
Brave Macbeth, with his brandiſh'd ſteel, 
Like valour's minion, carwed out his paſſage, Shakeſpeare. 
To Carve. v.n. x ; 


1. To exerciſe the trade of a ſculptor. 


company from the diſhes; 
I do mean to make love to Ford's wife I 
t 


ds ſpy entertainment in 
her; ſhe diſcourſes, ſhe carwer, ſhe gives 


leer of invitation, 


g cord uſed | , 


3. He that apportions or 


CARTER. . . [from cart.] The man who drives a | 


advice of Hercules to the carter, we put our own ſhoulders to the | 


Quincy. 


[cartont, Ital.] A painting or draw- | 


Harris. | | 


Dryden. 
[from cart and rut; route, a way.] 


| - p 1 : 
After local names, the moſt names have been derived from oc- | 


Bentley. | - 


Dryden, 


Locke, 2 


2. To perform at table the office of ſupplying the | 


Well then, things handſomely were-ſery'd : 


Þrims 


TRY My miſtreſe for the ſtrangers carv'd. 8 
Ca'tverL. 3. /. A ſmall ſhip. . 9225 
1 gave them order, if they found any Indians there; to ſehd th 


the little fly-boat, or the carvel, into the river; for, with. our 
great ſhips, we durſt not approach the coaſts - Raleigh. 
Carver, . J [fron carve. ] 
1. A ſculptor. os | | 
All arts and artiſts Theſeus could command , 
Who ſold for hire, or wrought for better fame; 
The maſter painters and the carvers came. Heyden 
2. He that cuts up the meat at the table. 
f Meanwhile thy indignation yet to raiſe, 1 
The carver, dancing round each diſh, ſurveys | 25 
With flying knife, and, as his art direQs, < 
Wich proper geſtures ev'ry fowl diſſes, Dryded, 
diſtributes at will. 
In this kind, to come in braving arms, 8 
Be his own carwer, and cut out his way, _ | | 
To ſind out right with wrongs it may not be. Shak. Rich, II. 
We are not the carwers of our own fortunes , L Eſtrange. 
CA AVI NO. 2. / [from carve.] Sculpture; figures 
carved. 
They can no more laſt like the ancients, than excellent carvings 
in wood like thoſe in marble and brats; Temple. 
The lids are ivy, grapes in cluſters lurle ! 
Beneath the carwing of the curious wotk. Dryden: Virgil. 


Carxv'ncit. 2. / [carincula, Lat.] A ſmall protu- 
berance of fleſh, either natural or morbid. 
Caruncles are a fort of looſe fleſh ariſing in the urethra by the 


* 


* 


eroſion made by virulent acid matter. 
CARYATES. n. /. [from Carya; a city taken by 
CARY A'TIDES. j the Greeks, who led away the wo- 
men captivesz and, to 13 their ſlavery, re- 
| preſented them in buildings as charged with bur- 
dens.] An order of columns or pilaſters, under the 
figures of women dreſſed in long robes, ſerving to 
_ ſupport entablatures, | — Chambers. 
CAs ARE. u. / [caſcade, Fr. caſeata, Ital. from caſcare, 
to fall.] A cataract; a water- fall. | 
Rivers diverted from their native courſe, 
And bound with chains of artificial force; 
From large caſcades in pleaſing tumult roll'd, 
Or roſe through figur'd ſtone, or breathing gold. Prior. 
The river Teverone throws itſelf down a precipice, and falls by 
ſeveral . e from one rock to another, till it gains the bottom 
of the valley. ; | | Addiſon, 
CASE. #. J. [caife, Fr. a box.]J | » 
1. Something that covers or contains any thing elſe ; a 
covering; a box; a ſheath. A 
7 | O cleave, my ſides . 
Heart, once be ſtronger than thy continent, gg 
Crack thy frail caſe, Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
Each thought was viſible that roll'd within, 
As through a cryſtal caſe the figur'd hours are ſcen. Dryden. 
Other caterpillars produced maggots, that immediately made 
themſelves up in caſet. | | Ray on the Creations 
The body is but a caſe to this vehicle. Broeme on the Odyſſige | 
Juſt then Clariſſa drew, with tempting grace, : 
A two edg'd weapon from her ſhining caſe. Pope. 
2. The outer part of a houſe or building. $4 
The caſe of the holy houſe is nobly defgnes, and executed by 
great maſters, | $2 Aaddiſon on Italy. 
3- A building unfurniſhed. 


for books, and to furniſh it with choice collections from all parts, 
at his own charge. | 
CASE KNIFE. 2. / 
kitchen knife. | : 
The king always acts with a great 
which the lady ſnatches from him in 
herſelf, £255 
Casz-shor. u. . [from caſe and fot.) 
in a caſe, | 

In each ſeven ſmall braſs and leather guris, charged 


ot. 
Cas. 1. . [caſus, Lat.] „ 
1. Condition with regard to outward circumſtances. 
Unworthy wretch, quoth he, of ſo great grace, 5 
How dare I think ſuch glory to attain ? 
"Theſe that have it attain'd were in like caſey 
Quoth he, as wretched, and liv'd in like pain. Fairy Queen, 


* ſuck in his girdle, 
ſtruggle, and ſo defends 
| Addiſen on Italy. 


Bullets incloſed 


with cAſe- 
Clarendon. 


Queſtion your royal thoughts, make the caſe yours z 
Be now a father, and propole a foe; Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


. Some knew the face, ; 

And all had heard the much lamented caſe. Dryden. 
Theſe were the circumſtances under which the Corinthians then 
were; and the argument which the apoſtle advances, is intended to 
reach their particular caſe. ' Atterbury. 
My youth may be made; as it never fails in executions, a wy of 
compaſſion. | | Pope's Preface to bis Works. 
2. State of things. 
He faith, that it there can be found ſuch an inequality between 
man and man, as between man and beaſt, or between ſoul and 
body, it inveſteth a right of government z which ſeemeth __ an 
impoſſible caſe, than an untrue ſentence, acon. 
Here was the caſe; an army of Engliſh, waſted and tired with 

a long winter's ſiege, engaged an army of a greater number than 


— 


themſclyes, freſh and in vigour. Bacon. 
J can but be à flave wherever I am; fo that taken or not 
taken, tis all a caſe to me. | L'Eftrange. 


They are excellent in order to certain ends; he hath no need 
to uſe them, as the caſe now ſtands, being provided for with the 
proviſion of an angel. Taylor's Holy Living. 
Vour parents did not produce you much into the world, whereby 
you have fewer ill impreſſions ; but they failed, as is generally the 
caſe, in too much neglecting to cultivate your mind. Swift. 


3. [In phyſick.] State of the body; ſtate of the diſeaſe. 


It was well; tor we had rather met with calms and — 
winds, than any tempeſts; for our fick were many, and in yo, ill 
iſe. | acone 
Chalybeate water ſeems to be a proper remedy in hypochondriacal 


caſes. buthnot on Aliments « 
4. Hiſtory of a diſeaſe. | 

5. The. ftate of facts juridically conſidered : as, the 

lawyers cited many caſes in their pleas. ; 

If he be not apt to baat over matters, and to call up one thing 

to prove and illuſtrate another, let him ſtudy the lawyers caſes : ſo 

every defect of the mind may have a ſpecial receipt. Bacon's Eſſays. 


6. In ludicrous mages, condition with regard ta 


Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 


8 | 


And ſhew'd cnet pra in his tace 3 
n h 


Look 'C 


Wiſeman. 


He had a puryoſe likewiſe to raiſe, in the univerſity, a fair caſe. 


[from caſe and knife.) A large 


| leanneſs or fat. In ca/e, is luſty or fat. 
Thou lyeſt moſt ignorant monſter, I am in caſe to juſtle a con- 
ſtable, Shakeſpeare's Tempeſc. 
Pray have but patience till then, and when I am in little better 
caſe, I'll throw _ in the very mouth of you. L'Eftrargee 
- _ © Quoth Ralph, I ſhould not, if I were 
In caſe for action, now be here. Hudibras. 
For if the fire be faint, or out of caſe, N 
He will be copy'd in his famiſh'd race. Dryden's Virgil, 
The prieſt was pretty well in caſe, : 


vi, ff 


| Look'd with an eaſy careleſs mien, 
A perfect ſtranger to the ſpleens 


Seu. 
. Contingence ; poſſible event, 

7 The A, in 7 ſhould fall out contrary to his belief 
or expettation, hath made no proviGon for this caſe 3 If, contrary 
to his confidence, it ſhould prove In the ifſue that there is a God, 
the man is loſt and undone for evers Tillotſorts 

8, 


Queſtion relating to particular perſons or things. 
Well do 1 find each man moſt wile in his own caſe. Sidney. 
It js Orange, that the ancient fathers (ſhould not appeal to this 

Judge, in all ca/etg it being ſo ſhort and expedite a way for the end- 
ng of controverſies, Tillotſon, 

9. Repreſentation of any fact or queſtion, 

10. The variation of nouns, 

Ihe fevers changes which the noun undergoes In the Latin and 
Greek tonguet, in the ſeveral numbers, are called caſes, and are 
deſigned to expreſs the ſeveral yiews or relations under which the 
mind conſiders things with regard to one another; and the varia- 
ation of the noun fot this purpole is called declenſions 

Clark's Latin Grammar. 

11. Tn caſe, 


in caſo, Ital.] If it ſhould happen ; upon 
* Fd fg chat: , form of ſpeech now little 
u 


Far is caſe it be certain, hard it cannot be for them to ſhew us 
where we ſhall find it y that we may ſay theſe, were the orders of 
the apoſtles, : Hooker, 

A ſure retreat to his forces, in cafe they ſhould have an. ill 
or unlucky chance In the field. Bacon's Henry VII 

This would be the accompliſhment — . * 
cuſe, either by their evil deſtiny or advice, they luſtereq not the 
* to be loſt, Hayward 
J. Cain, . a, [from the noun, ] 
t. Jo put in a caſe or cover, 

Caſe ye, % ye on with your viaours3 there 's money of the 

king's coming down the hill, Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
'The cry went once for thee, 
And QIV it might, and yet it may again, 
1 thou would'ft not entomb thyfelt alive 


And cafe thy reputation in « tent. Se. Troil. awd Creffida. | 


Like a fall'n cedar, far diffus'd his traing | 
Car'd In green ſcales, the crocodile extends, Thomſon. 
#. To cover as a caſe. 
Then comes my fit again z 1 had elfe been perſect, 
As broad and gen'ral as the caſing alt. Shakeſpeare's Macheth, 
3. To cover on the outfide with materials different from 
the inſide, 
Then they began to cafe thelr houſes with marble. Arbuthner, 
4. To ſtrip off the covering ; to take off the ſkin. 
We'll make you ſome ſport with the fox ere we caſe him. 
| Shateſpeart's All's well that ends «well, 
7. Cary, v. u. To put caſes ; to contrive repreſenta. 
tions of fats ; a ludicrous uſe, | 
They fell preſently to reaſoning and eafng upon the matter with 
Him, and Robe Uiflngtlons before him. L. Eflrange, 


vi: | 


„* 


CAS 


caſſer, Fr. cafſart; Lat.] 


To Carnes, v. a. [c 
1. To Giſeard ; to Gault. from a poſt, or a ſociety, 
with reproach. 


Does 't not go well? Caſſio hath beaten thee, 
And thou by that ſmall hurt haſt cafier'd Caſſio, 
Seconds in factions many times prove principals z but _— — 
alſo ove cyphers, and are caftiered. . 
1 . — what he ſaid, 5 thoughts and words being thus 
in my hands, he had no longer been Lucretius, Dryden. 


5 
ſeveral of their followers as muti- 
They have already caſhiered\ſeveral 0 Aer Frehitder 


neers. 
The ruling rogue, who dreads to be caſbier d, 
Contrives, 1 hated, to be fear'd, Swift, 
2. It ſeems, in the following paſſages, to ſignify the 


ſame as to annul: to vacate : which is ſufficiently 


r to the derivation. 

f we ſhould find a father corrupting his ſong or a mother her 

daughter, we muſt charge this u | 

neſs of naturez if the name of nature may be 

which ſeems to be utter caſbiering of it, and deviation from, and a 

contradiction to, the common principles of humanity. South, 
Some caſhier, or at leaſt endeavour to invalidate, all other argu- 


ments, and forbid us to hearken to thoſe proofs, as weak or falla- 
clous. Locke. 


Casx, nf. [caſque, Fr. cadur, Lat.] 
1. A barrel; a wooden veſſel to ſtop up 
| ſions, : | 
The patient turning himſelf abed, it makes a fluctuating kind 
of noiſe, like the rumbling of water in a caſt. Harveys 

Perhaps to-morrow he may change his wine, | 
And drink old ſparkling Alban, or Setine, 

Whoſe title, and whoſe age, with mould o'ergrown, 

The good old c for ever keeps unknown. Dryden. 


. Fe has caſt in a kind of plural ſenſe, to fignify the 
commodity or proviſion of cafles. 
+ Great inconveniencies grow by the bad ca being commonly fo 
Ill ſeaſoned and conditioned, as that a great part of the beer is ever 

loſt and caſt away, 4 Raleigh, 
CasK. 1. . [caſque, Fr. caffis, Lat.] ; A helmet ; 
Cd. F armour for the head: a poetical word. 
Let thy blows, doubly redoubled, 
Fall like amazing thunder on the caſgue 
Of thy pernicious enemy. 

And theſe 
ing e ſtones, when from afar they fight; 
7 


n a peculiar anomaly and baſe · 
allowed to that 


liquor or provi- 


— pray 


2 


Shakeſpeare. 


helr caſgues are cork, a covering thick and light, Dryden. 
Why does he load with darts 
His trembling hands, and cruſh beneath a caſt ; 
His wrinkled brows ? Addiſon. 


CNET. 1. / [a diminutive of caiſe, a cheſt, Fr. 
ce, caſſette.] A ſmall box or cheſt for jewels, or 
things of particular value. | | 

They found him dead, and caſt into the ſtreets, 


r 


To Carnnaſupitn, v. a. [from caſe and harden.} To 
harden on the outſide, 


'The manner of ca/ebardening Is thus t Take cow horn or hoof, E 


dry It thoroughly In an oven, then beat it to powder z put about 
the (ame quantity of bay (alt to it, and mingle them together with 
Male chamberlye, or elſ@ white wine vinegars 
ture upon loam, 4nd cover your iron all aver with it 3 then wrap the 
loam about all, and lay it upon the hearth of the forge to dry and 
harden. Put it into the fire, and blow up tae coals to It, till the 
whole lump have jult a blood-red heat. Moxon's Mechan, Exoreiſes. 

Ca'stnMATE. „ % | from ca/a armata, Ital. caſamata, 
Span. a vault formerly made to feparate the plat- 
forms of the lower and upper batteries. ] 

1. [In forrification.} A kind of vault or arch of ſtone- 
work, in that part of the flank of a baſtion next the 
curtin, dc wo retired or drawn back towards the 
capital of the baltion, lerving as a battery to defend 
the tace of the oppolite baſtion, and the moat or 
ditch, Chambers, 

2. The well, with its ſeveral ſubterraneous branches, 
dug in the paſſage of the baſtion, till the miner is 
heard at work, and air given to the mine. Harris. 

Ca tMENT. 4. / [a/amento, Ital.] A windoy open- 
ing upon hinges. 

hy, then may you have a caſement of the great chamber Win- 
dow, where we play, open, and the moon may ſhine in at the 
3 Sb Midſummer Night's Dream. 


Here In this world Go do much knowledge read, 


And are the eaſements which admit molt light, Davies. 
They, waken'd with the noiſe, did ly 
From inward room to window eye, 
And gently op'ning lid, the caſement, 
Look'd out, but vet with forme amazement, Hudibrar. 


There de a4 much difterence between the clear repreſentations of 
Se underttanding then, and the obſcure diſcoveries that it makes 
now, as there is between the profpect of a caſement and a key- 


7 
oe ng adj, [ca/tnr, Lat.] Reſembling 2 
chee 


Its librous parts are from the ce parts of the chyle. 
| Fleyer on the Mumonr:, 
CGN. . cane, Fr.] A little room or lodge- 
ment erected between the rampart and the houſes of 
fortified towns, to ſerve as apartments or lodgings 
for the ſoldiers of the garriſon, with beds, Marie 


Cxsuworu, % [from w/e and auen. A grub that 
makes itſelf a cate; 

Cedis, of ee wr, ate ta be found In this nation, in ſeveral 

Alge counties, and in foveral little brooks, Floyer, 

CASH. . /. 22 Fr. a cheſt.] Money z properly 
ready money money in the cheſt, or at hand. 

A thief}, bent t unhoard the 4% 

Of tore vic burghes ; 

Mis 1+ #t ant end ot all his ch be has both his law and hls daily 

broad now pon trug. ebe ebe Bull, 

He tent the thief, that ole the cb, away, 
And une him that put it bn his way, 7 


Ca'rni-xriren, „% (from cab and deep,] A man en- 


iy ww with the money. 

poinfator wa properly a or privy- ſe, 

* es 2h over. — ae Glas, 

Center „e A tree that bears nuts, not with 
Melle, but huſks. Muller. 

Canmiien, tem cas] He that has charge of 
the money, 


If 4 foward of 2484 be fuldred, ty mitt on, without bringing 


him tes rechoging, duch a etch torkearance will teach him to 
ume. Sweh, 

A Vonetlan, mg hs ton's expenees grow very gk, ordered 
his ate Wo Het bi have oo pore money than what le (ould 


(unt when he woeived Its 141. 
Flight of eats, ot Mobs, he'll never mind; 
Aud keen we tee while the mule bis Lind, 


ay ſome ot this mix» | 


g CN w. 


Paradiſe Left. | 


An empty caftet, where the jewel, life, | 
By ſome damn'd hand was robb'd and ta'en away. 
O ignorant poor man ! what doſt thou bear 
Lock'd up within the caſket of thy breaſt ? 
What jewels and what riches haſt thou there? 
What heav'nly treaſure in ſo weak a cheſt? + Davies. 
Mine eye hath found that fad jv rp rock, 
That was the caſtet of heav'n's richeſt ſtore, Milton. 
That had by chance pack'd up his choiceſt treaſure 
In one dear eaſter and fav'd only that. 
This caftet India's glowing gems unlocks, 
And all Arabia breathes from yonder box. 


Pope, 
15 CA'sKBT. v. a. [from the noun.} To put is a 


Ov ay. 


caſket. | | 
I have writ my letters, @afleted my treaſure, and given order for 
our horſes. 85 : : | 12 5 5 Shakeſpeare. 


Caranuna'th. 1. /½ An aromatick vegetable, be- 
ing a ſpecies of galangal, brought from the Eaſt, a 
nervous and ſtomachick ſimple. uincy. 
To Ca's8ATR, v. 4. [caffer, Fr. cafſare, low Lat.] To 
vacate 3 to invalidate ; to make void; to nullify. 
This opinion ſuperſedes and cafſater the beſt medium we have. 
Ray on the Creation, 
Ca $3A"TION. 1. J. [ caſſatio, Lat.} A making null or 
void, | Dis, 
CA vt. 7 ½ A plant. It is cultivated in all the 
CA DA. J warm 17 of America, where the root, 
2 being diveſted of its milky. juice, is ground to 
ur, 
this there are two ſorts. 


=” 


— 


then made into cakes of bread. Of 
The moſt common has 


colour; but the ſtalks of the other are green, 
and the leaves of a lighter green. The laſt ſort is 
not venomous, even when the roots are freſh and fall 
of juice; which the negroes frequently dig up, roaſt, 
and eat, like potatoes, without any il! effects, Miller, 
See CA8S1OWARY. 


Ca's81a. nf A ſweet ſpice mentioned by Moſer, Ex: 
XXX. 24, ad an ingredient in the compoſition of the 
holy oil, which was to be made uſe of in the conſe- 
cration of the ſacred veſſels of the tabernacle, This 
aromatick is ſaid to be the bark of a tree very like 
cinnamon, and grows in the Indies without being 

| cultivated, | Calmet, 

„All thy garments ſmell of myrrh, aloes, and c. P/; xlv. 8. 
Ca 2 A 'The name of a tree. 15 
t hath a cylindrical, long, taper, or flat divided int 
cells by tranſverſe diaphragm j Ns end of aich is — ook 
hard ſeed, lodged, for the moſt part, In a clammy black ſubſtance, 
rg is purgative, The flowers have five leaves, difpoſed orbicu- 
arly. Millers 
Ca'$31DONY, or Stickadore. 1. . [foechas, Lat.] The 


name of a plant, | 
Ca'vsiowary, . / A largo bird of prey in the Eaſt 


- 0 _— ä 


. 

a lear id 
S 
Ca'zzock, „. / [caſaque, Fr.] A cloſe garment; 
| — 2 chat which clergymen wear under their 


Half dare not ſhake the ſu | | 
ſhake themlelves to pieces. "mn OY hd Fro Lone 


His ſeanty ſalary compelled him to run deep in debt fe 
Fa and now er _ forced kim is welt have; qe 
vit or humour, or preac 
VVV . 


Ca'zwrn. „. %½ A common weed, otherwiſe called 


tid 
0 ea. preter, ca; particip. pal, ca. / 
his is ＋ * of oF 


2 


indefinite uſe, 


Pak, 
TY 


ter, — 
1. To throw with the hands 


Shakeſpeare. , 


8 ſtalks, with the veins and leaves of a pur- 
P 


— 


— 


Shakeſp. | 


— 


— 


* 


| 


Iratfiet cliuft to endure the wounds of thoſe darts which 
caſtetb at novelty, than to go on ſafely and ſleepily in theealy v 
ot ancient miſtakings. | Raw! 

They had compailed in his hoſt, and coff darte at the peogla jo" 


morning till evening» Mee. vii, Ja 
Then caſt thy ſword away, a 
And yield thee to my mercy, or I ſtrilee. Dryden and * 


2. To throw away, as uſeleſs or noxious. . 
If thy right hand offend thee, cut it off, and caff it from thy, 
x Mar: 
3. To throw, as from an engine. | * 
Stings to caft ſtones, Cre 
4. To ſcarter by the hand: as; to caf ſeed, 
Caſt the duſt into the brook, | 
5- To force by violence. 
Caft them into the Red Sea, 
Caſt them into another land. 
6. To ſhed. oy 
Nor ſhall your vine caſ her fruit. 
7. To throw from a hi 


Exe, 


Deum 
Bear him to the rock Tarpelan, and from thence 
Into deſtruction caft him, Shakiſdeare's Clan 
8. To throw as a net or ſnare. 
I ſpeck for your own profit, not that I may ca a 


9. To drop; to let fall. 
They let down the boat inte the ſea, as though they would hin 
eaft anchor, & xk. 3. 
10. To throw dice, or lots. | | 
And Joſhua caſt lots for them in Shiloh, Jab. xvili, 10 
11. To throw, in wreſtling. 

And I think, being too ſtrong for him, though he took m ey 
ſometime, yet I made a ſhift to caff him. | | * 
12. To throw, as worthleſs or hateful. 

His carcaſe was caft in the way. 8 Cbrorili 

His friends contend to embalm his body; his enemies, that they 

may caſt it to the dogs. Pope's Ty en H 
13. To drive by violence of weather. 

Howbeit we muſt be caſf upon a certain iſland, Ann. 
What length of lands, what ocean have you paſs'd, 

What ſtorms ſuſtain'd, and on what ſhore been caff ? Drydy, 

14. To emit, | 

This fumes 


ſnare upon 0, 
1 Cor, wh, 97 


6. 


off in the calcination of the ſtone, and c a fu, 

phureous ſmell, _ £ | ; vodward, 
15. To bring ſuddenly or Wee. 

Content themſelves with that which was the-irremediable ergy 

of former time, or the neceſſity of the preſent hath caſt upon then, 


16. To build by throwing up earth; to raiſe. 
And ſhooting in the carth, caſts up a mount of clay, 
| Spenſer's Fairy * 
Thine enemies ſhall caſt a trench about thee, "Y 
The king of Allyria tha!ll not come into this city, nor ſhoot u 
arrow there, nor come before it with ſhield, nor caft a bank agunt 
it. . 2 Kings, xx. 11, 
At length Barbaroſſa having caſt up his trenches, landed fi. 
four pieces of artillery for battery. | Knolles's Hiſt, 
Earth-worms will come forth, and moles. will caß up more, 1 
fleas bite more, againſt rain. Bacon s Natural Hiſtoy, 
17. To put into or out of any eertain ſtate, with tle 
notion of deſcent, or , depreſſion : as, the king wy 
caſt from his throne. , en 
Jeſus had heard that John was caſt into priſon. Mattlen 
At thy rebuke both the chariot and horſe are caſt into a del 
ſeep, alm Ixxvi. 6 
18. To condemn in a criminal trial. 
But oh, that treacherous breaſt | to whom weak you 
Did truſt our counſels, and we both may rue, 
Having his falſehood found too late, twas he 
That made me caſt you guilty, and you me. Dem 
We take up with the moſt incompetent vltneſſet nay, ol 
ſuborn our own ſurmiſes and jealouſtes, that we may be ſure to 
the unhappy criminal. Government of the Tergu 
He could not, in this forlorn caſe, have made uſe of the very ik 
plea of a caſt criminal; nor fa much as have cried,, Mercy ! Lon 
mercy ! | Seuth 
There then we met; both tried, and both were 6ſt; 
And thiy irreyocable ſentence paſt, | dh 
ſuit. [from caſter, 


19. To overcome or defeat in a law 
French.] 
The northern men were agreed, and in effect all the other, t 
caſt our Lond6n eſchearour, Camden s Ronan 
Were the caſe referred to any competent judge, they would int 
vitably be caſt, Decay of Dit), 
20. To defeat. 
No martial project to ſurpriſe, 
Can ever be attempted twice; 
Nor caſt deſign ſerve afterwards, 
As gameſters tear their loſing cards. Hudibriy 
21. To caſhier, | 
You are but now caſt in his mood, a puniſhment more in poli 
than in malice z even fo as one would beat his offenceleſs dog, U 
aftright an imperious lion. S babe ft 
22. To leave behind in a race. 
8 In ſhort, ſo ſwift your judgments turn and wind, 
_ You T our fleeteſt wits a mile behind. Dryis 
23. To ſhed; to let fall; to lay aſide z to moult; ' 
change for new, | 
Our chariot loſt her wheels, their points our ſpears, _ 
The bird of conqueſt her chief feather caſt. virfoy 
Of plants ſome are green all winter, others caſt their leaves, 
Bacen's Natural Hg 
The caſting of the ſkin is, by the anclents, compared to 
breaking of the ſeeundine, or cawl, but not Ae for that ves 
to make every coſting of the ſkin a new birth 1 and beſides, the f. 
cundine is but a general cover, not ſhaped according to the pad. 
but the ſkin is. ſhaped according to the parts, The creatures the 
coſt the ſkin, are the ſnake, the viper, the graſahopper, the lizard th 
ſilkworm, Ce. Bau 
O fertile head, which ev'ry year 
Could ſuch a crop of wonders bear! 
Which might it never have been caf, 
Fach year's growth added to the laſt, 
"Theſe lofry branches had ſupply'd 
The earth's bold ſons prodigious pride. 
The waving harveſt bends beneath his blaſt, 
The foreſt ſhakes, the grovts their honours cy. 
From hence, my lord, and love, I thus concludes 
That though my homely anceſtors were rude, 
Mean as 1 am, yet may 1 have the grace 
To make you father of a generous race 7 
And noble then am I, when I begin, 
In virtue clath'd, to caft the rags of fin, 5247 
The ladies have been in a kind of moulting ſeaſon, baving 4 
2 quantities of ribbon and cambrick, and reduced the re 
gure to the beautiful globular form. 9 
24. To lay aſide, as fit to be uſed or worn no longel. 
So may caft poety write ; there 's no pretenſion 
To argue loſs of wit, from loſs of penſion. 
He hat ever been of opinion, that giving caff clothes to 
by valers, has a very ill effect upon little minds. 


be word 
Addie 


Þ x5. To have abortions ; to bring forth before the por 


_ Thy ews and thy ſhe-goats have not caft their young» 26 To 


A8 


26. To make to preponderate ; 40 decide by overba- 


| 


ine; to give overweight. 80 
93 being S ined, not conſtralned, contain within them. 
ſelves the cafting at, and a power to command the concluſion. 


uch intereſt caſts the balance in caſes dubious. South. 
Life and death are equ | 


al in themſeves, 8 
ould caff the balance, : 
ago, to happened, that a cobler had the cf. 


is thy fatſhovod, 
which he very graciouſly gave 
l che merciful fide» Ai 


an on Italy, 
ppoſe your eyes ſent equal rays 
Upon two diſtant pots of ale z 
In this ſad ſtate, your dowbrful choice 
Would never have the caſting voice. 
Jo compute ; to reckon ; to calculate, 
* Hearts, tongues, figure, ſcribes, bards, poets, cannot 
Think, ſpeak, caſt, write, ſing, number, ho | 


How m 


That which c 


rs 
22 Wo for the lf of u crimioal, 


Prior. 


is love to Antony» | Shakeſpeare. 
— py pes the ſmith's note for ſhoeing and plow-irons.—Let 
it be caft and paid. SN TY L Sbaleſ eure. 
You caft th event of war, my noble Lord, 
And ſumm'd th' account of chance, before you ſaid, 
Let us make head. Shakeſpeare, 


The beſt way to repreſent to life the manifold uſe of friendſhip, 
Fs to caff and fee” how many things there are, which a man cannot 
do hiniſelt. ; Bacon's Eſays. 
1 have lately been caſting in my thoughts: the ſeveral unhappi- 


neſſes of life, and eomparing the infclicities: of old age to thoſe of 


infancy» , iſen, 
28. To cdntrive ; to plan out 
The cloiſter facing the South is covered with vines, and would 


ve been praper for an orange-houſe z and had, doubt not, been 
of bas or gets if this piece of gardening had been then in 
as much vogue as it is now. ö Temple. 
29. To judge; to conſider in order to judgment. 
If thou couldſt, doctor, taf 5 
The water of my land, find her diſeaſe, 
And purge it to a ſound and priſtine health, 


1 would applaud thee, Shakeſpeare. 
Peace, brother, be not over exquiſite 
To caſt the faſhion of uncertain evils. Milton, 


30. To fix the parts in a play. 
* Our parts in Fs other world will be new caſß, and mankind will 
be there ranged in different ſtations of ſuperiority. 
$21. To glance; to direct: applied to the 
| A loſel wandering by the way, 
One that to bounty never caſt his mind 
Ne thought of heaven ever did aſſay, | 
His baſer breaſt, Spenſer. 
Zelmanes's languiſhing countenance, with croſſed arms, and 
fomctimes caſt up eyes, ſhe thought to have an excellent grace, 


eye or mind, 


He then led me to the rock, and, placing me on the top of it, 
C4} thy eyes eaſtward, ſaid he, and tell me what thou 641 
Ons 


32. To found; to form by running in a mould, 
When any ſuch curious work of filver is to be ca, as requires 
that the impreſſion of hairs, or very ſlender lines, be taken off by 
the metal, it is not enough that the ſilver be barely melted, but it 


muſt be kept a conſiderable while in a ſtrong fuſion, Beyle. 
Ho to build ſhips, and dreadful ordnance caft, 
Inſtruct the artiſt, Waller. 


The father's grief reſtrain'd his art; 
He twice efſay'd to caft his ſon in gold, ; 
Twice from his hands he dropp'd the forming mould. Dryd. 
33. To melt metal into figures. 
Yen' crowd, he might reflect, yon joyful crowd 
With reſtleſs rage would pull my ſtatue down, 
And caft the braſs anew to his renown. Prior. 
This was but as a refiner's fire, to purge out the droſs, and then 
raſt the maſs again into a new mould,  Burnet's Theory. 
34. To model ; to form by rule. 
We may take a quarter of a mile for the common meafare of the 
depth of the ſea, it it were caft into a channel of an equal depth 
every where, Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 
Under this influence, derived from mathematical Rudies, ſome 
have been tempted to caft all their logical, their metaphyſical, and 
their theological and moral learning into this method. 
7 : Watts's Logick, 
35- To communicate by reflection or emanation. 
| So bright a ſplendour, ſo divine a grace, | 
The glorious Daphnis cis on his illuſtrious race. Dryden. 
We may happen to find a fairer light caſt over the ſame icrip- 
tures, and lee reaſon to alter our ſentiments even in ſome points of 
moment. . a Watts on the Mind, 
36. To yield, or give up, without reſerve or condition. 


ſation, but in maleing God our friend, and in carrying a conſcience 
a ow, as may encourage us, with confidence, to caft ourſelves up- 
m. 1 | South, 
37. To inflict. | | 
' The world is apt to caft great blame on thoſe who have an in- 
differency for opinions, ef ecially in religion. Locke, 
38. To caſt aide. To diſmiſs as uſeleſs or inconvenient. 


| I have bought 
Golden opinions all fork 


from all fort of people 
Which would be worn now in dre gloſs, | 
Not caft afide ſo ſoon, Shakeſpeare. 


39. 3 To ſhipwreck. 
dir Francis Drake, and John Thomas, meeting with a ſtorm, it 
thruſt John Thomas upon the iſlands to the South, where he was 


cafl exvay, Ralcigh's Eſſays. 
His father Philip had, by like miſhap, been like to on 1 25 
exway = the coaſt of England. nolles's Hiftory of the Turks, 
ith pity mov'd for others ca, away 
On rocks of hope and fears, Roſcommon, 
But now our fears tempeſtuous grow, 
And caſt our hopes away 
hilit you, regardleſs of our woe, 
Sit careleſs at a play. Dorſet. 


49. To caft away, To laviſh; to waſte in profuſion ; 
to turn to no uſe. 


They that want means to nouriſh children, will abſtain from 


marria or, which | i 1 . [ 
. 


ays. 
: France, haſt thou yet more blood to caft axvay ? 4 
ay, ſhall the current of our right run on ? Shakeſpeare, 
He might be ſilent, and not caſt away | 
lentences in vain. Ben Jenſon. 
Marcia, O my fiſter | Rill there 's hope, 
Our father will not caff a lite a 
| So needful to us alt, and to his country. Addiſon's Cato, 
41. wy caſt away. 'To ruin. 
4 12 no ea thing for ſtates, by an overſight ln ſome one 
i treaty between them and their potent oppolites, utterly to 
. 72 themſelves for ever. eder. 
4 Rice 4% by, Jo reje& or diſmiſs, with neglect or 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. | 


Sidney. 
As he paſt along, | 
How earneſtly he caff his vyes upon mel Shakeſpeare. 
Begin, auſpicious boy, to caft about 
Thy infant eyes, and, with a ſmile, thy mother ſingle out. 
| Dryden's Virgil. 
Far eaſtward caſ thine eye, from whence the ſun, ; 
And orieat ſcience, at a birth begun. Pope's Dunciad. 


Ihe reaſon of mankind cannot ſuggeſt any folid ground of ſatis- þ 


| Old Capulet, and Montague, 
1 e eee, citisens op 
| eir grave ming ornaments. peare. 
When men, pre uming themſelves to be the only maiters of 
right reaſon, caft by the votes and opinions of the reſt of mankind, 
as not 'worthy of reckoning. Locke, 
43. To caft down, To reject; to depreſs the mind, | 
| We're not the firſt, \ 
Who, with beſt meaning, have incurr'd the worſt: 
For thee, oppreſſed king, I am caft doton 3; - | 
Myſelf could elfe outfrown falſe tortune's frown. 


7 
: 
þ 


Shakeſp. 
| The beſt way will be to let him ſee you are much caſt down, oh. 
afflicted, for tho. ill opinion he entertains of you. Addiſon. 


44. To caft forth. To emit. 
He ſhall grow as the lily, and caft forth his roots as Lebanon. 


eas 
4 . To c 5. To eject. a 
, I 1 the houſehold ſtuff. Nebemiab. 
They caſt me forth into che fea, ETON +  - Jonah, 
46. To caſt of, To diſcard ; to put away. 
The prince will, in the perfectneſs of time, fmt. 
Caft 0 is followers. Sba re. 
Caft me not off in the time of old age. Mu. 
He led me on to mightieſt deeds, 
But now hath caſt me 75 as never known. Milton. 
How! not call him father ? I ſee preferment alters a man 


ſtrangely; this may ſerve me for an uſe of inſtruction; to 2 off 
den 


my father, when I am great. ryden. 
I long to claſp that haughty maid, 
And bend her ſtubborn virtue to my paſſion : 
When I have gone thus far, I'd caft her off, Addiſon. 


47» To caſt off. To reject. ; 

It is not to be imagined, that a whole ſoclety of men ſhould 
publickly and profeſſedly diſown and caſt off a rule, which they 
could not but be infallibly certain. was a Jaw, be. 

48. To caft off. To diſburden one's ſelf of. 
All conſpired in one to caft of their ſubjection to the crown of 
England, Spenſer”s State of Ireland, 

This maketh them, through an unweariable defire of receiving 
inſtruction, to caſ off the care of thoſe very affairs, which do moſt 
concern their eſtate, . / Hooker, Preface, 

The true reaſon why any man is an atheiſt, is becauſe he is a 
wicked man: religion would curb him in his luſts ; and therefore 
he cafts it off, and puts all the ſcorn upon it he can. Tillotſon, 

Company, in any action, gives credit and countenance to the 
agent; and ſo much as the ſinner gets of this, ſo much he = 4 
of ſhame. a | outD. 

We ſee they never fail to exert themſelves, and to caft of the 
oppreſſion, when they feel the weight of it. iſon 

49. To oof off. Io leave behind. 

Away he tcours croſs the fields, caſts off the dogs, and gains a 
wood : but preſſing through a thicket, the buſhes held him by the 
horns, till the hounds came in, and plucked him down. L' Eſtrange. 

50. To caft off; [a hunting term.] To let go, or ſet free: 
as, to caſt off the dogs. 


51. To caſt out, To reject; to turn out of doors, 
Thy brat hath been caſt out, like to itſelf, no father 8 it. 
hake re. 
52. To caft out. To vent; to ſpeak: with ſome inti- 
mation of negligence or vehemence. 
Why doſt thou caſt out ſuch ungenerous terms 


Againſt the lords and ſovereigus of the world? Addiſon. 
53: To caſt up. To compute ; to calculate, | 
Some writers, in caſting 0 the goods moſt deſirable in life, have 
given them this rank, health, beauty, and riches. | le. 
A man who deſigns to build, is very exact, as he ſuppoſes, in 
caſting up the coſt beforehand z but, generally ſpeaking, he is miſ- 
taken in his account. Dryden, 
54+ To caff up. To vomit. 
hou, beaſtly feeder, art ſo full of him, 
That thou provok'ſt thyſelf to caſt him up. Shakeſpeare. 
'Their villainy goes againſt my weak ſtomach, and therefore I 
muſt caſt it up. Shakeſpeare. 
O, that in time Rome did not ca 
Her errours up, this fortune to prevent Ben Fonſon.' 
hy fooliſh errour find; | 
up the poiſon that infects thy mind. Dryaen. 


| Caf 
55. To caſt upon, To refer to; to reſign to. 
If things were caft upon this iſſue, that God ſhould never pre- 
vent ſin till man deſerved it, the beſt would fin and fan for ever. 


; South, 
To CAST. v. . | | 
1. To contrive ; to turn the thoughts. 
Then, cloſely as he might, he 55 to lea ve 
The court, not aſking any paſs or leave. Spenſer, 
From that day forth, I caft in careful mind, 
To ſeek her oyt with labour and long time. Spenſer. 


We have three that bend themſelves, looking into the experi- 
ments of their fellows, and caff about how to draw out of them 
things of uſe and practice for man's life and knowledge. 

Bacon New Atalantis. 
But firſt he cala to change his proper ſhape 3 


Which elſe might work him danger or delay, Milton. 
As a fox, with hot purſuit | | 
Chas'd thro* a warren, caſt about 
To ſave. his credit, Hudibras, | 


All events called caſual, among inanimate bodies, are mecha- 
nically produced according to the determinate figures, textures, and 
motions of thoſe bodies, which are not conſcious of their own ope- 


rations, nor contrive and ca about how to bring ſuch events to 

pals, : | | Bentley. 
This way and that I caſt to ſave my friends, 

Till one reſblve my varying counſel ends. Pepe, 


2, 'To admit of a form, by caſting or melting. 

It comes at the firſt fuſion into a mals that is immediately mal- 
leable, and will not run thin, ſo as to caſt and mould, unleſs mixed 
with poorer ore, or ders. | Wadward on Feſſils, 

3. To warp ; to grow out of form. 

Stuff is ſaid to caft or warp, when, by its own drought, or molſ- 
ture of the air, or other accident, jt alters its flatneſs and ſtraight» 
neſs. „ Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 

4. To caft about, To contrive ; to look for means. 

Inanimate bodies are not conſcious of their own operations, 

nor contrive and caf# about to bring ſuch events to Ls 


entleys Sermons. 
CasrT, 7 from the verd.] | 
1. The act of caſting or throwing ; a throw, 
So when a ſort of luſty ſhepherds throw 
The bar by turns, and none the reſt outgo 


So far, but that the reſt are e N 


ö 


Their emulation and their paſtime Waller. 
2, The thing thrown. | | 

Yet all theſe dreadful deeds, this deadly fray, | 

A caft of dreadful duſt will ſoon allay. Dryden: Virgil, 
3. State of any thing caſt or thrown. | 
In his own inſtance of caſting ambs-ace, though it more 

of contingency than of freedom z ſuppoſing the pofiture of the 
party's hand, who did throw the dice z ſuppoſing figure of the 


table, and of the dice themſelves ; ſuppoſing the meaſure of force 
applied, and ſup all other things which did concur to the 
production of that 6%, to be the very ſame they there is no 
doubt but, in this caſe, the caft is neceſſary. Bramb. Anſ. to Hobbes. 

Plato compares life to a game at tables; there what caf# we 
ſhall have is not in our g wer q but to manage it well, that f. 


4. Manner of throw 


46. A ſtroke; a touch, 


- 
—— 


CAS 


* 


Some harrow their ground over, and ſow wheat or rye on it wich 


a2 broad ; ſome only with a ſingle caft, and ſome with a double. 
a Mertimer. 
5» 


he fpace which any thi 
The tp was Withdrawn from 2 Fa 


is thrown, . 
and 
kneeled down and prayed. 2 


about a one's c 
" Lakes 


We have them all with one voice for giving him a cf of theie 
court prophecy. |  Souths 
Another caft of their politicks, was that of endeavouring 
peach an innocent lady, for her faithful and diligent ſervice 4 fr 
ueen. 3 % t. 
, This was a caſt of Wood's politicks z for his information was 


th im- 


| wholly falſe and groundleſss | Swift. 
7: Motion of the eye; ditection of the ee. 
Pity cauſeth ſometimes tears, and a flexion or caſt of the eye 


ſide z for pity is but grief in another's behalf; the caft of the eye 
is a geſture of averſion, or lothneſs, to behold the object wt + . 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory, 
A man. ſhall be ſure to have a caft of their eye to warn himy 
before they give him a caſt of their nature to betray him, South. 
If any man defires: to look on this doctrine of gravity, let him 
turn the firſt caſt of his eyes on what we have ſaid of fire. 


Digby on the Souls 
There, held in holy paſſion till, . | 
Forget thyſelf to marble, till 
With a ſad leaden, downward caff, N 
Thou fix them on the earth as faſt. Milton. 
They are the beſt WO in the world, and let you ſee, with 
one 600 of an eye, the ſubſtance of above an hundred pages. 
| — ü on en Ancient Med: 
8. He that ſquints is ſaid popularly to have a raft wi 
his eye. | 
9. The throw of dice, | 
. | Were it good, 5 
To ſet the exact wealth of all our ſtates 


All at one ca; to ſet fo rich a main 


On the nice hazard of ſome doubtful hour ? Shakeſpeare. 


10. . N from throwing dice ; chance from the fall 
of I e. » F 
When you have brought them to the very laſt caft, they will 
offer to come to you, and ſubmit themſelves. Spenſer on Ireland» 
With better grace an ancient chief may yield 
Tbe long contended honours of the field, 

Than venture all his fortune at a caſt, 
And fight, like Hannibal, to loſe at laſt, Dryden, 
Will you turn recreant at the laſt caſt? Dryden. 


In the laſt war, has it not ſometimes been an even c, whether 
the army ſhould march this way or that way? South, 
11. A mould; a form, 
The whole would have been an heroick poem, but in another 
caſt and figure than any that ever had been written before, Prior. 
12. A ſhade; or tendency to any colour, | 
A flaky maſs, grey, with a caſt of green, in which the _ 
matter makes the greateſt part of the maſs.  Wodwar 
The qualities of blood in a healthy ſtate are to be florid, the red 
part congealing, and the ſerum ought to be without any greeniſh 
caſt, : | | Arbuthnot on Alimenti. 
13. Exterior 8 85 
5 3 he _ wy of N 
Is ficklied o'er with the pale caft of thought. Shakeſpeare. 
New names, new Alam, 2 modern caſt, 
Some ſcenes, ſome perſons alter d, and outfac'd 
The world. 1 Si F. Denbam. 
14. Manner; air; miem or 
Pretty conceptions, fine metaphors, glittering expreſſions, and 
ſomething of a neat caſt of verſe, are properly the dreſs, gems, or 
looſe ornaments, of poetry. Pope's Letter 
. Negle& not the lis rar and turns on the wards, nor ſome-' 
times the very caft of the periods z neither omit or confound any 
rites or cuſtoms of antiquity. . on Homer. 


P 
15; A fight; a number of hawks diſmiſled from the 


A caft of merlins there was beſides, which, Aying of a gallant 
height, would beat the birds that roſe down 'unto the buſhes, as 
falcons will do wild fowl over a river. _ Sidney. 
16, [Cafta, Spaniſh.] A breed; a race; a 225 
Ca'sTANET. 3. / [caſtancta, Sp. ] A ſmall ſhell of 
ivory, or hard wood, which dancers rattle in their 
If there had deem words enow between them, to have expreſſed 
provocation, they had gone together by the ears like a pair of cafe 
tanett.  Congreve's Way of the World. 
Ca"srawar. 2. %. [from caft an praiſe, A perſon 
loft, or abandoned, by Providence ; any thing — 
away. | ö 
Nether given any leave to ſearch in particular who are the 
heirs of the kingdom of God, who caftaways. Hooker, 
Leſt that by any means, when I have preached to others, I my- 
ſelf ſhould be a caftazvay. ; 1 Cor. 


|Ca'sTAwaY. ad [from the ſubſt.] Uſeleſs ; of no 


value. 

We only prize, pamper, and exalt this vaſſal and ſlave of death; 
or only remember, at our caſftawvay leiſure, the impriſoned immor- 
tal ſoul, aleigh's Hiſtory. 
Ca'sreD. The participle preterite of caft, but impro- 
periy, and found perhaps only in the following paſ- 


We When the mind is quicken'd, out of doubt, 
The organs, tho! defunct and dead before, 
Break up their drowſy grave, and newly move 
With cafted ſlough and freſh legerity. Shakeſpeare, 
A*STELLAIN, #. , [caſtellano, Span.] The captain, 
governor, or conſtable of a caſtle. 


C 


CA'STELLANY, us [from caſtel.] The lordſhip be- 
longing to a caſtle ; the extent of its land and juriſ- 
diction. Phillips. 


Ca'sTELLATED. adj. [from caſtle.] Incloſed within a 


building, as a fountain or eiſtern caſtellated, Did. 
CAST ER. n. % [from To caft.] 
1. A thrower ;. he that caſts. | 
If with this throw the ſtrongeſt caſter vie, 
Sill, further ill, I bid the diſcus fly. Pope, 


2. A calculator; a man that calculates fortunes. | 
Did any of them ſet up for a cafter of fortunate figures, what 
might he not get by his predi&tions ? Addiſon. 
Yo CA'STIGATE. v. a. [caftigo, Lat.] To chaſtiſe; 
to chaſten; to correct; to puniſh, 
If thou didſt put this ſour cold habit on, 

To caſtigate thy pride, 'twere well. 
Ca$sT1GA'TION. 2. / from To caftigate.] 
1. Penance; diſcipline. FS 

( This band of tequires 

A ſequeſter from li 3 faſting and prayer, 

Wirh caſtigatiãn, exerciſe devout. | Shaheſpcares 
2. Puniſhment ; correction. 

Their caſtigations were accompanted with encouragements 3 
which care was taken to keep ms from oking eee 
meats. ; 


12 a 


3. Emendation 


CAS =. RP r 


principal, vital part of thelr religion ſavonrs very little of piri- little thin Kin, ſo that the light has no Admmittancy 


3. Emendation repreſſive remedy. 


| South, ' 
- alit * .* wt 0 5 Q 
he anclents had theſe conlectures touching theſe Aloods and con Ix. Ye, | The ſcience of a ee f | ines, 
"uu A sts TRY. . /. [from caſuift. e 1 oj Saladine hath u yellow milk, which hath likewiſe much 3e 
n . . caſuiſt ; the 2 of caſes g, conſcience. mony z for it cleanſeth the eyes: it is good-alfo for cararagy, 


» | j 1 \W ood caſuiſtry in theſe ages. HS Bacon's Natural H. 
Ca 11 * * 1 , [from caftigare.) Punitive, in This conceſſion would 18 paſs for g | wy C4 o, Nen. CATA-RRII. . , [nerajplwy deflue.]. A defluxi a> 
kn win — — of penalties Inflifted, either probatory, | Morality, by her falſe guardians drawn, a ſharp ſerum from the glands about the head and 


. | i ry in lawn. Pope's Dunciad, | U ſioned by a diminuti 0 
: \ Bramball Hobbes, Chicane in furs, and caſuiſtry * throat, generally occaſioned by a diminution of inſen. 
RA [from caſtin . net to CAT. . % n een As y a Fog yr ſible perſpiration, or cold, wherein what ſhould = 
RE” | ice, com | ; 
be thrown into the water, not placed and left, 3 - neg f the leonine ſpecies. by the ſkin, oozes out upon thoſe glands, and bees. 
Caſting-net1 did rivers bottoms Iweep, = May's Virgil. | naturaliſts the lowe = . ſions irritations. The cauſes are, whatſoever occaſion 
CASTLE, «./ (ca fern, Lat.) Cats, that ene 4 hes fily of his worth, too great a quantity of ſerum ; whatſoever hinder, 
1. A ſtrong houſe, tortified againſt aſſaults, As 1 can of thoſe myſteries, which heav'n | the diſcharge by urine, and the pores of the ſki, 
The eafile of Macduff 1 wil ſurpriſe, Shakeſpeare. Will not have earth to know. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. | * f Ling 
2, CATIA in the air. {chateau a" Hag ne „Fr ] Pro- Thrice the brinded cat hath mew'd. _ -Shakgſps Macbeth, | All fev'rous kinds, | , 
jeas» Without reality. A cat, as ſhe beholds the light, draws the ball of her eye ſmall | Convulſions, epilepſies, fierce catarrbs, | —  Paradiely 
Theſe were but like (%%% In the alr, and in men's fancies vainly and long, being covered over with a green os 3 beg Neither was the body then ſubject to die by piecemeal, and %y 
Imagined, Raleigh's Hiſtory of the World, pleaſure. ; each on Lrawinge | uli under coughs, catarrhs, or conſumptions. | „ Suat. 
Caorit-540ar. nf, [1 ſuppoſe corrupted from Cq/tile] Car. 1. . A fort of ſhip. ; „ [Cara 'RRHAL, | adj. [from catarrh.] Relating tg, 
hab.] A kind of ſoap, Car in the pan. [imagined by ſome to be rightly writ-f ©,..,*ag nous, J catarrh; proceeding from a catarth, 
1 have 4 letter from a ſoap-boiler, deſiring me to write upon the ten Catipan „ AS coming from C atipania. An unknown The catarrhbal fever requires evacuations Figo, 
preſent duties on Caſtle. feu. : Aalen. correſpondent imagines, very naturally, that it is Old age N with a ylutinous, cold, Ton loucy. 
Ca'sTLED, ad). from caſtle.) Furniſhed with caltles, corrupted from Care in the an, | | phlegmatick conſtitution. 170 but bnot on Dig, 
| P ; © ns led 
The horſes neighing by the wind is blown, There is a cunning which we, in England, call the turning of ATA STROPHE, . /. [raT&%@Ig Pr] 
And caſted elephants o'erlook the town, Dryden, the cat in the pan; which is, when that which a man lays to an- 1. The 3 or revolution, whicl produces the COM. 
CASTLEWARD. % [from caſtle = * l ell other, he lays it as if another had ſaid it to him. Bacon eluſion or final event of a dramatic piece, 
An impoſition laid upon ſuch of the King's futyzeets, as awent F £5 ö f ; ; $ 0 Pat! He comes like the cataſtrophe of the old comedy. Sha 
within « Sg compaly of any eaſtle, toward the maintenance of Car 0 nine tails, 4 whip with nine laſlie 9 uſed for That philoſopher declares For tragedies, whoſe cataſtrophes arg 
ſuch as watch and ward the caftle. Corel. the puniſhment 0 ge FO unhappy, with relation to the principal characters. N 
Cn, . s [from .] An abortive, do err *. * 1 | 2. A final event; a concluſion generally unhappy. / 
| We ſhould rather rely upon the urine of 4 caſiling's bladder, a 9 awfu It EN ne br 1 55 . 3 285 5 Here was a mighty revolution, the moſt horrible and portentoyy 
reſolution of crabs eyes, or a ſecond diſtillation of urine, as Hel- $ once be juſt, and in . : cataſtrophe that nature ever yet ſaw; an elegant and habitable ea 
mont hath commended rown's Pulgar Errours, | | Prologue to Vanbrugh's Falſe Friend. quits. ſhartoryd n n 
1 f . 2 ö = | . 124 5 0 Hej. 
Cros, or Curse, are derived from the Sax. CAT ACHRH SIS. 1 a abuſe.] It is, in Cu c and etl} Nations 
i buſe of a trope, when the words are | A TCAL. . 4. [from cat and call.] A ſqueaking in, 
cearren, a city, town, or caſtle ; and that from the | rhetorick, the a ä , he wo 
Lada: * Korg the Saxons chuſing to fix in ſuch | too far wreſted from their native ſigniſication; or HO, Ay 8 1 tr rp — 
0 . in e figure, as the Ghee Lanes _ yo N 5 N 3 _ N rok l arty e nt | 5 rs Spee 
ore built or fortifed, 10/01 Camden. or the p z GW, 4 1 af | ; ree catcals be the bribe 
c. v. / [caftor, Lat.] : Smith's Rhetorick, Of him, whoſe chatt'ring ſhames the monkey tribe. P 
1. A beaver, Soe Braves, | CATACHRESTICAL, adj. 1 catachrefit.] Con- Jo CAT CH. v. a. preter. I catched or caught ; I hayy 
Like hunted caffors confeious of their ſtore, trary to proper uſe ; forced z far fetched. | catched or caught. | ketjen, Dutch.) 
Their waylaid wealth to Norway's coalt they brings Dryden, A catachreſtical and far derived fmilitude it holds with men, | x, To lay hold on with the hand: intimating the ſud 
2. A fine hat made of the fur of a beaver, that is, in a bifurcation, Brown's Vulgar Errours.| denneſs of the action. | 
CASTOR and OUR. In meteorology. ] A fiery CA'TACL YSM, u. þ [vararavou®-.] A deluge ; an And when he aroſe againſt me, I caught him by his beard, wi 
meteor, which appears ſometimes ſticking to a part | inundation : uſed generally for the univerſal deluge. | (mote him, and flew him. 1 Sam. xvii. 3. 
of the (hip, in — of one, two, or even three or The opinion that held theſe cataclyſms and empyroſes univertal, | 2, To ſtop any thing flying ; to receive any thing iy 
b P» e : was ſuch as held that it put a total conſummation unto things in | ws FEY % 
four balls, WI is ſeen alone, it is called | age ge the paſlage. ; . 
our balls. zen one , Hale's Origin of Mankind 
Helena, which portends the ſevereſt part of the ſtorm —_ wa JO [f \ 4 60. f hollo oo 5 Others, to catch the breeze of breathing air, 
l * | ' „ r Acouns. ./ [from var, and xoub0-, a hollow To Tuſculum or Algido repair. Addiſon on- Ha 
to bb yet behind ; two, ere N 2 or cavity.] Subterraneous cavities for the burial off 3. To ſeize any thing by purſuit. ON 
P _, _ yy arr T yndarides, whic 255 herr wi 5 the et of which there are a great number about I ſaw him run after a gilded butterfly, and, when he caugbt it 
ceſlation of the Rorm, 5 ; ; 0 he let it go again; and after it again; and over and over he comes 
CASTO'REUM, . /. | trom caftor, In pharmacy.] A Or eee 1 eres 1 hed and up again ; and caught it again. . Shakeſpeare's Coriclann, 
liquid matter incloſed in bays or purſes, near the anus ! 4. To ſtop any thing falling; to intercept falling. 
b he caltor, falſely taken br his teſticles, CH. them (elves, an where they interred the martyrs, A Fa thr diverted himſelf with toſfling up eggs, and catching 
of the caltor, failely onda ea ag 1 | The] Which are 2 viſited with devotion, But, | them again. | Spechater 
CASTRAM a i 22 1 * _ Og e anciently, the word catacomb was only underſtood of | 5. To enſnare; to entangle in a ſnate ; to take or hd 
„ 9 wo L the tombs of St. Peter and St. Paul. Chambers. in a trap. 
To A w 128 1 E. . 4, ca ro, at.] : p N _ 3 8 7 muſt _ been And they ſent unto him certain of the Phariſees and of the He. 
1. 10 gee, ull of ſtench, it the dea v that lay in chem were left to rot] rodians, to cateb him in his words. Mark, xii. 13 
3. To take away the obſcene parts of 1 writing. in open nitches, Addiſon. Theſe artificial methods of reaſoning are more adapted to catch 
Casrka"ri0N, . /. [from caftrate.] The att of geld- | CaTaama'TICK. adj. Lara, a fracture.] That] and entantzle the mind, than to inſtruct and inform the under 
ing. which has the quality of conſolidating the parts. ſtanding, | | 
N. largeſt needle ſhould be uſed, In taking up the ſpermatick 1 * on a reer 1 ne Bf the -_ 1 laced | 6. To ay arch — 1 
vetilels in vaftr ations Sbarp's Surgery. glove, cattered the P tultous Iwelling, an a + ened it, e curiing moke mounts eavy rom the fires, 
va | h | | ifſeman's Surgery, At length it catches flame, and in, a blaze expires Dryda, 
aT k * 1 L * 1 0 . „ . "I F 
88 uur. 0 UP 7. A kind of hawk. CaraALlt'rs1s, 1. 7 [ard | A lighter ſpecies 1 844 0 ets e eee es ny 
CI, adj, [cafrenſit, Lat.] Belonging to] Of the apoplexy, or epileply. | PFF 
5 . he : : 8 3 ” There is a diſcale called a catalepfir, wherein the patient is ſud- | 7* To faſten ſuddenly upon; to ſeize. : 
A*'8U 4 [ 4 177 * denly ſeized without ſenſa or motion, and remains in the ſame The mule went . the thick boughs of a great oak, and hiy 
C — 4 J. [caſte Fr. from caſus, Lat.] Acci- poſture in which the diſeaſe ſeizeth him. Arbuthnot, | head caught hold of the oak. 1 2 Sam. Xvill. 19, 
dental ; ariling from chance ; depending upon chance ; | CA*TaLoour. n, + [nerany®-] An enumeration of - Fo 0h 8 Pandas s embaſſadours, * of mm 
24 . * /4- . R a a 1 v 
not certain. . particulars; a liſt ; a regiſter of things one by one. g. To e e n a Tig 
The revenue of Ireland, both cortain and caſual, did not riſe loo 1 fi 0 P . I , 
5.4 Ini the cn yo go fer an, To catch ſomething out of his mouth, that they might accuſt 
unto ten thouſand pounds, : Davies en Ireland. Showghes, water rugs, and demy wolves, are cleped hi 8 F ** L V 3 
That which fwemoth moſt caſa! and (ubjeR to fortune, In yet All by the name of dogs. Shakeſpeare's Macheth, | To fel e 
diſpoled by the 8 * wot i 6 00/1 Ralcig i Hiflory, Make a catalogue of proſperous monte perſons, and I believe | 9* 0 e 85 Ds thing greadily, with that buſy mia 
er found where caſual fire they will be repeated fooner than the alphabet. South, y have caught up every thing greedily, 
| Had waſted woods, on mountain, or in vale, | 22 ae af abe eb 5 St. Laurence, of which curiolity, and unlatisfactory inquiſitiveneſs, which Seneca calls the 
E Down to the veins of earth, Milten. there iy a printed catalogue, | looked into the Virgil, which diſputes diſcaſe of the Greeks. Popes 
i The committioners entertained themſelves by the ſire- ſide in ge- its anti ulty with that of the Vatican. | Ad diſen, Toe perus' 4 her well 
: heval and caſual dileuurios, Clarenton, Whe bright Taygete, and the ſhining Bears Beauty and honour in her are ſo mingled, _ 6 
« ; | | ! h [7 YE » g * 7 4 VI * 
Moſt of gur rarities have been found out by caſual emergency, With all the ſailors catalogue of ſtars, Addiſon's Ovid. That they have caught the king, Shakeſpeare's Henry VI 
b 400 bl been the works of time and chance, rather _ 7 _ CATAMOUNTAIN. . * [ from cat and mountain ] Alto. To pleaſe ; to ſeize the affections; to charm. 
3 eine „„An 0 * 8 - 
p "The expences of ſome of them always exceed thelr certain bh herce animal, reſembling a cat, e e. „ pi 3 | 
q nul neome 4 but feldom thelr caſual tupplics. 1 call them caſual, "The black prince of Monomotapa, by whoſe ſide were ſeen the And want the ſoothin arts that card 5 fair 
; n compliance with the common torm, | Atera, glaring catamountaing and the quill-darting porcupine, : - ay" 4 4 
6 88 p . 00 Tie cabal} Accidemall r 4 lerer and Pope's Mare, Seridlirns But, caught myſelf, lie ſtruggling in the ſnare, Dido 
1 A SUALLY, 444, ca/nal, entally ; with- i «Vc . 


out deſign, or (et purpoſe. 


. 11. To receive any contagion or diſeaſe. 
CATAPHRACT, . /. [cataphrata, Lat.] A horſe- 4 8 
Go, bid my woman 


cannot name the diſeaſe, and it is caught 
| man in complete armour, Of you that yet are well, Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tai 
Search for a jewel, that tov caſually On each fide went armed guards, Thoſe meaſles, 
Math left mine am. Shateſdeare, Both horſe and foot z before him and behind, Which we diſdain ſhould tetter us, yet ſeek 
Wool new (horn, lald caſualty upon a veſſel of verjvice, had drunk 


| | Archers and lingers, catapbra#s and ſpearss Milt, Agoniſt. The very way to catch them. Shakeſpeare's Coriolaruv 
up the vet uice, though the vettel was without any flaw, Ban [CA TAPLASM. . 7. [nardraas A ] A ultice: a In ſooth I know not why I am fo ſad ; 
| ould have acquainted my julge with one advantage, and ſoſt and moiſt 1 , Fork mY s It wearies me z you ſay it wearies you z 
whit h 1 now (4/wae;y reneinber, Iryden, 0 2 7 1 app ication, « But how I caught it, found it, or came by it, 
Cutts, % [from caſual, ] Accidentalneſs, 30 ee ow 1 1 am tv learn, Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Vit. 
Custer. 19 7 [from ct _] Where ie dee 3 TH ee (þ The lofteſt of our Britiſh ladies expole their necks and ayns to 
1. Accident; a thing happening y chance, not deſign, collected from all fimples that have of a | — open air 3 Which the men could not do without catching 2 
With more patience wen endure the lolles that befall them Under the moon, can fave, Shateſpeare's Hamlet. * * 11> ee 50 4 Addiſon's Guard 
by were ae, than the damages which they futtain by in Warm cataplami dilcuts, but ſealdi hot may confirm the p 12 : ieee 8 3 e Pope 
ue OQavius ( Rule Kfavs. - tumour, Ard uthnot on Aliments, er engl mage e ee, er | 
"That OA dus C 


en Mould hift his camp that night that it Ca“ K f 12. To catch at, To endeavour ſuddenly to lay hold on. 
happened to by twok by ts Onemy, Was a mere valnaity 3 yet it pre - 8 . 4 [cas apulta, Lat.] An engine uſed 


Saucy liftors . 
for ved 4 perten, ho lived to eftablith 4 total alteration of govern» anciently to throw ſtones. Will catch at us like Cramps, and ſeald rhimers 
went [1 the Uunperiad city of the Wund. Pouth. 1 he baliſta violently ſhot great ſtones and quarries, as alſo the Ballad us out of tune. Shakeſpeare's Antony and Clropetrte 
ns. Chance that produces unnatural death. 8 Honea | Camden's Remains, Make them catch at all opportunities of ſubverting the ſtates _ 
Bulls in the weather on the outward wall, Ca T AR ACT, . £ [varagarnth.] A fall of water from ; 8 Addiſon's State of the War 
Ven bs the force and road of ty. Shateſpeare, on 8 z a ſhoot of water ; a caſcade, To CarTcn, van 
It is 6bferved bn particular nations, that, within the ſpace of two _ Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks; rage, blow! 1. To be contagious z to ſpread infection, or miſchief. 
8 yy N years, notwithſtanding all \ſuaiiery the number Y ou caterathy and hurricanes, ſpout "Tis time to give them phylick, their diſeaſes 
We f \ _ hy tn owr bills, of w Bannet's Then y, "Till you have drench'd our 55: pan « Shaliſteare, Are grown fo catching, | Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
6 find one Ee in our bills, of which, though chere be daily What if al Sickneſs is catching ; oh, were favour lo! 
talk, there le Atte. Grant's Biift of Atta. Her ſtores were open'd, and the firmament 


1 Yours would I catch, fair Hermia, ere I go. Sbabeſprart. 
(a inn 99 * 


2 „ Fr. from cala, Lat.] One] Of hell dwuld ſpout her catarucfi of fire ? 


Conſidering it with all its malignity and catching nature, it M4) 
that Kudie wi ttles caſes of conſcience Impondent horrours ! Hen Parediſe Left. | be enumerated with the worſt of epidemicks. Harey 
he Judamett of r wth | e ee No tooner he, with them of man and beait The palace of Deiphobus aſcends 
the tons 7 In 0 e 1 ry NN TT" him ering Select for life, ſhall in the ark be lody'd, In {moaky flames, and catches on his friends. Didi. 
dence TTV _ oa meine round ; but all the cataratt Does the ſedition catch from man to man, 
KM ag een t heav'n (et open, on the earth all pou d } Ain't Cath 
You can foarce (be X bench of portors without tne or thires ada pen, pour And run among the ranks ? Addiſon's 
& 0. bet de ech „day and night. Milton's Paradi 1 z 
we W \ b ya 2 he rae wp dps Arldyen, 3 and loud impetuous catarachi 2 hho hey. 0 a 3 ce 1 e "ay 
a aer £1 0.3709 . 88 » i 
And unde e doudt, uke you and me > Pope, 8 oy —— dee enge The catching fire might burn the golden cawl, Pod 
Carviiaricat. at, [from ca/iit.] Relating to caſes Ant to the vale convey their foaming tides. © Blackmore, | EAT CH+ . % [from the verb.] . 8 
of conlcience ) containing the doQrine re ating to] Ca'raracr, [In medicine.] A ſuffuſion of the eye, | '* Seizure z the a of ſeizing any thing that flies dt 
(ales. | 


when little clouds, motes, and flies ſeem to float about hides, 


What arguments they have to begvile poor, Kmple, unſtable fouts in the air; when confirmed, the 5 ol the eye is 


Taught by his open eye, ao 

His eye, that ev'n did mark her trod den graſs, 

ſhut up with a | That the would F ain the catch of Strephon fly. 
* 


or in part, covered, an 
4 


Sieg 
3, Watch; 


4 


with, | Kaow aut 4 but iure the praftical, ee ade, the either wholly, or 


cat 
poſture of 


lay upon the catch 
"that they were 


ide: 0 4 

| - a great action; It is no 

often engaged on one ſub- 
Addiſon on Ancient Medals. 


ect. 1d laid on, as in haſte, 
tage taken; ho , 
= — are but ignorant catches of a few things, 


moſt obvious to men's obſervations. Bacon. 


The motion is but a catch of the wit upon a few CT, 3 . 


is in the philoſophy received. 
185 ago Fr emfites, * the fall of kings, 
Should turn on flying hours, 
The act of taking quickly from another. 
* Several quires, placed one over againſt another, 
i et anthem wiſe, give great pleaſure. 


2. Watch; the 
Both of hem 
wonder, chere fore, 
J 
Jo 


ice by catch 1 
4 ſong ſung in ſucceſſion, 


another. 


This is the tune of our catch, play'd by the gon of nobody. 


| bakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 

from thence the glutton paraſite, 

8 — > his drunken catches all the night. Dryden jun. 
The meat was ſerv'd, the bowls were crown d, 

Catches were ſung, and healths went round. 


| 6, The thing caught; profit; advantage. 

Hector ſhall have a ey catch, i _ 
track a nut with no kernel. 

e d 4 Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Craſida. 
A ſnatch; a ſhort interval of action. 

It has been writ by catches, with many intervals, 

g. A taint; a ſlight contagion, 

, my ie a args thoſe pretty ſtories, and our awakened ima- 
gination ſmiles in the recollection. Glanville s Scepſis. 

9. Any thing that catches and holds, as a hook. 

10. A ſmall ſwift-ſailing ſhip : often written ketch. 

Ca"rCHeR. 1. , [from catch. ] | | 

1. He that catches. 

2. That in which any thing is caught. | 

Scallups will move ſo ſtrongly, as oftentimes to leap out of the 

eatcher wherein they are caught» Grew's Muſeum. 


Cax'rcnery. n. , [from catch and fly.) A plant; a 
ſpecies of campion ; which ſee. ; 
| Ca'tcurol.t. 4. J [from catch and poll.) A ſerjeant; 


a bumbailiff. ; 
Catchpell, though now it be uſed as a word of contempt, yet, in 
ancient times, it ſeems to have been uſed without reproach, for ſuch 
as we now call ſerjeants of the mace, or any other that ufes to 
arreſt men upon any cauſe, LL Cobol. 
They call all temporal buſineſſes underſheriffiies, as if they were 
but matters for underſheriffs and carchpolls; though many times 
thoſe underſheriftrics do more good than their high 1peculaticns. 


Bacon's Eays. 


Prior. 


Locke, 


Another monſter, 

Sullen of aſpect, by the vulgar call'd 
A catchpoll, whoſe polluted hands the gods 
With force incredible and magick charms 
Erſt have endued, if he his ample palm 
Should haply on ill-fated ſhoulder lay 
| Of debtor, Philips, 
Ca'rcywory. . / [from catch and word. With 
printers. } The word at the corner of the page un- 
der the laſt line, which is repeated at the top of the 
next page. „ 
ATE. 2. / Food; ſomething to be eaten. This is 
ſcarcely read in the ſingular, See Cates. 

We'll ſee what cates you have, 

For ſoldiers ſtomachs always ſerve them well, Shakeſpeare. 
ATECHE"TICAL. adj. [from xatyxiv.] Conſiſting of 
queſtions and anſwers. 

Socrates introduced a catcchetical method of arguing z he would 
ole his adverſary queſtion upon queſtion, till he convinced him, out 


ATECHE"TICALLY. adv. [from catechetical.) In the 
way of queſtion and anſwer. | 


T CATECHISE. v. a. ſvarnxis.] 


1. To inftract by aſking queſtions, and cor 
anſwers. | | 


I will catechije the world for him; that is, make queſtions, and 
| bid them anſwer, Shakeſpeare's Othello, 

Had thoſe three thouſand ſouls been catechiſed by our modern 
caſuiſts, we had ſcen a wide difference, Phone of Piety. 
p. To queſtion ; to interrogate ; to examine; to try 
by interrogatories. : 


oP then I fuck my teeth, and — 

My piked man of countries. Shakeſpeare's King John, 
There flies about a ſtrange report, 

Of ſome expreſs arriv'd at court ; 
I'm ſtopp'd by all the fools I meet, 
And catecbis'd in ev'ry ſtreet, 


A"TECHI8BR. #. F [from To catechi/e. 


ting the 


Fao 


catechiſes. 
CA'TECHISM., . 


ſtruction by means of queſtions and anſwers, con- 
cerning religion. 

Ways of teaching there have been ſundry always uſual in God's 
church; for the firſt introduction of youth to the knowledge of- 
God, the Jews even till this day have their catechiſms, Hooker, 

He had no catechiſm but the creation, needed no ſtudy but re- 
AeQtion, and read no book. but the volume of the world, South. 


Ca'TECKIST. u. % fahre.] One whoſe charge is 


to inſtru by queſtions, or A queſtion the unin- 
ſiruted concerning religion. 


None of years and knowledge was 


inſtruQed by the catechiſt in this foun 
ceived from the biſhop, 


Carrchu MEN, x. J [x 

the firſt rudiments o 
of Chriſtians in the primitive church. 

The prayers of the church did not begin in St. Auſtin's time, 
All the catechumens were difmiſſed. | Srilling feet 
CATECHUME NICAL. adj, [from catechumen.] Belong - 
ing to the catechumens, 


Cargo te AL. adj. [from category.] Abſolute; ade- 
. poſitive equal to the thing to be expreſſed. 
e king's commiſſioners deſired to know, whether the parlia- 
3 cammiſſioners did believe that biſhops were unlawful ? 
oy could never obtain a categorical anſwer, Clarendon, 
- ingle propoſition, which ls alſo categorical, may be divided 
again * imple and complex. att Logic. 
ATEGO RICALLY ad from cate . 8 
| x orical, 

1 2 expreſsly. ( 4 ] 

2. ronnvely ; plai 
I dare AN Us 

is great, and co 


dation, which the catechiſt re- 
a Hammond . F. undamentals. 
alnySunrd-.] One who is yet in 


and that categorically, in 
ntinues ſo, that trade muſt 


Child's Diſcourſe of Trade. 
tage I; [»ohyogia.] A cla; a rank; an 
The abſolute infinit prodicament, 


tude 
#f lags, nnd ue Gn ime d Ace rare Chen | 


all parts wherever trade 


and catch of moments. Dryden. | 
N 
and taking the 


Bacon. | 


where one catches it from 2, oo v. . [from cates.} 


f he knock out your brains; he 


]} One — 
, [from vie,. ] A form of in- 


which | 


: 


* 
4 


| R 
_ [Ca"TERER, . / [from cater] 


CATERPILLAR. 2. /. [ 


of his own mouth, that his opinions were wrong. Addiſon's Speet. | J. 


admitted, who had not been 


— 


chriſtianity ; the loweſt order 


Diet. 


be nationally profitable. 


—_ 


CAT 


CaTExna'RIAN: adj, {from tarenn, Lat.) Relating to 
a chain; reſembling a chain. . 
In geometry, the chtenarian curve is formed by a rope or chain 
hanging freely between two points of ſuſpenſunn. Harris, 
he back. is bent after the manner of the catenarian curve, by 
which it obtains that curvature that is ſafeſt for the included mar- 


row. | ' Cheyne's Philoſophical Principles, 
To Are yrs v. a. [from catena, Lat.] To 
chain. 


| Die. 
CATENA'TION. . / [from cutena, Lat.] Link; re- 
gular connexion. | 


This catenation, or conſerving union, whenever his pleaſure ſhall 
divide, let go, or ſeparate, they ſhall fall from their exiſtence, 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

To provide food ; to 
buy in victuals. N . 
| He that doth the ravens feed, 
Yea providently raters for the ſparrow, 
Be comfort to my age. Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 
Ca"TER, 1. /; [from the verb.] Provider; colleQor of 


proviſions, or victuals: miſprinted perhaps for | 


caterer. bs 
The oyſters dredged in this Lyner, find a welcomer acceptance, 
where the taſte is cater for the ſtomach, than thoſe of the Tamar. 


Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 


Ca"TER, 2. / [quatre, Fr.] The four of cards and dice. 


CA'TER-COUSIN. . / A corruption of gaatre-conſitts 
from the ridiculouſneſs of calling eouſin or relation 
to ſo remote a degree. | 

His maſter and he, ſaving your worſhip's reverence, are ſcarce 


cater-couſins. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 

Poetry and reaſon, how come theſe to be cater-confins ? 

| mer's Tragedies of the laſt Age. 

One employed to ſelec 
and buy in proviſions for the family ; the providore 
or purveyor. | 

Let no ſcent offenſive the chamber infeſt ; 

t fancy, not coſt, prepare all our dithes 

Let the caterer mind the taſte of each gueſt, 
And the cook in his drefling comply With their wiſhes, 


Ben Jonſon's Tavern Academy. 
He made the greedy ravens to be Elias's caterers, and bring him 


Seldom ſhall one ſee in cities or courts that athletick vigour, 
which is ſeen in poor houſes, where nature is their cook, and ne- 
ceſſity their caterer, | South. 

CA TER ESS. 2. / [from cater.] A woman employed to 
cater, or provide victuals. 
Impoitor ! do not charge innocent nature, 
As if ſhe would her children thould be riotous 
With her abundance : ſhe, good catereſs, | 


Means her proviſion * the good. Milton. 


ſhew are inclined to derive from chatte peliſe, a 
weaſel. It ſeems eaſily deducible from cates, food, 
and piller, Fr. to rob; the animal that eats up the 
fruits of the earth.] | | 
1. A worm which, when it gets wings, is faſtained by 
leaves and fruits, | | 
The caterpillar breedeth of dew and leaves; for we ſee infinite 


caterpillars breed upon trees and hedges, by which the leaves of the 

trees or hedges are conſumed, - Bacon. 
Auſter is drawn with a pot pouring forth water, with which 

deſcend graſshoppers, caterpillars, and creatures bred by moiſture. 


Peacham on Drawing. 
2. Any thing voracious and uſcleſs. 
CATERPILLAR. 2. / [/corpioides, Lat.] The name of 
a a plant. COD Miller. 
o CaTERWA'UL. v. u. [from cate] 

1. To make a noiſe as cats in rutting time. 
2. To make any offenfive or odious noiſe, 


What a caterwauling do you keep here! If my lady has not 
called up her ſteward Malvolio, and bid him turn you out of 


doors, never truſt me, Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. 
Was no diſpute between 
The caterwauling brethren ? Hudibras. 


CATES. u. /. [of uncertain etymology : Skinner ima- 
gines it may be corrupted from delicate ; which is not 
likely, becauſe Junius obſerves, that the Dutch have 
kater in the ſame fenſe with our cater, It has no „in- 
gular.) Viands ; food; diſh of meat: generally em- 
ployed to ſignify nice and luxurious food. 


The fait acceptance, Sir, creates 


The entertainment perfect, not the cares. Ben Fonſon, 
O waſteful riot, never well content 
With low priz'd fare z hunger ambitious 
Of cates by land and ſea far fetcht and ſent, Raleigh, 
Alas, how fimple to theſe cates, | 
Was that erude apple that diverted Eve ! Paradiſe Loſt. 


They, by th' alluring odour drawn, in haſte 
Fly to the dulcet cates, and crowding fip 
Their palatable bane. Philips. 
With coſtly cates ſhe ſtalin'd her frugal board, 
Then with ni-yorten wealth ſhe bought a lord. Arbuthnot. 
Ca"Tris8H.n. // The name of a ſea-fiſh in the Weſt 


Indies; ſo called from its round head and large 


glaring eyes, by which they are diſcovered in hollow 
rocks, Phillips. 
Ca"THARPINGS. . /. Small ropes in a ſhip, running 
in little blocks from one ſide of the ſhrouds to the' 
other, near the deck: they belong only to the main 
ſhrouds ; and their uſe is to force the ſhrouds tight, 
for the caſe and ſafety of the maſts, when the ſhip' 


rolls, Harris. 
CaTHARTICAL,. } adj. [nax9aprinds.] Purging medi- 
CATHA RTI. F cines. The vermicular or peri- 


ſtaltick motion of the guts 8 helps on their 
contents, from the pylorus to the rectum; and every 
irritation either quickens that motion in its natural 
order, or occaſions ſome little inverſions in it. In 


both, what but ſlightly adheres to the coats will be 
looſened, and they will be more agitated, and thus | 


rendered more fluid. By this only it is manifeſt, 
how a cathartic haſtens and increaſes the diſcharges by 
ſtool ; but where the force of the ſtimulus is great, 


all the appendages of the bowels, and all the viſcera | 


in the abdomen, will be twiched ; by which a great 
deal will be drained back into the inteſtines, and 
made a part of what they diſcharge. Quincy. 
Quickfiſver precipitated either with gold, or without addition 
into a powder, is wont to be ſtrongly enough cathartical, thoug 
the ehymiſts have not proved, that either gold or mercury hath an 
ſalt, much leſs any that is purgative, Beyle's Sceptical Chymiſt, 
Luſtrations and cuthartich of the mind were ſought tor, and all 
endeavour uſed to calm and regulate- che tuiy of the Gs 


4 of Piet 


King Charles *1 


his word Skinner and Min- 


CAT. 


The piercing cauſticks ply their ſpiteful „ a: 
* Emeticla ranch, and 8 od gps 221 

+ Plato has called mathematical demonſtrations the cat harticks 
_ purgatives of the ſoul, Addiſon's Spectatur. 
CaTHA RTICALNESS A. | [from cathartical,] Purg- 
ing quality. | 
Ca'THEAD. . / A kind of foſſil. 


The nodules with leaves in them, called car 


31 


of a fort of iron ſtone, not unlike that which is found in the-rocks 
near Whitehaven in Cumberland, where they call them catſcaups. 
1 | 10 1 1 Woodward on Fo 
Ca"THEAD. . %. [in a ſhip. ] A piece of timber with 
two ſhivers at one end, having a rope and a block, to 
which is faſtened a great iron hook, to trice up the 
anchor from the hawle to the top of the forecaltle, 
CaTHE"DRAL, adj. [from cathedra, Lat, a chair of au- 
thority ; an epiſcopal ſee.] ; 
1. Epiſcopal z containing the ſee of a biſhop. - 
A cathedral church is that wherein there are two or more perſons, 
wich a biſhop at the head of them, that do make as it were one 
body politick. TY 5 che Paretgons 
Methought I ſat in ſeat of majeſty, 
In the cathedral church of Weſtminſter. Sbaleſp. Henry VI. 
2. Belonging to an epiſcopal church, 
His conſtant and regular affiſting at the cathedral ſervice wk 
never interrupted by the ſharpneſs of weather, | Locke. 
3. In low phraſe; antique; venerable ; old. This ſeems 
to be the meaning in the following lines. 
Here aged trees cathedral walks compoſe, 
And mount the hill in venerable rows ; 


— CD 


There the green infants in their beds are lad. Pope. 
CATHEDRAL. 2. / The head church of a dioceſe. 


Cy 


There is nothing in Leghotn ſo extraordinary as the carbecral, 

which a man may view with pleaſure, after he has ſeen St. Peter's. 

: | Aidlſen on Italy. 
CATHERINE PEAR, See PEAR. h 


For ſtreaks of red were mingled there, 
Such as are on a Cutberine peary 
The fide that 's next the ſun. Suclling. 


Ca"THETER: z. J. Laa Nerd. A hollow and ſome what 
crooked inſtrument, to thruſt into the bladder, to 
aſfiſt in bringing away tlie urine, when the paſſage 
is ſtopped by a ſtone or gravel. 


A large clyſter, ſuddenly injeQed, hath frequently forced the 
urine out of the bladder; but if it fail, a catheter muſt help you. 


a 0 * ſeman's a gery. 
Ca"THOLES. 2. / [In a ſhip.] Two little holes alfern 
above the gun- room ports, to bring in a cable or 
hawſer through them to the capſtan, when there is 
occaſion to heave the ſhip aſtern. Sea Dia. 
CaTHo'LIC1SM. 3. /. [from catholick.) Adherence to 
the catholick church. | 
CA”THOLICK, adj. [catholigne, Fr. ac NR., univer« 
fal or V | 
1, The church of Jeſus Chriſt is called catholick, becauſe 
b extends throughout the world, and is not limited 
time. | 
2, Some truths are ſaid to be catholick, becauſe they 
are received by all the faithful, 
3. Cathclick is often ſet in oppoſition to heretick or 
ſectary, and to ſchiſmatick. 


Catholick or canonical epiſtles, are ſeven in num- 
ber ; that of St. James, two of St. Peter, three of 
St. John, and that of St. Jude. They are called ca- 
thelick, becauſe they are directed to all the faith 
and not to any particular church; and canonical, 
becauſe they contain excellent rules of faith and mo- 
rality. | 3 Calas. 
Doubtleſs the fucceſs of thoſe your great and 2arboſich endeavours 
will promote the empire of man over nature, and bring plentifyl 
| acceſſion of glory to your nation. Glanville's Scipfis. 
Thoſe ſyſtems undertake to give an account of the formation of 
the univerſe, by mechanical hypotheſes of matter, moved either 
uncertainly, or according to ſome catbolick laws. | Ray. 
CaTRro'L1Con. . J [from catholick ; xa ννν Tape. ] 
Ar univerſal medicine, 
Preſervation againſt that fin, is the contemplation of the laſt 
judgment. This is indeed a catbelicen againſt all; but we find it 
particularly applied by St. Paul to judging and deſplſing our bre- 
thren. ; Government of the Tongue. 
Ca"TKINs, 2. / [Aattetent, Dutch. In botany. ] An af- 
ſemblage of imperfe& flowers hanging from trees, in 
manner of a rope or cat's tail ; ſerving as male bloſ- 
ſoms, or flowers of the trees, by which 9 ro- 
duced. hambers. 


CATI EE. adj. [from cat and /ike.] Like à cat. 
A lionets, With udders all drawn dry, 
Lay couching head on ground, with catlike watch. Sbhakeſp.. 
CA'TLING, oy 
1. A diſmembering knife uſed by ſurgeons, Harris. 


2. It ſeems to be uſed by Shakeſpeare for catgut ; the 
materials of fiddle ſtrings. | 
What muſick there will be in him after Hector has knocked out 
his brains, I know not. But, I am ſure, none; uritefs the fidler 
Apollo get his finews to make cat/ings of. Shakeſptare. 
3. The down or moſs growing about walnut trees, re- 
fembling the hair of a cat. Harris. 
Ca"TMINT. 2. . [cataria, Lat.] The name of a 2 
er. 
CaTo'PTRICAL, adj, [from catoßtricts.] Relating to 
catoptricks, or viſion by reflection. 
A catoptrical or dioptrical heat is ſuperiour to any, vitrifying the 
hardeſt ſubſtances. Arbuthnot on Air. 
CarTo'eTRICKS. 2. / [xdronlger, a looking glaſs.} That 
part of opticks which treats of viſion by refſection. 
Ca"Tr1Ps. 2. /. [from cat and pipe.} The fame with 
catcal; an inſtrument that makes a ſqueaking noiſe. 
Some ſongſters can no more fing in any chamber but their on, 
than ſome clerks can read in any book but their om; put them 
out of their road once, and they are mere carpipet and dunces, 


WA L'Eftrange. 
CAT's-BYEB. n. / A ſtone. 
Cat's-eye is of a gliſtering grey, interchanged with a ſtraw colour. 
S Woodzvard on F. 3s 
CaT's-roor. 3. / An herb; the ſame with a/eboof;-or 
ground-ivy 3 which ſee. 
CaT's-Htar.n./. A kind of apple. 
 Cat's-bead, by ſome called the go-no-further, is a very large 
apple, and a good bearer. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
C TSsIIVYER. 2. A * of foſſil. a : 
Catfilver is compoſed of plates that are ra in an 
3 and that — flexible 1. elaſtick ; A of —.— * 


llow or golden, the white or fil and the black. 
| EN Te. "ho 0 Wadtod « . 
O o CATSs-T4A11. 


C AV 


CAT- 741. . | 5 
1. A long round ſubſtance, that grows in winter upon 
nut- trees, pines, We, 


2. A kind of reed which bears a ſpike like the tail of 
a cat, Phillips\s World of Words. 


C. , /. A kind of Indian pickle, imitated by 
pickled muſhrooms. 
| And, for our home-bred Britiſh cheer, | 
| Botargo, catſup, and cavier $1oift, 
Ca'rTi®.n, /. [A word of very common uſe, but of 
doubtful or unknown etymology, It is derived by 
Shinner, Minage, and Spelman, from capitalia, gue ad 
caput pertinent perſonal goods: in which ſenſe char- 
uli in yet uſed in our law, Mandeville uſes catele for 
rice, 1 | 
ne of paſture, not wild nor domeſtick. _ 
Make poor men's cattle break their necks, Shakeſpeare. 
And God made the beaſt of the earth after his kind, and carr/e 
after their kind, and every thing that creepeth upon the earth after 
his kind, Geneſis, i. 25. 
2. It is uſed in reproach of human beings. 
Boys and women are for the moſt part cattle of this colour, 
| Shaheſpeare's At you like it. 


Cavalca'ph, . 2 from cavallo, a horſe, Ital.] A 
proceſſion on horſeback. 
Your cd the fair ſpectators view, 
From their high Qtandings, yet look up to you 1 
From your brave train each ſingles out a ray, | 
And longs to date a conqueſt from your day» Dryden. 
How muſt the heart of the old man rejoice, when he ſaw ſuch 
n numerous cavalcade of his own railing ! Addiſon, 


CAVALTER. ». / [cawalier, Fr.] 

1. A horſeman 3; a knight, 

2. A gay, ſprightly military man, 
b 2 Tok, he, whoſe chin is but enrich'd 
With one appearing hair, that will nat follow 


"Theſe cull'd and choice drawn cawvalicrs to France ? 
Shaheſpeare's Henry VIII. 


3. -= appellation of the party of king Charles the 


I I 


Each party grows proud of that appellation, which their adver- 
ſarles at firſt intend as a reproach 1 of this fort were the Guelts 
and Gibelines, Huguenots, and Cavaliers, Swift, 

Cavaltiu, a4}, [from the ſubſtantive. ] 

1. Gay; (prightly ; warlike, 

2, Generous ; brave, 

The people are naturally not valiant, and not much cavalier. 
Now It 
none, 

8 Diſdainful ; haughty. 

AVALIKRLY, adv, = cavalier,] Haughtily ; ar- 
rogantly ; diſdainfully. 

Ca'vatny, . % [cavalerie, Fr.] Horſe troops; bo- 
dies of men furniſhed with horſes for war. 

If a Nate run moſt to gentlemen, and the huſbandmen and plow- 

men he but as their workfolks, you may have a good cavalry, but 
never good (table bands of Foot, | Bacon's Henry VII, 

Their cavalry, In the battle of Blenheim, could not ſuſtain the 
ſnock of the Britith horſe, Addiſon on the War, 

To C VAT. wv.a [cavo, Lat.) To hollow out; to 
dig into a hollow. 

Cava'zion, . / [from cave, Lat, In architeQure.] 
The hollowing or underdigging of the earth for cel- 
larage ; allowed to be the flxth part of the height of 
the whole building. Phillips, 


Ca'vpunnck, n./. A fort of light hats, ſo called from 
a town in France where they were firlt made, 


| Phillips, 
CAUDLE, . /. 2 Fr.] A mixture 


of wine 
and other * tents, given to women in childbed, 
and ſick perſons, 


Yo thall have a hempen casdle then, and the help of a hatchet, 
| Shaheſpeare's Henry VI. 
He had good broths, candle, and fuch Nike 4 and 1 believe 4 did 
Arink fame Wine. Minus Surgery. 
Yo CA'UDLE, , 4. [from the noun.] o mak caudle ; 
to mix as caudle, | 
Will the cold brook, 
Candled with Ice, cand{e thy morning toaſt, 
To eure thy v'ernight's (urfelt ? Sbateſpeare's Timon, 
CAVE. % [cave, Fr. caves, Lat.] | 
1. Acavernz aden; a hole entering horizontally un- 
der the ground z u habitation in the earth, 
The wrathful fies . 
Qatlow the very wand'rors of the dark, 
And make them keep thelr cares, 
Rid him bring hie power 
Nefore ſun-alting, left his fon Ceorge fall 
Into the blind cave of eternal night. Sbateſp, Richard MI. 
"They did fquare and carve, and poliſh their (tune and mat ble 


Suchling. 


Shalbeſpeute K. Lear, 


works, even In the very cave of the quarry. Watton, 
"Throug)\ this a cave was dug with vast expence ; 
"The work It feem'd of ſome fulpicious prince, Dryden. 


2. A hollow ; any hollow place, Not uſed. 
The object of fight doth trike upon the pupil of the 


eye di. 
rely | wherear the cave of the cat doth hold off the found \ 


a little. 

f Bacon's Natural = . 

J. Cave. . . [from the noun.] To dwell in a cave. 
Such as we 

Cave here, havnt here, ate outlaws, Shatoſpoare, 


C e [caveat, Lat. bot bim beware,] lntima- 
tion of caution, 


A caveat bs an intimation given to ome ordinary or ecetefiaftical 
Judge by the set of man, notifying to him, that he ought to be. 
ware how he athi In ſuch of (ach an ata. Avii%. 

"The chieteft eavent n reformation mult be to keep out the Scots. 


| Npenſer on Ireland, 
| am In danger of cammencing post, porhaps lavreat 5 pray 
det e Mr. Rowe to enter 4 et Yruwbull te Pope, 
Cavin > . /, [caverna, Lat.] A hollow place in the 
nd. : 
Where wilt thou find a cavern dark enough 
To walk thy monſtrous viſage ? Ft. Falint Che. 
Moniters of * foaming deep, : 
From the deep ch and geld cavern tous d, 
„ They auge and tremble In wawieldy joy, 
CV. ad}, [from cavern.) 
1. Full of caverns; hollow excavated. 
*  — Binbaithed troupe, with flawing banners, paſy 
Thrwgh flow'ry mends, delighted 4 nor diu 
"The tiniling thrface i wilt the cavers's ground 


Wurtte Fatal, and involves the hopes of war 
In fiery whiiles, 


7 . 


Mr.. 

' i Wig at "a n 3 8880 

' „ living rity « guiding tain e. TiO. 
. lohabiting a cavern, * 


To CA'VIL. v. n, [caviller, Fr. 


v» the nature of cowards to huit, where they can receive | 


| Cavin. / [of uncertain etymology, ] 


| No bandit fierce, no tyrant mad with pridey : 
No cauern d hermit, reſts ſelf-ſatisfy'd. be pe 
Ca'vurnous, adj, {from cavern.) Full of cavern es 
No great damages are done by earthquakes, except 8 y po * 
countries which are mountainous, and conſequently ſton) 3 ö 
wernous underneath. ward's atural foo, | 
CAVE'SSON. . % [Fr. In horſemanſhi } ſort — 
noſeband, ſometimes made of iron, an 
leather or wood; ſometimes flat, and ſometimes b - 
low or twiſted ; which is put upon the noſe of a horſe, 
to forward the ſuppling and breaking of him. PR 
An iron caweſſen ſaves and ſpares the mouths of young nor a 
when they are broken z for, by the help of it, they are accuftome 
to obey the hand, and to bend the neck and ſhoulders, without 
hurting their mouths, or ſpoiling their bars with the bit. 


— 


inf ah 7 8 
Auyr.n./ A cheſt with holes in the top, to Keep 
9 * water. Phillips“ Wild of Words. 


Cavan. particip. paſſ, [from To catch ; which ſee.] 
Caviar. . [the etymology uncertain, unleſs it 
come from garum, Lat. ſauce, or pickle, made of 

fiſh ſalted.] : 
The eggs of a ſturgeon, being ſalted and made up into a ma b 

were firſt brought from Conſtantinople by the Italians, and calle 
cauiare. Grew , Muſeum. 
Cv rA. 1. J A corruption of caviare, See CaTsuy. 
| cavillari, Lat.] To 


raiſe captious and frivolous objections. 
I'll give thrice ſo much land 
To any well-deſerving friend; 
But, in the way of bargain, mark ye me, y 
II cavil on the ninth part of a har. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
My lord, you do not well, in obſtinacy 
o ca in the courſe of this contract. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
He cawils firſt at the poet's inſiſting ſo much upon the effects of 
Achilles's rage. Pope's Notes on the Iliad, 
To CAa'vil. v. a. To receive or treat with objections. 
Thou didſt accept them: wilt thou enjoy the good, | 
Then cawil the conditions ? Paradiſe —_ 
C.. from the verb.] Falſe or frivolous ob- 
jections. 
Wiſer men conſider how ſubject the beſt things have been unto 
cavil, when wits, poſſeſſed with difdain, have ſet them up as their 
mark to ſhoot at, Heoker, 
Several divines, in order to anſwer the eawvi/s of thoſe adverſa- 
ries to truth and morality, began to find out farther gs 
| wwift. 


Cavitl.a'rion. 1. , [from cavil.] The diſpoſition 
to make captious objection; the practice of objecting. 

I might add ſo much concerning the large odds between the caſe 
of the eldeſt churches in regard of heathens, and ours in reſpect 
of the church of Rome, that very cavillation itſelf ſhould be ſa- 
tisfied, Hooker, 


Cv. nf. [cavillator, Lat.] A man fond of 
making objeQions ; an unfair adverſary ; a captious 
diſputant. | | | 

"The candour which Horace ſhews, is that which diſtinguiſhes a | 
eritick from a cawiller 3 he declares, that he is not offended at little 
faults, which may be imputed to inadvertency, Addiſon's Guard. 

There is, 1 grant, room till left for a caviller to miſrepreſent my 

meaning. Atterbury's Preface to bis Sermons. 


CA'VILLINGLY, adv. | from cavilling.) In a cavilling 

manner. | 

Ca"'viltiovs, adj. [from cavil.] Unfair in argument; 
full of objections. e 


Thoſe perſons are ſaid to be cavillous and unfaithful advocates, 
by whoſe fraud and iniquity juſtice is deſtroyed, Ayliffe. 


tural hollow, fit to cover a body of troops, and con- 
ſequently facilitate their approach to a place. Diet. 
Cavity. n. . [cavitas, Latin.) Hollowneſs ; hollow; 
hollow place. 

The vowels are made by a free paſſage of breath, vocalized 
e the cavity of the mouth z the ſaid cavity being differently 
ſhaped by the a Bo of the throat, tongue, and lips. 

| Holder's Elements of Speech, 

There is nothing to be left void in a firm building; even the ca- 
wities ought not to be filled with rubbiſh, which is of a periſhing 
kind, Dryden's Dedication to M neid. 

Materials packed together with wonderful art in the ſeveral ca- 
 wities of the (kull, Addiſon's Spettator. 

An inſtrument with a ſmall cavity, like a ſmall ſpoon, dipt in 
oil, may fetch out the ſtone, Arbuthnot on Dir. 

It the atmoſphere was reduced into water, it would not make an 
orb above thirty-two feet deep, which would ſoon be ſwallowed up by 
the cavity of the fea, and the depreſſed parts of the earth. Bentley, 


Cavx.n/ A courſe talky ſpar, I oo ard. 
CRE. adj, [from cand.] A white, opaque, cauky 
(par, ſhot or pointed. Woodward on Foſſils. 


1. The net in which women inclole, their hair; the 
hinder part of a woman's cap. 
Ne ſpared they to (trip her naked all; 
Then when they hal deſpoil'd her tire and caul, 
Such as ſhe was, their eyes might her behold. Spenſer, 
Her head with ringlets of her hair is crown'd, 
And in a golden cas! the curls are bound, Dryd. Acid. 
2. Any kind of ſmall net. | 
An Indian mantle of feathers, and the feathers wrought into a 
«vl of packthread, Grew's Mulaum, 
3- The omentum; the. integument in which the guts 
are incloſed, Su 
"The can ferves for the warming the lower belly, like an apron 
or piece of woollen cloth, Hence a certain gladiatour, whoſe can“ 
Galen cut out, was fo liable to ſuiter cold, that he kept his belly 


conſtantly covered with wool, Ray. 
Ude beaſt they then divide, and diſunite 
The ribs and limbs, obſervant of the rite : 
On thele, in double can involy'd with art, | 
"The choiceſt morfels lay. Pope OdyNſy. 


Caviryirovs. adj. [from caulis, a ſtalk, and fero, to 
bear, Lat.] A term in botany for ſuch plants as have 
a true ſtalk, which a great many have not. 
CA'VL1iFLOWER, „. % [from canlis, Lat. the alk of 
n — A ſpecies of eabbage, 
Towards the end of the month, earth up your winter plants 
and tallad herbs; and plant forth your cauliflower and cabbage, 
Which were down in Auguſt. Eveilyn's Kalendar, 
To Cautk, See To Cal, 
To CaA"UYONATE. v. . [canpone, Lat.] To keep a 
vittualling-houſe ; to ſell wine or victuals. ia, 
CA'VSABLE. a4}. [from case, low Lat.] That which 
my be cauſed, or effected by a cauſe. 
That may de miraculouſly effected in one, which is naturally 
casu in another, Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


Cu. ad, [cauſalis, low Lat.] Relating to cauſes ; 


implying or containing cauſes, 


CausALITY. 2. / [cauſalitas, low Latin.) 


Ca'vsALLY. adv. [from cauſal.] According to the 


Causa”r10N. 1. J. [from cau/o, low Lat.] 


Ca"usAT1VE. adj, [a term in grammar. ] That expreſſy 


Causa"ror, 2. J [from caufo, low Lat.] A canſer; 


CAUSE. ». / (cauſa, Lat.] i | 
1. That which produces or effects any thing; the eff. 


2. The reaſon; motive to any thing. 


3. Reaſon of debate; ſubject of litigation, 


him. Dutteronony, 
4. Side; party; ground or principle of action or op. 
poſition, | 


CAVIN. . J. [French. In the military art.] A na- 
To Cavs. v. a, [from the noun.] To effect as 1 


Ca'vsELESLY. adv. [from can/ele/s.} Without caule; 


Ca"vsELEss, adj. [from cauſe.] 
1. Having no cauſe ; original in itſelf. 


2. Wanting juſt ground or motive, 


o AU 


Every motion owning a dependence on prerequired motorg. 
can pil no true knowledge of any, except we would eile 
pry into the whole method of cayſa/ concatenation, 

Glanvill's Scepfis Sciew; 

Cauſal propofitions are, where two propoſitions are Joi 
_ particles; as, houſes were not built, that they might * 
deſtroyed; Rehoboam was unhappy, becauſe he followed evil coun. 
ſel, Watts Logic 


The a. 


all, in ix 


gency of a cauſe ; the quality of cauſing, 
As he created all things, ſo is he beyond and in them 
very eſſence, as being the ſoul of their cauſalities, and the elſentiy 
cauſe of their exiſtences. Brown's Vulgar Ernun 
By an unadviſed tranſillency from the effect to the remotes 
cauſe, we obſerve not the connection, through the inte 
more immediate cauſa/ities, Glanville Seepfa 


order or ſeries of cauſes, 
Thus may it more be cauſally made out, what Hippocrates " 
firmeth. Brown's Vulpar Errown, 


he act or 
power of cauſing. 

Thus doth he ſometimes delude us in the conceits of far 
meteors, beſides their allowable actions, aſcribing eſfects thereunt, 
of independent cauſation. Brown's Vulgar Frust. 


a cauſe or reaſon. 


an author of any effect. . 
Demonſtratively underſtanding the ſimplicity of perfection, aul 
the inviſible condition of the firſt cauſator, it was out of the power 
of earth, or the areopagy of hell, to work them from it. 
Brown's Vulgur Erruuri 


cient, 
The wife and learned, amongſt the very heathens themſelyg,, 
have all acknowledged ſome firſt cauſe, whereupon originally the 
being of all things dependeth z neither have they otherwiſe ſpo⸗ 
ken of that cauſe, than as an agent; which, knowing what and why 
it worketh, obſerveth, in working, a moſt exact order or law. Hook, 
Butterflies, and other flies, revive eaſily when they feem deat; 
being brought to the ſun or fire; the cauſe whereof is the diffuſicg 
of the vital ſpirit, and the dilating of it by a little heat, 
Bacon's Natural Hiſt, 

Cauſe is a ſubſtance excrting its power into act, to make on 
thing begin to be. Leck, 


The reſt ſhall bear ſome other fight, 
As cauſe will be obey'd. Shakeſpean, 
So great, ſo conſtant, and ſo general a practice, muſt needs han 
not only a cauſe, but alſo a great, a conſtant, and a general cay 
every way commenſurate to ſuch an effect. | 
= Thus, royal Sir! to fee you landed here, 
Was cauſe enough of triumph for a year. 
Aneas wond'ring ſtood : then aſk'd the cauſe, 
Which to the ſtream the my cane people draws. 
ven 5 i ; 
Lamenting that there had been caufe of enmity, 
Will often wiſh fate had ordain'd you friendy, 


Dryda, 


Raw, 


O madneſs of diſcourſe, 
That cauſe ſets up with and againſt thyſelf! * 5 
Bifold authority. mene 
Hear the cauſes between your brethren, and judge righteouſly he. 
tween every man and his brother, and the ſtranger that is with 


Ere to thy cauſe, and thee, my heart inclin'd, 


Or love to party had ſeduc'd my mind. Tik!, 


agent ; to produce. | 
ever was man whoſe apprehenſions are ſober, and by a penſn 
inſpection adviſed, but hath found by an irreſiſtible neceſhty od 
everlafting being; all for ever cauſing, and all for ever Mey. 
| Ratcgt, 
It is neceſſary in ſuch a chain of cauſes to aſcend to and 1 
nate in ſome firſt, which ſhould be the original of motion, and the 
cauſe of all other things; but itſelf be cauſed by none, Sal. 
She weeping aſk'd, in theſe her blooming years 

What unforeſeen misfortune caus'd her care, 
To loath her life, and languiſh in deſpair? Dryden's Felln 
Things that move ſo ſwift as not to affect the ſenſes diſtinQly, 
and ſo cauſe not any train of ideas in the mind, are not perceive 
to move. Lock, 


without reaſon, _ 

Human laws are not to be broken with ſcandal, nor at all with 
out reaſon z for he that does it cauſelcſly, is a deſpiſer of tho lud 
and undervalues its authority. Taylor's Holy Living 


Reach th' Almighty's ſacred throne, - 
And make his cauſeleſs pow'r, the cauſe of all things, knw 
Blackmore's Crit. 


E 


Vet is my truth yplight, 
And love avow'd to other lady late, | 
That, to remove the ſame, I have no might 
To change love cauſeleſs, is reproach to warlike knight. 
Wer's Faing Ven, 
And me and mine threats not with war but death; 
Thus cauſelsfi hatred endleſs is uncath, | Faifit 
The cauſeleſs diſlike, which others have conceived, is no ſutact 
reaſon for us to forbear in any place. Hen. 
As women yet who apprehend 
Some ſudden cauſe of cauſele/s fear, 
Although that ſeeming cauſe take end, | 
A ſhaking through their limbs they find. Wit 
Alas! my fears are cauſeleſs and ungrounded, 
Fantaſtick dreams, and melancholy fumes. Dae 


Ca"vskR. . /. [from cauſe.) He that cauſes ; the age 
by which an effect is produced. 
His whole oration ſtood upon a ſhort narration, what was # 
cauſer of this metamorphoſis, Sid 
Is not the canſer of theſe timeleſs deaths 
As blameful as the executioner ? Shatepe" 
Abſtinence, the apoſtle determines, is of no other real vat? 
religion, than as a miniſterial cauſer of moral effects. K 


3 ES fy LSE 


C ust. 1. 6 L bauſſte, Fr. This word, M! 
Ca"vsswar. I falſe notion of its etymology, has 


lately written cau/eway.] A way raiſed and pi 
a way raiſed above the reſt of the ground. 
To Shuppim the lot came forth weſtward by the cauſe» , | 
1 Chron. AV. 
The other way Sal an went down, * 
The 2 to hell-gate. : 

But that broad caufervey will direct your way, Dri 

And you may reach the town by noon of day ö 
Whoſe caxſexvay parts the vale with ſhady rows 3 25 
Whoſf ſcats the weary traveller repoſe, Cav'srictb 


Wiſeman. 
9 CAUTERIZE: v. a. [cauteriſer, Fr.] To burn with 


5: Warning. 


G AW 


. [avoids] Bpithets of medi- 

adv . anch deſtroy the texture of 
Fay rt to which they are applied; and eat it 
_ 5 burn it into an eſcharz which they do by 
,n _—_ minuteneſs, aſperity, and quantity of, motion, 
— like thoſe of fire itſelf, deſtroy the texture of 
2 5 and change what they are applied to into 
b ſubſtance like burnt fleſh ; which, in a little time, 
0 detergent dreſſing, falls quite off, and 5 a 
2 2 WINcy. 
vaeuity in th delt the beſt way will be by cauſtical NTT 


or eſcarotic ks. ; | 47 2 Surgery. 

ſed eradicating by eſcaroticks, and began with a cauſtick 

od ci Wiſeman's Sur 14. 

r too hot, cold, and molſt, abounding perhaps with ak, 5 9 

aſtringent, and coagulating particles, 3 Arbuthnot, 
„sT ick. 1. /. A burning application. 

2 It was a tenderneſs to mankind, that introduced corroſives and 


; ich are indeed but artificial fires. Temple. 
. Pierelng cauſticks ply their ſpiteful power, 
Emeticks ranch, and keen catharticks ſcour. Garth. 


A'UTEL. . / [cautela, 


iſuſed. 

* Perhaps he loves you now; 

And now no ſoil of cautel doth beſmirch 

The virtue of his will. 
\*UTELDUS. adj. [cauteleux, hy 3 
1. Cautious; wary; provident. Not in uſe. 
a Palladio doth wiſh, like a cautelous artiſan, that the inward walls 
might bear ſome good ſhare in the burden. Wotton. 
. Wily ; cunning ; treacherous. | : 

Of themſelves, for the moſt part, they are ſo cautelous and wily 
headed, eſpecially being men of ſo ſmall experience and practice 
in law matters, that you would wonder whence they borrow ſuch 
ſubtilties and ly ſhifts. 
Your ſon 

Will or exceed the common, or be caught 

With caurclous baits and practice. 
\'UTELOUSLY. adv. [from cautelous,] 


1. Cunningly ; flily ; treacherouſly. Not in uſe. 

All pretorian courts, if any of the parties be laid —_ under 
pretence of a retirement, and the other party doth cautelouſly get 
the ſtart and advantage; yet they will ſet back all things in Batu 
quo privuss : Bacon's War with Spain. 
Cautiouſſy; warily. 3 | 
The Jews, not reſolved of the ſciatica fide of Jacob, do caute- 
louſfly, in their diet, abſtain from both. i Brown. 
CabrrRIZA TION. n. / [from cauterixe.] The act of 
burning fleſh with hot irons, or cauſtic medicaments. 


They require, after cauterization, no ſuch bandage, as that thereby 
you need to fear interception of the ſpirits, 


Lat.] Caution; ſcruple: a 


5 bakeſpeare , 


Shakeſpeare. 


the cautery. 
For each true word a bliſter, and each falſe 
Be cauterixing to the root oi th' tongue, . 
Conſuming it with ſpeaking. | Shakeſpeare. 
No marvel though cantharides have ſuch a corroſive and caute- 
' #Izing quality; for there is not one other of the inſecta, but is 
bred of a duller matter. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
The deſign of the cautery is to prevent the canal from cloſing ; 
but the operators confeſs, that, in perſons cauterized, the tears 
trickle down ever after, Sharp's Surgery. 
A'UTERY. . / [aiw, uro; 4s a 
Cautery is either actual or potential; the firſt is burning by a hot 
iron, and the latter with cauſtick medicines. The actual cautery 
is generally uſed to ſtop mortification, by burning the dead parts to 
the quick z or to ſtop the effuſion of blood, by ſearing up the veſ- 
» HIACY» 
In heat of fight it will be neceſſary to have your 8 
always ready; for that will ſecure the bleeding Lam in a mo- 
ment. emain's Surgery. 
CAUTION. . / [ caution, Fr. cautio, Lat.] | 
1. Prudence, as it reſpects danger; foreſight ; provi- 
dent care; warineſs againſt evil. ö 
2. Security for. 35 
Such conditions, and cautions of the condition, as might aſſure 
with as much aſſurance as worldly matters bear. Sidney. 


The Cedar, upon this new acqueſt, gave him part of Baccharia 
for caution for his diſburſements. Howel. 


The parliament would yet give his majeſty ſufficient caution that 
the war ſhould be proſecuted. - Clarendon. 
He that objects any crime, ought to give caution, by the means of 
ſureties, that he will perſevere in the proſecution of ſuch crimes» 


Avyliffe's Parergon. 
3. Proviſion or ſecurity againſt. * : 
In deſpite of all the rules and cautions of government, the moſt 
dangerous and mortal of vices will come off. L'Eftrange. 
4. Proviſionary precept. 


Attention to the forementioned ſymptoms affords the beſt cau- 
tions and rules of diet, by way of prevention. Arbutbnot. 


Yo CA'UTION. wi a; [from the noun.] To warn; to 
give notice of a danger, | 


How ſhall our thought avoid the various ſnare ? 
Or wiſdom to our caution'd ſoul declare 


The diff'rent ſhapes thou leaſeſt t 
Wh en bent to nt. l 07 


and certain to deſtroy ? Prier. 
You caution'd me againſt their charms, 5 
„ But never gave me equal arms. Swift. 
CavuTlONARY. adj. [from caution.] Given as a 
pledge, or in ſecurity, 
I am made the cautionary pledge, 
The gage and hoſtage of your kee ing it. Soutberne. 
Is there no ſecurity for the iſtand of 


ritain ? Has the enemy no 
for ſecuring trade? Sift, 


Lat.] Wary; watch- 


Cautionary towns and ſea · ports to give us 


* adj. [from cautus, 
ul. | 
Be cautious of him 


3 for he is ſometimes an inconſtant lover, be- 
cauſe he hath a great advantage, Swift. 


Ca'vriovsLy, adv, ow cautious.) In an attentive, 
wary manner; warily. | 
They know how fickle common lovers are : 

heir oaths and vows are cautiouſly believ'd ; 


For few there are but have been once deceiv'd. 
Curio 


Dryden. 
V TIOUSNESS, #. /. [from cautrous.] Watchfulneſs ; 
Vigilance z circumſpeRion : provi ent care; pru- 


dence with reſpect to danger, 


I could not but approve their generous conſtancy and cautiouſ- 
8 _ King Charles. 
e ſhould al at cantiouſneſs and eireumſpection, 


1 ways act with 
1 where it is not impoſſible that we may be deceived. Add. 
9 FAW. v. n. [taken from the ſound.] To cry as 
the rook, raven, or crow. 
Ruſlet-pated choughs, many in ſort, 
Fo ing and cawing at the gun's report, 
N __ of aged elms, ſo very high, that the rooks and crows 
pon the tops ſeem to be carving in another region, Addiſon. 
e rook, who high and the boughs, 


In early ſpring, his i ; 
And ceaſe e YON 


Shakeſpeare, 


Thomſon's Springs 


7 CEASE. v: . [c/er, Fr. ceſs, Lat.] 


Spenſer on Ireland. 


|CE'DAR. . / [cedrus, Lat.] A tree. 


|i. To praiſe; to commend; to give praiſe to; to 


12. To r, 


RUD 


1. To leave off; to ſtop; to give over; to 


deſiſt: with 
From before a noun, 
The lives of all, wh 


o ceaſe from combat, ſpare z 
. My brother's be your moſt of vo care. i 


2. To fail; to be extin&; to paſs away. 
The poor man ſhall never ceaſe out of the land. Den . 
The ſoul being removed, the faculties and operations of life, 
ſenſe, and intellection, ceaſe from that moles corporea, and are no 
longer in it. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 


3. To be at an end. | | 
But now the wonder ceaſes, ſince I ſes | 
She kept them only, Tityrus, for thee, Dryden. 
4. To reſt; : 


The miniſters of Chriſt have ceaſed from their labours. Spratt. 
To CeasE. v. a. To puta ſtop to; to * an end to. 
Importune him for monies: be not ceas 
With light denial, | Shakeſpeare, 
You may ſooner, by imagination, quicken or ſlack a motion, 


than raiſe or ceaſe it; as it is eaſier to make a dog ge ſlower, than 
to make him ſtand till, | 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Ceaſe then this impious rage. ; ilton. 
But he, her fears to ceaſe, 

Sent down the meek-eyed' peace. Milton, 


The diſcord is complete, nor can they ceaſe 
The-dire debate, nor yet command the peace. Dryden. 
CESASRE. 1. /½ [from the verb.] Extinction; failure: 
perhaps for deceaſe. | 
The ceaſe of majeſty 
Dies not alone, but, like a gulph, withdraws | 
What 's near it with it. Shakeſpeare... 
Ce"as$ELEsSS. adj. [from ceaſe.] Ineeſſant; perpetual; 
— without pauſe; without ſtop; without 
en 


: My guiltleſs blood muſt quench the ceaſeleſs fire, 


On which my endleſs tears were bootleſs ſpent. Fairfax, 
All theſe with ceaſeles praiſe his works behold, | 
Both day and night, © ' Milton. 
Like an oalc : 
That ſtands ſecure, though all the wind. employ 
Their ceaſeleſs roar ; and only ſheds its leaves, 
Or maſt, which the revolving Philips. 


ſpring reſtores. 
Ce*crr 4 n. /. [cecitas, Lat. Blindneſs ; privdtion 
of ſight. | | 
They are not blind, nor yet diſtinctly ſee ; there is in them no 
cecity, yet more than a cecutieney; they have fight enough to diſ- 
cern the light; though not perhaps to diſtinguiſh objects or colours. 
| Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Cxev'rirncy. . . [cæcutis, Lat.] Tendency to 
blindneſs; cloudineſs of ſight. 


There is in them no cecity, yet more than a cecutieney. | 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


It is evergreen ; the leaves are much narrower than thoſe of the 
pine tree, and many of them produced out of one tubercle, reſem- 
bling a painter's pencil; it hath male flowers, or katkins, produced 
at remote diſtances from the fruit on the ſame tree. The ſeeds are 
produced in large cones, ſquamoſe and turbinated, The extenfion 
of the branches is very regular in cedar trees; the ends of the ſhoots 
declining, and thereby ſhewing their upper ſurface, which is con- 
ſtantly cloathed with green leaves, ſo regularly, as to appear at a diſ- 
tance like a green carpet, and, in waving about, make an agreeable 
proſpect. It is ſurpriſing that this tree has not been more cultivated 
in England; for it would be a great ornament to barren bleak moun- 

tains, even in Scotland, where few other trees would grow; it being 
a native of Mount Libanus, where the ſnow continues moſt part 0 
the year. Maundrel, in his Travels, ſays, he meaſured one of the 
largeſt cedays on Mount Libanus, and found it to be twelve yards 
fix inches in circumference, and ſound. At about five or ſix yards 


from the ground, it was divided into five limbs, each of which was 
equal to a great tree. 


pretend to have the embalming myſtery. This wood is alſo ſaid 
to yield an oil, Which is famous for preſerving books and writings ; 
and the wood is thought by Bacon to continue above a thouſand 
years ſound. : Miller. 
J muſt yield my body to the earth: 

Thus yields the cedar to the axe's edge, 

Whoſe arms gave ſhelter to the princely eagle; 

Under whoſe ſhade the ramping lion Nept 

Whoſe top branch overpeer d Jove's ſpreading tree, 

And kept low ſhrubs from winter's pow'rful wind. Shakeſp. 


Ce"pRINE. adj. [cedrinus, Lat.] Of or belonging to 
the cedar tree. 


To CEIL. v. a. [celo, Lat.] To overlay, or cover, 
the inner roof of a building, 


And the greater houſe he ceiled with fir-tree, which he over-laid 
with fine gold, - TS | | 2 Chronicles. 
How will he, from his houſe ceiled with cedar, be content with 
his Saviour's lot, not to have where to lay his head ? 5 
Decay of Piety. 
CEe'111NnG. *./. [from ceil.] The inner roof. 
Varniſh makes cei/ings not only ſhine, but laſt, 
| And now the thicken'd ſſe 
Like a dark ceiling ſtood; down ruſh'd the rain 
Impetuous. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
o when the ſun by day, or moon by night, 
Strike on the poliſh'd braſs their trembling light, 
The glitt'ring ſpecies here and there divide, 
And caſt their dubious beams from fide to fide 
Now on the walls, now on the pavement play, 
And to the ceiling flaſh the glaring day. Dryden. 


CLAN DIN E. 2. J. [chelidoneum, Lat.] A plant. 

The ſwallows uſe ce/andine, the linnet euphragia, More. 
CE'LATURE. 2. /. [celatura, Lat.] The art of engra- 
. ving, or cutting in figures, | 


To CE'LEBRATE. v. a. [celebro, Lat.] 


Bacon. 


make famous, | 
The ſongs of Sion wete pſalms and pieces of poetry, that adored 
or celebrated the Supreme Being. Addiſon, 


I would have Kim read over the celebrated works of antiquity, 


which have ſtood the teſt of ſo many different ages. diſon. 


uiſh by ſolemn rites ; to perform ſolemnly. 
He ſlew all them that were gone to celebrate the ſabbath. 2 Macc. 

On the feaſt day, the father cometh forth, after divine ſervice, 
into a large room, where the feaſt is celebrated. Bacon. 


3. To mention in a ſet or ſolemn manner, whether of 
joy or ſorrow. | 
This pauſe of pow'r *tis Ireland's hour to mourn ; 
While England celebrates your ſafe return. 
Cgrl.EBRA'TION. 2. / [from celebrate.) 
1. Solemn performance; ſolemn remembrance. 


He laboured to drive ſorrow from her, and to haſten the celebra- 
tion of their marriage. | Sidney. 


He ſhall conceal it, 
While you are willing it ſhall come to note; 


What time we will our celebration keep, 
According to my birth. 


rneſt- 
Taylor . 


| ly to what is done by the prieſt, 


3. Praiſe ; retiown ; memorial. 


Cers 


Celu'BRIT 


The wood of this famous tree is accounted | 
proof againſt the putrefaction of animal bodies. The ſaw-duſt is 
thought to be one of the ſecrets uſed by the mountebanks, who | 


Dryden. | 


Shakeſpeare. | 
During the celebration of this holy ſacrament, you atterid ca 


64:45 , 


. 
7 


' No more ſhall be added in this place, his memory ry deſerting 4 
particular celebration, than that his learning, piety, and virtue, de 
Ling attained by few. | Clarendon; 

Some of the anciehts may be thought ſometimes to have uſed a 
leſs number of letters, by the celebration of thoſe who have added ts 


their alphabet. ; Holler: Elements of Speech. 
Cele nrtous: adj, [celebty; Lat.] Fainous ; fenowna 
ed 3 noted. Not in ule, | 


The Jews, Jeruſalem, and the Temple, having been always ſo 
celebrious ; yet when, after their captivities, they were deſpoiled of 
their glory; even then the Aſſyrians, Greeks; and Romans, ho- 
noured with ſacrifices the Moſt High God, whom that nation wor- 
0 ſhipped. : | ; Grew. 

. ady. [from celebrious;} In a fas 


o * 


BRIOUSLY 
mous manner, 


CeLls'BRIOUSNESS, 2. / [from celebrious.) Renown ; 


fame. 5 
ITY. . , [celebritas, Lat.] Publick and 
ſpleridid tranſaction. . 
The manner of her receiving, and the celebrity of the marriage; 
were performed with great magnificence. Bacon. 
Cele RIAck. . J A ſpecies of parſley; it is alſo 
called turnep rooted celery. 
Celg'rttTyY. =. / [celeritas, Lat.] Swiftneſs ; ſpeed ; 
velocity: 


We very well fee in tem, who thus pleed; a wonderful celerity 
of diſcoti.ſe : for, pertelving it the firſt but only ſome cauſe of 
ſuſpicion, and fear leſt it ſhould be evil, they are preſently, in one 
and the ſelf-ſame breath, reſolved, that what beginning ſoever it 
had, there is no poſſibility it ſhould be good, Hooker. 
His former cuſtom and practice was eyer full of forwardneſs and 
celerity to make head againſt them, 
Thus, with imagin'd wings, our ſwift ſcene flles, 
In motion with no leſs celerity 
Than that of thought, 5 f Sba s 
Three things concur to make 4 percuſſion great; the bigneſs, 
the denſity, and the celerity of the body moved. Digby. 
Whatever encreaſeth the denſity of the blood, even without en- 
creaſing its celerity, heats, becauſe a denſer body is hotter than 4 
rarer. . "IN : Arbutbnot on Aliments« 
CEe'LERY. 2. . A ſpecies of parſley ; which ſee. 
CELE'STIAL. adj. [celefir, Lat. 


1. Heavenly; relating to the ſuperiour regions. 
There ſtay, until the twelve celeflial ſigns 
Have brought about their annual reckoning. pr go 
The ancients commonly applied celeſtial wang e of other 
climes to their owns. : ' Brown's Vulgar Erreuri. 
2, Heavenly revatiog. to the bleſſed ſtate; 
i Play that ſad note 5 

I nam'd my knell, whilſt I fit meditating 
On that celeftial harmony I go to. 
3. Heavenly, with reſpec to excellence, 
Canſt thou pretend deſire, whom zeal inflam'd 


* 


Sbaleſpeare. 


} 


To worſhip, and a pow'r celeſtial nam'd ? Dryden. 
7 Telemachus, his bloomy face 
Glowing celeſtial ſweet, with godlike 8 Pepe. 
CeLlE'sTIAL. 2. , [from the adj.] An inhabitant of 
eaven. EN 
Thus affable and mild the prince precedes, 

And to the dome th' unknown celeſtial leads Pepe. 
CeLE'sTIALLY. adv. [from celeſtial.] In a heavenly 
manner. | a 


7 CELs'STIFY, . a, [from celeftis, Lat.] To give 


ſomething of heavenly nature to any thing. 
uſed. 


We ſhould affirm, that all things were in all things, that heaven 
were but earth terreſtrified, and earth but heaven celeftified, or that 
each part above had influence upon its affinity below. - 

| Brown's Vulgar Errourt. 
CE'LIACK. adj, [xonie, the belly.] Relating to the 
lower belly; 


The blood moving ſlowly through the celiack and meſenterick 
arteries, produces complaints. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Ce"L1BACY. n./. [from celebs, Lat.] Single life z, 
unmarried ſtate. 8 

I can attribute their numbers to nothing but their frequent mar- 
riagesz for they look on celibacy as an accurſed ſtate, and gene- 
rally are married before twenty. Spettators 

By teaching them how to carry themſelves in their relations of 
huſbands and wives, parents and children, they have, without quieſ- 
tion, adorned the goſpel, glorified God, and benefited man, much 
more than they could have done in the devouteſt and ſtricteſt celi- 
bacy. i Atterbury. 
Ce'LIBATE. nf. [celibatus, Lat.] Single life. 

The males oblige themſelves to celibate, and then multiplication 
is hindered. | 


ot 


Graunt. 
CELL. u. /. [cella, 7 * 
1. A ſmall cavity or hollow place. 
The brain contains ten thouſand cells ; 
In each ſome active fancy dwells. Prior. 


How bees for ever, though a monarch reign, 
Their ſep'rate cel/s and properties maintain, Popes 
2. The cave or little habitation of a religious perſon. 

Beſides, ſhe did intend confeſſion | 3 

At Patrick's cell this ev'n; and there ſhe was not. Shakeſp. 
Then did religion in a lazy cell, 

In empty, airy contemplations dwell, 


Den bam. 
3. A ſmall and cloſe apartment in a priſon. 
4. Any ſmall place of reſidence ; a cottage. 
' Mine eyes he clos'd, but open left the 1 
Of fancy, my internal ſight. itten's Par. Left. 


or ever in this humble cell 
Let thee and I together dwell, 


Prior, 
In cottages and lowly cells | 
True piety ntgleQed dwells ; 
Till call'd to heav'n, its native feat, | 
Where the good man alone is greats Somerville. 


5. Little bags or bladders, where fluids, or matter of 
different ſorts, are lodged ; common both to animals 

and plants. Quincy. 

CELLAR. 2. , [cella, Lat.] A place under ground, 
where ſtores and liquors are repoſited. | 


If this fellow had lived in the time of Cato, he would, for his 
uniſhment, have been confined to the bottom of a cellar during 


is life. Peacham on Drawing» 

C8"LLARAGE. . / [from cellar.) The part of the 
building which makes the cellars. 

Come on, you hear this fellow in the callarage. Shakeſpeare» 

A good aſcent makes a houſe wholeſome, and gives opportunity 

Mortimer": uſbandry » 


for cellaruge. 
Ce'LLARIST: 2. J [cellarius, Lat,] The butler = a 
ith. 


religious houſe : 
Cx'LLULAR. adj. [cellula, Lat.] Conſiſting of little 
cells or cavities. 


The urine, inſinusting liſelf amongſt the neighbouring muſcles, 
and cellular membranes, deſtroyed four. Sharp's Surgery. 


ee, 95 [ celfitude, Lat.] 60 INT. 


5 


7 


Cr. n, // [cenfur, Lat. Publick rate. 


CNR. nm /\ [encerſeir, Fr.] 


CEN 


CEMENT. . / [cammuwmn, Lat. 


1+ The matter with which wo are made to co- 
here, as mortar or glue. 

Your temples burned.m their cement, and your franchiſes confined 
Into an augre's bore, $hake(peares 
There ld a cement componnded of flour, whites of eggs, and tones 
powdered, that becometh hard as marble» Bacon, 
You may ſee divers pebbles, and a cruſt of cement or ſtone be- 
tween them, as hard as the pebbles thermſelves. | Bacon. 
The foundation was made of rough one, joined together with a 
moſt firm cement; upon this was laid another layer, confiſting of 
{mall ſtones and cements Arbut bnot on C ins. 

1. Bond of union in friendſhip, 

Let not the peace of virtue, which is ſet 
Rerwint us as the cement of our love, 

"To keep it builded, be the ram to batter, Sha 7e. 
What cament (hould unite heaven and earth, light and darknets ? 
Glanville. 
Look over the whole creation, and you ſhall ſee, that the band 
or cement, that holds together all the parts of this great and glorious 
fabrick, is gratitude, = South, 
7. Cin r. v. 4. [from the noun.] To unite by 


means of ſomething interpoſed, 
But how the fear of us 
May cement their diviſions, and bind up 
The petty difference, we yet not kh]. Sbaleſpeare. 
Liquid bodies have nothing to cement them z they are all loole and 
incoherent, and in a perpetual flux even an heap of and, or fine 
der, will ſufter no hollowneſs within them, though they be dry 
bſtances. Burnit's Theory of the Earth, 
Love with white lead cements his wings | 
White lead was ſent us to repair 
wa brighteſt, brittleſt, earthly things, 
A lady's face, and china wares | Swift, 
Fo Cumuwr, v. „. To come into conjunction; to 
cohere. | 

When a wound is recent, and the parts of it are divided by a 
ſharp inſtrument, they will, If held in cloſe contact for ſome time, 
reunite by Invfeulation, and cement like one branch of a tree in- 
grafted on another, Sharp's Surgery. 
CumuwnTKn, w [from cement.) A perſon or thing 

that unites in ſociety, | 
God having defigned man for a ſoclable creature, furniſhed him 
with language, which was to be the great inſtrument and cementer of 
ſociety, Locke, 
CyMEkNnTA'TION, . / [from cement.) The act of ce- 

menting, or uniting with cement, 

Cui. / [nog] A place where the 

dead are repoſted, | 
The fouls of the dead appear frequently in cemeteries, and hover 
about the places where their bodies are buried, as (till hankering 
about their old brutal pleaſures, and deliring again to enter the body, 
Addiſon. 
Can, and Cin, denote 4infolk ſo Cinulph is a help to 
his kindred z Cinebe/m, a protector of his kinsfolk ; 
Cinburg, the defence of his Kindred ; Cinric, power- 


ful in kindred, Gibſon, 
CA. adj. [from cero, to ſup, Lat.] Relating 
to ſupper. | 


The Romans waſhed, were anointed, and wore & cenatory gar- 
ment j and the ſame was prattifed by the Jews. 


rown's Vulpar Ervrours. 


Cunont TICAL, adj, [xor@- and f.,] Living in| 


community. 
They have multitudes of religious orders, black and grey, ere- 
mſtica and cenobidical, and nun = Stilling fleet, 
Cy'nOTAPU, #. /, [«@ and r6p@-.] A monument for 
ons buried cliewhere, | 
Priam, to whom the ſtory was unknown, 
Ax dead deplor'd his metamotphos'd fon 
A cenotaph his name and title kept, | 
And Hector round the tomb with all his brothers wept, - 
Dryden's Tablet. 
The Athenians, when they loſt any men at ſea, railed a cencraph, 
or empty monument. Notes mn the Odyſſey. 


We fee what floods of treaſure have flowed Into Europe by that 
„eden g (© that the 0%, or rates of Chriſtendom, ate raiſed fince 


ton times, yea twenty times told, Bacon, 


7. CENSE. v. 4. Cane, Fr.] To perſume with 
odours : contracted from incen/e. | 
The Salli ng, and ceaſe his altars round 

With Saban ſmoke, their heads with poplar bound. L-yden. 
Qrineus was near, and caſt a furious look 

On the fide altar, ces with (acred ſmoke, | 
And bright with flaming fires. 1 Dryden. 

1. The pan or veſlel in which incenſe is burned, 
Antoninus gave Plety, in his money, like a lady with a cenſer 
betore an altar, Peacbam on Drawing. 
Of Incenſe clouds, 


Fuming from * cenſers, hid the mount. Ari fen. 
2. A pan in which any thing is burned ; 12 8 
Hore “s thip, and nip, and cut, and Miſh, and such, 
„ Viko to s %% n a barber's hop, | Shateſpeare. 
Cy naton, . / (cee. Lat.] A rate, an aſſeſlment, 
Qad Intended this conflan only For the bletled Virgin and her fon, 
(hot Chit might be hn where he foul, J Hall, 
Ci'nion, . [cenfar, Lat.] 


1. An officer of Rome, Who had the power of cor- | 


rotting manners, 
3. One who is given to cenſure and exprobation, 


I „n ess of the preſent age, 
Aud fond ot all the tollies of the pa Ro/common, 
he mit fevers. este cannot but be pleated with the prodigality 
bie wit, though, at the tame time, he could have wiſhed, that 
the mater of It had been a bettet manager, Dryden, 


Canzo'niin, ag, [from cenſor.) Relating to the 


neee eee d ths tar: 
chamber had the (Onſen tn power tor — 9 —＋ 


Bacon, 


0 . 
Centos. . [ from —_— 
1, Addivted to cenſure ; (evere ; full of inveRives. 

Do not too many betteve no religiun to de pute, dut what is in- 
ROY right * nv veal to be (piritual, but what is cenſor rewsy or 
* ative * Ipo att. 

U bet thy protecnce make my travels ght! 
And poivat Venus thall ev alt ny name 
Above the rum, of tee tame, Bris 
4. Lometimes it has of beture the objet of reproach. 
A dogmatiedl ett inuilines a Man to be cenſor tows 1 his neigh- 
hou, Watt en the Mind, 
4 elne an, 
treated all his Inferigure of the clergy with a mot ſanQtificd 
tigarouſt and whivertally e eee all his brethren 
* 


3 = 
Cano hiOVary, ate. [from cenie] In a ſevere | 


reflecting manner. 


Canzo'anrOventen, m 4 from contriens.)] Di jon 
w reproach ; habit of Kone 1 


; CEN 


| | diſpoſition, and rudeneſs of behaviour, eenſoriouſneſs 
RC —_ of things, all croſs and diftaiteful hu- 
mours, render the converſation of men grievous and uneaſy to one 


another. lot ſon. 
Cu'neorsnty. . J [from cenſor. ] 
1. The office of a cenſor. ; 
2, The time in which the office of carr 2 
e Cenjor ö a us. 
W 8 Yulgar Errours. 


Cr'nounanLe. adj. 4 rag Worthy of cen- 
| able; culpable. 
7 1 _ upon the mind the laſting memory 
of having been taunted for ſomething cenſurable. Locke, 
Co'ngunaBLEnEss. 2. /. [from cen/urable.) Blameable- 
neſs ; fitneſs to be cenſured. : 
CE'NSURE. 2. /. [cenſura, Latin. ] 
1. Blame; reprimand ; reproach. 
Enough for half the greateſt of theſe days 
| To 'ſcape my cenſure, not expect my praiſe. Pope. 
2. Judgment ; opinion. 
Madam, and you, my ſiſter, will you go 


To give your cenſures in this weighty bulinefs ? Shakeſpeare. 

3. Judicial ſentence. 

To you, lord governour, 

Remains the cenſure of this helliſh villain. pr br 
4. A ſpiritual puniſhment inflicted by fome eccleſiaſti- 
cal judge. Ayliffe's Parergon, 
Upon the unſucceſsfulneſs of milder medicaments, uſe that 
ſtronger phy ſick, the cenſures of the church. Hammond. 


To Cx'ngSURE, v. a. 3 Fr.] 
1. To blame; to brand publickly. 1 

The like cenſurings and deſpiſings have etubittered the ſpirits, 

and whetted both the tongues and pens of learned men one againſt 

another, 1 Sanderſon, 

2. To condemn by a judicial ſentence. | 

Cu'n8URER, . , [from cenſure. ] He that blames ; 


he that reproaches. 
We muſt * ſtin 
Our neceſſary actlons, in the fea 
To cope malicious cofuert \ Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
A ſtateſman, who is poſleſt of real merit, ſhould look upon his 
olitical cenſurers with the ſame neglect thut a good writer regards 
is criticks, 


five per cent, that is, five in the hundred. 
Cu'nTAUR, nf. [ centaurus, 1 
1. A poetical being, ſuppoſed to be compounded of a 
man and a horſe. 
Down from the waſte they are centaurs, though women all above. 
Shakeſpeare. 
The idea of a centawy has no more falſehood in it than the 


name centanrs : Locle. 
2. The archer in the zodiack. 
The chearleſs empire of the ſky 
To Capricorn the Centaur archer yields, Thomſon. 


Cr“ rAuRY, greater and leſr, [centaurium.] TWO 
plants, | 
Add pounded galls, and rqſes dry, 
And with Cecropian thyme ſtrong ſtented cantaury. Dryden. 
Cuy'nTBNARY. v. J. [centenarins, Lat.] The number 
of a hundred. 
In every centenary of years from the creation, ſome ſmall abate- 
ment ſhould have been made. Hahewill on Providence. 
CenTR'stMAL. . { [centefimus, Latin. ] Hundredth ; 
the next ſtep of progreſſion after decimal in the 
arithmetick of fractions. 
The negledk of a few cente/imals in the ſido of the cube, would 
| bring It to an equality with the cube of a foot. Arbuthnet on Clin. 
CxnTiyo't1ovs, adj. [from centam and fulium, Lat.] 
Having an hundred leaves. 
Cui'nTIyRDE, . % Low centum and pct.] A 1 * 
inſect in the Weſt Indies, commonly called by the 
Engliſh forty legs. 
CE'NTO, . , [cento, Lat.] A compoſition formed by 
joining ſcraps from other authors. 

lt le quilted, as it wore, out of ſhreds of divers poets, ſuch as 
ſcholars call a cento. | Camden s Remains. 

If any man think the poem a cento, our poet will but have done 
the ſame In jeſt which Boileau did in earneſt, 

; Advertiſement to Pope's Dunciad. 
Cu'vTRA1.. adj. [from centre.] Relating to the centre; 
containing the centre ; placed in the centre, or 
middle, 

There is now, and was then, a ſpace or cavity in the central parts 


of it; ſo large as to give reception to that mighty maſs of water. 
ee F Woodwoard's Natural Hiftory, 
Umbriel, a dae — 7 4 Kay 

Down to the central e gs proper ſcene, 

Repairs. | Pope's Rape of the Lock, 
Cx'NTRALLY. adv. [from central.] With regard to 
the centre. 

Though one of the feet maſt commonly bears the weight, 2 
the whole weight reſts cent rally upon it. : Dryden. 
CE'NTRE. u. / [contram, Lat.] The middle that 
which is equally diſtant from all extremities, 

The heav'ns themſelves, the planets, and this centre, 
Obſerve degree, priority, and place, Shakeſpeare. 
If we frame an image of à round body all of fire, the flame pro- 
ceeling from it would ditfuſo itſelf every way ; fo that the ſource, 
ſerving for the centre there, would be round about an huge ſphere 
of fire and light. Digby on Bodies, 
To Cx'nTRE. v. a. {rom the noun. ] 
1. To place on a centre ; to fix us on a centre, 
One foot he centred, and the other turn'd 
Round through the vaſt profundity obſcure, 
2, To collect to a point, 
By thy each look, and thought, and care, *tis ſhown, 
Thy joys are centred all in me alone. Prior. 

He may take a range all the world over, and draw in all that 

wide alr and circumference of fin and vice, and contre it in hi own 


breaſt. ; South, 
O impudent, regardful of thy own, 
Whole thoughts are dei on thylelf alone ! Dryden, 


Cure. vn | 
1. To reſt on; to repoſe on ; as bodies when they gain 

an equilibrium. 

Where there de na viſible truth wherein to centre, errour is ag 

wide as men's fancies, and may wander to eternity, Decay of Piney. 

2. To be placed in the midſt or centre. 
At God in heav'n 
Is centre, yet extends to all; ſo thou, 


_— 


Centying, receiv'(t from all orb. Miſtem 
3- To be collected to a point. 
What hopes you Rad in Diomede, lay down 3 . 
Our hopes mult ct on ourfelves Alone, Dryden. 


The common acknowledgments of the body will at length 
revtre in him, who appears fincerely to au at the common benefit, 
| Atterbury. 

6 


| | Addiſon. | 
Cen. n. J [centum, Lat. a hundred,] A hundred; as, | 


Milten. | | 


—_— 


It was atteſted by the viſible cextring of all the old f 
the perſon of Cbrih, and by che d of dete oper 
ſince, which he himſelf uttered, | Pe "ity 

Ce'NTRICK. adj. [from centre.] Placed in the cen? 
Some, that have deeper digg'd in mine than 1 % 

Say where his centrick happineſs doth lie. D. 
CenTRIFU GAL. adj. [from centrum and fugio, La 


Having the quality acquired by bodies in motion. (þ 
receding from the centre, * 
They delcribed an hyperbola, by changing the centrigetal int 
eentriſugal force. Ch, 
CenTriPe TAL. adj. [from centrum and fer, I. 
Having a tendency to the centre; having gravit 
The direction of the force, whereby the planets revolye in 4 
orbits, is towards their centres; and this force may be very K 
perly called attractive, in reſpect of the cht body; and MA, 
Bore in reſpect of the revolving bodys Clo 
ENTRY; | 
„ see SENTINEL, = 
The thoughtleſs wits ſhall frequent forſeits pay, 
Who gainſt the centry's box diſcharge their tea, 0 


Ce'nTUPLE, adj. [centuplex, Lat.] An hundred fold 
To CET“ TI ATE. v. a, [centuplicatum, of cenyy 
and plico, Lat.] To make a hundred fold; to reyey 
a hundred times, Dia 
To CexnTu RIATE. w. a. [centurio, Lat.] To divid, 
into hundreds. , ; 
CENTUAIA“TTOR. , /. [from century.] A name gi 
to hiſtorians, who diſtinguiſh wn] by — 
which is generally the method of eccleſiaſtical hi 


"YM 
a1. 


tory. 
The centwriators of Magdeburg were the firſt that diſcovered thi 
grand impoſture. Ayliffe's Pare 
, . . 9 TY "om, 
CENTURION. . / [centurio, Latin.] A military d. 
- ficer among the Romans, who commanded an hy. 
dred men. | 
Have an army ready, ſay you? -A moſt royal one» The, 
turions, and Wal charges, diſtinctly billeted in the entertainmen, 
and to be on foot at an hour's warning. Shakeſpean, 
CE'NTURY. . / e Lat.] 
1. A hundred: uſually employed to ſpecify time; a, 
the ſecond century, | 
The nature of eternity is ſuch, that, though our joys, af 
ſome centuries of years, may ſeem to have grown older by hug 
| been enjoyed ſo many ages, yet will they really itill continue ney, 


ö b 
And now time's whiter ſeries is begun, a 
Which in ſoft centuries ſhall ſmoothly run, Dryde, 
The liſts of biſhops are filled with greater numbers than on 
would expect; but the ſucceſſion was quick in the three firſt ©, 
turlet, becauſe the biſhop often ended in the martyr. Aan 
2. It is ſometimes uſed ſimply for a hundred. 
Romulus, as you may read, did divide the Romans into tribe, 
and the tribes into centuries or hundreds. _ 
When with wood leaves and weeds I ve ſtrew'd his grave, 
And on it ſaid a century of pray'rs, 
Such as I can, twice o'er, Lil weep and figh. Sbakrſpann, 
CEOL. An initial in the names of men, which jgni 
hes a ſhip or veſſel, ſuch as thoſe that the Saxon 
landed in, EO Gibjm, 
CE"PHALALGY. 2. / [1sPananyia.] The headach. Via, 
CBPHA'LICK. adj. L.] That which is medicinl 
to the head, 
Cophalick medicines are all ſuch as attenuate the blood, ſo u 
make it circulatc calily through the capillary veſſels of the brain 
Arbuthnit on Alina, 
] dreſſed him up with ſoft folded linen, dipped in a cephalict lab 
Wien. 


Mm. 

CERA'STES. n. /. [wigarng.] A ſerpent having — 

or ſuppoſed to have them. 

Scorpion, and aſp, and amphiſbena dire, 

Ceraftes horn'd, hydrus, and elops drear. Miln 
CERATE, 1. J. [cera, Lat. wax.] A medicine made d 
wax, which, with oil, or ſome tofter ſubſtance, maks 
a conſiſtence ſofter than a plaſter. Qing, 


Ci''RATED. adj. [ceratus, Lat.] Waxed ; covered wil 
wax. 


To CERE. v. a. [from cera, Lat. wax. ] To' wax. 
You ought to pierce the ſkin with a needle, and ſtrong bim 
thread cered, about half an inch from the edges of the lips, Via 


CSE RBL. 2. / [cerebellum, Lat.] Part of the brain, 
In the head of man, the baſe of the brain and cerebe/, yea, of tb 
whole ſkull, is ſet parallel to the horizon. Derhans 


Cr'kECLOTH. 2. / from cere and cloch.] Cloth ſmeu. 
ed over with glutinous matter, uſed to wounds 
bruiſes. a | 
The ancient Egyptian mummies were ſhrouded in a number d 


folds of linen, beſmeared with gums, in manner of — 
4. 


Cri'nteMENT. . /, [from cera, Lat. wax.] Cloti 
dipped in melted wax, with which dead bodies wen 
infolded when they were embalmed, 


Let me not burit in ignorance, but tell 
Why canonized bones, hearſed in earth, 
Have burſt their cerements # 


Sbalaßen 
CEREMONIAL, adj. [from ceremony. ] 


1. Relating to ceremony, or outward rite ; ritual. 
What mockery will it bey 

To want the bridegroom, when the prieſt attends 
To ſpeak the ceremonial rites of marriage Shaleſpurt 
We are to carry it from the hand to the heart, to improve a7 
monial nicety into a ſubſtantial duty, and the modes of civility 18 
the realities of religion, South 
Chriſt did take away that external ceremonial ney that un 
among the Jews. tua i 


2. Formal ; obſervant of old forms. 


Oh monſtrous, ſuperſtitious puritan, 
Of refin'd manners, yet ceremonial man, 
That when thou meet'ſt one, with enquiring eyes. 
Doſt ſearch, and, like a needy broker, prize 


| The filk and gold he wears. bus 


With dumb pride, and a ſet formal face, 
He moves in the dull ceremonial track, 
With Jove's embroider'd coat upon his back. Dq 
CIA MON Al. . I [from ceremomy. J] 
1. 823 form ; external rite ; preſcriptive form- 
ity. 

The only condition that could make: It prudent for the an 
to alter the ceremonial, or any indifferent part, would be a nalen 
in the legiſlature to prevent new ſects. - _ 

2. The order for rites and forms in the Romiſh chur 
CaO NAT NHSsSs. . % [from ceremonial.] The - 
liry of being ceremonial ; over-much ule of & 

mony. 0 | | 
CerrmMo'ntous. adj. [from ceremony. ] 


1. Conſiſting of outward rites. | Vat 


CER 


Under a different economy of religion, God was more tender 


the ſhell and ceremonious part of his worſhip. Couth, 
| eremony 3 2 
b. Fall of e 0, de, 
How ceremonious, ſolemn, and unearthly 5 
It was i* tu offering! | „ Shakeſpeare. 
3. Attentive to outward rites, or preſcriptive forma- 
lities. | 
too ſenſeleſs obſtinate, my lord; 
Too pa and traditional. 4 Shakeſpeare, 
Civil; according to the ſtrict rules of civility ; for- 
ſpectful. d 
_ — a ſet of ceremonious phraſes, that run 1 ranks 
"od degroes among mn. + +. © r e. 
„ *Obſervant of the rules of civility. | 
WE Then let us take a ceremonious leave, LES | 
And lovin farewel, of our ſeveral friends, Shakeſpeare. 
6. Civil and formal to a fault. 1 
The old caitiff was . 0 ” 3 03 he wo Sidney, 
ſome mi . ; : 
Cas) x nen 1ousr v. adv. [from ceremonious.) In a ce- 


remonious manner; formally; reſpectfully. 
Ceremoniouſly let us 2 
Some welcome for the mi of the houſe, 


edneſs to ceremony 3 
CEREMONY. 2. / [ceremonia, Lat.. 
1. Outward rite z external form in religion. 
: Bring her up to the high altar, that ſhe may 
The ſacred ceremonies partake, 
He is ſuperſtitious grown of late, 
vite from the main opinion he held once 
OT fantaſy, of dreams, and ceremonies. , 
Diſrobe the images, 
If you find them deck'd with ceremony. 
2. Forms of civility. 
The ſauce to meat js ceremony; 
Meeting were bare without it. 
Not to uſe ceremonies at all, is to teach 
again, and ſo diminiſh reſpect to himſelf, 
3. Outward forms of ſtate. 
What art thou, thou idle ? 
art thou, that ſuffer'!t more 


forgot. 


or leſs 17 8 | 
2. Reſolved ; determined. 
However 1 with thee have fix'd wi lot, 
Certain to undergo like doom of death, 
Conſort with thee. 
3. Undoubting ; put paſt doubt. 
This form before Alcyone preſent, 
To make her certain of the ſad event. 


. Unfailing ; which always produces 
"fe N 


, Conſtant ; never failing to be; not caſual, 
Virtue, that directs our ways 


Through certain dangers to uncertain praiſes. Dryden. 

6. Regular; ſettled; ſtated. 8 

Vou ſhall gather a certain rate. Exodus. 
Who calls the council, ſtates a certain day, 

Who forms the phalanx, and who points the way? Pope. 


The preparation for your ſupper ſhews your certain hours. Cotton. 
In an indefinite ſenſe, ſome ; as, a certain man told 


me this. | 


How bad ſoever this faſhion may juſtly be necounted, n of | 
Carew's Survey» 


the ſame countrymen do paſs far beyond it. 
Some certain of your brethren roar'd, and ran 


From noiſe of our own drums. 2 
Let there be certain leather bags made of ſeveral bigneſſes, which, 
for the matter of them, ſhould be tractable. VMilis:. 


C:'rTAINLY. adv. [from certain. ] 


3. Indubitably ; without queſtion ; without doubt, 
Certainly he that, by thoſe legal means, cannot be ſecured, can 
Decay of Piety. 
What preciſe collection of ſimple ideas modeſty or frugality ſtand 
Locke, 


be much leſs ſo by any private attempt. 


for, in another's uſe, is not ſo certainly known. 
B'"RTAINNESS, #. /; [from 
certainty, 


E'RTAINTY. #./. [from certain.] 
1. Exemption from doubt. 


Certainty is the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of 
Locke. 
as the certainty of an event, 


our ideas, 


2. Exemption from failure 
or of a remedy, 
That which is real and fixed. 
Doubting things go ill, often hurts more 
Tom to be ſure oy do þ For certainties | 
r are p. 
The —— deg my] es 
+ Regularity ; ſettled ſtate. 
ERTES. adv. [certes, Fr.] Certainly ; in truth; 
ſooth: an old ward. 5 & | 


Certes, Sir Knight, 
Thus for to blot t 


Shak 


you 've been too much to blame, 
honour of the dead, 


And with foul cowardice his carcaſe ſhame, 
Whoſe living hands immortaliz'd his name. Spenſer. 
"7 For, certer, theſe are people of the iſland, 8 
: Cetter, our authors are to blame. Hudibrat. 
2 +4 FICATE. u. / [certificat, low Lat. he certifies.] 
I, . writing made in-any court, to give notice to ano- 
ther court of any thing done therein. Cowell, 
1 B. ny teſtimony, | 
certificate of poverty is as as a protection. LE . 
0 r ring certificates that eb myſelf ſoberly . 
- , 1 . 5 8 . ſon. 
if Le CERTIFY, v. a. 2 Fr.] 
* 1 8 give certain information of, | 
pg 2 Rlih ambaſſadours returned out of Flanders from Maxi- 
e · from W certified the king that he was not to hope for -_ aid 
. i | Alcon. 
* is deſigned to certify thoſe things that are confirmed of 
a favour, _ N x Harms fle 
air 5 


Shak e. 
*N10USN ES8. #. /. [from ceremonious.)] Addict- 
Cs 4 10 of too much ceremony. 


Spenſer. 
Shakeſpeare, 
Shakeſpeares 


pug one 
others not to uſe them 
Bacon. 


CES AA EAR. adj. [from Cæſar. ] 
Sbalgſp. 


ryden's Fables. 


Miltow's Por Left, 


Dryden. 
the expoliel ef 
I have often wiſhed that I knew as certain a remedy for any other | 


[4 


Are. 


of 


* 


de. 


certain] The ſame with 


in 


. court. 
Ce'nT1TUDE. x. / [certitude, Lat. 


Cr'rvicale 


CERU MEN, n. 


e Cxss. v. a. [from the noun.] 


CES 
2. It has of before the thin told, the perſon told : 
| 5 rife you of th act. wy 55 nh 
CERTIORFRI. . J. [Latin.] A writ iſſuing out of 
the chancery, to call up the records of a — there- 


in depending, that ju com- 
laint made b bill, 
aid -writ, hath 


ice may be done; upon 
that the 
received hard dealing in the ſaid 
Convell, 
] Certainty ; free- 

dom from doubt; infallibility of proof, 
They thought at firſt they dream'd i for 'twas offence 
There can be no majus and minus in the certitude we have of 
chinge, whether by mathematick demonſtration, or any other way 
of conſequence, Grew's Coſmologia Sacra. 
5 adj, Lcervicalis, Lat.] Belonging to the 

ne 

The aorta, bending a little upwards, ſends forth the cervical and 
axillary arteries z the reſt, turning down again, forms the deſcend- 


Ing trunk, C Cheyne, 
Cervu"LEAN, WY; [caruleus, Lat.] Blue; ſky-co-! 
| Czxvu'LEOVs. J loured. 


— 


It afforded a ſolution with now and then a light touch af ſky 
colour, but nothing near ſo high as the ceruleous tincture of ſilver, 


; . Boyle. 
From thee the ſaphire ſolid ether takes, 


Its hue cerulcan. Thomfon's Summer. 


CzruL1'eick, adj, [from ceruleous.) Having the power 


to produce a blue colour. 


e ſeveral ſpecies of rays, as the rubifick, ceru[iſck, and others, 
are ſeparated one from another. Grew. 


J. Latin. ] The wax or excrement of 


the ear. 
A preparation of lead with vinegar, which is of a white colour; 


whence many other things, reſembling it in that particular, are by 
chymiſts called cernſez as the ceruſe of antimony, and the like. 


Quincy. 


The Ceſarean ſection is cutting a child out of the womb, either 
dead or alive, when it cannot otherwiſe be delivered. Which cir- 
cumſtance, it is ſaid, firſt gave the name of Ceſar to the Roman 
family ſo called. Quincy. 

CESS. ». /. [probably corrupted from cenſe; ſee CE NSE; 
_ « dh by Junius to be derived from /aifire, 
to ſeize, ] | 

1. A levy made upon the inhabitants of a place, rated 
according to their property. | TOW 

The like = is alſo charged yu the country ſometimes for vic- 
tualling the ſoldiexs, when they lie in garriſon, Spenſer, 

2. The act of laying rates. 4th 

3. [from cęſſe, Fr.] It ſeems to have been uſed b 
Shakeſpeare for bounds or limits, though it ſtand for 
rate, reckoning, + | | 
I pr'ythee, Tom, 
point; the poor jade is wrung in the withers out of all ceſt. 

Shakeſp. Henry Iv. 

To rate; to lay 

charge on. 
We are to conſider how much land there is in all Ulſter, that, 
according to the quantity „ Wwe may ceſs the ſaid rent, and 


allowance iſſuing thereout. ſer on Ireland, 
To Cxss. v. u. To omit a legal duty, See Ca880x, 

Cxs84'T10N. n. . [ceſſatio, Lat.] | 0 
1. A ſtop; a reſt. | 

The day was yearly obſerved for a feſtival, by ceſſation from la- 

bour, and by reforti to church. Hayward. 

True piety, without _ toſt 

By theories, the practiek part is loſt, Denbam. 


2. Vacation; ſuſpenſion. | | 
There had been a mighty confuſion of things, an interruption 
and perturbation of the ordinary courſe, and a ceſſation and ſuſpen- 
fion of the laws of nature,  Wodzward's Natural Hiftry, 

The riſing of a parliament is a kind of ceſſation 425 iticks, 

: iſon's . 
3. End of action; the ſtate of ceaſing to act. 

The ferum, which is mixed with an alkali, being poured out to 
that which is mixed with an acid, raiſeth an efferveſcence; at the 
ceſſation of which, the ſalts, of which the acid was compoſed, will 
be regenerated. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

A pauſe of hoſtility, without peace. 

” When the ſuccours of the poor proteſtants in Ireland were di- 
verted, I was intreated to get them ſome reſpite, by a ceſſation. 
King Charles 


CESSA'VIT, n. . [Latin] 

A writ that lies upon this general ground, that the perſon, againſt 
whom it is brought, hath, for two years, omitted to perform ſuch 
ſervice, or pay ſuch rent, as he is obliged by his tenure; and hath 
not, upon his land or tenement, ſufficient goods or chattels to be 
diſtralned. Covell, 


Ces81B1'LITY. . / [from cedo, ceſſum, Latin.) The 
quality of receding, or giving way, without reſiſt- 


ance, | 
If the ſubje& ſtrucken be of a proportionate ceſſibility, it ſeems 
to dull and deaden the ſtroke ; whereas, if the Aae Ae be 
hard, the ſtroke ſeems to loſe no force, but to work a greater effect. 
Digby on the Soul, 


Cx'ss1BLE, adj. [from cedo, ceſſum, Lat.] Eaſy to give 


way. 
10 the parts of the ſtruelten body be fo eaſily cęſible, as without 
difficulty the ſtroke can divide them, then it enters into ſuch a 
body, till it has ſpent its force, Digby on the Soul, 
Cex's310N. 1. / [ceſfon, Fr. ceſfo, Lat.] | 
1. Retreat; the act of giving way. 6 
' Sound is not produced without ſome reſiſtance, either in the air 
or the body percuſſed ; for if there be a mere yielding, or 1 it 
produceth no ſound. Bacon's Natural iſtory. 
2. Reſignation ; the act of yielding up or quitting to 
another. | 

A parity in their council would make and ſecure the beſt peace 
they can with France, by a ceſſien of Flanders to that crown, in ex- 
change for other provinces. Temple. 
Cx'ss1o AR. adj, e ceſfon.] As, a ceſſonary bank- 
rupt, one who has delivered up all his effects. Martin. 
Cx"s8MENT. n. / [from ct.] An aſſeſiment or tax. 


Dis. 
Cx'ss0R. . / [from c/o, Lat.] 

In law, he that ceaſeth or negleReth ſo long to perform a duty 
belonging-to him, as that by his ceſs, or ceſſing, he incurreth the 
danger of law, and hath, or may have, the writ ceſfavit brought 
againſt him. Where it is ſaid the tenant teſſeth, ſuch phraſe js 
to be underſtood as if it were ſaid, the, tenant ceſſeth to do that 
which he ought, or is bound, to do by his land or tenement. 


CE'STUS. . /. [Latin.] The girdle of Venus, 


Venus, without any ornament but her own beauties, not 6 
much as her own , fs 


— 


8 


„ Who ſeeks the 


beat Cutts's ſaddle, put a few flocks in the 


* auler pain, 


CHA | 
CeTa'crovs. adj. [from crte, whales, Lat.] Of the 
whale .kind, 


Such fiſhes as have lungs or reſpiration are not without the wez- 
von, as Whales and cetaceows animals. Brown's Vulgar E . 
He hath created variety of theſe cetaceous fiſhes, which con 
chiefly in the northern ſeas, whoſe whole body being encompaſſed 
round with a copious fat or blubber, it is enabled to abide the great» 
eſt cold of the ſea-water, Ray on the Creations 
C rFauT. A note in the ſcale of mufick. 1 
Gamut I am, the d of all accord, 
A re, to plead Hortenfio's paſſion; _ | 
B ml Blas, take him for thy lord, 
| C faut, that loves with all affection. r | 
CH has, in words purely Engliſh, or fully naturalized, 
the ſound of % a peculiar pronunciation, which it 
is hard to deſcribe in words. In ſome words derived 
from the French, it has the ſound of , as chaiſe; ' 
and, in ſome derived from the Greek, the of 
4, as cholerich, 
Cnacs.' See Cyasr, 


Crap. 2. % A ſort of fiſh, 


% « 


| 


Of round fiſh there are brit, ſprat, whiting, chad, eels, congar, 
millet. Cares Survey of Cornwall, 


To CHAFE. v. 8, [echauffer, Fr.] 
1, To warm with rubbing. | 

They laid him * ſome of their garments, and fell to rub and 

_ him, till they brought him to recover both breath, the ſervant, 

warmth, the companion of living. 8 Sidney. 

At laſt, recovering heart, he does begin 


To rub her temples, and to chafe her ſkin. Fairy Queen. 
Soft, and more ſoft, at ev'ry touch it grew; 

Like pliant wax, when chafing hands reduce of Boks 

The former maſs to form, and frame to uſe, Dryden, 


2, To heat by rage or hurry. 


Have I not the ſea, puff d up with winds, 

Rage like an angry boar chafed with tweat?. Shakeſpeare 

3- To perfume.. | 8 
Lilies more white than ſnow 

New fall'n from heav'n, with violets mix'd, 


did grow} 
Whoſe (cent ſo cbaf d the neighbour air, that you 


Would ſurely ſwear Arabiak ſpices grew. Sucklings 
4. To make angry; to inflame paſſion, | 
Her interceſſion. chaf d him ſo, 3 
When ſhe for thy repeal was ſuppliant, n 
That to cloſe priſon he commanded her. Shakeſpeare. 


An offer of pardon more chaſed the rage of thoſe, who were re- 
ſolved to live or die together: Sir Jobn Hayward. 
For all that he was inwardly chafed with the heat of youth and 
indignation, againſt his own people as well as the Rhodlans, he 
moderated himfelf betwixt his own rage, and the offence of his 
ſoldiers. Xnolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 


* This _w___ the boar; his noſtrils flames expire, : 
And his red eyeballs roll with living fire. Dryden. 
To CnArk. V, 2. 11 N 4 5 f * > 
y 1. To rage; to fret; to fume ; to rave; to boil. 


herewith he gan full _ to roar, | 
And cbaf d at that indignity right ſore. Spenſer's Hub. Tale. 
He will not rejoice ſo much at the abuſe of Falſtaff, as he will 
cbafe at the doQor's marrying my daughter, Shakeſpearee 
Be lion mettled, proud, and take no care 
Who chafer who frets, or where conſpirers are. Shakeſpeare. 
How did they fume, and ſtamp, and roar, and chafe, 
And ſwear —not Addiſon himſelf was ſafe. i 
2. To fret . any thing. 
nce upon a raw and guſty day, 5 
The troubled Tu chafing with his ſhores. Shakeſp. J. Cæſ. 
A Keg he murmuring ſurge, | 
That on th' unnumber'd idle pebbles chafes | 
Cannot be heard ſo high. — —&-Shakeſpeard's King Lear, 
CAT R. 3. % [from the verb.] A heat; a rage;'a 
z a paſſion; a fume; a pett; a fret; a ſtorm. 
. When Sir Thomas More was ſpeaker of the parliament, with 


Pope, 


his wiſdom and uence he ſo croſſed a 22 of cardinal Wol- 
ſey's, that the cardinal, in a chafe, ſent for him to Whitehall, 
| Camden's Remains, 


Y 


At this the knight grew high in chafe 
And ftaring furiouſly on Rath 5 2 . 
He trembled. Hudibrat. 


CAT Z-wAx. u. J. An officer belonging to the lord 
chancellor, who fits the wax for the ſealing of writs. 
who | | Harris. 
Cna'rer. u. % [ceapon, Sax. lever, Dutch] An inſect; 
a ſort of yellow beetle. 3 
CA TER. »./. A forge in an iron mill, where the iron 
is wrought into complete bars, and brought to 2 0 
fection. | | Phillips. 
CHAFF. 3. . [ceap, Sax. af, Dutch.] en 
1. The huſks of corn that are ſeparated by threſhing 
| and winnowing, | 
We ſhall be winnow'd with ſo rough a wind 
That ev'n our corn ſhall ſeem as light as chaff, | 
And good from bad find no partition. _ Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Pleaſure with inſtruction ſhould be join'd ; : 
So take the corn, and leave the chaff behind. Dryden. 
He ſet before him a ſack of wheat, as it had been juſt threſhed 
out of the ſheaf; he then bid him pick out the chaff from among 
the corn, and lay it aſide by itſelf. pectator. 
2. It is uſed for any thing worthleſs. 
To CHA'FFER. v. . * Germ. to buy.] Ta 
treat about a bargain ; to haggle ; to bargain. 
Nor rode himſelf to Paul's, the publick fair, : 
To chafer for preferments with his gold, ; 
Where biſhopricks and finecures are fold, Dryden's Fables. 
The chaffering with diſſenters, and dodging about this or t' other 
ceremony, Þ but like opening a few wickets, and leaving * 
A-Jjar. — 
iin diſputes with chairmen, when your maſter ſends you to chaf- 
fer with them, take pity, and tell your maſter that they will not 
take a farthing leſs. Swifts 
To CHa'FFER, v. a. [The active ſenſe is obſolete.] 
1. To buy, 
He chaffer'd chairs in which churchmen were let, 
And breach of laws to privy farm did let. 
2. To exchange. 
Approaching nigh, he. never ſtaid to greet, 
Ne cbaſſer words, proud courage to provoke. Fairy Queens 
CHA'FPERER, mg [from chaſfer.] A buyer; bar- 
gainer ; purchaſer. | 
CA TER. . , [from ęſchauſfer, Fr. to heat.] A 
veſſel for heating water. id. 
CA TERY. . . [from char.] Traffick ; the prac- 
tice of buying and ſelling. 
The third is, merchandize and chaffery z that is, buying and 
ſelling a Spenſer's State f Ire/and. 
Cua'rrinch, . /; [from chaff and finch.] A bird fo 


called, becauſe it delights in chaff, and is by fome 
much admired for its ſong. Phillips World of Word:. 


ſmall birds, are injurious to lame fruits. 
N 222 — . 22 * a — Huſbandry. 
P p CHAFFLESS. 


n — —————— NID 


CHA 
CNY. adj, [from <haff.] Without chaff, | 


& love 1 bear him, 
Made me to fan you thus 4 but the gods made you, 


Unlike all others, chaſes. Shahgſpeare's Cymbiline. 

C Hub. u. % [graphalium, Lat.] An herb, the 
ſame with cd weed 3 which fee. 5 
CN v. adj, [from ch.] Like chaff; full of ehaff; 
light. | 
Tithe raw be light and %, and held at a reaſonable Aſtance, 

they will not riſe unto the middle, Brown's Vulgar Eren. 
The moſt light and ch opinion, If at a great remove from the 
preſent age, contract u veneration. Glanville 


Cua'rincnien. . / [from chaſe and dip.) A veſſel 
to make any thing in z a portable grate for 
coals, | | 
Make proof of the Incorperation of ſilver and tin in equal quan- 
Ades, whether it will endure ed wet R belongeth to 
. WEN 

ITY Ly He IN 5 1 Phyſical Remains. 
Cnacki'n, u. . [chagrine, Fr.] Ill humour; vexa- 
tion ; fretfulueſs j peeviſhneſs, It is pronounced ha- 


geen. i 
Hear me, and touch Belinda with chagrin; 

That * act gives half the world the ipleen. Pope, 
I grieve with the old, for ſo many additional nconvenlencles and 
ehagrins, more than their ſmall remain of life ſeemed deſtined to 
undergo, Pope's Leiters. 
7. Cu. v. 4. [chagriner, Fr.] To vex; to put 

out of temper z to teaze z to make uncaſy. 


CHAIN. . /. ns, Fr.] 38 

1. A ſeries of links ſaſtened one within another. 
And Pharaoh took oft his ring, and put it upon Joſeph's hand, 
and put a gold c about his neck, Cineft Ali. 42. 
2. A bond; a manacle; a fetterz ſomething with which 

priſoners are bound, | 
Still In conſtraint your ſuff ring ſex remains, 

Or bound in formal, or in real chains. 


4. A line of links with which land is meaſured, 

A ſurveyor may as ſoon, with his chain, meaſure out infinite 
ſpace, as a philoſopher, by the quickeſt fight of mind, reach itz 
or, by thinking, comprehend it. Locke, 

4. A feries linked together, as of cauſes or thoughts ; 
a ſucceſſion ; a ſubordination, 

Thoſe ſo miſtake the Christian religion, as to think it i» only a 
ala of fatal decrevs, to deny all liberty of man's choice toward 
good or evil, Hammond, 

As there Is pleaſure in the right exerciſe of wr faculty, ſo oſpe- 
glally In that of right reaſoning 3 which is (till the greater, by how 
day; the conſequences are more clear, and the chains of them more 
longs Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 

Yo Cuatn, v. 4. [from the noun, } 
1. 10 faſten or bind with a chain, 

They repeal daily a wholeſome att eſtablithed againſt the rich, 

and provide more plercing ſtatutes daily to chain up and reſtrain the 
Sor Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus, 


Pope, 


The mariners he chained In his own galleys for Nlavess Ales. 
Or mareh'd Nc, behind the hoſtile car, 
The vittor's paſtime, and the (port of war! Prior, 
They, with Joint force bpprettion ebaining, ſet | 
Imperial juſtice at the helm. Tbonſon, 
2. To enſlave : to keep in ſlavery. 
The monarch was ador'd, the people ebaln'de 


Prior, 
This world, tis truce, | 
Was made for Caeſar, but for "Titus too 1 

And which more bleſt ? who chain'd his country, ſay, 
Ur he whole virtue figh'd to lole a day ? Pac. 
3. To keep by a chain, | 
he admiral feeling the mouth of the haven chained, and the caftles 
full of ordnance, and ftrongly manned; durſt not attempt to enter, 
: | Knolln's Hiftory of the Turks. 
4+ Jo unite, | 
O Warwlck, 1 do bend my knee with thine, | 
And in this vow do c my foul with thine, * Shateſpeare, 


Cna'tnpuMy, / [from chain and pump,] A * 
uſed in large Engliſh veſſels, which is ; le, ſo tha 
one riſes a the other falls, It yields a great quan-“ 
tity of water, works eaſily, and is eaſily mended | 
but takes up a great deal of room, and makes a ai 

recable noiſe, | Chambers, 
t is not long fince the Rriking of the topmaſt, a wonderful 
grvat eaſe to great (hips, both at ſea and in harbour, hath been de 
viſed z together with the cbalnpump, which takes up twice as much 
water at the ordinary did and we have lately added the bonne 
and the drabble, Rateigh's Kfjays. 

Cnvinanor. n, / [from chain and et.] Two bul- 
lets or half bullets, faſtened together by a chain, 
which, when they fly open, cut away whatever is be- 
tore them. 

ly fea tights, oftentimes, a buttock, the brawn of the thigh, 
and the calt of the leg, ate torn off by the (bainſhit, ant (plinters. | 


15 Wilman's Surgery 
Cna'inwonk, „ % [from chain and work, ] Work 
with open (paces like the links of a chain. | 
Note of chequetwetk, and wreaths of ce for the chapl. 
ters which were vpan the tops of the pillars. 1 Kingt, 
CUAIR, „% (chair, Fr.] 
1. X moveable (cat. 
Whether thou chooſe» Cervantes? ſerlous airy | 
Or laygh and Make in Rabelais“ eafy chair, 
Vi praity the ur, of magnify mankind, | 
Ur thy griev'd country's copper Chains unbind, Po 
Vi a en by defined a (rat for a fingle perfon, with a back 
bagging de bt, then @ tool is @ feat for a linglo perſon, without u 
back, 3 un' Logich 
1. A (eat of juſtice, or of authority, | 
Ho wakes tor England, here to claim the crown, 
lx the e empty } bs the word unfway'd ? 
Is the king dead“ Shateſpeare's Richard Ul. 
It how be that princely eagle's bird, 
how thy detent by giving 'gainſt the fun; 
} oe dee and Wikedom, throne and kingdom, (ay z 


Fiber that 's thine, of eie (om vert not his, ſpear, 
The honour'd gods ; _ 
8 be in 8 and the (deut of Juſtice 
" with warthy men. dbadeſpeure's Coridlanus. 
Hee grace fat down to reft awhile, — 
„ eh ee ate. Shad + Hewy VIII. 
The committee of the Conmons appointed Mr. Pym to take the 
LES) Clarendon. 
ts this high temple, on a cher of Rate, 
The eat of audience, ord Latinus fate. Dryden't . 
A vehicle born by men; a ſedan. 
Think What an equipage thou haſt bn alrs 
Ant view with een two pages and a (hate, Page. 


Cui'taman n / [from chair and man] 
1, The prefident of an aflembly. 


In aſleenblles generally one perſon iy choſen chairmen or mole. 
nay bs weop th ie Inn by hr fake Warr. 


2 


CHA 


2. One whoſe trads it is to carry a chair. 
| One elbows him, one juſtles in the ſhole ; 
A rafter breaks his head, or chairman 's pole. 
Troy chairmen bore the wooden ſeed, 
Pregnant with Greeks, impatient to be freed j 
Thoſe bully Greeks, who, as the moderns do, 
Inſtead of paying rhairmen, run them through. 


drawn by one horle, 


graver in braſs, 


two thouſand pounds, 


1. A cup} a bowl. 
hen in your motion you are hot, 


A cbalice for the nonce. 


unlawlul ornaments of cups or chalices. 


Having a cell or cup : 
flower, but now obſolete. 
Hark, hark ! the lark at heav'n's gate ſings, 
And Phebus zins ariſe, | 
His ſteeds to water at theſe ſprings, 
On chalic'd flowers that lies. 


and is celebrated for curing the heartburn, 


beaten in ſunder, 


cauſe it eaſily diſſolves with rain and froſt, 
With chalk I firſt deſcribe a circle here, 
Where theſe ethereal ſpirits muſt appear. 

To CHALK, . a, on the noun, ] 
1. To rub with chalk. 

The beaſtly rabble then came down 
From all the garrets in the town, 
And ſtalls and ſhopboards in vaſt ſwarms, 
Witly new cha/k'd bills and ruſty arms, 
2, To manure with chalk, 


little benefit from a ſecond challing. . 

3. To mark or trace out as with chalk. 
Being not propt by anceſtry, whoſe grace 

Chalks lucceſlours their way. 


ſures of behaviour to his fellow-creatures, 
others, to amend my errours in a like deſign. 


very punctually. 
that digs chalk, 


them. 
CHALK-PIT. 


CHAa'tKkyY. adj, [from chalk.] 
1. Conſiſting of chalk ; white with chalk. 
As far as I could ken the chalky clifts, 
When from thy ſhore the tempeſt beat us back, 
I food upon the hatches in the ſtorm, 
That bellowing beats on Dover's cba/ly cliff, 
2. Impregnated with chalk, 


To CHALLENGE. v. a. [chalenger, Fr.] 


bat. 


And, nephew, challeng'd you to ſingle fight, 
2. To call to a conteſt, 


And leaves the Scythian arrow far behind. 


fatherhood, either intelligible or pollible. 
3. 'To accuſt, 


ſuch fact. 


Whom I may rather challenge tor unkindneſs. 


ce the noun. 


turned, to we jt 
are cbal/enged oft, or make detault, 
5, To claim as due, 


tation is by the beſt things worthily changed. 


That we our largeſt bounty may extend 
Where nature doth with merit cen 

And to much duty as my mother ſhew'd 
To you, preferring you before her father z 
So much I ha/lenge, that I may protels 
Due to the Moor, my lord. 


D eballerg: pity of them. 

So when a tyger fucks the bullock's blood, 
A tami\'4 lion, ifluing from the wood, 
Roars loudly fierce, and eba/lexges the food, 
Halt thou yet drawn o'er young Juba ? 


And challenge better terms. 


I will now chat, 
rules an to the principles of dlazonry. 
CHALLENGE, 5. /; [from the verb.] 
1. A ſummons to combat. 
never in my life 
Did hear a challenge urg d mare modeſtly, 
1. A demand of fomething as due, : 
Taking tor his younglings cark 
Left greedy evet to them lakes 4 of 


| 


tre 1 
Duty with gket id their ſhouldert * 2 


And, that he calls for drink, I'M have ar'd him | 
"alice fo 28 Shakeſpeare. 


2. It is generally uſed for a cup uſed in acts of worſhip. 


All the church at that time did not think emblematical figures 


The prince of Wales ſtept forth before the king, — 
Shakeſpeare, 


Peacham 


Dryden. 


Swift. 


Cnass, . / [chaiſe, Fr.] A carriage of -pleaſure 


ad of the chariot he might have ſald the cþajſe of govern- 
ary fot a chaiſe is driven by the perſon that fits in it. | | 
CHartco'GrarneR . J [xanmoygdQ@-, of x, 
braſb, and yeaQus to write or engrave.] An en- 


Addi oN. 


CHatooGRAPAY. . %. Lx ¹!! Engraving 


i b ſ * 
er x. Jn./. A dry Engliſh meafure of coals, 
Cua'I bon. C conſiſting of thirty-ſix buſhels heaped 
Cudupb RON. Jup, according to the ſealed buſhel kept 


at Guildhall, London. The cha/dron ſhould weigh 
Chambers. 


Cua'tics, . / [calic, Sax, calice, Fr. calix, Lat.] 


Stilling fleet. 


Cute b. adj. [from calix, Lat, the cup of a flower. ] 
applied by Shakz/prare to a 


* 


Shak 


t eſpeare. 
CHALK. . / {cealc, cealcyran, Sax. calel, Welk) 

Chalk is a white foflile, uſually reckoned a ſtone, but by ſome 

ranked among the bole. It is uſed in medicine as an abſorbent, 


Chambers. 


He maketh all the tones of the altar as cha/k ones, that are 


Jaiab. 


Chalk is of two ſorts 3 the hard, dry, Rrong chalk, which is beſt 
for lime z and a ſoft, unctuous chalk, which is belt for lands, be- 


Mortimer, 


Dryden, 


— — — 


Hudibras, 


Land that is chalked, if it is not well dunged, will receive but 


Mortimer, 


Shakeſpeare, 


. 


Chalky water towards the top of earth is too fretting. 


Thus form'd for ſpeed, he challenges the wind, 
I challenge any man to make any pretence to power by _ of 


His own mind cha/ked out to him the juſt proportions and meas 


South, 


With theſe helps I might at leaſt have challed out a way for 


d ny 


The time falls within the compats here chalked out by nature, / 
Woodward's Natural Hiſtory. 
CHALK-CUTTER, . /; [from chalk and cut.) A man 


Shells, by the ſeamen called chalk eggs, are dug up OR 
in the cba/k-pits, where the cha/k-eutters drive a great trade wit 


vard, 


„. % [from chalk and pit.) A pit in 
which chalk is dug. See CHALK-CUTTER, 


oWwes 


Bacon, 


1. To call another to anſwer for an offence by com- 


Dryden, 


oc ke. 


My of them be ſuch loſels and ſcatterlings, as that they can 
not eaſily by any ſheriff be gotten, when they are challenged for ws 
Spenſer on Ireland, 

Were the grac'd perſon of our Banquo preſent, 


Shakeſpeare, 


That divine order, whereby the pre.eminence of chiefeſt accept 


Which of you, hall we ſay, doth love us moſt ? 


4. G law.] To object to the impartiality of any one. 


Though only - are (worn, yet twenty-four are to be re. 
the defects or want of appearance of thoſe that 


| Hals 


Il cooler 


S boteſprarg 


Shateſpeare. 
Had you not been their father, theſe white flakes | 


S ta h eſp care, 


That fi would recommend thee more to Ceſar, 


Dryden. 


Addiſen, 


6. To call any one to the performance of conditions, 
you of your promiſe, to give me certain 
on Drawing. 


ares: 


þ 


3. [In law.] 


There muſt be no challenge of ſuperiority, or diſcounten ane 
of freedom, Ss | Rn) Oil of Fringe 
An exception taken eitaer againſt per. 
ſons or things; perſons, as in aſlize to the jurouts, & 

any one or more of: them, by the priſoner at the bar 
Challenge made to the jurours, is either made to th, 
array, or to the polls: challenge made to the array, u 
when the whole number is excepted againſt, ag par. 
tially empannelled ; challenge to or by the poll, is whey 
ſome one or more are excepted againſt, as not indife, 
rent: challenge to the jurours is divided into chall;, , 
rincipal, and challenge for cauſe : challenge Principal 
—— whieh the law allows without cauſe alleged 
or farther examination; as a priſoner at the bar, 2. 
raigned upon felony; may peremptorily challen 
the number of twenty, one after another, of the ju 
empannelled upon him, alleging no cauſe. Como 
You are mine enemy, I make my challenge, ; 
You ſhall not be my judges 5 ' Shakeſpean, 
Cu LIAN GER. 2 /. [from challenge. 
1. One that defies or ſummons another to combat. 
Young man, have you challenged Charles the wreſtler )- 
No, fair princefs ; he is the general challenger. Sbale em 
| Death was denounc'd 3 
He took the ſummons, void of fear, 
And unconcernedly caſt his eyes around, 
As if to find and dare the grieſly cha/lepgers 
2. One that claims ſuperlority, | 
Whoſe worth 
Stood challenge? on mount of all the ages 
For her perfections. Shale, 
3. A claimant ; one that requires ſomething 3; 


Dry4a, 


right. 
Tarek challengers there are of trial, by fome publick diſputaty, 
; Hato, 
CHaLY"BEATE. adj, [from chalybs, Lat. ſteel.) In. 
pregnated with iron or ſteel ; having the qualities 9 
keel, 1 
The diet ought to ſtrengthen the ſolids, allowing ſpices a 
wine, and the uſe of cbalybeate waters. Arbuthnot on Dig 
CHAMA DE. u. /. er , The beat of the din 
which declares a ſurrender. 
Several French battalions made a ſhew of reſiſtance ; but, in 
our preparing to fill up a little foſſe, in order to attack them, tix 
| beat the chamade, and ſent us charte blanche. Audi 
CH AMBER. 2. /. [chambre, Fr. camera, Lat. fand 
Welſh.] | 


1. An apartment in a houſe; generally uſed far thi 
appropriated to lodging. 
Bid them come forth, and hear me, 
Or at their chamber door I'll beat the drum, 
Till it cry ſleep to death. Shaken, 
When we have mark'd with blood thoſe ſleepy two, 
Of his own chamber. Shakeſper, 
A natural cave in a rock may have ſomething not much ul 
to parlours or chambers. | Beni) 
2. Any retired room. 
The dark caves of death, and chambers of the grave, Pri 


3. Any cavity or hollow. | 
Petit has, from an examination of the figute of the eye, agu 
againſt the poſſibility of a film's exiſtence in the poſteriour chan 


* 
4. A court of juſtice. | J 
In the Imperial chamber this vulgar anſwer is not admitted, ch 
I do not believe it, as the matter is propounded and alleged, 
| Avyliffe's Pareqa, 
5. The lower part of a gun where the charge i 
lodged. | 
6. A ipecies of great gun, 


Names given them, as cannons, demi-cannons, ebam ern v 
quebuſe, muſket, &c. Camden's Renan 


7. The cavity where the powder is lodged in a mint. 
To CHAMBER, v. a. [ftom the — 
1. To be wanton ; to intrigue. 


Let us walk honeſtly as in the day, not in rioting and drunken 
neſs, not in any ty ag wantonneſs, Ronat, 


2, To reſide as in the chamber. | | 
The beſt blood chamber'd in his boſom, S bali han 
CAMIEAIR. 2. / [from chamber.} A man of 
trigue. . 
have not thoſe ſoft parts of converſation, 
That cbamberers have. Shale 

Cna'MBERFELLOW. 2. / [from chamber and ela 
One that lies in the ſame chamber. 5 

It is my fortune to have a chamberfellow, with whom 1 if 
very well in many ſentiments, Sheclan 

CHAMBERLAIN, 2. / [from chamber.] 

1. Lord great chamberlain of England is the fixth0 
ficer of the crown ; a conſiderable part of his fi 
tion is at a cotonation z to him belongs the provi 
of every thing in the houſe of lords; he dilpoſcs 
the ſword of ſtate ; under him are the gentlem 
uſher of the black rod, yeomen uſhers, and do 
keepers. To this office the duke of Ancaſter mit 
an hereditary claim. Chant 

2. Lord chamberlain of the houſehold has the overi® 
of all officers belonging to the king's chambers © 
cept the precin& of the bedchamber.. Chand 

Humbly complaining to her deity, p 
Got my lord chamberlain his liberty. Shat oh 
He was made lord ſteward, that the ſtaff of chamber/ain mit! 
put into the hands of his brother, Clarint 
: A patriot is a fool in eve 
Whom all lord Wee ee ſtage. 71 
3. A ſervant who has the care of the chambers. 
'Think'ſ thou 

That the bleak air, thy boiſterous chamberlain, 
Will put thy ſhirt on warm ? 3 
When Duncan is alleep, his two chamber/ains 

We will with wine and waſſel convince. 
He ſerv'd at firſt /Emilia's chamberlain. 


4. A receiver of rents and revenues; 
of the exchequer, of Cheſter, of the city of 


Shak] 


Shale) "= 
Dryden's fa 

as, cham 
Londos 
Chant! 


Cua'untri aint. . J [from amberlain.) ; 
office of a chamberlain. 4 
Cua'mBtRxMAID, 1. / (from chamber and w 1; 
maid whoſe buſineſs is to dreſs a lady, and wal 
her chamber, | 

Men will not hiſs, 9 

The chambermeid was named Ciſt, Bo /* 
Some coarſe country wench, almoſt decay'd, 7 
Trudges to town, and firſt turns chambermaud- 2 
© When he doubted whether a word were intelligible & 3 


| ved to conſult one of hls lady's chambern#iet, 


C H A 


the 
heſe nurſes ever preſume to entertain * 
on follie practiſed by chambermaids among us, 


[ from camelot, See Cans 


girls with the com- 
they are publickly 
whipped. Swift. 
Jo CHa'MBLET+ v. 4. LOT. ] 
2 tO varieg * 4. 
2 the veins more varied and chambleted A as 25 where- 
of wainſcot is made. ' Bacon t Natura 


: of a.horſe. The joint or bending of the 
= ache Rade, leg. Farrier's Dick. 
CHAME LEON» ts /+ [xapdiner] 


8 four feet, and on each foot three claws, Its 

7 1 2 . ee as well as with its feet, it faſtens itſelf | 
_——_ Ds of trees. Its tail is flat, its noſe long, in an, 
obtuſe oint; its back is ſharp, its kin plaited, and Jagged like 
a ſaw — the neck to the laſt joint of the tall, and upon its 
5 a it has ſomething like a comb; like a fiſh, it has no neck. 
Nog e have aſlerted, that it lives only upon air; but it has been 
bſerved to feed on flies, catched with its — which is about 
wor inches long, and three thick ; made of wh te fleſh, round, but 
flat at the end or hollow and open, reſembling an- elephant's| 
trunk. It alfo ſhrinks, and grows longer. This animal is ſaid 
to aſſume the colour of thoſe things to which it is applied; but 
our modern obſervers aſſure us, that its natural colour, when at 


CHA 


CHAMPION. 2. / [champion, Fr, campio, low Lat.] 

1. A man who undertakes a cauſe in ſingle combat. 
In many armies, the matter ſhould be tried by duel between two 
ions. | | | Bacon. | 
For hot, cold, moiſt, and dry, four rbampions fierce, 
Strive here for maſt'ry, and to battle bring | 
Their embryon atoms. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 

O light of Trojans, and ſupport of Troy, | | 


Y-4 


c 


Thy father's champion, and thy country's Joy! Dryden. 
At length the erde . Let FIG i 4 
The two bold champions of each country's right. Dryden. | 


2. A hero; a ſtout warriour; one bold in conteſt. | 
A Router champion never handled ſword, Shakeſpeare. | 
This makes you incapable of conviction; and they applaud them- 
ſelves as zealous champions for truth, when indeed they are con- 
tending for errour, . Locle. 
3. In law. * 


| 
In our common 


law, champion is taken no leſs for him that tri- 


eth the combat in his own caſe, than for him that fighteth in the 


caſe of another. | Covell, 
To CHAMPION. v. a. [from the noun.) To chal- 
lenge to the combat. Wa 
The ſeed of Banquo, kings! 


and | ſhade, is a bluiſh grey; though ſome are yellow, 
_ e 5 but both of a ſmaller kind. When it is expoſed 
to the ſun, the grey changes into a'darker Log inclining to a dun 
and its parts, Which have leaſt of the. light upon them, ar 
nto ſpots of different colours. The grain of its kin, 
when the light doth not ſhine upon it, is like cloth mixed with! 
many colours. Sometimes, when it is handled, it ſeems ſpeckled! 
with dark ſpots, inclining to green. If it be put upon a blac 
hat, it appears to be of a violet colour; and ſometimes, if it b 
wrapped up in linen, it is white z but it changes colour 2 in 
ſome parts of the body. met. 


colour; al 
changed 1 


A chameleon is a creature about the bigneſs of an ordinary lizard ;/| 


is head unproportienably big, and his .eyes great; he movet 
bis wk e of his neck, which is inflexible, as 
hog doth; his back crooked, his ſkin ſpotted with little tumours 
lets eminent nearer the belly; his tail ſlender and long; on ee 
foot he hath five fingers, three on the outſide, and two on the 
inſide ; his tongue of a marvellous length in reſpect of his body: 
and hollow at the end, which he will launch out to prey upon 
flies ; of colour green, and 4 a 111 tyre gern whiter 
belly ; yer ſpotted W ue, white, and red. | 
towards the belly 3 yet ſpotted With Barer: Natural Hiſtory 
1 can add colours ey'n to the chameleon ; | 
Change ſhapes with Proteus, for advantage. Shakeſpeare 
One part devours the _— * _ ſo 2 as 4 
that popular air, which the c cons gaſp after. 
Pros NY mY 5 Decay of Piety, 
The thin chameleon, fed with air, receives | ' 
The colour of the thing to which he cleaves. 
As the cbamelcon, which is known - 
To have no colours of his own, 
But borrows from his neighbour's hae | = 
His white or black, his green or blue. Prior, 
% CHaMFER, v. a. [chambrer, Fr.] To channel; to 


make furrows or gutters upon a column. | 
Cu urkR. 7 ./ [from To chamfer.) A ſmall fur- 
CHa"MyRET. J row or gutter on a column. : 
CHa'MLET. 2. /; [See CAMELOT.] Stuff made ori- 
ginally of camel's hair. ; | 
To make a cbamlet, draw five lines, waved overthwart, if your 
diapering conſiſt of a double line. Peacham on Drawing, 
CuaMors. u. 8 ( chamois, Fr.] An animal of the 
goat kind, whoſe ſkin is made into ſoft leather, call- 
ed among us ſammy, [ 
Theſe are the beaſts which you ſhall eat; the ox, the ſheep, and 
wild ox, and the chamois. 5 Deuteronomy, 
CHA"MOMILE.”./. [yauupzar] An odoriferous plant. 
| Cool violets, and orpine growing ſtill, 
Embathed balm, and cheerful galingale, 
Freſh coſtmary, and breathful chamomile, | 
Dull poppy, and drink qulck'ning ſetuale. Spenſer, 
For though the chamomile, the more it is trodden on the faitex 
it grows; yet youth, the more it is waſted, the ſooner it wears. 
| 3 Shakeſpeare, 
Floyer on the Humours, 


Dryden, 


Poſſet drink with chammile flowers, 
0 CHAMP, . 4. weg Fr.] | 
1. Jo bite with a frequent action of the teeth. | 
Coftee and opium are taken down, tobacco but in ſmoke, and 


betel is but e in the mouth with a little lime. Bacon, 
The fiend reply'd not, overcome with rage; | 

But, like a proud ſte:d rein'd, went haughty on, 
Champing his iron carb, Milton's Paradiſe Left, 


At hi; command 

The ſeeds capariſon'd with purple ſtand, 

And champ betwixt their teeth the foaming gold. 
2. To devour, with violent action of the teeth. 

A tobacco pipe happened to break in my mouth, and the pieces 
left ſuch a delicious roughneſs on my tongue, that 1 champed up 
the remaining part. . Spectator. 

7. 50, aur. v. u. To perform frequently the action of 

iting. f 

Muttering and champing, as chough his cud had troubled him, 

gave occation to Muſidoris to come near him. Sidney. 

They began to repent of that they had done, and irefully to 
champ upon the bit they had taken into their mouths, Hoober. 

His jaws did not anſwer equally to one another; but, by his fre- 
quent motion and champing with them, it was evident they were 

neither luxated nor fractured. | Wiſeman. 
CHAMPAIGN, n, % [campagne, Fr.] A flat open 
country, _ 

In the abuſes of the cuſtoms, meſeems, you have a fair cham- 
P4ign laid open to you, in which you may at large ſtretch out your 
diſcourſe, | Spenſer's State of Ireland. 

Of all theſe war 
With ſhadowy foreſts and with cbampaigns rich'd, 
We make thee lady. Shakeſpeare. 
Tf two bordering princes have their territory meeting on an open 
champaign, the more mighty will continually ſeek occation to ex- 
tend his limits unto the further border thereof. Raleigh. 

Sir John Norris maintained a retreat without diſarray, by the 
ſpace of ſome miles, part of the way champaigny unto the city of 
Gaunt, with leſs loſs of men than the enemy. Bacon, 

From his ſide two rivers flow'd, | 
Th' one winding, th' other ſtraight, and leſt between 
Fair champaign, with leſs rivers interven'd. Milton, 
HAMPERTORS, n, /. [from champerty. In law.] 
Such as move ſuits, or cauſe them to be moved, ei- 
ther hy their own or others procurement, and purſue, 
at their proper coſts, to have part of the land in con- 
teſt, or part of the gains, Convell, 
CHa'mornty, v. . | champart, Fr. In law.] A main- 
tenance of any man in his ſuit, while depending, up- 
on condition to have part of the thing when it is re- 
5 covered. Cowell. 
HAMPI'GNOX, . % [champignon, Fr.] A kind of 
e e . [champignon, Fr.] 


He viler friends with doubtful muſhrooms treats, 


: Dryden 


ure for you, himſelf champignons eats, en. 
It has the reſemblance of a large champignon before it is opened, 
branching out into a large reid nab | \ .  Wudward. 


Rather than ſo, come, Fate, into the liſt, 
And champion me to th' utterance, * 
CHANCE. . /. [chance, Fr. | 
1. Fortune ; the cauſe of fortuitous events, 
As th' unthought accident is guilty 5 

Of what we wildly do, ſo we role 

Ourſelves to be the ſlaves of chance, and flies 
Of every wind that blows. pay Ip: 

The only man, of all that chance could bring | 

To meet my, arms, was worth the conquering. Dryden. 
Chance is but a mere name, and really nothing in itſelf; a con- 

ception of our minds, and only a compendious way of ſpeaking, 
whereby we would expreſs, that ſuch effects as are commonly at- 
tributed to chance, were verily produced by their true and proper 
cauſes, but without their deſign to produce them. Bentley. 
2. Fortune; the act of fortune; what fortune may 
bring : applied to perſons. | | 

Thele things are commonly not obſerved, but left to take their 

chance. Bacon's Eſſays. 
3. Accident; caſual occurrence; fortuitous event. 

To ſay a thing is a chance or caſualty, as it relates to ſecond cauſes 
is not profaneneſs, but a great truth; as ſignifying no more, 
than that there are ſome events beſides the knowledge and power 
of ſecond agents. hn South 

The beauty I beheld has ſtruck me dead; | 


Shakeſpeare. 


| 
Shakeſpeare.) 


Unknowingly ſhe ſtrikes, and kills by chance z | 
Poiſon is in A eyes, and death in ev'ry glance, Dryden, 

All nature is but art, unknown to thee z | 
All chance direction, which thou canſt not ſee, 


4. Event; ſucceſs; luck: applied to things. | 
Now we'll together, and the chance of goodneſs *  ' 
Be like our warranted quarrel ! Shakeſpeare, 
5. Misfortune ;- unlucky accident, 
You were us'd | 

To ſay extremity was the trier of ſpirits, 
That common chances common men could beat; belehren 
6. Poſſibility of any occurrence. | 
A chance, but chance may lead, where I may meet. 
Some wand” ring ſpirit of heav'n, by fountain fide, _ | 
Or in thick thade retir'd, Milton's Paradiſe 
Then your ladyſhip might have a chance to eſcape this EN 
wiftz 
CHance. adj. [It is ſeldom uſed but in compoſition. ] 
ann by chance. 

Now ſhould they part, malicious tongues would ſay, 
They met like chance companions on the ways Dryden 
; I would not take the gift, 

Which, like a toy dropt from the hands of fortune, ; 
Lay for the next chance comer, Dryden, 


noun.] To happen; to 


— — 


— 


. 


To CHANCE. v. n, [from the 
fall out; to fortune. | 
Think what a chance thou chanceſt on; but think j=— — 
Thou haſt thy miſtreſs Kill, Chao 
How chance thou art not with the prince thy bfother ? Shakeſp, 
| Ay, Caſca, tell us what hath chanc'd to-day, | 
That Cæſar looks ſo ſad, Shakeſpeare, 
He chanced upon divers of the Turks victuallers, whom he eaſily 
took; . Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks, 
I choſe the ſafer ſea, and chanc'd to find | 
A river's mouth Impervious to the wind, 7755 Odyſſey. 
CNN HVL. adj. [chance and full.) Hazardous, 
Out of uſe, ; 
Myſelf would offer you t accompany 1 
In this\advent'rous cbanceful jeopardy. - Spenſer, 
CHANCE=MEDLEY, #./. {om chance and medley.) In 
law. 1 
The caſual ſlauzhter of a man, not altogether without the fault 
of the layer, when ignorance or negligence is joined with the 
chance; as if a man lop trees by an highway-ſide, by which many 
uſually travel, and caſt down a bnugh, not giving warning to take 
heed thereof, by which bough one paſting by is lain: in this caſe 
he offends, becauſe he gave no warning, that the party might have 
taken heed to himſelf. — Covell, 
If ſuch an one ſhould have the ill hap, at any time, to ſtrike a 
man dead with {a ſmart ſaying, it ought, in all reaſon and con- 
ſcience, to be judged but a chance-medley. South, 
CHa"ncEABLE, adj. [from chance.] Accidental. 
The trial thereof was cut off by the chanceable coming thither of 
the king of Iberia, | Sidney. 
CHANCEL. . /. [from cancelli, Lat. lattices, with 


the church, in which the altar is placed. 
Whether it be allowable or no, that the miniſter ſhould o ſer. 
vice in the chancel. Hooker, 
The chancel of this church is vaulted with a ſingle ſtone of four 
feet in thickneſs, and an hundred and fourteen in circumference, 
Addiſon on Italy, 
CHa'ncertoR. 2. . [cancellarins, Lat. chancellier, Fr. 
from cancellare, literas wel ſcriptum lines per medium 
duct damnare ; and ſeemeth of itſelf likewiſe to be 
derived & cancellis, which ſignify all one with 
xy», a lattice ; that is, a thing made of wood or 
iron bars, laid croſſways one over another, ſo that a 
man may ſee through them in and out, It may be 
thought that judgment ſeats were compaſſed in with 
bars, to defend the judges and other officers from the 
preſs of the multitude, and yet not to hinder, any 
man's view. 1 CR 
uefitus regni tibi cancellarius Angii, 
hay ak leit mente petendus erit. 
Hic gt, qui regni leges cancellat iniguat, 
Et mandata pii principis 7 >'s facit. 
Verſes of Nigel de Wetekre to the biſhop 
of Ely, chancellor to Richard I.] 
1. The higheſt judge of the law. 
Cancellarius, at the firſt, ſignified the regiſters. or actuarles in 


Pope, | 


which the chancel was incloſed.) The eaſtern part of | 


dart operam. But this name is greatly advanced, and * 0 
other kingdoms but in this, is given to him that is the chie 


in cauſes of property; for the chancel/or hath r to moderate 
and temper the written law, and ſubjecteth himfalf only to the law 
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of — and conſcience; R 
urn out; you rogue! how like a beaſt foi llt 
Go, buckle 8 . Fg — 9 3 
' . To ſtreteh your limbs? you'll ne'er be chanctllhr. Hryd. jun: 
Ariſtides was a perſon of the ſtricteſt juſtice; and beſt acquaint- 
ed with the laws, as well as forms, of their government; ſo that he 
was, in a manner, chancellor of Athens, 3. Swifts 
2. CHANCELLOR in the Ecelefiaſtical Gourti A biſhop's 
lawyer; a man trained up in the civil and canon 
law, to direct the biſhops in matters of judgment, re- 
lating as well to criminal as to eivil affairs in the 
r Hhliſe', Parergon. 
3. CHANCELLOR of a Cathedral. A dignitary whoſe 
office it is to ſuperintend the regular exerciſe of de- 
votion. | 
4. CHANCELLOR of the Exchequer, An officer who 


Cowell, 


* 


| fits in that court, and in the exchequer chamber. He 


has power, with others, to compound for forfeitures 
on penal ſtatutes, bonds and recognizances entered 
into by the king. He has great authority in ma- 
naging the royal revenue, and in matters of firſt 
fruits. 'The court of equity . is in the exchequer 
chamber, and is held before the lord treaſurer, chan- 
cellor, and barons, as that of common law before the 
| barons only, „ein '  Convell, Chambers. 
5. CHANCELLOR of an Univerſity. The principal ma- 
Rae who at Oxford holds his office during life, 
ut at Cambridge he may be elected every three 
years, s 2 | | „ 
6. CHANCELLOR of the Order of the Garter, and other 
military orders, is an officer who ſeals the commiſ- 
ſions and mandates of the chapter and aſſembly of the 
knights, keeps the regiſter of their deliberations, a 
delivers their acts under the ſeal of the order. Chamb. 


'| CHa"ncELLORSH1P. n / The office of chancellor. 


The Sunday after More gave up his chancellorſhip of England, he 
gentleman-uſher, Madam, my lord is gone, Camden. 
CAN RT. 2. /. [from chancellor; probably chan- 
conſcience, moderating. the rigour of other courts, 
that are tied to the letter of the law ; whereof the 
lord keeper of the great ſeal. Convell.. 
The contumacy and contempt of the party muſt be ſignified in 
al, Avyliffe's Pa . 
CHA'NCRE. n. .. [chancre, Fr.] An ulcer uſuall y 
ariſing from venereal maladies. | | 
It is poſſible he was not well cured, and would have relapſed with 
Cna'ncrovs. adj, [from chancre.] Having the qua- 
lities of a chancre ; ulcerous, | | 
the cure of ſo ſmall an ulcer as a chancre; or rather a chantrons 
callus, f Wiſeman 
candles, 
CHa'nDLER. 2. % [chandelier, Fr.] An artiſan whoſe 
| them, | 
The ſack that thou haſt drunken me, would bave bought 
But whether black or lighter dyes are worn, 
The cbandler's baſket, on his ſhoulder born, 8 
CHANFRIV. n./. [old French. ] The forepart of the 
head of a horſe, which extends from under the ears, 
Toa CHANGE. v. a. [changer, Fr. cambia, Lat.] 
He that cannot look into his own eſtate, had need chooſe well 
morous, and leſs ſubtile. Bacon's Eſſays. 
2. To quit may thing for the ſake of another: with for 
1 
Perſons grown up in the belief of any religion, cannot change 
that for another, without applying their underſtanding duly to con- 
The French and we ſtill change; but here's the curſe, 
They change for better, and we change for worſe, Dryden. 
with before the perſon to whom we give, and from 
whom we take. 
thou wouldſt not, for any intereſt, change thy fortune and condi- 
tion. aylor's Rule of living boly, 


came himſelf to his wife's pew, and uſed the uſual words of his 
cellery, then ſhortened.] The court of equity and 
lord chancellor of England is the chief judge, or the 
the court of chancery, by the biſhop's letters under the ſeal epiſeo- 
a chancre. Wiſeman. 
You may think 1 am too ſtrict in giving ſo many internals in 
Cranvari'sn, #. I (chandelier, Fr] A branch for 
trade it is to make candles, or a. perſon who. ſells 
lights as good cheap at the deareſt chand/ers in Europe. leich 
With tallow ſpots thy coat, 
along the interval between the eyebrows, down to his 
1. To put one thing in the place of another. 
whom he employeth, and change them often z for new are more ti- 
before the thing taken or received. 
ſider and compare both. South. 
3. To give and take reciprocally: with the particle 
To ſecure thy content, look upon thoſe thouſands, wih whom 
4. To alter; to make other than it was, 


Thou ſhalt not ſee me bluſh, 
Nor change my countenance for this arreſt ; | 
A heart unſpotted is not eaſily daunted. ' * Shakeſpeare, 
Whatſoever is brought upon thee, take chearfully, and be patient 
when thou art changed to a low eſtate, | Feelin 


For the elements were changed in themſelves by a kind of har- 


mony z like as in a pſaltery notes change the name of the tune, and, 
yet are always ſounds, : Wiſdom 
5. To mend the, diſpoſition or mind. 
I would ſhe were in heaven, ſo ſhe could | 
Intreat ſome pow'r to change this eurriſh Jew. Shakeſpeare. 


6. To diſcount a larger piece of money into ſeveral 

ſmaller. | 
A ſhopkeeper might be able to change a guinea, or a moidore, 

when a cuſtomer comes for a crown's worth of goods. Swift. 


7. To change a horſe, or to change hand, is to turn or bear 
the horſe's head from one hand to the other, from the 
left to the right, or from the right to the left, 
Farrier's Dict. 
To CBANOE. v. u. | 
1. To undergo change 3 to ſuffer alteration : as, his 
fortune may ſoon change, though he is now ſo ſecure. 


One Julia, that his changing thought forgot, 
Would better fit his chamber, / Shakeſpeare. 


2. To change, as the moon; to begin a new monthly 
72 * — of thi 1d he would change. Shakeſ 
am weary moon; wou change. ſpearts 
CANOE. 3. /. [from the verb.] ee 
1. An alteration of the ſtate of any thing. 
Since I ſaw you laſt, 


Sbaleſpeart. 


d 1 grapharies, ſeil. qui conjeribendiz & excipiendis judicum, attis 


% 


— 
— — 


There is a change upon you. 
| 2. A 


CHA "oF CHA CHA 


it or es: 28] Infertour curate, provided for at the charge of the retor 
A facceſſion of one thing in the place of another. 3. A ſtrait or narrow ſea, between two countries: 2s » prov arge gor, or of f 
3 , the Britiſh Channel, between Britain and France ;| * phoneme tr bo bv ED W * * he 


O wond'rous changer of a fatal ſcene | 
Still — to'the faſt , — St. George's Channel, between Britain and Ireland. 40 they might ſeem a little chapel. | - | 
Nothing can cure this part of W/-breeding, but ehange * A gutter or furrow of a pillar. | Will you diſpatch us here under this tree, or ſhall we 3 dg, 
ads 46 — Grits and for at F. CHANNEL, v. & [from the noun. ] To cut any]! d on c ; | b. bak 
8 Whilethy abandon d tribes ſhall only know = thing in r SIR | Fs erecteth her church, he helps errour to rar 2 
4 os e eee A chapel will T build with large endowment, Pi 
And bid Ar eee x Of hoſtile paces, Shateſpeare. A free chapel is ſuch as is founded by the king - Ius“ 
- * hi k 4 i 3 P 
Wh ed ohne „ |, ane Archie. Cn g gung adj. [rom chaps.) | Wanting a chaps. 
: a | | with a broken hilt, an FX 
3. The time of the moon in which it begins a new Rs rn. noo quo "7 PR broken points , , , with be 
en. „ And to the vale convey their foaming tides. Blackmore. | CH Al P 1 855 WY h [from chapel.) 
a + Vs Os 0 i all id be th 
ebange, and others of the fame kind Immediately after the Hifi " To ing. grant ee ban, bur q vile and re 
0 0 - . pendent ereon. li bp, Þ 1 
nin 292 roms o der ben melee. En % e. Cart T, m/e [rom chapel, The Jurlldigiorn 
| Of all hls people ſhall revolt from him, | 2. To celebrate by ſong. bounds of a chapel. | | 
AI 41 of unacquainted cbange. $hohgſpeare. The poets chant it In the theatres, the ſhepherds In the moun- CHA'PERON. n. . [French.] A kind of hood or ea 
Our fathers did, for change, to France repair tains, , ; Brambull. worn by the knights of the garter in their habit, 
And they, for cbange, will try our Engliſh air, Dryden. r To ſing in the cathedral ſervice. . I will omit the honourable habiliments, as robes of ſtate, perl 
oCnanrt. v. 2. To ſing; to make melody with the | ment robes, chaperony, and caps of ſtate. N 


. EIn ringing.) An alteration of the order in which J 
. U for of Its l Il voice. CHA'PFALN, a [from chap and faln.] Haring d. 


Four bells admit twenty-four changer In ringing, and five bells They chant to the ſound of the viol, and invent to themſelves mouth ſhru 


one hundred and twenty. Holder's Elements of Speech, | Inſtruments of muſick. Amos, vi. 9. Acad beaver lookoly hanging b 
lay i ay be og 6640 TIO new poſtures, and ring . nges Heav'n heard his ſong, and haften'd his relief; ; The — helm. „ * Dro 
the ſame bells, , Norris. on ares rv hg his hoary hair, Cna"eiTER, 1. % [chapiteav, Fr.] The upper pan 
6. That which makes a variety ; that which may be c And wing'd h K to — aloft 1 air, "ao or capital of a pillar, 
uſed for another of the ſame kind. 4 PER HANT. 1. J. [ T3. prin, ong 3 meioay. , He overlaid wy iters — 2 * gold. Exody 
1 will now put forth a riddle unto you z If you can find It out, With chant of tuneful bird . Milton | CHAPLAIN, . / [capellanus, atin. ' 
then I ll give you thi ſhoots and tiny eborge of garments. | ou Aa, f. J. [from chant: ]. A linger 3 » fongiter. 1. Ho that performs Givine ſervice in a chapel, wy 
. . attends the king, or other perſon, for the inſtrugi 
„Small money, which may be given for larger pieces. You curious chanters of the wood, i i , uQtion 
J: — {hu _— <A ow n Tan That warble forth dame Nature's lays Wotton. of him and his family, to read prayers, and preach 
yum fxg iy bt hpi pt oe farting ,, pr e ot nd rept ng ini Tor 
the nation, five-and-twenty thouſand pounds would be ſufficient. Invtin@ divine! nor bl P ( 1 ©. — | Wiſhing me to permit | 
0 Swift, Warblin the G = — — h ene * FIR ag de la Court, my chaplain, a choice hour, 
8. Change for exchange; a place where perſons meet Pao * 1 p 7 rf w ks ent 8 ” 2 * . _ from him a matter of ſome moment. Stauber 
to traffick and tranſact mercantile affairs. = aſpen peg, 3 So the eee 1 © br 4 thy [ama ry ſaves thy life.  Sbakpen, 
he bar, tho bench, the change, the ſchools and pulplts, are full | | M9 N6 A cock, from the clearneſs and 2. One that officiates in omeſtick worſhip. | 
of quacks, jugglers, and plagiaries. L' Eftrange. oudneſs of his crow. A chief governour can never fail of ſome worthleſs illitent 
Cn 'natabis. adj, [from change.] | 1 2 weer ag heyy e with his note ſhrill, | 62 fond of a title and precedence. _ | Swiſh, 
1. Subje& to change; hckle ; inconſtant. TL F Spenſer gy ny 2 from chaplain. | 
A ready mind will admit ſteady methods and counſels; there iy Hark, harle, 1 hear 5 perſere | 1. The office or buſineſs of a chaplain, 
no meaſure to be taken of a changeable humour, L' Eftrange. The ſtraln of rutting lobe. Shateſpear 2. The poſſeſſion or revenue of a chapel, 
As 1 am a man, 1 muſt be ebangeadlez and ſometimes the graveſt Stay, the chearful chanticleer Pearer | Cna'PLESS, adj, [from chap.) Without any filet 
4 * try pe 9 oO accidents, Daaden. * F Tm you that the time is near, Ben Jonſon. about the .mouth, 
2. , | eſe verſes were mentioned by Chaucer, in the deſcripti Now cbapleſt, and | j \ 
Tho fibrous or vaſcular parts of vegetables ſeem ſcarce changeable | the ſudden Air, and panical A. when Chanticleer hs Ga yer fone, ee eee, , eee 8. 2 
In the allmentary duct. Arbuthnot on Aliments, | carried away by Reynard the fox. Camden's Remains. Shut me nightly in a charnel-houſe N 
7 7 . * 
3. Having the quality of exhibiting different appear- Within this homeſtead liv'd without a peer, With recky ſhanks and yellow chapleſs bones. Shakeſpear 
ances, | For crowing loud, the noble chanticleer. Dryden's Fables, | CHAT TLET. #. /. [chapelet, F. nl ; 
Now the taylor make thy doublet of changeable taffetaz for thy Cha'nTtRESs. . % [from chant ; A woman ſinger. | 1, A garland or wreath to be worn about the head. 
mind iy @ very opal. Shakeſpeare, Sweet bird, that ſhunn'ſt the noiſe of folly, Upon old Hyems' chin, and icy crown, 
CHa'nakAanbLuniss, . /. [from changeable.] _ * eee pb” An od'rous chaplet of ſweet ſummer's buds, ' 
1, Inconſtancy 1 fickleneſs. | Ti. aq wes phe EO | Is, as in mockery, ſets S lala 
1 Milton, | I ſtrangely long to know, 


At length he betrothed himſelf to th 
_ * _ one worthy to be liked, if Cna'nTRY. MN. 1. from chant. Whether they nobler chaplets wear, 


any worthineſs might excuſe ſo unworthy a changcablencſi. Sidn 
There le no — of mind more 3 x _— * 2. Chantry is a church or chapel endowed with lands, or other yearly Thoſe that their miſtreſs' ſcorn did bear, 
ablenefiy with which we are too juſtly — hy alt ove 2 revenue, for the maintenance of one or more prieſts, daily to ſing Qr thoſe that were us'd kindly. Suckling 
havens % Freebelder, — for the fouls of the donors, and ſuch others as —_ 3 All the quire was grac'd 
2. Suſceptibility of change. | . x . | ith chaplets green, upon their foreheads plac'd, D &n, 
If ho P long oy ger — 8 n res be ne where expretidd; , tp go Ft 5 and with this holy man, The Wadi ivy chaplet to Invade, F 7 
then have we no light to direct our Judgment concerning the change- 77 . e l _ y 3 RE 6 And folded fern, that your fair forchead ſhade, Drydn, 
ablengf or Immutablilty of them but conſidering the nature and ge un wn 6 at conſecrated roof, | hey made an humble chapler for the king. Su. 
quality of fuch laws, Heber, | CA. & ag 7 1 of your faith, Shakeſpeare, | 2. A ſtring of beads uſed in the Romiſh church for keep · 
* * . » | 


* @-.] in an a t f th | . 
1. The maſs of matter fuppoted to be in confuſion be- ders hog . IK wr 


CHa'NGLADLY, adv, Show changeable.) Inconſtantly, 
change and full,) Full off fore it was divided by the creation into its proper] is alſo uſed by the Mahometans. 


 Cna'norwul, 4%. [ 


change z inconſtant z uncertajn ; mutable z ſubjeft] claſſes and ele 
ts. 1 hi . . . 
$0 variation ; fickle. Thy amen | 3. [In archit — A little moulding carved into 
Unſound plots, and cbangeful orders, are dally deviſed for her | beauty up ny nnn en no round beads, pearls, or olives. 
good, yet you roms Nr » Sperſers | 2, Confuſion;z irregular mixture. 9] 4 [In horſemanſhip.) A couple of ſtirrup leather, 
Now calls in il ern Had 1 followed the worſt, 1 could not have brought church and mounted each of them with a ſtirrup, and joining u 
c : princes, and now turns away. Pope, ſtate to ſuch a chaos of confuſions, as ſome have done, K. Charles, top in a ſort of leather. buckde, which is called the 
WA NGKLING, . % 1 from change „ the word ariſes "Their reaſon ſleeps, but mimick fancy wakes, head of the chaplet by which they are faſtened to the 
from an odd ſuperſtitious opinion, that the fairies Supplies her parts, and wild Ideas takes ummel of a ſaddle, after th — 
ſteal away children, and hers tha | From words and things, ill ſorted, and misjoln'd z P adde, AITET THEY nave been adjuſted (0 
Y , ut others that are ugly and | z | 
P 8'Y the length and b , 
fupid in their places | A 1 yo ng. —_— and chaos of the mind, Dryden, A = doe ba: th —— the r _ h F reg s Did, 
' Iz. Any thing where the parts are undiſting iſhed. D ˙ - T8 PECCOCT 8 RERG. 
1. A cad leſs S n ed yp of 2 | We ſhall 195 nothing bat darkneſs and a chat within, what. | CHA PMAN, . . [ceapman, Sax.] A cheapner; 
guch men do changelings call, fo chang'd by falrles Moeſt. ha Pear ik _ NN it fi e | 
' * ö Where nothing 's juſt or fit, Fair Diomede, you d | 
She, es Her attendant, hath Spenſer's Fairy Ne. en. N yy -= wild heap of t. : Pope, Diſpraiſe the thins 1 * Shakeſpecrt 
A lowly boy I N — an ling; l phos faule * 7. [ rom chaos. | Reſembling chaos z IN e leen the 2 and ma 'em 2 , h, 
Ce never Na t a ce. baheſpeare, . erſtand em as molt chapmen do. en Jon 
2. An idiot; a fool; a natural. When the terraqueous globe was in a chaotich fate, and th There was a collection of certain rare manuſcripts, exquiſitely 
Changeling and fools of heav'n, and thenee ſhut out, _ particles ſubſided, then thoſe ſeveral beds were, In ul W er A* Arabick ; theſe were upon ſale to the Jeſu ts at Aurea 
W . l. deen about. 3,4. _dodilſty, repoſited in the earth, 17777 On ns 3 
err e Dutch, to.cut, This word | for a chopmen. cs tombobon dean 
+ ap TN l. * e — A 3 ap ag they A We chapmen«they betray, 
OF dckle da . Abects 1 ingui at firſt, otherwiſe than by ac- eir ſhops are dens, the buyer is their prey. Dryden, 
That — r. A 3 cident z but they have now a meaning ſomethin Cnars. n./. [from pay | 
of buriy-burly Innovation. Shaleſpeares —_— ogy referable to the ſame original ſenſe. 1. The mouth 4 a * ot prey 
a was not lo | | 0 into hiatus, or gapings. „o on the downs we ſee 
Bade tym math ny Fore) rd mor and mary She an of th ty re b e thr ck rs 
era and e t f cod 0 kruſtrate o. N 
5 a 2 liv'd, they de oss. res. f Then would e d Hades reign, Rs your hope x Foo i you cannat tell who's your rye hm 
4. Any thing changed and put in the place of another ; r dry hill, and chap the ruſſet plain, = Blackmore, 1 ä 
in ludierous ſpeech, Cuar. *. f [from ws verb.] A cleft ; an aperture ; And hays Tee — mo Dry. 
folded the wrlt up In form of the other, an opening ; a gaping ; a chink. . bs , ; 
Omen d 3 ny bo ts plac'd it —_ * & Yau _ ue th hat 4 bog —_— ſucks out of the earth, Ke Os contempt for the mouth of à man. 
barge owns deſpeares „ repaid in rains e next > Sore eis. from 
AV „ [from change.) One that is em- Wee init are flled up mn. . 8. tere ee eee 
ployed in changing or diſcounting money z money-] Caf. 4. % [This is not often uſed, except by anato- FFF 
- and your nail * d. 
38 | miſts, in the agular.] The upper or under part of ne or > 40 AG eee E 
CHANNEL. . % [eaval, Fr. canal, Lat.] a beaſt's mouth, Cooling ointment made ; 
1. The hollow bed of running waters, Froth fills his chaps, he ſends a grunting ſound, Which on their ſun-burnt cheeks and their chapt ſkins the) 
It h not & ealy, now that things ary grown Into an habit, and T 2 — he churns, and — befoams the ground. Dryden, laid, Dryden's Fatih 
hw 4 ly 2 courfe, to change the edonnel and turn their] In the Puno wg dap in the male eleton is half an * 3 than CMA“ TER. . % [chapitre, Fr. from capitulum, Lat. 
0 er way, Spec State of Ireland. 5 ; rew's Mu. | 1, A diviſion * book 
Draw them to Tyber's bank, and wee CHAPE. . 6 (obs Fr. | a . 
rr loweſt roam COD 1. The catch o 2 5 which it is held in i The firſt book we divide into three ſeQtionsz whereof the fi 
bo kits the molt exalted fhores of all $ | CR it i held in its | is theſe three edapters Burnet's Then) 
$ th injur'd fea, which from her wonted EF. ne a 4 . 20 of a ſcabbard by which it ſticks If thefe mighty men at chapter and verſe, can produce then 
Po gain dem avert, avarice did force 3 : n tho belt ; the point by which a buckle is held to | aber dd overthrow our church ceremonics,)l will undertate | 
the back fray. produce ſeripture enough to warrant them. South, 


It the new banks, negleQod once, dea 
No 1 will from her old ee Age This is Monſieur Parolles, that had the whole t of the war | ** From hence comes the proverbial phraſe, 7 the end 


Wattle, 
Mad wot the did Arata been diftocatod, fone of Wem elevated, | Ii the Knot of Nis (earf, and the praftice in the chape of his | 2/44 chapter ; throughout; to the end. 


awd others deprefied, there would have been no Cavity or channel to daggers Shakeſpeare, Money does all things ; ; it make 

Ave yocertion ts the water of the a. Wedward, | 3+ A braſs or ſilver tip or caſe, that ft th honeſt — — ans Nr an Kees Aſs 4— 
The was of mevetalne ned. ills with be endes bard » that Nirengthens the end . ws park Hawes: 

tron by N and 3 * — waihed of the ſcab of a ſword. P billip i; . of Wor * mutatis mutandis, to the end of the chapter. , L Fftrargh 

Are. neg * CHA'PEL, . / (capella, Lat. | 43. Chapter, » from capitulum, ſignifieth, in our common 

8. Any cavity drawn lon Ys. , HR” iy of two torts z either adjoining to a church, as a parcel law, as in the canon law, whence it is borrowed, At 

e, and Lon & \ Vs the lover's hell. By ame, Which men of worth bulld z or elfe ſeparate from the aſſembly of the clergy of a cathedral or collegiate 

Ani tears, that wore @ (bane where they fol) mother church, where the pariſh i wide, and is commonly called] church | Cowell, 

* —1 « baby. 3 chapel of _ becauſe it is built for the cafe of one ot more pa- The hes takes the advice and conf, es he 

thioners, that On frow the church, and is ſerved by ſome | enters on any matters of im ho _ — of lis c * 155 

| 4 The 


0 HA 


5 Ali“, Parergon. 
corr on. . 11 9 P 

tal epiſtle. , Parergon. 

4 Greer ben the plate in which aſſemblies of the 


een the canonical conſtitution does ſtrictly require. it to 
« ade in the cathedral, yet it matters not where it be made, 
Rk the choir or chapter- houſe. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
Cua'erREL: 1. J. [probably from chapiter.] The 
capitals of pillars, or pilaſters, which ſupport arches, 
commonly called impoſts. | ; 
Let the keyſtone m_ — the arch, ſo much as you | 
jaumt with the c 5. . | i 
3 [of uncertain derivation:] A fiſh found 
only in Winander meer, in Lancaſhire. | 
T, CHAR. v. 4. [See Crarcoal.] To burn wood 
a black cinder. a 
ee in charring parts into various cracks. Woodward. 
CHAR. . / [eyes work, Sax. Lye; It is derived by 
' © Skinner, either from charge, Fr. buſineſs z or canc, 
Sax. care; or leeren, Dutch, to ſweep. ] Work done 
by the day; a ſingle job or taſk, | 
A meer woman, and command N 
By ſuch poor paſſion, as the maid that milks, 
And does the meaneſt chars. : 
She, harveſt done, to char work did aſpire z 
Meat, drink, and twopence, were her daily hire. 
To CnaR. v. . [from the noun.] To work at 
houſes by the day, without being a hired ſeryant. 
Cn a'R-wOMAN. 1. / [from char and awoman.] A wo- 
man hired accidentally for odd work, or fingle days. 
Get three or four char-qwomen to attend you. conſtantly in the 
kitchen, whom you pay only with the broken meat, a few coals, 
and all the cinders. ; wift, 
CHARACTER. mn. J [chara&er, Lat. xagaurdę - 
1. A mark; a ſtamp; a repreſentation. 
In outward alſo her reſembling leſs | 
His image, who made both z and leſs expreſſing 
The character of that dominion giv'n 


Sbukeſpeare. 


D den. 
ers 


| Oer other creatures. | SO Paradiſe Loft. 
2. A letter uſed in writing or printing. 
But his neat cook er | 
He cut our roots in characters. Shakeſpeare. 


The purpoſe is perſpicuous, even as ſubſtance 

Whoſe — — little eharadfers ſum up · Shakeſpeare. | 
It were much to be wiſhed, that there were throughout the world 
but one ſort of cbaraller for _ letter, A rn i to 1 eye3 
d that exaQl j to the natural alphabet formed in the 
__ - Ws IA Heider: Elements of Speech. 

3. The hand or manner of — 
1 found the letter thrown in at the e t of my cloſet.-You 


know the character to be your brother's. x Shakeſpeare. 
1. A repreſentation of any man as to his perſonal qua- 
lities, - 
| Each drew fair cbarattera, yet none | 
Of theſe they feign'd excels thelr own. Denbams 


Homer has excelled all the heroick poets that ever wrote, in the 
multitude and variety of his charaFerzz every god that is admitted 
into his poem, acts a part which would have been ſuitable to no 
other deity. - | | Addiſon. 

5. An account of any thing as good or bad. 

This ſubterraneous paſſage is mu 


In a tragedy, or epick poem, the hero of the piece muſt be ad- 
vanced foremoſt to the view of the reader or ſpectator 3 he muſt, 
outſhine the reſt of all the charaers ; he muſt appear the prince of 


them, like the ſun in the Copernican ſyſtem, encompaſſed with the 
leſs noble planets. Dryden. 


7. Perſonal qualities; particular conſtitution of the mind. 
Nothing ſo true as what you once let fall, 

Moſt women have no charaFers at all. Pope. 

8. Adventitious qualities impreſſed by a poſt or office, 
The chief honour of the magiſtrate conſiſts in maintaining the 
dignity of his character by ſuitable actions. ury + 
To CHARACTER. v. a, [from the noun.) To in- 
' ſcribe; to engrave. It ſeems to have had the ac- 
cent formerly on the ſecond ſyllable. 


Theſe few precepts in thy memory 
See thou character. 
Shew me one ſcar character d on thy ſkin, 
O Roſalind! theſe trees ſhall be my books 


} 
Shakeſpeare. 
Siege. a 
i 


The pleaſing N ä 
The viſage quite transforms of him that drinks, 
And the inglorious likeneſs of a beaſt 
Fixes inſtead, unmoulding reaſon's mintage, 
Charatter'd in the face, 8 | | Milton. 
| CHARacTERrI'STICAL. a/. [from cbarackerixe.] 
That which conſtitutes the character, or marks the 
peculiar properties, of ny perſon or thing. ; 
There are ſeveral others that I take to have been likewiſe ſuch, 
w which yet 1 have not ventured to prefix that charaferiftick diſ- 
tinction. : | Moodeuard on Foſſuls. ' 
The ſhining quality of an epick hero, his magnanimity, his 
_ Eonſtancy, his patience, his piety, or whatever charaFeriſtical virtue 
his poet gives him, raiſes our admiration. Dryden. 
CHARACTER1'STICALNEsS, . / [from charaeriſti- 


cal.) The quality of being peculiar to a character; 
TH a — het ; 


CHARACTERI'STICK, », // That which conſtitutes] 


the character; that which diſtinguiſhes any thing or 
perſon from others. W 9 


This vaſt invention exerts itſelf in Homer, in a manner ſuperi- 


vur to that of any poet; it is the great and liar characteriſtiel 
which diſtinguiſhes him from all others, e I 24 


CHARACTERI'STICK of a Logarithm, The ſame with 
the index or exponent, 


To CHA'RACTER1ZE, . 4. [from character.] 


1. To give a character or an account of the perſonal 
qualities of any man. | | 


It is ſome commendation, that we have avoided publickly to cha- 
ratterize any perſon, without long experience. wift. 
2. To engrave, or imprint. | 
They may be called anticipations, prenotions, or ſentiments cha- 
nr ay aud engraven in the ſoul, born with it, and growing u 
with it, Sas Hale“ Origin of Mankind, 
3. To mark with a particular ſtamp 


or token. 
are faces 


not only individual, but gentilitious and na- 


are charafterized. Arbuthbnot on Air. 


CHaRACTERLESS, adj. ; 
ad £88, adj. [from character.] Without a 


When water.drops have worn the ſtones of T 
on pd oblivion Lale. og 1 
de 
To duſty — W 


Charcoal. #. /. [imagined by Skinner to be derived 


And in their barks my thoughts I'll charafter. re, ; 


And his angels he charged «with folly. Job. 
8. To challenge. | ; 
The prieſt ſhall charge her by an oath. Numbers. 
Thou canſt not, cardinal, deviſe a name 
So light, unworthy, and ridiculous, | f 
To charge me to an anſwer as the pope. Shakeſpeare, 
9. To command; to enjoin. 5 | 
I may not ſuffer you to viſit them | 
The king hath ſtrictly charg'd the contrary, Shakeſpeare. 
Why doſt thou turn thy face? I charge thee, anſwer | 
To what I ſhall enquire. Dryden. 
I charge thee, ſtand, . | 
n And tell thy name, and buſineſs in the land. Dryden. 
| 10. To fall upon; to attack. e | 
| With his prepared ſword he charges home 
My unprovided body, lanc'd my arm. Shakeſpeare, 
The Grecjans rally, and their yawn unitez | 
With fury charge us, and renew the fight, Dryden. 


tional z Furopean, Aſaatick, Chineſe, African, and Grecian faces | 


CHA 


4 The place where delinquerits receive * and|Cna'ractiry: 2. J [from charafer.| Impreſlion ; | 


mark; diſtinction: accented anciently on the ſecond| 
ſyllable, | 


Fairies uſe flowers for thelr tbarafiery, — Shakeſpeare. | 
All my engagements I will conſtrue to thee, | N 
All the charactery of my ſad brows, Shakeſpeare, 


from char, buſineſs ; but, by Mr. Lye, from To chark, 
to burn.] Coal made by burning wood under turf. 
It is uſed in preparing metals. 
Seacoal laſts longer than charcoalz and charcoal of roots, 
coaled into great pieces, laſts longer than ordinary charcoal, 
; | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. | 
Love is a fire that burns and ſparkles | | 
In men as nat'rally as in charcoa/s, | 
Which ſooty chymiſts ſtop in holes, l 
When out of wood they extract coals. Hudibras. 
1s there who, lock'd from ink and paper, ſcrawls 
With deſp'rate charcoal round his darken'd walls ? 


CHranD. 3. / [charde, French. 


5 


deing | 


Pope. 


plants, tied and wrapped up all over but the top, in 
ſtraw, during the autumn and winter; this makes 
them grow white, and loſe ſome of their bitterneſs. 


Chambers. 
2. Chard: of beet, are plants of white beet tranſplant- 

ed, producing great tops, which, in the midſt, have a 
large, white, thick, downy, and cotton-like main 
ſhoot, which is the true chard. Mortimer. 


To CHARGE. v. a. [charger, Fr. caricare, Ital. from 
carrut, wy, | . 
1. To entruſt; to commiſſion for a certain purpoſe: it 
has with before the thing entruſted. 
And the captain of the guard charged Joſeph «vith them, and he 
ſerved them. | - . Geneſix. 
What you have charged me with, that I have done. 
: ; Shakeſpeare, 
2. To impute as a debt: with on before the debtor, 
My father's, mother's, brother's death I pardon : 
That 's ſomewhat ſure; a mighty ſum of murder, 
Of innocent and kindred blood ſtruck oft: 
My prayers and penance ſhall diſcount for theſe, 
And beg of Hen to charge the bill en me. 
3. To impute : with oz be 
thing is imputed. s 
No more accuſe thy pen, but charge the crime 
On native ſloth, and negligence of time, 
It is eaſy to account for th 
tetick doctrine. ; ; . 
It is not barely the ploaghman's pains ; the reaper's and threſher's 
toil, and the baker's ſweat, is to be counted into the bread we eat; 
the plough, mill, oven, or any other utenſils, muſt all be charged on 
the account of labour. | ; pot 
Perverſe mankind ! whoſe wills, created free, 
Charge all their woes on abſolute decree z 
All to the dooming gods their guilt tranſlate, | 
_ And follies are miſcall'd the crimes of fate, Pope. 


We charge that upon neceſſity, which was really deſired and 


Dryden. 
the perſon to whom any 


| Dryden. 
e difficulties he charger on the peripa- 
| Locke 


choſen, Watts's Logick. 
4. To impute to, as coſt or hazard. 
He was ſo great an encou of commerce, that he charged 


charity to men, and temperance and chaſtity in reference to our- 
ſelves, Ti lotſon . 
6. To accuſe; to cenſure. 
Speaking thus te you, I am ſo far from c 

this matter, that I can fincerely ſay, I believe the exhortation 
wholly needleſs. Wake's Preparation for Death. 
7. To accuſe: it has with before the crime, 


+ 


11. To burden; to load, | 
Here 's the ſmell of blood ſtill; all the perfumes of Arabia will 

not ſweeten this little hand. Oh! oh ! oh l-— What a ſigh is 
there! The heart is ſorely charged. Shakeſpeare, 
When often urg'd, unwilling to be great, | 

Your country calls you from your lov'd retreat, | 

And ſends to ſenates, charg'd with common care, 
Which none more ſhuns, and none can better bear. Dryden, 

Meat ſwallowed dewn for pleaſure and greedineſs, only charges 

the ſtomach, or fumes into the brain. Temple. 


* * 


A fault in the ordinary method of education, is the charging of 


children's memories with rules and precepts, oc le. 
The brief with welghty erimes was charg d, 
On which the pleader much enlarg'd. Swift, 


12. To cover with ſomething adventitious. 
It is pity the obeliſks in Rome had not been charged with ſeve- 
ral parts of the Egyptian hiſtories, inſtead of hieroglyphicks, 


Addiſon on Italy, 
13. To fix, as for fight, Obſolete, 
le rode up and down, gallantly mounted, and charged and dif. 
charged his lance, Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks, 
14. To load à gun with powder and bullets. 


To CHARGE, w. . To make an onſet. | 
Like your heroes of antiquity, he charges in iron, and ſeems to 
deſpiſe all ornament but intrinfick merit. Granville, 


CHARGE. . of Ln the verb. 
1. Care; cuſtody; truſt to defend. 
A hard divifion, when the harmleſs ſheep n 
Muſt leave their lambs to hungry wolves in charge. Fairfax. 
He enquired many things, as well concerning the princes which 
had the charge of the city, whether = were in hope to defend the 
ſame. nolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 
2. Precept; mandate; G 
Saul might even lawfully have offered to God thoſe reſerved 


arge to the contrary» , ooker, 
1035 not for nothing, that St. Paul giveth charge to beware of 
philoſophy ; that is to ſay, ſuch Knowledge as men by natural rea- 
ſon attalu unto. | Bo + 2; Heuler. 


Shakeſpeare, 


2 


* himſelf with all the a riſk of ſuch veſſels as carried corn to Rome | 


in winter. | g Arbuthnot on Coins. | 
5+ To im as a taſk : it has with before the thing 
Im 


1 e goſpel chargeth us with piety towards God, and Juſtice and | 


barging you as guilty in] 


| 15. A load, or burthen. 


W had not the Lord, in that particular caſe, given ſpecial [ 
c 


One of the Turks laid down letters upon a ſtone, ſaying#that in 
them was contained that they had in charge. Knolles 

be leaders having charge from you to ſtand, 

Will not go off until they hear you ſpeak; 

He, who requires 

From us no other ſervice chan to keep 

This one, this eaſy charge; of all the tres 

In Paradiſe, that bear delicious fruit 

$0 various, not to taſte that only tree 
+ Of knowledge, planted by the tree of life. 


Shakeſpeare: 


Milton 
ves, and pro- 


1 Efranges 


3, Commiſſion; truſt conferred ; office, 


If large poſſe ſſions, titles, honourable c 
table coahrattiiins, Ca have made this proud man 
would have been nothing wanting. G 

Oo firſt the maſter of thy herds to find, 
True to his charge, a loyal ſwain and kind. 


een 1, 
4- It had anciently ſometirhes over before the thing 


committed to truſt, 


I gave my brother charge over Jeruſalem; for he was a faithful 
man, and feared God above many. Nebœmiab. 


5. It has of before the ſubje of command or truſt. 
1. Chard: of artichokes are the leaves of fair artichoke] 


6. It 


' Haſt thou eaten of the tree, NY "a 
Whereof I gave thee charge thou ſhould'ſt not eat? Milton 
has upon before the perſon charged. | 
He loves God with all his heart, that is, with that degree of love, 
which is the higheſt point of our duty, and of God's charge gon 
us. . > Oy Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
7. Accufation ; imputation. | | 
We need not lay new matter to his charge: 
Beating your officers, curſing yourſelves, Shakeſpeares 
Theſe very men are continually reproaching the clergy, and lay- 
ing to their charge the pride, the àvarice, the luxury, the ignorance, 
and ſuperſtition of popiſh times. Stoift. 


8. The perſon or thing entruſted to the care or ma- 
nagement of another, 
6 Why haſt thou, Satan, broke the bounds preſcrib'd 
To thy tranſgreſſions, and diſturb'd the charge 


Of others? Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
More had he ſaid, but, fearful of her ſtay, 


The ſtarry guardian drove his charge awa 
To ſome freſh paſture, he a Dryden. 
Our guardian angel ſaw them where they ſate | 
bove the palace of our ſlumb' ring king; 443 
He figh'd, abandoning his charge to fate. Dryden. 


This part ſhould be the governour's principal care; that an ha- 
bitual gracefulneſs and politeneſs, in all his carriage, may be ſet- 
tled in his charge, as much as may be, before he goes out of his 
hands. ; | Locke. 
9. An exhortation of a judge to a jury, or biſhop to 
his clergy. . 5 


The bithop has recommended this author in his charge to the 


clergy. Dryden . 
Being long ſince made weary witk the huge charge which you 
have laid upon us, and with the ſtrong endurance of ſo many com 
plaints. - 4. on Ireland. 

Their charge was always born by the queen, and duly paid out of 
the exchequer. | Buca Advice to Villiers. 
Witneſs this army of ſuch maſs and charge, 
Led by a delicate and tender prince. | Shakeſptare. 
He liv'd as kings retire, though more at large, 
From publick buſineſs, yet of equal charge. Dryden. 
uſed in the plural, 


11. It is, in later times, commonly 
charges. 
A man ought warily to begin charges, which, once begun, will 
continue. | Bacon's Eſſays. 
Ne'er put yourſelf to charges, to complain 
Of wrong which heretofore you did ſuſtain, Dryden. 
The laft pope was at conſiderable charges to make a little kind 
of harbour in this place. Acdulſon on Italy. 
12. Onſet: Bk 
And giving a charge upon their enenſies, like lions, they flew ele- 
ven thouſand footmen, and ſixteen hundred horſemen, and put all 
the others to flight. bai, 2 Mace, 
. Honourable retreats are no 8 inferiour to brave charges z as 
+ having leſs of fortune, more of diſcipline, and as much of valour, 
3 _ Bacon's War with Spain, 
13: The ſignal to fall upon enemies. 1 
Our author ſeems'to found a charge, and begins like the clan- 
gour of a trumpet. 


Dryden. 
14. 1 poſture of a weapon fitted for the attack or 
4 Their neighing courfers daring of the ſpur, 


Their armed ſtaves in charge, their beavers down. Shakeſpeare. 


Aſſes of great charge. | 
16, What any thing can bear. pa, 
Take of aqua-fortis two ounces, of quick-filver two drachms, 
for that charge the aqua-fortis will bear, the diſſolution will not 
bear a flint as big as a nutmeg. Bacon. 
17. The quantity of powder and ball put into a gun. 
18, Among farriers. 8 
| Charge is a preparation, or a ſort of ointment of the conſiſtence 


of a thick decoction, which is applied to the ſhoulder-ſplaits, inflam- 
mations, and ſprains of horſes. 


A charge is of a middle nature, between an ointment and a plaſ- 
ter, or between a plaſter and a cataplaſm. Farrier's Di. 
19. In heraldry. 1 
The charge is that which is born upon the colour, except it be a 
coat divided only by partition. edc bam. 
CHa'RGEABLE, adj. [from charge.] 
1. Expenſive ; coſtly, | | 
Divers bulwarks were demoliſhed upon the ſea-coaſts, in peace 
chargeable, and little ſerviceable in war. Hayward. 
either did we eat any man's bread for nought, but wrought with 
labour and travel night and day, that we might not be chargedble to 
any of you. 1 2 Theſſaloniqus. 
There was another accident of the ſame nature on the Sicilian 
fide, much more pleaſant, but leſs chargeab/e; for it coſt nothing 


but wit. | Mitton. 
Conſidering the chargeable methods of their education, their nu- 
merous iſſue, and ſmall income, it is next to a miracle, that no 
more of their children ſhould want. Atterbury. 
2. Imputable, as a debt or crime: with on. 
Nothing can be a reaſonable ground of*deipiling a man, but 
ſome fault or other chargeab/e upon him. 5 South. 
3. Subject to charge or accuſation ; accuſable : follow- 
ed by with, F 
Your papers would be chargeab/e with ſomething worſe than in- 
delicacy ; they would be immoral. SpcAatore 
Cua'RGBABLENESS, 1. / [from chargeable.) Ex- 
- pence; coſt; coſtlineſs. | | 
That which moſt deters me from ſuch trials, is not their cherge- 
ableneſe, but their unſatisfaRorineſs, though they ſhould ſucceed. 
Boyle. 
CHA'RGEABLY. adv. [from chargeable.] Expenſive- 
ly; at great coſt, 
He procured it not with his money, but by his wiſdom 3 nog 
chargeably bought by him, but liberally given by others by hig 


means. Aſc 0 
[charge and full.) Expenſive; 


Shakeſpeare. 


coſtly, Not in uſe. 


CHa'rGEFUL. adj, 
2 Mee 


* 


GHA 


CHA 


\For charlatans can do no good, 


CHA 


man ſhall he empannelled on a jury: charter of pu. 


Here 's the note . | Hudibras ; 30 fore 
much your chaln welg he to the utmoſt carat | Until they're mounted In a crowd. . don, whereby a man is forgiven a felony, or 
he 1 % gold, 25 S Shakeſpeare: | CHARLATA N1CAL, adj. [from charlatan.] Quackiſh; | offence. | | , — 
, : . .*, 6. * . 2 . 
K 101. % | from charge. arge diſh, ignorant. a2. Any writing beſtowing privileges or rights. 
ay "Al 4 . — nd ſen Ae 5 cowardly ſoldier, and a charlatanical doctor, are the 3 : If 3 it, let Ko Cake Waka 8 
mags in 1 chargers, load our ſumptuous boards. Denham. | futjeQts of comedy. | ys Upon your charter, and your city's freedom. 6 3. 
This golden charger, ſnatch'd ſrom Ms 2. Cu RLATANRY. . , [from charlatan.) Wheedling It is not to be wondered, that the great charter whereby Ge 
ry . 


Anchiſes did in ſacrifice employ. 
Ev'n Lamb bimſelf, at the moſt ſolemn feaſt, 
Might have ſome chargers not exattly dreſy'd, 
Nor dare they cloſe their eyes, 
Vold of « bulky charger near their lips, 
With which, In often interrupted ſleep, 
'Thelr frying blood compels to irrigate 
Their dry furr'd tongues. Philips. 
Cua'nily. adv, [from chary.) Warily ; frugally. 
What paper dv you take up ſo charily P Shaheſpeare, 
Cna'ringss. . / [from chary.) Caution; nicety ; 


(s, ; 
17 poor ny & any villany againſt him, 


I will conſent to a 


King . 


that ay pt ſully 
the charineſs of our honeſty, eſpeare. 
CHARIOT, n, J [car-rbod, Welſh, 2 wheeled car, 
for it is known the Britons fought in ſuch ; charriet, 
Fr, carretta, Ital.] 
1. A wheel carriage of pleaſure, 
men rather than wares. 
Thy grand captain Antony 
Shall ſet thee on triumphant charleti, and 
Put garlands on thy head, Sbalbeſpeare. 
2. A car In which men of arms were anciently placed. 
He fkims the liquid plains, 
Mich on his charlet, and with looſen'd reins, : 
Majeſtick moves along» 1 1 AMneid. 
A lighter kind of coach, with only front ſeats, 
Cna'rxioT. . 4. [from the noun.) To convey in 
a chariot, This word is rarely uſed, 
An a a In —— 3 7 
As in a flery column cbarioting 
His 1 « Milton's Agoniftes. 
Cnanrort'tr, nf, [from chariot.) He that drives 
the chariot. It 1s uſed only in ſpeaking of military 
chariots, and thoſe in the ancient publick games. 
The gaſping charleteer beneath the wheel 


or ſtate z a vehicle for 


J. 


Of hls own car, Dryden's Fables, 
The burning chariot, and the char later, 
In bright Bootes and his wane appear. Addiſon on Italy. 


$how us the youthful handſome charleteer, 

Virm In his ſeat, and running his career. Terios. 
CHARIOT RACE, . [from chariot and race.) A ſport 
anciently uſed, where chariots were driven for the 
ize, as now horſes run. | 
There Is « wonderful vigour and ſplrit in the deſcription of the 
horſe and char let race, Addiſen. 
CHARITABLE, ad). [ charitable, Fr. from charits,] 

1. Kind in giving alms ; liberal to the poor. 


He that hinders a «baritable perſon from giving alms to a poor | 


man, Is tled to reſtitution, if he hindered him by fraud or vio- 
0. 2 Holy Living. 

| Shortly thou wilt behold me poor, and Kneeling 
| Before thy charitable door for bread. Rowe, 
How ſhall we then wiſh, that it might be allowed us to live over 
eur lives again, In order to fill every minute of them with charit- 


able offices ! Atterbury, 
Health to himſelf, and to his infants bread, 
The lab'rer bears 1 what hls hard heart denies, 
Ile cdaritable van! _— * 
2. Kind in judging of others ; diſpoſed to tenderneſs ; 
benevolent, 
How had you been my friends elſe? Why have you that cha- 
nabe Ude from thouſands, did you not chiefly belong to my heart? 
| Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
Of a politick ſermon that had no divinity, the king ſald to 
biſhop Andrews, Call you this a ſermon ? The biſhop anſwered, 
By a (baritable 3 t may be a ſermon. acon. 
Cnv'niTanly, adv. [from charity.) 
1. Kindly ; liberally z with inclination to help the poor, 
2. Benevolently ; without malignity, 


Nothing will more enable us to bear our croſs patlently, 8 

« + and the labour of religion comfortably, ayloy. 
I's beſt ſometimes your cenſure to reftraing 

And cbaritably let the dull be vain, Pope, 


CHARITY. . / (chart, Fr. charitas, Lat.] 
1. Tenderneſs ; kindneſs ; love, 


By thee, 
Founded In reaſon, N Just, and pute, 
Relations dear, and all the charitles 


Of father, fon, and brother, fut were known, | 

2. Goodwill 3 benevolence z diſpolition to think well 
ot others, 

My errours, 1 hope, are only thoſe of charity to mankind g and 

Ach as my own ebarity has cauſed me to commit, that of others 

may more eaflly execute. Dryden, 

4. The theological virtue of univerſal love, 
Concerning «har ity, the final oljeft whereot is that Incompre- 
henſible beauty which (hineth in the countenance of Chriſt, the 


| 


don ot the Uu ny God. Hooker, 
Peace, proce, for ſhame, If not for charity 
-s nelther charity nor ſhame to me | 
Uncharitably with me have you dealt, Shateſpeare, 
| Only add 
Deeds ta thy knowledys anfwerable z add faith, 
Add virtue, patience, temperance; add love, 
By name to come cad charity, the foul 
Qt all the reſt, Arien. 
Faith belle ves the revolations of God hope expects hls promiſes; 
tharity loves Mis excellencies and merciess | Taylor, 
But lifting charity's more ample Away, | 
Nor bound by time, nor Cubjet to decays 
In happy triumph Mall tor ever Nye, s Prior, 
ey, or 4 love of God, Which works by a love of our neigh- 
* ester thay faith or hope. | Altterbury, 
4+ Liberality to the poor, 


The heathen port, In commenting the charity of Dido to the 
Trojans, poke like a chriſtian, Dryden, 
J. Aluu ; relief given to the poor, 

We wu Incline to the King; 1 will look for him, and privily 
rellovs him 4 go you and maintaly talk wich the duke, that my 
write be not of Him perceived. 

Thy wit dh well ts reprove the er. for her Nthtulnets; 
but Oh» dig il they ts refule her a e bn her Alete, I.“ N trange, 

1 aver lad the eanfidence to beg + charity — 
Te Chank, wa, Ao burn te a black cinder, as wood 
is burned to make charcoal, 

Bases vither with wh apoplexy knocks a man on the head, or 
with s tower, like lte bn @ CG Mop, burns him down to 
he grows 4.68, if It flames not out, chart him to s coal. 

3 Crow's Celmedegia Sacre. 

CHA RLATAN, . % {harlatan, Fr. ciarlatant, Ital. 

rom ciartare, to chatter.] A quack; a mounte- 
bank ; an empiriek. 

valtimben cher, yuarkſalvers, and « 


thor tan deceive them In 
do wot Ge 


CHARLES's-WAIN, 2% 


CHA'RLOCK. . /+ 


CHARM. »./. [charme, Fr. carmen, Latin, ] 


To CHARM. v. a, 


3. To ſummon by incantation. 


4. To ſubdue by ſome ſecret pawer ; to amaze; to 


Milten. | ; 


Shatolpeare, 


deceit ; cheati ith fair words, a 
ANN The northern conſtellation, 


called the Bear. OE | 

There are ſeven ſtars in Urſa minor, and in Charles's-wain, or 
plauſtrum of Urſa major, ſevens _ Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
A weed growing among the corn 


with a yellow flower, It is a ſpecies of Mithridate 


muſtard, 


1. Words, or philtres, or characters, imagined to have 


ſome occult or unintelligible power, ” 

I never knew a woman ſo dote upon a man; ſurely I think you 
have charms. —» Not I, 1 aſſure thee; ſetting the attraction of my 
good parts aſide, I have no other charms, Shakeſpeare. 

There have been uſed, either barbarous words, of no ſenſe, left 
they ſhould diſturb the imaginationz or words of fimilitude, that 
ſecond and feed the imagination : and this was ever as well 


ma 
in heathen charms, as in charms of later times. Bacon. 
Alcyone he names amidſt his pray'rs, 
Names as a charm againſt the waves and wind, | 
Moſt in his mouth, and ever in his mind. Dryden. 
Antevs could, by magick charms, | 
Recover ſtrength whene'er he fell, Swift. 


2. Something of power to ſubdue oppoſition, and gain 
the affe&ions ; ſomething that can pleaſe irreſiſtibly. 
Well ſounding verſes are the charm we uſt 
Heroick thoughts and virtue to infuſe, Roſcommon. 
Nor ever hope the queen of love 
Will e'er thy Heis charms improve. 
To fam'd Apelles when young Amnon brought 
The darting idol of his captive heart; 
And the pleas'd nymph with kind atten 
To have her charms recorded by his art. 
But what avail her unexhauſted ſores, 
Her blooming mountains, and her ſunny ſhores, 
With all the gifts that heaven and earth impart, 
The ſmiles of nature, and the charms of art, 
While proud oppreſſion in her vallies reigns, 
And tyranny 40 her happy plains? 


Prior. 


tion ſat, 
Waller. 


from the noun.] 


1. To fortify with charms againſt evil. 
Let fall thy blade on vulnerable creſts; 

I bear a charmed life, which muſt not yield 

To one of woman born. 


2, To make powerful by charms, 


Upon my knees 
I charm you by my once commended beauty, 
all your vows of love, and that great vow 


B 
Which did incorporate and make us one. | Shakeſpeare. 


Overpower. 
oy I, in mine own woe charm'd, 


CHAMBER. . / [from charm. 
1. One that has the power of 
'That handkerchief 
Did an Egyptian to my mother give; | 
She was a cbarmer, and could almoſt read 
The thoughts of people. | 
he paſſion you pretended, 
Was anly to obtain z 
| But when the charm Is ended, 
The charmer you diſdain, 
2. Word of endearment among lovers. 


rms or enchantments. 


, 
ö 


Dryden, 


the higheſt degree. 


For ever all goodneſs will be charming, for ever all wickedneſs 
will be moſt odious, 


O charming youth! in the firſt op'ning page, 
So many graces in ſo green an age, | . 
CHAa"kMINGLY, adv. [from charming.) In ſuch a; 

manner as to pleaſe exceedingly. | 

She ſmiled very cbarmingly, and diicovered as fine a ſet of teeth 
as ever eye boheld, : Addiſon. 
CHa"kMINGNESs. . / [from charming.) The power 
of pleaſing, 
CHARNKEL, 
carcaſſes. a 

Such are thoſe thick and gloomy ſhadows damp, 
Oft found lu chr vaults = — ond | 
Ling'ring, and fitting by a new made grave. Milton. 
wir, Latin.) The place under churches where che 
bones of the dead are repoſited. | 
I charnei-bouſes and our graves muſt ſend 
Thoſe, that we bury, back z our monumenty 
3 the maws of kites. Shadeſpeare. 
en they were In thofe ebarnel-beuſer, e as pla 
order, and a black pillar or coffin ſet 1 e 


CHART. . / [charta, Lat.) A delineation or map 
of coalts, for the uſe of ſailors, It is Liſtioguiſhel 
from a map, by repreſenting only the coalts, 

The — when they had doubled the Cape of Good 
Hope, found (kiltul pilots, uting aftronomical laltruments, geogra- 
phical cbarti, and compaſles, F kanten, 

OLM, % [charra, Latin.) 


1. A charter is a written evidence of things done be- 
tween man and man. Charrers are divided into 
erte of the king, and charters of private perſons. 
Charters of the king are thoſe, whereby the king 


rr to any. perſon or more, or to any 


E Re oa | 


3. Privilege; immunity; exemption. 


CHARTER-PARTY. . / [chartre partie, Fr.] A pa 


| 4. To follow as a thing deſirable. 


Shakeſpeare. |, 
8 


CHARMING, particip. adj, [from charm.) Pleaſing in| 


Spratt. | £ 


adj. [charnel, Fr.] Containing, fleſh, or] 


CHA'KNEL-HOUSE, . /; [charnier, Fr. from caro, car-| 


ſtowed the whole earth upon Adam, and confirmed it unto the 
of Noah, being as brief in word as large in effect, bath bred much 
quarrel of interpretation. Raleigh, 55 
Here was that charter ſeal'd, _—_— the crown 
All marks of arbitrary power lays down. Denz 
She ſhakes the rubbich | from her mounting brow, 
And ſeems to have renew'd her charter's date, 
Which heav'n will to the death of time allow, Dad 
God renewed this charter of man's ſovereignty over the de 
tures. | 


| I muſt have liberty, 
Withal as large a charter as the wind, 
To blow on whom I pleaſe; for ſo fools have; 
And they that are moſt galled with my folly, 


They moſt muſt hs _ 
, 


Who has a charter to extol her blood, 
When ſhe does praiſe me, grieves me. 


Shateſpear, 
relating to a contract, ot which each party has a cop. 

Charter-parties, or contracts, made even upon the high .. 
touch ings that are not in their own nature maritime, belony 
not to the admiral's juriſdictlon. | 


H 
CHARTERED, adj. [from charter.) Inveſted with 2 
vileges by charter; privileged. 
When he ſpeaks, | 
The air, a charter'd libertine, is ſtill, „ Shakeſpean, 
Cn v. adj. [from care.] Careful; cautious ; way; 
frugal. 
7A Ger his kindred he held a wary and ny care, which bound. 
fully was expreſſed, when occaſion ſo required. 


Carew's Survey of Corral, 
The charieft maid is prodigal enough, TAY 1. 
If ſhe unmaſk her beauty to the moon. = 


Shaker, 
To CHASE. v. a. [chaſſer, Fr.] 


1. To hunt. 
It ſhall be as the chaſed roe. „ 
Mine enemies chaſed me ſore like a bird. Lamentatin, 


2. To purſue as an enemy. 
And Abimelech chaſed him, and he fled before 
One of you ſhall chaſe a thouſand. | 
3. To drive away. 

He that chaſeth away 


him. Judges, 
his mother, is a ſon that cauſeth ſhame, 

Prove, 

5. To drive, 

Thus chaſed by their brother's endleſs malice from prince u 

prince, and from place to place, they, for their ſafety, fled at lif 

to the city of Biſennis. Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turk, 
When the following morn had chas'd away 

The flying ſtars, and light reſtor'd the day. Dryden 
Ta CAS Metals. See To Encnass. 570 

Cnass. 1. . [from the verb.] 


Could not find death, where 1 did hear groan k ? | 
Nor feel him where he ſtruck. FOOT. Shatoeare. 1. Hunting; as, the pleaſures of the chaſe. 
Muſick the flerceſt grief can char. Pope. | 2, Purſuit of any thing as game. i 
Fo To fubdue the mind by pleaſure. _ Whilſt he was haſt ning in the chaſe, it ſeems, 1 
"Tis your graces Of this fair cauple, meets he on the way iy 1 
That from my muteſt conſcience to my tongue | The father of this ſeeming lady, Shake 
Charm this report out. - Shohoſpcare. } There is no chaſe more pleaſant, methinks, than to dre! 
Amoret! my lovely foe, thought, by good conduct, from one end of the world to another 
Tell me where thy ſtrength does lie: and never to loſe fight of it till it fall into eternity. 
Where the pow'r that charms us ſo 5 Burnet's Theory of the Barb, 
In thy ſoul, or in thy eye? | alle. 3, Fitneſs to be hunted ; appropriation to chaſe or | 
Charm by accepting, by ſubmitting (way. | Pope, Concerning the beaſts of chaſe, whereof the buck. is the fk 
: hloe thus the ſoul alarm'd, ' he is called the firſt year a fawn, | Shakeſpeans 
, Aw'd without ſenſe, and without beauty charm'd. _P e. A maid I am, and of thy virgin train | 
CHARMED. adj, Enchanted. Oh! let me till that ſpotleſs name retain, 
Arcadia Was the charmed circle, whore all his ſpirits for ever Frequent the foreſts, thy thaſte will obey, | 
ſhould be enchanted. Sidney. And only make the beaſts of 2 my prey. Duda 
We implore thy powerful hand, 4. Purſuit of an enemy, or of ſamething noxious, 
To undo the charmed band 1 + The admiral, with ſuch ſhip; only as could ſuddenly be put ls 
Of true virgin here diſtreſſed, Milton, readineſb, made forth with them, and ſuch as came daily in, welt 


upon them, and gave them chaſe. Daa 
He ſallied out upon them with certain troops of horſemen, vith 
ſuch viglence, that he overthrew them, and, having them in ch 
did ſpeedy execution. E N.uolles: Hiſtory of the Turks 
They ſeek that joy, which us'd to glow * 
Expanded on the hero's face, 
hen the thick ſquadrons preſt the foe, 
And William led the glorious chaſe. 
5. Purſuit of ſomething as deſirable, 
Yet this mad chaſe of fame, by few purſued, 
Has drawn deftruQtion on the multitude. Dryden Jo: 


6. The game hunted. | 
She, eng f her purſued chaſe, went 2.3 
0 


Prix 


the towering o 


about, riſing ſo with the leſs ſenſe of riſing © & Siay 
Hold, Warwick ! ſeek thee out ſome other chaſe, 
For I myſelf muſt put this deer to death. Shak:ſpeart 


Honour's the nobleſt chaſe ; purſue that game, 
And recompenſe the loſs of love with fame. Grarvill 
7. Open ground ſtored with ſuch beaſts as are hunted 
A receptacle for deer and game, of a middle nature between 
foreſt and a park y being commonly leis than a foreſt, and nt 
' endued with ſo many liberties; and yet of a larger compaſs, at 
ſtored with greater diverſity of game, than a park» A chaſe di 
from a foreſt in this, becauſe it may be in the hands of a ſubje®, 
which, a foreſt, in ita proper nature, cannot 1 and from a park; 
that it js not incloſed, and bath not only a larger compaſs, and mor 
ſtore of game, but likewiſe more keepers and overſeers. Cort 
He and his lady both are at the lodge, 
Upon the north fide of this pleaſant chaſe, Shokeſpearts 
8. The Cn of a gun, is the whole bore or lengih 
of a piece, taken withinſide. Chambers 


CHasR-GunN. . / [from chaſe and gun. ]. Guns in the 


* art of the ſhip, fired upon thoſe that are pur 
N u . 


Mean time the Belgians tack upon our rear, 
And raking chaſe-gun: through our ſtern they ſend, Dodo. 
Cu sfx. „. . [from chaſe,] 
1. Hunter ; purſuer ; driver. 
Then began 
A ſtop i“ th' chaſer, a retire} anon 
A tout, confuſion thick. | 
Jo faſt he flies, that his reviewing eye 
Has loſt the ehaſeyr, and his ear the cry. 
Stretch'd an the lawn, his ſecond hope ſurvey, 
At once the chaſer, and at once the prey! 
Lo, Rufus, tugging at the deadly dart, 
Bleed: in the foreſt like a wounded hart! 
2. An enchaſer. 
ch.] 
s 


Crna. . / [yd 
1. A — 5 uncloſed; a cleft; a gap; an opening 
chaſm or gaps: 


In all that viſible corporeal world, we ite no 14 


Sbalgparo 
Danbam 


Pogo 


as a charter of exemption, that * 


I 


CHA CHE CHE, 


The water df Gäbe orb communicates with that of the ecoan, by The leaſt is good, far | | | 

. 1 : , L » far greater than th of | | 4 | on zwati obabl 

means of certain Nigata or ehgſne paſſing batwixt it andthe bot- | a glaſs of wins, or the ile;chet af a ſonking — 7 = 2 E N Abele to . ck 
22 , e tricks 


] f the ocean» Wodword. Snuff, or the fan ac of ebat, 
wn ot The ground aduſt her tion mouth diſparts, 550 fi ve Fo gon — uſed in making bargains. See th ] 
gro Pepe. | - See the noun. 


- 


Wirth finging, laughing, ogling, and all that - 


Horrible chaſm ! profound. ES Pb it Fa N £ 
4 A place ual 4 racuity „ e. bt 1. J. The keys of trees are called chats; as, aſh, mn impoſe upon; to trick. It is uſed 
No NI bo buſy en "ff {[Cna"rteLLANY. u. h [ eh&telenie, Fr.] The diſtrict * 7 It is a COLD | — I an honeſt man 10 6 firſt * 
8 Such, whoſe ſupine felicity but makes der the dominion of a caſtle or being cheated; and he recovers not his loſſes | but by . = 
In ſtory e „in epochas miſtakes. _ Dryden." Hete are about twenty towns 1 forts | + , | - (brat others. 5 e D 1 
EHASSELAS. n. /. French.] A ſort of grape. their chatellanies and depen e of Leer. N © There are people who find that the moſt eſfectual way 85 
As TE. adj, [chafte, Fr. cgi, Lat.) Joa c eb ovechie nc . it . FACS Wit kde Grey by Rand 
1. Pure from all commerce 0 ſexes ; as, a chaſte wage, * a term now ſcarce uſed but in forms of law. a I that am re 4 — — mn 
„ Fiir. „ Nay lobk not big, nor ſtamp, nor ſtare, nor fret; e of fonmre by dillumbling natures. ©: 
mixed with barbarous phraſes. Bnhe is my goods, my chattels, Shateſpeare. | C yarn fo A090 Bee „ Shakeſpeare 
Free from obſcenity onour 's a leaſe for lives to come, |Cnzar, . / [from the verb. Some think abbreviat- 
4 Among words which ſignify the ſame principal ideas, ſom 42 na ap I from 5 9 Ld from oc eat, becauſe many fr audulent meaſures 
| pr „ ſome are e legal tenant; tis a chatte being taken by the lords of manours in procuring 


clean and decent, others unclean ;; ſome chaſte, others obſcene. = Not to be forfeited in battl cg es { : 
ty Watts's Logick. | To CHA"T TER. w. 2. Leere, Fr 4 OY = Os ee e 


True to the marriage bed. | i 
4 ag 1. To make a noiſe as a pie, or other unharmonious| 1. A fraud; a trick; an impoſture. 


Mo a * fond 12 — at home. Tr. bird es 
HASTE-TREE., 2 /. Vitex, Lat. | , 93 N e pretence of publick good is a cheat that will 
A a OB a= an up twin] e ao} eo ne 2 27 bo: 
ſpikes of flowers at AY of every ſtrong ſhoot in —_ | 1 his witleſs note apace to — 2 150 Spenſer. RI ene uſe deceit, * * 
| Fo CHa'sTEN. v. a. [chaſtier, Fr. caſtigo, Lat. To firrahs fo ** crow lat chattering upon the back of a ſheep: Wel, Hide what they give, and cure but by a cheat. D lets 
correct; to puniſh ; to martify, Nigo, ] n ſheep, you durſt not have done this to _— 3 4 W life, tis all a cheat; 855 
ws fin thy ſon while there is hope, and let not thy ſoul ſpare for Pd ad co of knowledge, that in duſky air ar: Taz 0 and rn : 
ge Proverb ter futurity. 1 To- » 
1 follow thee, ſafe guide | the path eee, 2. To make a nolle by collifion of the teeth . e be 1. 1 ad while i 1 — Fal oh 
Thou lead'ſt me; and to the hand of heav'n ſubmit, Stood Theodore ſurpris'd in deadly fright b f With ſome new joy, cuts off what we * D 
1 chaff 30 50 . Milton's Paradiſe Loft, With 3 teeth, and briſtling hair upright, Dryden. 25 % perſon guilty of frau. 1 925 
And own; like we; the Naber b e 4 Kay: | ; _ ip but your toes into cold water, iffimulation can be no further uſeful than it js concealed z for 
From our loft purſuit ſhe her ee Sv Ya 3. To talk idly or. —_ ON Prion) wages oops are ee _ Seat. 
, CHASTI'SE. ©. ne: [af ire, Lat ee tly — 10 . away Ta a lazy idleneſs, an Impertinent 8 Ins e you ma keep ma while I —+ ms ' Dryden 
v. a. „Lat. anciently accented | _ chattering, or uſeleſs triftes, | nt; pane HEATER, 7, ks 94) 
on the firſt ſyllable, now on the lat.] ca Arz. 1 [from the verb. F pradtiſes 
in 3 ; to correct by puniſhment z to aMi&t for | l. Noiſe ike a at of a pie or monkey. Ee I cheater to them both, and they ſhall be exchequers to 
| - faults. | | | mimick ape began hi | | 06s [Je fs here for eee . | 
My breaſt I'll burſt with ſtraining of my courage, ION + How evil — bl r Swift, They fay 8 is kn of couzen Steg. 
1 png Soon + this high-minded trumpet. Shakeſpeare. 2. Idle prate, STO A 3 2 As nimble jugglers that deceive the e 37 : 4 Fa 
IMS tre —— or enyy of the canting chymi thus CHa'TTERER, 2. / [from chatter.) An idle talker ; 44 A ech lie ler mountebanks, "= | 
Seldom is the world affrighted or chaftiſed with figns or neal. © prattler . 3 I | He is no Nee wry or lt i FOES... pon 
gies, earthquakes or Inundations, famines or plagues. HA TWOOD. 1. J. Little ſticks 3 fuel. call you him ? I will bar no honeſt man my houſe, nor ho an 
; Shakeſpeare 


* Grew's Coſmalogia Sacra CHa"venDER. n. / [cheveſne, Fr.] The chub: a fiſh. 


1 Like you, commiſſion'd to chaftiſe and bleſs, All ſorts of injurious perſons, the ſacrilegious, the detainers of 


Theſe are a choice bait for the chub, or chavender, or indeed | tithes, cheaters of men's 


| He muſt avenge the world, and give it peace. TY Prior, any great fiſh, | ) es, falſe witneſſes and 

2. To reduce to order, or obedience ; to repreſ: "| CHAUMONTELLE re ee F Taylor's Rule 1 Creole Holy 

. z preſs; to 7, . /. French. ] A ſort of pear. |To CHECK. . 4. [fro | 2 
z o CHAW, v. a. [kawen, Germ.] To champ between from whence By e, on, bang yp 


Hie thee hither, | the teeth; to maſticate ; to chew. 


That I ma r my ſpirits mat * 22 
1 And 44, with the — . * l bome returning, fraught with foul deſpight, his ” ware + ſtop our adveriary from carrying on 
| . All tha ; | 3 * . n chawing vengeance all the way 1 went 8 » P ay any rther.] 
: | t impedes _ bi 01 Sbabefpeare. BEG: us. come to us, but us love — 5 j ans, ne 12 V 1. Tor y eſs ; to curb. | | 
« "Will not welt pinlon“ , DS e ſwallows us, and never chaws ot eſerve thy tat better judgrnc - 
1 Nor ance be chaftird = — court, | 1 wo the grant pike, and we the fry. | , D on This e . * Judgment * Shakeſpeare, 
Of dull Octavia, Fw. pn - Fae nay * uſe of charving little ſponges, dipt in oil * may be ſown and raifed, oy may be ſpread and multi- 
By dece | 170 rd ſenſe 7 from his engine A ey Y "7 Sg n 7 * , ace. 
ncy cbaſtis'd. s 5 T homſc Thi * oyle. a de 'W vige can bolt ents, : 
HAST 8 | omſon. e man who laught but once to ſee an af And virtue has go tongue to check ide. : 
"iſh ba 45 11 15 1. . [cha iment, Fr. Correction 3 Mumbling to make the croſs-grain'd thiiftles : fi He who ſat at a table whe wth delici of * rniſhed dp 
P nent; commonly, though not always, uſed of Might laugh again, to ſee a jury chaw paſly | a ſword hanging Ger hi — by one fingle throed — 
; domeſtic or parental puniſhment. 9 ee IN Dryden, |, Hd enough to ch} his appetitss oO acbb. 
0 5 cas. 5%. [from the verd.] The chap; the upper|** © * Wah, ain fi op 115 
" He held the chaſtiſonent of =o chaſtiſement ? wry pom on under part of a beaſt's mouth. | ; 14 3 with his eye brimful of tears, 
aleafing to God. „Which moleſted the ſee of Rome, | , I Will turn thee back, and put hooks into thy chow, and will Dj * check'd and rated by Northumberland, | 
1 o Ralagb': Eſſays. bring thee forth and all thine army». , potted A theſe words, now prov'd a prophecy. Shakeſpeare. 
" natured tricks; the repeated de guilty of, but A or Il | CHA'WDRON. 2. / Entrails. gi | Ep fault is much, and the good king his maſter 
" to the thaftiſunent of N commiſſion of which ſhall bring him | Add thereto a tyger's c 8 | T Ul check lin tor 't, 1 | Shakeſpeare. 
* He receives a fit of ſicleneſs as the kind cbaſti Locke. | - For the ingredients of our cauldron. | Shakeſpeare 3. To compare a bank note, or other bill, with che core 
| elpline of his heayenly Father in 42105 a and dif- CHE AP. 44% [ce 8 reſpondent paper. 1 
. » to wean his affections from the | . adj, [ceapan, Sax. hoopen, Dutch, to buy.] 5 4 5 N | 
1d. ai * . c > bite 5 ntroul by a counter - reckoning. 
3. Purity of the body ns alle MEAS | II. To ſtop; to make a ſtop : with at ; 
_— * dps Ng any folemn vow thing to be dad win U cba. 0e 8 bor gab 6 With Ara. wing — ſta db at it. S bateſpearo, 
8 » 8 d [ W275 / k 
oO OT oy man yen foro fly a then ing wil matt | The qe of he pos 69h Um 
vith Tiages are wee Us. . 4 Fig perſons: chaſte mar- | 7+ Of ſmall value; eaſy to be had; not reſpeRed. | That 45 del bis . en aaa Shakeſpe, 
* Babb hwy, wher froze chaſtity retires, | Toyin, OY that is cheap in beauty, makes beauty brief in] 4 226 r once jaded by an attempt above its power, der i. 
110 ” ar . ; * ; 4 a . \ 
b. Freedom from obſcenity, Pope \ Had 1 fo ug of my preſence been EEE 
There is not chaſtity enou hi 7 o common hackney'd. in che eyes of men, I2. Toclaſh; to interf PTY 43) 
| Wi g gh in language f So ſtale and cbeu K 3 e. ER Gs 
„ thout offence to utter N I 3 ach 41) ne that is too P ws » m_ 8 3 Shakeſpeare.” 1 love check with buſineſs, it troubleth men's fortunes, Bacon. 
. Freedom from bad mixture of A Ie I refoarat oat ny thing, ſo that he giveth another oe- 3. To ſtrike with repreſſin. | „ 
WH 1anguage, oppoſed to barbari any kind; ' purity af | e Bacon. u avold his prefence | 
i \ HASTI SER, 8. . rfrom _ ES And A e e —_ ap THe gas * Dryd It checks too ſtrong upon me. x Dryden, 
10. : „ Wo fo 1 cane. x g 3 a ect s eye. 1 | $2 . 
| chaſtiſes ; A Puniſher = ge] The perſon that _ LOG of diſtinction, which belong to us, are m 55 3 22 from the verb.] | ; Fr tl 5 
in csv 31. v. adv. [from chaſte.] Without incontine ker e e nen Faun _ — * r 
* » 3 . % | 4% ; 8 : 5 on a \ | 1 if hi p | 
ang N 3 Without contamination. we CHEAP, u. 7 chepi is an old word f trerbury Meeting the, check pr ga reg an 3 Sbaleſpenre 
„. wh Taq not paſs here z no, though it were as virtuous to lie Eaftcheap, — ] „ec or market 3 whence We ſee alſo, that kings that have been 3 4 in 
wil ake fr fong of joy and lo Shateſpeart, | as good cheap; a . Wenn 
willh Which cba Joy and love, | | The f . eg : KBacon's Eſſays. 
d, t 99 715 3 . Wotton. | good who gravy Bc e e eee = uw of ts yaw paanifeted Hat bn. 4 rave dead 
* Which chaftely in ew wana. ran | It is many a man's caſe to tire himſelf out with 3 1 5 impiery. Wenne 
| not Ps Aud from our demi-gods began. N By that abroad, which he carries about him all the while, and m t was this viceroy's zeal, which gave a remarkabl . e 
' 4 % A STNE8S, . % [from chafte.) Chaſtit Dryden. _ it 1 7 3 at home. | LF _ firſt progreſs of chriſtianity 8 ws Fro How * 
1 a . a 3 me 3 0 75 reeboldere 
177.77... ]]). are ne," ̃cH , ] j. ,, 
— the prate ware et opening, on account s To Cnr'arun. v. 4. [ceapan, Sax. to buy.] + $264 233 great ſtruggle with — n 22 
l 0 t is W ed in a bargain; or only, 1. To attempt to purchaſe ; to bid for any thing; to 2. Reſtraint ; curb; government; continued reſtraint. 
prate 3 i talk idly; to pratle; to enckhe 0 har SE es F 
. | prattle; to ich ſhe ſhall be, that 's certai ' — ch their ſpirit, Hayward, 
ng | ter; > convent at eaſe. : —_—_ Br chat or I *ll never cheapen her. POOP my FR or EY of the new officer's — needed — 
berk Ylike as _— 7p a in het 5 3 ey, oo was a Jupiter, which would have come at] appetite of — or ſome time, to his immoderate eo 2 
| , a \Clarendon. 
x the | _— that I Reife ede : Spenſer, She ſlipt ſometimes to Mrs. Thody's, wy B 3 from rhyme or reaſon, rule or check, 2 
pure 8 for my fool, and chat with To cheapen teas Prive. ee Priſcian's head, and Pegaſus's neck. Popes | 
our Ns will jeſt upon my love. you, 815 5 To ſhops in crowds the daggled females fly, 1 4 tech — are in truſt, who have no check from within, | | 
„DD F rai 
With. a ruſtiek row. 0 80 0 A Hu . 
| To 1 r- the motion was embrac d, N My hopes purſue a brighter diadem, 1  Jonedl th —_—_— | | 
6 on their adventures paſs'd, Dryden. * any brighter than the Roman be ? N * T Fa hae for a check, Shakeſteare. 
Or 70 fit of, Not in ue, antes fü. | Cnxarure e. [hom che.) A 6 fall price mr], Cem ney yl wit fm cc 
All ton ; | ; , . B annot with ſafety caſt him. 8 7 
ſfero Are edle * him, 2 the bleared ſights a low rate ö By theſe L ſee 4+ A diſlike ; a ſudden diſguſt ; ſomething ook _ 
1 Into a rapture lets her U 5 our prattling nurſe So great a day as this is cheaply bought : the progreſs. | 
" While n y cry, FO Blood, rapines, maſſheres, were 3 ve 3 Shakeſpeare, Say I ſhould wed her, would not my wiſe ſubjes 
as < mA [from the verb.] Idle talk : keſp: hi ws mighty recompence your beauty brought. , Dryden. 2225 check, and think it ſtrange ? perhaps revolt? Dryden. 
negligent tattle. ; en ight| Cne*arnuss. 1. /. [from cheap.) Lowneſs of price. 5 8 a hawk forſakes her proper game 
Pops A Lords, that can prate | Ancient ſtatutes incite merchant-ſtrangers to bring in comn follow rooks, pies, or other birds that craſs her | 
8s amply and unneceſſi dities ; having for end cbeapneſi. mmo- flight, . | 
As this Gonzalo be difcredit which 1s gn Bam | A 8 
A chough of o, I myſelf would make diſcou t to 0 s grown upon Ireland, has been the great] han Fn, woman is a hawk upon her wings; and if the be f 
ng; The as deep chat, | ragemen other nations to tranſplant themſelves hith ome, ſhe is the more ſubject to go out on check, Suck!: | 
. . ͤ . a Oi P 
e | ane ; ma | ome falcon ſtoop at what her eye deſign'd 
1 | by-plealing chute Dryden. N See CHEER, | Temple, And with her eagerneſs, the rar miſs'd, 558 5 Hes 
| Straight flies at check, and clips it down the wind, Dryden. | 
3 f 6. The | 


| 
4 . 


CHE 
6. The perſon checking ; the cauſe of reſtraint 2 


« was unhappily tos much uſed as « check upon the lord Co- 
ventry. | Clarendon. 
A ſatirical poet Is the check of the laymen on bad prieſts, 


Dryden's Fables, Preface. 
7. Any ſtop or interruption, 
The letters have the natural production by ſeveral checks or ſtops, 
or, as they ate uſually called, articulations of the breath or voice. 
Holder's Elements of Speech. 
8. The correſpondent cipher of a bank-bill. 

9. A term uſed in the game of cheſs, when one party 
obliges the other either to move or guard his king. 
10, Clerk of the CAC, in the king's houſehold, has 
the check and controulment of the yeomen of the 
guard, and all the uſhers belonging to the royal fa- 


mily, 
11. Chet of the Cute, in the king's navy at Ply- 
mouth, is alſo the name of an officer inveſted with 
like powers, Chambers. 
'To Cue. Iv. a. [from ccheci, cheſs, Fr.] To 
To Chn'quun, f variegate or diverlity, in the manner 
of a cheſs-board, with alternate colours, or with dark- 
er and brighter parts, 
The grey-eyed morn ſmiles on the frowing night, 
Check'ring the eaftern clouds with ſtreaks of light, Shakeſpeare, 
The green leaves quiver with the coo'ing wind, 
7 And make a checker" d ſhadow on the ground, Sbaleſpeare. 
As the ſnake, rolled in the flow'ry bank, 
With ſhining <bechrr'd ſlough, doth (Ming a child, 


That for the beauty thinks it excellent, Shakeſpeare. 
The weilthy ſpring yet never bore 5 TIES 
That ſweet nor dainty flower, | 
| That damaſk d not the checher*d floor 
1 Of Cynthla's ſummer bower, Drayton. 
. Many a youth and many a mald 
Dancing In the checker'd hade. Milton, 
In the che(s-bourd, the uſe of each cheſieman is determined only 
within that cbequered plete of wood, Loc le. 
la our preſent condition, which is a middle ſtate, our minds are, 
40 It were, ebequered with truth and falſeh»0d, Addiſon, 
The ocean intermlaing with the land, fo as to cherker It ito 
earth and water. Woulward's Natural Hiſtory. 
Here waving groves a c>hecher'd ſcene diſplay, 
| And part admit, and part exclude the day. Popes 
Cur cKen, n./, Work varied alternately as 
Cntr cxita-work, { to its colours or materials, 


Nets of ebecker-werk and wreaths of chain-work for the chapiters 
which ware upon the top of the pillars, 1 King:. 
Cuy'cKMATR. . / Lechec of mat, Fr.] The move- 
ment on the chels-board that kills the oppoſite men, 
or hinders them from moving. 
Love they him call'd, that gave me the chec mate; 
But better might they have behote him hate, Spenſer, 
Cusco. . J [from check and roll.) A roll or 
book, containing the names of ſuch as are attendants 
on, and in pay to, great perſonages, as their houſehold 
ſervants, It is otherwiſe called the chequer=roll, Cowell, 
Not daring to extend this law further than to the king's ſervants 
In ebechrel, leſt it ſhould have been too harſh to the gentlemen of 
the kingdom. Bacon's Henry VII. 
CHEEK. „. / [ceac, Saxon.] 
1. The ſide of the face below the eye. | 
And now and then an ample tear trill 'd down | 
Sbaleſpeart. 


Her delicate cbeet, 
Her beauty hangs upon the cbeet of night, 
Like a rich jewel in an /Ethiop's ear. Shakeſpeare, 


I ſhall ſurvey, and ſpy 
Death In thy cet, and darknef\ in thy eye. Donne, 
Daughter of the rote, whole cheeks unite . 
he duk ring titles of tho red and white) 
Who heav'n's alternate beauty well difplay, h 
The bluſh of morning and the milky way, Dryden. 


2. A general name among mechanicks for almolt all 
thoſe pieces of their machines and inſtruments that 
are double, and perfectly alike, . Chambers, 

CIA No. . /; [from cheek and bone.) 


cut the tumour, and felt the lug i It lay partly under the 68 
| 15 


Jugale, or cee. : Wiſeman, 
Cnn'xxToOOTH, „. / [from che and erb. The 
hinder-tooth or tuſk. 
He hath the «eetteerh of a great lon, Feel. 
CuxunR, . / [chere, Fr. entertainment ; cara, Sp. the 
countenance, It ſeems to have, in English, ſome re- 
lation to both theſe ſenſes, 
1. Entertainment proviſions ſerved at a feaſt. 


But though my cates be mean, take them In good part: 

Netter ebeer you may have, but not with better heart, Shatsſp, 

His will was never determined to any purſuit of good «bevy, 
polgnant (ſauces, and delicious wines Locke, 


2. Invitation to gaiety. 
You dv not give the cheer 4 the fealt is old 
That ie not often youched, while 'tis making, 


"Tis given with welcome. $hat? _ 
J. Gaicty 1 jollity. * 
| have not that alacrity of (pirit, 
Nor eher of mind, that | was wont tu have. Shoteſpeare, 


4+ Alr of the countenance. 

Right faithful true he was In deed and word, 
— . his = did ſeem too folemn tad 1 

othing did he dread, but ever was ydrad. Spenſer, 

Which publick death, recelv'd with luch a e, 
As not a gh, a look, a (rink bewrays 

he lealt telt wuch of a degenerous fear, | 
Qave lite to envy, ts Ny courage praiſe, Daniel, 

He ended and his words their drooping cheer 
Fnlighten'4, aud their as pre hope teviv'd. Aten. 

1 


At length appear 
Her grifly brethren Mea 4 £ n the bler 1 


Pale at the tudden fight, the Chang's her © hege. Dryden. 


Perhaps temper of mind in general ; fo 
$ 8 general ; for we read 


Then were they all of good e, and they alto took ſome meat, 


; | Advts, 
Te Cure, [from the noun.) 
1. To incite | to encourage z to inſpirit, 
„ complained that he was bets et, for Al that, was no- 
thing difeouraged, but „ wp uy Rank FX - Lada. 
Ho „Ne e the dogs tv follow her who fed, 
And vow'd revenge on her devoted head, 
2. To comfort ; to conſole. 
0 1 Web are | could lend thee aid 
k thy Wart, and be they not dite d. Fe . 
fle d at what, not (ultering, they hall ſeen, ow 
They went ts (dvr the faction of the greeny;/ D yew 
4. To gladden, * 


Hark ! a glad volce the lonely defert chew e 


1 


Dryden's Fal 


[cares . / [from cheerful.) 


CHE 


The ſaered ſun, above the waters rr d, 
Thro' heaven's eternal brazen blaz'd, 7 
And wide o'er earth diffus'd his cheerin ray» Tape. 
To Cnnes, v. ID grow gay - g's * ö 
ſight f oomy ſoul cheers 
My 4 revive, . dawns within me. 3 
Cur'sxnr, 1. / [from To cheer.) Gladner ; ger 0 


gaiety, 


— — 


To thee alone be praiſe, 
From whom our joy deſcends, 
| Thou cbeerer of our days. a Motton. 

Angling was, after tedious ſtudy, a reſt to his mind, a cheercr of 
his ſpirits, a diverter of ſadneſs, a calmer of unqulet thoughts. 


Walton's Angler. 
Saffron is the ſafeſt and moſt ſimple cordial, the greateſt reviver 
of the heart, and cheerer of the ſpirits, Temple. 
= Prime cheerer, light, 
Of all material beings firſt and beſt. Thomſon's Summer. 


Cuy'sryUL, adj, [from cheer and full. 
1. Gay; full of life; full of mirth, 
The cheerful birds of ſundry kind 
Do chaunt ſweet muſick to alight his mind. Fairy Queen. 
2. Having an appearance of gaiety. 

A — wats! toy a l but by ſorrow of 
the heart the ſpirit is broken. 3 Proverbs. 
Cnr'sRePULLY, adv, [from cheerful.] Without dejec- 
tion; with willingneſs ; with gaiety. 

Pluck up thy ſpirits, look cheerfuHy upon me. Shakeſpeare. 

To their known ſtations cheerfully they go. Dryden. 

Doctrine is that which muſt prepare men for diſcipline z and men 

never go on ſo cheerfully, as when they ſee where they 30. Soutb. 
my the man, 

That cheerfully recounts the female's praiſe, 

Find equal love, and love's untainted ſweets = 

Enjoy with honour. Philips, 


1. Freedom from dejection; alacrity, ' 

Barbaroſſa, ufing this exceeding cheerfulneſs and forwardneſs of 
his ſoldiers, weighed up the tourteen gallies he had ſunk, 

Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks, 

With what reſolution and cheerfulneſs, with what courage and 
patience, did vaſt numbers of all ſorts of people, in the firſt ages of 
chriſtianity, encounter all the rage and malice of the world, and 
embrace torments and death! Tillotſon, 
2, Freedom from gloomineſs, 

I marvelled to fee her receive my commandments with fighs, and 
yet do them with cheer ulneſi. 1 : Sidney, 
Chnu'eRLess, adj, [from cheer.] Without gaiety, com- 


fort, or gladneſs. 
For ſince mine eye your joyous ſight did miſs, 

My cheerful day is turn'd to cheer{gs night, 

On a bank, beſide a willow, 
Heav'n her cov'ring, earth her pillow, 
Sad Amynta figh'd alone, 
From the cheerleſs dawn of morning 
Tin the dews of night returning. Dryden, 
CHr'rRLY, adj, [from cheer, | 
1, Gay ; cheerful. 

They are uſeful to mankind, in affording them convenient ſitu» 
ations of houſes and villages, reflecting the benign and cheriſhing 
ſun-beams, and ſo rendering their habitations both more comfort- 
able and more ebeerly in winter, Ray on Creation. 
2. Not gloomy ; not dejected. 

Curl v. adv. [from cher.) Cheerfully, 

Under heavy arms the youth of Rome 
Their long laborious marches overcome; 
Cheerly their tedious travels undergo. Dryden's Virgil. 

In God's name, cheerly on, courageous friends, 
'To reap the harveſt of perpetual peace, 

By this one bloody trial of ſharp War. Shakeſpeare 

Ott liſtening how the haunds and horn 
Cheerly rouſe the Numb'ring morn. | : Milton. 
Chu'tny, adj, [from cheer.) Gay; ſprightly ; hav- 
ing the power to make gay: a ludicrous word. 

Come, let us hie, and quatl a c—_—_ bowl z 

Let cyder new wah ſorrow from thy foul, Gay's Paſtorals. 
CHEESE. . /. [ca/ens, Lat. eye, Saxon.] A kind of 
food made by pretiing the curd of coagulated milk, 
and ſuffering the mats to dry. 

I will rather truſt a Fleming with my butter, the Welſhman 
with my cheeſe, than my wife with herſelf. Shakeſpeare, 
CHKk"K8KCAKE, 2 [from cheeſe and cake,] A cake 
made of ſoft curds, ſugar, and butter. 

Efteminate he ſat, and quiet; 
Strange product of a cbec/ecate diet. | Prior. 
Where many a man, at variance with his Wife, 

With ſoft'ning mead and cheeſecake ends the (trite, King, 
Cnrr"skMONGER, . /; [from cheeſe and monger.] One 
who deals in cheeſe, 8 | 

A truc owl of London, 
That gives out he *s undone, | 
Being a cbeeſemonger 
By truſting, Ben Jonſon. 
Cuuk'srvaEss. 2 [from chee/e and re.] The preſs 
in which the curds are preſſed. 
The cleanly cbeeſepreſs the could never turn, 
Her aukward fiſt did ne'er employ the churn, =Gay's Paſt. 
CHxk"ssvAT. . / from cheeſe and vat.] The wooden 

caſe in which the curds are confined when they are 
preſſed into cheeſe. | 

His ſonſe occations the careleſs ruſtic to judge the ſun no bigger 
| than a cherſevar, i . Glanville, 
Cnr'usy, adj, [from cheeſe.) Having the nature or 
form of cheeſe. | 

Acids mixed with them precipitate a tophaceous chalky matter, 
but not a ebeefy ſubſtance. Arbuthnot on Alimicents, 
Cur'Ly. % [chela, Lat.] The claw of a ſhell fiſh, 

It happeneth often, 1 confels, that a lobfter hath the che, or 
| great claw, of one fide longer than the other, Brown. 
Cux'misTkY, See CHYMISTRY, 

Cun'qukr, See CHKsCKER, 
To CHERISH, v. a, [cherir, Fr.] To ſupport and 
forward with encouragement, help, and protection; 
to ſhelter ; to nurſe up. 
Whenever Buckingham doth turn his hate 

Upon your grace, and not with duteous love 

Boch de you and yours, God puniſh me 

With hate in thoſe where 1 expe&t moit love, = Shateſpeare. 

| would 1 were thy bird, 
Sweet, ſo would I 

But 1 ſhould kill thee with too much choriſbing. Shakeſpeare, 

What doth ch, weeds but gentle air ? Shake/peart, 

Magittrates have always thought themſelves concerned to cher 
religion, and to maintain in the minds of men the beliet of a God 
and another lite, ' Tillaſea, 

But old god Saturn, which doth all devour, 

Duth che her, and ſtill augments her might. Davies. 

He that knowingly commits an Ill, has the upbraidings of his 
own conſeleace ; thoſe who act by errour, have its cher t and 
encouragements to animate them. Decay of Piery. 


CHikiSniun, . , [from cher.] An encourager; a 


Fairy Queen, 


pare the way j @ ge, a gud appears ! Pipes Mak. 


lupportee, 


Oae of their greateſt pr it is to be che maintainer 
eberiſbers of a regular wn ra reverend worſhip, 1 wude 
p » ü M4 

Chen ISHMENT, 2. / Foo pl Encouragem”" 
' ſupport ; comfort, It is now obſolete, ** 
ö The one lives her age's ornament, * 


That with rich bounty, and dear r 
Supports the praife of noble poeſie. Spenſer's Tear 
CHERRY, . 


[Enzanr- II. / Leriſe, Fr. ceraſur, Lat.] 


The ſpecies are, 1. The common red or garden cherry, 2,1. 
Spaniſh cherry, 3. The red heart cherry. 4. The whin ber 
cherry. ow bleeding heart cherry, 6. The black heart che 
7. The May cherry. 8. The black cherry, or mazard, 9.18 
archduke cherry, 10. The yellow Spaniſh cherry, 11. Th 
Flanders cluſter cherry. 12. The carnation cherry, 13. The 
large black cherry. 0 The bird cherry. 15. The ted bind 
Corniſh cherry, 16. The largeſt double flowered cherry, 19, Th 
double flowered cherry. 18. The common wild cherry, 1g Th 
wild northern Engliſh » with late ripe fruit. 20. The ſhock 
or perfumed cherry, 21. Ihe cherrytree with ſtriped leaves. Abi 
many other ſorts of cherries as the amber cherry, lukeward, ty, 
rone, Gaſcoigne, and the morello, which is chiefly planted for . 
ſervings 

This fruit was brought out of Pontus at the time of the Mit; 
datic victory by Lucullus, in the year of Rome 680; and ur 
brought into Britain about 120 years afterwards, which waz 
Dom. 55 ; and was ſoon after ſpread through moſt parts of Eurogy 


Some aſk but a pin, a nut, a cherry ſtone z but ſhe, EG 


ous, would have a chain. Shake 
July I would have drawn in a jacket of light:yellow, eating cho. 
ries, with his face and boſom ſun-burat. Peac 


A little ſpark of life, which, in its firſt appearance, might wa 
cloſed in the hollow of a cherry ſtone. _ Hal. 
CHzRRY. adi. [from the ſubſtantive.] Reſembliny, 
cherry in colour. | | 

Shore's wife hath a pretty foot, | 
A cherry lip, a paſſing pleaſing tongue. _ 
CHE'RRY-BAY. See LAUREL. 
CHB"RRYCHEEKED. adj, [ from cherry and chest. ] Han 
ing ruddy cheeks. | | 

1 warrant them cherrycheek'd country girls.  ' Cem 
CHERKYPIT, 3. / [from cherry and bit.] A child 

rk in which they throw cherry ſtones into a ſuul 
ole, 5 | | 

What, man! tis not for gravity to play at cherrypit, Su 

CHERSONE'SE, u. /. [ytgg0moog.] A peninſula ; a tn 

of land almoſt ſurrounded by the tea, but joined u 

the continent by a narrow neck or iſthmus. + 
CuHERT. n./. [from quartz, Germ.] A kind of fling 

Flint is moſt commonly found in form of nodules; bu \ 
ſometimes found in thin ſtratæ, when 'tis called chert. Montan 
CHERUB. . /. [3% plur. 222 It is ſometing 

written in the plural, improperly, I l 

celeſtial ſpirit, which, in the hierarchy, is plac 

next in order to the ſeraphim. All the ſeveral & 
ſcriptions which the Scripture gives us of cherubi, 
differ from one another; as they are deſcribed in t 
ſhapes of men, eagles, oxen, lions, and in a comps 

ſition of all theſe figures put together, The hi 
glyphical repreſentations in the embroidery 9 
curtains of the Tabernacle, were called by Moi 
Exod. xxvi. 1. cherubim of cunning work. Cala 

eee 
c ims 18 tretted. 

HFleav'n's cherubin, hors'd W 

Upon the ſightleſs courſers of the air, : 

Shall blow the horrid deed in ey'ry eye, 
That tears ſhall drown the wind. 
| Some cheryb finiſhes what you begun, 
And to a miracle improves a tune. Pm 
CugRv"BICK. adj. [ from cherub.] Angelick ; relatiy 
to the cherubim. s.. | | 

Thy words 

Attentive, and with more delighted ear, 
im rg ed I 907 heard, hap When 

FHOWA longs nl ron r $ a 
Aerial 0 ſend, , _ Alen Paradijelþ 

And on the caſt fide of the garden place 
Cberubick watch. Milton's Paradilp 

CHERUBIN, adj, [from cherub.] Angelical. 
This fell whore of thine 

Hach in her more deſtructlon than thy ſword, 
For all her cherubin look. Shaken 


CHERVIL, 2. / [charophyllum, Lat.] An umbellif 
ous plant. 1 f 3 Mille 
ToCuE'RUP. v. . [from cheer ; perhaps from cherry 
corrupted to cherup.) To chirp; to uſe a chects 


S Shaken 


i The birds 
Frame to thy ſong their cheerful cberuping 
Or hold their peace for ſhame of thy ſweet lays, Sper 


Cat's1.1y. . / A ſmall vermin, chat lies under fo 
or tiles. | * Funn 
CHESS. ». /. [echecs, Fr.] A nice and abſtruſe gam 
in which two ſets of men are moved in oppoſition 
each other, 
| This game the Perfian magi did invent, 
The force of Eaſtern wiſdom to expreſs ; 
From thence to buſy Europeans ſent, „„ 
And ſtyt'd by modern Lombards penſive cheſi. Hals 
So have 1 ſeen a King ob che 
His rooks and knights withdrawn, 
is queen and biſhops In diſtreſs 
Shifting about, grow leſs and leſs, 
| Wich here and there « pawn. Dis 
Cuk'ss-APPLE, . ½ A ſpecies of Wild Service. 
CH&"s8-BOARD, 2. /. [from cheſt and board.] The bo 
or table on which the game of cheſs is played. 
And cards are dealt, and cheſt-board: brought, 
To cale the pain of coward thought, 4 i 
Cur rem 1. /.. [from cheſ and man.] A puppet 
e 3. 
4 
A company of cheſ-men ſtan on the ſame ſquares of 
3 — - x left lng ſay they are all in the in 
place, or unmoved. | 
Cur'ss-PLAYER. . / [from cheſs and player.] 
gameſter at cheſs. Nr 
Thus, like a ſkilful cher e s out d 
ak kis pawns of uſe Ly 9. eu perſons, - Di 
Cur's30M, n. ½ Mellow earth. | 
The tender 4 and mellow earth i» the beſt, being 7 
mould, between the two extremes of clay and ſand ; epa! 107 
be not loomy and binding. Bacon's Nature! 
CHEST. ». /. [cype, Sax. cia, Lat.] 
1. A box of wood, or other materials, in which dug 


* 


are laid up. 1 


2 


A Cussr of Drawers. 


>. The trunk 
to the belly. 


1 Cnksr. VU, . 


Cut'srTrWVUT- TREE. 
The tree hath ka ] | 
digances from the fruit, on the ſame tree. The outer | 


nuts ipcluded in each huſk or 2 This tree 
was formerly in greater plenty, as may by | 
the old buildings in London, which were, for the moſt | 
art, of this timber; which is equal in value to the | 
{ oak, and, for many purpoſe, far exceeds it, par- 


chat ripen at the latter time. 
+. The name of a brown colour. 


In excellent colour: your cbefnut was 
colour. f 


HE'STON, 1. 
HEV ALTER. . /. [chevalier, Fr.] 
| gallant ſtrong man. 


HEV AUX de Friſe. n. /. 


uE VEM. 1. / [cheveſne, Fr.] A river fiſh, the ſame 
HE VERIL., 2. / [cheverau, Fr.] A kid; kidleather. 


the wrong fide may be turned outward, 


row to an ell broad. ' . Shakeſpeare, | 
CHEVISANCE. . /. [cheviſance, $i. Enterpriſe ; 
achievement. A word now not in uſe. 
Fortune, the foe of famous cheviſance, 
Seldom, ſaid Guyon, yields to virtue aid. Spenſer. 


CHE'FYRON. 3. /. [French.] One of the honourable 
To CHEW. v. a. [ceopyan, Sax, kauwen, Dutch. It 


1. To grind with the teeth; to maſticate, 


3- To taſte without ſwa 


To Cw, v. 5. To champ upon; to ruminate. 


Old politicians chew on wiſdom paſt, | | Co 
And blunder on in buſineſs to the laſt, Pope. 
CHICA'NE, „. J. [chicane, Fr. derived by Menage 
. _ 89 word chico, little.] 
: art © jecti 
and ne protrating a conteſt by petty objection 


5 | 2 neither preſs, 'cbef, trunk, 
He will ſeek there, on n word 1 
well, vault, but he hath an for the remembrance —— 


NED of money crowded in the cb. i 
A caſe with moveable boxes 


3 of the body, or cavity from the ſhoulders 
Such as have round faces, or broad cheſts, or ſhoulders, _ ſel- 


long necks. — 
a — by the largeneſs of his chef, and breadth of 
his ſhouiders- i en on the Tliad. 


c 
4 


ſt; to hoard. | 6 3 
e A diſeaſe in horſes. It 


comes near to a pleuriſy, or peripneumony, in a hu- 
man body. * arrier t Dictionary. 
urs TED. adj. [from chef. ] 

broad - cheſted, narrow - ſted 
ugs TRR. See CASTOR. 


HE'STNUT-. 1615 FSH Fr. eaſtanca, 
ins, w ich are placed at remote 


coat of the fruit is very rough, and has two or three 


ticularly for making veſlels for liquors z' it having a 
property, when once thorou 
tain its bulk conſtantly, 


ſwell, like other timber. Miller. | 
The fruit of the cheſtnut tree. | 
* 3 N I | 
t gives not o great a blow to th! ear, | 
RE in a 3 fire. Shakeſpeare. 


ORober has a baſket of ſervices, medlars, and cheſtnuts, and fruits 


His hair is of a good colour, 
ever the only 
Shakeſpeare, 
Coroley. 


A knight 3 A 


Merab's long hair was gloſſy chefinut brown, 
A ſpecies of plum. 


Renowned Talbot doth expect my aid; 
And I am lowted by a traitor villain, 
And cannot hel p the noble chewalier. Sbaleſpeare. 


[Fr. The ſingular CHa 
de Friſe is ſeldom uſed. ] The Frieſland horſe, which 
is a piece of timber, larger or ſmaller, and traverſed 
with wooden ſpikes, pointed with iron, five or ſix feet 
Jong ; uſed in defending a paſſage, ſtopping a breach, 
or making a retrenchment to ſtop the cavalry. It is 
alſo called a turnpike, or tourniquet. Chambers. 


with chub. 


Obſolete. 
A ſentence is but a cheweril glove to a good wit 1 how quickly 
Shakeſpeare. 
Which gifts the capacity 
Of your ſoft choveril conſcience would receive, | 
If you might pleaſe to ſtretch it. g Shakeſpeare. 
O, here 's a wit of cbeveril, that ſtretches from an inch nar. 


ordinaries in heraldry. It repreſents two rafters of a 
houſe, ſet up as they ought to ſtand. Harris. 


is very frequently pronounced chaw, and perhaps 
properly, 


IF little faults, proceeding on diſtemper, 
Shall not be wink'd at, how ſhall we ftretch our eye, 
When capital crimes, cheww'd, ſwallow'd, and digeſted, 
Appear before us ? [+ Sha 
1 be ef the foreſt, 
exvi e food of tweet and bitter fancy. Shah . 
This pious cheat, that never ſuck'd the blood, 2 
Nor c hetuꝰ d the fleſh, of lambs, Dryden's Fables. 
The vales | 
Deſcending gently, where the lowing herd | 
Chetvs verd'rous paſture, Philips. 
By chewing; ſolid aliment is divided into ſmall parts: in a hu- 
man body, there is no other inſtrument to perform this actlon but 
the teeth. By the action of chwing, the ſpittle and mucus are 
ſqueezed from the glands, and mixed with the aliment; which 
action, if it be long continued, will turn the aliment into « ſort of 
chyle. f : : Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
To meditate ; or ruminate in the thoughts. | 
While the fierce monk does at his trial Rand, 
He chews revenge, abjuring his offence : 
| _ Guile in his tongue, and murder in his hand, 
He ſtabs his judge, to prove his innocence, 
lowing. 
* on 's in my mouth, 
$ id but only cherv its name. Shakeſpeares 
Some books are to be taſted, others to be ſwallowed, and 2 
to be chewed and digeſted : that is, ſome books are to be read only 


in parts z others to be read, but not curiouſ) and ſome few to be 
read wholly, with attention, | 4 Bacon. 


Pacing 


Prior. 


| will with patience hear, and find a time; # 
Till then, my noble friend, chew upon this, f Shak 


Inculcate the doctrine of diſobedience, and then leave the mul- 
titude to che upon t. 


5 ' 2 
vate cafes, r Bo civil Jaw concerns not the chicane of pri- 


Founded upon the 


N 
re. 
X 


[from the noun.] To repoſite in a | 


Having a cheſt ; as, || 


All my pretty ones! 
What, all my pretty chickens, and their darn, ET 
yl At one fell ſwoop |! 3 Shakeſpeare. 
| For when the ſhell is broke, out comes a chick. Davies. 


y ſeaſoned, to main- | 
and is not ſubject to ſhrink or | 
and thick, We 


| On rain 
: And pick 


Peacham on Drawing. | 


airs and intercourſe of civilized nations, 


principles of reafon. Lacke. 
His attornies | ; ' 
A their chicas. ann are at an end of 


* \ * 


0 1 


language. | 
. - Unwil ; to meet, - 
He — — ; 


And ſave his forces by chicane. Prior. 
To Cure. v. 2. [chicancr, Fr.] To prolong a' 
conteſt by tricks. | : 
CANARIA. . . [chicanexr, Fr.] A petty ſophiſter 
a trifling diſputant; a wrangler. _ 
This is the way to diſtinguiſh the two moſt different things 1 | 
know, a logical chicaner from a man of reafon. 


mean arts of wrangle. * 
Hie anger cauſed him to deſtroy the greateſt part of theſe 
reports; and only to preſerve ſuch as diſcovered moſt of the chi- 
canery and futility of the practice. 
CHicngs, 2. / See CHICKPBAS, | 
Cn1'cuting VeTca. 2. % [lathyrus, Lat.] In Ger- 
many they are cultivated, and eaten as 


neither ſo tender nor well taſted. Miller. 
CHICK. n. . [cicen, Sax. kiecken, Dutch. Chicken 
Cni'cken. J is, + believe, the old 


though now uſed as à fingular nonn. 
1. The young of 


a bird, particularly of a hen, or ſmall 
bird. . | 2 


While it is a chick, and hath no ſpurs, nor cannot hurt, nor hath 
ſeen the motion, yet he'readily practiſeth it. ale, 
Even ſince ſhe was a ſe'en-night old, they ſay, 
Was chaſte and humble to her dying dayz 
Nor chick, nor hen, was known to diſobey. Dryden's Fables. 
Having the notion that one laid the egg out of which the 
other was hatched, I have a clear idea of the relation of dam 


— 


On rainy days alone I dine, 
Upon a chick and pint of wine: 
days I dine alone, 
my chicken to the bone, 
'2. A word of tenderneſs. 
| My Ariel, chick, 
This is thy charge. 
term for a young girl. 
Then, Chloe, {till go on to prate 
Of thirty-ſix and thirty-eight 
Purſue trade of ſcandal-picking, 
Your hints, that Stella is no chicken. Swift, 
Cn1"CKENHBARTED. adj. [from chicken and heart.] 
Cowardly ; timorous ; fearful. 
Now we ſet up for tilting in the pit, 
Where 'tis agreed by bullies, chickenbearted, 
To fright the ladies firſt, and then be parted, Prol. to Fp. Fr. 
CniexkzN ox. 2. // An exanthematous diſtemper, 
ſo called from its being of no very great danger. 
Cnr'cxLrNG. . / [from chick,} Fi ſmall chicken, 
CH1"CcKPEAS. #. /. [from chick and pea.) A kind of 
degenerate pea. | Miller. 
Car cKweBD. 3. / [from chick and weed.) The name 
of a plant. | ; 
Green mint, or 


3. A 


chickweed, are of good uſe in all the hard 


ſwellings of the breaſt, occaſioned by milk. Wiſeman. 
To CHIDE. v. a. V chid or chode, part. chid or 
chidden. ¶ cidan, Sax 


1. To reprove; to ea z to correct with words: ap- 
plied to perſons. 
Chide him for faults, and do it reverently, 
When you perceive his blood inclin'd to mirth. Shakeſpeare. 
And fly like chidden Mercury from Jove. Shakeſpeare. 
Thoſe, that do teach your babes, 
Do it with gentle means, and eaſy taſks ; 


He might have chid me ſo ; for, in good faith, 

I am a child to chiding. Shakeſpeare. 
: ; Scylla wept, | 

And chid her barking waves into attention. Milton. 


Above the waves as Neptune ſhew'd his face, 
To chide the winds, and ſave the Trojan race. 


Waller. 
You look, as if yon ſtern philoſopher 


Had juſt now chid you. Addiſon. 
If any woman of better faſhion in the pariſh happened to be 
abſent from church, they were ſure of a viſit from * to chide 
and to dine with her. Swift. 
2. To drive with reproof. f 
Margaret my queen, and Clifford too, 
Have chid me from the battle, Shakeſpeare. 


3. To blame; to reproach : applied to things. 
Winds murmur d through the leaves your long delay, | 
And fountains, o'er the pebbles, chid your ſtay. j 29 
I chid the folly of my thoughtleſs haſte ; | 
For, the work perfected, the joy was paſt, 
To CntDs. v. . | 
1. To clamour ; to ſcold, 
What had he to do to chide at me? 
Next morn, betimes, the bride was miſſing : 
The mother ſcream'd, the father chid, 
Where can this idle wench be hid ? 
2. To quarrel with, 
'The buſineſs of the ſtate does him offence, 
And he does chide with you, 
3. To make a noiſe. 


* 


Prior. 
. 


Stoift, 
Sha keſpeares 


My duty, 
As doth a rock againſt the chiding flood, 
Should the approach of this wild river break, 1 
And ſtund unſhaken yours, Shakeſpeare. 
Cui'pzr. 1. , [from chide.)J A rebuker ; a reprover. 
Not her that chides, Sir, at any hand, I pray, 
J love no chiders, Sir, Shakeſpeare, 
CHIEF. adj. [chef, the head, Fr.) 
1. Frincig moſt eminent; above 
reſpect. 5 


Theſe 

works. | I Ky | 

The hand of the princes and rulers hath been chief in this 

| treſpaſs. Ezra. 
Your country, = in arms, abroad defend z 

Pope. 


At home, with morals, arts, and laws amend. 
A froward man ſoweth trite, and a whiſperer ſeparateth chief 


the reſt in any 


"the chief of the officers that were over Solomon's 


2. Eminent ; extraordinary, 
friends. | Proverbs. 


3. Capital; of the firſt order; that to which other parts 
are inferior, or ſubordinate. f 

J came to have a good general view of the apoſtle'n main pur- 

poſe in writing the epiſtle, and the chief branches of his diſcourſe 


| wherein he proſecuted it, Locke, 
4. It is uſed by ſome writers with a ſuperlative termi- 
nation ; but, I think, improperly : the compatative 


Arbuthnet's Hiftory of abu Bull, 


Arbuthnot. | 


peas, though | 


© of chick, | 


» Locke, N 


2. Artificd in general. This ſenſe is only in 1 


Locke. | 
CHica'NERY. 2. , [chicanerie, Fr.] Sophiſtry ; | 


— _— 


| 
' 
| 


— — 


e 


— 
4 
N 
0 


| 


. 
. 


| 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Cni'zrr Rss. adj. 


cHr 


We beſeech you, bend you to'remain Be 
; on in the cheer and comfort of our eye, 
. Ourchiefeſt courtier, coufin, and our fon. , 8 
Doe an Edomite, the ft of the herdmen. 1 Samuel. 


He ſometimes denied admiſſion to the chief officers of the 
CIlarendam. 


army. 
CnIET. . . [from the 8 


1. A military commander; a leader of armies 3 a cap- 


Is pain to them 
| Leſs pain, lefs to be fled ? or thou than they 
Leſs hardy to endure ? courageous chief! 


Milton's Paradiſe Ly 


The firſt in flight from pain. 
known 
Such chiefs; as each an army ſeem'd alone. 


After or before were never 


Dryden. 
A wit 's a feather, and a chief a rod 3 
An honeſt man 's the nobleſt work — — Pope. 
- A. prudent chief not always muſt diſplay - 
His pow'rs in x indy A fair array z 
But with th' occaſion and the place comply, : 
| Canceal his force, nay ſeem ſometimes to fly. Pepe. 
2. In CuIET, in law. Jn capite, by nal ſervice. 


All ſums demandable, either for licence of alienation to be made 
of lands holden in 7 or for the pardon of any ſuch alienation 
already made without licence, have been ſtayed in the way to the 
hanaper, Bacon. 

I ſhall be proud to hold my dependance on you in chief, as I do 
part of my ſmall fortune in Wiltſhire, 3 yden. 
3. In Spenſer it ſeems to ſignify ſomewhat like achieve- 

ment; a mark of diſtinction. r 

Where be the noſegays that ſhe dight for thee? 
The coloured chaplets wrought with a chief, 
The knottiſh ruſh-rings, and gilt roſemary ? Spenſer, 
4. In heraldry, | 

The cbief is ſo called of the French word cbef, the head or 
upper part: this poſſeſſes the upper third part of the eſeutcheon · 
Peacham on Drawing. 
Cn doo DOM. #. /; [from chief.] Sovereignty. Not 
in ule. 3 34 4X | 

Zephyrus being in love with Chloris, and coveting her to wife, 
gave her for a dowry the chiefdom and ſovereignty of all flowers and 
green herbs, 85 Spenſ. Kal. Cle. 

a [from chief] Wanting a head; be- 

ing without a leader. 85 
And chiefleſs armies dos d out the campaign, 

And navies yawn'd for orders on the main. Popes 

CurtyLy, adv. [from chief.) Principally ; emi- 

nently ; more than common. | | 

Any man who will confider the nature of an epic poem, what 
actions it deſcribes, and what perſons they are chiefly whom it in- 
forms, will find it a work full of difficulty. Dryden. 

Thoſe parts of the kingdom, where the number and eſtates of 
the diſſenters chiefly lay. 1715 Swift. 
CarsyRIE. 2. / [from chief.] A ſmall rent paid to 
the lord Paramount, 2 ; 

They ſhall be well able to live upon thoſe lands, to yield h 
majeſty reaſonable chiefrie, and alſo give a competent mainte- , 
nance unto the garriſons.  Spenſer's Ireland. 

Would the reſerved rent at this day be any more than a ſmall 
chiefrie | i | Swifts 
CnIETTAIN. 2. / [from chief, n. % captain.] 

1. A leader; a commander. 
That forc'd their cbieftain, for his ſafety's ſake, 
(Their chieftain Humber named was aright) 
Unto the mighty ſtream. him to betake, | 
Where he an end of battle and of life did make. Fairy Qu. 
2. The head of a clan. | 

It broke, and abſolutely ſubdued all the lords and chieftains of 
the Iriſhry. | Davies on Ireland. 
CIRTVAN CE. . /. [probably from achevance, Fr. 

purchaſe.] Traffick, in which money is extorted ; 

as diſcount. Now obſolete. 

There were good laws againſt uſury, the baſtard uſe of money z 

and againſt unlawful chievancet and exchanges, which is baſtard 
uſury. Bacon. 
Car'lLBLAIN, 3. J. [from chill, cold, and Blain ; ſo 
that Temple ſeems miſtaken in his etymology, or has 
written it wrong to ſerve a purpoſe.] Sores made by 
froſt, | 

I remembered the cure of chi/dblains when I was a boy (which 
may be called the children's gout), by burning at the fire. Temple. 
CHILD. . / in the plural CIL DAREN. [cild, Sax. ] 
1. An infant, or very young rſon. 

| In age, to, wiſh for youth 1s full as valn, 
As for a youth to turn a child again. Denbam. 
We ſhould no more be kinder to one child than to another, than 
we are tender of one eye more than of the other. L' Eftrange. 
The young lad muſt not be ventured abroad at eight or ten, for 
fear of what may happen to the tender child; though he then runs 
ten times leſs rl ue than at ſixteen. Locle. 

The ſtroke of death is nothing: children endure it, and the 

greateſt cowards find it no pain. Wake. 
2. One in the line of filiation, oppoſed to the parent. 

Where children have been expoſed, or taken away young, and 
afterwards have approached to their parents preſence, the parents, 
though they have not known them, have had a ſecret joy, or other 
alteration, thereupon. 18 Bacon : Natural Hiſtory. 
| all ſee 


The winged vengeance overtake ſuch children, Shakeſpeare. 
S3 .0j unexhauſted her perfections were, 
_-* That for more children ſhe had more to ſpare. Dryden. 


He, in a fruitful wife's embraces old, : 
A long increaſe of children's children told. Addiſon, 
3. The deſcendants of a man, how remote ſoever, are 
called children ; as the children of Edom, the children 
of Iſrael. | 


4. In the language of ſcripture, | 
One weak in knowledge, Tſaiah, 1 Corinth. 
Such as are young in grace, I 1 Febn« 
Such as are humble and docile, Matthews 
The children of light, the children of darkneſs z who follow light, 

who remain in darkneſs. 
The ele, the bleſſed, are alſo called the children of God. 
How is he numbered among the children of God, and his lot Is 
among the ſaints ! Wiſdom. 
In the New Teſtament, believers are commonly called children of 


God, | | 
Ye are all the children of God, by faith in Jeſus Chriſt. 2.7 iii. 


26. almet. 
5. A girl child. Not in uſe. 
Mercy on 's ! a bearne, a very pretty bearne 
A boy, or child, I wonder? Shakeſpeare. 
6. Any thing the product or effect of another. 
Macduff, this noble paſſion, 
Child of integrity, hath from my foul 
Wip'd the black ſcruples, 8 
7. To be with Cy1LD. To be pregnant. 
If it muſt Rand Mill, let wives with child 
Pray that their burthen may not fall this day, 
Left that their hopes prodigiouſly be croſt. 
To CuiLD, v. n, [from 
dren, 


Shakeſpeares 


Shakeſpearts 


e noun.) To bring chil- 


| chiefer is never found, 


Rt 


The 


CHI: 


68H11 


CHI 


- 


The cbildlng du Tha ſpring, the ſummer * 
tumn, an | Cure , 
Thel » angry winter, chan LIFA CTIVE, ach. * 
5 PA ir wouted Joris | omen, Ew FAIR chile, adj, [from chile.) That which makes In ſhort, the force of drefms is of 
Re eo oy or gg es Whether i War b by foe wap of * 
MI LDBBAKING, participial ages. nn than any proper digeſtion, cbilife ** way of corroſion, rather be o body joins the voice of a ſhee a N Dryden', . 
and Star.] The att be ſu Mantiwe. from child * on. ec 1 or alimental con- * complex ideas of any real mes aj _ ſhape of a bes 
p of dearing chilergn, " eiae [from chile 1 "That which has A — — 
alns only In childbearin y * 0 ity of makin i ; ; i 1 unintelligy 
And, bringing forth, * N We ſhould rather rely u Len vo ee adj, [from chimera.) Imagi Late 
bs Frult of thy womb. ompens'd with joy, preparation drawn from * Ka ifattory menſtruum, or digeſtive anciful ; wildly, vainly, * Gat alli maginam; 
AY 3 and irrefolute Bylvla has oF. , : ty ay Left. a my diflolve lapideous bodies, viduals, whoſe _— 8 p&- moan nen cally conceive. Cn 
e is paſt | C. IF1ICA'TION. . ** ron otwithitandi . 
Gn rp. „ / [from child and bed.) Th fy _ ing chile. 1. J. [from chile.) The act of mak-| fome meaſure, t 22 may atone for h. | 
woma j , Mee e ita ence are , u —— "Fay 
The —_ Ing « child, 1 te * — 71 al e 1 1 8 indigeſted in the ſtomach of the Curime's 8 e pe poem. a wa — ty, 
Ws mY * 4 — ur, and of queen Bilawbethy who died n re 5 | — 11 not _ any liquid wildly ; fantaſtical] « (rom chimerical.] Via g " 
ure, as whe ' | | , power of natural heat. * y N | 
Yet theſe, I _ by (bildbed rain, "or rt CHILL. adj. [cele, Sax Brown's Valgar ö 7 ng ol oy We fo {fro chimin, an old law 
Let no one be actually marri 470 n of cbildbed bear. Dryden. | 1. Cold; * 45 tag ew toll for paſſage through fo word fi a 
ſz y married, till ſhe hath the ch lad pillows 1 1 which 1 cold to the touch 2 MNEY. 3. /. [ cheminte — reſt. Corel, 
omen 7 : 5 my plants I f. "x a "os . | | 
- In ebildded are In the caſe of perſons e ee Ns =1 noiſome winds and n 8 th IE 1e h which the * aſcend CH 
yy he "1 n. /. [from child and birth.) To 5 N e having the ſenſation of cold; ſhivering with | Chinnies with feorn rejeRting ſmoke, 5 i 
ur; e time of 'b 8 win, ravail g | 2. The tu 1 _ | 
r N M rret raiſed Swi 
bringing forth, ** ſorth; the act of 3. Dull; 3 = = . with deſpair. Rowe conveyance of the 88 the 00G houſe, ks No 
| mother of . rward ; : ; 3 
A kernel void f w_—_ 3 _ th, died, Sidney. —_ : as, a chill recep- 8 ah unruly : where we lay, a 
women trovalling In W V8 000-50 0 Yes NO 2 4 3 dejected; diſcouraged 3. The fire-place, 1 . 
| o tex of women, God Fury. 0 lonate col * . 
of childbirth y to thew, that there i» oc the ſharpeſt pains | CHLLL., 1. . [fr , _ gb NV hea Is ſouth the ch am 
W 27% A e 1 very we pages n e, Chilneſs; cold Chaſte r and the chimneypiece, 
5 e to hls wife, before the time afſign'd lor“ Holy Living. | and head, one to have a ſort of chi about his præco gi The fire which th Chal Shak t 
vr ebi/dbirth came, thus b 4 To C Derbam' -der IE which the Chaldeans worſhi df DBakeſpemr 
Cui” | „thus bluntly ſpoke his ml o Cult. v | Derbam's Phyfico-Theolo every man's chimney. pped for a god, is crept iny 0 
11 bb. a4), [from child mind, Dryden. . a, [from the adjecti D Low off 2 Nin 
How light and cart ger 5 8 with a child. 1. To make cold. ve ring Hom the! 8 ſome neighbours hardly thiok is ne 
When that which makes — land ſeoms_ how, Age has not yet CHIMNE eir chimney ſides to obtain. Swoift ſap th fir 
N He childed as 1 father d. id, makes the king bow z "g ſhrunk my ſinews, or lo 577 ad The 3 n. J. [from chimney and 4e. Tef, 
Cultus DAY. [from child and Ibaheſpeare, yi mans mow in my breaſt 3 D uſuall re wy the ſeat on each end of the 470 Cn 
of the week, throughout th and mai. The day Ao a N is riſe, froſt cbi/ly his ſetting beam an. 1 Au- in proverbial language for b — 8 
Jay on which the feaſt of the Hol anſwering to the ad vex the world with oppoſite extremes 32 F "IIB 
lemnized, which wo A = Holy Innocents is ſo- Rheums chill the _— does Its iſon bring; reech, Ns Ye ſome old men k 
* un! * day. aperſtitious perſons think 8 Now no more th * — the ſpring · Prior, | CHIM 'N 3 - o = 10 N e Denbon, 
o talle 01 here, of hel fo 4s arme; or trumpet's cl ow CE, 2. . m chimney and piece.] I 
the fiſherman, a4 3 he 1 uncouth thipge, prov Py ffrights the wives yy langor ſhrill amental piece o wood q e.] The | 
| „ proves av mino b. or chilli the "; bl A or ſtone 
dermas OE Good tn ning of , voyage on the day ET bo 2. To oe to deject; to 28 — od. Philips, on qt yan , „that is ſet round 2. 
Cn noon. & rf ' ee 3 ry t wught an. Ood chilh the pores by 3 a 0 In and brighten the marble hearths and 3 * 1. 
1. The ſtate of 1 rom child ; eildhad, Sax. ] To bla which he cannot bear, y of his ſpirits, and ane Cn hn ph, xa Was” Ci 
1 au my z Or, the time in which we are 3. To blaſt with cold. | Rogers. | | „ 1. , [from chinney and Hoff. . 
—— cludes infancy, but is continued to Or ſoon Pn 8 on the ground, N 922 R ante of 8 
þ 5 * 8 im * „. er : 
ow I have Naln'd the t : * 4 By winds are blaſted, or b ee chills, And ſince her . = ae ee e black ; 
With of our j0 6 y vg g kill'd. 1 lliers co a 
blood, remoy'd h b j y HI LUINESAS Blackmore The little bim unted bright, S 
This (nv of lords an Ne hone our own. Shateſprare. vering cold LE [from chilly ] A ſenſation of ſhi a And marks 8 Tas Kain W _— y 
from their cbiidboods, n ſhould be trained up in learning If the ae farvi by Even lying Ned, the hn * che heedleſs throng. G Ci 
Thy infa Seldom have I ceas'd to eye Spenſer on Ireland, _abates, * a ehillineſ 5 We days, the acuteneſs of the pain 3 put in their 88 of Savoy, and Tom the pe. a 
The fame bn Dory. 3 and thy youth, Mil CHULLY. adj. {from "bill, — . the body. e * uled proverbially for one of a Tinte 
er y bat the ions of a man have with he: A d ſweat ve 1h omewhat cold. occupation. mean and vile S 
8 1 * r 8 of life, has the practice of CI „ limbs, | Pi os lads and girls, all muſty C1 
; e lite | pos - . . | : chimn | 
STI Cen hn a | Ele not | Phi: CHIN,» ent ax. rs Gm.) The pn lil 
* Ny C our 1 It yo 8 the tace : Mg bs e 1 
3. The properties of a child na —— «th after ye beer ſuddenly into a ſhade, there follow But all _— _ =_ —5 | my 
heit love in carly | _ : This while he inks = body, Ba 6 thruſting out her chin. e her, was wrying her waiſt, ul r 
, Fbele love ln early Infancy bogany A e lifts aloft his dart, With his Amagoni Sid C1 
S i 40 ripen'4 into man. Dryd The veins pour is ” ry part, The briſtled lips before ee chin he drove Jo | 
Hayi , adj, | from ci. ydm. | Curtnme Rt e blood, and fortify the heart, D He rais'd his hard * Shakeſpeer, 
1. Having the qualiti u. J. [kime, Dutch ' « Dryd. And, ſinki rdy head, which ſunk again 
rant r 9 alities of a child ; trifling ; ino tub. ö ] 'The end of a barrel or ORE pron , inking on his boſom, knotk'd tp. re » 5 
Learning hath its infa sor CHIME. 1. f. [The igi made.] 2 [from China, the country Sy 
ce i then Its youth, 2 en beginning and almoſt ful. Junius and rene - m word is doubt- | ſels made in China, d porcelain; a ſpecies of we. f 
urlant and juvenile. timbal ; $ki v ſuppoſe it corru 7 ye ina, dimly tranſ J « 
2, Ro . 25 5 8 » Skinner fro pted from the qualiti parent, partakin 
lecoming only children 4 wien pu _ Bee's Ale from chiamare, to Co os oe ae we mingling any Dor et per They are mate 0 8 
away the occalion of g yy by three or four years, 88 "BE cCnNurcn. Perhaps it is KA {of e chime calls to trifies ; the oth „ OI W ich one eaſily vi- C 
erer * contentions, * en] churm, an old word f. y ſoftened from chirme, or the vitrifiabl - Irs a very ſtrong heat : wh | 
And lull | \ tho {aw how he did be „9 inltru 4 for the ſound of many voi : ifiable earth is melted i FI 
| a n rg K 3 il 4% tear, wa : hs none Wages noiſe together, ny voices, or CONN burnt, into g aſs, they are 
lo me was pl d, no ch pla 5 | . armonick | pleen, vapours, o ſmall- 
| Serlous te Lee mind was let ſpondent inſtruments. ſound of many corre- PE miſtreſs of ron pre bart mem. all 3 
Ihe fathers loked on the © ( Paradiſe Regained Fe Hang our tha gy au with bet 1 ter ſupper, carry your plats, and chi . Pop 
and * 3 in the wort vorthip of images as the moſt lilly ee 8 do ſtrike a tune 25 Cn 2 O ; MOMMY " — 5 
e newly Nan“ Stil r dance ſhall age f A-ORANGE. wiſts 
Dany ebiletiſh SEL learn'd to ſpoak and go . tilling ict. PERL 5 . os Ben Jonſon. ſweet orange: rc air ye na and orange.] Th 
In % x m wes H F 
n * mg l 0 N the walls with cbi/di/þ ſentene Roſe mon, Was heard ny made melodious chime, Not many years has the ag ett Y from China. 
- jingte'of words, % ſentences, that cn harp and organ, gal and Spain. orange been propaguted in Portu | 
convertation the {27/4 1 Addiſon on Ita Love virtue, ſhe alone is fre Milton's Par, Loft, | Cal” | Mien. of . 
might be worn out, "ly angry of their younger 455 She can teach you how PR 2 1 N A-Roor. 1. J. from Chins and $ ſbandry 
Cuttbiennt v. ad ese! Hiftory of Fobn B V. Higher than the ſphery chime, cinal root, brought orig} nd root, ] A med | 
„u. [from cl. %. ba »/l. | 2. The correſpond y chimes M; cent ginally from China 7. 
ng way \ like a child li.] In a childiſh tri- Love firit NT or und. 2 „ n. J. [perhaps more prope | Lincourh 
. tet wr with Mis tame hy | The motio * l verſe, and form'd the rhi m kinc&in, to pant D 1 y incougb, 
"oe and eb ikdihty ejected rag infamy was ſpread, who had fo | “ The Ae of dell 4, harmonls'd the dir. 5 4 convulſive ak, to dry _— ——_ A violent and 
„ £0 onorerT or, rp ghee * with hammers In this i * by ropes, but truck 300000 eee 8 
ee il in any thing ben protefſion: lural he enſe it is always , r. | with an intermittin 
eee ny thing bellen. 7 plural, chimes always uſed in the | CH F. k 
enxHss, v. t + | ay ward, We ove ken in the INE. u. / . : oyer on che Humun, 
5 Puerilit hoo N rom cνα, A The g enter ly hon N widnight, Shake cein, Arm 4 [+/chine, Fr. ſchiena, Ital. ſpina, Lit. 
% ations * 77 8 TY "nc 7 ane A ; 
oy wilt of Etat —4 % and unfaſhlonable cart! A conceptions of thi D Proporuien or relation. ſpeares | 1. The part of the back in whi i 
; telt be ſute to reform, carriage, time and | Omilitude g as in (ex ngs are placed in their f bone is f. which the ſpine or back: 
3 in the world could give a t i J. a. l. harmonle 4 h in leveral proportions, one t 7 _ ene $1 i _ F 1 5 
eerdulity, and ci of ive a trurr idea of ESO onious chimes, th N , 0 anothe \ whic ie ſtrake hi : 
Hy „ and ebb er the Roman de per 3 . nin. he voice of reaſon |» often drowned in which | his body. 6 ins ſock enen abing, has the ene, 
„ Harnileſſhef Ae . rew's Coſmo! e preſent Sidng- 
op Speak tl Yonen Italy. | 1, To found in 5 L200 2 ie wo. 1064 2. A Ana dies whth ling vie | wo N 
Perhaps ku a inch» boy } T conſonance. G 1ece iy lpread, 9 
thay thy tn will ve im mar at make the rg i dy ln » 972 
Entente. ads ; thr Shateſpeare, | 2. T "Tis mighty hard of Gallia's loſs to chime, He h Frome wes Jn eg af hae ave et 
dried Fn LE as child. "Fo «| 2. To corre bs eto | e had killed e Shakepeort 
x: : i "a oftapy ing. Without children ; Father wr $a eee propor tion. Fri. about his cbine: 8 8 D ſeaſon, and he had dea 
1 Won hath made woinen «hid! terns, do belong Lo and and wife, and luch othe : To Cui. *. a [fro Y een his neighbours. Spettate 
SN Sax all ee the oak hi. ſo hall thy mother be | , 7 294 anſwer one * 3 8 He that in his ang Ar or, To cut into chines. 
(rom 46444611 — b 3 5 foundations have A * 19 agree ; to fall in pkg en 3 CHINK „ ine the long ribd d Apennine- f 
heit Winde, where the aged) ave ſought to ex wel :ecgeg ne not only fat quietly and we : . . /, | cinan Di da. 
polterity e wot in as 1 eee have talted 1 * hd As of 4 we neg gr the iſcourſe. 1285 ee at, but often longwiſe - al tains . vox. A ſmall apertur 
yy rien Sen Feat 2-0 ety ger Books. hog «thous Hit of Jet. Bull, | e, g or gap between che parts d 
; eee Nis ol a dea dect, whole real ; tam 
880 van give the Rok wa © = _ Milton's Paradiſe 1 been ved de, will, eee interpretation, and language, I h yramus and Thiſbe did talk through the chink of 
Cit t.vutiky A ons ae: ied c. * A. | anvther, and perhaps th „make all cha, Unt Wa » 4 have ace ab Shakeſpeare's Mid 0 a wall, 
ALEC ad? (from cbil4 and 7; Spetater, | harſh, Nr an aps the genuine meaning of th wy; and make | th gues alſo have been raiſed s Midſummer Night's Dro: 
beibemin ite.] B ' and uncouth to che author, « e like, y anointing che chinks 7 
= g a child, ecoming or | 5* To jingle ; to clatter me. 8 d . on Though birds h Poren N, of 4100 
dan e l we 0 e * 8 Y a We no . arwr h . 
wore than . — han eddie obelience do het that hath NN eme tribe I'm forc'd to chime lama dare provent 2 1 * — 
: | thought the . u To Cu rength to riſe, def; , % or dry indige 
Should ha , remnant of mine ler, 7 IME. v. 4. 4 cend to rhime. , OtheQinvention Breton 5 i . 
C 4 ve been cherlth'4 by her ade, I 1. Lo move Smith, and holes to Gifts $, falſe and abſurd, that are li ke 2 * 
u bab. „ ti uy. She : „or ſtrike, or ver the rottenneſi of many | 
« f. [from wes. ] A thou typeare, | Or With juſt „or cauſe to ſound harmoni In vain ſhe ſearch s of the whole fabrick. = Sh 
* or — containing a thenke \ ſand ; a collec. w? 1 . monically, 7 Each gaping chink itn cranny of the houſe, 
* m b cycl N | an arm: the « 0 by jous to a mouſe, 't 
» fer the d 5 ln Nitdory decade, centuries, 4 | 88 e eee, 4 * Than: apy (god by Skinner from the ſound.) 
Nn sto. „ If i Hater, | 2+ To fri anvil ine «> to make a fe 
N „ . 4. ro "Ml Bmor rike a ' groans below, 1 He c. dund. 
thouland Giles, { [from xe] A figure of a | Cid Ra 1 b Were 
\ 4 Wan, who (peaks of a 4 e ancy, as remotc [ mera, Lat. [Yo CHINK, v nm Pope's Durciot: 
r Funn poetical eee reality as SIE „e — Soy by iriking each other: 
be very viding, - ty «anfuled, though that of | Of a li mera, a monſter fei nce of the | 59th | nes as bright, and chinks as well in 
Rt a liou, the belly of r feigued to have the head When Ardutbnet's Hiſtory 10 N 
Bon. a goat, and the tail of a _ And Atwill's f wks 2 on Martin's oo of Jeb 
- in? * 
a Core 4, (om fit. fel er Hie; urid 
g into narrow clefts, es ; gap""gs 
det 
0 BE 


oy 


bot plaſter thou the ebinly hives with tlay, Dryden's vil 
Grimalkin, do domeſtick vermin ſworn 
An everlaſting foe, with watchful eye 
Lies nightly broad e, u. Shvlefs mice 
3 ey ON : Phitli e's Poems. 
CainTs. 2. /½ Cloth of cotton made in India, and 
ith colours. | 
priated a a charming chints, and Bruſſels lace, 
Wrap my cold limbs, and ſhade my lifeleſs face. j Pope. 
cnrorrixk. 5. % — — chapin, Span.] A high ſhoe, 
worn by ladies, ; 
formerty wr is — heaven than when I ſaw you loſs by the 
luitude of a cbioppine+ | akeſpeare. 
a The woman was a gianteſs, and mY walked always in * armmy 
Cutrrixc, in the names of places, 
from the Saxon cyppan * to 


buy. ibſon, 
7. Chir. v. a. [probably corrupted from chop.) To 
cut into ſmall pieces; to diminiſh, by cutting away 
t a time. 
a His mangled Myrmidons, 1 
dleſs, hackt and chipt, come to him 
= _— — Shaleſpeare's Troilus and Cre da. 
To 1 to our ſtatue in the block of marble, we ſee it ſome- 
times only begun to be chipped; ſometimes rough hewn, and juſt 
ſketched into an human figure. Addiſon 'i Spect᷑ator. 
The critick ſtrikes out all that is not juſt 
And 'tis ev'n ſo the butler chips his cruſt. 


CHIP, CnEAT, 
imply à market; 


King. 


Induſtry 
Taught him to = the wood, and hew the ſtone. Thomſon. 
City. n./; [from the verb.] 


1. A ſmall piece taken off by a cutting inſtrument. 
Cucumbers do extremely affect moiſture, and over-drink them- 
ſclves, which chaff or chips forbiddeth. 5 Bacon. 


That cbip made iron ſwim, not by natural power. 
The ſtraw was laid below); 
Of chips and ſerewood was the ſecond row. Dryden's Fables. 
2. A ſmall piece, however made. | 
The manganeſe lies in the vein in lumps wrecked, in an irregu- 
lar manner, among clay, ſpar, and chips of ſtone. Moodævard. 
Cut'rrIx G. 1. J [from To chip.) A fragment cut off. 
They dung their land with the chippings of a ſort of ſoft ſtone, 
Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
The chippings and filings of theſe jewels, could they be preſerved, 
are of more value than the whole maſs of ordinary authors. 
| Felton on the Claſſicks. 
Cuita"GR1CAL. adj, [from chiragra, Lat.] Having 


the gout in the hand; ſubject to the gout in the 


hand, | 
Cbiragrical perſons do ſuffer in the finger as well as in the reſt, 
and ſometimes firſt of all. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
C11ko'GRAPHER. 7. /. Lxulę, the hand, and ypdpw, to 
wits] He that exerciſes or profeſſes the art or buſi- 
neſs of writing. | 
Thus paſſeth it from this office to the chirographer's, to be en- 
grolled. Bacon's Office of Alienation. 
CHiR0"GRAPHIST, 2. , [See CurrRoOGRAPHER,] This 
word is uſed in the following paſſage, I think im- 
roperly, for one that tells fortunes by examining the 
and : the true word is chiroſophift, or chiromancer. 
Let the phiſiognomiſts examine his features; let the chirographiſts 
behold his palm; but, above all, let us conſult for the calculation 
of his nativity. Arbutbnot and Pope. 
Cuiro'cRAPAY. n. , [See CHIROGRAPHER.] The 
art of writing. 
Car ROMANCER. #. . [See ChiRomancy.] One 
that foretels future events by pena the hand. 
The middle ſort, who have not much to ſpare, 
To chiromancers* cheaper art repair, 
Who clap the pretty palm, to make the lines more fair. 
, Dryden's Juvenal. 
Cni'xoMaAncy. u. / [xi the hand, and wail, a 
_ The art of forctelling the events of life, 
inſpeQing the hand, 
here is not much conſiderable in that doctrine of —_— 
that ſpots in the top of the nails do ſignify things paſt; in the 
middle, things preſent z and at the bottom, events to come. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
To CHIRP. v. n. [perhaps contracted from cheer 1p. 
The Dutch have cireten.] To make a cheerful noiſe ; 
as birds, when they call without ſinging. 
She chirping ran, he pooping flew away, 
e 


Till hard by them both he and ſhe did ſtay. Sidney. 
Came he right now to ſing a raven's note; 

And thinks he that the chirping of a wren 

Can chaſe away the firſt conceived ſound ? Shakeſpeare. 
No ebirping lark. the welkin ſheen invokes, Gay's Poftorals 


| The careful hen | 
Calls all her chirping family around. Thomſon's Spring. 
To Cuinv. v. a. [This ſeems apparently corrupted from 
cheer up.] To make cheerful, 
Let no ſober bigot here think it a fin 
To puſh on the chirping and moderate bottle. 
Sir Balaam now, he lives like other folks; 
He takes his cbirping pint, he cracks his jokes. 
Cuiry. x, / [from th 
inſects. 
Winds over us Whiſper'd, flocks by us did bleat, 
And cbirp went the graſshoppert under our feet. Spectator. 


Cnver sx. . / [from chirp.) One that chirps; one 
that is cheertal, 


To CHikRE. wv. u. [ceomuan, Sax.] See ChurME. 
pigeon, Junius. 


Jobnſon. 


Pope. 
e verb.] The voice of birds or 


To coo as a 


CHIRU"RGEON. . 7. [xticovey®-, from Xie» the hand, 
and en, work.] One that cures ailments, not by 
internal medicines, but outward applications. It is 
now generally pronounced, and by many written, 
ſurgeon, 

, When a man's wounds ceaſe to ſmart, only becauſe he has loſt 
10 feeling, they are nevertheleſs mortal, for his not ſeeing his need 
en a chirurgeon, ' Seuth's Sermons. 

-HIRU RGERY, . , [from chirur eon.] The art of 
curing by external applications. This is called /zr- 


805. 


Nature coul Sidney. 
grey, in Ae 0 3 in her caſe without the help of chirur- 

| the rotten 84 y luxurious fleſh, and making way to 1 con 
HIRU"RGICAL, 


Hitv'roICK, %. See CulRURGEON, 
2 Song qualities uſeful in outward applications to 


As to the ehirurgical or 


„mean between hüt ana AN virtues of wax, it is 22 


Mertimer. 


W. — having ſkill in chirurgery, an art in thoſe days mock | 


. 
2. Relating to the manual part of healing. | 
3- Manual in general, conſiſting in operations of the 
hand. This ſenſe, though the firſt according to ety- 
mology, is now ſcarce found. | 
The chirurgical or manual part doth refer to the making inſtru» 
ments, and exerciſing particular experiments. Wilkins. 
CHPISEL. 2. / (<ſean, Fr, of /ciſſum, Lat.] An inſtru- 
ment with which wood or ſtone is pared away. 
What fine chiſel 
Could ever yet tut breath? Let no man mock me, 
For 1 will kiſs her, Shakeſpeare, 
There is ſuch a ſeeming ſoftneſs in the limbs, as if not a chi/e/ 
had hewed them out of ſtone, but a pencil had drawn and ſtroaked 
them in oil, Wotton's Architefure. 
Imperfe& ſhapes: in marble ſuch are ſeen, 
When the rude chiſel does the man begin. Dryden. 


To Cn1'ssL. v. a. [from the noun.) To cut with a 
chiſel. 


CHIT. ». /. [according to Dr. Hickes, from kind, Gam. 
child; perhaps from chico, little, Span.] 
1. A child; a baby. Generally uſed of young perſons 
in contempt. 
Theſe will appear ſuch chits in ſtory, 
uill turn all politicks to jeſt. Anonymous. 
2. The ſhoot of corn from the end of the grain. A cant 
term with maltſters. | 
Barley, couched four days, will begin to ſhew the chit or ſprit 
at the root-end, Mortimer s Huſbandry. 
3. A freckle. [from chick- peaſe.] In this ſenſe it is 
EE uſed, 8 1 Tof 8 
o CHIT, v. u. [from the noun. ] To ſprout; to ſhoot 
at the end of the grain cant. | 


Mortimer : Huſbandry. 


chat.) Prattle ; idle prate; idle talk, A word only 
uſed in ludicrous converſation, 


1 am a member of a female ſociety, who call ourſelves the cbit- 
chat club. | Spectator. 


© lingh, Dut. Minſhew ; from kutteln, Germ. Skinner.) 
The guts; the bowels, Skinner, | 
Cn1i'TTY, adj. [from cbit.] Childiſh 3 like a baby. 
Ca1l'vALROUS. adj. [from chivalry.) queer Thy chi- 
valry, or errant nighthood; knightly; warlike ; ad- 
venturous 3 daring, A word now out of uſe. 
And noble minds of yore allied were 
In hrave purſuit of chivalrovs empriſe. 
CHI'VALRY. 3. / [chevalerie, Fr. knighthood, from 
cheval, a horſe ; as eques in Latin. ] . 
1. Knighthood; a military dignity. 
There be now, for martial encouragement, ſome degrees and or- 


ders of chivalry ; which, neverthelels, are conferred promiſcuouſly 
upon ſoldiers and no ſoldiers. Bacon's Eſſays. 


rity in arms. 
Thou haſt Nain 


The flow'r of Europe for his chivalry. Shakeſpeare. 
1 may ſpeak it to my ſhame, 
J have a truant been to chivalry, Shakeſpeare. 


3. The general ſyſtem of knighthood. 
Solemnly he ſwore, | 
That, by the faith which knights to knighthood bore, 
And whate'er elſe to chivalry belongs, 
Dryden. 


He would not ceaſe till he reveng'd their wrongs. 
4. An adventure; an exploit. Not now in uſe. 
They four doing acts more dangerous, though leſs famous, be- 


cauſe they were but private chivalries, | Sidney. 
5. The body or order of knights. 
And by his light 
Did all the chivalry of England move | | 
To do brave acts. Shakeſpeare. 


6. In law. 


Servitium militare, of the French chevalierz a tenure of land by 
knight's ſervice. 'There is no land but is holden mediately or im- 
mediately of the crown, by ſome ſervice or other; and therefore 
are all our freeholds, that are to us and our heirs, called feuda, fees, 
as proceeding from the benefit of the king, As the king gave to 


parcelled out their lands, ſo received for rents and ſervices, as they 
thought good: and thoſe ſervices are by Littleton divided into chi- 
walry and ſocage. The one is martial and military; the other, 
clowniſh and ruſtick. Cbivaliy, therefore, is a tenure of ſervice, 
whereby the tenant is bound to perform ſome noble or military of- 
fice unto his lord: and is of two ſorts; either regal, that is, ſuch 
as may hold only of the king; or ſuch as may alſo hold of a com- 
mon perſon as well as of the king, That which may hold only of 
the king, is properly called ſergeantry; and is again divided into 
grand or petit, i. e. great or ſmall. Chivalry that may hold of a 
common perſon, as well as of the king, is called W 


7. It ought properly to be written chevalry. It is a 
word not much uſed, but in old poems or romances, 
Cur'ves. . / [cive, Fr. Shiner} 
1. The threads or filaments riſing in flowers with ſeeds 
at the end. 
The maſculine or prolific ſeed contained in the chives or apices 
of the ſtamina. Ray on the Creation. 
2. A ſpecies of ſmall onion, Skinner, 
CHLokO's18. 2. / [from xaug@-, green.] The green- 
ſickneſs. | 
To Choax, See Choks. 


CHOCOLATE. . / [ chocolate, Span.] | 
1. The nut of the cacao tree. 

The tree hath g gpſe flower, of a great number of petals, from 
whole ae the pointal, being a tube cut into many 
parts, Which he 
and deeply fu which are contained ſeveral ſeeds, colle (ted 
into an oblong And ſlit down, ſomewhat like almonds. It 
is a native of America, and is found in great plenty in ſeveral 
places between the tropicks, and grows wild. See Cocoa, Miller. 

2. The cake or maſs, made by grinding the kernel of 
the cacao nut with other ſubſtances, to be diſſolved 
in hot water. 

The Spaniards were the firſt who brought chocolate into uſe in 
Europe, to promote the conſumption of their cacao-nuts, achiot, 
and other drugs, which their Weſt Indies furniſh, and which enter 
the compoſition of checolate. | Chambers, 

3. The liquor made by a ſolution of chocolate in hot 
water, ü 

Chocolate is certainly much the beſt of theſe three exotick li- 

quors : its oil ſeems to be both rich, alimentary, and anodyne. 


Arbutbnet on /liments. 
In fumes of burning chocolate ſhall glow, 


And tremble at the ſea that froths below ! 


Cno'coLars-youst. . , [chorolate and 8255 


colate=bouſe. ; 
Cob. [the old preterite from chjde.] See Cntvs. 


Croce. n, /; [choix, French.] 
1. The act of choofin 


2. The power of chooſing; election. 
Cboice there is not, unleis the thing which we take be fo in 


3. Care in chooſing ; curioſity of diſtinction. 


ui have known barley cbit in ſeven hours after it had been thrown | 
forth, 
Cur'rcyar. 2. /. 2 by reduplication from 


Cn1'TTERLINGS, 2. without ſingular. [from ſchyter- 


Fairy th 


2. The qualifications of a knight ; as, valour, dexte-| 


the nobles large poſſeſſions for this or that rent and ſervice, 1o they 


fruit ſhaped ſomewhat like a cucumber, | 


4. To een. 


* 
' 4 
18 
7 
r, 
| - 


60 0 
A 


hoyſe where 2 is entertained with chocolate. 
Ever fince that time, Liſander has been twice a day at I . 
atiers 


And Jacob was wroth, and chode with Laban. Cenęſiia 


ent things z election. 5 
If 9 —.— ſuddenly to chuſe, 
Dryden. 


our power, that we might have refuſed it. If fire conſume the ſta- 
ble, it chooſeth not ſo to do, becauſe the nature thereof is ſuck 
that it can do no other. Hooker: 
There's no liberty like the freedom of having it at my own cboice, 
whether I will live to the world, or to myſelf. L' Eftrange. 
To talk of compelling a man to be good, is a contradiction; 
where there is force, there can be no choice. Whereas, all mo- 

ral goodneſs conſiſteth in the elective act of the underſtanding will. 
Grezv's Coſmelogia Sacras 

Whether he will remove his contemplation from one idea to ano- 
ther, is many times in his choice. Locke; 


Julius Czfar did write a collection of apophthegms: it is pity 
| his book is loſt 3 for I imagine they were collected with judgment 
and choice. Bacon s Apephibegms. 


4. The thing choſen; the thing taken, or approved, in 


preference to others. 1 
| Your choice is not fo rich in birth as beauty; 
TRIES might well enjoy her, 
Take to thee, from among the cherubim, a 
Thy choice of flaming warriours. Milten's Paradiſe Lofts 
Now, Mars, ſhe ſaid, let fame exalt her voice ; . 
Nor let thy conqueſts only be her choice. 
5. The beſt part of any 
the object of choice. | 
The choice and flower of all things profitable in other books, the 
Pſalms do both more briefly contain, and more movingly alſo ex- 
preſs. Hooker, 


Thou art a mighty prince: in the choice of our ſepulehres bury 
thy dead, 


S baleſpeure. 


Prior. 


ing, that is more properly 


8 Their riders, the flow'r and choice 

Of many provinces, from bound to bound. Milton, 

6. Several t Ae at once, as objeQs of judg- 
ment and election. 

A braver eboice of dauntleſs ſpirits | 

Did never float upon the ſwelling tide. Sbaleſprare. 

7. To make Choice of; To chooſe; to take from ſeve- 

ral things ape arg 
Wiſdom o 
Nor is led captive by the common voice, 


Cnoice. adj. [choift, French. 


enbam, 


1. Select; of extraordinary value. 


After having ſet before the king the chviteft of wines and fruits, 
he told him the beſt part of his 2 to come. 4 


| Guardians 
Thus, in a ſea of folly toſs'd, = 
5 My cboiceſt hours of life are loſt, Swifts 
2, Chary; frugal; careful. Uſed of perſons. 
He that is choice of his time, will alſo be choice of his company, 
and choice of his actions. Taylor's Holy Living. 


Cno'icELEss., adj. [from werf Without the power 
of chooſing; without right of choice; not free. 

Neither the weight of the matter of which the cylinder is made, 

nor the round voluble form of it, are any more imputable to that 

dead choiceleſs creature, than the firſt motion of it; and, therefore, 


it cannot be a fit reſemblance to ſhew the reconcileableneſs of fate 
with choice, . 


Choice ESss. 3. % 
value. i 
Carry into the ſhade ſuch auriculas, ſeedlings a 
for walt choiceneſs reſerved in pott. eh my —— 
CHOIR, ». / [chorus, Latin.] | 
1. An aſſembly or band of ſingers, 
They now aſſiſt the choir 
Of angels, who their ſongs admire. 
2. The ſingers in divine worſhip, 
The cboir, 
With all the choiceſt mulick of the kingdom, 
Together ſung Te Deum. Shakeſpeare. 
3- The part of the church where the choriſters or ſing- 
ers are placed, 
The lords and ladies, having brought the queen 
To a prepar'd place in the choir, fell off 
At diſtance from her, Shakeſpeare. 
To CHOKE, v. a. [aceocan, Sax. from ceoca, the cheek 
or mouth. According to Minfhew, from zn; from 
whence, probably, the Spaniſh ahogar. ] | 


from choice.] Nicety ; particular 


W, aller. 


ſpiration. 
But when to my good lord I prove untrue, 
I'll choke myſelf, 
While you thunder'd, clouds of duſt did choke 
Contending troops. 
2. To ſtop up ; to obſtruct; to block up a paſſage, 
Men troop'd up to the ling's capacious court, 
Whoſe porticos were chok'd with the reſort. 


Os 
They are at a continual expence to cleanſe the ports k 
them from being choked up, by the help of ſeveral Lende 85 


Addi E 
While pray'rs and tears his defſtin'd progreſs yr — 


Sbaleſpeare. 


And crowds of mourners choke their ſov'reign's way. Tickell, 
3. To hinder by obſtruction or confinement. N 
As two ſpent ſwimmers, that do cling together, 
And choke their art. Shakeſpeares 
She cannot loſe her perfect pow'r to ſee, 
Tho' miſt; and clouds do choke her window-light. Davics. 


It ſeemeth the fire is ſo choked, as not to be able to remove the 
ſtone, Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
You muſt make the mould big enough to contain the whole fruit, 
— oo to the greateſt ; for elſe you will choke"the ſpread < 
ng of the fruit, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
The fire, which chet'd in aſhes lay, 5 r 
A load too heavy for his ſoul to move, 


Was upward blown below, and bruſh'd away by love. Dryd. 


nd yet we ventur'd ; for the gain g'd 
Chck'd the reſpect of likel peril #75 A 
Confeſs thee freely of thy lin: 
For te deny each article with bath, 


Sbalſpeare. 


Pope, 
| 


Cannoz 


z determination between differ- 


- 


The choice is made; for I muſt both refuſe. 
Soft el6cution doth thy ſtyle renown, 
Gentle or; ſharp, according to thy choice; 
To laugh at follies; or to laſh at vice. Dryden's Per ſius 


Geneſis 3 


what herſelf approves makes eboice, 1 


Hammond. 
Cuo'tctly. adv. [from choice.] 
1. Curiouſly ; with exact choice. 
teins as IE | 
choicely from each county ſome. Shakeſpecre. 
2. Valuably ; excellently, | by | 
It is certain it is choicely goods Walton's Angler. 


1. To ſuffocate ; to kill by ſtopping the paſſage of 8 


Maller. 


CHO 
Cannot remove nor choke the Rirong conception 


That 1 do groan withal, ' 


5. To overpower, 

And that which fell amon 
have heard, go forth, and are choked with cares, and riches, and 
ſures of this life, and bring no fruit to perfection. le. | 

No fruitful crop the fickly fields return; ; 
But oats and dare) choke the riſing corn. Dryden's Paſt. 
Cut. . / [from the verb.] The filamentous or ca- 
pillary part of an artichoke, A cant word, 
Chokt-rran, . / [from choke and pear. ] 
1. A rough, harſh, unpalatable pear. 


2. Any aſperſion or ſarcaſm, by which another is put to 


ſilence, A low term. 
Pardon me for going ſo low as to talk of giving e 


Cno'ken; . /. [from choke.) 

1, One that chokes or ſuffocates another, 

2, One that puts another to ſilence, 

J. Any thing that cannot be anſwered, 

Cox t-WELD, 1. / [ervangina.) A plant, 

CHo'ky. adj, [from choke.] That which has the powe 
of ſaffocation, 5 i 

Cuo'tacoours, „ Lx, l.] Medicines which 
have the power of purging bile or choler, 

CHO'LER. ». / [cholera, Lat. from xen. 

1. The bile, | 


Marcilius Ficimus Increaſes theſe proportions, adding two more 
of pure choler, Wotton on Education. 


Shakeſpeare: 


thorn are they, which, when = 


rid. 


There would be a main defect, if ſuch « feeding animal, and fo [| 


ſubject unto diſeaſes from bilious cauſes, ſhould want a proper con- 
veyance for choler. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


2. The humour which, by its ſuper-abundance, is ſup- 
poſed to produce iraſcibility. 
It engenders cboler, planteth anger; 
And better *twere that both of us did faſt, 
Since, of ourſelves, ourſelves are cholerick, 
'Than feed jt with ſuch over-roaſted fleſh, 
J. Anger ; rage. 
Put him to choler ſtralpht : he hath been uſed 
Ever to conquer, and to have his word 
Of contradiction, 
He, methinks, is no great ſcholar, 
Who can miſtake defire for cheler, 
Cue. adj, [cholertcnr, Latin.) 
1. Abounding with choler. 


N labeſptare. 


Shakeſpeare. 


: 
Prior. 


Our two great poets belng fo different In thelr tempers, the one | 


ebelerich and langulne, the other phlegmatick and melancholick, 
y 3 iraſcible : of perſons, 


Dryden. 
2, nay 
Null, in the main, was an honeſt plaln-dealing fell 
bold, and of a very unconſtant temper, | 


3. Angry ; offenſive : of words or actions. 
There came In % ie hate towards me about feven or eight 
knights. | Sidney. 
Hocanus threateneth all that read him, uſing his confident, or 
rather cbolerich, ipeech, Raleigh's Hiſtory of the World. 
Cotes. - [ from cholerick.) Anger; iraſ- 
cibility z peeviſhneſs, 3 
To CHOOSE, v. a, I choſe, I hawe choſen, or choſe. 
* [choifir, Fr. ceopan, Sax. A,, Germ.] 
1. To take by way of preference of ſeveral things of- 
 fered ; not to reject. 
Did 1 dee him out of all the tribes of Iſrael to be my prieſt, 
; 1 Sam. Il. 28. 
1 may nelther ch whom 1 would, nor refuſe whom I diſlike, 
4 Shakeſpeare, 
If he should offer to chooſe, and chooſe the right caſket, you 
Mould refufe to perform your father's will, It you ſhould refuſe to 
accopt hin, Sbalepcare. 
2. Lo take 3 not to refuſe, | 
Lot us ce to wa Judgment z let us know among ourſelves what 
In good, Job. 
I'he will has (HL ſo much freedom left as to enable It to chooſe any 
att In Its kind good j as alfo to refuſe any at in its kind evil. 


| Seuib's Sermons 
3. To ſelect ; to p 


How much less 
reaſon with him ? 

4. Lo ele& for eternal happineſs ; to predeſtinate to 
life, A term of theologians, 

To Cuo0sK, . „. To have the power of choice be- 
tween different things, It is generally joined with a 


negative, and ſignihes mult neceſlarily be. 
ithout the Influence of the Deity tapporting things, thelr utter 
wnihilation could not chogſe but follow, Hooter, 
Knaves abroad, 

Who having by their own Importunate Cult 
Convinced or lupplied them, they cannot een 
Nut they mult blab, | Sha belebte. 
When a favourite (hall be raifed upon the foundation ot merit, 


ow, ebolerich, 
Arbuthnot, 


ick out of a number. 
all 1 antwer him, and cg out my words to 


then can he not cboo/e but profper, Bacon, 
Throw down a golden apple in her way x 
For all het haſte, the could not chooſe but Rays Dryden, 


Toe whos ave perſuaded that they (hall continue tor ever, cannot 
en but aſpire atter a happineſs commenturate to their duration, 
| T illotion, 
Cn ors, x, 4 [from chro.) He that has the power 
er office of chooſing ; eletor, 
Come all Into this nut, quoth the ; 
Come clofely in, be rul'd by me; 
Fach one may here @ cee be, 
For room you need not wreltle, Days. 
In all things to deal with other men, av if 1 might be my own 
44%. Ded P: 4 Catechiim, 
This generality de wot Cutficient to Make a good ebeofer, without 
« more particular contrattion of his judgment, Witten, 
To CHOP, v. @. [tapper, Dut, conper, French.] 
1. Tv cut with a quick blow. 
What hall wo du, If we perceive 
Lord Haltings will not yield is our complots ? 
woe ons Chep off his head, man, 
Within thee three days His head it to be ct off, 
And wheres the clever ee the heiter's typo, 
Thy Weath'ng noftril hold, 
2. To devour eagerly !; with 14 
You are toe waking a hafty meal, and for chopping wþ your en- 


K WU 76. 


dS 9 nee. 
Cen. 


tertoſaent ke an hungry clown. Dryden, 
pen the opening of his mouth he drops his breakfaſt, which 
the tes proently cd wp. L' Eftrange. 


„ To mince; to cut into ſmall pieces, 
They isa their bones, and cd them in pieces, as for the pot, 
wah, 

ome granaries are wade with clay, mixed with hair, chop 
iW, mult hh, and me like, Meth In d 
ty giv ding ot them inte chapters and verſes, they are W. 

and Ke c, and Rand bs broken and divided, that the common 
Propie tage the vente wihel'y tor rent apho fm. 


| 


4. To break into 


_ milked, 
To CHOP, v. u. 
1. To do any thin 


: 


3. To bandy ; 


CHO 


chinks. 
cow's dugs, that her pretty cboþ 


of ” 


t hands had 
Shakeſpeare. 


| 
I remember the 


with a quick and unexpected mo- 
tion, like that of a blow: as we ſay, the wind chops 
about, that is, changes ſuddenly. = 
If the body repercuſſintz be near, and yet not ſo w_ as to make 
a concurrent _ it eboppeth with you e. _ Hiſtory 
2. 'To catch with the mouth, 
Out of greedineſs to get both, 
the ſubſtance. 
3. To light or happen upon a 


155 „Sax. koopen, Dut. to buy.] 


To Cor. v. a, [ceapan It 
"1 To AN by way of truck; to give 


one thing for another, 
The chopping of bargains, when a 


he chops at the ſhadow, and loſes 
L' Eftrange. 
thing ſuddenly : with 


man buys not to hold hut to 


our friends, as well as our 


bopping and changin 
We go on chopping changing L'Efrange. 


horſes, 


: 


for another, 5 . 
Let not the counell at the bar chop with the judge, nor wind him- 
ſelf into the handling of the cauſe a-new, after the judge hath de- 
clared his ſentence. 5 : Bacon. 
ou'll never leave off your chopping of logick, till your ſkin is 


* 


turned over yqur ears for prating Eftrange. 
Cor. . /. [from the verb.] 
1. A piece chopped off, See Cn1y, | 
Sir William Capel compounded for ſixteen hundred pounds; yet 
Empfon would have cut another cbop out of him, if the _ had 
not dieg, avon. 
2. A ſmall ores of meat, commonly of mutton, 
Old Croſs condemns all perſons to be fops, | 
That can't regale themlelves with mutton chops. King's Cook. 
3. A crack, or cleft. 
Water will make wood to ſwell z as we ſee in the filling of the 
chops of bowls, by laying them in water. Bacon, 


CHor-HouSE, . / [from chop and houſe.] A mean 
houſe of entertainment, where proviſion ready dreſſed 
is ſold, 


lick a meſs of broth, or chop of meat, in ſilence, Spectator. 
CHO PIN. 1. /. [ French. ] 8 : 
1. A French liquid meaſure, containing nearly a pint 
of Wincheſter. 
2. A term uſed in Scotland for a quart of wine meaſure, 
Cno'ryP1NG, farticipial adj. = this ſenſe, of uncer- 
tain etymology.] An epithet frequently applied to 
infants, by way of ludicrous commendation : ima- 
gined by Shiner to = ow luſty, from cap, Sax. ; by 
others to mean a child that would bring money at a 
market. Perhaps a greedy, 293 tkely to live. 
hoch Jack Freeman and Ned Wild 
Would own the fair and chopping child, 


CHoyPiNG-BLOCK, * ; Al 
wood, on which any thing is laid to be cut in pieces. 
The Qraight ſmooth elms are good for axle-trees, boards, chop- 

ping-blocks, Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


Cnorrixo-Kxvirt. ». // [chop and 4nife.] knife 
with which cooks mince their meat. 
Hers comes Dametas, with a ſword by his fide, a foreſt-bill on 


Fenton. 


his neck, and a ch - 26. gs under his girdle, Sidney. 
Cno'yry. adj, om chep.) Full of holes, clefts, or 
cracks, 5 
5 You ſeem to underſtand oe 
y each at once her <boppy finger laying 
Upon her ſcinny lips, Shakeſpeare, 


Cnors. . / without a ſingular, [corrupted probably 
from Cu Ars, which fee.) | 
1. The mouth of a beaſt. 
So ſoon as my chops begin to walk, yours muſt be walking too, 
for company. L'Eftrange. 
2. Ihe mouth of a man, uſed in contempt. 
He ne'er hook hands, nor bid farewel to him, 
"Till he unſeam'd him from the nape to th' chops. Shakeſp. 
3. The mouth of any thing in familiar language; as 
of a river, of a ſmith's vice. 
CnO'RAL. adj, from chorus, Lat.] 
1. Belonging to or compoſing a choir or concert. 
All founds on fret by ſtring or golden wire 
Temper'd ſoſt tunings intermix'd with voice, 


(heral or uniſon, Milton, 
(hora! lyraphonies. , Milten, 

2. Singing in a choir. 
And choral (eraphs ſung the ſecond day, Amburſt, 


CHORD. / [chorda, Lat.] When it ſignifies a rope 
or ſtring in e hoy it is written cord: when its pri- 
mitive ſignißcation is preſerved, the h is rained] 

1. The ſtring of a mufical inſtrument, 

Who mov'd 
Their tops and chords, was ſeen; his volant touch 
Inftin&t thro! all proportions, low and high, 
Fird and purſued tranſverſe the reſonant fugue. 

2. [ln Ry right line, which joins the two 
ends of any arch of a circle, 

To Cobb. , a. [from the noun,] To furniſh with 
ſtrings or chords ; to ſtring. #® 

What paiſion cannot mutick raiſe ggg 
When Jubal ftruck the chorded halls 
His nag brethren food aroun RR 

Conf. x. % {trom chorda, Lit 
the frœnum. | 

Cuo' ron, *. J. [ x*g7r, to contain, 
membrane that enwraps the fetus, 

Cno'risTER, % [from chorus. 

1. A linger in cathedrals, uſuall 
order ; a ſinging boy. 

2. A linger in a concert. This ſenſe is, 
confined to poetry, 

And let the roaring organs loudly play 
The praiſes of the Lord in lively notes 
The whiles, with hollow throats, 

Ihe c87#ers the joyous anthem ſing. 
The new-born phanix takes his way z 


Spenſer. 
Of airy ea numerous train 
Attend his progreſs, 


LS ” D 2 
The mulical voices and acceats of the aerial cberifters. 5 


Milten. 


J] The outward 


y a ſinger of the lower 


for the moſt part, 


3 


I | 


Ray on the Creation, 


ſell again, grindeth upon the ſeller and the buyer. Bacon. 
2. To put one thing in the place of another. 
Sets up communities and ſenſes, ; 
To chop and change intelligences. : Hudibras. | 
Aftirm the Trigons cbopp'd and chang'd, | | 
The watry with the fiery rang'd. Hudibras. 


to altercate z to return one thing or word | 


1 loſt my place at the chop-houſe, where every man eats in pub- | 


chop and block.) A log of | 


, 


Cuono"GrAPHER, . % 


CHoOROGRAPHICAL, adj. 


CnHorROGRAPHICALLY, adv, 


Cnoro'GRAPHY. 2. % 


Cno'R us. u. J. | chorus, 


G HR 


gp, to deſeribe.] He that deſeribes 
gions or countries. N 


a region, aud 
Particular te. 


[See Cnoroonrapn 
Deſcriptive of particular regions or countries; 
ing down the boundaries of countries, 

I have added a chorographical deſcription of this terreſtrial . 
diſe. Ralcigh's Hiſtory of the Wy 
{ from chorograghicg] ] 
In a chorographical manner; according to the xy}, 
of chorography ; in a manner deſcriptive of parti. 
cular regions. 


Ez. 
10 


[See CnorkocRAPHER,] The 
art or practice of deſeribing particular regions, or 
laying down the limits and boundaries of particular 
vinces, It is leſs in its object than geography, 
and greater than topography, TOTIY 
atin, ] 
1. A number of ſingers ; a concert. 
The Grecian tragedy was at firſt nothing 
afterwards one actor was introduced, "E, 
Never did a more full and unſpotted chorus of human creature 
join together in a hymn of devotion, 2 
In praiſe ſo juſt let every voice be join'd, 
And fill the general chorus of mankind ! 


Px. 

2. The perſons who are ſuppoſed to behold what paſts 

in the acts of a tragedy, and ſing their ſentiments be- 
tween the acts. | 


but a chorus of ſingen; 


For ſupply, 
Admit me chorus to this hiſtory. Sbakeſpern, 
3. The ſong between the acts of a tragedy, 
4. Verſes of a ſong in which the company join thy 
Cnoss. [the preter tenſe, and ſometimes the participl 
paſſive, from To choo/e.] | 
Our ſovereign here above the reſt might ſtand 
And here be choſe again to rule the land. D 
Cuo'szn, [the participle paſſive from To choo/e,] 
If king Lewis vouchſate to furniſh us 
With ſome few bands of cbeſen ſoldiers, 
I'll undertake to land them on our coaſts Shakeſpean, 
Cnovou. . / [ceo, Sax, choucas, Fr.] A bird whig 
frequents the rocks by the ſea ſide, like a jackday, 
but bigger. | aum. 
In birds, kites and keſtrels have a reſemblance with hawk, 
crows.with ravens, daws and coughs. Bacdn's Natural Hiſter 
To crows the like impartial grace affords, 
And choughs and daws, and ſuch republick birds, 
CrovLs.n/. [commonly pronounced and written jow|] 
'The crop of a bird, 
The choule or crop, adhering unto the lower fide of the bill, an 
ſo deſcending by the throat, is a bag or ſachel. Brown's Jug. En, 


To Chovse. v. a. [The original of this word is mud 
doubted by Skinner, who tries to deduce it from th 
French gaſſr, to laugh at; or joncher, to wheedl; 
and from the Teutonick 4%, to prattle. It is pe 
haps a fortuitous and cant word, without etymology, 

1. To cheat; to trick; to impoſe upon. 
Freedom and zeal have chous'd you o'er and o'er; 

Pray give us leave to bubble you once more, 

rom London they came, filly people to chouſe, 


5 Their lands and their faces unknown. Swi 
2. It has of before the thing taken away by fraud, 
| When geeſe and pullen ate ſeduc'd, 


And ſows of ſucking pigs are chous'd. Hudibra 
Cnovss, 2. / — the verb, This word is derivel 
by Henſhaw from kiaus, or chiaus, a meſſenger d 
the 'Turkiſh court ; who, ſays he, is little better thu 


a fool. 
1. fs bolble; a tool; a man fit to be cheated. 
. A ſottiſh chyuſe, 
Who, when a thief has robb'd his houſe, 
Applies himſelf to cunning men, 
2. A trick or ſham. | ; 
To ChowTsr, v. . To grumble or mutter like! 
froward child, | Phill 
CauR18M. . / [xęidla, an ointment.] Unguent, . 
unction: it is 6 ly applied to ſacred ceremonies. 
One act, never to be repeated, is not the thing that Chriſt's 
nal prieſthood, denoted eſpecially by his unction or cbriſm, nin 
to. | Hammond's Practical Catan 
Cnr1's0M. 1. / [See CuRIsM.] A child chat dv 
within a month after its birth. So called from tl 
chriſom-cloth, a cloth anointed with holy unguen, 
which the children anciently wore till they vet 
chriſtened, 
When the convulſions were but few, the number of chf u 
infants was greater. Graunt's Bills of Mentally 
To Cnr1s Te, v. a. [chupeman, Sax, ] 
1. To baptize ; to initiate into chriſtianity by water 
2, e to denominate. P 
ere luch evils as theſe reign, chriften t hat you V4 
it can be no better than a — 2 — _ e 
Cunt'srrNvppOu. 1. /; [from Chrif and dom.] Tit 
collective body of chriſtianity; the regions of wid 
the inhabitants profeſs the chriſtian religion. 


What hath been done, the parts of chi ſt alfflicded es 
des taſty. » the parts of chriſkendom molt a or 


An older and a better ſoldier, none þ 

That chriftcndom gives out. Sbalgßes 

His computation is univerſally received over all - 

; older en Th 

Chr1'sTEXING, . / [from the verb.] The cerendl 
of the firſt initiation into chriſtianity, 

The queen was with great ſolemnity crowned at Weſtminte 

about two years after the marriage; like an old ebriffening wo J 


ſtaid long tor godfathers. 
We ſhall inſert the cauſes why the account of eren, — 
wa 


been hegletted more than that of burials. 
The day of the cbriftening being come, the houſe was filled 
goſſips. K Arbutbrot and FO 
CHRISTIAN, . / [Chriftianur, Lat.] AP 
of the religion of Chriſt, ; 
We chriſtians have certainly the 'beſt and the holieſt, 


and moſt reaſonable, religion In the world. 


Curt'srran, adj, Profeſling the religion of 
Vil not be made a ſoft and dvll-eyed fool, 
To ſhake the head, relent, and ſigh, and yield 
To chriflian interceſſors. | 


CHRISTIAN-NAME., . // The name given 4 
font, diſtinct from the gentilitious name, or 

Cust'sTiAxisu. . % [Chriftianifeur, Lat.) 

1. The chriſtian religion. 

2. The nations profeſſing chriſtianity. 


the wit 
Jul 
Chih 


52 1 


Curia xi 


G HR 


TY. f l(ebrttienti; French.] The re- 
which are married, both infidels, if 
;Arianity, this ſhould not make ſe- 
Hooker. 
ice of any voluntary 

ne, who lives in the habitual praQice y 
8 himſelf off from N FR = Add Fes: 
To Curt STIANIZE. D. A. [from 7 MHian.] ä O make 
chriſtian; to convert to chriſtianity. eee 
The principles of Platonick philoſophy, as pe 12 
Like a chriſ- 


adv. from chriftian;] hr 
one — profeſſes the holy religion 


r ; from Chrif and i.] The day 
* . nativity of our leſſed Saviour is cele- 
—— by the particular ſervice of the church. 

C k1STMAS-BOX. 1. J. [from chriſtmas and box.] 
: ſents are collected at Chriſt- 


A box in which little prele | 
i es round, a Chriftmas-box they bear, 
. lng woken then rich for all the year. Gay's Trivia. 
CuntsTMAS-FLOWER. #. / Hellebore. ; 
CurisT's-THORN. #./ [So called, as Skinner fancies, 


becauſe the thorns hav 


lant. 


7 0 
a 
Vo 8 of p 4 2 which is divided into ſeveral ſegments, 


ile intal, which becomes a fruit, ſhaped like a bonnet, hav- 
en globular, which is divided into three cells, in 
each of w 
ſons ſuppoſed to be t 
thorns was compoſed. 1 | 
Curoma'tTICK. adj. [x, colour. ] 

- Relating to colour. 9 85 ; | 
; I am oS come to the third part of painting, which is e 
ehromatick, or colouring · 
2. Relating to a certain 
unknown. 

It was obſerved, he never 
matick and enharmonick manner. 


Cnro'NiCAL, adj. [from xedvecs time.) 


Crnro'NnICK. þ 
A chrenical diſtemper is of length; as dropſies, aſthmas, and 
ile. | Quincy, 
Of diſeaſes ſome are chronical, and of long duration; as quar- 
tane agues, ſcurvy, wherein we defer the cure unto more advan- 


92 
1STIA NITY 
gion of chriſtians. . 


iu that couples, 
ol doc ee jos. ch 


Cn 


either party be con 
tions 


anized. 
CurisTIANLY» 
tian; as becomes 
n/. ( 


Iller. 


touched his lyre in ſuch a truly chro- 
Arbuthnot and Pope. 


CHRO'NICLE. . / [ chronique, Fr. from ygor®-, time.] 
1. A regiſter or account of events in order of time. 
No more yet of this; 
For tis a ebronicle of day by day, 
Not a relation for a breakfaſt. 
a. A hiſtory. 


You lean too con 


Shakeſpeare. 


fidently on thoſe Iriſh chronicles, which are moſt 
fabulous and forged. | Spenſer on Ireland, 
If from the field I ſhould return once more, | 
I and my ſword will earn my chronicle. Shak. Ant. and Cleop. 
I am traduc'd by tongues, which neither know 
My faculties nor perſon, yet will be 
The chronicles of my doing. Shakeſpeare. 
I give up to hiſtorians the generals and heroes which crowd their 
annals, together with thoſe which you are to produce for the Bri- 
fiſh chronicle. | Dryden, 
To CHRONICLE. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 
x. To record in chronicle, or hiſtory. 
This to rehearſe, ſhould rather be to chronicle times than to 


fearch into reformation of abuſes in that realm. Spenſer. 
: 2. To regiſter ; to record. | 
| For now the Devil, that told me I did well, 
4 Says that this deed is chronicled in hell. Shakeſpeare. 
1 Love is your maſter, for he maſters you: | 


And he that is ſo yoked by a fool, a dn 
Methinks, ſhould not be chronicled for wiſe. Mo 
I ſhall be the jeſt of the town 3 nay, in two days I expect to be 
ehronicled in ditty, and ſung in woeful ballad. Congreve. 
Cnro'nICLER. n. % Cn chronicle.) 
1. A writer of chronicles; a recorder of events 
der of time. 
Here gathering chroniclers, and by them ſtand 
Giddy fantaſtick poets of each land. 


7 


in or- 


Donne. 


things paſt. 


ter 1 do herein rely upon theſe bards, or Iriſh chroniclers. Spenſer, 
en This cuſtom was held by the Druids and bards of our ancient 
1. 


Britons, and of latter times by the Iriſh chroniclers, called rimers. 


Raleigh's Hiſtory of the World, 
Cnro"nOGRAM, u. /; [xe616-, time, and e to 


e ſome likeneſs to a croſs.] A 


ſpines : the flower has five leaves, in form of a | 


hich is contained a roundiſh ſeed, This is by many per- 
he plant from which our Saviour's crown of 


alled the 
Dryden's Dufreſnoy. |' 
ſpecies of ancient muſick, now | 


and the | 


tageous ſeaſons. Brown's fe. vo Errours, 
The lady's uſe of theſe excellencies is to divert the old man 
when he is out of the pangs of a chronical diſtemper. —SpeFator. 


a. 


2. A hiſtorian; one that keeps up the memory of 


c HU 


Canone. . 2 — time, and 0%., dob- 
trine.] The ſcience of computing and adjuſting the 
periods of time; as the revolution of the ſun and 
moon; and of computing time paſt, and referring 
each event to the proper year. . "7 
And the meaſure of the year not being ſo perfectly khowh to 
the ancients, rendered it very difficult for them to tranſmit a true 
chronclogy to ſucceeding ages, Holder on Time. 
Where I allude to the cuſtoms of the Greeks, I believe 1 may 
be juſtified by the ſtricteſt chronology ; though a poet is not obliged 
to the rules that confine an hiſtorian, Prior, 
CHrRONOMETER, #. / [xe and Nie] An in. 
ſtrument for the exact menſuration of time. 
According to obſervation made with a pendulum chronometer, a 
bullet, at its firſt diſcharge, flies five hundred and ten yards in five 
half ſeconds. | 5 | | Derbam. 
Cunxx's Aris. 2. /; [from xgvo6-, gold, becauſe of the 
golden colour in the nymphz of ſome inſeQs.] A 
term uſed by ſome naturaliſts for aurelia, or the firſt 


apparent change of the maggot of any ſpecies of in- 
| 2 r 


* X 


If metal, part ſeem'd gold, part ſilver clear: 


If ſtone, carbuncle moſt, or chryſolite. Milton's Par. Loft. 


n Lag 4 N i 
The ninth a topaz, the tenth a chiyſapraſus. Rev. 
CHUB. *. 75 [f 


[from cop, a great head, Skinner.) A ri- 
ver fiſh, The chevin. | 


limp and taſteleſs : nevertheleſs he may be fo dre 


d proba 
To CHUCK. v. ». [A word pro 
tation of the ſound that it expreſſes ; or 
rupted from chick. 
when ſhe calls her 
To CHUCK. v. a 


1. To call as a hen calls her young. 


Then crowing clapp'd his wings, th' appointed call 
To chuck his wives together in the hall, me 


2. To give a gentle blow unde 
the mouth ſtrike together. 


ickens, 


Ah, the boy takes after his mother's relations. 
Cuvcx..x./. [from the verb.] 
1. The voice of a hen. 


Cury's0L1TE. . ,. [ygo@-, gold, and ., a ftone.] |, 


CHRYSO'PRASUS. u. /. [xe gold, and prafinus, | 
green.) A precious ſtone of a yellow E cpmh | 


The chub'is-in prime from Midmay to Candlemas, but beſt in 
winter. He is full of ſmall bones: he eats wateriſh 3 not firm, but 
(ſed as to make | 


ibly formed in imi- | 
7 cor- 
To make a noiſe like a hen | 


Do den': Fables. 
r the chin, ſo as to make 


Come, chuck the infant under the chin, force a ſmile, and cry, 
Congreve. f 


CHU 


4 It is uſed frequently in conjunction with other 
words; as church- er, the member of a church; 
church-power, ſpiritual or eccleſiaſtical authority. 
To Civ &Cn: v. a. [from the noun.) To perform with 
any one the office of returning thanks in the church 
after any ſignal deliverance, as from the danger 
of childbirth, © r 
CnuncH-AL E. 1. / [from church and ale.) A Wake, 
2 feaſt, commemoratory of the dedication of the 
urch. ' ö & \ 
For the church-ale, two young men of the pariſh are yearl; 
» choſen ro be wardens, who make collection among the pariſh ion 
of what proviſion it pleaſeth them to beſtow. ; Carew. 
CHURCH-ATTIRE, #. / The habit in which men of- 
fieiatè at divine ſervice. . . 
+... Theſe and ſuch. like were their diſcourſes, touching that church-' 
_, attire, which with us, for the moſt part, is uſed in publick prayer. 
1 N oo ker. 
CHURCH-AUTHORITY, 2. / Eccleſiaſtieal power; 
ſpiritual juriſdiction. I 
In this point of churcb-authority, I have ſifted all the little ſcraps 


| 


; 
; 


N , - alleged. , | Atterbury. 
A e ſtone of a duſky green, with a caſt of [CnURAcH-ZuRLAL. u. ſc 'Burial aceording to the rites 
| yello  Wodward.| of the church; © * | e 
| of Ms ite Ker — haſte 15 The biſhop has the care of ſeeing that all chriſtians, after theit 

9 * o " 
I's not have fold her for; Shakeſpeare. | mm wp mag church-burial, according to the uſage and cuſ- 


' Ayliffe's Parergon. 
Cnurcn-rFounDER: . / He that builds or endows 
a church. 1 VS 
Whether emperors or biſhops in thoſe days were church founders, 
the ſolemn dedication of churches they thought not to be a work 
in itſelf either vain or ſuperſtitious Hooker. 
CHURCHMAN. . J [church and man.] 
1. An eccleſiaſtick; a clergyman; one that miniſters in 
| ſacred things. fe ons WR ie 
If any _ be offered to you touching the church and church- 
men, or church-government, rely not only upon yourſelf, - Bacon. 


mp an | A very difficult work to do, to teform and reduce a church into 
him | You good meat, alten: Angler. order, that had been ſo long neglected, and that was ſo ill filled by 
Cuv'n RED. adj. [from chub -headed like a-chub. || many weak and more wilful churchmen. 


Clarendon. 
Patience in want, and poverty of mind, B 
Theſe marks of church and cburcbmen he defign'd, 
And living taught, and dying left behind. Dryden's Fables. 
2. An adherent to the church of England. | 
CHURCHwWARDENS," tn, / [See Wak'bey.)] Officers 
| yearly choſen, by the conſent of the miniſter and 
Pariſhioners, according to the cuſtom of each place, 
to look to the charch, church-yard, and ſuch things 
as belong to both; and to obſerve the behaviour of 

the pariſhioners, for ſuch faults as. appertain to the. 
Juriſdiction or cenſure of the ecclefattical court. 
They are a kind of corporation, enabled by law to 
ſue for any thing belonging to their church, or poor 


1 
$ 


| ., || of their parihnt. I 
15 Fon, „D e times, chat people uſe 3 There ſhould likewiſe church-4vardens, of the graveſt men in the 
5 ' . Pe. pariſh, be appointed, as they be here in England. Spenſer. 
2. A word of endearment, corrupted from chicken or , 4 ebe n s "ue 
chick. ; | Feaſt on the filvet, and give us the farthings, Cay. 
Come, your promiſe.—. What promiſe, chuck? Shakeſpeare, | CHURCHYARD, ./ The ground adjoining to the 
3. A ſudden ſmall noiſe, \ church, in which the dead are b 


CHUCK-FARTHING, 2. /. 


ole beneath. 


He loſt his money at chuck-farthing ſhuffle-c | „ and all- fours. 
| Arbu 


To Cnv'cxLE.. v. „. [ſcharcken, Dut.] 
vehemently ; to laugh convulſively. 


To Chu'CKLE. v. a. from chuck.] 
1. To call as a hen. | | 
l am not far from the women's apartment, I am ſure; and i 


2. To cocker; to fondle. 
| Your confeſſor, that parcel 
chuckle you, and moan you. 


S 
Cav'ser. 2. /. [probably from To be., 
word, as it ſeems, for forced meat. 


of holy guts 


or piſtachio milk. 


| chuck and farthing.] A 
| play, at which the money falls with a chuck into the 


thnot's Hiſtory of Fohn Bull. 
o laugh 


| theſe birds are within diſtance, here's that will chuck/e'em together. 
and garbidge ; he muſt 
Dryden's niſh Friar. 

An old 


As for cbuets, which are likewiſe minced meat, inſtead of buttet 
and fat, it were good to moiſten them partly with cream, or almond 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. | 
CHUFF. »../. [A word of uncertain derivation ; per- 
haps corrupted from chub, or derived from ka, 
Welſh, a ſtock.] A coarſe, fat-headed, blunt clown. 
Hang ye, gorbellied knaves, are you undone? No, ye fat chuffi, 


re buried; a cemetery, 
I am almoſt afraid to ſtand alone | ; 
Here in the churchyard, yet I will adventure. Shakeſpeare. 
| In churchyards where they bury much, the earth will conſume 
| the corps in far ſhorter time than other earth will. Bacon. 
0 co place fo ſacred from ſuch fops is barr'd; FN 
Nor is Paul's church more ſafe than Paul's churchyard. Pepe. 


CHURL. 2. / [ceopl, Sax. carl, in German, is ſtrong, 


What tale ſhall I to my old father tell? ruſticks being always obſer ved to be ſtrong bodied.] 
Twill make him chuckle thou irt beſtow'd ſo well, Dryden, | 1+ A ruſtick 3 a countryman; à labourer. + s 
She to intrigues was e'en hard-hearted; : He holdeth himſelf a gentleman, and ſcorneth to work or uſe 
She chuckled when a bawd was carted, Prior, | any hard labour, which he ſaith is the life of a peaſant or churl. 


c 


| Spenſer's State of Ireland. 
One of the baſer ſort, which they call churls, being reproved for 
his oath, anſwered confidently, that his lord commanded him. 
Spenſer's State of Ireland. 
Churl, upon thy eyes I throw "EAN | 
All the pow'r this charm doth owe. ' Shakeſpeare. 
From this light cauſe th' infernal maid prepares 
The country churls to miſchief, hate, and wars. Dryden 
2. A rude, ſurly, ill-bred man. | | 
A cburl's courteſy rarely comes, but eicher for gain or 9 
; idney« 
3. A miſer ; a niggard; a ſelfiſh or greedy wretch. 
. Poiſon, I ſee, hath been his timeleſs end a 
O churl, drink all, and leave no friendly drop 
To help me after ! Sbalcſpeare. 
Canv'rLIiSH, adj, [from churl.] ee 
1. Rude; brutal; harſh; auſtere; ſour; mercileſs; un- 


* write. ] An inſcription including che date of any ac-] I Jul Jour ore were here. Shakeſpezre. kind ; Nee RR 

ö tion. | | A leſs generous chf than this in the fable, would have hugged ee, N 

vert 5 8 : generous ch 1 ugge Thoſe at her father's cburiiſp feet the tender d. Shakeſpeare. 
Of this kind the following is an example: his bags to the laſt, | - L' Eftrange, The interruption of their churli/þ drums 

: aol Gloria lauſque Deo ſæC Lor M in ſecFla ſunto. CHu'FFILY. adv. [from chuffy.] Surlily 3 ſtomachful Y. Cuts off more circumſtance; they are at hand | 

ally A chronogrammaticat verſe, which includes not only this year, John anſwered, chuffily. wr To parly, or to fight. : Shakeſpeare« 
net but 1 agent enough to reach above athouſand years | CHU FFINESS. 7. 7. [from chuſty.] Clowniſhneſs ; ſur- A lion in love with a laſs, deſired her father's conſent. The 
urther, until the year 2867. | ; 1 


CHRONOGRAMMA' TICAL, adj, [from chronogram.] 
Belonging to a chronogram. See the laſt example. 


1 wh * P 

* CHRONOGRA MMATIST. . ½ [from chronogram.] A 
Th writer of chronograms. 

(hid There are foreign univerſities, where, as you praiſe a man in 


England for being an excellent philoſopher 
nary character to be a great chronggrammatiſt. 
CuroONO'LOGER. n, 
trine.] He that 
computing 
cording to their proper years. 
Cbrenologers diſfer among themſelves about moſt great epochas. 


ChroOnoLo'GICAL, 


Hoevel. 


or poet, it is an ordi- 
ddiſon. 
J I xeero., time, and x7. doc- 
ſtudies or explains the ſcience of 
ſt time, or of ranging paſt events ac- 


; Holder on Time, 
adj. [from chronology.) Relating 


lineſs, | 
Cuv'rrv. adj, [from chf. ] Blunt; ſurly ; fat. 


chamber fellow: a term uſed in the univerſities, 
Cu uur. . 
a block. 


When one is battered, they can quickl 
accommodate themſelves with another. 


CHURCH. . h [cince, Sax. Rugby. | 
1. The collective body of chriſtians, uſually termed th 
catholick church, / 


Cnuu. 1. J. [chom, Armorick, to live together.] A 


J. A thick heavy piece of wood, leſs than | 


Ys of a chump of wood, | 
Mo xon. 


The church, being a ſupernatural ſociety, doth differ from natu- 
ral ſocieties in this; that the perſons untd whom we aſſoc late our- 
ſelves in the one, are men, ſimply conſidered as men; but they to 


anſwer was cburliſþ enough: He'd never marry his daughter to a 


brute. L' Eftrange. 
He the purſuit of churliſþ beaſts 
Preferr'd to ſleeping on her breaſts. Weallcr. 
2. Selfiſh ; avaricious, 
The man was churliſb and evil in his doings. 1 Samael. 
| This ſullen churliſb thief 

Had all his mind plac'd upon Mully's beef. King. 
3. Tres things.] Unpliant ; croſs-grained ; unmanage- 

able ; harſh; not yielding, | 
e If there be emiſſion of ſpirit, the body of the metal will be hard 
and churliſh. | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


The Corniſh were become, like metal often fired and quenched, 

churliſb, and that would ſooner break than bow. Bacon's Hen, VII. 
In the hundreds of Eſſex they have a very churliſp blue clay. 

| | | Mortimer s Huſbandry» 


whom we be joined in the other, are God, angels, and holy men. A : 
Te 20 the doArine of time. dg 2 ao eee ters | 4. Vexatious ; obſtruſtive, 
a Thus much touching the ch ; 2. The ians adhering to one particular ou again unknit 
han things patt, without . eee af _- ae opinion, of worſhi ie De aunts This churliſþ knot of all abhorred war ? 3 
11 K | {27 oe urnr mage any: P OT, P. : eee Spain found the war ſo churliſb and longſome, as they found they 
Cath "HET Hale's Origin of Mankind. The church is a religious aſſembly, or the large fair building Sen contomne themfiloes in as cadieft was e 
ed wi whe 0LOGICALLY, adv, [from chronelogical.] In | where they meet; and ſometimes the ſame word means a ſynod of | 8 ends a veth EI” og atou. 
7 r manner; Ne to = _ pe 2 l ters 3 and in ſome places it is be = 4. Where no churliſþ rub ſays nay. Craſhaw, 
| ogy ; according to the exact ſeries o 0 5 + 796 a 411 5. u- 
eie 855 e 3. The place which chriſtians conſecrate to the worſhip oy x og IE ds. one hel. ]-- Rudely 4--bek 
HROWO'10GT 0 R | 3 g 
de 0G15T, „. [See CHRONOLOGER,] One FOE To the oak, now regnant, the olive did churliſply put over the ſon 
Jul that ſtudies or explains time; one that ranges paſt | 1 oo On 655 wal * _—_—_— 2 * for a reward of the ſervice of his fire. Hod. 
ul events according to the order of time; 1 ich the chancel, which ie even Included under] Cn , Sanlt : edule 
. ak- g to the order of time; a chronologer.] the word church. Alf Parergen, | @HU RLISMNESS. 1. J. [from churliſh ; eynlirener ye, 
that the = * cheſe chronologiſts, the prophecy of the Rabin, | That churches were conſecrated unto none but rd only, the . Brutality; ruggedneſs or manner. 
nary ould laſt but fix thouſand years, has been long diſ-] very general name chiefly doth ſufficiently ſhew : church doth fig- | Better is the chur/i/bneſs of a man than a courteous woman, 
All that : rown's Vulgar Errours. nify no other thing than the Lord's houſt᷑. Hooker, | 5 ee Feelus. xlii. 14. 
ire carned noiſe and duſt of the peta is wholly to be | | Tho" you unty the winds, and let them fight In the chuylifbneſs of fortune, a poor honeſt man ſutters in this 
| ke on Education, | Againſt the churches, 7 ; Shakeſpeare, | world. | | L' Eftrange. 
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Cuv nut. . / [more properly chirm, from the Saxon 
ejnme, a clamour or note; as to chirre is io coo as 
a turtle.] A confuſed found ; a noiſe. 


He was conveyed to the Tower, with the churme of a thouſand 
roaches. Bacon, 


dene and 
CHURN. 8 P's (proper! chern, from Aera, Dutch; 
cee ne, * 8 vellel in which the butter is, by | © 


long and violent agitation, coagulated and ſeparated 
from the ſerous o of the milk. 2 
| Her aukward fiſt did ne'er employ the churn. Gay's Paſt. 
To CuunN, . a. e, Dutch. ] | 

a 


1. To agitate or ny thing by a violent motion. 
Perchance he ipoke not; but 
Like a full-acorn'd boar, a churning an, 
Cried Oh. Shakeſpeare. 


Froth fills his chaps ; he ſends a grunting ſound, 

And part he churn, and part befoams the ground. Dryden. 

Churn'd in his teeth the foamy venom roſe, Addiſon. 

The mechanitm of nature, in converting our aliment, conſiſts in 

mixing with It animal juices, and in the ation of the ſolid parts, 

eburning them together. i Arbuil not on Aliments, 
a. Lo make butter by agitating the milk. 


"The churning of milk bringeth forth butter. Proverbs. 


| You may try the force of imaginatian,. upon ſtaying the coming 


of butter atter the churning. Bacon? Natural Hifhry. 
Cuu'ukworkm. . / [from eynnan, Sax.] An inſet 
that turns about nimbly ; called alſo a fancricket. 


Skinner, Phillips. 
To Onvex, See To Cnooss. 
CnyLa'cxovs. adj, [from chyle.) Belonging to chyle ; 
conſiſting of chyle. 
When the ſplrits of the chyle have half fermented the chy- 


lacrons maſs, It has the ſtate of drink not ripened by fermen- 
tation, Fer on the Humours, 


CHYLE. . / Iv. ] The white juice formed in the 
ſtomach by vg 1 of the aliment, and afterwards 
changed into blood, 


This powerful ferment, mingling with the parts, 
The leven'd maſs to milky chyle converts, Blackmore, 


The chy/e cannot paſy through the ſmalleſt veſſels, Arbutbnar. | 


Cuytiracrion. . /, [from chyls,) The act or 
proceſs of making chyle in the body. | 
Drinking exceſlively during the time of gs. eee ſtops per- 

ſpiration, Arbutbnot on Aliments, 
CHYLIFA'CTLVE, adj, [ from ch, and facio, to make, 
Lat.] Having the power of making chyle. 
Cuylorok'TICK, ag, 12 and res.] Having the 
power, or the office, of forming chyle. 

According to the force of the cbyloportich organs, more or leſs 
chyle may be extracted from the ſame food. Arbuthbnot. 

Chy'tLous, adj, [from c.]! Conſiſting of chyle ; 
rtaking of chyle, 

Milk is the chu part of an animal, already prepared. Arbutb, 
Cuy Micat. ' h j L ti ; 
Gren. adj, [chymicus, Latin.] 

1. Made by chymiſtry. 
| I'm tir'd with waiting for this ebymich gold, 
Which fools us young, and beggars us When old. Dryden. 

The medicines are ranged In boxes, according to thelr natures, 
whether ebymical of Galenical preparations. Watts, 

2, Reg chymiſtry. 
Mechinks already, trom this * flame, 
I fee a city of more preclous mold. Dryden, 
With chm art exalty the min'ral pow'ry, 
And draws the aromatick fouls of flowers. | Pope, 
Cuy'mic, n/ A chymiſt, Obſolete, 

The anclents obſerving in that material a kind of metallical na- 
ture, ſeem to have refulved It Into nobler uſe 1 an art now utterly 
loſt, or perchance kept vp by a fow ebymics, Motten. 

Cuy MICALLY. adv. from chymical.) In a chymi- 


cal manner, 


CV Misr. „. /. [See CuvutsrRN. ] A profeſſor 


of chymiſtry z a philoſopher by fire. 
The flarving ce, in his golden views | 
Kupromely bel. Pope's Fffay on Man. 
Cuy'miyrky. . / [derived by ſome from yup, 
juice, or «ix, to melt ; by others from an oriental 
word, 4eme, black. According to the ſuppoſed ety- 
mology, it Is written with y or .] 

An art whereby ſentible bodies contalned In veſſels, or capable 
of belng contalned therein, are fo changed by means of certain 
Inftruments, and principally fire, that their feveral E and vir- 
tues are thereby diſcovered, with a view to philotophy or medi- 
eine. Nor baaves 

Operations of cbymiftry fall (hart of vital force no chyraiſt can 
make milk or blood ot grats. Arbutbuot on Avent. 


Cina'nious, adj, [cibarivr, Lat. from cdu, food.] 
Relating to food z uſeful for food edible, 

Cuno. % % leidende, Fr.] A ſmall fort of onion 
uſed in (allads. This is common in the Scotch 
dialect ; but tho / js not rr | 

Cibouler, or (ſcallions, are a kind of degenerate onions, | Mortimer, 
tot rig * f. [cicarrix, Latin.] 

1. The (car remaining after a wound, 


One captain Spurlo, with his cicatrice, an emblem of war, here on 
Nin Unter cheeks 


2. A murk ; an impreflion : fo uſed by Shate/prare leſs 


\woperly, | 
PET Lean but upon a ruſh, 
"The cloarrice and capable Impreffure 
"Thy palm forme moments keeps, Shaleſpeare, 
CicaTRi vant, a / [from ccatrice.] An applica- 
tion that induces a cicatrice, | 
Cesme. a4, [from cicatrice.}) Having the 
qualities proper to induce a cicatrice, 
CrcarrIna'riON, nn. / [from weatrice,] 
1. The act of healing the wound. 

A vein burited, or corroded, in the lungs, Is looked upon to be 
for the moſt part incurable, becauſe of the motion and coughing of 
the lungs tearing the gap wider, and hindering the conglutination 
and eleatrinatio» of the vein, Harvey, 

1. The ſtate of bog healed, or ſkinned over. 
The Art age of ing, or the 1 matter, ie called 
digettion 4 the ond, of the filling up with 
the lad, or (kinning over, ciearrivation. 
To Cesar, wan. [from — 
1. To apply ſuch medicines to wounds, or ulcers, as 

heal and kin them over, Quincy, 
2, To heal and induce the kin over a fore. 

We lncaruced, and In a few days cicarrincd It with a ſmooth elca- 
trix, Wiſeman en Tuners. 

Ci'exty. s. (rr A fort of herb. 
Cicuora'crove. a, [from cicberiam, Lat.] Having 


th, incarnation z and 


Shop's Surgerys 


the qualities of ſuccory. 
Diveetichs evacuate the (alt rum a+ all acid dlutedleks, and 
the tests and bikes ch berarrent plenty. Fir. 


Shateſpeare, ; 


CIN 


Crcn"ynagn, %% Leiter.] A plant. LD 
To CYCURATE. v. 4. {cicuro, Lat.] To tame; to 
reclaim from wildneſs z to make tame and tractable. 
Poiſons may yet retain ſome portion of their naturesz yet are ſo 
reſracted, cicurated, and ſubdued, as not to make good their de- 
ſtruQive malignities. | Brown's Vulgar * 
10 uA TON. . /, [from cicurate.] e act 0 
taming or reclaiming from wildneſs. : 
This .. not only in domeſtick and manſuete birds, for 
then jt might be the effect of cicuration or inſtitution 3 but in the 
wild. on the Creation. 
CYDER. 1. J. [ cidre, Fr, fidra, Ital. ficera, Lat. nn. 
W . 5 5 
1. All kind of ſtrong liquors, except wine. This ſenſe 
is now wholly obſolete. ; f 
2. Liquor made of the juice of fruits preſſed. 

We had alſo drink, wholeſome and good wine of the grope, a 
kind of cider made of a fruit of that country; a wonderful pleafing 
and refreſhing drink. Bacon, 

3. The juice of apples expreſſed and fermented. This 
is now the ſenſe, 
* To the utmoſt bounds of this 
Wide univerſe Silurian cider born, 
Shall pleate all taſtes, and triumph o'er the vine. Philips. 
Ci'psr15T, . / [from cider.) A maker of cider, 

When the cideriſts have taken care for the beſt fruit, and ordered 
them after the beſt manner they could, yet hath their cider gene- 
rally proved pale, ſharp, and ill taſted, Mortimer. 

C1'DERKIN, 1. J. [from cider. ] 

A low word uſcd for the liquor made of the murk or groſs matter 
of apples, after the cidex is preſſed out, and a convenient quantity 
of boiled water added to it; the whole infuſing for about forty- 
eight hours. Phillips's World of Werds. 

Ciderkin is made for common drinking, and ſupplies ay 14 of 
ſmall beer. 

CigLinG, ./ See CElLlING, 3 

CIERGE. . / [ French.] A candle carried in pro- 
ceſſions. a 6 i 

CI LIARAx. adj. [cilium, Lat.] Belonging to the eye- 
lids, 

The ciliary proceſſes, or rather the ligaments, obſerved in the 
inſide of the ſclerotick tunicles of the eye, do ſerve inſtead of a 
muſcle, by the contractlon, to alter the figure of the eye. 

| Ray on the Croation, 
C11.1c10us. adj, [from cilicium, hair-cloth, Lat.] 
Made of hair, | 

A garment of camel's hair, thas is, made of ſome texture of 
that hajr ; a coarſe garment, a cilicious or ſackcloth habit, ſuitable 
to the auſterity of his life, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

CiMA'k, See SIMAR, a 
CiME"LIARCH, . / [from ee The chief 
keeper of plate, veſtments, and things of value, be- 
longing to a church; a church-warden. Di8, 
Curt. mn /. [cimitarra, Span. and Partug. from 
chimeteir, Turkiſh. Bluteau's Portugueſe Dictionary.] 
A fort of ſword uſed by the Turks, ſhort, heavy, 
and recurvated, or bent backward. This word 1s 
ſometimes erroneouſly ſpelt /cimitar, and /cymiter ; as 

in the following examples, 
iy this ſcimitar, $ 
That ſlew the ſophy and a Perſian prince, 

field Shakeſpeare, 


That won three fields of ſultan Solyman. 
Our armours now may ruſt, our idle mer; 
Hang by our ſides for ornament, not uſe, Dryden, 
Ci'ncTuRE. . / [cinttura, Lat.] 
1. Something worn round the body. 
Nou happy he, whoſe cloak and cinfure 
Hold out 05 tempeſt. : Sbaleſpeare. 
Columbus found th' American fo girt 
With feather'd cinfure, naked elſe, and wild, Milton. 
He binds the ſacred ciadture round his breaſt, Pope. 


2. An incloſure, e 


The court and priſon being within the cinfure of one wall, 
Bacon's Henry VII. 


3+ {In architecture.] A ring or liſt at the top and bot- 
tom of the ſhaft ot a column; ſeparating the ſhaft at 
one end from the baſe, at the other from the capital. 

It is ſuppoſed to be in imitation of the girths or fer- 
rils anciently uſed to ſtrengthen and preſerve the 
primitive wood columns, Chambers. 

CUNDER. . / [ceindre, Fr. from cineres, Lat.] 

1. A 7a ignited and quenched, without being reduced 

to alnhes, 


1 ſhould make very forges of my cheeks, 
That would to cinders burn up modeſty, 


Shakeſpeare. 


Did but 1 {peak thy deeds! | 
There js in ſmiths cinders, by ſome adheſron of iron, ſometimes 
to be found a magnetical operation. Brown, 


$0 ſnow on Etna does unmelted lie, 
Whoſe rolling flames and ſcatter'd cladert fly. Waller. 
2. A hot coal that has ceaſed to flame. 
It from adown the hopeful chops 
The fat upon a cinder drops, 
To ſtinking ſmoke it turns the flame. $wift, 
CiNDER-WENCH. (. / [cinder and avoman.] A wo- 
CINDEKR-WOMAN. man whole trade is to rake in 
heaps of aſhes for einders. 
"Tis under ſo much naſty rubbiſh laid, | 
To find it out 's the cinder-woman's trade. Eſſay on Satire. 
She had above five hundred ſuits of fine cloaths, and yet went 
abroad like a cinder=qvench, Arbutbnot's Hiftory of Jab Bull, 
In the black form of cinder=ewench the came, 
When love, the hour, the place had baniſh'd ſhame. Cay. 


CINERA'TION. . / [from cineres, Lat.] The re- 
duction of any thing by fire to aſhes, A term of 
chymiſtry. 

Cingr1 TIOUs, adj, [cinericius, Lat.] Having the 
form or ſtate of alhes, 


"The nerves ariſe from the glands of the cineritions part of the 
brain, and ate terminated in all parts of the body. 


y Ye. 
9 LENT, adj, [from cineres, Lat.] Full of 
aſhes, " gt 
Ci'NGLK, u. / [from cingu/am, Lat.] A girth for a 
horſe. P Dis. 
CN NANA, n. % [cinnabaris, Lat.] Cinnabar is 
native or faQitious : the ſuctitious cinnabar is called 
vermilion. | 
Cinnabay is the ore out of which quick ſilver Is drawn, and con- 
fiſts partly of a mercurial, and partly of a ſulphureo- ochreous 
matter. Woodward: Met. Fei. 
'The particles of mercury uniting with the particles of fulphur, 
compoſe R Newton's Optichs, 
CiNNABAR of Antimony, is made of mercury, ſulphur, 
and crude antimony. 
Cinnamon nf; [cimammem, Lat.] The fragrant 
| bark of a low tree in the iſland of Ceylon. Its leaves 


| reſemble thoſe of the olive, both as do ſubſtance and 


ortimers | 


Did. 


C IR 
colour. The fruit reſembles. an acorn or olive 
has neither the ſmell nor taſte of the bark. WI od 
boiled in water, it yields an oil, which, as it — 
and hardens, becomes as firm and white az F 
the ſmell of which is agreeable in candles. N. 
cinnamon of the ancients was different from ours, 
Le | Chant, 
t Araby extol her happy coaſt, ' 
Her cinnamon and ſweet amomum boaſt, 


Cinnamon Water is made by diſtillin the ber 


wine. * { „ C 
CIN9UE. . / [French.] A five, It is uſed in gam, 
ep ; but is often compounded with other n game: 


CI Nu E- Tol. . / [cingue feuille, Fr.] A kind x 
five-leaved clover. | 


C1NQUB-PACB. #. %. [cinque pas, Fr.] A kind 9 

grave dance, | a 

Wooing, wedding, and repenting, is a Scotch jig, a mea 
a cingue-pace, The firit ſuit is hot and haſty, like a * 
and full as fantaſtical; the wedding, mannerly and modeſt * 
meaſure full of ſtate and gravity; and then comes — 
and, with his bad legs, falls into the cingue-pace faſter and fag? 
till he ſinks into his grave. Shakeſpeare 
CinqQuE-PORTS. 1. / [cingue ports, Fr.] ; 
Thoſe havens that lie towards France, and therefore haye 
thought by our kings to be fuch as ought moſt vigilantly to be 
obſerved againſt invaſion, In which reſpect, the places where the 
are have a ſpecial governour or keeper, called by his office Lord Wa 
den of the cingue porte; and divers privileges granted to them, 1 
a particular juriſdiction; their warden having the authority of an 
admiral among them, and ſending out writs in his own name 
The cinque purti are Dover, Sandwich, Rye, Haſtings, Winchs, 
ſea, Rumney, and Hithe 3 ſome of which, as the number Exceed, 
five, muſt either be added to the firſt inſtitution by ſome later 
grant, or accounted as appendants to ſome of the reſt, Copy! 
They, that bear ; ; 
The cloth of Rate above her, are four barons 


Of the cingue ports. Shak 
Cinqus-seoTTED. adj, Having five ſpots. 
V 1 on her rh oor m 
A mole, cinque ſpotted, like the crimſon drops 


Cr'on, 2. / [ fron, or ſcion, French. ] 
1. A ſprout; a ſhoot from a plant. 
We have reaſon to cool our raging motions, .our carnal 

our unbitted luſts ; whereof I take this, that you call love, to he a 
ſect or cion. c : Shakeſpean, 
The ſtately Caledonian oak, newly ſettled in his triumphant 
thrane, begirt with cions of his own royal ſtem. _ 
2. The ſhoot engrafted or inſerted on a ſtock. 
The cion over-ruleth the ſtock ; and the ſock is but paſſive, and 
giveth aliment, but no motion, to the graft, acon, 


CIPHER. . / [chifre, Fr. æifra, Ital, c ii, loy 
Lat. from an oriental root.] 
1. An arithmetical character, by which ſome number is 
noted ; a figure. 
2. An arithmetical mark, which, ſtanding for nothing 
itſelf, increaſes the value of the other figures, - 
Mine were the very cipher of a function, ; 
To find the faults, whoſe fine ſtands in record, 3 
And let go by the actor. | Shakeſpear, 
If the people be ſamewhat in the election, you cannot male 
them nulls or ciphers in the privation or tranſlation. Darm. 
As, in accounts, ciphers and figures paſs for real ſums, ſo names 
paſs for things, | | | South, 
3. An intertexture of letters engraved uſually on boxs 
Troy flam'd in burniſh'd gold; and o'er the throne, 
Anus AND THE MAN in golden ciphers ſhone, — Pip, 
Some mingling ſtir the melted tar, and ſome 
Deep on the new-ſhorn vagrant's heaving ſide 
To ſtamp the maſter's * ready ſtand. Thom, 
4. A character in general. | 
In ſucceeding times this wiſdom began to be written in cipher 
and charaRers, and letters bearing the form of creatures, 
7 | Raleigh's Hiftory of the Mili. 
5- Aﬀecret or occult manner of writing, or the key to ii. 
This book, as long liv'd. as the elements, | 
In cipher writ, or new-made idioms. Donn, 
He was pleaſed to command me to ſtay at London, to ſend and 
wookes all __ letters; and I was furniſhed with mine ſeveral ciphers, 
n order to it. | 


To Ci'rugR. v. . [from the noun.} To praftle 
arithmetick. | 


Vou have been bred to buſineſs ; you can cipher ; I wonder you 
never uſed your pen and ink, | Arbuthnat, 


To Ci'ruRR. v. 4. To write in occult characters. 


He frequented ſermons, and penned notes : his notes he ci bert, 
with Greek characters. Hayward. 
To CI'RCINATE. v. 4. [circino, Lat.] To make a 
circle ; to compaſs round, or turn round. = Baily. 
CirxcINA'TION, . / [circinatio, Lat.] An orbicular 


motion; a turning round; a meaſuring with the 

compaſſes, Baily. 

CIRCLE. . ＋ [ circulus, Latin. > 

1. A line continued till it ends where it begun, having 
all its 2 equidiſtant from a common centre. 

Any thing that moves round about in a circle, in leſs time thin 
our ideas are wont to ſucceed one another in our minds, is not pet- 
ceived to move j but ſeems to be a perfect intire circle of that mat- 
ter, or colour, and not a part of a circle in motion. Leckes 

By a circle I underſtand not here perfect geometrical ci bv! 
an orbicular figure, whoſe length is equal to its breadth ; and which& 
as to ſenſe, may ſeem circular, Nexwten's Optic» 

Then a deeper ſtill, 
In circle following circle, gathers round 
To cloſe the face of things. 


2. The ſpace included in a circular line. 
3. A round body; an orb. ; 

It is he that ſitteth upon the circle of the earth. [ſaiahs 
4. Compaſs ; incloſure, 


Thomſon's Sunna 


A great magician 

Obſcured in the e of the fret, 4 Shakeſpeort 

An aſſembly ſurrounding the principal perſon. 

To have a box where eunuchs ſing, 

And, foremoſt in the circle, eye a king. Pope's Hora 

6. A company ; an . b i 

I will call over to him the whole circle of beauties that are dl. 

poſed among the boxes. Alle. 

Ever ſince that time, Liſander viſits in every circle. Tatts 

7. Any * ending as it begins, and perpetually te- 

peate 

There be fruit trees In hot countries, which have bloſſoms #! 

young fruit, and young fruit and ripe fruit, almoſt all ew 
ſucceeding one another; but this circle of ripening cannot be 

in ſucculent plants, and hot countries. g 


9393 


Thus in a circle runs the peaſant's pain, „ 
p And the year rolls within itfelt again. Dryden $ T 


infuſed in barley water, in ſpirit of wine or white 


CIR 

- concluſive: form of n 

$, An ing propoſition is proved by the 
ing propoũtion interre 


in which the 


the following P infe 


ing- . uuf and © 
Nat heavy bodies deſcend by gravity 

1 - aich whereby an heavy body dende, 
teacheth no 


„ that gravity 
s an impettinent 
NN L 
f is when one of the premiſſes in a 
That fallacy called a circle, ae, © h 
Cm i d ed, and we intend to prove it by 
bose 8 Watts's Logick. 
t . . . a ds 
deumlocution; indirect form of words. 
9 1 Has he given the lye 
cle or oblique, or ſemicircle, ; 
— prall 7 You muſt challenge him. Fla. 
10. CiRCLES the German Empire. Such provinces 


and — as have a right to be preſent at 
diets. y hey are in number ten. Trevoux. 
JT, CIRCLE. v. 


a. [from the noun. ] 
To move round any | 


2. of Cor. 


devo had ſome days 


' The lords, that were appointed to circle the hill, 
before planted themſelves in places convenient, acons 


Another Cynthia her new journey runs, 


And other pane circle 1 ſuns. Pope's Dunciad. 
incloſe; to ſurround. ö 
4 e eite What ſtern ungentle hands 


Have lopp'd and hew'd, and made thy body bare 
Of her two branches, thoſe ſweet ornaments, 
Whoſe circling ſhadows kings have ſought to leep in ? 
While theſe fond arms, thus circling you, may prove 
More heavy chains than thoſe of hopeleſs love. Prior. 
Unſeen, he glided thro' the joyous crowd, 
WIch darkneſs cire/ed and an ambient cloud. Pope, 
7 CixCLE in. To confine ; to keep together. 
ye term thoſe things dry which have a confiſtence within them- 
ſelves, and which, to enjoy a determinate figure, do not require the 
ſtop or hindrance of another body to limit and circle them in. 
k Digby on Bodies. 
To CIRCLE. v. u. To move circulary ; to end where 
it begins. | 
OY The well fraught bowl 
Circles inceſſant 3 whilſt the humble cell 


With quavering laugh and rural jeſts reſounds. Philips. 
| Now the circling years difcloſe . 
The day predeſtin'd to reward his woes, Pope's Odyſſey. 


Crxcrev. adj. [from circle.) Having the form of a 
circle ; round. I Ky 
OT Th' inconſtant moon, 
That monthly changes in her circled orb. Shakeſpeare. 
Crzcusr. 2. /. [from circle.) A circle; an orb: 
properly a little circle, | | 
Then take repaſt, till Heſperus diſplay'd : 
His golden circ/et in the weſtern ſhade, * Pope's Odyſſey. 
Cr'RCLING, e a adj. [from To circle.) Having 
the form of a circle ; circular ; round. 
Round he n yu well might, where he ſtood 
So high above the circling canopy 
Of night's extended ſhade, EY Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
CIRCUIT. . / [eircuit, Fr. circuitus, Latin. ] 
1. The act of moving round any thin 


There are four moons alſo perpetually rolling round the planet 


i d carried along with him in his periodical circuit round 
1 . | e 5 5 Watts on the Mind. 
2. The ſpace incloſed in a circle. 


He led me up 
A woody mountain, whoſe high top was plain, | 
A circuit wide inclos'd. | lton's Paradiſe Left, 
4. Space; extent; meaſured by travelling round. 
e attributeth unto it ſmallneſs, in reſpec of circuit. Hooker, 
The lake of Bolſena is reckoned one-and-twenty miles in circuit. 
PEE : Addiſon on Italy. 
4. A ring ; a diadem; that by which any thing is in- 
circled. | | 
And this fell tempeſt ſhall not eeaſe to rage, 
Until the golden circuit on my head 
Do calm the fury of this mad-brain'd flaw. Shakeſpeare. 
5. The viſitations of the judges for holding aſſiſes. 
The circuits, in former times, went but round about the pale; as 
the circuit of the cynofura about the pole, Davies. 
The tract of country viſited by the judges, 
Long deduction of reaſon. 
Up into the watch tower get, 
And ſee all things dyſpoil'd of fallacies z 
'Thou ſhalt not peep thro? lattices of eyes, 
Nor hear thro' labyrinths of ears, nor learn 
By circuit or collefions to diſcern, Dionne. 
CixculT action. [In law.] Is a longer courſe of 
roceeding to recover the thing ſued for than is need- 


ul | Covell. 
lo CAR cuir. v. 2. [from the noun.) To move cir- 
cularly, | 


Pining with equinoctial heat, unleſs 
The cordial cup perpetual motion keep, | 
Quick gircuiting. 580 Philips. 
IRCUITE ER, 1. /. [from circuit.] One that travels 
a Circuit, 

Like your fellow circuiteer, the ſun, you travel the round of the 
earth, and behold all the iniquities under the heavens, Pope. 
IRCUL TION, z. /. [circuitio, Lat.] 

+ The act of going round any thing. 
- Compaſs ; maze of argument. 

To apprehend by what degrees they lean to things in ſhow, 
though not in deed, repugnant one to another, requireth more ſharp- 
neſs of wit, more intricate circyitions of diſcourſe, and depth of 
jdgment, than common ability doth yield. Hooker. 
| RCULAR. adj. | circularis, Latin. 


Round, like a circle ; circumſcribed by a circle. 
The frame thereof ſeem'd partly circular, 
F. diry Queen, 


And part triangular, | 
He firſt inclos'd for liſts a level ground z 
The form was circular. Dryden's Fables. 
Nero's port, compoſed of huge moles runninground it in a kind 
of rculay figure, Addiſon on Italy. 
+ Succeſſive in order; always returning. 
From whence th' innumerable race of things 
By circ#iar ſueceſſive order ſprings. 
. Lulgar mean; circumforaneous. 
Had Virgil been a circular poe 
W could the Romans have had Dennis. 


„Ending in itſelf : uſed of a paralogiſm, where the 


_ n at once proves the firſt, and is 


One of Car 
hes thing, ſeems to be too circular to fafel for 
oh my paying the being of God from the wth of our faculties, 

truth of our faculties from the being of a God, 

; Baker's Refle&, on Learning. 
| . LAR Letter. A letter directed to ſeveral 
4 3 who have the ſame intereſt in ſome common 

3 as in the convocation of aſſemblies, 


Roſcommon, 


build upon 3 


following, and 
red from the forego- | 


Shak. | 


t, and cloſely adhered to hiſtory, | 
Dido ? 


tes's firſt principles of reaſoning, after he had doubted | 


0 8 4 


6, ix ev LAs Lings, Such ſtraight lines as are divided 
| from the diviſions. made in the arch of a Kh bg as 
the lines of fines, 

ſcale and ſector. 


7. CikCuLak Sailing, is that performed on the arch 
of a great circle. | | | 
CircuLa'rITY,  /. [from circular.) A circular form. 
The heavens have no diverſity or difference, but a firaplicity of 
parts, and equiformity in motion, continually ſucceeding each 
other; ſo that, from what point ſoever we compute, the account 
will be common unto the whole circularity. Brown. 
Cr RCULARLY. adv, [from circular.] | 
1. In form of a circle. | 
The internal form of it conſiſts of ſeveral regions, involving one | 


another like orbs about the ſame centre; or of the ſeveral elements 
caſt circularly about each other, Burnet. 


2. With a circular motion. 
Trade, which, like blood, ſhould circularly flow, 
Stopp'd in their channels, found its freedom loſt, Dryden. 
Every body, moved circularly about any centre, recedes, or en- 
deavours to recede, from that centre of its motion. Ray. 
To CI'RCULATE, v. #. [from circulus. ] 
1. To move in a circle; to run round ; to return to 
the place whence it departed in a conſtant courſe, 
If our lives motions theirs muſt imitate, 
Our knowledge like our blood muſt circulate. Denham, 
Nature is a perpetual motion; and the work of the univerſe cir- 
culates without any interval or repoſe. L' Eftrange. 
2. To be diſperled, | 
As the mints of calumny are perpetually at work, a great num- 
ber of curious inventions, iſſued out from time to time, grow cur- 
rent among the party, and circulate through the whole kingdom. 


on. 

ToCr'gcuLATE. v. a, To put about. wa 
In the civil wars, the money ſpent on both ſides was circulated at 
home z no publick debts contracted. Swift. 
C1RCULA'T1ON, ». / [from circulate. : 
1. Motion in a circle ; a courſe in which the motion 

tends to the point from which it began, 

What mare obyious, one would think, than the circulation of the 
blood, unknown till the laſt age ? Burnet's Theory. 
As much blood paſſeth through os tongs as through all the reſt 
of the body: the circu/ation is quicker, and heat greater, and their 
texture extremely delicate. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


tangents, and ſecants, on the plain 


and things always return to the ſame ſtate. 

As for the ſins of peace, thou haſt brought upon us the miſeries 
of war; ſo for the ſins of war, thou ſeeſt fit to deny us the bleſ- 
ſing of peace, and to keep us in a circulation of miſeries. X. Charles. 
| God, by the ordinary rule of nature, permits this continual cir- 
culation of human things, Swift on Modern Education. 

3. A reciprocal interchange of meaning. 

When the apoſtle ſaith of the Jews, that they crucified the Lord 
of glory; and when the Son of na, being on earth, affirmeth that 
the Son of man was in heaven at the ſame inſtant, there is in thei: 
two ſpeeches that mutual circulation before mentioned. Hooker. 

C1'RCULATORY. #. /; [from circulate.] A chymical 
veſſel, in which that which riſes from the veſſel on 
the fire is collected and cooled in another fixed upon 
it, and falls down again. 13 
Cr'sxCuLAaTORY. adj. [from circulate.) Circulatory 
Letters are the ſame with CixcuLar Letters. 


act of encompaſſing. 
Ice recciveth its figure according unto the ſurface it concreteth, 
or the circumambiency which conformeth it. Brown, 


CIRCUMA'MBIENT. adj. [circum and ambio, Latin.) 
Surrounding ; encompaſſing ; incloſing. 


ſecond region, cooling and condenſing of it. Wilkins, 
To CIRCUMA MBULATE. v. u. [from circum and am- 
bulo, Lat.] To walk round about. Dit. 


| To CIRCUMCTSE. v. a. [circumcide, Latin.] To cut 
the prom or foreſkin, according to the law given 


to the Jews. 
They came to circumciſe the child, Luke, 

One is alarmed at the induſtry of the whigs, in aiming to 
ſtrengthen their routed party by a reinforcement from the circum- 
ciſed. Swift's Examiner. 

Cikcumc1's10N. 2. / [from circumciſe.] The rite or 
act of cutting off the foreſkin. | 
They left a race behind 
Like to themſelves, diſtinguiſhable ſcarce 
From Gentiles, but by circumciſion vain. Milton. 
To CIRCUMDUCCT. v. a. ¶ circumduco, Lat.] To con- 
travene; to nullify: a term of civil law. 

Acts of judicature may be cancelled and circumducted by the will 
and direction of the judge; as alſo by the conſent of the parties 
litigant, before the judge has pronounced and given ſentegce. 

| Ayliffe's Parergon. 
CiRcumpvu'cTiIoON. 2. / from circumdutt, | 
1. Nullification ; cancellation. 

The citation may be cireumducted, though the defendant ſhould 

not appear; and the defendant muſt be cited, as a circumductiun re- 


quires. _ Ayliffe's Parergon. 
2. A leading about, | 

By long cir cumdu#ion perhaps any truth may be derived from any 

other truth, Hooker, 


CIRCU'MFERENCE. ». / [circumferentia, ee 
1. The periphery; the line ineluding and ſurrounding 


any thing. 
Extend thus far thy bounds, 
This be thy juſt circumference, O world | Milton, 
Becauſe the hero is the centre of the main action, all the lines 
from the circumference tend to him alone. ryden. 
Fire, moved nimbly in the circumference of a circle, makes the 
whole circumference appear like a circle of fire. Newton. 

2. The ſpace incloled in a circle, 


So was his will 


Pronounc'd among the gods, and by an oath, 

That ſhook heav'n's whole Grcunferenc confirm'd, Milton. 
He firſt inclos'd for liſts a level ground, IT. 

The whole circumference a mile around. Dryden's Fables, 


3. The external part of an orbicular body. | 
The bubble, being looked on by the light of the clouds reflected 
from it, ſeemed red at its apparent circumference. If the clouds 
were viewed through it, the colour at its circumference would be blue, 
Newton's Opticks, 
4. An orb; a circle ; any thing circular or orbicular. 
His pond'rous ſhield, large and round, 
Behind him caſt ; the broad circumference 
Hung on his ſhoulders like the moon. Milton, 


To Cikcv MFERENCE. v. a. [from the noun.] To in- 
clude in a circular ſpace. Not proper. 
Nor is the vigour of this great body included only in itſelf, or 


circumf by its ſurface ; but diffuſed at indeterminate diſtances, 
V Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


e n. , [from circumfero, Lat, to 


2. A ſeries in which the ſame order is always obſerved, | 


CiRCUMA'MBIENCY. 2. /. [from circumambient.] The | 


The circumambient coldnels towards the ſides of the veſſel, like the | 


carry about.] An inſtrument uſed in ſurveying, 
meaſuring angles, conſiſting of a braſs , Bn 18 
dex with ſights, and a compaſs, and mounted on a 
ſtaff, with a ball and ſocket. Chambers, 
CIacUnr TEX. 2. /. [circumflexts, Lat.] An accent 
uſed to regulate the pronunciation of fyllables, in- 
cluding or participating the acute and grave. 

The crcumfplex keeps the voice in a middle tune, and therefore 
in the Latin is compounded of both the other. Holder. 
CirRcv"MPLUENCE. . / [from circumfluent.] An in- 

cloſure of waters. oth N 
CIRCU'MFLUENT. adj. [ circumfluens, Lat.] Flowing 
round any thing. | | BY 
rule the Paphian race, 
Whoſe bounds the deep circumfluent waves embrace; 
A duteous people, and induſtrious iſle, Pope's Odyſſey. 
Circu'MELUOUS, adj. [circumflaus, Lat.] Environing 
with waters. I 8 
1 He the world 


Built on cjreumfluous waters calm, in wide 
Cryſtalline ocean. b Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
| Lacrtes? ſon, girt with circumſluaus tides, Pope's Odyſſey» 
C1RcUuMPORA NEOUS. adj. | circumforaneus, hatin. 
Wandering from houſe to houſe : as, a circumforancous 
fiddler, one that Plays at doors, £ 
To CIRCUMFU'SE, v. a. ¶circumfiſus, Lat.] To pour 
round; to ſpread every way. 
Men ſee better, when their eyes are againſt the ſun, or candle, if 
they put their hand before their eye. The glaring ſun, or candle, 
weakens the eye; whereas the light circumfuſed is enough for the 
perception. | | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
His army, circumfus'd on either wing. 
Earth, with her nether ocean circumfus'd, 


Their pleaſant dwelling-houſe. 
This nymph the God Cephiſus had abus'd, 
With all his winding waters circumfus'd. Addiſon's Ovid. 
Circunev's1LE. adj, [circum and fiflis, Lat.] That 
which may be poured or ſpread round any thing, 
Artiſt divine, whoſe ſkilful hands infold | 
| The victim's horn with circumfufile gold. Pope's Odyſſey. | 
Cixcumeu's10N, . / [from circumfuſe.] The act of 
te of being poured round. 
v. a. [circum and gyrus, Lat.] 


Mihkon, F 


Tn round; the 
To CIRCU MGYRATE, 
To roll round, 
All the glands of the body be congeries of various 
ſels curled, circumgyrated, and complicated together. 
Ray on the Creation. 
from circumgyrate.] The 


ety of aſs 


CIRCUMGYRA'TION, . 
act of running round, 
The ſun turns round his own axis in twenty-five days, from his 
firſt being put into ſuch a circumgyration. Cheynes 
C1RCUMJA'CENT. adj. [circumjacens, Lat.] Lying 
round any thing ; bordering on every ſide. - 
CiRcumMI' TION. . / [from circumeo, circumitum, 
Lat.] The act of going round. Did. 
CIRCUMLIGA'TION. 3. /; [circumligo, Latin.] 
1. The act of binding round. : 
2. The-bond with which any thing is encompaſſed, 
C1RCUMLOCU'TION. . /; | circumlocutio, Latin.] 
1. A circuit or compaſs of words; periphraſis. 
Virgil, ſtudying brevity, could bring theſe words into a narrow 
compats, which a tranſlator cannot 2 1 without circurdocutions. 


| 18 Dry 
I much prefer the plain Billingſgate way to calling names, 5 
it would ſave abundance of time, loſt by circumlocut ion. Sift, 
2. The uſe of indirect expreſſions. | 
Theſe people are not to be dealt withal, but by a train of myſtery 
and circumlocution. | L'Eftrange., 
C1RCUMMU*RED. adj. [circum and murus, Lat.] Wall- 
ed round; encompaſſed with a Wall. 
He hath a garden circummured with bricks. Shakeſpeare. . 
CircuMna'VIGABLE. adj, [from circumnavigate.] 
That which may be ſailed round. „ 
The being of Antipodes, the habitableneſs of the torrid zone, 
and the rendering the whole terraqueous globe circumnavigable. 
Ray on the Creation, 
To CikcuMnaVIGATE, v. a. [circum and navigo, 
Lat.] To fail round. 
CixcuMmnavica'Trion z. / [from circumnavigate.] 
The act of ſailing round. | . 5 


What he 200 concerning the circumnavigation of Africa, from 
the ſtraits of Gibraltar to the Red Seca, is very remarkable, 


| Arbuthnot on Coins. 

CiRCUuMNA'VIGATOR, 3. / One that ſails round, 

CiRCUMPLICA'TION, 2. / [circumplico, Lat.] 

1. The act of enwrapping on every ſide. ; 

2. The ſtate of being enwrapped. 

CiRcumPo'LAR. adj. [from circum and polar.) Stars 
near the North pole, which move round 1t, and never 
ſet in the Northern latitudes, are ſaid to be circum- 
polar ftars. | | 

Circumros1' TION. 2. /. [from circum and pofition.] 
The act of placing any thing circularly. 

Now is your ſeaſon for circumpoſition, by tiles or baſkets of 
earth. Evelyn's Kalendar. 

CiRCUMRA'SION. 2. / [circamraſio, Latin.] The act 
of ſhaving or paring round. Dia. 

CiRcUuMROTA'TION. 2. , [circum and roto, Lat.] 

1. The act of whirling round with a motion like that 
of a wheel; circumvolution ; circumgyration. 

2. The ſtate of being whirled round. | 

To CIRCUMSCRIBE. v. 4. [circum and ſcribo, Lat.] 

1. To incloſe in certain lines or boundaries. 

2. To bound ; to limit ; to confine. 

The good Andronicus 
With honour and with fortune is return'd ; 
From whence he circumſcribed with his ſword, 


* 


And brought to yoke, the enemies of Rome. Shaleſpeare. 
Therefore muſt his choice be circumſcrib'd 
Unto the voice and yielding of that body 
Whereof he 's head. Shakeſpeare. 
He form'd the-pow'rs of helly'n | 
Such as he pleas'd, and circumſcrib'd their being Milton. 


The action great, yet circumſcrib d by time; 
The words not forc'd but ſliding into rhime. Dryden. 
The external circumſtances which do accompany men's acte, 


are thoſe which do circumſcribe and limit them. Stilling fleet. 
| You are above 
The little forms which circumſcribe your ſex, Seuthern, 


CiRcuMscrI'pTION, . /. [cicumſcriptio, Latin.] 
1. Determination of particular form or magnitude. 
In the circumſcription of many leaves, flowers, fryits, and ſeeds, 
nature aft: Qs a regular figure. Ray en the Creatien. 
2. 
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8. Limitation ; boundary]; contraction; confinement. 
| 1 would not my unhouſcd free condition 

Put into elreumſcriprion and confine, Shakeſpeare. 

from circumſeribe,) In- 
cloſing the ſuperficies;; marking the form or limits 
on the outſide, | 

Stones ragular, are diftinguiſhed by their external forms i ſuch 

: ky Is 2 or depending upon the whole ſtone, as in the 
Tart is er called the figure. Grew. 

CIRCUMBPE'CT, adj, [ circunypedus, Lat.) Cau- 
tious 3 attentive to every thing; watchful on all 
ſides, 

None are for me, 

That look into me with conſid'rate eyes t 

High reaching Buckingham grows circumſpett. Shakeſpeare, 

Men of their own nature cjrcur/pett and flow, but at the time 
diſcountenanced and diſcontent, Haywood, 
The judicious doctor had been very watchful and circum/pett, to 
keep himfelf from being impoſed upon, 5 Boyle, 

Cincumsrscrion. . / from circumſpect.] Watch- 
fulneſs on every ſide ; caution ; general attention. 

Obſerve the ſudden growth of wickedneſs, from want of care 
and cireumppettion In the firſt Impreſſions, Clarendon, 

$0 laying, his proud ſtep he ſcornful turn'd, 

But with ſly circumſpetHion, Miltan's Paradiſe Loft. 
IRCUMSPR'CTIVE, adj, [| circumfpicio, circumſpettum, 
Latin, ] Looking round every way; attentive j vi- 
gilant ; cautious, 

No le(s alike the politick and wiſe, 

All fly flow things, with circumſpettive eye. Pope. 

Cixcumorr crivVely, adv, {from circumſpecti v.] 
Cautiouſly ; vigilantly ; attentively ; with watchful. 

' neſs every way; watchfully, 2 

Ci'xovmMirukctLyY. adv, len e With 
watchfulneſs every way ; cautiouſly ; watchfully ; vi- 
gilantly, | 

Their authority welghs more with me than the concurrent ſuf- 
frages of u thouſand eyes, who never examined the thing fo care- 
fully and ciycumſpetHy. Ra on the Creation, 

Ci'ncUMSPECTNESS, . / [from circumſpet.)] Cau- 
tion; vigilance ; watchfulneſs on every ſide, 

Travel forces circumſpettneſs on thoſe abroad, who at home are 
nurſed in ſecurity. Wotton, 

CTRCUMSTANCE, . / [circumfantia, Latin. ] 

1. Something appendant or relative to a fat: the 
ſame to a moral action as accident to a natural ſub- 
ſtance, . 

When men are ingenious In picking out eras of con- 
tempt, they do kindle their anger much. acon's H. 

Our coufelling or concealing - oboe: truths, vai ! and change 
thelr very nature, according to different clrcumflances of time, Packs 
and perſons, : outh, 

2, The adjunQs of a fact, which make it more or leſs 
criminal or make an accuſation more or leſs pro- 

Of thefe ſuppoſed erimes give me leave, 

By elrewmflnce, but to acquit myſelf,  Shak(ſpeare, 

$; Aceldent 1 adventitious, which may be 
taken away without the annihilation of the principal 
thing contidered, | 

Sente gute knows, the foul thro* all things ſees 3 
5 Senſe, ce? j the doth the ſubſtance view. Davies, 
4+ Incident; event: generally of a minute or ſubordi- 
nate kind. | 

He defended Carliſle with very remarkable cirrumflances of cou- 
rage, Induſtry, and patience, Clarendon, 

The feulptor had In his thoughts the Conqueror's weeping tor 
new worlde, or the like circwmflance in hiſtory, Addiſon, 

"The poet has gathered thoſe clromftances which moſt terrify the 
imagination, and which really happen in the raging of a tem- 
peſt, 2 2 } Addiſon's Spettator. 

5 Condition; ſtate of affairs, It is frequetly uſed 
with reſpe& to wealth or poverty ; as, good or ill cir- 
«umfhances, 

None but a virtuous man can hope well in all cireumfancer, 

Bacon, 

We ought not to conclude, that if there be rational inhabitants 
In any ot the eee they mult therefore have human nature, or 
be involved in the dr cnmflancer of our world, Bentley, 

When men are caly In their cherte, they are naturally 
Fnemies to innovations, Ale Freebolder, 

To CikcCUMSTANCE, .., [from the noun, ] To place 
in particular ſituation, or relation to the things. 

| To worthieſt things, | 

Virtue, art, beauty, fortune, now | toe, 

Rareneſs or ute, not nature, value brings 

And ſuch as they ate A they be. Donne 

CUKCUMSATANT. adj, [crcumftani, Lat] Surround- 
ing; rue, | 

Ii. beams fly to viſit the remoteſt parts of the world, and it gives 
motion to all conſtant bodies, Digby on the Soul, 

CIRCUMESTATNTIAL. 44, ae low Lat.] 

1. Accidental ; not eflentia 

"This fierce abridgment 

Muh to it orc ftantial branches, which 

tine don woulkl be rich in. Nhatelpeare, 

This hurltdiction in the effentials of it; is a4 old as echriftianity ; 
and thats clewotantial additions of tocular encauragementy che . 
tian-princes thought 3 South, 

Who wonld not prefer a religion that difters from out own in the 
clo ewmftantials, betete one that difters from It in the eflentialy ? 

Addiſon's Freebeldey, 

2, Incidental ; happening by chance; caſual. 

Virtue es but angyulth, when tis foveral, 

ny "ation wak'd, and cirenmRtantial. ; Donne. 

J. Full of (mall events particular; detailed. 

He had been provoked by men's tedious and elreumflantial re- 
cite of thely aftairz, or by their multiplied queſtions about his 
UW, Pri”'s Dedication. 

CinCUMETANTIATLITY. „ % [from crrcamtanttal. | 
The appendage of circumſtances ; the ſtate of any 
thing as modified by circumitances, | 

CinCUnSTANNTIALLY, adv. | from crompantial.] 

1. According to _circumitance ; not effentially z ac- 
cidentally, 

Or the fancy and intelleft, the powers are only cite, 
Aiftoront. LY Hie's \Y TLIF 

a. Minutely ; exattly ; in every circumſtance or par- 


ticular. 
Lucian agrees with Homer in every point circienflantially, Broome, 


Fo Cracumerantiarh. va [from cirwntavce.] 


1, To place in particular eiteumſtances to inveſt with 


particular accidents or adjuntts, 
If the set were othorwite ci amtantiated, It might will that 
fively, which now it wile freely, Nrambal!, 
2, To place in a particular condition, as with regard 
to power or wealth, 


$ 


, ' 


A number inflaitely ſuperlour, and the beſt circumflontiated ima- 
ginable, are for the fceMion of Hanover. Swift, 
To CIRCUMVA'LLATE., v. a. leircumvallo, Lat] 
To incloſe round with trenches or fortifications, 
Cixcumvallta' tion, 2. J [from circumvallate.] 
1. a art or a& of caſting up fortifications round a 
P ace. ; 


When the czar firſt acquainted himſelf with mathematical learn- | 


ing, he practiſed all the rules of circumwallation and contravalla- 


tion at the ſiege of a town in Livonia. Watts, 
2. The fortification or trench thrown up round a place 
beſieged. 


This gave reſpite to finiſh thoſe ſtupendous circumwallations and 
barricadoes, reared up by ſea and land, F Hoxwel, 
Circumve'cTiON. 1. / [circumvedtio, Latin, ] 
1. The act of carrying round, 
2. The ſtate of being carried round. 
7 CIRCUMVENT. v. a. [circumvenio, Lat.] To 
deceive ; to cheat; to impole upon; to delude. 
He, fearing to be betrayed or circumvented by his cruel brother, 
fled to Barbaroſſa, Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 
As his malice is vigilant, he reſteth not to circumwent the ſons of 
the firſt deceived, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


Should man 
Fall circumvented thus by fraud. 
Obſtinately bent 
To die undaunted, and to circumvent. 
CircumvenTiON. nf, [from circumvent.) 
1. Fraud; impoſture ; cheat; deluſion, 

The inequality of the match between him and the ſubtleſt of us, 
would quickly appear by a fatal circumwention ; there muſt be a 
wiſdom from above to over-reach this helliſh wiſdom. South, 

If he is in the city, he muſt avoid haranguing againſt circumven- 
tion in commerce, ; _ Collier of Popularity. 

2. Prevention; pre-occupation. This ſenſe is now out 
of uſe, 
Whatever hath been thought on in this ſtate, 
That could be brought to bodily act, ere Rome 
Had circumvention» | Shakeſpeare. 
To CircumvE'sr, v. a. [circumveſtio, Lat.] To cover 
round with a garment. 
Who on this baſe the earth did'ſt e, found, 
And mad'ſt the deep to circumvoſt it round, Motten. 
CIAcuuvoUATT ION. . /. [from circumvolo, Lat.] The 
The act of flying round. 
To Cixcumvo'LVs. v. a, [eircum volvo, Lat.] To 
roll round; to og into a circular motion. 

Could ſolid orbs be accommodated to phenomena, yet to aſ- 
cribe each ſphere an intelligence to circumwolve it, were unphiloſo- 
phical. \ Glanville's Scepfis. 

CiRcumvorlu*'rioN. u. J. [circumvolutus, Lat.] 
1. The act of rolling round. 
2. The ſtate of being rolled round. 

The twiſting gf the guts is really either a circumvolution, or in- 

ſertion of one part of the gut within the other. Arhutbnot. 
3. The thing rolled round another. TEE 
Conſider the obliquity or cloſeneſs of theſe circunwolutions z the 
nearer they are, the higher may bo the inſtrument, Wilkins, 
CIRCUS. J. /. [circus, Latin.] An open ſpace or 
Ci gur. J area for ſports, with ſeats round for the 
ſpectators. | 

A pleaſant valley, like ona of thoſe cireuſer, which in great 

cities 3 doth give a plealant ſpectacle of running 3 
. idn . 

The one was about the cirgue of Flora, the other upon the Tar. 

peian mountain, | Stilling fleet. 
See the cirque falls! th' _ temple nods 
Streets pay'd with heroes, Tyber choak'd with gods. Pope. 


CIST. ». /. 1998: 33 A caſe ; a tegument : com- 

monly uſed in medicinal language for the coat or in- 
cloſure of a tumour, 

C1'sTkD, adj, from cit.] Incloſed in a ciſt, or bag. 

C1'sTERN, u. / [cifterna, Latin. ] 

1. A receptacle of water for domeſtick uſes, 


* Dryden. 


"Vis not the rain that waters the whole earth, but that which 


falls Into his own eiter, that muſt relieve him. South, 


2. A reſervoir; an incloſed fountain. 
Had no part as kindly ſtaid behind 
In the wide cifterns of the lakes coutin'd, 
Did not the {prings and rivers drench the land, 


| Our globe would grow a wilderneſs of ſand, Blackmore. 
3- Any receptacle or repoſitory of water, 
So halt my Egypt were ſubmerg'd, and made 
A ciſtern for (cal'd ſnakes. Shakeſpeare. 


But there 's no bottom, none, 
In my voluptuouſneſs 1 your wives, your daughters, 
Your matrons, and your maids, could not fill up 
The ciftern of my luſt. Shakeſpeare. 


CFSTUS. . ,. ¶ Lat.] The name of a plant. The ſame 
with rockroſe. | | 
Cir. ./, [contrated from citixen.] An inhabitant of 

a city, in an ill ſenſe; a pert low townſman ; a 


pragmatical trader. | 
We bring you now to ſhow what difterent things 


The cit or clowns are from the courts of kings, Johnſon, 

Study your race, or the ſoil of your family will dwindle into cits 

or (quires, or run up into wits or madmen. Tatler. 
Barnard, thou art a cit, with all thy worth 

But Bug and Dl, their honours, and ſo forth. Pope, 


Crab. . / [citadelle, French.) A fortreſs; a 
caſtle, or place of arms, in a city. 

As he came to the crown by unjuſt means, as unjuſtly he kept 

it z by force of ſtranger ſoldiers in citadels, the neſts of tyranny and 

murderers of liberty. Sidney. 


I 'l1 to my charge, the citade!, repair, Dryden, 
C1'TAL, . /, [from cite.] 
1. Reproof ; impeachment. 
He made a bluſhing cital of himſelf, 
And chid his truant youth. Shakeſpeare, 


2. Summons ; citation ; call into a court. 
z. Quotation z Citation, 
Cira'rion. n. ½ [citatio, Latin.) 
1. The calling a perfon before the judge, for the ſake 
of trying the cauſe of action commenced againſt him. 
Avlift”s Parergon. 
2. Quotation ; the adduction of any pailage from ano- 
ther author ; or of another man's words, 
3. The paſſage or words quoted ; a quotation, 
The letter-writer cannot read theſe citations without bluſhing, 
after the charge he hath advanced, Alter by. 


View the principles in their own authors, and not in the cita- 
thus of thoſe who would confute them. Watts. 


4+ Enumeration ; mention, 
Theſe caules effect a confumption endemick to this ifand ; 
there remains a citation of ſuch as may produce it in any country, 


Horuey e mptions, 


3. An inhabitant ; a dweller in any place, 


c1iv 


C1/rarony, adj; [from 7% tte.) Having the yows 
form of citation, "os ] 8 the power y 
If a-judge cite one to a place, to which he kannot come 
_ he may freely appeal, though an appeal be inhibited in — 
letters cifarorye 6 5 ya 
7 CITE, v. a. [cite, Latin,] W Renz. 
1. To ſummon to anſwer in a court. 


TY paw, C late court, to which 
e oft was cite them, but appear'd not. 
Forthwith the cited 44, ö Shakeean, 
Of all pit ages, to the general doom 
Shall haſten. Mit, 
This power of citing, and dragging the defendant into cout. 
taken away. | Ayliffe's Pa 
2. To enjoin; to call upon another autho 


ritatively 
to direct; to ſummon, "Y N 

I ſpeak to you, Sir Thurioz 
For Valentine, I need not cite him to its Shakeſpear 
This ſad experience cites me to reveal, ; 
And what I dictate is from what I feel. '. 

3- To quote, | 

Demonſtrations in ſcripture may not otherwiſe be ſheweq thy, 
by citing them out of the ſcripture. Heake 
That paſlage of Plato, which I eied before. "thaw: 
In baniſhment de wrote thoſe vefles, which I cite from his letter 


\ D 
CIA. . J [from. cite. " 
1. One who cites into a court, 
2. One who quotes; a quoter. 
I muſt deſire the eiter henceforward to inform us of his editigy 
too. : ; Atterbuy, 
CiTE'ss. n. J [from cit.) A city woman. A wry 
peculiar to Dryden. | , 
Cits and citeſſes raiſe a joyful ſtrain 3 
"Tis a good omen to begin a reign. | Dryde, 
C1'THERN. n. J. [ cithara, Latin.] A kind of harp, a 
muſical inſtrument. yn I 
At what time the heathen had profaned it, even in that wa i 
dedicated with ſongs and cirberns, and harps and cymbals, Mac, 
C1'T1zEN. 1. J. [| civis, Lat. citayen, French.) 
1. A freeman of a city; not a foreigner ; not a ſlaye, 
All inhabitants within theſe walls are not properly citizens, but 
only ſuch as are called freemen. Raleigh's Hiſry, 
2. A townſman ; a man of trade; not a gentleman, 


When he ſpeaks not like a citizen, 
You find him like a ſoldier. Shakeſpear, 


Far from noiſy Rome ſecure he lives, | 
And one more citizen to Sibyl gives, Dryden 
Ci'T1zEN. adj. [This is only in Shakeſpeare.) Hayiny 
the qualities of a citizen; as cowardice, meannef,, 
So lick I am not, yet 1 am not well; $ 

But not ſo citizen a wanton, as | 
To ſeem to die ere ſick. Shakeſpear 
C1'TRINE. adj. [citrinus, Lat.] Lemon coloured; of 

a dark yellow, 

The butterfly, papilio major, has its wings painted with cie»in 
and black, both in long ſtreaks and ſpots. Gree, 
By citrine urine of a thicker confiſtence, the ſaltneſs of phlegn 
Is known, Fleyer on the Hume, 

CI'TRINE, 3. / [from citrinus, Latin. 

A ſpecies of cryſtal of an extremely pure, clear, and fine tex. 
ture, generally free from flaws and blemiſhes, It is ever ſound 
in a long and ſlender column, irregularly hexangular, and termi. 
nated by an hexangular pyramid, It is from one to four or fn 
inches in length. This ſtone is very plentiful in the Weſt Indie, 
Our jewellers have learned to call it citrine 3 and cut ſtones fir 
rings aut of it, which are miſtaken for topazes. Vill on Fill. 

C1TRON-TREE, 2. /. [from citrus, Latin.] 

It hath broad Riff leaves, like thoſe of the laurel, The flown 
conſiſt of many leaves, expanded like a roſe. The piſtil become 
an oblong, thick, fleſhy fruit, very full of juice. Com is the 
great nurſery for theſe trees. One ſort, with a pointed fruit, is in 
lo great eſtcem, that the ſingle fruits are ſold at Florence for tw 
ſhillings each, Milk, 

| May the ſun 
With citron groves adorn a diſtant ſoil. _ Adin 
CiTRON-WATER, #. J. Aqua vitz, diſtilled with the 
rind of citrons. ; 
Like citron- abaters matrons cheeks inflame, Pape 
Ci'revi.. u. / The ſame with pumpien, ſo named fron 
its yellow colour. 
CITY. #6 [oe „French; civitas, Latin. ] 
1. A large collection of houſes and inhabitants, 
Men ſeek lafety from number better united, and from walls anl 
_ fortifications, the uſe whereof is to make the few a match for the 
many: this is the original of cities. Temp 

Gitys in a ſtrièt ſenſe, means the houſes incloſed within the wall: 

in a larger ſenſe, it reaches to all the ſuburbs. Watt 
2. [In the Engliſh law.] A town corporate, that hath 
a biſhop and a cathedral church. Crudl. 
3. The inhabitants of a certain city, as diſtinguiſbel 
from other ſubjects. 
What is the city but the people? 
— True, the e are the city. 
I do ſuſpect I have done ſome offence, 
That ſeems diſgracious in the city's cye. 
Ci'TY. adj, 
1. Relating to the city, 
His enforcement of the city wives. 
He, 1 accuſe, 
The city ports by this hath enter'd. | 
2. Reſembling the manners of the citizens, 

Make not a city feaſt of it, to let the meat cool cre we can 33 

upon the firſt cut, 8 ape 
Cr'ver, 4. / [civette, Fr. zibetta, Arabic, 6a 0b 
ſcent.) A perfume from the civet. cat. 

The civet, or civer cat, is a little animal not unlike our en. 
It is a native of the Indies, Peru, Braſil, Guinea» The Jef 
is formed like a kind of greaſe, in a bag under its tail, bees 
the anus and pudendum. It is gathered from time to time, 1 
abounds in proportion as the animal is fed. Tre: us 

Ciwet is of a baſer birth than tar; the very een 4 + 
cat. : beet 

Some putrefactions and excrements do yield excellent odovii)” 
civet aud muſk, and, as ſome think, ambergreaſe. Facen's Net. bs 


C1'vick. adj. [civicue, Latin.] Relating to civil 
nours or practices ; not military. 
With equal rays immortal Tully ſhone : 
Behind, Rome's genlus waits with civick crowns, "Rt 
And the great father of his country owns. f 


CIVIL. adj. [ci vilit, Latin. ] : a 
1. Relating to the community; political; relating 
the city or government. 


God gave them laws of ci regimen, and would not permit ** 
commonweal to be governed by any other laws than his a” 8 


Sbalebean. 
Shakeſpeart- 


Shateſpuas 
Shake 


Part ſuch as appertain 
To civil juſtice ; part, tehgſous rites 


Mitten's Parl. 1 


1 


| another unity, which would be mgſt advantageous 

* — hn. ; and . endeavour after a vii, a plat 

za the whole nation. 1 
ating to any man as A member of a community. 
2. Break not your promiſe, unleſs it be unlawful or impoſſible ; ei. 
ther out of your natural, or out of your civil. power. Taylor. 
4. Not in anarchy 3 not wild; not without rule or go- 


ent. i 
Wo rudeſt minds with harmony were caught, 


And civil life was by the muſes taught, Roſcommon. 
Not foreign; inteſtine. - . 

Di war God of his mercy defend us, as that which is 

— 7 : Bacon to Villiers. 


e of all others. 
mo cleſiaſtical 3 as, the eccleſiaſtical courts are 
controlled by the civil. . | 
6, Not natural; as, a perſon baniſhed or outlawed is 
ſaid to ſuffer civil, though not natural, death. ER 
Not military; as, the civil magiſtrate's authority is 
obſtructed by war. 


8. Not criminal; as, 
minal proſecution, 
| Civilized ; not barbarous. oY 

England was very rude and barbarous; for it is but even the 
other day fince England grew civil. Spenſer on Ireland. 
10. Complaiſant; civilized ; gentle; well bred ; ele- 
gant of manners; not rude ; not brutal; not coarſe, 

1 heard a mermaid, on a dolphin's back, 
VUttering ſuch dulcet and harmonious breath, 
That the rude ſea grew civil at her ſong. 
He was civil and well-natured, never refuſin 


this is a civil proceſs, not a eri- 


Shakeſpeare. 
g to teach another, 
Dryden's Dufreſney. 
And fall theſe ſayings from that gentle tongue, 
Where civil ſpeech and ſoft perſuaſion hung? 
11, Grave ; ſober ; not gay or ſhewy. 
Thus night oft ſee me in thy pale career, | 
Till civi/ ſuited morn appear. Milton's Poems. 
12. Relating to the ancient conſular or imperial go- 
yernment ; as, civil law. | ] 
No woman had it, but a civil doctor. Shakeſpeare. 
Civiiiian, 1. . [civilis, Lat.] One that profeſſes the 
knowledge of the old Roman law, and of general 
equity. : 5 
The profeſſors of that law, called civilians, becauſe the civil law 
is their guide, thould not be diſcountenanced nor diſcouraged. 
Bacon s Advice to Villiers, 
A depending kingdom is a term of art unknown to all ancient 
eviliars, and writers upon government. Swift. 


Civitisa" | act of 


Prior. 


TION. 1. , [from civil.] A law, act 
juſtice, or judgment, which renders a eriminal pro- 
ceſs civil; which is performed by turning an in- 
formation into an inqueſt, or the contrary. Harris. 

Civi'tiTy. . J. [from civil. 5 

1. Freedom from barbarity ; the ſtate of being civilized. 

The Engliſh were at firſt as ſtout and warlike a people as ever 
the Iriſh ; and yet are now brought unto that civility, that no na- 
tion excelleth them in all goodly converſation, and all the ſtudies 
of knowledge and humanity. | Spenſer. 

Divers great monarchies have riſen from barbariſm to civility, 
and fallen again to ruin. Davies on Ireland. 

Whereſoe'er her conquering eagles fled, 
Arts, learning, and civility were ſpread. © Denham's Poems. 

2. Politeneſs; complaiſance ; elegance of behaviour. 

Art thou thus bolden'd, man, by thy diſtreſs ? 
Or elſe a rude deſpiſer of good manners, 
That in civility thou ſeem'ſt fo empty? Shakeſpeare. 

He, by his great cavi/ity and aftability, wrought very much upon 

the people. Clarendon, 

I ſhould be kept from a publication, did not, what your ciwvi/it 
calls a requeſt, your greatneſs command. South. 

We, in point of civility, yield to others in our own houſes, Swift. 

3- Rule of decency ; practice of politeneſs, 

Love taught him ſhame; and ſhame, wich love at ſtrife, 
Soon taught the ſweet civilities of life. Dryden. 
To CIVIL IZE. v. a. [from c.] To reclaim from ſa- 


vageneſs and brutality; to inſtruct in the arts of re- 
gular life. 
We ſend the graces and the muſes forth 


To civilize and to inſtruct the North. Waller. 
Muſwus firſt, then Orpheus, civilize | 
Mankind, and give the world their deities, Denham. 


Amongit thoſe who are counted the civilized part of mankind, | 


this original law of nature ſtill takes place. Locke. 
Ofiris, or Bacchus, is reported to have civilized the Indians, and 
reigned among them fifty-two years, i Arbuthnet, 
Crvitizer, x, /. [from civilize.] He that reclaims 
others from a wild and ſavage life ; he that teaches 
the rules and cuſtoms of civility, 
The civilizers the diſturbers ſay ; 
„ The robbers, the corrupters of mankind ! 
CIVIL Iv. adv. [from civil.] 
1. In a manner relating to government, or to the 


rights or character of a member of a community; 
not naturally, 


Men that are civil lead their lives after one common law; for 
at a multitude thould, without harmony, concur in the doing of 
one thing (tor this is civilly to live), or ſhould manage community 
of lite, iC is not p ſſible. Hooker. 
2. Not criminally, 
That accuſation, which is publick, is either civilly commenced 
for the private ſatisfaction of the party injured z or elle criminally, 
that is, for ſome publick puniſhment. R 2. 
3. Politely ; complaiſantly ; gently ; without rudeneſs; 
without brutality, 
I will deal civilly with his poems: nothing ill is to be ſpoken of 
the dead, 5 Dryden's Preface to his Fables. * 
I would have had Almeria and Oſmyn parted cri; as if it 
Was not proper for lovers to do ſo. Collier of the Stage. 
e thought them folks that loſt their way, 
And alk'd them civi/ly to ſtay. | 
4 Without gay or gaudy colours. 
The chambers were handſome and cheerful, and furniſhed c- 
FO | Bacon's New Atlantis. 
1k. 1. /, [perhaps from inci/a, Lat. ſhaped or cut to 
a certain magnitude.) The quantity of any thing, 
wich regard to its external form: often written fize. | 
It no motion can alter bodies, that is, reduce them to ſame other 
«ze of figure, then there is none of itſelf to give them the cize 
and figure which they have. Creaw's Coſmologias 
LACK, n. / ches, Germ. to ra 


1. Any thing that makes a laſting 


p liprs Briton, 


Prior. 


noiſe, | | 
and importunate, 


noiſe: generally uſed in contempt for the tongue. 
But ſtill his tongue ran on, | 

And with its everlaſting c/ack 
Set all men's ears upon the rack. Hudibras. 


Fancy flows in, and muſe flies high; 
He knows not when my clack will lie. 


2. The CLack of a Mill. A bell that rings when more 


ttle, to make a 


CLA 
Say juſt at the 11 
A how juſtiy nn Fw Bae 
To CLack. v. 1. [from the noun. 
1. To make a chinking noiſe. ' 
2. To let the tongue run, | 
To CLACK. v. a. As to clack wwool, is to cut off the 
ſheep's mark, which makes it to weigh leſs, and fo 
yield the leſs cuſtom to the king, Covell, 


BE 


CLad. part, pret. [ This participle, which is now re- 
ferred to clothe, ſeems originally to have belonged to 
cloden, or ſome ſuch word, like kleeden, Dutch.] 


Clothed; inveſted ; garbed. 
So oft in feaſts with coſtly changes clad, 


To crammed maws a ſpratt new ſtomach brings. Sidney. 
He hath c/ad himſelf with a new garment. 1 Kings. 
Beyond 
The flow'ry dale of Sibma, oa with vine. Milton. 
Their prayers clad 
With incenſe, where the golden altar fum'd 
By their great interceſſor,, Milton. 
But virtue too, as well as vice, is clad 
In fleſh and blood. Wallet. 
To her the weeping heav'ns become ſerene z 
For her the ground is clad in cheerful green. Dryden. 
The courtiers were all moſt magnificently clad. Swoift, 


'To CLAIM. v. a. [clamer, French.) To demand of 


right; to require authoratively ; not to beg or ac- 
cept as favour, but to exact as due. | 
+ If only one man hath a divine right to obedience, no body can 
claim that obedience but he that can ſhew his right. Locke. 
We muſt know how the firſt ruler, from whom any one claims, 
came by his authority, before we can know who has a right to ſuc- 
ceed him in it. Locke, 
Poets have undoubted right to claim, 
If not the greateſt, the moſt laſting name. 
CLarm. . /. [from the verb.] 
1. A demand of any thing, as due. 
You, in the right of lady Blanch your wife, 
May then make all the claim that Arthur did. Shakeſpeare. 
Forſworn thyſelf ! The traitor's odious name 
I firſt return, and then diſprove thy claim. Dryden. 
Will he not, therefore, of the two evils chuſe the leaſt, by ſubmit- 
ting to a maſter who hath no immediate claim e him, rather 
than to another who hath already revived ſeveral claims upon him? 
f Seviſt, 


the hands of 


Congreve, 


2. A title to any privilege or poſſeſſion in 
another, | 
Either there muſt have been but one ſovereign over them all, or 
elſe every father of a family had been as good a prince, and had as 
good a claim to royalty, as theſe, Y | Locke. 
In law. 
A demand of any thing that is in the poſſeſſion of another, or at 
the leaſt out of his own; as claim by charter, claim by deſcent, 
Covell, 
4+ hs phraſes are commonly to make claim, or to /ay 
claim. ; 
The king of Pruſſia lays in his claim for Neuf-Chitel, as he did 
for the principality of Orange. | Addiſon on Italy. 
If God, by poſitive grant, gave dominion to any man, primoge- 
niture can /ay no claim to it, unleſs God ordained, Locke, 


CLAI"MABLE. adj, [from claim.) That which may 
be demanded as due. 

CLAIMANT. . /; [from claim. 
any thing, as unjuſtly detained by another. 

CLari MER. #./. [from claim.) He that makes a de- 
mand ; he that requires any thing, as unjuſtly with- 
held from him. 3 

CLAIR-OBSCURE. ./ See CLARE-OBSCURE, 

To CLA"MBER. v. n. [probably corrupted from climb ; 

as climber, clamber.) To climb with difficulty, as 
with both hands and feet, 


The kitchen malkin pins 
Her richeſt lockram *bout her reechy neck, 


3» 


He that demands 


Clamb'ring the walls to eye him. Sbaleſpeare. 
; When you hear the drum, | 
Clamber not you up to the caſements then. Shakeſpeare. 


The men there do, not without ſome difficulty, clamber up the 
acclivities, dragging their kine with them. Ray. 
They were forced to clamber over ſo many rocks, and to tread 
upon the brink of ſo many precipices, that they were very often 
in danger of their lives. | diſon's Freeholder. 


To CLAMM. v. a. [in ſome provinces, to clean; from- 
clæmian, Sax. to glue together.] To clog with any 
glutinous mutter. 


A ſwarm of waſps got into a honey-pot, and there they cloyed 
and clammed themſelves till there was no getting out again. 


L' Eftrange. 
The ſprigs were all daubed with lime, and the birds clammed and 
taken. L' Eftrange. 


CLa"MMINESS. 2. . [from clammy.] Viſcoſity ; viſci- 
dity ; tenacity ; ropineſs. 
A greaſy pipkin will ſpoil the clammineſs of the glue. MMoxon. 


Cra'mmy. adj, [from clamm.] Viſcous ; glutinous ; 
tenacious z adheſive ; ropy. 

Bodies clammy and cleaving, have an appetite, at once, to follow 
another body, and to hold to themſelves, Bacon. 
Neither the brain nor ſpirits can conſerve motion : the former is 

of ſuch a clammy conſiſtence, it can no more retain it than a quag- 
mires Glanville's Scepſit. 
Aghaſt he wak'd, and ſtarting from his bed, | 
Cold ſweat, in c/ammy drops, his limbs o'erſpread. 

Joyful thou'lt ſee 

The clammy ſurface all o'er-ſtrown with tribes LD 

Of greedy inſets. Philips. 

There is an unctuous clammy vapour that ariſes from the ſtum of 
grapes, when they lie maſhed together in the vat, which puts out a 
light when dipped into it, Addiſon on Italy. 
The continuance of the fever, clammy ſweats, paleneſs, and at 

laſt a total ceſſation of pain, are ſigns of a gangrene and approach- 
ing death, Arbuthnot on Diet. 
Cia'moroUs, adj. [from clamour.] Vociferous ; noiſy; 
turbulent ; loud. | 
It is no ſufficient argument to ſay, that, in urging theſe cere- 


Dryden. 


monies, none are ſo clamorous as papiſts, and they whom 2 
ſuborn. o0ker, 
He kiſs'd her lips 
With ſuch a clamorous ſmack, that at the parting | 
All the church echo'd. \ Shakeſpeare. 
At my birth | 

The goats ran from the mountains, and the herds 
Were ſtrangely clam*rous in the frighted fields, Shakeſpeare. 

With the clamorous report of war : 

Thus will I drown your exclamations. Sbaleſpeare. 
Then various elements againſt thee join'd, | 
In one more various animal combin'd, . f 
And fram'd the c/am'rous race of buſy human kind. Pope, 


A pamphlet that will ſettle the wavering, inſtruct „ 
0 7. 


and inflame the clamorous. N 
CLAMOUR. . / [clamor, Latin.] : 
1. Outcry ; noiſe ; exclamation z vociferation, 


corn is required to be put in. 


| Revoke thy doom, 0 
Or whilſt I ean vent chemovr from my throat, | 
I'll tell thee, thou do'ſt evil, S Shakeſpeare, 
he people grew then exorbitant in their c/ampurs for juſtice, 
2 The maid 
Shall weep the fury of my love decay'd; 
And weeping follow me, as thou do'ſt now, 
Wich idle clamours of a broken vow. - _ Prior. 
2. It is uſed ſometimes, but leſs fitly, of - inanimate 
Here the loud Arno's boiſt*rous clamours ceaſe, 
That with ſubmiffive murmurs glides in peace. 
To CLa"movR..wv, n- [from the noun./ 
1. To make outcries; to exclaim z to vociferate; to 
roar in turbulence: | | 
The obſcure bird clameur'd the live- long night. Shakeſpeare, 
Let them not come in multitudes, or in a tribunitious mariner g 
for that is to c/ameur counſels, not to inform them. Bacon's Eſſays. 
2. In Shakeſpeare it ſeems to mean, actively, to ſtop 


from noiſe. | 
Shakeſpear Ce 


Clamour your tongues, and not a word more. 
wood joined to andther, as an addition of 


. 


Addiſon. 


CLAMP, u. /. (clamp, French.] 

1. A piece o 

ſtrength. | 
2. A quantity of bricks, | 

To burn a clamp of brick. of ſixteen thouſand, they allow ſeven 

ton of coals, | Mertimer's Huſbandry» 

To CLAMP, v. a, [from the noun. ] 4: 

When a piece of board is fitted with the grain to the end of ano- 

ther piece of board croſs the grain, the firſt board is clamped. 

Thus the ends of tables are commonly clamped to preſerye 


em 
from warping. Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 
CLan, u. / [probably of Scottiſh original; Alaan, in 
the Highlands, ſignifies children.] : 
1. A family; a race. 
They around the flag 
Of each his faction, in their ſeveral clans, 
Swarm populous, unnumber'd. _ Milton. 
Milton was the poetical ſon of Spenſer, and Mr, Waller of Fair- 


fax; for we have our lineal deſcents and clans as well as other fa- 
milies. Dryden. 
2. A body or ſect of perſons, in a ſenſe of contempt. 

Partridge and the reſt of his clan may hoot me for a cheat, if I 
fail in any ſingle particular. . . Swift. 
LA'NCULAR. adj. [ clancularius, Latin.) Clandeſtine 
ſecret ; private; concealed z obſcure ; hidden. 

Let us withdraw all ſupplies from our luſts, and not by any ſe- 
cret reſerved affection give them clancular aids to maintain their 
rebellion. Decay of Piety. 

CLANDE'STINE. adj. [clandeſtinus, Lat.] Secret; 
hidden; private: in an ill ſenſe, | 
Tho? nitrous tempeſts, and clandeſtine death, 
Fill'd the deep caves and num'rous vaults beneath. Blackmore. 
CLANnDE'STINELY, adv. [from clandeſtine.] Secretly ; 
privately ; in private ; in ſecret. ö 
There have been two printed papers clandeſtinely ſpread about, 
whereof no man is able to trace the original. Swift. 
CLANG. 1. J. [ clangor, Lat.] A ſharp, ſhrill noiſe. 
With juch a horrid clang ls 
As on mount Sinai rang, 
While the red fire and ſmould'ring clouds outbreak. Milton. 
An iſland falt and bare, 


The haunt of ſeals and orcs, and ſea-mews clang. Milton. 
What clangs were heard in German ſkies afar, | 
Of arms and armies ruſhing to the war ! Dryden. 


Guns, and trumpets clang, and ſolemn ſound 

Of drums, o'ercame their groans. Philips. 

To CLANG. v. u. [clango, Lat.] To clatter ; to make 

a loud ſhrill noiſe, | | | 

Have I not in a 2 battle heard 

Loud 'larums, neighing ſteeds, and trumpets clang ? Sbaleſp. 
The Libyans, clad in armour, lead 

The dance; and clanging (words and ſhields they beat. Prior, 

To Clans. v. a. To ſtrike together with a noiſe. 
The fierce Curetes trod tumultuous 
Their myſtic dance, and c/ang'd their ſounding arms; 

Induſtrious with the warlike din to quell 

Thy infant cries. 


Prior. 
CLA NOR. . /. [clangor, Lat.] A loud ſhrill ſound, 
5 In death he cried, 2 

Like to a diſmal c/angour heard from far, EO 
Warwick, revenge my death. Shakeſpeare. 


With joy they view the waving enſigns fly, 
And hear the trumpets clangour pierce the ſky. Dryden. 
CLa'nGous. adj. {Som c 2 Making a clang. 
We do not obſerve the cranes, and birds of long necks, have any 
muſical, but harſh and clangous throats. Brown. ' 
CLARKE. ». /. [from clang.] A loud, ſhrill, ſharp-noiſe, 
made by the colliſion of hard and ſonorous bodies. 
They were joined by the melodious clank of marrow-bone and 
clever. : SpeFator, 
To CLAP. v. a. [clappan, Sax. 4/appen, Dutch.] 
1. To ſtrike together with a quick motion, ſo as to 
make a noiſe by the colliſion. 
: Following the fliers, 
With them he enters; who, upon the ſudden, 
Clapt to their gates. \ Shaheſpeares 
Men thall clap their hands at him, and ſhall hiſs him out of his 
place, . obs 
Have you never ſeen a citizen, in a cold morning, clapping his 
ſides, and walking before his ſhop ? | Dryden. 
He crowing clapp'd his wings, th' appointed call 
To chuck his wives together in the hall, Dryden's Fables, 
Each poet of the air her glory ſings, 
And round him the pleas'd audience c/ap their wings. Dryd. 
He had juft time to get in and c/ap to the door, to avoid the 
blow. Locke on Education. 


In flow'ry wreathes the royal virgin dreſt 
His bending horns, and kindly c/apt his breaſt, Addiſons 
Glad of a quarrel, ſtraight I cap the door, | 
Sir, let me ſee your works and you no more. Pope, 


2. To add one thing to another, implying the idea of 
ſomething haſty, unexpected, or ſudden, 
They clap mouth to mouth, wing to wing, and leg to leg z and 
ſo, after a ſweet ſinging, fall down into lakes. ret. 
This pink is one of Cupid's carriers: c/ap on more ſails; pur- 
ſue, Shakeſpeare. 
Smooth temptations, like the ſun, make a maiden lay by her 
veil and robe; which perſecution, like the northern wind, made 
her hold faſt, and c/ap cloſe about her. Taylor. 
If a man be highly commended, we think him ſufficiently leſ- 
ſened, if we clap fin, or folly, or infirmity into his account. 
Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
Ragzor-makers ly clap a ſmall bar of Venice ſteel between 
two ſmall bars of Flemiſh eel. Maxon : Michanical Exerciſes. 
The man c/apt his fingers one day to his mouth, and blew upon 


em. L'Eftrange. 
His ſhield thrown by, to mitigate the ſmart, 

He clapp'd his hand upon the wounded part. Dryden. 

If you leave ſome ſpace empty for the air, then clap your hand 

upon the mouth of the veſſel, and the fiſhes will contend to get 


vppezmakt in the water, Ray in th Craadied 
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Ye would be as abfurd as to fay, he cl to hls horſe at 
Bt, James's, and galloped — the lille, Fore Addiſon, 
By having their minds yet in their perfect freedom and indifter- 
ency, they purſue truth the better, having no biaſs yet clapped on 
to miſlead them. Locke, 
I have obſerved a certain cheerfulneſs in as bad a ſyſtem of fea- 

tures as ever was c/apped together, which hath appeared lovely. 
' Addiſon's Spec ſator. 

Let all her ways be unconfin'd, | 

And olap your padlock on her mind, Priors 
Socrates or Alexander might have a fool's coat clapt upon them, 
and perhaps neither wiſdom nor majeſty would ſecure them from 
u ſnegr, Watts on the Mind, 


3. To do any thing with a ſudden haſty motion, or un- 
expected). | 
We were dead aſlee 


And, how we know not, all c/apt under hatches. Shale. 
He was no ſooner entered Into the town, but a ſcambling ſoldier 
chat hold of his bridle, which he thought was in a begging or in a 
drunken faſhion, Wutton's Life of Buck. 
go much from the reſt of his countrymen, and indeed from his 
whole ſpecies, that his friends would have c/apped him into bedlam, 
and have begged his eſtate, Spettator, 
Have you obſerv'd a fitting harez 
Liſt'ning, and fearful of the ſtorm - 

| Of horns and hound, clap back her ear Prior, 
We will take our remedy at law, and clap an action upon you 
for old debts, Arbuthnot's Hiſtory of Jobn Bull, 


4. To celebrate or praiſe by clapping the hands ; to 


applaud, 
have often heard the ſtatloner wiſhing for thoſe hands to take 


off his melancholy bargain, which clapped Its performance on the 
ſtage, | Dedication to Dryden's Spaniſh Friar, 
5. To infe with a venercal poiſon, [See the noun. ] 
If the patient hath been c/apty it will be the more difficult to cure 
him the — time, and worſe the third, Wiſeman, 
| Let men and manners ev'ry diſh adapt; 
Who'd force his pepper where his gueſts are c/apt P 3 
6. To CLar ups 1⁰ complete ſuddenly, without muc 


precaution, | 
No longer than we well could waſh our hands, 
To clap this royal bargain up of peace, Shakeſprare. 
Was ever match ct wp ſo Oy ? Shaker, 
A peace may be (lapped up with that ſuddenneſs, that the turcen, 
which are now In motion, may unexpeRedly fall upon his (kirts, 
liabe! Vocal Vereft, 
7. To CLar vp, To impriſon with little formality or 
delay. | 
bee preſented to the emperor for his admirable beauty, ho was 
known, and the prince c him «p av his inveigler, Sandy. 
To CLAP, v. u. 


1. To move nimbly with a noiſe, 
Every door flew open 
admit my entrance and then %% behind me, 
To bar my going back. Dryden, 
A whirlwind roſe, that with a violent blaſt 
Shook all the dame the doors around me /t. Dryden, 
2. To enter with alacrity and briſkneſs upon any tlung. 
Come, a ſong.— | 
Shall we clap Into 't roundly, without ſaying we are hoarſe ? 


a Shakeſpeare, 
3. To firike the hands together in applauſe, 
All the beſt man are ours g for tie ill hap 
If they hold, when thelr ladies bid em claps Shakeſpeare, 


Cray. %% [from the 3 
1. A loud noiſe made by ſudden colliſion. 
Glve the dor ſuch a % as you go out, as will ſhake the 
whole room, and make every thing rattle In it, Swift. 
2. A ſudden or unexpected act or motion, 
It Is monftrous to me, that the ſouth-(ea ſhould pay half their 
debts at one clap. 
3. An exploſion of thunder, 
here (hall be horrible %% of thunder, and Aaſhes of light- 
ning, volces and earthquakes, Hahewwill on Providence. 
Ve clap is palt * now the ſkles are clear, Dryden's Juv. 
4. An aQt of applauſe, 1 
The actors, in the midſt of an innocetit old play, are often 
_ Martled in the midſt of wnexpeRted clips or hifles, Addiſon, 
A ſudden or unexpected misfortune. Obſolete. 
A venereal infection. [| from c/apoir, Fr.) 
"Time, that at laſt matures a clap to por, Pepe. 
7. hong falconers.] Ihe nether part of the beak of a 
AWX. 
Ci rrt n. „% [from clap.) 
1. One who claps with his hands ; an applauder. 
2. The tongue of a bell, 
He hath à heart as (ound as a bell, and his tongue 1s the clap- 
for 4 for what his heart thinks, his tongue ſpeaks. Shakeſpeare, 


| ſaw a young lady fall down the other day, and ſhe much te- 
ſennblech an overturned bell without a clapper, Addiſon, 


4. Clavrkk of a Mill, A piece of wood ſhaking the 
hopper. | 
To 3 R CLAW, v. 4. [from clap and claw.) To 
gue z to (cold, | 
1 


ey are W one another, I'll look on. Sa. 
They ve always been at daggers-drawing, 
And one another ce . Hadibras, 


CA KRKNCKUX, or CLA'KKNCIKUX, #, / The ſecond 
king at arms: ſo named from the duchy of Clarence, 
Coen, », / [from e, bright, and oþ- 
fenrns, Lav) Light and ſhade in painting. 
A matters in the clare-ebfenre 
With varlous light your eyes allure; 
A 5 yellow bete they lproad, 
Draw oft in blue, or charge in red 
Yet hum theſe colour, oddly mix'd, 
Your fight upon the whole is fix', Pier. 
Cre [lairet, Fr.] French wine, of a clear 
pale red colour, 
Red and white wine are In a trice confounded into clarets Boyle, 
"The efaret frnooth, ted as the pe we prefy 
In fparkling fancy, while we drain the bowl, Ichs. 
Cia'nicond n. % [from care and chord, Latin] 

A muſical lnftrument In form of a fpinette, but more ancient. 

It has forty«nine or fifty keys, and ſeventy Rrings. Chamber t, 
Culantrica'rion. „ % [from cf,]! The att of 
making any thing clear from impurities, 

Liquors arv, many of them, at the Arft, thick and troubled g as 
muſty, and wort | 16 know the means of accelerating clarification, 
we wilt know the caufes of clarifoation, Bacon, 

v. CLARIFY, v. e. [clarifer, French.) 
1. To purify or clear any liquor; to ſeparate from fe- 
culencies or impurities, 


The apotheearies earify their (yrups by whites of eggs, beaten 


with the jules which they would e94rify 4 which whites of eggs. 


gather all the dregs and grotier parts of the juice to them and ad 
wr, the (yrup being tet on the fire, the whites of eggs themſelves 
harven, ave are taken forth. —_ 


. To brighten ; to illuminate, This enſe is rare. 


Swift's Letters, 


The will was then duRQtile and pliant to all the motions of right 
reaſon i it met the dictates of a clarified underſtanding half Ware. 
The Chriſtian religion is the only means that God has ſancti- 
fied, to let fallen man upon his legs againy to clarify his reaſon, 
and to reftify his will, ". k South, 
To CLA AIT v. v. u. To clear up; to grow bright. 
Wnoſocver hath his mind fraught with many thoughts, his wits 
and underſtanding do clarify and break up in the diſcourſing with 
another z he marſhalleth his thoughts more orderly, he leeth how 
they look when they are turned into words, Bacon's Eſſays. 
Carton, . J, [clarin, Spaniſh ; from clarus, loud, 
Lat.) A trumpet ; a wind inſtrument of war, 
And after to his palace he them brings, 
With ſhams, and trumpets, and with clarions ſweet 3 
And all the way the joyous people ſings. Spenſer. 
Then ſtrait commands, that at the warlike ſound 
Of trumpets loud, and clarions, be uprear'd by 
The mighty ſtandard, Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
Let tuller notes th' applauding world amaze, 
And the loud clarjon labour in your praiſe. Pope, 
CLa'riTY, 3. 4 [clarti, French; claritat, Latin.] 
Brightneſs ; ſplendour, | 
A light by abundant clarity inviſible z an underſtanding which 
itſelf can only comprehend, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Man was not only deceivable in his integrity, but the angels of 
light in all their clarity, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
CLARY,. . /. [herminium, Lat. An herb. 
Plants that have circled leaves do all abound with moiſture, The 
weakeſt kind of curling ls roughneſs 3 as In clary and burr, 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
To CLASH, v. n, [4let/en, Dut. to make a noiſe. ] 
1. To make a noiſe by mutual colliſion z to ſtrike one 
againſt another, | 
Three times, as of the claſbing ſound 
Of arms, we heard, Denham, 
Thoſe tew that ſhould happen to c/aſþ, might rebound after the 
colliſion. | Bentley. 
How many candles may ſend out their light, without claſhing 
upon one another | which argues the ſmallneſs of the parts of light, 
and the largeneſs of the interſtices between particles of air and 
other bodies, ; Cheyne. 
2. To act with oppoſite power, or contrary direction. 
Neither was there any queen-mother who might cab with his 
counſellors for authority. Bacon, 
"Thoſe that are not convinced what help this is to magiſtracy, 
would find it, if they ſhould chance to claſh. South, 
3. To contradi&t ; to oppoſe. | 
Wherever there are men, there will be claſhing ſome time or 
other z and a knock, or a conteſt, ſpoils all, L' Eftrange. 
The abſurdity In this inſtance is obvious; and yet every time 
that claſhing metaphors are put together, this fault is committed. 
| 5 ; Spettator. 
To CLasH, v. 4. To ſtrike one thing againſt another, 
ſo as to produce a noiſe, 
The nodding ſtatue ch his arms, 
And with a ſullen ſound, and feeble cry, 
Half ſunk, and half pronounc'd the word of victory. 
CLasn. 1. / [from the _— 
1. A noiſy colliſion of two bodies, 
The cd of arms and voice of men we hear, 
He nobly ſeiz'd thee in the dire alarms 
Of war and ſlaughter, and the claſs of arms. 
2, Oppoſition ; contradiction. 
"Then from the c/afbes between popes and kings, 
Debate, like ſparks from flint's colliſion, ſprings. Denham. 
In the very next line he reconciles the fathers and ſcripture, and 
news there Is no "_ betwixt them. Atterbury. 
CLASP, . /. (cbeſbe, Dutch, 
1. A hook to hold any thing cloſe ; as a book, or gar- 
ment, : 
The ſcorplon's claws here graſp a wide extent, 


Dryd. 


x Denham. 
Pope. 


And here the crab's in leſſer c/aſps are bent. Addiſon. 
He took me aſide, opening the cles of the parchment cover. 
| Arbuthnot and Pepe. 
2. An embrace, in contempt. 
Your fair daughter, | 

Tranſported with no worſe nor better guard, 

But with a knave of hire, a gondalier, 

"To the groſs claſps of a laſeivious Moor, 


| Shakeſpeare. 
To C1.avy. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. 'To ſhut with a claſp, | 

Sermons are the keys of the kingdom of heaven, and do open 

the ſcriptures z which being but read, remain, in compariſon, (till 


claſped. Hooker. 
There Caxton ſlept, with Wynkin at his ſide; 
One claſp*d In wood, and one in ſtrong cow hide, Pope. 
2, 'To catch and hold by twining. 
Direct 
The claſping Ivy where to climb, Milton's Paradiſe Left. 


3. To hold with the hands extended; to incloſe be- 
tween the hands, 5 

Oecaſion turneth the handle of the bottle firſt to be received ; 
and after the belly, which is hard to c/aſp. Bacon. 

4. To embrace. 1 | 
"Thou art a flave, whom fortune's tender arm 

With favour never claſpt, but bred a dog. 

Thy ſuppliant, 
I beg, and c/aſp thy knees, 


Shakeſpeare. 


Milton's Paradiſe Left, 
He ſtoop'd below | 

"The flying ſpear, and ſhunn'd the promis'd blow; 

Then creeping, c/aſp'd the hero's knees, and pray'd, Dryden, 
Now, now he claſps her to his panting breaſt 3 


Now he devours her With his eager eyes. Smith, 
5. To incloſe. 
Boys, with women's voices, 
Strive to ſpeak big, and c/aſp their female joints 
In Riff unweildy arms againſt thy crown. Shakeſpeare, 


CLa"sPsR, from claſd.) The tendrels or threads 
of creeping plants, by which they cling to other 
things for ſupport. 


The tendrels or claſpers of plants are given only to ſuch ſpecies 
as have weak and infirm ſtalks. . Ray on the Deion 


Cla'sPKNiFk, % [from cab and 4mife.] A knife 
which tolds into the handle. 

CLASS. % [from c/affr, Latin] 

1. A rank or order of perſons. 

Segiais has diſtinguiſhed the readers of poetry, according to 
their capacity of judging, into three clafſer. Dryden, 

=Y _— of boys learning the ſame leſſon at the 
chool, 

We hall be felced away from this lower claſt in the ſchool 
of knowledge, and our converſation ſhall be with angels and Illu. 
minated ſpirits, : Watts on the Mind. 

3 A ſet of beings or things ; a number ranged in dif. 
tribution, under ſome common denomination, 

Among this herd of politicians, any one let make a very confi. 


derable cht of men. 's Freebelder. 
V. r of mongrel, no one claſt RA 
A wit with dunces, and a dunce with wits. Pope, 


bs CLass, v. a. [from the noun. ] rh range accord. 


2. To pull, as with the nails. 


CL A 


ing to ſome ſtated method of diſtribution ; to 44 
according to different ranks. _ | ge 
I conſidered that, by the clafſing and methodizing ſuch 


I might inftruR the reader. 2 
Staef. J.. leiten, Latin.) , 


1. Relating to antique authors; relating to li | 
Pe en — 4 — me around, C "erate 

And ſtill I ſeem to tread on clafſick ground. 
With them the genius of claſick learning dwelleth, 2 
them it is derived. om on the Claſſic 

2. Of the firſt order or rank. ' 

From this ſtandard the value of the Roman weighty ang col 
are deduced : in the ſettling of which I have followed 1 
Greaves, who may be juſtly reckoned a claſſical author on th 
ſubject. e | Arbutbnot on Coin 

Cr set. 2, , [clafficus, Lat.] An author of the jr 
rank: uſually taken for ancient authors. 

The claſſicks of an age that heard of none, P 

CLA'SSIS, n. J. [Latin.] Order; ſort ; body, * 

He had deelared his opinion of that c/affis of men, and did all he 
could to hinder their growth, | Clarexda 

To CLA'TTER. v. u. [ clarnunge, a rattle, Saxon. 

1. To make a noiſe by knocking two ſonorous bod; 
frequently together. 

Now the ſprightly trumpet from afar _ 
Had rous'd the neighing ſteeds to ſcour the fields, | 
While the fierce riders c/atter'd on their ſhields, Drive, 

2. To utter a noiſe by being ſtruck together. 

All that night was heard an unwonted clattering of weapons, 
of men running to and fro, Knolles's Hig 

Down ſunk the mofter-bnlk, and preſs'd the ground; 
His arms and clattering ſhield on the vaſt body ſound, D 
Their 1 arms with the fierce ſhocks reſound; 
Helmets and bro en launces ſpread the ground. Granville 

3. To talk faſt and idly. | 

Here is a great deal of good matter 
Loſt for lack of telling; 

ow, ſiker, I ſee thou do'ſt but clatter; 
Herm may come of melling. Spenſer, 

All thoſe alry ſpeculations, which bettered not men's manners; 
were only a noiſe and clattering of words. Decay Pic. 

To CLA T TER. v. 4. : 

1. To ſtrike any thing ſo as to make it ſound and rattle, 

I only with an oaken ſtaff will meet thee, 
And raiſe ſuch outcries on thy c/atrer'd iron, 
That thou oft ſhalt wiſh thyſelf at Gath. 

When all the bees are gone to ſettle, 

You clatſer ſtill your brazen kettle. _ Fiſt 

2. To diſpute, jar, or clamour : a low word. Marzi. 

CLa'rTER. 1. / [from the verb.] 

1. A rattling noiſe made by the frequent and quick 
colliſion of ſonorous bodies. A clatter is a claſb often 
repeated with great quickneſs, and ſeems to convey 
the idea of a ſound ſharper and ſhriller than rale. 
[See the verb.) f 

I have ſeen a monkey overthrow all the diſhes and plates in x 


kitchen, merely for the pleaſure of ſeeing them tumble, and hear. 
ing the clatter they made in their fall. vift, 


| Sqpi 
2, It is uſed for any tumultuous and confuſed noiſe, 
By this great c/atter, one of greateſt note 
Shakeſpcan, 


and 


Milla. 


deems bruited, 
Grow to be ſhort, 
Throw by your clatter, 
And handle the matter. 
O Rourk's Jolly boys 
Ne'er dreamt of the matter, 
Till rous'd by the noiſe as 
And mufical clatter. Swift, 
The jumbling particles of matter 
In chaos make not ſuch a clatter, Swift. 
mh A'VATED. adj. [clavatus, Lat.] Knobbed ; ſet with 
nobs. 
Theſe appear plainly to have been clavated ſpikes of ſome x 
of echinus ovarius. | oedward on Foſſils 
CIA U ENT. adj. [claudens, Lat.] Shutting ; inclo(- 
ing; confining. ES: Did. 
To CLAUDICATE. v. #. [claudico, Latin. ] To halt; 
to limp. Did. 
CLAUDICA'TION. . J [from claudicate.) The act ot 
habit of halting. . Dig. 
CLave. [the preterite of cleave.) See CI Nav. 
CLA'VELLATED. adj. [clavellatus, low Lads] Made 
with burnt tartar : a chymical term. hambers, 
Air, tranſmitted through clavellated aſhes into an exhauſted 
receiver, loſes weight as it paſſes through them. Arbuthnz, 
CAVE. . / [clapen pyne, Sax.] This is now uni- 
verſally written c/over, though not ſo properly. See 
CLovsR, | 
CLA'VICLE, . /. [clavicula, Lat.] The collar bone. 


Some quadrupeds can bring their fore feet unto their mouth; 
as moſt that have clawicles, or collar bones. | Bravn. 


A girl was brought with angry wheals down her neck, towards 
the clavicle. | Wiſeman's Surgeye 
CLauss. n . [clauſula, 22 : 
1. A ſentence ; a ſingle part of a diſcourſe ; a ſubdi- 
viſion of a larger ſentence ; ſo much of a ſentence 8 

is to be conſtrued together, 
God may be glorified by obedience, and obeyed by performance 
of his will, although no pecial clauſe or ſentence of ſcripture be 


Ben Jun 


in every ſuch action ſet before men's eyes to warrant it. ah 


2. An article, or particular ſtipulation, 
The clauſe is untrue concerning the biſhop. Hooker 
| When, after his death, they were ſent both to Jews and Cen- 
tiles, we find not this clauſe in their commiſſion, Selb. 
CLA'VUSTRAL. adj, [from clayſtram, Lat.] Relating to 
a cloyſter, or religious houſe. 
Clauſtral priors are ſuch ay preſide over monaſteries, next to the 
abbot or chief governour in ſuch religious houſes, . 


Cr usu kk. . /. [clauſura, Lat.) Confinement ; the 


act of ſhutting ; the ſtate of being ſhut. 
In ſome monaſteries the ſeverity of the clauſure is 1 br de 
i, 


born, 
CLAW. I. / [clapan, Saxon.] 
1. The foot of a bealt or bird, armed with ſharp nails; 
or the pincers or holders of a hell-fiſh, 
I law her range abroad to ſeek her food, 
T' embrue her teeth and clatot with lukewarm blood. Spree 
What 's juſtice to a man, or laws, 2 
That never comes within their clawws # Hudibres 
He ſoftens the harſh rigour of the laws, 
Blunts their keen edge, and grinds their harpy clavvs. Garth. 
2. Sometimes a hand, in contempt. 
To CL.aw. v. a. [clapan, Saxon. 
1. To tear with nails or claws. 


rot, 


Look, if the wither'd elder hath not his poll ctv d like 2 Par- 
ren d e 


723 


CLE 


I am afraid we ſhall not eafily clay off that name. South, | 

To tear or ſcratch in general. 

| Jo But we muſt clazv ourſelves with ſhameful . 
And heathen ſtripes, by their example. Hudibras. 


They for their own opinions ſtand faſt, 
Only to have them claw'd and canvaſt, 
To ſcratch or tickle. 
1 muſt laugh when I am merry, and claw no _ N des 
1. . 
"To fatter : an obſolete ſenſe. See CLawBACK. 
2 Jo Claw off, or away, To ſcold; to rail at. 
* You thank the place where you found money; but the jade For- 
tune is to be clawed away for t. if you ſhould loſe it. L"Eftrange, 
CLawWBACK. . I [from claw and Bact.] A flatterer ; 
a ſycophant z a wheedler. 
The pope's clawbackss Fewel. 


Ct awed. adj, [from claw.] Furniſhed or armed with 


laws. 25s 
: Among quadrupeds, of all the clawed, the lion is the ſtrongeſt. 
Greew's Coſmologia. 
CLAY. a. J. [clai, Welſh ; key, Dutch.] _ 
1. Unctuous and tenacious earth, ſuch as will mould 
into a certain form, h 4 
Clays are earths firmly coherent, weighty and compact, Rift, 
viſcid, and duQile to a great degree, while moiſt z ſmooth to the 
touch, not eaſily breaking between the fingers, nor readily diffu- 
Able in water; and, when mixed, not readily ſubfiding from it. 
Hill on F Alt. 
Deep Acheron, 


Whoſe troubled eddies, thick with ooze and clay, 

Are whirl'd aloft. 25 

Expoſe the clay to the rain, to drain jt from ſalts, that the bricles 

may be more durable. Mood ward on Foils. 
The ſun, which ſoftens wax, will harden clay. 

Clover is the beſt way of improving clays, 


Hudibras, 
2 


Dryden. 


Watts. 
where manure is ſcarce. 
Mortimer s Huſbandry. 


2. [In poetry.] Earth in general; the terreſtrial ele- 
ment. 
Why ſhould our clay 
Over our ſpirits ſo much ſway ? Dionne. 
To CLAV. v. a, [from the noun.) To cover with 
clay; to manure with clay. 


This manuring laſts fifty years: then the gn muſt be clayed 
0, 


in. rtimer's Huſbandry. 
CLavscor v. adj. [clay and cold.) Lifeleſs ; cold as 
the unanimated earth. 


I waſh'd his c/ay-co/d corſe with holy drops, 
And ſaw him laid in hallow'd ground. Rowe. 
CLavy-elir. u. . [clay and pit.] A pit where clay is 
dug. | | 
x found in a clay-pit. Woodward on Foſſils. 
CLayes. 1. / [claye, Fr. In fortification.) Wattles 
made with ftakes interwove with oſiers, to cover 


lodgments. | ; Chambers, 
CI YEN adj. [from clay.] Conſiſting of clay ; a- 
bounding with cla 185 ; 


Some in a lax or rus ſome a heavy or clayey ſoil. Derbam. 
C1a'y 18H, adj. [from clay.] Partaking of the nature of 
clay ; containing particles of clay. 

Small beer proves an unwholeſome drink ; perhaps, by being 
brewed with a thick, muddifh, and c/ayifþ water, which the brewers 
covet. DE  Harwey on Conſumptions. 

CI N YMARL. 2. . [clay and marl.] A whitiſh, ſmooth, 
chalky clay, | 

Claymarl reſembles clay, and is near a-kin to it; but is more 
fat, and ſometimes mixed with chalk- tones. Mortimer 3 Huſb. 


CLEAN. adj. [g/an, Welſh ; clane, Saxon, ] 
1. Free from dirt or filth ; as, clean water. 
Both his hands, moſt filthy feculeht, 
Above the water were on high extent, 
And fain'd to waſh themſelves inceſſyntly; 
Yet nothing cleaner were for ſuch intent, 
But rather fouler. Fairy Queen. 
They make «lean the outſide of the cup and of the platter, but 
within they are full of extortion and excels. Mart hero. 
He that hath clean hands and a pure heart. Pſalms. 
Create in me a clean heart, O God Pſalms. 
b. _ from moral impurity ; chaſte ; innocent; guilt- 
cls, | 
3. Elegant; neat; not unweildy; not encumbered with 
any thing uſeleſs or diſproportioned. 


. The timber and wood are in ſome trees more clean, in ſome more 
notty. 


Yet thy waiſt is ſtraight and clean 
As Cupid's ſhaft, or Hermes' rod. Waller. 


4. Not foul with any loathſome diſeaſe ; not leprous. 
If the plague be ſomewhat dark, and ſpread not in the ſkin, the 
prieſt ſhall pronounce him clean. Leviticus. 
5. Dexterous ; not bungling; feat: as, a clean trick; 
a clean leap; a clean boxer. | 
CLEAN, adv, 
1. Quite perfectly; full 
is now little uſed, * 


Their actions have been clean contrary unto thoſe before 


completely. This ſenſe 


men- 

tioned Hooker. 
Being ſeated, and domeſtiek broils 

Clean overblown, Shakeſpeare. 


A philoſopher, 
elcan contrary, 


preſſed with the ſame objection, ſhapes an anſwer 
Hakewill on Providence. 


2. Without miſcarriage; in a dexterous manner, 
Pope came off clean with Homer; but they ſay, 


Broome went before, and kindly ſwept th Henl 
To CIE AN. wv. a (fi n lective. To m 
. a. [from the adjective.] To free from 
dirt or filth. : ] | 
Their tribes adjuſted, clean'd their vig'rous wings, 
And many a circle, many a ſhort eſſay, 
: Wheel'd round and round. Thomſon, 
oy An LILY, adv. [from cleanly.) In a cleanly man- 


LEANLINESS, . f [from cleanly.) _ 
Freedom from 401 65 filth. 5 


| hall ſpeak nothing of the extent of this 
| city, the cleanli f 
ts fireets, nor the ws ot of it; — Ls 2 , 


Neatneſs of dreſs g lit 
negligence Aru ue the quality contrary to 


he miſtreſs thought it either not to def 
de a erve, or not to need, an 
219 fie decking, having no adorning but cleanlineſs, Sidney. 
From whence the tender ſkin aſſumes 
lweetneſs above all perfumes ; 
From whence a cleanlineſs remains, 
Incapable of outward ſtains. 
Such cleanlineſs from head to heel ; 
o humours groſs, or frowey teams, 
* No noiſome whlffe, or ſweaty ſtreams, Swift. 
| e adj, [from clean, 
ane from Urnen careful to avoid filth ; pure in 
” 


Swift. 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. | 


2 


Next that ſhall mountain 


3. Pure; innocent; immaculate. | 
Perhaps human nature meets few more ſweetly 
cleanly joys, than thoſe that derive from ſucceſsful tri 


4. Nice; addreſsful ; artful. 


All thoſe royal figns had ftole away. 
We can ſecure ourſelves a retreat by ſome —_ 


CLis'antly. adv. 
without naſtineſs. 


man ſhould, 
CLlr"anness. 2. /. [from clean. 
1. Neatneſs; freedom from filth. 


reQneſs, 
He ſhewed no ſtrength in ſhaking of his ſtaff; 
cleanneſs of bearing it was delightful. 
Hie minded only the clearneſs of 
expreſſion. 1 ; 
3. Purity; innocence, 


than in diſcovering its own faults at firſt view. 
To CLEANSE. v. a. [clenpian, Saxon. ] 


Cleanſe the pale corps with a religious hand 
From the een weed and common ſand. 
2. To purify from guilt. ä 


The blueneſs of a wound cleanſerh away evil. 


The plant alone deforms the happy elime. 


Canſt thou not miniſter to a mind diſeas'd, 
And, with ſome ſweet oblivious antidote, 

| Cleanſe the ſtuff d boſom of that perilous ſtuff 

Which weighs upon the heart ? | 


traſion, 
ranges Fables. 
[from clean.] . neatly; 


2. Eaſy exactneſs; juſtneſs; natural, unlaboured 


3. To free from noxious humours by purgation. 


* be lald, 
Pull'd by ſome plain but cleanly country maid. Dryden, 
An ant is a very cleanly inſect, and throws out of her neſt all 
the ſmall remains of the corn on which ſhe feeds, Addiſon. 
2. That which makes cleanlineſs. 
In our fantaſtick climes, the fair 
With cleanly powder dry their hair. Prior, 


reliſhing and 
als, Glanu . 


Through his fine handling, and his cleanly play, 


er. 


If 1 do grow great, I'll leave ſack, and live cleanly, as a noble- 
x Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


cor- 


but the fine 


Sidney. 
his ſatire, and the cleanneſs of 
Dryden's Juvenal. 


The cleanneſs and purity of one's mind is never better proved, 


Pope, 


1. To free from filth or dirt, by waſhing or rubbing. 


| Prior. 


Dy” Proverbs. 


Dryden, 


Not all her od rous tears can cleanſe her crime, 


Shakeſpeare, 


This oil, combined with its own ſalt and ſugar, makes it ſapo- 


naceous and. cleanſing, by which quality it 
and excites appetite. x 


4. To free from leproſy. 


which Moſes commanded, 
5. To ſcour; to rid of all offenſive things. 


en helps digeſtion 
Arbuthnot on Aliments, 


Shew thyſelf to the prieſt, and offer for thy cleanſing thoſe things 
Ma 


rk, i. 44+ 


This river the Jews proffered the pope to cleanſe, ſo they might 


have what they found. 


the =—y 
geſting a ſore ; a detergent, 


Addiſon on Italy. 
CLE'ansER. . % [clenpene, Sax.] That which has 
of evacuating any foul humours, or di- 


If there happens an impoſthume, honey, and even honey of roſes, 


taken inwardly, is a good cleanſer. 


Arbutbnot. 


CLEAR. agj. [clair, Fr. Alaer, Dutch; clarus, Lat.] 


1. Bright; tranſpicuous; pellucid; tranſpar 
nous; without a or cloudineſs; not 
not opacous; not dark, 

The ſtream is ſo tranſparent, pure, and clear, 


That, had the ſelf-enamour'd youth gaz'd here, 


He but the bottom, not his face, had ſeen. 
2. Perſpicacious ; ſharp. 
Michael from Adam's eyes the film remov'd, 


ent ; lumi- 
nebulous 


Denbam. 


Which that falſe fruit, that promis'd clearer fight, 


Had bred. 
A tun about was every pillar there; 
A poliſh'd mirrour ſhone not half ſo clear. 


Sternly he pronounc'd 

The rigid interdiction, which reſounds 

Yet dreadful in mine ear, though in my choice 

Not to incur z but ſoon his clear aſpect 

Return'd, and gracious purpoſe thus renew'd. 
4. Free from clouds; ſerene. 

I will darken the earth in a clear day. 
And the clear ſun on his wide watery glaſs 

Gaz'd hot. _ Milton's 
5. Without mixture; poo z unmingled, 
6. Perſpicuous; not obſcure ;_ not hard to 

ſtood; not ambiguous, 


We pretend to give a clear account how thunder 
is produced, 


how to make a ſyllogiſm. Locke, 
7. Indiſputable ; evident ; undeniable, | 
Remain'd to our almighty foe 
Clear vi ctory; to our part loſs, and rout | 
Through all th' empyrean. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 


Dryd. F. ables, 
3. Cheerful ; not clouded with care or anger, 


Milton. 


Amos 
P aradiſe Loft. 


be under- 


and lightning 


emple, 
Many men reaſon exceeding clear and rightly, who know not 


8. Apparent ; manifeſt ; not hid; not dark. 


The hemiſphere of earth, in cleareſt ken, 


Stretch'd out to th' ampleſt reach of proſpect lay. 


Milton. 


Unto God, who underſtandeth all their ſecret cogitations, they 


are clear and manifeſt. 


The pleaſure of right reaſoning is ſtill the greater, by how much 
the conſequences are more clear, and the chains of them more 
Burnet's Theory. 


long. A 
9. Quick to underſtand ; prompt; acute. 
Mother of ſcience, now I feel thy power 
Within me clear, not only to diſcern 
Things in their cauſes, but to trace the ways 
Of higheſt agents, deem'd however wiſe, 
10, dan z guiltleſs ; irreproachable. 
uncan has been ſo clear in his great office. 
Think that the cleareſt 
Of men's impoſſibilities, have preſerv'd thee. 


ooker 


Milton. 
S hakeſpear ts 


s, who make them honours 


NY hakeſpeare. 


Repentance ſo altereth and changeth a man through the mercy 
of God, be he never ſo defiled, that it maketh him pure and clear. 


Whitgi 4. 


Though the peripatetick philoſophy has been moſt eminent in its 


way, yet other ſects have not been wholly clear of it. 


In action faithful, and in honour clear. 


Leucippe, of whom one look, in a clear 8 
been more acceptable than all her kindneſs 


The cruel corp'ral whiſper'd in my ear, 
Five pounds, if rightly tipt, would ſet me clears 
13. Free from deduRions or encumbrances. 
Hope, if the ſucceſs happens to fail, is clear gains 


Whatever a foreigner, who purchaſes land here, 


comes clear in, without carrying out any thing for it. 
- Loften wiſh'd that I had clear, 
For life, fix hundred pounds a-year, | 
14. Unencumbered ; without let or hindr 


| cant; unobſtructed, 


Locke, 
Pope 


Stateſman, yet friend to truth, in ſoul ſincere, 


11. Unprepoſſeſſed; not preoccupied ; impartial. 
udgment, wovld have 
o prodigally —_ 


12. Free from diſtreſs, proſecution, or imputed guilt. 


Gay. 


as long as it 


Collier againſt Deſpair. 
852 0 fe. is 
ſo much every farthing clear gain to the nation z for that money 


Locke. 


Swift, 
ance ; va- 


4 


ELE 


: If he be fo far beyond hls health, 

Methinks he ſhould the ſooner pay his debts, 3233 

And make a clear way to the gods. Shakeſpeare. 
A poſt-boy winding his ch at us, my companion gave him two 


or three curſes, and left the way clear for him. ion. 
A char ſtage is left for Juptter to diſplay his omnipotence, and 
turn the fate of armies alone. Pope's Eſſay on Homer. 
15. Out of debt. 
16. Unentangled ; at a ſafe diſtance from any danger 
.or enemy; 
Finding ourſelves too Now of ſail, we put 
and in the grapple I boarded them : on K 
our ſhip. | 


on a compelled valour, 
inſtant they got clear of 
Shakeſpeare, 
It requires care for a mun with a double keep clear o 
claſhing with his own reaſonings. | L' Eftrange. 
17. Canorous ; ſounding diſtinctly, plainly, articu- 
lately, 
I much approved of my 


deſign to 


friend's inſiſting upon the qualifications 


of a good aſpect and a clear voice. Addiſon. 
Hark ! the numbers ſoft and clear x 
Gently ſteal upon the ear; 
Now louder and yet louder riſe, 
And fill with ſpreading ſounds the ſkies. Pope. 
18. Free; guiltleſs : with from. 
I am clear from the blood of this woman. | Suſanna. 
None is ſo fit to correct their faults, as he who is clear from any 
in his own writings. : Drydtn. 
19. Sometimes with of _ | 
The air is clearer of groſs and damp exhalations. Temple. 


20. Uſed of perſons. Diſtinguiſhing; judicious; in- 
telligible : this is ſcarcely uſed but in converſation: 
CLEAR. adv. 
1. Plainly ; not obſcurely. 5 | | 
| Now clear I underſtand . + 
What oft my ſteddieſt thoughts have ſearch'd in vain. Milt. 
2. Clean; quite; completely. A low word. 
He put-his mouth to her ear, and, under pretext of a whiſper, 
bit it clear off. | L'Eftrange. 
CLEAR. n/, A term uſed by builders for the inſide of 
a houſe ; the ſpace within from wall to wall. 
To CLEAR, v. a. [from the adjeQive.] 
1. To make bright, by removing opacous bodies; to 
brighten, : 
Your eyes, that ſeem ſo clear, 
Yet are but dim, ſhall perfectly be then | : 
Open'd and clear'd, Miton's Paradiſe Lift. 
Like Boreas in his race, when ruſhing forth, 
He ſweeps the ſkies, and clears the cloudy North. 
A ſavoury diſh, a homely treat, 
Where all is plain, where all is neat, 
Clear up the cloudy foreheads of the great. 
2. To free from obſcurity, pe 
To clear up the ſeveral parts of this theory, I was willing to lay 
aſide a great many other ſpeculations, urnet' Theory « 
When, in the knot of the play, no other way is left for the diſ- 
covery, then let a god deſcend, and clear the buſineſs to the au- 


— 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 
rplexity, or ambiguity. 
1 


dience. N Dryden. 
By myſtical terms, and ambiguous phraſes, he darkens what he 
ſhould clear up. Boyle. 

| Many knotty points there are, 
Which all diſcuſs, but few can clear. Prior. 


3. To purge from the * ſug nax of guilt ; to juſtify ; 


3 to defend: often with from before the 
thing. 


Somerſet was much cleared by the death of thoſe who were exe- 
cuted, to make him appear faulty. Sir Jobn Hayward, 
To clear the Deity from the imputation of tyranny, injuſtice, 
and diſſimulation, which none do throw upon God with more 
reſumption than thoſe who are the patrons of abſolute neceſſity, is 
th comely and chriſtian. Bramball againſt Hobbes. 

To clear herſelf, | | 

For ſending him no aid, ſhe came from Egypt. Dryden. 
I will appeal to the reader, and am ſure he will clear me from 
ms : Dryden's Fables, 
ow ! wouldſt thou clear rebellion ? Addiſon, 
Before you pray, clear your ſoul from all thoſe fins, which you 
know to be diſpleaſing to God. Wake's Preparation for Death, 


4. To cleanſe: with of, or from. 


My hands are of your colour; but I ſhame 
To wear a heart ſo white : 


A little water clears us of this deed. Shakeſpeare. 
5. To remove any encumbrance, or embarraſſment, 
A man digging in the ground did meet with a door, having a 


wall on each hand of it; from which having cleared the earth, he 
forced open the door, Wilkins. 
This one mighty ſum has c/ear'd the debt. Dryden. 


A ſtatue lies hid in a block of marble; and the art of the ſtatu- 
ary only clears away the ſuperfluous matter, and removes the rub- 


biſh, Addiſon's Spectator. 
Multitudes will furniſh a double proportion towards the clearing 
of that expence. Addiſon's Freebolder. 


6. To free from any thing offenſive or noxious, 
To clear the palace from the foe, ſucceed 
The weary living, and revenge the dead. Dryden. 
It ſhould be the {kill and art of the teacher to clear their heads of 
all other thoughts, whilſt they are learning of any thing. 


Locke on Education. 
Auguſtus, to eſtabliſh the dominion of the ſeas, rigged out a 


powerful navy to clear it of the pirates of Malta, Arbutbnet. 
7. To clarify; as, to clear liquors. 
8. To gain without deduction. 
He clears but two hundred thouſand crowns a year, after having 
defrayed all the charges of working the ſalt. diſon. 


9. To confer judgment or knowledge. | 
Our common prints would clear up their underſtandings, and ani- 
mate their minds with virtue, | Addiſon's Spectator. 
10. To CLEAR a fits at the Cuſtom Houſe, is to obtain 
the liberty of ſailing, or of ſelling a cargo, by fatis- 
fying the Cuſtoms, 
To CLEAR. v. u. | 
1. To grow bright; to recover tranſparency. 
So foul a {ky clears not without a ſtorm. 
2. Sometimes with 50 | 
The miſt, that hung about my mind, clears up. 
Take heart, nor of the laws of fate complain; 
Tho' now tis cloudy, 'twill clear up again, Norris. 

Adviſe him to ſtay till the weather * wp, for you are afraid 

there will be rains Swift"s Directions to the Grooms 
3- To be diſengaged from encumbrances, diſtreſs, or 
entanglements. * 

He that clears at once, will relapſe; for, finding himſelf out of 
ſtraits, he will revert to his cuſtoms : but he that clearerh by degrees, 
induceth a habit of frugality, and gaineth az well upon his mind as 
upon his eſtate, Bacon's Eſſays. 

CLEARANCE. u. 1 [from clear.) A certificate that a 
ſhip has been cleared at the Cuſtom Houſe. 

CLir'arBR. 2. /. [from clear.) Brightener ; purifier ; 
enlightener. ; 

Gold is a wonderful clearer of the underſtanding: it * 


8 ba þ eſpcarts 
Ad diſons 


every doubt and ſcruple in an inſtant, Addiſen, 
. CIIARrr. 


- 
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Crx. adv, [from clear.) 
1. Brightly ; — 1 

Myiteries of grace and falvation, which were but darkly diſcloſed 

unto them, have unto us more clearly ſhined, Hookers 
2, i. ron z, evidently ; without obſcurity or ambi- 
uity, 

Scene firſt clearly proved this noble and important truth to 

the world, N Rogers 
3. With diſcernment ; acutely; without embarraſl- 

ment or perplexity of mind, 

There is almoſt no man but ſees clearlier and ſharper the vices in 
8 ſpeaker than the virtues, | Ben Jonſon. 
4. Without entanglement or diſtraction of affairs. 

He that doth not divide, will never enter into buſineſs ; and he 
that divideth tov much, wilt never come out of it clearly, 

Bacon's Eſſays. 
5. Without by-ends z without ſiniſter views; honeſtly, 

When you are examining theſe matters, do not take into conſi- 
deration any ſenſual or worldly Intereſt ; but deal clearly and im- 
partially with youtfelyes, Tillotſon, 

6. Without deduction or coſt, | 
7. 2 reſerve ; without evaſion ; without ſubter- 
uge. 

y a certain day they ſhould clearly relinquiſh unto the king all 
their lands and puſleſſions, Davies on Ireland, 
. Cunwanness, . J. [from clear.] | 

1. 'Tranſparency ; brightneſs, 

It may be, percolatlon doth not only cauſe clearneſs and ſplen- 
dour, but (weetneſy of favour, Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

Glaſs in the furnace grows to a greater magnitude, and refines to 

un greater elearneſt, only as the breath within is more powerful, and 
the heat more intenſe, Bacon, 
2. Splendour; luſtre, 

Love, more clear than yourſelf, with the clcarneſs, lays a night of 

ſorrow upon me. hy” Sidney, 
3. Diſtinneſhs ; E 

If he chances to think right, he does not know how to convey his 

thoughts to another with ch and perfpicuity, Addiſon's Speed. 
4. Sincerity ; honeſty ; plain deaking. 

When the caſe required diitimvulation, if they uſed it, the former 
opinion ſpread abroad, of their good faith and clearne/s of dealing, 
made them almoſt invincible. Bacon, 

5. Freedom from imputation, 
I require a _ Shateſpeare's Macheth, 
CLrans 1 GHTED, adj. [clear and fghr.] Perſpicuous; 
diſcerning z judicious, 
Clearfighted reaton witdom's judgment leads; 
And ſenſe, her vaſlal, in her footſteps treads, "Denham, 
To CTAN ARCH. . 4. | from clear and farch.] Lo 

{tiffen with ſtarch, 7 

He took his prefent lodging at the manſion-houſe of a taylor's 
widow, who waſhes, and can mes his bands. Addiſon, 

7% CLEAVE., v. u. pret. I clave, Leleopan, Sax, &/e- 

Vein, Dutch. 

1. To adhere; to tick ; to hold to. 

The clarifying of liquors by adhellon, Is effected when ſome 
Hau body Is mixed with the liquors, whereby the groffer part 
(ticks to that cleaving body, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Water, in {mall quantity, c tb to any thing that is folid, 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


When the duſt groweth into hardneſs, and the clods cleave taſt 


together, | 
The thin chameleon, fed with alr, receives 


The colour of the thing to which he cleaver. Dryden, 
2. Lo unite n to fit, 
New honours come upon him, IP 
Like our ſtrange garments, cleave not to thelr mould, 
Nut with the aid of vie, Shakeſpeare, 


4. To unite in concord and intereſt ; to adhere, 
The apoſtles did conform the Chriſtians according to the pat- 
tern of the Jews, and made them cleave the better, Hooker, 
Ihe men of Judah clave unto their king, Samuel, 
I you hall cleave to my content, 5 
It (hall make honour tor you, Shak:ſpeare, 
The people would revolt, it they (aw any of the French nation to 
weave unt. Knolls Hiftory of the Turks. 
4. L be concomitant to ; to be united with, 
We cannot imagine, that, in breeding or begetting faith, hls 
grace doth c/eave to the one, and fortake the other, Hooker, 
To CLEAVE. v. 4. preter. I clove, 1 clave, I cleft ; 
art, paſl, clover, or cleft, |cleopan, Sax. 4% ben, 
1. To divide with violence ; to ſplit ; to part forcibly 
into pieces. 
And at their paſſing ce th? Aﬀlyrian flood. Mee. 
The fountains of it are faid to have been 40, ar burſt open. 
f Burnet's Theory of the Kavth, 
The blefted miniſter his wings difplay'd, 
And, like a ſhooting ar, he c/e7t the an Dryden, 
Dryden, 


en *tis, 


Rals'd on her duiky wings, the corner the les. 
Whom with ſuch force he ruck, he tell'd him town, 
And «/-ft the cirele of his golden crown, Dryden, 
| Or had the tun 
VieQed to the earth a nearer feat, | 
His beams had 6% the hill, the valley dry'd, Blackmore, 
Where whole brigatios one champion'Carms vferthrow, 


And cleave 4 giant at a random blow, 1A. 
Nut half to (witt the trembling doves can fly, 
When the fierco eagle cleaver the Nquid ty. Pope, 


2. Lo divide 3 to part naturally, 
Aud every bealt that parteth the hoof, and c/eaveth the cleft into 
two claws, D. ute o. 
Yo Cura. . v. 

1. To part aſunder. 
Wars 'twixt you twaln, would be 

Ax if the world thould carve, and that ain men 
Should folder up the rift, Shalyfpoare's Antony and Cleopatra, 


"The ground ce afunder that was under them. Numbers, 
He cut the e ky, 
And In a moment vaniſh'd from her eye, Pope's Odyſſey, 


2. Lo ſuffer diviſion, 

It caves with a glotly polite (ubſtance, not plane, but with ome 

little iovennet,  Nexwten's Oe. 

CU AV. x / [from weave.) 
1. A butcher's inſtrument to cut animals into joints. 

You gentlemen keep a parcel of roaring bullies about me day 

and night, with bus eas and hunting horns, and ringing the changes 

en butchers elanwers Ab butbuors 

Thet arm'd with all thy eve, knives, 
And axes made to hew down liver, Huditrar, 


. A weed, Improperly written Civ. 

Curt, „% The two parts of the foot of beaſts which 
are cloven-footed. NG er. It is a country word, and 
probably corrupted from cet. 

Cuuy. 1. A [ trom cle, ke 0 Fr. 
at the beginanlug of the lines 
the tone or key in which the piece is to 


In mufick, a mark 
a ſong, which ſhews 
n. 


15 
erte. pare, , [from cleave.) Divided parted 
atunder. | | 


CLE 


a creviſe. | 3 
The caſcades ſeem to break through the 'clefts and cracks of 
rocks, Addiſon's Guardian. 
The extremity of this cape has a long cleft in it, which was en- 
larged and cut into ſhape by Agrippa, who made this the great port 
for the Roman fleet, All liſon on Italy. 
The reſt of it, being more groſs and ponderous, does not move 
far; bur lodges in the clefts, craggs, and fides of the rocks, near the 
bottoms of them. 
2. In farriery. 
Cleft 040 onthe bought of the paſterns, and are cauſed by a 
ſharp and malignant humour, which frets the cin; and it is ac- 


companied with pain, and a noiſome ſtench, Farrier's Dict. 
ö His horſe it is the heralds weft; 
No, 'tis a mare, and hath a cleft» Ben Jonſon, 


To engraft 


To CLE'FTGRAFT, v. 4. [cleft and 7259 1 
inſerting a 


by cleaving the ſlock of a tree, an 
branch. ? 
Filberts may be cleftgrafted on the common nut. Mortimer, 
Cuy'MENCY. nf. [clemence, Fr. clementia, Lat.] 
1. Mercy ; remiſſion of ſeverity ; willingneſs to ſpare; 
tenderne(s in puniſhing. 
I have ſtated the true notion of clemency, mercy, compaſſion, 
good-nature, humanity, or whatever elſe it may be called, ſo far ag 


1s confiſtent with wiſdom, Addiſen. 
2, Mildneſs ; ſoftneſs, 
'Then in the clemency of upward air 
We'll ſcour our ſpots, and the dire thunder ſcar, Dryden. 


CLE'MENT. adj. (clemens, Lat.] Mild; gentle; 
merciful ; kind; tender ; compaſſionate, 
You are more c/ement than vile men, 
Who of their broken debtors take a third, 
Letting them thrive again on the abatement, 
CukNen. See CLINCH. 


'Three crabbed months had ſowr'd themſelves to death, 
Ere 1 could make thee open thy white hand, 
And c/epe thyſelf my love. | Shakeſpeare. 
CLERGY. . /. [clergd, Fr. clerus, Lat. xAngog, Greek. ] 
The body of men ſet apart by due ordination for the 
ſervice of God. 

We hold that God's clergy are a ſtate which hath been, and will 
be as long as there is a church upon earth, neceſlary, by the plain 
word of God himſelf; a ſtate whereunto the reſt of God's people 
mult be ſabject, as touching things that appertain to their ſoul's 
health, Hooker, 

The convocation give a greater ſum 
Than ever, at one time, the c/ergy yet 
Did to his predecetlors part withal. | Shakeſpeare, 
CLERGYMAN, . J. ones and man.] A man in holy 
orders; a man ſet apart for miniſtration of holy 
things; not a laick. 3 
How 1 have {ped among the clergymen, - 
The ſums 1 have collected ſhall exprets, | Shakeſpeare. 

It ſeems to be in the power of a reaſonable chrgyman to make the 
moſt ignorant man comprehend his duty. Swift, 

Curie, adj, [clericus, Lat.] Relating to the 
clergy: as, a clerical man, a man in orders. 

In clericals the keys are lined, and in colleges they uſe to line the 
table- men. Baton's Natural Hiſtory, 

Unleſs we may more properly read clarichords. 
CLERK. . / [clequic, Sax. clericus, Latin. ] 
1. A clergyman, | 

All perſons were tiled c!erks, that ſerved in the church of Chriſt, 

whether they were biſhops, prieſts, or deacons. | Ayliffe. 
2. A ſcholar; a man of letters, 223 

"They might talk of book -learaing what they would; but, for his 

part, he never ſaw more unfeaty fellows than great clerk; me. 
Sidney. 
The greateſt clerks being not always the honeſteſt, any more 8 


the wiſeſt, men. South, 
3- A man employed under another as a writer, 
My lordBaſlanio gave his ring away | 
Unto the judge; and then the boy, his clerks 
That took ſome pains in writing, he begg'd mine. Shateſp. 


My friend was in doubt whether he could not exert the juſtice 
upon fuch a vagrant z but not having his c/erk. with him, who is a 
neceſſary counſellor, he let the thaught drop. Addiſon, 

4. A petty writer in publick offices; an oflicer of vari- 
ous kinds, 
"Take a juſt view, how many may remark 
Who 's now a lord, his grandfire was a clerk, Granville, 
pers of Virellius, 


can do it, 


1 queſtion not but an expert c/erk of a kitchen 
Arbuthnot, 


gation in the church, to direct the reſt, 
Cur'nx$H1iP. . /. [from clerk. ] 
1. Scholarſhip. 5 
2. The office of a clerk of any kind. 
He ſold the cer of his pariſh, when it became vacant, 
Sewift's Miſcellanies. 


Cleveland, Clifton, Stanclif, 
CLEVER. a, * 10 certain etymology.] 
1. Dexterous ; ſkilful, | 
It was the cloverer mockery of the two. J. Flrange, 
I read Dyor's letter more tor the tile than the news. The man 
has a {over pon, it muſt be owned. Addiſon's Freebolder, 
2, Juſt ; fit; proper; commodious. 
| an't but think *twould found more covers 
Loo me, and to my heirs for ever. Pepe. 
3. Well-ihaped ; handſome, 
She called him gundy-guts, and he called her louſy Peg, though 
the girl was a tight clever wench as any Was, Arbuthnot, 
4 This is a low word, ſcarcely ever uſed but in bur- 
leſque or converſation; and applied to any thing a 
man likes, without a ſettled meaning. | 
Curk'vsrLy, 4. [from clever.) Dexteroully ; fitly ; 
handſomely. 
| "Thefe would inveiyle rats with th' ſcent, 
And ſometimes catch them with a ſnap, 
As cleverly as th' ablett trap. Hu. dib vat. 
A rogue upon the highway may have as ſtrong an arm, and take 
oft a man's head as c{-woriyy as the executioner, South, 
CIC VI NHS, % [trom cv. Dexterity ſkill ; 
accompliſhment, 
CLEW, % [clype, Sax, 4lorwven, Datch.] 
1, Thread wound upon a bottom ; a ball of thread, 


| Fons untwiſting his deceittul crys 


He 'gan tv weave a web of wicked guile, 


Fat with incenſe ftrew'd £445 | 
On the 17 wood. Miltn's Paradiſe Loft. 
I never did on cleft Parnaſſus dream, 
Nor taſte the ſacred Heliconian ſtream» Dryden. | . 
Cr. . / [from claus.) ä 
1. A ſpace made by the ſeparation of parts; a crack ; | 


Woodward. 


Shakeſpeare. 
J CLees, v. a, [clypian, Sax.} To call. Obſolete. | 


C11 snNTSHIP. n, /. [from client.) The condition 


CLire. »./. [clivus, Lat. clip, eliop, Saxon.] 


It may ſeem difficult to make out the bills of fare for the ſup- 


5. Ihe layman who reads the reſponſes to the congre- | 


Cuevr. J Ia compoſition, at the beginning or end of 
CLF, the proper name of a place, denotes it to be 
mv. J fituated on the fide of a rock or hill; as, 


Sprifer, 


CL 


While, guided by ſome clew of heav'nly thread, 
The _— labyrinth we. backward her by «> > Roſcommny 
They fee ſmall clexus draw vaſteſt weighty along, . 
Not in their bullæ, but In their order, ſtrong. 5 Dod 
2. A guide ; a direction: becauſe men direct themſehy 
by a clew of thread in a labyrinth,- 1 
This alphabet muſt be your on c, to guide you, Halls 
Is there no way, no thought, no beam of light? ' 
No cle to guide me thro? this gloomy maze, 
|, "To clear my honour, yet preſerve my faith? 
The reader knows not how to tranſport his thaughts over th 
_ . for want of ſome clew, or connectin idea, to ly 
old or. Nen BY atts's Los: 
3- CLyw of the fail. of a hip, is the lower corner of © 
which reaches down to that earing where the tackle, 
and ſheets are faſtened, | apy 
To CLyw. v. a [from clew, a ſea term] 9 f 
the 2 is to raiſe them, in order to be furled; which 
is done by a rope faſtened to the clew of a (ail, cally 
the clew-garnet. | Harri 
To CLICK. v. n. [cliten, Dutch; cligueter, French: f 
erhaps the diminutive of clack.] To make a ſhar 
(mall, ſucceſſive noiſe. | 5. 
The ſolemn death-watch ciel u, the hour ſhe died; 
And ſhrilling crickets in the chimney cried. 
CL1cksr. 2. /. [from lic.] A low word for the 
vant of a ſaleſman, who ſtands at the door to invite 
cuſtomers. | 


C11'cxer. . %. [from click.] The knocker of a d 
"op Skin, 
CLIENT. 3. / [cliens, Latin.] 


1. One who applies to an advocate 
fence, 

There is due from the judge to the advocate ſome commentz. 
tion, where cauſes are well Handled z for that upholds in the cw 
the reputation of his counſel, Bacon's E. 

Advocates muſt deal plainly with their clients, and tell the tio 
ſtate of their caſe, 1-042 Taylor's Rule of Living Hh, 

2, It may be perhaps ſometimes ufed for à dependan 
in a more general ſenſe, as it was uſed among th; 
Romans. | 

I do think they are your friends and clients, 
And fearful to diſturb you, | Ben Ynſn, 

CTI ENT ED. particip. adj. [ from client.] Supplied wit 
elients. | 

This due occaſion of difcouragement, the worſt conditioned al 
leaſt cliented petivoguers do yet, under the ſweet bait of reveng, 
convert to a more plentiful proſecution of actions. 


Smith, 


Cy, 
er. 


for counſel and de. 


Carew's Survey of Corneal, 
CLisgnTE'LBE. n. / [clientela, Lat.] The condition u 
office of a client, A word ſcarcely uſed, 


There's Varus holds good quarters with him 
And, under the pretext of clientele, 
Will be admitted, B 


Jula 
EN of 
client. | ; 
Patronage and client/hip among the Romans always deſcendel: 
the plebeian houſes had recourſe to the patrician line which ha 


formerly protected them. Dryies 


1. A ſteep rock; a rock, 
and craggy. [rupes.] - | | 
The Leucadians did uſe to precipitate a man from a high 
into the lea, | Bacon's Natural li 
1 e, a that 455 8 came, | 
nd from the craggy clif}i of Tetrica. 
Wherever 'tis (0 e upon the ſhores, Pak 
conſtantly found lodged in the cliffs thereabouts, Woodard 
2. The name of a character in muſick, Properly Cr, 
CLIFT, ./ The ſame with Ci.1yy, Now diſuſed, 
Down he tumbled, like an aged tree, 
High growing on the top of rocky ct. Sper 
CLIMA'CTER. u. . 1 A certain (pace 
of time, or progreſſion of years, which is ſuppoſed u 
end in a critical and dangerous time. | 

Elder times, ſettling their conceits upon climactert, differ fra 


one another, Brown's Vulgar Emm 


CLIMACTRE RICK, Fl [from climacter.] Contaws 


according to Skinner, broke 


CLimacTE'RiCAL,{ ing a certain number of yen, 
at the end of which ſome great change is ſuppoſed 


befal the body. 

Certain obſervable years are ſuppoſed to be attended with fot 
conſiderable change in the body; as the ſeventh year; the tuen, 
firſt, made up of three times ſeven ; the forty-ninth, made up d 

| ſeven times ſeven; the fixty-third, being nine times ſeven; 4 
the eighty-firſt, which is nine times nine : which two lat # 
called the grand clima#erichs, 

The numbers ſeven and nine, multiplied into themſchen & 
make up ſixty-three, commonly eſteemed the great ch 
our lives. Brown's Vulgar Fron 

Your lordſhip being now arrived at your great-climatterigus N 
give no proof of the leaſt decay of your excellent judgment! 
comprehenſion. _ Dyan 

y mother is ſomething better, though, at her advanced 4 
every day is a cli e. I 

CLIMATE. ». / La. 

1. A ſpace upon the farface of the earth, meaſured fis 
the equator to the polar circles; in each of vi 
«page the longeſt day is half an hour longer thank 
that nearer to the equator. From the polar circiay 
the poles, climates are meaſured by the increaſe d 
month. | io 

2. In the common and popular ſenſe, a region, ot 
of land, differing from another by the tempera 
the air. | 

Betwixt th' extremes, two happier climates hold 
The temper that partakes of hot and cold. 
On what new happy c/*rate are we thrown ? "+ 


This talent of moving the patſions cannot be of any ese 
the northern c/imates, _ | \ 7 
To CL1'MATs. v. =. To inhabit. A word 0) 
Shakeſpeare 
The bleſſed gods 
Purge all infection from our air, whilft you 1 
Do «c/imate here, wv" 
Cr.1'MaTVURE, ./ The ſame with CLiMATE 
in uſe, 


Such harbingers preceding till the fates, 
„ Have heav'n and earth together demonſtrated 


Goto our climatares and countrymen. yo 
CLii'max, . % [xniat.] Gradation ; aſcent : * 


rhetorick, by which the ſentence riſes gradualif 
Cicero ſays to Catiline, Thou do'ſt nothing, N 
- nothing, thinkeſt nothing ; but I hear it, 
and perfetly underſtand itt. 0 


2. A plant that creeps upon other ſupports. 8 
eg 


uß · 8 
3. The name of a particular herb. | Dh | 
little head, ending in a kind of 
rough plume z whence it is called by the country people old man's] 
W - - 


To CLIMBER, e. . from clamber.} To mount with 


4. To bend the point of a nail in the other ſide. 
4- To confirm; to fix: as, to clinch an argument. 
CLINCH, * from the verb. ] 1 
1. A word uſed 1 


To CLING. v. „. 


ec GY, adj. 
sic. } 


3: CLINK, V. 4. 


CL1 


betyeen one excellency and another is difficult and 
ie concluony by 1. alen, is-evermore-the- het. 


F 7.84 28 Fuws. Dedication. 
Some radiant Richmond every age has grag'd, 
Still riſing in a climax, till the laſt, : 
Surpaſſing all, is not to be ſurpaſt. . Granville. 
7 CLIMB. v. 8. pret. clomb or climbed; part. clomb 
or climbed. It is pronounced like c/ime. [chman, Sax. 
Iliamen, D * up any _ 5 
t by meana oi ſome or footing. implies 
— * difficulty, and ſucceſſive efforts. 
You tempt the fry of wy three attendants, 
Lean famine, quartering Reel, and climbing fire. 


When hall I came to. th' top of that ſame bill) . 


— You do climb up it now. Look, how we labour. ſp. 
Jonathan climbed up Fa bb hands and upon his feet. Shake. 

As a thief : 1 | ey 

| Into the window climbs, or o'er the tiles, 

So clomb the firſt grand thief into God's fold, 
Thou ſun ! of this great world both &ye and foul, 
Acknowledge him thy greater ; ſound his 57. 
In thy eternal courſe, both when thou climb'fl, 1a 
And when high noon haſt gain'd, and when fallt, 
No rebel Titan's ſaerllegious crime, 
By heapintz hills on hills, can thither climb. 
Black vapours eſimb aloft, and cloud the day, 

What controuling cauſe | 
Makes waters, in contempt of nature's laws, 


Milton. 


Roſcommon. 
Dryden, 


Climb up, and gain th' aſpiring mountain's height > Bien. 
1. CLlims. v. a To aſcend; to mount. EW 


Is 't not enough to break into my garden, 
Climbing wy TOY RI of me the owner > | Shakgſpeart. 


arms purſue | 
Paths of renown, and climb aſcents of fame, Prior. 
Forlorn he muſt and perſecuted fly; | 
Climb the ſteep mountain, in the cavern lie. Prior. 


Cr1mBzR. 2. J. [from climb] © 
z, One chat mounts or ſcales any place or thing; a 


maunter z a riſer. 
1 wait not at the lawyer's gates, 
Ne ſhoulder c/imbeys down the Rairs, 
Lowlineſs is young ambitlon's ladder, . 
Whereto the climber upward turns his face, 
47 muſt be dug 
Mortimer. 


Ivy, briony, honey - ue and other ch 


The ſeeds are gathered into a 


er. 


effort; to climb. 3 
In ſcaling the youngeſt to pluck off his becke, 


Beware how ye climber for breaking your neck, Tuſſer. 


Cling. 1. / [contraſted from climate, and therefore 
properly — Climate; region; tract of earth. 
7 


He can {ſpread thy name o'er land and fea, 
Whatever clime the ſun's bright circle warms, Milton. 
They apply the celeſtial deſcription of other c/imes unto their 


en. i Brawvn's Vulgar Errours. | 
Of beauty ſing, her ſhining progreſs view, 


From c/ime to clime the dazzling light purſue. Granville. 
; We ſhall meet 
In happier climet, and on a ſafer ſhore, Addiſon. 


Health to vigorous bodies, or fruitful ſeaſons in temperate 
elimes, are common and familiar bleffings. Atterbury. 


To CLINCH. v. a. [clynrxga, Sax, to knock, Junius; 


clingo, in Feſtus, to encompaſs, M:inſbew.] 


1. To hold in the hand with the fingers bent over it. 


Simois rowly the bodies and the ſhields . 
Of heroes, whoſe diſmember'd hands yet bear 


The dart aloft, and clinch the pointed ſpear. Dryden. 


2, To contract or double the fingers. 


Their talleſt trees are about ſeven feet high, the tops whereof I 
could but juſt reach with my fiſt clincbed. Swift. 


; n a double meaning; a pun; an am- 
biguity ; a duplicity of meaning, with an identity of 
expreſſion, How it obtains this meaning is difficult 
to find. A nail caught on the orber fide, and doubled, 
15 a nail clinched ; @ word taken in a different mean- 
ing, and doubled in ſenſe, is likewiſe a clinch, 

Such as they are, I hope they will prove, without a clinch, 


luciterous z ſearching after the nature of light. Boyle. 
Pure c/inches the ſuburblan muſe affords, 

And Panton waging harmleſs war with worfls. Dryden. 

Here one poor word a hundred clinches makes. Pope. 


2. That part of the cable which is faſtened to the ring of 


the anchor, 


Cui'xcnts. . / [from clinch.] A cramp; a hold- 


tait ; a piece of iron bent down to faſten planks. 
The wimbles for the work Calypſo found; 
With thoſe he pierc'd em, and with clinchers bound. Pope, 


ret. I clung ; part. I have clung. 
115 Daniſh. F of. | l 
To hang upon y twining round; to ſtick to; to 
hold faſt upon. 
' The broil long doubtful ſtood ; 
As two ſpent ſwimmers that do cling together, 
And choak their art, 
The fontanel in his neck was deſcried by 
hair to the plaſter, . 


When they united and together c/ung, 


Shakeſpeare, 
the clinging of his 
Wiſcman's Surgery. 


When undiſtinguiſh'd in one heap they hung. Blackmore, 
See in the circle next Eliza plac'd, 
Two babes of love cloſe elinging to her waiſt, Pope, 
That they may the doter cling, 
Take your blue ribbon for a ſtring. Swift, 
2. To adhere, as followers or friends. 
Moſt popular conſul he is grown, methinks ; 
: Te de the rout cliag to him Ben Yonſon's Cataline, 


ry up; to conſume ; to waſte ; to pine away. 
(Leclungen dne op, a withered tree. ] 
If thou ſpeak'ſt falſe, 
Upon the next tree thalt thou hang alive, 
Ui tamine cling thee. | Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
[from cling.] Apt to cling ; adheſive, 
adj. [Ai, to lie down.] Thoſe that 
LiNick, keep their beds; thoſe that are ſick, 
Palt hopes of recovery. A clinical lecture is a diſ- 
wurle upon a diſeaſe, made by the bed of the patient. 
clinical convert, one thut is converted on his 


Gath-bed. This word occur often in the works of 
Taylor. 


r. ſoftened from clank, or cor- 


tupted from li T ik 
harp nale. clic o ſtrike ſo as to make a ſmall 


| 


cane de.. 


0 1. 0 


| Five years! « long leaſe for the clinting of peter: 


» Shak 
To Ctinx; v. . To utter a » ſharp, Interrupted 
noiſe, | | 
8 . Fe. 
againſt our drazen . rior. 
Underneath th' umbrella — 2 > 1 
Safe thro' the wet on clinking pattens tread, Gay's Trivia, 
Ctinx. x. /. [from the verb.] kink > 
1. A | o noiſe; a knocking. 
„I heard the clink and fall of ſwords, Shakeſpeare. 
2. It feems in Spen/er to have ſome unuſual ſenſe. 1 
believe the knocker of a door. 
Tho' creeping. cloſe, behind the wicket's clink, 


Privily he d out thro' a chink. Spenſer. 
CLINQUANE. adj. [Erench.] Bega in embrvide.y, 
in ſpangles, falſe glitter, tinſel finery. 
{is Today the French, 


All clinguant, all in gold, like heathen gods, 
Shone down the Engliſh, | 


Shake res 
To CLIP. v. a. [CHPPAN, r 8 
1. To embrace, by throwing the arms round; to hug; 
to enfold in the arms. 
| He that before ſhunn'd her, to ſhun ſuch harms, 


Now runs and takes her in his 1 ing arms. » Sidney, 
4 ere Ie | f 
LY. anvil of my ſword, and do conteſt 1 
atly and nobly with thy love. | Shakeſpeare. 
O nation, that thou couldſt remove 
That Neptune 's arms, who.clippeth thee about. Shakeſpeare. 
Enter the city; clip your wives, your friends; 
Tell them your feats. | SMtheſpeares 
e ebe 
at drag the tragick melancholy 
Who with their drowſy, low, — flagging wings, 
. Clip dead men's graves. Shakeſpeare, 


The male reſteth on the back of the female, clipping and em- 
bracing her with his legs about the neck and body. Ray. 
2. To cut with fſheers. 857 Daniſh'z Mippen, 
Dutch ; N from the ſame radical ſenſe, ſince 
ſheers cut by incloſing and embracing .] 

Your ſheers come too late to clip the bird's wings, that already 
dig flown away. : | Sidney. 
Then let him, that my love ſhall blame, : 

Or chip love's wings, or quench love's flame, Fucking. 
He clips hope's wings, whoſe airy bliſs 
'Much dier than fruition is. 
But love had Ar- his wings, and cut him ſhort, 
Confin'd within the purlieus of his court, Dryden's Fables. 
If mankind had had wings, as perhaps ſome extravagant atheiſts 
may think us deficient in that, all the world muſt have conſented 


Denham, 


to c/ip them. tar] Bentley, 
5 By this lock, this ſacred lock, I ſwear, X 
Which never more ſhall join its parted hair, 
Clipp'd from the lovely head where late it grew. Pope. 
He ſpent every day ten hours dozing, cligping papers, or darn- 
: 7 his ſtockings. i Swift, 
3. Sometimes with of. 


We ſhould then have as much feeling upon the clipping off a 
hair, as the cutting of a nerve. en ane Ba ts Bent 46 3th 
4+ It 1s particularly uſed of thaſe who diminiſh coin, by 
paring the edges. | | 
This deſign of new coinage, is juſt of the nature of clipping, Locke. 
5, To curtail; to cut ſhort. . 
All my reports go with the modeſt truth; | 
Nor more, nor clipt, but ſo. „ 6 
Mrs, Mayoreſs — the king's Engliſh. diſon. 
Even in London, they clip their words after one manner about the 
court, another in the city, and a third in the ſuburbs. Swift. 
6. To confine ; to hold; to contain. 
Where is he living, clipt in with the ſea, 
Who calls me pupil ? F — Shakeſpeare. 
To CLir, v. a. A phraſe in falconry. 
Some falcon ſtoops at what her eye deſign'd, 
And with her eagerneſs the quarry miſs'd, 
Straight flies at check, and clips it down the wind, Dryden. 
CLi'eyzs, . / [from clip.] One that debaſes coin by 
Cutting. . ; 
It is no Engliſh treaſon to cut | 
French crowns, and ta-morrow the king 
Himſelf will be a clipper. ; We g 
No coins pleaſed ſome medalliſts more than thoſe which had 
paſſed through the hands of an old Roman clipper. Addiſon, 


ped off. | 
Reings purely material, without ſenſe or thought, as the clippings 
of our beards, and parings of our nails. Locke. 
Cui'vser. 3. /. An herb. More properly written 
cleaver. 
It grows wild, the ſeeds ſticking to the clothes of ſuch as * by 
them. It is ſometimes uſed in medicine. Miller. 
CLOAK. . / lach, Saxon.] 
1. The outer garment, with which the reſt are covered. 
You may bear it | 
Under a c/oke that is of any length. Shakeſpeare, 
Their c/okes were cloth of filver, mix'd with gold. Oryd. 
All arguments will be as little able to prevail, as the wind did 
with the traveller to part with his cloak, which he held only the 


To CLoax. v. a, [from the noun. ] 
1. To cover with a cloak, 
2. To hide ; to conceal, 
Moſt heavenly fair, in deed and view, 
She by creation was, till ſhe did fall; ; 
'Thenceforth ſhe ſought for helps to cheat her crimes ow 
. pert Ore 
CLo'axBaAc,. n/. [from cloak and bag.] A portman- 
teau; a bag in which clothes are carried. 
Why do'ſt thou converſe with that trunk of humours, that 
Ruffed cloakbag of guts ? | Shakeſpeares 
I have already fit 


('Tis in my cloakbag ) doublet, hat, hoſe, all | 

That anſwer to them. Shakeſpeare, 

CLOCK. . / [cloce, Welſh, from clich, a bell, Welſh 

and Armorick ; cloche, 1 ; 

1. The inſtrument which, by a ſeries of mechanical 
movements, tells the hour by a ſtroke upon a bell. 

If 3 man be in fickneſs or pain, the time will ſeem longer with- 

out a clock or hour-glaſs than with it. Bacon. 

The picture of Jerome uſually deſcribed at his ſtudy, is with 

a clock hanging by. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

I told the clocks, and watch'd the waſting licht. Dryden, 

2. It is an uſual expreſſion to ſay, bat is it of the 

clock, for What hour is it? Or ten o'clock, for the 

tenth hour . 

What itt oc 


— the ſtrolce of four. 


CLi'yeins, 2. / [from clip.] The part cut or chp-| 


faſter. Lockes 
Nimbly he roſe, and caſt his garment down; 
That inſtant in his cha I wrapt me round. Pope's Odyſſey. 
2. A concealment ; a cover. | 
Not uſing your liberty for a cloak of maliciouſneſs, Peter. |. 


CLO 
About #ine.of the clock at night the king marched out of the 


orth- port. f 
3. The clock of a ftocling ; the flowers or inverted work 
abont the ankle, | : 
His ſtockings with filver c/ochs were raviſhed from him. Swi 
8 An inſect; a ſoft of beetle. DA. 
21/0 "CKMAKER. 3. /; [clock and maktr;) An artificer 
whoſe profeſſion is to make clocks, | 
This inequality has been diligently obſerved by ſeveral of our 
— clorkmakers, and equations been made and. you by 
em. er o 
Cro'cxwork: * / [from clock and: work.] Move- 
ments by weights or ſprings; like thoſe of a clock, 
| So it unprejudic'd\ you ſcan 
The goings of this clockwork, man; 
You find a hundred movements made 
By fine devices in his head: 


N 


But 'tis the ſtomach's ſolid Rroke, IP 
That tells this being what 's o'clock, _ Pri. 
Within this hollow was Vulcan's ſhop, full of fire and clock - 
You look, like a pup clockwork: Arbutbnot. 


moved by e | 
CLOD. #. / Lelud, Sax. a little killock; Lotte, Dutch.] 
1. A lump of earth or clay; ſuch a body of earth as 
cleaves or hangs t er. nag 
The earth that caſteth up from the plough a great clog, is not 


ſo good as that which caſteth up a ſmaller clad. acone 
PI, cut. up, as plows . 
er ; hows and oy together flints | 1 1 
And clogs, th' ungrateful ſenate, and the e. Ben Jonſon. 
Xt ſmooths Lich harrows, or who Pe ih af deg : 
The crumbling clods. Dryden. 
2. A turf; the ground. | P14 
Byzantians boaſt, that on the cled, 
Where once their ſultan's horſe has trod, 
| Grows neither graſs, nor ſhrub, nor Swift. 


3- Any thing conereted together in a cluſter. 
Fiſhermen, who make holes in the ice to dip up fiſh with their 
net, light on ſwallows congealed in clods of a flimy ſubſtance ; 
and carrying them home to their ſtoves, the warmth reftoreth 
them to life and flight. TS 
4. A lump, a maſs of metal. Sd, 
| One at the for 
Labouring, two maſly clods of iron and braſs 
Had melted. b 
5. Any thing vile, baſe, and earthy ; as the 
man, compared to his ſoul, 
And ye high heavens, the te of the god 
Jn which a thouſand torches, flaming bright, 
o burn, that to us, wretched earthly clods, 


In dreadful darkneſs lend deſired light. . Spenſer. 
ed Go hal The ſpirit of man, a 
ic inſpir'd, cannot together periſn | 
| With this gorporeal cad. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 


How the purer ſpirit is united to this clad, is a knot, too hard for 
our degraded intellects to untie. Glanville. 
In moral refleQions there muſt be heat, as well as dry reaſon, to 

- inſpire this cold clad of clay which we carry about with us. 


Burnet's Theory. 
6. A dull, groſs, ſtupid fellow; a dolt. 
The vulgar! a ſcarce animated clod, ” 
Ne'er pleas d with aught above em. Dryden 


To gather into con- - 
we ſometimes uſe 


Let us go find the body, and from the ſtream, 

With lavers pure, and cleanſing herbs, waſh off 
The clodded gore. _ Milton, 
To Crop. v. a, [from the noun.] To pelt with clods, 
Crop, adj. [from cod.]J _ e 
1. Conſiſting of earth or clods ; earthy; muddy; miry ; 

mean; groſs ; baſe, N „ 
The glorious ſun, 7 
Turning with ſplendour of his precious eye b 
The meagre claddy earth to glittering gold. Shakeſpeare. 
2, Full of clods unbroken. | 
'Theſe lands they ſow always under furrow about Michaelmas, 
and leave it as cloddy as they can. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
CLo"preaTE. 2. /. [clod and pate.) A Rupid fellow; a 
dolt ; a thickſkull. Es yn ul 
CLo'pyaTEp. adj. (from clodpate.] Stupid: dull; 
doltiſh ; thoughtleſs. | 
My clodpated relations ſpoiled the greateſt genius in the world, 
when they bred me a e | j Arbutbnez, 
Cron roll. n./; [from clod and poll.) A thick{kull ; 
a dolt ; a blockhead. | 
This letter being ſo excellently ignorant, he will find that it 
comes from a clodpol/, | Shakeſpeare, 


To CLOG. v. a. [It is imagined by Skinner to come 
from hog ; by Caſaubon derived from ti., a dog's 
collar, being thought to be firſt hung upon fierce 
. OE} 

1. To load with ſomething that may hinder motion; 
to encumber with ſhackles ; to impede, by faſtening 
to the neck or leg a heavy piece of wood ar iron. 

If you find ſo much blood in his liver as will clog the foot of a 
flea, I'll eat the reſt of the anatomy. Shakgſpearee 
Let a man wean himſelf from theſe worldly impediments, that 
here clog his ſoul's flight. Di by on the Soul. 
The wings of birds were clogg*d with ice ks now. Dryds 

Fleſhly luſts do debaſe men's minds, and clog their ſpirits, make 
them groſs and foul, liſtleſs and unactive. Tillotſon, 
Gums and pomatums ſhall his flight reſtrain, | 


To CLop. v. . [from the noun. 
3 to coagulate: for thi 
clot. 


While c/ogg'd he heats his ſilken wings in vain. Popes 
2. To hinder; to obſtruct. - 
The gutter'd rocks and congregated ſands, | 
Traitors enſteep'd to clog the guiltleſs keel, Shakeſpeare. 


His majeſty's ſhips were ayer-peſtered and clogged with great ord- 
nance, W . 9 ſuperfluity. * ? Ralcighs 
3. To load; to burthen; to embarraſs. 
Since thou haſt far to go, bear not alon 


The clagging burthen of a guilty ſoul, Sbaleſprare. 
| You 'll rue the time 1 
That clogs me with this anſwer. Shakeſpeare. 


They lanc'd a vein, and watch'd retyrging breath; 
It came, but clogg'd with ſymptoms of his death. Dryden. 
All the commodities are c/ogged with impoſitions. Addiſen. 
4. In the following paſſage it is improper, for its mean- 
ing always includes hindrance. * 
Clocks and jacks, though the ſcrews and-teeth of the wheels 
and nuts be never ſo ſmooth, yet, if they be not oiled, will hardly 
move though you clog them with never ſo much weight, 
Ray on the Creations 
To CT. v. u. 
1. To coaleſce; to adhere, In this ſenſe, perhaps, only 
corruptly uſed for cled or clet. 
Move it ſometimes with a broom, that the ſeeds clog not toge - 
rer. 3 . - V2) Bo 
2. To be encumbered or impeded by ſome extrinſiok 
matter, 


4 about f. dal in tha nights . | 


Vu In 


. 


CL O 
.. . 


C1.00, . / {from the verb.] | 


1. A load; a weight; any encumbrance hung upon any 
animal or thing to hinder motion. 

, * wot at _y — no other child 

would teac n | 

or thy eſcape wou me tyranny, danger 


To hang clogs on them. 1 
1 did but prompt the age to 2 their clogs, 
By the known rules of anclent liberty. Milton: Parad. Reg. 
As a dog, committed cloſe 


For ſome offence, by chance breaks looſe, 
wy his clog z but all In vain, 
c 


| | draws after him his chain, Hudibras, 

2. An encumbrance ; a hindrance ; an obſtruftion ; an 
impediment, 

earineſs of the fleſh 1s an heavy clog to the will, Hooker, 


They 're our clogs, not their own 3 If a man be 
Chain'd to a galley, yet the galley 's free. Donne. 
Their prince made no other ep than rejecting the pope's ſupre- 
macy, as a clog upon his own power and paſſions, Soft, 
9 ls, of all things, the greateſt c/og and obſtacle to ſpecu- 
lation, Swift, 
3. A kind of additional ſhoe, worn by women to keep 
them from wet, 
4. A wooden ſhoe, | | 
In France the peaſantry goes bareſvot z and the middle fort, 
throughout all that kingdom, makes uſe of wooden clogs. 
Harvey on Conſumptiont. 
Crone. . / [from cloggy.} The ſtate of being 
clogged. | ; 
Cry. adj. [from clog.) That which has the power 
of clogging p. 
By additaments of ſome ſuch nature, ſome groſſer and clog 
party are retained z or elſe much ſubtilised, and otherwiſe altered, 
| Boyle'x Hiftory of Flrmneſi. 
CLO'ISTER. . { Cells, Welſh; claupren, Saxon ; 
clfter, Germ, kleofter, Dut. clauſtro, Ital. cloiftre, Fr. 
clauſlrum, Latin. 
1. A religious retirement ; a monaltery ; a nunnery. 
or in a ſecret cloiſter doth he keep 
Theſe virgin ſpirits until their marrlage- day. Davie. 
Some (olitary cher will I chooſe, 
And there with holy virgins live immur'd, Dryden. 
Mow could he have the leiſure and retiredneſs of the elojfter, to 
perform thoſe acts of devotion ? 
2. A periftyle ; a piazza, | ; 
Jo Cron. w. 4. [from the noun.] To ſhut up in 
a religious houſe z to confine 3 to immure z to ſhut up 
from the world. 
Clolſler thee In ſome religious houſe, Shaheſpeare. 
"They have by commandment, though in form of courteſy, cloj/- 
tered us within theſe walls for three days. acon, 
It was of the king's firit acts to cloiffer the queen dowager In the 
nunnery of Bermondſey, Bacon, 
Nature affords plenty of beauties, that no man need complain if 
the deformed are c/oiflered up. Rymer's Tragedies. 
Cio'14TkRAL, ad}. [from cloifter.) Solitary; retired ; 
religioully recluſe, 
Upon this ground man _ men, of great learning and de- 
vutlon, prefer contemplation before action. Walton's Angler. 
Cron. participial adj, [from cloiſſer.] 
1. Solitary z inhabiting cloitters. 
Fre the bat hath flogn 
His c/vifter'4 flight, there ſhall be done 
A deed of dreadful note. 
2, Built with perifiyles or piazzas, 
The Greeks and Romans had commonly two eloiflered open 
courts, one ſerving for the women's ſide, and the other for the men. 
f Watton's Architecture. 
Clo'tarkkss, %% [from cloiſler.] A nun; a lady who 
has vowed religioue retirement. 
Like a c/iftreſs ſhe will veiled walk, 
And water once a day her chamber round 
With eye-oftending brine. 
Cron. „ % See Cloak, 
CL0MB, 2 of To climb.] 
Alk to what end they c/owb that tedious height, Spenſer, 
To Croou. v. a. [corrupted from crm, clomian, Sax, 
which is {till uſed in ſome provinces. ] To coſe or ſhut 
with glutinous or viſcous matter, 
Rear the hiv enough to let them In, and ce wp the irt, all 
hut the doors Mortimer: Huſhandvy, 
To CLOSE, v. a. Ice,, Armorick z 4%, Dutch; cles, 
Fr. clauſus, Lat. 
1. Lo ſhut 3 to lay . 
Sleep inſtantly fell on me, call'd 
By nature as In ald, and c% / mine eyes, Milten's Par. Left. 
When the ſad wite hav cd her huſband's eyes ; 


Shalyſpeare's Macbeth. 


| Shaheſpeare, 


Lies the pale corps, not yet entirely dead ? Prior. 
on tall vil HeQur, and the ſhades 
Of my great anceſtors, Cephiſa, thou 
Wilt lend a hand to oP thy miſtre(s* eyes. Philips. 
2. To conclude ; to end ; to finiſh, 


One frugal ſupper did our Rudies cloſe, Dryden. 
e this with my carneſt defixes that you will ſerfouſly confider 
your eſtate. Wat”: Prepar ation for Death, 
Edward and Henry, now the boaſt of fame; 
And virtuous Altted, a Ware lacred name; 
Aﬀer a life of generoms telle endur'd, 
Cen 4 their long glories with a figh, to find 
In unwilling gratitude of baſe mankind. 
3+ To incloſe 1 to confine ; to repoſite, 
very one 
According to the gift which bounteous nature 
Hath in him chi". Shaleſpeares 
4+ To join 1 to unite fractures ; to conſolidate fiſſures, 
. The armourers accompliſhing the knights, | 
With duty hammers . rivets up. Shale care. 
There belng no winter yet to che up and unlte Its party, and te- 
tore the earth to Its former compactaels. Bur tet. 
Ax ſoon as any public rupture happens, it is {immedlately c//of up 
by moderation and good offices, Addiſon on ltoly. 
All the traces drawn there are Immelately c ups as though 
you wiote them with your finger on the furtace of a river, 
Mutes on the Mind. 


Pope't Horace, 


To Cost. v. . 
1. To coaleſce; to join its own parts together. 
They, and alt that appertalned to them, went down allve into 
the pit, and the earth t upon them, Nanberr, Wi. 33. 
Il panty, you may try the force of imagination upon the lighter 
motion, az pon their Aeg and opening. Bacon, 
2. Ye Crore won, To agree upon to join in, 


The jeatouly of tach 4 deln in us would induce France and 


lend is 0+ es tome matures between them to our d 


Tee 
To come to an agreement 
with z to comply with ; to 


7 

J. Vo ien weck. 
Toe Crov „ es. 
unite wich. 


CLO 


Intire eowntdice makes thee wrong this virtuous gentlewoman, | 
to he with us. * Shakeſpeart's Henry IV. 
It would become me better, than to cloſe 
In terms of friendſhip with thine enemies, 
There was no ſuch defect in man's underſtandings 
would cloſe 2vith the evidence, 

e took the time when Richard was depos'd, 
| And high and low «vieb happy Harry clor'd. Dryden. 
Pride is fo unſoclable a vice, that there is no cloſing wit it, | 

Collier of Friend . 
This ſpirit, poured upon iron, lets go the water ; the acid ſpirit 
is more . by the fied body, and lets go the water, to cloſe 
with the fixed body, Newton's Optic li. 
Such a proof as would have been chſed 4vith certainly at the firſt, 
ſhall be ſet aſide eaſily afterwards, terbury. 
Theſe governors bent all their thoughts and applications to cloſe in 
with the people, now the ſtronger party. | : Si 
8 To CLosx with, To grapple with in wreſtling. 
Los. 1. / [from the rect 
1. Any thing ſhut ; without outlet, HE 45) 
The admirable effects of this ditillation in cloſe, which is like the 
wombs and matrices of living creatures Bacon, 
2. A ſmall field incloſed, 
1 have a tree, which grows here in my cloſe, 
That mine own uſe invites me to cut down, 
And ſhortly muſt I fell it. 7 
Certain hedgers dividing a cle, chanced upon a great cheſt. 
| Carew's Survey of Cormoall. 
3- The manner of ſhutting : in this and the following 
ſenſe it is pronounced as clexe. 
The doors of pak were z their cloſe exquiſite, 


Sbak. ul. Ceſare 
t that it 
South. 


| 


Kept with a double key. Chapman, 
4. The time of ſhutting up, ; 
In the np of night, 

Philomel begins her heav'nly lay. Dryden. 


5. A grapple in wreſtling. | 

The king went of purpoſe into the North, laying an open fide 
unto Perkin to make him come to the cloſe, and ſo to trip up his 
heels, having made ſure in Kent beforehand, Bacon, 


| had made, 
Had not Achilles' ſelf ſtood up. Chapman, 
6. Pauſe ; ceſſation ; reſt. | 
The air, ſuch pleaſure loth to loſe, 

With thouſand ecchoes ſtill prolongs each heav'nly cloſe. 


ton. 
At ev'ry cloſe ſhe made, th' attending throng 
Replied, and bore the burden of the ſong, Dryden's Fables. 


7. A concluſion or end. 


Speedy death, . 
The cloſe of all my miſeries and the balm, Milton. 
Thro' Syria, Perfia, Greece, ſhe goes; 
And takes the Romans in the cloſe. ' Prior. 


Cros. adj, [from the verb.] 


1. Shut fait, ſo as to leave no part open; as, a c/o/ 
box, a clo/e houſe, 

We ſuppoſe this bag to be tied %% about, towards the 8 

| ilkins, 
2. Having no vent; without inlet; ſecret ; private; 
not to be ſeen through. 
Nor could his acts too cloſe a vizard wear, 
To 'ſcape their eyes whom guilt had taught to fear. Dryden. 
3. Confined ; ſtagnant ; without ventilation. 

If the rooms be low-roofed, or full of windows and doors; the 
one maketh the air che, and not freſhz and the other maketh it 
exceeding unequal. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

4. Compact; ſolid ; denſe ; without interſtices or va- 
cuities, | 

The inward ſubſtance of the earth Is of itſelf an uniform maſs, 
eloſe and compact. Burnet's Theory, 

The golden globe being put into a preſs, which was driven by the 
extreme force of ſcrews, the water made itſelf way thro' the pores 
of that very cloſe metal, Locle. 

5. Viſcous ; glutinous ; not volatile. | 


This oil, which nouriſhes the lamp, is ſuppoſed of ſo ſe and 
tenacious a ſubſtance, that it may ſlowly evaporate, ikins. 


digreſſion. 
ou lay . thoughts ſo cloſe together, that, were they cloſer, 


they would be crowded, and even a due conneRion would be want- 
og. Dryden's Juvenal. 
here the original is cloſe, no verfion can reach it in the ſame 


compaſs, ryden 
Read theſe inſtruQive leaves, in which conſpire 
Freſnoy's chſe art, and Dryden's native fire, Pope, 


7. Joined without any intervening diſtance or ſpace, 
whether of time or place. 
Was I a man bred great as Rome herſelf, 
Equal to all her titles! that could ſtand 
Cloſe up with Atlas, and ſuſtain her name 
As ſtrong as he doth heav'n | Ben Jonſon. 
We muſt lay afide that lazy and fallacious method of cenſuring 
by the lump, and muſt bring things cloſe to the teſt of true or falſe, 


Burnet's Theory, 
Plant the ſpring crocuſes cleſe to a wall, Mortimer 
here'er my name I find, 
Some dire misfortune follows cloſe behind. Pepe. 


8. Approaching res joined one to another. 
| Now 3 ut this taper here, 


And call in queſtion our necefli Shaheſpeare, 
9. Narrow ; as, a cee alley. 
10. Admitting ſmall diſtance. | 
$hort-crooked ſwords in cloſer fight they wear. Dryden. 


11. Undiſcovered ; without any token by which one 
my 2 found. | 
e ode 


of jeſting | lie you there. 


12, Hidden; ſecret ; not revealed. | 
A cleſe intent at laſt to ſhew me W Spenſer, 

Some ſpagyriſts, that keep their beſt thi chſe, will do more to 
vindicate their art, or 6 ou their antagoniſts, than to gratify the 
curious, or benefit — nd. oyle, 
13. Having the quality of ſecrecy ; truſty. 


Canftant you are, 


Nut yet a woman z and for (ecreſy, | 
No lady cloſer. Shakeſpeare, 
114. Having an appearance of concealment ; cloudy ; ly, 
1 C rern cleſe aſpect of his 5 FAY 


Does ſhew the mood of a much troubled breaſt, Shakeſpeare, 


18. Without — without deviation ; attentive, 
I diſcovered no way to keep our thoughts c% to their buſineſs, 


but, by frequent attention, getting the habit of attention. Locke, 


18. Secluded from communication; as, a ch priſoner. 


1. Nearly; denſely ; ſecretly. 
1. Nearly; ely , 


Both fill'd with duſt, but ſtarting up, the third cloſe they | 5 


| 2. Narrowneſs ; ſtraitneſs. 


6. Conciſe ; brief; compreſſed ; without exuberance or 


rve him for the ſake of mockery. Cloſe, in the name 
Shakeſpeare 


j26. Full to the point 1 home. 
1 am engaging in a large diſpute, where the arguments are not like 
to reach «fe on either fide. Dryden, 
17. Retired ; ſolitary. 
| He kept himſelf ch becauſe of Saul. Clic. 


19. Applied to the weather, dark 3 cloudy i not cl, 
LOSE, ad. It has the ſame meanings with 00 
and is not always eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the 4. 


jective. 
Dikord'n not, waiting clſe ch approach of mor yo 
2 v * ind her __ A Mika 
e „not moun 105 
c 
2. It is uſed ſometimes adverbially by itſelf, but mor 
frequently in compoſition, As, * 
Crosk-BAN DED. 2 In cloſe order ; thick rangeq, 
or ſecretly leagued, which ſeems rather the meanin 
in this paſlage. | * 
Nor in the houſe, which chamber ambuſhes 
- Cleſe-banded, durſt attack me. | Ala 
CLose-B0DIED, adj, Made to fit the body exadly, 


If any clergy ſhall appear in any cloſe-bodied coat, th 
fulpended. go tamed fox Anal, 


"sP 
CLOSE-HANDED. adj, Covetous. en 


Galba was very cleſe-banded : I have not read much of his lib. 
ralities, | as Arbutbnot on Cain, 


| CLose-PENT. adj. Shut cloſe ; without vent. 


Then in ſome cloſe-pent room it orept along, 
And, ſmould'ring as it went, im filence fed, 
CLo'stLY, adv, [from clo/e.] 

1. Without inlet or outlet, 1 
Putting the mixture into a crucible cloſely luted. 
2. Without much ſpace intervening ; nearly, 
Follow Fluellen cloſely at the heels. 
3. Attentively. | 5 
If we look more cloſely, we ſhall find | 
Moſt have the ſeeds of judgment in their mind, 
4. e ; ſlilj y. Ny 88 
A Spaniard, riding on the bay, ſent ſome eliſely into the vi 
in the dark of the night. Carew's Survey of Cormucl, 
Without deviation. 
I hope I have tranſlated cloſely enough, and given them the ſans 
turn of verſe which they had in the original, Dada. 
Cro'sznsss. . /; [from cloſe.) 
1. The ſtate of being ſhut; or, the quality of admit. 
ting to be ſhut without inlet or outlet, 


In drums, the cloſeneſs round about that preſerveth the. ſound 
maketh the noiſe come forth of the drum-hole more loud than i 
you ſhould ſtrike upon the like ſkin extended in the open air, 


Bacen's Natural lie 


Dryda, 


951. 


Pk 


3- Want of air, or ventilation. | 
I took my leave, being half. ſtifled by the cloſencſs of the room, 


Swi 
4. Compactneſs; ſolidity. | | g 
How could particles, ſo widely diſperſed, combine into that ch. 
neſs of texture? | Beni. 
The haſte of the ſpirit to put forth, and the c/ 7 of the bark, 
cauſe 3 in boughs. Bacon's Natural Hiſt, 
5. Recluſeneſs ; ſolitude; retirement. | 
| I thus neglecting worldly ends, all dedicated 8 
To cigſentſi, and the bettering of my mind. Shakeſpron, 
6. Secrecy ; privacy. | 
To his contederates he was conſtant and juſt, but not open 
Such was his enquiry, and ſuch his cloſeneſs, as they Rood in te 
light towards him, and he ſtood in the dark towards them. 
4 Bacon's Henry Vil, 
A journey of much adventure had been not communicated vid 
any of his wr gov oe counſellors, being carried with great 
liker a buſineſs of love than ſtate. atten, 
We riſe not againſt the piercing judgment of Auguſtus, not the 
extreme caution or c/qſeneſs of Tiberius. Bacen' 105 
This prince was ſo very reſerved, that he would impart his 
crets to no body i whereupon this c/oſeneſs did a little periſh his ut- 
derſtanding. ier of Friend 
7. Covetouſneſs ; ſly avarice. 
Irus judged, that while he could keep his poverty a ſecret, be 
ſhould not feel itz he improved this thought into an affectation of 
eo and covetouſneſs, Addiſon's Speciutas 
8. Connection; dependance. 
The actlons and proceedings of wiſe men run in greater cla 
and coherence with one another, than thus to drive at a caſual if 
ſue, brought under no forecaſt or deſign. Soul 


Cros IR. 1. J. [from che.] A finiſher ; a conclude, 
CLo'sx8TOOL: u. /. [cloſe and too /.] A chamber in- 
plement. | | 
A peſtle for his truncheon, led the van; 
And his high helmet was a cee too! pan. 
Cros ET. n. J. [from cloſe.) 
1. A ſmall room of privacy and retirement, 
The taper burneth in your cloſet. Shakeſpeare 
He would make a ſtep into his cloſer, and after a ſhort pray! b 
Was gone, Mee 
2. A private repoſitory of curioſities and valuabl 
things, 
He ſhould have made himſelf a key, wherewith to open the chi 
of Minerva, where thoſe fair treaſures are to be found id 
abundance. Dryden's Def 
He furniſhes her cloſer firſt, and fills 


Garth, 


| The crowded ſhelves with rarities of ſhells, Dryden's F: al 
To Cros gr. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To ſhut up, or conceal, in a cloſer. 
Of thy great | — py OI ; 
thy great love once ſpread, as in an urn 
| Doth cloſet up itſelf. So : Herbert 


2. To take into a cloſet for a ſecret interview _. 
About this time began the project of chicing) where the pri” 
py gentlemen of the kingdom were privately catechiſed by 1 1 1 
jeſty. * 
CLosn,. . / A diſtemper in the feet of cattle; calle 
alſo the founder, * 
Cio'surs. 3. / [from cloſe.) 
1. The act of ſhutting up. 
The chink was carefully cloſed up 1 upon which cleſurt tht 
. not any change. Je Spring of lle 
2, That by which any thing is cloſed or ſhut. 
I admire your ſending your laſt to me quite open, without 
wafer, or any c/»ſure whatever, Pope ts 
3. The parts incloſing ; incloſure. 
O thou bloody priſon ! 
Within the guilty cloſure of thy walls 
Richard the Second here was hack d to death. 
4. Concluſion ; end. Not in uſe. 
: We'll hand in hand all headlong caſt us down, 
And make a mutual cloſure of our houſe. right 
CLOT. . ½ 3 , at firſt, the ſame with 4 
but now always applied to different uſes; of fn 


Shake 


Motte, Dutch, a maſs.} Concretion ; coagulate 
grume. | 10 
The white of an egg. with ſpirit of wine, doth bake * 


into t, a3 if it began to poch. 


I 


ad. f 


7 


C LO C L; 0: | C LO 


„ine ice was t with's ebe of gramous blood, As tnift iy a multitude of ſmall but ſolid globules which there--4 other tolours, The fourth are called painted ladies : theſe have 
The opening i wad ſtop fore deſcend; fo a vapour, and therefore a watery cloud, is nothing their petals of 4 red or putple colour on the upper fide, and are 

5 LOT, v 8 [from the noun 3 or from Llotteren,] elſe but 'a congeries of very ſmall and concave globules, which | white underneath; Of each of theſe claſſes there are numerous 
0 3 18 


+ therefore aſcend, to that height in which they are of equal weight] varieties. The true clove-gillyflower has been long in uſe for ma- 
Dutch. ods han ther with the air, where they remain ſuſpended, till, by ſame motion | ing, a cordial ſyrup, There are two or three varieties commonly 
1. To form clots, or loc Pin g toge y in the air, being broken, they deſcend in ſolid drops; either ſmall, | brought to the markets, which differ greatly in goodneſs ; ſome 
b 2 . wo N which? x09 vi uae ales | 5 » a miſt; or bigger, when many of them _ — 19s as in 819 very little ſcent, fro ow a 19 the 5015 AVE. 
, | ; ilhids, . rew's Coſmologia. | CL,0'vEN. part. pret. [from eltave.] See To C 
— on why 8 Weather into — as dong EC Crane The Hake? ve e —_— 
C > 0 i l 
* Paving 2 clotted mille, clotted blood. 5 ſonal dro * waters and ar e elevated d good diſtance above the | Among your cloven —_ en | bak Pere. 
p limbs d | ace of the earthz for a is nothing but a miſt flying high | | | G a : 
yo wh nba e a eods -  - Philips, | in tho air, as a miſt is nothing but a 1 below. 9 EG. f br prom 3 3 by . 
Lie clotteds * IN. | How vapours, turn'd to clouds, obſcure the ſky ; £m a * ; | . 
To become groſs. | And cleuds, diflolv'd, the thirſty ground ſupply. Ref eee r 
0k. 1. /, plural cloths or clothes. Sag Saxon.]J | pe dawn ig overcift, the mi . ye wee. Oro VE N- Too ED. I adj. [cloven and foot, or hoof. } 
Any thing woven for dreſs or covering, whether of And heavily in clouds brings on the day. Cn. | CLO'VEN-HOOFED. V1 the foot divided into 
" imal or vegetable ſubſtance, + 2. The veins, marks, or tains, in ſtones or other two parts; not a round hoof ; biſulcous. 
1 A coſtly cloth of gold. . Draytm.| dies. on There are the bifulcous or cloven-boofed as camels and beavers: 


The Spaniards buy their linen cloths in that kingdom. Swift. 3. Any ſtate of obſcurity or darkneſs, ' Brown's Vulgar Errourt. 


a table, ' The cloven-footed fiend is baniſh'd from us. Dryden. 
2. The __ of 171 By pk ont I.. | 8 poets may of wh Kup 2 ' Great variety of water-fowl, both whole and cloven-forted, fre- 
| or let, lik 8 > ach heir rage, ill govern'd, in the clouds is loſt, Waller. | quent the waters, Ray on the Creation. 
The muſty wine, fou cloth, or greaſy glaſs. Pe. How can 1 ſee the brave and young CLOVER roperly clawver: cl 
3. The convals on which pictures are delineated. Fall in the cloud of war, and fall unſung ? Addiſon, r 1. J. [more properly c fr EPs 


ight painted cloth, from whence you have ſtudied | 4. Any ching that ſpreads wide; as a crowd, a multi. Co VER-GRAS8. I San.] 
Mr . Shakeſpeare, T TOY PUNE TRAY 'P b : x. A ſpecies of trefvil, 


Mn ene _ —_ The che gon comes to no more than this, that, amongſt a l, Tr * £13 meads that erſt brought duet) forth 


This idea, which we may call the goddeſs of — d of | of witneſſes, there was one of no very good reputation. Atterbury. | The freckled _— rp 2 clover. Sbabeſpearr. 


& 5 1 Green graſs and fatt' ning clover for their fare, Dryden. 
the original of theſe arts. | _ Dryden. | 1. To darken with clouds; to cover with clouds; to 3 Clover . land, by che great quantity of cattle it en 
ture put to a particular uſe. obſcure. Bk | Mortimer't Huſbandry. 
4. Any texture put to à parte! | | | 
The king Rood up under his clath of ſtate, took: the ſword from | 2, To make of ſullen and gloomy appearance, My Blouzelinda is the blitheſt laſs, | 
the protector, and dubbed the Lord Mayor of London knight. Be not diſhearten'd then, nor cloud thoſe looks, i Than primroſe ſweeter, or the clover- raſs. : : Cay. 
Sir Jobn Hayward. Thit welt t» be More choorful and eus Milton, | 2. To live in Clovzx, is to live luxuriouſly ; clover 
I'll make the very green cloth to look blue, Ben Jonſon. | | What ſullen fury clouds his ſcornful brow ! Pope. | being extremely delicious and fattening to cattle. 
5. Dreſs ; raiment. : | 3. To obſcure; to make leſs evident. Well, Laureat, was the night in clover ſpent ? a Ogle, 
1'll ne'er diſtruſt my God for cloth and bread, If men would not exhale vapours to cloud and darken the cleareſt | CLOvERED. adj, [from chover.] Covered with clover. 
While lilies flouriſh, and the raven's fed, Quarles. truths, no man could miſs his way to heaven for want of light. [ | Flocks thick-nibbling throꝰ the clover'd vale, T ons 
6. Cloth, taken abſolutely, commonly means a texture 58 3 Decay of Pity. CLoOH. . . [clouzh, Saxon.) The cleft of a hill; 
of wool. 0-24 | 4. To mo with dark veins. a cliff. In compoſition, a hilly place. . 
7. In the plural. Dreſs; habit; garment; veſture; ere „ | CLoucn. n./. [In commerce.} An allowance of two 
veltments : including whatever covering is worn on |... 0 Made of the * olive c 40 * 1 ws ds in every hundred weight for the turn of the 
the body. In this ſenſe always clothes, pronounced 0 CLOUD. v. 3. 10 grow Cloudy ; fo grow ale, 


clouds, le, that the commodity may hold out weight when 
co I. He with him brought Pryene, rich arrayd CID BERRY. #./. [from cloud and berry 5 chamæmo- ſold by retail. | FS 


ibellae's clothes. Spenſer, rur.] The name of a plant, called alſo knorberry, | CLOUT. . / [clur, Saxon.] 
W quickly: carry them to the hoe ] or iller, | 1+ A cloth for any mean uſe, 


4 


i 8 N hak 5. 4 3s | TM | His garment nought but many ragged cloutsy, 
OD _ n OMe, Cro UDCAPT, adj. [from cloud and cap.] Topped with“ Wich chorns together ing de and parctiod ways Spenſirs 
n | Temple, clouds 3 touching the elouds. | 7 5 A clout upon that head, 
8. The covering of a bed | The cloudcape towers, the gorgeous palaces, Wukere late the diadem ſtood. Shakeſpeares 8 
; G G her midnight foes B a Gary gran gion Os efpeare. | In pow'r of ſpittle and a clout, 
She d md each way her frighted head | | r poo Fang grate Shakeſpeare. |), _ Whene'er he pleaſe, to blot it out. | Swift, 
Then ſunk it deep 3 the cheber, © Prior, | CLOUD COMPELLING. adj. [A word formed in imi- 2. A patch on a ſhoe or coat. | : | 
9. Crornk. v. a. pret. I clothed, or clad; particip. | tation of n@HAyigern;, ill un erſtood.] An epithet of | 3. Anciently, the mark of white cloth at which archers 
clothed, or clad. [from cloth.) | Ju «Hh by whom clouds were ſuppoſed to be col-| ſhot. 0h | 
3 5 G. from | lected. He drew a good bow z he ſhot a fine ſhoot 3 he would have clapt 
I, ON rg 0" ER z to cover with dreſs, from | Health to both kings, attended with a roar in the clout at twelve ſcore, Shaheſpearte 
* inhabitant of Nova Zembla having lived in Denmark, where | Of cannons, eccho'd from thi alfrighted Bore 3 E. An iron plate to keep an axle-tree from Wearing, 
he was clothed, took the firſt opportunity of making his eſcape into | 3 r mw 3 . Waller o CLour, v. 4. [from the noun, ] 
kedneſs. © : pk * an . | 3 MA 3 1. To patch z to mend coarſely, 
The Britons, in Cæſar's time, pa ir bodies, and clothed | ; f 8 : I thought he ſlept, and put | 
Ke with the ſkins of beaſts, y Sewift, cio 937 1 l Jeree . My clouted brogues from off my feet, whoſe rudeneſs 
With ſuperior boon may your rich ſoil I , engl” * a Anſwer'd my ſteps too loud. Shakeſpeares 
Exuberant nature's better bleſſings pour 1. With clouds 3 darkly. 5 N F | The dull fwain | 
O'er every land, the naked nations clothe, 2. Obſcurely ; not perſpicnouſly. Treads on it daily with his clouted ſhoon. Milton. 
And be th? exhauſtleſs granary of a world. Thomſon. Some had rather bave good diſcipline delivered plainly, by way | 2, To cover with a cloth. x | 
b. To adorn with dreſs. 27; of precepts, than cloudily enwrap ed in allegories. . Milk ſome unhappy ewe, 3 
We clothe and adorn our bodies; indeed, too much time we be- He was commanded to write ſo cloudily by Cornutus. ryden. Whoſe clonted leg her hurt doth ſhew. _ Spenſer, 
ftow upon that. Our ſouls alſo are to be clot bed with holy habits, CLo UDINESS, ./. [from clou 14 The ; 3. To join awkwardly or coarſely together, Wy 
and adorned with good works, | Ray on Creation. | 1, The ſtate of being covered with clouds; darkneſs. Many ſentences of one meaning clouted up together. Aſcbams 
Rb Nor gp d purple _ the golden beds. Pope's Statins. You have ſuch a February face, Cio'uTED. participial adj, Congealed ; coagulated ; 
3, * 3 ns _ c 1 ws 5 4 8 55 Foes of * os 22 and 2 fo 1 3 corruptly uſed for clotted. | 5 
dee, 8 dee ee ener] r bes gethan, 
I will alſo clothe her prieſts with ſalvation, Pſalms. | warm. Harvey on Conſumptions. And preſs from ſpongy curds the milky Rena. 


If thou beeſt he; but O how fall'n ! how changed 2. Want of brightneſs. CLO'UTERLY. adj. (pr obably by cor ruption from 
From him, who in the happy realms of light, 73 


ö C louterly.) Cl awkward : as, a clouterly fellow. 
Club'd with tranſcendent brightueſs, did'it outſhine cold liquor; whoin, Fe affiemed, that upon keeping it longar, the | — The fingle wheel plough is a very chuterly fort, Mortimer's Huſbs 
1 Hough bri ah 1 Milton. | fone would loſe more of its cloudineſs. 8 I CLOWN. 2. / e aa by Skinner and Junius to be 
ß colour. It ſeems rather a Saxon 

WN Which they can close el: Clear ; unclouded ; bright ; luminous ; lightſome 3 word, corrupted from /owwn ; loen, Dut. a word nearly 


thoughts, arts on the Mind, | pure; undarkened, | of the ſame import.] 
4. To furniſh or provide with clothes. ; This Patridge ſoon ſhall view in cloudleſs ſkies, 1. A ruſtick ; a country fellow; a churl. es 
Drowſineſs ſhall clothe a man with rags, Proverbs. | © When next he looks through Galilzo's eyes. Pe. He came with all his clowns, horſed upon cart - jades. Sidney« 
To CLornE. v. u. To wear clothes. How many ſuch there muſt be in the vaſt extent of ſpace, a naked The clowns, a boiſt'rous, rude, tons crew, 


Care no more to clothe and eat. Shakeſpeare's * eine, eye in a cloudleſs night may give us ſome faint glimpſe. Cheyne. 


K a With furious haſte to the loud ſummons flew... Dryden. 
Cro'r ISR. 1. /. [from cloth.) A maker of clot CLo'upy. adj. [from cloud. | I 


2. A coarſe, ill-bred man. 


The clotbiers all, not able to maintain I, Covered with clouds ; obſcured with clouds ; con- In youth a coxcomb, and in age a clown, | Spetator. 
The many to them longing, have put off ſiſting of clouds, A country ſquire, repreſented with no other vice but that of 
The ſpinſters, carders, fullers, weavers. Shak. Hen, VIII. As Moſes entered into the tabernable, the cloudy pillar deſcended, | being a c/own, and having the provincial accent. '  Oxbifts 
His commiſſioners ſhould cauſe clothiers to take wool, payin and ſtood at the door. a <p Exodus. | CLo'wnuRY., . J. [from clown.] Ill. breeding , 
only two parts of the price. Hayward. | 2. Dark; obſcure ; not intelligible. churliſhneſs ; rudeneſs ; brutalit . 
They ſhall only ſpoil the clotbicr's wool, and beggar the preſent If you content yourſelf frequently with words inſtead of ideas, 


ſpinners, at beſt, 


Graunt's Bills of Mortality. The fool's conceit had both cloxwnery — e L'Eftrange, 


, or with cloudy and confuſed notions of things, how impenetrable , 
Cro'rninc, n./. [from To clothe.] Dreſs ; veſture;| will that darkneſs bel 7 Watt a the Mind, | CL W 16 n. ys [from clown,] 
Zarnents. 3. Gloomy of look; not open, nor cheerful. 1. Conſiſting of ruſticks or clowns, N 
he. boſom might receive my yielded ſpright, | So my ſtorm-beaten heart likewiſe is cheer'd Young Silvia beats her breaſt, and cries aloud 0 
And thine with it, in heav'n's pure clothing dreſt, With that ſun-ſhine, when cloudy looks are clear'd. Spenſer, For ſuccour from the clorwniſh neighbourhood, | Dryden, 
Through cleareſt ſkies might take united flight. Fairfax. Witness my ſon, now in the ſhade of death, | 2+ Coarſe ; rough; rugged. | 
Your bread and clotbing, and every neceſſary of life, entirely de- * Whoſe bright outſhining beams thy cloudy wrath : But with his cui hands their tender wings 
pend upon it, Swift. | Hath in eternal darkneis folded up. | Shakeſpeare, He bruſheth oft. Spenger's Fairy Queer, 
CLoTHsnB"aRER. 2. . [from cloth and Hear. One | 4+ Marked with ſpots or veins. | 3. Uncivil; ill-bred; ill-mannered, 
who trims the cloth, and levels the nap. 5. Not bright, wanting luſtre. What if we eſſay d to ſteal | 
My tather is a poor man, and by his occupation a cloth/bearers I ſaw a cloudy diamond, Boyle, The clorpniſh fool out of your father's court? Shakeſpeare, 
akewill on Providence, | CLOVE. . .. [the preterite of cleave.] See To CLeave. | 4. Clumſy; ungainly, | 
Cro“rror T. . [from clot and poll. | Gyon's angry blade ſo fierce did play With a grave look, in this odd equipage, | 
1. Thickſkull ; blockhead | 55 th' _— —_ _ ee ſhone, Fairy fs The clowniſh mimick mo ” age. Prior. 
What ; at quite it clove his plumed creſt in tway. Fairy Queen. "WNISHLY., ady. [from clowniſh,] Coarſe 
5 8 8 - there ? call the clotpoll back. = =Shateſp. * 1. J. ry Fr. a nail, from the ſimilitude of a * Fob wed 1 G.] ark ly; 
I have ſent Cloten's chop down the ſtream, siove to d Bf 4 3 ̃ CLOWNISUMN ESS. u. J. [from —_—__ 
In embaſſy to his 3 | Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. | 1. A valuable ſpice brought from Ternate in the Eaſt 1. Ruſticity; eoarſeneſs; unpoliſhed rudeneſs, 


e CLo'mTER, v. 2. [Metteren, Dutch.] To concrete; Indies. It is the fruit or ſeed of a very large tree. 


Even his Dorick dialect has an incomparable ſweetneſs in its 
to coagulate ; to gather into lumps. 


Clowe ſeerns to be the rudiment or beginning of a fruit growing | (hqvniſbneſs. 


D Ons 
He dragg'd the trembling Gre upon clove-trees, Brown's Vulgar Errours, If t 12 ſnould not make legs very gracefully, a dancin —— 
Slidd'ring thro' clerter'd blood and h 4 * Dryd, Mneid | 2: Some of the parts into which garlick ſeparates, will cure that defect, and wipe off that plainneſs which the i-la- 
LO'TTY, adj. [from clot.) Full of clods , SO "| when the outer ſkin is torn off. [In this ſenſe it is | mode people call eloronifhneſs, Locle. 
full of concretions, , "| derived from clove, the preterite of cleave.) 2. Incivility ; brutality, | | 
The matter expectorated is thin, and mixt with thick, ch "Tis mortal fin an onion to devourz © Crown's MusTarD. n % An herb. Di. 
bluiſh Rreaks, Harwey on „ ane Each clove of garlick is a ſacred power. Tate's Juvenal, | To CLOV. v. a. [enclouer, Fr. to nail up; to ſtop 
— Ros land is clotty, and a ſhower of rain Lale thro u, you | CLOVE-GILLYFLOWER. . / [from its ſmelling like] up.] T 
ou. uſe of a roll to break it. | mer. cloves.] | |1. To ſatiate ; to ſate ; to fill beyond deſire ; to ſur- 
* . [The derivation is not known. Min- This genus may be divided into three claſſes : 1. The clove- | feit z to fill to loathing, | 
ſew derives it from claudo, to ſhut ; Somner from | gillyflower, or carnation. '2, The pink. 3. The ſweet Wil- The length of thoſe ſpeeches had not cloyed Pyrocles, thangh he 
cih ; Caſaubon from a darkneſs ; Skinner from | lam. The carnation, or clove-gillyflower, are diſtinguiſhed into | were very impatient of long deliberations. Sidney. 
ladde, Dutch, a ff. ” wr ory 8 called _ 3 „ comp _ The Kee 2 a n I. that ſacred hymu of glory, 
5 . 3 and their going quite e leaves. econ are rec as ſy ties, whi uſt in any caſt 
The — k collection of vapours in the air. called N=. flowers ſtriped or variegated with three or four leſt we chy God wr ro 2 nn kg * e 
Ia _ are the clouds, that lower'd upon our houſe, different colours, The third are piquettes 1 theſe flowers have al“ Who can cloy the hungry edge of appetite 
deep boſom of the ocean buried. Shakgſp. Rich, III. | ways a White ground, and are ſpotted with ſcarlet, red, purple, or | By bare imagination of a feaſt ? 5 | 
| | $ | ond, 


1 varying the Ums ſenſe, and taking up what he had 
more than enough inculeated before, he ſometimes cht his readers 
Inſtead of ſatistying them, | Dryden. 

Whoſs little tore her well taught mind does pleaſe, 
| Nor pinch'd with want, nor cloy'd with wanton eaſe, Roſcom. 
Intemperance In eating and drinking, inſtead of delighting and 


Catlofy! nn it, utſon. 
: Tae, cley'd with cuſtard and Ja pralſe, 
Is gather'd to the dull of anclent days. Pope. 


8, It ſeems to have, in the following paſſage, another 
ſonſs:; perhaps to ſtrike the beak together, | 
, His royal bird 
Prunes the Immortal wing, and cloys his beak, 
As when hls god is pleas d. 


hole, 
CLo'yi ues, or, [from 2 ü 
cannot be had z that which cannot cauſe ſatiety, 
Epicurean cooks 
Sharpen with choy/et ſauce his appetite, = Shakeſpeare. 
9 ur. . J. [from cloy.) Satiety ; rep 
ond a te. 
dey Ar love may be call'd appetite 1 

No motion of the liver, but the palate, 

That ſuffers ſurfeit, cloyment, and revolt, Shakeſpeare. 
CLUB, . /. {from 2 Welſh ; . Dutch. )] 
1. A heavy tick ; a ſtaff intended for offence, 

He ſtrove his combred c/ub to quit 

Out of the earth, Spenſer's * Nyeen, 

As he pulled off his helmet, a butcher flew him with the ſtroak 

« club, A 

y Arm'd with a knotty club another came. ryden, 
2. The name of one of the ſuits of cards. 
The c/ub1 black tyrant firſt her vim died, 

Splte of his haughty mien and barb'rous pride, Pope, 
3. JUS cleopan, to divide, Skinner.) The ſhot or 

vidend of a reckoning, paid by the company in juſt 
proportions, e. 

A tuddling couple fold ale: their humour was to drink drunk, 
upon thelr own liquor they laid down their %, and this they 
called forcing a trade, L' Eflrange. 

4. An aſſembly of good fellows, meeting under certain 
conditions, 

What right has any man to meet in faQtious c/ub1 to vilify the 
government ? Dryden's Medal. Dedication, 

5. Concurrence 1 contribution ; joint charge, 
He 's bound to vouch them for his own, 
Tho! got b' Implicite generation, 
And general c/ub of all the nation, 
To CLvun. v. . [from the naun.] 
1. —— to a common expence in ſettled pro- 
tions. 
2. To join to one eſſect 3 to contribute ſeparate powers 
to one end, | 
Tin groffer atoms, tumbling In the ſtream 

Of fancy, madly met, and % into a dream, Dryden, 

Every part of the body ſeems to %% and contribute to the ſerd; 
elſe why ſhould parents, born blind or deaf, ſometimes generate 


Hudibraz . 


ehildren with the ſame Imperfections ? Ray. 
Let ſugar, wine, and cream together %, 
To make that gentle viand, ſyllabub, King. 
The ol the raven, and the bat, 
Cl tor a feather to his hat. $wiſt. 
To Crus. v. a, To pay to a common reckoning. 


Plums and directors, Shylock and his wife, 
WII % their teſters now to take your life. Pope. 
Fibres being dlſtinct, and impregnated by diſtin ſpirits, how 


ſhould they c thelr particular Informations Into a common 

Idea ? Collier on Thought. 

8 5 ee 44%. [club and head.) Having a thick 
eng, 


Small clubbeadrd anterinm. 


Derbam. 
Cuvunna'w, nf, [club and law.) Regulation by force ; | 


e law of arms, 
The enemles of out happy eftabliſhment ſeem to have recourſe to 
the laudable method of cle, when they find all other means 
for enforcing the abſurdity of their opinions to be incffeftual, 
Addifon's Freebolder, 
CLv"nnoon, „. /; [club and room.] The am in 
which a club or company aſſembles. 
"Theſe ladies reſolved to give the pletures of thelr dec vaſed huſ- 
bands to the elubroom. Addiſon's Cpettator, 
To Cuuck, v. . [cloccian, Welſh ; clocbat, Armo- 
rick 3 cloccan, Saxon ; eee, Dutch.] To call 
chickens, as a hen. ? 
poor hen, fond of no ſecond brood, 7 
Hai cee 4 thee to the wars, Sal „ Corjelanus, 
Ducklinge, though hatched by a hen, if the brings them to a 
river, in they go, though the hen cle and calls to keep them 
1 | Ray on the Ck, 
Civmy, „% [formed from e.] 
1. A ſhapelels piece of wood, or other matter, nearly 
ual in its dimenſions, 

1. f i wy of trees 3 à tuſt of trees or ſhrubs: an- 
clently a plump. 5 
Cru urs, «.// A numbſeull. | 
Crust. adv, (om tum] Awkwardly ; with- 
out readineſs : without nimbleneſs 3. without grace. 
Ne walks wry ch and ridieulouſly, Ray on the Creation, 
CTY humour is clumfly and inatificially managed, when 


Shinner. 


«fe Collier 9 Pride. | 


Ct Vun en, „„ / [from cl.) Awkwardneſs ; 
ungainlineſs ; want of readineſs, nimbleneſs, or 
dexterity, 


The drudging part of life ly chiefly owing to che and 
Ignorance, 4s either wants proper tools, or kill to a 


| Colligr on Fame, 
CLUMSY. a4. [This word, omitted in the other 
ety ifs, is rightly derived by Bailey from 

' dempſeb, Dutch, Rapid. In Engliſh, lamp, dump, 
lumpifh, clumpith, clumpilhly, clumpily, clan. Awk. 


4 heavy ; artleſs ; unhandy ; without dexterity, 


readineſs, or grace, It is uſed either of perſons, a 


aQtions, or th "gs. 
The matter duQite and fequactout, apt to be moulded lato ſuch 


nn * 
ut N «ute * d, un 

Men Meme fully defy d. 5 ryden, 
That outfide of a porter, 

How could it thus conceal a courtier ? Swiſt, 


Cuvne., The preterite and participle of cher. 
gooey _— 


Curd. ag, [clungu, Sax. ] 
Qrunk up with cold. | 
Fo Civna. v. «. [chngan, Sax.) To dry as wood 
8 up aſter it is cut. To, 
LING, 


Sbaleſpeare. 
3. To nail up guns, by ſtriking a ſpike into the touch- 


] That of which too much 


q 


, 
1 


| 


] 


| 


| To Coach, wv. 4. [from the noun.) To carry in a 


| 
| 


f 


| 


2. A 


004 
CLUSTER. „ / lehrven, Sax. 


1. A bunch ; a number of things 
or joined together, 
Grapes will continue and moiſt all winter, if you hang 
elufter by cluſter in the roof of a warm room. Bacon. 
A ſwelling knot is rait d j 
Whence, in-ſhort ſpace, itſelf the c/uſter ſhows, . 
And from earth's moiſture, mixt with ſun-beams, go” 
7 en . 


The ſaline corpuſcles of one liquor do variouſly act upon the 
tinging — of another, ſo as to make many of them aſſoelate 
Into a cler, whereby two tranſparent liquors may compoſe a co- 
loured one. Newton. 

An elm was near, to whoſe embraces led, | 
The curling vine her ſwelling cluſters ſpread. Pope. 
number of animals gathered together. 
As bees 


5 
Pour forth their populous youth about the hive 
In cluſters. 85 | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
There with their claſping feet together clung, 
And a long elfter from the laurel hung. Dryden, 
3. A body of people collected: uſed in contempt. 
e lov'd him; but like — 
And coward nobles, gave way to your cluſters, ; 
Who did hoot him out 0' W city. Shakeſpeare. 
My friend took his Ration among a c/uſter of mob, who were 
making themſelves merry with their betters. iſon, 
To CLu'sTE8R, v. . [from the noun.) To grow in 


bunches ; to gather into bunches ; to congregate, 
Forth flouriſh'd thick tho cluſtering vine. Milton, 
Great father Bacchus, to my ſong repair; 


Mifter, Dutch.] 
of the ſame kind 


* 


For alu grapes are thy peculiar care, Dryden. 
Or | any foreſt falls the c/ufter'd ſnow, 
Myriads of gems. Thomſon's Winter. 


To Cru“s TER. v. 4. To collect any thing into bodies. 
CLusTER GRAPE. 5. / [from clufer and grape. 

The ſmall black grape is by ſome called the currant, or cliſter- 

grapez which 1 reckon the forwardeſt of the black fort. 
Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
Cr,u'sTsRY, adj, [from clufter.} Growing in cluſters, 
To CLUTCH. v. 4. * uncertain etymology.] 
1. To hold in the hand; to gri e; to graſp, 
Is this a dagger I fee before me, 


ey; 
Like moles within us, heave and caſt about; 
And, till they foot and clutch their prey, 
They never cool, Herbert. 
2. To comprize ; to graſp, 
A man may ſet the poles together in his head, and clutch the 
whole globe at one inteleRtual graſp. Collier on Thought. 
3. To contract; to double the hand, ſo as to ſeize and 
hold faſt, | | : 
Not that I have the power to clutch my hand, 
When his fair angels would ſalute my palm. Shak. X. John. 
CrvurcH. =. / [from the verb.] | 
1. The gripe ; graſp ; ſeizure, 
2. Generally, in the plural, the paws, the talons. 
It was the hard fortune of a cock to fall into the clutches of a 
cat. L' Eftrange. 
3- Hands, in a ſenſe of rapacity and cruelty, 


Your greedy flav'ring to devour, 


Betore twas in your elurches pow'r. Hudibras. 
Set up the covenant on crutches, | 
*Gainſt thoſe who have us in their clutcher, Hudibras. 


I muſt have great leiſure, and little care of my ſelt, if I ever more 


come near the clutches of ſuch a giant, Stilling fleet. 
CLUTTER. 3. /. 72 CIATT IN.] A noiſe; a 
buſtle ; a buſy tumult ; a hurry ; a clamour. A low 


word, 
He ſaw what a cluttey there was with huge, over-grown pots, 


pans, and ſpits, | L' Eftrange. 
"The fav'rite child, that juſt begins to prattle, | 
Is very humourſome, and makes great cutter, :? . 
Till he has windows on hls bread and butter, King. 
Prithee, Tim, why all this clutter P 
Why ever in theſe raging fits ? Swift. 


To Ctu"rTER, wn. 
noiſe, or buſtle. 
CLy'sr8R. . /. [Vc.] An injection into the 
anus, 
If nature relieves by a diarrhea, without ſinking the ſtrength of 
the patient, it is not to be ſtopt, but promoted gently by emollient 

9 flers. a Arbuthnor, 
To COACERVATE. v. 4. 
heap up together, 

The collocation of the ſpirits in bodies, whether the ſpirits be 
coacerwate or diftuſed, Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
CoAc HALT TION. . / [from coacerwate.] The ad 
of heaping, or ſtate of being heaped, together. 

The fixing of it iy the equal ſpreading of the tangible parts, and 
the cloſe coacervation of them. Bacen's Natural Hiſtory, 
COACH. . / [coche, Fr. tetcxy, among the Hunga- 
rians, by whom this vehicle is ſaid to have been 1n- 
vented. Minfhew.] A carriage of pleaſure, or ſtate, 
diſtinguiſhed from a chariot by having ſeats fronting 
each other. 


Baſilius attended for her in a coach, to carry her abroad to ſee 
ſome ſports, Sidney, 


[from the noun.) To make a 


[coacerve, Latin.] To 


A better would you fix ? 
Then give humility a coach and fix, Pope. 
Suppoſe that laſt week my coach was within an inch of 
overturning in a ſmooth even way, and drawn by very gentle 
horſes, | | Swift, 


coach, 
| The needy poet Ricks to all he meets, 
Coard'd, carted, trod upon z now looſe, now faſt, 
And carry'd off in ſome dog's tall at laſt, Pope, 
CoACcn-nox, . / [coach and box.) The ſcat on which 
the driver of the coach fits. _ 1 
Her father had two coachmen : when one was in the coach. 
der, if the coach ſwung but the leaft to one fide, the uſed to 
rick, Arbutbnot's Hiſtory of Yobn Bull, 
he 22 „. . Money paid for the ule of a hired 
coac 


You exclaim as loud as thoſe that praiſe, | 
For ſcraps and conch-bir, a young noble's Dryden. 
My expences in coach-dire make ao imall article, Spetater. 


COACK-HOUSR, mf. [coach and %.] The houſe in 
which the coach 13 kept from the weather, | 
Let him lie in the Rable or the conch- bovſe, Swift, 
COACH=MAKKER, , % [coach and mater.) The arti- 
ficer whoſe trade is to make coaches. 
3 2 is an 3 _— 
* the ner 5qui » Or 

Time 4 of 0 * fairies pas rat Sa 7e. 


The handle tow'rd my hand ? Come, let me clutch thee, Shak. | 


0 O A 
Concu-nan. mf [conch and man.) The driver of 
coach. | 


the leaneſt things 

gn bw. thou lov'ſt to drive; 
I heard thy anxious coachman ſay, 

It coſt thee more in whips than hay, Pw 

She commanded her trembling coarbman to drive herchario: ws 

the body of her king. | PH Sour, 
To COA'CT, v. ». [from cen and ag.] To aft toge. 
ther; to act in concert. Not uſed. *' | 

| But if I tell how theſe two did caact, 
Shall I not lye in publiſhing a truth ? ] $ha 

Coa'cT10N. 1. /. [coatus, Lat.] Compulſion he 
either reſtraining or impelling. c 
tfect ſubjection; and though its com. 
afive and political, yet it had the for 


—— — « 


It had the paſſions in 
mand over them was 
of coaFion, and deſpotical. 
Coa'cTive, q + [from car.] 
1. Having the force of reſtraining or impelling ; com. 
pulſory ; reſtrictive. | 


The Levitical prieſts, in the old law, never arrogated unto them. 
ſelves any temporal or coatFive power. | ; 


2. Acting in concurrence. Obſolete, 
„Imagination, » 


—— 


Coapju'mENT. »./, [from con and adſumentum 

Mutual aſſiſtance. . | Dis, 
Coxpyju'rant, . / [from con and adjuto, Lat] 

Helping ; operating. | | 

Thracius coadjutant, and the roar | 
Of fierce Euroclydon. 8 Philye, 
Coapju'tor. ./ [from con and adjutor, Lat.) 
1. A fellow-helper; an afliſtant ; an aſſociate ; one 
engaged in the aſſiſtance of another, | 
1 ſhould not ſucceed in a project, whereof 1 have had no hint 
| from my predeceſſors the poets, or their ſeconds or coadjuter; the 
criticks. 5 Diyda. 
Away the friendly coadjuter flies. GartÞ's Diſpenſary, 
A gownman of a difterept make, 
Whom Pallas, once Vaneſſa's tutor, 
Had fix'd on for her coadjutor. * 
2. [In the canon law.] One who 
pointed to perform the duties of another. 

A biſhop that is unprofitable to his dioceſe ought'to be depoſed, 
and no coadjuter aſſigned him. Huff. 
Coapyu'vancy. n. . [from cox and adjuvo, Lat.] 

Help; concurrent help; contribution of help; co- 

operation. | | 

Cryſtal is a mineral body, in the difference of ſtones, made of 1 

lentous percolation of earth, drawn from the moſt pure and limpid 

Juice thereof; owing to the coldneſs of the earth ſome concurrence 
and coadjuvancy, but not immediate determination and efficiency, 

| Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

Coapuni'rron. 5. / [from con, ad, unitio, Lat.) The 

conjunction of different ſubſtances into one maſs, 

Bodies ſeem to have an intrinſick e of, or Corruption 
from, the coadunition of particles endued with contrary qualities, 

| Hales Origin of Mankind, 

To COAGME'NT. v. a. [from con and agmen, Lat 


To congregate or heap together. I have only foun 
'the participle in uſe. . 
Had the world been coagmented from that ſuppoſed fortulton 
jumble, this hypotheſis had been tolerable. Glanvill, 
COAGMENTA'TION, #./. [from coagment.] Collection, 
or coacervation, into one maſs ; union; conjunction. 
The third part reſts in the well joining, cementing, and rg» 
mentation of words, when It is ſmooth, gentle, and ſweet, B. Ju. 
Coa"cuLABLE. adj, [from coagulate.) That which 1s 
capable of concretion. 
tones that are rich in vitriol, being often drenched with rain- 
water, the liquor will then extract a fine and tranſparent ſubſtance, 
_ coagulable into vitriol. Vl. 
To COA'GULATE. v. a. [coagulo, Lat.) To force 
into concretions; as, by the affuſion of ſome other 
ſubſtance, to turn milk. 
Roaſted in wrath and fire, 
And thus o'erſized with coagu/ate gore. Shakeſpearts 
Vivification ever conſiſteth in ſpirits attenuate, which the cold 
doth congeal and coagnulate, _ Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Bitumen is found in lumps, or ccagulated maſſes, in ſome oe 
: Woodzward's Natural Hiſtory. 
The milk in the ſtomach of calves, which is coagulated by t 
runnet, is again diſſolved and rendered fluid by the gall in the duo- 


denum. Arbutb not. 
To Co auLATR. v. 1. To run into concretions, or 
congelations. 


Spirit of wine commixed with milk, a third part ſpirit of wints 
and two parts milk, coagulaterh little, but mingleth z and the (pint 
ſwims not above. Bains 

About the third part of the oil olive, which was driven over int 
the receiver, did there coagu/ate into a whitiſh body, almoſt like 
butter, | Bol. 

Coadu “Io. n. / [from coagulate.] ; 

1. Concretion; congelation; the act of coagulating} 
the ſtate of being coagulated, © 

2. ' he body formed by coagulation. i 

As the ſubſtance of caagulatlent is not merely ſaline, nothing 

diflolves them but what penetrates and relaxes at the ſame time. 
Arbuthm. 
COA'GULATIVE, adj. Loom coagulate.) That which 
has the r of cauſing concretion, or coagulation- 
Io manifeſt the cragulative power, we have ſometimes in a m, 
nute arreſted the fluidity of new milk, and turned it into a curdled 
ſubſtance, only by dexterouſiy mingling with it a few drops of bon. 
oil of vitiiol, ; Boys 
CoaGuia'ror. . F [from coagulate.} That which 
cauſes coagulation. | 

Coagu/ators of the humours, are thoſe things which expel the 
moll fluid parts, as in the caſe of ineraſſating, or thickening ; and 


by thoſe things which ſuck up ſome of the fluid parts, as abtord- 
ents, Arbutha* 


COAT. . /. [col, Sax. 4%, Germ. kole, Dut. kul, Dr 


niſh. 


1. The common ſoſſile fewel. bs 
Coal is a black, ſulphurous, inflammatory matter, dug out of t 
earth, ſerving for fewel, common in Europe, though the Engl 
coal is of moſt repute, One ſpecies of pit-coal is called ca" 
or cawoſe coal, which is found in the northern counties; hun, 
glofly, and light, to cleave into thin flakes, and, whey Ke , 


, , . fly 
rec tion ; of. a gloſſy hue, ſoft and friable, not fulible, but es 
inflammable, and ** large refiduum of aſhes, III on Fs 

But age, enforc'd, falls by ber own 
As cools to aſhes, when the ſpirit's er 
We (hall mert with the fame mineral lodged 
where we found in marle. Weodward 


tj o bas 
in coals, that 
1 Natural Hf 


Take care of your wheels 1 get a new fot bought, and probably 


2. The cinder of ſcorched wood ; charcoal. 


Whatſoertt 


With what 's unreal thou ceafive art. wy py: 
Lat.] 


is impowered 1 


yields a continual blaze till it be burnt out. - 10 
Coak are ſolid, dry, opake, inflammable ſubſtances, fou . 
large ſtrata, ſplitting horizontally more eaſily than in any ochef, 


COA 


th th ſo alter a body, 8s it returneth not 
We be edel alteratio major ; as when cheeſe 
de, or coals of wood, or bricks of earth, _ 
cr”, any thing inflamed or ignited. | 
Kb Fire Vou are no ſurer, no, 
Than is the coa/ of fire upon the ice, 
Or hailſtones in the ſun. 4 T 
You have blown this coal betwixt my! and me. 
The rage of jealouſy then fir'd his ſoul, 
And his tace kindled like a burning coa/. 
T7, Coal v. 4. [from the noun. ] | 
burn wood to charcoal. 
* Add the tinner's care and coſt in buying the wood for this ſer» 
0 felling» framing» and piling it to be burnt ; in fetching the 
ee. when it is caaled, through ſuch far, foul, and cumberſome 
ſame) . Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
1 of roots, coaled into great pieces, laſts longer than or- 
dinary charcoal 1 Bacon, 


o delinea | 
4 3 he the wall, near to 2 ple-. 
Tagp "BLACK. adj. [coal and Black.], Black in the 
higheſt degree of the colour of a coal. 

As burning /Etna, from his boiling ſtew, _ 

Doth belch out flames, and rocks in pieces broke, 

And ragged ribs of mountains molten new, 

Enwrapt in coal-black clouds and filthy ſmoke. Fairy Queen. 


un to chat 
s made of 
* Bacon. 


Dryden. 


te with a coal. 
ceated out rhimes upon 


Fthiopians and netroes become coal-black from fuliginous efflo- 

reſcencies, and complexional tinctures. 1 Brown. 
C:al-black his colour, but like jet it ſhone; - 

His legs and flowing tail were white alone. ' Dryden. 


coal 


Coar.-n0X: 1. /. [coal and box.] A box to carry 
1 b Urty water, a coal bees] a bottle, a broom, and 


rattan Fry Swift 
ſuch other unſightly things. __ Swift. 
"og L-FISH. 1. / [ aſellus niger. ] A ſpecies of beardleſs 


gadus, 


Coat MIN. 1. J [coal and mine.] A mine in which 


coals are dug; a coal-pit. 


Springs injure land, that flow from alles. F Mortimer. 
Coal-vit. 1. / [from coal and pit,] A, pit made in 
the earth, generally to a great depth, for digging 


coal 


Oals. 
A leaf of the polypody kind, found in the ſinking of a cealpit. 


Coar.-5TONE. n./. [coal and 


coal. See COAL. | 
Coal one flames eaſily, and burns freely; but holds and endures 
the tire much longer than coal. Woodzoard. 


Coar-woRK; n/. [coal and work.] A coalery ; a place 
where coals are found. 
There is a vaſt treaſure in the old Engliſh, from whence authors 
may draw conſtant ſupplies ; as our officers make their ſureſt remits 
from the coal wor u and. the mines. Felton. 
Co AUER Y. . /. from coal.] A place where coals are 
dug. 
N fine ſtalactitæ were found hanging from a black ſtone, at a 
deſerted vault in Benwell coalery, a Weodward. 
7, COALE'SCE. v. 1. [coale/co, Latin.] 
1. To unite in maſſes by a ſpontaneous approximation 
to each other, I 
When vapours are raiſed, they hinder not the tranſparency of 
the air, being divided into parts too ſmall to cauſe any reflection in 
their ſuperficies; but when they begin to coaleſce, and conſtitute 
globules, thoſe globules become of a convenient ſize to reflect ſome 
colours, Newton. 


>. To grow together; to join. | 
Sends leſee.) The act of co- 


,0ALESCENCE, v. J. [from coa 
aleſcing; coneretion; union. 
Coalition, 1. ½ [from coalęſco, coalitum, Latin.) 
Union in one maſs or body; conjunction of ſeparate 
parts in one whole. 5 | "hong 
The world's a maſs of heterogeneous conſiſtencies, and every part 
thereof a coalition of diſtinguiſhable varieties. Glanville. 


In the firſt coalition of a people, their proſpect is not great: they 
provide laws for their preſent exigence. Hale. 


"Tis neceſſary that theſe ſquandered atoms ſhould convene and 
unite into great maſſes: without ſuch a coalition the chaos muſt have 
reigned to all eternity. Bentley. 
Co'aLy, adj. [from coal.) Containing coal. 

Or coaly Tine, or ancient hallow'd Dee. Milton, 
CoapTa"r1ON. 1. / [from con and apto, Lat.] The 
adjuſtment of parts to each other. 

Ina clock, the hand is moved upon the dial, the bell is ſtruck, 
and the other actions belonging to the engine are performed, by vir- 
tue of the ſize, ſhape, bigneſs, and coaptation of the ſeveral 2 

f le. 


i 


conſiſts in the judicious coaptation and ranging of the words. 


Brooms. 
To COA'RCT, ; 2 
To COARCTATE. V. d. [ coardo, Latin,] 


1. To ſtraiten ; to confine into a narrow compaſs, 
The wind finding the room in the form of a trunk, and coarfated 
. forced the ſtones of the window, like pellets, clean through 


Bacon. 


2. To contract power; to reſtrain. 

If a man caafeft himſelf to the extremity of an act, he muſt 
blame and impute it to himſelf, that he has thus coar&ed or ftrait- 
ened himſelf ſo far, Ayliffe. 


CoancTra'TION, 1. , [from coar&.] 
i, Confinement ; reſtraint to a narrow ſpace. 


The greateſt winds, if they have no coarctation, or blow not hol- 
low, give an interiour ſound, | Bacon. 
2, Contraction of any ſpace. 
Straiten the ny never ſo much, 
not meet, the veſſel will continue to beat, below or beyond the 
carttations 


| Ray. 
$. Reſtraint of liberty. 1 


Flection is oppoſed not only to coaQion, but alſo to coardtation, 
or determination to one.  Bramball, 


COARSE, adj. 


. av refined; not ſeparated from impurities or baſer 
s. | 


rovided the ſides of it do 


I feel 
1 Of what coarſe metal ye are molded. Shakeſpeare, 
More ſoft or fine: uſed of cloth, of which the threads 
3 Rude; uncivil; rough of manners 
4. Geeks not for Frey, 
"Tis not th 
That binds 8 * Thomſon. 
F+ ſnelegant ; rude; unpoliſhed, 
ale of Virgil is againſt myſelf, for preſumir i 
4 his beautiful ex * eee b e 
' nicely ex 1 
— ly pert ; unfiniſhed by art or education. 


ad t9 ceaſe p 5 may be uſeful to ſuch as are remote from-advice, 


which they are obliged to make uſe of. 


Woedward. | 
ſtone.) A ſort of cannel| 


3. 


The ſame method makes both proſe and verſe beautiful, which | 


d oB 


7. Mean; not nice ; not elegant; vile; 

. Ill conſort, and a coarſe 
Diſgrace the delicacy of a feaſt. 

A codrſe and uſeleſs dunghill weed, 
Fix'd to one ſpot, to rot juſt as it grows. | 
| From this caarſe mixture of terreſtrial part: 
| © Deſire and fear by turns poſſeſs their heatts: s: 
Co'anrstLY, adv. [from coarſe.] 

1. Without fineneſs ; without refinement, 

2. Meanly; not elegantly. p 

John came neither eating nor drinking, but fartd coarſely and 

poorly, according to the apparel he wore. Brown. 

3. Rudely ; not civilly, | 

I be good cannot be too much bonoured, nor the bad too coarſely 

| uſed. Dryden. 

4- Inelegantly. 


Ryſcommen, 


the rudiments of Virgil's poetry, coarſely 


Be pleaſed to accept 
tranſlated, but which yet retains ſome beauties of as <= 


Co'anrssness. = /. from coar/e.] 
1. 'Impurity ; unrefined ſtate, 5 
Firſt know the materials whereof the glaſs, is made; then con- 
| fider what the reaſon is of the coarſeneſs or dearneſs. Bacen's Eſſays. 
2. 8 want of fineneſs. N 
3. Groſſneſs; want of delicacy. | 


Friends (pardon the coarſeneſs of the illuſtration) as dogs in cou+ 


ples, ſhould be of the ſame ſize. ; L' Eftrange. 
4. Roughneſs ; rudeneſs of manners. e 
9 a A baſe wild olive he remains; | 
The ſhrub the coarſoncſs of the clown retailuns. Gareh.| 


5. Meanneſs ; want of nicety. 


Conſider the penuriouſneſs of the Hollanders, the coarſeneſs of | 


their food and raiment, and thelr little indulgences of pleaſure. 


Addiſon on the War. 
COAST. 3. J [cofte, Fr. coſta, Latin.] 

1. The edge 

ſhore. It 


* 


or margin of the land next the ſea; the 
is not uſed for the banks of leſs waters. 
| He ſees in Engliſh ſhips the Holland cooft, + Dryden. 
2. It ſeems to be taken by Newton for fide, like the 
French coffe. It was likewiſe fo uſed by Bacon. 
The ſouth-eaſt is found to be better for ripening of trees than the 
ſouth-weſt ; though the ſouth-weſt be the hotteſt cet. Bacon. 
Some kind of virtue, lodged in ſome fides of the cryſtal, in- 
clines and bends the rays towards the coaft, of unuſual refraction; 
otherwiſe the rays would not be refracted towards that coaſt rather 
than any other coaſt, both at their incidence and at their emergence, 
ſo as to emerge by a contrary ſituation of the coaff. NVetoten 1 Opt. 
The CoasT is clear. [a proverbial expreſſion, ] The 
danger is over; the enemies have marched off. 
Going out, and ſeeing that the coaſt was clear, Zelmane diſmiſſed 
Muſidorus. Sidney. 
The royal ſpy, when now the coaſt was clear, 
; _ Sought not the garden, but retir'd unſeen. Dryden. 
To Cos T. v. n. (from the noun.] To fail cloſe by the 
coalt ; to fail within fight of land, 
But ſteer my veſſel with a ſteady hand, 
And coaſt along the ſhore in ſight of land. Dryden's Virgil. 
The ancicats only in their navigation, ſeldom taking the 


open ſea. . , Arbutbnot on Ceint. 
To CoasT. v. a To fail by; to fail near to. 


Nearchus, the admiral of Alexander, not knowing the compaſs, 


was fain to coaſt that ſhore, | Broꝛun's Vulgar Errours, 
The greateſt entertainment we found in coaſting it, were the 
ſeveral proſpects of woods, vineyards, meadows, and corn- fields 
which lie on the borders of it. Addiſon on Italy. 
Co'asTER. . /, [from coaft.] He that ſails timo- 
rouſly near the ſhore, | ns) 
In our ſmall ſkiff we muſt not launch too far; 
We here but coaſters, not diſcoy'rers are. 
COAT. ». /. [cotte, Fr. cotta, Iralian.] 
1. The upper garment. 
He was armed with a coat of mail, and the weight of the coat 
was five thouſand ſhekels of braſs, | | 1 Samuel, 
The coat of ,many colours they brought to their father, and 
ſaid, this have die found : know now whether it be thy ſon's coat 
or no. : = Geneſis. 
2. Petticoat; the habit of a boy in his infancy ; the 
lower part of a woman's dreſs. 
A friend's younger ſon, a child in coats, was not eafily brought 
to his book. Locke, 
3- The habit or veſture, as demonſtrative of the office. 
For his intermeddling with arms, he is the more excuſeable, be- 
cauſe many of his coat, in thoſe times, are not only martial direc- 
tors, but commanders. Howel"s Vocal Foreſt. 
Mien of his coat ſhould be minding their pray'rs, 
And not among ladies, to give themſelves airs. Swift, 


4. The hair or fur of a beaſt; the covering of any 
animal, g | 8 | 


Dryden. | 


He clad 
Their nakedneſs with ſleins of beaſts; or ſlaln, 
Or, as the ſnake, with youthful coar repaid 2 
And thought not much to clothe his enemies. Milton. 
Give your horſe ſome powder of brimſtone in his oats, and it 
will make his coat lie fine, Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
You have given us milk 
In luſcious ſtreams, and lent- us your own 
Againſt the winter's cold, TERED 
5. Any tegument, tunick, or covering. 
The eye is defended with four coats or ſkins. Peacham. 
The optick nerves have their medullary parts terminating in the 
brain, their teguments terminating in the coars of the eye. 
Derbam's e ee beology. 
Amber is a nodule, inveſted with a coar, called rock - amber. 
: Woodward on Feſfils. 
6. That on which the enſigus armorial are portrayed. 
The herald of love's mighty king, | 
In whoſe coat armour richly are difplay'd 


N 


coat « 
Themſon's Spring. 


All ſorts of flowers the which on earth do ſpring. Spenſer. 
Cropp'd are the flower-de-luces in yoar arms 
Of England's coat one half is cut away. Shatefp. Henry VI. 


At each trumpet was a banner bound, | 
Which, waving in the wind, diſplay d at large 
Their maſter's cant of arms and knightly charge. Dryden. 


To Cor. v. a. [from the noun.] To cover; to inveſt; 
to overſpread : as, to coat a retort ; to coat a ceiling. 
To COAX. v. a. To wheedle; to flatter; to humour. 
A low word. ; 
'The nurſe had changed her notez ſhe was muzzling and coaxing 
the child ; that 8 2 72 dear, ſays ſhe, I. Eftrange. 
I coax! I wheedle ! I'm above it.  ' Fargubar's Recr. Officers 
Co'axtr. . . [from the verb.] A wheedler; a flat- 
terer. 
Con. A word often uſed in the compoſition of low 
terms; corrupted from cop, Sax. 4e, Germ. the 
head or top. 
Cos, n. /{ 
1. A ſort of ſea-fowl ; called alſo ſca- cob. Phillips. 
2. In ſome provinces, and probably in old language, a 
ſpider ; whence | | 


Dryden. | | 


coe 


5 — e with arſenic j contains coppbt 
' 8 lied, the fore or Of «be oa 
z r. 


. Cobalt] 
and ſome 
theſe German migetali 


toblrr, Danilti.] | 
uſed generally of 


I you be out, Sir, I cin mend 3 Sitz tobble you. 
| 4 ö akeſpenre's Julius Creſars | 
war fit by 9 fire, * preſume to know 7 
What 's done i* th' capitol; making parties ftrongz 
And feeble ſuch as Rand not in their liking : 
Below their cobbled ſhoes. | Shakeſpeare's Corialanuii 
"Many. underliyers, when they could not live upon their trade; 
| have raiſed themſelves from cobbling to fluxing. * L' Eftranges 
q To do or make any thing clumſily, or unhandily. 
RejeR the nauſeous prailes of the times; 
Dire thy baſe pets back their cobbled rhimes, 
Believe not tha e whole univerſe is mere bungling and blunz 
dering, nothing effected for any purpoſe or deſign, but all ill-fa- 
voutedly cobbled and jumbled tage Bemleya 
Co'snIER. . / [from cobble. 
t. A mender of old ſhoes. 3 
Not many oo ago it * that a cobbler had the caſting 
vote for the life of a criminal, Addiſon on Italys 
2. A clumſy workman in general, 
What trade are you = AR 
Truly, Sir, in reſpect of a fine workman, I im but, as you 
would ſay, a cobbler. æ : Shakeſpeate's Fulius Cuſara 
3. In a kind of proverbial ſenſe, any mean perſon. 
Think you the great prerogative t' enjoy | 
Of doing ill, by virtue of that race ? 
As if what we eſteem in cobbler: baſe 
Would the High family of Brutus grace. 


Co'nirons. 2. J. [cob and ren.] Irons with a knob 
at the upper end. | | 
The implements of the kitchen; as ſpits, ranges, cobironty and 


pots. Bacon: Phyſical Remains. 
Cop1'sno, 1. /. [con and L le. A coadjutant biſhop. 
Valerius, advanced in years, and a Grecian by birth, not 5 2 
fied to preach in the Latin tongue, made uſe of Auſtin as a cobiſhop, 
for the benefit of the church of Hippo. P's 


Co'snurT. . J. [cob and wut.) A boy's game; the 
conquering nut. 5 
[cob, head, and an.] The head or 


7 COBBLE. v. a. ( 
1. To mend any thing coatſely : 
| ſhoes, 


| . 
: 


" Drives 


Dryted's — 


= 


Co'nswan. 1. // 
leading ſwan. 


I am not taken 
With a cobſcvan, or a high-mounting bull, WE}, 
As fooliſh Leda and Europa were. Ben Jonſin's Catalines 
Co'nwes. u. / [kepweb, Dutch. | 
1. The web or net of a ſpider :- from cob, a ſpider. 
The luckleſs Clarion, : 
With violent ſwift * forth carried 
Into the curſed cob tuch, which his foe 
Had framed for his final overthrow. Spenſer. 
Is ſupper ready, the houſe trimmed, ruſhes ſtrewed, and cab cw 
ſwept ? | Shakeſpeare's Taming of the Shrew s 


The ſpider, in the houſe of a burgher, fell preſently to her net- 
work of drawing cobeuebt up and down, a * 


2. ay ſnare, or trap: implying inſidiouſneſs and 
weakneſs. | | 


For he a rope of ſand could twiſt 
As tough as learned Sorboniſt; 
And weave fine cobwebs fit for ſcull 
That 's empty when the moon is full. Hudibrass 
+ Chronology at beſt is but a ce law, and he broke through it 
with his weight. | 
Laws are like cobvebs, which may 
waſps and hornets break through, _- 
Coco. n./. See Cacao, © | 
Cocai'rtrOVS. adj. [fr m wenne, and fero, Lat.] All 
plants or trees are ſo called that have berries, ' 
| Quincy. 
Co'cuinEAL, . J. [cochinilla, Span. a woodlouſe.] 
An inſect gathered upon the opuntia, and dried: from which 
beautiful red colour is extracted. Hil. 
Co'culBARY. adj. [from cochlea, Lat. a ſcrew.] Screw- 
form; in the form of a ſcrew. oaks M 
That at St. Dennis, near Paris, hath wreathy ſpires, and coch - 
leary turnings about it, which agreeth with the deſcription of the 
unicorn's horn in lian. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Co'cHLEATED. adj. [from cochlea, Lat.] Of a ſcrewed 
or turbinated form. | 
Two pieces of ſtone, ſtruck forth of the cavity of the umbilici of 
ſhells, of the ſame ſort with the foregoing : oo "a of a cochleated 
figure, ; oodwward on Feſſus. 
COCK. . / [cocc, Saxon; cog, French. 
1. The male to the hen; a domeſtick fowl, remarkable 
for his gallantry, pride, and wry, | 
Cocks have great combs and ſpurs ; hens, little or none. ; 
Wi. Bacon's Natural Hiſtery« 
True cocks o' th' game, 
That never aſk for what, or whom, they fight; 
But turn 'em out, and ſhew 'em but a foe, 


1 Dryden. 


Cry liberty, and that 's a cauſe of quarrel, Dryden. 
eee The careful hen * | 

Calls all her chirping family around, | | 

Fed and defended by the fearleſs cock. Thomſon's Spring. 


2. The male of any ſmall birds. | 
Calves and philoſophers, tygers and ſtateſmen, cock ſparrows and 
coquets, exactly reſemble one another in the formation of the pi- 
neal gland, ' Arbuthnot and Pope. 
3. The weathercock, that ſhews the direction of the 
wind by ning; | | 
You cataracts and hurricanoes, ſpout . 
Till you have drench'd our ſteeples, drown'd the cocks ! Shad 
4. A pon to let out water at will, by turning the ſtop: 
the handle had probably a cock on the top. Things 
that were contrived to turn, ſeem anciently to have 
had that form, whatever was the reaſon. 
When every room 
Hath blaz'd with lights, and bray'd with minſtrelſy, 
I have retir'd me to a waſteful cock, ; 
And ſet mine eyey at flow. Shakeſpeare. 
It were gobd there Were a little cock made in the belly of the up- 
per glaſs: Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Thus the ſmall jett, which haſty hands unlock, 
Spirts in the gard'ner's eyes who turns the cook. Pepe. 
n that ſtrikes with the 


The notch of an arrow. 
[from cocca, Ital. the notch of an arrow. 


2 part of the lock of a 

int. 

Skinner, Perhaps from the action, like that of a cock 
pecking ; but it was, I think, ſo called when it had 


b. 


ConAL r. 5. / A marcaſite frequent in Saxony. 


not its preſent form.] 


X x With, 
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| Mi. Why oy op bo tho Watch d) reaſſure gheir national hatred 4 eee ddiſon. | compoſed of a thin but Baby FRO LOU & Kt 
Aua bending cert, he levell'd Full 
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hy oe OR SE. adj. [cock and org.] On horſeback ; | biete colour; and of a dry Kernel, filling up its wi 
Agen th' outfide of Talgol's ſkull, Hr.] triumphant 3 d a fleſhy, dry, firm, and fattih' to the touch, of 1 duly ie duc 
A feven-ſhot gun carries powder and bullets for ſeven charges | © | P A "Sr Rs ae agreeable ſmell, and a pleaſant and'peculiar taſte, It waz a, ar 
nnd diſchyrget. Under. the breech of the barrel is one box for the 81 cory nen! N y up no ro 1 Prior to us till the diſcovery of America, The tree iv of the arg 
powdery a little before the lock another for the bullets 3 behind coc Sits cockboyſe on her throne the brain, *| a'ttiati's leg, and but a few feet in height; its bark roy of 
th 7 1 Charger, which « aries the powder from the bor to a | © 7 mo 5 7 N French. ] fun of tubercles 3 — 1 leaves fix or eight inches cd gt 
nael at the further end of the loc k. N Cru. II. mall teltaceous 0 43 Rt much jn breadth, a jinted at the ends, The f 4 
7. A con queror ; a leader; a gov aan g man. | It is a cockle or a walnut ſhell 3 - cieeded by the fruity which is large and' oblong, eee . C 
Sit Andrew 4s the cock of the club ſince he lett un. Addiſon We may, I think, from the, make of an oyſter, or cockle, yea- | cumber, five, fix, or eight inches in length, and" three or "og 
My ſchoolmaſter call'd me a dunce and a fool; ſonably conclude, that it has not ſo many, nor ſo quick, ram N z when fully __—_ a purple colour., Within the tf 
But at cufſy 1 was al le coch of tha ſchools Froift, | | a man. | * 92 f Loc of ruit are lodged cocoa nuts, uſyall Yay 
8, Cockerowing y 1 able of the time in & morging. y Three common cocKe ſhells, out of gravel pits. —Woeddvarde n | Hal Aua 
Wo wie dibou | 2. A little of young cock. Obſolete.” * * Amid” thoſe orchards of the ſun, | 
re caxouſing till the ſecond cocks S hal ſprure. young | | yy | | 
He begins at 'curfew, and goes till the firſt cocks Shakeſpeare, They bearen the crag fo tiff and fo ſtate,” 1 Give me to drain the cocoa's milky bowl, 
9. A cockhoat ; à ſmall boat. | 90 T6 As cochle on his dunghill crowing crank, Sphnſer”s Pofforale. 78 , And from the palm to draw its freſheping wine, WF C 
4 They take view of all fized cocks, barges, and fiſherboats hover. Co- (ks. 1. J. Winding or ſpiral 1 3775 Co rh -" 1 leu, Lat.) n op baking, u C 
ng on the coaſt, | Carew's Surv of Curnwalls | ,.. ambers, | A brick. | a | a ji | 
TO CO Le 3nd ae Ea y fret Meiyn= boy 
anchor ar 4 1 N iſeaſe is ſometimes atte it f of 
Aae a her cock the cock, a buoy, 6 of | 4 e N bp a the ſame with corn- lungs, and that is * ＋ by 4 adds ald rfoturioh of th pt 
moit too ma 4 | 8 1 * | ' A 
10, A (mall heap of hay" [Propely . nn,, Ä TEN 
As 'P | | | 2 , | The cockle of rebellion, inſolence, ſedition. Shakeſptare, | | 8 on Die, 
ſoon as the dew Is off the ground, ſpread the hay again, and | | G | COD, 6s | F 
_ 1 that it may wither on the other ide 3 then handle ity fad, 5 The _ e e off . a | Dine, | Co'pri5n, 1. f. [a/ellus.] A fea fiſh, . C 
ou find it d ke | Into cocks, Mortimer. . 6 8 ne e 6 Fr | INS 
11. The form af o bas, Then ee ee COP. Ec Et) AY OV ©. ak 
1 F wrinkles, like the mell of a cockle. By W $ are lodge Or ; 
RB fe e e rhduarſelay tornog his hat in bly 200g „„ Show's ſoon drench the camblet's coc ed grain, Gay. Thy corn thou there may' ſafely ſow, . 2 
12, The ſtyle or gnomon of a dial, Chambers. Cole tx. adj, [from cockle.} Shelled ; or perhaps] Te e erde le zu alt heaps as they are raped, al tht 
13. The needle of a balance | cochleate, turbinated. 15 G Beat KT fr eee C 
I ni balance. Love's foeting 1s more foft and fenfible n Mortimer's Hliſtad). 
14. Cock on the Hoop, Triumphant; exulting, 1 i als of ue. Te Cob. . n. [from the noun.] To incloſe In a 
Now 1 Fe, all Fawn 5 zan are the tender horns of cockled ſualls. Shakeſpeare. All calle death betnk's dotrbef of weeds, an b 
What Mould l do but fox Fan yr the begs 7 Camiden's Remains, Co ETSY 7 [0 1 1 and left, The room over che and a i 1 3 e Nn nn of lad, 
You "ll make a madig) among wy gueſts | E td rooſt; alete it | ©5558 68, 7 Rom co. } Gutherers of peaſe, Ig | 
You oil be coch a bu , dag Shatsſpeare, | be rather corrupted from coplofty the cop of rop of the | Cop. u. V, [codex, Latin | | « Dig, Ct 
The fc 23 . . loweſt floors already burn 1. A book. 5 50 < 
* And having routed the whole trop, Coe whd garrets ſoon will rake thelt turn. yds Juv. 2. A book of the civil law. „ 
With victory way cock @ hoops Hudibras, My garrets, of father my cocfefte, indeed are vety Rh We find in the Theodofian arid Juſtiniah rode the ifiteref o 
% 1 | x 5 e a 
To . ©, & [from the noun, e | 8 but they are rooms tu lay lumber in. Swift. | trade Very OT Ig _ eticles they di = Buthot on Cri 2 
1. To ſet ere& ; to hold bolt upright, as a cock holds | CO EK MASTER. 2, % [cock and maſter.] One that] . „ 9 e eee au, : 
39,39) | Large as the flelds themſelves ; and larger far 
is head, RY | breeds game cocks. | The 1. be 
This. Is that mufcle which performs the motion fo often men- A cockmaſter bought a partridge, and turned it among the fighting Ge ert 4222 Tati. * a T ON 
toned by the Latin poets, when they talk of a man's cocking his _Encks, | LE range, i ils ant , 8 Ppen age iq 
e n dad, 40 dert, Ks bs e n 1. . [cock and nateb.] Cockfight for a | Thee man ſoſpedts his lady's crying 
Up med barks, and ce Pars ——_ 6 N ee 
O'er yoneer ole ler L.ubberkin Appraris ' Gay 1 Pafforali. At the ſame time that the heads of arties preſerve 8 * e how. hg her, ; 
A iek would cock his note In (corn, i one another an outward ſhew of good breeding, their tools will hot 'C 1 e e 2 Prix, 3 
on ut bam Was kind and loving. Sevift, ſo much as mingte at a cookmatch, | Alien, | ODI LLE; 11. , [ codille, Fr. codillo, Span.] A term u 
2. 'T'o ſet up the hat with an air of petulance and pert- Though quail-fighting is what is moſt taken notice of, they had | ombre, when the game is won. 
nels. X |  doubtlets cockmatcbet alſo, | Arbuthnet and Pope. She ſees, and trembles at th' approaching ill ; , 
1 8 3 V _ long g's _ 8 s : | CocKkNuy. „. 7. [A word of which the original TY 6 8 Juſt in the jaws of ruin, and evdilles Pope's Rape of the Lal Ci 
ry. (Hs VI IR in. Pier. much controverted, The French uſe an expreſſion, To CO'DLE. v. a. [coquo, coftiilo, Lat. Skinner.) 1 
Im 1 young tellow cocked his hat upon a fr tiers 5 3 pair de cocaigne, for a country of dainties 2 parboil ; tb ſoften by the heat of water. | 
4. To mould the form of the hat, : Paris oft pour un riche un pais de cocaigne. Boileau. Co 5 1. IN G. 1. from To codle.] Aa apple general) | 
To fix the cock of a gun tes dy for a dich Of this word they are not able to ſettle the original. codled, to be mixed with milk. C 
4+ gun ready for a diſcharge, s l 5 . 
Some of them holding up their piſtols, cocked, near the door of It appears, whatever was its firſt ground, to be very * July TIED gillNawery of all varieties, early pears and plum 
the houſe, which they k | * N ent, bei entioned in bi : F in fruit, gennitings and codlings. Bacon's Ejj | 
' y kept open. Dryden's Dedication, ncid, | ancient, being mentioned in an old Normanno- Saxon | arg | au 
4. To raiſe hay in ſmall heaps poem : 1 er e eue eue = height, 7 
a . : 3 3 n cream an ] "Ii ith delight. ing | 
Sike mirth In May le meeteſt for to make, Far in ſee by weſt Spayngs He let it lie all winter lp l gravel wall; den of = Ae. I. 
© 6 Or ſummer hade, under the cocked hay, Spenſer's Paftorals, Is a lond yhore cocayng | 18 " Meriimer's Hin 
Cock. b. . „ f # 25-7". | A codling, ere it went his lip i 
1. To ſtrut ; to hold up the head, and look big, or me- | e on, Age has this remark : | Would ys become a oldtn . Ow 
—_ or pert, | | e er e e = _ 4 oye” — Cox'rpicacy. 3. % [con and efficacia, Lat.] 1 
ir Fopling is « fool ſo nicely writ | | wh g tho e Ahmad wer of ſeveral thi Ring to 0 * 
1 ho ladies would miſtake him for a witz | N Ne 1 4 inc urbanos, utpote effect m NOW 5 B W 
nd when he ſings, talks loud, and cocks, would cry, rutlicis laboribus ad vitam ſedentariam et deſidio- We cannot in general infer the 1 
13 eee. 3 e e 5 den, (am avocatos, pagani noſtri olim cetaignet, quod nunc] particular in — ah 9 0 Baa Fane 0 
n eee 40% G ee ſeribitur coc&neys, vocabant. Et poeta hie noſter in Cozk TI“ CIE NY. =. J. [con and efficio, Latin. ] C6 


8. To train or uſe fighting cocks, monachos & moniales, ut ſegne genus hominum qui, | operation; the ſtate of acting together to ſome 
Bills wack 1 i ince he cannot bet, © 500 Jets. deſidiv dediti, ventri indulgebant, & coquinz ama- | end. : C's ing 


Cocx, in compoſition, ſignifies ſmall or little, _ gee ee f og orgs monaſteria . The — and ee hon wb this work, by the ſpirits h. 
Cocka'nt. . /; [from cock. & . monaſticam vitam inde ſcriptione terræ cockaines rumental coefficiency, requires that they be kept together, without 
hat. TT parabolice perſtringens, ] F ination or Arat : Glamvillt's Sen 

' Co'exarricE, . J [from cock, and arven, Sax, a|"* A native of London, by way of contempt. - Coreri'cigntT. mn. / [con and efficiens, Latin.) 


So the cockney did to the ecls, when ſhe put them d' th paſty | 1+ That which unites its action with the action d 2 
alive. Shakeſpeare's King bee another. 


For who Is ſuch a cockrey in his hear d . 7072 
Proud of the plenty of ron Acta ale * _ Such numbers, or given quantities, 


ſerpent.] A ſerpent ſuppoſed to rife from a cock's 
L . 
| Me, will kill one another by the look, like c hats det, Shakeſps 


"This wal the end of this little coctarrice of a King, that was able To ſcorn that union, by which we may | 2 * _ * efore letters, or unknown quantith | > 
to deſtroy thoſe that Aid not eſpy him Rc. Bacon, ; Buaſt 'twas his countryman that writ this play? — Dorſet, into which letters they are ſuppoſed to be multiplied, ; 
; Thie eoebarrive bs foonet cruſhed in the thellz but, if it grows, The cockney, travelling into the country, is furprized at many and ſo do make a rectangle or product with the let 
t turns to a ſerpent and a dragon, Tayhs, common practices of rural affairs, Watt 3 3 3 8 | day 
My wite! "thy ihe, the very tate! Congreve, * An effemiriate ©C $4 tw | ER" 4 0 ; at * ters » 5 15 *, t K * where + is the co-efficient 
Cock. . 0 [cock and bot.] A ſmall boat be- ons VV 3 N n —_ 2 
longing to a ſhip, | ae foals tht | : » | | 
ngmy aid this great lubber the world will prove a cock The coefficient of ] the 
| 1 prove a cockney. The coefficient of any generating term (in fluxions) Is the quit 
dy a ny nan © ek! {0116 Ke, vendeed . v x 
the wildernets of the northern eas. : Bacon. Th 1 Wo | 5 1 
Þid they think it lefs diſhunour to God to be like a brute 1 7 1. The area where cocks fight, Cor'tiack Paſſion. [oxie, the belly.] A diarthet, 
» 4 C 5 5 * 
plant, or 4 #4 tboat, than to be like 4 man ? Stilling fleet, | I ey Bal * ou 2 hold | or flux, that ariſes from the indigeſtion or purrefae- 
Coenen. , / Broth made by boiling a cock. And now have 1 alin the cockpit of the weſtern 7 tion of food in the ſtomach and bowels, whereby i 7 
Diet upon {poon-meats 4 as veal or corthrochy prepared with academy of arms, for many year, ) ng Tg aliment comes away little altered from what it wu 
French barley. Marvey on Conf N p YY Hotel's Vocal Foreſt, y . 22 
Cocxeno'wina. 5. Leet and cw. . 2. A place on the lower deck of a man of war, where when eaten, or changed like corrupted ſinking i 
« We fo 0 0 e A . . 1 . | ud. 

Tel pps ; are ſubdiviſions for the purſer, the ſurgeon, and hi "I 20s 
LI e deten two. ere. |<*n 127108. 0. compli, Lax] The aft of ey BY C 
| at wnidnight, or at the cocterevoingy or In the mornings - Mark, | CO CX'8-COMN. . / [cock and comb.) A plant. u : ao wag 4 C any _ 3 
4 / VP ; \ —_ SITY. , 9 coempt 
- cd ave af 01 oqueliner, | rench.] Io cade 1 to Co CK $-HEAD, „. 7. A plant, named OO. N eee as great "ap. ng Vp 2 or relale, W. "par fp 

\ nil d : J er. * k 
| Moit childien's conſtitutions are fpoiled by cectering and tender« Coecsuer. 1. /. [fr om cock and Hut.] The cloſe of * of TI 0 
! nels, Lec EA 1 2 0 
Me that will give Nis fon ſugar plans to male e K. „renn. N which HB | viry en n the Fifth did ſometime prophely, 
but authorities is love of plealure, and corter up that ropenlity Much about e — to t If.once eee be a cardinal, 
which he ought to (ybdue, Locke 61 uns Went through the atmy. : 25 Heap Shat NR CITI eee ln N 
5 __ of en _ — kelreſs, Co's 5 /. [cock ud Aur virgi k ; ont | Shakeſpeare 70 
tete uke any Lady May 'rots | | 3 y man haw- 0 5 » . | 
7 b the 9 andy ; , | n thorn, A To & * 1 iller, oy ing equal TY. . % [from cer, 1282 _ 
N as dus good to touch the grounds Seel. | CO'CKSURK, adv. [from cock and fare.) Confident! : 85 ſtrain; 
C * - p r nl ta _ cord, } One who follows the tport | certain ; without fear or diffidence. A word of — — — — — 2 
Ge ny. . 4 , [ 8 l 
AN 0 1 0 1 1 a” > 2 an olds guns 3 are manifold, that they may wt . 
Which of them felt begins ts crow 3 1 thought my felt cectſerv of his horſe, which he readily promiſed | C A ; | | 
The old cect tn Fe e ' Stuteſpeare, | e. e . adj. [from coerce. ] 
. 0 1 1 
What wilt thou be, young see, When thy ſpurs Co'oxaWrin, v. % [caxxypne, Saxon.) The officer „ That may de revraiges, | 
Aid grown to tharpnels ? D»ryden, | Who has the command of the cockboat, Corrupt! 5 Tbat ought to be reſtrained. int; 
Co'ckar. n. (ot uncertain derivation, Coxvn, Per oY R 3 o. „. J [from coerce.] Penal relais 
A Ka belonging tv the King's cultornhoule 1 Mkewiſe a feralt of Co eK WIE. x. /\ [fro . eck. 
prichments Waled, and delivered by the officers of the cuſtomhouſe 4 plant c N „ = by ] The name of The coercion or execution of the ſentence in eccleſiaſtical cou 
% merchanth, as 4 warrant that their merchandlee is entered. Cocoa 20 5 [ cacaotal Span and dee 0 ö is only by excommunication of the periva . 1 
| Corel, e , . re fore more pro- Hale 
5 de greateft profit Ad ariſe by the glg of hides z for wool and perly written cacas, ] n Government has ceereſon and animadyerfion upon ſuch # uf 
h nne Deu 1e ede of palm-tre, cultivated in the Peg and Weg Indies, welt duty ; without which coercive ppwer, all eg 
= C " r 1 Gur. a, [oct ,.] A battle or match ginking how, "The For ago ES n Cor' try Pe. [fro coerce.] 
/ dock. the milk contained in th - ite me food, and COLES 0 1 ; 
LAY by tee, te make ohe cock more hardy, and the ather we od f ined in the (hell a cooling liquor, The leaves are | 1. That which has the power of layi reſtraint, 
cowardly, Cos wk ary An uled tor thatching their houſes, and ae wrought into baſkets, - All chinge, on the 15 y 


rface ſpread, are bound gal- 
6 | Miller, | By their coercive vigour to the ground l 2. IU 


[ 


2. That which has the authority of reſtraining by pu- 
' niſhment. ELK 
mo miniſters to ſeek that themſelves might have coercive power 
he church, would have been hardly conſtrued. Hooker, Preface. 
be virtues of a general, or a king, are prudence, counſel, active 
fortitude, coercive power, awful command, and the exerciſe of — 
* as juſti en. 
zmity, as well as juſtices . def 
Const ura. adj. [con and efentia, Latin. ] Partici- 
ting of the ſame eſſence. . | 
* Lord our God is but one God, in which indiviſible unity we. 
adore the Father, as being r of himſelf ; we glorify that 
| "abſtantial Word, which is the Son; we bleſs and magnify that 
ale Spirit eternally proceeding from both, which is * oy 
ſt, . . 17. 
CTIA LITY- n. ſ. [from coſſential.] Partici- 
ation of the ſame eſſence. T 
JETANEOUS. adj, [con and &tas, Latin.] Of the 
ſame age with another: with 20. 7 
Eve was old as Adam, and Cain their ſon coetancous unto both. 
6 | | Broton's Vulgar Errors. 
fault hath penal effects, coetaneors to the act. ov. 
3 the bod: every member ſuſtains another; and all are 
eoetaneous, becauſe none can ſubſiſt alone. | Bentley's Sermons. 
CosTERNAL. adj.; [con and æternus, Lat.] Equally 
eternal with another, | SEN | 
Or of the eternal coeternal beam! Milton's Paradiſe Leſt, 
Corrs RNALLY. adv, [from cocternal.] In a ſtate of 
ual eternity with another. | 
N. s had er Abe his coeternally begotten Son. ; Hooker, 
Corrs RNITY. . / [from coeternal.} Having exiſt- 
ence from eternity equal with another eternal being. 
The eternity of the Son's generation, and his coetermity and con- 
ſubſtantiality with the Father, when he came down from heaven, 
and was incarnate. 1 Hammond's Fundamentals, 
COK'VAL. adj. [cotvus, Latin, ] 
1. Of the ſame age. 7 
Even his teeth and White, like a young flock, 
Coeval, and new-ſhorn, from the clear brook ; ; 
Recent» x | Frier. 
2. Of the ſame age with another : followed by 907th, 
This religion cannot pretend to be coewal Toth man. Hale. 
rhe monthly revolutions of the moon, or the diutrnal of the earth 
upon its own axis, by the very hypotheſis, are coc val with the 
tormer. | Bentley, 


nd * 


Silence, cochal 4vith eternity! 

Thou wert, ere nature firſt began to be: 
was one vaſt nothing all, and all ſlept faſt in thee! 
3. Sometimes by 20. | 
Although we had no monuments of religion ancienter than ido- 
latry, we have no xeaton to conclude that idolatrous religion was 
oval to mankind. LT Hale's Origin of Mankind, 
Cor val. #. J. [from the adjective.] A contemporary; 
put properly one not only living at the ſame time, 

but of the ſame time of life. 

As it were ngt enough to have outdone all your coewals in wit, you 
wil excel them in good- nature. | | | Pape. 
Cor'vous, adj, Lc, Lat.] One of the ſame age. 

Then it ſhould not have been the firſt, as ſuppoſing tome other 
thing coe to its South, 
T, Corx1'sT. v. u. [con and exiſto, Latin.) 
1. To exiſt at the ſame time. 
The three ſtars that coe#jſt in heavenly conſtellations, are a mul- 
titude of ſtars. Halt's Origin of Mankind, 
Of ſubſtances no one has any clear idea; farther than of certain 
ſimple ideas coexiſting together. . Locke. 
2. Followed by wth. ez 
It is ſufficient that we have the idea of the length of any regular 
periodical appearances, which we can in our minds apply to dura- 
tion, dub which the motion or appearance never coexiſted. - Loc le. 
Coexi's ENCE, 2. / [from coex(/f.] ; | 
1. Having exiſtence at the ſame time with another: 
with 9. ; | 
Locke, who in the preceding lines has coexifted with, 
has here coexiſtence to. | s 
The meaturing of any duration, b 
on the real coexiſtence of t 
riods of reyolution. 
2. More commonly followed by a0 h. 
We can demonſtrate the being of God's eternal ideas, and their 
coexiſtence with him. vs Grew's Coſmelogia. 
Corxi's TENT. adj. [from coexiſt. ] 


Pope. 


ſome motion, depends not 
at thing to that motion, or any other pe- 
; Locke, 


with 70. | 


requiſite that that thing ſhould be crexiffent to the motion we mea- 
lure by, or any other periodical revolution. ; Locke. 
2. Sometimes with, 6: | 

This proves no antecedent neceſſity, but cocxiſtent with the act. 

| Bramball's Anſever to Hobbes. 

Time is taken for ſo much of duration as is coexiffent with the 

| motions of the great bodies of the univerſe. Locke. 

All that one point is either future or paſt, and no parts are coex- 

Went or contemporary with It. Bentley. 


tend to the ſame ſpace or duration with another. 
Every motion is, in tome ſort, coextended with the body moved, 
Grew's Cęſmologia. 
CorxTe ns10N. 1. / [from coextend.] The at or ſtate 


of extending to the ſame ſpace or duration with 
another, 


Though it be a ſpirit, I find it is no inconvenience to have ſome 
analogy, at leaſt of ccextenfion, with my body. l Hale. 
O'FFEE. . / [It is ans. par Arabick, pronounced 
caben by the Turks, and cahbuah by the Arabs.] The 
tree is a ſpecies of Arabick jeſſamine. 

It is found to ſucceed as well in the Caribbee iſlands as in its 
native place of growth : but whether the ceſſec produced in the 
Weſt Indies will prove as good as that from Mocha in Arabia 
Felix, time will diſcover. Miller, 
Corr xx denotes a drink prepared from the berries, very fami- 
* in Europe for theſe eighty years, and among the Turks for one 


brought it into Francez and a. Greek ſervant, called Paſqua, 
brought into England by Mr. Daniel Edwards, a Turky merchant, 
n 1652, to make his ceffee, firſt fet up the profeſſion of coffee - 
man, and introduced the drink among us. Chambers, 

They have in Turky a drink called e, made of a berry of the 
ame name, as black as ſoot, and of a ſtrong ſcent, but not aroma- 
ucal 3 which they take, beaten into er, in water, as hot as 
they can drink it, This drink comforteth the brain and heart, 
and helpeth digeſtion. 


| , Bacon. 

To part her time 'twixt reading and bohea, 
0 Or o'er cold coffee trifle with the tpoon. Pepe. 
0 FFEEHOUSE, v. fe le A houſe of en- 


offee and o/. 
ientainment where So is fold, — 
pplied with news- papers. , 
At ten, from 60 


the gueſts are 


or 
Returning, finiſhes the day. wy 


' P riors 
It is a point they do not concern themſelves about, farther than 
Ps as a ſubject in a cofſecbouſes | Swifts 


To the meaſuring the duration of any thing by time, it is not 


To Coxxrk'N D. w.. a. [con and extende, Latin. ] To ex- 


— 


1. Having exiſtence at the ſame time with another : | 


undred and fifty. Thevenot, the traveller, was the firſt who | 


1. /. [coffee and man.] One that keeps a} 
Conſider your enemies the Lacedemonians ; did ever you hear | 


Co'rFPEUAN. 
coffee -houſe. 


that they preferred a coffeeman to Ageſilaus ? Addiſon, 

Corr RE Tor. 1. / [coffte and. por. ] The covered pot 
in which coffee is boiled. 

CO'FFER. 7. /. [copne, Saxon. ] 


1. A cheſt generally for keeping money. 


Two iron coffers hung on either ſide, 
With precious metal full as they could hold. 
The lining of his coffers ſhall make coats 
To deck our ſoldiers tor theſe Iriſh wars. Shakeſp. Rich. II. 
If you deſtroy your governour that is wealthy, you muſt chuſe 
another, who will fill his coffers out of what is left. L'Eftrange. 
Treaſure, 


He would diſcharge it without any burthen to the queen's coffers, 
for honour ſake, | Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
3. [In architecture.] A ſquare depreſſure in each in- 
terval between the modillions of the Corinthian cor- 
nice, uſually filled with ſome enrichment. Chambers. 
4. [In fortification. ] A hollow lodgment acroſs a dry | 
moat, from ſix to ſeven foot deep, and from ſixteen 
to eighteen broad ; the upper part being made of 
pieces of timber, raiſed two foot above the level of 
the moat ; which little elevation has hurdles laden 
with earth for its covering, and ſerves as a parapet 
with embraſures. Chambers, 
To Co'rFER. v. a. [from the noun.] To treaſure up 
in cheſts. 
Treaſure, as a war might draw forth, ſo a peace ſucceeding might 
coffer up. Bacon's Henry VII. 
Co'FFERER of the King's Houſehold, n. . A principal 
officer of his majeſty's court, next under the comp- 
troller, that, in the compting-houſe and elſewhere, 
hath a ſpecial overſight of other officers of the 
| houtehold, for their good demeanour in their offices. 


COFFIN. . J [cefin, French.) 


Patry Queen. | 


ter, 


He went as if he had been the coffin that carried himſelf 


to his 
ſepulchre. | Sidncy, 
Not a flower ſweet 


On my black coffin let there be ſtrown. Shak, Twelfth Night. 
One fate they have, 
The ſhip their coffin, and the lea their grave. 
The joiner is fitting ſcrews to your coffins 
2. A mould of paſte for a pye. 
Of the paſte a coffin will 1 rear, 
And make two paſties of your ſhameful heads. Shakeſpeare, 
3. A paper caſe, in form of a cone, uſed by grocers, 
4. In tarriery, | 1 | 
CorrIiN of a borſe, is the whole hoof of the foot above the coro- 
net, including the coffin bone. The coffin bone is a ſmall ſpongy 
bone, incloſed in the midit of the hoot, and poſſeſſing the whole 
form of the foot. Farricr's Di. 
To Co'rFIN. v. a. [from the noun.) To incloſe in a 
coffin. | 
Would'ſ thou have laugh'd had I come coffin'd home, 
That weep'ſt to ſee me triumph? 
Let me lie 
In priſon, and here be coffin'd, when I die. Dionne. 
Co'rFINMAKER, ». /. [coffin and maker.] One whoſe 
trade is to make cofhns, | RO Ag oy 
Where will be your ſextons, coffinmakers, and plummers ? Tatler. 
To COG. v. a. [A word of uncertain original, derived 
by Skinner from coqueliner, French. | 
1. To flatter; towheedle ; to ſooth by adulatory ſpeeches. 
I'll mountebank their loves, \ 
Cog their hearts from them, and come home belov'd 
Ot all the trades in Rome, Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
2. To Cod a die. Jo ſecure it, fo as to direct its fall; 
to falſify. 
But then my ſtudy was to cog the dice, 
And dext'rouſly to throw the lucky ſice. Dryden's Perſ, Sat. 


Waller. 
Swift. 


For guineas in other men's breeches, 

Your gameſters will palm and will cog. Swift, 
Ye gallants of Newgate, whoſe fingers are nice 

In diving in pockets, or cogging of dice. Swift, 


3. To obtrude by falſehood. 
The outery is, that I abuſe his demonſtration by a falſification, 

by cogging in the word. | 1 illotſon, Preface, 

I Have cogged in the word to ſerve my turn, Stilling fleets 
Fuſtian tragedies, or inſipid comedies, have, by concerted ap- 


plauſes, been cagged upon the town for maſterpieces. , Dennis. 
To Cod. v. x. To lye; to wheedle, 
Now ſtealeth he, now will he crave 
. And now will he coſen and cop. Tuſſer. 
1s. 


Ford, I cannot cag; I cannot prate, Mrs. Ford: now jhall 
I fin in my wiſh, Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
COG. 1. /. The tooth of a wheel, by which it acts upon 
another wheel. 
To C06. v. a. [ from the noun. ] To fix cogs in a wheel. 
Co'GenCY. 2. / [from cogent.] Force; ſtrength ; 
power of compelling z conviction. | | 
Maxirhs and axioms, principles of ſcience, becy'vſe they are ſelf- 
evident, have been ſuppoſed innate j although nobody ever ſhewed 
the foundation of their clearneſs and copency. Locke, 
CO'GENT. adj. [ cogens, Latin.] Forcible ; reſiſtleſs; 
convincing ; powerful ; having the power to compel 
conviction. ü 
| Such is the cogent force of nature. Prior, 
They have contrived methods of deceit, one repugnant to ano- 
ther, to evade, it poſſible, this moſt cogent proof of a Deity. Bentley. 
Co'cenTLy. adv. [from cogent.) With reſiſtleſs force; 
forcibly ; ſo as to force conviction. 
They torbid us to hearken to thoſe proofs, as weak or fallacious, 


offer ſo clearly and cogently to our thoughts, Locke, 
Co'GGt. . . [from To cog.] A flatterer; a whee- 


dler, : 
Co'GcrstsTONE. . / [ enogole, Ital.] A little ſtone ; a 
ſmall pebble, ; Skinner. 


Color ABLE. adj. [from cagito, Latin.] That which 
may be thought on; what may be the ſubject of 
thought, | 

To CO'GITATE. v. n. [cogito, Lat.] To think. Dig. 

CogliTa'T10N. . 1 Latin.] N 

1. Thought; the act of thinking. 


Having their cogitations darkened, and being ſtrangers from the 
life of God, from the ignorance which is in them. Hocker. 
A picture puts me in mind of a friend : the intention of the 
mind, In ſecing, is carried to the object repreſented ; which is no 


| 


more than ſimple cogi:ationy or apprehenſion of the perſon, SHV. 
| 1 


Cowell. | 


1. The box or cheſt in which dead bodies are put into | 
the ground, It is uſed both of wood and other mat- | 


Shakgſpeare's Coriolamus. | 


which our own exiſtence, and the ſenſible parts of the univerſe, | 


This Deſcartes proves that brutes have no cogitaticn, becauſe 
they could never be brought to ſignity their thoughts by any artifi- 
_ cial figns. | Ray on the Crcation. 
Theſe powers of copitation, and volition, and ſentation, are neither 
ioherent in matter as ſuch, nor acquirable to matter by any motion 
and modification of it. : Bentley. 
2. Purpoſe ; reflection previous to action. 
The king, perceiving that his defires were intemperate, and his 
cogitations vaſt and irregular, began not to brook him well. 
Bacon's Henry VII. 
3. Meditation; contemplation; mental ſpeculation. 
On ſome great charge employ d LY 
He ſeem'd, or fixt in cogitation deep. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Co'crTAT1VE, adj. [from cogito, Latin, ] 
1. Having the power of thought and reflection. 
If theſe powers of cogitation and ſenſation are neither inhe- 
rent in matter, nor acquirable to matter, they proceed from ſome 
tative lubſtance, which we call ſpirit and ſoul, Bentley. 
0 Given to thought and deep meditation, | 
The earl had the cloſer and more reſerved countenance, being 
by nature more cogitative. | Motton. 
Coona'TiON. 2. / [cognatio, Latin. 
1. Kindred; deſcent from the ſame original. 
Two vices I ſhall mention, as being of near cognation to ingra- 
titude; pride, and hard-heartcdneſs,. or want of compaſſion. 
2 Soutb. 
Let the criticks tell me what certain ſenſe they could put upon 
either of theſe four words, by their mere cognation with each other, 
q 5 Watts on the Mind. 
2. Relation; participation. of the ſame nature. 
He induceth us to aſcribe eſtects unto cauſes of no cognatione 


9 i rown's Fulgar Errours. 
Cocnisne”. 2. / [In law.] He to 


8B 
whom a fine in lands 
or tenements is acknowledged, Cowell. 


Co'Gn180uR. 2. / [In law.] Is he that paſſeth or ac- 
Eknowledgeth a fine in lands or tenements to another. 


F Cowell, 
COGNTTION. ». / [cognitio, Latin.) Knowledge 
complete conviction. 

I will not be myſelf, nor have cognition i” | 

Of what I feel: 1 am all patience. Shak. Troil. and Creſſida. 
God, as he created all things, ſo is he beyond and in them all; 

not only in power, as under his ſubjection; or In his preſence, as 

in his cognition z but in their very eſſence, as in the ſoul of their 

cauſalities. Brown's YVulgar Errours. 

Co'cniTive. adj. [from cognitus, Latin.] Having the 
power of knowing. | 

Unleſs the ur.derſtanding employ and exerciſe its cognitive or ap- 

enſive power about theſe terms, there can be no actual appre- 
enſion of them. | 5 South's Sermons« 
Co'an1zABLE. adj. [cognoiſable, French. ] 
1. That falls under judicial notice. 
2. Liable to be tried, judged, or examined. 

Some are merely of eccleſiaſtical cognizance; others of a mix 
nature, ſuch as are cognixable both in the ecclefiaſtical and ſecular 
courts. | Ayliffe's Parergon. 

Colon, 4. ,. [commiſance, French.] 
1. Judicial notice z trial; judicial authority. 

It is worth the while, however, to conſider how we may diſ- 
countenance and prevent thoſe evils which the law can take no 
cognizance of, L'Eftrangr. 

Happineſs or miſery, in converſe with others, depends upon things 
which human laws can take no copnizance of, South, 

The moral crime is completed, there are only circumſtances 
wanting to worle it up for the copnizance of the lar. Addiſon. 

2. A badge, by which any one is known. 

And at the king's going away the earl's ſervants ſtood, in a 


ſeemly manner, in their livery coats, wh cogrizances, ranged on 
both ſides, and made the king a bow, Bacin's Henry VII. 


Theſe, were the proper cognizances and coat-arms of the tribes, 


x 
* 


| 


j 
4 


* 


{ ; Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
COGNO'MINAL. adj. [cognomen, Latin. Having the 


ſame name. Es 
Nor do thoſe animals more reſemble the creatures on earth, than 
they on earth the conſtellations which paſs under animal names 
in heaven; nor the dog-fiſh at ſea much more make But the dog 
of the land, than his cegnemina or nameſake in the heavens, 
an | Brown's Vulgay Erronrs, 
CoonoMINaA'TION, . / [cogromen, Latin.] 
1. A ſurname; the name of a family. a 
2. A name added from any accident or quality. 
Pompey deſerved the name Great: Alexander, of the 


nomination, was genetaliſſimo of Greece, _ 
COGNO'SCENCE. ». /, [cogno/co, Latin.) Knowledge; 
the ſtate or act of knowing. Die. 
Coono'sc1BLE. adj, [cognoſco, Latin.) That may be 


known ; being the object of vw Ba | 
The ſame that is ſaid for the redundance of matters intelligible - 
and cogneſcible in things natural, may be applied to things artificial. 
| : Hales Origin of Mankind. 
To COHA'BIT. wv, #. [cohabito, Latin.] 
1. To dwell with another in the ſame place. 
The Philiſtines were worſted by the captivated ark, which fo- 


raged their country more than a conquering army: they were not 
able to cobabit with that holy thing. South. 


2. To hve together as huſband and wife. 
He knew her not to be his own wife, and yet had a deſign to 
cobabit with her as ſuch. Fiddes's Sermons. 
Cona'BITANT. 2. /. [from cohabit.] An inhabitant of 
the ſame place. | 5 
The oppreſſed Indians proteſt againſt that heaven Where the 
Spaniards are to be their cobabirants. Decay of Piery. 
CoHaBlTA'TION. 2. / [from cohabit. 
1. The act or ſtate of inhabiting the 
another, 


2. The ſtate of living together as married perſons. 
Which defe&, though it could not evacuate a marriage after co- 
habitation, and actual conſummation, yet it was enough to make 
void a contract, | ' Bacon's Henry VII. 
Monſicur Brumars, at one hundred and two years, died for love 


of his wife, who was ninety-two at her death, after ſeventy years 
cobabitation. ; Tatler. 


Conz'ix. u. / (cobærer, ey, One of ſeveral ainong 
whom an — is divided, 

arr ons, and widows, and virgi | ; | 
Inherltance of Jeſus, If they he within the favs of Hair bus 
| | Taylor's Holy Living. 
__ [from coheir.) A woman who has an 
equal ſhare of an inheritance with other women. 
To COHE'RE. v. 1. [cohereo, Latin,] | 


1, To ſtick mo ; to hold faſt one to another, as 
parts of the ſame maſs, 
Two pieces of marble, baving their ſurface exactly plain, polite, 


and applied to each other in ſuch a manner as to inte Ie al 
do cobere firmly together as one, * © Arne 


We find that the force, whereby bodies cobere, is very much 
greater when they come to immediate contact, than when they 
are at ever ſo ſmall a finite diſtance, Chyne's ÞLitoop, Princip. 


, None” 


= place with 


Cons'iress, 


None want a place 4 for all, their centre Found, f 
Hung to the goddeſs, and cober'd atound; | 
Not cloſer, orb in orb conglob'd, ae ſeen 
'The buzzing bees about their duſky queen, 
et. To be well connected ; to follow 
order of diſcourſe. 
3. To ſuit; to fit ; to be fitted to, 
Had time cober'd with place, or place with wiſhing. 


Pope'r Dunciud. 
regularly in the 


Shakeſpeare. 
. To agree, 
h Son 70 a - N jo [coharrentia, Latin. ] 
1. That ſtate of bodies in which their parts are; 


oined 

together, from what cauſe ſoever it proceeds, bo that 
they reſiſt divulſion and ſeparation ; nor can be ſe- 
mm by the ſame force by which they might be 

_ kimply moved, or, being only laid upon one another, 
might be parted again, | Quincy, 

Ihe preſſure of the air will not explain, nor can be a cauſe of, 
the coberence of the particles of air themſelves, | Locke, 

Matter lu ejther fuld or ſolid ; words that may comprehend the 
middle degrees between extreme fixedneſs and coberency, and the 
molt rapid inteſtine motion, q Hentley. 

2. Connection; dependency ; the relation of parts or 
things one to another, 

It ſhall be no trouble to find each controverſy's reſting- place, and 
the coberence it hath with things, either on which it dependeth, or 
which depend on it, Hocher, Preface, 

Why between ſermons and faith ſhauld there be ordinarily that 
coberence, which cauſes have with their uſual eftedt« ? 00ker. 

3. The texture of a diſcourſe, by which one part fol- 

lows another regularly and naturally. 

4. Conſiſtency in reaſoning, or relating, ſo that one 
part of the diſcourſe does not deſtroy or contradiet 

the reſt, 

Coberence of diſcourſe, and a direct tendency of all the parts of it 
to the argument In hand, are moſt eminently to be found in him, 

Locke's Preface to St, Paul's Epiſtles. 

Conn RENT, adj, [coberenr, Latin.) 

1. Sticking together, ſo as to reſiſt ſeparation, 

By coagulating and diluting, that is, ns - their parts more or 
leſs coberent, rbuthnot en Aliment. 

Where all muſt full, or not coberent, be; 
And all that riſes, riſe in due degrec. Pee Efſay on Man. | 

2. Connected 3 united. 

The mind proceeds from the knowledge it ſtands poſſeſſed of 
already, to that which lies next, and Is coberent tu it, and fo on to 
what 0 alms at. Locle. 

4+ Suitable to ſomething elſe ; regularly adapted. 

Inſtruet my daughter, 
That time and place, with this decelt fo lawful, 
May prove coherent, Shakeſpeare's All's well that ends avell, 

4. Couſiſtent ; not contradiRtory to itſelf, 

A coberent thinker, and a ſtrlet reaſoner, Is not to be made at 


once by a fot of rules, Haut Logich. 


Conu'410n, . . [from cobere.] 
1. The uct of flicking together. : 
Hard particles heaped together touch In a few 8 and muſt 
be ſeparable by leſs force than breaks a ſolid particle, whoſe parts 
touch in all the ſpace between them, without any pores or inter- 
(tives to weaken thelr cobefion, ten Optichs, 
Solide and Alulds differ in the degree of cobeffon, which, being In- 
creaſed, turns a Huld into a ſolld. a Arbutbnot on Aliment. 
2, 'The ſtate of union or inſeparability, 
What cauſe of their cobgfion can you find? 
What props ſupport, what chains the fabrick bind ? Blackmore, 
4. ConneQtion ; dependence. 
In their tender years, Ideas that have no natural cobyffon come 


to be wnited In their heads, Locke, 
Consv1vs, adj, [from we] That has the power 
of [ticking to another, and o reſiſting ſeparation, 


Conn nivinuin nf. [from cobefrve. 
being coheſive i the 
To Contur. va 
* hinder, teh. 
To CO'HOBATE. v. 4. To pour the diſtilled liquor 
upon the remaining matter, and diſtil it again. 
3 of an animal body are, as it were, cobobated, being 
excreted, and admitted again into the blood with the treth allment. 
2 Arbutbnot c n 
Conona"rion, % [from cobobate,] A returning any 
diſtilled liquor again upon what it was drawn from, 
or upon freſh ingredients of the ſame kind, to have 
it the more impregnated with their virtues. Quincy, 
Cobobation ia the pouring the liquor diftilled from any thing buck 
upon the remaining matter, and dittilling it again, Locke. 
his oll, duletfied by cobodation with an aromatized fpirit, is of 
le to _reſtore the digettive faculty. Grew's Muſatiim. \ 
Co'nonr, u./ [coborr, Latin. 
1. A troop of ſoldiers in the Roman armies, containing 
about five hundred foot, 


The Romans levied as many cobortr, companies, and enfigns, 
Tom hence, ax from any of their provinces, Camden, 
2, [In poetical language.] A body of warriours, 
"Th arch-angeltc pow'r prepar'd 
For Witt decent with Rim the cebert bright 


The quality of 
uality of reſiſting ſeparation, 
(cobibie, Lat.] 'To reſtrain ; to 


Of waichtul cherublm. en- Paradiſe Loft. 
Here Church, not fo prompt 
To vaunt av fight, his hardy coborrs ain d 


With Kugene, Philips't Blenbeim, 

Conorra'rion. % | cobortatio, Latin.) Encourage- 

ment by words ineitement. 

Colt. ». /, .. French; from cofta, for cucufa, low 

Latin. ] The head-drels; a lady's cap; the ſerjeant's 
caps, 

the judges of the four circuits In Wales, although they are not 

of the firft magnitude, nor need be of the degree of the ce, Jet are 

they conſiderable. Bacen't Advice to Villiers. 

| No Jen man than a brother of the coif began his ſuit, before 

he had been s twelvemeath at the Temple, — Alliſon, Spetater, 

Initead of home-tpun cif were ſeen 
Good pinners ed d with culbertine, S 
h.] Head-dreſs, 


Cote 4d), [from %.]! Wearing a coif, 
Coirrunk. % U ure, Frenc f 
Nam pleated with t 1 now In falhlon, and think it ſhews 
the good tende of the valuable part of the fer. 
Coiant. „% (An lriſh term, as it ſeems, 
Fits Thom of Deſmond began that extortion of coigne and I- 


very, end pay 4 that Is, he and his army took horſe meat and man's 
moat, and money, at pleaſure. Davin on Irdland, 


COIGNF, % {French.] 
1, A corner, 


No jutting (rieee, 
Avitrice, ver s of vantage, dut thi» Wird 
Neid mats his pendant bed, N 't Macderh. 
Ner you pad coin o the eapito}, youl' corner Mane“ 
| þ 0 


T 


CO] 


2. A wodden wedge uſed by printers. 5 
To COIL, v. a, aal, French.) To gather into a 


narrow compaſs ; as, to coil a rope, to wind it in a 


ring. 

The lurking particles of air, ſo expanding themſelves, muſt no- 
ceſſarily plump out the ſides of the bladder, and ſo keep them tur- 
gid, until the preſſure of the air, that at firſt coi/c4 them, be re- 
admitted to do the ſame thing again. Boyle. 

Cott, wa [ kolleren, Germ.] 
| 


1. Tumult; turmoil ; buſtle ; ſtir ; hurry ; confuſion. 
Who was ſo firm, ſo conſtant, that this col 
Would not infect his reaſon, Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
You, miſtreſy, all this cel is long of yous Shakeſpeare. 
In that ſleep of death, what dreams may come, 
When we have ſhuffled off this mortal coil, 
Muſt give us pauſe, Shakeſpeare's Hamlet, 

2. A rope wound into a ring, ; 

Coin, ». J. [coigne, French.) A corner; any thing 
ſtanding out angularly ; a ſquare brick cut diagonal- 
ly: called often guoin, or guine. 

COIN. . /. [by ſome imagined to come from cu- 
neur, a wedge, becauſe metal is cut in wedges to be 
coined, ] , 

1. Money ſtamped with a legal impreſſion. ON 

He gave Dametas a good ſum of gold in ready coin, which Me- 

nalcas had bequeathed, Sidney. 
You have made 

hat be ſtamp'd on the king's coin. Shak, Hen, VIII. 


Your hol 
how the poets will ſucceed in the explication of coins, 


I cannot tel 


to which they are generally very great ſtrangers, Addifon. 
She now contracts her vaſt deſign, 
And all her triumphs ſhrink into a coin. Pope. 


2. . of any kind. 
The loſs of preſent advantage to fleſh and blood, is repaid in'a 
nobler coin. Hammond's Fundamentals, 
To Coin. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To mint or ſtamp metals for money, 
They cannot touch me for coining: 1 am the king, Shakeſp. 
They never put in practice a thing ſo neceſſary as coined money 
Peacham of Antiquities. 
Tenants cannot coin rent juſt at quarter-day, but muſt gather it 
by degrees. Locke, 
Can we be ſure that this medal was really coined by an artifi- 
cer, or is but a product of the foil from whence it was taken ? 
Bentley, 


2. To make or invent. 


My lungs 
Cola words till thelr decay, againſt thoſe meaſſes 
Which we diſdain ſhould tetter us. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanuss 
3- To make or forge any thing, in an ill ſenſe. 
Never coin a formal lye on 't, 
p To make the knight o'ercome the giant. 
Thoſe motives induced Virgil to coin his fable, 
Some tale, ſome new pretence, he daily coin'd, a 
To ſouth his ſiſter, and delude her mind, Dryden's Virgil. 
A term Is coined to make the conveyance eaſy. Atterbury. 
Co'tnAGg. . J [from coin. 
1. The art or practice of coining money. 

The care of the ceinage was committed to the inferior magiſtrates; 
and 1 don't find that they had a publick trial, as we ſolemnly prac- 
tile In this country. | 5 Arbuthnets 

2. Coin; money; ſtamped and legitimated metal. 

This is conceived to be a coinage of ſome Jews, in deriſion of 

Chriſtians, who firtt began that portrait, Brown, 


Hudibras. 
Dryden. 


props continually offering to return his coinage upon him. Sift. 

3. The charges of coining money. 
4. New production; invention. 
Unneceſlary evinage, as well as unneceſſary revival of words, 
runs into atteQation; a fault to be avoided on either hand, 

2 Dieyden's Juvenal, Dedication. 

5. Forgery ; invention. 

| This is the very coinage of your brain z 


This bodilefs creation ecttacy 
Iz very cunning in. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet, 


To COINCIDE. v. „. [coincido, Latin.] 
1. To fall upon the ſame point; to meet in the ſame 
int, | 
If the equator and ecliptick had coincided, it would have rendered 
the annual revolution of the earth uſeleſs. Cheyne. | 
2, To concur; to be conſiſtent with. 
The rules of right judgment, and of good ratiocination, often 
coincide with each other, | Watti's Logick, 
Co NveibrNex. . /, 
1. The ſtate of ſeveral 
the ſame point. 
An univerlal equilibrium, ariſing from the coincidence of infinite 
centres, can never be naturally acquired. Bentley. 
2. Concurrence ; conſiſtency ; tendency of many things 
to the ſame end ; occurrence of many things at the 
ſame time, 
The very concurrence and coincidence of ſo many cvidences that 
contribute to the proof, carries a great weight. Hale, 
3. Ie is followed by 4vith, 
The coincidence of the planes of this rotation «vieb one another, 
and with the plane of the ecliptick, is very near the truth, 
Cheyne's Phileſophical Principles. 
Cor'ncinent. adj, [from coincide. ] | 
1. 1 upon the ſame point. 

Theſe er 1 viewed through a priſm ; and, as 1 went from 
them, they came nearer and nearer together, and at length became 
coincident, . Neruton' : Optic In. 

2. Sond z conſiſtent ; equivalent: followed by 
with, | 
Chriſtianity teaches nothing but what is perfectly ſultable to and 
coincident xwith the ruling principles of a virtuous and well inclined 
man. ; South, 
Theſe word: of our apoſtle are exactly coincident 2vith that contro. 
verted paſlage in his diſcourſe to the Athenlans, Bentley, 
Coin ies TON. n. /, [from con and indice, Latin.) 
Many ſymptoms betokening the ſame cauſe. 
Coin. % [from coin.} © 
1. A maker of money ; a minter ; a ſtamper of coin. 
My father was I know not where 
When 1 was ſtampt 1 ſome colner with his tools 
Made me a counterfeit, Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, 


It iz eaſy to find defigns that never entered into the thoughts of 
the (culptor ot the coiner. Addijon en Medals, 


There are only two patents referred to, doth leſs advantageou 
to the cer than this of Wood. Swift 


2. A counterfeiter of the king's lamp; a maker of 
baſe money, 
3. An inventor, 


Dionyſus, a Creek telver of etymologies, Is commended by 
Athenevs, Camden's Remains. 
To Cojo'ix. vn [conjunge, Lat.] To join with ano- 


ther in the ſame Y 1 
ſomething, and thou doſt, 


rom coincide.) 


8 
ies, or lines, falling upon 


Thou may'| cyeix with 


_  bertine again. 


Moor was forced to leave oft coining, by the great crowds of | 


| Temp'rately proceed to what you would 


COL 


Co'1sTRIL: 1. * A coward; a runaway : 
from 4eftrel, a mean or degenerate hawk, 
He's a coward and a coiftri/, that will not drink to my ni 


corfupte 


ece. 
Night, 


Sbaleſ 's Teve 
Corr, 1. J. [kete, a die, Dutch. ] * 4 . ky 


A thing 
certain mark. See QuorT, 
'The time they wear out at coits, kayles, or the like idle ex 


erciſes, 
| —  _ Carew's Survey of Cox 
Co1r'r10n. 2. J. [coitio, Latin.] 19 85 
1. Copulation; the act of generation. 
1 cannot but admire that philoſophers ſhould ima 


ine fi | 
from the clouds, conſidering how openly they act t rogs to fal 


eir coiti 
duce ſpawn, tadpoles, and trogs, Rey on the Cee 
He 1s not made productive of his kind, but by coition with a fe. 


male, . 3 . *  Grew's Canan, 
2. The act by which two bodies come together. hes 
By Gilbertus this motion is termed coition, not made by any fi 
culty attractive of one, but a ſyndrome and concourſe of each, Z 
| Brown's Vulgar Eroy, 
Coxe. v. / [Perhaps from coguo, 1 Fewel 
made by burning pit-coal under earth, and quench. 
ing the cinders; as charcoal is made with wood, It 
is frequently uſed in drying malt, 912508 
CO'LANDER. #, - [colo, to ſtrain, Lat.] A ſieve ei. 
ther of hair, twigs, or metal, through which a mixture 
to be ſeparated is poured, and which retains the thicker 
parts; a ſtrainer, 
Take a thick woven ofler colander, 
Thro? which the preſſed wines are ſtrained clear, M. 
All the viſcera of the body are but as 1o many colanders to * 
rate ſeveral juices from the blood. Ray on the Creatin, 
'The brains from noſe and mouth, and either ear, 
Came iſſuing forth, as through a colander 13 


The curdled milk. i Dryden 

Col ATN. . % [from colo, Lat.] The art of filter. 
ing or ſtraining. | . 
Co'LaTuRB. n./ [from colo, Lat.] 


1. The act of ſtraining 3 filtration, 
2. The matter ſtrained. _ : 
Co'LBzRTINE. . /. A kind of lace worn by women. 
Co, hang out an old friſoneer any rt a yard of yellow col. 

3 1 reve's Way of the M 
Diff "rence roſe Wa, PE IO 
Mechlin, the queen of lace, and Celbertine. Your, 
Co'rL.coTHAR, 1. / A term in chymiſtry. 

Colcothar is the dry ſubſtance which remains after diſtillation, but 

commonly the caput mortuum of vitziol, _ 1 


Colcothar, or vitriol burnt, though unto a redneſs, 3 
fixed ſalt, will make good ink. 5 Brown, 


COLD. adj. [cold, Saxon; falt, German.] 
1. Not hot; not warm; gelid ; wanting warmth ; be. 
ing without heat. 
The diet in the ſtate of manhood ought to be ſolid ; and their 
chief drink water cold, becauſe in ſuch a ſtate it has its own natu. 
ral ſpirit, „ Arbutbnot on Aliment, 
The aggregated ſoil | 
Death, with his mace petrifick, cela, and 
As with a trident, ſmote. 7 
2. Cauſing ſenſe of cold. 
Bids us ſeck - | 
Some better ſhroud, ſome better warmth, to cheriſh 
Our limbs benumb' d, ere this diurnal ſtar 
Leave cokd the night, how we his gather'd beams 
RefleQed, may with matter ſere foment. 
3. Chill ; ſhivering ; having ſenſe of cold. 
O noble Engliſh, that could entertain, 
With half their forces, the full power of France; 
And let another half ſtand laughing by, 
All out of work, and cold for action. Shakeſpeare's Hen V. 
4: Having cold qualities ; not a 4 not acrid, 
Cold plants have a quicker perception of the heat of the ſun thut 
the hot herbs; as a cd hand will ſooner find a little warmth than 
an hot, IN „ Bacw's Natural Hiſt), 
5. Indifferent; frigid; wanting paſſion ; wanting 
zeal z without concern; unactive; unconcerned; 
wonnny ardour, | 
There ſprung up one kind of men, with whoſe zeal and forward- 
neſs the reſt being compared, were thought to be marvellous cd 
and dull, Hooker's Prefac 
Infinite ſhall be made c6/@ in religion, by your example, that nee 
were hurt by reading books, TN Aſchon, 


dry, 
a Mit. 


Thus violently redreſs, — Sir, theſe cold ways, 
That ſeem like prudent helps, are very poiſonous. Shakeſpear 
7 New dated letters theſe, | : 
Their cod intent, tenour, and ſubſtance thus; 
Here doth he with his perſon, and his power | 
The which he could not levy. Shatef eare's Hen IV. 
We ſhould not, when the blood was cold, have threatened our pf- 
ſoners with the ſword, Shakeſpeare's Cymbe 
To ſee a world in flames, and an hoſt of angels in the clouds, one 
muſt be much of a ſtoick to be à c and unconcerned ſpeftutvr, 
Burnet's Preface to the Theory of the Earth 
No drum or trumpet needs 
T. inſpire the coward, or to warm the cold ; h 
His voice, his ſole appearance, makes them bold. 
O, thou haſt touch'd me with thy ſacred theme, 
And my cold heart is kindled at thy flame. | 
A man muſt be of a very cold or degenerate temper, whoſe ha 
doth not burn within him in the midit of praiſe and adoration- 
; ö Addiſon's Freebildns 
6, Unaffecting; unable to move the paſſions. ' ' 
+ What a deal of cold buſineſs doth a man miſpend the better pt 
of life in? In ſcattering compliments, tendering viſits, follow 
feaſts and plays. | Ben Jo 
The rabble are pleaſed at the firſt entry of a diſguiſe ; but 1 
jeſt grows cold even with them too, when it comes on in a ſep 
ſcene. Addis on Tray. 
7. Reſerved ; coy z not affectionate; not cordial ; 0 
friendly, | 
Let his knights have co/der looks 
Among you, Shateſpeare's King 2 
The commiſſioners grew more reſerved, and cover dowardb e“ 
other,  Clarnt's 
8. Chaſte ; not heated by vitious appetite, 
You may 
Convey your pleaſures in a ſpacious plent 
And yet ſeem cold, the time you may ſo 
5 We've willing dames enough. Sbateſpra 
9. Nat welcome ; not received with kindneſs 
of affection. 
My maſter's ſult will be but co/d, 
Since ſhe reipect my miſtreſs” love, Shakyſþ. Two Ce · 
io. Not _ 3 not violent. 


o. 


oodwink:t !:! 
ret Aachth 
or warm 


of Fs 


11. Not aff the ſcent ſtron gly- 
| | | She made it good 
At the hedge corner, in the coldeſt fault. Sal 


12. Not having the ſcent ſtrongly affected. 
Smell this buſineſs with a tenſe as cold _ WA 
As is a dead man 's noſe, Shalypeare'; om 1 


And that beyond commiſſion, Shateſprare'; Troelfth Night, 
| 5 | 


.. 


= J 


COL 
* [from the adjective. | ; 
Coke «ſl. bt the Ale of Jia ; the privation of 


. the frigorifick power. 
877 'F RR for the cold. | Shakeſpeare. 
Heat and cold are nature's two hands, whereby ſhe chiefly work- 


t we have in readineſs, in reſpect of the fire but for 
"ny ange till it cometh, or ſeek: it in war Caves, 5 we 
gory oe d we cannot obtain it in any grea 
mountains: and, when all is done, 'Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
degrers - Theſun 


4 firſt his precept ſo to move, ſo ſhine, 
— might affect the earth with cold and heat 
Scarce tolerable, and from the north to call 
Pecrepit winter, from the ſouth to bring 


iti 's hea Milton, 
Solſtitial ſummer's heat. ; a 
The ſenſation of cold ; coldneſs; chilneſs. 
of When ſhe ſaw her lord prepar'd to part, : | 
A deadly cold ran ſhiv'ring to her heart. Dryden's Fables. 


3. A diſeaſe cauſed by cold ; the obſtruction of perſpi- 
ration. 


What diſeaſe haſt thou / 
A whoreſon cold, Sirz a cough. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Let no ungentle cold deſt 
All taſte we have of heavenly joy. Roſcommon. 


Thoſe rains, ſo covering the earth, might providentially contri- 
pute to the diſruption or it, by ſtopping all the pores and all evapo- 
ration, which would make the vapours within ſtruggle violently, as 


we get a fever by a cold. Burnct. 
Co'.DLY. adv. [from cold.) 
1. Without heat, ; ; : 
2. Without concern; indifferently ; negligently ; with- 


out warmth of temper or expreſſion. 
What England ſays, ſay briefly, gentle lord; 
We coldly pauſe for thee, Shakeſpeare's King Jobn. 
- Swift ſeem'd to wonder what he meant, 
Nor would believe my lord had ſent; 
So never offer'd once to ſtir, 
But colaly ſaid, Your ſervant, Sir. 
Co'1,yNEss. 1. / [from cold.] 2 
1. Want of heat; power of cauſing the ſenſation of 
cold. 
He relates the exceſſive co/dneſs of the water they met with in 
ſummer in that icy region, where they were forced to winter. 
Boyle's Experiments. 
Such was the diſcord, which did firſt diſperſe 
Form, order, beauty, through the univerſe ; 
While dryneſs moiſture, coldneſs heat reſiſts, 
All that we have, and that we are, ſubſiſts. Denham. 


2. Unconcern ; may of temper ; want of zeal; 
. ; diſregard, | 
Diviſions of religion are not only the fartheſt ſpread, becauſe in 
religion all men preſume themſelves intereſted ; but they are alſo, 
for the moſt part, hotlior proſecuted : foraſmuch as co/dneſs, which, 
in other contentions, may be thought to proceed from modera- 
tion, is not in theſe ſo favourably conſtrued. Hooker's Dedication, 
If, upon reading admired paſſages in authors, he finds a co/dneſs 
and indifference in his thoughts, he ought to conclude, that he 
himſelf wants the faculty of diſcovering them. Addiſon. 
It betrayed itſelf in a fort of indifference and careleſſneſs in all 
her actions, and ro/dneſs to her beſt friends. Arbutbnot, 
3. Coyneſs ; want of kindneſs ; want of paſſion, 
Unhappy youth! how will thy coldneſs raite 
Tempeſts and ſtorms in his afflièted boſom 
Let ev'ry tongue its various cenſures chuſe, 
| Abſolve with co/dneſs, or with ſpite accuſe, 
4. Chaſtity ; exemption from vehement deſire, 
The filver ſtream her virgin coldngſs keeps, 
For ever murmurs, and for ever weeps. Pope's Windſor Foreſt. 


COLE. 1. /. [capl, Saxon.] A general name for all 
{orts of cabbage. 8 


Cors FED. 1. / [from cole and ſeed.] Cabbage ſeed. 
Where land is rank, it is not good to ſow wheat after a fallow; 
but coleſeed or barley, and then wheat. Mortimer. 
ar wage u. J. [caplpype, Sax.] A ſpecies of cab- 
ape, ' 
The decoction of colgwvorts is alſo commended to bathe them. 


Wiſeman of an Eryſipelas. 
She took the colexvorts, which her huſband 4 ap 
From his own ground (a ſmall well-water'd ſpot) ; 

She ſtripp'd the ſtalks of all their leaves; the beſt 


Seoiſt, 


Ad diſon's Cato. 


Prior. 


She cull'd, and then with handy care ſhe dreſs' d. Dryden. 
How turnips hide their ſwelling heads below, 
And how the.cloſing colezworts upwards grow. Gay. 


Co'tick. 1. . [colicus, Latin.) 
It Qrietly is a diſorder of the colon; but looſely, any diſorder 
of the ſtomach or bowels that is attended with pain. There are 
four ſorts : 1. A bilious colick, which proceeds from an abundance 
ot acrimony or choler irritating the bowels, ſo as to occaſion conti- 
nual gripes, and generally with a looſeneſs; and this is beſt managed 
with lenitives and emollients. 2, A flatulent colick, which is pain 
in the bowels from flatuſes and wind, which diſtend them into un- 
equal and unnatural capacities; and this is managed with carmi- 
natives and moderate openers. 3. An hyſterical colick, which ariſes 
from diſorders of the womb, and is communicated by conſent of 
parts to the bowels ; and is to be treated with the ordinary hyſte- 
ricks, 4. A nervous colick, which is from convulſive ſpaſms and 
contortions of the guts themſelves, from ſome diſorders of the ſpi- 
rits, or nervous fluid, in their component fibres; whereby their 
capacities are in many places ſtreightened, and ſometimes ſo as to 
occaſion obſtinate obſtructions: this is beſt remedied by briſk ca- 
tharticks, Joined with opiates and emollient diluters. There is al- 
ſh a ſpecies of this diſtemper which is commonly called the ſtone 
colick, by conſent of parts, from the irritation of the ſtone or gravel 
in the bladder or kidneys 3 and this is moſt common to be treat- 
ed by nephritieks and oily djureticks, and is greatly aſſiſted with the 
catminative turpentine clyſters. Quincy. 
Colicks of infants proceed from acidity, and the air in the aliment 
expanding itſelf, while the aliment ferments. Arbathbnot. 


Co rien. ad, AﬀeRing the bowels. 
Inteſtine ſtone and ulcer, colick pangs. 
To Col LA “PSR. G. n, 


fall together; to clo 
other. 


3 confumptions and atrophy the liquids are exhauſted, and the 
des of the canals collapſe z therefore the attrition is increaſed, and 
pay ei the heat, Arbuthnot on Diet, 
OLLA PS1ON, #. J. [from collapſe.) 
1 The act of cloſing or collapſing, 
2. The ſtate of veſſels cloſed. 


COLLAR. 5. J, [collare, Latin. ] 


l, Aring of metal put round the neck. ; 


at 's nothing, ſays the dog, but the fretting of my collar : 
Win lays the wolf, if there be a collar in the — 1 Ae better 
"gs than to ſell my liberty, L' Eftrange. 
3 en brace and more of greyhounds z 
: ith golden murzles all their mouths were bound, 
nd cellars of the ſame their neck ſurround. Dryden's Fab. 


Fe part of the harneſs that is faſtened about the 


Milton. 
Nee collapſus, Latin.] To 
e ſo as that one ſide touches the 


e's neck, 


| 


q 


"” 


COL 


Her waggon ſpokes made of long ſpinners lege) 
The traces of the ſmalleſt ſpider's web, 
The collars of the moonſhine's watry beams. Shakeſpeare. 

3. The part of the dreſs that ſurrounds the neck. 

4. To ſlip the Col LAR. To get free; to eſcape; to 
wo” no eh himſelf from any engagement or diffi- 
cCulty. | 

d When, as the ape him heard ſo much to talk 
Of labour, that did from his liking baulk, | 
He would have ſſipt the cellar handſomely, Hubberd's Tale. 

5. f COLLAR of Braun, is the quantity bound up in 
one parcel. 

CoLLAR-BONE. 2. , from collar and bone.) The cla- 
vicle ; the bones on each fide of the neck. 

A page riding behind the coach fell down, bruiſed his face, and 
broke his right collar-bone, Wiſeman's Surgery. 

To Co'LLAR. v. a. [from the noun. 

1. To ſeize by the collar; to take by the throat. 

2. To COLLAR beef, or other meat; to roll it up, and 
bind it hard and cloſe with a ſtring or collar. 

To COLLATE. v. a. [confero, collatum, Latin. ] 

10 5 compare one thing of the ſame kind with ano- 
ther. 


Knowledge will be ever a wandering and indigeſted thing, if it 
be but a commixture of a few notions that are at hand and occur, 
and not excited from a ſufficient number of inſtances, and thoſe 
well collated, | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 

They could not relinquiſh their Judaiſm, and embrace Chriſ- 
tianity, without conſidering, weighing, and collating both 1 

outb. 
2. To collate books; to examine if nothing be want- 


Ing. 
3. To beſtow ; to confer. | 
The ſignificance of the ſacrament diſpoſes the ſpirit of the re- 
ceiver to admit the grace of the ſpirit of God, there conſigned, ex- 
hibited, and callated. Taylor's Communicant. 


4. With to, To place in an eccleſiaſtical benefice. 
He thruſt out the invader, and collated Amſdorf to the benefice: 


Luther performed the conſecration, rs 
If a patron ſhall neglect to preſent unto a benefice, void above fix 
months, the biſhop may collate thereunto. Ayliffe. 


Cora TERAL. adj, [con and latut, Latin.] | 
| 1. Side to fide, 


In his bright radiance and collateral light 


Muſt I be comforted, not in his ſphere. Shakeſpeare. 
Thus ſaying, from his radiant ſeat he roſe. | 
Of high co/latera/ glory. Milton's Paradiſe Left, 


2, Runaing parallel. 
3. Diffuſed on either ſide. 
But man by number is to manifeſt 
His ſingle imperfeCtion ; and beget 
Like of his like, his image multiply'd | 
In unity defective, which requires 
Collateral love and deareſt amity. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
4. In genealogy, thoſe that ſtand in equal relation to 
ſome common anceſtor, 
The eſtate and inheritance of a perſon dying inteſtate, is, by right 
of devolution, according to the civil law, given to ſuch as are allied 


to him ex /atere, commonly ſtyled collaterals, if there be no aſcen- | 


dants or deſcendants ſurviving at the time of his death. 
. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
5. Not direct; not immediate. 
They ſhall hear and judge 'twixt you and me; 
If by direct or by collatera hand 
They find us touch'd, we will our kingdom give 
To you in ſatisfaction. 
6. Concurrent, | 
All the force of the motive lies within itſelf : it receives no col- 
lateral ſtrength from external conſiderations, Atterbury. 
CoLLA'TERALLY. adv. [from collateral.] 
1. Side by ſide. 2 


Theſe pullies may be multiplied according to ſundry different ſi- 


tuations, not only when they are ſubordinate, but alſo when they 
are placed collaterally, 


2. IndireQly, 


By allerting the ſcripture to be the canon of our faith, I have 
created two enemies : the papiſts more directly, becauſe they have 
kept the ſcripture from us; and the fanaticks more ett 
becauſe they have aſſumed what amounts to an infallibility in the 
private ſpirit, Dryden. 
3. In collateral relation, | 
COLLA'TION. . / [collatio, Lat.] 
1. The act of conferring or beſtowing ; gift. 
Neither are we to give thanks alone for the firit callation of theſe 
benefits, but alſo for their preſervation. Ray on the Creation, 
2. Compariſon of one copy, or one thing of the ſame 
kind, with another, 
In the diſquiſition of truth, a ready fancy is of great uſe; pro- 
vided that co/lation doth its office. Grew's Coſmologia. 
U return you your Milton, which, upon co/lation, I find to be re- 
viſed and augmented in ſeveral places. Pope. 
3. In law. 
Collation is the beſtowing of a benefice, by the biſhop that hath it 
in his own gift or patronage; and differs from inſtitution in this, 
that inſtitution into a benefice is performed by the biſhop at the pre- 
ſentation of another who is patron, or hath the patron'y right for the 
time. N N Covell. 
Biſhops ſhould be placed by collation of the king under his letters 
patent, without any precedent election, or confirmation enſuing. 
Hayward. 


Shakeſpeare. 


4. A repaſt; a treat leſs than a feaſt, 


CoLtaTi'TIOUs, adj, [collatitius, Lat.] Done by the 
contribution of many. Die. 
Colla"roR. . J [from collate.] : 
1. One that compares copies, or manuſcripts. ; 
To read the titles they give an editor or collator of a manuſcript, 
you would take him for the glory of letters. Addiſon, 
2. One who preſents to an eccleſiaſtical benefice. 
A mandatory cannot interrupt an ordinary co/lator, till a month 
is expired from the day of preſentation. 3 pits 
To Col LA UD. v. 4. [collaudo, Lat.] To join in praiſ- 
ing. ia. 
COLLEAGUE. . /, [collega, Lat.] A partner in 
office or employment. Anciently accented on the 
laſt ſyllable. 
Eaſy it might be ſeen that I intend 
Mercy colleague with juſtice ſending thee. Milton. 
The regents, upon demiſe of the crown, would keep the peace 
without c:/lcagues, | Swift. 
To COLLEAGUE. v. a. [from the noun.] To unite 
with, | 
Coll-agued with this dream of his advantage, 
He hath not fail'd to peſter us with meſſage, 
Importing the ſurrender of thoſe lands. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet, 


To COLLECT. v. a. [ colligo, colleAum, Lat.] 


1. To gather together ; to bring into one place. 
"Tis memory alone that enriches the mind, by preſerving what 
our labour aug induſtry daily cee“. Mutti. 


Wilkins. | 


COL 


2. To draw many units, or numbers, into ohe ſum. 

Let a man collect into one ſum as great a number as he pleaſes; 
this multitude, how eat ſever, leflens not one jot the power 
adding to it. | Ls 

3. To gain by obſervation, | 

The reverent care I bear unto my lord, : 

Made me collect theſe dangers in the duke. Shak. Hen. Vie 

4. To infer as a conſequence ; to gather from premiſes, 
How great the force ot erroneous perſuaſion is, we may collet# 

from our Saviout's premanition to his diſciples. Decay Piety. 
They conclude they can have no idea of infinite ſpace, becauſe 
they can have no idea of infinite matter; which conſequence, I 
_ conceive, is very ill collected. Locke. 


5. To Col LRT vial To recover from ſurpriſe ; to 
gain command over his thoughts ; to aſſemble his ſen- 
timents, th raph) | 

Be collected; 


No more amazement. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt» 
; Affrighted much, 


I did in time collect myſelf, and thought | 
' This was ſo, and no ſlumber. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
Proſperity unexpected often maketh men careleſs and remiſs ; 


3 they, who receive a wound, become more vigilant and co/- 
ected. 


As when of old ſome orator renown'd 
In Athens or free Rome, where eloquence 
Flouriſh'd, ſince mute, to ſome great cauſe addreſs'd, 
Stood in himſelf collected, while each part, 
Motion, each act won audience, ere the tongue 
Sometimes in height degan, as no delay 
Of preface breaking through his zeal of right. Milton, 
Co'tLECT, 2. /. [colle&a, low Lat.) A ſhort compre- 
henſive prayer, uſed at the ſacrament ; any ſhort prayer. 
Then let your devotion be humbly to ſay over proper collefts. 
Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 
CorLLECTA NEOUS. adj. [collefantus, 4 Gathered 
up 3 collected; notes compiled from various 
8. | | 


Colle crEDy. adv. [from collefed.)] Gathered in 
one view at once. 
The whole evolution of ages from everlaſting to everlaſting is ſo 
collefedly and preſentifickly repreſented to God, More. 
Corr“ rI SLR. adj, [from colle#.) That which may 
be 222 from the premiſes by juſt conſequence. 
Whether thereby be meant Euphrates, is not co/e&ible from the 
following words. Brown's Valgar Errours« 


Corircrion. 2. / [from colleck.] 

1. The act of gathering together. 

2. An aſſemblage; the things gathered. 
No perjur'd knight deſires to quit thy arms, 


Faireſt collect ios of thy ſex's charms. Prior. 
The gallery is hung with a co/le&ion of pictures. Addiſon. 


3. The act of deducing conſequences ; ratiocination 3 
diſcourſe. This ſenſe is now ſcarce in uſe. 

If once we deſcend unto probable collections, we are then in the 

territory where free and arbitrary determinations, the territory 


where human laws, take plate, Hookers 
Thou ſhalt hot peep thro! lattices of eyes, 
Nor hear thro' labyrinths of ears, nor learn 

By circuit or collections to diſcern, . Denne. 


4. A corollary; a conſectary deduced from premiſes 3 
deduction; conſequence, 

It ſhould be a weak collect inn, if whereas we ſay, that when Chriſt 
had overcome the ſharpneſs of death, he then opened the kingdom 
of heaven to all believers; a thing in ſuch ſort affirmed with cir- 
cumſtances, were taken as inſinuating an oppoſite denial before that 
circumſtance be accompliſhed, Hooker, 

This label | 
Is fo from ſenſe in hardneſs, that I ean e 
Make no collection of it. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
Whek ſhe, from ſundry arts, one ſkill doth draw; 
Gath'ring, from divers fights, one act of war; 

Prom many caſes like, one rule of law: 

Theſe her colle&ions, not the ſenſes are. Davies: 


Cor1scriTIOUs, adj. [colleFitius, Lat.] Gathered 
up. 


Cor.1,8cT1vs. azj. [from colle& ; colleA(f, French. ] 
1. Gathered into one maſs ; aggregated ;z accumulative. 
A body collective, it containeth a huge multitude, Heooker. 
The three forms of government differ only by the civil adminiſ- 
tration being in the hands of one or two, called kings; in a ſenate, 
called the nobles z or in the people collective or repreſentative, who 


may be called the commons, * 4 
The difference between à compound and a co/lefive idea is, that 


a compound idea unites things of a different Kind; but a collie 
idea, things of the ſame, Watts's Logicks 
2. Employed in deducing conſequences; argumentative, 
Antiquity left many falſities controulable not only by critical and 
collective reaſon, but contrary obſervations, Brown. 

3. [In grammar.]*A collective noun is a word which ex- 
preſſes a multitude, though itſelf be fingular ; as a 

company; an army. 

CoriLE cTIVELY. adv. [from colleFive.) In a general 
maſs; in a body; not ſingly ; not numbered by indi- 
viduals; in the aggregate; accumulatively; taken 
together; in a ſtate of combination or union. 

Although we cannot be free from all fin collectively, in ſuch ſort 
that no part thereof ſhall be found in us, yet diſtributively all great 
actual offences, as they offer themſelves one by one, both may and 
ought to be by all means avoided, Hookers 

Singly and apart many of them are ſubject to exception, yet col- 
lively they make up a good moral evidence. Hales 

The other part of the water was condenſed at the ſurface of the 
earth, and ſent forth collefively into ſtanding ſprings and rivers, 

Wodward's Natural Hiſtory. 

Col LR“ roR. n. /. [es Latin.] a 

1. A gatherer ; he that collects ſcattered things toge- 
ther. 

2. A compiler; one 
one book. 

The grandfather might be the firſt collefor of them into a body. 

Hale's Common Laco of England. 

Volumes without the col/eFor's own reflections. Addiſon. 

The beſt Engliſh hiſtorian, when his ſtile grows antiquated, will 
be only conſidered as a tedious relater of facts, and perhaps con- 
ſulted to furniſh materials for ſome future col{cFfor, , Swift, 

3. A tax-gatherer ; a man employed in levying duties, 
Or tributes, | 

A great part of this treaſure is now embezzled, laviſhed, and 
feaſted away by colleftors, and other officers. Temples 
The commiſſions of the revenue are diſpoſed of, and the collec 
tors are appointed by the commiſſioners. Swift. 

Corr Rx. . /½ [from con and Igatum, a lega- 
cy, Latin. ] In the civil law, a perſon to whom is left 
a legacy in common with one or more other perſons. 


that gathers ſcattered pieces into 


Chambers, 
| Yy COLLEGE. 


COL 
CO'LLEGE. n./. [collegium, Latin.] 


1. A community; a number of perſons living by ſome 
common rules, 
On barbed ſteeds they rode in proud array, 
Thick as the college of the bees in May, Dryden, 
2. A ſociety of men ſet apart for learning, or religion. 
; He is return'd with his opinions, 
Guther'd from all the famous colleges 
Almoſt in Chriſtendom, Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
I would the college of the cardinals 
Would chuſe him pope, and carry him to Rome. Shakeſpeare. 
"This order or ſoclety is ſometimes called Solomon's houle, and 


ſometimes the college of the fix days work, . Bacon, 
3. The houſe in which the collegians reſide, | 
Huldah the propheteſs dwelt in Jeruſalem in the co/lege, Kings. 


4. A college, in foreign univerſities, is a lecture read 
in publick, 
Cor.,,s'G1AL, adj, [from cel/ege.) Relating to a col- 
lege; poſſeſſed by a college, 
Coll. 1. /. [from co le.] An inhabitant of a 
college; a member of a college, 
ColLy GATE, adj, | collegiatus, low Latin.] 
1. Containing a college; inſtituted after the manner of 
a college, ö 
I with that yourſelves did well conſider how oppoſite certain of 
your poſitions are unto the ſtate of co/legiate locieties, whereon the 
two univer ities conſiſt. Hooker, Preface. 
2. A collegiate church was ſuch as was built at a conve- 
nient diſtance from a cathedral church, wherein a 
number of preſbyters were ſettled, and lived together 
in one congregation, Ayliffe's Parergon. 
ColrkGiatyt. . / [from college.) A member of a 
college ; a man bred in a college; an univerſity man. 
'Thele arc a kind of empiric kt in poetry, who have got a receipt 
to pleaſe j and no collegiate like them, for purging the min 
| mer. 
Co'tuer, . / [Fr. from collum, Lat. the neck.] s 
1, Anciently ſomething that went about the neck ; 
ſometimes the neck, | 
2. That part of a ring in which the ſtone is ſet, 
A term uſed by turners. | 
95 Cobb. va, [collido, Lat.] To ſtrike againſt 
each other; to beat, to daſh, to knock together. 


$cintillations are not the accention of air upon collifion, but in- 
flammable effluencies from the bodies collided, 

Colt. . / | from coal. ] 

1. A digger of coals ; one that works in the coal-pits, 

2. A coal-merchant ; a dealer in coals, 

1 Ienew a nobleman a great grafier, a great timberman, a great 
celller, ande great landman. Bacon, 

A (hip that carries coals, 
20 LLIKRY, . / | from collier,] 

1. 'Vhe place where coals are dug, 

2. 'The coal trade, 

Co'tt,1iFLOWKR, mf [ flor brafice from capl, Sax, 
cabbage, and foxver properly cauliflower, ] A ſpecies 
of cabbage, 

Cortical ion, . J. [colligatio, Lat.] A binding to- 
gether, 

Thee the midwife contriveth into a knot, whence that tortuo- 
ſity or nudofity in the navel, occalioned by the collipation of vellels, 
Brown's Vulpar Errours. 

Cori N. . / [from collime, Lat.] The act of 
aiming at a mark ; aim, Diel. 

Coburn HN Ho /. | collinee, Lat.] The act of aiming. 

Co'LLIQUANLE, adj, | from col/iquate.] Ealily diſſolv- 

ed; liable to be melted, F 

he tender contiftence renders It the more co/liquable and con- 
ſumptlve, | Narwvy on Conſumptions. 

Conan Kurd. . / (from colliguate.] The ſub- 
{tance to which any thing is reduced by being melted. 

Cao't.uigquant, ad). | from colliguare,] That which has 
the power of melting or Uſlolving. | 

To COLLIQUATE., v. 4. [colliguee, Latin.] o 
melt to diſlulve ; to turn from (lid to fluid, 

Ahe ite melted the glats, that made a great ſhow, alter what was 
coliiguated had been removed tram the fire, Boyle, 
"The fat of the kidneys is apt to be co/lignated through 1 great heat 
from within, and an ardent colliquative ferers Harvey on 'onſumpte 
% Co'LLIQUATE, vn. Lo melt ; to be diflolved, 
lee will ditlolve in fires, and c/lignadte in water or warm oils, 
Brown's Fulgar Erronrs, 
Conan. n /. [colliquatio, Latin] 
1. The a&t of melting. 
Gate may be made by the bare cite of the (alt and earth 
remaining in the aſhes of @ burnt plant, Reyes 
From them proceed raretattion, aten, concottion, matura- 
tlon, and malt eftects of natuie, Nr, Natural Hiftory, 

2. Such a temperament or diſpoſition of the animal 
fluids as proceeds from a lax compages, and wherein 
they flow off through the ſecretory glands faſter than 

they ought, ._  Vuiney, 
Any kind of univerſal diminution and co//iguation of the body, 
; Marvey on Confumptiont, 
Corti quarive, ad, [from colliguare.] Melting; 
diflolvent, 
A ene over Is ſuch as is attended with a diarrhea, or 
(weats, tron teu lax a contoxture of the flulds. Nyincy, 
It is a conſequent of a burning eolfignative fever, whereby the 
Numowih, Fat, and Heth of the body ave melted, Harvey. 

COLLIQUUFA'CTION. . %% [collignefacio, Latin.] The 
aQt of melting together z redudtion to one maſs by 
fluxion in the fire, 

Att the incorporation of metals by ple eol/igneſattion, for the 
better difeovering of the nature and contents and diflents of me 
tale, it would be tried by incorporating of their diflolutions, 

Racon's Phyfical Res. 
Cortese ». 4. [from c, Latin] 
1, The ae of triking two bodies together. 
Or, by «Fan of two bodies, grind 
Ihe ar attrite to fire, ATH Fru Lofts 

The Aint and the fret you may move apart as long as you 
ploate (but jt e the hitting and eee of them that muſt make 
them (1: ks fires Bentley, 

. The ſtate of being ſtruck together ; a claſh, 

Then trom the <laihey between popes and Kings, 
I ate, like (parks trom flint's e pings. Denbam, 

"The gevil fornetimes borrowed fire from the altar to contume 
the votaries 4 and, by the mutual ces of well Meant seal, tet 
even then Chriiftians in 4 flame. Decay ef Piece, 

Yo CULLOCATRE. . 4. [collece, Latin.] To place; 
to ſtation, 

It you dete to ſupertacduce any virtue upon a perſian, take the 

creature in which that virtue is mot eminent i of that creature 
wat the paits whutin that Yirtue 4 te Bacon. 


þ contelt ; oppoſition of nature, 
CoLLucra"rion, . / [collufatio, Lat.] Conteſt; 


Brown. |- 


601. 


Corto A rio. n. J. [collecatio, Latin. ] 


1. The act of placing; diſpoſition. a 
2. The ſtate of being placed. ; | 
In the collocation of the ſpirits in bodies, the co location ia equal or 
unequal ; and the ſpirits coacervate or diffuſed. Bacon. 
ColLocu'rion, 2. /. [collecutio, Latin. ] Conference; 
converſation. : 
To Colt,0'Gue, v. n. [probably from colloguer, Latin. ] 
To wheedle ; to flatter ; to pleaſe with kind words. 
A low word. ; 
Co'tLoy, n. / [It is derived by Minſhew from coal 
and op, a rather broiled upon the coals ; a carbonade. ] 
1. A ſmall ſlice of meat. | 
Sweetbread and co/lops were with ſkewers prick'd 
About the ſides,  Dryden's Fables. 
A cook perhaps has mighty things profeſs'd ; 
Then ſent up but two diſhes nicely dreſt : 
What fienifics Scotch collops to a feaſt? 
2, A piece of any animal. | 
The lion is upon his death - bed i not an enemy that does not apply 
for a (0e of bim. L' Eftrange, 
3. In burleſque language, a child. 
Come, Sir page, 
Look on me with your welkin eye, (weet villain, 
Mott dear'ſt, my collop, e Winter's Tale. 
Thou art a co/lop of my fleth, 
And for thy ſake 1 have ſhed many a tear, Shakeſp. Hen. VI. 
Col Lo GAL. adj, [from colloguy.) Whatever re- 
lates to common converſation, 
Co'LLOoqQuyY. u. / [| colloquium, 23 Conference; 
converſation; alternate diſcourſe; talk. 
My earthly, by his heav'nly over-power'd, 
In that celeſtial colloguy lublime, 
As with an object that excels the ſenſe, 
Dazzled, and ſpent, funk down. M.'lten's Paradiſe Loſt, 
In retirement make frequent co/{oquies, or ſhort diſcourlings, be- 
tween Cod and thy own foul, Taylor, 
Col LOW. 1. J. [More properly colly, from coal.] 
Colloww iy the word by which they denote black grime of burnt 
coals, or wood, Wudward on I offils. 
CoLLufcrancy. . / Lcolluctor, Lat.] A tendency to 


King's Cookery. 


ltruggle ; contrariety ; oppoſition ; ſpite. 
'The therm:r, natural baths, or hot ſprings, do not owe their heat 
to any co/luttation or etlerveſcence of the minerals in them. 
Woodward's Natural Hiftery, 
To COLLU'DE. v. . [colludo, Lat.] To conſpire in a 
fraud; to act in concert; to play into the hand of 
. each other, 
Coluu'sion, 1. / [collufio, Latin. ] 

Collufion is, in our common law, a deceitful agreement or com- 
pact between two or more, tor the one part to bring an action 
againſt the other to fume evil purpole z as to defraud a third of his 
ri, ht. ' Covell, 

By the ignorance ef the merchants, or diſhoneſty of weavers, or 

the colluſion of both, the ware was bad, and the price exceſſive. Sevift, 

Coutu'sive, adj, | from collude.] Fraudulently con- 
certed, 

CoOLLU'SIVELY. adv, * colliſſive.] In a manner 
fraudulently concerted. 

Cor.,u's0RyY, adj, [from collado, Latin.] Carrying on 

an fraud by ſecret concert. 

Co'LLY. . [from coa/.] The ſmut of coal. 

Suppoſe thou law her drefled in ſome old hirſute attire, out of 
faſhion, coarle raiument, belmeared with foot, coſy, perfumed with 
opopanax. Burton on Melancholy. 

To ColLly. v. a, To grime with coal; to ſmut with 
coal, | 
Brief as the lightning in the cellicd night, 
That, in a ſpeen, untolds both heav'n and earth; 
And, ere a man hath pow'r to ſay, behold, 
"The jaws of darknel(s do devour it ups Shakeſpeare. 


COLLY RIUM, n. /. [Latin] An ointment for the eyes. 

CO'LMAR. x. f Fr.] A fort of pear, 

Coo, Harth. ». . Is a deep brown, very light baſ- 
tard ochre, which is no pure native foflil ; but con- 
tains more vegetable than mineral matter, and owes 
its origin to the remains of wood long buried in the 
carth _ Hill on Feſſils. 

COLON, . /. [N, a member.] 

1. A point [:] uſed to mark a pauſe greater than that 
of a comma, and lets than that of a period. Its uſe is 
not very exactly fixed; nor is it very neceſſary, being 
confounded by moſt with the ſemicolon, It was uſed 
before ye gg was refined, to mark almoſt any 
ſenſe leſs than a period. 'T'o apply it properly, we 
ſhould place it, perhaps, only where the ſenſe is con- 
tinued without ee Hs of grammar or conſtruc- 
tion; as, 1 love him, 1 4 05 2 I have long ceaſed 
to truſt, but ſhall never forbear to ſuccour him. 

2. Ihe greateſt and wideſt of all the inteſtines, about 
eight or nine hands breadth long. It begins where 
the ilium ends, in the cavity of the os ilium on the 
right fide; from thence aſcending by the kidney on 
the ſame fide, it paſſes under the concave fide of the 

liver, to which it is ſometimes tied, us likewiſe to the 
gall-bladder, which tinges it yellow in that place: 
then it runs under the bottom of the ſtomach to the 
{ſpleen in the left fide, to which it is alſo knit: from 
thence it turns down to the leſt kidney; and thence 
paſſing, in form of an 8, it terminates at the upper 
part ot the os ſacrum in the rectum, Quincy. 
Now, by your cruelty had bound, 
I train my guts, my colon wound, Sevift, 
The contents of the cao are of a tour, fetid, acid ſmell in rab- 
bits. Fleyer on the Mumours, 

.CO"LONEL. . /. $4 uncertain etymology, Sinner 
imagines it originally co/ow/alis, the leader of a colo- 

ny. Minfberw 33 it from colenna, a pillar: as, 

Patrice celumen ; exercitus celumen. Each is plauſible, ] 

Phe chief commander of a regiment ; a field officer of 

the higheſt rank, next to the general officers, It is 
now generally ſounded with only two diſtin ſylla- 
bles, ce wel. 


"The chieteſ help muſt be the care of the ce/one/, that hath the 
government of all his garriſon, Spenſer on Irdand, 
Captain or ces, or knight in army, | 
Whole chance on theſe defencelely doors may ſelae, 
It deed of honour did thee ever pleaſe, 
Guard them, and him within protect from harms, Aten. 


Cocos. . % [from coloncl.] The office or cha- 


While he continued a ſubaltern, he complained. agaluſt 
of colonels towards their officers 3 yet, in few minutes ap 
had received his commiſſion for a regiment, he confeſſec t 
colonelſhip was coming faſt upon him. Swift 
To Co'tonize. v. 4. [from colony.) To plant wit 
inhabitants; to ſettle with new planters ; to plan 
with colonies, * 
There was never an hand drawn, that did double the reg of the 
habitable world, before this; for ſo a- man OY term it, ie 
he ſhall put to account as well that that is, as that which may be 
hereafter, by the farther occupation and colonizing of thoſe coy, 
tries: and yet it cannot be affirmed, if one ſpeak. Ingenuouſ tha 
it was the propagation of the Chriſtian faith that was the aduman; 
of that diſcovery, entry, and plantation z but gold and ſilver, nd 
temporal profit and glory; ſo that what was firſt in God's pros; 
dence, was but ſecond in«man's appetite and intention. \ 
Bacon's Holy Wir 
Druina hath advantage by acqueſt of iſlands, which ſhe can 
and fortifieth daily. Howel's Vocal Pore 
CoronnaA'DeE., . J [from colonna, Ital. a column. 
1. A periltyle of a circular figure; or a ſeries of cg] 
diſpoſed in a circle, and inſulated within ſide. 
Builder”; Diimay, 
Here circling colonnades the ground incloſe, 
And here the marble ſtatues breathe in rows, Addiſa, 
2. Any ſeries or range of pillars, 
For you my colonnades extend their wings. Pope 
COLONY. . /. [ colonia, 3 
1. A body of people drawn from the mother-country tg 
inhabit ſome diſtant place. | 
To theſe new inhabitants and colonies he gave the ſame law under 
which they were born and bred, Spenſer on Ireland, 
Rooting out theſe two rebellious ſepts, he placed Engliſh cri 
in their rooms. Davies on Ireland. 
Oſiris, or the Racchus of the ancients, is reported to have ciyi. 
lized the Indians, planting colonies, and building cities, 
| : Arbuthnat on Coing, 
2. The country planted ; a plantation. 
The riſing city, which from far you ſee, 
Is Carthage, and a Tyrian colony. Dryden's Virgil, 
Co'Loruony. 2. / [from Colophon, a city whence it 
 came.] Roſin, a 
Of Venetian turpentine, ſlowly evaporating about a fourth ot 
fif.h part, the remaining ſubſtance ſuffered to cool, would afford me 
a coherent body, or a fine colophony. - By. 
Turpentines and oils leave a colapbony, upon a ſeparation of FAN 
thinner oil. Floyer on the Humours, 


ColLogui'nTEDA., u. / [colocynthis, Lat. e 
The fruit of a plant of the ſame name, brought from 
the Levant, about the bigneſs of a large orange, and 


intolerably bitter. 
ſiderable uſe in medicine. 


marked or ſtained with ſome colour. | | 
Had the tunicles and humours of the eye been colorate, man 

rays from viſible objects would have been ſtopt. Ry 

CoA“ ION. 2. /. [coloro, Latin, ] 

1. 'The art or E of colouring. 

Some bodies have a more departable nature than others, as b 
evident in coloration z for a {mall quantity of ſaffron will tint mon 
than a great quantity of braſil, Baca. 

2. The ſtate of being coloured. 
Amongſt curioſities 1 ſhall place coloration, though ſomewhat 
better; tor beauty in flowers is their prehe minence. Bacon's N. H. 
Corot ric. adj. | colorificus, Latin.) That which 
has the power of producing dyes, tints, colours, or 
hues. | 
In this compoſition of white, the ſeveral rays do not ſuffer any 
change in their co/orifick qualities by acting upon one another; but 
are only mixed, and by a mixture of their a. e roduce White, 
exton's Optich. 
COLONSSE. Jn. / [colofſus, Latin.) A ſtatue of 
COLO'SSUS, J enormaus magnitude, 
Not to mention the walls and palace of Babylon, the pyramid 
of Egypt, or cou of Rhodes Temp 
There huge co/ofſus roſe, with trophies erown'd, 
And runick characters were grav'd around. Po 
Cor.o88k"AN. adj, [colofſeus, Lat.] In form of à eo 
loſſus ; of the height aud bigneſs of ſuch a ſtatue; 
giantlike. | 
COLOUR. . / | color, _ 
1. The appearance of bodies to the eye only; hut ; dye. 
lt is a vulgar idea of the co/ours of ſolid bodies, when we perceive 
them to be a red, or blue, or green tincture of the ſurface z but! 
philoſophical idea, when we conſider the various colours to be dif 
ferent ſenſations, excited in us by the refracted rays of light, u. 
fle cted on our eyes in a different manner, according to the different 
ſize, or ſhape, or ſituation of the particles of which ſurfaces at 


compoſed, Watth 

Her hair ſhall be of what colour it pleaſe God. Shabeſpeart 
For though our eyes can nought but colours ſee, wa 

AUK 


Yet coleurs give them not their pow'r of ſight. 
The lights of colours are more refrangible one than another 
in this order z red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, deep violet 
| Newton's Optics 
2. The freſhneſs, or appearance of blood, in the face. 
My cheeks no longer did their colour boaſts Dns. 
A ſudden horror ſeis'd his giddy head, 
And bis ears trickled, and his colour fleds D 
3. The tint of che painter. 
When each bold figure juſt begins to live, 
The treach'rous co/onurs the fair art betray, 
Aud all the bright creation fades away. : P 
4. The repreſentation of any thing ſuperficially ex 
mined, 

Their wiſdom is only of this world, to put falſe colours e 
things, to call good evil, and evil good, againſt the conviQtion® 
their own conſciences. | ; Spy 

5. Concealment ; palliation ; excuſe ; ſuperficial coves 

It is no matter it 1 do halt; 1 have the wars tor my colour iy 

wy penſi on ſhall ſeem the more reaſonable, = Sbakeſps Henry ® 


Their fin admitted no colowr or execute. ing Charith 
6. Appearance; pretence ; falſe ſhew. 
Under the chr of commending him, 

I have acceſs my own love to prefer, Shakeſpe's 


Merchants came to Rhodes with a great ſhip laded hn _ 
under the colour of the ſale whereof, I all that was ok 
the city. : 1 nolles's Hiftory of the 7 

7. Kind; ſpecies ; character. a N 
Boys and women are, for the moſt part, cattle of this _ 
Shakeſpeart's As yes Ne 
8. In the plural, a ſtandard ; an enſign of war: ! ! 
ſay the colours of the foot, and fardard of the horſe 
He at Venice gave 
His body to that pleaſant country's earth, 
And his pure ſoul unte his captain Chritt, ' 


raQer of colonel. 
1 


Uuder whole ce/ours he had fought fo longs 


often called bitter apple. Both the ſeed and pulp aye 
It is a violent purgative, of con- 
Chambers, 
Co'r.okATE. adj, [coloratus, Lat.] Coloured, dyed; 


ich. ll. 
bat 1 


2. 


7 


7 
C 


ꝓ— 6 — A, ee” 


COL 
jnſt all checks, rebukes, and manners, 


Aga 
dvance the colours of my love, 
; _— 2 retire. Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
The banks were filled with companies, paſſing all along the 
ver under their colburs, with trumpets ſounding. | Knolles. 
"Colours is uſed ſingularly by Addiſon. 
In author compares a ragged coin to a tattered colours. Addiſon, 
T4 Co'L0UR« . 4. [ coloro, Latin. ] 


\, To mark with ſome hue, or dye. 


roperly, are not coloured: in them there is 

* 7 2 II — and dlſpoſition to ſtir up a ſenſa- 

7 ys 1 or that colour. | „ Newton's Opticks, 

a "To alliate; to excuſe; to dreſs in ſpecious colours, 
1 told him, that I would not favour or colour in any fort his for. 
folly» Raleigh s Eſſays. 

14 cy, the falſehood of /Eneas by an expreſs command from 
iter to forſake the queen. Dryden s Dedicat. Ancid. 


Jup 
o make plauſible. 25 
4 5 e os heard of an inſurrection that was not coloured 
with grievances of the higheſt kind, or countenanced by one or 
more branches of the legiſlature, x Addiſen's Freebeluer. 
To CoLouR a ftranger's goods, is when a freeman 
allows a foreigner to enter goods at the Cuſtom Houſe 
in his name; ſo that the foreigner pays but fingle 
duty, when he ought to pay double. Phillips. 
9 Co'LouR. v. n, To bluſh, A low word, only 
uſed in converſation. ; 
Co'LoURABLE, adj. [from colour.) Specious ; plau- 
üble. It is now little uſed. 
They have now a colourable pretence to withſtand innovations, 
having accepted of other laws and rules already. Spenſer. 
They were glad to lay hold on fo colourable a matter, and to tra- 
duce him as an author of ſuſpicious innovation. Hooker, 
Had I ſacrificed eccleſiaſtical government and revenues to their 
covetouſneſs and ambition, they would have found no co/ourable 
neceſſity of an army. | King Charles. 
We hope the mercy of God will conſider us unto ſome minera- 
tion of our offences; yet had not the fincerity of our parents ſo 
colourable expectations. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


Co'LoURABLY. adv. [from colourable.) Specioully ; 
plauſibly. ; 
The proceſs, howſoever colourably awarded, hath not hit the very 


mark whereat it was directed. Bacon. 
Co'tourED. participial adj. [from colour.) Streaked 
diverſified with variety of hues. 
The coloured are coarſer juiced, and therefore not fo well and 
ually concocted. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 


propriety and beauty. 
But as the ſlighteſt ſketch, if juſtly trac'd, 
1s by ill colouring but the more diſgrac'd ; 
So by falſe learning is good ſenſe defac'd. _ 
Co'lovnisT. . J. [from colour.] A painter who ex- 
cels in giving the proper colours to his deſigns, 
Titian, Paul Veroneſe, 
colourifts, have come neareſt to nature. . 
Co'.oukLEss. adj, [from colour.] Without colour; 
not diſtinguiſhed by any hue ; tranſparent. 


Tranſparent ſubſtances, as glaſs, water, and air, when made very 
exhibit various colours, according to their various thinneſs; al- 


lijs. Newton's Opticks. 
Pellucid colourleſs glaſs or water, b 
or froth, do acquire a very intenſe 


ECOLT. . / [colr, Saxon.) 


itencſy. Bentley, 


ſpring of a horſe, as foal for the female. 


The colt hath about four years of growth, and ſo the fawn, and 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Like cots or unmanaged horſes, we ſtart at dead bones and lite- 
Taylor's Holy Living. 


ſo the calf. 


leſs blocks. T 
No ſports, but what belong to war, they know 


To break the ſtubborn colt, to bend the bow. Dryd. 2Encid. 


2. A young fooliſh fellow. 


Ay, that 's a colt, indeed; for he doth nothing but talk of his 
Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
To Cor r. v. n. [from the noun.] To friſk ; to be 

licentious ; to run at large without rule; to riot; to 


horſe. 


frolick. 


As ſoon as they were out of ſight by themſelves, they ſhook off 
their bridles, and began to colt anew more licentioully than be- 
Spenſer s State of Ireland. 


fore, E; 


To Cour. v.a, To befool, 
What a plague mean ye, to co/t me thus ? 
ColTs-v00T, u. [ 
hath a radiate 
florets, but the crown com 


which turns to dow 
Colrs-roor u. x. 


. [from colt and booth. 
1. An imperfect or 


bee tooth in young horſes. 


practices of youth. 
Well ſaid, lord Sands ; 
Your celts- tooth is not caſt yet — 


No, my lord; nor ſhall not, while I have a ſtump. Shak, 


Co'r, 


to the ſhare. 
Co'uTISnH, adj. 
colt ; wanton, 


0 LUBRINE, adj, [colubrinus, Latin. ] 
1. Relating to a ſerpent. | 
2. Cunning ; crafty, 
0 LUMBARY, . / [columbarium, Lat.] A dovecot ; 
a pigeon-houſe. 
The earth of columbaries, or dovchouſes, is much deſired in the 
\Mikice of ſaltpetre. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
0LUMBINE, . / [columbina, Latin.] A plant with 
leaves like the meadow rue. | Miller. 


Columbines are of ſeveral ſorts and colouis. They flower in the 
end of May, when few other flowers ſhew. ortimer. 
OLUMBINE, . 


Violet colour, or changeable dove colour. 
COLUMN. ». F Tn Latin. ] 
. A round pillar. 


Some of the old G 
ruins of Apollo' 


Dia. 


reek columns, and altars, were brought from 

3 o temple at Delos. eacham, 

ound broken columns claſping ivy twin'd. Pope. 

* Any body of certain dimenſions preſſing vertically 
_ its baſe, | 

the * whole weight of any column of the atmoſphere, and likewiſe 

wa, by many 


wm gravity of its baſis, wa certainly kno 


CoLouRinG. 3. J [from colour.) The part of the 
painter's art that teaches to lay on his colours with 


Pope. 


an Dyck, and the reſt of the good 
Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 


thin by being blown into bubbles, or otherways formed into plates, 
though, at a greater thickneſs, they appear very clear and colour- 


being beaten into a powder 


1. A young horſe: uſed commonly for the male off- 


Shakeſp. Hen. IV. 
f zuffilago ; from colt and foot.) It 

flower, whoſe diſk conſiſts of many 
ſed of many half florets : 
the embryos are included in'a multifid flowercup, 
ny ſeeds fixed in a bed. Miller. 


2, A love of youthful pleaſure ; a diſpoſition to the 


LTER, u. / [culton, Sax. culter, Lat.] The ſharp 
iron of a plough that cuts the ground perpendicularly 


[from cole.] Having the tricks of a 


fe [columbinus, Lat.] A kind of 


Bentley. | 


3. [In the military art.] The long file or row of troops, 
or of baggage, of an army in its march. An army 
marches in one, two, three, or more columns, accord- 
ing as the ground will allow. 

4. [ With printers.] A column is half a page, when 


_—_—_ 


divided into two equal parts by a line paſling through 
the middle, from the top to the bottom ; and, by 
ſeveral parallel lines, pages are often divided into 
three or more columns, | 

CoLu'unarR. TJ adj, [from column.) Formed in 

CoLuMNnaA'R1an,. { columns; 

White columnar ſpar, out of a ſtone-pit. 

CoLu'rEs. 2. / ret Latin; xoXovgos. 

To great circles ſuppoſed to paſs through the poles of the world: 
one through the equinoctial points, Aries and Libra; the other 
through the ſolſtitial points, Cancer and Capricorn. They are 
called the equinoctial and ſolſtitial colures, and divide the eeliptick 
into four equal parts. The points where they interſect the eclip- 
tick are called the cardinal points, Harris, 

Thrice the equinoctial line 
He circled z four times croſs'd the car of night 

x From pole to pole, traverſing each colure. | Milton. 

CO MA. =. / [x.] A morbid diſpoſition to ſleep ; 
a lethargy. 

Co'marT. 1. / This word, which I have only met 
with in one place, ſeems to ſignify treaty ; article; 
from con, and mart, or market. 

By the tame comart, 
And carriage of the articles deſign'd, 
His fell to Hamlet. 

Co'maTE. u. /. [con and mate.] Companion. - 

My comates and brothers in exile. Shakeſp. As you like it. 

ComarTo'se. adj. [from, coma.) Lethargick ; ſleepy 
to a diſeaſe, 3 

Our beſt caſtor is from Ruſſia; the great and principal uſe 
whereof, is in hyſterical and comatoſe caſes, Grew, 

COMB in the end, and Cour in the beginning, of 
names, ſeem to be derived from the Britiſh um, which 
ſignifies a low ſituation. Gibſon's Camden, 


Woodsv. on Feſſils. 


Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


meaning anciently in the French tongue, 
COMB. 2. /. [camb, Saxon; 4am, Dutch. 


1. An inſtrument to ſeparate and adjuſt the hair. 
By tar Ligea's golden comb, 

Wherewith ſhe fits on diamond rocks, | 

Slecking her ſoft alluring locks. Milton, 

I made an inſtrument in faſhion of a comb, whoſe teeth, being 

in number ſixteen, were about an inch and a half broad, and the 

intervals of the teeth about two inches wide. Newton, 


2. The top or creſt of a cock, ſo called from its pecti- 
nated indentures. 


Cocks have great combs and ſpurs, hens little or none. Bacen, 
High was his comb, and coral-red withal, 
With dents embattled like a caſtle-wall. Dryden. 


3. The cavities in which the bees lodge their honey. 
Perhaps from the ſame word which makes the termi- 
nation of towns, and ſignifies hol/oww or deep. 

This in affairs of ſtate, 
Employ'd at home, abides within the gate, 
To fortify the combs, to build the wall, 
To prop the ruins, leſt the fabrick fall. 

To Coms. v. a. [from the 3 

1. To divide, and clean, and adjuſt the hair with a 
comb. 

Her care ſhall be 


Divers with us, that are 


rown grey, and yet would appear young, 
find means to make their h 


air black, by combing it, as they ſay, 


with a leaden comb, or the like. Bacon, 
She with ribbons tied 
His tender neck, and cemb'd his filken hide. Dryden's An. 


There was a ſort of engine, from which were extended twenty 
long poles, wherewith the man-mountain combs his head, ang 6 
2. Tolay any thing conſiſting of filaments ſmooth, by 


e through narrow interſtices; as, fo comb 
i. 5 8 
CoMB-BRUSH. . J. [comb and bruſh.) A bruſh to 
clean combs. | 
CoMB-MAKER. . /; [comb and maker.) One whoſe 
trade is to make combs. 
This wood is of uſe for the turner, engraver, carver, and comb-. 
maker, | 1 Mortimer s Huſbandry. 
To COMBAT. v. a. [combattre, Fr.] 
1. To fight: generally in a duel, or hand to hand, 
Pardon me, 1 will not combat in my ſhirt, Shakeſpeare, 
2. To act in oppoſition, as the acid and alkali combat. 
Two planets ruthing from aſpect malign 
Of fierceit oppoſition in mid ſky, 5 
Should combat, and their jarring ſpheres confound. 


To Co'MBAT. v. a. To oppoſe; to fight. 
Their oppreſſors have changed the ſcene, and combated the opi- 


Milton. 


nions in their true ſhape. Decay of Piety. 
Love vields at laſt, thus combated by pride, 
And ſhe ſubmits to be the Roman's bride, Granville, 


Co'MBAT. #. J. [from the verb.] Conteſt; battle; 
duel ; ſtrife; oppoſition : generally between two, but 
ſometimes it is uſed for battle. 

Thoſe regions were full both of cruel monſters and monſtrous 
men; all which, by private combats, they delivered the countries 
of. Sidney, 

The noble combat that, twixt joy and ſorrow, was fought in 
Paulina! She had one eye declined for the loſs of her huſband, 
another elevated that the oracle was fulfilled. Shakeſpeare, 

The combat now by courage mult be tried. Dryden, 

Co'MBATANT. 2. / . e Fr. 

1. He that fights with another; due 
in arms. 5 

So frown'd the mighty combatants, that hell 
Grew darker at their frown. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
Who, ſingle combatant, 
Duel'd their armies rank'd in proud array, 
Himſelf an army. | Milton's Agon iſtes. 
He with his tword unſheath'd, on pain of life, 
Dryden. 


hin z antagoniſt 


Commands both combatants to ceaſe their ſtrife, 

Like deſpairing combatants they ſtrive againſt you, as if they had 

beheld unveiled the magical ſhield of Arioſto, which dazzled the 

beholders with too much brightneſs, Dryden, 
2. A champion, 

When any of thoſe combatants ſtrips his terms of ambiguity, 1 


ſhall think him a champion for knowledge, Locke, 
3. With for before the thing defended, 
Men become combatants for thoſe opinions, Locle. 


Co'mMnER, . /+ pon comb,) He whoſe trade it is to 
diſentangle wool, and lay it ſmooth for the ſpinner, 
Co'MBINATE. from combine.) Betrothed ; pro- 


Cons, in Corniſh, ſignifies a valley, and had the ſame | 


Duden Virgil. | 


To comb your noddle with a three-legg'd ſtool, Shakeſpeare, | 


She loſt a nobler brother; with him the ſinew of her fortune, 
her marriage dowry : with both, her combinate huſband, this well- 
ſeeming Angelo. Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſures 

ComBinA'TION. 2. . [from ar gay 

1. Union for ſome certain purpoſe ; aſſociation ; league. 
A combination is of private perſons ; a confederacy, 
of ſtates or ſovereigns. 


This cunning cardinal 
The articles o' th' combination drew, 


As himſelf pleas'd, Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
2. It is now generally uſed in an ill ſenſe z but was 
formerly indifferent; | 


They aim to ſubdue all to their own will and power, under the 
diſguiſes of holy combinations. | King Charles. 
Union of bodies, or qualities; commixture ; con- 
junction. 1 
Theſe natures, from the moment of their firſt combination, have 
been and are'for ever inſeparable. | Hooker. 
Reſolution of compound bodies by fire, does not ſo much en- 
rich mankind as it divides the bodies; as upon the ſcore of its 
making new compounds by new combinations; Boyle. 
Ingratitude is always in combination with pride and hard-hearted- 


neſs. South. 
4. Copulation of ideas in the mind. | 


They never ſuffer any ideas to be joined in their underſtandings, 
in any other or ſtronger combination than what their own nature and 
correſpondence give them. Locke, 

5. ComBinaATI0N is uſed; in mathematicks, to denote 
the variation or alteration of any number of quanti- 
ties; letters, ſounds, or the like, in all the different 
manners poſſible. Thus the number of poſſible 
— or combinations of the twenty-four letters of 
the alphabet, taken firſt two by two, then three by 
three, &c. amount to 1,391,724,288,887,252,999, 
425,128,493,402,200, | :hambers. 

7. 1 . a. [combiner, Fr. binos jungere, 

at, 
I. 170 


LO 


oin together. 
Let us not then ſuſpect our happy ſtate, 
As not ſecure to ſingle or combin d. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
2. To link in union. 5 
God, the beſt maker of all marriages, 
Combine your hearts in one, your realms in one. Shakeſpeare« 
Friendſhip is the cement which really combines mankind. | 
| Government of the Tonguts 
3. To agree; to accord; to ſettle by compact. 6 
My heart's dear love is ſet on his fair daughter; 
As mine on hers, ſo hers is ſet on mine, 
And all combin'd, ſave what thou muſt combine 8 
By holy marriage. Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 
4: To join words or ideas together: oppoſed to analy/e. 
o CoMnBr'Ns. w. . | 
Uſed both 


1. To coaleſce; to unite each with other, 
of things and perſons, 
Honour and policy, like unſever'd friends 
P th' war, do grow together : grant that, and tell me 
In peace what each of them by th' other loſes, 
That they combine not there? Shakeſpeare's Coriolanut. 
2. To unite in friendſhip or deſign. | 
Combine together *gainſt the enemy; 
For theſe domeſtick and particular broils | 
Are not the queſtion here. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
You with your foes combine, ES” 
And ſeem your own deſtruction to deſign, Dryden's Auren 


|Co'mnLzss. adj, [from comb.) Wanting a comb or 


creſt, 


What, is your creſt a cox comb? 
A combleſs cock, ſo Kate will be my hen. Shakeſpeare. 


COMBU'ST. adj. [from comburo, combuſtum, Lat.] 
When a planet is not above eight degrees and a half diſtant from 
the ſun, either before or after him, it is ſaid to be combuſt, or in 
combuſtion. Harris, 
Comnu'sTiBLE, 7. [comburo, combuſtum, Lat.] Hav- 
ing the quality of catching fire; ſuſceptible of fire. 
Charcoals, made out of the wood of oxycedar, are white, becauſe 
their vapours are rather ſulphureous than of any other combuſtible 
ſubſtance, Braun's Vulgar Errours. 
Sin is to the ſoul like fire to combuſtib/e matter; it aihmilates be- 
fore it deſtroys its South, 
They are but ſtrewed over with a little penitential aſhes ; and 
will, as ſoon as they meet with combuſtible matter, flame out. 


Decay of Piety. 
The flame ſhall ſtill remain; ; 
Nor, till the fuel periſh, can decay, | 
By nature form'd on things combuſtible to prey. Dryden. 
ComBu'sTIBLENESS, 2. / [from combuſtible.) Aptnels 
to take fire, 
Compu'sT1on,. 2. / [French.] 
1. Conflagration ; burning; conſumption by fire, 
The future gr aer of the earth is to be uſhered in and ac- 
companied with violent impreſſions upon nature. Burnet. 
2. Tumult; hurry ; hubbub ; buſtle ; hurly burly, 
Mutual combuſtions, bloodſheds, and waſtes may entorce them, 
through very faintnels, after the experience of ſo endleſs miſeries. 


Hooker, 
Propheſying, with accents terrible, 

Of dire combuſtion, and confus'd events, ' 
New-hatch'd to th' woeful time. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
Thoſe cruel wars between the houſes of York and Lancaſter 
brought all England into an horrible combuſtion. Raleighs 

How much more of pow'r, 

Army againſt army, numberleſs to raiſe 

Dreadful combuſtion warring, and diſturb, 
Though not deſtroy, their happy native ſeat ! Milton. 


But ſay, from whence this new combuſtion ſprings ? Dryd. 
The comet moves in an inconceivable tury, and ee and 
at the ſame time with an exact regularity. © Addiſon's Guardian. 


To COME. v. n. pret. came, particip. come. [coman, 
Saxon; omen, Dut. kommen, German, ] | 
1. To remove from a diſtant to a nearer place; to ar- 
rive : oppoſed to go. | 
And troubled blood through his pale face was ſeen 
To come and go, with tidings from the heart. Fairy Queen, 
Ceſar will come forth to- day. Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. 
Coming to look on you, thinking you dead, 
I ſpake unto the crown as having ſenſe. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
be colour of the king doth come and go, 
Between his purpoſe and his conſcience. Shale 18 X. Jobn. 
The Chriſtians having ſtood almoſt all the day in order of battle, 
in the fight of the enemy, vainly expecting when he ſhould come 
forth to give them battle, returned at night unto their camp. 
Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks, 
"Tis true that ſince the ſenate's ſuccour came 
They grow more bold. | Dryden's Tyrannich Love, 
| This Chriſtian woman! 
Ah! there the miſchief comes. Rowe” s Royal Converts 
2. To draw near; to advance towards. 
By the pricking of my thumbs 
, 4 . 4 Macbeth. 


adj. 
miſedꝭ ſettled * compact. A word of Shakeſpeare, | 


Something w this way comes Shakpeare's 


"oF 


3. To 


CON 


z. To move in any manner towards another; implying 
the idea of being received by another, or of tending 
towards another, The word always reſpects the 
place to which the motion tends, not that place 
which it leaves; yet this meaning is ſometimes 


almoſt evaneſcent and imperceptible, 
I did hear 

The galloping of horſe : who was 't came by ? Shak, Macbeth, 
Bid them cover the table, ſerve in the meat, and we will come in 
to dinger. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice, 
As ſoon as the commandment came abroad, the childien of lrael 
brought in abundance the firſt fruits, 2 Chronicles. 
Knowledge is a thing of their own invention,'or which they come 
to by ſalr reaſoning. Burnet Theory, 
It is jmpoſtible to come near your Lordſhip, at any time, without 
receiving fome favour, Conpreve. 
None may come in view, but ſuch as are. pertinent. ockes 
No perception of bodies, at a diſtance, may be accounted for by 
the motion of particles coming from them, and ftriking on our or- 
Ems, Locke, 
'They take the colour of what is laid before them, and as ſoon 

loſe and reſign it to the next that happens to rome in their mu ; 
e. 
God has made the intellectual world harmonious and beautiful 
without us ; but it will never come into our heads all at once. Locle. 


4. To proceed ; to iſſue, 
Behold, my fon, which came forth of my bowels, ſeeketh my 
life, | 2 am. xvi. 11. 
5. To advance from one ſtage or condition to another. 
"Truſt me, I am exceeding wWeaty.—— 
wel it come to that ? I had thought wearineſs durſt not have at- 
tacked one of fo high blood. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Though he would after have turned his teeth upon Spain, yet he 
was taken order with before it came to that, . Bacon. 
Seditions tumulte, and ſeditious fames, differ no more but as 
brother-and ſiſter; if it.come to that, that the beſt actions of a ſtate 
die taken in an ill ſenſe and traduced, Bacon, 
Wis soldiers had ſkirmiſhes with the Numidians, ſo that once 
the kirmiſh was like to come to a jul battle, Knollex, 
When it came to that once, they that had moſt fleſh wiſhed they 
had had lets, . Eftrange. 
Every new ſprung paſſion is a part of the action, except we con- 
celve nothing action till the players come to blows, Dryden. 
The force whereby bodies conere 1s wy much greater when they 
eeme to Immediate contact, than when they are at ever (© ſmall a 
finite diſtance, Cheyne's Phileſophical Principles, 
6. 'To be brought to ſome condition either for better or 
worſe, implying ſome degree of caſualty ; with 70. 
One ſaid to Ariſtippus, "tis, a tlrange thing why men ſhould ra- 
ther give to the poor than to philoſophers, He anſwered, becaule 
they think themſelves may founer come 4 br ue than to be phi- 
loſophets. 6 acon's Apepbibegms, 
is ſons come to honour, and he knoweth it not, Job. 
He being come to the eſtate, keeps a bufy family, Locle. 
You were told your mater had gone to a tavern, and come fo 
ſome miſchance. = | Swift, 
7. Lo attain any condition or character. 
A ſerpent, ere lic comes to be a dragons 
Does cat a bat, | | Ben Fonſon's Cataline, 
He wonder'd how ſhe came to Know 
What he had done, and meant to do, Hudibras. 
The teſtimony of conſcience, thus informed, comes to be fo av- 
thentick, and fo much to be relied upon, South, 
$, 'I'o become. | 
do came 1 a widow 
And never (hall have length of life enough 


Jo rain upon remembrance with mine eyes, Shak. Ifen. IV. 


When he returns from hunting, 
T will not (peak with him fay I am fick. 
If you come Mack of former fervices, 
You ſhall do well, Shateſpeare's King Lear. 
How came the publican juſtified, but by a Con and humble 
prayer ?  Duppa's Rules for Devotion, 
9. To arrive at ſome aQ or habit, or diſpoſition. 
They would quickly come to have a natural abhorrence for that 
which they found male them fllghted, Locke, 
10. lo change from one (tate into another deſired ; as 
the butter comes, when the parts begin to ſeparate in 


the churn. 

It Is reported, that If you lay good (tore of kernels of grapes 
about the root of a Line, it will make the vine come carlier, and 
proſper better. Bacon's Natural Hiftory., 

hen butter does refuſe to come, 
And love proves cen and humourtome, 

In the coming or ſprouting of malt, as it muſt not come 100 
Vittle, fo It mut not come too much. Mor timer 


11. Jo become preſent, and no longer future, 
A time will come, when my maturer mule - 
In Cefar wars a nobler theme (hall chute, Dryden Firg, 
12. o become preſent, and no longer abſent. 
hat's my joy 
Not to have ſeen before 4 tor nature now 
Comr all at once, confounding my delight, % d. X. Arth, 
Mean whila the gods the dome of Vulcan throng, 
Apollo comes, and Neptune came along. Pope's O. 
(Como then, my friend, my genius, come along, 
"Thou maiter of the poet and the long ! Pope, 
13. Lo happen ; to fall out, | 
"The duke of Cornwal, and Regan his duchefs, will be here 
with him this night — 
wo How comer that ? 
14. To betal, as an event. 
Let me alone that 1 may ſpeak, and let come on me what will, 
; Jobs Xiile 1 Is 
18. To follow as a conſequence, 
hate that are kin to the king, never prick their finger but 
they lay, there is forme of the king's blood (pitt, How comes that ? 
lays he, that takes upon him not to conceive 2 the anfwer is, 1 
am the king's poor counn, Sir, Sbate/ re's Hemy IV. 
16, Lo ceaſe very lately from ſome att or tate ; to 
have jult done or (uffered any thing. 
David aid unte Uiiah, cre thuv not trom thy journey ? 
1 Sam. . 10, 
37. To Coun abort, Lo come to paſs; to fall out; 
to come into being. Probably from the French dc 
4 bout, 
And let me ſpeak to tt vet unknowing world, 
How thele things ee ae. Sdabeſpeare, 
"That cherubim,, which now appears az a Cod to a human tou, 
Knows very well that the period Will ceme abext in eternity, whey 
the human toul (hall be as pertect ax he himlelt now is, 
Auen Spedtator, 
| conclude, however It comer at, that things ue not a; they 
Would be. deut. 
How comer It dee, that, for above fixty years, aftairs have 
been placed in the hands of new men, Swift, 
18. 7% Coun abeut, To change ; to come round, 
The wind came beat; and Fertied in the Weſt tor many days 
Nacrn's New Atiantiy. 
On better thoug).ts, and my urg'd resſons, 
They are e, and won to the true nde. Boy Fonjon, 
19. Te Cons again, To return, 
Ther carne waier thereout g and when he had drunk, hs (pirit 
, and be revives Jags . 19, 


o 


Hudibras, | 


Shateſpeare's King Lear, | 


COM 


20. Ty Come after. To follow. 
If any man 42 after me, let him deny himſelf, and take 
up his croſs and follow me. Matthew, XVis 24. 
21. To Cont at, To reach; to get within the reach 
of; to obtain; to gain, LY 
Neither ſword nor ſceptre can come at conſcience z but it is 
above and beyond the reach of both. Suckling. 
Cats will eat and deſtroy your marum, if they can come at it. 
Ewelyn's Kalendar. 
In order to come at a true knowledge of outſelves, we ſhould con- 
ſider how far we may deſerve praiſe, Addiſon. 
Nothing makes a woman more eſteemed by the oppoſite ſex than 
chaſtity, and we always prize thoſe moſt who are hardeſt to come at. 
7 Addiſon's Spettator. 
To obtain; to gain; to acquire. 


0 
50 C by. 
1 but has 


This ſeems an irregular and improper uſe, 


very powerful authorities. | 
* Things moſt needful to preſerve this life, are moſt prompt and 
eaſy for all living creatures to come by. | ers 
Love is hike a child, 
That longs for every thing a he bag come by. Shakeſpeare. 
'Thy caſe : 
Shall he my precedent z as thou got'ſt Milan, 
I'll eme by Naples. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 

Are you nit aſhamed to inforce a poor widow to fo rough a 
courſe to come by her own ? Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

The ointment wherewith this is done is made of divers in- 
gredients, whereof the ſtrangeſt and hardeſt to come by is the moſs 
of a dead man unburied, | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

And with that wicked lye 
A letter they came by, 
From our king's majeſty, Denbam. 

He tells u ſad ſtory, how hard it was for him to come by the book 
of 'I'rigantius, Stilling. fleet. 

Amidſt your train this unſeen judge will wait, 

Examine how you came by all your ſtate. Dryd, Aurengzcbe, 

23. To Cou in, To enter. 
What, are you there ? come in, and give ſome help. Shakeſpeare, 
The ſimple ideas, united in the ſame ſubject, are as perfectly 
| diftint as thoſe that gome in by different ſenſes, Locke. 
24. To Come in, To comply; to yield; to hold out 

no longer, 

If the arch-rebel Tyrone, in the time of theſe wars, ſhould offer 
to cee in and ſubmit himſelf to her majeſty, would you not have 
him received ? 8 | Spenſer on Ireland. 

25. To Cour in To arrive at a port, or place of ren- 
dezvous. 5 
At what time our ſecond fleet, which kept the narrow ſeas, was 


come in and joined to our main fleet, Bacon, 
"There was the Plymouth ſquadron now come in, 
Which in the Streights laſt winter was abroad, Dryden. 


26. To Cour in, Jo become modiſh ; to be brought 


into uſe. 
Then came rich cloaths and graceful action in, 
Then inſtruments were taught more moving notes. Roſcom. 
Silken garments did not come in till late, and the uſe of them 
in men was often reſtrained by law. Arbuthnet on Coins. 


of a compoſition. 

A generous contempt of that in which too many men place 

their happineſs, mult come in to heighten his character. Atterbury. 
28, To Com in, To accrue from an eſtate, trade, or 
otherwiſe, as gain, | 

| had rather be mad with him that, when he had nothing, 
thought all the ſhips that came into the harbour his; than with 
you that, when you have ſo much coming in, think you have no- 
thing. = Sackling. 

29. 7% Cont in, To be gained in abundance. 
Sweetheart, we ſhall be rich ere we depart, 
If tairings come thus plentifully in, Sbakeſpeare. 
30. To Cour in for, To be early enough to obtain: 
taken from hunting, where the dogs that arc ſlow get 
nothing. 

Shape and beauty, worth and education, wit and underſtanding, 
gentle nature and agreeable humour, honour and virtue, were to 
denne in for their ſhare of ſuch contracts. Temple. 

If thinking is eflential to matter, ſtocks and ſtones will come in 
for their ſhare of privilege, Collier op Thought, 

One who had in the rear excluded been, 
And could not for a taſte o' th' fleſh come in, 
Licks the folid earth. | 

The reit came in for ſubſidies, whereof they ſunk confiderable 

ſums, 8 : S$eoift, 
31. To Cour / . To join with; to bring help. 

They marched to Wells, where the lord Audley, with whom 
their leaders had before ſecret intelligence, came in to them; and 
was by them, with great gladneſs and crics of joy, accepted as 
their general, | „ - Bacon's Henry VII. 

32. To Cour in to, To comply with; to agree to. 
The fame ot their virtues will make men ready to come into 
every thing that is done for the publick good, Atterbury. 
33. To Cour near, To approach; to reſemble in ex- 
cellence: à metaphor from races. 
Whom you cannot equal or come near in doing, you would de- 
troy or ruin with evil baking. Ben "Jonſon's Diſcoveries. 
The whole achieved with ſuch adnyrable invention, that no- 
thing ancient or modern ſeems to come near it, Temple. 
34+ To Comk of, To proceed, as a deſcendant from 
anceſtors, | | 
Of Priam's royal race my mother came. Dryden's Ancid. 
Self.love le fo natural an infirmity, that it rſs on us partial 
even to thoſe that ceme of us, as well as ourſelves, L'Eftrange. 
35+ To Coux of. 
cauſes, 
Will you pleaſe, Sir, be gone; | 
I told you what would come of this. Shateſp. Winter's Tale. 

The hiccough cemer of fulneſs of meat, efpecrally in children, 
which cauteth an extention of the Romach. Bacen. 

This comes of judging by the eye, without conſulting the reaſon, 

I Eftrange. 

My young maſter, whatever comes ef, muſt have a wite 

looked out tor him by that time he is of age, Locke, 
36, To Cour ef, To deviate ; to depart from a rule 
or direction. 

he figure of a bell partaketh of the pyramis, but yet coming of 
and Jilating more ſuddenly, Bacen's Natural Hiftery. 

37. To Com of. To eſcape; to get free. 
| knew the foul enchanter, though diſguis'd 3 
Enter'd the very lime-twigs of his tpells, 
And yet came off, Milten, 
How thou wilt here come off, ſurmounts my reach. Milton, 

If, upon tuch a fair and full trial, he can come off, he is then 
clear and innocent. | South, 

hole thit are in any ſignal danger implore his aid z and, if they 
came of (ate, call their deliverance a miracle, Addiſon, 

38. To Coms of, To end an affair; to take good or 
bad fortune. 
Oh, bravely came we of, 
When with a volley of our needlei; (hot, 
After ſoch bloody toll, wr bid goodnight, Shatyſp. X. Jobn, 

Ever fince Spain and England have had any thing to debate one 
with the other, the Engliſh, upon all encounters, have crore of with 
honour and the better. | 


| 


27. To Cour ix, To be an ingredient; to make part| 5 


| 51. To Comes 22 
aſy 


Tate's Juvenal. 


o proceed, as effects from their | 


— cnn 


Bace *. 


— 


We muſt expect ſometimes to come off by the | 
obtain the final conqueſt, of Oy TON before 
He oft, in ſuch attempts as theſe, alan, 


Came off with glory and ſucceſs, | 

39. To Come / from. To leave; to forbear, ** 

To come off from theſe grave diſquiſitions, I would Clear the... 
| by one inſtance more. Felton on the C. Na 
40. To Couk on. To advance; to make progreſs * 

Things ſeem to come on apace to their former ſtate, 5 
There was in the camp both ftrength and victual ſuſie] wy 

the obtaining of the victory, if they would not protrag = 
until winter were come on. Knalles' . We 
The ſea came on, the ſouth with mighty roar Pl, 
Dy 


——_— 


Diſpers'd and daſh'd the reſt upon the rocky ſhore, 
So travellers, who waſte the day, 
ge at 3 the ſetting nh | 
They mend their pace as night comes on. F ver 
4t, To Com en. To advance to combat. Is 

The great ordnance once diſcharged, the armies came faf 6 

joined battle. | | Knolles's Hiſtery of the . by 
Rhymer, come on, and do the worſt you can; * 
I fear not you, nor yet a better man. 
42. To Com en. To thrive ; to grow big; 
Come on, poor babe; 
Some powerful ſpirit inſtru the kites and raveng 
To be thy nurſes. Shakeſpeare's Winter" J 

It ſhould ſeem by the experiments, both of the malt and of th 
roſes, that they will come far faſter on in water than in earth; 
the nouriſhment is eaſier drawn out of water than out of earth J 

Bacen's Natural lil. 
43. To Come over, To repeat an act. a 
44. To Couk over. To revolt, 
They are perpetually teizing their friends to come ober th they 
Addiſon's Hellus 

A man, in changing his ſide, not only makes himſelf hates | 
thoſe he left, but is ſeldom heartily eſteemed by thoſe he come @., 
to. „ Addiſon's Spedtun, 

45. To Coms over. Jo riſe in diſtillation, 

Perhaps alſo the phlegmatick liquor, that is wont to come or: in 
this analyſis, may, at leaſt as to part of it, be produced by the op. 
ration of the fire. | Bu, 

46. To Comer out. To be made publick, 
Before his book came out, I had undertaken the anſwer of ſerers 

others, . Stilling fx, 
I have been tedious z and, which is worſe, it comes cut from the 

firſt draught, and uncorrected, D'ydu, 

47. To Cour out, To appear upon trial; to be diſcs 
vered, 

It is indeed come out at laſt, that we are to look on the ſiints a 
inferior deities, Stillimg flee, 

The weight of the denarius, or the ſeventh of a Roman ounce, 
comes out ſixty-two grains and four ſevenths. Arbuthys, 

48. To Cons out with, To give a vent to; to let fly, 

Thoſe great maſters of chymical arcana muſt be provoked, be. 


Dod 
tO groy, 


fore they will come out 4vith them, Beyli 
49. To Com 70. To conſent or yield. 
What is this, if my parſon will not come ro? = Sꝛoiſ. 


o. To Come to, To amount to. 

The emperour impoſed ſo great a cuſtom upon all corn to be 
tranſported out of Sicily, that the very cuſtoms came to as much u 
both the price of the corn and the freight together. 

Kinolles's Hiſtory of the Turks 
You ſaucily pretend to know fory 7 
oro than your dividend comet to. Hudibym 
Animals either feed upon vegetables immediately, or, which 
comes to the ſame at laſt, upon other animals which have fed upon 
them. Woedward"s Natural Hiftry, 
He pays not this tax immediately, yet his purſe will find it by 
greater want af money than that comes to. 
To recover his ſenſes, 
of joy, wherein I ſhall leave him til 
he comes to himſelf, 


| 7 

52. To CoME 70 paſs, To be effected; to fall out, 

It cometh, we grant, many times to paſs, that the works of men 

being the ſame, their drifts and purpoſe therein are divers. Hate. 

How comes it to paſs, that ſome liquors cannot pierce inta « 
moiſten ſome bodies, which are eaſily pervious to other liquors? 

Boyle's Hiſtory of Firma. 

53. To Cour up. To grow out of the ground. 


Over-wet, at lowing-time, with us breedeth much dearth, inſo- 
much as the corn never cometh up. Bacen 
If wars ſhould mow them down never ſo faſt, yet they may be 
Ham ſupplied, and come up again. Baru, 
Good intentions are the ſeedy of good actions; and every mu 
ought to ſow them, whether they come up or no. Tf 
54. To Com wp, To come into ule; as, a faſhion com 
up. 
55. To Com wh to, To amount to. 
He prepares for a ſurrender, aflerting that all theſe will not cn 
vp to near the quantity requiſite, | Weodwvard's Nat, Hiſtory. 
56. To Cou x wp ro. To riſe; to advance. 
" Whole ignorant credulity will not 
Come up to th' truth. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tal. 
Conſiderations there are, that may make us, if not come uf # 
the character of thoſe who rejoice in tribulations, yet at lealt Th 
9 the duty of being patient. JWake's Preparation for Du 
he veſtes byſſinæ, which ſome ladies wore, muſt hare been df 
ſuch extraordinary price, that there is no Ruff in our age cone uf 
te it. Arbut b not on Cain. 
When the heart is full, it is angry at all words that cannot c 
up to it, Seo. 
57. To Co up with, To overtake. 
58. To Coms upon, To invade to attack. 
Three hundred horſe, and three thouſand foot Engliſh, com- 


manded by Sir [ohn Norris, were charged by Parma, coping 1 
them with Feat thouſand horld, d EE have 


When old age comes upon him, it comes alone, bringing no tht 
evil with it but itſelf, # NNE Seaths 


59. To Cours. In futurity ; not preſent ; to happen 
hereafter, | 


It ſerveth to diſcover that which is hid, as well as to foretel tht 
which is to come. Bacon s Natural Hite 
In times to come, 


My waves ſhall wash the walls of mighty Rome. Dad 
Taking a leaſe of land for years to come, at the rent of one hub. 
dred pounds, Lixkh 


60. Cous is a word of which the uſe is various and 
extenſive, but the radical ſignification of end"? 
bitherward is uniformly preſerved. When we ſay 
came from a place, the idea is that of returning, © 
arriving, or becoming nearer ; when we ſay he ww 
from a place, we conceive ſimply departure, ot fe, 
moval to a greater diſtance, The butter comes 3 
is paſling from its former ſtate to that which is de. 
fired ; it is advancing towards us. 

Com. [participle of the verb.] 

Thy words were heard, and I am come to thy words. Dui 

Come. A particle of exhortation ; be quick] mile 
no delay. 

Ceme, let us make our father drink wine. 

Cour. A 
to it. 


He falls into ſweet ect 


Gen. xix· 3 


particle of reconciliation, or inclteme" 
| c 


3. 


Ce 


1 
\ 
a 
b 
F 
f 


— 


— ww ww — = 


am ww A os 
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Co'msr. 1. / [from come.) One that comes, 


COM 
Com, come, at all I laugh he la $ ho doubt} 


difference is, I darè laugh out. 
Con, X Lind of adverbial word for woken i 


come; as, 


_ ſhe died. Gay. 
Come Candlemas, nine years ago ay 
1. n./. [from the verb.] A 13 a cant term. 
b 1 malt is ſufficiently well dried, you may know both by 
the taſte, and alſo by the falling off of the come or ſprout. 


Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
a N. 1. /. [from comedy. ] 
vv — or 2 of comic parts. 
A player in general; a ſtage - player; an actreſs or 


5 | . 
fall 


I, 
2. 


r. 
14 2 of a comedian ſhe became a 
Meliffarion, pretty NI Pithi Prudence. 
wealthy man's wife, would be ſaluted Madam _ on ruden N 

iter of comedies. 

Þ _ willeth us to admire Plautus as a comedian, but Terence 
as a pure and elegant ſpeaker, Peacham of Poetry. 
COMEDY. n. ,. [comedia, Lat.] A dramatick repre- 


ſentation of the lighter faults of mankind, with an 


intention to make vice and folly ridiculous : oppoſed 


! [4 - ; 
to rage Your honour's players Ei 
Are come to play a pleaſant comedy. Shak. Tam. of the Shrew. 
A long, exact, and ſerious comedy z 
In every ſcene ſome moral let jt teach, 
And, if it can, at once both pleaſe and preach, Pope. 
Co'MELINESS. 1. J [from comely.] Grace; beauty; 
dignity. It ſignifies ſomething leſs forcible than 
beauty, leſs elegant than grace, and leſs light than 


rettimejs. : 
7 A _ comelineſs with comely eare. Sidney. 
The ſervice of God hath not ſuch perfection of grace and come- 
lineſs, as when the dignity or the place doth concur. Hooker. 
hey ſkilled not of the goodly ornaments of poetry, yet were 
ſprinkled with ſome pretty flowers, which gave good grace and 
eomelineſs. | Spenſer on Ireland. 
Hardly ſhall you meet with man or woman fo aged or ill-ta- 
voured, but, if you will commend them for comelineſs, nay and 
for youth too, ſhall take it well. Bing | a South. 
There is great pulchritude and comelineſs of proportion in the 


leaves, flowers, and fruits of plants. Ray on the Creation. 
A horſeman's coat ſhall hide, 23 
Thy taper ſhape, and comelineſs of ſide. Prior. 


CO'MELY. adj. [from Become; or from cpeman, Sax. 
to pleaſe. ] f ; | 

1, Graceful ; decent ; having dignity or grandeur of 
mien or look. Comelineſs ſeems to be that ſpecies of 


beauty which excites reſpect rather than pleaſure, 

If the principal part of beauty is in decent motion, no marvel 
though perſons in years ſeem many times more amiable; for no 
youth can be comely but by pardon, and conſidering the youth as to 
make up the comelineſs. | Bacon. 

He that is camciy, when old and decrepit ſurely was very beautiful 
when he was young. , South, 

Thou art a comely, young, and valiant knight. Dryden. 
2. Uſed of things, decent; according to propriety. 

. Oh, what a world is this, when what is come/ 

Envenoms him that bears it | Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 

This is a happier and more comely time, 

Than when theſe fellows ran about the ſtreets, 

Crying confuſion. . Sbaleſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Co'meLY. adv. [from the adjective.] Handſomely ; 
gracefully, 


neceſſary for a courtly gentleman. Aſcham's Sc boolmaſter. 


ime is like a faſhionable hoſt, 
That ſlightly ſhakes his parting gueſt by th' hand; 
But with his arms outſtretch'd, as he would fly, 
Graſps in the comer: welcome ever ſmiles, | 
And farewel goes out ſighing. Shak, Troilus and Creſſida. 
Yourſelf, renowned prince, then ſtood as fair, 
As any comer I have look'd on yet, 


4 


For my affection. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 

Plants move upwards ; but, if the ſap puts up too faſt, it maketh 

a ſlender ſtalk, which will not ſupport the weight; and therefore 

theſe are all ſwift and haſty comers. Bacon. 

It is natural to be kind to the laſt comer. L'Eftrange. 
Now leave thoſe joys, unſuiting to thy age, 

To a freſh comer, and reſign the ſtage, Dryden. 


The renowned champion of our lady of Loretto, and the mira- 
eulous tranſlation of her chapel z about which he hath publiſhed a 
defiance to the world, and offers to prove it again all comers. 
Stilling fleet. 

There it is not ſtrange, that the mind ſhould give itſelf up to 
the common opinion, or render itſelf to the firſt comer. Locke. 

Houſe and heart are open for a friend; the paſſage is eaſy, and 
not only admits, but even invites, the comer. South, 


COMET. ». /. [cometa, Lat. a hairy ſtar.] 


A heavenly body in the planetary region, appearing ſuddenly, and 
again diſappearing z and, during the time ot its appearance, mo- 
ving through its proper orbit like a planet. The orbits of comers 
are ellipſes, having one of their foci in the centre of the ſun; and 
deing very long and eccentrick, they become inviſible when in that 
part moſt remote from the ſun. Comets, popularly called blazing 

| ſtars, are diſtinguiſhed from other ſtars by a long train or tail of 
light, always oppoſite to the ſun : hence ariſes a popular diviſion of 
comets into three kinds, bearded, tailed, and haired comets 3 though 
the diviſion rather relates to the different circumſtances of the ſame 
eemet, than to the phenomena of the ſeveral. Thus, when the comer 
is eaſtward of the ſun, and moves from it, the comet is ſaid to be 
bearded, barbatus, becauſe the light marches before it. When the 
light is weſtward of the ſun, the comet is ſaid to be tailed, becauſe 
the train follows it. When the comer and the ſun are diametrically 
Oppoſite, the earth being between them, the train is hid behind the 
dy of the comer, excepting a little that appears around it, in form 
of a border of hair, hence called crinitus. | 

According to Sir Iſaac Newton, the tail of a comet is a very thin 
vapour, emitted by the head or nucleus of the comet, ignited by the 
neighbourhood te the ſun; and this vapour is furniſhed by the at- 
moſphere of the comer. The vapours of comets being thus dilated, 
rarefied, and diffuſed, may probably, by means of their own gravity, 
de attracted down to the planets, and become intermingled with their 
atmoſpheres, For the conſervation of the water and moiſture-of 
the planets, comers ſeem abſolutely requiſitez from whoſe condenſed 
Tapours and exhalations all that moiſture which is ſpent in vegeta- 
tons and putrefactions, and turned into dry earth, may be reſup- 
plied and recruited z for all vegetables increaſe wholly from fluids, 
and turn, by putrefaction, into earth. Hence the quantity bf dry 
euth muſt continually increaſe, and the moiſture of the globe de- 
ere and at laſt be quite evaporated, if it have not a continual 

Pye And I ſuſpect, adds Sir Iſaac, that the ſpirit which makes 
| e fineſt, ſubtileſt, and beſt part of our air, and which is abſo- 
a requiſite for the life and being of all things, comes principally 
rom the comets, 
: he ſame great author has computed that the ſun's heat, in the 
ſew of 1680, was, to his heat with us at Midſummer, as twenty- 
" t thouſand to one; and that the heat of the body of the comer 
7 near two thouſand times as great as that of red-hot iron. He 
= calculates, that a globe of red-hot iron, of the dimenſions of 
earth, would ſcarce he cog) in fifty thouſand years, If then 


come Wedneſday, when Wedneſday ſhall | e 


2. To conſole ; to ſtrengthen the mind under the preſ- 


To ride comely, to play at all weapons, to dance comely, be very | 


” * 
* : 
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| the comet be ſuppoſed to cool a hundred times as faſt as red-hot 


iron; yet, fince its heat was two thouſand times greater, ſuppoſing it |' 


of the bigneſs of the earth, it would not be cool in a million of 
'$o- Trevoux. Chambers . 
And wherefore gaze this goodly company, 
As if they ſaw ſome wond'rous monument, 
Some comet, or unuſual prodigy? Shak. Tam. of the Shrew. 
Such his fell glances as the fatal light | 


4 
Of ſtaring comets. ee 
I conſidered a comet, or, in the language of the vulgar, a blazing 

ſtar, as a ſky-rocket diſcharged by an hand that is almighty. 
| Addiſon's Guardian, 

Fierce meteors ſhoot their arbitrary light, 

Co And comets march with lawleſs horrors bright. Prior. 
= 2 63s 2 _ adj. from comer.) Relating to a comet. 


Refractions of light are in the planetary and cometary regions, as 

on our globe. ©  Cheyne's Philoſophical Principles. 
CO'MFIT. 3. /. [bellaria arida, Lat. konfit, Dutch. 
It ſhould ſeem that both are formed by haſty pronun- 
ciation from confe#,)] A 


of fruit or root preſerved with ſugar, and dried, 
By feeding me on beans and peaſe, 
1 crams in naſty m_"_ 
nd turns to comfirs is 
To make me ald for 8 
To Co'MF1T, v. a. 
with ſugar. 
The fruit that does ſo quickly waſte, 
Men ſcarce can ſee it, much leſs taſte, 

Thou comfiteſt in ſtreets to make it laſt. Cooley. 
Co'MFITURE. . /. [from comfit, or confecture.] Sweet- 
meat. | 

From country graſs to comfitures of court, 
Or city's quelque-choſes, let not report | 
My mind tranſport, 

To COMFORT. v. a. 2 low Latin, 

comfortat nerves. Schol. Sal.] 
1. To ſtrengthen ; to enliven ; to invigorate, 
The evidence of God's own teſtimony, added unto the natural 
aſſent of reaſon, concerning the certainty of them, doth not a little 
comfort and confirm the ſame. Hooker, 
ight excelleth in comforting the ſpirits of men: light varied 
doth the ſame effect, with more novelty, This is the cauſe why 
precious ſtones comfort. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Some of the abbots had been guilty of comforting and afliſting 
the rebels, Ayliffe's Parergen. 


 Hudibras. 
[from the noun.) To preſerve dry 


Salvia 


ſure of calamity,  _ | | 
They bemoaned him, and comforted him, over all the evil that 
the Lord had brought upon him. ob, Xlil. 11. 
Co u rOR T. . / [from the verb.] 
1. Support; aſſiſtance; countenance. ö 
Poynings made a wild chace upon the wild Iriſn; where, in re- 
ſpect of the mountains and faſtneſſes, he did little good, which he 
would needs impute unto the comfort that the rebels ſhould receive 
. underhand from the earl of Kildare. Bacon. 
The king did alſo appoint commiſſioners for the fining of all 
ſuch as were of any value, and had any hand or partaking in the 
aid or comfort of Perkins, or the Corniſhmen. Bacon, 
2. Conſolation ; ſupport under ny or danger. 
ler ſoul heaven's queen, whoſe name ſhe bears, 
In comfort of her mother's fears, 
 Hath plac'd among her virgin train. Ben Jonſon. 
As they have no apprehenſion of thoſe things, ſo they need no 
* againſt them. 5 8 Tillotſon, 
3. That which gives conſolation or ſupport in calamity, 
I will keep her-ign'rant of her good, 
To make her heav'nly comforts of deſpair, 
When it is leaſt expected. Shateſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
Your children were vexation to your youth, 
But mine ſhall be a comfort to your age. Shakeſp. Rich, III. 
We need not fear 
To paſs commodiouſly this life, ſuſtain'd 
By him with many comforts, till we end 
In duſt, our final reſt and native home. 
Co'MFoRTABLE. adj. [from confine.) 
1. Receiving comfort; ſuſceptible of comfort; cheer- 
ful: of perſons. Not in uſe, : 
For my ſake be comfortable; hold death 
A while at the arm's end. | Shakeſp. As you like it. 
My lord leans wond'rouſly to diſcontent ; 


His comfortable owes ws orſook him; 3 " 
eal eſpeare's Timon. 


Milt on. 


He is much out of 
2. Admitting comfort : of condition. | 
What can promiſe him a comfortable appearance before his dread- 
ful judge ? South, 
3- Diſpenſing comfort ; having the power of giving 
comfort. ö 
He had no brother, which, though it be comfortable for kings 
to have, yet draweth the ſubjects eyes aſide, acon's Henry VII. 
The lives of many miſerable men were ſaved, and a comfortable 
proviſion made for their ſubſiſtence, Dryden's Fab. Dedication. 
Co'mMFORTABLY. adv. [from comfortable.) In a com- 
fortable manner; with cheerfulneſs; without de- 
ſpair. | 
1 — view of the ſincerity of that performance, hope comfortably 
and cheerfully for God's performance. | Hammond. 
Co'MFORTER, 2. / [from comfort.) | 
1. One that adminiſters conſolation 1n misfortunes ; one 
that ſtrengthens and ſupports the mind in miſery or 
danger. | ; 
Tc. very prayer of Chriſt obtained angels to be ſent him, as com- 
forters in his agony. ' | 2 Hooker. 


The heav*ns have bleſt you with a goodly ſon, ö 
To be a comforter when he is gone, Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
Nineveh is laid waſte, who will bemoan her? whence ſhall 1 
ſeck comforters for thee ? Nebemiab, iii. 7. 
2. The title of the Third Perſon of the Holy Trinity ; 
the Paraclete. i 
Co'MFoRTLEss. adj. [from comfort.] Wanting com- 
fort ; being without any thing to allay misfortune : 
uſed of perſons as well as things. 
Vet ſhall not my death be comfortleſs, receiving it by your ſen- 
tence, | Sidney. 
Where was a cave, ywrought with wond'rous art, 


Deep, dark, uneaſy, doleful, comfortleſs. Fairy Queen, 
News fitting to the night; 
Black, fearful, comfortleſs, and horrible. Shakeſp. K. Jobn. 


On thy feet thou ſtood'ſt at laſt, 
Though comfortleſt, as when a father mourns 
His children, all in view deſtroy'd at once. Milton. 
That unſociable comfortleſi deafneſs had not quite tired - p 
wift. 
Co'MyREY. n. . [conſolida, Lat. comfrie, French. ] 
A plant. 2 Miller. 
Co u . adj. [comicus, Latin. . 
1. Raiſing mirth; merry; divert ng. 
The greateſt reſemblance of our author is in the familiar ſtile 
and pleaſing way of relating comical adventures of that nature, 


ſweetmeat; any kind| 


Donne. 


C-O M | 


Something ſo comical in the voice and geſtures, that a man can 
hardly forbear being pleaſed, Addiſon on Italy. 
2. Re _ to comedy; befitting comedy; not tra- 
gical. * | 
That all might appear to be knit up in a comicel concluſion, the 
duke's daughter was afterwards joined in marriage to the lord Liſle, 


# ; | Hayward. 
They deny it to be tragical, becauſe its cataſtrophe is a wedding, 
which hath ever been accounted comical. | Cay. 


Co"MICALLY. adv. [| from camical.] 
1. In ſuch a manner as raiſes mirth. 
2. In a manner befitting comedy. 


Co'mICALNEss. 1. / [from comical.] The quality of 
being comical; the power of raiſing mirth. 
CO'MICK. adj. [comicus, Lat. comique, French. ] 
1. Relating to comedy; not tragick. 
1 never yet the tragick muſe eflay'd, 
Deterr'd by thy inimitable maid ; 
And when 1 venture at the comick ſtile, 


IT ſcornful lady ſeems to mock my toil. Waller. 
comick ſubject loves an humble verſe ; 
Thyeſtes ſcorns a low and comick ſtile; 
Yet comedy ſometimes may raiſe her voice. Roſcommon. 
Thy tragick muſe gives ſmiles, thy comick ſleep. Dryden. 
2. Raiſing mirth, | „ 
Stately triumphs, mirthful comic ſhows, . 
Such as befit the pleaſure, Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Co'minG. n. % [from To come.] 
1. The act of coming; approach. 
Where art thou, Adam] wont with joy to meet 5 
My coming, ſeen far off ? Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
Sweet the coming on 
Of grateful evening mild. Milton's Paradiſe Lofts 
2, State of being come ; arrival. 
May 't pleaſe you, noble Madam, to withdraw 
Into your private chamber; we ſhall give you 
The full cauſe of our coming. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


Some people in America counted their years by the coming of 
certain birds amongſt them at their certain ſeaſons, and leaving 
them at others. | Locle. 

ComiNnG-IN. 2. / Revenue; income. | 

Here 's a ſmall trifle of wives; eleven widows and nine maids is 

a ſimple coming-in for one man, EY Shakeſpeares 
What are thy rents ? what are thy comings-in P : 

O ceremony, ſhew me but thy worth |! 

What is thy toll, O adoration ? Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 

Comin. participial adj. [from come.] 
1. Fond; forward; ready to come. 

Now will 1 be your Roſalind in a more coming on diſpoſition z 
and, aſk me what you will, I will grant it. Shakeſpeare. 

That very lapidary himſelf, with a coming ſtomach, and in the 
cock's place, would have made the cock's choice. L' Eftrange. 

That he had been fo affectionate a huſband, was no ill argument 
to the coming dowager. Dryden. 


On morning wings how active ſprings the mind 
How eaſy every labour it purſues, 
How coming to the poet ev'ry muſe! 
2, Future; to come. | 
Praiſe of great acts he ſcatters, as a ſeed 
| Which may the like in coming ages breed. Roſcommon, 
Com1'TIAL. adj, [comitia, Lat. an aſſembly of the 


Romans.] Relating to the aſſemblies of the people 
of Rome, 3 


Co MIT Y. 1. % [comitas, Latin.] Courteſy ; civility ; 
PIG, | Die. 
COMMA. 1. , [vippa.] | 
1. The point which notes the diſtinction of clauſes, and 
order of conſtruction, in the ſentence; marked thus [, J. 
| Commas and points they ſet exactly right. Popes 
2, The ninth part of a tone, or the interval whereby a 
ſemitone or a perfect tone exceeds the imperfect tone. 
It is a term uſed only in theorical muſick, to ſhew the 
exact proportions between concords. Harris. 
To COMMAND. v. a. [commander, Fr. mando, Lat.] 
1. To govern; to give orders to; to hold in ſubjec- 
tion or obedience : correlative to obey. 
Look, this feather, 
Obeying with my wind when 1 do blow, 
And yielding to another when it blows, BY IS 
Commanded always by the greater guſt; Vi 
Such is the lightneſs of you common. men. Shak. Hen. VI. 
Chriſt could command legions of angels to his reſcue. Dec. Piet. 
Should he, who was thy lord, command thee now 
With a harſh voice, and ſupercilious brow, 
To ſervile duties. Dryden's Perſ. Sat. 5. 


The queen commands, and we'll obey, 
Over the hills, and far away. Old Song. 


2. To order; to direct to be done: contrary to pro- 
bibit. | | 
My conſcience bids me aſk, wherefore you have 


Command of me theſe moſt pois'nous compounds? Shabeſp. 
We will ſacrifice to the Lord our God, as he ſhall command us. 


Exodus, viiie 27» 


* Popes Horace. 4 


Whatever hypocrites auſterely talk 
Of purity, and place, and innocence, 
Defaming as impure what God declares 
Pure, and commands to ſome, leaves free to all, 
Our maker bids increaſe : who bids abſtain 


But our deſtroyer, foe to God and man? Milton. 
3. To have in power. | 
If the ſtrong cane ſupport thy walking hand, 
Chairmen no longer ſhall the wall command. Cay's Trivia. 


4. To overlook ; to have ſo ſubject as that it may be 
ſeen or annoyed, . | 
Up to the Eaſtern tower, 
Whoſe height commands as ſubject all the vale, 
To ſee the, ſight. . Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Creſſida. 
His e. emight there command wherever ſtood | 
City, of old or modern fame, the ſcat 5 
Of mightieſt empire. | | Milton. 
One ſide commands a view of the fineſt garden in the world. 
| | Addiſon's Guardian. 
5. Tolead as a general. ye | 
"Thoſe he commands move only in command, | 
Nothing in love. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
To Couu AND. v. 2. To have the ſupreme authority; 
to poſſeſs the chief power; to govern, 
oſe two commanding powers of the ſoul, the underſtanding and 
the will. South, 


Comma'nD..n, . [from the verb.] eee 
1. The right of commanding ; power ; ſupreme autho- 
rity, It is uſed in military affairs, as magiſtracy or 
government in civil life: with over. _ 
Take pity of your town and of your 2 


While yet my ſoldiers are in my command. Shateſp. Hen. V. 
With lightniog fill her awful hand, | 
Waller. 


He allumed an abſolute command ever his readers, 


Dryden's Fables, Preface. 


And make the clouds ſeem all at her command. 
Dryden. 


Z 3 2. Cogent 


2, Cogent authority ; deſpotiſm. 

Command and force may often create, but can never cure, an 
averſion z and whatever any one is brought to by compulſion, he 
will leave as ſoon as he can, Locke on Education. 

3. The act of commanding z the mandate uttered ; or- 
der given, 
Of this tree we may not taſte nor touch 
Cod fo commanded, and lett that command 
Sole daughter of his voice, 
As there is no prohibltion of it, ſo no command tor it. 
The captain gives command, the joy ful train 
Glide through ts ghoumy ſhade, and leave the main. Dryden. 
4. The power of overlooking or ſurveying any place. 
he ſteepy ſtand, 
Which overlooks the vale with wide command. Dryd. AEntid. 
ComMa'nDuk, „ / [from command. 
1. He that has the ſupreme authority ; a general ; a 


leader ; a chicf, | 
We'll do thee homage, and be rul'd by thee 3 
Love thee us Hur commander and our kings | Shakeſpeares 
I have given him for a leader and commander to the peoples 
Jjatab, lv. 4+ 
The Romans, when commanders in war, ſpake to their army, and 
Nyted them, My ſoldiers, Bacon's Apophihegmse 
Charles, Henry, and Francis of France, often adventured rather 
as foldiers than as commanders. Hayward. 
Sir Phelim O'Neil appeared as their commanter In chief, Car. 
Supreme commander both of fra and land, Waller. 
The heroick ation of ſome great commenter, enterpriſed for the 
common good, and honour of the Chriſtian cauſe. Dryden, 
Their great commanders, by credit in their armies, fell into the 
ſcaley as a counterpoiſe to the people. Swift, 
2. A paving beetle, or a very great wooden mallet, 
— an handle about three foot long, to ule in both 
hands, Moxon, 


3. An inſtrument of ſurgery, 


Taylor. 


the moſt ſtrong tough bodies, and where the luxation hath been of 
long continuance, l Wifeman's Surgery. 
COMMA'NDEKY, . { Con command.) A body of 
the knights of Malta, belonging to the fame nation. 
CommMmA'nDMENT. , /, [commandement, French. ] 
1. Mandate; command; order; precept. 
They plainly require ſome ſpecial commandment for that which is 
exacted at their hands, Hooker, 
Say, you choſe him more after our commandment, 
Than guided by your own afteftions, Shakeſp. Coriolanus, 
By the eaſy commandment by God given to Adam, to forbear to 
feed thereon, it pleaſed God to make trial of his obedience, 
Raleigh's Hiftory of the World, 
2, Authority; conctive power. | 
| thought that all things had been ſavage here, 
And therefore put 1 on the countenance 
Of ſtern commandment. Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 
3. By way of eminence, the precepts of the decalogue 
given by God to Moles, 


And he wrote upon the tables the words of the covenant, and the | 


ten commandnentt, Exodus, xxxiv. 28, 

CommMmaA'NDKK%3, . /. [from commander, ] A woman 
veited with ſupreme authority, | 

I's preſeribe the order of doing in all thingy, is a peculiar prero- 
gative, which wifdom hath, as queen or ſovereign commandreſs, over 
all other virtues, Hooker, 

Be you commandreſa therefore, princeſs, queen 
Or ns forces, be thy word a law. f Togo ' 

CommATk"K1AL, adj, [from con and materia,] Con- 
liſting of the (ame mutter with another thing. 

Thie braks lu birds are commaterial with teeth, Bacon. 

The body adjacent and ambient is not commaterial, but merely 
een towards the body to be preſerved, Bacon, 

ComMATuRia'litTY, 2 [from commaterial,) Re- 
ſemblance to ſomething in its matter, 

Co'MMELINK. . / [commelina, Latin.] A plant. Mill, 

Commu MORAnLY, adj, [from commemorate.] De- 
ſerving to be mentioned with honour ; worthy to be 
kept in remembrance, 

To COMMEMORATE, „. a. [con and memore, Latin, ] 
'To preſerve the memory by ſome publick act; to 
celebrate ſolemnly, 

Such is the divine mercy which we now commeneratez and, if 
we cemmemorate it, we thall rgoice in the Lord, Fiddes, 

COMMEMORATION, . /. | from commemorars.] An at 
of public celebration; ſolemnization of the memory 
of any thing. | 

That which 1s dally offered in the church, 1s a day compennrae 

ten of that one fuciitice oftered on the eres, Jau. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 


The ee commonly called the commander, is of uſe in | 
{ 


COM 


| 4. To praiſe } to mention with approbation. 
, 3 Nh is Silvia? What is y 44 | 


That all our ſwains commend her ? 
Holy, fair, and wiſe le ſhe. Shakeſpeare. 

Old men do moſt exceed in this point of folly, commending the 
days of their youth they ſcarce remembered, at leaſt well under- 
ſtood not, Zn Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

He lov'd my worthleſs rhymes ; and, like a triend, 
Would find out ſomething to comment. Cra. 
Hiſtorians c:mmend Alexander for weeping when lie read the ac- 
tions of Achilles, Dryden's Virg. An. Dedication. 
Each finding, like a friend, | ik 
Something to blame, and ſomething to commend. Pepe. 
4. To mention by way of keeping in memory; to re- 
commend to remembrance, 
Signior Anthonio 
Commends him to 70u.— 
—— re I ope his letter, 8 
I pray you tell me how m riend doth» 
moe l jſt a Merchant of Venice. 
5. To produce to favourable notice. 

The chorus was only to give the young ladies an occaſion of en- 
tertaining the French king with vocal muſick, and of commending 
their own voices. Dryden's Dufr my. 

6. J ſend, 
Theſe draw the chariot which Latinus ſends, 
And the rich preſent to the prince commends. Dryden's An. 
Commt'nD, . /. [from the verb.] Commendation, 


Not now in uſe. 
Tell her 1 ſend to her my kind commends : 
Take ſpecial care my greetings be deliver d. Shak, Rich. II. 
CouMuN DAR. adj, [from commend.] Laudable; 
worthy of praiſe, Anciently accented on the firſt 
bl. . 
And power, unto itſelf moſt commendable, 
Hath not a tomb ſo evident, as a chair 
'T' extol what it hath done, Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Order and decent ceremonies in the church, are not only comely, 
but commendable, Bacon's Adwice to Villiers. 
Many heroes, and moſt worthy perſons, being ſufficiently com- 
mendable from true and unqueſtionable. merit, have received ad- 
vancement from falſchood, Nrotun's Vulgar Errours. 
Britannia is not drawn, like other countries, in a ſoft peaceful 


poſture; but is adorned with emblems that mark out the —y | 
e 


geniny of her inhabitants. This is, I think, the only commendab 
quality that the old poets have touched upon in the deſcription of 

our country, Addiſon on Medals. 
Comme nDABLY. adv. [from commendable.) Lauda- 


bly ; in a manner worthy of commendation, 

Of preachers the ſhire holdeth a number, all commendably la- 
bouring in their vocation. Careto's Survey of Cornwall, 
COMME NDAM, | commenda, low Latin. ] 

Commendar is a benefice, which, being void, is commended to the 
charge and care of ſome ſuficient clerk, to be ſupplied until it be 
conveniently provided of a paſtor. Cexvell. 

I: had been onee mentioned to him, that his peace ſhould be 
made, it he would refign his biſhopriele, and deanry of Weſtmin- 
ſter z for he had that in commendam. Clarendon. 

CommENDATARY, . / [from commendam.] One 
who holds a living in commendam. 
ComMENDA”TION, . /. [from commend. 


1. Recommendation; favourable repreſentation, 
This jewel and my gold are yours, provided I have your commer- 
dation for my more free entertainment. Shale. Cymbeline. 
"The choice of them ſhould be by the commundation of the great 
officers of the kingdom, Hau. 
2. Praiſe 3 declaration of eſteem. | 
His tame would not get fo (weet and noble an alr to fly in as in 
your breath, ſo could not you find a fitter fubzeR of commendation, 


g Sidney. 
5. Ground of praiſe. 
Good-nature is the moſt godlike commendation of a man. 
: 1 Dryden's Juwvenal, Ded i cation. 
4. Meſlage of love. | | 
Mrs, Page has her hearty commendations to you too, Shakeſpeare. 
Hark you, Margaret, 
No princely commendutions to my ing! 
uch commendations as become a maid, 
A virgin, and his ſervant, ſay to him, Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
COMME'NDATORY, adj, from commend.] Favourably 
repreſentative ; containing praiſe. | 
It doth much add to a man's reputution, and is like perpetual 
letters comment{atory, to have good forms; to attain them, it almoſt 
ſufficeth not to deipiſe chem. Bacon's Eſ/iys, 
We beſtow the Houriſh of poetry on thoſe commendatory concelts, 
which popularly ſet forth the eminency of this creature, 
Brown's Nut Errours, 
If1 can think that neither he nor you deſpiſe me, it is a greater 
honour to me, by tar, than it all the houle of lords writ commenda- 


St, Avitin belſevech that the martyrs, when the commener ation 
were made at their own tepulehres, did seln their proyers with then 
churches, in behalf of thute who there put vp their tupplications to! 
God. Still: ny fleet. 

Commemoration was formerly made, with thankigiving, in honour | 
of god men departed this world, He Fare gen. 

Count Mo ANV. adj. [from commemorate. ] Tend-, 
ng to preſerve memory of any thing. | 
The annual oftering of the Paſchal tamb was commonerative of! 
that Mu Vatchal lambs, Atterd ut. 

the wighnml wie of tacriſſee was eee fe, of the original 
revelation 4 a tort of dally memorial or record of what God Yeclared, 
and wan believed, For bes. 

To COMME NCK. +, . [commencer, French, ] 

1. Jo begin z to take beginning. 
iy hath It given me earneſt of ſucceſs, 
Commoncing in a truth ? Nbaty/peare's Macbeth, 

Men, conte aus of his Ummortalfty, cannot be without concein 
for that ate that bs to commence alter this lite, 

3. Lo take a now character, 

It wit f6 much from ign'rance undergo, 
Ah ! det not learning too commence Its too! Pope, 

Te Commrincn, wa Jo begin; to make a begin- 
ing of : as, te commence 4%. 

Mutt hatiowly did you theft arms commoneey 

Fondly brought ese, and taolifhly tent hence, Salute. 

COMMENCEMENT. . % | from commence. Beginning; 
date. | 

The waters were gathered together into one place, the third day, 
from the eammmerernmorne of the ereation. Wontwn ts Nate Hittery, 

Y. COMME'ND. v. . | comments, RT 

1. To repreſent as worthy of notice, regard, or Kind- 
neſs i to recommend, 

Attvr Bai barutth was arrived, it was Rnown how effectually the 
chiet bafli had oem him to Solyman. Knows: Hiftory, 

Among the obe of knowledge, two ny chem 
ſelves ta our contemplation z the _— of God, and the know- 
„edge of ouririves, W %% Origin of Mankind, 

V ain-glary it a principle 1 comer th ho man. Decay of Puy. 

2. To deliver up with confidence. 

Vo thee 1 6 wwwond wy watchtyl foul, 
Fre 1164 tall the windows of wine eyes + 
Sieeping and waking, O detend me lt State Riche III. 
ether, inte thy hands Io een way tpirit, Lute. 


Rogers,' 


tory verſes upon me. Pope. 
COMME'NDER, ./ [from commend.) Praiſer. 
Such a concurrence of two extremes, by moſt of the ſame com- 
menders and ditprovers. Moltau. 
COMMENSA'LITY, . / [from commenſtilit, Lat.] Fel- 
low ſhip of table; rhe cuſtom of eating together. 
They being enjoined and prohibited certain foods, thereby to 
avoid community with the Gentiles, upon promiſcuous communſa- 
tity, Brown's Nu Errors, 


Capacity of being compared with another, as to the 
meaſure ; or of being meaſured by another, "Thus an 
inch and a yard are commenſurable, a yard contain. 
ing a certain number of inches; the diameter and 
circumference of a circle are incommenſurable, not 
being reduceable to any common meaſure, Propor- 
tion, 

Some place the eſſence thereof in the proportion af parts, con- 


celving it to confiſt in a comely commerſnrabifity of the whole unto 
the party, and the parts between themielves. Brun. 


COMMENSURANLE, adj, [cov and merſurn, L.atin.] 


Reducible ro ſome common menſure ; as a yard and a 
toot are meaſured by an inch. | 
COMMENSUKANRLENKSS, „. % [from commen/arable.] 
Commenſurability ; proportion. 8 i 
There is no commenjurableneſs batween this obect and a created 


underſtanding, yet there is a congruity and connaturality, 
Hale Origin of Mantird, 


IT COMME'NSURATE. *. a. [con and menſura, | 


Lat.] To reduce to ſome common meaſure, 
That diviſion is not natural, but artificial, and by agreement, as 
the apteſt terms to commenſurate the longitude of places. ö 
bf . | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
COMME NSURATE, adj, [from the verb.] 
1. Reducible to ſome common meaſure. | 
They permitted no intelligence between them, other than by the 
mediation ot tom» organ equally commenſarate to foul and body. 
Government of the Tengue, 
2. Equal ; proportionable to each other. 


Is out knowledge adequately commenſurate with the nature of 


things ? Glanvilic's Seepfi. 


7 


COMMENSURABILITY, . 4 . [ok communſurable.) | 


CC OM 


Thoſe who are perſuaded that they hall continue for ever 


not chuſe but aſpire after a happine is commenſurate to thelr 0 
tion. » 
Nothing comme#ſurate to the-defires of human nature, ** 

it could fix as its ultimate end, without being carried on with b 
farther deſire, # Roget's Semen 
Matter and gravity are always commenſurates 2 
Commn'nSURATELY. adv. ¶ from commenſurate,) With 
the capacity of meaſuring, or being meaſured 5 

ſome other thing. 

We are conſtrained to make the day ſerve to meaſure the u. 
as well as we can, though not commen/urately to ench year; but 
collecting the fraction of days in ſeveral years, till the amount 
an even day. | Holder Tn 

ComMMBNSURA TION. 76 [from g Pr, 
portion; reduction of {ome things to ſome comm⁰⁰ 
meaſure. 

A body over great, or over ſmall, will not be thrown { für l 
body of a middle fize; fo that, it ſeemeth, there muſt bez 6 
menfuration or proportion between the body moved and the bh 
make it move well, Bacon's Natural H * 

All fitneſs lies in a particular cammenſuration, or proportion N 
one thing to another. Su, 

To COMMENT. v. =. [coftmentor, Lat.] 
1. To annotate ; to write notes upon an author; h 
expound ; to explain; with «pon before the thing 
explained. 
Such are thy ſecrets, which my life makes good, 
And comments on ther; for in every thing | 
'Thy words do find me out, and parallels bring, 
And in another make me underſtand. Herken 

Criticks having firſt taken a liking to one of theſe poets, 
ceed to comment on him, and illuſtrate him. Did. Pur, hy 

They have centented themſelves only to comment upon LY 
and make the beſt copies they could atter thoſe originals, Jy, 

Indeed I hate that any man ſhould be idle, white I muſt tranſl ye 
and comment. Pop, 

2. To make remarks; to make obſervations, 
Enter his chamber, view his lifeleſs corps, 
And comment then upon his ſudden death. Sbakeſp, Hey, Vl. 
Co'mmenT. . /. [from the verb.] 
1. Annotations on an author; notes; explanation 
expoſition; remarks, 5 
Adam came into the world a philoſopher, which appeared by hi 
writing the nature of things upon their names: he could view 
eſſences in themſelves, and read forms without the comment of thei 


reſpective properties. | South's Ferment. 
All the yolumes of philoſophy, 
With all their comments, never could invent 
So politick an inſtrument, Prim, 


Proper geſtures, and vehement exertions of the voice, area kind 
of comment to what he utters. Addiſon's Spebtatn 
Still, with itfelf compar'd, his text peruſe ; 
And let your comment be the Mantuan mule, Pac 
2. Remarks; obſervation. | 
In ſuch a time as this, it is not meet 
That every nice offence ſhould bear its comment. Shakeſpear, 
Forgive the comment that my paſſion made | 
Upon thy feature; for my rage was blind. Shakeſp. K. Jain 
All that is behind will be by way of comment on that purt of thy 
church of England's charity. Hammend's Fundamenal 
Co'MMENTARY, . J. [ commentarius, Latin.] 


1. An expoſition ; book of annotations or remarks, 
In religion, ſcripture is the beſt rule; and the church's univer 
ſal practice, the beſt commentary, _ King Choo 
2, Memoir ; narrative in familiar manner. 
Vere, in a private commentary which he wrote of that feriic, 
teſtified that eight hundred were lain, Bain, 
They ſhew ftill the ruins of Ceſar's wall, that reached eighwet 
miles in length, as lic has declared it in the firſt book of his (aus 
mentaries. —_— on liah. 
ComMENTA'TOR, . / [from comment.) Expoſitor; 
annotator, 
I have made ſuch expoſitions of my authors, as no cemmentaty 
will forgive me. 5 Dryda, 
Some of the commentators tell us, that Marſya was a lawyer who 
had loſt his cauſe, Addijon en hay, 
Galen's commentator tells us, that bitter ſubſtances engender 
choler, and burn the blood. Arbutbnot on Almet, 
No commentator can more flily paſs 
O'er a learn'd unintelligible place. Pepe 
Co'MMENTER. . J. [from comment.] One that writes 
comments; an explainer ; an annotator. 
Slily as any commenter goes by | 
Hard words or ſenſe. . Dont. 
Couuxxri'rious. adj. ( cemmeutitius, Latin. ] la- 
vented ; fictitious ; imaginary. | i 
It is eaſy to draw a paralleliſm between that ancient and thi 
modern nothing, and make good its reſemblance to that comment 
tious inanity. | | Glanwille's Scepjts 
COMMERCE. . / [commercium, Latin. It Ws 
anciently accented on the laſt ſyllable.] 
1. Intercourſe ; exchan 


interchange of any thing; trade; traffic. 

Places of publick reſort being thus provided, our repair thithet 
is eſpecially for mutual conference, and, as it were, commerce i 
had between God and us. Het 

How could communities, 
Degrees in {chools, and brotherhoods in cities, 
Peaceful commerce from dividable ſhores, 
But by degrees ſtand in authentick place? Sh. Troll. nd Of 
Inftructed thips ſhall ſail to quick commerce, 
By which remoteſt regions are ally'd ; 
Which makes one city of the univerſe, 2 
Where ſome may gain, and all may be ſupply'd. = 9. 

Theſe people had not any commerce with the other . 
of the world. Tun 

In any country, that hath commerce with the reſt of the world" 
is almoſt impoſlible now to be without the uſe of ſilver eoin Lat 

2. Common or familiar intercourſe. 

Good- nature, which conſiſts in overlooking of faults, js 10 
exerciſed only in doing ourfelves juſtice in the ordinary cm 
and occurrences of life, Auf 

To CoO'MMERCE. v. . [fromthe noun.] 
1. To traffick. «© . 

Ezekiel in the deſcription of Tyte, and of the exceeding I” 
that it had with the Eait, as the only mart town, reciteth both = 
people with whom they commerce, and alſo what commoditics c 
country yielded. ; Role" 

When they might not converſe or commerce with any civil 0"! 
whither ſhould they fly but into the woods and mountains , 
there live in a wild manner. Sir J. Daw 

2. To hold intercourſe with. 
„Come, but keep thy wonted Rate, 

With even ſtep and muſing gait, 

And looks commercing with the ſkies, 100 

Thy rapt 1oul fitting in thine eyes. . a 
Commr'RCial. ej, [from -commerce.] Nelating 

commerce or trattick. tn. 

To CO'MMIGRATE. v. #. [can and migro, La 


To remove in a body, or by conſent, from one co 5 


another. 
try to another enden 


of one thing for another; 


SO D 


COM 


'410n, #, /, [from commigrate,) A re- 
Ces large body of people from one country to 


another . 
Both the a 
heir comm 
COMMINA 
1. Athreat 3 


ance. 
Some arts of 


| | 3 
ts of that, and of our world, loſt all memory 

2 e Woodward's Natural Hiſtory. 

TION. . / [comminatio, Latin, ] 

2 denunciation of puniſhment, or of ven- 


knowledge God has thought fit to es rg 8 ; 

not only by precept and comminaticn, but with difh- 

to fence 11 nibilities t Decay of Piety. 
2 "The recital of God's threatenings on ſtated days, 


into one maſs ; to unite intimately ; to mix ; to 
blend. | Bleſt are thoſe, 
Whoſe blood and N 5 Fo ſo well bens, 0 
t they are not a pipe for fortune's finger, : 
eee ſtop the pleaſe. ine) pH s Hamlet. 
7 CouuTN GLE. v. u. To unite one Wi another. 
F Difſolutions of gum tragacanth 4 oil 1 2 3 do 
j il remaining on till t e ſtirred. 
ION Ie g IT Bacon's Phyſical Rem. 
adj. [from noma yr Frangible; 
reducible to powder; ſuſceptible of pulverization. 
The beſt diamonds are comwinuible; and are ſo far from break · 
ing hammers, that they ſubmit unto peſtilation, and reſiſt not any 
ordinary peſtle. Breton. 
7; COMMINUTE. v. 
rind; to pulverize ; to break into ſmall parts. 


Parchment, ſkins, and cloth drink in liquors, though them- 
ſelves be intire bodies, and not comminuted, as ſand and athes. 


CoMmMINU"IBLE. 


Comminu T10N. #./ [from comminute.] . 

1. The act of grinding into ſmall parts; pulverization. 
The jaw in men, and animals 

oblique or tranſverſe motion, 


meat. Ray on the Creation. 


nution, and a very rapid whirling and melting of ſome particles ; 
but that idea of flame is wholly in us. 
2. Attenuation, 

Cauſes of fixation are the even 
gible parts, cloſe 
or extreme comminution 0 
Joined with a nature liquefia 


Commi'sSERABLE adj. 


dle. 


thy or ſorrow. 


of blood of many ſerable perſons. 


eldeſt ſon to the duke of Clarence. Bacon s Henry VII. 
7, COMMTSERATE. v. a. {con and miſereor, Lat. 


ſionate. 
Then we muſt thoſe, who groan beneath the weight 

Of age, diſcaſe, or want, commiſerate. 
We ſhould commiſerate our mutual ignorance, and endeav 
remove it. | 


nham. 


Locke. 


ns. 


think of but with much commiſeration and pity. 
Live, and hereafter ſay 

A mad man's mercy bade thee run away. 

A do defy thy commiſcration, | 

And apprehend thee for a felon here. Shak. Rom. and Juliet. 

God knows with how much commiſergtion, and ſolicitous caution, 

I carried on that buſineſs, that I might neither encourage the re- 
buls, nor diſcourage the proteitants. 

She ended weeping z and her lovely plight 
Immoveable, dll peace, obtain'd from fault 
Acknuwiedg'd and deplor'd, in Adam wrought 
Commiſerut ion. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

From you their eſtate may expect effectual comfort; there are 
none from whom it may not deſerve commiſerations Spratt. 
No where tewer beggars appear to charm up u er 
where is there greater charity. Graunt's Bi 
| prevailed with myſelf to go and ſee him, partly out of commi- 
ſeration, and partly out of curiolity, | Swift, 
CO'MMISSARY. . /. [commiſſarizs, low Latin.] 
1. An officer made occaſionally for a certain purpoſe; 
a delegate ; a deputy. 


2. It is a title of eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, appertain- 


to far as his commiſſion permits) in places of the 
dioceſe ſo far diſtant from the chief city, as the chan- 
cellor cannot call the ſubjects. Cowell. 


Place of the dioceſe, and in ſome certain cauſes of the juriſdiction 
limited to them by the biſhop's commiffion. hie. 


3. An officer who draws up liſts of the numbers of an 
army, and regulates the procuration and conveyance 
ot proviſion or ammunition. | 
But is it thus you Engliſh bards compoſe ? 

Wirh Runick lays thus tag infipid proſe ? 

And when you ſhould your heroes deeds rehearſe, 
. Give us a commiſary's liſt in verſe? 
COMMISSARISHIP, 4. / [from commi ſſary.] The office 
of a commiſſary. 


chapter. 


f life's Parergen. 
COMMT'SSION. »../; [commiſfo, low Latin.] 


i. The act of entruſting any thing. 
bo truſt is held, or 
ority exerciſed, 


?. A truſt; a warrant by which 
: Commigfon is the warrant, or letters patent, that all men exer- 
Cling juriſdietion, either ordinary ar extraordinary, have tor their 


power, Corvell, 
Seals a cmi to a blank of danger. Sb. Troll. and Creſſ. 
The ſubjeRs grief 
Comes through coat, which compel from each 
The ſixth part of his ſubſtance, to be levied 
Without delay. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
He led our powers ; 
Rore the commiſſion of my place and perſon ; 
The which imunediacy may well and up, 
And call itſelf your brother. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
He would have them fully acquainted with the nature and ex- 
tent of their office, and ſ he joins comm!ſſi:n with inſtruction: by 
he it conveys power, by the other knowledge. South, 


Omiſſion to do what is neceſſary, 


Comm 'NATORY. adj. [from commination.] Denun- | 
ciatory; threatening. | SL 
q, Comm NGLE. V. 4. [ commiſceo, Latin.] To mix 


a, [comminuo, Latin.) To 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
furniſhed with grinders, hath an 
neceſſary for comminution of the 
This ſmiting of the eel with the flint doth only make a commi- 
Bentley. | 
ſpreading of the ſpirits and tan- 
the cloſeneſs of the tangible parts, and the jejuneneſs 


f ſpirits ; of which the two firſt may be 
Bacon. 


[from commiſerate.] Worthy | 
of compaſſion ; pitiable ; ſuch as muſt excite ſympa- | 


It is the ſinfulleſt thing in the world to deſtitute a plantation 
once in forwardneſs : for, beſides the diſhonour, it is the guiltineſs 


Bacon's Eſſays. 
This was the end of this noble and commiſerable perſon, Edward 


To pity ; to look on with compaſſion ; to compaſ- 


our to 


CommisErA TION. 2. / [from commiſerate.] Pity ; 
compaſſion ; tenderneſs, or concern for another's 


Theſe poor ſeduced creatures, whom I can neither ſpeak nor 


Hooker . 


King Cbarles. 


yetno 
ls of Mortality. 


ing to ſuch as exerciſes ſpiritual juriſdiction (at leaſt 


The commiſjariecs of biſhops have authority only in ſome certain 


Prior. 


A commiſſariſhip is not grantable for life, ſo as to bind the ſuc- | 
ceeding buthop, though it ſhould be confirmed by the dean and | 


COM 


3- A warrant by which a military officer is conſtituted, 
Solyman, filled with the vain hope of the conqueſt of Perſia, 
gave out his commiſſions into all parts of hjs empire, for the raiſing 
of a mighty army. Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
I was made a colonel; though I gained my commyſion by the 
horſe's virtues, having leapt over a ſix-bar gate. Addi. Freebolder. 
He for his ſon a gay commiſſion buys, | | 
Who drinks, whores, fights, and in a duel dies. Pope. 
4. Charge; mandate; office; employment. 
It was both a ſtrange commiſſion, and a ſtrange obedience to a 
commiſſion, for men, in the midſt of their own blood, and being ſo 
| furiouſly aſſailed, to hold their hands contrary to the laws of nature 
and neceſſity. Bacon's War with Spain. 
Such commiſſion from above | 
have receiv'd, to anſwer thy deſire 
Of knowledge within bounds. 
At his command the ſtorms invade z 
The winds by his commiſſion blow, 
Till with a nod he bids them ceaſe, _ 
He bore his great commiſſion in his look z | 
But ſweetly temper'd awe, and ſoften'd all he ſpoke. Dryd, 
5. Act of committing a crime; perpetration. Sins of 


| 


Dryden. 


omiſſion. 


Every commiſſion of ſin introduces into the ſoul a certain degree 

of hardneſs, South's Sermons. 
He indulges himſelf in the habit of known fin, whether commiſ- 
ſion of ſomething which God hath forbidden, or the omiſſion of 
ſomerhing commanded. Rogers's Sermons. 


6. A number of people joined in a truſt or office. 
7. The ſtate of that which is entruſted to a number of 
Joint officers ; as, the broad ſeal was put into commiſſion, 
8. [In commerce. ] The order by which a factor trades 
tor another perſon, | 
To CoMm1'$$10N.' v. 4. {from commiſſion, ] 
1. To empower; to appoint. 
2. To fend with mandate or authority. 
| The peace polluted thus, a choſen band 46 
He firſt commiſſicns to the Latian land, 
In threat'ning embaſſy. Dryden's Æneid. 
To Couut'ss oN ATE. v. 4. [from commuſſion.] To 
commiſſion; to empower : not in uſe, 
As he was thus ſent by his father, ſo alſo were the apoſtles 


tt. 


with indefatigable induſtry and reſolute ſufferings, purſued the 
charge; and ture this is competent evidence, that 
the moſt weighty importance. Decay of Piety. 
CoM mMi's810NER. 2. / from commiyſion.] One included 
in a warrant of authority. 
A commiſſioner is one who hath commiſſion, as letters patents, or 
other lawful warrant, to execute any publick office, Cowell. 
One article they Rood upon, which I with your commiſſioners have 
upon. 6 Sidney. 
Theſe commiſſioners came into England, with whom covenants 


| were concluded. | Hayward. 
The archbiſhop was made one of the commiſſioners of the treaſury. 
Clarendon. 


Suppoſe itinerary commiſſioners to inſpect, throughout the king- 
dom, into the conduct of men in office, with reſpe& to morals and 


religion, as well as abilities, Swift. 
Like are their merits, like rewards they ſhare ; 
That ſhines a conſul, this commiſſioner. Pope's Dunciad. 


| Comm1's8URE, 3. / [commiſſura, Latin.] Joint; a 


place where one part is joined to another, 
All theſe inducements cannot countervail the inconvenience 
of disjointing the commiffures with ſo many ſtrokes of the chiſſel. 
5 Wotton's Architecture. 
This animal is covered with a ſtrong ſhell, jointed like armour 
by four tranſverſe commiſſures in the middle of the body, connected 
by tough membranes. Ray on the Creation, 
To COMMTT, v. a. [ committo, Latin. ] 
1. To intruſt ; to give in truſt ; to put into the hands 
of another. 
It is ngt for your health, thus to commit 
Your weak condition to the raw, cold morning. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To put in any place to be kept ſafe. 


They who are defirous to commit to memory, 


might have eaſe. 


Is my muſe controul'd 
By ſervile awe ? Born tree, and not be bold 
At leaſt I'll dig a hole within the ground, 
And to the truſty earth commit the found. 
3. To ſend to priſon ; to impriſon. 
Here comes the nobleman that committed the prince, for ſtriking 


him about Bardolph. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
They two were committed, at leaſt reſtrained ot their liberty. 


| | Clarendon, 
So, though my ankle ſhe has quitted, : 

My heart continues ſtill committed 3 

And, like a bail'd and main-priz'd lover, 

Although at large, I am bound over. _ Hudibras. 
4. To perpetrate; to do a fault; to be guilty of a 


.. 


Keep thy word juftly ; ſwear not; commit not with man's ſworn 
ſpouſe, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


Letters out of Ulſter gave him notice of the Inhumane murders 
committed there upon a multitude of the Proteſtants, Clarendon. 
A creeping young fellow committed matrimony with a briſk game- 


ſome laſs. L'Eftrange. 
"Tis policy 
or ſon and father to take different ſides; 
Then lands and tenements commit no treaſon. Dryden. 
5. To put together for a conteſt : a Latiniſm. 


How becomingly does Philopolis exerciſe his office, and ſeaſon- 
ably commit the opponent with the reſpandent, like a long prac- 


tiſed moderator, Ne „ Mere Diving Dial. 
6. To place in a ſtate of haſtility or incongruity: a La- 
tiniſm. 


Harry, whoſe tuneful and well meaſur'd ſong 
Firſt taught our Engliſh mufick how to ſpan 
Words with juſt note and accent, not to 
With Midas' ears, committing ſhort and long. 

CoMM1”TMENT, . from commit, ] 

1. Act of ſending to priſon; impriſonment. 

It did not appear by any new examinations-or commitments, that 
any other perſon was diſcovered or impeached. | Bacon. 

They were glad to compound for his bare commitment to the 
Tower, whence hewas within few days enlarged. Clarendon, 

1 have been conſidering, ever ſince my commitment, what it might 

be proper to deliver upon this occaſion. Swift, 
2. An order for ſending to priſon, | 
Comm” TTEE. . / [from commit.) 

'Phoſe to wham the conſideration ar ordering of any matter is 
referred, either by ſame court to whom it belongs, or by conſent of 
parties, - As in parliament, after a bill is read, it is either agreed 
to and paſſed, or;not agreed to j or neither of theſe, but referred to 
the conſideration af ſome appointed by the houſe to examine it 
farther, who thereupon are called a committee. Corvell, 

Mancheſter had orders to march thither, having a. committee of 


Milton. 


Scottiſh parliament always in that army ; there being alſo now a 
committee of both kingdows reſiding at boudon, for the carrying on 
the war. Clarendon 


' Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 


| commiſſion are diſtinguiſhed in theology from ſins of | 


ſolemnly commiſionated by him to preach to the Gentile world, who, |. 


deſign was of 


2 Mac. li. 25 


Dryden's Perſius. 


the parliament with him, as there was another committee of the 


COM 


All corners were filled with covenanters, confuſion, com- 
mittee men, and ſoldiers, ſerving each other to their ends of re- 
venge, or power, or profit z and theſe committee men and ſoldiers 


were poſſeſt with this covenant, 
ComMmMI'TTER, . / 
that commits. | 
Such an one makes a man not only a partaker of other men's 
; fins, but a deriver of the whole guilt to himſelf; yet ſo as to leave 
che committer as full of guilt as before, Scuth, 
Comm” TTIBLE, adj. [from commit.) Liable to be 
committed, 
Befides the miſtakes committible in the ſolary compute, the if. 
ference of chronology diſturbs his computes. rotun. 
To COMMI'X. wv. 4. [commiſceo, Lat.] To mingle ; to 
blend; to mix; to unite with things in one maſs. 
A dram of gold diſſolved in aqua regia, with a dram of copper 
in aqua fortis commixed, gave a great colour. Bacon. 
I have written againſt the ſpontaneous generation of frogs in the 
clouds; or, on the earth, out of duſt and rain water commixcd. 
| Ray on the Creatior. 
It is manifeſt, by this experiment, that the commixed impreſſions 
of all the colours do ſtir up and beget a ſenſation of white; that is, 
that whiteneſs is 4 iron of all the colours. Newton's Opticks. 


Walton. 
[from commit.) Perpetrator ; he 


ComMmM1'x10N. 2. / [from commix.] Mixture; incor- 
poration of different ingredients. 
Were thy commixion Greek. and Trojan, fo | 
That thou could'ſt ſay, this hand is Grecian all, 
And this is Trajan. Shakeſpeare's Triolus and Craſſda. 
Cou ux TION. . / [from commix.] Mixture; incor- 
poration; union of various ſubſtances in one maſs. 
Some ſpecies there be of middle and participating natures, that 
is, of birds and beaſts, as batts, and ſome few others, ſo confirmed 
and ſet together, that we cannot define the beginning or end of 
either; there being a commixtion of both in the whole, rather than 
adaptation or cement of the one unto the other, : 
4 Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Comm xTURE. 3. / [from commix.] 
1, The act of mingling ; the ſlate of being mingled ;' 
incorporation; union in one maſs. | | 
In the commixture of any thing that is more oily or ſweet, ſuch 
bodies are leaſt apt to putrefy, the air working little upan them. 
„„ Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. 
2. The maſs formed by mingling different things ; 
compoſition ; compound. 
Fair ladies, maſk'd, are roſes in the bud, 
Or angels veil'd in clouds; are roſes blown, 
Diſmaſk'd, their damaſk ſweet commixture ſhewn. Sha beſpeare. 
My love and fear glew'd many friends to thee; 
And now I fall, thy tough commixtures melt, 
Impairing Henry, ſtrength'ning miſproud Vork. Shakeſpeare. 
There is ſcarcely any dpx but by a eommixture of good and 
evil arts. Bacon. 
All the circumſtances and reſpect of religion and ſtate intermixed 
together in their commixture, will better become a royal hiſtory, or 
n couneil- table, than a ſingle life. Motten. 
Commo'De. 2. J. [ French.] The head-dreſs of wo- 
men. 
Let them reflect how they would be affected, ſhould they meet 
with a man on horſeback, in his breeches and jack- boots, dreſſed 
up in a commode and a nightrall. Spe ator. 
She has contrived to ſhew her principles by the ſetting of her 
commode ; ſo that it will be impoſſible for any woman that is diſaf- 
fected to be in the faſhion, | Addiſon's Freebolders 
She, like ſome penſive ſtateſman, walks demure, 
And miles, and bugs, to make deſtruction ſure 
Or under high commodes, with looks erect, 
Barefac'd devours, in gaudy colours deck'd, 


COMMOTDIOUS. adj. [commedus, Latin,} - 
1. Convenient ; ſuitable ; accommodate to any pur- 
96 4 z fit; proper; free from hindrance or uneaſi- 


olli. 


Such a place cannot be commodions to live in; for being ſo. neap 


the moon, it had been too near the ſuns Raleigh's Hiſtory, 
To that receſs, commodious for ſurprize, 8 
When purple light ſhall next ſuffuſe the ſkies, | 
With me repair. - Pope's Odyſey. 


2. Uſeful ; ſuited to wants or neceſſities, 
If they think we ought to prove the ceremonies commudiaus, they 
do greatly deceive themſelves. Hooker: 
Bacchus had found out the making of wine, and many things 
clic cammodious for mankind, keigh's Hife of the World. 
| The gods have done their part, 

By ſending this commudions plagues Dryden's Ocdipus. 

ro's muſe, | 

Thrice ſacred muſe, commodious epts gives, 

Inſtructive to the ſWains. een 
Couuο,ẽũjZ,L v. adv. ¶ from commodious.] 
1. Conveniently. 

At the large foot of an old hollow tree, 

In a deep cave ſeated commodiouſly, 

His ancient and hereditary houle, 

There dwelt a ſubſtantial country mouſe, 
2. Without diftreſs. 

We need not fear 
To you commodiouſly this life, ſuſtain'd 
By him with many comforts, till we end 

In duſt, our final reſt and native home, 

3. Suitably to a certain purpoſe. 6 

Wiſdom may have framed one and the ſame thing to ſerve com- 
mod iouſly for divers ends. ; Hooker, 
Galen, upon the conſideration of the body, challenges any oue to 
find how the leaft fibre might, be amore commodiouſly places for uſe or 
comelineſs. South's Sermonse 
ComMwmo'DPIOUSNESS, . / [from commuadiaus.] Con- 
venience ; advantage. | 
The place requireth many circumſtances ; as the ſituation near 

the (ca, for the commodiouſneſs of an intercourſe with W 
aon. 
Of cities, the greatneſs and riches increaſe according to the conr- 
modiouſneſs of their fituation in fertile countrigs, or upon xivers and 
havons. ; Temple. 
Commo'piTY. . J. [commoditas, Latin. ] 

1. Intereſt; advantage; profit. 

They knew, that how ipe ver men may ſeek their own commodity, 
yet, if this were done with injury unto others, it was not to be ſuf 
fered. ; WE 


P bilips, 


Conoley. 


Milton's ar, Loft. 


Commodity, the biaſs of the world, 
The world, which of itfelf is poiſed well, 
Till this advantage, this vile drawing biaſs, 
This Way of motion, this commodity, 
Makes it take head from all indifferency, 
From all direction, purpoſe, courſe, intent. Sbaleſp. X. Joſ n. 
After much debatement of the commodities or diſcommadities 
like to enſue, they concluded. 
2. Convenience; particular advantage. 
There came into her head certain verſes, which, if ſhe had had 
2 commodity, ſhe wauld have adjoined as a retraction to the 


Iu 


. Sidney. 
She demanded leave, not to loſe this long ſought-for commodity 
of time, to eaſe her heart. Sidney. 


Travellers turn out of the highway, drawn either by the commadity 
of a foot-path, or the delicacy or the freſhnels ot che fields, 

| Ben Yorjon's en. 

t 


tt had been diMicult to make ſuch a mole where they had not ſo 
natural a commodity as the earth of Puzzuola, which immediately 
hardens In the water, Addiſm on Italy. 
3. Wares ; merchandiſe ; goods for traffick, 
All my fortunes are at (cd j 
Nor have I money nor commodit 
To raiſe a preſent ſum, Shaheſpeare's Merchant of Venice, 
Commodities are moveables, valuable by money, the era pe 
res oc de. 
Of money, In the ecommerce and traffiek of mankind, the prin- 
cipal uſe is that of ſaving the commutation of more bulky commo- 
. ditier. Arbuthnot en Coins. 
Commovo'rs. . / [probably corrupted from the 
Spaniſh commandador,) The captain who commands 
a ſquadron of ſhips ; a temporary admiral, 
CO'MMON, ./ [comma atin. ] 


1. Belonging equally to more than one, 

Though lite and ſenſe be common to man and brittes, and their 
rations In many things alike; yet by this form He lives the Ife 
of a man, and not of a brute z and hath the ſente of a man, and not 
of a brute, Hale's Origin of Mankind, 
He who hath received damage, has, beſides the right of punith- 
ment common to him with other men, a particular right to ſeek re- 
paration, Locke, 

3. Having no poſſeſſor ot owner, | 
Whore no kindred are to be found, we ſee the poflefſions of a pri- 
vate man revert to the community, and ſo become again pertectly 
commun nor can any one have a property in them, otherwiſe than 
in other things common by nature, N Locke, 
3. Vulgar ; mean ; not diſtinguiſhed by any excel- 
lence ; often ſeen ; eaſy to be had; of little value; 


not rare; not ſcarce, 
Or as the man, whom princes do advance 
Upon their gracious mercy-ſeat to fit, 
Doth common things, of courſe and circumſtance, 
To the reports of common men commit, 
4. Publick ; general ; ſerving the uſe of all. 
le was adviſed by a parliament-man not to be ſtriet in reading 
all the common prayer, but make ſome variation, Walton. 
1 need not mention the old common ſhove of Rome, which ran 
from all parts of the town, with the current and violence of an or- 
dinary river, Addijon on Italy, 
5. Ofno rank ; mean ; without birth or deſcent, 
Look, as 1 blow this feather from my face, 
And as the air blows it to me again, 
Such is the lightneſs of you common men. Sal. Henry VI. 
Flying bullets now, 
Jo execute his rage, appear too flow 3 
They miſs, or ſweep but common fouls away j 
Yor ſuch a loſs Opdam his life mult pay. 
6, Frequent 3 uſual ; ordinary, | 
There 1s an evil which I have (een common among men. 
Ecelefe vl. 1. 
The Paplſts were the moſt common place, and the butt againſt 
whom all the arrows were directed, Clarendon, 
Nolther Js it range that them ſhould be myſteries in divinity, 
av well as in the commoneſt operations In nature, Swift. 
"Tis a ſtrange thing, the Impudence of forme women ! was the 
word of a dame who herſelf Was common, L' Eftrange. 
Mipparchus was going to marry a common woman, but conſulted 
Philander upon the occaſion. Spectator, 
8, [In grammar.) Such verbs as ſignify both action 
and paſſion are called common ; as afpernor, J deſpiſe, 
or am deſpiſed and alſo ſuch nouns as are both mal- 
culine and feminine, as parent. 
Common. . / [from the adjective.] An open ground 
| equally uſed by many perſons, 
'Then take we down his load, and turn him off, 
Like to the empty aſs, to ſhake his cart. 
And graze In commont. $haxgſpeert's Julius Cæſur. 


1s not the ſeparate property of a thing the great cauſe of its en- 
dearment? Does any one reſpett a common as much as he does his 


Davies. 


Waller, 


garden f | | South, 
Co'MMon. adv, [from the adjective.] Commonly ; 
ordinarily, | 
1 am more thay common tall, . Shaheſptare's As you like it, 
Jn Common, 


1. Equally to be participated by a certain number, 
By making an explicite conſent of every commoner neceſſary to 
any one's appropriating to himſelf any part of what Is given i» 
common, children or fervants could not cut the meat which their 
father or maſter had 22 for them in common, Without alligning 
to every one hie peculiar part, Locke, 
2. Equally with another ; indifcriminatel 


In a work of this nature It is Impotlible to ol deutig it 


navlog that in common with dittionaries, and books of antiquities, 
Kg Ardutbnet on Coins, 

J Co'MMON. , #, [ from the noun.] To have a joint 
right with others in ſome common ground, 

Common Law contains thole cuſtoms and uſages 
which have, by long preſcription, obtained in this 
nation the torce of laws. It is diſtinguiſhed from 
the fatute law, which owes. its authority to acts of 
parliament, | 

Common Pura. The king's court now held in Weſt- 
minſter Hall, but anciently moveable. Grin ob- 

ſerves, that till Henry III. granted the magna charta, 
there were but two courts, the exchequer, and the 
king's bench, ſo called becauſe it followed the king; 
but, upon the grant of that charter, the court of com- 
mon pleat was eretted, and ſettled at Weſtminſter, 
All civil cauſes, both real and perſonal, are, or were, 
formerly tried in this court, according to the ſtriet 
laws of the realm and Forteſcue repretents it as the 
only court for real cauſes, The chief judge is called 
the lord chief juſtice of the common pleas, and he is 


alli ted by three or four aſlbciates, created by letters | 


patent from the king. Cornell, 
Co'MMONANLE, 44), Them common,] What is held in 
common. 1 
Much good land might de gained from foreſts and chaſes, and 
from other ieee places, to as there be care taken that the 
poor communens have ny gs ys Bacon te Villiers, 


Co'MMONAGH, #. /; [from cemmen.) The right of 
feeding on a common z the joint right of uſing any 
thing in common with others. | 

CO'MMONALTY. #. /, | cemmunante, French,] 

i, The common people ; the people of the lower rank, 

id him Qrive 

To gain the love vf tht cmrmmenatty the duke 
Shall govern Kugland. Falch. 
There ie by every Aste, as we Kon, two portions of lubgeete ; 
d woblery and the hn. en. 

"The emmet joined in her popular tribes 

Oben. Aﬀliion's Paradiſe Left. 
All gentlemen we abelt obliged w it; and 1 Know us reaton 


9 ' 


| 


| 


we ſhould give that advantage to the rommonalty of England, to be 
foremoſt in brave actions. Dryden, 
2. The bulk of mankind, | 
I myſelf too will uſe the ſecret acknowledgment of the com- 
monalty, bearing record of the God of Gods. Heoker, 
Co'mMmonz. . /. from tommon.] 


1. One of the common people; a man of low rank, of 


mean condition, 
Doubt not 


The commoners, for whom we ſtand, but they, 
Upon their ancient malice, will forget, h. Corialanus. 
His great mon durſt not pay their court to him, till he had ſa- 


tiated his thirſt of blood by the death of ſome of his loyal commoners. | 


Addiſon's Freebolder. 
1. A man not noble. 
This commoner has worth and parts, 
Is prais'd for arms, or lov'd for arts: 
His head aches for a coronet; 
And who is bleſs'd that js not great ? 
3- A member of the houſe of commons. 
There is hardly a greater difference between two things, than there 
is between a repreſenting commoner in his publick calling, and the 
ſume perſon in common life. . Swift, 
4. One who has a joint right in common ground. 
Much land might be gained from commonable places, ſo as there 
be care taken that the poor eommoners have no injury. 
Bacon's Advice to Villiers, 
5. A ſtudent of the ſecond rank at the univerſity of 
Oxford; one that eats at the common table, 


6. A proſtitute, 


Prior. 


Behold this ring, 
Whoſe high reſpect, and rich validity, 
Did lack a parallel : yet, for all that, 
He gave it to a commoner o“ th' camp. ö Shakeſpeare. 
Commoni”TiONn, . /½ [commonitio, Latin.) Advice; 
warning ;z inſtruction, ; 
Co'MMONLY. adv, | from common. ] Frequently; uſual- 
ly ; ordinarily ; for the moſt part. 
'This hand of yours requires 
Much caſtigation, exerciſe devout ; 
For here 's a ftrong and ſweating devil here, 
That commonly rebels, Shakeſpeare's Othello. 


A great diteaſe may change the frame of a body, though, if it 


lives to recover ſtrength, it commonly returns to its natural conſti- 
tutlon. b Temple. 
Co'mmonNness. u. J. [from common, ] 
1. Equal participation among many. 

Nor can the ceommonneſs of the guilt obviate the cenſure, there 
being nothing more frequent than for men to accuſe their own faults 
in other perſons, | Government of the Tongue, 

2. Frequent occurrence ; frequency. 

Blot out that maxim, res nolunt diu male adminiſtrari : the com- 
monneſs makes me not know who is the author; but ſure he maſt 
be ſome modern. Swift, 

To Commonyl Ace. v. a To reduce to general heads, 

1 do not apprehend any difficulty in collecting and commonplacing 

an univerſal lader trom the hiſtorians, Ab Felton, 
CommonyLA'Cs-BOOK. #. / A book in which things 
to be remembered are ranged under general heads, 

I turned to my commonplace-buok, and found his caſe under the 
word coguettes Tatler, 

Co'mmoNns. n./. 5 ; 
1. The vulgar; the lower people ; thoſe who ipherit no 
honours, Eo 
Little office 
The hateful commons will perform for us; | 
Except, like curs, to tear us all in pieces. Shak, Richard II. 
Hath he not paſy'd the nobles and the commons? Shakeſp. 
Theſe three to kings and chiets their ſcenes diſplay, 
'The reſt before th' ignoble commons play. Dryden's Fables. 
'The gods of greater nations dwell around, : 
And, on the "_ and left, the palace bound; 
The commons where they can: the nobler ſort, | 
With winding doors wide open, front the court. Dryden. 


2. The lower houſe of parliament, by which the people 


are 3 and of which the members are choſen 
: r My good lord, | 
How gow for mitigation of this bill 
Urg'd by the common; F Doth his majeſty 
Incline to it, or no? bakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
In the houſe of commons many gentlemen, unſatisfied of his guilt, 
durſt not condemn him. King Charles, 
3. Food; fare; diet: fo called from colleges, where 
it is eaten in common. | 
He painted himſelf of a dove colour, and took his commons with 
the pigeons. L' Eftrange, 
Mean while ſhe quench'd her fury at the flood, 
And with a lenten fallad cool'd her blood: | 
"Their commons, though but coarſe, were nothing ſcant z 
Nor did their minds an equal banquet want. Dryden, 
'The doctor now obeys the ſummons, 


. Likes both his company and comment. Sevift, 
COoMMONWE'AL, n. J. | from common and veal, or 
CoMMUnwWBalTH., | wealth.) | 


1. A polity ; an eſtabliſhed form of civil life, 

"Two foundations bear up publick ſocletles z the one inclination, 
whereby all men deſire fociable life; the other an order agreed 
upon, touching the manner of their union in living together : the 
latter is that which we call the law of a commonweal. ' Hooker, 

It was impoſſible to make a commontveal in Ireland, without ſet- 
tling of all the eſtates and poſſeſſions throughout the kingdom. 

Davies on Ireland, 

A continual parliament would but keep the commontoeal in tune, 
by penny laws in their vigour, King Charles. 

There is no body in the commonevealth of learning who does not 
profeſs himſelf a lover of truth, 1 be. 

2. The publick ; the general body of the people. 
uch a prince, | 
So kind a father of the commonweal. Shateſp. Henry Iv. 
Their ſons are well tutored by you 1 you are a good member of 
the remmonavea'th, : : Se Er Love's Labour Left, 
3. A government in which the ſupreme power is lodged 
in ple ; a republick, 
he, or do yet any of them, imagine 
The gods would sleep to ſuch a Stygian practice, 
Ax ala that commontwea/th which the 

Comment.'eafths were nothing more, in their original, but tree ci. 
tenz though ſometimes, by force of order and diſcipline, they 
have extended themſelves into mighty dominions, Temple, 


Co u,. Þ nf. [from commorant.] Dwelling ; 
Co uu tex. I habitation ; abode ; reſidence. 
The very quality, carriage, aud place of commorance, of witneſſes 
is plainly and evidently fet torth, Hale. 
An archbiſhop, out of his dioceſe, becomes (bjeQ to the ach- 
biſhop of the province where he has his abode and commorancy. 
k Ayliffe's Parergen, 
CO'MMORANT, ad. [commorans, Latin.) Reſident; 
dwelling ; inhabiting. 
The abbot may demand and recover his monk, that is commer ant 
and reliding in another mopaltery, Ayliffe's Parergen, 


| 


have tounded ? Fonſor, | 


COM 


connor ion. n. 6 [ commotio, Latin,] 
1. Tumult; diſturbance ; combuſtion ; edition ; tu 


lick diforder ; inſurrection. | 
By flatt'ry he hath' won the common hearts; 
And, when he 'll pleaſe to make commetion, | 
'Tis to be fear'd they all will follow him. Fbal. 
Ye ſhall hear of wars and commotions, be not terrified, Hewy N. 
The Iliad conſiſts of battles, and a continual commoricn; eh. £6 
| fey in patience and wiſdom, Broome's Notes on the 04.0 
2. Pertarbation ; diforder of mind; heat * 
agitation. N ; 
| Some ſtrange commotion 
Is in his brain; he bites his lips, and ſtarts. Shah, Hen, vm 


He could not debate any thing without ſome commotion, when 
argument was not of moment, | — 
3. Diſturbance ; reſtleſſneſs. 


Sacrifices were offered when an earthquake 
would allay the commotions of the water, — put nh. at 
quake. LE Woodward's Natural Hig ; 
Commo'TIONER, 2. / [from commotion.) One tha 
cauſes commotions z a diſturber of the peace. A 
word not in uſe. EY: 4 
The people, more ing commotioners than 
flocked — ch as rs + pros, 4 againſt a ſtorm, 8 
To Commo'vs, v. a. | commoven, Latin.] To diſturh 
to agitate z to put into a violent motion ; to unſettle 


Not uſed. 
Straight the ſands, 
Commov'd around; in gathering eddies play. Thomſ, Sung 
To. CO'MMUNE. v. n. [communico, Latin.] To con. 
verſe ; to talk together; to impart ſentiments wy, 


tually. | * 
So long as Guyon with her commuted, 
Upto the ground ſhe caſt her mode eye z 
And ever and anon, with roſy red, 
The baſhful blood her ſnowy cheeks did dye. Fairy Auen 
I will commune with you of ſuch things 
That want no ears but yours. Sbakeſp. Meaſure for Meu 
They would forbear open hoſtility, and Ks, —4 Na f —— 
that of might commune together as friends; aywarl, 
hen commune, how that day they beſt may ply 
Their growing work. Milton's Para iſe Lof, 
Ideas, as ranked under names, are thoſe that, for the "I part, 
men reaſon of within themſelves, and always thoſe which they con. 
mune about with others. Locks, 
ComMMuUNICABILITY. #. / [from communicable.) The 
quality of being communicable ; capability to be 
imparted. | 
Commu'NniCABLE, adj, [from communicate.) 
1. That which may become the common poſſeſſion of 
| more than one: with 70. 
Sith eternal life is communicable unto all, it behooveth that the 
word of God be fo likewiſe. H 


voker, 
2. That which ag be recounted ; that. of which ano- 
ther may ſhare the knowledge: with 70. 
5 Nor let thine own inventions hope 
Things not reveal'd, which th' inviſible king, 
Only omniſcient, hath ſuppreſs'd in night, 


| To none communicable in earth or heay'n« Milton's Par, Lf 
3- That which may be imparted. | 
yy 'The happy place 
Rather inflames thy torment, repreſenting | 
Loft bliſs, ro thee no more communicable. Milton's Par, Rey 


ComMmMu"N1CANT. u. / [from communicate.) One who 
is preſent, as a worſhipper, at the celebration of the 
| Lord's Supper ; one who participates of the bleſſed 
ſacrament, | 
Communicants have ever uſed it; and we, by the form of the wry 


| utterance, do ſhew we uſe it as communicants. | Hooler, 
A conſtant frequenter of worſhip, and a never-failing monthly 
communicailt. Altterbury's Sermon. 


To COMMUNICATE, v. 4. fcommunico, Latin.) 
1. To impart to others what 1s in our own power ; to 


2 to others as partakers; to confer a joint poſ- 
eſſion; to beſtow, | 
Common benefits are to be communicated with all, but pevuſi 
| benefits with choice, ; Bacow 
Where God is worſhipped, there he communicates his Mleſlings 
| and holy influences. Taylor's Worthy Communicant, 
hich of the Grecian chiefs conſorts with thee ? 

But Diomede deſires my company, 

Dryden Fable. 


». 


And till communicates his praiſe with me. 
2. To reveal; to impart knowledge. 
I learned diligently, and do communicate wiſdom liberally : I de 
not hide her riches, Wiſdom, vil. 13. 
3. It had anciently the prepoſition aui before the per- 
ſon to whom communication, either of benefit or 
knowledge, was made, 
Charles the Hardy would communicate his ſecrets with none; and, 
| leaſt of all, thoſe ſecrets which troubled him moſt, Bacon, 
He communicated thoſe thoughts only with the lord Digby, the 
lord Colepeper, and the chancellor.  Clarexdn 
A journey of much adventure, which, to ſhew the ſtrength of his 
privacy, had been before not communicated wvith any other. Watten. 
4. Now it has only te Clarendon uſes both «vith and 
to, s - 
Let him, that is taught in the word, communicate unto him that 
teacheth. Galatians, Vis 6. 
His majeſty frankly promiſed, that he could not, in any degrees 
communicate to any perſon the matter, before he had taken and com 
municated to them his own reſolutions. 'Clarendone 
Thoſe who ſpeak in publick are better heard when they difcourld 
by a lively genius and ready memory, than when they tend al 


To CoMMU'NICATE, v. n. 
1. To partake of the bleſſed ſacrament. 
The primitive Chriſtians communicated every day. Tce 
2. To have ſomething in common with another ; 3 
the bouſes "communicate ; there is a paſſage between 
them, common to both, by which either may be en- 
tered from the other. : 
The whole body is nothing but a ſyſtem of ſuch canals, which 
All communicate with one another, mediately or immediately 
Arbuthnot on Aliment® 
COMMUNICA'TION. n. / [from communicate. ] 
1. The act of imparting benefits or knowledge. 
Both together ſerve completely for the reception and cc 
tion of learned knowledge, Helder's Elements of Sperchs 
2. Common boundary or inlet ; paſſage or means, by 
which from one place there is a way without inter- 
ruption to another, 
he map ſhews the natural communication providence has formed 
between the rivers and lakes of a country at ſo great adiſtance from 
the ſea, | | Addifon on lia. 
The Euxine ſea is conveniently ſituated for trade, by the ce 
nication it has both with Aſia and Europe. Arbutbn% 


3. Interchange of knowledge; good intelligence be · 


tween ſeveral perſons, 


Sected 


L 


they would communicate to their hearers. Watts 


2. 


1. 


r. 


de carried ſo far, as to ſtop the tommunication neteſ. 
Among all who have the management of affairs. 


Swift. 
converſation. A ' 
Confer — with = elders of Iſrael, ſayings * 
N i over you : now then 
ſought for David in times pelt to = - Tony ao 
it- language, in communication, being to be under- 
* — —_ for that end, when any word does not ex- 
2 yon hearers the ſame idea which it ſtands for in the * - 
cite oc c. 
ker · . . 
. advantages common; liberal of nefits or 
kaonledge not cloſe ; not ſelfiſh, 
aceive t more than ſome envious and mercenary gar- 
wo Gill thank us for z but they deſerve not the name of that 
_— . and noble profeſſion. Evelyn's Kalendar. 


Secrets May 


* * eſs communicative. Swift and Pope. 
MU "NICATIVEN 283. 1. /. [from communicative.] 
rhe quality of being communicative, of beſtowing or 
imparting benefits or knowledge. 
＋ is not only the moſt communicative of all beings, but he 
will alſo communicate 1 in ſuch _— as ee to os 
nicativeneſi wou wanting. 
fy; otherwiſe ſome degrees of commu | ating. 
Counv'NION- 
1. Intercourſe z 
cipation of 
ons. . A 
—— finally, the angels, as having with us that communion 
which the apoſtle to the Hebrews noteth; and in regard whereof 
So have not diſdained to profeſs themſelves our n 
| coker. 


1. /. 3 Latin.] : 
fellowſhip ; common poſſeſſion ; parti- 
omething in common; interchange of 


t, by ourſelves, ſufficient to furniſh ourſelves with | 
2 ** ſuch a life as our nature doth deſire; there- 


19 any — 1 induced to ſeek communion and n with 
| others. OOREQY« 
The Iſraelites had never any communion or affairs with 9 Sn 
opian | | aleige. 
5 Thou, ſo ple as'd, 
Can raiſe thy creature to what height thou wilt 
Of union, or communiony deiſied. 
We maintain communion with God himſelf, and are made in the 
fame degree ers of the divine nature. Fiddes. 
2. The common. or publick celebration of the Lord's 
r; the participation of the bleſſed ſacrament. 


ſhould be altered. | Clarendon. 
ellen Folens that the picture of Chriſt was engrayen 
upon the communion cups Peacham on Drawing. 


common or publick act. 

4 a5 began alickely to call on the name of the Lord; that is, 

they ſerved and praifed God by communion, and in publick manner. 
| | Raleigh's Hiſtory of the World. 

4. Union in the common worſhip of any church. 
Bare communion with a good church can never alone make a good 
man; If it could, we ſhould have no bad ones. South. 
lngenyous men have lived and died in the communion of that 
church. 1 Stilling fleet. 
Couuv' NT Y. 1. /. [ communitas, Latin. ] 
1. The common wealth; the body politick. 
How could 'communitics, 

Degrees in ſchools, and brotherhood in cities, | 
But, by degree ſtand in authentick place? 
Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Creſſidas 
Not in a ſingle perſon only, but in a community or multitude of 
men. Hammond Fundamentals. 
This parable may be aptly enough expounded of the laws that 
ſecure a civil cemmunity. L'E range. 
It is not deſigned for her own uſe, but for the whole community. 
9 Addiſon's Guardian. 
The love of our country is impreſſed on our mind for the preſer- 


vation of the community. Addiſon's Freebolder. 
He lives not for himſelf alone, but hath a regard in all his ac- 
Yon to the great community. | Atrerbury. 


2. Common poſſeſſion ; the ſtate contrary to property 
or appropriation. | | 
Sit up and revel, - | 
\ Call all the great, the fair, and ſpirited dames 
Of Rome about thee, and begin a faſhion 
Of freedom and community. 


Ben Jonſon. 


The undiſtinction of many in the community of name, or miſap- | 


plication of the act of one unto the other, hath made ſome doubt 
thereof, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
This text is far from proving Adam ſole proprietor ; it is a con- 
firmation of the original community of all things. Locke, 
3. Frequency; commonneſs. Not in uſe. 
He was but, as the cuckow is in June, 

Heard, not regarded; ſeen, but with ſuch eyes, 

As, ficke and blunted with community, 
Afford no extraordinary gaze. Shakeſpeare, 


CommuTanr'tiTY. 1. J. [from commutable.] The qua- 
lity of being capable of exchange. 


Counmu'raBLE. adj. [from commute.] That may be ex- 


changed for ſomething elſe; that may be bought off, 
or ranſomed. : 


ComMuTaA'TION. n. , [from commute.) 
1. Change; alteration, 
An innocent nature could hate nothing that was innocent 1 in a 
word, ſo great is the commutation, that the foul then hated only that 
which now only it loves, i. e. fin. South's Sermons. 


3 the act of giving one thing for ano- 
er, | 


The whole univerſe is ſupported by giving and returning, by 
commerce and commutation. South's Sermons, 
According to the preſent temper of mankind, it is abſolutely ne- 
eſſary that there be ſome method and means of commutationg as 
that of money. Ray on the Creation. 
The uſe of money, in the commerce and „ mankind, is 
that of ſaving the commutation of more bulky commodities. 
_ Arbuthnot on Coins. 
. Ranſom; the a& of exchanging a corporal for a pe- 
cuntary puniſhment. 


The law of God had allowed an evaſion, that is, by way of 
eon mutation gr redemption. Brown. 


Counv'rarive. adj. [ from commute.] Relative to ex- 
change 3 as, commutative n that honeſty which 
15 exerciſed in traffick, and which is contrary to fraud 


in bargains, 


J COMMU'TE. v. a. [commuto, Latin.] 
. To exchange; to put one thing in the place of ano- 


er ; to give or receive one thing for another. 
This will commute dur taſks ; exchange pleaſant and gainful 
der which God aligns, for thoſe uneaſy and fruitleſs ones we im- 
e on ourſelves, Decay of Piety. 
2, To buy off, or rank one obligation by another, 
mate (wearing for whoring z as if forbearance of the one 
Wire a diſpenſation tor * other, * L' Eftrange. 


aid for our want of prudence, and determine for the | 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 


Suppe reſolved, that the ſtanding of the communion table in all | 


"GD 
To Counv'T8c v. . To atone ; to bargain for ex: | 
emption. 


Thoſe inſtitutions which God deſigned for means to further men 
in holineſs, they look upon as a privilege to ſerve inſtead of it, and 


to commute for it. South's Sermons. 


Commu'TUAL. adj. [con and mutnal.] Mutual; reci- 
procal. Uſed only in poetry. 
Love our hearts, and Hymen did our hands, 
Unite commutval in moſt ſacred bande. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
There, with commutual zeal, we both had ſtrove 
In acts of dear benevolence and love; 
Brothers in peace, not rivals in command, 
COMPACT. ». /. [ pa&um, Latin.) A contract; an 
accord ; an agreement; a mutual and ſettled appoint- 
ment between two or more, to do or to forbear ſome- 


lable. 


I hope the king made peace with all of us; 
And the 


founded upon common conſent, that ſuch words, voices, or geſ- 
tures, ſhould be ſigns whereby they would expreſs their thoughts. 


South, 
To CoMPpA'CT. v. 4. [compingo, compatum, Latin.) 
1. To join together with firmneſs ; to unite cloſely ; to 
| conſolidate. = 
| Inform her full of my particular fears: 
And thereto add ſuch reaſons of your own, 
Av may campa# it more. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Nor are the nerves of his compa&#ed ſtrength ] 
Stretch'd and diſſolv'd into unſinew'd length. Denbam. 
By what degrees this earth's compatFed ſphere 
Was harden'd, woods, and rocks, and towns, to bear. 
Roſcommon. 
This diſeaſe is more dangerous, as the ſolids are more ſtrict 
and compated, and conſequently more ſo as people are advanced in 


age - Arbutbnot vn Diet. 
Now the bright ſun « s the precious ſtone, 
Imparting radiant luſtre like his own.  Blackmore's Creat. 
2, To make out of ſomething. | 5 
If he, compact of j ars, grow muſical 
We ſhall have ſhortly diſcord in err BY 
3. To league with. 


Thou pernicious woman, 
Compact with her that's gone, think'ſt thou thy oaths, 
Though they would ſwear down each particular fact, 
Were teſtimonies ? Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſures 
4. To join together ; to bring into a ſyſtem. 
We ſee the world ſo compacted, that each thing preſerveth other 
things, and-alſo itſelf. Hooker, 
Cour Acer. adj. [compattus, Latin.) 


1. Firm; ſolid; cloſe; denſe ; of firm texture. 


S baleſpeare. 


other groſſer bodies, than within the pores of water, glaſs, cryſtal, 
gems, and other compa# bodies? Newton's Opticks. 
Wirhout attraction, the diſſevered particles of the chaos could 
never convene into ſuch great compact maſſes as the planets. 


Bentley. 
ed; conſiſting, 
he lunatic, the lover, and the poet, 
Are of imagination all as 
A wand'ring fire, 
# of unctuous vapour, which the night 
And the cold environs around condenſes, . 
Kindled through agitation to a flame, Milton. 
3- Joined ; held together. 
In one hand Pan has a pipe of ſeven reeds, compact with wax 
together. Peacham, 
4. Brief, and well connected; as, a compact diſcourſe. 
Where a foreign tongue is elegant, expreſſive, cloſe, and compact, 
we muſt ſtudy the utmoſt force of our language. elton. 


r ohne Ess. 1. /; [from compacted.] Firmneſs; 
enſity. | | 
Sticking or eee being natural to denſity, requires ſome 
exceſs of gravity in proportion to the denſity, or ſome other outward 
violence, to break it, Digby on Bodies. 
Thoſe atoms are ſuppoſed Infrangible, extremely compacted and 
hard; which compa#edneſs and hardneſs is a demonſtration that 
nothing could be produced by them. 
Cour Arx. adv, [from compact. 
1. Cloſely; denſely. 
2. With neat joining; with good compacture. 
ComPa'cTNess. u. J. [from compacf.] Firmneſs; 
cloſeneſs ; denſity, 
Irradiancy or ſparkling, found in many gems, is not diſcoverable 
in this, for it cometh ſhort of their compa&neſs and durity. Broton. 
The beſt lime mortar will not have attained its utmoſt compa#- 
neſts till fourſcore years after it has been employed in building. 
his is one reaſon why, in demoliſhing ancient fabrics, it is eaſier 
to break the ſtone than the mortar. Boyle. 


The reſt, by reaſon of the compaFneſs of terreſtrial matter, can- 
not make its way to wells. Woodward. 
ComPa'cTURE. 3. / [from compact. ] Structure; man- 
ner in which any thing is joined together; compa- 
gination. A good word, but not in uſe. 
And over it a fair portcullis hong, 
Which to the gate directly did incline, 
With comely compaſs, and compacture ſtrong, 
Neither unſeemly ſhort, nor yet exceeding long. 


COMPAGES. n. /. ¶Latin.] A ſyſtem of many parts 


united, 


The organs in animal bodies are only a regular compages of pipes 
and-veſſels, for the fluids to paſs through, 1 8 5 


2. Com 


Shakeſpeare. 


ſtructure; junction ; connexion ; contexture. 
The intire or broken compagination of the magnetical fabrick 


under it. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Co'MPANABLENESS, . / [from company.] The qua- 


lity of being a good companion; ſociableneſs. A 
word not 2 . | | 
His eyes full of m mplici e eee KE 
bleneſs. tht ; MY f be | 5 idney. 
Co'MPANIABLE. adj. [from compamy.] Social j hav- 
ing the e of a companion; ſociable ; main- 
taining friendly intercourſe, . e 
Towards his queen he was nothing uxorious, but companiable and 
reſpeRive. | Bacon's Henry VII. 
ComPa'NniON. 2. / (compagnon, French.] 
1. One with whom a man frequently converſes, or with 
whom he ſhares his hours of relaxation. It differs 
from friend, as acquaintance from confidence. 
. How now, my lord ? why do you keep alone? 
Of ſorrieſt fancies your companion: make ? Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
Some friend is a companion at the table, and will not continue in 
the day of thy afliftion. Ecclus. vl. 10. 
Wich anxious doubts, with raging paſſions torn, 
No ſweet companion near with whom to mourn. 
2, A partner; an aſſociate. 
aue wilde, wy brother and compenien in labour, _ * 
r. a U 0 


Pope's Odyſſy. | 


thing. It had anciently the accent on the laſt ſyl- | 


compact is firm and true in me. Sha . Rich. III. 8 
In the beginnings of ſpeech there was an —. * compact, 


Is not the denſity greater in free and open ſpaces, void of air and 


Cheyne. 


F. Queen. 


Cour NATION. #. % [compago, Latin.] Union ;| 


Prior. 


COM 


. Bereav'd of happlheſs, thou mey 'ſt partaks 
Ni puniſhment, — miſery; 10 
Which would be all his ſolace and revenge; 
Thee once to gain companion of his woe. Milton 
3- A familiar term of conterapt z a fellow, | 
'  Ifcorn your ſcurvy companion / What? you poor, baſe, raſcallyg 
cheating, lack-lijinen mate ! away, you — rogue, away ! 
* Henry 0 
1 boldneſs to 
my — day pan. ny Joon pot 1 bs 
ComPA"NIONABLE. adj, [from companion;] Fit for 
good fellowſhip ; ſocial ; agreeable, 
He had a more compenionable and ſwayed mort arhbng che 
good fellows, | Clarendon. 
CoMPra'nIONABLY. adv. [fron cimpunionable.] In a 
companionable manner. | 
ComPa'NIONSH1P: 2. /. {from companion, ] 
1. Company; train, 
Alcibiades, and ſome twenty horſe, 
-All of com i 0 
2. Fellowſhip ; aſſociation. 
If it de honour in your wars to ſcen 
The ſame you are not, which, for your beſt ends, 


You call your policy; how ig t leſs, or worſe, 
That it Wal hold compationſip in pe 


Shakeſpeart't Timon 


ace 
Wich honour as in war ? Shakeſear'i Coriolanins 
CO'MPANY. ». A es ie, French; either from cot 
and pagus, one of the ſame town; or cen and paniss 


one that eats of the ſame . 
1. Perſons aſſembled together; a body of men. 
Oo, carry Sir John Falſtaff to the Fleet; 
Take all his company along wich him. Sbalgp. Hen IV. 
| Honeſt company, I thank you all, 
That have beheld me give away myſelf = 
To this moſt patient, t, and virtuous wife, Shakeſpeare. 
2. Perſons aſſembled for the entertainment of each 
other ; an aſſembly of pleaſure, 


A crowd is not c z and faces are but a gal of pictures, 
where there is no N ie pr” for Eſſays« 


3. Perſons conſidered as aſſe bled for converſation ; or 


as capable of converſation. and mutual entertain- 
Monſieur Zulichem came to me among the reſt of the good com- 
* the town, | | : T . 
owledge of men and manners, the freedom of habitudes, and 
converſation with the beſt company of both ſexes, is 2 . 


4. The ſtate of a companion; the act of accompany- 
ing ; converſation ; fellowſhip. 


It is more pleaſant to enjoy the compa 
ſuch words, acl 
neſs. 


of him that can ſpeak 
by ſuch words to be perſuaded to fellow _ 


. Nor will I wretched thee : 
In death forſake, but keep thee c « Dryden's Fables. 


Abdallah grew by degrees ſo enamoured of her converſation, that 


be did not think he lived when he was not in company with his be- 


loved Balſora. Guardian. . 


5. A number of perſons united for the execution or 
performance of any thing; a band. 8 _.. | 
Shakeſpeare was an actor, when there were ſeven companies of 
players in the town together, SEO repay 
6. Perſons united in a joint trade or partnerſhip. 
7. A number of ſome particular rank or profeſſion, 
united by ſome charter; a body corporate; a ſubors, 
dinate corporation, x 
This emperor ſeems to have been the firſt who incorporated the 
ſeveral trades of Rome into companies, with their particular privl- 
leges. | | | thnot on Coint« 
8. A ſubdiviſion of a regiment of foot; ſo many as are 
under one ca — 1 W 
Every captain brought w ce ſo many in 
as 83 os Knolles's Hi of the Turks 
To bear ComPaANY. I To accompany ; to aſſociate, 
* 3 To keep Comrany., { with; to be companion to. 


| I do deſire t 
To bear me company, and go with me. Shakeſpeare. 
Thoſe Indian wives are loving fools, and may do well to keep 
company with the Arrias and Portias of old Rome, Dryden. 
Admitted to that equal ſky, 


His faithful dog ſhall bear him company. Pope's Eſſay en Man. 
Why ſhould he call her whore? Who keeps her company f 


Shakeſpeare's Otbello. 


10. To keep Courany, To frequent houſes of enter- 


tainment. 
11. Sometimes in an ill ſenſe. | 


To Co AN x. v. a. [from the noun.) To accom- 
pany ; to attend; to be companion to; to be aſſo- 
ciated with, i 85 

am 


The ſoldier that did company theſe three. Sbaleſp. Cymb. 
Thus, through what path ſoe'er of life we rove, 
Rage companies our hate, and grief our love. Prior. 
To Co u ANY. v. u. i 
1. To aſſociate one's ſelf with. 
I wrote to you not to company with fornicitors. 
2. Tobea gay companion, Obſolete. 
For there thou needs muſt learn to laugh, to lye, 
To face, to forge, to ſcoff, to company. Spenſ. Hubb. Tales 
Co'MPARABLE. adj. [from To compare.] Worthy to be 
compared ; of equal regard; worthy to contend for 
preference. | 


This preſent world affordeth not any thing comparable unto ths 
publick duties of religion. | Hooker. 


A man comparable with any of the captains of that age, an ex- 


t Cor. v. gs 


cellent ſoldier both by ſea and land. nolles's Hiſt, of the Turks» 
There is no bleſſing of life comparable to the erjo ent of a diſ- 
creet and virtuous friend. on's Spefator, 


Co'MPARABLY. adv. Looms comparable.) In a manner 
or degree worthy to be compared. 

There could no form for ſuch a royal uſe be compa ima- 

gined, like that of the foreſaid nation. Watton's Architefture, 


CompPaA'RATES. 1. /. y compare.] In logick, the 
two things compared to one another. 
ComPA'RATIVE. adj. [comparativus, Latin.] 
1. Eſtimated by compariſon z not poſitive ; not abſe- 
lute. 
Thou wert dignified enough, 
Ev'n to the point of envy, if 7 ors 
Comparative our virtues, to 
The under 3 of his realm. Lincs. grey Cymbdline, 
There reſteth the comparative, that is, granted that It is either 
lawful or binding; yet whether other things be not to be preferred 
before the extirpation of hereſies. Bacone 
The bloſſom is a poſitive good; although the remove of it, to 
give place to the fruit, be a comparative good. | Bacene 
This bubble, by reaſon of its comparative levity to the fluid that 
incleſes its would neceſſarily aſcend to the top · | Bentley« 


3A- As Having 


CC oN 


2. Having the power of aring different things. 
— not 2 by 3 wm > k conſiſts "py (ym- | 
metry, and it is the comparative faculty which notes it. 


| Glamville's Scepfir Stientificas 
3. [In grammar.) 'The comparative degree expreſles 
more of any quantity in one thing than in another; 
as, the right hand it the ſtronger. 
OMPA'RATIVELY. adv, [from comparative. 
ſtate of compariſon z according to eſtimate made by 
compariſon ; not poſitively, 


The good or evil, which is removed, may be efteemed good or | 


evil comparatively, and not positively or ſimply. . Bacon, 
In this world, whatever is called good, is comparatively with other 
: things of its kind, or with the evil mingled in its compoſition ; ſo 
he is 4 * man that ie better than men commonly are, or in 
whom the good qualities are more than the bad, Temple, 
The vegetables being com ely lighter than the ordinary ter- 
reſtrial matter of the globe, ſubſided laſt, 
But how ſew, comparatively, are the inftancey of this wiſe ap- 
plication | ; Rogers, 
7 COMPARE, v. a. [compeys, Latin.] ; 
1. To make one thing the meaſure of another ; to eſti- 
mate the relative goodneſs or badneſs, or other qua- 
lities, of any one thing, by obſerving how it differs 


from ſomething elſe, 

will hear Brutus ſpeak. — 
1 wilt bear Caſſius, and compare their reaſom. Shah 6 
They meaſuring themſelves by themſelves, and comparing . 
ſelves among themſelves, are not wiſe, 1 Cor. X. 12, 
No man can think it grievous, who confiders the pleaſure and 
ſweetneſs of love, and the glorious victory of overcoming evil with 
bod and then compares theſe with the reſtleſs torment, and per- 
: Nad tamults, of a malicious and revenge ful ſpirit, Tillotſon, 
He that has got the ideas of numbers, and hath taken the pains 
to compare one, two, and three, to Tix, cannot chuſe but know they 
are equa}, cle. 
Thos much OR _—_ Judgment men _ of preſent and 
future pleaſure and pain, when they are compared together, and fo 
the abſent dee as future, g Locke, 
2, It may be obſerved, that when the compariſon in- 
tends only fimilitude or illuſtration by likeneſs, we 
uſe to before the thing brought for illuſtration ; as, 


he compared anger to a fire. Co | 
Solon compared the people unte the fea, and orators and counſel. 
lars to the winds z for that the ſea would be calm and qulet, if the 
winds dld not trouble ir, | Bacon's bthegms, 
3- When wo perſons or things are compared, to diſco- 
ver their relative proportion of any quality, 20776 is 

' uſed before tho thing uſed as a meaſure, 
Black Macbeth 
Will foe as pure as ſnow, being compar'd | 

With my confineleſs harms. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


0 compare 
Small things 20% greateſt. wh Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 
He carv'd in Ivory ſuch a maid fo falr, 
Ai nature could not with his art compare, Dryden. 
If he compares this tranſlation solch the original, he will find 
that the three firſt tangas ate rendered almoſt word for word. 
Addiſon': Spetator. 
4. To compare is in Spenſer uſed after the Latin com- 
Faro, for to get ; to procure z to obtain. 
But, both from back and belly, Mill did ſpare 
To All his bags, and riches to compare. Fairy Qyeen, 
Cour xt. , / [from the verb.] 
1. The ſtate of being compared ; comparative eſtimate; 
compariſon ; poſſibility of entering into compariſon, 
There 1 the rareſt things have ſeen, 


Oh, things without compare / Suckling, 
As their wall galleys may not hold compare 
With our tall (hips, Waller. 
| Heyond compare the Son of God was ſeen 
Moſt glorious, | | Milten's Pargdiſe Loft. 


2. Simile z fimilitude ; illuſtration by compariſon. 
"True (wains In love (hall, In the world to come, 
Approve their truths by 'Troltus z when their rhimes, 
Full of proteſt, and bath, and big compare, 
Want limilics, Shaleſpeare' Troilux and Crefſida. 
Courson. . / [comparaiſon, French.) 
t, The act of comparing. | 
Natalis Comes, comparing his parts with thoſe of 4 man, rec- 
bone Nis claws among them, which are much more like thoſe of a 
lion 1 to eafy It Is to drive on the compariſon tov far to make It good, 
Crow's Muſeum, 
Our author faves me the compariſon with tragedy z for ho lays, 
that herein he ie to \mitate the tragick poet, Deron 
2. The ſtate of being compared, | 
If we will rightly eſtimate what we call good and evil, we ſhall 
find it lies much In compariſon, Locke, 
__ ObjeRti near our View are apt to de thought greater than thofe 
of a larger dee that are more remote and ſo It is with pleaſure 
and pain 1 the preſent ie apt to carry it, and thoſe at a diſtance 
| have the difadvantage In the comparyfon, 
3. A comparative eſtimate ; proportion. 
it men would live as religion requires, the World would be a 
molt lovely and defirable place, in comparyon of what now it is, 
. TH, *. 
One can (cares imagine how fo plentiful a foil ſhould LLP ſo 
miſerably unpeopled, In compariſen of what It once way, 
| Atdifon't Remarks on Italy. 
4- A mile in writing or (peaking ; an illuſtration by 
ſimilitude, 
As fair and as good a kind of hand in hand compariſen, had 
been fomething tov fair ang too good for any lady, Shateſpeare, 
$. | In grammar. ] The formation of an adjective through 
its various degrees of ſignification j as, frong, fronger, 


To COMPART, v. 4. {compartir, Fr. from con and 
 partier, Lat.] To divide; to mark out a general 
deſign inw its various parts and ſubdiviſions, 
1 make hate to the caſting and comparting of the Whole work, 
| Motten Archite#are, 
Cour vrt. % [ compartiment, French.) A di- 
yiſion of piQure, or deſigu. 
The viveunttrence bs divided Into twelve compartimentt, each 
containing a complete picture. Pape, 
 Comranti' pron, % [trom e.] 
1% Vhe act of comparting or dividing. 
| will Gens bs the ee, by which the authors of this art 
wwleritand 4 gracetul aid wiethl difteibution of the whole ground- 
plot, bothy fox room of office and entertainment. tes. 
2. he parts marked out, or ſeparated 3 a ſeparate part, 
Then temples and ainphitheatres needed no ehe 
M n Avcbireffure, 
Cours. % | compertiment, French. ] Divi- 
fion ſeparate part of a deſign. 
1 he Mae will r ready tor all manner * — 
Dates, red and dulldings, Prardan on was 
„ COMPASS. v. a. competr, Fr. cempaſſare, Ital. 
paghber metiri, Latin, | 


W. vodeward. 


2 


In al 


Locke. 


1. To encircle; to environ; to ſurround ; to incloſe: 
it has ſometimes around, or about, added. 
—_ — Gllew round, 
That deſce 5 
And — with dread — ome compeſſed around. F. Quan. 
Il ſee thee 4 wi ingdom's peerty 
That beak by en in their minds. Shakeſp. Mach. 
Now all the bleſſings 


Of a glad father compaſs thee about ! 
The ſhady trees cover him with thelr ſhadow : 


— 


the willows of 


the brook compaſs him about, 0b, xl. 22+ 
Che crowds that compaſs him around. Dryd. Vin. 
To dare that death, I will approach yet nigher ; 
Thus wert thou compaſſed with circling fire. Dryden. 
2. To walk round any thing. 
Old Chorineus compaſi _ = Ls 
And dipp'd an olive-branch in holy dew, 
Which thrice he ſprinkled round. Dryden: AEneid. 


. To beleaguer; to beſiege ; to block. 
: Thine — ſhall caſt > about thee, and compaſs thee 

round, and keep thee in on every fide. — Dukes xix. 43. 
4. To graſp; to incloſe in the arms; to ſeize, 


5. To obtain; to procure ; to attain; to have in the 


er. 
Perpet which by wiſdom he ſaw to be requiſite for that people, 
was by as great wiſdom compaſſed, Hooker's Preface. 
His maſter being one of great regard, 
In court to c ht any ſuit not hard. Hubberd's Tale. 
If I can check my erring love, I will; | 
If not, to compaſs her I'll uſe my ſkill, Shakeſpeare. 
How can you hope to compaſs your defigns, 
And not diſſemble them? Denbam's ous 
He had a mind to make himſelf maſter of Weymouth, it he 


could compaſs it without engaging his army before it, Clarendon. 
'The church of Rome createth titular patriarchs of Conſtantino- 
ple and Alexandria; ſo loth is the pope to loſe the remembrance of 
any title that he hath once Md. | Brer 
nvention is the firſt part, and abſolufely neceſſary to them 
both z yet no rule ever was, or ever can be given, how to compaſs it. 
Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
The knowledge of what is good and what is evil, what ought 
and what ought not to be done, is a thing too large to be compaſſed, 
and too hard to be maſtered, without brains and Rudy, parts and 


contemplation, South, 
n ev'ry work regard the writer's end, 
Since none can compaſy more than they intend, Pope. 


reparatory to any 


6. = law.) To take meaſures 
t the king. 


ing; as, to compals the death 
Co'mrass. . % [from the verb.] 


1. Circle ; round, | 
This day I breathed-firſt 3 time is come round; 
And where I did begin, there ſhall I end: 


My life is run its compaſs Shakeſpeare's Julius Caſars 
2. Extent; reach; =, M i 
O Juliet, I already know thy grief; | | 
It ſtrains me paſt the compaſs of my wits, Shakeſpeare, 


That which is out of the compaſs of any man's power, is to that 
man impoſſible, South's Sermons, 
How few there are may be juſtly bewailed, the _ of them 
extending but from the tine of Hippocrates to that arcus An- 
toninus, | Temple, 
Animals in their generation are wiſer than the ſons of men; 
but their wiſdom is confined to a few particulars, and lies in a ve- 
ry narrow compaſs. Addiſon's Spectator. 
This author hath tried the force and compaſs of our language 
with much ſucceſs, _ 1 : Swift. 
. ne; room; limits, either of time or ſpace, 
o lels than the compaſs of twelve books is taken up in theſe, 
Pope's Eſſay on Homer's Battles. 
The Engliſh are good confederates in an enterprise which may 
be diſpatched in a ſhort compaſs of time. Addiſon's Freebolder. 
You have heard what hath been here done for the poor by the 
five hoſpitals and the workhouſe, within the compaſs of one year, 
and towards the end of a long, expenſive war, Atterbury, 


4. Encloſure ; circumference. | 
And their mount Palatine, 
Th' imperial palace, compaſs huge, and high 
The ſtructure. | 
Old Rome from ſuch a race deriv'd her birth, 
Which now on feven high hills triumphant reigns, 
And in that compaſs all the world contains. Dryden's Virgil. 


5. A departure from the right line; an indirect ad- 
vance ; as, to fetch a compaſs round the camp. 
6. Moderate ſpace ; moderation; due limits, 

Certain it is, that in two hundred years before (1 ſpeak within 
compaſs) no ſuch commiſſion had been executed in either of theſe 
provinces, Davies on Ireland. 

Nothing is likelier to keep a man within compaſs, than the hav- 
Ing conſtantly before his eyes the ſtate of his affairs, in a regular 
courſe of account, Locke, 


ſick, 

You would ſound me from my loweſt note to the top of my 
compaſs Shakeſpeare's Hamiet. 
From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 

This univerſal frame began : 
From harmony to harmon 
Through all the compaſs of the notes it ran, 
The diapaſon clofing full in man. Dryden, 


8, [This is oy uſed in the ſingular.) The inſtru- 
ment with which circles are drawn, 
If they be two, they are two ſo 
As Riff twin compaſſes are two 1 
Thy foul, the fixt foot, makes no ſhow 
To move; but doth, it th' other do. 
i AE In his hand 
e took the golden compaſſer, rd 
In God's eternal ſtore, — 4. cribe 
This univerſe, and all created things. Milton's Par. Loft. 
To fix one foot of their compe/t wherever they think fit, and ex- 
tend the other to ſuch terrible lengths, without deſcribing any cir- 
cumfetence at all, is to leave us and themſelves in a very uncertain 
ate. Swift, 


9. The inſtrument compoſed of a needle and card, 


whereby mariners ſteer. | 
The breath of religion fills the fails 3 profit Is the cempaſe by 
which fad tous men Mer their courſe. King Charics. 
Rude as their ſhips was navigation then, 
No uleful or meridian known 1 
Coating they kept the land within their ken, 
And knew no north but when the pole- ar ſhone. Dryden, 
With equal force the tempeſt blows by turns 
From ev*ry corner of the ſeatnan's compaſe, Rowe's Fane Shore. 
He that firſt difeovered the uſe of the compaſs, dd more for the 
ſupplying and increafe of utetul commoedities, than thofe who built 
work 10vulet. Locke. 


10. In old lan there was a phraſe, to come in 
compaſe, to be brought round. 
COMPASS-SAW, 4 % 

The cow ould not have Its teeth ſet, as other ſaws 
have z but the edge of it ſhould be made fo broad, and the back ſo 
thin, that it may eafily follow the broad edge. Its office is to cut 
a round z an theretore the edge mult be made broad, and the back 
thin, that the back may have a wide kerf tv turn in, Mexon. 


Donne, 


Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. | 


Milton's Paradiſe Regained. | 


7. The power of the voice to expreſs the notes of mu- 


COM 


COMPA'SSION, „. Y [compaſſon, Fr. from 


. , * n and 
parior, _ Pity ;; commiſeration; ſorrgy 
ſufferings 0 — ; _ ſympathy. ber th 

Ye had compa, me in m nds. 

? fo Their — 47 ul 

My brothers hold, and _— 8 

This pleads and tepents the fact. 

The e man is 0 00 de moved en Pak 


thoſe misfortunes or infirmities, which another would turn 
dicule, | Addifen's 
To ComPa'ss10N. v. 4. [from the noun.] Ty, 
to compaſſionate z' to commiſerate. A word — \ 
Ad ee 
nd not relent, or 
CompPa's8IO0NATE. adj. Them compaſſion, — 
compaſſion ; inclined to pity ; q 
melting; ſoft ; eaſily affected wi 
ſery of others. | 


There never was any heart truly great and generous, the 
not allo tender and c | Sn 2. 


To ComPa's810nNATE. v. & {from the noun,] J 
pity ; to commiſerate. ory? 
Experience layeth princes torn eſtates before” thiir yer, u. 
withal perſuades them to compaſſionate themſelves, Ralig 
Compaſſionates my pains, and pities me! © | 
What is compaſſion, when tis void of love ? Au v Our, 
CoMPa's810NATELY. adv. [from compaſſionare,] My, 
cifully ; tenderly. 4 
The fines were aſſigned to the rebuilding St. Paul's, and thous 
therefore to be the more ſeverely impoſed, and the leſi Compoſſn. 
ately reduced and excuſed. Clara 
CoMPATE”RNITY. 2. / [con and paternitas, Latin,] 
Goſſipred, or compaternity, by the canon law, is a ſpiritual af. 
nity ; and a juror that was goſſip to either of the parties might, j 
former times, have been challenged as not indifferent by our lun. 
8 Davies's State » 
ComyarT1Bi'tiTY, 2. . [from comparible.) Conjg, 
ency ; the power of co-exiſting with ſomething elk, 
agreement with any thing. 
COMPATIBLE. adj. [ corrupted, by an unſxil ful con. 
pliance with pronunciation, from comperible, fron 
competo, Latin, t6 ſuit, to agret. Competibl is 
in good writers, and ought always to be uſed.]  - 


Udi, 


merciful ; tende, 


1. Suitable to; fit for ; conſiſtent with; not incongr, 


ous to. 

The object of the will is ſuch a good as is ible to an intel 

lectual nature. Hale's Origin of Mankind, 
2, Conſiſtent ; agreeable, 

Our poets have joined together ſuch qualities as are by natui 
the moſt compatible; valour with anger, meekneſs With piety, an 
prudence with diflimulation, . 

ComPa'T1IBLENES8. 3. / [from compatible.] Con 
ſiſtency ; agreement with any _ 

ComPa'T1BLY. adv. [ from compatible. | Fitly ; ſuitably, 

ComPa'TiEnT. adj. {from con and. patior, Latin. 


Suffering together. Die, 
Cour rRIOF. */ [from con and patria, Lat.] Ons 
Dig, 


of the ſame country. . 
The governor knew he was ſo circumſpe@ as not to adhere b 
any of the factions of the time, in a neutrality Indifterently ut 
friendly entertaining all his compatyiors. a Drumnad, 
Comyr'sR, . J. [compar, Latin.] Equal; compu 
nion; colleague; aſſociate. 
Seſoſtris, 
That monarchs harneſs'd, to his chariot yok'd 
Baſe ſervitude, and his dethron'd compeers 


Laſh'd furiouſly. Phil, 
[from the noun.] To be equl 


To Coup BR. v. a. 
with; to mate. | 
In his own grace he doth exalt himſelf 
More than in your advancements | 
ä Shateſp. King Luv 
me inveſted, he compeers I 6s | 
To COMPE L. v. a. [compel Latin.] 
1. To force to ſome att; to oblige ; to conſtrain; to 


neceſſitate; to wy irreſiſtibly. 
You will compel me then to read the will? Shak, Jul. Ceſar 
The ſpinners, carders, fullers, compel/'d by hunger, 
And lack of other means, in deſp'rate manner 
Daring th' event to the teeth, are all in uproar, Shakeſpeare 
He refuſed, and ſaid, I will not eat: but his ſervants, together 
with the woman, compelled him. 1 Samuel, Xx vil. 23. 
But firſt the lawleſs tyrant, who denies 
To know their God, or meſſage to regard, | 
Muſt be compe/['d by ſigns and judgments dire, Min, 
All theſe bleſlings could but enable, not compel, us to 2 


Whole droves of minds are by the driving god 

Compell d to drink the deep Lethean flood. Daun. 

2. To take by force or violence; to raviſh from ; to 
ſeize, This ſignification is uncommon and harſh. 
f The ſubjects grief 

Comes through commiſſions, which compe/ from each 

The ſixth part of his ſubſtance, to be levied 

Without delay, Shakeſpeare's Henry vill, 


3- To gather together, and unite in a company. 


Latiniſm, compellere gregem. 
He to the town return'd, ' 


Attended by the chiefs who fought the field, , 
Now friendly mix'd, and in one troop compel{'d. Dodo. 
4. To ſeize; to overpower. | 
Our men ſecure nor guards nor centries held, 
But eaſy ſleep their weary limbs c Dot. 
CoMPR'LLABLE. adj, That may be 


[from ae 
forced. Perhaps it ſhould be compellible. 
Courts“ TioN. . / [from compello, Latin.] TV 
55 of addreſs; the word of ſalutation. | 
'he Rile beſt fitted for all perſons, on all occaſions, to uſe, is tht 
eompellation of Father, which our Saviour firſt taught. 
| | Duppa's Rules of Dev 
The peculiar compellation of the kings in - Bang is by fre which 
is nothing elſe but father. Temps 
* K. . [from compel.] He that forces au- 
ther. 
COM FEN D. f { [compendium, Latin. ] Abridg- 
ment; ſummary ; epitome ; contraction; breviate- 
Fix in memory the diſcourſes, and abſtra them into df 
cement. Watts's of the M 
CouranDta'RrtOuUd, ad). [compeandiarius, Lat.] Short; 
contracted : ſummary ; abridged. , | : 
Comyenpro'iTy. #. /, {from compendious.] Short 
neſs 3 contracted brevity. Did. 
Comer npirous. adj, [from conjenAinm. | Shore 
ſammary ; abridged ; comprehenſive ; holding mu 


in a narrow ſpace ; direct; near; 


YL % 


ſaved, and circuition cut off, 


by which ume!“ 
They 


C 


COM 


os topendions and expeditious ways, whereb Competition io the crown there is none, nor can be. Bacon. 
e labours, and RN 5 Wodward. 3. Now with . 3 
þ N pI0USLY. adv, from compendious.) Shortly 3 The prize of beauty was diſputed till you were ſeen j but now 
9 M 1 Hort method ; ſummarily 3 in epitome. | — — their claims : there is no ition 
in . a an belief kom- ieee e ns 
By the apoſtſes wh —＋ 4 — 7 Healer. | COMPETITOR, v. J [con and petitor, Latin. ] 5 
per Sp conditibn of matters before the world was a-making, | 1, One that has a claim 6ppoſite to another's ; a rival: 

; e expreſſed by the word chaos. Bentley. | with for before the thing claimed. 

N . DIOUSNESS. . , [from compendious.) Short- How furious and impatient they be, 
en brevity; comprehenſion in a narrow compaſs. And cannot brook ae 1 in love, Shakeſp. Titus Andr. 
neſs; ting eaſineſs and of this aſſertion, ſhould Some undertake ſuits with purpoſe to let them tall, to gratify 
Mo en | r Como. | hy copetſty, 5 

* 4 . - . | 

COMPENDIUM. 1. /. [Latin.] Abridgment ; ſum- | , - Cicereius and Scipio were epmperitore far the office of op 


mary 
much in a narrow room 
After we are grown well 6 
um of a ſcienee which is 
„it! to read a ular treatiſe on that 
e e e N atts on tht Mind. 
u 


&. Y 5 | 

COMpENSABLE. 2 & [from compenſate.] That Which 

be recompenſe 1 mes 5 

7 „COME Ns TE. v. 4. Leompenſe, Lat.] To re- 

compenſe z to be equivalent to to eounterbalance; 
to countervail z to make amends for. 


The length of the night, and the Jews thereof, do compenſate the 
heat of the day» Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 
The pleaſures of life do not compen the miſeties. . 


Nature to theſe, without profuſion kind, 

The proper organs, proper pow'rs, affign'd ; 

Each ſeeming want ce of courſe, | 

Here with degrees of ſwiftneſs, there of force. Pope. 

cour zus Tioh, #. /. '[from compenſate.] Recom- 
pence; ſomething equivalent; ame 


Poynings, the better to make compenſation of his ſervice in the 


called a parliament. ' Bacon. 
wt All other debts may Jon find; 
But love is ſtrict, and will be paid in kind. Dryden's Aurtngz. 


Coupe nsaTiVE, adj, [from compenſate.] That which 
compenſates ; that which countervails. i 5 
7. Comer nee, 4 d. [wnpenſo, Latin.] To compen- 


terbalance; to recompenſe. | 
It ſeemeth, the weight © ja 3 EM 
wt tone, tote than the weight of the aqua-fortis, 
tare foro don oe os Natara / Hifory. 
The joys of the twb marriages were compenſed with the mourn. 


* Ings and funerals of prince Arthur, Bacon's Henry VII. 
9 COMPERE'NDINATE, v. a. [comperendind, Lat.] 
To delay, x 


ComrPErRENDINA TION. 2. / [from comperendinate.] 
Delay ; dilatorineſs. : 


Co'MPETENCE. | n. /. [from competent.) 


Co'MPETENCY. ; ; ; : 
1. Such à quantity of any thing as is ſufficient, without 
ſuperfluity, þ | ; 

Something of ſpeech is to be indulged to common civility, 
more to intimacies, and a 1 to thoſe recreative diſcourſes 
which maintain the chearfulnels of ſociety, Gow. of Tongue. 

3. Such a fortune as, without exuberance, is equal to 
the neceſſities of life. 

For competence of life I will allow you, 

That lack of means enforce you not to evil. Shak, Henry IV. 

It is no mean happineſs to be ſeated in the mean: ſuperfluity 
comes ſooner by white hairs, but * ney lives longer. | 


A diſcreet learned clergyman, with a _o 
education, may be an entertaining, an uſeful, and ſometimes a ne- 
ceſſary companion. Swift. 
Reaſon's whole pleaſure, all the joys of ſenſe, 
Lie in three words, health, peace, and competence, Pope. 
3- [In law.] The power or capacity of a judge or 
court, for taking cogniſance of an affair, 
CO'MPETENT. adj. [competens, Latin. ] 
1. Suitable; fit; adequate; proportionate. 
If there be any power in imagination, the diſtance muſt be com- 
petent, the medium not adverſe, and the body apt and proportionate. 
| Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
2. Adapted to any purpoſe without defect or ſuperfluity. 
The greateſt captain of the Engliſh brought rather a guard, than 
a competent army, to recover Ireland. Davies on Ireland. 
To draw men from great exceſs, it is not amiſs, though we uſe 
them unto ſomewhat leſs than is competent. Hooker. 
3- Reaſonable ; moderate. | 
A competent number of the old being firſt read, the new ſhould 
ſuccced. Holter. 
The clergy have gained ſome inſight into men and things, and 
a competent knowledge of the world. Atterbury's Sermons. 
4 Qualified 3 fit: a competent judge, is one who has a 
right of juriſdiction in the caſe. 
Let us firſt conſider how competent we are for the office, 
Government of the Tongue. 


65. Conſiſtent with; incident to. 25 | 

That is the privilege of the Infinite Author of things, who never 

- flumbers nor ſleeps, but is not competent to any finite being. Locke, 
CO MPETENTLY, adv. [from competent.] 
1. Adequately ; properly. 

I think it hath been competently proved. 

2. Reaſonably ; moderately z without 
want, 
Some places require men competently endowed z but none think the 
N to be a duty of juſtice bound to reſpect deſert. Wotton. 
COMPE”TIBLE. adj. [from compete, Latin. For this 
word a corrupt orthography has introduced compati- 
ble. Suitable to; conſiſtent with. 
It is not competible with the grace of God ſo much as to incline 
man to do evil, Hammond on Fundamentals. 
hoſe are properties not at all comperible to body or matter, though 
of never ſo pure a mixture. Glanville. 

The duration of eternity à parte ante is ſuch as is only comperi- 
ble to the eternal God, and not communicable to any cteated being. 
Sir Matthew Hale. 


. [from competible.) Suitable- 


Bentley. 
ſuperfluity or 


an 


Coner riBLENESs, 1. 
neſs; fitneſs, 


COMPETITION. „ 


1. The /. [from con and peritio, Latin.] 


act of endeavouring to gain what another en- 
<avours to gain at the ſame time; rivalry ; conteſt. 


8˙ The ancient flames of diſcord and inteſtine wars 
1 upon the c- 
> r of both houles, would again return. CO Bacon. 
* For portrait, with which one of Titian's could not come in - 
Tho Dryden's Du 
ti ugh what produces any degree of pleaſure 


in itſelf good, 


What is apt to produce any degree of pain be evil, yet often 

t- * do not call it fo, when it comes in 8 * 

2 Lol pleaſure and pain have a preference, Locke. 

. . e 14 be aſhamed to ed inferiours, and diſhonour our 

; | : Nute by fo degrading a Rogers. 
| . 


Double claim; claim of more than one to one 


ng: anciently with o. | 


that Which holds | 


ſate ; to countervail ; to be equivalent to; to coun- 


doch not conpenſe the | 


akeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. | 
fit for one of his 


2. The cauſe of pleaſure; joy. 


! 


"COM 


He who truſts in God has the advantage in profent Felicity and, 
Chen we take futurityinds the account, ſtands alone, and is acknow- 


' ledged to have no titer «.. re x. OG 
+ It bad farterly of before the thing M.. 
Selymes, king of Aiglere, was in arms againſt his brother Me-!“ 
2 competitor 0 225 * if oY Knolles's ys | 
In Peare it leems to 1Iy only an ent, 
. 4 00 e Guilfords — arms, Ee. | 
nd | more titor 
Flock ts the rabuld... ,._ 1 


ComPilAa'T10N, 5. / [from compile, Lat.] 
1. A collection from various authors. | 

2. An aſſemblage ; a coacervation, _ | 

There is in it a ſmall vein filled with ſpar, probably ſince the 
time of the compilation of the maſs, Wedward on Foſſils. 

To COMPLULE. v. 4. [compilo, Latin.] | 
t. To draw up from various authors; to collect into 

one body. ; N 7 T . 

2. To write; to compoſe. | | 1 
In poetry they compile the praiſes of virtuous men and actions, 

and ſatires againſt vice, : Temple. 

the accvunts which authors have left, they might learn that 

the face of - and land is the ſame ay rr b oſe 1 1 

were compiled. ; Y oddwperd's Natura oy. 

The regard he had for his ſhield, had cauſed him Frag. wee 

ile a diſſertation, concernin 

3. 


1 1 Arbuthnat and Pope. 
o contain z to compriſe : not uſed. 
After ſo long a ract as I have run | 
Through fairy land, which thoſe fix books compile, 
Give leave-to reſt me. 155 
E. Not uſed. 


and more wild, 


. Spenſer. 
41 To make up to com | 
| Lion like, uplandi | 
Slave to his pride, and all his nerves being naturally compil'd + 
Of eminent ſtrength, Ralks out and preys upon a filly 7 8 
Chapman's Iliad. 
Comei'LEMENT. 2. % gud compile, ] Coacervation ;' 
the act of piling together; the act of heaping up. 
I was encouraged to aliay how I could build « man for there is 
a moral as well as a natural or artificial compilement, and of better 
materials, Molten on Education. 
Comyi'LER. 2. / [from compile.) A collector; one 
who frames a compoſition from various authors. 
Some draw experiments into titles and tables; thoſe we call 
compilers. | Bacon: New Atalantis. 
ome painful compiler, who will ſtudy old language, may inform 
N world that Robert earl of Oxford was high treaſurer. Swift, 
OMPLA CENCE. . . 
CourLla'cancy. 1. J [ complacentia, low Latin. ] 
1. Pleaſure ; ſatisfaction; gratification, 
I by converſing cannot theſe erect 
From prone, nor in their ways complacence find. Milton. 
When the ſupreme faculties move regulatly, the inferior affec- 
tions following, there ariſes a ſerenity and complacency upon the 
whole ſoul. South. 
Diſeaſes extremely leſſen the complacence we have in all the good 
things of this life. | Atterbnry's Sermons. 
Others proclaim the infirmities of a great man with ſatisfaction 
and complacenty, if they diſcover none of the like in themſelves, 
_ Addiſon's Spectator. 
O thou, in heav'n and earth the only pages | 
Found out for mankind under wrath | O thou, 
My ſole complacence [ | 
3. Civility ; complaiſance ; ſoftneſs of manners. 
They were not ſatisfied with their governour, and apptehenſive 
of his rudeneſs and want of complacency. Clarendon, 
His great humanity appeared in the benevolence of his aſpect, 
the complacency of his behaviour, and the tone of his voice. 
- Addiſon's F. retbolder . 
Complacency and truth, and manly ſweetneſs, 
Dwell ever on his tongue, and ſmooth his thoughts. Addiſon. 
With mean complacence ne'er betray your truſt, 
Nor be ſo civil as to prove unjuſt. . . Pope. 
COMPLACENT. adj. I complacens, Lat.] Civil; af- 
fable; ſoft; complaiſant. 
To COMPLAIN. v. n. [complaindre, French.] 
1. To mention with ſorrow or reſentment; to murmur; 
to lament. With F before the cauſe of ſorrow: 
ſometimes with on. N 
Lord Haſtings, 


Humbly complaining to her deity, 
Got my lord chamberlain his liberty. Sbakeſp. Richard III. 
I will ſpeak. in the , anguiſh of my ſpirit; 1 will complain in the 
bitterneſs of my ſoul. 0b, vii. 11. 

Shall 1, like thee, on Friday night complain ? 
For on that day was Cœur de Leon ſlain, Dryden's Fables. 
Do not all men complain, even theſe as well as others, J. the 
great ignorance of mankind? Burnet's Pref. to Theory of Karth, 
Thus accurs'd, 

In midſt of water I complain of thirſt, _ Dryden. 
2. Sometimes with for before the cauſal noun. 
Wherefore doth a living man complain, a man for the puniſh- 


Now, maſter Shallow, you'll complain of me to the council ? 
haps not very proper.] To lament ; to bewail, 
Gaufride, who couldſt ſo well in rhime complain 
But outwardly they needs muſt temporize. Dan. Civil War. 
another. 
Cour A IN ER. 2. / [from complain. ] One who com- 
ſame who ſpeak ſwelling words. Government of the Tongue. 
ComyLa'tnT. . / [complainte, French.) 


ment of his fins ? Lam. lil. 39. 
Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
Pale death our valiant leader hath oppreſs'd, 
Fairfax. 
The death of Richard, with an atfow flain. 
CourILAINAN T. 3. J. [from complain.) One who 
Congreve and this author are the moſt eager complainants of the 
plains; a murmurer ; à lamenter. 

Philips is a complainer z and on this occafion I told lord Carteret, 

1. Repreſentation of pains or injuries; lamentation. 


* 


Shakgpeare's Richard UL, | 


1 CouyLarsa'ncs. 1. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 


COM 


I cannot4ind any cauſe of complaint that good laws have ſo muen 
b>en waiting unto us, as we to theme Hooters Dedication 
As for me, is my compliant to man. | Job, xxx» 44 


f Adam ſaw 

Already in part, though hid in gloomieft ſhades 

To ſorrow abandon'd, but wordt felt within, 
And in a troubled Tea of paffion toſs'd, | 
Thus to diſburthen ſought with ſad complaint. - Milton. 
2. The cauſe — 4 of complaint; grief, | 
e poverty of the clergy in d hath been the aint of 
all who wic well to the chi cant Py . 
3. A malady ; u difeaſe. e 
One, in a complaint of his bowels, was let blood Ul he had 
ſearee any left, and was p. cured, Arbuthnots 
4. Remonſtrance againſt; informatioti againſt, | 


2 N come I with "oy 4. 
| ils + + Shwkeſpr 1 mer 's Dreams 
2 this da 1 820 oy 
Before my.judge, either to undergo 
yſelf the total crime: or to accuſe 
other ſelf, the partner of my life; 
Whoſe failing, while her faith to me remaind, - 
I ſhould conceal, and Hot expoſe to blame 
By my complaint 3 but erlet neceflity - | 
Subdues me, and calamitous conſtraint. Milton, 
Azgainſt the goddefs theſe complaints he made. Dryd. En. 
1 [ complaiſance, French. ] Civi- 
lity ; defire of pleaſing ; act of adulation. 
Her death is but in cotp/aiſence to her. Dryden. 
You muſt alſo be induſtrious to diſcover the opinion of your ene- 
mies ; for you may be aſſured, that they will give you no quarter, 
and allow nothing to complaiſance. Dryden's Dufreſney. 
Fair Venus wept the ſad diſaſter ; b 
Of having loſt her fav'rite dove: 
In complaiſance poor Cupid mourn'd; 
ed Fi; grief reliey'd his mother's pain. I Prior: 
COMPLAISA'NT. adj. [complaiſant, French.] Civil z 
deſirous to pleaſe, . 
Ikhere are to whom my fatire ſeems too bold z 
Scarce to wiſe Peter eee enough, 3 
And ſomething ſaid of Chattres much too wußte © Pop 
CoMPLAISA'NTLY. adv, [from complaiſant.] Civilly 
with defire to pleaſe ; ceremoniouſly, | 
In plenty ſtarving, tantaliz'd ih fate, 
And complajſantiy help'd to all I hate; x 
Treated, tareſs'd, and tir'd, I take my leave. 


C * 


ts 
H 


Pope. 
| CompLaiea"nTHhtss. . / [from complaiſant.] Ciel 


lity; compliance. Dick. 
To Cour LANAT B. Iv. 4. [from planus, Lat.] 


| T0 
To CourLA NB. level ; to reduce to a flat and 
even ſurface, | | 


The vertebriz of the neck. and back-bone are made ſhort and 
complanated, and firmly braced with muſcles. Derham. 
ComrPLEt'ar., See COMPLETE, 
Co'MPLEMENT. #./; [complementum, Latin.] 
1. Perfection; fulneſs ; completion; completement. 
Our cuſtom is both to place it in the front of our prayers as a 
guide, and to add it in the end of ſome principal limbs or parts, as 
6 which fully perfecteth whatſoever may be defective in 


. : Hogker a 
They as they feaſted had their fill, | 
For a full complement of all their ill, | Hubberd's Tal:. 
For a complement of theſe bleſſings, they were enjoyed by the 
protection of a king of the-moſt harmleſs diſpoſition, the moſt ex- 
emplary piety, the greateſt ſobriety, chaſtity, and mercy. Clatendon. 
he ſenſible nature, in Its complement and integrity, hath five ex- 
terior powers or faculties, Hale Origin 1 Mankind. 
2. Complete ſet ; complete proviſion ; the full quantity 
or number. | 
The god of love himſelf inhabits there, | 
With all his rage, and dread, and grief, and care; | 
His complement of ſtores, and total war. Prior. 
3. Adſcititious circumſtances; appendages ; parts not 
neceſſary, but ornamental: whetice ceremony was 
called complement, now corrupted to compliment. 

If the caſe permitteth not baptiſm to have the decent complements 
of baptiſm, better it were to enjoy the body without his furniture, 
than to wait for this, till the 6pportunity of that, for wich we de- 
ſire. It, be loſt. * Hookers 

Theſe, which have laſtly ſprung up, for complements, rites, and 
cerernonies of church actions, are, in truth, for the greateſt part, 
ſuch ſilly things, that very eaſineſs doth make them hard to be diſ- 


4 


puted of in ſerious manner, Hooker. 

A doleful caſe deſires a doleful ſong, 

Without vain art or curious complements. | Spenſer. 
Garniſh'd and deck'd in modeſt complement, 

Not working with the ear, but with the eye. Shakeſpeares 


4. [In geometry.) What remains of a quadrant of a 
circle, or of ninety degrees, after any certain arch 
hath been retrenched from it. 1 

A Þ 3 The diſtance of a ſtar from the 
zen 5 ] | 


6, COMPLEMENT of the curtain, in fortification, that 
part in the interiour fide of it which makes the de- 
migorge. | 

7. Arithmetical COMPLEMENT of a Logarithm, is what 
the logarithm wants of 10,000,000, hambers. 

COMPLETE. adj. [ completus, Latin.] 

1. Perfect; full; having no deficiencies, 

With us the reading of ſcripture is a part of our church liturgy, 

a ſpecial portion of the ſervice which we do to God; and not an 
exerciſe to ſpend the time, when one doth wait for another coming. 
bra the aſſembly of them that ſhall afterwards worſhip him * com- 
ete. | ooker 
And ye are complete in him which is the head of All prineipa- 
lity and powers Colaſſia ns, li, 10. 

Then marvel not, thou great and complete man, 

That all the Greeks begin to worſhip Ajax. Shakeſpeare. 

2. Complete, having no degrees, cannot properly admit 
more and moſt, e 

If any diſpoſition ſhould appear towards fo good # work, the aſſiſt- 
ance of the legiſlative power would be neceſſary to make it ore com- 


plete, : L Swifts 
3. Finiſhed; ended; concluded. 
This courſe of vanity almoſt complerey 
Tir'd in the field of life, I hope retreat, Prior. 


To Courrx'rE. v. a. [from the noun.} To perfect; 
to finiſh, | 


Mr. Sanderſon was completed maſter of arts, | Waltote 
| Bred only and cenpleted to the taſte 
Of luſtful appetence. Milthts 


To town he comes, completes the nation's hope, 
And heads the bold train'd-bands, and burns a pope. Pope. 
COMPLETELY, adv. [from complete.] Fully; perfectly. 
Then tell us, how you can your bodies roll 
Through ſpace, of matter ſo completely full? Blackmore. 
Whatever perſon would aſpire to be tomplerely witty, ſmart, hu- 
morous, and polite, muſt be able to retain in his memory every fingle 
ſentence contained in this work. 85 ＋ K 
CoMPLETBMERT, x. / [from completement, Ftench.] 
The act of completing . 


3. To inform againſt. 

To Cour LA ix. v. a, [This ſenſe is rare, and per- 
Come wreak his loſs whom bootleſs 2: complain. 
They might the grievance inwardly complain, hn 
_ urges a ſuit, or commences a proſecution, againſt 
diſpute. ollier's Defence. 
St. Jude obſerves, that the murmurers and complainers are the 
that complainers never ſucceed at court, though railers do. Swif?, 
3 


Allow 


Allow mo gre you, from the r on — the an · 

, re 
de 0 . nn Bl Delton — 
Courrz'rintes. . / [from complete.] Perfection; 
the ſtate of being complete, | 
I cannot allow their wiſdom ſuch a completeneſs and Inerrability 


ns © exclude myſelf, King Charles 
parts go to make up the completengſe of any tj 
atti's Logich. 


Courson. . / [from complete. 


1. Accompliſhment; a& of ed, ſtate of being 


fulfilled, 
There was a full entire harmony and conſent of all the divine 
predletlons, receiving thelr completion in Chriſt, South, 
2. Utmoſt height; perfect ſtate. 
He makes it the utmoſt completion of an Ill charater to bear a 
malevolence to the beſt men, P 
COMPLEX. Þ} adj. [complexur, Latin.) Co 
CompLy'xuD. 
ing many particulars, 
0 expreſs complexed ſignifications, they took a liberty to com- 
nd and plece together creatures of allowable forms Into mixtures 
iſtent, | Brown, 
Ideas made up of ſeveral fimple ones, 1 1 ſuch as 
beauty, gratitude, a man, the univerſe z which, though complicated 
of various fimple ideas, or complex ideas made up of ſimple ones, yet 
are conſidered each by Itſelf as one. Locke. 
A ſecondary eſſential mode, called a property, ſometimes goes to- 
ward making up the eſſence of a complex being. Watts. 
With ſuch perſoctlon fram'd 
In this complex Aupendous ſcheme of things. Thomſon's Spring. 
Co'mriyx, . J. [from the adjective.] Complication ; 


collection. 
Thie parable of the wedding oe comprehends In It the whole 
complex of all the bleſſings and privileges exhibited by the goſpel, 
; | outh's Sermon1. 
Comps xupness. . / [from complev.] Complica- 
tion; involution of many particular parts in one in- 


tegral ; contrariety to ſimplicity ; compound ſtate or 


complexedneſi of theſe moral ideas, there follows ano- 
ther Inconvenlence, that the mind cannot eaſily retain thoſe preciſe 
combinations, 
ComrLn'xion. . / [complexio, Latin. 
. The incloſure or involution of one thing in another. 
Though the terms of propoſitions may be complex, yet where the 
7 of the argyment is plain, ſimple, and regular, It le pro- 
perly called u fimple (yllogiſim, fince the complexion does not belong 
to the ſyllogiſtick form of it. | Watt. 
2. The colour of the external parts of any body. 
"Men judge by the complexion of the Iky 
The ſtate and inclination of the day. Sale. Richard Il. 
What ſee you in thoſe papers, that you loſe 
do much complexion Y Shak Henry V. 
He (6 takes un yonder, ſo rails againſt all married mankind, ſo 


ope 
fite ; 


Curſes all Eve's daughters, of what complexion ſocyer, Shakeſpeare. 
Why doth not beauty then refine the wit, 
And good len reQtify the will ? Davies, 


Niceneſb, though It renders them inſignificant to great purpoſes, 
yet It poliſhes their complexion, and makes thelr ſpirits ſeem more 
vigarouss | Hier on Pride. 


M write on a black man, I run over all the eminent perſons of 


that complexion. RE Ee Addiſon's Spettator, 
3. The temperature of the body, according to the va- 
rious proportions of the four medical humours, 
Tie ill, though different your exionz are, 
The famlly of heav'n for men ſhould war. Dryden's Fable. 
For from all temper he could ſervice draw ei 
The worth of each, with its allay, he knew 
And, as the confident of nature, ſaw 
How the comphiom did divide and brow, Dryden, 
The methods of providence, men of this c muſt be unfit 
for the contemplation of, Burnet's Theory of the Barth, 
| Let melancholy rule ſupreme, 
Choler preſide, or blood, or phlegm, 
lt makes no diff rence In the caſe, 
Nor Is complexion honour's place, 
ComPpLli"xi0NAl. adj. [from complexion.) 2 
on the complexion or temperament of the body. 

Men and other animals recelve different tinctures from vi- 
on effloreſtencies, and deſcend Aill lower as they partake of the fu- 
liginous and denigrating humours, Brown. 

Ignorance, where It proceeds from early or complexiona! prejudices, 
will not wholly exclude from favour of God, Fidddes. 

CourttxioN AU. ady, [from complexion.) By 
complexion, 
An Indian king ſent unte Alexander a falt woman, fed with 
cm elther by conver(e or copulation complextonally to deſtroy 
um. Brown's Fuer Krreuri. 
[from complex.] In a complex 


Swift. 


ComyLiy'xty. adv, 
manner i not ſimpl 


Comyiyxnus. „ Them complex.) The ate of 


being complex. | | 
Compin'xuni. . / [from complex.) The involution 
or complication of one thing with others, 


Compii'anci. „% [from comp] 
1. The add of yielding to any deſire or demand; ac- 
cord i ſubmiſſion. : 
| ain far from exeuſing that compliance, for plenary confent It was 
to his 88 King Charles. 
o ate free from any neceſſary determination of our vill to any 
\eular selon, and from a neceſſary compliance with our defire, 
upon any particular, and then appearing preferable, good. Locke, 
Let the king meet compliance in your looks, | 


A free and ready yielding to his wishes. Rowe, 

The aQtions to which the world folicits our „are fins, 
which forfeit eternal expeQations, Rogers, 
What «eee will remove diflenſion, while the liberty conti. 
num of Ang what new opinions we pleaſe ? f 


+ A diſpoſition to yield to others ; complaiſance. 
He was a man of few words, and of groat compliancey and uſu- 
ally delivered that as his opinion, which he foreſaw would be grate. 
ful to the kings _ Clarendon, 


Courttant, ad. [from . 
1. Yielding ; NI —_ 
The compliant boughs 


Yiolued them. Milton's P, . 
1. Civil ; complaiſant. — 


7 CO'MPLICATE. v. 4. [complice, Latin.] 
1. To _— one with another ; to join 3 to involve 
mutually, | 
Though the particular aQions of war are complicate In fact, yet 


they are ſeparate and diftina in right. Bacen. 
la caſe our offence again Cog hath been complicated with | 
„ man, we ould make refiltution. ary 


When the difeake bs (conglicated with other Uiſeaſs, 60a — 
4 


confider that which 1s ngerouns Arduthact en Diet, 

"There are a multitude of human ene, which have fo many 
comnplh ated elreumitance, afpefts, and 6 with regard to 
am and place, purſe and things, that It bs for any one 


of many parts z not ſimple z includ-| 


Locke. 


COM © 


to paſs a right Judgment concerning them, without entering into 
"= of 2 — „5 Watts. 
2. To unite by involution of parts one in another. 
yi he heron may make them apply themſelves one to 
another, or complicate and diſpoſe them after the manner 1 wan to 
make chem tick. ; Boyle's Hiftory of Firmneſe 
3. To form by complication z to form by the union of 
ſeveral parts into one integral. | 
71-16. 
| 1 c ng now 
With — head and tail, Milt Parad. Left. 
A man, an army, the univerſe, are complicated of various fimple 
ideas, or complex ideas made up of ſimple ones. Locke, 
Co'myi1caTs. adj. [from the verb.] Compounded of 
a multiplicity o pms 
What — would felicitate hls ſpirit, If he could graſp all in 
a ſurvey, as a painter runs over a- complicate you wrought by 


{ Titi Raphael. | att on the Min 
| PN. proyrey ang 288, #. / [from complicate.) The ſtate 


of being complicated ; intricacy ; perplexity. 

There $ great 3 of intelligibles 54 the world, ſo much ob- 
jected to our ſenſes, and every ſeveral object is full of ſubdivided 
multiplicity and complicateneſs. ale's Origin of Mankind. 

ComrLica'rion, 3. / [from any vans, 
1. The act of involving one thing in another. 


2. The ſtate of being Involved one in another. | 
All our grievances are either of body or of mind, or in complica 
tions of both. L'Eftrange. 
'The notions of a confuſed knowledge are always full of per- 
plexity and complications, and ſeldom in order. | „ Wilkins 
3. The integral conſiſting of many things involved, 


perplexed, and united, 

By admitting a complication of Ideas, and taking too many 
things at once into one queſtion, the mind is dazzled and bewil- 
rs Watts's Logick, 
Co'mrtici. . / [Fr. from complex, an aſſociate, low 

Latin.) One who is united with others in an ill 


To arms, viRtorious noble father, 

To quell the rebels and their complicet. Sbaleſp. Henry VI. 
2 was afterwards done upon the offenders, the princi 

being hanged and quartered in Smithfield 3 and divers of his chief 

complicez executed in divers * of the realm. Hayward, 

he marquis prevailed with the king, that he might only turn 


his brother out of the garriſon, afteryuſtice was done upon his 


complicen. | Clarendon. 
Comp itn, . / [from comply.) A man of an eaſy 
temper ; a man of ready compliance. , 


Suppoſe a hundred new employments were erected on purpoſe to 


tity compliers, an inſupportable difficulty would remain. Swift. 
co MPL ENT. ». þ 138 Fr.] An act or 
expreſlion of civility, uſually underſtood to include 
ſome hypocriſy, and to mean leſs than it declares: 
this is properly complement, ſomething ſuperfluous, or 
more than enough. 
He obſerved few 
proud anger did Indite to him. 
My ſervant, Sir ? Twas never merry world 
Since lowly feigning was call'd compliment: 
Y' are ſervant to the duke Orſino, youth. Sbaleſpeart 
One whom the mulick of his own vain tongue 
Doth raviſh, like enchanting harmony: 
A man of compliments, whom right and wrong 
Have choſe as umplre of their meeting. 
hat honour that, 
But tedious waſte of time, to fit and hear 
So many hollow compliments and lyes, 
Outlandiſh flatteries ? Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 
Virtue, religion, heaven, and eternal happineſs, are not trifles to 
be given up in a complimenty or ſacrificed to a jeſt. Rogers. 


ts In matter of arms, but ſuch as 
Sidney. 


Shakeſpeare, 


To CO'MPLIMENT, v. 4. [from the noun.) To ſooth 
2 act or expreſſions of reſpect; to flatter ; to 
rane, Not f 
* was not to a ſociety, fo much above flattery, and 
the regardleſs air of common ex Glanville, 
Monarchs ſhould their inward ſoul diſguiſe, | 


- Diſſemble and command, be falſe and wile ; 
By lgnominious arty, for ſervile ends, 
Should compliment their focs, and ſhun their friends. Pier. 
The watchman gave fo very great a thump at my door, that 1 
awaked, and heard myſelf complimented with the uſual ſalutation. 


To Co'MPLIMENT. v. u. To uſe ceremonious or adu- 
latory language. 

. make the interlocutors upon occaſion compliment with one ano- 

Is : ? fo 

She compliments Menelaus very handſomely, and ſays he waned 
no accompliſhment either of mind or body. Pope. 

Couriiux'NTAU, adj. [from compliment. ] Expreſſive 
of reſpec or civility; 1 | 

I come to ſpeak with Paris from the prince Troilus : I will 
make a complimental atlault upon him. Shak. Teil. and Crefſ. 
Languages, for the moſt part, in terms of art and erudition, re- 
tain their 1 poverty, and rather grow rich and abundant in 
complimental phraſes, and ſuch froth. Wetton. 

'bls falſehood of Ulyſſes Is intirely complimental and GT 
roomes 

COMPLIME'NTALLY, adv. [from complimental.) In 
the nature of a compliment; civilly ; with artful or 

falſe civility, 
This ſpeech has been condemned as avaricious ; Euſtathius 
Judges it ipoken artfully and complimentally. | Broome, 

COMPLIME'NTER. #. / from compliment.) One given 
to compliments ; a flatterer. 

Co'MPLINK, . / [ compline, Fr. completinum, low Lat.] 
The laſt act of worſhip at night, by which the ſervice 
of the day is completed. 

At morn and eve, beſides their anthems ſweet, 
Their peuy maſſes, and their ines meet. Hubb. Tale. 
If a man were but of a day's life, it js well if he laſts till even 
Cong, and then ſays his conpline an hour b<fore the time. | 
# Tavlor's Holy Living. 

To Canyons. v. . [complore, Lat.] To make lamen- 

tation together, 


COMPLO'T. ». /. [Fr. from completam, for complexum, 
low Latin. Menage.] A confederacy in ſome ſecret 
crime ; a plot; a conſpiracy. 

| I cannot, my life, my brother, like but well 

Ll: youre the cbt which ye tell. Hubberd's Tale. 


2 Courro'r. v. a. [from the noun.] To form a 
plot z to conſpire 3 to join in any ſecret deſign, ge- 
n criminal. 

Wo 4 ever dy adviſed meet 
o plot, contrive, or any ill. S Ric II. 
A few lines after, we find them . i » con- 
triving a new ſcene of miſeries to the Trojans. P 


Courto' rr. x. / from hat. 3 
8 ne complete] A conſpirator ; 


deſign 3 an affociate ; a confederate ; an accomplice. | 


Tatler. | 


their compler is to have my life. Shad. Henry VI. | 


ocaſta too no longer now m ſiſter, | 
nd complotter in the horrid deed, Dry, and Le, 


Is 
To COMPLY”. v. 2. [Skinner derives it i 
French complaire; but probably it comes 
plier, to bend to. Plier is till in uſe.] 
to; to be obſequious to; to accord with; to Fe 
with. It has wwirb before as well perſons as thin * 
The riſing ſun complies with our weak ſight, 30 
r A c nh ed the re in Cet - wigh 
W and — 91g Wann Wie God by 


The truth of things will not e with our 
itſelf to our intereſt, "py conceits, and bend 


Remember I am ſhe who ſav'd your life, 


Y vi , 1 ful, d wi x | 
, Ao 
0 Joyful to 3 0 afrald to ws way EE "a 
OMPO NENT, » | componens, Latin. * 
conſtitutes a A t Which 


The bigneſs of the component parts of natural bodies m 
ectured by their colours. R | | 7 ky, hw 
o COMFORT. v. #. [comporter, Fr. from pegs hy 
To agree: to ſuit: followed by «v1h, 
iety 's not there, ſome vain diſport 
On this fide fin, with that place may comport. Dow, 
Such does not-comport with the nature of time. Halde 
It is not every man's talent to diſtinguiſh aright how far a., 
prudence may warrant our charity, and how far our charity my 
n frog, 
ren, in the 2 o, t wi 1 
ſind little difference, ſo they os be doing. ou fairy 
To Comro'kT, v.a ; 
1, To bear; to endure. This is a Gallick fignification 
not adopted among us. | | ; 
The malecontented fort, 

That never can the preſent ſtate t, 
But would as often change as they change will, Day 
2. To behave ; to carry: with the reciprocal pronoun. 

4; years of diſcretion, and "— 5 at this ranti 
rate | _ ongreve's Way of the Wir lt. 
Couro'Rx r. 1. / [from the verb.] Behaviour NETS 
manner of acting and looking, WG, 

I ſhall account concerning the rules and manners of 

in the receiving, our comport and converſation in and after it, 


Taylor's Worthy Communican 
I know them well, and marked their rude — : 


In times of tempeſt they command alone, 
And he but fits precarious on the throne. Dryden't Fable, 
ComPO'RTABLE. adj, [from comport.] ſtent; not 
contradictory. | | 
We caſt the rules and cautions of this art into fome comportabl 
method. Wotton's Architeftun, 
Comro'RTANCE. . . [from comport.] Behaviour; 
geſture of ceremony. 3 


Goodly comportance each to other bear, 
And entertain themſelves with court'fies meet. Fairy Queen 
Comro'kTMENT. #. % [from comport.] Behaviour; 
ractice. 
The will of God is like a ſtraight unalterable rule or line ; but 
the various comportments of the creature, either thwarting this rule 
or holding conformity to it, occaſion ſeveral habitudes of this rule. 


| Hal. 
y her ſerious and devout comtportment on theſe ſolemn occaſion, 


ſhe gives an example that is very often too much wanted, 
Addiſon's Freeboldy. 
To COMPO'SE, v. a. [compoſer, Fr. compono, Latin.) 
1. To form a maſs by 882 different things together, 
a 2 ought to be compoſed of the higheſt degree; of all pious il. 
ections. . 
2. To r any Wing in its proper form and 18 
n a peaceful grave my corps . Dryden's And, 
How doth the ſea exactly 3 Se +0 a level Gerke, and 
with the earth make up one ſpherical roundneſs, Rg. 
3. be diſpoſe ; to put in the proper ſtate for any pur. 
poſe. 
The whole army ſeemed well compoſed to obtain that hy their 
ſwords, which they could not by their pen.  Clarendn 
4+ To put together a diſcourſe or ſentence ; to write u 
an author, 


Words ſo pleaſing to God, as thoſe which the Son of God him- 
ſelf hath compoſed, were not poſſible for men to frame. Hooker, 
Tho greateſt conqueror in this nation, after the manner of the 
old Grecian Lyricks, did not only compoſe the words of his divine 
oder, but generally ſet them to muſick himſelf. Addie 
5. 'To conſtitute by being parts of a whole, 
Nor did Iſrael 'ſcape 
Th' infeRion, when their borrow'd gold compor'd 
The calf in Oreb. 5 Milton's Paradiſe Ih 
A few uſeful things, confounded with many trifles, fill their 
memories, and —_ their intellectual poſſeſſions, Watts 
6. To calm; to quiet. 
He would undertake the journey with him, by which all di 
fears would be compoſed. ; Clarendd, 
Vou, that had taught them to ſubdue their foes, 
Could order teach, and their high ſp'rits compoſe. 
Compoſe thy mind z : 
Nor frauds are here contriv'd, nor force deſign'd. Onde. 
He, having a full command over the water, hag power to fill 
and compoſe it, as well as to move and diſturb it. . 
Yet, to compoſe this midnight noiſe, ; 
Go freely ſearch where'er you pleaſe. Fri. 
7. To adjuſt the mind to any dullneſt, by freeing 1 
from diſturbance, \ 
The mind, being thus diſquieted, may not be able eaſil to ca 


Poſe and ſettle itſelf to prayer. 's Rules for Devitn® 
We beſeech thee to compoſe her thoughts, and preſerve bet fer- 
ſon, during her ſickneſs. Swift 


8. To adjuſt; to ſettle : as, te compoſe a diference- 
9. [With printers.) To arrange the letters; to hat 
e letters in order in the compoſing ſtick. 
10. [In muſick.] To form à tune from the differen 
muſical notes, 
Comro'sep. paxticipial adj. [from compo/e.] Calm 


ſerious; even; ſedate. 


In Spain there is ſomething Rill more ſerious and compoſed" 
the manner of the inhabitants. Addiſon on hey 
The Mantuan there in fober triumph fate, 
| Compox'd his poſture, and his look ſedate, a 
Couro'szDLY, adv. [from compoſed.} Calmly; ſen. 
ouſly ; 2 
A man was walking before the door a without? 
hat. One crying, Here le the fellow that kil duke j ef) 
body aſked, which is he ? The man without the hat very 
anſwered, I am he. Claret 


Comvo'stDwass. . from compoſed. Sedatenebi 
calmneſs ; mangulültyl f 

He that will think to any purpoſe, muſt have fixedge and on 

; foſedneſe of humour, as we 4 of parts Norte 

Comro'ssn. . / [from compe/e.] | 


4 


1. An author; a writer, 


Not 


IC 


7 


COM 


Now will be the right ſeaſon of forming them to be 


in every excellent matter. Milton. 

and r babes © ſuch authors have nothing in them, they at 

v A 1 harm, and ſhew an honeſt induſtry, and a good inten- 
L a : 


Addiſon's Frrebolder. 
„In the compoſers _ 
15 that — the muſick to words; he that forms 
2. 
mee i ed, the ca- 
of the theory 1 am in no wiſe concerned, 
pb otic nul n N 
l preft t Ludovico, a 
f aun ops A hr Peacham on Muſick. 
we 


V has ſo expreſſed my ſenſe, where I intended to 
The cop that he ſeems to have been the poet as well as 
2 Dryden's Albion and Albanius, Preface. 


'$1TB, adj, [ compoſitus, ger! 
42 7 5 ee — 5 [ architecture is the laſt of the five orders 
of columns z fo named, becauſe its capital is N 2b 2 7. * 
2 other orders; and it is alſo called the 3 wok 
order. 2 FA HEY Ws . 
re of opinion, that the compoſite pillars of this arc 
ine in imitation if the pillars of Solomon's temple. Addiſon. 


Comros1' TION. 2. J. [compoſitio, Latin. „ 
I. The act of forming an integral of various diſſimilar 
ts. 
Pe have exact forms of compoſition, whereby they incorporate al- 
oſt as they were natural ſimples. Bacon: New Atlantis. 
1 the time of the Vncas reign of Peru, no compoſition was al- 
lowed by the laws to be uſed in point of medicine, 
ples proper to each diſeaſe, : Temple. 
2. The act of bringing ſimple ideas into complication: 
oppoſed to analyſis, or the ſeparation of complex no- 
ions. 
he inveſtigation of difficult things, by the method of analyſis, 
ought ever to precede the method of compoſitions Newton's Opticks. 


A maſs formed by mingling different ingredients. 


able writers 


but only fim- | 


Heat and vivacity, in age, is an excellent compoſition for buſineſs, * 


N Bacon's Eſjays. 
Vaſt pillars of ſtone, caſed over with a compoſition that looks the 
moſt like marble of any thing one can imagine. Addiſon, 


all, and his beſt clay employ'd, 


ve mix'd u 
Jove 3 compoſition Floyd. 


Then call'd the Swi ft, 


he ſtate of being compounded ; union ; conjunc- | 


tion ; combination, 
Contemplate things firſt in their own ſimple natures, and after- 
wards view them in compoſition with other things. Watts. 

Ihe arrangement of various figures in a picture. 
he diſpoſition in à picture is an aſſembling of many parts; is 
alſo called the compoſition, by which is meant the diſtribution and 

orderly placing of things, both in general and in particular, 
Dryden's Dufreſney. 
6. Written work. 

Writers are divided concerning the authority of the greater part 


of thoſe compoſitions that paſs in his name. * L'Eftrange. 
That divine prayer has always been looked upon as a compoſition 
fit to have proceeded from the wiſeſt of men. ddiſon, 


When 1 read rules of criticiſm, I enquire after the works of rhe 
author, and by that means diſcover what he likes in a compoſition. 
4 Addiſon's Guardian. 


5. Adjuſtment ; regulation. 

A preacher, in the invention of matter, election of words, com- 
poſttion of geſture, wok, pronunciation, motion, uſcth all theſe fa- 
cuMics at once. Ben Jonſon's Diſcov. 
8. Compact; agreement; terms on which differences 
are ſettled. 

To take away all ſuch mutual grievances, injuries, and wrongs, 
there was no way but only by going upon c tion and agreement 
among(t themſclves. And again, all publick regiment, of what 
kind ſoever, ſeemeth evidently to have ariſen from deliberate ad- 


vice, conſultation, and compoſition between men, judging it conve— 
nient and behoveful. a Hooker, 


'Thus we are agreed ; 
I crave our compeſition may be written ; | 
And ſeal'd between us. Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra. 
Their courage droops, and, hopeleſs now, they with 
For comprſition with th* unconquer'd fiſh, Waller. 
9. The act of diſcharging a debt by paying part; the 
ſum paid. | | 
10. Conſiſteney; congruity.. 
"There is no compeſition in theſe news, 
That gives them credit. 
—lndeed they are diſproportion'd. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
11. In grammar.) The joining of two words toge- 
ther, or the prefixing a particle to another word, to 
augment, diminiſh, or change its ſignification. 


ticks, which is the reverſe of the analytical method, 
or of reſolution. It proceeds upon principles in them- 
ſelves ſelf-evident ; on definitions, poſtulates, and ax- 
wms, and a 5 demonſtrated ſeries of propo- 
litions, ſlep by ſtep, till it gives a clear knowledge 
of the thing to be demonſtrated. This is called \ 
ſynthetical method, and is uſed by Euclid in his 
Elements, Harris. 
Couro'sirivr. adj, [from campo] Compounded ; 
or, having the power of compounding. Dia. 
Compo's1ToR. x, J. [from compe/e.] Hie that ranges 
and adjuſts the types in printing; diſtinguiſhed from 
the preſſman, who makes the impreſſion upon paper. 
| COMPOST. . / [Fr. compoſitum, Lat.] A mixture 


of various ſubſtances for enriching the ground ; ma- 
nure. 


Avoid what is to come, 
And do not ſpread the compoſt on the weeds, 


o make them ranker, Shakeſpeare's Flamict. 
e allo have great variety of compoſts and ſoils, ter the making 


t of the earth fruitful, Bacon's Atlantis. 
Water young planted ſhrubs, amomum eſpecially, which you 
: can hardly refreſh too often, and it requires abundant cem. 


Evclyn's Kalendar. 
found, 
ground. 


There, as his dream foretold, a cart he 
; That carried compoſt forth to dung the 
In vain the nurſling grove 
Seems fair awhile, cheriſh'd with foſter earth ; 
Rat when the alien compoſt is exhauſt, 
: Its native poverty again prevails, 
To Compo'sr, . 4. 


to enrich with ſoil. 
removing into worſe 
v. ter- mint turneth into fi 


Dryden. 


Philips. 
[from the noun.] To manure ; 


earth, or forbearing to compoſt the earth, 
eld-mint, and the colewort into rape. 
: Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. 
it compoſicth itſelf 5 for I knew a garden that had 
upon it, and it did bear fruit excellently. 

Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. 
/. [from compoſt.) Soil; manure, 


The earth 's a thief 
2 feeds and breeds by a cempeſture ol'n 


rom zen ral excrements. Shakeſpeare's Timon. 


As for earth 
a field poured 


Couro'srury, 1. 
Not uſed. 


12. A certain method of demonſtration in mathema- 


4. To determine. This is not in uſe. 


COM 


Comro'suRe. #. k 2 compoſe. ] : 
1. The act of compoſing or inditing. e 
Their own forms are not like to be ſo ſound, or comptehenſive 
of the nature of the duty, as forms of publick compoſure. K. Char. 
2. Arrangement; combination; mixture; order. 
Hence languages ariſe, when, by inſtitution and agreement, ſuch 
a compoſure of letters, ſuch a word, is intended to ſignify ſuch a 
certain thing, Holder on Elements of Speech. 
From the various compoſures and combinations of theſe corpuſcles 
together, happen all the varieties of the bodies formed out of them, 
Wodward's Natural Hiſtory. 
3- The 


. 
In compoſure of his face, 
Liv'd a fair but manly grace. 
4. Frame; make; temperament. 
Io reel the ſtreets at noon, and ſtand the buffet 
With ſlaves that ſmell of ſweat; ſay this becomes him: 
As his compoſure muſt be rare indeed, 
Whom theſe things cannot blemiſh. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop. 
The duke of Buckingham ſprung, without any help, by a kind 
of congenial compoſure, to the likeneſs of our late ſovereign and 
maſter, | | Wotton. 
5. Adjuſtment. 
God will rather look to the inward raptures of the mind, than to 
the outward form and compoſure of the body. Duppa. 
6. Compoſition ; framed diſcourſe, 
Diſcourſes on ſuch occaſions are ſeldom the productions of lei- 
ſure, and ſhould be read with thoſe favourable allowances that are 
made to haſty compoſures, Atterbury. 


Craſhaw, 


In the compoſures of men, remember you are a man as well as, 


they; and it is not their reaſon, but your own, that is given to 
guide you. | Watts on the Mind. 
7. Sedateneſs ; calmneſs ; tranquillity. 
To whom the virgin majeſty of Eve, 
As one who loves, and ſome unkindneſs meets, 
With ſweet auſtere compoſure thus replied. Milton. 
The calmeſt and ſereneſt hours of life, when the paſſions of na- 
ture are all ſilent, and the mind enjoys its moſt perfect compeſure, 
| Watts's Logick. 
8. Agreement; compoſition ; ſettlement of differences. 
The treaty at Uxbridge gave the faireſt hopes of an happy com- 
Feſure. NS King Charles. 
Van guard ! to right and left the front unfold, 
That all may fee, who hate us, how we ſeek 
Peace and compoſure. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
Things were not brought to an extremity : there ſeems yet to be 
room lett for a compoſure z hereafter there may be only for pity. 


| Dryden. 

Comyora'TiOn. 2. / [compotatio, Lat.] The act of 
drinking or tippling together. 

Secrecy to words ipoke under the roſe, only mean, in comporation, 


from the ancient cuſtom in ſympoſiack meetings, to wear chaplets 
of roſes, 


If thou wilt prolong 
Dire compotation, forthwith reaſon quits 
Her empire to confuſion and miſrule, 
And vain debates ; then twenty tongues at once 
Conſpire in ſenſeleſs jargon 3 nought is heard 
But din and various clamour, and mad rant. 


To COMPOUND. v. a. * Latin. ] 


1. To mingle many ingredients together in one maſs. 
2. To form by uniting various parts. 
Whoſoever compoundeth any like it, ſhall be cut off. Exod. xxx. 
It will be difficult to evince, that nature does not make decom- 
| pounded, bodies; 1 mean, mingle together ſuch bodies as are al- 
ready compounded of elementary, or rather of ſimple ones. 
| | Boyle's Sceptical Chymiſt. 

The ideas, being each but one ſingle perception, are eaſier got 
than the more complex ones; and therefore are not liable to the 
uncertainty which attends thoſe compounded ones. Locle. 

3. To mingle in different poſitions; to combine. 

We cannot have a ſingle image that did not enter through the 
ſight ; but we have the power of altering and compounding thoſe 
images into all the varieties of picture. Addiſon's Spectator. 

4. [In grammar.) To form one word from two or 
more words. | | 

Where it and Tigris embrace each other under the city of Apa- 
mia, there do they agree of a joint and compounded name, and are 
called Piſo-Tigris. —  Ralcigh's Hiſtory of the World. 

5. To compoſe by being united. 
Who'd be ſo mock'd with glory, as to live 
But in a dream of friendſhip? - 
To have his pomp, and all what ſtate compounds, 
But only painted, like his varniſh'd friends! Shakeſp. Timon. 


6. To adjuſt a difference by ſome receſſion from the 
rigour of claims, 
] would to God all ſtrifes were well compounded ! Shakeſp. 
If there be any diſcord or ſuits between any of the family, they 
are compounded and appeaſed. Bacon's New py «pn 
7. To diſcharge a debt by paying only part, 
Shall I, ye gods! he cries, my debts compound 7 
To ComPo'uND. v. . | 
1. To come to terms of agreement, by abating ſome- 
thing of the firſt demand. It has for before the thing 
accepted or remitted, 


They were, at laſt, glad to compound for his bare commitment to 


the Tower. . | Clarendon, 
Pray but for half the virtues of this wife; 
Dryden. 


Compound for all the reſt, with longer lite. 

2. To bargain in the lump. | 
Here 's a fellow will help you to-morrow : compound with him by 
the year. Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſure, 
3. kl, come to terms, by granting ſomething on each 

Ide. | 

Cornwall compounded to furniſh ten oxen after Michaelmas for 
thirty pounds, Carcw's Survey of Cornwall, 


Once more I come to know of thee, king Harry, 
If for thy ranſom thou wilt now compound, NF 
Before thy moſt aſſured overthrow ? Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Made all the royal ſtars recant, 
Compound, and take the covenant. Hudibras. 
But uſeleſs all, when he deſpairing found 
Catullus then did with the winds compeund. Dryden's Juvenal. 
Paracelſus and his admirers have compounded with the Galeniſts, 
and brought a mixed uſe of chymical medicines into the preſent 
practice. 5 Temple. 


Philips, 


Gay. 


We here deliver, 
Subſcribed by the conſuls and patricians, 
Together with the ſeal o' th' ſenate, what 
We have compounded on. Shakeſpeare's Coriclanus. 
Co'mpound. adj. [from the verb.] 
1, Formed out of many ingredients ; not ſimple. 
The ancient electrum had in it a fifth of ſilver to the gold, and 


made a compound metal, as fit for moſt uſes as gold. Bacon. 
Compound ſubſtances ate made up of two or more ſimple ſubſtances, 
Watts's Lopick. 


2. [In grammar.] Compoſed of two or more words ; 
not ſimple. | | 

"Thoſe who are his greateſt admirers, ſeem pleaſed with them as 

beauties ; I ſpeak of his compound epithets; Pepe. 


Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 


form ariſing from the diſpoſition of the various | 


— 


| 


C OM 
3. Compound or dggregared Flower, in botany, is ſuch 
as conſiſts of many little flowers, concurring together 
to make up one whole one; each of which has its 
ſtyle and ſtamina, and adhering ſeed, and are all con« 
. tained within one and the ſame calyx : ſuch are the 
ſunflower and dandelion; 8 Harris. 
Co 'MPOUND. #. 4; [from the verb.] The maſs formed 
by the union of many ingredients. 


For preſent uſe or profit, this is the rule : conſider the price of 
the two ſimple bodies; conſider again the dignity of the one above 
the other in uſe; then ſee if you can make a compound, that will 

| fave more in price than it will loſe in dignity of the uſe. 
Bacon's Phyſical Rem; 

As man is a compound and mixture of fleſh as well as ſpirit, 

South's Sermonss 
Love why do we one paſſion call, | 
When *tis a compound of them all _ 
Where hot and cold, where ſharp and ſweet 3 
: In all their equipages meet? Sebift. 
ComPo'unDaBLE. adj. [from compound.] | Capable of 
being compounded. VE | 
ComPo'UNDER. 1. . [from To compound] 
1. One who endeavours to bring parties to terms of 
agreement: $ 
hoſe ſoftners, ſweetners, compounders, and expedlent-mongers, 
who ſhake their heads fo ſtrongly, g 55 Stoifts 
2. A mingler; one who mixes bodies. 
To COMPREHE'ND. v. a. [ comprehendo, Latin. 
1, To compriſe ; to include ; to contain ; to iniply. 
If there be any other commandment, it is briefly 8 in 
this ſaying, namely, Thou ſhalt love thy neighbour oy yſelf. 
| | om. Kill. 9. 
It would be ridiculous to grow old in the ſtudy of every neceſſary 
thing, in an art which comprebends ſo many ſeveral parts. i 
'  Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
2. To contain in the mind; to underſtand ; to conceive, 
Rome was not better by her Horace taught, 
Than we are here to comprebend his thought. Walter. 
"Tis unjuſt, that they who have not the leaſt notion of heroic writ- 
ing, ſhould therefore condemn the pleafute which others receive 
Pos it, becauſe they cannot comprehend 4 * 5 Dryden. 
OMPREHE NSIBLE: adj. [ comprehenſible; Fr. compre- 
benfibilis; Latin. | 52 
1. Intelligible; attainable by the mind; conceivable 
by the underſtanding. ; | 
The horizon ſets the bounds between the enlightened and dark. 
parts of things, between what is and what is not compreberſible by us. 


; Locke. 
2. Poſſible to be compriſed. | 85 
Leſt this part of knowledge ſhould ſeem to any not comprehenſible = 
by axiom, we will ſet down ſome heads of it. Bacon. 
COMPREHE'NSIBLY, adv. ¶ from conprobens ] Witch 
uu power of ſignification or underſtan fignt- 
cantly ; with great extent of ſenſe. 'I'illotion ſeems 
to have uſed comprehen/ibly for comprehenſively, 
The words wiſdom and righteouſneſs are commoniy uſed very 
comprehenſibly, ſo as to ſignify all religion and virtue. Tillotſon, 
CoMPREHE'NSION. . /; [comprebenfio, Latin. ] 
1. The act or quality of compriſing or containing; in- 
eluſion. | is 
In the Old Teſtament there is a cloſe comprebenſion of the New, 
in the New an open diſcovery of the Old. Hoc be. 
The cemprebenſion of an idea, regards all eſſential modes and pro- 
perties of it; fo body, in its comprebenſion, takes in ſolidity, figure, 
quantity, mobility. : ; Mattis Logichs 
2. Summary; epitome ; compendium ; abſtract; a- 
bridgment in which much is compriſed, 3 
If we would draw a ſhort abſtract of human happineſs, bring to- 
gether all the various ingredients of it, and digeſt them into. one 
preſcription, we muſt at laſt fix on this wiſe and religious aphoriſm 
in my text, as the ſum and comprehenſion of all. : Ropers. 
3. Knowledge; capacity; power of the mind to admit 
and contain many ideas at once, 1 
Vou give no proof of decay of your judgment, and comprehenſion 
of all things, within the compaſs of an human underſtandiug. Dryd. 
4. [In N A trope or figure, by which the 
name of a whole is put for a part, or that of a part 
for the whole, or a definite number for an indefinite, 


Harris. 


ble 
ing ; 


CoMPREHE'NSIVE. adj, [from comprehend.) 

1. Having the power to comprehend or underſtand 
many things at once, | | 

He muſt have been a man of a moſt wonderful comprehenſive na- 
ture, becauſe he has taken into the compaſs of his Canterbury Tales 
the various manners and humours of the whole Engliſh nation in 
his age; not a ſingle character has eſcaped him. 

| | Dryden's Fables, Preface. 

His hand unſtain'd, his uncorrupted heart, | 
His comprebenſive head; all intereſts weigh'd, | 
All Europe ſav'd, yet Britain not betray d. Pope's Epiſtles. 

2. Having the quality of compriſing much; compen- 
dious ; extenſive, 

So diffuſive, ſo comprehenſive, ſo catholick a grace is charity, that 
whatever time is the opportunity of any other virtue, that time is 

the opportunity of charity. . © "Spratt's Sermons. 

ComPREHE'NSIVELY. adv, [from comprehenſive,] In 
a comprehenſive manner, 

CoMPREHE'NSIVENESS, n. / [from comprehen/ive.] 
'The quality of including much in a few words ot 
narrow com paſs. | N 

Compare the beauty and comprebenſivencſs of legends on ancient 

coins. Addiſon on Ancient Meats, 

To COMPRE'SS. v. a. [compreſſus, Latin. ] 

1. To force into a narrower compaſs z to {queeze toge» 
ther . * 

2. To embrace. | | 

Her Neptune eyed, with bloom of beauty bleſt, 
And in his cave the yielding nymph compreff. Pope's Odyſſey. 

There was in the iſland of Io a young girl compreſſed by a genius, | 
who delighted to aſſociate with the mules, Pope. 

Co'MpREss, n. J. [from the verb.] Bolſters of linen, 
by which ſurgeons ſuit their bandages for any parti- 
cular part or purpoſe, Quincy, 


I applied an intercipient about the ankle and upper part of the 
foot, and by compreſs and bandage dreſſed it up. Wiſeman. 


COMPRESSIBI'LITY. #. J. [from 2 The 
quality of being compreſſible; the quality of admit- 


ting to be brought by force into a narrower compaſs; 
as air may be compreſſed, but water can by no vio- 
lence be reduced to leſs ſpace than it naturally occy- 
pies, ö 

CoMPkE'$S1BLE, adj. [from compre/+.] Capable of be- 
ing forced into a narrower | compaſs ; yielding to 
preſſure, fo as that one part is brought nearer to an- 
other, ; | 

3B 


Theie 


COM 


ſpiral parc, for the alafivity of al, 
Wipe oy boy abc iv fre Pry —4 
? 


2 
Wenn me Ao 1 bleat Princi let, 


Des bh 165. u. / fr ble. E 
„ pakil of being prefe A: hands 


e. Didi. 

Compay $3108, . [comprofic, Latin. ] The act of bring - 

ing the parts of un body more nen to exch other by 

violence ; the quality of admitting ſach an effort of 

force as may compel the body compreſſed into a nar- 
rower ſpace, | | | 

n folid body iy eee, on in 7 tumult ly 

uy fo geliver themietves from the comprefyuon 4 an 

1 he cul of all violent motion, "pri Faces, 

The powder in ſhot, being dilated into ſuch a flame as endureth 

pot compreſſion, moyeth in round, the ſtame being in the nature of 

o * body, ſometi mes tecolling. Bacon. 

ears ere the effects of the compreſſion of the moiſture of the 


brain, upon dilatation of the (pirits. Nacon : Natural Hiſtory, 
Merry Michael, the Cor pont, piped this upon his oaten pipe 
for merry En and, but with a mocking ber Normandy. 

| Camden's Remains. 


He that (hall find out an 5 by which water may be fo 
rare, and (yet nat be capable of campreſion by force, may doubtleſs, 
by the ſame hypotheſis, make gold and water, and all other bodies, 

n much rarer as he pleaſes; fo that light may find a 8 

through tranſparent 1ubRayces, ewton, 

Cours. . /; [from compro/e.)] The att or 
force of one body prefling againſt another. 

We tried whether heat would, notwithitanding ſo forcible a com- 

of 151 dilate it. Boyle", $ ing of the Air. 
0 COMPRI'NT, v. . [comprimere, Livin! 

To print together j it 1s commonly taken, in law, for the deceit- 
ſul printing of another's copy, or book, to the prejudice of the 
rightful proprietor, Phillipa's Warkd Words, 

7 Coup A. %. 4. en pt compris, French. ] To 
contain z to comprehend ; to include, 

Neceflity of ſhortnels cauſeth men to cut off impertinent diſ- 

Courſes, and ta compriſe much matter in few words, Hooker. 
Do they not, under docteine, comprehend the ſame that we In- 
tend by matters of faith ? Do not they, under diſcipline, compriſe 
the regimen of the church ?  Hotker, 

T the e love that multiplies z 
F But friend ip does two fouls In one compriſe, Roſcommon, 

COMPROAA'TION, 2. / [comprobo, Latin.) Proof; at- 
teſtatlon. 

That Is oply eſteemed a legal teſtimony, which receives comproba- 
flog from the mouths of at leaſt two witneftes, , brown. 

CO'MPROMISE. ». /. e er, Latin, ] 

1. Compromiſe is a mutual promile of two or more par- 
ties at difterence, to refer the ending of their contro- 
verſics to the arbitrement or equity of one or more 
arbitrators, | Covell, 

. A compact or bargain, in which ſome conceſlions 
are made on each fide, | 

Wars have not waited It, for warr'd he hath not 
ut baſely yielded, upon compromi/es | 
That which his anceſtors achiev'd with blows, Shak. Rich, II. 

J Co'myroniin, . 4, [trom the noun. ] 

4, To compound ; to adjuſt a compact by mutual con- 

ceſſions: as, %% compromiſed rhe affair at a middle 


rate. a 
8. In Sbaleſpeare it means, unuſually, to accord z to 
agree. | | 
6 Laban and himſelf were compromi:'d, 
That all the yearlings, which were reak d and = 
Should fall as Jacob's hire, Sale pe- Morebant of Venice, 
CoMPRroONianc'kliat. adj, [from compromi/e.) Relating 
to @ compromiſe, 
Comproviinciat. „. /; [from con and provincial.) 
Belonging to the ſame province. | 


At the conſecration of an aichbithop, all hls comprovincials ought 
to give thely attendance, 1 Parergon, 


COM PT. nl. [ compre, Fr. computus, Lat.] Account ; 


computation ; reckoning. 
$124 Y our ſervants ever 
Kave thelrs, themſelves, and what is thelre, in compr, 
"To make thelr audit at your highueſy' 2 
Rein to return your own, Shateſpeare's King Yobn, 
Fo Compr, wa. [comprer, French.) Lo compute z to 
number, We now uſe 7% Covnr, which ſee. 
Court. a4}, [from compr. ]. Accountable ; reſpon» 
ſible ; ready to give account ; ſubject z ſubmiſſive. 
Doe beauties, let me fultain my feorn 3 1 am very compeib/e even 
+» the leaft Onifter viage, Shadeſpeare, 
Fo COMPTRO'LL., „. 4. [This word is written by 
lome authors, Who did not attend to the etymology, 
for control; and ſome of its derivatives are written 
in the (ame manner.] Jo controll g to overrule ; to 
oppoſe. | : 
ComPrno'ty.nh. . % [from cemptroll.] Director; ſu- 
perviſor 1 ſuperior intendant z governour, 
"This night he makes a (upper, and a great one, 
o many lords and ladies 1 | 
| wax (yoke tos with Sir Henry Guilford, 
"This night to be cemprre/ſerts Saler Merry VIII. 
"The comp?roders of vlg ar opinions pretend to find out uch a timi- 
litue In (eme kind of baboohs. Temple, 
My fates permit me not from hence to fly 3 
Noi ho, the great compryolier of the (ky. Dryden's ud. 
CompTro'tisrkaniy, nf, [from compryetler.] Super- 
intendance, 
The gayle tor fannery-caules is annexed to the comprrelſerfhips 
Groves Swrwey of Cornwall, 
Compulnarivery, atv. [from conpuſſarery. ] With 
force z; by conſtraint, | Clari/a. 
Couruv'ts Kev. os. [from compu/ſor, Lat.] Having 
the force of compelling ; coaRtive, 
Which is no other, 
Nut to recover from us by Wrong hand, 
And terme compa te thote forefaid lands | 
Ko by is fachen lot, i SoatrFrarts Nane. 
Comvu'raon, #. / , Latin.) : 
1. Ihe ack of compelling to ſomething 3 force 3 vio- 
lence of the agent, 
I reafogs wore as ptouty ay Mackberries, 1 would give no man a 
a wn . Noutepeere's Henry IV. 
Thoughts, wither have ye led me with that (west 
Conpaſton thus wrantipored | Ade Parade Lofts 
duch tweet ITT duth in mulck lies 
To lt the daughiets of necetity, Mutes. 
#. The ſtate of being compelled ; violence ſuffered, 
Compation bn in an agent capable ol volition, when the beginning 
e euntinuation of any aftion de contrary to the preference - roy 


nin, 
Whey the deve for lung on our broken rear, 
With what Greets and laberious Right . 
W. tuak thas b e e Paradiſe Lot. 


OMPV LSLVK, 
Latin.] | 
Supreme of xivers | to the frightful brink, © 


Urg'd b _ arme, ſoon as they reach'd; | 
New — chill'd their veins. | Philips. 


The clergy would be glad to recover their dues by a more ſhort 
and compul/ive method, 15 6 11541 Gs 
[from compulſive.) By forge ; 


CompPu'LS1VELY. adv, 
by violence, | | 
Comru'LsiVENESS. #. / [from compulſive.) Force; 
compulſion, | | Th 
Compu'La0RI1LY, adv. [from compulſory.) In a com- 
pulſory or forcible manner; by force; by violence. 
To lay that the better deſerver hath ſuch right to govern, as he 
may cempulſorily bring under the leſs worthy, is idle. Bacen, 
Compu'Ls0RkY. adj, [compulſeire, French.) Having 
the power of neceſſitating or compelling. | 
He erreth in this, to think that a&tions, proceeding from fear, 
are properly compulſory actions; which, in truth, are not only vo- 
Juntary, but free ations z neither compelled, nor ſo much as phy- 
ſically neceſſitated, Hramball again Hobbes, 
Kindly it would be taken to comply with a patent, although 
not compulſory. Say t. 
COMPU'NCTION. . / [componction, Fr. from pun- 
go, pundtum, to prick, L ia. 7 
1. The power of pricking ; ſtimulation; irritation, 
'This is that acid and piercing ſpirit, which, with ſuch activity 
and compunttion, invadeth the brains and noſtrils of thoſe that receive 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
the conſcience ; re- 


Havin 


it. 
2. The ſtate of being pricked by 
pentance z contrition. 

He acknowledged his diſloyalty to the king, with exprefſions of 
great compunttions : Clarenden. 

Comru'ncT10Us, adj, [from compunction.] Repent- 
ant; (orrowful z tender, 
Stop up th' acceſs and paſſage to remorſe, 
That no compuntious viſitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpoſe. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Comyu*'ncTivVE. adj. | from cempunction.] Cauſing re- 
morſe, | 
ComruRGa'TiION, . /. [compurgatio, Lat.] The 
practice of juſtifying any man's veracity by the teſ- 
timony of another. 
Comrurca'ror, . /; [Latin.] One who bears his 
teſtimony to the credibility of another. 

The next quarry, or chalk-pit, will give abundant atteſtatlon: 
theſe are o obvious, that I need not be far to ſeek for a compur- 
gator. Weodward's Natural Hiftcry. 

Comru'TrABLE, adj, [from compute, ] Capable of be- 
ing numbered or computed, | 

If, in(tead of twenty-four letters, there were twenty-four mjl- 
lions, as thoſe twenty-four millions are a finite number, ſo would 
all combinations thereof be finite, though nut eatily computable by 
arithmetick, Hales Origin of Mankind. 

ComruTaA'Tl0u, nf, [from compute,] 
1. The act of menen calculation. 
y princely father » 
Then, by juſt computation of the time, | 
Found that the liſue was not his. Shateſp. Richard 11h 
2, The ſum collected or ſettled by calculation, 

We paſs for women of fitty z many additional years are thrown 

into female computations of this nature. Adiilon's Guardian. 
To COMPUTTE. v. 4. [computo, Latin.] To reckon 

to calculate ; to number; to count, 

_ Compute how much water would be requiſite to lay the earth un- 

der water, Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Where they did compute by weeks, yet till the year was meaſured 
by months, Holder on Time. 

Alas ! not dazzled with their noon-tide ray, 
Compute the morn and ev'ning to the day 
't he whole amount of that enormous fame, 
A tale that blends their glory with their thame. Pope. 
Comru're, 2. / [computus, Lat.] Computation; cal- 
culation. 

Though there were a ee in this year, yet divers were out in 
their account, aberring ſeveral ways from the true and juſt com- 
putez and calling that one year Which perhaps might be another. 

Brown's Fuigar Errours. 
Comru'rksR, . / [from compute.] Reckoner ; ac- 
countant ; calculator, 

The kalendars of thele computers, and the accounts of theſe days, 
are different, ; Brewn's Vulgar Errours, 

have known ſome ſuch ill computers, as to imagine the many 
millions in ſtocks fo much real wealth, Swift, 

Co'mruTiST. . / [computifte, Fr.] Calculator; one 
{killed in the art of numbers or computation, 
The treaſurer was a Wiſe man, and a strict corpurilts Wotton. 
We conceive we have a hog in three hundred and tixty-five days 
8 exact 1 computiſhs tell us, that we eſcape fix hours, Brown. 
COMRADE. mn / [camerade, Fr. from camera, a cham- 
ber; one that lodges in the ſame chamber, contu- 
bernio fruit ur. 
1. One who dwells in the ſame houſe or chamber, 
Rather 1 abjure all roofy, and chuſe 
To be a comrade with the wolf and owl. Shakrſprare's RK. Lear. 
2. A companion; a partner in any labour or danger, 
He permitted them 
To put out both thine eyes, and fetter'd ſend thee 
Into the common priſon, there to giind 
Among the flaves and alles, thy comradesy 
As good for nothing elſe, Milton's Agoniftes. 
A footman, being newly married, deſired his comrade to tell him 
freely what the town ſaid of it, Soif?, 
Con, A Latin inſeparable prepoſition, which, at the 
beginning of words, ſignifies union or aſſociation: as 
_ conconr/ſe, à running together 3 to convene, to come 
together. 
Con. [abbreviated from contra, againſt, py 
word for one who is on the negative fide 0 
tion 3 as, the pres and cent. 


To CON. wv. &, [connan, Sax. to know; as, in Chau- 
cer, Old ae connen mechil thinge ; that is, Old 
women have much knowledge.] 

1. To know. 

Of muſes, Hobbinol, Ice no ill | | 
Enough to me to paint out my unreſt. Spenſer*: Paſorali. 

2, To ſtudy ; to commit to memory; to fix in the 
mind. It is a word now little in uſe, except in lu- 
dicrous language. 


Pretty aniwers ! have you not been acquaiated with goldſmith; 


"I 


A cant 
a queſ- 


wives, and cexn'd them out of rings? Sbatepcave. 


4 
i 


; 


| 


words, as were engugh * up the devil. 


* 


Here are your parts y and 1 arm to entreat you th! 
morrow night. ©  * Shakeſpeart's Midſummer 
Our underſtanding cannot in this body arriye' f 


knowledge of God, and rhings Inviſible, as by orderly 22 Ut the | 


the viſible and inferiour creatures. 


Shew it him written; and, having the other at 


paper, ſhew him that, after he has conned the firſts and 

of him. ä ade Elantns (oh, 
The books of which I'm chiefly fond, 7 1 

Are ſuch as you bave whilom c . 5 * | 


All this while John had conned over ſuch a 


3. To Con thanks 3 an 
is the ſame with favor gre, 


Cow cAMERATTION. 
vault. A | 
What a romance js the ſtory of thoſe Impoſſible 


and feigned rotations of ſolid orbs ! 


To CONCATENATR. v. a. 
chain.] To link together ; 


to unite in 
order. 


reaching to the elicit acts of man's will. 
Concava'Tli0N., u. /. [from concave.] 

making concave, | | 
CONCA VE. adj. [concawus, Latin,] 


' egglhell, the inner curve of an arch 
CORVEX, Y9 


cave ſurface a great deal of air, 
2. Hollow, 
Haye you not made an yniverſal ſhout, 
That Tyber trembled underneath his banksz 
To hear the replication of your ſounds 
Made in his concawe thores * 
For his verity in love, 1 da think him 
goblet, or a worm-caten nut. 


Co N AVENESS. 2. J. [from concave. 


loured in their concavity too black. 


Concave one way, and convex the other, 


ſides to the ſame ſphere with the former plate, 
A concawo-convex pentangular plate, part of 
to the entrochus. ; : 


low without angles, 

Conca'vouslnLyY. adv, 
neſs ; in ſuch a manner as diſcovers 
face of a hollow ſphere, 


hath its ſpine depreſſed, 


But double griefs afflict concealing hearts. 
Come, Cateſby, thou art ſworn 

As deeply to effect what we intend, 
As clolely to conceal what we impart. 


good as a word concealed, 
There is but one way I knowof converſing ſafely 


nothing that deſerves to be concealed. 


turning a lye unto his Maker, and preſuming 


there is nothing concealable, 


being concealed ; privacy ; obſcuri 
CONCE ALER, 2. / [from conceal.] 
any thing. E i 
They were to undergo the penalty of forgery, and 
the crime was equally guilty. 
ConctaLMENT, . / [from conceal.] 
1. The act of hiding; ſecrecy, 
She never told her love 
But tet concealment, like à worm ' th' bud, +» 
Feed on her damaſk cheek, 
He is a worthy gentleman, 


Exceedingly well read, and profited 
In ſtrange concealments, 


Few own ſuch ſentiments ; yet this concealment 
from the fear of man than of any Being above. 


Shake 


ous actions. 


3. Hiding-place; retreat; cover; ſhelter, 
The choice of this holy name, as the moſt effect 


what is juſt is directed by the principles of it. 


The cleft tree 
Oſters its kind concealment to a few, 


__ z to grant ; to let paſs undiſputed. 
of Mladen qualities 3 and, having once a conceded lift, 
more ſafety attempt their reaſons, 

This muſt not be conceded without limitation. 


doth preſume himſelf ſafe and invulnerable, 


Hece the very ſhepherds have their fancies lifted 


þ 


| d oxproſſion for 70 4 1 
I con him no thanks for t, in the nature he delivers it. A 
Ts CONCA'MERATS. o. a. {concamere, Taff 


arch over x to vanlt ; to lay concave over.. 
Of the upper beak, an Inch and a half conſiſteth of one 
rated hone, bended downwards, and toothed as the other, 


1. Ji [from concamerate.] 


ConCaTENA'TION, #./, [from concatenate.] A ſeri 
of links; an uninterrupted unvariable ſucceſſion, 
The toicks affirmed afaral, unchangeable concatenariyn gfcaue 
1 ation 


The 


1. Hollow without angles; as, the inner ſurface of « | 
Oppoſed ty 


Theſe great fragments falling hollow, incloſed under their dl. 
Burnet's Thewy, 


Shakeſpeare's Pulius Ceſw, 
as CONCAVE As 

8 ; ”A 5 Hall As you like it 
ONCAVITY. ./ (from concaye, nternal ſurk; 
of a hollow ſpherical or ſpheroidical body, 8 


Niches that contain figures ot white marble ſhould not be ch. 


They have taken the impreſſes of theſe ſhells with that 
nicenels, that no metal, when melted and caſt in a mould; 
poſſibly repreſent the cencavity of that mould with greater exaAneh 
than theſe flints do the concavitics of the ſhells, wherein they were 


moulded. "Rex ; #vdward's Natural Hi "ry, 
_ CAVO-CONCAVE. adj. Concave or hollow on ot 
ides. . ; | 


CONCAVO-CONVEX. adj, [from concave and 
I procured another concawvo-convex plate of glaſs, ground on both 


a ſhell that belongs 
! Woodward on Fal. 
Conca'vous. adi. [concavus, Latin.) Concave ; hel. 


[from concawous.) With hollow 
internal ſur. 


The dolphin that carrieth Arion is conca vou ſſy inverted, ud 
Brown's Vulgar Errurs 


To CONCE'AL. v. a. [concelo, Latin.] To hide; to 


keep ſecret ; not to divulge ; to cover; not to dete 
+ He oft finds med'cine, who his grief imparts 


Fairy Jy 


: Shateſp. Richard Il. 
Ulyiles himſelf adds, he was the moſt eloquent and the moſt f. 


lent of men : he knew that a word ſpoke never wrought ſo much 
room. , 


that is, not by concealing what we ſay or do, but by ſaying or doing 
Pe 


ConcEALABLE, adj, [from conceal.] Capable of be. 
ing concealed ; poſſible to be kept ſecret, or hid. 


ſearcher of hearts, he denied the omniſcieney of God, whereunts 
Brown's Vulgar Errowi 


Concs"ALEDNESS, . / [from conceal.] The ſtate df 
ic 


ty. y 
lie that conceals 


Shakeſpeare's Tus. 


fares Her N. 


Their food its inſets, and its moſs their neſts. | 
To CONCE'DE. v. 4. [concedo, Lat.] To yield; & 


CONCETT. . / [concept, French; conceprus, 
1. Conception ; thought; idea; image in the mind. 


erite, us the learned of other nations are content both do 
their names, and imitate their cunning. 
2 


| Ur ly 


> 


4 


written u 


As 


___ Glanville Seek | 
[from catena, Lat. z 


à ſucceſſive 


South, 
of 


a covered 


owneſs, D. 


Wat ton, 
exquiſite 
can ever 


convex, ] 


Newtan, 


with all men, 


to put off the 


the concealer of 
Clare 


| 


Nig 


derives rather 
C. 


2, The ſtate of being hid; privacy; deliteſcence. 
A perſon of great abilities is zealous for the good of mankiah 

and as folicitous tor the concealment as the performance of illu#t- 
Addiſ 


on's Fr 12 


val concealed 


of a wicked deſign, ſuppoſes mankind ſatisfied that nothing be 


Rego 


Then 


expurgatory animadverſions we might ſtrike out great numben 


we m 


The atheiſt, if you concede to him that fortune may be 12 


Latin) 


to ſo high = 


Ks. 


Impoſſdt 


Grew'; fans. 
Arch 


* 4 


= 


1 


80 1 
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3. Intercourſe'; buſineſs, 1 
Tie great concernment of men lo with men, one amongſt another. 


y | Lac te. 

* 0 
4: Importance j moment, 

I look upon experimental truths as matters. of great concermment 

to n Vol. 


„ Interpoſition ; regard z meddling. 
s He —_ a daughter to the earl, without = other approba- 
tlon of her father, or concernment in it, than ſuffering him and her 
to come into his preſence. Clar 
6. Paſſion ; emotion of mind. 
While they are ſo eager to deſtroy the fame of others, their ambi- 
tlon le manifeſt in their concernment, Dryden. 
If it carry with It the notion of ſomething extraordinary, if ap- 
; prehenſion and concernment accompany it, the idea Je likely to fink 
the deeper, Locke, 
7 CONCERT. v. a. [concerter, French ; from concer- 
tare, Latin, to prepare themſelves for ſome publick 
exhibition, or performance, by private encounters 
among themſelves. ] : | : 
1. To ſettle any thing in private by mutual communi- 
cation, | 
2. To ſettle z to contrive ; to adjuſt. 
Mark how, already, in his working brain, 
He forms the well-concerted icheme of miſchief, 


Co'ncurT, . / [from the verb.] 


Rowe. 


1. Communication of deſigns ; eſtabliſhment of mea-| 


1 among thoſe who are engaged in the ſame 

affair, 

All thoſe diſcontents, how rulnous ſbever, have ariſen from the 
want of a due communication and concert. ; Swift. 

2. A ſymphony ; many performers playing to the ſame 
tune, 

ConcurTA TION, u. /. [concertatio, Latin.) Strife; 
contention, 

Cow c ATE. adj, [concertativus, Latin.) Conten- 
tious ; NN recriminating. Dit, 

CONCE'SSION, . / [concefſio, Latin, ] ; 

1. The act of granting or yielding, 

The conceſſion of theſe charters was In a parliamentary way, | 
vhs! Hale's Common Law of England. 

2. A * z the thing a. | 

I Mill counted myſelf undiminiſhed by my largeſt conceſſions, If 
by them 1 might gain the love of my people, King Charles, 

When a lover becomes (atisfied by (mall compliances, without 
further purſulte, then expect to find popular aflemblies content with 
ſmall concefſions+ Swift, 

Cox css AKN. ad). [from concyion.] Given by in- 

duulgence or allowance, 

Concy's441viiy, adv. [from conceion.] By way of 
conceſſion z as, yielding not controverting by al- 
ſumption, 

Some have written rhetorically and conceſſwely 3 not controvert= 
Ing, but aſſuming the queſtion, which, taken as granted, advan- 
taged the Illatton. Brown's Yulgar Errours, 

Conch. u. /. Ly, Latin.) A ſhell; a ſea-ſhell, 

Ho turnlihes her cloſet firſt, and fills 
The crowded ſhelves with rarities of ſhells 1 5 
Adds orlent pearls, which from the conchs he drew, 

And all the ſparkling ttones of various hue. Dryden's Fables. 
Co'ncyuorp, ./. The name of a curve. 
Conci'LlAk, adj, [concilium, Latin.) Relating to a 

council, | 
Having been framed by men of primitive ſimplicity, in free and 

conc illar debates, without any undi dent regards, 
Baker's Ryfleftions on Learning. 

To CONCULIATE, v. a. [concilio, Latin.] To gain; 
to procure good will; to reconcile, 
| It way accounted a philtre, or plants that conci/iate affe & on. 

| | Brown's Pulgar Errourt. 
Coeur. n. / [from conciliate.] e act of 

gaining or reconciling, Dig. 

Concilia ton, . 6 from conciliate.] One that makes 
peace between others, _ 

Cove TRY. adj, [from conciliate.] ROOTS to 
reconciliation, Va. 

oy” C on N1TY. . / [from concinnitar, Lat.] Decency ; 

tneis. 

CONCI'NNOUS. adj. [concinnus, Latin.] Becoming; 
pleaſant ; agreeable, | 
Co'nctonaTtoRyY, ad), [concionatorius, concio, Latin.) 

Uſed at preachings. or * aſſemblies. 
Thelr camelineſs unbegulled the vulgar of the old opinion the 
loyallits had formerly Infuſed Into them by.thelr concienatory invec- 
tives, | | Howe, 

CONCISE. ad}. [conci/ar, cut, Latin.] Brief; ſhort; 
broken into hort periods, | | 

The cee Mile, which expretfeth not enough, but leaves ſome- 

what to be underſtood, | Ren Jonſen's Diſceveriei. 

Whore the author is obſcure, enlighten him Where he is too 
belef and conelſe, amplify a little, and fot his notions in à fairer 
view, Nutten the Mind. 

ConcQirinly. adv. 2 conciſe.) Briefly ; ſhortly; 
in few words ; in ſhort ſentences. 

Ulyiles here ſpeaks very conciſely, and he may ſcem to break 
abruptly Into the ſubheek. Broome on the Odyſſey, 

Conectiv ts, %% [from conci/e.] Brevity ; ſhortneſs. 

Qiving more (cope to Mezentivs and Lauſus, that verſion, which 
has more of the majeſty of Virgil, his leſs of his cen. Dryd. 


Concit'si0N, % [conci/am, Latin.] Cutting off ; ex- 


ciſion z deſtrution, | 
Concira'rion, „ % [concitatio, Latin.) The act of 
ſtirring up, or putting in motion. 
The revelations of heaven are conceived by Immediate illumina. 
ton of the foul z whereas the deceiving tpirit, by concitation of hv. 


mou, produces conceited phantalines. Brown, 
Conclama'rion. . % [conclamatio, Latin.) An 
together, Dig. 


outery or ſhout of my 
Co'nclaYk. *. . [ conc ave, Latin, ] 
1. A private apartment. | | 
. Ihe room in which the cardinals meet ; or, the af. 
bi of the cardinals. 
thank thee, holy cene/ave, for their loves ; 
They've font me ſuch a man 1 would have wich'd for, Shak. 
It wat told of @ cardinal, by reaten of his apparent likelihood to 
pp Into N. Peter's chair, that in two correver he went in pope, 
and came out again cardinal South's Sermont, 
J. A clole aſſembly, 
Forthwith a concdave of the godhead meets, 
Where June in the Mining fenate fits, 
„ CONCLUDR. . . [conclade, Latin] 
1. To ſhut, 
The very perſon of Chrift, therefore, for ever and the ſelf̃. ſame, 
ww only, touching bodliy (ubltance, concinded within the grave, 


o - 4 


endon. | 


16. In N it ſeems to ſignify filence ; confine- 


CON 


2. To include 3 to comprehend. 

God hath concluded them all in unbelleſ, 
mercy upon all, 

3. To collect by ratiocination. 83 
The providences of God are promiſcuouſly adminiſtered in this 
world; ſo that no man can conc/ude God's love or hatred to any 
_ perſon, by any thing that befals him. Tillotſon, 
4. To decide; to determine: that is, to fu or clo/e the 
diſpute, Kate's ; 
F Youth, ere it ſees the world, here ſtudies reſt ; 


; 2 
that he might 1 
' Romans, * 32. 


And age, returning thence, concludes it beſt, Dryden, 
But no frail man, however great or high, : 
Can be concluded bleſt before he dle. Addiſon's Ovid, 


5. To end; to finiſh. 
: Is it concluded he ſhall be protector? 
It is determin'd, not concluded yet ; 
But ſo it muſt be, if the king miſcarry. Shakeſp. Rich, III. 
I will conclude this part with the ſpeech of a counſellor of 
ſtate, y Bacon, 
Theſe are my theme, and how the war began, 
And how concluded by the godlike man. QODryden's Aneid. 


6. To oblige, as by the final determination. | 
The king would never endure that the baſe multitude ſhould 
fruſtrate the authority of the parliament, wherein their votes and 
conſents were concluded. Bacon's Henry VII. 
If therefore they will appeal to revelation for their creation, - 
muſt be concluded by it. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
He never refuſed to be concluded by the authority of one legally 
ſummoned, 


To Cow ev E. wv. u. i 
1. Ta perform the laſt act of ratiocination; to collect 


the conſequence ; to determine. 
For why ſhould we the buſy foul believe, 
When boldly ſhe concludes of that and this; 
When of herſelf ſhe can no judgment give, 
Nor how, nor whence, nor where, nor what the is? Davies. 

The blind man's relations Import no neceflity of concluding, that 
though black was the rougheſt of colours, therefore white ſhould be 
the ſmootheſt, | Boyle on Colours, 

There is ſomething infamous in the very attempt: the world 
will conclude I had a guilty conſcience. Arbutb. Hiſt, of J. Bull. 

2, Joo ſettle opinion, 

Can we conclude upon Luther's inſtability as our author has 
done, becauſe, in a fingle notion no way fundamental, an enemy 
wiites that he had ſome doubtings ? | Atterbury. 

I queſtion not but your tranſlation will do honour to our 
country z for 1 conclude of it already from thoſe performances. 

Addiſon to Pope. 
3. Fan to determine. N 
They humbly ſue unto your excellence, 

To have a goodly peace conc/uded of 
Between the realms of England and of France, Shakeſpeare, 


4. To end, 


And all around wore nuptial bonds, the ties 
Of love's aſſurance, and a train of lyes, 


Cox eU INN. n. /+ re coneludent.] Conſe- 
quence; regular proof; logical deduction of reaſon. 
Judgment concerning things to be known, or the netzlect and 
conc/udency of them, ends in deciſion, 
Conctu"psnt. adj. [from conclude.) Deciſive ; end- 
| ng in juſt and undeniable conſequences. 

Though theſe kind of arguments may ſeem more obſcure, yet, 
upon a due conſideration of them, they are highly conſequential 
and concludent to my purpoſe, Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Conctu"pinaly. adv, [from conclude.) With un- 
controvertible evidence, | 

Examine whether the opinion you meet with, repugnant to what 
you were formerly embued with, be concludingly demonſtrated or 
. Digby. 

Conclu's1BLE, adj, [from conclude.] Determinablc ; 
certain by regular proof, | | 

"Tix as certalnly conclufible from God's preſcience, that they will 
voluntarily do this, as that they will do it at all, Hammond, 

Conct,u's10Nn, . / [from conclude.) 
1. Determination; final deciſion. 

Ways of peaceable conc/ufſon*there are but theſe two certain; the 
one a ſentence of judicial decifion, given by authority thereto ap- 
gen within ourſelves g the other, the like kind of ſentence given 

y a more univerſal authority. Hooker, 


2. The collection from propoſitions premiſed ; the con- 


ſequence, | 5 
The concluſion of i gut ga from the time paſt to the time pre- 
ſent, will not be found and perfect. Bacon's War with Spain. 


And marrying divers principles and grounds, 


It is of the nature of principles, to yield a concluſion different from 

themſelves, | Tillotſon. 

He granted him both the major and the minor z but denied him 

the conclufions Addiſon's Frecbolder. 

3. The cloſe ; the laſt reſult of argumentative dedue- 
tion. 


keep his commandments z for this is the whole duty of man, 
' Keele, xu. 13. 


I have been reaſoning, and in conc/uffon have thought it beſt to 


return to what fortune hath made my home, Swift, 
4. The event of experiments; experiment, 
Her phy fician tells me, : 
She has purſued conclufions Infinite 
Of eaſy ways to die. Shateſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra. 
We practiſe likewife all concl/yfions of grafting and Inoculating, as 


well of wild trees as fruit trees. 
5. The end ; the laſt part. 


I can ſpeak no longer z yet I will train myſelf to breathe out 
this one invocation, which ſhall be my concluſion, Howe, 


Bacen's New Atlantis. 


ment of the thoughts, 

Your wife Octavia, with her modeſt eyes 

And till conciafiony hall acquire no honour, 
Demuring upon we. Shateſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra, 

Concuu'sve. adj, [from pros ar 
1. Decifivez giving the laſt determination to the 
opinion. | 

Ihe agreeing votes of both houſes were not by any law or reaſon 
cancinfive to my judgment, King Charles. 
The lat diet te vf the underſtanding is not always ee in it- 
ſelf, nor e to the will, yet it produces no antecedent not 
external neceſſity, RranbalPs Anſwer to Hebber, | 
They have ſecret reaſons for what they ſeem to do, which, what- 
ever they are, they muſt be equally conti for us as they were for 
them. : Kegert. 


Atterbury. | 


Out of their match a true concluſion brings, Davies. 
Then doth the wit 
Build fond conclufions on thoſe idle grounds; 
Then doth it fly the good, and ill purſue, Davies. 
I only deal by rules of art, 
Such as are lawful, and judge by 1 
Concluſiont of aſtrology. Hudibras. 


Let us hear the concluſion of the whole matter: Fear God, and | 


| 


That, made in luſt, conclude in perjuries =Dryden's Fables. | 
We'll tell when 'tis enough, 
Or if it wants the nice concluding bout. King. 


Conco'LouR, adj. [concolor, Latin,] 


Hale. | 


. "þ 


Con 
2. Regularly conſequential. - - + + | 


Thoſe that are not men of art, not\knowing l... 
ſyllogiſm, cannot know whether they are made . 
0 modes and mag rfrom | "x 
ONCLU'S1VELY. adv, [from contlufive,) De 10 
with final determination. * 2 Ve; 
This I ſpeak only to defire 1 to ſpeak 
concluſively, touching the point o b 2 N 
me — Hol of the nada? ann 2 yy al they bade 
Cox or v-svIXESSs. 2. /. [from concluſive, Pose 
determining the opinion; regular conſequen.., * 
Conſideration of things to be known, of their e, 


eonc luſiveneſi, or evidence. Hale Or zi of, 2 
To Concoa"GULATE. v. 4. I from con and coagulay 


To curdle or congeal one thing with ano | 
The ſaline parts of thoſe, upon theſe ſolution ther, 
work upon thoſe other ſubſtances, formerly concoapula 10 by 


9 f ; Boyle , 
They do but coagulate themſelves, without ——. zun 
them any water. asg Boyli's Hiſtory « A. 
Concoacula' TION. . , [from * 
coagulation by which different N 
one maſs. ot | 
To CONCOCCT. v. a, [concoquo, Latin.) 
1. To digeſt by the ſtomach, ſo as to turn food tom 
2 | * 
The working of purging medicines cometh | 
after the Gs wo. for that the — aud ed 
proof, whether it can conco&? them. 5 Bu 
Aſſuredly he was a man of à feeble ſtomach, unable to . 
any * fortune, proſperous or adverſe. ne 
The vital functions are performed by general and conſtant hes 
the food is .concofted, the heart beats, the blood circulats « 
lungs play. Cheyne's Philoſophical Pra 
'The notions and ſentiments of athers judgment, a3 well we 
our own memory, makes our property it does, as it Were, cu 
our intellectual food, and turns it into a part of ourſelyes. 
| : Watts on the 
2. To purify or ſublime by heat; to heighten to pu, 
fection. 
The ſmall cloſe-lurking miniſter of fate, 
e high "_—_ venom through the veing 
A rapid lightning darts. Thomſon; | 
3- To ripen, n 
The root which continueth ever in the earth, is ſtill cencellu h 
the earth; and fruits and grains are half a year in concug; 
whereas leaves are out and perfect in a month. Ba 


Conco'cT10Nn. . / [from conco#.] Digeſtion in th 
ſtomach ; maturation by heat; the acceleration d 
any thing towards purity and perfection. 


This hard rolling is between conco&ion and a fimple maturatin 
FA | Bacon's Natural Hi 
The c8nſtanteſt notion of concofFion is, that it ſhould ſignity th 
degrees of alteration of one body into another, from crudity to 
fect concoction, which is the ultimity of that action or proceſs, 
Bacon's Natural Hi 
He, though he knew not which ſoul ſpake, 
Becauſe both meant, both ſpake the ſame, 
Might thence a new concoclion take, 
And patt far purer than he came. 


bodies are joined h 


Donn, 

; Of one colour; 
without variety, 

In concolour animals, and ſuch as are confined unto the ſame c.. 

lour, we meaſure not their beauty thereby; for if a'crow or blacks 

bird grow white, we account it more pretty. Bui. 


Conco'mITANCE. N. /. [from concomitor, Lat. ] Si. 
Conco'MiTANCY.f ſiſtence together with another 
thing. | : 0 
The ſecondary action ſubſiſteth not alone, but in concemitany 
with the other; ſo the noſtrils are uſeful for reſpiration and ſmell 
jng, but the principal uſe is ſmelling. Bring, 
To argue from a concomitancy to a cauſality, is not infallidh 
concluſive, | | Glanville's St. 
CONCO' MITANT. adj. [ concomitans, LS] Con» 
Joined with; concurrent with; coming and going 
with, as collateral, not cauſative or conſequental. 
The ſpirit that furthereth the extenſion or dilatation of bod 

and is ever concomitant with poroſity and dryneſs, Bacon 
It has pleaſed our wiſe Creator to annex to ſeveral object, u 

alſo to ſeveral of our thoughts, a concomitant pleaſure z and that 
ſeveral objects, to ſeveral degrees. Lott 


ConcoMiTANT. . /. Companion; perſon or thing 
collaterally connected. ed 

"Theſe effects are, from the local motion of the air, a c 

tant of the ſound, and not from the ſound. Batt 

He made him the chief concomitant of his heir apparent and on 

ſon, in a journey of much adventure. Marta 

In conſumptions, the preternatural concomitants, an univerſal hal 

of the body, a torminous diarrhœa, and hot diſtillations, have allt 

corrofive quality, Harvey en a erg 

The other concomitant of ingratitude is hard-heartedneſs, or watt 


of compaſſion, | South's Sermith 
Horrour ſtalks around, 
Wild ſtaring, and his ſad concomitant 
Deſpair, of abject look. Phi 


Reproach is a concomitant to greatneſs, as ſatires and inveQin 
were an eſſential part of a Roman triumph. . 
And for tobacco, who could bear it? 

Filthy concomitant of claret ! | Pha, 

Where antecedents, concomitants and conſequents, cauſes and > 
ſecta, ſigns and things ſignified, ſubjeQs and adjunCts, are nec. 
ſarily connected with each other, we may infer. Witt 


Conco'MITANTLY, adv, [from concomitant.) In ca. 
pany with others. Did, 

To Conco'mITATE, v. @. [concomitatus, Lat.] Tobe 
collaterally conneQed with any thing ; to come 
go with another, x 


This fimple bloody ſpectation of the lungs, *is differenced from 
that which concomitares a pleuriſy. Harvey on Conſumpt a 


CONCORD. . / [concordia, Latin.] ; 
1. Agreement between perſons or things; ſuitablene 
of one to another; peace; union; mutual kind 

Had I power, I should 
Pour the-ſweet milk of concerd into hell. 
Uproar the univerſal peace. Sbale 
What cescerd hath Chriſt with Belial? 

One ſhall riſe | 
Of proud ambitious hcart, who not content 
With fair equality, fraternal tate, 
Will arrogate dominion undeſerv'd 
Over his brethren, and quite diſpoſſeſt 
Concord and law of nature from the earth. 

Unſafe within the wind 

Of ſuch commotion z ſuch as, to ſet forth 
Great things by ſmall, it, nature's concord broke, 


yes Mach 
2 Cor. Yi ly 


Alt 


Among the conſtellations war were ſprung, “ _ Midas 
Kind concord, heavenly born ! whoſe bliſsful reign 
Holds th's vaſt mm in one (urraunding chain) Wl 
Soul of the world | 7 
p | 1.4 


C 


EONS . 
263 7 8 7 and Roderick. 
2. A — = W Fotos 


a t of ſounds. 
3 Harmony + ere not muſick in himſelf, 
of ſweet ſounds, 


concord 
yy treaſons. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 


Principal rammatical relation of one word to an- 

itin& from regimen. ; 

_ — who _ writ about declenſions, concords, and 5 5 
heir labour? | 25 

_ 84 ET ts h [ concordantia, Latin. ] 


l. Abc which ſhews in how many texts of ſcripture 
* any word occurs. 


1 hall ke i fo an e g ol eat Jer, beer 

the ity 08 och e and there, having the prin- 
turn over a | » , 

ene ed Introduce as much of the verſe as will ſerve your 


wift, 


+ 


_—_ | lince. Swift, 
old concordance bound long fin : | 
A 3 in grammar; one of the three chief il. 


ne in ſpeech. It is not now in uſe in this ſenſe. 
tows concordances learned, let 1 —. _ _ — 
iſtles of Cicero. ; Aſebam : Schootmaſters 
Con co KDAN 1. adj, ee Lat.] Agrecable 3 
ing; correſpondent 3 harmonious. © | 
* Go one nd in Pn 94 oj to Os NG, 
w e up.0 k 
profeſſions, and arts, nn 5 ul LOG. p, — a 
Conco'RDATE. #- 2 e rh concordatum, Lat. | 
A compact; a convention. ; rin 
No _ he to number the want of ſynods in the Gallican 
church among the grievances of that concordate, and as a mark of 
their flavery, ſince he reckons all convocations of the clergy in 
England to be uſeleſs and dangerous ? 22 Swift. 
Conco'rrORAL. adj. err concorpore, Latin, to in- 
corporate.] Of the ſame body. Dick. 
4 Coco ATE. v. a, [from con and corpus. ] To 
unite in one maſs or ſubſtance, : | ; 
When we concorporate the ſign with the ſignification, we conjoin 
the word with the ſpirit. Taylor Worthy Communicant, 
9. Conco'rPORATE. v. # [con and corpus. ] To 
unite into one body). I 
Thus we chaftife the god of wine 
With water that is feminine, 
Until the cooler nymph abate 
His wrath, and ſo concorporares Cleaweland, 
Concorrora' TION. #./ [from concorporate.] Union 
in one maſs z intimate mixture. Dig. 
Co'nCOURSE. 1. / 9 „„ 
1. The confluence of many perſons or things to one 


E. g 
258 2 the pwn 2 
The city's watches, with the people's fears, 
The 4 of all govd men, ke thee nothing? B. Jonſ. 
The coalition of the good frame of _ 8 40 1 pro- 
of chance, or fortuitous concourſe of particles of matter. 
LED De 0 Plates Origin of Mankind. 
Vain is his force, and vainer is his ſkill, 
With ſuch a concourſe comes the flood of ill. 
2. The perſbns aſſembled, _ 
Toe rince with wonder hears, from ev'ry pry of 
The noiſe and buſy concourſe of the mart, . Dryden's Virgil. 
3. The point of junction or interſection of two bodies. 
80 ſoon as the upper glaſs is Jaid upon the lower, ſo as to touch 
it at one end, and to touch the drop at the other end, making with 
the lower glaſs un angle of about ten or fifteen minutes; the drop 
will begin to move towards the concourſe of rhe tlaſſes, and will 
continue to move With an accelerated motion, till it arrives at that 
concourſe of the glaſſes. | Newton, 
ConcREMA'TION. . /. Ln coneremo, Lat, to burn: 
together.] The act of burning many things toge- 
ther, ie, 


Y 


Co'NCREMENT, #, /. [from concreſco, Latin.] 'The | 


maſs formed by concretion ; a collection of matter 
growing together, 

There is the coheſion of the matter into a more looſe eonſiſten- 
cy like clay, and thereby it is prepated to the concrement of a peb- 
ble or flint, Hale's Origin 1 Mankind, 

ConcRE'sCENCE. n. / [from concre/co, Lat. he act or 
quality of growing by the union of ſeparate particles. 

Seeing it is neither a ſubſtance perfect, nor inchoate, how any 
other ſubſtance ſhould thence f concreſcence, hath not been 
taught. PO ; Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 

To CONCRETE. v. u. [ concre/co, Labin.) Te coa- 
leſce into one maſs; to grow by the union and cohe- 
tion of parts, \ 


The mineral or metallick matter, thus concreting with the eryſtal- 
line, is equally diffuſed throughout the body of it. FWoedward. 
When any ſaline liquor is evaporated to a tuticle, and let cool, 
| the ſalt concretes in regular figures; which argues that the particles 
| of the ſalt, before they concreted, floated in the liquor at equal diſ- 
tances, in rank and file. | ; ewton, 
The blood of ſome who died of the plague could not be made to 
N concrete, by reaſon of the putrefactlon begun. Arbuthnot, 
To ConcRE'TE. w.a. To form by coneretion; to 
form by the coalition of ſcattered particles. 
'That there are in our inferiour world divers bodies, that are 
concreted out of others, is beyond all diſpute : we ſee it in the me · 
| tors. Hale's Origin of Mankind, 
Co'nCRETE, adj, [from the verb.] | 
1. Formed by concretion ; formed by coalition of ſepaz 
rate particles into one maſs, : e 
The firſt concrete ſtate, or conſiſtent ſurface, of the chaos, muſt 
be of the ſame figure as the laſt liquid ſtate, — Burnet, 
2. [In logick.] Not abſtraQ: applied to a ay ge 
A kind of mutual commutation there is, whereby thoſe concrete 
names, God and man, when we ſpeak of Chriſt, do take interchange. 
ably one another's room ; fo that, for truth of ſpeech, it {killeth 
not whether we ſay that the ſon of God hath created the world, 
and the fon of man by his death hath ſaved it; or elſe that the ſon 
of man did create, and the ſon of God died to ſave, the world. 


Hooker. 
Cencrete terms, while they expreſs the quality, do alſo either ex- 
preſs, or imply, or refer to ſome ſubje& to which it belongs; as 
White, round, long, broad, wiſe, mortal, living, dead 1 but theſe 
are not always noun adjeRives in a grammatical ſenſe z for a knave, 
a fool, a philoſopher, and many be a6 concretes, are ſubſtantives, as 
well as knavery, folly, and philoſophy, which are the abſtract terms 
that belong to them. Watts's Logick. 
Co'ncasre. 5. / A maſs formed by coneretion; or, 
union of various parts adhering to each other. 
If gold itſelf be admitted, as it muſt be, for a porous concrete, 
the ion of void to body, in the texture of common air, will 
de much the greater, Bentley's Sermons, 
Coen TELY. adv. [from concrete.] In a manner 
8 the ſubject with the predicate; not ab- 
7. ' 89 4 32 ; Hz 


s | Sin, conſidered not abſtraRtedly for the mere act of obllqui y, but 
concretely, with ſuch a ſpecial dependance of it upon the Ya as 
ſerves to render the agent guil "OY. Tp | Norris, 

Concrr'TaNESs, x. /. [from concrete. ] Coagulation ; 
collection of fluids into a ſolid maſs, Dick. 

Concar”TiOn. 3. / [from concrete. ] 

1. The act of concreting ; coalition. 

2. The maſs formed by a coalition of ſeparate particles. 

Some plahts, upon the top of the ſea, are ſuppoſed to grow of 

ſome concretion of ſlime from the water, where the ſea ſtirreth little. 

. Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 

Heat, in general, doth not reſolve and attenuate the juices of a 
uman body; for too great heat will produce concretions. 

1 . Arbutbnat on Aliments. 
Co'ncrgT1VE. adj. [from concrete.) Having the power 
to produce concretions; coagulative, 

hen wood and other bodies petrify, we do not aſcribe their in- 
duration to cold, but unto ſalinous ſpirit, or concyetive juices. 
rown's Vulgar Errours, 
Concar TURE, #./. [from concrete,] A maſs formed 
by coagulation. Re 
Concu”BINAGE. . h [concubinage, Fr. concubinatus, 
Latin,] The act of living with a woman not married. 
Adultery was puniſhed with death'by the ancient heathens : con- 
eubinage was permitted, Broome. 
CO'NCUBI E. n. /. [concubina, Lat.] A woman 
kept in fornication; a whore; a ſtrumpet. 
| I know I am too mean to be your queen, 8 
And yet too good to be your concubine. Shakeſp, Henry VI. 
When his great friend was ſuitor to him to pardon” an offender, 
he denied him : afterwards, when a concubine of his made the ſame 
ſuit, he granted it to her; and ſaid, Such ſuits were to be granted 
to whores. | Bacon. 
He cauſed him to paint one of his concub inet, —_— who 
had the r ſhare in his affection. 0 ryden, 
The wife, though a bright goddeſs, thus gives place 
To mortal concubines of freſh embrace. Granville, 
To CONCU'LCATE. v. a. [conculco, Latin.) To 
tread, or trample, under foot, Dis. 


ConcuLtca'TiON. mn. /. [conculcatio, Latin.] Tram- 
pling. with the feet. . 2 471, es 
Concu'eisCRENCE. 2. / [concupiſcentia, Latin.) Irre- 
gular defire ; libidinous with ; luſt; lechery. 
We know even ſecret concupiſcence to be ſin; and are made fear. 
ful to offend, though it be but in a wandering cogitation. Hooker, 
In our faces the evident ſigns 
Of foul concupiſcence; whence evil ſtore 
Ev'n ſhame, the laſt of evils, Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
Nor can they ſay, that the difference of climate inclines one na- 
tion to concupiſcence and ſenſual pleaſures, another to blood-thirſti- 
| neſs: it would diſcover great ignorance not to know, that a people 
— been overrun with recently invented vice. Bentley's Sermons, 
CONCUPISCENT. adj. [ concupiſcens, Latin. ] Libidi- 
nous; lecherous. 
He would not, but by gift of me chaſte body 
To his gow 1.95 intemperate luſt, 
Releaſe my rother | Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſure. 
ConcuyiscE'nTIAL. adj. | from concupiſcent.] Relat- 
ing to concupiſcence, Di&, 
Concuei'sCIBLE, adj, d e Lat.] Impreſſ- 
ing deſire; eager; deſirous; inelining to the purſuit 
or attainment of any thin | 


eupiſcible and iraſcible appetite. 
To CONCUR. v. #. [concurro, Latin,] 


1. To meet in one point, 
'Though reaſon favour them, yet 


South's Sermons. 


ſenſe can hardly allow them; 


and, to ſatisfy, both theſe muſt concur, 2255 eniple. 
2. To agree; to join in one action, or opinion. 
Acts which ſhall be done by the greater part of my executors, 


ſhall be as valid and effectual as if all my executors had concurred 
in the ſame. : Swifts Laft Will, 
3. It has abi before the perſon with whom one agrees. 
It is not evil ſimply to concur <vith the heathens, either in opi- 
nion or action; and that conformity with them is only then a A. 
grace, when we follow them in that they do amiſs, or generally in 
that they do without reaſon, . Hooler. 
4. It has 70 before the effect to which one contributes. 
Their affections were known to concur to the moſt deſperate coun- 


ſels. Clarendon. 
Extremes in man concur to general uſe, | Pope. 
5. To be united with; to be conjoined. 
To have an orthodox belief, and a true profeſſion, concurring with 
a bad life, is only to deny Chriſt with a greater ſolemnity. South. 
Teſtimony is the argument ; and, if fair probabilities of reaſon 
concur With it, this argument hath all the ſtrength it can have. 
g „ Tillotſon. 
6. To contribute to one common event with joint 
power. 5 | ? 
When outward cauſes concur, the idle are 
infection. . 
Con cu RENE. | 
5 ang 7 'Þ [from concur] . 


1. Union; aſſociation; conjunction. 
We have no other meaſure but our own ideas, with the concur- 
rence of other probable reaſons, to perſuade us. Locke, 


Extremes in nature equal good produce, 


ſooneſt ſeized by this 
| Collier on the Spleen, 


heir concurrence in perſuaſion, about ſome material points be- 
longing to the ſame polity, is not ſtrange, Hooker, Preface. 
The concurrence of the peers in that fury, can be imputed to the 
irreverence the judges were in. Clar:ndon, 
Tarquin the proud was expelled by an univerſal concurrence of no- 


Struck with theſe great concurrences of things, Craſhaw, 
4. Aſſiſtance; help. 
5. Joint right; equal claim, 
of juriſ. 
Hi 
Cox cv ABN. adj. [from concur.) 
ncy. 
For, without the concurrent conſent of all theſe three parts of the 
humours to the periphery unleſs the animal faculty be concurrent 
Your beauty, and my impotence of mind; 


bles and people. Swift on the Diſſent. in. Ai bens and Rome, 
3- Combination of many agents or circumſtances, 
He views our behaviour in every concurrence of affairs, and ſees 
us 15 in all the poſſibilities of actlon. Addiſon's Spect᷑ator. 
From theſe ſublime i we collect the greatneſs of the work, 
and the neceſſity of the divine concurrence to it. Rogers, 
A biſhop might have officers, if there was a concurrency 
dition between him and the archdeacon. , 
1. Acting in conjunction; agreeing in the ſame act ; 
contributing to the ſame event; concomitant in 
y 
I join with theſe laws the perſonal preſence of the king's ſon, as 
' a concurrent cauſe of this reformation. Davies on Ireland. 
legiſlature, no ſuch law is or can be made. Hate: 
This ſole vital faculty is not ſufficient to exterminate noxious 
with it, to ſupply the fibres with animal ſpirits, Harvey. 
All combin'd, 
And his concurrent flame, that my fire | 
For {till our kindred ſouls had one dere. Pryden's Fables, 


= | 
The ſchools reduce all the a to theſe two heads, the con- 


[Cox 


2. 1 ; act of joining in any deſign, or meaſures. 


2. Conjoitied ; aſſociate 3 concomitant, 
© There is no difference between the concurrent 
rant, but the quickneſs or ſlowneſs of the return. 


Concuv'RRENT, . /. [from concur.] That which con- 
curs; a 2 cauls.  _  -- 
To all affairs of importance the three. neceſſary concurrent 

G5 9 — which — a — be diſpatched; tirne T7 


faculties Decay [wan 
Acu . 8 0 0 
CONCU'SSION. 2. / [concuſſio, Lat.] 


1. The act of ſhaking ; àgitation; treme faction. 
It is believed that great ringing of bells, in populous cities, hath 
diſſipated peſtilent airz which may be from the concuſſion of | the 
R Oy” Bacon's Natural Hiſtory» 
The ftrong * (ro on the heaving tide PR 
.._ © Roll'd back the velſel to the ifland's fide. Pope's Odyſſey» 
2. The ſtate of being ſhaken. ; oo 
There want not inſtances of ſuch an univerſal con of 
the whole globe, as muſt needs imply an agitation” of the whole 
abyſs. .  Wodward's Natyral Hiſtory. 
Concy'ss1vs. adj, [concuſſus, Latin.] Having the 
power or quality of ſhaking. n 
To CONDE MN, v. a. ¶condemno, Latin.] 
1. To find guilty; 
abjolve. ; 
My conſcience hath a thouſand ſeveral tongues, 
And ev'ry tongue brings in a ſey'ral tale, Son 
And ev'ry tale condemns me for a villain. Shakeſp. Richard III. 
4 Is he found guilty ?: 
w—_— Yes, truly, 18 he, and condemn'd upon t. Sbal. H. VIII, 
Conſidered as a judge, it condemns where it ought to abſolve, and 
pronounces abſolution where it ought to condemn. Fiddes's Ser mont. 
2. It has to before the puniſhment, mn 


The ſon of man ſhall be betrayed unto the ſcribes, and they ſhall 


condemn him to death. | | Matt. xx. 18. 


3. To cenſure; to blame 3 to declare criminal con- 
trary to approve; 1 | 
| Who then ſhall blame © © 
His peſter'd ſenſes to recoil and ſtart) 
When all that is within him does condemn = 4 
Itſelf for being there ? Shakeſpeare's Machithe 
The poet, who flouriſhed in the ſcene, is condemned in the ruelle. 
: | Dryten's nid, Preface 
He who was ſo unjuſt as to do his brother an injury, will s | 
hes 


rw 


to doom to puniſtment: contrary to 


be fo juſt as to condemn himſelf for it. 


They who approve my conduct in this particular, are much more 


numerous than thoſe who condemn it. Spectalor. 
4+ To fine, ? : - : 2 

And the king of Egypt put him down at Jeruſalem, and con- 

demned the land i an ee talents of * 2 Chreddelnre 


5. To ſhew guilt by contraſt, | 
The righteous that is dead ſhall condemm the ungodly which are 
living. | Wiſdem, iv. 16. 
Conpe"MNABLE, adj, [from condemn, ] Blameable ; 
culpable, | | 5 | 
He commands to deface the print of a cauldron in aſhes 3 which 
firitly to obſerve, were condemnable ſuperſtition, Brown. 
ConDaMNa'TiION. mn. . {condemnatio, Latin,] The 
ſentence by which any one is doomed to puniſhment 
the act of condemning; the ſtate of being condemned. 
There is therefore now no condemnation to them. Romant, vill. 


Conps'MNnATORY.' adj, [from condemn.) Paſling a 
ſentence of condemnation, or of cenſure. 

He that paſſes the firſt condemnatory ſentence, is like the incen- 
diary in a popular tumult, who is chargeable with all thoſe diſor- 
ders to which he gave riſe. He Government of the Tengne. 

"MNPR. #, /. [from condemn.) A blamer; a 
cenſurer; a cenſor, | | 
Some few are the only refuſers and condemners of this catholick 


practice, | Tayler's Worthy Communicant. 
ConDE'nsABLE. adj, [from condenſate.] That which 
is capable of e. z that which can be drawn 


or compreſſed into a narrower aſs, | 
This agent meets with reſiſtance in the moveable j and not being 
in the utmoſt extremity of denſity, but condenſable yet further, evety 
reſiſtance works ſomething upon the mover to condenſe it, 
CONES Di on the Soul. 
To ConDENSATE. v. 4. [condenſo, Latin.) To con- 
denſe ; to make thicker, | 
To Conva"nsaTE. v. u. To grow thicker. 
ConDE"NSATE, adj. (cd Vatus, Latin.] Made thick ; 
condenſed ; compreſſed into leſs ſpace. 
Water by nature is white z yea, thickened or condenſate, moſt 
white, as it appeareth by the hail and ſnow. Peatham. 


thickening any „or making it more groſs and 
weighty: oppoſite to rargfaction. f 
If by natural arguments it may be proved, that water, by conden- 


ſation, may become earth ; the ſame reaſon teach«th, that carth, 
rareſied, may become water, Raleigh's Hiſtory 
By water-glaſſes the account was not regular; for, from attenu- 
ation and condenſation, the hours were ſhorter in hot weather than in 
cold, ) Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
The ſupply of its moiſture is by rains and ſnow, and dews and 
condenſation of vapours, and perhaps by ſubterraneous paſſages, Bent. 


To CONDENSE. v. a, [condenſo, Latin.] To male 
any body more thick, cloſe, and weighty z to drive 
or attract the parts of any body nearer to each other; 
to inſpiſſate: oppoſed to rare). 


Moving in ſo high a ſphere, he muſt needs, as the ſun, raiſe many 
envious exhalations z which, condenſed by a popular odlum, were ca- 
pable to cloud the brighteſt merit. N 10 

Some lead their youth abroad, while ſome n. ; 
Their liquid ſtore, and ſome in cells diſpenſe, Dryd. Virgil. 

Such denſe and folid ſtrata arreſt the vapour at the "ſurface of 

the carth, and collect and condenſe it there. Wiodward. 
To ConDE'nS8., v. u. To grow cloſe and weighty ; to 
withdraw its parts into a narrow compaſs, 

The water falling from the upper parts of the cave, does preſent- 
ly there condenſe into little ſtones, Boyle's Scept. Chyme 

All vapours, when they begin to condenſe and coaleſce into ſmall 
parcels, become firſt of that bigneſs whereby azure muſt be reſlect- 
ed, before they can conſtitute other colours, Newton's Optic 

Conps'nss. adj. [from the verb.] Thick; denſe ; con- 
denſated ; cloſe ; maſly ; weighty, | 
They colour, a and ſize 


Aſſume, as likes them beſt, condenſe or rare. Milton. 

The mig t be ſeparated without — into the hugs 

my bodies of planets, entley's Sermons « 
ONDE 


NSER. 1. /. [from condenſe.) A ſtrong metalline 
veſſel, wherein to crowd the air, by means of a ſy- 
ringe faſtened thereto, | Quincy. 
Cox DbIITNSII TT. . / [from condenſe.) The ſtate of be- 
ing condenſed j condenſation ; denſeneſs ; denfity., 
Co'nDBRs. 1. % [conduire, French] 


Such as ftand upon high places near the ſea coaſt, at the time 
of herring fiſhing, to make ſigns to the fiſhers which way the ſhots 


paſſeth, which may better appear to ſuch as ſtand upon ſome" high 
8 blue colour that the Gth cauſeth in the ta, ay 


elltt, by a kind 


380 n 


Cow DbENSA T ION. n. þ [from condenſate. ] The act of 
* 


echo and the ſides * 


7 


— 7‚— AE 


— vo Wigs rf Mets ae nn 2 dry; rig ” 


* 
50 


Voerſy. 


ConprocrPLi, 5. / [condiſcipulur, Lat.] A ſchool- 


\Co'noDiITEMENT, wa [from — 
e 


'CONDI 


. 4+ Moral quality z v 


than to thoſe In the ſhips, 'Theſe be likewiſe called her, ty Hike 
hood of the French buyer, exclamare, and balkers, * Convell, 


To CONDESCE'ND. v. 3. {condgſcendre, Fr. from 
condeſcendo, Latin.) - 

1. To depart from the privileges of ſuperiority by a 
voluntary ſubmiſſion ; to ſink willingly to equal terms 
with inferiours 3 to ſooth by familiarity, 

'This method carries a very humble and condycending air, when 
he that Inſtrufts ſeems to be the enquirer, Watts, 

2. To conſent to do more than mere juſtice can require, 

Spain's mighty monarch, 
In gracious clemency does condeſeend, 
O theſe conditions, to become your friend. Dryd, Ind. Emp. 
He did not primarily Intend to appoint this way; but conde- 
ſcendad to It, av accommodate to their preſent ſtate, Tillotſon, 
3. gan _y to bend ; to'yield z to ſubmit ; to become 
uhſeet. ; 
Can they think me ſo broken, ſo debas'd, 
With corporal ſervitude, that my mind ever 
Will condeſcend to ſuch abſurd commands ? 
Nor ſhall my reſolution 
Diſarm Itſelf, nor condsſcend to parly 


With fooliſh hopes. Denbam's 105 
condeſeendance, French. ] 


Milt on. 


ConDuscs'npance. . /, 
Voluntary ſubmiſſion to a itate of equality with in- 


feriours. | 1 

Conpuics'npinaly, adv. [from condeſcending.] By 
way of voluntary humiliation ; by way of kind con- 
ceſſion, 


We condeſcendingly made Luther's works umplres in _ 2 
| t wry. 
Conpeacu'naion, . /½ [from condeſcend,] Voluntary 
humiliation ; deſcent from ſupertority ; voluntary 
| ſubmiſſion to equality with inferiours. | 

It forbids pride, and ambition, and vain glory and commands 
humility, and modeſty, and conde/ceyſion to others. Tillotſon. 
Courteſy and , iv an happy quality, which never fails 
to make Its way Into the good opinion, and into the very heart z and 
allays the envy which always attends a high ſtation. Atterb, Serm. 
Raphael, amidſt his tenderneſs, ſhows ſuch a dignity and conde- 

ſeenfion in all his behaviour, as are ſultable to a ſuperiour nature, 


| Addiſon. 
Conpeacu'ns1ive. adj, [from conde/cend.] Denton? 
willing io treat with inferiours on equal terms z not 
 haughty ; not arrogant, | 
CONDUYGN, %. | condignus, Latin.) Worthy of a 
' perſon} ſuitable ; deſerved; merited : it is always 
© uſed of ſomething deſerved by crimes. 
Valeſy It were a bloody murtherer,) | 
1 never gave them condign puniſhment, Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
Confider who Is your friend, he that would have brought him to. 
condign puniſhment, or he that has ſaved him, Arbutbnot. 
Cow bons. . 4 [from condign.]  Suitableneſs ; 
agreeableneſs to deſerts, Dia, 
Conni'anty. adv, [from condign.) Deſervedly ; ac- 
cording to merit, Dia 


Co'NDIMENT, 82 [ condimentum, e n Seaſoning ; 
' ſauce z that which excites the appetite by a pungent 


talte. | 
At for radiſh and the like, they are for condiments, and not for 
nourlſhments | Baton's Natural Hiftery. 
Many things are \wallowed by animals rather for condiment, guit, 
or medicament, than any ſubſtantial nutrlment. n. 


fellow. 


To CO'NDITE, v. 4. [condie, Lat.) To pickle ; to 
preſerve by ſalts or aromaticks, _ 
Much after the ſame manner as the ſugar doth, In the conditing 
of yuh quinces, and the like, | rew's Muſeum. 
he muſt Innocent of thetm are but like condired or pickled 
muſhrooms, which, carefully eorrected may be harmleſs, but can 
never do goods Taylor's Rule of Living Holy, 
A compoſition 
n the torm of an 
Dia. 
"TION, . / [condition, Fr. conditio, Lat.] 
1. Quality z that by which any thing is denominated 
good or bad, | 
A rage, whoſe heat hath this condition, 
That nothing can allay, nothing but blood, Sbhat, K. Fob. 
2. Attribute z accident ; roperty. 
Ahe king le but à man! 5 olet ſinells, the element ſbewe, 
to him as te me 1 all his ſenſes Rave but human conditions, ha bel. 
It ſeemed to us a conditien and property of Divine Powers and 
ue” to be hidden and unſeen to others, Bacon, 
They will be able to conferve their 4 unchanged in pafl- 
\ng on foveral mediums 4 which Is another condition of the 
rays of lig i WH Newton's Optic li. 
3. Natural quality of the mind; temper ; tempera- 
ment ; complexion, 
The child taketh moſt of his nature of the mother, beſides 
ſpeech, manners, and inclination, which are agreeable to the con- 
tens of their mothers. Spenſer on Ireland, 
The beſt and foundeſt of his thme hath been but rath i now mutt 


of conſerves, pow 


rs, and ſpices, 
electuary. 


Wer look, from his age, to receive net alone the ImperfeRions of | © 


long engrafted conditions, but the unruly waywardnets that infirm 
and cholerick years * with them. bal 
r 


Fes 
tue or vice. 
Jupiter de hot and molti, temperate, modeſt, honeſt, adventu- 
wu, liberal, merciful, loving, and faithful ; that is, giving theſe 
inclinations 1 and therefore thoſe ancient kings, beautified with 

theſe conditienty Might be called thereafter Jupiter, 
Rateigh's Hiftory 
$oerates eſpouſed Xantippe only tor her extreme Ill conditions, 

above all of that feu, Sox 

3. State z external nme. 
Le us all, 

That for? the brultes of the days before, 

And futter the condiciee of thele times 

o lay an — and une qual hand 

pon our bumouts. Shuleprore's . 
It was not agreeable unte the condition of Paradiſe, and Nate of 
\nworence, Brown's Valgar Errourts 
kitimate the grestneſd of this merey by the condicien it Binds the 
fin"er in, when God vourhfafes It to them. South's Sermons, 
_ Did wy — bo the Nate of our own wrde, and what 
Wis molt proper tor ws, we might have reaſon to conclude our 
pra = 1 — 2 — u Nauen Proparetion. 
+ hy a pr to every paſſion and faculty of our 
naturt, do every Nate and 1 life. r 


R 
Yome det bg people take the kingdom to be In no daes 
of Swift. 


of ng d numetons a breed 
Verte, clireumAtance, u not the N 
Fern Au Nag. Pope's K es A.. 
1 am, lo my celle, 
A pine, Meade. dad ee Trmpelh. 


. to his religion. 


the Mi. 


ws Conpo'lkNCR, . / [condolance, 
of grief for the ſorrows of another; the civilities | 


| charge 
of der men, which had deen rarely praftitee ulli then by the 
eee "oe buy 


CON 


7. Stipulation ; terms of compaR. 
* — 
hat condition can a treaty ] 
T' th! part that is at mercy ?  Bhakeſprare's Corioſanut. 
I yield upon conditions.-We give none N 
To traitors : ſtrike him down. Ben Jenſon': Cataline. 
Ne could not defend it above ten days, and muſt then ſubmit to 
the worſt conditions the rebels were like to grant to his perſon, and 
Clarendon. 
Many are apt to believe remiſſion of fins, but they believe it 


without the condition of repentance, | Taylor, 
Thoſe barb'rous pirates willingly receive 
Conditions, ſuch as we are pleas'd to give. Waller. 
Make our —_ wit ri captive king 
Secure me but my ſolitary cell; | 
"Tis all 1 aſk him. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 


8. The writing in which the terms of agreement are 
compriſed ; compact; bond. 
Go with me to a notary, ſeal me there 
Your ſingle bond ; and In a merry ſport, 
If you repay me not on ſuch a day, 
In ſuch a place, fuch ſum or ſums as are 
Expreſs'd in the condition, let the forfeit 
Be nominated, Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
To Conp1'Ti0N, v. n, [from the noun.] To make 
terms ; to ſtipulate, 
It was conditioned between Saturn and Titan, that Saturn ſhould 
put to death all his male children, Raleigh's Hiſtory. 


Small towns, which ſtand RIFF till great ſhot | 


Enforce them, by war's law condition not. Donne. 
"Tis one thing, 1 muſt confeſs, to condition for a good office, and 
another thing to do It gratis, 
ConDi'TIONAL, adj. [from condition.) 885 
1. By way of ſtipulation; not abſolute; made with li- 
mitations ; granted on particular terms. 
For the uſe we have his expreſs commandment, for the effect his 


conditional I ſo that, without obedience to the one, there is 
of the other no aſſurance, Hooker, 


Many ſcriptures, though as to their formal terms they are abſo- 


lute, yet as to their ſenſe they are conditional. South, 
This ſtrict neceſſity they ſimple call; | 
Another ſort there is conditiona Dryden's Fables. 


2, [In grammar and logick.] Expreſſing ſome condi- | 


tion or ſuppoſition, 


Conp1'T1O0NAL. . / [from the adjective.] A limita- 
tion. A word not now in uſe, | 
He ſaid, If he were ſure that young man were king Edward's fon, 
he would never bear arms ple Fong This caſe ſeems hard, 
both in reſpect of the conditional, and in reſpeR of the other words. 
Bacon's Henry VII. 
Con biriox A LIT v. 2. / [from conditional. ] The qua- 
* of being conditional; limitation by certain terms. 
nd as this clear propoſal of the promiſes may Inſpirit our en- 
deavours, ſo is the conditionality moſt efficacious to neceſſitate and 
engage them. 1 of Piety. 
ConDi'TIONALLY, adv, [from conditional.) With cer- 
tain limitations; on particular terms; on certain 
ſtipulations, « ek 
I here entail + 
The crown to thee, and to thine heirs for everz 
Conditiona/ly, that here thou take an oath 8 
To ceaſe this civil war. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 

A falſe apprehenſion underſtands that poſitively, which was but 
conditionally expreſſed, Brown's Vulgar Krreuri. 

We (ee large preferments tendered to him, but conditionally, upon 
his doing wicked offices : conſcience ſhall here, according to its 
office, interpoſe and proteſt, 8 South, 

ConDi'TIONARY, adj. [from condition.) Stipulated. 
Would God in mercy diſpenſe with It as a conditionary, yet we 
could not be happy without it, as a natural qualification for hea- 
ven. . Norris. 
To Conpi'TIONATE. v. a. [from condition.] To qua- 
un z to regulate, 

That ivy ariſeth but where it may be ſupported, we cannot aſ- 
eribe the ſame unto any ſcience therein, which ſuſpends and condi- 
tionates its eruption, Brown's Fulgar Errours. 

Cow DI TIN ATE. ad}. [from the verb.] Eſtabliſhed 
on certain terms or conditions. | 

That which is miſtaken to be particular and abſolute, duly un- 
derſtgod, is general, but conditionatez and belongs to none who 
ſhall not perform the condition, | Hammond, 

Conv1i'rionkD, adj, [from condition.) Having qua- 
lities or properties or bad, 
The deareſt friend to me, the kindeſt man, 
The beſt condition'd. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 


To CONDOLE. v. . [condoleo, Lat.] To lament 


with thoſe that are in misfortune ; to expreſs con- 
cern for the miſeries of others. It has avith before 
the perſon for whoſe misfortune we profeſs grief, It 


is oppoled to congratulate. 
Your friends would have cauſe to rejoice, rather than condo/e 
with you. Temple. 


I congratulate with the beaſts upon this honour done to their 
king z and muſt condole <vith us poor mortals, who are rendered in- 


capable of paying our reſpeQs, Addiſon, 
To Cobol. v. 4. To bewail with another, 
I come not, Sampſon, to condele thy chance, 
As theſe perhaps z yet wiſh it had not been, 
"Though for no friendly intent, Milton's . 
Why ſhould our poet petition Ifis for her ſafe delivery, and after - 
wards condole her miſcarria 


g N N Dryden, 
Cox hof NT. . / Tfrom canal] Grief; ſorrow; 
mourning. | 
To perſevere 
In obſtinate condo/ement, is a courſe 


Of impious Rubbornneſs, — I Shateſp. Hamlet. 


r.] The expreſſion 


meſſages of friends — any loſs or misfortune, 
The reader will excuſe this digrefſion, due by way of conde/ence 
to my worthy brethren, Arbuthnet, 
Conpo'ttn, 2. /; (wn condole.) One that joins in 
lamentation for the misfortunes of another. 
Conboxa'riON. . % [condonatie, Lat.] A pardon» 
ing ; a forgiving. Did. 
Toe CONDU CR. v. . [condvco, 1 To promote an 
end; to contribute z to ſerve to ſome purpoſe: fol- 
ts, | 


The boring of holes in that kind of wood, and then it 
abroad, ſeemeth to cerduce te make it thine, G agg 


The means and preparations that may cenduce unte the ize, 

Every man does love or hate things ME Son, on Sub 

them to cendwce te this end, or to contradit it. ng 

7 may desde, to farther diſcorecies for completing the theory 

* ewſen, 

To Convv'ce, v. 4. To conduct 3 to accompany, in 

order to ſhew the way, In this ſenſe I have only 
found it in the following paſſage. 


He was ſent to condyce hither the princeſy Henrietta Maria, Wort, 


loten. 


L'Eſrange. 


| 


CON - 


Conpv'cis by. adj, — — Latin.) * 
the power 3 ving tendency pk 
mote or forward: with fe. do pd 
T both, the medium which le moſt propitious and 4. 

Allr. 4 acon's N. — 
Thoſe motions of generations and corraptions, V. 452 
ducibles thereunto, are — and admjrably ordered and con.” * 
rated by the rector of all things. 
None of theſe magnetical experiments are ſuſſicient for , ag, 
tual motion, though thoſe kind of qualities ſhun, mot day. 
ilkins's 


wnto it. l Mathematic , 
Our Saviour hath enjoined us a reaſonable ſervice; Ane 
are in themſelves conducible to the temporal intereſt of then 
obſerve them. 1 4 Hes 
ConDu'cinLENESs, . J. [from conducible.) ' 
lity of contributing to any end. * 
Conpvu'cive, adj. [from — That which ms. 
contribute; having the power of forwarding or al 
motin 2 with 40. , e . Alb | 
An action, however conducive to the good of our county vl 
be repreſented as prejudicial to it. nr Free 
Thoſe proportions of the good things of this life, which are mh 


conſiſtent with the intereſts of the ſoul, are alſo mo conducin, 
our preſent felicity, Q 


- 


; R 
Conpu'civeness. x. / [from conducive.] The qu | 
lity of 3 | _ . | 
es conduciveneſs of the 
of a body's parts to its fluidity. . 
CO'NDUCT. »n. / L conduit, Fr. con and dudus, La, 
1. Management ; economy. 

Young men, in the condu&# and manage of aQlong, 
more than they can hold, ſtir more than they can quiet, and fy 
the end without conſideration of the means. 

How void of reaſon are our hopes and fears | 
What in the condu&7 of our life appears | 
So well defign'd, ſo luckily begun | 
But when we have our with, we wiſh undone.? Dryd. 


1 mention ſome ex 


The act of leading troops; the duty of * 
g : Conduct of 55 is a x54. art. * * 
3. Convoy; eſcorte; guard. 


His majeſty, 
Tend'ring my perſon's fafety, hath appointed 
This condu# to convey me to the Tower. Shakeſp, Ricb. Il. 
I was aſhamed to aſk the king footmen and horſemen, and ©, 
duct for ſafeguard againſt our adverſaries. 1 la. 
4. The act of convoying or guarding, 
Some three or-four of you, 
Go, give him courteous condug? to this place.  Shakeſpun, 
5. A warrant by which a convoy is appointed, or 
is aſſured, 185 
6. Exact behaviour; regular life. | 
Though all regard for reputation is not quite laid aſide, It 11h 
low, that very few think virtue and condu# of abſolute neceſſly 
for preſerving it. Swif, 
To Con puer. v. a. [conduire, French. ] 
1. To lead; to direct; to accompany, in order to ſhey 
the way. | 
\ hall Creſt erp you th a hill fide, where I will pot ru 
dut the right path. Milton on Education, 
O may thy pow'r, propitious ſtill to me, | 
Conduct my ſteps to find the fatal tree, : 
In this deep foreſt ! A Dryden's Au 
2. To uſher, and to attend in civility, 
Pray receive them nobly, and conduct them 
Into our preſence. Shakeſpeare's Henry Vlll. 
Aſcanlus bids them be conducted in. Dryden's And, 
3. To manage; as, to conduct an affair. 
. To head an army; to lead and order troops. 
>0NDUCT12"TIOUS. adj. [ conduditius, Latin,] Hired; 
employed for wages. 
The perſons were neither titularies nor perpetual curate, bit 
intirely conductitious, and removable at pleaſure. Sl. 
Conpvu'cTor. n. / [from _— | 
1. A leader; one who ſhews another the way by ac 
companying him. | 
Shame of change, and fear of future ill; 
And zeal, the blind conductor of the will. 
2. A chief; a general, 
Who is conduFor of his people? 
As 'tis ſaid, the baſtard ſon of Glo'ſter, Shakeſp. K. Liar 
3. A manager; a director. | 
If he did not intirely pus the union and regency, none vill Wl 
deny him to have been the chief cenductor in both. Addiſa 
4. An inſtrument to put up into the bladder, to diret 
the knife in cutting for the ſtone, wine, 
Conou'cTress. . / [from condud}.] A woman thit 
direQs ; direQreſs, 
Co'n DUILT. 1. J. [ conduit, French. ] 
1. A canal of pipes for the conveyance of waters ; 11 
aqueduct. 
Water, in conduit pipes, can riſe no higher : 
Than the well head from whence it firſt doth ſpring, Dov 
This face of mine is hid 5 | 
In ſap conſuming winter's drizzled ſnow, 
And all the conduits of my blood froze up. Sbaheſprart 
God is the fountain of honour; and the conduit, by which be 
conveys It to the ſons of men, are virtuous and generous practice. 


Drydms 


n_ 


Savth. 

Theſe organs are the nerves which are the conduits to cou 

them from without to their audience in the brain, Locle 
Wiſe nature likewiſe, they ſuppoſe, N 

Has drawn two conduits down our noſe. Pros 


Ln 
2. The pipe or cock at which water is drawn. 
I charge and command, that the cendule run nothing but N 

ConpuPlica'rion, . , [conduplicatio, Latin.) A | 
doubling ; a duplicate. ö 

Cons. n. / [n T8 e Bac . ir. e 
A ſolid » of which the baſe is a circle, 

which ends in a point. 

Co'nty. See Conr. 7 

To CONFA'BULATE. v. . [confabulo, Lat.] hy 
talk eaſily or eareleſily together; to chat; to prattie. 

Con rA AULA Ton. . ö Naafabalaris, Lat.] Ely 
converſation z and careleſs talk. | 

Conra"BULATORY. adj. [from confabulare.] Belong: 
ing to talk or prattle. | 

Co nA Tin. nf [confarreatio, Lat. from f. 
— The fol don of marriage by es 

together, | 
By the ancient laws of Romulus, the wife was by eee 

joined to the huſband. Hi.: Teen“ 


To CONFRCT. v. a. {confe@#ur, Latin.] To make 
up into . wich ſugar. It ſeems 


now corrupted into . 


Co'vr ier | 


CON 
A ſweetmeat. 


zer. 5. / [from'the verb.! 3 
a ph 3 * 72 roaſted, 28 of roſes 
und carraway confedts. „ 0 

Cones cT10N« 1. . Ceenfectio, 3 _—_ 
1. A preparation of frait, or juice of fruit, with ſugar 
: at. | 3 
Hott thou not learn'd me to preſerve ? yea fo, 
That our great king himſelf doth woo ans 8 1 


onfections f Ny vare's Cym 0 

2 lu Tad and the Eaſt certain cogfecliont, which they 

l — which are like to candied conſerves, and are made of 

2 1 and lemons» Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


devour + ogg 
_ 1 * of numberleſs ſweets and flavour. Addiſon. 


ö Fl i 
„Lan aſſemblage of different ingredients; a compo- 
what world all yield confatt 
arr! ans 


ion; a mixture. 
= Of beſt things then, 


To liken her? | Kare: 
re wi efion of mould, which perhaps will alter 
= will be anew 152 282 Zane Nareral — 
Conys'cTIONARY-#./e [from confettion.] One whoſe 
trade is to make ſweetmeats. 
„ | 
had the world as my con , 

. the tongues, the eyes, the hearts of men 

At duty, more than I could frame employments. Shakeſpeare. 


Conre"cTIONER. 1. . [from confetion.) One whoſe 

trade is to make confections or {weetmeats. 

Nature's canfe&ioner, the bee, 
Whew Ree Wee . | 
The ſt is mo 

Minting the garden — gold. Cleaueland. 
Confectionert make much uſe of whites of eggs. Boyle, 
Cour DRA. #./. [confideration, Fr. faut, Latin. ] 
Aleague ; a contraR by which ſeveral perſons or bo- 
dies of men engage to N each other; union; 
ement; IC com . ; f 
hot hat confederacy have NE "”_ 


bakeſpeare's 1 

Judas ſent them to Rome, to make a league of amity and 
deracy with them, | 1 Macc. viii. 17. 
Virgil has a whole confederacy againſt him, and I muſt endea- 


d fe nd him. Dryden. 
py, "The friendſhips of the world are oft 
the —— 


Cum faderacies in vice, or leagues of pleaſure. 
An NG man in office is in confederacy with 
clan of his, diſtri, or dependance 3 which, in modern terms of 
art, is called to live and let live. ]'ts 


7 CONFEDERATE. v. a. [confederer, French 
join in a league; to unite ; to ally. 


traitors ? 


Lear. 
confe- 


They were confederated with Charles's enemy.  Knolles. 
Wich thele the Piercics them confederatey : 
And as three heads conjoin in one intent. Daniel. 


T7 Cox ri'DbRRKATE. v. 2. To league; to unite in a 


league. ; : | 
© men come to know one another's minds; by thoſe 
ay covenant and confederatee South. 
t 


is a confederating with him to whom the ſacrifice ls offer . 
terourys 
Conre'ornaTs. adj. L from the verb.] United in 
league. | 


For 3 8 together with one Tad a are 
con derate . » G6 
: fe All the fwords : 

In Italy, and her confederate arms, . i 
Could not have made this peace. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 


While the mind of man looketh upon ſecond cauſes ſcattered, it 
may ſometimes reſt in them, and go no farther; but when it be- 
holdeth the chain of them confederate and linked together, it muſt 
need fly to providence and deity. acon. 

Oh race cogfed rate into crimes, that prove 
Triumphant o'er th' ebuded of Jove |! Pope's Statins. 
In a confederate war, it ought to be conſidered which party has 
the deepe ſhare in the quarrel. | | Swift. 
ConFE DERATE. 4. / —_ the verb.] One who en- 
gages to ſupport another; an ally. | 
Sir Edmond Courtney, and the haughty prelate, 
With many more confederates, are in arms, Shak. Rich. III. 
We ſtill have freſh recruits in ore, 
If our cen ſederates can afford us more. Dryden's Ancid. 
ConFBDERA TION, . / [ confederation, Frgnch. ] 
League; compact of mutual ſupport ; alliance. 
The three princes enter into ſome ſtrict league and confederation 
amongſt themſelves, Bacon's Henry VII. 
Nor can thoſe 7 oa or deſigns be durable, when ſubjects 
make bankru t of their allegiance, King Charles. | 
To CONFE R. v. n. [confero, Lat. conferer, French. 

To diſcourſe with another upon a ſtated ſubject; to 

ventilate any queſtion by oral diſcuſſion ; to converſe 


ſolemnly ; to talk gravely together; to compare 
ſentiments, _— 

You will hear us confer of this, and by an auricular aſſurance 
have your ſatisfaRion, bakeſpeare's King Lear. 
_ Reading makes a full man, conference a wen, as man, and writ- 
ing an exact man; and therefore, if a man write little, he had need 
have a great memory; if he confey little, he had need have a 
preſent wit ; and, if he read little, he had need have much cun- 
ning, to ſeem to know that he doth not. Bacon. 


they conferred among themſel 


He was thought t with the Lord Col 3 
o con 1 
jet; but had tome 0 : whos: worn Be Rub 


cular hts 1 
ferred with nobody. | wore gant Var freer p — the. 
The Chriſtian princeſs in her tent confers 
With fifty of your learn'd philoſophers 3 | 
Whom with ſuch eloquence the does perſuade, 


That they are captives to her reaſons mad „Tyr. . 
To Convr's, v "__ ets "ON 
1. To com to examine by compariſon with other 
things of the hae kind. _ 

: words in the eighth verſe, conferred with the f 
in the twentieth, make it manifeR. 
If we confer theſe obſervations with others of the-like nature, we 
1 cauſe to _ = general opinion. Boyle. 

conferring d i 

found thoſe that wont before tranſcribed by i OR — 5 
Brown. 


?. To give; to beſtow : with on before him 


ceives the gift, 
—_ to the limbs, and quiet I conſer 
minds. W, aller, 


he hel. Wentz this honour upon him would increaſe the credit 


Coronation to a king, confer no royal authority apon _— 


him. 
There is not the leaſt Intimation la ſcripture thy 
ferred apen the Roman church, I 


hou che receiver 8 
. Hons 0 
$ To contribute z to conduce: wi 
we cloſeneſs and compattneſs of 
much confer to the ſtrength of the 


who re- 


— to. 
ther 


] 
| 


fiſh and fleſh; (allow wines and fpices, con- | 


9 
7 


may de of good uſe. 


hen they had commanded them to go afide out of the council, | 


ö 


Arbuths Hift. of J. Bull, | 


| 


CON. 
The act of converſing on ſerious 5 ; formal 


1. 
. „ ; ml Cong of any _ 
all grow ſkilful in country matters, if I have o ay > 
with your ſervant. ; idney. 
Sometime they deliver it, whom privately zeal and piety m 


to be inſtructors of others by conference; 
taught, whom the church hath to the public, either reading 
thereof, or interpreting. n H 
What paſſion hangs theſe weights upon my 
I cannot ſpeak to her; yet ſhe urg d conference. Shakeſpeare. 
2. An appointed meeting for diſcuſſing ſome point by 
perfonal debate. | 
3. Compariſon ; examination of different things by 
compariſon of each with other. 
Our diligence muſt ſearch out all helps and furtherances, which 
ſcriptures, councils, laws, and the mutual conference of all men's 
collections and.obſervations, may afford. Hooker. 
The conference of theſe two places, containing fo excellent a piece 
of learning as this, expreſſed by ſo worthy a wit as Tally's was, 
muſt needs bring on pleaſure to him that maketh true account 
of learning. Aſcham's Schoolmaſter. 
Cones'rnER, 2. / [from confer.] - P 
1. He that converſes. 
2. He that beſtows, : 
To W N v. 4. L confſer, Fr. confiteor, confſſum, 
atin. ; 
1. To „ a crime; to own a failure. 


e 


He doth in ſome ſort confeſs en 16 06 e it is not 
redreſſed. S Shbakeſpeart's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
Himan faults with human grief confeſs ; | 
. Pre. 
2. It has of before the thing confeſſed, when it is uſed 
re he 
a Confeſs y fin; 
For SLY each da. with oath, | 
Cannot remove nor choke the ſtrong on. 
Shakeſpeart*s Othello, 


3. To diſcloſe the ſtate of the conſcience to the prieſt, 
in order to repentance and pardon, | 
If our fin be only againſt God, yet to confer | 
Wake's Preparation for Death. 

4+ It is uſed with the reciprocal pronoun, 


Our beautiful votary took the opportunity of con to 
this celebrated father, F 8 Px 2 e. 


5. To hear the confeſſion of a penitent, as a prieſt, 
6. To own; to avow; to profeſs; not to deny. 


| Whoſoever therefore ſhall _ me before men, him will I con- 
feſs alſo before my Father which is in heaven; but whoſoever ſhall 
deny me before men, him will I alſo deny my Father which 
T heaven. FP | t. x. 3a, 33 
10 grant; not to ute. N 
7 If —— the king 
Have any way your good deſerts forgot, 
Which he confeſſeth to be manifold, 
He bids you name your griefs, Shakeſpeare. 
They may have a clear view of good, great and confeſſed good, 


with- 


ye being concerned, if they can make up their happineſs 
out it. ; : 
8. To ſhew; to prove; to atteſt, | 
Tall thriving trees confeſi d the fruitful mold 3 ; 
| The redd'ning apple ripens here to gold. oper Odyſſey 
9. It is uſed in a looſe and unimportant ſenſe, by way 
of introduction, or as an affirmative form of ſpeech, 
I muſt confeſs I was moſt pleaſed with a REC pon, that 
none of them have mentioned. | iſon on Italy, 
To Conyt'ss. v. n. To make confeſſion; to diſcloſe ; 
to reveal: as, he is gone to the prieſt to confeſs, 
Conyg's8EDLY. adv, * confeſed.] Avowedly ; in- 
diſputably; undeniably 
Labour is confeſſedly a great part of the curſe, and therefore no 
wonder if men fly from it. | South, 
Great geniuſes, like great miniſters, though they are confeſſedly 
the firſt in the commonwealth of letters, muſt be envied and calum- 
niated, Pope's Eſſay on Homer, 
Conrs's810N, #. / [from co. EE 
1. The acknowledgment of a crime; 
one's own guilt, Eo ge 
Your engaging me firſt in this adventure of the Moxa, and defir- 
ing the ſtory of it from me, is like giving one the torture, and then 
which is hard uſage, 7. 


aſking his 9 emple. 
2. The aol 9 the conſcience to a prieſt, 


You will have little 8 to practiſe ſuch a confuſion, and 


ſhould therefore ſuppl 
to God, 10 ? 


3. Profeſſion; avowal. 
Who, before Pontius Pilate, witneſſed a good confeſſion # 


\ 1 Tim, vi. 13. 
If there be one amongſt the fair'ſt of Greece, 
That loves his miſtreſs more than in confeſſion, 
And dare avow her beauty and her wort 
In other arms than hers ; to him this challenge. Shakeſpeare. 


4. I. e in which the articles of faith are com- 
riſed. . 

ce NFE'SSIONAL, 1. /. [French.] The ſeat or box in 

which the confeſſor fits to hear the declarations of his 


penitents. | 
In one of the churches I ſaw a pulpit and confeſſional, very finely 
| Addiſon on Italy, 


inlaid with lapis-lazuli, 
Conrr s810NARY. . /. [confeſionaire, Fr.] The con- 
feſlion-chair or ſeat, where the prieſt fits to hear con- 
feſſions. | Dis. 
Conya's80R, 1 [confſeeur, French.] | 
1. One who makes profeſſion of his faith in the face 
of danger. He who dies for religion, is a martyr; 
he who ſuffers for it, is a confeſſor. | 
The doctrine in the thirty-nine articles js ſo orthodoxly ſettled, 


as cannot be 
hath been 


want of it by a due performance of it 
Wake's Preparation for Death, 


with the blood of ſo many martyrs and cen. 
Bacon's' Advice to Villiers, 
Was not this an excellent confeſſor at leaſt, if not a martyr, in 
this cauſe ? Stilling fleet. 
The patience and fortitude of a martyr or confeſſor lie concealed 
in the flouriſhing times of Chriſtianity. diſon's Speftator. 
It was the aſſurance of a reſurrection that gave patience to the 
conſeſſor, and courage to the martyr. 3 Rogers. 
2. He that hears confeſſions, and preſcribes rules and 
meaſures of penitence. | 
See that Claudio 
Be executed by nine to-morrow morning: 
Bring him his conſefſor, let him be prepar'd 3 
For that 's the utmoſt of his pilgrimage. Shakeſpeare. 
If you find any fin that lies heavy upon you, diſburthen yourſelf 
of it into the of your confeſſor, who ſands between God and 
you to pray for you, x Taylor, 


One muſt be truſted z and he thought her fit, 
lous wits 


Dryden's Wife of Bath, 
" ng 4 


— paſſing prudent, and a ; 
0 us confe wen 
And L Wale y 


F £4 


metiine of them it is | 


it to his miniſter; 


| 2. Poſitive; affirmative ; dogmatical : as, a 


the diſcovery of 


eſtioned without danger to our religion, Which! 


; 4 1 


8 He who 3 hie crimes. 3 5 
ONFR'ST. adj, Ia poetieal word for confeſſed. 
known; Aare not concealed ; 
"Zatod; apphevit. 5 
But wherefore ſhould. I ſeek, | 
Sinee the perfidious author ſtands cf, fo. 
| This villain. has traduc'd me. Nee Royal Convert, 
Conra'srLY. 4d. I from. coyfeft. } Undilputably ; 
evidently ; without doubt or concealment, + 
They addreſs to that principle which is confefly predominant in 
our nature, N ' Dec ef Pie. 
Conrieizxr. adj, [conficiens, Lat.] That cauſes or 


; Dis. 
nz 
not diſs 


| 


procures ; effective. Dia. 
Co nyiDanT. #. . L confident, French. . A perſon 
mags with private affairs, commonly with affairs of 
ove, 5 ty 
Martin compoſed his billet-doux, and intruſted it to his — . . 
Arbuthnot and Pope. 
To Gig {rip v. #, {confide, Latin.] To truſt in; to 
Put truſt in. | ? 
eee de. » Congreves 
Co'nF1DENCE. n. / [confidentia, Latin.) ; 
2 belief of another's integrity or veracity ; re- 
ance, | 4 
Society is bullt upon truſt, and truſt upon confidence of one ano- 
ther's integrity. | Sieb. 
2. Truſt in his own abilities or fortune z ſecurity: op- 
poſed to dejeion or timidity. L. on 
Alas, m lord, a 4 
Your wiſdom is conſum d 74 confidence : | 
Do not go forth to-day. |, Shakeſpeare's Julius Caeſars 
His titnes being rather proſperous than calm, had raiſed his con- 
fidence by ſucceſs, Bacon's Henry VII. 
He had an ambition and vanity, and a in himſelf, which 
ſometimes intoxicated, and tranſported, and ed him. Claren. 
3. Vitious boldneſs ; falſe opinion of his own excel- 
lencies : oppoſed to modeſty. 
© Theſe fervent reprehenders of things eſtabliſhed by publick au- 
thority, are always confident and bold-ſpirited men; but their con- 
fidence, for the moſt part, riſeth from too much credit given to their 
own wits, for which cauſe they are ſeldom free from errors. 
1 a Hooker, Dedications 
4. Conſciouſneſs of innocence ; honeſt boldneſs ; firm« 
neſs of integrity. | 
Beloved, If our heart condemn us not, then have we Rs 
towards God, Bey: u, ill. 21. 
Be merciful unto them which have not the con aches 
works. \ = A 2 a. vil. 30 s 
Juſt confidence, and native righteouſneſs, | 


And honour, Milton: Paradiſe - 
5. That which gives or cauſes confidence, boldneſs, or 


O'NFIDENT. adj. [from confide. 
1. Aſſured beyond 2 ä 
He Is ſo ſure and confident of his particular election, as to re- 
ſolve he can never fall. Hammond on Fundamentals« 
I am confident, that very much may be done 


towards the im- 
provement of philoſophy. 


Beyle. 


talker. | 


3. Secure of ſucceſs ; without fear of miſcarriage, 
Both valiant, as men deſpiſing death; both confident, as- un- 


4 


wonted to be overcome. | Sidney. 
Douglas and the Hot - ſpur, both E 
Are confident againſt the world in arms. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


Be not confident in a plain way. 
People forget how little they know, when they grow 

upon any prelent ſtate of . ID 
limits. 


Eecius. xx . 
* 

4. Without ſuſpicion; truſting without 
He, true knight, 

No leſſer of her honour confident, 1 

Than I did truly find her, Rakes this ring. Shak. Cymbeline. 
Rome, be as juſt and gracious unto me, Lea 5 

As I am confident and kind to thee, Shakeſp. Tirus Andron. 


5. Bold to a vice; elated with falſe opinion of his own 
excellencies ; impudent. 7 
confide.] One truſted with 


Co'nyiDenT. 2. /. [from 
. 1 od. 3 
If ever it comes to this, that a man can his confident, he 
would have deceived me, h& has ſaid 3 Seuth, 
You love me for no other end, | 
But to become my con and friend; 
| As ſuch, I keep no ſecret from your fight. Dryden's Aureng. 
Co'nripenTLyY. adv. [from confident.) 
1. Without doubt; without fear of miſcarriage, 
We ſhall not be ever the leſs likely to meet with ſucceſs, if we 


do not expect it too confidently. Atterbury. 
2. With firm truſt. 88 
The maid becomes a youth; no more d 

Your vows, but look, and confidently pay. Dryden. 


3. Without appearance of doubt; without ſuſpecting 


any failure or deficiency Lr dogmatically. 

Many men leaſt of all know what they themſelves moſt confi- 
It is ſtrange how the ancients took up experiments upon credit, 
and yet did build 2 matters upon them i the obſervation of 
ſome of the beſt of them, delivered confidently, le, that a veſſel 
filled with aſhes will receive the like quantity of water as if it had 


been empty; this ed nary Len 5 Bacon. 
Every fool may believe pronounce confidently ; but wiſe men 
will conclude firmly. South, 


Co'nyipunTNEss. #. /. [from e ee. Favourable 
opinion of one's own rs; aſlurance. Dia. 
Conricura'TiION. 2. þ [ configuration, French.) 
1. The form of the various parts of any thing, as they 
are oy") an to each other. „ 
The different effects of fire and Water, which we call heat and 
cold, reſult from the ſo differing configuration and agitation of their 
particles, Glanville's Scepfii. 
No other account can be given of the different animal ſecre- 
tions, than the different configuration and aRion of the ſolid parts, 
W Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
There is no eee virtue concerned in ſhaping them, but the 
8 the particles whereof they confift, Woodward. 
2. The face of the horoſcope, according to the aſpects of 
the planets towards each other at any time. 


To Convi'Guas. v. a. [from figura, Latin.) To diſs 
poſe into any form, by adaptation, 

Mother earth brought forth lege, arms, and other members of 

the body, ſcattered and diſtin, at their full growth; which com- 

ing together, cementing, and ſo_configuring themſelves into human 


ſhape, made luſty men, Bentley's Sermon. 

CONFINE, ». / erz Ie had formerly th 
accent on the l llable.] Common boundary; 
border; edge. Wa 


Here in theſe confines Nily have I lurk'd, , g 
p \. , To watch the walning of mine enemies, Sbaleſp. Rich. III. 
You 


| 


S 


C'ON 
V. | You are old v 


Vue la you lands on the E., | 
| Of her fue wy 3 bakgſpeare's King Lear. 
*. confine of the river Niger, where the negroes are, are well 


, Bacon, 
"Twas ebbing darkneſs, the noon of night, 

And Phoſphor on the wn Uh the light. g Fable. 

The idea of duration, equal to a revolution of the ſun, is appli- 

table to duration, where no motion was; as the idea of a foot, 

taken from bodies here, to diſtances beyond the confines of the 

world, where are no bodies. Locke. 


Co'nying. adj, [confinis, Latin.) Bordering upon; be- 
pinning a... the other ends z having one common 
7 Con rol v. u To border upon; to touch on 
different territories, or regions: it has avich or on. 
adleſt path 4 f 3 bounds 
2 . — 4 N Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
ull in the midſt of this created ſpace, _ 
Berwixt hrav'n, earth, and ſKies, there ſtands a place 
Conflning on all three, Dryden. 
J Con vn. . & (confi; Pr, confinis, Lone) 

1. To bound ; to limit ; as, he confines his ſubject by a 
rigorous definition, : 
8. To ſhut up; to impriſon; to immure z to reſtrain 

within certain limits, 
* op ver typ —— 1 come, you muſt 
To viſit Aber red, 85 os 7M Shoteſpeare's jolanuss 
a n 


As broad and gen'ral as the caſing airs 
But now I'm Abbia d, erlbb'd, confin'd, bound in. Shakeſp. 
To reſtrain ; to tie up to. | 
g Children, permitted fo Pra of both hands, do oft times 
confine unto the left, and are not without pou difficulty reſtrained 
from It, rown's Vulgar Errours. 
Make one man's faneles, or failings, confining laws to others, and 
convey them as ſuch to thelr ſucceeders, Boyle. 
Where honour or where conſcience does not bind, 
No other tie ſhall ſhackle me; 
Slave to myſelf 1 will not be; 
Nor ſhall my future aQtions be confin'd 
By my own preſent mind. | Convley, 
If the gout continue, 1 confine myſelf wholly to the _ diets 
pie. 
Me le to confine himſelf to the compaſs of numbers, and the 
ſlavery of rhime. Dryden. 
Convent. adj, 2 confine.) Boundleſs ; un- 
limited z unbounded ; without end. 
Riteem him as a lamb, being compar'd 
With my cenfneleſi harins, Shakeſpeart's Macheth. 
Co, ,b H. / [from confine.) Impriſonment; 
incarceration ; reſtraint of liberty, 
Our hidden foey 
Now joyful from thelr long confuement roſs, =Dryd, Virgil. 
The mind hates reftralnty and ie apt to fancy itſelf under gen- 
nt when the fight iy pent up. Addiſon, 
Av to the numbers who are under reftraint, people do not ſeem 
ſo much ſurpriſed at the confinement of ſome, ay the liberty of 
others, A Addiſon. 
Conri'nin, . ½ [from confine.) 
1. A borderer; one that lives upon confines z one that 
inhabits the extreme parts of a country, 


The &nate hath Rirr'd up the confinerr. Shahteſp, Cymbeline, 
Happy ronfiners = of other lands, ; 
That ſhift your (oil, Daniel Civil War, 


. A near neighbour, 

Though gladnefh and grief be oppoſite In nature, vet they are 
ſuch neighbours and conflueys In art, that the leaſt touch of a pen- 
ell will tranſlate a crying into a laughing face, | 

$. One which touches upon two different regions. 

The participles or confiners between plants and living creatures, 
are ſuch as Nave no local motion g ſuch av oyiters, Bacon, 


ConyrinityY. . / [confinitar, Latin.) Nearneſ\ ; 
neighbourhood z contiguity. Dig. 
Ts CONFIRM. „. a, [coyfirme, Latin,] 
1. To put paſt doubt by new evidence. 
The teftimony of Chrift was confirmed In you, 
Jo was his will 
ronoune'd among the „and by an oath, 
hich ſhook heav'n's whole elrcumference, confirm'd, Milton, 
Whilit all the Nars that round her burn, 
And alt the planets In their turn, | 
Confirm the Haage ay they roll, 8 
And ſpread the truth" from pole to pole, . Addiſin's Spectator, 
2. To ſettle 3 to eſtabliſh either perſons or things. 
I confirm thee in the high prieithood, and appoint thee 1175 
1 dee Xs 57 
Confirm the crown to me and to mine heirs, Shale. Hens VI. 
4. To fx to radicate, | 
Vernelius never cured a confirmed pox without Its Wiſeman. 
4+ To complete 3 to perſeck. 
| He only liv'd but till he way a man} 
The which no ſooner Had hls proweſh (%%% d, 
Nut like a man he died, Shato/prare's Aft. 
5. Lo ftrengthen by new ſolemnities or ties. 
That treaty, ſo prejudicial, ought to have been remitted rather 
than confirmed, Sevift. 
6. Lo ſettle or firengthen in reſolution, or purpoſe, or 
opinion, | 
| Cofrm'd then I reſolve, 
nn 1 r 2 3 * woes GS: 
"hey in their Ratet m, Rood more ce . Mile, 
belt and be con 1 : Miſton, 
7. To admit to the full privileges of a Chriſtian, by 
impoſition of hands, | 
ole which are thus confemed, are thereby ſuppoſed to be fit 
for admithlon to the ſacrament, Hammond's Fundamentals, 
Conri'nMAnLE. ad), [Rom confirm, ] That which is 
capable of inconteltible evidence. 
t may receive a ſpurious Inmate, as Is confirmable by many 
ox amplen, Brown's Vulgar Kren i. 
Con FIRM a*T10N, Fh [ from confirm. } 
4. The act of eſtabliſhing any thing or perſon ; ſettle. 
ment z eſtabliſhment, 
Embrace and love this man com— 
ws With brother's love 1 do It. 
woe And lot heav'n 
Witneſs how dear 1 hold this cr tee Sal. Hen, VIII. 
. Evidence by which any thing is aſcertained 3 addi- 
tional » 


Honour'd wi * 1 judgment, Shateþ 
rd wit water your great ts 7. 
de fea-captains Ny try Wat they would perform hls com- 
mand 4 and, In confraation thereot,, promiſed got to do any thing 
which beſremed not valiant men. Kelis 2» 
J. Proof; convincing teſtimony. 


Wanting frequent confirmation In & matter ts contirmable, their 


1 Cor, J. 6, 


© 


Motten. 


The arguments brought by Chriſt for the eoyſrmarien of bi: 
e, were in themſelves ufficients | South, 
4. An eccleſiaſtical rite, 15 5 

What is prepared for in Neu is, in the next place, per- 
formed by confirmation z = moſt profitable- uſage of the church, 
tranſcribed from the practice of the apoſtles, which conſiſts in two 

toi the child's undertaking, in his own name, every part of the 
| baptiſmal vow (having firſt approved himſelf to underſtand it); 
and to that purpoſe, Guat he may more ſolemnly enter this obliga- 
tion, bringing ſome godfather with him, not now (as in baptiſm) 
as his procurator to undertake for him, but as a witneſs to teſtify 
his entering this obligation. Ha on F undamentals, 
Conyirma'ror, . /; [from confirmo, Latin.] An 
atteſter ; he that puts a matter paſt doubt. 

There wants herein the definitive confirmator, and teſt of things" 
uncertain, the ſenſe of man. Brown's y 17 
ConeI'kMATORY. adj, Lees confirm] Giving ad- 
ditional teſtimony ; eſtabliſhing with new force. 
ConyikMEpNEss, 1. J. [from confirmed.) Confirmed 
ſtate ; radication, : 

If the difficulty ariſe from the confirmedneſs of habit, every re- 
ſiſtance weakens the habit, abates the difficulty, Decay of Piety, 
Conyi' MER, . / [from confirm.) One that confirms ; 
one that produces evidence or ſtrength ; an atteſter ; 
an eſtabliſher. | 

Be theſe ſad ſighs confirmers of thy words ? 
Then ſpeak again, Shakeſpeare's King Jobn. 

The oath of a lover is no ſtronger than the word of a tapſter ; 
they are both the confirmers of falſe reckonings, — Shakeſpeare, 
Convyi'scABLE, adj, [from confiſcate.) Liable to for- 
feiture, 
To CONFTSCATE. v. a. [confiſeare, confiſquer, i. e. in 

publicum addicere ; from fi/eus, which . ſigni- 
fieth a hamper, pannier, baſket, or freil ; but meto- 
nymically the "emperor's treaſure, becauſe it was 
anciently kept in ſuch hampers, Pere To tranſ- 
fer private property to the prince or publick, by way 
of penalty for an offence. 

It was judged that he {hould be baniſhed, and his whole eſtate 


confiſcated and ſeized, and his houſes pulled down, Bacon, 
Whatever fiſh the yulgar fry excel, 
Belong to Ceſar, 3 they ſwim, 
By their own worth confiſcated to him. Diyden's Juvenal. 


Conv1'scaTs. adj. [from the verb.] Transferred to 


the publick as torfeit, The accent in Shakeſpeare is 
on the firſt ſyllable, 
lands and goods 


| Ty 
Are, by the laws of Venice, confiſcate ; 
Unto the ſtate of Venice, Shakeſpeare't Merchant of Venice. 
Conrisca'tiON. u. / [from confiſcate.) The act of 
transferring the forteited goods of criminals to pub- 
lick uſe. | | 
It was in every man's eye, what great forfeitures and corfiſca- 
tions he had at that preſent to help himſelf, ' Bacon's Henry VII. 
Cour. u. /. [confitens, Latin.) One confeſl- 
ing; one who confeſſes his faults, 
A wide difference there is between a meer confitent and a true 
penitent. Decay Piety. 
Co N TITuR H. . / [French ; from cenfrcbura, Lat.] 
A ſweetmeat; a confection ; a comfit. | 
It Is certain, that there be ſome houſes wherein confiturer and 
pies will gather mould more than in others. Bacon. 
Wo contain a confiture houſe, where we make all ſweetmeats, dry 
and moiſt, and divers pleaſant wines. acon, 


To Convi'x. v. a. | configo, confixum, Latin.] To fix 
down; to faſten, : | 
As this is true, 
Let me in ſafety raiſe me from my knees; 
Or elſe tor ever be "__ here, | 
A marble monument Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſure. 
CONFLAGRANT. adj, [conflagrans, Latin.) Burning 
together; involved in a general fire, 
| | Then raiſe 
From the conflagrant maſs, purg'd and refin'd, 
New heav'ns, new earth, 
COnFLAGRA'TION, . % [conflagratio, Latin, ] 
1. A general fire ſpreading over a large ſpace. 
The opinion deriveth the complexion from the deviation of the 
ſun, and the conflagration of all things under Phaeton. | 
Brown't Vulgar Errours. 
Next o'er the plains, where ripen'd harveſts grow, 
The running cerflagratian ſpreuds below. Addiſon's Ovid. 
Mankind hath had a gradual increaſe, notwithitanding what 
floods and conflagrations, and the religious profeſſion of celibacy, 
may have interrupted, Bentley's Sermons, 
2. It is generally taken for the fire which ſhall conſume 


ConFLlA'TiON, . / | conflatum, Latin. 


1. The act of blowing manly inſtruments together. 
The ſweeteſt harmony is, when every part or initrument is not 
heard by Itfelf, but a conflation of them | | Bacon, 


2. A calling or melting of metal, 
CONFLE'NURK, . % [conflexura, Latin.] A bending 

or turning, : 1 855 | 
To CONFLICT. v. „. [conflige, Lat.] To ſtrive; 


encounter; to engage: properly by ſtriking againſt 

one another, 
Bare unhouſed trunks, 

To the confliing elements expos'd, h 

Answer meer nature, . Shakeſpeare's Timon. 

You (hall hear under the earth a horrible thundering of fire and 

water config together, Bacen Natural Hiſtory. 

A man would be content to firive with himſelf, and cf with 


great difficultics, in hopes of a mighty reward, Tiliotfon. 
Laſh'd into foam, the fierce confliting brine 
Seems o'er a thouſand raging waves to burn. Thomſon, 


Con rer, , % [conflitzs, Latin,] 
1. A violent colliſion, or oppoſition, of two ſubſtances, 
Pour NN {pirit of vine gar upon ſalt of tartar, and there 


will be ſuch a conflit or ebullitivn, as if there were fcarce two more 
contrary bodies in nature. | Boyle. 


2.. A combat; a fight between two, It is ſeldom uſeq 
of a general battle, 


| The luckleſs confli4 with the giant Rout, | 


It is my father's face, 
Whom In this conflict 1 unawares have kill'd, 
3. Conteſt ; ſtrife ; contention. 


Shaheſpeare, 


they never meet but there's a ſkirmiſh of wit between them. 


Ae! he gets nothing by that. In our laſt confli, four of hiy 
five wits went haliing oft. Shateſprare, 
4+ "og le; agony ; - pang. 
o 4a 

ſweet and caſy, but nature will ſhrink from them. Hooker, 


If he attempt this 7 * change, with what labour and conflit 


efirmativn carrieth bet I perfuabon, .eu 


Milton: Paradiſe Left. 5 


this world at the conſummation of vr 4 


to contelt ; to light ; to ſtruggle; to contend; to] 


Wherein <aptiv"4, of life or death he od in doubt. Spenſer. | 


"There is a kind of merry war betwixt fignior Benedick and her i 


rance touching viftories can make preſent conflis ſo 


con. 


1 F 
** Sele thre d bel 2 


- 0 On dying ſaints. Nenn: 2 
Co'nyLugNCEB. #./. .[conflao, Latin,] 1 
1. The junction or union of ſeveral ſtreams, _ 
Nimrod, who uſurped dominion over the reſt, fat down bv .c/ 
very confluence of all rivers which watered Paradiſe, la 0 
| FR}: . W of the y 
Bagdet is beneath the confluence of Tigris and e. ll 
In the veins, innumerable little riyvlets Wk — 
the great vein, the common channel of the blood. e 
2. The act of crowding to & place. * 
; You ſee this confluence, this great — of viſitors; | 
| to make becau Laich 
7 Be eofluace of 


B 
You had found by experience the trouble of all men's % 
and for all matters to yourſelf, | ood, 2 


a Vacon 10 
3. A concourſe; a multitude erowded into one pl 
This will draw a confluence of people from all parts of the . 
try. 8 ' 
4. Collection; concurrence, | Ta 
We may there be inſtructed how to rate all goods by thoſs bu 
will concentre into the felicity we ſhall poſſeſs, which thall be m 
up of the confluence, perfection, and perpetuity of all true joys, — 
CONFLUENT. adj. [confluens, Lat.] 
into another ; meeting. | 
At length, to make their various currents one: 
The congregated floods together run: bas e 
Theſe confluent ſtreams make ſome great river's head, 
; By ſtbres ſtill melting and deſcending fed, _ Blacknyy 
Cox Lux. u. J [confluxio, Latin. ] 
1. The union of ſeveral currents; concourſe, 
Knots, by the conflux of meeting ſap, 
Infe@ the ſound pine and divert his grain. Sbakeſpun, 
2. Crowd; multitude collected. g oh 
He quickly, by the general conflux and concourſe of the (jy, 
people, ſtreightened his quarters, | | 
To the gates caſt round thine eye, and fee 
What conflux iſſuing forth, or ent ring in. Mit, 
Cox ron u. adj. [conformis, Latin.} Aſſuming ty 
ſame form ; wearing the ſame form ; reſembling, 
Variety of tunes doth diſpoſe the ſpirits to variety of paſigy 
conform unto them, , Bacon's Natural Hiſt, 


To CONFO RM. v. a. [conformo, Latin.) To redus 
to the like appearance, ſhape, or manner, with fone. 
thing elſe: with 70. 


Then followed that moſt natural effect of conforming one' 
that which ſhe did like, fe x one wy 


'The apoſtles did confarm the Chriſtians, as much ag might, 
according to the pattern of the Jows, Hts, 


Demand of them wherefore they conform not themſelves unte th 
order of the church ? 
To Conro'xm, v. 1. To comply with; to yiel: 
with 40. 

Among mankind fo few there are, 

Who will conform to philoſophick fare. Dryden Pure, 
Conyro'RMABLE. adj. [from conform.] 

1, Having the ſame form; uſing the ſame manners; 

agreeing either in exterior or moral characters; f. 


milar; reſembling., 1 
The Gentiles were not made conformable unto the Jews, in thi 
which was to ceaſe at the coming of Chriſt. Hole 


2. It has commonly zo before that with which there l 
agreement, 
le gives a reaſon conformable to the principles, Arbuthan, 
3. Sometimes with, not improperly ; but zo is ule 
with the verb. 
The fragments of Sappho give us a taſte of her way of writing 
perfectly conformable 2vith that character we find of her, 
h Addiſon's Spellaur, 
4. ere ; ſuitable ; not oppoſite; conſiſtent, 
ature is very conſonant and conformable to herſelf, Newt, 
The productions of a great genius, with many lapſes, are prefer 
able to the works of an inferiour author, ſcrupulouſly act, al 
conformable to all the rules of correct writing. Addiſas 
5. Compliant; ready to follow directions; ſubmillive; 
peaceable ; obſequious, | 
I've been to you a true and humble wife, | 
At all time to your will conformable. Sbaleſp. Henry Vll. 
For all the kingdoms of the earth to yield 3 wi. 
| lingly conformable, in whatever ſhould be required, it was thei 
uty. Halo. 
Such deluſions are reformed by a cenfermaòle devotion, and tht 
well-tempered zeal of the true Chrittiay ſpirit. Feat 
Conro'RMABLY. adv. [from confbrmable.] Wit 
conformity; agreeably; ſuitably ; it has 70. 
So a man obſerve the agreement of his own imaginations, 
talk conformably, it is all certainty, Lat 
I have treated of the ſex conformably to this definition. Ae 
Cox rokMuATION. #. / [ French; conformatio, Lit. 
1. The form of things, as relating to each other; tt 
rticular texture and conſiſtence of the parts df 
y, and their diſpoſition to make a whole: 
light of different colours is reflected from bodies, accardit 
to their different conformation. 
Varieties are found in the different natural ſhapes of the mou 
and ſeveral conformations of the organs, Heh. 
Where there happens to be ſuch a ſtructure and cen. 
the earth, as that the fire may paſs freely into theſe [piracl®\ 
then readily gets out. Wodward's Natura! Hy 
2. The act of producing ſuitableneſs, or conformity, 9 
any ching: with te. | | 
irtue and vice, fin and holineſs, and the confirmation of 
hearts and lives to the duties of true religion and morality) i 
things of more conſequence than the furniture of e 


Conyo'RM18T. . ½ [from conform.] One that con. 
plies with the worſhip of the church of England 1 

a diſſenter. | 
They were not both noncynformiſts, neither both N 


Conro'rMiITY. . ½ — conform.) 
1. Similitude ; reſemblance z the ſtate of having ti 
ſame charaQer of manners or form, 
By the knowledge of truth, and exerciſe of virtue, man, amonſt 


the creatures of this world, aſpireth ai 8 
88 8 » aſpire to the greateſt c * 


| Judge not what is beſt 
Ry pleaſure, though to nature ſeeming meet; 
Created as thou art to nobler end, 


Holy and pure, conformity divine Milten's Pavel Lt 
| Space 2 duration x gy bo conformity in this, that * 
juſtly reckoned amongſt our ſimple Ideas. Len 


This metaphor would not have been ſo 1, had them 5 
been a conformity between the mental taſte and the ſenſitive tale, 


mult he accowplidh it * Regen, 
c ' 


Adiiſon's Sp” 
2, It has in ſome authors «vieh before the mode! 
| Which the conformity Is made, * 


Running Ong 


Hooks, 


Ae 


BB 2SH%SK 


* 


9 . . 
„ 1 = 
& EF «1 , 
$ C : 's 0 


ver bs but ggg — 


God. | n 2 41 2 9 4 
„ In ſome t es Gos. 1 
3+ "We cannot be otherviſe herrn dot by our feng 4 %, 


formity buildipg t other civil nations, hath 
de Leden atk houſes full to decay | 
Cnr confurmity of / with the notions 
: r 28 1 Alingents. 
ConrotTa'TION. 1. /. (from conforto, a low Li 
Collation of ſtrength ; corroboration. 
tion, take ſuch bodies as are of 
Baton's Nat, Hiſtory. 


diſpoſed us to 


oboration and | 
font quay, without mani col 
9; CONFO'UND. v.a 


ingle things ſo that their ſeveral 
1. To mingie Wu 


tures cannot be | | | 
Let us go down, and there confound their language, that they may 
not underſtand one another's ſpeech. ; Gen 
| Two planets poſh fron pſt malign, 
| | oppoſition, in y tf; 
e and their jarring ſpheres confound, Milton. 
To perplex ; to compare or mention without due 
I inction. | ; N | 
oY fluid body and a wetting liquor are wont, becauſe they agree 

in many things, to be confounded, Boyle. 
They who ſtrip not ideas from the marks men uſe for them, but 
confound them with words, muſt have endleſs diſpute, Locke. 
3. To diſturb the apprehenſion by indiſtinet words or 
tions. S | 
" am yet to think, that men find their ſimple ideas agree, though, 
in diſcourſe, they confound one another with different names. 


ms Or na- 
f 


3: 


To throw into conſternation ; to perplex z to terri- 
of > to amaze z to aſtoniſh 3 to ſtupify, 15 1 ae 
So ſpake the Son of God; and Satan ood 
A while as mute, confounded what to ſay. 
Now with furies ſurrounded, 
* Deſpairings confounded, Lin. 
He trembles, he glows, 


| Amidſt Rhodope's fes. Pe Ste Cecilia. 
k. To deſtroy 3 to overthr . 5 
n gfe 2 pry oy N 4 
Is loathſome in its own deliciouſneſs, e 
* the taſte confounds the appetite. Shakeſpeare. 


akeſpeare. 
might, 14 let 
5 Daniel, xxl. 


ilton. 


The gods confound thee! doſt thou hold there 


Let them be confounded In all their power and 
their ſtrength be brokens _ tn 
So deep a malice to confound the race = 

Of mankind In one root - ; | 

Conro'unDeD. particip. adj. [from'confound.] 

ful ; deteſtable z enormous; odious : a low cant word. 


A moſt confounded reaſon for his brutiſh conception, - Grew. 
ir, 1 have heard another ſtoryz v 
He was a moſt confounded” Tory; 


And grew, or he 1s much belied, 
Extremely dull before he died. 


Conro'unDEDLY, adv. 
ſhamefully : a low or ludicrous word, 
You are confoundedly given to ſquirting up and down, and chat- 


Swi ; 


* | 


[ confondre, Fr. con undo, Lat.]| Con FU'SION, #. J. [from confuſe, ]] 


1, Irregular mixture ; tumultuous m 


„xl. 7.14 


2. Tumult; diſor | 
God is not a God of ſedition and cenfuſſon, but of order and of 
Hooker, Preface. 


he Par. R · 1 
1 


ate- 


| 
— confounded.] Hatefall, 3 


bility, is want of attention. 


| By tongues 48 po was to 
er. 


| Than — = 

ing conſu/ione 
3. Indiſtinct combination. 
The confuſion 


quences. 


4. Overthrow; deſtruction. | 
The ftrength of their illufion, - 
Shall draw him in to his confuſion, 
5. Aſtoniſhment ; diſtraction of mind; h 
Confufion dwelt in ev'ry face, 
And fear in ev'ry heart, 


confuting ; diſproof. 
A confutation of atheiſm 


He could on either 


futed in the flames, muſt be the 


2, Leave; farewel, 


ce. ; 
This is a happier and more comely time, 
e fellows ran about the ſtreets 


of two different 


| 3 - 
uhu change hands, and ſtill conflite, 
For a man to doubt whether there be an a 
live as if there were none, but, when he dies, to find himſe : _ 
out. 


Carew's Survey 


edley. 


God, only wiſe, to puniſh pride of wit, 
Among men's wits hath this confuſion wrought; 
At the proud tow'r, n the clouds dia hit, 


Cornwall, 
The cauſe of the confuſedneſs of our notions, next to natural ina - 


Norris. 


Davies . 


* 


Shakeſpeare's Corlolanus. 


e di 


height of woe. 


CO'NGE. . / [conge, French.) 
1. Act of reverence ; bow; 18 
The captain ſalutes you with cong profound, 

And your ladyſhip curt'fies half way to the ground. 


courteſy. - 


Jo courteous both did give and take, 
Sch, iel 


| ideas, which a cuſtomary con- 
nexion of them in their minds hath made to them almoſt one, fills 
their heads with falſe views, and their reaſonings with falſe conſe- 


| Locle. 


Shakeſp. Macheth. 
urry of ideas. | 
| ; in the very frame of t 


At the laſt day, that inquiſitor ſhall not preſent to God a bundle 
of calumnies, or confutable accuſations z but will offer unto his om- 
niſcience a true liſt of our tranſgreſſions, 


ConrurTa'tiON, 2. % [confutatio, Latin.] The 


Brown. 


act of 


| from the frame of the world, Bentley. 
To CONFU TE. v. a. [confute, Latin.) To con 
'errour or falſehood 3 to diſprove. 


es Hudibras. 
ell, and thereupon to 


Swift, 


vi& of 


Fl 8 


r TIN I. K an. * 
- ,” 1;  þCONGENBR. % LLatin j Of the amd kind or d- 

i Clarmdom, ture. n e e eee ee 
* Mliberately; not ex. 12 ens eee. 
8 : CM | N {=> $ 9 23. "So el NI 's 
| The bf thoughts and word, Which ere the hidden | CONGE NEROUS, a. hy ener, Latin. Of the ſame 
beauties of a play, are but confiuſedly judged in the vehemence of kind ; arifing from the {ame original. 8 
action. n et hs den] Thoſe bodies, being of a congenerons nature, do readil Ay ALY 
Conyu'stDNEss. #. / [from confuſed. ] Want of diſs] . impreſſions of their nature. Brown's Valggr Errours. 
 tintne(s 3 want of clearneſs, - | N Cs ; 7 extreme . colds proceeds an 4 
Hitherunto theſe titles of h kind of confuſedaſe, and | n d congenerous olfeatess e 
rather betokened a ſueceſſive ooo than is er '| CONGE NEROUSNESS, 7 * from congenerunt,] The 

ponds 8 


quality of being from 
to the ſame claſs. L 
and genus, Lat.) Partaking 


ame original ; belonging 


* 


CON GENIAL. adj. [ron | ar 
of the ſame genius; kindred ; cognate: in $w4f? it 


is followed by with, | | en ee 
help, by a kind of congenia/ compoſure, 


He ſprung, without any 


| . as we may term it, to the likeneſs of our late ſovereign and maſter. 


| | ott one 

You look with pleaſure on thoſe things which are ſomewhat con- 
genial, and of a remote kindred to your own conceptions, 

| 1 Dryden's Dedication of Fuotnal.' 

Smit with the love of ſiſter arts we came, Sp 

And met congehial, mingling flame with flame. f Pere. 

He acquires a courage, and ſtiffneſs of opinion, not at all conge- 

nial wwith him. | © Swift. 

Concenia'LITY. 2. / [from congenial.] Participation 

of the ſame genius ; cognation of mind, or nature. 

. NIALNESS. 2. from con genial.] Co nation. 
ConGE'NITE., adj. [congenitus, Latin, 

birth; born with another; connate ; 

ther. Eta | 

Many oonclufions of moral and intellectual truths ſeeth, upon 

this account, to be congenite with ns, connatural to us, and engraven 

| ſoul, Hale's Origin of Mantia. 

Did we learn an alphabet in our embryo-ſtate ? And how comes 


Of the ſame 
egotten 2 


When waves on waves, and gulphs in gulphs, I éit to pal, that 'we are not aware of any ſuch ou apprehen- 
| Oe'rcome the pilot's art. or. | ſions 2 | Glamville's Scepfis.. 
| Conru"Tanrs. adj. [from confute.] Poſlible to be] Co'ncas; . /; [congrus, Latin.] The ſea-eel. 

diſproved ; poſſib e to be ſhewn falſe. | Many fiſh, whoſe ſhape and nature are much like the ee), fre- 


quent both the ſea and freſh rivers; as the mighty conger, taken 
often in the Severn. : Na 4 


Con cz AII8. m/e [Latin] A maſs of ſmall bodies 
1 up together. | | Ft 


e air is nothing but a congeries or heap of ſmall; and for the 
moſt part of flexible, particles, of ſeveral ſizes, and of all kinds of 


fi ures. B AK 
To CONGE'ST. . a. [congero, congeſtum, Lat.] 7 
heap up; to gather „ e . 
Cox orsTIBLE. adj, [from congeff.] That may be 
heaped up. Dick. 
'Concr'sTION. 0 Arge, Latin. ] A collection of 
matter, as in abſceſſes and tumours. Quincy. 
Congeſtion is then ſaid to be the cauſe of a tumour, when the 
of it is low, and without pain, "Wiſeman. 
Co'nG1ARY. . . [congiarium, from congius, a meaſure 
of corn, Lat.] A gift diſtributed to — people 
or ſoldiery, originally in corn, afterwards in money. 
Wo ſee on them the emperor and general officers, ſtanding as 


tering. ' | L' Eftrange. With right hands plighted, pledges of good-will. Fairy Queen, they diſtributed a congiary to the ſoldiers or people. Addiſon. 
Thy ſpeculations begin to ſmell Zonſounded!y of woods and mea-| To CO NOE. v. n. [from the noun.] To take leave, | 7% ONGLA'CIATE. v. n. [ conglaciatus, Latin. ] To 
hours ˙ A 1 | Addiſon's Spectator. I have congeed with the duke, and done my adieu with hisneareſt. | turn to ice. b | | 
Conro'unDER. 2. / from confound.] who diſ- + Shakeſpeare's All's well that ends well, | + No other doth properly conglaciate but water: for the eber 
turbs, perplexes, terriſies, or deſtroys. ] CO'NGE D'ELIRE is French; and fignifies, in com- nation of quickfilyer is properly fixation, and that of mille euagu- 


ConyrraTERNITY. 4. % 


Latin.] A brotherhood ; a body of men united for 
- ſome religious purpoſe. 5 9 


| 
We find days appointed to be kept, and a corfraternity eſtabliſhed 
for that — with the laws a7 ws n Stillin . 
Cox RICA TIONM. . J [from con and rico, Lat.] The 
att of rubbing againſt any thing. 
It hath been ve that ivy hath grown out of a ſtag's horn; 
which they ſuppoſe did rather come from a confrication of the horn 
upon the ivy, than from the horn itſelf, Bacon, 
To CONFRONT, v. a. [confronter, French. ] 
1. To ſtand againſt another in full view; to face. 
Hie ſpoke, and then confronts the bull ; : 
And on his ample forehead, aiming full, 
The deadly ſtroke deſcended. 
a. To ſtand face to face, 


\ Dryden's Virgil. 
in ve 
'The Eaſt and Weſt churches di 


ſition to another, 
th confront the Jews, and con- 
Hooker, 


h bought blood, and blows have anſwer'd blows, 
| Strength match'd with ſtrength, and poo confronted power, 
f 5 


keſpeare's King Jobn. 
Bellona's bridegroom, lapt in proof, 7 * Jo ; 


Confronted him with ſelf compariſons, | 
Point againſ pointrebellious, arm gainſt arm. Shakeſp. Mac. 
3. Too one evidence to r in open court, 


| * to lay his unkindneſs unto him: he ſeeing himſelf | 
confronted by 


ſo many, went not to denial, but to juſtify his cruel 
; fal chood. ; e ? 


Sidney, 
4+ To compare one thing with another, 3 
When 1 confront a medal with a verſe, I only ſhew you the fame 
deſign executed by different hands. Addiſon on Medals. 
Conyronta'TION. 2. J [French.] The act of bring- 
ing two evidences face to face. 7 Ton 
To CONFU'SE. v. a, [confuſur, Lat.) 
1. To diſorder ; to diſperſe irregularly. 
hus roving on 


In cent d march forlorn, th' advent'rous bands 
Viewed firſt their lamentable lot, and found 


No reſt. 0 5 Milton, 
2. To mix, not ſeparate, 
At length an univerſal hubbub wild, 
Of ſtunning ſounds and voices all confus'd, 
Borne through the hollow dark, aflaults his ear. Milton, 


3+ To perplex, not diſtinguiſh ; to obſcure, 
We may have a clear and diſtin& idea of the exiſtence of many 
things, thongh out ideas of their intimate eſſences and cauſes are 


very confur'd and obſcure, Watts's Logick. 
4- To hurry the mind. a. 
Conf and ſadly ſhe at length replies. 


* 4 ö : Popt's Statius. 
Conyu'srDLY. adv, [from 1 — 
1. In a mixed maſs ; without ſeparation, _ 


[from con and Fraternitas, 


king, as ſoverei 


to election. 


rate 


Cy 


maſs by cold, 


Waſh 


Tuo much ſadneſs hath congea?'d your 
To Cox o AL. v. 2. To concrete 


ConGz'LABLE, adj, [from congeal. 
congelation ; capable of loſing its fluidity, 

The conſiſtencies of bodies are very divers : denſe, rare, tangi- 
ble, pneumatical, fixed, hard, ſoft, congelable, not congelable, lique- 


mon law, the king's permiſſion royal to a dean and 
chapter, in time of vacation, to chuſe a biſhop, 'The 
patron of all archbiſhopricks, bi- 
. ſhopricks, and other eccleſiaſtical benefices, had, in] 
ancient times, the free appointment of all eccleſiaſti- 
cal dignities; inveſting them firſt per baculum & an- 
nulum, and afterwards by his letters patent. In pro- 
ceſs of time he made the election over to others, un-| The teſticle, as is ſaid, is one large conglabared gland, conſiſti 
der certain forms and conditions; as, that they 1 
ſhould, at every vacation, before they chuſe, demand 
of the king a cong# d'elire, that is, licence to proceed 


Covell. 


to a ſo id ſtate. 


What more miraculous thing may be told, 
Than ice, which is congeal'd with ſenſeleſs cold, 
Should kindle fire by wonderful device ? 
3 K — e N _— 

vapoury deluge lies, to ſnow congeal d. 
2. To bind or fix, as by cold. 


x 


Oh, gentlemen, ſee ! ſee ! dead Henry's wounds 
Open their congeal'd mouths, and bleed afi 


reth. 


A woman, when ſhe has made her own choice, for form's ſake, | 
ſends a cong# d elire to her friends. | 


|Co'nce, n. J. IIn architecture.] A moulding in form of 

a quarter round, or a cavetto, which ſerves to ſepa- 
members from one another: ſuch is 
which joins the ſhaft of the column to the 2 


7 CONGEAL, v. a. [con % Latin. 
1, To turn, by froſt, from a dale 


SpeFator. 


Spenſer 1 
Thomſon's Winter. 


at 


4. 


lation. | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
ConcLacta'Tion, 2. / [from conglaciate.] The ſtate 
of being changed, or act of changing; into ice. 
If cryſtal be a ſtone, it is concreted by a mineral ſpirit, and lapi- 
difical principles z for, while it remained in a Avid body, it was a 
- ſubject very unfit for proper cbnglaclati es. © Brown 
To CO'NGLOBATE. v. a. [conglobatus, Latin.] To 
gather into a hard firm ball, ag My 


of ſoft fibres, all in one convolution, dy . 
Co'nGroBaTE, adj. [from the verb.] Moulded into's 
ou ball, of which the fibres are not diſtiuctly viſi- 

e. | ; | ; oF a = 
Fluids, are ſeparated from the blood In the liver, and the other 
conglobate and conglomerate glands, Cheyne's Phil, Prin. 
Co'NGLOBATELY. adv. [from conglobate.) In a ſphe- 
rical form. | | | | ick. 
Cox onA“ TIOx. 2. / [from conglobate.] A round bo- 

dy; collection into a round E Bs 
In this ſpawn are diſcerned many ſpecks, or little conglobations, 


which in time become black. F rotun. 
To Co oL OBE. v. a. [conglobe, Lat.] To gather in- 
to a round maſs; to conſolidate in a ball. 
1 e founded, then congiob' d A 
ings to like. Milton's Paradiſe 
: For all their centre foun sg * 
Hung to the goddeſs, and coher'd around : " 
Not cloſer, orb in orb conghb'd, are ſeen at 
The buzzing bees about their duſky queen. Pope's Dunciads 
Ide Concto'ss. v.n To coaleſce into a round maſs, 


| Feel Richard III. 


Burnit's 


Shakeſpeare 
z to gather into a 


In the midſt of molten lead, when it beginneth to congeal, make 

a little dent, into which put quickſfilver wrapt in linen, and it will 
fix and run no more, and endure the hammer. 
When water congeals, the ſurface of the ice is ſmooth and level, 

as the ſurface of the water was before, 
ConctaLMEenT. 2. / [from congeal.] The clot 
formed by congelation ; concretion, 


Enter the city, clip your wives, your friends; 
Tell them your feats, whilſt they with joyful tears 
the congea/ment from your wounds. 


a Bacon. 


Theory . 


Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra, 


Suſceptible of 


Hatted with glad rede aner, up CA 
aſted with glad -precipitance, u A * 58 
As drops on CD on bing from the dry” Milt. Par. 2 
To CONGLO'MERATE. v. a. [conglomero, Lat.] To 
gather into a ball, like a ball of thread; to inweave 
009. 4.20006: maſk | 3 41 | 
e liver is one great conglomerat compoſ me- 
rable ſmall glands, pA of Uhich confſteth of ſoft $5, * dif- 
tin or ſeparate convolution, Grew's Coſmologia» 
ConcGioMERATE. adj, [from the verb.] : 
1. Gathered into a round ball, ſo as that the conſtituent ' 
parts and fibres are diſtin, 

Fluids are ſeparated in the liver, and the other conglobate and con- 
glomerate glands. cb Phil, Prins 
2. Collected; twiſted together. i 
The beams of light, when they are multiplied and conglomerate, 
generate heat. Bacon's Natur Hiftorys 
ConGLOMERA'TION. #./, [from conglomerate.] 

1. Collection of matter into a looſe ball. i 
2. Intertexture ; mixture. 0 


r * 
* * 


| fiable, not liquefiable. Vacon. 5 
Theſe four nations are every where mixed in the Scriptures, be- The chymiſts define falt. from forme of its 5 The multiplication and cenglomeration of ſounds doth generate 
2 f properti to be a ho- b 4 N —_ 
11 dwelt conſufedly together. , | Raleigh s Hiftory. | dy ute in the fire, and cong elable again by cold into brittle glebes rarefaction of the air. Bacon's Natura 176 
n * ans mingled with another. or cryſtals, Arbuthnot on Aliments, | T win) Bog e bak vol % <1 n eg, Latin. ] To 
ror, Roles ars ConcrLa'TioOn:; #. [from al. cement; to reunite ; to heal wounds, . 
Tos A Act of ing fl fl lid p * | 'To ConcLvu"TINATE.' v. n. To coaleſce; to unite by 
ched. vaults re-echo, Denbam. | 1» ot turning fluids to 1011 y cold, hs fo 18 
On mount Veſuvius next he fix'd his eycs, - The capillary tubes are obſtructed either by outward compreſſion | the interv ention of a callus, , 
And ſaw the ſmoaking tops confur'dly riſe 3 or congelation of the fluid. © © Arbutbnot on Aliments, | CONGLUTINA” T1ON..#. % [from conglutinate.] The 
A hideous ruin | | . on Italy. There are congelations of the redundant water, precipitations, and | act of uniting wounded bodies; re-union ; healing. 
I viewed through a priſm, and ſaw them moſt confuſedly defined, | many other operations. Arbutbnot on Air. | The cauſe is a temperrte cong/utination ; for both bodies are 
fo that I could not diſtinguiſh their ſmaller parts from ons another, | 2. State of being congealed, or made ſolid by cold. clammy and viſcous, and do bridle the deflux of humours. to the 
YT  __ ,___ Newton's Optichs. Many waters and ſprings will never freeze; and many parts in | hurte. | ö ot Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. | 
. Heroes and keroifies ſhouts conflr' dy riſe, rivers and lakes, where there are mineral eruptions, will fk perfit | To this'elongation'of the fibres is owing the union or congluti» 
And baſe and treble voices ſtrike the ſkies, * 7 without jows Deen Vulgar — | A | MN e 
4 | | . | 3 | oN or- 


CON 
Conorv'rinarive. adj. [from conglurinare.) Having 
the power of uniting wounds, 
Cone l urin A “ron. 9 {from conglutinare.) That 
ich has the power of uniting wounds, 


The ofteocolls is rdcommended 4s a-cong/utinator of broken bones, 
Woodward on F. ili. 


Conorna'TULANT: ad}, [from congratulate.) Rejoicing 
1 participation z expreſſing participation of ano- 
" | 


— ruſh'd In haſte the great conſulting peers, - 
Rals'd from the dark divany and with like joy 
Congratulant approach'd him. Milton, 


To CONGRA'TULA'TE, v. a. [gratulor, Latin.] 


1. To compliment upon any happy event; to expreſs | 


Joy for the good of another. 
congratulate our Englith tongue, that it has bean enriched with 
words from all our neighbours, Man Logich, 
8, It has ſometimes the accuſative caſe of the cauſe of 
joy, and to before the perſon, | 
An eccleſiaſtical union within yourſelves, I am rather ready to 
| atulate to you. 0 Spratt's Sermon, 
he ſubjes of England may congratulatt to themſelves, that 
the nature of our government, and the clemency of our king, ſe- 
cure us. : Dryden's Priface to Aurengzebe, 
To ConGrRA'TULATE, v. u. 'To rejoice in participa- 
tion. 
I cannot but congratulate with my country, which hath outdone 
all Europe in advancing converſation. | | Swiſh, 
ConGraTuULA TION, 2. / [from congratulate.) 
3. The act of profeſſing joy for the happineſs or ſucceſs 
of another, 
2. The form in which 
is profe ſſed. a 
Conara"rulatrory, adj. {from congratulate.) Ex- 
preſſing joy tor the good fortune of another, 
0 Co“. wn [from gre, French.) To agree; 
to accord; to joinz to unite, Not in uſe, 
| For government, 
Put into parts, doth keep in one concent, 
Congreeing In a full and natural cloſe, Shaleſprare's Henry V. 
To Cond ATZ T. v. u. [from con and greet.) To ſalute 
reciprocally, Not in uſe, | 
My office hath fo far prevall'd, 
That face to face, und royal eye to eye, 
You have congreeted. Shaheſpeare's Henry V. 
Yo CONGREGATE. v. a. (congregs, Lat.] 'Tocol- 
lect together ; to aſſemble ; to bring into one place. 
Any multitude of Chriſtian men congregazed, may be termed by 
the name of x church. | 09h 
"Theſe waters were afterwards * and called the ſea, 
aleigh's Hiflory of the Mold. 
Tempeſts themſelves, high ſeas, and howling winds, 
The guiter'd rocks and congregated ſandy 
As having ſenſe of beauty, do omit | 
Thelr mortal natures. Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
The dry land, earth z and the great receptacle 
Of congregated waters, he call'd feas z 
And ſaw that It was good, Milton's Paradiſe Left, 
Heat conmpregates homogeneal bodies, and ſeparates heterogeneal 


joy for the happineſs of another 


nes. Newton's: Optichs. 
_ Light, congregated by a burning glaſs, acts moſt upon ſulphure- 
ov bodies, to turn them into fire, Newton's Optichs. 


| FoCo'norucarty, v. mn Jo aſſemble; to meet; to 


gather together, 
He ralls, | 
 EV'n there where merchants moſt do congregate, 
On me, my bargalus Shakeſpeare + Merchant of Venice. 
Tie trub (as the old proverb doth relate) 
Tquals with equals often congregate . 
c 


Denbam 
9 AA. a4, [ from the verb.] Collected j com- 


Where the matter de moſt congregate, the cold is the greater, 
: Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Comand“ ibn. „/ [from congregate.) 
1. The act of * 
"The means of reduttion by the fire, iy but by congregation of ho- 
mageneal parts, Bacon, 
v. A —_— a maſs of various parts brought to- 
ether. i 
1h brave 0'erhanging Armament appears no other thing to me, 
than a foul end peſtilent congregation of vapourt, She -ſpeare, 
4. An aſſembly met to worſhip God in publick, and 
hear doctrine, | 

The words which the miniſter firſt pronounceth, the whole cen. 
e, (hall repeat after him. Hooker, 

he practice of thoſe that prefer houſes before churches, and a 
convehticle before the congregation, Senth, 

I! thoſe preachers, whowbound In epiphonemas, would look about 
them, they would find part of their congregation out of counte- 
nance, and the other alleep, Sevift, 
ONGKARQATTIONAL, , [from congregation. Pub. 

lick 1 pertaining to a congregation or aſſembly, It 

1s a word uſed of ſuch Chriſtians as hold every con- 
T ation to be a ſeparate and independent church. 

CONGRESS, . % [ congrefur, Latin.] | 

. A meorung 1 a ſhock ; a conflict. | 

| Here Pallas urges on, and Lauſus there 

Tholr erg bn the Reid great Jove with fande, | 

Both doomi'd to fall, but fall by greater hands, Dryd, A. 

From theſe laws may be deduced the rules of the congreſer and 

reflections of two bodies, Gheyne's Philoſophical 1.1. er, 
2. An * meeting ſor ſettlement of affairs be- 
tween different nations: as, the cengre of Cambray. 
Konaunnaitvy, ad), [from Kanes, Meeting; en- 
countering i coming together. 

If it be underitood of fee conjoined, all plants are female ; 
and If of digjoined and congrofive generation, there is ao male or 
te male In them. Brown's Folger Krreurs, 

To» CONGRUFF. «. , (rom cor, Latin. ] To agree; 
7 by conſiſtent with z to ſuit j to be agreeable, Not 
n we. 
Our ſovereign n at ſoll, 
wy c — * that Tec, 
'The preſent death of Hamlet, 1 
Conany'tnck, % [cogracntia, Latin.) Agreement ; 
ſuitableneſs of one thing to another ; conſiſtency, 


'Y 


Concavent, ag, Lernt, Latin.) Agreeing z | 


correſpondent, 
"Theft planes wore fo foparated as to move 
of the wee ute, as an ade. 
Coxncavyiry, „ 4 [ trom 
1. Suitableneſs z agreeablenets, 
eh of opinions to our natural confiltution, Ie one great 
Incentive to their reception, 
2, Fitneſs z pertinence. 


a common fide 
ky LF! Phi. Prin. 
we.] 


0 


LY 


* 


— 
ts. AM 


|ConjrcrurER. . % 


de. | ö 


Abele etente may fall of It waatlog one pate 
3 y many I ning nes þ 


Co N 


3. Conſequence bf argument ; reaſon; eonſiſtenoy. 
With what congruity doth the church of Rome deny, that her 
enemies do at all a no the church of Chriſt ? Holder. 
4. [In geometry.] Figures or lines which exactly cor- 
reſpond, when laid over one another, are in con- 
Fruity. y F 
Co” a GRU 4 ENT. 
ation. Ot in 
The congrument and harmonious fitting of periods in a ſentence, 
hath almoſt the faſtening and force of knitting and connexion, 
Ben YJonſon's Diſcovery. 
Co'norxvovus. adj, [congruus, Latin. ] 
1. Apreeable to; conſiſtent with. 

The exiſtence of God is ſo many ways manifeſt, and the obe- 
dience we owe him ſo congrucis to t light of reaſon, that a great 
part of mankind give teſtimony to the law of nature. Locke, 

2. Suitable to; accommodated to; proportionate or 
commenſurate, 5 
The faculty is infinite, the object infinite, and th 
congruous to one another, Cheyne's Phileſophica 
3. Rational ; fit, 
 Motives that addrefs themſelves to our reaſoh, are fitteſt to be 
employed upon reaſonable creatures 1 It is no ways congruous, that 
God ſhould be always frightening men into an ackhowledgment of 
the truth, Atterbury. 
Co'noruousLY., adv. [from congruous.) Suitably ; 


pertinently z conſiſtently, 
This conjecture is to be regarded, becauſe, congrueuſly unto it, 
one having warmed the bladder, found it then lighter than the op- 
poſite weight, : wh, Spring of the Air, 
Conical. } adj, [conicus, end, ving the ſorm 
Co'nick, of a cone, or round decreaſing, 
Tow'ring firs in conick forms ariſe, 
And with a pointed ſpear divide the ſkies. Prior, 
A brown flint of a conick figure i the baſis Is oblong. Weoedroard, 
They are conical veſſels, with their baſes towards the heart; and, 
at they paſs on, their diameters grow ill leſs, Arbuthbnot. 
Co'ntcalty. adv. [from conical.) In form of a cone. 
In a watering pot, ſhaped conjcally, or like a ſugar-loaf, filled 
with water, no liquor falls through the holes at the bottom, whilſt 
the gardener keeps his thurab upon the orifice at the top. 
ah Boyle's Spring of the Air. 
Co'ntcalnass, . J. [from conical.] The Nate or qua- 
lity of being conical. i ; j 
Counter Sefion. n. J. A curve line ariſing from the 
ſeftion of a cone by a plane. 


2 from congrae.] Fitneſs z adapt- 


infinitely 
Principles, 


—_— 


To CONNECT. v. „. [conjeftum, Lat.] To gueſs; to 
conjecture. Not in uſe, 
; I intreat you then, 

From one that but Ry conjefts 

Your wiſdom would not buil yourſelf a trouble. Shakeſp. 


Cox jero. . / [from conje?.) A gueſſer; a con- 


jecturer. 
For ſo n would obtrude, | 
And from thy painted ſkin conclude. ; * 
Conju'cTURABLE. adj. [from con _ Being the 
object of conjeRure z ed. 


ſſible to be gue 
Conjr'cTURAL. adj, Cfrom conjecture.] Depending 
on conjecture; ſaid or done by gueſs, 
They'll fit by th' fire, and preſume to know 
Who thrives and who declines, fide factions, and give out 
Conjetural marriages. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Thou ſpeak'ſt it falſely, as I love mine honour, 
And make ſt conjeftural fears to come into me. Shakeſpeare, 
It were a matter of great profit, ſave that I doubt it is too con- 
J\tural to venture upon, if one could diſcern what corn, herbs, | 
or fruits, are likely to be in plenty or ſcarcity, Bacon. 
The two laſt words are not in Callimachus, and conſequently 
the reſt are only conjettural. ' | Broome, 
ConjacTuRA'LITY. #. / [from conjectural.] That 
which depends upon gueſs. | 
'They have not recurred unto chronology, or the records of time, 
| but taken themſelves unto probabilities, and the ing e of 


philoſophy. Brown's Vulgar Erreuri. 

Conju'cTURALLY, adv. [from comedural.) By gueſs; 
by conjeQure, ; 

hatſoever may be at any time, out of Scripture, but probably 

and conjeturally ſurmiſed, Hoober. 

Let 8 be probably, not conjeFurally, proved. Maine, 


Conjks'cTURE. . / [conjefura, Latin. 
1, Gueſs; imperfect knowledge ; preponderation of opi- 
nion Without proof. 
In the caſting of lots, a man cannot, upon any ground of reaſon, 
bring the event ſo much as under conje&ure, | South, 
2. Idea; notion; conception. Not now in uſe, 
Now entertain conje&ture of a time, : 


When creeping murmur, and the poring dark, 
Fills the wide veſſel of the univerſe, Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
To Conjs'cTuns, v.a.{from the noun.] To gueſs; 
do judge by gueſs; to entertain. an opinion upon bare 
* | be | 

When we look upon ſuch things as equally may or may not be, 

human reaſon can then, at the beſt, but conjecture what will be. South, 
[ from cogjecturt.] A gueſler; 
one who forms opinion without proof. 

If we ſhould believe very grave conjetturers, carnivorous animals 
now were not fleſh devourers then, Brown, 

I ſhall leave c, to their own imaginations, Addifen. 

Conit'yrkROUS. adj. [convs and frre, Lat.] 

Such trees or herbs are coniferont, as bear a ſquamoſe ſcaly fruit, 
of a woody ſubſtance, and a figure approaching to a cone, in which 
are many teedsz and when they are ripe, the ſeveral cells in the 
cone open, and the feeds drop out, Of this kind are the fir, pine, 
and beech, Nvincy, 

To Conjo'nni nk, v. a. [from con, together, and Jobber- 
wel, the head.] To concert; to ſettle; to diſcuſs. 
A low cant word, 

What would a body think of-a miniſter that ſhould cenjebble 

matters of ſtate with tumblers, and confer politicks with tinkers? 


; L' Eftraxye. 
To CONJO'IN, v. 4. [conjeindre, Fr. conjunge, Latin.] 
1. To unite; to conſolidate into one. 
Thou wrong'ft Pirithous, and not him alone; 
But, while 1 live, two friends cenjoin'd in one. 
2. To unite in marriage. 
lf either of you know any Inward Impediment 
| BY you 8 de conjein'd, I charge : 
ou on your souls to utter it. —Shateſpeart's Much Ado. 
3- To aſſociate ; to conneQ. 
Common and univerſal ſpirits convey the action of the remedy 
into the part, and conjein the virtue of bodies far dizjoined. 
: Brown's Pulgar Errour:, 
Men ef differing intereſts can be reconciled in one — 5 
at leu, the deſigns of all can be coyeined lg ligatyyes of the ſame 
e\UUyg and plety, pad devoten. * 1 


Dryden 


Der. 


Cox ie Sefions. I. J. That part of geometry which | 
Co'nicks. conſiders the cone, and the curves 
ariſing from its ſections. 


c ON 


Let that which he learns next be neatly conjeined . 
knows already. cds : "With what he 
To Conjo'in, v. 1. Toleague; to unite, _ 

198 This part of his 

Conjdins with my diſeaſe, and helps to — me. 

N . 
Con joĩ x r. adj, [conjoint, Fr.] Vaiced, coun 
aſſociate. 


Cox jour Degrees, [In muſick.] Two notes which 
immediately follow each other in the order of 4, 
ſcale ; as ut and re. Fi a * Dig 

Conjo'tnTLY, adv. [from conjoint.) In union; th. 
gether; in aſſociation ; jointly ; not apart, 

A groſs and frequent error, Ae. in che uſe of 
doubtful remedies, conjointly with thoſe that are of approved virtues, 
Brown's Vulgar Eran, 


The parts of the body, ſe » make known the paſſion, 
1 I to — pa gr Doda 
Co'ni30R, See COoGni80R, | 
' CO'NJUGAL. adj. [conjugalis, Lat.] Matrimonial, 
belonging to marriage; connubial, ' 7 
Their conjugal affection till is tied, 8 
And ſtill the mournful race is multiplied, „ - 


I could not forbear commending the young woman for her cy; 2 
affoctlon, when I found that ſhe had left the good man at home 


He mark'd the con jugal diſpute Nen, 

Nell roar'd jacefſant, Diek fat mute. Swift 

Co'n1ucalLy, adv. [from conjugal.]  'Matrimonj, 
ally; connubially. Ly 

To Co'n1ucaTR: v. 4. [confuge, Latin. 

1. To join; to join in marriage; to unite, 

Thoſe drawing as well marriage as wardſhip, gave him both 

wer and occaſion to conjugate at pleaſure the Norman and thy 

axon houſes, 


2. To infle& verbs; to decline verbs through' then 


various terminations, 
Co'njucaTE. 2. / [conjugatur, Latin. Agreeing in 
dexivation with another word, and therefore gene. 


rally reſembling in ſignification,, ' _ 
His grammatical argument, grounded upon the derivation & 
ntaneous from ſporte, weighs nothing: we have learned in logick, 
t conjugates are ſometimey in name only, and not in deed, 
2 3 | Bramball's Anfever m Hobbe, 
ConjucaTE Diameter, or Axis. [In geometry.) A 
right line biſecting the tranſverſe diameter, Chen, 
Conjuoa'TION, n. / [conjugatie, Latin, ] 1 
1. A couple; a pair. a | 
The heart is ſo far from affording nerves unto other parts, that 
it receiveth very few itſelf from the fixth conjugation or par & 
nerves, . . Brown's Vulgar wid 
2. The act of uniting or compiling things together. 
The general and indefinite contemplations and notions of the 
elements, and their conjugations, are to be ſet aſide, being but no- 
tional, and illimited and definite axioms are to be drawn out of mea. 
ſured inſtances, Bacon, 
All the various mixtures and corjugations of atoms do begæ 
nothing. Bentley's Sermens, 


3- The form of infleQing verbs through their ſeries of 


terminations, 8 
Have thoſe who have writ ſo much about declenſtons and coju- 
ations, about concords and ſyutaxes, loſt their labour, and been 
Fad to no purpoſe ? | Luka 
4. Union; aſſemblage. a | 8 
The ſupper of the Lord is the moſt ſacred; myſterious, and uſeful 
conjugation of ſecret and holy things and duties. Tayler, 
CONJU'NCT, adj. [conjun&us, Latin.] Conjoined; 
concurrent; united. Not in uſe. 
It pleas'd the king his maſter to ſtrike at me, 
| When he, conjun and flatt'ring his diſpleaſure, | 
Tript me behind. Shakeſpeare's King Lun 
Conju"ncTION, 2. /. [conjundio, Lat.] 
1. Union; aſſociation; league. | 
With our ſmall conjun#ion we ſhould on, 
To ſee how fortune is diſpov'd to us. Sbaleſp. Henry IV. 
He will unite the white roſe and the red; 
Smile, heaven, upon his fair conjunction, 
That long hath frown'd upon their enmity. Shak. Rich. III. 
The treaty gave abroad a reputation of a ſtrict cenjuncliam and 
| _ between them · Bacen's Hons Vil, 
an can effect no great matter by his perſonal ſtrength, but 
as he acts In ſociety and conjunction with others. | Couths 
An invifible hand from heaven mingles hearts and ſouls by 
ſtrange, ſecret, and unaccountable conjunttions. Sowh 
2. The congreſs of 


— 


* 


two planets in the ſame degree of 
the zodiack, where they are ſuppoſed to have great 
power and influence, | 
Jod, neither by drawing waters from the deep, nor by any cat» 
Junction of the ſtars, ſhould bury them under a ſecond flood. 
Raleigh's Hiſtory of the World. 
Has not a poet more virtues and vices within his circle? Can- 
not he obſerve their influences in their oppoſitions and cemiuntfinu, 
in their altitudes and depreſſions ? He ſhall ſooner find ink than 
nature exhauſted. Rymer's Tragedie: of 1% Agv 
Pompey and Czfar were two ſtars of ſuch a magnitude, that th 
conjunion was as fatal as their oppoſition. Saft. 
3. A word made uſe of to connect the clauſes of a pe- 
riod together, and to ſignify their relation to one 
another. | Clarks 
Cox j v NVE. adj. [confunfivus, Latin.] y 
1. Cloſely united. A ſenſe not in uſe. 
She 's ſo comunive to my life and foul, 
That as the ſtar moves not but in his ſphere, 
I could not but by her. 


Shake „Hany IV. 
2. [In grammar.] The mood of a eld, uc fabler 
quently to a conjunction. | 
Conju'ncTIVELY. adv. {from conjun&ive.] In union 
ben phy ed] j taken, that is, not ene 
ele are medlums wn en a , 
without the 1 1 n Eyrovri« 
Conju'ncTiventss. . % [from conjun@ive.] The 
quality of joining or uniting. 
Cox j vv r. adv. [from conjun8.) Jointly ; toge” 
ther ; not apart. 
Conju'ncTuRE, . / [conjonure, French.] 
1. Combination of many circumttances, or cauſes. | 
1 never met with a more unhappy conjundiure of affairs than 10 
the buſineſs of that earl. King Carla. 
Every virtue requires time and place, a proper object, and a fit 


eonjunture of circumſtances s Spettaters 
ccaſion; critical time. * 
Such cenſures always attend ſuch , and find fa 
for what is not done, as with that which is done. Clarendons 
3. Mode of union; connexion. 
He is quick to perceive the motions of articulation, and - 
junturer of letters in worde. Holder's Elqnents of Sper 


4 


— 4 Conſiſteney. | 
L 


A yy + 
4 | 5 ; 
CON 


4 what with reaſon it can pre- 


was willing to grant to 


4 to, in a conjunctur 7 op COpaCys King Cbarles. 
'T10N-+ 4. / from conjure. ; 
Coke 1 or at of ſummoning another in ſome ſa- 
f d name. | | \ j 
u, in the name of God, take heed: 
85 a ſpeak, my lord. Shakeſp. Henry V. 


2 A magical form of words; an incantation 3 an en- 


ent. | ite 
e fair knight, is too ſtrontz for my poor, grit 2 
Iſobey. ! | 
WY What drugs, what charms, | 
What conjuration, and what mighty magick, | | 
For ſuch proceeding I am charg'd withal, WY 
1 won his daughter with? Shakeſpeare's Othelle, 


lot; a conſpiracy. _ : Did. 
* NI RE. v. 4. [conjuro, Latin. 
1. To ſummon in a ſacred name; to enjoin with the 


igheſt ſolemnity. | 1 

1 — fighs —— 8 -A _ 
him to conſent to a thing ſo contrary to his 

_ no more preſs him 2 Clrendn 

"The does the” 

hurch may addreſs her ſons in the form St. Pau : 

and, when be conjures them to unity. Decay of Pity. 

I conjure you | Let him know, _ 2 

done againſt him, Cato did it. Addiſon's Cato. 


Whate'er was 
» To ny many 
is ſenſe is rare. 
onde He, in proud —_— _ 
fter him the third part of heav'n's ſons, 
G Aer. the Higheſt, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Jo influence by magick; to affect by enchantment ; 


to charm. _ : 
What black magician conjures. up this fiend, 
To ſtop devoted charitable deeds ? Shakeſpeare's Richard 111. 
| What is he, whoſe griefs : 
Bear ſuch an emphaſis ? whole phraſe of ſorrow | 
Corjures the wand” ring ſtars, and makes them ſtand 
Like wonder-wounded hearers ? Shakeſpeare's Haniler, 
I thought their own fears, whoſe black arts firſt raiſed up thoſe 
turbulent ſpirits, would force them to conjure them down again, 
| King Charles. 
You have cured up Rom_ that m no eee c but on old 
ins, ade our paſſions and virtues vifible. 
_—_— . Aaddiſon on Ancient Medals, 
It is to be obſerved, that when this word 1s uſed for 
funmon or conſpire, its accent is on the laſt ſylla- 
ble, conjure 3 when for charm, on the firſt, conjure. 
Y Co'xJURE. v. 1. To practiſe charms or enchant- 
ments; to enchant. 3 x | 
My invocation is honeſt and fair; and in his miſtreſs's name 1 
conjure only but to raiſe up him. Shakeſps Romeo and Juliet. 
Out of my door, you witch! you hag, you baggage, you poul- 
cat, you runaway ! Out, out, out | I'll comure you, P11 fortunetell 
you | i Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
0'NJURER) . / [from comune] 
An enchanter ; one that uſes charms, 
Good doctor Pinch, you are a conjurer : | 
Eſtabliſh him in his true ſenſe again. Shak. Com. of Errouri. 
Pigures in the book 


Of ſome dread conjurer, that would enforce nature. Donne. 
Thus has he done you Britiſh conſorts right, 

Whoſe huſbands, ſhould they pry like mine to-night, 

Would never find you in your conduct flipping, 

Though they turn'd conjurers to take you tripping. Addiſon. 


An impoſtor who pretends to ſecret arts; a cunning 
man, 
From the account the loſet brings; 
The conj'rer knows who ſtole the things. 
By way of irony, a man of ſhrewd conjecture; a man 
of ſagacity, 5 
„ Though ants are very knowing, I don't take them to be con- 
Jurersz and therefore they could not gueſs that I had put ſome corn 
in that room. ddiſon, 
oNJU"REMENT.: #. /. [from conjure.] Serious injunc- 
tion; ſolemn demand, 

I ſhould not be induced but by your earneſt intreatles and ſeri- 
ous conurements. Milton on Education. 
oN Ane. #, J. [con and naſcor, Latin:] 
Common birth; production at the ſame time; com- 

munity of birth. | | 

Being produced together with another being. 
Chriſtians have baptized theſe geminous births and double con- 

naſcencies, as containing in them a diſtinction of ſoul. 

| TY Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

. The act of uniting or growing together: impro erly. 
5ymphaſis denotes a A or growing together. 11 eman. 

oxnNA'TE. adj, [from con and natus, Latin.] Born 

with another ; being of the ſame birth, 


Many, who deny all connate notions in the ſpecul inte 
do yet admit has this, . 1 


Their diſpoſitions to de reflected, ſome at a greater, and others at 
a leſs thickneſs, of thin plates or bubbles, are 8 e 


and immutable, Newton's Opticks, 
ONNA TURAL, adj. 


. United with the 
ö F irſt, 
To learn 


; [con and natural.] 
eing; connected by nature, 
in man's mind we find an appetite 


and know the truth of ev thing; 
Which is cennatural, and born with (6 


Davies, 
go affeQions are connatural to us, and as we grow u fo 40 
„ | L'Eftrange. 
+ Participation of the ſame nature. g 
1s there no way, beſides 
Theſe painful paſſages, hw may come 
To death, and mix with our connatural duſt ? Milton, 
Whatever draws me on, 
Or ſympathy, or ſome connatural force, 
_ rful at greateſt diſtance to unite 
ich ſecret amity, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


ONNATURA'LITY, . / [from connatural.] Partici- 

pation of the ans nature ; natural inſeparability. 
teen a connaturality and congruity between that k 

and thoſe habits, and that future — che ſoul, <= —_— c 


ONNA'TURALLY, adv from connatural.] In 
| ; : i ] In coex- 
iſtenee with nature; originally. ; FO, 


me common notions ſeera commaturally en 
Antecedently to dilcuſſive ratiocination, Hopes . 


on nN EBS. „ /« [from connatural.] Parti 
. 6 0 ® 0 . Arti- 
1 of the ſame nature; natural — 
fo = is the connaturalneſt of our corruptions, except we looked 
FT. C : ann hereafter, Pearſon on the Creed. 
* TONNE CT, V. Aa [ comedto, Latin, 
{ona to link; to unite; to conjoin ; to faſten 
he corpuſiley that ti | ; 
od >.008 conſtitute the quickſilver will be ſo conne&#- 
.. 4c dy tr 
9 OP malte dy intervention, as a cement. 


by an oath to ſome common deſign, | 


P rior * | 


CO N\ 


The natural order of the connecting ideas muſt dire& the (yllo- | 
Rane and a man muſt ſee the connection of each intetmediate 
idea with thoſe that it connect, before he can uſe it in a Hllogiſm. | 

| | c. 


4 
3. To join in a juſt ſeries of thought, or regular co 


ſtruction of language: as, the aut 
ſons wwell, | | 

To Cox NE CT. ©, u. To cohere ; to have juſt relation 
to things precedent and ſubſequent, This is ſeldom 
uſed but in converſation: | 


conne his rea- 


Conneg'cTiVBLY. adv. [from conne#.) In conjunc- | 


tion; in union; jointly ; conjointly ; r 

The people's power is great and indiſputable, whenever they can 
unite connectiveſy, or by deputation, to exert it, . Swift, 
To Cox NRX. v. a. [conmexum, Latin.) To join or link 

together; to faſten to each other. N 
Thoſe birds who are taught ſome words or ſentences, cannot 
connex their words or ſentences in coherence with the matter which 
they ſigyify. EP Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
, ey fly, . 


y 
By chains connex d, and with deſtructive ſweep 
Behead whole troops at once. Philips. 
Conne'x10Nn. u. /. [from connex ; or clnnexio, Lat.] 
1. Union; junction; the act of faſtening together; the 
ſtate of being faſtened together. 
My heart, which by a ſecret harmony 
Still moves with thine, join'd in connexion ſweet. Milton. 
There muſt be a future ſtate, where the eternal and inſeparable 
connexion between virtue and happineſs ſhall be mianifeſted. Atterb. 
2. Juſt relation to ſomething precedent or ſubſequent ; 
conſequence of argumentation ; coherence, _ 
Contemplation of human nature doth, by a neceſſary connexion 
and chain of cauſes, carry us up to the Deity, Hale, 
Each intermediate idea muſt be ſuch as, in the whole chain, hath 
a viſible connexion with thoſe two it is placed between. Locke 
A conſcious, wiſe, reflecting cauſe, 
That can deliberate, means ele, and find | 
Their due connexion with the end deſign'd. Blackm. Creation. 


Conne'x1ve. adj. [from connex.] Having the force of 
connexion z conjunctive. | | 
The predicate and ſubject are joined in a form of words by con- 
nexive particles. Z Mattis Logick. 
Connicta'T10Nn. nf, [from connicto, Lat.] A wink- 
Conni'vance. 2. J [from connive.] , 
1. The act of wink ng: 
2. Voluntary blindneſs 
ance. | 
It is better to mitigate uſury by declaration, than to ſuffer it to 
rage by connivance. | Bacon, 
Difgbedience, having gained one degree of liberty, will demand 


another: every vice interprets a connivance an approbation. South. 
A connivance to admit half, will produce ruin. Swiſt, 

To CONNTVE. v. u. [conniveo, Latin. ] 
I, To wink, | 
This artiſt is to teach them how to nod judiciouſly, to camive 
|. With either eye. Spectator. 
2. To pretend blindneſs or ignorance; to forbear; to 
paſs uncenſured. : | 
The licentiouſneſs of inferiours, and the remiſſneſs of ſuperiours, 
the one violates, and the other connives. Decay of Piety. 
Wich whatever colours he perſuades authority to connive at his 
own vices, he will deſire its protection from the effects of other 
men's. Ropers, 
He thinks it a ſcandal to government to connive at ſuch tracts as 
reject all revelation, Swift, 


CONNOISSEUR. n. /. [French.] A judge; a critick. 
It is often uſed of a pretended eritick. | 


Your leſſon learnt, you'll be ſecure 
To get the name of connoiſſeur, 


A 


; pretended ignorance ; forbear- 


deſignate ſomething beſides itſelf; to imply; to infer. 
God's foreſeeing doth not include or connetate predetermining, 5 
more than 1 decree with my intellect. Hammond. 
ConnoTA'TION. 2. / {rom connotate.] Implication 
of ſomething beſides itſelf; inference ; illation. 
By reaſon of the co-exiſtence of one thing with another, there 
ariſeth a various relation or connotation between them, 
Hales Origin of Mankind. 
Plato by his ideas means only the divine eſſence with this conno- 
tation, as it is variouſly imitable or participable by created beings, 
To Cox NOE. v. a. [con and nota, Latin.] To im- 
ply; to betoken; to include, 
ood, in the general notion of it, connotes alſo a certain ſuitable- 
neſs of it to ſome other thing. Soutbe 
Connu'BlAL. adj. [connubialis, Latin.] Matrimonial z 
nuptial; pertaining to marriage; conjugal, 
Should ſecond love a pleaſing flame inſpire, | 
And the chaſte queen connubial rites require. Pope's Odyſſey. 
CO'NOID. . J. l A _ partaking of a 
cone; approaching to the form of a cone. 
The tympanum is not capable of tenſion as a drum: there re- 
mains another way, by drawing it to the centre into a cenoid form. 
Holder's Elements of Speech, 
Conor'p1caAl. adj, [from conoid.) Approaching to a 
conick form, to the form of a round decreaſing, 
To CONQUA'SSATE. v. a. [conguaſſo, Latin.) To 
ſhake ; to agitate. Not in uſe. . 


Vomits do violently conguaſſate the lungs. Harvey. 
| ConNQUASSA'TION, . fd [from conguaſſate.] Agita- 
tion ; concuſſion, 
Te CO'NQUER. », a. 


— — Fr. conguirere, Latin.] 
1. To gain by conqueſt ; to over-run ; to win. 
They had conguered them and brought them under tribute. 
1 Mac. vill. 2. 
Welcome, great Stagirite, and teach me now 
All 1 was born — af 
Thy ſcholar's victories thou doſt outdo 
He conguer d th* earth, the whole world you. 
"Twas fit, 
Who conguer d nature, ſhould preſide o'er wit, 
We conguer'd France, but fel our captive's charms z 


Cotoley . 
P ope. 


Their arts victorious triumph'd o'er our arms, Pope. 
2. To overcome; to ſubdue ; to vanquiſh, 
Both tugging to be victors, breaſt to breaſt ; 
Yet neither conqueror nor conquered. 


Sbaleſp. Henry VI. 
The conguer'd alſo, and inflav'd by war, 17 15 
Shall, wich their freedom loſt, all virtue loſe 
And tear of God, . 
Anna conquers but to ſave, 
| And governs but to bleſs, Smith, 
3. To ſurmount; to overcome t as, he conquered his 
reluctance. a 


To Co'nquar. v. n. To get the victory; to overcome. 
Put him to choler ſtraight: he hath been vs'd 


: 9 


Ever to conguer and to have his word 
Off contradiction. 6 Shakeſpeare's Coriolanss. 


Not in uſe. - 


. | 
To CO'NNOTATE. v. a, [con and nota, Latin,] To 


K nal ſucceſs had ſet theſe champions hi 
And both reſolv'd to tung br to Tis, 18 
The logick of a conguering ſword has no 
Co'nQUERABLE. at. [from conguer.] Poſſible to 
rcome. : F 4 
| ile the heap is ſtnall; and the particulars few, he will 
eaſy and conguerable, | . Soufbs 
Co'nQuEROR. 2. / [from congułr. ] 
1: A man that has obtained a victory; A victor. 
| Bound with triumphant garlands will I come, 
And lead thy daughter to a congueyor's bed; Shak. Rich, III. 
The gain of civil wars will not allow 
Bags for the congueror's crew. | t Corvleys 
A critick that attacks authors in reputation, is as the ſlave who 
called out to the conqueior, Remember, Sir, that you are a man. 
| ; Addiſon's Guardians 
2. One that ſubdues and ruins countries. 
Deſerving freedom more 
Than thoſe their conquerors, who leave behind 
Nothing but ruin whereloe'er they rove. Milton's Par. Reps 
That tyrant god, that reſtleſs conguerer, | 
May quit his pleaſure 30 aflert his po-) r. Prur. 
Cox EST. 1. . [conguefte, French. ] 
1, The act of conquering ; ſubjection. 
A perfect congueff of a country reduces all the people to the con- 
dition of ſubjects, ; 
2. Acquiſition by victory; thing gained. 
- More willingly I mention air, | 
This our old congueſ# 3 than remember hell 155 
Our hated habitation. Milton's Paradiſe Regained, 
3. Victory; ſucceſs in arms. 8 
Imuſt yield my body to the earth, : 
And, by my fall, the conqueſt to my foe. Shak. Henry VI. 


Nallet: 


find if 


- 


| I'll lead thy daughter to a conqueror's bed; 
To whom 1 will retail my congueft won, | 
| And ſhe ſhall be ſole vitrets, Shakeſpeare's Richard 11T; 
. Not to be o' ercome, was to do more RP 
Than all the conguefis former kings did gain. Dryden« 
In joys of 4 * he reſigns his breathy 
And, fill'd with England's glory, ſmiles in death. Addiſon 
CONSANGUYNEOUS. adj, | conſanguineus, Latin. 


Near of kin; of the ſame blood; related by birth, 


= 


not affined. 
Am I not conſanguineous ? Am I not of her blood? Shakeſpeare, 
COnNSANGUI'NITY., . e pag Lat.] Relation 
by blood; relation by deſcent from one common pro- 
genitor; nearneſs of kin: diſtinguiſhed from affinity, 
| or relation by marriage, | | 

I've forgot my father; 
I know no touch of . 
There is the ſupreme and indiſſoluble cenſanguinity and ſociety 
between mer! in general; of which the heathen poet; whom the 

apoſtle ealls to witneſs, ſaith, We are all his generation. 


Bacon's Holy War. 


Thehfirſt original would ſubſiſt, though he outlived all terms of 


conſanguinity, and became a ſtranger unto his progeny, . 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Chriſt has condeſcended to a cognation and conſanguinity with us. 


Cox8aRrcina'”TiON. . / [from conſarcino, Latin, to 
iece.] The act of patching together, Dig. 
CONSCIENCE, . /. [conſcientia, Latin. | 
1. The knowledge or faculty by which we judge of the 
neſs or wickedneſs of ourſelves, 

When a people have no touch of conſcience, no ſenſe of their evil 

doings, it is bootleſs to think to reſtrain them. Spenſer, 

Who againſt faith and conſcience can be heard 5 

Infallible ? 
Conſcience has not been wanting to itſelf in endeavouring to get 

cleareſt information about the will of God. Foutb. 

But why muſt thoſe be thought to ſcape, that feel 
Thoſe rods of Gr” 7 and thoſe whips of ſteel, 


Which conſcience ſhakes ? Creech's Ju verh. 
No courts created yet) nor cauſe was heard; . 


Conſcience ſignifies that knowledge which a man hath of his own 
thoughts and aQions ; and becauſe, if a man judgeth fairly of his 
aQtions by comparing them with the law of God, his mind will ap- 
prove or condemn him, this knowledge or conſcience may be both an 
accuſer and a judge. X RE. Swifts 

2. Juſtice; the eſtimate of conſcience ; the determina. 
tion of conſ{tience ; honeſty. This is ſometimes a ſe- 
rious, and ſometimes a ludicrous ſenſe. Ce, 

is is thank-worthy, if a man, for conſcience toward God, en- 
dure grief, | 1 Peter, li. 19% 

Now is Cupid a child of conſcience; he makes reſtitution. | 
5 5 Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of M ndſor. 

He had, againſt right and conſcience, by ſhameful treachery, 


truded himſelf into another man's kingdom. | nolles. 


me. on. 
Her majeſty is obliged in conſcience to endeavour thig by her autho- 

. 1. as much as by her practice. Swift, 
3. rere knowledge of our own thoughts ot 
actions, | ; K 


Merit, and good works, is the end of man's motion; and cen- 
ſcience of the ſame is the accompliſhment of man's reſt, 
The reafon why the ſimpler ſort are moved with authority, is the 
conſcience of their own ignorance, a Hooker, 
5 The ſweeteſt cordial we receive at laſt, | 
Is conſcience of our virtuous actions paſt. Denham, 
Hector was in an abſolute certainty of death, and depreſſed with 

| the conſcience of being in an ill cauſe, a 


P 
4. Real ſentiment ; veracity ; private thoughts. 
Doſt thou in conſcience think, tell me, milla, 
That there be women do abuſe their huſbands _ 


| 


In ſuch groſs kind ? | Shakeſpeare's Othello, 

They did in their conſciences know, that he was not able to ſend 

them any part of it. | | . 
5. Scruple ; principle of action. 


We muſt make a conſcience in keeping the juſt laws of ſuperlours. 
| ' Taylor's Holy Livi 


gold, as the other of doing it for a cruſt? : L' Eftrariges 
Children are travellers newly arrived in a ſtrange country; we 
ſhould therefore make- conſcience not to miſlead them. Leckts 
6. In ludicrous language, reaſon ; reaſonableneſs. 
Why doſt thou weep ? Can'ſt thou the 8 lack, 
To think I ſhall lack friends ? Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
Half a dozen fools are, in all conſcience, as many as you ſhould 
require, | Swifts 
Consciu'nT10Vs. adj. [from conſcience;] Serupulous z 
exactly juſt ; regulated by conſcience. 
Lead a life in ſo conſcientious a probity, as in thought, word, and 
deed, to make good the character of an honeſt man. L'Eftrange. 
Consc1r'nTIOUSLY, adv. [from conſcientious.) AC» 
cording to the direction of conſcience. . 


ſrientiouſly did belong to it. L'Eftrange. 


ſcience ; and, if the conſcience 
therefore ceale to be fin, 


- 


1 Dec. of Pir * 


Shakeſp. Trail. end Croſſi 


Soutba 


Milton's Paradiſe < th 
0 


But all was ſafe, for conſcience was their guard. Dryd. Ovid. 


m- 
What you require cannot, inconſcience, be deferred beyond this 


Bacen. 


; . 4 
Why ſhould not the one make as much conſcience of devine od | 


There is the erroneous as well as the rightly informed cone - 
to be deluded, fin does got 

(e a man committed qi 
5 ; F th, 


8 Consc 13's 


Davies on Ireland. 


— 
F 


More (treſs has been laid upon the ſtulctneſt of law, than con- 


con 


Conscrs'ntTIouventss, . / [from conſeientious,) Ex- 
aftneſs of juſtice z tenderneſs of conſcience, - 


It will be a wonderful conſcientiouſneſs in them, if they will con- 

tent themſelves with lefs profit than they can make. Locle. 

Co'nscionaBLle, adj. [from conſcience.) Reaſonable ; | 
| juſt ; according to conſcience, 

A knave, very voluble z no farther conſclonable than in putting 

on the meer form of civil and humane ſecming. Shakeſpeare, 

Let my debtors have conſcionable (atisfaCtion, ottons 


Co'nsCIONABLENESS, . /. [from conſcionable.] _ 
ty ; reaſonableneſs, * Did. 
Co'nscionAaBLY. adv, [from conſcionable,) In a 
manner agreeable to conſcience ; reaſonably ; juſtly, 


A prince muſt be uſed conſcionably as well as a common per- 
Taylor's Holy Living. 


. 


un 
Co'nsciovs, adj, [conſeius, Latin.] 
1. Endowed with the power of knowing one's own 
thoughts and actions. | 
Matter hath no life nor perception, and is not conſcious of its own 
exiſtence, Bentley's Sermons, 
Among ſubſtances, ſome are thinking or conſcious beings, or have 
a power of thought, : Matti Logich, 
2. Knowing from memory ;z having the knowledge of 
any thing without any new information, 
The damſel then to 'Tancred (ent, 
Who, conſcious of th occaſion, fear'd th' event, Dryden, 
3. Admitted to the knowledge of any talng with 70. 
The reſt (ood trembling, ruck with awe divine; 
Aneas only, conſcious to the ſigu, 
Profag'd th' event, | Dryden's Ancid. 
Roſes or honey cannot be thought to ſmell or taſte their own 
ſweetneſs, or an organ be conſeious to its mulick, or gunpowder to its 
flashing or noiſe, ; Bentley's Sermons. 
4. Bearing witneſs by the dictate of conſcience to any 
thing, . 
The queen had been ſolicitoug with the king on his behalf, being 
conſcious 19 herielf that he had been encouraged by her, Clarendon, 
Co'nsciousLY, adv, [from conſcious,] With Know- 
ledge of one's own actions, - 
1 perceptions, with their conſciouſneſs, always remained 
In the mind, the ſame thinking thing would be always conſciouſly 
preſent, | Locke. 
Co'naciovaniss, . / [from _—_— | 
1. The perception of what paſles in a man's own 
mind, 
If ſpirit be without thinking, I have no Idea of wy thing leit; 
therefore conſelouſneſt muſt be its efſentlal attribute, Watts's Logic, 
2. Internal ſenſe of guilt, or innocence. | 
No man doubts of a Supreme Being, until, from the 4,5 
weſe of his provocations, it become his intereſt there ſhould be 


none. Government of the Tongue, 
Such Ideas, no doubt, they would have had, had not their con- 
k 


ſo Idle an attempt. Locke. 
An honeſt mind is not in the power of a diſhoneſt 1 to break its 
peaces there muſt be ſome guilt or conſciouſneſt, Pope, 
Conse. 4%. [from conjeribo, Latin.) A term 
uſed in ſpeaking of the Roman ſenators, who were 
called Patres conſeripti, from their names being writ- 
ten in the regilter of the ſenate, 
Conscri'yTiON. , / [conferiptio, Latin.) An en- 
rolling or regiſtering. Dig. 
7 CO'NSECRA'TE, v. a. [conſtero, Latin.) 
1. To make ſacred ; to appropriate to ſacred uſes, 
Enter Into the holleſt by the blood of Jeſus, by a new and living 


way which he hath conſecrated tor us. eb. u. 20, 
| Shall 1 abuſe this conſecrated gift 
Of (trength, again returning with my halr ? Milton, 


A biſhop ought not to cenſecrate @ church which the patron has 
 hvllt for thy gain, and not tor true devotion, liffe. 
2, To dedicate inviolably to ſome particular purpoſe, or 

perſon : with 20, | 

Ho ſhall conſecrate unte the Lord the days of his ſeparation, 

and ſhall bring a lamb of the firtt year for a treſpaſy offering, 

und. vi. 12, 

To canonixe, 
O"NWKCKATK. adj, [from the verb.] Conſecrated ; 
ſacred ; devoted ;. devote z dedicated, | 


The water 88 for ſacrifice 


Appears all black, Waller. 
ould thou but hear I were licentlous 3 | 

And that this body, conſeerate to thee, 

By ruffian luſt ſhould be contaminate. Shak. Com. of Err, 


The cardinal, anding before the choir, lets them know that 
they were allembled in that conſecrate place to fing unto God. 


Bacen's Henry VII. 
Into theſe ſecret Rades, crled ſhe, | | 
How dar't thou be ſo bold 
To enter, rate wo me 6 
Or touch this hallow'd mold? Drayton't Cynthia, 


 Co'naronaroR, „. 6 [from conſecrate.} One that 
erforms the rites by which any thing is devoted to 
acred purpoſes, 
Whether It be not agalnſt the notlon of a ſacrament, that the 
conſoerater atone ſhould partake of It, terdury. 
Conse Tion. 3. % [from confecrate.] 
1. A rite or ceremony of dedicating and devoting 
things or perſons to the ſervice of God, with an ap- 
plication of certain proper ſolemnities. Aylift*: Par, 
At the erection and confecration as well of the tabernacle as of 

the temple, It pleaſed the Almighty to give a ſign, Hooker, 
he ce, of his God le upon his head, Numb. vi. 7. 

Wo mult know that conſecration makes not a place ſacred, but 


only tvlemnly declares It © 1 the gilt of the owner to Cod makes 
it Qod's, and contequently ſacted. South, 


a. The act of declaring one holy by canonization. 
The ealendar (wells with new ceonfeerationt of ſaints. Hale. 
CO'NSECTARY, ag}. [from con/efarixe, Lat.} Con- 
ſequent 1 conſequential z following by conſequence. 
From the inconfiftent and contrary determinations thereof, con. 
feetary Impleties and concluſions may arise. Brown. 
Colxster Rx. . % [from the adjeRtive.] DeduQion 
trom premiſes z 


conſequence j corollary, 
Thele propetitions are —— drawn from the obſervations, 
Woodward: Natural Hi 


Conarcv'rion, % L,, Latin, 
— Train of mes z Chain of 2 z con» 
| catenation of propoſitions, 
Some een ee are (6 dat mately and evidently connexed to or 
Wund In the promiſes, that the conclution it attained, and _ 


any thing of ratiocinative 
C_— „ 
EE \n the ſenſorlum. * l 
yy 22 . ſomo term l cn. 
month as term 
Arent 
other. I her 


Locke. . 


neſi to themſelves, of their ignorance of them, kept them from 


iv 


y . 


CON 
The moon makes four quarterly ſeaſons within ber little year, or 
month of conſecution. TV 90 oY Holder. 
CONSE'CUTIVE. ad}. [ confecutif, French.) 
1. Following in train ;; uninterrupted ; ſucceflive, | 
That obligation upon the lands did not come into diſuſe byt by 
fifty conſecutive years of exemption»  Arbuthnot on Coins. 
2. Conſequential ; regularly ſucceeding. _ 
This is ſeeming to comprehend only the actions of a man, con- 
ſeeutive > volition. Locke, 
Conss"cuTiVELY. adv. [from conſecutive.) A term 


uſed in the ſchool philoſophy, in oppoſition to an- 
tecedently, and ſometimes to effedively or copy 
Its 


To Conss/MINATE. v. a, [conſemino, Latin.] To ſow 
different ſeeds together. = | ie. 
Consuns10N. n. J [conſenſio, Latin.] Agreement; 
accord, | 
A great number of ſuch living and thinking particles could not 
poſſibly, by their mutual contact, and preſſing and ſtriking, com- 
poſe one greater individual animal, with one mind and underſtand- 
lng, and a vital conſenſion of the whole body. Bentley, 
CONSE NT. 3. / ( conſenſus, Latin.] 
1. The act of yielding or conſenting. 
1 am far from excuſint or denying that compliance z for plenary 
conſent it was not. ing Charles. * 
When thou canſt truly call theſe virtues thine, 
Be wiſe and free, by heav'n's conſent and mine, Dryd, Perſ. 
2. Concord ; agreement; accord ; unity of opinion. 
The fighting winds would ſtop there and admire, | 
Learning conſent and concord from his lyre. Cool, Davideis, 
3. Coherence with ; relation to ; correſpondence. 
Demons found 
In fire, alr, flood, or under ground, 
Whoſe power hath a true conſent 
| With planet or with element. a 
4. Tendency to one point; joint operation. 
Such is the world's great harmony, that ſprings 
From union, order, full conſent of things. 
5. In phyſick. | | 
The perception one part has of another, by means of ſome fibres 
and nerves common to them both z and thus the ſtone in the blad- 
der, by vellicating the fibres there, will affect and draw them ſo into 


Aeon of nervous threads, and cauſe a colick z and extend their 
twiches ſometimes to the ſtomach, and occaſion vomitings. Quincy. 
o Cons8'n'T, v. . [con/entio, Latin. ] 
1. To be of the ſame mind; to agree. 

"Though what thou tell'ſt ſome doubt within me m 
But more deſire to hear, if thou conſent, 
The full relation. 
2, To co-operate to the ſame end. 
3. on yield ; to give conſent ; to allow; to admit : 
1 40. 


Milton. 


ove, 


Milton. 


Ye comets, ſcourge the bad revolting ſtars 
| That have conſented unto Henry's death. Shakeſp, Henry VT. 
In this we conſent unte you, if ye will be as we be, Geneſis, 
What in ſleep thou didſt abhor to dream, 
Waking thou never wilt conſent to do. Milton, 


Their num'rous thunder would awake 
Dull earth, which does with heav'n conſent 
To all they wrote, 
CongunTa'nROUs. adj, 
able to ; conſiſtent with, 5 „ 

In the plcture of Abraham ſacrificing his ſon, Iſaac is deſcribed 
a little boy; which Is not conſentancous unto. the circumſtance of 
the text, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

It will coft no pains to bring you to the knowing, nor to the 
practice; it being very agreeable and conſentanevus to every one's 
nature. | Hammond's Prafical Catechiſm. 
ConsgnTA'NROUSLY, adv.[ from con/entaneous,] Agyee- 
ably ; conſiſtently; ſuitably. 

Paracelſuy did not always write ſo confentaneouſly to himſelf, that 
his opinions were confidently to be collected from every place of his 
writings, where he ſeems to expreſs it, Boyle. 
COnSkNTA"NRBOUSNRESS, . fs [from conſentancous.] 

Agreement ; conſiſtencte. Dit. 
Consr nTIENT. adj, 3 Latin. ] Agreeing; 
united in opinion; not diſtering in ſentiment. 

The authority due to the conſentient judgment and practice of the 
univerſal church. Oxford Reaſons pip the Covenant. 
CO'NSEQUENCE. . /. [conjequentia, Latin.)] 

1. That which follows from any cauſe or principle, 

2. Event; effect of a cauſe, | 

Spirits that know 
All mortal conſequences have pronounc'd it. Sha. Macbeth. 
Shun the bitter conſequence z for know, | 

The day thou eateſt thereof, thou ſhalt die. Milton, 


Waller. 


previous propoſitions z deduction; concluſion, = 
It is no good quency that reaſon aims at our being happy, 
therefore it forbids all voluntary ſufferings. Decay of Pig. 
4. The laſt propoſition of a ſyllogifm : as, what is com- 
manded by our Saviour is our duty; prayer is com- 
manded, conſ. therefore prayer is our duty. 
Can ſyllogiſm ſet things right? 
No, uy rs ſoon with minors tight r 
Or, both in friendly conſort join'd, 
The conſequence limps falſe behind. Prion, 
5+ Concatenation of cauſes and effects; conſecution, 
Sorrow belag the natural and direct offer of fin, that which firſt 
| brought fin into the world, mutt, by neceſſary conſeqnence, bring in 
ſorrow too. Sout 


I felt 
That I muſt after thee, with this thy ſon ! 
Such fatal conſequence unites us three. —=Milton's Par, I. . 
6. N which produces conſequences; influence ; ten- 
ency. | 
Aﬀorted without wy colour of ſeripture- proof, it is of very ill 
wence to the ſuperſtructing of good life, Hammond. 
7. Importance; moment, | 
"The inſtruments of darkneſs 


2 
1 


0 
'ople are ſunk In poverty, ignorance, and cowardice 
and of a lick Conſequence a3 L. tad ediires. Swift, 
Co'nsrQuENT. ad}, [conſequent, Latin.) 
1. Following by rational deduction. 
8. Following as the effect of a cauſe : with re. 
It was not Au pollible to be inherited, becauſe the right wat 
Went toy and built on, an act perfeRly perſonal, Locke, 
3. etimes with yon. 8 
This ſatlefaction or diflatiafation, 


ing ſuitably or unſultably to conlelence, is a pr 
worn out. 


Co'nsrquant, % 
1. Conſequence ; that which followy 


a man's a. 
inciple not eafily to 


from previous pro- 


v. 


me” 


aſms, as to aſfect the bowels in the ſame manner by the interme- | 


[conſentanens, Lat.] Agree- | 


3. Propoſition collected from the agreement of other | 


7 CONSE/RVE. ». a. 


co 


Doth it follow that they, being not the people of 6 


9 i C01 

nothing to be followed ? This e nt we! 1 
cu of the peoply of God is to be blerved. OE 15 771 
2. Effect; that which follows an acting eauſe.-. ” 

They were ill paid; and they were ill governed, which in . 

rr 6 
e cou \ p 
effects yet unborn, 1 un Principles a 2. 
Cons IL. adj, [from conſequent, 8 
1. Produced by the neceſſary concatenation of eſe m 
cauſes, | N hu 
We ſometimes wrangle, when we ſhould debate; 3. 


A conſequential ill which freedom draws; | 
A bad effect, but from a noble cauſe, Dr 
2. Having the conſequences juſtly connected wich K 
premiſes; concluſive, ü 
Though theſe kind of arguments ſeem obſcure ; 
a due conſideration of them, they are highly conſequential vn 
cludent to my purpoſe, ale Origin of M, * 
ConseqQuE NTIALLY, adv, [from conſequential,) 
1. With juſt deduction of conſequences ; with righ 
connexion of ideas. | 
No body writes a book without meaning ſomething, / 
may, not have the faculty of writing conſequentially, and 
his meanings . _ Addiſon's Whig Exon 
2. By conſequence ; not immediately; eventually, * 
This relation is ſo neceſſary, that God himſelf eannot a 
a rational creature from it; although cenſeguentially indeed he 
do ſo, by the annihilation of ſuch creatures. 1 
3. In a regular ſeries. 
Were a man a king in his dreams, and a beggar awake w 
dreamt conſequentially, and in continued unbroken ſehemes, wal 
he be in reality a king or a beggar? _ 
ConsEQUE'NTIALNESS, nn. . [from conſequential 
Regular conſecution of diſcourſe. Dig 
Co'nSEQUENTLY. adv. [from ! 
1. By conſequence; neceſlarily ; inevitably : by yy 
connexion of effects to their cauſes, 
In the molt perfect poem a perfect idea was required, and en, 
quently all poets ought rather to imitate it. Da 
The place of the ſeveral ſorts of terreſtrial matter, Cuſtainediy 
the fluid, being contingent and uncertain, their intermixtures wy 
each other are conſequently ſo. | ada 
2. 1 z purſuantly. | 
'There is con » upon this diſtinguiſhi inciple, an! 
ward ſatisfaction abr Rion in ＋ — 4 
good or evil. | | al 
Co'n88QUENTNEsS, 3. /. [from eee Reguly 
connexion of propoſitions ; conſecution of diſcourk, 
Let them examine the conſequentneſs of the whole body of ty 
doQrine I deliver, Digby on the Soul, Dedicaiy 
Cons8s"RVABLE, adj, [from conſervo, Latin, to key] 
Capable of being kept, or maintained. 
Conss"rvancy. 2. / [from con/ervans, Lat.) Con 
held by the Lord Mayor of London, for the preſemm 
tion of the fiſhery on the river Thames, are call 
Courts of Conſervancy. 
 ConssRvaA'TION. n, ½ 
1. The act of preſerving ; care to keep from periſhing 
continuance ; protection. | 
Though there do indeed happen ſome alterations in the gat 
yet they are ſuch as tend rather to the benefit and conſervation 
the earth, and its productions, than to the diſorder and deſtrutti 
of both, Woodward's Natura! liag 
2. Preſervation from corruption, | 
It is an enquiry of excellent uſe, to enquire of the means of . 
venting or ſtaying of putrefactian; for therein conſiſteth the meu 
of conſervation of bodies. Bacon's Natural Hf 
Conss*rvaTiIVE. adj, [from conſervo, Lat.] Haug 
the power of 3 diminution or injury. 
The ſpherical figure, as to all heavenly bodies, ſo it agreeth's 
light, as the moſt perfect and conſervative of all others. Peaches 
ConsuRva'TOR. . / [Latin.) Preſerver; one that 
the care or office of keeping any thing from devi. 
ment, diminution, or extinction. 
For that you declare that you have many fick amongſt you l 
was warned by the confervator of the city, that he ſhould keep 81 
diſtance, Bacon's Naw Allah 
The lords of the ſecret council were likewiſe made conſerve 
of the peace of the two kingdoms, during the intervals . ph 
p ar 


ment. 

Such individuals as are the ſingle conſerwators of their on 
ſpecies. | ale's Origin of Mani 

Conss"RvaTORY. 2. / [from conſerve, Lat.] A pil 

where any thing is kept in a manner proper to 8 
peculiar nature ; as, fiſh in a pond, corn 1 a gran 

A con of ſnow and ice, ſuch as they uſe for delicacy 
cool 2 F Bacen's Natural Hiery 

You may ſet your tender trees and plants, with the windowwl 
doors of the greenhouſes and conſervatories open, for eight or tl 
days before April, \ Evelyn i 

The water diſpenſed to the earth and atmoſphere by the fun 
abyſs, that ſubterranean conſervetory, is by that means re 


. 


though k 


Lconſervatio, Latin. ] 


„ 


back. NM odebard Natural lien 
or NSK'RVATORY, adj, Having a preſervative fit 
ity. a 


Wee Latin.] 

1. To N without loſs or detriment. 

Nothing was loſt out of theſe ſtores, ſince the part of p 
What others have gained in knowledge is eaſy. 

They will be able to conſerve their properties unchanged it 
ing through ſeveral mediuras z which is another condition « 
rays of light, Newton's 0 

2. To candy or pickle fruit. 
ConsERVE. 4. /, A the verb. YA 
1. A ſweetmeat made of the inſpiſſated juices of fra 


conſtant 


| 
boiled with ſugar till they will harden and candy; 
Will 't pleaſe your honour, taſte of theſe conjervs T 42 
They have in Turkey and the Eatt certaln confections, 
they ca!l ſervets, which are like to candied conſerwes, and are 
of ſugar and lemons, Bacon's Natural 2 
The more colt they wete at, and che more ſweets they — 
upon them, the more their conſerves ſtunle. a 
2. A conſervatory or place in which any thing 1 keps 
This ſenſe is unuſual. | 1 
Tuberoſes will not endure the wet of this ſeaſon 3 theref'n 
the pots into your con and keep them dry. Ruch 
Cons rVER. . /. [from conſerve.) uy 
1. A layer up; a repoſiter; one that preſerves 
thing from loſs or diminution, 4 
He hath been moſt induQrious both colleftor and 0% 
choice pieces in that Kind. 4 
In the Eaſtern regions there ſeems to have been a F 
wy bn prieſt having been the perpetual conſerves oy 
A preparer of conſerves. 5 ; 
NS$R"$$10N. . / Lone, Lat.] A ſitting care 


2. 
Co 


aden by rational deduQtion, 


| 


, Cons8'490% 


3 


5 : mi D. 


th care 3 to ponder 


Conts 285520 2 
7 CONSTR 


ka haps udye., Gene tre ll read, 
At our more 54 
- Anſwer, and thi upon this ks it 10 
* To take into the view 3 not to omit in 


choice of perſons fer gra employ- 
fry lo the © av well as their minds, and ages and 


ments, do TWP. 
md 6s wa eur. t to deſpiſe. -- 

\ To have regard to fe e el 
3 1 4 Uiad Le: ern 24+ 
"In the inperadv ated it is a kind of interjection; 

* word whereby attentidn e 


ri 
Thy life hath gs tan wer Paradi 16 ad, 
reward one for his urs 1 We 
If thou haſt done, whic; 
the voy rae thee ſhall be 
"Inter" Tale. 


eee 


4 74. 


* Hamlet, 
exami- 


uite 3 to 

5 To req ith thee 
Take away Wi 

be more thankful. 

LY _ og enou e, P  Sbakeſpeare' ; 

" onsl "DER, Ve x 

RM 


/ Jo dlberate 1 40 work in the mind. 
7 Widow, we will confider « of your ſyit Ki 
e ſome other time to know. our . 
na tredtife 2 * by Jury men, before they y co 
der of their ant 1 Swift, 
2 
$ 
421 925 grief no more, oe grief and rage were one. 
Within her ſoul; at laſt ces rage alone; 
Which, burning upwards, in ſucceſſion dries 
The tears that 


t to haſtily or raſh] 
— Lo AE 55 8255 
V. 1. 


DERABLE. adj, [from confider, 
2 of conſideration z worey of regard and at· 
1 is infinitely the moſt conſiderable helen | 2 


It is conſiderable, that ſome urns have had inſcriptions on them, 
expreſſing that the lamps were burning. . \Wilkins. 
2. 'Reſpe able; above neglect; deſerving notice. 


Men Nopal, in all worthy profeſſions, eminent in many ways 
of life. Spratt's Sermons. 


I am ſo conſiderable a man, that T cannot have leſs than forty 
ſhillings a year. | Addiſon's Freebolder, ; 
Important; valuable. | 
Chriſt, inſtead of uding St. 3 5 RING ded his ab- 
ſurdity, that could k his mean aids conſiderable to him, who 
could command legions of _—_— to —— — Decay of Piety. 
ainting, not every act yon is conſiderable 
cog to enter into the cloths den's Dufreſnoy« | 
can make themſelves maſters of as confiderable, ates as 


nor un- 


Sbal. H. VI. | 


did throng, '- | 
ä . s Henry vin. | 


ſtood catering in her eyes. 50 $ Fablet, 


| 


ö 


0 


: 


our nature, 


To CONST GN. v. a. 


on 


| liberated, confiderations, ar 
=% — obliged, antecedent to all other confideratione, to ſearch 
um. . 


D 
The world cannot pardon your concealing it, on the 3 
deration. —— 


7. Reaſou.; ground of coneluding. 


Not led by any commandment, yet moved with ſuch yg cores 
tions as have been before ſet down, ker. 

Uſes, not thought u before, be reaſonable cauſes of rquining * 
that which other conſiderations did procure to be inſtituted. -Hooker, 


8. [In law.] Confideration is the material cauſe of a 
contract, without which no contract bindeth. It is 
either expreſſed, as if a man ain to give twenty 
ſhillings for a horſe ; or elſe implied, as when a man 
comes into an inn, and taking © ok meat and lodg- 

ing for himſelf and his Worte, without bargainin 
with the hoſt, if he diſcharge not the houſe, the hoſt| . 
may ſtay his horſe. 


tion; a thinker. 


A meg applauſe of wit. for an tmploys jeſt or of reaſon for a | 
— 


deep confiderer. | nt of the Tongue. 


Cons1"DBRING. [This is a kind of conjunction: it | 


had been more grammatically written confidered ; wit, 
French ; but confidering 1 is always uſed. ] If allowance 
be made for. 


It is not poſſible to 10 otherwiſe, OY the weakneſs of 2, Firm; not fluid. 


N 1 


Hg 5 Lat. 
1. To give to another any thing, wit the right to it, 
in a formal manner; 19 give into other hands; to 
transfer: ſometimes with to, ſometimes over to, 


Men, by free gift, confign over a place to the Divine Ale: 4 | 
n outh. 


Must Tpify 
Agits to nothing, when this vital breath 


Ceaſing, conſigns me 0'& to reſt and death? Prior. 


At the day of general account, good men are then, to be con« |. 


Convell. | 
'Cons1'DERER. 2. / [from confider, Aman of reflec- 


Con 


be N. e apts Inte debit you to thb 5 berge lager mai many agg fü, g, 
| tion of her virtues, and that conſideration may have no to the natural confidence. 
the more virtuous, and fo the more-wo Sidney . The 1 of bodies are : gon og rare, as to 

4. Ar claim to notice; _— regard. A 2 1 and 
ucan is the only author of con che Latin 0 tur 

Who was not explained for the th of th therdu Jauphi nz — 2 F There le the ſame neceſſity for the Divine. influence and 
whole Pharſalia we been 8 en the French form of | mn to order and govern, conſerve and keep together, the univerſe 
Ng rn A Auliſn + Freebolder. in that con er it hath received, as it was at 9 to give it, before 
. — IS. 

are provident enough not to part with thi ſerviceable | N . 

do our 42 under a — n but — little account of | Porte when formed. and finiſhed, would continue always the ame, 
our ſoulss. on the Creation, | i de lame form, Rrufure, and cer. . 

F ed can never take our bills for payment, though they | 2. Degree of denſeneſs or rarity. . 

m 6. Mod paſs as valuable conſiderations among our own people. Locle. Let the expreſſed Juices be boiled into the co 2 5 . 
otive of action; influence; ground. id of conduRt, HF 

The confideration, in regard, whegeof the law forbiddeth theſe 3. Subſtance; form; make. 
things, was not becauſe thoſe nations did uſe them. ' Hooker. "ns friendſhip is of a OT and a lating e 

He had been made general upon very partial, and not enough de- South's Sermont 


a Durable or laſting ſtate 
Meditation will confirm reſolutions of ods 2 give them a ya 
rable in the ſoul. Hammonds 
; Theſe are fundamental truths that lie at the bottom, the haks 
upon which many others reſt, and in which they have their mh. 
ancien teeming and rich in ſtore, with which they furniſh the 


5. Agreement with itſelf, or with any other thing z 
e whereby he inflexibi hoſe 
at co 
Gs — pear the Bad Juſt and —— 
6. A ſtate of reſt, in which things capable of growth or 


decreaſe continue for ſome time at a ſtand, without 


Cons1'srENT, adj. [confiſtens, Lat.] 
ot contradictory; not oppoſed. 


peſtilential miaſins infinuate into the humoral ang confiſtent 
of the body. Harvey on Conſu 
The ſand, contained within the ſhell, becoming foli@ and con- 
Sftent, at the ſame time that of the ſtratum. without it dd. 
Wiodzvard's Natural, 


parts 


tradition ; agreeably, 
The Phenicians are of this character, and the poet Icſiyibes them 
confiſtently with it i they are proud, idle, arid effeminate. Broome. 


the eccleſiaſtical.court, -. 
. An official, or chancellor, has the ſame * audience with 


either; as the growth, conf{fence, and return. Chan. 


tons 


Cons!'sTENTLY. adv. [from confitent.] Without con- 


Cons8T0'R1AL,..adj..[from. confitory.] Relating to 


With reference to ſuch a lord, to ſerve, and to be free, are terms 
not conſiſtent only, but equivalent. Soul b. 
A great part of their politicks others do not think confiftent witn 
henour to practiſe. Addiſon e Ys 
& On their own axis as the planets run, | 
Yet make at once their circle round the ſung 
So two conſiſtent motions act the ſoul, | 
And one regards itſelf, and one the whole, - Pas 22 x 
k Shew me one that has it in his power *, 
| To act conſiſtent with himſelf an hour. Pepe. 
The fool confifent, and the falſe Hncere. . Popes 


wes who have the er portions of land. | Figned over to another ſtate, a ſtate of everlaſting love and 29 the biſhop himſelf that deputes Ayliffe's * 
4 More than a little. It has a middle 6ignilication | 2. To app ropriate ; to quit for a certain purpoſe. n 1. fe [confiftorium, Latin. 
between little and great. "whe commander conſigned it 3 1 uſe B. hi r which, it was | 1. The oF ve of juſtice in the court Chriſtian; Conel!. 
Many brought in — furs of money. .. Clarendon. | 12 by the donor. 1 Fable, Dedication. | An dffer was made, that, for every one miniſter, there ſhould be 
by We 7 a, part of the earth is yet as 3. To commit; to entruſt. Fo | two of che MEET, oo nn rs 
came. to. be collected, would | The my ny conſigned to R ig hiſtory. Addiſon -Pluswas thin dearitig of Gute In Ra 7 . 
ae 8 Tow : rey cf — — . Rerth. | Confign'd the you conſort to his eure. Pope's Odyſſey. | ** Bag In in that great con/iftory delta to ſtep . . 
E n ſevere; and of fl © able continu- 0 Cons” GN, v. . X x 5 2 a 8 ? 1. 
KEA prive mature, nor preſag difſolution hd | 1. To fabmit to the ſame terms with another, This is | 7+ W r 
aa "71 Þ not now in uſe. 155 N further is rs. OY pole {nn 
Cons” DERABLENES8S, 1. . [from confiderable. ] Im- F Thou haſt finiſh'd 17 and moan; N 1 a commiſſion N e conſiftory, d 1 5 
portance; dignity; moment; value; deſert; aa All lovers young, all lovers wo... e der 5 Yoo the whole confif 22 Rome. Shateſpeare's Hen. VII. 
claim to notice. Config to thee, and 0501 . Sbaleſp. Cmbeline. | 4 late prelate, of remarkable zeil for the church, were religi IS 
We muſt not 3 meaſure the confiderableneſs of things , 2. To ſign ; to conſent to. olete. to be tried by lives, would have lived W rope and the 
their moſt obvious immediate uſefulneſs, but by their. fitneſs, mug et roſed over with the virgin crimſon of mode 1 it | confifory. 17 | 
to make or contribute to the diſcovery of things highly uſeful, . Cate, ta I for.a "Theo — — ue | Shak 5 85. Any folemn aſſembly. - 1 8 e 1 
. N NATION. . /. con 0 - ; In m | 0 c 
Their moſt light and trivial occurrences, by being theirs, 1. The act of conſigning : the act which thing | To cound! fommons alt ml mich | MG 
— [acquire a confiderableneſe, and ay OT aa | 8 up to an ons. 5 471 44 any 5 5 — thick 1 and dick, 7 ea + hp 
pany. overnment 0 Te. | cowards oomy con Milton's Paradiſe Regained.' 
Cons! DERABLY, adv, {from confiderable. | | Aa che hope _ _ — — DO | At Jore * er, the deities around 15 
1. In a degree deſerving notice, though not t higheſt. 2. The at of * | In ſolemn ſtate the confifforyierown'de _ | Ns N 
ME arp pro FRO ee es Jak aa tha Place of reſidence. at 
eir example an r pains. ſactamen 41 y elf, my con 
With importance; importantly. 2 * oy 15 7 0 a 1, av a child, will go by thy dire&tion, my oc, Rich. mt. 
1 deſire no ſort of favour ſo much, as chat of ſerving you more ConsroxnMENT., 2 [from config.) ] Nj Conso'criarth 1. J [from conſocio, Latin.J] An accom- 
Cf Ste anat 27 ese, rue . 
„. 0 3 | tri 6 
reflection ; fob er thou 2. The writing by any thing is conſigned.. a Pc joe frm owe as ater 
After this cold co 


— ſentence me 


And, as you are a 
What I have done that miſbecame my place. Shak. K. IV, 
Cons” DERATE., adj. [ conflaeratus, 
not negligent, 


I will converſe with Lan withl fools, 
And unreſpective boys 2 none are nds me, 
That look into me with ed 

is patient, confiderate, and 


I grant it to be in many caſes certain, * it is ſuch, a a 4" | 


drrate man may prudentl 
cauſe to doubt 6b: a e N Wa. "I Tien. | 


3 GY; in 'the eln Juncture, may 


eenſiderate m 
avin ref; & to; regardful. Little uſed, 
Though he will do AA is 10 virtue, yet N may de 
ſumed more confiderate of praiſe, ' 

Moderate ; not ri rigorous, 
in converſation, 
ost DERATELY, 
coolly ; prudently, 
umſtances are of ſuch' force, as they ſway an 


. 
my of a wiſe 
man, ade fully an conſiderately 7 


Bucon's Colours 
| onar DERATENR@8, #./; [from con 


, Quality of being conſiderate 3. prudence. 
Coups. TION. 1. % [from confider.] 
re of conſidering z mental view ; regard ; no- 


— happineſs and mifery, when that alone comes in 
ani, toe conſequences are removed, a man never chuſes 


Locke. 
Mature thou ugh 3 rudence ; ſerious deliberation. 
con 


Let us think and conſider with acknowled 
and acknowledge with admiration. i 
The breath 


Did. |. 


— ot him 3 
an upon any thing, . 


* 


7 The 7 


„ ſpeak in your ſtas © | 
+ bore Groot To CONSI'ST. v. . [enfjfo, Latin. 1 
1. To ſubſiſt; not to periſh, 
1. Serious; given to conſideration 3 t not raſh 0 


Addiſon. | 
4. To be compoſed. 


ſenſe uſed | 
This 0 mach . 5. To have being concurrently ; to coexiſt, 


adv, [from confiderate.] Calmaly 3 
6. To agree 3 not to oppoſe ; not to contradiet; not to 


| ter with water, but 


[Cons 2 * [from con/imilis, 277 Having 
em 


one common blance. , 


- Dit. 


He ls before all things, and by him all things coy, Coffs, | 


2. To continue fixed, without diſſipation. 


Flame doth not mingle with flame, as air doth with air; or wa- 
wn retnaineth contiguous; as it cometh to 


The land would confi} of plains, and vallies, and mountains, 
according as the pieces of this ruin were diſpoſed. Burnet, 


Noe and election cannot conſiſt together In the ſame a 
| Bramball H. 


counteract: it has c before the thing compared, or 
coexiſtent. 


'His majeſty would be willing to conſent to any wi that could 
Lang his conſcience and honour, _ Clarendon. 


Spratt's Sermons. 
g more than ie con/ifing with the 


| of a LA 22 ni the will of any but an Alexander. 


Dryden's Fables, Dedication. | 


4 To. CON SO'CIATE, V. d. [con/octs, Latin. ] LEES 
1. To unite ; td join. X 
| | Dern ha ol ut ſhapes are aſs the lll be ee- 
good inward faculties, Motten en Education. 
p "To come = Oe dats n 
anclent 0 rs always brought in a n- 
clple to unite 5 — the Lets f. of the chaos, | Lowery 
To Congso'claTE. v. 1. To coaleſce z to unite. 


paſs betwixt ing bodies, Bacon t. Natural Hiſtory. | If they Cohered, pet by the next confli&t with oth F 
; "HY 4 ; nature afar bangs _ ponderous . might be ſe arated a ren hor Pre conſociat jaw the hy 
. to conſiſt-and ſtay itſelf, and not fall 3 the ee. ae bodies of is: 1 0 5 Ton 
3. o be compriſed; to be RES 1 $1 wp nn TION. #. . [from conſuctate.] . F 
1 pretend not to tie the hands of artifts, whoſe {kill « ohly 1. Alli N. \ 
in a certain manner which they have affected. vr. There ie boch A con of. offices between the Ines and 
A great beauty of letters does often confif in little paſſages of pri-] whom his favour breeds, that they may help 1 ſuflain 
| vate-converſation, and references to particular matters. Mulſp. as he their knowledge. Ben Jagen , 2 


2. Union ; intimacy ; . 
By ſo long and ſo various conſociation with a prince, he had 
ly as It were, two thver in own fortune . 


| |Cono' LABLE, adj. [from confale.] That which 4. 
mits comfort. 
To Co'ns0LATE. . a. Joel, Latin.) To comfort 
to conſole; to ___ 1 Not much uſed. 
gone, 
Trlͤhat pitiful rumour report m 

| 2 meh Shakeſp 1 


o conſolate thine ear. 
What may ſomewhat conſolate all men Ft honour virtue, we do 
not r the latter ſcene of his miſery in authors of antiquity. 
"93 Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Consol a- TION. . fe [conſolatio, Latin.] mfort ; 


alleviation of miſery ; ſuch alleviation Fe is produced 


_ 
—— > 


It cannot with the. Divine Attributes, that the impious | 
| man 's joys aal, upon the whole, exceed thoſe of the gh Kr 2 jaws of death, were now brought into a 
| erbury. | 
8 Health nf with temperance alone. Pope. | Pie whars we „ r . 0 
* only — advert wy mur. by En With inward conſolations recompens'd :; | ; 9 
damelick ade pong mana confift wvirb | . | 88 ſupport Gy fo, 22 ſhall dase 'I 
Ha STENCE. * t | | t the Wo Ferrers with ith pat! 15 =; 
Cans” $TBNCY. 9; Teo ia, low 1585. RO c * A, Gat N if 5 ales, 1 50 79825 
1. State with reſpeR to material exiſlenes. | Cee ron. 7 4 + at] A comforter, 
*Þ & + | b Cons 8 


* 


. 


CON 


Con0'taroryY, . / [from conſolatt,) A ſpeech or 
writing containing topicks of comfort. 
Conſolataries writ 
With ſtudied argument, and much perſuaſion ſonght, 
Lenlent of grief and anxious thought. Milton's Agoniſter. 
Cons0'LATORY, adj. [from conſolate.) Tending to 
give comfort. YEE 
To CONSOLE, v. a. [conſolor, Lat.) To comfort 
to cheer; to free from the ſenſe of miſery. | 
| Others the ſyren ſiſters compaſs round, | 
And empty heads conſole with empty ſound, Pope's Dunciad. 
CONSOLE, n, /. [ French. ] In architecture, is a part 
or member projecting in manner of a bracket, or 
ſhoulder-piece, ſerving to ſupport a cornice, buſt, 
vaſe, beam, and frequently uſed as keys of arches, 
| | Chambers, 
Consol. . / [from conſole.] One that gives com- 
fort, | 
Pride once more appears upon the ſtage, as the great conſo/er of 
the miſeries of man. Comment, on Pope's Ei on Man, 
Cons0'L1DANT, adj, [from confulidate.| at which 
has the quality of uniting wounds, 
To =T LI ATE. V. a. [ confolider, Fr, folidus, 
atin, | 
1. To form into a compact and ſolid body ; to harden ; 
to unite into a ſolid maſs, 
The word may be rendered, either he ſtretched, or he fixed and 
conſolidated, the earth above the waters. Burnet': Theory. 
The effect of fpirits in ſtopping hemorrhages, and conſolidating 
the fibres, Is well known to chirurgeons, | Arbuthnot, 
2. To combine or unite two parliamentary bills into 
one, 
7% Congo'tinaTtt. v. v. To grow firm, hard, or ſolid. 
In hurts and ulcers in the head, | hag maketh them more apt 
to conſolidates Bacon's Nat, Hiſtory. 
"The ſandy, ſparry, and — matter was then (oft, and ſulcept- 
Ible of any form in theſe ſhelly mouldsz and it conſolidated and 
became hard afterwards, Wodward's Nat. Hiftory. 
Conv011DA TION. 1. / [from conjolidate.] 
1. The act of uniting into a ſolid maſs, | 
"The conſolidation of the gnarble, and of che ſtone, did not fall out 
at random, | ES Woodward's Nat, Hiſtory, 
2. The annexing of one bill in parliament to another, 


3+ In law, it is uſed for the combining and uniting of | 


two beneſices in one. Cowell, 
Con80'LibAaTtiVi. adj, [from confolidate.] That which 
has the quality of healing wounds, Dia, 


COONEY, . le Fr cu Lat] 


1, Accord of ſound. 
The two prinelpal conſorances that mat raviſh the ear, are, by the 
* confent of all nature, the fifth and the oftave, Motten. 
And winds and waters flow'd 

In conſonance, | Thomſon's Spring. 

2, Conſiſtency ; congruence z agreeablenels, 
Such deciſions held conſonancy and congruity with reſolutions and 
deciſions of former times. | Halt': Lat of England. 
1 have ſet down thls, to ſhew the pe rſect conſevancy of our perſe- 
ceuted church to the docirine of ſcripture and 9 pay 
Hammond on Fundamentals, 
3. = z concord; ſriendihip, A ſenſe now not 
uvied, 


Let me conjure a by the rights of our fellowſhip, by the con- 

; of our youth, | Sbahgſpeare's Hamlet. 
CO'NSONANT, «gf. [conforan, Lat.) Agreeable ; 
according z conſiſtent ; followed by either wich or 
40. 5 


former of which doth ſhew how the latter is reſtrained, Hooker, 
That where much de glven there ſhall be much required, is a 
ehing 2 whh natural equity. Decay of Picty. 
Religion louks conſonant to telt. Decay of Picty. 
He diſcovers how cenſorant the account which Moſes hath left 
of the primitive earth, is te this from nature, Moti ard. 


Co'nvonanrt. . / [conſonant, Latin.] A letter which 
cannot be ſounded, or but imperfeQly, by itſelf. 

In all vowels the paſſage of the mouth Is open and free, without 
any appulſe of an organ of ſpeecli to another t but In all nts 
there ds an appulſe ot the organs, ſometimes (if yuu ab{tract the 

we from the vowels) wholly precluding all fondz and, in 
all of them more or leſs checking and abetting lt. 
7 Holders Elements of Speech. 

He confidered thefe us they had a greater mixture of vowels or 
e 4, and accordingly employed them as the verſe required a 
greater favothnels, =» Pope's NA 

Co'na0nNANTLY. adv, [from ale) Conſiſtently ; 


agreeably, | 
"his as conſonantly It proacheth, teacheth, and 2 4. 


but ane tongue did peak for all. : 
Ourſelves are formed ——— to that * 3 ous 

things conJenantly to their re ve natures, a Seepfis. 
fs he will 1 conſenantly to himfelf, he muſt lay that 1 10 0 

in the original conſtitution, Tillotſon. 

Co'N4ONANTNES4, . /; [from conſonant.) Agreeable- 
nels ; conſiſtency. Dig. 

Co'nz0nuvs, adj. [conſonnr, Latin.) Agreeing in 
lound z ſymphonious, 


Conv0Pia FLION, af. {om a Latin.] The act 
of lay ing to ſleep. Little in uſe. 
Ono of his mann le, that a total abſtinence from Intemperance 
de no 10619 philoſophy, than a total conſoptation of the ſenſes Is re- 
rote. Dec to Pepe. 
CO'NSORT. % on, Latin. It had anciently 
the accent on the latter ſyllable, but has it now on 
the _ M. Iten has uſed wow both. ] - 
1, Companion z partner ; generally a partner of the 
bed z a wite or huſband. e 
Fellowihip, 
Such az 1 ſeek; fit to participate MEE 
All rational delighty wherein the brute | 3 
ten. 


Cannot be human cenfore, 
Male he tested thee, but thy 
Female for race + then biet d mankind, and fald, 
Be tuittul, multiply, and fill the earth. Milten't Par, Loft. 
Thy Bellona, who thy cf came 
Not only to thy bed, but to thy tame. Denham. 


Me fingle choke to live, and ſhunn'd ty wed 
Wen pteat'd to want a confore of his bed. 1 Fabler, 
His warllke amazon her hott invades 
"Thi imperial cet of the crown of ſpades, Pope. 
. An aſſerably z a divan ; a conſultation, 
In one confore there (at 
Cruel revenge, and rancorous deſpite, 
Dido al treafon, and heart«burning hate, 


Fairy 
J A number of inſtruments TW 


M- 
| 


| 
Were It conſonant wats reaſon to divorce theſe two ſentences, the 


N on Homer, | 


4. Concurrence ; 


playin 
. "This is probably K mitake the cer. 


| 


cn PIRACY, . J. [conſpiratio, Latin.) 


CON 


A conſort of muſick in a banquet of wine, is 
buncle ſet in gold. | 


as a ſignet of car- 
Eclat. XXXIl. 5. 
union. | 
Take it fingly, and it carries an air of levity z but, in conſort 
with the reſt, has a meaning quite different. rerbury. 
To Cons T. v. . * the noun. ] — aſſociate 
with ; to unite with z to keep company with. 
What will you do? Let's not confort with them. Sba leſp. 
Which of the Grecian chiefs conſorrs with thee ? Dryden. 
To CoNSO“ . v. a, 
1. To join ; to _ 45 
: He, with his conjorted Eve,; : 
The tory heard attentive. Milton's P aradiſe Left. 
He begins to conſort himſelf with men, and thinks himielf one. 


Locke en Education. | 


2. To accompany, Not uſed, 
I'll meet with you upon the mart, .. _— 
And afterward _ you till bed time, Shakeſpeare. 
Conso'r TABLE, adj, [from . To be compared 
with; to be ranked with ; ſuitable, Not uſed. 
He was conſertable to Charles Brandon, under Henry VIII, who 
was equal to him. Wotton. 


Cons0'kT1ON. . / [ confortio, Latin. ] Partnerſhip ; 
fellowſhip ; ſociety. Dick. 
Consye cTABLY. adj, [from conſpectus, Latin. ] Eaſy 
to be ſeen, 5 Diet. 
Cons TAT“ v. v. I. [from cenſpectus, Latin. ] Sight; 
view ; ſenſe of ſeeing. This word 1s, 1 believe, pe- 
culiar to Shakeſpeare, and perhaps corrupt. 
What harm can your biſſon conſpefturties glean out of this cha- 
racter : Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Consre"n810N, 1. J. [conſperfio, Lat.] A ſprinkling 
about, | Dit. 
Consricu'rtty. . /. arg con/Þicuous.) Brightneſs ; 
favourableneſs to the ſight. 


If this definition be clearer than the thing defined, midnight 
may vie for 888. with noon. = Glanville's Scepfire 
CONSPICUOUS, adj. [conſpicuus, Latin.] 
1. Obvious to the ſight ; ſeen at a diſtance, 
Or come | leſs conſpicuous F Or what change 
Abſents thee ? wt Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
2. Eminent ; famous; diſtinguiſhed, | 
He attributed to each of them that virtue which he thought moſt 
conſpicuous in them. Dryden's Juv. Dedication. 
"Thy father's merit points thee out to view, 
And ſets thee In the faireſt point of light, | 
To make thy virtues or thy faults conſpicuous, Addif, Cato. 
'The houſe of lords, 
Conſpicuowr ſcene ! | Pope's Epiſft. of Horace, 
Consr1icuousLY. adv. [from conſpicuous.] 
1, Obviouſly to the view. 


_ tinQ, 
2. Eminently ; famouſly ; remarkably. 
ConasricuousNE3s. 3. / [from conſpicuous. 
1. Expoſure to the view; ſtate of being viſible at a 
diltance, 3 
Looked 1 . well loned 
fabricks; — they „e Eda — which ls requi 


to their conſpicuouſneſs. Beyle's Preem. Eſſay. 
2. Eminence; fame; celebrity, | 


"Their writings attract more readers by the author's conſpicuouſ- 
| Boyle on Colours. 


Watt's Legicl. 


1. A private agreement among ſeveral perſons to com- 


mit ſome crime ; a plot; a concerted treaſon, 
O conſpiracy ! 


« 


Sham'ſt thou to ſhew thy — brow by nl 


ht, 
When evils are molt free? Shakeſpeare's Fulius Ceſar. 
I had forgot that foul ”» 
Of 28 ns and TT, | 
Again my Ute. : hakeſpeare's 7 . 
When ſcarce he had eſcap'd the blow pe 
Of faction and cenſpir | 


Death did his prom "+1 ADR deſtroy. Dryden. 

2. In law, an agreement of men to do any thing; al- 
my taken in the evil part, It is taken for a con- 
federacy of two, at the leaſt, falſely to indi one, or 
to procure one to be indicted, of felony, Corvell, 


3. A concurrence ; a general tendency of many cauſes 


to one event. 4 
When the time now came that miſery was ripe for him, there 
way a conſpi 


in all heavenly and carthly things, to frame fit oc- 
P | 


caſions to lead him unto it, Sidney. 
The air appearing ſo malicious In this mordific conſpiracy, ay" 
a more particular regard. | Haruq on Conſumption: . 


Consri'kAnT. adj. [conſpirans, Latin.) Conſpiring; | + 


engaging in a conſpiracy or plot z plotting, 
Thou art a traitor, 
Conſpirant galnſt this high illuſtrious prince. Shak. X. Lear. 
ConsPiRA'TION, . /. [confpiratio, Lat.] An agree- 
ment of many to one end. 


One would wonder how, from fo differing premiſes, they ould | 


infer the ſame concluſion, were it not that the iration of in- 
tereft were too potent for the diverſity im of Piety. 

Cons ATR. 1. . [from confdiro, Latin.) A man 
engages in a plot; one who has ſecretly concerted. 
with others commiſſion of a crime ; a plotter, 


Achitophel is among the conſpirators with Abſalom. a Samuel. 
Stand back, - maniteſt conſpirater; | | 
Sb. Hen, VI. 


Thou that contriv' to murder our dread lord. 
But let the bold cenſplrator beware 

For heav'n makes princes its peculiar care, Dryd. Sp. Friar. 

One put Into his hand a note of the whole conſpiracy againit 

him, together with all the names of the confpiratert. th, 


To CONSPIRE. v. u. [confdire, Lat.] 


1. To concert a crime; to plot; to hatch ſecret 
tre 
3 Tell me what they deſerve, | 

That do conſpire my death with deviliſh plots . 
O damned witcheraft, S lee Richard III. 
What was it 

That mov'd pale Catlius to conſpire ? Shak, Ant. and Cl, 
They took great indignation, and c<nſþired againſt the king, 


Let the alt be excluded 1 that undermineth the __ and 


2 with the ſpirit of to difſolve it, 
here is in man a natural poſſibility to deſtroy the world that 


In, to to know no woman, Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
'The preſs, the pulpit, and the ſage, 
Conſpire to cenſure and expoſe our age. Roſcemmen., 
6 Than together: as, all thingr conſpire to make 
in *S 

So moiſt and dry, when Phebus fhines, 
Cenſpiring give he ens to grow. Hab. 
NN 1. J. [from, confdire.] A conſpirator; 

Y 4 


Theſe methods may be preſerved conſpicuouſly, and intirely diſ-] 


| 2. Conſiſteney; unvaried ſtate. 


” 


CON 


Woerkom grep cbs bor * 


ac | *d'bee 8 75 
CoxsrI AIG Pr. {In mechanicks, All a 
act in direction not oppoſite to one | Pal 
ConSPURCA'TION. . / [from confdurce, Latin wk 
& 8 of. _ ; defilement ; fallen J 
ABLE. 3. /. [ comes flabuli, as it is 
1. Lord high ook! b an — officer of ee 
The function of the confable of England conſige, * 
the care of the common peace of the land in deeds, 
arme, and in matters of war. To the court of q 
conſtable and marſhal belonged the cognizane, * 
contracts, deeds of arms without the realm, ,* 
combats and blaſonry of arms within it. Ty, * 
conſtable of England was created by the Conga 
and the office continued hereditary till the th 
teenth of Henry VIII. when it was laid aſide, by 
ing ſo powerful as to become troubleſome to the k;,, 


5 derived the i. 


From theſe mighty magiſtrates are 
feriour confable; of hundreds and franchiſes ; wog 
l 


whom were ordained, in the thirteenth of Edward 
to be choſen in every hundred, for the conſeryatin 
of the peace, and view of armour, Theſe are Now 
called high confables ; becauſe continuance of ine 
and increaſe both of people and offences, have oc, 
fioned others in every town of inferiour anthori, 
called petty conflable;. * Beſides theſe, we have 4 
fables denomipated from particular places; a,, Fs 
fable of the Tower, 4 Dover Caſtle, of the Caf 7 
Carnarvon : but theſe are properly caftellani, or N. 
vernours of caſtles. Cowell, nl 
When I came hither, I was lord high conflable, 
And duke of Buckinghard ; now poor Edward Bohun, g1,, 


The knave e had ſet me i th' ſtocks, l' th commay 
| Rocks, for a witch, Sbaleſp. Merry Wives o Mice 
The cenßable being n ſober man, and an enemy to ſed tion, way 


to obſerve what they did. . 2 Clarmuu 
2. To over-run the Coxs TABLE. [perhaps from wy 
fable, Fr, the ſettled, firm, and ſtated account. ] 71 
ſpend more than what a man knows himſelf io he 
worth : a low phraſe. | 
Co'nsTABLESH1P. 1. J. [from conflable.]} The ofig 
— the 
$s keeperſhip is annexed to thi 
that ee ge la leaſe. | 1 of — 
Co'nsTANCY. . %. [conftantia, Latin. 
1. Immutability ; pony z unalterable continuance, 
The laws of God himſelf no man will ever deny to be of a df. 


ent conſtitution from the former, in reſpe& of the ane 
and the mutability of the other. oy —_ 


Incredible, that co in ſuch a variety, ſuch a multiplici 
ſhould be the reſult 4 ww 2 . 3 can. 
en 


3. Reſolution ; firmneſs ; ſteadineſs; un deter« 

mination, | : 
In a fmall ifle, amidft the wideſt ſeas, 
Triumphant cenflancy has fix'd her feat; 

In vain the ſyrens ſing, the tempeſts beat. Pris, 

4. LG affeftion ; continuance of love, or friend. 


3 is ſuch a ſtability and flimnefs of fri 


as ore. 
looks and paſſes by leſſer failures of kindneſs, and yet ill tun 
the fame habitual god l to a friend. a dal. 
5. Certainty z veracity ; reality. 
But all the of the night told over, 
More witneſſeth than fancy's Images, 
And grows to ſomething of great conflancy, | 
But, however, ſtrange and 4 — S bali 
CONSTANT. aj. phony Latin.] | 
1. Firm; fixed; not fluid. 
If 0 take highly rectified ſpirit of wine, and d ſpirt 
of urine, and mix them, you may turn theſe two fluid liquors in 
a conflant body. :  Beyle's Hiſtory of Frans 
2. Unvaried; unchanged; immutable ; durable. 


The world 's a ſcene of changes, and to be 
2 z in nature were inconſtancy, | 
3- Firm; reſolute; determined ; immovable; w 
ſhaken. | e 
» Some ſhrewd contents 
Now ſteal the colour from Baſſanio's cheek : 
Some dear friend dead; elſe nothing in the world 
ah 8 _— much the * Merchant of Fol 
any conflane man. keſpeare's Merchant of You 
Free from change of affetion, 
Both loving one fair maid, they yet remained conſlant * 
"Oo 


5. 8 z not various; ſteady; firmly adhereat: 
Now through the land hls care of ſouls he ſtretch d, 
And like a primitive apoſtle preach'd ; | 
Still cheerful, ever coxftant to his call; 3 
By many follow'd, lov'd my moſt, admir'd by all. Dry 
He ſhewed his firm adherence to religion, as modelled by c 
national conſtitution z and was conſtant to its offices in devout 
both in publick, and in his family. Addiſen's Frebolis 
Co'nsTANTLY. adv, [from conflant.] Unvariad 
e certainly; ſteadily. 
It is ſtrange that the fathers ſhould never appeal; nay Want 


ſhould not 7 do it. Ty 
Te CONSTELLATE. , ., [confellatur, Latin] f. 
Join luſtre ; to ſhine with one general light. 


The ſeveral things which engage our affectione, do, in 477 
ſcendent manner, thine forth and conflellate in Gods Beſt 
To ConsTE'LLATE. wv. 4. To unite ſeveral ſhin 


bodies in one ſplendour. 

Oreat conſtitutions, and ſuch as are _ into knowledf® 
do nothing till they outdo all, rewn's Vulgar 5 
Theſe ſcattered perfectlons, which were divided among the 

veral ranks of inferiour natures, were ſummed up and 
in ours. Sli Sen 


. | CONSTELLATION, . / [from conſtellate.]! 


1. Acluſter of fixed ſtars. 4 
For the ſtars of heaven, and the cenftellations thereof, hal 


give their light. Iſaiah, xii 
The earth, the air, reſounded ; 14 
The heav'ns and all the confleliations rung · Mile. Por. 
. A confte(lation is but one; 
Though tis a train of ſtars. ; o 
2. An aſſemblage of ſplendours, or excellencies. 


The condition is a conflellation or conjunRure of all au 
graces, faith, hope, charity, ſelf-denial and the 
» hope, ty, 1 pads 7 ical 


ConsTEsRNaA'TION. . / [from „Lu. any 
niſhment ; amazement; alienation of bf 
| ſarprize ; ſurprize z wonder, | Tf 


as 4, FEY 


FLY 


CON 


| | thenfelves that Jacob 
They find the ſame holy conflernation m__ — A 
— bo en 
51 eme t SE 
. ph pronounce their liege · N Philigs. 

q, CO'NSTIPA E. v. a. I from conftipo, Latin. ] 
N To crowd together into à narrow room z to thicken ; 
Bacon. 


is to condenſe and 
of waters, turn 
be Creation. 


cooling, and conſtipari ple 


Ne 
ſome vertiginous motions or whirlpools in 
6 8 _ the atoms might be thruſt 
the matter vo "the middle of thoſe whirlpools, and there cgi. 
and one another into great ſolid 8 Bently. 
o ſtuff up, or ſtop by filling u the paſſages. 
af It is not probable. that any aliment 4 ould have the quality of 
intirely conſtipating or ſhutting up the capillary veſſels. 


| ö Arbutbnot on Aliments. 
| ind the belly, or make coſtive. | 
3 honey, wh ch is laxative, * bem wder of _ _ 
i V urge and loo 
= belly, cs er Brown's 7 gar Errours. 
consrir A T1OR. 2. /. [from conſtipate.] el 
1. The act of crowding any thing into leſs room; con- 
ſation. 8 
2 worketh by the detention of the ſpirlts, and conſtipation of 
the tangible parts. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
It requires either abſolute fulneſs of matter, or a pretty cloſe; 
confipation and mutual contact of its particles, Bentley. 
2, Stoppage 3 obſtruction by plenitude, 
The inactivity of the gall occaſions a We N E 
3. The ſtate of having the body bound. 


7 . . 2 h 
onsTI'TUENT. adj, [conflituens, Lat.] That whic 
- makes any thing what it is; neceſlary to exiſtence ; 

elemental; eſſential ; that of which any thin conſiſts. 
Body, ſoul, and reaſon, are the three parts 2 y $ 7 — 
, ryden's Duſrejnoye 
a AN animes derived all the conſtituent matter of their bodies, 
ſueceſſtvely, in all ages, out of this fund. Woodward. 
It is impoſſible that the figures and fizes of its oe raping par- 
ticles, ſhould be Co juſtly adapted as to touch one another in every 
point. 5 Bentley's Sermons. 
Cons ri'rutwr. J / 3 
1. The perſon or thing which conſtitutes or 
thing in its peculiar ſtate. . | 
Their firſt compoſure and origination requires a higher and no- 
\ bler conſtituent than chance. Hales A is of Mankind, 
2. That which is neceſſary to the ſubſiſtence of any 
n 
. Dh. vfiruGion of the meſentery is a great impediment to nu- 
trition; for the lymph in thoſe glands is a neceſſary cenſtitnent of 
the aliment. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 
3. He that deputes another; as, the repreſentatives 
in parliament diſregard their conſtituents. 
9 CO'NSTITUTE. v. a. [conflituo, Latin.] 


1. To give formal exiſtence ; to make any thing what 
it is 3 to uce. 
Prudence is not only a moral but chriſtian virtue, ſuch as is ne- 


There 


ſettles any 


ceſſary to the conflituting of all others. Decay of Piety, 
2. To erect; to eſtabliſh, = 1 FOR 

We muſt laws appointed and conftituted authority 

not againſt = ag fo of 24. 8 Taylors Holy Living. 


It will be neceſſary to conſider, how at firſt thoſe ſeveral churches 
were conflitwted, that we may underſtand how in this one church 
they were all united. — Pearſon. 
. To depute ; to appoint another to an office. 5 
O'NSTITUTER. . / [from coꝝſtitute.] He that con - 

| Nitvutes or appoints, . 


ConsTtrTu'r1ON. n. / [from conflitute. 


1. The att of conſtituting; enacting; 3 eſta- 
bliſhing ; producing. : 


2. State of being; particular texture of parts; natu- 
ral qualities. 
This is more beneficial than any other conffitution. Bentley. 
This light being trajected through the parallel priſms, if it ſuf- 
fered any change by the refraction of one, It loſt that impreſſion 
dy the contrary refraction of the otherz and ſo, being reſtored to 
its priſtine conſſitution, became of the ſame condition as at firſt. 


Newton's Optics. 
3. Corporeal frame, exuton's Opticks 


Amongſt many bad effects of this oily conflitution, there is one 
—— ſuch who arrive to age, are not ſubject to ſtricture of 


res. thnot on Aliments, 
4. Temper of body, with reſpect to health or diſeaſe. 

If ſuch men happen, by their native conflitutions, to fall into the 
gout, either they mind it not at all, having no leiſure to be ſick, 
or they uſe it like a dog. 


Temple. 

Beauty is nothing elſe but a accord and harmogy ove 
members, animated by a heal conflitutions Dryden. 
5. 'Temper of mind. | 


Dametas, according to the .conflitution of a dull head, thinks no 


better way to ſhew himſelf wiſe than by ſuſpecting every thing in 
his way. bi Sidney, 
Some dear friend dead; elſe nothing in the world 
Could turn ſo much the conſtitution 
Of any conftant man. Shak: 
He defended himſelf with undaun 
than was expeRted from his conflitution. 


e Clarendon. 
6. Eſtabliſhed form of government ; ſyſtem of laws and 
cuſtoms. 


The Norman' conquering all by might 
888 cuſtoms, and the N — c 
With forei conſlitutions he had brought. aniel. 


D 
7. Particular law; eſtabliſhed alage ; eſtabliſhment 


e's Merchant of Venice, 
courage, and leſs paſſion 


* o o „ 
enten, 

e lawfull dſerve the 
FS... 7 may o poſitive conſtitutions of our own 


Hooker, 
Cenflitution, properly ſpeaking in the ſenſe of the civil law, is 
that law which is made and ordained by ſome king or emperor z 


b 
yet the canoniſts, by adding the word fond to it, make it to ſig- 
viſy the ſame as an eccleſiaſtical canon. Hilfe 


ONSTITU'TIONAL. adj. [from conflitution.] 
1. Bred in the conſtitution ; radical. 5 5 
It is not probable any conflitutional illneſs will be communicated 
with the ſmall-pox by inoculation. . Sharp's Surgery. 
2. Conſiſtent with the civil conſtitution z legal, 
OXNSTITU"T1VE. adj. [from 1 
1. That which conſtitutes any thing what it is ; ele- 
mental eſſential ; productive. 
Although it be placed among the non-naturals, that is, ſuch as, 
neither conſtitutive 


Jeftroy. nor merely deſtructive, do preſerve or 


The ede a con 5 Leere ar Errours. 
ments an i | ti 
deem of himſelf itutive parts of a matick, being the 


i and the contempt of others. Decay of Piety. 
2. Having the 
7. Conde power to enaR or eſtabliſh. 

| 


Latin RA IN. v. a. [conftraindre, Fr, conſtringo, 


{ 


1 


con 


1. To tompel ; to force to ſome ation. 
Thy fight, which ſhould 
- Make our eyes flow with joy, 


rains them weep. | 
Namur ſubdued, is Englabd's palm alone ; 
The reſt beſiet d, but we conſtrain'd the town 
2. To hinder by force; to reſtrain; | 
My fire in caves confirains the winds, 
Can with a breath their clam'rous rage ap 
They fear his whiſtle, and forſake the ſeas, 
3. To neceſſitate. 


The ſcars upon your honour, therefore, he 


's Coriolanus. 
_ - Dryden. 


Dryden, 


— = un rg NR 

othing deſerv'd. hakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

When to his luſt ZEgyſthus — rein, 
Did fate or we th' adult'rous act conftrain ® Pope's Odyſſey. 

4. To violate; to raviſh, 


S Her ſpotleſs chaſtity, 
Inhuman traitors I you confirain'd and forc'd, 
5. To confine ; to * | 
| When amid the fervour of the feaſt, 
The Tyrian bugs and fonds thee on her breaſt, 
And with ſweet kiſſes in her arms conſtrains, 
Thou may'ſt infuſe thy venom in her veins. 
Ho the ſtralt ſtays the ſlender waſte conſtrain, 
6. To conſtringe. 3 Fa | 
When winter froſts conſi-ain the with cold, 
The ſcanty root can take no ſteady hold, 
7. To tie; to bind. 


Scarce the weary god had clos'd his 
When ruſhing on with ſhouts, he binds 2 
The drowſy prophet, and his limbs conflrains. 
8. To impriſon. | 
 Conftrain'd him in a bird, and made him fly 
With party-colour'd plumes, a chattering 
9. To force; to produce in oppoſition 
In this northern tract our hoarſer throats 
Utter unripe and ill conſtrained notes. 
10. To reſtrain; to wi 
The ſoft weapons of paternal wap re = afte 
. to forget the original giver of life, became overw 
firſt inclination of evil 1 or after, when it became 


ſtrain it. a” 
"INABLE. adj, [from conftrain. 


Shak. Tit. And. 


D en. 
De. 


Dryden. 


ConsTRA 


conſtraint z obnoxious to compulſion, 

Whereas men before ſtood bound in conſcience to do as reaſon 
teacheth, they are now, by virtue of human law, conflrainable z and, 
if they outwardly tranſgreſs, puniſhable. ooker, 

ConsTRA'INEDLY. adv. [from confirain.] By con- 
ſtraint z by compulſion, 

What occaſion it had given them to think, to their greater ob- 
duration in evil, that through a froward and wanton deſire of in- 
novation we did conftrainedly thoſe things, for which conſcience was 
pretended. a i Hooker. 

ConsTRA'INER, 2. / [from confirain.) He that con- 


]ConeTRA'INT. #. . [contrainte, French. ] 


1. Compulſion ; compelling force ; violence ; a& of 
overruling the deſire ; confinement. 
I I did ſuppoſe it ſhould be on confraint ; 
But, heav'n be thank'd, it is but voluntary. Sbaleſp . X. Jobn. 
Like you, a man; and hither led by fame, 
Not by conſtraint, but by my choice, I came. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 
The conſtant defire of happineſs, and the conſtraint it puts upon 


us to act for it, no body, I think, accounts an abridgment of li. 
berty. 4 ; Locke, 
2. Confinement. Out of uſe, | 


His limbs were waren weale and raw, 
Thro' long impriſonment, and hard confiraint. 


. Spenſer. 
To CONSTRUCT, v. a. [ conftringo, conftriftum, E 
1. To bind; tocramp ; to confine into a narrow com- 


paſs. | 
2. To contract; to cauſe to ſhrink. 
Such things as conſtrict᷑ che fibres, and ſtrengthen the ſolid parts. 
uthnot on Diet. 


ConsTR1"cT10N. 3. / [from conſfrict.] Contraction; 
compreſſion ; forcible contraction. Compreſion 1s 


from an outward force, conffriction from ſome qua- 
lity ; as the throat is compreſſed by a bandage, and 


"_ ed by a cold. | 
he air, which theſe receive into the lungs, may ſerve to render 


their bodies equiponderant to the water; and the conſfricrion or di- 
latation of it, may probably aſſiſt them to aſcend or deſcend in the 
water. | Ray on the Creation. 
ConsTRr1"cTOR. x. J [conftrifor, Latin.) That which 
compreſſes or contracts. | 
He ſuppoſed the conſtrictors of the eye-lids muſt be ſtrengthened 
in the ſupercilious. Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Scrib. 
To CONSTRUINGE. v. a. [conſtringo, Lat.] To com- 
preſs z to contract; to bin 


itſelf. | 

The dreadful ſpout 
Which ſaipmen do the hurricano call, 
- Conftring'd in maſs by the almighty ſun. Shak. Troil, and Creſſ. 
Strong liquors, eſpecially inflammatory. ſpirits, intoxicate, con- 
ringe, harden the fibres, and coagulate the fluids. Arbuthnot, 
ConsTRINGENT. hy [ conftringens, Latin.] Having 
the quality of binding or —— 
Try a deep well, or a co of ſnow, where the cold may 
be more conſtringent. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Winter binds 


© Our ſtrengthen'd bodies in a cold embrace 


Co to 's Winter, 
To CONSTRU'CT. v. 4. [conftrufur, Lat.] 


1. To build ; to form ; to compile ; to conſtitute. 
Let there be an admiration of thoſe divine attributes and prero- 

283 for whoſe manifeſting he was pleaſed to confiru#? this vaſt 

abriek. _  Beyle's Uſefulneſs of Natural Pbileſapby. 
2. To form by the mind: as, he con/iru&ed a new ſyſtem. 
ConsTRU'CTION, 1. / Ane Latin.) 
1. The act of building, or piling up in a regular method. 
2. The form of building: ſtructure ; conformation. 

| There 's no art 

To ſhew the mind's conſirufion in the face. Shakeſpeare. 
The ways were made of ſeveral layers of flat tones and flint: 
the confiruftion was a little various, according to the nature of the 


ſoil, or the materials which they found. Arbutbnot. 
3. [In 3 The putting of words, duly choſen, 
together in ſu 


a manner as is p to convey a 


complete ſenſe. Clarke's Latin Grammar, 
Some partictes conſtantly, and others In certain conſtru#ions, 
have the ſenſe of a whole ſentence contained in them. Locke. 

. The act of arran terms in the proper order, b 
, diſentangling 4 the act of | ture Bcd 


To CO'NSTRUE. v. a. [conftruo, Latin.] 


Dryden. 


z to force. to- contract 


May ting wen there an/ulred for the fature, Jet 
| | Co'rnovir, 


CoN 


6. The ſenſe ; the meaning; interpretation. 


In which ſenſe although we judge the apoſtle's words to have 


been uttered, yet hereunto we do not require them to yield, that 

.* think any other conflruFion more ſound. Hooker. 
He that would live at eaſe, ſhould always put the beſt conſtructiaa 

on buſineſs and converſation. Collier on the Spleen. 
Religion; in its own nature, produces good will towards men, 
ad puts the mildeſt ronfruFion upon every accident that befals 


, | | SpeFators 
6. Judgment; mental repreſentation; 
It cannot, therefore, unto reaſonable vs. newer ſeem ſtrange, 
or ſavour of ſingularity, that we have examined this point. | 
5 1 Brown's Vulgar Ervours. 
7. The manner of deſcribing a figure or problem in 
geometry. 
8. ConsTRveTION of Equations, in algebra, is the 
method of reducing a known equation into lines and 


figures, in order to yg ys N 2h 
5 


ConsTRUCTURE. 2. / {from conſruct.] ez edi- 
fice ; fabrick. 


They ſhall the earth's conſtrutt̃ure cloſely bind; 
And to the centre keep the parts confin'd. 


1. To range words in their natural order; to diſen- 
tangle tranſpoſition, r | 
Pl teach mine eyes, with meek humility; 
Love- learned letters to her eyes to read; 
Which her deep wit, that true heart's thought can ſpell, 
Will ſoon conceive, and learn to conſtrue well. 
Conſtrue the times to their neceſlities; 
And you ſhall ſay, indeed, it is the time, 
And not the king, that doth you injuries. Shakeſp. Hen. IV. 
2. To interpret; to explain; to ſhew the meaning. 
I muſt crave that I be not ſo underſtood or conſtrued, as it any 
ſuch thing, by virtue thereof, could be done without the aid and 


aſſiſtanee of God's moſt bleſſed ſpirit. Hooker, 
Virgil is ſo very figurative, that he requires (I may almoſt ſay) 
a grammar apart to conſtrue him. Dryden. 


Thus we are put to conſtrue and paraphraſe our own words, to 
free ourſelves either from the ignorance or malice of our adverſa- 


es. F Stilling fleets 
When the word is confirued into its idea, the double meaning 


vaniſhes. Addiſon on Ancient Medals, 
To CO'NSTUPRATE. v. a. [conflupro, Lat.] To vio- 


late; to debauch; to defile. 
ConsTuPRA'T10N.n./; [from confluprate.] Violation; 

defilement. 1 
CONSUBSTANTIAL. adj. Iconſubſtantialis, Latin. ] 
1. Having the ſame eſſence or ſubſiſtence. | 


The Lord our God is but ont God: in which indiviſfible unity, 
notwithſtanding we adore the Father, as being altogether of him- 
ſelf, we glorify Names, 99k Word, which is the Son; we bleſs 
and magnify that co-eſlential Spirit, eternally proceeding from 
both, which is the Holy Ghoſt, + Hooker. 

2. Being of the ſame kind or nature, 


\ 


It continueth a body conſubttantial with our bodies z a body of | 


the ſame, both nature and meaſure, which it had on earth. Hooker» 

In their conceits the human nature of Chriſt was not conſub/tar- 

tial to ours, but of another kind. Brerewood, 
ConsuBsTANTIALITY, #. J [from conſubfantial.] 


1. Exiſtence of more than one, in the ſame ſubſtance. 
The eterni 


. conſubſtantiality with the Father, when he came down from heaven. 
2. Participation of the ſame nature. | 
To ConvgunsTA'NTIATE, v. a, [from con and ſubPan- 


tia, Lat.] To unite in one common ſubſtance or na- 
ture. 


Cons uss TAN TIA TIOox. * [from conſubPantiate.] 
ou 


The union of the body of our bleſſed Saviour wi 
the ſacramental element, according to the Lutherans. 


ty of the Son's generation, and his co-eternity and 


In the point of e toward the latter end of his life, 


he changed his min 


CONSUL. 2. / [con/ul, confulendos, Latin. 
1. The chief 4 in the Roman oe lick. 


Or never be ſo noble as a 
Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 


Nor yoke with him for tribune, 
Conſuls of mod'rate power in calms were made; 
When the Gauls came, one ſole dictator ſway d. 


between the merchants of his nation, and protect 
their commerce. 

Co'n8ULAR. adj. [confularis, Latin.] 

1. Relating to the conſul, | 


The conſular power had only the ornaments, without the force, of 
the royal authority. f 


2. Consutar Man. One who had been conſul, 
Roſe not the conſular men, and left their places, 
So ſoon as thou ſat'ſt down? Ben Fonſon's Cataline. 


Co'NSULATE. #. . [conſulatus, Latin.] The office of 
conſul, . | 


* 


= is tame and conſulate were effaced out of all public regiſters and 
i 


criptions. | | Addiſon on Italy. 
Co'nsulsyiy., n. / [from conſul.) The office of 
conſul. 5 | 
Tube patricians ſhould do very ill, 
To let the conſulſhip be ſo defil'd. Ben 
The lovely boy, with his auſpicious face, 
Shall Pollio's conſu/foip and triumph grace. Dryden. 
To CONSULT. v. . N Latin.) To take 
counſel together ; to deliberate in common : -it has 
with before the * admitted to conſultation. 
very man, 
After the hideous ſtorm that follow'd, was 
A thing inſpir'd ; and, not cenſulting, broke 
Into a general prophecy, that this tempeſt, 
Daſhing the garment of this peace, aboded 
'The ſudden breach on 't. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
A ſenate-houſe, wherein three hundred and twenty men ſat con- 
ſulting always for the people. | 1 Mac. viii. 15. 
Conſult not with the ſlothful for any work. Ecclus. xxx Ii. 
He ſent for his boſom friends, with whom he moſt confidently 


. Conſulted, and ſhewed the paper to them, the contents whereof he 
could not conceive. 


To Congu'ir. v. a. 


1. To aſk advice of: as, he conſulted bis friends ; to 
conſult an author. 


2. To regard ; to act with view or reſpect to. 


Jenson Cataline. 


We are, in the firſt place, to conſult the neceſſitles of life, rather 
than matters of ornament and delight. L' Eftrange. 
The ſenate owes its gratitude to Cato, g 
Who with ſo great a ſoul conſult: its ſafety, 
And guards our lives, while 


negleRts his own. Adden. 

3. To plan; to contrive. 
Thou haft conſulted ſhame to thy heuſe, by eutti E 
. 10. 


vely reſolved, 


2. An officer commiſſioned in foreign parts to judge 


c oN 


Co'nourr, . /, [from the verb, It is variouſly ac - 
cented, 
1. The at of NA | Fog 
+ 4... © Yourſelf In perſon head one choſen half, 
And march t' oppreſs the faction in conſult 
Wich dying Dorax, ryden's Don Sebaſtian. 


2. The effect of conſulting z determination, 
He fald, and roſe the firſt ; the council broke; 
And all their grave conſults diffoly'd in ſmoke, Dryd. Fables, 
3- A council ; a number of perſons aſſembled in deli- 
beration, | 

Divers meetings and conſu/ts of our whole number, to conſider of 

the former labours, Bacon. 
: A conſult of coquets below 
| Was call'd, to rig him out a beau, 
ConvulTA TON, . / [from conſult.) _ 
1. The ad of conſulting ; ſecret deliberation, 
The chief prieſts held a conſultation with the elders and ſetibes. 
Mark, Av. l. 
2. A number of perſons conſulted together; a council. 
A conſultation was called, wherein he adviſed a falivation, 
s Wiſeman . 
3+ [In law.] Conſultatio is a writ, whereby a cauſe, be- 
8988 removed by prohibition from the ecele- 
ſiaſtical court, or court chriſtian, to the king's court, 
is returned thither again: for the judges of the king's 
court, if, upon comparing the libel with the ſuggeſ- 
tion of the party, they do find the ſuggeſtion falle, or 
not proved, and therefore the cauſe to be wrongfully 
called from the court chriſtian ; then, upon this con- 
fultatien or deliberation, decree is to be returned 
again, Convell, 
Consu'LTER, nc. [from conſult.) One that conſults, 
or aſks counſel or intelligence. 

There ſhall not be found among you a charmer, or a conſu/tey 
with familiar ſpirits, or a wizard, Deut. xvlli. 11. 

Consu"maBiu. adj, from —_— Suſceptible of de. 
ſtruction ; poſſible to be walked, ſp 

Albeſtos does truly agree in this common quality aſcribed unto 
both, of being incombultible, and not conſumable by fire z but it doth 
contract ſo much fullginous matter om the earthy parts of the 
all, though it was tried with ſome of the Hom oil, that in a very 
few days it did choak and extinguiſh the flame. | No 

Wilkim's Mathematical Magick. 

Our growing rich or poor depends only on, which is greater or 

leſs, our importation or exportation of conſumable commodities. Locke, 

To CONSUME, wv. 4. [conſumo, Latin.] To waſte; 

to ſpend ; to deſtroy, | 
Where two raging fires meet together, 

They do conſume the thing that feeds their fury, Shakeſpeare, 

Thou that carry much ſeed out into the field, and ſhalt gather 
but little In g for the locuſts ſhall conſume it. Deut. xxviii, 

Thus in ſoft angulth (he conſumer the day, 
Nor quits her deep retirement, Tbomſon's Spring. 
Yo Consu'my. wv. u. To walte away; to be exhauſted. 
Theſe violent delights have violent ends, 
And In their . die z Uke fire and powder, 
- Which, as they meet, conſume, 7% Romeo and Juliet. 
Consu'mknr, n./; [from conſume,) One that ſpends, 
waſtes, or deſtroys any thing. 

Money muy be conſidered as In the hands of the conſumer, or of 
the merchant who buys the commodity, when made to export. Locke, 
To CONSUMMATE. v. a. [ conſomer, Fr. conſum- 

mare, Lat.] To complete; to ons z to finiſh; 


$wift, 


to end. Anciently accented on the firſt ſyllable, 
Yourſelf, myſelf, and other lords, will paſh 
To conſummate this buſineſs happily, bakeſp. King John, 
Sha res 


There ſhall we a mage our ſpouſal rites. 

The perſon was cunning enough to begin the deceit in the 

weaker, and the weaker ſufficlent co conſummate the fraud in the 

Rronger. 5 Brown's Vulgar Krrours. 

He had a mind to conſummate the happineſs of the day. Tatler, 

Convu'wmaATtk. adj, [from the verb.] Complete; 

perfect ; finiſhed : omnibus numeris abjolutns, 
I do but Ray till your marriage be conſummate, © Shakeſpeare, 
Farth, In her rich attire 

Conſummate, lovely ſmil'd, Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 

_ Qrathan, among his maxims for raiſing a man to the moſt con- 

ſummate greatneſs, adviſes to perform extraordinary attlons, and to 

ſeevre a good hiftorian, Addiſon's Freebolder, 

If man of perfect and conſummate virtue falls into a mixtbrtune, 

it ralſes our pity, but not our terrour, Addiſon', Speetator, 
ConSuMMA'TION, [from hams) 


Y 
I. Completion ; perfection; end, 


That jult and regular proceſs, which it muſt be ſuppoſed to take |. 


from Its original to Its conſummation. Addiſon's Spettotor, 
2. The end of the preſent ſyſlem of things ; the end of 
the world, | 

From the firſt beginning of the world unto the laſt conſummation 
thereof, t nelther hath been, nor can be, otherwiſe, Heoter, 

J. Death; end of life, | 
Ghoſt, unlald, forbear thee ! 

Nothing Il come near thee! 

Quiet conſummation have, 

Unremoved be thy gravel  Shatiſpeare's Cymbeli 
Conv'uprion, „% [conſumptio, Latin} | 
1. The att of conſuming z; waſte z deſtruction. 

ly commodities, the value rifes as Its quantity Is leſs and vent 

greater 4 which depends upon Its being preferred In its oo . 
tion. Ae. 
3. The ſtate of waſting or periſhing. 

Kina and Vetuvlus have fent forth flames for this two or three 
Mhovtand years, po the mountains themſelves have not ſuffered any 
conſiderable diminution or confurpticn 4 but are, at this day, the 
higheſt mountains in thaſe countries, Wortwward, 

J. [In phylick.} A waſte of muſcular fleſh. It is fre- 
quently attended with a heRtick fever, and is divided 
by phylicians into ſeveral kinds, according to the 
variety of its cauſes, Vrincy, 

| Conjumption fow 
In hollow bones vi man, Sha 

The Kopp age of women's courſes, If not looked to, ſets them 
inte a w_ ten, d v or other dlicaſe. Harvey. 

The effeatlal and diftlaguiſhing character of a confirmed on. | 

eth, is x walting of the body by reaſon of an vicerated fate of 
the lungs, attended with a cough, 4 diſcharge of purulent matter, 
and a Mete fever, Blackmore, 

Coxau wy rive. , [from con/iome, | 

15 Deftructive ; walling ; exhauiting ; having the qua- 
lity of conſuming, 

A long confunprive wat by more Ukely te dreak this grand alli. 
anee than die Frances Ae « the War, 

2, Diſraled with a conſumption. 
Nuthing taints fund lungs toener than Inſpiring the breath of 
tive lungs, | [IT 10 * Cen. 
The lean, bee wenth, with coughs decay d, 
Is call'd @ pretty, tight, and dender mald, Dryden, 
Ny an 48 len a ee perion may hold out lor 
years AU on Dive. 


ent, or deſtroyed, | 


| 't Timon, | 


CON 


con u⁰ vn ss. n. . [from conſumptive.) A 


tendency to a conſumption, _ 

Cons Til E. adj, [conſutilis, Latin.] That is ſewed 

or ſtitched together. Dit. 

To CON TABULATB. v. a. [contabulo, Latin. ] To 
floor with boards, | Ed es 

ConTAnuLa'T10N, 2. . [contabulatio, Latin.) & join- 

ing of boards together 3 a boarding a floor. 

CONTACT. . * —— Latin.] Touch; cloſe 
union; juncture of one body to another. ; 

The Platoniſts hold, that the ſpirit of the lover doth paſs into the 
ſpirits of the perſon loved, which cauſeth the deſire of return into 
the body; wh 
junction. . 

When the light fell ſo obliquely on | 
places was between them, as to be all refleCted, it ſeemed in that 
place of contact to be wholly tranſmitted. Newton's Optichs, 

The air by its immediate contat?, may coagulate the blovd which 
flows along the air-bladders,  Arbuthnit on Diet, 

ConTa'cTION, . J. [contaftus, Latin.] The act of 
touching z- a joining one body to another. 

That deleterious it may be at ſome "diſtance, and deſtructive 
without corporal contattion, there is no high improbability. 


| Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
CONTA'GION, . /. 


contagio, Latin, ; 
1. Ihe emiſſion from body to body by which diſeaſes are 


communicated, 
It we two be one, and thou play falſe, 
I do digeſt the poiſon of thy fleſh, | 
Being ſtrumpeted by thy —_— Shakeſps Com, of Frrours. 
In infe&tion and contagion from body to body, as the plague and 
the like, the infuction is received mar times by the body paſſive; 
but yet is, by the ſtrength and good diſpoſition thereof, 20 
acon, 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
the air, which in other 


2. Infection; propagation of miſchief, or diſeaſe, 
Nor will the goodnets of intention excule the ſcandal and conta- 
glon of example. ; King Charles, 

| Down fell they, | 


And the dire hiſs renew'd, and the dire form 
Catch'd by contagion. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
3. Peſtilence; venomous emanations. | 
Will he ſteal out of his wholeſome bed, | 
To dare the vile contagion of tlie night? Shak, 2 Ceſar. 
ConTta'ciovus, adj. [from contagio, — nfectious; 
caught by approach; poiſonous; peſtilential. 
The jades, . 
That drag the tragick melancholy night, 
From their miſty jaws | 
Breathe foul, contagious darkneſs in the air, 
We licken ſoon from her contagious care, 
Grieve for her ſorrows, groan for her deſpair, Prior. 
ConTA'G10USNESs. 1. / [from contagions.] The qua- 
lity of being contagious, 
To CONTAIN, v. a. [contineo, Latin.] 
1. Jo hold as a veſſel, . 

There are many other things which Jeſus did, the which if 
they ſhould be written every one, I ſuppote that even the world 
itfelf could not contain the books that ſhould be written, 

John, Xxi, 2 5+ 


Sbak. Hen. VI. 


Gently inſtruRted 1 ſhall henco depart, 
Greatly in peace of thought, and have my fill 


Of knowledge what this veilel can contain. Milton, 
What thy ſtores contain bring forth, and pour 
Abundance. ; Milton, 
2. To comprehend ; to compriſe, 
| What ſeem'd fair in all the world, ſeem'd now 
Mean, or in her ſumm'd up, in her contain d Milton, 
'The earth, 
Though in compariſon of heav'n ſo ſmally 
Nor gliſt'ring, may of folid good contain 
More plenty than the ſun, that barren ſhines, Milton, 
3. To compriſe, as a writing. 
Wherefore allo It is contained In the ſcripture. 1 Pet. ii. 6. 


4+ To reſtrain; to withhold ; to keep within bounds, 
All men ſhould be contained in duty ever atter, without the ter- 
rour of warlike forces, er on Ireland. 


Their king's perſon contains the unruly people 


, rom my OC- 
' calions, . 
I tell you, firs, Nu. 

If you ſhould ſmile, he grows impatlent. 
Ki 6 not, my lord, we can contain ourſelves, Shakeſpeare. 


To ConTA'IN, v. . To live in continence. 
1 felt the ardour of my paſlion increaſe, till I could no longer 


comain, 5 Ardutbnot and Pope. 
ConTA'tNADLE, adj, [from contain.] Poſlible 6 be 
contained. | 


'The air, containable within the cavity of the eolipile, amounted 
to eleven grains. Boyle. 


To CONTA'MINATE. v. a. [contamino, Lat.] To 


defile ; to pollute ; to corrupt by baſe mixture. 
Shall we now 
Contaminate our fingers with baſe bribes? Shak. Jul. Ceſar. 
A bale pander holds the chamber-door, 
Whilit by a flave, no gentler than a dog, 
His faireſt daughter is contaminated. Shateſpeare's Henry V. 
Do It not with poiſon 3 ſtrangle her In her bed, 
Even in the bed ſhe hath contaminated, Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
I quickly ſhed 
Some of his baſtard blood, and in diſgrace 
Beſpoke him thus 1 contaminated, bale, 
© And milbegotten blood 1 (pill of thine, Shakeſp, Henry VI. 
Though it be neceffitated, by its relation to fleſh, to a terreſtrial 
converſe z yet 'tis, like the ſun, without contaminating its beams. 
Glanville's Apol, 
He that lies with another man's wife, propagates children in 
another's family for him to keep, and centaminates the honour 
thereot as much as lu him lies, Ayliffe's Parergon. 
ConTAMINA'TION, . % [from contaminate.) Pollu- 
tion; defilement. £ 
ConTEMERATED, adj, [contemeratus, Latin.) Vio- 
To CONTEMN. v. a. [contemno, Latin.) To deſpiſe ; 
Pais z to light; to diſregard ; to negle&; to 
dety. | 
Yet better thus, and known to be contemned, 
Than ill eontemned and flattered, Sbateſpeare't King Lear. 
| Eve, thy contempt of life and pleaſure ſeems | 
To argue in thee ſomething more ſublime 
Milton, 


Aud excellent than what thy mind content. 
Pygmalion then the Tyrian ſeeptre (way'd, 
One who contemn's divine and human laws ; 
Then Rrife enſued. Dryden": Virg. Hu. 


CONTR'MNKR, „ % [from contemn.] One that con- 
temm ; a deſpiſer 3 a ſcorner. 


Ho counſels him to perſecute innovators of worſhip, not only as 
contenimers of the gods, but diſturbers of the ſtate. Seu h. 


To CONTE*MPER. v. . [contempere, Latin.) 'I'o 
moderate ; to reduce to a lower degree by mixing 
1 of o poll qualities, TO 

| ves quali he eva- 
ee eee 


ereupon followeth that appetite of contact and con- 


CATS MPERAMENT. nf. 
The degree of any quality. 


There is nearly an equal contemperament of th 
bodies to that of the hotteſt part * the atmoſphere, tat 


[from contempers, Li | 


To CONTE MPERATE. v. a. [from contem ry 
diminiſh any quality by ſomething contrary ,' 
derate ; to —— don 

The mighty Nile and Niger do not only moi 
the air, wh. refreſh and — the ee center, 
If blood abound, let it out, regulating the pati ent's f "My, 
contemperating the humours. iſeman', ik i 

ConTemrsra'TION. 1. i {from rontemperat, WY, 

1. The act of diminiſhing arty quality by admit, 
the contrary ; the act of moderating or remperin 

The uſe of air, without which there is no continuation 4 my 
not nutrition, but the contemperation of fervour in the heart, * 
es rot Brown's Valgar Erin, 

2, Proportionate mixture ; proportion, 880 

There is not greater variety in men's faces, and in the 
perations of their natural humours, than there is in their 
ſies, * Hale's Origin of 

To CONTEM PLATE. v. a. [contemplor, Latin. 
ſeems to have been once aceented on the fir} 

| ble.} To conſider. with continued 
ſtudy ; to meditate. 

There js not much difficulty in confining the mind © cont 


conte. 
hant, 
anking, 
Thiz 
it ſylla. 
attention; ty 


What we have a great defire to know. 
To ConTE MPLATE. v. a. To muſe; to think 
ouſly with long attention, 
So many hours muſt I take my reſt 
So many hours muſt I contemplates Shakeſpeare's Hay vf 
Sapor had an heaven of glaſs, Which he trod upon, contemplati a 
over the ſame as if he had been Jupiter, Paac 11 
How can 1 conſider what belongs to myſelf, when 1 have — 
ſo long contemplating on you ? Dryden's Juvenal, P- 9 
ConTuMPLA'TION. . / from contemplare. 8 
1. Meditation; ſtudious thought on any ſubject; <1, 
tinued attention. ; , 5 
How now? what ſerious contemplation are you in? Shale 
Contemplation is keeping the Kea which is brought —＋ 
mind, for ſome time a * in view. : ; Leek, 
2. Holy meditation; a holy exerciſe of the ſoul, en. 
ployed in attention to ſacred things, " 
J have breath'd a ſecret vow 
To live in prayer and contemplation, . 
Only attended by Neriſſa here, Shakeſp. Merch. of Vale 
3. The faculty of ſtudy: oppoſed to the power ' of 
action. | | 
There are two functions, contemplation and practice, according ty 
that general diviſion of objects; tome of which entertain our lpt« 
culation, others employ our actions. | Sou, 
CONTEMPLATIVE. adj. [from contemplate.) | 
1. Given to thought or ſtudy ; ſtudious ; thoughtful, 
Fixt and contemplative their looks, 
Still turning over nature's books, Denbux, 
2. Employed in ſtudy ; dedicated to ſtudy, 
am no courtier, nor verſed in Rate affairs { my life hath n. 
ther been contemplative than active. : Bacon, 
Contemplative men may be without the pleaſure of diſcovering the 
ſrerets of ſtate, and men of action are commonly without the plez. 
ſure of tracing the ſecrets of divine art, Grew's Coſnabgia 
3- Having the power of thought or meditation, _ 
So many kinds of creatures might be to exerciſe the contempl;. 
tive faculty of man. Ray on the Creatin. 
ConTs” ad, [from contemplating.) 


Ati, 
0 


ſtudi 


MPLATIVELY. 
Thoughtfully; attentively ; with deep attention. 
ConTEMPLA'TOR. . „ [Latin.] One employed ig 
ſtudy ; an enquirer after knowledge; a ſtudent. 

In the Perſian tongue the word magus imports as much 6 f 
contemplator of divine and heavenly ſcience, Rateigd's Ha 
The Platonick contemplators reject both theſe deſcriptiony 
founded upon parts and colours. Brown's Vulgar Errauny 


CONTEMPORARY. adj. [ contemporain, French.] 
1. Living in the ſame age; coetaneous, . 
Albert Durer was contemporary to Lucas. Dryden's Df. 
2. Born at the ſame time. 
| A grove born with-himſelf he ſees, 
And loves his old contemporary trees. 
3. Exiſting at the ſame point of time. 
It is impoſlible to make the ideas of yeſterday, to-day, and to- 
morrow, to be the ſame; or bring ages paſt and future together, 
and make them contemporary. Licks 


ConTr"MPORARY. 2. /½ One who lives at the ſame 


time with another. 
All this in blooming youth you have achiev'd ; 

Nor are your foil'd contemporarier griev'd. Dryden 

As he has been favourable to me, he will hear of his kindnels 
from our contemporaries z for we are fallen into an age illiterate, 
cenſorious, and detracting. - Dryden's Inv. Preſat. 
The active part of mankind, as they do moſt for the good 0! 
their contemporaries, very deſervedly gain the greateſt ſhare in ther 
applauſes. Addiſon's Freebolds' 
To ConTs'MPORISE, v. 4. [con and tempus, Latin.] 


To make contemporary ; to place in the ſame age. 
© The jndifferency ot their exiſtences, contemporiſed into our + 
tions, al its a farther conſideration. Brown's Vulgar Errows 
CONTE MPT. . / [contemptus, Latin. ] 58 
1. The act of deſpiſing others ; ſlight regard; ſcorn. 
It was neither in contempt nor pride that I did not bow. Ei. 
The ſhame of being miſerable, 
Expoſes men to ſcorn and baſe contempt, | 
Even from their neareit friends, Dynhare 
There le no action, in the behaviour of one man towards anothed. 
of which human nature is more impatient than of contempt; it bein 
an undervalulng of a man, upon a belief of his utter uſeleſſnels d 
inability, and a ſpiteful endeavour to engage the reſt of the 
in the ſame light eſteem of him. . 
His friend ſmil'd ſcornful, and with proud contemp! 
Rejects as idle what his fellow dreamt. Dryden's Fable ; 
Nothing, ſays Longinus, can be great, the comemp! of Which! 
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wor! 
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teat. 15 Addie 
2. The ſtate of being deſpiſed ; vileneſs, 3 
The place was like to come unto contempt. 2 Mac, ills ib. 


ConTEMPTIBLE. adj. yn contempt. ] 
1. Worthy of contempt ; deſerving ſearn. _ 
No man truly knows bimſelf, but he groweth daily more c“. 
temprible in his own eyes. Taylor's Guide to Dermis. 
From no one vice exempt, | WS 
And moſt centemptible to ſhun contempt. Pope i Epyſtin 
2. Deſpiſed ; ſcorned ; neglected. ; 
There is not ſo contemprible a plant or animal, that does __ 
found the moſt enlarged underſtanding, a ye 
3. Scornful ; apt to deſpiſe ; contemptuous. This 15 79 
r uſe. 1 het 
If the ſhould make tender of her love, 'tis very poſſible ft” 
ſcorn it j for the man hath a contemprib/e ſpirit, Shaker 
ContTas*MPTIBLENESS. 5. / [from contemptible-] * 
tate of being contemptible ; the ſtate of being de 


Ray vn the Creation, | 


ſpiſed ; meanneſs ; vileneſs ; baſeneſs ; cheapneH , 
one. 


dy practice of virtue comes 
by e eh be Mars us. 
adv. [ from contempiible.) Meanly; 
in a manner deſerving contempt, 


c 
Know'ſt thou not 
Their language, and their ways ? They alſo know, 


Who c 
el of baits 
Conte MPTIBLY-. 


Decay of Piety. 


d reaſon not contemptib y. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Po"; M prUOUS. adj. | from contempt. ] Scornful; 
jo to deſpiſe ; uſing words or actions of contempt z 


1 t. 
— God all our lives, and know that we neglect him; 


voluntarily, and know that we offend him, caſting 
5 . peace Which we truſt to make at parting, is no 
2 . a rebellious preſumption, and even a contemptuous laugh- 
to ſcorn and deriding of God, his laws, and precepts. 
ivg Raleigh's Hiſtory 1 the World. 
Some much averſe I found, and wond'rous harſh, 
Comemptucus, proud, ſet on revenge and ſpite. Mile. Agon. 
Rome, the proudeſt . ed 30 heathen world, entertained the 
contempruous opinion of the Jews. / 
br 7 vous Ly. adv, [from contemptubus. ] With 
ſcorn ; with deſpite; ſcorntully ; deſpitefully. 
I throw my name againſt the bruiſing ſtone, 
Trampling contempruouſly on thy diadem. Shakeſpeare. 
The apoſtles and moſt eminent Chriſtians were poor, an | uſed 
Taylor's Holy Living. 


ly. | 

— tyrannically in youth, he will be treated contemptu- 
ouſly in age; and the baſer his enemies, the more intolerable the af- 
front. g * ; L' Eftrange. 
A wiſe man would not (peak contempruorfly of a prince, though 
out of his dominions. | Tillotſon. 
cor MPTUOUSNESS. . /. [from contemptuous. Diſ- 
ſion to contempt ; inſolence. Die. 
9 CONTE'ND. v. . [contendo, Latin. ] : 

1. To ſtrive; to ſtruggle in oppoſition, 
HeRor's forehead ſpit forth blood ; 
At Grecian ſwords contending. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Ulis wonders and his praiſes do contend 
Which ſhould be thine or his, 
Death and nature do contend about them, 
Whether they live or die. Sbakeſpe 


— 


ares Macbeth. 
Diſtreſs not the Moabites, neither contend with them in battle; 


for 1 will not give thee of their land. Deut. ii. 9. 
2. To vie; to act in emulation. 
You fit above, and ſee vain men below 
Contend for what you only can beſtow. Dryden, 


3. It has for before the ground or cauſe of contention. 
The queſtion which our author would contend for, if he did not 
forget it, is, what perſons have a right to be obeyed, Locke. 
Sometimes abort. | 
He will find that many things he fiercely contended about were 
trivial, | Decay of Piety. 
5. It has with before the opponent. 
This battle fares like to the morning's war, 
When dying clouds contend 2vith growing light. Sh. Hen. VI. 
If we conſider him as our Maker, we cannot contend qwith him. 
Temple, 
6. Sometimes 2 


n ambitious ſtrength I did 


Contend againſt thy valour. Shakeſpeart's Coriolanus. 
To ConTEnD. v. a. To diſpute any thing; to conteſt. 


Their airy limbs in ſports they exerciſe, 
And on the green contend the wreſtler's prize. Dryden's An. 
A time of war at length will come, G 
When Carthage ſhall contend the world with Rome. Dryden. 
Thus low we lie, | 


Shut from this day and that contended ſky, Dryden. 
ConTre'npenT. n. / [from contend.] Antagoniſt ; 
opponent ; champion ; combatant. Not uſed. 


In all notable changes and revolutions, the contendents have been 
ſtill made a prey to the third party. L'Eftrange, 
ConTre'npeR. n. /. [from contend. ] Combatant ; 
champion. 


The contenders for it look upon it as undeniable, Locke. 
Thoſe diſputes often ariſe in good earneſt, where the two con- 


| tenders do really believe the different propoſitions which they ſup- 


port. Watts on the Mind. 
CONTENT. adj. [contentus, Latin.] 


1. Satisfied, ſo as not to repine; eaſy, though not high- 
ly pleaſed. | 
Born to the ſpacious empire of the Nine, | 

One would have thought ſhe ſhould have been content 
To manage well that mighty government. Dryden. 
Who is content, is happy. ocke. 
A man is perfectly content with the ſtate he is in, when he is per- 
ſectly without any uneaſineſs. | 


Locke, 
Foe to loud praiſe, and friend to learned eaſe, 
Content with ſcience in the vale of peace. Pope's Epiſiles, 
2. Satisfied, ſo as not to oppoſe. 
Submit you to the people's voices, 
Allow their officers, and be content | 
To ſuffer lawful cenſure. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 


To Content. v. a. [from the adjective.] 
1. To ſatisfy, ſo as to ſtop complaint; not to offend ; to 


appeaſe, without plenary happineſs or complete gra- 
tification. 


3 thyſelf with this much, and let this ſatisfy thee, that 1 

. : Sidn . 

Great minds do ſometimes content themſelves to threaten, _ 

my could deſtroy, | Tillotſon. 

o not content yourſelves with obſcure and confuſed ideas, where 

elearer are to be attained. Mattis Logick. 

2. To pleaſe; to gratify. 

Is the adder better than the eel, 

Becaule his puirited ficin contems the eye ? Shakeſpeare. 


It doth much content me, | 

To hear him fo inclin'd, Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 

If a man ſo temper his actions, as in ſome one of them he doth 
con ent every faction, the mulick of praiſe will be fuller. Bacon. 
Wheat is contented with a meaner earth, and contenting with a 
ſuitable gain. Carew's l. 
ONTE NT. 3. / [from the verb. 


1. Moderate happineſs; ſuch fatisfaQion as, though it 


does not fill up deſire, appeaſes complaint. 
ought's had, all's ſpent, 
Where our defire is got without center. Shaleſp. Macbeth, 
One thought content the good to be enjoy d 
is every little accident deſtroy d. Dryden. 


A wiſe content his even ſoul ſecur'd ; 
By want not ſhaken, nor by wealth allur'd. Smith on Philips. 
2. Acquieſcence ; ſatisfaction in a thing unexamined, 

Others for language all their care expreſs, 
And value books, as women men, for dreſs ; 
Their praiſe is ſtill=the Nile is excellent ; 
The ſenſe they humbly take upon content. Pope's Epiſtles. 
3 [Prom contentur, contained.) That which is contain- 
ed, or included, in any thi 
Though my hbart's content 


to diſtern the con- 


Atterbury. | 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 


CON 


Experiments are made on the blood of healthy animals: in a 
weak habit ſerum might afford other contents. Arbuthnot, 
4-The power of containing; extent; capacity. 
This iſland had then fifteen hundred ſtrong ſhips of great ten- 
tent. Bacon. 
It were good to know the geometrical content, figure, and fitua- 
tion of all the lands of a kingdom, according to natural bounds, 
i . CGraunt's Bills of Mortality. 
5- That which is compriſed in a writing. In this ſenſe 
the plural only is in uſe. 
| I have a letter from her, 
Of ſuch tontents as you will wonder at. *Shakeſpeare. 
1 ſhall prove theſe writings not counterfeits, but authentick ; 
and the contents true, and worthy of a divine original. Grew's Coſm. 
The contents of both books come before thoſe of the firſt book, 
in the thread of the ſtory. Aaddiſon's Spectator. 
ConTENTA'TION. 3. / [from content.] Satisfaction; 
content. Out of uſe. 
I ſeek no better warrant than my own conſcience, nor no greater 
pleaſure than mine own contentat ion. Sidney. 
Fourteen years ſpace, during the minority of Gordianus, the go- 
vernment was with great applauſe and contentation in the hands of 
Miſitheus, a pedant. Bacon. 
The ſhield was not long after incruſted with a new ruſt, and is 
the ſame, a cut of which hath been engraved and exhibited, to the 
great contentation of the learned. Arbuthnot and Pope. 
ConTEe'nNTED., participial adj. [from content.] Satis- 
fied ; at quiet ; not repining ; not demanding more ; 
eaſy, though not plenarily happy. 
Barbaroſla, in hope by ſufferance to obtain another kingdom, 
ſeemed contented with the anſwer. Knolles's Hiſtory, 
Dream not of other worlds, 
Contented that thus far has been reveal'd, N 
Not of earth only, but of higheſt heav'n. Milton's Par. Loft. 
| If he can deſcry 
Some nobler foe approach, to him he calls, 
And begs his fate, and then contented falls. 
To diſtant lands Vertumnus never roves, 
Like you contented with his native groves, 
ConTE'NTEDNESS, #./. [from contented. 
tisfaction in any lot. 


Denbam. 
Pope. 
] State of 2 


a moderator of paſſions, a procurer of contentedneſs. Walt. Angler, 
Cox TETNTION. m. / f Latin. 
1. Strife; debate; conteſt; quarrel; mutual oppoſition. 
Can we with manners aſk what was the difference ? 
———Safely, I think; 'twas a contention in publick. Shakeſp. 
Avoid fooliſh queſtions and genealogies, and contentions and ſtriv- 
ings» Tit. iii. 9. 
Can they keep themſelves in a perpetual contention with their 
eaſe, their reaſon, and their God, and not endure a ſhort combat 
with a finful cuſtom ? Decay of . 
The ancients made contention the principle that reigned in the 
chaos at firſt, and then love; the one to expreſs the diviſions, and 
the other the union of all parties in the middle and common bond, 
Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 
2, Emulation ; endeavour to excel. | 
Sons and brother at a ſtrife ! 
What is your quarrel ? how began it firſt ? | 
o quarrel, but a ſweet contention, Sbaleſp. Henry VI. 
3. Eagerneſs; zeal; ardour; vehemence of endeavour. 
Your own earneſtneſs and contention to effect what you are about, 
will continually ſuggeſt to you ſeveral artifices. Helder. 
This is an end, which at firſt view appears worthy our utmoſt 
contention to obtain. Rogers. 
Cox TE NTIO us. adj, [from contend, ] Quarrelſome ; 
given to debate ; perverſe ; not peaceable. 
Thou thinkeſt much that this contentious ſtorm 
Invades us to the ſkin, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
There are certain contentious humours that are never to be pleaſ- 
ed. | | L'Eftrange. 
Reſt made them idle, idleneſs made them curious, and curioſicy 
contentious. | | Decay of Piety. 
ConTEnTiOUs Juriſdiction. [In law.] A court which 
has a power to judge and determine differences be- 
tween contending parties. The lord chief juſtices, 
and judges, have a contentious juriſdiction ; but the 
lords of the treaſury, and the commiſſioners pf the 
cuſtoms, have none, being merely judges of actounts 
and tranſactions. hambers, 


ly; quarrelſomely. 

We ſhall not contentiouſly rejoin, or only to juſtify our own, but 
to applaud and confirm his maturer aflertions, Brown. 
ConTE'NnTiOUSNESS. 2. J. [from contentious.) Prone- 

neſs to conteſt ; perverſeneſs; turbulence ; quarrel- 

ſomeneſs. 5 3 

Do not content ion ſncſt, and cruelty, and ſtudy of revenge, ſeldom 
fail of retaliation ? | 5 Bentley's Sermons, 
ConTE'NnTLESS. adj, [from content.] Difcontented ; 
diſſatisfied ; uneahy, | 
Beſt ſtates, contentleſs, 
Have a diſtracted and moſt wretched being, 
Worſe than the worſt, content. Shakeſpeare's Timon. 


CoNTE NTMENT, * from content, the verb.] 


1. Acquieſcence, without plenary ſatisfaction. 

Such men's contentment muſt be wrought by ſtratagem: the uſual 
method of fare is not for them. Hooker. 
Submiſſion is the only reaſoning between a creature and its 
Maker, and contentment in his will is the beſt remedy we can apply 
to misfortunes, | Temple. 

Conteniment, without external honour, is humility ; without the 
pleature of eating, temperance, Grew's Ceſmolag ia. 

Some place the bliſs in action, ſome in eaſe; 


Thole call it pleaſure, and contentment theſe, Pope's E ſays. 
But now no face divine contentment wears, 
"Tis all blank ſadneſs, or continual tears, Pope. 


2. Gratification. 
At Paris the prince ſpent one whole day, to give his mind ſome 
contentment in viewing of a famous city. Motten. 
Cox TREK MINOS. adj. Iconterminus, Latin.) Border- 
ing upon; touching at the boundaries. 
1 his contormed ſo many of them, as were conterminous to the 
colonics and garriſons, to the Roman laws. Hale. 
ConTERRA'NEOUS. adj, [conterraneus, Lat.] Of the 
ſame country, | Dia. 
To CONTE'ST. v. a. [contefter, Fr. probably from 
contra teſtari, Latin.] To diſpute ; to controvert ; to 
Hagar to call in queſtion. 5 | 
'Tis evident upon what account none have preſumed to conteſt 
the proportion of theſe ancient pieces. | Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
To ConTE'sT. v. 1. | 
1. To ſtrive ; to contend t followed by with, 
The ewe. of an argument adds to the pleaſure of centeſſ ing 
with it, when there are hopes of victory. Burnet. 
2. To vie; to emulate, | 
I do cont 
As hotly and as nobly with thy love, 
As ever in ambitious ſtrength 1 did 
Contend againſt thy valour, 


rm love doth bear, 
— * — ſhall qe mine eyes appear. / Shakeſpeare. 
any thing can be determined of 
any ſingle maſa of ore by ——_ ſpe = by particular contents of 


Need ward. 


Angling was, after tedious ſtudy, a calmer of unquiet thoughts, 


ConTe'nTIOUSLY, adv. [from contentious.] Perverfe-- 


Of man, who dares in pomp with Jove cont 
©  VUnchang'd, immortal, and ſupremely bleſt ? 
Co'nTEsT. u. , from the verb. It is now accented 


on the firſt ſyllab by Diſpute z difference; debate. 
This of old no leſs costes did move, 
Denham, 


. "A 


1 s GH 


Than when for Homer's birth ſev'n cities ſtrove, 

A definition is the only way whereby the meaning of words can 
be known, without leaving room for about it. Lace. 
Leave all noiſy conteſts, all Immodeſt clamours, and brawling lan- 


guage» bie. 
ConTz'sTABLE. adj. [from conteff.] That may be 
conteſted ; diſputable; controvertible. 
ConTE'sTABLENESS. #. J [from conteftable.) Poſſibi- 
lity of conteſt, . __ s Die. 
ConTtsTaA'TiON. 2. J {from conteft.] The act of con- 
teſting; debate; ſtrife. 
Doors ſhut, viſits forbidden, and, which was worſe, divers con- 
teſtations evon with 2 herſelf. on. 


After years ſpent in domeſtitk, unſociable conteftations, ſhe found 
means to withdraw. 5 r © 


To CONTE'X. v. a.' [contexo, Lat.] To weave toge- 
ther; to unite by interpoſition of parts. This word 
is not in uſ. YE EY | 
Nature may contex a planty.though that be a perfectly mixt con- 
crete, without having all the elements previouſly preſented to her 
to compound it of. PS tiger Boytr. 


The fluid body of quickſilver is contexed with the" ſalts it ntl 
up in ſublimation. LTD Boyle. 
Co'nTExT. n. /. [contextus, Latin.) The N ſe 
ries of a diſcourſe; the parts of the diſeourſe that pre- 
cede and follow the ſentence quoted, 77 
That chapter is really a repreſentation of one, which hath only 
the knowledge, not practice, of his duty; as is maniteſt from the 
| Context. Hammond on Fundamentals. 
ConTE'xT, adj. 2 contex.] Knit together; firm, 
Hollow and thin, for lightneſs; but withal context and firm, for 
ſtrength, 4 Derham's Phyfice-Theology. 
ConTE'xTURE. #./. [from contex.] The diſpoſition 
of parts one amongſt others ; the compoſition of any 
thing out of ſeparate-pants ;; the ſyitem ; the conſtitu- 
tion; the manner in Which any thing is woven or 
formed. „„ 
He was not of any deljcate contexture; his limbs rather ſturdy 
than dainty. Watton, 
Every ſpecies, afterwards expreſſed, e eg from that idea, 


forming that wonderful contexture of created beings. Dryd. Dafrefn. 
l Hence gan relax 
The ground's contexture; hence Tartarian dregy, 
Sulphur and nitrous ſpume, enkindling fierce, 
' Bellow'd within their darkſome caves. h Philips. 


This apt, this wiſe contexture of the ſea, 
Makes it the ſhips, driv'n by the winds, obey y 
Whence hardy merchants ſail from ſhore to ſhore. Blackmore. 
CoNnTIGNA'TION. 2. , [contignatio, Latin.] | 
1. A-frame of beams joined together ; a ſtory, 


We mean a porch, or cloiſter, or the like, of one contignation, 
and not in ſtoried buildings. Watton's Archite#ur c. 
Where more of the orders than one ſhall be ſet in ſeveral ſtories 
or contignations, there muſt be an exquiſite care to place the columns 
one over another. Wittott 


2. The act of framing or joining a fabrick of wood. 
ConT1IGu'ITY. 2. /. [from contiguous. ] Actual con- 
tat ; fituation in which two bodies or countries 
touch upon each other. 
He defined magnetical attraction to be a natural imitation and 


diſpoſition conforming unto A Brown, 
The immediate contiguity of that convex were a real ſpace, 
ale's Origin of Mankind, 


CONTIGUOUS. agj. [contiguus, Latin. ] 


1. Meeting ſo as to touch; bordering upon each other; 
not ſeparate, | 
Flame doth not mingle with flame as air doth with air, or water 
with water, but only remaineth contiguous; as it cometh to paſs be- 
twixt conſiſting bodies, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
| The loud miſrule 
Of chaos far remov'd ; leſt fierce extremes, 


Contiguous, might diſtemper the whole frame, Milton. 
The Eaſt and Weſt, | 

Upon the globe, a mathematick point 

Only divides : thus happineſs and miſery, 

And all extremes, are ſtill contiguous. Denham's Sopby. 


Diſtinguiſh them by the diminution of the lights and ſhadows, 
joining the contiguous objects by the participation of their colours, 
. Di,. nor 
When I viewed it too near, the two halfs of the paper did not 
appear fully divided from one another, but ſeemed contiguous at one 
of their angles. Newton's Opticks. 
2. It has ſometimes auh. ts : 
Water, being contiguous with air, cooleth it, but moiſteneth it 
not. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
ConTi'GuousLY. adv. [from contiguous, ] Without 
any intervening ſpaces. | N 
Thus diſembroil'd, they take their proper place, 
The next of kin contiguouſly embrace, | 
And foes are ſunder'd by a larger ſpace. Dryden's Ovid. 
ConTicuovsNness. 1. J [from contiguous.) Cloſe con- 
nexion ; coherence, 
* 
E K. . . . 
Sourinzn ev. J . / [continentia, Latin.) 
1. Reſtraint; command of one's ſelf. 
He knew what to ſay; he knew alſo when to leave off, a con- 
tinence which is practiſed by few writers. Dryden's Fab. Sref. 
2. Forbearance of lawful pleaſure. 
Content without lawful venery, is continence; withopt unlawful, 
chaſtity” _ Grew's Ceſmoloagia. 
3. Chaſtity in general. 


Where is he ? 
In her chamber, making a ſermon of continency to her, and 
rails, and ſwears, and rates. Shakeſpeare's Taming of the Shrew 
Suffer not diſhonour to approach 
Th' imperial ſeat; to virtue conſecrate, 
To juſtice, continence, and nobility. Shak. Titas Andvonicus. 
4. Moderation in lawful pleaſures. 
Chaſtity is either abſtinence or continence 2 abſtinence is that of 
virgins or widows ; continence, of married perſons. Taylor. 


5. Continuity; uninterrupted courſe. 
Anſwers ought to b& made before the ſame jullge, before whom 
the depoſitions were produced, left the continence of the courſe 
ſhould be divided; or, in other terms, leſt there ſhould be a diſ- 
continuance of the cauſe. H. Parergets 
CO'NTINENT' adj. [continens, Latin. 
1. Chaſte ; abſtemious in lawful pleaſures. 
Life 
Hath been as continent, as chaſte, as true, | 
As I am now unhappy. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tales 
2. Reſtrained ; moderate; temperate. 
I pray you, have a cortinent forbearance, till the ſpeed of his rage 


I 


Sbak:ſprare's Ceriolanus. 


goes ſlower, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
3 F 3. Continuous; 


C ON 


3. Continuous z connected. JE 

Ahe north-eaſt part of Aſia, If not continent with the weſt ſide 
of America, yet certainly ly the leaſt divjoined by ſea of all that 
coaſt of Aſia, | Brerewood on Languages | 


, Oppoſi aining, 
4. Oppoſing ; reſtrain N 


All continent impediments would o'erbear, | 
That did oppoſe my will, . Shakeſpeare. 
Co'nTinNanT, . / e Latin.] 
1. Land not disjoined by the ſea from other lands. 
| Whether this portion of the world were rent 
By the rude ocean from the continent, 
Or thus created, it was ſure defign'd 
To be the ſacred refuge of mankind, Waller. 
The declivity of rivers will be ſo much the leſs, and therefore 
the continents will be the lets drained, and will gradually increaſe in 
humidity. Bentley's Sermons. 


2. 'I'hat which contains any ching. This ſenſe is per- 


haps only in Shakeſpeare. 
| O cleave, my fides! 
Heart, once be ſtronger than thy continent 3 
Crack thy frail caſe, Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra, 


Cloſe pent-up guilts 
Riee your contending conrinents. Shakeſpea.'e's King Lear. 
To CONTINGE., v. u. | contingo, Lat.] To touc * to 
itt, 


reach; to happen. 


ConTi'NGENCK. J / [from contingent. ] The qua- 
ConTinauncy, 1 of being fortuitous ; acciden- 
tal poſſibility, 


'Thelr credulities afſent unto any 


r which, conſider- 
ing the contingency In events, are on 


y in the preſcience of Gd, 
Brown's Pulgar Errours, 
For once, O heav'n! unfold thy adamantine book z 
If not thy firm, immutable decree, 
At leaſt the ſecond page of great contingency, 


Buch as conſifts with wills 4k pag, free, Dryden. 
Ariſtotle ſays, we are not to build certain rules upon the contin- 
fene of human actions. South. 


Cov 1 
chance j accidenta 
tain rule, 

Hazard naturally implies in it, firſt, ſomething future 3 ſecond- 
ly, ſomething contingent. South, 
I firſt Informed myſelf in all material circumſtances of it, in 
more places than one, that there might be nothing caſual or contin= 
gent in any one of thols circumitances, Woodward. 

ConTi'nGent. 1 / | 

1. A ng in the hands of chance, | 

By contingents we are to underitand thoſe things which come 
to paſy without any human torecait, Greaw's Cofmologias 
Is underſtanding could almoſt ory into future contingents, his 
conjectures Improving even to prophecy, South's Sermons, 

8. A proportion that falls to any perſon upon a divi- 
fion : thus, in time of war, euch prince of Germany 
is to furniſh his contingent of men, money, and mu- 
nition, 

ConTtInGKkNTLyY. adv. [from contingent.) Accidental- 

ly i without any ſettled rule, 
It Is digged out ot the earth contiugently, and indifferently, as the 
pyrite and agates, vad Natural Hiſtory, 
 ConTi'NGEuNTNKS8, . /. [from contingent, ] Acciden- 
talneſs, 

Cori NAU. adj, Lcontinuus, Latin.) 

1. Inceſſant ; proceeding without interruption; ſueceſ- 
live without any ſpace of time between, Continual is 
uſed of time, and continuous of place. 

He that ls of @ merry heart, hath a continual fealt. Proverbs, xv» 
Other care perhaps 
May have diverted from continual watch 
Our gicat torbidder, Milton, 
"Vis all blank ſadneſs, or continual tears. Pope. 

2. [In law.] A continual claim is made from time to 
time, Within every year and day, to land or other 
thing, which, in ſome reſpe&t, we cannot attain with- 
out danger. 

into which, though 1 have right into it, 1 dare not 

enter for fear of beating; it behooveth me to hold 

on my riglic of entry to the belt opportunity of me 
und mine heir, by approaching as near it as I can, 


contingens, Latin.] Falling out by 
z not determinable by any cer- 


once every year as long as 1 hive ; and ſo 1 ſave the 


right of entry to my heir, 
J. It is ſometimes uſed for Set. 
CONTIUNUALLY, adv. | from continual.] 
1. Without paule ; without interruption. ' 
Ihe drawing of buughs into the Infide of a roomy Where fire is 
eentianally kept, hath been tried with grapes. Bacon, 
2. Without irs. 
Why do not all animals continually increate in bigneſs, during the 
whole ya of their lives ? H. Sermons. 
COnTi'NVANCK, #. / [from continue, ] 
1. Succeſſion uninterrupted, 
The brute unmediately regards his own preſervation, or the 


Cowell, 


cantinuance of his tpecios, Sid yjon's Spectators 
1. Permanence in one (tate. 
Continudance of evil doth In itfelf increaſe evil. Sidneys 


A chamber where a great fire Is kept, though the fire be at one 
Ay, yet with the continuance continually hath its heat increaſed, 


Thete Romiſh caſuiſts (peak peace to the confeiences of men, 
by ſuggeſting (omething which hall ſatisfy their minds, notwith= 
fanding a known, avowed continuance in tins South, 

3 Abods in a place, 
4+ Duration ; laſtingneſs. 

Youu elther tear his humour, ot ny negligence, that you call in 
queſtion the continuance of his love, Shate/pear es Trociftd Night, 

Their duty depending upon fear, the one was of no greater con- 
tianance than the other, | HMryeoard, 

"That pleaſure de not of greater continwtnce, which arifes from the 
prejudice or malice of its hearers, Addijon's Fe 
Perſe verance. 

To them who, by patient continuance in well.doing, bek for 
glory, and honour, and immortality, eternal lite, Roma *i, it, . 

6. Progreſſion of time. > 

In thy book all my members were written, which in contenance 

were faikioned, Pi4/m . 16, 
„ Reliltance to ſeparation of parts ; continuity, 

Wool, this, votton, and raw lk, have, betives the dete of conn 
tanto in regard of the tenulty of their threat, a greedineſs of 
moiltyres Na, on. 

Conti nuaTte, > rat Latin. ] 
1. Immediately united, 
We ae of him and in him, even as though our very fleſh and 
boner ould be made continnare with his. Hoeder, 
2. Uninterrupted ; unbroken. 
A mot incomparable man, breath'd, ax it were, 
To an wativable and eee gooducts, Shatrpoore's Timen, 
A <lear body brokey tv mall pieces produceih white ; and be» 


or example, it I he diſle;ſed of land, | 


: Sidney, | 


_ 8 
{ 


} 


cometh moſt black while it is continuate-and undivided, as we fre 
In deep waters and thick glaſſes. Peacham, 

ConTi'NvATELY. adv. [from continuate.] With con- 
tinuity 3 without interruption. 

The water aſcends gently, and by intermiſſions ti 
continuately, and with force. | E OD Wilkins, 

Continuation nf. [from continuate.] Protraction, 
or ſucceſſion uninterrupted, 

Theſe things muſt needs be the works of Providence, for the 
continuation of the ſpecies, and upholding thi world. Ray. 

The Roman poem is but the lecond part ot the Ilias; a continua- 
tion of the ſame ſtory. Dryden. 

ConTti'nuatiVe. ./ [from continuate.] An expreſ- 
ſion noting permanence or duration. 

To theſe may be added continuatives ; as, Rome remains to this 
day z which includes at leaſt two propoſitions, wiz, Rome was, 
and Rome is, ' 

Conrinua'roR, 2. J [from continuate.] 
tinues or keeps up the ſeries or ſucceſſion, 

It ſeems injurious to Providence to ordain a way of production 
which ſhould deſtroy the producer, or contrive the continuation of 
the ſpecies by the deſtruction of the continuaror. 

| Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
To CONTINUE. v. u. [continuer, Fr. continuo, Latin. ] 
1. To remain in the ſame ſtate, or place. 

'The multitude continue with me now three yy > and have no- 

thing to eat. atthetw, xv. 32. 


but it falls 


He that con- 


5 


The popular vote 
Inclines here to continue, and build up here 


A growing empire. Milton. 

Happy, but for 16 Happy ill ſecur'd, 

Long to continues = Milton. 
; He fix days And nights 

Continued making. Milton, 


2. To laſt; to be durable. 
Thy kingdom ſhall not continue. 1 Samuel, xill. 14. 
For here have we no continuing City, but we ſeek one to come. 
Hebrews, xiii. 14. 
They imagine that an animal of the longeſt duration ſhould live 
in a continued motion, without that reſt whereby all others continue, 
| Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
3. To perſevere. | | 
If ye continue in my word, then are ye my diſciples indeed. 
Jebn, viii. 31. 
Down ruſh'd the rain 
Impetuous, and continued till the earth 
No more was ſeen. | 
To CONTI'NUR. v. a. 3 
1. To protract, or hold without interruption. | 
O continue thy loving kindneſs unto them. /m xxxvi. 10. 
You know how to make yourſelf happy, by only continuing ſuch 
a lite as you have been long accuſtomed to lead, Pope. 


2, To unite without a chaſm, or intervening ſubſtance. 
Ihe uſe of the navel is to continue the infant unto the mother, 
and by the veſlels thereof to convey its aliments and ſuſtenance. 
Brown's YVulgar Errours. 
The dark abyſs, whoſe boiling gulph 
| 'Tamely endur'd a bridge of wond'rous length, 
From hell continued, reaching th' utmoſt orb | 
Of this frail world. f Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Here Priam's ſon, Deiphobus, he found, 
Whoſe face and limbs were one continued wound; 
Diſhoneſt, with lopp'd arms, the youth appears, 2 
$poil'd of his noſe, and ſhorten'd of his cars. Dryden's MÆneid. 
Where any motion or ſucceſſion is ſo flow, as that it keeps not 
pace with the ideas in our minds, there the ſeries of a conſtant con- 
tinued ſue ce ſlion is loſt; and we perceive it not but with certain 
gaps of reſt between, Locke, 


terruption ; without ceaſing. 

By perleverance, I dd not underſtand a centinuedly uniform, 
equal courle of obedience, and ſuch as js not interrupted with the 
leaſt act of lin. Norris. 

Cow ri'xurA. . / [from continue.) Having the power 
of perſeverance. | 

I would my horſe had the ſpeed of your tongue, and fo good a 
coutinuer. Shakgſpeare's Much ado about Nething. 

Conrinvu'ity. . / | continuitas, Latin.] | 
1. Connexion uninterrupted ; coheſion ; cloſe union, 

It is certain, that in all bodies there is an appetite of union, and 
evitation of ſolution of continuity, Bacon Natural Hiſtory, 

After the great lights there muſt be great ſhadows, which we 
call repotes ; becaule in reality the fight would be tired, if it were 
attracted by a continuity of glittering objects. Dryden. 

It wraps itfelf about the flame, and by its continuity hinders any 
alr or nitre from coming. Addiſon on Italy. 

2. In phylick. 

"That texture or coheſion of the parts of an animal body, upon 
the deſtruttion of which there is ſaid to be a ſolution of continuity, 
Quincy. 

As in the natural body a wound or ſolution of continuity is worle 
than a corrupt humour, fo in the ſpiritual, Bacon's Eſſays. 

"The folid parts may be contracted by diſſolving their continwiry 3 
for a fibre, cut 3 contracts itſelt. Arbutbnot. 


ConTi'nvous, adj. | continuxs, Latin. ] Joined together 
without the intervention of any ſpace. 

As the breadth of every ring is thus augmented, the dark in- 
tervals mult be diminithed, until the neighbouring rings become 
continuens, and are blended. Newton's Optic ds. 

To whoſe dread expanſe, 
Continuous depth, and wond tous length of courſe, | 
Our floods are wills. | bemjon's Summer, 


To CONTORT. v. a, [coutertas, Latin.) To wiſt ; 
to writhe, - 
"The vertebral atterics are xariouſly contorted, Ray, 
Air ſcems to conlilt of ſpires contor e into mall ſpheres, through 
the interſtices of which the particles of light may treely pat. 
Cheyne, 
ConTORTION, ». /, [ from centert.] Twiſt ; wry mo- 
tion; flexure, 
Diſruption they would be In danger of, upon a great and ſuddey 
ſtreteh or cester tien. : Ray on the Creation, 
How can the acquire thoſe hundred graces at 


CONTOUR, . /. French,] The outline; the line 
by which any hygure is defined or terminated, 

Co Nr A Latin prepoſition, uled in compalition, 
which ſignifies againft, 

CO'N TRABAND, aj, [conrrabands, Ital. contrary to 
proclamation. ] Prohibitel ; illegal; unlawful, 

If there happen to be found an irreverent exprettion, or a thought 
too wanton, in the cargo, let them be ſaved or forfeited, like con- 
tral ar { goods, | Dryden's Fables, Preface, 

To CONTRARAND, wa. [from the adjetive.} To 
_. \mport goods prohibited, 
To CONTRA'CT, v. a. [cortraQss, Latiu.] 
1. To draw together into leſs compaſs, 
Why love among the virtues is not known; 


It is, that love «62/44; them ail in one. De ne. 


| and motions, and 
airs, the contertiont ot every mulcular motion in the face ? Sevift.. 


Watts's Logick. | 


Milton. | 


ConTi'nukDLyY, adv. [from continued. } Without in- 


p 


2, To leſſen; to make Jeſs ample. 
In all things deſuetude does contract and narrow our Facultie,, + 
| Government 0 


3. To draw the parts of any thing together. 1 
. 


To him the angel with contracted brow, 
4. To make a bargain. | 
On him thy grace did liberty beſtow ; 
But firſt contraFed, that, if ever found, 
His head ſhould pay the forfeit, Dryden: x ably 
5. To betroth ; to affiance. 
The truth is, ſhe and I, long ſince contracted, 


Are now ſo ſure that nothing can diſſolve us, Sab 


She was a lady of the hitzheſt condition in that coun . 
trafted to a man of merit and quality. try, * 


6. To procure; to bring; to incur; to draw; to 

Of enemies he could not but contract good ſtore, while movin, 

in ſo high a ſphere, King 

He that but conceives a crime in thought, 

Contra#s the danger of an actual fault. Dryden': wen! 
Like friendly colours, found them both unite, 

And each from each contract new ſtrength and light, 


Such behaviour we contract by having much converſed with p 
ſons of high ſtations, Swift, 


7. To ſhorten : as, life was contracted. 
8. To epitomiſe; to abridge. 
To CONTRA'CT, v. 2. 
1. To ſhrink up; to grow ſhort, 
Whatever empties the veſſels, gives room to the fibres to comran 
| Arbuthnot on Alimeny, 
2. To bargain : as, 7e contract for a quantity of provi. 
=— 
co TRACT, 
contracted, | 
Firſt was he contract to lady Lucy; 
Your mother lives a witneſs to that vow. Shakeſp. Rich, IIl. 
Co'nTRACT. . /. [from the verb. Anciently accented 
on the laſt. ] ; 
1. An act whereby two parties are brought together; 3 
bargain z a compact. ; 
The agreement upon orders, by mutual contract, with the con. 
ſeat to execute them by common itrength, they make the riſe of al 
civil governments, Templi 
Shall Ward draw contra with a ſtateſman's {kill ? 
Or ary pocket, like his grace, a will? Pepe, 
2. An act whereby a man and woman are betrothed to 
one another, 
Touch'd you the baſtardy of Edward's children 
—1 did, with his contra& with lady Lucy, 
And his contract by deputy in France, Sbakeſp. Rich, IIl. 
3. A writing in which the terms of a bargain are in- 
cluded. | | | 
ConTRACTEDNESS. 2. / [from contracted.] The 
ſtate of being contracted; contraction. Dia, 
ConTRACTIBILITY. #. / | from contractible.] Poſſ. 
bility of being contracted; quality of ſuffering con. 
traction. 
By this continual contraGibility and dilatability by different de. 
grees of heat, the air is kept in a conſtant motion. =Arbuthay, 
ConTRA'CTIBLE. adj. [from contra.) Capable of 
contraction. | 
Small air bladders, dilatable and contractible, are capable to be 
inflated by the admiſſion of air, and to ſublide at the expulſion of 
it. 5 5 0 Arbutbnot on Aliment, 
ConTRACTIBLENESS, #. . [from contractible.] The 
quality of ſuffering contraction. Did. 
ConTRACTILE. adj. [from contract.] Having tho 
power of contraction, or of ſhortening itſelf, 
The arteries are elaſtick tubes, endued with a contractile force, 
by which they ſqueeze and drive the blood Mill forward. 
| Alrbutbnot on Alimatu 
ConTRA'CTION. nn, /. [contradtio, Lat.] 
1. The act of contracting or ſhortening. 
The main parts of the poem, ſuch as the fable and ſentiment, 
no tranſlator can prejudice but by omiſſions or contractions. 


: Pope's Eſſay on Homer, 
2. The act of ſinking or ſhrivelling. 

Qil of vitriol will throw the ſtomach into involuntary contrac 

tions. Arbuthnot on Alimenti. 
3. The ſtate of being contracted, or drawn into a nat- 
row compaſs. 

Some things induce a contraction in the nerves, placed in the 
mouth of the ſtomach, which is a great cauſe of appetite. Bac. 

Comparing the quantity of contraction and dilatation made by 

all the degrees of each colour, 1 found it greateſt in the red. 
| Newton's Optics 
4. [In grammar.] The reduction of two vowels or l- 
lables to one, | 
5. Any thing in its ſtate of abbreviation or contrac- 
tion: as, the writing is full of contractions. 
ConTRA'CTOR, . / | from contract.] One of the pate 
ties to a contract or bargain, 

Let the meature of your affirmation or denial be the under- 
ſtanding of your centrafor z for he that decelves the buyer or the" 
leller by ſpeaking what is true, in a ſenſe not underſtood by the 
other, is a thief. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy 

All matches, fiiendſhips, and ſocieties, are dangerous and in- 
convenient, where the contractors are not equals. L' Eftrang's 


To CONTRADICT. v. a. [contradico, Latin.] 
1. To oppoſe verbally ; to aſſert the contrary tq whit 
has been aſſerted. \ 
It is not lawful to contradif? a point of hiſtory which is kno 


to all the world, as to make Hannibal and Seipio contemporaries 
with Alexander. 5 Drydens 


2. To be contrary to; to repugn ; to oppoſe. 


part. adj. [from the verb.] Afiancedy 


No truth can contradi# any truth. Mala. 
I contradi& your banes 1 | 
If you will marry, make your loves to me. Shak. X. Lat. 


ConTRADIcTER. . , | from contradict.] One that 
contradicts; one that oppoſes; an oppoſer. 
If no c trader appears herein, the ſuit will ſurely be good. 
Ayliffe's Paret *. 
If a gentleman is a little fincere in his repreſentations, he '5 ure 
to have a dozen contradicters. Sevift's View of Irdands 
CONTRADICTION. /. from contradidt. ] 
1. Verbal oppoſition ; controverſial aſſertion. 
That tongue, 
Inſpir'd with contradiFion, durſt oppoſe 
A third part of the gods. 
2, Oppolition, 1 
Conſider him that endureth ſuch centrad ichen of finners a8 
himſelf, leſt ye be wearied, | Hebrews, ils 3. 
3. Inconſiſtency with itſelf; incongruity in words & 
thoughts. 
Can he make deathleſs death? Thar were 
Strange contradiftion, which to God himfelf 


Impoſſible is held; an argument 470 
Of weakngls, not of pow 'rs Milton's Paradiſe 20 


Ailton Paradiſe Leh 


CON 


in their philoſophy» . d 
If truth be once percelyed,, \ 
er is falſe in contradi&tien to it. 

Contrariety, in thought or effect. Ra 
+ tradiftions grow in thofe minds, which neither — 
All con freely fink. into the ſea of vanity. 


do thereby alſo perceive whatſo- 
1 N Grew's Coſmologia. 


climb the rock of virtuc, nor | -M: 
Laws human muſt be made without" contradiction unto an nk 
| - 
f in ſcripture. ; | ; 
. 4 »1'CT10US, adj, [from contradict.] 


1. Filled with contradictions; inconſiſtent, 


decency, of government, of 
= wm dee Hot what they are in another, ſo party- 
prawn and contradiftious, that one would think the ſpecies of 
ond according to their climates. n Collier. 
inclined to contradict; given to cavil. 
4 Oppoſite to; inconſiſtent with. 1 6 
4 4 the act is unmanly, and the expectation immoral, or con- 
tradiftious to the attributes of God, our hopes we onght never to 
entertain» . 
ConTRADI CTIOU 


Collier. 
$NE88, 1. J. [from contradictious.] 

onſiſteney; contrariety to itſelt. 
# 70 opinion — for its abſurdity and contradifiouſneſs, unwor- 
thy of the refined ſpirit of . Plato, a Norris. 

2. Diſpoſition to cavil ; diſputatious temper. 
Contranl CTORILY, adv,” [from contradictory.] In- 

conſiſtently with himſelf; oppoſitely to others. 

$uch as have diſcourſed hereon, have ſo diverſely, contrarily, or 
contradictorily delivered themſelves, that no affirmative from thence 


Brown. 
an be reaſonably deduced. . 
let, 


oſition in the higheſt degree. 

_ TRADI"CTORY. i + [ contradiftorius, Latin. ] 
1, Oppoſite to; inconſiſtent with. 

The Jews hold, that in caſe two rabbies ſhould happen to con- 
tradi one another, they were yet bound to believe t e contradic- 
tury aſſertions of both. Seutb's Sermons. 

Che ſchemes of thoſe gentlemen are moſt abſurd, and contra- 
diftory to common ſenſe. Addiſon's Freebolder. 

[1n logick.] That which is in the fulleſt oppoſition, 
where both the terms of one propoſition are oppoſite 
to thoſe of another. f f 
0nNTRADI'CTORY. 1. /; A propoſition which oppoſes 
another in all its terms; contrariety ; inconſi ency. 

It is common with princes to will contradictories; for it is the 
ſoleciſm of power to think to command the end, and yet not to 
endure the means. | Bacon. 

To aſcribe unto him a power of election, not to chuſe this or 
that inditferently, is to make the ſame thing to be determined to 
one, and to be not determined to one, which are contradictories. 
| Bramball's Anſaver to Hobbes. 
0XTRADISTI"NCTION, #./. [from contradiftinguiſh,] 
Diſtinction by oppoſite qualities. 

We muſt trace the ſoul in the ways of intellectual actions, 
whereby we may come to the diſtin knowledge of what is meant 
by imagination, in contradiſtinction to ſome other powers. 

| Glanville's Scepſis. 

That there are ſuch things as ſins of infirmity, in eg 
tin to thoſe of preſumption, is a truth not to be queſtioned, South, 
0 CONTRADIS NGUISH. v. a. [from contra and 
diſtinguiſh.) To diſtinguiſh not ſimply by differential 
but by oppoſite qualities. | | 

The primary ideas we have peculiar to body, as Lehe 716, wt 
to ſpirit, are the coheſion of folid, and conſequently ſeparable, parts, 
and a power of communicating motion by impulſe. oc ke. 

Theſe are our complex ideas of ſoul and body, as contradiſtin- 
cih. Locke. 
ONTRAFI'SSURE, #./, [from contra and f/ure.] 

Contufions, when great, do uſually produce a fiſſure or crack of 
the ;cull, either in the ſame part where the blow was inflicted, and 
then it is Called fiſſure z or in the contrary part, in which caſe it 
obtains the name of contra Wiſeman. 


fi ures 
© gh and indico, 


6 CONTRAUNDICATE. v. a. 
Lat.] To point out ſome peculiar or incidental 


general tenour of the malady requires. 
Vomits have their uſe in this malady ; but the age and ſex of 


the Pegs or other urgent or contraindicating ſymptoms, muſt be 
oblerveds 


0NTRAINDICA'TION, . / [from contraindicate.] An 
indication or ſymptom, which forbids that to be done 
which the main ſcope of a diſeaſe points out at firſt. 
y Quincy. 

| endeavour to give the moſt fimple idea of the diſtemper, and 


the proper diet z abſtracting from the complications of the firſt, or 
the contraindications to the ſecond. 


ONTRAMU'RE. #. J. [contremure, French. ] In forti- 
lication, is an out-wall built about the main wall of 
a city, Chambers. 
ONTRANITENCY, a. % [from contra and nitens, Lat.] 
Reaction; a reſiſteney againſt preſſure. Didi. 


A placing over again 

ON TRAREGULA'RITY. 2. 

rity.] Contrariety to rule 
It is not onl 

natural aptneſs 


from contra and regula- 
its not promoting, but its oppoſing, or at leaſt its 
| to oppoſe, the greateſt and beit of ends; ſo that it 
un o properly an irregularity as a contraregularity. Norris. 
p TRA RIANT, adj. [contrariant, from contrarier, 
rench.] I nconſiſtent ; contradictory: a term of law. 
, The very depoſitions of witneſſes themſelves being falſe, va- 
mo cntrartant, fingle, inconcludent. Ayiiffe's Parergon. 
"XN TRARIES, u. J [from contrary.) In logick, pro- 
ev which deſtroy each other, but of which the 
alſehood of one does not eſtabliſh the truth of the other. 
As wo univerfals differ in quality, they are contraries ; as, ewery 
- 1 ee no wine is a tree. "Theſe can never be both true to- 
4 her, but they may be both falſe, | Watts's Logicl. 
1 RUETY, . % [from contrarietas, Latin.] 
pugnance; oppoſition, | 
— he wil about one and the ſame thing may, in contrary reſpects, 
"ave contrary inclinations, and that without contrariety. Hooker, 
b. r 75 a centyariety the place of my memory, in her foulneſs 1 
3 ancla's fairneſs, ſtill looking on Mopſa, but thinking on 
OE Rn Sidney. 
4, dich will perſectly recover a ſick, and reſtore a aiteaſcd, 
ugto health, muſt not endeavour ſo much to bring it to a ſtate 


trils which are to 883 t proportion in centraricty unto thoſe 


ONT Hooker. 
of 1 ee —_ by late ſetting out, and by ſome contrariety 
T gr Wotton. 

There religion had more than negative contrariety to virtue. 
1 , : Dec ay of Piety. 
5 '* 2 Contrariety between thoſe things that * 5 
Tete as 1 thole that entertain the ſenſes, South. 

* 1 


intereſts, it is to be feared, cannot be divided; but 


prove oppoſite, and, not reſting in à bare diverſity, 
P & contrariety, South, 


ey will alfo 
Wickly rife in 


angry and fin not, was a contradiction 
| South's Sormons. I 


of juſtice itſelf, are ſo |. 


ymptom or method of cure, contrary to what the | 


arvey on Conſumptions. || 


Arbuthnot on Aliments, | 


ONTRAPOSI TION, wy [from contra and pofition.] | 


# £ 1 N 
- 


There is nothing more common than contreriety. of opinions; 
nothing more lon than that one man wholly Abelieves —— 
another only doubts of, and a third ſtedfaſtly believes and firmly 
adheres to. 0 2 | Locke, 
2. Inconſiſtency; quality or poſition deſtructive of its 
oppoſite, | ; | „ 

He will be here, and yet he is not here; 

Ho can theſe contrarieties agree ? 
ConTRA'RILY. adv, [from contrary.] 
1. In a manner contrary. 8 

Many of them conſpire to one and the ſame action, and all this 
contrarily to the laws af ſpecifick gravity, in whatever poſture the 
body be formed, Ray on the Creation. 

2. Different ways; in different directions. | 


Though all men defire happineſs, yet their wills carry them ſo | 


contrarily, and conſequently ſome of them to what is evil. 
ConTRA'RINESS. 2. 


oppoſition. | Die. 
ConTRa'R1ous. adj. [from contrary.) Oppoſite ; re- 
pugnant the one to the other, 
God of our fathers, what is man 
That thou towards him, with hand ſo various, 
Or might I ſay contrarious, 
Temper'ſ thy providence through his ſhort courſe ? Milton. 
ConTRA'RIOUSLY. adv, [from contrarious.] Oppo- 
ſitely ; contrarily, | 
Many things, having full reference 7 8 
To one conſent, may work contrariouſly, Sbaleſp. Henry V 
ConTRA'RIWISE. adv. [contrary and wiſe.) | 
1, Converſely. 


Divers medicines in greater quantity move ſtool, and in ſmaller 


Locke. 


* 


and in ſmaller ſtool. Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 
Every thing that acts upon the fluids, muſt, at the ſame time, act 
upon the ſolids, and contraricviſe. 


2. Oppoſitely. 


tions, daily changeable. | 
'This requeſt was never before made by any other lords z but, 
contrarizviſe, they were humble ſuitors to have the benefit and pro- 
tection of the Engliſh laws, Davies on Ireland, 
; The ſun may ſet and riſe: 
£ But We, contrariwiſe, 
Sleep, after our ſhort light, 
| One everlaſting night. Ralcigh's Hiftory of the World. 
CONTRARY, adj. [ contrarius, 1 | 
1. Oppoſite ; contradictory; not ſimply different, or 
not alike, but repugnant, ſo that one deſtroys or ob- 
ſtructs the other. 
Perhaps ſome thing, repugnant to her kind, 
By ſtrong antipathy the ſoul may kill; 
But what can be contrary to the mind, 
Which holds all contraries in concord fill ? 


2, Inconſiſtent ; diſagreeing. 
He that believes it, and yet lives contrary to it, knows that he 
hath no reaſon for what he does. Tillotſon, 
The various and contrary choices that men make in the world, 
do not argue that they do not all purſue good; but that the ſame 
thing is not good to every man alice. Locke, 
3. Adverſe; in an oppoſite direction. 
Ihe ſhip was in the midſt of the ſea, toſſed with the waves; for 


Davies . 


the wind was contrary. | Matth. xiv. 24. 
CONTRARY. #. Y4 r the adjective.] 
1. A thing of oppoſite qualities. 
No contraries hold more antipathy, 
Than I and ſuch a knave. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


He ſung 
Why contraries feed thunder in the cloud, Cowley's Davideis. 
Honour ſhould be concern'd in honoyr's cauſe ; 
That is not to be cur'd by contraries, 
As bodies are, whoſe health is often drawn | 
From rankeſt poiſons. : Southern's Oroonoko. 
2. A propoſition contrary to ſome other; a fact con- 
trary to the allegation.,  - 
The inſtances brought by our author are but ſlender proofs of a 
right to civil power and dominion in the firſt-born, and do rather 
ſhew the contrary. 4 Locke, 
3. On theConTRARY. In oppoſition; on the other ſide, 
He pleaded ſtill not guilty 
The king's attorney, on the contrary, = 
Urg'd on examinations, proofs, confeſſions, 
Of diverſe witneſſes. * Henry VIII. 
If juſtice ſtood on the ſide of the ſingle perſon, it ought to give 
good men pleaſure to ſee that right ſhould take place; but when, 
on the contrary, the commonweal of a whole nation is overborn by 
private intereſt, what good man but muſt lament ? Swift. 
4. To the ConTRARY, To a contrary purpoſe; to an 
oppoſite intent. 
They did it, not for want of inſtruction to the contrary. Stilling fl. 
To CO'NTRARY. v. a. [contrarier, French. ] To oppoſe ; 
to thwart ; to contradict. | 
When I came to court, I was adviſed not to contrary the king. 


Latimer. 
Finding in him the force of it, he would no further contrary it, 
but employ all his ſervice to medicine it. it 


Sidney. 
CONTRAST. v. / [contraſte, Fr.] Oppoſition and 
diſſimilitude of figures, by which one contributes to 
the viſibility or effect of another. 
To ConTRA'ST. v. a. [from the 92 
1. To place in oppoſition, ſo that one figure ſhews an- 
other to advantage. | 
2, To ſhew another figure to advantage by its colour or 
ſituation, | 
'The figures of the groups muſt not be all on a ſide, that is, with 
their faces and bodies all turned the ſame way ; but muſt contraſt 
each other by their ſeveral poſitions, Dryden. 
ConTRAVALLA'TION, . J [from contra and walls, 
Latin.] The fortification thrown up by the beſiegers, 
round a city, to hinder the ſallies of the garriſon, 
When the late czar of Muſcovy firſt acquainted himſelf with 


and contrawallation at che ſiege of a town in Livonia, Warts's Log. 


To CONTRAVENE. v. a. 27 4h and venio, Lat.] 
To oppoſe ; to obſtruct; to baffle. ; 
ConTRAVE'NER, #. / [from contravene.) He who 
oppoſes another. : 
ConTRAvE'NnTiON. 2. / [French.) Oppoſition. 
If Chriſtianity did not lend its name to ſtand in the gap, and to 
employ or divert theſe humours, they muſt of neceſſity be ſpent in 


contrawentions to the laws of the land. a Swift. 
ConTRAYE'RVA. n. , [contra, againſt, and yerva, a 


and, perhaps, ſometimes poiſon in general.) A ſpe- 
cies of birthwort growing in Jamaica, where it is 
much uſed as an alexipharmick, _ Miller. 
ConTrECTA' TION, 2. / [ contraatio, Latin.) A touch- 


\ . 


Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 


, [ from contrary.] Contrariety ; | 


urinez and ſo, contrariwiſe, ſome in greater quantity move urine, | 


Arbutbnot on Aliments, | 


he matter of faith is conſtant; the matter, contrariwiſe, of ac- |. 
Hooker . 


mathematical learning, he practiſed all the rules of circumvallation | 


name by which the Spaniards call black hellebore; 


G ON 


ConTR1'BUTARY. 44. [from con and tributary.] Pay- 
ing tribute to the ſame ſovereign. Nw 

hus we are engaged in the objects of geometry and arithme- 
tick; yea, the whole mathematicks muſt be contributary, and to 
them all nature 1217 a ſublidy,, Glanville's Scepfis. 
To CONTRIBUTE. v. a. [contribuo, Latin,] To give 
to ſome common ſtock; to advance towards ſome 
common deſign. er | 

England contributes much more than any other of the allies. 

| . Addiſon on the Nu. 

His maſter contributed a great ſum of money to the Jeſuits 
church, which is not yet quite finiſhed. Addiſon on Italy. 
To ConTRI'BUTE.'v. . To bear a part; to have 4 

ſhare in any act or effect. 

Whatever praiſes may be given to works of judgment, there is 
not even a ſingle beauty in them to which the invention muſt not 
contribute. 5 Pope's E ay on Homer. 
ConTRIBU'TION. 2. J [from contribute. 

1. The act of promoting ſome deſign in conjunction 
with other perſons. x | ; 
2. That which is given by ſeveral hands for ſome com- 

mon purpoſe. 
It hath pleaſed them of Macedonia to make a certain contribu- 
tion for the poor ſaints, Roman, xv. 26. 

Parents owe their children not only material ſubſiſtence for their 
body, but much more ſpiritual contributions for their mind, Digby. 

Beggars are now maintained by voluntary contributions, 4 

Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 
3+ That which is paid for the ſupport of an army ly- 
ing in a country, | 
| The people twixt Philippi and this ground 
Do ſtand but in a forc'd affection; wet 
For they have grudg'd us contribution. Shakeſp. Julius Cæſar. 
ConTRI'BUTLVE, adj, [from contribute.) That which 
has the power or quality of promoting any purpoſe- | 
in concurrence with other motives. | 

As the value of the promiſes renders them moſt proper incen- 
. tives to virtue, ſo the manner of propoſing we ſhall find alſo highly 

contributive to the ſame end. . Decay of Piety. 
ConTri'BuTOR, . / [from contribute.) One that 

bears a part in ſome common deſign ; one that helps 
forward, or exerts his endeayours to ſome end, in 
conjunction with others. | a 
I promis'd we would be contributors, es 
And bear his charge of wooing, whatſoe'er. Shakeſpeart. 

A grand contributor to our diſſentions is paſſion. Dec. of Piety. 

Art thou a true lover of thy country ? zealous for its religious 
and civil liberties ? and a chearful contributor to all thoſe publick 
expences which have been thought neceſſary to ſecure them? 


2 


Atterbury. 
The whole people were witneſſes to the bullding of the ark and 
tabernacle; they were all contributors to it. Forbes. 
ConTR1'BUTORY, adj, [from contribute.] Promoting 
the ſame end; bringing aſſiſtance to ſome joint de- 
ſign, or increaſe to ſome common ſtock, 
To CONTRUSTATE. v. a. [contrifto, Latin.] To 
ſadden ; to make ſorrowful ; to make melancholy, 
Not uſed. | © > od 
Blackneſs and darkneſs are but privatives, and therefore have 
little or no activity: ſomewhat they do contriftate, but very little. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
ConTRrisTA'TION, 2. / [from contriſtate.] The act 
of making ſad; the ſtate of being made ſad; ſor- 
row; heavineſs of heart; ſadneſs ; forrowfulneſs ; 
1 z grief; moan ; mournfulneſs; trouble; 
iſcontent; melancholy. Not uſed. RET 
Incenſe and nidorous "ſmells, ſuch as were of ſacrifices, were 
thought to intoxicate the brain, and to diſpoſe men to devotion z 
which they may do by a kind of ſadneſs and contriſtation of the 
ſpirits, and partly alſo by heating and exalting them. Bac. N. Hiſt, 
CONTRITE. adj, | contritus, Latin. | 
1. Bruiſed ; much worn. { 
2. Worn with ſorrow ; haraſſed with the ſenſe of guilt ; 
nitent. In the books of divines, contrite is ſorrows 
ul for ſin, from the love of God and deſire of pleaſ- 
ing him; and attrite is ſorrowful for fin, from the 
fear of 12 
| I Richard's body have interred now; 
And on it have beſtow'd more contrite tears, | 
Than from it iſſued forced drops of blood. Shakeſp, Henry V. 
With tears | | 
Wat'ring the ground, and with our fighs the air C 
Frequenting, ſent from hearts contrite, in ſign 
Of ſorrow unfeign'd, and humiliation meek. Wilton, 


The contrite ſinner is reſtored to pardon, and, through faith is 
\ Chriſt, our repentance is entitled to ſalvation. 


+ ow 


. erde, 
ConTR1'TENESS, 7. /. from contrite.] Contrition; 
repentance. | ieh. 


Cox TRI TION. 2. / [from contrite.] 
1. The acting of grinding, or rubbing to powder. 


Some of thoſe coloured powders, which painters uſe, may have 
their colours a little changed, by being very elaborately and finel 
ground; where I ſee not what can be juſtly pretended for thoſe 
changes, beſides the breaking of their parts into leſs parrs by that 
contritions Newton's Opticls. 

2. Penitence ; ſorrow for ſin: in the tri ſenſe, the 


ſorrow which ariſes from the deſire to 4 God; 


diſtinguiſhed from attrition, or imperfect repentance 
produced by dread of hell. 
What is ſorrow and contrition for ſin? A being grieved with the 
conſcience of fin, not only that we have thereby incurred ſuch 
danger, but alſo that we have ſo unkindly grieved and provoked ſo 
good a God, Hammond's Prefiical Catechiſm, 
Fruits of more pleaſing ſavour, from thy ſeed 
Sown with centrition in his heart, than thoſe 
Which, his own hand manuring, all the trees 
Of Paradiſe could have ptoduc'd, Milton's Paradiſe Lofts 
Your faſting, contritien, and mortificftion, when the church and 
ſtate appoints, and that eſpecially in times of greater riot and 
luxury. Spratt' Sermons. 
My future days ſhall be one whole contrition ; 
A «hapel will I build with large endowment, 
Where every day an hundred aged men | | 
Shall all hold up their wither'd hands to heav'n. Dryden. 
ConTRI'VABLE, adj. [from contrive.] Poſſible to be 
planned by the mind; poſſible to be invented and 
adjuſted, 
It will hence appear how a perpertual motion may ſeem eafily 
contrivaþle, ins Daedalus. 
ConTRI'VANCE. 2. / [from contrive.] 
1. 123 of contriving ; excogitation ; the thing con- 
trived. | | | 
There is no work impoſſible to theſe contrivances, but there may 
de as much acted by this art as ean be fancied by imagination. 
| 1 | ; Wiltins's Math. Magis 
| Inſtructed, | wo explore 
Divine contrivance, and a God adore, Blathmere's Creaticn. 


| 


Mn. od 


Ing or handling, Dia. 
| 7 


2. Scheme; plan z diſpoſition of parts or cauſes, 


Our 


Our bodies are made according to the moſt eurlous artifice, and 
orderly contrivance, Glanvilld's Scepfis. 
3. A conceit; a plot ; an artifice, 
Have I not manage d eee well, 
To try your love, and make you doubt of mine? 
There might be a feint, a conrrivance in the matter, to draw 
him into ſome ſecret ambuſh, | Atterbury. 
J CONTRI'VE. v. 4. [controwver, French. ] | 
1. To plan out; to excogitate, 
Ons that ſſept in the comtriving luſt, and waked (6 do it. 


Dryden. ? 


| judiclal and final de- | 1+ To call together; to aſſemble ; to convoke, 
- Shakeſpeare's King Lear. ve them to do whatſoever the ſentence of judici | 5 OE = | 
li to contrive ad 1 cifion ſhall determine, ; Hooker | better pleaſed convening of this parli 
— then: Eden ider ee w Taue. ConTroverTIBLE. adj, [from contro vert.] Diſ- W en King den 
Our post has always ſome beautiful deſign, which he firſt eſta- | putable; that may be the cauſe of controveriy. "wait ls ah night as the day, convene Nav. Frequent, 4 
bliſhes, and then contriver the means Which will naturally conduct Diſcourfing of matters dubious, and many controvertible truths, | bell. , by the ſoung of 
him to his end, Dryden, | we cannot without arrogancy intreat a credulity, or implore any And now th' almighty father of the gods 
2, To wear away. Out of uſe. farther aſſent than the probability of our 3 Nog. of our Convenes a council in the bleſt abodes, Pope hun 
b 4%, ſuch as mortal — 2 Fairy Queen, 8 5 _ $ 25 ar Dine 2. To ſummon judicially. | 
A leaſe ye, we may contrive F : 8 ONTROVE RT1ST, 3. / [from controvert. P By the papal canon law, clerks, in criminal and eil ci 
nd qua carouſes to our miſtreſs health, Shakeſpeare. " tant; a man verſed or engaged in literary wars or cannot be convened before any but an eccleſiaſtical jud uſe, 
To Contri'vs. v. u. To form or deſign ; to plan; to] di ; , : hase. i 
e oh zn; P FAY diſputations. CoNVE NIENCE. | PROT . 
ſcheme ; to complot. n q ho can think himſelf ſo conſiderable as not to dread this Convz'wIENM ov. 1. J. [conven a, Latin.) 
it enoug | 


That maſking habits, «nd a borrow'd name, 

Contrius to hide my plenitude of ſhame ? 3 
ConrATVY INIT. . / [from conrive.] Invention. Dic. 
ConTr1'vun. n. /. [from contrive.) An inventer ; 


one that plans a deſign ; a ſchemer, 
I, the miſtreſs of your chams, 

The cloſe conmtriver of all harms, 

Was never call'd to bear my part. Shakeſpeare's Macheth, 
Epeus, who the fraud's contriver Was. Denbam. 
Plain loyalty, not built on hope, 

| leave to your contriver, Pope: 

None loves hls king and country better, | 

Vet none was ever leſs their debtor, Swift, 

canes of blood and deſolatlon, I had painted as the common 
«ſlets of thoſe deſtrutive machines z whereof, he taid, ſome 
evil genius, enemy to mankind, muſt have been the firſt contriver, 

Swift's Gulliver's Travels. 

CONTRO' L. 1. /. [ controle, that is, contre role, French.] 

1. A regiſter or account kept by another officer, that 
each may be examined by the other. 

2. Check ; reſtraint, 

Let partial ſpirits (ill aloud complain, 
Think themtetves ingur'd that they cannot reign 3 
And own no liberty, but where they may, 
Without control, upon their fellows prey. Waller. 
Me Mall feel a force upon himſelf from within, and from the 
centro of his own principles, to engage him to do worthily, South. 
If the finner ſhall win fo complete u victory over his conſcience, 
that all thoſe conſiderations ſhall be able to (trike no terrour Into his 
mind, lay no reſtraint upon his luſts, no contre upon his appetites, 
he Is certainly too (trong for the means of grace. South's Sermons 
Speak, what Vhabus has infpir'd thy foul | 
Dryd. Homer. 


For common good, and ſpeak without control. 
3. Power z authority; ſuperintendence, 
The beatts, the fiſhes, and the winged towls, 
Ars thelr males* ſutyets, and at their controls, 


79 Coro. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 
1. Jo keep under check by a counter reckoning, 
8. Jo govern ; to reſtrain z to ſubject, 

Authority to convent, to control, to punith, as far as with ex- 


Shakeſpeare, 


communication, whamſoever they think worthy. Hooker, 
» OQive mo a ſtat} of honour tor mine age 3 | 
But not a ſceptie to dee the world, Shabeſps Tit. Androen. 


Who ſhall control me for my works ? 
1 feel my virtue ſtruggling in my foul; 
But __ paſſion does ity pow'r controls Dryden's Aureng. 
With this he did a herd of gouts cen, 
Which by the way he met, me lily Role 7 
_ Clad like a country fwain he pip'd and lung, 


Kceluse v. 3. 


And playing drove his jolly troop along. Dryden. 
O, dete Andrew, lays the humble droll, 
Henetorth may 1 obey, and thou control, Prior. 


y. To overpower; to confute : as, be controlled all the 

evidence of bis adverſary, | 

As tor the time while he was ip the Power, and the manner of 

Mis brother's death, and his own elcape, the knew they were things 

that a very ſew could control, Bacon's Henry VIII. 

Convrao'tLAnLk. 4%. [from centrel.] Subject to con- 

trol ; ſubject to command z ſubject to be over-ruled. 

Nation is the drunkennefs of the mind, and therefore, In its 

preſent workings, not contrefable by reafons 

Cor. . /. [from control.] One that has the 

power of governing or reltraining ; a ſuperiutendent. 

He does not calm his contumelious fpirit, 

Nor ecale to be an arrogant controller, =Shakeſps Henry VI. 

The great conrel/er of bur fate 

Deign'd to be man, and liv'd in low elbate. Dryden. 

COnNTRO LAKRSHLP. . / | from controller.) The office 
of a controller. | 


ConTro'LMENT. % [from control] 
1. The power or act of (uperintendiug or reſtraining. 
8. The Rate of being reſtrained ; reſtraint. 

They made war and peace with one another, without contre{- 


ment. Davies 6n Ireland, 
3. een! confutation. | 


- 


ere It reaſon that we ſhould ſuffer the ſame to paſh without 
22 „ in that current meaning, whereby every where it pre» 
valleth, 
4. Reliſtance ; hoſtility, 
Here have we war tot war, and blood for blood, 
Controlment for controlment, Shatypeare's King John, 
Cor ont, ag}. [from controvery.] Relating 
to diſputes z diſputatious. | 
lt happens In conreverfial ditcourtes as It does In the affaulting 
of towns, where, it the ground be but firm whereon the batteries 
ary erefted, there is no tarther enquiry whom it belongs to, to it 
atturvs but a fit rife for the preſent purpoſe, Locke 
Co'ntrrovianay,. x. /. [conrreverfin, Latin.) 
1. Diſpute z debate z agitation of contrary opinions: a 
este iy commonly oral, and a controverg in writing. 
ow cometh it to pals that we are o rent with mutual conten- 
None, and that the church is to much troubled ? It men Rad been 
willing to learn, all theſe controverfer might have died the very day 
W Nen brought forth, Hooters 
thout controwerfy great is the wyftery of godlinefi, 1 1 onethy, 
Wild contreaer(y then, which tong had Qept, 
lats the pref from rum 4 eloiters trapt, Dela. 
"This tet\ no morn toy eee 81 about the title, nor tor en- 
eroachment Va) the right of others, & 6 te, 
a. A (uit in law. 
If there be @ contrearyy between men, and they come vato Judg+ 
ment, that the judges way judge them, then they Mall juſtify the 
rightwous and condeinn the wicked, Dexterenemy, KAY. 1+ 


„ A quarrel, 
N. une. 31. 


„ 


The Lord hath a centreves With the nations, 


4+ Oppolition z enmity. This is an unuſual ſenſe, 
The torrent war d, and we did bufter it 
With lay Gnows j throwing It ade, 


Sowth. | 


CON 
To CONTROVERT. v. a. {controverto, by To de. 
bate z to ventilate in oppoſite books ; to diſpute any 


thing in writing. 
If any perſon. ſhall think fit to controvert them, he 


may do it 
very ſafely for me. Cbeyne's Philoſophical Principles. 
Hooker ſeems to uſe the word controver/e, if it be 
not an erratum. 
Perſuaſion ought to be fully ſettled in men's hearts, that, in litl- 


mighty man of demonſtration, this prince of controvertifts, this great 
lord and poſſefſor of N ? a Tillotſon. 
ConTuMA'C1Ous, adj. [contumax, Latin.) Obſtinate ; 
perverſe ; ſtubborn ; inflexible, 

He is in law ſaid to be a contumacions perſon, who, on his appear- 
ance afterwards, departs the court without leave. Ayliffe's Parerg. 

There is another very efficacious method for ſubduing of the moſt 
obſtinate contumaciews Toner, and bringing him into the obedience 
of the faith of Chriſt, Hammond's Fundamentals. 
ConTUMA'CIOUSLY. adv. [ from contumacious.] Obſti- 
nately ; ſtubbornly ; inflexibly ; perverſely. 
ConTuMA'CIOUSNESS, #. /. [from contumacious.] Ob- 
ſtinacy ; perverſeneſs ; inflexibility ; ſtubbornneſs. 

From the deſcription 1 have given of it, a judgment may be given 
of the difficulty and contuwaciouſne/s of cure. eman. 


CO'NTUMACY. ». / {from contumacia, war | 
1. Obſtinacy ; perverſencls ; ſtubbornneſs ; inſſexibi- 
lity. | 
; 4 Such acts 
Of contumacy will provoke the Higheſt | 
To make death in us live, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
2. [In law.] A wilful contempt and diſobedience to 
any lawful ſummons or judicial order. hi Parer. 
Theſe certificates do only, in the generality, mention the party's 
contumacies and diſobedience, | Ayliffe's Parergon. 
ConTumR'L1Ous, adj. [ contumelio/us, Latin.] 
1. Reproachful ; rude ; ſarcaſtick; contemptuous, 
With ſcotts and {corns, and contumelious taunts, 
In open market-place produc'd they me 
To be a publick 1peCacle, Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
In all the quarrels and tumults at Rome, though the people fre- 
quently proceeded to rude contumelions language, yet no blood was 
ever drawn in any popular commotiong, till the time of the Grac- 
chi, ; i 5 mY” 
2. Inclined to utter reproach or practiſe inſults ; brutal; 
rude. | 
There is yet another ſort of contumelions perſons, who indeed are 
not chargeable with that circumſtance of ill employing their wit; 
for they uſe none of it, ' Government of the Tongue. 
Giving our holy virgins to the ſtain 
Of contumelions, beaſtly, madbrain'd war, Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
3. Productive of reproach ; ſhameful ; ignominious, 


liows to him. Decay of Piet. 
ConTumE'L10USLY, adv. [from contumelious.] Re- 
proachtully ; contemptuoully ; rudely. 
The people are not wont to take fo great oflence, when they are 
excluded from honours and ottices, ay when their perſons are contu- 
_ meliouſly trodden upon. Heoker. 
Fie, lords | that you, being ſupreme magiſtrates, | 
Thus contumelionſly thould break the peace, Shak, Henry VI. 
ConTUME"LIOUSNESS, 1. / from contumelions.)] Rude · 
neſs ; reproach. | 
CO'N'TUMELY. .. / [contwnelia, Latin.) Rudeneſs ; 
conte mptuouſneſs; bitterneſs of langpage z reproach, 
If the helm of chief government be in the hands of a few of the 
wealthieſt, then laws, viding for continuance thereof, muſt 
make the puniſhment ot contwmely and wrong, offered unto any of 
the common fort, arp and grievous, that ſo the evil may be pre- 
vented. er. 
Th' oppreſfor's wrong, the proud man's contumely, 
The pang of deſpis'd love, the law's delay, Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
It was undervalued and depreſſed with ſome Wasa 


twwely. 
Why ſhould any man be troubled at the contumelies of thoſe, whoſe 
judgment deſerves not to be valued ? Tillotſon, 


from thought, 


To CON'TU'SE. v. a. [contuſus, Latin, ] 
1. To beat together; to bruiſe, 
Of their roots, barks, and ſeeds, contuſed together, and min- 


came forth herbs much like the other, Bacon, 


2. To bruiſe the fleſh without a breach of the conti- 
nuity. | | 
The ligature contuſes the lips in cutting them, ſo that they require 
to be digeited before they can unite, | Wijeman, 
ConTu's10N, . / [from contu/fie.] 
1. The act of beating or bruiſing. 
2. The ſtate of being beaten or bruiſed. 
Lake a piece of glals, and reduce it to powder, it acquiring by 
cent ien a multitude of minute ſurfaces, from a diaphanous, dege- 
nerates into a White body. ye on Colours. 
3+ A bruiſe; a compreſſion of the fibres, diſtinguiſhed 
from a wound. | 
That winter Hon, who in rage forgets 
Aged contwfſonr, and all bmiſe of time, Shateſp. Hey VI. 
The bones, in ſharp colds, wax brittle; and all contafions, in hard 
weather, are more hard to cure. * Bacon. 
Convali'scaxncu.] n. /. [from convaleco, Latin.) 
Convalr'scxncy, I Renewal of health; recovery 


from a diſeaſe. 


ſpirits to a realonable comvaleſcence. 


Clarendon, 


covering; returning to a ſtate of health. 
Convi'nanlt. aq}. [corvenable, French.] 
1. Conſiſtent with ; agreeable to; accordant to. Not 
now ia uſe. 


He is fo meek, wiſh, and marciable, 
And with his word his work is convenables = Spenſer's Poft, 
a, That may be convened. 


To CONVE'NE. v. », [corveme, Latin.) 


Aud emal it with hows of eee y-. Bhat. ful. ch 


- 


1. To come together ; to aſſociate ; to unite, 


2. To aſſemble for any publick purpoſe, 


* \ 
eg and controverſed cauſes of ſuch quality, the will of God is to To CoNVvE NE. v. 4. 


As it is in the higheſt degree injurious to them, ſo it is contume- | 


3 and con- 
Clarendon, 


Kternal 22 attend that guilty title, which claims exemption | 
arrogates to its wearers the prerogative of brutes, | 
Addijon's Guardian. | 


gled with other earth, and well watered with warm water, there | 


| Being in a place out of the reach of any alarm, ſhe recovered her 
CONVALE'SCENT, adj. [corvaleſeens, Latin.) Re- 


CON 


hey were blended in the concrete, und brin 

he where they convene into a Nquor, 1 _ into the 
In ſhort-fighted men, whoſe eyes are too plump, the ws...” 

being too great, the rays converge and convene In the 

they come at the bottom. 2 
There are ſettled periods of their liberty * 


or a 
the prince for convoking the legiſlature; . 


1. Fitneſs ; propnety. | 
Conveniency is, when a thing or action is ſo fitted to the cem 
ſtances, and the circumſtances to it, that thereby it becang , 
thing convenient, 7 Pola 
In things not commanded of God, yet lawful, becauſe permi 
the queſtion is, what light all ſhew us the conveniency which 
hath above another ? H 


whe, 
2. Commodiouſneſs ; eaſe z freedom from difficultic, 

A man putting all his pleaſures into one, is like a travelly', 

ting all his goods into one jewel: the value is the ſame, an 
convenience greater. South's Sera, 
Every man muſt want ſomething for the conveniency of his ti 
for which he muſt be obliged to others, Calamy'; Sera, 
There is another convenience in this method, during your vil. 
= Stift's Directions to the Fung 

3- Cauſe of eaſe ; accommodation, 

If it have not ſuch a convenience, voyages muſt be very un, 
fortable. | Wikine's Mathematical Magi 
A man alters his mind as the work proceeds, and will hays th 
or that convenience more, of which he had not thought when h 
began, ; | Dryden's Fables, Prefac, 
There was a pair of ſpectacles, a pocket perſpective, and ſeyey 
other little convenienc los, I did not think myſelf bound in honoury 
diſcover, ; | Swift's Gulliver's Trav, 
4. Fitneſs of time or place, 
Ule no farther means; 
But, with all brief and plain conweniency, 
Let me have judgment. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Vain 
CONVE'NIENT. adj. [ convenient, Latin.] 


1. Fit; ſuitable ; proper ; well adapted; commodiou 
The leaſt and moſt trivial epiſodes, or under actions, are ein 

- neceſſary or convenient; either ſo neceſſary, that without them it 
oem muſt be imperfect; or ſo convenient, that no others cath 
magined more ſuitable to the place in which they are. 
Dryden's Dedication tothe Au. 

Health itſelf is but a kind of temper, gotten and preſerved by, 
convenient mixture of contrarieties. Arbuthnot on Alina 


2. It has either to or for before the following noun; 


perhaps it ought generally to have for before perlon 
and 20 before things. 


Give me neither poverty nor ricues, feed me with food cow 
nient for me. Wer Prov. XII. l. 
There are ſome arts that are peculiarly convenient to ſume pa 
cular nations, | Til 
Conve'NIENTLY. adv. [from convenient.) 
1, Commodiouſly ; without difficulty, 
I this morning know 
Where we ſhall find him moſt conveniently. Sbakeſp. Hol 
2. Fitly ; with proper adaptation of part to part, or 
the whole to the effect propoſed. 

It would be worth the experiment to inquire, whether or mt 
ſailing chariot might be more conweniently framed with mort 
ſails, whoſe force may be impreſſed from their motion, equirakit 
to thoſe in a windmill, | Wis 
CONVENT. wo [conventas, Latin. | 
1. An aſſembly of religious perſons ; a body of mouk 
. or nuns, | 

He came to Leiceſter ; 

Lodg'd in the abbey, where the reverend abbot, 
| Wich all his convent, honourably receiv'd him, Shakewn 
2. A religious houſe ; an abbey ; a monaſtery ; ant 
nery. 

One ſeldom finds in Italy a ſpot of ground more agreeable tha 
ordinary, that is not covered with a convent. Addi, 
To Conve'nT. v. a. [convenio, Latin.] To call 
fore a judge or judicature, | 

He with his oath 
By all probation will make up full clear, 
Whenever he's conwented, Shakeſp. Meaſure for Mujrn 

They ſent forth their precepts to attach men, and convent ta 
before themſelves at private houſes, Bucon's Hewy Vi 
Conve"nNTiCLE, a. / [conventiculum, Latin. )] 
1. An aſſembly; a meeting. 
| They are commanded to abſtain from all conventicles of 

whatſoever; even, out of the church, to have nothing to do w 

publick buſineſs, + Ayliffe's F " 
2. An aſſembly for worſhip. Generally uſed in a 

ſenſe, including bereſy or ſchiſm. 

It behoveth, that the place where God ſhall be ſerved . 
whole church be a publick place, for the avoiding of privy 
ticles, which, covered with pretence of religion, may lerve un 
dangerous practices. | lan 

Who, far from ſteeples and their ſacred ſound, p 
In fields their ſullen conventicles found. N 
A ſort of men, who are content to be ſtiled of the ch ; 
England, Who perhaps attend its ſervice in the. morning, = 
with their wives to a coxventicle in the afternoon. " 
3. A ſecret aſſembly ; an aſſembly where conſpin® 
are formed. 

Ay, all of you have laid your heads together 
(Myſelf had notice of your conventicles ) rv. 

And all to make away my goiltleſs life, Stabe. Hor) 
4. An aſſembly, in contempt. * 

If he revoked this plen too, was becauſe he found the os 
council was dwindling into a conventicle, a packed aſſembly 
lian biſhops z not a free convention of fathers from all (ele 


Convi'xTiCLER. / [from conventicle. 

ſupports or frequents private and unlawful al 

Another crop is too like to follow; nay, I fear, it 18 
able, if the conventiclers be permitted Rill to ſcatter. 


Cox vino. . / [conventio, Latin.] I 
| 1. The act of de together; union; coallun 


junction. « Rigg 
They are to be reckoned al a 


the mo? 5g gs 
the conventions, or aſſociations, of ſevera) parti<ls3 of ow” 


Dr 


| The ure ſeparates the aqueous parts from the others, wherewith 
| | * 


dodlies of any certain denomination. 1. 1 


{ 
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TN CONVE'RGE. . 


P 


Convs RGENT. 
Conve'RGING. 
ConveRG1NG Series. Ws | 
onvs RSABLE. adj, [from converſe. It is ſometimes | 
written conver/ible, but improperly ; converſant, con- 


communicative companion. 
Conve rSANT. adj, ' 5 
3, Acquainted wich; having a knowledge of any thing 


view of the world. 


| with them all. 


among or with, 


con 


ho neon es v . inn ily no 


Swift. 


4. 


Tees, an agreement for a time, Previous tp a 
— bn rio nal, adh. [from convention.) Stipulated; 
agreed on by compuRt. | 3 
Conventional lervices reſerved by tenures _ 12 le wh 
crown or knights ſervice, |  Hale's Common | 
Conve nTIONARY- *. from convention. ] Acting 
1 n contrakt; ſettled by ſtipulations. 


tx of mott conventionary tenants are, to pay 


inary covenan | 
due —4 nd tus harveſt journeys» Corew's Survey. | 
Conve'nTUAL. 40%. conventuel, French.] Belonging 
to a convent 3 mona ck. 


that have ek gue ruling 
 Ayliffe's Parergon. 

dower over 2 Monanery Ay : 

one that lives in a convent. 

een ſormon of a conwventual, who laid it down, that 
Adam could not laugh before the fall. 4. 
| 1. [convergo, Latin.) 
ifferent e 


conventual priors, 


Thoſe are called 


o tend, 


; d 1 
to one p oint from any object meet again, 


Where the rays from = the points 0 
Acker they have been made to converge 
nr will make « pithure of the ob 
- Enſweeping firſt 


The lower ſkies, they all at once converge 
High to the crown of heaven, 
adj. [from conver 
one point from different parts. 
See'Snn1Es, 


upon a white body. 


wer/ation, converſable,.} Qualified tor converſation z, 


fit for company; 


munication of thoughts; communicative. f 
hat fire and levity which makes the young ſcarce converſible, 
when tempered by years, makes a gay old age, Addiſon. 


ONVE RSABLENESS, n. / [from corver/able,) The 


talk. 
* 
ONVE"KSABLY, adv. 


[from eon verſable.] In a con- 
verſable manner; wit 


the qualities of a pleaſing 
conver/ant, F rench.] | 


acquired by familiarity and habitude ; familiar : 


with in. „ | 
The learning and ſkill which he had by being converſant in their 
books. Hooker . 


Let them make fome towns near to the-mountain's fide, where 
they may dwell together with neighbours, and be converſant in the 
Spenſar's State of Treland.' 
Thoſe who are converſant in bath the tongues, 1 leave to make 
their own judgment of it. Dryden's Dufreſney. 
He uſes the different dialects as one who had been conwerſant 
| Pope's Efſay on Hemer. 
„Having intercourſe with any; acquainted ; familiar 
by cohabitation or fellowſhip ; cohabiting: with 
All that Moſes commanded, Joſhua read before al 
gation of Iirael, with the women, and the little ones, and the 
ltrangers that were 8 among them. Foſs vill. 35+ 
Never to be infected with deligh | | 
Nor converſant with eaſe and idleneſs, Shakeſp. Ning John. 
Old men who have loved young company, and been converſant 
continually with them, have been of long life. - Bacon, 
Gabriel, this-day by proof thou ſhalt behold, 
Thou, and all angels converſant on earth 
With man, or men's affairs, how 1 begin 
To verify that ſolemn meſſage. Milton's Par. Regained. 
To ſuch à one, an ordinary coffechouſe gleaner of the city is an 
arrant ſtateſman, and as much ſuperiour too, as a man converſant 
about Whitehall and the court is to an ordinary ſhopkeoper. Locke. 
. Relating to; having for its object; concerning : 
with about, formerly in. 
The matters wherein church polity is converſant, are the publick 
religious duties of the church. ; | Hook 
If any think education, becauſe it is converſant about children, 
be but a private and domeſtick duty, he has 
hinyelt, | Wotton on Education. 
Vilcretion, conſidered both as an accompliſhmeat and as a vir- 
tue, not only as converſant about worldly a Ars, but as regarding 
our whole exiſtence. Aadiſon s Spectator. 
Indifterence cannot but be criminal, when it is converſant about 
obe which are ſo far from being of an indifferent nature, that 
they are ot the higheſt importance to ourielves and our country, 


1 Midifon's Freebelder, 
ONVERSA TION, 2. J [conver/atio, 


e ee e EN CK 
Familiar diſcourſe ; chat; caſy talk : d 
formal conference. F e 


She went to Pamela's chamber, meaning to joy her thoughts 
with the ſweet converſation of her ſiſter, . Sidncy. 

What I mentioned ſome time ago in conver atien, was not a new 
thought, juſt then ſtarted by accident or occaſion. Swift, 
A particular act of diſcourſing upon any ſubject; as, 
we had a long converſation on that queſtion. 
Commerce; intercourſe ; familiarity, 

The knowledge of men and manners, the freedom of habitudes, 
| and converſation with the beſt company. 
is apparent, open guilt 
I mean his lane with Shore's wiſe, Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
+ PENaviour ; manner of acting in common life. 

Having your converſation honeſt among the Gentiles, 1 Pet, 

5. Practical habits ; knowledge by long acquaintance, 
1 ſet down, out of Jong expetience in buſineſs and much con- 
ation in books, what I thought pertinent to this buſineſs. Bacon. 
=. 0 pence and conver/atjon with theſe bodies, a man may be 
3 to give a near conjecture at the metallic ingredients of ny 
Cox : : . Waodwar * 
* ba ATIVE, adj. [from converſe.] Relating to 
—— life, and commerce with men; not contem- 


Finding him little Rudious and 
ag h contemplative, the choſe t 
worden, with cenverjative qualities of —_ x 3 
1. 70 _ ſer, Fr. converſor, Lat.] 
uh adit with ; to hold intercourſe with; to be a 
Mpanion to A followed by with, 
ts Proving the ſentiments of a perſon 2vith whom he conrerſed, 
In ſuch particular as were juſt, he won him over from thoſe points 


in Which he was miſtaken, Addiſon's Frecbolder. 
To fork the For him who lonely loves 
ith nature 


dittant hills, and there converſe 
To be acquainted with; 


been ignorantly bred 


. Thomſen": Summer, 
to be familiar to ation. 


Addiſon's a | 


reflexion or refraQion, | 
Newton's Opticks. | 


Thomſon's Autumn. 
can verge.] Tending to | 


well adapted to the reciprocal com- 


quality of being a pleaſing companion; fluency of 


| the congre- | 


. 
to 


Dryden. - 


— 


I cer co Aren- witted fon, 
And unreſpeQive'beyst none are for me, 
- That look into me with conſiderate eyes. 


4 
Shaleſp. Rich. II. 


Men then come to be furnished with fewer or more fimple ideas 
from without, according as the objeQty they corwerſe 20ith afford || 
ö way no g a „ ke, || 
3. To convey t Hokghts reciprocally in talk. 
| Go therefore half this day, as friend with friend, ON. 
Conuerſe with Adam. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Much leſs can bird toirb beaſt, or fiſh wich fowl, | 


o well II P Left. 

4. To diſcourſe familiarl 
before the thi 
We had conver 
cated his thoughts of it ſo fully to me, that 1 had not the leaſt 
remaining difficulty. ;  Dryden's Dufreſnoy. · 
5. To have commerce with a different ſex. 


© might be allowed to pray to the gods, after having converſed with 
a man? If it were a huſband, ſays ſhe, the next day; if a ſtranger, 
never, 5 Guardign. 
Co'nverae. . / {fromthe verb. It is ſometimes? 
accented on the firſt ſyllable, ſometimes on the laſt, 
Pope has uſed both: the firſt is more analogical.] 

1. Converſation z manner of diſcourſing in familiar life. 


2. Acquaintance; cohabitation; familiarity: ‚ 
Though it be neceſſitated, by its relation to fleſh, do a terreſtrial 
converſe j yet it is, like the ſan, without contaminating its beams. 
. Glanville's Apol. 
By ſuch a free converſe with perſons of different ſects, we ſhall 
find that there are perſons of good ſenſe and virtue, perſons of 
1 and worth. * ue] A ropa the Mind. 
3. [In geometry; from coxnver/us.] A propofition is 
ſaid to be the converſe of another, when, after draw- 
ing a concluſion. from ſomething firſt pro „ we 
proceed to ſuppoſe what had been before concluded, 
and to draw from it what had been ſuppoſed. Thus, 
1f two fides of a triangle be equal, the angles oppoſite 


the fides oppoſite to thoſe angles are alſo equal. 
| X Chambers, 
'Convgs'RsELY. ad. [from conwer/e, 
of order; in a contrary order; reciprocally, 
Cox vERS1I!. x. . /. [converſio, Latin.] f 
1. Change from one ſtate into another; tranſmutation. 
Artificial conwer ſion of water into ice, is the work of a few hours; 
and this of air may be tried by a month's ſpace, Bacon. 
There are no fach natural gradations, and converſſont of one 
metal and mineral into another, in the earth, as many have fancied. 
Woodward's Natural Hiſtory. 
The converſion of the aliment into fat, is not E nutrition. 
| : Arbutbnot on Aliments. 
2. Than e from reprobation to grace, from a bad to a 
oly lite. 


3. Change from one religion to another. 


They patſed through Phenice and Samaria, declaring the conver- 
fon of the Gentiles. | 33 XV. 4+ 


4. The interchange of terms in an argument; as, 10 

virtue is vice; no Vice is virtue. Chambers. 

5. Convers$10N of Equations, in algebra, is the re- 
ducing of a fractional equation into an integral one. 

Convs'R81vs. adj, [from converſe.} Converſable ; 
ſociable. | 

To CONVERT. v. a. Icorverto, Latin,] 

1. To change into another ſubſtance ; to tranſmute. 


no more than eleven yards water about the earth. 


Burnet. 
2. To change from one religion to another. 


to it on no ſuch deſign, 
3. To turn from a bad to a good life, | 
He which convertetb the finner from the errout of his way, 
hall ſave a ſoul from death, and ſhall hide a multitude % fins. 
» V. 20. 


Hammond. 


Then will I teach tran 
converted unto thee, 
4. To turn towards any 
Cryſtal will callify into electricity, and convert the needle freely 
placed, TY Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
5. To apply to any uſe; to appropriate. 
The abundance of the ſea ſhall be converted unto thee, the forces 
of the Gentiles ſhall come unto thee, 
He acquitted himſelf not like an honeſt man; for he converted 
the prizes to his own uſe, 
6. To change one propoſition into another, ſo that what 
was the ſubje& of the firſt becomes the predicate of 
the ſecond. A be | 


fgreſſors thy ways, and 
int. 


_ 


tranſgreſſion of the law; but every tranſgrefiion of the law is fin, 
The apoſtle therefore turns it for us: all unrighteouſneſs, ſays he, 
is fin ; but every tranſgreflion of the law is unrighteowſnels, ſays 
Auſtin, upon the place. Hale. 
To Convg'rT, wv. n. To undergo a change; to be 
tranſmuted, | | 4 
The love of wicked friends converts to fearz 
That fear, to hate. + | Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 
They rub out of it a red duſt which converterh Into worms, which 
they kill with wine. Sandyt's Travels. 
Co'nverT, . / [from the verb.] A perſon con- 
verted from one opinion or one practice to another. 
The Jeluits did not perſuade the converts to lay aſide the uſe of 
images. Stilling fleet: Defence of Diſcourſe on Rom. Idol. 
When Platoniſm prevailed, the converts to Chriſtianity of that 
ſchool interpreted Holy Writ according to that philoſophy. Locke. 
Let us not imagine that the firſt converts only of Chriſtianity were 
concerned to defend their religion. | s. 
Convs'RTER. 2. / [from convert.] One that makes 


converts. 
CONVERTIBILITY. . from con vertible.] The 
quality of being poſſible to be converted. 
Conve'RTiBLE. adj, [from convert, 
1, Suſceptible of change; tranſmu 
tranſmutation. | 
Minerals ate got convertible into another ſpecies, though of the 


| 


| 
I} nor, corvertibly, any one proud, who was not 


y upon any ſubject: with on 
225 often on that ſubject, and he had communi- | 


Being aſked by ſome of her ſex, in how long a time'a woman 


1 


to thoſe ſides are alſo equal: the conwer/e of the pro- 
poſition is, that if two angles of a triangle be equal, 


With change| 


If the whole atmoſphere was converted into water, it would make | 


Auguſtine is converted by St, Ambroſe's ſermon, when be came | 


ſinners thall be | 
Pſalm li. 13. 


If. Ix. 5. 


Arbuthmot on Coins. | 


The papiſts cannot abide this propoſition converted: all fin is a | 


2M z capable of 4. 


ſame genus; nor reducible into another genus. Hervey. 

The gall is not an alkali ; but it is alkaleſcent, conceptible and | 
convertible into a corroſive allcali. y on Aliments. 

2. So much alike as that one may be uſed for the other. | 

Though it be not the real eſſence of any ſubſtance; it is the ſpeci- | 

— eſſence, to which our aame belongs, and is co with | 


CON 


M "that cat! thethiſclves Troteſtants, look e dd 
r, =_ 


pery together, as terins convertible, We N 
ear E'RTIBLY. adv. [ from convertible.] Reciptocally ; 
with interchange of terms. Shri at H | 


There never was ny perfon ungratefyl, who was not alſo proud; 
equally ungrateful, 
dba Strmonss 
Co'nvirTiITE. 2. / fronverti, French.] A convert; 
one converted from another opinion. Not in uſe. 
Since you are a gentle canvertite, * | 
My tongue ſhall huſh again this ſtorm of war. Sbe. X. Job. 
| tho: would I be a convertite ſo cold, | : 


A As not to tell it, | Donne. 
CONVEX. adj. ¶ convexut, Latin. ] Riſing in a circular 
form; oppoſite to concave. 

It is the duty of a painter, even in this alſo, to imitate the cen - 
wex.mirrour, and to place nothing which glares at the border of his 
picture. | +. 3k Dryden's D afreſney. 

An orb or ball ronnd its own axis whirl; 7” 4 
Will not the motion to a diſtance hurl af Bb 
Whatever duſt or ſand you on it place, dene 
And drops of water from its convex face? Blachm. Creation. 
Co'nvex. 2. / A convex body; a body ſwelling ex- 
ternally into a circular form. 


T7 
= 


| His were iva ſyſtem fit © | ras A comet draws a long extended bluse; 
Alone to fill up all hor wit Swift. | From eaſt to weſt butus chro th ethereal frathe, 
2 CO convert, 4 De . 7 5 4 half heav'n's convint glitters with the flawe. PTirtel. 
nd love to pri with reaſon. on his fag: Fe. |Conve'xeD, particip; adj. from toyvex.} Formed con- 
Form'd by thy conſe Hüppe to er“ 15 | vex; protu ha; in T * form 
From grave to gay, from lively to ſevere. Pope. | » P - 


Dolphins are ſtraight 3 nor have they their ſpine convexed, or 
more conſiderably embowed than either thayrks, porpoiſes, "whales, 
or other cetaceous animals. - Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Cox vs XR DIY. av. from convexed.] In a convex form. 
They de drawn convexedly crooked in one piece; yet the dolphin, 
That carrieth Arion, is concavouſly inverted, and hath its ſpine de- 
| preſſed. Em, Wd ors: Brown's Pulgar Erraurss, 
Conve'x1Ty. 2. , [from convex.) Protuberance in @ 
; circular form. 5 3 

Convex glaſſes ſupply the defect of plumpnefs in the eye, and, 
by Increaſing the retention; make the rays converge fooner, ſo as 

to. convene diſtinctly at the bottom of the eye, if the glafs have a 
due degree of convexity. = Newton's Opticks. 
If the eye were fo piercing as to deſery even opake-and little 
_ a hundred leagues off, it would do us little ſervice ; It would 
terminated by neighbouring hills and woods, or, in the largeſt 
and evenett plain, by the very convexity of the earth. | Bentley. 
Cox v X Lv. adv. [from convex.) In a convex form. 

Almoſt all, both blunt and ſharp, are convexly conical; they are 

all along convex, not only per ambitum, but between both ends, 

| Grew's Muferum . 
\Conve'xness. #. J. [from convex i] Spheroidical pro- 
tuberance ; convexity, by 


Convexo-conCcave. adj. Having the hollow on the in- 
fide carreſponding to the external protuberance. :- ./ 
Theſe are the phenomena of thicle convexo - cancn xe plates of glaſs, 


: " 


——_— — 


—_— «„ ͤͥ—y„ 


— 


— 


which are every where of the ſame thickneſs, _ | Newtons 
7 CONVEY, v. a. [convibo, Latin] 2 
r. To carry; to tranſport from one place to another, 


Let letters be given me to the, governouts beyond the river, that 


| they may convey me over kill I come into Juden. Neb. il. 7. 

I will convey them by (ſen, in floats, unto the place tin ſhalt 
| . appoint me. $95. % Ort 4 Kings, v. 9. 
2. To hand from one to another. = 


A divine natural right could not be cottreyed down, without any 


* 
o 


plain, natural, or divine rule concerning it. Locle. 
3. To remove ſecretly. 3 ae. 

There was one conveyed out of my houſe yeſterday in-thls haſkets 

| I. Shakeſpeare's P 2 of Windſor, 


4. To bring any thing, 
ſion; to tranſmit, 
| Sinct there appears not to be any ideay in the mind, before the 

| ſenſes have conveyed any in, I conceive that ideas in the under- 


as an inftrument of tran miſ- 


ſtanding are coeval with ſenſation, Locle. 
5. To transfer; to deliver to another. 3 

The earl of Neſmond, before his breaking forth into rebefliong 

conveyed ſecretly all his lands to feoffecs in truſt, Fo 


Adam's property or private dominion could not convey = ſo- 
vereignty or rule to his heir, who, not having a right to inherit all 
his father's poſſeſſions, could not thereby come to have any fove- 
| reignty over his brethren, g 4 Sake. 
6. To impart, by means of ſomething. 
Men fill one another's heads with noiſe and ſounds, but convey 
not thereby their thoughts. Locke. 
That which uſes to produce the iden, though conveyed in by the 
_ uſual organ, not being taken notice of, there follows no * 
5 he. 
Some ſingle im;perceptible bodies muſt come from them to the 
2 and thereby convey to the brain ſome motion which produces 
; thoſe ideas. . 
They give energy to our expréſſions, and convey our thoughts 
in more ardent and intenſe phraſes, than any in our own tongue. 


277 : Addiſon's Spectators 
7. To impart; to introduce. net] 
What obſcured light the heav'ns did grant, 
Did but convey unto our fearful minds | BY 
A doubtſul warrant of immediate death, Shak. Com. of Err. 
Others convey themſelves into the mind by more tenſes than one. 
Loc le. 


5 


8. To manage with privacy. | * 
I will convey the bufineſs as 1 ſhall find means, and acquaint you 
withal. | Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Hugh Capet alſo, who uſurp'd the crown, , * 
To fine his title with ſome ſhews of truth, 
Convey'd himſelf as heir to th' lady Lengure, 
Cox vx YANCB. #. / [from convey.] 
1. The act of removing any thing. 
Tell her, thou mad'ſ away her uncle Clarence, 
Her uncle Rivers; ay, and for her ſake, 
Mad'ſt quick. conveyance with her good aunt Ann. 
; ' Shakeſpeare's Richard It; 
2. Way for carriage or tranſportation. 
Following the river downward, there is conveyance into the coun- 
tries named in the text, Raleigh's Hiſtory of the World. 
Iron works ought to be confined to places where there is no con- 
weyance for timber to places of vent, ſo 4s to quit the coſt of the 


45, 1 
Shakeſpeares 


carriage. ” Temple. 
3. The method of removing ſecretly from one place ta 
another. | , 


Your huſband 's here at hand; bethink you of ſome conveyance : 
in the houſe you cannot hide him. * Shakeſpeare. 
The means or inſtrument by which any. thing is 

conveyed. | 
We powt upon the morning, are unapt 
To give or to forgive; but when we've ſtuff d 
Theſe pipes, and theſe conweyances of blood, 
With wine and feeding, we have ſuppler fouls: Sb. Coriolanut. 
How ſuch a variety of motions ſhould be regylarly conducted, in 
y mere impel- 
conjecture. 6 
Clan. San. De . 


ſuch a wilderneſs of paſſages and diſtinct avenues, 
lents and material conweyancer, I have not the leaſt 


| Locke. 


9. Fra 


30 


CON 


5. Tranſmiſſion 3 delivery from one to another. 
Out author has provided for the deſcending and conveyance down 
. of Adam's monarchical power, or paternal dominion, to as. 


6. AR of transferrin roperty ; grant, | 
Dothnotthe aft of K. Per 5 grant or cenvcyance, 
bind their heirs for ever thereunto ? Spenſer on Ireland, 


7. Writing by which property is transferred, 


The very conveyancer of his lands will hardly lie in this box; 


and muſt the inheritor himſelf have no more? Shatgp, Hamlet. 
This begot a ſuit in the Chancery before the lord Coventry, who 
found the conveyances in law to be fo firm, that in juſtice he muſt 
decree the land to the carl, Clarendon, 


8. Secret management; juggling artifice z private re- 
moval ; ſecret ſubſtitution of one thing for another. 
It cometh herein to paſs with men, unadviſedly fallen into error, 
a with them whoſe Mate hath no ground to uphold it, but only the 
help which, by ſubtile conveyance, they draw, out of caſual events, 
ariling from day to day, till at length they be clean ſpent» Hooker, 
Cloſe conveyance, and each practice ill 
Of coſinage and knavery. Spenſer't Hubberd's Tale, 
I am this day come to ſurvey the Tower 
Since Henry's death, 1 fear, there is conveyance» Sh. H. VI. 
Can they not juggle, and with flight | 
Conveyance play with wrong and right ? Hudibras, 
A lawyer 


Convu'yancir, . /½ [from conveyance. ] 
who draws writings by which property is transferred - 
Convs'yur. mn. /; [from convey.] One who carries or 


tranſmits any thing from one place or perſon to ano- | 


ther, 
The conveyers of waters of theſe times content themſelves with 
one inch of tall In fix hundred feet. Brerewood 
Thoſe who ſtand before earthly princes, in the neareſt degree of 
approach, who ar the diſpenſers of their favours, and comveyers of 
their will, to others, do, on that very account, challenge high ho- 
- nours to themſelves. Atterbury. 
7. CONVICT, v. 4. [ convince, Latin.] 
1. To prove guilty z to detect in guilt, 12 
And they which heard it, being convitted by thelr own con- 
ſclence, went out one by one, Jo. viite 9+ 
Things, that at the firſt ſhew ſeemed poſſible, by ripping up the 
performance of them, have been convitted of impoſſibility, 
| ace Holy Mur. 
3. To conſute ; to diſcover to be falſe. | 
Although not only the reaſon of any head, but experience of 
every hand, may well convitt it, yet will l not by divers be tejected. 
| Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
3. To ſhew by proof or evidence, 
Ik there be no ſuch thing apparent upon record, they do as if 
one ſhould demand a legacy by virtue of ſome written teſtament, 
herein there being no fuck thing ſpecified, he pleadeth that there 
le muſt needs be, and bringeth arguments from the love which al- 
ways the teſtator bore him imagining that theſe proofs will conviet 
8 teſtament to have that in it, which other men can no where by 
reading find, | | Hooker, 
Convi'er. adj. [ruther the participle of the verb.] 
- Convicted ; detected in guilt. 
Betore I be coment? by courſe of law, 
To threaten me with death, is moſt unlawful. Shak, R. III. 
By the civil law, a perſon convitt, or confeſling his own crime, 


cannot appeal, life's Parergon. 
Con, a paplſt he, and I a poet. Pope's Epiſt. of Horace. 
Co'rvicr. [from the verb.] A perſon caſt at the 


1. J. 
bar z one ang guilty of the crime charged againſt 
him ; a criminal detected at his trial. 

On the ſcore of humanity, the civil law allows a certain ſpace 

of time both to the convid? and to perſons confeſling, In order to ſa- 

_ Tafy the judgment, „ Ayliffe's Parergon, 

Conviction. . / [from convid, 

i Detection of guilt, which is, in law, either when a 
man is outlawed, or appears and confeſles, or elſe is 
found guilty by the inqueſt, Concell, 

ot 


1 rd beſt abſent is condemn'd, 
Convie by flight, and rebel to all law; 


Convittion to the ferpent none belongs, Milton's Parad. Loft. 
2. The act of convincing ; confutation ; the act of 
forcing others, by argument, to allow a poſition. 

When therefore the apoltle requireth hability to convict here- 


needtul, . wie the princi 


7 inſtrument of their cen Hen, the light 


Hooker, 
The manner of his conviition was deſigned, not as 3 ae 


Ivilege to him, but as a Randing miracle, a laſting a 
Fir the convidtion 'of others, to the very end of the world. he ror 


[ Atterb, 
3. State of being convinced. | 
'Thelr wiſdom de only of this world, to put falſe colours 
things, ko call evil, and evil good, againſt the conte of 
thelr own conſclences. Swift, 
Conviicrivn, adj, [ from c.] Having the power 
of convincing, | | | 
To CONVINCE. v. 4. [convince, Latin.] 
1. a force any one to acknowledge a conteſted poſi. 
tion. | 


upon 


That which 1 have all this while been endeavouring to convince 


men of, and to perſuade them to, is no other but what God him- 
telt doth particulatly recommend to us, as proper for human con- 
fideration.  Tilkeſon, 
4 But, yy (hifted 22 form to c ape, 
he of conqueſt, he reſum'd his ape. =Dryd. en. 
Migory de all the light wo have In many + adds: 
from it a great part of the uſeful truths we have, with a tei 
evidence, : | Locke. 
a. Lo convidt ; to prove guilty of. 


To wweince all that ate ungodly among them, of ; 
ungodly deeds. OR g them, of all their 


he difcovery of a truth, formerly unknown, doth 2 4 

vine man of ignorance, than nature of errour, N.. 
O ſeek not to eee me uf 4 time, | : 

Which 1 Lan me or repent, nar Cari you pardon. Dryden. 


zz To evince;z to prove; to manifeſt ; to vindicate, 
Not in ule, 

Your Italy contains none ſo accomplithed a courtier, to m fre 

the honour of my mitteg. Sha tejpoarr's Cymbeline, 

This letters inftvad of a confutation, only wrgeth me to prove 

divers patlages of my fermon, which Ni. Cheynel's part was to 

ne. D, Maine. 


4+ lo overpower z to ſurmount. his ſenſe is now 


obſolete, 

There ars a erew of wretched ule 

144 lay _ cure |; their malady env imer 

"The great effay of arts Itter Sith. 
K naves be ſuch abrog?, = e 

Who having, by their own importunate ty't, 

Or voluntary dotage of tome Wide, 

Convenor __ them, they cannot chuſe 

Rut they mult bed. Nhat fpeart's Orbells, 

When Duncan is allerr, his two chambertaing 


WWI with wine and wette (6 com LIES 

That wemory, the wander of the bialn, 

SN M. 6-4, 
9 


nal be 0 fume. 


. k 


on Languages. | 


2 we think he jwigeth It a thing unlawful, and not rather“ 


and we receive | 


onviincement. . , [from convince.] Conviction. 
I that be. not convincement enough, let hien weigh the other 


: 


ſeenvt seist adj. [from convince. ] 


1. Capable of conviction. "24 | 
being evidently diſproved or deteCted. 
2. Capable of . 25 vid falſities, * — 


Upon what uncertalnties, and al 
erected ſuch emblems, we have delivered. reton. 


ConviincincLy, adv. [frem convince.] In ſuch a 
— as to leave no room for doubt or diſpute; ſo 


as to produce conviction. 
This he did ſo particularly and convincingly, that thoſe of the 
parliament were in great confuſion, Clarendon. 
The reſurtection is ſo convincingly atteſted by ſuch perſons, wit 
ſuch circumſtances, that they who conſider and weigh the teſti- 
mony, at what diſtance ſoever they are placed, cannot entertain 


er of convincing. ; 
. CONVI'VE, v. a. [ convivo, 22 
e 


to feaſt. A word, I believe, not elſewhere uſed. 


adj. ¶ conwivialis, va 

Convi'viat. F an entertainment; fe 

I was the firſt who ſet up feſtivals 
Not with high taſtes our appetites did force, 
But fill'd with converſation and diſcourſe ; 

Which feaſts, convivia/ meetings we did name. 
Your ſocial and convivial ſpirit is ſuch, that it is a 
live and converſe with you. | 


al ; ſocial. 


Denhan. 
happinels to 


Dr. Newton. 


conceit : a cant word. 5 
| Mean time he ſmoaks, and laughs at merry tale, 
Or pun ambiguous, or conundrum quaint. 


To CO'NVOCATE. v. a. [convoce, Lat.] To call t 
gether ; to ſummon to an aſſembly. | 
Convoca'TiON, nf. [convecatio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of calling to an aſſembly. : 
Diaphantus, making a general convocation, ſpake to them in this 
manner, | Sidney. 
2. An aſſembly, | 
On the eighth day ſhall be an holy convecation unto you, _ 
Lev. xxill. 20. 
3. An aſſembly of the clergy for conſultation upon 
matters eccleſiaſtical, in time of parliament : and, as 
the parliament conſiſts of two diſtin houſes, ſo does 
this; the one called the upper houſe, where the arch- 
biſhops and biſhops fit ſeverally by themſelves ; the 
other the lower houſe, where all the reft of the clergy 


are repreſented by their deputies, Covell, 
have made an offer to his majeſty, 
Upon our ſpiritual convocation, 
As touching France, to give a greater ſum 
Than ever at one time the clergy yet 5 : 
Did to his predeceſſors part withal, Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
This is the declaration of our church about it, made by thoſe 
who met in convocation, Stilling fleet. 


To CONVO KE. v. a. ¶ convoco, Latin. ] To call toge- 


ther ; to ſummon to an aſſembly. 
Aſſemblies exerciſe their legiſlature at the times that their con- 
ſtitutlon, or thelr own adjournment, appoints, if there be no other 
way preſcribed to conveke them. Locke, 
When next the morning warms the purple eaſt, 
Convole the peerage. Pope's Odyſſey. 
The ſenate originally conſiſted all of nobles, the people being 
only cenvoled upon ſuch occaſions as fell into their Po 
INE 5707. 
To CONVOLVE. v. a. [convelvo, Latin.) To roll 
together; to roll one part upon another. 
| He writh'd him to and fro conwvole'd. Milton, 
It is a wonderful artifice how newly hatched maggots, not the 
parent animal, becauſe ſhe emits no web, nor hath any textrine 
art, can the ſtubborn leaf, and bind it with the thread it 
weaves from its body. 
Us'd to milder (cents, the tender race 
By thouſands tumble from their honey'd domes, 
Convolv'd and agonizing in the duſt, —Thomſon's Autumn, 
Co'nvoluTRn. part. [of the verb I have found no ex- 
ample.] T'wiſted; rolled upon itſelf. 

This differs from Muſcovy-ylaſs only in this, that the plates of 
that are flat and plain, whereas theſe are convoluted and Inflected. 
3 Woodward on Foſſils, 
Convoru'TiON, . / [ convolutio, Latin. 


1. The act of rolling any thing upon NaF ; the ſtate 

of being rolled upon itſelf. | 
Obſerve the convolution of the ſaid fibres in all other glands, in 
the lame or ſome other manner, Grew's Coſmologia. 
A thouſand ſecret, ſubtle pipes beſtow, 


From which, 1 num ' rous convelutions wound, h 
Wrapp'd with th 


2. 'The ſtate of lng together in company. 
And toſy'd wide round, | 


O'er the calm ſea, in convolution ſwift 
The feather'd eddy floats. 


To CONVOY. v. a. [conveyer, Fr. from conviare, low 
Latin.] 'To accompany by land or ſea, for the ſake 
of defence: as, he db convoyed by ſhips of awar. 

Co'nvor, . / 12 the verb. Anciently the accent 
was on the laſt ſyllable ; it is now on the firſt.] 

1. One attending on the road by way of defence. 

| Had not God fet peculiar value upon his temple, he would not 
have made himſelf fs people's coxvey to ſecure them in their 
paſſage to It, Or South's Sermons, 
My foul grows hard, and cannot death endure ; 

Your convey makes the dangerous way ſecure. | 


| Dryden's Avene. 

Conwy hips accompany their merchants, till they may prolecute 
the voyage without danger. Dryden's Pref. Dy. 

2. The act of attending as a defence. 

Such fellows will learn you by rote where ſervices were done; at 


ſuch a breath, at ſuch a convoy, Shateſprare's Henry V. 
Switt, av a ſparkle of a glancing far, 2 


| hoot from heav'n to give him ſafe convey, Aft. Par. Reg. 
3- Conveyance, Not now in ule, 
Siſter, as the winds give benefit, 
And cee is affiſtant, do not fleep, 
| But let me hear from you, Shateſpeave, 
CO'NUSANCE. v. / [conoifſance, French.) Cognizatice ; 
notice; knowledge. A law term. 
To CONY U'LSE. v. @. [conval/es, Latin.) To give an 
regular and involuntary motion to the parts of any 


F ollows the looſen'd, aggravated roar 
Enlarging, dee ing; mingling peal on basel, 


Crush d horrible, corvalſing heaven and carth. 


v 


Thomſen, 


Convv'rsi0n. 1. /. [convulſio, Latin. 
Decay of Piety- | 


with | 


any more doubt of the reſurreQtion than the crucifixion of Jeſus, 
7 8 
Convi'ncinonss. „. , [ from convincing. ] The 


To entertain ; | 


Firſt, all rs of Greece, go to my tent, 
©, There in the f convive yous Shakeſp. Troilus and Creſſida. 
Convi'val, Relating to |, 


Conu'nprum, . / A low jeſt; a quibble; a mean 


Philips. | 


| Derbam. 


attending nerve, and twiſted round, Blackm. | 


T bomſon's Autumn, | 


2. To quiet paſſion ; to calm anger; to moderate: 


* * 
* * 
C O0 O 
by » 4 « 


___—_— — — 


1. A convulſion is an involuntary contraQion | 
| f li 
preternaturally diſtorted. 15 = 
If my hand be put into motion by a convulfon, the Ind 0 
| Ndetier « 
2. Any irregular and violent motion; tumult; 
tion ; diſturbance. oy » Coty, 
All have been ſubject to ſome concuſſions, and fall under 
' ſame conwulfions of ſtate, by diſſenſions or invaſions, th 
produces involuntary motion; that which ,; 
twitches or ſpaſins, | ben 
* regung: of 
' ſpirits. p Hale's Origi * 
Shey me the flying ſoul's comvulſvs keit, * Vlad 
And all the anguiſh of departing life, Dryden's 
And hollow groans from her deep ſpirit came j | 
Her hair ſtood up ; con ue rage poſſſs ii 
In filence weepy ß 
And thy convul/ive ſyrrows inward keeps. 
: an animal that burroygy 
in the ground. 110 | 
Wich a ſhort-legg'd:heny 18 
Is not to be deſpair'd of, for our money. Ben 
The huſbandman ſuffers by hares and cenyi, Which eat the on 
rtimer's Hy 


fibres and muſcles, whereby the body and « ty 
of that operative faculty is taken away. La 
Convu'Ls1ve. adj. [L convulſiſ, French.] That wit 
They are irregular and convulſive motions, or ſtry lin 
Her colour chang'd, her face was not the ſame, gx 
Her trembling limbs, and heav'd her lab'ring breaſt. Dryda 
CONY. . /. [4kanin, Germ. connil or connin, Fr % 
culus, Latin.] A rabbit; 
Lemons and wine for ſauce; to theſe a cony 
Nabe Thy, 
| and trees. 


\Cony-nBoROUGH, 1. ½ A place where rabbits nul 
their holes in the ground. Fi 5 
'To Co'nyCATCH. v. #, To catch a cony, is, in d. 
+ old cant of thieves, to cheat; to bite; to trick. 
I have matter in my head againſt you, and againſt your cw; 
| "catching raſcals. Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Wal, 
Co nv f HER. n./. Athief; a cheat; a ſharger;, 
tricking fellow; a raſcal. Now obſolete. 
To Coo, v. n. [from the ſound.) To cry as a dowey 
pigeon, 85 
The ſtockdove only through the foreſt cover, | 
Mournfully hoarſe. 8 | T hotnſon's Sunny, 
COOK. ». / [coguus, Latin.] One whoſe proſeſſonh 
to dreſs and prepare victuals for the table, 
* One miſtreſs Guby is in the manner of his nurſe; or his dy, 
nurſe, or his cooky or his laundry, his waſher, and his wringer, 


Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives o 
The new-born babe — vette,” * 
And the cook caught within the raging fire he made. Dry 
Their cooks could make artificial birds and fiſhes, in defaults 
the real ones, and which exceeded them in the exquiſiteneſs d 
taſte, : Arbuthnot on (in 
Coox-MAID. . / [cook and maid.) A maid that drefy 
proviſions. 
A friend was complaining to me, that his wife had turned d 
one of the beſt cook-maids in England. | Adil 
Coox-ROOM. 2. / [cook and room.) A room in whit 
mpegs are prepared for the fhip's crew. Tu 
itchen of a ſhip. | | 
The commodity of this new cook-room the merchants hug 
found to be ſo great, as that in all their ſhips the cook-roomt un 
built in their tore-caſtles, contrary to that which had been ws 
ciently uſed, | n Raleigb i If. 
"To Cook. v. a. [coquo, Latin.] pe MN 
1. To prepare victuals tor the table. 
Had either of the crimes been cooked to their palates, they mii 
have changed meſſes, | Decay of Pi 
2. To prepare for any purpoſe. | 
Hanging is the word, Sir; it you be ready for that, you ue u 
coole. | Shakeſpeare's Ona 
Coo'kERY, . J. [from cook.]J The art of dreſling nt 
tuals, 


\ 


7; 


Some man's wit | 
Found th' art of cook'ry to delight his ſenſe : 
More bodies are conſum'd and kill'd with it, 
Than with the ſword, famine, or peſtilence. Dan 
Ev'ry one to cookery pretends. i Cale 
Theſe are the ingredients. of plants before they are prepatel 9 


cookery. buthnot on Alina 
COOL., adj. [teclen, buch! c 
1. Somewhat cold; approaching to cold. 

He ſet his leg In a pail-tull, as hot as he could well endutth 
renewing it as it grew cool. 5 7 
2. Not zealous ; not ardent; not angry; not fond; 

without paſſion : as, a coo/ friend; a cool deceiver, 
Cool. u. /. Freedom from heat; ſoft and refreſtuy 

coldneſs. | 
But ſee where Lucia, at her wonted hour, 

Amid the coo/ of yon high marble arch, 
Enjoys the noon day breeze. Addiſet': ca 
Philander was enjoying the coe / of the morning, among the den 
that lay on every thing about him, and that gave the air a freihics 


; Addiſon en Midas 

To Cool. v. a. [ Locle, Dutch. ] 
1. To make cool; to allay heat. 
Snow they uſe in Naples inſtead of ice, becauſe, as they {1 
cools or congeals any liquor ſooner, Audiſu en 189 


Jelly of currants, or the jelly of any ripe ſubacid fruity i covith 
and very agreeable to the ſtomach, Arbutbuet en N 


t 


My lord Northumberland will ſoon be cold. Shakeſp. Hag Iv 
He will keep hid jealouſy to himſelf, and repine in private, 
cauſe he will be apt to fear ſome ill effect it may produce in 
your love to him, Addiſon's Spun 
Had they thought they had been fighting only other peoply 147 
rels, perhaps it might have cooled their zeal. daß 
To Cool, v. u. 
1. To grow leſs hot. ö 1 
2. To grow leſs warm with regard to paſſion or incliai 
tion. | * | 
My humour ſhall not coo/; I will incenſe Ford to deal with 
ſon ; 1 will poſſeſs him with yellowneſs. Shag 
You never cee while you read Homer. 27 
I'm impatient till it be done; 1 will not give myſelf Heth 
think, leſt I ſhould cool. Congrove's Old Back 


Co'orsR. x. / [from cool.] | 
1. That which has the er of cooling the body. 


Coolers are of two forts ; firit, thoſe which produce an immelin 
ſenſe of cold, which are ſuch as have their in leſs mer 
than thoſe of the organs of feeling ; and ſecondly, ſuch 3% VP 
ticular viſcidity, or grotineſs of ptrts, give a greater co Þ 
the animal fluids than they had date whereby ee ire? 
fo faſt, and therefore will have leſs of that inteſtine on 
their heat depends. "The former are fruits, all acid! 
common water ; and the latter are ſuch as cucumbers, and 
ſtances producing viſcidity. 

In dot or cats there appeared the ſame neceſſity for a c 
man. Harvey en 


all ſo 
Nl 


* 8 
a 


Acid things were uſed only as ceofert, — Arburbact 08 1 


Al. nb 
3. 


* 


3 


000 
made cool. 


lade off into one or more 


| 


| in which any thing is 
2. a vi wort being thus boiled; 


: the ſullage behind, and let it 
eee eee, 


ö from cool.] 
cool uv. adv. [ 
Without heat, or ſharp cold. 
1. Withou in the gel —_— — | 
freſh bedew'd with ever-ſpouting ſtreams,  _ 
- be Themſon's Summer. 
„ Without on. 
" boars a addreſs themſelves coolly to our reaſon, are fitteſt to 
de employed upon reaſonable creatures. Atterbury. 


ol N858-#. / [from cool. 

ende cold; a ſoft or mild degree of cold. 
his difference conſiſteth . 
N Roo" other 1 ane e e- — 
To oil, wax, or ta - 
* "Wap ne : Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
. toad loveth ſhade and coolneſs» Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Yonder the harveſt of cold months laid up, 
Gives a freſh coolneſs to the royal cup 3 
There ice, like cryſtal, firm and never loſt, 


ts hot July with December's froſt. : Waller. 
* ** Joy the cnn the ſhade, Dryden's Virgil. 
nt of affection; diſinclination. | : 
Kt bi parted with — 4 coolneſs towards each other, as if they 
ſcarce Lind to meet again. ; Clarendon, 
4. Freedom 1 * — ki 
"00M. 1. / [ecume, French. nt 
6 Soot 45 gathers over an oven's mouth. Phillips. 


that works out of the wheels of car- 


„ n Bailey. 


lages. 
5 is uſed in Scotland for 


from large coals, 


or ComB. 2. J. [comble, Fr. cumulus, Lat. a 
wart Skinner.) A meaiure of corn containin four | 
buſhels. 949 FO. alley. 


COOP. n. / [4uype, Dutch. ] 3 
1. A barrel; a veſſel for the preſervation of liquids. 
2. A cage; a penn for animals, as poultry or theep. 
: Gracchus was ſlain the day the chickens refuſed to eat out of 
the cop; and Claudius Pulcher underwent the like ſucceſs, when 
he contemned the tripudiary augurations. Brown, 
There were a great many crammed capons together in a coop, 
| L' Eftrange. 
7, Coop. v. a. [from the noun.] To ſhut up in a 


narrow compaſs ; to confine z to cage; to impriſon: 


when it is uted abſolutely, it has often, perhaps al- 
ways, the intenſive particle . 
That pale, that white-tac'd ſhore, 
Whoſe foot ſpurns back the ocean's roaring tides, 
And coops from other lands her iſlanders. Sbateſp. K. John. 
The Englithmen did coop wp the lord Ravenſtein, that he ſtirred 
not 3 and likewiſe held in ſtrait ſiege the town. Bacon. 
In the taking of a town the poor eſcape better than the rich; for 
the one is let go, and the other is plundered and cooped 1 
| 'Eftrange. 
Twice conquer'd cowards, now your ſhame is ſhown, 
| Coop'd up a ſecond time within your town | 
Who dare not iflue forth in open field. Dryden's Æneid. 
One world ſuffic'd not Alexander's mind ; 
Coop'd up he ſeem'd, in earth and ſeas confin d. Dryd. Juv. 
Ceop'd up in a narrow iſle, obſerving dreams ; 
With flattering wizards, . Dryden's Juvenal. 
The Trojans, coop'd within their walls ſo long, 
Unbar their gates, and iſſue in a throng. ' D 
The contempt of all other knowledge, as if it'were nothing in 
compariſon of law or phyſick, of aſtrology or chymiſtry, cops the 
underſtanding up within narrow bounds, and hinders it from look - 
ing abroad into other provinces of the intellectual world, Locke. 
They are cooped in cloſe by the laws of their countries, and the 
ſtriet guards ot thoſe whoſe intereſt it is to keep them intent ; 
OCREs 
- What! cep whole armies in our walls again | Pope. 
Cooyx's. . /. 2 French. ] A motion in dancing. 


Color zx. . , [from coop.] One that makes coops 
or barrels, 
Societies of artiſicers and tradeſmen, belonging to ſome towns 
corporate, ſuch as weavers and coopers, by virtue of their charters, 
pretend to privilege and juriſdiction. Child. 


Co'orBRAGE. 1. / [from cooper.] The price paid for 
cooper's work, | 


7. COO'PERATE. v. 1. [con and opera, Latin. ] 
1. To labour jointly with another to the ſame end: it 


has aui before the agent, and te before the end. 

It puzzleth and perplexeth the conceits of many, that perhaps 
would otherwiſe cooperate with him, and makes a man walk almoſt 
alone to his own ends. Bacon. 

By giving man a free will, he allows man that higheſt ſatisfac- 
tion and privilege of cooperating to his own felicity, Boyle. 
2. To concur in producing the ſame effect. 

His mercy will not forgive offenders, or his benignity cooperate to 
their converſions, Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

All theſe cauſes cooperating, muſt, at laſt, weaken their motion. 


Cheyne's Philoſophical Principles. 
ſided The ſpecial acts and impreſſions by which the Divine Spirit in- 
troduces this charge, and how far human liberty coeperares 4vith it, 
are lubjecte beyond our comprehenſion. Rogers. 
wn & CoopsRA TION. . J. [from cooperate.) The act of con- 
\ Iu tributing or concurring to the ſame end, 
00 We might work any effect without and againſt matter; and this 
1 not holpen by the ccoperation of angels or ſpirits, but only by the 
2 unity and harmony of nature. Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
„ CoortrarTiVe. adj. [from cooperate.] Promoting the 
tt, . ſame end jointly, 
Ln Coortra roR, . . [from cooperate.] He that, by 
* Joint endeavours, promotes the ſame end with others. 
"5d CooeTA' TION, #. J. [coopro, Latin.) Adoption; aſ- 
ſumption, 
| COO'RDINATE. adj. = and ordinatus, Latin.} 
(Clin Holding the ſame rank ; not being ſubordinate. 
| Thus ſhell-fith may be divided into two coordinate 
vich x⸗ kinds, cruſtaceous and teſtaceous ; each of which is 
12 again divided into many ſpecies, /ubordinate to the 
Kar _ but coordinate to each other. 
Backs a1 — n lignifies the general and particular heads of a 
courſe, their mutual connexjons, both coordinate and ſubor- 


Unate, drawn out into one or more tables. 
90 RDINATELY, adv, [from coordinate. ] In the ſame 
rank; in the ſame relation; without ſubordination. 
00 RDINATENESS. 1. /; [from coordinate.] The ſtate 
of being coordinate, 

J The tate of 


PP RDINATION, 1. /. [from coordinate. 
of ſtanding in the ſame re- 


ding the ſame rank 

tion to ſomething higher; collateralneſs. 

a this high court of parliament there is a rare cer dination of 
Power, a wholeſome mixture betwixt monarchy, optimacy, and 
moet Hewel's Pre-eminence of Parliament, 


Waits. 


acys 


not in the heat or coolneſs of ſpirits ; | 


the uſeleſs duſt which falls | 


ö . 
ryden's Æneid. 


COP 
have no coherence with the other, 


is as dangerous and unnatural as in a ſtate, Dryd. on Dram. Poeſy. 
Coor. . % [maer-koet, Dut. cotte, French.] A ſmall | 
black water-fowl, ſeen often in fens and marſhes. 


ng ; any thing riſing to a head: as, a 2 
* cock, of hay; a cob- caſtle, properly cop-caſtle, 
a 


ſtones, for cop, a pile of ſtones one laid upon another; 
a tuft on the head of birds. 5 


Cor AL. . /. The Mexican term for a 


ſion to any inheritance. 


In deſcent to all the daughters in coparcenary, for want of ſons, 
the chief houſe is allotted to the eldeſt daughter. 
Hale's Hiſtory of Common Lawv. 
COPARCENER. . / [from con and particeps, Lat.] 
W e are otherwiſe called parceners; and, in common law, 
are ſuch as have equal portion in the inheritance of the e 
Cell. 
This great lordſhip was broken and divided, and partition made 
between the five daughters: in every of theſe portions, the coparceners 
ſeverally exerciſed the ſame juriſdiction royal, which the carl mar- 
ſhal and his ſons had uſed in the whole province. Davies on Irel. 
CoPA'RCENY. #. / An equal ſhare-of coparceners. 
Ws!” | Phillige's Warld of Wards. 
COPA'RTNER. u. / [co. and partner.] One that has 
a ſhare in ſome common ſtock or affair ; one —_ 
concerned; a ſharer; a partaker ; a partner. Mil- 
ton has uſed it both with of and in. 
Our faithful friends, | 
Th' aſſoclates and copartners of our loſs. Milton's Par. Loſt. 
'Shall I to him make known 
As yet my change, and give him to partake 
Full happineſs with me? Or rather not; 


But lceep the odds of knowledge in my 


=, 
Without copartner P ilton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
Rather by them 


I gain'd what I have gain'd, and with them dwell 
Copartner in theſe regions of the world, Milton's Par. Reg. 


CoPa'kTNERSHIP, n. /. [from copartner.] The ſtate 
of bearing an equal part, or poſleſling an equal ſhare. 


ceeded to their father as in part Pe ale, 
Co'raTAIN, adj. [from cop.] High raiſed ; ee 
. Hanmer. 


and a copatain hat, Shakeſpeare's Taming of the Shrew. 


capayva, copayva, cupayva, cupayba.] A gum which 

diſtils from a tree in'Braſil, It is much uſed in diſ- 

orders of the urinary paſſages. | 
Cor E. n. /. [See Cor.) 
1. Any thing with which the head is 
2. A ſacerdotal cloak, or veſtment 
niſtration. 


3. Any thing which is ſpread over the head; as the 
concave of the ſkies'; any archwork over a door. 
All theſe things that are contained | 
Within this goodly cope, both moſt and leaſt, / 
Their being have, and daily are increaſt. 
| Over head the diſmal hiſs 
Of fiery darts in flaming volleys flew, 
And flying vaulted either hoſt with fire; 
So, under fiery" cope, together ruſh'd | ; 
Both battles main. ; . Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
The ſcholar believes there is no man under the cope of heaven, 
who is ſo knowing as his maſter. ; Dryden. 
To Cor k. v. a. [from the noun.] | 
1. To cover, as with a cope. 
A very large bridge, that is all made 
head. ä 
2. To contend with; to oppoſe. 
: Know my name is loſt, 
By treaſon's tooth bare gnawn, and canker-bit ; 
Yet am I noble as the adverſary 
I come to cope.” | 
3. To reward; to give in return. 
I and my friend 
Have, by your wiſdom, been this day acquitted 
Of grievous penalties; in lieu whereof, 
Three thouſand ducats, due unto the Jew, 
We freely cope your courteous pains withal. 
To COPE. v. . | 


1. To contend ; to ſtruggle; to ſtrive. It has avith 
before the thing or perſon oppoſed. [In this ſenſe it 
is a word of doubtful etymology. The conjecture of 
Junius derives it from 4oopen, to buy, or ſome other 
word of the ſame import; ſo that to cope avith ſigni- 
fies to interchange blows, or any thing elſe, with ano- 
ther. ] Rs | 

' Let our trains 3 | 
March by us, that we may peruſe the men 
We ſhould have cop'd withal. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
It is _ thou wilt undertake 
A thing, like death, to chide away this ſhame, 
That copes vith death itſelf, to *ſcape from it, 
But Eve was Eve; 
This far his over-match, who, ſelf-deceiv'd | 
And raſh, beforehand had no better weigh'd oh 
The ſtrength he was to cope with, or his own, Milton. 
They perfectly underſtood both the hares and the enemy they 
were to copervithal, L' Eftrange. 


covered. ; 
worn in ſacred mi- 


Spenſer . 


of wood, and coped over 
Aladdiſon on Italy. 


Shabeſpeare's King Lear. 


Shakeſpeare, 


Shakeſpeare. 


On every plain, 4 

Hoſt cop'd <with hoſt, dire was the din of war, Philips. 
Their generals have not been able to cope wvith the troops of A- 
thens, which I have conducted. Addiſon's Whig Examiner. 
If the mind apply itſelf firſt to eaſier ſubjects, and things {near 
a-kin to what is already known; and then advance to the more re- 
mote and knotty parts of knowledge by flow degrees, it will be able, 


with amazing and happy ſucceſs. \ Watts on the Mind. 


2. To encounter; to interchange kindneſs or ſentiments. 
| I Thou freſh piece 

Of excellent witchcraft, who of force muſt know 

The royal fool thou cep f tit. Shakeſpeare's Winters Talc. 


Thou art e'en as juſt a man, 
As e' er my converiation cep d withal. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


To Cor E. v. a. 'To embrace. Not in uſe, 


4 


1 will make him tell the tale anew; 
Where, how, how oft, how long ago, and when, 
He hath, and is again to cope your wife. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
Co'etsMATE, . J. [perhaps for cut/mate, a companion 
in drinking, or one that dwells under the ſame cope, 


| for houſe.) Companion; friend, An old word. 


Woöuen theſe petty intrigues of a play are ſo ill ordered, thet they 
I muſt grant that Lyſidius has 
reaſon to tax that want of due connexion; for coordination in a play | 


A lake, the haunt 
Of coots, and of the fiſhing cormorant. Dryden's Fables. 
COP. . , [4op, Dut, cop, Sax,] The head ; the top | 
of any thi 


caſtle or houſe on a hill; a cob of cherry- | 
Co ING. n. /. 


CorA'RCENARY. 2. / [from 1 ſucceſ- ö 


| their graceful projections. 


In caſe the father left only daughters, the daughters equally ſuc- | 


Oh, fine villain ! a ſilken doublet, a velvet hoſe, a ſcarlet cloke, | 


Coya'yva, z. , [Itis ſometimes written rapiwi, copivi, | 


| Co'yezt. 2. /. 


in this manner, to cope 4vich great difficultics, and prevail over them 


CcoP 


Ne ever ſtald in place, ne ſpake to wight, * * | 
Till chat the fox his copeſmate he had found. Hiubberd's Tala. 
Co“ pi. . . [from copy.] | 
1. One that copies; a tranſcriber. | 
A coin is in no danger of having its characters altered by 7 7 
and tranſeribers. Add iſen on Coins. 
2. One that imitates; a plagiary ; an imitator. 
Without invention a painter is but a copier, and a but a pla- 
giary of others. Dryden's Dufrcjnoye 
Let the faint copier, on old Tiber's ſhore, 
Nor mean the taſk, each breathing buſt explore 
Line after line with painful patience trace, 


This Roman grandeur, that Athenian grace. Niebel. 
[from cope] The upper tire of ma- 
ſonry which covers the wall. * 
All theſe were of coſtly ſtones, even from the foundation unto the 
I Kings 3 vil. 9. , 
make a noble ſhew by 


Addiſon's Freebelder. 
COPIOUS. adj. [copia, Latin.] 
1. Plentiful ; abundant ; exuberant ; in 
ties. 


img 
ike coping, the modillions, or dentils, 


great quanti- 


Roſe, os in dance, the ſtately trees, and ſpread 
Their branches hung with copious fruit. 
Full meaſure only bounds | 
Exceſs, before the all-bounteous king, who ſhow'r'd 
With copious hand, rejoicing in their joy. ilton. 
This alkaline acrimony indicates the copious uſe of vinegar and 


acid fruits. | Arbuthnot on Alimentt« 
The tender heart is peace, 


And kindly pours its copious treaſures torth 2 
In various converſe. bon ſon's Spring. 
2. Abounding in words or images; not barren; not 
confined ; not conciſe, | 1 
Hail, Son of God, Saviour of men! thy name 
Shall be the copious matter of my ſong - 
Henceforth, and never ſhall my harp thy praiſe 
„Forget, nor from thy Father's praiſe didjein. + Milton 
Co riousLY. adv. _ copious. ] 207 5+ 36 
1. Plentifully ; abundantly ; in great quantities, 

2. At large; without brevity or conciſeneſs ; diffuſely. 
Theſe ſeveral remains have been ſo copiouſly deſcribed by abun- 
dance of travellers, and other writers, that it is very Uſſicult to 
make any new diſcoveries on ſo beaten a ſubject. Addiſon. 
Co'»10usNBss. mn. / [from copions.] 
1. Plenty; abundance ; great quantity; exuberance. 

2. Diffuſion ; exuberance of ſtyle. 
The Roman orator endeavoured to imitate the copiouſneſs of Ho- 


mer, and the Latin poet made it his buſineſs to reach the conciſe= 
neſs of Demoſthenes, den. 


D 
Cor is T. #./. [from copy.) A copier ; a tranſcriber 3 
an imitator. e 

Cob rLAN D 1. /, A piece of ground in which the land 
terminates with an acute angle. Die. 

Co'ypeD. adj. [from cop.] Riſing to a top or head. 

It was broad in its baſis, and roſe copped like a ſugar-loaf, _ 
a ; Wiſen:an's Surgery. 
A galeated eſchinus being copped and ſomewhat conic. Woods 
[This word is variouſly ſpelt ; as co- 
pel, cupel, cuple, and cupple ; but I cannot find its * 
mology.] An inſtrument uſed in chymiſtry, in the 
form of a diſh, made of aſhes, well waſhed, to cleanſe 
them from all their ſalt ; or of bones thoroughly cal - 
eined. Its uſe is to try and purify gold and Her, 
which is done by mingling lead with the metal, and 
expoſing it in the coppe/ to a violent fire a long while. 
The impurities of the metal will then be carried off 
in droſs, which is called the Jitharge of gold and ſil- 
ver. The refiners call the coppel a teſt, , Harris. 
COPPER. . J. [koper, Dutch; cuprum, Latin.] One 
of the ſix . metals. é 
t 


Copper is the moſt duQtile and malleable metal, after gold and ſil- 
ver. Of a mixture of copper and lapis calanginaris is formed braſs 3 
a compoſition of copper and tin makes bell- metal; and and 
braſs, melted in equal quantities, produces what the French call 


Milton, 


| bronze, uſed for figures and ſtatues, Chambers. 
Copper is heavier than iron or tin; but lighter than ſilver, lead, 
and gold, Hill on Foſſils. 


Two veſſels of fine copper, precious as gold, Ea, vill. 27. 
Co'ereR. 2. /. A veſlel made of copper: commonly 
uſed for a boiler larger than a moveable pot. 
They boiled it in a copper to the half; then they poured it into 
earthen veſlels. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
CoPPER-NOSE. 2. / [copper and naſe.] A red noſe. 
He having colour enough, and the other higher, is too flaming a 
raiſe fora good complexion : I had as lieve Helen's golden tongue 
had commended 'Trojlus for a qr Shakeſpeare. 
Gutta roſacea ariſeth in little hard tubercles, affecting the tace all 
over with great itching, which, being ſcratched, looks red, and riſes 
in great welks, rendering the viſage ficry ; and makes copper-neſers 
as we generally expreſs them. ; ſeman. 


Cor rER- PLATE. 1. / A plate on which pictures are 
engraven for the neater impreſſion, diſtinguiſhed fom 
a wooden cut. | * 
CoPPER-WORK, x þ [copper and wort.] A place whe 
copper is worked or manufactured. 
his is like thoſe wrought at copper=workss | | Woodward, 
Co'erERAs. 1. /. | tepperoſe, Dur. nere Fr. ſup- 
poſed to be found in copper mines only.] A name 
given to three ſorts of vitriol; the green, the bluiſh 
green, and the white, which are produced in the 
mines of Germany, Hungary, and other countries. 
But what is commonly ſold here for copperat, is an ar- 
tificial vitriol, made of a kind of ſtones found on the 
ſea-ſhore in Eſſex, Hampſhire, and fo weſtward, or- 
dinarily called gold ſtones from their colour. They 
abound with iron, and are expoſed to the weather in 
beds above ground, and receive the rains and dews, 
which in time breaks and diſſolves the ſtones: the li- 
3 that runs off is pumped into boilers, in which is 
| firſt put old iron, which, in boiling, diſſolves. This 
factitious capperas, in many reſpects, agrees with the 
native green vitriol. hambers. Hill. 


It may be queſtioned, whether, in this operation, the iron or 
coppcras be tranimuted, from the cognation of copperas with cop- 


per, and the iron remaining after converſion. Browns 
Co'ePERSMLTH. #./. [copper and /mith.] One that 
manufactures copper. 4 1-1 
: Salmoneus, as the Grecian tale le, 

Was a mad copper/mith of Elis ; "je" | 
| Up at his forge by motaing poep. Swift, 
| Co'pPERWORM.' . / [teredo, Latin.] 

1. A little worm in ſhips, © 
2. A worm that fretteth garments. e 
3. A worm dreeding in one's hand. Ainſworth, 


Cor PIT. 


COP - COR eb 


| | | s | n Falmouth there 3s 0 f ſand, er rather alle, 4k. 
Co'yyrny, adj. [from copper.) Containing copper; | are. finable, and ſome certain : that which is 22 N = — Ort of — that et. 
made of copper. | the lord rates at what fine or income he pleaſes, nen Oo ALTLei b. adj, [noganutideg.] Refembiit, 
Some ſprings of Hungary, highly impregnated with vitrlolick'] the tenant is admitted into it; that which is certain, | A1. coral. 
ſalts, diſſolve the body of iron put jnto the ſpring, and depoſite, in is a kind of inheritance, and called in many places! 


| ; Now that plants and ligneous bodies may Indurate unde; wy. 
the we ef threat, , tenant dying, and the . have experimen in cue 
X | eng, 4 being void, the next © paying the cuſto n wi Brown, 
wil i, . ee of a wes pt = | yay gk two ſhillings for an acre, or fo, cannot be The pentadrous, columnar, corelloid bodies, that are c ＋ 


a . Ki.) lates ſet lengthways of the body, and pa from the 
denied his admiſſion, Some copy-holders have, by | the axle of it 1 ſurface to 

— f foeeraer*-- cone — 2 the wood growing upon heir own land, whic Con ** 1 ply" [courant, French.) A lofty fprig tl 

A land, each ſide whereof was bounded both with high timber | by law they could not have, Some hold by the verge | N y 


| dance. 
trees, and cop/er of Far more humble growth. Sidney. | in ancient demeſne ; and though they hold by copy, 1t is harder to dance a corant well than a jig; fo in e 
6, hy the edge ot — copplee, et are they, in account, a kind of Feeholder ; r, | tion, even, caly, and agreeable, more than points of wit, * 


: g Temple, 
A frand, where you may have the faireſt ſhoot, Shakeſpeare | if ſuch à one commit felony, 'the king hath annum, 1 would as ſoon believe a widow in great grief for her huſbang 
In copples woody, if you lewve ſtaddles too thick, they run to | a e others | becauſe 1 ſaw her dance a corant about his coffin, Was: 
re os briars, and have little clean underwood, Bacon. | diem, and waſtum, as in gps" er "ou ] wy and Cox AN. u. 1. [p.] An alms-baſket ja receptat, ( 
The WII ewe, and the hazel copſes green, hold by common tenure, ca ee m cop 5 h of charity; a gift ; an alms. 
Shall now no more be ſeen ; they committing felony, their land eſcheats to the "They think to ſatisfy all obligations to duty by ther | 
Y 8 ty 
| Mil Covell 1 Y corban of fe. 
Fanning their joyous leaves to their ſoft lays, ton. lord of the manor. | Convell. | Ugion. Xi 
Raiſe trees In your teminaties and nurſericy, und you may trand- If a cuſtomary tenant die, the widow ſhall have what the law Corban ſtands for an offering or gift made to God, 6r wig Wer. 
plane them for c piece ground, walks, or hedges, Mort. Huſbandry. calls her free bench in all his c y- bold lands. Addiſon. The Jews ſometimes ſwore corban, or the ifes Fare abt. a 
The rute of (% ies lands will fall upon the diſcovery of go Cory-HOLDER. „. /. [from copyho/d.) One that is] God." If a man made all 1 corban, or Nr 15 Fey | 
_ = Neſſed of land in copyhold | he was forbidden to uſe it, If all that he was to give his wig. . 
co PPLE-DUBT, , /, [probably -for coppel, or cupel T poue | [from py ae ] his father and mother, was dedlared corbay, he was no AE 
duft.) Powder vuſcd in purifying metals, or the groſs | To CO Y. v. 4. e ; El i k mitted to allow them neceſſary ſubſiſtence, Even debtors were Ba. 
parts ſeparated by the cupel. 1. To tranſcribe ; to write after an original: it has] mitted to defraud their creditors, by conſecrating their debt to Gai 
4t may be alte tried by Incorporating powder of ſteel, or copple- | ſometimes owt, a kind of pleonaſm. Our Saviour reproaches the Jews, in the -Goſpel, with theſe 2 , 
duſt, by Arr jo into ho — Bacon, He who hurts a harmleſs neighbour's peace, charitable and irreligious vows. By this word ſuch ſons _ | 
CorPi,y-4TON Gg are lumps and fragments of ſtone or Who loves a lye, lame flander helps about, 2 likewiſe meant, as devoted themſelves to the ſervice of Godantt 
: a lift, ded b Who writes a libel, or who copies ont. Pope's Epiſtles. | temple. Corban ſignifies alſo the treaſury of the temple, where the 
marble, broke from the adjacent cliffs, rounded by} | To.imitate ; to propoſe to imitation ; to endeavour | offerings, which were made in-money, were depoſited, © (yp 
being bowled and tumbled to and again by the action to reſemble, Cox E. adj, | courbe, French. Crooked. ; 
of the water, ; W. vodwward, He that borrows other men's experience, with this deſign of co- For ſiker thy head very tottie is, 
Co'yyLs0, ad}, [ from cop.] Riſing in a conick form ; | ing it out, poſſeſles himſelf of one of the greateſt advantages. a So thy cerbe ſhoulder it leans amiſs, R Spenſer"s Pai, al. | 
riling to a point, f | 3-43 1 2 Decay of Picty. ny 18 n. . Little baſkets uſed in fortification, 
' ( in thi ſome being flatter on the Set the examples, and their ſouls inflame ES ed with earth, and ſet upon the par 
_ _ —_ : —_ 8 e on Foſſils. To copy out their great e eg Dryd. X. Arthur. the men in fring upon de Fad. apet, ae ſhelter 
Core. „ /. [abbreviated from coppice.] Short wood ar Ap Daay Fg Be. Swift, | CO'RBEL. 1. . ¶ In architecture.] The repreſentation 
cut at à certain growth for fuel ; a place overgrown N 9s: of a baſket, tometimes placed on the heads of the ( 
3 the ſhire ate not deſtitute of copſe woods, | 1+ Jo do any thing in imitation of ſomething elle. 40 ene, . | | | 
, ae I Some imagine, that whatſoever they find in the picture of a] CO k RH. - 
Oaks and brambles. if the « Typed N maſter, — "acquired reputation, mult of neceflity be exccl- | Cor BILL. 1. J. | 
 Confoundad le, to the ſame dt turn'd, i, 1 beg. 1+ A ſhort piece of timber flicking out fix or eigh 
3 it l. 8 5 re Be , 1 i | 
fl 9 7 L oe „ Dryden's Fables, In. It has ſometimes from before the thing imitated, inches from a wall, ſometimes placed for ſtrength 
N X 2 eee eee Bf ; | under the ſemi-girders of a platform. 
To Cors. v. 4 [from the noun.] To preſerve under - Whicn a painter copres from the lite, he has no privilege to alter 0 . 
woods 3 features and lincaments, under pretence that his picture will look | 2+ A niche or hollow left in walls for figures or ſtatue, 
. ; ; | il Vr. a ; Dryden. 8 5 Chamber, 
3 of coping wood cut Sees Ales Ns The Fad 3. ar after, 1 1 CORD. „. F [ cort, Welſh; charda, Latin; corde, Fr.] 
CO'PULA, u. /. ¶Latiu.] The word which unites the ee eee eee ee RENEE ET; x, A rope; a ſtring compoſed of ſeveral ſtrands or twiſt, 0 
7 ' f . N k very often to have e pied after it in their dramatic writings, and She let them down by a cord through the window 
ubje&t and pre cute of il propo nion „ us, 0088 are in their poame upon love. . Addi on's Spettator. Form'd of the fineſt com licated thread a Jo 1. 9 
P , 
' dear . : 3 To Coque . v. a. from the noun, ] 0 entertain Theſe num'rous cords are thro' the body ſpread. Blackmoy: 
8e __ 5 pops roman. it LR with compliments and amorous tattle ; to treat with | 2, The cords extended in ſetting up tents, furniſh fe. 
nd, aſhrming or . ' ; 
To COPULATE, v. a. [ropulo, Latin.) To unite ; to] 1 appearance of amorous tenderneſs, 


veral metaphors in ſcripture. 

Thine eyes ſhall ſee Jeruſalem a quiet habitation, a tabernact 
„dat ſhall not be taken down; none of the ſtakes thereof ſhall ever 
y | be removed, neither ſhall any of the cords thereof be broken, 


You are coquetting a maid of honour, my lord looking on to ſec 
conjoin z to link together, i how the gameiters play, and 1 raſling at you both. Sao. 

If the force of custom, mple and ſeparate, be great, the force of To Coque'r. v.n, To att the lover; to entice 4 
euſton copulate, and conjolned, and collegiate, is far greater. Bacan, f 


"ay" , , blandiſhments. | : . Tſaiab, xxxiii, 20. 

dnt LATS. . . Jo come together as different | | Phyllis, who but a month ago 3. . 7 of you for el, ſuppoſed to be mea, 
. : | Was married to the "Tunbridge beau ured with a cord; aipile eight feet lon hy 

K only the perlons fo cefulating are n ut Mm Ide capuering t other night, - , And z (pil 8 g. four high, 


p In publick, with that odious knight, Swiſt. 0 . . 4 # HR 2 
Corut Trion. . / [from copulate.] The eongreſs or| @gquy'ray. 1. /. [cogueterie, French.) Affectation of CDE EA. 2. / [card and mate.) One whoſe trad 
embrace of the two * | _— 5 4 | is to make ropes ; a ropemaker, 


| eſire of attracting notice. ö 
Sundry Kinde, even of conjugal copulation, are prohibited as un- ] was often In company with a couple of — women, who Con v. woob. 2 oY and Wood, ] Wood piled 1 
bonelt. : ; : Hooters | had all the wit and beauty one could deſire in female companions, for fuel, to be ſold y the cord. 
CO'vUuLAaTtiVk. adj. [copulativns, Latin.) A term of 


without a daſh of coguetry, that from time to time gave me a great | To CORD. v. a. from the noun.] To bind with ropes; 
rammar, man 7 toxments, | Ad, iſon's Spectator. to faſten with cords z to cloſe by a bandage. 
 Copulative propoſitiong are thoſe which have more ſubſects or pre- COQU TTE. u. / [coquerte, Fr. from coquart, a 


CoD. 1. J [from cord.] A quantity of cards; 
dientes connected by affirmative or negative cenjunctions 1 ay rattler.] A gay, airy girl; a girl who endeavours i 7 ; 
richos and honours ate temptations to pride; Cœlar conquered the P ] F the. een up : 


] to attract notice, a Our corduge from her ſtore, and cables, ſhould be made 
— the Britons ] neither gold c jewels W's Lust The light coguetter in \ app mm repair, Of * in hat kind moſt fit for marine toads, . 
1 . i iel. And ſport and flutter in the fields of air. Pepe. They faſtened their ſhips, and rid at anchor with cables of i 
COPY, . 7. [ copie, Er. copia „low Latin ; quod = A A coguette and a tinder-box are ſparleled. Arbuthnet and Pepe. | chains, having neither 1 nor cordage. 9 wr 
am fadta c copu exſeribenti, Junius inclines, aft 


ſpar 
er] CoA. nf [corvravgle, Welſh, probably from co- Spain furnithed a fort of ruſh called ſpartum, uſeful for coder 
his manner, to derive it from e,, labour ; be- rium, leather, Lat.) A boat uſed in Wales by fiſhers, and other parts og A butbnot on Cain 
cauſe, lays he, to copy another's writing is very pain- 


' a made by drawing leather or oiled cloth upon a frame | Co PEP ad. [from cord.] Matle of ropes, 
| tal and laborious, ] of 3 ae g 5 This dane meaneth, with a corded ladder, 
1. A tranſeript from the archetype or origina!. CORAL. „. [coralliqm, Latin, ] | | 7 To climb celeſtial Silvia's chamber window, Shateſpeare 0 
| n | 1. Red coral is a plant of as great hardneſs and ftony | dhe cord wand, > Franciſcan friar : ſo named fro 
| From your fair mind new copier write, - Waller, | ** hile preg 8 > anc non] the cord which ſerves him for a cincture. 
I have not the vanity to think my copy equal to the original, nature, while growing in the water, as it has after And who to aſſiſt but a grave cordelier, Pris, 
long expoſure to the air. The vulgar opinion, that 


a Denham. 

He ou forth, not only the copy of God's hands, but alfo the 
why - _ PO, a kind of image or * of the 

n (mall. Seuth's Sermons. *. , , , . 1 4 

The Romans having tent to Athens, and the Greek cities of | While it is growing, and which is taken off before it | 2, Any medicine that increaſes ſtrength, 
Italy, for copies of the belt laws, hole ten legiſlators to put them | is packed up for uſe. The whole coral plant grows A cor dial, properly ſpeaking, is not always what ingreaſeth th 
Into form, Set, to a foot or more in height, and is varioutly ramified, | force ot the heart; for, by increaling that, the animal mu) > 
2. An individual book ; one of many books : as, @ good| It is thickeſt at the ſtem, and its branches grow gra- weakened, as in inflammatory difeaſes. Whatever incrouſeth th 


| : : | or animal ſtrength, the force of moving the fluid ant 
pt copy. dually ſmaller. It grows to ſtones, without a root a 5 OG 
he very 4 of tho books of Col was a matter of no ſmall 1 1 : i 


er without any wa etratine them's +» 8 muſcles, is a cordial ; theſe are ſuch ſubſtances as bring the feng 
charge, ax they could not be had otherwiſe than in written copier, y way penetrating them; but as it is 


ae 8 of the blood into the propereſt condition for circulation and nut- 

| fe,] found to grow, and take in its nouriſhment, in the] tion; as broths made of animal ſubſtances, milk, ripe fruity ue 

J. The autograph the original; the archetype; hat“ manner o plants, and to produce flowers and ſeeds, | Whatever is endued with a wholeſome but not pung 
a 


CORDIAL. 3. %. [from cr, the heart, Latin,] 


1. A medicine that increaſes the force of the heart, o 
quickens the circulation, | | 


coral is ſoft while in the ſea, proceeds from a foft 
and thin coat, of a cruſtaceous matter, covering it 


3 


ent taſte» 3 
. Unot on Aliment 
from which any thing is copied or at leaſt a matter analogous to ſeeds, 2 ws oh Arbus bnet on Ame 
? . n 
It was the _ oe conference; | belongs to the vegetable kingdom, Hill 5 at. Med. 3 A Y Tg tant comforts, glad dens, and exhularates 
In bod he NNept wat, far my urging it 1 Ia the ſea, upon the ſouth-weſt of Sicily, much coral is found: The inward languor of m CO 45 N 
At board he ted not, for my urging it. Shut. Com, Keri. It is a fubmarine plant; it hath no leaves; it brancheth only when And then my bod all Wa de oy 3 
Let him firit learn to write, after 4 %, all the letter in the it iv under water, It is ſoft, and green of colour; but being brought“ But ſuch ſweet cordi WA af nde Y "Y ez YO 
* alphabet, Holders Klementt of Speeeb, | into the air, it becometh hard and ſhining red, as we ſee, | Cordial of vie +44 oy — arts 1 
The At of them 1 have forgotten, and cannot cally retrieve, Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. For 1 too. wee 8 1 1 ch ( 
beau the ry is at the preſs, Dryden, This gentleman, defirous to find the nature of coral, cavied a Your warrior bro. ng hell the crown 
4+ An inſtrument by which any conveyance- is made in} wan co — eee ee fathom _ — with expreſs or- | 5 The ſcarlet honour of your peaceful gown, ; 
aw. on to _O_ ce Whether it wore ha 4 oft in * place where - Are the moſt pleaſing objects I can find, 
Tau know'tt that Banquo and his Fleanes lives 4 ict" Trewn's Faigar Errors, | Charms to my fight, and cordials to my mind. Dijon ( 
n q ED He hears the crackling ſound of coral woods, Co' 175 
A pi ee eee And ſees the ſecret ſource of ſubterranean floods. Dryd. Virg. 3 io ſs” . 8 
by | . A turret was inclos'd 1. viving ; invigorating ; reſtorative. 
OF Y- BOOK, 97 [copy and beok, ] A book in which Within the wall, of alabaſter white, = It 15 Be r the king ( 
copies are written for learners to imitate. nne . for the r pL night, x Five times dae diem death ; 1 do not know Croll 
Cor ven iu 4 A 210 takes in Sylvan ports her chaſte delight. Dryden. nat is more cordial, Shakeſpeare's Cynon" 
C which th = . A 3” * tenure, tor Or Where's the tenſe, direct or moral, 7 He only took cordial waters, in which we infuſed ſometimes ), | 
the roll 4 dy d N 0 ; in to 8 ew wy the copy of That teeth are pearl, or lips are coral F Prior, gatives, Wiſcman's Sug”) 
8 e eh. . * kathy 8 hg — $ _ : — 2. The piece of coral which children have about their | 2. Sincere; hearty ; proceeding from the heart ; with 
» d ; 


lord's court, fo he regilters ſuch tenants as are admit- n an WY 


Her intant grandame's cora/ next it grew; DoQrines are infuſed among chriſtlans, which are a to ob 
ted in the court, to any parcel of land or tenement The bells the gingled, and the whittle blew, Pope. or intercept the cordial ſuperſtructing of Chriſtian life o cnovatioh 
belonging to the manor and the tranſcript of this | CORAL-TRAS. . . [ coralledendren, Latin. where the foundation is duly laid. Henan 
is called the court roll, the copy of which the tenant It is a native of America, and produces very beautiful ſcarlet He, with looks of cerdial love, 


takes 8 1 flowers z but never any ſeeds in the uropoan gardens, Miller. | Hung over her enamour'd, * 
Tia 1 * * — 7 Co's. \ en ad), [eeratiner, Latin.] Conſiſting of 8 TIN IO cordial.] 
will of the lord t yet not fimply, but according to Oat} PPPIonching to coral, " That the antients hed any dach teſpeth of condiatiy, or - 
Ho quay L Luer ſo that if 6 copy: der vi re. * the heart, will much be IR — 
Breax not the cuſtom of the manor, and t < ug it fall again, ax it becomes calm. Woods rd. | 2- Sincerity ; m iſy. Pr 
Feit his tenure, he cannot be turned out at the Ford's Co RALLINK. J (from the adjective.] e | Co'aDIALLY. ady. [from — Sincerely: ber 
| yy 8 of manors vary, in one n. Ceralline is a fea plant added in medicine j but much inferior to the ily ; without hypocriſy. 
or r every manor. Some ce 

* 


coral in hardneſs, ſometimes green ſometime | 
| reddiſh, and frequently . * velewalh, often Where a & 


rong inveterate love of fin has made any dec 
Hil, 4 propofition wholly unſuitable to the heart, no argument ot — 


COR 


| whatſoever, ſhall be able to bring the 


miracle . Sg , 
_ haly = cloſe with, and receive it. South's Sermons. 
x 


ER. 1. . [cordonniers French. ] A ſhoemaker. 


9 in di ſtatutes. 

0 0 18 * 1 [Fr] In 1 N _ 
wy e baſis of the 
jutting out before the rampart an [fo Pre 
; AB Wald. n. ſ. [Cordovan leather, from Cordova 

C0 Spain.] Spaniſh leather. . ; 

MY Her Rraight legs moſt bravely were embay'd 2 

In golden buſkins of coſtly eordæwain. Fairy Queen. 


: . n. J. [uncertain whether from Cordo- 
Spaniſh 4. or from cord, of which ſhoes 
10 formerly made, and are now uſed in the Spa- 
web Weſt Indies. T. revoux.] A ſhoemaker. 
CORE. n. . [cœur, French; cor, Latin, ] 
1. The heart. | 


Cox DoW 


Give me that mn oY 
15 not paſſion's ſlave, and I will wear him 
Thor's core 72 in my heart of heart, 
inner part of any thing, 
# Ly pe of the ſquare ſhe raiſed a tower of a furlong high. 

x Raleigh's Hiſtory of the World. 
ow the ſurface. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
They waſteful eat, 
Through buds and bark, into the blacken'd core. Thomſon, 


The inner part of a fruit which contains the kernels, 
N reported that trees watered perpetually with warm water, 


Shak. Hamlet. 


Dig out the cores bel 


will make a fruit with little or no core or ſtone. Bacon, 
The matter contained in a boil or ſore. 
* Launce the ſore, : 
And cut the head for, till the core be found, 
The ſecret vice is fed, and gathers ground. Dryden's Virgil, 


5. It is uſed by Bacon for a 1 or collection. [ from 


nch, pronounced core. ; 
7 Ae of the raiſing of ſorces to reſiſt the rebels, 
than of the reſiſtance itſelf; for that he was in a core of 5 
whoſe affections he ſuſpected. : Bacon's Henry VII. 
Corta'crous. adj. [coriaceus, Latin, ] 
1. Conſiſting of leather. 
2. Of a ſubſtance reſembling leather. 


' ſecretions and loſs of liquid parts, and from thence perhaps ſpiſſi- 
tude and coriaceous coneretions. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
CorranDER. 2. /. [coriandrum, Latin.] A plant. 

The ſpecies are, 1. Greater coriander. 2. Smaller teſticulated 
cor iander. The firſt is cultivated for the ſeeds, which are uſed in 
medicine : the ſecond ſort is ſeldom found. . Miller. 

Iſrael called the name thereof manna; and it was, like coriander 
ſeed, white. : Exodus, xlil. 31. 

CORINTH. . /. 3 the city of that name in 
Greece.] A ſmall fruit, commonly called currant. 
Now will the corintbs, now the raſps ſupply 
Delicious draughts. Philips. 
Phe chief riches of Zant conſiſt in corinths, which the inha- 
bitants have in great quantities. Broome. 


but by ſome the fifth, of the five orders of architec- 
ture; and is the moſt noble, rich, and delicate of 
them all. Vitruvius aſcribes it to Callimachus, a 
Corinthian ſculptor, who is ſaid to have taken the hint 
by paſſing by the tomb of a young lady, over which 
a baſket with ſome of her playthings had been placed 
by her nurſe, and covered with a tile ; the whole 
having been placed over a root of acanthus. As it 
ſprung up, the branches encompaſſed the baſket ; but 
arriving at the tile, bent downwards under the cor- 
ners of it, forming a kind of a volute. Hence Calli- 
machus imitated the baſket by the vaſe of his capital, 
the tile in the abacus, and the leaves in the volute. 
Villalpandus imagines the Corinthian capital to have 
taken its original from an order in the temple of So- 
lomon, whoſe leaves were thoſe of the palm-tree. The 
capital is adorned with two rows of leaves, between 
which little ſtalks ariſe, of which the ſixteen volutes 
are formed, which ſupport the abacus. Harris. 


Behind theſe figures are large columns of the Corinthian order, 
adorned with fruit and flowers, 


CORK. x. /. ¶ cortex, Lat. korck, Dutch, 
Hic dies, anno redeunte, fetus | 
Corticem aftrifum pice dimovebit 
Amphora fumum bibere inſtitutæ 

: Conſule Tullo. Hor.] 
1. A glandiferous tree, in all reſpects like the ilex, ex- 

cepting the bark, which, in the cork tree, is thick, 
ſpongy, and ſoft. Miller. 


The cork tree grows near the Pyrencan hills, and in ſeveral parts 
of Italy, and the north of New England. ortimer. 


2. The bark of the cork tree uſed for ſtopples, or burnt 
into Spaniſh black, It is taken off without injury 

to the tree. 5 5 

3. A piece of cork cut ſor the ſtopple of a bottle or 


barrel. 


, 1 pr'ythee take the cork out of thy mouth, 
tidings. 


Be ſure, nay very ſure, 


that I may drink thy 
Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 
thy cork be good ; 


Then future ages thall of Peggy tell, 
That nymph that brew'd and bottled ale ſo well. King. 
: Nor ſtop, for one bad cork, his butler's pay. Pope. 
Conkin 


G-PIN., n./, A pin of the largeſt ſize. 
When you put a clean pillow-caſe on your lady's pillow, be ſure 
to faſten it well with three corking- pins, that it may not fall off in 
the night, Swift's Directions to the Chambermaid. 
Co'nky, adj. [from cork,] Conſiſting of cork ; reſem- 
bling cork, 
: Bind faſt his cory arms. 
Co'nmorant, n. / 
avs, Latin.] 
1. A bird that preys 


Shakeſpeare's Xing Lear. 
| cormorant, Fr. from corwus mari- 


F upon fiſh, It is nearly of the 
tgp of a capon, with a wry bill and broad feet, 
black on his body, but greeniſh about his wings. He 
1s eminently greedy and rapacious. 
Let fame, that all hunt after in their lives, 
Live regitter'd upon our brazen tombs 3 
When, ſpite of cormorant devouring time, 
Lt, endeavour of this preſent breath ray buy 
1 N e which ſhall *bate his ſcythe's keen edge. Shak. 
os ai called birds of prey, as the eagle, hawk, puttock, and 
3 6 Peacham en Drawing. 
. " 4. 28 and on the tree obo 3 
. 1%, Pargadi . 
* far from thence is ſeen a lake, the baunt FO 
cots, and of the fiſhing cormgrancy Dryden's Fables, 


A ſtronger projectile motion of the blood muſt occaſion greater 


CoxrNT RIAN Order, is generally reckoned the fourth, | 


Dryden. 


C OR 


CORN. ». /. [copn, Sax. torn, Germ. It is found in all 
the Teutonick dialects; as, in an old Runick rhyme, 
Hagul er kaldaſtur corna. | 
Hail is the coldeſt grain. ] 
1. The ſeeds which grow in ears, not in pods ; ſuch as 
are made into bread, | 
Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth 
alone, Jobn, xii, 25. 
The people cry you mock'd them; and, of late, 
When corn was given them gratis, you repin' d. Shakeſpeart. 
2. Grain yet unreaped, ſtanding in the field upon it 


All the idle weeds that grow | 
In our ſuſtaining corn. | Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Landing his men, he burnt the corn all thereabouts, which was 
now almoſt ripe, Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 


Still a murmur runs 
Along the ſoft inclining fields of corn. Tbemſon's Autumn. 
3. Grain in the ear, yet unthreſhed. 
Thou ſhalt come to thy grave in a full age, like as a ſhock of 
corn cometh in his ſeaſon. ob, v. 26. 
4. An excreſcence on the feet, hard and painful; pro- 
bably ſo called from its form, though by ſome ſup- 


ſed to be denominated from its corneous or horny 


ubſtance. 
Ladies, that have your feet 

Unplagu'd with corns, we'll have a bout with you. Shakeſpeare. 

The man that makes his toe 

What he his heart ſhould make, 

Shall of a corn cry woe, 

And turn his ſleep to wake. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Even in men, aches and hurts and corns do engrieve either to- 
wards rain or towards froſt, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
The hardeſt part of the corn is uſually in the middle, thruſting 


He firſt that uſeful ſecret did explain, | 
That pricking corns foretold the gath'ring rain. Gay's Paſt. 
It looks as there were regular accumulations and gatherings of 


humours, growing perhaps in ſome people as corns. Arbuthnot. 
us Lamb, renown'd for cutting corns, 
An offer'd fee from Radcliff ſcorns. Seoift. 


To Corn. v. a. [from the noun. ] 5 
1. To ſalt; to ſprinkle with ſalt. The word is fo uſed, 
as Skinner obſerves, by the old Saxons, 
2. To granulate. 
Corn-FiELD. u. /. A field where corn is growing. 
It was a lover and his laſs, 
That o'er the green corn feld did paſs. Shakeſp. As you like it. 
You may ſoon enjoy the gallant ſights of armies, encampments, 
and ſtandards waving over your brother's cornfie/ds. Pope. 
CoRn-FLAG. 1. J. [corn and flag.) A plant. 
Miller enumerates eleven ſpecies of this plant, ſome 
with red flowers, and ſome with white. 
CoRn-FLOOR. 2. /½ The floor where corn is ſtored. 
Thou haſt loved a reward upon every e Heſ. ix. 1. 
Corn-FLOWER. . /. [from corn and flower.] 


other places, unleſs they be ſet, but only amongſt corn; as the blue- 
bottle, a kind of yellow marygold, wild poppy, and furmitory. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Corn-flowers are of many ſorts: ſome of them flower in June and 
July, and others in Auguſt. The ſeeds ſhould be ſown in March: 
they require a good ſoil, Mortimer, 
Corn-Land, 1. [corn and land.] Land appropri- 
ated to the production of grain. | 
Paſtures and meadows are of ſuch advantage to huſbandry, that 
many prefer them to corn lands. Mortimer's Huſbandry, 
CoRn-MASTER. 2. /. [corn and maſter. } One that 
cultivates corn for ſale. Not in uſe, 
I knew a nobleman in England, that had the greateſt audits of 
any man in my time; a great graſier, a great ſheep-malter, a great 
timber- man, a great collier, a great corn-maſter, and a great lead- 
man. 5 Bacon. 
CoRn-MARIGOLD. 2. / [from corn and marigold.] A 
flower. 


CorRn-MILI.. #. J. [corn and all.) A mill to grind 
corn into meal. | | 
Save the more laborious work of beating of hemp, by making 
the axle-tree of the corn-mills longer than ordinary, and placing 
pins in it to-raiſe large hammers. Mortimer, 
Corn-PIPE, . / [from corn and piper] A pipe made 
by ſlitting the joint of a green ſtalk of corn. 
Now the ſhrill corn- pipes, echoing loud to arms, | 
: To rank and file reduce the ſtraggling ſwarms. Tickel, 
Corn-ROCKET. 2. / [from corn and rocker.) A plant, 
CorNn-ROSE. 2. / A ſpecies of poppy. 
CoRNn-SALLAD. #. / | from corn and ſallad.] 
Corn-ſallad is an herb, whoſe top- leaves are a ſallet of themſelves, 
Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
Co'Rnace. n/. [from corne, Fr. cornu, Latin.] A 
tenure which obliges the landholder to give notice of 
an invaſion by blowing a horn. 
Cox N AN DLER. u. /. [corn and chandler,] One that 
retails corn. | 
Co'RNCUTTER, #, , [from corn and cut.] A man 
whoſe profeſſion is to extirpate corns from the foot, 
The nail was not looſe, nor did ſeem to preſs into the fleſh ; for 
there had been a corncutter, who had cleared it. Wiſeman. 
I have known a corncutter, who, with a right education, would 
have been an excellent phyſician, Spettator. 


CO'RNEL, . 
ee eee 157 [cornus, Latin.] 


The cornel- tree beareth the fruit commonly called the corn or 
cornelian cherry, as well from the name of the tree, as the cornelian 
ſtone, the colour whereof it ſomewhat repreſents. 'The wood is 
very durable, and uſeful for wheel-work. Mortimer. 

Take a ſervice-tree, or a cornelian-tree, or an elder-tree, which 
we know have fruits of harſh and binding juice, and ſet them near 
a vine or fig-tree, and ſee whether the grapes or figs will not be the 
ſweeter, 

A huntreſs iſſuing from the wood, 

Reclining on her cornel ſpear ſhe ſtood, 
Mean time the goddeſs, in diſdain, beſtows 
The maſt and acorn, brutal food ! and ſtrows 


: Dryden. 


The fruits of cornel, as they feaſt around. Pope's Odyſſey. 
On wildings and on ſtrawberries they fed; 

Cornels and brambleberries gave the reſt, 

And falling acorns furniſh'd out a feaſt. Dryden's Ovid. 


CoRNEe'LIAN STONE. See CARNELIAN. 
eee 1. /. | French. ] A kind of ruſtick 
ute, 
Cola x ROus. adj, [corneus, Latin.) Horny; of a ſub- 
ſtance reſembling horn. 
Such as have corneous or horny eyes, as,lobſters, and cruſtaceous 
animals, are generally dimſighted. | Brown. 
The various ſubmarine ſhrubs are of a corneous or ligneous con- 
ſtitution, conſiſting chiefly of a fibrous matter, Mood ward. 
CORNER. . / [cornel, Welſh ; cornier, French.] 


1, An angle ; a place incloſed by two walls or lines, 


the 
12. A 


itſelf in a nail; whence it has the Latin appellation of c/avis. Wiſe. |. 


There be certain cern-flowers, which come ſeldom or never in | 5 


Bacen's Natural Iliftory. | 


which would interſect each other; if drawn beyond 
you where they meet. | 
ecret or remote place. | | 
There 's nothing 1 have done yet, o“ my conſcience, 
Deſerves a corner. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
It is better to dwell in a corner of a houſe top, than with a brawl 
ing womin and in a wide houſe. Proverbs, xxv. 24. 
I am perſuaded that none of theſe things are hidden from him; 
for this thing was not done in a corner. ' Afts, xxvi. 26. 
All the inhabitants, in every corner of the iſland, have been ab- 
ſolutely reduced under his immediate ſubjection. Davies. 
Thoſe vices, that lurk in the ſecret corners of the ſoul. Addiſon. 
3. The extremities ; the utmoſt limit: thus every cor- 
ner is the whole or every part. ö 
Might I but through my priſon, once a day, 
Behold this maid, all corners elſe o' th' earth f 
Let liberty make uſe of. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
I turn'd, and tried each corner of my bed, 
To find if ſleep were there; but ſleep was loſt. Dryden, 
CorRnEeR-STONE. 1. / [corner and fone.) The ſtone 
that unites the two walls at the corner; the princi- 
pal ſtone, : | 
See you yond' coin o' th' capitol, yond" corner-flone #F Sbaleſp. 
A maſon was fitting a corner -flone. Howel's Vocal Foreſt. 
CoRNER-TEETH of a Hoy/e, are the fore teeth between 
the middling teeth and the tuſhes ; two above and 
two below, on each ſide of the jaw, which ſhoot 
when the horſe is four years and a half old. 
| Farrier's Dict. 
Co'tnerwiSE. adv. [corner and wiſe.] Diagonally; 
with the corner in front. | 
Cox NET. 2. . [cornette, French.] 
1. A muſical inſtrument blown with the mouth: uſed 
anciently in war, probably in the cavalry. | 

Iſrael played before the Lord on pſalteries, and on timbrels, and 
on Cornetss 2 Sam. vi. 5. 

Other wind inſtruments require a forcible breath; as trumpets, 
cornets, and hunters horns. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory« 

Cornets and trumpets cannot reach his ear; 
Under an actor's noſe, he's never near. Dryden's Juvenal. 
2. A company or troop of horſe ; perhaps as many as 
had a cornet belonging to them. This ſenſe is now 
diſuſed, 

Theſe noblemen were appointed, with ſome cornets of horſe and 
bands of foot, to. put themſelves beyond the hill where the rebels 
were encamped. Bacon. 

Seventy great horſes lay dead in the field, and one corner wig 
taken. | Hayzoard, 

They diſcerned a body of five cornets of horſe very full, ſtanding 
in very good order to receive them. Clarendon. 

3. The officer that bears the ſtandard of a troop. 
4. Corner of @ Horſe, is the loweſt part of his 2 
tern, that runs round the coffin, and is diſtinguiſhed 


by the hair that joins and covers the upper part of 
the hoof. Farrier's Dic. 
5. A ſcarf anciently worn by doctors. Di&, 
6. A head dreſs. Die. 


7. Corner of Paper, is deſcribed by Skinner to be a 
cap of paper, made by retailers for ſmall wares. 
Co'RNETTER. 7. J [from cernet.] A blower of the 
cornet, | OL | 
So great was the rabble of trumpetters, cornetters, and other mu- 
ſiclans, that even Claudius himſelf might have heard them. t 
Hakewill on Providence. 
Co R NIE. n. /. [corniche, French.) The higheſt pro- 
jection of a wall or column. | 8 
The cornice of the Palazzo Farneſe, which makes ſo beautiful 
an effect below, when viewed more nearly, will be found nor wo 
have its juſt meaſures, 55 Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
The walls were maſly braſs, the cornice high | 
Blue metals crown'd, in colours of the ſky. Pope's Odyſſiye 
Cornics Ring. [In gunnery.) The next ring from 
the muzzle backwards, : Chambers. 
Co'tnicue, 2. / [from cornu, Latin.] A little horn. 
There will be found, on either fide, two black filaments, or 
membranous ſtrings, which extend unto the long and ſliorter cor- 
nicle, upon protruſion. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
CoRNnicULATE. adj, [from coruu, Lat.] A term in 
botany. 
Corniculate plants are ſuch as produce many diſtin and horned 
pods ; and corniculate flowers are ſuch hollow flowers as have on 
their upper part a kind of ſpur, or little horn, Chambers. 


CoRNn1'FICK, adj, [from cornu and facio, Latin.] Pro- 
ductive of horns ; making horns. Dis. 

Cox xvIOEROoUs. adj, [corniger, Latin.] Horned; hav- 
ing horns. a 


ature, in other cornigerous animals, hath placed the horns 
higher, and reclining z as in bucks, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


CORNUCO'PLE, n. /. [Lat.] The horn of R z a 
horn topped with fruits and flowers in the hands of a 
goddeſs. | | 

To Cox Nu“ r ER. v. a. [cornutus, Latin.] To beſtow 
horns; to cuckold. : Y 

Cox N u“TED. adj. [cornutus, Latin.) Grafted with 
horns ; horned ; cuckolded. 

Cornvu'ro. 1. / [from cornutus, Latin.) A man horn- 
ed; a cuckold. | 
 Thepeaking cernuto, her huſband, dwelling in a continual larum 
of jealouſy. Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 

Co'rny. aaj. [from cornu, horn, Latin.] 

1. Strong or hard like horn; horny. 
„ Up ſtood the corny reed, 

Embattel'd in her field. ; Milton's Paradiſe Left. 

2. [from corn.] Producing grain or corn. 

Tell me why the ant, 
Midſt ſummer's plenty, thinks of winter's want; 
By conſtant journeys careful to prepare 


Her ſtores, and bringing home the corny ear. Prior. 
3. Containing corn. 5 
They lodge in habitations not their own, 
By their high crops and corny gizzards lenown. Dryden. 


Co'rROLLARY, n. /. [corollarium, Lat. from corolla; finis 
coronat opus corollair, F. 15 | 
1. The concluſion : a corollary ſeems to be a conclu- 
ſion, whether following from the premiſes neceſſarily 
or not. 
Now fince we have conſidered the malignity of this fin of de- 
traction, it is but a natural corollary, that we enforce our vi- 


gilance againſt it, Gevernment of the Tongue» 
As a corollary to this preface, in which 1 have done juſtice ts 


others, I owe ſomewhat to myſelf, Di den': Fables, Preface« 
2. Surplus. | 
Bring a core/lary, g 
Rather than want. Shakeſpeare's Tempgſt. 


CORONA. n. /. [Latin.] A large flat member of the 


cornice, ſo called becauſe it crowns the entablature 
zH 2d 


COR 


and the whole order, It is called by workmen the 
drip, Chambers. 

In 4 cornice the gola or cymatium of the corona, the copings 
the mndillions cor dentelli, make a noble ſhew by their gracetul 
projecting, 


Crown ye god Bacchus with a coronal, 
And Hymen alſo er-wn with wreaths of vine. 
Corona, adj, Bolonging to the top of the head. 
"A jan of about forty ive years of age came to ane, with + round 
tubercle between the ſagittal and wonald ſuture, nun. 
CoOnonany, adj, [ coronarius, Latin, ] 
1. Relating to a crown ; ſeated on the top of the head 
like a crown, | ; 
"The batilifk of older times was a proper kind of ſerpent, not 
above three palms long as fome account z and differenced from 
other lerpents by advancing his head, and ſome white marks, or 
e pots, upon the crown. Brown, 
2. It ie applied in anatomy to arteries, which are fan- 
cied to encompats the heart in the manner of a gar- 
land, 
he ſubſtance of the heart itſelf is moſt certainly made and 
nowithed by the blood, which is conveyed to it 
frrichs a 
Corona rion. rn /. [from corona, Tath.]' 
1. The att or ſolemnity of crowning a king. 


Fortune ſmiling at her work therein, that a 1vattold of execution [| 


Should grow a ele of coronations Sidney. 
| Willingly | cams to Denmark, 

Vo hee my duty nt your cor nations Shakeſpeare's Hamlet, 

A county Sir, which 1 caught with ringing in the king's affairs 

uf an bis coronation days Shahoſpeare's Henry IV. 
Now empreſs tame lad publish the renown 

Ot Shoe: coronation through the wn. 

2. The pomp or aſſembly preſent at a coronation. 

f i pentive thought vecal the fancied ſcene, 

Gee 01 09tiers ride on ev'ry zie, | Pope, 

Co ronun, rn, /; [ from corona, } An officer whoſe duty 

is to enquire, on the part of the 9 4 how: any vio- 

lent death was occaſioned ; for which purpole a jury 

is impannelled, | 

Go thou and feel the coroner, and let him fit of my uncle; for 

ho 's In the third degree of drink z he's drowned, Shakeſpeare 

Coton. 1. / [corenctta, Ital. the diminutive of co- 
Fonds u CrOWN, | | 

1. An inferiour crown worn by the nobility. The co- 

ronet of a duke is adorned with rawberry leaves; 

that of a marquis has leaves with pearls interpoſed ; 

that of an earl raiſes the pearls above the leaves; 

that of a viſcount is ſurrounded with only pearls ; 


that of a baron has only four pearls, 
In his livery 
Walk'd crowns and cormets teams and iflands were 
As plates dropt from his pocket, Shak, at. and Cleopatras 
All the reft are countelles, 
here ons lay ſo. Shateſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Nor could our nobles hope their bold attempt, 


Whit ruin'd crowns, Would coroncts exempt. 
Poor and dukes, and all their (weeping train, 
Ani pirters, ars, and corancts appears Pope. 


2. An ornamental head-drels, in poetical language. 
he veſt was drawn into a cee of gold, richly tet with pearl, 
Suan. Vs 
Wider a crete hin flowing hair, 2 5 ; 
In curls, on eicher cheek play'd, Miltn's Pas adiſt Lofts 
Co ron ste . $ [corrupted trom caperal, French. ] 
"Phe lowelt ofhcer of the infantry, whole office is to 
place and remove the ſentinels. 
"The curl wp rad whilper'd in my ear, 
Five pours, it wghtly tipt, would let me clear. 
Cor vOnaAL of a S. 


Fay. 
An oflicer that hath the charge 
of (etting the watches and ſentries, and relieving 
them; who ſees that all the loldicrs and ſailors keep 
their arms neat and clean, and teaches them how to 
uſe them, He has a mute under him. Harris, 
CORPORAT. . %. | corporel, Fr. corpus, Lots] | 
1. Relating to the body ; belonging to the body. 
o veliet of lens and weak ages 
Of indigent faint fouls paſt corpora! tail, 
A hundied alms-houltes right well tupplicd, 
SNbatrpeare's Henry V. 
Mondor to me ſome corpora! en about her, 
More evident than this, Shatſpeare's Cymbeline, 
That God hath been otherwiſe ſeen, with corporal eyes, TA 
Cordeth the (ral proportion of my underſtanding, Raleigh, 


Reatts enjoy greater fentual pleatuies, and tel fewer corporal [| 


pain {and e utter firangery te all the anxiows and tormenting 
thoughts, which perpetually haunt and dilquiet mankind, 
| Atte bu . 
2. Material; nor fpiritual. In the preſent language, 
when body is uſed philoſophically in oppoſition 10% %, 
the word corporeas is uled, as, a corporeat being; but 
otherwile corpera!, Corporal 1s, having a bully ; cor 
foal, relating to the bully.. This diltiaction ſeems 
not ancient. 
: Whither are they vunlth'd “ 
r nn. ther {and what teeny} ct r 
Nhe, a1 breath, ines the wind, Shateſperre's Ned. 
And hom hoe 04 09 4 nutrients, perhaps, 
Your lenses man at att turn all th {pirit, ; A. Par. J. I. 
Corvoratinry, „ [from wporal,] The quality of 
being embodied. | | 
Ii dus eh be wot pivitual, yet i approxcheth neareſt unto 

(piritu ality ang tit have any eeepc iy, then, of all other, the 

nt tubtile ant pres : R., tifter y, 
Con PORALYY, adv. | from corporal, } Bodily. 

The thn It camper 4 conoincd with batititeus. 
CORPORATE, %. | from corpus, Latin. 
1 United in a body or community enabled to att in 
loyal proceſſes as an mills nal, 

Woking forth fe a faden tempett, ho ovet Mun all Munſter 
and Connaught, dotucing ard utterly tubverting all corper are towns 
Wr were not only walleds Feser on Ireland, 

"The noble of Athens being not at this time a cf Ae alfle:ubly, 


Brews, 


hien the reſentment of the commons Was utually turned ; 


+44 nt partic viar peitong 
:, General z united, 
"They antes In a joint and corper ate voices 
hat wow they ae at tall, \þ Tim 
CO RYORATINESS, a, 4 [ from corporate. ] The Nate of 
a body coporate za community. Diet. 
Cos toni, =, 4 | from et, Latin, ] 
Wobei politick, authorized by the King's charter 
is have 4 Muy Aal, one head officer of more, and memvers, 
as, by (het comment ent, 29: grant or rarer, iy las, any | 


Sec later. 8 
Co . . I. [corona, Latin.] A crown; a gar- 


Sprnſers i 


w the. C0 onary ar» 
Pontley's Sermons, | 


Ch Fix thy corporeal an 


Diy4, ns Masfl. 1 


Dryden, q 


* 3 
Nat enn Timen, [| 


ing within the compaſs 

. —＋ A that by law he is not forbidden; and bindeth 

the ſucceſſors, as a tingle man binds his executor or heir. Coxvell, 

Of angels we (what 

regard of their own being; but that allo which concerneth them, 

as they are linked into a kind of cor porarion amongſt theniſelves, 

andot ſociety with men. Hooker. 
Of this we find ſome foot-ſteps in our law, 

Which doth her root from God and nature take 

Ten thouſand men the doth together draw, 5 

And of them all one. corporation make, Davies. 

Co'rroORATURE, . J { trom corpus, Latin, ] The ſtate 

of being embodied. Dit. 

Con vA. adj. [corporens, Latin. ] 


See CORPORAL. 

The ſwiftucts of thoſe circles attribute, 
Though numberlets, to his ommpotence, 
That to corporeal ſubttances could add. 

Speed almolt ſpiritual, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

Having ſurveyed the image of Cod in the ſoul, we are not to 

omit thote characters that God imprinted upon the body, as much 
as a ſpiritual ſubſtance could be pictured upon a corporea?, 


; 


of any corporeal tenies 
The courſe is finiſh'd which thy fates decreed, 
And thou from thy nes priſon freed, 
internal eye 
On the young gnat, or new engender'd fly. 
2. It is uſed by Sa inaccurately for corporal. 

I am not in a condition to make a true ſtep even on Aimſbury 
Downs z and 1 declare, that a corporeal talle ſtep is worſe than 
a political one, ü Swift, 

'Corroreg tity. u. /. from corporens, Latin. ] Mate- 
riality ; the quality of being embodied ; the ſtate of 
having a body; bodilineſs. 

Since philoſophy aflirmeth, that we are middle ſubſtances be- 
tween the foul and the body, they mult admit of tome corporeity, 
which ſuppoſeth weight or gravity» | Hsu. 

It is the laying of divine Plato, that man is nature's horizon, 


Pier. 


this: lower of corporeitys 


gute. f 
\CorPortFica'TiON. . /. [from corporify.] The act 
of giving body or palpability. 
o Coro v. . a. | from corpus, Lat.] o embody; 
to inſpiſſate into body, Not uſed, 
A certain (pirituous lubſtance, extracted out of it, is miſtaken 
for the (pirit of the world cor porifieds Boyle. 


Lore. * . [corps, Fr. corpus, Latin.] 


CORPSE. 


1. A body, 


That lewd ribauld 
Laid firft his filthy hands on virgin clcene, 
Fo ſpoil her dainty %, fo fair and ſhecne, 
Or chattity and hunour virginal, 
2. A body, in contempt. 
| Though plenteous, all too little feems 
To fufF-this man, this vaſt unhide-bound corps, 
He looks as man was made, with face erect, 
That ſcorns his brittle corps, and ſeems aſham'd 
He 's not all ſpirit. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian, 
3. Acarcaſe ; a dead body; a corſe. 
Noten friend 


* 


N fe uſer . 


Milton. 


There was the murder'd corps in covert laid, 


See where the corps of thy dead ton approach.vs Addiſon. 
The corpſe way laid out upon the floor by the emperor's com- 


the dead body. 
4. Ihe body, in oppoſition to the ſoul. 
| Cold numbnets (treight bereaves 
Ter corps of tenſe, and th' air her foul receives. 
5+. A body of forces. 


CORPULENCKE.. : . 
Coturul xxx. / Lcerpulentia, Latin.] 


1. Bulkineſs of body; fleſhineſs ; fulneſs of fleſh, 


o what a cumberſome unwieldineſs, 
And burdenous corpulence, my love had grown. Donne, 
| It is but one ſpecies of corpulency z for there 84 be bulk without 
fat, trom the great quantgty of muſcular fleſh, the cafe of robuſt 
people. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
2. eee groſſneſs of matter. 
he muſculous fleth ſerves for the vibration of the tail ; the hea- 
vinels and corpulency of the water requiring a great force to divide 
it, Ray on the Creation, 
Co'ryuntnT, adj. Fat rage Latin. ] Fleſhy; 
bulky ; having great bodily bulk. 

We lay it is a flefhy file, when there Is much periphraſes, and 
circuit of words; and when, with more than enough, it grows fat 
and 0 prlent,s | Ben Finjon's Diſcoveries, 

Excels of nouriſhment is hurtful; for it maketh the child cor- 
Fulent, and growing in breadth rather than inheiglit. Bacon, 

CO RPUSCLR. . . | cer puſculuni, Latin.] A ſmall 
body ; a particle of matter; an atom; a little frag- 
ment. 


Addiſon's Guardian, 


Denba m. 


4 


ditcovered with microicopes, . Newton's Optichs, 
Who knows what ave the figures of the little corpu/c/re that com- 
pole and diſtinguith difterent bodies? Watts's Logich. 
CORPUSCULAR, adj, [from cerpmſculum, Latin, ] 
CORPUSCULARIAN, J Relating to bodies; comprit— 
ing bodies. It is the diſtinguiſhing epithet of that 
n which attempts the rational ſolution of all 
phyſical appearances by the action of one body upon 
another, | 
Ax to natural Songs 6 I do not expect to ſee any principles 
I or mechanical, 
This may be laid, that the modern corpuſcrlariant talk, in mott 
things, more intelligibly than the peripateticks, Hentsey. 
The mechanical or corpnſon/ar philofophy, though peradventure 


the ehloſt, as well as the beſt in the world, had. lain dead for many 
ages in contempt and oblivions 50 Bentley, 


CORRACLE, See CORRICHE, | 

To Cornwa'bh, wa. [cerrado, Latin.] To rub off; to 
wear away by frequent rubbing ; to ſcrape together. 

Connox. . / [con and radias, Latin.) A 

conjunction of rays 1n one point, 

The impreflion of colour worketh not but by a cone of direct 
beans, or right lines, Whereot the baſis is in the object, and the 
vertical point in the eyez © as there is a cerradiation, and con. 
zunetion of beams, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
To CORREOT, v. a. [corrige, correum, Latin, ] 

1. To puniſh; to challiſe ; to diſcipline. 
Sad accidents, and a Hate of affliction, is a ſchool of virtue; it 


h levityy and imtervvpts the confidence of finnlng. Jays. 


of their charter: even ag one man may 


are not to conſider only what they are, and do, in 


1. Having a body; not immaterial; not ſpiritual, 


Jouth's Sermons, ; 
God being ſuppoſed to be a pure ſpirit, cannot be the object 
Tilletjons . 


Dryden's Fables, ; 


dividing betwixt the upper hemilphere of immaterial intellecte, and | 
Clanville's Scepfis. 
"The one attributed corpereity to God, and the other hape and fi- 
Stilling fleets | 


Greet my poor corps, where my bones ſhall be thrown. Shak. 


And violent death in thouſand ſhapes diſplay'd. Dryd. Fables. 


mand : he then bid every one light his flambeau, and ſtand about 


It will add much to our fatisfaQion, if thoſe corpuſe/er can be. 


poted, more compreheative and intelligible than the corpuſcu- | 
Boyle, ; 


COR 


After he Nas once been correfed for a lye, you m- 
after to pardon it in him. RE Lal, o. hn now 
Children being to be reſtrained by the parents only ;, e 
things, a look or nod only ought to correct them wh Viciou 
amiſs, Locke on Þ : 
2. To amend; to take away faults in Writings, 1; 
or things. lie 
This is a defect in the firſt make of ſome men's minds. vs 
can ſcarce ever be correfted afterwards, either by learnj 0 Mig 
| Burret's T beory tt 
Corretting Nature, from what actually ſhe is in individ "fag, 
what ſhe ought to be, and what ſhe was created, yas 0 

I writ, becauſe it amuſed me; I cerrefted, becauſe it "Jin 
pleaſant to me to corre? as to write, Pepe 8 

The mind may cool, and be at leiſure to attend to its do e. 
concern: to conſider what habit wants to be correfed, and lg 
inclination to be ſubdued, _ a 1 

3. To obviate the qualities of one ingredient by — 
ther, or by any method of preparation. 

O happy mixture! wherein things contrary do fo quali 
cerre& the one the danger of the other's excels, that neither bal 
nels can make us preſume, as long as we are kept under with 0 
lenſe of our own wretchedneſs; nor, while we truſt in the key, 
God through Chriſt Jeſus, fear be able to tyrannize over ws, Aal, 

As, in habitual gout or ſtone, 
The only thing that can be done, 
Is to correct your drink and diet, 
And keep the inward fue in quiet. 

In caſes of acidity, water is the proper drink; its 
relaxing may be corre&ed by boiling it with ſome animal 
as ivory or hartſhorn. 

4. To remark faults. . 

Cornre'cT, adj, [ correctus, Latin.) Reviſed or finiſhe 
with exactneſs; free from faults. 

What verſe can do, he has perform'd in this, 

Which he preſumes the moſt correct of his. Dryd. Aur, 5. 

Always uſe the moſt corre#? editions: various readingy vil d 

only troubielume where the ſenſe is complete, Fam, 
CorkRECTION... V | from corre, 
1. Puniſhment ; diſcipline z chaſtiſement; penalty, 
Wilt thou, pupil like, 
Take thy correction yk kiſs the rod 
; An offenſive wife, 
That hath enrag'd him on to offer ſtrokes, 
As he is ſtriking, holds his infant up, 
And hangs reſolv'd correction in the arm 
That was uprear'd to execution. 3 Henn h. 

We gie all but children here under the great maſter of thei, 
mily ; and he is pleaſed, by hopes and tears, by mercies and . 
ri&tions, to inflruct us in virtue. | Win, 

One fault was too great lenity to her ſervants, to whom ſhe * 
good counſel, but too gentle correction. : Arbuthn, 

2. Alteration to a better ſtate ; the act of taking ay 
faults ; amendment. 

Another poet, in another age, may take the ſame liberty withy 
writings it, at leaſt, they live long enough to deſerve correffin, 

Dryden's Fables, Pref 
3. That which is ſubſtituted in the wo of any thiy 

Correct iont or improvements ſhould be adjoined,, by way of n 

or commentary, in their proper places. _. Wat 

4. Neprehenflom; animadverſion. 
They proceed with judgment and ingenuity, eſtabliſhing thei 
| aſſertions not only with great ſolidity, but ſubmitting them lh 
unto the correction of future diſcovery. | Brown, 
5. Abatement of noxious qualities, by the addition d 
ſomething contrary, 

To make ambitions, wholeſome, do not take 

A dram of country's dulneſs; do not add 

Corrections, but as chymiſts Surge the bad, Dem, 

Cox xHCTIoN ER. 2. J. from. correction. ] One thathy 
been in the houſe of correction; a jail-bird, Thi 
ſeems tobe the meaning in Shakeſpeare. 

I will have you ſoundly ſwinged for this, you blue-bottle roge! 
you filthy famiſhed correfioner ! Shakeſp. Heny Il, 

Conre'crive. adj. [from correct.] Having the pow 
to alter or obviate any bad qualities, | 

Mulberries are pectoral, corre&ive of bilious alkali, Arbutint 

CORRECTIVE. 2. / a 
1. That which has the power of 
any thing amiſs, 

The hair, wool, feathers, and ſcales, which all animals of pt 
do ſwallow, are a ſeaſonable and neceſſary carreFive, to previ 


their greedinels from filling themſelves with too ſucculent a took 
| | Ray on the Creatit 
Humanly ſpeaking, and according to the method of the woll, 
and the little correFives ſupplied by art and diſcipline, it ſeldom fu 
but an ill principle has its courſe, and nature makes good its blow 
South's Sm 


. 


F. tn, 
quality 
Cubſtancy 
Arouthnat on Almen 


— 


altering or obviating 


2, Limitation ; reſtriction. 

There ſeems to be ſuch an inſtance in the regiment which the 
human ſoul exerciſeth in relation to the body, that, with «tit 
corre&tives and exceptions, may give ſome kind of explication & 
adumbration thereof. Hale's Origin of Mani 

CORRECTLY. adv. [from correct. ] Accurately; & 
actly; without faults. ; 

"There are ladies, without knowing what tenſes and particip!th 
adverbs and prepotitions are, ſpeak. as properly and as cad“ 

. moſt gentlemen who have been bred up in the ordinary methow 
grammar ſchools, Locke en Educatih 
Such lays as neither ebb nor flow, 3 

| Corre#tly cold, and regularly low. Pope's Eſſay e C 
Cox NES. . / [from correct.] Accuracy; & 
actne(s ; freedom from faults. 
1% much labour often takes away the ſpirit, by adding weh 
poliſhing ; ſo that there remains nothing but a dull cor4cngh 
piece without any confiderable faults, but with few beauties. | 
| Dryden's Das 

The ſoftnefs of the fleſh, the delicacy of the ſhape, al, 1 
potture, and the correfnet of deſign, in this ſtatue, are inexprele 


ble, Addiſon es la 


When the tir'd nation breath'd from civil war. P 2 

Thoſe pieces have never before been printed from the true <P"! 

or with any tolerable degree of cerrecneſt. as 

CorRE"CTOR, 2. / | from corre. ] 

1. He chat amends, or alters, by pun 

. madverlion. | 15 

How many does geal urge rather to do juſtice on ſome fins.“ 

to torboar all ſin! How many rather to be correctors than pia 

tiſers of religions * + fs e, 

Wich all his faults, he ſets up to be an univet al reform. 

corriHor of abuſes, and a remover of grievances. 6 * 

2. He that reviſes any thing to free it from faults; x 
the corrector of the preſs, that amends the ertos 

committed in printing. 4 

I remember a perſon, who, by his ſtyle and literatures e 

have been the cerrector of a hedge preſs in Little Britain, N 

ing gradually to an author. | g 

3+ In medicine, ; 

Such an ingredient in a compoſition, as guards agai 

the force of another; as the lixivial ſalts prevent the . 


\ 


Late, very late, correct neſi grew bur care, 


iſhment or am. 


gt or 4b 
1ev0usd * 8 
beat 


COR 


„ of reſnous- purges, by dividing their particles, and pre- 
ap nah 2 che inteſtinal membranes ; and as ſpices 
= eS ninetive ſeeds aſſiſt the operation of ſome catharticks, by 
gi ating wind. In making a medicine, ſuch a thing is called a 
wt which deſtroys or diminiſhes a quality that could not 
Cheri be diſpenſed with; thus turpentines are correfors of 
quickilvery by deſtroying its fluxility, and making it W uy 

; HINCY. 

9 CORRELATE. v. 1. [from con and relatus, Lat.] 
o have a reciprocal relation, as father and ſon. 
Co'nneLale. nf, One that ſtands in the oppoſite 
elation. ; 
_ is one thing for a father to ceaſe to be a father, by caſting off 
hie ſon 3 and another tor him to ceaſe to be ſo, by the _ of his 
ſon: in this the relation s at an end, for want of a correlat * 
ConnE LATIVE. adj. [con and relations, Latin. ] Hav- 
ing a reciprocal relation, ſo that the exiſtence of one 
in a particular ſtate depends upon the exiſtence of 
ther. | : 
Tas and ſon, huſband and wife, and ſuch other correlative 
terms, ſeem nearly to belong one to another. : South. 

Giving is a relative action, and ſo requires a correlative to an- 
ſuer it: giving, on one part, transfers no property, unleſs there be 
an accepting on the other. : South. 

Cort LATIVENESS. . / [from correlative.] The 
{ate of being correlative, : 

Corkt PTION. 2. J. [ corripio, eorreptum, Latin.) Ob- 
jurgation ; chiding ; reprehenſion; reproof. 

It we muſt be talking of other people's faults, let it not be to 
getame, but to amend them, by converting our detraction into ad- 
monition and fraternal correption. overnment of the Tongue, 

40 CORRESPO ND. v. n. [con and re/pondeo, Latin. ] 
1. To ſuit; to anſwer; to be proportionate; to be 
adequate to; to be adapted to; to fit. 

The days, if one be compared with another ſucceſſively through- 
out the year, are found not to be equal, and "_ not juſtly corre- 

ith any artificial or mechanical equal meaſures of time. 
planet : Holder on Time, 

Words being but empty ſounds, any farther than they are ſigns 
of our ideas, we cannot but affent to them, as they correſpond to 
thoſe ideas we have, but no farther than that. Locke. 

2. To keep up commerce with another by alternate 
letters. 
CokRESPO NDENCE, 


another. 
Between the law of their heavenly operations, and the actions of 
men in this our ſtate of mortality, ſuch correſpondence there is as 
maketh it expedient to know in ſome fort the one, tor the other's 
more perfect direction. ; Hooker. 
Whatever we fancy, things keep their courſe ; and their habi- 
tudes, corrependencics, and relations keep the ſame to one — 
0CREs 
g. Intercourſe ; reciprocal intelligence. 
1 had diſcovifed thoſe unlawful correſpondencies they had uſed, 
and cngagements they had made to embroil my kingdoms. 


King Charles. 
Sure the villains hold a correſpondence 

With the enemy, and thus they would betray us. Denham, 
It happens very oddly, that the pope and I ſhould have the ſame 
thought much about the ſame time: wy enemies will be apt to ſay, 
that we hold a correſpondence together, and act by concert in this 
matter. | 8 3 Addiſon, 
3. Friendſhip; interchange of offices or cavilities. 
Let ſuch military perſons be aſſured, and well reputed of, rather 
than factious and popular; holding alſo good correſpondence with the 
other great men in the ſtate. Bacon, 
CorrtsPONDENT. adj. [from corre/pond.] Suitable; 

adapted; agreeable ; anſwerable. 
What good or evil is there under the ſun, what action corre- 
ſpondent or repugnant unto the law which God hath impoſed upon 
his creatures, but in or upon it God doth work, according to the 


law which himſelf hath eternally purpoſed to keep, Hooker. 
And as five zones th' etherial regions bind, | 
Five correſpondent are to earth aſſign'd. Dryden's Ovid. 


Cox R ESsTOND ENT. x. /. One with whom intelligence 

or commerce ĩs kept up by mutual meſſages or letters. 

He was pleaſed to command me to ſend to him, and receive from 

him all his letters from and to all his correſpondents at home and 

abroads Denham's Dedication. 

Correspo'nstvs. adj. [from correſpond.) Anſwerable; 
adapted to any thing. x 
Priam's ſix gates i th* city, with maſly ſtaples, 

And correſponſive and fulfilling bolts, 

Sperre up the ſons of Troy. Sbaleſp. Troilus and Creſſida, 
CORRIDOR. u. /. [French.] | 
1. [In fortification. ] The covert way lying round the 

whole compaſs of the fortifications of a place. a 
2. In architecture.] A gallery or long iſle round about 


a building, leading to ſeveral chambers at a diſtance 
trom each other, | Harris, 
here is ſomething very noble in the amphitheatre, though the 

high wall and corridors that went round it are almoſt intirely ruined, 

3 Acddiſon on Italy. 

-0 RRIGIBLE, adj, | from corrigo, 2 

. That which may be altered or amended. 


. He who is a proper object of puniſhment; puniſhable, 
He was taken up very ſhort, and adjudged cerrigible for ſuch 
proſumptuous language, Hexwel's Vocal Foreſt, 
p. Corrective; having the power to correct. Not 
proper, nor uſed, 

Our bodies are our gardens, to the which our wills are gardeners ; 
0 that, it we will either have it ſteril with idleneſs, or manurcd 
with induſtry, the power and cerrigible authority of this lies in our 
Wile - Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
ORR VAL. . .. [con and rival.] Rival; competitor, 

Pacy had gorernours commonly out of the two families of the 


Geraldines and Butlers, both adverſaries and 
We other, : 


corrivals one againſt 


Spenſer on Ircland, 
He, that doth redeem her thence, might wear 


| Without corrival all her dignities. Shakeſpeare*s Henry IV. 
eRBLVALRY, u. . [from corrival.] Competition; 
_ UPPolition, 
"KRO BORANT, adj, [from corroborate.) Having the 
power to give ſtrength, 
A here be divers forts of bracelets fit to comfort the ſpirits; and 
ey be of three intentions, refrigerant, corroboranty, and aperient. 
Bacen's Natural lifter y. 
* CORRO'BORATE. v. 4. [con and reboro, Latin. ] 
leo confirm; to eftabliſh, 
| Uachiavel well noteth, though in an ill-favoured inſtance, there 


ae ruſting to the force of nature, nor to the bravery of words, 
pt it be corroborate by cuſtom. Bacon, 


55 ſrengthen to make ſtrong. 
6 fortify imagination there be three ways; the autfOrity whence 


he beher ; 
3 1s derived, means to quicken and cerreberate the imagi- 
ud mean to repeat it and refreſh it. Bacon. 


* 


COR 5 


It was faid that the prince himſelf had, by the Gght of foreign 
courts, and obſervations on the different natures of people, and 
rules of government, much excited and awaked his ſpirits, and cor- 

roborated his judgment. Motten. 

As any limb well and duly exerciſed grows ſtronger, the nerves 
of the body are corroborated thereby. Matts. 

CoRROBORA'TION, 1. / [from corroborate.] The act 
of ſtrengthening or confirming; confirmation by 
ſome additional ſecurity ; addition of ſtrength. 

The lady herſelf procured a bull, for the better corroboration of 
the marriage. | Bacon's Henry VII. 

Corro'BoORATIVE. adj. [from corroborate.) Having 
the power of increaſing ſtrength, | 

In the cure of an ulcer, with a moiſt intemperies, as the heart 
is weakened by too much humidity, you are to mix corroboratives 
of an aſtringent faculty; and the ulcer alſo requireth to be dried. 

RO | Wiſeman's Surgery. 
To CORRO DE. v. a. [corrodo, Latin.] To eat away 
by degrees, as a menftruum; to prey upon ; to con- 
ſume; to wear away gradually, 
Stateſmen purge vice with vice, and may corrode 

The bad with bad, a ſpider with a toad; 

For ſo ill thralls not them, but they tame ill, 

And make her do much good againſt her will. Donne. 
We know that aqua - fortis corroding copper, which is it that gives 

the colour to verdigreaſe, is wont to reduce it to a green-blue ſolu- 
tion. | . Boyle on Colours, 
The nature of mankind, left to itſelf, would ſoon have fallen 
into diſſolution, without the inceſſant and corroding invaſions of ſo 
long a time. Hale's Origin ef Mankind, 
Hannibal the Pyreneans paſt, | 

And ſteepy Alps, the mounds that nature caſt 3 

And with corroding juices, as he went, 

A paſſage through the living rock he rent. Dryd. Juvenal. 
Fiſhes, which neither chew their meat, nor grind it in their 

ſtomachs, do, by a diſſolvent liquor there provided, correde and re- 
duce it into a chylus. Ray on the Creation. 
The blood turning acrimonious, corredes the veſſels, producing 


almoſt all the diſeaſes of the inflammatory kind, Arbuthnet, 
Should jealouſy its venom once ditkule, 
Cerreding every thought, and blaſting all 
Love's paradiſe, Themſon's Spring. 


CorRo'benrT. adj. [from corrode.] Having the power 
of corroding or waſting any thing away. | 
CorRoDIBI'LITY. 2. /. [from corrodib/e.) The qua- 


lity of being corroſible; poſſibility to be conſumed 
by a menſtruum. 


CoRKko'DIBLE. adj. [from corrode.] Poſſible to be con- 
ſumed or corroded. * | | 
Metals, although corrodible by waters, yet will not ſuffer a liqua- 
tion trom the powerfulleſt heat communicable unto that element, 
Brown's Vulgar Errours.' 


'Co'rRoDY. 2. /. [from corrodo, Latin.] A defalcation 
from an allowance or ſalary, for ſome other than the 
original purpoſe. 
Beſides theſe floating burgeſſes of the ocean, there are certain 
flying citizens of the air, which preſcribe for a cerrody therein. 


In thoſe days even noble perſons, and other meaner men, ordered 

corrodies and penſions to their chaplains and ſervants out of churches, 

| Aylifſe's Parergon. 

CorRo's1BLE, adj. [from corrode.] Poſſible to be con- 
ſumed by a menſtruum. This ought to be corrodible. 

CorkRo's1BLENESS. u. /. [from correfible.] Suſcepti- 

bility of corroſion : rather corrodibility. Dict. 


Cox xoꝰs oN. x. /. ¶corrodo, Latin.] The power of eat- 
ing or wearing away by fegrees. c ä 

Corroſion is a particular ſpe@gs of diſlolution of bodles, either 
by an acid or a ſaline menſtruum. It is almoſt wholly deſigned 
for the reſolution of bodies pot ſtrongly compacted, as bones and 
metals; ſo that the menſtfhums here employed have a conſider» 
able moment or force, Theſe liquors, whether acid or urinous, 
are nothing but ſalts diſſolved in a little phlegm ; therefore theſe 
being ſolid, and conſequently containing a conſiderable quantity of 
matter, do both attract one another more, and are alſo more at- 
tracted by the particles of the body to be diſſolved: ſo when the 
more ſolid bodies are put into ſaline menſtruums, the attraction is 
ftronger than in other ſolutions; and the motion, which is always 
proportional to the attraction, is more violent: ſo that we may 
eaſily conceive, when the motion is in ſuch a manner increaſed, it 
ſhould drive the ſalts into the pores of the bodies, and open and 
looſen their coheſion, though ever ſo firm. Quincy. 
A kind of poiſon worketh either by corroſion, or by a ſecret ma- 
lignity and enmity to nature. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
That corrofion and difſolution of bodies, even the moſt ſolid and 
durable, which is vulgarly aſcribed to the air, is cauſed merely by 
the action of water upon them; the air being ſo far from injuring 
and preying upon the bodies it environs, that it contributes to their 
ſecurity and preſervation. Wodwward, 


CorRRo's1vE. adj, [from corrodo, Latin. It was an- 


ciently pronounced with the accent on the firſt ſylla- 
ble, now indifferently.] 


1. Having the power of conſuming or wearing away. 

Gold, after it has been divided by corrofove liquors into inviſible 
parts, yet may preſently be precipitated, fo as to appear again in its 
own form. Greaw's Coſmologia, 

The ſacred ſons of vengeance, on whoſe courſe 
Correfive famine waits, and kills the year. Thomſen's Spring. 
2. Having the quality to fret or vex. 

If the maintenance of ceremonies be a corroſive to ſuch as oppugn 
them, undoubtedly to ſuch as maintain them it can be no great 
pleaſure, when they behold that which they reverence is oppugned. 

: ; Hooker. 
CorRo'sive. 2. / 
1. That which has the quality of waſting any thing 

away, as the fleſh of an ulcer. 
He meant his corroſiwves to apply, 
And with ſtrict diet tame his ſtubborn malady, Fairy Queen, 
2. That which has the power of fretting, or of giving 

Ain. 

Such ſpeeches ſavour not of God in him that uſeth them, and 
unto virtuouſly diſpoſed minds they are grievous corroſives. Hooker, 

Away! though parting be a fretful corroſove, 


It is applied to a deathful wound. Sbaleſpcarc's Henry VI. 
Care is no cure, but rather corroſive, | 


For things that are not to be remedied. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
Conno's1vEryY. adv. [from corroſive.] 
1. Like a corroſive, 5 

Art firſt it taſted ſomewhat correſiuely. 
2. With the power of corroſion. 


CorRo's1vEness. 1. /. [from corro/ive.] The quality 
of corroding or eating away ; acrimony, 
We do infuſe, to what he meant for meat, . 
Correfiveneſs, or intenſe cold or heat. Donne. 
Saltpetre betrays upon the tongue no heat nor corroſoveneſs at all, 


but coldnefs, mixt with a ſomewhat languid reliſh retaining to 
bitternels. Boyle. 


Co'kRucanT, adj. [ſrom corrugate.] Having the 


Boyle on Haltpetre. 


power of contracting into wrinkles, 
12 | 


 CorRRvuGa'TiON. 2. J 


Carew. - 


oak... 
2 CORRUGATE. v. a. [ corrugo, Latin.] To writ» 


kle or purſe up, as the ſkin is drawn into wrinkles 


by cold, or any other cauſe. Quincy. 
The cramp cometh of contraction of ſinews: it cometh either 
by cold or dryneſs; for cold and dryneſs do both of them contract 
and corrugate. 6 Bacon's Natural Hiſtery. 
[from corrugate.] Contraction 
into wrinkles. 3 
The pain of the ſolid parts is the corrugation or violent agitation 
of fibres, when the ſpirits are irritated by "_ humours. 
loyer on the Humours, 
To CORRUPT. v. a. [corrumpo, corruptus, Latin,] 
1. To turn from a ſound to a putreſcent ſtate ; to in- 
fe, | 
2. To deprave; to deſtroy integrity; to vitiate; to 
bribe. 
fear leſt by any means, as the ſerpent beguiled Eve through his 
ſubtilty, ſo your minds ſhould be corrupted from the fimplicity that 
is in Chriſt, 2 Corinthians, xi. 3. 
Evil communications corrupt good manners. 1 Corinthians, xv. 33s 
All that have miſcarried 
By underhand, corrupted, foul injuſtice. Shakeſp. Rich, III. 
I have heard it ſaid, the fitteſt time to 2 a man's wife, is 
when ſhe's fallen out with her huſband. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
But ſtay, I ſmell a man of middle earth; | 
With trial fire touch me his finger- end; 
If he be chaſte, the flame will back deſcend, 
And turn him to no pain; but if he tart, 
It is the fleſh of a corrupted heart. Shak. M. W. of Wind. 
Language being the conduit whereby men convey their know- 
ledge, he that makes an ill uſe of it, though he does not corrupt the 
fountains of knowledge, which are in things, yet he ſtops the pipes. 


Locke. 

That not to be corrupted is the ſhame, Pope. 

3. To ſpoil; to do miſchief. | 

To Corrv'PrT. v. 2. To become putrid ; to grow rot- 
ten; to putrefy ; to loſe purity, 

The aptnels or propenſion of air or water to corrupt or putrefy, 
no doubt, is to be found before it break forth into manifeſt effects 
of diſeaſes, blaſting, or the like, Bacon. 
Cok Rv“ r. adj [from To corrupt. ] 

1. Spoiled; tainted; vitiated in its qualities. 

Coarſe hoary moulded bread the ſoldiers thruſt upon the points 
of their ſpears, railing againſt Ferdinand, who with ſuch corrupt 
and peſtilent bread would feed them. Knolles. 

2. Unſound; putrid. 5 
As ſuperfluous fleſh did rot, 
Amendment ready ſtill at hand did wait, 
Jo pluck it out with pincers fiery hot, 5 
That ſoon in him was left no corrupt jot. Spenſer. 

3. Vitious; tainted with wickedneſs; without inte- 

grity. 

Let no corrupt communication proceed out of your mouth, but 
that which is good to the uſe of edifying. Epheſians, iv. 29. 

Corrupt, corrupt, and tainted in deſire, Shakeſpearce 
Theie kind of knaves I know, which in this Ae. 
Harbour more craft, and more corrupter ends, 
Than twenty filky ducking obſervants. Sbaleſp. King Lear. 

Some, who have been corrupt in their morals, have yet been in- 
finitely ſolicitous to have their children piouſly brought up. 

South's Sermons. 

Corru'PTER, . /. [from corrupt.] He that taints or 

vitiates ; he that leſſens purity or integrity. 
Away, away, corrupters of my faiths! yn er 

From the vanity of the Greeks, the corrupters of all truth, who 
without all ground of certainty vaunt their antiquity, came the er- 
rour firſt of all. Raleigh's Hiſtory ef the World. 

Thoſe great corrupters of Chriſtianity, and indeed of natural re- 
ligion, the Jeluits, | Aduſon. 

CorRvuPTiBULITY. . J [from corruptible.] Poſſibi- 

lity to be corrupted. 

Cox Ru“ TIBLEI. adj. [from corrupt.] 

1. Suſceptible of deſtruction by natural decay, or with- 

out violence. . 

Our corruptible bodies could never live the life they ſhall live, 
were it not that they are joined with his body which is incorrupti- 
ble, and that his is in'ours as a cauſe of immortality, Hooker. 

It is a devouring corruption of the eſſential mixture, * 
ſiſting chiefly of an oily moiſture, is corruptible through di ſſipution. 

Harvey on ConJumptions. 

The ſeveral parts of which the world conſiſts being in their na- 
ture corruptible, it is more than probable, that, in an infinite du- 
ration, this frame of things would long ſince have been diſſolved. 

Tillotſon. 

2. Suſceptible of external depravation ; poſſible to be 

' tainted or vitiated, 


CoRRru'PTIBLENESS. #. /. [from corrup:ible,] Suſ- 
+ ceptibility of corruption, | 
Corru'PTIBLY. adv. [from corruptible.] In ſuch a 
manner as to be corrupted, or vitiated, | 
It is too late; the lite of all his blood e 
Is touch'd corruptibly. Sbateſpeare's King Lear, 
CorRu'PTION. . /. [corruptio, Latin.] 


1. The principle by which bodies tend to the ſeparation 
of their parts. 


2. Wickedneſs ; perverſion of principles; loſs of in- 
tegrity. | | | 
Precepts of morality, beſides the natural corruption of our tem- 
pers, which makes us averſe to them, are ſo abſtracted from ideas 
of ſenſe, that they ſeldom get an opportunity for deſcriptions and 
images. | : Addiſon en the Georgicks, 
Amidſt corruption, luxury, and rage, 
Still leave ſome ancient virtues to our age. 
3. Putreſcence. | 
The wiſe contriver, on his end intent, 
Careful this fatal errour to prevent, 
And keep the waters from corruption free 
Mix'd them with ſalt, and ſeaſon'd all the ſea. 
4. Matter or pu in a fore. 


5. The tendency to a worſe ſtate. 
After my death I wiſh no other herald, 
No other {ſpeaker of my living actions, 
To keep nne honour from corruption 
But ſuch an honeſt chronicler as Griffith. Shak. Hen. VIII. 
6. Cauſe, or means, of depravation. 
| The region hath by conqueſt, and corruption of other languages, 
received new and differing names. Raleigh's Hiſtory. 
All thoſe four kinds of corruption are very common in their lan- 
guage; for which reaſons the Greek tongue is become much al- 
tered, BIS : — Brerewood on Languages, 
7. [In law.] An infection growing to a man attainted 


Hear the black trumpet thro' the world proclaim, 


P Ge. 


Blackmore 


of felony, or treaſon, and to his iſſue ; for as he loſeth 
all to the prince, or other lord of the fee, ſo his iilue 
cannot be heir to him, or to any other anceſtor, of 
whom they might have claimed by him; and if he 


were noble, or a 2 he and his children are 
made ignoble an 


ſather. 


ungentle, in reſpect of the 


Cop RV“ riv. 


- rs 
Cornv'erive. ad. (from corrußt.] Having the qua - 


lity of unde or vitiating. | 
— a habitude — the corruptive ap” ay 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
It ſhould be endued with an acid ferment, or ſome corruptive 
ty, for ſo ſpeedy a diflolution of the meat and preparation of 
1 8. chyle. Ray on the Creation. 
ConnurTLES, adj, [from corrupt. ] Inluſceptible of 


corruption z nnn | 


The borders with 1 myrrh are crown'd, Dryden. 
Connvu'yTLy, adv, [from corrupt.) | 
1. . corruption ; with taint z with vice ; without 
tegrity, 
0 1 eſtates, degrees, and offices, 
Were not deriv'd corruptiy ! that clear honour 
Were purchas'd by the merit of the wearer, Sbaleſpeare. 
We have dealt very rorruptly againſt thee, and have not kept the 
commandments, Nebemiab, I. 7+ 
a. Vitiouſly ; improperly ; contrary to N. 
We have corywptly contracted moſt names, both of men and 
places | Ca 
Connvu'eTwnans, . /. [from corrupt.) The 
Lorruption ; putreſcence ; vice, 
CORSAIR. n. /. by yes, A pirate ; one who pro- 
ſeſſes to ſcour the ſea, and ſeize merchants, 
Cons. . / (corps, French. ] 
1. A body. Not in uſe. 
or he was ſtrong, and of ſo mighty corſe, 
As ever wielded ſpear In warlike hand. 
dead body ; a carcaſe: a poetical word. 
That from her body, full of filthy fin, 
Y reſt her hateful head, without remorſe z | 
fiream of coal-black blood forth guſhed from her ho 
penſers 


quality of 


Apenſers 
2. A 


Set down the corſe 3 or, by (aint Paul, 
I'lt make a corſe of him that difobeys, 'Shateſp. Richard Ill. 
What may this mean ? 
That thou, dead corſe, again in complete ſteel 
Roviſit'& thus the glimpſes of the moon, 
Making night hideous Shakeſpeare's Hamlet, 
Here lay him down, 1 friends, 
Full uy ſight, that 1 may view at leiſure 
he bloody corſe, and count thoſe glorious wounds, Addiſon, 
| Co'nenter. 4. . French.] A light armour 
for the forepart of the body, 


Some ſhirts of malle, ſome conts of plate put on, 


Some don'd @ culrace, ſome a corſlet bright, Fairfax, 
They laſh, they foin, they pale, they ſtrive to bore 
'Thelr cor/lets, and their thinneſt parts explore. Dryden, 
ut heroes, who o'ercome or dle, 
Have thelr hearts 8 extremely high; 
"The ftrings of which, in battle's heat, 

| _» Agalait * very con ſeleti beat, Prior. 
CO'RTICAL. /. [cortex, bark, Lat.] Barky z be- 


longing to the outer part z belonging to the rind; 
outward, EE ; 
'Thelr laſt extremitles form a little gland (all theſe little glands 
together make the cortical part of the _ terminating in two 
litile veſſels, Cheynt's Philoſophical Principles. 
Co'nTiCcarky. adj. [from corticatus, Latin.) Reſem- 
bling the bark of a tree, 
"This animal is a kind of lizard, a quadruped corticated and de- 
pllous 4 that le, without wool, fur, or hair. 


i Brown, 
Co'k T1088, adj. [from corticeſus, Lat.] Full of bark. 


Did. 

Convi'rto, . /. The curvet. | | 
You muſt draw the horſe in his carcer with hls manage, and 
turn, doing the cerwetto and leaping. Peacham on Drawing. 


CORU'SCANT,. 4%. [ coru/co, Latin.) Glittering b 
flaſhes z Mg e J art 


Convocation. . / [coryſcatio, Latin.] Flaſh ; quick 

vibration of light. | 
Woe ſee that lightnings and cornſcations, which are near at hand, 
yield no ſound. Bacon's Natural Hiftory, 
We may learn that ſulphureous ſte ame abound In the bowels of 
the earth, and ferment with minerals, and ſometimes take fire with 
u ſudden coryſcarion and exploſion, Newton's Opt let. 

How heat and molſture mingle na maſs, 
Or belch In thunder, or In lightning blase“ 

Why nimble cory/cations Airike the eye, 

And bold tornados blufter In the (ky. =Garth's Diſpenſatory. 


Con vun. adj. [corymbur, Latin.) Garniſhed 
with branches of berries, Di#. 

Con vun rt sout. ad, [ from corymbur and fere, Lat.] 
Bearing fruit or berries in bunches, 


you plants are diftinguiſhed into ſuch as have a radiate | 


flower, as the ſun-Hower z and fuch as have « naked flower, as the 

hemp-agrimony, and mugwort 1 to which are added thoſe a-kin 

hereunto, ſuch as ſcablouy, teaſel, thiſtle, and the like, Quincy. 
CORY'MBUS. / [Latin.) 

Among the ancient botaniſts, it was vſed to expreſs the bunches 
or cluſters of berries of Ivy 1 amongſt modern botaniſts, it Is uſed 
for a compounded difcous flower, whole ſeeds are not pappous, or 
do not fly away in down ſuch are the flowers of daities, and 
common marygoeld, Nyiney. 


Corci'inomancy, „. ½ [from worlrr, a fieve, and 
paris, divination.) The art of divination by means 
of a ſieve. A very ancient praQtice, mentioned b 
'Theocritus, and till uſed in ſome parts of England, 
to find out perſons unknown, Chambers, 

Costs e, =. / [ln geometry.) The ſecant of an 

arch, which is the complement of another to ninety 
degrees, Harris, 

Conn G. % [Irifh.) 


Ce were viſitations and progreſſes made by the lord and 
his fullowers among his tenantsz wherein he did cat them (as the 
Engl proverd |) out of houſe and home, Javier 

Cosi, „% [from confer, old French, to ſew.] A 
boteher - Hanmer, 

Do you make an alchouſe of my lady's houſo, that ye ſqueak out 
your che catches, without any mitigation or remarſe of voice ? 


 Shatgperre's Twelfth Night, 

Colin. % [In geometry.] - The right fine of an 

arch, which is the complement of another to ninety 

R a. tamed Hortes the 2 
our, %. (een J Han r 

improving beauty beautifying. 9 

© better 3 than a fevere temperance and . mo · 

defty and humility, a gracious temper and calmneſs of fpirit 3 no 

ue deavty without fignatures of theſe 1 


w,. ay 6n 
Fir, od In white, the nymph intent adores, 
th head uncover N, the pow'ry. Pope, 


. Relati 
. Rid 'S ſot ei 
The 


ng or ſetting with the ſun 1 not acronycal. 
We! 


r e 


en't Remains. | 


COS 


gether with the ſun, or in the ſame degree 


the ſun abideth. Brown's Vul, ar Krrours. 
Co'sMICALLY. adv. [from coſmical.] With the ſun ; 


ly. 
_— this ſtar, not coſmically, that is, with the ſun, 
but heliacally, that is, its emerſion from the rays of the ſun, the 
ancients computed their canicular days. Brown. 
Cormo'cony, . / Laden and yim.] The riſe or 
birth of the world ; the creation. 
CorMo'orarntR, 1. J I and g.] One who 
writes a deſcription of the world ; diſtinct from geo- 
grapher, who deſcribes the ſituation of particular 
The ahalont coſmegraphers do place the diviſion of the eaſt and 
weſtern hemiſphere, that Is, the firſt term of longitude, in the 
Canary or Fortunate Iſlands, conceiving theſe parts the extremeſt 
habitations weſtward. Bronon's Vulgar Errours. 
Cos uo TNHICAL. adj, [from bee . Relating 
to the general deſcription of the world. 3 
CosmoGra'rHICALLY. adv, [from co/mographical.] 
In a manner relating to the ſcience by which the 
ſtructure of the world is diſcovered and deſcribed, 
The terrella, or ſpherical magnet, co/mograpbically ſet out with 
circles of the globe. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
COSMO'GRAPHY,. ». / [«40p®- and yy4pv.] The 
ſcience of the general ſyſtem or affections of the 
world: diſtinct Fom geography, which delivers the 
ſituation and boundaries of particular countries, 
Here it might ſee the werld without travel; it being a leſſer 


ſcheme of the creation, nature contracted, a little ef a 
outh, 
n. J. Ide and wonirn,] A ei- 


map of the unlverſe. 
CosMoOPO'LITAN, 
Conmo'roLITE, : tizen of the world; one who is 
at home in * place. ; 
Co's3sT. . /. A lamb brought up without the dam. 
If thou wilt bewail my woeful teen, 
1 ſhall thee give yond* cofſet for thy pain. Spenſer, 
COST. n. / (, Dutch. As this word is found in the 
remoteſt Teutonick dialects, even in the Iſlandick, it 
is not probably derived to us from the Latin cent; 
though it is not unlikely that the French couffer comes 
from the Latin.) | 
1. The price of any thing. 
2. Sumptuouſneſs ; luxury, 
The city woman bears 
The ceſ of princes on unworthy ſhoulders, 
Let toreign princes vainly boaſt 
The rude effects of pride and cof# 
Of vaſter fabricks, to which they 
Contribute nothing but the puy. 
3. Charge; expence. 
While he found his daughter maintained without his coſt, he 
was content to be deaf to any noiſe of infamy. idney, 
| 1 ſhall never hold Gat man my friend, 
Whoſe tongue ſhall aſk me for one penny %, 


Shakeſpeare, 


Waller. 


To ranſom home revolted Mortimer. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. | 


Have we eaten at all of the king's co? 7 or hath he given us any 


gitt ? 2 & Samuely xix. 42. 
And wilt thou, O cruel boaſt! | 
Put poor nature to ſuch coft ? 


O ! 'twill undo our common mother, 
To be at charge of ſuch another. raſhaw, 
Tt is ſtrange to ſee any eccleſiaſtical pile, not by ecleſtgſtical coff 
and influence, riſing above ground z l in an age ia which 


men's mouths are open againſt the church, but their hands mut to- 

wards It, South's Sermons. 
He whoſe tale is beſt, and pleaſes moſt | 0 

Should win his ſupper at our common oft Dryden's Fables. 

Fourteen thouſand pounds are paid by Wood for the purchaſe of 
his patent 1 what were his other viſible 4%, 1 know net; What h 
latent, is variouſly conjectured, Swift, 

4. Loſs ; fine; detriment, | 

What they had fondly wiſhed, proved afterwards to their * 

over true. Knee Hiſtory of the Turks, 
To Cos r. v. u. pret. coft ; particip. ce. [coufter, Fr.] 
To be bought for; to be had at a price. 

The dagger and poiſon are always in readineſs ; but to bring the 
aQion to extremity, and then recover all, will require the art of a 
writer, and c him many a pange | Dq den. 

Co's TAL. adj. [cofta, Lat. a rib.] Belonging to the 
ribs, | 

Hereby are excluded all cetaceous and cartilaginous fiſhes z many 
pectinal, whoſe ribs are reRilineal ; and many cal, which have 
their riby embowed. | Breton Valgar Erreurt. 

Co'sranD, 1. /. [from coffer, a head.] 
1. A head, 

Take him over the cf with the belt of thy ſword. 

N e Richard III. 
2. An apple round and bulky like the head. 


Many country vicars are driven to ſhifts z and if our greedy pa- | 


trons hold us to ſuch conditions, they will make us turn coftard 
mongers, 2 or («ll ale. Burton en Melancholy. 
CO ST VE. adj. Lag eres Lat. conftip?, Fr.] 
1. _ in the body ; having the excretions obſtruct- 
ed. 5 
When the paſſage of the gall becomes obſtructed, the body grows 


coftive, and the excrements ot the belly white. Brown, 
While taſter than his coffive brain indites, 
Philo's quick hand in flowing letters writes 3 
His cafe appears to me like honeſt 'Teague's, 
When he was run away with by his legs. Prior. 


2. Cloſe 3 unpermeable. 

Clay in dry ſeaſons is ceftive, hardening with the fun and wind, 

till unlocked by induſtry, fo as to adinit of the air and heavenly 

influences, Mortimer's Hyſbandry, 

Co'sr1vkNgss. % [from ce 2 The ſtate of the 
body in which excretion is obſtructed. 

Coftivengt Aſperſes malign putrid fumes out of the guts and 
melentery into all parts of the body, occaſioning” head-aches, fe- 
very, loſs of appetite, and diſturbance of concoction. Harvey, 

Coflivenyſi has itt effefts, and is hard to be dealt with by phy. 
fick z purging medicines rather increaſing than removing the evil. 

: Locke on Education. 
Cos rrin ss. . % [from cofly.] Sumptuouſneſs ; ex- 
. „ | 
not with curious dag, yet with cleanly ſufficien 
it — me. Wark 2 l Si = 
Nor have the frugaller ſons of fortune any reaſon to object We 
1 fince they frequently pay dearer tor leſs advantageous 
ealures. | Glanville's Fei. 
Co'srLy. ad}, [from cf.] Sumptuous ; expenſive ; 
of a high price, 
fy thy habit as thy purſe can buy, 
But nut expreſt in fancy i rich, not gaudy 


For the apparel oft proclaims the man. Sbahe Namie, 
Leave * a while thy coſtly country · ſeat 3 1 
And, to be great indeed, torget 
n a a 
chapel of St, Laurence wi A 
WS hdr he'd t perhaps the moſt %% picce 


Aldijen, | 


of the ecliptick wherein | 


He is here ſpeaking of Paradiſe, which he 25 
charming and delightful place; abounding 8 MY 


uſeful and convenient, but even the moſt rare Ar not only 


moſt coftly and deſirable. Mood ward: — y.* 


Co's T MARV. n. J. [ coftus, Latin] An herb, 
Co'sTREL, 5. J. [ſuppoſed to be derived from oft 
A bottle. | " 


8 
Cor. ) At the end of the names of n 
Cork. > generally from the Saxon cor, a _=_ 
Cor. J tage. E 


| Gb 
COT. x. / [cor, Sax. caut, Welſh. ] A ſmall __ 
a cottage ; a hut; a mean habitation, ö 
What that uſage meant, 
Which in her cer ſhe daily practiſed. Fairy Quin, 

Beſides, his cot, his flocks, and bounds of feed, b 

Are now on ſale; and at our ſheep cer now, 
By reaſon of his abſence, there is nothin 


That you will feed on. Shakeſpeare's At . 
exekiah made himſelf ſtalls for all manner of Sar? qa ” 
for flocks, 


2 Chronicles, xxxi; 
A ſtately temple ſhoots within the ſkies . 
The crotchets ot their cor in calumns riſe; 
The pavement, poliſh'd marble they behold; 
The gates with ſculpture grag'd, the ſpires and tiles of 
| Dryden's Baucis and Phi 
As Jove vouchſaf d on Ida's top, tis ſaidz 
At poor Philemon's cot to take a bed, 
Cor. . J. An abridgment of cotguear. | 
Cora'NGENT. . / [In geometry.] The tangent ov 
an arch which is the complement of another tg 
ninety degrees. : Haryis. 
To Cor E. v. a, This word, which I have found on] 
in Chapman, ſeems to ſignify the ſame as To lau 
behind, To overpaſs. 1 
Words her worth had prov'd with deeds, _ 
Had more ground been allow'd the race, and cured far his tee, 
L Chapman's liiads, 
Core mPORARY. adj, [con and tempus, Latin. ] Liv. 
ing at the ſame time; coetaneous; contem 
What would not, to a rational man, - coremporary with the ft 
voucher, have appeared probable, is now uſed as certain, becauſe 
ſeveral have fince, from him, ſaid it one after anotler. Lock, 
Co'TLANnD, 2. J. [cot and land.] Land appendant toa 


Co'r QU EAN, I. 1 [probably from coguin, French. 
A man who buſies himſelf with women's affairs, 
Look to the bak'd meats, good Angelica; == 
Spare not for coſt, — 9 
— 0, go, you cotguean, go z : 
Get you to bed, Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Julie, 
A ſtateſwoman is as ridiculous a creature as a cotquean : each of 
the ſexes ſhould keep within its bounds, in, 
You have given us a lively picture of huſbands hen-pecked ; but 
you have never touched upon one of the quite different charatte, 
and who goes by the name of cerguean. | 
Co'TTAGE. 1. /. [from cot.] A 
tion; a cot; a little houſe. | 
The ſea coaſt ſhall be dwellings and cortages for ſhepherds, and 
m_ flocks, 1 q b. li. 6. 
ey were right glad to take ſome corner of a poor cottage, and 
there to ſerve Ood upon their knees, es | ate, 
The felf-ſame ſun that ſhines upon his court, 
Hides not his viſage from our cottage, but 
Looks on both alike, f \ bakeſpeare's Winter": Tal. 
Let the women of noble birth and great fortunes nurſe their chil. 
dren look to the affairs of the houlc, viſit poor cottages, and h. 
lieve their neceſſities. | Taylor's Holy Living, 
It is difficult for a peaſant, bred up in the obſcuritics of a 
tage, to fancy in his mind the ſplendors of a court. Sath, 
Bendath our humble coreage let us haſte, | 
ei bai 


Fenta. 


Audiu. 
hut; a mean habir- 


And here, unenvied, rural dainties taſte, 

Co'TTAGER, 2. /. [from cottage] 

* One who lives in a hut or cottage. 
Let us from our farms 


\ Call faxth our cettagers to arms, 
"The moſt ignorkat Iriſh cortager will not 
AN 


% 
A 


ſell his cow for a gro«t 
4 I T Swift's Addreſs to Parlianents 
2. A\gttager, in law, is one that lives on the common, 


x 


withygt paying tent, and without any land of hu 
own. * 


The * PR and plowmen be but as their work - folks ud 
labourers z dv elſe mere cortagera, which are but houſed beggars 
_ . Bacon's Henry VI. 

The yeomenry, or middle people, of a condition between gentis 
men and cottagers. . Bacon's Henry Vll. 


Co'rT1ER, . /. [from cot.] One who _— 
| L id. 
CO TTON. ». /. named, according to Skinner, 


- 


from 

the down that 1 to the Mala botonca, or ful, 

called by the Italians cotegu 3 whence cottonc, | 

cotton, French. | NY 

1. The down of the cotton-tree. 3 

The pin ought to be as thick as a rowling- pin, and covered with 

cotton, that its hardneſs may not be offenſive. View 

2. Cloth made of. cotton. 


\rubby cotton, 2, The moſt excellent At 
rican cotton, with a greeniſh ſeed. 3. Annual ſhrubby cotton of 


_— 
whic 

+ js i'm 
this ſort that the vaſt quantities of cotten are taken, which um 


Py 
5%. 


1. To riſe with a knap. 


2. To cement; to unite wich: a cant word. mY 
A quarrel will end in one of you being turned olf, is & Ser 
it will not be caſy to cetten with another. 


To COUCH. v. n. [coucher, French. ] 
1. To lie down on a place of repoſe, 
If 1 court more women, you 'll carch with more weg ach 


| Doth not the gentleman 
Deſerve as full, as fortunate a bed, Shot 
As ever Beatrice ſhall conch upon ? 

When love's fair goddeſs 1 


Conch'd with her huſband in his golden bed. P 
2. To lie down on the knees, as g beaſt to re 
Trees bent their heads to hear him fing his wrong's bd 
Fierce tygers oeh f around, aud loll'd their n "yy 


Theſe, when death ; 
Comes like a ruſhing lion, conch like 232 py 
With lolling tongues, and tretble at the Paw. 4 11 


9% Covon. v. a 


2. To lay down down 


gue” 


cov 


in ſetret, or in ambuſh; eg 
> i on in ae till we ſee the 2 = of out 1222 


oo fro, s Merry Wives of Wind) 
couched * a and was m__ over for 
„until a horſe was brought for his eſcape. Hayward 


d, or ſtratum. 
AA land r 004 and for the deep 


ach. euteronomy, uxxili. 13. 
1 bend down 3 to lower in far in pain, 


in 1 1 — 
eſe ciuehi , and theſe owly , 
Might ſtir the of We m8 


to lie down 
We 'll cou 


. The earl of Angus 


83 


ſe; to lay on a plats of 

Hh 14 85 youth, with unſtuff d will 

Doch couch his limbs, there golden ſleep doth reign. Shakeſp. 

any thing in a bed, or 2 5 
ther be warm, we immediately couch malt about a 

= ut if a hotter ſcaſon require it, we Lanny it on the floor 


timer's Huſbandry. 
_— and the land make one globez and the waters couch 


Ives, as cloſe as may be, to e centre of this globe, in a 
. convexity» Burner 8s Theory ft the Earth. 
„Jo bed; to ide in another body. 
It is at this day in uſe at Gaza, to couch potſherds, or veſſels of 
earth, in their wal walls, to gather the wind from ns and 3 
it down in ſpouts into rooms. Bacon: Natur 
To involve; to include ; to compriſe. 
+ But who "will _ thoſe noble, who deface, 
By meaner acts, the lories of _ race 
Whoſe only title to t eir fathers' fame 
1s couch'd in the dead letters of their name? Dryden's Juv. 


ument for a future Rate, which St. Paul hath 
4 * words I * 75 read to ** . Atterbury's Sermons. 


1, To 


dation of all 3 is ome _ or ſimilitude be- 

2 — or alluſive part of the „ and the thing 
couched under it, and intended by it. South. 
—4 is all this, and more, that lies Ge — under this 


allego wo 7. 


| nhl true notion of the inſtitution being loſt, the tradition 
„which was couched under it, was thereupon at length ſuſ- 
pended and loft, = Wodward's Natural Hiſtory. 
6. To lay cloſe to another, 
And over all with brazen ſcales was arm'd, 
Like plated coat of ſteel, ſo couched near, 
That nought might pierce. 


7. To fix the ſpear in the reſt, 10 the poſture of at 


"The knight *gan bm ik ig couch hls Ae ſpear, 
And fiercely ran at t. 
= — 


Spenſer. 

Prick forth the aery 1 and couch their ſpears, 
T ill thickeſt legions cloſe. g Milton's Paradiſe Loft 
The former wav'd in air 


His flaming ſword z ZEneas conch'd his ſpear. Dryden's E. 


8. To depreſs the condenſed cryſtalline humour or film 
that overſpreads the pupil of the eye. This is im- 
properly called couching the eye, for couching the-cata- 


of conching the patient. 
Some artiſt, whoſe nice — 
Couches the cataracts, and clears his 
And all at once a flood of glorious 1 
Comes ruſhing on his eyes. Dennis, 
Whether the cataract be waſted by ſeparated from its veſ- 
fels, 1 have never known poſitively, by 1 one * had 


been couched, 


To loll on couches rich with citron ſteds 
And lay their guilty limbs in Tyrian beds. ; 


D ryden's Vi « Gergichss 
immortal pow'rs, that guard 2 


* A bed; a place of repoſe, 


Let not the royal bed of Deiimark be 

A nes for ny and damned inceſt. » Hamlet, | 

re was the toſſing, deep the groans | deſpair | 
Tended the fick, bln of from conch to conch 4 

Milton's Paradiſe 

8 = rrp inſpire] by jolly 1 ah 
early couch at : 
J. A layer, or fratum. PK AIP DG ""Y 

heap is called by maltſters a couch, or hel, of of raw malt. 
Covenant, adj, [couchant, French. n , 

ſquatting. 


If a lion were the coat of 
tampant, but rather prove, ERIE Tan maps & : 12 


A Alas - tiger, who by chance hath ſpy d, | 
eu, Nel 
Straight * e T0 oft 
cover couc hant watch, iton's P Paradiſe 200. 
4 HEE. u. /. ro] Bedtime ; the time of vi- 
ung late at ni 
None of her ſylvan ſubjeQts made their court; 


and couches paſs'd without reſort. . 
den, n, / 


| preſſes catar / {from couch, J He chat couches 
| 0˙ v ; ; Lo 
dane nr 


| have grated upon 
and pon my good friends for three reprieves for you 
» your Pang Nim; or nee you had _ throvg . 


pode. 


te like a gemin ny of 
Ouchanrass, nf. A 


he couch weed. 
lindy t — for the firſt year, wt moſt plants in 


OVE. „ „ ortimer”s Hufoondry. | 
„4A ſmall creek or bay, & 
Welter z a cover. 3 wg ANT. 


Lang. wake 45 Kar, French; „r 


4 


N 


He makes 
ta | 
or tw bounds, + | | 

i Engliſh make m—_— 
make 2 i with eri wind enn fly, 
ee with th" lncotiftant P. 


Soyo | 


Milton's Paradiſe ae | 


mop ion his couch, and 1 his Laa | Audiſ. Cato. 


rat: with equal impropriety they ſometimes ſpeak 


my has firſt proved it to be ſenſe ws”; 
Coucn, n, /. [from the verb. ] reaſon has proved it to be mere nonſenſe. Matt. 
f | To conceal from notice or puniſhment. 55 
1. . ſeat of repoſe, on which it Is common to lie 3 5 W hace. Or pe — eue 3 1.0 
_ Thou may'ſ repent, 6 5 | 
So Satan fell; and ſtraight a fiery globe And one bad act with many deeds well done Des 
Of angels on full ſail of wing flew nigh, May'ſt covers : 0 b 5 
. 0 their yy vans ar pombe ſoft 6. To ſhelters a 0 ä | * I 
is uneaſy ſtation, and upbore — | 
As on a floating couch, — the blithe ar. His calm and blamieleſs Ufe | 


| ; Ovens. 1. 


| 


or de-“ ® 


Kn Through e 


1 * 


C0 


Some men Ive as If they had made a eavendnt wich hell ! | 
divines, fathers, friends, ſay witat they will, they my their ea 20 
againſt them. \ L'Eftrang 

2. An agreement on certain terms - a compact. | 

A covenant is a mutual compact, as we now conſider it, betwi 
God and man 3 conſiſting of mercies, on God's part, made over 
man; and Ann on man's part, required by God. 

Hammond's Practical Catechiſm. 
3. A writing containing the terms of agreement. 
I ſhall but lend my diamond till your return; let there be cove- 


His lord uſed commonly ſo to covenant with him, which iat any 
dime the tenant diſliked, 3 might freely depart at his pleaſure, |, 


Spenſer 2 State of Ireland. 


It had been covenanted between him and the king of England, 
— 5 neither of them thould treat of peace or truce with the French 
ng. 
By words men come to know one another's minds z by ; 
covenant and confederate. 


upiter covenanted with him, that it mould be hot or cold, wet 
or dry, calm or windy, as the tenant ſhould direct. IL Eftrange. 
2. To agree with another on certain terms: with for 
before either the price or the thing purchaſed. - 
They covenanted with him for 
Pointing to a * of ſand, 
For ev'ry grain, to live a year demand; | 
But, ah] unmindful of th' effe@ of time, 3 
Forgot to covenant for youth and prime. Cartb't Ovid. 
CovenanTz's. 1. / [from covenant.) A party to a 
covenant ; a ſtipulator; a bargainer, 
Both of them were reſpective yo of their admiſſion into o the 
ſeveral covenants, and the covenantces become there 
the reſpective privileges, 540 s Parergon, 
CovENAN TER. #. . [from covenant.) One who takes 
a covenant. A word introduced in the civil wars. 
The covenanters ſhall have no more aſſurance of mutual aſſiſt- 


7 
of 


had before. Oxford Reaſons againſt the Covenant, 
Co” 2 adj, [from covin,] Fraudulent ; colluſive ; ; 
tr 


I wiſh ſome means deviſed for the reſtraint of theſe inordinate 
and covenous leaſes of lands, holden in chief, for hundreds or thou- 
ſands of years. 


7 COVER. v. a. [couvrir, French.] 
l, T0 » overiprend | any thing with ſomething elſe. 


r pn are cloathed with flocks, the valleys alſo are 
_ over W P alm luv. 13 „ 
Sea cover d ſea, 
Sea without ſhore. g Mile on. 
The flaming mount appear'd 
In Dothan cover'd with a camp of fire. Mi leon. 


Go to thy fellows, bid them cover the table, ſerve in the meat, 
and we will come in to dinner. Shakeſp, Merchant of Poa: 
2. To conceal under ſomething laid over. 
Nor he their outward only with the ſkins 
Of beaſts, but inward nakedneſs, much more 
Opprobrious, with his robe of righteouſneſs 
Arraying, cover'd from his father's icht. 
Cover me, ye pines ! 
Ye cedars with innumerable. bo 
Hide me, that I may never ſee more. 
In life's cool RY et my low ſcene be laid, 
Cover me, gods, with Tempe's thickeſt ſhade. - Gon 
Or lead me to ſome ſaljtary place, 
And cover my retreat from human race. 


3. To hide by ſuperficial appearances. 
4+ 


— 


. - 
= 
- 
* 
— * 
* 
* 


. — 
* 


Raillery and wit forvs only to cover nonſenſe with ſhame, when 


Does with ſubſtantial bleſſedneſs abound, | 
And the ſoft wings of peace cover him round, | 1 
7. To incubate; to brood on. x 
Natural hiſtorians obſerve, that only the male birds have voic 
that their ſongs begin a little before breeding time, and end a lit : 
after; that, whilſt the hen is covering her eggs, the male gen 
| takes his ſtand upon a neighbouring ah within her hearing, a 1 
by that means amufes and diverts her with his ſon 
whole time of her fitting, ' jor 
8. To copulate with a female. 
9. To wear the hat, or garment of the head, 
of ſuperiority or inde N N 
That king had conferred the honour of grandee upon him, which 
was of no other advantage or ſignlfication to BP than to be ch 
vered in the preſence of that king. ues 


— 


during 
Addiſen's als. 


+ (om the verb.] | 
Any thin t is laid over another. } 
The ſecundine is but a general cover, not ſhaped according to 


+ parts; the ſkin is ſhaped — to the parts. Bacon. 
The fountains could be ſtrengthened no other wa than by mak- 
ing a ſtrong cover or arch over them. war's Theory 
Oreſtes bulky tage,, 
Vnſatlefied with margins cloſely writ, * 
- Foams o'er the covers, and not finiſh'd yet. Does uvenal, 
With your hand, or any other cover, you ** veſſel ſo as 


/ 


Wholly to — the air, on the Creation. 
pearance, under which ſomething is hidden. | of 
* truth and reaſon of things may be ayer 5 and effoctu- 
one. L' Eft 5 
As the ſpleen hay great laconventencies, fo. 1 Op 
3. Shelter; defence from weather. 
„ In' the mean time, by bei _—— —— er v nr 
they might be forced to on. 
rance to conceal infamy. 
gon . holy garments for a cr ſham of of 
\Co'verInG. 1. /. [from cover,] 
The women took and ſpread a covering over the well mouth. 
- | Sam. xvii, 19. 
Bring fore covering for this naked foul, 


2. A concealment ; a ſcreen ; a veil; a ſu cial ap- 
infinuated, undet the cover either of à real fact or of a ſup-- 

| handſome cover for imperfe&ions, 
which grew now ta be NEAT TO OY 
Coven-sHamt. . J. [cover and fbame.] Some ap- 
Friar. 

1 De 3 nny 
thing over another. 

Whom I'll intreat to Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 


The brighter ſoul that dwells withinz * 
Our the ſubtle covering paſt, hit, 
| And fee the lily through its glaſs. * 5 
Wy Then from the floor he raiz'd a royal 


0 
11 


cnolq. 


| 


nants drawn between us. Shakeſpeare's ; Cymbelines | cad 
188 ag VENANT. v. *, e e 4 
To bargain; to ſtipulate. W | 


Hayward on Edward VI. 
N 


thirty pieces 50 ſilver. Matthew. 
entitled to | 
ance each from other, after the taking of the covenant, than they 8 


Bacon's Office of DIEM | 


hs. 3 I 


4 F 


To overwhelm; to bury. & 6 


lo? x Uv. adv. [from covert.] Secretly z 


f 1 


ow: 


1 2 - Return to viſit 


RIA 14 


| TS 
CDY 


| Sometimes Providence cafts things ſo, that truth and mtc 

che ſame ways d whea it i is wrapt up in this .covering, men can 

be content to follow it. ' South, 

| Co" VERLET, 1 /. {convrehi&, French.] The outermoſt 

of „ that under which all the Felt are 
tonceale 


Lay her in lilies and in violets, Cons 
And ſilken curtains over her diſplay; 1 4 
And odour'd ſheets, and arras coverlert. . Spenſers 
_ This done, the hoſt produc'd the we bed, 
Wich with no-coftly coverlet they ; WEN s Fabler, 
I \vas, for want of a houſe and bed, forced tolle on the grounds | 
; | wrapt up in my 8 Sift. 


Co'verr:; n:/: [from cover ; convert, French:] + 
1. A ſhelter; a efence. 
Let mine Suden dwell with chee, Moab} be thou a covert to 
them from the face of the ſpoiler, * [ſaiab, vi. 4. 
There ſhall be a taberndcle for a ſhadow In the day-time from 
the heat, and for a place of refuge, and for a covert from ſtorm and 
rain. : a Iſaiab, ive 
They are by ſudden alarm, or watch-word, to, be called * 
their military motions, _ ſky or covert, according ta the ſi ea- 
+ ſon, as was the Roman won on on 
| kk was i boar at's n ht, when thus the Son 
Cummun'd in Merit „ then laid him ous 53 
Under the hoſfj pitable ont nigh X 
Of trees thick interwoven; e . 
ow have a care your rande euch not geg wet, th 
fore retire them to N | Jr's Land. 


2. A thicket, or hiding place. | 
Tow'rds him T made; but he wis ware of ran 


F 


And ſtole into the covert of the woods Shak. rue. and *. 
I ſhall be your faithful guide, 54 ; 
Through this gloomy covert wide. | Milton. 
Thence to the coverts, 3 the conſcious | 
The ſcenes of his paſt triumphs and his loves. Denhame 


Deep into ſome thick covert would I run, | 
Impenetrable to the ſtars ar ſun, Dryden : State of Tanocences 
be deer is lodg'd 1've track'd her to her covert 
Be ſure ye mind the word; and when I give it, 

Ruſh in at once, and ſeige upon your prey. Addiſon's Cato, 
Co'vERT. adj. [couvert, French. 

1. Sheltered ; not 1 ; not expoſed. 

„ are, of either the green, to plant a covert alley, upon 
carpenter's work, about twelve foot in height, by which. you. ay 
go in ſhade into the garden, 

The fox is a beaſt alſo very prejudicial to the hyſbandman, 2 
way in places that an ene Jorefi-wooks and covert place. 
| Mertimer's Huſbandry. 
| Together let us beat this ample field, 

Try what the open, what the cover? yield. Pepe s Eſſayss 
2. Secret z hidden; private; inſidious, | - 
And let us preſently go fit in council, 
How covert matters may be beſt diſclos'd, . 


And open perils ſureſt anſwered. Shakeſpeare's Jul Ceſers, 


By what beſt way, 
Whether of open war, or covert $» 
We now debate. Mites Paradiſe Lofts 
Co veRT. adj, [couvert, French.] The ſtate of 'a 
woman ſheltered by marriage under her huſband}; as 


covert baron, feme covert. 
r of her being under covert baron, to be under covert ferns 
to have my "yy diſabled, and my head fortified | - #2 
Dryden's & aniſh Friars 
It is, in fortification, a. ſpace of ground level wi the field, on 
the edge of the ditch, thfee or four fathom broad, ranging, quite 


of the greateſt difficulties in a ſiege is to make a lodgment ena: 
coverte cay, becauſe uſually the beſieged palliſade It along the 

dle, and undermine it on all ſides. It is ſometimes called the cbr- 
ridor, and ſometimes the counterſcarp, becauſe it is on dhe edge of 


the ſe ay, i 


in private; with privacy. 
Vet ſtill Aragnol (ſo NH Was hig 
n covertly him to fu rpriſe, 
ow can ſt thou croſs this m 
Not honeſtly, my lord = ſo 
appear in me. paare Much ado about Nothing. 
Among the poets, * 1 ſtrikes at Nero; Doe LY 
whoſe verſes he recites with ſcorn and indignation. / 


Co'veRTNEss. e covert.] 5 privacy. D. 
i |Co'verTuURE. n. 4. {from covert. ] \ 
1, Shelter z defence; not expoſure, ' > 
It may bo It is rather the ade, or other coverture, that take 
Viking la, than the virtue of the herb. Dae Natural 


e ſaw their ſhame, that ſought 
_ Vain covertures.:- Milton's Para 


The winds being ib gerbe, and ſo ſevere, as not to f 

thing to thrive beyond the height of a ſhrub, in thoſe e 

leſs protected by walls, or other like covertwre, Woodward. 

2. [In law. 1 eſtate and condition of a married 
woman, who, by the laws of our realm, is in porefate 

viri, and therefore diſabled to contract with any, to 

the prejudice of herſelf or her huſband, without his 
allowance or confirmation. -» Cevell. 
The infancy of king Edward VI. and the coverture of queen 
Mary, did, in fa, diſable them to accompliſh. the conqueſt of Ire- 
land, Davies en Ireland. 

To CO'VET. v. a. [ comvoiter, French. | 

1. To defire inordinately ; to deſire be \ due bounds. 

If it be a fin to cover honour, 
I am the moſt r r man alive. - | Shakeſpeare Henry V. 


Unknown to woman z never was 3 
SG⸗äaurcel * * _ was mine own . 
At no time broke my faith. Shauedeare's . 
O father! can it be, that ſouls ſublime _ 
gur terreſtrial clime ? 1 
And that the gen'rous mind, releas'd by death,  * 
Can covet lazy limbs and mortal breath? Dryden Aud. 
2. To defire earneſtly, 
All ons coveting ax much as may be to be like unto God in 
bing re ver; that which'earindt hereunto attain perſonally, doth 
l to continue itſelf another way, by offspring and propagation. 
ooker 


An — 
— ee that no diſhoneſty ſhall 


* 
— 
— 


But covet earneſtly the beſt gifts, 1 Cor. xil. 31. 
Te Cover. v. 2. To have a frog deſire.” ' © 
The love of money is the root of all evil, which Ar foe ou 


weted after, they have erred from the faith. 

Co'veranLe. adj." [from cover.] To be'witted or; 
to be coveted, Dicke 

ov zris z. , % [convoitiſe, French.] Avarice; co- 
vetouſneſs of money. Not in uſe. 


Moſt wretehed wight, whom nothing might _ 
mw hey Fre did lack in — Bore? 
© need 


end, but no end 
Co'veTOUs. adj. [comvoitenx, French) 
„e eee 
elo the 1 1 
e cutaber'd wit my roping a lay, 


With ow rag of Stein pr Na Dod. N 


The cruel nation, 
Stain'd with my blood th' un coaſt, Dryden's Mn. 
2. Inordinately 


31 


round the half moons, or other works toward the country. One ON: 


COU 


8. Inordinately eager of money; avaricious, 
An heart they have exerciſed with covetows praticess Peter, 
| What he cannot help in his nature, you muſt not account a vice 
In him 1 you mult In no ways fay he Is couerows, Shakeſpeare. 
Let never ſo much probability hang on one fide of a cee 
man's reaſoning, and money on the other, It is caſy to foreſee 
which will outweigh. Locke. 
3. Deſirous ; eager: in a good ſenſe, 
$heba was never 
More covetons of wiſdom and fair virtue, 
Than this fair ſoul (hall be. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
He that is envious or angry at 4 virtue that js not his own, at 
the perfection or excellency of his neighbour, is not covetous of the 
virtue, but of Its reward and reputation] and then his intentions are 
polluted, aylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
Cova Trout. adv. [from covetous.) Avariciouſſy; 
eagerly, | 
T he care not for t, he will ſupply us eaſily ; if he covetouſly re- 
ſerve it, how ſhall 's get it? ory a g 
Co'veroviness, . / [from covetous.] 
1. 1 inordinate deſire of money z eagerneſs of 
ain, 
C He that takes pains to ſerve the ends of covetouſneſe, or miniſters 
to another's luſt, or keeps a (hop of impurities or Intemperance, 
Is Idle In the worſt ſenſe, Taylor's Holy Living. 
Covetouſneſs debaſeth a man's ſpirit, and ſinks it into the earth, 


Tillotſon. 7 


2. Eagerneſs ; deſire: in a neutral ſenſe, 
When workmen itrive to do better than well, 
They do confound their (kill in covetouſneſt» Shak, X. Jobn. 
Co'vey, 1. J. [couvde, French, 
1. A hatch; an old bird with her young ones. 
#. A number of birds together. 
A flight of waſps and covey of partridges went to a farmer, and 
begged a ſup of him to quench their thirit, L'Eftrange. 
A covey of partridges ſpringing in obr front, put our noſes n 
tr. 


diſorder. Addiſon's Freeb 
Thete would be no walking in a ſhady wood, without ſpringing a 
covey of toaſts, Addiſon's Guardian. 


COUGH, . / (lch, Dutch.) A convulſion of the 
lungs, vellicated by ſome ſharp ſeroſity. It is pro- 
nounced cof, | 

In conſumptlons of the lungs, when nature cannot expel the 
chegb, men fall Into fluxes of the belly, and then they die, 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
For hiv dear ſake long reſtleſs nights you bore, 
While rattling coughs his henving veſſels tore, Smith, 
No Counan, v. u. [tuchen, Dutch.) To have the lungs 


convulled j to make a noiſe in endeavouring to eva- 


Cuate the peccant matter from the lungs. 
Thou didit drink 
The ſtale of horſes, and the gilded puddle 
Which beaits would cough at. Ts Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Thau haſt quarrelled with a man for 45 ing in the ſtreet, bo- 
cauſe he hath weakened thy dog that hath lain alleep in the fun. 
: Shakeſpeare's Nome and Juliet. 
"The firſt problem enquireth why a man doth cough, but not an 
en or cow 4 whereas the contrary |» often obſerved. Brown. 
If any humour be diſcharged upon the lungs, they have a faculty 
of coſting it up by coughing. ay on the Creation. 
1 covgh like Horace, and tho" lean, am thort, Pope's Epift, 
N Covan. v. 4. To eject by a cough ; to expeQorate, 
I the matter be to be diſcharged 1 it mult firſt paſs 
Into the ſubſtance of the lungsz then Into the aſpera arterla, or 
weafand 3 and from thence be cougbed up, r out by the 


mouth, emu Surgery. 
Co'vonrs, x. [from cough] One that coughs Dia. 
Co'vin, } =. /, A deceitful agreement between two or 
Co'vinu, J more, to the hurt of another, Cowell, 


Co'vina, . /. [from cove.) A term in building, uſed 


of houſes that project over the ground-plot, and the] 


turned lathed and 
plaſtere ; Harris. 
Courv, [the imperſect preterite of can. See Ca.] 
Was able to; had power to. 
And if 1 have done well, and as Is fitting the tory, It is that 
which I defired 4 but if Aenderly and meanly, It is that which 1 
deu attain unto. a Mace xv. 38. 
What If he did not all the ill he could P 
Am | oblig'd by that t alli his rapines, 
And to maintain hls murders ? Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. 
Cour. „. % [culter, Latin.) e ſharp iron of 
the Plough, w cuts the carth perpendicular to 
the ſhare. 
The lraclites went down to ſharpen every man his ſhare, and 
Mie center, and his ax, and his mattock, 1 Samuel, Ali. 20. 
Literature Is the grindſtone tv ſharpen the cou/ters, to whet tholr 
natural faculties, | Hammond on Fundamentals. 
The plough for RI clays Is lang and broad z and the coulter long, 
and very luce bending, w th a very large wing, Mor timer, 
CO'UNCIL. . / [ concilium, Latin] | | 
1. An aſſembly of perſons met together in conſultation, 
The chief priefts, and all the c,, bought falſe witnels, 
Matthew, xxvi. 59. 
The Styg\an council thus dIfoly'dy and forth 
In eder came the grand Infernal peers, Milton. 
In Miftteries compoſed by politicians, they are for drawing up a 
perpetual ſcheme of cauſes and events, and preſerving a conſtant 
correſpondence between the camp and the connciſtable, Addy, Sec. 
2. Att of publlck deliberation. | 
The ſcepter d heralds call 
'To cawneil In Ahe city gates 1 anon 
 Grey«headed men and grave, with warriors mix'Q, 
Altemble, and harangues are heard. Milton. 
3. An aſlembly of divines to deliberate upon religion. 
ame borrow all their religion from the fathers of the Chrifttian 
church, or tom their ſynod or cn. Waits. 
4. Perſons called _ to be conſulted on any occa- 
V 


ſion, or to give advice, 

They belag thus aflembled, are more propeyy 8 cenncil to the 
king, the great council of the kingdom, to adviſe his majeſty in 
thoſe things of welght and difliculty, which concern both the king 


| arched with timber, 


A od people, than a courts Bacon's Advice te Villiers. 
$. The body of privy counſellors, : 
Without the knowledge 


Fither of king vor council, you made bald 
"T's carry Into Flanders the great feal, Shale. Henry VIII. 
Covncit-noand. nf [council and board.) Council. 


table 


Ne hath commanded, 
To morrow morning to the conncil-d ard 
de be convened, 8 Merry VIII. 
"hen (hip-money was tranſadted at the . A, they look- 
©) won It as © work of that power they wore obliged to truth, 
Cue. 
And Palltas, If he broke the laws, 
Mutt yield her foe the fironger cauſe 4 
A ane to one fo much ader'd 
Fo. wiklom at Jove's connciteboards Swift | 
COUNSEL. «. / [conflium, Latin.) 
1. Advice j direQion, 8 


z table where matters of ſtate are deliberated. 


| 


4+ 


COU 


There is ns much difference between the 


that 4 friend 


th, and that a man giveth himſelf, as there Is tween the cou x, N umber, 
Mee gw ge, J, ec Kr Ke mow; 
ould give h. f a 0 | e count, & , | 
n | Clarendon. | 2. Reckoning; number ſummed. Pente Epil 
1 thee, thy gentle looks, thy de I WO \ N 
Whereon I live, thy gentle looks, , was your mother much u N 
| Thy counſel, in this uttermoſt diſtreſs, | Milton, e 4 tr.. Shape, 
2, Conſultation ; interchange of opinions. bh There is a change upon 50 
1 hold as little counſel with weak tear v Well, I know not | | 
As you, or any Scot that lives. Sbaleſpeare' Henry IV- What counts hard fortune caſts upen my face. 8 
3. Deliberation ; examination of conſequences. Coux r. 2. /. [comte, Fr. comes, Latin.] A ti ＋ 


'They all confeſs, therefore, in the working of that firſt cauſe, 

8 — is uſed, reaſon followed, and a Way obſerved. Hooker. | 
Prudence; art; machination. 

O how comely is the wiſdom of old men, 
counſel to men of honour. 

There is no wiſdom, nor underſtanding, 
Lord, | 
5. Secrecy ; 
The players cannot 
6. Scheme; r ſe; deſign. 

The counſel of t » Lord ſtandeth for ever, 
to all generations. 
8 — whom all holy deſires, all good connſels, and all j 
works do proceed. Common Pr 
„ Thoſe that plead a cauſe ; the counſellors. 
ſeems only an abbreviature uſual in converſation. 
Your hand, a covenant we will have theſe things fet down by 


lawful counſel. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
"For * and counſel that plead, patience and gravity of 


learning is an eſſential part of juſtice z and an overſpeaking judge 


and underſtanding and 
Eccluss xxv. 8. | 

nor counſel, againſt the 
Prov xi. 30. 

the ſecrets entruſted in conſulting. 

keep counſel; they'll tell all. Shakeſpeare. 

ot in ule. 

the thoughts of his 

Pſalm xxxlil. 1 - 
u 


rs 
18 


|-tuned cymba Bacon. 
EM kat hs any counſel learned in the law? Pope. 
To Co'unsEl. v. 4. [confilior, Latin.) 
1. To give advice or counſel to any perſon, WW 
But ſay, Lucettay now we are alone, | 
Would'ſt thou then counſel me to fall in love? Shakeſpeare. 


Truth ſhall nurſe her; 


Ill fortune never cruthed that man whom good fortune deceived 
not; 1 therefore have counſelled my friends never to truſt to her 
fairer ſide, though the ſeemed to make peace with them, 

Ben Fonſon's Diſcoveries. 

He ſupports my poverty with his wealth, and I counſe! and in- 
ſtruct him with my learning and experience, Taylor. 
2, To adviſe any thing. 

The leſs had been our ſhame, 
The lefs his counfell'd crime which brands the Grecian name. 
Dryden's F. ables. 


Co'un88LLABLE. adj, [from counſel.) 
ceive and follow the advice or opinions of others. 
Very tew men of ſo great parts were more counſe/lable than he; fo 
that he would dem by: in danger of great errours, if he would 
communicate his own thoughts to diſquiſition. Clarendon. 


Co'uns8LLOR, - from coun/el, This ſhould rather 
be written coun/eller, | - 


1. One that gives advice. 
His mother was his counſellor to do wickedly, 2 Chron, xxll. 3. 

She would be a counſellor of good things, and a comfort in cares, 

| Wiſdom, viii. 9. 
Death of thy ſoul | Thoſe linen cheeks of thine 

Are coynſe/lors to fear, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 


2. Confidant ; boſom friend. 
In ſuch green palaces the firſt kings reign'd, 
Slept in their ſhades, and angels entertain'd ; 
With ſuch old counſe/lors they did adviſe, 
And by trequenting ſacred groves grew wiſe, Waller. 
. One whoſe province is to deliberate and adviſe upon 
publick affairs. 
You are a counſellor, 
And by that virtue ne man dare accuſe you. Shak. Hen. VIII. 
Of counſellors there are two ſorts 1 the firſt, confiliarii nati, as 1 
may term them z ſuch are the prince of Wales, and others of the 
king's ſons 1 but the ordinary ſort of counſellors are ſuch as the 
kingy out of a due confideratiun of their worth and abilities, and 
withal of their fidelity to his perſon and to his crown, calleth to be 
of council with him, in his ordinary government. 
| 2 Bacon's Advice to Villiers, 
4. One that is conſulted in a caſe of law; a lawyer. 
A counſellor bred up in the knowledge of the municipal and ſta- 
tute laws, may ly inform a juſt prince how far his preroga- 
tive extends. | Dryden's Juvenal, Dedication. 
Co'vnstLLORSHIP. . / [from coun/ellor.) The office 
or poſt of a privy counſellor, 
Of the great offices and officers of the kingdom, the moſt part 


are ſuch as cannot well be ſevered from the counſellor Pip. 
2 2. to Villiers. 


To COUNT, v. a. [compter, Fr. computare, Latin.] 


my 


* 


1. To number; to tell. 
Here thro' this grate I can count every one 
And view the Frenchmen. hakeſpeare's Heyry VI. 
The vicious count their years 3 virtuous, their acts. 1 
For the preferments of the world, he that would reckon up all 
the accidents that they depend upon, may as well undertake to 
count the lands, or to ſum up infinity. South. 
When men in ſickneſs ling'ring lie, 
They count the tedious hours by months and years. Dryden. 
Argos now rejoice, for 'Thebes lies low ; | 
Thy flaughter'd ſons now ſmile, and think they won, 
When they can con? more Theban ghoſts than theirs. Dryd. 
1. To preſerve a reckoning, 
Some people in America counted their years by the coming of cer- | 
tain birds amongſt them at their certain ſeaſons, and leaving them 
at others. Locke, 
3. To reckon; to place to an account, 
He believed in the Lord, and be counted it to him for rightcouſ- 
ne ſu. Genefir, xv. 6. 
Not barely the plowman's pains is to be counted into the bread 
we eat z the labour of thoſe who broke the oxen, muſt all be 
charged on the account of labour. Locke, 
4+ To eſteem ; to account ; to reckon ; to conſider as 
having a certain character, whether good or evil. 
When once it comprehendeth- any thing above this, as the difler- 
ences of time, affirmations, negations, and contraditions in ſpeech, 
ve then count It to have ſome uſe of natural reaſon. Hooker 
Count not thine handmaid for a daughter of Belial, 1 Sam. I. 
Nor ſhall I count it heinous to enjoy N 
The publick marks of honour and reward 
Conferr'd _ me. 
You would not wiſh to rowne this man « 
In friendihip, and In hatred, obſtinate. 
5. To impute to; to charge to. 
All & |mpofſibilities, which poets 
Cont to extravagance of looke deſcription, 
Shall ſooner be. Rewe't Ambition: Stepmotber, 


To Count. v. x, To found an account or ſcheme: 
with * 

1 think it a great errour to count 

a Rudis argument in all ages, 


os Ageniftes. 
Philipi's Briton, 


ren the genus of a nation, 3s 
Swift. 


CounT. .. [compte, 


Co'unTABLE. adj. 


| Spenſer's 
CO'UNTENANCE. ». /. [contenance, rend.] 
1. The form of the face; the ſyſtem of 
2. Air; look. 


3- Calmneſs of look ; compoſure of face. 


4. Confidence of mien; aſpeR of affurance : it Has , 


Holy and heav'nly thoughts ſtill counſel her. Shak, Hen. VIII. . » 
There in danger of bein vnfaithfully — and more for the | monly uſed in theſe phraſes, in countenance, and ont of 
good of them that counſe/ than for him that is counſelled, Bacon, 4 COUNtenance, 


| well grounded. 


Willing to re-| 


cou 
French ; computur, Latin.) 


foreign nobility, ſappoſed equivalent to an earl, 


count.) That which 
"Ts, hich 5 - 
The evils which you deſire to be recounted are | 
almoſt countable ach thoſe which were hidden i in_the age 


Pandora. 


che feature, 


A made countenance about her mouth, between fimperi 10 
ſmiling z her head, bowed ſomewhat down, ſeemed to languigh a 
over - mueh idleneſs. with 


Well, Suffolk, yet thou ſhalt not ſee me bluſh, ky 
* __ my 2 for this arreſt ; 
eart unſpotted is not eafily daunted, Shah, 
So ſpake our ſire, and by his count'nance ſeem'd * 
Entering on ſtudlous thoughts abſtruſe. Ata 
To whom, with count nance calm, and ſoul ſedate, 
Thus Turnus. 


Dryden's Aud 


She ſmil'd ſevere; nor with a troubled look, 
Or trembling hand, the fun' ral preſent took ; 
Ev'n 1 her caunt nance, when the lid remov'd 
Diſclos'd the heart unfortunately loy'd, Dryden's Fully 
The two great maxims of any great man at court a, ahn 10 
keep his cauntenance, and never to keep his word. 4 


The night beginning to perſuade ſome retiring place, the gente. 
woman, even our of countenance before the began her ſpeech, iti 
me to lodge that night with her father. ; diu 

We will not make your countenance to fall by the anſwer ye tu 
receives acon's New | 

Their beſt friends were out of countenance, becauſe they found thy 
the imputations, which their enemies had laid upon them, ver 

Clarcndn, 


Your examples will meet it at every turn, and put it out of can, 
tenance in every place; even in private corners it will ſoon loſe cy, 
fidence. 8 Spratt's Som. 

If the outward profeſſion of religion and virtue were one i 
practice and countenance at court, a good treatment of the cry 
would be the neceſſary conſequence. Swiſh 

If thoſe preachers would look about, they would find one put 
of their congregation ont of countenance, and the other aſleep, Si. 

It is a kind of ill manners to offer objections to a fine 
and a man would be out of countenance that ſhould gain the ſupe 
ority in ſuch a conteſt ; a coquette logician may be rallied, but uu 
contradicted. I Freebolgr, 

It puts the learned in countenance, and gives them a place amoy 
the faſhionable part of mankind, Addiſon's Freebelin 
5. Kindneſs or ill-will, as it appears * the face. 

Yet the ſtout fairy, mongſt the middeſt crowd, 
Thought all their glory vain in knightly view, 

And that great princeſs too, exceeding proud, 

That to ſtrange knight no better countenance allow'd, Sr. 
6. Patronage; appearance of favour ; appearance on 

me ſide ; ſuppart. 

he church of Chriſt, which held that profeſſion which had nt 
the publick allowance and countenance of authority, could not uk 
the exerciſe of the Chriſtian religion but in private, Hae, 

His majeſty maintained an army here, to give ſtrength and ur 

tenance to the civil magiſtrate. Davies on Irc 

Now then we'll uſe 
His countenance for the battle; which being 
Let her who would be rid of him deviſe 
His ſpeedy taking off, Shaheſpeart's King Lt 
This is the magiſtrate's peculiar province, to give cu 
piety and virtue, and to rebuke vice and profaneneſs, Alf 
7. 8 appearance ; ſhow ; reſemblance, 
The election being done, he made countenance of great diſtws 
tent thercat, | Mſcham's Schoolng\n 
Oh, you bleſied miniſters above | 
Keep me in patience, and with ripen'd time 
Unfold the evil, which is here wrapt u | 
In countenance. Shakeſpeare's Meaſare fot Maj 
3 by Bianca's love 
e me exchange my ſtate with Tranio, 
While he did bear my countenance in the town. Shatepet 
To Co'unTanAnce. v. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To ſupport ; to patroniſe ; to vindicate. « 
Neither ſhalt thou countenance a poor man in his cauſe, 
This conceit, though countenanced by learned men, is bot oa 

out either by experience or reaſon. ol 
looks _ 


done, 


This national fault, of being fo very talkative, 
graceful in one that has grey hairs to countenance its 
2. To make a ſhowof, 
Each to theſe ladies love did ceuntenanee, 
And to his miſtreſs each himſelf ſtrove to advance» aſk 
3. To act ſuitably to any thing; to keep up 10 K 
pearance. 1 r 
alcolm ! Banquo 
As from your graves =—_— —— like ſprites, 
To countenance this horrour. Shakgſpeort i 
4. To encourage; to appear in defence. 
At the firſt deſcent on ſhore he was not immured with 
veſſel, but he did countenance the landing in his long- 
Co'unTENANCER, . / [from countenance- 
countenances or —_— another. 
Co'unTER. . /; [from count.] 
1. A falſe piece of money uſed as a means 
Will you with counter ſum | 
The vaſt proportion of his infinite ? in th 
Though theſe half-pence are to be received as mon) 
chequer, yet in trade they are no better than cr |, 
; Confederation on 


[ 
mn 


One l 


Pw 


2. Money, in contempt. 
When Marcus Brutus grows ſo covetouts 
Lb, lock ſuch Her? — from his _—_ 
thunder- 
9 Shakeſpeare's * 
3- The table on which goods are viewed, 
told, in a ſhop. ; w 
A fine gaudy minx, that robs our counters every Bighti 5 
and ſpends it our -makers- 
= 8 uſeleſi lie, 17 
And ſhutt acrolz the counter . 
you would ſee him deblod hie conn 


meaſuring linen. untold 
geunter thine with hen BE 
4 


c Oo 


; 4 Horſe 1s 
LE Cal that les between the 


adv. contre, F r. contra, Latin.] 
; in oppolitio 


that part of a horſe's fore- | 
| 2 and under = 
Farrier's Did. 


n to: it is commonly uſed 


pole 296 is F the merchant, and the gain of the kingdom, are fo 
ing always parallels, that frequently they rum counter one 


CO U 


And, ch, you mortal engines ! whoſe rude throats 
Th' immortal Jove's dread clamours counterfeit, 
Farewell! 

O Eve! in evil hour thou did'ſt give ear 

To that falſe worm, of whomſoever taught 
To counterfeit man's voice. 


. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


1 


Shakeſpeare's Othello. 


24 


- haps from the To count is to put on the likeneſs and appearance of ſome 

r the hh 55 per | by a metap hor ihe __ 1 excelent kee would not pretend to be — 

old tua ere wo wills in Oed a, and make the will of his pur-| Cour Tn r ed OR) . 
r Stb. Co'unTuRFEIT, adj, [from the verb.] 


1. That which is made in imitation of another, with | 
intent to paſs for the original; forged ; fictitious. 
I learn | 


he others Child on Trade. 
wy thinks it brave, at his firſt ſetting out, to ſignalise himſelf in Now of my own experience, not by talle, 
. counter to all the vules of virtue. : Locle. How. counterfeit a coin they are, who friends 
The wrong way; contrarily to the right courſe. Bear in their ſuperſcription ; in proſperous days 
a. How cheerfully on the falſe trail they cry, | They (warm, but in adverſe withdraw their head. Milton. 
Oh, this is counter, you falſe Daniſh dogs! Shakeſp, Hamlet. General obſervations drawn from particulars, are the jewels of 
"ary ways. | knowledge, comprehending great ſtore in a little room; but they 
3 3 1 cannot deny, may oblige me to uſe perſuaſions | ate therefore to be made with the greater care and caution, leſt, if 
man, 


which, at the ſame time I am ſpeaking, I may with 
may not prevail on him; in this caſey it is plain, the will and the 


detire run counters 


4 The face, 
which they never throw counter, but at the back of the flyer. 


3 ol Sandys's * 
; -. word is often found in compoſition, and ma 
5 Kr before either nouns or verbs uſed 1n a ſenſe 


| ſition. 
.. 


arty were pointed to ſet a counter-petition on foot. 


any thing fi its effect by contrary agency. 


In this caſe we de ) 
to pany" that prin ple, and to relieve him. 


To weigh againſt > 


ht. 
W was ſo much air dra 
ing air was not able to counter 


in the buſineſs of education either to\take off, or counterbalance. 


icht; equivalent power. 
ER But ba kings, o'er martial people ſet, 
Each other's poiſe and counterbalance are, D 


7 COUNTERBU'FF, v. 4. 


e; to ſtrike back. 
The giddy ſhip, betwixt the winds and tides 
Forc'd back and forwards, in a circle rides, 
Stunn'd with the diff rent blows; then ſhoots amain, 
Tilt covnterbuff*d the Rops, and ſleeps again. 
CounTerBu'PF. u. /. 
contrary direction; a 


luntus was not to be driven from the ſaddle, 
girths was driven from the horſe. 
Go, captain Stub, lead on, and ſhow 
What houſe you come of, by the blow 
You give Sir Quintin, and the cuff 
You 'ſcape o' th ſandbags counterbuſſ. 


counts; a reckoner. 
I. of whom his eyes had ſeen the proof 
At Rhodes, at Cyprus, muſt be ler and calm'd 
By debtor and creditor, this countercafters 


change ; reciprocation, 


* She, like harmleſs lightning, throws her eye 
'On him, her brothers, me, her maſter, hitting 


cn Keck objedt with 6 joys . The cnveewyhanye ate we nts; rom Military Did, 
wp Is ſeyrally in all. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. | COVNTERLI'GHT. #. /, [from counter and light.) A 
8 To CounrHenANOE. v. 4. To give and receive. 

| 


| CounTercha'nm. nf. [counter and charm.) 


power of deſtroying the effects of a charm. 


Now touch'd by countercharms they change again, 


rent matter, whereon the ſtrokes, 
xe traced with a pencil. 


VNTERE'VIDENCE. . /. 
Teſtimony he 


Senſe itſelf detect 
and the more o : 
ments. 


We have little reaſon to 


ing it is backed by ot 
aeunerevidence, 


queſtion his teſtimony in this point, 
nor any witneſs, that appears againſt it. 


1 COUNTERFEIT. v. a. 


. ; | _ | 1. A ſecond or third mark put on a bale of goods be- 

Wal il aal Ae an intent to paſs the copy for an ori-] longing to ſeveral merchants, that it 15 not be 
forge. eee ee SE: 1 4 in the preſence of them all. 

T | f : | | 

1 — ere the perſon of « king? Shakeſp, Henry 1V. | * he mark of the goldſmiths company, to ſhew the 


her ſonate the ſecond ſon of Edward IV. ſuppo 

There have | 
Voices, which is a ſec 
When they Rand faſt b 


from afar of in a fearful manner, 


ay, lovely dream, where coul thou find 
1 Shadowy do counter fir that face a — 


Bacon's Henry 


Waller. , 
r n 
. I - 
Ro of the true one. PP ey who counterfeircd wiſh | tificially made hollow, a falſe mark being made in the hollow place, 
got imitate ; to copy ; to reſemble, | in imitation of the eye of a dean, to conceal the . Is. 
| 4 


in oppoſition to the back. Not in uſe. 
They hit oue another with darts, as the other do with their hands, 


deſign was no ſooner known, but others of an oppoſite 
Clarendon, 
q, CounTERA CT. v. a. [counter and act. ] To hinder 


find no principle within him ſtrong enough 
South. 
7 CounNTERBA"LANCE. b. 4. [counter and balance.) 


act againſt with an oppoſite 


out of the veſſel, that the remain- 
nce the mercurial cylinder. Boyle, 
ew of Adam's children are not born with ſome bias, which it 


Locke. 
CounTerBa LANCE. . , [fromthe verb.] Oppoſite 


ryd. An. Mirab. 
Money is the counterbalance to all other things purchaſeable by 


It, and lying as it were, in the oppoſite ſcale of commerce. Locke, 
[from counter and buff.] 
To impel in a direction oppoſite to the former im- 


3 and buff.) A blow in a 

roke that produces a recoil. 

He at the ſecond gave him ſuch a r that, becauſe Pha- 
e ſaddle with broken 


Sidney. 


Ben Fonſon. 
CounTERCASTER. 2. J. [from counter, for a falſe 
piece of money, and cafter.} A word of contempt for 
an arithmetician z a book-keeper; a caſter of ac- 


: Shakeſp, Othello. 
CountercHance. n ,. [counter and change.] Ex- 


: 10 That 
by which a charm is diſſolved; that which has the 


cloth, an oiled paper, or other tranſpa- 
appearing through, 
wo h 25 hambers. 
388 [counter and evidence. 
1 y whi e depoſition of ſome former 


its more palpable deceits by a counter-evidence 
rdinary impoſtures ſeldom outlive the firſt experi- 


Glanville's A Sm 
ce- 
hers of good credit; and all becauſe there is no 


's7 _ of the Earth. 
— 4 


fancy to Cauſe this lad to counterfeir and 
ſed to be murdered. 


VII. 
ſome that could counterfeit the diſtance of 


ondary object of hearing, in ſuch ſort, as, 
Y you, you would think the ſpeech came 
Bactn's Natural Hiſtory. 


comes to a ſevere ſcrutiny, 


| 2. Deceitful ; hypocritical. 


Co'unTERFEIT. 2. / [from the verb.] 
1. One who perſonates another; an impoſtor. 


dlance. 


But truſt me, child, I'm much inclin'd to fear 
Some counterfeit in this your Jupiter, Addiſen 


to paſs for that which it reſembles ; a forgery. 


My father was I know not where, 
When I was ſtampt, Some coiner, with his tools, 


Made me a counterfeit my mother ſeem'd 
'The Dian of ans al F 


though pretenders ſeem to 
pretend to be ſomething that really is. 


one who contrives w__ to paſs for originals. 
Henry the Second altered 


I terfeiters, to the great good of the commonwealth. 
fititiouſly ; with forgery. 
my heart, 1 will practiſe the inſinuating 
moſt counterfeitly, | 


ment oppoſed to ferment. 


1 intemperance produce in the body 


among the diſhes. 
CounTERFE'SANCE. u. 


And his man Reynold, with fine counter feſance 
Supports his vile and his countenance, hs” 
uch is the face of falſehood, ſuch the ſight 

Of foul Dueſſa, when her borrow'd light 


: 1s laid away, and connterfeſance known. 
CounTERFORT, 3. /, [from counter and fore. 


walls or terraſſes ſubject to bulge. 


other, 
CounTERGUA'RD,. . /; [from counter and guard. 


it appear to a diſadvantage» 


march backward ; to march in indirect ways. 
CounTERMA'RCH, 2. J. [from the verb.] 


ent direction from the former. 


countermarcbes of the animal ſpirits ? 
2, Change of meaſures ; alteration of conduct. 


CouNnTERMA'RK. #. / [counter and mark] 


metal is ſtandard, added to that of the artificer. 


in value which it has undergone. 


ue take counterfeit for true, our ſhame be the greater, when our ſtock 
Locke. 


True friends appear leſs moy'd than counterfeit, Roſcommon. 


I am no counterfeit z to die is to be a counterfeit z for he is but 
| the counterfeit of a man, who hath not the life of a man. Shakeſp. 
This prieſt, being utterly unacquainted with the true perſon, ac- 

_ cording to whoſe pattern he ſhould ſhape his counterfeir, yet could 
think it poſſible for him to inſtruct his player, either in geſture 
or taſhions, or In fit anſwers to queſtions, to come near the 1 
acon. 


's Ovid. 
2, Something made in imitation of another, intended 


Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
There would be no counterſeits but for the ſake of ſomething real; 
what they really are not, yet th 

A Tillorſo 0 
Co'UNTERPFEITER. . / [from counterfeit.} A ſorger; 


the coin, which was corrupted by coun- 


Camden. 
Co'vnTERFEITLY, adv, [from counterfeit.] Falſely; 


Since the wiſdom of their choice is rather to have my cap than | 
nod, and be off to them 
Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus, 


CounTERFERMENT. 2. /. [counter and ferment.) Fer- 


What unnatural motions and counter ferments muſt a medley of 


hen I behold a faſhionable 
table, I fancy I ſee innumerable diſtempers lurking in ambuſcade 


Addiſon's Speator, 
Jo [counterfaiſance, French.) 
The act of counterfeiting ; forgery. Not in uſe. 


Hubberd's Tale. 


Fairy Queen, 


Counterforts, buttreſſes or ſpurs, are pillars ſerving to ſupport 


Chambers, 
CounTERGA'GE. #, /. [from counter and gage.] In car- 


pontry a method uſed to meaſure the joints, by tranſ- 
rring the breadth of a mortiſe to the place where 
the ten on is to be, in order to make them fit each 


Chambers, 


A 


ſmall rampart, with parapet and ditch, to cover ſome 


window or light —— to any thing, which makes 
v Chambers, 

]To CounNTERMA'ND. v. 4. [contremander, French. 
1. To order the contrary to what was ordered or in- 


tended before; to contradict, annul, or repeal a 
* : And ſtand majeſtick, and recall'd to men. Pope's Odyſſiy. | command. 7 n eee 
2 ouNTERCHAR M. v. a. from counter and charm.] In ſtates notoriouſly irreligious, a ſecret and irreſiſtible power 
hon tO deſtroy the effect of an enchantment. countermands their deepeſt projects, and ſmites their policies with 
Like a ſpell it was to keep us invulnerable, and ſo countercharm | fruſtration and a curſe, South, 

all our crimes, that they ſhould only be active to pleaſe, not hurt | 2, To oppoſe ; to contradict the orders of another. 
7 C0 : Decay of Piety. For us to alter any thing, is to lift up ourſelves againſt God, 
- 0 LOUNTERCHE CK, v. a. [counter and check. o and, as it were, to count him. Hooker. 

A* oppoſe; to ſtop with ſudden oppoſition. 3. To prohibit. ; 

" OUNTERCHE CK, 2. J. from the verb.] Stop; re- Avicen countermands letting blood in cholerick bodies, becauſe he 
45 buke, / [ ] 75 eſteems the blood a bridle of the gall. " Harvey. 
in! ſaid his beard was not well cut, he would ſay 1 lye: | COUNTERMA'ND. 1. /; [contremand, Fr.] Repeal of 

is called the countercheck quarrelſome, Shakeſpeare. | a former order. | | 

9 »Cou NTERDRA W. v. a. from counter and draau.] Have * no countermand for Claudio yet, 
ny If = 21 to copy a deſign or painting by means But muſt he die to-morrow ? Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
a nne linen 


To COUNTERMA'RCH. v. . [counter and march. ] To 


1. Retroceſſion ; march backward ; march in a differ- 


How are ſuch an infinite number of things placed with ſuch or- 
der in the memory, notwithſtanding the tumults, marches, and 


Collier en Thought. 


They make him do and undo, go forward and backwards by ſuch 
countermarches and retractions, as we do not willingly impute to 


Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 


3. An artificial cavity made in the teeth of horſes, that 
have outgrown their natural mark, to diſguiſe their 


age. 
4. 4 mark added to a medal a long time after it is 
ſtruck, by which the curious know the ſeveral changes 


Chambers. | 3. Equipollence ; equivalence of power. 


1. A well or hole ſank into the 


2. Means of o poſition ; means of counteraction. 


only an act of ſelf-preſervation. 


To COUNTERMI NE. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To delve a paſſage into an enemy's mine, b 


2. To counterwork; to defeat 


by this, that any 
the body that 


Haremy en 
CounTERNO'18E. 1. / [counter and noiſe.] A 


0 . 
CovnTanra'ce, 1. /, [counter and pa 


Co'unTERPANE. #. / [contrepornt, 


To COUNTERPLO'T. v. 4. [counter and plot. 


CounTERPLO'T. #. 


j 
2. To produce a contrary action by an equa 


2. The ſtate 


c O 


| CounNTERMI'NE. . F [counter and — x BW - 
which a 


round 
gallery or branch runs out under ground, to ſeek out 
e enemy's mine, and diſappoint it. Military Did. 
After this they mined the walls, laid the powder, and rammed 


the mouths ; but the citizens made a countermine, and thereints 
— 1 ſuch a plenty of water, that the wet powder could not. 
red. 


8 Hayward. 


He thinking himſelf contemned, knowing no countermine agalnſt 


contempt but terror, began to let nothing paſs, which might bear 
the colour of a fault, without ſharp puni 


3. A ftratagem by which any contrivance is defeated. 


ents 


The matter being brought taxa trial of ſkill, the countermipe-was 
L*Eftrange- 

by which 
the powder may evaporate without miſchief. wo 


by ſecret meaſures. 
Thus intallibly it muſt be, if God do not miraculouſly counter- 


mine us, and do more for us than we can do againſt ourſelves. 


Decay of Piey. 


CounTERMO'TION. 3. / [counter and motion.) Con- 


trary motion; oppoſition of motion, ; 
That refiſtance is a ceuntermotien, or equivalent to one, is plain 


which is prefſed muſt needs again on 
preſſes it. Di on the Soul. 
If any of the returning ſpirits ſhould happen to tall foul upon 


others which are outward bound, theſe countermetions would over- 


ſet them, or ocoaſion a later arrivgl. 


Collier. 
CounTERMU'RE. =. / [contremure, French.) A wall 


built up behind another wall, to ſupply its place. 
The great ſhot flying through the breach, did beat down houſes ; 


but the countermure, new built againſt the ſtanding upon 2 
lower ground, it ſeldom touched, Vela. 


| CounTERNA'TURAL. a. [counter and natural.) Con- 


trary to nature, 
A conſumption is a counternatural hectiek extenuation of the 
body. tions. 
: und 

by which any other noiſe is overpowered. - 
They endeavoured, either by a conſtant ſucceſſion of ſenſual de- 
lights to charm and lull aſteep, or elſe by a counternoiſe of revel- 
lings and riotous exceſſes to drown, tlie ſofter whiſpers of their 
conſcience, Calemy's Sermons» 


CounTERO'PENING, 1. . [counter and opening.] An 


aperture or vent on the contr 


A tent, plugging up the orifice, would make the matter recur to 
the part diſpoſed to receive it, and mark the place for a counter- 
| Sharp's Surgery. 
.] Contrary 

meaſure ; attempts in oppoſition to any ſcheme. 
When the leaſt counterpuces are made to theſe cefolutions, it will 
then be time enough for dur malecontents. Kauft. 
French.) A co- 


verlet for a bed, or any thing elſe woven in ſquares. 
It is ſometimes written, according to etymology, 
counterpoint, 

In ivory coffers I have ſtuff d my crowns z 


In cyprus cheſts my arras comnterpanes. Shakofpeares 


CounTERPA'RT. #. / [counter and part.] The cor- 


. reſpondent part; 


e part which anſwers to another, 
as the two papers of a contract; the part which fits 
another, as the key of a cypher. 


In ſome things the laws of Normandy agreed with the laws of 
England; ſo that they ſeem to be, av it were, copies or count 


arts i 
one of another, Hale's Law of England. 
An old fellow with a young wench, may paſs for a conte of 
this fable. _ L' range. 
counterpart | 
Of our ſoft ſex 3 well are made our lords: 
So bold, ſo great, ſo god-like are you form'd, 
How can you love ſo ſilly things as women ? Dryden. 


He is to conſider the thought of his author, and his words, and 
to find out the c t to each in another language. Dryden. 


In the diſcovery, the two different plots look like N . and 
copies of one another, Addiſon's Spectator. 


CounTERPLE'A. #. /. [from counter and plea.] In law, 


a replication : as, if a ſtranger to the action begun 
defire to be admitted to ſay what he can for the ſafe- 

uard of his eſtate, that which the demandant al- 
ſe eth againſt this requeſt is called a 17 

o o 

poſe one machination by another; to obviate art by 
art, K 
. [from the verb.] An artifice 
pos to an artifice, 


he wolf that had a plot upon the kid, was confounded by ® 
counterplet of the kid's upon the wolf; and ſuch a counterplor as the 
wolf, with all his ſagacity, was not able to ſmell out. L. Efrange. 


Co'unTErPOINT. 2. /. A coverlet woven in ſquares, 


commonly ſpoken counter pane, See COUNTERPANE... 


To CounTERÞPO'ISE, v. a. [counter and poiſe.] 
1. To counterbalance ; to be equi-ponderant to; to act 


againſt with equal weight. 
Our ſpoils we have brought home 
Do more than counter poiſe a full third part | 
The charges of the action. Shakeſpeare's Coriclanuse 
The force and the diſtance of weights counterpoiſing one another, 
ought to be reciprocal. Digby on the Soul, 


weight, 
The heavineſs of bodies mult be counterpoiſed by a plummet faſt- 
ened about the pulley to the axis. 5 Wilkins. 
3. 1 act with equal power againſt any perſon or 
càule. | | 
So many frecholders of Engliſh will be able to beard and to con- 
- terpoiſe the reſt, Spenſer on Ireland. 


Co'unTERPOLSE. 2. / [from counter and poiſe. ] 
1. Equiponderance ; equivalence of weight; equal 


force 1n the oppoſite ſcafe of the balance, 
Take her by the hand, 
And tell her the is thine ; to whom I promiſe | 
A counterpoiſe, if not in thy eſtate, 
A balance more replete. Shakeſp. All's xvell that end: ep. 
Faſtening that to our exact balance, we put a metalline counter- 
Poiſe into the oppoſite ſcale. oyle's 17 75 of the Air. 
C 


being placed in the oppoſite ſcale of the 
balance, 15 


Th' Eternal hung forth his golden ſeales, 
Wherein all things created firſt he weigh'd, 
The pendulous round earth, with balanc'd air 
In counterpoiſe. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


he ſecond nobles are a counterpoiſe to the nnn. that 
tent. 


the people, 


a vg Swift. 
; CounTaRr- 


COU BOD. dc o u 


v ben. 1. , [county i coverte. ad „ Tonimerdble ; with-] one leg s à liche bent and fulpendeg Eoin ble 
unrein. 1 Nr A Antidote: Co'v&rt ny5, adj. [from count] Innume ay e wk he ike . KD UROL 


medicine by which the effeQs of poiſon are obviated. | out number; not to be reckon ed. made forward. 
Counterpoiſens ar be adapted to the cauſe ; for example, in Ay, tear for tear, and loving kiſs for kiſs, | $ ae bad | 
poiſon from ſublimate corrolive, and orſenicle. '' Arbuthnot. | . Thy brother Marcus tenders. on thy lips :?: COUPLE. ». / Ccauple, Fr. topula L 1 ren "er, 
CounTaroal % un. ./ [ counter and preſſure.) Op- O were the ſum of theſe that L ſhould pay... | 1. A chain or tie that holds dog A 61 RIOT 
polite force z power, acting in contrary directions. 9 infinite, b ay Gem | 1 Shakeſpeare» : ll keep wy fable $ togetherr 
| Does It got all, mechanick heads confound, = | ut ob, her minds thab CER TE 1280 | I lod ife; I * e 
; That troops of N from all — : . 41 Le ions of miſchief, countleſs multitudes 95 12 | T apr ie 185 1. hs ; 
Of - number, and of equal forge, - + 4 n | on — ſum of Wikes dp teſt, | . It is in ſome ſort with friends m M clog ny Shakepeers, 
; q ( | eſt, 8 e l 
r rr \ ould be Arr. e 1 Gogh 
| Of equal yigour right thay moons | We find the vital ſprings relan'd and worn I 
; | And by fieady poiſe the whole in quiet ag? . Blackwre, | | Thus, theo* the round of m * Fi to I ele. up by s couple of ſhepherds, and by them bro gt 
| vſponde 4 _ mf [counter and project. Cor- I fee his friends o'eryhelm'd beneath the main, Pepe's 0d; | ide yo he cn who ſhall teach my fon and yours, I win"? 
| * Z 11 — any forces to Spain, and w CO'UNTRY. . J, [contrie, Fr. contrata, Low Latin ;| e Jes, e eee raved ue mh, 
the obligation pat to aner Into a treaty * TS une | ſuppoſed to be contracted from conterrata.] 3 Anat peri — een 
that entire monarelly was yielded as d preſimiuury, was Rruck out | 1+ A tract of land; a region, as diſtinguiſhed from other | water when they were malten, though perhaps they are nothi like 
of the center projet the Dutch, Swift, regions. | x 40 bubbles of air. aims Dennis oy Addiſon =} dit 
| To Count RO.VE, v. 4. [from counter and prove. ] They requlse to be examined concerning the deſeriptions of thoſe By adding one to one, F a couple, 445 
| 4” take off a __ in black lead, or red chalk, by countries of which they would be informed. 3 Spratt.] 3. A 8 * ro * „„ 
| paſung it through the rolling-preſs with another | 2. The parts of a region diſtant from cities or courts 3 „nnen 5 
| plece of paper, both being moillened with a ſponge, | rural part 1 eee een. 
+484 480 | Chambers. ould I a houſe for happineſs ere, | f loft a couple, lk eren and n N 
7 COUNTERRO'T: v. . [rounter and roll. This is e | Might thus have ſtood, begetting wonder, as © © + 
2 4 — as it is ſpoken, 5 To And doubtleſs In the s chuſe he ſeat. Coroley, 1 mY een pg tho as tg « Winter Tal, 
prelerve the er of detecting frauds by another ac- I ſes them hurry from country to town, and then from the town nwealth, Where the marries 
| count, Fe. * | | | back again into the country. N f ; Spekrator. _ nes Drs _ outreach, A Na. 
CounTununOtMenty. 1. . [from counterrol.] A counter 3. The 2 _ any man inhabits, or in which he 1 8 8 : the careful couple join their tear, _ 
account; controlment. at preſent reſides. | nd then invoke the gods with pious prayer. D 
| This Moat of exerciſing of this office, hath many teſtimonies, Send out more horſes, ſkirre the country round, All ſucceeding generations of men are the progeny of 2 
Interchangeable warrants, and counterrolments, whereof each; run- —_ thoſe that talk of fear. S m_—_— Macbeth. 70 Co con ple. „ ard Bentley's . 
ning through the hands, and reſting In the power, of _ ſeveral | 4. The place of one's birth ; the native ſoil. o CO'VPLE. v. a. [copula, Latin. ] BE De: 
| perfons, Is ſufficient to N and convince all manner of fa ons a Ing fer on foot a reformation in the ornaments and advan- 1. Jo chain together. TAN? Sh 
| , 1 TOY acon. tages of our country. 2285 9150 Spratt. Huntſman, I charge thee, tender well my hong ; 
| | Cour. . [from counter and ſcarp.] That O ſave ee heav'n! ſhall be your laſt. 858 And couple Clowder with the n bad 
0 fide of the ditch which is next the camp, or properly | 5. The inhabitants of any region. | 2. To join one to another, © PL OT e 
the talus 11 the earth of the covert - way; All the country, in a general voice, 1 What greater ills have the heavens in ſtore, 
although by. this term is oſten underſtood the whole Cried hate _ him; all their pray'rs and love To couple coming harms with ſorrow paſt, * eh i, 
coverteway, with its parapet and glacis: and ſo it is WWE 0 ee Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. aal de dent gtd 0 aten e M0 
, 4 74 co unr Rv. ad | * Still we went coupled and inſeparable. © SBAAꝗP. At you Bei 
ef * * when it is ſaid the enemy n © g : Ty i Villar; whe ; Put the taches into the loops, and couple the tent together tink 
mſelves on the counter/carp, = hl Ma” | 1 8 1 may be one. _ 7 
| nnn counter and fig.) To | goon en . . .. e 
ſign ap otſler ot atent of a ſuper tour, in uality of | owes her three, the remaining debts in each of their hands are Their co ſ n, li. 2. 
ſecretary t9.rander it more authenti ck. Thus cha Sat | | | Their concernments were fo coupled, that if nature had not, Vet 
a l 1 f 1 . 1 91 VER" I 7 Ss Locke, their religions would have made them brothers. Sat 
ere are I by the king, and counter/igned by bl never meant any other, than that Mr. Trot ſhould confine Vhat man makes a mean figure in the eyes of reaſon, who % 
ferrota ſtate, or lord chancellor. hamber:. himſelf to country dances. | 5 SpeFtator, | meaſuring ſyllables and coupting rhimes, when he ſhould be mend; . 
He comes no nearer to a poſitive, clear idea of a poſitive infinite, | his own ſoul, and ſecuring his own immortality. 1 +, Pa 


FNR. ./ [from counter and tenor One N 
. than the country fellow had of the water which was yet to paſs th \ . . join; 8 
mean, or middle parts of mulick z ſo called, as | channel of the river where he cult . .,, Hg > bg T; ſhall rejice on © yn ny def | 
rr EI your 


5 


it were, oppoſite to the tenor. Harris, Talk but with country peopley, or young people, and you ſhall find] Bh is facti 
; 1 am deaf i this deafneſs unqualifies me for all company, except that the notions they apply this name to, are lo odd, that nobody 3 _— a0] . th hbiſhop, In Sung. 
© ſew friends with resten volces. Swift, can imagine they were taught by a rational mans Locke. | fon he ee al our eee 5 2 4 N degrading a par- 
1 Cov NTtKTY os. 1. J [counter and tide.) Contrary Rh or” 8 learning Latin in the univerſity, removes | man. 7 e e . 40% 
| tide ; fluctuations of the water, oe to his manſion-houſe, | Licks 70 Cour. % „ To ics in ct nh 
* gc p e low mechanicks ot a country town do ſomewhat outdo him. | 93 in! _— wennen 
- 4. ny 898888 at land, and : Fb Waters in Africa being rare, divers ſorts of beau eme from 
king * Come, we'll e'en to our cenntry ſeat repair | feveral parts to drink; and fo being refreſed, falb ww werte and 
| | In your p! qd\gtous ebb and flow, Dryden, The native home of innocence and love : Norri many times with ſeveral Kinds. ace. 
Court ri mn, %% [counter and time; contretemps : | orris, F 
French.) ee e, MPI] 2. Of an intereſt oppolite to that of courts: as, the Caſt wanton eyes on the deb a e 
| 4 ' £ country party, | | ; And coupled with them, and be ot a race. Milt. Par. 
R * 8 . 2 wu intercepts 3. Peculiar to a region or people, „ That great variety of brutes in Ales, bs by ba of hs OP 
#4 U Kn 5 ge. Eg She laughing the crucl tyrant to {corny ſpake in her country lan- ing together of brutes of ſeveral ſpecies, at water, and the promil- 
2. Deſonee or ation. | X 7 Farrier's Did. of" 1 2 Maccabecs, wil 27» cuous couplings of males and females of ſeveral ſpecies, + 
6 4 oppoſition. | 4. Rude; ignorant; untaught. | | Hale's Origin Malu. 
Let chevrtvlneth on h py fortune wait, We make a country Ns piety whom we will not allow ; 5 Aſter this alliance, N 194 f F 
A 4 \ th 2 | » to ſpeak Let t . . 
Cou * * us the _ to yr Deyd. Aurenguebe, | but by the rules of grammar. Dryden's Dufremy. pp” — _— ———_— Os 07 ſhetp, a 
1 4. counter un turn. : . BY. ; . pe WI 1s 10e. ry ns pan. lar. 
Tha cataftafls, e leg by the Romans ſtatus, the height and full oh vein e ad mar gun; , CovPLE-BEGGAR, . . [couple and beggar.) One that 
Wah of whe play," ww Wurden . | 1. One born in the ſame country, or tract of ground. hoes ts bf W ar. 
g bl y enll properly the counterturn, which | * makes it his buſineſs to marry beggars to each other, 
| Mfoyk chat TN embralle the action in new difficulties, - 5 Locle. No ceuple-beggar in the land | 
und \eaves you ar Ota fro that hope in which It found you, M See, ae _ wy ? Fer join'd ache numbers hand in hand | Swiſh, 
: 80 *. : Dryden en Dramatich Pocſy. My countryman ; but yet I know him not. Sbakeſp, Macbeth. Co” * a 
7 COUNTERVAIL, v. a. [contra and wales, Latin) lber great bard | to fat ortain'd, aroſe ; e 8 wi r n 
To be equivalent 10 1 $0, have equal force or val | And, bold as were his countrymen in fight, | 1. I'wo verſes zr a pair of rhimes. 
to A again with | 1 eq \ ue Snatch'd their fair actions from degrading proſe, Then would they caſt away their pipes, and, holding hand in 
In fon * equ wer, And ſet their battles in eternal light, pri] band, dance by the only cadence of their voices, which they would 
; — Rong r 8 4 Ari as IM Br _ 1 net mw gags "nw irq the conduct of * ee on _ couplets, whereto the one half ee 
en. a en againſt them one whom they do not conſider only as their leader, but as thei br. BY ouid àntwer. „ e 
and * ( yn wrt le n * s ol 11. le.. Country mans 1 l Addiſon = oy . EN, * at the laſt, an only conplet fraught {+44 1 
eco q | a : ; ; ; | 
| NE ey DN | 2. Arutick; one that inhabits ihe rural part, Ne bn TY 
+ fugn prepar'd „ „ bis Ward 4orth drow, N ee to the courts and all countrymen n That, like a wounded ſnake, drags its Now length along» 
And Um w th equal. yalour ceνν r 4. Fairy Queen, : 5 ec Ys ave their waves in the country. . Greunt. Pepe. 
'The wtward reads, Which defrend, mult be of fo much Farce | I* A farmer ; a hulbandman. In Pope I cannot read a line | 
17 to une all that weight whereby the alcending fide does ex- | _ A conntryman took a boar in his corn. I.' Eftrange. | But with a ſigh 1 with it mine; 
* * e. | n lia Dadalus, | COUNTY. 1. /. [comt?, Fr, comitatus, Latin.] When he can in one couplet fix 
PE 0 m v compute, bat, upon balancing the account the profit] 1. A ſhire chat is, a OS the ralm More ſenſe than J can do in fix, 
t alt will hardly counrerwwy the lnconveniencics that go along with] into which h = . 4 * It gives me ſuch a jealous fit, 
on! - bing i | F 8 ' — Is Whie - e . E a9 | vg tp for the 7 | I cry, pox take him and his wit! Sift, 
QUNTERYA'tL. u. / [from the ver 1 | nitration of Juſtice z ſo that there is no part o the] 2. A pair, as of doves. | =" 
1. Kqual weight z power of value ſufficient to obviate kingdom but what lieth within ſome county. Ever Anon, as patient as the female dove, | 
un 1 0 * 5 | _ is governed by a mary officer, * a ſheriff, — that her op ceuplets are diſclos'd, ö Fo 
*. That which has equal weight or value with fone- | Who puts in execution all the commands and judp- e Shakeſpeare's Han r. 
U al, we b. | 'B-| CO'URAGE. * courage, Fr. from cor, Latin. ] Bra- 


thing elle, A ments of the king's courts, Of theſe counties four 

Surely, the preſent pleaſure of ,a Aſul act In a poor counterveil] Ae termed county-palatines, as that of Lancaſter, 
fix the ditternel of the reviey, which begins where the action ends, | Cheſter, Durham, and Ely. A county- palatine is a The king-becoming graces, 
Devotion, patience, courave, fortitude, * 


and laſts tor evers 5 Feb b's Sermons. zune: 5 
CounTanviny. , E. Lade, and view] ".| Jjuriſdickion of fo high a nature, that the chief po. 1 have no reliſh of them + Sbakeſpenre's Mil l. 


very; active fortitude ; ſpirit of enterprize. 


Io : vernors of theſe, by ſpecial charter from the king, Their difeipli FREE 
1. NN a poſture in which two perſons front ſent out all writs In Coin own name, and did Al Now: mingled with en, 8 beg, d. 
1/7: Meant whit, ore thus was Grn'd and Judy's on erh, _ touching juſtice as abſolutely as the prince | Theica gon ge couragey chair te y throw | 
Within the gates of hell (at un and death, 1 himſelf, my acknowledging him their ſuperior and S 2 8 my ge 7 5 and drive Y c * mm” 
In renwrervvewes | Milten's Paradife Loft. W ut this power hus, by a ſtatute in Henry | when he has pros for it Keyring e of inſtinct 


LO 4 aſt i a polition in which two ditlmilgy things VIII. his time, been much abridged. There are | in the foul, it breaks out on all occaſions, without judgment ot di- 


I Org ory . Fut News likewiſe counties corporate, Which are certain cities de e 2 conra e which ariſes from tha ſeale - 59 1 
ave drawn ſome Unes of Linger's character, on purpoſe to] or ancient. boroughs upon which out pr ; tom the fear of offending Him that made vs, ace Abende 
Fore? Poe t princes have] an uniform manner, and according to the dictates of right realon. 


place It in gn lew or tontraſt with, Mat of the other company, thought good to beſtow extraordi liberties. Of Addiſon's Cee. 

| Þ , 0 0 1. % . . Fc ddijen's 

. Counthiwo'nnsy; aiifce | | 4A theſe I. ondon is one, York another, che city of Chet. Nothing but the want of common ceurage was the cayle of, the“ 
Trans: manly.” ol third, ph Canterbury a fourth. Aud to theſe | mislortunes. ö 1 Keel. 


counteract z to hinder any effe& by contrary opera- | | | 
— . | — my &- can a . of \ be _ man >> a che cena of the town ied book wh adj, [from courage. ] 
Bus deve“ Adee le woe, and th 1 King on upon Hull, che county. of the town of | 1+ Brave; darin bold; enterprizing ; adventuro!s 
3 ern Havertordweſt, und tie cerxstz of Litchfield. 5 hardy; tout, FP . yh oh 


That erde each folly and Caprice þ 4 | nen : 
Tas diſappoints the effect ot ev.ry vices 1s, in another ſignzfication, uſed for the county-court. And he that is cenragccut among the mighty,. all flee v0 
ak N naked in that day. e 4.7 11, 16. 


. 
Count, Lat. comtgy, French. "The % pity. e volt Balls oh 1 3 owe 
* * l | . Diſcharge your powers unto their ſeveral cexptier, Wwe. Let us imitate the crap example, of Sts Pauly who bet 


=} 45 od eg — vg the train, Meet Wilbur, 4b, Oo +  Sbateſpatrc's n ( Iv. then to magnify his office ill men conſpired to lellen its 
: 1. that old noble Vady, the duc hem of Nortulk, He caught his death the laſt county ſolont, Wee He 5 4 I a | Aude. 
ad, and Her tachefeth ail. | 2+ It is uſed ludicrouſly by Shaleſpeare for outrage" 


a _ iv, and all the reſt are cen. Sate. Horry VIII. 5 lee zultice done do a boot Widow-\ - — 1 
ies the peculiar happlngty of the Ne Abingdon tv have "ne 1 & £:. 4.600 ˙ IMabers e is very courayrous mad, about his throwirig into the water. 
boa an * by you Whale ihe was — * 2. An carldom. 130 ne rer. Agcon , ef . 
weed ter was . " ES” FT 1 * wo. , C 7 Ty Bravely 3 
a 3. Cups A count.; a latd,” Now wholly vbſolete, | <0 3A GEOUSLY, adv. from couragednt.)]. 
Co UNTCINOG-HOUNE. ". 4 [ count and 4/8. The room * . he LAs young: and * | py wholly " 1 tout 2 boldly. ( a; a8 ! 
appropriated by traders to their books and accounts. The es anl. Shan - 4s LM Pulict, | 1. Ie {ag the next day preſented him battle upon the plain, the 
„ Wade eden think of lying out money upon land, till _ He nate usul pu; ooundy vgs Cheſter, and gave that flelds there being open and champaign : the earl courageen/ly on 
thele profit Nas brought them In more than their trade can well | the ] rd gladium, | dawny and joined battle with him. Bacon's Henry VII. 
waployy and their idle base cumbering their reunting tenſors put 
them ven emptying him * Lede, 
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r gi od m e 
COUPF'E. . + Trench. A motion in 


«ww .  Davic, | C WAYS!) | | Braver) 3 
A 1. | CourRa GEQUSNESS. . / from couragrost. 
dancing, when 406 A | 


4 


boldneſs; Tpirit ; courage. 


Njcancr 


C O U 


hearing of the manlineſs and the courage | 
not try the matter by the ſword. 
for their country, durſt not try ene, pee de, atv. 18. 


n. I [courante, Fr.] See CorRanTt. 


ce. ; 
the better, while I have a tooth in my head: | 
Shakeſpeare, 


a paper of news. 
Tobend; to bow; 


4 


. nimble On 
: voy able to lead her a cenrante. 
A thing that ſpreads quick, as 
2. CovsB. v. . [ courber, French. ] T. 
ſe ſtoop in ſupplication. Not in uſe. 
on In the fatneſs of theſe purſy times, 
virtue itſelf of vice muſt pardon beg, 


Yea, courb and woo, for leave to do it good. Shakeſp, Hamlet. 


IAIER. 2. /. [couriers French.] A meſſenger ſent 
Co "haſte an expreſs ; a runner. 
* 1 ** a courler, one mine ancient friend. Shakeſp. Timon. 


couriers 


This thing the 


wary baſſa well perceiving, by your 
{ed Solyman of the enemy” i 


” pargoſe, requeſting him with 
2 to repair with his army to Tauris. Knolles's Hiſtory. 
00 RSE. v. /. (courſe, Fr. curſus, Latin.] 
* career. 
. a ſome ſhe arms with ſinewy force, 


4 ſome with ſwiftneſs in the courſe. Cotul 
Paſſage from your to place; progreſs. To this 
$ ay be referred, the courſe of a river. 
. when we had finiſhed our ceurſe from Tyre, * came to 
; 4, XXI. 7. 
1 licks by which the Argive ſquadron ſteers 
Their filent courſe to Ilium's well known ſhore, 
Tilt; act of running in the liſts. ; 
4 But this hot knight was cooled with a fall, which, at the third 
courſe, he received of Phalantus. Sidney. 
Ground on which a race is run. . 
Track or line in which a ſhip ſails, or any motion 
is performed. : : 
6 8 l . means by which the courſe is performed. 
To the courſes we have deviſed ſtudding ſails, ſprit-ſails, and top- 
ſails. | Raleigh's Eſſays. 
Progreſs from one gradation to another; proceſs. 
7 When the ſtate of the controverſy is plainly determined, it muſt 
ot be altered by another diſputant in the courſe of the diſputation. 
4 : Watts. 
g. Order of ſucceſſion : as, every one in his courle. 
=; any man ſpeak in an unknown tongue, let it be by two, or at 
the moſt by three, and that by conrſe; and let one interpret. 
1 Cor. xiv. 27. 
orderly method, or manner. 
If ſhe live long, 
And in the end meet the old courſe of death, 
Women will all turn monſters. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
The duke cannot deny the courſe of law. Shakeſpeare. 
If God, by his revealed declaration, firſt gave rule to any man, 
he, that will claim by that title, muſt have the ſame poſitive grant 
of God for his ſucceſſion ; for, if it has not directed the courſe of 
Its deſcent and conveyance, no body can ſucceed to this title of the 
firſt ruler. : Locke 
10. Series of ſucceſſive and methodical procedure, 
The glands did reſolve during her courſe of phyſick, and ſhe 
continueth very well to this day, EY Wiſeman Surgery. 
41. The elements of an art exhibited and explained, 
in a methodical ſeries. Hence our cour/es of philo- 
ſophy, anatomy, chymiſtry, and mathematicks. 


Chambers. 


9. Stated and 


a2. Conduct; manner of proceeding. 
Grittus perceiving the danger he was in, began to doubt with 
himſelf what courſe were beſt for him to take, Knolls. 
That worthy deputy finding nothing but a common miſery, took 
the beſt courſe he poſſibly could to eſtabliſh a commonwealth in 
Ireland. Davies on Ireland. 
He placed commiſſioners there, who governed it only in a courſe 
of diſcretion, part martial, part civil. Davies on Ireland. 
Give willingly what I can take by force; 
And know, obedience is your ſafeſt courſe» Dryd. Aurengx. 
But if a right courſe be taken with children, there will not be ſo 
much need of common rewards and puniſhments. Locke. 
'Tis time we ſhould decree = 
What courſe to take. | Addiſon's Cato. 
The ſenate obſerving how, in all contentions, they were forced 


to yield to the tribunes and people, thought it their wiſeſt cougſe to 
give way alſo to time. 


Swift. 
13. Method of life; train of actions. 

A woman of ſo working a mind, and ſo vehement ſpirits, as it 
was happy ſhe took a good courſe z for otherwiſe it would have been 
terrible, Sidney, 

His addiction was to courſes vain z 
1s companies unletter'd, rude, and ſhallow; 
His hours fill'd up with riots, banquets, ſports. | 
Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 


As the dropſy-man 
the more he (ill deſire 
ſins, the apter is he to f 


wickedneſs, 


the more he drinks, the drier he is, and 
s to drink; even ſo a ſinner, the more he 
in, and more deſirous to keep till a courſe in 


Perkins, 
Men will ſay, 
That beauteous Emma vagrant courſes took, 
er father's. houſe and civil life forſook. 
14. Natural bent ; uncontrolled will. 


It is beſt to leave nature to her courſe, who is the ſovereign phy- 
fician in moſt diſeaſes, 


Prior. 


Temple, 
| So every ſervant took his courſe, 
And, bad at firſt, they all grew worſe, Prior. 


15. Catamenia, | 

N ſtoppage of women's courſe, if not ſuddenly looked to, ſets 
m undoubtedly. into a conſumption, dropſy, or ſome other dan- 

derous diſeaſe, Harvey on Conſumptions. 


16. Orderly ſtructure. 
PL — defileth the whole body, and ſetteth on fire the cour, 
: a | James, ili. 6. 
7, Un architecture.] A continued range of ſtones, 
_ * of the ſame height, throughout the whole 
— bay the building, and not interrupted by any 
CRE 0g arris, 


19. Number of diſhes ſet on at once upon the table. 
1 Worthy Sir, thou bleed'ſt: 
hy _ hath been too violent 
r a {econ e of fight. Shaheſpeare' iolanus. 
Then with a - the tables load, J 255 
Dryden: Ancid. 


And with full ch 

argers to the god. 

"Beds are not to waſh your hands till after you have ſent up your 
Swifſt's Directions to the Cook. 


courſe, 
courſe, you'd ſwear 
Pope. 


- So quick retires each flying 

_ ancho's dread doctor and his wand were there. 

ny egularity ; ſettled rule, 
1. Empty form, 


*n talk as if they believed in God, but they live as If ü 
ught there was none; their vows OY 114 


: Words of 8 2 215 
60, „ * mind unprepoſſeſied by doors and commentators of any 
rafogings, interpretation, and language, which I have 


they | 


Denham. | 


C O U 


been uſed to, will of courſe make all chime that way; and make an- 
other, and perhaps the genuine meaning of the author, ſcem harſh, 
ſtrained, and uncouth to me. Locke 
23. Of _ Buy ſettled rule. 
Sen 1 annen d to wealth and power 
No muſe is proof againſt a golden ſhower. 
Neither ſhall I be fo far wanting to myſelf, as not to defire a 
patent, granted of courſe to all uſeful projectors. 
To Counss. v. a. | from the noun. ] 


1. To hunt; to purſue. 


| The big round tears 
Cours'd one another down his innocent noſe - 
In piteous chaſe, ' | Shakeſpeare's As yor like it. 
The king is hunting the deer; I am courfing myſelf, 
5 ; Shakeſpeare's Love's Labour Loft. 
Where's the thane of e 
We cours d him at the heels, and had a purpoſe 
To be his purveyors bakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
2. To purſue with dogs that hunt in view. 
It would be tried alſo: in flying of hawks, or in courfing of a 
deer, or hart, with greyhounds. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
I am continually ſtarting hares for you to courſe: we were cer- 
tainly cut out for one another; for my temper quits an amour 
juſt where thine takes it up. Congreve t Old Bachelor. 
3- To put to ſpeed; to force to run. 
When they have an appetite 
To venery, let them not drink nor eat, 
And courſe them oft, and tire them in the heat. May's Virg. 
To Couks B. v. 2. To run; to rove about. 
Swift as quickfilver it courſes through 
The nat'ral gates and alleys of the body. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
The blood, before cold and ſettled, left the liver white and pale, 
which is the badge of puſillanimity and cowardice; but the ſherris 
warms it, and makes it courſe from the inwards to the parts ex- 
me. | Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
She did fo courſe o'er my exteriours, with ſuch a greedy inten- 
tion, that the appetite of her eye did ſeem to ſcorch me up like a 
burning glaſs, Shakep. Merry Wives of Windſor, 
Ten brace and more of greyhounds, tnowy fair, 
And tall as tags, ran looſe, and cours'd around his chair. 


Dryden. 
All, at once 
Relapſing quick, as quickly re-aſcend 
And mix, and thwart, extinguiſh, and renew, 
All ether courfing in a maze of light. Thomſon's Autumn. 


Co'ursER. . /. [from caurſe; courfier, French.] | 


1. A ſwift horſe; a war horſe; a word not uſed in 
proſe. | 


He proudly pricketh on his courſer ſtrong, 
And Atin ay him pricks with ſpurs of ſhame and wrong. Sp. 
Then to his ablent gueſt the king decreed | 
A pair of courſes, born of heav'nly breed; 
who from their noſtrils breath'd etherial fire, 
Whom Circe ſtole from her celeſtial fire. Dryden's Æneid. 
Th' impatient courſer pants in every vein, 
And, pawing, ſeems to beat the diſtant plain; 
Hills, vales, and floods appear already eroſs'd, 
And, ere he ſtarts, a thouſand ſteps are loſt. Pope. 
2. One who purſues the ſport of courſing hares, 
A leaſh is a leathern thong, by which a talconer holds his 
hawk, or a courſer leads his greyhound, Hanmer, 


COURT. 2. / [ coeur, Fr. Aoert, Dut. curtis, low Latin.] 


1. The 1 where the prince reſides; the palace. 
ere do you keep a hundred knights and ſquires, 
Men ſo diſorderly, ſo debauch'd and bold, 
That this our court, infected with their manners, 
Shews like a riotous inn; epicuriſm and luſt 

Make it more like a tavern, or a brothel, 
Than a grac'd palace. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
ſhall be an habitation of dragons, and a court for owls. 

| | Iſaiab, xxvi. 13. 
His exactneſas, that every man ſhould have his due, was ſuch, that 
you would think he had never ſeen a court : the politeneſs with 
which this juſtice was adminiſtered, would convince you he never 
had lived out of one. Prior's Dedication. 


A Cuppliant to your royal court I come, Pope's Odyſſey. 
2. The hall or chamber where juſtice is adniaifered. 
Are you acquainted with the difference | 
That holds this preſent queſtion in the court? Shakeſpeare. 
St. Paul being brought unto the higheſt court in Athens, to give 
an account of the doctrine he had preached concerning Jeſus and 
the reſurrection, took occaſion to imprint on thoſe magiſtrates a 
future ſtate, Atterbury. 
3. Open ſpace before a houſe. 
ou muſt have, before you come to the front, three courts: a 
green court plain, with a wall about it; a ſecond court of the ſame, 
but more garniſhed, with little turrets, or other embelliſhments, 
upon the wall; and a third court, to ſquare with the front, not to 
be built but incloſed with a naked wall, Bacon. 
Suppoſe it were the king's bedchamber, yet the meaneſt man in 
the tragedy muſt come and diſpatch his buſineſs, rather than in 
the lobby or court yard (which is fitter for him) for fear the ſtage 
ſhould be cleared, and the ſcenes broken. Dryden. 
4. A ſmall opening incloſed with houſes, and paved with 
broad ſtones, diſtinguiſhed from a ſtreet, 
5. Perſons who compole the retinue of a prince. 
Their wiſdom was fo highly eſteemed, that ſome of them were 
always employed to follow the courts of their kings, to adviſe them. 
Temple. 
6. Perſons who are aſſembled for the adminiſtration of 
Juſtice, * . * | 89 # o 
7. Any juriſdiction, military, civil, or eccleſiaſtical, 
If any noiſe or ſoldier you perceive | 
Near to the wall, by ſome apparent ſign 
Let us have knowledge at the court of guard. Shak. Hen. VI. 
The archbiſhop 
Of Canterbury, accompanied with other 
Learned and reverend fathers of his order, 
Held a late court at Dunſtable, Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
I have at laſt met with the proceedings of the court baron, held 
in that behalf. — OpeBtator, 
8. The art of pleaſing ; the art of inſinuation. 
Him the prince with gentle court did board. Spenſer. 
Haſt thou been never baſe? Did love ne'er bend 
Thy frailer virtue, to betray thy friend? 
Flatter me, make thy court, and ſay it did; 
Kings in a crowd would have their vices hid. Dryd. Aareng- 
Some ſort of people, placing a great part of their bappineſs in 
ſtrong drink, are always forward to make court to my young maſter, 
by al that which they love beſt themſelves, oc le. 
I have been conſidering why poets have ſuch ill ſucceſs in 
making their court, fince they are allowed to be the greateſt and 
beſt of all flatterers: the defect is, that they flatter only in print 
or in writing. : : Swift to Cay. 
9: It is often uſed in compoſition in moſt of its ſenſes. 
o Count. v. 4. [from the noun.] | | 
1. To woo; tofolicit a woman to marriage. 
Follow a ſhadow, it flies you; 
Seem to fly it, it will purſue ; | : 
80 court a miſtreſs, ſhe denies you z 
Let her alone, ſhe will court you Ben Ponſon's Fore. 
Fir'd with her love, and with ambition led, 
The neighb'ring princes ccurt her nuptial bed. Dryd. A£ncid. 
Alas | Sempronlus, wouldſt thou talk of love 
To Marcia, Wait bet Father's life 's in danger ? 


It 


\ 


2. To ſolicit 
Garth. | Their own 


Swift. 4 


[Co ux rHOUSsN ESS. 2. / 


cov 


Thou might'ſt as well court the pale trembling veſtal, 
While ſhe beholds the holy flame expiring. Addiſon's Cato, 
Ev'n now, when filent ſcorn is all they gain, wy 
A thouſand court youg though they court in vain. Popes 
: to ſeek | 
caſe and ſatisfaction would quickly teach children to 
court commendation, and avoid doing what they found con- 
demned. Locke on Education. 
3. To flatter ; to endeavour to pleaſe. | 
CoURT-CHAPLAIN. #. /. [court and chaplain.) One 
who attends the king to celebrate the holy offices. 
ve been fully convinced by a famous ' 


The maids of honour 
court-chaplain, Swift. 


CounrT-pay. n.f. [court and day.) Day on which 


Juſtice is ſolemaly adminiſtered. 
The judge took time to deliberate, and 
ke Arbutbnot and Pope. 


CouRT-DRESSER. . /. [court and dreſſr.] One that 
dreſſes the court, or perſons of rank z a flatterer. 

There are many ways of fallacy ; ſuch arts of giving colours, ap- 

pearances, and reſemblances, by this court-dreſſer, fancy. - Locke, 
CourT-ravous. 2. / Favours or benefits beſtowed 
by princes, „ 

We part with the bleſſings of both worlds for pleaſures, court 
fawours, and commiſſions; and at laſt, when we have fold our- 
ſelves to our luſts, we grow ſick of our bargain, L' Eftranges 

Coukr-HAND. 2. J. [court and band.] The hand or 
manner of writing uſed in records and Judicial pro- 
ceedings. | 

He can make obligations, and write court- Han. Shakeſpeare 

CouRT-LADY. u. /. [court and lady.] A lady conver- 
ſant or employed in court. N 

The ſame ſtudy, long continued, is as intolerable to them, as 

the appearing long in the tame clothes or faſhion is to a ak © 
dc te. 

Co'vRTEOVUS, adj. [ courtois, French. ] Elegant of man- 
ners; polite ; well-bred ; full of acts of reſpet. 

He hath deſerved worthily of his country; and his aſcent is not 
by ſuch eaſy degrees, as thoſe who have been ſupple and courtecus 


to the people. Shakejpeare's Coriolanus 
np are one While courteous, civil, and obliging z but, within 


a ſmall time after, are ſupercilious, ſharp, troubleſome, fierce, 
and exceptious. ; | South. 
Co'vuRTEOUSLY. adv. [from courteous.) ReſpeRfully ; 

civilly ; complaiſantly. | 
He thought them to be gentlemen of much more worth than 


their habits bewrayed, yet he let them courrcouſly paſs. Wotton. 
Whilſt Chriſt was upon earth, he was not 


only eaſy of acceſs, 
he did not only courteoufly receive all that addreſſed themſelves to 
him, but alſo did not diſdain himſelf to travel up and down the 


country. amy't Sermons. 
Alcinous, being prevailed upon by the glory of his name, enter= 


tained him courteouſly. rome. 
[from courteons.] Civility; 


the next court-day he 


complaiſance. 
Co'URTRSAN. 12 [cortiſana, low Latin.) A wo- 
Co'uRTEzan.\ man of the town; a proſtitute; a 
ſtrumpet. 


Tis a brave night to cool a ceurtenan. Shak, King Lear. 

Wich them there are no ſtews, no diſſolute houſes, no courteſanss 
nor any thing of that kind; nay they wonder, with deteſtation, 
at you in Europe, which permit ſuch things. Bacon: New Atlantis. 
he Corinthian is a column laſciviouſly decked like a courte- 
xan. Morton. 
Charixus, the brother of Sappho, in love with Rhodope the 
courtezan, ſpent his whole eſtate upon her. ddiſons 


Co'uRTEsY. . /. [conrtoifie, Fr. corteſia, Italian.) © 
1. Elegance of manners; civility ; complaiſance.. 
Sir, you are very welcome to our houſe; 55 


It muſt appear in other ways than words, 
Therefore I ſcant this breathing courteſy« 


Sba re's Merchant of Venice. 
Who have ſeen his eſtate, his hoſpitality, his courteſy to ſtrangers. 


Peacham, 
He, who was compounded of All the elements of affability and 


courteſy towards all kind of people, brought himſelf to a habit of 
negleCt, and even of rudeneſs, towards the queen. * 
Courteſy is ſooner found in lowly ſhades 
With ſmoky rafters, than in tap'ſtry halls, 
And courts of princes, whence it firſt was nam'd. 
So gentle of condition was he known, 
That through the court his courteſy was blown, 
2. An act of civility or reſſ 


You ſpurn'd me ſuch a day z another time 
You call'd me dog; and, for theſe courteſier, 

J'll lend you thus much money. Shakeſp. Merchant 
Repoſe you there, while I to the hard houſe 
Return, and force their ſcanted courteſy. Shakeſp. 

When I was laſt at Exeter, 


he 


* 


Milton. 
Dryd. Fab ler. 


of Venice, 


The mayor in courteſy ſhew'd me the caſtle. Shak. Rich, III. 
Sound all the lofty inſtruments of war, « 
And by that muſick let us all embrace 
For heav'n to earth ſome of us never ſhall 
A ſecond time do ſuch a courteſy. far Henry IV. 
Other ſtates, aſſuredly, cannot be 2 accuſed for not ſtaying 
for the firſt blow; or for not accepting Polyphemus's 1 to 
be the laſt that ſhall be eaten up. 80 Bacon. 
3. The reverence made by women. 
Some country girl, ſcaree to a court ſy bred, 
Would I much rather than Cornelia wed; | | 
If, ſupercilious, haughty, and vain, 
She brought her father's triumphs in her train. Dryd. Juv. 
The pu creature was as full of courtgſies as if 1 dd hank her 
mothe 


r: the truth on 't is, I endeavoured to make her look; 

omething Chriſtlan-like. Congreve's Old Bachelor. 

4+ A tenure, not of right, but by the favour of others ; 
as, to hold upon courteſy. | 


5. CourTESY of England. A tenure by which, if a 
man marry an inheritance, that is, a woman ſeiſed of 
land, and getteth a child of her that comes alive into 
the world, though both the child and his wife die 
forthwith, yet, if ſhe were in poſſeſſion, ſhall he 
keep the land during his life, and is called tenant per 
legem Angliæ, or by the courteſy of England. Cowell. 

To Co'uRTESY. v. u. [from the noun, | 

1. To perform an act of reverence : it is now only uſed 
of women. 

Toby approaches, and court'fie there to me. 


The petty traffickers, 
That ceurt.ſy to them, do them reverence. 
2. To make a reverence in the manner of 
If I ſhould meet her in my way, 
. We hardly courr'ſy to each other. 
Co'vnTlER, *. / [from court.) 

1. One that frequents or attends 
He hath been a courtier, he ſwears, 
If any man doubts. that, let him put me to my purgation. I have 
trod « meaſure; J have flattered a lady; I have been politick with 
my friend, ſmooth with mine enemy ; I have undone three taylorsz 
I have had four quarrels, and like to have fought one. 


Sbalgſpeare. 


Shakeſpeare, 
ladies, 


Prier, 


the courts of princes, 


| 


- Shakeſpeare's As you like its 
| You 


3 K 


COW 


You are 4 flattering, boy ; now, I ſee you"! 
you de a courier. 2 
Wy Shakeſpeare's Merry Winn of Windſor. 
You Know I am no couriers nor verſed in Qate-aftairds Bacons 
* principal figure in a pidturey is like a king among bis 
* couFtiers, who ought to dim the luſtre of his attendants, Dryden: 


2. One that courts or (ſolicits 1 of another. 


Made thee, all honour'd, honeſt Roman Brutus, 


With the arm'd reſt; ie, of beauteous freedom, + 
To drepch the capitol? 


ae wes not among all our princes 3 greater covytier of the 
people than Richard III.; not out of Fear, but wiſdom. Suckling. 
OURTLING. . / [from court.] A courtier ; a re- 
- tainer to a court, 
i Courtlingy 1 rather thou ſhould'ft utterly 
i Diſpralſe my work, than praiſe it froſtilys Ben Jonſon. 
CounrTiny, Sec CURTAIN, | 


Co'variine, adj, [court and like,] Elegant; polite. 
Our Engliſh tongue do, I will not (ay as; (ſacred as the Hebrew, 
or 44 learned as the Creek, but as fluent a, the Latin, as courteous 
as the Spaniſh, as court/ate as the French, and as amorous a3 the 
Italian, Camden's Remains. 
Co'unTtLiNEss. n / [from courtly.] Elegance of man- 
ners grace of mien; complaiſance ; civility. 
The f. ghoſt part that you excel in, Is courtlineſy. 

N Lord Digby to Sir Kenelm Dighy. 
Co'untLy, adj. [from court.] Relating or retaining to 
the court z elegant; ſoft ; flattering, 

In our on-time (exeuſe ſome courtly (trains) 
| 5 No whiter page than Addiſon's remains. 1 mp 
Cour. adv. ln the manner of courts ; elegantly, 


They can produce nothing 16 couytly writ, 0: which expreſſes to | 


much the converſation of a gentleman, as Sir John Suckling. 


Colunrsutr. ./ [from court. ] 
1. The act of ſoliciting fayour, 
; He paid his courr/bip with the crowd, 
| As fa; an modeſt pride allow'd, 
8. The ſolicitation of a woman to marriage. 
Be merry, and employ your chicteit thoughts 
To courtſhipy and ach fair oltents of love, 
Az ſhall convenieutly become you there, Shake Merch. of Ven. 
In tedious courtſhip we declare our pain, 
And ere we kindnets Mind, fir lt meet ditdain, Dryd. Ind. Emp. 
Every man ju the time of cows ſhip, and in the firit entrance of 
« warrlage, puts on a behaviour like wy correſpordent's holiday tut, 


9 


Set 


J. Civility elegance of manners, 
My c, to an unſvertity, 
My mogett y give to luldiers bare j 
* My patlence t6 4 gametter's ſhares 
COUSIN, wile ( couſin, r. conſangninent, Lat.] 
1. Any one collaterally related more remotely than a 
brother or lilter, | 
| Macbeth unframt'd kim. 
Oh valiant coufſn ! worthy gentleman |! 
| N my e , O iy brother's child ! 
Unhappy fight! alda the blood iy (pall'd 
Of my dear Kinſman, Naeh. Romeo and Juliet. 
Thou art, great lord, my father's lifter s fon, 
And confin german to great Prlam's ted. 


2. Atitle given by the king to a nobleman, particu- 
larly to thoſe of the council, 

COW. . / [in the plural anciently e, or keen, now 

| ume coavt cu, Sax. 4%, Dutch.] The female 

of the bull ; the horned animal with cloven teet, kept 

for her milk and calves, | 
We ſee that the horns of oxen and cores, for the moſt part, ara 


larger than the bull's; which is cauſed by abundance of moiſture, 
which in the horns of the bull falleth. Bacon, 
Atter the tever eie diminiſhed, aſles and goats milk may be ne- 
«eſſary 4 yea, 4 diet of cor milk alone. Viſeman's Surgerys 
Then, leaving in the fields his grazing cos, 

Hy fought himfelf tome hofpitab'e haute! 


OQood Croton entertain'd his yodlike gueſt, Dryden's Fables. 


W Cow. v. a. [ from cawars, by contraction.] To 


depreſ with fear ; to oppre(s with habitual timidity. 
Macduftf was from his nother's womb 
Untimely pp. 


ooo Accuricd be that tongue that tells me fo, 


For it hath cow'd my better part of man. Shad fps Aacheth, 
Ny reatun of their trequent reverts, they have drawn upon then» 
reiſures of war ſo often, that it tems to have ſome u hut 
Mowel's Focal Foreſt, 


&1vos the 
cowed that ſpaxity. 
For when wen by their wives arc one's, 
Their horns ot courte are underitoud, 


+ Whole occupation is to tend cows. 


Gow-HOUSR. as % [ cow and boye, The houſe in 


which kine are kept. | 


You mult haute your mileh. cown, that you give hay to, in you 


ca 0ov/e all night, 


ien 


Coweunven. %% [cow and le.] One who proteiles 


to cure diſtempered cows, 
To Cow uren. 4% , To profeſs to cure cows, 


Phough there are many pretenders to the art of farricring and 
ew Hervings yet many ot them are very ignorant, efpecially in hie 


duuntty. Maorimance*y Huſband 


Cow-WikD. „ % |corrand weed, A ſpecies of chervil, 


Cow unt. * . eu and avbeat, ] A plant, 
COWARD, ». /. [covard, Fr, of uncertain derivation. 
1. W poltroon ; a wretch whoſe predominant pathon 1 
fear. 
roles dic tuch wonders, beyond betet, as was able to lea 
Mutidoruy th courage, though he hid been born a eee, Side 


"Vere W s tale tht vaunted, betore Julia Ct, of the 


Hurts he had reve ved in tes te, Cotar, knowing him tobe bat 
ett told hum, You were beit take heed, next Ume you th 
a av how you look back, | u ts 
Nome ate heave one days and ese another, ax gest Captai; 
have often told nu, from their own experience and obtervation, 


mM e. 
A dees bot always ole ay with diſgrace, but ſomct eines 


ale he hoes his te, 


Joutd;. % . * . 
Mende ye not, oh friends! and cervards Aly, CoxcoMicat, ae}. [trom _— Foppiſh ; con- 
Doon'd dy the WA Telemachus to die Pope's . ceited : a low word, unworthy of ule. 
2. It js hometime« uled in the manner of an adjective, Becauſe, as he was a very natural writer, and they were without 


8hakeſp, Antony and Cleopatra, | 


Dryden on Dramatick Portry. | 


Add jon's Guardian. | 


Donne . 


Shakeſpeare. | 


$h. Tre and C. 


Iindihra is 
Cow-nunrn. m c, and hynd, Sax, a keeper.] One 


C O 


None was diſgrac'd ; for falling is no ſhamt, | 
And cowardice alone. Is loſs of fame: 
The vent'rous knight is from the ſaddle thrown, 
But 'tis the fault of fortune, not his own, Deyd. Fables. 
This great, this holy, this terrible Being, is preſent to all our af- 
ſections; ſees every treacherous inclination of our heart to deſert 
his ſervice; and treaſures up, againſt the day of his wrath, the ſe- 
cret corvardice which deters uy from aſſerting his cauſe, which pre- 
vails on vs to compliment the vices of the great, to applaud the li- 
bertine, and laugh with the prophane. | Reger Sermons, 
o WAADLIN ESS. 2. /. [from cowardly. ] Timiduy ; 
cowardice, | 


Co'wannLY. adj. [from coward.) 
1. Fearful ; timorous ; puſillanimous, 
An Egyptian foothſayer made Antonius believe that his genius, | 
othetwile brave and confident, was in the prefence of Octavius poor | 
and corvardly, mY Hacon' Natural Hiſtory. | 
2, Mean ; befitting a coward ; proceeding from tear, 
do find it cowardly and vile, 

For fear of what might fall, ſo to prevent 

The time of life, Shakeſpeare's Julius Ceſar. 
Let all ſuch as can enlarge their conſcjences like hell, and ſtyle a | 
eorvordly filence in Chriſt's cauſe difctetion, know, that Chriſt will 
one day ſcorn them. South, 
Co'wanDLy, adv. In the manner of a coward ; mean- 
ly ; vilely. 

He ſharply reproved them as men of no courage, who had moſt 
Teaqvardly turned their backs upon their enemics. Knolles. 
Co'wakDSHIP. 1. J. * coauard.] The character or 
qualities of a coward; 
ule, 

A very paltry boy, and more a coward than a hare: his diſho- 
neſty appears in leaving his friend here in necellity, and denying 
litm 3 and for his corvard/bip, aſk Fabian, Shakeſpeare. 
To Co'wtr, v.n. [cwrrian, Welſh 3 conrber, Fr. or 


pr — > 


{ 
Li 


'C 


' 
Ul 


to ſtoop ; to (ſhrink, 


a Let the pail be put over the man's head above water, then he 


| _ conver down, and the pail be preſſed down with him. Bacon. ie _ ZEN. . bſe [To cgſe h . the er Scotch du. 
| The tplitting rocks cowo'r'd in the finking lands, ect, as Junius obſerves, to chop or change whence 
ö And would not daſh me with their ragged lides. Shakeſp. | cover, to cheat; becauſe in ſuch trathck there is com. 
As wo he ſpake, each bird and beaſt cya | monly fraud.] To cheat; to trick; to defraud, . 

Approaching two and two; thele corv'ring low Let the queen pay never fo fully, let the muſter-maſte; ied 
Ee Is e 18 16% SOME IRGE fol BS. 

Da we wieder dike Bris ache BS ver ſo exactly, yet they can cozen them all, dome 

| draw treth air, and nature's works admire. Dryden. | Goring loved no man ſo well but that he would cozen hin * 


Co'wisn. at. [from To cone, to awe.,] - Timorous; 
fearful ; mean; puſillaniunous z cowardly, Not in 
uſe, 
lt is the cis terrour of his ſpirit, 

That dares not undertake : he'll not feel wrong, 

Which tic him to an anſwer, ShMakefprare's King Lear. 
Cowkrevrn, . J [cow and feeper.) One whole buſi- 
nels is to keep cows, 

"The terms corvkecper and hogherd are not to be uſed in our po- 
etry ; but there ate no finer words in the Greek language, Broome. 


COWL. mn. /. [cugle, Saxon; cucullus, Latin. ] 
1. A monk's hood. 


when he had tweetly invented, to ſignify his name, faint Francis 
with his friery cero in a cornfield, Camden. 
What difter more, you cry, than crown and corvl F 
I'll tell you, friend, a wiſe man and a fool, : 1 
2. [Perhaps from cee, cooler, a veſſel in which hot li- 
quor is ſet to cool.] A veſlel in which water is car- 
ried on a pole between two. | 
CowL-srAFy.n./. [cowland a.] The ſtaff on which 
a veſſel is ſupported between two men. 
Mounting him upon a 56 

Which (toffing him ſomething high 
He apprehended to be Pegaſus, Suckling, 
The way by a c Haff, ie (ater ; the ſtaff muſt have a bunch in 
the iniddle, fomewhat wedge-like, and covered with a foft 7 
; temane 
Co'wst.1y, 3. / [ paraly/is ; cupltppe, Sax. as tome 
think, from their reſemblance off =o to the breath 
of ua cow ; perhaps from growing much in paſture 
grounds, and often meeting the cow's 4%. 


— 


ſpecies of ons Aliller, 
Where the bee tucks, thero tuck 1; 
Ia a coruſlip's bell 1 lie. 
Thy little ſons 
Permit to range the paſtures 1 gladly they 
Will mow the core/lip polics, faintly feet. 


Cows-1,unGwoRtT. . / A ſpecies of Mullein, 


comb. | 

1, Ihe top of the head, 
alive; ths vapt them © th? coxcombs with a ſtick, and cried, down, 
wantons, down ! Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


tools wore formerly in their caps. 


tollow hum, thou mult needs wear my coxcromh. 
4. A top; 
compliſhments. 


| 


. I (ent to her, 

Ry this (fame caxcomb that we have l' th' winds 

"Tokens and letters, which (he did feiend. 
worn, quoth the, thou coxcomt filly, 


Quarter or council trom a foe. 


U 
ba Hudibras 
4 
"n 


of the party iti with his betters. L'Fftra 


* 7 * 
tetsed no: to frandalous a names Dryden n R g # 
. ; etter gleanings their worn foil can boaſt 
Some nie bewilder'd in the maze of ſchools, x jehd'r Dryden 
| | . ooaſt. 9 
And ſome made caxcombry nature meant but fools, Pope. Than the crab vintage of the neighd'ring ; 


1. A kind of red flower, 


meanneſs : a word not now in | 


erhaps borrowed from the manner in which a cox | 
finks on her knees. ] To ſink by bendiug the knees; 


You may imagine that Francis Cornfield did ſcratch his elbow, | 


Coreflip is allo called payil, grows wild in the mendowsy, and is a 


He might as well ſay, that a cœuſlip is as white as a lily. Sidney. 
Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt, 
Philips. 


Co'xcomu. . / [cock and comb, Corrupted from coct's 


Ai the cocknry did w the eels, when (he put them i* the paſty 


2. Uhe comb reſembling that of a cock, which licenſed 


There, take my corcemb 2 why, this fellow has baniſhed two of 
his daughters, and did tho third a blefling againft his will: if thou 
Sbakejpeare, 
a ſuperficial pretender to knowledge or ac- 


Shak ſeare. 


Tt is a vanity tor every pretending caxce#tb to make himtelf one 


"oe 
They overflowed with (mart repartees, and were only diſtinguiſh. 
ed trom the Intended wits by being called coxcombs, though they do- 


ERA 


Mike Puwdus ſunz the no lefs am'rous boys 
Like Daphne they as lovely amt as cey. boyt | 


At this ſcaſon every ſmile of the ſun, like the ſmile of a Wh, 

is as dear asit is uncomfnol. N 
The Nile's 7 fource, ' 0 1. "pt, 

To Coy. v. u. [from the adjective.] an 


1. To behave with reſdrve ; to reject fumillatity 
What, ceying it again! FF 
No more; but make me happy to my 
That is, without your firugglings 
Retire ! I beg you, leave me. 
—hus to coy it! | 
With one who | 546 you too Reowe'; om $1 
2. To make difficulty ; not to condeſcend willing 9 
If he coy'd | + 
To hear Cominius ſpeak, I'll keep at home, Shak, Coricly 
OY. v. a, [for decoy.) To allure. Not in ue 
| I'll mountebauk their loves, : 
Coy their hearts from them, and come home beloved 


voip 
Depts Kay 


7 wy 


Or all the trades in Rome, Shakeſpeare's Cela 
Cort. adv. [from coy.] With reſerve ; with Au, 
clination to familiarity, the ; 
This ſaid, his hand he coyly ſnatch'd wy 
From forth Antinous' hand. bapman's 04% 
Co vx sss. 1. . [from coy,] Reſerve; unwillingyej u 
become familiar. 3 bath a: 

When the ſun hath warmed the earth and water, three or four 
male carps will follow a female; and ſhe putting ona leemirg 


coyneſs, they force her through woeds and flags. 
When the kind nymph would cont bee 7 
And hides but to be found again. o 45. « hpi 
Co'ysrREL. . ſe A ſpecies of degenerate hawk, 
One they might truſt, their common wrongs to wreak; = 

The muſquet and the ceyſhrel were too weak, 

© Too fierce the falcon. Dryden's Hind and Pay, 
Cor. 1. J A cant or familiar word, contracted frow 


couſin, | 
Ne merry, coz; fince ſudden forrow 
Serves to lay thus, ſome good thing comes to-motrow, $21, 


Maler. 


— 


expoſe him to publick mirth for having been cozentd, Clarmi:n, 
He that ſufters a government to be abuſed by careleſſnets or ne. 
gleR, does the ſame thing with him that maliciouſly and corruptly 
ſets himlelf to cozen it. L'Eftrany, 
You are not obliged to a literal belief of what the poet ſays; but 
you are pleaſed with the image, without being cozencd by the fic. 


tlon. Drydin, 

| What if 1 pleaſe to lengthen out his date 
A day, and take a pride to cozen fate. Dryden's Aureng uch. 
Children may be cozened into a knowledge of the letters, and be 
taught to read, without perceiving it to be any thing but a ſport. , 
| Locke on Edveations 
Co“LENAGE. . / [from coxen.] Fraud; deceity ar- 
tiſice; fallacy; trick ; cheat; the practice of cheat 
ing. l 


=—_ 


_ 


gegen om 


| \ 
They ſay this town is full of covenagey 

As nimble jugglers that deceive the eye, 

Diſguited cheaters. Shale 

Wiſdom without honeſty is meer craft and cozexage z and there 
fore the reputation of honetty muſt firſt be gotten, which cantut be 
but by living well: a good life is a main argument. 

2 Ren Jonſon'i Diſcover 
There's no ſuch thing as that we beauty call, 
It is meer cogenage all; 
For though ſome long ago 
Lik'd certain colours mingled ſo and ſoz 
"That doth not tie me now from chuling new. Suekling, 

Imaginary «ppearances offer themſelves to our impatient mino, 
which entertain theſe counterteits, without the leait ſuſpicion of 
their COR OHApe » Glanvith's Sacha. 

Strange con nage! none would lire paſt years again 
Vet all hope pleature in what yet remain; 
Aud trom the dreys of lite think to receive 
What the firtt ſprightly running could not give. Did. Arts 

But all theſe are trittos, if we conſider thee fraud and cwxerage of 
trading men and ſhypkeepers, - Sevifh 
Co'zENER. . , | from coxen.] A cheater; 2 defrander, 

Inde-d, Sir, there are cormmers abroad, and therefore it beh nen 
men to be wary. Shakgpeare's Winter's Tak 
CRAB. „. / [cnabba, Sax. Aral be, Dutch. ] 
1. A crullaccous fiſh. 

Thoſe that caſt their ſhell are, the lobſter, the crab, the erawhih, 
the hodmandod or dodman, and the tortoiſe, The old ſhflls art 
never found; fo as it is like they tcale off and crumble away ' 
degre”ss Bacon Natural Ulle 

The ſox catches crab ſiſn wich his tail, which Olaus Math 
ſaith he himſelf was an eye-witneſs of. Dabas 
2. A wild apple; the tree that bears a wild apple. 

Noble ſtock 
Was gratt with cya6 tree hp, whoſe fruit thou art. Ales. 

Fetch me a dozen crab tree ſtaves, and ſtrong ones; thele a? 

but ſwitches. Shakeſpeare's Henry VII. 
When roaſted crabs hiſs in the bowl, 
Then nightly ſings the ſtaring owl. Slater 

Tell why a graft, taking nouriſhment from a crab ſtock) (hull 
have a fruit more noble than its nurſe and parent Th. 
3. A peeviſh moroſe perſon. 1 
＋ A wooden engine with three claws for launching 
ſhips, or heaving them into the dock, Philln 
5. The fign in the zodiack, 

"Then parts the Twins and Crab, the Dog divides, , 

And Argo's keel, that broke the frothy rides. rt 
Crap. adj, It is uſed by way of contempt for 20 
ſour or degenerate fruit; as, & cra6 cherry, 4 # 
plumb. | 


CNE. adj, [from crab.] 
1. Peevith z morole ; cynical ; ſour. 
A man of years, yet freſh, as mote appear, 


Of (warth complexion, and of crabbed huey OW 


Maving more man than wit about me, Ichewz 
And vali 4 the haute with loud and coward eres Shak pow 
Invading tens repel my (nerd joy, ” 
And ide Fareieen the protent bite deftioy, Phe, 
Co wan biet. „ / [from cervard, ] Fear; habitual 
ticidiry ; puſillanimity ; want of courage, 
Goyivs, Sir knight, ye been to much to blaine, 
Thus the ts lot * howont dt che dead [4 

And with foul cornartiee his carcats ame, 
Whoſe living hands Immortalle'd bis name. Fu . 
Galant and feartets courage will turn into a native and texvick 
. valoevt, and make them hate the conwridace of doing wrong, 


«A 


prejudice, without prepeſicthon, without attectation, and without 
the influence of canine, lenielets cabal, they were at liberty to 
receive the impretlions which things naturally made on their mings, 
Dennis. 
COY, adj, Lee, French z from tut, Latin. ] 
i. Modeſt; decent. 
Jafon iz as coy av is made: 
He looked piteoutly, but nought he (aid, Chancery, 
3. Reſerved z not acceſſible z not eafily condeſcending 
to familiarity, 
| And vain delight (he ſaw he light dd paſt, 
A foe of tolly and immodeſt to 
dal denn (ad, or ful D ce. Speyer, 


AI. * Nette. 


That him full of melancholy did ſhew, 

Q, ſhe is 1 
Ten times more gentle, than her father 's crabbet 3 
And he 's compos'd of harſhneſss Sb 


2. Harſh ; unpleaſing. 
| 2 That was when 
Three crabbed og wr had wh rae as why dench, 
Ere I could malce thee open thy white hand, : 
And clepo thylelf my love. Sbateſpeare's Winter ? Tab 

How charming is divine philofophy | 

Not harth and crabbed, as dull fools ſuppoſe, 
But mulical as is Apollo's lute, 
And a perpetual feait of neQar'd ſweets, 
Where ud crude ſutfeit reignse 


's Trp 


1 0. 
5: Difficult 


Aſſn 
cult; 


* 1 \ þ 
7 * 1 % 
4 9 * 
ann „ 
N © N 


1 * „ 
* 4 


inſt gods, you know. | Prior, 
67% 587 5. fav. [from rasa] Peeviſhly 3 mo- 
„ with perplexity...,_ , 
cbt 1. J. [from crabbed.] 
b of ans, . | | 
4 acl of countenance ; aſperity of manners. 


Difficulty 3 perplexity . 
Cra'BER- 1. J. Sit, (wk k IB. 
he poor fiſh have enemies enough, beſide ſuch unnatural fiſher 
f the cormoratit, and the craber, which ſome call 
; , Walton's Angler. 
1. J. Whitiſh bodies, rounded on one 


ed on the other, heavy, moderately 


men as otters, 
the water-rat» 
ABS-EY ES. 
_ and depre 
hard, and without ſmell, 
ny creature, nor do they belong to the crab, but are 
r e by the common crawfiſn: the ſtones are 
3 in two ſeparate bags, one on each ſide of the ſto- 
mach. They are alkaline, abſorbent, and in ſome 
degree diuretick. Hill. 


Several perſons had, in vain, endeavoured to Kore themſelves 


with crabs» Bop 
CRACK, ay" [kraeck, Dutch. ] 


A ſudden diſruption, by which the parts are ſepa- 
"rated but à little way from each other. g 
2. The chink, fiſſure, or vacuity made by diſruption; a 
narrow breach. | 
Contuſions, when great, do uſually produce a fiſſure or crack of 
the ſkull, either in the ſame part where the blow was inflifted „or in 
the contrary parts a Wiſeman. 
At length it would eyaek in many places; and thoſe cracks, as 
they dilated, would appear of a pretty good, but yet obſcure aud 
dark, ſcy-colour. Th g Meroton's Optics. 
The ſound of any body burſting or falling. 
Je If 1 ſay footh, I muſt report they were 
As cannons overcharg'd with double cracks, 
Now day appears, and with the day the king, 
Whole early care had robb'd him of his reſt ; X 
Far off the cracks of falling houſes ring, 
And ſhrieks of ſubjects pierce his tender breaſt, 
4. Any ſudden and quick found. 
A tourth?—ſtart eye! 
What will the line ſtretch out to th* crack of doom? Shakeſp. 
Vulcan was employed in hammering out thunderbolts, that eve- 
rynow and then flew up from the anvil with dreadful cracks and 
; flaſhes. | - i Addiſon. 
g. Change of the voice in puberty, : 
And let us, Paladour, though now our voices 
Have got the manniſh crack, ling him to th* ground, 


6. Breach of chaſtity,” | 


Dryden. 


Shak, 
I cannot 

Relieve this crack to be in my dread miſtreſs, 

do ſovereignly being honourable, Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
7. Crazineſs of intellect. : | 
$. A man crazed. x 


| have invented projects for raiſing millions, without burthening 
the ſubject; but cannot get the parliament to liſten to me, who 


look upon me as a crack and a prajector. Addiſon. 
9. A whore, in low language. 5 
10. A boaſt. | | 
Leaſings, backbitings, and vain-glorious cracks, 
All thoſe againſt that fort did bend their batteries. 


. Spenſer. 
t. A boaſter. This is only in low phraſe, | 


Fo.Crack. b. 4. [rarchen, Dutch.) 
1. To break into chinks; to divide the parts a little 
from each other. 6 . 


out of the ſtable, a good thickneſs, leſt the froſt crack them. 


Mortimer. 
2, To break ; to ſplit. 


O, madam, my heart is erack'd, it's erachd. Shakeſpeare. 
Thou wilt quarrel with a man for cracking nuts, having no other 
reaſon but becauſe thou haſt hazel eyes. Shakeſpeare, 
Should ſome wild fig-tree take her native bent, 
And heave below the gaudy monument, 
Would c-2:4 the marble titles, and diſperſe | 
The characters of all the lying vetſe. Dryden's Juvenal. 
Or i a lute, Which in moiſt weather rings 
Her knell alone, by cracking of her ſtrings. 
Honour is like that glaſſy bubble, 
That finds philoſophers ſuch trouble; 
Whoſe leaſt part crachd, the whole does fly, 
" And wits ate ctack*d to find out why. Hudibras. 
3. To do any thing with quickneſs or ſmartneſs. 
dir Balaam now, he lives like other folks; 
le takes his chirping pint, he cracks his jokes. 
$ To break or deſtroy any thing. 
Yowll erack a quart together! Hay will you not? 
love coole, friendſhip falls off, brothers divide: in cities, muti- 
mes; in countries, difeord 
Gala "twizt ſon and father. 
J Jo craze; to weaken the intellect. 


Donne. 


Pope. 


Mt, were but the rendezvous 

leather in their heads. 
He thought none 

Cet. vw. 


. 1h burlt ; to open in chinks. 


th make uſe of one part, which was ſtraight and intire, 
1. To fall to ruin. 


comes in, and much goes out. 


Lo utter a loud and ſudden found. 
I will board her, though ſhe chide as loud 
„hunger, when the clouds in autumn crack. 
+ To boaſt: with of, - | 
X 1% look like her, are chimney-ſweepers black, 
nee her time ate colliers counted bright, 
And Ethiops ef their ſweet complexion crack ; 
wk needs no candles now, for dark is light, 
-BRAINED, dad, 


Mthout right reaſon. 


Cen 


Wy We tent you an anſwer to the ill-grounded ſophiſms of 
K . Arbuthnot and Popes 
"HEMP, . /. [crath and hemp.] A wretch fated 


0 r- brain fellows, 
Ne 


to the gallowsz a crack-rope : firc:jer, 


Fes. hither, crack. 
0 1 i . 
deer Io pe 1 may chuſe, Sir 


ar, you rogue: 
0 hat, have you forgot me ? 
Mex-Ror . x, 


es hanging, i 


They are not the eyes of | 


Shak. Macbeth. | 


Look to your pipes, and cover them with freſh and warm litter | 


Shateſp. | 
5 in palaces, 8 and the bond 
Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


| was ever of opinion, that the philoſopher's ſtohe, and an holy 
of cracked brains, that wore their 

Bacon's Holy War. 
poets till their brains were crackt. RH. 


/ misfortune it cracked in the cooling, whereby we were reduced 
Boyle, 


A credit not only of banks, but of excliequers, cracks when 
ö | Dryden. 
Shakeſpeares 


Shake) "CAFres 


[crack and brained.] Crazy; 


Shakeſp. Taming of the Shroww, 
. [crack and rope.] A fellow that 


0 K A 


„ en RA,CKER, 5. % [from craci.I | 
And had rekd ev'ry text and gloſs over; | What cracker is this ſame that deafs our ears | 
Whate'er the er _ hath, - Mauren. 2. A With this abundafice 6f ſupetfluons breath? Shak, K. Jobn. 
9 2 t al 6 0 «| . ; 1 ; s ih woke 2 ; 
e * — — 2 wh. qr of gunpowder confined ſo as to burſt with 
| 9 crabbed rogues that read Lucretius 8 f 


Beyle. 


cracker, - 
And when, for furious haſte to run, 
y to fire a gun, 


The durſt not 

Have done 't with bonfires, and at home 

Made ſquibs and crackers overcome. 
Then furious he begins his march; 

Drives rattling o'er a braten arch; 

With ſquibs and cracters arm'd, to throw 

Among the trembling crowd below. | Swift, 

To CCE LE. v. 1. [from crack.) To make flight 
cracks ; to make ſmall and frequent noiſes ; to decre- 

patate, h 


ol Hudibras. 


All theſe motions, which we ſaw, 


Are but as ice which crachles at a thaw. _ Donne. 
I fear to try new love, 

As boys to venture on the unknown ice : 

That craek/es underneath them. Dryden. 
Caught her diſhevell'd hair and rich attire; . 

Her crown and jewels crachled in the fire. Dryden's /Eneid. 


Marrow is a ſpecifick in that ſcurvy which occaſions a crackling 
of the bones; in which caſe marrow performs its natural function 
of moiſtening them, Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Cra'ckNer. #, . [from crack.] A hard brittle cake. 

Albee my love he ſeek with daily ſute, We eee 
His clowniſh gifts and curteſies 1 diſdain, 
His kids, his tracknels, and his early fruit. 

Pay tributary cracknels, which he ſells; 
And with our offerings help to raiſe his vails, 
CRADLE. . /. [enadel, Saxon.] 

1. A moveable bed, on which children or ſick perſons 


are agitated with a ſmooth and equal motion, to 
make them ſleep. 

She had indeed, Sir, a ſon for her cradle, ere ſhe had a huſband 
for her bed. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


Dryd. Juv. 


No jutting frieze, 
Buttrice, nor coigne of vantage, but this bird 

Hath made his pendant bed and procreant cradle. Shakeſpeare. 

| His birth, perhaps, ſome paltry village hides, 
And ſets his cradle out of fortune's way. Dryden. 
A child knows his nurſe and his cradle, and by degrees the play- 
things of a little more advanced age. | Locke. 

The cradle and the tomb, alas, ſo nigh ! 


To live is ſcarce diſtinguith'd from to die. Prior. 
Me let the tender office long engage, 

To rock the cradle of repoſing age; 

With lenient arts extend a mother's breath, | 

Make languor ſmile, and ſmooth the bed of death. Pope. 


2. It is uſed for infancy, or the firſt part of life. 

He knew them to be inclined altogether to war, and therefore 
wholly trained them up, even from their cradles, in arms and mili- 
my En, 1 ö Spenſer's Ireland. 

he new duke's daughter, her couſin, loves her; being ever, 
from their cradles, bred together, Shakeſpeare's As you like its 

They ſhould ſcarcely depart from a form of worſhip, in which 
they had been educated from their cradle. , larendon. 
3. [With ſurgeons.] A caſe for a broken bone, to keep 


* 


off preſſure. | 
4. 3 ſhipwrights.] A frame of timber raiſed along 
the outſide of a ſhip by the bulge, ſerving more ſe- 
curely and commodiouſly to help to launch her. Harris. 
To CRADLE. v. a, [from the ſubſtantive.] To lay in 
a cradle; to rock in a cradle, 
He that hath been cradled in majeſty, will not leave the throne 


to play with beggars. Glanville's Apollonius. 
The tears ſteal from our eyes, when in the ſtreet 


Or infant's fun'ral, from the cheated womb 
Convey'd to earth, and cradled in a tomb. Dryden. 
He ſhall be cradled in my ancient ſhield, ſo famous through the 
univerſities, Arbuthnot and Pope. 
CRADLE-CLOTHES, #, / [from cradle and clothes.] 
Bed-clothes belonging to a cradle, | 
O could it be prov'd 
That ſome night-tripping fairy had exchang'd, 
In cradle-cloaths, our children, where they lay, | 
And call mine Percy, his Plantagenet; 
Then would I have his Harry, and he mine. Shakeſpeare. 
CRAFT. . / [cnzpr, Sax. creft, in old Welſh.] 
1. Manual art ; trade, 


J hear an objection, even from ſome well-meaning men, that 
theſe delightful crafts may be divers ways ill applied in a land. 
| $ otton's Architecture. 
2. Art; ability; dexterity, 


A poem is the work of the poet; poeſy is his {kill or craft of 
making, the very fiction Itſelf of the work Ben Jenſon. 
3. Fraud; cunning ; artifice. | 
Th' offence is holy that ſhe hath committed; 
And this deceit loſes the name of craft, 
Of diſobedience, or unduteous title. Sbaleſpeare. 


This gives us a full view of wonderful art and craft in raiſing 

ſuch a ſtructure of power and iniquity. lille. 
4. Small ſailing veſſels. : 

To CxArr. v. . [from the noun.] To play tricks; 

to practiſe artifice, Now out of uſe. 

You 've made fair hands, : 

You and yourcrafts ! You ve crafted fair. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 

CRA'FTILY., adv, [from crafty.) Cunningly ; art- 

fully; with more art than honeſty. 

But that which moſt impaired his credit, was the common report 
that he did, in all things, favour the Chriſtians z and had, for that 
cauſe, craſtily perſuaded Solyman to take in hand the unfortunate 
Perſian war. Knolles. 

May he not craſtily infer 
The rules of friendſhip too ſevere, 
Which chain him to a hated truſt ; 
Which make him wretched to be juſt? Prior. 
CRaA'rTINESS. 2. / [from crafty.] Cunning ; ſtratagem. 
He taketh the wiſe in their own craſtineſs, : Job. 
CNN sUAN. nf. [craft and man.] An artificer ; a 
manufacturer; a mechanick. | 
That her became, as poliſh'd ivory, 
Which cunning craftſaun's hand hath overlaid 
Wich fair vermillion. Spenſer. 
What reverence he did throw away on ſlaves, 
Wooing poor craftſmen with the craft of ſmiles. e 

What a reſemblance this advice carries to the oration of Deme- 

trius to his fellow craftſmen ! 


CrRa'rTSMASTER, 2. / [craft and maſter.) A man fkill- 
ed in his trade, 
He is not his craftſmaſter, he doth not do it right. Shakeſpeare. 
There is art in pride: a man might as ſoon learn a trade. 
Thoſe who were not brought up to it, ſeldom, prove their craf!/- 
maſter. R 1 Collier on Pride. 


CN T. adj, [from craft.] Ounning; artful; full 


The bladder, at its breaking, gave a great report, almoſt like a | 


With ſome betrothed virgin's herſe we meet; 


Decay of Pie. | 


ERA 


def obey] 4 1" 


Nay, you may think thy love was * 
A4 call it ching: 1, Shakeſprare's KN Folks 
This oppreſſion did, of force and neceſſity, make the Irich a 
crafty people; for ſuch as are oppreſſed, and live in flayery, are 
put to their ſhifts, ; * Davies bn Tian, 


Before he came in fight, the crafty god 
His wings Jiſrhifs'@, but Rill retain'd his rod. Dryden. 
No body was ever ſo cunning as to conceal their being ſoz and 
Ty body is ſhy and diſtruſtful of crafty men. * 4 N 
CRAG. 4. / | © 


1. Creg is, in Britiſh, a rough ſteep rock; and is üßed 


in the ſame ſenſe in the northern counties at this day. 
: Gibjon. 
2. The rugged protuberances of rocks. 3 + 
And as mount Etna yomits ſülphur out, | 
With clifts of burning cragt, and fire and ſmoke. : Fairfax. 


Who hath diſpos'd, but thou, the winding viel 85 
Where ſprings down from the y crays do deat. * Mölton. 
A lion ſpied a goat upon the crag of a high rock. L'Eftrange. 
3- The neck. e 

They looken bigge, as bulls that been bate, 

And bearen the crag ſo ſtiff and ſo ſtate. Spenſer. 
4 The ſmall end of a neck of mutton : a low word. 
CRA'GGED. adj. [from crag.] Full of incqualities and 
prominences. 5 | 
On a huge hill, 

Cragged and ſteep, truth ſtands, — ,. Cleaſbarv. 
Cra'ccepnsss. 3. [from craggen.] Fulneſs of Crags 
or. pft | ; 

The craggedneſs or ſteepneſs of that mountain, maketh many 
parts of it in a manner inacceſſible, FEPETUOOC > 


Cra'corntss, . J. [from craggy.] The ſtate of being 


Craggy. 3 
CRa'ccr. adj. [from crag.] Rugged; fall of promi- 
nences ; rough to walk on, or climb. | 
That ſame wicked wight 
His dwelling has low in an hollow cave, 
Far underneath a eraggy elift ypight, 3 
Dark, doleful, dreary, 5 a greedy grave. Spanſer. 
It was impoſſible to paſs up the woody and cre hills with- 
out the loſs of theſe commanders; _ | 22 Eſays. 
Mountaineers that from Severus came, : 
And from the cragpy cliffs of Tetrica, __ Diydem 
The town and republick of St. Marino ſtands on the top of a 
very high aud craggy mountain. Addiſon on Italy. 
To CRAM. v. a. [cnamman, Saxon. ] | 


1. Ae ; to fill with more than can conveniently be 
e . 


As much love in rhyme, SE RS OT \ 3 oe 
As would be cramm'd up in a ſheet of paper, _. 
Writ on both ſides the leaf, margent and all. ShakgPtare. 

Being thus crammed in the baſket, a couple of Ford's knaves 
were called, | Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 

Thou haſt ſpoke as if thy eldeſt ſon ſhould be a fool, whoſe ſkull 
Jove cram with brains, Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. 

Cram not in people by ſending too faſt company after company; 
but ſo as the number may live well in the plantation, and not 


ſurcharge be in penury. Baco 
2. To fill with food beyond fatiety-: .. 1 
You'd mollify a judge, would cram a ſquire; 1 2 
Or elſe ſpme ſmiles from court you may deſire. King. 


T am ſure children would be freer from diſeaſes, if they were not 
crantimed ſo much as they are by fond mothers, and were kept wholly 
from fleſh the firſt three years. +  ,,, Lockes 

As a man may be eating all day, and, for want of digeſtion, is 
never nouriſhed; ſo theſe endleſs readers may cram themſelves in 
valn with intellectual food. - * Mutti en the Mind. 
But Annius, crafty ſeer, ö 


Came cramm d with capon from where Pollio dines. Pepe. 
3. To thruſt in by force. oo et 4 ann $i 

You cram theſe words into mine ears, axtink ET RX IE 

The ſtomach of my ſenſe. 6: akeſpeare's Tem peſt. 
Huffer, quoth Hudibras, this ſword © 

Shall down thy falſe throat cram that word. Hudibras. 

Fate has cramm d us all into one leaſe, 0 

And that even now expiring. '  Drydin's Cleomeners 


In another printed paper it is roundly expreſſed; that he will erm 
his braſs down our throats» Swift. 
To CRAM. v. n. To eat beyond ſatiety, 

The godly dame, who fleſhly failings damns, 

Scolds with her maid, or with her chaplain cram?” Popes 
Cxa'mno. 1. /, [4 cant word, probably without ety- 
mology.] A play at which one gives u word, to which 
another finds a rhyme; à rhyme. a 

So Mzvius, when he drain'd his ſkull : 
To celebrate ſome ſuburb trull, 28 
His ſimilier in order ſee, DO TS 
| And ev'ry crambo he could get. : S4vi/te 
CRAMP. ». /. [4rampe, Dutch; crampe, French.] 
1. A ſpaſm or contraction of the limbs, generally re- 
moved by warmth and rubbing. | 
For this, be ſure, to-night thou ſhalt have cramps, _ 
Side-ſtitches that ſhall pen thy breath up. Shakeſps Tempeſt 
In a retreat he outruns any lacquey z marry, in coming on, he 
has the cramp. Shakeſpeares 
The cramp cometh of contraction of ſinewa; which is manifeſt, 
in that it cometh either by cold or dryneſs. Bacon: Nat. Hiſtory. 
Hares, ſaid to live on hemlock, do not make good the tradition; 
and he that obſeryes what vertigoes, cramps, and convulſions follow: 
thereon, in theſe animals, will be of our belief. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
2. A reſtriction; confinement ; obſtruction; ſhackle. 
A narrow fortune is a cramp to a great mind, and lays a man un- 
der incapacities of ſerving his friend.  L' Eftrange. 
3. A piece of iron bent at each end, by which two bo- 
dies are held together, g 
To the uppermoſt of theſe there ſhould be faſtened à ſharp gra- 
ple, or cramp of iron, which may be apt to take hold of ow. lace 
where it lights. Ant. 
CS Aur. adj, Difficult; knotty : a low term. 
To CRAMP. v. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To pain with cramps or twitches. | 
When the contracted limbs were cramp'd, ev'n then 
A wateriſh humour ſwell'd, and 00z'd again. Dryden's Virgil 
2. To reſtrain; to confine ; to obſtruct; to hinder. 

It is impoſſible to conceive the number of inconveniencies that 
will enſue, if borrowing be cramped. Bacon. 
There are few but find that ſome companies benumb and cramp 
them, ſo that in them they can neither ſpeak nor do any thing that 
is handſome. Clanville's Scepſis. 
He who ſerves has ſtill reſtraints of dread upon his ſpirits, 
which, even in the mldſt of action, cramp and ties up his activity. 
South's Sermonss 
Dr. Hammond loves to contract and cramp the ſente of prophe- 
cles 5 Burnet's Theory« 
The antiquaries are for cramping their ſubjects into as narrow a 
ſpace as they can, and for reducing the whole extent of a ſcience 
into a few general maxims. Addiſon on Italy. 

Marius uſed all endeavours for depreſſing the nobles, and raifin 
the people, particularly for cramping the former in their power o 
judicature. S$tift, 

No more 
Th' expanſive atmoſphere is cramp'd with cold, 


| of artifices ; fraudulent ; ſly, 


But full of lite, and vivifying ſouls Thomſon's Springs 
3. To 


— 


- 


CRA 
To bind with 


, rons. Ts F 
* 5. ,. [from cramp and fo.) The torpedo, 

which benumbs the hands of thoſe that touch it. 
Crna'mrinon, . / [from cramp and iron.] See 


CaAur, ſenſe 33 Mo | 
Cna'naon, n % [cranagium, low Latin,] A liberty 


to uſe a crane for drawing up wares from the veſſels, | 


at any creek vf the ſea or wharf, unto the land, and 


to make profit of it, | It ſignifies alſo the _ paid 
and taken for the ſame, _ | owell, 
CRANE. . / {cpan, Sax, 4raen, Dutch.] 
1. A bird with a' long beak. ; 
Like a crane, or a (wallow, fo did I chatter, jab. 
That ſmall infantry warr'd on by cranes. ton. 


2. An inſtrument made with ropes, pullies, and hooks, 
by which great weights are raiſed, 

n caſe the mould about it be ſo ponderous ay not to be removed 
then raiſe It with a crane» Mortim. 
t into the publick walk 
merchant, the big warehoule built, 

Rais'd the ſtrong cranes — Thomſon's Autumn. 
3. A uh a crooked pipe for drawing liquors out of 

A CAIK, | 
Cranus-nv1lt. . J [from crane and bill. 
1. An herb. 5 . 
* pair of pincers terminating in a point, uſed by 
urgeons, 

CRANIUM. „. J. [Latin] The ſkull. 

In wounds made by contuſion, when the cranium Is s little na- 

 ked, you ought not preſently to crowd In dofſilsz for if that con. 
tuſed fleſh be well digeſted, the bone will Incarn with the wound 
without much difficulty. Wiſeman's Surgery, 
CRANK. »./. [This word is perhaps a contraction of 
crane-nech, to Which it may bear tome retemblance, 
and is part of the inſtrument called a crane. | | 
1. A crank is the end of an iron axis turned ſquare 
down, and again turned ſquare to the firſt turning 
down; fo that on the laſt turning down a leather 
thong is ſlipt, to tread the treddle-wheel about. Moxon. 
2. Any bending or winding puſſuge. 
I fond it through the rivers of your blood, 
Even to the court, the heart z to th' feat o'th' brain 3 
And through the crank and offices of man, 
The ftrongett nerves, and (mall Inferiour veins, 
From me receive that natural competency, | 
Whereby they live. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus, 
3. Any conceit formed by twiſting or changing, in any 
manner, the form or meaning of a word. 
Haſte thee, nymph, and bring with thee 
eſt and youthful jollity, 
* and cranks, and wanton wiles, 
Nogs and becks, and wre athed (miles, 
Such as hang on Hebe's cheek 
And love to live in dimple fleok. 
Cnank. adj, [from ontranch, Dutch, Shinner.] 
1. Healthy ; ſprightly ; ſometimes corrupted to cranky, 
Not in uſe. | 
"They looken bigger, av bulls that been bate, 
And bearen the crag fo tiff and fo ftate 
As cockle on hie dunghill erowing cranke. Spenſer. 
1. Among ſailors, a ſhip is ſaid to be crank, when, b 
the form of its bottom, or by being loaded too muc 
cy it is liable to be overſet. [from Aran, Dut. 
ek. 91 888 
To Cralnkit, v. n. [from crank, as it ſignifies ſome- 
thing bent.] To run in and out; to run in flexures 
and windings. | | 
dee how this river comes me cranking In, 
And euts me from the beſt of all my land 
| A huge halt moon, a monſtrous cantle out. 
To CANIN, v. a. To break into unequal ſurfaces ; 
to break into angles, 
d Vaga's stream, 
Fore'd by the fudden ſhock, her wonted track 
For ook, and drew her humid train aflope, 


Cranding her banks, 2 a 
CAN. nf [from the verb.] We qualities 
gular inences, 
Crna'nkNnuds, . / [from crank] 
1. Health 4 vigour. 
2. Diſpoſition to overſet, | | | 
CNN. aff. [from crazy,] Full of chinks, 
| A wall It Is, as T would have you think, 
"That had In tt a crannicd hole or chink, $haheſpeare. 
A very fair frult, and not unde a eltron but ſomewhat rougher 
chopt and crannled, vulgarly conceived the marks of Adam's teeth, 


CRANNV. . / (eren, Fr. erena, Lat.] Achink; a 
eleſt j a flure. 
The eye of the underſtanding Is like the eye of the ſenſe; for 
. you may ſee great objects through (mall exennic: or holes, fo 
ou may foe great axioma-of nature through ſmall and contempti- 
\nftances. acon's Natural Hiftory, 
| And therefore beat and lald about, 

To find a eranny to creep outs Hudibrot, 
In a firm building, the cavities ought not to be filled with rub. 
biſh, but with brick or Rane, fitted to the ente Dryden. 
Within the foaking of water and (prings, with ſtreams and cur- 
rents In the veins and canner Burnet's Theory, 
He Kkipped tren room ta room, ran up ſtairs and down airs, 

from the kitchen to the garrets, and he peeped into every cranay, 
8 Arbuthnet's Tee Bull, 
Cart. „% [crepa, low Latin.) A thin ſtuff}, looſely 


any ordinary force, you ma 
1 Then commerce . 
The bu 


Milton. 


Philips, 


woven, of which the dreſs of the clergy is ſometimes 
made. 
And 8 Roxana, fir'd with jealous rage, 
With fifty yards of crape hall (weep the (tage, Seviſt, 
Ju thee 1 often call'd in vain, 
Again that allatlin in crapes Swi/t, 


"Vis from high life high charafters are drawn g 
A taint In erage (+ ee faint bn lawn, Pore, 
Ceres, % [crapala, a ſurfeit, Lat.] an 
enneſs ; (icknels by intemperance, Die. 
Caa'rviovs. ee, Lat.] Drunken; intem- 
perate ; fick with intemperance, Did. 
7. CRASH, v. ». [a word probably formed from the 
thing.} lo make a loud complicated noiſe, as of 
many things falling or breaking at once, 
Thee hall bes great i from the hills, 
| hen cunvultions cleave the lad'ring earth, 
Before the Atta yawn appears, the ground 
Trembler and heaves, the nodding houſes craphs Ser. 
Y. Cu. 4.4 To or bruiſe. 
My Matten is the great teh Capulet 3 and If you be nat of the 
} pray you come and aſh a cup of wine, Shat, 


dee Montague, 
Mr. Marburtes has it, waſh a cup of wine. 


I. |. 10% 


Shah. Henry Iv. 


Brown's Fulgar Krreurs, | 


[Care. u. 


C R A 


F. craſh, ſays Hanmer, is to be me 


: I craſb be- 
ing a word ſtill uſed in ſome counti 


for a merry 


verb.} A loud ſudden mixed 


as of many things broken at the ſame time. 
a 
Seeming to feel this blow, wi ng top 
Stoops G his baſe; and, with a hideous craſh, 
Takes priſoner Pyrrbus' ears Shakeſpeart's Hamlet. 
Moralising ſat I by the hazard-table+ 1 looked upon the uncer- 
tainty of riches, the decay of beauty, and the craſþ of worlds, 
with as much contempt as ever Plato did. Pope. 
CRASIS. n. J. Lapac. Temperature; conſtitution 
ariſing from the various properties of humours. 
The | Jute of men are ſo immediately diverſified by the indi- 
vidual crafisy that every man owns wherein noge is like 
him. . Glanville. 
A man may be naturally inclined to pride, luſt, and anger; as 
theſe inclinations are founded In a peculiar crafis and conſtitution 
of the blood and ſpirits. South, 
CRASS. adj, . Lat.] Groſs ; coarſe ; not thin; 
not comininuted ; not ſubtle ; not conſiſting of ſmall 


arts, 

f lion, in aquafortis, will fall into ebullition, with noiſe and emi- 
cation; as allo a craſs and fumid exhalation, cauſed from the com- 
bat of the tulphur of iron with the acid and nitrous ſplrits of aqua- 
fortis. Fu Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Metals are intermixed with the common terreſtrial matter, ſo as 
not to be diſcoverable by human induſtry z or, if diſcoverable, fo 
iffuſed and ſcattered amongſt the craſſer and more unprofitable 

matter, that it would never be poſſible to ſeparate and extract it, 
Wodward's Natural Hiſtory. 
Cera'ssitTuDE. . / [crafitudo, Latin. ] Grofinels ; 


coarſeneſs; thickneſs, 

They muſt be but thin, as a leaf, or a piece of paper or parch- 
ment; for, if they have a greater era//itude, they will alter in their 
own body, though they ſpend not, Bacon, 

The Dead Sea, which vomiteth up bitumen, is of that craſſitude, 
as living bodles, bound hand and foot, caſt int» it, have been born 

up, and not ſunk. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

The terreſtrial matter carried by rivers into the fea, is ſuſtained 
therein partly by the greater craſ/irude and gravity of the ſea-water, 
and partly by ity conſtant agitation, N Woodward. 

CGS NATION. 1. from cras, Latin, to-morrow. ] 

Delay. 1 Die. 
. [creche, Fr. crates, Lat.] The paliſaded 
frame in which hay is put for cattle, 

When, being expelled out of Paradiſe by reaſon of fin, thou 
wert held in the chains of death 1 was incloled in the virgin's 
womb, I was laid in the cratch, I was wrapped in {wathling-cloaths. 

Hakewill on Providence. 


Crava'r. . J [of uncertain etymology.] A neck- 


cloth ; any thing worn about the neck, 
(4 delinquents have been ſcourg'd, 
And hemp on wooden anvils forg'd ; 
Which others for cravats have worn 
| About their necks, and took a turn, Hudibras. 
The reftritives were applied, one over another, to her throat: 
then we put her on a cravat. Wiſman's Surgery. 
7o CRAVE. v. a. [cnapian, Saxon. 
1. To aſk with carneſtneſs ; to aſk with ſubmiſſion ; to 
beg z to entreat, 
hat one petition i there found In the whole Litany, whereof 
we ſhall ever be able at any time to ſay, that no man living needeth 
the grace or benefit therein craved at God's hands? Hooker, 
As for my nobler friends, I crave their pardons ; 
But for the mutable rank-ſcented many, 
Let them regard me as I do not flatter. W Coriolanut, 
The poor people, not knowing where to hide themſelves from the 
fury of their enemies, nor of whom to crave help, fled as men and 
women diſmayed. | Knolles, 
would crave leave here, under the word action, to comprehend 
the torbearance too of any action propoſed. Locke. 
Each ardent nymph the rifing current craves, 
Each ſhepherd's pray'r retards the parting waves. 
2. To aſk inſatiably. 
The ſubjects arm'd, the more their princes gave, 
Th' advantage only took the more to crave. 
Him doſt thou mean, who, ſpite of all his ſtore, 
Is ever craving, and will ſtill be poor? | 
Who cheats for halfpence, and who doffs his coat 
To fave a farthing in à ferry- boat? Dryden's Perfius. 
3. To long; to wiſh unreaſonably, 
Levity puſhes us on from one vain defire to another, in a regular 
vicifſitude and ſucceflion of crævingi and ſatiety. L' Eftrange. 
' He is actually under the power of a temptation, and the (way of 
an \mpetuous luſt 3 both hurrying him to ſatiafy the cravings of it 


| Prior, 


enbam. 


by ſome rig on aQtions 4 South. 
4. To call for importunately. 

Your needful counſel to our buſineſſes, | 

Which crave the inſtant uſe. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


The antecedent concomitants and effects of ſuch a conſtitution, 
are acids, taken in too great quantities; ſour eructatlons, and a 
craving appetite, eſpecially of terreſtrial and abſorbent ſubſtances, 
: Arbutbnot on Aliments, 
5. Sometimes with for before the thing ſought, 
Once one may crave for love, | 
But more would prove 
This heart too little, that too great. Sucking. 


Cna'van. . /. [derived by Skinner from crave, as 
one that craves or begs his life : perhaps it comes 
— 7 from the noiſe made by a conquered 
cock, 


1. A cock conquered and diſpirited. 
What, is your creſt a coxcomb ? 
— A combleſy cock, fo Kate will be my hen. 
«No cock of mine; you crow too like a cravens 
2. A coward 
fellow. 
1 it fir this ſoldier keep his oath ? 
Ie is a d and a villain elſe. 
Cra'van, adj, Cowardly ; baſe. 
Upon his coward breaſt 
A bloody croſe, and on his craven creſt 
A bunch of hairs difcolour'd diverſly, 
| Whether it be 
Reſtial oblivion, or ſome creven [cruple, 
Of thinking too preeſtely on th event; 
A thought which, quarter'd, hath but one part wiſdom, 
And ever three parts coward. Ibate/peare's Att. 
Yet it the innocent fore mercy find, | 
From cowardice, not ruth, did that proceed 
His noble foes durſt not his crewen 
Exaſperate by ſuch a bloody deed. Fairfax, 
Yo Cet. v. a. {from the noun.] To make recre. 
ant or cowardly, 
'Gaink ſelf- laughter 
There de a prohibition & divine, 
, That evawent my weak hand. Shateſpeart's Cymbeline, 
Craven, , /. [from crave.) An intatiable gſker, 
It is uſed in Clara. 


Shaleſp. 
z recreant; a weak-hearted ſpiritleſs 


Jbahkeſp. Henry . 


Spenſer, 


y 


bout. It is ſurely better to read crack; See CRANcx. 
Crxavn. 1. J. [from the 


1. State of being crazy; imbecility; 


C RA 


To Cravnen,. v. a, [/chrant/en, Dutch; whe | 
vulgar ſay more properly 2% ſeraunch. ME the 
6 the mouth. The word A ed by 700 Tub i 
RAW. u. / aniſh.] The crop 
of lid ( a | 17 en fomach 
In birds there is no maſtication or comminution 
the mouth; but, in ſuch as are not carnivorous, it 
ſwallowed into the 


of the way 
is immedi? 


or crato, or at leaſt into a tj 
4 xg which I have obſeryed in' many, Gen phat 
* * | . | . Ray on t ' Creat; 
CRAWFISH, 2. 2 ſometimes written rats, 


l 
of fry 


perly crevice; in French ecrevi/e.] A ſm 
ceous fiſh found in brooks, ; the {mall lone 
water, N . 
Thoſe that caſt their ſhell are the lobſter, the 


ib, the hodmandod or dodman, and the tortoiſe, 4 — 
Let me to crack live e- recommend. os 
The common crawfifſo, and the large fea craw fiſh, both prod 


1 
: 


the ſtones called crabs eyes. 1 
To CRAWL. . 2. {4ricles, Dutch] a, 
1. To creep ; to move with a flow motion ; to mg, 
without riſing from the ground, as a worm 
1 faw them under a green mantling vine, ' 
That craw!s along the fide of yen imall hill, 

That cratuling inſet, who from mud began; 
Warm d by my beams, and kindled into man | 
The ftreams, but juſt contain'd within their 

z 


Mika, 


bound, * ; 
By flow degrees into their channels craw/ 
And earth increaſes as the waters fall. Dryden 
A worm finds what it ſearches after, only by feeling, 80 lt cr, 
from one thing to another. .. Grow 1G? 
| The vile worm, that yeſterday began 
To crazvl; thy fellow-creature, abjeR man. 
2. To move weakly and flowly, or timorouſly, 
© _ "Tis our firſt intent | 
To ſhake all cares and buſineis from our age, 
While we unburthen'd crew! tow'rd death. | 
| Sba re's 
They like tall fellows crept out of the — ; = 


Pri, 


Leer, 


crazoling up the battered walls of the fort, got into it. — 
For the fleets of Solomon and the kings of Egypt, It i 

apparent they went with great leiſure, and «< bs 

thore-1ide, Hohe 


A look ſo pale no quartane ever gave; 
Thy dwindled legs ſeem crawling to a grave, D 
He was hardly able to cratol about the room, tar leſs to look 
after a troubleſome buſinets. Arbutbuot' Jabs Ball. 
Man is a very worm by birth, 
Vile reptile, weak and vain! 
A while he crazvls upon the earth, 
Then ſhrinks to earth again, Pipe, 
It will be very neceſſary for the threadbare gownman, and 
every child who can crawl, to watch the fields at harveſt-time, 


* 
3. To advance ſlowly and ſlily. we 
Hath crazv/'d into the favour of the pools 

Gare Henry VIII, 


94. Fuvenal, 


And is his oracle. Shak 
4. To move about hated and deſpiſed. 
Reflect upon that litter of abſurd opinions that crawl about the 


world, to the diſgrace of reaſon, Seuths 
| How will the condemned {inner then craw/ forth, and appexe 
in his filth, before that undefiled tribunal ? Souths 


Behold a rev'rend fire, whom want of grace 
Has made the father of a nameleſs race, | 
Crawl through the ſtreet, ſhov'd on, or rudely prefi'd 
By his own ſons, that paſs him by unbleſs'd ! 


Fe Pope 
Crawler. 1. . [from crawl.) A creeper ; any thing 
that creeps. 


* mn. . [See CRAwW IS H.] The river lob 
cr, | 

The cure of the muriatick and armoniack ſaltneſs requires ſlimy 

meats ; as ſnails, tortoiſes, jellies, and crayfiſbes. Flac. 

CRA'YON. . / NN French.] 

1. A kind of pencil; a roll of paſte to draw lines 
Let no day paſs over you without drawing a line; that is to ſij, 
without working, without giving ſome ſtrokes of the pencil or tle 
—_— : . Dryden's Dufreſjnys 

2. A drawing or deſign done with a pencil or crayon, 

To CRAZE. V. 4. [ ecra/er, French, to break 10 
pieces.] 

1. To break; tocruſh; to weaken, 

In this contideration, the anſwer of Calvin unto Farrel, concern- 
ing the children of popiſh parents, doth teem crazed, Heclu. 
Relent, ſweet Hermia ; and, Lyſander, yield 
Thy crazed title to my certain right, Shokeſprart 
Till length of years, 
And ſedentary numbnets, craze my limbs. Milt 
Then through the fiery pillar, and the cloud, 
God looking forth, will trouble all his hoſt, 
And craze their chariot wheels, 

2, To powder. 

The tin ore paſſeth to the crawing mill, which, between tw 
grinding tones, bruiſeth it to a fine (and, Carcw's Surv 


3. To crack the brain; to impair the intellecd. 
I lov'd him, friend, 
No father hls ſon dearer, true, to tell thee, 
That grief hath craz'd my wits, Shakeſpeare's King Lun 
Wickedneſs is a kind of voluntary frenzy, and a cholen «ib 
traction; and every ſinner does wilder and more extravagant thing 
than any man can do that is crazed and out af his wits; 9) 


with this ſad difference, that he knows better what he docs. 


Cra'zrDNEss. 1. /, [from crazed.] Decrepitude; bi 
kenneſs ; diminution of intellect. 3 
The nature, as of men that have ſick bodies, fo likewiſe of thi 
people in. the crazedne/s of their minds, poſſeſſed with dillike and 
diſcontentment at things preſent, is to imagine that any thing 
would help them. Hela. 


CAA ZIx Ess. . / [from crazy. 


Mila 


weakneſs. 
Touching other places, ſhe may be ſaid to hold them bes 

ſhould do a wolf by the ears ; nor will 1 ſpeak now of the 4 

neſs of her title to many of them. Howel's Vocal FN. 


2. Weakneſs of intellect. 
Cra'zy. adj, [ecraze, French.] 
1. Broken; decrepit. 


Come, my ere 
We will beſtow you in ſome better place, ; 
Fitter for fickneſs and for crazy age» Sha Her Ve 
When people are crazy, and in difordery, it is ner 
to groan. ; | L 20 
2. Broken - witted 3 ſhattered in the intelleR. 
The queen of night, whoſe large 
Rules all the ſea and half the land, 
And over moiſt and crazy brains, l 


In high (pring-tides, at midnight reigne. 

3- Weak ; feeble ; ſhattered. 
Phyſick can but mend our crazy ſtate, 
Patch an old building, not « ue, Srealte 


Mts 


a © — ww 


s 85 5 


CRE 


| 'thened of etertitys Whether by Þ 
Were 1 conſtitution or ©, violent ſickneſs, tle | 
18 4 A. Co 


a mn, pert had they Y y. conſid 


amaze word. 105 0 " 12 
c places, they kept their cr bn, or herds of cattle, |' 
In theſe milk of the cow, without huſbandry or tillage. 1 
jviog by the n 0 + Devittin Ireland. 


Rm T #5 43 J'%! 5 i Q (4 4.146 

* BT. Ve N. ” 3 | Sl . PRA © 
1 Cn84G s the Engfiſh' to perivit the Trifh' to eraaghr} | 
N Ic $a made penal 79. "or pref them to eccleſiaſtical benefices. |' 
. Davies on Ireland. 
q, Cubak. v. u. . as 4 
"To make a har Pp rotrae * ine of fille, | 
. 1 nor the creaking of ſhots, nor ruſtlin l levy betray 
heart to wom Shakeſpeare's King ear. | 
Is 


ens | 
ty ey here was th? unguarded houſe to keep, 
Sn ons hinges turn'dy do his-leep. N cal Dryden. 
is ſometimes uſed of amn ö. 
The creaking locuſts with mi voſt —__— 4 on nz 
They fried with heat, and r defire. Dryden | 
CREAM: . / bah Ai. AV RS 
8 1 11 
Pon o gate or the und is" changed by the 
ite | ailk. 


wk urn 1 if the flower of 
zation of the ; Wy. ſe ti Me hat, * 


* . 


3g! ' 
4 #& 


is not your MKV Pro k 170 grabs 
ha u 55 155 your cheek bf cream, 

That can entame my ſpirits to your hone Shakeſpeare. 

Im 28 vigilant as A cat to ſteal cream, bakeſp. Henry IV. 

. 4 and made to riſe ſpeedily, by putting in cold 
own the whey, 

athral Hiſtory. 


(rcam is mature 


wer; Which, 28 it ſeemeth, getteth 


fav the drudging goblin ſwet, 
Phd his cream-bowl duly ſet ; 
When in one rene Impſe'of morn, 
His ſhadowy fla hath k relh d the corn. 
Let your various team ihelreled be 8 
With ſwelling fruity juſt raviſh'd from the tre. King. 
Milk, ſanding fome time, nututuſty ſeparates into an oily liquor 
called cream; an a thinner, blue, and more ponderous liquor, called 
fcimme mik. IE CUT es Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
„ R I uſed” for the beſt part of any thing: as, be 
ea 0 0. e * K 15 
3 5 2 [from the noun.] To gather cream. 
There are a fort of men, whoſe viſages | 
Do cream and mantle-like a ſanding pond 3 
And de a wilfal- ti ftueſs entertain, 
With purpoſe to be dreſt in an opinion 
Of wildom gravity, profound conceit. = 4 
Sbaleſpeare' Merchant of Venice. 
cer. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


| To kim off the cream 

1 Jo take the flower and, quinteſſence of any thing: 
ſo uſed ſomewhere by Swift. 

Crram-PACED. ad. | cream and faced.] Pale; coward- 

looking. e; 

| Thou cream-fac*d lown, 

Where got't thou that gooſe-look ? Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


Bacen's 


. * 


the nature of cream. 


3 01 # » 


CREASE. 2. /. [from cręta, Latin, chalk. Skinner.) 

A mark made by doubling any thing. 

Men of great parts are unfortunate in buſineſs, becauſe they 
gp out of the common road : I once deſired lord Bolingbroke to 
obſerve, that the clerks uſed an ivory knife, with a blunt edge, to 
Gride paper, which cut it even, only requiring. a ſtrong hand; 
whertas a ſharp penknife would go out of the creaſe, and disfigure 
the paper. 8 Swift. 
Yo Cav asr, v. 4. [from the noun.] To mark any 
thing by doubling it, {a as to leave the impreſſion, 
Fo CREATE, w. 4. [cred, on 
u. Jo form out of nothing; to cauſe to exiſt. 

In the beginning God gte the heaven and the earth. Geneſis. 
We having but imperfe& ideas of the operations of our minds, 
and much imperfecter yet of the operations of God, run into great 
dithculties about frup createc agents, Which reaſon cannot well ex- 
tricate itſelf out of, Py | * Locke. 
2. To produce; to cauſe; to be the occaſion of. 
Now is the time of help : your eye in Scotland 
, Would create ſoldiers, und make women fight. Shakeſpeare. 
His abilities wete prone to create in him great confidence of un- 
dertakings, and this was like enough to betray: him to great errours 
and many enemies, + | | ; . King Charles. 
They eclipſe the cleareſt truths by difficulties of their own 
ar or no man could miſs his way to heaven for want of 


git. | Decay of Piety. 
None knew, till guilt created fear, 
What darts or poiſon'd arrows were. Roſcommon. 
Muſt I new bars to my own joy creates | 
Refuſe myſelf what I had forc'd from fate? Dryd. Aurengx. 
Long abſtinence id troubleſome to acid conſtitutions, by the 


uneafinels it creates in tha ſtomach. Arbutbnot. 
3 To beget. nt ot inen! oa 1 
And the i ue there create 
„ Exer (hal be fortunate, Ee” Shakeſpeare. 
4 To inveſt with any new character. 


Ariſe, my knights o“ thi, battle: I create vou 
ompanions to out perſon, and will fit you : | 
1 50 dignities . eſtates. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
e any new tles; to pu 
eee eee 
bes Dritifh undertaker had but a proportion of three thou- 
our for himſelf, with power to create a manor, and hold a 
P 1 0 | | Davies on Ireland. 
5 rION, . % [from create.] | 
the ah of creating or conferring exiſtence. : 
oe the immenſity of the Divine Love, expreſſed in all the 
— ations of his providence ; in his creation, in his conſervation 
Th 1 Taylor. 
ine act of inveſting with new qualities or cha- 
=. er: as, the creation of peers. | 
4 The things created ; the univerſe. 
X As ſubjeQs then the whole creation came, 
nd from their natures Adam them did name. 
- Such was the ſaint, who ſhone with ev'ry grace, 
efleQing, Moſes-like, his maſter's face: 
oe aw his image lively was expreſs'd, 
d his own work as his creation bleſs'd. 
Th wo could the tender new creation beay 
: rams heats or coldneſs of the year. 
* wp yore, no matter where or when, 
TY Ro chin low creation ſwarm'd with me 
' any J ing produced, or cauſed. 
Fm - thou not, fatal viſion, ſenſible 
, ling as to fight? Or art thou but 
Þ ger of the mind, a falſe creations 
, "ceeding from the heat-oppreſſed br al 
CAN TVI. ad; o 1 
. adj, [from creats.] 


Denham. 


Dryden's Fables. 
Dryden s Virgil. 


* 


Shak . Macbeth. 


2. Bxertitig the act of erbtj,j,?. 


nene . 
FELL nf. [cr or Latin. The being that 
10 1 ROE E4 {ns 


C R EA u K. . fo [orvaruring len Latin] 
Mille, which, when it | 


3. An anima 


4. A general 


Milton. | 


Carauy, adj. [froin' #41.) Full of cream; having | 


ing in a 


Parnel.- 


CRE 


_ _*, Bite e generous minds, in whoſe wide thou 
ee berge uu. 
f 


$, creative beauty burns 
With warmeſt bea '' 1 Thomſon's Spring. 


To trite the'outyditgs af the uncle ef days in the firſt in- | 


ſtance, and of his'creative, pawet, is a, t for mortal 
epquiry. MC en e Kere dr . 


eſtows exiſten eee. | ; 
pen, ye heavens, our Hin doors 3/ let in 
r 1 


* 


The, great cr2ator, from his Wörſe returmd e SO 
3 cent; hiv ſix"days Work, à Word. Milton. 
When you lie down, clofe your gyesWtWa hort prayer, commit 
yourſelf mah ate hand! oP f ee 


6 ! fulcreaton4- and when you have 
done, truſt him With yourſelf; axyoy raul do whe you are dying. 
I. be dit vo e 9mm Taxler' Guide to Devotion. 


n 18 95421 


ee : * Q 1 1 I 
1. A bling ng (fc exiſient, but creqted by the ſupreme 
power. "110.3 Bas 1A June '& 47 botayv to he” p ? 

Were theſe perſons idolaters for the worſhip they did not give to 


ledged ig wan tefpbts 1 
, not human 
The queen pretended ſatisfaction of her knowledge only in killing 
creatures vile, as cats and dogs. ' © Shaktſpeare's Cymbeline, 
term for man. | 
Vet crime in her could never crrature find; 
But for his love, and for her own ſelf ſake, 
She wanger'd had from one to other Ind. ' 
Moſt curſed of all creatures under ſky, 


Spenſer. 


I've heard that guilt creatures at a play, 
Hare, by the Ning oF th ſeunes: 

Been ſtruck. ſo to the ſoul, that preſently a 

They have proclaim their malefuctions. Shakeſp, Hamlet. 

Nor think to- night of thy ill nature, 

But of thy follies, idle creature. Prior. 

A good poet no ſaoner,communicates his works, but it is ima- 

gined he is a: vain young creature, given vp, to the ambition of 

tame. \. 45 i) Pope. 

6. A word 0 petty tenderneſs. ue Ir, 

And then, $iry would he gripe and wring my hand; 


| Great princes thus, when ſavourites they raiſe, 
To juftify their grace, their creatures praiſe, D « 
The defigni was diſcovered by a perſon whom every body knows 
to be the creature of a certain great man, | Swift. 
Cre"aTURELY. adj. [from creature.] Having the 
qualities of a creature, 
The ſeveral parts of relatiyes, or cyeaturely infinites, may have 
finite proportions to one another, Cheyne's biloſopbical Principles. 
CAT RIT VDE. 2. , [from creber, frequent, Latin. ] 
Frequentneſs. as ia. 
Crt BrOVS. adj. [from creber, Lat.] Frequent. Dic. 
CREDENCE. a. , [from credo, Lat. credence, Nor- 
man Fr.] EOS | 
t. Belief pccredit,;; i | 
| Ne let it ſeem that credence this exceeds, | 
For hetht-made the ſume wes known right well 
Io have done much more admirable deeds z 


It Mertin Was. Hob Me bis .s:; Spenſer. 
CL“ os and wiſdom, 

Apptov'd ſo to your mai eſtyn may plead 

For ample: credence. Shakeſpeare. 


They did not only underhand give out chat this was the true earl; 

but the-friars finding ſome. credence in the people, took boldneſs in 

Aae nich ay 8 vg : , Bacon. 
at which gives a claim to credit or belief, 

After they had delivered to ai their letters of credence, they 
were led to a chamber richly furniſhe Hayward, 
CREDENDA. n. 7 [Latin.] Things to be believed; 

articles of faith : diſtinguiſhed in theology from 
agenda, or practical duties, | 
Theſe were the great articles and credenda of Chriſtianity, that fo 
much ſtartled the world. Coutb, 
Crxt'venT. adj, [credens, Latin.] 
1. Believing ; eaſy of belief, | 
Then weigh What loſs your honour may ſuſtain, 
If with too credent'ear you lift” his ſongs. HP» Hamlet. 
2. Having credit ; not to be. queſtioned, Lels proper. 
| My authority bears a credent bulk, 
That no particular ſcandal once can touch, 
But it confounds the breather, Shakeſp, Meaſure for Meaſure. 
Carve'nTIAL. n. / [from credens, Latin. ] t] 
which gives a title to credit; the warrant upon 
which belief or authority is claimed. 
A few perſons of an odious and deſpiſed country could not have 
filled the world with believers, had they not ſhown undoubted cre- 
dentials from the Divine Perſon who ſent them on ſuch a meſſage, 
Addiſon on the Chriſtian Religion. 

CREDIBILITY, 170 [from credible.] Claim to cre- 

dit; poſſibility of obtaining belief; probability. 
The Pen of thoſe opinions I ſhall ſhew to be altogether ineredi- 
ble, and the latter to have all the credibility and evidence of which a 


t 
2. 


thing of that nature is capable. E illotſon. 
Calculate the ſeveral degrees of credibility and conviction, by 
which the one evidence ſurpaſſerh the other. Atterbury. 


Crs'D1BLE. adj. [credibilis,, Latin.) Worthy of cre- 
dit; deſerving of belief; having à juſt claim to 
belief. | | | 

The ground of eredlt is the credibility. of things credited; and 
things are made credible, either by the known condition and quality 
of the utterer, or by the manifeſt likelihood of truth in 2 

5 coker, 

None tan demonſifite to int, that there is ſuch an iſland as Ja- 
maicaz yet, upon the teſtimony of credible perſons, I am free from, 
doubt. hahaha Tillotſon. 

Crt DIBLENESS. . 7 from credible.) Credibility ; 
worthineſs of belief; juſt claim to belief. 

The credibleneſs of a good part of theſe narratives has * 


4. To admit as a debtor. 


| | 
2. One who credits, one who believes. Not uſed. 


CRE 


Cax'oiBLY. adv. [from credible.) In a manner chat 


claims belief. * | 
This, with the loſs of ſo ſew.of the Engliſh as is ſcarce credi- 

blez being, as hath been rather confidently than credibly reportedy 

but of one man, though not a few hurt. ; Bacons 


CREDIT. . / [cretit, French.] 
1. Belief of; faith yielded to another. 


When the people heard theſe words; they gave no credit unto 


them, nor recei m. 1 Mac. x. 46. 
' 1 may give credit to reports. Addiſon's Spectator. 
 -.-1Some ferret truths, from learned pride conceal'd, P 


To maids alone and children are reveal'd : 
What though no credit doubting wits may give, 
The fair and innocent ſhall ſtill believe. Wl 


2, Honour ; reputation, 


I publiſhed, becauſe Lewas told I might pleaſe ſuch as it was a 
credit to pleaſe, | Pepe. 


There is no decaying merchant, or inward beggar, hath ſo many 
tricks to uphold the credit of their wealth, as theſe empty perſons 


3. Eſteem ; good opinion. 


che creator, ar f. worſhip | did give to his creatures ? have to maintain the credit of their ſufficiency. Bacon. 
En Aer cf 4g odd AR KEN Stilling fleet. His learning, though a poet ſad ie, 
2. Any thi ng tested. « 9i129du} 200 b. . Before a play, would loſe no credit. Swift, 
| God's firſt ereature was light. Bacon's New Atlantis. Yet, while eee ee 
Imperfe& Re World; und allthe'oeanirerin it, muſh be acknow- Shall walk the world in credit to his grave. Pope's Horace, 
tefptdts to bee. 171½ %. 4 Faith; teſtimony; that which procures belief. 


We are contented to take this upon your credit, and to think it 
may be. Hooker. 
The things which we properly believe, be only ſuch as are 
received upon the credit of divine teſtimony. Hooker, 
The author would have done well to have left ſo great a paradox 
only to the credit of a ſingle aſſertion. Locke. 


5. Truſt repoſed, with regard to property: correlative 


to debt. 


Lo, Tantalug, I here tormented lie. | Spenſer. Credit is nothing but the expectation of money, within ſome 
Though he might burſt his lungs to call for help, limited time. | * Locle. 
No creature would affift or pity him. Roſcommon, 6. Promiſe given. „ 99 Tn 5 
5. A word of contempt for a human being. They have never thought of violating the publick credit. or of 
Hence; home, you idle creatures, get you home 3 _ alienating the revenues to other uſes than to what, they have been 
Is this a holiday ? Shakeſpeare's Julius Cæſar. thus aſſigned: 9 5 Addiſon. 
| He would into the ſtews, | . Influence ; power not com ulſive; intereſt, 2 
And from the common creatures pluck. a glove, ; She employed his uttermoſt credit to relieve us, which was as 
And wear it as a favour. Shakeſpeare's Richard III.] great 35 4 beloved ſon with a mother, Sidneys 


They ſent him likewiſe a copy of their ſupplication to the king, 
and defired him to uſe his eredit that a treaty might be entered 
into. SIONS Clarendon, 
Having credit enough with his maſter to provide for Ms own in- 
tereſt, he troubled not himſelf for that of other men. larendons 


To CREDIT. v. 4. [credog. Latin.) , 
1, To believe. | 


Now I change my mind, | 


And partly credit things chat do preſage. - Jul. ſ. 
To credit the unintelligibility both of this union an N 


nd, need no more than to conſider it. e Rad Glanvi 
Cry, Oh fiveet creatures and then kiſs ne hard, Shakeſpeare. | 2, To procure credit or honour to any thing. 8 
Ah, cruel creature, whom doſt chou defpiſe ? May here her monument ſtand it | 
The gods, to live in w80ds, have left the ſkies. Dryd. Virg. To c 16 this rulls ans and ag N 
Some young creatiſ es have learnt their letters and ſyllables by To future times * ve 
having them paſted upon little tablets. , 1 Watts. Some patterns did of virtue ſet. | Waller 
He . is Arg dag to ſend him men, Which * ' being a] a ſociety ſo much above flattery.,, ,, _ Glanville. 
creature of Eſſex's, refuſed. _ BOY arendon. At preſ ö h ch dur governmen 
The duke's creature he defired to be eſtemed. —Clarenden, n 


as you did the ſchool formerly by your wt. 
3. To truſt ; to confide n. 

g [al g7? 7 

Car'piTaBlt. ad}. [from crediti] 

1. Reputable ; above'eontempt/' Eo 
He ſettled him in a good creditable way of living; having pro- 
' cured him by his intereſt one of the beſt places of the country, _ 
| | e Arbutbnot : Jobn Bulk. 
4. Honourable; eſtima ble. 
The contemplation of things, that do not ferve to promote Hur 
happineſs, is but a more ſpecious ſort of idleneſs, a more pardunable 
and creditable kind of lenorunce: an. RTE Tillotſon 
© REDITARLENESS, 1. /. [from creditable.) Reputa- 
tion; eſtim ation. Is 
Among all theſe ſnares, there is none more entan ling chan the 
creditablencſs and repute of cuſtomary vice. Decay of Piety, 


Cxr'vitaBLly, adv, [from creditable. Reputably z 


without diſgrace. In ien v nb As : 
Mliany will chuſe rather to neglect their q n 
chan to get a broken pate in the chort}'s\ſexvice,. only to 

| -rewarded with that which will break their. Nm Soutbe | 


Crx'vitoOR. 2. / [creditory Latin!) » , — 
1. He to whom a debt is owed ; he that gives credit: 
correlative to debtor. 191150 gy . 
There came Ylvers 3f Antonio's credivgys inge company to Ve- 
nice, that ſwear he cannot chuſe but bzeak. *: , Shakeſpeare. * 
I am ſa uſed tg confider myſelf an creditor and debtor, that I often. 
ſtate my accounts after the ſame manger, with regard to heayen and 
my own ſoul. F Addiſon's Spectator. 
No man of honour, as that word is uſually underſtood, did ever 
pretend thaphis honour oblitzed him to be chaſte or temprate, ta 
pay his creditors, to be uſeful to his country, to go goo? to mankind, . 
to endeavour to be wiſe or learned, to regard his word, hisprotniſe, 
or his oath, *' * | Swift. 


| Many ſought to feed 
The eaſy creditors of noveltics, 
By voicing him alive. 3 
Crepv'tirTyY. u. /. {[credulits, French; cradulitas, 
Latin.] Eaſineſs of belief; readineſs of eredit. 
The poor Plangus, being ſubject to that only diſadvantage of 
honeſt hearts, credulity, was perſuaded by him. Sidney. 
The prejudice of credulity may, in ſome meaſure, be cured, ; 
learning to ſet a high value on truth. : Watts's Logick. 
CREDULOUS, %. [credulur, Latin.) Apt to be- 
lieve ; unſuſpecting; eaſily deceived. | 
A credulous father, and a brother noble, 
Whoſe nature is ſo far from doing harm, 
That he ſuſpects none. , Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 
Who now enjoys thee credulous all gold, . 
Who always vacant, always amlable, 
Hopes thee, of flattery gales 
Unmindful, hapleſs he, 
' whom thou untry'd ſeem'ſt fair. 


Crxx"pulovsness. 1. % [from credulous.) 
believe ; credulity, 

g++: n. /. [from credo, the firſt word of the apoſtles 

creed. 6 f 6 

1. A erh of words in which the articles of faith are 


8 hakeſpeares 


＋ 


Milon.. 
Aptneſs to 


comprehended, \\ 
The larger and fuller view of this foundation is ſet down in the 
| creedg of the church. Hammond on Fundamentals. 


Wil they, who decry creeds and creedmakers, ſay that one wha 
writes a treatiſe of morality ought not to make in it any collection 
of moral precepts ? Fiddesi's Sermons« 

2. Any ſolemn profeſſion of principles or opinion, 


r Having the power to create, 


firmed to me by a praQiſer of phylick, oyle. 


For me, my lords, 
1 love him not, nor fear him z there's my crted. Sbaleſp. 
L 0 CRBE Ko 


CRE 
To Carin. v. a. [See To CHE. ] To make a 
harſh noiſe 


: Shall! ſtuy here, : : 
Creeking my ſhoes on the: plain maſonry? ?; Sbakrſprare. 
CREEK. . / [cnecca, Sax. 4rekr, Dutch. ] 
1. A prominence or jut in u winding coaſt. 
As ſtreame, which with thetr winding banks do play, 
Stopp'd by their cribs, vun ſoftly through the plain. Davies, 
 , "They on the bank of Jordan, by a cel, | 
| Where wimly with ready and afters 1 | 
Thelr unexpected loſs and plaints duthreath d. Milton. 
2. A (mall port ; a bay z a cove. | 
A law was made here co ſtop their paſſage in every port and 
oof Spa many Davies vn Ircland. 
turn, or alley, 1 4 6 816 
ick trend, 4 ſhoulder-clapper z one that commands the paſ- 
Cages of alleys, fe, and narruy lands. Shakeſpeare. 
CS VAX V. at, [from creed. ] Full of creeks ; unequal ; 
Who, Irfning on the belly of a pot, 
Pour forth x Water, whole outguſhing flood 
Run bathing all the crew ſhore a-flot, 
Whereon the 'T'rojan prince (pit Turnus“ blog!. Spenſer. 
To CREFP., v. u. pret, crept. [cpypan, Sax.] pan, 
Germ. x 4 | | 


1, Vo move with the belly to the ground, without legs, 
as & Worm. 


Wy = 
NN 


Ve that walk | 
The earth, and ſtately tread, or lowly creep ! Milton, 
And every ©,09ping thing that creep the ground, Milton. 


If they cannot djitinguith creeping from flying, let them lay 
down Virgil, and take up Qvid de Ponto, Dryden, 
2. Lo grow along the ground, or on other ſupports, | 
1h prottus cool, with ed poplary crown'd, 
And u vines on arbours weav'd around. Dryden. 
3. To move forward without bounds or leaps, az 
4. To move ſlowly and feebly, 
To-morrow, and to- morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeja in this petry pate from day to day, 
"T's the laft ſyllable of recorded times Sbabeſp. Macbeth, 
1 | | Why ſhonld a man 
Sloop when he wakes, and creep into the jaundice 
\ By being peevith ? Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Vinices 
Me who creeps atten plain, dull, common tente, ie fate from com- 
mitting abſurditles, but can never reach the excellence of wit, 
Dryden's | yrannich Loves 


5. To move ſecretly and clandeſtinely. 


P 


I'll Creep u into the chimmnry. —— : . 
[hers they always vie to Jilcharge their birding-pleces :; creep 
Into the kiln-hule, Shakipe Merry Wives of Windſor. 
; ö Whate'er you ares 
That in this deſart inaccettible, 
Under the ſhade of melancholy boughs, | 
Loſe and neglett the he . hours of time, Shakeſpeare. 
Of this fort are they which creep into: hautes, and lead captive 
filly women. 2 Tiny 111. 6. 
Thou makeſt darkneſs, and It is night wherein all the beaſts of 
the foreſt do creep forth, Pſalm civ. a0. 
Now and then @ work or two has c ing to keep his firſt defign 
In COuntenances ; : Atterbury, 
6: To move timorouſly without ſoaring, or venturing 
into dangers. | $52 
Paradife Loſt iy admirable z but am 1 therefore bound to main- 
taln, that there are no flats amongſt his elevations, when it is 
evident he creeps along ſometimes for above an hundred lines toge- 
tr? Dryden. 
|. We aha took s little boat, to ce along the fra- (hore ab tar 4s 
<Q 0p | Addiyjon on Italy. 
1 f come unexpected to ſteal forward unheard and 
unſeen. 
8 hy tide gifts of nature and Fortune he creeps, nay he flies, into 
thi ta ut of poor lilly Women, Sidney. 
It emis the marriage of hls brother's wite 
Mas crepe tan near his confeience, co 
Noe, his contelence N 
Hase too near another laly, Sbabeſpeart's Henry VIII. 
Noceflity ento ved them, after they grew tull of people, to prend 
themſelves, avi cop vt of Shinar, or Babyloma. Ratcigh's . 
None pretends to Know tram how remote corners of thote frozen 
mountains une of hate force nations firlt crepe outs Temples 
It iy not to be expected that every one should guard his wunder- 
fanding from being impoſed on by the tophiſtry which ce into 
molt at the books of argument, Locke, 
8. To behave with ſervility ; to fawn. ; to bend. 
They were vwi'd to bend, 
o (end their (miles betote them to Achiber, 
"To come as humbly as they uid to ep 
To holy altars. Shakeſpeare's Trioies ard Creffide, 
Carr «4 [from oye} 
1. A plant that ſupports itlelt by means of ſome ſtronger 


A 


Plants that put forth their (ap hattly, have bes not propor» 
tionable to vl length therefore they re Winders or crerpers, as 
Ivy, briony, and woordbine, Bacon, 

2. An iron uſed to ſlide along the grate in kitchens, 

4. A kind of patten or clog worn by women, 

Cunri pnolk, 4. /. [creep and bole.) 

1. A hole into which any animal may creep to eſcape 
danger, 

2. A lubterfage ; an excuſe, 

CarrrinGiy, adv. [from weeping. ] Slowly; after 
the manner of a reptile, 

the joy, which wiowyht into Pygmalion's mind, was even ſuch 
av, by vach Jogire of Colmane's wands, croepingly entered into 
Philaclca's, Nrlneys 
Ertel „ . | from creed.) Alamec perſon ; a cripple, 
he to whom this world mult telt voter 
As (but or the mierecntin of her, 

dhe, the is dead, he's dead when thou know't this, 

Iba Know Rt how lame a de this wart is, 

Car NN, «. /, te, Latin.) 

C&KEMOR. , I Latin,] 
1 relembling cream, 

he tood is (wallowed into the Nomach, where, mingled willy 
ditnent juices, it bs reduced Into a hy of eee Rey. 

CN, 44, | from erern, Latin,] Notchel; in- 
dented, 

The evily are prettily ee, ar notched, quite wund the edges ; 
bot vat (ralted down te fy depth, | Iden. 


Cuariran, % (nm farriers.] An ulcer ſeated in 
the midit of the forepart of the foot, Harrier Ni. 
Yo CREPPIDATE, e, (te, Latin.) To make 
a ſmall crackling noiſe, | 
Carrira'rion, ee [from wepitare,] A ſmall Srac- 
kling noiſe, 
Ceres particip. [from creep.} 
'T hers are certain men ne In unaw ares. 
Idi ter vine, but that ber ums farround 
Ne: married elm, had cet along the grounds 


Donn, 
A burning. 
A milky lubltance z 4 tott 


Soak 
Pope, 


CRE 


CREPU'SCULE. ». / [erepuſeculum, Lat.] Twilight. | 
v3 $7 #4 $. 445% . 8 itt. 
N Glimmer- 

in a ſtate between light and darkneſs, 
cloſe apprehenfion of the ane, might perhaps afford a glim- 


Crxxrvu'sculovs. adj, [cre 


ing 
 merigg light and crepuſeulour * of the other. Brown. 
ie beginnings or philoſophy were in a crepuſculous ae. 
id it is yet ſcarce pait the dawn.  Glanville's Stepſis. 
CRESCENT, adj. [from creſco, Latin. ] Increaſing ; 
growing; in a ſtate of increaſe, 5 | 
I have (cen him in Britain 2 he was then of à ceſcent note. 


| | "Shakeſpeare's Cymboline. 
With theſe in troop | % 


Came Aſtoteth, whom the Phenicians, call'd 
Aſtarte, queen of heaven, with creſcent horns. 
Cnt'sSCENT, u. f [ cre/cens, Lab 
ſlate of increaſe; any ſimilitude — increaſing. 
My pow'r 's a creſcent, and my auguring a = 
Says in will come 8 th' full, bakeſp- Antony and Cletp. 
Or BaQtrian ſophy, from the horny - 
Of "Turkiſh creſcent, leaves all waſte beyond 
The realm of Aladule, In his retreat. | 
Jove in duſky clouds involves the ſkies, : ; 
And the faint c/gcent thoots by fits before their eyes. Dryden. 
And two fair creſcrats of tranſtucent horn 
The brows of all their young Increaſe adorn. Pope's Odyſſey. 
Can'scive, adj, [from cre/co, Latin.) Increafing ; 
growing. 2-4 
So the prince obſcur'd his contemplation 
Under the veil of wildneſs, which no doubt 
Grew, like the ſummer graſs, faſteſt by night, 
Unteen, yet creſcive in his Faculty» Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Curss, u. J [perhaps from creſco, it being a quick 
grower; naſturtium, Lat.] An herb. 
Its lower contiſts of four leaves, placed in form of a croſs : the 
pointal ariſes from the centre of the flower-cup, and becomes a 
roundiſh ſmooth fruit, divided into two cells, and furniſhed with 


Milton. 


Milton. 


ſeeds, generally ſmooth, Miller, 
His court, with nettles and with cri ſtor'd, 
With ſoups unbought, and fallads, bleſt his board. Pope. 


Car'sssT, . / [crofette, Fr. becauſe beacons had 
croſſes anciently on their tops.] A great light ſer 
upon a beacon, light-houſe, or watch-tower. Hanmer. 
They {till raiſe armies in Scotland by carrying about 
the lire-crols, 

At my nativity 

Was tull of fiery ſparks, 


The front of heav'n : 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


Ot burning et. 
From the arched roof, 
Pendent by ſubtle magick, many a row 
Or (arty lamps, and blazing cr, fed 
With nphtive and afphalius, yielded light 
As trom a (ky, 1 Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
CREST. ». J [crifta, Latin, ] 
1. The plume ot feathers on the top of the ancient hel- 
met ; the helmet. 
III valour, ſhewn upon our crefts to-day, 
Hith taught us how to cheriſh ſuch high deeds, | 
Ev'n in the boſom of our adverſaries. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
2. The comb of a cock: whence Milton calls him creſted. 
Others on ground 
 Walk'll firm ; the creed cock, whoſe clarion ſounds 
| "The lilent hours. i Milton's Paradiſe Left, 
3. The ornament of the helmet in heraldry. | 
Of what eſteem creſts were, in the time of king Edward the 
Third's reign, may appear by his giving an eagle, which he himſelf 
had torinerly born, tor a c to William Montacute, earl of Salil- 
bury. Camden's Remains. 
The horn; 


It was a crq ere thou wall born: 


"Thy tuther's father wore it. Shakeſpeare's As you lile it. 


4. Any tuft or ornament on the head; as {ome which | 


the poets aſlign to ſerpents. 7 
Their creſts divide, 
And, tow'ring o'er his head, in triumph ride. Dryden's Firgil, 
5. Pride; ſpirit; fire; courage; loftineſs of mien. 
When horſes ſhould endure the bloody ſpur, | 
The, tall their creſts, Shakeſpeare, 
Cans iD, adj, [from ce; eriſtatus, Latin.] 
1. Adorned with a plume or creſt, | 
The bold Alſcalonites 
Then grov'ling foil'd their crefted helmets in the duſt. © Mite. 


At this, for new replies he did not tay 
But lac'd his _ helm, and ſtrode away. Dryden. 
2. Wearing a comb. | 
"The cee bird ſhall by experience know, 
Jove made not him his maſtex-piece below, © Dryden. 
CREST-FALLEN, adj. [cref aud Fall.] Dejected; 


ſunk ; diſpirited : cowed ; heartlels;; ipiritleſs, 
| warrant you, they would whip, me with their fine wits, till 1 
were 4s f as a dried pear. Sbakeſps Derry Wives of Wind. 
"They piolate their words in a whining kind of querulous tone, as 
if they were (ll complaining and erg. fallen. Heoxvell. 
Cru'srl.vss. a4, [from cref.] Not dignified with 
coat-armour ; not of any eminent family, 
His grandtather was Lionel duke of Clarence, 
"Third ton ts the third Edward king of England, 
{ Sprung rellen yeomen trom ſo deep a root, 
CRETA*CEOUS. a/. [creta, chalk, Lat.] 
1. Having the qualities of chalk ; chalky. 
What gives the light, ſeems hard to ſay z whether it be the creta- 
ne alt, the nitrous (alt, or ſome igneous particles, 
2. Abounding with chalk, 
8 Nor from the ſable ground expect ſucceſs, 
Nor from er ctacoout, ſtubborn and jejvne. 


Cru. ad, [cretatus, Latin. ] Rubbed with 


Shakeſpeare, 


Cr. 


Philips, 
chalk. 
2 Di#. 
Car'vice, % [from crever, Fr. cyepare, Latin, to 
burſt.] A crack; a cleft ; a narrow opening. 
piied me through the crewvice of a wall, 
When for his hand he had his wo ſons heads. Shateſpeare, 
| thongnt it no breach of good«manners to prep at a cette, and 
look in at people to well employed, ie Sprvaroy, 
To Chy'Vvick. wv. 4. [(from the noun.] To crack; to 
Naw. 
do hai, they are more apt in ſwagging down to pierce with their 
points, chan ia the jacent poſture, aud fo to erovice the wall, 
Watten's Architefture, 
CREW, „. { [probably from enud, Saxon.] 
1. A company of people aſlociated for any pun : as 
gallant cu, for troops. bevy-chaſc. 
There «a noble cyery | 
Of lord4 and ladies Rood on every gde, 
Which with their preſence tau Une place much beautified, 


S Pe 
2. The company of a ſhip. oy 


The anchors dropp'd, hls Arte the veſſels moor. Or, d. Ang, 
3+ It is now generally uſed iu a bad ſenſe. 5 
One AM the daniſh's e. 
I fear, hath ventur'd from the deep, to raiſe 


New uvubles. 


Mutes Trade I f. 


The moon in her | 


S RI 


He, with a ere, whom like ambition joing 


With him, or under him to tyramaise. 
3 trom Eden tow: the watt thang 
Plain. , den Mikon' 
| * * laſt was he,, why RR * 
| Titan race, a eel Gm. | 
Ck Ew. [the preterite of frow,) 1 5 Ali, 


c The cock crew. lulu A © drt © 
KEK WEL. #. /. ; Dutch.] Yarn tig. 
wound on a knot or ball. ] 8 wilted, ai 


Take filk or erexve!, gold or ſilver thread, and mol — 
the bent of the hook. e | theſe fat v 


Wb 
CRIB. . / [cnjbbe, Sax, crib, German, . 
1, The rack or manger of a ſtable. | 

Let a beaſt be lord of beaſto, and his crib ſhall ſtand at 


the king 

meſſe. ö Shah ; 4 King, 
The ſteer and lian at ond crib ſhall meet, ene Hoe, 
And harmlefs ſerpents lick the. pilgrim's feet, - 

2. The ſtall or cabin of àn ox. Po 


3. A ſmall habitation ; a cottage. , 
Why rather, cep, lieft thou in ſmoaky eribs, 
unealy pallets, ſtretching thee, CLP 
Than in the petfum'd chambers of the great? x 
To C18, wv. 4. (from the'noun,] To ſhut up in, 
row habitation ; to conhne ; to cage, ” 
FA 1 5 1 _ nds” cribb'd, e in 
0 laucy dou and fears. 0 1 
Cr1'BBAGE. . /. A game at cards. er 
CRIBBLE. 1. J. [cribrum, Latin. ] A corn-ſieve. Hg 
CRIBRA'TION, 2. /. | crabro, Latin.] The 20 of ftung 
or ſeparating by a ſieve. 
CRrICK, 2. // | 
1. [from cricco, Italian.] The noiſe of a door. 
2. | from cnyce, Saxon, a ſtake.) A painful ſtiffneſz ig 
the neck. 
CRICKET. 1. J. [krekel, from reken, to make a nf 
og 
1. An inſect that ſqueaks or chirps 
fireplaces, 


about ovens ul 


Didſt thou not hear a noiſe ? 
==] hcard the owl ſcream, and the crickets cry. bakeſpeer 
Far from all reſort of mirth, EY 
Save the cricket on the hearth, Milt, 
The tolemn death-watch click'd the hour the died, 
And thrilling erictets in the chimney cried, Gn, 
2. [from cnyce, Saxon, a ſtick.] A ſport, at which 
the contenders drive a ball with ſticks in oppoſition 
to each other, 
'The judge, to dance, his brother ſerjeant call; 
The fen1tor at cricket urge the ball. Poe 
3. [from 4riecher, Germ. to creep.] A low ſeat or ſtod, 
CRICKETING Apple, n. J. A (mall ſpecies of apple. 
Cr1'rR, 1. J | from cry.] The officer whoſe bulines u 
to cry or make proclamation, 
He openeth his mouth like a crier. Eeclut. xx. 16 
The criers command filence, and the whole multitude preſen; 
ſtand in a ſuſpenſe, Brerewod on Language, 
The crier calls aloud 5 
Our old nobility of Trajan blood, | 
Who babe among the crowd for their precarious food, Dey. 
CRIME. u. / (eue, Lat. crime, French.] An at 
| contrary to right; an offence ; a great fault; ana 
of wickednels, | 
High God, be witneſs that 1 eviltlefs am 
But it yourſelf, Sir knight, ye guilty find, 
Or wrapped be in loves of former dume, 


Sper 


With crime do not it cover, but ditciofe the ſame, 
Undetgo with me one guilt, one cn, 
Of taſting. Malus. 
Like in puniſhment 
As in their crime, Mita, 
No crime was thine, if "tis no crime to love. Pape." 


CRrr'muruL. adj. [from crime and fall.) Wicked; 
criminal; faulty in a high degree; contrary to duty; 
contrary to virtue, 

You proceeded not againſt theſe feats, 
So crimeful and ſo capital in nature. =S&Shakeſpeart's Hanlt, 

Cr1'MELEss, adj, [from crime.] Innocent; without 
crime, 

My foes could not procure me any ſcathe, 
So long as 1 am loyal, true, and crimeliſi. Sbabeſy. Henry Vl, 

Cri'MinAL, adj. [from crime.] | 

1. Faulty ; contrary to right; contrary to duty; con- 
trary to law, 

Live thou, and to thy mother dead atteſt, | 
That clear the dicd from blemiſh criminal. Spenſer 
What we approve in our friend, we can hardly be induced u 
think crimina in ourſelves, Rx. 

2, Guilty; tainted with crime ; not innocent. 

The neglect of any ot the relative duties, renders us criptinal in 
the ſight of God, Regen, 

8 Not civil: as, a criminal proſecution ; the criminal lau. 

I MIN AL. . /; [from crime.] 

1. A man accuſed. 

Was ever m forbid to plcad ? 

Curb your ill-manner'd zeal, 
2. A man guilty of a crime. | | 
All three perſons that had held chief place of authority in the! 
countries z all three ru'1ned, not by war, or by any other diſaſter 
but by juſtice and ſentence, as delinquents and cm inu(s. Baca. 

CRUMINALLY, adv, | from criminal.) Not innocently; 
wickedly ; puiltily, 

As our thoughis extend to all ſubjects, they may be cr 
emp.oyed on all, 1 
CRUMINALNESS. #. /. [from criminal.] Guiltines; 

want of innocence, 

CRIMINA TION, . / [criminatio, rg. The a& df 

accuſing ; accuſation ; arraignment ; charge. 

CN , , r MY adj. [from cyimina, Latin. ] Relating 
to accuſation ; accuſing ; cenſorious. 4 

CR1'MINOUS. adj, [criminoſus, Latin.} Wicked; im. 
quitous ; enormoully guilty, ä 
The puniſhment that belongs to that great and cximiness guilt 

is the torteiture of his right and claim to all mercies, whi«) 4. 

made over to him by Chr.it. Her. 

Cri'mIxOUSLY, adv. [from crimincus.] Enormouly' 
very wickedly, 

Some particuiar duties of piety and charity, which were moſt 
criminou fly omitted before. Homnen: 
Cri'MtINOUSNESS, . / [from criminows.) Wickel 
neſs ; guilt; crime, 


Dryden's Je Fri. 


1 could never be convinced of any ſuch criminewſng in do 
willingly to expole his life to the ſtroke of juſtice, and malice hs 
enemies, char. 


Caruostx. adj. [crime/ino, Italian; commonly written 


| 


as it is pronounced, crim/en.] A ſpecies of red * 


* 
Þ 4 F In 
CR: 
WW. 


her head a criſis coronet, , 
Wi maſk roſes and ffs be, 
OY * e N : 
6 of imroſes green 1 As! 41.4 0 1 
vob the white vialer, © "* „ Spenſer's Paſtorpls. 
wy. adj. [from crumble, or crimble.] AE 14 
prable; brittle ; eaſily crumbled.; eaſily reduced 
to powder , YL the beute warn 33 
ith 1w:ft early | 
By theſe ee daf ariging through fields and glades. 
Tied the inp aft, ranging th uo . 
- not forcible: a low cant word. 
2. Not conſiſtent def; the wrtheſſes fwear backwards and for- 


The evidence is | 1 | b 
| & themſelves 3 and his tenants ſtick by him. 
wards, and 1 ; wn hþ Yan Bull. 
| , vids rumple, crumple, crimple.] 
7, Car PLE: © [ | to 0 
To contract; to corrugaze g; to cauſe ta ſhrink or con 


E the cautery Worin N 
them up» . [erinidfiuo, 1 — | 


CRUMSON. a. Tigra | 
| og $43 


and accordingly crimpled 
Wiſcman's Surgery. 


omewhat darkened, : 
J. Red, for ſeems to be little 8 very deep red, with an eye 
ſome kinds of red ſe little elſe than heightened 


of blue; 10 Boyl 
. Bayle on Colours. 
yellow Why does the ſoll endue 


The bluſhing poppy with a crimſon hue ? 
in general. 0 
1 1 4 her then, being a maid yet roſed over with the 
iin crimſon of modeſty, if the deny the appearance of a naked 
Mind boy, in her naked ſeeing ſelf? Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
n Beauty's enſign yet 
Is crimſon in thy lips, and in thy cheeks. Shakeſpeare, 
The crimſin ſtream diſtain'd his arms around, 
And the diſdainful ſoul came ruſhing through the wound. 
| den's M neid. 


a D 
To Cx1'MSON- V. &. from the noun, ] To dye with 


_ crimſon, * r xy | 
crimio don me, Julius: Here waſt thou bay'd, brave hart! 
Here didſt thou fall; and here thy hunters ſtand 


Prior. 


Sign'd in thy ſpoil, and crimſon'd in thy lethe, Shakeſpeare. 
Car'ncuM. . / fa cant word.] A cramp ; a contrac- 
jon; Whim . 
2280 Fir jealonty la but a kind 


Of clap and crincum of the mind. Hudibras. 
Crincs, 1. / [from the verb.] Bow; ſervile civility. 
Let me be grateful; but let far from me 

Be fawning cringe, and falſe diſſembling looks. Philips. 

, CRINGE. v. a. [from &4riechen, German.] To 

draw together; to contract. N 

Whip him, fellows, 

Till, like a boy, you ſee him eringe his face, 

And whine aloud for mercy. 

JT, Crincs. v. mn. [kriechen, German.] To bow; to 
pay court with bows ; to fawn ; to flatter. 

Flatterers have the flexor muſcles ſo ſtrong, that they are always 


| ing and cringing. Arbuthnot. 
: —_ "The x... knave, who ſeeks a place 

Without ſucceſs, thus tells his caſe, _ Swift. 

Cineos Os. adj, [criniger, Latin.] Hairy; over- 

f rown with hair. Wn Rs Dit. 


7 CRINKLE. v. ». [ Krinctelen, Dutch.) To go in 
and out; to run in flexures : diminutive of cranlle. 
Unleſs ſome ſweetneſs at the bottom lie, 
Who cares for all the crinkling of the pie? King's Cookery, 


Po Cri'xkLE, v. 4. To mould into inequalities, 
Car'nkLy, 1. J [from the verb.] A wrinkle ; a ſinu- 


+ olity, 2 
9 CRI'NOSE. adj. [from crinis, Latin.] Hairy. Dit. 
Crino'siTy. 1. /. [from crino/e.] Hairinels, Di. 


CRIPPLE. n. / [cnypel, Sax. 4repel, Dutch.] A lame 
man; one that has loſt or never enjoyed the uſe of his 
limbs. Donne, with great appearance of propriety, 
writes it creeple, from creep. £ 
He, poor man, by your firſt order died, 
And that a winged Mercury did bear: 
Some tardy cripple had the countermand, 
That came too lag to ſee him buried. 


Shakeſpeare. 


T am a cripple in my limbs ; but what decays are in my mind, 
the reader muſt determine. =, Dryden. 

vl, Among the reſt there was a lame cripple from his birth, whom 
Paul commanded to ſtand upright on his feet. Bentley. 

Sec the blind beggar dance, the cripple ſing, 

Ns The ſot a hero, lunatick a king. | opt. 
oChr'ppLE, v. a. [from the noun.] To lame; to 
make lame; to deprive of the uſe of limbs. 

. Knots upon his gouty joints appear, 5 

4 And chalk is in his cri pled fingers found. Dryden. 


ettyx, the dancin 


-maſter, threw himſelf from the rock, but 

| Was crippled in the fall. Addiſon. 

an 81 PPLENESS, . / [from cripple.) Lameneſs; priva- 

gk tion of the limbs. Dis. 
aw, Crisis. 1. / [xgioKG.] | 


l. The point in which the diſeaſe kills, or changes to 


net _ j the deciſive moment when ſentence is 
ed, 


Fran. Wiſe leeches will not vain receipts obtrude ; 
«at to complaints, they wait upon the ill, 
bs * Til tome fafe criſis authorize their ſkill, Dryden. 
_ — 8 of time at which any affair comes to the 
tly; This hour 's the very criſis of your fate; 
= our good or ill, your infamy or fame, 
ina And all the colour of your lite, depends | 
ge On this important now. Dryden's Spaniſh Friar, 
nels; Soy undertaking, which I am now laying down, was entered 
* in the very cri of the late rebellion, when it was the duty 
& of 3 ery Briton to contribute his utmoſt aſſiſtance to the govern- 
„ in a manner ſuitable to his Ration and abilities. 
a : Addiſon's Frechulder. 
ating . mn Leriſput, Latin.) 
ii ⸗ 51 are more eriſp on the forchead than cows. Bacon, 
2 In e Ethiopian black, flat noled, and criſp haired, Halc, 
gal ented; winding. 
jo 0 W; ou nymphs, call'd Naiads, of the winding brooks, 
e. ich your ſedg'd crowns, and ever harmleſs looks, 
wlly ; e your cyiip channels, and on this green land 
! Anſwer f 
þ Brittle Hab 3 z Juno does command. Shakeſpeare. 
nel ; Imable, 
* 2 froſty weather, muſick within doors ſoundeth better; which 
cked t ftring prong. not of the diſpoſition of the air, but of the wood 


inſtrument, which is made more criſp, and ſo more 


das and hollow, Bacon 1 Hi 
| INT! a s acon's Natural Hiſtory. 
15 U Sr. v. a. 
2 * "pas. Leriſpo, Latin.) 


to contract into knots or curls. 


; Ran Hg Arighted with their bloody looks, 
1 n among the trembling reeds, : 
-olovr- his criſp'd head in the hollow bank. Shak, Hen. IV. 


6 
* I 
* : . 


Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. | 


SKI 


| os $43 3 *. 
Young Va have him too 3 
tt Yet a man, with criſped, hair, GP 
1M | 5 Caſt in thou fand ſhares and rings, | * 
£1341. (For ve's Mingers)/ and his rings. © Bey Fonſon, 


\ 


1 


om o_ up the veſſels of the durà mater and N and ſome- 
es produces a mee ge Sharp's Surgery. 
e eee e 
AK Along the coiſped ſhades and bow'rs 
KRevels the ſpruce and jocund (ſpring. - 
3. To to run in and out. 
From chat ſaphine fount the criſpcd brooks, 
olling on orient peur and fands of gold, 
an nectar, viſiting each plant. 2 
Cr18PA'TION, wo oa rf; ] 
1. PThe-aQof curling 
2. The ſtate of being curlel. | 
Some differ in the halr and feathers, both in the quantity, cri/- 
pation, and colours of them; as he lions are, hicſute, and have great 
manes ; the ſhe's ate ſmooth, like kats-. 1.» Ban 
CRi'spinG-PIN, 2. /. [from c1/þ,] A curling iron. 
The changeable ſuits of apparel, and the mantles, and the wim- 
ples, and the criſping-pins. PIER: Jſuiab, lii. 22. 
CRi8P1SU"LCANT. adj. [criſpiſulcans, Latin.] Waved, 
or undulating, as lightning is repreſented,  Di#. 
CR1'sPNESS. . , [from crifp.] Curledneſs. 
CRr1'sey. adj. [from criſp.) Curled. 
So are thole criſpy ſnaky locks, oft known 

To be the dowry ot a ſecond head, Shak, Merch. of Venice, 

CRITERION, . /. [»grrygior.] A mark by which any 

thing is judged of, with regard to its goodneſs or 

badneſs. | 

Mutual agreement and endearments was the badge of primitive 
believers; but we may be known by the contrary criterion. 

f Glanville's Scapſis. 

We have here a ſure infallible criterion, by which every man may 

diſcover and find out the gracious or ungracious diſpoſition of his 

own heart. South, 

By what criterion do you eat, d'ye think, 

If this is priz'd for ſweetneſs, that for ſtink? Pope's Horace. 
ENR. 7. Lverrineg.] . | 
1. A man (killed in the art of judging of literature; a 

man able to diſtinguiſh the faults and beauties of 
writing. | | 


| Milton, 


Milten. 


* 


Where an author has many beauties conſiſtent with virtue, 
piety, and truth, let not little criticks exalt themſelves, and ſhower 
down their ill-nature. Watts. 

4. A cenſurer; a man apt to find fault. | 
My chief deſign, next to ſeeing you, is to be a ſevere critick on 
you and your neighbour. Sevift, 
CRI'TiICK, adj, Critical; relating to criticiſm ; re- 
lating to the art of judging of literary performances. 
| Thence arts o'er all the northern world advance, 
| But critick learning flourith'd moſt in France. Pope. 
CR1"TICK. . // | | 
1. A critical examination; critical remarks ; animad- 
verſions. 
fices, and write ſuch another critick on any thing of mine. Dryd. 

I ſhould as ſoon expect to ſee a critique on the poeſy of a ring, as 

on the inſcription of a medal, Addiſon on Medals. 
2, Science of criticiſm, 


If ideas and words were diſtinctly weighed, and duly conſidered, 
they would afford us another ſort of logick and critick than what 


we have been hitherto acquainted with, : Locke. 
What is every year of a wiſe man's life, but a cenſure and critique 
on the paſt ? Pope. 


Not that my quill to criticks was confin'd ; 

My verſe gave ampler leſſons to mankind, Pope. 

To Ck1'T1CK, v. 4. [from critic.) To play the cri- 
tick; to criticize, ' | es 


ancients z or comment, critick, and flouriſh upon them. 
CRITICAL. adj. [from eritick.] 2 
1. Exact; nicely judicious ; accurate; diligent, 
It is ſubmitted to the judgment of more critica/ ears, to direct 
and determine what is graceful and what is not. Holder. 
Virgil was ſo critical in the rites of religion, that he would never 
have brought in ſuch prayers as theſe, if they had not been agree- 
able to the Roman cuſtoms. | „ Seilling fleet. 
2. Relating to criticiſm: as, he wrote a critical - 
tation on the laſt play. 


3- Captious ; inclined to find fault, 
What wouldſt thou write of me, if thou ſhouldſt praiſe 
me? 
—0, gentle lady, do not put me to 't; 
For I am nothing, if not critical. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
4. [from of .] Compriſing the time at which a great 
event 1s determined, 
The moon is ſuppoſed to be meaſured by ſevens, and the critica/ 
or decretory days to be dependent on that number, 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


Temple. 


5. Deciſive ; nice. . 
Opportunity is in reſpect to time, in ſome ſenſe, as time is in 
reſpect to eternity: it is the ſmall moment, the exact point, the 
critical minute, on which every good work ſo much depends. 
Spratt's Sermons. 


The people cannot but reſent to ſee their apprehenſions of the 
power of France, in ſo critical a juncture, wholly laid aſide, Sift, 
6. Producing a criſis or change of the diſeaſe: as, a cri- 
tical ſweat. 1 
Cr1'TICALLY, adv; [from critical. 
1. In a critical manner; exactly; curiouſly, _ 
Difficult it is to underſtand the purity of Engliſh, and critically to 


diſcern good writers from bad, and a proper tile from a corrupt 
r Dryden. 


Theſe ſhells which are digged up out of the earth, ſeveral hun- 

dreds of which I now keep by mae have been nicely and critical 

examined by very many learned men. Woodward, 
2. At the exact point of time. 

Cr ———— n. J. [from critical.} Exactneſs; ac- 
curaey; nicety; incidence at a particular point of 
time. | "Ay 4 : 

To Cr1'T1CISE, v, , [from critick,] ! 

1. To play the critick ; to judge: to write remarks 

upon any performance of literature; to point out 
faults and beauties. 


They who can criticiſe ſo weakly, as to imagine I haye done my 
10 | F 


| 


Spirit of wine is not only unfit for inflammations in general, but | 


This ſettles truer ideas in men's minds of ſeveral things, whereof 
we read the names in ancient authors, than all the large and la-. 
dorious arguments of criticls. | Locke, 
Now learn what morals criticks ought to ſhow, 
For 'tis but half a judge's taſk to know, Pope, 
2. An examiner; a judge, 
But you with pleaſure own your errours paſt, 
And make each day a critick on the laſt, Pope. 
3. A ſnarler; a carper; a caviller, 
| Criticks I ſaw, that others names deface, 
And fix their own with labour in their place. Pope. 


I ſhould be glad if I could perſuade him to continue his good of- 


They do but trace over the paths that have been beaten by the | 


CRO 


„ Worſt, Gy be convinced, at their own coſt, that 1 can write fes 
| verely with more eaſe thin I can gently. Drydis: 
Know well each ancient's proper character & 

Without ll this at once before your eyes, 5 
Cavil you may, but never cntic ie. Pape. 


| yo 
2. 10 aa ee upon as faulty. a 
Nor would I bave his father look ſo narrowly itits thefe account. 
as to take occaſion trom thence to eriticiſe on his expences, Lockes 
To CR1'TICISE, v. a. [from critict.] To cenſure z to 
paſs judgment upon, v1 ; | 
Nor ſhail J loo upon it as any breath of charity, to criticiſe the 
author, ſo long as«b Recp clear of the perſon; Addiſon. 
 CarTiciom,. z. /; [from critict. 
1. Criticiſm, as it was firſt inſtituted by Ariſtotle; was 
meant a ſtandard of Jaigirip well. 
; 1 ryden's Innocence, Pręface. 
2. Remark; animadverſion; critical obſervations. 
There is not a Greek or Latin critick, who has not ſhewn, even 
in the {tile of hüs crific int, that he was a maſter of all the eloquence 
and delicacy of his native tongue. Addiſon. 
To CROAK, V. a, [cnacezzati,, Saxon; cracare, Itas 
lian; crecitare, Latin, . 
1. To make a hoarſe low noiſe, like a frog. 
| The ſubtle ſwallow flies about the brook, ; 
And querulous frogs in muddy pools do croak, May's Vigil. 
So when Jove's block deſcended from on high, 
Loud thunder to its bottom ſhdok the bog 
And the hoarſe nation cyoat'd. | 
Biood, ſtuff'd in ſkins, is Britiſh chriſtians ſood; 
And France robs marſhes of the croaking brood. 
2. To caw, or cry as a raven or crow, 
| The raven himſelf is hoarſe, 
That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements. Shakeſpeare, 
The hoarſe raven, on the blaſted bough, AF 
By creating from the left, preſag'd the coming blow. Dryden. 
At the ſame time the walk af elms, with the croaking of the 
ravens, looks exceeding folemn and venerable. _ Aaddiſon« 
3. It may be uſed in contempt for any diſagreeable or 
offenſive murmur, 45 eee Rb | 
Their underſtandings are but little inſtructed, when all their 
whole time and pains is laid out to ſtill the croaking of their own 
bellies. | Lockes 
COE. 1. . [from the verb.] The cry or voice of a 
frog or raven. | 
| The ſwallow ſkims the river's watry face; 
The frogs renew the crab of their loquagious race. Dryden. 
Was that a raven's creat, or my ſon's voice? 
No matter which, I'll to the grave and hide me. Lee. 
Cro'crovs, adj. [crocens, Latin.) Conſiſting of ſaf- 
fron ; like ſaffron. | . Dick. 
atin,] The croaking 


cup ; any veſſel 


Pepe. 
Gays 


Crocira'T1ON. u. J [crocitatio, L 
of frogs or ravens. | 
CROCK. . /. [&ruick, Dutch.) A 

made of earth. | 
CRo'ckBRY. u. /. Earthen ware, 
CROCODILE. ». / from p6x®-, ſaffron,” and Jriawy, 
tearing.] An amphibious voracious animal, in ſhape 
reſembling a lizard, and found in Egypt and the In- 
dies. It is covered with very hard ſcales, which can- 
not, without great difficulty, be pierced ; except 
under the belly, where the ſkin is tender. It has a 
wide throat, with ſeveral rows of teeth, ſharp and ſe- 
parated, which enter one another. It runs with great 
ſwiftneſs; but does not eaſily turn itſelf, It is Jon 
lived, and is ſaid to grow continually to its death. 
Some are fifteen or eighteen cubits long. Crocodiles 
lay their eggs, reſembling gooſe-eggs, ſometimes 
amounting to ſixty, near the water-ſide, covering 
them with the ſand, that the heat of the ſun may 


hatch them. | Calmet. 
ä Gloſter's ſhow : 
Beguiles him; as the mournful grocodile 
With ſorrow ſnares relenting paſſengers: Shak. Nenty VI. 


unto the Nile. 


Crocodiles were thought to be peculiar 
. Ws Braun's Vulgar Errours. 


Czfar will weep, the crocodile will weep. Drydthe 
Enticing crecodiles, whole tears are death; 
Syrens, that murder with enchanting breath, Granville. 


Crocodile is alſo a little animal, otherwiſe called ſtinx, very much 
like the lizard, or ſmall crocodile. It lives by land and water; has 
four ſhort ſmall legs, a very ſharp muzzle, and a ſhort ſmall tail. 
It is pretty enough to look at, being covered all over with little 
ſcales of the colour of filver, intermixt with brown, and of a gold 
colour upon the back, It always remains little. Lu,. 
CaO ODI N E. adj, [crocodilinus, Lat.] Like a eroco- 


| dile. Dit, 
Cro'cus. 1. /. A flower, 
- Fair-handel Spring unboſoms every grace, | 
Throws out the ſnow-drop and the crocus firſts Thomſon. 


Croer. . / [cnopr, Saxon.] A little cloſe joining. to 
a houſe, that is aſed for corn or paſture, 
This have J learn'd, 
Tending my flocks hard by, i' th' hilly crofts | 
That brow this bottom glades Milton. 
COSA“ DE. 7. / [croifade, Fr. from croix, a croſs, } A 
Crors,'bo. | holy war; a war carried on againſt in- 
fidets under the banner of the croſs, 

Sce that he take the name of Urban, becauſe a pope of that 
name did firſt inſtitute the croiſade; and, as with an holy trumpet, 
did tir up the voyage for the Holy Land. Bacon, 

CRo'is Es. 2. / 
1. Pilgrims who carry a eroſs. | 
2. Soldiers who fight againſt infidels under the banner 
of the croſs. 
CON E. . /. [cnone, Sax. according to Yerftegan 
kronie, Dut. according to Singer.] | | 
1. An old ewe. 
| Freſh herrings plenty Michel brings, 
| Wich fatted crones, and ſuch old things. 
2, In contempt, an old woman. 
Take up the baſtard, 
Take 't up, 1 ſay; give 't to thy crone. Shak. Winter's Tales 

The croxe being in bed with him on the wedding night, and find- 

ing his averſion, endeavours to win his affection by reaſon. Dryd. 
CRO'NET, . /. The hair which grows over the top of 

an horſe's hoof. 
Cro'ny. 1. J [a cant word.] An old acquaintance z a 
companion of long ſtanding, | 
So when the Scots, your conſtant crenics, 


Tuer. 


Th' eſpouſers of your caufe and monies. Hudibrat. 
To oblige your crony Swift, 
Bring our dame a new year's gift. Swift, 
Stange, an aſtrologer ſhould die 
Without one wonder in the (ky ! 
Not one of all his creny ſtars 
To pay their duty at his here | Iwifts 
| CROOK, 


Wm 


C R O 


CROOK, », f croc, French.] | 
1. ay crooked or bent inſtrument, ' 
2. 


Abe. 
I ling the man who re ſceptre bore 
In that right hand which held the cycok before. 
He leit his crook, he left his Alocks, 
And wand'ring through the lonely rocks, 
He nour.h'd endleſs woes Prior. 


3. Any thing bent ; à meander, | 
| There fall thoſe ſaphire-colour'd brooks, 
; Which, conduit-like, with curious 670041, 
Sweet iſlands make in that ſweet land. 
To Crook, wv. a, [crocher, French. ] 
1. Lo bend; to turn into a hook. 10 
It is highly probable, that this diſeaſe proceeds from a redundant 
acidity, becaule vinegar will ſoften and crook tender bones, 
6 | Arbutbnot on Diet, 
2. To pervert from reQtitude ; to divert from the ori- 
ginal end, 
Whatfoever affairs paſs ſuch a man's hands, he erooketh them to 


his own ends; which muſt needs be often eccentrick to the ends of 
his maſter or ſtate, Hacon. 


Yo CN. . u. To be bent; to have a curvature, 
Then thoes and pattens art ſnouted and piked more than a finger 
long, croaking upwards, Camden. 
Cuno'oknack. . J. [crook and back.] A term of re- 
proach for a man that has gibbous ſhoulders, 
Aye, wootback, here 1 ſtand to antwer thee, 
Or any he the proudeſt of thy fort, Shakeſp, Henry VI. 


Cno'ornackien.'fadj, Having bent ſhoulders, 
A dwart as ho for a giant paſs, 
As negroe for a (wan 4 a crootback'd laſs 

Be call'd Europa, Dryden's Juvenal, 

There are millions of truths that a man is not, or may not think 
himſelt, concerned to know z as, whether our king Richard III. was 
erookbached or no. Locke, 

Cx00'kntD. adj, [crocher, French.] 
1. Bent; not flraight ; curved, 

A bell or a cannon may be heard beyond a hill which intercepts 
the fight of the ſounding body z and ſounds are propagated as rea- 
ally through crooked pipes, as through ſtralght ones, Near. Opt. 

athematlclans ſay of a ftraight line, that it is as well an index 
of its own retitude as of the obliquity of a crooked one, 
 Weiodward's Natural Hiſtory. 
2. Winding ; oblique ; anfractuous. 
A man thall never want crooked paths to walk In, if he thinks 
that he is in the right way, wherever he has the tootiteps of others 
=o follow. Locke. 
Among the crooked lanes, on every hedge, 
The glow-worm lights his gem. a "Thomſon's Summer, 
3. Perverſe ; untoward ; without rectitude of mind; 
given to obliquity of conduct. 

They have corrupted themſelves ; they are a perverſe and crooked 

generation, Deut. xuxll. 5. 
Hence, heap of wrath z foul, Indigeſted lump ! 
As crooked in thy manners as thy ſhape. Shateſp, Heary VI. 

We were not born crooked We learned thoſe windings and turn- 

Inge of the ſerpent» South, 
Cr00'knDniy, adv, [from crooked, ] 

1, Not in a flraight line. 
2. Untowardly ; not compliantly. 
It we walk pervericly with God, he will walk crookedly towards 
us. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
Cro0'knnNgSi, . / [from crooked} 
1, Deviation from ſtraightneſs; curvity z the ſtate of 

being inſlected ; inflectlon. 

Ho that knoweth what is ftraight, doth even thereby diſcern 

What le crooked 4 becaule the abſence of ſtralghtneſe, in bodies ca- 
pable thereof, by cee. Hooker, 
2, Deformity of a gibbous body, 

When the heatheny vtered a ſacrifice to thelr falſe gods, they 
would make a (evere ſearch to (ee if there were any crookedneſs or 
ſpor, any uncleannefs or deformity, in thelr ſacrifice, 

| Tu Worthy Communicant. 


CROP, % Clog, Saxon. ] Ihe craw of a bird ; the 
- firſt ſtomach into which its meat deſcends. 

In birds there le no maſtication or comminution of the meat in 
the mouth but, In ſuch as are not carnivorous, it is immediately 
{wallowed Into the crop or eraws Ray. 

But fluttering there, they neſtle ner the throne, 
And lodge In habitations not thelr owi., 
By their high crops and corny glezards known, Dryden, 


Cxo'revii, adj. [crop and ,.] Sutiated 3 with a 
tull belly; 
en ftretch'd out all the chimney's length, 
.  Naſks at the fire his hairy Qtrength ; 
And, wh 6 th, out of door he kings 
live the firſt cock his matin rings. Milton, 
Cro'rsick, ad), [crop and e.] Sick with repletion ; 
lick with excels and debauchery, 
Strange ode Where cee drunkards mult enga 
A hungry for, and arm'd with fober rage. tes N 
Cnop, #, / [cnoppa, Saxon, ] 
1. The higheſt part or end of any thing: as the head 
of a tree, the car of corn, 


a. The harveſt; the corn gathered off a field ; the 
proguct of the held, 
Ani this of all my harveſt hope 1 have, 
Nounht reaped but a weely crop of cares Spenſer's Pafhorals, 
Lab ring the toll, and reaping plenteous copy 
Corn, wine, and ot, Milt:n's Paradiſe Loft. 
The fountain which from Helicon proceeds, 
hn lavied eam, mould never water weeds, 
Nor make the % of ens aryl thiſtles grow, 


Croley, 


Sidney. 


Roco. 


Nothing bs more prejudicial to your crop than mowing of it too 


ſoon, ; Mou timer's Huſbandry, 
J. Any thing cut off, 
Qulltie(s of ech, and from the razor free, 
It falls 4 plentron cop refer vt for thee, 
Yo Cror, % . | from the noun. ] 
1. lo cut off the ends of any thing to mow ; to reap; 
10 lop. 
Ceed are the Aower-de-luces In your arme 
Of England's coat, one half is cut aways Shatefp, Nev. VI. 
He, upon whoſe fide 
de feweſt totes are eee from the tree, 
$hall yield the other in the right opinion. SR,. Hor, VI. 
All the budding honours on thy creſt 
I'll 6449p, ts make a garland for my head, ee. Hen, IV. 
1 will c+4p off from the top of his young twigs a tender one, and 
will plant it wpon an high mountain, Need. xvii. 22, 
"Theres de lone trars of trees, which are combed trom the beards 
of goats 4 toy when the goats bite and ep them, 3 in the 
mornings, the dew being on, the tear cometh forth, and hangeth 
won Hwy beards, N. Natwrdl hey. 
No mores my guats, Mall 1 behold you climb 
The deepv htte, or cop the Row'ry thyme | 
2. T's gather before it falls, 
net divine ! 
bwert of Oiyfelt, but uch more Feet thus fe. Af Nes. 


Drydew's Fables, 


D.). Virgil 


4. Perverſe ; untraQable, 


'CRO 


Age, like ripe apples, on earth's boſom drops; 
White force or wr like fruits, untimely crops. Denham. 
Death deſtroys 
The parent's hopes, and crops the growing boys. Creech, 
To Crop. v. 2. To yield harveſt, 
Bay _ We 
She made great Ceſar lay his ſword to-bedz _ | 
He A her, and the crpt. Sbaleſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Cro'yenk, 1. J [from crop,] A kind of pigeon with 
a large crop. 
There be uf and wild pigeons 3 and of tame there be cyoppers, 
carriers, tunts. : Walton's Angler. 
Cro's18R, . / . Fr. from croix, a croſs.] The 
paſtoral ſtaff of a biſhop, which has a croſs upon it. 
When prelates are great, there is alſo danger from them; as in 
the times of Anſelmus and Thomas Becket, who, with their cro- 
eri, did almoſt try it with the king's ſword. ; Bacon, 
Grievances there were, I muſt confeſs, and ſome incongruities 
in my civil governmentz wherein ſome ſay the croſiery ſome ſay 
| the diſtaft, was too buſy, Howel's England's Tears. 
Her front ere& with 22 the bore, 
The crofier wielded, and the mitre wore. Dryden. 


Cro'sLeT, . J [croifelet, French. ] 
1. A ſmall crols, 


'Then Una 'gan to aſk, if aught he knew, 
Or heard abroad, of that her champion truo, 


That in his armour bare a erefies, red. Spenſer. 
Here an unfiniſh'd diamond &reſlet lay, 
To which ſoft lovers adoration pay. Gay's Fan. 


2. It ſeems to be printed in the following paſſage, by 
miſtake, for cor/elet. 
The croflet ſome, and ſome the cuiſhes mould, ; 
With ſilver plated, and with ductile gold. Dryden's AÆneid. 
CROSS. n./. [croix, Fr. croce, Ital. crux, Latin, ] 
1, One ſtraight body laid at righr angles over another ; 
the inſtrument by which the Saviour of the world 
ſuffered death, 

They make a little creſs of a quill, longways of that part of the 
quill which hath the pith, and croſsways of that piece of the quill 
without pith, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 

You are firſt to conſider ſeriouſly the infinite love of your Sa- 
viour, who offered himſelf for you as a ſacrifice upon the croſs, 

| Taylor's Guide to the Penitent. 
2. [he enſign of the Chriſtian religion. 
Her holy faith and Chriltian croſs oppos'd 


Againſt the Saxon gods. Rowe, 


3. A monument with a croſs upon it to excite devotion, 

luch as were anciently ſet in market- places. 
She doth ſtray about 

By holy s, where ſhe kneels and prays. 

4. A line drawn through another, 

| Any thing that thwarts or obſtructs; misfortune ; 

hindrance ; vexation; oppoſition ; miſadventure ; 

trial of patience, 
Wiſhing unto me many ce and miſchances in my love, when- 


Shakeſpeare, 


a good man. Ben 'Fonſon's a, e Ke 


ſmall ones. ; 
6. Money, fo called becauſe marked with a croſs. 


follow him, though he had not a croſs to pay them ſalary, 
Howel's Vocal Foreſt. 


Dryden. 


Whereas we cannot much lament our loſs, 
Who neither carried back nor brought one croſs,! 


ut to chance whether the ſide, which bears a croſs, 
all lie 1 or the other. | 
hacum had neither creſi nor pilez 
His plunder was not worth the while, 
This l bowl conceive to be perfect boys play z croſe, I win, and 
pile, you loſe 3 or, what's your's is mine, and what's mine is my 
own. : Swift. 
8. Church lands in Ireland. | 


lying within the fame, which were called tho croſs ; wherein the 
king made a ſheriff : ſo in each of theſe counties palatines there 
was one ſheriff of the liberty, and another of the creſi. 
. ir J. Davies. 
Cx oss. adj, [from the ſubſtantive.] | 
1. 'Franſverſe ; falling athwart ſomething elſe, 
| Whatſoever penumbra thould be made in the circles by the croſs 
refraction of the ſecond priſm, that penumbra would de conſpicu- 
ous in the right lines which touch thoſe circles, Newton, 
'The fun, in that ſpace of time, by his annual contrary motion 
eaſtward, will be advanced near a degree of the ecliptick, croſs to 
the motion of the equator. Helder on Time. 
The (hips muſt needs encounter, when they either advance to- 
| wards one another in direct lines, or meet in the interſection of 
croſs ones, ; 
2, Oblique ; lateral, 
| Was this a face, 
To ftand againſt the deep dread-bolted thunder! 
In the moſt terrible and nimble ſtroke 
Of quick cr9/4 lightning ? Shateſpcars's King Lear, 
3. Adverſe ; oppoſite : often with te. 
We 're both love's captives z but with fate fo croſs 


One muſt be happy by the other's loſs, Dryden. 
(rojt to our intereſts, curbing fente and ling 

Oppreſ\'4 without, and undermin'd within, 

It thrives through pain, Dryden, 


It runs croſs to the belief and a rehenfion of the reſt of man- 
kind ; a difheulty which a modeſt and good man is ſcarce able to 
encounter. Atterbury, 


When, through the ecroft circumſtancee of a man's temper or 
condition, the enjoyment of a pleaſure would certiinly expole 
him tv a greater inconvenience, then religion bids him quit it. 


a a South. 
5. Peeviſh ; fretful ;; ill-humoured, 
Did ever any man upon the rack afflidt himſelf, becauſe he had 
received a craft anſwer trom his miſtreſs ? Taylor, 
All (49/4 and diftaſteful humours, and whatever elſe may render 
the converfation of men grievous and unealy to one another, muſt 
be ſhunned. : Tullotſon. 
6. Contrary ; r e 
be mind brings all the ends of a long and various hypotheſis 
together 3 fees how one part coheres with, and depends upon, an- 
otherz and ſo clears oft all the appearing contrarieties and contra. 
ditions, that ſeemed to lie refs and uncouth, and to make the 
whole unintelligible, ' South, 
7. Contrary to wiſh ; unfortunate, | 
Wo learn the great reafonablenets of not only a contented, but 
allo a thankful, ac quleſcenee in any condition, and under the 47 
ang fevereſt paſſages of Providence. South, 


of my delign g tor, by my Yillike of diſputes, L an engaged in one. 


Clamill, . 
1 


> 


I cannot, without ſome regret, behold the creſt and unlucky iffue | 


J. her former track. 


ſocver 1 ſhould love. Sidney. 
"Then let us teach our trial patience, ES 

Becauſe it is a cuſtomary 8 Shakeſpeare, 

Heaven prepares good men with cet; but no ill can happen to 


A great eſtate hath great re, and a mean fortune hath but] 
Taylor's Rule of Living Holy, 


He was ſaid to make ſoldiers ſpring up out of the very earth to | 


7. Croſs and Pile, a play with money; at which it is 


Hudibras. | 


he abſolute palatines made their own judges, ſo as the king's 9 
writ did not run in thoſe counties, but only in the church lands [| 


B antley, 


| | 


8. Interchanged, 8 
Evarchus made a creſt marri eb Dorilauy 
ſhortly left her with TH of 1 ” Un, nl 
Croſs marriages, between the king's ſon ond the 5 0 
daughter; and again, between the archduke's fon and the = 
daughter, | ; Bacon's Henry v 1 
Cxoss. prep, * 
i. Athwart ; ſo as to interſect any thing ; 1; 
verſely, n 
The enemy had, in the woods before them, cut down great 
croſs the ways, ſo that their horſe could not poſlibly pad — 
| ul. 
Betwixt the midſt and theſe, the gods eigne "© 
Two habitable ſeats of human © ohh 5 | 
And croſs their limits cut a ſloping way, 
Which the twelve ſigns in beauteous order ſway, Dad. v 
Croſs his back, as in triumphant ſcorn, , 
The hope and pillar of the houſe was born. 
2, Over ; from ſide to fide. 


A fox was taking a walk one night croſs a village, Lr 
To Cross, v. a. [from the _ 


1. To lay one body, or draw one line, athwart anoyy, 
This fore'd the ſtubborn'ſt, for the cauſe, 
To croſs the cudgels to the laws ; 
That what by breaking them 't had gain'd, 
By their ſupport might be maintain'd. Tudil 
The loxia, or croſs-bill, whoſe bill is thick and ſtrong, with th 
tips croſſing one another, with great readineſs breaks open fir-con 
apples, and other fruit, to come at their kernels ; as if the c, 
of the bill was deſigned for this ſervice. Derb. P c0=Ther}; 
I ſhall moſt carefully obſerve, not to creſt over or deface the of 


of your papers for the future, and only to mark in the margin,” 


Dryd. Falln, 


A hunted hare treads back her mazes, and croſſes and wer 


2. To ſign with the croſs, | Watt, 
Friars 


Reſort to farmers rich, and bleſs their halls, 
And exerciſe the beds, and crefs the walls. dy 
3. To cancel: as, 0 croſs an article. 8 
4. To paſs over. : 
He conquered this proud Turk as far as the Helleſpont, which he 
croſſed, and made a viſit to tha Greek, emperox at Conſtantinople, 


We found the hero, for whoſe only ſake 25 5 
We ſought the dark abodes, and creſi d the bitter lake, Dry, 
5. To move laterally, obliquely, or athwart; not ig 
oppoſition ; not in the ſame line. 5 EO 
hut he them ſpying, gan to turn aſide, 
For fear, as ſeem'd, or for ſome feined loſs; 
More greedy they of;news, faſt towards him do croſs, Spouſe 
6. To thwart ; to interpoſe obſtruction; to embarraſs; 
to obſtruct; to hinder ; to counteract. 

Still do I croſs this wretch, whatſo he taketh in hand. ale 

The king no longer could endure 
Thus to be croſs*d in what he did intend, 

He was ſo great an enemy to Digby und'Colepeper, who nly 
preſent in debates of. the war with the officers, that he AH all 
they propoſed. * Clarending 

uried in private, and ſo ſuddenly ! 

It croſſes my deſign, which was t allow 

The rites. of funeral fitting his degree. Did 
Swell'4 with our late ſucceſſes on the foes | 

Which France and Holland wanted. pow'r to creſt, | 
We urge an unſeen fate. 5 Drydig 
The firm patriot there, 
Though ſtill by faction, vice, and fortune croſt, 
| Shall find the generous labour was not loſt. Adult Cay 
7. Not to concur ; to be inconſiſtent with, 

Then their wills claſh with their underſtandings, and their pes 
tites croſs their duty. Lolli. 

8. To contravene; to hinder by authority; to coun- 
termand. : 

No governour is ſuffered to go on with any one-courſe, but dd 
the leaſt information he is either ſtopped and creſſid, or otheroourſey 
_—_— him from hence, ther on Ilan. 
| t may make my caſe dangerous, to croſs this in the ſmalleſt 
| : Shakeſpeare's Miaſure for Muir 


In all this there is not a ſyllable which any ways craſſetb * 1 
, 00 

It is certain, howſoever it croſs the received opinion, that ſound 

may be created without air. Bacon's Natural Neg. 


10. To debar ; to preclude. 


From his loins no hopeful branch ſhall ſpring, | 
To croſs me from the 8 time 1 look for. Sbal pe 


— 


To Cross. v. . 


1. To lie athwart another thing. 
2. To be inconſiſtent. 
Men's actions do not always creſt with reaſon. Sidngs 


Cross-BAR-S$HOT, . / A round ſhot, or great bul 
let, with a bar of iron put through it. Harri, 

To CR083-EXAMINE. wv. a. [croſs and examint.] T0 
try the faith of evidence by captious queſtions of the 
contrary party, ; 

If we may but creſc-examine and interrogate their actions againſt 
their words, theſe will ſoon confeſs the invalidity of their ſolemac 
con ſeſſions. | Decay of Pic. 

The judges ſhally as they think fit, interrogate or ce, ale 
the witnelles. | Speclatr. 

CRo'ss-sWAFr. u. / 3 croſi and 4 An inſtro· 
ment commonly called the foreſtaff, uſed by ſeame 
to take the meridian altitude of the ſun or * | 

ar. 

Cro'ss-B1TE. u. % [croſs and Bite. A deception; 1 
cheat. 

The fox, that truſted to his addreſs and manage, wore 0 
much as dreaming of a croſs-bite from fo filly an animal. fell Ll 
elf into the pit that he had digged for another. L,'Bftrangs 

To Cro'ss-BITE. v. 4. [from the noun. ] To cont» 
vene by deception. 5 

No rhetorick muſt be ſpent againſt creſs-biting a country e Coli 
and frighting him out of his ſenſes. + 

g That many knotty points there are) 
Which all diſcuſs, but few can clear; 
As nature lily had thought fit, Privs 
For ſome by-ende, to croſs-bite wit. 


Cro'ss-now. n. / [croſs and bow.) A miſſve weapons 
formed by placing a bow athwart a ſtock. _ 
Gentlemen ſuffer their beaſts to run wild in their woods o — 
grove where they are hunted and killed with ee -boxws 8 1 

n the manner of deer. arew © 
The maſter of the croſs-borwr, lord Rambures. | — 
Teſtimony is Uke the ſhot of a long bow, which ne * 
to the force of the ſhooter ; argument is like the ſhot © 5 


beww, equally forcible whether diſcharged by a giant 97 4 
with 


e a 


Cro'ss-nowER. a, , [from e- la. "A here 
| a croſs-bow. = ; 


Tit 


00 
* 


[+ if * Nuff 


( ai 
"Perverle zl | 


cid“. adv. 
J. 


Cec'ssN ESS. I. 


% Perverſenels 3 peeviſnnaſs. 


(x0'ss ROW, 


(ro gs ways . /. 


Cx o'sswort. 1. /. [from cro/s and Wort.] 


CRO 


ted themſelves by land with the erofibowers of 

_ Engliſh. 8 Raleigh s Eſſays, 
ks... | 

ving the JO Merging! in any bens of its . 

your 40 babs ie the contrary-way, ſo far as it 


roubleſome z vexatious. 

9 
rain d works 
The yo Ca of — nn MINE; — 
nbie · . ng 
Teva ee of pom eb per E 
But wiſdom, peeviſh and*rroſizgrain'd,. .- 

Mult he 0 * to be fuſtain d. M (£21 
From 1 201 5. 5 wht; 16,3464 

Achwart; ſo as to inter A ſome ing elſe, 


- adverſely; in appalition to. 

Oppoli LR for this life, but takes,no care far eternity, is 
i i a moment, but a fool for ever ; and acts as untowardl d. 
mw yk the reaſon of things, as can be imagined. Tillotſon. 


Unfortunately. 


The F 


Genoa 282 


6 muſt turn 


* * 


N , "Prior. 


, [from” V.] . 
eee ; interſection. 


ſort of malignity turneth but to a eraſe or apt= 
but the deeper ſort, to envy, or mere miſchief. 


Bacon, 
J deny nothings fit ta be granted, out of er ui or — 


Who would have imagined that the Riff creſſagſt of a baer $ap- 
uld ever have had the power to males 


The lightes 
neſs to oppoſe 3 


tive tho L'E 
is 1 range. 
_ help us to forget the croſſneſe of men and things, — 


1d our pallions, and lay our di intments aſleep. 
Collier of tha Entertainment of Books. 
1. , Lcreſi and row.) Alphabet; ſo nam- 


dur eakes 81 


ed becauſe 0 | 
ew that the end of learning is plety. | 
He hearkens after prophecies and dreams, 
And from the cr4/row plugks the lettor G 


4 ſays 8 wizard told him, that by G- | | 
fle ide Ginherited ſhould be, Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 


Cuo'sswix b. 1. % Lcreſi and auind.] Wind blowing 


rom the right or left. | 
ape leaſt 08 perſons do, in fo fickle and fo tempeſtuous a 
{+a a3 this world, meet with many more either croſswwinds or ſtormy 
guftz than proſperous gales. | Boyle, 
cro/s and av] A ſmall obſcure 

path interſeting the chief E 

Damn's ſpirits all, 

That in crofſgvays and floods have burial, 
Already to their wormy beds are gone. Shakeſpeare. 
It hath ſoft leaves, like the ladies bedſtraw, from which it differs 
iu the number of leaves that are produced at every joint; which in 
this are only four, diſpoſed in farm of a croſs, 


Crorch. 1. /. | crocs French.] A hook or fork, 
the benevolence to higher rates ; and ſame called it his fork, and 


ſome his crotche Bacon's Henry VII. 
Save elme, aſh, and crab tree for cart and for plo 
Save ſtep for a (tile of the croteb and the bough, Tuſers 


RO'TCHET, 2. / [crochet, French. ] 5 
„In 750 One of the notes or characters of time, 
equal to halt a minim, and double a 

As a good harper, ſtricken far ig years, 


Into whoſe Wente þagds the gout doth fall, 
All his old crotchets in his brain he bears, 


But on his harp plays ill, or not at all. Davies, 
„A ſupport; a piece of wood. fitted into another to 
ſupport a building. [from crach, a fark.) 
A ſtately temple ſhoots within the ſkies, 
The cretchets of their cot in colygwns riſe. 


[Io printing] Hooks in which words 
us. 
A perverlg conceit z an odd fancy. 


All the devices and crotchets of new inventions, 
to her, tended either to twitch or enlarge the Ivy» 
The horſe ſmelt him out, and preſently a crotebet came in his 
| bead how he might countormine him. L'Eftrange. 
| CROUCH, 9. a. on crooked, French.] 
i. To ſtoop low ; to lie cloſe to the ground: as, the lion 


crouches to his maſter, 
To fawn ; to bend ſervilel y; to pop meanly, 
Every ane that is left ja thine houſe, ſhall come crouch to 
for a piexe of Alver aud a morſel of bread. 1 Sam. Ii. 36. 
Sn | At his heels, | 
er 6 like Sounds, ſbould famine, ſword, and fire, « 
« for employment. Sha es H. . 
They fawn ang —. to men of parts, 2 * 


Kurs, 
ir jefts, 
Too well the vigour of that arm they know; | 


_—_ 


Your ſhameful ſtory ſhall rgcard of me, 
© men all crouch'd, and left'a woman trees 


F 
ROUP, . / Truhe; French. ] 


The rump of a fowl. 9 
The buttocks of a horſe, | 
"PDEs. 1. J. [from croup, 


of corvets, that keep the 
tie horſe in an 


OW, 1. /. lena e, Saxon 3 COYUUS, Latin. 


1 The cregos and choughs, that wing the midway air," 


ev ſcarce fo groſs as beetles, 
To crows he like impartial grace offords, 


ad choughs and d d i 
Pon aa, and ſuch republick birds, Dryden. 1 
© Puck a CROW, is to be induſtrious or contentious 
ut that which is of no value. 


If you diſpute, 


Reſolve, before we 
That you and 1 muſt Pull a crew. 


"Pe doors; as the Lats 
ö ani called a hook corwus, 


daun, "nd then they thru 
yh and laying tome 
e thank backwards, and o ele the timber. 
Moran: Mechanica] Exerciſes 
on crew, and bring it ſtraight 


1 vet me an it 
hie my cell. 
Agiing the 


date employ your rv; of iron. 


8 — 


Haman's feat ſo un- 


a croſs is placed at the beginning, to | 


er. 


4 


quaver. Chamb. | 


den, 
are included 


cannot ruin; 
when they are preſcut 3 and, when they are abſent, Real 


They lick the duft, and crgucb beneath their fatal foe. Dryd. 
Dryden, 


Higher leaps than 
{ re aud hind quarters 
K In an equal height, ſo that he truſſes his 

$ under his belly without yerking. Farrier*s Dia. 


* ay black bird that feeds upon the * of | 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


we muſt even pluck a croxv about it. L'Eftrance. 


* ex Hudibras, 
© 0? iron, with a beak, uſed as a lever to force 


& 40 lift wp the ends of great heavy 
| the claws between che ground and the 
ſtuff behind the crow, they draw the other 


- 
,| 


belgpeare's Remes and Fulict. 
Sopthern. 


7 


þ 
| 


— 


There is a tradition of a dilemma. that Moreton uſed to raiſe | 


1 


{ 


8 


1 


4 


4 


4. [Fram To crow.) The les of a cock, or the noiſe. 


Cro'wroorT. n, 


4. [From crwth, Welſh.] A fiddle. 


Jo Crown. vw. a. 


4. Toa Crowp Sail. fafe 


CRO 


which he makes in his guiety. 


4 * . : - — 


iece of iron with four points, two, three, or four 


inches 47755 ſo that, whatever way it falls, one point 
is up. It is uſed in war for incommoding the ca- 
A "% Military Dis. 


To 


Crow, v. . 


crowed, _ Lenapan, Saxon. 


1. To make the ngiſe which a cock 


* "(from crew and dot; in Latin, 


ranunculus.] * 8 1 8 
Crowpoor. x. /. from crow and fave.) A caltrop, or | 


preterit. I crew, or crowed; I have 


CRU 
9. Honour; ornament ; decoration ; excellence; digs 
| nity. | , 


Much experience is the eren af old men. Fcchus. Xxv. 6s 
Therefore, my brethren, dearly beloved; and longed for, my joy 
and ae ee faſt in the Lord. Philip. iv. 1. 


10. Completion z accompliſhment; _ ; 
5 nn 1. fe [corona imperialis, Lat.] A 
plant. | bY 

To Crown. v. 4. [from the noun.] 

1; To inveſt with the crown or regal ornament : 


Had you not come upon your cue, my lord, 
William lord Haſtings had pronounc'd your part 


2 


makes in gaiety or | I mean your voice for croquning of the king. Shak: Rich, III. 
deflanſſe. „goil & is | | | | Her who faireſt does appear, 
But even then the morning cock: crew loud. Shak, Hamlet. ' Croqun her queen of all the year. Dryden. 
Dlogenes called an ill pbybcian, cock. hy ? ſaith he. Dio- | 2+ To cover, as with a crown, 
genes anſwered, Becauſe when you.crow, men uſe to riſe. Bacon. Umbro, the prieſt, the proud Marrabians led, 
| That the lion trembleg at the eyowwing of the cock, king James, And peaceful olives creaun d his hoary head. Dryden's u. 
upon trial, found to be, fabulous. wy gr i Makewvill. 3. To di nify; to adorn 3 to make lluſtrious. 2 
Within this homeſtead liv'd, without a peer Thou haſt made him a little lower than the angels, and haſt 
For cr9wing loud, the noble Chanticleer, im with lor n 
8 F crocumad him with glory and honour. Pſalm viii. 53. 
Sq hight her cock. 7 44s »  Drygen's Fables, She ſhall be, to the kappinefs of England, 
a To boaſt; to bully; to vapour; to bluſter; to An aged princeſs; many days ſhall ſee her, 
ſwagger, WIRD | And yet no day without a deed to cfowy it, Sbaleſpeare. 
Selby is crowing, and, though always defeated by his wife, fill | 4+ To reward; ta r ecompenſe. 
crowing. on, | > | Grandiſon. | * Urge-your fucceſs ; deſerve a laſting name; 
CROWD. 8 £ [cnus, 1 | . 1 She'll = a grateful 25 a canſtant flame. Roſcommon. 
1. A multitude confuſedly prefled together. $+ 40 complete; to perfect. f 
2. A promiſcuous medley. wi at order or diſtinction.] The laſting and crowning privilege, or _m property, of Fang 


He could then compare the confuſion of a multitude to that tu- 


mult be had obſeryed in the Icarian (ea, daſhing and breaking 


But fed us by the way with food diyine, Dryaen's Fables. 


Hark how the minſtrels gin to ſhrill alond 
Their merry muſick that reſpynds fram far, 
The pipe, the tabor, and the trembling craud, 


Hudibras, | 
from the noun. ] by 
1. To fill with confuſed multitudes. er 
A mind which is ever crowding its memory with things which 
it learns, may cramp the invention itſelf, Matt. 
2. To preſs cloſe together. Ds 
The time miſorder'd, doth in common ſenſe 
Crowd us and cruſh us to this monſtrous form, 
'To hold our —_ up. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
It ſeems probable that the fea doth ſtill grow narrower from 
age to age, and finks more within its channel and the bowels of the 
earth, according as it can make its way into all thoſe ſubterraneous 
cavities, and crezud the air out of them. Burnet's Theory, 
As the mind itſelf is thought to take up no ſpace, ſo its 
ſeem to require no time ; but many of them ſeem to be 
into an inſtant. - | 
Then let us fill 
This little interval, this pauſe of life, 
With all the virtues we can crowd into it, Addiſon's Cato, 
3. To incumber by multitudes. | 5 
How ſhort is Hife Why will valn caurtiers toll, 
And crowd a vainer monarch for a ſmile ? 


vded 
Locle. 


Granville. 
a phraſe.) To ſpread wide 
the ſails upon the yards, | : 


To CRowD. v. u. 5 


1. To ſwarm; to be numerous and confuſed, 
They follow their undaunted king 
Crowd through their gates; and, in the flelds of light, 


2. To thruſt among a multitude, 
A mighty man, had not fome cunning ſin 
Amidſt ſo many virtues crowded in. Coxpley's Davideis. 
Cro'wpeR. n. / from croxod.] A fiddler. 
Chevy-chafe ſung by a blind crotuder. Sidney. 
Cro'WkEEPER. . / [crow and keep.) A ſcarecrow. 
That fellow handles his bow like a creo her. Shakeſpeare. 


CROWN. . /. [couronne, Fr. kroone, Dut. corona, Lat. 


1. The ry a of the head which denotes oy 
and regal dignity. : 
ichen T. where is thy crosu r 
My crown is in my heart, not on my head ; 
My crown is call'd content; 
A crown it is that ſeldom kings enjoy. Shateſp. Henry VI. 
3 Look down, you gods, Bo | 
And on this couple drop a bleſſed crown. Shateſp. Tempeſt. 
I would the le the cardinals 7 
Would chuſe him pope, and carry him to Rome, 
And ſet the triple crown upon his head. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
Is it not as great a preſumption in us to become God's ſons; 
and to inherit kingdoms, and to hope for crowns, and thrones, and 
ſeeptres, as it is $0 fit down with him as his gueſts? Kutlewel!, 
2. A garland. 
Receive a crown for thy well ordering of the feaſt, Ecclus. 
3. Reward; honorary diſtinction. 
They do it to obtain a corryptible crown, but we an jncorrupti- 
IC or. ix. 25- 
Dryden's Epiſtles. 


Let merit crowns, and juſtice laurels giye, 
Byt let me happy by your pity live. 
4. Regal power; royalty. 
The ſucceſſion of a crown in ſeveral countries places it on dif- 
ferent heads. : Locke, 
5. The top of the head, in a contemptuous ſenſe, 
If he awake, 
From toe to croton he'll fill our ſkins with pinches, 
Make us ſtrange tuff, Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
While his head was working upon this thought, the toy took 


him in the crozwn to ſend for the ſongſter. L' Eſtrange. 
Behold 1 if fortune or a miſtreſs frowns 
Some plunge in buſineſs, others ſhave their croꝛunt. Pope. 
6. The top of any thing, as of a mountain. 
Upon the crown © th* cliff, what thing was that 
Which parted from you? Shakeſpeart's King Lear. 


crown 


Huge trunks of Mn fell'd from the ſteepy 
7. Part of the hat that covers the head, 


8 
8. A piece of money, anciently ſtamped with a 


among its crowd of iſlands, | Pape. | 
3. The vulgar ; the palace. | | 
He went not With the crowd to ſee a ſhrine, | 


That well agree withouten breach or jar. — Spenſer's Epitb. 
His fiddle is your proper purchaſe, | 
Won in the ſervice of the churches ; 
And by your dom mult be alluw'd 
To be, ar be no maxe, a grogud, 


ons | 


: Cau'cial. adj, ¶ crux, cucis, Lat.] 


The ſhocking ſquadrons meet in mortal fight, Dryd. Virgil. \ 


— 


Of the bare mountains, roll with ruin down, Dryden's An. | 


I once opened a remarkable atberoma : it was about as big as 
the crown of a man's hat, and lay underneath the pectoral muſcle. 
bans, harp's Surgery. 


ſhip, is conſtancy, | 
6. To termingge x to finiſh, yy 
All thef; ilk-whit d 
Wy hn” pry + qa ee 
Cc RO'WNGLASS 1. J. The fineſt ſort of window-glaſs. 
CS.] JZỹẽ or. 1. /½ A poſt, which, in ſome buildings, 
—— upright in the middle, between two principal 
Faiters, . b 
Cro'wnscan. / A ſlinkiug filthy ſeab, that breeds 
round about the corners of a horle's hoof, and is a 
cancerous and painful fore. Parvier's Dict. 
CROWN-THISTLRE., 1. %. [corona imperialii.] A flower. 


Cro'wnWHEEL. #, /, The Pe e N 
y 1 


a watch 
next the balance, which is driven x | 
CrownworKs. x. /. [In fortificatian.] Pulwarks. ad- 


vanced towards the held, to gain ſome hill or riſing 
ground. e ee ares t arri, 
CROW] WET. 8. . [from erbaun. ] 5 
1. Met, ns coronet. N = 8225 
2. In the following paſſage it ſeems ta, ſignify. chief 
end; laſt purpaſs : probably from finis corapat ep. 
Oh, this aſs ſou} of 2 ay harm | _ | 


Whofe eye beck'd forth my wars, and call'd them home; 

Whoſe boſom was my crownet, my chief end; 

Like a right Be hath, at faſt and looſe, 

Beguil'd me to the very heart of loſs. Shak. Ante and Clenpar. 

Cro'wrToR, 2. / [crow and tue.] A plant; 
Bring the rathe primroſe that forſaken dies, f 

The tufted croto-toe, and pale jeſſamine. Milton. 

Cro'yieToNE. 2. / Cryſtallized cauk. In this the 
cryſtals are ſmall,  Whodward's Foffils. 


Tranſverſe ; in- 

terſecting one another. 5 
Whoever has ſeen the practlee of the crucial Ineiſion, muſt be 
ſenſible of the falſe reaſoning uſed in Its favour. | Sbarp. 
To CRV“ CAT E. v. 4. [erucio, Lat.] To torture; to 
torment; to excruciate, For 


Crvu'eiBLE, #. / [crucibulumy Joy JA chymift's. 
melting pot, {if of earth 2 | 4 — they 
were formerly marked.with Ao Were 8 

Take a quantity of good flyer, and put it in a crucible or melt- 
ing cruſe, and ſet them on the fire, well covered round about with 
j coals Peacham on Drawing. 
Cruci'rerOVUS, adj. [crux and ens, Latin.] Bearing 
{ the croſs, Die. 
[Cru'cirigR, 2. / from eruciſy.] He that inflicts the 
puniſhment of crucifixion. 1 

Vifible judgments were executed on Chriſt's cruciſeri. Hamm. 


Crv'cipix. 2. / [crucifixus, Latin.] Arepreſentation 
in picture or ſtatuary of our Lord's aſſion. ; 
There ſtands at the upper end of it a large crucifix, very much 
eſteemed. The figure of our Saviour repreſents him in his laſt ago- 
nies of death, FS 1... Addiſon on Italy. 
CRuUCiFIXI0N. . / {from crucifixus, Latin.) Tho 
puniſhment of nailing to a croſs, | 
This earthquake, according to the opinion of many learned men, 
happened at our Savioux's crucifixion. Addiſon on Italy. 
Cau'ciFoRM. adj, [crux and forma, Latin.) Having: 
the form of a croſs. t f 
To CRU CIF. v. a. [ crugiſtgo, Latin. ] To put to death 
by nailing the hands and feet to a eroſs ſet upright. 
They crucify to themſelves the Son of God afreſh, and put him 
to an open ſhame. 
But to the croſs he nails thy enemies, 
The law that is againit thee, and the fing 
Of all mankind, with him there crucify'd, Wiltop. 
Pert onapuG adj. [cruciger, Latin.] Bearing the 
Ccro 8. 
CRUD. . / [commonly written curd. See Cunp.] 
A concretion of any liquid into hardneſs or ſtiffneſs; 
1] coagulation. | 
| CRUDE. adj. [crudus, Latin.] 


2 


H . vi. 6. 


4 
4 


| Common crude ſalt, barely diſſolved in common aqua fortis, will 


3. Harſh; unripe. | 
A juice ſo crude as cannot be ripened to the degree of nouriſh · 
ment. | ; Bacon's Natural en. 
4. Unconcocted; not well digeſted in the ſtomach. 
While the body to be converted and altered is too ſtrong for the 
efficient that ſnould convert or alter it, whereby it holdeth fait the 


crown ; | firſt form or conſiſtence, it is crude and inconcoQ ; and the proceſs 
five ſhil 4. | is to be called crudity and inconcoction. Bacon Natural Hiſtory, 
Truſt not 6 your ſervants, he may miſin form ou, by which 5. Not brought —— ; D amazure, 
r b. beet; and ſeed. en bead which is [ Wie the celeſtial (oilz and ſaw beneath 
. "RY ff ET, f Th' originals of nature, in their crude | 88 
May ſatisfy hie appetite, and owe no man u crown. Suck/ing. · wine iz : Milton's Paradiſe Le, 
e oe dee n een, —/＋%igJẽe -- PIPE 
vers or du or. ; 5 
| equal value to any ne of Gree, Lal. | Crade, or intoxicate, collecting toy a. : Milton. 


7. Indigeſted 


3M 


Lil 


CRU | GEV: CRY 


. 5 p F into ſmall pieces, 170 Crxvir. v. e. [from the noun. 
Y- enn wes. op 1 9 25 1. To envelop; to cover with 2 A0 caſe, 


Others, whom meer ambition fires, and dole * ing Jobn, 1 

Of provinees abroud, which they have feign'd j That all my _ Far up Ons e King J OY. Ja a aden N _ | , 
To thelr «rude hopes, and 1 as amply promis'd. Ben Jenſon. Nor is the profit — e * 3 aer . Nor le it Improbable bus that, in y is Dyvy 
What peradventure may ſeem full to me, may appear very crude Mho ſmooths On Dryden's Georgicks. | ſurface of it may be cruſted over, as the-iands ime, the What 
and maimed to a ſtranger, Dighy on the Soul. The 3 clods. bias toy 1 rern Sn enlarge themſg, 
Abſurd — 2 erude abortive thoughts, Ambition figh'd ſhe found i er 5 fad thei oy y , Addiſon on lg) 
All the lewd legions of exploded faults, Roſcommne The Faithleſs column, and _ 3 x <4 ts the = Cruſt, 4 — — k = ee. and bodies ft 2 
Crv'py wir adv, [from crude.) Unripely ; without due of 5 e e e nan 0gn eg Arbutbnot on Diet. In ſome, who — up na. — 3 Aan. 
reparation, "What houſe, when its materials crumble; | obſerve many great qualities darkened and eclipſed ; t. e Nay 
Nr Th' advice was true; but fear had ſeiz'd the moſt, Mui: _ Inevieably tumble ? Swift. are cyuſted over, like diamonds in the rock. pied; * ming 
80 all Rio 9 is on N * , For the little land that remains, proviſion is made by the 35775 2. To foul wich concretions. | eln, 

The queition crudely put, to ſhun delay, agalnſt popery, that it will daily crumble away. %. If your maſter hath, many muſty, or very foul and cru 1 
| "Twas carried by the major part to ſtay, F Dryden. Cru MENAL. u. . [from crumena, Latin. ] A purſe, let thoſe be the firſt you truck at the alehouſe. fi don 
Cav'nuniss, u. J. [from crude.) Unripeneſs ; indi- The fat SAY woonnt ligye in the tall, To Cave r. v. 1. To gather or contract a « 11 5 
geſtion, : Is now faſt ſtalled in her crumenal, Spenſer's Paſtorali. gain a hard covering, | 30 
C ys 1 I 2 1. J [from LEW] 8 . . 1 - 7 from 2 1 55 Ne eb f deze 1 a plaſter upen the place that wa bun 
1. Indigeſtion ; inconcoQion, . adj, [enump, Saxon; rom, » | _ Which criſted an | in very few days, | 0 
They are very temperate, whereby they prevent indigeſtion and German.] Crooke in the back. ; CRUsTACROus. adj, [from cruſta, Latin.] Sele 
eruditier, and conſequently putreſcence of humour. Bean. When the workmen took meaſure of him, he was crump ſhoul- | with joints; not teſtaceous ;; not with one conti! 
Fe hv of viſcid aliment creates flatulency and OW 4 on dered, an 4 the right fide higher than the left. L — uninterrupt a 4 ſhell, Lobfter is cruftacems, 

3 ſi t of maturit To Cku'MyPLB. v. a. [from crump ; or corrupted rom] teſtaceous. | 7 

2 Inripeneſs ; wan of ma 7 7 rtain etymology.] rumple, rompelen, Dutch. ] To draw into wrinkles ; to It is true that there are ſome ſhells, ſuch as chose «fl 
oC ub. v. a. [a word cf uncertain ety BY- cruſh together in complications, ; Crabs, and others of crflaceous kinds, that are very rarely found! 
Io coagulate ; to congeal, Sir Roger alighted from his horſe, and expoſing his palm to two | land, | Woodward"s Natural tis. 

I felt my crudled blood or three that food by him, they crumpled it into all ſhapes, and CRUSTACEOUSN ESS. #. . [from eruftaceou;,) 
= ＋ Wee ger 1 on wag yp 1 Dryd, Au. diligently ſcanned every wrinkle that could be made. | Addiſon. quality of having jointed ſh ells. 
5 j e It, when, for 7 | I , , 

They mix their cradiad mille with horſes blood. © Dryd, Vrt.] CV MPLING, 1. J. A ſmall degenerate apple. Crv'sTILY, adv. [from cruſty.) Peeviſhly ; ſnappit, 
suv. adj, [from cd. To Crunk. 4. . To cry like a crane, Diet. ly ; harſhly. e 
1. ben of congulated. To CRU'NKLE, | * brat the Cru'sTiNEss. z. J [from cruſty. ] 

His cruel wounds, with crudy blood congeal'd, CRUPPER, . [ rom croupe, Fr. t of ut oe 30 1. The uality of a cruſt. 

They binden up ſo wiſely as they may. Spenſer, horſe. ] That part of the horſeman s furniture that 2. Peeviſhneſs ; moroſeneſs. 

2. [from crude. ] Raw chill. reaches from the ſaddle to the tail. . Cav's Tv. adj. [from craft. ] 
Sherris ſack aſcends into the brain; dries me there all od oak Clitophon had received ſuch a blow, that he had loſt the * 1. Covered with a cruſt. 5 

CRY 17 n 3 ran dakeſpeare, -o uy orſe, with his head well nigh touching the crupper Sidney The: as ite EE ave wakes tat parts wha, a 

„ %. 0 * ; K ; Where h left th that 1 rave vou? erufly coat without, are admirably well fitted for the buſineſ, of 
1. Pleaſed with hurting others; inhuman ; hard-heart- rh = r . cubation. | Derbam's Ta- Thug. 
ed void of pity z wanting compaſlion ; ſavage z bar- To pay the ſaddler for my miſtreſs' rug. ; Shakeſpeare. 2. Sturdy 3 moroſe ; ſnappiſh : a low word, l 


barous ; unrelenting. Full oft the rivals met, and neither ſyar'd 


CRUTCH. . /. [croccia, Ital. croce, French; oy 
If wolves had at thy gate howl'd that ſtern time, His utmoſt force, and cach forgot to ward ; ö German. N _ 8 | ) 
Thou ſhouldſt have ſaid, Go, porter, turn the key; 'The head of this was to the ſaddle bent, | 1. A ſupport uſed by cripples 
All cruel 's elfe ſubſerlb'd. | Shakeſpeare's King Lear, The other backward to the crupper ſent. Dryden. : PP e Ker Hen xx ron away hiv erarch 
If thou art that erwe/ god, e are vA. adj, [from crus, cruris, Lat.] Belonging to Before his legs be dem to ber his Vely, Shak J. K 
Delight in blood, and human ſacrifice, ryden's Ind, Emp. the tow. roy train hen ooo b. Henry V1 
2, [Of t ings.] Bloody ; miſchievous z deſtruttive ; The ſharpneſs of the teeth, and the ſtrength of the erural muſ- A ſcaly gauntlet now, with joints of ſteel, 
cauſin pain, cles, in lions and tygers, are the cauſe of the great and habitual Muſt glove this hand, Shakeſpeare's Hemy ly 
Conſider mine *nemies z for they are many, 8 hate me immorality of thoſe animals, Arbutbnat, On theſe new crutches let them learn to walk, i 
with ervel hatred, alm xxv. 19. [CRUSAT DER. 5 | Dryden's Cavs: 
We beheld one of the cc _ between two 3 nus Apo. N. 7. See CROISsA DE. This fair defect, this helpleſs ald call'd 2 8 Geryicl, 
clk F. adv. [from c „ 1. An expedition againſt the infidels, — | amd he i i 
1. Ina cruel manner ; inhumanly z barbarouſly. 2. A coin ſtamped with a croſs, Supports the feeble, but retards the ſtrong, ; Smith, 
- He relles upon a broken reed, that not only baſely fal, but alſo ＋ 5 1 had rather have loſt my pu „ Orbell The dumb ſhall ſing, the lame his crutch forego, 
eruelly plecces, the hand that reſts upon It South, C Full o 8 ok 1 _ _ hakeſpeare's Othello, And leap exulting like the bounding robe. = Pope's Miu, 
Since you deny him entrance, he demands Auen. N : IT 2. It is uſed for old age. ; 
His wite, whom cruelly you hold in bande. Dryd. Aurengzs. | CRu's8ET.n./. A goldſmith's melting-pot. Phillips. Beauty doth varniſh age, as if new born, 
2. Painfully ; miſchievouſly, To CRUSH. v. a. [ecraſer, French.) And gives the crutch the cradle's infancy, aloe. 
Ihe Scottith arrows being ſharp and ſlender, enter into a man or] 1. To preſs between two oppoſite bodies : to ſqueeze ; To CRUTCH, v. 4. [from crutch.] To ſupport 0 
horte molt crwelly, notwithitanding they are ſhot — wy a to force by compreſſion. crutches as a cripple, os 
. nn pat ooo "The aſs thruſt herſelf unto the wall, and cruſhed Balaam's foot I haſten Og and Doeg to rehearſe, 
Brimſtone and wild-fire, though they burn cruelly, and are hard * T Is that hei | | 
to quench, yet make no ſuch fiery wind as kur- Nr. Bacon, | elaſe the wall, Numbers, xxii. 25. wo fools that crutch their feeble ſenſe on verſe. git 


Cold cauſes rheums and defluxions from the head, and ſome To CRY. v. u. [crier, French.] 


Cru lLNKs9, u. h [ from cruel] Inhumanity 3 Cru- | aftringent plaſters cru out purulent matter. Bacon. | 1, To ſpeak with vehemence and loudneſs. 
elty, d | He cruſhed treaſure out of his ſubjects purſes, by forfeitures upon ethought I heard a voice cry, Sleep no more! 
But ſhe more cruel, and more ſavage wild, penal laws, | Bacon, Macbeth doth murther ſleep! the innocent fleey. Slalhh. 
Than either Hon or the Yoneſs, Bacchus, that firſt from out the purple grape While his falling tears the ſtream ſupplied, 
$hames not to be with gulltleſs blood defil'd x Criſb d the tweet pm of miſuſed wine. Milton. Thus mourning to his mother goddeſs as! Dryden: 
Ihe taketh glory In her cruelneſi. Spenſer, ' e fe me * on one, but death deceiv'd me: 2. To call importunately. 
Cav'itTy, u. / [cruante, French. To eruſb — UE Os Moors upon Drylen's Don Schaftian. I cricd, by reaſon of mine affliction, unto the Lord, and been 


1. Inhumanity ; ſavageneſs ; barbarity z delight in the yr me. 9 Jonas, i i 
pain or milery of others, | 2. To preſs with —_— FEY | 3+ To talk eagerly or inceſſantly ; to repeat conti 
The cruelty and envy of the people, | — don't extend him, Sir: within himſelf nually. 5 


Permitted by our daſtard nobles, Cru him together, r ha old They be idle; therefore they cry, ſaying, let us 
Have (ufter'd me by the voice of flaves to be mo „ . Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. f 4 a Faul, uh 
Whoop'd out of Rome, PE Shakeſpeare's Cortolanus. When loud winds from diff 'rent quarters ruſh, 4+ To proclaim ; to make publick. 
2. AQ of intentional affliction. | Vaſt clouds encount'ring one another c. Waller, Go and cry in the ears of Jeruſalem, Jeremiah, li 
There were great changes in the world by the revolutions of em- 3. To overwhelm ; to beat down. | 5 To exclaim. 
pire, the helfe of conquering, and the calamities of enflaved, na- Put in their hands thy bruiſing irons of wrath, Yet let them look they glory not in miſchief, 
tions, : 7. emple, That they ma cruſh down, with a heavy fall, | Nor build their evils on the graves of great men, 
Cav '(NTATK,. %. [oruentatus, Latin, ] Smeared with“ Th' uſurping helniets of our eee 8 For then my gulltleſs blood muſt cry againſt them. Sbalþ 
blood, | 8 ; 3 Shakeſpeare's Richard 111. : What 's the matter, 
Atomlcal aportheas paſs from the cyvevtare cloth or weapon to Vain is the force of man, and heav'n's as vain, That in the ſeveral places of the city RG 
the wound. Glanvilie's Scepfit. To c the pillars which the pile ſuſtain. Dryden's An, You cry againit the noble ſenate ? Shakeſpeare s Coriolant, 
Cav'sr, . /½ [krvicke, Dutch.) A vial for vinegar or | 4+ To ſubdue ; to conquer beyond reſiſtance. N ce ee 684. eee 
oil, with a topple. | They uſe them to plague their enemies, or to oppreſs and cruſþ Take 1 thy day, the ſun himſelf will cy Hebet 
6 Within thy reach 1 fot the vine ſome of their own too ſtubborn trecholders, Spenſer on Ireland, Againſt thee, S 2 
| vr ets gar } | Mine emulation Nee having obtained the favour of ſeeing his ſhips and 
5 8 d the cruet with the ray * a ; Ts Hath noe that honour in 't it had; for h mac ines, ſurpriſed at the contrivance, cried out, that they wen 
- „While pepper-water worms thy bait ſupplied, Swift, | thought to e, of him in an equal force, built with more than human art. Arbutbnot on lun 
Cau'isx. nf. [Ernicke, Dutch. ] A ſmall cup, True (word to ſword, Shateſpeare's Coriolunus. 6. To utter lamentations. 
1 have wot a Cakes but an handful of meal in a barrel, and a | This act 1 | 5 We came crying hither : 
little oil in a e. 225 1 Kings, Shall bruiſe the head of Satan, cruſh his ſtrength, Thou know'ſt, the firſt time that we ſmell the air, 
"The Train prepare a % wiſe of curious mould, ; Defteating fin and death, his two main arms. Milton. We wawle and cry. Shakeſpeare's King Ii. 
Ae fragrance, form'd of burnith'd gold, Pope's Odyg. What can that man fear, who takes care to pleaſe a Being that Behold, my ſervants ſhall ſing for joy of heart; but qe 


CRUISE, . /. [ er0//6, Fr, from the original cerui. | bb ww able to cb all his adverſaries? a Being that can divert any cry for ſorrow of heart, and ſhall howl for vexation of ſpirit 
err, who bore the croſs, and plundered ak infidels,} | fortune from befalling him, or turn any tuch misfortune to his | Iſaiah, lun 14 


, vantage? Addiſon's Guardian, When any evil has been upon philoſophers, they groan n ff. 
A voyage in ſearch of plunder. Ono, R | Dy OPIN, 10 
ob | RUSH, v. . ully, and cry out as loud ther men. Tal 
To Cusn. v. „. [from the 8 'To rove over the]! it. .. To be condenſed; to come in a claſs 7. To if uall, as an nt. 9 5 | 
{ea in (earch of opportunities to plunder ; to wander | 7 


on the ſea without any certain courſe, Crxvsn. n. % [from the verb.] A colliſion ; the act of hould ſome - tell me, that I ſhould be born, 7 


n And cry again, his offer I ſhould-ſcorn. 
ge 7 7 | ruſhing together, 3 : ſte, 
Cav 1 A. 15 10 [from le ] One that roves upon the 8 78K. ſhalt flouriſh in immortal youth 2 F. _ ich 1 nents hoes eee meg 
( oh und f f , or the rich ſpangles that adorn the ſky, 
ea in ſearch of plunder, Unhurt amidſt the war of e \ : 
| lements, | He ſtruggles firſt for breath, and cries for aid; 
Amony'it the eee it was complained, that their ſurgeons were The wrecks of matter, and the eruſb of worlds, Addi/. Cato. Then helpleſ : 1 f 4 Fab 
wi active in amputating trackuted members Wiſema . en helpleſs in his mother's lap is laid, Dry" fe 
: . | - min. | CRUST. x. 1 [crufta, Latin. ] The child certainly knows, that the worm-ſeed or muſtard- 
CRUM. 1. 0 (enuma, Sax, Ae, Dutch; Arammel, | 1, Any ſhell, or external coat, by which any body is it refuſes, is not the apple or ſugar it cries for. * 
CRUMB. J German.] | enveloped. 8. To weep ; to ſhed tears, 
1. 'The (oft part of bread ; not the cruſt, 1 have known the ſtatue of an emperor quite hid under a cry | Her who ſtill weeps with ſpungy eyes, pe. 
Take of manchet about three ounces, the cee only thin cut; of rote. Addiſon on Medal;. And her who is dry cork, and never crit. 
and let It be boiled In milk till it grow to a pulp. Bacen, | 2, An incruſtation ; collection of matter into a hard | 9+ To utter an inarticulate voice, as an animal. W 
2. A (mall particle or fragment ot bread, body, | He giveth to the beaſt his food, and to the m_ Grete 
More tamillar grown, the table conan 3 Were the river a confuſion of never ſo different bodies, it |; att 
AnraQ his flender feet, Themion's Winter, they had been all actually diflolyed, they — — may aa The beaſts of the field "7 alſo unto thee. Jed i. 
„ Cavin, 4. 4, [from cramb.) To break into 3 3 cruſt ; as we dee the ſcorium of metals always gathers | 40. To 0 , 7 ye Done A. ont, | 
5 : ' 7 i | | ntv a ſolid piece, Addiſcn on Italy. cried upon at the mcerelt lols; * 
i li | 0 wy I. ated deb the duſt The viſcous cruft ops the entry. of the chyle into the . To C Truſt me, 1 take him for the better dog, F 18 U 
= That meatures all our time, which allo (hall Arbutbnot en Aloments, | To CRY. v. a, To proclaim publickly ſomet! 
s Ne crumbled dato duft. el.. The caſe of a pie, made of meal, and baked, or found, in order to its recovery or reſtitution. 
Me with hie bare wand can unthread thy joints, Ho was never (ſuffered to go abroad, for fear of catching cold: She ſeeks, ſhe fighs, but no where ſpics him: Fr: 
And cee all thy Rhews. , Milton, | When be ſhould have been hunting down @ buck, he was by his | Love is loſt, and thug ſhe cries him. Ces 
| fy (wee parcelling and (\bd{viding of inheritances, In pro- mother's fide, learning how to ſeaſon its or put it in mm To Cry down, D. 4, ä 
ceſs of time they became te divided and run,, that there were |  Addjfon's ater. | 1, | , x 
, few perſons of able eſtates, Na Love of England, | + The outer hard part of bread. - : 8 —_—_— 2... COR and fa 
| . ; P t% 
; At the ſame time we were ernmbind Into various tations and par- In impenetrable craft thy teeth defies, - there 's atheiſm In it. 12 
tes, all aiming at by-lntereſts, without any Gncere tegatd tor the And, petrified with age, fecurely les. Dede Juvenal. Men of difſolute lives ery doron religion, becauſe they would * 
| rute ot Ae de. | 5. A waſte piece of bread. - T be under the reſtraints of it. wy 
be bill tvaves three hundred pounds a yrar to the mother chure } Y* are liberal now z but when your turn Is ſpe, 2. To prohibit 
ieh they can divide Mew sten and ramble as low as thelr will an You M with me choak'd with every raft of bread. Dryden, By all means cy derva that unworthy courſe of late ung; 
Men will do tricks, like dogs, for ce bb 1-anve Fe A _ $ cry at unworthy Blame i Vile 
$ | | e. ey mould pay monty. | 4 10 


| | pleature will ditpole of them. Swifts 
| a 
f 


5 Car out. V. 2. 


CRY 


T' to the king, 


a mouth of honour quite cry down 


Ani. Ipfuich fellow's infolence. = * Shake, Nam VII. 
im; to ſeream; to Clamour. 
exclaim ; to ff ; | 

if 3 make the oppreſſed to cry 3 they cry out by reaſon- of oo 


" . 
e der elne cried witk a loud voice, and the two elders 


rid _ agai her. Suſ. XXIV. 


„ Tocompltin load, ede ese. 
the Divine adminiſtration. tterbury. 


; to cenſure: with of, againſt; upon. 
3 To —_— theſe things then n dee ? Vn 

t them like neceſſities ; : 

nu Ns word even now cries out on ul, Shakeſpeare. 
an Giddy rye i 

hen cry out of Marcius : oh, if he 3 | 
BY — * Shakeſpeare Coriolanus. 
Behold, I cry out of wronz, but I am not heard, ob, xix. 7. 

Ch out upon the ſtars for doing \ 
Ill offices, to croſs their wooing Hudibras. 


« Janius cries out upon it, as rank idolatry, and deſtruQtive to 

151 bas who did it. : Stilling fleet. 
: Tumult, ſedition, and rebellion, are things that the W of 
that hypotheſis . out ones SOFIA PRs 2 

| find every fect, as far as reaſon will help them, make uſe o 

adly 3 and where it fails them, they cry out, it is matter of faith, 
und above reaſon. x Locke, 

Jo declare 8 

o be in labour. 
5˙ To be What ! is aer dern : en xo 
s ſaid her woman; and that her ſult 'rance ma 
Each pang a death» ' Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


Cry p. V. d. a 
n To : nad | to exalt ; to praiſe, ; 
" Inſtead of crying wp all things which are brought ow 6g 
ſea, let us advance the native commodities of our _ og 1 
'The rhiloſopher deſervedly ſuſpected himſelf of vanity, when 
4 the multitude . Glanville's Scepſis. 


: 7 ence he pretends to draw them. South, 

W the 8 arguments that can be brought for reli- 

jon, and cry uf Very weak ones againſt it, Tillotſon, 

a He may, out of intereſt, as well as conviction, cry up that for 

ſacred, which, if once trampled on and profaned, he himſelf can- 

not be ſafe, nor ſecure. | Locke. 

Poets, like monarchs on an eaſtern throne, | 

Confin'd by nothing but their will alone, 

Here can cry up, and there as boldly blame, 


Temple. 
Cir, . / [cri, French. ] = 
1. Lamentation ; ſhriek ; ſcream. 
And att the firſt born in the land of Egypt ſhall die, and there 
fhall be a great cry throughout all the land. Exodus. 
2. Weeping; mourning: 


N Clamour; outcry. 


Amazement ſeizes all; the general cry 
Proclaims Laocoon juſtly doom'd to die. e each Virgil. 
Theſe narrow and ſelfiſh views have ſo great an influence in this 
ery, that there are ſeveral of my fellow freeholders who fancy the 
church in danger upon the riſing of bank-ſtock.. —_— 
4. Exclamation of triumph or wonder, or any other 
paſſion, f = 
In popiſh countries ſome impoſtor cries out, a miracle ! a mira» 
ele! to confirm the deluded vulgar in their errours; and fo the cry 
goes round, without examining into the cheat. Swift, 
5. Proclamation. | : 
Q. The hawkers proclamation of wares to be ſold in the 
ſtreet: as, the cries of London. 
7+ Acclamation ; popular favour. 
The cry went once for thee, 
And ſtill it might, and yet it may again. Shakeſpeare. 
8. Voice; utterance z manner of vocal expreſſion. 
Sounds alſo, beſides the diſtinct cries of birds and beaſts, are 
modified by diverſity of notes of different, length, put together, 
Which make that complex idea called tune. Locke, 
9. Importunate call. X | 
Pray not thou tor this people, neither lift up cry nor prayer for 
them, | Fer, vii. 13. 
10. Velping of dogs. 
He ſcorns the dog, reſolves to try 
The combat next; but if their cry 
Invades again his trembling ear, 
: He trait reſumes his wonted care. 
11. Yell ; inarticulate noiſe. 
There thall be the noiſe of a cry from the fiſhgate, and an howling 


Waller. 


from the ſecond, and a great craſhing from the hills. Zepb. i. 10. 
12. A pack of dogs. 
About her middle round, ; 
A cry of hell-hounds never ceaſing bark'd. Milton. 


Von common cry of curs, whole breath I hate 
As reek o th' rotten fens ; whoſe loves I prize 
As the dead carcaſes of unburicd men, 


i „That do corrupt my air. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
cv. n. J. The heron, Ainſworth, 
Civ'tsn. Sec CRIER. 


Cir'ts. 2. / A kind of hawk, called the falcon gentle, 
n enemy to pigeons, and very ſwift, Ainſworth. 
CRYPTICAL, adj. [xptnle.] Hidden ; ſecret ; OC- 
SRY p * cult; private; unknown; not di- 
rulged. 
The ſtudents of nature, conſcious of her more cryptic ways of 
working, reſolve many ſtrange effects into the near efficiency of 
fecond cauſes, Glanville's Apol. 
dpeakers, whoſe chief buſineſs is to amuſe or delight, do not 
confine themſelves to any natural order, but in a cryptical or hidden 
method adapt every thing to their ends. Watts, 
*Y PTICALLY, adv, [from cryptical.] Occultly ; 
ſecretly perhaps, in the following example, the au- 
thor might have written critically. 
We take the word acid in a familiar ſenſe, without cryptically 
inguiſhing it from thoſe ſapors that are a-kin to I Boyle. 
YPTO'G RAPH *. 1. J. (ve and ved . 
. The act of writing ſecret characters. 
2, vecret characters; cyphers. 
AYPTO'LOGY, n, /; Lace. and .] Enigmati- 
cal language, | 


CRYSTAL. 1. J. [nevranne. 
l, Cal. are hard, 8 Ja naturally colourleſs 
es, of regularly angular figures, compoſed of ſim- 
le, not filamentous plates, not flexile or elaſtick, 


Tue aſtrologers if his predictions come to paſs, is cried up to the 


And, as they pleaſe, give infamy or fame. Walſh. 
Thoſe who are fond of continuing the war, cry vp our conſtant 
ſuccels at a moſt prodigious rate. - Swift. | 
2. To raiſe the price by proclamation. 
All the effect that I conceive was made by cryin up the pieces of 
eight, was to bring in much more of that ſpecies, inſtead of others 
current here. 


] CuBa"T1oN. n. / [cubatio, Latin. 


CUB 


giving fire with ſteel, not fermenting with acid 
menſtrua, and calcining in a ſtrong fire. There are 
many various ſpecies of it produced in different parts 
of the globe. Hill on Foffils. 
Iſland cryſtal is a genuine ſpar, of an extremely pure, clear, and 
fine texture, ſeldom either blemiſhed with flaws or ſpots, or ſtained 
with any other colour. A remarkable property of this body, which 
has much employed the writers on opticks, is its double ref nant 
ſo that if it be laid over a black line, drawn on paper, two lines 
appear in the place of one. Hill. 
Water, as it ſeems, turneth into cryſtal; as is ſeen in divers 
caves, where the cryſtal hangs in flillicidiis. Bacon. 


If eryſtal be. a ſtone, it is not immediately concreted by the effi- 
cacy of cold, but rather by a mineral ſpirit. 


2 is certainly known and diſtinguiſhed by the degree of its 
diaphaneity and of its refraction, as alſo of its hardneſs, which are 
ever the ſame. Wedward. 
2. Cryſtal is alſo uſed for a factitious body caſt in the 
glaſs-houſes, called alſo ne glaſs, which is carried 
to a degree of perfection beyond the common glaſs ; 
though it comes far ſhort of the whiteneſs and viva- 
City of the natural cryſtal. Chambers. 


3. Cry/tals [in chymiſtry] expreſs ſalts or other matters 
ſhot or congealed in manner of cry/tal. Chambers. 
If the menſtruum be overcharged, within a ſhort time the metals 
will ſhoot into certain cryſtali. Bacon. 
CRYSTAL. adj. \ 
1. Conſiſting of cryſtal. | 
Then, Jupiter, thou king of Gods, 
Thy cryſtal window ope, look out. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
2. Bright; clear; tranſparent z lucid ; pellucid. 
In groves we live, and lie on moſly beds, 
By cryſtal ſtreams that murmur through the meads. Dryden. 
Cry'sTALLINE. adj. [cryſtallinus, Latin.] + 
1. Conſiſting of cryſtal. | | 
Mount eagle to my palace cryſalline. Sbaleſp. Cymbeline. 
We provided ourſelves with ſome ſmall receivers, blown of 
yrs glaſs. p Boyle, 
2, Bright; clear; pellucid ; tranſparent. 

The clarifying of water is an experiment tending to the health; 
beſides the pleaſure of the eye, when water is cryfalline. It is 
effected by caſting in and placing pebbles at the head of the current, 
that the water may train through them. Bacon's Nat. Hiſtory, 

He on the wings of cherub rode ſublime 
On the cryſtalline ſky, in ſaphir thron'd 
Illuſtrious far and wide. Milton. 
Cry'sraLLINE Humour. 1. . The ſecond humour of 
the eye, that lies immediately next to the aqueous 
behind the uvea, a to the papilla, nearer to the 
fore part than the back part of the globe. It is the 
leaſt of the humours, but much more ſolid than any 
of them. Its figure, which is convex on both ſides, 
reſembles two unequal ſegments of ſpheres, of which 
the moſt convex is on its backſide, which makes a 
ſmall cavity in the glaſſy humour in which it lies. It 
is covered with a fine coat, called aranea. 

The parts of the eye are made convex, and eſpecially the cryſtal- 

line bumour, which js of a lenticular figure, convex on both ſides. 
| | Ray on the Creation. 
CRYSTALLIZA'TION, 2. . [from cry/tallize.] 
1. Congelation into cryſtals, 

Such a combination of ſaline particles as reſembles the form of 
a cryſtal, variouſly modified, according to the nature and texture of 
the ſalts, The method is by diſſolving any ſaline body in water, 


let it ſtand to ſhoot z and this it does by that attractive force which 
is in all bodies, and particularly in ſalt, by reaſon of its avs A 
whereby, when the menſtruum or fluid, in which ſuch particles 
flow, is ſated enough or evaporated, ſo that the ſaline particles are 
within each other's attractive powers, they draw one another more 
than'they are drawn by the fluid, then will they run into cryſtals, 
And this is peculiar to thoſe, that, let them be ever ſo much divided 
and reduced into minute particles, yet when they are formed into 
cryſtals, they each of them reaſſume their proper ſhapes 3 ſo that 


one might as eaſily diveſt them of their ſaltneſs, as of their figure. | 


This being an immutable and perpetual law, by knowing the figure 
of the cryſtals, we may underſtand what the texture of the particles 
ought to be, which can form thoſe cryſtals ; and, on the other hand, 
by knowing the texture of the particles, may be determined the 
figure of the cryſtals, : Quincy. 
2. The maſs formed by congelation or concretion. 
All natural metallick and mineral cryfta/lizations were effected by 
the water, which firſt brought the particles, whereof each conſiſts, 
out from amongſt the matter of the ſtrata, Moodeuard's Nat. Hiſt. 
To CRY'STALLIZE. v. a. [from cryſtal.] To cauſe to 
congeal or concrete in cryſtals, 
If you diſſolve copper in agua fortis, or ſpirit of nitre, you may, 
by cry/tallizing the tolution, obtain a goodly blue. Boyle. 
To CRY"STALLIZE. v. #. To coagulate, congeal, 
concrete, or ſhoot into cryſtals. 
Recent urine will cry/allize by inſpiſſation, and afford a alt 
neither acid nor alkaline. ; Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
CUB. . / [of uncertain 2 
1. The young of a beaſt ; general Y of a bear or fox. 
would outſtare the ſterneſt eyes that look, 
Pluck the young ſucking cubs from the ſhe-bear. Shakeſp. 
This night, wherein the cub-drawn bear would couch, 
The lion, and the belly-pinched wolf, 
Keep their fur dry, a Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
In the eagle's deſtroying one fox's cubs, there 's power executed 
with oppreſſion. L'Eftrange. 
2. The young of a whale, perhaps of any viviparous 
Two mighty whales, which ſwelling ſeas had toſt, 
One as a mountain vaſt, and with her came 
A cub, not much inferior to his dame. 5 Muller. 
3. In 2 or contempt, a young boy or girl. 
thou diſſembling cub ! what wilt thou be, 
When time hath ſow'd a grizzle on thy caſe ? 
Or will not elſe thy craft ſo quickly grow, 
That thine own trip ſhall be thine overthrow? Shakeſpeare. 
O moſt comical ſight ! a country ſquire, with the oquipage of a 
wife and two daughters, came to Mr. Snipwel's ſhop laſt night; 
but, ſuch two unlicked cubs ! Congreve. 
To Cur. v. a. [from the noun.] To bring forth: 
uſed of beaſts, or of a woman in contempt. 
Cubb'd in a cabbin, on a mattreſs laid, 
| On a brown george with louſy ſwabbers fed; ; 
Dead wine, that ſtinks of the Borrachio, ſup 
From a foul jack, or greaſy maple cup. Drydew's Perſius. 
The act of lying 
down, | Ditt. 
Cu'paToORY. adj, [from cubo, Lat.] Recumbent. Di. 
Cu BATURE. #. / 2 2 
the ſolid content of any propoſed body. 
CUBE. ». % [from «eg, u de : 
1. [In geometry.) A regular ſolid body, conſiſting of 
ſix ſquare and equal faces or ſides, and the angles all 


Harris.. 


| right, and therefore equal. 


* 


Browne 


and filtering it, to evaporate, till a film appear at the top, and then 


The finding exactly] 


Chambers. 


8 CUC 
2. [In arithmetick.] See Cunick Number. 
All the maſter planets move about the ſun at ſeveral diſtances, 4 | 
their common centre, and with different velocities. This common 
law being obſerved in all of them, that the ſquares of the times of 
the revolutions are proportional to the cubes of their diſtances, 
Cretu Coſmologia. 
CRE Root, 1. / The origin of a cubick number; 
Cu”pick Root. J or a number, by whoſe multiplica- 
tion into itſelf, and again into the product, any given 
number is formed: thus two 1s the cube-root of 
eight, . Chambers 4 
Cu'Bts. 2. , A ſmall dried fruit reſembling pepper, 
but ſomewhat longer, of a greyiſh brown colour on the 
ſurface, It has an aromatick ſmell, and 1s acrid to 
the taſte, Cubebs are brought from Java. Hill. 
Aromaticks, as cubebs, cinnamon, and nutmegs, are uſually put 
. Into crude poor wines, to give them more oily ſpirits. 


a Fleyer on the Humours. 
Cv'nicar, : 
Cu“ nick. (49+ (from cube.) 

1. Having the form or properties of a cube. 

A cloſe veſſel, containing ten cubical feet of air, will not ſuffer a 
wax candle of an ounce to burn in it above an hour before it be 

| ſuffocated. Wilkins's Math. Mag. 

It is above a hundred to one, againſt any particular throw, that 
you do not caſt any given ſet of faces with four cubical dice; be- 
cauſe there are ſo many ſeveral combinations of the fix faces of four 
dice, ak | Bentley's Sermons. 

2. It is applied to numbers, 

The number of four, multiplied into itſelf, produceth the ſquares 
number of ſixteen ; and that again multiplied by four, produceth 
the cubick number of ſixty- four. If we ſhould ſuppoſe a multitude 
actually infinite, there muſt be infinite roots, and ſquare and cubick 
numbers; yet, of neceſſity, the root is but the fourth part of the 
ſquare, and the ſixteenth part of the cubict number. 

Hale's — on of Mankind. 

The number of ten hath been as highly extolled, as containing 
even, odd, long and plain, quadrate and cubical numbers. 

| a Brown's Fulgar Errourt. 
Cu*sicaLlness. 1. /. [from cubical.) The ſtate or 
quality of being cubical. 
CuBr"cULARY. adj, [cubiculum, Latin.] Fitted for 
the poſture of lying down. | 

Cuſtom, by degrees, changed their cubiculary beds into diſcubi- 

tory, and introduced a faſhion to go from the baths unto theſe, 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Cu"BrroRM. adj. [from cube and form.] Of the ſhape 
of a cube. 5 | 
CU'BIT. 3. / [from cubitus, Lat.] A meaſure in uſe 
among the ancients ; which was originally the diſ- 
tance from the elbow, bending inwards, to the ex- 
tremity of the middle finger. This meaſure is the 
fourth part of a well-proportioned- man's ſtature. 
Some fix the Hebrew cbit at twenty inches and a 
half, Paris meaſure ; and others at eighteen. Calmer. 

From the tip of the elbow to the end of the long finger, is half a 
yard, and a quarter of the ſtature; and makes a cubit, the firſt mea- 
ſure we read of, the ark of Noah being framed and meaſured by 


cubits. Holder on Time. 
Meaſur'd by cubit, length, and breadth, and height. Milton. 
The Jews uſed two ſorts of cubits; the ſacred, and the profane 


or common one. Arbutbnot on Meaſures. 
When on the goddeſs firſt I caſt my ſight, 
Scarce ſeem'd her ſtature of a cubit height, Popes 


Cu'pBiTAL. adj, [cubitalis, Latin.) Containing only 
the length of a cubit. 

The watchmen of 'Tyre might well be called pygmies, the towers 

of that city being ſo high, that unto men below they appeared in 

a cubital ſtature. Brown's Vulgar Errours« 

CUu"ckINGsTOOL, 100 An engine invented for the 

puniſhment of ſcolds and unquiet women, which, in 


ancient times, was called tumbrel. ' Cowell. 
Theſe mounted on a chair-curule, | 
Which moderns call a cucking-ſtoo!, | 
March proudly to the river's fide. ; Hudibrat. 
CU CKOLD. . /. [cocu, Fr. from coukoo.] One that 


is married to an adultereſs; one whoſe wife is falſe to 
his bed. : | 
But for all the whole world ; why, who would not make her 
huſband a cuckold, to make him a monarch? I ſhould venture 
purgatory for t. 6 Shakeſpeare's Otbello. 
There have been, | 


Or I am much deceiv'd, cuctolds ere now; 
And many a man there is, ev'n at this preſent, 
Now while I ſpeak this, holds his wife by th' arm, 
That little thinks ſhe has been ſluic'd in's abſence. Shakgſp. 
For though the law makes null th* adulterer's deed 
Of lands to her, the cuckold may ſucceed, Dryden's Juvenal. 
Ever ſince the reign of king Charles II. the alderman is made a 
cuckold, the deluded virgin is debauched, and adultery and fornica- 
tion are committed behind the ſcenes. Swift. 
To CU"CKOLD. v. a. | 
1. To corrupt a man's wife ; to bring upon a man the 
reproach of having an adulterous wife; to rob a man 
of his wife's fidelity. 
If thou canſt cucko/d him, thou do'ſt thyſelf a pleaſure, and me 
a mow ; Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
2. To wrong a huſband by unchaſtity, 
But ſuffer not thy wife abroad to roam, | 
Nor ſtrut in ſtreets with amazonian pace; 5 
For that 's to cucko/d thee before thy face. Dryden's Juv. 
Cu'cxol.vLy. adj. [from cuckold.) Having the qua- 
lities of a cuckold ; poor; mean; cowardly ; ſneak- 
ing, 
Poor euckoldly knave, I know him not: yet I wrong him to call 
him poor; they ſay the jealous knave hath matles of money. 
- Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives 4 Windſor. 
Cu cKOLDMAKER. . J. [cuckold and make.) One that 
makes a practice of corrupting wives, 
If I ſpared any that had a head to hit, either young or old, he or 
ſhe, cuckold, or cucko!dmaker, let me never hope to ſee a chine 


again. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
One Hernando, cucko/dmaker of this city, contrived to ſteal her 
away. -  Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. 

Cu"cxoLDoM. 1. / [from cuckold.] 

„ d A (( 
She is thinking on nothing but her colonel, and conſpiring cue- 
lol dom againſt me. 5 Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. 

2. The ſtate of a cuckold, 3 

It is a true ſaying, that the laſt man of the pariſh that knows of 
his cuckoldom, is himſelf, _ - Arbuthnot's Jobn Bull. 

CU CKOO. . / [cuculus, Lat. eavcerv, Welſh ; cocu, 
F rench ; cokkock, Dutch. ] f 

1. A bird which * in the ſpring, and is ſaid 

to ſuck the eggs of other birds, and lay her own to be 
hatched in their place: from which practice, it was 
uſual to alarm a huſband, at the * of an adul- 
terer, by calling cuc&v0 ; which, y miſtake, was in 


time 


15 mend hu pace with beath 


CUE 


time applied, to the huſband; This bird is remarka- 
ble for the uniformity of his note, from which his 


name in moſt tongues ſeems to have been {ormed, 
Finding Mopſa, like a cuckeo by a nightingale, alone with Pa- 


mela, 1 came in. Sidney « 
The merry cue loo, meſſenger of ſpring, 
His trumpet ſhrill hath thrice already founde ', Spenſer. 


The plainſong eucheo gray, 
Whoſe note full many a man doth ma k, 

And dares not anſwer, nay» Shaheſprares 
Take heed, have open eye; for thieves do foot by night: 
Tae heed ere ſummer comes, or cuckeo birds aftright, Shak. 

I deduce, 
From the firſt note the holluw cc firgs, 
"The ſymphony of ſpring z and touch 4 theme 
| Unknown to tame, the paſſion of che grove. 
2. It is a name of contempt. 
Why, what a raſcal art thou, then, to praiſe him fo for running ! 
— A-horieback, ye curkio ; but a-foot, he will not budge a 


Thomſon. 


ont. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV, 
Cocoon. nf, [cardaminns, Latin.] The 
Cue HWA name of a flower, 

When daizies pied, and violets blue, 


And cuchoo-buds of yellow hue, 
Do paint the meadows much bedight, 
Nettles, cuckoo-flowersy | 
. Darnel, and all the idle Weeds. Shateſpeare's King Lear- 
U"CKOO-SPITTLE. . / [cuckoo and /pittle,] 
Cuckoo-fpittle, or woodfeare, iy that ſpuryous dew or exudation, 
or both, tound upon plants, eſpecially about the joints of lavender 
and rolemary 4 l with us about the latter end of May. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Coche. 


eee adj, [ cucullatus, hooded, Latin. ] 


1. Hooded ; covered, as with a hood or cowl, 

2. Having the reſemblance or ſhape of a hood, 

They ate differently cucu/{ated, and capuched upon the head and 

bark. Brown's Hulgur e 

Cu'cumnrn. . / [cucumis, Latin.) The name of a 
plant, and alſo of the fruit of that plant. 

It hath a flower conſiſting of one fingle leaf, bel! ſhaped, and u. 
panded toward the top, and cut int» many ſegmentsz of Wach 
ſame are male, or barren, having no embryo, but only a large fly le 
In the middle, charged with the farina others are female, or 
ſrulttul, being faſtened to an embryv, which Is afterwards changed 
into a fleſhy fruit, for the mo(t part oblong and turbinated, which 
1s divided Into three or four cells, incloting many oblong ſeeds, Ihe 
ſpecies arc, 1. The coimmon cucumber. 2. The white cucumber, 
J. The long 'Turky cicumber, Miller. 

Huw cucumbers along the ſurface creepy 
; With crooked bodies and with bellies derps Dryden's Virgil, 
CUCURRITA'CEOUS. %. | from cucurbita, Latin, a 
ourd. 
3 taceons plants are thoſe which reſemble a gourd 3 ſuch as 
the pumplon and melon, . Chambers, 
Cu'cunnits, 5 4 [cuenrbta, Latin.} A chymical 
vellol, commonly called a 4%, made of earth or 
glaſs, in the thape of a gourd, and therefore called 
(Heurl iter Quincy. 
| have, for es & ſake, diſtilled quickGlver in a cycurbitc, 
fitted with a capacious glats head, ; 

Let common yellow ſulphur be put Into a cucurbite glaſs, upon 

which pour the e aqua forth. Mortimer, 
COD. % [cub, Saxon, whic 
in the tirit ſtomach in order to rumination, or to be 
chewed again, | 

Many times, when my maſter's cattle came hither to chew their 
4% du this freth place, I might (ee the young bull teſtify his love, 


Shakeſpeare. 


You range the pathleſs wood, 
| While on a flow'ty bank he chews the cds Dryden, 
Cu'pvin. * [without etymology.] A clown ; a 
Cu'poy, upid ruſtick z a low dolt; a low bad 


— waden his aff 
e ſlavering eu d upon his ta 
$tood ready gaping no rap fly x ; Dryden. 


To Cu“ vort. v. . 1 low word, 1 believe, without 
etymology.) To lie cloſe ; to ſquat. 


Have you mark'd a partricge quake, 
Viewing the tow'ring falcon dah 

She cue low behind the Make 
Nor would ſhe ſtay, nor dares the fly, 


CUDGEL., . / [4«4, Dutch. ] 
1. A tick to ſtrike with, lighter than n club, ſhorter 


than a pole, | 
Vine twigh, while they are green, are brittle j yet the wood, dried, 
Ix extreme tough z and way uſed by the captains of armies, amongſt 
the Romans, fer their c et, Hat en. 
Do not provake the rage of ſtones 
And cedgelt to thy hide and bones! 
'Tremble and vaniſh, Hudibrar, 
The a war quickly glven to underſtand, with a good cg, the 
difterence betwixt the one play fellow and the other, I. Fflrange, 
His furly officer ne'er fall'd to crack : 
His knotty edge on his tougher back.“, Hyde al, 
"This, if well reflected on, would make people more wary bu the 
ute of the rod and the endgel, ache, 
The wife Cornellus was convinced, that theſe, being polemical 
arts, could no more belearned alone than — or «wdge(-playing, 
. Arbutbnat and Pope. 
2. To cro/i the Cant, is to forbear the conteſt, from 
the practice of cudgel-players to lay one over the 
other, | | 
It is much better to give way, than It would be to contend at 
eg, and then either to ct tbe cg, or to ba bathed In the con- 
Ulufione I. Aflrange, 
To Cu'vart, we, [from the noun.] 
4. Jo beat with a ſtick, | 
My lord, he {peaks mot vilely of you, like a fout-monthed man 
a he de and tald he would edge? you, Fe. Henry LV, 
"The a courting his matter, juſt as the ſpank had done, inftead 
of being Aroked and made much of, iy only rated off and ee 
tor all his comtthip, | | death, 
"Three duels be fought, thrice ventur'd his life z 
. Went home, and was Age again by his wite, 
2. Tu beat in general, 
eee brains vo more 


Prior. 


Coſt, 


. Sivteſpeart's et. 
A good woman Rappe 4 to paſs by, a+ a company of young tel- 
lows were ce « Walnut tre, and alked them what they did 


that tore . Efrange. 8 . in 0 m_—_— fortune thail awd] wm 5 
3 n Ma ; dat of one fide, her happy minions Sha. X. . 
Cv 1 8 e puta = a ſlick, The choiceſt of the Britt 4 the Roman, — bo! — 
42 erte WRA Of Mara dee laws, being et, as It were, this grand charter wat extracted. 
Es though not word, 0 Ag fe H dra. | FE OO Tue Parky of Bugfts. 
Color. „% A ſmall ſea-Hſh. a Wucg falte flow'rs of chetorick thou would'ft 2 
Of round Uh there are britt, ſprat, cin, cet. (u tui nature, do not labour to be dull. 


Cop werb. x. /, [from c and woe] A plant. M.,. 
Cit. + /, eee a tail, French] 
1, The tail or end of any ching as, the long curl of a 
wig. : 
| : 


Boyle en Colwurs. 


That food which is repoſited | 


about It, for your dull ats wilt nat | 


CUL 


2. The laſt words of a ſpeech, which the player, who is | 
to anſwer catches, and regards as intimation to be- 


in, 
. ou begin : when you have ſpoken your ſpeech, enter 
into that brake z and ſo every one according to his eve, 


Shakeſpeare's Midfummer Night's Dream. 
3. A hint; an intimation; a ſhort direction. 
What's Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, 
That he ſhould weep for het? What would he do, 
Had he the motive and the cue for paſſion 
That 1 have? He would drown the ſtage with tears. Sbaleſp. 
Let him know how many ſervants there are, of both ſexes, who 
expect vailsz and give them their cue to attend in two lines, as he 
leaves the houſe, 0 2 Swift. 
4. The part which any man is to play in his turn, 
Hold your hands, 
Both you of my wy wy and the reſt : 
Were it my cue to fight, I ſhould have known it : 
Without a prompter. Shateſpeart's Othello, 
Neither is Otto here a much more taking gentleman : nothing 
appears in his cue to move pity, or any N. make the audience of 
his party. Rymer'i Tragedies of the laft Age. 
Humour ; temper of mind: a low word, OM; 
ERPO. 1. % [Spaniſh.] To be in cuerpo, is to be 
without the upper coat gr cloke, ſo as to diſcover the 


true ſhape of the cuerpo or body, 
Expos'd in cuerpo to their rage, ; 
| Without my arms and equipage. Hudibras. 
CUFF. u. / becher a battle; are, to fight, Ital.] 
1. A blow wi e fiſt; a box; a ſtroke, 
| he prieſt let fall the boak, 
And as he flogp'd again to take it up, * 
The mad-brain'd bridegroom took him ſuch a cuff, 
That down fell prieſt and book, and book and prieſt, Shak. 
There was no money bid for argument, unleſs the poet and the 


1 


player went to % in the queſtion, | Shakeſpeare, 
He gave her a 4 on the car, and ſhe would Run him with her 
knitting-needle, Arbutbnot's Jobn Bull. 


heir own ſects, which now lie dormant, would be ſoon at c ffs 
again with each other about power and preferment» Seoift. 
2. It is uſed of birds that fight with their talons. | 
25 Corr. v. . [from the noun.] To fight; to ſcuffle. 
Clapping farces acted by the court, : 

While the peers caff to make the rabble ſport, Dryd. Juv. 

o CUFF, v. a. | 
1. J ſtrike with the fiſt, | 


I'll after him again, and beat him. d | 
— Io, cuff him ſoundly ; but never draw thy ſword, Shakeſp. 
Were not you, my friend, abuſed, and cuffed, and kicked ? 


| Conpreve's Old Rach. 
2. To ſtrike with the talons. 


'Thoſe lazy owls, who, perch'd near fortune's top, 
Sit only watchtul with their heavy wings 
'To off down new-fledy's virtues, that would riſe 
To nobler heights, and make the grove harmonlbus. Orzvay. 1 
Ihe daſtard crow, that to the wood made wing, 
With her loud kaws her craven kind does bring, 


Who, late in numbers, cuff the noble bird, Dryden. 
"They with their quills did all the hurt they cou'd, 
And cuff*4 the tender chickens from their food. Dryden, 


3. To ſtrike with the wings. This ſeems improper, 
Hov'ring about the coaſts, they make their moan, 
And cuff the cliffs with pinions not their own, Dryd. Au. 
Curr. ./. Lege, French.) Part of the ſleeve, 
He railed at fops z and, inſtead of the common faſhion, he would 
- viſit hiv miſtreſs in a morning gown, band, ſhort cuffs, and a peak - 
ed heard, | Arbuthnor, 
Cui'nacGe, ./, The making up of twine into ſuch 
forms, as it is commonly framed into for carriage to 
other pluces, Covell, 
CUIRASS. . / [cuiraſſe, Fr. from cuir, leather; co- 
raccia, Ital.] A breaſtplate. | 
| Ihe lance purſued the voice without delay, 
| And pierc'd his ewireſt, with ſuch fury ſent, 
And lign'd his boſom with a purple dint, Dryden, 
CuinA'ss1kR. . / [from cuira/i.] A man at arms; a 
ſoldier in armour. ' 
'The field, all iron, caft a gleaming brown, 
Nor wanted clouds of foot, nor on each horn 
Cuirafficrs, all in Reel, for Qanding fight. Mitton. 
The picture of St. George, wherein he is deſcribed Hke a cu 
. fiery, or horfeman completely armed, is rather « ſymbolical image 


than any proper figure. 
Cuisn, » 3. feſt, 


the thighs, of . 
I taw young Harry, with hls beaver on, 
His cuifber on his thighs, gallantly arm'd, 
Riſe from the ground like feather'd Mercury, Shak. Hen. IV. 


The croflet ſome, und ſome the enifber mould, 
With filver plated, and with duRtile gold, Dryden's Aneid. 

But what had our author to wound /Encas with at fo critical a 
time? And how came the cube to be worſe tempered than the 
reſt of his armour ? Drygen. 

Cv"toKnts, n, / [colidei, Mt] Monks in Scotland. 
CU'LERAGE. . 4 The ſame plant with Aks8-$MART. 
a | | Ainfeworth, 
Cn v. adj. [culina, Latin.) Relating to the 
kitchen ; relating to the art of cookery, 

Great weight may condenſe thoſe vapours and exhalations, as 
foon as they Mall at any time begin to alcend from the fun, and 
make them prefently fall back ayain into him, and by that action 

ineteaſe his heat much after the manner that, in our earth, the 
air increates the heat of a cu tire, Newton. 

"To thole who, by reaſon of their northern expoſition, will be 
sil forced to be at the expence of c»/inary fires, it will reduce the 
price of their manufaQuure, | Arbuthnot. 

To CULL. v. 4. (cacillir, French.) To ſelect from 
others z to pick out of many. 

he beſt of every thing they had being e»#ed out for themſelves, 
if there were In their flocks any poor diſeaſed thing not worth the 
Keeping, they thought it good envugh for the altar of God, 


Hooker, 
Our engines ſhall be bent 
Againtt rox of this relifting town 1 
| _ tor our chiefed men of ditcipline, | 
ö | fi N * * . 
o 0#il the plots of beſt advantage Shateſp King Jobn 


Like the bee, eln tram ev'ry flow, 
Our thighs are packt with wax, our months wich honey. Shak. 
| 4» rome:mber an apt scary 
In tatter'd weeds, with overwhelming brows, | 
Cg of Gimples. Shatejpoare's Rameo and Juliet. 


om hls herd he cath, 
For daughter, four the Faleeſt of his bulls, Dryd. h 
| When the current preves of the ſame drgomination are $54 2 
ten weights, then the testet, in money all out the heavier, and 
Ld) 


my. then down With ptutits 


a Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
French.) The armour that covers 


With humble duty, and officious h 
I'll cul! the = for thy re uh 
The various off rings of the world 


appear Pre 
From each ſhe nicely culli with curious toil, + . 
And decks the goddeſs with the glitt'ring lpoil, 


Cu'i.LER. 2. /, [from cull.] One who Picks or «) 
CU'LLION. . | be fool, Ital. or eee 
ſcullion. It ſeems to import meanneſo Nair from 
folly] A ſcoundrel ; à mean wretch, r thay 
uch a one as leaves a gentleman 


And makes a god of ſuch a cullien. Shak, Tam. of the 


Up to the breach, you dogs; avaunt wllions Three, 
Cu"LL1onLY, adj, [from callinh. "Having the al 
ties of a cullion; mean; baſe, e Qual, 


I'll make a ſop o' th* moonſhine of you: you w 
barber-monger, Lew, f Shake horeſony 
Cu"LLUMBINE. . / [more properly { : 
BINE.] 'The flowers of this plant are beautifully 
riegated with blue, purple, red, and white, 
Her goodly boſom, like a ſtrawberry bed 
Her neck, like to a bunch of cu//umbines, 8 
CU'LLY. . /. {coglione, Ital, a fool:} A man dec 
or impoſed upon ; as by ſharpers, or a rumpet, * 
Why ſhould you, whoſe mather-wits 
Are furnlſh'd with all perguiſites, | 
B' allow'd to put all tricks upon 7 
Our cally ſex, and we uſe none? 
Yet the rich cu/lies may their boaſting ſpare: 
. They purchaſe oy ſophiſticated ware, 
e takes it in mighty dudgeon, becauſe I won? ; 
me over by deed as his lawful cully. 48h; et e 
To Cu"LLY. v. a. [from the noun.) To beſool: 9 
cheat; to trick; to deceive; to impoſe upon. 
Cur mi'rgrovs, adj. [culmns and elo, Latin, 
Culmiferous plants are ſuch as have a (moqth Jointed 
uſually hollow z and at each joint the ftalk is wrapped about 
ſingle, narrow, long, ſharp-pointed leaves, and their ſeed; are _ 
tained in chatfy huſks. * 
There are alſo ſeveral ſorts of graſſes, both of the y un 
culmifercus kinds; ſome with broader, others with narrower lan 
ard on F. 1 


farinaceous or mealy ſeeds of ſome cu/miſerous n 
ley, wheat, rice, rye, maize, panic, millet, Pp 2 wary 
To CU.LMINATE. v. #, [culmen, Latin.] To be ver. 
tical; to be in the meridian. 5 
Far and wide his eye commands: 
For ſight no obſtacle found here, or ſhade, 
. mY all day ng as een his beams w row | 
Culminate from th' equator. iltan '! 
Curlmina"rion. . J [from culminate.) The datt 
of a planet through the meridian, 


CurraBi'LitY, 3. /. [from culpable,] Blameable 
CULPABLE. adj. Ms Latin} * 


adi 
Doe. 


W. 
The propereſt food of the vegetable kingdom ist 


Proceed no ſtraiter *gainſt our uncle Glo'ſter, 
Than from true evidence af good eſteem 


He be approv'd in practice culpable. 
2. Guilty: with of. 
Theſe being perhaps culpable of this crime, or favouren of their 
friends. | Spenſer's State of Irdland, 
3. Blameable ; blameworthy. 
The wiſdom of Gad ſetteth before us in Scripture ſo many adn. 
rable patterus of virtue, and no one of them without ſomewhit 
noted wherein they were eu/pable; to the end that to Him alone it 
7 a always be acknowledged, Thou only art bely, Thou only ar 


Ju» 

All ſuch ignorance 1s voluntary, and therefore culpable; fora) 
much as it was in every man's power to have prevented it. Sth, 
CU LPABLENESS, * from cu/pable.] Blame; yuilt, 
Cu - . [from culpablt.] Blameably ; dini 
na 7. ; ; 
If we perform this duty pitifully and culpably, it is not to be t- 
peed we ſhould communicate holily. hen Tl. 
Cu'yRIT. . / [about this word there is great dif 
pute. It is uſed by the Judge at criminal trials, who, 
when the priſoner declares himſelf not guilty, and 
puts himſelf upon his trial, anſwers, Culprit, Cu 
ſend thee a 5 eue It is likely that it is4 
corruption of Qi paroit, May it fo appear ; the wil 
of the judge being that the priſoner may be found 

ane, A man arraigned before his judge. 

The knight appear'd, and filence they proclaim; 
Then firſt the cu/prit anſwer'd to his name; 
And, after forms of law, was laſt requir'd 

| To name the thing that woman moit defir'd. Dryden. 
An author is in the condition of a culyrit; the publick are he 
Judges : by allowing too much, and condeſcending too far, he wy 
injure his own cauſe; and, by pleading and ajlerting too bold'y, ht 
may diſpleaſe the caurt. Priar's Preface to Fa. 


U"LTER . n. J. [culter, Latin.) The iron of the plough 
perpendicular to the ſhare. It is commonly written 
Colter, | ? 


C 


Her fallow lees 
The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory, 
Doth root upon; while that the celtey ruſs 
That ſhould deracinate ſuch ſavagery, Sbakeſpeart's How) Y. 
To CU'LTIVATE, v. a. [cultiver, French.) 


1. To forward or improve the product of the earth by 
manual induttry, ; 

Thoſe excellent teeds implanted in your birth, will, if nit 
be moſt flouriſhing in production; and, as the ſoil is good, and be 
coſt nor care wanting to improve it, we muſt entertain hopes 0 ! 
richeſt harveſt, Felton on the Cie. 

2, To improve; to meliorate. 
ere we but leſs indulgent to our faults, 
And patience had to eu/civate our thoughts, 
Our mule would flouriſh. | 
To make man mild and ſoclable to man, 
To cultivate the wild licentious ſavape 
With wiſdom, diſcipline, and liberal arts, 
Th' embelliſhments of life. Addiſon's it 
CULTIVA'T10N, . / [from in 
1. The art or practice of improving ſoils, and forwars 
ing or meliorating vegetables. 3 
2. Improvement in general ; promotion; melioratios. 

An innate light diſcovers the common notions of good and er. 
which, by cultivation and improvement, may be advanced to bigh® 
and brighter diſcoveries. Sal. 

A foundation of good ſenſe, and a culti vat of learningy 110 f 
quired to give a ſeaſoning to retirement, and make us taſte tht 
dletling. Dry: 

Ctrl“ rox. / {from caltivate.} One who 197 
proves, promotes, or meliorates ; or endeavours de 
forward any vegetable produc, or any thing elle c 
pable of improvement. 

It hes been lately cmplained of, by 
rate, that frum u great quaatity of the 

a Up» 


Wale 


ſme oxcdeiwuarers of cle. 
feed not any geals ** 


CULTURS 


c N 


; . / [culturn, Latin.] _ 7 
ene 2 ; the at 05 tilling the ground; 
J. 


tillage. ſeed unto our heart, and culturt to our underſtanding, 
Obere may come fruit of it. | 
ar three laſt were Nower than the ordinary wheat of itfelf, 
2 did rather retard than advance. ' acon. 
god tis lough was not invented till after the deluge z the earth 
1 Wa or no care or culture, but yielding its increaſe freely, 
* be. labour and toll. . 3 . codwward, 
and W Where grows? Where grows it not ? If vain our toil, 
We ought to blame the culture, not the ſoil. | 
Fix'd to no ſpot is happineſs ſincere. Pope. 
They roſe as vigorous as the ſun; 
Then to the culture of the willing glebe. Thomſon, 
Art of improvement and melioration, | 
** might wear any paſſion out of a family by culture, as ſkilful 
abe. blot a colour out of a tulip that hurts its beauty. Tatler, 
F Cu'uTURE: v. a. A* the noun.] To cultivate ; 


to manure 3 to till. It is uſed by Thom/on, but without 
author ity. | 


CuLVBR- 1. [columba, Lat. culpne, Sax.] A pigeon. | 


word, 
ay 2 he ſo done, he had him ſnatch'd away, 
More light than culver in the faulcon's ſiſt. 
Whence, borne on liquid wing, | 
The ſounding culwer ſhoots, | Thomſon's Spring. 
CuLVERING 1. /+ [colon urine, French.] A ſpecies of 
ordnance : originally a hawk. 
A whole cannon requires, for every charge, forty pounds of 
wder, and a bullet of fixty-four pounds; a culverin, f ſixteen 
ounds of powder, and a bullet of nineteen pounds; a demi-culve- 
u nine pounds of powder, and a bullet of twelve pounds, 
MY ; Wilkins's Math, Magic. 
Here a well poliſh'd mall gives us the joy 
To ſee our prince his matchleſs force employ 
No ſooner has he touch'd the flying ball, 
' But 'tis already more than half the mall; 
And ſuch a fury from his arm 't has got, 
As from a ſmoaking culverin *twere ſhot. 
cu'r vr EV. 4. / A flower. . : 
Looking down the meadows I could fee a girl cropping culverkeys 
and cowllips, to make garlands. alton's Angler, 
9% CUMBER. v. 4. [ kommeren, Romberen, to diſturb, 
Dutch. ] 
1. lo embarraſs; to entangle; to obſtruct. 
Why aſks he what avails him not in fight, 
And would but cumber and retard his flight, 
In which his only excellence is plac'd ? 
You give him death, that intercept his haſte. Dryd. Fables. 
Hardly his head the plunging pilot rears, 


Spenſer, 


Clogg'd with his cloaths, and cumber'd with his years. Dryd. | 


The learning and maſtery of a tongue, being uneaſy and unplea- 
(ant enough in itſelf, ſhould not be cumbered with any other diffi- 
eulties, as is done in this way of proceeding, Locke. 


2. Tro crowd or load with ſomething uſeleſs. 


The multiplying variety of arguments, eſpecially frivolous ones, 
is not only loſt labour, but cumbers the memory to no purpoſe. : 
| Locke, 
3. To involve in' difficulties and dangers; to diſtreſs. 
Domeſtick fury, and fierce civil ſtrife, | 
Shall cumber all the parts of Italy, ogy Fore Ceſar. 
4. To buſy ; to diſtract with multiplicity of cares. 


5. To be troubleſome in any place. 
Doth the bramble cumber a garden? It makes the better hedge 3 
where, if it chances to prick the owner, it will tear the thief, 
| Grew's Coſmologia. 
Cu'MneR, n. / [Fomber, Dutch.] Vexation ; burden- 
ſomeneſs ; embarraſſment ; obſtruction; hindrance ; 
diſturbance ; diſtreſs, | 
By the occaſion thereof I was brought to as great cumber and 
Ganger, as lightly any might eſcape, Sidney. 
Thus fade thy helps, and thus thy cumbers ſpring. Spenſer. 
The greateſt ſhips are leaſt ſerviceable, go very deep in water, are 
of marvellous charge and fearful cumber. | Raleigh. 
Cu MBERSOME, adj. [from cumber,] 
1. Troubleſome; vexatious. 


Thinking it too early, as long as they had any day, to break off 
ſo pleaſing a company, with going to perform a cuntberſome obedi- 


ons Sidney. 


2. Burdenſome ; embarraſſing. | 

I was drawn in to write the firſt part by accident, and to write 
the ſccond by ſome defects in the firſt; theſe are the cumberſome 
perquiſites of authors. 3 Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
3. Unwieldy ; unmanageable. | 

Very long tubes are cumberſome, and ſcarce to be readily managed. 
Ip Newton's Opticks. 
CU ntksonELY, adv, [from cumberſome.] In a trou- 


bleſone manner; in a manner that produces hin- 
drance and vexation. 


v1 UBERSOMEN ss. 1. J. [from cumberſome.] Encum- 
c rance ; hindrance ; obſtruction, 
" MBRANCE, #, / [from cumber.] Burden ; hin- 
ance ; impediment, 
Extol not riches then, the toil of fools, 


he wiſe man's cumbrance, if not ſnare ; more apt 
To llacken virtue, and abate her edge, 


* Than prompt her to do aught may merit praiſe, Milton, 
„ BROUS, adj, [from cumber.] = 
„ Troubleſome z vexatious; diſturbing. 
A cloud of cumbreus gnats do him moleſt, 
AN ftriving to infix their feeble ſtings, 
10 That from their noyance he no where can reſt. 
Wers burdenſome. | 
„Henceforth 1 fly not death, nor would prolon 
Life much ! Bent rather, how I may be Aale . 


Spenſer. 


2 Eflras, vili. 6. 


Waller. | 


Let it not conber your better remembrance, Shakeſpeare's Timon. 


Martha was cumbered about much ſerving. Luke. | 


e Up 


ments of theſe fortunate events; and chat —_ by two miſer- 
able errours, cun#ation in proſecuting, and haſte in departure. 

| Ha ard. 

The ſwifteſt animal, conjoined with a heavy body, warde that 

common moral, feſtina lente; and that celerity ſhould always be 

contempered with cunct᷑ation. Brown. 


CUNCT 4'TOR, n. 4 [Latin.] One given to delay; 
a lingerer; an idler; a ſluggard. Not in uſe, , 
Others, being unwilling to diſcourage ſuch cun#ators, always 
' keep them up in good hope, that, if they are not yet called, they 
may yet, with the thief, be brought in at the laſt hour. 
| Hammond's Fundamentals. 
To Cunv. v. u. [from konnen, to know, Dutch.] To 
give notice: a provincial or obſolete word. See 
Cox DER. 
They are directed by a balker or huer on the cliff, who, diſ- 
cerning the courſe of the pilchard, cundetb, as they call it, the 
. maſter of each boat. Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 
 CUNNEAL. adj. [cuneus, Latin.] Relating to a wedge; 
having the form of a wedge. 
Cu"'NEATED, adj. [cuneus, Latin.] Made in form 
of a wedge. 


Cu'NE1FORM. adj, [from cuneus and forma, Lat.] Hav- 
ing the form of a wedge. 


CUNEIFORM BONES. 2. / The fourth, fifth, and ſixth 
bones of the foot ; thus called from their wedge-like 
ſhape, being large above and narrow below. Di#. 

Cu'nNER. 2. J [lepas.] A kind of fiſh leſs than an 
oyſter, that ſticks cloſe to the rocks. Ainſworth, 


CUNNING. adj. [from connan, Sax. 4onnen, Dut. to 
know.] 


1. Skilful ; knowing; well inſtructed; learned. 
| Schoolmaſters will I keep within my honfe, 
; Fit to inſtruct her youth.— To cunning men 
; ] will be very kind; and liberal G 
To mine own children, in good bringing up. 

I do preſent you with a man of mine, 
Cunring in mufick and the mathematicks, 
To inſtruct her fully in thoſe ſciences. Shakeſpeare. 
| Wherein is he good, but to taſte ſack and drink it ? erein 

cunning, but in craft? Wherein crafty, but in villainy ? 

N Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Send me now therefore a man cunning to work in gold and in 
filver, and that can ſkill to cut and to grave. 2 Chronicles. 
| When Pedro does the lute command, | 
She guides the cunning artiſt's hand. Prior. 
2. Performed with ſkill ; artful. | 
And over them Arachne high did lift 
Her cunning web, and ſpread her ſabtile net, 
Enwrapped in foul ſmoak, and clouds more black than jet. 


Spenſer „ 

And there beſide of marble ſtone was built 
| An altar, carv'd with cunning imagery 3 

On which true Chriſtians blood was often ſpilt, 
And holy martyrs often done to die. 

Once put out thy light, 

Thou cunning ſt pattern of excelling nature, 
I know not where is that Promethean heat 
That can thy light relumine. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
3. Artfully deceitful ; ſly ; deſigning ; trickiſh ; full 
of fetches and ſtratagems; ſubtle ; crafty ; ſubdo- 
lous 


Shakeſpeare. 


Theſe ſmall wares and petty points of cunning are infinite, and it 
were a good deed to make a liſt of them; for nothing doth more 
hurt than that cunning men paſs for wiſe, Bacon. 
Men will leave truth and miſery to ſuch as love it; they are re- 
ſolved to be cunning : let others run the hazard of being ſincere. 


Soutb. 
4. Acted with ſubtilty. | Bo 
The more he proteſted, the more his father thought he diſſembled, 
accounting his integrity to be but a cunning face of falſehood. Sidn, 
Cu'nniNnG. 2. / [cunninge, Saxon, ] 
1. Artifice ; deceit ; flines ; ſleight; craft; ſubtilty ; 
diſſimulation; fraudulent dexterity. 


What if I be not ſo much the poet, as even that miſerable ſubject 
of his cunning, whereof you ſpeak ? *; Sidney. 
We take cunning for a ſiniſter or crooked wiſdom ; and certainly 


only in point of honeſty, but in point of ability. Bacon. 
Diſcourage cunning in a child z cunning is the ape of 1 
: be. 


2. Art; ſkill ; knowledge; right-hand cunning. 
Cu"nNninGLY. adv. [from cunning.) Artfully ; ſlily; 

ſubtilely ; by fraudulent contrivance ; craftily. 
Amongſt other crimes of this nature, there was diligent enquiry 
made of ſuch as had raiſed and diſperſed a bruit and rumourya lit- 
tle before the field fought, that the rebels had the day, and tft the 
king's army was overthrown, and the king fled; whereby it was 
ſuppoſed, that many ſuccours were cunning/y put off and kept back. 


Bacon's Henry VII. 
1 muſt meet my danger, and deſtroy him firſt ; 


But cunningly and cloſely, Denbam's Scphy. 
When ſtock is high, they come between, 
Making by ſecond-hand their offers; 
Then cunningly retire unſeen, 
With each a million in his coffers. . T * . 
Cu"NNINGMAN., y [ cunning and man.] A man who 
pretends to tell for 
ſtolen goods. 
He ſent him for a ſtrong detachment 
Of beadle, conſtable, and watchmen, 
T' attack the cunningman, for plunder | 
Committed falſely on his lumber, _ Hudibras, 
Cu"nNINGNEsS. 1. / from cunning. ] Deceitfulneſs ; 
ſlineſs. 


CUP. 1. /. [cup, Sax. op, Dut. coupe, French. ] 
1. A ſmall veſſel to drink in. | 


Faireft and eaſieſt, of this cumbrous charge, Milton, Thou ſhalt deliver Pharavh's cup into his hand, after the former 
They rear'd him from the ground, | manner when thou waſt his butler. Geneſis, 
* And from his cumbrous arms his limbs unbound ; Ye heav'nly pow'rs, that guard 
Then lanc'd a vein, Dryden. The Britiſh iſles, ſuch dire events remove 
Poſleflion's load was grown ſo great, q * Far from fair Albion 3 nor let civil broils a 
10. \ 3 ſunk beneath the cunbrous weight, Swift. Ferment from ſocial cups. Philips, 


; obſtruQting each other. 


100, _ to their ſeveral quarters haſted then 
evil . 9 e cumbrous elements, earth, flood, air, fire. Milton. 
„ ese. 2 % [confelida.) A medicinal part. = 
we 1 8 [cuninum, Latin.] A plant. Miller, 
T7 mellinz rue, and camin good for eves. Spenſer. 
« te WT: C , 8 eyes penſer. 
ar — MULATE. v. a. [cumulo, Latin.] To heap | 
10y A man th be ; 
4 to ”ulard, h at beholds the mighty ſhoals of ſhells, bedded and c- 
Kaich » "ap upon heap amongſt earth, will ſcarcely conceive 
0 8 theſe could ever live, Weadward. 
Ts Coxor \'Tron 6 i Ni. 
00. . 1 . [cun&atio, Latin.] Delay; pro- 


, Ta natio 4 : 
Ras nz dilatorineſs. 
R 4s wg certain, 


chat the Engliſh made not their beſt improve- 
I * | 


2. The liquor contained in the cup; the draught. 
Which when the vile enchanterels perceiv'd, 
With cup thus charm'd imparting ſhe deceiv'd. 
All friends ſhall taſte 
The wages of their virtue, and all foes 
The cups of their deſervings. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Will 't pleaſe your lordſhip, drink a cup of ſack ? Shakeſp. 
They that never had the uſe 
Of the grape's ſurpriſing juice, 
Jo the firſt delicious cup 
All their reaſon render up. 
The beſt, the deareſt fay'rite of the ſky 
Muk taſte that cap; for man is born to die. 
3. [In the plural.] Social entertainment; merry bout. 
| Then hall our names, 
Familiar in their mouth as houſehold words, 
Be in their flowing cups freſhly remember d. Shak. Henry V. 
Let us ſuppoſe that 1 were xeaſpnings as 9g friend with another, 


Spenſer. 


P e Odyſſey. 


a] 


Spenſer. 


there is great difference between a cunning man and a wiſe man, not | 


tunes, or teach how to recover | 


2. A term of reproach fot a man. 


Waller. 


| by the firefide, or in our caps, without eare, without any gat afs 
feQion to either party. Y Kno!less 
It was near a miracle to ſee an old man filerit, ſince talking is 
the diſeaſe of age; but, amongſt cups, makes fully a wonder. 
| Ben Fonſon's Diſcoveriet 
Thence from cups to civil broils | iltons 
Amidſt his cups with fainting ſhiv'ring ſeiz'd, 
His limbs disjointed, and all o'er diſeas'd, 
His hand refuſes to ſuſtain the bowl, 
4. Any thing hollow like a cup: as, the huſk of an 
acorn; the bell of a flower. 

A pyrites of the ſame colour and ſhape placed in the cavity of 
another of an hemiſpherick figure, in much the ſame manner as 
an acorn in its cup. . _ Woodward on Fiſſils. 

5. Cuy and Can... Familiar companions. The can is 
the large veſſel out of which the cup is filled, and to? 
which it is a conſtant aſſociate. 

You boaſting tell us where you din'd, 
And how his lordſhip was ſo kind; 
Swear he 's a moſt facetious man; 
That you and he are cup and can: 
You travel with a heavy load, | 

| And quite miſtake preferment's road, Soy 

6. eue French, to ſcafify.] A glaſs to draw 
blood in ſcarification, 

Hippocrates tells you, that in applying of cups, the ſcarification 
ought to be made with crooked inſtruments, Arburbnet. 

To Cur. v. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To ſupply with cups. This ſenſe is obſolete. 
lumpy Bacchus, with pink eyne, 
In thy vats our cares be drown'd ; 
With thy grapes our hairs be crown'd ! 
Cup us, till the world go round. Shak. Ant. and Cliap. 


2. [conper, to cut, Fr.] To fix a glaſs bell or cucur- 


bite upon the ſkin, to draw the blood in ſearifica- 
tion, ' ; 9 5 
: The clotted blood lies heavy on his heart, 
Corrupts, and there remains in ſpite of art: 
Nor breathing veins nor cupping will prevail; 
All outward remedies and inward fail. Dryden's Fables. 
You have quartered all the foul language upon me, that could be 
raked out of the air of Billingſgate, without knowing who 1 am, 
or whether I deſerve to be cupped and ſcarified at this rate, Specr᷑. 
Bliſtering, cupping, and bleeding, are ſeldom of uſe but to the 
idle and intemperate. Addiſon's Spefators 
Him the damn'd doctors and his friends immur'd ; . 
They bled, they cupp'd, they purg'd ; in ſhort they eur d. Pope. 
CUPBE'ARER, 2. / | 
1. An officer of the king's houſehold, 


pleaſure to wait and to be ſworn his ſervant, and ſhortly after his 

cupbearer at large; and the ſummer following he was admitted in 

ordinary. Morton. 
2. An attendant to give wine at a feaſt. 

This vine was ſaid to be given to Tros, the father of Priam, by 
Jupiter, as a recompence for his carrying away his ſon Ganymed 
to be his cupbearer. | Hrocmes 

Cu r BOARD. 2. / [cup, and bond, a caſe or receptacle, 
gaxon.] A caſe with ſhelves, in which victuals or 
earthen ware is placed. | 

Some trees are beſt for planchers, as deal; ſome for tables, cup 
boards, and deſks, as walnut.' Bacon Natural Hiſtory« 

Codrus had but one bed; ſo ſhort, to boot, | 
That his ſhart wife's ſhort legs hung dangling out: 
His cupboard's head fix earthen pitchers grac'd, 
Beneath them was his truſty tankard plac'd. Dryden: Jaws 
Yet their wine and their vituals theſe curmudgeon-lubbards 
Lock ur frem my fight, in cellars and cupboards. Swift. 
To CV“ BOARD. v. a. [from the noun.] To treaſure 
in a cupboard ; to hoard up. | 
i The belly did remain 
I th' midſt o' th' body, idle and unactive, 
Still cupboarding the viand, never bearing 8 
Like labour with the reſt. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Corr'piTy. . / [cupiditas, Latin.] Concupiſcence z 
unlawful or unreaſonable longing. 
CU'POLA. u. /. [Italian.] A dome; the hemiſpheri- 
cal ſummit of a building. | STS 

Nature ſeems to have defied the head as the cola to the moſt 
glorious of her works; and when we load it with ſupernumerary 
ornaments, we deſtroy the ſymmetry of the human figuie, Add. Spe 

Cu'ypPEL. n. / See CopPEL. 

There be other bodies fixed, as we ſee in the ſtuff whereof crppels 
are made, which they put into furnaces, upon which fire worketh 
not. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory « 

Cr ER. z./. [from rup.] One who applies cupping» 
glaſſes ; a ſcariher, TUES f 

CuePyiNnG-GLASS, 2. /. [from cup and glaſs.) A glaſs 
uſed by ſcarifiers to draw out the blood by rarefying 
the air. 

A bubo, in this caſe, ought to be drawn outward by, cupping = 
glaſſes, and brought to ſuppuration. iſeman. 


ing of copper. 

aving, by the intervention of a little ſal armoniack, made cop- 
per inflammable, I took ſome ſmall grains, and put them under 
the wick of a burning candle; whereby they were with the melted 
tallow ſo kindled, that the green, not blue, flame of the cupreous 
body did burn. ; Boyles 


Cu. u. / [Korre, Dutch. See CuRTAL.] 

1. A worthleſs degenerate dog. 

| "Tis a good dog. 

A car, Sir. — | 
ir, he's a good dog, and a fair dog. Shakeſpeare. 
Here 's an old drudging cr turned off to ſhift for himſelf, for 
want of the very teeth and heels that he had loſt in his maſter's ſer- 
vice, L' Eftranges 

| A cur may bear | 
The name of tiger, lion, or whate'er „ 
Denotes the nobleſt or the faireſt beaſt, Dryden's Juvenal. 

What would you have, ye curs, 

That like not peace nor war? Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
This knight had occaſion to inquire the way to St. Anne's Lane; 
the perſon, whom he ſpoke to, called him a young popiſh cur, and 
aſked him, who made Anne a ſaint ? Addiſon, 


Cu'rABLEs. adj, [from cure.] That admits a remedy 3 
that may be healed. 


A conſumption of the lungs, at the beginning, herein differs 
from all other curable diſeaſes, that it is not to be worn away by 


change of diet, or a cheerful ſpirit. EO Harvey. 
; A deſperate wound muſt ſkilful hands wy = 
But thine is curable by Philip's boy. ryden's Juvenal. 


Cu'rAaBr.Eng8s. u. /. [from carable.] Poflibility to 
be healed. | 
CU RACY. #. 4 [from curate.] Employment of a cu- 
rate, diſtin, from a benefice ; employment which a 
hired clergyman holds under the beneficiary. | 
They get into orders as ſoon as they can, and, it they be very 


fortunate, arrive in time to a curacy here in towns Swift. 


Dryden's yr gem | 


There is conveyed to Mr. Villiers an intimation of the king's 
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Cv'rRROUs. adj. [cupreus, Latin.] Coppery; conſiſt- 
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CUR 


CURATY. / Tind po Latin.] 
1. A ired to 
He ſpar'd no pains z for rurate he had none, 
Nor durſt he truſt another with his care. Dryden': Fables. 
E. A 9 iſh prieſt, 
Biſhops and curates, and all congregations, Common Prayer. 
I thought the Engliſh of curate had been an eccleſiaſtical hire- 
ling. — o ſuch matter the proper import of the word ſignifies 
one who has the cure of ſouls, Collier on Pride, 
Cu"rATESHIP, . / [from curate.] The ſame with 
curacy. 
Cu*raTivi, adj. [from cure.] Relating to the cure 
of diſeaſes ; not preſervative, 
The therapeutick or crative phyſick, we term that which re- 
ſtores the patient unto ſanity, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
'There may be taken proper uſeful Indications, both preſervative 


and curative, trom the qualities of the airs Arbuthbnot, 
CURATOR. n. J. 4 
1. One that has the care and ſuperintendence of any 
thing. 


The curators of Bedlam aſſure us, that ſome luhaticks are perſons 
of honour, St. 
2. A guardian appointed by law. 
A minor cannot appear as a defendant in court, but by his guar- 
dlan und curators Ayliffe's Purer gon. 
CURR, 1. J. [ courber, to bend, French, ] 
1. A curb is an iron chain, made faſt to the upper part 
of the branches of the bridle, in a hole called the 
eye, and running over the beard of the horſe, 


Farrier's Dia. 
The ox hath his bow, the horſe his carb, and the faulcon his 
belle; o man hath his defires, 
$0 four fierce courſers, ſtarting to the race, 
Scour through the plain, and lengthen ev'ry pace; | 
Nor reins, nor eurhs, nor threat'ning cries they tear. Dryden, 
2. Reſtraint; inhibition; oppoſition ; hindrance, 
The Roman Rate, Whole courſe will on 
The way it takes, cracking ten thouſand cbs 
O1 more ſtrong links afunder, than can ever 
Appear in your lmpediment, Sbukgfpeare's Corielanus: 
We remain 
In ſerlcteſt bondage, though thus far remov'd, 
Under th inevitable c@rb, reſerv'd 
His captive multitude, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
By theſe men, religion, that ſhould be 


The eurb, is made the (ſpur to tyranny. Denbam's Sopby. 


Even they, who think 1s under no other tie to the true intereſt of 


our country, will allow this to be an efteQtual curb upon us, Atterb. 
3. A curb is a hard and callous tumour, which runs 
along the inſide of a horſe's hoof; that is, on that 
art of the hoof that is oppoſite to the leg of the lame 
ide. | Farrier' Dit. 
7 Cunn, v. 4. [from the noun,] 
1. 10 guide or reftrain a horſe with a curb, 


Part wield their arms, part cb the foaming fteed, Milton. | 


2, To reltrain ; to inhibit ; to check; to confine z to 
hold back, | 


Were not the laws planted amongſt them at the firſt, and had 
they not governours to % and Keep them ſtill In awe and obedi- 
ence ? Spenſer on Ireland. 

Then thou, the mother of ſo ſweet a child, 
Her falſe Irpagin'd loſs ceale to lament, 
And wiſely learn to curb thy forrows wild, ' Milton, 

If tente and learning are ſuch unfoclable Imperlous things, ke 
ought to keep down the growth of his reaſon, and «rb his Intellec- 


tuals. Collier en Pride, 
Knowing when a muſe ſhould be indulged | 
In her tull fight, and when the ſhould be curbed. Roſccmmone 
At this ſhe c, a groan, that elſe had come; 
And, pauſing, view'd the preſent In the tomb, Dryd. Fables, 
"Till force returns, hls ardour we reſtrain, 
And vb his warlike with to croſs the maln. Dryden, 
Some ou cottage on the mountain's brow, | 
Where pinching want mult 4% thy warm defires, 


And houtehold cares ſuppreſs thy genial fires, Prior. 
Nature to all things fix the limits fit, | 
And wiſely ewrb'4 proud man's pretending wit. Popes 
2. Sometimes with /rom, 
Yet you are eurb'4 from that enlargement by 
. The confequence of the crown, Shateſpeare't Cymbeline, 


J. In the following paſlage it ſignifies, 
French, 7% bend, 
"Though the courſe of the ſun be cn between the troples, yet 


are not thole parts directly ſuhheet to his pe. pendicular beams un- 
habitable or extremely hot, Ray. 


think, as in 


CURD, „ / [See Cuts. ] The coagulation of 


milk ; the concretion of the thicker parts of any li- 
vor. 4 | 
Milk of 3tfelf Is ſuch a compound of cream, evr de, and whey, as 
It by ealily turned and diflalved, Bacon, 
his night, at leaſt, with me forget your care; 
* Cheſtnuts, and card and creamy thall be your fare, Dryden. 
Let Sporus tremble. What! that thing of nk? 
Spaxus, that mere white ce of ass milk ? Pepe, 
To Cub. „, 4. [from the noun. ] Jo turn to curds ; 
to cauſe to coagulate, 
Malden, does it c thy blood, 
Io lay an thy mother? Shateſps All's well that ends well, 
To Cu'npiy, wn. [from card.] To coagulate; to 
ſhoot together ; to concrete, h 
Vowder of mint, and powder of red roſes, keep the milk ſome- 


what from turning or cee In the flomach. Bacon, 
Some to the houſe, 
The fold,” and dalry, hungry bend their flight, 
Nip round the pail, or taſte the evrdling cheeſe, Thomſ, Sum, 


To Cu'nnye, %. 4. 
into concretions, 
His changed powers at Art themſelves not felt 
Til exrfiad cold his courage gan t ailatl, ; Spenſer, 
Mixed with the Geth part of a {paontvl of wilk, it burnt to the 
ſpace of one hundred pulſes, and the milk was cantled, | 
Bains Natrral Wiftery, 
My foul de all the ſame, ; 
Unmor'd with fears, and mov'd with martial fame; 
But my chin blood bs chin my veins, 
Aud farce the ſhadow of a man vernalns. Dryden? Virgil, 
Kv'n now a fatal draught works out my foul; 
Von now it earls bn my thrinking veins 


Jo cauſe to coagulate z to force 


"The Ney Movd, and fete at my hearts Smith, 
There is in the (ſpirit of wine forme acidity, by which brandy c. 


Never. 
CV, [from ewd.] Coagulated ; conereted; 
_ tllof a. curled, 3 
It dittors from @ vegetable emulfion, by el 
mak with acide, 
CURR, „ % Ic, Latin] 
1, Remedy 


lating into a c 
of baihoet on Aluments, 


4 reſtorative. 


"This leagie that we have made 
Will give hor ſadnet very lintle e 


Brother of England, how may we content 


I ivs widow Shalgpeare't King .. 


rfortn>the duties of another. | 


Shakeſpeare's Ai you like it. 


Cold hunger priſons, ills without a cure, | 
All theſe he muſt, and guiltleſs oft, endure. Dryden's Fables. 
Now we re ador'd, and the next hour diſpleale ; : 
At firſt your cure, and after your diſeaſe, Granville. 

Horace adviſes the Romans to ſeek a ſeat in ſome remote part, 
by way of a cure for the corruption of manners. 

2. Act of healing. a 

I do cures to-day and to-morrow. Luke, xili. 32+ 

3. The benefice or employment of a curate or clergy- 
man, : : 

If his curelies among the N ay Oe ep «at 
tangling property, ſpinning out cauſes, ſqueezing clients, and mak- 
88 —— grievance than thoſe who break them. Coll, 

To CURE, v. 4. [curo, Latin, ] 

1. To heal; to reſtore to health; to remedy ; to re- 
cover 1 with of before the diſeaſe, Uſed of patients 
or diſeaſes. | 

The bones, in ſharp colds, wax brittle ; and therefore all contu- 
ſions of bones, in hard weather, are more difficult to cure 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Here the poor lover, that has long endur'd : 
Some proud nymph's ſcorn, of his fond patſion's curd. Waller, 


I never new any man cured of inattention. Swift, 
Hear what from love unpractis'd hearts endure, 
From love, the ſole diſeaſe thou canſt not ee Pepe. 


2. To prepare in any manner, ſo as to be preſerved 
from corruption, 
Ihe beet would be ſo ill choſen, or ſo ill cured, as to ſtink many 
times before it came fo far as Holland, _ Temple, 
Cunz ss. adj, [cure and /e/5.] Without cure; with- 


out remedy, 
Bootle(s are plaints, and cureleſs are my wounds; 
No way to fly, nor ſtrength to hold out flight. Shak. H. VI. 
Repair thy wit, good youth, or it will fall 
To cureleſs ruin. 
If, ſaid he, 
Your grief alone is hard captivity, : 
For love of heav'n, with patience undergo 
A cureleſs Ill, fince fate will have it fo, Dryden's Fables. 
CAE. . / [from cure.] A healer ; a phyſician. 
He is a curer of ſouls, and you a curer of bodies 1 if you ſhould 
fight, you go againſt the hair ot your profeſſions, Shakeſpeare. 
Ihe indexterity and worſe ſuccels of the moſt famous of our 
conſumption curers, do evidently demonſtrate their dimneſs in be- 
holding its cauſes, Harvey on Conſumptions. 

Cu'ryuw, . / [couvrre fru, French. ] 

1. An evening-peal, by which the Conquerer willed 
that every man ſhould rake up his fire, and put out 
his light ſo that in many places, at this day, where 
a bell is cliſtomarily rung towards bed-time, it is ſaid 


to ring cur/eav. Covell, 
ü Vou, whoſe paſtime 
Is to make midnight muſhrooms, that rejoice 
"To hear the folemn curſeav. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt, 
Ott on a plat ot riſing ground | 
I hear the far oft curfero tound, 
Over ſome wide-water'd thore, 
Swinging ſlow with ſullen roar. Milton, 
2. A cover for a fire; a fireplate. 
But now for pans, pots, curfervs, counters, and the like, the 
beauty will not be ſo much relpected, fo as the compound ſtuff is 
like to palſy, | Bacon, 


leges, prerogatives, or perhaps retinue, of a court, 
The court and curiality» Bacon to Villiers. 
CuR1o'siTy, . /. [from curious. ] 
1. Inquiſitiveneſs ; inclination to enquiry. 
2, Nicety ; delicacy, | 

When thou waſt in thy gilt, and thy perfume, they mocked thee 


{piſed for the contrary. 

3. Accuracy; exaQneſs. 
Qualities are ſo weighed, that curjofity In neither can make 
choice of either's moiety, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

Our fenſes, however armed or aſliſted, are tov grols to diſcern 
the curig/ity of the workmanſhip of nature. Ray. 

4. An act of curioſity ; nice experiment. 

here hath been practiſed alſo a city, to ſet a tree upon the 
north tide of a wall, and, at a little height, to draw it through the 
wall, and ſpread it upon the ſouth fide ; conceiving that the root 
and lower part of the ſtock ſhould enjoy the freſhneſs of the ſhade, 


Shakeſpeare's Timon. 


lorted not. ; 
5. An object of curioſity ; rarity, 
We took a ramble together to fee the or of this great 
town, | ddiſon's Freebolder, 
CURIOUS. adj. [ curio/us, Latin. ] x 
1. Inquiſitive; defirous of information; addicted to 
enquiry. : 
Be not curious in unneceſſary matters; for more things are ſhewn 
unto thea than men underſtand, Keclurs lil. 23. 
Even then to them the ſpirit of lyes ſuggeſts 
That they were blind, becauſe they ſaw not ill; 
And breath'd into their uncorripted breaſts 
A curious with, which did corrupt their will. 
It any one too carions ſhould enquire 
Atter a victory which we ditdain, 
Then let him know the Belgians did retire 
Before the patron ſaint of injur'd Spain. 
Reader if any curious ſtay 
To aſk my hated name, 
Tell them, the grave that hides my clay 
Conceals me from my ſhame. N. 


2. Attentive to; diligent about: ſometimes with after, 
It is pity a gentleman fo very curiews after things that were 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


Davis. 


| Dryden, 


elegant and beautiful, ſhould not have been as curiors as to their 
origin, their uſes, and their natural hiſtory, Wadwvard, 
3- Sometimes with of, . | 
Then thus a ſenior of the place replies, 
Well read, and cure, of antiquities. Dryden's Fables. 


4. Accurate; careful not to miſtake, 

Till Arianifm had made it a matter of great ſharpneſs and ſub- 
tloty of wit to be à ſound believing Chriſtian, men were not c 
what (yliables or particles of ſpeech they uſed, Hecker, 

5. Difticult to pleale ; ſolicitous of perfection; not 
negligent ; full of care, | 

A temperate perſon is not cxriexs of fancies and deliciouſneſs 4 he 
thinks not much, and (peaks not often, of meat and drink. The. 

6.. ExaQ ; nice ; ſubtle. : 
Both theſe ſenſes embrace their objects at greater diſtance, with 
mare variety, and with a more <«r{es4 diſcrimination, than the other 


ſenſe, Holder. 
7. Artful ; not negleQful ; not fortuitous, 
A valle obſcur'd the ſunſhine of her eyes, 
The roſe within herſelf her (weetneſs clos'd ; 
Bach ornament about her ſeemly lies, 
By ewriows chance, or careleſs art, compos d. Fairfax, 


art 
8. Elegant j neat; laboured ; finiſhed. 
Ungerftanding to deviſe exriont works to work in gold. Exodus. 
9. Rigid; ſevere ; rigorous, 

For error 1 cannot be with you, 
8$ignlor Baptista, of whom 1 hear ſo well. 


Shateſpeare, 


Swift. ; 


Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 


Curlality, . /, [from curialis, Latin.] The privi- | 


for too much curigfity z in thy rags thou Knowelt none, but art de- 


and the upper boughs and fruit, the comfort of the ſun; but it 


e 


Cu*rrovsLy, adv; [from curious. . 
1. Inquiſitively ; attentively ; ſui iouſly. 
He looked very curiouſly upon himſelf, ſometi | 
tle 2 as if he ſaid ry Breath had not ol diaz al. 
It firſt I thought there had been no light reflected f 
ter in that place; but obſerving it more curiouſly, I ſaw a 
ſeveral ſmaller round ſpots, which appeared "much black. ok 
darker than the reſt. | Newten', Op, 
ic 


2. Elegantly ; neatly. 

Nor is it the having of wheels and ſprings, thou 
ouſly wrought, and artificially ſet, but the winding 
muſt give motion to the watch, 


3. Artfully ; exactly. 

4. Captiouſly. a 
CURL. . /. [from the verb.] 
1. A ringlet of hair. 

She apparelled herſelf like a page, cuttiog off her 

nothing but the ſhort curls to cover that noble head. 
Juſt as in act he ſtood, in clouds enſhrin'd 
Her hand ſhe faſten'd on his hair behind, 
Then backward by his yellow curls the drew; 
To him, and him alone, confeſs'd in view. Didem x 
alla. 
2. Undulation; wave; ſinuoſity; flexure. 
Thus it happens, if the glaſs of the priſms be free from * 
and their ſides be accurately plain and well poliſhed, without tt 
numberleis waves or curls, which uſually ariſe from the land h 
 Newtmn's Opt 
24 ge v. a, [krollen, Dutch; cyppan, Sax. br 
an, | 
1. To turn the hair in ringlets. 
What haſt thou been? 

-A ſerving man, proud in heart and mind, that curl 
hair, wore gloves in my cap, ſerved the luſt of my miſtreſy, * 
and did the act of darkneſs with her. Shakeſpeare's King 1 

2. To writhe; to twiſt. | | 
3. To dreſs with curls. 
If ſhe firſt meet the curled Antony, 
He'll make demand of her a kiſs, 
They, up the trees 
Climbing, ſat thicker than the ſnaky locks 
That curl d Megzwra, Milton's Paradiſe Ly, 
4. To raiſe in waves, undulations, or ſinuoſities. 
The viſitation of the winds, 
Who take the ruffian billows by the top, LY 
Curling their monſtrous heads. Shakeſpeart's 
Seas would be pools, without the Ber roy. Hen lx. 
To curl the waves. | Dryden's Fila, 
To CURL. v. . % | 
1. To ſhrink into ringlets, 

Thoſe lender aerial bodies are ſeparated and ftretched out, which 
ow hat. by reaſon of their flexiblenels and weight, would flag e 
Suri. a 

2. To riſe in undulations. | 
To every nobler portion of the town 
| The cufling billows rowl their reſtleſs tide; 
In parties now they ſtraggle up and down, 
As armies, unoppos'd, for prey divide. 
While curling ſmoaks {rom village tops are ſeen, 
3. To twill itſelf. 
Then round her lender waiſt he curl'd, 
And ſtamp'd an image of himſelf, a ſov'reign of the world, 
5 Dryden's Fulig; 
Cu'rLEW. u. /. [courlieu, Fr. arquata, Lat.] 
1. A kind of water-fowl, with a large beak, of a grey 
colour, with red and black ſpots. | 

Among birds we reckon creyſers, cur/crvs, and puffins. Cum. 

2. A bird larger than a partridge, with longer legs, It 
runs very ſwiftly, and frequents the corn-fields in 
Spain, in Sicily, and ſometimes in France, Treveux, 

CURMU”DGEON,. z. /. [It it a vitious manner of 

ronouncing c@ur mechant, Fr, An unknown corte. 
{pondent.] An avaricious churliſh fellow; a mile; 
a niggard; a churl ; a griper. 
And when he has it in bis claws, 
He 'll not be hide-bound to the cauſe; _ 
Nor ſhalt thou find him a curmudgeen, | 
If thou diſpatch it without grudging. Hudilrn. 

A man's way of living is commended, becauſe he will give a 
rate for it; and a man will give any rate rather than pals for a pont 
wretch, or a penurious curmudgeons . 1 t 

CuRMU DGEONLY. adj, [from curmudgeon.) Avatt 
cious z covetous ; churliſh ; niggardly. : 

In a country where he that killed a hog invited the neighbour- 
hood, a curmudgeon!y fellow adviſed with his companions how he 
might ſave the charge. : | L'Efirenges 

Cu'kRANT, 2. /. [ribes, Lat.] | 

1. The tree hath no prickles ; the leaves are large: the 
flower conſiſts of five leaves, placed in form of a role: 
the ovary, which ariſes from the centre of the flower- 
cup, becomes a globular fruit, produced in bunchth 

2. A ſmall dried grape: properly written corints, 

They butter'd currants on fat veal beſtow'd, 
And rumps of beet with virgin honey ſtew'd z 
Inſipid taſte, old friend, to them who Paris know, 

Where rocombole, ſhallot, and the rank garlick grow. K's 

Cu'rRENCY, 2. / [from current.] 

1. Circulation; power of paſling from hand to hand. 

The currency ot thoſe halt-pence would, int! unive;lal ops 
nion of our people, be utterly deſtructive to this kingdom. Swift 

2. General reception: as, the report had a long c. 
rency. f . 

3. Fluency ; readineſs of utterance ; eaſineſs of pronut 
ciation. ; | 0 

4. Continuance; conſtant flow ; uninterrupted e w_ 

"The currency of time to eſtabliſh a cuſtom, ought to be er ; 
cent in uando from the deginning to the end of the term N 

Ayliffe's Par *r 

5. General eſteem; the rats at which any thing is“ 

arly valued, _ - + tr tht 

He that thinketh Spain to be ſome great eee 2 
eſtate, afſiſted as it is, and may be, is no good mintmany Ps bes, 
greatneſs of kingdoms according to their bulk and am n 
not after intrinſick value. 3 

6. The papers ſtamped in the Engliſh colonies 7 
thority, and paſſing for money. 
CURRENT. adj. [current, Latin. ] 

1. Circulatory ; paſling from hand to hand. 

hekels of Ulver, current money With the merchant» . 

"hat there was current money in Abraham's time, 5 

though it is not ſure chat e Was ſtampt; for he is fal 1 lee 
in cattle, in ſilver, and in gold. : itative. 

2. Generally received ; uncontradicted ; authoritad , 
Many ſtrange bruits are received for cyrrents | F fate aff 
Recauſe ſuch as openly _— ſuppoſed Greens Os it 

taken for principal friends to the common 8 h * | 
fair and plaulible colour, whatſoever they utter Palle lade. 
currents 1 hat 


Sh never ſo . 
of them * 
Seu, 


hair, leni 


Shatoſuuy 


T 


CUR 


collected the facts, with all poſſible impartiality, 2 the 


ir kiſtories of o times. wift, 
2 er . 
3. * ad up Nom their infancy in one ſet of no- 


tions, without ever hearing or knpwing what other ay ra 
kind. * k s 3. 
an beet des months ago we had a current report of the * of | 
's death. ; Mis pc 
pn” ſuch as is eſtabliſhed by vulgar eſtimation. 
4 Pop alſo to conſider the difference between worth and merit, 
We * that is a man's intriſick, this 'his current, value; 
r. is leſs or more, as men have occaſion for him. Grew's Coſm. 
jonable; popular. | 
Lo * e is natural and fit, 
The current folly proves our ready Wit 
And authors think their reputation ſafe, 
Which lives as long as fools are pleas'd to laugh. 
Paſſable ; ſuch as may be allowed or admitted, 
b. Fouler than heart can think thee, thou canſt make | 
No excuſe current, but to hang thyſelf, Shakeſp. Richard III. 
What is now paſſing; what is at preſent in its 
7 eurſe: as, the current year. 


cena. 2,%½ 
1. A running ſtream. _ 
f The current, that with gentle murmur glides, 
Thou know'ſt, being ſtopp'd, impariently doth rage 
But his fair courſe is not hindered z 
He makes ſweet muſick with th' enamell'd ſtones. Shakeſp. 
Theſe inequalities will vaniſh in one place, and preſently appear 
ther, and ſeem perfectly to move like waves, ſucceeding and 
4 : ing one another; ſave that their motion oftentimes ſeems to 
= muickeſt as if in that vaſt ſea they were carried on by a 1 3 
by a tide. oy % 
hs 8 her Eridanus no more ſhall boaſt, 
Whoſe fame in thine, like leſſer current, 's loſt 3 
Thy nobler ſtreams ſhall viſit Jove's abodes, 
To ſhine among the ſtars, an bathe the gods. Denbam. 
Not fabled Po more ſwells the poet's lays, 
- While through the ſky his ſhining current ſtrays, Pope. 
2. Un navigation.] Currents are certain progreſſive 
; motions of the water of the ſea in ſeveral places, ei- 
ther quite down to the bottom, or to a certain deter- 
minate depth; by which a ſhip may happen to be 
carried more ſwiftly, or retarded in her courſe, ac- 
cording to the direction of the current, with or againſt 


the way of the ſhup. | Harris. 
3. Courſe; progreſſion. 
The caſtle of Cadmus was taken, and Thebes inveſted by Phe- 
haas the Lacedemonian inſidiouſſy; which drew on a reſurprize of 
the caſtle, a recovery of the town, and a current of the war, even 
into the walls of Sparta. Bacon, 
Cu'xRENTLY. adv. [from current. ] 
1. In a conſtant motion. 
„ Without oppoſition. : 
: The very 2h which maketh the ſimple and ignorant to think 
even ſee how the word of God runneth currently on your fide, 
3s, that their minds are foreſtalled, and their conceits perverted be- 
forchand, Hooker, Preface, 
3. Popularly ; faſhionably ; generally. 
4. Without ceaſing. N | 
Cu'nrENTNESS, 1. J [from current.] 
1, Circulation. 
3, General reception. | 
3. Eaſineſs of pronunciation. = 
When ſubſtantialneſs combineth with delightfulneſs, and cur- 
rentneſs with ſtayedneſs, how can the language ſound other than 
molt full of ſweetneſs ? ö Camden's Remains. 
Currie, 1. / [cortarius, Latin.] One who dreſſes 
and pares leather for thoſe who make ſhoes, or other 
things. 
A currier bought a bear-fkin of a huntſman, and laid him down 
ready money for it. . L' Eftrange. 
Ward by frequent ills, the way they found 
To lodge their loathſome carrion under ground; 
For uſeleſs to the currier were their hides, 
Nor could their tainted fleſh with ocean tides 5 
Be freed from filth. | : Dryden's Virgil. 
Cu'nr15H. adj, [from cur.] Having the qualities of a 


Pope 


. degenerate dog; brutal; ſour; quarrelſome; pars I 
got nant ; churliſh ; uncivil ; untractable; impracticable. 
its | Sweet ſpeaking oft a curriſb heart reclaims. Sidney. 
[ls No care of juſtice, nor no rule of reaſon, | 

Did thenceforth ever enter in his mind, | 

But cruelty, the ſign of curriſh kind, Hubberd's Tale. 
K. In faſhions wayward, and in love unkind ; 6 
* For Cupid deigns not wound a curriſb mind. Fairfax. 
ns | would ſhe were in heaven, ſo ſhe could 

Entreat ſome pow'r to change this curriſp Jeu. Shakeſpeare, 
he he ſays your dog was a cur z and tells you, curriſþ thanks 18 good 
ſe: enough for ſuch a preſent, h Shakeſpeare. 
” To CURRY, v. a. [corium, leather, Latin. 
ch. 1. Jo dreſs leather, by 3 and rubbing it. 

2. Jo beat; to drub; to threſh; to chaſtiſe. 


A deep deſign in't to divide 
The well- affected that confide; 
By ſetting brother againſt brother, 


"aps To claw and curry one another, Hudibras. 

I may expect her to take care of her family, and curry her hide 
| in caſe of refuſal, . ' Addiſon's Spectator. 
oh 3. To rub a horſe with a ee! inſtrument, ſo as 
viſt to ſmooth his coat, and promote his fleſh. 


Friftions make the parts more fleſhy and full; as we ſee both in 
men, and in the currying of horſes: the cauſe is, for that they 
«nv a greater quantity of ſpirits and blood to the parts. Bacon. 


Jo ſeratch in kindneſs; to rub down with flattery; 
to tickle, ; 


, 


ſe, TE | 
wy If I had a ſuit to maſter Shallow, I would humour his men; if 
eds v his men, 1 would curry with maſter Shallow. Shakeſpeare. 
I. \ To Cun RY Favour. To become a favourite by 
ul petty officiouſneſs, flight kindneſſes, or flattery. 
bc * judged them ſtill over-abzectiy to fawn upon the heathen, 
r this and 0 curry fawour with infidels. Hooler. 
takes 2 humour ſucceeded ſo with the uppy, that an aſs would go 
, 30d n lame way to work to curry favour for himſelf, L' Eftrange, 
_ * RRYCOMB, . / [from curry and comb.) An iron 
u- inſtrument uſed for currying or cleaning horſes, 
: © has a clearer idea from a little print than from a long defini- 
_ i and fo he would have of ſtrigil and fiſtrum, if, inſtead of a 
„Den and cymbal, he could lee ſtamped in the margin ſmall 
Gn | "0 res of theſe inſtruments, Locke. 
oud!s .. {cuppian, Saxon, 
f To W ſh . 
e rich G, evil to; to execrate ; to devote. 
cha * me this people ; for they are too mighty for me. Namberi. 
ive. ay ; h Solyman had looked upon the dead body, and _— 
dy cad e ſame, he cauſed a great weight to be tied unto it, and ſo 
te art dad the ſea, ' Knoles. 
er this Th hat, yet again ! the third time haſt thou curft me: 
A $ imprecation was for Lalus' death 


chou batt wiſhed me like him, Dryden and Lee. 


CUR 


2. To miſchief; to afflict: to torment. 

On impious realms and barb'raus kings impoſe 
Thy plagues, and curſe em with ſuch ſons as thoſe. 
To Cure. v. u. 


T 
with imprecation of 


| Pope. 
imprecate; to deny or affirm 
divine vengeance. | 

The ſilver about which thou curſed}, and ſpeakeſt of alſo in my 


ears, behold the filver is with me. 
Cu asg. #. / [from the verb.] | | 
1. Malediction; wiſh of evil to another. | 


Neither have 1 ſuffered my mouth to ſin, by wiſhing a curſe to 
his ſoul, 5 8 ob. 


I never went from your lordſhip but with a longing to return, 
or without a hearty curſe to him who invented ceremonies, and put 
me on the neceſſity of withdrawing. | Dryden. 


2. Affliction; torment ; vexation. 
Addiſon's Caro. 


Jud. xvi. 2. 


Curſe on the ſtripling ! how he 
Ambitiouſly ſententious ! 
Cu'xsED. participial adj. [from curſe.) 
1. Deſerving a curſe ; hateful ; deteſtable; abomina- 
ble ; wicked. | | | 

Merciful pow'rs ! 


+  Reſtrain in me the me thoughts that nature 
Gives way to in repoſe, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
2. Unholy; unſanctified; blaſted by a curſe. | 
Come, lady, while heav'n lends us grace, 
Let us fly this curſed place, 
Leſt the ſorcerer us entice 
With ſome other new device 
Not a waſte or needleſs ſound, 
Till we come to holier ground. 
3. Vexatious ; troubleſome. 
This curſed quarrel be no more renew'd ; 
Be, as becomes a wife, obedient till, 
Though griev'd, yet ſubje& to her huſband's will. 
One day, I think, in Paradiſe he liv'd; 
Deſtin'd the next his journey to purſue, 
Where wounding thorns and curſed thiſtles grew. Prior. 
Cu*rsEDLY. adv. [from curſed.) Miſerably ; ſhame- 
fully: a low cant word. | | 
Satisfaction and reſtitution lies ſo curſedly hard on the gizzards 
of our publicans. L'Eſtrange. 
Sure this is a nation that is curſedly afraid of being over- run 
with too much politeneſs, and cannot regain one great genius but at 


the expence of another, Pope. 
Cu"rsEDNEss. #, / [from curſed.] The ſtate of being 


under a curſe. | 
Cu'nsnIr. 3. /. [from cur.] Dogſhip ; meanneſs ; 
ſcoundrelſhip. 


How durſt he, I ſay, oppoſe thy curſhipy | 
*Gainſt arms, authority, and worſhip ? 


: apes his ſire! 


Milton . 


Dryden. 


| Hudibras. 
CU RSITOR. n. /. [Latin.] An officer or clerk be- 
longing to the Chancery, that makes out original 


of the clerks of Chancery. Of theſe there are twen- 
ty-four in number, which have certain ſhires allotted 
to each of them, into which they make out ſuch ori- 
inal writs as are required. They are a corpora. 
tion among themſelves. Cowell, 


Then is the recognition and value, ſigned with the handwriting 
of that juſtice, carried by the curſitor in Chancery for that ſhire 
where thoſe lands do lie, and by him is a writ of covenant thereupon 
drawn, and ingroſſed in parchment, Bacon. 


Cu'rs0RARY. adj. [from curſus, Latin. Curſory ; 
haſty ; careleſs. A word, I believe, only found in the 
following line. - | 

I have but with a curſorary eye 


O'erglanc'd the articles. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 


care ; Without ſolicitous attention. 


This power, and no other, Luther diſowns, as any one that views 
the place but curſorily muſt needs ſee, Atterbury. 


Cu'rs0RINEss. 2. / [from curſory.] Slight attention. 
CU RSORV. adj. [from curſorius, Latin.] Haſty; 
quick; inattentive; careleſs. 


The firſt, upon a curſory and ſuperficial view, appeared like the 
head of another man. iſon, 


Cursr. adj. Froward ; peeviſh ; malignant; miſ- 
chievous ; malicious ; ſnarling. 

Mr. Maſon, after his manner, was very merry with both parties; 
pleaſantly playing both with the ſhrewd touches of many curſt boys, 
and with the ſmall diſcretion of many lewd ſchoolmaſters, 

| Aſcham's Schoolmaſter. 
Curſt cows have ſhort horns. Proverb. 
I pray you, though you mock me, gentlemen, 

Let her not hurt me: I was never curſtz 

F have no gift at all in ſhrewiſhneſs; 

I am a right maid, for my cowardice; 

Let her not ſtrike me. | Shale: Midſ. Night's Dream. 
I'll go ſee if the bear be gone from the gentleman, and how 

much he hath eaten : they are never curſt but when they are hun- 


Her only fault, and that is fault 
Is, that ſhe is intolerably curſt, 
And ſhrewd and froward, ſo beyond all meaſure, 

That, were my ſtate far worſer than it is, 
I would not wed her for a mine of gold, 

When I diſſuaded him from his intent, h 
And found him pight to do it with cu ſpeech, 
I threaten'd to diſcover him. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

And though his mind | 
Be ne'er ſo curſt, his tongue is kind. Craſhaw, 


enoug 


Shakeſpeare, 


Cu'rsTNEss. . , [from curſt.) Peeviſhneſs ; fro- 


wardneſs ; malignity. 
Then, noble partners, 
Touch you the ſoureſt points with ſweeteſt terms, 
Nor curſtneſs grow to the matter. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop, 
Her mouth ſhe writh'd, her forehead taught to. frown, 
Her eyes to ſparkle fires to love unknown 
Her fallow cheeks her envious mind did ſhew, h 
d ev'ry feature ſpoke aloud the curſineſs of * Dryd. 

Cur. adj. 3 curtus, Latin. ] Short. 

To CURTAI . v. a. [curto, Latin. It was anciently 
written curtal, which perhaps is more proper; but 
dogs that had their tails cut being called curta/ 
dogs, the word was vulgarly conceived to mean ori- 


cording to that notion. ] 


1. To cut off; to cut ſhort ; to ſhorten. 
I, that am curtai['d of all fair proportion, 
Deform'd, unfiniſh'd, ſent before my time ; 
Into this breathing world. ; Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
Then why ſhould we ourſelves abridge, 
And curtail our own privilege ? Hudibras. 


minable exrrailings and quaint moderniſms, Swift. 
This general employ, and expence of their time, would as aſſu- 
curtail and retrench the ordinary means of knowledge and 


redl 
— 52 as e would ſhorten the opportunities of vice. Woodward. 
} 


writs. They are called clerks of courſe, in the oath 


Cu'rsoRILY. adv. [from curſory.] Haſtily ; without 


Scribblers ſend us over their traſh in proſe and verſe, with abo- 


ben. "76 Winters Tale. | 
5 


ginally zo cut the tail, and was in time written ac- | 


cus 


Perhaps this humour of ſpeaking no more than we muſt, has ſo 


' miſerably curtailed ſome of our words; and, in familiar writings and 


converſations, they often loſe all but their firſt ſyllables, 


| Addiſon's Spectator. 
2. It has of before the thing cut off. 
The count aſſured the court, that Fact his 3 had talcen 
r 


a wrong name, having curtailed it of three letters; that his name 
was not Fact, but Faction. Addiſon. 


'Cu"RTALL Deg. n. /. A dog /axwed, or mutilated ac- 


cording to the foreſt laws, whoſe tail is cut off, and 
who is therefore hindered in courſing. Perhaps this 
word may be the original of cur, | 5 
I, amazed, ran from her as a witch; and I think if my breaſt 
had not been made of faith, and my heart of Reel, ſhe had trans- 
formed me to a curtail dog, and made me turn i“ th heel. 
| | Shakeſpeare's Comedy of Errours. 
CURTAIN. 2. /. [cortina, Latin.] 
1. A cloth contracted or expanded at pleaſure, to ad- 
mit or exclude the light; to conceal or diſcover any 
thing; to ſhade a bed; to darken a room. 
Their curtains ought to be kept open, ſo as to renew the air, 


Arbuthnot on Diet. 
Sol through white curtains ſhot a tim'rous ray, 


And op'd thoſe eyes that muſt eclipſe the day. Pope. 
Thy hand, great Dulneſs ! lets the curtain fall, 
And univerſal darkneſs buries all. Pope. 
2. To-draw the CuxTain, To cloſe it, ſo as to ſhut 


out the light, or conceal the object. ws 
I muſt draw a curtain before the work for a while, and keep 
your patience a little in ſuſpenſe, Burnet's Theory. 
Once more I write to you, and this once will be the laſt 1. — 
curtain will ſoon be dratun between my friend and me, and nothing 


left but to wiſh you a long good night. Pope. 
3. To open it, ſo as to diſcern the object. 
So ſoon as the all- cheering ſun 
Should in the fartheſt eaſt begin to draw 
The ſhady curtain from Aurora's bed. 


Shak. Rom. and Jul. 
Let them ſleep, let them ſleep on, OY 

Till this ſtormy night be gone; | 
And th' eternal morrow dawn, 
Then the cu/vnin will be drawn. Cy . 


4. * n fortification.] That part of the wall or rampart 

at lies between two baſtions, Military Dict. 

The governour, not diſcouraged, ſuddenly of timber and boards 
raiſed up a curtain twelve foot high, at the back of his ſoldiers. 

. % Xnollet. 
CURTAIN-LECTURE.n/, [from curtain and lecture.] 
A reproof given by a wife to her huſband in bed. 

What endleſs brawls by wives are bred! : 

The curtain- lecture makes a mournful bed. Dryden's Juvenal. 

She ought to exert the authority of the curtain- lecture, and, if 
ſhe finds him of a rebellious diſpoſition, to tame him. Addiſon, 


To CURTAIN. v. a, [from the noun.] To incloſe or 
accommodate with curtains. | 
Now o'er one half the world 
Nature ſeems dead, and wicked dreams abuſe 


The curtain'd ſleep. | Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
The wand'ring prince and Dido, 
When with a happy ſtorm they were ſurpris'd, 


* 


And curtain'd with a counſel- Keeping cave. Shakeſpeare, 
But, in her temple's laſt receſs inclos'd, : 
On Dulneſs' lap th' anointed head repos d: : 
Him cloſe ſhe curtain'd round with vapours blue, | 
And ſoft beſprinkled with cimmerian dew, Pope, 
CurTATE Diftance. u. /. [In aſtronomy.) The diſ- 


tance of a planet's place from the ſun, reduced to 
the ecliptick, „ 
CuxTATTION. 3. / [from curto, to ſhorten, Latin.] 
The interval between a planet's diſtance from the 
ſun and the curtate diſtance, Chambers. 
So-arzrax. J See CuTL ASS. Ih: 
Cu'rxTsY, See CounTesy. | 
Cu*'RVATED. adj. [curvatus, Latin.] Bent; crooked. 
CuRva'TION. #. /. [curvo, Latin.] The act of bend- 
ing or crooking,  _ 
Cu"RVATURE. . /. {rom curve.) Crookedneſs ; in- 
flexion ; manner of bending. £3 
It is bent after the manner of the catenarian curve, by which it 
obtains that curwature that is ſafeſt for the included marrow, * 
Cheyne's Philoſophical Principles. 
Flaccid it was beyond the activity of the muſcle, and curvature 
of the oſſicles, to give it a due tenſion. Holder. 
Curve. adj. [curvus, Latin.) Crooked; bent; in- 
flected; not ſtraight. | | : 
Unleſs an intrinſick principle of gravity or attraction 
it deſcribe a curve line about the attracting body. 
CuRvs.n/. Any thing bent; a flexure 
_ neſs of any particular form. 
And as you lead it round, in artful curve, 
With eye intentive mark the ſpringing game. 


may make 
Bentley. 


or crooked- 


Thomſon. 


| To CURVE. v. a. [curvo, Latin.] To bend; to crook ; 


to inflect. IS 
And the tongue is drawn back and curwed, 
To CURVE'T vv. u. Ly, Italian, ] 
1. To leap; to bound, | | | 
Cry holla! to thy tongue, I pr'ythee : it curwets unſeaſonably. 


Shakeſpeare's As you like its 
Himſelf he on an earwig ſet, 2 : 


Yet ſcarce he on his back could get, 
So oft and high he did curver, 1 , 
Ere he himſelf could ſettle, Drayton's Nympbid. 
Seiz'd with unwonted pain, ſurpris'd with fright, 
The wounded ſteed curvets; and, rais'd upright, 
Lights on his feet before : his hoofs behind 
Spring up in air aloft, and laſh the wind, 
2. To friſk ; to be licentious. | 
CurvE'T, 3. / [from the verb.] 
1. A leap; a bound. 
2. A frolick ; a prank. | 
CURVILIN EAR. adj, [curvus and linea, Lat.] 
1. Conſiſting of a crooked line. 
The impulſe continually draws the celeſtia) body from its reQi- 


linear motion, and forces it into a curvilincar orbit; ſo that it mutt 
be repeated every minute of time. Cheyne, 


2, Compoſed of crooked lines. 


Cu*rviTY, . , [from curve.] Crookedneſs. 

The joined ends of that bone and the incus receding, make a 
more acute angle at that joint, and give a greater curwity to the 
poſture of the oſſieles. Helder on Speec b. 

CUSHION. . / [4u/en, Dutch; coufin, French.] A 
pillow for the ſeat ; a ſoft pad placed upon a chair. 
Call Claudius, and ſome other of my men; 
I'll have them fleep on cuſhions in my tent. Shak. Jul. Ce. 
If you are learn'd, | 
Be not as common fools; if you are not, 


older. 


Dryden's Aneid. 


Let them have cuſhions by you. Shakeſpeare's 9 
| „ But, 


cus 

Bat, ore they (at, officious Baucis lays - 
"Two cfblons thuft'd with raw, the ſeat to ral 
Coarſe, but the beſt ſhe had, 
| An. eaſtern king put à judge to death for an iniquitous ſentence ; 
and ordered his hide to be Auf Into a cuſhion, and placed upon 
the tribunal, for the ſon to fit on, | Seviſts 
Cue, b. adj. [ from exfhion.) Seated on a cuſhion ; 
ſupported by cuſhions, | 
any, who are cuſhioned upon thrones, would have remained in 
obſcurity. ; Differtation on Parties. 


CUSP, . /. [cyþir, Latin.] A term uſed to expreſs 


| | 
ſez 
Dryden Fables. 


the points or horns of the moon, or other luminary. 
No | Harris, 
CUDA. /. [from cpi, Latin.) A word 


| 


Cu"sridarryy. ſ expreſſing the leaves of a flower 


ending in a point, 5 Quincy. 
CAA. . / A kind of Tweet- 


4 N Welſh. 
meat made by iling eggs with milk and ſugar till 


the whole thickens 
uled in city feaſts, | 
He cramm'd them, till their guts did ake, 
With cawdle, 2 and plumb cake. Hudibras. 
Now may'rs and thrieves all huſh'd and ſatlate lay; 
Yet eat, In dreams, the card of the day. Pope, 
Cu'srony. . J. I cuſlodia, Latin, ] 
1. Impriſonment ; reltraint of liberty. | 
| The council remonſtranced unto queen Elizabeth the conſpira- 
cles againſt her life, and therefore they adviſed her, that ſhe ſhould 
go Jef abroad weakly attended ö but the queen anſwered, ſhe had 
rather be dead than put in ci. | | Bacon, 
For us entlav'd, Is ay ſevere, 
And ſtelpes, and arbitrary puniſhment 
Inflicted ? N ; 
2. Care ; guardianſhip ; charge. | 
Under the clay and charge of the ſons of Merari, ſhall be the 
boards of the tabernacle, Numb. iti. 36. 
We being ſtrangers here, how Uar'ſt thou truſt 


Milton's Paradife Loft. 


89 | a Charge from thine own cody F Shakeſpeare. 

An offence it were, rathly to depart out ot the city committed 

to their + ah | | Knoles, 
There is generally but one coin flampt u 


ou the occafion,*which 
ebrated on it + by this 
Addiſon, 


14 made a preſent to the perſon who is ce 
means the whole fame Is in his own ey. 
3. Defence; preſervation ; ſecurity, _ 

There was preparerl a fleet of thirty hips for the cylody of the 

narrow fe1u, Bacon, 

CUSTOM, 1. %. 2 French, ] . 
1. Habit ; habitoal practice. 

Blood and deſtruction (hall be fo in uſe, 

That mothers ſhall bur (inile when they behold 

Their Infants quarter'd by the hands of war pie 

All pity choak'd with cet fell deeds, Shakeſp. Ju. Cafe 

_ 4 greater power than nature, ſeldom fails to make them 

worſhip, | Loc le. 

2. Faſhion ; common "ay of acting: 

And the priest cem with the penple was, that when any man 
offered lacrinice, the prieft's fervant came, while the fleſh was in 
feothing, with a fleth-hook of three teeth in his hands. 1 Sam: Ii. 

5. Eſtabliſhed manner, 


According to the chf of the prieft's office, his lot was to burn 
Incenſe when he went into the temple of the Lord. 7 


4. Practice of buying of certain perſons, 

You ſay he Is altiduous In hls calling, and is he not grown rich 

by it} Let him have your cen, but not your votes, Addiſon, 

5. Application from buyers: as, 70%; trader has good 
cuſtom, . 

6. [In 1 A law or right not written, which, bein 
eſtabliſhed by long uſe, and the conſent of our ancel- 
tors, has been, and is daily, praiſed, We cannot 

ſay that this or that is a * exce 
that it hath continued ſo one hundred years ; yet, 
becauſe that is hard prove, it is enough for the proof 
of a c«/tom, if two or more can depoſe that they heard 
their fathers lay, that it was a ewſtom all their time; 
and that their fathers heard their fathers alſo ſay, that 
it was likewiſe a cem in their time. If it is to be 
proved by record, the continaance of a hundred years 
will ſerve. Cen is either general or particular: 
general, that Which is curreat through England ; 
particular, is that which beloags to this or that 
county as gavelkind to Kent, or this' or that lörd— 
ſhip, city, or town, Cu/tom differs from reſeription; 
ſor com is common to more, and prelc 
ticular to this or that man : preſcription may be for 
u tar ſhorter time than cen. Corvell, 
7. Tribute : tax paid for goods imported or exported, 


Ihe refidue of thete ordinary finances be catual or uncertain, as 
be the elcheats and forteitures, the eufloms, butlerage, and impoits, 


Bai Ons 


Thoſe commodities may be diſperſed, after having paid the 


enflomy in England. . Tele. 
Cuſtoms to Real bs fuch a trivial thing, 

"That 'tis their charter to defraud their King. Dryden. 

$Strabo tells. you, that Britain bore heavy taxes, eſpecially the 


che on the Importation of the Gallick trade, rut inet. 
Cuxrounovir „ % The houſe where the taxes 
upon goods imported or exported are collected, 
Some eee officers, birds of patlage, and opprettive thrifty 
ſaultes, aww the only theils ing people amongſt us, Sevitt, 
Cu'srowmanth, ad, [from ew/fom,] Common; habi- 
tual ; frequent, | Ss 
Cs ron sn. nf, [from cen. 
1. Frequency ; habit. 
2, Conformity to cuſtom. 
Cu'sroManty, adv. [trom che. 
cuſtom. 
Kingdoms have eee been carried away by right of ſuccef-. 
flow, according to proximity of blood, Wayward. 
Cu's1OMARLLY, ado, [from ce Habirually ; 
commonly, | | 
To call God to witneſs truth, or a lye perhaps, or to appeal to. 
him on every trivial occation, in common Aitor te, enflomari'y, 
without contivderation, is one of the higheſt indignities and aftronts; 
that can be offered him. ey. 
USTOMARINKAA, from cafe,] Frequency ; 
commonnel z trequent occurrence, 
A viee which tor Its guilt may juſtify the ſharpeſt, and for its 
rden the Frequentety Invettives which can be made againit 
| 1 i Cover aww! 7 the T ng es 
Cu'arOMARY, #4), [ from cee. 
1. Conformable to eltablithed cuſtom ; according to pro- 
ſcription, 
Pray you now, If it may Rand with the tune of your voices, 
Wat | may de eontut t I have hore the enfomirry gown, Shadeſp, 
Several Ingeabour perions, whole afliftance might be conducive 
d the advance of rl and wietul Knowledge, 2 ay the preju 


© 


According to 


into a maſs, It is a food much | 


Luke, I, 


t we can juſity}] 


e is par- 


Ur 


4. jrreverent uſe of God's an, | 
and take heed of the neglect of 
T legen. 


2. Habitual. 
Wo ſhould avoid the profane an 
by curſing, or «/t-mary ſwearing z and 
his worſhip, or any thing belonging to it. 
3- Uſual ; wonted, | 
Ev'n now I met him 
With cu/t-mary compliment, when he, 
Wafting his eyes to th' contrary, and falling 
A lip of much contempt, ſpeeds from me. Shakeſpeare. 
Cu'sromren, adj, [from N ou. | Uſual; common; 
that to which we are accuſtomed. 
| No nat'ral exhalation in the ſky, 
No common wind, no cuftomed event, 
But they will pluck away its nat'ral cauſe, 
And call them meteors, prodigies, and ſigns. Shak. 


Cu'sromen, . . [from cuſtom.] . 
1. Ofie who frequents any place of ſale for the ſake of 
. purchaſing. 5 
Pore 2 think it Overdone's houſe; for here be many old: 
cuſtomers. * Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſure. 
A wealthy poet takes more pains to hire | | 
A flattering audience, than poor tradeſmen do 
To perſuade cg to buy their goods. Roſcommon. 
Lord Strut has beſpoke his liveries at Lewis Baboon's ihop : 
Don't you ſce how that old fox ſteals away your cuſtomers 
you out of your buſineſs every day ? Arbutbnot. 
Thoſe papers are grown a neceſſury part in coffeahouſe furniture, 
and may be read by cuſtomers of all ranks for curioſity or amuſe- 
ment. 
I ſhewed you a piece of black and white ſtuff, juſt ſent from the 
dyer, which you were pleaſed to approve of, and be my nn 1 
_ wifts, 
2. A common woman, This ſenſe is now obſolete. 
| marry. her !What, a cuſtomer ? Pr'ythee bear ſome charity 
to my witz do not think it ſo unwholeſome. Sbat p. Otbello. 
Cu'sTREL.n . 
1. A buckler-bearer, : 

2. A veſlel for holding wine. Ainſworth, 
To CUT. pret. cut. part. paſſ. cut. [probably from the 
French covteau, a knife. ; 2» 
1. To penetyate with an edged. inſtrument ; to divide 

any continuity by a ſharp edge, 
Ah, cut my laco aſunder, 
That my \great heart may have ſome ſcope to beat, 
Or elſe i {woon with this dead IkHling news. Shak. Rich, III. 
And when two hearts were join'd by mutual love, 
The ſword of juſtice cutt upon the knot, | 
And ſevers 'em for ever. Dryden's Spaniſh Friar, 
Some 1 have cut away With ſeiſſars. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
2. To hew. 
Thy ſervants can {kill to cut timber in Lebanon, 
3. To carve ; to make by ſculpture, 
Why ſhould a man, whole blood is warm within, 
Sit like his grandfire cut in alabaſter ? _ * Shakeſpeare, 
The triumphal is defaced by time; but the plan of it is neatly 
cut upon the wall of A neighbouring building, Aaddiſon. 
4. Jo form any thing by cutting. 
And they did beat the gold into thin plates, and cut it into wires. 
Exod, xxxix. 3. 


1 


; 


X. Jobn. 


2 Chron. ils 


5. To divide by paſſing through. ; 
Before the whiſtling winds the veſſels fly, 
With rapid fwiftneſs ct the liquid way, 
And reach Gereſtus at the point of day, Pope's Odyſſey. 
6. To pierce with any uneaſy ſenſation. 
Ihe man was ct to the heart with theſe conſolation, Addiſon, 
7. 'To divide packs of cards, | 
Supine they in their heav'n remain, 
Exempt from paſſion and from pain z 
And trankly leave us, human elves, 


To et and ſhutfic for our ourlelves. Prior. 
We ſure in vain the cards condemn, | 
Ourſelves both cut and ſhuffled them. Prior, 


Take a freſh pack, nor is it worth our grieving, 
Who cuts or ſhuffles with our dirty leaving. Granville. 


8. To interſect; to croſs: us, one line cuts another at 
right angles. | | 


4 


9. Te Cur down, To fell; to hew down. 


licia. Knolles. 
10. To Cur down, To excel; to overpower : a low 
phraſe. | 


So graat is his natural eloquence, that he cuts devon the fineſt; 
orator, and deſtroys the belt contrived argument, as ſoon as ever he 
gets himſelt to be heard, Addiſen's Count Tariff. 

11. ToCur of, To ſeparate from the other parts by 
cutting, | 

And they caught him, and cut of his thumbs, Jud. i. 6. 

12. To CuT ef. To deſtroy; to extirpate; to put to 
death untimely, | 

All Spain was firſt conquered by the Romany, and filled with co- 
lonies tom them, which were ſtill increaſed, and the native Spa- 
niards {till cur off, Spenſer on Ireland. 

Were 1 king, 


I ſhould cut off the nobles tor their lands. Ss Macbeth. 
"This great commander was ſuddenly cut off by a fatal troke, 
given him with a ſmall contemptible inſtrument. Howel, 
lene was likewiſe cut off by martyrdom. Addiſon, 
I-fated prince! too negligent of Ute! 

Cut off in the treſh ripening prime of manhood, 
Even in the pride of life, Philips's DH Mother, 
13. To Cur ef, To reſcind; to ſeparate; to take 


away. . 
! Fetch the will hither, and we ſhall determine 1 
How to cut off fame charge in legacies, Shale. Jul. Caf. 
He that cars off twenty years of life, f 
Cuts off to many years of tearing death. Shakeſp, Jul. Ca. 


Prefume not on thy God, whoc'er he be! 
"Thee he regards not, owns not, hath cut off : 
Quite from his people. Milton's Agoniſtes 
The propoſal of a recompence from men, carr off the hopes of, 
future rewards, ; Smalridge, 
14 To Cur of. Jo intercept; to hinder from union 
or return, 5 
Ehe king of this ifland, a wiſe man and a great warrior, han- 
dled the matter ſo, as he cat off their land forces from thelr ſhips, 
wa acon.! 
His party Was fo much inferior to the enemy, that It would intal-.; 
libly be ove off, Clarendon, 
is, ToCuref, To put an end to; to obviate. 
Lo ot 1 contentions, commilhoners were appointed to make 
certain the limits, : Haywv 
To et off all further mediation and interpoſition, the king con- 
jured him to give over all thoughts of excuſe. Clarendon, 
It may compoſe our unnatural feuds, and cut of frequent occa- 
fans of brutal rage and latemperance. Addiſon, 
16, Je Cur of, To withhold, ; 
We are concerned to cat off all occation from thoſe wha ſeek oc. 
cafion, that they may have whereof to accuſe us. Rogers, 
15. ToCur of. To preclude. x 
Every one who lives in the pratice of any voluntary fin, actu- 
ally cat; him(ait of from the benalits and protellion of chriſtlanity. 


— 


4 


, 
* 


—— — 


' 


Ates of education and wfhanery belief, vines Sept, 
| ; « 


19. 


, and turns |. 


Swift. | 


All the timber whereof Was cut denon in the mountains of Ci- !]” 


[| 10. The ſtamp on which a piQure is carved, and if 


ard. 


CUT 


'This only object of my real care, 
Cut off from hope, abandon'd to deſpair, 
In ſome few poſting fatal hours is hurl's ; 
From wealth, from pow'r, from' love, and from 


the wand, 

Why ſhould thoſe who walt at altars be cut off from pay Pr i, 

the Jones benefits of uw, or of nature? oi partaklhy in 
18. To Cur of. To interrupt; to ſilence, 


\ 


Cwife 
It is no grace to a judge to ſhew quickneſs of conceit ig 4, 
evidence or counſel too ſhort, . 5 = | 
To Cur of. To apoſtrophiſe ; to abbrevlate 
No vowel can be cut off before another, 
pronunciation of it. ] 

20. To Cur out, To ſhape ; to form, 

By the pattem of mine own thoughts I cur ove 


* We cannot ſink the 
Un da, 


The purity of his. Shakeſpeare's Winter, J. 1 
T, for my part, do not like images cut our in juniper, or ol b 
garden ſtuft: they be for children. e, 
here is a large table at Montmorahcy tut aut of the thicka 
of a vine ſtock, _ | Tam 
The antiquaries being but indifferent taylors, they e 
prodigiouſly about the cutting out the togu. Arbut wot . 
They have a large foreſt cut ont into walles, extremely thick uy 
gloomy. ”m 
21. To CuT out, To ſcheme ; to contrive. ; 


Having a moſt pernicious fire kindled within the very 


bo 
his own foreſt, he had work enough ct him ove to ad  * 


capt, 
Abd, 
thoughy, | 


Every man had cut et a place for himielf in his own 
I could reckon up in our army two df three lord - tre 
22. To CuT out, To adapt. 

You know I am not cut out for writing a treatiſe, nor hu 
-genius to pen any thing exactly. : — 
23. To CuT out, 'To debar. | | 

I am cut out from any thing but common acknowledgment, 
common diſcourſe, F N Pup 
24. To CuT out, To excel; to outdo. 

25. To Cur ſhort, To hinder from proceeding by 
ſudden interruption. 
Thus much he ſpoke, and more he would have ſaid, 

But the ſtern hero turn'd aſide his head, 

And cut him ſhort. | Dryden's Hil 
Achilles cut him fort; and thus replied, — _ 

My worth, allow'd in words, is in effect denied, Doi 

26. To Cur rt. To abridge: as, the foldivvs unt 

cut ſhort of their pay. 

27. To Cur up, To divide an animal into convenlen 

leces. . 

Pape boar's intemperance, and the note upon him aftewani, o 

the cutting him up, that he had no brains ip his head, may be 0. 
ralized into a ſenſual man. ; : L'Ejtrong, 

28. To Cur up. To eradicate, 

Who cut up mallows by the buſhes, and juniper-roots For th 

meat. | 
This doctrine cuts vp all government by the roots, 

To Cur. v. u. 

1. To make way by dividing ; to divide by paſlng 
through, 23 
When the teeth are ready to cut, the upper part js rubbed wit 

hard-ſubſtances, which infants, by a natural jnſtin&, afte>, 


* 


0 
Lale 


10 

2. To perſorm the operation of lithotomy. 
He ſaved the lives or thouſands by his manner of for the 
ſtone. _ 


| 16 

3. To interfere : as, a horſe that cuts 1 

Cur, part. adj, Prepared for uſe: à metaphor fun 
hewn timber. 

Sets of phraſes, cut and dry, 


cutting 


Hs \ Evermore thy tongue ſupply. dj 
Cur. . /. from the _ 8 | 
1. The action of a ſharp or edged inſtrument ; the bo 


of an ax or ſword. 

2. The impreſlion or ſeparation of continuity, made h 
an edge or ſharp n from tha 
made by perforation with a poiftted inſtrument, 

3- A wound made by cutting. 
Sharp weapons, according to the force, eut into the bone mm 

ways z Which curs are called ſcdes, and are reckgned amuny . 

fractures. Minas dug 

4. A channel made by art. 

This great cut or ditch Seioſtris the rich king of Egypt, and bag 
after him Ptolomeus Philadelphus, purpoſed to have made a yi 
deal wider and deepery and thereby to have let the Red 544 in 
the Mediterranean.“ Arn 

5. A part cut off from the reſt, 

Suppoſe a board to be ten foot long, an 
reckoned ſo many foot. 

6. A ſmall particle; a ſhred, 

It hath a number ot thort cs or ſhreddings, wh 
ter called wiſhes than prayers, 

7. A lot made by cutting a tick. | 

My lady Zelmane and my daughter Mopſa may draw cut, vn 
the ſhorteſt cut ſpeak firſt. Sulu 

"7 


4 one broad, one 7 
Mortimer's Huſber'y 


ich mij de bt 
Hein 


A man may as realonably draw cuts for his tenets, 
his perſuaſion by the caſt ot a die. | | 


8, A near paſſage, by which ſome angle is cut of: 1 
Ahe ignorant took heart to enter upon this great calling 
inſtead ot their cutting their way to it through the knowledge 
tongues, the fathers, and councils, they haye.taken another 07 
ſhorter cut. R . 
There is a ſhorter cut, an eaſier paſſage, \ Dee if! PN 
The evidence of my tenſe is ſimple and Immediate, and a 
I have but a ſhorter cut thereby to the affent to the oh 
things ſo evidenced, Hele's Origin of 
ut the gentleman would needs ſee me part of my Wh 
carry me a thort cut through his own ground, which ſaved Mn 
a mile's riding, Sqoift's Ku p 
9. A picture cut or carved upon a ſtamp of wood 
copper, and impreſſed from it. 
In this form, according to his defeription, he is 
prints or eats of martyrs by Cevallerius. 8 
It is, 1 believe, uſed improperly by le 
Madam Dacler, from ſome old cuts of Terence, fancis 1 


larva or perſona of the Roman actors was not only a VI 
face, but had falſe hair to it. Addiſon a l 


a 


forth 
6 ford bl 


which it is impreſſed. 
11. The act or practice of dividing a pack o 
How can the muſe her aid impart, 
| Unfkill'd in all the terms of art 
Or m harmonious numbers put 
The deal, the ſhuffle, and the cur ? 


by, oy form ; ſhape ; manner of cutting | 
A ' 


f cards 


(od 


* 


Thelr clothes are after ſuch a Pagan cut too 
That, ſure, they ve worn out Chriſtendom. 
% His tawny beard was th' equal grace 
Doch of his wiſdom and his face; 
In cut and dye fo like a tile, 


Shot, H. Vu 


Adi ſen. | 


A ſudden view it would betzulle. 


They were ſo familiarly acquainted with him) as to = * hon 
a a ing, . 
evt of bre drs breeches not for their cut or eaſe, but becauſe the 
X = — is a mark or ſtep towards manhood. Locke, 
a 


, to obſerve well the toga on ſuch a reverſe, and 
A hes — can in conſcience believe the ſleeve of it to be 


of the ue n fellow ſhall wear this or that ſort of cur in his 
Sometimes an ' Addiſon's Speftator. 


, integrity. 8 
ren boy hn — high heads of the neweſt cut for m 


17 dee anciently to have ſignified a fool or cully. 
37 vt ſtill ſignifies to cheat, in low language. 
oy her money, knight : if thou haſt.her not in the end, call me 
Send N Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. 
Cor and long tail. A proverbial expreſſion for 
: en of all kinds. It is borrowed from dogs. 
1 He will maintain you like a gentle woman. | : 
that 1 will, come cut and long tail, under the degree of a ſquire. 
AY, . .. Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor, 
At quintin he, 
In honour of this bridaltee, 
y Hath challeng'd either wide countee : 
Come cut and long tail; for there be 
Six bachelors as bold as he. Ben Fonſon's Underwood. 
Cura'NEOUS. ad). [from cutis, Latin.) Relating to 
135 roll nutritious maſs is more readily circulated into the 
or remoteſt parts of the body. Floye? on Humours. 
Some ſorts of cutancous eruptions are occaſioned by feeding much 
id unripe fruits and farinaceous ſubſtances. Arbuthnot, 


on ac e 5 
„elk. 2. / [ cuticula, Latin.] 
cen ff a covering of the body, com- 


monly called the ſearf-ſcin. This is that ſoft ſkin 
which riſes in a bliſter upon any burning, or the ap- 
lication of a bliſtering plaſter. It ſticks cloſe to the 
lurlace of the true ſkin, to which it is alſo tied by the 
veſſels which nouriſh it, though they are ſo ſmall as 
not to be ſeen. When the ſcart-ſkin is examined with 
a microſcope, it appears to be made up of ſeveral lays 
of exceeding ſmall ſcales, Quincy, 
In each of the very fingers there are bones and griſtles, and liga- 
ments and membranes, and muſcles and tendons, and nerves and 
arteries, and veins and ſkin, and cuticle and nail. Bentley's Sermons. 
2. A thin kin formed on the ſurface of any liquor. 
When any ſaline liquor is evaporated to cuticle, and let cool, the 
ſalt concretes in regular figures; which argues that the particles of 
the (alt, before they concreted, floated in the liquor at equal diſtances 
in rank and file, Newton's Optichs, 
Curicular. adj, [from cutis, Latin. ] Belonging to 
the ſkin. | ; | | 
Cura, ſignifies knowledge or ſkill. So Cuthwin is a 
knowing conqueror z Cuthred, a knowing counſellor ; 
Cuthbert, famous for ſkill.» Much of the ſame nature 
are Sophocles and Sophianus, Gibſon's Camden. 
Cu'rLass, 1. / f[coutelas, French. This word is 
written ſometimes cutlace, ſometimes cuttlear; in 


cutting ſword : the word is much in uſe among the 
ſeamen. | i 
Were 't fdt better 

That I did ſuit me all points like a man? 

A gallant curtleaxe upon my thigh, . 

A boar-ſpear in my hand. Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 

To the lodgments of his herd he run, 

Where the fat porkets ſlept beneath the ſun ; 

Of two his cur/aſþ launch'd the (pouring blood, 

Theſe quarter's, fing'd, and fix'd on forks of wood, Pope. 
Cu'rLER, 1. / [coutelier, French.] One who makes 
or ſells knives, | | | 

) A paultry rin 

That ſhe did give, whoſe 9 — 

For all the world like cutlers poetry 

Vpon a knife; love me, and leave me not. Shakeſpeare. 

In a. bye catler's ſhop he bought a tenpenny knife: ſo cheap was 
the inſtrument of this great attempt. ottons 


bought of a common cutler. 

Cu'rruRsE, u. /, [cut and 22 
the method of cutting purſes : a common practice 

when men wore their purſes at their girdles, as was 
once the cuſtom, A thief; a robber. 


Clarendon. 


4 One who ſteals by 


To have an open ear, a quick eye, and a nimble hand, is neceſ- 
fry for a cutpurſe f Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale, 
A vice of kings, | | 
A cutpurſe of the empire and the rule, 'Y 
That from a ſhelf the precious diadem ſtole, 
And put it in his pocket. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Was there no felony, no bawd, 
Cutpurſe, nor burglary abroad ? Hudibras. 
If we could imagine a whole nation to be cutpurſes and robbers, 
would there then 


be kept that ſquare dealing and equity in ſuch a 
monſttous den of Hin ? * - Tk 


CUTTER, . % [from cut.) 

i. An agent or inſtrument that cuts any thing. 

2. A nimble boat that cuts the water. 

3: [ſrcifores,] The teeth that cut the meat. 

6 molares, or grinders, are behind, neareſt the centre of mo- 

| 09M, decauſe there is a greater ſtrength or force required to chew 
e meat than to bite a piece z and the cutters before, that they may 

d ready to cut off a morſel from any ſolid food, to be tranſmitted 

o the grinders, | X Ray ontheCreation, 


Bentley's Sermons, 


Arbuthnot's Hiftory of Fobn Bull, | 


Shakeſpeare, curtleaxe 3 and in Pope, cutlaſh,) A broad 


He choſe no other inſtrument than an ordinary knife, which he 


Cyma'k. n. /. 


cya 


4+ An officer in the Exchequer that provides wood for 
the tallies, and cuts the form paid upon them ; and 
then caſts the ſame into the court to be written 
upon. Coadell. 
Cu'T-THRrROAT. 2. . [cut and throat.) A ruffian; a 
murderer ; a butcher of men; an aſſaſlin. i 
Will you then ſuffer theſe robbers, cut-tbroats, baſe people, 
gathered out of all the corners of Chriſtendom, to waſte your coun-. 
tries, ſpoil your cities, murder your people, and trouble all your 
ſeas ? | . Knolles. 
Perhaps the cut- throat n take his copy from the Pariſian 


maſſacre, one of the horrideſt inſtances of barbarous inhumanity 
that ever Was known. South, 


The ruffian robbers by no juſtice aw'd, 
And unpaid cut-rbroat ſoldiers, are abroad; 
Thoſe venal ſouls, who, harden'd in each ill, 
To ſave complaints and proſecution, kill. Dryden's Juv. 
Cu'T-THROAT. adj, - Cruel; inhuman ; barbarous, 
If to take above fifty in the hundred be extremity, this in truth 
can be none other than cut-throat and abominable dealing. 
: 5 | Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 


chop. ö f 
The burning of the cuttings of vines, and caſting them upon 
land, doth much good. | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
Many are propagated above ground by lips or cuttings. 
CU"TTLE. . { 
3 by a fiſh of prey, throws out a black liquor, 
by which he darkens the water and eſcapes. 


ſhould be as black as ink. Bacon. 


like the catzle fiſhy hide himſelf for the moſt part in his own ink. 
: Ray on the Creation, 
Cu'rTTLE. 2. /. [from cuttle.) A foul-mouthed fel- 
low ; a fellow who blackens the character of others. 
rt : Hanmer. 
Away, you cutpurſe raſcal z you filthy bung, away: by this wine 
Tl thruſt my knife in your ouldy aps, if you play the ſaucy 
cuttle with me. 5 Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
 Cy'cLE. . J. [fclus, Latin; xvxa@-.] 
1. A circle, 8 
2. A round of time; a ſpace in which the ſame revo- 
lutions begin again; a periodical ſpace of time. 
We do more commonly uſe theſe words, ſo as to ſtile a leſſer 
you a cycle, and a greater by the name of period; and 7 may not 
properly call the beginning of a large period the epocha thereof. 
] Holder on Time. 
3- A method, or account of a method, continued till 
the ſame courſe begins again. | 


what is requiſite to be done throughout every month of the year, 

h Evelyn's Kalendar. 
4+ Imaginary orbs ; a circle in the heavens, 
8 How build, unbulld, contrive 

To ſave appearançes; how gird the ſphere 
With centrick and excentrick, ſcribbled o'er 3 
Cycle and epicycle, orb in orb ! | Milton. 
CY'CLOID. N. k [from Unmenge, of xvxA®-, and 1/2®-, 
ſhape.) A geometrical curve, of which the geneſis 
may be conceived by imagining a nail in the circum- 
ference of a wheel: the line which the nail deſcribes 
in the air, while the wheel revolves in a right line, is 
the cycloid, | 

CrycLo'tp 4 

cloid ; as the cycloidal ſpace, is the ſpace contained 
between the cycloid and its ſubſtance. Chambers. 


Cycrloy ADA. «A 
knowledge ; a courſe of the ſciences. 

CON ET. 3. % [from cycnus, Latin.] A young ſwan. 

lam the cygnet to this pale faint ſwan, 1 5 
Who chaunts a doleful hymn to his own death, SB. X. Jobn. 

So doth the ſwan her downy 9005 ſave, 

Keeping them pris'ners underneath her wings. Shak. Hen. VI. 
Cygnets, from grey, turn white, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


*＋ 


weeds, they taſte fiſhy. 
CY'LINDER. 3. /. [xU2vJo.] A. 
flat ſurfaces and one circular. 


The quantity of water which -_ 
according. to any inclination of the cylinder 


Mortimer s Huſbandry. 
body having two 


revolution does carry, 
» may be eaſily found. 
Wilkins. 
The ſquare will make you ready for all manner of compartments, 
baſes, pedeſtals, plots, and buildings z your cy/inder, for vaulted tur- 
rets, and round buildings. | Peacham, 
CyLt'nDRICAL, 1%. [from cylinder, J. Partaking of 
CyL1i'nprICkx. I the nature of a cylinder; having 
the form of a cylinder, 2 5 55 
Minera ferri ſtalactitia, when ſeveral of the cylindrick ſtriæ are 
contiguous, and grow together into one ſheaf, Is called bruſhiron 
ore. | Moodeuard i Natural Hiſtory. 
Obſtructions muſt be moſt incident to ſuch parts of the body 
where the circulation and the. glaſtick fibres are both ſmalleſt, and 
thoſe glands, which are the extremities. of arteries formed into 
cylindrical canals. 2 Arbutbnot on Aliments, 


[properly written /mar.] A flight 
covering; a ſcarf, | eee | 


«a 


Cu'TTING. 1. J. [from cut.] A piece cut off; a 


[/epia.] A fiſh, which, when he is 


It is ſomewhat ſtrange, that the blood of all birds, and beaſts, and 
fiſhes, ſhould be of a red colour, and only the blood of the cuttle 


He that uſes many words for the explaining any ſubject, doth, | 


* 


We thought we ſhould not attempt an unacceptable work, if here 
we endeavoured to preſEnt our gardeners with a fre cycle of 
0 


[from eycloig.] Relating to a cy-| 


ab and ral. ] A circle of 


Young cygners are good meat, if fatted with oats; but, fed-with | - 


N 


CZ A 

: Her comely limbs compos'd with d 

Her body th 1 with a Night cymar 2 2555 | ; 
. + Her boſom to the view was only bare. Dryden. 
CYMA'TIUM. n. /,. [ Lat. from «vpdrw», alittle wave.] 

A member of architeQure, whereof one half is con- 
vex, and the other concave. There are two ſorts, of 
which one is hollow below, as the other is above. 


Þ Harris. | 
In a cornice, the gola, or cymatium of the corona, the coping, the 
. modillions, or dentelli, make a noble ſhow by their graceful pro- 
_ jeQions., | SpeFator. 
CYMBAL. 1. . [cymbalum, Latin.] A muſical inſtru- 
ment. ; REL, : 
The trumpets, ſackbuts, pſalteries and fifes, 
Tabors and cymbals, and the ſhouting Romans, 
Make the. ſun dance. Shakeſpeare's Ceriolanut. 
If mirth ſhould fail, I'll buſy her with cares, 
Silence her clamorouy voice with louder wars; 
Trumpets and drums ſhall fright her from the throne, 
As ſounding cymbals aid the lab'ring moon. Dryd. Aurengx. 
A NTHROPY., #. . [xvw xvy@-, and arvgur®-. 
** of madneſs in which men have the qualiti 


A 
of dogs. 1275 ; 
CyNnaRcT0"MACHY. Iv, agrt3;, waxy] A word 
, with a dog. 


ern 


coined by Butler, to denote bear- baiting 
That ſome occult deſign doth lie 
In bloody cynarFomachy, _ 5 
Is plain enough to him that knows ts 
How ſaints lead brothers by the noſe, ' Hudibras. 
CrYNnecE'"TICKs, nf. [xviynrixe.] The art of hunt- 
ing ; the art of training and hunting with dogs. 
here are extant, in Greek, four books of cynegeticks, dr vena- 
tion. | 8 9 Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


CY RIAL. K. 3 Having the qualities of a 
dog; curri 


CyY'nick. 3 brutal; ſnarling; ſati- 
rica,” _ | 2 
He doth believe that ſome new-fangled wit (it is his cynical 
_ Phraſe) will ſome time or other find out his art. ilkinss 
Cy'nick. 1. /. qu A philoſopher of the ſnarl- 
ing or curriſh ſort ; a follower of Diogenes; a rude 
man; a ſnarler ; a miſanthrope. | 
How vilely doth this cynick rhime !— . 
Get you hence, ſirrah; ſaucy fellow, hence. e e 
Without theſe precautions the man degenerates into a cynick, the 
woman into a coquette z the man grows ſullen and moroſe, the 
woman impertinent and fantaſtical. | Addiſon, 
Cy NOSURE. N. 7. [from 10. oven] The ſtar near 
the north pole, by which ſailors ſteer. 
owers and battlements it fees _ 
Bofom'd high in tufred trees, 
Where perhaps ſome beauty lies, | | 


* 


P 


Ĩhe cynoſure of neighbouring eyes. Milton. 
Crow. See Cion. ne | 
' Gather cyons for grafts before the buds ſprout, _ Evelyn. 


Cry"eRE8S-TREE. . / [cupreſſus, Latin. 
1. The cypreſs is a tall ſtraight tree, produced with great 
difficulty. Its fruit is of no uſe ; its leaves are bitter, 
| and the very ſmell and ſhade of it are dangerous. 
Hence the Romans looked upon it to be a fatal tree, 
and made uſe of it at fanerals, and in mournful cere- | 
monies. The cypre/i-tree is always green, and never 4 


either rots or is worm - eaten. almet. 
In ivory coffers I have ſtuft my eromns; 2 
In cypreſs cheſts my arras counterpanes. Shakſpeares 


He taketh the cypreſs and the oak, which he ſtrengtheneth for | 
hinifelf among the trees of the foreſt, . I. xliv. 14. — 
Poplars and alders ever quivering play'd, ns ; 
And nodding cypreſs form'd a fragrant ſhade, Pope's Odyſſey. 
2. Being anciently uſed in funerals, it is the emblein of 
mourning. | 5 + irs 


| Poiſon be their drink, on | ; 
Their ſweeteſt ſhade a grove of cypreſi trees... Shak, Hen. VI. | 
Cr'r Rus. 1. / [I ſuppoſe from the place where it was | 


made: or corruptly from pre, as being uſed in 

- mourning.) A thin tranſparent black ſtuff; . 

| Lawn as white as driven ſnow, | 

Cyprus black as &er was crow. Shakeſp. M inter s Tale. PE 
| A cyprus, not a boſom, 
Hides my poor heart | ; Shakeſpeare. * 

CYST. 1. . [xuric.] A bag containing ſome mor- 
CY'STIS. F bid matter. 


In taking it out, the cyſtis broke, and ſhewed itſelf by its matter | 
to be a meliceris. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
'There may þe a conſumption, with a purulent ſpitting, when the 
vomica is contained in a off or bag; upon the breaking of which 
the patient is commonly ſuffocated. _ Arbuthrit on Diet, 
Cs TIR. adj, [from , a bag.] Contained in a 
| Ihe bile is of two ſorts: the 


Ae or that contained in the 
gall-bladder, a ſort of repoſitory 


r the gall; or the hepatick, or 
What flows immediately from the liver. | Arputbnot. 


CysTo'ToMy. 3. % [wir and Tim] The, at or 
actiee of opening incyſted tumours, or cutting the 

ag in which any morbid matter is contained. 

CZ AR. u. /. fa Sclavonian word, written more pro- 
perly /zar.] The title of the emperour of Ruſſia. 


z * 


Czari'na, . J. 


[from cxar.] The empreſs of 


Ruſſia. 


＋ 


Da'u-cnick. u. /. A ſmall water fowl, called like- | 


D 


D. CAPO, Ital.] 


writer and the printer, and left every thing ——_ 
„ terbury to Pope, 
DDr. . /. a dabble.) 8 
1. One that plays in water. 


DAF 
Is a conſonant nearly approaching in ſound ud 


T', but formed by a ſtronger appulſe of the 
tongue to the upper part of the mouth, The 


7 


ſound of D in Engl: 


is uniform, and it is never 


A term in muſick, which 2 
ing from the head or the beginning, means that t 
firſt part of the tune ſhould vo repeated at the con- 
eluſion. | 
To DAB. v. a. [dauber, Fr.] To ſtrike gently with 
ſomething ſoft or moiſt. | 


A fore ſhould never be wiped by. drawing a plece of tow or rag 
over it, but only by die it with fine lint, 9 barps 


Nan. . / [from the verb.] 

1. A ſmall lump of any thing, 

2. A blow with ſomething moiſt or ſoſt. 

3. Something moiſt or ſlimy thrown upon one, 

4. by low language.] An artiſt ; a man expert at ſome- 
thing. This is not uſed in writing. 

5. A kind of ſmall flat fiſh, 


Of flat fiſh there are rays, we, dabr, plaice, Carew. 


wiſe Dobchick, and Didapper, and Dipebick. Colymbus. 


Ray 
A dabecbicy waddles through the cope 
| On ſeet and wings, and flles, and wades, and hops. Pope. 
Ty DA'BBLE, v. 4. [4abbelen, Dutch.} To ſmear; 
to daub ; to ſpatter z to beſprinkle ; to wet. 
A (hadow like an angel, with bright hair 
Dall led in blood, Shakeſpeare's Richard IIl. 


I ſearifieil, and dabbled the wound with oll of turpentine. 
ENG an's Surgery. 
Moan while the South, rifing with dubbed wings, 
, A fable cloud athwart the welkin flings. Swiſh. 


% DU,, wn, 
1. To play in water z to move in water or mud. 
Nelther will a ſpirit, that dwells with ſtare, dabhls ln this Im- 


10 mud. . 1 4 ol, —_ to ok bye, erived from mY Daniſh ; ac- 
Ahe little one com 8% that ſhe could neither | cording to Skinner, from dag, ſprinkled, or beagan, 
ſim nor dabble with them, | r  GCihage] wal ' They are 2 of the ſame root.] 
But when he found the boys at play, | re- w, 5 
And ſaw them dabbling in thelr ei, To dip negligently in mire or water; to bemire ; to 
Ile ſtood behind a alf to lurk, | beſprinkle. . 
And mark the progreſs of their work. Swift. | To DAF. v. u. To be in the mire ; to run through 


2. To do any thing in a light, ſuperficial, or ſhallow 
manner z to tamper, 
Shakeſpeare ſhall be put Into your handy, as clear and as fair av 

„ It came out of them 1 though Fu. I think, have been dabbling 
here and there with the text, 1 have had more reverence for the 


2. One that meddles without N one that never 

goes to the bottom of an affair 1 a ſuperficial meddler. 

| Hoe dares not complain of the touth«ach, leſt our dabblers In po- 

niich ſhould be ready to wear againſt him for difafteQtion, Swift 

Daet. . J. 1 uncertain derivation: in moſt pro- 

vinces called dare. Leuciſi u,] A ſmall river fiſh, re- 

ſembling a roach, but leſs, 
Let me live harmlefsly, and near the brink 
Ot Trent or Avon have a dwelling placey 

Where 1 may ſee my quill or cork down fink, 

— With eager bite of pearch, or bleak, or dace. - Walton, 

Dent. #. f (Nerds, a finger.) A poetical foot 

conſiſling of one long ſyllable and two ſhort, like the 

joints of a finger 1 as candIdis. | 

Dao, 1. J [The child's way of expreſſing father, 

Depp. It is remarkable, that, in all parts of the 

world, the word for father, as firit taught to children, 

is compounded of a and r, or the kindred letter , 

differently placed ; as 2ad, Welſh ; aria, Greek ; atta, 
Gothick 1 tata, Latin,] Father. wy 


: was never ſo bethumpt with 


$ince hen I call'd my brother's father %%. Shalypeare, 
His loving mother left him to my care; | t 
Fine child, as like Nis dad as he could Rare ! Gays 


Jo DADE. v. a, To hold up by a leading ftring. 
"The little children when they learn to go, 

: Ny painful mothers daded to and fro, 

DADA 0 ad, [ {adalus, Latin. } 

1. Various ; variegated, '' | 


Drayton, 


a. Skilful : this is not the true meaning, nor ſhould be 


imitated, 
Nor hath 


The data! hand of Nature only pour'd | 
Her güte of outward grace, 


Da'eroptt. 
DaryobruLLly. 
DarroebowNnDpiiiiy. 


Philips 


This plant hath a lily-flower, confifting of one leaf, which is 
and cut into fix ſegmenty, which incirclte its middle 
5 Une & crown 4 hut ihe empaleinent, which commonly riſey out of 
or roundith fruit, which 


bell. haped, 


« Wembran et vagina, turns da an —_ 
0 


Is triangular, ard gaper bg three parts; iy divided into threo cells 
and full af roundich feeds. | 


ew me the green ground with alete e en, 


| And pe, and kingeupy, and loved lilies, Spenſer, | 2. Delicate; of acute ſenſibility ; nice; > a 
: nd wa * Caps wit tears, This 1 t} tho "PE" 
eme the latest herte where Lycld lien, Milton. For ee pe Le ee z 


The daughters of the flood have (catch d the mead 


To Darr. v. a. [contraQted from do aft; that is, to 


s 


Dad. 1. J. [dague, French. ] 


2. A handgun; a piſtol : ſo called from ſerving the pur- 


7% Dao. v. a, 


. % {Suppoled by Sheer to 
be corrupted from «/dbedelur.]| c, Ceremoniouſneſs ; ſerupulofi 


* 


DAI 


IE 


throw back, to throw ef.) To toſs aſide ; to put away 
with contempt z to throw away lightly. Not now in 
uſe. ; 
The nimble-footed mad-cap prince of Wales, 

And his comrades, that daft the world aſide, 

And bid it paſs, , 2 Henry IV. 
I would the had beſtow'd this dotage on me: I would have daft 
all other reſpects, and made ber half myſelf, Shakeſpeare. 


Oo 


1. A dagger. 


poſes of a dagger, being carried ſecretly, and doing 

. miſchief ſuddenly, It is in neither ſenſe now uſed. - 
* dag gle,] To duggle; to bemire; 

to let fall in the water: a Iow word. 

DAGGER. . / [dague, French.] | 

1. A ſhort ſword ; a poniard. 

She ran to her ſon's dagger, and ſtruck herſelf a mortal wound. 


: ; Sidney. 
This ſword a dagger had his page, 
That was but little for his age 
And therefore waited on him ſo l 
As dwarfs upon koighta-errant do. Hudibras. 


He ſtrikes himſelf with his dagger; but being interrupted by one | 
of his friends, he ſtabs him, and breaks the dagger on one of his 
rib*, Addi on. 
2. [In fencing ſchools.] A blunt blade of iron wit 
baſket hilt, uſed for deſence. 
3. [With printers.] . The obelus ; 
in form of a dagger; as [|]. 
Da"o@kRsDRAWING. . /., [dagger and draw.) The 
act of drawing daggers; approach to open violence. 
They always are at daggerſdrawing, 
And one another clapperclawing. Hudibrat. 
I have heard of.a quarrel in a tavern, where all were at daggeri- 
drawing, till one defired to know the ſubject of the quarrel, Stiff. 


To DA'GGLE, v. a. [from dag, dew; a word, ac- 


9 
a 


a mark of refcrence 


wet 5 — | 

or like a puppy, daggled through the town 

To fetch 3 u — eg Ds Pope, 

Da'actsnTAIL, . /. [dag and rail. Bemired i 
K in the water or wc. z beſpattered. 

ho gentlemen of wit and pleaſure are apt to be choaked at the 

ſight of ſo many dagg/edtail parſons, that happen to fall in their 


Da"11.y. ad. Every day; "ey often, 
Let that man with better ſenſe adviſe, 
That of the world leaſt part to us is read; 
And daily how through hardy enterprize, NT 
Many great regions are diſcovered. Fairy * 
A man with whom I converſed almoſt daily for years together. 


- Dryden, 
Da'tnTrLY. adv. [from dainty.) 

1. Elegantly ; delicately. 
Truth is a naked and open day-light, that doth not ſhew the 


maſks and munymneries and triumphs of the world, half ſo ſtately 
and daintily as enndle-light. Bacon. 


2. Delicioully ; pleaſantly. 
There is no region on earth fo daintily watered, with ſuch great 
, navigable rivers, Howel's Vocal Foreſt, 
Thoſe young (itors had been accuſtomed to nothing but to fleep 
well, and fair Mi.  Breome's View of Epick Poems, 
3. Nicely ; ceremoniouſly ; ſcrupulouſly. 
5 Squeamilhly ; faſtidiouſly. 
AINTINESS, . % [from dainty.] 
1. Delicacy ; ſoftneſs. 
| What ſhould yet thy palate pleaſe ? 
Daintineſi and ſofter eaſe, 
Sleeked limbs and fineſt blood? 
2. Elegance; nicety. 
The duke exceeded in the daintineſs 
earl in the fine ſhape of his hands. 
3. Delicacy z/deliciouſneſs. 
t was more notorious for the daintineſs of th i 
he ſerved in it, than for the matlineſs 4 aich. 38 
4. Squeamiſhneſs ; faſtidiouſueſs, | 


Or ſand, and lime, and clay, Vitruvius hath diſcourſed withou 
any daintingſs Waton, 


Bun Jonſon, 


of his leg and foot, and the 
Metten. 


A'INTY. adj, [derived by Shiner from dais, an old 
French word for delicate ; which yet I cannot find in 
dictionaries.] 


i Pleaſing to the palate ; of exquiſite taſte ; delicious. 


Higher conction is required for tweetnets, or f 
and therefore all your dainty plumbs are « little 3 ws wo orams 


| Pereeive a diſcord, and conceire offence 


ve violets pale, and eropp'4 the poppy's head 2 And knowing not what u good, yet find the Ill. 
— e a F were a fine and dainty people 3 frugal and yet —— 
ies de ane the Gabe and dhe ſweet to el. P | though not military, | Jans. 


3. Scrupulous; ceremonious. 


4. Elegant ; tenderly, languiſhin 


5. Nice; affecte 


Da'inty. 1. /. 
1. Somethin 


2. A word of fondneſs formerly in uſe, 


DA'TRY. u. / from dcy, an old word for 
1. The occupation. or art of making various kinds d 


ways Sevift, 
DAILY. adj. Idazlie, Saxon.] Happening every day, 
or very frequent y 3 done every day; quotidian, 
| uch are we bound to heaven 
In day thanks, that gave us ſuch a prince, Shakeſpeare. 
Ceale, man of woman born! to hope relief 
From daily trouble, and continued grief. Prior. 4 


2. The place where milk is manufactured. 


DAL 


Which of you all ' 

Will now deny to dance? She that makes dainty, 

I'll ſwear hath corus. Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Jul 
Therefore to horſe 3 | 

And let us not be dainty of leave-taking, 


But ſhift away, - Shakeſpeare's Mackel, 
ly, or effeminatey 


My houſe, within the city, 
Is richly furniſhed with plate and gold, 
Baſons and ewers to lave her dainty hands, 
Why ſhould ye be ſo cruel to yourſelt, 
And to thoſe dainty limbs, which nature lent 
For gentle uſage and ſoft delicacy ? 

dy fine: in contempt, _ 

Your dainty ſpeakers have the curſe, 
To plead bad caufes down to worſe, 


* 


beautiful. 


Shakgþurs 
Mila 


Pri, 

g nice or delicate ; a delicacy ; ſomething 
of exquiſite taſte, ; 

Be not defirous of his daintics z for they are deceitful meat, 

A worm breedeth in meal, of the ſhape of a large white maggy, 

which is given as a great dainty to nightingales, Bacn, 

| She then produc'd her dairy ſtore, 

And unbought dainties of the poor, Dryda, 

The ſhepherd twains, with ſure abundance bleft, | 

On the tat flock amd rural dainties feaſt, =,” 


Why, that 's my dainty ; 1 ſhall miſs theer 
But yet thou ſhalt have freedom. Shakeſpeare's Teng, 
There is a fortune coming | 

Towards you, dainty, that will take thee thus, 


And ſet thee aloft. ; Ben Yon, 
milk. Mr, Ly) 


food from milk... . | | 
Grounds were turned much in England either to feeding or da. 
ry 3 and this advanced the trade of Engliſh butter. Temp! 


You have no more worth 

Than the coarſe and country fairy, 
That doth haunt the hearth or dairy. 
What ſtores my dairics and my folds contain! 
A thouſand lambs that wander on the plain, 
She in pens his flocks will fold, 


Ben Jui 
Dh in. 


And then produce her dairy ſtore, ; Drydn, 
3. Paſturage ; milk farm; ground where milch cattle 
are kept, „ 


Dairies, being well houſewived, are exceeding ende, 


FL 
Children, in dairy countries, do wax more tall than where they 
feed more upon bread and fleſh, Daum. 


Dir uAID. n, J. [dairy and maid.) The vonn 

ſervant whoſe buſineſs is to manage the milk. 
The pooreſt of the ſex have till an itch. 

To know their fortunes, equal to the rich: 

The dairymaid enquires if the ſhall take 

The truſty taylor, and the cook forſake. . 

Come up quickly, or we ſhall conclude that thou art in love n 

one of Sir Roger's dairymaids, Addn, 

Da'tsy. . /, Idægereaze, day's eye. Chancer,] 4 

ſpring flower. j | 

It hath a perennial root: the Ralls are naked, and never bad 

out: the cup of the flower is ſcaly and fimple, divided into mary 

ſegments to the foot-ſtalk. The flowers are radiated; and tt 

heads, atter the petals are fallen off, reſemble obtuſe cones, Mil, 

When dajfies pied, and violets blue, 

And lady norms all over white, 

And cuckoo buds of yellow hue, 

Do paint the meadows much bedight. * 

As he paſſed, the woods put forth their bloſſoms, the 1 

primroſes and dayt- cet, to behold him. Hows 

Now hawthorns bloſlom, now the daifies ſpringz 

Now leaves the trees, and flow'rs adorn the ground. P. 


* 
This will find thee picking of 4a en, or ſmelling to 3 bed 1 
hay. : Al d. 


The daiſy, primroſe, violet. The 
Das. . / [dalei, Gothick ; dal, Dutch and Cermu] 
A low place between hills; a yale ; a valley. 
Long toſt with ſtorms, and beat with bitter windy 

High over hitls, and low adown the dale, 

She wand'red many a wood, and meaſur'd 


Before the downfall of the fairy ſtate, 
This dale, a pleaſing region, not unbleſt, 


* 
0 o 


 Fair-handed Spring unboſoms every gracez 


many a vale- 


Fairy V 


1 
This dale polleſs'd they, and had fill poſſeſ d. , 7 
He ſteals along the onely dale. 7 bomſes's de 


Da"LL1ance. . /. [from dally.]. 
1. Interchange of careſſes ; acts of fondneſs. 
0 Look * de true * * tive 2 3 
Too much the rein: t oaths are ſtraw | 

To th' fire l' th' blood. 62. Shakeſpeare Toh 
Nor gentle purpoſe, nor endearing ſmiles, : 
Wanted nor youthful delliance, as beſeems 
Fair couple link'd in happy nuptial league, 
Alone as they. | 
n bead my people « 
Then think of da//iance when the danger s 0 er! 
My warlike ſpirits work now another way, 
| And my foul s tun'd to trumpets. . 
2. Conjugal converſation, 
Ahe glont, fe!f-diſmayed with the ſound, 
Where he with his Dueſſa dalliance found, ray! 

In haſte came ruthing forth from inner bow'r. #497 
That bower not myfick, where the ſapient King \, 
Held dalliance with his fair Egyptian ipouſe. 

Thou claim'ſ me for thy fire, 

And my fair ſon here ſhow'ſ me, the dear pleJg* 
Of Alas, had with thee in heav'ae 


M 


52 


M. 


12 g. Dei 


3 Pels / pron and tide ſtay for this gentleman 3 
| 41, to blame, have held him here too long 
ad lord, you uſe 4 dalliance to excuſe 

— breach of promiſe. rate} 
Your om h.] A trifler; a fondler. 


57174 ra ters with pleaſant words, with ſmiling countenan- 


e daily de to be loſt before they were purpoſed 
ces, and with vag ers purpoſed to be fo T : ow 


Da LL07: 8 in ule. 1 
lum 4 tle fineſt and greeneſt ye find, 
Leave ſtandint in dallopi till time ye do bind. 
A'LLY. UV, N. [ dollen, Dutch, to trifle, ] R 
75 trifſe; to play the fool ; to amuſe one's ſelf with 


ice play; to lole time. in trifles; to procraſtinate 


ah. Take up thy maſter: | 
It thou ſhouldſt ally Half an hour, his life, 
With thine, and all that ofter to defend him, TP 
Stand in afſured loſs. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
' He left his cur, and laying hold 
Upon his arms, with courage bold 
Cried out, tis now no time to dally, 
The enemy begin to rally, To Hudibras. 
We have trifled too long already: it is madneſs to dally any 
e when our ſouls ave at ſtake, | Calamy's Sermons. 
* hundred thouſand pounds muſt be raifed z for there is no 
Julying with hunger. | | | "Swi t. 
Jo exchange careſſes ; to play the wanton; to fondle, 
" He is not lolling on a lewd love bed, 
But on his knees at meditation; 
Not dallying with a brace of courtezans, 


Tufſer. 


Shakeſpare. 


4. To delay. 


They that would not oy reformed by that deres wherein he 
g ich them, ſhall feel a judgmeat worthy of God. | 
8 Wiſcom, All. 26, 


a proper opportunity. 


e tet down to perform ſervice, not by the hazard of one ſet 
battle, but by dallying off the time with often ſkirmiſhes, 

Wy 71505 Knolles's Iiſtory. 

Dau. 3. Ar dame, which formerly ſignified mo- 

ther. Nero never been an emperour, ſbulde never 


hit dame have be flaine. Chaucer] 


human, 


The dam runs lowing up and downy 2 
Looking the way her harmleſs young one went, 
" And can do nought but wail her darling loſss Shakeſpeare. 


Mother, ſays a ſick kite, let me have your prayers. Alas, my 
child, ſays the dam, which of the gods ſhall I go to? IL Eftrange. 
Birds bring but one morſel of meat at a time, and have not 
fewer, it may be, than ſeven or eight young in the neſt together, 
which, at the return of their dais, do all at once, with equal greedi- 
neſs, hold up their heads and gape. HR 
2. A human mother, in contempt or deteſtation. 
This brat is none of mine; — 
It is the iſſue of Polixena: 
Hence with it, and, together with the dam, 
Commit them to the fire. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 


me | 
As when the ſea breaks o'er its bounds, 
And overflows the level grounds, 


"Thoſe banles and dams, that like a ſkreen 


Did keep it out, now keep it in. Hudibras. 
Not with fo fierce a rage the foaming flood 3 
Roars, when he finds his rapid courſe withſtood 3 
Rears down the dams with unreſiſted ſway, 
And ſweeps the cattle and the cots away. Dryden. 


Let looſe the reins to all your wat'ry ſtore, 
Near down the dams, and open every door. Dryden, 
The inſide of the dam muſt be very ſmooth and freight ; and 
if it is made very ſloping on each tidegjit is the better. 
: » a Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
To put) v. a, ( demman, ponedemman, Sax. dammen, 
utch. 


1. To confine, or ſhut up, water by moles or dams, 
I'll have the current in this place damm'd up; * 
And here the ſmug and filver Trent thall run 
In a new channel, fair and evenly. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Home I weuld go, 
But that my doors are hateful to my eyes, 
 Fil'd and damm'd up with gaping creditors, 
Watchful as fowlers when their game will ſpring. -. Otxvay. 
Hoge lands are fed by ſprings, pent by a weight of earth, that 
tin the water, and cauſes it to ſpread, Mortimer, 
. 'Tis you muſt drive that trouble from your ſoul z 
As ſtreams, when damm'd, forget their ancient current, 
And, wond'ring at their banks, in other channels flow. 
: Smitb. 
5 uſed by Shakeſpeare of fire, and by Milton of 
ipht, 
The more thou damm .f it up, the more it burns. Shakeſp. 
Moon ! if your influence be quite damm'd up | 
With black vfurping miſts, ſome gentle taper, 3 
Though a ruſh- candle from the wicker hole 
| 15 e ty habitation, viſit us 
„With thy long levell'd rule of ſtreaming light» 
DA MAGE, n. J. [domage, French. , 
1. Mifchief ; hurt ; detriment. 
Groſs errours and abſurdities many commit for want of a friend 
to = wm of them, to the great damage both of their * and 
. acon. 
þ Such as were ſent from thence did commonly do more hurt.and 
«mage to the Engliſh ſubjecte than to the Iriſh enemies, by their 
22 on _ extortion. my 
© repulſed the enemy very much to their damage» Clarendon, 
?. Idſs ; miſchief ſuffered. | . | 
2 222 22 him in the harm 
y dong, to have diſpeopted heav'n 5 
My damage fondly deem'd . Milton, 
3. The value of milchief done. 
OY believed that they were not able, though they ſhould be 
as to lell all they have in Ireland, to pay the damages which 
K been ſuſtained by the war. : 3 
4 Reparation of — retribution. 


Milton. 


The _ demanded reftitution ot the ſpoils taken by the Scots, |, 


0 1 * r the fame. F Bacon. 
1 ell me whether, upon exhibiting the ſeveral particulars which 
tes "ined to you, I may not ſuc her for damages in a court of 

Addiſon. 

Arb Any hurt or hindrance that a man taketh 

n his eſtate, In the common law it particularl 


1 
lignifies a part of what the jurors be to enquire a4 


for, ajte . . , ; 0 
5 likew 10 wil given of the principal cauſe, they 


their conſciences touching coſts, 


Shakeſpeare. 


o be wade · /. [of unknown etymology.] A tuft, or 


But meditating with two 105 "aa 

: ort; to play; to frolick. 

8 1 her rk buildeth in the cedar's top, | 
And allies with the wind, and ſcorns the fun, Shakeſpeare. 


To Dtv. v. 4. To put off to delay; to amuſe till 


1. The mother: uſed of beaſts, or other animals not 


Dau. . / [dam, Dutch.] A mole or bank to confine | 


|7o DAMN. v. a. [damno, Latin.] 


— 


DAM 


which are the charges of ſuit, and damages, whick 
contain the hindrance which the plaintiff or demand- 
ant hath ſuffered, by means of the wrong done him 
of ras defendant or tenant. Convell, 
hen the judge had awarded due damages to a perſon into whole 
field a neighbour's onen had broke, it is reported that he reverſed 
his own ſentence, when he heard that the oxen, which had done 
this milchict, were his own. . a „Mats. 
To Da"MaGe. v. a. [from the noun.] To miſchief; 
to injure; to impair ; to hurt; to harm. | 
I conſider time as an immenſe ocean, into which many noble 
authors are entirely ſwallowed up, many very much ſhattered ano 
damaged, ſome quite disjointed and broken into pieces. Addiſon. 
To Da'MAGE. v. . To take damage, or be da- 
maged, _ ; oh 
Da"MAGEABLE, adj. [from _— 
1. Suſceptible of hurt: as, damageable goods. 
2. Miſchievous ; pernicious, 

Obſcene and immodeſt talk is offenſive to the purity of God, 
damageable and infeRious to the innocence of our neighbours, and 
mot pernicious to ourfelves. + Government of the Tongue. 

Da"MASCENE. . / [damaſcenus, from Damaſcus.] A 
ſmall plum ; a damſon, as it is now ſpoken, 

In April follow the cherry tree in bloſſom, the damaſcene and 
plum trees in bloſſom, and the white thorn in leaf, Bacon. 

In fruits, the white-commonly is meaner, as in pear plums ans 
damaſcenes 3 and the choiceſt plums are black. Bacon, 


DA MASK. 2. / [damaſquin, Fr. damaſchino, Ital. from 


Damaſcus.) 


1. Linen or ſilk woven in a manner invented at Da- 


maſcus, by which part, by a various direction of the 
threads, exhibits flowers or other forms. 
? Not any weaver which his work doth boaſt 
In diaper, damaſk, or in lyne. Spenſer. 
Wipe your ſhoes, tor want of a clout, with a damaſk napkin. 
Swift's Rules to Servants. 
2. — is uſed for red colour in Fairfax, from the damaſk 
„ ; 
And for ſome deale perplexed was her fpirit, 
Her damaſk late, now chang'd to pureſt white. 
To Da'MasK. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To form flowers upon ſtuff. 
2. To variegate ; to diverſify. | 
Wt | They ſat recline 
On the ſoft downy bank, damaſt'd with flowers. 
Around him dance the roſy hours, 
- And damaſting the ground with flow'rs, 
With ambient ſweets perfume the morn, 
3. To adorn ſteel-work with 
poſe, firſt at Damaſcus, 
DamMask-PLUM. See PLUM. 8 TY RE 
DamMASK-ROQSE. n./. The roſe of Damaſcus; a red roſe. 
See Ros E. 
Damaſt-roſes have not been known in England above one hun- 
dred years, and now are ſo common. > Bac:n, 
No gradual bloom is wanting from the bud, 
Nor broad carnations, nor gay ſpotted pinks, 
Nor, ſhower'd from ev'ry buſh, the damaſk-roſes Themſon. 
Da"MASKENING. 2. /. [from dama/quiner, Fr.] The 
art or act of adorning Iron or ſteel, by making inei- 
ſions, and filling them up with gold or ſilver wire: 
uſed - enriching the blades of ſwords, and locks of 
| Piſtols, | 1 
DAME. . / I dame, French; dama, Spaniſh.] 
1. A lady; the old title of honour to women. | 
The word dame originally ſignified a miſtreſs of a family, who 


Fairfax. 


MMilten. 


Fenton. 


figures ; practiſed, I ſup- 


but in common uley now-a-days, it repreſents a farmer's wife, or a 
miſtreſs of a family of the lower rank in the country. Watts's Log. 
Bleſs you, fair dame! I am not to you known, 
Though in your tate of honour I am perfect. Shakeſpeare. 
Not all theſe lords do vex me half fo much - - 


As that proud dame, the lord protector's wife. Shakeſpeare. 
Shut your mouth, dame! ' Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Sov'reign of creatures, univerſal dame ! Milton. 


2. It is ſtill uſed in poetry for women of rank. 
His father Faunus; a Laurentian dame 


D ryden, 


His mother, fair Marica was her name. 
| Who would not repeat that bliſs, 
And frequent ſight of ſuch a dame 
Buy with the hazard of his fame ? Waller, 


3. Miſtreſs of a low family. 
They killed the poor cock; for, ſay they, if it were not for his 
waking our dame, ſhe would not wake us. 
4. Woman in general. : 
We ve willing dames enough; there cannot be 
That vulture in you to devour ſo man ' 
As will to greatneſs dedicate themſelves. Shakeſpeare. 


IDauxs-vior Er. 2. / A plant, called alſo queen's 


gillyflower. Miller. 


1. To doom to eternal torments in a future ſtate, 

It is moſt neceſſary, that the church, by doctrine and decreo, 
do damn and ſend to hell for ever thoſe facts and opinions. Bacon, 

2. To procure or cauſe to be eternally condemned. 
That which he continues ignorant of, having done the utmoſt 
lying in his power that he might not be ignorant of it, ſhall not 
y jul him. South's Sermons, 
3- To condemn, | 
| | His own impartial thought 


Will damn, and conſcience will record the fault. Dryden. 


plode. I 
They damn themſelves, nor will my muſe deſcend 


For the great dons of wit, 

Phabus gives them full privilege alone 
To damn all others, and cry up their own. Dryden. 
You are ſo good a critick, that it is the greateſt happineſs of the 
modern poets that you do not bear their works; and, next, that 
you are not ſo arrant a critick as to damn them, like the reſt, 
without hearing, | | Pope. 

DAMN ABLE. adj. [from _ 

1. Deſerving damnation ; juſtly doomed to never- 


ending — 25 wy 
It gives him occaſion of labouring with greater earneſtneſs elſe- 
where, to entangle unwary minds with the ſtares of his damnable 


opinion. Hooker, 
He 's a creature unprepar'd, unmeet for dent; 
And to tranſport him in the mind he is | 
Were damnab/e, Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſure. 


As he docs not reckon every ſchiſm of a damnable nature, fo he 

js far from cloſing with the new opinion of thoſe who mode 3 

crimes 9 wift, 

2. It is ſometimes indecently uſed in a low and ludi- 
crous ſenſe ; odious; pernicious, 

O thou damnab/; fellow ! did not I pluck thee by the noſe for 

Shatrſf care Meaſure for Meaſures 


| thy ſpeeches ? 


Chambers. | 


was a lady; and it is uſed till in the Engliſh law to ſignify a lady : |. 


L' Eftrange. 


4. To hoot or hiſs. any publick performance ; to ex- | 


' To clap with ſuch who fools and knaves commend. Dryden, |. 


DAM 


Da'mNABLY. adv. [from damnable.] 
ſo as to be excluded from mercy. 
We will propoſe the queſtion, whether thoſe who hold the fun- 
damentals of faith may deny Chriſt dayinably, in reſpect of thcle 
conſequences that ariſe from them ? Stuth's Sermons. 
2. It is indecently uſed in a ludicrous ſenſe ; odiouſſy; 
hatefully. | ; 
The more ſweets they beſtowed upon them, the more damnab/y 
their conſerves ſtunk. Denni. 
Dau NATION. #: / [from damn.) Excluſion from di- 
vine mercy ; condemnation to eternal puniſhment. 
He that hath been affrighted wich the fears of hell, or remem- 
bers how often he hath been ſpared from an horrible dan nutien, 
| will not be ready to ſtrangle his brother for a trifle, | 
' a BEN Taylor's WortLy Communicart. 
i Now mince the fin, | N 
And mollify damnation with a phraſe x 
Say you conſented not to Sancho's death, 135 
But barely not forbade it. _ Dryden, 
Da"mnaTORY. adj. [from damnutorins.] Containing a 
ſentence of condemtiarion, g : 
Dunk p., part. adj. [from damn.) Hateful z deteſta- 
ble; abhorred ; abomiuable. | | 
| ' Not in the legions 
Of horrid hell can come a devil more damn'd | 
In evils to top Macbeth, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Let not the royal bed of Denmark be 
A couch for luxury and damned inceſt. Shakeſps Hamlet, 
But, oh ! what damned minutes tells he o'er, : 
Who doats, yet doubts ; ſuſpects, yet ſtrongly loves. 


| Sbateſpeare. 
„ Dare not 0 Joe 


To brand the ſpotleſs virtue of my prince _ 3 

With falſehoods of moſt baſe and damm d contrivauce. Rowe, 

Damni'ric, adj. [from damnify.] Procuring loſs ; miſs, 
chievous, | 

To Da'MN1FY. v. a. [from damnifico, Latin.} 

1. To endamage ; to 1njure ; to cauſe loſs to any. 

He, who has ſuffered the damage, has a right to demand in his 


own name, and he alone can remit, ſatisfaction: the damnified per- 
ſon has the power of appropriating the goods or ſervice of the of- 
fender, by right of ſelf- preſervation. Locke. 
2. To hurt; to impair, „ 
When now he ſaw himſelf ſo freſhly rear, 
As if late fight had nought him damnifſed,. | 
He was diſmay'd, and 'gan his fate to tear. Fairy Queen. 


Da"wunincNness. 2. / [from damning.) Tendency to 
procure damnation. 
ſuch experience of, for the emptineſs and Jdamningneſs of them, and 
ſo think himſelf a complete penitent. Hammond. 


Dau P. adj. [ dampe, Dutch.] tr 
1. Moiſt; inclining to wet; not completely dry; fog- 
i She ſaid no more the trembling Trojans hear, 
O'erſpread with a damp ſweat and holy tear, 
2. Dejected; ſunk ; depreſſed. N 
All theſe and more came flocking, but with looks 
Downcaſt and damp: yet ſuch wherein appeat d 
Obſcure ſome glimpſe of Joy. Milton. 
DAMP. 3. / 3 
1. Fog; moiſt air; moiſture. | 
. Night; not now, as ere man fell, 
Wholeſom, and cool, and mild; but with black air 


A rift there was, which from the mountain's beight 
Convey'd a glimmering and malignant light 
A breathing-place to draw the damps away, 
A twilight of an intercepted day. 
2. A noxious vapour exhaled from the earth. WE 
The heat of the ſun, in the hotter ſeaſons, p:netrating the exte - 
rior parts of the earth, excites thoſe mineral exhalations in ſubter« 
raneous caverns, which are called damps : theſe ſeldom happen but 
in the ſummer-time; when, the hotter the weather is, the more 
frequent are the damps. Weodward, 


Dryden; 


An eternal ſtate he knows and confeſſes that he has made no 
_ proviſion for, that he is undone for ever i a proſpect enough to caſt 
a damp over his ſprightlieſt hours. Regers. 
This commendable reſentment againſt me, ſtrikes a damp upon. 
that ſpirit in all ranks and corporations of men. ' Swift, 
To DAur. v. a. [from the I 
1. To wet; to moiſten; to make humid. 
2. To depreſs ; to deject; to chill; to dull. 
The very loſs of one pleaſure is enough to damp the reliſh of an- 
other, L' Eftrange. 
Dread of death hangs over the mere natural man, and, like the 
hand-writing on the wall, damps all his joints Atterbury « 
It would be enough to damp their warmth in ſuch purſuits, if 
they eduld once reflect, that in ſuch courſe they will be ſure to run 
upon the very rock they mean to avoid. . Swift. 
3. Ho weaken; to abate; to hebetate; to diſcourage, 
A ſoft body dampeth the ſound much more than a hard. Hacbn. 


dull, 

Ulſury dulls and damps all induſtries, improvements, and new in- 
ventions, wherein money would be ſtirring, if it were not for this 
ſlug. Bacon, 

. - Unleſs an age too late, or cold 

Climate, or years, damp my iatended wing | 

Depreſs'd. 8 | Milton. 

Da"mrisHness. 1. /. [from damp.] Tendency to wet- 
neſs ; foggineſs; moiſture. | 

It hach been uſed by ſome with great ſucceſs to make their 
walls thick ; and to put a lay of chalk between the bricks, to take 
away all dampiſbneſs. Bacen. 

Dur N ESS. . /. [from damp.] Moiſture ; ſoggineſs. 
Nor need they fear the dampneſi of the ſky 
Should flag their wings, and hinder them to fly; 
"Twas only water thrown on ſails too dry, Dryden. 

By ſtacks they often have very great loſs, by the dampneſs of the 

ground, which rots and ſpoils it. artimr. 


rowful, | 
The lords did is dampy thoughts, which the remembrance of 
his uncle might raiſe, by applying him with exerciſes aud diſports. - 


Daus I. 1. J {dameiſelle, French.) | 

1. A young gentlewoman z a young woman of diſtinc- 

tion: now only ufed inverſe. 
Kneeling, I my ſervant's ſmiles Implore, 


Hayward. 


And one mad damſil darts dete my por. 


= 
2d: S 


1. In ſuch a manner as to incur eternal punimment: | 


| He may vow never to return to thoſe fins which he hath had | 


Accompanied, with damps and dreadful gloom. Milton, 


3. Dejection; depreſſion of ſpirit ;. cloud of the mind. 
Adam, by this from the cold ſudden 4 EEK 
Recov'ring, and his ſcatter'd ſpirits zeturn'd, * 
To Michael thus his humble words addreſs'd, Milton. 

His name ſtruck every where ſo great a damp, 
As Archimedes through the Roman camp. Roſcommens 
Ev'n now, while thus I ſtand bleſt in thy p * 
A ſecret damp of grief comes o'er my thoughts. Addiſen. 


4+ To hebetate ; to abate motion ; to diſcourage ; to 


Da"myy, adj. [from damp.) DejeRted ; gloomy ; for. - 


eur. 


—— 


— 
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C 


DAN 


1. An attendant of the better rank. 
With her train of damſe/s he was 
In ſhady walks, the ſcorching heat to Dryden. 

3. A wench; a country laſs. 
The clowns are whoremaſters, and the damſe/s with child. Cay. 
Damon, n, /; — from damgſcons.] A (mall 
black plum, See Dawascunt. | 

7 My wife defir'd ſome damſoni, | 
And made me climb with danger of my lifes Shakeſpeare. 
Dan, n. /. om dominur, as now don in Spaniſh ; and 
donna, Italian, from domina;)] The old term of ho- 
nour for men, as we now ſay Maſter. I know not 


——_—_—T 


that it was ever uſed in proſe, and imagine it to 


have been rather of ludicrous import. 
Dan Chaucer well of Engliſh undetiled. Douglaſs. 
This whimpled, whining, purblind, wayward boy, 
"This 1 * Junio's giant dwarf, dan Cupid. Shakeſpeare. 
| ick, if this tory pleaſeth thee, 
Pray thank dan Pope, who told it me. Prior's Alma. 


To DANCE, v. u. [danſer, Fr. dangar, Span. as ſome 
think from tanza, Arabick, a dance; as Junius, who | 


loves to derive: from Greek, thinks, from J»n9%;. ] 
To move in meaſure z to move with ſteps corre- 


ſpondent to the ſound of inſtruments. 
What ſay you to young Mr, Fenton? He capers, he dances, he hay 
eyes of youth, he writes verſes, 1 Shakeſpeare, 
To DAN Attendance. v. u. To wait with ſuppleneſs 


and obſequiouſneſs, h 
Men are looner weary to dance attendauer at the gates of foreign 
lords, than to tarry the good leiſure of their own magiſtrates, 
Raleigh's Efſays. 
0 It upbraids you, 
To let your father's friend, for three long months, 
Thus dance attendance for a word of audience, Dryden. 
7 Danct, v, a To make to dance; to put into a 
lively motion, | 
Thy grandfire lov'd thee well; 
Many a time he danc'd thee on his knee, 
| That 1 fee thee here, 
Thou noble thing | more dancer my rapt' heart, 
'Chan when I my wedded militreſy ſaw 
Beſtride my threſhold, 
In pettilences, the malignity of the infeRtirig vapour dancerh the 
principal ſpirits, a Bacon, 
ANCE: . /. [from the verb.] A motion of one or 


many in concert, regulated by muſick. 

Our dance of cuſtom, round about the oak of Herne the hunter, 
| Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
The honoumbleſt part of talk is to give the occasion, and again 
to moderate and paſs to ſomewhat elſe; for then a man leads the 
dances : Bacon. 

' But you perhaps expect a modiſh feaſt, 
With am'rous ſongs and wanton dances grac'd. Dryden. 


Dx vers. nm /. [from dance.) One that practiſes the 
art of dancing, | 


He at haps 1, * 
Mis (word e'en like a dancer, while 1 trook 


Shakeſpeare, 


D 


The lean and wrinkled Caſſtus. | Shakeſpeare, 
Muſicians and dancers / take ſome truce 

With theſe your pleaſing labours Ban great uſe 

As much wearlneſs as perfeQtion brings, Donne. 


The earl was fo far from being a good daxrer, that he was no 
graceful goers Mitton. 
It is a uſual preQice for our funambulours, or dancers on the 
rope, to attempt ſomewhat like to flying. Wilkins, 
5 e, perfect dancer ! climbs the rope, 
And balances your fear and hope, Prior, 
Nature, 1 thought, perform'd too mean a part, 
Forming her movements to the rules of art; 
And, verx'd, 1 found that the muſician hand 
Had o'er the dancer's mind too great command, 
DA'NCINGMASTRE, . /; [dance and 


who teaches the art Haan. 


Prior. 


maſter.] One 


'V'he apes were taught their apos tricks by a dancingmafter, I. Eftr, | 


The legs of a dancingmaſfter, and the fingers of a mulician, tall, 
as I; were, naturally, without thought or pains, Into regular and 
admirable motians, Locke on Under anding.. 


Da'ncertnascuoot. . 7 [dancing and 3 The 
ſchool where the art of danging is taught, 
hey bid vs to the Knglith dancing ehe 
And teach lavoltas high, and ſwift eourantos ; ; 
Saying our grace is only In gur heels,  Shabiſpeavre, | 


A certain Kgyptian king endowed a de ning cbool for the unſtitu- 
don of apes of quality. J. E/lr anger 


Dawpktifon, %% [dent de lien, French.] The nume 


of a plant. | 

It agrees In all teſpeel with the hawkweed, but only In its having 

« fingle naked (talk, with one flower upon the top, Milcer, 
For cowſlips Waet, let uur ſpread ; 

For Blougelinda, bliehteme maid, Is dealt Gay's Pahorats, 

Da'nnirnat „ [dandin, French. ] A little fellow; 

an urchin: a word uſed ſometimes in fondneſs, ſome- 

times in contempt. a 

1» DANDLE. v. a. Lu, Dutch. ] 


1. To ſhake a child on the knee, or in the hands, to | 


pleaſe and quiet him. : 
"Then (hall ye fuck; and hall be born upon her fi 
ded upon her knees, | ; | 
"Thy litthe brethren, which, like fairy tprighty, 
On iy Into our chamber thoſe ſwoet nights, 


be dan 


des, and 
Y %. 


And, kid and dee on thy father's knee, | 

Were brib'd next day to tell ws they did ters Denne, 
Courts are but ſuperficial ſchools 

To gaudi fools. Bacon, 
Iporting the Non ramp'd, and tn hls paw | 

Dandied the kid. Milton, 


e find by the common uſe of rocking 


Motion occaſions flee 
thy or davdiing them in their purſes arms, 


troward children in erad 


| Temple, 
+, To fondle; to treat like a child, | 
| Their child (hall be advanc'd, e 
And be received for the emveror's heir; | 
And tet the ror date hum for his own, Shabifperre. 


They have put me bn a lk gown, and a gaudy fool's cap; 1 am 
aſhamed ta be Garde thin, and cannot Wok In the glaſs without 
bluſhing, to lee mytelt turned Into tuck a little pretty maſter. 


g s een Grandin, 
J. To delay 1 to procraſtinate z to protradt 
not in viſe} 
Captains do ſo dd their doings, and dalty in the fervice, az 


* 


| If they would not have the enemy tubdued. | Spear e 
Devon, n./ [from de.! He that dandles or 


fondles children. 
DVV. „ % [often written derdrsf, from ran, 
the itch, and dnop, ſordid, filthy.) Scabs in the 
_ head; (curt at the roots of the hair. 
Da'xnyworr, „ // A ſpecies of elder; called. alſo 
dwarf-elder, or wallwort. | | 
DANGRR. „ [danger Fr. of uncertain derivation. 
Aer derives it from du, Mexage from angaria, 


S$baheſpeare's Coriolanu i. 


by titles : | 


3 « 


ö 


*— — _— 


| 


In ba from J,, death, to which Funtus ſeems 
- inclined.) Riſque ; hazard; peril. 
They 2 ſail M the ſea, tell of the danger. Ecelus. xlili. 24+ 
Our craft is in danger to be ſet at nought. Acli, x. 27. 


He hath writ this to feel my affe&tion to your honour, and to 


no other pretence of danger. Shqkeſpeare. 
| ore danger now from man alone we find, _ 
Than from the rocks, the billows, and the wind. Waller. 


To Da'ncsR, v. à. [from the noun. 
endanger, 

— — ſon ſtands up 
For the main ſoldier z whoſe quality going on, 
The fides o' th* world may danger. 
Da'ncerLESs. adj. [from danger. 

without riſque ; exempt from danger. 5 

He ſhewed no leſs magnanimity in dangerleſt deſpifing, than 
others in dangerous affecting, the multiplying of kingdoms. Sidney, 
Da'xGzrous, adj, [from danger.) Hazardous ; pe- 
rilous ; full of danger. 


Shakeſpeare: 


A man of an Ill tongue is dangerous in his — Ecclus. ix. 

All men counſel me to take away thy life, likely to bring forth 

nothing but dangerous and wicked effects. Sidney, 
Already we have conquer'd, half the war, 

And the lef dangerous part is left behind. Dryden. 

Da“ KOusH v. adv. [from dangerous.) Hazardouſly ; 


perilouſly ; with danger. ; 
But for your ſon, believe it, oh believe It, 
Moſt dang'reuſly you have with him prevail'd, 
If not muſt mortal to him. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
A ſort of naughty perſons 
Have practis'd dangerouſly againſt your ſtate, 
Dealing with witches and with conjurors. © 
It is juſt with God to permit thoſe, which think they ſtand fo 
ſurely, to fall moſt 1 Hammond on Fundamentals, 
Plutarch ſays, Telefilla, a noble lady, being N liek, 
was adviſed to apply her mind to poetry. eacham. 
If it were ſo, which but to think were pride, 


My conſtant love would dangerouſly be tried, Dryden. 


zard ; peril, 


I ſhall not need to mind you of judging of the dangerouſneſs of 
diſeaſes, by the nobleneſs of the part affected. Boyle, 


To DA'NGLE. v. n. [from hang, according to Skinner ; 
as, hang, hangle, dangle.) To hang looſe and qui- 
vering, | 


Go, bind thou up yon dengling apricocks, Shakeſpeare. 
He'd rather on a gibbet dangle, 
Than mils his dear delight to wrangle, Hudibras. 


Codrus had but one bed; ſo ſhort, to boot, 
That his ſhort wife's ſhort legs hung dang/ing out. 
With dangling hands he ſtrokes th' imperial robe, 


And with a cuckold's air corpmands the globe, Smith, 
But have you not with thought beheld 
The (word hang dangling v'er the ſhield ? Prior, 


harmleſs follower. 
The preſbyterians, and other fanaticks that dangle after them, 
are well inclined to pull down the preſent eſtabliſhment, Szoift. 
Da"nGLtk. n. J [from dangle.) A man that hangs 


about women only to waſte time. 
A dangler ls ot neither ſex. Ralpb. 
DANK. aaj. from tunc ten, Germ. Skinner.) Damp; 
humid; moiſt; wet. 8 N 
He her the maiden ſleeping found 
On the dank and dirty ground. 
Yet oft they quit 
The dank, and riſing on Rift pinlons tour 
The mid 1ercal (ky, 
Through each thicket, dank or dry, 
Like a black miſt, low creeping, he held on 
His midnight ſearch, 

Now that the fields are dank, and ways are mire, 
Where ſhall we ſometimes meet, and by the fire 
Help waſte a ſullen day ? 

By the ruſhy»tringed bank, 
Where grows the willow and the oſler dank, 

My fliding chariot ſtays, | | 
e, in my vow'd 
Pifture, the ſacred wall declares t' have hung 
My dank and drooping weeds 
o the ſtern god of fea. | Milton, 
To waſh the ſkins of beaſts and fowls herewith, would keep 
them Mom growing. dank in moiſt weather, Grew, 


Da"nk15n. ad), Somewhat dank. 
They bound, me, bore me thence, 
And in a dark and dantiſb vault at home 
"There left me. ; Shakeſpeare. 
To Day, v. u. [corrupted from ip.) To let fall gently 
into the water: a word, I believe, only uſed by 
anglers, | | 
1 have taught him how to catch a chub, by dapping. with a 
grafuhopper, 7 tec. 
Darf. adj, [from dapaticus, Latin.] Sumptu- 
ous in cheer, | Bailey, 
DAPPER, a, [4a per, Dutch.) Little and active; 
lively without bulk. It is uſually ſpoken in contempt, 
And on the tawny ſands and ſhelves, 
Trip the pert fairies and the dapper elves. 


Shakeſpeare. 
Milton, 
M. il ton. 


Milton, 


* 


Milton. 


Milton, 
A pert dapper lpark of a magpye tancied the birds would never 
be governed u himlelf ſhould fit at the helm. _ L'Eftrarge, 
Da"yynnliNG. . /. [from dapper.) A dwarf; a dan- 
di rat. | ; . : Ain worth, 
DA'PPLE. adj. [from apple; ns pommel arked 
with various colours; A ſtreaked ; im- 
bricated : it is uſed chiefly of animals. 
neighbours de not find it impollible to think of a 
they have run over all beings that are, and then 
To Da'yeLy, vw. 4. 


Lecke, 
jon the adjective.] To ſtreak 
to vary to diver 
ut under him a grey ſteed did he wield, 


My countr 
lame hotſe, til 
pitch on dapple. 


fy with colours, 


Whole ſides with dappled circles were endight. Spenſer, 
'The gentle da i 
Dapper the drowſy eaſt with ſpots of grey. Shateſpeare, 


Horles that are dapplcd turn White] and old ſquirrels turn 


gritly, Bacon, 
The lark begink his A'ght, 
From his watch-tower in the ſkies, 
Til! the dappled dawn doth rite, 
The dappled pink, and bluſhing roſe, 
Deck my charming Chloe's hair, Prior. 
The gods, to curſe Pamela with her pray'rs, 

Gave the gilt coach and dappied Flanders mates. Pope, 
Dax. N. /. A fiſh found in the Severn, Bach. 
Daxrt.y Dart is the ſame with Dace. 

To DARE. v. u. pret. J dwy/t; the preterite J dared 
| belongs to the active dave; I have dared, 
deapnan, Saxon re, Dutch. ] To have courage 


A OM, 


any purpoſe ; not to be afraid ; to adventure ; to 
be adventurous, — 
2 


] Without hazard; 


"# 


] To put in ha- 


\ 


Sbaleſpeare. ö 


Da"nasROU8NES8. . /; [from dangerous. ] Danger; ha- 


Dryden. | 


2. To hang upon any one ; to be an humble, uſeleſs, 


DAR 


Dare thou be 26 gobd as thy word now 7— 


FEnoweſt, as thou art but d man, I dare; » Hy, 
i ae 
er ee 
— near dy th 
nan —— 1. , 0 
either of them was of that temper in to dare any dung * 
; to 


The father bore it with undaunted foul, | 

Like one who durſt his deſtiny controul. 
Deliberate and well-weighed courage knows both to Dk, 

and to dare, as occaſion offers. Eating 
We dare not build much upon ſuch a notion or dos 

be very fully examined. | MM 55 
To DARE. v. a. pret. I dared, not I dur. To challeae 
. 1 


to defy. 
I never in my liſe 
Did hear a challenge urg'd more modeſtly, 
Unleſs a brother ſhould a brother dare 
To gentle exerciſe and proof of arms. 
Here ſhe ſtands : 
Take but poſſeſſion of her with a touch; 
dare thee but to breathe upon my love, Shots] 
He had many days come half ſeas over; and ſometime, fe * 
8 came and lay at the mouth of the harbour, daring te 
to fight» Kay 
Maſters of the arts of policy thought that they mi % 
and dare Providence to tie fark, A * 
All cold, but in her breaſt, I will deſpiſe; þ 
And dare all heat but that in Celia's eyes, Ry 
Time! I dare thee to diſcover "an, 
Such a youth, and ſuch a lover. Dijda; 
Gran) 


Preſumptuous wretch ! with mortal art to dare 
Immortal power, and brave the thunderer- ' 
To Dart Larks. To catch them by means of x look. 
ing-glaſs, or by keeping a bird of prey hover 
aloft, which keeps them in amaze till caught; . 


amaze. >. 
258 5 are dipped up in ſhallow water with little round get 


Q * 


Slater, 


. 


not much unlike that which is uſed for daring larks, (4, 
As larks lie dar'd to ſhun the hobby's flight, Dry, 
Dar, . / [from the verb.] Defiance; challenge, 


Sextus Pompeius 
Hath given the dare to Cæſar, and commands 
The empire of the ſea, ” | 


| | , Shaken 
Das. u. / A ſmall fiſh, the ſame with dace. Leu, | 


* UU. adj, [dare and full.) Full of defiance; 10 
We might have met them dareful, beard to beard, 

And beat them backward home. | Shairſpeare, 

Da'xinG. adj, [from dare.) Bold; adventury: 

fearleſs ; courageous ; intrepid; brave; ſtout, 

The laſt Georgick has many metaphors, but not fo dare u 

this; for human paſſions may be more naturally aſcribed to a be 


than to an inanimate plant. Aldiſa, 
The ſong too daring, and the theme too great, Prise. 
Grieve not, O daring prince! that noble heart, Pip 


Da*r1NGLY, adv. [from daring.) Boldly ; courage. 
ouſly; fearleſsly ; impudently ; outrageouſly, 

Some of the great principles of religion are every day openiy 

and ear attacked from the preſs. _ | Jehan, 

Tour brother, fir'd with his ſucceſ, 

Too daringly upon the foe did preſs, Halifax, 


Da"rinGNEss. ». /. [from daring.] Boldneſs, 


DARK. adj. [deonc, Saxon, ] 
1. Not light; wanting light. 
ä Fleance, his ſon, who keeps him company, 
Maſt embrace the fate of that dark hour. 
White we converſe with her, we marle 
No want of day, nor think it dark, 
2. Notof a _ouy or vivid colour, | | 
If the plague be ſomewhat dark, and the plague ſpread not inthe 
ſkin, the prieſt ſhall pronounce him clean, . iticuts 
In Mulcovy the generality of the people are more inclined to 


Shale 
V. All. 


have dark coloured hair than flaxen. © Bl. 
3. Blind; without the enjoyment of light. 
Thou wretched daughter of a dark old man, 

Conduct my weary ſteps. Dryden and Let's Oui. 


4. Opake; not . : as, lead is a dark body, 


5. Obſcure ; not perſpicuous. 
What may feem dard at, the firſt, will afzgrwards be found 
more plain, ;  Hoobo, 
. Meantime we ſhall expreſs our darker purpoſe,” Shuts 
6. Not enlightened by knowledge ; ignorant. | 
The age, wherein he liv'd, was dark ; but he 
Could not want ſight, who taught the world to ſee, Derbar. 
7. Gloomy ; not cheerful. | 
All men of dark tempers, according to their degree of melin- 
*choly or enthufiaſin, may find convents fitted to their humour. 
Addiſon on Ita). 
D ARK „ Mt, 1. : e 


1. Darkneſs ; obſcurity.; want of light. 
Come, thick night, 
And pall thee in the dunneſt finals of hell, 
That my keen knife ſee not the wound it makes; 
Nor heav'n peep through the blanket of the dar}, 
To cry, hold, hold! Shakeſpeare's Macheh, 
| Claud and ever-during dark ; 
Surrounds me! from the cheartul ways of men 
Cut off. f , h Milton 
| Whereas feeing requires light, and a free medium, and u right 
line to the objects, we can hear in the dark immured, and by cum 
lines, x H. 
2. Obſcurity ; condition of one unknown. | 
All he ſays of himſelf le, that he is an obſcure perſon; one, 
2 * he means, that is in the dark. 1 * Atterbvry- 
3- Want of knowledge. | 
Tilt we ourſelves perceive by our own. underſtandings, we d 
as much in the dark, and as void of knowledge, as before» Þoctr. 


To Dark. v. a. [from the noun.] To darken ; to cb. 
{cure ; obſolete. _ 
= ah er _ 28 oy 2 oft doth dart 
er ly light, with ſmiles ſhe drives away. 
To Ban v. a. [from fark} SR 
1. To make dark; to deprive of light. | 
Black with ſurrounding foreſts then it ſtood, 


ſ, 


That hung above, and darken'd all the flood. Addon 
Whether the dayken'd room to mule invite, 

Or whiten'd wall proyoke the ſkew'r, to writes Fe 

2. To eloud 3 to perplex. ha 

Such was his wiſdom, that his confideace did ſeldom da- * 


foreſight, eſpecially in things near hand. 
3. To foul; to ſully. 3 
The luſts and paſſions of men do fully and darken their e“ 
even by a natural influence, Tue. 
To DRK IN. v. n. To grow dark. 
Dexxtixo. [a participle, as it ſeems, 
which yet I have never found; or perhaps a 


from dart, 
kin 


diminutive from dark, as young , youngling. Bai 
in the dark z being without light : a wor metre!) 
poorical. e 8 e Fa: 6. wk 


+, 


6. The em ire of Satan, or the Devil 


ſ ) 


[OE 
A : * 
l D 5 4 | 8 


Aling leave me? do not ſo. Sbaleſpanne 
o, vin don ge f.. Wr 


Sings daring, — * covert hid, | 

7 8 u they mourn their fate, Gam Gear's porr'e 
9 and wicked from human 3 
Had alter d, and in brutal ſhapes confin'd, Dryden 


perxrv. adv. [from dark. In a ſituation void of 
light ; obſcurely z blindly ; gloomily ; uncertainly. 
For well you know, and can record alone, 
What fame to future times conveys but darkly down. Dryden, 
ARKNESS. . [from 4ark.] "444 
l Abſence we f — face of the deep. . 
paths A Mall not return, even to the land 12 
the Cow of death. Fob. 
akeneſs ; want of tranſparency. 
— want of perſpicuity ; difficultneſs to the 
rſtanding. 
— gloom ; wickedneſs. 
+ The inſtruments of darkneſs tell us truths 3 | 
Win us with honeft trifles, to betray vs 
1n deepeſt conſequence. „  Shakyſpeares 
State 0 being intellectually clouded z 1gnorance z 
, ertainty. ; 
All the light truth has, or can have, is from the clearneſs and 


2+ 
3 


validity of thoſe proofs upon which it is received; to talk of any | 


ht in the underſtanding, is to put ourſelves in the dark, or 
. wer of the prince of daringi. Tanks: 


Who hath delivered us from the power of darkneſs, and tranſ- 

lated us into the kin dom of his dear Son, Coloſſians. 

Da'nxK80M E. 4 from darts] Gloomy 3 obſcure z not 
well enlightened ; not luminous, 

He brought him thro' a darkſome narrow paſs OR 7 

broad gate» 4 Fpenſers 

med her fair eyes, like ſtars that dimmed were 7 

uſt not look to have an image in any thing lightſome; 

Fg face in iron, red-hot, will not be ſeen, the light confound- 

ing the ſmall differences of lightſome and darkſome, which ſhew the 


figure. Bacon. 
i A dartſeme cloud of locuſts, warming down, 
Muſt eat, and on the e leave nothing green. Milton. 
He re with us to be, 


Forſook the courts of everlaſting day, Wet” 

And choſe with us a yes rp houſe of mortal clay. Milton. 
Miſtaken bleſſing, which old age they call, 

"Tis a long, naſty, * hoſpital. | Dryden. 

| The darkſome pines, that o'er yon rocks reclin'd, 

Wave high, and murmur to the allow wind. a Pepe. 

Destin. adj. [deopling, Sax. diminutive of dear. ]' 
Favourite; dear; beloved; regarded with great 

kindneſs and tenderneſs, : : 
„is not for a generous prince to countenance oppreſſion and in- 


Crown'd with rank fumlter and furrow-weeds, 
Darnel, and all the idle weeds that grow 
In our ſuſtaining corn, . 
5 ant ye corn for bread ? 
Ton full of darnet; do you like the tafte ? 
No fruitful crop the fickly fields return; 
But oats and darnel choak the riſing corn. ry len. 
To Da'nhain, v. 4. [This word is by Juniut refer- 
red to dare: it ſeems to me more probably deduci- 
ble from arranger la battaille.] ' 


1. To prepare for battle; to range troops for battle. 
The town-boys parted in dnia, the - ſide calling themſelves 

* Pompeians, the other Caeſarians } and then darraining u kind of 

battle, but without arms, the Cieſarians got the over hand. 


Comes Warwick, backing of the duke of York : 
Darrain your battle; for they are at hand. 
2, To apply to the fight: of ſingle combatants, 
| Therewith they gan to hurlen greedily, 

Redoubted battle ready to darraine. Spenſer. 
DART. ».£ {dard, French.] 


lance, 


Here one is wounded or lain with a piece of a rock or flint; 
dere another with a dart, arrow, or lance. | Peacham. 
O'erwhelm'd with darts, which from afar they fling, 

weapons round his hollow temples ring. 
2, 8 poetry.] Any miſſile weapon. 
e Dar. v. a. {from the noun. 
1. Tothrow offenſively. - x : 
He whets his tuſks, and tutns, and dares the war; 
Th' invaders dart their jav'lins from afar, Dryden. 
2. lothrow; to emit: as, the ſun darts his beams on 
the earth, | 
Pan came, and aſk'd what 15 ſmart 
Or what Mere malignant — : 23 ; 
. Dar. v. u. 
i. To fly as a dart. 6 2 
2. To let fly with hoſtile intention. | 
"x Now, darting Parthis, art thou ſtruck. Shak . 
0 DASH. v. a. [The etymology of this word, in 
any of its ſenſes, 1s very wk 
. 15 __ or ſtrike any thing faddenty againſt ſome- 
If you daſh a ſtone againſt a ſtone in the bottom of the water, it 
Raketh a fund, ' Bacon. 
th, man that cuts himſelf, and tears his own fleſh, and daſber bis 
ws agunſt the ſtones, does not act ſo unreaſonably as the witked 
n. | | Tillotſon. 


2. To break by colliſion, 


They that ftand high have many blaſts to ſhake them 
And, " 8 on daſh themſelves to pieces. Shakeſp. 
David's throne ſhall then be like a tree, 
Kun and overſhad'wing all the earth; 
r as a ſtone, that ſhall to pieces daſh 


All monarchies beſides throughout the world. | Milton. 
J. To throw water in lu 


Pepe. 


| tempeſt, 
Milton, The ſudden — on t. ; . Shakeſpeare 


8. To obliterate ; to 


With darkſome cloud, now ſhew their goodly beams. Spenſer. | 


juſtice, even in his moſt — favourites. L'Eftrange. 
Have a care leſt ſome beloved notion, or ſome darling ſcience, too 
far prevail over your mind, Watts, 
Destin. x. / A favourite; one much beloved, , 
Young Ferdinand they ſuppoſe is drown'd, | 
And his and my lov'd darling. Sha 
In Thames, the ocean's ling, England's pride, ; 
The pleaſing emblem of his reign does glide. — | 
dhe became the 1 of the princeſs. iſon. 
To Danv, v. 4. [of uncertain original. To mend 
dales by imitating the texture of the ſtuff, 
ill he thy linen waſh, or hoſen darn? | Gay. 
He ſpent every = ten hours in hls cloſet, in darning his ſtoc- 
kings, which he performed to admiration, = Swift. 
Da'nneL 1. . {oa} A weed growing in the fields 
e was met ev'n now | 


[DA'STARD. ». . (aba 


Carew's Survey of Corntall.I 


Shakeſpeare. | 
. A miſſile weapon thrown by the hand; a ſmall | 


bg. 


RR 
Middling his head, and prone to earth big view, 
With ears and cheſt ther li the dew. * + Ticket. 
4. To beſpatter ; to beſp „ ET his 


1 


ws 


es Henry VIII. 
N agitate any liquid, ſo as to make the farce ay 


At once the bruſhing oars and brazen 
Dab up 42 and a 


6. To mingle; to adulterate; to change by el 


F | | 
4% and draw, . 


Whacum, bred to 
Not wine, but more unwholeſome law. 


ſtances, as may prevent ill-natured applications. 


Several revealed truths are daſbed and adulterated with a mixture 
of fables and human inventions. Spectator, No 380. 


7. To form or ſketch in haſte, carejeſsly. 
Never was daſh'd out, at one lucky hit, 

A fool ſo juſt a 2 a wit. Pape. 
To daſb over this with a line, will deface the whole copy ex- 

, tremely, and to a degree that, I fear, may diſpleaſe you. Pope. 


9. To confound ; to make aſhamed ſuddenly ; to 2. 
priſe with ſhame or fear; to depreſs; to ſuppreſs, 


His tongue 


d manna, and could make the worſe a 

ay Bob. reaſon, to perplex and daſo TT | 
Matureſt councils. 5 Milton. 
Yearly enjoin'd, ſome ſay, to undergo c | 

This annual, humbling certain number'd days, 
To daſh their pride and joy for man ſeduc'd. Milton, 
An unknown hand Kill check'd my fo , | 
'd me with bluſhes, ryden and Nee't Oedipus. 
To dq this cayil, read but the practice of Chriſtian tmperors. | 
e South, 


After they had ſufficiently blaſted him in his perſonal capaci 
my found it an eaſy work to daſb and overthrow him ja hls p jg. 


. 1 outh. 
Nothing daſhed the confidence of the mule like the braying of | 


the aſs, while he was dilating updn his genealogy. L' Eftrange.. 
The nymph, when nothing could Narciſſus move, 
Still daſb d with bluſhes for her lighted love, Addiſon. 


Some ſtronger pow'r eludes our fickly will; 
Daſbes our riſing hope with certain ill. 
aſh the proud gameſter in his gilded car; 


Prior. 
Bare the mean heart that lurks beneath a ſtar. Pope. 
To Dasn. v. u. | | 


1. To fly off the ſurface by a violent motion, 


its motion, and daſbes over the ſides of the veſſel. 
2. To fly in flaſhes with a loud noiſe. 
On each hand the ng waters play, © 
And down the rough caſcade, all daſoing, fall. Thomſon, 

3. To ruſh through water, ſo as to make it fly, 

Doeg, tho without knowing how or why, 
Spurr'd boldly on, and dad thro' thick and thin, 
'Thro' ſenſe and nonſenſe, never out or in. 


Dasn. x. /. [from the verb. 
1. Coiutieh b L 


© By the touch ethereal rout' d, 
The daſh of clouds, or irritating war 
Of fighting windy, while all is calm below, 


They furious ſpring. | Thomſon, 


2. Infuſion ; ſomething worſe mingled in a ſmall pro- 


rtion. 3 

There is nothing which one regards ſo much with an eye of mirth 
and pity, as innocence, when it has in it a daſb of folly. Addiſon. 
3. A mark in writing ; a line , to note a pauſe, or 
He is afraid of letters and charaQters, of notes and z which, 
ſet together, do ſignify nothing. Brown's Vulgar Frrours. 

In modern wit, all printed traſh im 5 
| Set off with num'rous breaks and daſhers — — Swift, 
4. Sudden ſtroke ; blow; act: ludicrous. - 


Stand back, you lords, and give us leave awhile, 


be takes upon her pe at firſt daſh, Sha pere. Be 


DAs n. adv. An expreſſion of the ſound of water daſhed. 
' | Hark, hark, the waters fall ; 
And, with a murmuring ſound, 
Daſs daſh, upon the ground, ; 
a , To gentle flumbers call, Dryden. 
a, Saxon.] A coward; a 
poltron; a man infamous for fear. | 
The cruelty and envy of the people, 
Permitted by our daſtard nobles, 
Have ſuffer'd me by th' voice of ſlaves to be 
' Whoop'd out of Rome, | 18 
Who now my matchleſs valour dare ly 
How long will Dares wait his daffard foes 
Daſtard and drunkard, mean and inſolent; 
Tongue-valiant hero, vaunter of 15 might, 
In threats the foremoſt, but the laſt in fight. Dryden. 
Bug-bear thoughts, in the minds of children, make them daſ- 
tards, and afraid of the ſhadow of darkneſs ever after. Locke. 
Curſe on their daftard ſouls, they ſtand aſtoniſh'd ! Addiſon. 


Dryden. 


deſert with cowardice ; to diſpirit. 
I'm weary of this fleſh which holds us here, 
And daftards manly ſouls with hope and fear. 
To Da'sTARD158. v. a. [from daftard. 
date; to deje@ with cowardice ; to diſpirit; to de- 
preſs; to terrify ; to make an habitual coward, 
He had ſuch things to urge againſt our marriage, 
Ag, now declar'd, would blunt my ſword in battle, 
And daſtardiſe my courage. Dryden. 
Da'sTARDLY. adj, [from daſtard.] Cowardly ; mean; 
timorous. | 
Brawl and clamour is fa arrant a mark of a daftardly wretch, 
that he does as good as call himſelf ſo that uſes it. L' Eftrange. 
Da"sTARDY. . / [from daftard,) Cowardlineſs; ti- 
morouſneſs. X 
Da'TarY. 3. / [datarius.) An officer of the chancery 


Dryden. 


of Rome, through whoſe hands benefices paſs. Did. 


DATE. =. / [datte, Fr. from datum, Latin. ] 

1. The time at which a letter is written, marked at 
the end or the be inning. a 

2. The time at which any event happened. | 


3. The time F re when any thing ſhall be done. 
His days and times are paſt, 


And Fae reliance on his fracted dates. 

Has ſmit my credit, { Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
My father's promiſe ties me not to time bf 

Dryden. 


And bonds without a date, they ſay, are void. 
4+ End ; concluſion. 
| What time would ſpare, from ſteel receives its datez 


And monuments, like men, ſubmit to fute. Pope. 


5. Duration; continuance. - 
Could the e this fate, O frlend, 


Daſbing water on them may prove the beſt remedy. Mortimer, 


Our date to immortality extend ? Denbom. 


| Hudibras 
I take care to deb the character with ſuch particular circum- | 


If the veſſel be ſuddenly ſtopt in its motion; the liquor continues | 7. 
Cbeyne. | 


To Da'sTARD. v. 4. To terrify; to intimidate; to 


To intimi- | ' 


- 


n Fam Þ Ne 
* ; 3 19609 Then taiſe, 4 
Pim the conflagrant maſy, ur pI 
New heay'ns, new earth, ages of endleſs date, -— 
„ Founded in righteouſneſs. | Milton 
6. [from deSylur.} "The fruit of the date · tree. 
HFold, take keys, and fetch more ſpices, nurſe. - 
| —— They call for dates and quinces in the paſtry. - Shakeſp, 
Darz-TAEE. #./; See Palm, of which it is a ſpecies, 
To Dare. v. a. [ the noun.] To note with the 
time at which any thing is written or done. 
*Tis all one, in reſpect of eternal duration yet behind, whether 


we begin the world ſo many millions of or date from the 
late tera of about ſix th years. 90 B 


To all their dated backs he turns you round; 
2 Theſe Aldus printed, thoſe Du Sueil has bound. Pope. 
Da"TELE&ss., adj. [from date.) Without any fixed 


term. . g 1 9 
The fly-flow hours ſhall not determinate k 
| The dateleſs limit of thy dear exile. Shateſpeares 
Da"Tive. adj. . Latin.] Ce ar 
1. [In grammar. ] The epithet of the caſe that ſignĩ- 
es the perſon to whom any thing is given. 
2. [In law.] Thoſe are termed dative executors, who 
are appointed ſuch by the Judge's decree; as admi- 
niſtrators with us here in Eng and, | 958 


Te DAUB. v. a. dab ben, Dutch; dauber, French. 
1. To ſmear with ſomething adheſive. | 


She took for him an ark of bulruſhes, and daubed it with flime 
and with pitch, | ; 8 708  Exodute 
2. To paint coarſely. ON | 

Haſty daubing will but ſpoil the picture, and make it ſo unnatu- 

ral be oo falſe li 4 1 off. Otrvay. 

y ſnatched out is a lame imperfeR piece, rudel 

daubed over with too little reflection. | Dryden, 

I a picture is daubed with many bright and glaring colours, the 
vulgar admire it as an excellent piece. © f 40t8. 


3. To cover with ſomething ſpecious or groſs, ſome- 
thing that diſguiſes what it lies upon, 
So ſmooth he daub'd his vice with ſhew of virtue, | 
He liv'd from all attainder of ſuſpect. Shokeſpeare, 
4- To lay on any thing gaodily or oſtentatiouſly, 

Since princes will have ſuch things, it is better they ſhould be 
graced with elegancy, than daubed with coſt, ' | Bacon, 
Let him be daub'd with lace, live hich, and whore z | 

Sometimes be louſy, but be never poor. Dryden, 
5. * — 4 n 

t one, therefore, atten 1 | | eonfeience 
for, works ſure, it will not dewd nor — 8 South: 
Daus. v. x. To play the hypocrite : this ſenſe is 

OY RI 5 e 
Po f ” opted it further 
yet I mult, . Skbaleſpearu, 

Da'vnzR. 3. / [from dab. ] 
2. A coarſe low painter. 


Parts of differen umbled together, according to th 
8 of * enuſe laughter. ay 
Ggn-poſt devber would diſdain to paint 


A 
The one-eyed hero on his elephant. 
= arp 


WY 
aA'uBRyY. 2. / [from danb.] An old ward for any 
thing artful, | 


. She work: by charme, z and ſuch as this is 
our element. g hobo | _ Stelen. 
Dur. adj. [from danb.] Viſcousz glutinous; ad- 
heſive. | ; ES: 
Not ia vain-th' induſtrious kind - 
Wich davby wax and flow'ry the chinks have lind. Dryden, 
Some the gall'd ropes with dauby marling bind, ö 
Or ſear - eloth maſts with ſtront tarpawling coat. Dryden. 
Da"vcnTER. n, J. [dauhtar, Gothick ; dohren, Sax. 
dotter, Runick ; dobter, German; dochter, Dutch.] 
1; The female offspring of a man or woman, 
Your wives, your daughters, 
Your matrons, and your maids, could not fill up 
The ciſtern of my luſt. | | Shakeſpeare. 
Now Aurora, daughter of the dawn, 
With roſy luſtre purpled o'er the lawns Popes 
2. A daughter in law, or ſon's wife, | . 
3. A woman. I, 
E went out to ſee the daughters of the land. 
4. In poetry.] Any deſcendant. - 
5. The female penitent of a confeſſor. 
Are you at leiſure, holy father, now; 
Or ſhall I come to you at evening maſꝭꝰ 
y leiſure ſerves me, penſive daughter, now. Shakeſp. 
To DAUNT. v. a. [domter, French; domitare, Latin.] 
To diſcourage ; to fright ; to intimidate. 
Fairfax, whoſe name in arms thro' Europe rings, 
And fills all mouths with envy or with praiſe, 
And all her jealous'monarchs with amaze, © 
And rumours loud, which daunt remoteſt kings, Milton, 
Where the rude ax, with heaved ftroke, 
Was never heard the nymphs to daunt, 
Or fright them from their hallow'd haunt. Milton, 
Some preſences daunt and diſcourage vs, when others raiſe us to a 
briſk aſſurance. f d Glanville, 


{| Da'unTLEss. adj. [from daunt.] Fearleſs ; not dejeR- 


ed ; not diſcouraged. | 
Grow great by your a and put on 
The dauntleſs ſpirit of reſolution» JESS 
Dauntleſs he roſe, and to the fight return'd : 


With ſhame his glowing cheeks, his eyes with 1 
yd Vini. 
He, not by wants or woes ''d, IP. | 
Stems the bold torrent with a Auel breaſt. 
The utmoſt weight of affliction from minifterial power an 2 


pular hatred, were almoſt worth bearing, for the glory of ſu 
dauntleſs conduR as he has ſhewn under its 


F 

Da"unTLESSNESS. 2. /. Loom dauntleſs.] Fearleſſneſs. 

Daw. n. / [ſuppoſed by Skinner ſo named from his note : 
by Junius to be corrupted from daw!/ the German 
tul, and del in the Bavarian dialeQ, haying the ſame 
ſignification.) The name of a bird. Meneduls. 


I will wear my heart upon my ſleeve, 
For d tos to peck it. Cari Shakeſpeare's Othells, 
If death do quench us quite, we have great wrong, . 
That e e rocks ſhould ſo long, 
When we muſt in an inftant paſs to nought. | 
* The loud , his diſplaying, draws . 
The whole aſſembly of his fellow daes. Waller 


hollow, rupture, or incifion, in 
| OhfirioIf way dalow erdowiy be ls tw hag 


. 


Mama 
To Dawn 


| 
| 
= 
1 
1 
14 


DAWK. 2. /. A „ 30 workmen for 1 


— 


© 5s IV i 
2 . 


7 Dawk. v. 4. To mark with an inciſion, 


To DA 


2. To glimmer obſcurely. 


Should they {apply that nde of the tool the edge les on, the fwi 

coming about of the work.wovldy/where a ſmall Irregolarity of ftu 

mould Ne Jobb the edge Inte the Ruff and ſo oh It, Maxon 

WN. v, p i ſed by the etymologiſts to hav 

been originally % %, or advance towards day.] 
1. Io grow luminous; to begin to grow light, 

I have been troubled In my ſleep this night; | 

But dawwning day new comfort hath ipſpir'd. Sbaleſpeare. 

As it begin to dun, townrds the firſt day of the week, came 

Mary Magdalene to ſee the:ſopalchre, Nando 

All night 1 flept, oblivious of my paing + + 
n and Phebus ſhin'd bu vain. Peſe 


A Komanlſt, from the very firſt dawwning- of any notions in his 
underſtanding, hath this principle conſtantly inculcated, that he 
mult believe as the church, q L Locke.. 

3. To begin, yet faintly; to give ſome promiſes of 
luſtre or eminence, ; | 
While we behold ſuch dauntleſs worth appear 
In dawning youth, and fouls ſo void of fear, Dryden. 

Thy hand (trikes out ſome free deſign, 
When life awakes and dawn at every line, Pope. 
Dawn. »./. [from the with. } Wks | 
1. The time between the firlt appearance of light and 


— OOO — 


Aurora 


—— 


E A 


* 


1 daylight paſſing through the Turks fleet, recovered — 
Ws, boy bl — Chriſtians. a Knollet. 
\11.iP in daylight, and diſdains to hide 


* 
oz - 
* 


they will appear neither of their own day/ight colours, nor of the 
bars of Te light- caſt! on them, but of ſome middle colour be- 
"tween both. ** Newton's Optics. 


ſee. 1 
Da'v.8MAN, u. J. [dy and man.] An old word for um 
pire,. Ainſworth. Perhaps rather, ſurety. 
. For what art thou, 
That mak thyſelf his dayſman, to prolong | 
Ihe vengeance preſt! Fairy Queen, 
Da'ysykinG. 4. J. [day and /pring.] The.riſe of the 
day; the dawn; the firſt appearance of light. 
do all ere dayſpring, under conſcious niglu, ; 
Secret they finzſh'd, and in order let. Milton. 
The breath of heav'n freſh blowing, pure and ſweet, 
Wich dayſpring born, here leave me to reſpite. Milton, 


—— — 0 — 


| Da'vsTar. . / [day and far.] The morning ſtar. 


the ſun's riſe, reckoned from the time that the ſun 
comes within eighteen degrees of the horizon, 
Then on to-morrow's davwn your care employ 
To ſearch the land, but give this day to joy. 
3. Beginning ; firſt riſe, 
Theſe tender circumſtances diffuſe a dawn of ſerenity "mo the | 
e. 


Dryden. 


ſoul, 
| Such thelr gulltleſi paſſion was, 
As In the de of time Inform'd the heart 
Of Innocence and undiſſembling truth. 


Thomſon, 
DAY. 6 dio. Saxon, ] | 
m 


1 meant to make her fair, and free, and wiſe, 
Oi greateſt blood, and yet more good than great: 
I meant the deyflar ould not brighter riſe, 


Nor lend like influence from his lucent ſeat, Bon Jonſon. 

Sunk though he be beneath the watry floor; | 
So links the 7 in the ocean bed, 1 
And yet anon repairs his drooping head. Milton. 


Da'yTiME. u. / [day and time.] The time in which 
there is light: oppoſed to night. 

In the daytime Fame fitteth in a watch-tower, and flieth moſt 

by niht; ſhe mingleth things.done with things not done, and is a 

terror to great cities, Bacon, 


1. The time between the riſing and ſetting.of the ſun, 


called the artificial day. 
Why ſtand ye hare all the day Idle Maitherv. 
Of night impatient, we demand the day z 

The day arrives, then for the night we pray! 
The night and day ſucceſſive came and go, 

Our laſting pains no Interruption know, 
| Or objef new 
Caſual diſcourſe draws on, which Intermits . - 
Our day's work, 


Blackmore, 


Milton. 


2, The time from noon to noon, or from midnight to | 


midnight, called the natural day. 
bY 1 hours bring about the day, 


| How many days Will Gnith up the year, Shateſpeare, 

3. Light; ſunſhſne, + | : 
Let us walk honeſtly, as in the day z not in rioting and drunken- 
nel, | Romans, 


& 
* 


The weſt yet glimmers with ſome ſtreaks of day : 
Now ſpurs the lated traveller apace, | 
To gain the timely inn, Shakeſpeare's Mycheth, 
Around the fields did nimble Ughtulng ploy, 
Which ofter'd us by fits, and ſnatch'd the day : 
*Midit this was heard the ſhrill and tender cr 
Of well-plcas'd ghoſty, which in the torun 0 fly, Dryden, 
f Vet ate we able only to ſurveß, | 
Dawnings of beawn, and promiſes of days Pe, 
4+ Any. time ſpecified and diſtinguiſhed from other 
time; an age; the time. In this ſenſe it is gene- 
rally plural. | LOO FATAL 
Alter him reigned Gutheline his helr, 
The juſteſt man and trueſt In his days. - "Fairy Queen, 
I think, In theſe days, one honett man ls obliged to acqualat an- 
other who are lis friends, g in e. 
We have, at Ade time of day, better and more certain means of 
infarmation than they had. | 1 im. 
6. Life: in this ſenſe it is commonly plural. V. newer 
_ In hi; days broke bis word; that is, in hit avhole lift. 
| » He way nevar at a lots in his days for a frequent anſwer, 
VE Cartel Life of Ormonde, 
C. The day of conteſt ; the conteſt ; the battle. 


His name ſtruek fear, his conduct won the day; 


He came, he faw, he felz'd the (tvnggling prey. Roſcommon, 
The noble thanes do bravely in the war g | 

The day atmoft Irfelff proteſſes youry, 

And little Is to do. Shabeſpeare's Macbeth. 


Would you th' advantage of the fight delay, 
If, Rriking firit, you were do win the day 
7. Au r or fixed time. | 
Ir If my dobtory do not Keep their dy, 
Deny their handy, and then retuſe to pay, 
1 muſt with patience all the terms attend. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


. A day appointed for ſome commemoration, 


The field of Agincourt, 
Fought on the day of Crlipin Criſpianus, - Shakeſpeare, 
9. From day te day without certainty or continuance, 
Wavarla hath been taught, that merit aud (ervice doth oblige the 


Spaniard but from day te day» | : Bacon, 
To-vay. On this day. 
Yo-day, it zo will hear his voice, harden not your hearts. Hi. 
The paſt Is all by death paſſeſt, 


And frugal fate, that guards the voſt, 
By giving, bids us live to-day, Fenton. 
Da'rnnry. %% [day and bed.] A bed uſed for idleneſs 
and luxury ia the day-time. 
Calling my officers about me, in my branched velvet gown; hav- 
ing come down from a de, where 1 have left Olivia fleeping, 


| Shatgpeare's Twelfth Night, 

Da'y nook. «. // [from «y and bed A tradeſman's 

journal z a book in which all the occurrences of the 
day are (et down. | 

Da'YuRkkak, „, / [day and break.) The dawn ; the 

Krit appearance of light. h 


Wateh'd the early glories of her eyes 
men ty } watch the Eaftern des. Drydes, 


YLABOUR, ./ [day and l.] Labour by the 
y 3 labour. divided into daily taſks. | 
„ Doth O0 e A) l., light denied, 


| fondly ath ? Milan, 
5 wah but en hard and a dry kind of Bvelibood e « 
mag that could get an eſtate with two of three (trokes of his — 
a * 5 Ne 
Davina. «. / [from aber.]! One that 
works by the day. | 
Al ly one ere glimpſe of morn, 
His halowy fall dah reh d the corn 
Nat ten eee could not end, Mio, 
v, labowrery In a country village, has commonly but a ſinall 
pittanee of eaurages Lede. 


Da'rt in /. and light.) The light of the day, 
ee TIA Ne Gay 


my this the — n to fade, 
Aud yie his roam ts th tces + 0% ma Fairy Queen, 
eee * 
ever 1. thy y | | 
_ Now gv BY OY TOM  Shalgþeare, 
* 1 Aw : ; 4% % F 


My ants never brought out their corn but in the night when the 

moon did ſhine, and kept it under ground in the daytime. Addiſon. 

Da'ywork. n./. [day and work.] Work impoſed by 
the oy ; daylabour. © | 

True labour in the vineyard of thy lord, 

Ere prime thou haſt th' impoſed day4work done, Fairfax. 

To DAZ k. v. a. [vpzs, Saxon,] To overpower with 

light; to ſtrike with too ſtrong luſtre ; to hinder the 

ad of ſeeing by too much light ſuddenly introduced. 


"They ſmote the gliſtering armies, as they ſtand, | 
With quivering beams, which daz'd the wond'ring eye. Fairf. 
Poor human kind, all das'd in open day, 
Err atter blit3, and blindly miſs their way, Dryden. 
Daz. adj, [rather ie See Daisy.] Beſprin- 
kled with daities, | 
Lot us 
Find out the prettieſt dazied plot we can, 


To DAZU E. v. a. [See DAZ k.] 
1. To overpower with light; to hinder the action of 
the ſight by ſudden luſtre. | 
Fears uſe to be repreſented in ſuch an imaginary faſhion, as they 
rather dazz/e men's eyes than open them. . - Bacon 
How is it that ſome wits are Interrupted, 
That now they daa“, are, now clearly ſee? 
2, To ſtrike or * with ſplendour. 
"Thoſe heavenly ſhapes | 
Will 4azale now this earthly with their blaze 
Inſufterably bright, - | 
The gow that have either ſhining ſentiments or manners, have 


Li 


Ah, friend! to dazzle let the vain deſign ; 


loſe the power of ſight. 
Dazx/e mine eyes ? or do I fee three ſuns? _ Shakeſprare, 
Come, boy, and go with me z thy fight is young, | 
And you thall read when mine begins to dazzle, Shakeſp, 
An averlight maketh the eyes dazz/c, inſomuch as perpetual 
looking againſt the ſun would cauſe blindneſs. Bacon, 

I dare not truſt theſe eyesz 

They dance In miſts, and dazzle with ſurprize. 


DEACON, 1. / [diaconus, Latin.] 
1. One of the loweſt of the three orders of the clergy. 


I. kewite mult the deacors be graves a Tims Ul. 8. 


Dryden, 


widows, are very importunely urged, 
2. [In Scotland.] An overſeer of the poor, 
3- And allo the maſter of an incorporated company. 
K"ACONKSS, #n, / [from deacon.] A female officer in 
the ancient church, | 
Draco, %. [from deacon. ] The office or dig- 
Dx*aconsnry, J nity of a deacon. | | 
DEAD. adj. [dead, Saxon; deed, Dutch. ] 1 
1. Deprived of life ; exanimated, | | 
The queen, my lord, is dead : | 
be ſhould have died hereafter. Shakeſpeare's Macherh. | 
A brute or a man are another thing, when they are alive, from 
what they are when dead. Hale. 
$he either from her hopeleſu lover fled, 
Or with difdainful glances ſhot him deads 
2. With of before the cauſe of death. | 
This Indian told them, that, miſtaking their courle, the erew, 
all except himſelf, were dead of hunger, Arbuthnot, 
3. Without life; inanimate. 
All, all but truth, drops dead-born from the preſs, | 
Like the laft gazette, or like the laſt addreſs. Pope. 
4. Imitating death; ſenſeleſs ; motionleſs, 
At thy rebuke, O God of Jacob, doch the chariot and horſe are 
cat into a dead fleeps Pſalms, 
Anointing of the forehead, neck, feet, and backbone, we know 
Is uſed for procuring dead NNleeps. | Baton. 
5. UnaQtive ; motionleſs, 
The tin fold ſometimes higher, and ſometimes lower, according 
to the quick vent and abundance, or the dead fale and Ic areity. 


Bp. Sanderſon. | 


av, 
Nay, there's a time when ev'a the rolling year ; 


Seems to and Milt; dend calms are in the vevan, 
When not « breath difturds the drouſy main. Le. 

They cannot bear the dead welght of unemployed time lying upon 
their hands, not the unealinels It is to de notlung at all. Locke. 

6, Empty ; vacant. 

"This colour often carries the mind away ; yea, it deceiveth the 
ſenſe; and it ſeemeth to the eye a ſhorter diſtance of way, if it be 
all dave and continued, than if it have trees or buildings, or any 
other marks whereby the eye may divide it. Bacon, 

Nought but a blank remains, à dead void ſpace, 
A ftep of life, that promis'd ſuch a race, Dryden. 
7. Uſelels 3 unprofitable. 1 

The commodities of the kingdom „ though la 

dead upon their hands for X. ag, 0 Yay boy 

Pertuade a prince that he is jrrefiftible, and he will take care net 


An act, to which by ur he n tied, Dada. ö There is ſomething unſpeakably ehearful in 3 gl Kal 
Will you murder a man In plain daylight ? Dryden. which js covered with trees, that falle amidſt a Brow 
_ Though:x0ugh. bears in covert leek defence, | winter, and gives us a view of the moſt y feaſun in th den of 
| White foxes ſtay, with e \ POPE | = 11 9 ** þ e moſt dead and'mel Ye milky 
| ind wit t can dil dens | g. : a k F: ; | 
$4 Il de b. hay 5 y the ordinary priſmatſele colours, 9 , fa, 


| | a bent Rick, in which when it was cloſed up, the bell "heh, 


| To Dea. v. u. [from the noun.] To loſe g 7 


And make him a 2 Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. |, 


Davies. | 


Mijn, 


no .accalion for them: a dazzling expreſſion rather dagnages them, 
aud ſerves auly to eclipſe their beauty, ; Pope. 


To raiſe the thought, or touch the heart, be thine, Pope, | 
To DA"zz1.6. v. u. To be overpowered with light; to 


The conſtitutions that the apoſtles made concerning deacens and | 


Dryden. 


I. In a manner reſembling the dead. 


* 


DEA 
6 i | 


8. Null ; gloomy; unemployed. 


Travelling over Amafus, then vered With 
came in the dead winter to 8 with dovh ſnow, 


Their flight was only deferred | | mh, 
ders by the 40 dalla of 2 n over thetr dh 
10. Having no reſemblance of life. H 
4 * a * Hitting, though 3 not the draught, 1 muß 
e ſame v | 
whole, Nn N 2 1 colouring by, 
11, Obtuſe; dull; not ſprightly : uſed of foung; 
We took a bell of about two inches in diameter at NN l 
Which was ſupported iu che midt of che cavity of the je, 


Ar. : ' 
12, Pull; frigid ; not animated; not affeding. 
How cold and dead does a prayer appear, that-is;compoteg; 
moſt elegant forms of ſpeech, when it is not heightened by 10 th 
nity of phraſe from the ſac:ed writings, | | "a 
13. Talteleſs ; vapud; ſpiritleſs : uſed of liquors 5 
14. Uninhabited. 2 7 
Somewhat is left under dead walls and dry ditches, abuts 


\ © ound more dead than it did when juſt before it foundeq He 
ad e * in che g 


15. Without the natural force or efficacy: ay, 4 
* ' ' tl 
16. Without the power of vegetation : as, , tea 


17. [In theology. ! The ſtate of ſpiritual death * 
under che power of ſin. uz 
You hath he quickened, who were dead in treſpaſſes and "5 


| | 22 
The Dea. u. J. Dead men. 7 5 * 
Jove ſaw from high, with juſt diſdain, 
The dead inſpir'd with vital life again. Dig 
The ancient Romans generally buricd their dead near 9 
roads. 
That the dead ſhall riſe and live again, is beyond the 4 
of reaſon, and is purely a matter of faith. *. 
The tow'ring bard had ſung, in nobler lays, 
Fo the laſt trumpet wakes the lazy dead. a 
DrAp. . / Time in which there is remarkable fil. 
neſs or gloom; as at midwinter and midnight, 
After this life, to hope for the favours of mercy then, iz to 
pet an harveſt in the dead of winter. ? Sa 
In the dead of the night, when the men and their dogs were al 
faſt aſleep. N LE. 
At length, in dead of night, the ghoſt appears aſh 
Of her unhappy lord, 


whatever kind. | 1 
Iron, as ſoon as it is out of the fire, deadetb ſtraſtways. 
| Bacen's Naturdl By, 
To Dean. - | 
To Drx'aven, { © © 


1. To deprive of any kind of force or ſenſation. 
That the ſound may be extinguiſhed or deaded by diſchargiy 
the pent air, before it cometh to the mouth of the piece, and » 
the open air, is not probable, Bam, 
It bs requiſite that the tympanum be tenſe, and hard Rretcheh, 
otherwiſe the laxneſs of thit membrane will certainly dead wi 
_ the ſound, Huis 
This motion would be quickly deadened by countermotiong, 
1 ne Glanwville's Scqii Stina. 
We will not oppoſe ny ag to them that is hard and flublon, 
but by a ſoft anſwer d their force by degrees» Burke's Ther, 
Our dreams are great inſtances. of that activity which is gaturi 
to the human ſoul, and which is not in the power of-(|eep todadn 
or abate, n ren 
Anodynes are ſuch things as relax the tenſion of the atfedal 
nervous fibres, or deſtroy the particular acrimony which pccafions 
the pain; or What deadens the ſenſation of the brain, by rocuring 
lleep. ? ; 2 Arbutbnx on Dit, 
2. To make vapid, or ſpiritleſs. 
The beer and the wine, as well within water as above, have not 
been palled or deaded at all. Baca, 
Drab-Dolx d. perticipial adj. [dead and do.) Deſire 
tive; killing; miſchievous ; having the power t 
make dead. | 
Hold, O dear lord, your dead-doing hand, | 
Then loud he cried, I am your humble thrall, Spore: 
They never care how many others | 
They kill, without regard of mothers, _ 
Or wives, or children, fo they can 
Make up ſome fierce nr man. Audibra. 
Drap-LIrr. 2. / [dead and lift.) Hopeleſs exigence. 
And have no power at all, nor ſhitty 
7 To help itſelf at a dead-lift. laub 
D&#'avLy. adj. [from dead.] 
1. Deſtructive ; mortal; murderous, 
She then on Romeo calls, as if that name, 
Shot from the deadly level of a gun, 
Did murther her. 
Dry mourning will decay more dead!y bring, 
As a north wind burns a too forward spring; 
Give ſorrow vent, and let the fluices go. 99 
2. Mortal; implacable. s 0 
The Numidlans, in number ly enemies unto! 
3 , infinite, are dcad!y enem rot 
D&:"avLy. adv, 


Shakeſpurt 


Like dumb ſtatues, or unbreathing tones, - 
Star'd each on other, and took'd dead!y pale. Shakgjpers 
Young Arcite heard, and up he ran with hifte, 
And aft d him why he look'd ſo deadly wan? 
2. Mortally. a 
1 will break Pharaoh's arms, and be ſhall groan before him i 
the groanings of a deadly wounded man. Fs, Xx. th 
3- Implacably ; irreconcileably ; deftruively. 
4+ It is ſometimes uſed in a lockevons ſenſe, only to ex 
force the ſignification of a word. 
"Om Kent 1 \* 4 cuff, 
Will not confeſs that ve one enough, f 
Though d hoops | 0 
John had got an impreifion, that Lewis was fo deadly cunts! 
man, that he was afraid to venture himſelf alone with him. 
Dr"anness. . ½. [from dad.] 2 
1. e want of warmth 3 want of ardour; wn 
of ion. b f ant 
His grace removes the defect of inclination, by taking A '® 
natural deadneſs and diſaffeRtivn townrds them. A 
2. Weakneſs of the vital powers ; languor ; faintnel» 
un of the ſpirits. 5 
our gl eyes betra a deadneſi, , 

And award Mg 7 Dryden and Lee's ae 
Vapidneſs. of liquors ; loſs of ſpirit. 3 
, Dad or father in cyder is N e by the 2 
amen of air inte the veſltls, | rs 


to lu fo glorious an attribute lie dead and vitleſs by him. Addis, 


D KR A 
angel u- la. U ſafes term. J. That eftima 
Drab-ar CRONIN 8 won ot ke the plac 
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bee ſhip is, by keeping 
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compais, a CAPE 2 | 
way; ſo that this rechoning is without 

Abet of the ſun, moan, and ſtars, and 18 ˖0 b 

Fd as often as any good obſervation can be had. 


„ abo, Dutch. ] 

BAF. ad. e e he 
4 Wanting t _—_ of hearing. 
nſeRed 


* To ſetter; tothrow' about. an, 3þþ 
Which Niobe's devoted iſſue felt, e © 
When hifling through the "ſkies che feartiet'4 Redthi " 
i deal, | nne 
3. To give gradually, or one after another: wo 
The nightly mallet deals reſounding blow. Cay. 1. The office of a dean. 
4. To diſtribute the cards, ies Bj Spare e 


1. To traffick ; +6 tranſRbufineſs; to ade. 


Keep me from the vengeance ” thy Ae . | 


dealt, 


L Dal. . u. f 


18 js generally better to deal by ſpeechithan by letter; and by a 
man himſelf, than by the mediation of a third. Bacdn. 
This is to dtive a wholeſale trade, when all other petty metchants | 


Da ANRRT. 2. % 
2. The revenue of a 


3. The houſe of a dean. 


_ 


D E A 


The dean and canong, or prebende, Of tathidral churches, Were of 
great ufs in dhe church they were not only to be öf Ccunel with 
the" biſhop for bis revenue, but chiefly for government In Cauſes 
— th ' Uſe your beſt means to prefer ſuth to thoſe ptates 
| who are fit for 8 e | Bacon. 
rom deun.] 1 


He could no longer keep the deanery of the cbapel- royal. Ciarend. 
ean. 1 

Put both deans in one; or, if that's too much trouble, 

_ Inſtead of the deans, make the dear'ry double. | Swift 


| Rp | Take her by the hand, away with her to the deanery and diſpatch 
0 p 10 uc Shakeſpeare deni but for parcels, Decay of Piety, it quickly. 5 Saleſprare. 
come on my ncht bag een 5 x They buy and ſell, they daal and traffick. South, | DRANSNHIT. 2. /. [from dean.] The office and rank 
ED . their nor; With the fond maids 8 he deals, FF | 
To their deaf pillows will diſcharge —— Here.“ They tell the ſecret which he firſt reveals. Prior. PEAR. ad, | ; | 
: here intended is to inſtruct ſuch as are deaf and To act be 5 5 N 8 - 0 deon , Saxon. 
The chief deſign, c of their want of hearing. || 4+ To tween two perſons; to intervene, U ee derte a Mins 
dumb, and dumb only by : Holder. | wat he _ deals between man and man, raiſeth his w] | ** * cs MA . ni” ? 
f . ; : . | . r na . ; 7 
If any ren oy | t 805 ron oth, by pretending greater intereſt than he _ 00 . =Oh, no, he loves me, and he holds me dear. ' Shakeſpeare, 
n Lind relief. 3. To behave well or ill in any tranſaction. jj Ä e 64 
Þ muſt be patient, or be deaf. Prior. 1 doubt not, if he will deal clearly and impartially, but that py of the laſt jo 1 Auer than the reſt, iſon 9352 = 
Thus you may ſtill be young to me, he will acknowledge all this to be true. Tillotfone 2. Valuable i of n 1 Irren coltly N ny 
While 1 can better hear than fee !. . |+ To ad in any manner. ; 1 What made * Want the South-ſea year ? 
Oh ne'er may fortune ſhew her ſpite, Li Two deep enemies, To feed on ven'fon when it fold ſo dear. Pope. 
To make me deaf, and mend my light. Swift. Foes to my reſt, and my ſweet ſleep's diſturbers, 


It has o before the thing that ought to be heard. 
* 1 will be deaf to pleading and excuſes; 
Nor tears nor prayers ſhall purchaſe out abuſes. Shakeſpeare. 
Oh, that men's ears ſhould be 
q counſel deaf, but not to flattery ! Shakeſpeare. 
Whilſt virtue outs them; but, alas, in vain ! Z 
| her kind embracing arma, | 
Fly 79 fondeſt xall, blind to her greateſt charms. Roſe. 
ot ſo, for once indulg'd, they ſweep the main; 
Deaf to the call, ory hearing, hear in vain. 
ope, too long With vain deluſion fed, 
Deaf to the rumour of fallacious fame, 
Gives to the - of death ” — name. 
ived of the power of hearing. 
. Da with the bol, I took my haity flight: 
No mortal _ can ſupport the fright. 
rely heard. 
6h hae / Ares is within, nor voice expreſs, 
| But a deaf noiſe of ſounds that never ceaſe j 
Confus d and chiding like the hollow roar 
Of eides receding from th* inſulted ſhoar. 
The reſt were ſeiz'd with ſullen diſcontent, 
And a deaf murmur through the ſquadrons went. Dq den. 


r. v. a. To deprive of the power of hearing. 
* 2 hath deaf d our ſailors; and if they 
Know how to hear, there 's none know what to ſay, Donne. 
A ſwarm of their aerial ſhapes * . . 
And, flutt'ring-round-his temples, deafs his ears. Dryden. 
9, Daren. v. a. [from deaf.) To deprive of the 
power of hearing. 
* ButSalius enters 3 and, exclaiming loud 
For juſtice, deafens and diſturbs the crowd. Dryden. 
From ſhouting men, and horns, and dogs, he flies, 
Deafer'd and ftung'd with their promiſcuous cries, Addiſon, 
Dr arty. adv, [from deaf. ] 
1. Without ſenſe of ſounds. 
2. Obſcarely to the ear. 
DYarness. u. / [from deaf.) 


1. Want of the power of hearing; want of ſenſe of 


Dryden. 


P ope . 


Dryden. : 


Dryden. 


. . Is 

. Thoſe who are deaf and dumb, are dumb by conſequence from 
al their W PIKE 93 older , 
10 The Dunciad had never been writ, but at his requeſt, and for his 
if 


jute my time ſo ill? Pope. 


2. Unwillingneſs to hear. 


ag 1 found ſuch a deafneſs, that no declaration from the biſhops could 
2: take fluce. $64.1 King Charles. 
a DEAL. 1. / [ deel, Dutch. ] | 

1 1. Part. 


A great deal of that which had been, was now to be removed out 
of the church. Hooker. 


2, Quantity ; degree of more or leſs. It was formerly 
joined with different words, to limit its meaning: as, 
Yr ſome deal, in ſome degree, to ſome amount: we now 

either ſay, a great deal, or a deal without an adjec- 
tire; but this is commonly, if not always, ludicrous 
3 or contemptuous, | 
nce, 


When men's affections do frame their —_ they are in de- 
fence of errour more earneſt, a great deal, than, for the moſt part, 
" ſound believers in the maintenance of truth, apprehending according 
"a to the nature of that evidence which ſcripture yieldeth. Hooker. 
There is, indeed, fore of matters, fitter and better a great deal 

far teachers to ſpend time and labour in. ' Hooker. 

To weep with them that weep, doth eaſe ſome deal; | 

But ſorrow flouted at is double death. Shakeſpeare. 

put What a deal of cold buſineſs doth a man miſpend the better part 
# lie in! In ſcattering compliments, and tendering viſits, 


The charge Come deal thee haply honour may, 


That noble Dudone had while here he liv'd. Fair fax. 
Mo th Poſfibly ſome never ſo much as doubted of the ſafety of their 
Kull. ſpiritual eſtate; and, if ſo, they have ſo much the more reaſon, a 


ereat deal, to doubt of its South. 

we author, who knew on _ _ this _ not be 
carried on without a great of artifice and i as puzzled 
and perplexed his — © | , * Addiſon. 
From the verb zo deal.] The art or practice of 
D* dealing cards. 


How can the muſe her aid impart, 


im wid Unſkill'd in all the terms of art ? 
ext th Or in harmonious numbers put | 
The deal, the ſhuffle, and the cut ? Swift. 
10 cn 4%“, Duteh.] Fir-wood, or the wood of pines. 
| have alſo found, that a piece of deal, far thicker than one would 
"ly imagine, being pu y interpoſed betwixt my eye, placed in 
* 190m, and the clearer daylight, was not only ſomewhat tranſpa- 
arch ent, but appeared quite through a lovely red, Boyle on Colours, 
aging! Dear. v. a. [deelen, Dutch. 
. To diſtribute 3 to diſpoſe to different perſons. 
5 Deal thy bread to the hungry, and bring the poor that are caſt aut 
+ want thy houſe, Jſaiab, Iviii. 7. 
One with a broken truncheon deals his blows. Dryden. 
"I His lifted arms around his head he throws, | 
8 Iren And deals in whiftling air his empty blows, Dryden. 
NN N duſineſy of mankind, in this life, being rather to act than to 
n » their portion of knowledge is dealt them accordingly. Add. 
K How Spain prepares her banners to unfold, 
ad Rome deal? out her bleſſings and her gold. Tickell, 
Oe ad the great men of antiquity been poffefſed of the art of print- 
would have made an advantage of it, In dealing out their 
je tho {ff | N 1 of Sith, 0 
fare” | ara! out great quantities of ſtrong liquor to the mob, there 
ft 1 þ Ag be any a *r | . 


5. Je DEAL by, To treat well or ill. This ſeems a 


6. To Deal. in, To have to do wich; to be engaged 


Are they that I would have thee dea upon. Sbisa. 


vitious uſe, 


Such an one deals not fairly by his own mind, nor conducts his 
own underſtanding aright. Locke. 


in; to practiſe. | 
Suiters are ſo diſtaſted with delays and abuſes, that plain-dealing, 
in denying to deal in ſuits at firſt, is grown not only honourable, but 
alſo gracious, | - Bacon. 
The Scripture forbids even the countenancing a poor man in his 
cauſe j which is a popular way of preventing juſtice, that ſome men 
have dealt in, though without that ſucceſs which they propoſed to 
Among authors, none draw upon themſelves more diſpleaſure 
than thoſe who deal in political matters. '” Addiſon. 
True logick is not that noiſy thing that dealt all in diſpute, 
to which the former ages had debaſed it. Watts's Logick. 
7. To DeaL with. To treat in any manner to uſe 

well or ill. | | 
Neither can the Iriſh, nor yet the Engliſh lords, think them- 
ſelves wronged, nor hardly dealt with, to have that which is none 
of their own given to them, Spenſer's Ireland. 
Who then ſhall guide | 
His people ? Who defend ? Will they not deal 

Worſe with his followers, than «virh him they dealt? Milton. 
If @ man would have his contcience dea clearly wvith him, he 
muſt deal ſeverely with that. South's Sermons, 
God did not only exerciſe this providence towards his own peo- 
ple, but he dealt thus alſo 4vith other nations. Tillotſon, 
But I will dea the more civilly vith his two poems, becauſe 
nothing ill is to be ſpoken of the dead. Dryden. 
You wrote to me with the freedom of a friend, dealing 4 
with me in the matter of my own trifles. Pope. 
Reflect on the merits of the cauſe, as well as of the men, WhO 
have been thus dealt with by their country. Swift, 
8. To Dear with. To contend with. | 
If ſhe hated me, I ſhould know what paſſion to deal with.” Sidney. 
Gentlemen were commanded to remain in the country, to 
govern the people, eaſy to be dealt with whilſt they * in fear. 


Then you upbraid mes I ampleas'd to ſee 
You 're not ſo perfect, but can fail like me x 
I have no God to deal with, : 


to bleach, 


D8ALBA'TION. 4. , [dealbatio, Latin.) The act of 
bleaching or whitening ; rendering things white 
which were not ſo before: a word in little ule. 


All feed is white in viviparous animals, and ſach as have pre- 
paring veſſels, wherein it receives a manifold dealbation. 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

DE"ALER. #. / [from deal.] | 
1. One that has to do with any thing. 
I find it common with theſe ſmall dealers in wit and learfiing, to 


give themſelves a title from their firſt adventure. Swift, 
2. A trader or trafficker, 


Where fraud is permitted and connived at, the honeſt dealer Is 
always undone, and the knave gets the advantage. Gulliver's Trau. 
3- A perſon who deals the cards, 
D&*'ALING. 1. / [from 4cal.] 
1. Practice; action. 


Concerning the dealings of men, who adminiſter government, and 
unto whom the execution of that law belongeth, they have their 


judge, who ſitteth in heaven. Hooker, 
What theſe are |! 
Whoſe own hard dealings teach them to ſuſpet 
The thoughts of others. Sbateſpeare. 


But this was neither one pope's fault, nor one prince's deſtiny : 
he muſt write a ſtory of the empire, that means to tell of all their 
dealings in this kind, 4 Jy Raleigh, 

2. Intercourſe, Ns 1 

It were to be wiſhed, that men would promote the happineſs of 


within their influence. 


another, 

God's gracious dealings with men, are the aids and auxiliaries 
neceſſary to us in the purſuit of piety. LEG 

4. Traffick; buſineſs, | | 


The doctor muſt needs die rich; he had great dealings in his way 
for many years. Swift. 


DEAMBULA'TION. . / I anbulario, Latin.] The 
act of walking abroad. | 


DrA"MBULATORY. adj, [deambulo, Latin.) Relating 
to the practice of walking abroad. 


DEAN. . a. / [decanus, Latin; doyen, French. 

From the Greek word dna; in Engliſh, ten; becauſe he was 
anciently ſet over ten canons or prebendaries at leaſt in ſome cathe- 
dral church. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

As there are two foundations of cathedral churches in Epgland, 
the old and the new (the new are thoſe which Henry VIII. upon 

fſuppreſſion of abbeys transformed from abbot or prior, and convent, 

to Jem and chapter) ſo there are two mans of creating theſe deans ; 
for thoſe of the old foundation are brayght to their dignity much 
like biſhops, the king firſt ſending out his conge d'elire to the chap- 
ter, the chapter then chuſing and the biſhop confirming them, and 


? 
q 


giving his mandate to inſtal them. Thoſe of the new foundation 
are, by a ſhorter courſe, inſtalled by virtue of the king's, letters 
patent, without either election or confirmation. 8 
This word is alſo applied to divers, that are chief of certain 
peculiar churches or chapels 3. as the dean of the king's chapel, the 
dean of the Arches, the dean of St. George's chapel at Windſor, 


arts. 


* 


and the dean of Bocking in Eſſex. 


Cowell, 


* Atterbury. F a 


OY 5 Dryden. 
To DEALBAT E. v. a. I dealbo, Lat.] To whiten ;| 


one another, in all their private dealings, among thoſe who lie 


Addiſon. 
3. Meaſure of treatment; mode in which one treats 


3. Scarce ; not plentiful; as, a dear hear. 
4. It ſeems to be ſametimes uſed in Shaleſpears for deer; 
ſad ; hateful ; grievous. wn" ern | 
What fooliſh boldneſs brought thee to their mercies, 
Whom thou in terms ſo bloody, and ſo dear, 
Haſt made thine enemies? Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. 
Let us return, | A 
7 * _ other means is left unto us 75 | 
n our dear peril, Shateſpeare's Timon. 
Some dear cauſe 8 tha 
Will in concealment wrap me up a-white : | 
When I am known aright, you ſhall not grievre 
Lending me this acquaintance. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Would I had met my dearft foe in heav'n, | 
Or ever 1 had ſeen that day, Shakeſpearts Hamlets 
Thy other baniſlf*d ſon, with his dear fight © & 
Struck pale and bloodleſs. =Shakeſptare's Titus Andronitus. 
Dzar. 2. / A word of endeirment ; darling. 
| 5 That kiſs 
1 carried from thee, dear; and my true lip | 5 
Hath virgin'd It &er ſince. Shateſpeare*s Coriolanus. 
Go, dear; each minute doos new danger bring. Dryden. 
See, my dear, | | 
: How laviſh nature has adorn'd the year. Dryden. 
Dr'arBoucurT, adj. [dear and bought.) Purchaſed at 
an high price. | | ; 
O fleeting joys 


Of Paradiſe, dearbought with laſting woe, Iten. 
Such dearbeugbt ble ſlings happen ev'ry day, 
ecauſe we know not for what things to pray. Dryden, 


Forget not what my ranſom coſt, 


Nor let my dearbought ſoul be loſt, Roſcommon. 


D#anrinc. =. /. [now written darling.] Favourite. 


They do feed on nectar, heavenly wiſe, 
With Hercules and Hebe, and the reſt . 
Df Venus dearlingr, through her bounty bleſt. 
DY'arLy. adv. [from dear.] ba 
1. With great fondneſs _. n 
For the unqueſtionable virtues of her perſon and mind, he loved 
her dearly, 1715 6 Motton. 
bo is rarely bought, and then alſo bought dearly enough OO 
a Ane. ys G F acons 
Turnus ſhall dearly pay for falth forſworn z: 
And corps, and ſwords, and ſhields,'on Tyber born. Dryden. 
My father dotes, and let him ſtill dote on; | 
He buys his miſtreſs dearly With his throne, Dryden. 
To DEARN. v. a. [bypnan, Sax. to hide.] To mend 
clothes. See Darn. + | . 
DAR N ESS. 2. /. [from dear. ] | 
1. Fondneſs; kindneſs; love. | | 
My brother holds you well, and in dearnyſ of heart hath holp to 
effect your enſuing 'marriage.' | i Shakeſpeare. 
The whole ſenate dedicated an altar to Friendſhip, as to a god- 
deſs, in reſpect of the great dearneſs of friendſhip between them 
two. | LM Bacon. 
He who hates his neighbour mortally, and. wifely too, muſt pro- 
feſs all the gdearneſs and triendſhip, with readineſs has F 
out . 


pere 


* 


2. Scareity ; high price. 


 dearneſs of corn. ENS 8 „ Swift. 
DrAR NLV. adv, [deonn, Sax. ] Secretly ; privately ; 
unſeen. Obſolete, W 44 
At laſt, as chanc'd them by a foreſt ſide 
o paſs, for ſuccour from the ſcorching ray, 
They heard a rueful voice, that dearn!y cried 
With piercing ſhrieks, 
DearTH, * from 22 5 
1. Scarcity which makes food dear. 
In times of dearth, it drained much coin out of the kingdom, to 
* furniſh us with corn from foreign parts. Bacon. 


Sfenſers 


is ſtrewed with beggars 3 but deartbs are common in better climates, 


and our evils here lie much deeper. Swift, 
2. Want; need; famine, | 
Pity thie dearth that 1 haye pined in, | 
By lopging for that food fo long a time. . Shakeſpeare. 
Of every tree that In the garden grows, 
Eat freely with glad heart; fear here no dearth, Milton, 


3. Barrenneſs — | ITE 
The French have brought on themſelves that dearth of plot, and 
narrowneſs of imagination, which may be obſerved in all thelr 
plays. | Dey den. 
To DearTICULATE, v. a. [de and articulus, Latin. ] 
To disjoint ; to diſmember. mes, 
DEATH, 2. / [veaÞ, Saxon. ] e 
. The extinction of life ; the departure of the foul 
| from the body. | 
He ts the mediator of the New Teſtameht, that by means of 
death, for the redemptlon of the tranſgreſſions, they which are 
called might receive the promiſe of eternal inheritance. Heb. ix. 1 5. 
They ſay there is divinity in odd numbers, either iu nativity or 
| dearh, | 25 Shakeſpeare. 
Death; a neceſſary end, A. 
| Will come, when it will come. - Shakeſp. Iulius Cæſar. 
p | . He muſt his acts reveal, 0 
f From the firſt moment of his vital breath; 
To his laſt hour of unrepenting dentb. 
2. Mortality; deſtruction. | 
| . How did you dare ; 
To trade and traffic with Macbeth, 
In riddles and affalty'of death ? 
3. The ſtate of the dead. | 
— In ſwiniſh Neep 


x 


| 

x 
Y. 

1 


D yden. 


Shakeſpeare, 


5 2 


J Their drenched natures lie, as in a death, + Slateſprare. 
| 4. The 


* 


Landlords prohibit tenants from plowing, which is feen bs the 


{ There have been terrible years dearth of corn; and every place 


| 


. Pe IS 212-6 — 2 


ö 
ö 


| * . N in the mldſt of 
the ſeaq, nell, xxvili. 8. 
3. The image of mortality nted by a ſkeleton. 
I had rather be married to a dearb's head, with a bone in bis 
mouth, than to either of theſe,  Sbakeſpears 


If I gaze now, 'tis but to ſee 
What manner of death's head 'twill be, 


From tha fro upper fc 
rom that freſh upper ln, | 
| 'The gazer's joy, — ſin. | - - Sucklings 
6. Murder 1 act — life unla fully 
As in manifeſting the ſweet influence of his mercy, on the ſe- 
vere ſtroke of his julticez ſo in this, not to ſuffer = man of deatb 
to live, | Dacon. 
7. Cauſe of death. 5 
| They cried out, and ſald, O thou man of God, there Is dearh in 
the S Kings, lv. 40. 
6 wake his death the laſt county-ſeſſions, where he would go 
to ſee juſtice done to a poor widow Woman. Addiſon, 


$, De royer, 

All the endeavours Achilles uſed to meet with Hector, and be 

the death of him, is the intrigue which comprehends the battle of 

the laſt day, | Broome's View of Epic Poetry. 
9. [In poetry.) The inſtrument of death. | 

Deaths inviſible come wing'd with fire; 


7 


They hear a dreadful noiſe, and ſtralght expire, Dryden. 
Sounded at once the bow, and ſwiftly files 

The feather'd death, and hifſes thro' the ſkies, Dryden. 
Ott, as in alry rings they ſkim the heath, 

The clam'rous lapwings feel the leaden death, Pepe. 

10. [In theology.} Damnation eternal torments, 
e pray that God will keep us from all fin and wickedneſs, 
from our ghoſtly enemy, and from everlaſting deat. 


Church Catechiſm. 
un and bed.) The bed to which 


T ſickneſs, 
$weet ſoul, take heed, take heed of perjury 3 
Thou art on thy deatb-beds | Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
Thy death-bed is no leſſer than the land 
Wherein thou lieft in reputation ſick. Sbalep. Richard II. 
Theſe are ſuch things as a man ſhall remember with joy upon | 
his death-bed 4 ſuch as ſhall cheer and warm his heart, even in 
that laſt and bitter agony» South's Sermons. 
Then round our death-bed ev'ry friend ſhould run, 
And joy us of our conqueſt early won. Dryden's Fables, 
A deatb-bed figure le certainly the moſt humbling light In the 
world, Collier on the Value of 4 
A death-bed repentance ought not Indeed to be negleRted, be- 
cauſe it is the laſt thing that we can do, Atterbury. 
Fame can never make us lie down contentedly on a Sen 
op. 
Dr"aTHyvi. adj, LP and /ul/,) Full of laughter ; 


deſtrutive ; murderous, 
Your cruelty way ſuch, as you would ſpare his life for many 
deatbful torments, Sidney. 
"Time Itſelf, under the dearbful hade of whoſe wings all things 
wither, hath waſted that lively virtue of nature In man, and heaſts, 


Diarh-orn. n// 
a man is confined 


and plants, Ralelgb. 
Mood, death, and dearb/v/ deeds, are in that noiſe, 
| Ruln, deſtruQion at the u 6 


tmoſt point, 
Theſe eyes behold 


The dat hin / ſeene i princes on princes roll'd, Pope, 
Dx'atHL ks, a4j. [from death.) Immortal z never- 


dying z everlaſting, | 
God hath only Immortality, though angels and human ſouls be 
deathly | Boyle, 


'Thelr temples wreath'd with leaves, that till renew 
For deatblyt laurel Is the vitor's due. 
Faſth and hope themſelves ſhall die, 
While dearbleſs charity remains. . Prior. 
Dx'aTHL1 KK. adj, [death and lid.] Reſembling death; 
till; gloomy i motionleſs; placid : calm ; peace- 
ful ; undiſturbed ; reſembling either the horrours or 
the quietneſs of death, 
| Why voſt thou let thy brave foul Ne ſuppreſt 
In deatblike ſlumbere, while thy dangers crave 
A waking eye and hand ? : 
A deatblits ' 


q : 
A 22 waſting to Immortal Wl | 
u ſeas, on earth, and all that In them dwell, 
A deatblits quiet and deep fllence fell. er. 
Black melanchaly fits, and round her throws | 
A deathlike Number, and a dead repoſe, Pope, 
De aT1'y4-pook. {dearb and door.) A near approach to 
12 $ K. gates of death, dh adv. It is now a 
0, 


1 myſelf knew a perfon of great 


Craſhaw. 


ſanity, w 
Tel 207 


deatd'1-door with a vomiting. lay Communicant, 
There was 4 I N that had brought herſelf even 
to deatb's A/ ky N her fick huſband, L'Eftronge. 


Di'arninan, a fe [death and man] Exccutioner z 
7 1 ; headſman ; he that executes the ſentenee 
a 


| Het dead z I'm only forry 

CES e 
0 ou have rid this [4 pr nee. . 
Drfarnwaron, 4 . [death and warch,) An inſet 
that makes a tinkling noiſe like that of a watch, and 

is ſuperſtitiouſly imagined to prognoſticate death, 
The folemn deatbavated ellek d the hour ſhe died, Cay. 
We learn to preſage approaching death In a family by ravens, and 
+ Inte worme, which we rained call a deatbwarcd, Watts. 

Milſers are muckwormy, ſilk worms beauyy 

* And deatbwoateder phyſicians. | „ Pope, 
J. DEA'URATE. v. 4. [, Latin.] To gild, or 
cover with gold. Dis, 


Dxavra'rion. . /; [from drawyare.] The ad of | 


|Dunaucurs. . % 


gilding. 
Dinaccna'rion. nf, [debacebatio, Lat.] A raging ; 
a madneſs, | Die. 
To Dreva'nn, v. 4. {0am de and barbe, Latin.) To 
deprive of his beard, Did. 
1 AAA. via [debarguer, French.] To un. 
Ark. er, 

7. Der. V. & [from bar.) To exelude z to pre- 
| clude 3 to ſhut out 22 any thing ; 2 n 2 

' ng» are n 

. — 1 — —. dy vnpaſtable mountain, lakes, and 


LO Rar Kfoyr. 
Not ſo ArlAly hath our Lord Impen'd 
Labour, as W ddr us when we need 
Retrefhment, whether food, or talk between, 
Food of the mind. Milren, 
Civility, intended do make ve eaſy, ls In laying chains 
and fertors wpon wh, bn herring wa of our and in crofling 
vor molt ren onable defiren. 
9, DERA'SE. „ 4, (from __ 
% Tv reduce from a * 22 ; 
Homer intended ty plealure and fenſuall dleda/e 
we late beatts, Srene 10 A 


{ 


ho was affiifted to 


; 


DEB 


raiſe ſilver, you debaſe gold, for they are in the 
E N things put OE ſcales z as much wa - 


ne riſky, 4007 MIN Wn Fo to make 


2. To mrs moons . 
E. ; 
e pe, os 
has not leifure to conſider of every 


* with ſuch frivolous diſputes. 
1 — himſelf to the management of 
Dryden. 


licht expence, and will not debaſe 
Dryden. | 


fle. b N 

TY "Redtralning others, yet himſelf not free; 

Eu 

To ſink; to vitiate wi . 

” He —_— be careful of not letting his ſubject debaſe _ —_ 
and betray him into a meanneſs of expreſſion, ” 9 
Hunting after arguments fo make good one ſide of a qu - on, 
and wholly to refuſe thoſe which favour the other, is ſo wo _ 
giving truth its due value, that it wholly dibaſe: it. i of ocke, 

4. To adulterate ; to leſſen in value by bale admix- 
gy te the coin, which was much adulterated and debaſed 

in the times and troubles of king Stephen. Hales 
Words ſo debas'd and hard, no ſtone 
Was hard enough to touch them on. Hudibras. 

Dzna"srment. nf. [from debaſe.] The att of de- 

baſing or degrading ; de radation. 
It is a wretched per 1 of that ſprightly faculty, the tongue, 
thus to be made the interpreter to a goat or boar, Gow. of Tongue. 

Dzna'szr, 1. % [from debaſe.) He that debaſes ; he 
that adulterates ; he that degrades another; he that 


ſinks the value of things, or deftroys the dignity of 


erſons, 
Ds BA'TABLYE, adj, [from debate] Diſputable ; that 


which is, or may be, ſubje& to controverſy. 
The French requeſted, that the debatable ground, and the Scot- 
tiſh hoſtages, might be reſtored to the Scots. Hayward. 
DEBA'TE. 


1. A perſonal diſpute ; a controverſy. 
5 that men ae uſe, to force others to ſubmit to | 
their judgments, and receive their opinion in debate, is to require 
the adverſary to admit what they allege as a proof, or to aſſign a 
better, 
It is to diffuſe a light over the underſtanding, in our enquiries 
after truth, and not to furniſh the tongue with debare and contro- 


verſy, Watti's Logick. 
2. Aquarrel ; a conteſt : it is not now uſed of hokile 
Now, lords, if heav'n doth give ſucceſsful end 


To this debate that bleedeth at our doors, 
Wa will our youth lead on to higher fields, 


And draw no ſwords but what are ſanctiſied. Shakeſpeare. 
"Tis thine to ruin realms, o'erturn a ſtate 3 
Betwixt the deareſt friends to raiſe debate. Dryden. 


To Duna'ru. . a. [debatre, French.] To controvert ; 


to diſpute ; to conteſt, _ | 
Debate thy cauſe with thy neighbour himſelf, and diſcover not a 
ſecret to another, Proverbs, xxv. 9. 


He could not debate any thing without ſome * even] 


when the argument was not of moment. on. 


To Duna'rh, wv. . 
1. To deliberate. 
Vour fev'ral ſuits 


Have been conſider'd and debated on . Shakeſpeare. 
2. To diſ ute. : 
He preſents that great ſoul debating upon the ſubject of life and 
death with his intimate friends. . Tatler. 
Dir“ TTV. adj. [from debate] 
1. [Of perſons.] Quarrelſome ; contentious, 
2. [Of things.] Conteſted ; occaſioning quarrels, 
DBT rTEMUINT. 1. / [from debate.) Controverſy ; de- 
liberation. 


Without debatement further, more or leſs, 


He ſhould the bearers put to ſudden death. Shaheſpeare. 


IDA rIA. . / [from debate.) A diſputant ; a con- 


trovertiſt. 
n v. a. [deſbaucher, French ; debaccbari, 
tin, 7 
1. To corrupt ; to vitiate. | 
A man muſt have got his conſcience thoroughly debaucbed and 
hardened, before he can arrive to the height of fin. South. 
"This it is to counſel things that are unjuſt ; firſty to debunch a 
king to break his laws, and then to ſeek protection. 
: Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. 
2. To corrupt with lewdneſs, 
Here do you keep a hundred knights and (quires, 
Men fo diforder'd, fo debauch'd and bold, 
That this our court, Infeted with their manners, 
Shews like a riotous inn. 
3. To corrupt by intemperance. | 
No man's reaſon did ever dictate to him, that It is reaſonable for 
him to debauch himſelf by intemperance and brutiſh * 


llotfon, 
Dry ven. n./. [from the verb.] 
1. A fit of intemperance. 
He will for ſome time contain himſelf within the bounds of ſo- 


briety z till within a little while he recovers his former debavch, | 


and de well again, and then his appetite returns. - 
2, Luxury ; exceſs; lewdneſs. 
The firſt phyſicians by debauch were made; 
Exceſs began, and ſloth ſuſtaing, the trade. Dryden. 
Dunavcur's. . /; [from deſbauch#, French.) A le- 
cher; a drunkard ; a man given to intemperance. 
Could we but prevail with the greateſt debaucbees amongſt us to 
change their lives, we ſhould find it no very hard matter to change 
their judgments, South, 


[from debauch.) One who ſeduces 
others to intemperance or lewdneſs ; a corrupter, 


Daxna'ucutny. . ½ [from debaxch.] The practice of 
exceſs ; ede 1 lewdneſs. 
Oppole vices by thelr contrary virtucs 3 hypocriſy by ſober pi 
and deu bery by tem — . Ang 
Theſe magittrates, inſtead of leſſening enormities, occaſion juſt 
twice as much ber; as there would be without them, Swift, 


To con- 
War: not 


Drna"vcunant. „ / [from debanch.} The act of 

lent tories of the raviſh . 

dens, ot the — — wha rep yore of 

To DRBK L. v. 4. [debello, Latin: 
To DRBR'LLATR. I quer j; to overcome 

It doth fet forth the conſen 

. nw the n 4 — 2 an an by 

of divi ' 
oven of divine Minions ets Bacen's Holy War. 
Thou did debel, and down from heaven caſt 


Mutes. 


| 


debauching or vitiati ion. 
_ 4 vitiating z corruption 
learned perſons, ; Taylor's Rule of Living 
now in uſe. 
ters, and foreign tyrants, not only as lawful, but as meritorious 
Wich all his army. 


1. , [debat, French. ] . 


Locke. }- 


| Shakeſpeare's King Lear, | D 


DE C 


Dazn8LLA'TION, | . J. from debellati s 0 
D of conquering in op | 15 Mt] The 
8BBRNTURE. #-/; [debentur, Latin * 
writ or note, by Mrs a debt is abr a 
You modern wits, ſhould each. man bring hiz 
Have deſperate debentures on your fame dun 
And little would be left you, I'm afraid, | y 
„ II all your debts to Greece and Rome were paid, 
DZI E. adj, [debilic, Lat.) Weak z feel» 
guid 3 faint; without ſtrength ; imbecile; 
n C59 ou va5 4 4 
I have not waſh'd my noſe that bleed, 
Or ſoil'd ſome debile wretch, which without note 
There 's many elſe have done, Shale 
To DEBILITATE, v, a, [debilite; Latin.) Topo 
to make faint; to enfeeble ; to emaſculate, 
Pride of ti, 


63 


3 lu. 


In the luſt of the eye, the luſt of the fleſh, and the 
they ſeemed az weakcly to fail as their itared poſter 
B L 


n. 

The ſpirits belng rendered languld, 06: Eee, 

blood, and debilirated in attraQting nutriment. Harvey deb 

EBILITA'T10N, . . [from debilitatio, Latin) N 
= a weakening, | 

e weakneſs cannot return any thing of ſtren 
ſafety to the head, but a debilitation and 1 rg k 
Weaknef: 3 its. 


rown" 
are incapable of puri 


DenrtiTY, , % [debilitas, Latin.) 
bleneſs ; languor; faintneſs; imbecility, 


Methinks I am r of th on 
And in thy caſe 9 —_—_— Sia 
Aliment too e perſpirable will ſubſect It to the ine. 
veniencies of too ſtrong a perſpiration, which are debility, ee 
and ſometi mes ſudden death. Kade 
DEBONAIR. adj. [ debonnaire, Fr.] Ele nt ciyil: 
well bred; gentle; complaiſant: an oblolete word, 
Crying, let be that lady debongir, 
Thou recreant knight, and ſoon thyſelf prepare 
To battle, if. thou mean her love to gain, Sperſ 


Zephyr met her once a-mayi 
Fill'd her with thee, a daughter tair, 
So buxom, blithe, and debonair, | Mili, 
The nature of the one is debongir and accoſtablez of the other 
retired and ſupercilious z the one quick and ſprightful, the oy 
ſlow and ſaturnine. Hown's Vial Pun | 
And ſhe that was not only 22 fair, | 
But was withal diſcreet and debonair, | 
Reſolv'd the paſſive doQrine to fulfil, 


Drnona'tkLY, adv. [from debonair.] Bleu 


with a genteel air. 
DEBT. . / [debitum, Latin; dette, French. 


2 one man owes to another. 


1. That 

There was one that died greatly in debt : Well, one, if hy 

be gone, then he hath carried five hundred ducats of mine uit 
him into the other world, Bacon's Apopbrheyy., 
The debt of ten thouland talents, which the ſervant owed the 
king, was no flight ordinary ſum. 7 um. 

To this great loſs a ſea of tears is due; 
But the whole debt not to be paid by you. Wally, 


Swift, a thouſand pounds in debt, 
Takes horſe, and in a mighty fret 
| Rides day and night, Swift 
2. That which any one is obliged to do or ſuffer, 
| Your ſon, my lord, has paid a ſoldier's debt; 
He only liv'd but till he was a man, 
5 But ke a man he died. '« Mack), 
Dz'BTzD. pare. [from ht. To DZ Ir 18 not found, 
Indebted ; obliged to. 
Which do amount to three odd ducats more 
„ Than 1 ſtand debred to this gentleman, 
D' rox. 2. % [debiter, Latin.) | 
1. He that owes ſomething to another. 
I am debtor both to the Greeks and to the Barbarians, boch ts 
the wiſe and to the unwiſe, Rom, l. the 
2. One that owes money. o 
I'll bring your latter hazard back 
And thankfully reſt debtor for the + x 85 
If he his ample palm 
Should haply on ill-fated ſhoulder lay 
Of debtor, ſtrait his body, to the touch 
Obſequious, as whilom knights were wont, 
To ſome enchanted caſtle is convey'd. 
"There died my father, no man'o debe ; 
And there I'll die, nor worſe, nor better, Popes 
The caſe of debtors in Rome, for the firſt four centuries, was 
after the ſet time for payment, no choice but either to pay, or be 
the creditor's ſlave. | Swift 
3. One fide of an account book. | 
When I look upon the debtor (ide, I find ſuch innumerable fl. 
ticles, that I want arithmetick to caſt them up; but when [ look 
upon the creditor ſide, I find little more than blank paper. Aw 
EBULLI TION, 1. . [debullitio, Lat.] A bubbling or 
ſeething over. | it 
Dre eu rb. adj, [decacuminatus, Latin. ] Hu. 
ing the top cut off. Dis. 
Deca'ps. n. ½ [Mia, Gr. decas, Latin.] The ſum d 
ten; a number containing ten. 
Men were not only out in the number of ſome days, the latte 
of a few prune but might be wide by whole olympiads, and den 
decades of years. Brown's Vulger Err 
We make cycles and periods of years z as decadet, centuries, i 
chiliads, chiefly for the uſe of computations in * chronolagh 
and aſtronomy, | ; folder on Tims 
All rank'd by ten z whole decades, when they dine, 
Muſt want a Trojan ſlave to pour the wine. P N 
Decay 3 
las 


/ 


Chaſer 


Phil 


Dz"cavaency. . /. [decadence, French.] 


Draco. 1. J. from Naa, ten, and yura, 2 comet] 
A 5 figure in geometry, having ten f 
angles, 

Ds'caLocus. 2. / [Ma, Greek.] The ten co. 


mandments given by God to Moſes. 
The commands of God are clearly revealed both in the daun 
and other parts of ſacred writ, Hanne 


To DECA'MP. v. n. [decamper, French.] To ſhift be 
camp; to move off. 
Dic uru mr. 1. /. [from decamp.] The aQ of ſul. 

ing the camp. Ty 
To DECA'NT. . a. Canto, Lat. decanter, Fr. 
pour off gently by inclination. ö 


Take ena förtit, and diſſolve in it ordinary 
pour the coloured ſolution into twelve times as much fair = 
and then decant or filtrate the mixture, that it may * 
They attend him daily as thelr chief, : 
Decant his wine, and carve his beef. N o 
Dicanta'rion. n. J. [decantation, Fr.] The 
decanting or pouring off clear. 


Daca'ntir. 1 [from decent.] A glaſs veſſel mail 
for pouring off liquor clear from the lees. Fo 


1 


Te Dic rIT ATI. v. 4. [drcapite, Latin. ] To 


„ DEC D E CG 


v. v. 1. [dechtoir, En from de and cadere, | 4. To m | ; to fail, [ Yet there ig a credence in my heart, 


. N 2 J t d I 6 
ic To big excellence 3 to decline from the date | Tiley rr a fubl ery with trembling now, =, | . doth inert th are of eye ang er 
2 ; to be gr adaally impaired. | 5. To deprive by fraud or ſtealth. ps. e Created only to caluimniate. : Shakeſpeare. * 
. . 4 7 . 5 . - 
" tries W 8 hl thee he ſtays | * Wine is to be forborne in conſumptions, for that the ſpirits of D 8. PTIVE, adj. [from geceir.] Having the power of 
Three cer ugate, and in three more decays. Dryden. | the wine prey on the viſcid Juice of the you intercommon with eceiving. ; Dia. 
Supreme flands fade, the vows are from away # A of the body, and ſo deceive and rob them of e 5 E"PTORY, adj, [from deceit.) Containing means 
fi ne be, loye, and ſo my hopes decay. pe. , : : , Foe?! | of deceit. _ -- pak. Dig. 
80 dies her loves : "Fd : 0 Plant fruit- trees in large borders, and ſet therein fine flowers p . . 
: Daca'Y» . 4. N „ Kenny fool, but thin and ſparingly, leſt they 405 the trees. 1 D pry RPT. adj . [decerptus » Lat.] Cropped 5 taken | 
lafirmitys that decays , Shakeſpeare, | DE CE1VER«.n /. [from deceive.] One that leads ano- D Ons, | „ Die. 
Rock of a tree, and lay that which you cut off to pu-] thor into errour ; a cheat. | : ECE RPTIBLE, adj, [ decerpo, Latin.] That =Y be 
Cut off a whether it will decay the reſt of the ſtock. Bacon. Sigh no more, ladies, ſigh no more; taken off, ick. 
6 wh 0 * a very ſmall and decayed fortune, and of no good Men were deceivers ever: Dece'reTION. 2. F [from decerpt.] The act of erop- 
N — a nd they only prove homers W —.— — Shakeſpeare ping or taking off. Bit. 
, 1 wars . | . E . 7. . o | 
D e's oy er by your — love. Dryden. As for Perkins's diſmiſſion out of France, they interpreted it Duo n 1 5 [decertatio, Latin.] A 8 
k, 2 = our ſprings, like old men's children, be not as if he were detected for a counterfeit deceiuer. - Bacon, tion; a ſtriving; a diſpute. Dick. 
. In | and wither'd from their eK Dryden. Thoſe voices, actions, or geſtures, which men have not by any | DO RTssioN. 2. . ¶ deceſſio, Latin.] A departure; a 
. Decay Jered, that almoſt every thing W ch corrupts the ſoul | compact agreed to make the inſtruments of conveying their ing away. . 
0 It is ſo r : , Addiſon. } thoughts one to another, are not the proper inſtruments of deceiv- e Depcna'r «tv. a. {ad French.] To c 6 
6 lach. N ! [from the verb.] ing, ſo as to denominate the perſon uſing them a liar or —_— Bae ee 5 to eee ä 5 1 
K. | = = - orb. 6 5 5 | 
"Decline from the ſtate of perfection; ſtate of depra It is to be admired how any deceiver can be ſo weak to foretel| , Notwithſtanding the help of phyſick, he was ſuddenly * by 


on or diminution. things near at hand; when a very few months muſt of neceſſity __decharming the witchcraft, HO arvey. 
ne What comfort to this great decay may come, diſcover the impoſture. 1 Swift, To DECIDE, v. a. [decido, Latin. 


" 
applied. . Shakeſpeare. | Adieu the heart-expanding bowl 1. of; 

8 3 a fine lady, and paints and hides And all the kind > i ent of the ſoul. Pope. AY E dorrns, 2 eee rH decide 

Her decays ve well. ke ts ot Ben Fonſon. | Dg cr BER, . Je (december, Latin.) The laſt month Th' important enterprize, and give the bride. - Dryden, 
þ And m_ 40105 we . were crimes of youth. Denham. of the year; but named december, or the tenth month, | 2. To determine a queſtion or Gpute. 
, TROM gf the tenacity of fluids, and attrition of their parts, when the year began in March. In council oft, and oft in battle tried, 
h . kneſs of elaſticity in ſolids, motion is much more apt Men are April when they woo, and December when they wed, Betwixt thy maſter and the world decide. Granville, 
k and the _ « ot, and is always upon the decay. Newton. 1 Shakeſpeare's At you like it. Who ſhall decide, when doctors diſagree, 
j v be loſt 124 feel increaſes and decays, What ſhould we ſpeak of a And ſoundeſt caſuiſts doubt? Pape. 
And ſee now clearer and now darker days. Pope. When we are old as you? When we ſhall hear De'crpencs « ts h decidentia, Latin. 

Taught, half b reaſon, half by mere decay, : The rain and wind beat dark December. Shakeſpeare. | 1, The quality of being ſhed, or of falling off. 


To welcome death, and calmly paſs away, Pope. | DactMPEDAL. adj. [from decempeda, Latin.) Ten] 2, The act of falling away. 
The effe& of diminution ; the-marks of __ 4 feet in length. Di#.| Mien obſerving the 3 of their horn, do fall upon the 


; t whatever is called old muſt have the , ; 3 3 d G 
They think, * too were liable i» mould and wibenned Dgect MvIRaTE. u. fe [decemviratus, Latin.) The dig-| conceit that it annually rotteth away, and ſucceſſively reneweth 


b time upon it, an | Locke, | nity and office of the ten governours of Rome, who Da 50 Brown's Vulgar Errourss 
Declenſon from proſperity. were ap inted to rule the commonwealth inſtead . n 05 Py _ 40 [from je i, 
* wv Ait thy brother be waxen poor, and fallen in decay with thee, | of conſuls : their authority ſubſiſted only two years.]! CREW * je irony eee 
n 3) relieve dim. | Levi. zv. 35. Any body of ten men cannot think that a jeſter or a monkey, a droll or a puppet, 
then thou I am the very man | DE-CEN CR 6 | * * proper . deciders of controverſy. Watts. 
. : "OR. i ill decider in common cales of pro where 

, from your firſt of difference and dec , 1. ſ. [decence, French; decet, Latin.) | 3 | property, whe 
. fa 1 your ſad ſteps. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. DE CENCY, h ( os 5 5 8 : ] 1.5 is out of the queſtion. Swift. 0 
The cauſe of decline. 99 5 1. Propriety of form ; proper formality; becoming ce-| 2- One who determines quarrels, 


Ld . 2 = - 

He that ſeeketh to be eminent amongſt able men, hath a great] remony : decence is ſeldom uſed. DECTD UOUS. adj. [dec iduus, Latin.] F. alling; not 

taſk ; but that is ever good for the publick: but he that plots to be ' _ Thoſe thouſand decencies, that daily flow perennial; not laſting through the year. | 
the only figure among cyphers, is the decay-of a whole age. Bacon, From all her words and actions. . Milton. | In botany, the perianthium, or calyx, is decidasus, with the 
Deca YER. . 55 [from decay.) That which cauſes de- In good works there may be goodneſs in the general: but decence flower, ; | uincy. 
ay and gracefulneſs can be only in the particulars in doing the ee Dzci'y UOUSNESS. . /. [from deciduous.) Aptneſs ro 
' js a ſore decayer of your whorſon dead body. aw Fat, fall; quality of fading once a year. itt. 
Your water iy 7 Shakeſp bo Hamlet. Were the offices of religion ſtript of all the external decencies of Dre e ad, [ ene a Latin Nombered by ten ; 


DECE ASE. . / [decyſur, Lat.] Death ; departure eee ee ee OY ORE ee e e e „ multiplied by ten. 


7 from life, She ſpeaks, behaves, and acts juſt as ſhe ought; _ In the way we take now to name numbers by millions of mil- 
Lands are by human law, in ſome places, after the owner's But never, never reach'd one gen'rous thought ; : lions of millions, it is hard to go e eighteen, or, at moſt, four 
deceaſe, divided unto all his children; in ſome, all deſcendeth to Virtue ſhe finds too painful an endeavour, and twenty decima / progreſſions, without confuſion, Locle. 
„ the eldeſt ſons 2 7 Hooker, | + Content to dwell in decencies for ever, Pope. To DE CIMATE. v. a. [ decimus, Latin.] To tithe 5 
7 Decs'as8. v. 1. [decedo, Latin.] To die; to de- 2. Suitableneſs bo 2 wir ray to take the tenth. . e 267 
| art from life. | And muft 1 own, the ſaid, my ſecret ſmart, Dtcima'Tion., 2. / [from decimate. | 
\ far He tells us Arthur is decear'd to- night. Shakeſpeare. | What with more decence were in filence kept? Dryden. LA diet af le P ( > ah BY "7s ] by tot 4 
0 You ſhall die The conſideration immediately ſubſequent to the being of a| ** 4? 83 A election ot every tenth by lot or other- 
] Teice now, where others, that mortality thing, is what agrees or diſagrees with that thing; what is ſuitable} wiſe. ; 
In her falr arms holds, ſhall but once deceaſe. Chapman, | or unſuitable to it; and from this ſprings the notion of decency or | 2, A ſelection by lot of every tenth ſoldier, in a gene- 
Hi lateſt vietories fill thickeſt came, Infevtney; tas Heh Hacomes op Mihoeomen. Soutb-| ral mutiny, for puniſhment, „ 
. Az, near the centre, motion doth increaſe Sentiments Which raiſe laughter, can very ſeldom be admitted Dy dicination und a tithed deaths 
Till he, preſs'd down by his own weighty name, | with any decency into an heroick poem. Addiſon. Takes thee the defied moth. Sale 
Did, like the veſtal, under ſpoils deceaſe. Da den. 3. Modeſty ; not ribaldry ; not obſcenity, | A decimation I will ſtrictly make | 4 
: DECETT. ». / [ deceptio, Latin. ] Immodeſt words admit of no defence; Of all who my Charinus did forſakez _ BT. 
þ d: a cheat: a fall . Rice by which For want of decency is want of ſenſe, Roſcommon. And of each legion each centurion ſhall die. Des. 
1. Fraud; a cheat; a fallacy; any practice by w 5 : . | , | ; | ; 
falſehood is made to paſs for truth. Decz"NnNiALl. adj. [from decennium, Latin.] What Je DECI'PHER. v. a. [dechiffrer, French.] mY 
t My lips ſhall not ſpeak eſs, nor my tongue utter deceit, continues for the ſpace of ten years. 1. To explain that which is written in ciphers : this is 


T5 | Job, xxvii. 4. | DECENNOVAL. I adj. | decem and novem, Latin, ]] the common uſe, = 
2, Stratagem; artifice, DECENNO'VARY. Relating to the number nine- Zelmane, that had the ſame charaQter in her heart, could eaſily 


, His demand 1 teen. deci — it. 3 31 1 Sidney. 
prings not from Edward's well-meant honeſt loye, Meton, of old, in the time of the Peloponneſian war, conſti- urance is Writ in a private character, not to o read, nor un- 
. But from deceit, bred by neceſſity. Shakeſpeare | tuted a b Aera al circle, or of nineteen 9 he e. derſtood, but d the conſcience, to which the ſpirit of God has 

f 3. [In law.] A ſubtile wily ſhift or device; all manner] now call the golden number. 8 Holder, | Vouchſafed to decipber it. 5 aw 
« of craft, ſubtilty, guile, fraud, wilineſs, ſleightneſs, Seven months are retrenched in this whole decennovary progreſs | 2. To unfold ; to unravel ; to explain: as, zo decipher 
be cunning » covin, colluſion, practice, and offence, uſed of the epacts, to reduce the accounts of her motion and place to thoſe | an ambiguou s ſpeech, 
fo to deceive another man by any means, which hath,no| Det n. , Lati Holdere 3. To write out; to mark down in characters. 

other pro er or articular name but- offence Count! Ds CEN 7. adj. [decens, atin.] 8 Could 1 give you a tively repreſentation of guilt and horrour on 

5 ee, Per or p a re *| 1, Becoming; fit; ſuitable. this hand, and paint out eternal wrath and decipher eternal ven- 
1 CEITFUL, adj, [deceit and full.) Fraudulent; full Since there muſt be ornaments both in painting and poetry, if | geance on the other, then might I ſhew you the condition of a ſin- 
1 of deceit, | | they are not neceſſary, they muſt at leaſt be decent; that is, In their] ner hearing himſelf denied — Chriſt. South, 
ar I grant him bloody, due place, and but moderately uſed. 1 Dryden, Then were laws of neceſſity invented, that fo every particular 
" Luxurious, avaricious, falſe, deceitful. ; Shakeſpeare. | 2, Grave; not gaudy z not oſtentatious. | ſubje& might find his principal pleaſure decipbered unto him, in 
- 4 The lovely young Lavinia once had friends, | Come, penſive nun, devout and pure, the tables of his laws, : Locke, 
, And fortune fmiil'd, deceirficl, on her birth, Thomſon. Sober, ftedfaſt, and demure, | 4. To ſtamp ; to charaQeriſe ; to mark, | 
4 Dres ITFULLY, adv, [from deceitful.) Fraudulently; All in a robe of darkeſt grain You are both decipher'd © 

with deceit. , CRY 0 e e. ; For villains mark'd with rape. Shak eſp * 

4 Exerciſe of form may be deceitfully diſpatched of courſe. Ng | ny ch 14 0 . | Milton. Ds 23 5 5 [ ou dec ipher y One who ex- 
Ss: Dres“! Trurxxss. 2. / [from deceitful.) The quality | 3. Not wanton ; not immodeſt. D 1 . * Tfrom deci 4.1 
un of being fraudulent ; tendency to deceive. 8 "CENTLY. adv, [from decent] ET +1 | 1. Determination of a difference, or of a doubt. 

" de care of this world, and the deceitfulneſs of riches, choke | 1. In a proper manner; with ſuitable behaviour; with-| ** Ne The time approaches, 

0 word, and he becometh unfruitful. Mat. xiii. 22. out meanneſs or oſtentation. That will with due deciſon make us know | 
| tet IVABLE. adj. from deceive.) | They could not decently refuſe aſſiſtance to a perſon, who had What we ſhall ſay we have, and what we owe, Shakeſpeare. 
j I. Subject to fraud; expoſed to impoſture. puniſhed thoſe who had inſulted their relation. Broome, Pleaſure and revenge 
all, Man was not only deceivat/c in his integrity, but the angels of Perform'd what friendſhip, juſtice, truth require; ; Have ears more deaf than adders to the voice 
id, light in all their clarity. Brown's Vulgar Errours. What could he more, but decently retire? Swift, | Of any true decifion, * * Shakeſpeare, 
" How would thou uſe me now, blind, and thereby 2. Without immodeſty. | The numberof the undertakers, the worth of ſome of them, and 

Deceivable, in moſt things as a child 0) | Paſt hope of ſafety, 'twas his lateſt care, | their zeal to bring the matter to a decifion, are ſure arguments of 
— hence eaſily contemn'd and ſcorn'a, Like falling Cæſar, decently to die. f Dryden. the dignity and importance of it. 2 Mood tar d. 
M 2 Subjed to 7 errour : deceitful | bo Deczyr1 BI'LITY, 1. . [ deceit. Liablene to N . THA. Yon : TO 
lt is good to conſider of deformity not as a ſign which is more be deceived, 10825 2. Determination of an event. a 

1400 wo but as a cauſe which ſeldom faileth of the effect. Bacon, , oo gong 2 2 7 338 er eee Their arms are to the laſt deciſton bent, | 
14 received nothing but fair promiſes, which proved deceivable. 5 f . . And fortune labours with the vaſt event. Dryden. 
the | ; Hayward. [Ds cz"eT1BLE. adj, [from deceit.) Liable to be de- 3. It is uſed in Scotland for a narrative, or reports of 

O everfailing truſt ceived ; open to impoſture ; ſubje to fraud. "the proceetinen of the court of ſeſlio b th P 

iſto In mortal ſtrength ! and oh, what not in man The firſt and father cauſe of common errour, is the common in- P 8 aD. 
10 Peceivable and vain ? Milton. | firmity of human nature; of whoſe deceptible condition, perhaps, Deci's IVE, adj. (from decide.) — | 0 | 

10 ICE IVABLENESS, 1. 2 from deceivable.] Liable- | there ſhould not need any other eviction, than the frequent errours | 1. Having the power of determining any difference 4 

neſs to be deceived, or to deceive. we ſhall ourſelves commit. : Brown, concluſive. 

4 * r that has a great patron, has the advantage of his negligence Drcz'rTIOR. 2. h [ dece tio, Latin.) | Such a reflection, though it carries nothing perfectly decifive in 
» 7 1 'cervableneſs, Government of the Tongue. | 1, The act or means of deceiving ; cheat; fraud; fal-] it, yet creates a mighty confidence in his breaſt, and ſtrengthens him 
— pa IVE. v. a. [decipio, Latin.] | lacy. ” ane his _— "_ 2 — 4 
50% 5 0 cauſe to miſtake z to bring into errour ; to im- Being thus divided from truth in themſelves, they are yet Hoe LE deci wr greg i a ee nt 98 ee * — 

b fe upon. EE 2 | removed by advenient deception. jeh. by compact] 2+ Having the power of ſettling any event, 
off me have deen deceived into an opinion, that there was a divine All deception is a miſapplying of thoſe ſigns, which, by compa F tho 
z of Night of primogenitute to both eſtate and power. Locke, | or inſtitution, were made the means of men's lignifying or convey- : For on th event, 
2. To delude by ſtratagem 2 ing their thoughts. 5 South. Tee bee er Aab een | Phili 
* . - ms. . fs. 
u. Jo cut off from expectation, with of before the | 2. The tate of being deceived, Ty © 7 
ing, pectation, of 3 Reaſon not ee may mer Duc 75 ; r adv, [from deciſive.) In a concluſive 
he Turk; 4 . ome ſpecious obje e i0e Iu : 7 s 
” „ deceived of his expectation, IN And fall into deception 3 : : Milton, | Dzcr's1vensss. n. J. [from decifive.] The power of 
I now believ'd Dscrrrious. adj. [from deceit.) Deceitful ; apt to] argument or evidence to terminate any difference, or 
The bappy day approach'd, nor are my hopes deceiv'd, Dryd. deceive. | ; ſettle an event. 
| 3Q Dacr'ory. 


Derr ag}, [from clave. Aﬀirmative ; 


'DEC 


Drcr'ony, adj. [from decide.) Able to determine or 
decide, Oe | 


To Duck, v. 4. [decken, Dutch, ] 4 


1. To cover ; to overſpread. 
Ye miſts and exhalations, that now riſe 
From hill or ſtea ming lake, duſky or grey, 
In honour to the world's great Author, riſe! 
Whether to - with clouds th' uncolour'd (ky, 
Or wet the thirſty earth with falling ſhowers, 


** or falling, ſtill advance his praiſe, Milton. 
2. To dreſs ; to — | 

gweet ornament | that decks a thing divine. Shakeſpeare» 
Long may'ſt thou live to wall thy children's loſs, 

And ſee another, as 1 ſee thee now, 

Dec in thy rights, as thou art ſtall'd in mine. Shakgps 
She ſets to work millions of ſpinning worms, 

That in their green ſhops weave the ſmooth-hair'd fille, 


To deck her ſons, : Milton, 
3. To adorn ; to embelliſh, a 
ut direful, deadly black, both leaf and bloom, 
Fit to adorn the dead, and deck the dreary tomb. 
Now the dew with ſpangles deck'd the ground, 
A ſweeter ſpot of earth was never found. Dryden. 
The god ſhall to his vot'ries tell 

Each conſcious tear, each bluſhing grace, 

That deck'd dear Elolſa's faces Prior. 
Dre. . / [from the verb.] 


1. The floor of a ſhip. | 

Her keel plows hell, 
And dech knocks heaven. Ben Jonſon. 
We have alſo raiſed our ſecond de, and given more vent there- 
by to our ordnance, trying on our nether overloop, Raleigh. 
If any, born and bred under deck, had no other information but 
what ſenſe affords, he would be of opinion that the ſhip way as ſta- 
ble as a houſe, Glanville, 
On high-rais'd decks the haughty Belgians ide, | 
Beneath whole thade our humble frigates go. Dryden. 

At ſun-ſet to their ſhip they make return, | 
And ſnore ſecure on decht till roſy morn. Dryden's Iliad. 
2. Pack of cards piled regularly on each other. | 
Beſides gems, many other ſorts of tones are regularly figured : 
the amianthus, of parallel threads, as in the pile of velvet; and 
the ſelenites, of parallel plates, as in a deck of cards. Grenv, 
Dreck. . / [from deck.) A drefler z one that ap- 
parels or adorns ; a coverer, as a table-decher. 
To DECLA'IM, v. . [declamo, Lat.] To harangue ; 
to ſpeak to the paſſions; to rhetoricate z to ſpeak ſet 
_ orations, | 5 
What are his miſchiefu, conſul? You declaim 


8 penſer . 


» 


of an argument. Swift, 
Dreſs up all the virtues in the beauties of oratory, and declaim 
aloud on the pralſe of goodneſs, Watts. 


courſe addreſſed to the paſſions ; an harangue; a ſet . 


ſpeech j a piece of rhetorick. 
The cauſe why dec/omations prevail fo greatly, is, for that men 
ſuffer themſelves to be deluded, Hooker, 
Thou mayeſt forgive his anger, while thou makeſt uſe of the 
plainneſs of his declamation. Taylor. 


DicuAuN“ToR. . ½ . A declaimer ; an ora- 
tor z u rhetorician : ſeldom uſed. 


Who could, 1 ſay, hear this generous declamator, without being 
fired at his noble zeal ? Tatler. 


Dycta'matory. ad}. [declamatoriur, Latin. ] 
1. Relating to the practice of declaiming z pertaining 
to declamation ; treated in the manner of a rhetori- 


1 


cian. 
This a while ſuſpended his interment, and became a declamatory 
theme amongtthe religious men of that age. Wotton, 


—— 


3. Appealing to the paſſions. | 
He has run hinelf Into his own declamatory way, and almoſt 
forgotten that he was now letting up for a moral poet, Deyden. 
DsCLA'KABLE, adj, [from declare.) Capable of proof. 
This bs %%, tom the beit writers, on. 
DuctlaRka" tion. . / [from declare.) 
1 proclamation or affirmation: ; open expreſſion ; 
publication, 
His promiſes are nothing elſe but declarations, what God will do 
for the good of men, | : Hooker, 
"Though wit and learning are certain and habitual perfections 
of the mind, yet the dee{aration of them, which alone brings the 
repute, is ſubſec to a thouſand hazards, South, 
"There are no Where fo plain and full declarations of mercy and 
love to the (ons of men, as are made in the golpel, e. 


2. An explanation of e doubtful. Obſolete, 
J. [In EA Declaration (eciaratio) is properly che 
| ſhewing forth, or laying out, of an achion perſonal in 
any (uit, though it is uſed ſometimes for both per. 
fonal and real actions. X Covell, 
Drcia'karivy. ad. [from declare.) Making decla- 

ration ; explanatory. 
"The names of things thould be always taken from ſomething ob- 


ſorvably dec {ar ative ot their torm or natures G. 


2. Making proclamation, 
00 this we mah add the wor prpull, fo dectarative on the ſame 
Vs K . 
Duc, a'naTority, adv, [from ante In che 
form of a declaration ; not in a decretory form. 
Andreas Alkiatus the civilian, and, Franciticus de Cordua, have 
both deelaratority confirmed the fame. Brown's Ve Errors, 


exprellive ; not decretory z not promiſlory, but ex- 
 prefling ſomething before promiled or decreed. Thus, 
a declaratery law, 1s a new att confirming a former law. 
"Theſe blefings are not only ett atery of the good pleafure and 
Intention of Qod towards them, but likewite of the natural ten- 
dency of the thing. Titloton, 
Vo DECLARE, v. e. [declare, Luin.] 
1. To clear; to free from ob(curity : not in uſe, 


To ee this a little, we mult attume that the furtaces of ſuch 
podies ave exattly hinooth, Boyle 


2. I'v make known ; to tell evidently and openly. 


It hath been dee, unto me of you, that there ate — 
1 Cori I. 11. 


atmvng yous 
The ſun by certain figns de 
Noth when the twin proects a ftormy day, 
And when the clearing north will puſt the clouds away, 


3. To publiſh ; to proclaim, 
Po have his glory among the heathen, 


Dryden's Virgil. 


l Chron, xvi, 24» 
4+. To thew in open view to ſhew an opinion in plain 


In Crefar's army ſomewhat the ſoldiers would have had, yet they 
would not declare themſelves in it, but only 1 a diſcharge. 


Bacon. 
We are a conſiderable body, who, upon a proper occaſion, would 
not fail to declare ourſelves. ; Addiſon. 
To DecLa're. v. 2. To make a declaration; to pro- 
claim ſome reſolution or opinion, or favour or oppo- 
ſition : with for or againſt, \. , : 
The internal bd of will and underſtanding decreeing and 
declaring againſt them. aylor. 
Eee not to have left himſelf without witneſs in the 
world, there being ſomething fixed in the nature of men, that will 
be ſure to teſtify and declare for him. South's Sermons. 
Like fawning courtiers, for ſucceſs they wait; 

And then come frniling, and declare for tate. Dryden. 
DectartmunTt, 1. /. [from declare. ] Diſcovery ; 
declaration; teme | 

Cryital will calefy into eleQticity ; thad is, into a r to at- 
tract ſtraws, or light bodies; and convert the needle freely placed, 
„ Which is a declarement of very different parts. Brown. 
Ducra'ker. 1. /. [from ane A proclaimer ; one 
thut makes any thing known. 

Decr.u#ns10N. . / [declinatio, qo 
1. Tendency from a greater to a leſs degree of excel- 


lence. 


Ev'n in the afternoon of her beſt days, 

Seduc'd the pitch and height of all his thoughts 

To baſe declenſion. Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
Take the picture of a man in the greenneſs and vivacity of his 


and you will ſcarce know it to belong to the ſame perſon. 
| South's Sermons. | 
2. Declination ; deſcent. 

We may . as much for the declenſſon of the land 
from that place to ſea, as for the immediate height of the 
mountain, Burnet's Theory. 
3. Inflexion ; manner of changing nouns. 

Declenſion is only the variation or change of the termination of a 
noun, whilſt it continues to ſignify the ſame thing. 
Clarke's Latin Grammar. 
Decti'nanls. adj, [from decline. ] Having variety of 
terminations : as, a declinable noun, 
DecLina”TiON. . /. [declinatio, Latin.] 
1. Deſcent ; change from a better to a worſe ſtate ; di- 
minution of vigour ; decay. | 
The queen, hearing of the declination of a monarchy, took it ſo 
ill, as ſhe would never after hear of his ſuit. Bacon, 
Two general motions all animations have, that is, their begin- 
ning and increaſe z and two more, that is, their ſtate and declination. 
| Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Hope waits upon the flow'ry prime; 
And ſummer, though it be leſs gay, 
Yet is not look'd on as a time | 
Of declination or decay. __ Waller. 
2. The act of bending down: as, a declination of the 
head, 
3. Variation from reQitude ; oblique motion; obliquity, 

e we there were a declination of atoms, yet will it not effect 
what they intend ; for then they do all decline, and ſo there will be 
no more concourſe than if they did perpendicularly deſcend, Ray. 

This declination of atoms in their deſcent, was itſelf either neceſ- 


"J or voluntary. ; Bentlzy. 
4. Deviation from moral rectitude. 

That a peccant creature ſhould diſapprove and repent. of every 
declination and violation of the rules ot juſt and honeſt, this right 


but infer, South's Sermons. 
5. Variation from a fixed point. 
There is no declination of latitude, nor variation of the elevation 


of the pole, notwithſtanding what ſome have aſſerted. Woedaward, 
6. 5 navigation.] e variation of the needle from 
the direction to north and ſouth. 
7. [In MR} The declination of a ftar, we call 
its ſhorteſt diſtance from the equator, Brown. 
8, [1 n grammar.] The declenſion or inflection of a noun 
through its various terminations. 
9. DxcLinaTiON of Plane ar Nen is an arch 
of the horizon, comprehended either between the 
lane and the prime vertical circle, if accounted 
rom the eaſt or weſt ; or elſe between the meridian 
and the plane, if accounted from the north or 2 
arris, 


Dscii'nartory, J in dialling, by which the declina- 
tion, reclination, and inclination of planes are de- 
termined. Chambers, 


dieſt is by an inſtrument called a declinatory, fitted to the variation 
of your place, Moxon. 
7. DECLINE. v. #. [decline, Latin. ] 

1. To lean downward. 

And then with kind embraces, tempting kiſſes, 
And with declining head into his boſom, 

Bid him ſhed tears, as being overjoy'd. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To deviate ; to run into obliquities. 

Neither ſhalt thou ſpeak in a cauſe to decline aſter many, to 
wreſt judgment. : 8 : Exodut, xxiii. 2+ 
3. To ſhun ; to avoid to do any thing. 
4. To ſink ; to be impaired; to decay. Oppoſed to 
improvement or exaltation, 

Sons at perfect age, and fathers declining, the father ſhould be as 
a ward to the ſon, ' Shakeſpeare, 

They i be by th' fire, and preſume to know 
W hat 's done i th' capitol z who 's like to riſe, 
Who thrives, and who declines. 

Sometimes nations will deciine ſo low 
From virtue, which is reaſon, that no wrong, 
But juſtice, and ſome fatal curſe annex'd, 
Deprives them of their outward _— Miltcn, 

That empire muſt dle, | 


Shakeſpeare. 


Whoſe chief ſupport and finews are of coin,  Wallo, 
And nature, which all aQs of life defigns, 
Not like ill poets, in the laſt decline. Denban. 
Thus then my lov'd Euryalus appears 3 
He looks the prop of my declining years | Dryden. 
Autumnal warmth declines ; 
Ere heat is quite decay'd, or cold begun, Dryden, 


Faith and morality are declined among us, Feolft. 
God, in his witdom, hath been pleaſed to load our declining years 
with many ſufferings, with difcaſes, and decays of nature, Swift, 


To Diet N. vw. 4. 
1. To bend downward; to bring down. 
And now fair Phabus gan decline in haſte 
His weary on to the weſtern vale, 
And leaves the ſemblance of a lover, flat 
In melancholy deep, with head geclin'd, 
And love-dejeQted eyes. 


Spenſer, 


A beauty-waining and diſtreſſed widow, | 


youth, and in the latter date and declenſion of his drooping years, | 


reaſon, diſcourſing upon the ſtock of its own principles, could not 


Drctina'ror, * . [from N An inſtrument | 


There are ſeveral ways to know the ſeveral planes; but the rea- 


DEC 


He had wiſely declined that argument though ; 
ſermons they gave it. . in thele Ong 
. Since the .muſes do invoke my 'r, C 
I ſhall no more decline that ſacred wg ; 
Where Gloriana, their great miſtrefs, lies, 
Though I the buſineſs did decling, "Wa, 
Yet Icontriy'd the whole defign 
And ſent them their petition, 
If it ſhould be ſaid that minute bodies are indiſfoluble. Dale 
is their nature to be ſo, that would not be to render 3 beat 
thing propoſed, but, in effect, to decline rendering 2 of & 
Could Caroline have been captivated with the 1 . by 
world, ſhe had them all laid before her ; but ſhe . Alex of thy 
them, becauſe ſhe ſaw the acceptance of them was oY dry 
R m_ th 9 by 
Whatever judged to be moſt agreeable or di 
would purſue * 7 1 Glue 8 
3. To modify a word by various terminations; w) % 
' You decline muſa, and conſtrue Latin, by the help of wfles 
with ſome Engliſh tranſlation, | "Wh, 
Decuii'ne. 2. / [from the verb.] The fate of 0 
dency to the leſs or the worſe ; diminutign . J.. 
Contrary to increaſe, improvement, or elexstio | 
Thy riſe of fortune did 1 only wed, * 


From its decline determin'd to recede. 
Thoſe fathers lived in the decline of literature, 1 
DECLIVITY. . /. [declivis, Latin.] Inclinzt u 
obliquity reckoned downwards ; gradual deſcent 
precipitous or perpendicular; the contrary tosccl 

Rivers will not flow unleſs upon declivity, and their at 
1 8 the earth's ordinary ſurface, ſo that they tay rw 
A decent. 

I found myſelf within my depth; and the 4. 1 8 
that I walked near a mile before T got to the ſhore, Gy wens 


Drcrivous. adj, [declivis, Lat.] Gradwl) | 
ſcending ; not precipitous z not perpendicularly i, 

ing; the contrary to acclivous ; moderate] tle, 

To DECO CT. v. a. [decogue, decoct um, Lat.] 

1. To prepare by boiling for any uſe ; to digeſt in ly 

water. | 


Sena loſeth its windineſs by decofing z and ſubtile 
are taken off + incenſion 2 evaporation. ar Windy hi 


2. To digeſt by the heat of the ſtomach, 
There ſhe deco, and doth the food prepare z 

There ſhe diſtributes it to ev'ry vein 

There the expels what ſhe may fitly ſpare. . Dori, 

3. To boil in water, ſo as to draw the ftrength or viny 
of any thing. wt 

The longer malt or herbs are decoffed in liquor, the chun 


at 


18. 
4. To boil up to a conſiſtence; to ſtrengthen ai | 
gorate by boiling : this is no proper ok 
Can ſodden water, their barley broth, 
Decac their cold blood to ſuch valiant heat? 
Drco'cTiBLE. adj, [from decof?.) That which my 
be boiled, or prepared by boiling. 90 
Dzco'ction. u. /. ¶ decoctum, Lat.] 
1. The act of boiling any thing, to extra& its virtue 
In infuſion the longer it is, the greater Is the part of the gul 
1 that goeth into the liquor; but in decoction, though more gd 
forth, yet it either purgeth at the top, or ſettleth at the bottom. J. 
The lineaments of a white lily will remain after the frog 
decoct ion. ; 4 x Arbaibes, 
2. A preparation made by boiling in water, 
They diſtil their huſbands land 
In decaftions; and are mann'd 
With ten emp'rics, in their chamber 
Ie ing for the ſpirit of amber. . Je 
If the plant be boiled in water, the ſtrained liquor is called the 
decofion of the plant, Arduthni, 
Dzco'crurs. 1. / [from decoct.] A ſubſtance drum 
by decoction. | 
DecoLLa"TioN. n. J. [decollatio, Lat.] The aft of 


beheading, | 
He, by a decollatien of all hope, annihilated his mercy: this H 
an immoderancy thereof, deſtroyed his juſtice. Brown, 


Dzcompo'siTE. adj, [decompoſfitus, Latin.) Con- 
pounded a ſecond time; compounded with thing 
| already compoſite, | 

Decompyſites of three metals, or more, are too long to inquired, 
except there be ſome compolitions of them already obſerved. Bacen 
Dtconros: T10N. #. /, [decompoſitus, Lat.) The it 
of compounding things already compounded, 


We conſider what happens in the compofitions and tin 
of ſaline particles, | 1 


7% DECOM FO UND. v. a. [decompono, Lat.] 
1. To compoſe of things already compounded ; to con- 
pound a ſecond time; to form by a ſecond compol: 
tion, 3 
Nature herſelf doth in the bowels of the earth make decompounid 
bodies, as we ſee in vitriol, cinnabar, and even in ſulphur 3 
9 0 
When a word ſtands for a very complex Idea, that is co nded 
and Fee it is not eaſy for men to form and retain 
exa Yo 2 ö 5 
If the violet, blue, and green be intere 
orange, and red will compound upon t per an orange j 
then, if the intercepted colours be let paſs, they will fall upon ti 
compounded orange, and, together with it, decompopnd a _ 
* 
2. To reſolve a compound into ſimple parts. This b. 
_ that has of late crept irregularly into chymica 
00Ks, | 
Decom ro? ux d: ad; from the verb.] Compoſed 
things or words already compounded ; compounded 
ſecond time. . ; | 
The pretended ſalts and ſulphur are ſo far from being element 
par extracted out of the body of mercury, that they ate ratet, * 
rrow a term of the grammarians, decempound bodies, made v1 : 
the whole metal and the menſtruum, or other additaments emiplo) , 
to _— * | 0 4 d of th Fe 
o body ſhould uſe any compound or decompound of the wr 
tial — F 4 Kid. an 7 
Di"corRamenT. . / [from decorate] o 
embelliſhment, Fe! 
To DE'CORATE. v. a. [decoro, Lat.] To ados 
to embelliſh ; to beautify. s 
Dzcora'TiON. . from decorate.] Ornament 
embelliſhment ; added beauty. \ fuk 
Theenſigns of virtues contribute to the ornament of figures) © 
as the decorations belonging to the liberal arts, and to wars 
This helm and _ buckler 1 can ſpare, 
As only decorations of the war: 
So Mars is arm'd for glory, not for need. Dol. 


Drcoxg ron. 1. / L from decorati:] An adorne 3 9 
8 * 


, the remaining yell 


Dxco'rovs, * Lat.] Decent; ſuitable” 


terme. 


. Themſon, 
Na 2. To ſhun; to avoid; to refuſe ; to be cautious of, 


ming; proper: befitting ſeem 


a character; 
3 


DEC 


— 7 DECRE'PITATE.' v. a. [deerijo, Latin. To 
= 22 the erke and triflingeſt things himſelf, hay calcine ſalt till it has ceaſed £ ca in the * : 
nate minifter. . ; ; , | | 
CG RTICATE. v. a. [decortico, Lat.] To'di-| - * So will it come to _ in a pot of 3 
fo "| of the bark or huſk ; to huſk; to peel ; to firip. DrenzrIr TION, 26 [from decrepitate.] The 
Take great barley, dried and detorticared, after it is well waſhed, | crackling noiſe which ſalt makes, when put over the 
boil it in — 1 from decorticate.} The act of fire in a crucible. ; Quincy. 
gcoRTICA bark ® | Decrs'eirness. 12. /. [from decrepit. ] The laſt ſtage 
2 71 * 5 Ladin.) : behaviour con- Dzc 4 ITUDE. {of decay; the laſt effects of old age. 
I R M. u. other earth, in this her barrenneſs and decrepitneſs of age, can 
— to licen 8, contrary to evity ſeemlineſs. procreate-ſuch ſwarms of curious engines. entley. 
If your 3 An Drexzscgxr. adj. [from decreſcens, Latin.) Grow- 
wor bs 22 bis — 5 5 ing leſs; bein in a ſtate of decreaſe, | 
at m , 7 : . . 2 
kingdom. Shakeſpeare. | D&'CRETAL. adj, [decretum, Latin.) Appertainin 
2 Talpedting f — which is bold to treſpaſs in| to a decree; containing a decree. 3 
1 _ phe Motten. A decretal epiſtle is that which the pope decrees either by himſelf, 
pours Beyond the fix'd and ſettled rules . or elſe by the advice of his cardinals ; and this muſt be on his be- 
Of vice pany rd 1 ing conſulted by ſome particular perſon or er er 
The better ſort et before em | 's Parergone 
de Prior. of jecti 
* a profligate life and character ſhould not be ne 155 Sy 6 The frond roves, 3 3 ot ia. 
wi * 
. 
ſtood in awe before dem. «| 31 » | 
7 DECO'Y. v. a. [from doc, Dutch, a cage.] To 2 The colleficn af the = 8 yon 
Jure into a cage ; to entrap ; to draw into a ſnare, : Traditions and decretals ws — of equal force, and as authen- 
A fowler had taken a partridge, who offered to decoy ee” tical as the ſacred charter itſelf. Howel's Vocal Foreſt. 
pions into = 2 $i hs es range.] Dx'crmTIET, n. / mn decree.) One that ſtudies or 
Nor loft, and now reneir'& be Boks abtorphs von Ph. — 2 4 e — — the reign of the 
1 dh rſe. 0 Ir ri . 
D 3 [from the verb.] Allurement to miſ- |  ©7P*zor Frederick Barbarofſa, * Parergen, 
bet 5 cemptation,  [Pz"cnproRy. adj, [from decree.) 
m—_ Devil could never have had ſuch numbers, had he not uſed | 1+ Judicial; definitive. 


to enſnare | Government of the Tongue. 
amb exuberant productions of the earth — 4 a ä 
and ſnare: they only excited and fomented luſts. Woodward. 
* old dramdrinker is the Devil's decoy, Berkley. 
De covpuck. 2. / A duck that lures others. 
There is a ſort of ducks, called decoyducks, that will bring whole 
Alights of fowl to their retirements, where are conveniencies made 
for catching them. : Mortimer. 
9% DECREASE. v. u. [decreſeo, Latin. To grow 
leſs; to be diminiſhed. 
From the moon is the ſigu of feaſts, a light that decreaſerh in her 
(tion, 
Unto fifty years, as they ſaid, the heart annually increaſeth the 
weight of one drachm; after which, in the ſame proportion, it 
| decreaſeth. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
| When the ſun comes to his tropicks, days increaſe and decreaſe 
but a very little for a great while together.  , Newton, 
9% Deckt'ass. v. a. To make leſs; to diminiſh, 
He did diſhonourable find | 


Thoſe articles, which did our Rate decreaſe. Daniel. 
| Nor cheriſh'd they relations poor, 
' That might decreaſe their preſent ſtore, Prior. 


Heat increaſes the fluidity of tenacious liquids, as of oil, balſam, 
and honey ; and thereby decyeaſer their refiſtance, 
Dicas'ase. 3. /. [from the verb.] 

1, The ſtate of growing leſs ; decay. 

By weak'ning toil and hoary age 0'ercome, 

See thy decreaſe, and haſten to thy tomb. 

2. The wain ; 

moon grows leſs, 


to a certain height, and how they differ from thoſe that are ſet in 
the decreaſe of the moon. Bacon. 


To DECRE'E. v. n. [decretum, Latin. 
eli; to apppint by edict; to eſtabliſh by law; to 
determine ; to reſolve. | 


Dicne's, 3. , [deeretum, Latin.) 
1. An edict; a law. | 
If you deny me, fie upon your law! | 
here is no force in the decrees of Venice. Shakeſpeare. 
went a decree from Ceſar Auguſtus, that all the world 


de taxed, | Luke, ile 1. 
Are we condemn'd by fate's unjuſt decree 


3 A determination of a ſait, or litigated 
4 [In canon ere? 

ne pope himſelf, by and with the advice of his car- 

nals in council aſſembled, without being conſulted 
by any one thereon. 
8 CREMENT, 3. / [decrementum, Latin.] Decreaſe ; 
the ſlate of growing leſs ; the quantity loſt by de- 
creaſing, 

Vpon 
ſcarce ſenſib 
Kcelerates : 


caule. 


tropick, and firſt defcenſion from our ſbiſtice, we are 
le of declination ; but declining farther, our decrement 
we fet apace, and in our laſt days precipitate into out 
R ; Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
ks, mountains, and the other elevations of the earth, ſuffer a 
8 decrement, and grow lower and lower. Woodward, 
CRE PIT. adj. [decrepitus, Latin.) Waſted and 
worn out with age ; in the laſt ſtage of decay. 
or Decy it miſer! baſe, ignoble wretch ! ' Shakeſpeare, 
men's lives, in this decrepit age of the world, many exceed four. 
15 and ſome an hundred years. Raleigh, 
* pope Pa — — * = bell goeth for him : take order that 
na . B . 
Decrepit Nen idee, Tach — 


| and ſuch as had their nativity in tim 
ent; beyond all hiſtory, are freſh in the obſervation of man AN 
Brown's Valger Errours, 
FR | And from the north to call 
* W 62 Winter. Milton, 
Who this obſerves, may in his body find 
pit age, but never in his mind. Denham. 
* 1 Propp'd on his ſtaff, and ſtooping as he goes, 
72 Un mitre ſhades his furrow'd brows ; 
; p © god, in this decrepit form array d, 
Did. The Ae enter d, and the. fruits ſurvey d. Pope. 
le to 25 — of witchcraft * ple with a malevolence do- 
nly. defaces oo decrepit parts of our ſpecies, in whom human nature 
fr J infirmity and dotage. | Addiſon. 


„ ef Oed, that he mould imme- 


Ecclus. xliii. 7. ; 


Rn, 
[ 

Prior. 
e time when the viſible face of the 


See in what time the feeds, ſet in the increaſe of the moon, come; 


They ſhall ſee the end of the wiſe, and ſhall not underſtand what 


Ood in his counſel hath decreed of him. NM i. iv. 
Fuer eternal! thine is to decree; : | 
Mine, both in heav'n and earth, to do thy will, Milton. 
Had heav'n decread that I ſhould life enjoy, It 
Heav'n had decreed to ſave unhappy Troy, Dryden. | 
oDickrt's, v. a, To doom or aſſign by a decree. | 
Thou ſhalt alſo decree a thing, and it ſhall be eftablithed, Fob. | 
The king their father, : 
On juſt and weighty reaſons, has decreed 
His ſceptre to the younger, Rowe, 


No more our houſes and our homes to ſte ? Dryden. 
The Supreme Being is ſovereignly good; he rewards the juſt, 
and puniſhes the unjuſt : and the folly of man, and not the derree 
of heaven, is the cauſe of human calamity. Broome, 
2. An eſtabliſhed rule. 
When he made a decree for the rain, and a way for the lightning of 
the thunder, | Job, xxviiie 26. 


An ordinance, which is enacted by 


Ayliffe's Parergon. | 


D E D 


There are lenitives that friendſhip will apply, before it will be 
brought to the decretory rigours of a condemning ſentence. . 
| South's Sermons, 

2. Critical; in which there is ſome definitive event. 
The motions of the moon, ſuppoſed to be meaſured by ſevens, 
and the critical or decretory days, depend off that number. | 
Brown's Vilgar Errours., 
Dzcri'at: 2. , [from decry.] Clamorous cenſure ; 
haſty or noiſy condemnation ; concurrence in cenſur- 
ing any thing. | | 
To DECRY”. Sv. a. [decrier, French.) To cenſure; to 
blame clamorouſly ; to clamour againſt, 


Malice in criticks reigns ſo high, | 

That for ſmall errours they whole plays 0 Dryden. 
Thoſe meaſures, which are extolled by one half of the kingdom, 
are naturally decried by the other, diſon. 


| They applied themſelves to leſſen their authority, decried them ay 
hard and unneceſſary reſtraints, Rogers, 
Quacks and impoſtors are ſtill cautioning us to beware of coun- 
terfeits, and decry others cheats only to make more way — wy 
own. ; wift. 
Dzecu*mBence. 1. / [decumbo, Lat.) The act of lying 
Decu'mstncy. { down; the poſture of lying down. 
This muſt come to paſs, if we hold opinlon they lie not down, 
and enjoy no decumbence at all; for ſtation is properly no reſt, but 
one kind of motion, Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Not conſidering the ancient manner of decumbency, he imputed 
this geſture of the beloved diſciple unto ruſticity, or an act of inci- 
vility. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Dzcu'mpiTURE. . , [from decumbo, Latin.) 
1. The time at whicha man takes to his bed in a diſeaſe, 
2. — n A ſcheme of the heavens erected for 
that time, by which the prognoſticks of recovery or 
death are diſcovered. = h 
ö If but a mile ſhe travel out of town, 

The planetary hour muſt firſt be known, 

And Locks moment: if her eye but akes, 

Or itches, its decumbiture ſhe takes. ET e 
Dz*cuyLs. adj. [decuplus, Latin.] Tenfold ; the ſame 
number ten times repeated, | 

Man's length, that is, a perpendicular from the vertex unto the 
ſole of the foot, is decuple unto his profundity ; that is, a direct 
line between the breaſt and the fpine. Brown's hp. 1 Errours. 

Suppoſing there be a thouſand ſorts of inſects in this iſland, if 
the ſame proportion holds between the inſets of England and of 
the world, as between plants domeſtick and exotick, that is, _ " 
de aye 


# 


cuple, the ſpecies of inſects will amount to ten thouſand. 
Decv'rION. . / [decurio, Lat.] A commander over 
ten; an officer ſubordinate to the centurion. | 
He inſtituted decurions through both theſe colonies, that is, one 
over every ten families, Temple. 
Decvu'r810N. n, / [decurſus, Latin.) The act of run- 
ning down. 
What is decayed by that decurfion of waters, is ſupplied by the 
terrene faeces which water brings. Hale. 
Drcukra'riox. Aa, 2 [ decurtatio, Latin.] The act 
of cutting ſhort, or ſhortening. 


To DECU'SSATE. v. a. drci, Latin.] To interſect 
at acute angles. 
This it performs 
having the form of 
ſating one another longways. 


the action of a notable muſcle on each ſide, 


| 395 | ay 
Decussa"Tion. 2. J. [from dicuſſate.] The act of 
calling ; ſtats of being croſſed at unequal angles. 
Though there be decuſſation of the rays in the pupil of the eye, 
and ſo the image of the object in the retina, or bottom of the eye, 
be inverted ; yet doth not the object appear inverted, but in its 


right or natural poſture, Ray, 
To DEDE'CORATE. v. a. [dedecoro, Latin.] To 
diſgrace ; to bring a reproach upon. Dis. 
EDECORA'TION, ./ [from dedecorate.] The act of 
diſpracing ; diſgrace. 2 
Drepe"corous. adj. [dedecus, Latin.) Diſgraceful ; 
reproachful ; ſhameful. Didt. 


DriozxTTTIiOR. „. % [de and dentitio, Latin.] Loſs 
or ſhedding of the teeth. 

Solon divided life into ten ſeptenaries, becauſe in every one thereof 

a man received ſome ſenſible mutation: in the firſt is dedentition, or 

falling of teeth. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


To DEDICATE, v. 4. [dedico, Latin.) 


1. To devote to ſome divine power; to conſecrate and 
ſet apart to ſacred uſes, 
A pleaſant grove 
Was ſhot up high, full of the ſtately tree 
That dedicated is to Olympick Jove, 

And to his ſon Alcides. : Spenſer, 
| The princes offered for dedicating the altar, in the day that it was 
anointed, Num. vil. 10. 

Warn'd by the fer, to her offended name 


We rais'd, and dedicate, this wond'rous frame. Dryden. 
To appropriate folemaly to any perſon or purpoſe. 
| There cannot be 
That vulture in you, tq devour ſo many 
As will to greatnels dedicate themſelves. 
; — 


| 
2, 


| 


$bateſprart. 


b 
be letter X, made up of many fibres, * 0 


| 


Ladies, a gen'ral welcome from his grace 
Salutes you all : this night he dedicates 


To fair content and you. . Shakeſpeares 
He went to learn the profeiſion of a ſoldier, to which he had 
N dedicated himſelf . | Clarendon, 
Bid her inſtant wed, 
And quiet dedicate her remnant life 
To the juſt duties of an humble wife. Prior. 


3. To inſcribe to a patron. 
He compiled ten clegant books, and dedicated thern 
; Burghley. 


to the lo 
Peacham. 


De"picarTE. adj. [from the verb.] Conſecrate; de- 


4 


| To DEDUCE. v. a. [deduco, Latin.] 


, 


vote ; dedicated ; appropriate. 
5 Pray' rs from preſerved ſouls, 
From faſting maids, whoſe names are dedicate 
To nothing temporal. a ee 
This tenth part, or tithe, being thus aſſigned unto him, leaveth 
now to be of the nature of the other nine parts, which are given 
us for our worldly neceſſities, and becometh as a thing dedicate 
and appropriate unto God. | Spelman. 


EDICA:TION. . /. [dedicatio, Latin.] 


1. The act of dedicating to any being or purpoſe ; con- 


ſecration ; ſolemn appropriation. 
It cannot be laid to many men's charge, that they have been ſo 
curious as to trouble biſhops with placing the firſt ſtone in the 
churches ; or ſo ſcrupulous as, after the erection of them, to make 
any great ado for their dedication. Hooker. 
Among publick ſolemnities there is none ſo glorious as that un- 
der the reign of king Solomon, at the dedication of the temple. 
| Addiſom 
2. An addreſs to a patron. | 
Proud as Apollo on his forked hill, 
Sat full-blown Bufo, puff'd by ev'ry quill z 
Fed by ſoft dedication all day long, 
Horace and he went hand in hand in' ſong. 


15 Pope. 
DDIcA“ToR. 2. /. [from dedicate.] One who inſcribes 


his work to a patron with compliment and ſervility. 
Leave dang'rous truths to unſucceſsful ſatires, 
, And flattery to fulſome dedicators, | Pope. 

Dz'vicatory. adj. [from dedicate.] Compoſing a 
dedication ; complimental ; adulatory. 

Thus I ſhould begin my opiſtle, if it were a dedicatory one; but 

it is a friendly letter. Popes 

Ds v1"T10N, 2. . [deditio, Latin.) The act of yielding 

up any thing; ſurrendry. 5 | 

It was not a complete conqueſt, but rather a dedition upon terms 

and capitulations agreed between the conqueror and the On 

Hale, 


1. To draw in a regular connected ſeries, from one time 
or one event to another. . . 
I will deduce him from his cradle, through the deep and lubrie 
waves of ſtate and court, till he was ſwallowed in the gulph of fa- 
tality. Watton Bucks 
O goddeſs, ſay, ſhall I deduce my rhimes 
From the dire nation in its early times ? Pope. 
2. To ſprm a regular chain of conſequential propoſi - 
tions, | 
Reaſon is nothing but the faculty of deducing unknown truths 
from principles already known. | Locke, 
3. To lay down in regular order, ſo as that the fol- 
ioning Bag naturally riſe from the foregoing. 
me your ſong, ye nightingales | oh pour 
The mazy-running foul of melod 
Into my varied verſe ! while I deduce, 
From the firſt note the hollow cuckoo ſings, 
The ſymphony of ſpring. Thomſon. 
DxDv"cEMENT. #./. [from deduce.) The thing deduced; 
the collection of reaſon; conſequential propoſition. 
Praiſe and prayer are his due worſhip, and the reſt of thoſe de- 
ducements which I am confident are the remote effects of revelation. 


Dryden. 

Dspv*crBLE. adj. [from gra Collectible by rea- 
ſon; conſequential; diſcoverable from principles laid 
down. | 
The condition, although deducible from many grounds, yet ſhall 
we evidence it but from few. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
The general character of che new earth is paradiſalcal; and the 
particular character, that it hath no ſea: and both are apparently 
deducible from its formation. Burnet. 
So far, therefore, as conſcience reports any thing agreeable to 
or deducible from theſe, it is to be hearkened to, South. 
All properties of a triangle depend on, and are deducible from, 
the complex idea of three lines, including a ſpace. . Locke, 


Depy'cive. adj. [from deduce.] Performing the act 


of deduction. Dit. 
To DEDUCT. v. a. L deduco, Latin,] FL Is 
1, To ſubſtract; to take away; to cut off; to defal- 


I DeDpu"cTIVELY. 


| 


cate, a 
We deduct from the computation of our years that part of our 
time which is ſpent in incogitancy of infancy, Norris. 
2. To ſeparate ; to diſpart ; to divide. Now not in uſe, 
Having yet, in his dedu#ed ſpright, 


Some ſparks remaining of that heavenly fire, Spenſer, 
Depvu'crtioON. 2. / ¶deductio, Latin. | 
1. Conſequentia) collection; conſequence ; propoſition 


drawn from principles premiſed, . 
Out of ſcripture ſuch duties may be deduced, by ſome kind of 
conſequence; as by long circuit of deduction it may be that even all 
truth, out of any truth, may be concluded. - Hooker, 
Set before you the moral law of God, with ſuch deductions from 
it as our Saviour hath drawn, or our own reaſon, well informed, 
can make. Ez Duppa. 

That by diverſity of motions we ſhould ſpell out things not re- 
ſembled by them, we muſt attribute to ſome ſecret deduction; but 
what this deduction ſhould be, or by what mediums this knowledge 
is advanced, is as dark as ignorance, Glanville. 

You have laid the experiments together in ſuch a way, and made 
ſuch deductions from them, as I have not hitherto met with. Boyle, 

All croſs and diſtaſteful humours are either expreſily, or by clear 
conſequence and dedu#ion, forbidden in the New Teſtament. Till. 

A reflection ſo obvious, that natural inſtin@ ſeems to have ſug- 
geſted it even to thoſe Who never much attended to dedu#ions of 


reaſon. : Rogers. 
2. That which is deduQed ; defalcation, 
Bring then theſe bleſſings to a tri account z 
Make fair dedu2fjons ; ſee to what they mount. Pope. 
Dr v'civz. adj, [from dedud?.] Deducible; that 
which is or may be deduced from a poſition premiſed. 
All knowledge of cauſes is dedu#ive; for we know none by ſim- 
ple intuition, but through the mediation of their effects. GCGlanv. 
tially ; by regular deduQtion ; by a regular train of 
ratiocination. | | 
There is ſcarce a popular errour paſſant in our days, which is 
not either directly expreſſed, or deduFively contained, in this work. 
| Brown's Vulgar Errourte 
DEED. ». / [bxb, Saxon; dard, Dutch. 
1. Action, whether good or bad; thing done. 
From loweſt place when virtuous things proceed, 
The place is dignified by th' docr's deed, 1 
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The monſter nought replied ; for words were vain, 
And deeds could only deeds unjuſt maintain» 
he ſame had not conſented to the council and deed. 
We are not ſecluded from the expeCtation of reward for our cha- 


Dr den, 
uke, 


ritable deeds. 


2. Exploit ; performance, 
I, on the other ſide, 
Us'd no ambition ta commend my deeds ; 
The deeds themſelves, tho“ mute, ſpoke loud the doer. Milt. 
Thouſands were there, in darker fame that dwell, 
Whoſe deeds ſome nobler poem ſhall adorn, Dryden. 
3. Power of action; agency. 
or knew I not 
To be with will and deed created free, 
4. Act declaratory of an opinion. | 
They defire, with ſtrange abſurdity, that to the ſame ſenate it 
ſhould belong to give ſull judgment in matter of excommunication, 
and to abloivewhom it pleaſed them, clean contrary to their own 
former deeds and oaths, : Hooker. 
5. Written evidence of any legal act. 5 
The ſolleitor gave an evidence for a deed, which was impeached 
to be fraudulent, | Bacon, 
He builds his houſe upon the ſand, and writes the deeds by which 
he holds his eſtate upon the face of a river, South, 
6. Fat ; reality ; the contrary to fiftion : whence the 
word indeed. 
0 that, as oft 1 have at Athens ſeen 
« The ſtage arlle, and the big cloudy deicend 3 
$0 now in very deed | might behold : 
The pond'rous earth, and all you marble root, 9 8 
Meet like the hands of ſove. h Lee's Oedipus, 
Dries. adj. [from deed.] Unactive; without ac- 
tion ; without exploits. | 
| Speaking in deeds, and dred/eſt in his tongue, 
Initant, he cried, your female diſcord end, 
Ve deedleft boaſters ! and the ſong attend. 


Smalridge's Ser mont. 


Milton. 


Shakeſpeare. 
P pe . 


To DEEM. . . os dempt, or deemed. | domgan, Go- 


thick ; doemen, Dutch; deman, Saxon. ; 
1. To judge ; to conclude upon conſideration ; to think; 
to opine ; to determine, | 
Here eke that famous golden apple grew, 
For which th' ldean ladies diſagreed, 
Till partial Paris dempe it Venus“ due. Spenſer, 
$0 natural is the union of religion with juſtice, that we may 
buldly deem there is neither, where both are not. Hooker, 
He who, to be en 


A god, leap'd fondly into Etna flames. Milton. 
Theſe bleflings, friend, a deity bettow'd 
For never can I deem him lefs than pol Deyden. 
Nature difturb'd, 
Ty deem'd vindiative to have chang'd her courſe, =—Thomſon, 


2. To eſtimate ; to make eſtimate of: this ſenſe is now 


diſuſed, | 
Do me not to dy, | 
Ne deem thy force by fortunc's doom unjuſt, 
"That hath, maugre her ſpite, thus low me laid in duſt, Spe. 
Nut they that (kill not of ſo heavenly matter, 
All that they know not, envy, or admire, 
Rather than envy, let them wonder at her, : 
Nut not to deem off her deſert aſpire, wars of 
Dr u. . /; [from the verb.] Judgment; ſurmile z 
opinion. Not now in uſe, 
Hear me, my love, be chou but true of heart, 
ml truc how now What wicked deem iv this? = Shbateſp. 
Dxu*marin, . / [from deem.) A judge: a word yet 
in uſe in Jerſey and the Iſle of Man. 
DEEP. 4%. (dee p. _— TY 
1. Having length downwards ; deſcending far ; pro- 
found : oppoſed to ue. 
All tices in high and tandy grounds are to be ſet drepy and in 
watry grounds more ſhallow, Bacon, 
The gaping gulph low to the centre lies, 3 
And twice as derp 4s carth is distant from the [kiet, Dryden. 
2. Low in ſituation ; not high, 
3. Meaſured from the ſurface downward, 
Mr. Halley, In diving deep into the fea in a diving veſſel, found, 
In a clear {un-thine day, that when he was funk many fathoms deep 
Into the water, the upper part of hls hand, on which the ſun ſhone 


dſrectiy, appeared of a red colour, Newton, 
4. Entering far; ue a great way. 

"This avarive | 

Sulkes deeper, grown with more pernicious root, = SHA. 


For, even in that eaton of the yearg Me Ways in that vale were 
very nh” * Clarendon, 
hou haſt not ſtrength ſach labours to ſuſtain 1 
Diink hellebore, my boy ! drink dep, and (cout thy brain, 


| Dryden. 

5. Far from the outer part. | 
o the falls (plder, when her nets are ſpread, 

Deep ambuth'd in her lent den dogs lies Dryden, 


6. Not (uperficial ; not obvious, 
It the matter be knotty, and the ſenſe lies drep, the mind muſt 
ſtop aud buckle to it, and Mick upon It with labour and thought, 
and cloſe conteraplations | Les be. 
7. Sagaciousz penetrating z having the power to enter 
far into a ſubject, 
Who hath not heard it ſpoken, ; | 
How deep you wore within the books of heav'n ? Shateſpeare, 
Ihe (pirit of deep prophecy the hath. IA. 
He '« meditating with two deep divines. Shadeſpeare, 
Woes Ll Hein m = 
ented muc ey and projects 
Of enemies, of fwd ane eget on, - 
Plaufible to the world, to me worth nought, Milton, 
I do not Atcovet the helps which this great man of deep thought 
mentions, | ec b.. 
$. Full of contrivance ; politick ; inſidious, 
When 1 have matt need to employ a friend, 
Dae. hollow, treacherous, and full of guile, 
"ho ta me. Shateſprove't Richard III. 
9. Grave ; ſolemn, 
O Qod } If my deep pray*rs cannot appeaſe thee, 
Aut thou wilt be aveng'd on my mildeeds, 
Yet execute thy wrath on me alone, bat. Ruud Il. 
Nor awthl Phabus was on Pindus heard 
With dee flence, or with more regards Dryden, 


With deeper brown the grove was —— D. ydons 
11. Having a great degree of ſtilneſb, or gloom, or 
ladneſs. 
And the Lord God cauſed a deep deep to Fall upon Adam. 
. Cg, U. 21. 
16. Depreſſed e ſunk ; metaphorically, low. 
I heir deep poverty abounded into the riches of their liberality, 
| > Corintbiany, vitic 2s 
13. Ba(s 3 grave in ſound, | 
The Wunde made by buckets in a well, are deeper and Fuller than 
if the like pets ullton were made In the open alte Bacon 
Davy, *. /. [from the adjective. ] | 
1. The (ea ; the main ; the abyls of waters ; the ocean, 
Vet we did tt up out hearts and veces bs Oed above, W 
%. 


EE Dez HEN. v. a. 


DEF 


What earth in her dark bowels could not keep 


'D'E'F 


| The moſt eminent ſin is the ſpreading of 


From greedy man, lies ſafer in the deep. _ Waller. G 
| Whoe'er thou art, whom fortune brings to keep : Auguſtus, conſcious to himſelf of man — of the | 
Theſe rites of Neptune, monarch of the deep. Pope. 577 lampoons and ſatires, and defumat writings, an edig 
2. The moſt ſolemn or ſtill part. To DEPA*ME. v. a. [de and fama, Latin, 
mo 2 2 17 that do ey 3 infamous; to cenſure falſely in publick E 
n of night, to this Herne's . - . Ft pi 
The deep of night is Gove upon our talk, Shakeſpeare. | of honour ; to diſhonour by r eports ; to libel ; nk 


Virgin face ow | 5 
Attracts the hapleſs youth through ſtorms and waves, 
Alone in deep 2 night. Philips. 
from decp.] 


1. To make deep; to ſink far below the ſurface, 
The city of Rome would receive a great advantage from the un- 
dertaking, as it would raiſe the banks and deepen the bed of the 
Tiber. Audiſon. 
2. To darken; to cloud; to make dark. 
You mult deepen your colours ſo, that the orpiment may be the 
higheſt, : Peacham., 
3. To make ſad or gloomy, See DEEY. ag. 
Her gloomy preſence ſaddens all the ſcene, 
Shades ev'ry how's, and darkens ev'ry green, 
Deapeni the murmurs of the falling floods, 
And breathes a browner horror on the woods, Pope. 
Dery-MouTHED. adj, [deep and mouthed.] Having a 
hoarſe and loud voice, | 
Huntſman, I charge thee, tender well = hounds 
And couple Clowder with the deep-mourb'd Brach. 
Behold the Engliſh beach 
Pales in the flood with men, with wives and boys, 
Whoſe ſhouts and claps outvoice that deep-mouth'd ſea. Shak, 
'Then toils for beaſts, and lime for birds were found, 
And deep-mouth'd dogs did foreſt walks ſurround. Dryden, 
Hills, dales, and foreſts far behind remain, 
While the warm ſcent draws on the deep-mouth'd train. Gay. 
Dury-MuSING, adj, [deep and muſe.) Contemplative ; 
loſt in thought. 
But he deep-muſing 0'er the mountains ſtray'd, 
Through many thickets of the woodland ſhade, 
Der'yiy, adv, (from deep.] 


1. To a great depth; far below the ſurface. 
Fear is a paſſion that is moſt deeply rooted in our natures, and 
flows immediately from the principle of ſelf-preſervation. Ti/lotf. 
'Thote impreſſions were made when the brain was more ſuſcep- 
tive of them: they have been deeply engraven at the proper ſeaſon, 
and therefore they remain. Watts. 


7 
x 


Shateſp. 


Pope. 


careleſsly ; pro _ | 
3. Sorrowtully ; ſolemnly z with a great degree of ſe- 
riouſneſs or ſadnels. 


He ſighed deeply in his ſpirit. Mark, viii. 12. 
| Jackins ſo deeply hath ſworn ne'er more to come 


In bawdy-houſe, that he dares not go home. Donne. 
Upon the deck our careful general ſtood, 
And deeply mus'd on the ſucceeding day. | Dryden, 


4. With a weer to darkneſs of colour. 
Having taken of the y red juice of buckthorn berries, I let 
it drop upon white paper, Boyle. 
5, In a high degree. 
"To keep his 1 with him, he had deeply offended both his 
nobles and people, | Bacon's Henry VII. 
Ds"srngss. n. / [from deep.) Entrance far below 
the ſurface ; protundity ; depth. 
Cazzianer ſet forward with great toil, by reaſon of the deepneſi of 
the way, and heavineſs of the great ordnance, Knolles. 
Some fell upon ſtony places, and they withered, becauſe they had 
no deepne/s of earth,  Mattherv, Xili. 5. 
Dunk. . / [beon, Saxon; hier, Teutonick ; 055, 
Greek.] That claſs of animals which is hunted for 
veniſon, containing many ſubordinate ſpecies ; as the 
ſtag or red deer, the buck or fallow deer, the roebuck, 
and others, | 
You have beaten my men, killed my deer, and broke open my 
lodge: | Shakeſpeare. 
The pale that held my lovely deer. aller, 
To DEFA CE. v. a. [defaire, French.) To deſtroy; 
to raze; to ruin z to disfigure, | 
Give me leave to ſpeak as earneſtly in truly commending it, as 


f Whitgi ts 
Fatal this marriage, 
Defacing monuments of conquer'd France 


2. With great _ or ſagacity; not ſuperficially ; not 
0 


you have done in untruly and unkindly defacing and flandering it. 


lumniate ; to deſtroy reputation by ej (a. 
el 
words, | V either ag or 
1 heard the defaming of many, b 5 
35 Any live as if they — chriſtianity merely in fits 
ame it. . 
My guilt thy growing virtues did defame z Beg 7 ich. 
D M y r W unblemiſh'd name, Dy, 
EFA*ME. u. J. [from the verb.] Diſgrace : dig 
not in uſe, ] | Brace 3 Ciſhonoyr 
Many doughty knights he in his d 
Had done to lan 5 9 þ 


And hung their conquer'd arms for more defame 
On gallowtrees, 


Dur uA. a. . [from defame.] One that ka. 
pate of another; a detractor; a calumnia 
t may be a uſeful trial of the patience of the defamed Ie 
defamer as not the leſs crime. Government o theta 
To DEFA*'TIGATE. v. a. [ defatigo, Lat.] 40 8 
to tire. "a; 
. 5 3 of 5 8 men's induſtries, never defatigated, hak 
Derarica'TI0N. . J. [defatigatio, Latin. Web 
neſs ; fatigue. res 
DEFAULT. . % [defaut, French. ] 1 — 
1. Omiſſion of that which we ought to do; neglec 
2. Crime; failure; fault. l 


Sedition tumbled into England more by the defau!: ; 
than W / Fault of Vernoy 


4 e, that _ wht "tis to faſt and pray, Nu 
re penitent for your default to-day, 
Let me not raſhly call in — Shale pean, 


Divine prediction: what if all foretold 
Had been fulfill'd, but through mine own default, 
Whom have 1 to complain of but myſelf? 
; "ogg Judges we are of our own exccllencies, and other = 
CTAWUETLS» 

3. Helen ; want. | * 
: 1 default of the king's pay, No forces were laid upon = fuk 

Cooks could make artificial birds and fiſhes, in default of then 

ones. Arbuthnot on (un 

4. [In law.] Non-appearance in court at a day xc 
ſigned, N 

To Drauf r. v. #, [from the noun.] To fail i 
8 any contract or ſtipulation ; to forfeit by 

5 reaking a — , 

EFA'ULTER, . /. [from the verb.] O 
default. 95 ee, 

DEFEASANCE. 1. /. Laeſaiſarce, French. 

1. The act of annulling or abrogating any contraR c 
ſtipulation, | : 

2. Deftaſance is a condition annexed to an a; as U 
an obligation, a recognizance, or ſtatute, which per. 
formed by the obligee, or the cognizee, the a& uñ 
diſabled and made void, as if it had never been done, 

ESD | Couel, 

3. The writing in which a defeaſance is contained. 

4. A defeat; conqueſt ; the act of conquering ; the 
ſtate of being conquered, Obſolete. 0 

That hoary king, with all his train, 

Being arrived where that champion ſtout, 

After his foe's defeaſance, did remain, 
Him goodly greets, and fair does entertain. Sparſe, 

Dzy2"as1BLs. adj. [from defaire, Fr. to make wid] 
That which may be annulled or abrogated. / 

. came to the crown by a defeaſible title, ſo was never _ ſt 
g ä is 

DEFEAT. #. / [from d faire, French.] 

1. The overthrow of an army, 

End Marlb'rough's work, and finiſh the defeat. A0 i. 

2. Act of deſtrution ; deprivation, 


Undoing all. Shakeſpeare, ; ; 
mag men iy: thanks 83 ce Os Zones Sch. A ln a — Salden 
le ſtatues, freetes, columns broken lie, , | 
Aud, though 2 the wonder of the eye. Dryden. To DEFEAT. v. 4. [from the noun, ] 
One nobler wretch can only riſe, 1. Tooverthrow ; to undo, | 
"Tis he whoſe whoſe fury ſhall deface Defeat thy favour with uſurped beard, Sbatrſpus 
The ſtoick's image in this piece, Prlor. | Ye gods, ye make the weak moſt ſtrong; 
Drra"cxment, . /. [from deface.) Violation; in- Therein, ye gods, ye tyrants do defeat. Steigt 


jury; raſure; abolition; deſtruction. 


But what is this image, and how is it defaced? The poor men 


defacement tin. Bacon, 
Dxra'ckR. . , [from deface.] Deſtroyer ; aboliſher ; 
violator. | | 

That foul defucer of God's handywork 

Thy womb let looſe, to chace us to our graves. Shakeſpeare, 

miſcarriage: a word not in uſe, 

"The aftfeRions were the authors of that unhappy defailance. 

: Glanville, 

To DEFA'LCATE. v. 4. [from falx, falcis, a ſickle; 


defalguer, French.] To cut off; to lop ; to take away 


part of a penſion or ſalary, It is generally uſed of 


money. . 

Dkrratca'rtion. 100 [from defalcate. 
abatement ; exciſion of any part 
lowance, 


Diminution ; 


a cuſtomary al- 


without any date. Addiſon, 
To Dera". v. a [See DuralCcatt.] To eut off; 
to lop away. 


What he defa/ts from ſome inſipid fin, is but to make ſome other 


more guſttu}, | Decay of Picty. 
Drrama'rion, . /. [from %.] The at of de- 
taming or bringing infamy upon another ; calumny ; 
reproach ; cenſure 3 detraction. 
«famation ix the uttering of contumelious language of any one, 


with an intent of raifing an ill fame of the party z and this extends 
to _ as by defamatory libelsz and to deeds, as reproachtul 


Many dak and intricate motives there are to detration . de- 


a great man. Addiſon, 
Drera"marony. ed. [from df e.] Calumnious ; 
aging to defame ; unjultly cenſorious ; libellous ; 

1 | 


falſely ſatirical, 


of Lyons will tell you, that the image of God is pnrity, and the 


DrFAlLANCE, . AB Go, gr French.] Failure; 


he tea- table is ſet forth with its cuſtomary bill of fare, and 


famation 3 and many malicious [pies are ſearching into the actions of 


3 


They invaded Ireland, and were defeated by the lord . 

4 
2, To fruſtrate. | 
To his accuſations 


He pleaded till not guilty, and alleg'd 
Many ſharp reaſons to defeat the law, 
Death, 


Then due by ſentence when thou didſt tranſgreſs, 
Defeated of his ſeizure, many days, 


Shalpun 


9 thee of grace. Mm 
iſcover'd, and defeated of your pre 
You ſculke'd. fe Wen Dl 


He finds himſelf naturally to dread a fü rior Beings that en 
defeat all his deſigns, and diſappoint all 442 Tue 


a To aboliſh to undo; to change. 
EFE ATURE. ». /. from de and feature.] Change® 
feature; alteration of countenance ; not in uſe. 


Grief hath chang'd me, 
And careful hours, with time's deformed hand, 


Hath written ſtrange deſcatures in my face, Shatgpt 
To DE'FECATE. v. a. [defeeco, Latin. ] 4 
1. To purge liquors from ſees or foulneſs ; to puiif 


to cleanſe, | 
I practiſed a way to deficate the dark and muddy oil of _ 


The blood is not ſufficiently defecaced or clarified, but hm 
muddy. Hare 
Provide a brazen tube 
Inflext ; ſelf-taught and voluntary flies 
The defecated liquor, through the vent i 
Aſcending; then, by downward tract convey'd, mo 
Spouts into ſubject veſſels lovely clear. : 2 * ip" 
2. To purity from any extraneous or noxious mixture! 


poſtures, Hans, and geſtures, Ayliffe. to clear; to brighten 
Be Rent, and beware, if ſuch you fee 3 — — 8 | x "Wer d 5 a quan" 
"Thx defamation but to ay, Le 3 We defecate the notion from materiality, and abſtra þ 4 


place, and all kind of corporeity from it. 


Di'rscars. adj. [from the verb.] Purged from | « 
foulneſs. in 0 
We are pus led with contradiftions, which are no a * 
defetate Faculties, daher. 
This liquoc was very defecate, and of a pleafing tolden 355 


*. 
Dirt 


portes T0, 1. . Laterne Latin.] Purification ; 

zee, nd lier ars Garnes in their offices of defecation 

f 7 Feioue and dreggiſh blood. | arvey. 
ECT: ts 7. [ de ectus, Latin. ] | a 

« ant; abſence o ſomething neceſſary; inſufficiency ; 


J. ſed to ſuperfluit7. 
the amt opp corrected, and defects ſupplied, 
Had this ſtrange energy been leſs, 
D if 707 had been chlor as excels. 
Aae e 1 On. 
i Failing 3 Pente OR ts gen 
Our mean ſecures us, and our mere defect 
Prove our commodities, 


. miſtake z errour. - : 
. bor follow the perfections of them whom we like not, 
in defects reſemble whom we love. Hooker. 
__— You praiſe 3 1 ; 
ing defecti of judgment to me. keſpeare. 
Bk G Heure z but, your defetts to know, | 
Make uſe of ev'ry friend—and ev'ry foe, Pope: | 
4, Any natural imperfection; a blemiſh ; a failure, 


Davies. 


Blackmore. 


Shakeſpea re. 


without direct implication of any thing too little. 


Men, through ſome defekt in the organs, want words, yet fail | 


not to ex reſs their univerſal ideas by ſigns. 
1 D8FE cr. V. . 


to fall ſhort of; to fail, Obſolete, 


cumference of knowledge. 
failing ; deficiency 3 imperfection. 
5 the defe8ibility of that particular tradition. 


pore . 3 
Derg cTIBLE: 


of . [from defe8.] 
1. Imperſect; defici 


ent; wanting. 

t of their lives in a defectibl condition, 
prrrerion: 2. / [difedtio, Latin. 
1. Want; failure. 
2. A falling away 3 apoſtacy. 

and afterwards in men. 
winal muſt ſuch a defeZtion be ! 

| the fooliſh and evil diſpoſitions that are foun 
3. An abandoning of a king, or ſtate ; revolt. 


of the whole realm. 

Neither can this be meant of evil governours or 
ſome perverſeneſs and _ in the very nation itſelf, 
Dzrv'crivs. adj, [from defetivu?, Lat.] 

1. Wanting the juſt quantity. 


The extraordinary pe rſons, thus highly favoured, were 5 a 


Locke. 


[from the noun. ] To be deficient ; 


| themſelves in attempts above humanity z yet the en- 
80 A defected by the way, and tired within the ſober cir- 
- | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


DeFEcTIBILITY: 1. /. [from defeible.] The ſtate of 
he perfe&tion and ſufficiency of Scripture has been ſhewn, as 


Lord Digby to Sir Ken. Dighy: 
The corruption of things corruptible 17 upon 1 2 ical 

4: of the connection or union of the parts of things cor- 
Aang e ' Hale's Origin of Mankind, 


This defeion and falling away from God was firſt ſound in an- 


Raleigb. 


mu fall away after taſting of the good word of God, how cri- 
Atterbury. | 
There is more evil owing to our original deſection from God, and 

in fallen man. 


Watts. 


He was diverted and drawn from hence by the general defect ion 


a ies. 


rants, but of 


Bacon. 


Nor will poliſhed amber, although it ſend forth a groſs and cor- 
poreal exhalement, be found a long time defective upon the exacteſt 


ſcales. 


rown's Vulgar Errours. 


4. Full of defects; imperfect; not ſufficient; not ade- 


quate to the purpoſe. 


It ſubjects them to all the diſcaſes depending upon a defefive 


2 motion of the blood. Arbutbnot on 


iments. 


it will very little help to cure my ignorance, that this is the beſt 


of four or five hypotheſes 4 which are all defect ive. 
n 


If it renders us perfect 
leaves us defeive in another. 


3. Faulty ; vitious; blameable. 


one accompliſhment, it 


proper ſentiments to the perſons they introduce. 


particular caſe. 
wants ſome of its tenſes. 


ſtate of being imperfect; faultineſs. 


The lowneſs often opens the building in breadth, or 


tiveneſs of ſome other particular makes any ſingle part 
perfection. 


DEFE'NCE. 1. /. I dgfenſſo, Lat.] 
1, Guard; protection; ſecurity. 


Loc te. 
generally 
Addiſon . 


Our tragedy writers have been notoriouſly defeftioe in giving 


Addiſon. 


Drrzerivg or deficient Nouns, [In grammar.] Inde- 
clinable nouns, or ſuch as want a number, or ſom 


DerrcTive Verb. [in grammar.] A verb which 


Dses'crivexsss, n. / [from defeive.]J Want; the 


the defec- 
appear in 
diſon. 


Rehoboam dwelt in Jeruſalem, and built cities for defence in 


Judah, 


2 Chronicles, il. 5. 


The Lord is your protection and ſtrong ſtay, a defence from, heat, 


and a cover from the ſun. 


ccleſ. xxxiv. 16. 


Be thou my ſtrong rock for an houſe of defence to fave me. 


| Pſalm xxxi. 2. 
Againſt all this there ſeems to be no defence, but that of ſupport- 


ing one eſtabliſhed form of doctrine and diſcipline, 
2. Vindication ; juſtification ; apology. 


Swift. 


Alexander beckoned with his hand, and would have made his 


fence unto the people. 
The youthful prince 
With ſcorn replied, and made this bold defence. 
3 Prohibition: this is a ſenſe merely French. 


Act, xix. 33. 


Dryden. 


Severe defences may be made againſt wearing any linen under a 


Certain breadth. 
4. Reſiſtance. 


Tempi Co 


5 [In law,] The defendant's reply after declaration 


produced. 


6. [In fortification.] The part that flanks 
work, 


ToDure'nce, w. a. 


another 


[defen/us, Lat.] To defend by for- 


tincation: not in uſe. 

The city itſelf he ſtrongly fortifies, 
Three ſides by fix it well defenced has. 
os NCELESS, adj, [from defence.) 

Cefence ; unprepared, 

Captain or colonel, or knight in arms, 
hoſe chance on theſe defenceleſs doors may ſeize 
Guard them, and him within protect from harms, 
My ſiſter is not ſo defenceleſs left | 
Jou imagine 1 ſhe has a hidden ſtrength 


Which you remember not. 
Ah me ! that fear 
Domes thund'ring back with dreadful revolution 
On my defencel:ſs head. | 
On a ſlave diſarm'd, 
Defenceleſs, and ſubmitted to my rage, 
aſe revenge is vengeance on myſelt, 
2. Impo 


tent; unable to make reſiſtance. 


ill ſuch a multitude of men emplo 
Their ſtrength againſt a weak iſuncalfs, boy ? 


« 


| Fairfax. 


aked ; unarmed ; unguarded ; not provided with 


Milton. 
Milton. 


Milton. 


Te DEFE/ND. v. 4. 
1. To ſtand in defence of; to protect ; to ſupport. 
There aroſe, to defend Iſrael, Tola the ſon of Pub. = Fudge. 
iver me from mine enemies, O my God: defend me from 
them that riſe up againſt me. | Pſalm lix. 1. 
Heav'n defend yopr ſouls, that you think 
I will your ſerious and great buſineſs ſcant, Shakeſpeare. 
2. To vindicate ; to uphold ;. to aſſert; to maintain, 
The queen on the throne, by God's aſſiſtance, is able to defend 
herſelf againſt all her majeſty's enemies and allies put together, 


p | Swift. 
3. To fortify ; to ſecure. 


And here th' acceſs a gloomy grove defends 
And here th' unnavigable lake extrnda. 5 


D den. 
A village near it was defended by the river. Cloris 
4. To prohibit ; to forbid. [ defenare, French.) 
Where can you ſay, in any manner, age, 
That ever God defended marriage ? Chaucer, 


O ſons ! like one of us man is become, 
To know both good and evil, fince his taſte 
Of that defended fruit, Milton. 


The uſe of wine is little practiſed, and in ſome places defended 
by cuſtoms or laws. | le. 


| Temp 
5. ay maintain a place, or cauſe, againſt thoſe that at- 
tac it. \ 
Let me be foremoſt to defend the throne, 
And guard my father's glories and my own. Pope. 
So have I two riyal wits contend, 
One briſkly . one gravely wiſe defend. Smith, 
wy F uy DABLE. adj. [from defend.) That may be de- 
ended, | 


DEFENDANT. adj. [from defendo, Lat.] Defenſive ; 
fit for defence. 


Line and new repair our towns of war 


With men of courage, and with means defendant. © Shakeſp. 
Dsrz'nDanT. 5 If 


from the adjective.] 
1. He that defends againſt aſſailants, 

Thoſe high towers, out of which the Romans might more con- 
veniently fight with the defendants on the wall, thoſe alſo were 
broken by Archimedes' engines. Wilkins's Math. Mag. 

2. [In law.] The perſon accuſed or ſued. 
This is the day appointed for the combat, 
And ready are th' appellant and defendant. 
5 Plaintiff dog, and bear defendant, 
Dere "nope. =. / [defen/or, Latin. ] 
1. One that defends ; a champion. 
| Baniſh your defenders, till at length 
| Your ignorance deliver you, | 
As moſt abated captives, to ſome nation | 
That won you without blows, Shakeſpeare. 
|  Do'ſt thou not mourn our pow'r employ d in vain, 
And the defenders of our city ſlain? Dryden. 
2. An aſſerter; a vindica tor. | 

Undoubtedly there is no way ſo effeQual to betray the truth, as 

to procure it a weak defender. F South, 
3 [In law.] An advocate; one that defends another 
in a court of juſtice, 


Dzre"nsaTivE. 2. / [from defence. ]. 
1. Guard; > oor | 85 | 


A very unſafe defenſative it is againſt the fury of the lion, and 
ſurely no better than virginity, or blood royal, which Pliny doth 
place in cock-broth. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
If the biſhop has no other defenſatives but excommunication, no 

other power but that of the keys, he may ſurrender up his paſtoral 
ſtaff. 2 South. 

2, [In ſurgery.] A bandage, plaſter, or the like, uſed 
to ſecure a wound from outward violence. 

Drrz'xsIBLE. 45 [from dgfence. ] 

1. That may be defended. 


A field, 
Which nothing but the ſound of Hotſpur's name | 
Did ſeem to make 2 Shakeſpeare, 
They muſt make themſelves defenſible both againſt the natives 
and againſt ſtrangers. Bacon. 
Having often heard Venice repreſented as one of the moſt defen- 
fible cities in the world, I informed myſelf in what its ſtrength 
conſiſts, : 5 Addiſon. 
2. Juſtifiable ; right; capable of vindication. 


Sbaleſpeare. 
Hudibras. 


him from doing miſchie | Collier. 


Drg'NSIVE. adj. [defenfif, Fr. from defendens, Lat.] 
1. That ſerves to defend; proper ſor defence; not 
offenſive. 
He would not be perſuaded by danger to offer any offence, but 
only to ſtand upon the beſt defenſive guard he could. Sidney. 
My unpreparedneſs for war teſtifies for me that I am ſet on the 


| defenſive part. King Charles. 
Defenſive arms lay by, as uſeleſs here, | 
Where maſly balls 4. neighbouring rocks do tear. Waller. 
2. In a ſtate or poſture of defence. * 
e _— pas 4 
Defenſive ſcarce, or wi e fear ſurpris'd, 
Fra 33 8 ; Milton. 


Dzrs"ns1ve. #. J. [from the adjective.] 
1. Safeguard. 

Wars preventive, upon juſt fears, are true defenſives, as well as 
on actual invaſions. 
2. State of defence. 

His majeſty, not at all diſmayed, reſolved to ſtand upon the de- 
fenſive only. Clarendon. 
DeFE'NSLVELY. adv. [from defenfive.)] In a defenſive 


manner. 


Derx'NnsT. part. paſſ. [from defence.) Defended, Ob- 
ſolete. | 
Stout men of arms, and with their guide of power, 
Like 'Troy's old town defenſ with Ilion's tower. Fairfax. 
To DEF ER. vv. . [from differo, Lat.] 
1. To put off; to delay to act. 
He will not long defer 
To vindicate the glory of his name 
Againſt all competition, nor will long 
Endure it. Milton. 
Inure thyſelf betimes to the love and practice of good deeds; 
for the longer thou deferreſt to be acquainted with them, the leſs 
every day thou wilt find thyſelf diſpoſed to them. Atterbury. 
2. To pay deference or regard to another's opinion. 
To DEFE R. v. a. - 
1. To withhold ; to delay. 


Defer the promis'd boon, the goddeſs cries. Pope. 
Neither is this a matter to be deferred till a more convenient time 


of peace and leiſure, : mw 
2, To refer to ; to leave to another's judgment and de- 
termination. 

The commiſſioners deferred the matter unto the earl of Nor- 
thumberland, who was the principal man of authority in thoſe 
parts. - Bacon, 

Ds"reRENCE. 2. /. [deference, Fr.] 
1. Regard; reſpect. : 

Virgil could have excelled Varius in tragedy, and Horace in lyric 


defendo, Latin ; defendre, French. ] 


I conceive it very * to diſarm an adverſary, and diſable 


acon. 


[DarrxvA BTE. adj. [from define. 


poetry, but out of deference to his friends he attempted neither. Dryd. | 


He may be convinced that he is in an error, by obſerving thoſe 
perſons, for whoſe wiſdom and goodneſs he has the greateſt deference, 
to be of a contrary ſentiment, | "Swift. 
2. Complaiſance ; condeſcenſion. 

A natural roughneſs makes a man uncomplaiſant to others; ſo 
that he has no deference for their inclinations, tempers, or condi- 
tions. 0 Locke. 
3- Submiſſion, | : 
Moſt of our fellow-ſubjeQs are guided either by the prejudice of 
education, or by a deference to the judgment of thoſe who, perhaps, 
in their own hearts, diſapprove the opinions which they induſtri- 
ouſly ſpread among the multitude. p Addiſon. 
Dz"FERENT. adi. [from deferens, of defero, Lat.] T 
carries up and down. 


The figures of pipes or concaves, through which ſounds paſs, or 
of other bodies deferent, conduce to the yariety and alteration of the 
ſound. | . Bacon. 

Dr'rERENT. 2. /. 5 the adjective.] That which 
carries; that which conveys. 

It is certain, however, it eroſſes the received opinion, that ſounds 
may be created without air, though air be the moſt favourable de- 
ferent of ſounds. Bacon, 

Dze"'reRENTS. 2. / [In ſurgery.] Certain veſſels in the 
human body, appointed for the conveyance of hu- 
mours from one place to another. Chambers, 

DEFTANCE. *. o [from deffi, Fl ; 

1. A challenge; an invitation to fight. 

The fiery Tybalt, with his ſword prepar'd, 
Which, as he breath'd defiance to my ears, 
He ſwung about his head. Shakeſpeare, 
Nor is it juſt to bring | 
A war, without a juſt defiance made. Dryden. 
2. A challenge to make any impeachment good. 
3. Expreſſion of abhorrence or contempt. i 


e Novatian hereſy was very apt to attract well-meaning ſouls, 
who, ſeeing it bade ſuch expreſs defiance to apoſtacy, could not ſuſ- 
pect that it was itſelf any defection from the faith. Decay of Piery. 


Nobody will fo openly bid defiance to common ſenſe, as to affirm 
viſible and direct DE 7 Locle. 


DEFICIENCE. : 
DEFICIENCY. 17 from deficio, Lat.] 


1. Want; ſomething leſs than is neceſſary. 
What is to be conſidered in this caſe, is chiefly, if there be a ſuf- 
ficient fulneſs or deficiency of blood, for different methods are to be 
taken. Arbuthnct on Diet. 
There is no burden laid upon our poſterity, nor any deficiency to 
be hereafter made up by ourſelves, which has been our caſe in ſo 
many other ſubſidies, 5 25 ſon. 
2. Defect; failing; imperfection. 5 
Scaliger, finding a defect in the reaſon of Ariſtotle, introduceth 
one of no leſs deficiency himſelf, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Thou in thyſelf art perfect, and in thee 
Is no deficience found. | Milton. 
We ſind, in our own natures, too great evidence of intellectual de- 
ficience, and deplorable confeſſions of human ignorance. Glanville, 
What great deficience is it, if we come ſhort of others? Sprat. 
The characters of comedy and dy are never to be made per- 
fect, but always to be drawn with ſome ſpecks of frailty and def- 
cience, ſuch as they have been deſcribed to us in hiſtory. Dryden. 
Drricizxr. adj. 5 ciens, from * Lat.] Pail- 
ing; wanting; defective; imperfeR. 
D woman! beſt of all things, as the will 
Of God ordain'd them : his creating hand 
Nothing 8 or deficient left. Milton. 
Figures are either nw va or mixed: the ſimple be either circular 
or angular and of circular, either complete, as circles, or deficient, 


as ovals. oftons 
Neither Virgil nor Homer were deficient in any of the former 
beauties, 


Several thoughts of the mind, for which we have either none, or 


very deficient names, are diligently to be ſtudied. Locke, 
DzFicis8nT Numbers. [in arithmetick] are thoſe num- 
bers, whoſe parts, added together, make leſs than the 
integer whoſe parts they are, | 
Drri'ER. n. /. (from deffi, Fr.] A challenger; a con- 
temner ; one that dares and defies. | 
Is it not then high time that the laws ſhould provide, by the 
moſt prudent and effectual means, to curb thoſe bold and inſolent 
defiers of Heaven ? 5 Tillotſon. 
To DEF ILE. v. a. [apilan, Sax. from fl, foul.] 
1. * make foul or impure; to make naſty or filthy; 
to t 5 
There b. a thing, Harry, known to many in our land by the 
name of pitch; this pitch, as ancient wrifers do report, doth defile. 


He is juſtly reckoned among the greateſt prelates of this age, 
however his character may be defiled by mean and dirty hands. 
| ; Swift. 
2. To pollute ; to make legally or ritually impure. 
That which dieth of itſelf he ſhall not eat, to defile himſelf there - 


with, . Lev. xxii. 8. 
Neither ſhall he defi/e himſelf for his father. 


- 


6 . Lev. xxl. 11. 
3. To n. chaſtity; to violate. 
v'ry object his offence revil'd; 
The huſband murder'd, and the wife defid. - Prior. 


4. To taint ; to corrupt; to vitiate; to make guilty, 

Forgetfulneſs of good turns, defiling of ſouls, adultery, and ſhame + 

leſs uncleanneſs. 55 Wiſd. xiv. 26. 

God requires rather that we ſhould die, than defile ourſelves with 

impieties. * Stilling fleet. 

t not any inſtances of fin defile your requeſts, Vale. 

To DeF1' Ls. v. n. [deffiler, Fr.] To march; to go off 
file by file. 


DzEri“LRE. u. { [deffile, Fr. from file, a line of ſoldiers, 
which is derived from filum, a thread.] A narrow 
paſſage ; a long narrow paſs ; a lane. | 

There is in Oxford a narrow defile, to uſe the military term, 
where the partiſans uſed to encounter. Addiſin. 

Ds r1"LEMENT. 2. / [from defile.] The ſtate of being 
defiled ; the act of defiling ; naſtineſs; pollution; 
corruption; defedation. | 


Luſt, 
By unchaſte loeks, looſe geſtures, and foul talk, | 
Lets in defilement to the inward parts. Milton, 
The unchaſte are provoked to ſee their vice, expoſed, and the 


chaſte cannot rake into ſuch filth without danger of d element. 


St cfator, 


Drri'LER. #./. [from defile.] One that defiles ; a cor- 
rupter ; a violater. 


At the laſt tremendous day, I ſhall hold forth in my arms my 
much wronged child, and call aloud for vengeance on her defiler, 


Adaifons 


1. That which may be defined ; capable of definition. 
The Supreme Nature we cannot otherwile define, than by taying 


it is infinite; as if infinite were definable, or intinity a ſubject for our 
narrow underſtanding. Dryden. 


2. That which may be aſcertained. 
Concerning the time of the end of the world, the queſtion is, 


whether that time be definable or no. Burnet's Theory. 
3R To 
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* DEFINE, UV Aa, [4 nio, Lat. E nur, Fr ] | 
* To give the definition; to explain a thing by its 
qualities and circumſtances, | 
| Whoſe loſs can't thou mean, 

That doſt fo well their miſeries define P Sl day. 
Though defining be thought the proper way to make known the 
proper ſignification, yet there are ſore words that will not 7 mM 
ned, WILLY) 

2, To circumſcribe ; to mark the limit; to bound, 
When the rings * only black and white, they were very 


diftinA and well defined, and the blackneſs ſeemed as intenſe as 
that of the central ſpot, Nawten, 


ToDeviing, v. u. To determine; to decide; to decree. 
The unjuſt judge is the capital remover of landmarks, when he 
Arfineth amiſs of lands and properties, | Bacon, 


Duyi'nyr, % /, [from define.) One that explains; 
one that deſcribes a thing by its qualities. | 
| Your God, forſooth, is found 
Incomprehenſible and Infinite; 5 
But is he therefore found 7 Vain ſearcher! no: 
Let your Imperſect definition ſhow, 
|... That nothing you, the weak definer, know. Prior, 
DEFINITE. adj. yon definitus, Lat.] 
1. Certain ; limited; bounded. 

Hlther to your arbour divers times he repaired, and here, by your 
means, had the fight of the goddeſy, who in a definite compaty can 
ſet forth infinite beauty, | Sidney. 

2. Exact; preciſe. | 
Idiots, in this cafe of favour, would 

Be wilely definites | Shakeſpeare, 

In a charge of aa 3 the accuſer ought to ſet forth, in the ac- 
euſatory libel, or Inquiſition, which ſucceeds in the place of accuſa- 
tion, (ome certain and definite time.  Ayliffe's Parergon. 

Du'vinirk, . 10 35 the adjective.] Thing ex- 
plained or defined. 

Special baſtardy is nothing elſe but the definition of the general ; 
and the general, again, is nothing elſe but a definite of the ſpecial, 


a + (0 
Du«'yinirenKkss, 1. / [from definite.) Certainty; li- 


mitedneſs, Did. 


DWT INITT ON. . / [definitio, Lat, definition, Er. ] 

1. A ſhort deſcription of a thing by its properties, 
| drew my definition of poetical wit- from my parcicular confide- 
ratlon of him; for propriety of thoughts and words is only to be 
found in him. Dryden. 


2, Deciſion ; determination. 8 
3. Fon logick.] The explication of the eſſence of a 
thing by its kind and difference. 
What le man ? Not a reaſonable animal merely z for that Is not 
an adequate and diſtinguiſhing definition, | Bentley, 
Duvi'nirive. adj, [definitivns, Lat.] Determinate ; 
poſitive ; exprels, 


Other authors write often dubiouſly, even In matters wherein le 


expotted a (trict and definitive truth, Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


1 make hafte to the caſting and comparting of the whole work, | 


It being Indeed the very 8 lum of this art, to diſtribute ule- 
fully and gracefully a well choſen plots Wotton, 


Dxviinirivkly, adv, [from definitive.) Poſitively z 
deciſively ; exprefily. 
Depritively thus 1 anſwer you 1 
Your love deſerves my thanks ; but my deſert, 
Unmeritable, (huns your high requeſt, Shakeſpeare, 


Nellarmine ſaith, becauſe we think that the body of Chriſt may | 


be in many places at once, locally and vilibly z therefore we ſay and 
hold, that the ſame. body may be circumſcriptively and ne 
ly more places at once. Hall. 
That Methouſolah was the longeſt lived of all the children of 
Adam, we necd not grant z nor Is it definitively fet down by Moles, 
Brown's Fulgar Errours, 


Davi'xitiventss, 1. ½ (from definitive.) Deciſive- 
neſi. Did. 


Dertacranriiry, n/. [from deflagro, Lat.] Com- 
bultibility ; the quality of taking tire, and burning 
totally away. 

We have ſpent more time than the opinion of the ready defla- 
grability, It may fo (peak, of falt-petre did permit us to 1 
| oyle, 

Duriaſartantt. ad, [from deflagro, Lat.] Having 
the quality of walling away wholly in tire, without 
any remains, . 

Our chymical oils, ſuppoſing that they were exattly pure, yet 
they would be, as the belt {pirit ot wine is, Cut the more inflam- 
mable and deſagrable. Boyle, 


Duri.aGra'rion. . / [deflagratio, Tat. 

A term frequently male ute of in chymiltry, tor ſetting fire to 
feveral things 0 thelr preparation as in making /Ethiops with 
fire, with tal prunelize, and many others. Quincy, 

Ihe true reafon why paper Is not burned by the flame that plays 
about it, ſeen to bo, that the aqueous part of the ſpirit of wine, 
being \mbibed by the paper, keeps It ſo moiſt, that the flame of 
the tylphurvous parts of the (ame (ſpirit cannot faſten on it; and 
therefore, when the deflagration is over, you ſhall always find the 
paper mont. Boyle. 


To DEFLECT, v. #. (ede, Lat.] To turn afide ; 
to deviute from a true courſe, or right line, 

At tome parts of the Azores the needle 4 nat, but lieth in 
the true meridian on the other fide of the Azores, and this tide 
vi the vquator, the worth polnt of the needle Wheeleth to the weſt, 

| Brown's Fiulgar Errours, 
For, did not ſome from a ftraight courle 4%, 
They could not mort, they could no world erett, Blackmore, 
Drriu'crion, . % | from deflectts, Lat.] 
1. Deviation; the att of turning aſide, 

Needles incline to the touth on the other fide of the equator; 

and at the very line, or middle circle, and without deflettion, 
| Brown's Fuigar Nene! 
2. A turning aſide, or out of the way, 
J. [In navigation.] Ihe departure of a ſhip from its 
true courle, | ; 
Dirirxunn, „ / [from defects, Lat.] A bending 
down ; a turning afide, or out of the way. Di. 

Dertos Kto, . / [defleration, Fr, from deflora- 
tai, Lat.] 

1. The at of deflouring ; the taking away of a wo- 
man's virginity, | 

2. A (election of that which is molt valuable. 

"Vhe laws of Noartnandy are, in 4 great mealures the defleration of 
the Englith laws, and a frankie et them. Hale. 

To DkFLO UR. wv. 4. [ &flerer, Fr. 
1. To ravilh z to take away a woman's virginity. 
Ax the luſt of an evnuch to differ a virgin, to it he that ee 
Cater) 8 with violence, K. tei M. 4+ 
ow will 1 hence to foek my lovely moor, 
Aud let wy ipleentul tons this tall d. Hes: N 
2. To take away the beauty and grace of any thing. 
How on a luden loft, 


Petac'd, Nerd, ant now ty death devote! Mitten. 


DEF 


If he died young, he died innocent, and before the {wetneſs of 
his Aur was how and raviſhed from him by the flames and fol- 
lies of a froward age. f Taylor. 

DeyLo'unrr, . / [from deflour.] A raviſher ; one 
| ay virginity. | 
— _— e that 950 deflourers of innocence, though 
dead to all the ſentiments of virtue and honour, are not reſtrained 
by humanity. Addiſon. 

D+ #1 vous. adj. [defluus, Lat.] | 

1. That flows down. 

2. That falls off. l | 

Der v'x, n. J. [defluxus, Lat.] Downward flow. | 

Both bodies are clammy, and bridle the deflux of humours, with- 


De#1i.v'x10N. #. /. [defluxio, Lat.] The flow of hu- 


mours downwards. : 7 
Wo ee that taking cold moveth looſeneſs, by contraction of the 


_ defluxions from the head. _ Bacon, 
Dirt. adv, [from deft.) Dexterouſly ; ſkiltully. 
Obſolete. Properly de/tly. 
Lo, how finely the graces can it foot 
To the inſtrument; 
They dauncen defly, and ſingen ſoote, 
In their merriment. Spenſer. 
DerorDa”TION, . J. [from defardus, Lat.] The act of 
making filthy; pollution. This is no Engliſh word; 
at leaſt, to make it Engliſh, it ſhould be written de- 
ſedation. | 
What native unextinguiſhable beauty muſt be impreſſed and in- 
tinted through the whole, which the defadation of ſo many parts 
by a bad printer, and a worſe editor, could not hinder from ſhining 
forth | Bentley. 
Duro'rRCEMENT. u. / a 5 
of lands and tenements by force from the right owner. 
To DEFO RM. v. a. [deformo, 24 
1. To disfigure; to make ugly ; to ſpoil the form of 
I that am curtail'd of all fair proportion, 
Cheated of feature by diſſembling nature, 
Deform'd, unfiniſh'd, ſent before my time 


Wintry blaſts 
17 the year delightleſs. 
2. To diſhonour ; to make ungraceful. 
Old men with duſt deform'd their hoary hair, Dryden. 


Drro's Mu. adj. [deformis, Lat.] Ugly; disfigured ; of | 


an irregular form. 
| I did proclaim, 
That whoſo kill'd that monſter moſt deform 
Should have mine only daughter to his dame. Spenſer, 
So ſpake the grieſly terror; and in ſhape, 
So ſpeaking and fo threatening, grew tenfuld 
More dreadtul and deform. | Milton. 
Sight ſo deform what heart of rock could long 
Dry-eyed behold f | | Milton, 
DrrorMA”TION, 2. / [deformatio, Lat.] A defacing ; 
a disfiguring. 


Duro'rmyD. partitipial adj, Ugly; wanting natural | 


beauty, | | 
De roa Mur. adv. [from deform.) In an W ones 
Drro'lxurbnkss. u. /. [from deformed.) Uglineſs; 
a diſagreeable ſorm. | 
Drro'kmitY. . / [deformitas, Lat.] 
1. Uglineſs; ill-favouredneſs. 
U, in this weak piping time of peace, 
Have no delight to paſs away the time, 
Unleſs to ſpy my ſhadow in the ſun, 


And deſcant on mine own deformity, | Shakeſpeare. 
Proper deformity ſeems not in the fiend 

So horrid as in woman. Shateſpearc. 
Where ſits deformity to mock my body, 

To ſhape my legs of an uncqual tze, 

To diſproportlon me in every part. 


Shakeſpeare, 
Why ſhould not man, : 
Retaining till divine fimilitude 
In part, from ſuch deformities be free, 
And, tor his Maker's image fake, exempt ? Milton. 


2. Ridiculoulneſs ; the quality of ſomething worthy to 
be laughed at, or cenſured, 


taken, hecaule it is often to produce laughter, which is occaſioned 
by the light of ſome deformity, Dryden. 
3. Irregularity ; inordinateneſs, - | 
No glory is more to be envied than that of due reforming either 
church or Nate, when defirmities are ſuch, that the perturbation and 
novelty ate not like to exceed the benefit of re forming. X. Charles. 


Duro'rs0R. . /, [from forceur, Fr.] One that over- 
comes and caſteth out by force. A law term. Blount. 
To DEFRA'UD. v. a. [defraudo, Lat.) To roh or 
deprive by a wile or trick; to cheat; to cozen; to 
deceive ; to beguile ; with of before the thing ta- 
ken by fraud. ; 
- That nv man go beyond and defraud his brother in any matter, 
becaule that the Lord is the avenger of all ſuch, as we allo have 
torewarned you and teſtified, I iv. b. 
My ton, defi aud not the poor of his living, and make not the 
needy eyes to wait long. Feelus. iv. 1. 
Churches ſeem injured and defrauded of their right, when places, 
not ſanQtined as they are, prevent them unnecetlarily in that pre- 
eminence and honour, I. cer. 
"There they, who brothers better claim difown, 
Expel their parents, and uſurp the throne z 
Defrand their clients, and, to lucre ſold, 


Sit brooding on unprofitable gold. Dry tn, 
But now he ſeis'd Briſels' heav'nly charms, 
And of my valour's prise defrauds my arms, Pope, 


There iy a portion of our lives which every wiſe man may juitly 
 relerve for his own particular ule, without 4% auding his native 
country. Dryden, 
DirRAUDA'TION, . / [defraudo, I. at.] Privation by 
fraud. f | | 
Their Impoſtutes are worſe than any other, deluding not only 
into pecuniary defrandations, but the irreparable deceit of death, 
N, 0 Falgar Erroure, 
Dry ubfR. . / [from de/raud.) A deceiver; one 
that cheats, ; 
he proflipate in moral; grow ſevere, 
Defranders uſt, and tycophants tinceres Blackmore, 


ToDEFRA'Y. v. a. [defrayer, Fr.] To bear the charges 
of; to diſcharge expences, 


He would, out of his own revenue, defray the charges belonging 


to the lacrifices. 2 Mac. x. 16. 


It is ealy to lay a charge upon any town but to foreſee how 
the lame may be antwered and defrayed, is the chief part of good 
adviſement, 8 wer State of Ireland, 

It is long fince any Arranger arrived in hi part, and theretote 
take ye no care; the Nate will defray you all the tine you ſtay; 


* 


e. 


neither thall you ſtay one day the leis for thats 


3. Ready; dexterous, 


out penning them in too much, Bacon, | 


ſein and outward parts; and ſo doth cold likewiſe cauſe rheums and |, 


from force.] A withholding | 


Into this breathing world, ſcarce half made up. Shakeſpeare. | 
T homſon. | 


In comedy there is ſomewhat more of the worſe likeneſs to be | 


DEG 


Derna'ytn, 1. . [from difray. ] One that diſchengt 
| J 


expences. 


DerRA'YMENT. 2. /. [from defray.) The pa 
expences. . "ns 
DEFT. aj. [bzpr, Sax.] Obſolete, 
1, Neat ; handſome ; ſpruce, 
2, Proper; fitting. RY 
You go not the way to examine: you muſt call | 
are their — ron Bees 7 : the vatch a 
Vea, marry, that's the defteft way. | Shak 
Loud fits of laughter ſeiz'd the gueſts, to ſee 
The limping god fo deft at his new miniſtry, D 
The wanton calf may ſkip with many a bound, 7 
And my cur, Tray, play defteft feats around, c 
De'rTLY. adv. [from deft.] Obſolete. "PN 
1. Neatly ; dexterouſly, | 
Come, high or low, FR 
Thyſelf and office defily ſhow. Shakeſpeare; Macy 


2. In a ſkilful manner. 


Young Colin Clout, a lad of peerleſs meed, 
Full well could dance, and deftly tune the reed. G 
DEFU'NCT, a. [defun#us, Lat.] Dead; deceaſed“ 
theretore beg it not 5 
To pleaſe the palate of my appetite z 
Nor to comply with heat, the young affeQs, 
In me defun#, and proper ſatis faction. Shakepean 
ere entity and quiddity, | . 
The ſouls of defun# bodies, fly, Hud, 
Derv*xcrT. . /. [from the adjective.] One that i de. 
ceaſed ; a dead man or woman. 
Nature doth mo to nog a couch 
With the defun#, or ſleep upon the dead. 

In many wy the ſearchers are able to report the thn 
the phyſician who was with the patient, as they receive the lane 
from the friends of the defunct. | Grows 

Drtrvu"ncTiON, 2. / from defun#.)] Death, 6 
Nor did the French poſſeſs the Salique land | 
Until four hundred one and twenty years 
After defun#ion of king Pharamond. Shale, 
To DEFY”. v. a. [deffer, Fr. from de fat deceder 


dl 
ſome like phraſe, to fall from allegiance 8 


lion, contempt, or inſult. 


1. To call to combat; to ie | 


I once again | 1 
Defy thee to the trial of mortal fight. | Mita, 
Where ſeek retreat, now innocence is fled ? 0 
Safe in that guard, I durſt even hell defy ; 
Without it, tremble now when heav'n is ni 
Apis, the Lycian, ſtepping forth with 5 


h. SY 


de, : 


To fingle fight the boldeſt foe defied. Did, 
2. To treat with contempt ; to ſlight. 1 
As many fools that ſtand in better place, 
Garniſh'd like him, that for a trickly word | 
Defy the matter. Shakeſpeare 


Der“. from the ent A challenge; an invita- 
tion to fight: this is now hardly uſed, _ | 
At this the challenger, with fierce defy, | 
His trumpet ſounds; the challeng'd i reply: 
With clangour rings the field, reſounds the vaulted ey. 
| Dryden, 
Dery'es. 1. / [from defy.] A challenger; one that in 
vites to fight : more properly defer. | 
God may revenge the aftronts put upon them by ſuch impudent 
defyers of both, as neither believe a God, nor ought to be be. 
lie ved by man. South, 
DeGENERACY. n. / [from degeneratio, Lat.] 
1. A departure from the virtue of our anceſtors, 
2. A deſertion of that which is good. 
"Tis true, we have contracted a great deal of weakneſs and im- 
potency by our wilful degeneracy from goodnels ; but that grace, 
which the goſpel offers to us for our aſſiſtance, is ſufficient for us, 
Tillotſone 
The ruin of a ſtate is generally preceded by an univerſal = 
racy of manners, and contempt of religion, which is entirely our 
cale at preſent. | Iwiſts 
3. Meanneſs, | 
There is a kind of Nuggiſh reſignation, as well as poornets ud 
degeneracy of ſpirit, in a ſtate of ſlavery. Addiſon 
To DEGE'NERATE. v. 1. [degenerare, Lat. digenerer, 
Fr. degenerar, Spaniſh, ] | 
1. To fall from the virtue of anceſtors. 
2. Lo fall from a more noble to a baſe ſtate, 
When wit tranſgreſleth decency, it degencrates into infolence and 
impiety\, Jaller. 
3. To fall from its kind; to grow wild or baſe, 
Moſt of thoſe fruits that uſe to be grafted, if they be ſet of ker- 
nels or ſtones, degencrate, Ba. 
Drak'xERAT E. adj. [from the verb. 


1. Unlike his anceſtors; fallen from the virtue and me- 
rit of his anceſtors. 


Thou art like enough 
To fight againſt me under Piercy's pay; 
To dog his heels, and curt'(y at his frowne, 
To ſhow how much thou art degenerate. 
Yet thou haſt greater caute to be 
Aſham'd of them, than they of thee ; 
Degencrate from their ancient brood, 
Since firſt the court allow'd them food. Ser 
2. Unworthy ; baſe ; departing from its kind or nis 
So all ſhall turn deger*rare, all deprav'd ; 


Juſtice and temperance, truth and faith, gyrgot ! 
One man except, 


When a man fo far becomes degenerate as to quit the principled 
of human nature, and to be a noxivus creature, there is comme! 
an injury done ſome perſon or other. ; La 

DeGE NERATENESS, . % eee degenerate.) Degefe: 
racy ; a heing grown wild, or out of kind. 

DEGtneRA'TION. ». / [from degenerate. 

1. A deviation from the virtue of one's anceſtors. , 

2. A falling from a more excellent ſtate to one of 14 
worth, 

3. The thing changed from its primitive flat, _ 
In plants, cheſe tranſplantations are obvious z as that of dau 
into oats, of wheat into darnell z and thoſe grains which gener®"! 
ariſe among corn, as cockle, aracus, agilops, ana other 4%, 
tions, | Brown's I'ulgar Ei 

DrGs"nrROVS, adj, [from degener, Lat.] - of 

1. Degenerated ; fallen from the virtue and merit“ 
anceſtors, . 

2. Vile; baſe; infamous; unworthy. 4 

Let not the tumultuary violence of ſome men's immoderate © 
mands ever betray me to that degenereus and unmanly ſaver} 
which ſhould make me ſtrengthen them by my conſent» 4 


Sbat e ert., 


King CH. 1 


Shame, inftead of piety, reflrains chem from many bate 2 


N 


teren praclices. 


90 | 
| * paſſion, and for man too baſez 


: ire in the female race; 


e e 


puts flatt'ry on, 

EROUS LV. | 
3 manner; baſely; meanly. 
ſpectacle is it to ſee heroes, 


Dryden. 


D50 
erate 1 
"lo wounding 2 IP 


like Hercules at 
| ! Decay of P iety. 
f hus degencrouſly employed . 
the 3 0 hg 1. / [ deglutition, F r. from deglutio, 
proru The act or power of ſwallowing. 
Lat. the deglutition is totally aboliſhed, the patient my 
nourihed by clyſters. adation, F pare 
; RAA TION. 1. / [degr anions 4 
9 Jeprivation of dignity 3 diſmiſſion from office. 
1. A pl rd degradation is commonly uſed to denote a depriyation 
Tse of a man from his degree. Ayliffe. 
"Pe eneracy 3 baſeneſs. 
Jö deplorable is the de / rag of "ne pron gar wg wig ge = 
x ; , wen 
fore we bore . [mage PLAN 4 South, 


with reſpe& to ſtrength, efficacy, or 


be 
iet. 


mens e e 
; Diminution, 
yalue. 


in painting] A term made uſe of to expreſs the 


5 ad rendering confuſed the appearance of 
8 in a landſcape, ſo as they may appear 
there as they would do to an eye placed at that dif- 
tance from them. Didt. 


ADE. v. a. [degrader, Fr.] 
Jo = - one from his degree 3 to deprive him of his 


ce, dignity, or title. 
oC, tg < He ſhould _ 
Be quite degraded, like a hedgeborn ſwain 


That doth preſume to boaſt of gentle blood, Shakeſpeare. 
To leflen 3 to diminiſh the value of. 1 
N Nor ſhalt thou, by deſcending to aſſume 
Man's nature, leſſen or degrade thine own. Milton. | 
All higher knowledge in her preſence falls 
Degraded. | Milton. | 


Jo reduce from a 8 a 
ſpect to qualities: as, gold is degraded into ſilver. 


/T10N. 1. /. [from degravatus, of degravo, 
. "The act of ile heavy. Didi. 


DEGREE. 1. % Laegre, Fr. from gradus, Lat.] 
1. Quality; rank ; ſtation ; place of dignity. 
It was my fortune, common to that age, 
To love a lady fair, of great degree, 
The which was born of noble parentage, 
And ſet in higheſt ſeat of dignity. Spenſer. 
| embrace willingly the ancient received courſe and conveniency 
of that diſcipline, which teacheth inferior degrees and orders in the 
church of Cod. — Hooker. 
Surely men of low degree are vanity, and men of high degree are 
alye: to be laid in the balance, they are altogether lighter than 


yanity, Pſalm lxii. 9. 

Well then, Coleville is your name, a knight is your degree, and 

your place the dale, Shakeſpeare. 

Degree being vizarded, 

Th? unworthieſt ſhews as ee in the maſk. Shakeſpeare. 

This noble youth to madneſs lov'd a dame 5 

Of high degree, Honoria was her name. Dryden. 

Farmers in degree 3 

He a good huſband, a good houſewife ſhe. Dryden, 
But is no rank, no ſtation, no degree, ; 

From this contagious taint of ſorrow free ? Prior. 


2. The comparative ſtate and condition in which a 
The book of Wiſdom noteth degrees of idolatry, making that of 
worſhipping petty and vile idols more groſs than ſimply the worſhip- 


ping of the creature. Bacon. 
As if there were degrees in inſinite, 
And Heay'n itſelf had rather want perfection * 
Than puniſh to exceſs. Dryden. 
Poeſy - 
Admits of no degrees; but muſt be ſtill 
Sublimely good, or deſpicably ill. Roſcommon. 


3. A ſtep or preparation to any thing. 
Her firlt d:grce was by ſetting forth her beauties, truly in nature 


not to be miſliked, but as much advanced to the eye, as abaſed to 
the judgment, by art. 


Sidney. 
Which fight the knowledge of myſelf might bring, 7 
Which to true wiſdom is the firſt degree. Davies. 
4 Order of lineage ; deſcent of family. 
King Latinus, in the third degree, 
Had Saturn author of his family. Dryden. 


5. Orders or claſſes, | | 
The ſeveral degrees of angels may probably have larger views, and 

be enJawed with capacities able to ſet before them, as in one pic- 
ure, all their paſt knowledge at once. ; Locle. 
b. Meaſure ; proportion. 
If all the parts are equally heard as loud as one another, they 
will {tun you to that degree, that you will fancy your ears were 
forn in pieces, Dryden, 
7+ [In geometry.] The three hundred and ſixtieth e 
of the circumference of a circle. The ſpace of one 
_ in the heavens is accounted to anſwer to ſixty 
miles on earth. * 


In minds and manners, twins oppos'd we ſee 3 


In the ſame ſign, almoſt the ſame degree. Dryden. 
To you who live in chill degree, 
As map informs, of ſifty-three. Dryden. 


J. In arithmetick.] A degree conſiſts of three figures, 
V1z. of three places, comprehending units, tens, and 
hundreds ; ſo three hundred and ixty-five is a de- 

144 | Cocker's Arithmetick, 

% The diviſion of the lines upon ſeveral forts of ma- 
thematical inflruments. 

10. [In muſick.] The intervals of ſounds, which are 


| uſually marked by little lines. Di. 
1. Un l The vehemence or ſlackneſs of 
the hot or cold quality. | 


he ſecond, third 
Tduced than the fi 
to the next. 


, and fourth degrees of heat are more eaſily in- 
rſt ; every one is both a preparative and 5 ſtep 
out h. 


i brannxs. adv. Gradually ; by little and little. 
l heir dodiey are exerciſed in all abilities both of doing and ſuf- 
bor and their minds acquainted by degrees with danger. Sidney. 

er this etherial medium, in paſſing out of water, glais, 

r and other compact and denſe bodies, into empty ſpaces, 

enſer and denſer by degree: ? Newton. 
Exulting in triumph now ſwell the bold notes; - 
a broken air, trembling, the wild muſick floats 
Till, 3 5 remote and ſmall, 
he ſtrains decay, 

' And melt away, 

A On a tying, dying fall, 

bet litt 

don 


| Pope. 


le lüche 5 to play or gaming, though he took 
towards it, | 


at firſt, by degrees contracts a ſtrong incli- 
: Spectators No. 447 · 


higher to a lower ſtate, with re- 


| DEI 
}Dzovsra'T1ON. 2 A LAgufatio, Latin. ] A talling. 
0 . Di#. 
To DEHO RT. v. a; [dehortor, Latin.) To diſſuade ; 
to adviſe to the contrary, | 


One ſeverely dehorter all his followers from proſtituting mathe- 
matical principles unto common apprehenſion or practice. Wilkins, 


The apoſtles vehemently debort us from unbelief. Ward. 


ſuaſion ; a counſelling to the contrary ; advice againſt 
ſomething. 1 8 
The author of this epiſtle, and the reſt of the apoſtles, do every 

where vehemently and earneſtly dehort from unbelief: did they 
never read theſe debortations ? Ward on Infidelity. 

Deno'rTrarToRY, adj. [from debortor, Lat.] Belonging 
to diſſuaſion. y 

Dzno'RTER. 2. / [from debort.] A diſſuader; an ad- 
viſer to the contra NES 22 


murder of God; the act of killing God. It is only 


uſed in ſpeaking of the death of our bleſſed Saviour. 
Explaining how Perfection ſuffer'd pain, 
Almighty languiſh'd, and Eternal died; 
How by her patient victor Death was lain, 
And earth profan'd, yet bleſs'd, with deicide ! 
To DEJE'CT, v. a. [dejicio, Latin. ] 


1. To caſt down; to afflit ; to grieve ; to depreſs ; to 


ſink ; to diſcourage ; to cruſh, 


Well, 1 am your theme; you have the Rart of me; I am de: 
jected; ignorance itſelf is a plummet o'er me; uſe me as you will. 


, Shakeſpeare. 
| The loweſt, moſt dejected thing of fortune, ; 
Stands ſtill in eſperance; lives not in fear! Shakeſpeare, 
Nor think to die deje&s my lofty mind; 
All that I dread is leaving you behind ! Pope. 


2. To change the form with grief; to make to look 
ä 5 f 
FE Eneas here beheld, of form divine, 
A godlike youth in glitt'ring armour ſhine, 
With great Marcellus keeping equal pace, 
But gloomy were his eyes, dejected was his face. 
Dejx'cr. adj 

low-ſpirited. £7 

1 am of ladies moſt deje& and wretched, 

That ſuck'd the honey of his muſic vows. Shakeſpeare. 
Dejz"crevLy. adv. [from deject.] In a dejected man- 
ner; ſadly; heavily. c = 

No man in that paſſion doth look ſtrongly, but dejefedly : and 
that repulſion from the eyes diverteth the 1pirits, and gives heat 
more to the ears, and the parts by them. Bacon. 

Dsje"cTEDNESS. 2. J. from dejected.] The ſtate of be- 
ing caſt down; a lowneſs of ſpirits. Dia. 
Dejze"cTiON. #. /. [dejedtion, French, from dejeftio, 
Latin.] 
1. Lowneſs of ſpirits ; melancholy ; depreſſion of mind. 
What belides 
Of ſorrow, and dejection, and deſpair, 
Our frailty can ſuſtain, thy tidings bring. 


Dryden. 


hope itſelf is ſwallowed up in deſpair. 
2. Weakneſs ; inability. | 

The effects of an alkaleſcent ſtate, in any great degree, are thirſt 
and a dejection of appetite, which putrid things occaſion more than 
any other, Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. lin medicine.] Going to ſtool. | 

The liver ſhould continually ſeparate the choler from the blood, 
and empty it into the inteſtines ; where there is good uſe for it, not 
only to provoke dejection, but alſo to attenuate the chyle. 

Ray on the Creation, 
DzjrcTuRE. . , [from deject.] The excrement. 

A diſeaſe oppoſite to ſpiſſitude is too great fluidity, the ſymptoms 
of which are exceſs of animal ſecretions as of perſpiration, ſweat, 
urine, liquid dejefures, leanneſs, weakneſs, and thirſt, 

| Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
DejeRA'TION. 2. /. [from dejero, Latin.) A taking of 
a ſolemn oath. - Die, 
Dse1yr1ca"T10N, 2. / [deification, French,] The act of 
deifying, or making a god. . 
Dz"1FORM. adj, | from deus and forma, Latin.) Of a 
godlike form. 


To DETFY. v. a. [deifier, French; from deus and fo, 
Latin.] 


1. To make a god of; to adore as god; to transfer 

into the number of the divinities. | 
Daphnis, the fields delight, the ſhepherds love, 

Renown'd on earth, and dejified above. | Dryden. 

The ſcals of Julius Cæſar, which we know to be antique, have 

the ſtar of Venus over them, though they were all graven after 

his death, as a note that he was deified. * Dryden. 

Perſuade the covetous man not to deify his money, and the 


Rogers. 


proud man not to adore himſelf. South, 
Half of thee 

Is deified before thy death. 8 Prior. 

2. To praiſe exceſſively; to extol one as if he were a 


od. | | 
7 did again ſo extol and deify the pope, as made all that he 
had ſaid in praiſe of his maſter and miſtreſs ſeem temperate and 
paſſable, | | 5 Bacon. 
To DEIGN. v. a. [from daigner, Fr. of dignor, Latin. 
To vouchſafe ; to think worthy. 
Deign to deſcend now lower, and relate 


What may no leſs perhaps avail us known. Milton, 
O deign to viſit our forſaken ſeats, 
The moſly fountains, and the green retreats. Pope. 


To DIG N. v. 4. To grant; to permit; to allow. 
Now Sweno, Norway's king, craves compoſition; 
Nor would we deign him burial of his men, 


Till he diſburs'd ten thouſand dollars, Shakeſpeare. 


Dz1'cninG. . J [from deign.) A vouchſating ; a 


thinking worthy. . 
To D81'NTEGRATE. v. 4. [from de and integro, Latin. ] 
To take from the whole; to ſpoil; to — 
1 5 | ith, 
De1'yarovs. adj, [deiparus, Latin:] That brings forth 
a god ; the epithet applied to the bleſſed Virgin. 


Die. 
DE'ISM. . /. [deiſme, French. ; 
that only acknowledge one God, without the recep- 
tion of any revealed religion. : 
Driſm, or the principles of natural worſhip, are only the faint 
remnants or dying flames of revealed religion in the poſterity of 
Noah. Dryden. 
De'18T. 2. /. [deifte, French.] A man who follows no 
articular religion, but only acknowledges the ex- 
iſtence of God, without any other article of faith, 
In the ſecond epittle of St. Peter, certain deifts, as they ſeem to 


| have been, laughed at the prophecy of the day of judgments Burnet. 
| 2 


DrnOoRTA“T ION. =. /; [from dehortor; Latin.] Diſ-| 


ry. | | 
DEICIDE. ». /. 72 deus and cedo, Latin. ] The 


Prior. 


[Ag ectus, Latin. ] Caſt down; afflicted; 


|DBLA'TOR. u. 


Deſerted and aſtoniſhed, he ſinks into utter dejection; and even | 


The opinion of thoſe | 


) 


DEL. 
Der'sr1CaL: 


adj. [from it.] Belonging to the heraly 
of the deiſts. | | e 
Weakneſs does not fall only to the ſhare: of chriftian writers, 
but to ſome who have taken the pen in hand to ſupport the.deiftical 
or antichtiſtian ſcheme of our days. l ola ati. 
D&'iTy. . J. [deits, French, from deitas; Latin:] 
1. Divinity; the nature and eſſence of God. 2" 
Some things he doth as God, becauſe his deity alone is the 
ſpring from which they flow; ſome things as man, becauſe the 
iſſue from his mere human nature; ſome thitigs jointly as bot 
God and man, becauſe both natures concur. as principles there- 


unto, . ' . 
5 With what arms ; 
We mean to hold what anciently we claim EG 
Of ors or empire, en 
2. A fabulous god; a term applied to the heathen 
gods and goddeſſes. | 


Will you ſuffer a temple, how poorly built ſoever, biit yet a 
temple of your deity, to be razed ? | Sidney. 
Give the gods a thankful ſacrifice when it pleaſeth their deities 
to take the wife of a man from him. | Shakeſpeare. 
3: The ſuppoſed divinity of a heathen god; divine 
qualities. : 
They on their former journey forward paſs, 
With pains far paſſing that long wandering Greek, 
That for his love refuſed deity, 
Heard you not what an humble ſuppliant 
Lord Haſtings was to her for his delivery ? 
Who humbly complaining to her deity, 8 
Got my lord chamberlain his liberty. Shakeſpeares, 
By what reaſon could the ſame deity be denied unto Laurentia 
and Flora, which was given to Venus ? Raleigb. 
DrrackxATION. 1. J. [from delacero, Latin. ] A tear- 
lag in pieces. Dict. 
DBLACRYMA'TION. 2. /. [delacrymatio, Latin. ] A fall- 
ing down of the humours; the wateriſhnels of the 


Spenſer; 


eyes, or a weeping much, | Dia. 
DeLacTA'TION. x. /. ¶ delactatio, Latin.] A weaning 
from the breaſt. | Dit. 


Dz1.a'e88D. adj. [from delapſus, Latin.] [With phy- 
ſicians.] Bearing or falling down. 1 10 — 25 


ſpeaking of the womb, and the like. Di. 
To. DELA TE. v. a. [from delatus, Latin.} Ho 
1. To carry; to convey, wha 

Try exactly the time wherein ſound is delated. Bacon. 


2. To accuſe; to inform againſt. 
DELA'T10N. 1. , [delatio, Latin.] 
1. A carriage; conveyance, 

In delation of founds, the incloſure 
and cauſeth them to be heard further. Bacon. 
It is certain, that the delation of light is in an inſtant. Bacon. 


There is a plain delation of the ſound from the teeth to the in- 
ſtrument of hearing. Bacon. 


2. An accuſation; an impeachment. 
/« [ delator, Latin.] An accuſer; an 
former. | ; ; 


| What were theſe harpies but flatterers, delators, and inexpleably 
covetous ? 8 Sandys's Travels! 
Men have proved their own delgtors, and diſcovered their own 
moſt important ſecrets, _ Government of the Tongue. 
No ſooner was that ſmall colony, wherewith the depopulated 
earth was to be replanted, come forth of the ark, but we meet 
with Cham, a delator to his own father, inviting his brethren ta 
that execrable ſpeRacle of their parent's nakedneſs, 
: Government of the Tongues 
To DELAY. v. a. [from delayer, French.] 
1. To defer ; to put off, 
And when the people ſaw that Moſes delayed to come down out 
of the mount, the people gathered themſelves together unto Aaron. 
Exod. xxxii, 1. 


of chem preſerveth themg 


— 


in 


Cyrus he found, on him his force eſſay'd; 
For Hector was to the tenth year delay'd, Dryden. 
2. To hinder; to fruſtrate; to keep ſuſpended. 
3. To detain, ſtop, or retard the courſe of. 
Thyrtis, whoſe artful ſtrains have oft delay d 
The huddling brook to hear his madrigal. 
She lies the town, and mixing with the throng 
Of madding matrons, bears the bride along: - 
Wand'ring through woods and wilds, and devious ways, 


Milton 


And with theſe arts the Trojan match delays, Dryden. 
Wa Be mindtul, goddeſs, of thy promiſe made! 5 
Muit ſad Ulyſſes ever be delay d? Pape. 


To DELAx. v. 2. To ſtop; to ceaſe from action. 
There ſeem to be certain bounds to the quickneſs and ſlowneſa 

of the ſucceſſion of thoſe ideas one to another in our minds, be- 
yond which they can neither delay nor haſten-. Locke, 


D&La'v. u. J. [from the verb.] 


1. A deferring ; procraſtination } lingering inactivity. 
I have learn'd that fearful commenting 
Is leaden ſervitor to dull delay; 
Delay leads impotent and ſnail-pac'd beggary. &$h, Ric, III. 
The conduct of our lives, and the management of our great 


concerns, will not bear delay. Locle. 
2. Stay; ſtop. | 
The keeper charm'd, the chief without delay 
Paſs'd on, and took th' irremeable way. Dryden. 
DeLa'ytR. 2. J. [from delay.] One that defers 


3 2 
utter off. Ob 
DELE'CTABLE. adj. Ldelectabilits, Latin.) Pleafing 


Ev'ning now approach; 
For we have alſo our ev'ning, and our morn; 


We ours for change delactable, not need. Million. 
He brought thee into this delicious grove, 
This garden, planted with the trees of God z 

' Deleable both to behold and taſte ! Milton. 


Some of his attributes, and the manlfeſtations thereof, are not 
only highly dele#able to the intellectlve faculty, but are ſuitably 
and caſily conceptible by us, becauſe apparent in his works; as his 


goodneſs, benefice ce, wiſdom, and power. Hale, 
The apple's outward form, 
Delectable, the witleſs ſwain beguiles ; 
Till that with writhen mouth, and ſpattering noiſe, 
He taſtes the bitter morſel. Philip:. 


Der e"craBLENESs. 1. / [from delectable.] Delight- 
fulneſs; pleaſantneſs, | 

DeLtcTABLY, adv. Delightfully ; 

DeLEcTA'TION, 2, / [delectatio, Lat 


E 
light. N 


Pleaſure; de- 


Out break the tears for joy and deleFation, 
To DELEGATE. v. a. [delego, Latin.] 
1. To fend away. 
2. To ſend upon an embaſſy. 
3. To entrult 3 to commit to another's power and ju- 
riſdiction. | 
As God hath imprinted his authority in ſeveral parts upon ſe- 


veral eſtates of men, ay princes, parents, ſpiritual guides; ſo he 
hath alſo delegated and Gommitred part of his care and providence 


Sir T. More. 


| unto them. Taylor. 
Ay 


b4 


DEL 


+ Cod Js the univerſal monarch, ſo we have all the relation of 
fellow-ſubjeAs to him; and can pretend no farther juriſdiCtion 
over each other, than what he has delegated to us, Decay of Piety. 

IS does he wake the correſpondent moon, 
And fill ber willing lamp with liquid light; 
Commanding her, with delegated pow'rs, 
To beautify the world, and blem the night? Prior, 


4- To nppoint judges to hear and determine a particu- 

lar cauſe, 

DIA. . J. [delegatus, Latin.) A deputy; a 
commiſſioner ; a vicar z any one that is ſent to act 
for, or repreſent, another, 


Tf after her | 
Any ſhall live, which dare true good prefer, 


Ev'ry ſuch perſon is her delegate, 
I accompliſh that which ſhould have been her fate. Donne, 
They muſt be ſevere exaQtory of accounts from their delegates 
and miniſters of juſtice, Taylor, 
Let the young Auſtrian then her terrours bear, | 
Great as he is, her delegate in war. Prior. 

Fle&t by Jove, his delegate of ſway, 

With joyous pride the ſummons I'd obey, Pope, 


Dir. adj, [delegatur, Latin.] Deputed ; ſent 
to act for, or repreſent, another, 
Princes in judgment, and their delegate Judgety muſt judge the 
cauſes of all perſons uprightly and Impartlally. Taylor. 
D#"LroATEs [Court of]. A court wherein all cauſes 
of appeal, by way of devolution from either of the 
. are decided. Ayliffe's Parergon, 
DIA Io. . J [delegatio, Latin. 
1. A ſending away. 
2. A putting in commiſſion, 
The aſlignment of a debt to another. 
ELENITFICAL, 4. * Latin.] Having vir- 
tue to aſſuage or eaſe pain, | Di#. 
To DELE”TE, v. a. [from to, Latin.] To blot 771 
| ici. 
, Dirxrr'a tous. adj, [ deleterius, Latin. ] Deadly; de- 
ſtruetive ; of a poiſonous quality. 


Many things, nelther deleterious by ſubſtance or quality, are yet 
deſtrutive by figure, or ſome occalional activity. | Brown. 
DTT IAV. ad}. [from deleterius, Latin.) Deſtructive; 
deadly ; poiſonous, 
| Nor doQtor epidemick, 
Though ſtor'd with de/etery med'cines, 
Which whoſoever took is dead lince, 
E'er ſent (6 vaſt a colony 
To both the under worlds as he. 
Dit“ rio. „. / [deletio, Latin.] 
1. Act of raſing or blotting out. 
Indeed, If there be a total deletion of every perſon of the oppoſing 


party or country, then the victory is complete, becauſe none re- 
mains to call it in queſtion, Hale. 


3 N 1. . [from delpan, Saxon, to dig.] 
ie ; a quarry ; a pit dug, | 


Hudibras. 


1. Ami 

Yet could not fuch mines, without great pains and charges, if 

at all, be wrought i the 4% would be ſo flown with waters, that 
no gins or machines could tyffice to lay and — them dry. 

; ; ay on the Creation. 

2. Earthen ware; counterfeit China ware, made at 

. . | ' : 

* Thus barter honour for a plece of 47 

x N. ust for China's wide domain leſelf. Smart, 

1)"!.tWA'TION, v. /, [delibatio, Latin.) An eſſay; a 


eats 


'& 113 \ 6 I? ATE, . *. [ delibero, Latin.] To think, 
ku ,t choice; to heſitate. 
A conicious, wite, tefle ing cauſe, 
Which freely moves and acts by reafon's laws 3 
That can deliberate means eleet, and find 
"Their due connettion with the end deſign'd. 
When love once pleads admiſſion to our hearts, 
In ſpite of all the virtue we can boaſt, 
"The woman that deliberates is loſt, | 
Daun TK. adj, [deliberatur, Latin.) 
1. CircumſpeQ ; wary ; adviſed ; diſcreet. 
| Moſt Qrave-belly was deliberate, 
Not raſh like his accuters, Shad 
2. Slow z tedious not ſudden ; gradual, 

Commonly it Is for virtuous confideratioan, that wiſdom fo far 
prevalleth with men as to make them defirous of flow and deliberate 
death, agalnſt the eam of their tenſual inclination, Hooker, 

Echovs ave forme: more ſudden, and chop again as ſoon as the 
vole ix delivered; othery are more deliberate, that in, give more 
{pace between the volce and the echo, which is cauſed by the local 
nearn* {4 or diſtance, | Bacon, 

Deuten. ado, [from deliberate.) 
1. Cirenm{petliy ; adviſedly ; Warily. 

Ho judges to 4 halr of little Indecencies 3 knows better than any 
man what is not to be written z and never hazards himſelf fo far 
as tv fall, but plods on deliberately yz and, as a grave man ought, is 
ture to put his Matt before him. | Dryden, 


a. Slowly ; gradually, 


Black more. 


All han. 


Deum NAss. n, / [from deliberate.] Circum- | 


{peQtion ; warine(s ; coolnels 3 caution, 
They would not thay the fair production of acte, In the order, 
gravity, and delibeoratone/t bWitting a parliament. King Charles. 
Dviiven ATION, 27 Latin. ] The aQ of 
| eu. thought in order to choice. 
If mankind had no power to avoid Ill or chooſe good by free de- 
Iideration, \t hould never be guilty of any thing that was done. 
; Hammond's Findamental:, 
Dutt prratiyn at), [deliberativns, Latin.) Pertain- 
ing to deliberation ; apt to conſider, 
Detit'nirative, % — the adjecive.] The diſ- 
courle in which a queſtion is deliberated, 
In deliborativer, the polnt le, what Is evil; and of good, what ix 
greater and of evil, what Is lets, Bacon, 
DELICACY. / Ladd. French, of delicie, La- 
_ | 
1. Daintine(« ; pleaſantneſs to the taſte, 
On hoſpitable thoughts intent, 
| What choice tv ce for delicacy belt, 
2. Nicety in * mo_ of food, I 
Any thin ly pleaſing to the ſenſes, 
f C28 df 3 | 
1 mean of taſte, fight, finell, herds, fruity, and flow'ry, 
Walks, and the melody of birds. | | 
4+ Softneſs ; elegant or feminine beauty. 
A my of goodly pretence, in whom ſtrong making took not 
away Ne nor beauty ferconels, Sidney. 
s Nicety z minute 4 ; 
Van Dick has even exceiled him in the delicacy of hls colour. 
ings and i his cabinet pieces | Dryden. 
1 rol 


Milton, 


| 


| 


'4 Coriolanus. 


DEL 


You may ſee into the ſpirit of them all, and form your pen from 


thoſe general notions and delicacy of thoughts and happy „ 


6. Neatneſs ; elegance of dreſs. 
4 Politeneſs of manger | xa to groſſne/3. 
. entle treatment. 

1 Famile noble and rich, derive a weakneſs of 
conſtitution from the eaſe and luxury of their anceſtors, and the 
delicacy of —4 * — 0 Temple. 

, nga for — the intereſt of _—_ OO muſt 
conquer all that naderneſ and delicacy, which may make him 
afraid of being ſpoken ill of. Addiſon. 

10, Weakneſs of conſtitution. 

11, Smallneſs ; tenuity. 

D&"L1CATE, adj. [delicat, French.] | 

1. Nice; viendng to the taſte ; of an agreeable fla- 


vour. . 100 1 b 
The chooſing of a delicate before a more or-inary diſh, is to be 

done as other human actions are, in which there are no _—_ 
and preciſe natural limits deſcribed. Taylor, 

2, Dainty ; deſirous of curious meats. 

3. Choice; ſelect; excellent, 

4. Pleaſing to the ſenſes. 

5. Fine; not coarſe; conſiſting of ſmall parts. 

As much blood paſſeth through the lungs as through all the 
body z the circulation is quicker, and heat greater, and their tex- 
ture is extremely delicate, Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

6, Of polite manners; not groſs, or coarſe. 
7. Soft ; effeminate ; unable to bear hardſhips. 
Witneſs this army, of ſuch maſs and charge, 
Led by a delicate and tender prince. 

Tender and delicate perſons muſt needs be oft angry, they have 
ſo many things to trouble them, which more robuſt natures have 
little ſenſe of. | | Bacon, 

8. Pure; clear. | 
Where they moſt breed and haunt, I have obſerv'd 
The air is delicate. TIRE Shakeſpeare. 
De"ticaTeLy. adv, [ from delicate,] 
1. Beautifully ; with ſoft elegance. 

That which will diſtingviſh his ſtyle from all other poets, is the 
elegance of his words, and the numerouſneſs of his verſe; there is 
nothing ſo delicately turned in all the Roman language, Dryden. 

Ladies like variegated tulips ſhow, 
"Tis to their changes half their charms we Wwe; 
Such happy ſpots the nice admirer take, 
Fine by deleck, and delicately weak, 
2. Finely; not coarſely. 
3. Daintily. | 

Eat not delicately, or nicely z that is, be not troubleſome to thy- 
ſelf or others in the choice of thy meats, or the delicacy of thy 
ſauces, | | | Taylor. 

4. Choicely, 
6. Politely. _ 

6. Effeminately. | 
Du'ticaTEntss. n./. [from delicate.) The ſtate of 
being delicate ; tenderneſs ; ſoftneſs ; effeminacy. 

The delicate woman among you would not adventure to ſet the 
ſole of her foot upon the ground, for delicateneſs and tenderneſs. 

Deut. xxvili. 56. 
DTI ATIs. n./. [from delicate.) Niceties; rarities ; 
that which is choice and dainty. 
The ſhepherd's homely curds, 
Ils cold thin drink out of bis leather bottle, 
All which ſecure and 5 „ he enjoys, 
I 


Pope. 


Are far beyond a prince's delicates. Sbaleſpeare. 
They their appetites not only feed 

With delicates of leaves and marſky weed, 

But with thy fickle reap the rankeſt land. Dryden. 


With abſtinence all delicates he ſees, 
And can regale himſelf with toaſt and cheeſe. King's Cookery, 
Dries. u. / pl. [delicie, Latin.] Pleaſures, This 
word is metely French. 
And now he has pour'd out his idle mind 
In dainty delices and laviſh joys, 
Having his warlike weapons caſt behind, | 
And flowers in pleaſures and vain pleaſing toys. Spenſer. 
Dx1i.1'ciovs, adj. [delicieux, French, from delicatus, 
Latin, 


t is highly probable, that upon Adam's diſobedience Almighty 
God chaſed fam out of Paradiſe, the faireſt and moſt delicious part 
ol the earth, into ſome other the molt barren and unpleaſant, 8 

ard, 
In his laſt hours his eaſy wit diſplay z 
Like the rich fruit he ſings, delicious in dec ay. Smith, 
Still on that breaſt enamqur'd let me lie, | 
Still drink delicious poiſon from thy eye. Pope. 

Det 1*crovsLy. adv. [from delicious] Sweetly; plea- 
ſantly ; dellghtiully. 

How much ſhe hath glorified herſelf and lived deliciouſly, ſo 
much torment and ſorrow give her. Rev. xviiie 7. 


Dst.1"ciousxnss, n, /; [from delicious. ] Delight; 
pleaſure ; joy, 
The ſweeteſt honey 
Is loathſome in its own deliciouſneſs, 
And in the taſte confounds the appetite. Shateſpeare. 

Let no man judge of himſelf, or of the bleſſings and efficacy of 
the ſacrament itſelf, by any ſenſible reliſh, by the guſt and delici- 
ow/neſt, Which he tometimes perceives, and at other times does not 
perceive, . . T ler. 

Ds1.1Ga"T1ON, n, / [4eligatio, Latin.) A binding up 
in chirurgery, | 

The third intention is deligationy or retaining the parts ſo joined 
together, Wiſeman's Sur oy. 

Det1%Gnr, , % [delice, French, from deledor, Latin.) 
1. Joy; content; ſatisfaRion. 

Saul commanded his ſervants, ſaying, commune with David (e- 
cretly, and (ay, behold the king hath delight in thee, and all his 
lervants love thee, 1 Sam, xviii. 22, 

2, 'That which gives delight. 
Come, ſiſters, cheat we up his ſprights, 
And chew the beſt of our delrgbes : 
We'll charm the air to give a ſound, 
While you perform your antick round, §Fhabeſprure. 

Titus Veſpaſian was not more the dight of human kind : the 
univerſal empire made him only more known, and more powerful, 
but could not make him more 4 p Dryden, 

She was his care, his hope, and his de/ight 3 

Mot in his thought, and ever in his light, Dryden. 

To DELUGHT. wv. a. { deledter, Latin. ] To pleaſe; to 
content ; to ſatisfy ; to afford pleaſure, 

The princes dolighting their conceity with confirming their know. 
ledge, i{-eing wherein the tea-difcipline dittcred from the land- 
lervice, had pleafing entertainment. Sidney, 

Delight thy telt allo in the Loitd, and he (hall give thee the deſires 
of thine heart, F.. xxxvil. 4. 

Poor intecte, whereof ſome are bees, delighted with lowers, and 
their fweetneli; others bectles, delighted with other kinds of viands, 


Tecke. 


Shakeſpeare, | 


| Sweet; delicate; that affords delight; 
. le ; charming; grateful to the ſenſe or mind. 


DEL 


He heard, he took, and pourin i 
D Deli bted, ſwill'd tho ag Ronin dang ; 
0 DEL1GHT. v. 2. To have deli y 
It bs followed by in, elt or Pleaſure 
th my lord, the kin i j 
Bleſſed 4 the man hat ann whe * 1 
in his commandments. 
Deu1'cnurevi. 1 deli 
ſant ; charming; full of delight. 
He was given to (paring in ſo immeaſurable 
only bar himſelf from the deligbrful, but i 
uſe thereof, 
No ſpring nor ſummer, on the 
Smiles with gay fruits or with deli 
DeLſcuTevLLY, adv. Pleaſant 
delight, 


', 4 
mountain dig, 
tful <a 
73 narmingly; vid 
3 Pa voice! once heard 
elightfully, increaſe and multipl 
No dark de hear! 1 
DeticurruLNess. 2. , 
comfort ; ſatisfaction, 
A . our deſires tyrannical extortion 
oth force us there to ſet our chief deligb f 
Where but a baiting place is all our 46. .. 
This indeed ſhews the excellency of the object, but \ Ty, 
May vo take away the FIRE of the Knowledge. Ti 
ELI GHTSOME, adj, [from aelig.] Pleafar,. 
lightfl, . 
he words themſelves being ſo ancient, the knit! 
ſhort and intricate, and the whole periods and > falling *f then z 


7 | af 
ſo deligbtfome for the roundneſs, and ſo grave for the a 


[from delight.) Plauer 


God has furniſhed Sparſe, 
hunger — thirſt for e anos elek. 

Drri'enrsougLx. adv. [from delightſome.) pla 
ſantly; in a delightful manner. 


DeL1GHTs80MENESS. 2. /. [from delieh 
ſantneſs ; deli befuinetz- l s Nene. Pl, 


To DELUNEATE. v. a. [delineo, Latin,] 


1. To make the firſt draught of a thing ; a 
ſketch, . e ry 


2. To paint; to repreſent a true likeneſ in a picure, 
The licentia pictorla is very large: with the ſame reaſo 
may delineate old Neſtor like Adonis, Hecuba with Helen fv! 
and Time with Abſalom's head, ; Br? 
3. To deſcribe ; to ſet forth in a lively manner. 
It tolloweth, to delineate the region in which God fir planted ki 
delightful garden. Rub Y 
1 have not here time to delineate to you the glories of Good 
venly kingdom; nor, indeed, could I tell you, if I had what the 
happineſs of that place and portion is. ; Wah, 
DEeLIiNBA'TION. 2. J [delineatio, Latin.} The fr 
draught of a _ 
In the orthographical ſchemes, there ſhould be incatin 
and the juſt dimenſions, oh 7p 1. 


DsL1'n1MENT. 2. /. [delinimentum, Latin.) A mil. 
= * N aſſuaging. | Dia 
; ENCY. . /. [delinquentia, Latin 1 | 
fault; a failure in Fl Lal ted. + Latin.) A 


They never puniſh the greateſt and moſt intolerable 
the tumults, and their exciters. | Bree. 


| Can 
Thy years determine like the age of man 
That thou ſhould'ſt my e exquire, 
And with variety of tortures tire ? Sandys's Pqrapbr, of 
A delinquent ought to be cited in the place or JuriſdiQion 
the delinquency was committed by him. | 


DsLrnquent. . / [from delinguens, Latin.) An 
offender ; one that has committed a crime or t. 

Such an envious ſtate, 

That ſooner will accuſe the magiſtrate 

Than the delinquent ; and will rather grieve 

The treaſon is not acted, than believe. Ben 


All ruined, not by war, or any other diſaſter, but by 1 ear 
ſentence, as delinguents and criminals, 


Bac. 
He had, upon frivolous ſurmiſes, been ſent f. delinquenty 
and been brought upon his knees, wh 


| Dryden, 

To DELIQUATE. v. n. [ daliguco, Latin.] To melt; 
to be diſſol ved. 

It will be reſolved into a liquor v 


analogous to that which the 
chymiſts make of ſalt of tartar, le 


in moiſt cellars to __ 


Such an ebullition as we ſee made by the mixture of ſome chy- 
mical liquors, as oil of vitriol and deliguated ſalt of tartar. Cudworth, 
Det 1qua'rion. u. % [deliquatio, Latin.] A nel. 
ing; a diſſolving, | 
DELPFQUIUM. n. /. [Latin, A chymical term.] A 
diſtillation by diſſolving any calcined matter, by 
hanging it up in moilt cellars, into à lixivious hu- 
mour. Did. 


Ds11RAaMENT. 1. / [deliramentum, Latin. ] A doting 
or fooliſh fancy. > Dia. 


To DELTRATE. v. „. [dliro, Latin. ] To dote; w 
N rave; to talk or act idly, Did. 
ELIRA'TION. . /; [deliratio, Latin.] Dotage; 
folly ; madneſs. | Did. 
Drri tous. adj, [delirius, Latin.] Light- headed; 
raving; doting. LE 
The people about him ſaid he had been for ſome hours deres! 
but when 1 ſaw him he had his underſtanding as well as ever | 
knew, ks Swift, 
Delirious lung, f —— Thomſov 
%% flung, fleep from his pillow flies, a 
DEAT RIUM. n. /. [Latin.] Alienation of mind; 
otage. 
Too great alacrity and promptneſs in anſwering, eſpecially it 
perſons naturally of another temper, is a fign of an approac 
dclirium; and in a teverith deli iu there is a {mall inflammation 
the brain. *' Arbutbnot on Did 
Derr TION, . J [from delitigo, Latin.) A fkriv. 
ing; a chiding; a contending. Did 
To DELIVER. v. a. [delivrer, French.] 
1. To ſet free; to releaſe, 
Thus ſhe the captive did deliver ; 
The captive thus gave up his quiver. 
2. To ſave; to reſcue, | f 
Deliver me, O my God, out of the hand of the wicked, out 
the hand of the unrighteous and cruel man. F.. xxl» 4+ 
1 was like to be apprebended for the witch of Brainford 3 bot thit 
my admirable dexterity of wit, counterfeiting the action of an 0 
woman, delivered me. ; Shahr/p 
3. To ſurrender ; to rm into one's hands; to reſign ; 
to give up; to yield, 
In any cale thou ſhalt deliver him the pledge again when the ſua 
goeth down, Dent. xxiv. 13. 
And David ſaid to him, eanſt thou bring me down co this e 
pany ? And he ſald, ſwear unto me by God, that thou wilt net 


Prius. 


rl 


ger del ver me into the hands of my maſter, 
down to this comp ny. 


and I will 


1 Sam. 


vl we, : 
wi eyed. thy commandments, wherefore thou haſt dcli- 


44 il, and unto captivity. 

Aus for 3 ſpoil, and v 
7 vive; to offer ; to preſent. | 
: herefore receive no more money of your acquaintance, but 
. for the breaches of the houſe. | 2 Kings. 
Thou ſhalt denver Pharaoh's cup into his hand, after the former 
T when thou waſt his butler. "FE Gen. xl, 13» 
1 \o wonder that they, who at ſuch a time could be cor- 
. frame and deliver ſuch a petition, Would not be reformed 
by fuch an anſwer» of | Dryden. 
To caſt away ; to throw off; 


Tob. ili. 4+ 


id with that virtudus driught, th' exalted mind 
ph of woe delivers to the Wind. Pope. 
To ditburden a woman of a child. 

6. 30 On her fright and fears, : * 
ing before her time deliver d. eſpeare. 
—— — he could be delivered of a few run 6 
ones too. PINS 
| "To ſpeak ; to tell; to relate; to utter; to pro- 


e A mirth- moving jeſt, | 
Which his fair tongue, conceit's expoſitor, 
Delivers in ſuch apt and gracious words, 
That aged ears play truant at his tales. 

Tell me your highneſs' pleaſure, 
What from your grace I ſhall deliver to him Aer. 
| knew a clergyman who appeared to deliver his ſermon w thout 
looking into his notes. . b Swift. 

g. To exert in motion. Not in uſe, 

© Procles ſeemed ſo to overrun his age in ftrength, that Muſidorus 

ould not perform any action on horſe or foot more ſtrongly, or 
liver that ſtrength more nimbly. Sidney. 
: | 
ELI VER oer. Y. A. a 

4 To put into another's hands ; to leave to the diſcre- 

tion of another. 

Deliver me not over _ the wh of _ — 3 for —4 
in ö againſt me, and ſuch as breathe but cruelty. 

. - Pſalm 2 12. 

fables have delivered her over to me, and ſhe ſhall have 
orgy I warrant her. | Shakeſpeare. 
>, To give from hand to hand ; to tranſmit. 

We If a true account may be expected by future ages from the pre- 

ent, your lordthip will be delivered over to poſterity in 4 fairer cha- 
rater than 1 have given. a p : Dryden 
el1'vER y. v. a. Io ſurrender; to give up. 
wy mw that kr pot his own ſon, but delivered him up for us all, 
bow ſhall he not, with him alſo, freely give us all things ? 
f Rom. viii. 32. 


* 


Shakeſpeare 


Are the cities, that I got with wounds, 


Deliver up again with peaceful words ? Shakeſpeare, 
Happy having ſuch a ſon, 

That would de/iwer up his greatneſs ſo 

Into the hand of juſtice, Shakeſpeare. 


D6 ti VERANCE. 2. / [delivrance, Fr.] 


1. The act of freeing from captivity, ſlavery, or any 
oppreſſion ; reſcue. | 

He hath ſent me to heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliver- 

ance to the captives, and recovering of ſight to the blind, to ſet at 

liberty thoſe that are bound, Luke, iv. 18. 

0 God, command deliverances for Jacob. Eſalm xliv. 4. 

Whate'er befalls, your life ſhall be my care; : 
Oue death or one deli rance we will ſhares 


Dryden. 


monly called delivery... 
3. The act of bringing children. 
Ne'er mother 
Rejoic'd deliverance more. Shakeſpeare. 
People have a ſuperſtitious belicf, that in the labour of women it 
helpeth to the eaſy deliverance. Bacon. 
4 The a& of ſpeaking ; utterance ; pronunciation : 
now commonly delivery. 8 
If ſeriouſly I may convey my thoughts _ 
In this my light deliverance, I Rog ſpoke 
With one that in her ſex, her years profeſſion, 
Wiſdom and conſtancy, hath amaz'd me more 
Than 1 date blame my weakneſs, 


Shakeſpeare's All's well that ends well, 


Drtr'veres, 2. /. [from deliver.) 
1. A ſaver; areſcuer; a preſerver ; a releaſer. 
It doth notably ſet forth the conſent of all nations and ages, in 
the approbation of the extirpating and debellating of giants, mon- 
ſters, and foreign tyrants, not only as lawful, but as meritorious 
even of divine honour z and this, although the deliverer came from 
the one end of the world unto the other. Bacon. 

Zy that ſeed 
Is meant thy pou Deliverer, who ſhall bruiſe 
The ferpent's head. | Milton. 


| he's palace with the glorious title of deliverer of the common- 
Him their deliverer Europe does confeſs ; as 
R All tongues extol him, all religions bleſs, Halifax. 
2. A relater; one that communicates ſomething by 
ſpeech or writing, 
Wed chymical experiments, delivered by ſober authors, have 
clit lievcd falſe, only becauſe the menſtruums were not as highly 
ihed, or mended depurated, as thoſe that were uſed by the 
* t of thoſe experiments. Boyle. 
by VERY. u. J [from the verb.] 
1. The act of delivering. 


a Releaſe ; reſcue ; ſaving. | 
Pas He ſwore, with ſobs, 


; uld labour my delivery. 
3-'A ſurrender ; act of givi a 
Aſter the deli 


the army, 1 
ome men ] undertaking to the queen mother, that I would find 


Nor did to get acceſs to him, ſhe was pleaſed to ſend me. Denb. 
which D he in 1 degree contribute to the delivery of his houſe, 
end as at firſt imagined, becauſe it was ſo ill, or not at all, 


Getended, Clarendon, 
| + \iterance ; pronunciation ; ſpeech, 

the 8 letze what the ſcriptures themſelves do uſually ſpeak, for 

: of God; not with reſtraint to any cer- 

but howſoever the ſame ſhall chance to be 


e ine 
his Wen ulneſs of his figure and delivery, as 


Addiſon, 
5. Uſe of the limbs; activity. 5 


uſidorus could not perf, 
10 5 perform any action on horſe or foot more 
— * deliver that ſtrength mw nimbly, or become the 

he 28 n or employ all more virtuouſly, Sidney. 
e neater limbe gs and much the ſtronger z but the duke had 
Cabin eg. Wotton, 
, Like ai a wom 
«rey, is in pai 


Shakeſpeare . 


made known, 


| waz charn ; 
3 Charmed wi 
well zz with — 


an with child, that draweth near the time of her 
ttt, >. =, and erieth out. Iſaiah, xxvi. 7. 
ground ; = cavity in e "os ys _ itch 

; in the earth, wider a di 
and narrower than a valley, Obſolete, 


ä 
> 


* } To DELU'DE. v. a. [delude, Lat.] 


2. The act of delivering a thing to another: now com- 


Andrew Doria has a ſtatue erected to him at the entrance of the 


ng up. | 
very of your royal father's perſon Into the hands of 


* 


1 


D E M 


| I know each lane, and every all 
Dingle, or buſhy dell of this wild 2 «ih 
| But, foes to ſun-ſhine, moſt they took delight 
In dells and dales, conceal'd from human ſight. 
Dern, x. /. [from Delft, 
ns 
ſu 


ton. 


Vadell. 
the name of the capital of 
fine ſort of earthen ware. 

pper worthy of herſelf; 

F Five nothings in five plates of delpb. __ » Swift, 
Dz'LTorDE. adj. [from delta, the fourth letter of the 
Greek alphabet ; ſo called by reaſon of its reſemblin 

this letter.] An epithet applied to a triangular . 
cle ariſing from the clavicula, and from the proceſs 
of the ſame, whoſe action is to raiſe the arm upward, 
Cut ſtill more of the deltoide muſtle, and carry the arch back- 
ward. Sharp's Surgery. 
DsL.u"paBLE. adj. [from delude.] Liable to be de- 
ceived; that is eaſily 7 on: rather deludible, 
ot well underſtanding omniſcience, he is not ſo ready to deceive 
himſelf, as to falſify unto him whoſe cogitation is no ways deiudable. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


1. To beguile ; to cheat; to deceive ; to impoſe on. 
O, give me leave, I have deluded you; 
*T was neither Charles, nor yet the duke. Shakeſp. Hen. VI. 


Let not the Trojans, with a feign'd pretence 
. Of proffer'd peace, delude the Latian prince. Dryden. 
2. To diſappoint ; to fruſtrate, - 
DeLu'psR. 2. / [from delude.] A beguiler; a de- 
ceiver ; ah impoſtor ; M cheat; a falſe pretender. 
Say, flatterer, ſay, all falt Veluder ſpeakk; 
Anſwer me this, ere yet my heart does break. Granville, 
And thus the ſweet vor ah tune their ſong. Pope. 
To DELVE. v. a. [belfan, Sax. delven, Dutch; perhaps 


from N, a hog. Junius. 


1. To dig; to open the ground with a ſpade, 
It ſhall go hard, 
But I will delve one yard below the mines, | 
And blow them at the moon. Shakeſpeare. 
Delve of convenient depth your thraſhing floor; 
With temper'd clay then fill and face it o'er. Dryden. 
The filthy ſwine with delving ſnout 
The rooted foreſt undermine: Philips. 
2. To fathom ; to ſift ; to ſound one's opinion, Figu- 
ratively, ä 
| What's his name and birth? 
I cannot delve Him to the root i his father 
Was call'd Sicilius. Ks 3 
DeLvs. u. / [from the verb.] A ditch; 
pitfal; a den; a cave. 
| He by and by 
His feeble feet directed to the cry 
Which to that ſhady delve him brought at laſt, 
Where Mammon erſt did ſun his treaſury, 
Such a light and mettled dance 
Saw you never yet in France 
And by leadmen, for the nonce, 
That turn round like grindle-ſtones, 
Which they dig out fro' the delves, 
For their bairns bread, wives, and ſelves. 
De1.ve of Coals. A certain 
the mane or pit, 
De"LveR. 2. /. [from delve.] A digger; one that 
opens the ground with a ſpade. 
DE LUGE. 2. J. [ deluge, Fr. from diluvium, Lat.] 


4 


Shakeſpeare, 
a pit; a 


Spenſer 


Ben Jonſon. 
quantity of coals = in 
: 9 ith. 


8 \ Burnet's Theory. 
2. An overflowing of the natural bounds of a river, 
But if with bays and dams they ſtrive to force 
His channel to a new or narrow courſe, 
No longer then within his banks he dwells, 
Firſt to a torrent, then a deluge, ſwells. 
3. Any ſudden and reſiſtleſs calamity. 
To DE'LUGE. v. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To drown; to lay totally under water. 
The reſtleſs flood the land would overflow, 
By which the delug d earth would uſeleſs grow. 
Still the battering waves ruſh in 
3 Implacable, till d gd by the foam, 
The ſhip ſinks, found'ring in the vaſt abyſs. 
2. To overwhelm ; to cauſe to ſink under 
of any calamity. 
At length corruption, like a general flood, 
Shall deluge all, Pope. 
Der v'sion, u. J [deluffo, Lat.] 
1. The act of deluding ; a cheat; guile ; deceit ; trea- 
chery ; fraud ; colluſion ; falſehood, 


2. The ſtate of onę deluded. ; 
3. A falſe repreſentation ; Illuſion ; errour ; a chime- 
rical moug t. | 
ho therefore ſeeks in theſe 
True wiſdom, finds her not, or by . 
I, waking, view'd with grief the riſing fun, | 
And fondly mourn'd the dear delufion gone. Prior. 
Derv'sive. adj. [from deluſus, Lat.] Apt to de- 
ceive; beguiling ; impoſing on. 
When, fir'd with paſſion, we attack the fair, 
Delufive ſighs and brittle vows we bear. 
The happy whimſey you purſue, 
Till you at length believe it true; 
Caught by your own deluſive art, 
You fancy firſt, and then aſſert, 

While the baſe and groveling multitude were liſtening to the de- 
lufive deities, thoſe of a more erect aſpect and exalted ſpirit ſepa- 
rated themſelves from the reſt. Tatler, No 81. 

Phenomena ſo deluſive, that it is very hard to eſcape impoſition 

and miſtake, | Woodward. 

DeLu'soky. ad/. (from deluſus, Lat.) Apt to deceive. 

This confidence is founded on no better foundation than a delu- 

for prejudice, Glanwille. 

Ds"Macocue. . . [Naywy®r] A ringleader of the 
rabble ; a popular and factious orator, 

Who were the chief demagogues and patrons of tumults, to ſend 

for them, to flatter and embolden them. King Charles, 

A plaulible, inſignificant word, in the mouth of an expert dema- 

goegue, is a dangerous and dreadful weapon. South, 

moſthenes and Cicero, though each of them a leader, or, as 


the Greeks called it, a demagogue, in a popular ſtate, yet ſeem to 
differ in their practice. N ; Sto ft. 


D MAIN. | 

Daus AN. bn. /. [ domaine, French. ] 

Dzme'sne. 

1. That land which a man holds originally of himſelf, 
called dominium by the civilians, and oppoſed to feo- 


Denbam. 


Blackmore. 


Philips, 
the weight 


Mil, tons 


Prior. 


| dum, or fee, which ſignifies thoſe that are held OT 
| 4 12 f ä 


2. A queſtion ; an interrogation, 


1. A general inundation; laying entirely under water. 
The _— doth plaihly intimate, that the old world was ſubjeR | 
do periſh by a deluge, as this is ſubject to periſh by conflagration. 


Prior. 


„ 


I. The to merit; ill deſervi 
| * 


1 2 whites the r. Grey * ſuperior lord. It is ſometimes uſed alſo for a diftine 
| e clouted leg-her hurt do W. | g | w” 
\ Fell headlong into a dell. NA Spinſers tion between thoſe lands that the lord of the manbr 


has in his own hands, or in the hands of his leſſee, 
demiſed or let upon a rent for a term of years or life; 
and ſuch other lands appertaining to the ſaid manor 


as belong to free or copyholders. Phillips, 
2. Eſtate in land. | 


ON Having now provided 
A gentleman of noble parentage, | 
Of fair demeſnes, youthful, and nobly allied. Shakeſpeare, 
That earldom indeed had a royal juriſdiction and ſeigniory, 
though the lands of that county in demeſne were poſſeſſed for the 
moſt part by the ancient inheritors. Dawvirs. 


3- Land adjoining to the manſion, kept in the lord's 
deen aa. , | 
Thoſe acts for planting foreſt trees have hitherto been wholly 
ineffetual; except about the demeſnes of a few geritlemen z and 


even there, in general, very unſkilfully made. Swift. 
To DEMAND. v. a. [demander, Fr.] 
1. To claim; to aſk for with authority. | 
The pound of fleſh, which I demand of him, 1 
Is dearly bought; tis mine, and I will have it, Shakeſpeare 


2. To queſhon; to interrogate. | 
And when Uriah was come unto him, David demanded of hin 
how Joab did, and how the people did, and how the war proſpered? 
2 am. XI. 7o 
If any friend of Czſar's demand why Brutus roſe againſt Ceſar, 
this is my anſwer: Not that I loved Cæſar leſs, but that I loved 
Rome more! | S rel 
5 Young one, 
Inform us of thy fortunes ; for, it ſeems, 9 
They crave to be demanded. - Shakeſpeare. 
The olacle of Apollo being demanded, when the War and miſery 
of Greete ſhould have an end, replied, When they would double 
the altar in Delos, which was of a cubick form, 3 
; e | ? Peacham en Geometry. 
IIn law.] To proſecute in a real action. 
E MAN D. #. „demande, 1 ; 
1. A claim; a challenging; the aſking of any thing 
with authority, ; | 
This matter is by the decree of the watchers, and the demand by . 
the word of the holy ones. f Dan. iv. 174 
Giving vent; gives life and ſtrength, to our appetites; and ha 
that has the confidence to turn his wiſhes into demands, will be but 
a little way from thinking he ought to obtain them. Lochs. 


, 


3. The calling for a thing i 
; ny bookſeller tells me, the 
ally. : 
4. [In law.] The 3 what is due. It hath alſo 4 
proper ſignification diſtinguiſned from plaint; for all 
civil actions are purſued either by demands or plaints, 
and the purſuer is called demandant or plaintiff. 
There are two manners of demands, the one of deed, 
the other in law: in deed, as in every preecipe, there 
is expreſs demand; in law, as every entry in land- 
diſtreſs for rent, taking or ſeiſing of goods, and ſuch 
like acts, which may be done without any words, are 
demands in law, Blount, 
De Ma"nDABLE. adj, [from demand.] That may be 
demanded ; requeſted; aſked for. 


All tims demandable, for licence of alienation to be made of 
lands holden in ehief, have been ſtayed in the way to the hanaper. 


; : Bacon. 
Dema'nvanm, 2. / [from demand.] 

1. He who is actor or plaintiff in a real 
he demandeth lands. 


2. A plaintiff; one that demands redreſs. 3 
One of the witneſſes depoſed, that dining on a Sunday with the 

demandant, whoſe wife had ſat below the ſquire's lady at church, 
ſhe the ſaid wife dropped ſome expreſſions, as if (he thought her 
huſband ought to be 8 8 Spettatore 

Dema'nDeR. 1. /. [demandeur, Fr.] 

1. One that requires a thing with authority. 

2, One that aſks a queſtion, 


n order to purchaſe it. 
d for thoſe my papers wn 


] (fe 


* 


action, becauſe 


3. One that aſks for a thing in order to purchaſe it. 


They grow very faſt and fat, which alſo bettereth their taſte, and 
delivereth them to the demanders ready uſe at all ſeaſons, Carew. 
A dunner; one that demands a debt. 8 
EME'AN. . , [from demener, Fr.] A mien 
ſence; carriage; demeanour; deportment. 
| At his feet, with ſorrowful demean, 
And deadly hue, an armed corſe did lic. 
To DEME AN. v. a. [from demener, Fr.] 
1. To behave; to carry one's ſelf. | 
Thoſe plain and legible lines of duty requiring us to demean out = 
ſelves to God humbly and devoutly, to our governors obediently, 
and to our neighbours juſtly, and to ourſelves ſoberly and tempe» 


rately. South. 
A man cannot doubt but that there is a God; and that, aceord- 


ing as he demeans himſelf towards him, he will make him happy or 


pre- 


Spenſer 


miſerable for ever. Tillotſon» 
Strephon had long perplex'd his brains, | 
How with ſo high a nymph he might 
Demean himſelf the wedding-night, Sift, 
2. To leſſen; to debaſe ; to undervalue, 
Now, out of doubt, Antipholis is mad; 
Elſe he would never fo demean himſelf, Shakeſpeare. 


viour. | | 
Of ſo inſupportable a pride he was, that where his deeds might 
well ſtir envy, his demeanour did rather breed diſdain, Sidney. 


Angels beſt like us, when we are moſt like unto them in all parts 
of decent demeanour. 


Demr"anouR, 1. J. [demener, Fr.) Carriage; beha« 


i Hooker. 
His geſtures fierce 
He mark'd, and mad demeanour, then alone, 
As he ſuppos'd, all unobſery'd, unſeen. Milton. 
hus Eve, with ſad demeatour meek, 
Ill worthy I. Milton. 


He was of a courage not to be daunted, which was manifeſted in 
all his actions, eſpecially in his whole demeanour at Rhec, both at 
the landing, and upon the retreat. Clarenden, 
DMR ANS. u. 6 pl. properly demeſnes. An eftate in 

lands; that which a man poſſeſſes in his own right. 
To DEME'NTATE. v. u. Fs Lat.] To make 


mad, 


DemaEnTA TION. . , [dementatio, Lat.) Making 
mad, or frantick. 


DzuETAIT. n. / [demirite, Fr. from demeritus, of di- 
mereor, Latin.] 


ng ; what makes 
one worthy of blame or puniſhment. ' 

They ſhould not be able once to ſtir, or to murmur, but it ſhould 
be known, and they ſhortened according to heir demeriti. 


"Spenſer en Ireland. 
Thou liv' by me, to me thy breath refi Bhs 
Ming is the merit, the demerit en . 


38 


Widlgee 


1 


7 


D E M 


Wharever they atquire by their induſtry or ingenulty, ſhould be 
cute, uneſs forfeited by any demerit or offence againſt the cuſtom 


ul the family, Temple, 
2. Anciently the ſame with merit; deſert. 
P I fetch my life and being 
From men of royal ſiege ; and my demeriti 
May ſpeak, unbonnetting, to as proud a fortune 
As this that 1 have reach'd, Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
To DEAN. wv. a, [demeriter, Fr.] To deſerve 


blame or puniſhment. | 

Dewi rgtD. adj, (from demerſus, of demergo, Latin.] 
Plunged ; drowned, Didi. 

Dum Aston. . /. [demerfio, Latin. ] 

1. A drowning, | | 

2, [In chymiſtry.] The putting any medicine in a diſ- 
ſolving liquor, Did. 

Dumusny, Sce Drmain, 

DEMI, inſeparable particle. [ demi; Fr. dimidium, Lat.] 
Half; one of two equal parts, This word is only 
uſed in compoſition, as demiged ; that is, half human, 
half divine, 

EMI-CANNON, . / [demi and 28 

DsMi-cannon Leue. A great gun that carries a 
ball of thirty pounds weight and ſix inches diameter, 
The diameter of the bore is ſix inches two eighth 
parts, i, 
kKMI-CANNON Ordinary. A great gun fix inches four 
eighths diameter in the bore, twelve foot long. It 
carries a ſhot ſix inches one ſixth diameter, and 
thirty-two pounds weight, Did, 

Deomi-cannon of the greateſt Size, A gun ſix inches 
and ſix eighth parts > fan alk in the bore, twelve foot 
long. It carries a ball of fix inches five.cighths dia- 
meter, and thirty-ſix pounds weight, Die. 

What! this a fleeve ? "tia like a dcn. Shakeſpeare. 

Ten engines, that (hall be of equal force either to a cannon or 
demi-cannon, culverin or deini-culverin, may be framed at the ſame 
price that one of theſe will amount to. Wilkins, 

DuMt-CULVERIN, . / err and culverin.] _ 

DuMt-CULVBRIN of the leave Size, A gun four inches 


two eighths diameter in the bore, and ten foot long, | 


It- carries a ball four inches diameter, and nine 
pounds weight, Dia. 

Dy m1-culverin Ordinary. A gun four inches four 
eighths diameter in the bore, ten foot long. It carries 
a ball four inches two eighths diameter, and ten 
pounds eleven ounces weight, 


EBM1I-CULVRKIN, e/der Sort, A gun four inches and 


ſix eighths diameter in the bore, ten foot one third in 
length, It carries a ball four inches four eighth 
parts diameter, and twelve pounds eleven ounces 
weight, Military Dictionary. 
They continue a perpetual volley of demi-culverinrs Raleigh, 
"The army lett two demi-culveriar, and two other good puny. 
| - Clarendon. 
Drui-brvit. . % 3 and de.] Partaking of 
infernal nature ; half a devil, | 
Will you, F pray, demand that demi-devil, = 
Why he hath thus enſnar'd my foul and body? Shak, Otbel. 
Drmi-Gaop. . / [demi and ged.] Partaking of divine 
nature ; half a god! an hero produced by the coha- 
bitation of divinities with mortals, 
He took his leave of them, whoſe eyes bade him farewel with 
tears, making temples to him as to a demi-god, Sidney, 
Be gods, or angels, dewi-gods, Milton, 
"Vranſported demwi-geds ſtood round, . 
And men grew heroes at the found, 
Untlam'd with glory's charms. 
Nay, halt in heaven, except (what 's mighty odd) 
A tit of vapours clouds this ,. Pope, 
Dy wi-LaANCE, . / [demi and-Jance,} A light lance ; 
a ſhort ſpear ; a half-pike, 
On their deel'd heads their dow; lancer wore 
$mall pennons, which their ladies coloucs bore, — Dryden, 
Light did, hom afar they throw, 
Faſten'd with leathern thongs, to gall the for, Dryden, 
DuMt-MAN. . % [demi and mar] Half a man: a 
term of reproach. - | 
We muſt adventure this battle, left we perth by the complaints 
of this barking demi man, Xun. 
Dimi-worr. #. % [demi and wolf, Half a wolf; a 
mongrel dog between a dog and wolf: Heiſta. 
x Ipanlels, curs, 
Showghs, Water rug e, and demi-4ootwes, are 'cleped 
| All by the name of dogs. Shateſpeare't Machetb, 
Deuts. . / [from demetre, demit, demiſe, ay 
Death ; deceaſe. It is ſeldom uſcd but in formal an 
ceremonious language. 
About a month betore the demiſe of queen Anne, the authot 
retired, Swiſh, 
To DEMISE. . a. [demir, demiſe, Fr.] To grant at 
one's death; to grant by will ; to bequeath, 
My executors hall not have power to dee my lands to be pur. 
chaſed, : Seviſt's Laft WY, 
DewifssiON, „ /, (ite, Latin,] Degradation; 
diminution of dignity ; depreſſion. 
Incxorable rigout de worle than a lafche dewiffton of ſovereign 
__ authority, -\Kftrange. 


1 
© DkMi-r. „. 4. [4-mitto, Lat.] To depreſs; to 


hang down; to let tall. Dig, 
When they ate in theilt pride, that is, advancing their train, it 
they decline their neck to the ground, mY preſently demit and let 
fall the lame, : Nest Palgar Nins. 
DEMO'CRACY. *. . L 0vgaTia, One the three 
forms of government z that in which the ſovereign 
ver is neither lodged in one man, nor in the nobles, 

ut in the collective body of the people. 
Whille many of the forvants, by induitty and virtue, arrive at 
_ vcher and eſteem then the nature of the government inelines to a 
merry. Temple, 
The wajortty, having the whole power of the community, may 
employ all that power in making laws, and executing thode laws 
and there the form of the government is a pertect domocracys Locke. 
Dudes rien. ad. [ from democracy.) Pertaining 

to a popular government 1 popular. 

They are Wi within the line of vulgarity, and are demecretical 
enemles w truth. Brown's Nur Keronrs, 
As the government of England has a mixture of daweratival 
In Its ſo the right s partly in the people. Arte. 
KMO'L SH, A* 4, [4 it's Fr. A. wolier, Lat.] 


To throw down buildings to rate 3 to deſtroy. 
| expeted the fabrick of my book would long fince have been 


\ and laid. even with the ground, Tiiderfon, 
Red Nightnlng play'd uy the firmament, 
Avi their , d works © pieces rents Dryden. | 


Drmo*'LISHBR. . %½ ee demoliſh.) One that throws 
down buildings; a deſtroyer ; a layer waſte. 
Demo Trion. . ½ [from demoliſh] The aft of over- 
throwing or demoliſhing buildings ; deſtruction. 
Two gentlemen ſhould have the direction in the 1 th 
Dunkirk, iſt, 
DEMON. n. , [demon, Latin; dainar.] A ſpirit; 
generally an evil ſpirit ; a devil, 
1 felt him ſtrike, and now I ſee him fly: 


Curs'd demon ! O for ever broken lie 5 
Thoſe fatal ſhafts, by which I inward bleed ! | Prior. 


DgemoniACaAL, ' Flies Gas. 
Demo'NnIAck. * 8 5 
1. Belonging to the devil; deviliſh. 
He, all unarm'd, 
Shall chaſe thee with the terror of his voice 
From-thy demoniack holds, poſſeſſion foul. : Milton. 
2. Influenced by the devil; produced by diabolical 


ner | pbrenſy, moplng melanchol 
Demoni renſy, moping melancholy. 
Dano'niac 1. 1. J. [from che adjefive.} One poſ- 
ſeſſed by the devil; one whoſe mind is diſturbed and 


agitated by the power of wicked and unclean ſpirits, 
Thoſe lunaticks and demoniacks that were reſtored to their right 
mind, were ſuch as ſought after him, and believed in him. Bentley. 


Demo'nian. adj. [from demon.) Deviliſh ; of the na- 


ture of devils, 
Demonian ſpirits now, from the element 
Zach of his reign allotted, rightlier call'd 
Powers of fire, air, water. Milton. 


Damono'cRACY, . J. [Izipw and xgariv.] The power 


of the devil, | Di#. 
Demono'taTRY. 2. % [Jaipur and N ,.] The 
worſhip of the devil, Did. 


Dzmono'LoGy. 2. / [Iaipur and a7. ] Diſcourſe 
of the nature of devils, Thus king James intitled 
his book concerning witches. | 

Dumo'nsrRABLE, adj. [demonſirabilis, Lat.] That 
which may be proved beyond doubt or contradiction; 
that which may be made not only probable but evi- 


dent, 


The grand articles of our bellef are as demonſirable as geometry. 
| Glanwille, 


DrMo"nsTRAALY. adv. pon demonſtrable.) In ſuch 
a manner as admits of certain proof ; evidently 
beyond poſſibility of contradiction. 


He ſhould have compelled his miniſters to execute the law, in 
caſey that demonflrably concerned the publick peace. Clarendon. 


To DEMO'NSTRATE. v. a. [demonſftro, Lat.] To 

rove with the higheſt degree of certainty ; to prove 

in ſuch a manner as reduces the contrary poſition to 
evident abſurdity. 

We cannot d:monflrate theſe things ſo, as to ſhew that the con- 

trary often involves a contradictlon. Tillotſon. 

DrmonsrRA TION. 2. /+ (grant, Lat.] 

t. The higheſt degree of deducible or argumental evi- 
dence; the ſtrongeſt degree of proof; ſuch proof as 
not only evinces the polition proved to be true, but 
ſhews the contrary poſition to be abſurd and impoſ- 
ſible, 


What appeareth to be true by ſtrong and invincible demonſtration, | 


ſuch as wherein it is not by any way poſſible to be deceived, there- 


unto the mind doth neceſlarily yield. Hooker, 
Where the agreement or diſagreement of any thing is _ and 
clearly percelved, it is called demonſtration. Locle. 


2. Indubitable evidence of the ſenſes or reaſon. 

Which way ſoever we turn ourſelves, we are encountered with 
clear evidences and ſenſible demonſtrations of a Deity. Tillotſon. 
DsrMo"NSTRATILVE. adj. [demonſtrativus, Lat.] 

1. Having the power of demonſtration ; invincibly con- 


cluſive ; certain, | 
An argument neceſſary and demonſtrative, is ſuch as, being pro- 
pred unto any man, and underſtood, the man cannot chooſe but 
Foley mas p 1 4 1 
2. Having the power o reſſing elearly and certainly. 
Painting is neceſſary to tl her oe becauſe of the need which 
they have of demonſtrative figures, which often give more light to 
the underſtanding than the cleareſt diſcourſes. Dryden. 
Dxmo'nsTRATIVELY. adv, [from — 


1. Wich evidence not to be oppoſed or doubted. 

No man, In matters of this life, requires an aſſurance either of 
the good which he deſigns, or of the evil which he avoids, from 
arguments 1 l * _— South, 

I emon/irat ve 
4 qo e ee Prior, 
2, Clearly ; plainly ; with certain knowledge. 

e ry. underſtanding the ſimplicity of perfection, it 

was not in the powers of earth to work them from it. Brown. 
DxmoneTrRATOR, . / [from demonſtrate.) One that 

proves; one that teaches ; one that demonſtrates, 
DzmMonsTRA TORY, adj, [from demonſtrate.] Having 


the tendency to demonſtrate. ; 
Demv't.cunt, adj. [demulcens, Latin.) Softening ; 
mollifying z afſuaſive. + 

Peaſe, being deprived of any aromatick parts, are mild and de- 
wlcent in the higheſt degree z but, being full of aerial particles, are 
flatulent, when ditlolved by digeſtion. Arbuthnot. 

To DEMUR. v. . [demeurer, French ; dimorare, Ita- 
lian; demorari, Latin.) ET 
1. To delay a proceſs in law by doubts and objections. 
See DrMuURRER, | 
To this pos the plaintiff demurreds Walton's Angler. 
2. To pauſe in uncertainty : to ſuſpend determination; 
to heſitate ; to delay the concluſion of an affair. 

Upon this rub the Engliſh ambaſſadours thought fit to demur, 
and t6 ſent into England to receive directions from the lords of the 
council, | Hayward. 

Running into demands, they expect from us a ſudden refolution 
in things wherein the devil of Delphos would demur, 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

He muſt be of a very fluggith or querulous humour, that ſhall 
dewiny upon letting out, or demand higher encouragements than 
the hope of heaven. Decay of Piety, 

News ef my death from rumour he receiv'd, 
And what he wiſh'd he eaſily believ'd ; 
But long denvrr d, though from my hand he knew 
Ina, fo loth he was to think it true. Dryden. 
3 * doubt ; to have ſcruples or difficulties; to Jeli. 

There is ſomething In our compoſition that thinks and appre- 
hende, and reflect and deliberates, determines and doubts, con- 
ſents and denies z that wills and dee and refolves, and chuſes, 

To Du!. v. a. To doubt of. 
The latter 1 se 3 tor In their looks 
Much realvn, and ia their a Mone oft appears, 


4 


Milton, 


Milton. | 


bx 


ſuſpenſe of opinion, 
O progeny of Heav'n, empyreal thrones } 
With reaſon hath deep filence and demur 
Bein'd us, though un Imap d. ; 4 
Certainly the higheſt and dbireſt concerns of a tempary H 


infinitely leſs valuable than thoſe of an eternal life n 
ought, without any demur at all, to be ſacrificed ty conſequenty 
ſoever they come in competition with them. them, Wha, 
All my demurs but double his attacks ak 

At laſt he whiſpers, Do, and we go ſnacks, 
DEMU RE. adj. [ des MAUYS, French, } 77. 


0! two moſt lovely virgins came in 
With countenance demure, and modeſt — 1 
Come, penſive nun, devout and pure, Perſe, 
; Sober, ſtedfaſt, and demure. M 
2. Grave ; affectedly modeſt : it is now generil iy 
ken in a ſenſe of contempt. Tk 
After a demure travel of regard, I tell them 1 know 
as I would they ſhould do theirs, | | Saal 
There be many wiſe men, that have ſecret hearts en 
rent countenances; yet this would be done with 3 demyr uu. 
ng ot your eye ſometimes, | * 
A ent lay and looked ſo demure as if there had been nelther 1 
nor ſoul in her. L's ik 
5 So cat, transform'd, ſat gravely and Map. 
Till mouſe appear'd, and thought himſelf ſecure, »; 
Jove ſent and found, far in a country ſcene, Di 
Truth, innocence, good-nature, look ſerene 
From which ingredients, firſt, the dext'rous boy 
Pick'd the demure, the aukward, and the coy, drip, 
To Demv'rs. v. 3. [from the noun, ] To lock with 
an affected modeſty : not uſed, 
Your wife Octavia, with her modeſt eyes, 
And till concluſion, thall acquire no honour, 
Demuring upon me. TIES 
Duval. adv. [from 2 
1. With affected modeſty; ſolem 
| gravity. 


1. . decent. 


fe 


Put on a ſober habit, 
Talk with reſpe&, and ſwear but now ang then, 
Wear prayer-books in my pocket, look demurely, Sal, 
Eſop's damſel, turned from a cat to a woman, ſat very dan 
at the board's end, till a mouſe ran before her, Bas, 
Next ſtood hypocriſy with holy leer, qi 
Soft ſmiling, and demurely looking down; 
But hid the dagger underneath the gown, 


| . In the following line it is the ſame with len 


| Warburin, 
Hark, how the drums demurely wake the ſleepers! jy, 
Demv*ranEss. 2. / [from —_ | 
1. Modeſty ; ſoberneſs ; gravity of aſpect. 

Her eyes having in them ſuch a cheerfulneſs, as nature ſeems 
to ſmile in them; though her mouth and cheeks obeyed to thy 
pretty demureneſs, which the more one marked, the more one 
would judge the poor ſoul apt to believe. Sun 


2. Affected modeſty; pretended gravity. 


Dgemvu'rRaAGB. u. / [from demur.] An allowand 
made by merchants to maſters of ſhips, for their ſy 
in a port beyond the time appointed, 


Demu'rnER. 3. / [demeurer, French; i. e. may 
in aliguo loco, vel morari.) A kind of pauſe upon 
point of difliculty in an action; for, in every ation, 
the controverſy conſiſts either in the fact, or in the 
law: if in the fact, that is tried by the jury; if in 
law, then is the caſe plain to the judge, or ſo harl 
and rare, as it breedeth juſt doubt, I call that plain 
to the judge, wherein he is aſſured of the Jay; and 
in ſuch caſe the judge, with his aſſociates, 47 
to judgment without farther work, But when it i 
doubtful to him and his aſſociates, then is their ſu 
made, and a time taken, either for the court to thi 
farther upon it, and to agree, if they can; or ele 
for all the juſtices to meet together in the Cheques. 
chamber, and, upon hearing that which the ſerjeaut 
can ſay of both parts, to adviſe, and ſet don u 
law, whatſoeyer they conclude firm, without farther 
remed * : Cowel, 

A prohibition was granted, and hereunto there was d. 


Ayliffe's Parergas 
DEN. . / [den, Saxon. ] : 
1. A cavern or hollow running horizontally, or with 
ſmall obliquity, under ground; diſtin& front a ho 
which runs down perpendicularly. | 
They here diſperſed, ſome in the air, ſome on the earth, ſont 


In the waters, ſome amongſt the minerals, dens, and caves unir 
the earth. ; Halo 


2. The cave of a wild beaſt. | 
What, ſhall they ſeek the lion in his der, 
And fright him there ? 
The tyrant's den, whoſe uſe, though loſt to fame, 
Was now th' apartment of the royal dame; 
The cavern, only to her father known, 
By him was to his darling daughter ſhown. Doi 
"Tis then the ſhapeleſs bear his den forſakes3 
In woods and fields a wild deſtruction makes. Din 
3. Den, the termination of a local name, may ſignif 
either a valley or a woody place ; for the Saxon 
imports both. | * \ Gib/on's Candi 
Dswa'v. n. J [a word formed between deny and 150 
— ; —— f 
o her in haſte, give her this jewel : 
My love can give 4, place, bide — — 2 Slater 
DsnpRoO'LOGY. 1. J L duo, and 57. ] The u 
hiſtory of trees. 1 
Dsnranis. adj. [from deny.] That which may be 
nied ; that to which one may refuſe belief, 
The negative authority is alſo deniadie by reaſons 
Dsni'ai.. . . [from deny.) . 
1. Negation; the contrary to affirmation. 
2. Negation ; the contrary to confeſſion. 
No man more impudent to deny, where proofs were aue 
no man more ready to confeſs, with a repenting _—— , 
vating his own evil, where denia/ would but make Sula 


3. Refuſal ; the contrary to grant, allowance, d = 
ceſſion. | 

Here comes your fatherz never make denial gold 

I muſt and will have Catherine to my wife. dae 

The denial of landing, and haſty warning us we To, 


much. 
He, at ev'ry freſh atteggpt, is repell'd 
With Faint depials, weaker than = 


4. Abjuration z contrary to acknowledgment 4 


, TENCE, N 


% 
Dewv'n. ./ [from the yerb.] Doubt; beg. 
yerb.] Doubt, heſtatia | 


3 with pretendy 


DEN. 


| | in all thoſe acts that are capable of being 

We may deny d bs are the proper ſcenes, in which we act 

wenne or denials of him. South. 
0 


deny. ] 
20 R. Ms 7. [from , 
Dex! — 401. ; an opponent 3 
ative Of a propoſition. 1 5 
d Virtue the affirmer intends our uty to Go 
1 che wo 4 che denier by the word Virtue means only courage, 
ur duty towards our neighbour, without Oy the 
he duty which we owe to God. atts. 
11 of mer; one that does not own or acknowledge, 
1. A d1 w_ warful when Chriſt looked his denier into repentance, 
if ſit de when he ſhall look him into deſtruction? South, 
wo faſer ; one that refuſes. = 
3 de I am eſteemed by my 1 ar of myſelf to 
t God as a pri ough not to men as a 
aiſchargs my duty co ks King Charles, 
prince · N s f 42 . 
$ + N. 7. rom enartus, . . . * 
go 5 14 bh 9 A ſmall denomination 
. french money; the twelfth part of a ſous, | 
of Fr You will not pay for the glaſſes you have burſt ? 
No, not a denier. ; Shakeſpeare, 
” DENIGRATE. v. 4. [denigro, Latin. ] To black- 
„a; to make black. . 
 (affering ſome impreſſion from fire, bodies are caſually or ar- 
; Py ly denigrated in their natural complexion: thus are char- 
— * black by an infection of their own ſuffitus. 


one that holds the 


, 
or, at moſt, 


and other white bodies, will be denigrated by heat; 
3 would not at all loſe its whiteneſs, | Boyle, 
Dax16kA TION. Þ Sc [denigratio, Latin.] A blacken- 
ings or making black, - . 2 : * 
Pheſe are the advenient and artificial ways of denigration, an- 
ply whereto may be the natural progreſs, Brown. 
87 ſeveral inſtances of deuigration, the metals are worn off, or 
otherwiſe reduced into very minute parts, | Boyle. 
Deniz TION: . J. [from denixen.] The act of in- 
franchiſing, or making free. : 
That the mere Irin were reputed aliens, appears by the charters 
of denization, which in all ages were purchaſed by them. Davies, 
DENIZEN. 1. . [from dinaſadyn, a man of the 
DE/NISON. J city; or dinehdd, free of the city, 
Welſh,] A freeman ; one infranchiſed, 
Denizen is a Briviſh law term, which the Saxons and Angles 


here, and retained. Suga 
Pune" Thus th? Almighty Sire began : ye gods, 
Natives, or denizens, of bleſt abodes, 
From whence theſe murmurs ? Dryden, 


A great many plants will hardly, with nurſing, be made to pro- 
zuce their ſeed out of their native ſoil; but corn, ſo neceſſary for 
all people, is fitted to grow and to ſeed as a free deniſon of the world. 


Grew. 
He ſummons ſtraight his denizens of air; 
The lucid ſquadrons round the fails repair. Pope. 


T, Di'viZEM. v. a. [from the noun.] To infran- 
chiſe; to make free. | 
Pride, luſt, covetize, being ſeveral 
Io theſe three eee: FR all are in all; 
-— Mingled thus, their iſſue is inceſtuous z 
©. Falſchood is denizen'd, virtue is barbarous, Donne. 
Dixo'minaBLE. adj. [denomino, Latin.] That may be 
named or denoted. 
Ah inflammation conſiſts of a ſanguineous affluxion, or elſe is 
denominable from other humours, according to the predominancy 
of melancholy, phlegm, or choler. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


— 


name; to give a name to. 
The commendable purpoſe of conſecration being not of every 
one underſtood, they have been conſtrued as though they had ſu- 
perſtitiouſly meant either that thoſe places, which were denominated 
of angels and ſaints, ſhould ſgrve for the worſhip of ſo glorious 
creatures; or elſe thoſe glorious creatures for defence, protection, 
and patronage of ſuch places. Hooker, 
Plredeſlination is deſtruRive to all that is eſtabliſhed among men, 
to all that is moſt precious to human nature, to the two faculties 
t denominate us men, underſtanding and will; for what uſe can 
we have of our underſtandings, if we canzot do what we know to 
deour duty ? And, if we act not voluntarily, what exerciſe have we 
pour wills? Hammond. 
Dzxouna'riON, 2. /. [denominatio, Latin.) A name 
given to a thing, which commonly marks ſome prin- 
cipal quality of it, 
ut is there any token, denomination, or monument of the Gauls 
Ft remaining in Ireland, as there is of the Scythians ? 


Spenſer's State of Ireland. | 


The liking or diſliking of the people gives the play the denomi- 

nation of good or bad; but does not really make or conſtitute it ee 

255 Dryden. 

Philoſophy, the great idol of the learned part of the heathen 

world, has divided it into many ſeQs and denominations z as Stoicks, 

pateticks, Epicureans, and the like. South, 

| All men are ſinners : the moſt righteous among us muſt confeſs 
cies to come under that denomination. Rogers. 
Drxo'uix ati, adj. [from denominate.] 


| 1. That which gives a name; that which confers a 
dittinct appellation. 


2 That which obtains a“ diſtin& appellation. 
would be more analogically denominable, 

The leaſt denominative part of time is a minute, the greateſt in- 
ezer being a year. 1 Cocker's Arithmetick. 
ENOMINA'TOR, #. J [from denominate.] The giver 
K 5 nome the perſon or thing that cauſes an ap- 

ion, | 


Both the ſeas of one name ſhould have one common denom inater. 


D Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
ENONINATOR of Fraction, is the number below the 
line, ſhewin 


ng the nature and quality of the parts 
__ any integer is ſuppoſed to be divided into: 
a mn 5, 8 the denominator ſhews you, that the in- 
tger is ſuppoſed to be divided into 8 parts, or half 
quarters ; and the numerator 6 ſhews, that you take 6 
4 parts, i. e. three quarters of the whole. Harris. 
3 n a ſingle broken number or fraction hath for its denemina- 
A number conſiſting of an unit, in the firſt place towards the 
and, and nothing but cyphers from the unit towards the right 

1 it is then more aptly and rightly called a decimal fraction. 

:  Cocker's Arithmetick. 
of any proportion, is the quotient ariſing from the 
| 3 or the antece ent by the 3 thus 6 i the deno- 

This d. ef the proportion that 30 hath to 5, becauſe 5) 30 (6, 
"lo called the exponent of the proportion, or ratio. Harris. 
INOTA'TION, . 


4 . {denetatio, Latin.) The act of 


7 DENO'TE, v. a. [denoto, Latin.] To mark; to 


be a lign of; to betoke 
n; to ſhew by ſigns; as, 
Pulſe denotes a fever, : 8 


This 


Lat. It is pronounced 


Brown's Vulgar Errours, | 


To DENO'MINATE. v. a. in, Latin.] To 


To DENOU'NCE, 2. 4. [denuxcio, Latin; denoncer, 
. French.] |, | TT 
1. To threaten by proclaniativn, 5 ft 
I denounce unto you this day, that ye ſhall ſurely periſh. Deut. 
He of their wicked ways | 
Shall them admoniſh, denouncing wrath to come 
On their impenitence, 

They impoſe their wild conjectures for laws upon others, and de- 
nounce war againſt all that receive them not. Decay of Piety. 
2. To threaten by ſome outward ſign or expreſſion; 

4 = ended wa 8 look. denounc d 
eſperate revenge, an e dangerou 
To leſs than gods. 18 55 
The ſea grew white; the rolling waves from far, 
Like heralds, firſt denounce the wat'ry war. 
To give information 
publickly. | 

Archdeacons ought to propoſe parts of the New Teſtament to 
be learned by heart by inferior clergymen, and denounce ſuch as are 
negligent. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
Dgnovu'nNCcEMENT. #. / [from denounce.) The act of 


den. 


3. againſt ; to delate; to accuſe 


tended evil; denunciation. 


Falſe is the reply of Cain upon the denouncement of his curſe, My 
iniquity is greater than can be forgiven. Brown. 


clares ſome menace. 


Here comes the ſad denouncer of my fate, 
To toll the mournful knell of ſeparation. Dryden. 


DENSE. adj. I denſus, Latin.) Cloſe ; compact; ap- 


proaching to ſolidity; having ſmall interſtices be- 
tween the conſtituent particles. 


are colder than moſt other bodies, as metals, ſtone, glaſs; and they 
are longer in heating than ſofter bodies. Bacon. 
In the air the higher you go, the leſs it is compreſſed, and conſe- 
quently the leſs denſe it is; and ſo the upper part is exceedingly 
thinner than the lower part which we breathe. Locle. 
To DEN8$HIRE. v. a. A barbarous term of huſbandry, 
Burning of land, or burn-bating, is commonly called denſbiring, 


that is, Devonſbiring or Denbigbſbiring, becauſe moſt uſed or firit 
invented there. | Mortimer. 


Dz'ns1TY. n. /. [denfitas, Latin, ] Cloſeneſs ; com- 
pactneſs; cloſe adheſion, or near approach, of parts. 
Whilſt the denſeſt of metals, gold, if foliated, is tranſparent, 
and all metals become tranſparent if diſſolved in menſtruums, or 
vitrified, the opacity of white metals ariſeth not from their denſity 
One. Newton, 
The air within the veſſels being of a leſs denſity, the outward air 
would preſy their ſides together; and, being ot a greater denſity, 
would expand them ſo as to endanger the life of the animal. 


| Arbuthnot om Aliments. 
DENTAL. adj. [ dentalis, Latin.) 


1. Belonging or relating to the teeth, 
2. [In 5 Pronounced principally by the agen 
cy of the teeth, - 


The Hebrews have aſſigned which letters art labial, which den- 
tal, and which guttural. Bacon. 
The dental conſonants are eaſy, therefore let them be next; firſt 
the labrial-dentals, as alſo the lingua-dentals. 5 older. 


Dz'nTAL. 2. / A ſmall ſhell-fiſh, 


Two ſmall black and ſhining pieces, ſeem 
been formed in the mel bf A dental : by 


the ſhape, to have 


codwward. 


DENTELLI,. n. / Haien. Modillons. 
The modillons, or dentelli, make a noble ſhow by graceful pro- 
jections. TIL Spbetator, No 415. 


DenTiCULA'TION. 2. . ¶ denticulatus, Latin.] The 
ſtate of being ſet With ſmall teeth, or prominencies 
reſembling teeth, like thoſe of a ſaw. 

He omits the denticulation of the edges of the bill, or thoſe ſmall 
oblique inciſions made for the better retention of the prey. 
, Grew's Muſeum. 


ſmall teeth. 


Dz'NT1FRICE. 5. . [dens and frico, Latin.] A powder 
made to ſcour the teeth. | 

Is this grey powder a good dentifrice ? Ben Jonſon. 

The ſhells of all gon of ſhell-fiſh, x burnt, obtain a Jo ick 

nature i moſt of them, ſo ordered and powdered, make excellent 

dentifrices. | Grew's Muſeum. 

To DenT1's8. v. a. [denteler, French.) To have the 

teeth renewed. Not in uſe. 


in their place. 
DrxTI“TIOR. 2. . [dentitio, Latin.] 
1. The act of breeding the teeth. e 
2. The time at which children's teeth are bred. 
To DENU “DATE. v. a. [denudo, Latin.] To diveſt ; 
to ſtrip; to lay naked. | | 
Till he has denudated himſelf of all incumbrances, he is unqua- 
lified, | Decay of Piety. 
DsnuDa'TION. #. / [from denudate.] The act of 
ſtripping, or N naked 
n 


To Denvu'be, v. a. [denndo, Latin. To ſtrip; to make 
naked ; to diveſt, h 


Bacon, 


all force to defend us. 7 Clarendon. 


If in ſummer-time you denude a vine-branch of its leaves, the 
$ will never come to maturity. Ray on the Creation, 
he eye, with the ſkin of the eye-lid, is denuded, to ſhew the 
muſcle, | Sharps Surgery. 
Dzgnuncia'Ti0N, n. / [denunciatio, Latin.) The act 
s . . 
of denouncing ; the proclamation of a threat; a 
publick menace, | 
In a denunciation or indiction of a war, the war is not confined to 
the place of the quarrel, but is left at large. Bacon. 
Chriſt tells the Jews, that, if they believe not, they ſhall die in 
their fins: did they never read thoſe denunciations P Ward. 
Midſt of theſe denunciations, and notwithſtanding the warning 
before me, I commit myſelf to laſting durance. Congreve. 


DEnuNncia'TOR, . / [from denuncio, Latin.] 
1. He that proclaims any threat. 
2. He that lays an information againſt another. 
The denunciator does not make himſelf a party in judgment, as 
the accuſer does. | life's Parergon. 
To DENY”. v. a. [denier, French; denego, Latin. ] 
1. To contradict: oppoſed to affirm. 
2. To contradict an accuſation ; not to confeſs. 
Sarah denied, ſaying, I laughed not; for ſhe was afraid, Gen. 
3. To refuſe ; not to grant. 
My young boy 
Hath an aſpe& of interceſſion, which 


Great nature cries—«deny not. Shakeſpeare. 
Ah, charming fair, ſaid I, 
+ How long can you my bliſs and yours deny # * Dryden. 


4. To abnegate ; to diſown, 


Milton. 1 


proclaiming any menace; the proclamation of in- 


DENON CBR. . J. [from denounce.) One that de- 


The cauſe of cold is the denſity of the body; for all denſe bodies 


DenTrcuLATED. adj. [denticulatus, Lat.] Set with | 


The old counteſs of Deſmond, who lived till ſhe was ſeven ſcore, | 
did dentiſe twice or thrice, caſting her old teeth, and others coming 


Not a treaty can be obtained, unleſs we would denude ourſelf of | 


1 it all be therefore a witneſs unto you, leſt you deny your Ge 
; 9 Sg Job. nxiv, 27. 
5 To renoutice ; to diſregard; to treat 4 reign ot 
not belonging to one; N 
The beſt fign and fruit of denying ourſelves, is mercy to others: 


Wy . | Spratti 
When St. Paul fays, If in this life only we have hope in Chrit; 

we are of all men moſt miſerable z he conſiders Chriſtians as deny- 

ing themſelves in the pleaſures of this world, for the ſake of Chriit. 


| Nees Atterburyi 
To DEOBSTRU'CT. v. a: [deobftrub, Latin. ] To clear 
from impediments; to free from ſuch things as 
hinder a paſſage, | 5 
It is a fingular good wound-herb, uſeful for deobireFing the 
pores of the body. More : Antidote againſt Atbciſme 
Such as carry off the feces and mucus, deobſtruci the —— of 
| thee laQteals, fo as the chyle may have a free paſlage into the blood. 


3 | f Arbuthnat on Diets 
Deo'psTRUENT. 2. / [deobfirnens, Latin.) A medi- 


cine that has the power to reſolve viſcidities, or- to 
open by any means the animal paſſages; 

All ſopes are attenuating and deobftruent, reſolving viſcid ſub- 
ſtances, : Arbutbnot on Miments. 
DsopANp. 1. J. [Deo dandam; Latin.) A thing given 

or forfeited to God for the pacifying his wrath, in 

caſe of any misfortune, by which any Chriſtian eomes 
to a violent end, without the fault of any reaſonable 
creature; as, if a horſe ſhould ſtrike his keeper, and 
ſo kill him; if a man, in driving a eart, a el - 
vouring to rectify ſomething about it, ſhould fall ſo 
as the cart-wheels, by running over him, ſhould preſs 
him to death ; if one ſhould be felling a tree, and 
giving warning to company by, when the tree was 
near falling, to look to themſelves, and any of them 
ſhould nevertheleſs be ſlain by the fall of the tree; 
in theſe caſes the horſe, the cart-wheel, cart, and 
horſes, and the tree, are to be given to God] that is; 
ſold and diſtributed to the poor, for an expiation of 
this dreadful event, though occaſioned by unreaſon- 
able, ſenſeleſs, and dead creatures : and though this 

be given to God, yet it is forfeited to the king b 

law, as executor in this caſe, to ſee the price of theſe 
_ diſtributed to the poor. | Ccavelll. 
To DEO PPILAT E. v. a. [de and 72 Latin.] To 


deobſtruct; to clear a paſſage; to free from obſtrue · 
tions. 


Dor rI LAT rIoN. 2. / [from e The act of 
clearing obſtructions; the removal of whatever ob- 
ſtructs the vital paſſages, | 


Though the groſſer parts be excluded again, yet are the diſſoluble 
parts extracted, whereby it becomes effeRual in . e | 
: . Broxon's Pulgar Errours, 
Dor IL ATIVE. adj. [from deoppilate;] Deobftruents 

A phyſician preſcribed him a deoppilative and purgative 2 


20 arveys 
Dxoscura'rTION. n./; [dryeulativ, Latin,] The act of 


- 


kiſſing, 
We have an enumeration of the ſeveral acts of worſhip required 
to be performed to images, vis. proceſſions, genuflections, thurifi- 

cations, and deoſculationss | Stilling fleets 
To DRA INT. v. a, [deptint, French.) 
1. To ns z to deſcribe by colours; to paint; ta 
ſhew <4 a painted reſemblance. . . 

e did unwilling worſhip to the ſaint 


That on his ſhield depainted he did ſecs — Spenſer 

2. To deſcribe, ö | | 
Such ladies fair would I depaint . 

In roundelay, or ſonnet quaint. Cay. 


To DEPART. v. #. [depart, French.) 

1. To go away from a place: with Fm before the 

thing left. | 5 

When the people depurted away, Suſannah went into _ garden. 

uſane vii. 

He ſaid unto him, go in peace; fo he departed from him a little 

Way. c ; 2 Kings, v. 19. 

They departed quickly from the ſepulchre, with fear and great 

joy, and did run to bring his diſciples word, Mat. xxviii. 

He, which hath no ſtomach to this fight, | | 

Let him depart z his paſſport ſhall be made. Shakeſpeare, 
Barbaroſſa, appealed with preſents, departed out of and 

: l . 


And couldſt thou leave me, cruel, thus alone! 
Not one kind kiſs from a departing ſon | 
No look, no laſt adieu! | 


| | Dryden. 
2. To deſiſt from a practice. | | 
He cleaved unto the ſins of Jeroboam, he departed not there- 
from. 2 Kings, Iii. 3. 


3. To be loſt; to periſh, | 
The good departed away, and the evil abode ſtill, 2 Eſd. Iii. 
4. To deſert ; to revolt; to fall away; to apoſtatiſe. 
In tranſgrefling and lying againſt the Lord, and departing away 
from our God. . | Jaiab, lix. 13. 
5. To deſiſt from a reſolution or opinion. | 
His majeſty prevailed not with any ot them to depart from the 
moſt unreaſonable of all their demands, a Clarendon. 
6. To die ; to deceaſe; to leave the world. 
As her ſoul was in departing ; for ſhe died. Cen. Iii. g. 18. 
Lord, now letteſt thou thy ſervant depart in peace, according te 
thy word, : Xs 
he As you wiſh Chriſtian peace to ſouls departed, s 
Stand theſe poor people's friend. Shakeſpeare. 
To DRA AT. v. a, To quit; to leave; to retire 
from. Not in uſe., | | 
You 've had diſphtch in private by the conſul z 
You are will'd by him this evening 
Ben Jonſon. 


To depart Rome. 
To DRTAARKT. v. a. [partir, French; 2 Latin. 1 
To divide; to ſeparate: a chymical term. 
Drra'Rr. 2. , [depart, Fred.) | 
1. The act of going away: now departure, 
I had in charge, at my depart from France, 


To marry princeſs Margaret. Shakeſpeare, 
2. Death. : 8 45 : . 
When your brave father breath'd his lateſt gaſp, 


Tidings, as ſwiftly as the poſt could run, 

Were brought me of your loſs and his depart. Shak. Hen. VI. 
3. [With chymiſts.] An operation (6 named, becauſe 
the particles of ſilver are departed or divided from 
gold, or other metal, when they were before melted 
together in the ſame maſs, and could not be ſepa- 


rated any other way. Di. 
The chymiſts have a liquor called water of depart. Bacen, | 
Dera'&TER. . /. [from depart.) One that refines me- 
| tals by ſeparation” _ | 85 


Dr ATM ENT, 


DEP 


Duoya'nTMENT. . I [departement, French.) Separate 
allotment ; province or buſineſs aſſigned to a parti- 
cular perſon : a French term. 

The Roman fleets, during their command at ſea, had their ſe- 
veral ſtations and + the moſt confiderable was the Alex» 
andrian fleet, and the ſecond was the African. Arlutbnot. 


Daya'nTVRE, x. / [from depart. 
1. A going * a nt | 
* For thee, fellow, | 


Who needs muſt lenow of her departure, and 
Poſt ſeern ſo ignorant, we'll force it from thee 
By a ſharp torture, 7 Fe 
What befides 
Of ſorrow, and dejeQtion, und deſpair, 
Our frailty can ſuſtain, thy tidings bring; 
Departure from this happy place. | Milton. 
They were ſeen not only all the while our Saviour was upon 
earth, but ſurvived after Nis departure out of this world, Addiſon. 


a. Death; deceaſc ; the act of leaving the preſent ſtate | 


of exiſtence, 5 : 
Happy was their good prince in his timely departure, whic 
barred ln from the — of his ſon's — ' Sidney. 
3. A 1 an abandoning : with from. 
The fear of the Lord, and departhre from evil, are phraſes of like | 
importance. Tillotſon, 


Drra'scunT, adj, [depaſcens, Latin.) Feeding. 
Yo Duya"srune. . a. [from depaſcer, Latin. ] To eat 
up z to conſume by feeding upon it. 

They keep their cattle, and live themſelves In bodies paſturing 
upon the mountains, and removing {till to freſh land, as they 

— have depaflured the former. Spenſer, 
To DWT AU“TE GATE. v. 4. [depaupero, Latin,] To 
make poor; to impoveriſh ; to conſume, 

Liming does not rate; the ground will laſt long, and 

bear large grain. Mortimer. 

Great evacuations, which carry off the nutritious humoury, de- 
pauperate the blood, Aurbuthnot. 

Di ys"crinus. adj, [from depedto, Latin.] Tough; 
clammy; tenacious; capable of being extended, 

It may be alſo, that ſome bodies have a kind of lentor, and are 
of a more depe#tible nature than oll, as we ſee it evident in colora- 
tlonz for a ſmall quantity of ſaffron will tin& more than a very 
great quantity of brafil or wine, „ 5 2 
„ Duyx"IncT, v. a. [depeindre, French,] To de- 

| pune s to paint; 4 deſcribe in colours. A word of 

Fer. 

v 3 red roſe medli6d with the white y fete, 
lo elther cheek hellen lively heres 


To DEPEND, v. v. [dependeco, Latin. ] 
1. To hang from, TN | 
From the frozen beard 


Long ificles depend, and crackling ſounds are heard. Dryden. 
From gilded root depending lamps diſplay 


Henſer 


Nocturnal beams, that emulate the day, Dey den. 
There is a chain let down from Jove, 
$0 ſtrong, that from the lower end, 5 
They ſay, all human things depend. Sa /d. 


The direful monſter was afar deſerled, 
Two bleeding babes depending at her ſide. 8 
2, To be in a ſtate influenced by ſome external cauſc ; 
to live ſubject to the will of others: with upon, 
| We work by wit and not by witchcraft; 
And wit depends on dilatory time. Shateſpeare, 
Never be without money, nor depend upon the curteſy of others, 
which may fail at a pinch, ; Bacan. 
3. Jo be in a ſtate of dependance; to retain to others. 
EY Be then defir'd 
Of fifty to diſquantity your traln z 
And the remalnders, that ſhall Il! | 
"Vo be ſuch men as may beſort your age. Shakeſpeare, 
4. To be connected with any thing, as with its cauſe, 
or ſomething provious. 
The peace and happineſs of a ſoclety depend on the juſtice and 
fidelity, the temperance and charity, of ity members, Rogers. | 
f · Lo be in * to be yet undetermined. | 
By no means be you perſuaded to interpoſe yourlelf in any cauſe 


DEP 


On Gol, #4 the moſt high, all inferive eauſes in the world are 


dependant. | | Hookers 
Dzyn'nDanT. . J [from depend.) One who lives in 

ſabje&ion, or at the diſcretion of another; a re- 

tainer. : 

A great abatement of kindneſs appears as well in the general de- 
pendants, as in the duke himſelf allo, and your daughter. Shak. 

For a fix-clerk a perſon recommended a dependant upon him, 
who paid ix thouſand pounds ready money. Clarendon, 

Nie dependants ſhall quickly become his proſelytes-. Seh. 

DeyenDuNCE. 1. / [from depends, Lat, This word, 
Deys"nvency. J with many others of the ſame ter- 
mination, are indifferently written with ance or ence, 
ancy or ency, as the authors intended to derive them 
from the Latin or French.) Ns 
1. A thing or perſon at the diſpoſal or diſcretion of 
© another, 
We invade the rights of our neighbours, not upon account of 
covetouſneſi, but of dominion, that we may create dependencies, 
| - Cullier on Pride, 
2. State of being ſubordinate, or ſubject in ſome degree 
to the diſcretion of another; the contrary to ſove- 
reignty. 
Let me report to him 
Your ſweet de my and you ſhalt find 
A conqueror that will pray in aid for kindneſs, 
Where he for grace is kneel'd to. 

At their _—_ 
patent, from the king, that ſo they may acknowledge their depen- 
dency upon the crown of England. | 0 Bacone 

3. Ihat which is not principal; that which is Tubor- 
dinate, | 

We ſpeak of the ſublunary worlds, this earth, and its dgpendencies, 
which roſe out of a chaos about ix thouſand years ago. 

| P Burnet's Theory. 

4. Concatenation ; connexion ; riſe of conſequents from 

premiſes. | 

Her madneſs hath the oddeſt frame of ſenſe 

Such a dependency of thing on thing, 

As ne'er oo in madnels, Shakeſpeare. 

5. Relation of any thing to another, as of an effect to 

its cauſe, PEE 

I took pleaſure to trace out the cavſe of effects, and the de- 
pendence ot one thing upon another in the viſible creation, 

Burnet's Theory, 


6. Truſt; reliance ; confidence. 


The expt&tation of the performance of our deſire, is that we call 
dependence upon him for help and afliitance. Stilling fleet. 


Duys"NDENT, adj. [dtpendens, Latin. This, as many 


other words of like termination, are written with en 


or «vt, as they are ſuppoſed. to flow from the Latin | 


or French.] Hanging down. | 
In the time of Charles the Great, and long fince, the whole 
furs in the tails were dependent z but now that faſhion is left, and 
the ſpots only worn, without the tails. | Peacham, 
Dirz'NDENT. 2. / [from dependens, Latin.) One ſub- 
wege one at the diſcretion or diſpoſal* of ano- 
ther, 
We are indigent, defencelcſs beings ; the creatures of his power, 
and the dependents of his providence, ogers. 
Duenr'nDER. . / [from diepend.] A dependent; one 
that repoſes on the kindneſs or power of another, 
What ſhalt thou expect, 
To be depender on a thing that leans ? Shake 
Duyrrvi'rion, . % [from deperditus, Latin.] 
deſtruction. 
It may be unjuſt to place all efficacy of gold in the non-omiſſion 
of weights, or deperdition of any ponderous particles, Brown, 
DEPHLEGMA TION, #. /. 1 dephlegm.) An opera- 
tion which takes away from the phlegm any ſpiritu- 
ous fluid by repeated diſtillation, till it is at length 
left all behind, | Quincy. 


In divers caſes it is not enough to ſeparate the aqueous parts by 


are. 
ofs ; 


depblegmation z for ſome liquors contain alſo an unſuſpeRed quantity 


cyan or like to be aqpendiags in any court of juſtice, Bacon, | of imall corpuſcles, of ſomewhat an earthy nature, which, being 
ho judge corrapt, the long depending cauſe, aſlociated with the ſaline ones, do clog and blunt them, and 

And doubttyl ue of miſconſtrucd laws. Prior, | thereby weaken their activity. Boyle. 
6. To Drei %. To rely on; to truſt to; to reſt | To DEPHLE'GM. v. a. [dephlegmo, low Latin.] 


pen with confidence; to be certain of, 
| He pololved no more to depend wpon tie one, or ty provoke the 


other. ; , Clarendon, 
Ant if you're rough, and uſe him Hk a dog, 
Addiſon, 


. Depend upon . - he I remain Incog. 
Ian @ ſtranger to your characters, further than as common 
famo reports them, which le not to be depended upon. Swift, 
Duyt'nvancu, 
Dx ru DANCY, 1. [ from depend. 
1. The ſtate of hanging down from a ſupporter, 
2. Something hanging upon another, 
On a aelghb*ring tree deſcending light, 
Like e large cluſter ut black grapes Ko ſhow, 
And make a long dependance from the bough, Dryden. 
3. Concatenation ; connexion; relation of one thing to 
another. | | 
- In all forts of reaſoning, the counceion and deve of Ideas 
ſhould be tolluweld, till the mind is brought to the ſource on which 
it dot uuns. J. o. 4e. 
4. State of being at the diſpoſal or under the ſovereiguty 
of another : with «por. 


Every moment we feel our « nee when God, and find that 
e can neither be happy without him, nar think ourſelves fo, 


| Tillotſon, 
5, The things or perſons of which any man has the do- 
minjon or diſpolal. 

Never was thee a pilnce bereaved of his ede by his 
Gaube, ex: opt when? tliete hath been either an over-greatnels in 
one. countollhie, oe an over-firict combination bg divers. Aacen, 

he freond Qatural gd: vin of power, in Of ch men who have 
acquired targe potletfions, and conſequently depridfancicsy or de- 
lend them aprettors who have bett them great invertances. Swif?, 

6. Rrliauceg truſt 5 confidence. 
Uhole ee, on him wree vrwwyed in this concelt. 


. Heocter | 
They Vert In peace hy night, 
Ferme of bread, a+ of roturning lights 
And with uch firm eee oh the days 
_ "That nel grew parper'd, and forgot ty pray. D»yden, 


7. Accident i that of which the exiſtence preſuppoſes 

the exiſtence of ſomething elſe. 
Mudes | eall tech eomplet Mens, which, however compounded, 
eontaly not In them the toppotition of tuning by themſblees, 
but are confidered ns doporafan: cr on or agoetions of, fubſtances; 
AN are the dens gnitied by the words triangle, gratitude, murder, 
Lets, 


Dirt voss. a, [from depend, ] 
1. Hanging down. 


4 Reed to ſomething previous, 
J la the power of na” 


* 


To DEPHLE'GMATE. 1 To clear from phlegm, or 

* inſipid matter. 85 : 

e have ſometimes taken ſpirit of ſalt, and carefully ne! 

t. Boyle. 

DreHl.kOMEDNESS, . 1 [ from dephlegm.) The quality 
| 


ol being freed from phlegm or aqueous matter. 


The proportion betwixt the coralline ſolution and the ſpirit of 


wine, depends ſo much upon the ſtrentzth of the Former liquor, and 
the deplegmedne/s of the latter, that it is ſcarce poſſible to determine 
generally and exactly what quantity of each ought to be taken. 

| Boyle. 
To Dxvi'cr, v. a. [d hinge, depitum, Latin.] 

1. To paint; to portray; to repreſent in colours. 


The cowards of Lacedemon depifted upon their thields the moſt 
terrible beaſts they could imugine, Taylor. 


2. To deſcribe; to repreſent an action to the mind. 
When the diftra@ions of a tumult are ſenſibly depifed, every 
object and every occurrence are fo preſented to your view, that while 
you read, you ſeem indeed to fee them. Felton. 


DrritaAroRv. . ½ [de and pilus, Latin.] An ap— 
plication uſed to take away hair. IT 
Di'y1L.0U8, adj, [4c and piu, Latin.] Without hair, 
"This animal is a kind ot lizard, or quadruped corticated and 
depilour j that is, without wool, fyrr, or hair, Brown, 
DeyGLANTA TION. . / [ue Latin.] The act of 
taking plants up from the bed. Die, 
DsyLE"TION, . / (achte, depletus, Latin.) The att of 
emptying. | 
Abſtinence and a lender diet attenuates, hecauſe depiction of the 
vellele gives room to the fluid to expand ittelf. Arbutbnet. 
Dertour. 4 (rom deploro, J atin.] 
1. Lamentable; that which demands or cauſes lamen- 
1 diſmal ; ſad ; calamitous; miſerable ; hope- 
$, 
"This was the drp/orable condition to which the king was re- 


duced. Clarendon. 


The bill, of all weapons, gives the moſt ghaftly and deplorable 
wounds. - ; Temple, 


It will be confdered in how deplorable a Rate learning lies in that 
kingdom. Swift, 
2. It 1s ſometimes, in a more lax and jocular ſenſe, uſed 
for contemptible; deſpicable : as, deplorable non- 
ſenſe ; deplorable ſtupidity. 
Dryio'rantuntss, x. /; [from deplerabic.) The ſtate 
of being deplorable ; miſery ; 1 „Did. 
Deyto'nany. adv. [from deplorable.) Lamentably ; 
mierably 4 = gow often in a ſenſe of contempt. 
„ Notwithſtanding all their talk of reaſon and philoſophy, Gog 
knows, hey are ſtrangers to them. Seach, 


1 To riique upon the ſucceſs of an adventure. 
a ejpeare s 


out they muſt have their commiſſion, or letters, 


| 


. 
Derro' ATE. adj, [deplorat \ Latin) Ian...” 
1 (<phorarer, Latin.) Tami 


The cafe is then moſt deployate, when reward goes 


wrong fide, 2 to he 
DzyLoRA'T1ON. . ½ [from deplore.] The mt 


ploring, or of lamenting. 

To DEPLO'RE, v. a. | deploro, Latin. 
to bewail; to wail 
preſs ſorrow. 

But chaſte Diana, who his death del A, 
With Aiculapian herbs his life reſtor'd, | 
| If Arcite thus depfore 
His ſufferings, yet Palemon ſuffers more, 


DzepLo'RER,n./. [from deplore.] A lamenter; 
er; one that laments. 

DepLUMA'TION. . / [deplumatio, Latin. ] 

1. A pluming, or plucking off the feathers, 

2. [In ſurgery] A ſwelling of the eyelids, acon 
panied with the fall of the hairs from the eyebrow, 


To DEPLU'ME. v. 
of its feathers, 

To DEPO NE. v. a. [depono, Latin. } 

1. To lay down as a pledge or ſecurity, 


J To lam 
to mourn; to bemoan; "ys, 


Dol. 


Doi 
à mour@, 


Philli 
a. [de and pluma, Latin.] To th 


On this I would depore 
As much, us any cauſe I've known. 

Drro'x NT. u. J (from deporo, Latin] 

1. One that depoſes his teſtimony ina court of 
an evidence; a witneſs. 

2. [In grammar.] Such verbs as have no ative voice 
are called depoxents, and generally ſignify action only; 
as, fateor, I confeſs. Clarke's Latin Cramny, 

7% DEPO'PULATE. v. a. [depopulor, Latin.] Tow. 
people; to lay waſte ; to deſtroy inhabited countries 

Where is this viper, 
That would depopulate the city, and 8 
Be every man himſelf? Sa 
He turned bis arms upon unarmed and unprovided AY 
ſpoil only and depopulate, contrary to the laws both of war and pen, 


Bacen's Hey Vil, 
Dye 


Hud a 


Jultice ; 


A land exhauſted to the laſt remains, 

Depopulated towns and driven plains. 
Grim death, in different ſhapes, 
Dcepopulates the nations; thouſands fall 
His victims. | - Phils, 
DzroruLA“T ION. . / [from depopulate.] The att of 
unpeopling ; havock ; waſte ; deſtruction of mankin,, 

How didſt thou grieve then, Adam! to behold 

The end of all thy offspring, end ſo ſad, ' 

Depopulation } Thee another flood, 
Ot tears and ſorrow a flood, thee a 
And ſunk thee as thy ſons. | 
Remote thou hear'ſt the dire effect of war, 
Depopulation. Phil. 

DrrorvrA rok. . / [from depopulate.) A diſpeopler; 
a deſtroyer of mankind; a waiter of inhabited coun. 
tries. ; 

To DEPOYRT. v. a. [deporter, French. ] To carry; to 
demean; to behave: it is uſed only with the red. 
procal pronoun. | 
Let an ambaſlador deport himſelf in the moſt graceful manner 

P 


drown'd, 


Min, 


before a prince, N.. 
Drro' RT. . /. [from the verb.] Demeanour; grace 
of attitude; behaviour; deportment. | 
| She Delia's ſelf | 
In gait ſurpaſs'd, and goddeſs-like deports Mila. 
Of middle age one riſing, eminent 
In wiſe deport, ſpake much of right and wrong. Mil, 


DrroxrA“T ION. n. /+ fy eee Latin,] 

1. Tranſportation ; exile into a remote part of the do- 

minion, with prohibition to change the place of rei- 
dence, | | 

2. Exile in general. 

An abjuration, which Is a a ivory for ever into a foreign 
land, was anciently with us a civil death, 

Dero'RTMENT, . / [deportement, French. 
1. Conduct; management; manner of acting. 

1 will but ſweep the way with a tew notes touching the duke! 
own deportment in that iſland. Witich 

2. Demeanour ; behaviour, | 

The coldneſs of his temper, and the gravity of his dh, 
carried him ſafe through many difficulties, and he lived and die 
in a great ſtation. dug 

To DEPO'SE. v. a. (depono, Latin.] 
1. To lay down; to lodge; to let fall. 

Ita ſhores are neither advanced one jot further into the ſex, d 
its ſurface raiſed by additional mud depoſed upon it by the yearly 
inundations of the Nile, Maud 

2. To degrade from a throne or high ſtation. 
Firſt, of the king: what ſhall of him become? 


— The duke yet lives that Henry ſhall 4% %. —Shakgpwh 
May your ſick fame ill languith till it die; 

Then, as the greateſt curſe that J can give, 

Unpitied be depor'd, and after live.“ Dod 


Daœpaſed conſuls, and captive princes, might have preceded hw 


3- To take away; to diveſt; to * of: not in uſc. 
You may my glory and my ſtate epoſe, 
| But not my griets; ſtill am i king ot thoſe. Sbale e 
4- To give teſtimony; to atteſt, 
Tas he that made you to depoſe; 25 
Your oath, my lord, is vain and frivolous, Shag 


| It was uival for him chat dwelt in Southwark, or Tothill-wres 
to d{epy/e the yearly rent or valuation of lands lying in the * 
8 


othoc remote part of the realm. f 
5. To examine any one on his oath, Not now in uſe 
According to our law 

Oeps/ſe him in the juftice of his cuuſe, Shakeſpeare 
To Dero'st, b. . To bear witneſs, 
Love Rraight ſtood up and Asal, a lye could not come from 
the mouth of Zelmane, : Sie 
Dsyo'sirary. n. /. 8 Latin.] One a 
whom any thing is lodged in truſt. 
1 gave you all. 


— Made you my guardians, my =: ted 


But kept a reſet vation, to be tullow'd 
With ſuch a number. 
To DEPO'SITE. v, a, {depeftum, Latin.) 
1. To lay up; to lodge in any place. 
The eagle got le ve hae to 1 r eggs» 
Diyden wants a poor ſquare foot of Rone, 
aſhes of one of the greateſt poets on carth are depeſited- 
W den veſſels were open, and the inſets hag tree 
aliment within them, Redi diligeatly obſerved, that no ot 
cies were produced, but of ſuch as he ſaw go In and feed ® bo 
rte their eggs there, which they would readily do ig all f 1 


tions a 1. ſe 


. 


{ 


4 


[ay up a5 à pledge, or ſecurity; 


„ To 
" Top 


Dod commands 


as to him, to the , his gifts, 

of mere erupt. thankfulneſs; not to de gte dom * — 
iu es of meriting by lem. | * 
, To lay ade ſuide the depoReing of thoſe luſts 

; The <fficuty 935 STD 1 ſo endeared em- 
which haves ö) 7 Decay of Piety. 


(elves i « de ofitum, Latin.) | 
Dory king Ano to the truſt and care of an- 
1. 0+ | | 


1 3 a pawn : Aa thing given as a ſecurity, 

. Th ſtate of a thing Pawned or pledged. 3 

her had fince Marleilles, and fairly left it: they ha the 
5 the Valtoline, and now have put it in depofites Bacon. 

521 10K. 1. J. [from depo/itio, Latin.] 

1 be act of giving publi teſtimony. 


Ainces uſuaily conſidered in depoſitions, you will find them ſtrong 


8 1 obliged to ſwear, otherwiſe his 8 
A witnels 15 þ or ene. 


T1 degrading a prince from ſovereignty. 
4 bo 2 ry "Depoſition me ſignifies a 
Je ving of a man of his clerical orders. 
ſolemn deprivang © Ayliffe's Parergon. 


ine is lodged. Depoſitary is properly uſed of 
— Re 4 of places; ver th the following 
: le they are confounded: 


be Jeon themſelves are the depoſitories of all the prophecies 
which tend to their on confuſion. : | Addiſon. 
DerRA VX TIOx. 1. h [ depravatio, Lat.] | 


of making any thing bad; the act of cor- 


. 


1. The at x9, 
. \ corruption. 2 
"I bo. 9 government have their ſeveral pet fections, 

d are ſubje to their ſeveral depravationt: however, few ſtates 

h ruined by defect in their inſtitution, but generally by corrup- 
tion of manners. Swift, 


2. The ſtate of being made bad; degeneracy z depra- 


ans 4 catalogue of the blackeſt ſins that human nature, 

in its higheſt deprawation, is capable of committing. 8. South, 

Defamation ; cenſure : a ſenſe not now in uſe. 

J* Stubborn criticks are apt, without a theme 8 

For depravation, to ſquare all the ſex. _ Shakeſpeare. 

7, DEPRA'VE. v. a. [deprave, Latin.) To vitiate; to 
corrupt; to contaminate, f 

We admire the providence of God in the continuance of ſerip- 

ture, notwithſtanding the endeavours of infidels to aboliſh, and 

the ſraudulence of ereticks to deprawe, the ſame. Hooker. 

Who lives 

But from me what can proceed 


But all corrupt, both mind and will deprav d Milton, 
A taſte which plenty does deprave, 
Loaths lawful good, and lawleſs ill does crave. | Dryden. 


DernavennEss. 1. J. [from _—_—] Corruption; 
tant; contamination; vitiated ſtate. 

What fins do you mean ? Our original deprawedneſs, and prone- 

neſs of our eternal part to all evil. Hammond. 

Derna'venienT: a. /; [from deprave.]J A vitiated 

late; corruption. ; 3 

He maketh men believe, that apparitions are either deceptions 

of ſight, or melancholy depravements of fancy. Brown. 


Deera'ver, . J. [from deprave.] A corrupter; he 
that cauſes N 55 
Derxxvirv. u. / [from deprave.] Corruption; a vi- 

tiated ſtate, 5 
To DEPRECATE. v. a. | 
1. To beg off; to pray deliverance 
prayer, 
In deprecating of evil, we make an humble acknowledgment of 
ilt, and of God's juſtice in chaſtiſing, as well as clemency in 
paring, the guilty. | | 
Poverty indeed, in all its degrees, men are eaſily perſuaded to 
deprecate from themſelves. 8 Rogers. 
The judgments which Wwe would deprecate are not removed. 
| Smalridge. 
The Italian entered them in his prayer: amongſt the three evils 
he promey to be delivered from, he might have deprecated greater 
evils, Baker's Refleftions on Learning. 
2. To implore mercy of: this is not proper. 
| At length he ſets 
Thoſe darts, whoſe points make gods adore 


0 


from ; to avert by 


His might, and deprecate his power. Prior. 
EPRECK'TION. 2. J. [deprecatio, Lat.] 
1. Prayer againſt evil. 
I, with leave of ſpeech implor'd, | 
And humble deprecation, thus replied. Milton, 


inutation they generally conceived to be a good ſign, or a 

one; and ſo, upon this motion, they commonly uſed a gratula- 

don tor the one, and a deprecation for 2 others Brown. 
2. Intreaty ; petitioning. 

5 An excuäng; a beggin 

8 PRECATIVE. Q adj. [from deprecate.] That ſerves 

8 PRFCATORY, I to deprecate ; apologetick ; tend- 
ing to avert evil by ſupplication, 7 ; 

ſhop Fox underſtanding that the Scottiſh king was ſtill diſcon- 

tent, being troubled that the occaſion of breaking of the truce ſhould 


d from his men, ſent many humble and deprecatory letters to the 
Kottith king to appeaſe him. Bacon, 


pardon for, 


arerts evil by petition. 
© DEPRE/CIATE. wv. a. [depretiare, Latin. ] 


* 10 bring a thing down to a lower price. 
Jo undervalue. 


K They preſumed upon that mercy, which, in all their converſa- 
2 — endeavour to depreciate and miſrepreſent. 
ere ar 


: e none more ambitious of fame, than thoſe who are 
coinets 


an in poetry, it is very natural for ſuch as have not ſucceeded 
0 


T7, * depre ciate the works of thoſe who have. 
. To rob; to pillage, 
2. Lo ſpoil ; to devour. 


kh the ſubſtance of the body more ſol;d and compact, 
— o leſs apt to be conſumed and d-predated by the ſpiriti, Bacon. 
l ae, 1. /. [depradatio, Lat.] 
' # robbing ; a ſpoiling, | 
6 ommilſioners were err to determine all matters of pirac 
Up ting between the ſubje@s of both kingdoms. Hayward. 
gredati and had never been before ſo free from robberies and de- 
et as through his reign, ' Watton, 
10 8 not one who had faid, Hitherto ſhalt thou come, and 
— j we might wel expect ſuch viciſſirudes, ſuch claſhing 
„and duch depredations and changes of ſea _—— 


Spect᷑ator. 


dd. 


42. Voracity; waſte: 


If you will examine the veracity of the fathers by thoſe circum- | 


Dero's1TORY- u. { [from depoſite.] The place where 


at 's not depraved, or depraves ? Shakeſpeare. | 


Grew. 


WPRECA TOR. . % [deprecator, Latin.} One that 


Addiſon. 


DEP 


/ The ſpeedy depredation of air upon watry,moiſture, and verſion 

of the ſame into air, appeareth in nothing more viſible, than in 

the ſudden diſcharge or vaniſhing of a little cloud of breath, or 

_—_— from glaſs, or the blade of a ſword, or any ſuch poliſhed 

. body, 1 2 5 Bacon. 

DeyREDa'TOR. . /. [depradator, Lat.] A robber; 
a devourer, | 

It is reported, that the ſhrub called our Lady's Seal; which is 

a kind of briony, and coleworts ſet near together; one or buth will 


die: the cauſe is, for that they be both great d predators of the 
earth, and one of them ſtarveth the other. * Bacon. 

We have three that collect the experiments, which are in all 
books ; theſe we call depredators. £acen, 


To DEPREHE'ND. v. a. [deprebendo, Lat.) 


1. To catch one; to take unawares; to take in th fact. 


That wretched creature, being deprebended in that impiety, was 
held in ward, | ; Heooker. 


Who can believe men upon their own authority, that are once 

8 in ſo groſs and impious an impoſture? | ore. 

2. To diſcover; to find out a thing; to come to the 
knowledge or underſtanding of. 

The motions of the minute parts of bodies, which do ſo great 
effects, are inviſible, and incur not to the eye; but yet they are 
to be deprebended by experience. Bacon. 

DzeyREHE"NSIBLE. adj. [from deprebend.] 
1. That may be caught. 


2. That may be apprehended, or diſcovered, 
EPREHE NSIBLENESS, 2, /. 


1. Capableneſs of being caught, 
2. Intelligibleneſs ; eaſineſs to be underſtood. 


Deyrrtie*ns ion, 1. / [deprebenfio, Lat.] 
i. A catching or Gs unawares. 
2. A diſcovery. | 


To DEPRE'SS, v. a. [from depreſſus, of deprimo, Lat.] 
1. To 1 or thruſt down. | 
2. To let fall; to let down. 
| The ſame thing I have tried by letting a globe roſt, and raiſing 
or depreſſing the eye, or otherwiſe moving it, to make the angle of 
a juſt magnitude, | Newton, 
3. To humble; to deje&; to ſink, | 
Others depreſs their own minds, deſpond at the firſt difficulty, 
and conclude that the making any progreſs in knowledge is above 
their capacities. Locke, 
If we conſider how often it breaks the gloom, which is apt to 
depreſs the mind, with tranſient unexpected gleams of joy, one 
would take care not to grow too wiſe tor fo great a pleaſure of life. 
| Aadiſon. 


Dia. 


. Paſſioncan N or raiſe 

2 The heavenly, as the human mind, 
Dtyre's810n, 2. J [depreſſio, Lat.] 
1. The act of preſſing down. | 


Bricks of a rectangular form, if laid one by another in a level 
row between ſupporters ſuſtaining the two ends, all the pieces be- 
tween will neceſſarily fink by their own gravity z and much more, 
if they ſuffer any i by other weight above them. Metten. 
2. The ſinking or falling in of a ſurface, 

The beams of light are ſuch ſubtile bodies, that, in reſpect of 
them, even ſurfaces, that are ſenſibly ſmooth, are not exactly ſo: 
they have their own degree of roughneſs, conſiſting of little pro- 
tubetances and depreſſions z and conſequently ſuch inequalities may 
ſuffice to give bodies different colours, as we ſee in marble that ap- 


pears white or black, or red or blue, even when moſt carefull po- 
: : oy fo 


Prior. 


liſhed. | 8 
f the done be much depreſſed, and the fiſſure conſiderably large, 
it is then at your choice, whether you will enlarge that fiſlure, or 
continue it for the evacuation of the matter, and forbear the uſe 


of the trepan z not doubting but a ſmall depreſſion of the bone will 
elthet tiſez or Caſt off, by the benefit of nature, Miſeman. 


3. The act of humbling; abaſement. 


Depreſſion of the nokility may make a king more abſolute, but 
leſs ſafe. | Bacon, 


DerRESSION of an Equation = algebra] is the bring- 
ing it into lower and more {imple terms by 1 
: | TRE | i, 
DeyrEss10N of a Star [with aſtronomers] is the diſ- 
tance of a ſtar from the horizon below, and 1s mea- 
ſured by the arch of the vertical circle or azimuth, 
paſſing through the ſtar, intercepted between the ſtar 
and the horizon. La. Dit. 
DerRE's50R, n./. [deprefſor, Lat. 
1. He that 6g 2 — down, 
2. An oppreſſor. 
DErxzE'ssoR. [In anatomy. 
muſcles of the body, whoſe 
parts to which they adhere, : 
De"yRIMENT. adj. [from deprimens, of deprimo, Lat.] 
An epithet applied to one of the ſtraight mulcles 
that move the globe or ball of the eye; its uſe being 
to pull it downwards, | 


he exquiſite equilibration of all oppoſite and antagoniſt muſcles 
is effected partly by the natural poſture of the body and the tye, 
| Which is the caſe of the attollent and depriment muſcles. Derbam. 
DuyRIva'TION. . / [from de and privatio, Lat.] 
1. The act of depriving, or taking away from. 
2. The ſtate of loſing, | 
Fools whoſe end is deſtruction, and eternal deprivation __ being. 
we entleys 
DeyrIvaTION [in law] is when a clergyman, as a 
TG: parſon, vicar, or prebend, is deprived, or 
depoſed from his preferment, for any matter in fact 
or law, | Phillips. 
To DEPRIVE. v. a. [from de and privo, Latin.] 
1. To bereave one of a thing; to take it away from 
him: with of | „ 
God hath deprived her of wiſdom, neither hath he imparted to 
her underſtanding. Job, XXIX. 17. 
He lamented the loſs of an excellent ſervant, and the horrid 


A term given to ſeveral 
action is to depreſs the 


manner in Which he had been deprived of him. Clarendon. 
Now wretched Oedipus, depriv'd of fight, 
Led a long death in everlaſting night. Pope. 


2. To hinder ; to debar from: Milton uſes it without /. 
From his face I ſhall de hid, depriv'd 


1 His bleſſed countenance. Milton, 
The ghoſts rejected, are th' unhappy crew 
Depriv'd of ſepulchres and fun ral due · Dryden. 
3. To releaſe ; to free from. | 
Moſt hap y he, 
Whoſe leaſt delight ſufficeth to deprive 
Remembrance of all pains which him oppreſt. Spenſer. 


4. To put out of an office. 
A miniſter, deprived for inconformity, ſaid, that if they deprived 
him, it ſhould coſt an hundred men's lives. acon. 
Dzrru. 2. /. Low deep, of dicp, Dutch.] | 
1. Deepneſs ; the meaſure of any thing from the ſurface 


3. The abyſs; 4 gulph df infinite profundity. 


4. The middle or height of a ſeaſon. 


5. Abſtruſeneſs ; obſcurity; 


Drrri of 


To DE'PTHEN. v. 4. fdieper; Dutch.] To _ 


To DEV“ ELATE. b. a. 
To DE'PURATE. v. a. [d:purer, Fr. from depurgo, 


Dsu"puRaTE, adj, [from } 5 
1. Cleanſed; freed from dregs and impurities. 
2. Pure; not contaminated. 


DrröüxA TiO. n. /. ¶ depuratio, Lat.] . EE : 
1. The ac of ſeparating the pure from the impure part 


n 
the ventilation and depuration of the blood as one of the princ on 
2. The cleanſing of a wound from its matter. 
To Dr RE. v. &. [depurer, Fr.] 

1 To cleanſe; to ffee from impurities. 
2. To purge; to free from ſome noxious qua'ity, 


DegevTa 


2. To aboliſh; to de 


| downwards, 
” N 
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As for men, they had buildings in many places kigker than tha 

depth of the water. Bacon. 


We have lade and deep caves of feveral depths : the deepeſt are. 
ſunk fix hundred fathoms. , 


OA Bacon 
Thie left to that unhappy region tends, A 
Which to the depth of Tartarus deſcends. Deda. 


Are equally held infinite; 


For thv', in nature, depth and height 
In poetry the height we know, : 


. Bn. ,. . Tig only infinite below, Swift: 
2. Deep plate; not a ſhoal. | 
The falſe tides ſkim 0'er the cover'd land; 


Dryden; 


When he prepared the heavens 1 was there, when he ſet a com- 


paſs upon the face of the depth, Prov. vill. 27. 


And ſeamen with diſſembled deprbs betray. 


And in the depth of winter, in the night, 


You plough the raging ſeas to coaſts unknown. Denbam. 
The karl of Newcaſtle, in the depth of winter, reſcued the city 
of York from the rebels. larenden. 


_ , Thiie are greater depths and obſcurities in an elaborate and. 
well-written piece of nonſenſe; than in the moſt abſtruſe tract of 
ſchool divinity, =_  .. Addiſon's Whig Examiner. 

a Squadron or Battalion, is the number of 

men in the file, | Military Did. 


of make deeper. ick. 
[epuceler; Fr.] To deflour 
to bereave of virgini Di# 


4e. 
Deev*is:0N, 2. /. [depulfio, Lat.] A beating or thruſt- 


ing away. | JO ; 
Deev"LsoRy. adj. [from depulſus; Latin.) Putting 
away; averting. | ick. 


Lat.] To purify; to Cleanſe z to free any thing 
a, TRE 
Chemiſtry enabling us to depurate bodies, and in ſome meaſure 


. to analize them, and take aſunder their heterogeneous parts; in 


many chemical experiments we may, better than in others, know 
what manner of bodies. we Fs Boylee 


e derb. 


Neither can any boaſt a knowledge Jepurate from the defilement 
of a contrary, within this atmoſphere of fleſti, Glanville. 


of any thing, 1 | 
Brimſtone is a mineral body, of fat and inflammable parts; and 
this is either uſed cryde, and called ſulpbur vive; or is of a ſadder 
colour, and, after depuration, ſuch as we have in magdeleons, or 
rolls of a lighter yellow. | a Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 
What hath been hitherto difcourſed; inclines us to look u 


and conffant uſes of reſpiration. 30% 


It produced plants of ſuch imperfection and harmiul quality, as 
the waters of 4 general flood could not io waſh out or depure, but 
that the ſame defection hath had continuance ia the very geneti- 
tion and niture of mankind. ET OTIS Raleigh» 

Fr.] 


"TION, 4. /, [deputation, 
1. The act of deputing, or ſending away with a ſpe- 
cial commiſſion; | 


* 


2. Vicegetency ; the poſſeſſion of any commiſſion given; 


„Out me off the heads 
Of all the fay'rites that the abſent Ring 
In depuration left behind him here, 3 
When he was perſonal in the Iriſh war. Shakeſpeare 
He looks not beluw the moon, but hath d&figried the regimen 
of ſublunary affairs into ſublunary deputetions. | Browns 
The authority of conſcience ſtands founded upon its vicegerency 
and deputation under God, South. 


To DEPU'TE. v. 4. [deputer, Fr.] To ſend with a 


ſpecial commiſſion; to impower one to tranſaR in- 
ead of another. | | 
And Abſalom ſaid unto him, Ste thy mitthrs are good and 
right, but there is no man Hepiited of the king to hear. 2 Sam. 
And Linus thus, deputed by the reſt, | | 
The heroes welcome and their thanks expreſs'd. Raſcommon. 
A biſhop, by deputing a prieſt or chaplain to adminiſter the ſa- 
eraments, may remove him. | Ayliffe's Parergons 
Dr'rur v. 2. J. [depute, Fr. from deputatus, Lat.] ä 
1. A lieutenant; a viceroy ; one that is appointed by 
a ſpecial commiſſion to govern or act inſtead of an- 
other; 5 . 5 | 
He exerciſeth dominion over them as the vicegerent and deputy 
of Almighty God. : Hale's Origin of Mankind 
He was vouched his immediate deputy upoh earth, and viceroy 
of the creation, and lord lieutenant of thie world. South, 
2. Any one that tranſacts buſineſs for another. 
Preſbyters, abſent through infirmity from their churches, might 


be ſajd to preach by thoſe deputies; who, in t heit ſtead, did but read 
homilies. Hcober. 


A man hath a body, and that body is confined to a place; but 
where friendſhip is, all offices of life are, as it were, granted to 
him and his deputy 3 for he may exerciſe them by his friend. Bacon. 

3. [In law.] One that exerciſes any office or other 
thing in another man's right, whoſe forfriture or 
miſdemeancur ſhall eauſe the officer or perſon fot 
whom he acts to loſe his office, Phillips. 


To DEQUA'NTITATE. v. a. [from de and quantitars 
Lat.] To diminiſh the quantity of. 

This we affirm of pure gold; for that which is current, and 
paſſeth in ſtump amongſt us, by reaſon, of its allay, which is a 
proportion of fliver or copper mixed therewith, is actually de- 
quantitated by fire, and poſſibly by frequent extinction. 

| Brown't Vulgdr Errottrs, 


F 


Des. A term uſed in the beginning of names of places. 


It is generally to be derived from begji, a wild 
beaſt, anleſs the place ſtands upon a tiver; for then 
it may rather be fetched from the Britiſh dur, i. e. 
water. Gib/on's Camden, 
ToDurA'ctnaTe, v. d. [deraciner; Fr.] 


1. To pluck or tear up by the roots. 
er fallow lees 
The darnel, and rank fumitory 
Doth Pans = While that the cultcr ruſts 
That ſhould deracingte ſuch ſavagery. 


* to extirpate. We 


To DERA'IGN. } v. 


4. [dijrgtiorare, or diration 
FF 2 
2 To prove ; to juſtify. 

\s T When 


1 3 


DgkathmunT. 


When the parfon of any church is diſturbed to demand tythes| 

in the next pariſh by a writ of indicavit, the patron ſhall have a 
writ to demand the advowſon of the tythes being in demand : 
and when it is deraigned, then ſhall the plea paſs In the court chriſ- 
tian, as far forth as it is deraigned in the king's court. Blount, 
+. To diſorder z to turn out of courſe, Dit. 


LRAIONMENT. 1. /. [ from deraigu. ] 


1. The a& of deraigning or proving. 

2. A diſordering or turning out of courſe, | _ 

3. A diſcharge of profeſſion ; a departure out of reli- 
gion, 
oy ſome places the ſubſtantive deraignment is uſed in the very 
literal Ggnification with the French ge: or diſranger ; that 
Js, turning out of courſe, diſplacing, or ſetting out of order 3 as, 
deraignment or departure out of religion, and deraignment or diſcharge 
of their profeſſion, which is ſpoken of thoſe religious men who 
forſook their orders and profeſſions, | Blount. 

Dix v. n. /, {from de/rayer, Fr. to turn out of the 
right way.]. f 

1. Tumult; diſorder; noiſe. ; 

2. Merriment; jollity ; ſolemnity : not in uſe, Douglaſs. 
Jo Deng, w.a, [depian, Sax.) To hurt, Oblolete, 
Some think that in the example it means daring, 

$o from immortal race he does proved, ; 
That mortal hands may not withitand his might; 
Dred for hiv derring doe, and bloody deed 3 
For all in blood and tpoil is his delight. 
DuntLifcriON, . % derelictio, 17 
1. The act of Naeh or leaving; abandonment. 
2. The ſtate of being forſaken, f 
There is no other thing to be looked for, but the effecks of 
God's moſt juit diſpleaſure, the withdrawing of grace, derelidtion 
in this world, and in the world to come contulion, Howker, 
Du'nrr.icTs. #. / pl. [In law.]. Goods wilfully 
thrown away, or relinquiſhed, by the owner, Diel. 
To PERUDE, wv. a. [derideo, Lat.] Jo laugh at; to 
mock ; to turn to ridicule ; to ſcorn, : 
Before ſuch preſence to offend with auy the leaſt unſcemlineſs, 
we would be ſurely as loth as they who moſt reprehend or deride 
what we do. . Hooker, 
What ſhall be the portion of thoſe who have derided God's 
word, and made a mock of every thing that is ſacred and reli- 


Fairy Queen, 


gious ? 1 6 Tillotſon, 
Theſe ſons, ye gods, who with flagitious pride 
Inſult my darknets, and my groans ride. Poe. 


Some, that adore Newton for his fluxions, deride him for his re- 
ligion. | : Burkicys 
Duni'onn, mJ. [from the verb.] | 
1. A mocker ; a {coffer, 
*Upon the wiltul violation of oaths, execrable blaſphemicy, and 


like contempts offered *” deriders of religion, fcartul tokens of 


divine revenge have been 
2. Adroll ; a buffoon, | 
Duni's10n, 1. / [derifio, Lat.] 
1. Ihe act of deriding or laughing at. 

Are we grieved with tho ſcorn and derifion of the profane ? Thus 
wir the bleed Jeſus defpited and rejected of men. Rogers, 

Vanity Is the natural weakneſs of an ambitious man, which 
expoſes him to the ſecret (corn and derifien of thoſe he convertes 
with, . Addijon. 

2. Contempt; ſcorn; a laughing-ſtock. a 

| am in derifion daily g every one mocketh me. cr. XX. 7. 

"Thou makeſt us a reproach to our neighbours, a ſcorn and a 
der ifion to them that are round about us. Ilm xliv. 13. 

Enſnar'd, aſſaulted, overcome z led bound, : 
Thy toes derifion, captive, poor, and blind, | 
Into a dungeon thruſt, 5 : £ Milton, 
Dx n1'sivy, adj. [from did.] Mocking ; ſcofling. 
O'er all the dome they quatt, they tealt 3 
Derifive taunts were ſpread from gueſt to gueſt, 
Aud each in jovial mood his mate addrefi'd, . Popes 
Dsni'oky, adj, [deriſorivr, Lat.] Mocking ; ridicul- 
in. : 
Ds«i'vabiy. adj. [from die.] Attainable by right 
ot deſcent or derivation, 

God has declared this the eternal rule and Nandard of all honow 
derivable upon me, that thote who honour him ſhall be honoure| 
by him. South, 

Dukivaſrion. . / [derivatio, Lat.) 
1. A draining of water; a turning of its courſe, 

When the water began to (well;-it woold every way ditcharge 
telt by any defcents or declivities of the ground ;z and thete yes 
and derivation being once malle, and fupplied with new Waters 
puſhing them, forwards, would continue their courte till they arrivel 
at the tea, jult as other rivers do. Burnt, 


2. In grammar.] 'The tracing of a word from its 
original, „ 

Your lordihip here ſeems to diflike my taking notice that the 
derivation of the word Subſtance favours the dea we have of it; 
and your lordihip tells me, that very little weight is to he laid on 
It, on a bare grammatical etymology. | 

J. The tran{miflion of any thing from its force, 

As towrhing traditional communication, and tradition of thoſe 
truths that 1 call connatural and engraven, I do not doubt but 
many ot (hole truths have had the help of that derivation, 

Hales Origin of Mankind, 
* » TY » . * 
4+ Un medicine.] The drawing of a humour from one 
part of the bully to another, 


now to follow. : Hooker. 


Der kwation dite from vevultion only In the meaſure of the | 


Mitance, ang the torce of the medicines wied t we draw it to 
fone very remote, or, it may beg, contrary part, we call that 
revullion 4 it only to ſome neighbouring place, and by gentle 
means, we call it dest. Mus. 
5. The thing deduced or derived: not uſed, 
Moſt of them ave the genuine der evations of the hypotheſis they 
claim to. ; Colanwilic 
Dinifvarievs adj, [derivativas, Lat.] Derived or 
taken from another, 
Ax it is a derbwation per feQion, fo it is a diftine kind of perfec- 
tion from that which is In God, Hate, 


Dinifvarivn, «./ [from the adjettive.] The thing 
or word derived or taken from another, 
* £ For honour, 
"Vis a den from me to mine, 
And only that 1 Hand for, Se. 
Vhe wird Haneitvs originally and riert figntfies no more than 
exeditable, and is but a derrwarive from Honor, which ſignifies 
credit oy hanovr, Neath, 
Dun YATIVELY, ade, [ from 4rivarive ] In a deriva. 
tive manner. 
Yo DERVVE, „ #4, ri ver, Fr. from dert vs, Lat.] 
1. To turn the courſe of water from its channel. 
Company leſſens the Name of vice by Mating it, and ahates the 
torrent of a common odium by tee it into many channels, 
South, 
1 To deduceyz as om a root, from a cauſe, from 


A principle, 


Loves 


They endeavour to derive the varieties of colours from the vari- 
ous proportion of the direct progreſs or motion of theſe globules 
to their circumvolution, or motion about their own centre. Boyle. 

Men derive their ideas of duration from their reflection on the 
train of ideas they obſerve to ſucceed one another in their own 
underſtandings. _ 2 Locke. 

From theſe two cauſes of the laxity and rigidity of the fibres, the 
methodiſts, an ancient ſet of phyſicians, derived all diſeaſes of hu- 
man bodies with a great deal of reaſon ; for the fluids derive their 
qualities from the. lolidss Arbuthnot, 

3. To communicate to another, as from the origin and 


ſource, | : 
Chritt having Adam's nature as we have, but incorrupt, de- 
. riveth not nature, but incorruption, and. that immediately from 
his own perſon, unto all chat belong unto him. Hooker, 
4. To receive by tranſmiſſion, 


- rian ſoldiers. Decay of Piety, 
Ahe cenfers of theſe wretches, who, I am ſure, could derive no 
ſanctity to them from their own perſons 3 yer upon this accuunt, 
that they had been-conſecrated by the offering incenle in them, 
were, by God's ſpecial command, ſequeſtcred trom all common 
uſt, South, 
5. To communicate to by deſcent of blood. ; 
Belides the readineis of farts, an excellent diſpoſition of mind 
is derived to your lordſhip trom the parents of two generations, 
t whom 1 have the honour to be known. Felton, 
6. 10 ſpread; to diſfuſe gradually from one place to 
another. 
'I he ſtreams of the publick juſtice were derived into every part 
of the kingdom. 5 : Davies. 
7. [In grammar.) To trace a word from its origin. 
To Derive. v. mn, 


1. Jo come from; to owe its origin to. 
He that reſiſts the power of Ptolemy, 
Reliſts the pow'r of heav'n z for pow'r from heav'n : 
Derives, and monarchs rule by gods appointed, Prior. 
2. To deicend from. 
| | am, my lord, as well deriv'd as he, 
As well poſieſt. Shakeſpeare. 
Der1'ver; =. /. [from derive.] One that draws or 
tetches, as from the ſource or principle. 
Such a one makes a man not only a partaker of other men's ſins, 
but allo a driver of the whole intire guilt of them to himſelf. 


 Seuth, 
Da. adj, [deapn, Saxon. ] 
1. Sad; lolitary. | 
2. Barbarous; cruel, Obſolete, 
Dennit'r, adj, Laft, It is a mere French word, and 


uſed only in the following phraſe, | 

In the Imperial Chamber, the term for the proſecution of an 
appeal is not circumſcribed by the term of one or two years, as 
the law ellewhere requires in the empire z this being the denier reſort 
and tupreme court of judicatures : Ayli e. 

To Di'roGATE, , a [derego, Lat.] 

1. To do an act fo far contrary to a law or cuſtom, as to 
diminiſh its former extent: diſtinguiſhed from abro- 
gate, — | 

Ity ſeveral contrary cuſtoms and ſtiles uſed here, many of thoſe 
civil and canon laws are controuled and deregated. : Hale. 

2. 'I'o leflen the worth of any perſon or thing; to 
vility. 8 

To DE ROGATE, v. u. 

1. Jo detract ; to leſſen reputation: with from: 

We ſhould be injurious to virtue itfelf, if we did derogate from 
them whom their induſtry hath made great. Hooker, 

2. 'I'o degenerate z to act beneath one's rank, or place, 
or birth, | 


Is there no derogation In 't ? 
3 - You cannot deregate, my lord. Shakeſpeare, 
Di'roGaTs, adj. [from the verb.] Degraded ; da- 
maged ; leſſened in value. 
Into her womb convey ſterilityz - 
Dry up in her the organs of increaſe, 
And trom her derogate body never ſpring 
A bale to honour her! Shateſpeare's King Lear, 
DuroGa tiON, . / [derogatio, Lada. 
1. The act of weakening or reſtraining a former law 
or contract, 

It was indeed but a wooing ambaſſage, with good reſpects, to 
entertain the King in good atteRtion 3 but nothing was done or 
handle-to the derogation of the King's late treaty with the Italians, 

Bacon. 

That which enjoins the deed is certainly God's law; and it is 
allo certain, that the {cripture, which allows of the will, is neither 
the derogation nor relaxation of that law, South, 


taking away the honour of any perſon or thing. 
Sometimes with co, properly with from. f 
Mich, though never to neceſſary, they could not eaſily now 
admit, without ſome fear of derogation from their creditz and 
theretore that which once they had done, they became for ever 
alter retolute to maintain, Hooker, 
So turely he is a very brave man, neither is that any thing 


people, it is no diſpraite. Spenſer on Ireland, 
The witeſt princes need not think it any diminution to their 
greatncls, or derogation to their luthciency, to rely upon counſel. 
yy | Bacon. 
I ſay not this in derogation to Virgil, neither do I contradict any 
thing which 1 have formetly laid in his jult praiſe, Dryden, 
None ohe te patriots will think it a deregation from their merit 
to have it lald, that they received many lights and advantages 
hom their intimacy with my lord Somers, Addiſon. 
Dtrro'varive, adj. [derogativus, Latin.] Derogating ; 
lellening the honour of: not in ule, 

het tpuits are corporeal, feems to me a conceit -deropativee to 
himieW, and tuch as he thould rather labour to overthrow z yet 
thereby he eftabliſheth the duttrine of luſtrations, amulets, and 
charms. Brown's Falgar Errours, 

Drro'GaTORILY, adv, [from derogatory.) In a de- 
tracting manner, | Dit. 

DNG ses. x, / [from derogatory.} The ac 
ot derogating. | Dial. 

Dune GATORY, a. [derogaterins, Lat.] DetraQious ; 
that leſſens the honour of; diſhonourable, 

They live and die in their abturdities, patling their days in 
perverted apprehehſions and conceptions of the w 
unto God, and the wiſdom of the creation, 

'Thete deputed beings ate derogatory from the wiſdom and powei 
of the Author of Nature, who dwubtiels can govern this machine 


he could create, by more direct and ealy methods than employing 
theie lublervient divinitles. Ce. 


Di'avis, n./; [dervis, French. ] A Turkiſh prieſt, or 


orld, derogatory 


B, Nen. 


monk. 


ven there, where Chriſt vouchſaf'd to teach, 
Their 44/04 dare an Impoſtor preach, 
The d %, at fen made fone (eruple of violatin 
to the dying brachman ; but told him, at laſt, chat he 
nothing tom lo excelicnt a princes 


Sandyt, 

& his promiſe 
could concea 
Spectator, 


This property leems rather to have been derived from the preto- 


2. A defamation ; detraction; the act of leſſening or | 


which 1 tpeak te his derogation 3 for in that J ſaid he is a mingled. 


DE'SCANT. . [diſcante, Italian.] 
1. A ſong or tune compoſed in parts. 
Nay, now you are too flat, 
And mar the concord with too harſh a deſcant, Shak 
The wakeful nightingale . hen, 
All night long her amorous deſcant ſung, My, 
2. A diſcourſe; a diſputation ; a diiquiſition branche 
out into ſeveral diviſions or heads, It is comma! 
uſed as a word of cenſure or contempt, J 
Look you get a prayer-book in your hand, 
And ſtand between two churchmen, good my lord; 
For on that ground I'll build a holy deſcant. Shak 
Kindneſs would ſupplant our unkind reportings, and ſevcte ,, 
cants upon our brethren. Government of the 40 5 
To De'scanT, v. nu. [from the noun.] af 
1. Jo ſing in parts. | 
2. To diſcourſe at large; to make ſpeeches ; in a ſenk 
of cenſure or contempt. 
Why I, in this weak piping time of peace, 
Have no delight to pals away the time, 
Unlets to ſpy my ſhadow in the ſun, 
q And d.fcant on mine own deformity. Shakeſp, Rieber ll, 
Com'ſt thou for this, vain boaſter, to ſurvey me, 
To deſcant on my ſtrength, and give thy verdiQ ? N 
A virtuous man ſhould be pleaſed to find people deſcanting u i 
his actions, becauſe, when they are thoroughly canyalled a 
mined, they turn to his honour. . 
To DESCEND. v. 2. | dejcendo, Latin. 
1. To go downwards; to come from a higher place p 
a lower; to fall; to ſink. 
The rain deſcended, and the floods came, and the wing 
and beat upon that houſe; and it fell not, for it was found 
a rock. 
The brook that deſcended out of the mount. 


nd . 


$ blew, 
ed u 
Mattheer, flag 


f eut. ix, 
He cleft his head with one deſcending blow. boa 
Foul with ſtains 
Of guſhing torrents and deſcending rains. th 
O goddeſs ! who, deſcending from the ſkies, 
Vouchſat*d thy preſence to my wond'ring eyes. P 


2. To come down, in a popular ſenſe, implying only 
arrival at one place from another, 
He ſhall deſcend into battle, and periſh, 1 Samuel, xxyi, 16 
3. To come ſuddenly or violently ; to fall upon as fron 
an eminence, : 
For the pious fire preſerve the ſon z 
His wiſh'd return with happy pow'r befriend, 
And on the ſuitors let thy wrath deſcends 
4. To go down: in a figurative ſenſe. 
He, with honeſt meditations fed, 
Into himſelf deſcended. = Mulas, 
5. To make an invaſion. 
The goddeſs gives th' alarm; and ſoon is known 


*. 


The Grecian fleet deſcending on the town. Driin, 
A foreign ſon upon the ſhore deſcends, ; 
Whote martial fame from pole to pole extends. Dada 


6. To proceed as from an original; to be derived from, 
Deſpair deſcends from a mean original; the offspring of tea, 
lazineſs, and impatience, Collier againſt Deſpair 
Will. is younger brother to a baronet, and deſcended of the anciext 
family of the Wimbles. | Addiſon 
7. To fall in order of inheritance to a ſueceſſor. 
Should we allow that all the property, all the eſtate, of the 
father ought to deſcend to the eldeſt ſon; yet the father's natur 
dominion, the paternal power, cannot deſcend unto him by inherits 
ance. : 
The inheritance of both rule over men, and property in thing, 
ſprung from the ſame original, and were to deſcend by the ſane 
rules, Fog Licks, 
Our author provides for the deſcending and conveyance down of 
Adam's monarchical power to poſterity, by the inheritance of his 
heir, ſueceeding to his father's authority. | acts, 
8, To extend a diſcourſe from general to particular 
conſiderations, : 
Congregations diſcerned the ſmall accord that was among theme 
ſelves, when they deſcended to particulars. Dicay of Pi. 
To DrSscH ND. v. a. To walk downward upon any place 
He eiſded, and they both deſcend the hill; 
Deſcended Adam to the bow'r, where Eve 
Lay fleeping. __ 
In all our journey through the Alps, as well when we climbed a 
when we deſcended them, we had Kill a river running along with 
the road, Wh 
In the midſt of this plain ſtands a high hill, ſo very ſteep, that 
there would be no mounting or deſcending it, were not it made up > 
a looſe crumbled earth. ; | Addiſon 
DescEe"nDANT. . /. [deſeendant, French; deſcinders 
Latin.] The offspring of an anceſtor ; he that 1518 
the line of generation, at whatever dittance. 


The d:ſcendants of Neptune were planted theres Back 
O, true deſcendant of a patriot line, | 
Vouchlafe this picture of thy ſoul to ſee. Diya 


He revealed his own will, and their duty, in a more armpit 
manner than it had been declared to any of my deſcendants beide 
them. Atierlig. 

Descr*npexT. adj. [deſcendens, Latin. It ſeems u 
be eſtabliſhed, that the ſubſtantive ſhould deriye the 


termination from the French, and the adjective from 
the Latin, } 


1. Falling ; ſinking ; coming down ; deſcending. 
There is a regrets of the lap in plants from above downwa" 
and this deſcerdent juice is that which principally nourithes bot 
fruit and plant, | + \ Ray onthe (raum 
2, Proceeding from another, as an original or ancellor. 


| More than mortal grace 
Speaks thee deſcendent of ethereal race. Tu 


Desct noiBLE, ad}. [from deſcend.) ; 

1. Such as may be deſcended ; ſuch as may admit of 
aſlage downwards, 

2. 'Tranſmiſlible by inheritance, 

According to the cultoms of other countries, thoſe honor} 
fees and infeudations were deſcendible to the eldeſt, and not to al 
males. | Hale's Common Law of Eng 

Drsck'xsioN. 1. % [ deſeenſio, 2 ; 
1. The act of going downwards, falling, or ſinking; 
deſcent, 
2. A declenſion ; a degradation, 
From a god to a bull! a heavy deten: 


It was Jove's caſe. From a prince to a *prentice ! a low trans 
formation : that thall be mine. Shale e 


3. [In aſtronomy.] Right de/cen/ion is the arch 0 the 
equator, which deſcends with the ſign or ſtar below 
the horizon of a direct ſphere, 

Oblique dgſcenfien is the arch of the equator, which deſcends 
with the ſign below the horizon of an oblique ſphere. On. 

Dae adj, [from 4%. Relating 9 

eicent, 

Dssces"nw. . /; [deſcenſus, Latin; deſcente, French.) 

1. The act of paſſing from a higher to a lower place. 


Why do fragments, from a mountain tent, 
| Tend to che earth with fuck a Owitt dent? 
. | 


Brkt 
2. Progittb 


DES 


war ds. 25 5 
rogrels —— and gentle deſcents downwards, in thoſe 
f the creation that are beneath men, the rule of analogy 
ts ON e it probable, that it is ſo alſo in things above. Locke. 
"Obliquity 3 inclination. 


Ne — without which they could not flow at all. 


Wodward's Natural Hiſtory. 


þ 


lace. ; 
4 Lowell p th extremeſt upward of thy head 


o the deſcent and duſt below thy feet. 
Fall from . higher ſtate; degradation. 
5˙ O foul deſcent, that I, who erſt contended 5 
With gods t) fit the higheſt, am now conſtrain'd 
Into a beaſt, and mix with beſtial ſlime | 
'This efſence to incarnate and imbrute. : a Milton, 
6. Invaſion ; hoſtile entrance into a kingdom: in allu- 


the height of ſhips. 3 f 
2 i firlt 46 5 on ſhore, he was not rape dew a wooden 
"I ding in his long-boat. 
yeſſe}, but he did countenance the landing in 8 FER 
$3 general himſelf, and made that unfortunate de- 
The 3 Rhee, which was attended with a miſerable 


Shakeſpear E. 


which the flower of the army was loſt, Clarendon. 
aps Ariſe, true judges, in your own defence, 

Controul thoſe foplings, and declare for ſenſe; 

For, ſhould the fools prevail, they ſto not there, 

But make their next deſcent upon the fair. Dryden, 


Tranſmiſlion of any thing by ſucceſſion and inheri- 
E. 0 g 
Af the agreement and conſent of men] firſt gave a ſceptre into 
any one's hand, that alſo muſt direct its deſcent and . 
8. The ſtate of proceeding from an original or proge- 
itor. f 
ant of them, even without ſuch a particular claim, had great 
reaſon to glory in their common deſcent from Abraham, Iſaac, and 
Jacob, to whom the promiſe of the bleſſed ſeed was ſeverally made. 
: | Atterbury. 
Birth; extraction; proceſs of lineage, | 
9 1 give my voice on Richard's fide, 
To bar my maſter's heirs in true deſcent ! 


10. Offspring; inheritors; thoſe proceeding in the 
line of generation. 


he care of our deſcent perplexes us moſt, 


Which mult be born to certain woe. Milton. 
From him | 
His whole deſcent, who thus ſhall Canaan win. Milton. 


11. A ſingle ſtep in the ſcale of genealogy; a gene- 
ration. 
N man living is a thouſand deſcents removed from 
imſelf. ; 
wy Then all the ſons of theſe five brethren reign'd, 
Ny due ſuccels, and all their nephews late, 
ven thrice eleven deſcents the crown retain'd, 
Till aged Heli by due heritage it gain'd. 
12. A rank in the ſcale of ſubordination. 
How have J then with whom to hold converſe, 
Save with the creatures which I made, and thoſe 
To me inferior; infinite deſcents . 
Beneath what other creatures are to thee ? Milton. 
7, DESCRIBE. v. a. [deſeribo, Latin. ] 
1. To delineate; to mark out; to trace: as a torch 
waved about the head deſcribes a circle. 
2. To mark out any thing by the mention of its pro- 
perties. | | 
| pray thee, overname them; and as thou nam'ſt them, I will 
deſcribe them; and according to my deſcription, level at my aftec- 
tion. ä Shakeſpeare. 
He that writes well in verſe will often ſend his thoughts in 
ſearch, through all the treaſure of words that expreſs any one 
idea in the ſame language, that ſo he may comport with the mea- 
ſures of the rhyme, or with his own moſt beautiful and vivid ſen- 
timents of the thing he deſcribes. Watts. 
3. To diſtribute into proper heads or diviſions.” 
Men paſſed through the land, and deſcribed it by cities into ſeven 
parts in a book, Poſe xviil. 9. 
4 To define in a lax manner by the promiſcuous men- 
tion of qualities general and peculiar, See Dx- 
SCRIPTION, 


Desc&1 "BER, . / [from deſcribe.) He that deſcribes. 


From a plantation and colony, an iſland near Spain was by the 
Creek deſer ibers named Erythra. Brown, 
Disckit'tn, 1. 


dctecter. 


Adam 


Hooker . 


Fairy Queen, 


The glad deſcrier ſhall not miſs 
0 : To tate the nectar of a kiſs. : 
LCRI PTION, x. /. [defſcriptio, Latin] 
1. The act of delineating or expreſſing any perſon or 
thing by perceptible properties. 
3, The lentence or paſlage in which any thing is de- 
ſeribed. | 
A poet muſt 
robe which is 


refuſe all tedious and unneceſſary deſcriptions : a 
too heavy, is leſs an ornament than a burthen. 


: 9 Dryden. 
Sometimes, miſguided by the tuneful throng, 
look for ſtreams immortaliz'd in ſong, | 
That loſt in ſilence and oblivion lie, 

umb are their fountains, and their channcls dry, 
hat run for ever by the muſe's ſkill, 
And in the ſmooth deſcription murmur ſtill, 
3. Alax definition. | 


ON fort of definition, which is made up of a mere collection 
A © moſt remarkable parts or properties, is called an imperfect 
ion, or a deſcription z whereas the definition is called perfect, 


* FW, ” . * 40 
"nt is compoſed of the eſlential difterence, added to general 
Uure or genus, Watts. 


N 
Add iſons 


4 The qualities expreſſed in a deſcription, 
I'll pay fix thouſand, and deface the bond, 
r a friend of this deſcription 
7, pr * loſe a hair, Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
SCRY”. v. a. [ deſerier, French.] 


. 10 give notice of any thing ſuddenly diſcovered : 


2 8 5 . 
, ſcout deſeried the enemy, or gave notice of 
eir approach, 


ah This ſenſe Is now obſolete, but 
bade occaſion to thoſe Which are now in uſe. 


de ” 170 out; to examine at a diſtance, es, 

1 the houſe of 17 * lent to deſcry Bethel. Judges, i. 23. 
= Edmund, It link, is gone to deſcry 

© ſtrength o' th enemy. Sbaleſprare. 


1 ha. in, to their great charges, ſet forth flects to 45 
, ors 

ut any thing concealed. 
pot a ſight after dinner in a gallery, and of 
er own table; in neither place deſcried, no, 
ad been lately ambaſſador in England. 


gucen mother at 
net, who h 


ſources of rivers flow upon a deſcent, or an- in- 


God knows, I will not do it, Shakeſpeare. | 
Turnus, for high deſcent and graceful mien, 
Was firſt, and favour'd by the Latian queen. Dryden. 


, [from the verb.] A diſcoverer; a 


Craſhaw. | 


4. To diſcover z to perceive by 
thing diſtant or obſcure, | 
Thus dight, into the court he took his way; ; 

Both through the guard, which never him . 

And through the watchmen; who him never ipied. 


| ubberd"s Tale. 

The ſpirit of deep prophecy ſhe hath 
What 's paſt and what's to come ſhe can deſcry. Shakeſpeare. 
That planet would, unto our eyes, deſcrying only that part where- 
on the light falls, appear to be horned, as the moon ſeems. Raleigh, 
And now their way to earth they had deſcried, 
To Paradiſe firſt tending, ; Milton. 
Although the motion of light be not deſcried, no argument can 


the eye; to ſee any 


* 


* 


be made from thence to prove that light is not a body. Digby. 
A tow'r ſo high, it ſeem'd to reach the ſky, & . 

Stood on the roof, from whence we could deſcry : 

All Ilium. | Denham. 


Once more at leaſt look back, ſaid I; | 
Thyſelt in that large glaſs deſcry, | Prior. 

Drsc xx“. 2. / [from the verb.] Diſcovery; thing 
diſcovered. | 

How near 's the other army? 
Near, and on ſpeedy foot, the main deſcry 

Stands in the hourly thought, Shakeſpeare. 
To DE'SECRATE. v. a. [ agſacro, Lat.] To divert 


from the purpoſe to which any thing is conſecrated. 
The founders of monaſteries imprecated evil on thoſe who ſhould 
deſecrate their donations. Salmon's Survey, 
DesECRA'T1ON, . /; from deſecrate.] The abolition 
of conſecration. 


De'szrT. 1. /. [ deſertum, Latin.) A wilderneſs; ſoli- 
tude ; waſte country ; uninhabited place, 
Be alive again, 
And dare me to the deſert with thy ſword, 
If trembling 1 inhibit, then proteſt me 
The baby of a girl, 
He, looking round on every fide, beheld | 
A pathleſs deſert, duſk with horrid ſhades, IMilton. 
De'sERT. adj, [deſertus, Latin.) Wild; waſte; ſoli- 
tary ; uninhabited ; uncultivated ; untilled, 
I have words 
That would be howl'd out in the deſert air, | | 
Where hearing ſhould not catch them. Shakeſpeare. 
He found him in a deſert land, and in the waſte howling wilder- 


neſs, Deuteronomy, xxXIl. 10. 
The promiſes and bargains between two men in a deſert iſland 


are binding to them, though they are perfectly in a ſtate of nature, 
in reference to one another. Locke, 


To DESERT. v. a. [deferter, French; deſero, Latin.] 
1. To forſake ; to fall away from ; to leave meanly or 
treacherouſly ; to abandon. | 

I do not remember one man, who heartily wiſhed the paſſing of 
that bill, that ever deſerted them till the kingdom was ia a _ 

Dryden. 

2. To leave; to quit. 

What is it that holds and keeps the orbs in fixed ſtations and in- 

tervals, againſt an inceſſant and inherent tendency to deſert them ? 

Bentley. 

3. 2 the army, or regiment, in which one is en- 

iſted. 


Dsk'kr. 1. / [properly ert: the word is originally 
French.] The laſt courſe; the fruit or ſweetmeats 
with which a feaſt is concluded, See DESSERT. 

Drsk' Rr. . /. from deſerve. 


1. Qualities or conduct 3 with reſpect to re- 


wards or puniſhments; degree of merit or demerit. 
Being of neceſſity a thing common, it is, through the manifold 

perſuaſions, diſpoſitions, and occaſions of men, with equal deſert 

both of praiſe and diſpraiſe, ſhunned by ſome, by others deſired, 


Hooker. 

The baſe o* th' mount | 
Is rank'd with all deſerts, all kind of natures, 
That labour on the boſom of this ſphere - 
To propagate their ſtates, 


Shakeſpeare, 
Uſe every man after his deſert, and who ſhall 'ſcape 


whipping ? 
: ; : Shakeſpeare. 
2, Proportional merit ; claim to reward, 
All deſert imports an equality between the good conferred, and 
the good deſerved, or made due. South, 
3. Excellence; right to reward; virtue, 
More to move you, : 
Take my deſerts to his, and join them both. 
DesERTER. 2. / from dejert.] 
1. He that has forſaken his cauſe or his poſt: com- 
monly in an ill ſenſe. 
The members of both houſes, who at firſt withdrew, were 
counted deſerters, and outed of their places in Fan 
f im 
Streight to their ancient cells, recall'd from air, g 
The reconcil'd deſerters will repair. 
Hoſts of deſerters, who your honour ſold, 
And baſely broke your faith for bribes of gold, 
2, He that leaves the army in which he is enliſted, 
They are the ſame deſerters, whether they ſtay in our own camp, 


Shakeſpeare. 


Charles, 
Dryden. 


or run over to the enemy's. Decay of Piety. 
A deſerter, who came out of the citadel, ſays the garriſon is 
brought to the utmoſt neceſſity. Tatler, No 59. 


3. He that forſakes another; an abandoner. 
The fair ſex, if they had the deſerter in their power, would 
certainly have ſhewn him more mercy than the Bacchanals did 


DesEt"RT10N. #. / [from er | 
1. The act of forſaking or abandoning a cauſe or poſt. 
Every compliance that we are perſuaded to by one, is a con- 
tradition to the commands of the other; and our adherence to 
one, will neceſſarily involve us in a deſertion of the other. Rogers. 
2. [In theology. ] 4 6 op deſpondency ; a ſenſe of 
the dereliction of 
withdrawn. 
_ Chriſt hears and ſympathizes with the ſpiritual agonies of a ſoul 
under deſertion, or the preſſures of ſome ſtinging affliction. South, 
Dgs88t'RTLEss. adj. [ from de/ert. ] Without merit; 
without claim to favour or reward. 
She ſaid ſhe lov'd, 
Lov'd me deſertleſs ; who with ſhame confeſt, 
Another flame had ſeiz'd upon my breaſt. Dryden. 
To DE SE RVE. v. a. 1 8 French.] To be wor- 
by of either good or ill. | 
hoſe they honoured, as having power to work or ceaſe, as men 


deſerved of them. Hooker, 
Some of us love you well; and even thoſe ſome 
Envy your great ei 1 and goq ame. Shakeſpeare, 
All friends mal taſte 


The wages of their virtue, and all foes 
The cup of their deſervings. 
What he deſerwes of you and me I know, 
; Yet well, if here would end 
The miſery : I deſerv'd it, und would bear 


Shakeſj Are. 
Sat ehe 
ö 


Milton. 


2 


| My own deſervings. 


Shokeſpeare. | 


Dryden. 


Orpheus. Dryden. 
Thou, falſe guardian of a charge too good, ; 
Thou mean deſerter of thy brother's blood, Pope, 


od ; an opiniou that grace 1s|. 


DES 


A inother cannot give him death: though he 

Deſerver it, he deſerves it not from me. 

1 Since my — death I have not ſeen 
. auty ſo deſerving to be queen. 

To DESE RVE. vin. To be worthy of reward. "MP 
According to the rule of natural juſtice, one man may merit and 
deſerve of another, ; South, 

Courts are the places where beſt manners flouriſh, 
Where the deſerving ought to riſe. 


Ot. 
He had been a perſon of great deſervingt from the republics 
was an admirable ſpeaker, and very popular. 


Swift. 
Des: &veDLY. adv. [from deſerve.) Worthily ; ac- 
cording to deſert, whether of good or evil. 
For him I was not ſent, nor yet to free 
That people victor once, now vile and baſe, 
Defervedly made vaſſal, . 
A man 3 cuts himſelf off from tlie affections of that 
community which he endeavours to ſubvert. Addiſon. 
Des: RveR: 2. / [from deſerve.] A man who merits 
rewards. It is uſed, I think, only in a good ſenſe. 
| Their love is never link'd to the deſerwer, 
Till his deſerts are paſs'd. Shakeſpeart, 
Heavy, with ſome high minds, is an overweight of obligation ; 
or otherwiſe great deſervers do, perchance, grow intolerable pre- 


ſumers. Motten. 
Emulation will never be wanting amongſt poets, when particular 


Dryden 


Milton. 


rewards and prizes are Re to the beſt deſerwers. \ Dryden. 
Desi'ccanTs. . /. N dgſiccate.] Applications that 
dry up the flow of ſores; driers. | 


waſteds 


To DE'SICCATE. v. a. [deficco, Latin.] 
1. To dry up; to exhauſt of moiſture. 


In bodies deficcated by heat or age, when the native ſpirit goeth 
forth, and the moiſture with it, the air with time getteth into the 


pores. Bacon. 
Seminal ferments were elevated from the ſea, or ſome deſiccated 
places thereof, by the heat of the ſun, Hale. 
2. To exhale moiſture, | 
Where there is moiſture enough, or ſuperfluous, there wine 
helpeth to digeſt and deffecate the moiſture. Bacon's Nat. 1 57 
Des1cca"TiON. 3. % [from deficcate.] The act of 
making dry; the ſtate of being dried. 


If che ſpirits iſſue out of the body, there followeth deſiccation, 
induration, and conſumption, Bactn. 


DesrccarTivs. adj. [from deficcate.) That which 
has the power of drying. 2 
To Des1'"DERATE. v. a. | defidero, Latin.] To want 


to mils; to deſire in abſence. A word 33 uſed. 
Eelipſes are of wonderful aſſiſtance toward the ſolution of this 
ſo deſirable and ſo much defiderated problem. Cheyne. 


DESIDERATUM. ¶ Latin.] Somewhat which enquiry 
has not yet been able to ſettle or diſcover ; as, the 
longitude is the de/ideratum of navigation. The tri- 
ſection of an angle, and the quadrature of a circle, 
are the de/iderata of geometry. : EO 

Des1"p10sE. adj. [ deſidioſus, Lat.] Idle; lazy; heavy. 

To DESIGN. v. a. [defigno, Latin; definer, French. ] 

1. To purpoſe; to intend any thing. | 


This, in the beginning, may be prevented by * and 


2. To form or order with a particular purpoſe : with for. 


The acts of religious worſhip were purpoſely deſigned for the ac» 
knowledgment of a Being, whom the moſt excellent creatures are 


bound to adore as well as we. Stilling fleet. 
You are not for obſcurity de/ign'd, 
But, like the ſun, muſt cheer all human kind. Dryden. 


3. To devote intentionally :; with 20. WT 
One of thoſe places was deſigned by the old man to his ſon. 


- Clarendon. 

He was born to the inheritance of a ſplendid fortune; he was de- 

ſigned to the ſtudy of the law. Dryden. 
4. To plan; to project; to form in idea. 


We are to obſerve whether the picture or outlines be well drawn, 
or, as more elegant artizans term it, well deſigned z then, whether 
it be well coloured; which be the two general heads. Wettons 

Thus while they ſpeed their pace, the prince deſigns 
The new elected ſeat, and draws the lines. rydens 
5. To mark out by particular tokens : little uſed. * 

"is not enough to make a man a ſubjeR, to* convince him 
that there is regal power in the world ; but there muſt be ways 
of d:/igning and knowing the perſon to whom this regal power f 
right belongs. 

Drsi'dN. . / [from the verb.] 
1. An intention; a purpoſe. 

2. A ſcheme; a plan of action. | 

Is Je a prudent man, as to his temporal eſtate, that lays deſigns 

only for a day, without any proſpect to the remaining part of bits 

e? a Tillotſon. 

3. A ſcheme formed to the detriment of another.. 

A ſedate ſettled deſign upon another man's life, put him in a 
ſtate of war with him againſt whom he has declared ſuch an in- 
tention. | Locke. 

4. The idea which an artiſt endeavours to execute or 
expreſs. 

I doubt not but in the digt of ſeveral Greek medals one may 
often ſee the hand of an Apelles or Protogenes, Addiſon. 

Thy hand ſtrikes out ſome new deſign, 
Where life awakes and dawns at every line. Popes 


Dres1'@NABLE. adj. [defigno, Latin. ] Diſtinguiſhable z 
capable to be particularly marked out. - 
The power of all natural agents is limited: the mover muſt be 


confined to oblerve theſe proportions, and cannot paſs over all 
theſe infinite deſignable degrees in an inſtant, Digby. 


Dxs1G6NaA'T10N. 1. / [defignatio, Latin.] 


1. The act of pointing or marking out by ſome parti- 
cular token. I 
This is a plain deſignation of the duke of Marlborough: one 
kind of ſtuff uſed to fatten land is called marle, and every body 
knows that borough is a name for a town, Stoifts 
2. Appointment ; direction. —.— 

William the Conqueror forbore to uſe that claim in the begin- 
ning, but mixed it with a titulary pretence, grounded upon the will 
and deſignation of Edward the Confeſſor. Bacon. 

3. Import; intention. | „ 

Finite and infinite ſeem to be looked upon by the mind. as the 
modes of quantity, and to be attributed primarily in their firſt de- 
ſignation only to thoſe things which have parts, and are capable of 
increaſe or diminution. Locle. 

Des!'cngbLyY, adv. ¶ from deſign.) Purpoſely ; inten- 
tionally ; by deſign or nds z not ignorantly ; not 
inadvertently ; not fortuitouſly, | 

Uſes made things; that is to ſay, ſome things were made de- 

' fignedly, and on purpoſe, for ſuch an uſe as they ſerve to. 
f Ray on the Creation. 

The next thing is ſometimes defignedly to put children in pain; 
but care muſt be taken that this be — when the child is in good 
humour. 5 Locle. 

Des1"cNeR. u. /. [from defign.] 


E One that deſigns, intends, or purpoſes; a purpoſer. | 
5 | 2. A 


Lockes - 


3 
8. A plotter ; a contriyer ; one that lays ſchemes. 
It has therefore always been both the rule and practice for ſuch 
9 to ſuborn the publick intereſt, to countenance and cover 
their private, Decay of Piet. 
3. Mar that forms the idea of any thing in painting or 

. ſculpture, 

There is a great affinity between deſigning and poetry z for the 
Latin poets, and the 7 4th of the pen medals, lived very near 
ehe another, and were bred up to the ſame reliſh for wit and 
fancy, Addiſon, 

'Our1'GniNa, participial adj, [from deſign.) Inſidi- 
ous ; treacherous ; deceitful ; fraudulently artful. 
"would ſhew me poor, indebted, and compell'd, 
Deſigning, mercenary z and 1 know 
You would not with to think I could be bought, Southern, 

Dusr'ontess., adj, [from ag.] Without intention; 

without deſign 3 unknowing ; inadvertent, 

Dys4i"axLKk45LY, adv, [from defignle/.) Without in- 
tention ; ignorantly 3 inadvertently, 

In this great concert of his whole creation, the defignleſsly con- 
ſpiring voices are as differing as the conditions of the reſpeQtive 
fingers. 9b. 

Dyvifanmant. . /. [from de/ign.] 

1. A purpoſe and intent, | 

The fanQity of the Chriſtian religion excludes fraud and falſe- 
hood from the defignments and aims of its firſt promulgators, 

| ' Decay Pieiy. 

Tle a greater eredit to know the ways of captivating nature, and 

making her ſubſerve our purpoſes and dggnments, than to have 
learned all the intrigues of policy. Clan willi. 
2. A ſcheme of hoſtility. 
News, lords! our wars are done: 
The deſperate tempeſt hath ſo bang'd the Turks, 


That 1 nment halts. Shakeſpeare. 
$he received advice both of the king's deſperate eſtate, and of the 
duke's deignments Hayward. 


againſt her. | 
3. The idea, or ſketch, of a work, 


The ſcenes which repreſent cities and countries are not uy 
ſich, but only painted on boards and canvaſs z but ſhall that excu 


the Ill painture or du of them Dryden, 
When abſent, yet we conquer'd In his right; 
For though that ſome mean artiſt's ſkill were ſhown _ 
In mingling colours, or in placing light, 
Vet Nil! the falr Dryden. 


a. 


defignment was his own, 

Dr#1kAnt.n, adj. from defire. 
1. That which is to be wiſhed with earneſtneſs, 
Adjudged caſes, collected by men of great ſagacity, will Improve 
his mind toward acquiring this defirable amplitude and extent of 
thought, Watts, 
He cannot but confeſs, that it Is a thing the moſt deſſrable to man, 
and moſt agreeable to the goodneſs of God, that 
forth his light and his truth by a ſpeclal revelation of this will. 


| Rogers. 
2. Pleaſing ; delightful, - 5 

She then let drop ſome expreſſions about an agate ſnuff- box 1 1. 
Immedlately took the hint, and bought onez being unwilling to 
omlt any thing that might make me e In her eyes. Addiſon. 

Our own ſex, our kindred, our houſes, and our very names, ſeem 
to have ſomething and defirable in them. Watts, 

DESIRE, »./. Lair, Fr, deſeo, Ital. defiderium; Lat.] 

Wiſh 1 eagerneſs to obtain or enjoy. 

Defire In the uneaſineſs a man finds In himſelf upon the abſence 
of any thing, whoſe preſent enjoyment carries the Idea of delight 

Drink provokes, and unprovokes z It provokes the defre, but it 
takes away the performance, baheſprar e. 

Defire '« the vaſt extent of human mind ; 
It mounts above, and leaves poor hope behind, Dryden, 

It is ina man's power only to obſerve what the Ideas are that 
take thelr turns In his underſtanding, or elſe to direct the fort, 
and call in ſuch as he hath a dyfire or uſe of, Locke, 

To Dir. b. 4. err. French ; defiderare, Lati 
1. Lo wiſh; to long for ; to covet, 
Thou halt not defire the liver or gold. 
2. Lo expreſs wiſhes ; to a pour to long. 
ave beh : d It with a dgfring look, 
3. To aſk ; to intreat. 
Sir, 1 Intreat you home with me to dinner, 
wel humbly do defire your grace of pardon z 
] muſt away this aight, | 
But fince. you take tuch Int'rett in our woe, 
And Troy's Jiſaltrous end defire to know, 
1] will reftrain my tears, and briefly cell 
What In our laſt and fatal night befel, 
4. To require 3 to demand, Not in uſe, 

« A dolefvl cafe defires a doleful ſong, 
Without vain art or curious compliments. 
Des. „% {from e.]! One t 

any thing ; a wither, | 

1 will counterfelt the bewitchment of ſome 
give it bountitully to the defirerr, Shakeſpeare. 

Dusi'novs, adj, [from go. Full of deſire 3 ca- 
ger ; longing after ; wiſhing for. 

The fame piety which maketh them that are In authority defrows 
ta pleaſe and refemble God by Juſtice, inflameth every way men 
of ation with seal to do good. | ſeoler. 

Be not fen of hls dalnties z for they are deceitful meat. 

Prev. xxili. 3. 

Men are drowſy and defirous to Nleep before the fit of an ague, 

and yawh and Rretch. Bacon, 
Adam the while, 
Walting deren her return, had wove 


Dryden. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Dryden, 


er, 


8 
hat is eager 


popular man, and 


Ot cholceſt flow'rs a gariand, Milton. 
| Cu ual attetion, | 
Prevalling over fear and thmorous doubt, 

Math led me on, 44044 to behold 

Une more thy face, Milton, 


Dxviinovaniys, n. /, 

fire eagernels, 
Dy4i'kovany, «dv. [from 
defire : with ardent wiſhes. i, 
J. DESI'ST. „. 6 (defies Latin.] To ceaſe from 

ing ; to aps with from, | 

— — 0 4 5 thou —_— 
Ard toll't In vain 4 nor we in vain maleſt. Af Nos. 
There ue many who will pot quit + project, though they find 
It pernicious or abfurd z but will readily 10 from it, when they are 

convinced It is linpratticadles. | 


Dyriforance. *. 71. [from %.] The at of del. 


ing z ceſlation. ; 
Ka viually give freelieft where they have not given defore ! 
1 from 
E | | Royle, 
nding z 


| 
and make it l the motive and excule of their 
conclu- 
laceptive and lone are of this fort 1 the 


giving any more, that they have given alread 
Dian ritt, ag. (Altes, Latin.) 

1anith as the fun tags have not yet begun to vaniſh, 
(theretore the tun is not yet Aten. 


[from «{row.] Fulneſs of de. 
de/ironr.) Eagerly ; with 
| Diet 


de nt} Anal. 
Nn 


ates, 
Dyk. «./. (4/6, a table, Dutch.) An inclining ta- 
ble for the ule of writers or readers, made commonly 


ſide of the fea, f Broome. 

2. Deprived of inhabitants; laid waſte. ; 

| This city will be deſolate, without an inhabitants Jer. xxvi. 
„Solitary; without ſociety. 5 : 

7 0 DE'SOLATE, v. a. [deſolo, Latin.) To deprive 


e ſhould ſend [| 


h 
n. ]“ 


Deut. vn. 25. | 


of ] 


Dig. 


* 


* 4 wo 


3 Tell her in the deſt, | 
That 's tover'd o'er with Turkiſh tapeſtry, a 
There is a purſe of ducats. : Shaleſprare, 
He is drawn leaning on a deft, with his bible before him. 
| Walton's Angler. 
I have been obliged to leave unfiniſhed in my deſk the heads of 
two eſlays. Pope. 
Not the deft with filver nails, 
Nor bureau of expence, 
Nor ſtandiſh well japann'd, avails 


To writing of good ſenſe. Sæulſt. 
Dx's01.aTE. adj, [deſolntas, Latin.] 
1. Without inhabitants; uninhabited, 
Let us ſeek ſome deſolate ſhade, and there 
Weep our ſad boſoms empty. Sbaleſpeare. 


This hero appears at firſt in a deſolate iſland, fitting npon the 


of inhabitants; to lay waite ; to make deſert. 
The iſland of Atlantis was not ſwallowed by an earthquake, but 


was deſolated by a particular deluge. Bacon, 
Thick around 
Thunders the ſport of thoſe, who with the gun, 
And dog impatient bounding at the ſhot, 
Worſe than the ſeaſon deſolate the fields. Thomſon. 


De's0LATELY, adv. [from de/olate.) In a deſolate 
manner, . | 5 
De$0LA'T10N, 1. / [from deſolate.) 3 


1. Deſtruction of inhabitants; reduction to ſolitude. 
What with your pralſes of the country, What with your diſ- 
courſe of the lamentable deſe/ation thereof made by thoſe Scots, 
you have filled me with a great compaſſion. Spenſer's State of Irel. 
| Without her follows to myſelf and thee, - | 
Herſelf, the land, and many a Chriſtian ſoul, | 
Death, - gs ruin, and decay. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Gloominels ; ſadneſs ; melancholy ; deſtitution. 
That dwelling place is unnatural to mankind ; and then the ter- 
ribleneſs of the continual motion, the deſolation of the far being 
from comfort, the eye and the our having ugly images before it, doth 
ſill vex the mind, even when it is beſt armed againſt it. Sidney, 
Then your hoſe ſhall be ungartered, and every thing about you 


demonſtrate a careleſs defolation. Shakeſpeare, 
My deſelation does begin to make 3 
A better life, . Shakeſpeare. 
To complete e i 
The ſcene of deſolation, ſtreteh u around 
The grim guards ſtand. Thomſon. 


3. A place waſted and forſaken, 


How is Babylon become a deſe/ation among the nations ! 


5 er. I. 23+ 
DESPAIR. ./. [de/e/poir, French.) 7 
1. Hopeleſſneſs ; deſpondenee; loſs of hope. 


| Deſpair ie the thought of the unattainableneſs of any good, which 
works differently in men's minds; ſometimes producing uneaſineſs 


| 


or pain, ſometimes reſt and Os h Locke. 
ou had either never attempted this change, ſet on with hope ; 
or never diſtovered it, ſtopt with deſpair. Sidney. 


We are troubled on every fide, yet not diſtreſſed; we are per- 


plexed, but not in deſpair. 2 Cer. iv. 8, 
Wearied, forſaken, and purſued at laſt, 
All ſafety in deſpair of ſafety plac'd, 
Courage he thence reſumes, reſolv'd to bear | 
All their aſſaults, fince 'tis in vain to fear, Denbam. 


Equal thelr flame, unequal was their care; 

One lov'd with hope, one languiſh'd with deſpair. Dryden. 
2. That which cauſes deſpair ; that of which there is 
no hope, 

© Strangely viſited N 5 
All ſwoln and ulcerous, pitiful to the eye; 
The mere deſpair of ſurgery, he eures; | 
Hanging a golden Ramp. about their necks, 8 
Put on with holy prayers, _ - = Shakeſpeare. 
3. 2 theology] Loſs of confidence in the mercy of 


Are not all or moſt evangelical virtues and graces in danger of 
extremes? Aa there is, God knows, too often a defect on the one 
fide, to there may be an exceſs on the other : may not hope in 
God, or godly ſorrow, be perverted into preſumption or deſpair ? 


Spratt. 
To DrsyA'tn, v. . [deſpers, Latin.) To be without 
| hope; to deſpond: with ef before a noun. | 
Thoutzh chou dteweſt a ſword at thy friend, yet deſpair not; for 
there may be a turning» Ecelus Xxil. 21. 
We commend the wit af the Chineſe, who deſpair of making of 
gold, but are mad upon making of filver. acon. 
Never deſpair of God's bleflings here, or of his reward hereafter 3 
but go on as you have begun. Wake. 
DusPa"tRBR, 2. / | from deair.] One without hope. 
He cheers the fearful, and commends the bold, 
And makes depairers hope for good ſucceſs, Dryden. 
DesyA'tRPUL. adj. [deſpair and full.) Hopeleſs. Ob- 
ſolete. 5 
That ſweet but ſour def Sidney. 
Other cries amongſt the lle ſavour of the Scythian barbariſm ; 
a the lamentations of their burials, with deſpairfu/outcries. Spenſer. 
DesrA'tRINGLY, adv. [from de/pairing.] In a man- 
ner betokening hopeleſineſs or deſpondency. 


irful care, 


He ſpeaks ſeverely and deſpairing/y of our ſoclety. Boyle. 
- | To DESPA'TCH. v. a. [depeſcher, Fr.] 
D MENT CT pe. 
Doctor "Theodore Coleby, a ſober man, I diſpatched immediately |. 
to Utrecht, to-bring the moxa, and ed the exact method of 
da DEE Somme ===" Jets” 
The good /Eneas, whoſe paterhal care 
Iülus' abtence could no longer bear, 
Dijpatch'd Achates to the ſhips in haſte, 
T's give a glad relation of the paſt. Dryden. 


2. To fend out of the world ; to put to death, 
Edmund, 1 think, is gone, 


In pity of his miſery, to deſparcb 5 
His knighted life, is Mt Shateſpeare, 
And the company thall ſtone them with ſtones, and deſparch them 
with their (words, | | 2 xxiii. 47. 
In combating, but two of you will fall; 
And we refoulve we will deſperch you all, Dryden. 
Deſparch me quickly, I may death forgive z 
1 hall grow tender elle, and with to live, Dryden. 
3. To perform a buſineſs quickly: as, I deſpatched my 


affairs, and ran hither, 8 
Therefore commanded he his chatlot-man to drive without 
cealing, and to departed the journey, the judgment of God now fol- 
%% es i eg EE 
0 r is one Which, by ſuch a determina- 
tion as the will, we are fat upon, dut another uneaſinely iy . 


ſet us on 5 Lecke, 
4 To conclude an affair with another. 
1 — are the brothers parted ? 
— ave 


deſpated'd with F he j 
Dir ren. »./. {from the — e 


with a box or repolitory under it. 
12 | 


1, Halty execution ; ſpeedy performance, 


* Then to a woman's meaning would look 
BET = pin 
e deſpatch of a good office is very often as be 
eitor as S good office itſelf, wh 1 
2. Conduct; management. Obſolete, * 


3. Expreſs ; haſty meſſenger or meſſage: ag, 


Let one deſpatchful bid ſome ſuain to led 4 
f A well fed bullock from the graſſy mead. N 
DE'SPERATE. adj. [d:/peratur, Latin.) 
1. Without hope. 


4. Mad ; hot-brained ; furious: 


DES 


Affected deſpatch is one of the moſt dan ara 
that can de. a | 7 9 thingy to dukryg 
- , You'd ſee, could you her inward motions 


Dara, 
Feigning delay, ſhe wiſhes for deſpateb; 


watch, 


This night . 

s night's great buſineſs into my feb, : 

Wach ſhall, to all our nights and Ftp come, 
Give ſolely ſovereign ſway and maſterdom, 


were ſent away. deſpatchy 


DesPaA'TCHFUL., adj. [from deſpatch.] Bent on 

intent on ſpeedy execution of buſineſs, bat 
So ſaying, with deſpatebful looks in haſte 

She turns, on hoſpitable thoughts intent. 


Since his exile ſhe hath deſpis'd me moſt z 
Forſworn my company, and rail'd at me, 


That I am deſperate of obtaining her. $he 
2. Without care of ſafety ; raſh z precipitant ; hens 
of danger. EE | 
Can you think, my lords, 


That any Engliſhman dare give me counſel, 
Or be a known friend 'gainſt his highnelſs? ue, 
Though he be grown fo deſperate to be honeſt, 
And live a ſubject ? Sbaleſpeon 
He who goes on without any care or thought of reforming, fuck 
an one we vulgarly call a deſperate perſon, and that ſure is a nu 
damning fin. : 
3. Irretrievable ; unſurmountable ; irrecoverable, 
Theſe debts may be well called deſperate ones; for a ma mw 
owes them. x Th 0 mn | 
In a part of Aſia the fick, when their caſe comes to be thougy” 
deſperate, are carried out and laid on the earth, before they are dew 
and left there, | Lick, 
I am a man of deſperate fortunes, that is, a man whoſe friends 6y 
dead; for I never aimed at any other fortune than in friends, 


Pope to Swiſh 


Were it not the part of a pe hyſician to wiſh his fen 


dead, rather than to apply the endeavours of his {kill for hi 
recovery? : | Spenſer's State of Ireland, 
5. It is ſometimes uſed in a ſenſe nearly ludicrous, and 
only marks any bad quality predominating in a high 
degree. | | | | 
_ * Concluding all mere deſp'rate ſots and fools, 
That durſt depart from Ariſtotle's rules. Poe, 
De"sPERATELY. adv. [from deſperate.] 
1. 2 uriouſly ; madly ; without attention to ſaſety d 
nger, EP 
5 s Your ee daughters have foredone themſelves, 
And deſp'rately are dead. x $ 
There hn v4 ſomewhat in it, that he would not 23 
or deſired undone, when he broke forth as N a4 before he 
had done uncivilly. Brown's Fulgar Erran, 
2. In a great degree; violently : this ſenſe is ludicrous, 
She tell deſperately in love with ham, and took a voyage into J. 
cily in purſuit of him. | Addijan, 
Dze"srERATENEssS. n./. [from de/perate.] Madneſi; 
fury ; precipitance, COR 
The going on not _ in terrours and amazement of conſcience, 
but alſo boldly, hopingly, confidently, ia wilful habits of fin, is 


called a deſperatenc/s alſo; and the more bold thus, the more del. 
perate. | Hammond, 


DesrERA'T1ON. 3. , [from de/perate.) Hopeleſſnel ; 
deſpair ; deſpondency, 
Deſperation 9 
Is all the policy, ſtrength, and defence, 
That Rome can make againſt them. | 
As long as we are guilty of any paſt fin, and have no promils 
of remiſſion, whatever our future care be, this deſperation of ſuccels 
chills all our induſtry, and we fin on becauſe we have * | 


DE'SPICABLE. ad). e Contempt: 
ble; vile; mean; ſordid ; worthleſs, It is applied 
equally to perſons or things. 

ur caſe were miſerable, if that wherewith we moſt endeavour 
to pleaſe God were in his ſight fo vile and deſpicable as men's d,. 
daintul ſpeech would make it. Hale, 
| Their heads as low 
Bow'd down in battle, ſunk before the ſpears 
Of deſpicable foes, | 
All th' earth he gave thee to poſſeſs and rule, 
No deſpicable gift, —_ | 
Not leſs ev'n in this deſpicable hero, 
Than when my name ſhook Africk with affright, 
And froze your hearts beneath your torrid zone. D940. 
All the quiet that could be expeRed from ſuch a reign, muſt be 
the reſult of abſolute power on the one hand, and * 


Mita 
Min 


on the other. | | N 
When men of rank and figure paſs away their lives in crimindl 
purſuits and practices, they render themſelves more vile and 4%. 
cable than any innocent man can be, whatever low in 
"ate 


deſdicable.) Meu 


We conſider the great diſproportion between the infinity Ark 
— of Pit 
didly ; vilely. 
Here wanton Naples crowns the happy ſhore, 
Nor vainly rich, nor deſpicatly poorz 
The town in ſott ſolemnities delights, 
And gentle poets to her arms invites. 
Drser'sapts. adj. —.— deſpiſe.) 
deſpicable ; regarded with contempt. 
ly uſed but in low converſation. tree 
1 am obliged to you for taking notice of a pu cn 
7 A i oth 
courtier, commonly the moſt deſpiſeble thing in þ mn 


To DESPI'SE. v. a. [Air, old French, Shim 
icio, Latin.] ; Ares q 
Ach 


Ae 
Contemptidie; 
A ward ſearce- 


MW ſcorn ; to contemn ; to ſlight ; to di 


For, lo, I will make thee ſmall among the heathen, 4 1 
men. Jer. alu. j 
My ſons their old unh fire e 
Spoil d of his 8 Tb of eyes · * 
2. In Shakeſpeare it ſeems once to ſignify ab ber, B 
+ the Italian deſdertare. | 
| Let not your ears deſþiſe my tongue for ever, 
Which ſhall poſſeſs them with the heavieſt ſound . 


That ever yet they heard. : 
\Duee 1's on. 7 (from deſpiſe.) Contemner 3 ere 


| To DESPO'IL, v. a. [defpolio, Lat.] 


DES 


& thou thus bolden'd, many by thy diſtrefy 


A 
' rude deſpiſer of good manners, | 
Na io dae oo ſeem'ſt ſo empty? Shakeſpeare. 
com is commonly, at long running, juſtified even of her 
2 ; Government of the Tongue. | 
ee the atheiſts, 3 deſpiſers of religion, _ | 
{ under the name of frees NKEers. | | 
pgsPI'TB. 1. . Lit, Dutch; 2 Fr.] 
1. Malice; anger; malignity ; maliciouſneſs ; ſpleen; 
hatred. | deſpite o'erwhelm thee ! Shakeſpeare. | 
OTE — —— are NN. the cauſes of deſpite, | 
| Nn or averſion from others z but with God they paſs for rea- 
: 8 of our greater tenderneſs towards others. Spratt. ; 
Defiance ; unſubdued oppoſition, | 
Yo The life, thou gay'ſt me firſt, was loſt and done; 
Till with thy warlike ſword, deſpite of fate, | 
To my determin'd time thou gay'ſt new date. Shakeſpeare. 
My life thou ſhalt command, but not my ſhame: 1 
The one my duty owes z but my fair name, 
Deſpite of death, that lives upon my grave, | 
To dark diſhonour's uſe thou ſhalt not have. Shakeſpeare. 
Know I will ſerve the fair in thy deſpite, ryden. 
1 have not quitted yet a victor's right; | 
Ill make you happy in your own deſpite. Dryden. 
Say, would the tender creature, in deſpite f 
Of heat by day, and chilling dews by night, 
lis life maintain? : ; Blackmore. 
Thou, with rebel inſolence, didſt dare b 
To own and to protect that hoary ruffian ; 
And, in deſpite ev*n of thy father's Juſtice, 
Iu0o ſtir the factious rabble up to arms, Rowe. | 
3. AQt of malice ; act of oppoſition, 
His puniſhment eternal miſery, 
It would be all his ſolace and revenge, 
As a deſpite done againſt the Moſt High, 
Thee once to gain companion of his woe. Milton. 


7, Drsri'r E. v. 4. [from the noun.] To vex; to 
offend z to diſappoint ; to give uneaſineſs to. 

Saturn, with his wife Rhea, fled by night; ſetting the town on 

ite Bacchus. . Ra leis b. 


fire, to k 52 
rErUl. adj, [deſpite and full.) Malicious; full 
| 1 full of hate; malignant; miſchievous: 


ed both of perſons and things. | 
. J, his pee Juno, ſent him forth | 
From courtly friends with camping foes to live, 0 
Where death and danger dog the heels of worth. Shakeſpeare. 
Preſerve us from the hands of our deſpitefu] and deadly enemies. 
| King Charles, 
Mean while the heinous and deſpiteful act a 
Of Satan, done in Paradiſe, Was | 
In beav'n. 5 . Milton, 
Drisrrreru rtr. adv. [from deſpiteful.) Maliciouſly ; 
malignantly. | 
Pray for them that deſpitefully uſe you and perſecute you. 
Matthew, v. 44+ 
Dar! TEFULNESS. u. / [from deſpiteful.]J Malice; 
hate ; malignity. | 


| 
Let us examine him with deſpitefulneſs and torture, that we know 


his meekneſs, and prove his patience, . Vid. ii. 19. 
Disri'rzous. adj. [from deſpite.) Malicious; furious, 
Aword now out of uſe, - 
The knight of the red-croſs, when him he ſpied 
urring ſo hot with rage deſpiteous, 
Gan fairly couch his ſpear. | 
Turning deſpiteous torture out of door, 


I 


22 nan 


De4r1'r2OUsLY, adv, {from deſpiteous.] In a furious | 


manner: not in uſe. 
The mortal ſteel deſpiteouſly entail'd 
Deep in their fleſh, quite thro the iron walls, x 
That a large purple ſtream adown their giambeux falls. Spenſ. 


1. To rob; to deprive : with /. 


Deſpeil'd of warlike arms, and knowen ſhield, Spenſer. 
You are nobly born, h 
Diſpeiled of your honour in your life. Shakeſpeare. 


le waits, with helliſh rancour imminent, 
| To intercept thy way, or fend thee back 


Dezrowia' ron, % [from de/polio, Lat.] The act 
of deſpoiling or riß — * . Es 


% DES O'ND. v. 4. . Lat.] 
4 deſpair; to loſe hope; to become hopeleſs or 
rate, 


It is every man's duty to labour in his calling, and not to 
ford for any miſcarriages or diſappointments that were not in 
own power to prevent. L' Eftrange. 
There is no ſurer remedy for ſuperſtitious and deſponding weak- 
i than firſt to govern ourſelves by the beſt improvement of that 
2 da which providence has given us for a guide; and then, when 
2 ve done our own parts, to commit all chearfully, for the reſt, 
the good pleaſure of heaven, with truſt and reſignation. L'Eftr, 
2 Phyſick is their bane : 3 - 
The learned leaches in def; 


And ſhake thei a. dolocund} : | 
- Others dep - ay heads, deſponding of their art. Dryden. 


9 

their own minds, de at the firſt difficulty; 
— eonelude, that making any ERS farther than 
» *Tves their ordinary buſineſs, is above their capacities. Locke, 

a (lh theology.} To loſe hope of the divine mercy. 
fach conſiders what is the natural tendency of ſuch a virtue, or 
a Vice? he is well apprized that the repreſentation of ſome of 
3 things may convince the underſtanding, ſome may terrify the 
TY Wy, ſome may allyre the ſlothful, and ſorue encourage the 


ding mind, Watts. 
„ [from 


air depart, 


eee: deſperation. 
1, NDENT, adj, [deſpondens, Latin.] Deſpairing; 
peleſs ; without 1 i ; | 1 
. 4 well known, both from ancient and modern experience, 
wakes IF doldeſt atheiſts, out of their debauches and company, 
Kon fats Mance to be ſurpriſed with ſolitude or fickneſs, are the 
Jou, Umorous, and deſpondent wretches in the world, 


co ' Bentley. 
* Ne thruſhes, linnets, ſit 
7. DESp © trad tree, a dull dependent flocks Thomſon. 

88 ONSATE. v. a. {d+/ponſo, Lat.] To betroth ; 


„ tO unite by reciprocal promiſes of mar- 


De my innocence, of faith, of bliſs. Milton. 
4 pale as death, deſpoil'd of his array, | 
ato the queen's apartment takes his wa Dryden. 
_ Ev'n now thy aid, 5 
Zugene, with regiments unequal preſt, 
Awaits: this day of all his honours gain'd 
its him, if thy ſuecout opportune 
Detends not the fad hour. fx Phillips, | 
2, Tok by any accident, | 
Theſe formed ſtones, deſpoiled of their ſhells, and expoſed upon 
the ſurface of the ground, in time moulder aways Weodward. 
J. Simply to Tip ; not in uſe, 
5 groom gan deſpoil | 
Of puiſſant arms, and al in eaſy bed. Spenſer. 


a ſpondent.] Deſpair 3 | 


D E 8 
Dzs8rox8a'T10N. 5. T Lfrom deſponſare.} The act of j 
betrothing boned, each other, Ps { 
DE'SPOT, ». / [%ewery.] An abſolute prince; one 
that governs with unlimited authority. This word is 
not in uſe, except as applied to ſome Dacian prinee; 
as, the de/por of Servia, | 
Dzs8eo'TICaL. [49 k [from pot. Abſolnte in power; 
Dzseo'TiICK. | unlimited in authority; arbitrary; 


unaccoun | 
God's univerſal law 
Gave to the man ict power 
Over his female in due awe, 
Nor from that right to part an hour, 
Smile ſhe or lowre. 

In all its directions of the inferior faculties, reaſon conveyed 
its ſuggeſtions with clearneſs, and enjoined them with power > it 
had the-paſſions in perfect ſubjection; though its command over 
them was but perſuaſive and political, yet it had the force of coactive 
and deſpotical. bs | South, 

We may ſee in a neighbouring government the ill conſequences 
of having a deſpotick prince; tor notwithſtanding there is vaſt 


and Griſons, the common people among the latter are in a much 
| better ſituation. | 


Aaddiſen. 
Patriots were forced to give way to the madneſs of the people, 
| Who were now wholly bent upon ſingle and deſporick Nlavery. Swift. 


h [from deſpotical.) Abſolute 
Dz'sroT18M. n. / [deſpotiſme, Fr. from deſpot.] Ab- 
ſolute power. | 


To DESFU'MATE. v. . [de/pumo, Lat.] To throw 
off parts in foam; to froth ; to work. 
Dzs8yUMA'T10N. . / [from ae/pumate.] The act of 
| throwing off excrementitious parts in icum or foam. 
DesqQuaMaA'TION. . , [from /quama, Lat.] The 
act of ſcaling foul bones. A term of chirurgery. 
Dtesst'RT. u. „ [defferte, French.] The laſt courſe 
at an entertainment; the fruit or ſweetmeats ſet on 
the table after the meat. | | 
To give thee all thy due, thou haſt the art 
To make a ſupper, with a fine deſſert 
At your deſſert bright pewter comes too late, 
When your firſt courſe was well ſerv'd up in plate. King. 
7 DE'STINATE. v. 4. Leine, Lat.] To deſign for 
any particular end or purpoſe. 
Birds are deſtinated to fly among the branches of trees and buſhes. 


 De8s8e0"T1ICALNESS. . 
authority. 


DesTiNA TION. 2. / [from 3 
for which any thing is appointed; 


1 


The purpoſe 
e ultimate de- 


| being almoſt infinite, and each of them drawn through ſo many 
meanders, it is wonderful that they ſhould perform their regular 
deſtinations without loſing their way. Glanville, 
There is a great yariety of apprehenſions and fancies of men, 

in the deffination and application of things to ſeveral ends and uſes. 


| i Hale. 
To Dr'sTIN E. v. a. [deftino, Latin.] 
1. To doom; to devote; to appoint unalterably to 
any ſtate or condition, | | 
| Wherefore ceaſe we then ? 


Say they who counſel war : we are decreed, ' | 
| Reſerv'd, and deſtin'd to eternal woe; 
Whatever doing, what can we ſuffer more ? Milton. 
| All altars flame; before each altar lies, 
| Drench'd in his gore, the deftin'd ſacrifices Dryden, 


2. To appoint to any uſe or purpoſe. 
Too thin blood ſtrays into the immediately ſubordinate veſſels, 


| which are defined to carry humours ſecreted from the blood. 


: Arbutbuct on Aliments. 
3. To devote; to doom to puniſhment or miſery : uſed 
| May heav'n around this defin'd head 
The choiceſt of its curſes ſhed, , Prior. 
4. To fix unalterably. Gn 
The infernal judge's dreadful pow'r ; 
From the dark urn ſhall throw thy de/tin'd hour. Prier, 


De'sriNnY. nf. [deftinte, Fr. 4 | 
1. The power that ſpins the life, and determines the 
fate, of living dong. 6 

Thou art neither like thy fire or dam 
But, like a foul miſ- ſhapen ſtigmatick, 
Mark'd by the deflinies to be avoided, 
2. Fate; invincible neceſſity. 1 
He ſaid, dear daughter, rightly may I rue 
be fall of famous children born of me; 
But who can turn the ſtream of deſtiny, 
Or break the chain of ſtrong neceſſity, 
Which faſt is tied to Jove's eternal ſeat ? Fairy Queen. 
How can hearts, not free, be tried whether they ſerve 


— 


Sbaleſpeare. 


Willing or no, who will but what they muſt 
By deſtiny, and can no other chuſe ? 
Had thy great deſtiny but given thee (kill 
To know, as well as pow'r to act, her will, 
Chance, or forceful deſtiny, 
Which forms in cauſes firſt whate'er ſhall bo. 
3. Doom; condition in future time. 
At the pit of Acheron _ 
Meet me i' th' morning: thither he 
Will come to know his deſiny, 
DE'STITUTE. adj. [defliturur, Lat.] 
1. Forſaken ; abandoned: with of. 
To forſake the true God of heaven, is to fall into all ſuch evils 
upon the face of the earth, as men, either deſtitute of grace divine, 
may commit, or unprotected from above, may endure. 


2. Abject; friendleſs, 


* 


Denham, 
Dryden, 


— 


; prayer. 
3. In want of. DT | 
| Take the deſtin'd way 8 
To find the regions deſtitute of day. | Dryden. 
Nothing can be a greater inſtance of the love that mankind 
has for liberty, than ſuch a ſavage mougtain covered with people, 
and the Campania of Rome, which lies in the ſame country, deſti- 
tute of inhabitants. * Aadiſon. 
DrsT1Tu TION. . % [from deftiture.] Want; the 
ſtate in which ſomething is wanted: applied to per- 
ſons. 


That deſtitution in food and cloathing is ſuch an impediment, 
as, till it be removed, ſuffereth not the mind of man to admit any 
other care. | | Hooker, 


They which want furtherance unto knowledge, are not left in 
ſo great deflitution, that juſtly any man ſhould think the ordinary 
means of eternal life taken from them. Hooker, 

The order of paying the debts of contract or reſtitution is ſet 
down by the civil laws of a kingdom in deftiturion or want of 
ſuch rules, we are to obſerve the neceſſity of the creditor, the time 
of the delay, and the ſpecial obligations of friendſhip. Taylor, 


_ ſome animals and many inſets, 
Milton, 


extent of lands, and many of them better than thoſe of the Swiſs | 


Ray on the Creation. 


he paſſages through which ſpirits are conveyed to the members, 


Milton, | 


H ,t. 


He will regard the prayer of the deſtitute, and not deſpiſe their | 
_ | Pſalm cii. 17. 


4 DESTRO'Y. v. a: [defrnc; Lab diffruire; Fr.] 

1. To overturn a city; to raze à building to ruin; 
The Lord will deftroy this city. fs es Gen. xixz 14. 
2. To lay waſte; to make defolate, 

' Solyman ſent his army, which burnt and gdgfroged the country 
villages. _ #Knolless 

A people, great and many, and tall as the Anakimsz but the 
Lord deftroyed them before them, and they ſucceeded them, and 
 Uveltin = 8 hs en er dS _ Demtc ih, avs 
6 "Tis ſafer to at which we R 

Than by deſtruction dwell in doubtful joy & -  Shakeſpurre: 
The wiſe Providenee hath placed 4 certain antipathy between 
T they delight in their 
deſtruction, though they uſe them not as food; as the peacocle de- 
Proys ſnakes and adders the weaſel, mice and rats; ſpiders, flies 
and ſome ſorts of flies dgftroy ſpiders. i Hale. 
4. To put an end to; to bring to nought. 

Do we not ſee that ſlothful, intemperate, and incontinent per- 
ſons deftroy their bodies with diſeaſes, their reputations with diſ- 
grace, and their faculties with want? | Bentley. 

There will be as many ſovereigris as fathers : the mother tog 
hath her title, which deftroys the lovereignty of one ſupreme mo- 


narch. ö Loc kei 
DxeTRO'YER. . / [from agfrey.] The perſon that 
deſtroys or lays waſte ; a murderer. _ 


It is laid, that Aſſur both founded it and ruined it: it may be 
underſtood, that Aſſur the founder was the fon of Shem; and Aſſur 


the deſtroyer was an Aſſfyrian. Raleigb. 
Triumph, to be ſtyl'd great conque: ory, 2 
Pitrons of mankind, gods, and fons of gods ! : 
"Deſtroyers rightlier eall'd, and ſtayers of men. Milton. 


Vet, guilyleſs too, this bright deſtreyer live:; * 
At random wounds, nor knows the wound ſhe gives. Pope. 
DESTRU'CTIBLE. a. {from defruo, Lat.] Liable 
to deſtruction, au e 1 
DzsTRUCTIBILITY: n. / [ from dHructiblt.] Lia- 
bleneſs to deſtruction. 5 mbot e 1 
DzesTRU'CTON. n./, [deftruFio, Lat.] 


1. The act of deſtroying z ſubverſion,z demolition. 

2. Murder; maſſacre, A 

rol "Tis ſafer to be that which we deftroyy, _ 
Than by deſruction dwell in doubtful joy. Shakeſpeare: 


3. 4 ſtate of being deſtroyed; ruin; murder ſuf- 
If that your moody diſcontented ſouls. Nen 
Do through the clouds behold this preſent hours 8 
Even for revenge mock my d . Shakeſpeatts 
When that which we immortal thought rt 
We ſaw fo near deftra#ion brought, 3 
We felt what you did then endure, 
And tremble yet, as not ſecure. 5 W. aller. 
4+ The cauſe of deſtruction 3 4 deſtroyer z 4 depopu- 
lator : as a conſuming plague: 


* 


Tune deftruction that waſtech at noon-day« | Pſalm xci> 6. 
5. [In theology.] Eternal death. . | 
Broad is the way that leadeth to 4 We Matthew. 


DesTRv'cT1vVE. adj: I dſtructi vus, low Latin. ] 
1. That which deſtroys; waſteful ; cauſing ruin and de- 
vaſtation; that which brings to deſtruction. 
In ports and roads remote, Ea 
Deftruftive fires among Whole fleets we ſend. _ Dryden. 
One may think that the continuation of exiſtence, with 4 


In a firm building, even the cavities ought not to be filled with 
rubbiſh, which is of a periſhable kind, deftruffive t6 the gy — 2 
Exceſs of cold, as well as heat, pains us 3 becauſe It is equally 
I to that temper which is neceſſary to the preſervation of 
fe. | 


DzsTRv"cTIVELY. adv. [from deftruFive.) Ruinguſly ; 
miſchievouſly ; with power to deſtroy. _ 
What remains but to breathe out Moſes's wiſh? O that men 
were not ſo deſtrufively fooliſh ! | 


Decay of Piery. 
|DesTRUCTIVENESS. #. J. [from dytrudine] The 


quality of 8 er ie, g and 
The vice of profeſſors. exceeds the deſtructivencſi of the moſt 
hoſtile affaults,' as inteſtine treachery is more ruinous than foreign 
violence. 3 Decay of Pie. 
ay ok rok. #./; [from deſtroy.) Deſtroyer ; con- 
| ſumer. | | | | 
Helmont wittily calls the fire the deſ/rufor and the artificial 

death of things, : 

Desupa'T1ION. ». /. 
inordinate ſweating, from what cauſe ſoever. 


accuſtomed; diſcontinuance of practice or habit, 

By the irruption of numerous armies of barbarous people, thoſe 
countries were quickly fallen off, with barbariſm and deſuetude, 
from their former civility and knowledge. . 

We lee in all things how defuerude does contract and narrow our 
faculties, ſo that we can apprehend only thoſe things wherein we 
are converſant, | Government of thy Tongues 


Dz*suLTORY. Þ adj, [deſultorius, Lat.] Roving from 
ESULTO'RLOUS. I thing to thing; unſettled ; imme- 


thodical ; unconſtant. Deſu/torious is not in uſe, 
"Tis not for a deſu/tory thought to atone for a lewd courſe of 

life; nor for any thing but the ſuperinducing of à virtuous habit 

upon a vicious one, to qualify an effectual converſion. L*Eftrange. 


preſently takes the ſcent, leaves the unfiniſhed and half-mangled 
notion, and ſkips away in purſuit of the new.game- 

Take my defultory thoughts in their native order, as they rife in 
my mind, without being reduced to rules, and marſhalled according 


do art. | Felton on the Clajſichs. 
To Dasv'Mr, v. 4. [diſumo, Latin,] To take from any 


This pebble doth ſuppoſe, as pre-exiſtent to it, the more ſimple 
matter out of which it is deſumed, the heat and influence of the 
ſun, and the due preparation of the matter, Hales 

They have left us relations ſuitable to thoſe of AElian and Pliny, 
whence yy deſumed their narrationss , _. Brown, 

Lao, if convenient and uſeful, are never the worſe though 
they be de umed and taken from the laws of other countries. Hale. 
To BETA CH. v. a. [detacher, Fr.] | 


1. To ſeparate ; to diſengage ; to part from ſomething. 
The eat takes along with it a ſort ot vegetative and — 
matter, which it detaches from the uppermoſt ſtratum. Woodward, 
The ſeveral parts of it are detached one from the other, and yet 
join again one cannot te! how. Popes 
2. To ſend out 
Ie gs. | 
I ten men are in war with forty, 
equal number to the engagement, 


and the latter detach only an 
what benefit do thay receive 


Addiſcn. 
Drra'eu- 


from their ſuperiority ? 
3 0 


Let but the leaſt trifle croſs his way, and hie deſu/torious fancy 


kind of reſiſtance to any deftrufive force, is the continuation of 

ſolidity. = 2 whine ; A yy e 
He will put an end to ſo abſurd a profiiek, whleh mee our 

moſt refined diverſions defiruffive Us. lteneſs. . Addiſon 
Both are defects equally deftruttive of true religion. Nager. 


Boyle. ; 
deſudatio, Lat.] A. profuſe and 
Dr'sukr up. . / [defuetuds, Lat.] Ceſſation to be 


Norris. 


- 


part of a greater body of men on an 


To DETAIL. v. 4. [ detailler, ** To relate parti- 


Dar iN. wh from detain.) He that holds back 


G 6 4 di FR tl 
and dirt that Fötetaled Them 
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rr from et 
51. /. eralh, 


_ D&tTVaMANT, / [from deter.) Cauſe of diſcourage- 


DET 


birdenu⁰fN r . [from dach. ] A body of troops | | 


ſeng out from the main army. 
The czar diſpatched inſtruttions to ſend out detachments of his 
cavalry, to prevent the king of Sweden's joining his army. 


Beſides materials, which are brute and bild, 
Did not this work require a knowing mind, 
Who for the taſk ſhould fit detachments chuſe 
From all the atoms ? Blacknvre, 


cularly ; to particulariſe ; to diſplay minutely and 
Aichach . 2 1 


They wh perceive the miſtakes of theſe philoſophers, and be 
able to anſwer their arguments, without my being obliged to detai/ 
them. Cheyne. 

DeTA'ti., . % [dvtail, Fr.) A minute and particular 
account, | | 

I chuſe, rather than trouble the reader with a detall here, to 


defer them to their proper place. Woodard. 
I was unable to treat this part of my ſubje& more in derail, 
without becoming dry and tedious. Pepe. 


To DRTAIN. v. a. [detineo, Lat.] 


1. To keep that which belongs to another. 
Datain not the wages of the hireling ; for every degree of deten- 
tion of it, beyond the time, is injuſtice and uncharitableneſs. Taylors 
2, To withhold ; to keep back, 
4 Theſe doings ting him 
$0 venomouſly, that burning ſhame detalnt him 


From his Cordelia, Shakeſpeare. 
He has deſcribed the paſſion of Calypſo, and the indecent ad- 
| vances ſhe made to detain him from his country, Breome, 


3. To reſtrain from departure. 
Let us detain thee until we ſhall have made ready a kid. 
{ Judges, xilj, 15» 
Had Orpheus _ it in the nether ſphere, : 
$0 much the hymn had pleas'd the tyrant's car, 
The wife had been derain'd to keep her huſband there. Pd. 
4. To hold in euſtody, 


DuTA'tnDER, 4. / [from drrain.] The name of a 
writ for Holding one in cuſtody, 


any one's right ; he that detains any thing, 
Judge of the obligation that lies pon all ſorts of injurious per- 
ſons 4 the facrilegious, the detainers of tithes, and cheaters of. men's 
inherltances, | 8 Taylor. 


9% DETECT. v. a. [deteur, Lat.] 


1. To diſcover; to find out any crime or artifice, 
There 's no true lover in the foreſt z elle fighing every minute, 
and groaning every hour, would detec? the lazy foot of time as well 


b U clock, | Shakeſpeare, 
: Though ſhould 1 hold my peacey yet thou 
Wouldft eaſily de what 1 conceal, ; Milton. 


2. To diſcover in general. 
The utmoſt Infinite ramifications and Inofculations of all the 
ſeveral ſorts of veſſels may eaſily be derefed by glaſſes, Ray. 
Durtu'cTri. . / [from detef.) A diſcoverer; one 
that finds out what another deſires to hide, 
Oh, heavens ! that this treaſon were not; or not 1 the detefFer. 


? Sate are. 
Hypocriſy has a ſecret hatred of Its dereffer z that which will 
bring it to a teſt which It cannot paſs. Decay of Pie. 


Drrt'eriov. 3. / [from deted.]___- 
1. Diſcovery of guilt or fraud, or any other fault. 
Should 1 come to her with any detection In my hand, I could 
drive her then from the ward of her purity, Shakeſpeare. 
That is a ſign of the true evangelical zeal, and note for the de- 
tein of Its contrary 1 It ſhould abound more In the mild and 
oud-natured afteQiony, than in the vehement and wrathful paſ- 


tions, Spratt. 
. DetedHon of the incoherence of looſe diſcourſes was wholly owing 
to the (yllogittical form. Locke, 


2. Diſcovery of "uy thing hidden, 
Not only the (ea, but rivers and rains alſo, ate Inſtrumental to 
the detection of amber, and other foſſils, by waſhing away the earth 


Againſt my honour ? by Shateſpcares | 


2. Confinement ; reſtraint, © 
"This worketh by detention of the ſpirits, and conſtipation of the 
tangible parts, pe Bacon, 
Toe DETER, wv, a, [deterree, Lat.] To diſcourage by 
terrour z to fright from any thing, | 

| never yet the tragick (train aſlay'd, 

Deterr'd by thy inimitable mald. | Waller. 
Many and potent enemles tempt and deter us from our duty z yet 
our eaſe de not hard, ſo long ay we have a greater ſtrength on our 
tile, | fs | _ 
Beauty or unbecomingnaſy are of more force to draw or deter 
imitation, than any diſcourſes which can be made to them. Locle. 


The ladies may not be deterred from correſpond] ith b 
this method. y , OY? Addi 4 


| My own face deter: me from my glaſs ; 
Ani Kneller only (hews what Celia was, Prior. 


To DKRTK RGE. v. 4. [deterge, Lat.) To cleanſe a 
ſore z to purge any part from feculence or obſtrue- 


* Conſider the pou and habit of body, and add or diminiſh your 
ſimples as you defign to deterge ot Incarn, Wiſeman, 


ea (alt preſetves bodies, through which it paſſeth, from corrup- 

tlon and it detergerh the vetlele, and keepa the Auids from putre- 
lacdion . : A. duthmor, 
DiT#s"kcannm. ad. [from dgerge.] That which cleanſes, 
The tod ought to be aevrithing and detergent, Ardatbnor. 


DxeTxaiona'TION, , / [from deterier, Lat.] The 


act of making any thing worſe z tho ſtate of growing 
worſe. : 


ment z that by which one is deterred, A good word, 
but not now uſed. N 

This will not de thought a difcouragement unto ſpirits, which 

endeavour to advantage nature by art nor Will the Ul ſuceeſt of 

Wwe be made s dune tent fwerment unto others, Brown's Nu · Ker. 

I hele are not all the determentt that oppoſed my obeying you, 

RB 


j ts 
Dernau. a, [from determine] That which 
may be certainly decided, 


Whether all plants haye ede, were more eafily detrwminable, if 7 


cou canciude concerning Ratte-tongue, ferne, and ſome others. 
Brown's I Krronr:, 


Adout this matter, which ſeems (> eafily derermixadle by fenſe, 
estate and ſobet men widely difagree, Aeyde. 


V+ DETE'RMINATE, . a, { determiner, French. ] To 
— to ix; to determine to terminate : not in 


7 


Tatler, Ne 55˙ N 


* 
"nay ; " 
your 


carne | , . » 
The | ; Frei non expect great tidings, which 
The fly-ſſow hours ſhall not determinate 1 no gre 80, perhapy - 
The * limit of thy dear exlle. Fleſpeare. | = * _ e or impole 8 
DerzRMuiN ATE. ad. eee Latin.] |. 15 AN 3 erv'd, Mika 
; ite; rmined. e 1 Y 
$ 9 if they are not more evident und It 1 indifferent to the matter in hand which way the lame 
exact than in extenſion, yet they are more general in their uſe, 2 1 K KN & 4 Lick, 
and delerminate in their application, SIE Bra Locke. | J« 1e end to come to an end. 
To make all the planets move about the ſun In circular orbs, They were apprehended, and, after conviRtion, the danger 4. 
were muſt be given to each, by a determinate im ulſe, thoſe preſent | termined by their deaths, | 1e 
particular degrees of velocity which they now have, in proportion All pleaſure ſpringing from a gratified paſſion, as mo of the 


2. Eſtabliſhed ; ſettled by rule ; poſitive, 


Scriptures are read before. the time of divine ſefvicd, 


3. Deciſive j concluſive, x 
I' th' progreſs of this buſineſs, 
Exe a determinate reſolution, he, 


4. Fixed; reſolute. 


ſkilful how to do. * 
5 Reſolved. 


DgT# RMINATELY, adv, [from determinate.] 


1. Reſolutely ; with fixed reſolve. 
The queen obeyed the king's commandment, full 


to win Zelmane. 


truth, 
2, Certainly ; unchangeably _ 
Think thus with yourtelves, that you have not the 


DzTER MINA TION, 4. / [from determinate.) 


Conſult thy judgment, affections, and inclinations, 


clous of n. ſelt as oſſible. 
3. Judicial deciſion. 
He confined the knowledge of governing to juſtice 


DsTkRMINATIVE. adj. [from determinate.] 


mits the ſubject to a particular part of its extenſion 
pious man ſhall be happy. | 


Watts. | eſpecially finding in us rather 3 than pity. Sidney, 

DerurmMina'rtoR, 3, /; [from determinate,] One who] 2. It is ſometimes uſed with for ; but of ſeems mord 
determines. proper. | 

They have recourſe unto the great determinator of virginity, con- The detefation you expreſs 

ceptions, fertility, and the inſerutabte infitmities of the whole Fer vice in all its glitt'ring dreſs. * 

body. 2 Brown. | Cur ow of _ will 8 = a deteftation for (in, f 1 

To DETERMINE, v. a. [determiner, Fr. determino, | _ '* of all things moſt contrary to his divine nature. Ju 

| Lat] wer Is e 8 a [DeTE STER. u. J. [from deteſt.) One that lates or ab- 

u. To kx; to ſettle, | EEE SG > RE 


1s it concluded he ſhall be protector? 
Elch determin'd, not concluded yet; 
But ſo it muſt be, it the king miſcarry. 


rhetorick, 
2, To conclude ; to fix ultimately. 


mined, on the other five, 


wholo ſpecies. 
Yeftruftion hangs on every word wo ſpeak, 
On every thought, till the concluding tibke 
Determines all, and cloſes out deſign. 
3- To bound; to confine, 


lubtilty of the motion, is little enquired, 


another, which is really diſtinguiſhing. 
5. To influence the choice, 
„ You have the captives 
Who were the oppoſites of this day's Ntrife 3 
We 4o reqyire them of you, fo to uſe them 
At wo find their merits and our latety 
May equally determine. 


termined to eating and drinking, 
6. To reſolve, | 


David. 
To decide. 


Ph is to beg the queſtion for or againſt a vacuum, 
8. To put an end to; to deſtroy, 
Now where is he, that will not ſtay & long 
Tin Gekneſs hath der min d me ? 
To Dirt audit. vn. 


1. To condlude ; to form a final concluſion, 


* 5 Pl 


to their diſtances frem the ſun, and to the quantity of the ſolar | pleaſure ot fin does, muſt needs deter int with that paſſiog, 


out either choice of ſtint appointed by any drterminute orders \ Determine tor her, Sbal en 


1 mean the biſhop, did require a reſplte. raf tar. | 6, To reſolve concerning any thing. 


Like men diſuſed in a long peace, more determinate te do, than Is to determine of the coronation. 


My determinate voyage is mere extrayaganty- Shakeſpeare. | earth that hides it; the act of unburying. 


W 
agonies, and determinately bent that (he would ſeek all loving meins] DETE RSILON, 7. h [from detergo, Latin.) The act of 


In thoſe errors they are fo deferminately ſettled, that they pay un- 
tofallity the whole ſum of whatſoever love 1s owing unto God's 


things true or falſe z but that the truth and exiſtence of things is Dran RSIVE, 7, h An application that has the Power 
already fixed and ſettled, and that the principles of religion are al- | of cleanſing wounds. 
ready either determinately true or falſe, fore you think of them. 


not timel , relieved by deterfives and leuients. Wiſman, 
1. Abſolute dire ion to a certain end. I DETE'ST. v. a. [ deigſtor; Latin.) To hate; to 
When we voluntarily waſte much of our lives, that romiſſheſs abhor; to abominare: a 
can by no means conſiſt with a conſtant determination of will or Nigh thereto the ever- damned beaſt 4 
deſire to the greateſt apparent good. Lecke. | Durſt not approach; for he was deadly made; „ 
2. The reſult of deliberation conclufion formed ; re- And all that life preſerved did deteſt, Fairy Nute. 
ſolution taken; : Glory grows guil of detefted crimet, 
They have acquainted me with their determination, which Is to wag _ ** g On 3 Wr 3 e 
go home, and to trouble you no more. Sbaleſp. Merch. of Venice. 1 1 ot I h Ihe ing ch « 2 Shakeſpeare 
The proper acts of the intelle& are intel eQion, deliberation, | ve * — yy 1 IR at the gods s 
and determination or deciſion, Hale's Origin of Mankind. #2 eteft pre vn ne 3 6 nich Shakeſpeare, 
It is much diſputed by divines, concerning the power of man's G 3 9 at natur * ra —_ Ek P | abhors fin 1 
will to good and evil In the ſtate of innocence z and upon very] _ _ Frog equently would make him deteſt it both in N 
en and dangerous prediplces ſtand their determinations on Len | Who 4arer think one thing; and attother kel, \ 


A Ppe. 
thy determination upon every particular; and be always as tuſpi- | DETE'STABLE. 4d, [froth deteft.] Hateful ; abhorrel ; 


and to the ſpeedy defrminaticn of civil and criminal cauſes, He deſired him to conſider that both armies conſiſted of 
; Gudliver's Trawels, | fians, to whom nothing is mote deteftable than effuſion of hum 


„ 1 
1. That which uncontroulably directs to a certain end. DeTz#'STABLY. adv. [ from dete/table. ] Hatefully; 
That Individual action, which is juſtly puniſhed as finful in us, abominably z odiouſly. ; 
cannot proceed from the ſpecial influence and determinative power | It ſtands here ſtigmatized by the apoſtle as a temper of mind 
of a juſt cauſe, Bramball againſt Hobbes. rendering men ſo deteftably bad, that the great enemy of mankin 
2. That which makes a limitation. neither can nor deſires to make them worſe, Southi 


If the term nded to make up the complex ſubje does not ne- DsTusTA'TION. 2. J from deteſt . 
ceſſarily or conſtantly belong to it, then it is dcterminative, and li- | 1, Hatred ; abhorrence ; abomination: 


More particularly to determine the proper ſeaſon for C 1 rr that lies 
do not fee how it can be made a Rudy, but as an introduction to DetTi.nus.-n; 7 [ detdnue » Fr ench.] A writ that hes 


Probability, in the nature of it, ſuppoſes that a thing may or [ NgeTonA TION. . J. [detono, Lat. Somewhat more 
may not be lo, for any thing that yet appears, or is certainly deter- 


Milton's ſubjeRt was Rill greater than Homer's or Virgil's: it | eination; as in the goin off of the pulvis or — 
does not determine the fate of tingle perfons ot nations, but of a | fulminans, or the like. It is alſo uſed for that nv 


The knowledge of men hitherto hath been determined by the view A new coal is not to be cat on the nitre, til 1 2 5 
or light ; ſo that whatſoever is inviſible, either in reſpect of the caſioned by the former be either quite or almoſt altogether en 
finenefs of the mY itſelf, or the ſmallneſs of the parts, or of the 


The principhum individuationis is exiſtence itſelf, which deter-] | To DE"TONIZE. v. a. [from detono, Latin.) To al 
mines a being of any ſort to u particular time and place, incommu- | 


nicable to two beings of the ſame kind. Locke, N ; , 104 in eight- 
5 _ _ they climbed that hill, which thus determines Ea 3 n parts in twenty of detonized nitro Is green . 
their view at a diſtance, but a new proſpect is opened. Atterbuty. , | | in. 

4. To adjuſt; to limit; to define, To Dre kr. w. a, [detortus, of detorgueo, Latin. 


. . = ih 
He that has ſettled in his mind determined ideas, with names wrelt from the original import, r N or delg i 
afixed to them, will be able to diſcern their differences one from They have aſſumed what amounts to an infallibility in FT | 


A man may ſuſpend the act of his choice from being determined with / cue, 
for or cleft the thing propoſed, till he has examined . Locle. Thole were aſſiſtants in private, put not truſted to _— be 

Ax toon as the udien man's hunger and thirſt makes him un-] affairs in publick ; for that would derra# from the 1 
eaſy, he, Whole will was never determined to any purtuit of good | Pfinetpal ambaſſador, 
Cheer, is, by the vnealinefs of hunger and thi, ny. 


. 7 d ioht withe 
onathan knew that it was determined of his father to By the largeneſs of the cornices they hinger both the ligt K 
ma + Raw XX. pr in, and likewiſe detra& much from the view of the front . 


| ; i hing from each F. 
1 40 not alk whether bodles ſo exiſt, that the motion of one The multitude of partners does detruct not 
cannot be without the motion of another 1 to detcr mine This either ved ſhare, nor does the 


Bentley. 4, To make a deciſion, 1 


She ſoon ſhall know of us 
and with- ' How honourably and how kindly we / 


Hookrre | 5, To end conſequentially, 
' Revolutions of ſtate, many times, make way for new 

| - Yions and forms; and often determine in either letting 
ranny at home, or bringing in ſome conqueſt trom ab 


inſtity. 
up ſome ty. 


Ty. 

Now, noble peers, the cauſe why. we are met 

to d dae 

Sidncy. | DETERRATION. 3. /; [de and terra, Latin; yo 
French.] Diſcovery. of any thing by removal of the 


This concerns the raiſing of new mountains, deterratient NT 
the devolution bf earth down upon the valleys. from the hills and 
of raging | higher grounds, eodward, 
Sidn:y. | cleanſing a fore. 


I endeavoured deterfion, but the matter could not be diſcharge, 


0 , W, | 
Hetter-| Pr Asi. adj. [from deterge.] Having Maar 
making of | _ to cleanſe. , 


„ 


We frequently ſee ſimple ulcers affiited with ſha hum 
T Hlotſon, which corrode them, and render them painful fordie on 


and make My heart deres him as the gates of hell. 


Calamy. | abominable ; odious. 1 

| Beguil'd, divorc'd, wrong'd, ſpighted, ſlain { 1 
and lenity, Mot deteftable death. N 
hui. 


z ay, every Then only did misfortune make her ſee what ſhe had done 


.— To DzTHRO'NE, wv. a [ detroner, French; 4 and 
thronus, Latin.) To diveſt of regality ; to 
Sta. down from the throne ; to deprive of regal dignity. 
grammar, 1 7 8; 
Locks. againſt him, who, havin | wy or chattels delivered 4 
him to keep, refuſes to deliver them again. bY 


N forcible than the ordinary crackling of ſalts in cal- 


Adden. which 0e upon the mixture of fluids that fer 
ment with violence, as oil of turpentine with oil 


Addifon, |} vitriol, reſembling the exploſion of gunpowder. 
| Quing, 


unleſs it chance that the puffing matter do blow the coal too 1197 
Bacon, out of the crucible, — 


cine with detonation. A chemical term. 


Locke vate ſpirit, and have detoyted texts of ſcripture to the ſeditio 
: diſturbance, and deftruQion of the civil government. Daus 


To DETRACT. v. a. [detratum, Latin; derade 
French. ] | 
1. To derogate ; to take away by envy, calumn) & 
Shabeſpeare, cenſure, any thing from the reputation of another! 


de- No envy can detrad from this : it will ſhine in hiſtory: ys 
"es like fwans, grow whiter the lon er it endures. 9 
2. To take away; to withdraw. 


* 


publicknefs of it leſſen propriety in * 


Der er RR. . /; [from detraf.) One that thn 
away another's reputation; one that 1mpair3 
Shat-fpracre, | nour of another injuriouſly. | 
ow" I am right glad to be thus inked, in that 1 mon 
able till now to choke the mouth of ſuch detrafers W ' 
tain knowledge of thr llanderous uptruthys Se betbe 


Locke, 


DEV 


we are ſo entirely ſure of their N 2 2 It'd „ De'viare, wy, x, {4 via decedere, Latin.] i 
f government, ab you may imagine, theit detratters "Swe, 1. To wander from the right or common way. 
foot o , 122 i wift 'L The reſt to ſome faint meaning make pretence, 
queſtion Away the fair detrafers OP , Seof l | But Shadwell never deviates into ſenſe, n Dryden. 
And gave by turns their cenſures vent. duration, Pr. 1 Thus Pegaſus, a nearer way to take; | 
„eriox. . Je Labtractio, Latin; detract ion, r.] | May boldly deviate from the common track, Pepe. 
Dirt Aion, in the native importance of the word, ſignifies che What makes all phyſical and moral ill? , * 

N wing or taking off from a thing; and, as it is applied to / There nature deviates, and here wanders wills _, | Pope. 
with tation) it denotes the impairing or leſſening a man in| — Beſides places which may deviate from the ſenſe of the author, | 
the "et fame, rendering him leſs valued and eſteemed by 51 N. it would be kind to obſerve any deficiencies in the dition. Pepe. 
Puch is the final aim of detracrion. 45 Ay . To go aſtray; to err; to ſin; to offend; 

n I put myſelf to thy er e ous hi 'Devia"T10N. n. . [from deviate,] | 
Viiſpeak mine own detrattion 3 ——_— | a e e e 
nſpea ; I laid upon myſelf, 1. The a quitting the right way; errour ; wan- 
The mint and — ER Shakeſpeare. | derin | 
ers to my n '| . . | 
For fragen, that her high birth to raiſe wh The bodies conſtantly move round in the ſame tracks; without 
Seem's erſt ſo laviſh and profuſe, | making the leaſt deviation. N Cbeyne. 
We may jolly altes. 0 A Milton, 2˙ Variation from eſtabliſhed rule. 1 
jon from her e. r * j 
17 4 = invite us, diſcretion ſurely would contain | Having once ſurveyed the true and proper natural alphabet, we 


r intention. 

T6 put a op $0588 eee e Raban, 
| into the examination. ard, 
** ee an author as the ſubject of obloquy and detraction, 
we ag obſerve with what pleaſure a 2 — 8 
yh Hope mankind, in which a writer falls ſhort of him _ 6 "a 
'crorY. adj. [from detraf.) Defamatory by 


Dial of deſert ; derogatory. Sometimes, with to, 
ly from. 
roperly f only derogato 


us from any 


unto the vor 3 who —_— 
world unto our knowledge, and thereby the notion o 

Enel; = alſo detractory unto the intellect and ſenſe of man, 
"""eſſedly diſpoſed for that inquiſition. Brown. 
in mentioning the joys of heaven, I uſe the expreſſions I find 
lefs #:traFfory from a theme above our praiſes + Boyle, 
The detratiery lye takes from a great man the reputation that 
juſtly belongs do him. Arbutbnot. 
Der xe TAISs. 2. . [from derra#.) A cenſorious 


an. 
. v hall detract from a lady's character, unleſs ſhe be abſent, 


; Greſi ſhall be forthwith ordered to the loweſt place of 
5 oy 0 Adiiſon. 


DETRIMENT. ». J [ detrimentum, Latin.) Loſs 
damage; miſchief ; diminution ; harm. 

Pifficult it muſt be for one Chriſtian church to aboliſh that 
Which all had received and held for the 
that without any detriment unto religion. 

| . I can repair 
That derriment, if ſuch it bez to loſe 


ſpace of many ages, and 


Self. -loſt, g . 5 © 
If your joint pow'r prevail, th' affairs of _ 
No detriment need fear; go, and Be ſtrong. Milton. 


There often fall out ſo many things to be done on the ſudden, | 


that ſome of _— muſt of Ong be * aA that whole 
ich is the greateſt detriment to this whole m . 

he ” WY Ev 1 Kalendar. 
Let a family burn but a candle a night leſs than the uſual num- 

ber, and they may take in the Spectator without detriment to their 
private affairs, ; : _ Addiſon, 
DerRIME'NTAL. adj. [from detriment.) Miſchievous ; 
harmful ; cauſing loſs. 8 
Among all honorary rewards, which are neither dan erous nor 
detrimental to the donor, I remember none fo remarkable as the 
titles which are beſtowed by the emperor of China z theſe are never 
given to any ſudject till the ſubject is dead. Addiſon. 
Obſtinacy in pfejudices, which are detrimental to our country, 
ought not to be nliſtdken for virtuous reſolution and firmneſs of 
mind, ' Addiſon. 
Derxi'riox. . /. [detero, detritus, Latin.) The act 
of wearing away. ; Dia. 


To DBTRU DE. v. a, [detruds, Latin.) To thruſt 

down ; to force into a lower place. 5 
Such as are derruded down to hell, 

Either for ſhame they ſtill themſelves retire, . 

Or, tied in chains, they in cloſe priſon dwell. 

Philoſophers are of opinion, that the ſouls of men may, for 

their miſcarriages, be detruded into the bodies of beaſts Locle. 

At thy command the vernal ſun awakes 


— 


The torpid lap, detruded to the root | 
By wintry winds, Ps on Thomſon. 
To» DETRUNCATE. v. a. [detrunco, Latin.] To lop; 


to cut; to ſhorten by deprivation of parts. 

Drrxuxc arion. 1. f from detruncate.] The act of 
lopping or cutting, 1 

Drrxu,s ion, 1. %. [from ditruſſo, Latin.] The aft of 

ing or foreing down.. : 

From this detrufion of the waters towards the 
towards the pole muſt be much increaſed. 
ETURBA'TION. #, / [deturbo, Latin.) The act of 
throwing down; degradation. Die. 


Divazra"riON, 1. fe [devaſto, Latin.) Waſte ; ha- 


rere 


ſide, che parts 


rock; deſolation; deſtruction. 
By devaſtation the rough warrior gains, 


And farmers fatten moſt when famine reigns. Garth, 
PE at flood which overflowed Attica in the days of Ogyges, and 
N t which drowned Theſſaly in Deucalion's time, made cruel 
D wock and devaſtation among them. | Mood ward. 
BUCR, . / 1 French.] : 
1. Two: a word uſed in games, | 8 
du are a gentleman and a gameſter z then, I am ſure, you 
now how much the groſs ſum of deuce ace amounts to. Sbaleſp. 
2. The devil. See Dzvuss, 


To Drvs'tor. v. a. [developer, French.) To diſen- 
age from ſomething that enfolds and conceals ; to 
entangle; to clear from its covering. 


ake him to develop, if you can | 
Dry And hew the block off, get out the man. Dunciad. 
® RGENCE, . . [devergentia, Lat.] Declivity ; 
o i, 


8 | Did. 
— ST, v. a. [deveſter, French ; de and veſtis, 


1. To ſtrip; to deprive of clothes. 


Friends all but now, 


VEXITY, 77 


wards ; 2 douex.] Incurvation down- 


Brown. ; 
inſults and dotractions of vain on, I re- | 


Milton. | 


| Davies. 


Keil againſt Burnet. | 


In quarter and in terms like bride and groom 
W them for bed. | | Shakeſpeare. 
A of his arms Androgeus he deveſts, 
1. To is ſword, his ſhield, he takes, and plumed creſts, Denbam. 
a 0 annul 3 to take away any thin . 
4 Mere thoſe breaches of the law of nature and nations, which 
eit and deveft all right and title in a nation to government ? 
$ To free from any thing bad. To 
1 on, thou little inmate of this breaſt, 3 
. DEVe's for thy ſake from paſſions I dev. Prior. 
clic a0. [devexus, Latin.) Bending down; de- 
vous ; incurvated downwards. 


D EV 


may eaſily diſcover the deviation from it, in all the alphabets in uſe, 
— by defect of ſingle characters, of letters, or by confuſion of 
m. N "i '\ 
3. Offence; obliquity of conduct. 5 
Worthy perſons, if inadvertently drawn into a deviation, will 
endeavour inſtantly to recover their loſt ground, that they may 
not bring error ifito habit, Clariſſa. 
Device. 2. / [devife, French; deviſe; Italian.) 
1. A contrivance ; a ſtratagem, 
This is dur device, 
That Falſtaff at that oak ſhall meet with us. 
He intended it as a politick device to leſſen their intereſty and 
keep them low in the world. | Atterbury. 
2. A deſign; a ſeheme formed; project; ſpeculation. 
Touching the exchange of laws in practice with laws in device, 
which they ſay are better for the ſtate of the church, if they 
might take place ; the farther we examine them, the greater cauſe 
we find to conclude, although we continue the ſame we are, the 
harm is not great. | Hooker. 
His device is againſt Babylon, to deſtroy it. Fer. li. 11. 
There are many devices in a man's heart; nevertheleſs the coun- 
ſel of the Bord ſhall ſtand. | | Prov. xix. 21. 
3. The emblem on a ſhield; the enſign armorial of 
a nation or family. 
Then change we ſhields, and their devices bear; 
Let fraud ſupply the want of force in war. Dryden. 
Hibernia's harp, device of her command, 
And parent of her mirth, hall there be ſeen. Prior. 
They intend to let the world ſec what party they are of, by figures 
and deſigns upon theſe fans; as the knights-errant uſed to diſtin- 
guiſh themſelves by devices on their ſhields, . . Addiſon, 
4. Invention; genius. | 
He's gentle; never ſchooled, and yet learned; full of noble 
device, of all ſorts enchantingly beloved. | Shakeſpeare. 
DE'VIL. 3. / po Saxon ; diabolus, Latin, It were 
more properly written divel,] _ | 
1. A fallen angel; the tempter and ſpiritual enemy of 
k mankind, ' l 
Are you a man? 


Ay, and a bold one, that dare look on that 
Which might appal the devil. 
wicked man or woman. 

See thyſelf, devil: 
Proper deformi 


ty ſeems not in the fiend 
So horrid as in woman, 8 


3. A ludicrous term for miſchief. 
A war of profit mitigates the evil; 
But to be tax'd, and beaten, is the devil. Granville, 
4. A kind of expletive, expreſſing wonder or vexation, 
The things, we know, are neither rich nor rate; 
But wonder how the devil they got there | | Pope. 
5. A kind of ludicrous negative in an adverbial ſenſe. 
The devil was well, the devi a monk was he. A Proverb. 
Dx"vitisn. adj. [from 22 . 
1. Partaking of the qualities of the devil; diabolical ; 
miſchievous ; malicious; deſtructive. 
Gynecia miſtruſted greatly Cecropia, becauſe ſhe had heard 


talia 


BY Shakeſpeare. 
2. A . 


Shakeſpeare. 


much 


Thy hair and beard are of a different 
Short of a foot, diſtorted of an eye; 
With all theſe tokens of a knave complete, | 
If thou art honeſt, thou 'rt a deviliſþ cheat. Addiſon. 
Dz'vitisnLy, adv. [from deviliſþ.) In a manner ſuit- 
ing the devil; diabolically. | | 
hoſe trumpeters threatened them with continual alarms of 


damnation, if they did not venture life, fortune, and all, in-that 


mw wickedly and dewiljſhly thoſe, impoſtors called the c 
d. 4 — | 


dye, 


South. 


Dr'vious. adj. [devius, Latin.] 
1. Out of the common track. 
Creuſa kept behind i by choice we ſtray 


Through ev'ry dark and 84 devious way. Dryden. 
In this minute devious ſubject, I have been neceſſitated to explain 
ſelf in more words than may ſeem needful. older, 


m 
2. Wandering ; roving ; rambling. 
- Every muſe, 
And every blooming pleaſure, wait without 
To bleſs the wildly devious morning walk. 
3. Erring ; going aſtray from rectitude. 
One devious ſtep, at firſt ſetting out, frequently leads a perſon 
into a wilderneſs of doubt and error. ariſſa. 
Some lower muſe, perhaps, who lightly treads 
The devious paths where wanton fancy leads. 


homſon, 


Rowe, 


erring from the way, 


To DEVI'SE. v. a. [deviſer, French, as of devi/are, 
to look about. Skinner, ] | 


1. To contrive; to form by art; to invent ; to 


gitate ; to ſtrike out by thought. | 

Whether they, at their coming into the land, or after- 
wards, by trading with other nations which had letters, learned 
my of them, or deviſed them among themſelves, is very doubt- 
ul 


: penſer's State of Ireland. 

He could by his {kill draw after him the weight of five thouſand 

buſhels of grain, and deviſe thoſe rare engines which ſhot ſmall 
at hand, but great ones afar off. © Paatham. 
Ye ſons of art, one curious piece deviſe, 


From whoſe conſtructure motion ſhall ariſes Blackmore. 


auſe of 


Dz'vitk INA. A [from devil.) A little devil. Clariſſa. 


4. It is uſed likewiſe of perſons. Roving ; idly vagrant; | 


exco- 


Holder. | 


Shakeſpeare. 


0 


1 


of the deviliſh wickedneſs of her heart. Sidney. 
For grief thereof, and deviliſp deſpight, 
Frm his infernal furnace forth he threw _ 
Huge flames, that dimmed all the heaven's light, 
Enroll'd in duſkiſh ſmoke and brimſtone blue. Spenſer. 
He trains his deviliſb engin'ry, impal'd 
On ev'ry ſide with ſhadowy ſquadrons deep. Milton. 
2. Having communication with the devil. 
| he dutheſs, by his ſubornation, 
Upon my life began her devi practices. Shakeſpeare, 
3- An epithet of abhotrence or contempt. _ 
A deviliſh knave! beſides, the knave is handſome, ers „ and 
blyth : all thoſe requiſites are in him that delight, Shakeſpeare. | 
4. Exceſſive : in a ludicrous ſenſe. 2 


— 


2. To addict; as to a ſe, or ſtudy, 


DEV. 


2. To plan; to ſcheme.” . 
 »- Behold 1 frame evil againſt you, 
] you. ; ; N 


7 Duvr: 


device mind 
* ? rern 75 9 6 Jer. xiji. Iles 
BE. v. u. To conſider ; to contrive ; to lay 
plans; to ſchemes :' anciently with of. | 
Her merry fit ſhe freſhly *gan to rear, e 
And did of joy and Jollity deviſe, | 


and deviſe „ 


- Herſelf to cheriſh and her gueſt to chert. Fairy Queens 
But fith now ſafe ye ſeized have the ſhore, | 

And well arrived are, high God. be bleit, . 

Let us deviſe of eaſe and everlaſting reſt. . FairyQueen- 

Since we-are fo far entered, let us, I pray you, a little deviſe of 

othoſe evils by which that country is held in this wretched caſe, 

tat it cannot, as you ſay, be recured. _, . . Spenſer's Ireland. 


Deviſe but how you'll uſe: him when he comes, and led us two 
deviſe to bring him thither, h „& 
Dzv1'sz. #. /. [deviſe, a will; 61d French. 
1. The act of giving or bequeathing by wall. 
This word is roperly attributed, in our common law, to him 
that bequeaths his goods by his laſt will or teſtament in writing 3 
and the reaſon is, becauſe thoſe that now' appertain only to the de- 
viſour, by this act are diſtributed into many parts. Cowell. 
The alienation is made by deviſe in a laft will only, and the 
third part of theſe profits, is there demandabls. Locke. 
2. Contrivance. See Device. 
God. hath omitted nothing needful to his purpoſe, nor left his 
pliſhed by our deviſe. . . N 
To grant by will. 


intention to be accom 
To DrvI“sB. v. g. [from e noun, ] 
A law term, 80 
epi + n. /. He to whom ſomething is bequeathed 
y WI _ ks 1 : RE 
Devi3er. u. / [fromi dewiſe.] A contriver ; an in- 
vente... _-- 7 
Being divided from truth in themſelves, they are yet farther 
removed by advenient deception ; for true it is, if I ſay they are 
daily mocked into errour by deviſers. , | | Brown. 


The authors of uſeful inventions, the deviſers of wholeſome law, 
as were the philoſophers of ancient times, were honoured. as the 
fathets and prophets of their country. Greco. 


Dzv1'sour. 3. / He that gives by will; See Deviss: 
DE"VITABLE. adj. [devitabilis, Latin.) Poſſible to 


be avoided ; avoidable. Di8. 
Devirta'T10N. 2. % [devitdtio, Latin.) The ac of 
eſcaping or avoiding, . ; | 


ict. 
Dzvo'tp. adj. [vuide, French. 
1. Empty; vacant ; void: 5 
When I awoke and found her place devoid, | 
And nought but preſſed graſs where ſhe had lyen, 
1 forrow'd all ſo much as earſt 1 joy'd. Ser _ 
2. Without any thing, whether good or evil; 
from; in want ff. | 
He flung it from him, and devoid of drea® FEY 
Upon him lightly leaped without heed, | Fairy _ 
That the ſoul and angels are devoid of quantity and dimenſion, 
and that chey have nothing to do with proper locality, is generally 
opinioned. N 8 - Glanvilleo 
The motion of this cHariot will ſtill be eafier as it aſcends higher, 
till at length it ſhall become utterly devoid of gravity, when the 
leaſt ſtrength will be able to beſtow upon it a ſwift motion. 


int Mathematical Magick. 
His warlike mind, his ſoul devoid of fear, 


His high deſigning thoughts were figur'd there, 
As when, by magic, ghoſts are made appear. Dryden. 
We Tyrians are not ſo devoid of ſenſe, ; 
Nor ſo remote from Phebus' influences Dryden, 
, 3 


Devo IA. 1. % [devoir, French.) 
1. Service. A ſenſe now not uſed. 
To reſtore again the 1 of the Mamalukes, he Shred, 


him their utmoſt devoir and ſervice, 
2. Act of civility or obſequiouſneſs. | 
Gentlemen, who do not deſign to marry, yet pay their devoirs to 
one particular fairs +, Spetiators 
Aukward, and ſupple each devoir to pay, 
She flattert her good lady twice a-day, 
To DEVO'LVE. v. a. [develve, Latin.] 
1. To roll down. 
Thro' ſplendid kingdoms he devolves his maze, 


Now wanders wild through ſolitary tracts 
Of life-deſerted ſand. 


Thomſon. = 
2. To move from one hand to another; 


Upon the duke of Ormond. the king had wholly devolved the 
care and diſpoſition of all affairs in Ireland. emple. 
Becauſe they found too much confuſion in ſuch a multitude of 

+ ſtateſmen, they devolved their whole authority into the hands of the 


council of ſixty _ diſon. 
The whole power, at home and abroad, was devolved upon that 
The matter which devolves from the hills down upon the lower 
grounds, does not confiderably raiſe and augment them. Woodw. 
1. To roll down, 
2. To fall in ſucceſſion into new hands; _ | 
Suppoſing people, by wanting ſpiritual bleſſings, did loſe all their 
right to . yet that forfeiture muſt devolee only to the ſu- 
preme Lord, Decay Piety. 
Devorv'Tton. 2. /. 8 Latin.] ; 
1. The act of rolling . 


The raiſing of new mountains, deterrations, or the dewolution of 
earth down upon the valleys from the hills and high grounds, will 
fall under our conſideration. ade 
2. Removal ſueceſſive from hand to hand, 
The juriſdiction exerciſed in thoſe courts is derived from the 


' 
, 


Pope 


1 
[1 


& 


crown of England, and the laſt devo/ution is to the king by way or 

appeals ED | Hate. 
Devora'T10nN, . / [from deworo, Lat.] The act of 

devouring. | | Did. 


To DEVO'TE. v. a. Lanvin deuotus, Latin.) 
1. To dedicate ; to conſecrate; to appropriate by vow. 


No devoted thing that a man ſhall devote unto the Lord, of all 
that he hath, both of man and braſt, and of the field of his poſ- 
ſeſſion, ſhall be ſold or redeemed. | Lev. xxvii. 21. 

What black magician conjures up this fiend, | | 
To ſtop devoted charitable deeds ? Shakeſpeare. 
They, impious, dar'd to prey | 
On herds devered to the god of day, Pepe. 


While we do admire 
This virtue, and this moral diſcipline, 
Let 'g be no ſtoicks, nor no Rocks, I pray; 
MN -L quake 3 checks, . 
an outcaſt quite abjuc'd, -. Shakeſpeare, 
If perſons of this make ſhould ever dewre themſelves to . 
bog ſhould be well aſſured of a ſolid and ſtrong conſtitution of 


d : . Watis. 
3. * condemn z to reſign to ill. 
Aliens were devoted to their rapine and deſpight. D. Pinty, 
Ah why, Penelope, this cauſeleſs for, ng END 
To render leep's ſoft bleflings inſincere ? 
Alike devote to ſorrow's dire extreme 
The day reflection and the midnight dream. 


* 


\ 


DEV 
4. To addi ; to give up to Ill]. 
The Romans having once debauched their ſenſes with the plea- 


ſures of other nations, they devoted themſelves unto ma d- 
re. 


naſi. 

8. Jo curſe ; to extcrate z ts — to doſtruction. 
Thoſe wicked tents dee If the wrath 
Impendent, raging into ſudden flame, f 


Dickingulſh not. | Milton. 
eo deſtructlon ſacred and devote, | | 
He with his whole poſterity muſt die. Milton, 


Coddeſs of maids, and conſcious of out hearts, 
da keep me from the vengeance of thy darts, 1 
Which Nlobe's devoted iflue felt, { 
When, hiding through the ſkies, the feather'd deaths were 
dealt. ; Dryden. 
Let her, like me, of ev'ry joy forlorn, 
Devote the hour when ſuch a wretch was born; 


Like me to deſerts and to darkneſs run, Rowe, 
Devo'rs, adj, For devoted, . 

3 How on a ſudden loſt, 

Defac'd, deflower'd, and now to death devote ! Milton, 


Dv rns. 1 / [from devote, ] The ſtate of be- 
| ing devoted or dedicated; conſecration ; addifted- 
neſs, 


Whatever may fall from my pen to her diſadvantage, relates to 
her but as ſhe was, or may again be, an obſtacle to your ——_— 
to ſeraphick love, Boyle, 

The owning of our obligation unto virtue, may be ſtyled natural 

religion; that is to ſay, 1 unto God, fv as to act accord» 
ing to his Will. Ws Crew, 
Dzvorun”. . /. [dovet, French.] One erroneouſly or 
ſuperſtitiouſly religious; a * 
DEVO'TION, ./ [dewotion, French ; devotio, Lat.] 
1. The (tate of being conſecrated or dedicated, 
2. Piety ; acts of religion; devoutneſs, 
Mean time her warlike brother on the ſeas 
His waving ſtreamers to the winds diſplays, 
And vows for his return with vain devotion pays. 
An act of external worſhip. 
Religious minds are inflamed with the love of publick 1 
2 ' ver. 
For a4 1 paſſed by and beheld your dri, 1 found an altar 
with this inſcription, To the unknown God, Atts, xvil. 23. 
In vain doth man the name vfquſt expe, 
If his dne he to God negleR, Dunbam. 
4. Prayer ; rupee of devotion, | 
. aged holy man, 
That day and night (aid his ern, 

No other worldly buſineſs did apply. Fairy Queen, 

Your devotion has its opportunity we muſt pray always, but 
chlefly at certain times, Spratt 


8. The ſtate of the mind under a ftrong ſenſe 
pendance 1 God ; de voutneſs ; piety, 


Grateful to acknowledge whence his good 
Deſcends, thither with heart, and voice, and eyes 
Directed In devotion, to adore 
And worthip God ſupreme, who made him chief 
Of all his works | | Milton. 

From the full cholr when loud hoſannas riſe, 
201 {well the pomp of dreadful ſacrifice z 
Amid that ſcene, it ſome relenting eye 
Glance an the ſtone where our cold reliques lie, 
_— (elf hall Real a thought from heav'n, 

ne human tear (hall drop, and be forgiv'n, 


Dryden. 


EN, 
Devotion may be conſidered elther as an exerciſe of OT 96 
private prayers at (et times and. oecafions, or as a temper of the 


mind, a Rate and diſpoſition of the heart, which ls rightly affected 
with ſuch exerciſes, Lanv on ca. Ber fetton. 
6. An act of reverence, reſpect, or ceremony. ; 
Whither away ſo faſt? © . 
— ſpon the like devotion as yourfelver, 
T's gratulate the gentle princes there, Shateſpeare, 
7. Strong affeQtion ; ardent love; ſuch as makes the 


lover the ſole property of the perſon loved. 
No oppoſite all planets of good luck , 
To my proceeding, it, with pure heart's love, 
Immaculate weten, holy thoughts, 
I tender not thy heauteous princely daughter, Shakeſpeare, 

Vie had a particular reverence for the perton of the king, and 
the more extraordinary deworion for that of the prince, as he had 
had the honour to de truſted with his education, | on, 

B. Karneſtne(s ; ardour z eagerneſs, 

He ſeeks their hate with greater devarion than they can render 
jt him and leaves nothing undone that mey fully difcover him 
tholy oppoſite, Shatsſpeare, 

9. Diſpoſal z power | ſtate of depenJance on any one, 


Arundel caſtle would keep that rich comer of the country at his 


imajeſty's . Clarendon, 
Drvo'rionat, ad}. [from 8 
devotion; annexed to worſhip ; religious. 
Nor ate the fobereſt of them {6 apt for that devotional compli- 
ance and Juntture of hearts, which | d 
to be performed with me. ; 
The favourable 


King Charles, 


oftures and grl mme. 


lous without knowlec \ge 3 
To DEVO'UR, v. * ore, 
1. Lo eat up ravenou 


ſuperſtitiouſly devout. 
Lal. 


prey. | 
We will fay (ome evil beat hath deverred him. 


Geneſis, Of knot-graſs dexvdbeſprent, and were in fold, 
We 3 —_— dames 2 there cannot be ee = 85 mn upon a bank 
That vulture In you, do downer fo many ; ith ivy canopied, and interwove 
As will to greatnels dedicate themſelves, With flaunting honey-ſuckle, 8 Ailtin, 
' Mer 3 Sbalaſpeure. DEWw-BURNING. ad). [from dex and _— The 
an it In pen * mer Fi ö 2 $ 2 . 
That trembles under N. devonring pawss Shaheſpeare, meat of this compound is doubtful, Per Ps it 


2. To deſtroy or conſume with rapidity and violence, 
A fire devenretd before them, and behind 


How dire a tempeſt from Mycene pour'd, 
Our plains, our temples, and our town d 
\t was the Waste of wars 


1. To (allow up z to angihilate. 
Ne feen in (wittnets to dee the way. 
uch 4 pleafure av grows freſher upon enjoyment z and thoug! 


comtnually ted upon, yet Is never . 
Death Rake behind thee, and each flying hour 


Dues tome loole remmant of thy life Mer, D. yden 
njoy with arty. 1 Wh | 
| Longing they look, an at the fight 
Doe be * and o'er ith — delight. : Dryden 


Davo'varn. «. / from devour.) A conſumer; he that 


deyours z he that preys upon. 

| ix but 4 wildernels of tygers 3 
Tygers mult preyy and Rome affords no prey 
But we and mine how happy art tou, ther, 
From thele ieee bo be banithed ! 


| Congreve. 
DeuTEROGAMY. u. J. [ rere and 74%. A ke 
& 


de- 


Pertaining to 


elire to bear in holy offices, 
inlon and good word of men comes oftentimes 
at a very ealy tate, by a few Jdemure looks, with ſome — 
NDyvo'rronatisr, „% [from deverion,] A man zea- 


Y, as & wild beaſt or animal of 


em a flame burneth, 
Joel, li, 3. 


. © Dryden, 
Norwithitandlng that Soerates lived In the time of this devonring 
pettitonce at Athens, he never caught the leaſt infeQion. . 


SH. 


Sent. 


DEW 


Sinoe thoſe levlathant are withdrawn, the leſfer devourers ſuppl) 


lolence. Decay of Piety 
fraud ſucceeds to vio * 8 74. 9 


Mo timer. 


' their place} 
Carp and tench do beſt together, 


af their ſpawn. 
DEVOUT. adj. {devetur, Latin.) 
1. Pious.; religious ; devoted to holy duties. 
We mult be conſtant and devour in the worſhip of our God, and 
ready in all acts of benevolence to our neighbour, Rogers. 
2. Filled with pious thoughts. 

For this, with ſoul devout, he thank'd the god z 
And, of fucceſs ſecure, return'd to his abode. 
3. Expreſſive of devotion or piety. 
Anon dry ground appears, and from his ark 
The ancient lire deſcends with all his train; . 
Then with uplifted hands, and eyes devout, 
Grateful to heav'n. : „ Milton. 
Duvo'urLy. adv. [from devout.] Piouſly ; with ardent | 
devotion ; religiouſly. 3 

Her grace roſe, and with modeſt paces 
Came to the altar, where ſhe kneel'd ; and ſaint- like 
Caſt her fair eyes to heav'n, and pray d dewoutly, Shakeſp. | 

One of the wiſe men having a while attentively and dewourly 

viewed and contemplated this pillar and croſs, fell down upon his 


Dryden, | 


* 
4 


o 
o 

: 

: 


face, Bacon. 
Her twilights were more clear than our mid-day, | 
She dreamt dewentlicr than moſt uſe to 05 Denne. 
Think, O my foul, dewoutly think, | 
How, with affrighted eyes, 
Thou ſaw'ſt the wide extended deep 6. 
In all its horrors riſe ! Addiſon, 


To ſecond cauſes we ſeem to truſt, without expreſſing, ſo de- 
woutly as we ought to do, our dependance on the firſt, Aucrbury. 


Dusk. u. 6 more properly than deuce, Junius, from 
Dufins, the name o 


The devil: a ludicrous word. 
was the prettieſt prologue, as he wrote it; 
Well, the deute take me if 1 ha'n't forgot it. 


cond marriage. 
DeuTErRONO'MY, * —2 O- 

book of the law ; the tifth book of Moſes. | 
DuuTErRO'8COPY, . /. [rige and oxewiv.] The 
ſecond intention; the meaning beyond the literal 
ſenſe: not in uſe. 

Not attaining the deuteroſcopy, or ſecond intention of the words, 
they are fain to omit. their conſequences, coherences, figures, or 
tropologics« Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


upon the ground, | 
ogs Which we frequently obſerve after ſun-ſetting, even in our 
bew months, are _— but a vapour conſiſting of water; 
which vapour was ſent up in greater quantity all the foregoing 
day, than now in the evening: but the ſun then being above the 
horizon, taking it at the ſurface of the earth, and rapidly mount- 
Ing it up Into the atmoſphere, it was not diſcernible: the ſun 
being now gone off, the vapour ſtagnates at and near the earth, 
and ſaturates the air till it la fo thick as to be caſily viſible therein: 
and when at length the heat there is ſomewhat further ſpent, which 
Is uſually about the middle of the night, it falls down again in a 
dew, alighting upon herbs and other vegetables, which it cheriſhes, 
cools, and refreſhes, Woodward, 
: Never yet ohe hour in bed 5 
Did 1 enjay the golden deu of ſleep, 
But with his tim'rous dreams was till awak'd, Shakeſpeare, 
That churchman bears a bounteous mind, indeed; 
A hand as fruitful as the land that feeds us; 


His desu falls ev'ry where, Shakeſpeare. 
- She looks as clear 
As morning roſes newly waſh'd with derv. Shakeſpeare, 


Dewi and ruin are but the returns of molſt vapours condenſed. 
Bacon, 


1 
noun.] To wet as with dew ; 


Now ſliding ſtreams the thirſty plants renew, 
And feed their fibres with reviving deto. 
To Daw. v. a. [from the 
to moiſten ; to bedew. 
A trickling ſtream of balm moſt ſovereign, 
And dainty dear, which on the ground ill tell, 
And overflowed all the tertile plain, 
As it had detved been with timely rain, 
With him pour we in our country's purge 
Each drop of us. | . 6 
— Dr to much as It needs | 
To dete the ſovereign flower, and drown the weeds, Shakeſp. 
Give me thy hand, 
That I may dev it with my mournful tears, Shakeſpeare. 
He ceas'd z diſcerning Adam with ſuch joy 
Surcharg'd, as had, like grief, been de' in tears, 
Without the vent of words, which theſe he breath'd. Milton. 


Palembn above the reſt appears 
In ſable garments, det with guſhing tears. Dryden. 
In Gallick blood again ; 
He ders his reeking ſword, and rows the ground 
With headleſs ranks. Phillips. 


Di'woinny, 4 [from de and berry.] 
Drevberries, as they ſtand here among the more delicate fruits, 
mult be underitood to mean - raſbertics, which are alſo of the 
bramble kind, | | Hanmer. 
Feed him with apricocks and debe iet, 

With purple grapes, green figs, and mulberiles. Shakeſpeare. 


with dew, | 
'This evening late, by the chewing flocks 
Had ta'en their ſupper NA ſavoury herb 


alludes de che ſparkling of dew. 

| Me nowy te prove his late renewed might, 

Nigh beandiching his bright dew-burning blade, 
pow hls creſted ſcalp fo fore did ſmite, 
"That bs the (cull a yawning wound it made. Fairy Queen, 
DWD AO. „%% [der and drop.) A drop of dew which 
| ſparkles at ſun-riſe, 

1 muſt go ſeek ſome dexwdreps here, 


And hang a pearl in * 1 ear. Sbateſpeares 
2 
q Innumerable as the ſtars of night, 
Or dars of morning, dexwdreps, which the ſun 
Impearls on ev'ry leaf, and ev'ry flower. Milton, 
; oft, ſweet as d on the flow'ry lawns, 
When the ſky opens, and the morning dawn ! Tickell. 
Di'wrar, n. % (om lapping or licking the dew. ] 
. | 1+ The fleſh that hangs down from the throat of oxen, 


Large rowles of tat about his ſhoulders flung, 


And from his neck the double dew/ap hung. Addiſon, 
2, It is uſed in Shakeſpeare for a lip flaccid with age, 
in contempt. 
And tometimes lurk 1 in a goffip's bowh, 
In very kene of a roafted crab | 


Hopes 


r The ale, 
Daewt.ayr. adj. [from dei. Furniſhed ui 


Dz"w-wormM. . /. 


* 


a certain ſpecies of evil ſpirits.] 


4e. 
104.) The ſecond | 


DEW. z. /, Ide ap, Saxon; daa, Dutch.) The moiſture | 


Fairy Nucen. | 


Durwurs8PAENT, Hart. [dev and beſprent.] Sprinkled | 


DIA 


And when ſhe drinks againft her lips I 
And on the wither'd 2 pour 8 


Selce, 


laps. th dew, 


Who would believe that there were mountaineery 
Dewlapt like bulls, whoſe throats had hanging at 
Wallets of fleſh ? Wi te. 'f 
The dewwlapt bull now chafes along the plain Palos 
While burning love ferments in ev'ry vein, * 
| [from dew and Worm.) A Ga, 
found in dew, | ; Wor 
For the trout, the detu Cvorm, 
and the brandling, are the chief. 
Dz'wy. adj. [from dew.] 


1. Reſembling dew ; partaking of dew, 
From the earth a dewy miſt 
Went up, and water'd all the ground, and each 
Plant of the field, 
Where two adverſe winds, 
Sublim'd from detuy vapours in mid fky, 
| Engage with horrid ſhock, the ruifled bring 
Roars ſtormy. ; 
2. Moiſt with dew ; roſcid. 
The joyous day gan carly to appear, 
And fair Aurora from her detoy bed 
Of aged 'Tithone gan herſelf to rear, 
With roſy cheeks, for ſhame as bluſhing red, 

; The bee with honied thigh, 
That at her flow'ry work doth ſing, 
And the waters murmuring, 

With ſuch conſort as they keep, 
Entice the detuy feather'd ſleep. 
His desoy locks diſtill'd 
Ambroſia, f ö 
Belides the ſuccour which cold Ancien yield, 
The rocks of Hernicus and detuy fields. 


DEXTER, adj. [Latin.] the right; not the! 
term uſed in heraldry. * 


which ſome call the 


Spen's 


Mika, 
12 
950% 


= 


| My mother's blood 
Runs on the dexter cheek, and this ſiniſter 
Bounds in my fire's. 


DEXTERITY, #. / [ dexteritas, Lat.] 
1. Readineſs of limbs; activity; readineſs to attzy 
ſcill; ſkill; expertneſs. 
2. Readineſs of contrivance; 
ſcill of management. 

His wiſdom, by often evading from perils, was turned rule 
into a dexterity to deliver himſelf from dangers when they yreſty 
him, than into a providence to prevent and remove them atir of, 


7 


quickneſs of expedien; 


| B 
They attempted to be knaves, but wanted ort and aui 


— q 


The ſame Proteſtants may, by their dexterity, make Kaub, 
the national religion, and diſpoſe the church- revenues among thi 


CO IO” - 


paitors. | 

De"xTEROVUS. adj. [dexter, Latin.) | 

1. Expert at any manual employment; active; ready; 
as, a dexterous workman. | : 

For both their dext'rons hands the lance cduld wield, Po 

2, Expert in management ; ſubtle ; full of expedient, 

They confine themſelves, and are dexterovs managers en 

| of the wares and products of that corner with which they cont 
themſelves, Leeks 
Ds"xTEROUSLY. adv, [from dexterous.) Expert; 
ſilfully ; artfully, | 
The magiſtrate ſometimes cannot do his own office dune 
but by acting the miniſter. . Sa. 
But then my ſtudy was to cog the dice, 
, And dext'roufly to throw the lucky ſice-. Drydes, 
— 8 adj. ( dexter, Latin.] The right; not the 
eſt, A 5 | 
As for any tunicles or ſkins, which ſhould hinder the liver from 
enabling the dextral parts, we muſt not conceive it diffuſeth it 
virtue by mere irradiation, but by its veins and proper veſſel, 
| P Brown's Vulgar Error, 
DexTRA'LITY, 2. J [from dextral.] The ftate of being 
on the right, not the left, ſide. 

If there were a determinate prepotency in the right, and ſuch u 
ariſeth from a conſtant root in nature, we might expect the fans 
in other animals, whoſe parts are alſo di ced by dextratity, 

5 85 Brown's Vulgor Eren, 

Drani'TEs, . J. L Jace. ] A marbid copiouſneſs of 
urine ; a fatal colliquation by the urinary paſſages. 

An increaſe of that ſecretion may accompany the general coll. 
quations 3 as in fluxes, hectie ſweats and coughs, diaketer, and 
other conſumption, Derbam's P br 

DiaBo'LICAL, } adj. [from diabolus, Latin.] Devilih; 
Diavo'Lick. I partaking of the qualities of the 
devil; impious ; atrocious ;z nefarious ; pertainung 
to the devil. | | 
This, in other beaſts oblery'd, 
Doubt might beget of diabolich power, 
Active within, beyond the ſenſe of brute. Milt 

Does not the ambitious, the envious, and the revengeful mat 
know very well, that the thirſt of blood, and affectation of doni» 
nion by vielence and oppreſſion, is a moſt diabolica / outrage vp 
the laws of God and Nature? Hen. 

The practice of lying is a diabolical exerciſe, and they that wſeit 
are the devil's children, Ry. 


Damned ſpirits muſt needs be all envy, deſpair, and rage; und 
have fo much of a diabolical nature in them, as, to wiſh all men de 
DLACODIUM. ». /. [danida,] The fyrup of poppe 

q « MN, . Ax 0. E rup 0 p1 
Draco'usrics. . J. [Naxere.] The Fol of 
ſounds, | 
DIADEM. s. / ¶ diadima, Latin.] 
1. A tiarag an enſign of royalty 

head of eaſtern monarchs, 
The ſacred diadem in pieces rent, 
And purple robe gored with many a wound, 
A liſt the coblers' temples tles, 
To keep the hair out of their eyes; 
| From whence tis plain the diadem 

That princes wear, derives from them. Swiſh 

2. The mark of royalty worn on the head; the crow!- 


crown, 
Golden in ſhew, is but a wreath of thorns ; 
Brings dangers, troubles, cares, and ſleepleſs nights, 
To him who wears the regal diadem. 
Why ſhould he . that diadem 
From your grey temples, which the hand of time 
Mutt ſhortly plant on his ? 
Faction, that once made diademt her prey, 
And ſtopt our prince in his triumphant way, $ 
| Fled like 4 miſt before this radiant day. * mow 
Diavent, adj. [from diadem.] Adorned with a due 
dem; crowned, SR, 
| Not fo, when diadow'd with rays divine, 
Touch'd with the flame that breaks from virtue's farin, 
Her prieſtieſs muſe forbids the good to die, 
Aud opes the temple of eternity. 


bound about tit 


Sper/t 


Mito 


Dinbow. 


6 an 
Draytox 


the h 


DIX 


Sade. | 
gong! in which a pendulum | 


„ The time in which any 
Dipol. a + q 
moron , vibration 
1 a . | | Y 

performs 1 an: of a line, a line one tenth of an inch, an 

AgYy! nch of a philoſophical foot, a philoſophical foot one third 
inch one de lum; whoſe diadroms, in the latitude of forty-five 
of a pendu 19 equal to one ſecond of time, or a lixtieth of a 


_ | Locle. 

n 1. 1 r- The ſeparation or dis- 
Pre ion of ſyllables ; as . 1 : 

) GNO'STICK. Ms h Naywaoxe, ] ymptom by 
P. nich a diſeaſe is diſtinguiſhed from others. 


ſome inditputable marks of this - vice, that 
1 _ — age par toy 6.4 may conclude the plague is in 
2 e: —let us hear your 2 Collier on Pride. 
wr of our phyſicians proved. ia 
rather diagnoftickse : 
DLA'GONAL. 44%. 
angle to another, ſo 
8 Ar ts. 1 
mw * of the badger is ill-contrived, and with ſome 
Wee the ſhortneſs being 4 ew legs xd _ 1. 
; roperly placed upon the diagon 
that * n een di : Brown's Vulpar Errours. 
oy_ ill cut and rive in an 
ſtone compoſed of granules, will cu 1 any 
dj ws or in a 2 or in a diagonal, as horizon- 
rh and parallel to the fide of the ſtrata. - Woodward. 
Din onA. 1. /. [from the adjective.] A line drawn 
from angle to angle, and dividing a ſquare into equal 
arts. : . . , . 
n has in his mind the idea of two lines, viz. the fide 
Gs a ſquare, whereof the diagonal is an inch long, he 


Harvey on Conſumptions. 
Na.] Reaching from one 
as to divide a parallelogram 


number of equal parts. oc te. 


Dia'cON ALLY. adv. 
ion. e : s 
_ right and left are not defined by philoſophers according 

conſtant ſite in each, as though that ſhould be the 

_ 2 upon confront or facing, ſtands athwart or dia- 

f nal unto the other; but were diſtinguiſhed according unto their 
activity, and predominant locomotion, on the either ſide. 

f Brown's Fulgar Errours. 


metrical ſigures; a mathematical ſcheme. 

Many a fair precept in poetry is like a ſeeming demonſtration 
jn the mathematicks j very ſpecious in the diagram, but failing in 
the mechanick operation, Dry en. 

Why do not theſe perſons make a diagram of theſe cogivative 
Vines and angles, and demonſtrate their properties of perception 
and appetite, as plainly as we know the other properties of triangles 
and circles gt | Bentley. 

Dic TBS. *. /; [from diagrydium, Lat.] Strong 
purgatives made with diagrydium. . 
AA cholerick humours ought to be evacuated by diagrydiates, 
mixed with tartar, or ſome acid, or rhubarb powder. Fieyer. 
DUVAL. ». / [diale, Skinner.) A plate marked with 
lines, where a hand or ſhadow ſhews the hour, 
O, gentlemen, the time of life is ſhort : 
To ſpend that ſhortneſs baſely were too long, 
Though life did ride upon a dial's point, 
Still ending at th? arrival of an hour. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

If the motion be very flow, we perceive it not: we have no 
ſenſe of the accretive motion of plants or animalsz and the ſly 
ſhadow ſteals away upon the dial, and the quickeſt eye can diſcover 
no more than that it is gone. $ Glanville, 

Dial-rlats, 2. / [dial and plate.] That on which 
hours or lines are marked, | 

Strada tells us that the two friends, being each of them poſ- 


it with the fuur and twenty letters, in the ſame manner as the 
hours of the Gay are marked upon the ordinary dial. plate. 


DYALECT. ». / IMA. ] 


Ionic, Folic dialects. 


2. * manner of expreſſion. | 2 
hen themſelves do practiſe that whereof they write, they 
change their diale# ; and thoſe words they ſhun, as if there were 
in them ſome ſecret ting. Hooker. 

3- Language; ſpeech, 

; In her youth | 
There is a prone and ſpeechleſs dialef?, | 
Such as moves men. Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
If the conferring of a kindneſs did not bind the perſon upon 
whom it was conferred to the, returns of gratitude, why, in the 
univerſal dialef? of the world, are kindneſſes Rill called obligations? 


; : South. 
D 2 crear. a, [from dialectict.] Logical; argu- 
ental. i 


ene dialcctical ſubtleties, that the ſchoolmen employ about 
P ylological myſteries, more declare the wit of him that uſes 
bir than increaſe the knowledge of ſober lovers of truth. Boyle. 
ALE CTICK. . J. [Sanur] Logick the art 
of realoning, | ; 
e 1. /. [from dial.) The ſciaterick ſcience ; 
8 e knowled e of ſhadow ; the art of conſtructing 
. Gals on which the ſhadow may ſhew the hour. | 


ds e. / [from dial.) A conſtructer of dials, 
cintifick dialyts, by the geometrick conſiderations of lines, 
1 . tound out rules to mark out the irregular motion of the 
| ao in all latitudes, and on all planes. Moxon. 
| 6 Fed u. / [from dialogue.) A ſpeaker in a 
Wh | Rue or conference; a writer of dialogues. 
| 1 2 UE. ». /. LNA” .] A conference; a con- 
rer between two or more, either real or feigned. 
oiled; you hear the diakgue that the two learned men have com- 
e in praiſe of the owl and cuckoo ? a Shakeſpeare, 
age che impudence of this wicked ſex! Laſcivious dialogues 
K with ou. Dryden: Spaniſh Friar, 
U n ealy dialogues is Fletcher's praiſe | 
„ De © mov'd the mind, but had not pow'r to ralſe. Dryden. 
1 LOGUB, v. à. mn the noun.] To diſcourſe 
n another; to confer, 
OT was dialogue with thy ſhadow? og e. Timon, 
wh Ws n./. LNA. The figure in rhetorick by 
} Alg ables or words are divided. | 
mY VER. x. / [a and piTger.] The line which, 
ij; rough the centre of a circle, or other cur- 
Far Ngure, divides it into equal parts. 
ty, is ic tween the earth and the moon, according to Ptole- 
* e times the diameter of the earth, which makes, in 
count, about one hundred and twenty thouſand miles. 
R 


The hav . b. 
Ante of en is the moſt delightful one that I — 
We, wok round figure of about thirty miles In the dia- 


MAMETRAL, Addiſon on Italy. 


the diam 


lating to eter 


ppointed of his prognoſticks, or | 


may have the idea alſo of the diviſion ot that line into a certain | 


h L 
[from diagonal.) In a diagonal | 


to common acceptation, that is, reſpectively from one man unto | 


D1actan, 1. 7. LNA f.] A delineation of geo- 


ſeſſed of a magnetical needle, made a kind of dial- plate, inſeribing 


Addiſon's Speftator. | 


1. The ſubdiviſion of a language ; As the Attic, Doric, ws 


diameter; 2 [from diameter, ] 3 


DIX 

Dra'meTRALLY; adv. [from diametral.] According 
to the direction of a diameter; 2 direct op . 
Chriſtian piety is, beyond all other things, diametra/ly oppoſed 

to plofemenild pr. — of actions. = | — 
Dramt'TRICAL. adj. [from diameter. ] 
1. Deſcribing a diameter. N 


2. Obſerving the direction of a diameter. 


The ſin of „ is ſet in a moſt diametrical o 
evangelical precept o 


ſition to the 
loving our neighbours as ourſelves. 

RAD, Government of the Tongue. 
DiaME'TRICALLY. adv, [from IT is a dia- 
metrical direction. | 


He perſuaded the king to conſent to what was diametrically | 


againſt his conſcience and his honour, and, in truth, his ſecurity. 


| ; Clarendon. 
Thus intercepted in its paſſage, the vapour, which cannot pene- 


permeating the horizontal interval, which is betwixt the ſaid denſe 
"ſtratum and that which lies underneath it. 


Dr amonD. 2. / [diamant, Fr, adamas, Latin.] 

The diamond, the moſt valuable and hardeſt of all the gems, 
is, when pure, perfectly clear and pellucid as the pro water; 
and is eminently diſtinguiſhed from all other ſubſtances by its 
vivid ſplendour, and the brightneſs of its reflexions. Ir is ex- 
tremely various in ſha 
tity very ſmall, and the larger ones extremely ſeldom met with. 
The largeſt ever known is that in the poſſeſſion of the Great Mogul, 
which weighs two hundred and' ſeventy-nine carats, and is com- 

uted to be worth ſeven hundred- and ſeventy-nine thouſand two 
ure By and forty-four pounds, The diamond bears the force of 
the ſtrongeſt fires, except the concentrated ſolar rays, without 
hurt; and even that infinitely fierceſt of all fires does it no in- 
jury, unleſs directed to its weaker parts. It bears a glaſs houſe fire 
for many days, and if taken carefully out, and ſuffered to cook 


haſtily out, it will ſometimes crack, and even ſplit into two or three 
pieces. The places where we have diamonds are the Eaſt Indies 


the other gems, by the mixture of ſome metalline particles. 


| | Hill on Foſſils. 
Give me the ring of mine you had at dinner 
Or, for the diamond, the chain you promis'd, Shakeſpeare, 


right arched bent of the brow. Shakeſpeares 


luſtre and beauty; as alſd in hardneſs, which renders it more du- 


rable and laſting, and therefore much more valuable, than an 
other ſtone, Wadward, 
The diamond is by mighty monarchs worn, 


Blackmore. 


+3 


Fair as the ſtar that uſhers in the morn. 
The lively diamond drinks thy pureſt rays, 
Collected light, compact. 


Dia As B. 1. /. [d maoar,] A chord including al 
tones. The old word for diapaſon. See DIA ASO. 
And 'twixt them both a quadrant was the baſe, 
Proportion'd equally by ſeven and nine 
Nine was the circle ſet in heaven's place, 
All which compacted made a good diapaſe. 
The ſweet numbers and melodious meaſures, 
With which I wont the winged words to tie, 
And make a tuneful diapaſe of pleaſures, 
Now being let to run at liberty, 
DiayaA's0N. n. % I& d wan 
Diapaſon deno 
ſame with that we call an eighth, or an octave; becauſe there 
are but ſeven tones or notes, and then the eighth is the ſame again 
with the firſt. N Harris. 
It diſcovereth the true coincidence of ſounds into 2 
which is the return of the ſame ſound. acon. 
| | Harſh din 
Broke the fair muſick that all creatures made 
To their great Lord, whoſe love their motion ſway'd 
In perfect diapaſon, whilſt they ſtood 
In firſt obedience, and their ſtate of good. 
Many a ſweet riſe, many as ſweet a fall, 
A full-mouth diapaſon ſwallows all. 
From harmony, rom heavenly harmony, 
This univerſal frame began; a 
From harmony to harmony 
Through all the compaſs of the notes it ran, 
The diapaſon cloſing full in man. Dryden. 


DIAPER. . / [4iapre, Fr. of uncertain ney] 
e 


Spenſer, 


Spenſer o 


Milton. 
Cr aſhaw 0 


1. Linen cloth woven in flowers, and other figures; 
fineſt 1 of figured linen after damaſk, 


ot any damſel, which her vaunteth moſt 
In ſkilful knitting of ſoft filken twine 
Nor any weaver, which his work doth boaſt 
In diaper, in damaſk, or in lyne, 
Might in their diverſe cunning ever dare 
With this ſo curious net-work to compare, 
2. A * „ ; a towel, 
et one attend him with a ſilver bafſon 
Full of roſe-water, and beſtrew'd with flowers; 
Another bear the ewer, a third a diaper. ' Shakeſpeare, 
To DIA ER. v. a. [from the noun 


1. To variegate ; to diverſify ; to * 
For fear the ſtones her tender foot ſhould wrong, 
The ground he ftrew'd with flowers all along, 
And diaper'd like the diſcolour'd mead. 


Spenſer * 


Spenſer. 


iapered with various flowers, and chequered with delightful ob- 
jects. Howel's Vocal Foreſt. 
2. To draw flowers upon clothes. 
If you diaper upon folds, let your work be broken, and taken, 

as it were, by the half; for feuſon tells you, that your fold muſt 
cover ſomewhat unſeen, Peacham on Drawing. 


rency ; pellucidneſs ; power of tranſmittin 

Becauſe the outward coat of the eye ought t.Þ 
tranſmit the light, which, if the eyes ſhould , 
would be apt to gtow dry and ſhrink, and loſe thl | 
therefore are the eyelids ſo contrived as often to 


a ; Ray. 
DriarüA' Nick. adj. [Ng and pale. .] Tranſparent; 
pellucid ; having the power to tranſmit light. 
Air is an element ſuperior, and lighter than water, through 


whoſe vaſt; open, ſubtile, diaphanick, or tranſparent body, the 
light, afterwards created, eaſily tranſpired, Rakigh. 


DIA*PHANOUS,. adj. LM and pa,. Tranſparent ; 
clear; tranſlucent; pellucid ; capable to tranſmit 
light. | = 
| Aae calleth light a quality inherent or cleaving to a diapba- 

. Raleigh. 


nous body, 

When he had taken off the inſect, he found in the leaf very 
little and diaphanous eggs, exactly like to thoſe which yet remained 
In the tubes of the fly's womb. | 
DiayHORE TICK. adj, [Jafremrix@-] Sudorifick ; pro- 

moting a diaphoreſis or perſpiration ; cauſing ſweat. 

A diapheretick medicine, or a ſudorifick, is ſumething that will 


1 


provoke ſweating · Vatti, 


44 


poſition. |, 


4! body from the lower, 


trate the ſtratum diametrically, glides along the lower ſurface of it, 


Woodward. | 


and fize, being found in the greateſt quan- 


by degrees, is found as bright and beautiful as before; but if taken] 


and the Braſils; and though they are uſually found clear and co- | 
lourleſs, yet they are ſometimes ſlightly tinged with the colours of | 


I ſee how thine eye would emulate the diamond: thou haſt the} 
The diamond is preferable and vaſtly ſuperior to all otherg, in| 


a chord . includes all tones : it is the 


Flora uſeth to cloath our grand-dame Earth with a new livery, 


DrayHant'iTy. . from Napania, ] Traul) a- 


Ray. | 


mH. 


1 Diaphoretichs, or promoters of perſpiration, help the organs of 
digeſtion, becauſe the attenuation of the aliment makes it rſpir-, 
l ab Co 1 | | Ar wth nite. 
Dr aynRACM. 1. . LNA! 3 
1. The 'midriff which divides the upper cavity of the 
2. Any diviſion or partition which divides a hollow body. 
It conſiſts of a'faſciculus of bodies, round, about one ſixth of© 
an inch in diameter; hollow, and parted into numerous cells by 
means of diaphragms thick ſet throughout the whole length of the 
body. | Woodward en Foſſils. 
DIARRHOE'A. . J [Nappoin.] A flux of the belly, 
whereby a perſon frequently goes to ſtool, and is 
cured either by purging off the cauſe, or reſtringing 
the bowels. | e ö 
During his diarrbæa I healed up the fontanels. 
DiarRHOE'TICK. adj. [from diarrbæa.] Promoting 
the flux of the belly; folutive ; purgative. - 
Millet is diarrbetick, cleanſing, and uleful in diſeaſes of the 
kidneys. N 2 Arbuthnot. 
Draxy. 2. .. [diarium, Lat.] An account of the tranſ- 
actions, accidents, and obſervations of every day; a 
journal. | 
In ſea-voyages, where there is nothing to be ſeen but ſky and 
ſea, men make diaries; but, in land-travel, wherein ſo much is to 
be obſerved, they omit it. 8 Bacon. 
I go on in my intended diary. Tatler. 
DiA“sroL B. . / [ Marexh.] i 


1. A figure in rhetorick, by which a ſhort ſyllable is 
made long. 8 4 
2. The dilatation of the heart. 


The ſyſtole ſeems to reſemble the forcible bending of a ſpring, 
and the diaſtole its flying out again to its natural tate. ' 


| Ray on the Creation. 
Dia"sTYLE. [A, and 526, a pillar.] A fort of edi- 
fice, where the pillars ſtand at ſuch a diſtance fram 
one another, that three diameters of their thickheſs' 
are allowed for intercolumniation. Harris. 
DraTt's8sR0ON, 2. % [of d, and rivoue, four.] An 
interval in muſick, compoſed of one greater tone, 
one leſſer, and one greater ſemitone ; its proportion 
being as four to three. It is called, in muſical com- 
poſition, a perfect fourth. ann 
DiaTo'nick. [of Rare. | 


— — 


The ordinary ſort of 
muſick which proceeds by different tones, either in 
aſcending or deſcending. It contains only the two 
greater and leſſer tones, and the greater ſemi- tone. 


a | Harris. 
Diazs'vTick Tone. [of N and Givywp.] In the an- 
cient Greek muſick, disjoined two-fourths, one on 
each ſide of jt ; and which, being joined to either, 
made a fifth, This is, in our muſick, from A to B. 
They allowed to this diazeutick tone, which is our La, Mi, the 
proportion of nine to eight, as being the unalterable difference of 
the fifth and fourth. | 
Di'sBLE. n. / [from dipfel, Dutch, a ſharp point, 
Skinner ; from dabble, Gu) A ſmall 12 "Th Tag 
pointed inſtrument. with which the gardeners make 
s for planting. | . eb 
Through curing, with dibble, rake, mattock, and ſpade, 

By line and by level trim garden is made. Tufſer's Huſbandry, 
Di'ssTON R. 2. /. A little ſtone which children throw 
at another ſtone, a 3 
I have ſeen little girls exerciſe whole hours together, and take 
abundance of pains, to be expert at dihſtones. | Locke, 


Dica'ciTy, n. /. [dicacitas, Lat.] Pertneſs ; ſaucineſs. 


- . 8 Di# o 
DICE. . / The plural of Jie. See Dix. 

It is above a hundred to one againſt any particular throw, that 
you do not caſt any given ſet of faces with four cubical dice; be- 
cauſe there are ſo many ſeveral combinations of the fix faces of 
four dice: now, after you have caſt all the trials but one, it is ſtill 
as much odds at the laſt remaining time, as it was at the firſt. f s 

| Bent . 
To Dice. v. u. [from the noun.] To game with dice. 
I was as virtuouſly given as a gentleman need to be; virtuous 
enough; ſwore little; diced not above ſeven times a week. 
Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
D1i'ct-Box, a. / [dice and box.] The box from which 
the dice are thrown, 5 | 

What would you ſay, ſhould you ſee the ſparkler ſhaking her 

elbow for a whole night together, and thumping the table with a 


dice-box P Addiſon's Guardian. : 
Di'czs, u. /. [from dice.) A player at dice; a game- 
ſer, | | 8 
They make marriage vows ' 
As falſe as dicers' oaths, Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


Dien. This word ſeems corrupted from dit for do it. 


Rich men fin, and I eat root: 
Much good dich thy good heart, Apemantus. Shakeſp. Dimon. 


* 


Dicho'roux. 2. . [Ixoropia.] Diſtribution of ideas 


by pairs. | 8 

Some perſons have diſturbed the order of nature, and abuſed 
their readers by an atfectation of dichotomies, trichotomles, ſevens, 
twelves, &c. t the nature of the ſubject, conſidered together 
with the deſign which you have in view, always determine the 
number of parts into which you divide it. Watts. 


Diek ENS. A kind of adverbial exclamation, im- 


115 as it ſeems, much the ſame with the dewi/.; 
ut I know not whence derived. 

Where had you this pretty weathercock ? = 
cannot tell what the dickens his name is my huſband had 


him of. Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
What a dickens does he mean oe trivial ſum — fo . 

you found it, Sir? Congreve's Old Bacbelbr. 
Di'cksR of Leather. n. /. [dicra, low Lat.] Ten hides. 


a Dic. 
To DI'CTATE. v. a, [di&o, Lat.] To deliver to an- 
other with authority; to declare with confidence. 

The ſpoils of elephants the roofs inlay, 
And ſtudded amber darts a golden ray ; 
Such, and not nobler, in the realms above, 
My wonder difates is the dome of Jove. Pope's Odyſſey. 
. Whatſoever is diftated to us by God himſelf, or by men who are 
divinely inſpired, muſt be believed with full aſſurance. Watt. 


Dr'cTATE. u. J. [difatum, Lat.] Rule or maxim deli. 
vered with authority; preſcription ; preſeript. 

Thoſe right helps of art, which will ſcarce be four d by thoſe 

who ſervilely confine themſelves to the difates of others.  Lecke. 

I credit what the Grecian di@ates ſay, | 

And Samian ſounds o'er Scota's hills con 


. Prier. 
Then let this diate of my love — + Pope's 000. 0 
Dic r riox. 1. / [from difate.] The act or practice 


| of dictating or preſcribing. Did. 


Fe Harris, 8 : 


B 
— bl * 
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DICTATOR, 5. 7 


— LI SF | 
1. A _—_— of e, made in times of exigence |' 


and diſtreſs, and inveſted with abſolute authority. 
Kind diftators made, when they came home, 


Their vanquiſh'd foes free citiyens of Rome. Waller. 
Julius with honour tam'd Rome's foreign foes; 
But patrlots fell, ere the di#ater roſe, Prior. 
. One inveſted with abſolute authority, 
Unanimous they all commit the care 
And management of this main enterprize 
Milton. 


To him, their = diflator. 


4. One whoſe credit or authority enables him'to direct 
the conduct or opinion of others, 1 ä 
Nor js it a ſmall power it gives one man over another, to have 
the authority to be the difator of principles, and teacher of un- 

veſtionable truths, g Locke. 


That riches, honours, and outward ſplendour, ſhould fet up 
ſons for diftaters to all the reſt of mankind, is a moſt ſhameful 
nvaſion of the right of our underſtanding. _ Watts, 
DictaTOo'k1at. adj, [from difater.] Authoritative ; 
confident ; dogmatical ; overbearing, | 
A young academick often dwelis upon a journal, or an obſer- 
vator that treats of trade and po iticks in 
laviſh in the praiſe of the author. 
DicTAa'TORSHIP, . /; [from diftator,] 
1. The office of diftator, 


Thie is the ſolemneſt title they can confer under the princedom, 
being indeed a kind of diftatorſhips 


2. Authority; inſolent confidence, 


Ibis is that perpetual difatorfbip which is exerciſed by Lucre- 
wus, though often In the OP Dryden. 


Drcrarury. u. % [diftatura, Lat.] The office of a 
dictator; dictatorſhip. Did 


Watts. 


Di*crion, . , [didion, French; didio, Lat.] Style; | 


| language ; expreſſion, 
"There appears In every part of his dition, or expreſſion, a kind 
of noble and bold purity, Dryden, 
D1i*cT1ONARY. / [difionarium, Lat.] A book con- 
taining the words .of any language in alphabetical 
/ order, with explanations of their meaning; a lexi- 
con; a vocabulary; a word- hook. ; 

Some have delivered the polity of ſpirits, and left an account 
that they and ir awe of charms, pl 
they are afraid of letters and characters, notes and daſhes, Which, 
ſet together, do ſignify nothing z and not only in the difHonary of 
man, but in the ſubtler vocabulary of Satan, Brotun's Vulgar Fw 

Is it fuch a fault to tranſlate ſimulacra images? 1 fee what 

2 good thing It Is to have a good catholick diSionary, Sti/ling fleet. 
An army, or a parliament, is a collection of men; a difiomnary, 
or n ſ a colleQtion of words, alli. 


Dip. of %. (did, Saxon, ] 
1. The protentte of do, 


hou canſt not ſay 1 did Its Shakeſpeare. 
What 4id that greatneſs in a woman's mind? 
III lodg'd, and weak to att what It deſign'd. Dryden, 


2. The * the preter-imperfe&t tenſe, or perfect. 
1en did his pen on learning fix a brand, 
Or rail at arty he did not underſtand ? Dryden. 


en 
3. It is ſometimes uſed emphatically ; as, I 4% really 
love him. N N 
Dip erieAt. 175 [NA.] Preceptive ; giving 
Dipa'crick., \ precepts: as a didadich 
poem that gives rules for ſome art ; as the Georgicks, 


The means uſed to this purpoſe are partly dida#iral, and partly | 


E demonſtrating the truth of the goſpel, and then urg 


vg the profeſſors of thoſe truths to be (tedfatt in the faith, and | 


to bewate of infidelity, | . Ward on Infidelity. 
Dilbert. . / {from %.] A bird that dives into 
the water, 
Disc Nie, adj. [Marv 
dactick ; giving precepts in ſome art, 
1 found It neceſlary to form ſome ſtory, und give a kind of budy 
to the poem 41 under What ſpecies It may be comprehended, whe- 


ther didaſcaliek or herolck, 1 leave to the judgment of the cri. | 


ticks, „er. 


To DDT. v. a. [diddern, Teut. wittern, ow] To] 


quake with cold ; to ſhiver, A provincial wor 
| : 0 Skinner, 
Dibsr. YPhe ſecond perſon of the preter tenſe of 46, 
See DU,. 
Oh last and beſt of Scots! who df maintain 
Thy country's freedom from a toreigh reign, Dryden, 
Dinv'erion, . /. [diduio, Latin.) Separation by 
withdrawing one part trom the other, 
He ought to ew What kind of itrings they are, which, though 
Aongly taſteped to the infiile of the receiver and tuperficies of the 
„ bladder, muſt draw as forcibly one a4 another, in comparifon of 
© thoſe that within the bladder draw fo az to hinder the diduHion 
ol its lies, f — Royle, 
7. DIE, . 4. [beax, Saxon, a colour.] To dinge; 
to colour 5 to (tain, | h 
$6 mach of death her thoughts 


Hal entertaln'd, as died her cherks with * Aen. 
Al white, a virgin faint ſhe fought the (kies z 
For marriage, though it ſullies not, it dior, Dryden. 


Div. , % |trom the verb.] Colour; tinQture; ſtain ; 
hue acquired, | 
It will help me nothing 
To plend mine innocence; for that die Is on me, 
Which makes my whit'tbpart black, State. Hewy VIII. 
We have Jainty works of feathers of wondertul luſtre, excellent 
% and many. Hates New fn 
Darkneſs we fee emerges into light, . 
And img (uns detcend to ſable night 1 
een heaven itte receives another dis, 
When wearied animals in Qumbers lie 
Or midnight ene another, when the grey | 
Of worn pretudes the fplendor of the day, Dryden, 
It ks ſurprifing to fre the Images of the mind flamped upon 
the alpeet 4 to toe the cheeks take the dic of the pall ons, and 
appear in all the colours of thought, Collier of the M. 


0 Mg A logical diſtinction. 
Po Nin. vn. de Adian. Sax, ] | For his dict, there whe a eee diet given him by the king, 7 2 * FRY difference ; and commonly, 1 
1. To loſe lite z to expire; to paſs into another ſtate 7% Dr'sr. 4. #. [from the noun Jeremiah. | ing men with a ſubtilty, blanch the matter. . 
of exiſtence, ö ' FP Wee . 8. Evidences of diſtinction; differential marks. 
Thou dot Ein me with thy faltehood | and it grieves me not 1. To — oy _ _— medicine, Henry had the title of ſovereign, yet did not put thoſe 
to de, but it grivves me that than art the murtherer, Siddwey, er Abies Mis mag 3 d in execution Which are the true marks and diffeenctt ot e 5, 
Nor did the third Nis conguetts long Vurvives ; And wed 2 * on er- 1 1 wien ; tv. 
| Dying «ve (caree he had begun te Mee. ge, Ovid, ay both early an Go late... Fairy Kecer, . inan kind. ae 
Oh let me live my own, and de fo too! | i rn e ee wears Thi joully known in ſome difurences of brake 7001 
: To diet rank minds fick of happinets $ is notoriouſly known in ſome diff wr 
Do ive and ee LR dave tw te | r And purge ' obftruQtions which begin to fo Brown's ugh 
1. Lo periſh by violence or diſeaſe, Our very veins of life, later Ile Iv. | To Di'rennENCE. v. a, [from the noun.] To cal, 
The gira only ferved do confirm him in his Gaſt opinion, that He was not taken wellz he had not din'd ; 6 ops difference ; to make one thing not the ſame G2 
it was his deſtiny to 4% in the entuing combat, Dryden, | The veins unfill'd, our blood is cold; and then 
; Talk not of Ute or ranforn, he replies 4 


Patrocius dead, whoever ineets me, kt : 

in vain a fingle Trojan ſues for grace 4 

hut leut the fons of Pram hateful race! 

De then, my friend! what booty it ty delete? 
The great, the good Patrocius is he there |! 


a dictatorial ſtile, and 16 


Wotton. * 


4, and conjurations ; that} 


m ien 


e,] Preceptive 1 di. | 


3 4 Well has thy fortune turn'd the die for thee, 


DIE 


Me, far thy better, was foredoom'd to dies 
And thou, doſ thou, bewail mortality? 
3. It has by before an inſtrument of death. 
Their young men ſhall die by the ſword; their ſons and daugh- 
ters ſhall die by farnine. Jerem. 
4. of before a diſeaſe. 
Ly yi 


of ſound bodies; which, notwithſtanding, have been infected with 
diſeaſe, and have died of it, or at leaſt have been very infirm. 
. Viſeman. 

5. For commonly before a privative, and of before a 
poſitive cauſe ; theſe prepoſitions are not always truly 
diſtinguiſhed, | 

At firſt ſhe ſtartles, then ſhe ſtands amaz'd ; 

At laſt with terror ſhe from thence doth fly, 
And loaths the wat'ry glaſs wherein ſhe gaz'd, 


And ſhuns it Rill, altho* fer thirſt ſhe Nie. Davies. 
He'in the loaden rhe dies for thir : Addiſon, 
Hipparchus being paſſionately fond of his on wife, who was 
enamoured of Bathyllus, leaped and died of his Fall, Addiſon. 


6. To be puniſhed with death, 


maſter muſt he relieved, 
What is the love of our neighbour ?— 


died. 
7. To be loſt; to periſhy to come to nothing. 
How now, my lord, why do you keep alone? 
Of Corrieſt fancies your companion making, 
Uſing thoſe thoughts which ſhould indeed have died 
With them they think on. 


breaſt, 
8. To ſink ; to faint. 


His heart died within him, and he became 18 a ſtone. 
9. [In theology.] To periſh everlaſtingly. | 
So long as God ſhall live, ſo long ſhall the damned die. 
925 Hatetui/l on Providence 

10. To languiſh with pleaſure ot tenderneſs. 

To ſounds of heav'nly harps ſhe dies away, 
And melts in viſions of eternal day. 
11. To vaniſh, ' - 
This battle fares like to the morning's war, 


The ſmaller ttains and blemiſhes may die away and diſappear 


whole character, 


tion . h 


for Rebecca, A 
13. To wither, as a vegetable, 


Tatler 


alone ; but if It die it bringeth forth much fruit, 
14. To grow vapid, as liquor, 
Nis. . / pl. dice, Lal, Fr. dis, Welſh.] | 


FJobn 


from one to ſix, which gameſters throw in play, 


and it le wonderful, 
have (et my life upon a caſt, 
And 1 will ſtand the hazard of the die. Shakeſp. Rich, III 


** 


av if they were ulready caſt. 
2. Hazard ; chance. 5 
Eftſoons his cruel hand Sir Cuyon ftaid, 
Temp'ring the paſſion with adviſement flow, 
And muſt'ring might on enemy diſmay'd; 
| For th' equal die of war he well did know. 
| So both to battle fierce arranged are; 
In which his harder fortune was to fall 
Under my ſpear : ſuch is the die of war, 
'Thine is th' adventure, thine the victory: 


2 


3. Any cubick body. 


paſted upon little flat tablets or diet. 
Dig. . /. plur, dies, The ſtamp uſed in coinage, 


ney, makes the diſcovery of counterfeits more difficult, 
DIM. . / [from die.] 


dying; one who dies clothes. 
« The fleece, that has been by the dier ſtain'd, 


obitruded, it being void of all ſaline quality, 


prevention or cure of any diſeaſe, 


a-day, ang little at a time, without ſalt or vinegar, 


Temp! 
3- Allowance of proviſion. 


We powt upon the morning, are unapt 

To give or to forgive; but when we've Quff'4 

"Theſe pipes, and theſe conveyances of blood, 

With wine and foeding, we have ſuppler ſouls 

Than in our priefilike faſts; therefore Vil watch him 
Till he be dhe my requeſt, 


1 


Sbalg/peare's Coridlanys 


PRE 


Pope's Homer, | f 


ey often come into the world clear, and with the appearance 


If I die for it, as no leſs is threatened me, the king my old 
Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


— "The valuing him as the image of God, one for whom Chriſt 
Hammond, 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
If any ſovereignty, on account of his property, had been veſted | 
in Adam, which in truth there was not, it would have died with 
him. Locke. 
Whatever pleaſure any man may take in ſpreading whiſpers, he | 
will find greater ſatisfaCtion by letting the lecret die within his own 


Spettator, { 


I Samuel. 


P ope . 


When dying clouds contend with growing light. Shakeſpeare. 
amidſt the brightneſs that ſurrounds them; but a blot of a deeper 
nature caſts a ſhade on all the other beautics, and darkens the 
Addiſon's Spectatoꝶ. 
12. In the ſtyle of lovers.] To languiſh with affec- | 


The young men acknowledged, in love-letters, that they died 


Except a corn of wheat fall Into the ground, and die, it abideth 


1. A ſmall cube, marked on its faces with numbers 


| Keep a gameſter from the dice, and a good ſtudent from his book, 
N Shakeſpear ee 


He knows which way the lot and the die ſhall fall, as perfectly 
oft | South, 


Fairy Queen. 


Fairy Queen, 
Dryden. 


Young creatures have learned ſpelling of words by having them 
| 5 Watts. 


duch variety of dies made wie of by Wood in ſtamping his mo- 
Stoift, 
ho follows the trade of | 


Never again its native whiteneſs gaiu'd, Waller. | 3+ he diſproportion between'one thing and anothet 
There were ſome of very low rank and profeſſions who acquired cauſed by the qualities of each, | | 
great eftates ; coblers, diert, and ſhoemakers gave publick thows to You ſhall ſee great difference betwixt our Bohemia and yo 5 
the people, Arbuthnot on Coins, cilia, . Shakeſpeare's inter! Te 

DIET, . / [dieta, low Latin; Naire.] e a 8 of 10 and man! — 
1. Food; proviſions for the mouth; victuals. | My fool ue wy body, eee 
They cared for no other delicacy of fare, or curioſity of diet, Here might be hog 2 difference between men pad led 
than to 3 life, : Raleigh, fi ht, and men accuſtomed only to ſpoil, Hay 
With, 2 ee Aa 13 iſp * debate ; quarrel; controverf 4 Nick 

No inconvenient diet, nor too light fare. Miken, |. What was the difference F———1t was a contention in 5. 


No part of diet, in any feafon, ig fo healthful, ſo natural, and (0 
agreeable to the ſtomach, as good and well-ripenod fruits. Temple, 
Milk appears tv be a proper diet for human bodies, where acti. 
mony is to he purged or avoided z but not where the canals are 
Arbuthnot, 
2. Food regulated by- the rules of medicine, for the 


I commend rather fome diet for certain ſeafons, than frequent 
we ot phytick z tor thoſe diets alter the body more, and trouble it 
*, 


Bacon, 
I reſtrained myſelf to ſo regular a diet, as to eat fleſh but once 


5 » the very ſame motions of thoſe organs which 


I will attend my huſband, be his nurſe, - 
Diet his ſickneſsz for it is my office. 1 


125 Henceforth my early care Shaper, 


Shall tend thee, and the fertile burden eaſe ; 
Till, dieted by thee, I grow mature * | 
In knowledge as the gods, Who all things know, Mit, 

We have lived upon expedients, of which no country had 1; 
occaſion: we have dicted a healthy body into a conſum i 


plying it with phyſick inſtead of food. > 

2, To give food to. 9 . 
| I'm partly led to dier my revenge, 
For that I do ſuſpect the luſty Moor 

Hath leapt into my ſeat, Shakeſpeare Othelh, 


3. To board; to ſupply with diet, 
To D1'tr. v. u. 
1. To eat by rules of phyſick, 
2. To eat; to feed. 3 
1 join with thee calm peace and quiet; 
Spare faſt, that oft with gods doth diet. Mil, 
Di'sT-DRINK, ». /. [diet and virvr? Medicated li. 
quors ; drink brewed with medicinal ingredient, 
'The obſervation will do that better than the lady's dict-driny 
or apothecary's medicines, 8 Lal. 
Di'z r. . J. [from dies, an appointed day, Sine: 
from diet, an old German word ſignifying a mall. 
tude, Junius.) An aſſembly of princes or eſtate, 
An emperor in title without territory, who can ordain nothin 
of importance but by a diet, or aſſembly of the eſtates of mm 
free princes, eccleſiaſtical and temporal. | dal 
D1'sTARY. adj. [from diet.) Pertaining to the nie 
of diet. , * D; 
Dauner v , [from die] One who pete = 
for eating; one who prepares food by mediciny 


rules. | | 
He ſauc'd our broth as Juno had been ſick, 
And he her dieter, 2. Sbakeſpeare's Cynliin, 
TD1eTETICAL, } adj, [Namryrinn.] Relating to diet; 
DisTzE"Ticx, { belonging to the medicinal caution 
about the uſe of food, | 
: He received no other counſel than to refrain from 
which was but a dietetical caution, and ſuch as culinary preſerip 
tion might have afforded, Brown's Vulgar Errun, 
This book of Cheyne's became the ſubject of converſation, wi 
produced even ſects in the dieretick philoſophy, 
| buthnot on Aliments, Pran 
To DIFFER, v. n. I diere, Latin. } 
1, To be diſtinguiſhed from; to have properties and 
qualities not the ſame with thoſe of another perſy 
or thing, | 
If the pipe be a little wet on the inſide," it will make a dif; 
ſound from the ſame pipe dry, by Fra 
Thy prejudices, Syphax, won't difcern 
What virtues grow Hom ignorance and choice, 
Nor how the hero differs from the brute, Addiſin't Cats 
The ſeveral parts of the ſame animal difer-in their qualities, 
Arbutbna, 


Id drink, 


2. To contend ; to be at variance, | 
A man of judgment ſhall ſometimes hear ignorant men difr, 
and know well within himſelf that thoſe which fo differ mean wt 
thing, and yet they themſelves never agree. Ba, 
Here uncontroll'd you may in judgrnent fitz 
We'll never differ with a crowded pit. u. 
3. To be of a contrary opinion. | 
In things purely ſpeculative, as theſe are, and no ingredients of 
our faith, it is free to differ from one another in our opinitny 
and ſentiments. Burnet's They. 
There are certain meaſures to be kept, which may leave a ten- 
dency rather to gain than to irritate thoſe who differ with youin 
their ſentiments. 1 Freebell. 
Others difir with me about the truth and reality of thele ſpec 
lations, 1 13 bg Gon 
Di'yesRENCE, . /. [differentia, Latin. + _ 
1. State of being diſtin from ſomething z contre) 
to identity. | | 
Where the faith of the holy church is one, a difference between 
cuſtoms of the church doth no harm. lila. 
2. The quality by which one differs from another. 
This nobility, or difference from the vulgar, was not in the he. 
ginning given to the ſucceſſion of blood, but to the ſuceelſna 
of virtue, Ralegh 
Thus, born alike, from virtue firſt began 
The diff 'rence that diſtinguiſh'd man from mant — 
He claim'd no title from deſcent of blood; 
"But that, which made him noble, made him good, Dede 
Though it be uſeful to diſcern every variety that is tobe f 
in. nature, yet it is not convenlcht to confider every differerct th 
is in things, and divide them into diſtin& claſſes under ev) ſuc 
difforence. 5 eh. 


| Shakeſpeart' Gy 
He is weary of his life, that hath a difference with any * 
and will walk abroad after daylight. 18 
Noshing could have fallen out more unluckily than that 
ſhould be ſuch differmnces among them about that which off 
tend to be the only means of ending differences. 7000 
5. Diſtinction. pdt % 
Our conſtitution does not only make a difference btn | 
guilty and the innocent, but, even among the guilty, den. 
as are more or lels criminal, | Aalen Fuss 


. * » 9 
6. Point in queſtion ; ground of controverſy. 
Are you acquainted with the diffcrence 
That holds this preſent queſtion in the court ? 


Sl 


Moſt are apt to ſeek all the differences of letters in thoſe en 


lating motions ; whereas ſeveral combinations of Rn * 


ſegved, and art difrrenced by other concurrent cnule'. * u 
rr > nds e and well cultivated teglon wy 
9 | and deſolate wilderneſs. „ 


3 


D 1 F 
We fee nothing that differences the 


F Sertzeſthus | 4 
DVeraRBNT+ adj. [from differ.) 
l, Piſtinet - an Avon that lead from * 

ar hore : liti _ | plays 
ual . , t 
2. f contrary q The Britons _ 1 | 
tive home for unaccuſtom d air, | 
pr ge climes, where diff rent food and foil 
portend Aletilar 
: - 1 0 
alike N by + roars f faces, nor the age, nor the colour, ought to 
Nei 1 a all figures, any more than the hair; becauſe men are 
be — from each other, as the regions in which they are born 
as dl 


Dryden's Du . 

ure dif Bog conſiſts in things which produce pleaſure, Pe 

: 4 of thoſe e any pain 1 now theſe, as > 
5 ep 9 er bod, is applied to the doctrine of 
oY fniteſimals, or infinitely ſmall quantities, called 
th arithmetick of fluxions. It conſiſts in deſcend- 
5 from whole quantities to their infinitely ſmall 
k erences, and comparing together theſe infinitely 


courage of Mneſtheus from 


3. 


{mall differences, of what kind ſoever they be: and 


hence it takes the name of the differential cal- 
_ roy analyſis of infiniteſimals. Harris. 
Di'eFBRENTLY- adv. [ from different.) In a different 


_ conſider how differently he is affected by the ſame 


thought, 
when he 
Di eFERINGLY- 
manner. | , | N 
Such protuberant and concaye parts of a ſurface may remit the 
light ſo di eringly, as to vary a colour. Beyle. 
PlbFl'C IL. 4%. [dificilis, Latin.] ; : 
\. Difficult; hard; not eaſy; not obvious. Little 
* chat ſhould give motion to an unwieldy bulle, which itſelf 
- hath neither bulk nor motion, 
j re. 
en adn was not more difficily 
Than to a blackbird 'tis to whiſtle, 

2, Scrupulous ; hard to be perfuaded. 
©" "The cardinal finding the pope difficil in granting the diſpenſation, 
doth uſe it as a principal argument, concerning the king's merit, 


finds it delivered by an ordinary genius. Addiſon. 


Hudibras. 


that he had touched none of thoſe deniers which had been levied | 


$ in England. | : Bacon. 

Datei Ess. #. / [from aiffcil.] Difficulty to be 

perſuaded ; incompliance; impracticability. A word 
not in uſe, but proper. : 

There be that in their nature do not affect the good of others: 
the lighter fort of malkgnity turneth but to a croſſneſs, or froward- 
nels, or aptneſs to oppoſe, or difficiineſs, or the like; but the deeper 
ſort, to envy and mere miſchiet. : Bacon. 

DI'FFICULT. adj. [difficilis, Latin. ] 
1. Hard; not eaſy ; not facil. 

It is difficult in the eyes of this people, 
2. Troubleſome ;_ vexatious. 


; Hard to pleaſe ; peeviſh ; moroſe. 
ind himſelf in the full enjoyment 

- of his ſtation, will difficult be — to think any 1 un- 
juſt that offer to continue it. Rogers's Sermons. 

Di'rricurrr. 2. / from difficult ; difficults, French. ] 

1. Hardneſs ; contrariety to eaſineſs or facility. 

The religion which, by this covenant, we engage ourſelves to 
obſerve, is a work of labour and difficulty; a ſervice that requires 
our greateſt care and attention. „ Rogers. 

2. hs og which is hard to accompliſh ; that which is not 

ealy, | | 

They miſtake difficultiet for impoſlibilities : a pernicious miſtake 
certainly; and the more pernicious, for that men are ſeldom con- 
vinced of it, till their convictions do them no good. South, 

3. Diſtreſs ; oppoſition. 

| Thus, by degrees, he roſe to Jove's imperial ſeat : 
„Thus difficulties prove a ſoul legitimately great. Dryden. 

4. Perplexity in affairs; uneaſineſs of circumſtances. 
They lie under ſome difficultics by reaſon of the emperor's diſ- 

pleaſure, who has forbidden their mànufactures. Addi 


Zachar. 


wy 


1'er1CULTLY. adv. [from difficult.) Hardly ; wit 
difficulty. 
A man, who has al 


on on Italy. 

5. Objection; cavil. 
Men ſhould conſider, that raiſing difficulties concerning the myſ- 
teries in religion, cannot make them more wiſe, learned, or virtu- 
BY... He 15 N Swift. 
7 DIFFIDE, v. . [iffdo, Latin.) To diſtruſt ; to 
have no confidence in. | ain | 

With and frar 
The woman did the rtl. hear : 

The man difides in his own augury, 
„ And doubts the gods. | Dryden. 
Direlbzxes. 1. /. [from diffide.] Fr 


1. Diſtruſt; want of confidence in others. 
9 man almoſt . himſelf ſecure, and men durſt ſcarce com- 
mune or talk one with another; but there was a general-diffidence 


every where, Bacon's Henry VII. 
| You have brought ſcandal ü 8 
To Iſrael, diffdence of God, and doubt 
18 hearts, propenſe enough before 
aver, 
2. Doubt; wa 


udt ; want of confidence in ourſelves. 
If the evi 


Only on probable proofs, our aſſent can reach no higher than an 


urance or difidence ariſing fro ſs + 
bability of 2 pans 4 ing Mons cor aa} ot 
e hlent 


always when you doubt your ſenſe ; | 
wow ſpeak, though ſure, with ſeeming diffdence. Pope. 
_ — vever atheiſts think on, or whatſoever they look on, all 
miniſter ſome reaſons for ſuſpicion and diffidence, leſt poſſibly 


re may be in the wrong ; and then it is a fearful thing to fall into 
de hands of the living God. 


| 


* * Bentley. 
1. Dean T. adj, [from diffde.] 
' Viſtruſtful ; doubting others. 
Be not diffident 
Of wiſdom ; ſhe deſerts thee Wo thou 
Ply n not her, when moſt thou need'ſt her nigh. Milton. 
king 17 "Peaks of the Seres, the ſame people with the Chineſe, as 
he, en and diffident in their manner of dealing. Arbuthnct. 
on tful of an event, uſed of things ; uncertain. 
15 * really ſo d of it, as to let it lie by me theſe two years, 
Do ou now ſee it, Pepe. 
Lab tkul of himſelf; not confident. 

a *. lo confident of my own ſufficiency, as not willingly to 
fel, ve & counſel of others z but yet I am not ſo diffident of my- 
1 eu to ſubmit to any man's dictates. * King Charles, 

7, diert makes the humble heart d ident. Clariſſa. 
* ND. v. a. [difiade, Latin.] To cleave in 
de ſplit, | | Dis. 

| 2 


which preſents itſelf in a great writer, from what he is | 


adv. from differing.) In a different | 


is of as difficil apprehenſion as any | 
Glanville's Scepfis. | 


ce to five | 


1 


| 


. 


3. Extended, 


Milton's Agoniftes. |. 
dence of its being, or that this is its true ſenſe, be | 


Pope's Eſſay on Homer. | 


: 
1 


: 
: 
N 


Philips. | 


| 


DIG 
Dirrrssioh. . , [difi/fo, Latin. ] The act of 
ing or ſplitting. pow 8e, 
Dir fL“ TIox. 2. / [diflare, Latin. ] The act of 
tering with a blaſt of wind, Dis. 


Dri'ye1,vence, I. . I from ue Lat.] The qualit 
Parthenon aal — 2 $3: the 


Dis. 
ſe At- 


effect of fluidity; the contrary to conſiſteney. 
Ice is water congealed reer 


acquireth no new fotm, but rather a conſiſtence or determination 


| 5 = diffluency z and amitteth not its eſſence, but condition of | 
\ A ul iky. id 
j 


Brown's V1 ulgar Erreurs. 


Di'rriurwr. 2 [difluens, Lat.] Flowing every 
way; not conſiſtent; not fixed. 


DIFFORM. adj. [from forma, Latin. ]. Contrary to 
uniform; having parts of different ſtructure; diſſi- 


milar; unlike; irregular: as, a difform flower, one 
of which the leaves are unlike each other. 

The unequal refractions of difform rays proceed not from any 
contingent irregularitiesz ſuch as are veins, an uneven poliſh, or 
fortuitous poſition of the pores of glaſs, Newton. 

Dirro'rmiTyY. 2. from difform.] Diverſity of form; 
irregularity ; diſſimilitude. | 

While they murmur againſt the preſent diſpoſure of things, they 
defire in them a difformity from the primitive rule, and the idea of 
that mind that formed all things belt Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

DiFrFRANCHISEMENT, 2. / 0 anchiſe, French.] The 
act of taking away the privileges of a city. 
To DIFFU'SE. v. a. [diffuſus, Latin. 


1. To pour out upon a plane, ſo that the liquor may | 


run every way; to pour without particular direction. 
When theſe waters began to riſe at firit, long before they could 
ſwell to the height of the mountains, they would diffuſe themſelves 
every Way. » urnet's Theory, 
2. To ſpread ; to ſcatter to diſperſe. 
| Wiſdom had ordain'd 
 Govd out of evil to create; inſtead - 
Of ſpirits malign, a better race to bring | 
Into their vacant room, and thence dif 1 
His good to worlds, and ayes, infinite, Milton. 
No ſect wants its apoſtles to propagate and diſſuſe it. 
Decay of P iety. 


A chief renown'd in war, 
Whoſe race ſhall bear aloft the Latiai name, 


And through the canquer'd world diffuſe our fame. Dryden. 
His eyes diffus'd a venerable grace, | | 
And charity ſtſelf was in his face. Dryden's Gord Parſon. 


Dirru“s k. adj. [diffuſus, Latin. 
1. Scattered; Ms y ſpread, 4 


2. Copious ; not concile, {4 


Direvu'stD, participial adj. Longe This word | 


ſeems to have 2 in Shakeſp 
as wild, uncouth, irregular, 

Let them from forth a ſawpit ruſh at once, 
With ſome diffuſed ſong. Shak, Merry Wives 

e grows like ſavages, 

To ſwearing and tern looks, diffus'd attire, 

And every thing that ſeems unnatural. 
Direv'seDLY. adv. 


edly ; in manner o 
Dirru'stpNEss, 2. % 


e's time, the ſame 
of Windſor. 


Shakeſp, Henry V. 
from diffu/ed.] Widely” diſperſ. 
that which is ſpread every way. 

from diffu/ed.] The tate of 
being diffuſed ; diſperſion. *Y | 
Direu's8LY. adv, [from diffufe.] 
1. Widely ; extenſively. +16 
2. Copiouſly ; not conciſely. . 
Diryv'sioN, #, /. [from fuſe] | 
1. Diſperſion ; the ſtate of being ſcattered every way. 


Whereas all bodies act either by the communication of their 
natures, or by the impreſſions and ſignatures of their motions, the 


_ diffuſion of ſpecies viſible ſeemeth to participate more of the former | 


operation, and the ſpecies audible of the latter, Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
A ſheet of very well ſleeked marbled paper did not caſt diſtin 
colours upon the wall, nor throw its light with an equal diffuſion; 
but threw its beams, unſtained and bright, to this and that part of 


the wall, | Boyle on Colours. 
2. Copiouſneſs ; exuberance of ſtylle. 
Diyev'srve. adj. [from diffu/e.] . 5 
1. Having the quality of ſcattering any thing every 
WAY. | 
Diſſuſive of themſelves, where'er they paſs 
They make that warmth in others they expect: 
T A ebe. works like bodies on a glaſs, 
And does its image on their men project. 
2. Scattered ; diſperſed ; having 
ing diffuſion, | 
All liquid bodies are diffuſive; for their parts, being in motion, 
have no connexion, but glide and fall off any ws a 
Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 
No man is of ſo general and diffuſive a luſt, 
amours all the world over. | 
The ſtars, no longer overlaid with weight, 
Exert their heads from underneath the-maſs, 
And upward ſhoot, and kindle as they paſs, 


Dryden. 
e quality of ſuffer- 


And with diffuſive light adorn their heav'nly place. Dryden. 
Cheriſh'd with hope, and fed with joy, it grows; 
Its cheerful buds their opening bloom diſcloſe, 
And round the happy ſoil fue odour flows. Prior. 


They are not agreed among themſelves where infalllbillty is 
ſeated 3 whether in the pope alone, or a council alone, or in both 
together, or in the df’ , body of Chriſtians, 


Tillotſon. 
Direv'sivELY. adv. [from diff“. Widely ; ex- 
tenſively ; every way. | | 


Dirru'sivzxESss. 765 [from diu ve. 


1. Extenſion; diſperſion; the power of diffuſing; the 
tate of being d\Faſed.. 


2. Want of conciſeneſs ; large compaſs of expreſſion. 
The fault that'I find with a modern legend, is its diffuſiweneſs : 

you have ſometimes the whole fide of a medal over-run with it. 
| | 8 Addiſon en Medals, 
To DIG. v. a. preter. dug, or digged; part. paſſ. dug, 


or digged. die, Saxon, a ditch ; dyger, Daniſh, to 
dig. a 
i. To pierce with a ſpade. 


Then ſaid he unto me, Son of man, dig now in the wall; and 

when I had digged in the wall, 1 beheld a door. Excl. 

2. To form by digging. 

| Seek with heart and mouth to build up the walls of Jeruſalem, 

which you have broken down; and to fill up the mines that you 

have digged, by craft and ſubtlety, to overthrow the ſame. Whitgift, 
He 


uilt towers in the deſert, and digged many wells; for he 
had much cattle. £ 2 Chron, xx vi. 10. 


3. To cultivate the ground by turning it with a ſpade. 


The walls of your garden, without their furniture, look as ill 
as thoſe of your 


uſe ; ſo that you cannot dig up your garden too 

often. | 43S Temple, 
Be firſt to dig the ground, be firſt to burn 

\ The branches Avg 5 | Dryden Virgil. 


cleay< 


alling away on all ſides; the 


of the alr, whereby it] 


1 


as to proſecute his | 


D 1G 
ierce with a ſharp point. 
| oy rav*nous vulture in his open'd fide 
Her crooked beak ws m__ er * anten yg 
Still for the growing liver digg'd his b WP 825 
The growing liver will ſupplies the feaſt, Dryden's FE nelds 
To gainiby digging. 9 505 
It is digged out of even the higheſt mountains, 
the earth contingently; as the pyrites. | 
Nor was the ground alone requir'd to bear 
Her annual income to the crooked ſhare; 
But greedy mortals, rummaging her tore, 
g Digg d from her entrails firſt the precious ore. 
7 DI. v.n To work with a ſpade; 
| making holes, or turning the ground. 
They long for death, but it cometh not z and dig for it more than 
for hid treaſures © — © ob, ili. 21. 
The Italians have often dug into lands, deſcribed in old authors 
as the places where ſtatues or obeliſks ſtood, and ſeldom failed of 
ſucceſs, | Addiſon's T ravels. 
To DIG wp. v. a, To throw up that which is covered 
with earth, | „ | 
If 1 digg'd up thy forefathers graves, 
And hung their rotten coffins up in chains, 
It would not (lake mine ire. 4 
Di'camry, u. / Fare Second marriage; mar- 
riage to a ſecond wife after the death of the firſt: 
bigamy, having two wives at once. 
+ Champny only proves, that archbiſhop Cranmer was twice 


4. To 


* 


— —e— 


5. 


: 
: 


S ba leſpeare. 


| | 32 which is not denied: but brings nothing to prove that 
fu 


ch bigamy, or digamy rather, deprives a biſhop of the lawful uſe of 
his power of el. LO Wn. Biſhop Ferne. 


\Di"cerENT. adj. [digerens, Latin.] That which has 
the power of digeſting, or cauſing digeſtion, Dic. 
Di'cssT. . J. [digefta, Latin,] The pandeR of the 
civil law, containing the opinions of the ancient law- 


Vers. 

& hal a L wg to male particular digef, or recompilement to 

the laws of mine own pation, Bacen. 
Labs in the dige ſhew that the Romans applied themſelves 

to trade, | Arbuthnot on Coins» 


'To DIGE'ST./v. a. [digero, digeſtum, Latin. ] 
1. To diſtribute into various claſles or repoſitories ; to 
ran iſpoſe methodically. 

To concoct in the ſtomach, ſo as that the various 
particles of food may be applied to their proper uſe. 
If little faults, proceeding on diſtemper, | | 

Shall not be wink'd at, how ſhall we ftretch our eye, 
When capital crimes chew'd, ſwallow'd, and digefted, 
Appear ? ' Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Each then has organs to dige his food; | 
One to beget, and one receive, the brood, Prior. 
3. To ſoften by heat, as in a boiler, or in a dunghill: 
a chemical term. | | 
4. To range methodically in the mind; to apply know- 
ledge by meditation to its proper uſe, | 


Choſen friends, with ſenſe 'd, 
Learning digeſted well. | | bom, 
5. To reduce to any plan, ſcheme, or method. 


Our 2 
Leaps o'er the vaunt and firſtlings of thoſe broils, 
Oinning i' th' middle : ſtarting thence away 
To what may be digeſted in a play. | 
6. To receive without loathing or repugnance ; not to 
reject. | 
5 Firſt, let us go to dinner. 
Nay, let me praiſe you while 1 have a ſtomach. 
No, pray thee, let it ſerve for table-talk; 
Then, howſoe'er thou ſpeak'ſt, mong other things 
I ſhall digeſt it. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice, 
The pleaſance of numbers is, that rudeneſs and barbariſm might 


the better taſte and digeſt the leſſons of civility. Peacham. 
7. To receive and enjoy. 
Cornwal and Albany, 
With my two daughters dowers, digeft the third. Shakeſp. 


8. [In chirurgery.] To diſpoſe a wound to generate 
pus in order to a cure. ws 
To Dict'sr, v. u. To 
and tend to a cure. | 
Drct'srER. 2. . [from dige. 
1. He that digeſts or diſpoſes. ; 
2. He that digeſts or concocts his food. | 
People that are bilious and fat, rather than lean, are great eaters 
and ill digeſters. | ent Arbutbnor. 
3. A ſtrong veſſel or engine, contrived by M. Papin, 
wherein to boil, with a very ſtrong heat, any bony 
ſubſtances, ſo as to reduce them into a fluid ftate. 
| Quincy. 


concoctive 


\ 


4. That which cauſes or ſtrengthens. the 
power, & 
Rice is of excellent uſe 
reſtorer of health, and a Temples 
Diok'sTIBLE. ag. from digeſt.] That which is ca- 
pable of being digeſted or concocted in the ſtomach. 
Thoſe medicines that purge by ſtool are, at the firſt, not 42871555 
ble by the ſtomach, and therefore move immediately downwards to 
the guts. | Bacon's Natural Hiſtery. 

Dicz'sT10N. #. . [from digeſt.) N 
1. The act of digeſting or concocting food in the io» 

mach. | 
Now good digeſtion 165 
And health . Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Digeſtion is a fermentation begun, becauſe there are all the tequi- 
fites of ſuch a fermentation z heat, air, and motion t but it is not 4 
complete fermentation, becauſe that 
the continuance of the aliment in the ſtomach: vegetable putre- 
faction reſembles very much animal digeſtion. Arbuthnot on Alim. 
Quantity of food cannot be determined by meaſures and weights, 
or any general Leſſian rules; but muſt vary with the vigour or 
decays of age or of health, and the uſe or diſuſe of air or of exer- 
elſe, with the changes of appetite ; and then, by what every man 
may find or ſuſpect of the preſent ſtrength or weakneſs of „ 
| em 


10 digeſter. 


wait on appetite, 


43 le. 
Every morſel to a ſatisfied hunger, is only a new labour to a ches 
di ion. 1 South. 
2. The preparation of matter by a chemical heat. 
We conceive, indeed, that a perfect good concoction, or digeſtion, 
or maturation of ſome metals, will produce gold. Bacon's Nat. Hit. 
Did chymick chance the furnaces prepare, 
Raiſe all the labour · houſes of the air, - | 
And lay crude yapours in digeſtion there ? Blachmore. 
3- Reduction to a plan 


( the act of methodiſing ; the 
maturation of a deſign. | - 


The digeflion of the counſels 
ſiſting of torty counſellors, w 


4 The act of diſpoſing a wound to generate matter, 
5- The diſpoſition of a wound or ſore to generate matter. 
The firſt ſtage of ling, or the diſcharge of matter, is by 


in Sweden is made in ſenate, con- 
ho are generally the greateſt _ ; 
| to 


| ſurgeons called digeſſion, 


Sharp's Surgery. 
Dicz'srivr. 


— 


e 


* 


* 


— 


Sbeleſpearr. 


generate matter, as a wound, 


for all illneſſes of the ſtomach, a great 


ulres a greater time than 


Fg 


DIG 


Dio'srivy. adj, {from 


| the Romach, | 
A chilifaQtory menſtruum, or a preparation, drawn from 
' ſpecies or Individuals, whoſe Rtomachs peculiarly diſſolve lapideous 
bodles. run Vulgar Errouri. 
2. Cupable by heat to ſoften and ſubdue, 


e earth and ſun were in that very ſtate; the one active, 


piercing, and Age, by its heat z the other paſſive, OY and | 4+ 


ſtored with materials for ſuch a production. ale, 
3- Methodiſing ; adjuſting, 
To bufinets, ripen'd by digeflive thought, | 
This futore rule Is Into method brought, Dryden, 
Dior. . / [from digef.) An application which 
diſpoſes a wound to generate matter. 7 
1 drefled it with digfhver Wiſeman on Abſeeſſes+ 
Diou'srunrt, ./ Concoction: not uſed. | 
Noither tie yourſelf always to eat meats of caly digeſurez ſuch 
- ay veal, (weetbreads. Harvey. 


Did. . / [from Jig.] One that opens the 


ground with a ſpade, 

When we viſited mines, we have been told by diggers, that even 
when the (ky ſeemed clear, there would ſuddenly ariſe a ſteam fo 
thick, that It would put out their candles. Boyle, 


To Drour, v. 4. [dilran, to prepare, to regulate, | 


Saxon, ] 4 ; 
1. To dreſs; to deck; to bedeck ; to embelliſh; to 
.adarn, It ſeems always to ſignify the paſt : the par- 
ticiple paſſive is dight, as dighted in Hudibras is per- 
ape improper. + 
Let my due feet never fail 
Io walk the ſtudlous cloiſters pale 
And love the high embowed roof, 
. With antiek pillar, maſly proof; 


And ftoried windows richly dight £5 
g 7 Milton. 


_ _ Cafting a dim religious light. 
$42 Juſt fo the proud Inſulting laſs 
Array'd and digbied Hudibras. Hudibras. 
-2, To put on. 
On hie head his dreadful hat he dight, - 
Which maketh him inviſible to light. Hubberd's Tale. 


Di'arrt, 5 [digitus, Latin.) 
1. The meuſure of length containing three fourths of an 
inch. : | 
If the Inverted tubs of mercury be but twenty-five digits hig 
or ſomewhat more, the quickſilver will not fall, but remain 
pended In the tube, becauſe it cannot preſs the ſubjacent mercury 
with fo great a. force as doth _ pn cylinder of the air, 
thence to the top of the atmoſphere, | 
_— 5 i 150 les Spring of the Air. 
2. The twelfth part of the diameter of the ſun or moon. 
3. Any of the numbers expreſſed by ſingle figures ; any 
number to ten: ſo called from counting upon the 
fingers, 4 
ot only the numbers ſeven and nine, from conſiderations ab- 
ruſe; have been extolled by moſt, but all or moſt of other digits 
have been 'as mayltically applauded, Brown's Fulgar Ervrours, 
Dir rb. adj, [on digitur, Latin.] Branched 
out into diviſions like fingers; as a digitared leuf is a 
leaf compoſed of many ſmall leaves, 
- For animals multifidous, or ſuch as are digitated, or have ſeveral 
© AWiſions In thelr feat, there are but two that are uniparous; that 
Iv, men and elephants, Bronn's Vulgar Erronrs, 
Diguania'rion, v. / [digladiatio, Latin.] A com- 
bat with ſwords ; any quarrel or conteſt, 
Ar\(tutle ſeems purpoſely to Intend the cheriſhing of contro- 
verſial digladiations, by Ns own affeQion of an intricate obſcurity, 
| | Glanville's Scepfir. 
Dran. adj. [row dignify.) Inveſted with ſome 
dignity it is uſed chiefly of. the clergy. 
bbots are |tiled dignified clocks, as having ſome dignity in the 
church. Aylifſe's Parer gon. 


Dianiricalrion. n. / [from u.] Exaltation. 
1 grant that where a noble and ancient defcent and merit meet 


In any man, It le a double dignification of that perſon, 


Walton's Angler. 
To DVGNIFY, v. a. . dignus and facio, ne] 
1. To advance; to prefer ; to exalt. Uſed chiefly o 


the, clergy. | : . 
2. Lo honour; to adorn; to give luſtre to; to improve 


by ſome adventitious excellence, or honourable dif. | 


tindtion, . MN 
VE Hh. Sucha day, 
Bo fought, ſo follow'd, and ſo fairly won, 
Came not till now to 740 the times 
Yince Caſar's fortunes „ 
Not that we think us worthy ſuch a pueſt, 
But that your worth will iN fy our feaſt, 


Os Henry IV. 


Ben Nen. 
0 turbots A my boarde 
hut gudgeons, flounders, what my Thames aftords, Pope. 
Dranirany. . / {from dignns, Lafin.) A clergy- 
man advanced to ſome dignity, to ſome rank above 
that of a parochial prieſt, 5 

If there be any dignitaries, whoſe preferments are perhaps not 
ably to the accuſation of ſuperfluity, they may be perſons of ſu- 
periox merits © | Swiſh. 

Dian. „%% [dignitar, Latin.) 
1. Rank of elevation, 

Angels ate not any where ſpoken ſo highly of as our Lord and 

Saviour ef\y Chriſt, and are not In dignity equal to him. Hooker, 
2, Grandeur of mien ; elevation of aſpect. 

Some men hayg a native dignity, which will procure them more 
regard by a look, 4 others can obtain by the moſt imperious 
commands. : Clarif, 

3+ Advancement 1 preferment 1 high place, 
Faſter than e ow'ers comes thought on thought, 
And not a thought but thinks on dignity. Shatefpeare, 
For thoſe of old, 


And theſe late dipnitics heap'd up to them. Shebeſpeare, 

4. [Among eccleſiaſticks,] By a Ae we underitand 

that promotion or preferment to which any — 

ton Ia annexed, | Hue, Parergon, 
5 Maxime ; general principles : Ghee dat. 

The folences concluding from dignitier, and principles known by 
themſelves, recelve not fhtisfaQtion from probable reatons, much 
ele from bare aflorerations. Brown. 

6. (la aſtrology.} The planet is in dignity when it 
is in any fign. 


pidxe'r ion. % [from Ave, Latin.) DittinAion ; 


diſtinguiſhing mark. 
That wn M and conjeture of prevalent hu- 
mourt, — bo collected + in our nails, we are not avert 
wv cancede, Brews't F'sgar Lust 
„ DIGRR'SS, v. . 


IF. e LA] 


a. Lo turn aſide out 


= 


h, | 
uſ- 


DIL 


chief tenour of an argument. | f 
In the purſuit of an argument there Is hardly room to digre/s 
into a particular definition, as often as a man varies the ſitznification 
of any term. 2 8 | 
3. To wander; to expatiate, | 
It ſeemeth (to digreſs no farther) that the Tartarians, ſpreadin 
ſo far, cannot be the Iſraelites. Brerewoed, 
To go out of the right way, or common track; to 
tranſgreſs ; to deviate : not in uſe. 
I am come to keep my word, 
Though in ſome*part am forced to digreſs, 
Which at more leiſure I will ſo excuſe 


As you ſhall well be ſatisfied, Shakeſpeare. 
Thy noble ſhape is but a fornl of wax, | 
Digreſſing from the valour of a man, Shakeſpeare. 


Diore'8810N, . / [digreſfio, Latin. ] 
1. A paſſage deviating from the main tenour or deſign 
of a diſcourſe, | 
The good man thought ſo much of his late conceived common- 
wealth, that all other matters were but digreſſions to him. Sidney. 


He, ſhe knew, would intermix 
Grateful digreſfions, and folve high diſpute 


With conjugal careſſes. 4 Milton. 
Here ſome digre//ion I muſt make, t' accuſe 
Thee, my forgetful and ungrateful muſe, Denham. 


To content and fill the eye of the underſtanding, the beſt authors 
ſprinkle their works with pleaſing digrefſions, with which they re- 
create the minds of their readers. Dryden. 
2, Deviation, | | 
The digreſſion of the fun Is not equal; but, near the equinoRial 
interſectlons, it is right and greater; near the ſolſtices, more 
oblique and heſſer. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Dr1jupica"rion. n. % [dijugicatio, Latin.) Judicial 
diſtinction. 
Dix k. u. / die, Saxon; 44, Erſe.] 


1. A channel to receive water. 
The dykes are fill'd, and with a roaring found 
The riſing rivers float the nether ground. Dryden' Virgil. 
The king of dykes ! than whom no fluice of mud 
With deeper ſable blots the filver flood. Pope's Dunciad. 
2. A mound to hinder inundations, 
God, that breaks up the flood-gates of ſo great a deluge, and 
all the art and induſtry of man is not fufficicat to raiſe 2 
and ramparts againſt it. | ley. 
To DILA'CERATE, v. a. [dilacero, Latin.] To tear; 
to rend; to force in two. N 0 
The infant, at the accompliſhed period, ſtruggling to come 


forth, dil/acerates and breaks thoſe parts which reſtrained him be- 
fore, Brown's Yulgar Errours, 


Dil AcRA“TT ION. 2. / {from dilaceratio, Latin.) The 
act of rending in two. | | 
„The greateſt tenſation of pain is by the obſtruction of the ſmall 

veſſels, and dilaceration of the nervous fibres. Arbutbnot. 

To DiLa'NlaTE. v. à. [dilanio, Latin.] To tear; to 
rend in pieces, 

Rather than they would dilaniate the entrails of their own mo 
ther, and expoſe her thereby to be raviſhed, they met half way in 
a gallant kind, Howel's England's Tears, 

To DILA'PIDATE. v. „HI dilapido, Latin.) To go to 

ruin; to fall by decay. 

Ditayiba'Ti0N. n. / [dilapidatio, Latin.) The in- 
cumbent's ſuffering the chancel, or any other edi- 
fices of his eccleſiaſtical living, to 7 to ruin or de- 
cay, by 1 to repair the ſame: and it like - 
wiſe extends to his committing, or ſuffering to be 
committed, any wilful waſte in or upon the glebe- 
woods, or any other inheritance of the church, 

Ali“: Parergon. 
"Tis the duty of all church-wardens to prevent the dilapidations 
of the chancel and manſivn-houſe belonging to the rector or vicar, 


Of Parergon. 

DiLaTani'tity, =. /. [from dilatable.) The quality 
of admitting extenſion. 

We take notice of the wonderful dilatability or extenſiveneſs of 

the gullets of ſerpents 1 1 have taken two adult mice out of the 

ſtomach of an adder, whoſe neck was not bigger than my little 


finger. | ay. 
By this continual contraRtibility and dilatabiliry, by different 2 
grees of heat, the air is kept in a conſtant motion, Arxbutbnet. 


DiLa"TABLE, ag. from dilate.) Capable of extenſion. 
The windpipe divides itſelf Into a great number of branches, 
called bronchia 1 theſe end in ſmall air bladders, dilatable and con- 
traQtible, capable to be inflated by the admiſſion of air, and to 
ſublide at the expulſion of It, 
DitaTA'T10N, n./. [from dilatatio, Latin.) 
1. The act of extending into greater ſpace : oppoſed 
to contraction. | 
The motions of the » by contraction and dilatation, are 
ſo caſy and fo ſubtle, that you can hardly conceive or diſtinguiſh 
them 1 * c Holder. 
2, The ſtate of being extended; the ſtate in which the 
Parts are at more diſtance from each other. | 
Joy cauſeth a cheerfulneſs and vigour in the eyes; ſinging, 
leaping, dancing, and ſometimes tears wall theſe are the effects of 
the dilatation, and coming forth of the ſpirits into the outward 
parts, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
The image of the ſun ſhould be drawn out into an oblong form, 
elther by a dilatation of every ray, or by any other caſual incquality 
of the refractlons. Newton, 


To DILA'TE. v. a. [dilato, Latin.] 
4. To extend ; to ſpread out ; to enlarge: oppoſed to 
contra. , 
But ye thereby much greater glory gate 
—Than had ye ſorted 9 45 "x 
For now your light doth more itſelf dilate, 


And in wy darkneſs gyroune doth appear, Spenſer, 
5 atan alarm'd, 

Collecting all his might, dilated Rood, 

Like Teneriff, or Atlas, untemov'd. Milton. 


— Opener of mine eyes, — 
Dim erſt j dilated tpirits, ampler heart, 
And growing up to ad : which for thee 


Chiefly 1 fought ; without thee can dolpite. Milton. 
Through all the air his ſounding firings dilate 

Sorrow, Uke that which tuuch'd our hearts of late. Waller. 
Diffuv'd, it rifes in a higher ſphere; 

Dilater ity drops, and toftens into alt. 


Prier, 
1 mark the various fury of the winds z | 


Thele neither ſeatons guide, nor order binds : 
They now dilate and now contract their force; 
Various their „ but endlefs is their courſe, Privy. | 
The fecand refrattion would ſpfead the rays one way as much as 
the heit doth another, and fo dilate the image in breadth as much 
as the firſt doth in length. Nexoron, 
2. To relate at large; to tell diffuſely and copiouſly. 
But he would not endure that woful theam 
For to dilare at large 3 but urged fore, | 


Hina haſty to 


With piercing worde, and pititul implore, 
ariſe, i F giry Queen, | 


diget.) 13. To depart from the main deſign of a diſcourſe, or | 
1. Having the power to caule digeſtion, or to ſtrengthen 


Locke. | 


_ 


| Dits'cTiON. ». /. [dile4io, Latin.) The a 


Arbuthnot on Aliments. || 


| 


* 


DIL 


1 I obſerving, * vin 
Took once a pliant hour, and found good means 
To draw from her a prayer of earneſt heart, 
That I would all my pilgrimage dilate, * 
Whereof by parcels ſhe had ſomething heard, „ 


But not diſtinctively. Sha a 
To Dil Tz. v. 5. gerd: u 
1. To widen ; to grow wide, 4 
His heart dilates and glories in his ſtrength. | 
2. To ſpeak largely and copiouſly. Aldi, 
It may be behoveful for princes, in matters of grace, totrnſg 


the ſame publickly, and by themſelves; or their min; 
_ * — lagna thai luſtre, by any addition ay 2 of 
peech. 
D1ta"ro. 5. /; [from dilate.] That which wider 
extends. * 
The buccinatores, or blowers up of the ch 
of the noſe, are too ſtrong 8 anz Ae Ae 
Di'LATORINESS, 2. /; [from dilatory.] The quality a 
being dilatory ; ſlowneſs; ſluggiſhneſs, 
DILATORY. adj. [dilatoire, 5 r. dilatorius, Latin 
Tardy ; flow ; given to procraſtination ; addicted i; 
delay; ſluggiſh ; loitering. 
An inferior council, after former tedious ſuits in a higher town 
would be but di/atery, and fo to little purpoſe. p 
What wound did ever heal but by degrees ? 
Thou know'ſt we work by wit, and not by witeheraft; 
And wit depends on dilatery time. 
Thefe cardinals trifle with me; I abhor 


This dilatory ſloth, and tricks of Rome, Shakeſp. Heng Vll 


- Dilatory fortune plays the jilt 
With the brave, noble, honeſt, gallant man, 
To throw herſelf away on fools and knaves. 00% 
A dilatory temper commits innumerable eruelties without deja, 
Addi * end. 
ok loyi 
kindneſs. | "ag 
Jo free is Chriſt's di/effion, that the grand condition of our fe. 
licity is our belief 3858 'Bayle's Serapbit Lon, 
Dilemma. 1. J [Nan U.] 1 5 = 
1. An argument equally conclufive by contrary ſuppoſ. 
tions. A young rhetorician applied to an old fophl 
to. be taught the art of pleading, and bargaine) for 
a certain reward to be paid, when he ſhould gain 
a cauſe, The maſter ſued for his reward, and the 
ſcholar endeavoured to elude his claim by a Hung: 
II gain my cauſe, I ſhall withhold your pay, because 
the judge's award will be againſt you; if I loſe it 
I may withhold it, becauſe I ſhall not yet hay 
gained a cauſe. On the contrary, ſays the maſter, 
af you gain your cauſe, you muſt pay me, becauſe you 
are to pay me when you gain a cauſe ; if you loſe it, 
you mult ＋ By, becauſe the judge will award it, 
A dilemma, that Morton uſed to raiſe benevolence, ſome called 
his fork, and ſome his crotch. 
Hope, whoſe weak being ruin'd is 
Alike if it ſuveeed, and it it miſs; 
Whom good or ill does equally confound, _ 
And both the horns of fate's dilemma wound, 
2. A difficult or doubtful choice; a vexatious alterna- 
tive. | 
A ſtrong dilemma in a deſp'rate caſe! . 
To act with infamy, or quit the place. 
A dire dilemma, either way I'm ſped | 
If foes they write, if friends they read, me dead, P, 
Di"tLiGENCE. . / [ diligentia, atin.] 2 k. 
duity ; conſtancy in buſineſs ; continuance of endea- 
your ; unintermitted application; the contrary tg 
idleneſs. n | 
Do thy diligence to come ſhortly unto me, a Tim, if, g« 
Brethren, give diligence to make your calling and election ſure, 


2 Pet. i. ia 
DILIGENT. adj. [diligens, Latin.] | 
1. Conſtant in application ; perſevering in endeavour; 
aſſiduous; not idle; not negligent ; not lazy, 
Seeſt thou a man diligent in his buſineſs, he ſhall Rand befor 
kings. Prov. xxil. 2% 


Bacon's Henry Vll. 


2. Conftantly applied; proſecuted with activity and . 


perſeverance ; aſſiduous. ; 1 
And the judges ſhall make giligent Inquiſition, Dent, xit. 
Dr:1csnTLY, adv. [from diligent.] With afſiduity; 
with heed and perſeverance ;-'not careleſsly ; nc 
ay; . negligently. | . 
t you inquire not attentiv 
able - diſcern a number of aims Angry A _ "i 
The ancients have diligently examined in what conſiſts the buauty 
of good poſtures, Dryden's Dufreſny: 
DIL. . J [bile, Saxon.] It hath a lender, fibrole, 
annual root; the leaves are like thoſe of fennel ; the 
ſeeds are oval, plain, ſtreaked, and bordered. 
Dill is raiſed of ſeed, which is ripe in Auguſt, A. tina. 
DIL U“ CID. adj. [dilucidus, Latin.) 
1. Clear; not opaque. 2 
2. Clear; plain; not obſcure. 
To DII VID ATE. v. 4. [from dilucidare, Latin. ] To 
make clear or plain; to explain; to free from 
ſcurity. | x” 
I ſhall not extenuate, but explain and Ailacidate, according to thi 
cuſtom of the ancients, Brown's Vulgar E 
Di.uGtoa'T10N, 3. « [from dilucidatio, Latin,] The 
act of making clear ; explanation; expoſition. 
DULUENT, adj. [dilzen;, Latin.) Having the poet 
to thin and attenuate other matter. 
Di'LusNT, . , [from the adjective.] That which 
thing other matter. 3 
There is no real di wid is diluent, 
it contains water in Oo 5 8 on Aline 


To DILU'TE. v. a. ILalao, Ley he admixture 
Oe AO 


1. To make thin; to attenuate 
other parts. 
Drinking a large doſe of diluted ten, as ſhe was ordered by a phy 
ſician, ſhe got * | Luc 
The aliment ought to be thin to dilpte, demulcent to temper © 
' acid to ſubdue. Arbuthgot on 
be chamber was dark, leſt thefe'coloyry ſhould be 44 
weakened by the mixture of any adventitious light. New 
Dir.u"rs. adj. Thin; attenuated, 10 
If the red and blue colours were more dilute and weak, wr 
tance of the images would be leſs than an inch; and if the) 
more intenſe and full, that diſtance would be greater. makes 
Dir vr. . / [from dilute.] That which 


any thing elſe thin. 
Water ie only difuter, and the beſt diſſolvent of moſt of l 
ingredients ot our aliment. Avouthyt en of "mu 
+ a Dit v'7iv% 


d, 


Shakeſpeare's Othely, 


Cowley, f 


TION. . /+ [dilutio, Latin.] The act of making 
F thing thin or weak, Choe” iba ti 

any Po dilution is coagulation, or thickening, which is per- 
0 0 aipating the moſt liquid parts by hear, or by infinu- 
formed by Ct. ces, which make the parts of the fluid cohere 
ating ſome | ; Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
wo, AN. 40. [from diluvium, Latin.] Relating to 
IL ; 

the deluge» 


ac this diluvian lake ſhould riſe to the mountain tops 
guppoſe mw ifrute itſelf equaily into all countries about. 
in one place, and 006 WAY 1 5 , | Burnet's Theory. 
M. adj. Idimme, SAXON 3 dy, Welſh ; dow, Erſe,] 
[ : having a quick ſight ; not ſeeing clearly, 
1. No For her true form how can my ſpark ditcern, 
Which, dim by nature, art did never clear ? 
rehenſion. ; 
2. Des 22 is dim, and cannot by its natural . 5 diſ. 
iritual truths» EEE c Rogerte 
ner clearly ſeen ; obſcure; imperfectly diſcovered. 
3 


ieht be able to aim at ſon.e dim and ſeeming conception, 
3 begin to exiſt by che power of that eternal firſt 


Locke. 
__ Something, a8 dim to our internal view, 
1s thus perhaps the cauſe of all we do. 


„Obſtracting 


k. 
what dar face right wondrous fair did ſeem to be, 


broad beauty's beam great brightneſs threw 
3 the dim 1 that all men might it ſec, 
7 Dim. v. 4. [from the adjective. ) 
To cloud; to darken; to hinder from a full per- 
e a of light, and free exerciſe of viſion, - 
As where the Almitzhty's lightning brand does light, 
It dims the dazed eyeny and daunts the ſenſes quite, 
— Spenſer 1 Fairy Queen. 
It hath been obſerved by the ancients, that much uſe of Venus 
doch dim the light; and yet eunuchs, which are unable to generate, 


Davies. 


Pope, 


Spenſer. 


els alſo dim lighted, _ Bacon. 
m_—_— declares againſt blindneſs, and yet who almoſt is not 
fond of that which dims his fight ? Locke. 
For thee 1 dim theſe eyes, and Ruff this head, 
With all ſuch reading as was never read. Pope's Dunciad. 
2, To make leſs bright ; to obſcure, wo | 
l A ſhip that through the ocean wide, 
By condu of ſome ſtar, doth make her way, | 
When as a ſtorm hath dimm'd her truſty guide, 
Out of her courſe doth wander far aſtray. Spenſer, 


All of us have cauſe 
To wall the dimming of our ſhining ſtar. Sbaleſp. Richard III. 
Thus while he Ipake, each paſſion dimm'd his face, 
Thrice chang d. 2 Milton, 
The principal figure in a picture is like a king among his cour- 
tiers, who din all his attendants. 3 Dryden. 
DIME/NSION, 2. 60 [dimen/io, Latin.] Space con- 
tained'in any thing ; bulk ; extent; capacity. It 
js ſeldom uſed but in the plural. The three dimen- 

ſions are length, breadth, and depth. 

x He tried FIN 

The tomb, and found the ſtrait dimenſions wide. Dryden. 
My gentleman was meaſuring my walls, and taking the dimen- 
ſions of the room. ; Swift, 
Dins'ns10NLESS. adj, [from dimenſion.) Without any 
definite bulk, 


In they paſs'd | 
Dimenſonleſs through heav'nly doors. Milton, 
D1nt'x51vE. adj, [dimenſus, Lat.] That which marks 
the boundaries or outlines, 71 
All bodies have their meaſure, and their ſpace 3 
But who can draw the ſoul's dimenſive lines? Davies. 


DiuicaT10N, n. . [dimicatio, Lat.] A battle; the 
att of fighting ; conteſt, SP Dig. 
Dini TION, . /. [dimidiatio, Latin.] The act of 
halring; diviſion into two equal parts. _ Dia, 
To DIMINISH, v. a. [diminuo, Lat.] | 
1, To make leſs by abſciſſion or deſtruction of any 
part: the oppoſite to increaſe. . 


That we call good which is apt to cauſe or inereaſe pleaſure, 


or 
diminiſh,pain in us. 


te. 
Jo impair; to leſſen; to degrade. 
Impiouſly they thought | 
Thee to diainiſb, and from thee withdraw 
The number of thy worſhippers, Milton. 
„To take any thing from that to which it belongs: 
the contrary to add. ht 
Nothing was diminiſhed from the ſafety of the king \ Ao im- 
priſonment of the duke. ayward. 


Ye ſhall not add unto the word which I command you, neither 

all you diminiſh aught from it. Deut. iv. 2. 

pPOVIMLINISH, v. #, To grow leſs; to be impaired. 

| What judgment J had, increaſes rather than diminiſhes z and 

thoughts, ſuch as they 

that my only difficulty is to chuſe or to reject, Dryden. 
Crete's ample fields dimini/þ to our eye; 

Before the Boreal blaſts the veſſels fly. Pope's Odyſſey. 
MINISHINGLY, adv, [from diminiſb.] In a man- 
ner tending to vilify, or leſſen. 
never heard him cenſure, 

1 one that was abſent, 
MINU TION, #. % [diminutio, Lat.] 

The at of making leſs : oppoſed to augmentation. 
: The one is not capable of any diminution or augmentation at all 

men; the other apt to admit both. 
jy ſtate of growing leſs: oppoſed to increa/e. 

The gravitating power of the ſun ls tranſmitted through the vaſt 

— ol the planets without any diminution, ſo as to act upon all 

zwo Parts, to their very centres, with the ſame force, and accord- 


u the ſame laws, as if the part upon Which it acts were not 
furrounded with the body of l Newton. 


. Finite and infinite ſeem to be looked upon as the modes of quan- 


- > oc le. 


the act of viſion; not luminous; ſome- 


{Di'mness. 2. /. 


are, come crowding in ſo fait upon me, I 


or ſo much as ſpeak a— of | 


Heoker. | 


| ledge, to be ſeſible they have yet attained it but In poor and d. 
minutiue meaſure. Glanville's Scepſit. 


| The light of man's underſtanding is but a ſhort, diminutive, con- 
tracted light, and looks not beyond the preſent. South, 


If the ladies ſhould pnce take a liking to ſuch a diminutive race 
of lovers, we ſhould; in a little time, fee mankind epitomized, 
and the whol cies in miniature. Addi 


| ns 
They ktiow how weak and aukward many of thoſe little 2 
nutive diſcourſes are. 


Dini'nuTive. . / [from the adjective.] | 
1. A word formed to expreſs littleneſs ; as /apillus, in 
Latin, a little flone; maiſonette, in French, a bethe 
houſe; manniken, in Engliſh, a little man. 
| e afterwards proving a dainty and effeminate youth, was com- 
monly called, by the diminutive of his name, Peterkin or Perkin. 
p 


| | Bacon's Henry VII. 
Sim, while but Sim, in good repute did live; 
Was then a knave, but in diminutive. | 
2. A ſmall thing: a ſenſe not now in uſe, . 
ollow his chariot z monſter-like, be ſhewn 
For poor'ſt diminutives, for doits ! Shakeſy 
Drmi'nuTivELy. adv. [from diminutive.) In a 2 
nutive manner. (og 1 f 
Dimi'nuTIVENESS. . / [from diminutive.] Small- 
neſs ; littleneſs ; pettyneſs ; want of bulk; want of 


dignity. 0 1 1 
adj, [from dim.) Somewhat dim; ſome- 


Watts, 


Di'uisk. 
what obſcure. 

"Tis true, but let it not be known, 

My eyes are ſomewhat dimiſb grown 

For nature, always in the Fight, 

To your decays adapts my fight. - Swift, 

Di'mi$880RY. ag. [ dimifſorius, Lat.] That by which a 
man is diſmiſſed to another juriſdiction. 

A biſhop of another dioceſs ought neither to ordain or admit a 

clerk, without the conſent of his own proper biſhop, and without 

the letters dimiſſory. Ayliffe's Parergon. 


Di'miTTY. * A fine kind of fuſtian? or cloth of 
I directed a trowze of fine dimitiy. Wiſeman. 
Di'mty. adv. [from dim.] F 28 


1. Not with a quick fight; not with a clear percep- 
tion | 


Unſpeakable ! who ſitt'ſt above theſe heay? 
To us inviſible, or dimly ſeen 
In theſe thy loweſt works, 
2, Not brightly ; not luminouſly. -.. _ 5 
In the beginning of our pumping the air, the match a 
well lighted, though it had almoſt filled the receiver with fumes ; 
but by degrees it burnt more and more _ 
| N ople's Spring of the Air. 
I ſaw th' angelick guards from earth aſcend, 12424 
. - Griev'd they muſt now no longer man attend g Þ} 

The beams about their temples _ ſhone; | 

One would have thought the crime had been their own. Dryd. 

[from dim.] N 

1. Dulneſs of ſight. ; 

2. Want of apprehenſion ; ſtupidity. X 
Anſwerable to this dimneſs of their perception, was the whole 
ſyſtem and body of their religion. | Decay of Piety. 

DFMPLE. 3. /½ [dint, a hole; dintle, a little hole; 

by a careleſs pronunciation dimple. Skinner.) A ſmall 

cavity or depreſſion in the cheek, chin, or other. 


Mikon, 


art. | 142 
Ihe dimple of the upper lip is the common meaſure of _ all, 
retu. 
In her forehead's fair half- round, 
Love fits in open triumph crown'd 3 
He in the dimple of her chin, 4 
In private ſtate, by friends is ſeen. 4+-4.% Pris 
To DiTur TE. v. . [from the noun.] To fink in ſmall 


cavities, or little inequalities, | 
* The wild waves maſter'd him, and ſuck'd him in, 
And ſmiling eddies dimpled on the main. 


Dryden. 
Eternal ſmiles his emptineſs gre ls 
all Way. 


As ſhallow ſtreams run dimpli y Pope, 
Di"MPLED. adj, [from dim le.) Set with dimples. 
On each fide | 


Stood pretty dimpled boys like ſmiling Cupids. Shakeſpeare. 
Di'ur rv. adj. [from dimple.] Full of dimples ; ſinking 
in little inequalities, 
As the ſmooth furface of the dimply flood | 
The filver-ſlipper'd virgin lightly trod. Warton's Iſis. 
DIN. 3. / [vyn, a noiſe ; dynan, to make a noiſe, Sax. 
dyna, to thunder, Iflandick.] A loud noiſe; a vio- 
lent and continued ſound. | 
And all the way he roared as he went, 
That all the foreſt with aſtoniſhment 
Thereof did tremble z and the beaſts therein 
Fled faſt away from that ſo dreadful din. Hubberd' Tale. 
O, twWas a rin to fright a monſter's ear; 
a 2 er en 1 ſure, it was oy. roar Fe 
a whole he ions. ak "s Tempeſt. 
While the cock with lively din 2 80 i 
Scatters the rear of darkneſs thin; 
And to the tack, or the barn- door, 


Stoutly ſtruts his dame before. Milton. 
| 10 Now night over heav'n *: 
| Inducing darkneſs, grateful truce impos'd, | 
And filence, on the odious din of war. Milton, 


How, while the troubled elements around, 

Earth, water, air, the ſtunning din reſound, 
Thro' ſtreams of ſmoke and adverſe fire he rides, | 
While every ſhot is levell'd at his ſides. Smith, 
Some independent ideas, of no alliance to one another, are, by 
education, cuſtom, and the conſtant din of their party, ſo coupled 
in their minds, that they always appear there together. Locke, 


To Dix. v. a. [from the _ 
1. To ſtun with noiſe ; to haraſs with elamour. 


With its orbs, it hath alſo a dinetica motion, and rolls u 


1. To daſh with violence. 


Dinz'T1CatL. adj. Ihr.] Whirling round; ws" 
tiginous. 5 ers. | 
' Some of late have concluded, from ſpots in the ſun, which ap- 


pear and diſappear again, that, beſides the revolution it maketh 
its 


own poles, WAG ant c Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
A ſpherical figure is moſt commodious for dinctica! motion. 
revolution upon its own axis. Ray. 


To DING. pret. dung. v. @. [dringen, Dutch.] * 
2. To impreſs with force. „ 
To DING. v. . To bluſter; to bounce; to huff. A 
low word. 705 
Flle hufts and dinge, becauſe we will not ſpend the little we have 
, left, to get him the title of lord Strut. Arbutbnot. 
Dinc-pors. 3. / A word by which the found of bells 
Let us all ring fancy's knell ; | 
Ding, dong bell. : Shakeſpeare. 
Di'ncLs. #. /; [from den, or din, a hollow, Saxon.] 
A as 2 hills; a dale. | 
w each | and alley green, 
Dingle or buſhy Jell of this wild word 3 | 
And every boſky bourn from ſide to fide, | 
, My daily walks and ancient neighbourhood, _ . Milton, 
Di'n1xG-rooM. x. . [dine and room.] The princi 
apartment of the houſe ; the room where entertam- 
ments are made, 3 
He went out from the dining-room before he had fallen into errour 
by the intemperance of his meat, or the deluge of drink. | 


Taylor's Rule of Living Holy: - 
Di'nwner, 2. % [diner, French.) The chief meals; ho 


* 
. 


Go, get $ King Lear. 
Before dinner and ſupper, as often as it is convenient; or can be 
had, let the 3 ers of the church, or ſome parts af them, 
be ſaid publicly in Emi. Taler. 
he jolly crew, ynmindful of the paſt, ö ä 
The quarry ſhare, thelr plenteous dinner haſte, * 
| den's Hneid. 


D 
* NER-TIME. #. . [dinner and time.] The time of 
At dinner-time, 
I pray you, have in mind where we muſt meet. & 
Then from the mint walks forth the man of rhyme, 
ppy to catch me juſt at dinner ie. Pepi. 
DI „. hb | byne, Saxon, ] | 
1. A blow; a ſtroke. . 
7 Much daunted with that dint, her ſenſe was das d; 
Yet, kindli e, herſelf ſhe gather'd round. Spenſer, 
fo neither . hope 
To be invulnerable in theſe bright arma, | 
Though temper'd heav'nly ; for that mortal dint, 
Save he who reigns above, none can Yeſiſt. 
2. The mark made by a blow; the cavity remaining 
after a violent preſſure, 5 05 
N He embrac'd her naked body o'er z 
And, ſtraining hard the ſtatue, was afraid _ 
_ His hands had made a dint, and hurt the maid, 
3. Violence; force ; power. 
Now you weep ; and, 1 perceive, you feel 
The dint of pity. GE b 
We are to wreſt the whole Spaniſh monarchy out o 


3 


þ ” 
* 
Deyden. 
” - 


- his country by dint of arms. | 4 
| The dewlapt bull now chafes along the plain, 
While burning love ferments in ev'ry veinz . 
His well-arm'd front againſt his rival aims, TRE 
And by the dint of war his miſtreſs claims. Cay. 
2 


To Dix r. v. 4. [from the noun.] To mark with 
cavity by a blow, or violent impreſſion. 
With y force each other both aſſall, 
And ftrike ſo fiercely, that they do impreſs 
| Deep-dinted furrows in the batter'd mail: | | 
The iron walls to ward their blows were weak and frail. - 


„ | | Fairy Queens 
Leave, leave, fair bride, your ſolitary bone, "Y 8 
No more ſhall you return to it alone; 


It nurſeth ſadneſs 3 and your body's print, 4 Fs 

Like to a grave, the yielding down doth dint.. Donne. 
Deep-dinted wri e | 

Sunk are her eyes, and toothleſs are her jaws, Dryd. reid. 


DinuMERA' TION. 2. / [dinumeratio, Lat.] The act of 
numbering out ſingly. | : | 
Diocs'san. . /. [from dioceſt.] A biſhop, as. he 
ſtands related to his own clergy or flock. - 5 
As a dioceſan you are like to outdo yourſelf in all other capacities, 
and exemplify evety word of this diſcourſe, South. 
I have heard it has been adviſed' by a dioceſan to his inferior 
clergy, that they ſhould read ſome of the moſt celebrated ſermons 
rinted 22 others. Tatler. 
pfOCE 8. v. /. ¶ diaregſt; a Greek word, 2 
of da and 2 The circuit of every biſhop's 
juriſdiQion ; for this realm has two diviſions, one 
into ſhires or counties, in reſpe& of tempor policy ; 
another into doce/es, in reſpect of juriſdiction ecele- 
ſiaſtical. : Convell. 
None ought to be admitted by any biſhop, but ſuch as have 
dwelt and remained in his dioceſs a convenient time. iet. 
He ſhould regard the biſhop of Rome as the iſlauders of Jerſey 
and Guernſey do him of Conſtance in Normandy, that is, nothing 
at all; ſince by that French biſhop's refuſal to ſwear unto our 
king, thoſe iſles were annexed to the diore/s of Wigchaver: 
St. Paul looks upon Titus as advanced to the dignity of a 
prince, ruler of the church, and Intruſted with a large dioceſi, 
ee particular cities, under the immediate govern- 


— 


5 hel; 's Julius Cafar . 
pa Fw hands of 
the enemy; and, in order to it, to work our way into the heart of 


b's Eſſays. 


A 


1 NY be attriduned primarily to thoſe things which are ca- 3 Pa *hother bg | 1 Mie. . eee 8 
ſeredit; Jof of dignity; degradation. el, Wi hangen enen. eee Venice Prefrved. | DIO'PTRICAL. 1% [helge J. Aﬀording a me- 
Puh be ch 5 1. T0 impreſs with viclent and continged noiſe, DIO'PTRICK. F dium for the fight; afliſting the 
Heroick laurel'd Eugene Yields the prime z What ſhall we do, if his majeſty puts out a proclamation com- ſight in the view of diſtant objects. 
Nor thinks it diminution to be rank'd manding us to take Wood's halfpence ? This hath been often eing excellently well furniſhed with dioptrical glaſſes, he had 
military honour next, | Philips, | dinned in my ears. ho chi poof 0% 200 * — the * porn 8 doped He = 
i lenz 301 CAGE . [a iew the ties o moon through a 
Rios of Saniays. lajary of copeteaion. .. | 76 DINE v. on. [oem Be). To. 095 che che ee] ße 
Ball not the ALY — — 9 9 man e Perhaps ſome merchant — invited him , Mere's Antidote againſt Atheiſm, 
They wag King Charke. And from the mart he 's ſomewhere gone to dinner: Dio'yTRICKS. . / A part of opticks, treating of the 
R 3 raiſe the reputation of another, though they are Good ſiſter, let us dine, and never fret, Shakeſpeare. different refrations of | the light paſſin through | 
„Ila archite, tradi Addiſon Speftator, Tod uber — my üer, Shoheſdeare, different mediums ; as the air, water, glaſſes, &c. 
of a column we). 10 wo n of the diameter He wou dine with kn . next day. Clare N a Harris, . 
Murxurivz 3 cends, | S Thus, of your heroes 3 Diox THO $18. # J. [NogYwor, of NogNu, to make 
. . Lat.] Small; little; With whom old Homer makcs ſuch noiſe, ſtraight.] A chirurgical operation, by which crooked 
e 8 T0 Are 14 44 pie, or diſtorted members are reſtored to their primitive 
; poor wren e re, that they did their . rior gy ug 
He moſt diminutive of birds, will fight, To Ding. v. a. To give 4 dinner to z to feed. 7 wn cor 1 ne *rarticio. 4 2 
uh the „ in her neſt, againſt the owl. Shokeſp. Mach. | - Boil this reſtoring root in gen'rous wine, „ 8. * 2 z particip. dipped, or Ke. 
of mankind, in order to the advance of Know- | And ſet beſide the door the ſickly ſtock to dine, Dryd. Virgil. [dippan, Saxon; N. ] 2 


1. To 


| i, Not 0 


DIR 


1. To immerge ; to put into any liquor. þ | 
The perſon to be baptized may be dipped in water ; and ſuch 
an immerſion or dipping ought to thrice, according to the 
canon. Aylife's Parerpon. 
Old Corineus compaſy'd thrice the crew, | | 
And dipp'd an olive-branch in holy dew, 
Which thrice he ſprinkled round, and thrice aloud 
. Invok'd the dead, and then diſmiſs'd the crowd. 


Dryden's Aneid. 
He turn'd a tyrant in his latter days, bub 
And from the bright meridian where he ſtood, 
Deſcending, dipp'd his hands In lovers“ blood. Dryd. Fables, 
The kindred arts ſhall. in their praiſe conſpire, 
One 4p the pencil, and one ſtring the lyre. 
ow; on fancy's eaſy wing convey'd, 
The king deſcended to th Elyſian ſhade z 
There in a duſky yale, where Lethe rolls 
Old Bavius ſits to dip poetic, fouls, 
$o fiſhes, riting from the main, 


P ope's Dunc iad. 


Can ſoar with moiſten'd wings on __ | 
, 


The moiſture dried, they fink aga 
. And dip their wings again to fly. 
2, 'To moiſten ; to wet, 
And though not mortal, I ng a cold ſhudd'ring dew 
Dips me all o'er, as when the wrath of Jove 
| ym thunder, 
3. To be engaged in any affair. 5 
When men are once dipt, what with the encouragements of ſenſe, 
cuſtom, facility, and ſhame of departing from what they have“ 
given themſelves up to, they go on till they are ſtifled, L'Eflrange. 
In Richard's time, 1 Sale he was & little dipt in the rebellion 
of the commons, | Dryden's Fables. 
4 To engage as a pledge: generally uſed for the firſt 
mortgage. | ; 
e careful Nil! of the main chance, my ſon 3 
Put out the principal In truſty hands, _ 
Live on the uſe, and never 40 thy lands, Dryden's Perfſus. 
To Dir. . *. a a 
1. To link; to immerge. 
We have ſnakes in our cups, and In our diſhes ; and whoever 
4: too deep will find death in the pot, L' Eftrange. 
2. To enter; to pierce, » | 
| The vulture dipping in Prometheus“ fide, 
His bloody beak with hie torn liver dyed, 
3. To enter (lightly into any thing. f 
When I think all the repetitions are ſtruck out In a copy, 1 
++ Cometimes find more upon dipping in the firſt volume, ope. 
4. To take that which comes ſirſt; to chuſe by chance. 
With what ill thoughts of Jove art thou poſleſs'd ? 
Wouldſt thou prefer him to ſome man! mo” 
a I dipp'd among the worſt, and Staius choſe } Dryd. Perſius. 
ons 4 HICK, 1. /; [from dip and chiet.] The name of a 
rd. ; 
Dipeblck is ſo named of his diving and littlenefs, _ Carew. 
Dirk TALOUs, adj, [de and Sr.] Having two 
flower leaves, 


Di'enrHoNo, n./. [dip%4y-.] A coalition of two 
vowels to form one ſound j as, wain, leaf, Caſar. 


Swift, 


2 Milton. 


Granville, 


Wo ſee how many diſputes the ſimple and ambiguous nature of | 


_ vowels created among grammarians, and how It has begot the miſ- 
take concerning diphtbo % all that are properly fo are ſyllables, 
and not diphtbonge, as is intended to be ſignified by that word, 
Holders Elements of Speech, 
Make a diphtbong of the ſecond ofa and jota, Inſtead of their be- 
Ing two ſyllables, and the objeRion is gone. * 
D1*yLot. ». A The inner plate or lamina of the ſkull. 
DirLo'Ma, . / INH.] A letter or writing con- 
ferring ſome privilege z fo called, becauſe they uſed 
formerly to be written on waxed tables, and folded 
together, 


Derrix. * from 4ip.] One that dips in the water, 
Diyyina Needle, u. /. A device which ſhews a parti- 


cular property of the magnetick needle, fo that, be- 


ſides its polarity or verticity, which is its direction 

of altitude, or height above the horizon, when 

duly poiſed about an horizontal axis, it will always 
point to a determined degree of altitude, or eleva- 

_ above the horizon, in this or that place reſpec- 
_ tively, ; | 
Di'ys as. . / [Latin, from dds, to thirſt.] A ſer- 

pent, whole bite produces the ſenſation of unquench- 

able thirſt, ; | | 
Seorplon, and afp, and amphiſbwna dire, 

Ceraſtes horn'd, hydrus, and ellops vrear, 

„ And differ Alis. 
Di'yroTE, v. Y. [Meddle] A noun conſiſting of two 
go" only. Cris L 1 ; Y ee 

I'PTY CH, . % [ diptycha, Lat. two leaves folded toge- 
ther] A 24 of biſhops and martyrs. he 
oe commemoration of ſaints was made out of the br of 

the thurch, as appears by multitudes of places In St. Auſtin, 
| St/iling fleet. 
DIRE. adj. [dirur, Lat.] Dreadful ; diſmal ; mourn- 

ful.z horrible ; terrible 3 evil in a great degree, 
Women fight, 

To veſt their dive dlctreſſes. Shalteſpeare's Macheth. 

a More by lntemperance die | 

In meats, and drinks, which on the earth all brin 


Diſtaſes dir of which a monſtrous crew | 
Botote thee (hall appear, | Mikon, 
| Hydras, and gorgons, and chimeras dire. Milton. 


Or what the eros dlre- looking planet tmites, 


Or hurtful worm with canker'd venom bites, Milton, 
. Dire was the tofling, deep the groans, deſpair 
Tended the ck. 


Diſcord ! dire fiſtor of the flaughter'd pow'r, 
"Small at her birth, but riſing eviry hour 3 
While farce the (kies her horrid head can bound, 
Ihe talks on earth, and (hakes the world around, Pope 
MRR CT. «dj, [diredtsr, Latin.] 
1. ke not crooked, 
lique. | 
The hips would move In one and the ſame ſurfacez and con- 
 Gquently mult needs encounter When they either advance towards 
one another in db ot lines, or meet in the InterfeQion of crotfs 
linen | Bentley, 


«+ [In aſtronomy.) Appearing to an eye on earth to 
? move 1 Wa the wo not retro» 


Two antick figures were difplay'd 
| Above A. heads a —— and 4 — ü 
One when dhe, and one when retrograde. NN Fables, 
4. Not collateral : as, the grand(on ſuceceds his grand- 
fire in a dire line, | 
„ tending to ſome end, as in a ſtraight 
ne. ö 
Such was ks then the Rate of the king, as It was no time by 
dt means to Nek her And fuch was the Nate of his captivated 


Dinu'crarr, . . [ director, wn, 


He chat does this, will be able to caſt off all that is ſuperfluous : 
he will fee what is pertinent, what coherent; what is direct to, 
what ſlides by, the queſtion. 7 Locle. 
6. pen 3 not ambiguous, | 

There be, that are in nature faithful and fincere, and plain and 
_ direft, not crafty and involved. X Bacon, 
7. Plain; expreſs. 
He no where, that I know, ſays it in direct words. Locke. 
To Dinn'cr. v. 4. [dirige, direFum, Latin, ] 
1. To aim or drive in a ſtraight line. 

Two eagles from a mountain's height, | 
By Jove's command, dire their rapid flight. Pope. 
2. To point againſt, as a mark. | 
: The ſpear flew hifſing thro" the middle ſpace, i ; 
And pierc'd his throat, direfted at his face. Dryden's neid. 
3. To regulate ; to adjuſt, 

It is not in man that walketh to dire? his ſteps. Jer. x. 23. 

Wiſdom is profitable to dire. | Ecclus. x. 10. 

All that is in a man's power, js to mind what the ideas are that 
take their turns in his underſtanding; or elſe to dire and fort, 
and call in ſuch as he deſires, Locke. 
4. To 7 40M certain meaſure ; to mark out a certain 

cou 


* - 


He dire&eth It under the whole heavens, and his lightning unto 
the ends of the earth. | „ Js, xxx vil. 3. 
5. To order; to command: to direct is a ſofter term 
than to command. © © | | . 


1. One that directs; one that preſcribes. 3 
2. An inſtrument that ſerves to guide any manual ope- 
ration, 5 | 
Dirs'cTiON. . / [diredio, Latin.) 

1. Aim at a certain point. 


conſequence of reaſonz but the eſfecks of chance and hazard, of 
a mind floating at all adventures, without choice, and without di- 
reftion. * 8 8 5 Locke, 

The dire#ion of works to a good end, is the only principle 
that diſtinguiſhes charity. Smalridge. 
2. Motion impreſſed by a certain impulſe. 

No particle of matter, nor any combination of particles, that 
ls, no , Can either move of Itſelf, or of itſelf alter the direion 
of its motion. Ds . Cheyne, 
3. Order; command]; preſcription. 

From the counſel that St. Jerome giveth Leta, of taking heed 
how ſhe read the apocrypha ; as alſo by the help of other learned 
men's judgments, delivered in like caſe, we may take direction. 
| Ev'n now 

I put myſelf to thy direction. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 

The nobles of the people digged it, by the direion of the law- 
giver. - | Numbers, xxi. 18. 
Men's paſſions and God's direction ſeldom agree, King Charles. 
General directions for ſcholaſtic diſputers, is, never to diſpute 
* mere trifles. | | | attss 
4. Regularity ; adjuſtment, 
All nature Is but art unknown to theez | 
All chance, dire&ion which thou canſt not ſee» Pope. 
Diru'cTivE. 3. / [from dire#.] 
1. W power of direction. 

A law therefore, generally taken, is a direFive rule unto - 

neſs of operation, Hooker. 

A power of command there is without all queſtion, though there 

be ſome doubt in what faculty this command doth principally re- 
fide, whether in the will or the underſtanding. The true reſolution 
is, that the directive command for counſel is in the underſtanding z 
and the applicative command, or empire, for putting in execution 
of what is directed, is in the will. Bramball againſt Hobbes. 
On the direFive powers of the former, and the regularity of the 
tter, whereby it is capable of direRion, depends the generation 
of all bodies, | Grew. 


2. Informing ; ſhewing the way. 


wilh, as he would delay no time of Wekling ber, 


* 


Theſe men's opinions are not the product of judgment, or the | 


The manner of opening with a kni * 
rector, the groove of which bday 28 22 8 x 0 
Sharp) | 

Dirz"oTORY. #. / [from direfor,} T 4 g 
the factious preachers publiſned b. e | 


the direction of their ſect in acts of worſhip 
As to the ordinance concerning the direffory, we ca 


"to the taking away of the _— Fa, conf | 3 
* k xford Reaſons apain | tic 
Dr'xervL. 7 [This word is — a | 4 
poets, but has been cenſured as not anal * 
all other words compounded with full confitne | gs, 
a ſubſtantive and full ; as, dreadful, or full of dra Li 
- joyful, or full of joy.] Dire; dreadful ; diſmal. Dis, 
Point of ſpear it never piercen would, | * 
Ne dint of direful ſword divide the ſubſtance could, tel 
But yet at laſt, whereas the direfu/ fiend Faby N 0 
She ſaw not ſtir, off ſhaking vain affright, ' fat 
She nigher drew, and ſaw that joyous end | 5 
Then God ſhe pray d, and thank'd Richi! knight, liy 
Direful hap betide that hated wretch Far Na * 
That makes us wretched by the death of thee, $ 
The voice of God himſelf ſpeaks in the heart of men. Y 
they underſtand it or no; and by ſecret intimations give, Wars fe 
ner a foretaſte of that direful cup, which he is like to ir v 
more deeply of hereafter. rt 2. 
I curs'd the direful author of my woes : *. g² 
"Twas told again, and thence my ruin roſe. Day | Fo 


Achilles' wrath, to Greeks the direful 1, ring 
Of woes unnumber'd, heavenly goddeſs! fing. p 
Di'xENESS. n. /. [from dire.] Diſmalneſs; bored: 
hideouſneſs. | ho | | 
Direneſs, familiar to my ſlaught'rous thoughts, 
Cannot once ſtart me. * Shakeſpeare, Mal, 
Dins'yT10N, 2. / [direptio, Latin.) The att of in 
dering, | | 
Dix. [This is not a contraction of the Latin % 
in the popiſh hymn, Dirige greſſus meos, a; an 
pretend; but from the Teutonic rte, laude, 5 
praiſe and extol. Whence it is poſſible their dy 
and our dirge, was a laudatory ſong to commenyry 
and applaud the dead. Verſtegan. Bacon appare 
derives it from dirige.] A mournful ditty ; a long 
lamentation.. | 
Th' imperial jointreſs of this warlike ſtate 
Have we, as 'twere, with a defeated joy, . 
With mirth in funeral, and with dirge in marrlage, 
In equal ſcale weighing delight and dale, 
Taken to wife, =. Sbakeſpeare't Aale 
Meanwhile the body of Rithard, after many indignits wl 
proaches, the diriges and obſequies of the common peopk tory 
tyrants, was obſcurely buried, 
: You from above ſhall hear each day 
One dirge diſpatch'd unto — elay; 
Theſe your own anthems ſhall become, | 
Your laſting epicedium. Candy 5. 1 
All due meaſures of her mourning kept, I 
Did office at the dirge, and b inſecklon wet. Dy 
D1*x1GENT. adj. [dirigens, Latin.] x 
The d line in geometry is that along which the line def, 
bent is carried, in the generation of any figure, Harm. 
DIRK. 1 an Erſe word.] A kind of dagyer ud 
in the is ds of Scotland, „ 
n.vain thy hungry mountaineers 
Come forth in all their warlike geers, 
. The ſhield, the piſtol, dirt, and dagger, 99 
In which they daily wont to ſwagger. ul 
To Dix k. v. a. To ſpoil; to ruin. Obſolete, 
Thy waſte bigneſs but cumbers the ground, 


Nor viſited by one diredfive ray, 13 And dir des the beauties of my bloſſoms round. 5 Yaſs felt 

From cattage ſtreaming, or from airy hall. Thomſon. | DIRT. 2. / I dryt, Dutch ; dirt, r f 

Dine'crLy, adv. [from direct. 1. Mud; filth; mire; any thing that to tht? 
1. In a ſtraight line; rectilineally. | clothes or ge f i Drs. 

The more a bod, Is nearer to the eyes, and the more dire&ly it They, gilding dirt in noble verſe, T 
is oppoſed to them, the more it is enlightened ; becauſe the light Ruftick philoſophy rehearfe. ETD Dale 1 
languiſhes and leſſens, the farther it removes from its proper ſource, Numbers engage their lives and labours-to heap together a lth acc 

D s Dufreſnoy. | dirt that ſhall bury them in the end. Was cal; 

There was no other place one? to any of this matter, than The fea riſes as high as ever, though the great heaps of (al TD 
that whereunto its own gravity bore it, which was only ny brings along with it are apt to chdak up the ſhallow, A the 
downwards, whereby it obtained that place in the globe which} Mark by what wretched ſteps their glory growsz 7 U 
was ＋ underneath, Wedward. From dirt and ſea-weed as proud Venice roſe : ; 

It the refracted as be returned dire#ly back to the point of in- In each how guilt and-greatneſs equal ran, 1 Ne 
eldence, it ſhall be refracted by the incident ray. Newton's Opticks. And all that rais'd the hero ſunk the man. I's > | 

2. Immediately ; apparently; without circumlocution ; Is yellow dirt the paſſion of thy life? wor 
without any long train of conſequence, 1 Look but on Oripus, or on Oripus' wife, th y 

Infidels, being clean without the church, deny dire&ly, and ut-F 2. Meanneſs ; ſordidneſs, F — 
wy rejeck, my 3 1 which e To Dirt. v. a. [from the noun.] To foul; to U = 
embrace erroneouſly by miſeonſtructlon. ooker, . | 

No man hath. hitherto been ſo Implous, as plainly and dire&ly to mire ; to make filthy; to bedaub ; to foil; to pi | elf, 
condemn prayer. | i | voter, | Jute ; to naſty. Disa 

By aſſerting the ſcripture to be the canon of our faith, I hape] . III company is like a dog, who dirt: thoſe moſt whom hell Li 
unavoidably .created to myſelf enemies in the papiſts direfily, be. | beſt. hen a. Di 
caule they 9 kept the icripture from us what they could, DiRT-PIR. #. / [ dirt and pie.) Forms moulded i er 

b f „ Dryden's Preface to Religio Laic |, children of clay, in imitation of paſtry. * 0 

| His work dire tends to raiſe ſentiments of honour and virtue Thou ſetteſt thy heart upon that which has newly left off mul 
in hls readers. Addifon's Freebolder | ee and aa, Ay By * If fon . adv, 
No reafon can be afſhgned, why it is beſt for the world that n nh ae. dons Aeon a green fi Sui T 
God Almighty hath abſolute power, which doth not dire&#ly prove} , | | . "age, 
| that no mortal man ſhould have the like, Swift, D. RTI LV. adv. [from dirty.] 1 
Dixt'ervtss. . 7. [from 2 Straightneſs ; ten-| !- 4 foully ; filthily. W Vlad 

dency to any point ; the neareſt way. 2. Meanly ; fordidly ; ſhamefully. 

They argued from celeſtial cauſes only, the conſtant vicinity of Such gold as that wherewithal Ti 
the ſun, and the direneſs of his: rays; never ſuſpeRing that the Chimiques from each mineral fince 
body of the earth had ſo great an efficiency in the changes of the Axe dirtily and deſperately gull'd. they 
aire Bentley. | Di'R TIN ISS. n. / [from dirty.] 5. A. 

Dink“ ro. 5. / [diredter, mags i 1. Naſtineſs; filthineſs; foulneſs. 
1. One that has authority over others; a ſuperinten- 2, Meanneſs; baſeneſs ; ſordidneſs. | 
dent; one that has the general management of a de-| Di'xTy. a. from dirt.] | 
l i A e 'D 
my renn lamping Thy Dot and Helen of thy noble thoughts * 
ſhewing he did like or miſlike thoſe things he did not underſtand. Is in Jae mn. 52 2 | ** 
1 Havl'd thither by mechanic, dirty hands. Shalejw® 
& ot ech be rn — Swift. | 2. Sullied ; cloudy ; not elegant. * wh 
Te £4. TRIO 3 an * Pound an almond, and the clear white colour will be wh Cor 
Coramen ewe ware nor tefign's 3 into a dirty one, and the ſweet taſte into an'oily one · 

Pos e RO Swift. | 3. Mean ; baſe ; deſpicable, F * 
3. An inſtructor z one who ſhews the proper methods of Such employments are the diſeaſes of labour, and the ng ws 

proceeding. time, which it contracts not by lying Rill, but by * dis 

They are glad to uſe counſellors and direFors in all their dealings |} ment. | Tl Hoy ul « 
of weight, as contracts, teſtaments. _ Hooker, Marriages would be made þ hag L | trar 

4+ One who is conſulted in caſes of conſcience. meer dirty intereſts, and jncreaſs of riches without fe * 

am her dieter and her guide in ſpiritual aftairs, Dryden. | | | | +. mean in 8 

, , a come at length to ſots and epicures, nent 

5. 8 8 to tranſact the affairs of a trading | que, and r * Pleaſe 

. i " ton 

What made drachen cheat in ſouth- lea year ? Pope, My 3 1 ne 21 duar 

6. An inſtrument in ſurgery, by which the hand is The ends Bruin lived generouſly, and never uſed to ef 4 In 
guided in its operation. | 


1 : ſcandalize. ROE 
5571 ON n 5 diruptio, Latin. ] 
DIRU O 1 - 3 
ſtate of burſting, or breaking. 


0 rivative or negat ſignifica- 
pt the word to which it is Nes! | 

dijarm : 

French 

FT) _ to untie , defterrar, to baniſh ; from the 


Latin de As, Aruo, to build; 4%fruo, to deſtroy. 


1. Want of power to 


tence. : | 

Jeration of creatures, and attention unto ſcriptures, 
Our themſelves things of like diſability to breed * beget 
1 N ooker. 
; 3 withdrew themſelves out of pure faintneſs, and diſabi- 
to attend the concluſion. Raltiod. 
151 that knows moſt of himſelf, knows leaſt of his knowledge, 

the exerciſed underſtanding is conſcious of its meat 
” | lanville. 


The ability of mankind does not lie in the impotency or ”_=_ 
| ; he. 
lities of brutes. a . 

4. Want of proper qualifications for any purpoſe ; le- 

impediment. 2 | 
A ſuit is commenced in a temporal court for an inheritance; and 

the defendant pleads, in diſability, that the plaintiff is a baſtard, 
Ayliffe's Parergon. 
This diſadvantage, which the diſſenters at preſent lie under, of a 
bility to receive chu preferments, will be eaſily wag 
the re al of the teſt, ö 0 
To Diss nt. v. a. [dis and able.] 


1. To deprive of force; 


he * and rebellion did not only diſable this king to be 
a conqueror, but deprived him both of his kingdom and life. 


Davies's Ireland. 


Nor ſo is overcome | 
Satan, whoſe fall from heaven, a deadlier bruiſe 
Diſabled not to give thee thy death's wound. Milton. 
A Chriſtian's life is a perpetual exerciſe, a wreſtling and warfare; 
* for which ſenſual pleaſure difab/es him, by * to that enemy 
with whom he muſt ſtrive. _ Taylor's Holy Living. 
2. To hinder from action : uſed of things. 
1 have known a great fleet diſabled for two months, and thereby 
loſe great occaſions by an indiſpoſition of the admiral. Temple. 
3. To impair ; to diminiſh, | 
I have diſabled mine eſtate, 
By ſhewing ſomething a more ſwelling port 
Than my taint means would grant continuance, Shakeſpeare. 
4. To deprive of uſefulneſs or efficacy. 
Farewel, Monſieur Traveller; look you liſp, and wear ſtrange 
ſuits ; diſable all the benefits of your own country. Shakeſpeare. 
Your days I will alarm, I'll haunt your nights, 
And worſe than age diſable your delights. | Dioden. 
c. To exclude, as wanting proper qualifications. 
1 will not diſable any for proving a ſcholar, nor yet diſſemble that 
1 have ſeen many happily forced upon the courſe to which by na- 
ture they ſeemed much indiſpoſed, © = Motton. 
J DiABVv'sk. v. a, [dis and abuſe.) To ſet free from 
a miſtake; to diſentangle from a fallacy; to ſet 
ight ; to undeceive. | | 
he impoſture and fallacy of our ſenſes impoſe not only on 
common heads, but even more refined mercuries, who have the 
advantages of an improved reaſon to diſabuſe you. Glayv. Scepffi. 
Thoſe teeth fair Lyce muſt not ſhow, 3 
If ſhe would bite: her lovers, though of 
Like birds they ſtoop at ſeeming grapes, 2 
Are diſabus d hen firſt ſhe gapes. Waller. 
If by fimplicity you meant a general defect in thoſe that pro- 
| fels angling, Fhope to diſabuſe you. Walton's Angler. 
Chaos of thought and paſſion, all-confus'd ; - g | 
Still by himſelf abus'd or diſabus'd. Pope. 
Drsaccomnopa'rTION. 1. /. [dis and accommodation.] 
The ſtate of being unfit, or unprepared, —\ + 
Devaſtations have happened in ſome places more than in others, 
according to the accommodation or diſaccommodation of them to ſuch 
calamities, ( Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
Ty Disaccu'sron,v, a. ou and accuſtom.] To deſtroy 
the force of habit by diſuſe or contrary practice. 


To DisacxnOWLEDGE., v. a. [dis and acknowledge.) 
Not to acknowledge. | 


words and oral expreſſions verbally to deny ee q 
| _— outh, 
DusegvA'ixTAMex. 1. J. [dis and acguaintance.] 
Diſaſe of familiarity, : Po 
Conſcience, by a long negle& of, and diſacquaintance with it- 
f, contracts an inveterate ruſt or ſoil. South, 
DiiAbva'ntacs, 1. /. [dir and advantage.] 
l. Los; injury to intereſt : as, he ſold to di/advantage. 
Diminution of any thing deſirable, as credit, fame, 


age on the fide of the modern author. 


= XX LEES 


"ge, when it is not placed by writers in its proper light. 

| g Addiſon's Freebolder. 
* parts already publiſhed give reaſon- to think, that the 

lad will appear with no diſadvantage to that immortal poem. 
N HY Addiſon's Freeboldep. 
Their teſtimony will not be of much weight to its diſadwantage, 
"ce they are liable to the common objeQion of condemning what 

did not underſtand. | 


| Swift, 
. A ſtate not prepared for defence. 
o fort can be ſo ſtrong, 
Ne fleſhly breaſt can armed be ſo TY 
But will at laſt be won with batt'ry long, 
: r unawares at diſadvantage found. Fairy Queen, 


, VIBADVANTAGE. v. @ [from the noun.] To 
Ware in intereſt of any kind. | 
All other violences are ſo far from advancing Chriſtianity, that 
extremely weaken and diſadvantage it. Decay of Piety. 
Contrary to profit ; producing loſs. A wofd not uſed. 
keine, 28 of a man's eſtate, he may as well hurt himſelf in 
zung doo ſudden, as in letting it run on too long; for haſty ſell- 
* iy mea as diſadvantageeble as intereſt. Bacon. 
ADVANTA"GEOUS, adj, [from di/advantage.] Con- 
n z contrary to convenience ; unfa- 


A multitude of eyes will narrowly inſpect every of an emi-- 
1 confider him nicely in An _ _ 


ews, and not be a little 

when they have taken in the worſt and moſt diſadven- 
gs lights, 5 "pcs Spectator. 
ADVANTA"@BOUSLY, adv, [from di/advantageons.] 


un Manner contrary to intereſt or profit ; in a man- 
— . F 


| 


particle uſed in compoſition im-| 
ve 


: 
. 


do any thing; weakneſs ; impo-| 


to weaken 3 to diſqualify for| 


The manner of denying Chriſt's deity here prohibited, was, by ; 


Chau:er in many things reſembled Ovid, and that with no a | 
The moſt ſhining merit goes down to poſterity with dfadven. | 


' diſallows him in. 


An 
you a youre more diſadventageo ſly. 
3 GROUBNESS. 3. /. [from 
geous, trariei to profitz inconvenience ; miſ- 
chief; loſs. ö | ; 
Disapvs'nTUROUS. adj. [dir and adventurous.) Un- 
happy; unproſperous. e . 
| Now he hath left here, 
To be the record of his rueful loſs, 
| And of my doleful diſadventurous death. 
To DISAT TRIO. v. 4. [dis andia 


late army. rendon 


Dis arr. part. adj. [from diſafe&.] Not dif. | 


poſed to zeal or affection. Uſually applied to thoſe 
who are enemies to the government, « 
By denying. civil worſhip to the emperor's ſtatues, which the 
cuſtom then was to give, they were proceeded againſt as difaffeed 
to the emperor, | Stilling fleet... 
Disarps'crBDLY. adv. [from diſaft&ed.] 
diſaffected manner. 


Disaresz"cTepnEss. 2. , [from di/afefed.) The 

5 quality of being Giada, e | 
18AFFECTION. n. / from dia. | 

1. Diſlike ; will, © 8 Ne 


o 
. 


tions, to the affectlons and diſaffections of the people; and muſt not 
introduce a law with public ſcandal and diſpleaſure. 
| Taylors Rule of H 
2. Want of zeal for the government ; want of ar 
the reigning prince, | 
In this age, every thing diſliked by thoſe who think with the 
majority, is called diſaffefion. _ Swift. 
3. Diſorder ; bad conſtitution ; in a phyſical ſenſe, 
The diſeaſe took its original merely from the diſafſe#ion of the 
part, and not from the peccancy of the humours. Wiſeman. 
DisArPIRMUAN CE. 2 % 4 and affirm.) Confuta- 
tion z negation, | 


ur for 


That kind of reaſoning which reduceth the oppoſite concluſion | 


to ſomething that is apparently abſurd, is a demonſtration in diſ- 
affirmance of any thing that is affirmed. 6 Hale. 


7 Di8aFFO'REST, v. a. [dis and foref.) To throw 


open to common purpoſes ; to reduce from the privi- 


leges of a foreſt to the ſtate of common ground. 
he commiſſioners of the treaſury moved the king to diſafſo- 
. reſt ſome foreſts of his, explaining themſelves of ſuch foreſts as lay- 


out of an way, not _ an ef on King's houſes, . Bacon, | 
ow y 'g he, which hath.due place-aflign'd _ 
To his — 6H and diſafforefled his mind | Donne. 


To Di8aGREE', v. u. [dis and agree.] 
1. To differ; not to be the ſame. f | 4 
The mind clearly and infallibly perceives all diſtinct ideas to diſ- 


| 0 that is, the one not to be the other, Locke, | 
2. 10 


differ; not to be of the ſame opinion. 
Why both the bands in worſhip di PERO | 
| And ſome adore the flow'r, and ſome the tree. Dryden. 
3. To be in a ſtate of oppoſition : followed by from or 
witb, before the oppoſite. | 
It containeth many improprieties, diſagreeing almoſt in all things 
from the true and proper deſcription. Brown, 
Strange it is, that they reject the plaineſt ſenſe of ſcripture, be- 
cauſe it ſeems to diſagree with what they call reaſon, Atterbury. 
Dis ac BEAT I. adj. [from diſagree.] 
1. Contrary; unſuitable. 
Some demon, an enemy to the Greeks, 
conduct diſagrecable to her ſincerity. 
2. Unpleaſing; offenſive. | 
To make the ſenſe of eſteem or diſgrace fink the „ and be 
of the more weight, either agreeable or diſagreeable things ſhould 
_ conſtantly accompany theſe. different ſtates, Locke. 
DisacrEB"ABLENESS.: . fi [from diſagreeable.] 
1. Unſuitableneſs ; contrariety. 8 
. * offenſiveneſs. 5 e 
A father wilb hug and embrace his beloved ſon, for all the dirt 
and foulneſs of his cloaths ; the dearneſs of the perſon eaſily 
apologizing for the diſagreeableneſs of the habit. South, 


Dris8aGREE MENT. . { [from agree. 
1. Difference; diſſimili 
not likeneſs. 
Theſe carry ſuch plain and evident notes and characters, ei- 
ther of diſagreement or affinity with one another, that the ſeve- 
ral kinds * þ them are eaſily ſinguithed, Woodward, 
2. Difference of opinion; contrariety of ſentiments, | 
They ſeemed one to croſs another, as touching their ſeveral 
inions about the neceſſity of ſacraments, whereas in truth their 
arne. is not great. 


To Dis ALTO“w. v. a. [dis and allow.] 
1. To deny authority to any, 
| 7 When, ſaid ſhe, 

Were thoſe firſt councils diſa/low'd by me ? 

Or where did I at ſure tradition ſtrike, 

Provided ſtill it were apoſtolic ? , Dryden's Hind and Panther, 

2. To conſider as unlawful ; not to permit. 

Their uſual kind of diſputing ſheweth, that they do not diſallow 
only theſe Romiſh ceremonies which are unprofitable, but count 
all unprofitable which are Romiſh, Hooker, 

3. To cenſure by ſome poſterior act. pins 


It was known that the moſt eminent of thoſe who profeſſed 


had forced her to a 
SET Broome. 


his own principles, publickly diſa/ſowved his proceedings. Swift, | 


4. To cenſure ; not to juſtify. DR 

There is a ſecret, inward foreboding fear, that ſome evil or 

other will fellow the doing of that which a man's own * 

| outh. 

To DISALTO“W. v. u. To refuſe permiſſion ; not to 
grant ; not to make or ſuppoſe lawful, 

God doth in converts, being married, allow continuance with 


| Infidels, and yet diſallow that the faithful, when they are free, 
ſhould enter into bonds of wedlock with ſuch. Hooker 


DisatLo'waBLE. adj, 0 diſallow.) Not allow- 
able ; not to be ſuftered, 42% 
DisaLLo'wance. 2. . [from 22 Prohibition. 


God accepts of a thing ſuitable for him to receive, and for us 
to give, where he does not declare his refuſal and diſallewance of * 


. Sout 
ToD18a'nCHoR. v. a. [from dis and anchor.) To drive 
a ſhip from its anchor. | | 
To Di8a"NIMATE. v. a. {dis and animate.] 
1. To deprive of life. | 5 
2. To diſcourage; to deject; to depreſs. | 
The preſence of a king engenders love among his ſubjects and 
his loyul friends, as it diſanimates his enemies. Sbakeſp. Henry VI. 
He was confounded and diſanimated at his preſence, and added, 
How can the ſervant of my lyrd talk with my lord ? 


der not f. 
| 


| | 


Fairy Queen. | 
E CT. J To fill with dif- | 
8 to diſcontent; to make leſs faithful or zea- 


They had attempted to A after and diſcontent his majeſty's] 


ter a4 


In making laws, princes muſt have regard to the public diſpoſi- |. 


Living. F 


ude ; diverſity ; not identity; | 


Hooker. | . 


2. Mis fortune; 


1 * " ? ' 
A S 


IT They eanhot in reaſon retain that apprehenſjon after death, as 
dein affections which depend on life, and depart upon diſanima- 
| dio, „ | Brown's Vulgar Erronrs. 
To D18ANNU L. v. a. [dis and anus. This word is 
formed, contrarily to analogy, by thoſe who, not 
| knowing the meaning of the word annul, intended 
to form a negative ſenſe by the nog uſe of the 
negative particle, It ooght therefore to be rejected, 
as ungrammatical and barbarous.] To annul ; to de- 
prive of authority; to vacate; to make null; to 
make void ; to nullif z. 5 | 
The Jews ordinances for us to reſume, were to check our Lord 
himſelf, which hath diſannulled them. 
That gave him power of diſainulling of laws, and diſpoſing of 
men's fortunes and eſtates, and the like points of abſolute power, be- 
ing in themſelves harſh and odious. | ; Bacon. 
To be in both worlds full, : 
Is more than God was, who was hungry here: 


= 


Wouldſt thou his laws of faſting dann,; Herbert. 
Wilt thou my judgments diſannu/ # Defame | 
My equal rule, to clear thyſelf.of blame? Sandys. 


Di8annu'LMENT. . /. [from di/annul.] The act of 
making void. a 
to view; to vaniſh out of fight; to fly ; to go away. 
She diſappear d, and left me dark l I wak'd ATE, 


To find her, or for ever to deplore. Milton. 
When the night and winter diſappear, 

The purple morning, riſing with the year, | 
Salutes the ſpring. 5 Dryden. 


The pictures drawn in our minds are laid in fading coſours, 
and, if not ſometimes refreſhed, vaniſh and diſappear. Locle. 
Criticks I ſaw that others names deface, 
And fix their own with labour in their place; 
Their own, like others, ſoon their place reſign'd, 
Or diſappear'd, and left the firſt behind. Pepe. 
To Di8aypo'tnT. v. a, [dis and appoint.) | 
1. To defeat of expectation; to z to hinder from 
ſomething expected. 


Ow ſuperior ing can defeat all his deſigns, and di 


pes. . : 
- Whilſt the champion, with redoubled might, © _. 
Strikes home the jav'lin, his retiring foe FR 
Shrinks from the wound, and diſappoints the blow. Addiſon. 
There's nothing like ſurpriſing the rogues: how will they be diſ- 
appointed, when they hear that thou haſt prevented their revenge | 
Arbutbnot's Hiſtory of. Fohn Bull. 
f reproaches which are offered us, 
but are diſappointed by the filence, of men when it is unexpected, 
and humbled even by their praiſes, ; iſons 
2. It has of before the thing loſt by diſappointment, 
The Janizaries, diſappointed by the balſas of the ſpoil, received 
of the bounty of Solyman 'a great largeſs, Knoles. 


Disayyor'NTMENT. . / from diſappoint.) Defeat 
of hopes ; miſcarriage of 3 ] 


int all 


We are not only tortured by the 


bleſſings. 

| have turned to the welfare and proſperity of the perſons in whoſe 
lot they have fallen! How many diſap poi s. have, in their 
conſequences, ſaved à man from ruin \ 
If we hope for things, of which we have not thoroughly con- 

| fidered the value, our diſappointment will be greater than our 
pleaſure in the fruition of them, Addiſon's SpeFator. 


Di8ayPROBA'TION, 2. / [dis and approbation.] Cen- 
ſure ; condemnation,; expreſſion of diſlike. - 


He was obliged to publiſh his letters, to ſhew his diſapprobation 
of the publiſhing of others, e Pepe. 


[TeDrisArTOC“VY E. v. 4. [diſappronver, Fr. 


1. To diſlike ; to cenſure, 
| I reaſon'd much, alas! but more I lov'd; ' | 
Sent and recall'd, ordain'd and 1 . Prior. 

Without good breeding truth is diſapprov'd; | 
That only makes ſuperior ſenſe belov'd, _ Pepe. 
2. To reject as diſliked ; not to confirm by concur- 
rence, es 

A project for a treaty of barrier with the States was tranſmitted 
' hither from Holland, and was diſapproved of by our courts. Swift, 


Di's Ak. . % Ore biy1xz, Saxon, a fool, Skinner ; 


diſeur, French, _— A prattler ;. a boaſtin 
_ talker. This word is inſerted both by Skinner an 
Junius; but I do not remember it. | DE 
To Dis ARM. v. a. [diſarmer, French. 
1. To ſpoil or diveſt of arms; to deprive of arms. 
An order was made by both houſes, for diſarming all the papi ſta 


in England. 
I am ſtill the ſame, 
By different ways till moving to one fame 
And by diſarming you I now do more 
| To ſave the town, than arming you before. Dryden. 
2. It has of before the arms taken away. wel 
They would be immediately diſarmed of their great magazine 
of artillery. Locke 


one; to diveſt of clothes. 


So, as ſhe bad, the witch they Serre d. Fairy Queen. 
Now night is come, now ſoon her diſarray, © 5 
And in her bed her lax. dae Epitbalamium. 


DisA ARA“ v. x. / [from the verb.] 


Hooker. \ 


It is impoſſible for us to know what are calamities, and what are 
ow many accidents have paſſed for misfortunes, which 


S ectator. 


To Di8ARRA'Y. v. a. [dis and array.] To undreſs any 


proving nod or file ferves-to ddt pd bn, and make | F EI Co EE 
8. to dri . of te Tings inn ION n. h [from 4;/animate.) Privation 
iadvanta- 1 


— 


. Disayps'an; v. n. [diſparoitre, Fr.] To be loſt 


1. Diſorder; confuſion; loſs of the regular order of 


battle. | | | 

He returned towards the river, to t ſuch danger as the 

e ee by the narrowneſs of the bridge, might caft 
upon 6 | 


1 Hayward. 

Diſarray and ſhameful rout enſue, 
: And force is added to the fainting crew. 
2. Undreſs, 


D18a881pu'tTY. 5. / Abſence of care or attention. 
The Cecilians kept him back; as very 
upon every little abſence or diſaſſiduity, he ſhould be ſubjeRto take 
cold at his back, | Witton, 


DISA'STER. ». / [diſaftre, French.) 
1. The blaſt or ſtroke of an unfavourable planet. 
Stars ſhone with trains of fire, dews of blood fall 
Diſafter: veil'd the ſun . the moiſt ſtar, 2 
Upon whoſe influence tune's empire ſtands, 
as fick almoſt to doomſday with eclipſe, Shakeſpearts 
grief; miſhap; miſery ; calamity. 
Thie day black omens threat the brighteſt fair 
That e er deſerv'd a watchful ſpirit's care; 
Some dire diſofter, or by force or light 
But what, or where, the fates have wrapt in night. 
To Di8a'sTBR,.v. a, [from the noun, ] 


1. To blaſt by the ſtroke of an unfavourable ſtar, 


Popes 


accuſe me of one defiled thought, how canſt thou naw —_— thut 


By: Scropbic Love. 


| diſaftered changeling * ©. ; 
we "= 3. 


well knowing that, 


Ah, chaſte bed of mine, ſald the, which never heretofore covldd 


Dryden's Fables, Es Bay he 


Dis. DISC 


2. To afflick; to miſchief. 
2 are the holes where eyes ſhould 
c , 


ky 


Flow unequal di 
unto errour, will a 


ſcernery of truth the! are, ang 
| flver and 4%, anch y their unqu 2 intellect? <poleq 
Shakeſpeare's King Lear, ; 


Ht be diſbronched till the 


. ph 1 1 
be, which pitifully difaft & ary — deadly ule, 


Such as are newly planted, need Discs ANT. adj 


In hi 
Diſafter'd "ob eden, 


Dir. 4. [from d; b 
1. Unlucky ; 3 n 


That ſeemeth a moſt 4 


as to ſtir, that ſo the woun 


To Diss vo. 9. a, 
away the branches 


ay be healed without the 
Evelyn's Kalindar. 


[ With gardene 
newly put forth, that 


[ 
rceptible; diſtin 
t is indeed a fin © 
| a needs no help of optic 
y to the Scots, not only in re- 


ard of this overthrow, but for tha 
ſvated by the Engliſh at Floodenfiel 


2. Gloomy ; threatening misfortune, 
In dim eclipſe, dots right ſheds 
NG, 


. On half the nat 


upon the ſame day they were are ill placed, 


ToD18nu'rDEx, . a. 


To eaſe of a burden ; 
The river, with te 
within the Perſian ſea 
wrden'd heav'n rejoic'd, 


fit; diſccrnilie by the org; 
| 1. J. [from diſterrith,. ] Ville | 
[from di/cernisle, 
octrines are infuſed diſcerni 


[dir and Burden. 


n branches or ſtreams, 


Di3os'rnIBLENESS, 


Di5sc8s'nnimiy, adv. 


3. Unhappy ; ralamitous ; miſerable ; truck wi 
Aidtion, 


Then Juno, pityin 
» Ir 


ncumber, diſchar 
ey removed either 
her out of Jncre of gold, 


molt apt to obſtr 


ſeernibly amo 
Disc:'anins, 


uct or interrupt the ch 
part. adi. [trom 


and tempeſt, or by intention and 


in down, her pangs to mitigate, 
Immediately after his '18turn from th 


2 calamities befel his family, that he 


ren himſelf, 


des of inhabitants. 
Halen Origin of Mankind. 


ry expedition, 2 4%. harged with multitu 


This hath been maintained ; 
burnt two of his chit. 


by cooler and more diſcern 
ISCE'RNINGLY, adv, 


by warm enthugag, 
urdin the piece of thoſe 


Fly the purſuit of my diſafroys love; 
tom my unhappy . — remove, 


Di3a"errovaty, adv, (from di/aftrous.) In a 


manner. 


Dryden's Dufi guq. 


y my thoughts I be plunged | 
/burden a paſlion. 


oft retir'd diftreſs; 


from alſcerning.] J 
w off a burden, rationally ; acutel 
| - Theſe. two errours 0 
Discsknmunt, 


power of diſtin 


vid has moſt diſcern | 
nto my life's bonda ifeern,] J udp 
Lucia, diſburden a 


And let me ſhare thy m 


D134"srROUaNuA, 5 [ from Aſaſtrous. 


neſs 5 unfortunaten „ 
T7 IS8AVOU'CH, v. a 


profeſſion ; to diſown. 


ants diſcernment, loves and 


To Disau'noen, n in a wrong place, 


To DISBU'RSE, », a, 
or lay out money, 


To eaſe the mind. 
[debour/er, French. To ſpend 


and actions of me 


L and a veg.] To 


8 Thereupon they flatly diſavrouch 
To yield him more obedience or ſupport, 
To Diz3avow, v, a. ls and avon, 
deny knowledge of; to deny” 
thing, or with an perſon, 


The heirs and poſterity 


wrſed at once, but drawn 


enty thouſand, and next Discs"apriIELE, 


adj. [from diſc 
ſeparable ; liable 


ſending 9 now tw 
"hes - to be deſtroye 


J To difown; to | 


concurrence in any uld we deign him 


wri'd ten thouſand dolla - | 
reat ſums, he was no lefs denſe, and leaſt Porous, will be moſt 


yielded the ſame, are and leaſt diſcerprible, 


Arbutbnot on Coins, 


elther Ignorant thereof, or do wilfully deny, 
The Engl did believe his name way 


he manifeſted to be true, by 4 


or ſtedfaſtly diſavv it, 
ter's State of Ireland, 
erein abuſed ; which 
t openly afterwards, 


immoveable ma 
IsgByY RSEMENT, x, 


1. Act of diſburſin 


The queen's tren 


, [ debourſement, 
or laying out, 
| reat occaſions of 


is moveable, this 


IBUL1TY, n 


To deal in perſon is good, when 4 
* 3 When 4 man will reſer 
to 


%% or to expound, © 


Arn ow Ease, ready, nor ſo plen ful, as it can og gr Ireland. | V15CE'RPTION, 1. J [from alſcerp.] The 


A man that as below his r 
ſeemeth to be conſcious of hi 


teach others to envy him, 


ank, doth but diſavoro forty 
, own want In worth, 


J One that diſburſes, 


DISCA'LCEA arus, Latin.] Strip. 


adj. ¶ diſcale 


© only does his conqueſt 
And thinks too little What the 


© are reminded by the 
„ part of that obedience w 


ped of ſhoes. 
ISCALCRA"TION, . /; 
ulling off the 


y found too much, 


ow rich in humble 
ceremony of takin 


quiet country life 


[from di/cakeated.] The ad 
or putting off their 


prefily to diſavero all evaſions an 


Dizavotwar., PX 


'd of bulineſs, void 
b 
e, as by that mean 


. [from diſavoro, 


An earneſt di/avervat of fear often pro 
IAVOWMENT, u. J [fi 
A touching the 'I'ridenting 
you to any davoroment thereof 
9 Diaau"ryonnes, . a 


v. #, [from dis 
t 


and candy.) To 
diſſolve to mel - £ 


give vent to an 
Ing violent or ſy 


He did diſcharge 


The he 
That ſpanlel'd me at hee 
Their wiſhes, do diſca 
On bloſſoming Cefar. 


To Dizca'nn, *. 


holineſs will not preſs | 


1 

[4s and authorife,] - 

deprive of credit or authority 
1 


ndy, melt their ke Mounting his eyes 


Shakeſpeare's Henry VII, | 


a [dir and card. 


obtruſſon of ſuch particular inſtances as the 
elent to diſautberjfe a nute grounded upon the final! 
ture, ? 


To Diana, v. a, I and band, 


1. To diſmiſs from 
_ 1 to diſmiſs ſoldiers 
» op 


y di 
dwelling, 
Till Go 


To their deaf pillow 


were thoſe blut” 
as and ſhores thei 
Soon may kind heav'n a 
oon may your fire 4 


Diſcharge thy ſhafts; 
d 


$ will diſcharge their ſecrets, 


f the hand ſu Shakeſpeare's Mace 


are uſeleſs, 
eje from ſer 


» conſidering what 


militar ſervice; to break 


ure relief provide 
the vengeance due, 
roud oppreſſors rue, 


is ready boſom rend. P 
abroad, that there ſho 


worthy prince, as not w Sidney, 
heir captains, If th they pleaſe, and ſend 
f that dangerous and 
uſer's State of Ireland, 


idea of lubltance, 


themſelves, a returned every man to his own 


Ku H | . 
ar bids us In our ta mY 
* 


that we have a ve 
our general, (hall vs 


A conceit runneth 
rd to charge us with 7; 


uld be a white powder, 
would it not be ha 
world ? 


I am content to lead a privat 


Diſtand 


bſtance out of the which Will diſcharge a 


plece without noiſe, 
The galleys alid di 


times, out of their 
"” My army to ſecure the * 


2 party, fr lendſhip, kindred, and jy always 


m diband his legions, 


Bid M 
*. To diſmifs from ſervice, 


1eces againſt the cj 
Ted a piſtol, an 
8h the air was foggy. _ 


repreſented as blin Addiſon's Guardian, 


othing extraording; y 


dome Imagine that a quantity of water, 


To DIe AN D. . 1. 


reak up. 


queen ſhould be at an r patience, and reſolve to 5. Jo clear a d 


: wift, 
I do not concelve Why a ſunk 4 ty, who neither - 


at uncouth place 


— Our. navy was upon the polnt 


men come aſhore, 
The ran 


R 
Diftand, and wand'rlng, 
ſues, 


of diſhangin and many of our 
n. War whh Spain, better to own a ju 
erent notions z th 


With a load of broken 


8h but with a eurta ſu 


like a ſepulchre, 
each his leveral way bo 


Milton, 
The common ſoldiers, and Inferior officers, ſhould be fully 


paid upon thelr difanding, 


0 2 no 41k. v. 4. [4is and cafe, } To ſtrip | © Theprefent mon 


would not take jt, 


Wore It not for ome all remalnders of 
are yet left ſcattered among mankind, h 
hart ſpace difand and run Into cont 

e a fore il 


grow-wild and 


2. To be ved. | 
While rocks ſtand, 
And rivers ry hob canſt not (hrink 
ot 


Yea, when b 
Then malt thou be m 
Fo DK. wv, a, 


from a ſhip ; to put on ſh 
| Toget 


Cla e's Merchant of Lain 
plety and virtue, | 
man ſhelety would In 


n, and the earth would 


he leur a debtor, 
I will diſcaſe me, 


To DISCE RN. . 
1. To deſtry ; to ſt 


eſpeare's Tempeſt. 
E 7 ill pays; at once 


Jo ſet free f. 
one man's fault could 


diſcerned among the 
: would be no place left f 


rocks and all 
a 


does any here kno 


themſelves fully diſc Ly 
alk thus, ſpeak thus ? 


r (all'd they, fraught with all 

rvice done by land th 
And, when vecafion ſerv'd, 
T y we indoor on theſs ob 
DiBart the hep, an oftering to 


- Dinuniii'ne, a, // [from 46% 
—-—— denlal of belief {from Aalen, 


Yo Divan ave, v. u. 
dle: not to hold true. 
© Phe thinking 1+ Impoſſible 


ould be try ultont, Is 
delpalr I It being! 0 . 


© weakens, er ll. Alen m an accuſation or crime ; to abſolie: 
ed, | 


ot reaſons to be dj 
great fault, even 
_ eyes no fault of ou 


mprudent enough to 
ying the contradiction at 
rform ; to exec 


As could their h 
11. To put awa 


© ou ſhould 
By _ diſcretion, th 
3- To diſting 


corn ſuch bude as 
play themſelves but! 


GP, : confeſllg to hay 
Shateſpeare', King Lear, deſtimony, in w 
fit to produce blo 
n leaves, is no dif 


rs hath ever hitherto be 
] Refuſal of 


( and 


his ins mould be forg 
a lin, but rather of 
an ternal truth of God 
i Pravtical Cate hf. 
at Are hot always equally 


Tomy, from ſuch 


red tongues, a 44 fol 
undred offices diſcharge, 
terate ; to 3 1 1 
d lit d with man ellays j vv 
To Disc x. * 
4. To make diſti 
reat part of the coun 
troubling themfelve 


dee Wich their wn reatonings, 


tom a fondnefh to ſome vices 


from ſervice : as, 


rendered D the brought * 


or, out of 4 va 
tended to Ae it, 
Dirt ves, 9. . 


was diſcharged. 


| h « 'l'Þ difmi ſend away from any bv 
I the underſtanding, cad wed. — 13 Umits to ſen * 


[from 
fuſes belief; one who denies 
An humble fout J frighted Into tent] 


Heat name pronounce hereſy 


on to be true. 
bre tuſo a man of 
lentiments, und 


pow rs unto their ſe 


ace: not in uſe, eu the ſenate, in reg 


t Avene of farcey, ; Crimes various of 


aste the 4 % out of the , 


Fo Dundee. a. a aud bexch.) To drive 
„ 


My Nu he, 


bs wwmNo, Sirz yeu 


the inchoations towards crimes capital 


Dizen any, 1. /. 
t. Diſcoverer 


better dream. Bow 


ed 3 inflamed tuberck 
diſcharged a well-concoth# 


Wiſeman's Sarge 
». To diſmiſs itſelf; to break n 


114. To emit, 
matter being ſappurated, I o 


great angle of the left eye, an 
law but one and no 


To Discn a ROE. wv, 


When dlows have made me Ray, 1 fog 


To Dura 


The cloud, if it we 
en. u. . [dit and | 


re oily or fatty, would not 
great obferver and ; 
was 


kate, or break off, as a bra 


2 
„ 


nch from a tree 
1 


Dizcna'rcy. . 


from the verb 
Vent; exploſion ; emiſſion, 


913 


an fprings le ing 6d Nubterranechs fire, fd 
0 the ber if ck extraortinaty tliſcbarges of this fire, there 
——_ Naga” qhdouing ſprings hotter than ordinary. Feodward. 


vented. [98 | | 
5 1 morrhage being Kopped, the next ——_— — thin 
ſerous diſcharge» | 8 
Diſruption 3 evaneſcence. a = 3 
„ Mark the , Tea von Galle it ever break up firſt in the 
blades of ſwords, unge Bacon's Natural Hiſtory 


; laſt in the middle. 
A from an office : as, the governour ſol 


& is Ai/char 
cited his di/charg l 
$ Releaſe | 8 1 * 


of our diſcharge 
rarer from each Meas'd 


1 
. 
, 


1- 


Us, haply too 
From even 
Some days. WE . 
ion from a crime. 5 
b. Wa the ſound eſtate of the conſcience, riot barely 
_ accuſing, but by its not condemning us; which word 
erly an acquittance or diſcharge of a man upon ſome 
goof £00 and a full trial and cognizance of his cauſe, 


precedent ac South, 
of ranſom. | 


rice 
7. Ranſom ;P O, all my hopes defeited 
him hence ! But death, who ſets all free; 


Milton, 


. 


þy its not 
unports pro 


To fot a his anom now and full diſcharge. Milton, 
ance z execution. | — 
$. ger pare of hoſpitality and ion are ſacred; nothing 
\dſolve us from the diſcba of thole duties. L' Eftrange, 
* ; ce from a bt. 


ttan 
8 n; privilege. 


tio 
10. Exemp diſcharge in that war, 


neither ſhall wickedneſs de- 


roſe tht are given to it. | Keel: viii. 8. 
1. He that diſcharges 1n any manner, 
x fires a gun. 5 | 
. my w_ the 4, e of one a ls promiſed by 
0 by borax and butter, whic he ſays will make it ſo go 
2 2 to be heard by the diſcharger. Brown, 
* 


Latin. ] Ungirded; 1 


Disei'v er. 44%. Ldiſcinctus, 
qreſſed. 


| ick. 
7. Disct' uv. v. 4. [di/ſcindo, Latin.) To divide z to 
cut in pieces. | | LF 
We found ſeveral ee ſo ſoft, that we could eaſil ay 
 tind them betwixt our fingers. 7 „ „ Jh. 
DISCIPLE. 1. / ¶ diſcipulus, Latin.] A ſcholar z one 
that profeſſes to receive inſtructions from another. 
He rebuked diſciples who would call for fire from heaven upon 
whole cities, for the neglect of a few. | 2 
The commemorating the death of Chriſt, is the profeſſing our- 
{elves the diſciples of the crucified Saviour; and that engageth us 
to take up his croſs and follow him. ammond. 
A young diſciple ſhould behave himſelf ſo well, as to gain the 
iſſection and the ear of his inſtructor. Watts. 
7 Di3ct'eLE, N a. [from the noun. ] ; 
„To train; to bring up. 
e HR 6 look far 
Into the ſervice Na no time, and was | 
Diſcipled of the braveſt; | 3 7 
2. To A to diſcipline. This word is 
| "She, bitter penance! with an iron whip 
Was wont him to —_— 8 8 * 
Ducrruss nf. nc [from diſciple.] The ſtate or func 
| tionof a diſciple, or follower of a inaſter, 2 
That to which juſtification is promiſed, is the glving up of the 
whole loul intirely unto Chriſt, undertyking olripighd upon Chriſt's 
ternt. Hammond Fra ical Catechiſm. 
Drocteti'n ADLER. ad. [ diſciplinabilis, Latin. ] Capable 
of inſiruction; capable of improvement by diſcipline 
and learning. 3 
Disctrriv abr £58: #. % [from diſciplinable.] Ca- 
= of inſtruction; qualification for improvement 
y etal and diſcipline. 
We find in antthals, Eſpecially ſome of them, as foxes, dogs, 
wp#", horſes, and elephants, not only perception, phantaſy, and 


memory, common to moſt if not all animals, but _— of 
ſagacity, providence, and diſciptinableneſs. Hale. 
Discirlin ARLANs adj. from di/cipline.] Pertaining 
to diſcipline, | | 
What eagerneſs in diſeipimarian uncertainties, when the love 
Ar and our neighbour, evangelicat unqueſtionables, are neg- 


= __  Glanville's Scepſiss 
DiscieLtina kan. n. / [diſciplina, Lat.] 
| 3. One who rules or teaches with great ſtrictneſs; one 


who allows no deviation from ftated rules. 


Shakeſpeare, 
not in uſe, 


4. A follower of the preſbyterian ſect, {6 called from | 


their perpetual alamour about diſcipline. 
They draw thoſe that diſſent into diſtike with the ſtate, as pu- 
or difciplmarianss | Sanderſ. Pax. Eccl, 
Drier ivany, 44%. [4i/ciplina, Latin. ] 
1. Pertaining to diſcipline. | 
2. Relating to government, 


Thoſe canons in behalf of marriage were «ly ciplinary, 


grounded on prudential motives. erne. 


3 Relating to a regular courſe of education. 
Theſe are the ſtudies, herein our noble and gentle youth 
ought to beſtow their time in a diſeiplimary way. Milton 
S DISCIPLINE. . / U ene. Latin! 

1. Education ; in n; the act of cultivating the 

mind; the act of forming the manners. 

He had charge my Henle to frame, 

And tutors nouriture to overſee. Spenſer. 
The cold of the northern parts Is that which, without sid of 
Cſcipline, doth rhake the bodies hardeſt, and the coutage warmeſt, 


Bacon, 

They who want that ſenſe of diſcipline, hearing, are alſo by con- 
ence —_— of ſpeech. Holder, 
tis by the aſſiſtance of the eye and the ear eſpecially, which 


t our minds are furnithed with 


ue called the. ſenſes of diſcipline, W, 
atts, 


Various parts of knowledge, 


ment. 

They hold, that from the very apoſtles time till this preſent 
ire, wherein yourſelves imagine ye have found out a right pattern 
oi lound diſcipline, there never was any time ſafe to be vl 
15 we are to believe for ever the articles of evangelical doQr ine, 
2 e of diſcipline we are, in like fort, bound bn 

3 While we do admire 
This virtue and this moral diſciplines 
Mien be no foickes Shalepeare, 
+ Military regulation, 
Y This opens all your victorles in | 
our diſcipline in wary wildem in peace» Shateſprare, 
Th Lat crooked Reel invade | Fog 
he lawleſs troopy which di ipline diſclaim, ; 
ds the ſuperfluous with rigor tame. Dryden. 


17. Externkl mortification. 


| Yo D1'sciPLINE, v. 4. [from the noun.] 


—_— 


2. Rule of government; order; method of govern- | 


D518 


4» A fate of fubzeon: 8 
The moſt perfect, who have their paſſiofis in the 
are yet obliged to be conſtantly on their guard. 
5. Any thing taught; art; ſcience, | 
Art may be faid to overcome and advance nature in theſe me- 
chanical diſciplines, which, in this reſpeR, are much to be preferred. 


6. Puniſhment ; chaſtifement 3 eorre&ion. 
A lively cobler kicked and ſpurred While his wife was carrying 
him, and had ſcarce paſſed a day without giving her the diſcipline 
of the ſtra Addiſon's Specrator. 


| 
| 


© Rogers. | 


bel FO 


The love of God makes a man chalte without the laborious arts 
of faſting and exterior diſcipline z he reaches at glory without any 
other arms but thoſe of love. Taylor. 


1. To educate; to in z to bring up. 

We are wiſe enough to begin when they are very young, and 
diſcipline by times, thoſe, other creatures we would make vuſetul and 
good for ſomewhat, wo . Locke. 

They were with care prepared and diſciplined for confirmation, 
which they could not arrive at till they were found, upon exa- 
mination, to have made a ſufficient progreſs in the knowledge 


of Chriſtianity. * Addiſon on the Chriſtian Religion. 
2. To regulate; to in order, 
They look to us, as we ſhould judge of an army of well diſci- 
Plined ſoldiers at a diſtance, , Derbam's AftYo-Theology. 
3. Topuniſh; to correct; to chaſtiſe- 
4+ To advance by inſtruction. 
The law appear'd impetfect, and but giv'n 
With purpoſe to refign them in full time | 
Vp to a better covenant, diſciplin d | 
From ſhadowy types to truth, from fleſh to ſpitit. Milton. 


o DiscLAa'1M, wv. a. [is nnd claim.) To diſown; to 
deny any knowledge of; to retract any union with 
to abrogate ; to renounce. | 

You cowardly raſcal! nature diſclaim all ſhare in thee : a taylor 
made thee, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
He calls the gods to witneſs their offence; ; 
Diſclaims the war, aſſerts his innocence. Dryten's Hneid. 
We find our Lord, on all occaſions, Aiſcluiming all pretenſions 

to a temporal kingdom. R 


claim all concern for their ſouls, diſown the authority, or renounce 
the expectations, of the goſpel. Rogers. 
Drscta"1mEeR. 2. / [from diſclaim.) | 

1. One that diſclaims, diſowhs, or renounces. 
2, 155 law.] A plea containing an expreſs denial or re- 
ſal. | Coawell. 


To DiscLo'ss. v. a. [difclado, Latin; dis and cloſe.) 
1. To uncover; to produce from a ſtate of latitancy to 
In this deep quiet, from what ſource unknown, 
Thoſe ſeeds of fire their fatal birth diſctoſe z 
And firſt few ſcatt'ring ſparks about were blown; 
Big with the flames that to our tuin roſe. Dryden. 
Then earth and ocean various forms. diſcloſe. Dryden. 
The ſhells being broken, ſtruck off, and gone, the ſtone in- 
eluded in them is thereby diſcloſed and ſet at liberty. Woodward. 
2. To hatch ; to open. ' 
It is reported by the ancients, that the oftrich layeth het eggs 
under fand, where the heat of the ſun diſchſeth them. Baton. 
3. To reveal; to tell; to impart what is ſecret, 
There may be a reconciliation, except for upbraiding, or pride, 
or diſcloſing of ſecrets, or a treacherous wound z for from theſe 
things every friend will depart: | Ecclus. 


| FI diſcloſe my PRE 
Our friendſhip "s at an end]; if 1 conceatit © 
The world will call me falſe; Ap Cath, 
Discio8:r.. . /. [from di/cl/e.] One that reveals 


or diſcovers. 
DrscLo'surs. 1. J [from diſcl/e.) 
1. Diſcovery ; production into vie. 
e producing of cold is a thing very wotthy the Inquiſition, 
both for the uſe, and diſcloſure of cauſes, Bt 
2. Act of revealing any thing ſecret. | 
After ſo happy a marriage between the king and her daughter, 
ſhe was, upon a ſudden mutability and diſcloſure of the king's 
mind, ſeverely handled, Bacon. 


Discrv“siox. 2. / [diſcluſus, Lat.] Emiſſion. 


udge what a ridieulous thing it were, that the continued ſha- 
do of. che carth ſhould be broken by ſudden miraculous eruptions 
| and diſclufions of light, to prevent the art of the lanthorn-maker, | 


Alſcolbur. ] | 


D1scoLora'T10N. 2. J [froth 
1. The act of changing the colour; 
2. Change of colour z ſtain ; die. 
In à depravation of the humours from a found- ſtate to 
| the phyficians call by a general name of a cacochymy, ſpots and 
; 3 of the ſkin are ſigns of weak fibres. Arbuthnot, 
2 DISCO'LOUR. v. a. [detdloro, 
from the natural hae; to ſtan, 
Many a widow's huſband groveling lies, 3 
_ Coldly embracing the diſcolour'd earth. Shakeſp. King Jobn. 
Drink water, either pure, or but djſcolourtd with mult. Tonple. 


4. 
Very few, among thoſe who profeſs themſelves Chriſtlans, i/- |. 


Fut debate upon tlie 


the af of faining, 
wha T, 


Lat.] To change | 


* 


* 
* , : 
4 c r 


What 1 defedt and aiſconfirus? 16 it to à mah, when he ei 
to uſe this wealth, to find it all falſe metal! Goo, of the _ 
and the eser, 


*. 


He ſent his angels to fight for his people 
and ſlaughter of great bofts Is attributed w thate aſſiſtance. 


„ Wt : 4 1 - Atterbury 
Disco'mrorT; n, /; [dis and cbhmyort. Vavalineſe, $ 
ſorrow ; melancholy ; gloom. | 
This himſelf did foreſee, and therefore armed hit church, to the 
end they might ſuſtain it Without diſcomfort; Hooker. 


. _ - Diſcomfort guides my tongue 
And bids me ſpeak of nothing but deſpais, 24 Sbaleſpearei 
In ſolitude there is not only but wealnefs alio. South, 


di comfort, 
0 Disco'mroRT: v. a. [Hom the noun.J] To grieve ; - 


to ſadden ; to deject. 


Her champion went away diſcomforted as much as diſcomffred. 
133 ö Sidneys 
ND — as not be in our camp, . _ 

Left it diſccmfort us. Staiger Julius Caſar, 
D18co'mrbrRTABLE: adj; {from di/comfore.) 
1. That is melancholy and refuſes comfort; 

Diſcemforrable couſin, know'ſt thou not Fel 
That when the ſearching eye of Heav'n is hid 2 
Behind the globe, it lights the lower world? Shakeſpeare, 


2, 208 cauſes ſadneſs. | 

hat! did that help poor Dorus, whoſe eyes could carry un + 

to him no other news but diſcomfortable y Wy 8 

To Discounz'xb. v. a: [dt and eue. To blame; 
to cenſure; to mention with diſapprobation. 

Abſolutely we cannot diſcommend, we canuot abſolutely approves 


elther willingneſs to live, or forwärdneſs to die. Hooker, 
Now you will all be witsz and he, 1 prayj | 
And you, that diſcominend it, mend the play. — _, Dihbark, 
Neither do I diſcommend the lofty ſtyle in tragedy, which is natu- 
rally pompous and magnificent. 2 , Dryden. 
1SCOMME NDABLE, adj. from diſcommendi] Blame- 
able; cenſurable ; deſerving blame, : 
afillanimity is, according to Ariſtotle's morklity, a vice very 
diſcommendable. + aps ic er e 
ISCOMME NDABLENESS. . / [from #i/commendab A 
Blameableneſs ; liableneſs to eenſate, — Dic. 
Di3coMmeNDa' ION. 2. /; [from diſcommend.] Blame; 


N cenſure. 
'ully aſſigns three motives, 


whereby, without any diſcontmen 
dation, n man might nereby, without any diſconmene 


be drawn to become an accuſer of others, 
5 i Ayliffe's Parerpon. 
Discours“ per. 2. from ice f.] One that 
diſcomniends ; a diſpraiſer. | | 
0 DiscoMmMo'Ds: . a. [dir, and gene, Fr.] To put 
to ineonvenience; to moleſt; to ihcominods. 2 
Discommo"ptous: adj. [from diſtettrrode.] Intonve- 
nient; tronbleſome; unpleaſing. 5 
So many thouſand ſoldiers, unfit for any labour; or other trade 
muſt either ſeek ſervice and jam, rs venom abroad, which may be 
be Ha or elſe employ themlelyes here at home, which ma) 
be iſcommbdious, , Spenſer's State of Ireland. 
Discommo'birty. 2. /; from diſcommote.] Inconve- 
nience ; diſadvantage z hurt; miſchief. | 
We ſpeak now of uſury, how the diſcommodities of it may be 
avoided, and the commodities Stained : or how, in the balance o 
cothrtidtties and Jiſconimoditics, the qualities of uſury ar to be thcon- 
ciled, _ | Bacon. 
m0 


; 3 and diſco 
tween many of th 
2. To ruffle; to diſorder. Fs 3 
Now Betty from her maſter's bed h i 
Anid fol as to Hiſt her own. N ifts 
3+ To diſturb the temper z' to agitate by perturbation. 
No more, dear mother 1 ill in death it ſhows; 


_ Your peace of mind by rage to diſcoinpoſe. Dryden. 
4. To offend; to fret; to yex. 5 _ 
Men, who Fu all the e of life, are in 4 fate where 
there ire web) aceidents to difotder an difcompoſe; but few ta 
pleaſe them. WER Wifte 
5. To diſplace ; to diſcard : not in uſe; ' 1 
Though he was a dark prince, and Hons Mtiogs, he 


never put down or diſcompoſed à edunſellor or near fervant. Bacon. 
Disco sU Ak. #. J. L from diſeompoſe.} Diforder; 
perturbation. | 


and with abundance of tears; and continued. In this melancholicle 

diſcompgſure of mind many days. Clare 1 

„ Dis cox RR T. v. a. [dis and concert. 3 

1. To unſettle the mind; to diſc6tmpoſe, 
You need not provoke their ſpirits by outrages : a careleſs 

geſture, a word, or a look, is enough to diſconcert them, Callier. 

2. To break a ſcheme; to defeat a machination. 

Dis cox ro MIT Y. 2. / [dis and conformity.] Want 

of agreement; inconſiſtency. | 


Suſpiclons, and fantaſtical ſurmiſe, 
| And jealouſy, e meg in her eyes, 
Difcoluring all ſhe ve] d. 8 Dryden. 
He who looks upon the ſoul through its outward actions, ſees it 
through a deceitful medium, Which is apt to diſcalaur and pervert 


the object. 95 . et. Spetr᷑ator. 
Have a care leſt ſome beloved notion, or ſome darling ſcience, 
dtts. 


ſo prevail over your mind as to diſcolour all your ideas, 
To DISCO'MP IT. v. a. [deſconfire, Fr. ſconfiggere, Ital. 
as if from di/configere, Lat.] To defeat; to conquer; 
to vanquiſn; to overpower; to ſubdue; to beat; 
to overthrow. 


Fight againſt that monſtrous rebel, Cade, | 
Whom, ſince, I heard to be diſcomfited. ' | Shakeſpeare, 
Joſhua diſcomſited Amalck- and his people with, the edge of the 
ſword, I : Exodui. 
He, fugitive, declin'd ſuperior ſtrength z 1 55 
Diſcomffrad, purſued, in the ſad chace . 
Ten thouſand ignominious fall. Philips. 


While my gallant countrymen are employed in purſuing rebels 
half diſcomfited through the conſciouſneſs of their guilt, I ſhall im- 
prove _ vitories to the good of my fellow ſubjects. Addiſon, 
D1sco'meir, z. J. [from the verb.] Defeat; rout ; 

overthrow. f 

. Fly you muſt : incurable diſcomfit 
Reigns in the hearts of all our preſent party. 
| Dagon muſt ſtoop, and ſhall ere long receive 
50 Such a diſcomßt, as (hall quite deſpoil him PTY a 
Of all theſe boaſted trophies. * Milton's Agoniſtes. 
Disco'merture, 2. |. [from diſcomfit.]} Defeat ; loſs 
of battle; rout; ruin; overthrow, 
Sad tidings bring 1 to you out of France, 


K bakeſpear . 


| Of loſs, of laughter, and fs | Shakeſpeare, 
Behold, every man's ſword was lis fellow, and there was a 
vety great diſcaſ ture. 3 Samus 


» 


| 


Lyes ariſe from errour and * or malice and forgery 3 the 
eonfiſt in the diſagreement and diſconformity betwixt the f ck 
nd, or the conception of the 


ſpeech and the things. 
„ 8 esse in pf 

DiscoxoRU“IT V. 2. /. [dis and congraity.)] Diſagree- 
ment; inconſiſtency. e ee | 
There is want of capacity in the thing, to ſuſtain ſuch, a du- 
ration, from the intrinſical diſcongruity of bhg one to the other, 
| Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
Drsco'n30LATE. adj. [dis and conſole.) Void : of comy 
fort; hopeleſs ; ſorrowful ; melancholy. 

See Caſſius all ee i 


and the conception of the mi min 
and the tliings themſelves, or 


' 


With Pindarus Peng rf ap. 7 hi 
If patiently thy bidding they obey, | 
Dime them not diſconſolate. Milton. 


The ladies and the knights, no ſhelter nigh, 
Were dropping wet, diſconſolate and wan, 

Aud through their. thin array receiv'd the rain, _ Proden. 
The moon reflects the ſunbeams to us, and fo, by illuminating 
the air, takes away in ſome meaſure the diſcon/elare darkneſs of our 
winter nights. | 15 Ray. 
Drsco'ns0LATELY. adv. [from di/ſcon/olate.) In a diſ- 
conſdlate manner; comfortleſsly. 3 
DiscoxsoLATIN ISS. 2. , [from diſcenſolato.] The 
ſtate of being diſconſolate. | 
DiscoxrE NT. n. J [dis and content. 
uneaſineſs at the preſent ſtate, 
l. lee your brows full of diſcontent, | 5 
Your hearts of ſorrows, and your eyes of tears, Shakeſpearss 
Not that theirjpleaſures caus'd her diſcontent, - 

| She ſigh'd, not that they ſtay d, but that the went. Pope. 
DisconTs'nT. adj. [dis and content.) Uneaſy at the 
preſent ſtate ; diflatisfied, AG e 
CS oa te 3% The 


J Want of content; 


— 


de threw Malk upon his bedy'lamenting with much paſſiong s 


1 oer! 
nnn 
eee eee 
Di 


1 


5 nit, 
DI'SCORD. ». /. 


They were of their own nature circumſpeRt and flow, dit. 


countenanced, and diſcontent ; and thoſe the earl ſingled as fitteſt 
for his purpoſe, Hayward, 


To DizconTy'nm, v. a, [from the noun.] To diſla- 


 tisfy ; to make uneaſy at the preſent ſtate, 
I know # diſcontented gentleman, 
| Whoſe humble means match not hie haughty ſpirit, Sbaleſp. 
The diſcontented now are only they 
Whoſe crimes before did your juſt cauſe betray, Dryden. 
DizcontTu"nTED. fparticipial adj. [from diſcontent.] 
Uneaſy ; cheerleſs ; malevolent, 
Let us know 1 
What will tle up your diſcontented ſword. Shaheſpeares 
Theſe are, beyond compariſon, the two greateſt evils in this 
world z a diſeaſed body, and a diſcontented mind. Tillotſon. 
The goddeſs, with a diſcontented air, 


Seems to reject him, tho ſhe grants his pray'r. Pope. 
DisconTENTRDNESS. . ien diſcontented,] Un- 
eaſineſs ; want of caſe ; diſſatisfaction. 


A beautiful buſt of Alexander the Great caſts up his face to 
heaven with a noble air of grief, or diſcontentedneſs, in his looks. 
| Addiſun's Travels, 
DizconTtE nTMENT, . / from eee, The ſtate 
of being diſcontented ; uneaſineſs, 

Theſe are the vices that fill them with general diſcontentment, 

«i though the boſom of that famous x qo wherein they live, 
were more nolſome than any dungeon. Hooker, 

The politick and artificial nouriſhing and entertaining of 
hapes, and carrying men from hopes to hopes, is one of the beſt 
antldotes again the poiſon of diſcontentments. Bacon, 
I8SCONTI NUANCE, 7 [from diſcontinue, ]. 

1. Want of coheſion of parts ; want of union of one 
part with another ; diſruption. | 

The Rillicides of water, if there be enough to follow, will draw 
themſelves into a ſmall thread, becauſe they will not diſcon- 
tinue ; but if there be no remedy, then they caſt themſelves into 
round drops, which is the figure that ſaveth the body moſt from 
diſcontinuance, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 

2. Ceſation ; intermiſſion, | 

Let us conſider whether our approaches to him are ſweet and: 
refreſhing, and If we. are wunealy under any long diſcontinuance 
of our converſation with him. Atterbury. 

3+ [In the common law.] An interruption or breake- 
ing off ; as di/continuance of poſſeſſion, or diſcontinu- 
ance of proceſs. The effect of diſcontinuance of pol- 
ſeſſion is, that a man may not enter upon his own 
land or tenement alienated, whatſoever his right 
be unto it, or by his own authority; but muſt ſeek to 
recover 
of plea is, that the inſtance may not be taken up 
again, but by a new writ to begin the ſuit afreſh, 
Convell, 
Dris8conTiNUA'TION. . / from diſcontinue.) Diſrup- 
tion of continuity breach of union of parts; diſ- 
ruption ; ſeparation, 7 
pon any diſcontinuation af parts, made either by bubbles, or 
by ſhaking the glaſs, the whole mercury falls, Newton, 
To DizconTINUR, . u. [ diſcontinuer, French.) 
1. To loſe the coheſion of parts; to ſuffer ſeparation or 
diſruption of ſubſtance, 

All bodies, ductile and tenſile, as metals, that will be drawn 
Into wires z wool and {tow, that will be drawn into yarn, ot 
thread have in them the appetite of not diſcontinuing Rrong, 
which maketh them follow the force that pulleth them out, and 

yet ſo ay not to diſcontinue or forſake their own body, — Bacon, 
2, 2 loſe an eſtabliſhed or preſcriptive cuſtom or 
1 t. g d 4 
x Tpi ſhalt diſcontinue from thine heritage that I gave thee, 
and 1 will cauſe thee to ſerve thine enemies, | 


LA 
7% DizconTiinuR, v. 4. TY 
1. To leave off; to ceaſe any kate or habit. 
* Twenty puny lyes I'll tell, 
That men ſhall (wear I've diſcontinued ſchool 
Above a twelvemonth, Shateſpeare, 


Examine thy cultoms of diet, Nleep, exerciſe, apparel, and the 
like g and 1 in any thou (halt judge hurtful, to diſcontinue it by 
lirtle and little but fo, as If thou find any inconvenience by the 
change, thou come back to It again, |» Bacen, 

2. Lo break off z to interrupt. 

There is that property, In all letters, of aptneſs to be conjoined 
In ſyllables and words, through the vouble mations of the organs 
from one ſtop or figure to another, thet they modify and alert. 
minate the wo. og without appearing to % os By it, 

| Hoider's Elements of Speech, 
Disco uri rv. . / [dir and continuity, ] Dil- 
unity of parts ; want of coheſion, 

"That di/continuity of parts Is the principal cauſe of the opacity 
of bodies, will a our by conſidering that opaque ſubſtances become 
tranſparent by Al ng their pores with any abance of equal, or al- 
moſt equal, denfiry with their parts. | Newton, 


Dizconviinience, . / [dir and convenience,] In- 


congruity ; diſagreement ; oppolition of nature. 
Feat arltech many tunes out of natural antipathies of nature; 
but, in thele diſcerveniencer of nature, deliberation hath no place at 
U Brambail's Anſwer to Hobbes, 
[ di/cordia, Latin.) 
1. Diſagreement ; oppoſition ; mutual anger; recipro- 
cal oppugnancy. 
ve what a ſcourge ix lald upon your hate, 
That heaven finds means to Kill your joys with love! 
And I, for winking at your diſcerds too, | 
Have loft a brace of kinſmen, Shateſp. Remro and Fuller, 


He Is a falſe witneſs that ſpeaketh lies, and that ſoweth diſcord 
among brethren, Proverb:, 


a. Difference or contrariety of qualities, particularly of 
ſounds, 
Take but degree away, untune that ſtring, 
And hark what deer follows each thing meets 
In mere oppug nancy. Shateſp. Fa and Crefſidas 
Diſeerd, like that of muſic's various parte, 
Died that makes the harmony of hears ; 
| Diſcord, that only this diſpute hall bring, 
Who beſt Mall tove the duke and ferve the kings 
All nature i but art unknown to thee g 
+ All chance, direQion which thou canſt not fee 
| All dif ord, harmony not underſtood g 
* Au partial evil; univerſal good, i Pope, 
J. [In muſic. ] Sounds not of themſelves pleaſing, but 
neceſſary to be mixed with others. 

It is found alone that doth immediately and Incorporeally affect 
Won this bs moſt manifeſt in muſic, and concords and / 
tends bn mussen tor alt funds, whether they be arp or Nat, it 
they be (west, have a rountreſi ande bulky; and If they de 
eh, are whequal t for a fed tel bs but a harthnefs of divers 
Wunde meetings Bacon, 

It is the lark that fings (> out of tune, 
Straining harh ed and vapleating harps, ee 
Nov doth muſic amaze ee When of e the maketh the 
(eee ſt harmony ! Pea bam 


* 


ſleſſion by law. The effect of di/continuance | 


Dryden. | 


* . 
* N | 


To Disco ab. v. u. [diſcorde, Latin.] To diſagree; 
not to ſuit with, _.. | 

Sounds do diſturb and alter the one the otherz ſometimes the 
one drowning the other, and making it not heard z ſometimes the 
one jarring and diſcording with the other, and making a e rn 

acons 
Disco xbAx CE. J. / [from diſcord.) Diſagreement; 
Disco DbAN Cv. oppoſition ; inconſiſtency, 
Dico'x DAN. adj. [diſcordans, Latin. 
1. Inconſiſtent; at variance with itſelf. 
Myrrha was joy'd the welcome news to hear, 
But, clogg'd with guilt, the joy was unſincere z 
So various, ſo diſcordant is the mind, 
That in our will a different will we find, 
2, * z contrarious, 
he diſcordant attraction of ſome wandering comets would 
certainly diſorder the revolutions of the planets, if they approached 
too near them. Cheyne. 
3. Incongruous ; not conformable, 

Hither conſcience is to be referred; if by a compariſon of things 
done with the rule there be a conſonancy, then follows the ſen- 
tence of approbation z if diſcordant from it, the ſentence of con- 
demnation. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Disco x DAN TUV. adv. [from diſcordant.] 
1. Inconſiſtently; in diſagreement with itſelf, 
2, In diſagreement with another, 

Two ſtrings of a muſical inſtrument being ſtruck together, 
making two noiſes that arrive at the ear at the ſame time as to 
ſenſe, yield a ſound differing from either of them, and as it were 
compounded of both; Mſomuch, that it they be diſcordantly tuned, 
though each of them ſtruck apart would yield a pleaſing ſound, 
yet being ſtruck together they make a harſh and troubleſome noiſe, 

Boyle on Colours, 
. Peevilhly ; in a contradiQtious manner. 
o DiscovER. v. a, [decouvrir, French; dis and 
_— | | 
1. To ſhew; to diſcloſe; to bring to light; to make 


2. To expoſe to view. 
The cover of the coach was made with ſuch joints, that as 
they might, to avoid the weather, pull it up cloſe, ſo they might 
put each end down, and remain as diſcovered and open-fighted 


Dryden. 


as on horſcback, Sidney. 
Go draw aſide the curtains, and diſcover 
The ſeveral caſkets to this noble prince, - Shakeſpeare. 


| He diſcovereth deep things out of darkneſs, and bringeth out to 


light the ſhadow of death. Job, xii. 22. 

3. To ſhew ; not to ſhelter ; to expoſe. 
And now will 1 diſcover her lewinets, Hoſea. 
Law can diſcover fin, but not remove. Milton. 


4. To make known; not to diſguiſe; to reveal. 
We will pals over unto thoſe men, and we will diſcover ourſelves 


unty them, : Jaiab, xiv. 8. 
Eve, who unſeen | 
Yet all had heard, with audible lament | 
Diſcover'd from the place of her retire. Milton, 


5. To ken; to elpy. | | | 

"When we had diſcovered Cyprus, we left it on the left . 

| N : | in 

6. To find out; to obtain information. Io 

He thall never, by any alteration in me, diſcover my knowledge 

of his miſtake, Pope's Letters. 

7. Iq deteR ; to find though concealed, | 

Up he ſtarts, 


_ * Diſcover'd ard ſurpris'd. Milton. 
Man with ſtrength and free will arm'd 2 5 
Complete, to have diſcover'd and repuls'd 
Whatever wiles of foe or ſeeming friend. Milton. 
8. To find things or places not known before. f 
Some to diſcover iſlands far away. Shakeſpeare, 
Another part in ſquadrons bend their march 
On bold adventure, to diſcover wide 
That diſmal world, Milton, 
So of things. The Germans diſcovered printing 
and gunpowder, : x 
it to the view. 


9. To exhi 
I Some high climbing hill, 
Which to his eye diſcovers unaware 
The goodly profpett of ſome foreign land, 
Firſt ſeen, or ſome renown'd metropolis 


Milton, 


With glift'ring ſpires and battlements adorn'd, 
Not light, but rather darkneſs viſible, . 2 
Serv'd only to diſcover ſights of woe. Milton, 


Disco'verAnry. adj, [from diſcover.] 
1. That which may be found out. 

That mineral matter, which is ſo intermixed with the com- 
mon and terreftrial matter, as not to be diſcoverable by human in- 
duſtry ; or, if diſcqverable, diffuſed and ſcattered amongſt the 
craller matter, can never be ſeparated, ode. Natural Hiſtory. 

Revelation may aſlert two things to be joined, whoſe con- 
neQtion or agreement is not diſcoverable by realon. ats. 

2. Apparent ; expoſed to view. _ 

They were deceived by Satan, and that not in an inviſible ſitua- 
tion, but in an open and diſcoverab/e apparition, that is, in the 
torm of a ſerpent, 

It is concluded by aſtronomers, that the atmoſphere of the 
moon hath no clouds nor rains, but a perpetual and uniform ſe- 
renity ; becauſe nothing diſceveradle in the lunar ſurface is ever 
covered and abſconded by the interpoſition of any clouds or miſts. 


Bentley. 
Disco'vieren, . / [from 2 


1. One that finds any thing not nown before; a 


finder out, 
It more be found out, they will not recompenſe the diſcoverer's 
pains, but will be fitter to be caſt out. Holder. 
Places receive appellations, according to the language of the di/- 
_ coverer, trom obſervations made upon the people, Broome, 
The Cape of Good Hope was doubled in thoſe early times ; 
and the Portugueſe were not the firſt diſcoverers of that navigation, 
| Arbuthnot on Coins, 
An old maiden gentlewoman is the greateſt diſcoverer of judg- 


ments z the can tell you what fin it was that ſet ſuch a man's. 


houſe on fire, © Addifen's Spetatir, 


2. A ſcout; one who is put to deſery the polture or 


number of an enemy z. ſpeculator, 
Here ſtand, my lords, and ſend di/coverers forth, 
To know the numbers of our enemies, Shakeſpeare, 
Disco'viny, n. / [from diſcover, 
1. The act of finding any thing hidden, 
Of all who fince have us'd the open lea, 
Than the bald Englih none more tame have won 
Beyond the year, and out of heaven's high way, 
They make diſcoveries where they fee no tun, Dryden. 
2. The a of revealing or diſeloſing any ſecret, 
What, muſt I hold a candle to oa, hom. ls 
They in themſelves, good ſooth, are too, too light, 
Why dus an office of diſcovery, love, 
And I ſhould be pbicur'd, Shateſpeare's Aferchant of Pexice, 
Things that appeared amlable by the light of this world, ap- 
pear of a dilterent odlous hue in the clear diſcoveries of the next, 
| | 8 Seuth, 


l 


| 


Brown's Fulgar Errours, | 


—_ — 


To Discew uber V. a. [dis and counſel, To diff, 


D1'scounT. 2. /; [dis and count.] The fun ref 


To Discov'nT. v. a. [from the 


To D1scou'NTENANCE, v. 4. [dis and countenance}. 


= of the companions of Ulyſſes. 
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It would be neceſſary to ſay ſomething of the Qate 
the war hath reduced us; ſuch a di covery ou to which * 
late as poſſible, a 4 ht to de * 1 
W 
to give contrary advice. Obſolete, 
But him that palmer from that vanity 
With temperate advice diſcounſelled. ” 


in a bargain, 
His whole intention was, to buy a certain quantity of 


money from Wood, at a large diſcount, and fell th 4 
he could. y a woes $h it 
! U 


: noun.] To 
back; to pay back again. 1 "7 0 
My father's, mother's, brother's death I pardon; 
My prayers and penance ſhall diſcount for theſe, 
And beg of heav'n to charge the bill on me. 
The farmers, ſpitefully combin'd, 
Force him to take his tithes in kind; 
And Parviſol diſcounts arrears 
By bills for taxes and repairs. 


D')aa, 


Swift. 


1. To diſcourage by cold treatment. 
Unwilling they were to diſcountenance any man who way wl 
to ſerve them, Clay — 
The truly upright judge will always countenance right, and 4 
countenance wrong. | At . 
2. To abaſh z to put to ſhame, 
Wiſaom, in diſcourſe with her, 
Loſes diſcountenanc'd, and like folly ſhews, _ Mil, 
He came, and with him Eve, more loth, tho' firſt 
© To offend diſcountenanc'd both and diſcompos'd. 
How would one look from his majeſtic brow, 
Seated as on the top of virtue's hill, : 
Diſcount'nance her deſpis'd | 
Discou"nTENANCE. #. % [dis and countenance.) Col 
treatment; unfavourable aſpect; unfriendly re 
He thought a little diſcountenance upon thoſe perſons Iwo ; 
preſs that ſpirit, . Clennds, 
All accidental misfortunes, how Inevitable ſoever, were fil 
attended with very apparent diſcountenance, Clarendy, 
In expeQation of the hour of judgment, he patiently bean a 
the difficulties of duty, and the diſcountenance he meets with from 
a wicked and prophane world. . R 


Discov*nNTENANCER. 2. /. [from diſcountenance,) On 
that diſcourages by cold treatment; one that de. 
preſſes by unfriendly regard, _ 

Rumours of ſcandal, and murmurs againſt the king, and kt 
government, taxed him for a great taxer of his people, and df. 
countenancer of his nobility. Baan. 

To DISCOU RAGE. v. a. [de courager, Fr. dit and 
courage.] | 
1. To Kepreg; to deprive of confidence ; to dejedi; to 
daſtardize. | 
I might neither encourage the rebels inſolence, nor diſcrage 
the proteſtants loyalty and patience,  KingChaty, 
The apoſtle with great zeal diſcourages too annabelle a pm. 


ſumption. | Rogers, 
2. To deter; to fright from any attempt: with fron 
before the thing. | ; | 
Wherefore diſcourage ye the heart of the children of Iſrael fron 
going over into the land ? Numbers, 
3. It is irregularly uſed by Temple with 1e before the 
following world. | 
You may keep your beauty and your health, unleſs wn de. 
fray _ yourſelf, or diſcourage them to ſtay with you, y un 
them ill, x . 
Discou'rAcER. 2. /. [from diſcourage.] One 
impreſſes diffidence and terrour, - | 
Moſt men in years, as they are generally diſcourager: of youth, 
are like old trees, which, being paſt eint dme, will ſuffer 
no young plants to flouriſh beneath them. Pope, 


Discou'RAGEMENT. . / [ from diſcourage] 
1. The act of deterring, or depreſſing hope. 
2, Determent ; that which deters from any thing: 
with from.” 5 
Amongſt other impediments of any inventions, it is none of the 
meaneſt diſcouragements, that they are ſo generally derided by com« 
mon opinion. Milian. 
The books read at ſchools and colleges are full- of incitements 
to virtue, and diſcouragements from vice. Swift, 
3. The cauſe of depreſſion, or fear: with 7, leſs pro- 
perly. | ; 5 
To things we would have them learn, the great and only dis- 
ragement is, that they are called to them. Locle. 
DISCOURSE. 1. / ¶ diſcourt, French ; diſcur/us, Latin. 
1. The a& of the underſtanding, by which it paſſes from 
premiſes to conſequences. 
By reaſon of that original weakneſs in the inſtruments, with- 
out which the underſtanding part is not able in this world by di} 
courſe to work, the very conceit of painfulneſs is a bridle BY 
us. | i 
Sure he that made us with ſuch large diſcourſe 
Looking before and after, gave us 4 ways 
That capability and godlike reaſon : 
To ruſt in us unus'd, - Shakeſpeart 
The act of the mind which connects propoſitions, and deduceth 
concluſions from them, the ſchools call diſcourſe 3 and we ſhall 
not miſcall it, if we name it reaſon. Glanville 


2. Converſation; mutual intercourſe of language; 
talk. e RS | 
He waxeth wiſer than himſelf, more by an hour's diſcourſe, thi! 
by a day's meditation, 4 Bac. 
Ia thy diſcantſe, if thou deſire to pleaſe, 
All ſuch is courteous, uſeful, new, or witty 3 
Uſefulneſs comes by labour, wit by caſe, 
Courteſy grows in court, news in the city. 
The vanquiſh'd party with the viRors join'd, 
Nor wanted {weet di/covrſe, the banquet of the mind. 
3. Effuſion of language; ſpeech, RP 
Topical and ſuperficial arguments, of which there is ſtote d 
be found on both Hes, filling the head with variety of thoughth 
and the mouth with copious di/coryſe, ſerve only to amv n 
derſtanding and entertain company. 
4. A treatiſe ; a diſſertation either written or uttered. 
1 diſceurſe hero is about ideas, which, he ſays, are real _ 
and ſeen in God. | * 
Plutarch, in- re u lity, commends the fdell? 
in his diſcourſe upon garrulity, co e e 


Herbert 
Drydet 


To Discou'rss, v. . [from the noun. ] 
1. To converſe; to talk; to relate. 
How wert thou handled, being priſoner ? 


Diſcourſe, 1 pr'ythee, on this turret's top. Shalgþeete 
Of various things diſcourfng as he paſs'd, _ 
Anchiſes hither bends. qi 


2. To treat upon in a ſolemn or ſet manner. chit 
The general maxims we are diſcowr/ing of are not known = Lale. 
dren, ideots, and a great part of manklnd. 3 To 
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„Alon; to paſs from premiſes to conſequences. | 

$ To 2 the paſs of her diſcourſing thoughts, 820 
From the collection is a diverſe thing. Davies. 
Brutes do want that uick diſcourſing power. Davies. 


7 Discou'AsB. Vo @: [from the noun.] To treat of; 


1 x over; to diſcuſs. 
wo talk Go with us into the abbey here, 
And let us there at 1 diſcourſe all our 
nico rSER. 1. / [from diſcourſe.] 
ker; an haranguer. 
ee . The tract of every thing | 
Would by a good diſcourſer loſe ſome life, 
Which action's ſelf was tongue to. 
A writer on any ſubject; a diſſertator. | 
: Philologers and critical diſcourſers, who look beyond _ obvious 
| exterior of things, will not be angry at our narrower exp —_— 
to me, that ſuch diſcourſers do reaſon upon ſhort 


fortunes, Shakeſp. 
Shakeſpeare, 


| But it ſeems 


Jews. and a very moderate compals o thoughts Swift, 

Draco” RSIVE. adi. [from di/cour/e.] 25 

1. Paſſing by intermediate ſteps from premiſes. to conſe- 
rt The foul | 


Reaſon receives, and reaſon, is her being, 
Diſcourſive, or intuitive; diſcourſe 
1s ofteſt yours, the latter is wm ours. 
aining dialogue; interlocutory. 1 
—_ is 0 he interlaced with dialogue, or diſcour ſive 
ſcenes. | Dryden on Dramatic Poeſy, 
Discou'x T Eous. adj, [dis and courteous.] Uncivil ; 
uncomplaiſant; defective in good manners. 
; He reſolved to unhorſe the firſt diſcourteous knight he ſhould meet. 
LIES | Motteux's Don NQuixotte, 
NDiscov'RTESY-' u. J. [dis and courte/y.] Incivility 3 
rudeneſs 3 act of diſreſpect. | 
As if chearfulneſs had been tediouſneſs, and good entertain- 
ment had been turned to diſcourteſy, he would ever get himſelf 


alone. 


Milton. 
2. 


Be calm in arguing; for fierceneſs makes 


Error a fault, and truth diſcourteſy. Herbert. 


e man. 


D13cov'RTEOUSLY. adv. [from diſcourteous.] Unci- 
villy; rudely. : ; . 
D1'scovs. adj. [from diſcus, Lat.] Broad; flat; wide. 


fat part of ſome flowers, ſuch as the flos ſolis, Oc. 


; | | Quincy. 
DISCREDIT. 1. /. Cabcrediter, French. ] Ignominy; 
reproach ; lower degree of infamy; diſgrace; impu- 
tation of a fault. | | 
Had I been the finder- out of this ſecret, it would not haverelifhed 
among my other diſcredits. CY Shakeſpeare. 
Idlers will ever live like rogues, and not fall to work, but be 
lazy, and then certify over their country to the diſcredit of a} plan- 
t t . | | acon. 
That they may quit their morals without any diſcredit to their 
intellectuals, they fly to ſeveral ſtale, trite, pitiful objections and 
cavils. | Sduth. 
'Tis the duty of every chriſtian to be concerned for the reputa- 


tion or diſcredit his life may bring on his profeſſion, Rogers. 
Alas! the ſmall diſcredit of a bribe | | 
Scarce hurts the lawyer, but undoes the ſeribe. Pope, 


| To Digcre'pIT. v. a. [decrediter, Fr.] 3 
1. To deprive of eredibility; to make not truſted, 
He had framed to himſelf many deceiving promiſes of life, 

which I have diſcredited to him, and now is he reſolved to die. 
Shakeſpeare. 
2. To _ ; to bring reproach upon; to ſhame ;z to 

make leſs reputable or honourable. 
You had left unſeen a wonderful piece of work, which not to 
have been bleſt withal, would have diſcredited you. Shakeſpeare. 
He is commended that makes a ſaving voyage, and leaſt diſcre- 
dits his travels, who returns the ſame man he went. Wotton, 
He, like a privileg'd ſpy, whom nothing can 

Diſcredit, libels now *gainſt each great man. Donne. 
Reſſect how, glorious it would be to appear in countenance of 
diſcredited duty, and by example of piety revive the declining ſpirit of 
religion, Rogers. 
Without care our beſt actions will loſe much of their influence, 
and our virtues will be often diſcredited with the appearance of evil, 

# : ? Roger 3. 

3. To diſtruſt; not to credit ; not to hold certain. 


DISCREET. adj. [ diſeret, French. 
1. Prudent ; eircumſpect; cautious ; ſober ; not raſh; 
2 precipitant; not careleſs; not hardily adven- 
urous. 1 fe 
Honeſt, diſcreet, quiet, and godly learned men, will not be with- 
wn by you, | MU bigiſte. 
Leſs fearful than diſcreet, | 
You love the fundamental part of ſtate, 
More than you doubt the chats of 't. 
To elder years to be diſcreet and grave, 


_ Then to old age maturity the gave. 
iz 
brave, 


Shakeſpeare, 


g Denbam. 
the diſcreet man, not the witty, nor the learned, nor the 
who guides the converſation, and gives meaſures to ſociety, 


Addi 1 8 & tore 
2, Modeſt; not forward. Not well Ker ac k my 


Dear youth, by fortune favour'd, but by love, 


Alas | not favour'd leſs, be ſtill as now 
Di creet, 


þ Thomſon, 
CREE TLY, adv. [from diſcreet.] Prudently ; cau- 
toully ; eircumſpectly. | | 

Poets loſe half the praiſe they ſhould have got, 
ould it be known what they diſcrcetly blot. Waller. 


labour of obedience, loyalty, and ſubjection, is no more but 
for a man honeſtly and diſcreetly to ſit ſill, South, 
Profit ſprings from huſks diſcreetly us'd, Philips. 
The dulleſt braing if gently ſtirr'd, 
e may waken to a humming bird; 
Lb molt recluſe, diſcreetly open'd, find 
Dis ongenial object in the cockle kind. 
5 TNESS, u. /; [from diſcreet.] 
eing diſcreet ; diſcretion. _ 


DISCREPANCE. 1. J. + e een 
ence; contrariety; di agreement. 


Diverſity of education ; i 

; „and diſcrepancy of thoſe principles where- 

— men are at firſt imbued, and wherein all our after reaſonings 
Lord Digby to X. Digby. 


It founded. 
|SCREPANT, 


7 Seeing 3 contrary, | | 
ISCRETE, v. a, [diſcretus, Latin.] To ſepa- 


me; to diſcontinue, | | 
it enjoyeth that moſt. eminently ; as 


Pope's Dunciad. 
The quality 


Latin.] Differ- 


kaing du 19 Gaphancity, 
dy is FO male and ſalinous parts ſo exactly reſolved, that its bo- 
© imporous, and not diſcreted by atomical terminations. 


i de adj, [diſcretus, Latin.) 
I, CS". & 8 8 
5 55 ; diqjoined; not con pots 


* — * 


* 


Disc TTIONWART. adj. [from diſcretion.] Left at 
Sidney. | 


He made me viſits, maundering as it I had done him a diſcourteſy. | 


Uſed by botanifts to denote the middle, plain, and 


2. The act of diſtinguiſhing one from another ; diſtinc- 


adj, ¶ diſcrepant, Latin.] Different; 


Diſcrete quantity, or different individuals, are meaſured by 
number, without any breaking continuity; chat is, in things that 


have continuity, as continued quantity and motion, 

1 Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

2. Disjunctive; as, I refign my life, but not my bo- 
nour, is a diſcrete propoſition. * 

3. Diſcrete Proportion is when the ratio between two 
pairs of numbers or quantities is the ſame ; but 
there is not the ſame proportion between all the 
four: thus, 6:8::3: 4. Harris, 

Drscax"TioN. 2. /. [from diſcretio, Lat.] 

1. Prudence; knowledge to govern or direct one's ſelf; 
kill; wiſe management. | | 

Nothing then was turther thought upon for the manner of go- 


verning z but all permitted unto their wiſdom and diſcretion which 
were to rule, Hooker, 


A knife may be taken away from a child, without depriving 
them of the benefits thereof which have years and diſcretion to uſe 
it, . . Hooker, 

It is not good that children ſhould know any wickedneſs : old 
have folks diſcretion, and know the world, | Shakeſpeare, 

All this was order'd by the good diſcretion | 

Of the right reverend cardinal of Vork. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
The pleaſure of commanding our paſſions is to be preferred be- 
fore any ſenſual pleaſure; becauſe it is the pleaſure of wiſdom and 
diſcretio . ; ; N Tillotſon, 
But care in poetry muſt ill be had, 

It aſks diſcretion ev n in running mad. Pope, 

There is no talent ſo uſeful towards riſing in the world, or which 

puts men more out of the reach of fortune, than diſcretion, a ſpe- 

cles of lawer prudence. - Swift, 

2. Liberty of acting at pleaſure 3 uncontrolled and un- 

conditional power : as, he ſurrenders at diſcretion ; 
that 18, without ſtipulation, 


large ; unlimited ; unreſtrained, | 
A deacon may have a diſpenſation for entering into orders before 

he is twenty-three years of age; and it is diſereti in the biſhop 

to admit him to that order at what time he thinks fit. 
h ; | 8 | Avyliffe's Parergon. 
The major being a perſon of conſummate experience, was in- 
veſted with a diſcretionary power. | Tatler. 

DiscRB“TIvx. a [ diſcretus, Latin.) 

1. [In logick. ] D#/cretive propoſitions are ſuch wherein 
various, and 1 oppoſite, judgments are made, 
whoſe variety or diſtinction is noted by the particles 
but, though, yet, &c. as, travellers may change their 
climate, but not their temper ; Job was patient, though 
his grief was great. TO OD atts. 

2. [In grammar.) Diſcretive diſtinctions are ſuch as 

imply oppoſition : as, not a man, but a beaſt. 

DiscR1'MINABLE. adj, [from diſcriminate,] Diſtin- 
guiſhable by outward marks or tokens. Dict. 

To DISCRI'MINATE. v. a. [ diſcrimino, Latin.] 

1. To mark with notes of difference; to diſtinguiſh 
by certain tokens from another. | 

Oyſters and cockles and muſcles, .which move not, have no 
diſcriminate ſex. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
There are three ſorts of it, differing in fineneſs from each other, 
and diſcriminated by the natives by three peculiar names. Boyle, 
;The right hand is diſcriminated from the left by a natural, ne- 
ceſſary, and never to be confounded diſtinction. South. 

Although the features of his countenance be no reaſon of obedi- 
ence, yet they may ſerve to diſcriminate him from any other perſon, 
whom ſhe is not to obey. Stilling fleet, 

There may be ways of diſcriminating the voice; as by acuteneſs 
and gravity, the ſeveral degrees of riſing and falling from one tone 
or note to another. 7 Holder. 

2. To ſelect or ſeparate from others. 

Vou owe little leſs for what you are not, than for what you 
are, to that diſcriminating mercy, to which alone you. owe your 
exemption from miſeries. 


| . oyle. 
DiscrI"MINATENESS. 2. [from diſcriminate.) Diſ- 
tintneſs ; marked difference, Dick. 


DiscRIuIxATTION. 2. / [from di/criminatio, Latin.] 
1. The ſtate of being diſtinguiſhed from other perſons 
or things. 
There is a reverence to be ſhewed them on the account of their 
diſcrimination from other places, and ſeparation for are Os 
tilling flect. 


tion ; difference put. 

A ſatire ſhould expoſe nothing but what is corrigible; and make 
a due diſcrimination between thole that are, and thoſe who are not, 
the proper objects of it. Addiſon's Spectator. 

By that prudent diſcrimination made between the offenders of 
different degrees, he. obliges thoſe whom he has diſtinguiſhed as 
objects of mere. Addiſon's Frec holder. 

3. The marks of diſtinction. 

Take heed of abetting any factions, or applying any public diſ- 
criminations in matters of religion. King Charles, 

Letters ariſe from the firſt original diſcriminations of voice, by 
way of articulation, whereby the ear is able to judge and obſerve 
the differences of vocal ſounds, Helder, 


Discr1'MINATIVE. adj. [from diſeriminate.] 
1. That which makes the mark of diſtinction; cha- 
racteriſtical. | 
The only ſtanding teſt, and diſcriminative eharacteriſtick, of any 


metal or mineral, muſt be ſought for in the conſtituent matter 
of it. 


2. That which obſerves diſtintion. 
Diſcriminative Providence knew before the nature and courſe of 
things. More's Antidote againſt Atheiſm. 


Discr1 Minous, adj, from di/crimen, Latin.] Dan- | 


gerous ; hazardous. Not uſual, 
Any kind of ſpitting of blood imports a very diſcriminous ſtate, 
unleſs it happens upon the gaping of a vein opened by a plethory, 
arvey on Conſumptions, 
Dis cv'sIiroR Y. adj. [diſcubitorius, Lat.] Fitted to 
the poſture of leaning. b | 
After bathing they retired to bed, and refreſhed themſelves with 
a repaſt 3 and ſo that cuſtom, by degrees, changed their cubiculary 
beds into diſcubitory. . Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Discu'mBENCY. 3. /. [diſcumbens, Lat.] The act of 
leaning at meat, after the ancient manner. 
The Greeks and Romans uſed the cuſtom of e at 
meals, which was upon their left ſide; for ſo their right hand 
was free and ready for all ſervice, Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
To Discu"MBER. v. a. [dis and cumber.) Jo diſen- 
gage from any troubleſome weight; to diſengage 
rom impediment. | 
His limbs diſcumber'd of the clinging veſt, 
He binds the ſacred cincture round his breaſt, P 
ver; to reveal, A word perhaps peculiar to Spenſer. 
1 will, if pleaſe you it diſcure, aſſay | 
To eaſe you of that ill. HEH} 


"s Odyſſey. 
o diſco- 


: F. airy Queen. 


Moodæuard. ö 


518 


; | | 
r0, Latin. ] . 8 f 5 

1. Moving here and there; roving; deſultory. 

SZome noiſes help ſleep; as the blowing of the wind, and the 
trickling of water: they move a gentle attention; and whatſoever 
-moveth ntion, without too much labour, ſtilleth the natural 
and diſcw/fve motion of the ſpirits Bacon. 

2. Proceeding by regular gradation from premiſes to 
conſequences; argumentative. This is ſometimes, 
perhaps not improperly, written di/courfive; | 

There is a ſanctity of ſoul and body, ot more efficacy for the 
receiving of divine truths, than the greateſt pretences to diſcurſive 
demonſtration. Ty More's Divine Dialogues. 

There hath been much diſpute touching the knowledye of 
brutes, whether they have a kind of diſcurſive faculty, which ſome 
call reaſon, ales Origin of Mankind, 

Discu'*rs1VELY. adv. [from diſcurfive.] By due gra- 
dation of argument, 

We have a principle within, whereby we think, and we know 
we think; whereby we do diſcurſively, and by way of ratioci- 
nation, deduce one thing from another. ' Hale, 

Discv'ksOoRT. adj. [ diſcur/or, Latin. ] Argumental ; 
rational. 15 | 
DISCUS. n. /. [Latin.] A quoit ; 
iron thrown in the ancient ſports, | 
From Elatreug' ſtrong arm the diſcus flies; | 
And ſings with unmatch'd force along the ſkies, Pope's Odyſe 
To DISCU'SS. v. a. [ diſcutio, diſcuſſum, _— 
1, To examine; to ventilate; to clear by diſquiſition. 
We are to diſcuſs only thoſe general exceptions which have been 
en. ; CS * Heoker. 
His uſage was to commit the diſcuſſing of cauſes privately to cer- 
tain perſons learned in the laws. ' Ayliffe's Parergon. 
This knotty point ſhould you and I diſcuſs, *'s 
5 Pepe. 


a heavy piece of 


Or tell a tale? 
2. To diſperſe: commonly applied to a humour or 
ſwelling. | : 
Many arts were uſed to diſcuſs the beginnings of new ons 
5 . | 8 8 Vottons 
3. To break to pieces. fe % 
Conſider the threefold effect of Jupiter's triſulk, to burn, diſcuſs; 
and terebrate. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Discuss BR. u. J [from diſcuſt.] He that diſcuſſes ; an 
examiner. | . 1 
Discu'ss ox. 3. /. [from diſcu/s.] | | 
1. Diſquiſition ; examination ; ventilation of a queſ- 
tion, 5 
Truth cannot be found without ſome labour and intention of the 
mind, and the thoughts dwelling a conſiderable time upon the ſur- 
vey and diſcuſſion of each particular. | South, 
| Various diſcuſſions tear our heated brain: 
Opinions often turn; ſtill doubts remain; | 
And who indulges thought, increaſes pain, Prior. 
2. [In ſufgery.] Diſcuſſon or reſolution is nothing elſe 
but breathing out the humours by inſenſible tranſ- 
piration, | | . Wiſeman. 
Discvu'ss1ve. adj. [from diſcuſt.] Having the power to 
diſcuſs or diſperſe any noxious matter. 
Discv'T1ENT. ». /. [ diſcutiens, 3 A medicine 
that has power to repel or drive back the matter of 
tumours in the blood. It ſometimes means the ſame 
as carminative. DT Quincy. 
The ſwellings ariſing from theſe require to be treated, in their 
beginning, with moderate repellents and diſcutients, Miſeman. 
Te DISDA'IN, v. 4. [didaiger, French.) To ſcorn 3 
to conſider as unworthy of one's charaQer, 
There is nothing ſo great, which I will fear to do for you; 
nor nothing ſo ſmall, which I will diſdain to do for you. Sidney. 
| They do diſdain us much beyond our thoughts, 


Which makes me ſweat with wrath, Shakeſpeare, 

What ſafe and nicely I might well delay e 

By rule of knighthood, I diſdain and ſpurn. - Shakeſpeare. 

| 2 Tell him, Cato 8 ö 
Diſdains a life which he has power to offer. Addiſen. 


DispA“Ix. 1. J. [ /degno, Ital.] Contempt; ſcorn; con- 
temptuous anger; indignation. he 1 
Children being haughty, through diſdain and want of murture, 
do ſtain the nobility of their kindred. | Ecclus. 
But againſt you, ye Greeks, ye coward train, | 
Gods | how my ſoul is mov'd with juſt diſdain! Pope's Odyſe. 
DisDA"tNFUL. adj [di/dain and full.) Contemptu- 
ous ; or as cornful ; indignant. 
There will come a time when three words, uttered with charity 
and meekneſs, ſhall receive a far more bleſſed reward, than three 
thouſand volumes, written with diſdainful ſharpneſs of wit. Hookor. 
The queen is obſtinate, 1 
Stubborn to juſtice, apt t' accuſe it, 


Diſdainful to be tried by t. Sbaleſpeare. 
—— Seek through this grove; 
A ſweet Athenian lady is in love 
Wich a diſdainful youth : anoint his eyes; 
But do it when the next thing he eſpies | 
Shall be the lady. Shakeſpeare, 
But thoſe I can accuſe, I can forgive: | 
By my diſdainful ſilence let them live. Dryden, © 
The diſdainful ſoul came ruſhing through the wound, Dryden, = 


Dis px TUNE xv. adv. [from diſdainful.] Contemptu- 
[ o ; * a . . 
ouſly ; with haughty ſcorn ;. with indignation, + 
| Either greet him not, 
Or elſe diſdainfully, which ſhall ſhake him more, Shakeſpeare, 
It is not to inſult and domineer, to look diſdainfully, and revile 
imperiouſly, that procures eſteem from any one. South. 
Dispa"tNFULNESS. 2. J. [from diſdainful.] Con- 
tempt; contemptuouſneſs; haughty ſcorn. | 
Can I forget, when they in priſon placing her, 
With ſwelling heart, in ſpite and due diſdainſulneſs, : 
She lay for dead, till I help'd with unlacing her, Sidney. 
A proud diſdainfulneſs of other men. Aſclam. 
DISEA'SE. . /; (dis and eaſe.) Diſtemper ; malady ; 
ſickneſs ; morbid ſtate, | 
What's the diſeaſe he means? 129 
"Tis call'd the evil. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
And Aſa, in the thirty and ninth year of his reign, was diſ- 
eaſed in his feet, and his diſeaſe was exceeding great; and in his 
- diſeaſe he ſought not to the Lord, but to the phyſicians, Chron. 
It is idle to propoſe remedies before we are aſſured of the diſeaſe, 


or to be in pain till we are convinced of the danger, 
| Swifts Projett for the Advancement of Religions. 
Intemperance * 
In meats and drinks, which in the earth ſhall bring 
Diſeaſes dire, | 5 . Milton. 
Then waſteful forth : 


Walks the dire pow'r of peſtilent diſeaſe. Themſon's Summer. 
70 DIS ASE, v. a. [from the noun.] | 


1. To afflict with diſeaſe ; to torment with pain or ſick- 
neſs; to make morbid; to infect. 9 5 
We are all diſeaſed, 
| And with our ſyrfeiting and wanton hours 
| | Have brought ourſelves into a burning fever. Shakeſpeare, 
5 5 ; 8 | Flatt'rers 
\ 


| 
L - 
| 


8. To put to pain} to pain 3 to make uneaſy. 


F. Diez unn. v. 4. 


vis 
Mare yot wear fil, aden wine, Ne feſt 


Mug their diſear'd perfumes, and have forgot 
That ever Timon was. 


— 


| Sba 
Let her alone, lady as fie le now, ſhe Will bog our better 


b 


.- mirth, 


ares 
A lazar-houſe it ſeem'd, wherein were lald 
Numbers of all diſcas'd, all maladies 


Of ghaftly ſpaſm, or racking torture, Milton. 


Though great light be intuft; able to our eyes, yet the higheſt 
degree of darkneſs does not at all diſeaſe them. ', Locke, 
Diez Annes. x. J [from dijca/ed.)] Sickneſs; mor- 
bidneis ; the Rate of being diſeaſed. 
This a re{taration to ſome former ſtate z not that Rate of in- 
digency and diſeaſedne/1. Burnct's Tbeory. 


* 


* 8 adj, [dir and edge.) Blunted ; obtunded ; 


I grieve myſelf 
To think, when thou ſhalt be Ag by her 
Whom now thou tir'ſt on, how thy memory 


: Will then be pang'd by me. | Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, 
ToD = by BARK, . 4. {dir and embark] To carry 


| muſt unto the road, to diſembark 
Some necaſlarles. Shakelps Ttue Gentlemen of Verona. 
To DIEM BAA K. wn To land; to goon land, 
| "There diſembarking on the green fra-fide,. | | 
We land our cattle, and the {pail divide, Pope's Odyſſey. 
0 Disdtmbi rTuR, v. @ [dis and embitter.) lo 
ſweeten ; to free from bitternels j to clear from 
acrimony : an unuſual word, op 
Encourage ſuch Innocent amuſements as may diſembitter the 


minds of men, and make them mutually rejoice in the ſame agree- 
able latisfactious, | Addiſon's Freebolder, 
Die uno b. adj. [dir and embodird.) Diveſted of 
the body. 9 . 4 CET 
7% Dioumuo'aut. wv. 4. [diſemboucher, old French. 
S4inner.)] To pour out at the mouth of a river; to 
vent, 


= Rivers 
In ample oceans diſembogu'd, or loſt. Dryden's Ovid. 
| Rolling down, the ſteep Timavus raves, 
And through nine channels iſembogues his waves, Addiſon, 
To Dizrmno'guk, v. u. To gain a vent; to flow, 
By eminencey placed up and down the globe, the rivers make 
innumerable turnings _ windings, and at laſt diſembagur in ſa- 
veral mouths Into the fea, | (Cone. 
Dis#MpoſwnLL ED. participial adj. [dis and el.) 
'Vaken from out the bowels. 
of do her diſcembowell'4 web 

Arachne in a hall or kitchen ſpreas, 

Obvious to vagrant flies, Fee. 
[debouiller, Fr.] To diſen- 
tangle; to free from perplexity z to reduce from con- 

fuſion, | 
Then earth from plr, and ſeas from earth were driv'n, 
And groffer alr ſunk from etherial heavinz- 
Thus di/cmbreil'd, they take their proper place. Dryden. 
The ſyſtem of his politicks Is d{ſembroiled, and cleared of all 
thoſe lacoherences and independent matters that are woven into 
this motley piece. Addiſon's Whig Examiner. 
To Dianna'urn, wa. [dir and enable,] To deprive 
of power; to diſable; to ſink into weaknels ; to 
weaken. 85 . 
Now age has overtaken meg and want, a more Inſyfferable evil, 
through the change of the times, has wholly 4Jenabled me. Dryd. 
To DisrnCHAſnT, v. 4. [dir and eue * To free 
from the force of an enchantment ; to deliver from 
the power of charms or ſpells, 
Alas! let your own brain diſenchant yous  - Sidney. 


Mule, (top thy diſenchanted wing to truth. _ Denbam. 
Haſte to thy work z a noble ſtroke or two 
Engls all the charms, and diſenchanty the groves Dryden. 


To Dizinicu MAKR, wv. 4. [dis and encumber.] 
1. J diſcharge from encumbrances ; to free from 
clogs and impediments ; to diſburthen 3 to exone- 
rate. X : g 
It will need the actual Intention, the particular ſtreſs and ap- 
plication of the whole foul, to Gy and let it free, to ſcour 
oft its ruſt, and remove thoſe hindrances which would otherwiſe 
log and check the freedom of its operations. Spratt, 
The diſencumber \d foul 
_ Flewofh, and left behind the clouds an4 starry pole. Dryden. 
Dreamy look like the amuſements of the foul, when the Is 
eue, of her machine; her (ports and recreations, when 
the has lald her charge aſleep. Spectator, 
2. Jo free from o ru&tion of any- kind, 
Dim night had e heav'n, Milton, 
"The church of St. Justina, defigned by Palladio, is the mot 
handlome, luminous, diſencumbored building in the infide, that 1 


Proznenonnnens. 1 / [from diſengage.) The qua- 


dom from any preſſing buſineſs ; digjunttion, 
Diss MA OUNENMT. 2. . [from diſengage] | 
1. Releaſe from any engagement, or obligation. 
2. Freedom of attention; vacancy. 5 
To Die EN TAN OLE. v. 4. [dis and entangle.] . 

1. To unfold or looſe the parts of any thing inter- 
woven with one another, 

Though in concretions particles ſo entangle one another, that 
they cannot in a ſhort time clear themſelves, yet they do in- 
coſſantly ſtel ve to diſentangle themſelyes, and get uway. Boyle. 
2. To ſet free from impediments ; to diſembroil; to 
clear from perplexity or difficulty, 2 

Tin they could tind ſome expedient to explicate and diſentangle 
themſelves out of this labyrinth, they made no advance towards 
ſupplying their armies. Clarendon. 

"The welfare of their ſouls requires a better judgment than their 


a temptations | ; 
3. To diſengage ; to ſeparate. 1 
Neither cm God himſelf be otherwiſe underſtood by us than 


as mind free and diſentanglad from all eee, fleet 


South, 


unbury ; to take out of the grave. 0 
Though the blindneſs of ſome fanatieles have ſavaged on the 


diſenterre the bodies of the deceaſed, yet had they therein no 
deſign upon the ſoul, Brown's Veygar Erroxrs. 
To DisznTHRA'L. v. 4. [dis and enthral.) To et 
free ; to reſtore to liberty ; to reſcue from ſlavery. 
But God my foul ſhall diſentbral ; | 
For 1 upen his name will call. Sandys. 
If religion were falſe, bad men would fet the utmoſt force of 
their reaſon on work to diſcover that falſity, and thereby diſen- 
thral themielves, | ; South. 
To DiszMrusOo' N. v. a. [dis and enthrone.) To 
depoſe from ſovereignty ; to dethrone. 
Either to diſentbrone the king of heav'n 
We war, if war be beſt ; or ty regain * : 
Our own right loſt, | . Milton. 
To DissknTRANCE. v. a, [dir and entrance.) To 
awaken from 4 trance, or deep wi 
Ralpho, by this time diſentranc'd, 
Upon fas bum himſelf advanced. Hudibras. 


To Di8x5ro0"USR, v. a. (dis and g]! To ſeparate 
after faith plighted. 5 
duch was the rage | | | 
Of Turnus, for Lavinia diſoſpeur'd. : Milton. 
Disrsri'zu. 3. / [dis and efteem.)] Slight regard; a 
diſregard more moderate than contempt. 
When any one, by miſcarriage, falls into diſeflecm, he will fall 
under neglect and contempt. - Locke, 
To Disssru"8M. v. 4. [from the noun.] To regard 
lightly ; to conſider with a flight degree of con- 
tempt. 5 | PO | 
: Should Mars fee 't, N 
That horrid hurrier of men, or ſhe that betters him, 
| Minerva, never ſo incens'd, they could ot diem. 


Chapman. 

But if this ſacred gift you diſcfcem, 
Then cruel plagues (hall fall on Priam's ſtate. Denham. 
I would not be thought to di/effcem or difſuade the ſtudy of na- 


ture. Locke. 
Disu3T1iMA TION, . /. Lais, and effimatio, Lat.] 
Diſreſpett ; diſeſteem. Diet. 


DisrA'vouR. . /. [dis and faverr.] 

1. Diſcountenance; unpropitious regard; unfavourable 
aſpect; unfavourable circumſtance. 
2. A ſtate of ungraciouſneſs or unacceptableneſs ; a 
ſtate in which one is not favoured, „ 

While free from ſacrilege, he was at peace, as it were, with God 

and man z but after his ſacrilege he was in disfavour with both. 

8 8 : Spelman, 

J Want'of beauty. N | His. 

To Disra'voun. v. 4. [from the noun.] To diſcoun- 
tenance ; to withhold or withdraw kindneſs. 

Might not thole of higher rank, and nearer. acceſs to her ma- 
jeſty, receive her own commands, and be countenanced or difa- 
woured according as they obey ? 5 Swift, 

Disya'vouRBER. . / [from disfawour:] Diſcounte- 
nancer ; not a favourer. i : 

It was verily thouglit, that had it not been for -four great di/- 

. fawourers of that voyage, the enterprize had freceeded, Bacon. 
Disy1GuRa'TION, . / from Hure. 
1. The act of disfi =_ þ "A ] 


lity of being diſengaged j vacuity of attention; frec- ; 


To D13GA'RN IB Hs v. a. [dis and garnyh,] 
1. To ſtrip of ornaments, | 
2, To take guns from a fortreſs. Dig, 


To Disco RK IF v. v. a. {wis and glen s 4 
of glory; to treat with indi 7. 5• To deptin | 


To DISGO“N OE. v. a. [degorger, Fr, from wed | 


22 
1. To diſcharge-by the mouth; to ſpew out; 4 
mit. Cs 62h ' | 
So, fo, thou common dat thou d; 
Thy glutton boſom of 82 Richard At 


on, either to guide them in their duty, or to diſentunęle them from | 
ToDigenTERRE, v. a. [d, and enterrer, French. To] 2. To pour out with violence. 


bodies of the dead, and have been ſo injurious unto worms as to 


Dis6ra'ce. 1. . [dijgrace, Fr. Deben 
1. State of being out of favour. | | 
2. State of ignominy ; diſhonour ; ſtate of ſhame, - 


3. Act of unkiadneſs. .. Obſolete, 
1. to bim were graced by her excellence. 


To DISGRAT CE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To bring a reproach upon; to diſhonour, u 1 


their place and degree adored. x 


2. To bring to ſhame, as a cauſe : as, his ignorance dif 
yup him, | 
LO 


DisG@RA'CEFUL, adj. U and full.) Shamefil; 


Dis6RA*CEFVLLY, adv. [from diſgraceful) ll 


a Ben 
Discrwcarviness.s./. [from di/graceful.] Ignominy, 
DisGRA'CER, 1. / [from diſgrace. 


and calling. . 
DisoRa'ctovs, by 4 [dis and pracious.] Unpleaſing 
ve 


To DisGuli'ss. v. a. [deguifer, 
1. To conceal by an unulual dreſs, 


to unfurniſh 3 to — * 1 tpi 

' My riches are e poor habiliments, IN 
Of which if you ſhould hers disfwr iſh me, 
You'take the ſum and ſubſtance that 4 have, | 

He durſt not disfurniſh that country either of fo Seng 


mander, or of the wonted ;garrifons, — = 


So Dagon ſhall be magnified, and 'God, 
Beſides whom is no god, compar'd with idvhts, 
Dijſglorified, blaſphem'd, and had in ſcorn, 


And now thou wouldſt eat thy dead vomit up, | 
From the diſtant ſhore they lady * Selen, 


To ſee his heabing breaſt diſg»rge the briny draught, Dole, 


All th' emboſſed ſores and headed evile, 
Thc K 51 eons of free foot haſt ca | 
ouldſt thou difgorg? into the general world? 
The dee roving barks do Ges diſgorge Shan 
Their warlike frauFhtage. . N Sbakeheen, 
J They move along the banks 
Of four infernal rivers, that diſgorge 
Into the burning lake their balctul ſtreams. Mita, 
Countries much annoyed with earthquakes, have volcanoes; uy 
theſe are conftantly all in flames, whenever any ea wake ay. 
hat 


pens z they diſgorging that fire which was the cau Aale, 


Like a dull actor, now 
I have forgot my part, and I am out 
Even to a full diſgrace, 


Poetry, howloever cenſured, is not fallen from the wan 
of honour to the loweſt ſtair of diſgrace. » Prachon, 


To ſuch boMNage he was for ſo many courſes tied by her, vol 


auſe of ſhame, 
And is it not a foul diſgrace 2773 | 
To loſe the boltſprit of thy face ? Boywrd, 
And he whoſe affluence diſdain'd a place, 
Brib'd by a title, makes it a diſgrace, Brown, 


agent, . | 
We may not ſo in any one fpecial kind admire her, thut we 
diſgrace her in any other; but let all her ways be RR 
Men's paſſions will carry them far in miſrepreſenting an . 
nion which they have a mind to diſgrace. 55 


o put out of favour : as, the miniſter wwar diſgraced 


. Ignominious ; reproachful ; procuring ſhame, 
aſters muſt correct their ſgyvants with gentloneſs, prodence 
and mercy ; not with vpbraiWMg and diſgraceful language, but 
with ſuch only as may expreſs and reprove the fault, und amend 
Gs 8 Taylor's Rule of rA 
. To retire behind thelr charlots, was as little diſesaceful then, 
it is now to alight from one's horſe in a battle, P 


race; with indignity ; 1gnofninzoully, 
C a The ſenate have caſt on forth 5 
Diſgracefully, to be the common tale 

Ot the whole city. 


. ® 


onſon't Catalin, 


One that expoſes 
to ſhame ; one that cauſes-1gnominy, 
I have giyen good advice to thoſe infamous diſgracers of = ft 


do ſuſpect 1 done ſome offence, 
That ſeems diſgracious in the . eye. 


Shatgſyeord 
r. dis and guiſe] 


How might we diſgviſe him? 

— Alas! I know not: there is 5 woman's gown big movi 
for him. ; Shakeſpcars's Merry Iwwer of Wii 
Diſguis'd he came; but thote his children dear 


Dixynea'cry, 2 adj. [from dijengage. ] 
0 4 


have ever fron. | Addiſon on Italy, 
Dis#ncCu'MURANCE, . / [ from the verb.] Pree- 
dom from encumbrance and obſtruction. 

. There are many who make a figure bolow what their fortune or 
merit entitles them to, out of mere choice, and an elegant de- 
ire of eafe and diſercumbrance, 3 | Spettator, 

To Dizxnaa'as, v. 4. 5 etage. J. 

1. To ſeparate from any thing with which it is in unipn. 

Some others, being very light, would float up and down a good 

while, beture they could wholly diſengage themſelves and deſcend, 

- Burnet's I beory, 

>. To diſentangle; to clear from impediments or 
difficulties, | 15 FE” 

From clvil brolls he did us diſengare 3 

Found nobler objects for our martial rages. Watler, 

In the next paragraph, 1 found my author pretty well diſexgaged 

from quotations. NS. : * e y. | 

J. To withdraw, 8 to the affeQion ; to wean ; to 

abftraQt the mind. | 

It 4 requitite that we ſhowld acquaint ourſelves with God, that | 

e (hould frequently d{/engage our hearts from earthly pu, Welty | 

< „Fersen. \ 

The conſideration that (hould diſengage our fondne(s from A 


tranbent, and corruptible in their nature, Reet | 
4. Lo free from any powerful detention, | 
| When our mind's eyes are diſengag'd and trees ö 
hey clearer, farther, and Uiftinctiy tee. Denbom, | 
&: To releaſe from an obligation. 


„ Dtv at. b. . 'To ſet one's ſelf free from ; | 


0 


to withdraw one's aflecuons from. 
Providence gives ws notice, by fenlible declenfions, that we may | 
diongags from the world by degivess : Collier on Thangte, | 


„ Dixjoined 1 diſentangled. oy 
1. Vacant f at leiſure z not fixed down to any particu- 
lar objeQ of attention. | 


To Drero'arr, v. A [dir and 


Disrna'Ncunruant. a. / [from 


3. Releaſed tram obligation, 


2. The ſtate of being disfigured, 
3. Deformity, - 5 
fo Disrt' sunt. v. . [dis and 


You are but as a form in wax 
- By him imprinted, and within Nis power © 


* a N then diſpuis'd in death, and: ſmear'd all ot . 
Lo leave the figure, or diger it. | Shaheſpeare, With filth obe and dropping putrid porte. Dy An 
In this the antique and well. noted face 5 More duteous at her call, 

Or plain old form is much ding. Shakeſpeare. Than at Circean call the herd /d. Mit 
| AbjeR is their puniſhment, - Ulyſſes wakes, not knowing the place where he was; decal 
; Diyguring not Cud's likeneſs, but their on; f Minerva made all things appear in a diſguiſed views 

Or, if his ikeneſy, by themſdlves defac'd, Milton. 4+ To de form by liquor * A low term. 8 
c Uriel, on the Aﬀfyrian mount, I have juſt left the right worſhipful, and his nyrmidons, Wed 

Saw him d4 more than could befal : 6. ; wall 4 
Spirit of happy fort, | Milan ſneaker of five gallons: the whole magiltracy was proc) 
A hola flatter, or a mouth wider; could have conſified, as well | p#*#4 before 1 gave them the flip. 


as the reſt of his figure, with fuch à foul and ſuch party as \Dis@ur'ss. ». / [from the verb.] 


nels Mew dizfigured as he was, capable to be a dignitary in the | 1. Adreſs contrived to conceal the perſon that wett. 
church. f Locke 


Nor would his flaughter'd army now have lain, 
On Africk's ſands, dizfger'd with their wounds, 


To gorge the wolves and vultures of Numidia, Adfiſen's Cato. | 
His 3 and travels which ad dixfigured him, made 


him altogether unknown. 


worte. 


"Lhe dirfigureowent that travel or ſickneſs, has beſtowed upon him, 
Sucking. | 


iy not thought great by the lady of the iſt, 
And they, ſo perfect is their miſery, 
Not once perceive their foul dirfigurcment, 


land, | 


ToDizrnalncuiit, v. a. [dir and franchiſe] To de-. that be was going covertly to take a ſecret view of the 


prive of privileges ar immunities. 


cure. To change 
any thing to a worſe form”; to — z to mangle. 


| Biene en Epic Pei. 2. A falſe appearance ;; counterfeit 
mange, bay that they ave uncertain in their foundation z fading, Distri QUREMENT, . he [from di; figure, ] Deface- | - 


ment of beauty change of a better form to a 


Milten's Camus, Disovi'stufNr. . J. [from Au. Drebs of aw 


r, ] To reduce land 
from che privileges of a foreſt to the Rate of common | 


" 1 N disfranchife. The Disevi's wy „. /. from J , . 
ad of @pciving of privileges. | 10 4+ One that 1 os. 4 (bet 


Their parent ſoon diſcern'd through his diſguiſe» Milt 
2. To hide by a counterfeit appearance; to cloak If 
a falſe ſhew : as, he di/pui/ed his anger. 
3. To disſigure; to change the form. 


TR ſaw the faces, which too well they knew, 
Thoug 


They generally act in a diſguiſe themſelves, and theretore miſts 
all outward ſhow and appearances for hypocriſy in others. 
Since 1 in Arcite cannot Arcite find, 
The world may ſearch in vair with all their eyes, 


Bur never penetrate through this 474 by 5 Did fu 


— 


Hence guilty joys, diſtaſtes, ſurmiſes, 

| Falſe oaths, falſe — deceits, diſguiſes» P's 

3. Diſorder by drink. | 

1 1 — ſee we ve cond — nt ming 2 tongs? 
lits what it ſpeaks: the wild diu iſe hath aim : 

Antickt us. Sbaleſp. Antony and Ch 


cealment. i 4 
Under that dige t I ſhould find opportunity to wen Bp 
to the owner of my heart. ; 


Tube marquis thought beſt to diſinaſk his beard, and BI 
del # 


neſs of his myjeſty*s fleet i this did ſorgewhat handſomely you 
-e, 5 


5158 


1 ho . 9 
: Fairs, which is quite 
4 di ui * | . * Sev T 
: . bo —_— another by a diſguiſe z one that 45 


figures. . | 
Deith''s a great diſguiſer» 155 
pPISGU'ST. 2. /: [degout, French. 
Averſion of the palate from any thing. 
Ill humour; malevolence; offence conceived. 
2. The manner of doing is of more conſequence than the thing 


done, and upon that depends the ſatisfaction or diſguſt wherewith | 
ö i 


jt is received Wo ; | Locke. 
Thence dark diſguſt and hatred, winding wiles, 
Covward deceit, and. ruffian violence. | 1 Tbemſon. 
% Discus T. . 4. [degouter, Fr. deguſto, Latin.] 
o raiſe averſion in the ſtomach; to diſtaſte, 
q To ſtrike with diſlike; to offend. It is variouſly 
' confiructed with at or with, 12 
If a man were diſguſted at marriage, he would never recom- 
mend it to his friend. - ; Atterbury. 
Thoſe unenlarged ſouls are diſguſted with the wonders which 
the microſcope has diſcovered. Watts, 
To produce averſion : with from. 
. What diſguſts me from having to do with ariſwer jobbers, is, that 
they have no conſcience. : ; 
Disou'sTFUL. adj. [ diſguſt and full, ] 
that which cauſes averſion, 
| have finiſhed the moſt diſgufifu! taſk that ever I undertook, 
2 « Swift, 
- DISH. . / [bipc, Sax. dy/e, Erſe; diſcus, Latin.) 
1, A broad wide veſſel, in which food is ſerved up at 
the table. | 


Of theſe he murders one; he boil the fleſh, 8 
And lays the mangled morſels in a diſp. Dryden, 
1 ſaw among the ruins an old heathen altar, with this par- 
Beularity in it, that it is hollowed like a diſb at one end; but it 
was not this end on which the ſacrifice was laid, 
y, A deep hollow veſſel for liquid food. 
; Who would rob a hermit of his weeds, 
His few books, or his beads, or maple diſb; 


* 


Swift 
Nauſeous ; 


Ml ton. 


do his grey hairs any violence? 
ati A ladle for our filver d 
fs what I want, is what 1 wiſh, Prior. 


3. The meat ſerved in a diſh; any particular kind of 


I have hete a dj/> of doves, that I would beſtow upon your wor- 
ſhips 55 Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
Let's kill him boldly, but not wrathfully; 
Let's carve Wim as a diſb fit for the gods, 
Not hew him as a carcaſs fit for hounds, | 
| Shakeſpeare's — Ceſar. 
The contract you pretend with that bate wretch, | 
One bred of alms and foſter'd with cold diſhes, 
With ſcraps o' th* court; it is no contract, none. 
"Tis not the meat, but tis the appetite; 
Makes eating a delight; | 
And if 1 like one difſþ 
More than another, that a pheaſant is, Sucklings 
The earth would have been deprived of a moſt excellent and 
wholeſome fare, and very many delicious diſhes that we have the 
vſe and benefit of. | Wodaward. 
Many people would, with reaſon, prefer the griping of an 
hungry belly, to thoſe diſhes which are a feaſt to others, Locke, 
A kind of meaſure among the tinners. 
They meaſure block-tin. by the dh, which containeth a gallon. 
Catero, 
To D134; v. a. [from the noun.] To ſerve in a diſh; 
to ſend up to table. I | 
For conſpiracy 
T know not how it taſtes, though it be diþ'd _ 
For me to try. X Sele Winter's Tale. 
Disu-erour. 2. [difſþ and clout.] The cloth with 
which the maids rub their diſhes. ; 
A diſh-cleut of Jaquenetta's he wears next his heart for a fa- 
your, Z Shakeſp, Love's Labour Loſt. 
Send them up to their maſters with a 4 act pinned at their 
tails, | Swift Dircclions to the Cook, 


Disn-wasner, 1. J. [ diſb and waſher, ] The name 


of a bird; mergus. 


DISHABILLE, adj. I d+/babille, Fr.] Undreſſed ; 
| looſely or negligently dreſſed. gp 


Sbuteſp. 


; Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
Dishan1'LLE, 1. /. Undreſs; looſe dreſs. ele 
A woman, who would preſerve a lover's reſpe& to her perſon, 
vill be careful of her appearance before him when in diſbabille. 
: 9 Clariſſa. 
7. DisuA' BIT. v. 2. [This word I have found only 
in Shateſpeare.] To throw out of place ; to drive 
from their habitation, 
But for our approach thoſe ſleeping ſtones, 
By the compulſion of their ordinance, 
By this time from their fixed beds of lime 2 
Had been difhabited, and wide havock made. Shak, X. Lear. 
"HARMONY 1. %. [dis and harmony.] Contrariety 
t harmony, : 
To diſcou- 
rage j to deject; to terrify ; to depreſs, 


„Disus ATEN. v. a. [dis and hearten.] 
iſbearten with fearful ſentences, as though ſalvation could 


ly be hoped fory is not ſo conſonant with Chriſtian charity. 
5 : ; Hooker. 
2 diſpcarten d then, nor cloud thoſe looks | 
hat wont to be more chearful and ſerene, . Milton, 
Yet neither thus diſhearten'd nor diſmay'd, 
he time prepar'd I waited, Milton. 


It-is a conſideration that might dj | 
; ght diſbearten thoſe who are engag- 
2 the common eres they promiſe STE 
ag from the folly of enemies, as from the power of their 
; : Stilling fleet, 
aden nne ſay, that the greatneſs of an evil and danger is an 
u as, pap to men to run upon it; and that the greatneſs of 
the and happineſs ought in reaſon to diſhearten men from 
mee ly, Tillotſon. 
ada chriſtian fervour is more than the alliances of our potent 
7 Uns 7 even the fears of our difheartened enemies. Atrerbury. 
fins 6 Ne. , [dis and beriſen,] The act of debar- 
ag from inheritance. | 1 


— ſueceſſion; to debar from an inheri- 


H R . 
e tries to reſtore to their rightful heritage ſuch good old Engliſh 


Nor how the Dryads and the woodland train, 

"Re on ran how ing o'er the plain. Dryden's Fables, 
% wh, v. a. [decheveler, French.) To ſpread 

nel : orderly ; to throw the hair of a woman 
bis ien about ſher head, It is not often uſed 
> the paſſive participle. ; ir 
Wi amen rev . hn vl 

. air di : 
Wringing her hands, and making piteous moan. Spenſer, 


| grown mor Alten 2 ed from his Intentneſs on his 
e he is 8 the — to you, unleſs you are a | 


Sbaleſpeare. 


Addiſon. 


D18no'nesTLY. adv. [ from dib, 


Queens are not to be too negligently dreſſed or diſpabille. 1 


1. Shameful; reproachful ; ignominious. 


F ISHERIT, v. a. fa and inherit] To cut off 


; 80 are been long time out of uſe, almoſt diſberited. Spenſer. T 


r 


After followed great numbers of women weeping, with diſþe- 

welled hair, ſcratching their faces, and tearing themſelves, after 

the manner of the country. Knolles. 

A troop of Trojans mix'd with theſe appear, ' 
And mourning matrons with diſbevell d hair. Dryd. ZEncid. 
The flames, involv'd in ſmoke 

Of incenſe, from the ſacred altar broke, | 
Vou this morn beheld his ardent eyes, 

Saw his arm lock'd in her diſbevell'd hair. : | Smith, 

Dis HIN. adj [from 4i/þ.| Concave: a cant term 

among artificers; , 

For the form of the wheels, ſome make them more diſbing, as 
they call it, than others; that is, more concave, by ſetting oft the 
ſpokes and fellies more outwards, Mortimer. 

D1s8no'nesT. adj. [dis and bone.) 
1. Void of probity ; void of faith; faithleſs ; wicked; 
fraudulent, ; . | 

Juſtice then was neither blind to 
cute, It was not ſubject to be impoſed upon by a deluded fancy, 
nor yet to be bribed by a glozing appetite, for an utile or jucun- 
dum to turn the balance to a falſe or diboneſt ſentence, South, 

He lays it down as a principle, that right and wrong, honeſt 
and war 0 are defined only by laws, and not by nature. Locke. 

2. Unchaſte ; lewd. 5 i 

To-morrow will we be married.—I do deſire it with all my 
heart; and I hope it is no diſboneſt deſire, to deſire to be a woman 
of the world, Shukeſpeare's As you like it. 

3- Diſgraced ; diſhonoured, 
; Diſboneſt with lopp'd arms the youth appears, 
Spoil'd of his noſe, and ſhorten'd of his ears. Dryden. 
4. Diſgraceful ; ignominious. Theſe two ſenſes ate 
ſcarcely Engliſh, being borrowed from the Latin 
idiom, 
She ſaw her ſons with purple death expire, 

Her ſacred domes inyolv'd in rolling fire; 

A &ereadful ſeries of inteſtine wars, 

Inglorious tiumphs, and diſhoneſt ſcars. Pope. 


1. Without faith; without probity ; Daehtefay wie- 
kedly. | | 
6 J proteſt he had the chain of me, 

Tho* moſt diſh-neftly he doth deny it. 

2. Lewdly ; wantonly ; unchaſtely. NT. 
A wiſe daughter ſhall bring an inheritance to her huſband 3 

but ſhe that liveth di/boheſly is her father's heavineſs. Ect. xxli. 4+ 


Disno'neaTy, n. J. [from diſboneſt.] 


public diſhoneſty muſt be to their diſadvantage. Sevift. 
2. Unchaſtity z incontinence; lewdneſs, 1 
Mrs. Ford, the honeſt woman, the modeſt wiſe, the virtuous 
creature, that hath the jealous fool to her huſband ! 1 ſuſpect with- 
out cauſe, miſtreſs, do I1?—Heayen be my witneſs you do, if you 


ſuſpe& me in any diſhoneſty. | Shaheſpeares 
Disno'noUR, 2. J. [dis and honour.] : 
1. Reproach; diſgrace 3 ignominy: | 
Let not my jealouſies be your diſponouti, 
But mine own ſafeties. Shakeſpeare's Macteth, 


He was pleaſed to own Lazarus even in the diſþonours of the 
graye, and vouchſafed him, in that deſpicable condition, the glo- 
rions title of his friend. : : 

Take him for your huſband and your lord; 
"Tis no diſhonowr to conter your grace : 
On one deſcended from a royal race. Dryden's Fables. 
2. Reproach uttered; cenſure ; report of infamy. 
So good, that no tongue could ever | 
Pronounce diſhonour of her; by my life 


She never knew harm doing, Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 


To DisHo'NOUR. v. a. [dis and honour, ] 
1. To diſgrace; to bring ſhame upon; to blaſt with 
ol 7 > 
a It is no vicious blot, murther, or foulneſs, _ 
No unchaſte action, or diſhonour'd ſtep, EN 
That hath depriv'd me of your grace and favour, Shakeſpeare. 
Ik̃)his no more diſbonours you at all, 
Than' to take in a town with gentle words, 
Which elſe would put you to your fortune. Shak. Coriolanus. 
A woman that honoureth her huſband, ſhall be judged wiſe of 
all: but ſhe that diſhonoufeth him In her pride, ſhall be counted 
' ungodly of all, b Eccl. xxvi. 26. 
We are not ſo much to ſtrain ourſelves to make thoſe virtues 
appear in us which really we have not, as to avoid thoſe im- 
perfections which may diſbonour us. Dryden's Dufreſney, 
2. To violate chaſtity. | 
3. To treat with indignity, | 
One glimpſe of glory to my iſſue give, 
Grac'd for the little time he has to live: 
Diſhonour'd by the king of men he ſtands ; | 
His rightful prize is raviſh'd from his hands. Dryden's Iliad. 
DisHno'NOURABLE. adj, [from diſbonour.] 


He did diſbonourable find 
Thoſe articles which did our ſtate decreaſe, 
2. Being in a ſtate of neglect or diſeſteem. 
He that is honoured in poverty, how much more in riches? and 
he that is diſhonourable in riches, how much more in poverty? 


| Ecelus. x. 31. 
D1sxo'nourRER.m// Lon diſhonour.] 
1, One that treats another with indignity. 

Preaching how meritorious with the gods 


It would be, to enſnare an irreligious Th 
Diſhonourer of Dagon. Milton. 


2. A violator of chaſtity. „ | | 
To Disno'x N. v. a. [dis and horn.] To ſtrip of horns. 
| Shakeſpeare, 


We'll diſborn the ſpirit, 
And mock him home to Windſor. 
Disnv*mour. 2. /, [dis and bumour.] Peeviſhneſs; 
ill humour; uneaſy ſtate of mind. 
Speaking impatiently to ſervants, or any thing that betrays in- 
attention or diſhumour, are alſo criminal. | Spettator. 
Dis1MyRO'VEMENT. . , [dis and improvement.) Re- 
duction from a better to a worſe ſtate; the contrary 
to melioration ; the contrary to improvement. 
The final iſſue of the matter would be, an utter neglect and 
difimprovement of the earth. - 1, Norris, 
I cannot ſee how this kingdom is at any height of improve- 
ment, while four parts in five of the plantations, for thirty ro 
paſt, have been real diſſmprovementr. Seo, 


0 Drs1NCA'RCERATE, v. 4. [dis and incarcerate.] 
To ſet at liberty; to free from priſon. 


| Daniel. 


flaming atoms, require dry and warm air, to open the earth for to 
difincarcerate the ſame venene bodies. l a Harvey. 

D18inCLIiNA TION. . / [from difincline.] Want of 
affection; ſlight ; diſlike ; ill will not heightened to 
averſion. 


| 1 
Caught her diſbevell'd hair and rich attire» Dryden's ZEneid. 


diſcern, nor lame to exe- | 


Shakeſpeare. | 


1. Want of probity ; faithleſsneſs; violation of truſt. |. 
Their fortune depends upon their credit, and a ſtain of open | 


7 


Boyle's Seraphick Dove. J. 


The arſenical bodies being now coagulated, and kindled into | 


7 Disrncur'ne; v. 4. [dis and incline.) Fo proz 
duce diſlike to; to make diſaffected; to alienate 
affection from. 1 1 
They were careful to keep up the fears and apptehenſions in the 

people of dangers: and deſigns, and to diſincline them from arty. re- 
verence or affection to the queen, whom they begun every day 
more implacahly to hate, and conſequently to diſoblige. Clarendon. 

DisincGenv ity. 2. / [from difingenuous:;} Mean» 
neſs of artifice ; unfairneſs, | 

They contract a habit of ill-nature and diſingenudty neceſſary td 
their affairs, and the temper of thoſe upon whom they are to work, 
ROY WE Clarendon, 

Dis1nct Ns. adj. [dis and ingenuous.] Unfair ; 
meanly artful z vitiouſly ſabtle ; br, cunning z illi- 

beral ; unbecoming a gentleman ; crafty: 

"Tis difingenuous to accule our age 
Of idleneſs, who all our pow'rs engage 
In the ſame ſtudies, the ſame courſe to held: 
Nor think our reaſon for new arts too old; Ben bam. 
It was a diſingenueus way of proceeding, to oppoſe a judgment of 
charity concerning their church, to a judgment of reaſon concern- 


: 
, . 


any rational creature, as not to yield to plain reaſon, and the con- 
viction of clear arguments. Locle. 
DisincEt nuousLY; adv. 
diſingenuous manner. 
Dis1nce nuousness. f. / [from diſingenuous.] Mean 
ſubtilty; unfairneſs ; low craft, 
1 might preſs them with the unreaſonableyeſs, the diſingenuoilſ- 
neſs, of embracing a profeſſion to which their own hearts have art 
inward reluQtance, Government of the Tongue. 
DisixRERISON. 2. / [dis and inberit.] : 
1. The act of cutting off from any hereditary ſucceſ- 
ſion; the act of diſinheriting. 


4, herent in his petſon, he knew it was a title condemned by par- 
liament, and generally prejudged, in the common opinion of the 
realm, that it tended directly to the diſinberiſon of the line of Vork. 

| | Bacon's Henry VII. 

The chief miniſter of the revenue was obliged to prevent, and 
even oppoſe, ſuch difinberiſon. Clarendon, 
2. The ſtate of being cut off from an hereditary right. 


In reſpect of the effects and evil conſequences, the adultery of 


> the woman is worſe, as bringing baſtardy into a family, and d.,. 


beriſons or great injuries to the lawful children. Taylor. 
o Dis1NHE*RIT, v. 4. [dis and inberit.] To cut off 
from an hereditary right; to deprive of an inheri- 
tance. e | 
Is it then juſt with us to diſinberit _ | 
The unborn nephews for the father's fault? _ 
Unmuffle, ye faint ſtars; and thou, fair moon, 
Stoop thy pale viſage through an amber cloud, 
And diſinberit chaos that reigns hete 
In double night of darleneſs, and of ſlander; 
Poſterity ſtands curs'd !. fair patrimony, 
That I muſt leave ye, ſons! O were I able 
To waſte if all myſelf, and leave ye none 
So difinberited, how would ye bl | 


Milton, 


cſs. | | 

Me, now your curſe ! Milton. 
Of how fair a portion Adam diſinberited his whole poſterity 
dy one ſingle prevarication ! | . 


o Dis ix TRR. v. a. [from dis and inter.] To unbu- 
ry; to take as out of che grave. 


the great man, very often lie hid and concealed in a plebeian, 
which a proper education might have diſnterred. Addiſon, 
Dist'nNTERESSED, adj. (is, and intereſſe, French. It 
is. written di/interefted by thoſe who derive it im- 
mediately from intereſt, and I think more pro 7 
Without regard to private advantage; not bi 
by particular views; impartial. | 
Not that tradition's parts are uſeleſs here, | 
When general, old, difintereſs'd, and clear. Dryden, 
Dis!'NTERESSMENT. . /. [dis, find intereſement, 
French. ] Diſregard to, private advantage; diſin- 
_ tereſt; diſintereſtedneſs. This word, like charges 
in the ſame ſentence, is merely Gallik. | 
He lias managed ſome of the charges of the kingdom with 
known ability, and laid them down with entire di/intereſſme#t. N 
| 8 | Prior Peſtſcript. 


D1s1'NTEREST. 2. /. [dis and intereft.] 
1. What Is contrary to one's wiſh or proſperity ; that 
which any one is concerned to prevent. „ 
They judge it the great 3 to Rome. Glanwille. 
2. Indifterence to profit; ſuperiority to regards of 
private advantage. | 
Dis1'NTERESTED. adj, [from difintereft.] | 
1. Superior to regard of private advantage; not influ. 
enced by private profit. 


As diſintereſted as you appear to the world, no man is more in 
the power of that prevailing favqurite paſſion than i” ; 
8 * 7 7. 
2. Without any concern in an affair; without ws 
hope. : 
Dist*NTERESTEDLY. adv. 
| diſintereſted manner, 
Dis1'nTERBSTEDNESS, 2. /, [from e 
tempt of private intereft ; negle& of perſonal profit. 
Theſe expreſſions of ſelfiſhneſs and diſintercftedneſs have been 
uſed in a very looſe and indeterminate manner, Brown, 


To D1s1'NTRICATE. v. 4. [dis and turicate.] To diſ- 


To D18101'N. v. a. [dejoindre, Fr. dis and join.] To 
e to part from each other; to diſunite 5 to 
r. 


. 


Never ſhall my harp thy praiſe 


| Happier for me, that all our hours aſſign'd 
Together we had liv'd ; ev'n not in death digoin'd. Dryden, 
Never let us lay down our arms againſt France, till we have ut- 


terly disjoinad her from the Spaniſh monarchy. Addiſon. 
To Dis oN. v. a. [dis and joint] 
1. To put out of joint. | 
Be all their ligaments at once unbound, 
And their digjeinted bones to powder ground, Sandyt. 


Yet what could ſwords or poiſon, racks or flame, 
But mangle and dizjoint the brittle frame? 
More fatal Henry's words z they murder Emma's fame. 


; Prior, 
2, To break at junctures; to ſeparate at the part where 
there is a cement. % 


Diſappointment gave him a djinclnation to the fair ſex, for 
« whom he docs not expreſs all the reipect poſlible. Arbutbner ard Pope, 


* 


| Maould'ring arches, and diyointed columns, Irene, 


ing the nature of actions. | Stilling fleet. 
There cannot be any thing ſo diſingenuons and miſbecoming 


[ from difingenuous,] In a 


If he ſtood upon his own title of the houſe of Lancaſter, in- 


Davies. 


The philoſopher, the ſaint, or the hero, the wiſe, the good, or 


[from difinrereted.] In a 


Con- | 


entangle. k Dis. 
To Disix vir E. v. a. [dis and invite.} To retract © 
an invitation, | Dis. 


Forget, nor from thy father's praiſe digjoin. Milton, _ 
Leſt diſterent degree 7 a 
Diyein us, and I then too late renounce 

Deity for thee, when fate will not permit. Milton. 


th» 


— 


2 
516 


* 


3. To break in Pieces to dilaniate, 


Drs 5 913 


. * . 
| I think fe bet, by an wanton or manners, and conformity of 2. To firip a town of it, outworks, 
Rotation muſt diſperſe in air minds, to bring them to be one people, and to put away the dijliteful It is not ſufficient to poſſeſy our own fort, Without the #94 . 
All things which on the rap d orb 2 pear z : - conceit of the one and the other, ; Spen Oy reland, : and 127 enemies, Ty 
And if no power that motion ſhout controul, 0 Pie EK IRNM. v, a, [4is and Jiken.)] To make unlike. 4, To break down any thing external, 
It muſt digoint and diſſipate the whole, Blackmore, Unuſual. His eyeballs, rooted cuts are thrown to ground 
Should a barbarous Indian, who had never ſeen a pulkce or a Muffe your face, . His noſe diſmantled in his mouth is found , 
hip, view the ſe rate and di era parts, be would be able to Diſmantle vou and, as you can, 4 ten His jaws, cheeks, front, one undiſtin Iſh'd woung, 
form but a very lame and idea of either of thoſe excellent The truth of your own ſeeming. - 1 AI Winte# Tale. | To DisMa'sx, wv. a, [dis and maſk.) To dives ow 
* uſeful inventions, | Warn, Distri EN E88. . ſe [is and likens] Diflimilitude ; | maſk to uncover from concealment, 1 
4. 10 carve a fowl, : not reſemblance ; unlikeneſs. Fair ladies maſk'd are roſes in the bud, 
5. To make incoherent ; to break the relation between That which is not defigned to repreſent any thing but itſelf, Or angels veil'd jn clouds; are roſes blown, 
e parts, can never be capable of a wrong repreſentation, nor miſlead us Difmaſt'd, their damaſk ſweet commixture 
* — nd of your wit was not wont to bring forth ſuch di/- from the true apprehenfion of any thing by its diflikencſ+ to it ; 
eecnes, 


The marquis thought beſt to diſmaſk his N le 
Sidney, | and ſuch, excepting thoſe of ſubſtances | 
„Hut now her grief has wrought her into frenzy; ; 


| told þj 
are all our own complex that he was ing covert] . * 
Ae : ; Locke, | To DISMAY. . a, 0 mayar, Spaniſh, 
The images her troubled fancy forms | Disti xr, . . [from alſlile.] A diſagprover; one| to diſcourage ; to affright ; to depreſs; to 
7 5 Are inco tent, wild; her ws ditjointed, Smith, that is not pleaſed, ' Their mighty ftrokes their haberjeons diſmay' 
0 VI8JOLINT, v. u. To fa in pieces. ; h, will fail]. E 
5 e einten he ingo fuer, There is a point, which whoever can touch, Will never fai 
re we will eat our meal in fear, 


fall in wi e 5 
DIV. participle, [from the verb.] Separated ; di- Bren her 


nor that country itſelf would be ſo often diſk 
vided, We now write ditjointed, 


mayed with ae N 


Sat.] they h ve of late years been : Rakigh'; yp * 
0 DieLrus, v. a. [4is and limb.) To dilaniate ; He 1 Der be diſmayed, 255 
Xo tear limb from limb. f | , Diet. proſpect of intereſt can allure him, no fear of da? "2 N 
Young Fontinbras, 9 VISLYMN, v. a, [dis and limn.) To unpaint; to a aber chen lia. 
Holding a weak ſuppoſal of our worth, , * Auel 
Thinks by our tate dear brother's death ſtrike out of a pictur e. : Disma'y. 5. * [de/mayo, Spaniſh,] Fall of courage. 
Our ſtate to be dizjoint and out of frame. Sbaleſp. Hamlet, That which is now a horſe, even with a thought terrour felt ; deſertion of mind fear i be; 
z 1mpreſſ 
ee e eh ait bac] , ee . Alle mn, * pre 
. . > . on 5 . - 5 . 2 
determination perhaps only: miſtaken for dijudica To DOC ATE. . a. [dir, and hes, Lat,] In erben tbe danger with done Bob and each 1 
_ : « | 1+ To put out of the roper place, | This then, not minded in 4 et now 
Eh 8 of Ho organ ls of great Impor = 1 2 8 A1 ſome time the 15 ona ſides of the globe were diflo- Aſſures me that the Mauna or a nds 
n e ls 3 L Digi 44 d: ſ. "| cated, and their ſituation varied, being elevated in lome places, and Is paſt, 
1#JUNCT, adj, [digunttur, at.] 919)oined ; ſepa- depreſſed In other, | wdward. PisuA-TRpn EA „ #. K Tom diſmay.) Deda 
D rate, from lunge, Lat J, Dir. 2. To put out of joint; to disjoint, | courage; diſpiritedneſs, ; 
IS/UNCTION, 1. 4 [ rom d41yjundio, J. > Were 't my fitneſs The vallanteſt feels inward diſmayedneſs, and yet che fearfullg; 
unlon; ſeparation 3 Parting, | | 20 let theſe Oy oy — blood, aſhamed fully to ſhew It. 0 ma 
7 * You may | | ey re apt enough to dj ocate and tear 
Fnjoy your miſtreſs now, from whom you ſeg Thy fleſh and bones, 1 Shakeſpears's King Lear. DISME, ” 7. French. ] A tenth z the tenth Part; 
"There 's no diu to be made, but by D181.0ca"r10N . wy from di/hecate.] tythe. 
Your ruin, „ Shateſpeare's Winter's Tale, 1. The act of ſhiftin g the places of things, Since the firſt ſword was drawn. about this queſtion, 
1 There ls 1 great analogy between the body natural and lite, in The ſtate of bel dif . q Ev'ry tithe ſoul mongſt many thouſand diſmes 
which the eccleſiaſtical or {piritual*part juſtly ſupplicy the part of | 2+ ane Rate o eing diſplaced. 
the foul :; and the violent ſeparation of this from the other, docs The poſture of rocks, often 


Hath be de Helen. Sbaleſp. To; 

b leaning or proſtrate, ſhews that they T : EN uc Tae 2 
at certainly infer denth and diſtolutlon, as the diyunition of the | had ſome d;fecation from their natural fite, 

body nnd ihe foul In the natural, 


© pope began to exerciſe his new rapines by a compliance vic 
; Burnet, king Edward, in granting him two years difme from the cle 
| Sab. 3. A luxation ; a violent preſſure of a bone out of the r Para 
%% NCT1VR, adj, [diyun@ivur, Lat.] ſocket, or correſpondent part; A Joint put out 
5 Incapable of union, It might go awry either within or wi 
Such prinoiples, whoſe atoms are of that dj 


Ro . * To Direve"mnrr, . a. [dir and member.) To divide 
; . : out the upper, as often : a : 
Yundivg nature, ay | a it is forcibly pulled to it, and ſo cauſe a diflocation, 52 ſtrain. member from member 3 to dilacerate 3 to cut 1 

not to be united In a ſufficient aumber to make 


* * Grew's Mu s pieces. 
aan, To Di81.0'par, o, a. [di and /odge.] Fre 


EE ns Grew, 
2. That which merks ſeparation or Oppoſition ; as, . 1 


I am with both, each army hath a hand; 
„ K hm x ples . oa 
ove him, or /zar him. The thell-fiſh which are reſident in the depths live and die O, that we then could come by Cefar's foirit, 
/ t 
"here are ſuch words as Mirjunttior conjunttions. Watts, there, and are never dj Aged or removed by ſtorms, nor cait upon And not diſmember Ceſar ! but, ala | . 
3. [In logick,} A diajunctive propoſition js when the | the ores; which the 'ttorales uſually are, Woodward, Ceſar mult bleed for it. | Aer 
arts are oppoſed to oue another by dijunRtive parti. | 3+ Lo remove from an habitation, 44, chen £20 never arrive to its period Je 2 mor? ab 
— — an —_ z Th weather 7,257 Theſe ſenſes loft, behold a new defeat, criſis, than when iſome prince lies hovering, like a vulture, t 
| + as, f } * e | | The foul diſlodging trom another ſeat, Dryden's uutenal, devour or diſmomber its dying carcaſs, 2 i 
Hoiny or rainy ; Quantity iy either length, breadth, or 3- To drive an enemy from a ſtation, 4 . Fowls obſcene diſmember'd his remains, 
depth, The truth of diyuntive depends | My ſword can perfect what it has be ung Hos | And dogs had torn him on the naked plains, Pi, 
ceſſary and immediate Oppoſition of the parts, there And from your walls diflodge that haug ty ſons Dryden. Fed who contemplate only the 8 or pieces 
1 the luſt of IT examples js true : but the 4+ To remove an army to other quarters, diſperſed in ſhort unconnected diſcour ©8z CAN never ſurvey u 
- t firſt are t ftriatly t cauſs . licht; The ladies have prevail'd, a entire body of truth, but muſt always view it a deformed an 
100 U not ſtri y 24 rg a d q ht 1s a The Volſcians are diflodg'd, and Marcus gone, Shgkeſpeare. diſmember . 3 a Van 
medium between day an night; and dr cloudy To Dis1.0'008, v. v. To 20 away to another place, | 79 DISMI'SS. . 4. [dimpgus, Latin.) | 
weather is a medium between ſhining an hi puny, Soon as mnight brought on 1. duſky hour, 1. To ſend away. 8 | 
A dlyjunttive (yllogifm 1s when the © ajor pro _ a 75705 Friendlieſt to ſeep, and ſilence, he reſoly'd W 
WH og! rOpoſition Is digjunc- 


1 e commit thee 2 * 5 | 
Milton, neil is army be di miſi'd from im. | eſp. l. 
ile. Wartr's Logich, | DISLO VAL. adj. [deflyal, French ; dis and hyal, He dijmifed the mb, | | 


With all his legions to di/ledye, 
Vive t any the earth mover in «4 Circle, or an ellip/14 but it does not tn, ape ans co. 
move In a circle, therefore it moves in an ellj 


IIA. 414 
| 2. To give leave of de arture, 
18)UNCTivgly, adv, [ from uncl ve. ] Diltinttly ; . Not tr ue to allegiance ; faithleſs ; falſe to a love. i If our young jule be no: more, 
. fe arately, : ; reign z diſobedient. N : > our navy from your friend! ſhore, Dad 
What he obſerves of the numbers nete and apart, reafon M »oul diſtruſt, and breach | To diſcard ; to diveſt of an office. | 
fuggolts to be applicable to the whole body united, | PD on the part of man, revolt 1SM1'8310N, n, / [from dimiffo, Lat.] 
; Cage of the Decay of Pu. - And dilbbedlence, 0 Diſpatch; act of ſending away. 
DISK, „. /; ＋ Lat.] 2. Diſhoneſt] Ferfdious. Obſolete, 1 So pols'd, fo ntly the deſcends from hi 
1. Ihe face © the ſun, or any planet, as it appears to Such things, in a falſe difleyal knave, | It ſeems a ſoft iſmiſffion from the ſky, | 
the cye SE Are tricks of cuſtom 3 but, in a man that *g Juſt, , 
1 dit of Phot They ere cold delations working from the heart, 2. An honourable diſcharge from any office e place 
2 A AA wa = , N Imbs on high, Dry; That paſſion cannot rule, Shakeſpeare's Othello, Not only thou degrad'ſt them, or remit' 
1 a dloodino eye UP 6 : g 7 . Ir" 
It js to be confidered, that the ray, Which are equally reſrang. 3. Not tr ue to the marriage- bed. Pat dn Gem herren, 404 ans them high, 
dle, do fall upon a eltele anſwer ing to the tun's dd. Newton, The lady is 40 ; ; Ian Arai 
| Moreut) „4 3 = Dοοαν The word is too good to paint out her wickedneſs, 3. Deprivation; obligation to leave any polt or plaa 
Can ſcaree be caught by plylolophi eye, 9 Shakeſpeare, y Air 
Loft in the near of ulgence,* - : Thomſon, Diſ yal town ! . | ".- pw mas _= 9 here re 5 your 2 
. A brond piece of iron thrown in the ancient ſports ;. Speak, digt not thou | come from Ceſar, aheſpeare's Antony and Clepatn 
- a quoit, Forſake thy falch, and break the nuptial vow ? Dryden. [To DISMo RTGAGE, 
7" cryſtal of the eye, which in a fiſh le 


| v. 4. [dis and mortgage.) To x 
ball, in any lang anz. 4. Falſe in love; not conſtant. The three latter 
mal Is a /d or buwt ; belng heteby fitted th g 


r the cleater fight of | are now obſolete, 
tho object, f 6 


ſenſes | deem from mortga 
In areas varied with moſaic art, 


He lf 


FA, 


| rigaged the crown demeſnes, and left _ " 0 bl 
18.0'YALLY, adv. [from i Y.] Not faithfully ; 3 8 French. 3 
Imo Whirl the HA, and ome the Jav'lin dart, e. treacherouſly ; diſobediently 1 | 1. To throw off an 0 ; Bog 
- La and bin: Di81.0'YarTY, 1. J. [from diRloyal.} 15 : : : Md 
Disk i'd DN EGG. . 7. [dis an Gun. 1. Want of adelit to the ſovereign 5 From this flying ſteed unrein d, as once | 
« Want.of bell It . . lleropl from li 
C ne Kindneſs want of affection want of be Let the * of thr lg - * be "repreſented to judg. | Die 47 8 car 4 Rs 1 
. * "FE R | t, not in t uiſes t iſm, here vel 3 
2, IM! turn; injury a0 * malignity 3 detriment, 400 5 6 | , ſchiſm, hereiy, Kin © preg 2. 2 — from 9 LN of honour 
tat es even gude, e n dg eas | + Want of 6delity in love, A fenſe now e un co The Tacks edler, from its earring tower, wa hy 
l 1 were, There ſhall appear ſuch ſeeming truths of Hero's difloyalt that Chriſtian cannoneers {Ravager ak ſhot from the tower, ul 
Dis LI KR, 1. [ from the verb.] a Jealouſy ſhall be called afſurance, Shakeſpeare, many of the gunners lain, Nia 
1. Dilinclinarlon 3 abſence of affeQion ; the SONary | DISMAL. ad. [eter malus, Latin, an evil day.] Sor- | 7, Disuo“un r. . x. 
5 hy 8 them took, and tempering goodly wety rowful ; dire ; horrid ; melancholy ; uncomfortable ; 1. To ali ht from an horſe. | 
'heir contrary fie, wen ow yo. Lang y we andappy ; dark, ; j . When he came within fight of that prodigious army at Af 
Vid place ths all in order, and compel 3 he thans of Sd jw a diſmal conflis Shateſpeare, court, he ordered all his cavalry to diſmeunt, and implore ut 
J Keep themelves within their lundry reigny, hay js 
 *Tovother link'd with adamantine Chains, 


Auuiſai Frochows 
A diſmal univerſal hifs, g | Aion, [2+ To deſcend from any elevation, ä 
, - | "NA TURALIEL. wv, 6 [dit and wore 60. 
as , joys with danger and with ſorrow. Shatifpeare, | - ene Fd 3 to make alien; edn of the 2 h 
ase, that principle of his new dirth, gives him conti. earleſs, unfear'd, he fleve. | Mito of birth 
wb a nn IT EE EE on a 
» fancy, than upon * — | , A dungeon horrible | 


1 Dis8na"Tured. adj. [dit and nature. — 
Sorrow would have been as fitent as thought, 4 Were as phi. Such a variety of diſmal accidents muſt have broken the ſpirits ergy natural tenderneſs ; devoid of nat 
| ben. It would have reſted in inwarg ſenies, tacit difliker, | wry of any man, nuſual. 
5 6 : 4 


rendon, tion, 
de another i but If you On the one hand ſet the moſt glittering temptations to diſcord, EY ö If mne muſt teem, | 
ve ff in and on the other vitw the / effe@s of it. Decay of Picty, Create her child of ſpleen, that it may live, 
40 0 — r vary — ot? 8 — — 22 dne heed 4 2 And be a thwart difnater'd torment 4 El 
a. Diſcord ; didengon ; diſagreement, Thi, ſenſe is n. » 099M |; et OED 1. 
not now in uſe | Drinaity, adv. (from Al.] Horribly ; forrow. | D150» x DIENCE, 77 [4ir and obedience.) _ 
This (ald Alwe, and « murmve ro fully: 5 | 1. Violation of lawful command or prohibition 
That haw'd diflite among the chritien peers, Tun | Di Malnus, . [from di/mal.)] Horrour ; ſorrow. of dug da- to ſuperiours. | 
binde, . . [d; and /ite.] To diſh provey Te, Bis KTI. v. a. 4 and mantle, ] | bis ace Is holy that the bath comenitred 3 
to regard without KA. to regard with ul will or | *+ To carive of « dreſs A... ſtrip ; to denude. And this deceit 2 n 
5 | | m o prince ei and undervalued, and be | f i — 
di 4 8 TY him out of hls . N. keg? eaſily de hin fr other „ j — = 
What like, vd t, ems N 2 having already diſpofieſied himm of 47 frongeſt, by 4% aro + 3-6 to parents, have 4 (19 
. v. n. and to undo 155 King mentiing him of his honour, and ſel his reputation, Jouth, EN 2 3 . 5 fs 
„ede ten, and N. poet too, D.. | 3+ To looſe ; to throw off a dreſs ; to throw open, This is not „ but rebellion z "tis diſclaiming d 
Whoſrever e vr grows weary of them may | Thale is mot f ! verelguty of Ch &, and renouncing all allegiance to ki 
throw them ny ; le. That at but Kü object, a F 
a 1 « 5 — v K | as Au and Tl.] Dilaffeted ; ma- — _ n i te " ao" aller 2, Incompliance, 


| bo any folds of favour, Sdatefoecre's King Lear, [ 1 Why — | 


ven tied I; arent fort „ 


VVV 


N ; 
. 0 " . » 1 ' : : l 1 11 , 
\ in a whirling eddy of her own - 8 D180 RDER LY. adv. [from diforder, Doubly iſparted, it did lock and clofez 2 „ 
Aron the globs — hoes | | 1. N rule; wi t method ] irregulatly > con 4 That when it locked none might through it piſn Sprgfe 
þi i te 3 3 u 5 | n Ei er ſide 
The fan bright orb does not the planets more. Blackmore, W kk bt 8 | Diſparted chaos overbuilt exclaim'd 
, adj. [dis and obedient.) Not obſer- aked ſavages fighting diſorderly with ſtones, by appointment And with rebounding furge the bars aſſail' 
pnost' pin, ad. |: — of their commanders, may truly and abſolutely be ſaid to war. ere 
"it of lawful authority; guilty of the breach of Raleigh That W 8 
* hibition 2. Without law ; inordi | j | e reſt to ſeveral places, ; 
uu ful commands, or pro! . + Without law; inordinately. | . 
1 man of God Was diſobedient unto the you 7 We _— : We behaved not ourſelves diſorderly among you. 4 2 Theſſal. 4 —_ wr ſwayy Milton 
. e and _ 1 To b "x 4 1 DrsoR DIN ATE. adj. [dis and ordinate,] Not living And dreaded both, when neither would 6bey. Prior. 
„DisosE' x. be” a, 5 toe by * 1 _ virtue; inordinate. 1 *r pilgrim oft : 
or tranigreis | . eſe not diſordinate, yet cauſeleſs ſuffer ; t dead of night, mid his oriſon, hears, i 
5 bade him, and he durſt not know how to 44559. The puniſhment of diff ute —  _ Milen's Agoniſtes. Aghaſt, the voice of time diſparting tow'rs ler. 


. D 
| BY Dis0'RDINATELY: adv. [from diſordinate.] Inordi- Dr1sya'ss10N. n./; [dis an- paſſion.) Freedom f 
He My wang IN Denham, . nately; vitiouſly, 1 | mental perturbation ; exemption from paſſion. 
5 Tg br , e 1. /. [dis and obligation.] Offence ; Diso'xIENTAT ED. adj. [dis and orient.) Turned from What is called by the Stoicks apathy, or Ahlen, is called 
150 ge 


; the eaſt; turned from the right direction; thrown by the Scepticks indiſturbance, by the Nele $ quietiſm, by 
cauſe of diſguſt, : 


1 common men peace of conſcience. Temple. 

e from what, he had promiſed, it would be ſuch a| _ Out of the proper place. Harris. # . adj onat 

Auge ke prince that he would never forget it. Clarendon, To Diso ww. wv. a. | dis and on.] { DisPA 8$10NATE adj. [from dis and paſſi e.] Cool $ 
J | 


There can be no malice, and conſequently no crime or diſobli-| 1. To deny ; not to allow, calm ; impartial ; moderate ; temperate :; it was 


| L'Eftrange: | | no Roar CR Rn PR IEA ſometimes written di/daſlenared. 

F : : ys Who brother's better claim diſeun ; 3 . 
1 SOBLI'GE. v. a. [dis and oblige.] To offend 3} . Exel their parents, ud ufurp the throne. pe, Ad. goon dove 16 all djpeſbnet men may judge fulfilled the por' 
wy diſgult ; to ive offence to. A term by which] 2. To abnegate; to renounce. ? 4 


| ; ; Wiſe and diſpaſſionate men thought he had be ed wi 
Fence 1s tenderly expreſſed . | When an author has publickly diſowned a ſpurious piece, they | very juſtly. en orgs 0 

N Aſhley had been remo ed from that charge, and was thereby fo have diſputed his name with bim. A ; Swift. | To DisPE'L. vw. a. [ dif ello, Latin.) ro drive by ſeats 
ch dijebliged that he Taitted the king's party. : Clarendon. To DISPA ND. V. a. [ diſpando, Latin.) To diſplay 3 terin gz to diſſipate. 

3 though in higheſt place, who flight and diſoblige their} to ſpread abroad. 18. 5 


A r p a If the night 
friends, ſhall wang n * 8 value ot __— Disea NSION, 1. J. [from diſpanſus, Lat.] The act of Have gather'd aught of evil, or conceal'd, 
having none when 1 7 3 Mons in this kingdom, diſplaying; the act of ſpreading; diffuſion ; dilata- Diſperſe it, as now light diſpe/s the dark. Milton. 

It is in the power 4 . 5 s Ra n — ai. tion. | | When the ſpirit brings light into our minds, it diſpel: darkneſs ! 
chan in any other, to alltrels The gover , Addiſon Fl buldire | To DISPARAGE f D | Ep" . wa ſee it, as we do that of the ſun at noon, and need not the 
Ie. ; „ v. 4. [from diſþar, Latin.) . twilight of reaſon to ſhew it. Locke. | 

My plan has given offence to ſome gen 1 oo jt would} 1, To marry any one to another of inferiour condi-|Dises'nce. . [ Aiſpence, French.] Expence coſtz 

ot be very ſafe to diſoblige. | Addiſon's Guardian. tion. | h . , . 

; We love and eſteem our clergy, and are apt to lay ſome weight T h 1 ö ML charge; profuſion. 
; en their opinions and would not willingly diſeblige them. 2. 10 match unequa ly to injure by union with] It was a vault ybuilt for great diſpence, 


Swift concerning the Sacramental Tf ſomething inferiour in excellence. With many ranges rear'd along the wall, 
If 2 woman ſuffers her lover to ſee ſhe is loth to Aci, im, 3. To injure by a compariſon with ſomething of leſs And one great chimney, whoſe long funnel thenee 
let her beware of an eneroacher. | Clariſſa, value. | | The ſmoke forth threw, Fairy Queen. 


v. participial adj. [from diſoblige.] Diſ- ,, To treat with contempt ; t ; _ | To DISPE'ND. v. a. [diſpendo, Latin.] To Ipend 3 
* ; 8 | : 5 — e e 1 to flout 3 to re.] to.conſume 1 to expend. 


Peremptorinels can befit no for m of underſtanding : it renders Ahaz, his ſottiſh conqueror, he drew 3 . e * . . ate 7 121 d 
wiſe men djob/iging and troubieſome, and fools ridiculous and | God's altar to diſparage and diſplace, * Dues - * Nom 4 rn 8 of irs 
contemptidle. Government of the oy 172 For one of Syrian mode, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 8 : 1. / [from diſpenſi. e place where 

D1503L1/GINGLY. adv, [from di/obliging.] In a diſ- Thou durſt not thus diſparage glorious arms, | medicines are diſpenſed. 

uſting or offenſive manner; without attention to Which greateſt heroes have in battle worn, ; To thee the lov'd diſpens'ry I reſign. PR, Garths 

— "i Ent | | | Their ornament _ . 1 Milton's Agoniftes. Disr zx SA'TION. . . from diſpenſatio, Latin.] ; 
, 2238. w. / [from difblions.1 Offen- ö | 1. Diſtribution ; the act of dealing out any thing, 
9 8 1 b 2= Hob 2 : That 1 love moſt tenderly ; This perpetual circulation is ar bu e = a dif 
m_ } . dr 2 with minc'd pies, and diſparage | penſation of water promiſcuouſly and indifferently to all parts of 
D130'nBED. adj. [dis and orb. ] Thrown out of the T eir beſt and deareſt friend, plum-porridge. Hudibras. | the earth. Wodward's Natural Hiſtory. £ 
proper ordit 1 1 „ * reproach upon; to be the cauſe of diſ-|,, The dealing of God with his creatures z method 
y like chidden Mercury from Jove, . 1 : diftribouri il. 
Or like a ſtar diſorb'd, Sbaleſpeare : Troilus and Creſſida. How ſhall frail pen, with fear diſparaged, of 1 ; diſtribution of good and evil 


. | od delights in the miniſtries of hit hoice, and the methods 
Diso'x bx. ts 1. [ dis and order 3 deſorare, French. ] \ Conceive ſuch ſovereign glory and great bountihed ? Spenſer. of a 1 e 


1. Want of regular diſpoſition z irregularity ; confu- His religion ſat eaſily, naturally, and gracefully upon him, with- 


n the economy of heaven, and the ene of 


Pars K 8 eternal happineſs, Taylor's Wort mmunicants © 
- immethodical diſtribution. out any of thoſe forbidding appearances which ſometimes diſ- Neither Ho God's methods or innentions Aifferens in his diſpen- 
ſion; im ? dutio farage the actions of men ſincereſy pious, Atterbury. tions to each private m 
Wheu I read an author of genius without method, I fancy my- D p f ERA ſations ch P! 25. 3 : Kg 
felt in a wood that abounds {with many noble objects, rifing | Ir A roam radelich n/.[ rom dparage.] : . 88 Pos ſoul, the deſtin d period waity 
among one another in the greateſt confuſion and diſorder, Specrator. 1+ Injurious union or compariſon with ſomething of ba en —_ the _ decrees of fate; 
3. Tumult; diſturbance ; buſtle. | Inferior excellence, C Tickell 
A greater favour this diſorder broughe a They take it for a diſparagement to ſort themſelves with any A ; fre 0 * l: appear. i ic 4 
Vnto her ſervants, than their awful thought other than the enemies ot the publick peace. L' Eftranges „ ß 
The yielding marble of her ſnowy breaſt. Waller. | or her degree, or againſt decency, Coæoell. r commanded. | fo 
4. Neglect of rule; irregularity. You wrongfully do require Mopſa to ſo great a diſparagement, A diſpenſation was obtained to enable Dr. Barrow to many 
From vulgar bounds with. brave diſorder part, as to wed her father's ſervant, $i 4 5 : ard. 
And ſnatch a grace beyond the reach of art, Pope. She was much affectionate to her own kindred, which did ſtir Dis8yEn84'TOR, n. % [Latin] One employed in deal - 
4 Breach of laws; violation of ſtanding inſtitution. great envy in the lords of the king's fide, who counted her Llood a S ing out any thing; a diſtributer. f 
There reigned in all men blood, manſlaughter, diſquieting of diſparagement to be mingled wich the king's. Bacon. |' As her majeſty hath made them diſpenſators of her favour to- 
good men, forgetfulneſs of good turns, and d „ marriages. k 3. Reproach ons. tony” 3 indignity. _— Sek peoples =o behoveth them to ſhew eee 
i a * xiv. 20. entle kni ht wr! 7 e Y Y Pe: 9 . = 
8. Breach of that regularity in the Ct ah That doth ngalſt the dead his hand uprear Droys'xsaTORY. . I [from diſpenſe. ] A book In which 
which cauſes health; ſickneſs ; diſtemper. It is uſed His honour ſtains with rancougand deſpight, the compoſition of meditines is deſeribed and di- | | 
commonly for a ſlight diſeaſe. re. „ en —_ _ Wie r. rected; in the Greek, a Pharmacopeia. 4 
Pleaſure and pain are only different conftitutions of the mind, — 9 3 


| comm  diſparageme oned, 1 The deſcription of the ointment is found in the chymical ” wn 
able ſpirits, attracted by a famili are . 0 
ſometimes occaſioned by diſorder in the body, or ſometimes by n eee with faQion Bacon's Natural Hilo. 


Wotton, ny: ho di, bo i tle ith d ws 
thoughts in the mind. Locke, "Tis no diſparagement to philoſophy, that it can not deify us. whole diſpenſatory was little enough to meet with, and luffics 
6. Diſcompoſure of mind ; turbulence of paſſions. | to all their wants. Hammond, 


| | | 2 lanville. Our materia medica is large enough; and, to look into our 
Yo D180's per, v. a. [dis and order.] Ae og 8 ede ny mae m diſpenſatories, one would think no diſeaſe incurable: wy Baker« 
| 1. hl * _ N to confound ; ” put out of Rey 5 4 e diſpar A of chat to tall] Te DISPE'NSE, b. a. [deſpenſery Fr.] 
method; to diſturb; to ruffle; to confuſe. 
„ : 


- of conditions, when you are certain vt making your own terms, | I» To deal out; to diſtribute, 


8 | : ve, , | Southern s Innocent Adultery. | Th be . that were „ Vert h * 
ö 3 E Ow 4. It has to before the perſon or thing diſparaged. At by * 9 WE 1 
f Fell humble, : | | Milton „Then to our age, when not to pleaſure bent, Thoſe to whom Chriſt has committed the diſpenſing of Ys goſ- 
£95 You ede d heap of rela ts \ me This ſeems an honour, not diſparagement. Denham, De of Pic 
Stones rent from 8 clouds of duſt ariſe, Dryden. The play ang ee. intended for the tage 5 nor, without diſpa- Mg length the muſes ſtand reſtor'd again, * 1 
The incurſions of the Goths, and other barbarous nations, diſ- "Ro fo the author, could have ſucceeded. Dry 50 While you diſpenſe the laws, and guide the ſtate. Dryden. 4 
wdered the affairs of the Roman empire. Abt but. | DISPATRAGER, 2. / from diſparage.] One that diſ- To them but earth-born life they did diſpenſe 3 | Wee” 
1 2. To make ſick to diſturb the body : as, my dinner | graces 3 one that treats with indignity z one that To us, for mutual aid, celeſtial ſenſe. Tate's Juvenal. 
| diſorders me. | | | contrives an unequal match. 2. To make up a medicine. 5 
3. Todiſcompoſe ; to diſturb the mind. Di'sPARATES. 2. /. [diſparata, Latin.) Things ſo un- To Dreygenss with, To excuſe ; to grant diſpenſation 
th 4 To turn out of holy orders; to depoſe; to ſtrip of like that they cannot be compared with each other for ; to allow : bore Binge, | 
4 eccleſuſtical veſtments, | r ; me e wad thank. > Shakeſpeare 
1 him de ſtript, and diſordered; I would fain ſee him walle | I. Ine uality; difference in degree either of rank or How few «pu it are there, wherein; by diſpenſing 4vith oaths, 
Uuerpo, that the world may behold the infide of a friar. excellence. | | abſolving fubjects from allegiance, and cuffing, or threatening 
duc | Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. Between Elihu and the reſt of Job's famillars, the greateſt d, | to curſe, as long as their curſes were regarded, the popes have 
| _ RDERED, adj, [from diſorder.) Diſorderly ; irre- Pari wy but in nic 3 Hooker. | not wrought wa rey T _ N args 
ar; vitious . ; : 1 mong unequals, what ſocle | Rules of words may be diſpenſed with, OOTY TO 
* . F4 z looſe; uni eſtrained in behaviour z de Can 5 2 harmony or eve delight 4. To DisrINSE with of before perſons. To ſet free 
ich muſt be mutual, in proportion due | | igati is 1 
1 3 2 ”_ keep a hundred knights and quires, ; Oben and receiy'd N 24 2 from an obligation. This conſtruftion ſeems ungram- 
Werder d, to debauch'd and bold, The one intenſe, the, other ſtill remiſs matical, x 
eg hat this our court, infected with their manners, Connat wall dale wich liter. fan fri creme... I could not diſpenſe witb myſelf from making a voyage to Ca- 
n Shews like a riotous inn. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. Tedious alike. * . ne Par adiſe Loft. prea. | | Ad, iſon on Italy. 
* RDEREDNESS, . /. [from diſordered.] Irregu- There was as great a diſparity between the practical dictates of | 5+ To DI8PENSE with, To obtain & diſpenſation. from; 
92 ef 2 ; N | 8 then 2 as there is between my and] to come to agreement with, This ſtructure is irre- 
oraeredneſs . iers, a great advanta advice, cou and command. out. J 1 
efered unto the enemy, e ele. Men ought net to aſſociate and join themſelves together in the 2 wp al v0, bat 5 ſup N — 
1ORDERLY, adj. | from diſorder.) ſame office, under a diſparity of condition. Ayliffe's Parergen. a LS ene 
4. Confuſed: ; . 24 3 Some members muſt preſide, and others obey; and a diſparity Has thou not ſworn allegiance unto me f | wo 
b z imme cal ; without proper diſtribu. in the outward condition is neceſſary to keep ſeveral orders in , Canſt thou diſpenſe with heav'n for ſuch an oath ? $1! ak-ſpearts 


Toy mutual dependence on each other. 
T obſolete laws of Henry I. were but diſorderly, confuſed, 


Rogers. Disr ANS. u. J. Low the verb.] Diſpenſation; ex- 
and general thi rly, c 2. Diſſimilitude; unlikeneſs. emption: not in uſe. ETA 
red - ons se ) rather caſes and ſhells of adminiftration =_ To Di8PA'RK. v. 4. [dis and park.] | | 3 e pa L 
Irregular; tumultuous | 1. To throw open a park. The , : PIER 
. , port of winds. | Milton. 
though You have fed upon my figniories ; i 
4 the mercy ek bg CR - put W at Diſpark'd my Ea gy ts feld my foreſt woods. Shakeſpeare, Drayn'nozn. . / [from diſpenſe.) One : that dif- DP: 
in thoughts, which are the piQtures and reſults of paſſions, | 2. To ſet at large; to releaſe from incloſure. penſes ; one that deals out any thing; a diftributer, 
— — dena ſuch as naturally aide 1 4% derl 22 | They were ſuppos'd | The miniſters of that houſehold are the diſpenſers of that _ 
our irits, , R , be j 1 "4 4 5 att. 
A diferdy Ns Dryden. an ig ty bong, Thoſe who ſtand before earthly princes, who are the diſpenſers of 
* ture, fo nn? paces contending with the body of the legiſla- | Till his free muſe threw down the pale, their fayours, and conveyors of their ill t the pers of 
re fulneſs of his hi of I. under the conduct of one in the And did at once diſpark them all. Waller. high honours. Atterbury. 
) Lawleſs; con ; - — Addiſon. | To Disr ATX T. v. a. [dis and part ; departir, French; To DisrrorrE. v. a, [dis and people.] To depo- 
the rules Frag Ar aw ; inordinate ; contrary to diſpertior, Latin.] To divide in two ; to ſeparate ; pulate ; to empty of people. 
N — — aſſemblies againſt the peace ns . he booed. up 8 braſs — an — = Ju. » yhure BY dr oa 
F4 er. upon white meats, ſee i | 18 
" es TIM realm |» . Kayward. | But of more worthy ſubſtance framed war : — dewn into the pling * _ 
11 | 


. 


DIS 


7 
Conflagratlons, and great droughts, do not merely Ar, but 


0 acon. 
ww His heart exalts lim in the harm 
Already done, to have diſpeopled heuv'n. 
| nge, furious and ſevere, 
Who clalm'd the ſkies, diſpeopled air and floods, 
The lonely lords of empty wilds and woods, Pope. 
Diert'or tt. . / {from iſpeople.] A depopulator; 
a waſter, | 
Nor drain 1 ponds the golden 47 take 
Nor trowle for pikes, diſpeoplers of the lake. 
To Dierk AGE. v. 4. [diſpergo, Lat.] To ſprinkle ; 
to ſcatter, Shakeſpeare. 
To DISPERSE. v. a. [diſperſus, Lat.] 
1. To ſcatter ; to drive to different parts. | 
And 1 ſcattered them among the heathen, and they were di/- 
210 through the countries. Excl. xxxvis 19. 
2. Io . 
Soldlere, diſperſe yourſelves, 
If the night 
Have way aught of evil, or conceal'd, 


Milton. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Diſperſe.\t, as now light diſpels the datk. Milton. 


3. To deal about; to diſtribute, 

Being a king that loved wealth, he could not endure to have 
trade ſick; nor any obſtruction to continue in the gate vein N 
diſperſeth that blood. ; „  Hacon, 

Dirks v. adv. [from diſþer/ed.) In a diſperſed 


manner; ſeparately, 
The . wits of ſome few, peradventure, are able, diſ- 
perſedly here and there, to find now LNCS pit Gaye 1 2 
6 | t an eaſi . 
neg may be more probably ſuſpected, y ooh 
Thoſe minerals are either found In grains, py intermixed 


; ſand, or elſe amailed into balls or 
e 8 corpuſcles of earth or ſand, e 


Disri'asr ones. 4 i. 5g diſperſed.) The ſtate 
of being diſperſed ; diſperſion, | 
D1vy Ron on. n. J. [ from dijperſe. ] Thinneſs ; 


ſcatteredneſs, : 
The torrid parts of Africk are by Piſo reſembled to a libbard's 


ſkin, the diſtance of whoſe ſpots repreſent the diſperſeneſs of habi- |, 


tations or towns In Aﬀrick, Brerexwood on Languages. 
DisyunauR, 1 


[from diſperſe.) A ſcatterer; a 
ſpreader, | | | 


Thoſe who are pleaſed with defamatory libels, ſo far as to ap- 
rove the authors and diſperſers of them, are as guilty as if they | 


had compoſed them. Spettator« 
D1syu ns10N, . / [from i ee Lat.] 
1. The act of ſcattering or ſpreading.“ 
2. The (ſtate of being ſcattered. - : 
Noch began from thence his d/ſperfions | Raleigh, 


After fo many diſperſions, and to many diviſions, two or three of 
us may yet be gathered together, 8 * Pope, 
o Disr1 kim, v. 4. [dis and ſpirit.) PF 
1. To diſcourage ; to dejett ; to ___ to damp; 

to terrify ; to intimidate ;; to fright ; to ſtrike with 

fear, 


Certain it le, that the poor man appeared ſo diſpirited, that he 
ſpoke but few words after Sa came upon the ſcaffold, Clarendon, 


The providence of God ſtrikes not in With them, but dathes, | 


and even % ritt, all thelr endeavours, and makes their rh 
„ and inetfectual. ; outh, 
—_— N my principles, and not diſpirited with my afflitions, I 
have overcome al difficulties, - Dryden, 
Amidft all the honours that are paid him, he feels nothing in 
himſelf but a poor, weak, diſpirit mortal, yielding to the laws 
of corruption. 3 Rogers, 
2. Lo exhauſt the ſpirits ; to oppreſs the conſtitution 
of the body, 
He hay be himſelf by a debauch, and drank away his 
good humour, | 05 Coſlir. 
Dirt fkarkoNus, . /. [from diſpirit.] Want of vi- 
our; want of vivacity, | Didi. 
\ e v. 4. [dis and place.] : 
1. To put out of place 3 to place in another ſituation : 
as, the cheſsmen are di/placed, : | 
2. To put out of any ſtate, condition, office, truſt, or 


dignity, 
10 41 any who are In, upon diſpleaſure, is by all means to 
be avoided, unlets there be a manifet? cauſe for it, Bacon, 
 Abdal, who commands | 
Tho city, in the prince's friend, and therefore 
Mult be di/þ4/'d, and thou ſhalt ftra'ght ſucceed him. Denbam, 
A religion, eftabliſhed by God himfelt, ſhould not be diſplaced 
by any thing, under a demonſtration of tha deine power that firit 


Introduced it. 3 | South, 
One then may be Ye, and one may reign z 
And want of merlt tender birthright vain, Dryden, 


To disorder. 
92 You have diſplaced the mirth, broke the good meeting 
With moſt admir'd diforder. : | Shakeſpeare, 
Dirie, , I [diſplicentia, Lat.] | 
1. Incivility : diſobligation, | 
2. Niſguſt ; any thing unpleling. 2 
he diſplacencict that he recelves, by the conſequences of his 
excoli, tar outweigh all that Is grateful In its 


% Dieria'ne, v. 4. [dis and plant.] 
1. Po remove a plant. 3 ; 
2. Lo drive u people from the place in which they 
have fixed their reſidence. 
All thoſe countries, Which, lying near unto any mountains, or 
Aim dotarts, had been planted with Engliſh, were hoxtly e 
| loſt, . N ner 
=” may jultly account new plantations to be the children of for- 
mer kingdoms 1 1'1ike a plantation in a pure (oil g that is, where 


people ate not dijplanteds Bacon 
Dur tax TN TN rn. /; [from dis and plantatio.] 
1. The removal of a plank. 
2. 'The cjeQion of a people. | 
2 Lhe Go were alle to teliſt the Aflyrlans, whoſe dil 
tete Senacherld vaunted off Raleigh, 


J DISPLAY. d. a. [4/þ/eyer, French.] 


1. Lo . wide. e e 


he northern wind his wings : | 
At hls command, and reared fm up light. Fairy Queen, 


"There he him found all carelefily 4% 
In fecret thadow from the funny rays 
On @ Wert bed of lilies (oftly laid, 
. To exhibit to the ſight or mind. 
You ſpeak not like yourfelf, who ever yet 
Have fond to charity, and dfp/ay'd th effects 
Ot achten gentle. | 
Then de alternate beauty canſt diſplays 
The kuth of morning, and the milky way. _ Dryden. 
The works of nature, and the wards of revelation, diſptay truth 
ts mankind in characters do viſible, that thole, who are not quit 
ind, way reads „ Lats 
The erm 


Fairy Nees. 


the dark Lycan groves Nd. 


Gay. 5 


Decay of Piety, G 


D18 


Say how this inſtrument of love began 
And in immortal ſtrains diſp/ay the fan. 
3. To carve ; to cut up, 


Cay. 


He carves, diſplays, and cuts up to a wonder. Spettators 
4+ To talk without reſtraint. 
The very fellow which of late Shakeſpeare 


Diſplay'd fo ſaucily againſt _ highneis. 
5. To ſet oſtehtatiouſly to view, 


t th inſtant of our meeting, they will at once diſp/ay to the 
ad. 1 | 2 l a Sbakypeare, 
D18yL.a'y. #. J [from the verb.] An exhibition of any 

thing to vie. 

Our ennobled underſtandings take the wings of the morning to 
viſit the world above us, and have a glorious diſp/ay of the higheſt 
form of created excellencies, Glanville, 

We can with the greateſt: eoldneſs behold the ſtupendous 4i/- 
plays of omnipotence, and be in tranſports at the puny eilays of hu- 


man ſkill, ; Spettator. 
DisyL.BA'saNnCE. n./. [from diſpleaſt.) Anger; dil- 
content. Obſolete, 
Cordell ſaid, ſhe lov'd him as behov'd 3 
Whoſe ſimple anſwer, wanting colours fair 
To paint it forth, hint to diſp/eaſance mov'd. Fairy Queen. | 


DisyLEA'SANT. adj, [from diſplea/e.] Unpleafing ; 
offenſive ; unpleaſant, 

What to one is a moſt grateful odour, to another is noxious and 
diſpleaſant 3 and it were a miſery to ſome to lie ſtretched on a bed 
ot roles. Glanwille's Scepfiss 

To DiseLRASR, v. a, [dis and pleaſe.) Je offend ; to 
make angry. | | 

God way diſpleaſed. with this thing« 1 Chron. xxi« 7. 

To DiseLE ASE. v. . To diſguſt ; to raiſe averſion, 

Foul ſights do rather diſplcaſe, in that they excite the memory 
of foul things, than is the immediate objects; and therefore, 
in pictures, thoſe foul ſights do not much offend, Bac. Nut. Hifts 

Your extreme fondnel(s was perhaps as diſp/caſing to God before, 
as now your extreme affliction, Temple. 


Sweet and ſtinking commonly ſerve our turn for theſe ideas, 


which, in effect, is little more than to call them pleaſing or diſ- 
pleaſing ; though the ſmell of a roſe and violet, back ſweet, are cer- 
tainly very diſtin ideas. | Locke, 
DiseLEA$1NGNESs, #. / [from diſpleaſing.] Offen- 
fiveneſs ; quality of offending. g 
It is a miſtake to think that men cannot change the diſpleaſing- 
neſx or indifferency, that is in actions, into pleature and defire, if 
they will do but what is in their power. Loc be. 
Disruz'Asu KER. 1. /. [from diſpleaſe.] | 
1. Uneaſineſs; pain received. 
When good is propoſed, its abſence carries diſpleaſure or pain 
with it, oc ke. 
2. Offence; pain given. a 3 
Now ſhall 1 be more blameleſs than the Philiſtines, though I do 
them a diſpleaſure, Judges. 
3. Anger; indignation, | 
True repentance may be wrought in the hearts of ſuch as fear 
God, and yet incur his diſpleaſure, the deſerved effect whereof is 
eternal death, Hooker, 
He ſhould beware that he did not provoke Solyman's heavy di/- 
pleaſure againit him. Lis * Knolles. 
Undoubtedly he will relent, and turn 
From his diſpleaſure, | Milton. 
Though the reciprocalneſs of the injury ought to allay the di/- 
pleaſure at it, yet men ſo much more conſider what they ſuffer than 
what they do. Decay of Piety. 
On me alone thy juſt diſpleaſure lay z | 
But take thy judgments from this mourning land, 
You've ſhewn how much you my content deſign; 
Yet, ah | would heav'n's diſpleaſure paſs like mins! Dryden, 
Nething is in itſelf ſo pernicious to communities of learned men, 
ay the diſpleaſure of their prince. Addiſon's Freebolder, 
4. State of diſgrace ; ſtate of being diſcountenanced; 
disfavour. 


Dryden. 


He went into Poland, being in diſplcaſure with the pope for | 


overmuch familiarity. Peacham on Muſic. 

To DiseLBASURE, v. a. [from the __ To diſ- 
pleaſe ; not to gain favour; not to win affection. A 
word not elegant, nor now in uſe. 


When the way of pleaſuring or diſplcaſuring lieth by the favourite, 
it is Impoſſible any other ſhould be over great. Bacon, 


To DISPLO PDE. v. a. [ di/þlode, Lat.] To diſperſe with 
a loud noiſe; to vent with violence. 
Stood rank'd of ſeraphim another row, 


In poſture to diſplode their ſecond tire 
Of thunder, 


Disrro'sion. 5 
diſploding; a ſud 
and violence. 


Disro'x r, . / [dis and Sport.] Play; ſport; paſ- 
time; diverſion ; amuſement; merriment, 
She liſt not hear, but her diſporre purſued z | 

And ever bade him tay, till time the tide renew'd. Spenſer. 

His diſports. were ingenuous and manlike, whereby he always 

learned ſomewhat. Hayward en Edward VI. 

She buſied, heard the ſound | 
Of ruſtling leaves z but minded not, as us'd | 
To ſuch diſpert before her through the field. Milton. 
To Disro'x r. v. a, [from the noun.] To divert. 
Ho often, but attended with weak guard, 
Comes hunting this way to diſpore himſelf, Shakeſpeare, 


To Disro'R r. w. u. To play to toy; to wanton, 
Freſh gales and gentle airs 
Whiſper'd it to the woods, and from their wings 
Flung roſe, flung odours, trom the ſpicy ſhrub 
. ob ! ; 
vote to the winds their airy garments flew; 
The glitt'ring textures of the filmy dew 
= t in the richeſt tinQure of the ſkies, 
Where light diſports in ever mingling dyes. Pepe. 
Disro's Al. . %½ (from diſpeſe.] 
1. The act of diſpoſing or regulating any thing ; re- 
gulation ; diſpenſation ; diſtribution. . | 
| Tax not divine difpoſalz wileſt men 
Have err'd, and by bad women been deluded. 
2. The power of diſtribution; the ri 
Are not the bleſlings both of this world an 
N 
3. Government ; management; conduct. 
Wo ſhall get more true and clear knowledge by one rule, than 
by taking up principles, and thereby putting our minds into the diſ- 
{x of others. : Locke. 
4. g ns in a new late ; diſmiſſion into new 
ands. 


Milton. 


from di/þlofur, Lat.] The act of 
en burſt or diſperſion with noiſe 


Milton, 


Milton, 
ht of beſtowing. 
the next in his 4% 
Atterbury. 


reat importance, which is no leis than the diſpoſal of my ſiſter 
enny for life, Tatler, N® 75, 
To DISPO'SE. ©. a. [diſdeer, Fr. diſdox, Lat.] 
1. To employ to various purpoſes ; to diffuſe, 
Thus, whilt the did her various pow'r e 


The world was tree from tyrants, Wart and wyess Pre. 


Aus rſt te light expend the taste thades Pope's Statinn. 


— 


am called off from public differtations by a domeſtick affair of 


They are all couched in a pit, with obſcured lights which, |. 


* 


1 


2. To give; to place ; to beſtow, h 
Yet ſes, when noble benefits ſhall prove 
ab well diſpos'd, the mind grown once c 
ey turn to vicious forms, ten times 
Than ever they were fair. ; e e ugly 
Of what you gathered, as moſt 


our ow 2 
in works of public piety, N des hive ae aud 


To turn to any particular end or en, rat, 
3 Endure, bay & e 3 Jove will — 


N To future good our paſt and preſent woes. 
4. To adapt; to form for any pur poſe. 
Theſe when the knights beheld, they gan 4; 

Themſelves to court, and each a damiel choſc. 
But if thee lift unto the court to throng, ; 
And there to haunt after the hoped prey, 
, Then muſt thou thee diſpoſe another way, Hubbep 
g. To frame the mind; to give a propention ; 1. 
celine: with zo, 5 Oi. 
Suſpicions diſpoſe kings to tyranny, huſbands ta! 
my men to ee 3 melancholy, 9.8 hat. 10 
| e memory of what they had ſuffered, by bei nada 
fily diſpaſed ham to do this, f » by being withour ty ea, 
He knew the ſeat of Paradiſe | 
And, as he was diſpos'd, could prove it 
elow the moon, or elſe above it. lng 
This diſpeſes men to believe what it teaches, to follow 1 * 
ee To 
A man might do this now if he were maliciouſly dj f 
a mind to bring matters to extremity, N {peed wal 
Although the frequency of prayer and faſting may he 75 
efficacy to diſpoſe God to be more gracious, yet it is of g 
to diſpoſe us to be more objects of his grace, dreſs 
If mere moraliſts find themſelves diſpoſed to pride, luſt E 
ranee, or avarice, they do not think their morality 3 
check them. 5 i $ . 
6. To make fit; with for. | * 
This may diſpoſe me, perhaps, for the reception of truth; ky 
helps me not to it. | Lade 
7. 'To regulate ; to adjuſt, | 5 
. eee * 3 th' Athenian chief aroſe 
e knightly forms of combat to diſpeſe. Drydai; 
8. 70 DISTOSEH of, To apply to any pur 5 ws 
fer to any other perſon or uſe. | TS 
All men are naturally in a ſtate of perſoct freedom to order the 
actions, and diſpoſe of tticir poſſeſſions and perſons, as they think 
fit, within the bounds of the law of nature. Lack 
8. of the meat with the butler, or any other crony. Suff 
9. To DIS TOSEH of: To put into the hands of another 
As the is mine, I may diſpeſe ef her; ; 
Which ſhall be either to this gentlemeny 
Or to her death, Sbakeſpean, 
I have diſpsſed of ber to a man of buſineſs, who will let ter 
that to be well dreſſed, in good humour, and chearful ak 
mily, are the arts and ſciences of female life. 7 
10. To Disrost of. To give away 
A rural judge diſpos'd of beauty's prize, 
11. To DIS OSE of, To direct. 5 
The lot is caſt into the lap; but the whole diſpefing theraf is of 
the Lord, OS e Proverhy, 
12. To Diseost of, To conduct; to behave, 
hey muſt receive inſtructions how to di poſe of themſelves whey 
they come, which mult be in the nature of laws unto them, 
| REL : Bacon's Advice to Villus 
13. To Disposr of. To place in any condition, 
Por the remaining doubt, 
What to reſolve, and how diſpoſe of me, 
Be warn'd to caſt that uſeleis care aſide. Dryden's Pally, 
14. To D1syPos8 of. To put away by any means, 
They require more water than can be found, and more tht 
can be diſpoſed of if it was found. Bur, 
To Dispo'st., v. u. To bargain; to make terms, Ob. 
ſolete. | | 


70 
Tg 


Tal 
by authority, 
Walls, 


When the ſaw you did ſuſpect 
She had diſpos'd with Cæſar, and that your rage 
Would not be purg'd, ſhe ſent word ſhe was dead. Shak 
Disro'sk. 2. /. | from the verb. | 
1. Power; management; diſpoſal : with at or to. 
All that is mine I leave at thy diſpoſe 3 
My goods, my lands, my reputation, Shaleſpurs 
: It ſhall be my taſk | 
To render thee the Parthian ar diſpoſe. 
Of all your goodneſs leaves to our diſpoſe, 
Our liberty 's the only gift we chuſe. Dryd. Indign Emp 
2, Diſtribution ; act of government; diſpenſa on. 
All is beſt, though oft we doubt 
What th' unſearchable diſpoſe 
Of higheſt wiſdom brings about, 
And ever beſt found in the cloſe, Milton's Aru. 
3. Diſpoſition ; caſt of behaviour. Obſolete. 
He hath a perſon, and a ſmooth diſpeſa 
To be ſuſpected; fram'd to make women falſe. 
; Shakeſpeare's Othilk 
4. Diſpoſition ; caſt of mind; inclination. Obſolete, 
| He carries on the ſtream of his diſpoſe 
Without obſervance or reſpect of any, 
In will iar. Shakeſp. Troilut ond Crifh 
Disro's ER. 1. J. Tfrom diſpoſe, | 
1. Diſtributor ; diſpenſer ; beſtower. 
The magiſtrate is both the beggar, and the dipeſe of what i 
got by begging. Graunt's Bills of Mr 
Governor; regulator; director. 
I think myſelf obliged, whatever my private apprehenſion mu 
de of the ſucceſs, to do my duty, and leave events to their dip 


7 

All the reaſon of mankind cannot ſuggeſt any ſolid dus 
ſatisfaction, but in making that God our friend, who is the! 
ſolute dieſer of all things. Sh 


ould I had been di of thy ſtars 
Thou ſhouldſt have ber * died in van. Dole 
3. One who takes from, and gives to, whom he plea 
But brandiſh'd high, in an ill omen'd hour, 
To thee, proud Gaul, behold thy juſteſt fear, 
he maſter ſword, peer of thy pow'r. "Rh 


D18yo81'T10N, . / [from di/pofitio, Lat.] 
1. Order ; method ; diſtribution, 1 
Touching muſical harmony, whether by inſtrument or vi" 
being of high and low, in due proportionable diſpoſition, ſuch de 
withitanding is the force thereof, and fo very pleaſing «ft 
hath, in that very part of man which js moſt divine, that — 
have been thereby induced to think, that the foul itſelf Ty 
ture is, or hath in it, harmony. * | H 1 
Under this head of invention Is placed the diſpoſition of tie _ 
to put all things in a beautiful Pl and harmony, that the a 
may be of a piece. D»yden's Dufre/n'y, P 12 
] aſk whether the connection of the extremes be not more 1 
ſeen, in this ſimple and natural diſpefition, than in the * 
ed repetitions and jumble of five or nx ſyllogiſms? 
2. Natural fitneſs ; quality. 10 
Refrangibility of the rays of light is their diſpy/icion to be w- 
ed, or turned out of their way, in paſſing out ot one _ 1 
2 or medium into another. 
3. Tendency to any act or ſtate, 11 
This argueth a great ien to putrefuctlon in the foil an: 
a 


„ Ne A 
Bacm's N be 


( 


3 * PD 


i 


Di 


lden the power and ability of dolng any thing is 
ba 238 every occaſion to Neak into action. Lec le. 
e 1 to bo uſed or omitted according to the ſymptoms 
Bleeding dhe brain 2. it relieves in any inflammatory diſpoſition 


4 Temper . for their ſakes, more-than the villanous in- | 


1 have fuff 1, diſdofition is able to bear. 
| conſtancy of man's had been 


ings of your dj if , 
The bad not ſhew'd them, how you were diſpos'd, | 


Fre they lack'd power to croſs Vi. 1 | epeare 1 ann. 


a : ill | 
Affection. of kindneſs or 1 | ln the dif. 
5 g — myſelf to be 2 — aha een — 4 


6; redominant inclination. 


= e , Anrbmy and Clare: 
Th to our friends is generally cau y our 
15 Hof Jo 417 zion in them which we feel in ourſelves. Pope, 
|. Aortment ; FS uftment of external circumſtances : 


; uſed. 4 | 
15 I crave fit diſpoſition for my wife, 105 
Due reference of place and exhibition, ; ; 
As levels with her breeding. Shak s Othello 


D15y0'81T1VE: adj."[from diſpoſe.) That which implies 


Gren e aged eh ecretive. We 
T 


words of all Judicial acts are written narratively, unleſs it be 


in ſeritences herein diſpoſitive and enactintz terms are made uſe of. 


. » 


Digpos1 TIVELY: adv. [from difdeitive 
2. Ref ng individuals; diſtributiv oe.” 


i of one thing is 

That axiom in philoſophy, that the generation o | 
although it be ſubſtantially true, con- 

thr rs ae ls ewe verified in the 

Na ; rown's Folger 7 

os 170A. . / [from diſpeſ.] The of chat 

3 in which the planet is, and by which therefore it 


: is alſfo* 1 
cerning the form and matter, 
efficient or producer. 


is over · ruled. 


J Dis 088456. v. 4. [dit and el.. ] 


1. To put out of poſſeſſion 1 t0 deprive; to diſſeize. 


blow from ſaddle forced him to fly; 
ae | needs down to his manly breaſt 

Have cleft his head in twaln, and life thence diſpel 
* * 7 2 


Thou halt hold the opinion of 
of thy brandame. Shakeſpeare's T 


Let us fit upon the ground, and tell 
How ſome have been depos'd, ſome lain in war 


” . 
Some haunted by the ghoſts they diſpaſeſt d. Shak. Rich, II. 


I will chuſe - . 
Mine heir from forth the beggars of the world 


In hope; thy ſuccours I invoke, 
To win the crown whence I am d; 
For like renown awaiteth on the ſtroke, 


Jo caſt the haughty down, or raiſe th' oppreſs'd. Fairfax, 
The children went to Gilead, and took it, and diſpoſſeJed the 
Numbers, XXIII. 39. 


Amorite which was in it. | 
This inacceſſible high ſtrength, the ſeat” | 
Of Deity ſupreme, us diſpoſſeſs"d, - by 


He truſted to have ſeis d. Milton. 


Reſtleſs Amata lay „ 
Fir'd with diſdain for Turnus diſpoſſeft, 
And the new nuptials of the Trojan gueſt. Doe 
. It is generally uſed with of before the 
away. , " 


diſpoſeſs the pirate of Tunis. | Knolles's Hiſtory, 
'r ſhall | 
My thoughts of — 2 <0 | | Denbam. 


O faireſt of all creatures, laſt and beſt . - 
Of what heav'n made, how art thou 5 
Of all thy native glories ! 


merly with From. 'Þ 
They arrogate dominion undeſerv'd 


. » Over their brethren, and quite diſpoſeſs 


Concord and law of nature from the earth. Milten. 
It will be found a work of no ſmall difficulty to diſpoſſe/s and 
throw out a vice from that heart, where long poſſeſſion - 
2 : our. 


to plead preſcription. 
Diseo'suRs, . % [from diſþoſe.) 


1. Diſpoſal ; government; er; mana ment. 
Pin hi F who good oce i Mona, ts 


The throne of kings, and all of human birth. Sandy. 
They quietly ſurrendered both it and themſelves to his diſpoſure. (| 
3 Sandys's Journey 

| Whilt the muxmur againſt the preſent diſpeſure of things, they 
re in them a difformity from rimitive rule, and 
beſt. Br. Vulg. Err. 


do tacitly de 


the idea of that mind that formed all things 
2. State ; poſture, 


banden remained in a kind of warlike diſpoſure, or perhaps little | 


Wotton. 


2 1. . [dit and praiſe.) Blame; cenſure ; 


nour, 


| If I can do it 
By aught that 1 can ſpeak in his diſÞraiſe, 


She ſhall not long continue love to him. Shakeſpeare. | 
To me reproach 
Rather belongs, diſtruſt, and all diſpraiſe. Milton. 


Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wall 


Or knock the breaſts 3 no weakneſs 3 no contempt, | 
Jer Agon ius. 


Diſpraiſe, or blame. 
. Ineed not raiſe 
Trophies to thee from other men's diſpraiſe, Denham. 


Looks fright not men: the general has ſeen Moors 
With as bad faces 3 no diſpraiſe to Bertran's. 


My ance will belong to ſome other author. 


covering its own faults. 


a ** z to condemn, 
No Fad Anthony, I've diſprai:'d Ceſar. Ky" 


are. 4+ 
ed j N 1 
Nm before tha w. n the world; honeſt Ned, none: I dj prajjed 


wicked, that the wicked might not fall in | 
* 4 — ght not fall in love 


D commendation. 


, | | . ter. 
with Gain adv, (from vais] With vn, 


£4 


k 


8 


bnot on Diet. 


nother by the diſpoſition, he criex out, no 


liffe's Parergon. 


iry Queen, 
Pythagoras, ere I will allow of 
| thy wits 3 and fear to kill a woodcock, leſt thou U the ſoul 


iftb Night. 


, 
And diſpoſeſs her all. | | Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
1 


's und. 
ing taken 


— 2 reſolved, with a pulfſant army, to paſs over, and to | 


Dede State of Innocence. 

Nothing can create more trouble to a man than to endeavour to 

20 him of this concelt. f 3 Tillotſon. 
3. For | ya 


If any writer ſhall do this p ſo much honour as to inſcribe 

as axe praiſe or diſprajſe of ſuch a 

Addiſon. 
faults will not be hid, and it is no 4 to me that the 

dab the clearneſs of one's mind is 1 proved han 

* . 1 ope 


Te Driyna' tan, v. 4. [from the noun.) To blame ; 


done auen . careful . - 

an. Mucks, while they ike my wares, — 22 

Dura kong, PER Spectator. 

So blames, 1. . denn Male.! A n 15 = 

SPRA18S1mLE, adj, [from diſpraiſe.] we of 
1 . , "a 


wy 


x 
? 


2 Dis PRTAPD. v. a, 


DisrROrO 


To 
miſmatch ; to join things unſuitable in quantity or 


DIS 


Hata ta'en your part. 


word is poetical. 


As morning ſun her beams diſpreaden 
And in her * fair truth and mercy doth ap 
Over him, art, ſtriving to compare 
With nature, did an-arbour green diſpread, | 

Framed of wanton ivy, flowing fair, | 
Through which the fragrant eglantine did ſpread 
His pricking arms, entrail'd with roſes red. 

Above, below, around, with art diſpread, 
The ſure incloſure folds the genial bed. 


Drisyno'erT. . /. [dis and profit.) Loſsz d 


detriment. 


Disero'or. =, ＋ [dis and proof] Confutation ; con- 
r 4 


His remark contains the grounds of his doctrine, and offers at. 
ſomewhat towards the poke of mine. 


ing farther in ſupport of one, or in 
e _ 
0 DispPRO'PERTY. v. a. [dis and property.] Tho 


I need not offer any 


poſſeſs. of any property. 


- 


diſparity, 


Not to affect many propoſed matches 
Of her own clime, complexion, and degree, 
- Whereto we ſee in all things nature'tends : n 
Foh! one may ſmell, in ſuch, à will moſt ranle, 
Foul diſpreportion, thoughts unnatural. 
: Reaſoning, I oft admire 
How nature, wiſe and frugal, could commit 
Such diſproportions z with ſuperfluous hand 


So many nobler bodies to create, 


Beater, ſo many fold, to this one uſe. 
| Perhaps, from greatneſs, tate and pride, 
Thus ſurpriſed, ſhe may fall: 
Sleep does diſproportion hide, 
And, death reſembling, equals all, 


For their ſtrength, 


Ex a fatal conſequence. ; 


Nee tion is ſo great, we cannot but 


What did the liquid to th' aſſembly call, 
Co gy their aid to form the pond'rous ball? 
Firſt tell us, why did any come ? next, why 


In ſuch a diſpreportion to the dry? 


form; to join unfitly. 


There fits deformity to mock my body, 
To ſhape my legs of an unequal ſize, © 


To diſproportion me in every part. 


Diſtance and men's fears have ſo enlarged the truth, and ſo 
„, eg every thing, that we have made the little troop of | 
ee a gallant army, and already meaſured by the 
adow. 0 Nan j 
| Muſick craveth your acquaintance i many are of ſuch 
portioned ſpirits, that they avoid her company. 
e on earth, with undiſcording voice, 
May rightly anſwer that melogious noiſe 
As once we did, till diſp 'd fin 


Jarr'd againſt nature's chime. 


DispROPO'RTIONABLE, adj. [from di/proportion.] Un- 
ſuitable in form or quantity; not duly regulated in 


regard to ſomething elle. 


ubts and fears are the ſharpeſt paſſions : through theſe: 
falſe opticks all that you ſee is like the evening ſhadows, diſpro- 
portionable to the truth, and ſtrangely longer than the true ſub- 


ſtance. 


Had the obliquity been greater, the earth had not been 
dure the diſproportionable differences of ſeaſon, 
We are apt to ſet too great a value on temporal bleſſings, and 
ionable eſteem of ſpiritual. Smalridge. 
There is no wine of ſo ſtrong a body as to bear ſuch a dif 
fportionable quantity of water as fixty parts. B 


D1s8yROPO'RTIONABLENESS. . . [from diſproportion- 
able.) Unſuitableneſs to ſomething elſe. | 
DrisyroyO'RTIONABLY, adv. 


have too low and di 


Unſuitably ; not ſymmetrical 


ly. | 

We have no reaſon to think much to * to God our deareſt 
intereſts. in this world, if we conſider how diſproportionably great 
the reward of our ſufferings ſhall be in another, 


D1syROPORT1ONAL, adj. 
proportionable ; unſymmetrical; unſuitable in 
- tity or form to ſomething elſe. _ 
D1»yROPO'RTIONALLY. adv. [from 
Unſuitably with reſpe& to quantity or value. 
DisyROPO'RTIONATE. adj. [from diſpreportion.] Un- 
ſymmetrical ; unſuitable to ſomething elſe either in 


bulk, form, or value. 


None of our members are crooked or diſtorted, or diſproportionate 


to the reſt, either in exceſs or defect. 


It is plain that men have agreed to a di 


poſſeſſion of the earth 
Unſuitably ; unſymmetrically. 


DisyRayO"RTIONATENESS. 2. / [from diſproportion- 
ate.) Unſuitableneſs in bulk, form, or value. 
To Diorro've. v. a. [dis and prove.) 


1. To confute an aſſertion z to convi& of errour or 


. falſehood. 


This expoſition they plainly diſprove, and ſhew by 
| ſon, that of David the words of David could not poſlibly be 


This Weſtmoreland maintains, 


meant. 


And Warwick ſhall diſprove it. 
ö The traitor's odious name 


hath been ſaid to diſprove them. 


2. To convict a practice of errour. ' 
They behold thoſe things diſproved, diſannulled, and re) 
which uſe had made in a manner natural. | | 
If God did not forbid all indifferent ceremonies, then our con- 
formity with the church of Rome in ſome ſuch is not hitherto 
as yet d although papiſts were unto ud as 1 N 


* 9 


Michael Caflio! 

kk prank" ONT 
en I ha e of you diſprai , | 
F 

[4is and fpread.] To ſpread 
different ways. In this word, and a few others, ai 
has the ſame force as in -Latin compoſition, and 
means, different ways; in different directions. This 


RTION, 3. /. [dis and proportion.) Unſuit 
ableneſs in form or quantity of one thing, or one part 


2. Lawful to be conteſted, _ 
of the ſame thing, to another; want o ſymmetry ;; 


1 geg for the advantage of themlelyes or others, whoſe 
neſs | 


lackmore's Creation. 
That we are deſigned for a more exalted happineſs than can be 
derived from the things of this life, we may infer from their vaſt 
ke to the deſires and capacities of our ſoul, / 


ISPROPO'K TION, v. 4. [from the noun. ] 


Je Dispu'TE, v; a; 


[from diſproportion.] 


from diſproportion.)] Diſ- 


proportional.) | 


Ray. 
iſproportionate and unequal 
| : ' Lock 
DisyRoOPO'RTIONATELY. adv. [from diſproportionate. 


|Disquatieica'TiON. . J. [from duality. That 
t. 


I firſt return, and then diſprove thy claim. Dryden: Fables. | 
It is eaſier to affirm than to diſprove. 

That falſe ſuppoſition! I- advanced in order to diſprove it, and 
by that means to prove the truth of my doctrine. 


We ſee the ſame aſſertions produced again, without notice of what 


DIS. 


3- To diſapprove j to d,, e 
7 NA diſallowed A God for theme 
Disti vA. % [from a e "2 
1. One that or confu 
2; One that b 


Hookers 
onfutes, 3 
ames; a cenſurer: if the following 
paſſage be not ill printed for di/approver. - | 
The fingle example that our annals have yielded of two extremes, 


; | © within ſo ſhort timez by moſt of the ſame commenders and di 
pear, Spenſer. 


vers, would require no flight memorial. 


IDisyu"nisHABLE. adj, [di and paniſbable.] With- 


out penal reſtraint. | 


No leaſes of any part of the ſaid lands ſha ever be made, other 
than leaſes for years not exceeding. thirty-one, in poſſeſſion, and 


net in reverſion or remainder, and not diſpuniſbable of waſte, | 


| Swiſft's Laſt Will. . 


diſburſe. It is not certain that the 
ſhould not be written diſbur/e. 
Many à pound of my own proper ftore, 
Becauſe I would not tax the needy commons, 
Have I diſprſed.to the garriſons, ; ii | 
And never aſk'd for reſtitution. _ - Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 


To Drsyv'n68. v. a. [dis and purſe.) To pay; to 


ng paſſage 


Drisyvu"TABLE. adj, [from Du.! 


* 


1. Liable to conteſt; controvertible; that ſor which 
ſomething may by alleged on oppoſite ſides. 

If they are not in. themſelves diſpiutable, why are they fo much 

diſputed ? TN ES OE ST EEC .. 


Until any point is determined to be a law, it remai nains table 
by every ſubject. Were = ow 


b ; : | g +- — t. 
Disruraxx. . / [from a Latin.] 
A controvertift; an arguer; a reaſoner.. 


- Notwithſtanding theſe learned diſputants, it was, to the unſeho- 
lafſtick ftateſnian that the world owed'their peace, defence, and li- 
berties. 197 + lava 4 Locle. 

Our diſputants put me in mind of the ſkuttle fiſhy that, when 


. he is unable to extricate himſelf, blackens all the water about 
1 bim till he becomes inviſible. . $60) ae ba 
(21,070 rant. cod Dilputing 1 engaged in contra: 
verſy. Not in-uſe, VV 


, SpeFtator. 


1 
* 


Thou chere waſt found 
On points and queſtions fitting Moſes' chair. p Milton, 
DisevrTa TION. 2. , | from di/þutativ, Latin. 


1. The ſkill of controverſy; argunientation: | , - 7 


Conſider what the learning of diſputation is, and. how * ; 


is only the vain oftentation of ſounds, _ Locke. 
2. Controverſy ;* argumental conteſt, | 
Well do I find, bykhe wiſe knitting together of your anſwer, that 
any giſputation 1 can uſe is as much too weak as 1 ns > 
Till fome-admirable_ or unuſual accident h as it ha 
in ſome, to "gy beginning of a better eu jag the Era 
diſputation about the knowledge of God commonly e * ray 
, 4 ' HE £448 ce I 3 5 p '4 14 ooher. 


Ibisrvr'rious. 4%. [from diſpute.) Inclined to dif- 
pute; cavilling. | 


A man muſt be of a very. diſpktatious temper; that enters into 
ſtate controverſies with any of 42 70 ſex. _ | Addiſon. 


Dis8ev'raTIVE; adj. [from Due. Diſpoſed to de- 
bate; argumentative, e. 
Perhaps this practice might not ſo eaſily be peryerted, as. to raiſe 
a cavilling, diſputative, and ſceptical temper in the thinds of youth, 
8 ait Improvement of the Mind. 


| To DISPU'TE: w.'m [difuto, Latin.]- To contend by 


argument; to altercate; to debate j to argue; to 
controvert. eq Nog a>. 1 10 

If attempts of the Lys have often proved unfit, thoſe of the * 
ſword are, more ſo, and fighting le a wotſe 5 2 „ whe 
my ” 88 Lo e tcay 0 iety. 
Arhe atheiſt ean pretend no obligation d{-coniftlnds why 2 
ſhould diſpute ugulfrſt felixgioon . 4 Tillotſon. 
Did not Paul and Barnabas diſpate- with vehemence about a 
very little point of conveniency ? ; Atterbury, 


1. To contend for, whether by words or action. 
Things were diſputed before they. came to be determined : men 
afterwards were not to diſpute 1 Ras, but to obeys Hookers 
urn e do er HO Dryd. Inlian Emz 
As if you fought before Cydaria's eyes. . „ 
One ſays this fr) age is his own: — drinks the 22 
and ſwears he'll diſpute that with him atler. 
2. To queſtion ; to reaſon about; | 
Now I am ſent, and am not to di EE 
My prince's orders, but to execute. ryd. Indian Emp. 
3. To diſcuſs to think on: a ſenſe not in uſe. | 
iſpute it like a man. 
+ ==— ſhall do ſo ; | 
But I muſt alſo feel it as man. Sbaleſp. Macbeth. 
Disru“rE. . / [from the verb.] Conteſt; contro- 
verſy ; atgumental eontention . a 
The queſtion being about a fact, it is gin Opt to d as a 
0ckes 


proof an hypotheſis which is the very thing in diſpute. f 
The earth is now placed ſo. gonvenigntly, that plants thrive 
and flouriſh in it, and animals live: this is matter of fact, and 


beyond all diſpute. Bentley. 
Disev*rT8t £85. adj, [from diſpute.] Undiſputed ; un- 

controvertibfe, | mv". Hi. 
D1s8ev*reR, 3. / [from diſpute.) A controvertiſt; on 
given to argument and oppoſition, es 1 
Both were v t diſputers againſt the heathen idolatry. 


Thoſe concluſions have generally obtained, and have — 
knowledged even by diſputers themſelves, till with labour they 
had ſtifled their convictions, + * Roger. 


which diſqualifies ; that which makes un 
It is recorded as a ſufficient . TN of a wife, that, 
ſpeaking of her huſband, ſhe ſaid, God forgive him. Spettator, 
To Disqua'LiyFy, v. 2 and gal. | 
1. (To make unfit; to diſable by ſome natural or legal 
impediment, | 

Such perſons as ſhall confer benefices on unworthy and giſ- 
qual:fied perſons, after a notice or cortection given, ſhall for that 
turn be deprived of the power of preſenting unto ſuch benefices. 

wn ooh Wag  Ayliffe's Parergon, 
2: It has commonly for before the objeQive noun. 

I know no employment for which piety diſgualifes. Swift, 
My common illneſs utterly diſquatifs me for all converfation; I 
mean my deafneſs, Swift. 

3. To deprive of a right or claim by ſome poſitive re- 


ſtriction; to diſable; to except from any grant, 
' Savift has from, | 


The church of England is the only body of Chriſtians which 
Ts 14 5 43 Alſtualiſes 


— 


J 
[ 


18 


9 Ae fraltion itſelf; 
3. To want a taſte of; to diſlike. 


'To Divqua'nTiITY, v. 4. [dir 


Dis ay 


Dis 
1 
laring In the civil power, ater thn ſenators, | 


& 


ell theſe, preach” Its dachte, fun 


en; to diminiſh, Nor uſl 
ot day to = Os 
And the rem , at thall 
To be ſuch men as may beſort your 


and gyantity.] V% leſſ- 
100 | | 


. . Iba / 979 —ͤ 
Dir VUneafineſs ; rettleſl. 
ness want . tranquillity vexation ; diſturbance ; 


anxiet 7. | 
He that, a tis principley Uves without any diſquiet of 
| Hooghy nay a fald to be happy. NT, L'Eftrange., 
we give to our paſſions, we 
the reſent, Nay the to our — diſquiet, 22. 
I had rather live in Ireland than under 
_ - hearing you are out of order. 
ur. ad}, Unquiet ; uneaſy ; reſileſs. 
I pray you, huſband, be not ſo di/quict 3 
The meat was well if you were fo (intent. Shakeſpeare. 
To DIY r. v. 4. [from the noun.} To diſturb 
to make uneaſy ; to haraſs; to vexz to fret j to 
deprive of tranquillity, 88 
The proud Roman him % ulered. Fairy Queen. 


N 2 — WOO my foul ? and why art thou fo diſ- 
uletad within me 


Tillotſon. 
the frequent di/quicts of 
$10ift „ 


im. 

By anger and impatience the mind bs diſguicted, and Is not able 
 ealily to a Itſelf to prayer. Duppas' 

hou, happy creature, art ſecure | | 

From all the torments we endure j | 

Deſpalr, ambitlon, Jealouſy, | | 

Loſt friends, nor love, dilguiets thees Roſcommon. 
Divaprtrss. 5 % [from uit. A diſturber; a 


araſſer. | 
Divqui'srLY. atv, [from difquict,.) Without reſt 3! 
anxiouſly ; uneafily ; without calmneſs, 4 
Treachery, and all-ruinous diſorders,” follow us diſquietly to our 
gra\ea. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
He reſted diſquietly that night 4 but ln the morning 1 found him 


calm. | Wiſeman. 

Dis gprs. / s diſquitt.)] VUneaſineſs ; reſt- 

' leſlneſs ; anxiety ;, diſturbance. cg —. 
All otherwiſe, ſuld he, 1 riches rede, 

And deem them root of all . Fairy Nucen. 
Arrius won to himſelf both followers and great defenders z where- 
upon much diſquictngſr enſued, Hooker, 

Divqui'srupt, „. / [from {mah} | Uneaſineſs 
+ diſturbance ; want of tranquillity. 


e 
Lite U iat attends a great character, and to a multitude 
of diſquictuder the deſire of it (ubjets an ambitious mind, | 
| Addiſon's Spectator. 
"Tis the beſt preſervative from all thoſe temporal fears and 4%. 
quiatuder, which corrupt the enjoyment, and embitter the lives, of 


men. | Rogers, 
DisqQui8i'riON, % ui, Latin.) Examina- 
| der 1 diſputative A . | 1 


God hath reſerved many things to his own reſolution, whoſe de- 
terminations we cannot hope from fleſh but with reverence muſt 
ſuſpend unto that great day, whoſe juſtice ſhall either condemn our 
N ot, "ANG .. 

in r s diſqu concerning t 
antediluvian earth. N py 40 Natural Hiftory. 

The royal ſoclety had « good effect, as It turned — of the 
my geniuſes of that age to the diſquifiion of pen haew- 
. petlator, 

he nature of animal diet may be diſcovered by taite, and 
other ſenſible qualities, and ſome general rules, without *. 
” wiſtion upon overy kind. x | rbuthnot, 
* go by K. v. 4. [dis and ran.] To degrade 
ir « ; 


from 
Did. 


Diss toad. . % [dis and regard. ] Slight notice; 


neglect ; contempt, 
To Diese. v. a, [from the noun.) To light z 
to negleR ; to contemn. 


Since we are to do good to the poor, to rangers, to enemies, 
thoſu whom nature I» too apt to make vs deſpite, diſregard, or 


hate, then undoubtedly we are to do good to all, Spratt, 
| Thoſe fade which God hath diſregarded hitherto, be may regard 
for the N . 8 | Smalridge, 

- Studious man 4 ſame, 
And uſeful knowled way Wade alm. Blackmore. 
DionnoA'kDrevUL, ad. (di/regard and Tull. Negli- 


gent z contemptuous, 
DisnuoalhDyULLY. adv. [from di/regardful.) Ne- 
gligently z contemptuouſly, | _— 
Dünt'rien. ./ [dir and reli.) | 
1. Bad taſte ; navuſeouſneſs, : 
Oft the aſay'd, 5 
Hunger and thirſt conſtraining i drugg'd av oft 


With hatefulleſt difre/ifh, writh'd their jaws 
With foot and clndery Al's. ; Milton, 
2. Diſlike of the palate j ſqueamiſhneſs, | J 
Bread or tobacco may be neg Where they are ſhewn not to 


de vſeſul to health, becauſe of an indifferency or dijre/ifh to ee 
Le. 


To Drank tivw, v. 4. [from the noun.) 
1 To make nauſeous j to infet with an unpleaſant 


. Fruits of taſte to pleaſe 
True de, and not %% thirlk 
Of neftarous draughts between, from 


* 


milky Mam. Milton. 


The ſame annlety and folkitude thay embittored the purſuit, $ 


R Neri. 


The world de become toe buly tot me: every body Is fo con- 
earned for the publick, that all private enjoy ments are lolt, or di/+' 


DinuevrTaſriON, ny 45 and : 
1. Difgrace z diſhonour. 


1 wv What was the courſe in the happy days of n 
yy 4 wad it le no di/reputation ty fallow, hg 1 


8+ z ignominy. 
wy 


re 
The king fearing left that the bad tec cet 
rd. 
& men as — — 


reputation. | 


difcourage his 
1 dring d{/reputation to himtelt, * to 
made. 
Gluttony le not of 6 great diſreputation 
nels, | tv: Holy Living. 
Dust. „ / [4+ and rate.] 1 character 
reputation. * 
the king's perſon, and 


diſhonour z want 
How — — they caſt TOP v * 
ne v a f 
Py a TY and wy Tacivility ; want 
verencez an a approaching to 


delng his 
Duster. e. 
of reverence 
rudeneſs. ; 


An nne 
—_— me more penal, Clarendon, 
writ a maAthodieal difcourſe concerning theſe arts, 


ehuling u certaln denefit detory the hagard that might accrue from 
the vd Hfeperth vx! ignorant perfonns Wilkins 


on | 


ift on thi Sacrumenia T. Diers FETT Ul. 


[Disazerz'crrulrtx. 


ourſelves tor F 
| 


N 


| 


| 


B19 


What is more uſual to 


leaſt aftront or diſreſpe#t ? 
adj. [ diſreſpet and full.] Irrever- 


adv. [from di/reſpetf.] lr. 


reverently ; uncivilly, © _ . 
We cannot belleve our ity will think fo d peu of 
their great grandmothers, as that they made themſelves monſtrous 


to appear amiable, 
To Disno'ys. v. 4. [dis and robe.] To undrels ; to 
uncover; to ſtrip. | 
Thus when they had the witch diſzabed quite, 
And all her filthy feature open ſhown, 
They let her go at will, and wander ways unknown; 
Kill the villain ſtraight, 
Diſrobe Wien of the matchleſs monument, 
Thy father's triumph o'er the ſavages. Shoteſp. King Jobs. 
'Theſe two great peers were diſrobed of their glory, the one by 
n the other by violence, fron 
ho will be prevailed with to Moby himfelf ut once of all his 
old 8 and pretenees to knowledge and learning, and turn 
himſelf out ſtark naked in queſt afreſh of new notions? Locke, 
Disnvu'pTiION, we % [difruptie, Latin. ] 
1. The act of breaking aſunder. | 
This ſecures them from diſruption, which they would be in 
danger of, upon a ſudden ſtretch or contortion. 
2. Breach ; rent; dilaceration; | | 
The agent which effected this difruprion, and diflocation of 
the ſtrata, was ſeated within the earth» Woodward. 
If raging winds Invade the atmoſphere, 
Their force its curious texture cannot tear; 
Not make diſruption in the threads of uit. Blackmor's 
DissATIsT ATN. , /. [dis and /atirfadtion.) The 
ſtate of being diſſatisfied diſcontent ; want ot ſome- 
thing to complete the with, 
He that cha his conditions out of 
fallin, when he has tried a new one, Wiſhes for his old again. | 
Ly | {'Eftrange. 


The ambitious man has little happineſs, but is ſubje& to much 
uneaſineſs and diffatisfattion. ſon's Specrator. 
In vain we try to remedy the deſecte of our acquitition, by va- 
ing the object : the ſame difſatisfattion purſues us through the 
circle of created goods. x Rogers. 


ent; uncivil. 


Spenſer. 


. 


ri. 
| Div9aT18ea'cTORINES®. x. J [from difſatisfaFory.], 


Inability to give content, 
Dis8aTi8Fa"crorRY. adj. [from. diſatisfy.] That 
which is unable to give content. Wh 
To DISS A Ter v. v. 4. [46 and /atisfy.] 
1. To diſcontent ; to diſpleaſe. 


The advantages of life will not hold out to the length of deſire; 
ond, ſince they are not big enough to ſatisfy, they 
big enough to digatizfy. Collier, 
_ requiſite. 
I till retain ſome of my notions, after your lord ſhip's having 
appeared dj <p with them. ; Licks 
To DISSE'CT, v. a. Lee, Latin.}— 
1. To cut in pieces. It is uſed chiefly of anatomical 
Jos 5 made by ſeparation of the parts of ani- 
bodies, | 
No maſk, no trick, no favour, no reſerve z 


Difeet your mind, examine every nerve, Roſcommon. 
ollowing life in creatures we _—_ | 
We loſe it in the moment we detect. Pape. 


3. To divide and examine minutely. 
This paragraph, that has not one 1 word throughout, 1 


have dige&ted for a ſample. Atterbury. 
D1894"cT10N. 2. /; LAiſſidlis, Latin. ] 
1. The act of ſeparating the parts of animal bodies; 
anatomy. 4 s 
She cut her up ; but, upon the difeFjon, found her juſt like other 
hens, SL Eftrange. 


1 hall enter upon the di/ſidFion of a coquet's hearty und, com- 
municate that curious piece of anatoniy, | ſon. 
3. Nice examination. : 

Such (tridt enquiries into nature, ſo true and fo perfect a difec-" 

tion of human kind, is the work of extraordinary net. 1 

rranville. 


Te DISSE/TZE. . a. Ii ſciſir, French. ] To diſpoſſeſs; 


to 1 It is commonly uſed of -a legal act. 
e fo 1 of his griping gro, 
The knight his thrillant ſpear again aſlay'd | 
In his bra(s-plated body to emboſs, Fairy Queen. 


If a prince ſhould give a man, beſides his ancient patrimony 
which his family had been difeized of, an additional eſtate, never 

| before in the pofſemon of his anceſtors, he could not be ſaid to re- 
eſtabliſh lineal ſueceſſion. Loc te. 


Diss “is 1g. . . [from iſcifir, French.] An unlawful 


ee a man of his land, tenement, or other 
immoveable or incorporeal right. Coxvell, 


D1888"t20R. . . (from it.] 
another. 
To DISSE'MBLE. v. a. ee Latin; /emblance, 
difſemblance, and probably Aer, in old French. ] 
1. To hide under falſe appearance; to conceal; to 
pretend that not to be which really is, 
She anſwered, that her ſoul was God's z and touching her faith, 
as ſhe could not change, fo the would not defſemble it. Haywvard. 
2. To pretend that to be which is not. This is not 
the true ſignifickion. * 
| Ow Your ſon Lucentio __— | —_ 
Doth love my daughter, and the loveth him, £ 
Or both e deeply their affections. Shakeſpeare, 
In vain on the di mother's tongue 
Had cunning art and fly perſuaſion hung 
And real care in vain, Ar love, 5 
In the true parent's panting brealt had roye, Pricr. 
To Diss unt. v. u. 


1. To play the hypoctite; to uſe falſe profeſſions 3 t 
I» Pay ypoct p z to 


Ye diffembled In your hearts when ye ſent me unto the Lord your 
Qod, laying, Pray for us: Jeremiah, All. 20. 
1 would % with my nature, where 
M LN 411 friends, at fake, requir'd g 
o ſo In honour. Shateſpeare's Cortal aum. 

Thy fun ion too will varniſh o'er our _ ou : 


And ſanctiſy diembling. Roxwe's Ambitions Stepmotber, 
uſes it for fraudulent; unperforming. 
that am curtall'd of this fair proportion, ER 
Cheated of feature by nature, 


5 Detorm'd, uwnſiniſh'd. Py er Richard III. 

1598 "'MBLER. . % [from & k pocrite 
man «ho conceal hi a F ta 
0 5 uw » thou thou. Sbaleſpeure. 
The r* king, ha the bufineſs of peace, was the greater 
vn. 


two, Bacen H, 

Ch an one, whoſe virtue forbiddeth him to be weapon, 2 

e ſhall evermore hang undet the wheel, L 
7 


warriours tan impatience of dyariog the || 
0 


Addiſon's Speftator.| 


Motton. 


impatience and difſatiſ« ö 


| | Provok'd without offence, aud practis'd to deſtroy, 


ould not be '  monwealth a tactious head. 


2, To fall to pleale ; to offend by the want of ſome- Who are they that complain vato the King' 


He that diſpoſſeſſes | 


cord; quarrelſomez factious ; contentious, 


# Make 


There are many opinjons in which multitudes of men dar 


D918 


The queen, with rage inflam's, ©» 
Thus Fran bim! Thou 4/emb/er, wouläff vt 
Out of my arms by ftealth ? © * aa fly 


Men will truſt no farther than they judge 3 perfon fog et , 
fit to be truſted : a diſcovered difſemb 2 achieve 2 den, 
and confiderable, : 5 [fr ra e 

DisszunLI NOL r. adv, [from aiemblr.] wid d. 
mulation 1 Pn . | 2 1] With Ui. 

They might all hay der diſembling 

re — of thes yy of the tonaka kings - nes fall 

To DISSE-MI ATE. v. a. [diffemine, Lat.] 10 ant. 

| as ſeed; to ſow j to ſpread every way... Cane ; 

| Il uſes are made of 192 ſtirring up lden, | 
lions, in diſſeminating of „ and las of prejudice? nde. 

PS | uniform. and conſtant fire een. 

| Pas LY of Stach n ng 

The Jews are indeed difſemingted through all the trading be. 
the world. Na 1 Ya, 

By firmneſs of mind, and freedom of ſpesch, the ; 
diſſeminated at firſt, and muſt ſtill be maintained, Way 
DisszMINAT ION. 2. / [difſeminatio, Latin. ] T 
of ſcatiering like ſeed; the ac of ſowing or Paley 


ing | Ein 

| Though tow at the greateſt diftance fi | : 

| errourz — ws 7 —＋. loſt in its 9 — | 

| _ boundlels, and confeſs no circumſcription, | * 

DisszuIx A TOR: ns / (difqminater, Latin.) He ty 

ſcatters ; a ſcatterer ; a ſower; a ſpreader, * | 
Men, vehemently rhirſting after a name in the worla, bp 

acquire it by being the diſſeminaters of novel doftrines,(. | ty 
Decay of Pi, | 
] - Dilagrs, 


DISSE/NSION. . , [diftnfo, Latin. 
ment; ſtrife; alan 3: contention z 


quarzel 3 of union. b 4 5 f 
PRE? Friends now faſt ſworn, 3 
* Whoſe hours, whole bed, whole: mbal, whoſe, exercifo, ; 


| Axe ſtill together; who wine, as 'twere, in love =» 
Unſeparable, ſhall within this hour, edn *, 
On a diſſinſion of u doit, break out WAA, 
| | To bittere enmity. n an ö Shwkeſpeare'; 1 . 
Now join-your hands, ;and-with your bands your hem, ; 


That no di{cn/ion hinder gavernments , ß 
He appealed the diſſiaſßon * arifing about religion. Lu, 
5 12 Grown 

In wealth and multitude, factious they grow ; 


But firſt among the prieſta difſenſion ſprings. 


. Debates, diſenſiens, uproars are thy joy; Mike, | 


Ty, 
a 


ious head, or in the com. 
Ajcham's Schuch. 

That L am fterg? They love his grace but lightly, 

That fill his ears with ſuch d nh rumours, Shale, 


A You differ fious rogues 

That rubbing the poor Wet abs, opinion, Ee] | 

ourſelves ſcabs. ' Shakeſpeare'i Coriglamu, 

To DISSENT. v. ». [difentio, Latin. 
1. To diſagree in opinion; to think in a contrary man» 
Let me not be any occaſion to defraud the publick of what i; 
beſt, by any moroſe or e diffentings. King Chur(n, 
What cruelty of heathens has not been matched by the inhy- 
manity of diſſenting Chrittians ? Decay of Pty, 


D1$8s"Nn$10Us. adj. | from. difſenfion.} Diſpoſed to 


Either in religion they have a di 


from us, who are as good and wiſe as ourſelves, Aula. 
2. To differ; to be of a contrary nature. 
We lee a general agreement in the ſecret opinion of men, thit 
| every man ought to embrace the religion which is true, and ty 
ſhun, as hurttul, whatever difentech from it, but that moſt which 


doth tartheſt — lala, 
3. To differ from the eſtabliſhed church, | 


How will diſſenting brethren reliih ? 
| What will malignants lay ? 
Diss“ x r. 2. J. [from the verb. 
1. Diſagreement ; difference 
of ditterence of opinion. | 
In propoſitions, where though the proofs in view are of moſt 
moment, yet there are grounds to ſuſpe&t that there is proof as 
conſiderable to be produced on the contrary fide ; there lulpenlt 
or diſſent are voluntary actions. Lal. 
What could be the reaſon of this general diſſent from the notion 
of the reſurrection, ſeeing that almoſt all of them did believe the 
immortality of the ſoul ? | Bentley's Sermoti 
2. Contrariety of nature; oppoſite quality, Not in 
ule, | 
The diſſints of the menſtrual or ſtrong waters may hinder the 
28 Incorporation, as well as the diſent ot the metals. Theretont 
where the menſtrua are the ſame, and yet the Incorporation l - 
loweth not, the dent is in the metals, „ Bob 


Drs88NTA” . [from ent.] Diſagreeable; 


_ 
opinion; declaratin 


NBOUS, 4d. 
inconſiſtent ; contrary, 
Dissz'N TER. . / [from difent.] 
1. One that diſagrees, or declares his diſagreement, 
from an opinion, e | 
They will admit of matter of fact, and agree with dn 
in that ; but differ only In afligning of reaſons. Lacks 
2. One who, for whatever reaſons, refuſes the commo- 
nion of the Engliſh church. 
Dis3uRTA'TION, n. , [differtatio, Latin. ] A diſcourſe; 
a diſquiſition ; a treatiſe. | 
| Plutatch, in his difertation upon the Poets, quotes an inſtance 
| of Homer's judgment In cloling a ludicrous ſcene with decency and 
inſtruction. Broome en the C4 
To Dissx'nve. v. a. [di; and ſerve.] To do injury w 
to miſchief; to z to hurt; to 
Having never done 5 * leaſt ſervice, e 
tunity to differve him en againſt him | 
— * the rebellion. c _— Clareni 
fires of things of this world, by their tendency, prom 
or diſſrve our intereſts in another, . Rego 
Diesk“Kvick. . /. [dis and gar wice.] Injury 3 mi 
chief; ill turn. | "et 
We thall rather perform good offices unto truth, than any df 
vice unto relaters who have well deſerved. oven! 2. 
Great ſickneiſes make a ſenſible alteration, but ſmaller indie 
fitions do a proportion able Gy 


Dis88"aViCkAaBLE. adj. — difſerwice.] Injurious 
miſchievous ; hurtful. © RE 
＋ (from Aer vid 


Diss8"nvickanBlentss. =. 

Injury z harm; hurt; miſchief ; damage. 
u aRlon being for ſome end, and not the end itſelf, its 

och to. be commanded or forbidden muſt be founded upon 1 


To dreh. v. & 12 and f. To unſettle ; i0 
unax. | ? 
To Drasx"ven, v. 4. [dic and ſever. In this word the 


| 


particle 4; makes no change in the yr" 


Di 1 8 


| | # 
fore the word, though ſu tted by great] of real particle endued with contrary and 1 ities 
d thet 1 de Genet 8 lan # hag cached ade Hale's Origin of Mankind 25 
ties, ought derbe.) ve DISSO'LVE difſekvo, L 
author ; to break ; to divide ; to ſun er; toſ « v. a. [aiffolve, Latin. ; 
To part in t nie 1. To deſtroy the form of any thing by diſuniting the 
ſeparate ; 29 0 pac» "the company, which the | Parts with heat or moiſture z to melt; to liquefy. 
hortly Þ ied together, that moſt of them. never met 1 have heard of anchovies in fauce, 
day had fall 992 4 Sidney. The whole terreſtrial globe was - taken all to an dif: 
1 bet were e en PF been the overthrave of many | ſolved, at the deluge. odrward. 
= he diſevering 5 ' Raleigh, | 2. * break to diſunite in any manner, Ws 
difſever t vickencs of outrageous winds, :ing then that all theſe thi be dio eu, what 
All er mountainous — = | Raleigh, ner of — ought ye . F 2 Peter, . it, 
and ev Diſſever your united ſtrengths, | 3. To looſe; to break the ties of any thing. 
art your mingled once againe . | Sbalepeare Down fell the duke, his joints diffite'd aſunder, 
The meetin points the ſacred hair difſever . | Blind with the light, and ſtricken dead with wonder. Fair,. 
From the fair head, for ever and for ever. Pape. Witneſs theſe ancient empires of 'the earth, 
ENCE» 1. J. . LAilidoo, Latin. Diſcord; dila- In height of all their flowing wealth djſ6/+"<, Milton. 
Di enen Diab. 2 T x commons — — rms rent; 
g | ſtart- ut the great monarch's.d ove ay Dryd. 
4 * Xi N rg 1. . [4ilfiſio, Latin.) The act of 4. To. ann united: a9 2 as, to 0 4% ve a league. 
, ea long fiance 4 44 
put TIE Ax. 4%. lan, Lat. ] Star ang aſunder ; : T 1 ai 0 ſo fre chap 8 eqn diſſolve _ Shakeſpears 
riting in two. 5. To break up aſſemblies. 
Dir drang 1. £4 10, "Latin, } The a of burſt- By the king's authority alone, and by his writs, parliaments 
two; of ſtarting different ways. are aſſembled 3 and by him alone they are prorogucd and diſſ al ued, 
in ek wing Pe room to 8 motion, the diffilition of] but each — — adjourn itſelf. Bacon to Villiers. 
3 No goats 8 5 . Spring — 6. To ſolve; to clear. 
y \ adi. FY nh tero- And 1 have heard of thee, dn be eh mch re- 
D1$$1 MILAR adj ( foes J : tations, and diſſolve doubts. : N 
85 e N oil is reduced into diſſimilar parts, and yields a Greet 7. To break an enchantment. | 
imp Jifſering from ſallet oil; Boyle Highly it concerns his glory now | 4 
* Wo kt, whoſe'rays are all alike refrangible,\ oall gaze To fruſtrate and difolve the magick ſpells. *. Milin, 
Lins and ſimilar z and that, whoſe rays are ſome more re- | 8. To be relaxed by pleaſure. | . 
10 angidle than others, I call nn heterogeneal, and diſnlar. Angels diffole'd in hallelujabs lie. | . 
exons | To Dis80'LVE, v. u. 
If the fluid be ſuppoſed to conſiſt. of heterogeneous particles, * 


we cannot conceive how thoſe: diffimilar parts can have a li s = 
tion. 


Diss11 A” Kir. ak [from diſimilar. ] Unlingen f 


ilitude. 
* principle of reunion has not its energy in this life, 
whenever the attractions of ſenſe ceaſe, the acquired principles of 
diſſmileriy mult repel theſe: beings. from their centre 1. ſo that the 
rinciple of reunion, being ſer free by death, muſt. drive theſe be- 
op towards God their A and Fs ng. of di Alvi 
forcing him to repel them with infinite violence from 5 muſt 


make them infinitely miſerable. = 
Diagn t1TUDE mf. [difimilitude, Latin, ] Unlike. 
neſs; want of reſemblance. 
Thereupon grew marvellous diſſmlitaderg and by reaſon thereof 
oufies, heartburnings, jars, and diſcords. Hooker. 
We doubt whether the Lord, in different. circumſtances, did 


Frame his people unto tiny utter Wiſfimilitude, either with Egy rpg 


her nation 
were fend between the Divinity and images, ſhews that 


Images are not a ſuitable means whereby to worſh I Goo, Stilling. 
As human ſociety is founded In the fitallitude f ſome ings 
fo it is promoted by ſome certain diſiimilitudes, Gree. 
Women are curious obſervers of the likeneſs of children to pa- 
rents, that t they may, upon finding diſſmilitude, have the pleaſure 
of hinting unchaſtity. Pope's Odyſſey,. Notes. 
DissiuvlA“ Trion. 2. J. [ difiriulario, Latin.] The act 
of diſſembling ; hypocriſy z fallacious appearance; 
falſe pretenſions, 


Diſimulation is but a faint king of policy 3 for it aſketh a ſerong 
1 ſtrong heart, to know when to tell truth, and to do it. 


Bacon, 
3 added not; and Satan, bowing low 
Nis grey diſfmulations diſappear'd 
Into thin air diffus d. Milton. 
Difimulatim may be taken for a hare concealment of one's 


mind ; in which = we commonly ſay, chat it . 71 
aſſemble injuries, | 
D1's41raBLE, adj, [from difipate.} Eaſily ſeattered}; 
liable to diſperſion, 

The heat of ok lanty is very difipabl, which under the earth 
is contained and in; but when it cometh to the air, it ex- 
haleth, Bacon: Natural Hi ep. 

The parts of plants are very tender, as confiſting of corpuſcles 
_ are extremely ſmall — light, and therefore the more ea- 


8727 855 Wodward's Natural Hiftory. 
SSIPATE. v. a. [diffpatus, Lat.] 


1. To ſcatter my way ; to diſperſe. 


The heat at length grows ſo great iT tie ain ee and 
dears off thoſe corpuſce which it broug 2 


It is covered with Kin and hair, to r and diſſipate che 


force of any ſtroke, and retard the edge of any wer Ray. 
The circling mountains 2 in, : 
From the bare wild, the diſſipated ſtorm. Tbanſen. 


2. To ſcatter the attention. 
This ſlavery to his paſſions produced a life irregular and ai 
pated, . 


8. 
3 "To ſpend a fortune, ack ? 
he wh h tai 
* Toe — 7 the . e 
10 N * . at 10 » atin. ; 
I, N aft of FRA * N 


ty elfects of heat are moſt advanced when it 88 upon 

Fr without loſs or diſſipation of the matters acon, 
Maa a was 88 with Paleg, in whoſe time the 
ns M pation of mankind, and diſtinctlon of languages, hap- 


2. The fate of being diſperſed. eee 


Foul diſipation follow d, and fore'd rout. | 
10 ws the earth contains nitre within it, if that heat which 
8 nually ſteaming out of the earth be preſerved, its diſſipa- 
1 — and the cold kept off by ſome building, this alone 
inatily ſufficient to raiſe up the nitre. Woodward. 
tered attention, 

Kea begun tuo or three letters to you by ſnatches, and 
Fs from finiſhing them by a thouſand ayocations and 
| Sqoift, 

i ISSO(CIATE, v. 4. [di cio, Latin. ] To ſe pa- 
rad, ; to diſunite ; to part. 

di — action, even of the gentleſt fire, upon a 
there perhaps vaniſh ſome active and fugitive particles, 
road era OY was requiſite to contain the concrete one war 


11380'Ly ABLF, adj. 8 
\ution liable tc 9. { 8 i/olve.) Capable of diſlo- 


London. 


Milton, 


8 e 
Whole preſence 


neh things as ate not 4 TIM 
bd wt up 88 if 6 5 by the moiſture of the tongue 
UBLK, ad, di 
eparation ; [difolubilis, Latin.) Capable of 


ha 
{hear 8 boring one part ſeparable from another 


odule tre 


poſed in cliff: 
Ding, Cet we left ee rh, ne nd 
*1 LITY. u. / [from difoluble.] Liableneſs 


to (uf, 
pct of ting n of parts by heat or moiſture ; 


diſſolved. 


o have an intrinſick 8 of alteration, or 


_ 0 
, ch {wag the _— ity of parts, and the coalition 


D 1 8 


1. To be melted; to be liquefied, | 
All putrefaction, if it diſſlwe not in rare faction, um mm the 
end iſſue into plants or living creatures bred of Futte Mio. Bacon, 
As wax diſſolves, as ice begins to run 
And trickle into drops before the ſun, „ 
So melts the youth, and languiſhes away. nAddiſen's Ovid. 
2. To fink away; to fall to nothing. 
N77 If there be more, more woeful, hold it in; 


For I am almoſt ready to OO My A 61%: 
Hearing of this, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

5 To melt away in pleaſures. 18151 
1880"LVENT. adj, [from diffetve.] Haviag the power 


of diſſolving or melting. 


In man and viviparous quadrupeds, the food, moiſtened with 
the ſpirtle, is firſt chewed, then ſwallowed into the ſtomach, 
Where, being mingled with * Juices, it is concocted, E 
rated, and reduced into à chyſe. 

That which 


D1880'LvenT. #. / [from the adjeQtive. 
has the power of diſuniting the parts of any thing. 
Spittle is a great difolvent, and there is a great quantity "uſd it 


in the ſtomach, being ſwallowed conſtantly. 


riſh by diſſolution, 25 
Man; that is even upon iht intringek ddt of hie na- 


A man of little gravity, or abſtinence in pleafures; yea, ſome- 


times almoſt diſſalute. Hayward. 
They, cool'd in zeal, |; 
| Thenceforth ſhall practiſe how to live ſecure, At 
Woarldly, or diffelute, on what their lords 
Shall Rees them to enjoy. Milton. 
The true ſpirit of religion baniſhes Indeed all levity of beha- 
viour, all vicious and di/olute mirth; but, in exchange, fills the 


mind with a 2 ereni Addiſon's Spectator. 
The beauty of id the "inch moſt difſelute a bend to ne- 


knowledge. Rogers. 
D1's80LUTELY. adv. [from dj/olute.], Lookely 3 in 


debauchery ; without reſtraint, 


tormented them with their own abominations, - lem. 
D1"s80L,vTENE88. 3. %½ [from diſſolute. ]. Looſeneſs; 
laxity of manners; debauchery. 

If we look into the common management, we ſhall have rea- 


way complains of, that there are any footſteps at all left of vir- 


. _ Locke, 
pierre T10N. . / [diffolutio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of liquefying by heat or Ee | 
2. The ſtate of liquefied, 
3. The ſtate of melting away; liquefaction. 
1 am as ſubje& to beat as butter; a man of continual diſſo- 
lution and thaw. Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Wi indjors 
4. Deſtruction of any thing by the ſeparation of its 
ts. 
The elements were at perfect union in his body; and their 
contrary qualities ſerved not for the diſſo/vtiop of the compound, 
but the variety of the compoſure. South. 
5. The ſubſtance formed by diſſolving any body. 
Weigh iron and aqua»fortis ſeverally z then ditlolve the iron 
in the aqua-fortis, and weigh the deln tian. Jacen. 


ent nts, 


perfection, or declining and degreating towards  rottenneſs and 


diſſolution. We s Hiſtory. 
| We expected 
Immediate diſſolution, whi * n 
Was meant by death that alu z Paradi iſe Loft, 
7. Deſtruction. 


He determined to make a preſent diſo/ution of the . Hooker. 
He thence ſhall — 


When this world's diſſelution ſhall be ripe, Milton. 
Would they have man lay ande all care of proviſians by 
agriculture or commerce, beca pollibly the di of the 
world may happen the next moment Bentley. 

8. Breach or ruin of any thing compoſted or united. 
Is a man'confident of wealth 8 t Why let him 
read of thoſe firange unexpected . a de 415 mo- 
the wo as 


| narchics and * of 


6. Death; the reſolution of the body into its conſticu- | 


The life of man is always either increaſing towards ripeneſs and 


ture — muſt, by being in an eternal duration, continue im- 
morta ale's Ori 500 9 mie. 
| DI'SSOLUTR. adj. L 4i/Bluwr, La 6), ; Wan- 
ton; unreſtrained ; diſſolved i in pl ures, has 
ous ; debauched, 
A giant huge 1 tall, 
Who him difarmed, diſſalute, diſmay 4. I 
Unawares ſurpris'd. Fairy Queens) 
Such ſtand in narrow, lanes, | DN * Be_n 
And beat our watch, and rob our aſſengers; ; 
While he, young, wanton, and effeminate boy, | 
Takes on the point of honour, to ſupport * 
So diſſolute a crew. * S „ Richard 11. | 


Whereas men have lived diſſalutely and vnrighteouſly, thou haſt | 


ſon to wonder, in the great difſoluteneſs of mayners, which the | 


1 


D 1% 


a many and makes it looſe, toft and wandering, unapt for noble 


An univerſal diele. ——— 
n univerſa tion of manners an to prevail, and 
feſſed diſregard to all fixed wy 
DI'SSONANCE, . / difſonans, Lat. . 25 
A mixture of harſh, Nr unharmonious ſounds; 
© ibs of one ſound to another, 
till govern thou my ſcng, is . 
But drive far off the barbarous difonance 
Of Bacchus and his revellers % 10 al 
The Latin tongue is u dead language, and none can decide with 
confidence on the harmony or diſſonance. of the numbers of thoſe 


mes, pp ce 
Dr'sx0xanT. adj. [difſonans, Lat. ; he Aide 
1. Farm unharmonieus. 91 date + 
FA ire were the ſtrain, and Alas, to 44 
by The cruel raptures of the ſavage kind. * * 
2. Incongruous ; diſa nol ue, 0 J 


What can be möre di/ſonan reaſon ae mal that 
a man, natpraliy inclined ao dre, hold ſhew.himſalf vakind 


and inhuman ?, NaN er rn 
3. With to: leſs ly. „ 003 em? 
When conſcience rt nr Aline to ue obliges 
no more than the f 'dy ity 13 Og 
To DISSUA DE. v. b. ade Lat.] 128 
1. To dehort; to divert by ro reaſon or i A om 
any thing. | 
Me ſubmit to Cæſar, pro ing Bn 
To pay our wonted tribute from the which, 
We were difſuaded b Raps hy Shakeſp. Cymbeline, 
2. To repreſent any t thing as A or an: 
Th 0 f THC SN yi 
ar therefore, or conceal' 
Muy voice mb "  Milted's i 
1180 * of thee, * . ati 
ence from m * 
Ia fain deny this wich, which thou or 12 , 


Or, what I can't deny, would. fan di/ſuades Addiſen' $ Ovid. 
Dis3va'vzrs. 1. , {from A dt.] He that diſtuades. 


portunity 0 N to turn the mind off from any 


| pages or purſ 
r W cp diſſolwe.] That which has the The 10 or the fin, will Kine bs H e 
L and the more ſu a 3 Aviding the 10 [tes phage 4% 3 LE * 
partieles of ſubſtances, turn them 28 | Arbutbnot. | barb rd. Be p *1 Te f 5 . 
5 Hor mineral waters are 1 beſt riot f. Arbutbnot. ar e word. 1508VER:] 0 un M1 
1880 LVIBLE; rom e. Þ — LE 
But when her d ht the < and * 
written difſovab , but tots property. Liable to be : 1 abled 2 7 * 1 * lend IG 08 


i [Noone] A word "of two 
rhe rule 


Didky"LLABLE: . A 
ſyllables. | 


No man is. tied, in motten 
in nl 
ſpondee, trochee, or iambique, it matters not. 
* TAFF, m/; [diozzp, Saxon.) 
he ſtaff from which the flax is PO TY 


In ſum, proud Boreas never ruled _ 


Who Neptune's web, on danger's dia ſpins, 
With greater pow'r than ſhe did make 3 


"Each way, as ſhe that age's praiſe did bend. | . 
Weave thou to end this web which I begin; 
I will the difef hold, come thou and ſpin Fairfax. 
Ran Coll our dog, and. Talbot, with the band; 
And Malkin, with her aff in. her hand, ' Dryden. 


2, It is uſed as an emblem of the female ſex, So the 
Pre ſay, The. crown of France nt ver falls. to the 
47. 
104% civil government ſome: fay the erofier, ſome ſay the di/- 
taff, was too buly, Hetvel' s Englang's Fears 


Sce my royal maſter murder ” 
His crown du d, a diflaff in the chrone. Dryden. 
DisTAFF-THISTLE. . ＋ A ſpecies of thiſtle. 
To DtsTa'1N. v. a. [di and rain.] 


1. To ſtain; to tinge with an adventitious colour. 


Nor cens'd his arrows, till the ſhady plain 
Ser'n mighty bodies with their blood dj 125 22 0 Virgil. 
gore, 


Place on their heads that crown diſlain d wit 


Which thoſe dire hands from my flain father rote, * 
2. To blot z to ſully with infamy. 
He underftood, | £44 
That lady, whom 1 had to me aſſign'd, : 7 


Had both din d her honourable blood, 


The worthineſs of praiſe dihain his w 
If he that 's prals'd bimielf bring the 
Some theologicians defile places et 
ing opprefſions, diſtaining their 
untruths upon report of others, Sir John Hayward. 

DI'STANCE. a. / [diftance, Fr. diftantia, Latin.) 

1. Diſtance is ſpacc conſidered barely in length . 
any two beings, without conſidering any thin * 
between them. 1 , 

It is very cheap, notwithſtanding. the great nee Fog 
vineyards — ee chat ſell the wine. ** Addiſon on \ 125 
As he lived but a few miles nce from her father's | houſe, 


thy | 
iſe forth, $ Shakeſpeare. 
for Ne by defend» 


had frequent opportunities of ſceing her. diſon, 
2. Remoteneſs in place, 
Ceſar is till diſpos'd to give us teriis; 
And waits at diſtance till he hears ſrom Cato. a Addifong 
Theſe dwell at fuch convenient dane, 
That each may give his friend' afliftance. Priate 


f The ſpace kept between two antagoniſts in "EF -0agy 


We come to ice night; 5 2 by paſe, thy 7 th uſt 
thy diflance. 174 61 . Iva, {h Wadi 
4. Contrariety ; 4 
anquo way your enemy, 
So is he mine ; and in Such bloody diflance, 
That every minute of his being thry 
: Againſt my — 2 of lik Shakeſhrites's Macberb. 
5 A ſpace marked on the courſe where Hees run. 
This was the horſe that ran the whole held out o 2, and 
won the race. 6 | 4 Beste. 
6. Space of time. WOW” 
You muſt do it by diflarce of time. 2 Eſdras, Ve 47. 


I help my preface by 4 prefer: ipr, to tell * there is ten 
years; diftance between one ald the other. Prior. 


7. Remoteneſs 


The act of breaking up an aſd. | 
10; Looſezeſs of. man laxity-; 4 
| tion. 

A 


8 employment. . {Ops Tajlers 
"Bangs raghin the. mind. looſ and gig, ſcatters Har and 
leaves a kind of difſelurien 


D1s8va's10n, 1. J. [difſuafio, Lat.] Urgeney of rea- 
ſon or importunity againſt any thing 2 9332 | 
Endeavour to preſerve. yourſelf' from relapſe ons 
from love, as its 28 call Fry ny _— er Dale. 
y. | Dis8v a's1vs. adj. [from lager). Dehortatory 4.tend- 
ing to divert or deter . ny e- ng | 
Dis88va's1vs. . , Dehortation ;' argument or ima 


r . 
5 A 


And eke the faith which che to me did bind. karg Al | 


profeſſions by publiſhing odious - 


ke Milton, 
STANCE, V. a+ {from the noun, ] 


nf prog things future and 


0D 1 
3. Want of due balance 


8 


contraries. 


| There hangs a yay' u Profoung, . 
rue temper of empire is a thing rare, and hard to keep; | aue , 3% comes ws we wh * Lin 
Tillotſon, 6 3 both temper 5 —— of 2 „ Bacen, Shall mw) oy 44 e 4, ee 
To judge right of et at a diffance, we | 6, umour o ravi nelination. : F 1 
mußt 6 able "arg th | . idge I was not err ſparks, which ſome men's diflenper: 3. * draw by | diſtillation; to extract by the — 
Ideal disjondtion; mental ſeparation. formerly tudied to kindle in parlament. King Chatles, The liquid vo, 
The qualities that ale our ſenſes are, in the things themſelves, 7. Tumultuous diſorder. 4 Fr arp! G denzoln is ſubje& to frequene 
ſo united and blended, that there is no ſeparation, no dance be- Still as ou riſe, the ſtate, exalted too, eee firmneſs, | 2h * 
| 2 1 Locke, Finds no Aae while 'tis ching'd by you, Walker. 4+ To Ive or melt. s ee ** 
| J W) 8. Diſorder ; uneafineſs, Swords by the Uightning's ſubtle force d; 4 
| 0 I hope your modeſty There is a ſickneſs, cold theath with . 
6 Will know what difence te the crown is due, Dryden, Which puts ſome of us in diflemper ; but 1 ISTILLA' TION, . h [ diftitlario, Lat ] 4 
"Tis by reſpoct and nee that authority is upheld, Atterbury, cannot name the diſeaſe, and it js caught 1. The act of droppin g, or falling in | 
If a man makes me my diggs, the comfort is, he keeps | Of you that yet are well, Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale, 2. The act of 125 E in drops ; 
his at the ſame dime, Swiſh To DisTz'mpur, v. a, Lais and temper, ] " Tha hich fan, 16 out in drops. 
10. Retraction of kindneſs ; reſerve 3 alienation, 1. To diſeaſe, 3- © which falls in dropo. 
glut 1 OA On the part of heay'n, © Young fon, it argues « diflemper'd head, 1. The act of diſtilling by fire. 
ow neo c . 0 
7. 5 Anger, — rebuke, and judgment giv'n, 50 {bon to big hh wy 
9 91 


'D 1's 


ater by frequent di ations changes into unk! 
8 Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Fulict, | The ard the blood, by a firong Aale, earth. N. 
1. To place remote! to throw off from the view, . In madneſs, „ . as ether 
Th, Which, gives * to na bowl, is the quick light, or Being full of ſupper and diftemp'ring draughts, 75 5. The ſubſtance drawn by the ſtill. th TRE A 
« Whitey which ap ars to be on the fide neareſt to us ; and the black Upon malicious bravery, doſt thou come | | ſuffered the pangs of qi egregious death, to be foe h. 
by conſequence the objedt, Dryden's Dufreſney, „To Kart my guilt ? Shakeſpeare's Othello, | a frog diflillation, uch 4... 1 
8. To leaye behind at a race the length of a diſtance ; red himſelf one night with long and hard hag. „Dir I LLATORY, adj, {from diftil.ſ Belong 
15 ner in a race with great ſuperiority, ; : Beyle's Hiftory of Fluids, diſtillation ; uſed in diſtillation, _ "Ig þ 
e . h daringlover, with advent'rous pace, J. To diſturb to fill with perturbation z to rume. Beſides thoſe groſſer elements of bodies, ſalt, f and 
Purſuad his wiſhes in the dang'rous races = Thou ſee'ſt me much femper'd in my mind; cury, ingredients of a more ſubtile nature, extremely lie, 1 
(1 © Likes the (wiſe hind the bound] damſel flies, Pull'd back, and then puſh'd forward to be Kind. Dryden, viſible, may eſcape at the junQuureg f the difillatory Nele *® 
, * Strains to the goal z the diflanc'd lover dies, Cay. | 4. To deprive of temper or moderation, Dis; LLER, n, / * 47 105 * 
DisrAur. ad), [diftans, Latin,] 9 5 / Diftemper'd zeal, ſedition, canker'd hate, F 1. One who racti es the art or trade of di Gill 
1. Remote in Place ; not near. | 8 | No more ſhall vex the church and tear the ſtate, Dryden, I ſent for ſpirit of ſalt to a very 
f This heav'n which we behold ey will have admirers 9 poſterity, and be equally cele. 
Diftant fo high, Milton, | brated by thoſe whoſe minds will not be difempered b 
lt y 


1 ſe 
ids Though diflant from the worlds 


between, Milten, 5 
wond'rous rock like Parian marble ſhone, 


And ſeem'd to diflant . of ſolid ſtone, | 
arrowneſs of mind ſhould 


+ To make diſaffected, or mal 15 


Once more to-day well met, 


5 and ſells pernici 

Adel: Freeblder, | tory ſpirits, 
ignant. + f 
emper'd lords; 


eminent jg fie, 
intereſt, | 3 One who make th 


ISTI LMENT, . / [ 


from alf. 
| drawn by diſtillation ; that which d ps 
Pope, The king by me veſts your preſence ſtraight, Shak; ſpe merly uſed, but now obſolete Ws 
be cured by reading hiſtorles of Pat Dis r MparATE, ad, [dir and temperate.) Immode. pon my ſecure hour thy uncle fete, | 
%, and of nations and countries Maat from our own, rate, | | And in the porches of mine ears did pour 
1 | if th Watti's 1 of the | Aquinas objecteth the dj, ate heat, which he ſuppoſeth to The leperoug diftilment. ak 
and ge ft ee ar ue wh ou ncffry ſe, | pe I pics dey under Remperatsq ds. | DISTINCT. . Ufindus, Lat. 
| [ , y Watts Logick, ny bb RE, 1. { {rom * | I. Different ; not of ſame in number or 
| 1. Intemperateneſs ; excels of heat or cold, or o er qua- Bellarmin faith, it is Idolat to give the fam... 
Yo” Remote 1 yz — |" ob On. ears, ten | lities, n | N a thay 8 — mage which is due to God: ahve nch, it 15 Haan 
3+ Ne to & certaln _ ah, n Frans „ Through this diflemperature we ſee flint worſhip : therefore, if a man would avoid id 
miles, diftant, 0 The ſeaſons alter ; hoary- headed froſts * sive none at all. ene nA 
4. Reſerved ; ſhy, a all in the freſh lap of the crimſon roſe, Shakeſpeare, Fatherhood and Property are diftint titles, and began pute 
5. Remote in nature not allied. ere conſumed by the diſcommodities of the country, and] upon Adam's death, 10 be in diftint? perſons, 
What beſides = unhappy fervilit - — _— the difemperature of the air, 
mon, that own e lanlty, to a p co io widely difent. from it? | 2, 


Government the 7. %. 
6. Not obvious not plain, TWIN 


It was one of the firſt ſtintions of a well-bred man to expreſy 
every thing obſcene In mode? terme and 


clown clothed thoſe | 
Obvious and natural, 
I8TA'ITK, . / 


1. Averſion of the 
a 


[ves the reaſon 


e mind, 


hy earlineſs doth me aſſure 
Thou art uprous'd by ſome 


neſs 3 outrageouſneſ, 
Perturbation of th 


fi Fe - emperature, 
deas in plain homely terms that are the moſt 4+ Con uon; commixtur eo 


Palate ; diſre ſh; diſguſt, 
of the 


He aaf. of latiety, and of the pleaſure 
In novelty in meats and drinks, 


U \ ularity, 
Addiſon's Spectator, | 8 
[4is and aſe] | 
1 


At your birth 
Our grandame earth, with this d 


Shakeſpeare. in from that of our bodies, 
contrarieties ; loſs o 3. 


parate ; being a art, 

he intention was, that the —— Wick 2 ak, 
gether, ſhould afterwards be di Fp. um 
en have immortal ſpirits, capable of a pleaſure and hain 
Clear ; unconfuſed. = en e LAM 

| Heav'n is high, | - : 
High and remote, to ſee from thence diflins 
Each thin f wth 


re- 


5 g on earth. Ae 
In paſſion ſhook, . 5 Shatgpeare's Hany Iv, | 4+ Potted ; variegated, 
Ten how the world fell into this diſeaſe, 1 5 | , * Erpeſtuous fell L571 
Bacon'y Natural Hiftury, Aud how ſo great dif ature did L Daniel. His arrows from the fourfold. viſag'd four, 15 
2. Dillke 4 uneaſineſd. | | To DISTE ND. +, PN Latin.) To ſtretch —— aller 2035 and from the-living we | 
Proſperity lo not without many fears and difafler, and adverſity ig out in breadth, . 1 4 = _ = 2 of ens M. 
3 1 . Fo 3 Bacon's 22 vold 22 1 of hes ſtories, as well 38 Irregular | 5* Marked out; — bold 8 
0 j „ ' : t t diſtended : 4 6 % . 
, Jul Cefar was by acclamation termed king, to try how the army. ws 2 n, 1 Fonts, 1 Over all liring thing: that move on th' earth, 
= would take it 1 the people = murmur and diffafte 14 Thus all day long the full diftended clouds 5 | 9 1 hemp pm 3 10 place 5 
at ä acon's ( Indulge their genlal ores, Thomſon, p A ds nd ee 
The king having taſted of the envy of the people, tor his Im» "nr: ,. a : Dis87;3 NCTION, , % [ diftindis W > 
prifonment of Edward Plantagenet, XA doubtfyl to A. up any my NT. part. pa, (difentur, Latin ] Spread ot 1. The adt of e 2 42 pr eferable to th * 
RAA | Ko coca In he wind ng ee 
On the part of haaven, ee wedges ſquare, Pafing g l 8 broad and powerful fy. 
Now alienated, diſtance and 4 oj \ ome in round lates withouten moniment, Spenſer, ng at all, winnows the 
Anger, and juſt rebuke, Maßes Paradife Log, | Dis NT. #. /. [fro diftend.) The throu 
ith ſtern dif [ avow'd, 
To thelr own difrias 


0 DiarTa'sry, v. a, 


' "Thoſt arches are the gracefulleſt, which, keeping preciſely the 
1. To fill the mouth wit nauſcouſneſs, or diſreliſh, fame height, mall yet be diſtended one fourteenth 
| Dang'rous concelts are In their nature poiſons, . Which addition of dient will confer much to their be 
Which at the Krit are featce fours to Ie, detraRt but little from their ſtrength, 
ut, with a little aQt ** the blood, 55 1978 NTION, %. [diftentio, Latin,] 
Burn ike the mines of fol ur. Shaleſpeare's Orbelhs, 1. The act of ftretc ng ; ſtate of thin $ ſtretched, 
2. To diſlike ; to loath, | | Wind and difention of thy 
I'd have It come ti qu lan 


z the inteſtines ; for in dead animals when there is no 
If he & le, let him to my 12 « . King Loew, all, the diflention is in th 5 
Lam unw. ing to belleve that ho doth j 


in the greateſt extremity, 
t with a deſign to play | 2, 
_ tricks, and fly-blow my words to make others Ate them, ! Breadth ; 1 


„ 
4+ lovex; to ex 


an the opera to the 
Uiftrated fouls, 


gnty. Not uſed. 
| By his death he ic recovered | | 
b adj. 14 Ye and /, ] | Pope, Drs But ys 2 _ F 
Nada u, adj, [difafte and full. enen. . r (difichon, Lat. 
1. Nauſeous to he ae diſguſting. . Je [difichon ] 
* to on palate is (weet 
= | A 


ſrom the noun. 


others df 


t do pleaſe them, 


4. 
perate ; to ſour, ** Dis 
The whiftling of the winds le be 


tor muſick to contented m 


indy, | throne; to depoſe from ſoverei 
ful, ambitious, difealed, diff, 


and 


m 
| hich. ing is f. 
drive the ſultor crowd, Pope's ON. * nn . n 


THRO'NIZE, v. 4. [dir and 


ro 


bowels are ſigns of a bad 4; 


ot much 


8 airy Ryeen 
A couplet; a coup] 
of lines 3 an opigram conſiſting 
and delicious, to another is odious The h 


___— puts the dition betwikt the mind 
part longer ; kingdoty and the nferio er Lith 


auty, and | 5+ Difference regarded ; preference or neglect in _ 
orron, | pariſon with ſomething ee, >; | 


geſtion in | 6. Separation 
digeſtion at ; 


T 
butbnat, Hath to it eircumR; 
ace occupied by the thing diſtend 
Stillingfeee, | 3+ The act of eparating 
3. To offend; to diſguſt, | 0 


Hie thought it no 8 to diflafle the Englih or IIc by a courſe Our 
of reformatlon, but = 


ed, 


: Di f 0 diff Shakeſpeare 


. Dryden on Dramaticl Pu 
throne,] To de. 8, (Notation of difference betwee 


Ws. 


- only of two verſes, 
rench compare an by themſelves, to bu 
1 Sch. when my are caſt ke. ) ge 4 22 8 2 ed in 
1 0 enlive; unpleaſing. enamel gold. Far Remains, 
The viiatlon, though omewhat Ae to the 1h tors, | _—— rs 75 es of one _ 1 
* t and to t , * . p v : 
N et den Ei en, re, pid. 5 [dpile, lar the 
do It be new and Pleate, 'tls full as y d 
* { humours, and wha 
"i 


In the New Teftament. 


J. Malignant: malevolent. | 
Aſter 4 


en certain half.caps, 


T y froze me into Rlence, 


| : 
$ „ Timon, | Falleth into the gulph of Perſia, / ee LA Hind 
The ground might be the 4004/3 durant of. Chrittian [3+ To uſe a ſtill ; to ractiſe the art of diſtillation. 
os the Jew, +. [#1 ang Brown, Thy pupll long #1 1 — — 8 
1OTR"MPRA, nm, / and temper, N a 
i Adi — to mixture ks, want of a due N To mom 3 l, preſerve ? Shatefpeare', Cymbeline, 
temper of ingredients. | | 
a. e 1 & A* bs 4 — of . por ae n, e 5 = which 
7 i | 
They hgh ne Fs be der. 8 touts to dew, which on enge abundant 74. 
It argues fickneſs an 5 The 
» When @ man le con 


ks 
cold moving nods, 4. 


l, Dryden. | 1. To drop; to fall 
ver elſe may render the converſa. 
men grievous and uncaly to on 


In vain kind ſeaſons (ive 4 the teem nz 
e another, are forbidden 'rs !, and ſuns grew — in valn. 


al drops from min'ral roofs 


2. To flow gently and ſilently, 
uphrates diflilletb out of 


1 evening had difill'd, _ 
0 


ure roſe-water turned was 
The thades 


with (weety that all d. Drayten' Cynthia, 


" 4 

fe with fi ins, it is requiſite that the body "RG 2 2 
un nis fair head On its ſides it was bounded retty dine, but on itsend? 

A he rfumes A thelr ſweets, Prisr, confuſedly and indiſtinctiy. ann Nexotes's M 

roof d Path water from every pars 2 inly; cle 1 i | 
"Ed ll upon ws us at as th e e. | , D my == Ar 1 1 
2 To force b fi throu h the | f » ſen * Italy, Way wy met trees, * on the waters flew, Dy 
i 4 8 Veſſels 0 diſtillation ; After the light of the ſun was a little worn off my 9 
tO exalt, ſeparate, or Purify by fire: a8, l 
ſpirit, © | 


ht away. 
gh 2. Note of difference gi» * * Yo 


3. Honourable note of ſuperiority. 
” 4+ That by which one der, 


r parts of matter. 


aids, women, wives, without diſtincrion fall; 

The ſweepin deluge, love, comes on, and covers al. Dy 
of complex notions, =» 5 
This fierce abrid ment 


antial branches, which 
| Diftin&ion ſhould be rich in, 


he diftin&tion of tragedy into acta was not known ; or, it 
were, it Is yet ſo darkly delivered to us, that we cannot make b 
out. : 


n things ſeemingly th 
ame, fl 
The mixture bf thoſe things b h, which by nature at 
vided, is the mother of all — Tea. away therefore tht 
ror, which canfufion breedeth, diftin&ion is 


requiſite, Hu 
Lawfulneſs cannot be handled without limitations and 


| Bacon's 5% 
This will puzzle all your logick and difinttions to anſwer it 


: | Denhan's g 
From this diflinfion of real and apparent good, ſome diftingud 
pineſs into two lorts, real and imaginary, * 


8 Diſcernment judgment. 
ISTI'NCTivg, adj. Prom difling.] 
1. That which marks diſtinction or difference, 
For from the natal hour, diflin&ive mn 
ne common right, the great and lowly claims. Pope's 04 
2. Having the Power to diſtinguiſh and diſcern; jib 
eious. 
Credulous and vulgar auditors readily believe it, and the ni 
Judicious and diflinttive heads do not reject it, 1 
ISTI'NCT1vgLY, adv. [from alſtinctivt.] Pat 
cularly ; not confuſedly, | 


I did all my Pilgrimage dilate 75 
Whereof þ he had ſomething heard, 


To make an echo that will report three, or four, or five v 


could ſee all the parts of it a dy a glimmering __ 
| that pla fu 1 


q, DIS TIN GUISH. v. 


D 18 


pisri'x crx A5. 1. J (from diftin@.] 


1. Nice obſervation of the differerte between different 


things. of the eye are perfectly pellu- 
branes and humours ey eQly 

G an old of colour, for the clearneſs, and . 3 

= ſeparation of things as makes them eaſy to 

"he ſeparately obſerved. 7 

a. [4ftinguo, Lat.] 


the diverſity of things. 


1. To note % , je, by conceit of the mind, to ſever things 
Lo yh 1 at Uſcern wherein they differ. Hooker. 

; = ſeparate from others by ſome mark of honour or 
rang my poems from thoſe of other men, _ _-_ 

| liar care. 3 I 2 

made mn = —_ that roll with ſtriteſt eye, ans 
Where, ſafe from time, diftinguiſh d actions lie. Prior. 


* roper notes of diverſity. 
4 * 3 d ſes of the flood into thoſe that be- 
ho to the heavens, and thoſe that belong to the earth, the rains, 
: m- abyſs Burnet's Theory. 


4 To know one from another by any mark or note of 


1 E. 
Gfferenc So long 


. 7 
ould make me, with his eye or ear, 
Akin him from others, he did * 5 
a 
8 not yet been 5 er 
de diſtinguiſh'd, by our faces, 
For 2 gr ang 10 TY Shakeſp. 1 Shrew. 
our reaſon we are enabled to diſtinguiſh goo rom evil, as 
4 i truth from falſehood. Watts's Logick. 
To diſcern critically ; to judge. 
5˙ Sweet prince, th* untainted virtue of your years 
Hath not yet div'd into the world's deceit; | 
Nor more can you diſtinguiſh of a man, 
Than of his outwar ſhew! Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
6. To conſtitute difference; to ſpecificate ; to make 
" different from another. : | 
St. Paul's Epiſtles contain nothing but points of Chriſtian in- 
AruCtion, amongſt which he ſeldom fails to enlarge on the great 


eſpeare's Cymbeline. 


ine bing doctrines of our holy religion. Locke. 
* 1 known or eminent. 3 
+ Disr1'nGV1SH, v. u. To make diſtinction; to 


To 


nd or ſhew the difference. 

15 4 warily diſtinguiſþ between the profit of the merchant 

and the gain of the kingdom. Child's Diſcourſe on Trade, 
The readers muſt learn by all means to diftinguiſþ between pro- 

verbs, and thoſe polite ſpeeches which beautify as: uae n 
TW 8 

DisrrxovIsnA BLE. adj. [from diſtinguiſb.] 

1. Capable of being diſtinguiſned; capable of being 


known, or made known, by notes of diverſity. 
8 Impenitent, they left a race behind a 
* Like to themſelves, diffinguiſbable ſcarce 
From Gentiles, but by circumciſion vain. Milton. 


The acting of the ſoul, as it relates to perception and deciſion, 
to choice and purſuit, or averſion, is diſtinguiſhable to us. 
ale's Origin of Mankind. 
I ſhall diſtribute duty into its principal and eminent parts, diſtin- 
giſdable as they relate to God, our neighbour, and ourfelves, 
; Government of the Tongue. 


from the ſolvent body» | Boyle. 

A fimple idea, being in itſelf uncompounded, contains nothing 
but one uniform appearance, or conception in the mind, and is 
not dflinguiſhable into different ideas, Locke, 

2. Worthy of note ; worthy of regard, 

1 would endeavour that my betters ſhould ſeek me by the merit 

of ſomething diſtinguiſhable, inſtead of my ſeeking them. 6. 
Disri'xcuisngb. participial adj. 2 diftinguiſh.] 

Eminent ; tranſcendent ; extraordinary, 

For fins committed, with many aggravations of guilt, the fur- 
nace of wrath will be ſeven times hotter, and burn with a diftin- 
viſbed ſuty. f | ' Ropers, 

Never on man did heav*nly favour ſhine | 
With rays ſo ſtrong, diſtinguiſb'd, and divine. Pope's Odyſſey. 

DisrixvavisngR. 1. . [from diſtinguiſb.] 

1. A judicious obſerver; one that accurately diſcerns 

one thing from another. : 

If writers be juſt to the memory of Charles II. they cannot den 
him to have been an exact knower of mankind, and a perfe 
ditinguiſber of dheir talents. Dryden. 

2, He that ſeparates one thing from another by pro- 
per marks of diverſity. 

Let us admire the wiſdom of God in this diſtinguiſber of times, 
and viſidle deity, the tun, Brown's Fulgar Errours. 

Dior! NGUISHINGLY, ad. [ from diſtinguiſhing. ] 

With diſlinQion ; with ſome mark of eminent pre- 

ference, | 

Some call me a Tory, becauſe the heads of that party have been 
dfingn;ſpingly favourable to me. Pope. 
ISTUNGUISHMENT, x. / [from diftinguiſh.] Diſ- 
ünction; obſervation of difference. 

To make corrections upon the ſearchers reports, I conſidered 

ther any credit at all were to be given to their q inguiſhments. ' 

Graunt's Bills f Mortality. 
To PISTORT, v. a. [diſtertus, Lat.] 
' 2 writhe; to twiſt; to deform by irregular mo- 
I ſee her taſte each nauſeous draught, ' 
And ſo obligingly am caught, | 
1 bleſs the hand from whence they came, 


or dare diſtort my face for ſhame, Swift, 
I To Now mortal Joy diftort his lovely form. Smith, 
Put out of the true direction or poſture. 
With fear and pain | 
Difterted, all my nether ſhape thus grew | 
ransform'd, * Milton. 


math and malice, envy and re do darken and di h 
underſtandings of men. 2 e Mae. 


Lo ureſt from the true meaning. 


r mult be diſtorted beſide the intent of the divine 


Peacham en Poetry. 
[ diffortio, Lat.] Irregular motion 


Duro Arion * 
Ke is writhed, or the parts diſor- 


dy which 
G the 


H By his diftertions he reveals his painsz 
In 15 N his tears and by his ſighs complains, Prior. 
n Wo ſee _ avg aſleep with ſolid and elaborate 
theme) % Who would be warmed and tranſported out of 
ves by the bellowings and diffortions of enthuſiaſm, 
Il , Addiſen's Spect᷑ator. 
"IRA CT, v. a. part. paſſ. diftra&ed; ancient! 
. 15 Let; and ſometimes diftrad. [ diftrattus, Latin. 
bull different ways at once. 
ts Ar endeavours to conform unto the meridian; but, being 
« the 3 that way where the greater and powerfuller part 
* placed, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Being diſſolved in aqueous juices, it is by the eye diſtinguiſhable | 


DIs 


2. To ſeparate ; to divide. 
| ſea, by ſea, 


' B 
Moſt worth Sir, you thetein throw away 
The abſolute ſoidierſhip you have by land; 
Diftra# your army, which doth moſt conſiſt 


Of war-mark'd footmen. Shakeſp. Antony and wa, | 
3. To turn from a ſingle direction towards — 


lnts. 
If he cannot wholly avoid the eye of the obſerver, he hopes 
to diſtraft it by a multiplicity of the object. South. 
4. To fill the mind with OP conſiderations ; to 
| perpiex to confound ; to haraſs. h 
hile I ſuffer thy terrors I am diſtracted. | Pſalms, 
Come, couſin, canſt thou quake, and change thy colour, 
Murder thy breath in middle of a word, 
And then again begin, and ftop again, 
As if thou wert diffraughbt and mad with terror? 
Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
It would burſt forth z but I recover breath, 


He poſſeſſes a quiet and cheerful mind, not afflicted with vio- 
lent paſſions, or diſtracted with immoderate cares. Ray. 
If our ſenſe of hearing were a thouſand times quicker than it 
is, how. would a perpetual noiſe dia us! We thould, in the 
quieteſt retirement, be leſs able to ſleep or meditate than in the 
middle of a ſea-fight. Locke, 
5. To make mad: properly, by an unſettled and va- 
grant fancy; but, popularly, to make mad in what- 
ever mode. WE. 
| Wherefore throng you hither? 
To fetch my poor diſtracted huſband hence: 
Let us come in, that we may bind him faſt, 
And bear him home for his recovery. Shak. Com. of Errours. 
Better I were diſtract, | 
So ſhould my thoughts be ſever'd from my griefs, 
And woes, by wrong imagination, loſe 
The knowledge of themſelves. * Shak 
She was unable in ſtrength of mind to bear the grief of his dif. 
eaſe, and fell diſtracted of her wits. | Bacon, 
You thall find a diftrafed man fancy himſelf a king, and with 
a right inference require ſuitable attendance, reſpect, and obedi- 
ences, | | Locke. 
E STEBL Fs adv, [from diſtract.] Madly ; fran- 
Methought her eyes had croſs'd her tongue; 


Ws 


For ſhe did ſpeak in ſtarts diſtra&edly. Shak. Twelfth Night, 
DisTRA"CTEDNESS, 2. % [from diſtract.] The ſtate 
of being diſtracted; madneſs, 


DisTRA'CTION, * [diftraFio, Latin. ] 
1. Tendency to different parts; ſeparation. 
While he was yet in Rome, 
His power went out in ſuch diffrattions, as 
| Beguil'd all ſpies. Shakeſp. Ant and Q tra. 
2. Confuſion; ſtate in which the attention is called dif- 
ferent ways. | | he 
Never was known a night of ſuch diſtraction, 
Noiſe ſo confus'd and dreadful j joftling crowds, 
That run and knew not whither. Dryden's Spaniſh Friar, 
What may we not hope from him in a time of quiet and tran- 
quillitys ſince, during the late diſtractions, he has done ſo much for 
e advantage of our trade ? . Addiſon : Freebolder, 
3. 3 of mind; violence of ſome painful paſ- 
on. 
The iraſcible paſſions follow the temper of the heart; the con- 
cupiſcible diſtraions, the eraſis of the liver. Brown, 
he diſtraction of the children, who ſaw both their parents ex- 
piring together, would have melted the hardeſt heart.” 
4. Madneſs ; frantickneſs; loſs of the wits; vagrancy 
of the mind, | 
Madam, this is a meer diftra#ion : | 
You turn the good we offer into envy. Shakeſpeare. 
So to mad Pentheus double Thebes appears, 
And furies howl in his diſtemper'd cars ; 
Oreſtes ſo, with like diſtract᷑ ion toſt, 5 
Is made to fly his mother's angry ghoſt, Waller. 
Commilerate all thoſe who labour under a ſettled ion, and 
who are ſhut out from all the pleaſures and advantages of human 
commerce. ; Atterbury. 
5. Diſturbance; diſcord; difference of ſentiments. 
The two armies lay quiet near each other, without improving the 
confuſion and diſtraction which the king's forces were too much in- 
clined to. . | Clarendon, 
DisTRA*CT1VE.adj. [ from diftra#.) Cauſing perplexity. 
Oft grown unmindfol through diſtractiue cares, | 
I've ſtretch d my arms, and touch'd him unawares. Dryden, 
To DISTRA'IN. v. 4. [from diftringo, Latin.] 
1. To ſeize; to lay hold on as an indemnification for 
a debt, Fo | 
Here's Beauford, that regards not God nor king, 
Hath here diſtrain'd the Tower to his uſe, Shakeſpeare, 
2. To rend; to tear: not in uſe. Spenſer. 


To DISTRATIN. v. 2. To make ſeizure, 
The earl anſwered, I will not lend money to my ſuperior, upon 
whom I cannot diſtrain for the debt. Camden's Remains, 
Blood, his rent to have regain'd, 
Upon the Britiſh diadem diſtrain'd. 


DisTRA'INT. #. % [from diſtrain.)] Seizure, Di. 
DisTrRA'UGHT. part. adj, | from diftra.) Diſtracted. 


He had been a good military man in his days, but was then 
diſtraught of his wits, Camden's Remains, 


DISTRE'SS. ». /. [deftrefe, French.] 
1. The act of making a legal ſeizure. 

He would firſt demand his debt; and, if he were not paid, he 
would ſtraight go and take a diſtreſs of goods and cattle, where he 
could find them, to the value. Spenſer, 

Quoth ſhe, ſome ſay the ſoul's ſecure _. 
| Againſt diſtreſs and forfeiture, Hudibras. 
2. A compulſion in real actions, by which a man is 
aſſured to appear in court, or to pay a debt or dut 
which he refuſed. Convell, 
3. The thing ſeized by law. 
4, Calamity ; miſery ; misfortune. 
There can 1 fit alone, unſeen of any, 

And to the nightingale's complaining notes 

Tune my diftrefſes, and record my woes. Shakeſpeare, 

There ſhall be ſigns in the ſun, and in the moon, and in 
the ftars; and upon earth dire of nations, with perplexity, the 
ſea and the waves roaring. Luke, xxl. 25. 

People in affliction or diſtreſi cannot be hated by generous minds. 

Clariſſa. 
To DisTRE'SS. v. a. [from the noun, ] 
1. To 2 by law to a ſeizure. | . 
2. To haraſs; to make miſerable; to eruſh with ca- 
lamity. 


I am d for thee, my brother Jonathan. 


eps > adj. [ diftre/i and full, 


1. Miſerable ; full of trouble; full of miſery. 


And ſenſe diſtract to know well what I utter. Milt. Agoniftes, | 


« King Lear. 


Tatler. 


Marvel. 
DisTRA'INER. #. J [from diſtrain.] He that ſeizes. | 


.|[DisTu'ks. 2. / 
tuary emotion. 


618 


1 often did beguile her of her tears, | 
When I did ſpeak of ſome diſtr;ſsful | by 
That my youth ſuffer'd, Shakeſpeare's Orbelld, 
The ewes ſtill folded, with diſtended thighs, 
Unmilk'd, lay bleeting in diftre/sfxl cries, Pop#'s 0 
Diftreſsful and deſoliting events, which have attended the miſe 
takes politicians, ſhould be preſent in their minds. Waits. 
2, Attended with poverty, 1 9 5 
He, with a body filt'd, and vacant mind, , 
Bets him to teſt, cramm'd with diſtreſi ful bread. _ | 
To DISTRIBUTE. v. a. [diffribwo, Lat.] To divide 
amongſt more than two; to deal out; to diſpenſate. 
The king ſent over a great ſtore of gentlemen warlike 
people, amongſt whom he diftribared-the land. Spenſer, 
The ſpoil got on the Antiates = | 
Was not diſtributed. | | | Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
| She did diftribute her goods to all them that were neareſt of 
kindred. ys gh: udith, xvi. 24. 
Is TRT BUT ER. . /; [from diſtribute. 
deals out any thing; a diſpenſer.. | 
There were judges and diſftributers of juſtice appointed for the 
ſeveral parts of his dominions, Addiſon on Traly. 
Of that peculiar matter out of which the bodies of vegetables a 
of animals are formed, water is the common vehicle and diſiributer 
to the parts of thoſe bodies. Woodward. 
DisT&inBu"TION. . / [diftributio, Lat.) 
1. The act of diſtributing or dealing out to others; 
diſpenſation. | 8 
Of great riches there is no real uſe, except it bein the diſtribution... 
| Bacon's EſJays. 
Providence has made an equal diſtribution of natural gifts, wheie- 
of each creature ſeverally has a ſhare. | ee ; 
Every man in a great ſtation would imitate the queenin the diſ- 
tribution of offices in his diſpoſal, | Swift 
2. Act of giving in charity. | 
Let us govern our charitable diſtributions by this pattern of na- 
ture, and maintain a mutual circulation of benetits and returns. 
: . Atterbury. 
3. [In logick.] As an integral whole is diſtinguiſhed 
into its ſeveral parts by diviſion ; ſo the word fri- 
bution is moſt properly uſed, when we diſtinguiſh a 
univerſal whole into its ſeveral kinds of ſpecies, 
| | Watts. 


One who 


Wit. 


DisTrI'nuT1VE. adj. [from difribute.] | 

1. That which is employed in aſſigning to others their 

portions ; as, diſtributive juſtice, that which allots to 
each his ſentence or claim. Fn 

If juſtice will tate all, and nothing give, 

Juſtice methinks is not diſtributive, | Dryden. 
Obſerve the diftributive juſtice of the authors, which is con- 
ſtantly N to the puniſhment of virtue, and the reward of 


vice, directly oppoſite to the rules of their beſt criticks. Swift. 
2. That which aſſigns the various ſpecies of a general 
term. 
DisrRT'nHUTIVE LIT. 


adv. [from diftributive.] 
1. By diſtribution. | | 
2. Singly ; particularly. | | 

Although we cannot be free from all fin collectively, in ſuch 
ſort that no part thereof ſhall be found inherent in us; yet, diſ- 
tributively at the leaſt, all great and grievous actual offences, as t 
offer themſelves one by one, both may and ought to be by all 
means avoided, ED  Hodker, 

3. In a manner that expreſſes fingly all the particu- 
lars included in a general term; not collectively. 

An univerſal term is ſometimes taken collectively for all its 
particular ideas united together; and ſometimes diſtributively, 
meaning each of them ſingle and alone. Watts's Logicks 

Dr'sTrICT. 3. J. [diftrictus, Latin. 

1. The circuit or territory within which a man may be 
compelled to appearance, Cowwell. 
2. Circuit of authority; province. | 
| His governors, who formed themſelves _ the example of their 

grand monarque, practiſed all the arts of deſpotick government 
in their reſpective diftrids. Addiſon. 
ith ſtern diſtaſte avow'd, 
To their own diſtrifts drive the ſuitor crowd. Pope's Odyſſey. 
3. Region; country; territory, | 
Thoſe diftrif#s which between the tropicks lie 
The ſcorching beams, directly darted, fry. * Blackmore, 
DisTR1'cT10N, 2. / [diftrifus, Latin.] Sudden diſ- 
play. A ward little uſed. 

A (mile plays With a ſurprizing agreeableneſs in the eye, breaks 
out with the brighteſt diſtriction, and fits like a glory upon the 
countenance. Collier on the Aſpec i. 

To DisTRU'8T. v. a. [dis and truft.) To regard with 
diffidence; to diffide in; not to truſt, 

He ſheweth himſelf unto ſuch as do not ditruſ him. Wiſdom. 

DisrRu“sr. 2. /. [from the verb.] | 
1. Diſcredit ; loſs of credit; loſs of confidence. 
To me reproach | 
Rather. belongs, diſtruſt, and all diſpralſe. Milton. 
2. Suſpicion ; want of faith; want of confidence in an 
other, | 
You doubt not me; nor have I ſpent my blood, 
To have my faith no better underſtood: 
Your ſoul 's above the baſeneſs of diſtruſt; 
Nothing but love could make you ſo * 
DisTRU"sTFUL, adj. [diftruft and full.] 
1, Apt to diſtruſt ; ſuſpicious, | | | 
Generals often harbour diſtruſtſul thoughts in their breaſts. 


| Boyle's Seraphick Lowe. 
2, Not confident ; diffident, 
The great corruptors of diſcourſe have not been ſo diſlruftful of 
themſelves, Government of the Tongues 
3. Diffident of himſelf; modeſt ; timorous. 
Diſtruſtſul ſenſe with modeſt caution ſpeaks ; 
But rattling nonſenſe in full vollies breaks, Pepe. 
DisTRu'sTFULLY. adv. I from diſtruſtful.] In a diſ- 
truſtful manner. | 
DisTRU'sTFULNEs8, 2. / [from diſtruſtful.] The ſtate 
of being diſtruſtful ; want of confidence. 
To DISTU RB. v. a. [difturbo, low Lat.] | 
1. To perplex; to diſquiet; to deprive of tranquillity. 
| He that has his own troubles, and the happineſs of his neigh- 
bours, to diſturb him, has work enough. Collier en Envy, 
His youth with wants and hardſhips muſt engage; Prig 


Plots and rebellions muſt diſturb his age. 
2, To confound ; to put into irregular motions, 
Jo interrupt; to hinder : as, care diffurbs ſtudy. 
4. To turn off from any direction: with from, This 
It oft-times may ſucceed, ſo as Nn 
Shall grieve him, If I fail not; and diſturb 
His inmoſt counſels their deſtin'd aim. 


| Milton. 
[from the verb.] Confuſion ; tumul · 


Dryden. 


' Inſtant without difturt th took alarm, | | 
Add onward move ed. wy Milten. 
| 4 C DisTv'nBANCE, 


Disru'nnanci. . . [from difurb.) 
1. Perplexity 3 interruption of a ſettled tate. 
The denomination of money concerns trade, and the alteration of 
that neceſſarily brings dur bande to it. Locle. 
2. Confuſion ; diſorder of thoughts. | 
They can ſurvey à variety of complicated ideas without fatigue 
or diſturbance, = Watts on the Mind. 
3. Tumult; violation of peace, 
'This miſchief had not then befall'n, 
And more that ſhall befal : innumerable 
Difturbanee on earth through female ſnares, 
DizTu'knER, . / [from re.) 
1. A violater of peace; he that cauſes tumults and pub- 
lick diſorders, | 
He ſtands in the fight both of God and men moſt juſtly blame- 
able, ag a needleſs difturber of the peace of God's church, and an 
author of diſſenſion, | Hooker, 
Men that make an inſult upon ſociety, ought to be humbled, as 
diſturbers of the publick tranquillity, | ſons 
Ye great diſturbers, who in endleſs noiſe, 
In blood-and horror, ſeek unnatural joys z 
For what is all this buſtle, but to ſhun 
hoſe thoughts with which you dare not be alone? Granville. 
2. Ile that injures tranquillity ; he that cauſes pertur- 
bation of mind. 


Milton. 


Two deep enemles, 
Foes to my reſt, and my ſweet ſleep's dur heri. Shakeſpeare. 


To Diaru kn, v. 4. [dir and urn.] To turn oft; to 
turn aſide, Not in uſe, 


He glad was to difurn that furious ſtream 
Of war on us, that elſe had ſwallow'd them. ; Daniel. 
Drovai,ua"rion, . . [dis and valuation. ] Diſgrace ; 
diminution of reputation, 
What can be more to the diſvaluation of the 
Spaniard, than that eleven thouſand Engliſh ſhould 
into the heart of his countries ? 


To DVLH. v. a. [dir and value.) To undervalue ; 
to ſet a low price upon, 
Her reputation was diſvalued 


ve marched 


In levity. Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſure, | 


The very ſame pride which prompts a man to vaunt and over- 
value what be is, does as forcibly incline him to contemn and 
| fiſavono what he has, 
To DiSvVA“Lor. v. 4. [developer, French. ] To 
ver. 
Disv'v ion. . /. [dir and union. ] 
1. Separation 3 disjunction. | | 
Reſt le moſt oppoſite to motion, the immediate cauſe of diſunion, 
— Glanville's Scepfir. 
Diſunion of the eorporeal principles, and the vital, cauſeth 
death, _ Grew's Coſmologia Sacra. 
Let not peace be made before the % of France and Spain, 
Addiſon's State of the War. 
The frrength of it will join itfelf to France, and grow the cloſer 
to it by its 4 from the reſt, Addiſon on the War, 
2. Breach of concord. | 
To DMS. . 4. [dir and wnite,] 
1. To 1 to divide. 
The beaft they then divide, and : 
The ribs and limbs, Pope's Odyſſey. 
2. To part friends or allies, 
7 DIS UNITE. v. . [dis and unite.] To fall aſunder ; 
to become ſeparate. 
While every particular member of the publick provides ſolely 
for \t(elf, the ſeveral joints of the body politick do ſeparate and 
* difunite, and fo become unable to ſupport the Whole. South, 
DPiovinity, . / [dis and unity.) A ſtate of actual ſe- 
Diſunity de the natural property of matzer, which is nothing elle 
but an Intinite congeries of phyſical monads. ores 
Disu's dH, . / [dir and wage.) The gradual ceſſa- 
tion of uſe or cuſtom. 
They cut off prefont] 
without danger, leaving Ff 
traQ of time, 


Drav'ss, /. [dir and we] | 
1. Cellation of uſe ; deſuetude ; want of practice. 
"The Aae of the tongue iy the only eftectual m_— againſt 


ole. Addijon's Guardian, 
2, Ceſlation of cultom, 


diſunite 


ſuch things as might be wy my 
o reſt to be aboliſhed by diſsſage through 
Hooker, 


That ubligation upon the lands id not preſcribe, or come into | 
Oo trbutbuot | 


diſuſe, but by Afty conſecutive years, 
Yo Diovan, . 4. [dis und t.] 
1. 'To ceaſe to make uſe ot. | 


"Vis law, though cuſtom now divert the courſe i 8 
At nature's inſiitute is yet in force, 
Dryden's Fables, 


Uncancelld, though di/v1'd. | 
| his limbs decay'd. Dryden. 


| Prian in arme %s inveſts 
z. Lo diſaccuſtom: with from or te; more properly 
Dae me ſrom the queaſy pain ; 
Of being — 100 loving. - 
* He (hall his troops for fighting fields prepare, | 
fee toils and triumphs of the war., Dryden's Afneid. 
Yo Drxvo'vcn, wa % und vouch, ] To deſtroy the 
credit of ; to contradict, 
Kvory lottor he hath writ hath d e another. Shakeſpeare, 
Dizwi'rtTiy, ad), (4% and ma, Deprived of the 
wits ; mad ; dillracted, A word not in ule, 
Sho ran away alone; 
Which when they heard, there was not one 
But hated after to be gone, 
A+ the had been dfevicted, Drayton: Nympbid. 
Dir. . % [4icbt, Dutch.) A ditty ; a poem; a tune, 
Oblolete, | 
No bird but did her chill notes ſweetly Ang; 
No ſong but vid contain a lovely dit. Fairy Queen, 


Dira'riON, . % Lata, Latin.) The ac of entich- 


Donne. 


"Thoſe eaſtern worſhippers intended rather homage than ditatien 3 
the ble fte virgin comes in the form of poverty, = Hall's Contempt, 


DITCH, „ / [die, Saxon ; it, Erfe,] 


1. Atrench cut in the ground, uſually between fields. 


eme alked for manor, others for actes that lay convenient 

for them that he would pull down his fences, and level his ditches, 

Arduthaet's Hiftory of Je Bull, 

Sudden the diteber well, the meadows vim. Thomſon, 

a. Any long narrow receptacle of water: uſed ſome- 
times of a (mall river in contempt. 


In the great plagues there were fren, in divers dirches and 
low grounds about London, many toads that had tails three inches 


Hacer, 


1 : 
J. The moat with which a fortreſs is ſurrounded. 


'The Aue, tuch as they were, were altogether dry, and 2 
wellen. 


4 Diteb is uſed, in compoſition, of any thing worth- 


be paſſed overs 


leſs, or throwu away into ditches, 
pee gens 


of the 


Bacon. : 


Government of the Tongue, | 
unco» | 
Dia. | 


[das * 


a D I v 8 


Poor Tom, when the foul fiend rages, eats cowdung for ſallets, 
ſwallows the old rat, and the ditch dog. Shakeſpeare. 
To Dire. v. . [from the noun.] To make a ditch. 

I have employed. my time, beſides ditching, in finiſhing my 
travels, ? Sevift. 
DiTcH-DELIVERED, adj, [ditch and deliver.] Brought 
forth in a ditch, | 

Finger of birth-ſtrangled babe, 
Ditch-deliver'd by a drab. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Di1'Tcus. 2. / [from ditch.) One who digs ditches. 
You merit new employ ments daily, 
Our thatcher, ditcher, gard'ner, baily, _ Swift, 
DiTHYRA'MBICK, . 1 Latin,] - 
1. A ſong in honour of Bacchus; in which anciently, 


ebriety is imitated. | | 

2. Any poem written with wildneſs and enthuſiaſm. 

DirayyYRrAa MBICK, adj, Wild; enthuſiaſtick. 
Pindar does new words and figures roll 

Down his impetuous dirhyrambick tide, 

DiTTA'NDER, #. / The fame with pepperwort. 

DI'TTANY. v. J. [diftamnus, Latin]; | 
Dittany hath been renowned, for many ages, upon the account of 

its ſovereign qualities in medicines, It is generally brought over 

dry from the Levant, Miller. 
Virgil reports of dittany, that the wild goats eat it when they 
are ſhot with darts, More's Antidote againſt Atheiſm. 

Di'rriE p. adj. [from ditty.) Sung; adapted to muſick. 
He, with his ſoft pipe, and ſmooth dirried ſong, 

Well knows to ſtill the wild winds when they roar. Milton. 

DI'TTY. . / [dicht, Dutch.) A poem to be ſung ; a 

ſong. 

Aſhough we lay altogether aſide the conſideration of ditty or 
matter, the very harmony of ſounds being framed in due fort, and 
carried from the ear to the ſpiritual faculties of our ſouls, is, by a 

native puiſſance and efficacy, greatly available to bring to a n 
temper whatſoever is there troubled. ooker. 

Being young, I framed to the harp 
Many an Engliſh ditry lovely well, 
And gave the tongue a helpful ornament. 


Shakeſpeare. 
Strike the melodious harp, ſhrill timbrels ring, 


And to the warbling lute ſoft dirties ſing. Sandys. 
His annual wound in Lebanon, allur'd 
The Syrian damſels to lament his fate, | 
In am'rous ies, all a ſummer's day. Milton. 
| Mean while the rural dirties were not mute, 
Temper'd to th' oaten flute; 8 
Rough ſatyrs danc'd. Mil:on. 


windows 
Dryden. 


They will be ſighing and inging under thy inexorable 
lamentable dirtier, and call thee cruel, . 
Diva's, u. / [an Arabick or Turkiſh word.] 
1. The council of the Oriental princes, 
2. An 
diſlike, | 
Forth ruſh'd in haſte the great conſulting peers, 
Rals'd from the dark divan, and with like joy 
Congratulant approach'd him. 
Swift to the queen the herald Medon ran, 
Who heard the conſult of the dire dan. 


To DIVARICATE. v. „. [divaricatus, Latin.] 
parted into two; to become bifid, | . 


two, and another into ſeveral ſmall ones. 
DIVA“ RICAT ER. v. a. To divide into two. | 
A ſlender pipe is produced forward towards the throat, where 


manner as the ſpermatick veſſels. 
Divarica'Tion. #. / [divaricatio, Lat.] 
1. Partition into two, 


of the way, till they fee which hand their maſters will take. Ray, 
2. Diviſion of opinions. | 


plainly ſpecitied, 5 
To DIVE. v. . [bippan, Saxon.] 
1. To fink voluntarily under water. 


his eyes open, and ſwimmeth upon his back, he fees things in the 
air greater or leſs, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Around our pole the ſpiry dragon glides, 
And, like a winding ſtream, the bears divides, 
The leſs and greater 3 who, by fate's decree, 
Abhor to dive beneath the ſouthern ſea, Dryden's Virgil. 
That the air in the blood-veſſels of live bodies has a commu- 
nication with the outward air, I think, ſeems plain, from the 
experiments of human creatures being able to bear air of much 


mountains, provided the changes be made gradually. Arbuthner, 


2, To go under water in ſearch of any thi 
Crocodiles defend thoſe pearls which lie in the 
Indians are eaten up by them, when they dive for the pearl. 
RNs Raleigh's Hiftory. 
The knave daſerves it, when he tempts the main, 
Where folly fights for kings, or dives for gain. Pope. 
3. To go deep into any queſtion, doctrine, or ſcience. 
The wits chat div'd moſt deep, and ſoar'd moſt high, 
Secking man's pow'rs, have found his weakneſs ſuch. 
| Davies. 


the arts and ſciences for a ſupply. Dryden, 
Whenſvever we would proceed beyond thoſe ſimple ideas, and 
dive farther into the nature of things, we fall prefently into 


darkneſs and obſcurity, Locke, 
You ſwim a-top, and on the ſurface rive z 
But to the depths of nature never dive, Blackmore, 


4. To immerge into any buſineſs or condition. 
$weet prince, th! untainted virtue of your years 
Hath not yet div'd into the world's deceit, | 
Nor can altingutth, Shateſpeare's Richard III. 
5. To depart from obſervation ; to ſink, 
Dive, thoughts, down to my foul, 
To Divx. wv. a, To explore by diving. 
Then Brutus, Rome's firſt martyr, 1 muſt name; | 
The Curtii bravely div'd the gulph of tame. Denbam, 
To Divi't 1, v. a. [divello, Latin.) To pull; to ſe- 
parate ; to ſever. 


aſunder. 
Di'ver. . % [from dive.) 
1. One that ſinks voluntarily under water. 
Perſeverance gains the diver's prize. 


2. One that goes under water in ſearch of treaſure, 
concealed in the deep, ſkreencyd from our fight. 
3. He that enters deep into knowledge or ſtudy, 
— artificer ; but a ey into Catiſes, 


| 


and now among the Italians, the diſtraction of 


Convley q 


council aſſembled: uſed commonly in a ſenſe of 


Milton, 
Pope's Od ſy. 
To be 


The partitions are trained acroſs: one of them diwvaricates into 
Wiwodward, 


into it is at laſt inſerted, and is there divaricated, after the ſame 
Cera. 


Dogs, running before their maſters, will ſtop at a diwaricatlon 


To take away all doubt, or any probable divarication, the curſe is 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


am not yet informed, whether when a diver diveth, having | 


greater denfity in diving, and of much leſs' upon the tops of 


», : the poor 


| He performs all this out of his own fund, without diving into 


You ſhould have div'd into my inmoſt thoughts. Phillips, 


Sbabeſpeare. 


They begin to ſeparate 3 and may be cafily Awelled or parted 
Broxon's Faigar Errours, 


Pope's Duxciad, 


It is evident, from the relation of divert and fiſhers for pearls, 
that there are many kinds of thell-fiſh which lie perpetually 
Woodward. 


He would have him, as 1 concelve it, to be no ſuperficial and 
and into the myſteries of 
Witton's ArchitcAure, 


; Ol 
Fe 


DIV 


To DIVE'RGE. v. . [diverge, 
various ways from ore point. 
Homogeneal rays, which flow from ſevera! Joy of an 


Latin, 'To tend 


and fall perpendioularly on any reflecting ſurface, 9. ech, 
diverge from ſo many points. 4 ce, ſhall Mey | 
DivE RGENT. adj. [from divergens, Wt, 


Lat, 
to various parts from one point, ] Tenduy | 
Drivers. adj. [ diverſus, Latin. ] Several; ſundry, 
than one. It is now grown out of uſe, won 
We have divers examples in the church of ſuch as, b li 
ing compelled to ſacrifice to ſtrange gods, repented, *. 15 1 
the office of preaching the goſpel, - t fi 
The teeth breed when the child is a year and a half dd: . 
they caſt them, and new ones come about ſeven years; hy 4. 
have backward teeth come at twenty, ſome at thirty and fe du 
: Bacon's Natural 10 | 
Divers letters were ſhot into the city with arrows, where.) 0 
lyman's councils were revealed, _ F d. 
Divers friends thought it ſtrange, that a white dry body hu 


acquire a rich colour upon the affuſion of ſpring-water, 


Drvrxsz. adj, [diverſus, Latin,] 
1. Different from another. od 
F6ur great beaſts came, up from the ſea, diverſe one from 

* : Danigl, yi 
2. Different from itſelf; various ; multiform; « 
fuſed. | 2 
Eloquence is a great and diverſe thing, nor did | 

vour 8 man ſo much as to be wholly his, ? Be 0 
3. In different directions. It is little uſed bt Fo | 

laſt ſenſe. - | 
| The gourd 


\ And thirſty cucumber, when they perceive 
Th' approaching olive, with reſentment fly 
Her fatty fibres, and with tendrils creep 
| Diverſe, deteſting contact. Pity 
To ſeize his papers, Curl, was next thy care | 
His papers light fly diverſe, toſt in air, t Du 
DivsRsS1yICA'TION. a. / [from diverſify.) 
1. The act of changing forms or qualities, 
If you conſider how variouſly ſeveral things may be co 
you will not wonder that ſuch fruitful principles, or mag 
of diverſification, ſhould generate differing colours, Boyle on Cub 
2. Variation; variegation. ; 
3. Variety of forms; multiformity, 
4. Change ; alteration. 
This, which is here called a change of will, is not a change o 
his will, but a change in the object, which ſeems to make 14, 
werfification of the will, but indeed is the fame will diverſge,; 
+ ; Hale's Origin of Matti, 
To Dive'rs1Fy. v. a. [diverſifier, Fr.] 
1. To make different from another; to diltinguihy 
to diſcriminate. - | 
There may be many ſpecies of ſpirits, as much ſeparated 
diverfified one from 4 Wh as the ſpecies of ſenſible ti 2 
diſtinguiſhed one from another.. | Luk 
Male ſouls are diverſified with ſo many characters, that the 
world has not variety of materials ſufficient to furniſh out they 
different inclinations, oh Addiſon's Spetan, 
It was eaſier for Homer to find proper ſentiments for Gredy 
generals, than for Milton to diverfify his infernal council with p. 
per characters. . Alea Spefiay, 
2. To make different from itſelf; to vary; to variegate, 
The country being diver/ified between hills and dales, Woch 
and plains, one place more clear, another more darkſome, ity 


Boyk an Cala, 


a pleaſant picture. | Lug. 
There is, in the producing of ſome ſpecies, a compolitind 
matter, which may be much diverſified. Bum, 
Dive'rs10N, . /. [from divert.] © 
1. The act of turning any thing off from its courſe, 
Cutting off the tops, and pulling off the buds, work retention 
of the ſap for a time, and diverſion of it to the ſprouts that were 
not forward, | p Bacon's Naturil Hey. 
1 have ranked this diverſion of Chriſtian practice among t 
effects of our contentions, Derey of Picy, 
2. The cauſe by which any thing is turned from in 
proper courſe or tendency, | 
Fortunes, honour, friends, 
Are mere diverſions from love's proper object, 
Which only is itſelf, Denham't dq. 
3. Sport; ſomething that unbends the mind by un. 
ing it off from care. Diverſion ſeems to be ſomt. 
thing lighter than amu/ement, and leſs forcible that 
pleaſure, 
You for thoſe ends whole days in council ft, 
And the diverſions of your youth forget, : Vale. 
In the book of games and diverſions, the reader's mind may it 
ſuppoſed to be relaxed. | Addiſon's Seda. 
Such productions of wit and humour as expoſe vice and fall 
furniſh uſeful diver/icns to readers. Addiſon's Free vides 
4. [In wing The act or purpoſe of drawing the enen 
off from ſome deſign, by threatening or attacking 
a diſtant part. 
Divs*rvsrTy. #. /. [diver/its, French; from di vn 
Latin.] 
1. Difference; diſſimilitude; unlikeneſs. 
Then is there in this diverſity no contrariety. fla. 
They cannot be divided, but they will prove oppoſite j 1» 
not reſting in a bare dive fity, riſe into a contrarietys = 
The moſt common diverfiry of human conſtitutions ariſes i 
the ſolid parts, as to their different degrees of ſtrength and © 
fion, SO % As bet brot cn A 
2. Variety. 5 N ; tif 
The diverſity of ceremonies in this kind ought not to __ 
ſenſion in churches, © : - 0 " 
Society cannot ſubſiſt without a diverſity of ſtations z und! 0 
ſhould grant every one à middle ſtation, he would deteat ” ha 
ſcheme of happineſs propoſed in it. 
3. Diſtin& being; not identity. EY 
Conſidering any thing as exiſting at any determined time 
place, we compare it with itſelf exiſting at another —_— 
thereon form the ideas of identity and diverfty+ 


4+ Variegation, 


— 


A waving glow his bloomy beds diſplay, 2 
Bluſhing in bright diverſiries of day. 
Drvsss:y. adv. [from diver/e.] 3 5 
1. In different ways; differently; variouſly. ety 
The lack we all have, as well of ghaſtly as ol earthly face 


is in each kind eaſily known; but the gifts of God are I) os 
beſtowed, that it ſeſdom appeareth what all receive? * 
ſtand in need of ſeldom lieth hid. 
Roth of them do diverſly work, 
diverſly diſpoſed, 
Whether the king did permit it to fave his 


* 4 1 
as they have their _ | 
„r. Natura. fte 


om - 
purle, or to v\ a 


his people, VO 


munleate the envy of a buſineſs diſplcaſing wo dune 

werſ/ly intetpte ted. YL : „ lee 

eiceſter bewrayed a deſire to plant him in the gust f t 
which was diverſly. interpreted by ſuch as thought “ 1 C rk 

aan of courts to do nothing by Chance, nor much by 1065 
e 7 


1 


Sy 


»- 


9 L 
= 


D1V 


matter, which Moſes comprehendeth under the 
he he and earth, js by divers diverſly underſtood, | 
EY — Raleigh's Wifory. 
Ma William's _ 
nought avail, however fam" u wary 
CG leagu'd, that diverſly aſſay'd 
To curb his power. 1 ö Phillips. 
In different directions ; to different points. 
1 > On life's vaſt ocean diverſly we ſail; | | 
Reaſon the card, but paſſion is the gale. Pope, 
7 DIVE RT. v. 4. [diverto, Latin.] 8. 
a To turn off from an direction or courſe. 
” I rather will ſubje& me to the malice 
Of a diverted blood and bloody brother. | Shakeſpeare 
Knots, by the conflux of the meeting ſap, | 
Infe&t the ſound pine. and divert his grain, 5 
Tortive and errant, from his courſe of growth. Shakeſpeare. 
finds no reaſon to have his rent abated, becauſe a greater 
* ted from his landlord. Le 


objects, and gave a new 
Addiſon's Freebolder. 
requiſite for proverrng, 2 Ys variety y 2 
s of refrangibility, than that the rays of light 
forty 200 aiferent ſizes z the leaſt of which may make violet, 
" weakeſt and darkeſt” of the colours, and be more eaſily di- 
od by reſracting ſurfaces from the right courſez and the reſt, 
ww are bigger and bigger, make the ſtronger and more lucid 
R a 5 
t. 


f ultl diver ted. 5 
10 8 forces to a different mY RE 
The kings of England would have had an abſolute cong of 
Ireland, if their whole power had been employed; but ſtill there 
aroſe ſundry occaſions, 
ways f 
170 wichdraw the mind. 
Alas, how ſimple, to theſe cates compar'd, 
Was that crude apple that diverted Eve! Milton's Par. Reg. 
They avoid pleaſure, leſt they thould have their affections tainted 
þy any ſenſuality, and diverted from the love of him who is to be 
the only comfort. Addiſon on Tab. 
| Maro's muſe, not wholly bent 
On what is gainful, ſometimes ſhe diverts 
From folid counſel. 
To pleaſe ; to exhilarate. See Divers0N. 
4 An ingenious gentleman did divert or inſtruèt the kingdom by 


is di . 
e raillery from improper 
to ridicule» ; 
Nothing more is 


2. 


Davies on Ireland. 
$ | 


Phillips. 


his papers» | N | | ; ift. 
5. To ſubvert; to deſtroy; in Shakeſdeare, unleſs it be- 
long to the firſt ſenſe, 


Frights, changes, horrours, | 
Divert and crack, rend and deracinate | 
The unity and married calm of ſtates, Shakeſpeare, 


DW“ TIR. =. / [from the verb.] Any thing that 


diverts or alleviates. | | 
Angling was, after tedious ſtudy, a reſt to! his mind, a cheerer 
of his tpirits, and a diverter of ſadneſs, | Walton. 


7 DIVERTI'SE, v. 4. [divertiſer, Fr. diverto, Latin. ] 
Jo pleaſe; to exhilarate; to divert. A word now 
ittle uſed, £7 bo | | 
_ o:ators inſtruct, let them divertiſe, and let them move us; 
| this is what is properly meant by the word ſalt, ' | Dryden, 
Dive 'nT1SEMENT: . /- [ divertiſſement, French. ] Di- 
verſion ; delight ; pleaſure. A word now not much in 
uſe. whe $344 | 
How fond ſoever men are of bad divertiſement, it will prove 
mirth which ends in heavineſs, Government of the Tongue. 
Dirk IV E. adj. [from divert.) Recreative ; amu- 
five ; exhilarating. A word not fully authorized. 

I would not exclude the common accidents of life, nor even 
things of a pleaſant and divertive nature, ſo they are innocent; 
from converſation. 5 Rogers. 
7. DIVE ST. v. a. [deveftir, French. The Engliſh 

| words therefore mote properly written deweff. See 
Davesr.) To ſtrip; to make naked ; to denude,/ 
Then of his arms Audrogeus he diveſts 3 


Let us diveft the gay phantom of temporal happineſs of all that 
falſe luſtre and ornament in which the pride, the paſſions, and 
the folly of men have dreſſed it up. | Rogers. 

** STURE, 1. /. [from diveſf.] The act of putting 
. On, 1 

The divgſlure of mortality diſpenſes them from thoſe laborious 

and avocating duties which are here requiſite to be performed. 
25 Boyle's Seraphick Love. 
DivivanLs, adj. [from e. Separate; differ- 
ent; parted, A word not uſed. 
How could communities maintain 
Peaceful commerce from dividable ſhores? Shakeſpeare. 
Diyi'baxr. 93 diwide.] Different; ſeparate. 
A word not in uſe, | 45 
I Twinn'd brothers of one womb, 
Whoſe procreation, reſidence, and birth 
Scarce is dividant, touch with ſeveral fortunes. Shakeſpeare. 
To DIVI'DE. v. a. [divido, Latin.] 
1. To part one whole into different pieces. 

Divide the living child Ta two, and give half to the one, and 
half to the other, 1 Kings, 
85 Let old Timotheus yield the prize, 

Or both divide the crown; 
He rais'd a mortal to the ſkies, 
She drew an angel down. Dryden's St. Cecilia. 
They were divided into little independent ſocieties, ſpeaking dif- 
erent languages, Locke, 
2. To ſeparate ; to keep apart, by ſtanding as a parti- 
tion between. F $44 : : 


s 


= there be a firmament in the midſt of the waters, and let 
t dvide the waters from the waters, Geneſis, 
8 You muſt go 
: here ſeas, and winds, and defarts will divide you. Dryden, 
3. To diſunite by diſcord. = 
102 ſhall five in one houſe be divided, Luke, 
4 10 deal gut; to give in ſhares. : 
Then in the midſt a tearing groan did break 
The name of Anthony : it was divided | 
D; etween her heart and lips, | Shakeſpeare, 
| ee the prey into two parts z between them that toble the 
es 6 organ. who went out to battle; and between all the 
. - Numbers 
; Ker and Japhet were heads and princes over their families; 
| ac a right to divide the earth by families, Locke, 
© VIVI DE, v. u. | 
5 8 part; to ſunder. 
: 0 0 break friendſhip. 4 
N Love coole, friendſhip falls off, 
Dor, Prothers lie, e ee 
f 4 2828 v. /. [from divide] 
k are; the part allotted in diviſion. 


dalle, ten ſhall adapt to himſelf his peculiar are, like other 
f Decay of Piety. 


: 
: 


r on ſuch petty merity you confer 
vat a prize let each his portion ſhare 3 


which divided and diverted their power fome | 


His ſword, his ſhield, be takes, and plumed creſts. Denham. | 


| Divi'nts. . / [from To divine.] 


* 


Make juſt gane d, if not all 
The 8 part to bed a 
2. K arithmetick.] Dividend is the nu 
parted or divided. 
Divr'os8. 1. / [from divide.) 
1. That which parts any thing into pieces. | 
. P | 
According as the body moved, the divider did more and more 


- Dryden's Fable. 
mber given t 


Cacker's Arithmetick, 


enter into the divided body; ſo it joined itſelf to ſome new parts 
of the medium, or divided body, and did in like manner for- 


| 


ſake others. g Digby on the Soul, 
2. A diſtributor ; he who deals out to each 5 ſhare. 

Who made mg N or divider over you? 25 Luke. 

3. A —_— z the perſon or cauſe that breaks con- 

cord, ' 

Money, the great divider of the world, hath, by a ſtrange re- 


1 


volution, been the great uniter of a divided le. Swift. 
4. A particular kind of compaſſes. No COD 
IVI'DUAL, adj. [dividuus, Latin.) Divided; ſhared | 
| or participated in common with others. | 
7 | She ſhines, 
Reyoly'd on heay'n's great axle, and her reign 
| With thouſand leſſer lights dividua/ holds, 
With thouſand thouſand ſtars Miltons 


Drivina"TioN. . / [divinatio, Latin, ] 
1. Divination is a prediction or foretelling of future 
tlings, which are of a ſecret and hidden nature, and 


* 


cannot be known by any human means. 


Certain tokens they noted in birds, or in the 3 of . 
or by other the like frivolous divinations. | 


p 


any divination againſt Iſrael, 
. His countenance did imprint an awe, 
And naturally all ſouls to his did bow; 
As wands of divination downward draw, 
And point to beds where ſov'reign gold doth grow. Dryden. 
The excellency of the ſoul is ſeen. by its power of divining in 
dreams that ſeveral ſuch divinations have been made, none can 
queſtion who believes the holy writings. Addiſon, 
2, Conjectural preſage or prediction. 1 
Tell thou thy earl his divination lies, 
And I will take it as a ſweet diſgrace, 
DIVINE. 44. [divieus, Latin 
1, Partaking of the nature of God. 
| | Her line „ 
Was hero-make, half human, half divine. Dryden. 
2. Proceeding from God; not natural; not human, 
The benefit of nature's light is not thought excluded as unne- 
| _ cefſary, becauſe the neceſſity of a divine light is magnified, Hooker. 
Inſtructed, you'd explore * 
Divine contrivance, and a God adore, Blackmore, 
3. Excellent in a ſupreme degree, In this ſenſe it 
may admit of compariſon, 81 
; The divine and the richeſt mind, 
Both by art's purchaſe and by nature's dower, 
That ever was from heav'n to earth confin'd; 


4. rin! divining; preſeient. 


Numbers, 


. 


Davies. 


et oft his heart, divine of ſomething ill, . 
0 Miſgave him; he the fault'ring meaſure felt. Milton. 
Diving. 2. / | | f 
1. A miniſter of the goſpel ; a prieſt; a clergyman. 
Claudio muſt die to-morrow : let him be furniſhed with di- 
wines, and have all charitable preparation, Shakeſpeare, 


Give Martius Fexve to proceed in his diſcourſe; for he ſpoke 

| like a divine in armour. 
A divine has nothing to ſay to the wiſeſt congregation, which 

he may not expreſs in a manner to be underſtood by the meaneſt 


among them. ; Swift, 
2. A man ſkilled in divinity; a theologian, 
Th' eternal cauſe in their immortal lines Sis 
Was taught, and poets were the firſt divines. Denham. 


To Diving. v. a. [divino, Latin.] To foretel ; to 
foreknow ; to preſage. | 
Why doſt thou ſay king Richard is depos'd ? 
Dar'ſ thou, thou little better thing than earth, 
Divine his downfal ? Shakeſpeare, 
To Divx R. v. u. 


1. To utter prognoſtication. 


0 


Then is Ceſar and he knit together If I were to divine 


of this unity, I would not propheſy ſo. „ Shakeſpeare, 
The prophets thereof divine for money. Mic. ll. 11. 
2. To feel preſages. «ol 
3 5 If ſecret powers 
Suggeſt but truth to my divining thoughts, 
This pretty lad will prove our country's bliſs, Shakeſpeare. 


3. To conjecture; to gueſs, | 
The beſt of commentators can but gueſs at his meaning ; none 
can be certain he has divined rightly. Dryd. Juvenal, Dellication. 

He took it with a bow, and ſoon divin'd 
The ſeeming toy was not for nought deſign'd. Dryden, 
In change of torment would be eaſe : 
Could you divine what lovers bear, 
Even you, Prometheus, would confeſs 
There is no vulture like deſpair, | 
Divi'xBLY. adv. [from divine, 
1. By the agency or influence of God. 
Faith, as we uſe the word, called commonly divine faith, has 
to do with no propoſitions but thoſe which are ſuppoſed to be 
divinely inſpired. Locke, 
This topick was very fitly and divinely made uſe of by our apoſ- 
tle, in his conference with philoſophers, and the inquiſitive people 
of Athens, Bentley, 
2. Excellently ; in the ſupreme degree. 
The Grecians moſt divinely have given to the active perfection 
of men, a name expreſſing both beauty and goodneſs, Hooker. 
She fair, divinely fair ! fit love for gods, Milton, 
Exalted Socrates ! divinely brave 
Injur'd he fell, and dying he forgaye z 
Too noble for revenge. 

3. In a manner noting a deity. 

His golden horns appear'd, 
That on the forehead ſhone divinely bright, 
And o'er the banks diffus'd a yellow light. 

Diviinsness. 2. / [from divine, ] — 

1. Divinity; participation of the divine nature. 
Is it- then impoſſible to diſtinguiſh the diwinengſt of this book 
from that which is humane ? | Grew. 

2. Excellence in the ſupreme degree. 

By Jupiter, an angel | or, if not, 
An earthly paragon: behold divineneſs 
No elder than a boy. 


Granville, 


Creech's Juvenal. 


\ 


1. One that profeſſes divination, or the art of reveal 
ing occult things by ſupernatural means. 
This drudge of the devil, this diviner, laid claim to me, called me 
Dronio, and ſwore I was aſſured to her; told me what privy marks 
I had about me. Shakeſpeare's Comedy of Errours, 
Expelled his oracles, and common temples of deluſion, the devil 
runs into corners, exerciſing meaner trumperies, and acting his 
deceits in witches, magicians, divircr:, and ſuch inferior ſeducers. 


Brun Vulger Errours. 
q | 


1 
* 


I only a divinity by way of participation. 
2. God 


; Hooker, | 
Surely there is no enchantment againſt Jacob, neither is there | 


Shateſp. Henry IV. 
7 © '] 6, Something ſupernatural, 


 Bacon's Holy War, | 


There was a diviſion among the people, becauſe of him. 


Aadiſin. 


2. Separation; diſunion. 
Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 


1 
: 


2; Conjecturer; pueſſer,, : 
If he hiniſelf be'conſcious of 8 then 
muſt be 4 notable diviner of thoughts, 

was thinking. 2 ws | . 
.Diviinensss. 2. % [from diviner.] A propheteſs 
woman profeſſing divination; | 

The mad divinersſs had plainly writ, 

A time ſtiould come, but many ages yet; | 
In Which ſiniſter deſtinies ordain, a | 
(1 A dame ſhould drown with all her feather'd train. Dryden. 
Divinity, , / [divinits, French; from divimras; 

Latin. . te + 5 
1. ne ti of the nature and excellence of God; 

deity ; godhead. | | 

As with new wine intoxicated both, 


thobght 6h; be 
t can aſſure him that he 
ockes 


3 a 


They ſwim in mirth, and faney that they feel 
Divinity within them breeding wings, . 
Wherewith to ſcorn the earth. Milton 
| When he attributes divinity to other thirigs than God, it is 
Stilling fert. 


; the Deity ; the Supreme Being ; the Cauſe of 
cauſes. - -., e 
"Tis the Divinity that ſtirs within us, 

Tis Heav'n itſelf that points out an hereafter: 


And intimates eternity to man. | ' Addiſon: 
3. Falſe god. * C 
| Vain idols, deities chat ne'er before 
In Ifrael's lands had fix'd their dire abodes,' 1 
Beaſtly divinities, and droves of gods. Priar. 


4. Celeſtial being. | | 
God doubtleſs can goyern this machine he could create, by more 
direct and eaſy methods than employing theſe ſubſervient 8 2 
| ne. 


5. The ſcience of divine things ; theology. 


Hear him but reaſon in divinity, 
And, all admiring, with an inward wiſh | 15 
You would defire the king were made a prelates Shakeſpeares 

| Truſt not my age, EE 828 855 5 
N My reverence, calling, nor divinity, - 

I this ſweet lady lie not guiltleſs here Ks 

Under ſome biting errour. ; Shakeſpeare 
Among hard words I number thoſe which are peculiar to di- 
winity, as it is a ſcience. _ 


48 


wth 


N 


They ſay there is divinity in odd numbers, either in nativity, 
chance, or death.” N Toe ©. Shakeſpeare. p 
DIVISIBLE. adj. [divifibilis, Latin.) Capable of 
being divided into parts; diſcerptible ; ſeparable. 
When we frame in our minds any notion of matter, we con- 
ceive nothing elſe .but extenſion and bulk, which is impenetrable, 
or diviſible and paſſive. Bentley's Sermons. 


DivisiBrLITY. #. / [divifibilite, ud, The quality 
of admitting diviſion or ſeparation of parts. 

The moſt palpable abſurdities will preſs the aſſerters of infinite 

divifibility. Glanwille's Scepſit. 


his will eafily appear to any one, who will let his thoughts 
looſe in the vaſt expanſion of ſpace, or divi/ibility of matter. | 


Leckes 
Drvi's1BLENEs8. 1. / [from diviſible.) Diviſibility. 
Naturaliſts diſagree about the origin ot motion, and the indeſi- 
nite diviſibleneſs of matter. | 'Bayles 
Drv1's1on. 2. / [ diviſio, Latin, ] a 
1. The act of dividing any thing 
2. The ſtate of being divided. — 
Thou madeſt the ſpirit of the firmament, and commanded it 
to part aſunder, and to make a diviſion betwixt the waters, | 
2 Ejdraygvie 41. 
3. That by which any thing is kept apart; partition: 
4. The part which is ſeparated from the reſt by di- 
vidin . | EE 8 
If 5. look into communities and diviſions of men, we obferve 
that the diſcreet man, not the witty, guides the converſation. ' 


: 45 Aadiſon's Spetlator. 
5. Diſunion; diſcord; difference. | Zh) 


into parts: 


* Jobn, vil. 41. 

As to our diviſions with the Romaniſts, were our differences 

the product of heat, they would, like ſmall clefts in the ground; 

want but a cool ſeaſon to cement them. Decay of Pietys 
6. Parts into which a diſcourſe is diſtributed: 


In the divifſoxs 1 have made, I have endeavoured, the deſt I 

could, to govern myſelf by the diverſity of matter. Locke. 

Expreſs the heads of your diviſions in as few and clear words 

as you can, otherwiſe I never can be able to retain them. Seit. 

7. Space between the notes of muſick, or parts of a 

muſical compoſure ; juſt time, _ 

Thy tongue . 

Makes Welſh as ſweet as ditties highly pen 

Sung by a fair queen in a ſummer's bower, 4 IP 

With raviſhing diviſion, to her lute, Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

Our tongue will run diviſont in a tune, not mifling a note, 

| even when our thoughts are totally engaged elſewhere. Glanwilles 

8. Diſtinction. . 

I will put a diviſion between my people and thy peoples Exodus, 

9. In arithmetick.] The ſeparation or parting of any 
number or quantity given, into any parts aſſigned. 


| ackere 
10. Subdiviſion ; diſtinction of the general into ſpecies, 
In the diviſor of each ſeveral crime, 


Abound 

Acting it many ways. : Shakeſpeare's Macheth, 

Divi'soR. 2. /, [divifor, Latin.] The number given, 
by which the dividend is divided ; the number which 
ſheweth how many parts the dividend is to be di- 
vided into. f . 

DIVORCE. . / [divorce, French; from divertium, 
Latin.] FL, 

1. The legal ſeparation of huſband and wife, 

Divorce is a lawful ſeparation of huſband and wife, made be- 
fore a competent judge, on due cognizance had of the cauſe, and 
ſufficient proof made thereof. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

To reſtore the king, 

He counſels a divorce, a loſs of hery 

That like a jewel has hung twenty years 

About his neck, yet never loſt her luſtre. Shak. Henry VIII. 

He had in his eye the divorce which had paſſed betwirt the em- 
peror and Seribonia. Dryden's Dadicatien to the A neids 


n'd, 


Such motions may occaſion a farther alienation of mind, and di- 
worce of afteRions, in her, from my religion. King Charles 
Theſe things, to be a baſtard, and to be born out of lawful. 
wedlock, are convertible the one with the other; and 'tis hard 
to make divorce between thoſe things that are ſo near in nature 
to each other, as being convertible terms.  Aylifie's Parer gon. 
3. The ſentence by which a marriage is diſſolved. 
4. The cauſe of any penal ſeparation. 
| Go with me, like good angels, to my end; 
And, as the long divorce of ſteel falls on me, 


Make of your prayers one ſweet ſacrifice, . | 
And lift my {cul tw hcav'a, Shakeſpeare's Hunry hr 
5 ; 40 


4 


4 
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% Divo'ncs, v. a, [from the noun.] 


1. Lo ſepatate a huſband or wife from the other. 


2. To force aſunder; to ſeparate by violence. 

Were it conſonant unto realon to deres theſe two ſentences, 
the former of which doth ſhew how the latter is reſtrained, and, 
not marking the former, to conclude by the latter of them ? 

| Hooker, 

The continent and the ifland were continued together, within 
men's remembrance, by a drawbridge z but are now divorced b 
the downfallen cli(ts, Caresv's Survey of Cornwall, 

So ſcem'd her youthful ſoul not eav'ly forc'd, 
Or hom ſo fair, o ſweet a ſeat divore'd, | Waller. 
3. To ſeparate from another. & 
| If thou wert not glad, 
1 would divorce me from thy mother's tomb, 
Sepulch'ring on adultreſs, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

It fo be it were pothble, that all other ornaments of mind 
might be had in their full perteetion, nevertheleſs the mind that 
ſhould poſle(ſs them, diworced from piety, could be but a ſprctacle 
of commileration, Hooker, 

4. Lo take away; to put away. h 
| dare not make mylelf ſo guilty, 
To give up willingly that noble title 
Your maſter wed me tot nothing but death 
Shall eber dlvorce my dignitics. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Aerial paſture the lungs with gentle force 
Conſtant embrace by turns, by turns divorces = Blackmore, 
Divo'ncymunT, v. /; {from divorce.] Divorce; ſe- 
paration of marriage, SS 

Write her a bill of divorcement, and give it in her hand, and 

ſend her out of his houſe. Deut. xxiv. 1, 
Divo'rckR. . . [from divorce.] The perſon or cauſe 
which produces divorce or ſeparation. 

Death te the violent eſtranger of acquaintance, the eternal di- 
worcer of marriage. | Drummond's Cypr. Grove, 

Divku"T1CK, adj, LN,] Having the power to 
provoke urine, 


Diuretichs are decoctions, emulſions, and oils of emollient ve- | 


getables, that relax the urinary paſſages: ſuch as relax ought 
to be tried before ſuch as force and (ſtimulate, Thoſe emolli- 
ents ought to be taken in open air, to hinder them from perſpiring, 


and on empty (ſtomachs, Arbuthnot, 
Graceful as John, ſhe moderates the reins,. 
And whiſtles ſweet her diuretich trains. Tong. 


DIURNAL. adj. [diurnus, Latin, ] 


1. Relating to the day. 

We obſerve In a day, which is a ſhort year, the greateſt heat 
about two in the afternoon, when the fun is paſt the meridian, 
which le the diurnal tolftice, and the fame is evident from the 
thermometer, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

"Think, ere this divwinal (tar | 
Leave cold the night, how we his gather*'d beams 
Reflected, may with matter tete toment. Milton. 
2. Conſtituting the day, | 
Why does he oder the diurnal hours 
To leave earth's other part, and riſe in ours 3 P, ior. 
3. Perforined in a day; daily ; quotidian. 
he prime orb, 
Incredible how twift, had thither rowl'd 
Diurnal. g Milton. 

The dena and annuil revolution of the ſun have been, trom 
the b unit of nature, conftunt, regular, and univerſally ob- 
ſervalie by all mankind, a Locke, 

Div*rnat,. n, /. [diurnal, Fr.] A journal; a day- 
book, | | 


Divknatty, adv. [from diurzal.) Daily; every day. 

As wo make the enquiries, We thall dlurnally communicate them 

to ite uta K. Tatler. 

Divivuknity, . / [diuturnitasr, Lat.] Length of 
duration. | 

Such 4 coming, an it might be ſaid that that generation ſhould 

not pals till it was tultilled, they needed not ſuppote of ſuch diutur- 

nity, Broxon's Fulgar Errours, 
7% DIVUL.GF, v. a. [u, Lat.] 

i. To * ; to make publick ; to reveal to the 

world, f 


< 


Men ave better contented to have their commendations ſup— 


pietled, than the contrary much druulyrd. Hooker, 
| will pluck the veil of modrtly from the ſo ſeeming mistress 
Page, and divulge Page himiclt for a fecute and wilful Aeon, 
S babe eue Merry Wives of Windſor, 
"Theſe anfwers, in the filent nicht teceiv'd, : 
The King himiett divaly'd, the land believ'd, Dryd. A ncid. 

You are deprived of the right over your own ſentiments, of 

the privilege of every human creature, to ele or conceal them, 
Pope, 

"The cabinets, of the fick, and the clofe's of the dead, a 
been rantacked to publich private letters, and fy ulye to all man— 
kind the moſt ſecret fentiments of friendſhip, Pepe, 

2, lo proclaim ; to declare by a publick act. 
"This is true glory and renown, when God, 

Looking on tht earth, with approbation marks 

"The Jul man, an deen him through heav'n 

"To all his angels, who with true applaulo 

Rocount his prailes,  Miltn's Puradile Lift, 
Divu'tGgrn, % 2 diu e.] A publiſher ; one 

that expoſes to publick view. 

I think wot any thing in my letters could tend fo much to my 
reproach, as the odious divulging ot them did to the intamy of the 
114 1 ges is Aing Charts, 

Divu'i5si0Nn, % |livulfie, Lat.] The att of plucking 
awry. . | 

Aviitotle, in his Vihicks, takes up the cancelt of the beaver, 
LED the d1147fimn of his teſticles, Brown's Fulgar . 

Yo Dizin, wa | Vhis word feems corrupted from 
dight.) Vodrels; to deck; to rig out, A low word, 
Yun lady hip lifts up the lath to be leon; 


For ture 1 ha 4 non 4 you out like a queons Feu. 
7 8 1 
Di'zzanrv. «./. tom Huey, A blockhead ; a fool, 

D.. 


Deen, „% [tom Ae Giddineſs; whirl in 


RP the head. 


Fed teriouthets heats the brain in fome to dittaftion, and 
Canteth an ailing and diane wh lounder heads, Ce. 
DUZ2Y. a4. [dip darch. Saxon, ] 
1. Gilly ; vertiginous ; having in the head the fenſa- 
tion of turning round, 
All on a {wider miſerable pain N 
hy a 4 ther, dim thine eye, and Aide (ram \ 
\ In darknetis Mitten: Parad [+ Loft. 
2. Cauling giddinels, 
* How teartul 
And % tis to aft one's ches bo low ! 
J. Giddy ; thoughtleſs, | | 
What ivllowers, whit retinue canſt thou gain? 
Orr at th, boots the n maullitude, 
Longer than thou cant teed them on thy cot ? Af. tes. 
To Deen, „. 4, [trom the adjeetive.] To whirl 


Shad, King Lear, 


Wund to make giddy, 
Not the drewitul (ſpout, 
Which Mipmen do the hurricane cally 


Do 


Shall dizzy with more clamour Neptune's ear 

In his deſtent, than ſhall my prompted ſword | | 
Falling on Diomede, bakejpeare's Troilus and Cre ida. 

To divide him inventoxially, would dizzy the arithmetick of 
memory. Shakeſpeare. 
To DO. w. a. Thou deft, he doth or does; preter. did; 
part. paſſ. done. I Don, Sax. doen, Dutch. ] - 

1. Jo practiſe or act any thing good or, bad. 


Thou haft done evil above all that were betore thees 1 Kings. 
Flee evil, and do good. : Pſalms. 
2. To perform; to achieve, | 
They help, who hurt ſo ſmall ; : 
And he hath nothing dene, that doth not all. Daniel. 
Learn to live well, that thou mayſt die ſo too; 
To live and die is all we have to do. | Denbam. 


What is the reaſon a man's arm won't ſmile and frown, and 
do all the ifitelletual poſtures of the countenance ? Collier. 
3- To execute ; to diſcharge, 

May one, that is a herald-and a prince, t 
Do a tair meſlage to his kingly ears? Sb. Troilus and Craſſida. 
| Pindarus is come ; 
To do you ſalutation from his maſter. Shakeſps Julius Cæſar. 
The jury prayed of the ſenate a guard, that they might do 
their conſcience, = Bacon. 
4. Jo cauſe, This ſtructure is obſolete, 
A fatal plague which many did to dye. 
Nought can quench mine inly flaming ſide, 
Nor ſea of liquor cold, nor lake of mirc, 
Nothing but — can do me to reſpirc. 
5. Jo tranſact, 
The thing was not done in a corner. 
6. 'To produce any effect to another. 
If he did not care whether he had their love or no, he waved 
indifterently 'twixt doing them neither good nor harm. 
2 8 | Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
- Thou haſt, Sebaſtian, done good feature ſhame, Shakeſpeare. 
If there be any good thing to be done, 
That may to thee do eaſe, and grace to me, 
Speak to me, Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
"Vis true, I did ſoz nor was it in vain: 
She did me right, and ſatisfied my vengeance. | Rowe, 
You do her too much honour : ſhe hath neither ſenſe nor taſte, 
if the dares to refuſe you. Szuift. 
7. Jo have recourſe to; to practiſe as the laſt effort: 


W in the form of a paſſionate interrogation. 
What will ye do in the end thereof? Jeremiab, v. $1. 
8. To perform for the benefit or hurt of another. 


Spenſer. 


Fairy Queen, 


Aue, xXxvi. 26. 


I know what God will de for me. Samuel, xxii. 3. 

Achs of mercy dine to the poor, - ſhall be accepted and re- 

warded as done to our Saviour himſelf. Atterbury. 
9. Jo exert ; to put forth, — 


Do thy diligence to come ſhortly unto me. 2 Timethy, ive 9. 

10. Jo manage by way of intercourſe or dealing; to 
have bulinels; to deal. 

I have been deterred by an indiſpoſition from having much to 


do with ſteams of ſo dangerous a nature. Boyle. 
What had J to do with kings and courts ? | 
My humble lot had caſt me far beneath them, Rogue. 


11. To gain; to effect by influence. 
It is much that a jeſt with a ſad brow will % with a fellow 
that never had the ache in his ſhoulders. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
_ His queen, notwithſtanding ſhe had preſented him with divers 
children, and with a crown alfo, though he would not acknow- 
leagge it, could do nothing with him. Bacon, 
12. To make any thing what it is not. | 
Ott with the crown, and with the crown his head ; 
And whiltt we breathe. take him to do him dead, Shakeſpeare. 
13. To finiſh ; to end. 
As for this mercy, 
Which he intends for Lear and tor Cordelia, 
The battle done, and they within our power, 
Shall never tee his pardon. Shakeſpeare. 
Go to the reading of ſome part of the New Teſtament, not 
carelelzly, or in haſte, as if you had a mind to have dene; but 
attentively, as to be able to give ſome account of what you-have 


read, i $ Duppa. 
Gigantick hinds, as ſoon as work was done, 
To their huge pots of boiling pulſe woulck run. Dryden. 
14. To conclude ; to ſettle. 
"They did their work and din'd. Prior. 


When all is dene, there is no man can ferve his own intereſt 
better than by ſerving God. | Tillotſon, 
15. To put. ” | 
Why, Wawick, who ſhould do the duke to death? Shakeſp, 
"The lord Aubrey Vere 

Bl Was done to death. Shateſpeare's Henry VI. 
16, The phraſe, «vbat to po 4with, ſignitics how to be- 
flow ; what uſe to make of; what courſe to take; 

how to employ ; which way to get rid of. 

Men are many times brought to that extremity, that if it were 
not tor Cod, they would not know what to do with themſelves, or 
hau to enjoy themiclves tor one hour. | 1 lotſons 

1% Do. v. u. 


1. To act or behave in any manner well or ill. 

Unto this day they do after the former manners: they fear not 
the Lord, neither 42 they atter the Jaw and commandment which 
the Lord commanded the children of Jacob. 2 Kings, 

As every prince thouldgovern as he would defire to be governed, 
lo every lubyect ought to obey as he would defire to be obeyed, 
according to the maxim of doing as we would be done by. Temple. 

2, To make an end; to conclude. This is only in the 
compound preterite. | 

You may ramble a whole day, and every moment diſcover 
ſomething new; but when you have done, you will have but a con— 
fuſed notion of the place, Speèlator. 

, > 3 i 

3. To ceale to be concerned with; to ceaſe to care 
about ; to deſiſt from notice or practice: only in the 
compound preterite, 

No men would make uſe of diſunited parties to deſtroy one body, 
unſels thry were ne to maſter them when they had doxe <vicb 
them, . Fein fleet, 

| have dee ww. Chaucer, when I have anfwered ſome objections, 


| | Dryden, 
We have not yet de switch aſſenting to propoſitions at firſt 
hearing, and wniettanding their terms. Locke. 
Having dene seie lach amulcments, we give up what we cannot 


4. To fare; to be with regard to ſickneſs or health. 
| Good woman, how i thou? 
—_ bettet that it Popes your good worſhip to aſk, Shakeſp. 
5. To ſucceed ; to fulkl a purpoſe, : 
Come, 'tis no matter zz we thall 4 without him. Addiſon, 
You wou!d do well to preter a bill again all kings and patlia- 
ments lince the conqueſt ; and, if that won't 4%, challenge the 
ctovn. ; e Collier on Dealing. 
6. Jo deal with. : 
No man, who hath to 4% with the king, will think himſelf 
late, unleis you be his good angel, and guide him, Bacon, 
7. To Do is uſed for any verb, to ſave the repetition of 
the word: as, I all come, but if do not, go away; 


chat' is, / come set. 


difown. Pope, 


{ That men may die without a double bribe; 


Thus painters Cupids paint, thus poets ds 
A naked god, blind, young, with arrow: two. 
It any thing in the world deſerve our terious ſtudy 3 
deration, thote principles of religion ds. 1 


Take all things which relax the veins; ſor what 
too vigorous a motion through the arteries, 


8. Do is a word of vehement command, or earneſt 
queſt: as, help me, do; make haſte, do. * 
If thou haſt loſt thy land, do not allo loſe 


th 
if thou muſt die a little ſooner, yet do not tie impatient? 


| Taylor's R : 
— Looſe me. -I will free 5 mY 1 * of Living lich. 


— Do, and I'll be thy ſlave. Dryden's Kin 
9. To Do is put before verbs ſometimes ex r 
as, { do love, or I love; I did love, or } Pat 
The Turks do acknowledge God the Father, creatgr 71 
ven and earth, being the firſt Perſon in the Trinity, 2 
deny the reſt, Bacon's Hely my 
This juſt reproach their virtue does excite, Dyyq, F. 
Expletives their feeble aid do join. Fs End, 
10, Sometimes emphatically ; as, I do hate 
awill not wrong him. | 
Perdition catch my ſoul 
But I do love thee; and when I love thee not, 


Chaos is come again. Shakeſpeare's Ole 

11. Sometimes by way of oppoſition : as, I did FN 

him, but ſcorn him now. | J 
To DoarT. v.n. See To Dore, -. 

DO'CIBLE. adj 


8. ** 0 
Y con. 
vi Wharf, 
Preveyy 
but! by 


does ſo, 


Pepe 
bin, bu 


eaſy to be taught. 
The aſinine feaſt of ſow-thiſtles and brambles is common 
before them, as all the food and entertainment of their tenderey 
and moſt docible age. Milt, 
Do'cinLEnEss. . / [from docible.] Teachableng;. 
docility ; readineſs to learn. (I 
I might enlarge in commendation of the noble bound, a a 
of the docibleneſs of dogs in general. ' Wakon's Angle, 
DO/CILE, adj. [decili, Latin, 
1. Teachable ; eaſily inſtructed; tractable. 
Dogs ſoon grow accuſtomed to whatever they are taught, any 
being docile and tractable, are very uſeful. Elliy's 79g. 
2. With 70 before the thing taught. 
Soon docile to the ſecret acts of ill, 
With ſmiles I could betray, with temper kill. Pn 
Doci“LIT Y. . / [ docilité, Fr. from docilitas, Lat] 
Aptneſs to be taught ; readineſs to learn, 
All the perfection they allowed his underſtanding was 
and docility, and all that they attributed to his will was a polſid> 
lity to be virtuous. South, 
What is more admirable than the fitneſs of every creature tir 
uſe ? the docility of an elephant, and the inſitieney of a camel fur 
travelling in deſarts? Grew, 


Dock. . /. [docca, Saxon.] A plant; a weed, 
The ſpecies are ſeventeen, ten of which grow wild, ſererl of 
them being uſed in medicine; and the ſort called the oriental hut. 
dock, is ſaid to be the true rhubarb. Mill, 
Nothing teems 
But hateful docks, rough thiſtles, keckſies, bum, 
Loſing both beauty and utility. Shakeſpeare's Henry v. 
My love for gentle Dermot faſter grows | 
Than yon tall dock that riſes to thy noſe : 
Cut down the dock, twill ſprout again; but know, 
Love rooted out, again will never grow. Swiſh 

DOCK. ». /. i f 2 

1. The ſtump of the tail, which remains after docking, 

2. The ſolid part of the tail. 

The tail of a great rhinoceros is not well deſcribed by Bontiu, 
The deck is about half an inch thick, and two inches broad, like an 
apothecary's ſpatula, h Greew's Muſeum, 

Dock. ». / [as ſome imagine, of deve. A place 
where water is let in or out at pleaſure, where ſhips 
are built or laid up. 

The boatſwain and mariner may bring religion to what deck they 
pleaſe, Jiowe 
There are- decks for their gallies and men of war, as well 
work-houſes for all land and naval preparations, Adu. 

To Dock. v. a. [from dock, a tail.] 

1. To cut off a tail. | 

2, To cut any thing ſhort. | 

One or two itood conſtant centry, who docked all favours hand 
down; and ſpread a huge inviſible net between the prince and lub- 
ject, through which nothing of value could paſs, Swift! Exan, 

3. To cut off a reckoning ; to cut off an entall. 

4. To lay the ſhip in a dock. 

Do'cxer. . // A direction tied upon goods; a ſun: 
mary of a larger writing. | Did, 

DOCTOR. . / [ door, Latin. ] 

1. One that has taken the higheſt degree in the facu- 
ties of divinity, law, or phylick. In ſome univerſe 
they have doctors of muſick. In its original 1mpon 
it means a man ſo well verſed in his faculty, as to 
qualified to teach it. 

No woman had it, but a civil dector, 
Who did refuſe three thouſand ducats of me, gs 
And begg'd the ring. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Fm 
Then ſtood there up one in the council, a Phariſec, named Gt 
maliel, a de&or of laws. Aeli, v. 3b 

2. A man ſkilled in any profeſſion. 

Then ſubtle do&ors ſcriptures made their pride, 
Caſuiſts, like cocks, Aruck out each other's eyes. 
Each proſelyte would vote his de&or beſt, 


3- A phyſician ; one who undertakes the cure of dil- 
eaſes. | 
By med'cine life may be prolong'd, yet death _ I 
Will ſeize the deter too. 6 bakeſpoare's One 
How does your patient, doc 
— Not ſo ſick, my lord, : | 
As the is troubled with thick coming fancies. _ 100 
©» Shakepeart's Mai 
Children will not take thoſe medicines from the door Lo 
which they will from a nurſe or mother. Governm+ of the T 
To *pothecaries let the learn'd preſcribe, 


Let them, but under their ſuperiors, kill, 5 

When do&#ors firſt have ſign'd the bloody bill. de wel 

He that can cure by recreation, and make pleaſure the Colle 

of health, is a doctor at it in good earneſt. wed thei 
In truth, nine parts in ten of thoſe who recovered df hile ſuch 
lives to the ſtrength of nature and a good conſtitution, W Falte 

a one happened to be the der. : 
4- Any able or learned man. l 
The ſimpleſt perſon, that can but apprehend and 8 ws 

is as much judge of it as the greateſt deer in the ors of Badr. 


To Doc rox. v. a. [from the noun.] To phyſick; ” 


cure ; to treat with medicines. A low word. ; 


. [docilis, Lat.] Tractable; Mile 


With abſolute excluſion to the reſt. Drydo- 


2. 


SEN D- O E 
Do of a 
ficians reſorted. to him to touch his pulſe, and con- 


' doforally at their departure. Hakewoill, 
_ "(from door.) The rank of a 


doctor. 
The phy 
ſider of his 
Do'croRSHLP+ .J. 


| door. (cholar he became a fellow, and then the prefident of 


* [from do&oral.] In manner of a | 


Doc 


One judgeth the prize to the beſt der, of which they are no leſs 
glad than great princes are of triumphs,  ' 1 {i - 
4. An active, or buſy, or valiant perſon. 
Fear not, my lord, we will not ſtand to prate 3 
Talkers are no good doers : be aſſur d, 3 
We go to uſe our hands, and not our tongues. Shakeſpeare: 


3 are great ſpeakers but ſmall doers ; greater in ſhew than in 


3. Performer, 


Sidney. 


Knollss's H iſtory« | 


Do 


| Do'6pars. . /. [dog and days.] The days in which the 


dog-ſtar riſes and ſets with the ſun, vulgarly reputed 
unwholeſome. | | 8 
Nor was it more in his power to be without promotion and titles, 
than, for a healthy man to fit in the ſun, in the brighteſt degdayn 
and remain without warmth, _ _ » Clarendon. 
Do'coraw. 1. [44g and draw.) A manifeſt depre« 
henfion of an offender againſ veniſon in the foreſt, 


| '] 5. One that habitually performs or praiſes. when he is found drawing after a deer by the ſcent - 
j 5 after he had received all the graces and * der 5 Be doers of the word, e hearers . Common Prayer. | of a hound which he leads in his hand, f Covell, 
-oQorſhip and the d orfhip. Latin 1 „ In this we ſhew ourſolves weak, and unapt to be decrs of his will, | Dock. . J. [ doge, Italian.) The title of the chief ma- 
Perg NAL. adj. [ doerina, aun. . in that we take upon us to be controllers of his wiſdom. Hookers iſt f Veni d . 
der zaing doctrine, or ſomething formally taught. | Doxs. The third perſon from do, for doth. OE IE OTE | 
Containing 3 us the defrina/ propoſition, which | Though lend . Ae ee 2 Doria has a ſtatue at the entrance of the doge's palace, with the 
" The verſo naburnly | ” ous 5. 1 = = 4 „ . ge ry = _— title of deliverer of the commonwealth. . 
eet. » | er 1 | ; rn. 
* ee e 8 the act or means of teaching. exchange between thoſe countries. N Locke. Do „ e 1. [from dog and., 75 ] Another name for 
2. . che word of God no otherwiſe ſerveth, than ah in] To Dor. v. 4. from do 72 wy .; f the jaw of 8 k ” Weodrwards 
0 ol inſtruments | ookere| 1. To put 18. NY ? „It 18 part of the jaw of a ſhark, or 1 0 
| _ — penn or quality is that, which, being no where q P pon have det dave reud I Door. . / [deg and y.] A voracious biting fly. 
N = ſermons, maketh them effectual to ſave ſouls, and leav- And made us de our eaſy robes of & 55 Thump-buckler Mars began, # 
ound ds nal means beſides deſtitute of vital efficacy? Hook. | N 28 5 And at Minerva with a lance of braſs he headlong ran 
th all other doctrina 4 ; - To cruſh our 61d limbs in ungentle ſteel. Shakeſp. Henry IV. : Dr 8 F 
e UNAL» u. /. Something that 1s part of doctrine. Doff thoſe links. e 2 Theſe vile words uſhering his blows, Thou dog fly, what's the 
DocTk t to every word in ſcripture, can be ſaid in Nature, in awe to him : EO cauſe wc 
— Not ſuch as _ i : South Had 4 F h Us vp * Thou makeſt gods fight thus ? Chapman's Iliad 
g den riſt. ; | . 9. ad do er gaudy trim IN ; - 
ee, N adv, | from doctrine.] In the form of With her great maſter ſo to ſympathize. Milton, DoD. adj. [from deg.] Sullen; four ; moroſe ; ill» 
PocTF” '. rofitively, as neceſſary to be held, | That judge is hot, and di his gown , Dryden's Juvenal. humoured ; gloomy, bt 
8 125 mmodates itſelf to common opinions, and em- 1 For rag "of, the of py {re ; Rowe. 1 1 muſt not know ver you are dead: 2 Yuba 
crip h of ſpeech, without deliveri thing] 2. To ſtrip ; to deveſt of any thing. fill theſe dogged ſpies with falſe reports. Shake King ' 
loys the _—_ Er 0 — 1 wad Ray. Why art thou troubled, - Ars > . vain fear Degged Y ork, that reaches at the moon, 
deetrinally yu : [ do&rina, Latin.] | Thy blood-revolving breaſt doth move? | Whoſe over-weening arm I have pluck'd back, | 
"Th einde or poſitions of any ſect or maſter; C — 0 =) 11 5 1 * ee bert el hag hey Keg 1 ing 
„The f omes not to rule in wrat t ſerve in | Craſbate, ew miles on NOriedace Na y Jogge 
: that ich is tau N 1 . 3. o put away; to get id of Me OO \. Do! But fortune unto them turn'd 6 2 Hudibrat. 
ticles o aith an rine, no man eth it * kt O GGE * of % ed, u 3 *% 
he 1255 gs: of government) what church or commonwealth Your eye in Scotland | r rag 7 dogged W gloo 


Would create ſoldiers, and make women fight, 
To def their dire diſtreſſes. | Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
4. To ” t off; to delay; to refer to another time; to 
ut off. of 
Every day thou def me with ſome device, Iago; and rather 
keep'ſt from me all conveniency, than ſupplieſt me with the leaſt 
advantage of hope. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
Away, I will not have to do with you, 
—Canſt thou fo ds me Shateſp, Much ado about Nothing. 
8. This word is in all its ſenſes obſolete, and ſcarcely 
uſed except by ruſticks; yet it is a pure and com- 
modious word, es 
DOG. ». /. [dogghe, Dutch; canis, Lat.] 1 
1. A domeſtic animal remarkably various in his ſpe- 
cies 3 compriſing the maſtiff, the ſpaniel, the bull- 
dog, the greyhound, the hound, the terrier, the cur, 
with many others. The larger ſort are uſed as a 
guard; the leſs for ſports, _ | 

Such ſmilingrogues as theſe ſooth every paſſion: 
Renege, affirm, and turn their halcyon beaks 

With ev'ry gale and vary of their maſters, 


As knowing nought, like dogs, but following. Shak. X. Lear, 
Why ſhould: we not think a watch and piſtol as diſtinct ſpecies 


i there Which maketh not, either at one time or other ? Hooker. 
5 v are the ſons of clergy, who bring all their dofrines fairly 
oh lights and invite men with freedom to examine them, Atterb. 
. treat principle in natural philoſophy is the dacrrine of gra- 
) or mutual tendency of all bodies toward each other. 


| ; Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 
2. The aft of teaching. 


« ſaid unto them in his doctrine. | 
Dees MENT. 2. J. ¶ documentum, Latin.] 
I. Precept; inſtruction; direction. 

It is a moſt neceſſaty inſtruction and document for them, that; 
as her majoſty made them diſpenſators of her favour, ſo it behoveth 
them to. ſhew themſglves equal diſtributors, Bacon. 

Learners ſhould not be too much crowded with a heap or mul-. 
titude #f documents or ideas at one time. nn 


2. Precept, in an ill ſenſe; a 2 inſolently autho- 
ritative, magiſterially dogmatical, ſolemnly trifling. | 

- Gende infinuations pierce, as oil is the moft penetrating of | 
all liquors ; but in magiſterial documents men think themſelves at- 
tacked, and Rand upon their guard. Government of the Tongue, 
It is not unneceſſary to digeſt the documents of cracking authors 
into ſeveral claſſes, 5 Harwey on Conſumpt ions. 
Do DD ER. 2. / [fouteren, to ſhoot up, Dutch, Six. 
Dualider is a ſingular 1 when it firſt ſhoots from the ſeed 


mily ; ſourly; moroſely. | 
Do'ccrpNnEss. n. / [from dogged.] Gloom of mind; 
ſullenneſs; moroſeneſs. 


Doo gR. 1. /. from deg, for its meanneſs. Skinner. ] 
A ſmall ſhip with one maſt. 


Do'c6GEeREL: adj. [from dog.) Looſed from 

ſures or rules of regular 

mean: uſed of verſes. 
Then haiten Og and Doeg to rehearſe, 

Two fools that erutch their feeble ſenſe on verſe ; ; 
Who by my muſe to all ſucceeding times 8 
Shall live, in ſpite of their own degg'rel rhymes. Dryden. 

Your wit burleſque may one ſtep higher climb, 
And in his ſphere may judge all dogg're/ rhyme. Dryden. 

It is a diſpute among the criticks, whether burleſque poetry runs 
beſt in heroick verſe, like that of the Diſpenſary; or in deggrel, 
like that of Hudibras. Addiſon's Spettators 
Do'ccrereL. x. /½ Mean, deſpicable, wor leſs verſes. 
| Ihe hand and head were never loſt of thoſe _ 

Who dealt in dgg'rri, or who pin'd in proſe. Dryd. Juvenal. 
| The vileſt degg'rel Grubſtreet ſends | | 
Sæoift. Jl 


the meat. 


PRETTY poetry; vile; deſpicable ; 


Will paſs for yours with foes and friends. 


Dol ois RH. ad. {from dog.] Churliſh ; brutal. 


p £ « 8 5 . A . Crael 3 itileſs 
it has little roots, which pierce the earth near the roots of other one 3 „as a horſe and a dog 5 Locke. Do'c e adj L and heart ] P 5 
. dy . at e clamour roars of men, and boys, and dogs. Thomſen. malicious, : 
lants; but the capillaments of which it is formed ſoon after'cling- » fas ae. 8 40 His unkindnef = 
fs about theſe plants, the roots wither away. From this time| 2+ A conſtellation called Sirius, or Canicula, ri ing a untinanels, 
|; propagates itſ, 


f along the ſtalks of the plant, entangling itſelf 
about them. It has no leaves, but conſiſts of capillaments or 
ſtalks, browniſh with a caſt of red, which run to great lengths. 
They have tubercles, which fix them faſt down to the plant, 
and by means of which chey abſorb the juices deſtined for its nou- 
riſhment. Hill. 


and ſetting with the ſun during the canicular days, 
or dog days. * | | 

Among the ſouthern conſtellations, two there are who bear the 
name of the dag; the one in ſixteen degrees latitude, containing on 


the left thigh a ſtar of the firſt magaitude, uſually called Procyon, 
or Anticanus. 


That ſtript her from his benediction, turn'd her 

To foreign cafualtics, gave her dear rights 

To his dogbearted daughtegs. Shakeſp. King Lear, 
Doo nor. . / [dog and hole.) A vile hole; a mean 
habitation. ' | 


* 


f 0 ee enen France is a doghole, and it no more merits the tread of a man's 
Do'voeneD, adj, {from dodder.] Overgrown with It parts the twins and crab, the dog divides ger Fraun] foot: to the wars, #3 ik, Slaleſpeare. 
dodder; covered with ſupercreſcent plants. | And Argo's keel that broke the frothy tides. Creech, | ut CEE e an e MY * 
Near the hearth a laurel grew, 3. A name for a man. g 175 the dear playhouſe, and 8 8 ayers wy 
Dodder d with age, whoſe boughs encompaſs round never heard a pailion ſo confus'd, OY dn 2 W — * 0 . Ge 4 a 
The houſehold gods, and ſhade the holy ground. Dyyd, An. So ſtrange, outrageous, and ſo variable, Y 2 Tr og 4 . 3 5 8 * ear. Dryden's Juvenal 
The peaſants were enjoin'd _ | As the dog Jew did utter in the ſtreets, Sbaleſbearet | R wor REVERE ge c * y ” 1 $ nal. 
Sere-wood; and firs, and dodder'd oaks to find. Dryd. Fables. Beware of dogs, beware of evil workers. Phil. lil. 2. on 2 e Ad 1 of wall, Pope 
Dodr'cAco. x. /. Loh, and yuria.] A figure off 4. To give or ſend to the Docs ; to throw away. To ge] nv s ] tele hor or 
. eh Y. £0 $0 | Do'GxBNNEL. 2. / [dog and kennel.] A little hut or 
twelve ſides. to the Dos; to be ruined, deſtroyed; or devoured, 


houſe for dogs. ; 
A certain nobleman, beginning with a doglennel, never lived to 
finiſh the palace he had contrived. ; Dryden. 
I am deſired to recommend a dogkenne/ to any that ſhall one a 
| atiere 


Had whole Colepeper's wealth been hops and hogs, 
Could he himſelf have ſent it to the dogs ? Pope, 
5. It is uſedas the term for the male of ſeveral ſpecies ; 
as, the dog fox, the dog otter, 


4 


Doptcatewo'RION. 2. / LJ pen] The twelfth 
part. | SES 


Tia dadecatemorion thus deſerib'd : 
Thrice ten degrees, which every ſign contains, 


pack. : 
Let twelve exhauſt, that not one part remains] 


| If ever 1 thank any man, I'll thank you; but that they*call | Do“ lousk. u. . [deg and lon/e.] An inſet that har- 
It follows ſtreight, that every twelfth confines _ compliments is like the encounter of two deg apes. Shakeſdeare, bours on dogs . 
Two whole and one half portion of the ſigns. Creech, The ſame ill taſte of ſenſe will ſerve to join 85 85 | 


o Donor, v. n, [probably corrupted from deg ; to 
ſhift, and play fly tricks, like a dog.] 

. To uſe craft; to deal with tergiverſation ; to play 
mean tricks; to uſe low ſhifts. a 

If in good offices and due retributions we may not be pinching 

and niggardly, it argues an earthly and Ignoble mind, where we have 


ny wronged, to higgle and dodge in the amends. Hale's Cone, 
he conſideration ſhould make men 


DO'GMA. n. /. [Latin.] 
1. Eſtabliſhed principle; doctrinal notion. 


Our poet was a ftoick philoſopher, and all his moral ſentenees 
are drawn from the dogmas of that ſect. Dryden. 


2. [In canon law.] Dogma is that determination which 
conſiſts in, and has a relation to, ſome caſuiſtical 
point of doctrine, or ſome doctrinal part of the 


Dae foxes in the yoke, and ſheer the ſwine, Dryden. 

6. Dog is u particle added to any thing, to mark mean- 

neſs, or degeneracy, or worthleſſneſs: as, deg roſe. 

To Dos. wv. a. [from the noun ] To hunt, as a dog, in- 
aan and indefatigably. 

I have dogg'd him like his murtherer. 


| Shakeſpeare, 
I, his delpiteful Juno, ſent him forth h 


be con a grow weary of deaging and From courtly friends, with camping foes to live, chriſtian faith, - ; Aylif es P arergon. 
ſhewing tricks with God. | & South, Where death and danger deg the heels of worth. Shakeſpeare, | DOGMA TICAL, Ia. [from dogma, ] Authoritative 3 
2, To nut racy as comer 88 1 Wm dogging ſin, : Ss Docma'rick. magiſterial ; poſitive ; in the * 
or he had, any time this ten years fu e 3 8 er bert. | 172 "RE" 
Fs Ddg'd with him betwixt Cambridge and the Bull, Milton. L f fear the dread events that do them both, _—_ ys & philoſopher laying down the firſt principles 
. . 1 1 ome ill-greeting touch attempt ct. | | 
Y ar bore 2 looſe; to 6 aiſe expectations and Of our waa Giter, 5 Milton. The dim and bounded ae 8 my ſeldom 2 5 
: . Theſe ſpiritual joys are degged by no ſad 0 le, | ventures to be dogmatical about things that approach to infinite, 
2 wy on hy N for Martha, and what a dance ſhe has I Les hm 1 e 3 1 e whether in vaſtneſs or littleneſs. 
z Ine dodge g 


f with me above thirty years. Addiſon." 
The chatfering with diflenters, and dodging about this or t'other 
ceremony, is but like opening a few wickets, and leaving them 
a-Jar, by which no more than one can get in at a time. Swift. 
4. The word in all its ſenſes is low and vulgar, 


Do pC. 1. . [duythen, Dutch.] A doitkin, or little 

doit; a contemptuous name for a low coin. 

1 would not buy them for a dodkin. Lily's Grammar conſtrued, 
Dou. n, /. The name of a fiſh. ian 
Fiſh that caſt their ſhell are the lobſter, the crab, the craw-fiſh, 
the hodmandod or dodman, and the tortoiſe, Bacon. 
ot. 1. / [da, Saxon; daa, Daniſh ; dama, Lat.] 
A ſhe deer; the female of a buck. | 

Then but forbear your fo»d a little while, 


While, like a doe, I go to find my fawn, 
And give it food, 


| gged, and way-laid through ſeveral 
nations, and even now ſcaice think myſelf ſecure. 


Pope. 

Hate dogs their riſe, and inſult mocks their fall. wy 

| Vanity of Human Wiſhes, 

DoG-yi8HER. u. /. [dog and fiber.) A kind of fiſh. 

The dog: ber is good againſt the falling ſickneſs, Malton. 

DoG-TEETH. 2. / [dog and zeeth.)] The teeth in the 
human head next to the grinders ; the eye-teeth, 

The belt inſtruments for dividing of -herbs are iuciſor-teeth; 

for cracking of hard ſubſtances, as bones and nuts, grinders, or 

mill-teeth ; for dividing of fleſh, ſharp-pointed or dog-teeth. 


le. 
I laid by my natural diffidence and ſcepticiſm for a while, to 


take up that dogmatical way, which is ſo much his character. Dryd. 
Learning” gives us a diſcovery of our ignorance, and keeps us 
from being peremptory and dogmatical in our determinations. | 
| ; Collier on Pride. 
Criticks write in a poſitive dogmarick way, without either lan- 
guage, genius, or imagination. |  _ Speftatore 
One of theſe authors is indeed ſo grave, ſententious, degmatical 
a rogue, that there is no enduring him. | 21 8 
Doc MA TI ALL. adv. [ from dogmatical.) Magiite- 
rially ; poſitively, 
Arbuthnot en Aliments. f 44 not preſume 2 bv 7 dogmatically in a rey 
Dag- TRICE. . / [dog and trick. n i ; | Which. 1 look never to ſee decided. : yours 
or brutal Ae e W turn; furly ſy CuaTICALNESS, a. . [from dogmatical.) The 


Learn better manners, or I ſhall ſerve you a deg-trick ; I'll make quality of being dogmatical ; magiſterialneſs ; mock 


Shakeſp:are's As you Ie it.] you know your rider. Dryden's Den Sebaſtian. | authority. - 2 
Ducks have horns, does none. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. Do AN E. u. J. [ dog and bane.] A plant, gh” fler. Do'omaTrioT. #. /- [ dogmatifte Fr J A magiſterial 
3 The, fearful dhe : Dh dens Veil, | DOGBERRY-TREE., A kind of cherry, teacher; a poſitive aſſerter; a bold advancer of prin- 
OE [fre re hy 35 | Do'GnoLT. . % [deg and bolt.] Of this word I know | ciples. | 
. /. | from To do.) A feat; what one has to do; 


hat one can perform. 
No ſooner he does peep into 
The world, but he has done his dae. 


not the meaning, unleſs it be, that when meal or ſlow- 


1 could deſcribe the vanity of bold opinion, which the deg- 
er is ſifted or bolted to a certain degree, the coarſer 


' matiſ}s themſelves demonſtrate in all the controverſies they are en- 


; aged in. Glanville's Scepſis. 
Dy Hudibras, | Part is called dogbolt, or flower for dogs, . 4 dogmatiſt in religion is not a great way off from a x av 5 . 
Dok. . / [from To do.] His only ſolace was, that now and is in high danger of growing up to be a bloody perſecutor. 
1. One that does any thing good or bad. His dogbolt fortune was ſo low, Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 
* = foul a thing, O! thou injuſtice art, | 8 wo any Gs Hudib To Do'CoMATIZE. v. n, [from dogma. ] To aflert poſi- 
t tort? , 5 . , . . HWAIOYATS. M . . =_ 
1 dr » was = the chvy — 88 3 Do'cnrtan. 1. % [dog and briar.] The briar that 2 A advanc without diſtruſt; to teach ma 
*in but a private act, and the dar of it may chance to pay his bears the hip ; the cynoſbaton. | Y The wi f tiving ſch | 
heal for his preſumption | South. Do cuRay. adj. [dog and ch Ch ö 
2. Actor: age daun. | n ad. cheap. ? eap as dogs meat; Impos'd on nature aibitrary rul j 
r S may R cheap as the offal bought for dogs. Forc'd her their vain inventions to obey, 1 
the prineipꝛ n been doue, Kas 75 Good ſtore of harlote, ſay you, and degebrap? Otyder. And move as learned frenzy trac'd the ways Blackmore. 


4D Dou 


D OL 


Dod u TEIA. . / [from degmatize.) An aſſerter; 
k Magiſterial teacher ; a bold advancer of opinions. 
Such opiplons, being not entered into the confeſſions of our 
church, are not properly chargeable either on Papiſts or Proteſt- 
ants, but on particular dogmarizers of both parties, Hammond. 


Die v. J. [dog and roſe.) The flower of the 


f the rough or halry excreſcence, thoſe on the briar, or dogroſe, 

are a good inſtance, Derbam's Phyſico-"1 beology. 
Do'osrtnuy. 1. % [dog and feep.) Pretended ſleep. 

Juvenkl indeed mentions a drowly hutband, who raiſed an 

eſtate by ſnoring z but then he Is reprefented to have ſlept what 


| 


the common people call dog ſleep. Addiſon. 
Do'asmuaAr, u. /. 5 and meat,) Refuſe; vile ſtuff; 
offal like the fleſh fold to feed dogs. 


His reverence bought of me the flower of all the market; theſe 
are but dog ſmeat to em. Dryden. 
Do cr , nf; [dag and far ; canicula, Lat.] The 

ſtar which gives the name to the dogdays, 

All ſhun the raging dog ſtar's ſultry heat, 

And from the half-unpeopled town retreat. Addiſon. 
Do os ro A. u. / [from dog and rooth.] A 2 
L er. 


Do'oaTroT, . /½ {dog and trot.) A gentle trot like 
that of a dog. | | 
This (aid, they both advanc'd, and rode 
A degtrot through the bawling crowd. _ Hyndibras. 
Doawn' as. adj. [dog and uu. Tired as a dog; 
exceſſively weary. | 
Oh, maſter, maſter, I have watch'd ſo long, 

That I'm dogweory- a 
Do'awoon. . /. A ſpecies of cornelian cherry. 
Dor'Ly, „ /. A ſpecies of woollen ſtuff, fo called, I 

' ſuppoſe, from the name of the frſi maker, 

e ſhould be as ry of one (et of acquaintance, though ne- 
ver ſo good, as we are of one (uit, though never fo fine: a fool, 
and a doidy tuff, would now and then find days of grace, and be 
worn for variety, Congrove's Way of the Warld. 

Do'tnas. =. / [from 7% do. This word has hardly 
any ſingular. ] 
1. Things done ; events ; tranſactions. 
I have but kill'd a fly— 
hut how if that fly had a father and mother? 
How would he hang his Nender gilded wings, | 
And bus lamented digs in the air ! _ Shaboſpeare. 
2, Feats ; actions: good or bad. 
| The next degive was to mark all Zelmane's dings, ſpeeches, 
and fathivns, and ta take them unto herlelf, as a pattern of worthy 
proceedin ) o 
If {'m traduc'd by tongues which neither know 

My faculties nor perſon, yet will be | 

"The chronicles fn doing, let me lay 

"Tis but the fate of place, and the rough brake 

That virtue muſt go through. Slabkdſpeart's 

At length a reverend fire among them came, 

And of their doings great diſlike declat'd, 

And taltified againſt their ways. Aiken. 
3. Behaviour 1 conduct. 

Never the earth on his round ſhoulders bare 
A maid train'd up from high or low degree, 
That in her dungs better could compare 
| Mirth with reſpe@t, few words with curteſy. 
4 Conte ; diſpenſation. 


Heary VIII. 


Sid. 


angerous It were for the feeble brains of man to wade far into 5 


the dobegs of the Moſt High. Hooker. 
5. Stir; bultle z tumult. | 
Shall there be then, in the mean while, no doings P Hooker. 


6. Feltivity ; merriment : as, jolly doings, 
7. This word is now only uſed ina E ſenſe, or 
in low mean language. 5 


Aſter ſuch miraculous dolngr, we e not yet in a condition of 
bringing France to our terms. | 


Swift. 
Doi, #. / (dt, Dutch; doygoet, Erſe.] A (mall: 
piece of money. 
When they will not give @ doit to celieve a lame beggar, the 
will lay out ten to fee a dvad Indians Shuteſpeare's Tempeſt. 
In Anna's wars a (oldier, poor and old, | 
Had early earn'd a little purte of gold; 
Tir d with a tedious — one lucklets night 
| He tlept, poor dog | and loft it to a delt. 
DOLE, . / [from deal ; balan, Saxon.] 
1. The a& of diſtribution or dealing, 
It was your proturmite, 
That In the dos of blows your ſoa might drop. Shateſpore. 
The perſonal fruition in any man cannot reach to feel great 
riches 1 there is a cuſtody af them, or a power of % and gonntive 
of them, or a fame of tham, but no ſolid vic to the owner. Baca, 
At her general dh, 
Eack recelves his ancient foul. 
s. Any thing dealt out or diflributed. 
| ee my maſters, happy man be his dale, Gay 1; every man 


Pope, 


Cleavalind. 


to 


bullac l Io 


/ Let us, that ate unhurt and whole, 
| Fall on, and happy man be 's doſe, 
3. Proviſions or money diſtributed in charity. 
"They had ſuch firm dependence on the day, 
That need grew pamper'd, and forgot to pray z 
$9 (ure the dv, fo ready at their call, 
"They food prepar'd to fre the manna (all. Dryden. 
Clients of old were frafted 53 now a poor 
Divided ufo is dealt at thi outward door, | 
Which by the hungry rout is ſoon diſpatch'd. Dry Jr 
4- Blows dealt out. 
What if his che-Aght, For to Ittacl't God | 
Nothing is hard, by mirzacle reftor'd, 
Me now be dealing dols among his foes, 
And over heaps of Naughter'd walk his way ? 
5. [from 2 Grief; forrow ; miſery, Obbolete. 
ende they lie 4 the poor old man, thelr father, making ſuch 
= eats over them, that all beholders take ble part with weep. 


| Shabyſpeare's Ar you lide . 
Our Gmetime filter, now our queens mY 
Have we, as twee, with a defeated jay, 
With wirth la tuners), and with dirge in marriage, 


In equal cee weighing delight and A, | 
Taken ts with. Shatoſpars Hu. 
They might ry nr chinge 
Torment with ede, and hne ronmpente 
Milen's Para Lo. 


Hudibrass 


AL. 


Dov with delight, 
J. Dot. x. v. 4. (from the noun.] To deal; to dillri- 


| Dig. 
Dots. % Void leſt in tillage. Dig. 
De'terv i. ef. and ſell, 
1. Sorrowful z diſmal ; expreſſing grief; querulous. 
Cho earnedly entreatrd to Know the cauſe thema, that cither 
Se might comfort or accompany her Ae humour. Sidney 
For noon but you, or who of you it learns, 
Can rightfully arvad fo 1 
With Green Face, and 
e baranguce of eunicience againk carnal od 


* 4 N . 
whine, they only ply with At. 


Send. 


NANO, 


Shakeſpeare's Tamia of the Shrew. | 


DOM 


Juſt then the hero caſt a deleful crys 
And in theſe ardent flames began to fry ? 
The blind g@ntagion rag'd within his veins» 


— 


1. Melancholy afflicted; feeling grief s ſorrowful. 
How oft my doleful fire cried to me, tarry, ſon, , 
When firſt he fpied my love! Sidney. 
z. Diſmal ; impreſſing ſorrow ; dolorifick. a 
It watereth the heart to the end it may fructiſy; maketh the vir- 
tuous, in trouble, full of magnanimity and courage; ſerveth as A 
moſt approved remedy againſt all def and heavy accidents, Which 
betal men in this preſent life, Hooker. 
No light, but rather darkneſs viſible, 
Setv'd only to diſcover fights of woe, 
Regions of ſorrbw, 'do/eful ſhades, where peace ; 
And reſt can never dwell | Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
Happy the mortal man, who now at laſt 
Has through this du/efu/ vale of mis'ry paſt 3 
Who to his deſtin'd ſtage has carried on : 
| The tedious load, and laid his burden down» Prior. 
Do'terviiy. adv. {from dolgful.] In a doleful man- 
ner; ſorrowfully ; diſmally ; querutoully. 
Do'".eruLNE$s, . /. | from doleful.} 
1. Sorrow z melancholy. 
. Querulouſneſs, 
. Diſmalneſs, „ 
0 Les0ME. adj, [from ur), Melancholy 3 gloomy ; 
. diſmal ; forrowful ; doleful. 
Hell-ward bending o'er the beach deſcry a 
The dalgſame paſſage to th' infernal ſky. Pope's Odyſſey. 
Do'rns0MELY. adv. {from gdoleſome.) In a doleſome 
manner. 3 
Do'.r30u8nu83. #. . {from doleome.] Gloom; me- 
lancholy ; diſmalneſs. 
DoLL. »./. | 
1. A contraction of Dorothy, | 
Dull Tearſheet, | Shakeſpeare. : 
2. A little girl's puppet or baby. | 
Do'LLAR. 72 {a/er, Dutch. ] A Dutch and German 
coin of different value, from about two ſhillings and 
ſixpence to four and ſixpence. 
He diſburs'd 
Tea chouſand dellars for our gea'ral uſe. S. Macbeth. 
Dorori'rick, adj. [delorificur, Latin.) That which 
cauſes grief or pain. 
'The pain returned, diffipating that vapour which obſtructed the 
nerves, and giying the d4/orsfick motion free _—_ again. Ray. 
This, by the doftneſs and rarity of the fluid, is inſenfible, and 
not lo- iet. - Arbuthnot un Air. | 
Do"r.ox0vs. adj, {from dolor, Latin.) : | 
1. Sorrowful ; doletul ; diſmal; gloomy ; impreſſing 
We are taught, by his example, that the preſence of doſarous and 


dreadful objects, even in minds moſt perfect, may, as clouds, 
overcaſt all leuſonable joy. Hooker. 
You take me in too dolaruxs a ſenſe : 
I ſpake t' you for your comforts 
| Through many a dark and dreary vale 


11 


Shakeſpeare. 


O'er many « frozen, many a fiery alp, 
Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and ſhades of death. 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Talk not of raling in this drow gloom, 2 
pe. 


Nor think vain words, be cried, can eaſe my doom. 
2. Painful. 
Their diſpatch is quick, and leſs doforovs than the paw of the 
bear, or tooth of the lion. Are Antidote againft Atluiſm. | 
Doro. . J. [dolor, Latin.] | 
1. Grief ; ſorrow, | 
I've words too few to take my leave of you, 
When the tongue's office thould be prodigal, 
To breathe th' abundant Ah of the heart. 
2. Lamentation ; complaint. 

Never troubli 
fault with His melancholy z but rather hitting to his delowr dolor- 
ous diſcourſes of their own and other folks misfortune, Sidney. 

3- Pain; pang. | 
A miud fixed and bent upon ſomewhat that is good, doth avert 
the delorrs of death. | Bacon, 
Do"Lenin. «. /. {delphin, Latin; though the dolphin 
is ſup 
a a fil 


WW 


Shakeſpeare. | 


2 


* 


His delights 
Were dolphix like z they ſhew'd his back above | 
The element they liv'd in. Shakeſpearce 
Draw boys riding upon goats, eagles, and dap. Peacham, 
DOLT. #. / [el, Teutonick.] A heavy ſtupid fel- 
low ; a blockhead; a thick-ſcull; a loggerhead. | 
Let dots in haſte (ome altar fair erect 
To thoſe bigh pow'rs, which idly Gt above. 
Thou haſt not half that power todo me harm, 
| Ax | have to be hurt: oh gull, oh do, 
As ignorant as dirt! Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
Like men condemn'd to thunder-bolts, 
Who, ere the blow, become mere dl; 
They neither have the hearts to ſtay, 


Sidney. 


* 


Nor wit enough to run away» Hudibras, 
| _Weod's adult'rate copper, 
Which, us he ſcatter'd, we, le e, ö 
NIIdoak at firſt for thunder-bolts. Swift, 


Do'. T1384. adj. {from dolr,) Stupid ; mean; dull; 
blockiſh. | 
Dametas, the moR arrant do/tj clown that ever was without the 
privilege of a bauble. Sidney, 
Donat. adj. {demabilis, Latin.) Tameable. Dig. 
Dou * 2. % {demaine, French, from dominium, La- 
tin. | 
1. Dom in ion; empire. | 
Rome's great emperor, whoſe wide domain 
Had ample territory, wealth, and pow'r, 
Ocean trembles tor his green dais. 
A Lutian geld, with fruitful plaing, 
And a large portion of the King's domaints Dryden's Ancid, 
J. 5 land about a manſton-houſe occupied by the 
r 


Dows. . % [dome, French, from denn, Latin.] 


1. A building; a houſe; a fabrick. 
Bed be he call'd among good men, 
Who to his God this column rais'd 1 
Though lightning Rrike the dome again, 
The man who built it ſhall be prais'd. 
Stranger ! whoe'er thou art, ſecurely reſt 
Aﬀanc'd in my faith, a friendly gueſt ; 
Approach the dome, the ſocial banquet hare, 


Milt en. 
7 bomſon . 


Pope's OdyMNy. 


; | DOME'STICK. | 
Dryden. } 1. Belonging to the houſe z not relating to thin 


| domeſtick ; to withdraw 


"They paſs d, and many a region duſorons, | 


him either with afking queſtions, or findiag 


poſed to be not the ſame kſh.) The name of | 


DON 


DOME'STICAL. . J. [domeftics lat! 


lick. 83 pub- ; 
The neceſſities of man had at the firſt no other helps and 6 
plies than domęſtical; ſuch as that which the prophet bs l 
laying, Can a mother forget her child? 
The practical knowledge of the domeſtick duties is the Heater, 
glory of a woman. Principg 
2. Private; done at home; not open. 
In this their domeflical celebration of the Paſſover, they diy 
ſupper into two courles, . f vided 
Beholding thus, O happy as a queen! 
We cry z but ſhift the gaudy, flatt'ring ſcene, 
View her at home in her domeſtick light, 
For thither ſhe muſt come, at leaſt at night, Gr 
3. Inhabiting the houſe ; not wild. ON 
The faithtul prudent huſband is an honeſt, traQtable, 
demeftick animal, I q Jon's Yong 
4. Not foreign; inteſtine, way, 
Demeſtical evils, for that we think we can maſter them 4 
times, are often permitted to run on forward, till it be * 
to recall them. i Hooker, Daran 
Equality of two demeſtict powers þ 
Breeds ſcrupulous faction. Shakeſp. Antony a 
Sal 'gainft the enemy; 85 ud Clan, 
For theſe domeflick and particular broilg _ 
Are not the queſtion here. | N ing Liy 
Such they were, who might preſume t' have dne 
Much for the king and honour of the ſtate; 
Having the chiefeſt actlons undergone, 
Both foreign and domeſtica, of late. Dai 
Next to the fin of thoſe who began that Whellioh; 


needs be, who hindered the ſpeedy ſuppreMing of it, — rey 
diſſentions. N King chan. 
"any _— Tv male 
rom the publick. Cle 
Dome'sTiICk. #. / One kept in the ſame houſe, 

A ſervant dwells remote from all knowledge of his lord pir. 
poles: he lives as a kind of foreigner under the ſame roof ; a dang. 
tick, and yet a ſtranger too. Ny Fall 

To Dou v. v. a. [domifico, Latin.] To tame, Dig 
Douix ANT. adj. | dominant, French; dominaz, La. 
tin.] Predominant; preſiding; aſcendant. 
To DO MINATE. v. a. [dominatus, Lat.] To pre 
dominate ; to prevail over the reſt, 
| I thus conclude my theme, 
The dominating humour makes the dream, 
DouIN AT TON. . / [dominatio, Latin.] 
1. Power; dominion. , 
Thou and thine uſu 
Tay nn ns and rights Shaka 
is oppreſſed boy. ; ſpeart's 
2. Tyranny ; inſolent authority. T0 

Maximinus traded with the Goths in the product of his an 
eſtate in Thracla, the place of his nativity z whither he retired, 
to witl{draw from the unjuſt domination of Opilius Macrinu, 

: | : ; ; Arbutbnat an Cing 
3. One 7 exalted in power: uſed of angelick being, 
| e heav'n of heav*ns, and all the powers therein, 

By thee created; and by thee threw down 

Th' aſpiring deminations. = Mikon's Paradiſe Lf, 

Hear, all ye angels, progeny of light, 
Thrones, dominations, princedoms, virtues, pow'rs | Miu 
Do'MinATIVE. adj. from dominate.) Imperious ; it 
ſolent. | | Dia, 
DOMINATOR. . /. [Latin.) The preſiding or pre 
dominant power or influence. 

Jupiter and Mars are dcninators for this north-weſt part of th 
world, which maketh the people impatient of Tervitude, len 
of liberty, martial, and courageous. Camden's Remain, 

To DomiNnE'sR. v. z. {dominor, Latin.) To rule with 
inſolence ; to ſwell ; to bluſter ; to act without ow 
troul, 

Go to the feaſt, revel, and domineer, 

Carouſe full meaſure. Shakeſp. Taming of the dm 
The voice of conſcience now is low and weak, chaſtifing te 

paſſions, as old Eli did his luſtful domincering ſons, 
Both would their little ends ſecure ; 
Ile ſighs for freedom, ſhe for power! 
His wiſhes tend abroad to roam, 
And hers to domineer at home. Prin. 
Dou iN IAT. adj. [dominicalis, Latin.) That vd 
notes the Lord's day, or Sunday. | 

The 2 of the moon ſerves to ſhew the epaQts, and that of the 

ſun the domenica/ letter, throughout all their variations. 
Halder on Tun 


To DOMESTICATE, v. &. 


* 


2 


Doui'x ion. u. / [dominium, Latin.] 
1. Sovereign authority; unlimited power. 
. They on the earth 
Dominion exerciſe, and in the air, 
Chiefly on man. 
He gave us only over beaſt, fiſh, fowl, 
Dominion abſolute ; that right we hold 
By his donation : but man over man 
He made not lord, 
Bleſt uſe of pow'r, O virtuous pride in kings! 
And like his bounty whence dominion ſprings. _ Tit 
2. Power; right of poſſeſſion or uſe, without being K- 
countable. 
He could not have private dominion over that, which was uni 
the private dominion of another, yt 
3. Territory; region; diſtri; conſidered as ſubje 
The donations of biſhopricks the kings of England did ewt d. 
tain in all their dawinions, when the pope's ufurped authority vn! 
the higheſt. | 1 og Davies on Lu 
4. Predominance ; aſcendant. 
Objects placed foremoſt ought to be more' finiſhed than thoſe at 
behind, and to have dominion over things confuſed and tranktab 
Drydet's Def. 


An order of angels. | 
a By him were all [rank created, viſible and inviſible, whebs 
they be thrones or dominions, or principalitics or powers: Cal, . 
Don. #. / {deminus, Latin.] The Spaniſh title fu! 

entleman ; as, Dor Quixote, It is with us 
icrouſly. .- | 
To the great dent of wit, 
Pheebus gives them full pr.vilege alone 
a To damn all others, and cry up their own. 
Do'nsnrye. . /; [from don.] Quality 
gentleman or knight. 
I'm none of thoſe, 
Your boſom-friends, as you ſuppoſe z 
But Ralph himſelf, your truſty ſquirey $7 
Wh' has dragg'd your denſbiy out o' th' mire. Hud cx 
To Don. v. a. [To do ay To put on ; to inveſt win; 
the contrary to dof Obſolete. 
The purple morning left her crimſon bed, 


or rank df! 


2. A hemiſpherical arch ; a cupola. 
7 


Aud dens'd her robes of pure vermillon hue. Fob 
Her helm the virgin donn'd. A 
What! Merl 1 4 this robe, and trouble you? 


Do v. 


J 


DvOO 


Ls 7 donatio, Latin,] 5 | - 
Dona N 2 any thing; the act of beſtowing. 
þ. 5 He gave us only over beaſt, fiſh, fowl, | | 
Ms Dominion abſolute; that right we nk Paradiſe Loft 

is donation» | ages a 

By his 4. „ there is anf abſolute change and alienation made 

Aſter 1 of the thing given : which being ſo alienated, a 
of ar NN to do with it than with a thing n hh 
n ; outrÞDs 
weber ant Dy which any thing is given or conferred, 
2. The gra che letter of that donation may be unregarded by men, 
2 chereof is ſo imprinted 8 3 3 if 8 
5 laid claim for himſelf unto that which was _ A Mey . 
kingdoms of the world to thee were siv'n, | 

A e and by thee ** 43 Mitt 

Other donation none thou canſt produce. Lat on. 

ATIVE. 2. ff 33 Fr. from d natur, atin.] 
4 viſt; a largeſs ; a prefent ; a dole of money diftri- 
1. | 

buted. emperor's cuſtom was, at certain ſolemn times, to 

bn % Ks ſoldiers a donative z which donative they received 
beſtow arlands upon heir heads. : | Hooker . 
. ue entertained with publick ſhews and donatives, to 
ake hem more eaſily digeſt their loſt liberty. got 

" In law-] A benefice merely given and collated by 
1. ls atron to a man, without either preſentation to 


the brdinary, or inſtitution by the ordinary, or in- 


auction by his orders. Cowell, 
0200. v7 did ſteeple carry double truer a 
His is the donative, and mine the cure. Clanveland. 


part. paſſ. of the verb To do. 
Dons 1 45 . fair tree eke grew thereby, 
Whereof whoſo did eat, eftſoons did know 
Both good and evil: O mournful memory ! ES 
That tree, through one man's fault, hath done us all to dye. 
Spenſer's Fairy Queen. 
Done. a kind? interjection. The word by which a wa- 


ger is concluded: when a wager is offered, he that 


cepts it ſays done. . : 
3 the wager ? Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
One thing, ſweet-heart, I will aſk.; 
Take me for a new-faſhion'd maſk, 
Done: but my bargain ſhall be this, 
Il throw my maſk off when I kiſs. Clavelard. 
Twas dene and done, and the fox, by conſent, was to be the 


L'Eftrange. | 


„ badews 
Donjon. 1. /. [now corrupted to dungeon, from domni- 
ann, lov Latin, according to Mae} The higheſt 
and ſtrongeſt tower of the caſtle, in which priſoners 
were kept; as in Chaucer, It 18 now uſed of ſub- 
terraneous priſons. | 
The * toure, that was ſo thicke and ſtrong, 
Which of the caſtle was the chief dongeon, 
Wherein the knightes were in priſon, 
Was evin joynant to the garden-wall, 
"Ther as this Emely had her playeing, Chaucer, 
Do'vog. 1. / [from done, Latin.] A giver a beſtower ; 
one who gives any thing. 
Litters thick beſiege the donor's gate, 
And begging lords and teeming ladies wait 
_ The promig'd dole.  » Dryden's Juvenal. 
It is a mighty check to beneficent tempers to confider how 
| | Often good deſigns are fruſtrated and perverted to purpoſes, which, 
could the donors themſelves have foreſeen, they would have been 
very loth to promote. Atterbury. 
orf. 1. J. [a cant word, perhaps corrupted 
from do little : faintant.] A trifler; an idler, 
J DOOM. v. a. [deman, Saxon.] 
1. To judge. 
Him through malice fall'n, 
Father of mercy and grace! thou didſt not doam 
So ſtrictly, but much more to pity incline. 
2, To condemn to any puniſhment ; to ſentence. 
He may be doom'd to chains, to ſhame, to death, 


While proud Hippolitus ſhall mount his throne. Smith, 
Juſtly th* impartial fates conſpire, | 
Deoming that ſon to be the fire 
Of ſuch another ſon. Granville. 


3. To pronounce condemnation upon any. 
Minos, the ſtrict inquiſitor, appears, 
And lives and crimes, with his aſſeſſors, hears; 
Round in his urn the blended balls he rowls, 
Abſolves the juſt, and dooms the guilty; ſouls. Dryd. Æneid. 
& To command judicially or authoritatively. 
Have I a tongue to doom my brother's death, 
And ſhall that tongue give pardon to a ſlave? Shakeſpeare. 
3+ To deſtine; to Pani by uncontrollable autho- 
rity, | 
Fate and the gods, by their ſupreme command, 
Have doom 'd our ſhips to ſeek the Latian land. Dryd. Æneid. 
I have no will but what your eyes ordain; 
5 Deſtin'd to love, as they are doom d to reign. Granville, 
00M, n. / dom, Saxon 3 deem, Dutch. ] 
1. Judicial ſentence ; Judgment. 
He's fled, my lord, and all his pow'rs do yield; 
And humbly thus, with halters on their necks, 
Expect your highneſs' doom of life or death. 


Shakeſj 6s 
To Satan, firſt in ſin, his doom applied, wy 


ough in myſterious terms, judg'd as then beſt. Milton. 
And now, without redemption, all mankind 

Muſt have been loſt, adjudg'd to death and hell 

By doom ſevere, Milton, 


In the great day, wherein the ſecrets of all hearts ſhall be laid 
* no one ſhall be made to 4nſwer for what he knows nothing 
- f but ſhall receive his doom, his conſcience accuſing or _ 

. ; ocke. 
2. The great and final judgment. 
Search Windſor Caſte, elves, within and out! 
good luck, ouphes, on every ſacred room, 


That it may ſtand till the perpetual doom. Shakeſpeare. 
. Condemnation ; judicial ſentence. 
8 Revoke thy doom, 
N whilſt I can vent clamour from my throat, 
11 tell thee thou doſt evil. Shakeſp. King Lear. | 


termination declared, 
If friend or foe, let him be gently us'd. 
1 that doom of mercy, for 'tis Clifford, Shakeſpeare. 
+ The ſtate to which one is deſtined. 
1 By day the web and loom, 
6. Ry; Pomely houſehold taſk, ſhall be her G. Ded. Iiad. 
Kuin; deſtruction. 
pe the ſame fogs, at laſt, both felt their doom3 
Doo e ſame age ſaw learning fall, and Rome. 
- Ne BAY: 1. /. | doom and da 


| Pope, 
and cnlverſal judgment ; the laſt, 


great day, | 
1 wives, ne children axe, "7 out, and run, 


it were doomſday, bakeſpeare's Julias Ceſar. 


Milton, 


They may ſerve for any theme, and never be ont of date until 
doomfday, . Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Our ſouls, not yet prepar'd for upper light, 

Till do2mſday wander in the ſhades of night: 

This only holiday of all the year, 

| We privileg'd in ſunſhine may appear. 
2. The day of ſentence or condemnation, 221 
All-ſouls day is my body's doomſday. Mah. Richard III. 
DoomsDay-BOOK. 2. /. [doomſday and bo. A book 
made by order of William the Conqueror, in which 
the eſtates of the kingdom were regiſtered. 


The Danes alſo brought in a reckoning of money by ores, 
oras, Which is mentioned in doomſday-book, | 3 


DOOR. . / (don, dune, Saxon; dorris, Erſe.] 

1. The gate of a houſe; that which opens to yield en- 
trance. Door is uſed of houſes, and gates of cities or 
publick buildings; except in the licence of poetry. 

All the caſtle quaked from the ground, 


Dryden. 


And every door of free will open flew. Fairy Queen. 
8 In the fide, a door | 
Contriv'd ; and of proviſions laid in large, 
For man and beaſt, Milten's Paradiſe Loft. 


To the ſame end men ſev'ral paths may tread, 
As many doors into one temple lead. | 
For without rules there can be no art, any more than there can 
be a houſe without a door to conduct you in. Dryden. 
2. In familiar language, a houſe; often in the plural, 
doors. 
Lay one piece of fleſh or fiſh in the open air, and another of the 
ſame kind and bigneſs within doors. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Let him doubt whether his cloaths be warm, and ſo go naked; 
whether his houſe be firm, and live without doors. Decay of Picty. 
Martin's office is now the ſecond door in the ſtreet, where de 
will ſee Parnel. Arbutbnot. 
Lambs, though they are bred within doors, and never ſaw the 
actions of their own ſpecies, puſh at thoſe who approach them with 


their foreheads. Addiſon's Spectater. 
The ſultan entered again the peaſant's houſe, and turned the 
owner out of doors, Addiſon's Guardian. 


3. Entrance; portal. 
The tender blades of graſs appear; 
And buds, that yet the blaſt of Eurus fear, 
Stand at the door of life, and doubt to clothe the year. Dryd. 
4. Paſſage; avenue ; means of approach. 

The indiſpenſable neceſſity of ſincere obedience, ſhuts the door 
againſt all temptations to carnal ſecurity. Hammond. 
5. Out of Door, or Nooks. No more to be found; 
quite gone; fairly ſent away. 

Should he, who was thy lord, command thee now, 

With a harſh voice and ſupercilious brow, 

To ſervile duties, thou would'R fear no more; 

The gallows and the whip are out of doors Dryden's 3 
His imaginary title of fatherhood is our of dcors, and Cain is no 

prince over his brother, > Locke, 
6. At the Door of any one. Imputable ; chargeable 
upon him | | IO 

In any of which parts if I have failed, the fault lies wholly 
at my door. : Dryden Dufreſnoy, Preface. 
7. Next Door to, Approaching to; near to; border- 
ing upon. : 

A ſeditious word leads to a broil, and a ridt unpuniſhed is but 
next door to a tumult. I Eftrange. 
Do'or cas. 1. /. [over and ca/e.] The frame in which 
the door is incloſed. Os 
The making of frames for doorcaſes, is the framing of two pieces 
of wood athwart two other pieces. Moxon. 
Doſoxk ETER. . / [door and teeper.] Porter; one 
that keeps the entrance of a houſe. | 

He that hath given the following aſſiſtances to thee, deſires to 
be even a doorkeeper in God's houle, and. to be a ſervant to the 
meaneſt of God's ſervants. i Taylors Preface, 
Do'quer. . /. A paper containing a warrant. 

Before the inſtitution of this office, no doguet for licence to 
alien, nor warrant for pardon of alienation made, could be pur- 
chaſed without an oath. Bacon's Office of Alienation, 
Do'kMaAnT. adj. [dormant, French. ] | 
I, Sleeping. 

He a dragon! if he be, 'tis a very peaceful one: I can inſure his 
anger is dormant ; or, ſhould he ſeem to rouſe, tis well laſhing 
him, and he will ſleep like a top. Congreve's Old Bachelor. 

With this radius he is ſaid to ſtrike and kill his prey, for which 
he lies, as it were, dormant, till it ſwims within his reach. 

Grew's Muſeum. 


2. In a ſleeping poſture. 
eepi g po u 


If a lion were the coat of Judah, yet were it not a lion ram- 
pant, but rather couchant and dormant. _ Brown. 


3. Private ; not publick. | 
There were other dormant muſters of ſoldiers throughout all 
parts of the realm, that were put in readineſs, but not drawn to- 
gether, : Bacon's War with Spain. 
4. Concealed ; not divulged. 
It would be prudent to reſerve theſe privileges dormant, never 
to be produced but upon great occaſions, Sift, 
5. Leaning ; not perpendicular, 
Old dormant windows muſt confeſs 
Her beams: their glimmering ſpectacles, 
Struck. with the ſplendor of her face, 
Do th' office of a burning-glaſs, 


Dok MITORY. 2. / [dormitorium, Latin.] 
1. A place to ſleep in: uſed commonly for a room 
with many beds. | 
Rooms that have thorough lights are left for entertainment, and 
thoſe that have windows on one ſide for dormitories. Mortimer. 
Naked mourns the dormitory wall, 
And Jones and Boyle's united labours fall. Pope's Dunciad. 
2. A burial place. 45 
The places where dead bodies are buried, are in Latin called cœ- 
miteria, and in Engliſh dormitories. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
Do'rmovust. 1. /. [dormio, to ſleep, and mouſe.] A 
ſmall animal which paſſes a large part of the winter 
in ſleep. 
ome, we all ſleep, and are mere dormice flies, . 
A little leſs than dead : more dulneſs hangs 
On us than on the moon. Ben Jenſon's Cataline. 
After they have lain a little while, they grow as drowſy as der- 
mice, unleſs they are rouſed. Collier en Thought. 
Dorn. n./; from dorn, German, a thorn.] The name 
of a fiſh ; perhaps the ſame as the thornback. 
The coaſt is ſtored both with ſhell-fiſh, as ſcallops and ſheath- 
fiſh; and flat, as turbets, dornt, and holybut. Carew. 
Do x NIK. . % [of Deornick in Flanders, where firſt 
made.] A ſpecies of linen cloth uſed in Scotland 
for the table. 


To DORR. v. a. [zor, ſtupid, Teutonick.] To deafen 
or ſtupify with noiſe. This word I find only in Skin- 
ner. | 

Dor. n. , [ſo named probably from the noiſe which 
he makes.) A kind of flying inſect, remarkable for 


Cleaweland, 


flying with a loud noiſe, 


Denham. | 


: De 
Some inſects fly with four wings, as all the vagimpennows or, 
ſheath-winged, as beetles and dorra. Brown's Vulyar Errourts 
The dorr or hedge-chafer's chief marks are theſe : his head 


— — 


black 1 his ſnoulder- piece, and the middle of his belly, alſo black; 
but juſt under the wing-ſhells ſpotted with white, His wing-ſtells, 
lep, and the end of his tail, which is long and flat - pointed, of 
alight cheſtnut: his breaſt, eſpecially, covered with a downy hair. 
| Grew's Muſeum. 
'Do"r8EL. I. / [from dorſum, the back.] A pannier ; 
Dogs ER. I a baſket or bag, one of which hangs on 
either fide a beaſt of burthen, for the reception of 
things of ſmall bulk. It is corruptly ſpoken, and 
perhaps written, de/el. | | 
Dors1"FEROUS. |] adj. [dorſum and , fero, or paris, La- 
Dors1'y 1 tin.] Having the property of bear- 
ing or bringing forth on the back. It is uſed of 
plants that have the ſeeds on the back of their leaves, 
as fern; and may be properly uſed of the American 
frog. which brings forth young from her back. 
Do R ru RE. 2. /; [contrated from dermiture; dormitura, 
rg dorteir, French.) A dormitory; a place to 
eep in, | | 
He led us to a gallery like a derture, where he ſnewed us along 
the one fide ſeventeen cells, very neat. 


Dos. 2. / [%ou.] . 
1. So much of any medicine as is taken at one time. 


. Quincy. 
The too vig'rous doſe too fiercely wrought, 
And added fury to the ſtrength it brought. Dryden's Virgil. 


In a vehement pain of the head he preſcribed the juice of the 
thapſia in warm water, without mentioning the doſe. Arbuthnet. 
2. Any thing nauſeous, 

If you can tell an ignoramus in power and place that he has 
a wit and underſtanding above all the world, I dare undertake that, 
as fulſome a doſe as you give him, he ſhall readily take it _ ; 
. : ou. 
3. As much of any thing as falls to a man's lot. Ludi- 
crouſly, 

No ſooner does he peep into 
The world, but he has done his doe 
Married his punctual doſe of wives, 
| Is cuckolded, and breaks, or thrives, 
4. Quantity. i 1 

We pity or laugh at thoſe fatuous extravagants, while yet our- 
ſelves have a conſiderable deſe of what makes them ſo. Granville. 
5. It is often uſed of the utmoſt quantity of ſtrong li- 
quor that a man can ſwallow. He has his 4%; that 
is, he can carry off no more, 

To Dos k. v. a. | . 
1. To proportion a medicine properly to the patient 
or diieaſe, | 25 
Plants ſeldom uſed in medicine, being eſteemed poiſonous, if 

corrected, and exactly doſed, may prove powerful medicines. 
Derbam's Phyſice-Theology, 
2. To give phyſick, or any thing nauſeous, to any man: 
in a ludicrous ſenſe, 9 | 
Do'ss11. 1. . [corrupted from dor/el, ſomething laid up- 
on the part.] A pledget ; a nodule or lump of lint 
to be laid on a ſore, 7 


Hudibras. 


baſilicon, with precipitate, upon a do//ils 
DosT. [the ſecond perſon of 40. 

hy then deft treat me with rebukes, inſtead 
Of kind condoling cares, and friendly ſorrow ? Addiſon's Catos 
DOT. ». /. [This is derived by Skinner from dotter, 


German, the white of an egg; and interpreted by 


tion, and ſeems rather corrupted from jet, a point.] 
A ſmall point or ſpot made to mark any place.in a 
writing. 1 5 
To Dor. v. a. To mark with ſpecks, 5 
To Dor. v. n. [from the noun. |] To make dots or ſpots, 
Do'Tace. u. J. [from dote.] | ; 3 
1. Loſs of underſtanding; imbecility of mind; deli- 
riouſneſs. 5 | 
The ſoul in all hath one intelligence 
Though too much moiſture in an infant's brain, 
And too much drineſs in an old man's ſenſe, 
Cannot the prints of outward things retain : 
Then doth the ſoul want work, and idle ſit; 
And this we childiſhneſs and dotage call. 
I hold, that perfect joy makes all. our parts 
As joyful as our hearts: 
Our ſenſes tell us, if we pleaſe not them, 
Our love is but a dotage, or a dream. 
2. Exceſſive fondneſs. | 
If on your head my fury does not turn | 
Thank that fond dotage which ſo much you ſcorn, Dryden, 


Do'TaL. adj. ¶dotalis, Latin.) Relating tq the portion 
of a woman; conſtituting her portion; comprifed 
in her portion, | . 
Shall I, of one poor dotal town poſſeſt, 
My people thin, my wretched country waſte, 
An exil'd prince, and on a ſhaking throne, 
Or riſk my patron's ſubjects, or my own? . Garth's Ovid. 


Do'TarD. . /: [om dote.] A man whoſe age has im- 
paired his intellects; a man in his ſecond childhood, 
called in ſome provinces a twichild, - © | 
Detard, ſaid he, let be thy deep adviſe, _ 
Seems that through many years thy wits thee fail, 
And that weak old hath left thee nothing wiſe, _ 
Elſe never ſhould 4s judgment be ſo trail, Fairy Queens 
The fickly dotard wants a wife, 


Sucklings 


To draw off his laſt dregs of life. Prior, 
DoTa"Tion. 3. /. [detatio, Latin.] The act of giving 
a dowry or portion. Dia, 


| To DOTE. v. n. [ doten, Dutch; radoter, N 
on; 


1. To have the intelle& impaired by age or pa 
to be delirious. | 
Unleſs the fear of death make me dote, 
I ſee my ſon. Shakeſp. Comedy of Errours 
A ſword is upon the liars, and oy ſhall. dete: a {word is up- 
on her mighty men, and they ſhall be diſmayed. Jer. I. 36. 
Time has made you dote, and vainly tell. 
Of arms imagin'd in your lonely cell: 
Go, be the temple and the gods your care; 


When an old woman beyins to dote, and grow chargeable to a 
pariſh, ſhe is turned into a witch, and fills the country with extra- 
vagant fancies. Addiſon's SpeFater, 

2. To be in love to extremity. 6 

He was triken with great affection towards me, which ſince 
is grown to ſuch a doting love, that I was fain te get this place 
ſometimes to retire in freely, 


her with a dating obſervance, Sbukeſpeares 


To 


is ſmall, like that of the common beetle: this, and his eyes, | 


5 Bucon, 


Her complaints put me upon dreſſing with ſuch medicaments 26 


him a grume of pus. It has now no ſuch ſigniſica- 


Daviel. 


Permit to men the thought of peace and war. Dryd. AEncids . 


IK . 
I have long loved her, and beſtowed much on ber, followed 


| 
| 
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Dov. - 
| 7. Dori ver. To regard with exceſſive ſondneſ ; to 
love to exceſs, * 

N thelr 


Were ſet on rue pi dren = 


thou ſeeſt me dels upon my loves 
All the beauties of the court beſides 
Are mad In love, and dere upon your perſon; 
Mark thoſe who dots on arbitra ry 
And you ſhall find 'em elther hot-brain'd youth, 
Or needy bankrupts, | Dryden. 
Would you ſo dots upon your firſt defire, 
As not to entertain a nobler fire? Dryden's Indian Emperor. 
We dote upon this preſent world, and the enjoyments of it ; and 
"tn not without pain and fear, and reluftancy, that we are torn 
from them, as if our hopes lay all within the compals of this life, 


Burnet. 
O death all eloquent ! you only prove 
Y What duſt we — on wie No may we love. Sol 
Dor Ab. adj. [from the verb.] Stupid. Not uſed, 
His tenſeleſs ſpeech and doted ignorance | 
The prince had marked well. Bpenſers 
Do'rus, 1. J. from dote. . 
I 2 Nager underſtanding is impalred by years; a 
otard, 
What ſhould a bald fellow do with a comb, a dumb deter with 
a pipe, or a blind man with a looking-glaſs? _ Burton, 
A man fondly, weakly, and exceſſively in love. 
If in black my lady's brow be deckt, | 
It mourns that painting and uſurping hair | 
Should raviſh doters with a falſe alpect 
And therefore is ſhe born to make black falr. —Shaheſpeare. 
Our doters upon red and white are inceſſantly pe lexed by the 
re(y's kindneſs, 


Incertainty both of the continuance of their ml 
and of the laſting of her beauty. ; 0 
Do'rinoLy,. adv. [from doting.) Fondly ; by exceſſive 
fondneſs, 
That he, to wedlock dotingly betray'd, - 
Should hope in this lewd town to find a maid 1 Dryd. Juv. 
Do'rrarD, %% This word ſeems to ſignify a tree 
kept low by ng 
For great trees, we fee almoſt all 
yards, or near anclent buildings, and 
dottards, and not trees at their full heig 


Do"rTEREL, . / [from die.] The n 
 mimicks geſtures, | 
We ſee how ready apes and monkeys are to imltate all ma- 
tlons of man z and In catching of dettere/t, we fee how the fooliſh 
bird playeth the ape In geſtures, Bacon, 


* adj, ¶ double, French; duplex, Latin 3 duple, 
Erſe. 
a eb of a ſort ; one correſponding to the other 
airs, 
a things are double one againſt another, and he hath made 
nothing Imperfect. Feelus, xi. 24+ 
2. 'I'wice as much; containing the ſame quantity re- 
peated, It is ſometimes uſed with 70, and ſometimes 
Without, | : 
Great honours are great burthens z but on whom 
They are caſt with envy, he doth bear two loads 1 
His cares muſt ill be dowble to his Joys, | 
In any dignity. Ben Yonſon's Cataline. 
This ſum of forty thouſand pounds Is almoſt die to what Is 
fufficlent, Swift's Drapier's Letters. 
3. Having one added to another ; having more than 
one in the ſame order or parallel, | 
Ie Is a curiofity alſo to make flowers double, which Is effected 
by often removing them into new earth z as, on the contrary 
part, double lowers, by negleRing, and not removing, prove ſingle. 


Bacon's Na Hiftory, 
I met a reverend, fat, old gouty friar, _ 
With « paunch Woln ſo high, his double chin 


Might reſt upon 't. Dryden's Spaniſh Friar, 
4+ Twotold ; of two kinds, e ah 


Thus curſed feel, and more accurſed gold, 
Gave miſchief birth, and made that miſchief bold 
And double death did wretched man invade, 

By Reel allaulted, and by gold betray'd, Dryden's Ovid. 


No ſtar appears to lend his friendly light; 
Darkness and tempeſt make a dall night. 
5. 'Two in number, 
And if one power did not both ſee and hear, 
Our ſights ond: ſounds would aways double be. 
6. Having twice the effect or influence 
power of two. Not uſed, 
The magnifico le much belov'd, 

And hath In his effet a voice porentia), 
| As dewble as the duke's, Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
7. Deceitful; acting two parts, one openly, the other 
iu ſecret, 7 | 


vergrown trees in church- 
e like, ate pollards and 
Bacon, 


eof a bird that 


Dryden. 


. Davics, 
z having the 


I* du preſence 

Io would ſay untruths, and be ever dowble 
Both in his words and meaniug. Shakeſpeare's Newry VIII. 
Fifty thouſand could keep rank, that were not of double heart, 
| | 1 Chron, AI. 33. 
Dovurs rA. nfo [duplex placitum, Latin.) Is that 
in which the defendant alleges for himſelf two ſeve- 
ral matters, in bar of the action, whereof either is 
luſlicient to effect his defire in debarring the plaintiff, 
| | Cowell, 
Dovutn QUARK, is a complaint made by any clerk 
or other to the archbiſhop of the province, againſt'an 
inferiour ordinary, tor delaying juſtice in ſome cauſe 
ecclefiaitical, The effect is, that the archbiſhop di- 
reéts his letters, under the authentical ſeal, to all 
clerks of his province, commanding them to admo- 
niſh the ſaid. ordinary within nine days to do the 
ultice required, or otherwiſe to cite him to appear 
tore him or his official ; and laſtly to intimate to 
the ſaid ordinary, that if he neither performs the 
thing enjoined, nor appears at the day aſſigned, he 
himſelf will proceed to perform the juſtice required. 
And this ſeems to be termed a de uu e, becauſe 
It ie moſt commonly made againit both the judge, 
and him at whoſe petition juſtice is delayed. Cee. 
Pov nu, adv. Twice over. 
Ie non to old bn proportion to them as I formerly was, which 
1 can prove by arithmetick; for then 1 was dai their age, 
which now 1 am not. Swift, 
Dou is much uſed in compoſition, generally for 
| denbly, two ways; as, dou 
on each fide: or tor twice the number or quantity ; 
as, dendie-died, twice died. 


Dov»nt.«-nirixG, 


cutting on either 


Aue ed, having an edge 


* 


| 2. To contain twice the quantity. 


d. [db and ite] must ar 


DovnLs-BuTTONED. adj, [double and Buttoned.] Hav- 


Dov n1,8-PBALER. #./ [diuble and dealer.) A de- 


Dov n1.8-DBALING. #./; [double and dealing. ] 


ut mot theſr looks on the black monarch bend, 
His riſing muſcles and his brawn commend 3 


His doublc-biting ax, and beamy ſpear, | R 
Each aſking a Sqantick force to rear. Dryden's Fables. 


ing two rows of buttons, 
8 . ſee, * wy - town 's afloatz 
rapt in th' embraces of a kerſey coat, | . | 
Or double-button'd frieze, Gay's Trivia. 


ceitful; ſubtle, inſidious fellow; one who acts two 
parts at the ſame time ; one who ſays one thing and 
thinks another, ; 
Double-dealers may paſs muſter for a while; but all parties waſh 
their hands of them in the concluſion. L Eftrange. 
Arti- 
fice; diſümulation z low or- wicked cunning the 
action of one thing with the proteſſion of another. 
Thou ſhalt not be the worſe for men there 's gold, 
—But that it would be double-dzaling, Sir, I would you could 
make it another, Shakeſpeare's Tavelfth Night. 
Our poets have Jolned together ſuch qualities as are by nature 
moſt compatible; valour with anger, meekneſs with piety, and 
prudence with diflimulation : this laſt union was neceſſary for the 
oodneſs of Ulyfles ; for, without that, his difſimulation might 
ave degenerated into wiekedneſa and double-dealinge 
Broome's View of E dic Poetry. 
To DovulB-D18. v. a. [double and die.] To die twice 
Over. | x 
Yes, I'll td the royal bed, 

Where firſt the myſteries of our love were ated, 

And deuble-die it with imperial crimſon, © Dryden and Lee. 
Dov»uls-FOUNTBD. adj, {double and fount;) Having 
two ſources, 

Here the double-founted ſtream 

Jordan, true limit eaſtward, Milton. 
Dov B1.t-KANDED, adj. [double and hand.) Having two 
hands, | | 

All things being double-handed, and having the appearances both 
of truth and falſehood, where our affections have engaged us, we 
attend only to the former, Glanville's Scepſive 
DouB1 E-HBADED, adj, [double and head.) Having 
the flowers growing one to another, 


of the richeſt ſcarlet colour, Mortimer. 
To DovnLE-LOCK, v. a. [double and lock.) To ſhoot 
the lock twice ; to faſten with double ſecurity, 

He immediately double-locked his door, and fat down carefully 
to reading and comparing both his orders, Tatler. 
Dov»lsg-MinDEeD. adj. [from donble and mind.] Un- 
ſettled ; undetermined, 

A double-minded man is unitable in all his ways. ames. 
Dov »1.s-S$HINING, adj, [ double and ſhine.] Shining 
with double luſtre, | 


He was 
Among the reſt that there did take delight 
To fee the {ports of double-ſbinirg day, 0 Sidney. 
Dounl.s-TONGVED, adj, | deuble and tongue.) De: 
ceitful ; giving contrary accounts of the ſame thing. 
The deacons mult be grave, not dowb/e-!2nrued, not given to 
much wine, not greedy of filthy lucre, 1 Timothy. 
For much ſhe ſear'd the T'yrians Jouble-tongu'd, 
And knew the town to Juno's care belung'd. Dryden's Virgil. 
To No'vuLs. v. 4. [from the adjeQtive,] 
1. To enlarge any quantity by addition of the ſame 
quantity, 
Rumour doth double voice and echo 
The numbers of the fear'd, Sbaleſp. Henry IV. 
Pay him fix thouſand, and deface the bond; 
Double ſix thouſand, and then treble that, Shakeſpeare, 
Our toe 's too proud the weaker to allail, | 
Or doubles his diſhonour if he fall. Dryden. 
This power of —_— or doubling any idea we have of any dif- 
tance, and adding It to the former, as often ay we will, without 


E 


us the idea of immenſity. | Locke. 
This was only the value of the ſilver 1 there was beſides a 


reckoned in a decuple proportion, will juſt double the ſum. 
|  Arbuthnot on Coins, 


Thus reinforc'd againſt the adverſe fleet, 
Still doubling ours, brave Rupert leads the way. 
3- To . to add. 

He ſaw proud Arcite and fleree Palemon 

In mortal battle doubling blow on blow 
| Like lightning flam'd their falchions to and fro. Dryden. 
4- To add one to another in the ſame order or parallel. 

Thou ſhalt denble the curtain in the tabernacle. Exodus. 
Ile bought her fermons, pſalms, and graces, 
And devbled down the uſeful places. 
6. To paſs round a headland, . 
Sailing along the coaſt, he doubled the promontory of Cat: Rage, 
yet famous tor the ruins of that proud city, | Knoles. 

Now we have the Cape of Good Hope in ſight, the trade-wind 
is our own, It we can but double lt. Dryden. 
To Do unt. v. . 

1. Jo increaſe to twice the quantity. 

I obſerved in particular nations, that within the ſpace of three 
hundred years, notwithſtanding all caſualties, the number of men 
double, Burnet's Theory, 
2. Jo enlarge the ſtake to twice the ſum in play. 

Throw /Egypt's by, and offer in the ſtead, 
Offer==tize crown on Berenice's head 
I am refolv'd to double till I win. =Dayden's Tyrannic Love. 
3+ To turn back, or wind in running. 
Under the line the ſun craſfeth the line, and maketh two ſum- 

mers and two winters z but in the ſkirts of the torrid zone it 4. 

bletb and goeth back again, and fo maketh one long ſummer. 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
Who knows which way ſhe points ? 


Dendling and turning like an hunted hare ! 


Dryden. 


rior. 


Find out the meaning of her mind who can, Dryden, 
So keen thy huntery, and thy (cent fo ſtrong, 
es turns and dewblings cannot ſave thee long, Swift, 
4. To play tricks 3 to uſe fleights. 


Do'valk. . % 
1. Twice the quantity or number, 
If the thief be tound, let him pay dewble, Exedni. 
In all the four great years of mortality above mentioned, I do 
not find that any week the plague increated to the dende of the pre- 
cedent week above five times, Grauxt's Mortality, 
2, Strong beer ; beer of twice the common ſtrength, 
Here d a pot of good double, ey" drink, and tear not 
your man. bakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
3. A turn uſed to aſap purſuit, TY 

Man is frail, 


ndi , : 
4. A trick; a ſhift; an artifice, bg ven, But, 


Do'UBLENESS. . % 


Do'uBLER, ./ [from woub 
Do'unLErt. 1. f [from double.) 


The double rich ſcarlet nonſuch is a large doub/e-beaded flower, | 


being ever able to come to any ſtop or ſtint, is that which: gives] 


tenth part of that number of talents of gold, which, if gold was | - 


D G U 


His flying life is chas'd by rav'ning pal 
Throutzh all his doubles, 8 the wi * 


Theſe men are too well acquainted with | 
off by any falſe ſteps or duubles. 155 Chaſe, to he flu 


from double. Ag , 
ing double. J The fate of 


If you think well to' this as may 
benefit defends the deceit rom repro ne 
4 6] He that Peary, 
thing. 


1. The inner garment of a man; the waiſt... 
called from bong double for warmth, or — 
makes the dreſs double 
What a pretty thing a man is, when he goes in his ; 
hoſe, and leaves off his wit! ? , val 1515 
| His doublet was of ſturdy buff, algen, 
And though not ſword yet cudgel proof. Hadi, 
It is common enough to ſee a countryman in the 4; Fre 2 
Ven on la. 


N 


breeches of his great grandfather, | 
They do but mimick ancient wits at beſt, 
As apes our grandſites, In their doublets dreſt. 
wo; a pair. | 
'Thoſe dowblers on the fides of his tail ſeem to add 
the muſcles which move the tail fins, Crews aged 
DOUBLO'N. . % [French:] A Spaniſh coin con, 
ing the value of two piſtoles. 
Do'vBLy. adv. [from dene. In twice the qQuantiy, 
to twice the degree. | 4 
Young Hollis, on a muſe by Mars begot; 
Born, Cæſar like, to write and act great deeds; 
Impatient to revenge his fatal ſhot, 
His right hand dewbly to his left ſueceeds. 
Haply at night he does with horror ſhuri 
A widow'd daughter, or a dying ſon: 
His neighbour's offspring he to-morrow ſees, 
And doubly feels his want in their increaſe, Pris 


To DOUBT. v. #. [doubter, French; aubito, Latin 
1. To queſtion ; to be in uncertainty, 

Even in matters divine, concerning ſome things, we may li 
doubt and ſuſpend our judgment, inelining neither to one fide @ 
other z as, namely, touching the time of the fall both of man ay 
angels. | Hoke, 

Lit no man, while he lives here in the world, deabt whety 

there is any hell or no, and thereupon live fo, as If abſolutely thy 
were none. | | Heul 
I doubt not to make it appear to be a monſtrous folly to dent 


2. 7 


Da 


__ things. | Till 
an we conclude upon Luther's inſtability, becauſe in a ſingle 
notion, no way fundamental, an enemy Writes that be had fone 
doubtings ? = - : Auen 
2. To queſtion any event, fearing the worſt, 
Doubting things go ill, often hurts more 
Than to be ſure they do. Shakeſpeart's Cynbela 
Admitting motion, this I. urge to ſhew 
Invalid, that which thee to doubt it mod. Ilia 
3. Sometimes with of in both the foregoing ſenſe, 
Solyman ſaid he had hitherto made war againft divers natiany 
and always had the victory, wwhercof he doubted not now alſo, 
f Knolles's Hiſtory of the Twh, 
Have 1 not manag'd my contrivance well, 
To try your love, and make you doube of mine? Dryda, 
4. To fear; to be apprehenſive of ill, | 
I doubt there 's deep reſentment in his mind, 
For the late flight his honour ſuffer'd there. Otroq, 

If there were no fault in the title, I dowbt there are too many in 
the body of the work. _ | Baher en 

This is enough for a project, without any name; I doubt ma 
than will be reduced Into practice. | Swiſh 
5. To ſuſpeQ ; to have ſuſpicion, 2 

The king did all his courage bend 
Againſt thoſe four which now before him were, 
Doubting not who behind him doth attend. Dani. 
6. To heſitate; to be in ſuſpenſe; to waver undeter 
mined. TT | 
What fear we then, why doubt we to incenſe 
His utmoſt ire ? 
At'firſt the tender blades of graſs appear, 
And buds, that yet the blaſt of Eurus fear, 
Stand at the door of life, and doubt to clothe the year, Dy6 
To Dov BT, V. a, 8 ; 
1. To hold queſtionable ; to think uncertain, 
2, To think endangered. 
He from the terror of this arm ſo late 
Doubted his 5 Milios's Paradiſe L 
3. To fear; to ſuſpect. 

He did ordain the interdicts and prohibitions which we hw 
to make entrance of ſtrangers, which at that time was frequeth 
doubting novelties and commixture of manners. haun 

If they turn not back perverſe; 
But that I doubt. 5 
You that will be leſs fearful than diſcreet, 
That love the fundamental part of ſtate, 
More than you doubt the change of it, prefer | 
A noble life before a long. Shakeſp C 16 
4. To diſtruſt; to hold ſuſpected. 
Tuo teach vain wits a ſcience little known, 
T' admire ſuperior ſenſe, and deubs their own» 


DovunrT. 3. /½ [from the verb.] : 
1. Uncertainty of mind; ſuſpenſe ; undetermined ful 
of opinion. 4 
Could any difficulty have been propoſed, the reſolution . 
have been as early as the propoſal ; it could not have had - : 


ſettle into doubt . f * 
| Thoſe who have examined jt, are thereby got paſt dot! 7. 
the doctrines they profeſs. 
2. Queſtion; point unſettled. - 
Hippocrates commends the fleſh of the wild ſow above — oO þ 
and no debt but the animal is more or lefs healthy, 408% 
the air it lives in. Arbuthnet on Ae 
. "Tis paſt a dowbr, Pu 
All Bedlam or Parnaſſus js let out. 
3. Scruple ; perplexity ; irreſolution. 
Our doubts are traitors, 
And make us loſe, by fearing to attempt, 
The good we oft might win, 
4. Uncertainty of condition, 1 
And thy life ſhall hang in dewbr before thee 3 _ bos 
fear day and night, and ſhalt have no aflurance of thy | 
I 'm bound in Sbele e 
To ſaucy denbrs and fears, ; 
5. Suſpicion ; 2 of ill. 
e 


Mun 


Pi 


Shatgþ# 


i 
I detire to be preſent with you now, and to cant h 
for I Rand in dewbe of you, 5 
6. Difficulty objected. 
To every dewbt your anſwer is the ſarne, Blick 
It ſo fell out, and fo by chance It came. certain 
Dou rt. „ % [from donbr.] One who en 


ſcruples ; one who hangs in uncertainty 


| ConrulGons rack his nerves, and cares hie breaſt 3 


9 


Do v previ 


D O U 


, UL. . 92 
> Subious ; not ſettled in opinion. 
I. Methinks 1 ſhould know you, and know this man; 
Yer 1 am doubt ul. ö Shakeſpeare rags ek 
Thus they — doubtful conſultations ended. ilton. 


Ambiguous ; not clear in its meaning: as, a doubt- 
2, 


A aber which there is doubt, that which is not 


et determined or decided; obſcure; queſtionable; 
7 the right of a war, I am not willing to intermix mat= 
In )iful with that which is out of doubt; for as in capital 

wy , N wherein but one man's life is inqueſtion, the evidence ought 

| Ye clear; ſo much more in a judgment upon a war, which is 


ö n Bacon. 
ca ee reaſon ſtill determines for the ſafer ſide; eſpe- 


:-11y if the caſe be not only doubtful, but alſo highly concerning, 
e the venture be a ſoul, and an eternity. South. 
ag Themetes firſt, "tis doubtful whether hir'd, 

Or ſo the Trojan deſtiny requir'd, 


Mov'd that the ramparts might be broken down, Dryden. 
rdous ; of uncertain event, 
4 1 have ſuſtain'd one day in doubtful fight, 
What heav'n's high Lord had pow'rfulleſt. Milton. 


New counſels to debate 
What doubtful may enſue. 15 
Not ſecure; not without ſuſpicion. 
Our manner is always to caſt a doubtful and a more ſuſpicious 
wards that, over which we know we have leaſt power. 
| Hooker, Dedication. 


Milton. 
5 


eye to 
6 „Not confident 3 not without fear. 
With doubtful feet, and wavering reſolution, 
1 come, ſtill dreading thy diſpleaſure, Samſon, 
This was at firſt reſolved 
If we were wiſe, againſt ſo great a foe 
Contending, and ſo doubrful what might fall. 
7. Partaking different qualities, 
| 8 
caſt and damp, yet ſuch wherein appear'd 
e glimpſe of 36% "which on his count'nance caſt 
Like doubrful hue. | Milton. 
Do usrrur Lv. adv, [from doubtful.) | 
1. Dubioully ; irreſolutely. : f : 
2. Ambiguouſly ; with uncertainty of meaning. 
Knowing how doubrfully all allegories may be conſtrued, and 
this book of mine being a continual allegory, I have thought good 
to diſcover the general intention. Spenſer. 
Nor did the goddeſs dowbtfully declare 
Dryden. 


Her alter'd mind, and alienated care, 
Do'unTFULNESS. 1. J [from 22 Fe 
1. Dubiouſneſs ; ſuſpenſe ; inſtability of opinion. 

Though doubrfulneſs or uncertainty ſeems to be a medium between 
certain truth and certain falſehood in our minds, yet there is no 
ſuch medium in things themſelves. i Watts, 

2. Ambiguity ; uncertainty of meaning. 

In arguing, the opponent uſes as comprehenfive and equivocal 
terms as he can, to involve his adverſary in the deubrſulneſ of his. 
expreſſions : and therefore the anſwerer, on his fide, makes it his 
play to diſtinguiſh as much as he can, Locke, 

Moſt of his philoſophy is in broken ſentences, delivered with 
much doubtſulneſs. | Baker on Learning. 
Hazard; uncertainty of event or condition. 
0'UBTINGLY. adv, [from —_— In a doubting 
manner; dubiouſly ; without confidence. 

Whatſoever a man imagineth deubtingly, or with fear, muſt needs 
do hurt, if imagination have any power at all; for a man 1 1 
ſenteth that oftener that he feareth, than the contrary. Bac. N. Hiſt. 

Do'vsTLEss. adj. [from doubr.] Free from fear; 
void of apprehenſion of danger. 
Pretty child, ſleep doubtleſs and ſecuye, | 
That Hubert, for the wealth of al! the world, 
Will not offend thee, Shakeſpeare's King Fobn, 


I am doubtleſs, I can purge 
fr , Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


Milton, 


Milton - 


„ Myſelf of many J am charg'd withal. 
Do'vyri.vss, adv. Without doubt; without queſtion ; 
unqueſtionably, 
Double he would have made a noble knight, Shakeſp. 
All their deſires, deſerts, or expectations the Conqueror had 
no other means to ſatisfy, but by the eſtates of ſuch as had ap- 
peared open enemies to him, and doubtleſs many innocent perſons 
ſuffered in this kind. : Hale's Common Law. 
Doubtleſs many men are finally loſt, who yet have no men's fins to 
anſwer for but their own. South, 
Mountains have been doubtleſs much higher than they are at pre- 
ſent : the rains have waſhed away the foil, that has left the veins 
of ſtones ſhooting out of them. Woodward. 
Doubtleſs, oh gueſt! great laud and praiſe were mine, 
If, after ſocial rites and gifts beſtow'd, 
I ſtain'd my hoſpizable hearth with blood. Pope's Odyſſey. 
Dovcs'r, . J. [doucet, French.) A cuſtard. This 
word I find only in Skinner, and in Ainſivorth. 
Do vecER. . /; colymbus ; from To douck, corrupted 
from To duck.) A bird that dips in the water, 
"The colymbi, or douckers, or loons, are admirably conformed for 
wing, covered with thick plumage, and their feathers ſo ſlippery 
that water cannot moiſten them. Ray. 
DOVE. . / [palumbus ; du vo, old Teutonick ; taub, 
dab, German.] 
A wild pigeon, 


So thews a ſnowy dowe trooping with crows, 
As yonder lady o'er her fellows ſhows. Shak. Rom. and Juliet. 
Say, will the falcon, ſtooping ſrom above, 
Smit with her varying plumage, ſpare the deve? Pope. 
Not half fo ſwift the trembling dowes can fly, 
hen the fierce eagle cleaves the liquid ſky ; 
Not half fo ſwiftly the fierce eagle moves, 
When through the ſkies he drives the trembling doves. Pope, 
2. A pigeon, 
I have here a diſh of dowves, that I will beſtow upon your wor- 
D "Ps Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
0VECOT. u. /. [dove and cot,] A ſmall building in 
which pigeons are bred and kept. | 
Like an eagle in a dowecot, I 
Flutter'd your Volſcians in Corioli 


Do⸗ Alone ] did it. 9 Ceriolanus. 
1 e 1. /. [dove and houſe.) A houſe for pi- 
* a 

be hawk ſets up for protector, and makes havock in the dowe- 

. ; L' Eftrange. 
Do's But till the d6webouſe —_— ſtood. Dryden. 

: ETAIL. 1. . [dove and rail.] A form of 2 
wo bodies together, where that which is inſerte 


the form of a wedge reverſed, and therefore 
cannot fall out. 


Ae 1. /. [bah, Sax. deegh, Dos.) 
' TAC palte of bread, or pies, yet unbaked. 
8 When the gods moylded up the paſte of man, 
os of their dough was left upon their hands, 
vr want of ſouls, and ſo they made Egyptians. 
ou that from pliant paſte would fabricks raiſe, 
\peQling thence to gain immortal praiſe, 


Dryden. | 


adj. [doubt and Full.] 1 


p oO W 


Your knuckles try, and let your finews know | 
Their power to knead, and give the form to dough. 
2. My cake is Doven, 


King. 
] My affair has miſcarried ; 
my NY has never come to maturity. | 
My cake is dough, but I'll in among the reſt ; 
Out of hope of all, but my ſhare of the feaſt, 
DovcnBa'keD. adj. [dough and baked.) Unfiniſhed ; 
not hardened to perfection; ſoft, | 
For when, through taſteleſs flat humility, 
In dougbbak'd men ſome harmleſſneſs we ſee, - 

R "Tis but his phlegm that's virtuous, and not he. Donne. 
Do'vcnrTry. adj, [voherg, Saxon; deught, virtue, Dut.] 
1. Brave; noble; illuſtrious; eminent. Uſed of men 

and things, ; 
Such reſtleſs paſſion did all night torment 
The flatt'ning courage of that fairy knight, 
Deviſing how that dowghty tournament 
With greateſt honour he achieven might, Fairy Queen. 
2. It is now ſeldom uſed but ironically, or in — 1 49 
If this dougbty hiſtorian hath any honour or conſcience left, he 


ought to beg pardon. Stilling fleet. 
She ſmil'd to ſee the doughty hero ſlain 
Pope. 


g But, at her ſmile, the beau reviv'd again. 
n adj, [ from dough.] Unſound q ſoft ; unhar- 
ened. 
Your ſon was miſled with a ſnipt taffata fellow there, whoſe 
villanous ſaffron would have made all the unbaked and doughy 
youth of a nation in his colour. Shakeſpeare, 


To DOUSE.. v. a. [Mois 3 but probably it is a cant 
word formed from the ſound.) To put over head 
ſuddenly in the water. | | 

To Dovss, v. n. To fall ſuddenly into the water. 

It is no jeſting, trivial matter, 

To ſwing i' th' air, or douſe in water. 
Do'wact. 2. J. [douairiere, Frech. 
1. A widow with a jointure, 

She lingers my deſires, 
Like to a ſtepdame or a dowager, 
Long wintering on a young man's revenue. 


Hadibras. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Widows have a greater intereſt in property than either maids or | 


wives; ſo that it is as unnatural for a dewager as a freeholder to 
be an enemy'to our conſtitutions ; Addiſon. 
2. The title given to ladies who ſurvive their huſbands, 
Catharine no more 
Shall be call'd queen; but princeſs dowager, 
And widow to prince Arthur. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
Do'woy. u. / An awkward, ill-dreſſed, inelegant 
woman, | 
Laura, to his lady, was but a kitchen wench z Dido, a dowwdy ; 
Cleopatra, a gipſy; Helen and Hero, ſlidings and harlots. 
Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 
The bedlam train of lovers uſe 
T' enhance the value, and the faults excuſe z 
And therefore 'tis no wonder if we ſee 
They doat on doxwdies and deformity. 
DowW/⁵ v. adj. Awkward, 

No houſewifery the dotudy creature knew 
5 * up all, her tongue confeſs'd the ſhrew. 
ND * f [deuaire, French. ] | 
1. That which the wife bringeth to her huſband in 

marriage. 5 

His wife brought in dotu'r Cilicia's crown, 


Dryden. 


And in herſelf a greater deqv'r alone. Dryden. 
His only daughter in a ſtranger's pow'r; 
For very want, he could not pay a dew'r, Pepe, 
Rich, though depriv'd of all her little ſtore, 
For who can ſeize fair virtue's better doe ? Melmout b. 


2. That which the widow poſſeſſes. 
His patrimonial territories of Flanders were in dower to his mo- 
ther-in-law. | Bacon's Henry VII. 
3- The gifts of a huſband for a wife. 
Aſk me never ſo much dotwery and gift, and I will give accord- 
ing as you ſhall ſay unto me; but give me the damſel to wife. 
| : Gen. XXXIv. 12. 
4. Endowment; gift. e | 
What ſpreading virtue, what a ſparkling fire, 
How great, how plentiful, how rich a dow'r, 
Doſt thou within this dying fleſh inſpire ! 
Do'weRED. adj. 
with a portion. ; 
Will you, with thoſe infirmities ſhe owes, 
Unfriended, new adapted to our hate, 
Dower'd with our curſe, and ſtranger'd with our oath, - 
Take her, or leave her? Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
DowWERLESS. adj. [from dower.)] Wanting a fortune; 
unportioned. 
Thy dow'rleſs daughter, king, thrown to my chance, 
Is queen of us, and ours, and our fair France, Shakeſpeare. 


Do'wLas. . / A coarſe kind of linen. 
Dowlas, filthy dowlas; 1 have given them away to bakers wives, 


Davies. 


[from dower.] Portioned ; ſupplied 


and they have made boulters of them. Shakeſpeare, 
Down. ». J. [duun, Daniſh. ] 
1, Soft feathers. 
Virtue is the rougheſt way 
But proves at night a bed of down. Motton. 


Leave, leave, fair bride ! your ſolitary bed, 
No more ſhall you return to it alone; 
It nurſeth ſadneſs : and your body's print, 


Like to a grave, the yielding down doth dint. Donne. 
We tumble on our down, and court the bleſſing 
Of a ſhort minute's Number. Denbam's Sopby. 


A tender weakly conſtitution is very much owing to the ule of 
down beds, | Locte. 
2. Any thing that ſoothes or mollifies. 
Thou boſom ſoftneſs ! down of all my cares! 
I could recline my thoughts upon this breaſt 
To a forgetfulneſs of all my griefs, 
And yet be happy. 
3. Soft wool, or tender hair. 
- 1 love my huſband till; 


Southern's Oroonoko, 


But love him as he was when armani grace, 
And the firſt down, began to ſhade his face. Dryden. 
On thy chin the ſpringing beard began 
riore 


To ſpread a doubtful down, and promiſe man. 

4. The ſoft fibres of plants which wing the ſeeds. 

Any light thing that moveth, when we find no wind, ſheweth 

a wind at hand; as when feathers, or dozvn of thiſtles, fly to and 

fro in the air. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Like ſcatter'd down, by howling Eurus blown 

By rapid whirlwinds from his manſion thrown. Sandys. 


DOWN. »./. dun , Saxon; dune, Erſe, a hill. A 
large open plain ; properly a flat on the top of a hill.” 
On the downs we ſee, near Wilton fair, 
A haſten'd hare from greedy * hound go. 
Lord of much riches which the uſe renowns; 
Seven thouſand broad-tail'd ſheep graz'd on his downs. Sundys. 
Not all the fleecy wealth 
That doth enrich thoſe doxwns is worth a thought, 
To this my errand, and the care it brought. 


Sidney. 


Mien. 


Shake care. 


Gay. | 
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Hilts afford pleaſant proſpects ; as they muſt needs acknov! - 


ledge who have been on the downs of Suſſex, Ray. 
How Will-a-wiſp miſleads night-faring clowns 
O'er hills, and ſinking bogs, and pathleſs downs. Gay. 
Too compaſs this, his building is a town, 
His pond an ocean, his parterre a dow. Pope. 


Down. prep. [aduna, Saxon. ] 


1. Along a deſcent ; from a higher place to a lower. 
Let go thy hold when a great wheel runs dowwn hill, leſt it break 
thy neck with following it; but the great one that goes upward, 
let him draw after, | Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
A man falling down a precipice, though in motion, is not at li- 
berty, becauſe he cannot top that motion if he would, Locke: 
2. Towards the mouth of a river, | 
Mahomet put his chief ſubſtance into certain boats, to be con- 
veyed down the river, as purpoſing to fly. nollgs. 
Down. adv. Not up. | | 
1, On the ground; from the height at which any 
thing was to a lower ſituation, 
Whom they hit, none on their feet might ſtand, 
Though ſtanding elſe as rocks; but dozon they fell 
By thouſands, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Down ſinks the giant with a thund'ring ſound, 
His pond'rous limbs oppreſs the trembling ground. Dryden. 
2. Tending towards the ground. d 
3. From former to latter times: as, this has been the 
practice down from the conqueſt. 
4. Out of ſight ; below the horizon. 
How goes the night, boy ? 
The moon is down ; I have not heard the clock, 
And ſhe goes down at twelve. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
5. To a total ſubjection: uſed of men and things. 
What remains of the ſubject, after the decoctlon, is continued 
to be boiled down, with the addition of freſh water, to a ſapid fat. 
| | - Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
6. Into diſgrace ; into declining reputation, 
He ſhar'd our dividend o' th' crown, 
We had ſo painfully preach'd detun; 
And forc'd us, though againſt the grain, 
T' have calls to preach it up again. Hudibrai. 
It has been ſtill preached up, but acted down; and dealt with 
as the eagle in the fable did with the oyſter, carrying it up on 
high, that, by letting it fall, he might daſh it in pieces. South, 
There is not a more melancholy object in the learned world, 
than a man who has written himſelf down. Addiſon. 
7. [anſwering to h.] Here and there. 
| Let them wander up and down for meat, and grudge if they 
be not ſatisfied, _ Pſalm lix. 15. 
Dow x. interj. 


1. An exhortation to deſtruction or demolition. | 
. Go, ſome pull down the Savoy; others to the inns of courts : 
dogun with them all. : Shakeſpcares 
If there be ten, ſhrink not, but down with them. Shakeſpe 
But now they cry, down with the palace, fire it, 


Pull out th' uſurping queen. Dryden. 
2. A contemptuous threat. 
| Doron, dogun to hell, and ſay I ſent thee thither. Shakeſp 


Down. [To go.] To be digeſted; to be received. 
If he be hungry more than wanton, bread alone will down ; and 
if he be not hungry, tis not fit he ſhould eat. Locle. 
I know not how abſurd this may ſeem to the maſters of de- 
monſtration; and probably it will hardly dozwwn with any body, at 
firſt hearing, | Lockes 
To Down. v. a. [from the particle.] To knock; to 
ſubdue ; to ſuppreſs ; to conquer. | 
The hidden beauties ſeem'd in wait to lie, 
To down proud hearts that would not willing die. 


Sidney. 
Dow N AST. adj. [down and caſt.) Bent down; di- 
rected to the ground. 4 
Wanton languiſhing borrowed of her eyes the detuncaſt look of 
modeſty, : Sidney. 
My wily nurſe by long experience found, 
And firſt diſcover'd to my ſoul its wound; 
"Tis love, ſaid ſhe; and then my downcaft eyes, 
And guilty dumbneſs, witneſs'd my ſurprize. Dryden. 
Thy dotuncaſt looks, and thy diſorder'd thoughts, 
Tell me my fate: I aſk not the ſucceſs | 
My cauſe has found. Addiſen's Cates 


Do'wnr At. 2. /. [from down and fall.] 
1. Ruin; calamity ; fall from rank or ſtate, 
Why doſt thou ſay king Richard is depos'd? _ 
Dar'ſt thou, thou little better thing than earth, 
Divine his dozonfal ? Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 
We have ſeen ſome, by the ways by which they had deſigned to 
riſe uncontrollably, to have directly procured their utter e 


| t. 
2. A ſudden fall, or body of things falling. 


Each downfal of a flood the mountains pour 


From their rich bowels, rolls a ſilver ſtream. . Dryden. 
3. Deſtruction of fabricks, 
Not more aghaſt the matrons of renown, 
When tyrant Nero burn'd th' imperial town, 
Shriek'd for the downfal in a doleful cry, 
For which their guiltleſs lords were doom'd to die. Dryden. 
Do'wnFALLEN. participial adj. [down and fall.) Ruin- 
ed ; fallen. 
The land is now divorced by the detonfallen ſteep cliffs on 
the farther ſide, Carew's Surwey of Cornwall. 


Do'wncyRED. adj. [down and gyred.] Let down in 
circular wrinkles, 
Lord Hamlet, with his ſtockings looſe, 
Ungarter'd, and dozwngyred to his ancles. 8 
Do'wnHILL. 2. /. [down and Hill.] Declivity ; deſcent. 
Heavy the third, and ſtiff, he ſinks apace 
And though tis doxwnbill all, but creeps along the race. Pd. 
Do'wNnnill. adj. Declivous; deſcending. 
And the firſt ſteps a downbill greenſward yields. Congrevee 
Do'wnrookeD. adj. kee, and le.] Having a deject- 
ed countenance; gloomy; ſullen; melancholy. 
Jealouſy, ſuffus d with jaundice in her eyes, 
Diſcolouring all ſhe view'd, in tawney dreſs'd; 
Dawnlok'd, and with a cuckoo on her tit, Dryden. 
DownLy'inGg, adj. [down and /ie.] About to be in 
travail of childbirth, 


Downr1i'Gnr. adv. | down and right.] 


1. Straight or right down; down perpendicularly. 
A giant's ſlain in fight, 


Or mow'd o'erthwart, or cleft dαννιi,t. Hudibras. 
2, In plain terms; without ceremony. 
: Flves, away! 
We ſhall chide dequnright if 1 longer ſtay. Sbhakeſpearts 


3. Completely; without ſtopping ſhort. | 
This paper put Mrs, Bull in ſuch a paſſion, that ſhe fell door - 
right into a fit, Arbuthnct, 
DownR1GHT. adj. 
1. Plain; open; apparent; undiſguiſed. 
An admonitlon from a dead author, or a caveat from an impar- 
tial pen, will prevail more than a downright advice, which may 
be miſtaken as ſpoken magiſteriall Bacon. 


It is dexvnright madneſs to rike where we have no power to 


hurt. 


L'Eſtrarge. 
4he 


a E 


The merchant's wife, who abounds in plenty, 1s not to have 

Wownright but the mercenary part of her mind is engaged 

with « preſent of plate, Spec lator. 
2. Directly tending to the point ; plain ; artlels, 

I would rather have a plain dozwnright wiſdom, than a fooliſh 

and affeQed eloquence. Ben Jonſon's Diſcoveries. 

3. Unceremonious ; honeſtly ſurly. 


When it came to the count to ſpeak, old Fact fo ſtared him in 
the 8 after his plain downright way, that the count was truck 


dum Addiſon's Count Tarif. 
4. Plain 3 without palliation, | 

The \dolatry was direct and dorwnright In the people, whoſe 

. credulity is illimjtable. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

| 2 ſueme not In danger from downright atheiſm, ſince 

rational men muſt rejeQ that for want of proof. Rogers, 

Do'wnsirTiNG, . / [down and fit.) Reſt; re- 

poſe 3 the act of ſitting down, or going to reſt, 
Thou knoweſt my downſitting and mine * thou under- 
ſtandeſt my thoughts afar off. l. cxIXix. 2. 


DowNWAA b. | adv, [dunepeand, Sax. 


Do'wnwarvs. 


1. Towards the centre. 

As you lift up the glaſſes, the drop will aſcend flower and flower, 
and at length reſt, bel carried downward by its weight as much 
as upwards by the attractlon. Newton, 

2. From a higher ſituation to a lower. 
Look downward on that globe, whoſe hither ſide, 
With light from hence, ſhines. ilton. 

Hills are ornamental to the earth, affording pleaſant pro- 
ſpeQs to them that look doxwnvards from them upon the ſubja- 
cent countries, 1 on the Creation. 

What would this man ? Now upward will he ſoar, 
And, little leſs than angel, would be more 1 
Now, looking downwards, juſt a; griev'd appears 
To want the ſtrength of bulls, the fur of bears, Pope 
3- In a courſe of ſucceſſive or lineal deſcent. 
A ring the count does wear, 
That denon f hath ſucceeded in his houſe, 
From ſon to ſon, ſome four or five deſcents, Sbaleſpeare. 
Do'wnwarv. ad}. Moving on a declivity ; tending 


towards the centre ; tend ng to the ground, 
| With downward force, 
That drove the ſand along, he took his way, 


Aud roll'd his yellow billows to the ſeu, Dryden. 
2. Declivous z bending. 
When Aurora leaves our northern ſphere, 
Dryden. 


She Kd the downward heaven, and riſes there, 
3. Depreſſed j dejected. 

At the loweſt of my dowwmuard thoughts, 1 pulled up my 
heart to remember, that nothing Is achieved before it be tho- 
n and that ly in Nil doth never go forward. Sidn, 
o Y. adj, [from chown] 

1. Covered with down or nap. 
By his gates of breath 
There lies a dowwny feather, which ſtirs not 1 
Did he ſuſpire, that light and weightleſs down 
Perforce muſt move. 

There be ou that have prickles, yet have dorwny or velvet 
rind upon their leaves, 48 Rock .gillyflowers and coltsfoot; which 
down or nap conſiſteth of a ſubtile ſpirit, In a loft ſubltance, 


Bacin's Natural Hiſtory. 
In her hand ſhe held y 


A bough of faireft fruit, that dorwny (mil'd, 
New gather'd, and ambrofial ſmell diftus'd, 
2. Made of down or ſoft feathers, 
A (ide breeze from we(tward waltz thelr falls to fill, 
And reſts in thoſe high beds his downy wings, Dryden, 
Belinda feilt her dexony pillow preſt, 


Shakeſpeare, 


Milton, 


Her guardian (ylph prolong'd the balmy reſt, Pepe. 
3. Soft z tender z ſoothing. 
Banquo ! Donalbaln ! Malcolm ! awake 
Shake off this dexvny Neep, death's counterſelt, 
And look on death ſtſelf. Sbaleſpeare'i Macbeth, 


"The night's companion kindly cheating them 

Of all thelr cares, tam'd the rebellious eye 

Of farrow with a ſoft and downy hand, 

Sealing all breaſts in a lethean band. Craſharv. 
Do'wan.} n./. [denaire, Fr. It ought to be written 
Do'wny, J dower,] 

1. A portion given with a wife. See Down. 
I could marry this wench for this dre. Sidney, 
And aſk no other dexpry but ſuch ar other Jeſt, Shakeſpeare, 
The king mult dle, that I may make you great, | 

And give a crown in dee with my love. Dryd. Span, Fr, 

x — 4 all her waves in deset ves. Dryden 1 Virgil, 
2. A reward paid for a wife, 

'Thine own hand' 

An hundred of the falthlefs foe (hall Nay, 

And for a deere a hundred foreſkins pay. 
3- A gift i a fortune given, 


Doxo'toav.' . / [te and x.] A form of giv- 
ing lory to A | 

Navid breaks forth into theſe triumphant praiſes and dexologirr, 

Mieſſed be the Lord God of Ifrael, who has kept me this day 


from ſhedding blood, and from avenging myſelf with my own 
hand, | Hor 


Little dd Athanaſius Imagine, that ever It would have been te- 
celved In the Chriſtian church, to conclude their books with a 
de to God and the bleſled virgin, Stilling fleet, 

Do'xy, . / A whore; a looſe wench. ; 
When dattudils begin to pure, 
With helgh | the hy over the dal. Shakeſpeare, 


Yo DOZE, v. s. [bpxp, Saxon ; dar, Dutch.] 
1. Lo (lumber ; to lleep lightly, 
"There was no Neeping under his roof 1 if he happened to dove a 
Vette, the jolly cobler waked him. L'Eftrange, 
a. Io live in a ſlate of drouſineſy ; to be halt alleep. 
It has happened to young men of the greateſt wit to waſte their 
(yirits with anxiety and pain, fo tay av to deve upon their work 


ö Convley, 


with too much eagernets of Jolng well. Dryden, 
Now to the banks, whore bards departed done, ; 
They led him (oft, Pope's Dunciad, 
Chiefte(s armies dd out the campaign, 
And navies yawn'4 tor orders on the maln. Pepe. 


7. DOZK, . 4. To ſtupify ; to dull. 
He was now much decayed in his parts, and with immode- 


1a drinking «eat In his underſtanding, Clarendon, 
| Lo tatyrs, on the rows 

Ntreteh'd at his este, their fire Silenus found 

Des d with his fumes, and heavy with his load. Dryden. 


Do'aun, nf Laie, French. ] The number of 


twelve. It is ſeldom uſed but on light occaſions, 
We cannot lodge and board a he or fourteen gentlewomen, 
but we keep a bawiyhouſe Rraight, b 


| S 
That the Indian bear ſuch huge leaves, or delicate fruit, 1 


— nover Gad het | have travelled a de miles together under 


them. Raveigh, 
Nu putting twelve units together, we have the complex idea of 
* Ne. Lade. 
The number of dithnters was ſomething under u een with 
them, ES Sec. 


Do'z1x238, . C [from doxy.] Sleepineſs; drouſineſs 


Do'zy. ay. [from doze.] Sleepy; 
The y 


awning youth, ſcarce half awake, eſlays 
His lazy limbs and dozy head to raiſe, | 
Dras. 3. /. be, Saxon, lees.] A whore; a 


DRA 


Little uſed, 


A man, by a violent fit of the gout in his limbs, finds a * 
drouſy; ſluggiſh. 


In his head, or a want of appetite, 


ſtrumpet. | 
Ther 1, the ſon of a dear father murder d; 
Muſt, like a whore, unpack my heart with words, 
And fall a curſing like a — 2 rab | 
If your worſhip will take order 
need not fear the bawds, 


Babe, 
Ditch-deliver'd by a drab. 
Curs'd be the wretch ſo venal, and fo vain, 
Paltry and proud as drab: in Drury- lane. 


DrACHM. 2. / [drachma, Latin. 
1. An old Roman coin. 


2. The eighth : 
DRACU NCULUS,. n./.. [Latin.] A worm bred in the 
hot countries, which grows to many yards length 


D& av. adj. I for dread, or the part. paſſive of To dread.] 
Terrible; formidable ; dreaded. | 
+ 'Th' utmoſt ſand-beach they ſhortly fetch, 
Whilſt the drad danger does behind remain, Fairy Queen. 


DRAFF. . /. [bnop, dirty, Saxon; draf, Dutch, the 


do prize their honours 
ONT I Or War 66 ye Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 


Ar a crack'd drachm. ' 
art of an ounce. 


between the ſkin and fleſh. 


ſediment of ale, ] 


1. Refuſe ; lees ; dregs: properly ſomething fluid. 
5 You would think I had a hundred and fifty tatter d prodigals 
lately come from ſwinekeeping, from —_ draff and huſks. 
jy aac Henry IV. 
© ; 


Twere fimple fury, Rill thyſelf to wal 
On ſuch as have no taſte ; 
To offer them a ſurfeit of pure bread 
Whoſe appetite is dead ! 
No, give them grains their fill; 
Huſks, draff, to drink and ſwill. 
| I call'd and drew them thither, 
My hell-hounds to lick up the draff and filth, 
Which man's polluting fin with taint had ſhed 
On what was pure. 
| Here rather let me drudge, and earn my bread, 
Till vermin, or the draff of ſervile food, 


Conſume me. 


2. Refuſe ; ſweepings. Perhaps improper. 


Daa'rey. adj, [from draff.] 
Drarr. adj, [corrupt for draught.) Employed to draw. 
Ulyſſes and old Neſtor yoke you like draft oxen, and cel. 

da. 


Younger brothers but the draff of nature. 


plough up the wair, 


To DRAG. v. a. [dnagan, Saxon. ] 


1. To pull along the ground by main force; o draw 


2. To draw any thing burthenſome, any thing from 


3. To draw contemptuouſly along, as a thing unwor- 


n along. | 
uch his aſpect, when, foil'd with bloody duſt, 


Dragg'd by the cords which through his feet were thruſt. 


While 1 have any ability to hold a commerce with you, 1 will 
never be ſilent ; und this chaneing to be a day that I can hold a 


pen, I will drag it as long as I am able. 


which one cannot diſengage one's ſelf, 
"Tis long ſince I, for my celeſtial wife, 
Loath'd by the gods, have dragg'd a ling'ring life, 
Can I, who lov'd to well, 
To part with all my bliſs to ſave my lover, 
Oh! can I drag a wretched life without him ? 


thy to be carried. 


He triumphs in St. Auſtin's opinion 3 and Is not only content | 
to drag me at his chariot-wheels, but he makes a ſhew of me. 
Stilling fleet, 
4. To pull about with violence and ignominy, 


They ſhall ſurpriſe 
The ſerpent, prince of air, and drag in chains 
Through all his realm, and there confounded leave. 


The conſtable was no ſooner eſpled but he was reproached with 
in ſo barbarous a manner, 
Clarendon. 


difdainful words, beaten and dra 
that he hardly eſcaped with his lite, 


5. To pull roughly and forcibly. 


To Draco. v. . To han 


2. An inſtrument with hooks to catch hold of things 


To fall, that 's juſtice; 
Nut then, to drag him after! For to die, 
And og in death to conquer, la my wiſh, 
n my fatal cauſe your Word was drawn 
The weight of my mistortunes dragg'd you down. 


upon the ground, 


From hence are heard the groans of ghoſts, the rms 


Or ſounding laſhes, and of dragging chains. 


ryden. 
A door is ſaid to drag, when, by its ill hanging on Its hinges, 
the bottom edge of the door rides in its ſweep Vece the floor. 
ec 


DAG. . /. [from the verb.] 
1. A net drawn along the bottom of the water. 


Moxon's 


Caſting nets were ſpread in ſhallow brooks, 
Dregs in the deep, and baits were hung on hooks, 


The creatures are but inftruments in God's hand: the re- 
turning our acknowledgments to them is juſt the ſame abſur- 
dity with theirs who burnt incenſe to the drag, and ſacrificed to 


the net. 


under water. 


You may in the morning find it near to ſome fixed place, and 


then take it up with a drag hook, or otherwiſe, 


3+ A kind of car drawn by the hand. 


Swift, 
To Ddorf. v. . To grow dirty by being drawn 


Das“ NT. % («rag 


s 


The drag is made ſomewhat like a low car i it is uſed for the 


carriage of timber, and then is drawn by the handle 
more mon. 


by dragging on the ground. 
f of . a 4 E damſel, here and there, 
From Bilingſgate for fiſhy tratfick bear, G 


along the ground. : 
0 drape tail h n the di 
| Which on ls Aer Nays Boe flirt, 


drawn along the bottom of the water. 
Dragn<t: were made to fiſh within the deep, 


And caſtingnets did rivers bottoms ſweep, „Neil. 

Some fiſhermen, that had been out with a * 4 — 

woos 7 had a draught towards the evening, which put them in 
« fturgeon at laſt, L' 


of our late great poets is ſunk In hls reputation, 


Shakeſp 
the drabs and the knaves, you 
Shakeſpeare 


Sbalap. 


Ben Jonſon. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Milton's Agoniſtes. 
orthleſs ; dreggy. 


Shakeſpeare's Troilus and 


g ſo low as to trail or grate 


banical Exerciſes, 


| M:xon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 
To Daft. v. 4. [from drag.) To make dirty 


ay's Trivia. 
He wore the ſame gown five years, without dragging or tearing. 


Hudibras, 
and wet.) A net which is 


— 


. Hamlet . 


Macbeth. 
Pope. 


D 


Denham. 


Saulft. 


Dryden. 


Smith. 


Milton. 


9 


Dryden. 
Dryden, 


Dryden. 


Re 


Walton. 


by two or 


ſive quality. | Bacon's Nay dun- 
Dr a"conisn. aq. from dragon.] Having the fe. 
of a dragon; dragonlike. An arbitrary word. 


DrAa"cONLIKE. adj. [dragon and like.) Puriow ; In 


As ſoon as draw his ſword, $ Ft 
Da“ Os Toop. n. J. [dragon and Blood,) 80 
from a falſe opinion of the dragon's combat vid 
the r 5 | 
Dr, lood 5 : 
ee on n 
with * OY ſtrain them Ae ee yk 


DAs EAD. n./. A plant. 
DRa"cGONTREE. . / A ſpecies of palm. 


BRAGO ON. . 7. N dragen, German, to eim 
ther 


— | 


DRAGON. 3. / [draco, Latin; dragon, 


Dr a*"conyLY. nu. , [ dragon and fy: 1 


DRA 


eauald never forgive auy conceit which cam 
like a dragnet, great and ſmall. ; 
Whatſoever old Time, with his buge 


fiſh, jewels or pebbles, ſticks or ſtraws, ſeaweeds or _ 
* » 


the ancients, theſe are the fathers. 


1. A kind of winged ſerpent, perhaps im, 


much celebrated in the romances of the mid af, 


* 1 go alone, 
Like to a lonely » that his fen 
Makes fear'd and talk'd of more than ſeen, 


Swift, ſwift, you dragons of the night | that Ae 
8 10 bg 


May bear the raven's eye. ba 
And you, ye dragons / of the ſcaly race, 
Whom glittering gold and ſhining armours grace 
In other nations harmleſs are you found, bs 
Their guardian genii and protectors own d. 
On ſpiry volumes there a dragen rides; 
Here, from our embrace, a ſtream he glides, 


2. A fierce violent man or woman. 


A conſtellation near the north pole. 
RA'GON, 2. . [drpcunculus, Latin.] 


Of many dragonets, his fruitful ſeed. 


fierce ſtinging fly. 
The body of the cantharides is bright coloured; and 


that the delicate coloured dragonflies may have likewiſe ſſ : may he, 


Sometimes we ſee a cloud that's dragoniſb z 
A vapour ſometimes like a bear or lion, 


He fights dragonlike, and does achieve 


arp 


A kind of ſoldier 


t ſerves indifferently ei 
foot or horſeback. 


Two regiments of dra ſuffered much in the late 
To DRAGO'ON. a. a. (rom the _ To — 
| ol | 


abandoning a place to the rage of 
In politicks I hear you're ſtanch, 
Directly bent againſt the French 
Deny to have your free-born foe 
Dragoon'd into a wooden ſhoe, 
To DRAIN, v. a. 8 French, ] 
1. To draw off gradually. | 


diers, 


Salt water, drained through twenty veſſels of earth, buch ln 


a Bacon's Natural Hi 
The fountains drain the water from the ground adjacent, al 


come freſh, 


leave but ſufficient moiſture to breed mots, 


In times of dearth it drained much coin of the kingdom, u 


Bacon to Fill, 
rength, and drgindd our tre 


furniſh us with corn from foreign | anda 
Whilſt a foreign war devoured our 
ſures, luxury and expences increaſed at home. 


The laſt emperor drained the wealth of thoſe countries into 


in his way, but 

down to us along the ſtream of u r hay cv 
eſe 
French 


d 


A 
Dra"coner,. =. /. [from dragon.) A little Plant, 


dr 
Or in his womb might lurk ſome hidden neſt "Fon, 


ba Yung, 


Mal. 
War, 5 
J 


. 


14 


Prix, 


Bam, 


his own coffers, without increaſing his troops againſt France, Sw, 
2. To empty, by drawing gradually away what it eos. 


tains, . 
Sinking waters, the firm land to drain, 
Fill'd the capacious deep, and form'd the main, 
'The royal babes a tawny wolf ſhall drain. 
While cruel Nero only drains ' 
The mortal Spaniard's ebbing veins, 
70 Rudy worn, and ſlack with age, 
ow dull, how thoughtleſs is his rage ! 


been drained of all their fluids. 
3. To make quite dry. 


5 


Pr. | 
Had the world laſted from all eternity, theſe comets — 


When wine iz to be bottled, waſh your bottles, but do not dn 
them. | Sevift's Dire#tions tothe Bully, 
Drain. n./; [from the verb.) The channel through 
which liquids are gradually drawn ; a watercourſe; 


a ſink, | | 
If your drajns be deep, that you fear cattle falling into them 
cover them, | Mortimer i 


Why ſhould I tell of ponds and drains, 
What carps we met with for our pains? . 


DRAx k. 2. / [of uncertain etymology. 
1. The male I the duck. F 85 


Swiſh 


The duck ſhould hide her eggs from the drake, who will fuck 


them if he finds them. 


Mortimer's Hyſbandry. 


2. [ from draco, dragon, Latin, ] A ſmall piece of u. 


tillery. 


Two or three ſhots, made at them by a couple of drakes, mul 


them ſtagger. 


DRAM. . / [from drachm ; drachma, Latin.] 


1. In weight the eighth part of an ounce. 
The trial being made betwixt lead and lead, weighing 
ſeven drams in the air, the balance in the water weig 


ſeveral 


four dram and forty-one grains, and abateth of the weight in the 
air two drams and ninetcen grains: the balance kept phos 


depth in the water, 


2. A ſmall quantity, in a kind of proverbial ſenſe. 


One loving hour 
For many years of ſorrow can diſpenſe ; 
A dram of ſweet is worth a pound of ſour. 
No dram of judgment with thy force is join'd; 
Thy body is of profit, and my mind. 
3. Such a quantity of diſtille 
at once, 


Fairy Q | 


Dryden's Fabien 
ſpirits as is dy d 


Winter's Jen 


Maliciouſly like poiſc ba 
e of ale that you drink, nit 
your character, | 
4. Spirits; diſtilled liquors, 


And madeſt as the maid that fips alone 
From the ſtrong fate of dram If thou get free, 
Another Durfy, Ward! ſhall ſing in thee. 


To Dram. v. x. [from the noun. 
drink drams ; to drink diſtilled ſpirits. 
DRAMA. . {.* [a.] 0 
action 3 a in which the action is not 


| but repreſented ; and in which therefors ſuch 


In low language ® 
A poem accommodated i 


related 


D R A 
ire to be obſerved as make the repreſentation pro- 


bable. „ mite ature Ariſtotle from Homer 
— 5 — — ; furniſhing kim al with obſerva- 

ich * theatre, when it flouriſhed under ZEſchylus, 15. 
* [from drama. ] Repreſented by 
action; not el j 
that, in the great dramatick poem o 

1 hope do wee of introducing a God. i Bentley. 
Drauz Tick Ev. adv. from dramatick.) Repreſen - 


by repreſentation. 


g Dryden. 
why party rg. | Litom drama] The author of dra- 


; ſitions. 
ae theatre reſounds with the praiſes of the great dramatiſt, 


of the compoſition. Burnet's Theo. 
rink, 


DaAx k- 


J DRAP E. v. 1. 


. 1 mike cs * prices by ſtatute; and this act did not pre- 


inted them not to exceed a rate that the 

: 2 decordingly as he might afford. : „Bacon. 
50 ber, or ſatirize. [drapper, French. ] It is uſed 
ws hs ſenſe by the innovator Temple, W nobody 


from drape.) One who ſells cloth. 
| in a draper s ſhop be variouſly folded, it will 
: Beyle on 3 
and mercer may meaſure her. owel. 
a4 1. . [drapperie, French. ] | 
1 Clochwork; e trade of making cloth; woollen 
manufacture. b 15 1 

or the maintenance of drapery, and the 

— the realm. Bacon's Henry VII. 
ing al Kong clergy ſhould ſet us an example, by contenting 
ee with wearing gowns, and other habiliments, of Iriſh 


ry Swift . 
1 wool. 
s. Cloth ff 5 Ba had ſerved the lord Strutt with 22 
ware for many years. Arbutbnot's Hiſtory of Jebn Bull. 
The dreſs of a picture or ſtatue. ; 
5: Poets are allowed the ſame liberty in their deſcriptions and 
compariſons, as painters in their draperies and ornaments. Prior. 


Das r ET. 1. / [from drape.] Not 


in uſe. 
Thence 


loth ; coverlet. 


he them brought into a dane hall, 
in were many tables fair diſpred, 
der waly dight with drapets feaſtival, 
Againſt the viands ſhould be miniſtred. Fairy Queen. 


Dacsriek. adj. LMarα&. ] Powerful ; vigorous ; ef- 


10us. | 
E of a medicine that works with ſpeed; as jalap, ſcam- 
won, and the ſtronger purges: 2 


Daavx. [the preterite of drive.] Drove is more uſed. 
fr drave them beyond Amon's flood, 
And their ſad bounds mark'd deep in their own blood, Cowl. 
The foe ruſh'd furious as he pants for breath, 
And through his navel drave the pointed death. Pope's Iliad. 


Dravon, 2. J [corruptly written for draf] Refuſe ; 
(will, See DRArr. | 


We do not act, that often jeſt and laugh: 
"Tis old but true, ſill ſwine eat all the draugb. Shakeſpeare. 


DravanTt. 2. /. 91 draw.) 
rin 


1, The act of ing. 
They flung up one of their hogſheads, and I drank it off at 
a draught 3 which I might well do, for it did not hold half a pint. 


Gulliver's Travels, 
2. A quantity of liquor drank at once. 
| He ba once continued about nine days without drink z and he 
might have continued longer, if, by diſtempering himſelf one 
night with hard ſtudy, he had not had ſome inclination to take a 


ſmall draught. Boyle. 
Fill high the goblets with the ſparkling flood, 
And with deep draugbtz invoke our common god. Dryden. 


Long draught; of ſleep his monſtrous limbs enſlave; 

He reels, and falling fills the ſpacious cave. Dryd. neid. 

1 have cured ſome very deſperate coughs by a draught every 
morning of ſpring water, with a handful of ſage boiled in it. Temp. 


Every draught, to him that has quenched his thirſt, is but a 


further quenching of nature; a proviſion for rheum and * | 
outh, 
J. Liquor drank for pleaſure, 


Were it a draught for Juno when ſhe banquets, 
I would not taſte thy treaſonous offer, 
Number'd ills, that lie unſeen - 
In the pernicious draught z the word obſcene, | 
Ur harſh, which, once elanc'd, muſt ever fly 
Irrevocable ; the too prompt reply. Prior. 
Delicious wines th* attending herald brought; 
The gold gave luftre to the 1. draught, Pope's Odyſſey. 
4+ The act of drawing or pulling carriages, 
A general cuſtom of uſing oxen for all ſorts of draught, would 
be perhaps the greateſt improvement. e. 
he moſt occaſion that farmers have, is for draught horſes, 


Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
5. The quiity of being drawn. | 
The Hertfordſhire wheel-plough, is the beſt and ſtrongeſt for 
moſt uſes, and of the eaſieſt draught. ; Mortimer. 


6. Repreſentation by picture. 
Her 2 drew whate'er her ſoul deſign'd, 
And oft the happy draught ſurpaſs'd the image in; her mind. 


7. Delineation ; ſketch ; outline. 4 : 


A good inclination is but the firſt rude drauębt of virtue; but 
the finiſhing ſtrokes are from the will, - oth. 


1 have, in a ſhort draught, given a view of our original ideas, 
whence all the reit are derived. Locke. 


1. A Nane drawn. 
Whereas in other creatures we have but the trace of his footſteps, 
in have the draught of his hand: in him were united all 


man we 
the ſcattered perſeRions of the creature. 


9 The act of ſweeping with a net. | 


Upon the draught of a pond, not one fiſh was left, but two pil 
grown to an excellive — a Bale 


* quantity of fiſhes taken by once drawing the 


He laid _ pipe, and caſt his net, which brought him a 


t draught, L'Eftrange. 

11. The ad of ſhooting with the bow. 
mage of Boullion, at one draught of his bow, ſhooting againſt 
8 tower in Jeruſalem, broached three feetleſs birds called al- 
Camden t Remains. 


in, Direrfion in warz the aR of 
den perhaps ſudden attack. 
bit fudden 


the manner of your handling of the ſervice, by draw- 
rte upon the enemy, when be looketh not for you 


Spenſer on. 


and errors are ſeverally reprehended, partly _— | 


Dra"v@HTHOUSE. #. /. [| draught and houſe.] A 


To DRAW. v. a. pret. 


2. To pull foreibly; to pluck. 
3 To bring by violence ; to drag. 


4. To raiſe out of a deep place: 


They drew up Jeremiah with cords, and took him up out of 
the dungeon. x Jeremiab, xxxvili. 13. 

Dran the water for the ſiege. : Nath. iii. 14+ 
5 . To ſack. | 

He hath dratun thee dry. Freluts. xill. 7. 


6. To attract; to call towards itſelf. 


con. 
Majeſty in an eclipſe, like the ſun, draws eyes that would not 
have looked towards it if it had ſhined out. Suckling. 
He affected a habit different from that of the times, ſuch as 
men had only beheld in pictures, which drew the eyes of moſt, 
and the reverence of many, towards him, Clarendon. 
7. Todraw as the magnet does. 
| She had all magnetic force alone, 


8. To 


9. To 
10. To take off the ſpit 


11. To take from a caſk, 


12. To — a ſword from the ſheath. 


with an intent to kill him. Dryden. 
In all your wars good fortune blew before you, 
Till in my fatal cauſe your {word was drawn ; Os 
The weight of my mlafortunen dragg'd you down, - Dryden, 
13. To let out any liquid. 

| Some blood draton on me would beget opinion 
Of my more fierce endeavour, Shakeſp. King Lear. 
I opened the tumour by the point of a lancet, without dratu- 


diſturbing the main | 


drawn obſcurity upon places of ſcripture. Locke. 
His ſword ne'er fell but on the guilty head z | 
Oppreſſion, tyranny, and pow'r uſurp'd, 
Drau all the vengeance of his arm upon em. Addiſen. \ 
20, To convey ſecretly or — ZE 
The liers in wait draw along · Judes, xx. 37+ | 


DRA 


13. Forces drawn off from the main army; a detach ch 
ment. 

Such a draugbt of forces would leſſen the number of thoſe that 

might otherwiſe be employed. Adieu. 


14. A ſink; a drain; 
Whatſoever entereth in at the mouth goeth into the belly, and is 
caſt out into the draught. Matthew, xv. 17. 
15. The depth which a veſſel draws, or finks into the 
Water. ; 
With roomy decks, her of mighty ſtrength, 
Deep in her y Aron and — in _ _— 1 
With a ſmall veſſel one may keep within a mile of the ſhore, 
go amongſt rocks, and paſs over ſhoals, where a veſſel of any 
draught would ſtrike. Ellis's Voyage. 
16, [ln the plural, draxghts.] A kind of play referm- 
bling cheſs, þ 
houſe in which filth is depoſited, 
And they brake down the image of Baal, and brake down the 
houſe of Baal, and made it a draughthouſe, . 2 Kings. 
rew ; part. paſſ. drawn. 
dnagan, Saxon. ] | 5 
1. To pull along; not to carry. 


Then ſhall all Iſrael bring ropes to that city, and we 


will draw it 
into the river. 28 


He could not draw the dagger out of his belly. $4 ii, 22. 
The arrow is now drawn to the head. | POS 


Do not rich men oppreſs you, and draw you 


before the jud 
ment ſeats? 


James, il. 6. 


There was no war, no dearth, no ſtop of trade or commerce; it 
was only the crown which had ſucked too hard, and now being 
full, upon the head of a young king, was like to draw leſs» 

: Racon's Henry VII. 

Sucking and drawing the breaſt diſchargeth the milk as faſt as 
it can be generated. Wiſeman on Tumours. 


We ſee that ſalt, laid to a cut finger, healeth it; ſo as it ſeemeth 
ſalt draweth blood, as well as blood drazwerh ſalt. 


To draw and faſten ſundred parts in one. 

Draw out with credulous deſire, and lead 
At will the manlieſt, reſoluteſt breaſt, 

I the magnetic hardeſt iron drazvs. 

All eyes you drawv, and with the eyes the heart; 
of « own pomp yourſelf the greateſt part. | 
INNAIE, 

Thus I call'd, and ſtray'd I know not whither, 
From where I firſt drew air, and firſt beheld 
This happy light. | Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
While near the Lucrine lake, conſum'd to death, 
I draw the ſultry air, and gaſp for breath, 
Addiſon on Italy. 


You taſte the cooling breeze. 
Why drew Marſeilles“ good biſhop purer breath, 
When nature ficken'd, and each gale was death? i Pope. 
take from any thing containing or holding. 
They drew out the ſtaves of the ark. 2 Chronicles. 
or broacher. 
The reſt 


They cut in legs and fillets for the feaſt, | 
Which drawn and ſerv'd, their hunger they appeaſe. Dryden, 


The wine of life is dratun, and the mere _ 
Are left this vault to brag of, $ keſp. Macbeth. | 


e will our youth lead on to higher fields, 
And draw no ſwords but what are ſan@ified, Shakeſpeare. 
I will draw my ſword ; my hand ſhall deſtroy them, Ex. xv. 
He proceeded ſo far in his inſolence, as to draw out his ſword 


Denne. 


DD 


ing one drop of blood, | Wiſeman's Surgery. 
14. To take bread out of the oven. 
The joiner puts boards into ovens after the batch is dratun. 
* 4 Mortimer ⸗ Huſbandry. 
15. To uncloſe or ſlide back curtains, 
Go, dratu aſide the curtains, and diſcover 
The ſev'ral caſkets to this noble prince, 
Alarm'd, and with preſaging heart he came, 
And drew the curtains, and expos'd the dame. D . 
Shouts, cries, and groans Fr pierce my ears, and — 
A flaſh of lightning draws the guilty ſcene, 
And ſhows new arms, and wounds, and dying men. Dryden. 
16. To cloſe or ſpread curtains, 


Philoclea intreated Pamela to open her grief; who, drawing 
the curtain, that the candle might not complain of her bluſhing, was 
ready to ſpeak. 8 

17. To extract. 

Herbs draw a weak juice, and have a ſoft ſtalk, Bacon, 

Spirits, by diſtillations, may be drawn out of vegetable juices, 
which ſhall flame and fume of themſelves, 

18. To procure, as an agent cauſe, | 

When he finds the hardſhip of lavery outweigh the value of 
life, tis in his power, by reſiſting his maſter, to draw on himſelf 
death. 4 7 Locle. 

19. To produce, or bring, as an efficient cauſe. 
When the fountain of mankind 
Did draw corruption, and God's curſe, by fin, 
This was a that all his heirs did bind, 
And all his offspring grew corrupt therein, Sir Jobn Davies. 
Religion will requite all the honour we can do it, by the blefſings 
it will draw down upon us. illetſon. 
Our voluntary actions are the precedent cauſes of good and evil, 
which they draw after them, and bring upon us. Locke. 
What would a man value land ready cultivated, and well ftock- 
ed, where he had no hopes of commerce with other parts of the 
world, to draw money to him by the ſale of the product? Locle. 
Thoſe elucidations have given riſe or increaſe to his doubts, and 


Shakeſpeare. 3 


DR A 


ie thn, and e bet isse they dew 


themſelves more. weſterly towards the Red Sea, 
21. To 232 z to lengthen ; to ſpin; 
ow much her grace is alter d on the ſudden! 
. 2 yas wn the looks, 
And of an earthly cold | eart's 
Hear himſelf repine 2. 
At Fate's unequal laws; and at the clug 
Which mertilefs in length the miidmoſt ſiſter drew; Dry. Juv 
If we ſhall meet again with more delight, 
Then dravv my life in length; let me ſuſtain, . - . 
. In hopes of his embrace, the worſt of pain. Dryd. Zed. 
In ſome fimiles, men drato their compariſons into minute 
particulars of no importance. Felton on the Claſſicls. 
22. To utter lingeringly; 8 
The brand, amid the flaming fuel thro wm, 
„Or drew, or ſeem d to dust, a dying groan: Dryd. Fable. 
* To derive ; tb have from ſome original cauſe dr 
onor; | | 
Shall freeborn men, in humble awe; 
Submit to ſervile ſhame z 
Who from conſent and cyſtom draws 
The ſame right to be rul'd by law, 3 
. Which kings pretend to reign? _ Dryden. 
Several wits entered into commerce with the Egyptians, and 
from them drexy the rudiments of ſciences. Temples 
24. To deduce as from poſtulates. | 
From the events and revolutions of theſe governments, are draws 
the uſual inſttuctions of princes and ſtateſmen. 


25. Toi 


ry VIII. 


— 


Temple: 
imply; to produce as a conſequential inference. 
What ſheivs the force of the inference but a view of all the 

intermediate ideas that drato in the Concluſion, or propoſition in- 
. Locke 
26. To allure ; to entice. 9 EY 
I'll raiſe ſuch artificial ſprights, 

—4 7 the e of their — ITY Fry 

3 draw him on to his confuſion. Sbaleſp. 
We have drawn them from TO Fo. vill. 6. 
Draw me not away with the wicked. _ Pſalmxxviii. 3. 
Having the art, by empty promiſes and threats, to drawv others 
to his purpoſe. | H, . 
The Spaniards, that were in the town; had fo good memories 
of their loſſes in their former ſallles, as the confidence of an ar- 
© my, which came for their deliverance, could not draw them forth 


again. 9985 Bacon's War with Spain. 
27. To lead; as a motive; | 
Your way is ſhorter; | | 
My ſes do Arat me much about., , , Shakeſpeare 
neus wond'ring ſtood, then aſk'd the cauſe 5 
Which to the ſtream the crowding people draws. Dryden. 
28. To perſuade to follow. = | 
I drew this galtant head of war, 
And call'd theſe fiery ſpirits from the World 
To outlook conqueſt. | Shakeſpearn 
The R 
Did feign that Orpheus dre trees, ſtones, and floods; 
Since nought ſo ſtockiſh, hard, and full of rage, {IP 
But muſick, for the time, doth change his nature. Shakes 
29. To induce; to 1 | 
The Engliſh lords did ally themſelves with the Iriſh, and drew 
them in to dwell among the and gave their children to be foſter- 
ed by them. a Davies. 
heir beauty or unbecomingneſs are of more forte to draw 
or 105 pp imitation than eee * = 
O. 10 win; to gain: a meta m gaming, 
s This ſeems * fair deſerving, KA muſt draw me 8 
That which my father loſes. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
31. To receive; to take up; as, to draw money from 
: the funds, ; 4 . 
For thy three thouſand ducats here Is fix, 
If every ducat in fix thouſand ducati e 
Were in fix parts, and every part a ducat, fy 
I would not draw them, 1 would have my bond; Shakeſp, 
32. To extort; to force. 
So ſad an object and ſo well expreſs'd, 
Drew ſighs and groans from the griev'd hero's breaſt, Dry 
Can you e'er forget 5 
The fond embraces, and repeated bleſſings, 8 
Which you drew from him in your laſt farewel ? Addjor. 
33. To wreſt; to diſtort, , Pe 
I wiſh that both you and others would ceaſe from drawing 
the ſcriptures to your fantaſies and affe ctions. Whitgifte. 
34. To compoſe ; to form in writing: uſed of formulary 
or juridical writings. | 
In the mean time 1 will draw a bill of properties, ſuch as our 


play wants, - Shakeſpeare, 
Clerk, dratu a deed of gift. Sbat pare 
The report is not unartfully drawn, in the ſpirit of a pleader, 
who can find the moſt plauſible topicks. Swift. 
| Shall Ward draw contracts with a ſtateſman's ſkill ? Pope. 
35. To withdraw from judicial notice, 
Go, waſh thy face, and drawv thy action i come; thou muſt not 
be in this humour with me. Shakeſpetree 
36. To eviſcerate; to embowel. 
In private draw your poultry, clean your tripe, 
And from your eels their limy ſubſtance wipe. King. 
37. To convey a criminal to execution on a 2 
8. To DRAW in. To apply to any purpoſe by diſtor- 
tion or violence. | 
A diſpute, where every little ſtraw js laid hold on, and every 
thing that can but be drawn in any way, to give colour to the ar- 
gument, is advanced with oſtentation. 
39. To repreſent by picture, or in fancy. 
I do arm myſelf 
To welcome the condition of the time; 
Which cannot look more hideouſly on me, 


Than I have drawn it in my fan Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
With his other hand thus o'er his brow, . 

He falls to ſuch peruſal of my face, 

As he would draw it. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


Draw the whole world enpecting who ſhould reign, 
After this combat, o'er the conquer'd main. 


Wallet. 
From the foft aſſaults of love 
Poets and painters never are ſecure : 
| Can I, untouch'd, the fair one's paſſion 
Or thou draw 3 and not feel its pow r Prior. 
40. To form a repreſentative image. 

The emperor one day took up a pencil which fell from the hand 
of Titian, who was then drawing his | wg and, upon the come 
pliment which Titian made him on that occaſion, he ſaid, Titian 
deſerves to be ſerved by Ceſar. 


41. To DRAW ix. To contract; to pull back. = 
Now, ſporting muſe, draw in the flowing reins ; 
Leave the clear ſtreams awhile for ſunny plains, 
42. To DRAW in. To inveigle; to eatice. 
Have they invented tones to win 
The women, and make them draw is 
The men, as Indians with a ſemale 


Tame elephant inveigle the male? Hudibrat. 

It was the proſtitute faith of faithleſs miſcreants that drew them 

in, and deceived them. South, 
43. To Draw of, To extract r | 

Authors, who have thus draws: 1 of their thoughts, 


lie Kill fot ſome time, till their 


have gathered freſh 
Rirengthy 


Aengthy and by reading, reflectlon, and converſation, laid in a 
new ſtock of elegancier, ſentiments, and images of nature. 
| 5 Addiſon's Freebolder. 
4. To drain out by a vent. | 
Stop your veſſel, and have a little vent-hole ſtopped with a 
ſpill, which never allow to be pulled out till you draw off a great 
wh Mortimer t Huſbandry. 
45+ Le Draw of. To withdraw ; to abſtract. 
le draws men's minds off from the bitterneſs of party. Addiſon. 
46. 7% Draw on. To occaſion ; to invite. 
Under colour of war, which either his negligence drew on, or 
his practices procured, he levied a ſubſidy. Hayward. 
47. To DRAW on. To cauſe; to bring by degrees, 
The examination of the ſubtile matter would draw on the 
conſideration of the nice controverſies that perplex F e e 


; ; oyle on Fluids, 
48. To Draw over, To raiſe in a till, 

I took rectified oil of vitriol, and by degrees mixed with it 
eſlential oll of wormwood, drawn over with water in a limbeck, 

Boyle on Colours, 
49. To Dr aw over, To perſuade to revolt ; to induce 
to change a party, 

Some might be brought Into his intereſts by money, others 
drawn over fear. Addiſon on the War. 
One of diftering ſentiments would have dratun Luther over to 
his party, | Atterbury. 

50. To Draw out, To protract; to lengthen, 
He muſt not only die the death, 
But thy unkindneſs ſhall his death dravv out 
To ling'ring ſufferance, Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
51. To DRAW. To beat out, as is done to hot iron, 

Batter a piece of iron out, or, as workmen call it, dratu it out, till 
it comes to its breadth, 3h, 00M, 

Virgil has daun out the rules of tillage and planting into 

two books, which Hefiod has diſpatched in half a one. Addiſon. 
52. To Draw ot. To extract; to pump out by inſi- 
nuntion. ] | 

Philoclea found her, and, to drazv out more, ſaid ſhe, I have 
| often wondered how ſuch excellencies could be. Sidney, 

53. To Draw out, To induce by motive. 

Whereas it iy concluded, that the. retaining diverſe things in the 
church of England, which other reformed churches have caſt out, 
muſt needs argue that we do not well, unleſs we can ſhew that 
they have done ill: What needed this wreſt to draxv out from us an 
accuſation of foreign churches ? | Hooker, 


54. To Draw out, To call to action; to detach for 
ſervice ; to range, 
| Drawv out a file, pick man by man, | 
Such who dare dle, and dear will fell thelr death. Dryden. 
Next of his men and ſhips he makes review, 
Draw out the beſt and ableſt of the crew. Dryden's Aneid. 
55. To range in battle, | 
Let him deſire his ſuperior officer, that, the next time he is draven 
out, the challenger may be poſted near him. Collier. 
56. To DRAW up, To form in order of battle. 
| So Muley-Zeydan found us 
Drawn up in battle, to receive the change. Dryden, 
$7. To Draw wp. To form in writing; to compole in 
a formulary manner, 
To make a ſketch, or a more perfect model of a piQure, Is, in 
the language of poets, to draw up the ſcenery of u play. Dryden, 
A gs may be daten wp, and ſigned by two or three hundred 
principal gentlemen, | Swift, 


To Draw, vn. 


1. To perform the office of a beaſt of draught. 
An heifer which hath not been wrought with, and which hath 
not draton in the yoke, Deuteronomy, xXi. 3. 
'Fhink every bearded fellow, that 's but yok'd, | 
May drato with you. Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
2. To att as a weight, f 
"They thould keep a watch upon the particular blas in their 
minds, that it may not draw too much. —=Addiſon's Spectator, 
3. To contraQ; to ſhrink, | 
1 have not yet found certainly, that the water itſelf, by mix- 
ture of aſhes, or duſt, will ſhrink or draw into leſs room. 
Fee, | Racen's Natural Hiſtory. 
4+ To advance; to move; to make progreſſion any 
Way. 
| You were, Juplter, a Wan, for th love of Leda: Oh, omni- 
potent love how near the god drew to the complexion 8 
9 


Fes 
Draw ye near hither all the chief of the people. 1 Samuel, 
He ended; and th' archangel foon drew nigh, 
Not in his ſhape celeſtial, but as man 
Clad to meet man. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 


They returned to the camp where the king was, and the Scots 
dee a little back to a more convenient polt tor their reſidence, 

| Clarendon, 
Ambitious meteors! how willing they are to ſet themſelves up- 
on the wing, taking every occafion of drawing upward to the ſun, 
| Dryden's Don Sebaſtian, 

Now nearer to the Styglan lake they drave, 

Whom from the ſhore the ſurly boatman ſaw, 
Obferv'd their paſſage through the ſhady wood, 


And mark'd thelr near approaches to the flood, Dryden, 
And now 1 falnt with griefz my fate drawer nigh, 
In all the pride of blooming youth 1 dies diſon's Ovid, 


5. To draw together ; to be collected to come together. 
They muſter there, and round the centre Warm, 
And draw together in a globoſe forms Blackmerc, 


6. To draw a (word. 
For his ſake 
Di IT expoſe myfelf, pure z for his love 
Drew to defend him, when he was belet, 
7. To prattife the art of delineation, 
8o much Infight Into perſpective, and kill In dravving, as 
will enable him tv repreſent tolerably on paper any thing he ſees, 
ſhould be gots Locke, 
8. To take a card out of the pack; to take a lot. 
He has draws a black, and tmiles.  Þryden, 
9. To make a fore run by attrattion, 
10. T4 Draw off To retire ; to retreat, 


Whon the engagement proves unlucky, the way Is to %%% of 
by degrees, and not ty came to an open rupture. "ter. 


11. To Draw on, To advance; to * | 
The fatal day drawer on, when 1 muſt f Dryden, 

13. To Daaw »p. To form troops into regular order. 
Tue lord Bernard, with the king's trophy, ſeeing there was no 
enemy left on that fide, dew vp In @ large eld oppoſite to the 

- bridges | Clarendon, 
14. J. Daw retains, through all its varieties of uſe, 
(ome ſhade of its original meaning, te pail, It ex- 
reſſes an aon gradual or continuous, and leiſurely, 
nus we /brge u tword by blows, but we draw it by a 
continued line. We per liquor quick, but we d 
it in a continued ſtream. We compliance by 
threats, but we He it by gradual prevalence. We 
avorite a letter with whatever haſte, but we draw a 


bill with low ſerupuloſity. 


DRE 
Dix aw. ws [from the verb.] 
1. The act of drawing, 


2. The lot or chance drawn. | , 
Dra'wBACk, n./; [draw and back.) Money paid back 


for ready payment, or any other reaſon, 
7 In poundage and drazebacks 1 loſe half my rent; ; 
Whatever they give me, I mult be content. Swift. 
DrawnriDGB. 2. / [draw and bridge.) A bridge 


made to be lifted up, to hinder or admit communi- 
cation at pleaſure. 

Half the buildings were raiſed on the continent, and the other 
half on an iſland, continued together by a dratobridge. 


Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 
Da WIA. n. / [from draw.} 
1. One employed in procuring water from the well. 
From the hewer of thy wood unto the drawer of thy water. 
; Deuteronomy, xxix. 11. 
2. One whoſe buſineſs is to draw liquors from the caſk. 
Stand in ſome bye room, while 1 queſtion my puny drawer to 
what end he gave me the ſugar, Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Let the drazvers be ready with wine and freſh glaſſes; | 
Let the waiters have eyes, though their tongues muſt be tied, 
Ben Jonſon's Tavern Academy. 
A man of fire is a general enemy to all waiters, and makes the 
drazvers abroad, and his footmen at home, know he is not to be 
provoked, : Tatler. 
3. That which has the power of attraction. 
Love is a flame, and therefore we ſay beauty is attractive, be- 
cauſe phyſicians obſerve that fire is a great drawer, Sæoift. 
4. A box in a caſe, out of which it is drawn at pleaſure. 
There may be other and different intelligent beings, of whoſe 
faculties he has as little knowledge, or apprehenſion, as a worm, 
ſhut up in one drawer of a cabinet, hath of the ſenſes or under- 
ſtanding of a man. Locke, 


We will ſuppoſe the China diſhes taken off, and a drawer of. 


medals ſupplying their room, Addiſon on Medals, 
6. [In the plural.) The lower part of a man's dreſs, 
The Malteſe harden the bodies of their children, by making 
them go ſtark naked, without ſhirt or drawers, till they are ten 
years old. : 5 Locke, 
Dra'winc. . /; [from draw.) Delineation ; repre- 
ſentation, 
They random dratvings from your ſheets ſhall take, 
And ot one beauty many blunders make. 
Dr a"wincrooM. 3. / [from draw-and room.] 
1. The room in which company aſſembles at court. 
What you heard of the words ſpoken of you In the dratving- 
room was not true: the ſayings of princes are generally as ill re- 
lated as the ſayings of wits, Pape. 
2. The company aſſembled there. 
Drawn, [participle from dranv.] 
An army was drazon together of near ſix thouſand horſe. Clar. 
So lofty was the pile, a Parthian bow, 
Wich vigour drawn, muſt put the ſhaft below. Dryd. Fables, 
1. 7 ; where each party takes his own ſtake, 
It we make a drawn game of it, or. procure but moderate 
Addiſon, 


advantages, every Britiſh heart muſt tremble, 


2. With a ſword drawn. 


What, art thou dratzon Pw, thoſe heartleſs hinds > Shakeſp. 

3. Open; put aſide, or uncloſed. | 

; A curtain dratvn preſented to our view 

A town beſieg'd. Dryden's Tyrannic Love. 
4. Eviſcerated, | | 
There is no more faith in thee than in a ſtoned prune 3 no more 
truth in thee than in a drawn fox. . Shakeſpeare, 
Induced as from ſome motive. _ | 
The Iriſh will better be drawn to the Engliſh, than the Engliſh 
to the Iriſh government, : Spenſer on Ireland, 
As this friendſhip was drawn together by fear on both ſides, ſo 
it was not like to be more durable than was the fear. Hayward, 


Dr a"wwELL. #. / [draw and way A deep well; 


a well out of which water is drawn by a long cord. 
The firſt conceit, tending to a watch, was a drazwell : the 
people of old were wont only to let down a pitcher with a hand- 
cord, for as much water as they could eaſily pull up. Crew, 
To DMAWI. v. u. [from draw.) To utter any thing in 
a ſlow, driveling wy - 

'Then mount the clerks, and in one lazy tone 

Through the long heavy page draw! on. Pope. 
DRA. * dna, Sax. ] The car on which 


Fo 


DRA'YCART. J beer is carried, 
Let him be brought into the field of election upon his dray- 
cart, and 1 will meet him there in a triumphant chariot. Addiſon 
When drays bound high, then never croſs behind, 
Where bubbling yeſt is blown by guſts of wind. G 
Dra'ynorss. v. /. [dray and be 
draws a uy. | 
This truth is illuſtrated by a diſcourſe on the nature of the 
elephant and the drayborſe, Tatler, 
Dra"yYMAN. n. /; [dray and man.] One that attends 
a dray or cart, 
A brace of draymen bid God ſpeed him well, 
And had the tribute of his ſupple knee, 
Have not coblers 
as preached ? Nay, h 


Shakeſpeare. 
draymen, and mechanicks governed as well 
ave not they by preaching come to govern ? 
5 f outh, 


South, 
Dra"yyLovGH. . / [dray and plough.)] A plough of 


ticular kind, 
he drayplongh ls the beſt plough in winter for miry clays. 
295 Afortimer' Hu * 
DaA“zRU. 1. ½ [perhaps corrupted from 4. the 
ſcum or droſs of human nature ; or from dre//e/e, 
French, a whore.) A low, mean, worthleſs wretch, 
As the devil uſes witches, | 
To be their cully for a ſpace, | 
That, when the time 's expir'd, the drazels 
For ever may become his vaſlals, Hudibras. 
DREAD. ». /. [bnad, Saxon.] | 
1. Fear ; terrour ; affright ; horrour either felt or 
impreſſed, | 
Thiak'ſt thou that duty hall have dread to ſpeak, 
When pow'r to flatt'ry bows ? To plalnneſt honour | 
1; bound, when majeſty to folly falls. Shatgp. King Lear. 
Let not thy dread make me afraid, Job. 
Was ever any wicked man free from the ſtings of a guilty con- 
fcionce, from the ſecret dread of divine difpleaſure, and of the 
ance of another world ? Tilletſon, 
If our fears can be awakened with the dread of evil, he has 
armed hls laws with the terrour of eternal milery, * Regerz, 
2, Habitual fear ; awe. 
The fear of you, and the dread of you, ſhall be upon every 
deaſt of the earth. ener, ix. 3. 
3. The perſon or thing feared ; the cauſe of fear. 


Let him be your dread. Jab. 
the ſacred ſpring 


To thee, of all our 

To thee, our deareſt z to thee, or lotter king. Prize. 
Da nav. a. (dhæd, Saxon, ] 
1. Terrible; trightful, 


That cer this tongue of mine, 
That laid the ſentence of dread banlchment 


ay. | 
r/e.] A horſe which 


| 


. 


| 


| 


| 1. To have the repreſentation of ſomething in ſleep, 


On yond* proud man; ſhould take it off again 
With words of ſooth! Shakeſpeare? 
It cannot be, but thou haſt murther's mg i 
So ſhould a murtherer look, ſo dread, fo grim 
To be expos'd againſt the warring winds; 
To ſtand againſt the deep dread bolted thunder 
Terrour ſeiz'd the rebel hoſt, q 
When, coming towards them, ſo dread they ſaw 
The bottom of the mountains upward turn'd. 
2. Awful ; venerable in the higheſt degree Mi, 
Thou, attended gloriouſly from heav'n ; | 
Shalt in the ſky appear, and from thee ſend 
2 — 8 to proclaim 
y dread tribunal. Milton's boa 
| 1 


From this deſcent 
Celeſtial virtues riſing, will _ 
| More glorious and more dread than from no fall. 
3- This ſeems to be the 2 of that cont, | 
hraſe, dread majeſty. Some of the old aq, of 
preface to be methendi | 


. 
Vage, 


iament are ſaid in the 
regis, our dread TR 1 | | 
To DREAD. v. a. [from the noun.] To ſear; | 
ceſſive degree. ] ear in tn} 


You may deſpiſe that which terrifies others, ang 
all, even thoſe who moſt dread it, muſt in a little time 


To DREAD. v. . To be in fear, 
Dread not, neither be afraid of them. Deutermnny : 
Drz#"aDeR. ». / [from dead.] One that lives nk 
I have ſuſpended much of my pity towards the great dreader 


popery. 1 J 
DAD ru l. adj. [dread and we, bw, 
1. Terrible; frightful ; formidable. 
| The rigid interdiction which reſounds 
Yet dreadful in mine ear. 

The ſtill night, 
Accompanied with damps and dreadful gloom, 
Thy love, ſtill arm'd with fate, 
Is dreadful as thy hate. 
2. Awful; venerable. | 
How dreadful is this place! | 0 
Daz"apyvLNEss. . / [from direadſul.] Teri 
neſs ; frightfulneſs, 2, ; 
It may juſtly ſerve for matter of extreme terrour to the w; 
whether they regard the dreadfuneſs of the day in which they la 
be tried, or the quality of the judge by whom they are to be trig 
ny \ Hakewill on Providaa 
Dar"aDFULLY, adv. I from dreadful, Terribl 
Not ſharp revenge, nor hell itſelf, can find | 


Which je 
*NCOunty, 
Wa, 


Ain 
Ma 
Cum 


A ſiercer torment than a guilty mind, 
Which day and night doth 828 aceuſe, | 
Drz"apitss. adj. [from dread.) Fearleſs; malte 
ed; intrepid; unſhaken; undaunted ; free from ty 
Dreadleſs, ſaid he, that ſhall I ſoon declare; 
It was complain'd, that thou hadſt done great tort 
All night the dreadleſs a purſued, 
Through heav'n's * Held his * Mun. 
LE earleſſneſ; 
intrepidity ; undauntedneſs. 
Zelmane, to whom danger then was a cauſe of drt il 
ſwiftneſs of deſire croſſed him. Sidny, 
DREAM. . / [ droom, Dutch. This word is derived 
from %apa re Civ, the comedy of life ; dreams being, 
as plays are, a repreſentation of ſomething which 
enlarged by quoting an epigram : | 
Exny wes 3 f. x) malyno 2 " 
1 A phantaſm of ſleep ; the thoughts of a ſleeping mu 
We eat our meat in fear, and ſleep | 
That ſhake us nightly, Shakeſpeare's Mach, 
In dreams they fearful procipices tread ; ow Dy | 


Condemns the wretch, and ſtill the charge renews, D 
rour. 

Unto an aged woman. | Fairy Nun, 

Drr"apriessntess. 2. / [from dreadle/s.) 
the compoſition of her elements being nothing but hery, vit 
by Meric Caſauben, with more ingenuity than truth, 
does not really happen. This conceit Juniu hu 
Thy cru Nr ,, # pie: ràg dire. 
In the affliction of thoſe terrible dreams 
Or, ſhipwreck'd, labour to ſome diſtant ſhore. 


Glorious dreams ſtand ready to reſtore 

The pleaſing ſhapes of all you ſaw before. Dryde. 

2. An idle fancy ; a wild conceit ; a groundleſs ſulp- 
cion. | | 

Let him keep 

A hundred knights; yes, that on ev'ry dream, 

Each buz, each fancy, each complaint, diſlike, 

He may enguard his dotage. Sbaleſp. King Lun 

To Dx EAM. v. u. preter. dreamed, or dreamt, I ſton 

the noun. ] | 


Ven is the having of ideas, whilſt the outward {en 
are ſtopped, not ſuggeſted by any external objects, or known &. 
caſion, nor under the rule or conduR of the underſtanding 

I dreamed that I was conveyed into a wide and dne 


2. It has of before the noun, 
I have long dream'd of ſuch a kind of man, 
But, being awake, I do deſpiſe my dream. 
I have nightly ſince 
Dreamt of encounters twixt thyſelf and me: 
We have been down together in my flee 
Unbuckling helme, fiſting each other's throat, 
And wak'd half dead with nothing. Shakeſps Coico 
3. To think; to imagine. 
Theſe boys know little they are ſons to th' king 
Nor Cymbeline dream that they are alive. Mk 
He never dreamed of the deluge, nor thought that firſt e 
more than a tranſient cruſt. Burns i T 
He little dream'd how nigh he was to care, Fr 
Ti treach'rous fortune caught him in the ſnare. 7 
4. To think idly. 
They dream on in a conſtant courſe of reading, 


ing. full of my 
the immortality 32 


Sbolſhen 


but not ig 


I began to dream of nothing leſs than 
work, 
5. To be luggiſh z to idle. 
Why does Anthony dream out his hours, 
And tempts not fortune for a noble day ? 
To DREAM. v. a. To ſee in a dream. 
The Macedon, by Jove's decree, 
Was taught to dream an herb for Ptolemy. . 
At length in ſleep their bodies they compoſe, Debs 
And dreamt the future fight, and early roſe. 


Drramtk. x. / [from dream.] lun fancies in l. 


1. One who has z one who 
ſleep. 
| The vifion ſald, and yaniſh'd from his fight; 
The dreamer waken'd in a mortal fright. | 120 
If our dreamer pleaſes to try whether the glowing beat 7 0 


Di 


furnace be barely a w imagination in 4 drovy — 


D R E 


head into it, he 


by putting his . | 
* die fanciful man; a viſionary. 


| etime he angers me | 
* the moldwarp and che ant, 
Of dreamer Merlin, and his prophecies. 
* * of ſenſe his meat devours, 
. But only ſmells the peel and flow'rs z 
And he muſt be an idle 1 
Who leaves the pie and gnaws the ſtreamer. 


a du ggard - an idler. 


ALLIES 


The ſavages of e 


and an; 47” REY 
Dread; terror. 
ho ;1t-fac'd owl, death's dreadful meſſenger ; 
The hoarſe night raven, trump of doleful drear. 
.. adj, Lorecnig, Saxon, dreary. ] 
DAK 
al; {orrowful. 
diſmal ” In urns and 
A drear and d 
Aﬀerights the 
ARTHEAD» n./. [from dreary. ] Xt 
ne . a word now no longer in ule, 
98 That ſhortly from the ſhape of womanhed, 
Such as the Was when Pallas ſhe attempted, 
* he grew to hideous ſhape of drearibead, 
Pined with grief of folly late repented. 


) ef ARTMENTs» n. J. [from dreary.] 
Sorrow 3 diſmalneſs; melancholy. 
| teach the woods and waters to lament 
Your doleful dreariment. 
Horrour 3 dread ; terrour. 
«te. ; ve, in wrathful mood, 
To E of mortal ſins is bent 


th his thundering dart with deadly feud, 
Barry and ſmouldring dreariment. 
NE ARV. adj. arr ug Saxon. ] 
Sorrowful ; di reſsful. 
, The meſſenger of death, the ghaſtly owl, 
With dreary fbricks did alſo yell ; 
And hungry w-lves continually did howl 
At her abhorred face, fo horrid and fo foul. 
„ Gloomy ; diſmal 3 horrid. b 


1 


altars round, 
ing ſound 
amens at their ſervice quaint, 


the dead. 


Along the vaſt dominions 0 


Towns, foreſts, herds, and men promiſcuous drown'd, 


With one great death deform the dreary ground. 


This word is ſcarcely uſed but in poetical dition. . 
MEDGE. 1. / [To dretch, in Chaucer, is to delay; 
, a 8 ſo often ſtopped may be called from 


perhaps 


this.] A kind of net. 


For oyllets they have a peculiar dredge; 'a thick, ſtrong net, 
faſtened to three ſpills of iron, and drawn at the boat's ſtern, ga- 


thering whatſoever it meeteth lying In the bottom. 

D Derek. v. 4. [from the noun.] 
a dredge. 

The oyſlers dredged in the Lyne find a welcome accepta 


det'b erk. 1. / [from dredge.] One who fiſhes 
dredge, 


Dir ccinsss. 1. / [from dreggy.)] Fulneſs of dregs 


| or lees; foulneſs ; muddineſs; feculence. 


Da "06158, adj, [from dregs.] Foul with lees ; 


lent. 

To give a ſtrong taſte to this dr 
incredible deal of broom or hops, w 
equal in miſchief to ſtrong. 

Dx racy, 
fiſting of dregs ; muddy; feculent. 


Theſe num'rous veins, ſuch is the curious frame, 
Receive the pure inſinuating ſtream; 
But no corrupt or dreggy parts admit, 
To form the blood or teed the limbs unfit. 


much dreggy matter, be ſqueezed out. 


DREGS. . / (dyerren, Saxon; dreggian, Iſlandick.] 
the grounds; the 


1. The ſediment of liquors ; the lees; 
ſeculence, 


Fain would we make him author of the wine, 
If for the & gi we could ſome other blame. 
They often tread deſtruction's horrid path, 
And drink the dregs of the revenger's wrath, 
We from the dregs of life think to receive | 
What the firſt ſprightly running could not give. 
Such run on poets in a raging vein, | 
Ev'n to the dregs and ſqueegings of the brain. 
3. Anything by which purity is corrupted. 
The king by this 
ol the northern peop| 


wirds him. 


3: Droſs ; ſweepings ; refuſe. 


Heav'n's favourite thou, for better fates deſign'd 


Than we, the 4 : 
What diffigence . and rubbiſh of mankind. 


our facrifice, when we have nothin 
use of life, the days of loathin 
which we have no pleaſure, 
To Dir ix. . . 
with drai# : ſpe 
dhe is the Nuice 


doing, and I can dein her of them all. 


| ca 0 Congreve. 

5 drein'd and emptied of its poiſon now z 

v A cordial draught, Sourberne 
* DRENCH, v. a. [dnencan, 


Saxon, 
i. Towaſh; to ſoak; to ſteep. f 
| Our garments 


notwithſtanding t 
In 


heir freſlineſs and gloſſes. 

0-day deep thoughts learn with me to drench 

_ that after no repenting draws. - 

_ ow dam the ditches, and the floods reſtrain; 
_ => moiſture has already dyench'd the plain. 

| o ſaturate with drink or moiſture : in an ill 

= In ſwiniſh ſleep 


Obe ef Made 

. Ie ed by violence, 8 80 

| nar oy e. 
\ tempe, by way of abhorrence or con- 
| EET" 
in ouf proper motion we aſcend. Milton. 


may perhaps be walcened 


| Shakeſpeare. 


loſt in wild imagination; a reveur. 


. dream. Without dreams, 
adj. OY in ] rbary, were Ro to " 


Mournful; 


Horrour; diſmal- 


Spenſer's Epithalamium. 
This 29 h bor cb 


Fairy Queen. 


Fairy Queen. 
Obſcure they went e dreary ſhades, that led | 


To gather with 


Ziſb liquor, they fling in an 
ercby ſmall beer is rendered 

Harvey on Conſumptions. 
adj, [from dregs.] Containing dregs; con- 


: : Blackmore. 
Ripe grapes being moderately preſſed, their juice may, without 


Journey purged. a little the dregs and leaven 
e, that were before in no good àffections to- 


See Dr arn.] To empty. The ſame, 
t differently perhaps by chance. 
of her lady's ſecrets : is but ſetting her mill 


being as they were drenched in the fea, hold 
Shakeſpeare, 


Locke, 


— 


Prior. 


Spenſer 0 


Milton. 


Spenſer. | 


ryden, 


Prior. 


Carezv. 


nee. 
Ca rew . 
with a 


fecu- 


Boyle. 


Davies. 
Sandys. 
Dryden. 

Pope. 


Bacon. 


Dryden. 
ence we muſt be under whether God will regard 


g to offer him but the dregs and 
g and ſatiety, and the years in 


Rogers. 


| 


Milton . 


Dryden. 
ſenſe. 


DRI 


2. Phykick for a brute, 


A drench is a potion or drink prepared for a fick horfe, and com- 
poſed of ſeveral drugs in a ou form, Farrier's Dit. 
Harry, ſays ſhe, how many 


thou kill'd to-day? Give my 
roan horſe a drench, ſays he; and anſwers, fourteen, an hour after. 
| Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
A drench of wine has with ſucceſs been us'd, 
And through a horn the gen'rous juice infus'd. Dryden, 
3. Phyſick that muſt be given by violence, 


Their counſels are more like a drench that muſt be poured down, | 


than a draught which muſt be leiſurely drank if I liked it. 


| King Charles. 
5 A channel of water. oo 

RE NCHER, #. /; [from Yrench, 

1. One that dips or ſteeps any thing. 
2. One that gives phyſick by force. 


Did. 
Dar. participle. Probably corrupted from drenched, 
to * —— rhyme to brent, or Bburnt. 
at 


ames, quoth he, when I the preſent ſee 
In danger rather to be drent than brent 


To DRESS. v. a. [drefer, French.) 
1. To clothe ; to inveſt with clothes. 
The firſt requeſt ; 
He made, was, like his brothers to be dreſed 3 
And, as his birth requir'd, above the reſt. 


2. To clothe pompouſly or elegantly. It is uſed with 
up and out to enforce it. 


or where they look beauteouſly ; that is, as they come towards 
you to be enjoyed; for then they paint and ſmile, and dreſs them- 
ſelves up in tinſel, and glaſs gems, and counterfeit imagery. Tayl. 
Few admir'd the native red and white, | 

Till poets dreſs'd them up to charm the fight. Dryden. 

Lollia Paulina wore, in jewels, when drefed out, the value of 
three hundred twenty-two thouſand nine hundred and fixteen 
pounds thirteen ſhillings and four-pence. Arbuthnot, 

3- To adorn; to deck ; to embelliſh ; to furniſh. 

Where was a fine room in the middle of the houſe, hand- 


ſomely dreſſed "py for the commiſſioners to ſit in. Clarendon. 
Skill is uſed in dreing up power with all the ſplendour abſo- 
luteneſs can add to it, 


; Locke, 
The mind loſes its natural reliſh of real truth, and is reconciled 


inſenſibly to any thing that can be dreſſed up into any faint ap- 
pearance of it. 

4+ To cover a wound with medicaments, 
In time of my ſiekneis another chirurgeon dreſſed her. Wiſeman. 

5. To curry; to rub: a term of the ſtable, ; 
Our infirmities are ſo many, that we are forced to dreſs and tend 
horſes and aſſes, that they may help our needs. Taylor. 
Three hundred horſes, in high ſtables fed, 
Stood ready, ſhining all, and ſmoothly dreſs'd- Dryd. /Eneid. 
6. To break or teach a horſe : a term of horſemanſhip. 


dreſs ; 
D 


Co 


8 


A ſteed 
Well mouth'd well manag'd, which himſelf did 
His aid in war, his ornament in peace, 
7. To rectify; to adjuſt, . 
Adam! well may we labour till to dreſs 
This garden; ſtill to tend plant, herb, and flowr. Milton. 
Well muſt the ground be digg'd, and better dreſs'd, 
New ſoil to make, and meliorate the reſt, Dryden, 
8. To prepare for any purpoſe. 
In Orkney they dreſs their leather with 
ſtead of bark. ; . 
9. To trim; to fit my thing for ready uſe. 
When he dreſſeth the lamps he ſhall burn incenſe. Ex. xxx. 
When you dreſs your young hops, cut away roots or ſprigs. 
| : Mortimer s Huſbandry. 
10. To 8 victuals for the table. 
hus the voluptuous youth, bred up to dreſs 
For his fat grandſire ſome delicious meſs, 
In feeding high his tutor will ſurpaſs, 
An heir apparent of the gourmand race. 
Da xs. #. . (from the verb.] 
1. Clothes; garment ; habit. 


ryden 


roots of tormentil, in- 
Mortimer s Huſbandry. 


Dryden. 


when, by the circulation of time and vanity they are brought 


about, we think becoming. Government of the Tongue. 
| A robe obicene was o'er his ſhoulders thrown, 


A dreſs by fates and furies worn alone. | Pope's Statius, 
2. Splendid clothes; habit of ceremony. 


Full dreſs creates dignity, augments conſciouſneſs, and keeps at 
diſtance an eneroacher. | ; 
3. The ſkill of adjuſting dreſs. 
The men of pleaſure, dreſs, and gallantry. 
Dr 8's8ER.. 1. / | from dre/s.] 
1. One employed in putting 
ing the perſon of another. 
She hurries all her hand-maids to the taſk ; 
Her head alone will twenty dreſſers aſk. Dryden's Juvenal. 
2, One employed in regulating, trimming, or adjuſt- 
ing any thing. 
Said he unto the dreſſer of his vineyard, Behold, theſe three years 
I come ſeeking fruit on this fig-tree, and find none. Luke, | 
3. The bench in a kitchen on which meat is dreſt or 
prepared for the table, 
"Tis burnt, and ſo is all the meat: 
What dogs are theſe | Where is the raſcal cook ? 


Pepe. 


on the clothes and adorn- 


1 


How durſt you, villains ! bring it from the dreſſer, | 

And ſerve it thus to me that love it not ? Shakeſpeare, 
A maple dreſſer in her hall ſhe had, 

On which full many a lender meal ſhe made. Dryden. 


When you take down diſhes, tip a dozen upon the dreſſer, 


Stoift's Directions to the Cook. 


Drxu'ss1NG. n. % [from dreſi.] The application made 


to a ſore, 
The ſecond day after we took off the dreſſings, and found an 
| eſchar made by the catheretick. ilſeman on Tumours. 
Dk #'s81NG-RoOOM. . /. [d#s5 and room.] The room 
in which clothes are put on. 


Latin books might. be found every day in his dreſſing-room, if 
it were carefully ſearched, 


Swift. 

Das r. part. [from dre/+.] | 
| In flow'ry wreaths the royal virgin dre 

His bending hotns, and kindly clapt his breaſt, Addiſon. 


To DIB. v. a. 


to cut off; to lhe try A cant word. 
Merchants gains come ſhort of half the mart z 
For he who drives their bargains dribs a part. Dryden. 
To DRI'BBLE. v. 2. [This word ſeems to have come 
from drop by ſucceſlive alterations, ſuch as are uſual 
in living languages: drop, drip, dripple, dribble, 
from thence drive! and drivellir. Drip may indeed 
be the original word, from the Daniſh drypp.] 
1. To fall in drops. | 

Semilunar proceſſes on the ſurface owe their form to the 
dribbling of water that paſſed over it. Weedaward on Feffils. 
A dribbling, difficulty, and a momentary ſuppreſſion of urine, 
= be cauſed by the Rone's ſhutting up the orifice of the blad- 


Fl 


, 


Arbuthnat en Aliments. 


Fairy Queen. | 


Dryden. | 


Look upon pleaſures not upon that fide that is next the ſun, | 


Dreſſes laughed at in our forefathers wardrobes or pictures, 


Clariſſa. | 5 


| 3. A ſmall Ong 


contracted from dribble.) To crop; 


DRI N 
Believe net that the dribbling dart of love "03 
| Can pierce a complete boſom. | Shaheſpearts. 


3: To ſlaver as a child or ideot. | 
„ Da1i'BBLE. v. a. To throw down in drops. 
Let the cook follow with a ladle full of ſoup, and aribble it all 


the way up ſtairs. bs Swift's Rules to Servants. 
D&1'BLET. . 10 [from dribble.) A ſmall ſum ; odd 
money in a ſum. . 1 
Twelve long years of exile borne, | 

Twice twelve we number'd fince his bleſt return 3 

So ſtrictly wert thou juſt to pay, 

Fuven to the dribb/er of a day. Drydenz 
Dr1'ss. #. /; [from dry.) That which has the quality 
of abſorbing moiſture ; a deficcative, © | 
There is a tale, that boiling of daiſy roots in milk, which it 
is certain are great driert, will make dogs little. 


DRIFT. ». /. From. 12 


1. Force impellent; impulſe ; overbearing influence. 
A man being under the drift of any paſſion, will Rill follow 
the impulſe of it till ſomething interpoſe, and, by a ſtronger im- 
pulſe, turn him another way. South, 
2.. Violence ; courſe, | 
The mighty trunk, half rent with rugged rift, 
Doth roll adown the rocks, and fall with fearful drift. 
3. Any thing driven at random, | 
Some log, perhaps, upon the waters ſwam, 
An uſeleſs drift, which rudely cut within, 
And hollow'd, firſt a floating trough became, 
And croſs ſome riv'let paſſage did begin. 
4. Any thing driven or born along in a body. 
The ready racers ſtand z © 
Swift as on wings of wind upborne they fly, 
And drifts of riting duſt involve the ſky. , 
5. A ſtorm; a ſhower, 
Our thunder from the ſouth 
Shall rain their drift of bullets on this town. Sbaleſpeare. 
6. A heap or ſtratum of any matter thrown together by 
the wind: as, a /nowdrift, a deep body of ſnow, 
7. Tendency or aim of action. ph > 
The particular rift of every act, proceeding eternally from 
God, we are not able to diſcernz and therefore cannot always 
give the 8 and certain reaſon of his works. Hookers 
Their drift comes known, and they diſcover'd are; 
For ſome, of many, will be falſe of courſe, i 
8. Scope of a diſcourſe. 


The main drift of his book. being to prove, that what is true 


* 


7 . 
Dryden; 


Pepe's 0dyſſiye 


is impoſſible to be falſe, he oppoſes nobody, Tillotſon, © 
The drift of the pamphlet is to ſtir up our compaſſion towarda 
the rebels, | Addiſon. 


This, by the ſtile, the manner, and the drift, 
"Twas thought could be the work of none but Swift. Swifts 
To DRIrr. v. a. [from the noun. ] ; 
1. To drive; to urge along. 
Snow, no larger than ſo many grains of ſand, drifted with the - 
wind in clouds from every plain. > Uis's Voyages 
2. To throw together on heaps, Not authoriſed. 
: He wanders on - 
From hill to dale, ſtill more and more aſtray, 


Impatient flouncing through the drifted heaps. 
To DRILL. v. a. 


Bunxh, rough.) ; | 
1. To pierce any thing with a drill. | 4 
The drill-plate is only a piece of flat iron, fixed upon a flat 
board, which iron bath an hole punched a little way into it, to ſet 
the blunt end of the ſhank of the drill in, when you drill a hole, 
| Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes, 
2. To perforate; to bore ; to pierce, _ 
My body through and through he drill d, 


Thomſon. 
rillen, Dutch; Sqlian, Sax. from 


And Whacum by my ſide lay kill'd. Hudibras. 
Tell, what could di and perforate the poles, | 
And to th' attractive rays adapt their holes? Blackmore, 
3. To make a hole. 


When a hole is drilled in a piece of metal, they hold the drill- 
bow in their right hand; but, when they turn ſmall work, they 
hold the drill-bow in their left hand. | 0X0N» 
4. To _ to put off: in low phraſe ; corrupted, I 
believe, from drawled. 

She has bubbled him out of his youth: ſhe drilled him on 
to five-and-fifty, and ſhe will drop him in his old age. Addiſen. 
To draw from ſtep to ſtep. A low phraſe, 

When by ſuch inſinuations they have once got within him, and 
are able to drill him on from one lewdneſs to another, by the ſame 
arts they corrupt and ſqueeze him. South, 
6. To drain; to draw ſlowly. This ſenſe wants better 

author ity, 

Drill'd through the ſandy ſtratum every way, 
The waters with the ſandy ſtratum riſe. Thomſons 
7. To form to arms; to teach the military exerciſe. An 
old cant word, | 


The foe appear'd drawn up and drill'd, 
Ready to charge them in the field. 
D&z1L. u. /. | from the verb. 


1. An inſtrument with which holes are bored. It is a | 


point preſſed hard againſt the thing bored, and turned 
round with a bow and ſtring. 
The way of tempering ſteel to make gravere, drills, and me- 
chanical inſtruments, we have taught artificers. Boyle 
Drills are uſed for the making ſuch holes as punches will not 
ſerve for; as a piece of work that hath already its ſhape, and muſt 
have an hole made in it. | - . 
2. An ape; a baboon, | | 
Shall the difference of hair be a mark of a different internal 
ſpeciſick conſtitution between a changeling and a dri//, when they 
agree in ſhape and want of reaſon ? Locke. 


brook. This I have found na 
where elſe, and ſuſpect it ſhould be l. 
Springs through the pleaſant meadows pour their drills, 
Which ſnake-like glide between the bordering hills. Sandyt. 
To DRINK. v. u. preter. drank, or drunk ; part. paſſ. 
drunk, or drunken. I druncan, Saxon, | 


1. To ſwallow liquors ; to quench ek, 

Here, between the armies, 

Let 's drink together friendly, and embrace, Sbaleſprare. 

She ſald, drink, and I will give thy camels drink alſo; fo 1 drank, 

and ſhe made the camels drink alſo. Geneſis, xxiv. 46. 

He drank of the wine. Geneſis, ix. 21. 

When delight is the only end, and reſts in itſelf, and dwells there 

long, then eating and drinking is not a ſerving of God, but an in- 

ordinate action. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
2. To feaſt ; to be entertained with liquors. 

We came to fight you. For my part, I am ſorry it is turn» 

ed to a drinking. Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra, 

3. To drink to exceſs; to be àn habitual drunkard. 

A colloquial phraſe. 


4. To DaIxk to. To ſalute in drinkin to invite to 
drink by drinking firſt, 3 2 


I take your princely word for thoſe redreſſes. 
AI gave it you, and will maintain my word; 


Hudibrase 


And thereupon I drink _ your grace. 


Shakeſpeare. 
5 » 


To 


Dat N KAN. . f [from int.] One that drinks to ex- 


Derrixarax. „% [drip and pas. 


DRI * 


„ ure to, To wiſh well to in the akt of taking 
cup. ; 
* Glve me ſome wine z fill full: 
I drink to th general joy of the whole table, 
And to our'dear friend Banquo, whom we miſs. Shakeſpeare 
I'll drink to aſter Bardolpli, and to all the cavaleroes about 
London. Shakeſpeare. 
To Dating, v. a, | 
1. To ſwallow : applied to liquids, 


He had eaten no nor drunk any water, three days and 
three nights, 1 Samuel, xxx. 12. 


F'Y 


We have drunken our water for money. Samuel, v. 4. 
2. To ſuck up ; to abſorb, 
Set rows of roſemary with flow'ring ſtem, 
And let the purple violets drink the ſtream. Dryden. 
Bruſh not thy ſweeping ſkirt too near the wall; 
Thy heedleſs fleeve will drink the colour'd oil, Gay. 


3. To take in by any inlet; to hear; to ſee. 
My ears have yet not drunk a hundred words 
Of that tongue's uttering, yet 1 know the ſound, Shakeſpeare, 
Thither write, my queen 
And with mine eyes I'll drink the words you ſend, 
Though ink be made of gall, Sbaleſp. Cymbeline. 
Phemlus ! let acts of gods, and heroes old, 
What anclent bards in hall and bow'r have told, 
Attemper'd to the lyre, your voice employ 3 
_ Such the pleas'd car will drink with ſilent joy» Pope. 
I drink delicious poiſon from thy eye. Pope. 
4. To att upon by drinking. 
Come, we have a hot veniſon paſty to dinner come, gentle- 
men, I hope we ſhall drink down all unkindnefs, as 
He will drown his health and his ſtrength In his belly; and, af- 


ter all hie drunken trophies, at length drink down himſelf too, South. | 


5. To make drunk, 
Benhadad was drinking himſelf drunk In the ga" 1 Kings. 
6. It is uſed with the intenſive particles of, «p, and 
in, Off, to note a ſingle act of drinking. | 
One man gives another a cup of poiſon, a thing as terrible as 
death; but at the ſame time he tells him that It is a cordial, and 
fo he drinks it off, and dies, South, 
7, Up, to note that the whole is drunk, 
lexander, after he had drank up a cup of fourteen pints, was 
going to take another, Arbutbnot on Coins, 
8, In, to enforce the ſenſe : uſually of inanimate things. 
The body being reduced nearer unto the earth, and emptied, be- 
| cometh more porous, and greedily drinkerh in water, 
Brown's Yulgar Errourt. 
Dank. #./, [from the verb.] 
1. Liquor to be (wallowed : oppoſed to meat, 
When Gud made choice to rear 
His mighty champion, ſtrong above compare, 
Whoſe drink was only from the liquid brook Milton. 
2. Liquor of any particular kind, 
We will give you rare and ſlecpy drinks, Shakeſp, Winter's Tale, 
The juices of fruits are either watery or olly : 1 reckon among 
the watery all the fruits out of which drink is expreſſed, as the 
grape, the apple, and the pear, : Bacon, 
Q 9 to think uſe of ſtrongeſt wines, 
And ſtrongeſt drinks, our chief ſupport of health, Milton. 
Theſe, when th' allotted orb of time 's complete, 
Are more commended than the labour'd drink, Philips, 
Amongſt drinks, auſtere wines are apt to occafion foul eruptions, 
Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
Dr1Nnx-MONEY: . J [drink and money.) Money given 
to buy liquor, 
Peg's ſervants were always aſking for Toy; Arbutbnot. 
Dat'xwr An, adj, [from drink.) Potable; ſuch as 


may be drank, 


» 


ceſs ; a drunkard, 

It were good for thoſe that have molſt brains, and are great 
drinkers, to take fume of lignum, aloes, roſemary, and frankin- 
cenſe, about the full of the moon. Bacon. 

The drinker and debauched perſon Is the object of ſcorn and 
contempt. South, 

"The urine of hard dri»ters affords a liquor extremely fetid, but 
no Inflammable {plrit 1 what is Inflammable ſtays In the blood, 
and atlects the brain, Great drinkers commonly die apopleRtick, 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
To DRIP, v. . [drippen, Dutch.] 
1. To fall in drops. 5 
3. Jo have 1 falling from it. 
"The toil, with fatt' ning moiſture fill'd, 
14 eloath'd with grafh, and fivitful to be till'd; 
Such as In fruitful Yu we view from high, | ; 
Which . rocks, hot rowlin.z cams, ſupply. Drydens 
T e (parks, and cleaneſt Rigg / a 
Drip trom the thoulders to the toes. Prior, 
Jo Dairy, . 4, h 
1. Jo let fall in drops, 
Her flood of tears 
Seem like the lofty barn of ſome rich (wain, 
Which fiom the thatch drips faſt a thow'rof rain, Swift, 
2. To drop fat in reatang, 

Let what was put into his belly, and what he drips, be his 

ſauce, Walton's Angler. 
His offer entralls ſhall his crime reproach, 
And drip thelr fatne(s from the hazle broach. Dry. Firgil, 


Dx ty. %% [from the verb.] That which falls in drops. | 


Water may be procured for neceſſary occations from the hea- 
veny, by preferving the «drips of the houſes, 


Dxr'ering, u. / [from &rip.] The fat which houſe- 
wives gather from roalt meat. 
$hews all her ſecrets of houſekeeping z 
For candles how the trucks her dripping» Swiſh, 
The pan in 
which the fat of roaſt meat is caught. 
Whien the cook turns her back, throw imoaking coals into the 
drigpingpan, a Feoſ /d. 
Datein. a4. [from 4] This word is uſed ſome. 
where by Fair/ax tor weak, or rare ; ripple Pot. 
To DRIVE. v. . preterite deve, anciently drave; 
art, pall, ve, or dove, [dreiban, Gothick ; 
pan, Saxon; —— Dutch. 
1. To produce motion in any thing by violence: as, the 
hammer diet the nail, 
2. Lo force along by impetuous preſſure, 
He bullds a bridge, who never & ove n pile. Pepe. 
On helmets helmets ttirong, 
wel pres d on Neld, and man drove man along. Pepe, 
4. To expel force trom any place: with /. 
Driver Prem his native land to foreign grounds, 
He with e gen'rous rage reſents his wounds, DA, Firgit, 
Nis ignomiolous fight the viQtors boat, 
eau baniſh beau, and wordknots Iwordknots drive. Pee. 


4 To fend dy force to any place: with re. 
Time dees the flocks trom field te fold, 


When = rage — + ks grow cold, = Shateeare. 
Fate has driven 
Ine the vets Dryden't Den Sedaftion. 


| Earl Percy took his way. Chevy Chaſe. 
6. To force or urge in any direction. 

He ſtood and meailured the earth he beheld, and ob u 

„III. Us 


Mortimer, 


DRI 


5. To chaſe; to hunt, ä 


To drive the deer with hound and horn 


the nations, 
7. To impel to 88 ſpeed. 
8. To guide and regulate a carriage. a 
He took off their charlot - Wheels, that they drei them hea- 
vil . a Exodus, xlv. 25. 
9. To convey animals; te make animals march along 
under guidance, 
There find a herd of heifers, wand'ring o'er | 
The neighd'ring hill, and drive em to the ſhore, Addi. 
10. To clear any place by forcing away what is in it. 
We come not with defign of waſteful prey, 
To drive the country, force the ſwains away. Dryden. 
11. To force; to compel, 
For the metre ſake, ſome words in him ſometime be driven awry, 
which require ſtraſghter placing in plain proſe» Aſcham. 
12. To hurry on inconſiderately. | ] 
Moſt miſerable if ſuch unſkilfulneſs make them drive on their 


time by the periods of fin and death. Taylor, 
He, driven-to diſmount, threatened, if I did not the like, to do 
as much for my horſe as fortune had done for his, Sidney. 


The Romans did not think that tyranny was thoroughly ex- 
tinguithed, till they had driven one of their conſuls to depart the 
city, againſt whom they found not in the world what to object, ſav- 
ing only that his name was Tarquin. Hooker, 

He was driven by the neceſſities of times, more than led by his 
own diſpoſition, to rigours King Charles. 

13. To diſtreſs; to ſtraighten, 
This kind of ſpeech is in the manner of deſperate men far dri- 
ven. Spenſer's State of Ireland. 
14. To urge by violence, not kindneſs, 
He taught the goſpel rather than the law, 
And forc'd himſelf to drive, but lov'd to draw. Dryden, 
15. To impel by influence of paſſion, 

I drave my ſuitor from his mad humour of love to a living hu- 
mour of madneſs, Shakeſp. As you like it. 

Diſcontents drave men into ſlidings. King Charles, 

Lord Cottington, being maſter of temper, and of the moſt pro- 
found difſimulation, knew roo well how to lead him into a miſtake, } 
and then drive him into choler. . Clarendon. 

It is better to marry than to burn, ſays St. Paul; where we may 
ſee what drives men into a conjugal life: a little burning puſhes us 
more powerfully than greater pleaſures in proſpect. Locke, 

16, To urge; to preſs to a concluſion, | 

The experiment of wood that ſhineth in the dark, we have 
diligently driven and purſued.z the rather for that, of all things 
that give light here below, it is the moſt durable, and hath leaſt 
apparent motion. | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 

We have thus the my notions of the four elements, and both 
them and their qualities driven up and reſolved into their moſt ſim- 
ple principles, Digby on Bodies. 

no drive the argument farther, let us inquire into the obvious 
deſigns of this divine archltect. Cheyne's Philof. Principles. 

'The deſign of theſe orators was to drive ſome particular point, 
either the condemnation or acquittal. Swift, 

17. To carry on; to keep in motion. 

As a farmer cannot huſband his ground fo well, if he ſit at a 
great rent; fo the merchant cannot drive his trade ſo well, if he ſit 
at great ulury, Bacon, 

The bees have common cities of their own, 

And common fort ; beneath one law they live, 

And with one common ſtock their traffick drive Dryden, 
Your Paſimond a lawleſs bargain drove, 

The parent could not fell the daughter's love. Dryden. 

The trade of life cannot be driven without partners, Collier, 

18. To purify by motion: ſo we ſay to drive feathers, 
His thrice driven bed of down. Shakeſpeare, 

The one 's in the plot, let him be never ſo innocent; and the 
other is as white as the driven ſnow, let him be never ſo criminal, 

; | L'Eftrange, 
19. To Dr1ve oat, To expel. 

Tumults and their exciters drave myſelf and many of both 
houſes out of their places, King Charles, 

As foon as they heard the name of Roſcetes, they forthwith 
drave out their governour, and received the Turks into the town, 

. Knolles's Hiſtory. 


To DIVE. v. u. 
1. To go as impelled by any external agent. 


The needle endeavours to conform unto the meridian ; but, 
being diſtracted, driverh that way where the greater and powerfullex 
part of the earth is placed, Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

Love, fixt to one, ſtill ſafe at anchor rides, 

And dares the fury of the winds and tides z 

But loſing once that hold, to the wide ocean born, 

It drives away at will, to every wave a ſcorn, Dryden. 
Nor with the rifing ſtorm would vainly ftrive 

But left the helm, and let the veile] drive. Dryden: AEncid. 


2. To ruſh with violence. 
Fierce Boreas drove againſt his flying ſails, 
And rent the ſheets, Dryden's AMncid. 
Near as he draws, thick harbingers of ſmoke 
With gloomy pillars cover all the place; 
Whoſe little intervals of night are broke 
By yoo that drive againſt his ſacred face. Dryden. 
Then with fo ſwift an ebb the flood drove backward, 
It flipt from underneath the ſcaly herd. Dryd. All for Lowe. 
The bees drive out upon each other's backs, 
T' imbols their hives in cluſters, Dryden's Don Sebaſtian, 
While thus he ſtood, WA 
Perithous* dart drove on, and nail'd him to the wood. Dryd. 
As a ſhip, which winds and waves allail, | 
Now with the current drives, now with the gale ; 


She feels a double force, by turns obeys 
Th' imperious tempeſt and th' impetuous ſeas, Dryden. 
The wolves ſcampered away, however, as hard as they could 


drives L Eſtrange. 4 
Thick as autumnal leaves, or driving ſand, 


The moving ſquadrons blacken all the ftrand. Pope's Iliad, 
3. To paſs in a carriage. | 
55 you is a litter eg lay him in't, | 
nd drive tow'rd Dover. Shakeſps King Lear. 
Thy flaming chariot-wheels, that ſhook 7 5 
Heav'n's everlaſting frame, while o'er the necks 
Thou %, of warring angels difarray'd, Milton, 
4. To tend to; to conſider as the ſcope and ultimate 


deſign. 
Authors drive at theſe, as the higheſt elegancies, which are but 
the frigidities of wit, ,n Vulgar Erronr:, 
We cannot widely miſtake his diſcourſe, when we have found 
out the point he driver at. Locke. 
They look no further before them than the next line z whence 
it will incvitably follow, that they can drive to no certain point, 
but ramble from one luhject to another. Dryden. 
We have done our work, and are come within view of the end 
that we have been driving at. Addiſon on the War, 
5. Lo aim; to ſtrike at with fury. 
Four rogues in buckram tet drive at me. Shale. Hey Iv. 
At Avuxur's ſhield he dreve, and at the blow F 
Both thiald and arm to ground together g Dryden's Axcid. 


416, To drive, In all its ſenſes, whether aQiye 1 


To DRI'VEL, 4. v. {from drip, dripple, arigg, 


1. Slaver ; moiſture ſhed from the mouth, 


* g 2 * 
D R Oo 


ter, may be obſerved to retain a ſenſe A kb 
violence and progreſſion. ** £OMPounde { 
1. To ſlaver; to let the ſpittje fall in g;, Mh 
child, an ideot, or a dotard. drops, le 
I met with this Chremes, a driveling old fellow. I, | 
both of head and hands, already half ) lean, a 
o man could ſpit from him, but K 
like ſome paralytick, or a fool, | 1 80 15 ban 
2. To be weak or fooliſh ; to dote. a, 
This driveling love is like a great natu 
and down to hide his bauble. g Sbedgpe, run un 
I hate to fee a brave bold fellow lotted, me and Ji 
Made ſour and ſenſeleſs, turn'd to whey, by love 
a A drivcling hero, fit for a romance. Foy | 
D&r1'veL. »./. [from the verb. 


Beſides th' eternal drivel, that ſupplies 
| The dropping beard, from noſtrils, mouth, and eyes | 
2. A fool; an ideot; a driveller. This ſenſe Now 
out of uſe. | um 
What fool am I, to mingle that drivel's 
ble thoughts | Wi . mag ty 
Millions of years this old drivel Cupid lives, "ay 
While ſtill more wretch, more wicked, he doth prove 
Da1'vELLER, 2. / [from drivel.) A fool; an dey 
ſlaverer. | 0 
I have heard the arranteſt drive/lers commended f, : 
neſs, even by men of tolerable judgment, for thirty 
D&r1'vsn, Participle of drive. wy 
They were driven torth from among men, J m. 
Dr1'ves, . , [from drive.] Ws 
1. The perſon or inſtrument who gives any maig 
violence. | h 
2. One who drives beaſts, 
He from the many-peopled city flies z 
Contemns their labours, and the driver's cries, , 
The driver runs up to him immediately, and bears de 
moſt to death. | L 6 
L ho pr mga common rout, like a drove of ſheey, a 8 
erd of oxen, may be managed by any noiſe o ich ther, 
Ver ſhall prot es them "Ig a cer wick kl 
3- One who drives a carriage, 
Not the fierce driver with more fury lends 
The ſounding laſh, and, ere the ſtroke deſcends 
Low to the wheels his pliant body bends, Drydai\ Pp; 
7 DRIZZLE. v. 4. [driſelen, German, oled 
To ſhed in ſmall flow drops, as winter rains. 
When the ſun ſets, the air doth drizzle dew, Helge 
Though now this face of mine be hid 
In ſap-conſuming winter's drizzled ſnow, 
And all the conduits of my blood froze up, 
Yet hath my night of life ſome memory, Sbakepuen 
To Dr1'zzLE. v. . To fall in ſhort ſlow drops, 
And driz#ling drops that often do redound, 
The firmeſt flint doth in continuance wear, an 
0 8 _ did melt in N 
nd drizz/ing tears did ſhed for pure 
| This day will pour Fans * * 
I conjecture aught, no drizz/ing thow'r, * 
But rattling ſtorm of arrows barb'd with fire, 
The neighbouring mountains, by reaſon of their height, mh 
expoſed to the dews and drixxling rains than any of the 0% 
| parts. f Addijon on lia 
DR1'zzLY, adj, [from drizzle.) Shedding ſmall nj 
This during winter's drizzly reign be done, 
Till the new ram receives th' exalted ſun, Dada Vrgl 


DROIL. ». , [by Junius underſtood a contraftioad 
drivel.) A drone ; a ſluggard. . 


To . v,n To work fluggiſhly and lowly; U 
plod. e 
Let ſuch vile vaſſals, born to baſe vocation, 

Drudge in the world, and for their living dul, 

Which have no wit to live withouten toyle. 6 

Deſuetude does contract and narrow our faculties, ſo that it an 

apprehend only thoſe things in which we are conyerſanti th 

droiling peaſant ſcarce thinks there is any world beyond the nifh 

/, bouring markets. Government of the Twp 


DROLL. . / [droler, French.] | 
1. One whoſe buſineſs is to raiſe mirth by petty trich 
a jeſter; a buffoon ; a cxpadding 

As he was running home in all haſte, a drol! takes him wif 

the way. 7 | L"Efraxgs 
Why, how now, Andrew? cries his brother du; 
To-day's conceit, methinks, is ſomething dull, 
Democritus, dear dro/l ! reviſit earth, „ 
And with our follies glut thy heighten'd mirth. Pri 
2. A farce; ſomething exhibited to raiſe mirth. 
: Some as juſtly fame extols, 2 
For lofty lines in Smithfield drolls, „ 

To DOLL. v. . [drile, Fr.] To jeſt; to pla 

buffoon. / 

Such auguſt deſigns as inſpire your Inquiries, uſed to be . 
cided by drolling fantaſticks, that have only wit enough to mal 
others and themſelves ridiculous. Cle 

Men that will not be reaſoned into their ſenſes, v. 
W or Sag into them, L 11 

Let virtuoſos inſult and defpiſ, t never ſhall 
to drell away nature. ante] ps. Ku 

Dro'tLBRY. 3. / [from droll.] Idle jokes; bib 
ſoonery. | 
They hang between heaven and hell, borrow the chriſtians futh 

and the atheiſts <o/lery upon it. Government of the Tos 


* ' 
Dro'mupary. . / [dromedare, Ital.] 8 
A fort of camel fo called from its ſwiftneſs, becauſe It is f 
travel a hundred miles a-day. Dromedaries are ſmaller thin cun- 
man camels, flenderer, and more nimbley and are of two dns 
one larger, with two ſmall bunches, covered with halt, 06 
back ; the other leſler, with one hairy eminence, and more ft 
quently called camel: both are capable of great fatigue 
hair is (oft and ſhorn: they have no fangs and fo 
horn upon their feet, which are only covered with a flethy ſki 
and they are about ſeven feet and a half high, from the ; 
the top of their heads. See CAM Rt. (amb 


Straw for the horſes and dromedaries brought they unto the 
1 


Mules, after theſe camels and dremedariet, 
And waggons fraught with utenſils of war. Mom 
DRONE. . J. [vnoen, Saxon.] 
1. The hee which makes no honey, and is therefof 

driven out by the reſt. 

"The ſad-eyed juftice, with his ſurly hum, 
Delivering o'er to executors pale Shatef Hay 


bo — yawning drone, 

uxurious kings are to their people loſt 

They live, like droner, upon the publick coſt. Dryd, Ap 
All, with united force, combine to drive A 

The hay drones from the laborious hie. 594% 


3 


by an idler. _” 
4 Afluggard 3 He ſleeps by day , 
than the wild cat drones hive not 

More re I part with him. 


Thane idle on the houſehold 4 


, yone, to viſitants a gaze. Milton. 
: 2 be married to a drone, who lives upon 
t 


what 1 bet withobt bringing any thing into the common ſtock, 


inſtrument of humming. 
j The i his canting drone - pipe ſcann'd 
The myſtic figures of her hand, 
He tipples palmeſtry, and dines 
On all. her 


with me, 5 
| Shakeſpeare. 


fortune-telling lines. 


Cleveland. 
from the noun. ] 


N E. . *. 

0 * e in idlenels ; to dream. 

1. 10 What have I loſt by my forefathers fault ! 
Why was not I the twentieth by deſcent 
ha. a long reſtive race of droning kings ? 

To give a heavy dull tone. | 

2. 108 Melfoil and honeyſuckles pound, 
With theſe alluring ſavours ſtrew the ground, 3 
* mix with tinkling braſs the cymbal's droning ſound. Dr. 


from drone.] Idle; ſluggiſh ; dream- 


3 indolent; unactive. | 
5 55 1 dronifh monks, the ſcorn and ſhame of manhood, 
Rouſe and prepare once more to take poſſeſſion, 
To neſtle in their ancient hives again. 


„ DR00P+ + . [droef, ſorrow, Dutch. ] 
"To languiſh with ſorrow. 5 : 
4 Conceiving the diſhonour of his mother, 
le ſtraight declin'd, droop d, tool it deeply; 
Faſten'd and fix'd the ſhame on t in himſelf. 
1 drop, with ſtruggling ſpent 3 
My thoughts are on my ſorrows bent. 
To faint ; to grow weak z to be diſpirited. 
P 1 find my zenith doth depend upon 
A moſt auſpicious ſtar 3 whoſe influence 
If now 1 court not, but omit, my fortunes 


after droo | Shake 's Tempeſt, 
Thing of day begin to droop and drowle, 
While night's black agents to their prey do rouſe, Shbakeſp. 
When by impulſe from heav'n h 0 ſung, 
e ſoldiers a new courage ſprung. 
wy I but droop in abſence of the ſun, 
Which wak'd their ſweets? and mine, alas! is gone. Dryd. 


Time ſeems not now beneath his years to ſtoop, 


Dryden. 


pad nien. ad 


Rowe, 


Sandys, 


Roſcommon, 


Nor do his wings with fickly feathers droop. Dryden. 
When factious rage to cruel exile drove 

The queen of beauty and the court of love, 

The muſes droop'd with their forſaken arts. Dryden. 
Tl animate the ſoldiers drooping courage : | 

With love of freedom and contempt of life, Addiſon's Cato. 


I ſaw him ten days before he died, and obſerved he began very 
much to dp and languiſh. Swift, 
g. To fink; to lean downwards: commonly by weak- 


neſs or grief. 

I 49 from thy fide henceforth muſt ſtray, | 
Where'er our day's work lies; though now enjoin'd 
Laborious, till day droops Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 

1 is head, though gay, 
Carnation, purple, azure, or ſpeck'd with gold, 
Hung drooping, unſuſtain'd, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
On her heav'd boſom hung her drooping head, 


Which with a ſigh ſhe rais'd, and this ſhe ſaid. Pope. 


once when there is not a continual ſtream, 
Meet . the 5 our country's weal, 
And with him pour we, in our country's purge, 
Each drop of . Shotopeare's Macbeth, 
Whereas Arittotle tells us, that if a drop of wine be put into ten 
thouſand muaſures of water, the wine, being A ir by ſo 
vaſt a quantity of water, will be turned into it; he ſpeaks very 
unprohably, | Boyle. 
' Admiring in the gloomy ſhade : 
Thoſe little drops of light. | Haller. 
Had 1 but known that Sancho was his father, 
I would have pour'd a deluge of my blood 
_ To fave one 4 of his. Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. 
Diamond hanging in the ear. 
The drops to thee, Brillante, we conſign; | 
And, Momentilla, let the watch be thine. Pope. 
Mor SERENE, u. / [gutta ſerena, Lat.] A diſeaſe 
- the eye, proceeding from an inſpiſſation of the 
umour, 


$o thick a drop ſerene hath quench'd their orbs, 
| Or dim luffullon darf . , 


Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
Dor. v. a. [dnoppan, Saxon, ] 


To pour in drops or ſingle globules. . 
} His heavens ſhall drop down dew, © Deuteronomy, xxxiii. 28, 
To let fall from a higher place. 5 


Others o'er chimney tops and turrets row, 


, And drop their anchors on the meads below. Dryden. 
One only hag remain'd : 
ou on her truſty ſtaff, not half upright, 
v A d an aukward court'ſy to the Knight. Dryden. 


t, John himſelf will ſcarce forbear 


; 10 To bite his pen and drop a tear. | Swift. 
0 let go; to diſmiſs from the hand, or the poſſeſſion, 

. Though I could 

n With barefac'd power ſweep him from my fight, 

f And bid my will avouch it; yet 1 muſt not, 


For certain friends that are both his and mine, 
n loves I may not drop. . Shakeſp. 
. hoſe who have afſumed viſible ſhapes for a ſcafon, can hardly 
reckoned among this order of compounded beings ; becauſe they 


4% their bodies, and diveſt themſelves of thoſe viſible ſhapes. 


| Watts's Logick. 
2 To utter lightly or caſually, _ 
* Drop not thy word againſt the houſe of Iſaac. Amos. 


Sh nſert indireMly, or by way of digreſlion. 
t Paul $ epiſtles contain nothing but points of Chriſtjan in- 
2 amongſt which he ſeldom fails to drop. in the great 
itinguiſhing doctrines of our holy religion. Locke. 
0 itermit ;. to ceaſe. | 


. Where the act is unmanly or immaral, we ought to drop our 


* * or rather never entertain them. Collier on Deſpair. 
* 1 ter having given this judgment in its favour, they ſuddenly 
* 1 the purſuſt. Sharp's Surgery. 
5 ' +4 quit a maſter, 


3 2 hoof till Lp worn out theſe ſhoes 
au not one penny left me to buy more; ſo that you muſt 
7 me if I drep * here, 7 7 l L'Eflrange. 
*t go a dependant, or companion, without far- 
aloclation, 
Se drilled him on 


in your 


to five-and-fifty, and will drop him in his 


* gry 4 ſhe can find her account in another, Addiſon. 

te palite ave no ſooner fetched themſelves up to the faſhion of 
* rde. +> the town has d them, _ 
4 Wr bare er of the kings of Spain or Poland, and he talks Ho- 


f You go out of the Gazette, you drop bim. Addiſon, 


DROP, . / [bnoppa, Saxon. 
| A olds o mol ure; as much liquor as falls at 


Macbeth. - 


D RO 


To ſuffer to vaniſh, or come to nothing. 4 
Thus was the fame of our Saviour perpetuated by ſuch records 
as would preſerve the traditionary account of him to after-ages ; 
and reQify it, if, bypaſſing through ſeveral generations, it might 
any part that was material, Addiſon. 
pinions, like faſhions, always deſcend from thoſe of quality 
to the middle ſort, and thence to the vulgar, where they are drop- 
ped and vaniſh. | | „ Swift, 
10. To bedrop; to ſpeckle; to variegate with ſpots. 
Variis ftellatus corpora guttis. 2 
| Or ſporting, with quick glance, ; 
Shew to the ſun their way'd coats, dropp'd with gold. Milton. 
0 Droy. v. 2. 


1. To fall in drops, or ſingle globules, 
The quality of mercy is not ſtrain'd ; 


i 


It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven | 
Upon the place beneath, Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 


2. To let drops fall; to diſcharge itſelf in drops. 
The heavens dropped at the preſence of God. Pſalm lxvii. 8. 
While — with my dropping cloaths I lay, 
The cruel nation, covetous of prey, 
Stain'd with my blood th' unhoſpitable coaſt, Dryd. neid. 
Beneath a rock he figh'd alone, | 
And cold Lycæus wept from every dropping ſtone. Dryden. 
3. To fall; to come from a higher place. 
Philoſophers conjecture that you dropped from the moon, or 
one of the ſtars, Gulliver's Travels. 
In every revolution, approaching nearer and nearer to the ſun, 
this comet muſt at laſt drop into the ſun's body. Cheyne. 
4. To fall ſpontaneouſly, | 
So mayſt thou live, till, like ripe fruit, thou drop 
Into thy mother's lap; or be with eaſe 
Gather'd, not harſhly pluek'd, Milton, 
5. To fall in death ; to die ſuddenly. 
It was your preſurmiſe, 
That in the dole of blows your ſon might drop, Shakeſpeare. 
6. To die, | 
Nothing, ſays Seneca, ſo ſoon reconciles us to the thoughts of 
our own death, as the proſpect of one friend after another dropping 
round us. | Digby to Pepe. 
7. To ſink into ſilence; tovaniſh ; to come to nothing: 
a familiar phraſe. | 
Virgil's friends thought fit to let drop this incident of Helen, 
\ Addiſon's Travels, 
I heard of threats occaſioned by my verſes : I ſent to acquaint 
them where I was to be found, and ſo it dropped. Pope. 
8. To come unexpectedly. 
Either you come not here, or, as you grace 
Some old acquaintance, drop into the place, 
Careleſs and qualmiſh, with a yawning face. Dryden. 
He could never make any figure in company, but by giving 
diſturbance at his entry : and therefore takes care to drop in when 
he thinks you are juſt ſeated, Spefator, No 448. 
9. To fall ſhort of a mark. | 
Often it drops or overſhoots by the diſproportions of diſtance 
application. ; | 
Dro'eeinG. . / [from drop.] 
1. That which falls in drops. 
Thrifty wench ſcrapes kitehen- ſtuff, 
And barrelling the droppings and the ſnuff 
Of waſting candles. Donne. 
2. That which drops when the continuous ſtream ceaſes. 
Strain out the laſt dull droppings of your ſenſe, 
, And rhyme with all the rage of impotence, 
Dro'eLET, 2. /. A little drop. | 
Thou abhorr'dſt in us our human griefs, 
Scorn'd our brine's flow, and thoſe our droplets, which 


SIN 


or 
Collier. 


Pope. 


From niggard nature fall. Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
Dro'esToNEs. 2. /; [drop and ſtone.] Spar formed into 
the ſhape of drops, Woodward. 


Dro'eworT. u. 

_ rious ſpecies, | 

Dro'es1CAL. adj. [from drop/y.] Diſeaſed with a drop- 
ly ; hydropical ; 2 to a dropſy. 

The diet of nephritick an drop cal perſons ought to be ſuch 
as is oppoſite to, and ſubdueth, the alkaleſcent nature of the ſalts in 
the ſerum of the blood. Arbuthnet on Aliments. 

Dro'es18D. adj. [from drop/y.] Diſeaſed with a dropſy. 


Where great addition ſwells, and virtue none, 


It is a dropfied honour : good alone 
Is good, 


DRO'PSY, »n. / [hydrops, Latin; whence anciently 
hydropiſy, thence dropi/y, dropſy.] A collection of wa- 
ter in the body, from too lax a tone of the ſolids, 
whereby digeſtion is weakened, and all the parts 
ſtuffed. | Quincy. 

An anaſarca, a ſpeeies of dropſy, is an extravaſation of water 
lodged in the cells of the membrana adipoſa. Sbarp. 

DROSS. . / [bnop, Saxon. ] | 


1. The recrement or wy ar yen of metals, 
Some ſcumm'd the droſs that from the metal came, 
Some ſtirr'd the molten ore with ladles great, 
And evefy one did ſwink, and every one did ſweat. Spenſer. 
Should the mixture of a little droſs conſtrain the church to de- 
prive herſelf of ſo much gold, rather than learn how, by art and 
judgment, to make ſeparation of the one from the other? Hooker. 
2. Ruſt ; incruſtation upon metal. 
An emperor, hid under a cruſt of droſs, after cleanfing, has 
Ness with all his titles freſh and beautiful. Addiſon. 
3- Refuſe ; leavings ; ſweepings ; any thing remaining 
after the removal of the better 
lence ; corruption, 
Fair proud, now tell me why ſhould fair be proud, 
Sith all world's glory is but droſs uncleanz 
And in the ſhade of death itſelf ſhall ſhroud, 
However now thereof ye little ween ? Spenſer. 
That moſt divine light only ſhineth on thoſe minds which are 


part; dregs ; fecu- 


purged from all worldly dreſi and human uncleanneſs, Raleigh. 
All treaſures and all gain eſteem as dreſt, ' 

And dignities and pow'rs, all but the higheſt. Milton. 

Such e us to piety and religion, by 


recepts exceedingly dif 
7 our ſouls from the droſs and filth of ſenſual delights. 

| | Tillotſon. 

Dro'ss1ness. ». / [from droff.] Foulneſs ; feculence ; 


ruſt, ls | 
The furnace of affliction refines us from earthly droſſineſs, and 
amp Boyle. 


purifyin 


ſoftens us for the impreſſion of God's ſt 
Dro'ssy. adj. [from def.] 


1. Full of ſcorious or recrementitious parts; full of 
droſs. 
So doth the fire the dye gold refine, Davies. 


For, by the fire, they emit not only many. droffy and ſcoriou#” 
parts, but whatſoever they had received either from earth or load- 


ſtone, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
2. Worthleſs; foul ; feculent. 
Your intention hold, 
As fire theſe deu) rhymes to purify, | | 
Or as elixir to change them into gold. Donne. 
Dao'renzL. . / [corrupted perhaps from diretchel. 


7. [drop and wort.] A plant of va-| 


Shakeſpeare's All 1 well that ends well. | 


DR G 


Friſick; is delay:} An idle wench ; a ſluggard. In 
Scottiſh it is ſtill uſed. 5 
Drove. =. / [from drive.] 
1. A body or number of cattle : generally uſed of oxen 
or black cattle; | Fl 
They brought to their ſtations many droves of cattle 3 and 
within a few days were brought out of the country two thouſand 
muttons. 152 | Hayward. 
A Spaniard is unacquairited with our northern droves, Brown. 
2. A number of ſheep driven. To an herd of oxen we 
regularly oppoſe, hot & drove, but a flock; of ſheep. 
A due of ſheep, or an herd of oxen, may be managed by any 
noiſe or cry which the drivers ſhall accuſtom them to. South, © 
3. Any collection of animals. 
The ſounds and ſeas, with all their finny drove, 
Now to the moon in wavering morrice move. Mi 
4. A crowd; a tumult. Dy es A 
But if to fame alone thou doſt pretend, 
The miſer will his empty palace lend, | 
Set wide with doors, adorn'd with plated braſs,. 
Where droves, as at a city-gate, may paſs, Dryd. 
Dro'ven. part. from drive. Not now uſed. 
| This is fought indeed; 
Had we ſo done at firſt, we had droven them home 
With clouts about their heads. Shakeſpeare; 
Dro'ver. 2. / [from drove.] One that fats oxen for 
ſale, and drives them to market. 
The prince hath got your hero. 
—I wiſh him joy of her. . 
— Why, that's ſpoken like an honeſt drover; ſo they fell bul- 
locks. 3 Much ado abeut Nothing. 
The drover, who his fellow drover meets | RE 
In narrow paſſages of winding ſtreets, Didem: Juvenal. 
DROUGHT. . / Idnugode, Saxon. ] 
1. Dry weather; want of rain. 
O earth! I will befriend thee more with rain 
Than youthful April ſhall with all his ſhowers: _ W 
In ſummer's drought I'll drop upon thee ſtill. Shakeſpeare. 
Great droughts in ſummer, laſting till the end of Auguſt, ſome 
gentle ſhowers upon them, and then ſome dry weather, portend 


44 
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- 


a a peſtilent ſummer the year following. Bacen, 
To ſouth the Perſian bay, . 
And inacceſſible th' Arabian drought. Milton, 
As torrents in the drozwth of ſummer fail, wn 
So periſh'd man from death ſhall never riſe. Sandys. 


They were ſo learned in natural philoſophy, that they foretol 
earthquakes and ſtorms, great droughts, and great plagues, Temple. 
In a drought, the thirſty creatures cry, 
And gape upon the gather'd clouds for rain. x _— 
Upon a ſhower, after a drought, earthworms and land-ſnails ig- 
numerable come out of their lurking- places. . Ray. 
2. Thirſt ; want of drink. 


His carcaſe, pin'd with hunger and with drought. Milton. 
5 5 One, whoſe drought . 
Yet ſcarce allay'd, till eyes the current ſtream, 
Whoſe liquid murmur heard new thirſt excites. Milton. 


DrRov'chyTINESS. 1. 


from droughty.) The ſtate of 
wanting rain, 4 


Dou. adj. [from drought.]. 
1. Wanting rain ; ſultry, | | 
That a camel, ſo patient of long thirſty ſhould be bred in ſuch 
droughty and parched countries, where it is of ſuch eminent uſe 
for travelling over thoſe dry and ſandy deſarts where no water is 
to be had, muſt he acknowledged an act of providence and deſign. 


, | Ray on Creation, 

2. Thirſty ; dry with thirſt, yen 

| If the former years 

Exhibit no ſupplies, alas ! thou muſt 
With taſteleſs water waſh thy droughty throats Philips. 

To Drown, v. a. [from drunden, below, German, 
Skinner ; from dnunenian, Sax. Mr, Lye.] 

1. To ſuffocate in water. HS 
They would ſoon drown thoſe that refuſed to ſwim dowr the 
popular ſtream, King Charles. 

When of God's image only eight he found FS 
Snatch'd from the wat'ry grave, and ſav'd from nations 


drown'd. £ P For. 
2. To overwhelm in water. | 
| Or ſo much as it needs 
To dew the ſovereign flow'r, and drown the weeds. Sali 


Galleys might be drowned in the harbour with the great ord- 
nance, before they could be rigged, _ —  Knulles's Hiſtory, 
3. To overflow; to bury in an inundation; to deluge. 

Betwixt the prince and parliament we ſtand, 
The barriers of the ſtate on either hand: 


May neither overflow, for then they drozon the land. Dryds 
4. To immerge ; to loſe in any thing. 
Moſt men being in ſenſual pleaſures drotun d, 
It ſeems their ſouls but in their ſenſes are, Davies. 


5. To loſe in ſomething that overpowers or covers. 
Who cometh next will not follow that courſe, however good, 
which his predeceſſors held, for doubt to have his doings drowned 
in another man's praiſe, . N Spenſer on Ireland. 
That the brightneſs of the ſun doth drown our diſcerning of 
the lefler lights, is a popular errour. Witton. 
My private voice is drown'd amid the ſenate, Addiſon, 
Some aged man who lives this act to ſee, 
And who in former times remember'd me, DD 
May ſay, the ſon, in fortitude and fame, 3 
Outgoes the mark, and drozwns his father's name. Dryden. 


To Drown. v. n. To be ſuffocated in the waters, 
There be, that keep them out of fire, and yet was never burn- 
ed ; that beware of water, and yet was never nigh ee 
| Aſebam's Schoolmaſter. 
Methought what pain it was to drown! _ 
What dreadful noiſe of waters in my ears Shakeſpeare, 


To DROWSE. v. a. I rogſen, Dutch.) To make heavy 
with ſleep. ; | 
There was TOP 4 dien 
Firſt found me, and with ſoft oppreſſion ſeiz" | 
My Jrowſed antes 5 Milton's Paradiſe Lofts 


To DRoWSE. V. N. ; : 
1. To ſlumber ; to grow heavy with ſleep, 
All their ſhape | 
Spangled with eyes, more numerous than thoſe 
Of Argus; and more wakeful than to dreruſe, 
Charm'd with Arcadian pipe. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt, 
2. To look heavy, not cheerful. N 
They rather drozvs'd, and hung their eyelids down, 
Slept in his face, and render'd ſuch aſpect 
As cloudy men uſe to thelr adverſaries, Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
Dro'ws1LY. adv. [from drowſ).] . 
1. Sleepily ; heavily; with an inclination to ſleep, 
The air ſwarms thick with wand'ring deities, | 
Dryden. 


To dretch, in Chaucer, is to idle, to delay. Droch, in 


| 


Which drow/ingly like humming beetles riſe, 
2. Sluggiſhly ; 1dly ; flothfully ; lazily. ; 
We latisfy our underſtanding with the firſt things, and, thereby 
ſatiated, ſlothfully and drowſily fit down. Raleigh, 
Dro'ws1ne8s. 1. / [from drowp.] | 
1. Sleepineſs; heavineſs with ſleep ; diſpoſition to ſleep. 
What a ſtrange drowſineſt poſſeſles chem ae 


D R U 
* In A of night, when drowſin: 
Hath lock c & mortal ſenſe, then 1405 1 | 
To the celeſtial ſyrep's harmony. | Milten, 
What ſuccour can 1 hope the muſe will fend, 
Whoſe dre hath wrong'd the muſe's friend? Craſhaw. 
He paſſes his whole life in a dozed condition, between ſleeping 
and waking, with a kind of droxwfineſs and confuſion upon his 
ſenſes, | South. 
He that from his childhood has made riſing betimes familiar to 
him, will not waſte the beſt part of his life in drowſineſs and lying 
a- bed. 1 Locke. 
A ſenſation of droquſineſs, oppreſſion, and laſſitude, are ſigns of 
a plentiful meal in young people, Arbuthnot. 
2. Ie 1 indolence;; 31 
It falleth out well, to ſhake off your drotuſingſi; for it ſeemed to 
be the trumpet of a war, Bacon's Holy War. 
Dro'ws1ntv. 1. /. Sleepineſs; inclination to ſleep. 
Obſolete. 
The royal virgin ſhook off drowſibed 3 
And ryiling forth out of her bater boure, 
Look'd for her knights 
Dro'wsy, adj, [from drone.) 
1. Sleepy; heavy with ſleep ; lethargick. 
Dreowwſy am I, and yet can rarely fleep, Sidncy. 
Men drowſy, and defirous to ſleep, or before the fit of an ague, 
do uſe to yawn and ſtre:ch, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
The flowers, call'd out of their be 1s, 
Start and raiſe up their drowſy heads, 
Drunken at laſt, and drowſy, they depart 
Each to his houſe, 
2. Heavy ; lalling ; cauſing ſleep, 
Sir Guyon, mindſul of his vows yplight, 
Uproſe from drowſy couch, 
While thus ſhe reſted, on hey arm reclin'd, 
The hoary willows waving with the wind, 
And feather'd quires that warbled in the ſhade, 
And purling ſtreams that through the meadow ſtray'd, 
In drowſy murmurs lull'd the gentle maid, - _ Addiſon, 
3. Stupid; dull, 
Thoſe Inadverteneſes, a body would think, even our author, 
with all his drozefy reaſoning, could never have been capable of, 
1 x Arby, 
7 DRUR, w, a. [draber, to kill, Daniſh,] To threſh; 
to heat ; to bang; to thump z to thwack ; to cudgel. 
A word of contempt, 
He that is valiant, and dares fight, 
Though drybb'd, can loſe no honour by't. MHudibras. 
The little thief had been ſoundly drubbed with a good honeſt cud- 
gel, L' Eftrange. 
Though the bread be not mine, yet, if It had been leſs than ak A 
Phould Wh been Aru. Locke, 
oY 8 u. v. /. [from the verb.] A thump; a knock; a 
OW. 


Fairy Nucen. 


Cleaveland. 


Dryden. 


Fairy Rueen, 


The blows and drubs have receiv'd 
Have bruis'd my body, and bereav'd 
My limbs of ftrength, : Hudibras. 
By ſetting an unfortunate mark on their followers, they have 
expoſed them to innumerable du and contuſions, Allie. 


To DRUDGE, v. #. [ bneccan, to vex, Saxon; 
draghen, to carry, Dutch.] Jo labour in mean offices; 
to toil without honour or dignity ; to work hard; 
to llave, 

And to crack'd fiddle, and hoarſe tabour, 
In merriment, did de and labour, 
The poor fleep little : we muſt learn to watch 
Our labours late, and early every morning, 
Midi winter frofts z then, clad and fed with ſparing, 
Riſe to our tolls, and drudge away the day. ; Otrvay. 
Advantages obtained by induſtry, directed by philoſophy, can 
never be expected from drudging ignorance, Glanville, 
Soon he came to court, | 
Proftering for hire his ſervice at the gate, 
"To drudpe, draw water, and to run or walt. 
made wo? 


udibras. 


Dryden. 
uch bargain with you, to live always drudging. 
Dryden's Dedication, Aueld. 

What Is an age, in dull renown drudy'd o'er ! 

One little ſingle hour of love ls moe. Granville, 
Drvoyas, mn /. [from the verb.] One employed in mean 


labour ; a ſlave z one doomed to ſervile occupation. 


_ To conclude, this ge ot the devil, this diviner, laid claim 


to me. Sate. Comdy of Errours. 

| He fits above and laughs the he wo 

At thee, ordaln'd his %ige, to execute 

Whate'er his wrath shaft bid, Milton's Paradiſe J. at. 
Art thov our (ave, ; 

Our captive, at the publick mill our dude, 

And dare thou, at our ferding and command, 


Diſpute thy coming ? Milten's Agoniſtes. | 
| He is content to be their ee, 
And on their errands gladly trudge, Hudibras, 


The hard maſter makes men ſerve him for nought, who re- 
wards his dradges and faves with nothing but thame, and ſorrow, 
and miſery, Till»tjon, 


Dav'parr, . % [from drudge.] 

1. A mean labourer, | 

2, The drudging-box z the box out of which flower 
is thrown on roaſt meat, | Dit. 


D«v'ovarnry,. n. /. [from dudze.) Mean labour; ig- 
noble toil ; dilkonourable work ; ſervile occupation, 
My old dame will be undone for one to do her huſbandry and 
hen drudgery, : Shah 5. 
Were there not Inſtruments for de udgery as well as offices 
of dr wlgery Werte there not * to receive orders, as well as 
others to give and authorize them 1 Eflrange. 
Von dv not know the heavy grievances, 

"The tolls, the labours, weary drudgericr, 
Which they impole, Southern't Orooneta, 

Vo theo that dvwdgery of pow'r I gives 
Carex be thy lot 1 reign thou, and let me lives Dryden, 
Parade wat 4 place of bility, as well as immortality, without 
dradgeryy and Without forrow, Locke, 
Even Dradgery himfelf, 
Ax at the-car he (eats, or duity hews 
he palace ne, looks gay. % Summer, 
It is now handled by every dirty wench, and condemned to do 
her dr wilger ys Swiſt's Medicationt on @ Broowftich, 
Di v'parincnok . das ing and dax. ] The box out 
of which flower is {prinkled upon roaſt meat. 


But it it hes tog long, the erackling's pall* 
Not by tho dv/gingbax to be recall'd, King's Coodery, 


Daub atv. «tv, [from dradging.) Laboriouſly ; 
tolllomely. 
ie daes now all the meaneft and triflingeſt things 
Arudging'y, without making uſe of any inferiour or ſubordinate 
munter. Ray on the Creation, 
DRUG. ee, French.) | 
1. An ingredient * in phy fick ; a medicinal ſimple. 
| A feet deicr.nd 

Hangs in the clouds, by equine winds 
Cole falling hom Nengala, or the Isles | 

Or Ternate and Tidore, whence merchants brin 
The ſpicy bugs. Ane! Pad Loft 


Juoaiiclous Tal. 
| Pp 


2. It is uſed ſometimes for poiſon. 


4+ A coed. This ſeems the meaning here. 


himſelf 


DR U 


s noble art to gain, 
He drugs and plants explor'd, alas! in vains 
Bright Helen mix'd a mirth-inſpiring bowl, 
. Temper'd with drugs of ſov'reign uſe, t aſſuage 
The boiling boſom of tumultuous rage. Pope's Odyſſey. 
In the names of drugs and plants, the miſtake in a word may 
endanger life, Baker's Reflections on Learning. 


o 


San. 


Mortal drugs 1 have; but Mantua's law 
Is death to any he that utters them. Shakeſpeare. 
And yet no doubts the poor man's draught controll; 
He dreads no poifon in his homely bowl : | 
Then fear the deadly drug, when gems divine 
Enchaſe the cup, and ſparkle in the wine. Dryden. 
3. Any thing without worth or value; any thing of 


which no 13 can be found, 
ach noble vice 
Shall bear a ow 
And virtue ſhall a drug become: 
An empty name, 
Was all her fame, 
But now ſhe ſhall be dumb. Dryden's Albion. 
from his firft ſwath proceeded 
Thro' ſweet degrees that this brief world affords, 
To ſuch as may the paſſive drugs of it 
Freely command, | 


Shakeſpeare. 
To DRUG. v. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To ſeaſon with Ingredients, commonly medicinal. 
| The ſurfeited grooms 
Do mock their charge with ſnores.— I've drugg'd thelr poſſets, 
That death and nature do contend about them. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To tincture with ſomething offenſive, 
Oft they allay'd, 

Hunger and thirſt confttalnin ; drugg'd as oft 
With hatefuleſt diſreliſh, writh'd their jaws 
With ſoot and cinders fill'd. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
Drv"cctr. . / A flight kind of woollen ſtuff, 

In druggets dreſt, of thirteen pence a-yard, 
See Philip's ſon amidſt his Perſian guard. Swift. 
Drv*"ac1sT, n. / [from drug.) One who ſells phyſical 
drugs. | 

. nitre we bought at the druggiſt's. Boyle. 
Drv'casTER, x. /. [from drug.] One who ſells phyſical 
ſimples. 

3 oil of turpentine I bought at the drugſter's. Boyle. 

They tet the clergy below their apothecaries, the phyſician 
of the ſoul below the drugſters of the body. Alterbury. 
DRUM. . / [tromme, Daniſh ; drumme, Erſe.] 
1. An inſtrument of military muſick, conſiſting of vel- 
lum ſtrained over a broad hoop on each fide, and 
beaten with ſticks, 

Let's march without the noiſe of threatening drums. Shak. 

In drums, the cloſeneſs round about, that preſerveth the ſound 
from diſperſing, maketh the noiſe come forth at the drum-hole 
far more loud and ſtrong than if you ſhould ſtrike upon the like 
ſkin extended in the open air! | Bacon, 

Tears trickling down their breaſts bedew the ground, 


And drums and trumpets mix their mournful ſound, Dryden. 
Now no more the drum 

Provokes to arms, or trumpets clangor ſhrill 

Aflrights the wives, and chills the virgin's blood, Philips, 


2. The tympanum of the ear, or the membrane 
which perceives the vibration of the air, 
To Drum, v. . 
1. To beat a drum; to beat a tune on a drum. 
2. To beat with a pulſatory motion. 
| - Now, heart, | 
Set ope thy Muices, ſend the vigorous bl 
Through every active limb for my relief; 
Then take thy reft within the quiet cell, 
| For thou ſhalt drum no more. . Dryden, 
To Drv'myLn, vn. To drone; to be ſluggiſh. 
| Hanmer, 
Take up theſe cloaths here quickly : where 's the cowlſtaff ? 
Look, how you drumble ! carry them to the landreſs in Datchet 
Mead. Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor, 
Davmrisn. . /. The name of a fiſh. 5 
The under-jaw of the drum from Virginia. Woodward, 
Davummaſjor, nm /. [drum and major.] The chief 
drummer of a regiment, ; | 
Such company may chance to ſpoil the ſwearing z 


And the drummajor's oaths, of bulk unruly, 
May dwindle to a feeble 5 Clhaweland, 
Drv'mwuaren, . / [drum and mater.) He who deals 
in drums. 
The dr«mmater uſes it, and the eabinetmaker. Mortimer. 
Dru'mmMrR, . / [from drum.] He whole office it is to 
beat the drum, 5 
Drummer, ſtrike up, and let us march away. Shakeſpeare, 
Here rows of drummers Rand in martial file, 
And with their vellum-thunder ſhake the pile. Cay. 
Dav"msrick. . / [drum and fick.] The Rick with 
which a drum is beaten, | | 
Dux. adj. [from drink. 
1. Intoxicated with ſtrong liquor; inebriated, 
'This was the morn when ifluing on the guard, 
Drawn up in rank and file, they ſtood prepar'd 
Of ſeeming arms to make a thort aſſay j | 
Then haſten to be drunk, the buſineſs of the day, Dryden, 
We generally conclude that man drunk, who takes pains to 


he thoutzht ſober, : 4 Spetlater. 
2. Drenched or ſaturated with moiſture, 
I will make mine arrows drunk with blood. Deuteronomy. 


Dru'nNKARD. . /+. & per drunk.) One given to ex- 
ceſlive uſe of ſtrong liquors z one addicted to habitual 
ebriety. : 

Some blood drawn on me would beget opinian 

Of my more fierce endeavour, I've ſeen % 

Do more than this in ſport. Shateſp. King Lear. 
My bowels cannot hide her woes, 

But, like a drantard, I muſt vomit them. Shakeſpeare. 
God will not take the druntard's excule, that he has Io long 
accuſtomed himſelf to Intemperate drinking, that now he cannot 
leave it off, South, 

Dav'xxun, adj, [from drink] 

1. Intoxicated with liquor ; inebriated, 

O monſtrous beaſt | how like a ſwine he lies! 
Ire, 1 will praQtife on this 4% nen man, Shakeſpeare, 
een men Imagine every thing turneth round : they ima- 
eine that things come upon themz they ſee not well things 

« afar oft; thoſe things that they ſee near had, they fee out of 
their place, and ſometimes they foe things double. Bacon. 

2. Given to habitual ebriety. 


3- Saturated with moiſture, 
Then let the earth be drunben with our blood, Shakeſpeare, 
4. Done in a ſtate of inebriation. 
When your carters, or your waiting vaſſaly, 
Have done a nen LR. and defac'd 
The 3 image af our dear Redeemer, 


DRY 


8 We ſhould for honour take + 


he drunken quarrels of a rake. 


Dav'xnranLY, ady, [ from 2 1. hs * | 
IS | 8 


manner. 
f My blood already, like the pelic 

Haſt thou tapt out, and — — . 8 
Dav'wxe uss. 1. . [from drunken.) bake, 
1. Intoxication with ſtrong liquor, 
Every going off from our natural and common tem 


| uſual ſeverity of behaviour, is a degree of druntenneſ; rer, and oye 
J. n 5 J. lor Ru t f 
2. Habitual ebriety. oi + Rule of Living ty, 


The Lacedemonians trained up their child 
neſs, by bringing a drunken man into their . 


ate dronia. 
Watt, be 
. . - 2 0 $08 t 
3. Intoxication or inebriation of any kind; 0 
the faculties. | | 
Paſſion is the drunkenneſs of the mind, 
; preſent workings not controllable by reaſon, 
DRY. adj. I drug, Saxon.] 
1. Arid; not wet; not moiſt. 
If the pipe be a little wet on the inſide, it w ; 
ing ſound from the ſame pipe dry. a * 
When God ſaid, 
Be gather'd now, ye waters under heay'n, 
Into one place, and let dry land appear ! 
Of turbid elements the ſport z 
From clear to cloudy toſt, from hot to cold, 
And dry to moiſt. 
2, Not rainy. 


N Spenſer 


there be a ſhowering April between, 


3. Not ſucculent ; not juicy. 

I will drain him dry as hay; 
Sleep ſhall neither night nor day 
Hang upon his penthouſe lid: | 
Hue ſhall live a man forbid, Shakeſp, Mack, 
4. Being without tears. 

Dry mourning will decays more deadly bring, 
As a north wind burns a too forward ſpring ; 
| Give ſorrow vent, and let the ſlulces go. 
5. Thirſty ; a-thirſt, 

So dry he was for ſway, 

Void of a bulky charger near their lips, 
With which, in often interrupted ſleep, 
Their frying blood compels to irrigate | 
Their dry farr'd tongues, Phila 
6. Jejune,; barren ; plain; unembelliſhed; with 

pathos ; without flowers. | 

As we thould take care that our tile in writing be nelther 
nor empty, we ſhould look. again it be not winding or wum 
with far-fetched deſcriptions : either is a vice, Ben Forſm, 

It remaineth to treat concerning ornaments within or with 
out the fabrick. 3 a piece not ſo dry as the meer contemplation of 
proportions : and therefore I hope therein ſomewhat to refreſh both 
the reader and myſelf. Watton's Arcbiteun, 


Dia 


That the fire burns by heat, is an empty dey return to the 
queſtion, and leaves us ſtill ignorant, Glamvill, 
It is # dry fable, with little or nothing in it. L Eftrany, 


Authority and friendſhip work upon ſome, dry and ſober real 
works upon others. L' Eftrany, 
To clear up this theory, I was willing to lay afide dry tub 
tilties with which the ſchools are filled. Burnet's Than, 
' Theſe epiſtles will become leſs dey, and more ſuiceptible of 
ornament, . Pie 
7. Hard; ſevere, [ Drien anciently to endure; dit, 
Scottiſh. ] 
Of two noblemen, the one was given to ſcoff, but kept ent 
royal cheer in his houſe; the other would aſk of thoſe that h 
been at his table, was there never a flout or dry blow given? Bacon 
I rather hop'd I ſhould no more 1 
Hear from you o' th' gallanting ſcore 
For hard dry baſtings us'd to prove 
The readieſt remedies of love; 
Next a dry diet. 


To Dry. v. a. | b 
1. Jo free from moiſture; to arefy; to exſiccate, 


The meat was well, if you were ſo contented. 
»—] tell thee, Kate, *cwas burnt and dried away, N | 
Heat drieth bodies that do eafily expire, as parchment, kth 
roots, and clay; and fo doth time arefy. Bait 
Herbs and flowers, if they be dried in the ſhade, or dried int 
hot ſun a ſmall time, kee beſt | Bath 
The running ſtreams are : 
See, they have caught the father of the flock, 
Who dries his fleece upon the neighbouring rock. Din 
2. To exhale moiſture, 
was grief no more, or grief and rage were one 
Within her foul: at laſt 'twas rage alone; 
Which, burning upwards in ſueceſſion, dries 
The tears that ſtood conſidering in her eyes. Dy 
3. To wipe away moiſture, 
Then with her veſt the wound the wipes and dries bah 
See, at your bleſt returning, 
Rage diſappears; 
The widow'd iſle in mourning : 
Dries up her tears, Dryden 14 
4. To ſcorch with thirſt. | 
Their honourable men are famiſhed, and their multitude l 
Fog mn why Tſaiahy "+I 
o drain; to exhauſt, 
Rath Elpenor, In an evil hour, 
i D fe bowl, and —_ 
exhale his ſurfeit by irrigvous ſlee 1 
Imprudent: him qearh's 19 divp ond, Tur 


6. To Day wp, To deprive totally of moiſture; 
take all moiſture away. _ | 
The water of the ſea, which formerly covered it, my 
exhaled and dried up by the ſun. i 
To Day, wv. n. To grow dry; to loſe moiſluri 
be drained of its moiſture. | 


Dar'ss, #./. [from dry.) That which has the ( 
oy of abſorbing moiſture. oY 
'he ill effects of drinking are relieved by this plant 54 
a great dryer and opener, eſpecially by perſpiration» 
Day'sY8v, adj. [dry and G.] Without tears 
out weeping. | 
gehe 5 deform what heart of rock could long 


Hullra, 


u 
Go 


* 


Drycied behald Adem eld se but were. — 
DaY'Ly, adv. [from dry.] 
1. 3 moiſture, 8 | 
2. Coldly; frigidly ; without a n. 
The an pol em to himſelf how dryly the kin 


_r_ 
been uſed by his council, did Rrive to recover 3 lay 
Would ſt thou to honour and preferments climbs 


Be bold in miſchief, dare ſome mighty crime, 
Which dungeons, death, or baniſhment deli ql 
uch 

e) 


You Malgcht are on your knees fer pardon, pardon. Shatfp. | 


For virtue is but dryly prais'd, and Rarves. D ; J 


Yrs 


Min, 


A dry March and a dry May portend a wholeſome Cummer, ip © 
The weather, we agreed, was too dry for the ſeaſon, 45 


Shakeſd. Ta. | 


5 * . 1 * f b « 
ö of — "© 
DUB. 


1 plain, without inventlon's aid, | 
i? receipts how poems may be 


from dry: 
40 ftecit/. 


a ord which did firſt difperſe 


u through the univerſe z 
Forty. _ 9 coldneſs heat reſiſts, | 
While ry havey and that we are, ſubſiſts. Denham." 
All that „ fapplies an oil for the inunction of. the bones and 


the articulations, and 


reſerv ing 


9 ſea ever likely 


to be evaporated by the ſun, or to 
n 


lence. 
ſucculen 5 All's 


ind then, u 

Want o 
ith his voluptuouſneſs, 

Fin and the dryneſs of his bones, 


Call on him pet be 
er 0 1 
Want of embelliſhment; 


"eb; barrenneſs. 
Their new flowers pred be 
neſs and {qualory if they chuſe no y 
Be fal 

nury of fanc 


Y ; 
Want of ſenſibi 


or dryneſs of expreſſion aſk it. 
lich in 


2 ferven 
re N | 
wy by the perceiving of our weakneſs. 


ru ASE. . , diy and nur ſe.] 
A woman who 
out the breaſt. 


tempt of the perſon taken care of. | 


his laundry, his waſher, and his wringer. 
„ Dry 'nUR88. B. 4. 


*hout the breaſt. 
without As Romulus a wolf did rear, 


80 he was drynurs'd by a bear. 


without treading above the ſhoes in the water. 


1 ryſþad to paſs, the parts the floods in tway 3 
And ede huge mountains from their native ſeat 
She would command themſelves to bear away. 

Has honour's fountain then ſuck'd back the ſtream ? ö 
He has; and hooting boys may dryſpod paſs, 
And gather pebbles from the naked ford. 


two. 


be of the dual number, and under the other of the 22 
Clarke's 


y a blow with the ſword. 


1. To make a man a knight. 
Knight, knight, good mother! Baſiliſco like. 
What! I am dubb'd ; I have it on my ſhoulder, 


peareth upon records 


2. To confer any kind of dignity, or new character. 
The jealous o'erworn widow and herſelf, 
Since that our brother dubb'd them gentlewomen, 


Are mighty goſſips in this monarchy. Shakeſp., Richard III. 
H Ei 


e 
Cave thee no inſtance why thou ſhould do treaſon, 


Vuleſs to dub thee with the name of traitor. Shakeſpeare. 
Women commence by Cupid's dart, 
As a king hunting dubs a hart. Cleaveland. 


A plain gentleman, of an ancient family, is of better quality 
tan a new knight, though the reaſon of his dubbing was merito- 
* ollier on Pride, 


O poet! thou hadſt been diſereeter, 
Hanging the monarch's hat ſo high, | 
If thou hadſt dh, thy ſtar a meteor, ; 


That did but blaze, and rove, and die. Prior. 
Theſe demoniacks let me dub 
With the name of legion club. 


A man of wealth is dubb'd a man of worth; 


Venus ſhall give him form, and Anſtis birth. Pope. 
Des. . /. [from the verb.] A blow; a knock. 
As ſkilful coopers hoop their tubs 
With Lydian and with Phrygian dubs. Hudibras. 


Dvnro's1Ty, 3. /. [from dubious.] A thing doubtful, 


A word not uſed. i 


Men often ſwallow falſities for truths, dubiofities for certaintics, 


ities for poflibilities, and things impoſlible for poſſible, 


DUBIOUS, adj. [dubius, Latin.] 
. Youbting ; not ſettled in an opinion. 


. Uncertain ; that of which the truth is not fully 


No quick reply to dubious queſtions make. Denbam. 
We alſo call it a dubiows or doubtful propoſition, when there are 
a9 rgurnents on either ſide, | Watts's Logick. 
3- Not plain; not clear. 
Satan with leſs toil, and now with eaſe, ” 
Han on the calmer wave, by dubious light. Milton, 
+ mas the event uncertain, 
is utmoſt pow'r with adverſe pow'r oppos'd 
: In dabiogg battle, on the plains of heav'n. : Milton. 
! BIOUSLY, adv. [from dubious.] Uncertainly ; 


without any determination, 


Oubtfulneſ;, 


„ without ornament or embellic.j,DU'BITABLE, 4 [dubite 


Pope, 


ived to be peculiarly ſcorched” and 
** pore? of the 88 want and defect of 
| ' Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


1 oper of the ligaments, 
ts | igidity, and keeping them ſupple | 
daga chemo from dryneſs and righttYs ad Ach AR ig, Gent. 
h libl a 

then muſt we fancy this impolſible dryneſs, 
with bucket : Ger Betons account, calumniate nature ? Bentley, | | 7 

PT FR DUCK. . / [anas ; ducken, to dip, Dutch.] 

I. A water fowl, both wild and tame. 


Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra, | 
uſcular fleſh depends upon the hardneſs, | 
Arbuthnot., 


want of pathos ; jejune-| 


2. A word of endearment, or fondneſs, 
and ſweetneſs do as much corrupt as others 


Ben Jonſon. 
chful where the author excels, and paraphraſe where pe- 


s. A declination of the head ; fo called from 


devotion ;' want of ardour ; | 


aridity. this dryneſs of ſpirit, God intends to make | 
dey at 2 END our direct and ſolemn devo. | 
Taylor. 


brings up and feeds a child with- 


One who takes care of another: Sh Bins con. i; 


the pert his cook, or] To Duck. v. u. [from the noun.}] 
Mrs, Win n N ee e Nie os 


[from the noun.] To feed 


| Hudibras. 
ers Hob. 44%. [dry and ſod.) Without wet feet; | 


He had embarked us in ſuch diſadvantage, as we r — 4 
2. To drop down the head, as a duck. 


Fairy Queen. ? 


| Dryden. | 
Dv'at. adj. [dualis, Latin.] Expreſſing the number 3. To bow low ; to cringe. In Scottiſh 4), or juy#, 


languages have only one variation, and ſo the Latin; 
SN Cote pas Hebrew have one to ſignify two, and another 
w ſignify more than two: under one variation the noun is ſaid to 


F 

DUB. v. a. [dubban zo pudene, Saxon; addubpa till] . 

porno a0 to dub a knight. Addubba, in its 
rimary ſenſe, ſignifies 40 frike, knights being made 


Shakeſp. 
The robes which the kings then allowed to each knight, when 
ke was dubbed, of green, or burnet, as they ſpake in that age, ap- 
5 Camden's Remaint. 

The king ſtood up under his cloth of ſtate, took the ſword from 
the lord proteor, and dubbed the lord mayor of London knight. 
ayward on Edward Vl. 


Swift, 


Brown's Pulgar Errours. 


athort write often dubiouſly, even in matters wherein is ex- 


| 
” BlOUSNERS, . . [from dubious.) Uncertainty ; | 


rich definitive truth. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
1 makers wander in generals, and talk dubiouſly, and 
do the reader the buſineſs interpreting. Swift, 


She ſpeaks with dubiouſeeſs; not with the certainty of a e 


* : * 


. 7 ; 1 - vo 6 Pl * 
* N L i | 4 K ; 
5 5 * 1 7 


a 


' tain 3 what may be doubted. 
doubting; doubt, 


Many of the ancients denied the antipodes; but the experience 
of our enlarged navigation can now affert them beyond all dubita- 


tion. 3 Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Dubitation may be called a negative perception; that is, when J 

Perceive that what-I ſee is not what I would ſee. Grew. 

Duca. adj. [from duke.) Pertaining to a duke: as, 
a ducal coronet. k | 


Dvu'car. x. / [from duke.) A coin ſtruck by dukes : | 


in ſilver, valued at about four ſhillings and fix pence; 
in gold, at nine ſhillings and fix pence. 8 
1 cannot. inſtantly raiſe up the groſs 
Of full three thouſand dacaas. S re. 
There was one that died in debt: it was „here his 
creditors were, that he was dead: one ſaid, he hath carfied five 
hundred ducats of mine into the other world. Bacon. 


The ducks, that heard the proclamation cried, 
And fear'd a proſecution might betide, 
Full twenty mile from town their voyage take, 
Obſcure in ruſhes of the liquid lake, Dryden. 
Grubs, if you find your land ſubject to, turn ducks into irs 


Will you buy any tape or lace for'your cap | 
My dainty duck, my dear-a ? Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 


the fre- 
quent action of a duck in the water, 2 | 
Back, ſhepherds, back ; enough your play a 
Till next ſunſhine holyday : PI 
Here be without duck or nod, 
Other trippings to be trod, : 
Of lighter toes, and ſuch court guiſe 
As Mercury did firſt deviſe. y 9 


it and rebound.” 1 
Neither croſs and pile, nor ducks and drakes, are quite ſo an- 
cient as handy-dandy. . + | Arbuthnot and Pope. 


1. To dive under water as a duck, 
The varlet ſaw, when to the flood he came, 
How without ſtop or ſtay he fiercely leapt ; 
And deep himſelf be ducked in the ſame, 
That in the lake his lofty creſt was ſteept. 
Let the labouring bark climb hills of ſeas | 
Olympus high, and duck again as low 9885 
As hell's from heaven. 5 Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
Thou art wickedly devout 
In Tiber ducking thrice by break of day. Dryden, 


As ſome raw youth in country bed, | 
When at a ſkirmiſh firſt he hears © * 
The bullets whiſtling round his ears, 
Will duck his head atide, will tart, 
And feel a trembling at his heart. Swift. 
to make obeiſance, is ſtill uſed, 

I cannot flatter and look fair, * 
Smile in men's faces, ſmooth, deceive, and cog, 
Duck with French nods, and apiſh courteſy. - Shakeſpeare. 
'The learned pate 
Ducks to the golden fool, 
„ Duck, v. a. To put under water. 


Dvu'cktr. 3. / [from duck. ] 


1. A diver. 
2. A cringer, | ; Dic. 


Du'ckix Gs TOOL. 2. /, [duck and fool.) A chair in] 


which ſcolds are tied, and put under water. 

ä She in the ductingſtoo/ ſhould take her ſeat, 
 _ Dreſtlike herſelf in a great chair of ſtate, Diorſet. 
Reclaim the obſtinately opprobrious and virulent women, and 
make the ducking ſtool more uſeful. Addiſon's Freebolder. 

Ducx rr“ Eb. adj. [duck and leg.) Short legged. 

Ducklegg'd, ſhort waiſted, ſuch a dwarf ſhe is, 
| That ſhe muſt riſe on tiptoes for a kiſs. Dryden's Juvenal. 
Dvu'ckLinG, 3 [from duck.) A young duck ; the 
Ducklings, though hatched and led by a hen, if ſhe brings them 
to the brink of a river or pond, preſently leave her, and in they 
go. | ; Ray on the Creation. 
Ev'ry morn 


Amid the ducklings let her ſcatter corn. s Paſtorals. 
Du"ckmEaT. 2. ½ [duck and meat ; 
common plant growing in ſtanding waters. 


o Ducko'y. v. a. [miſtaken for decoy the decoy 
being commonly practiſed upon ducks, produced the 


errour.] To entice to a ſnare, 


This fiſh hath a lender membranous ſtring, which he projects 
his tongue 1 with 
| | Grew. 
Ducxco'r. . / Any means of enticing and enſnar- 


and draws in at pleaſure, as a ſerpent dot 
this he duckoys little fiſhes, and preys upon them, 


ing. 


Scducers have found it the moſt compendious eb their de- 


ſigns, to lead captive filly women, and make them t 
their whole family. 8 


Ducks roor. 2. /. Black ſnakeroot, or Mayapple. 


Du cw ED. . J. [duck and weed.) The ſame with | 


duckmeat. 


That we call duckevced hath a leaf no bigger than a thyme leaf, 
but of a freſher green; and putteth forth a little ſtring into the 
Bacon, 


water, far from the bottom. 


Dvucr, 3. / [ ductus, Lat.] 
1. Guidance; direction. 


* This doctrine, by faſtening all our actions by a fatal decree at 
the foot of God's chair, leaves nothing to us but only to obey our 
fate, to follow the duct of the ftars, or neceſſity of thoſe irony 

| Hammond. 


2. A paſſage through which any thing is conducted: 


chains which we are born under. 


a term chiefly uſed by anatomiſts. 


A duct from each of thole cells ran into the root of the tongue, 
; Where bath joined together, and paſſed forward in one common 


duct to the tip of it, iſon's Spefator, 
It was obſerved that the chyle, in the thoracick duct, retained 
the original taſte of the aliment, Arbuthnot on Aliments, 


DUCTILE. aj. Pn Lat.] 
1. Flexible; pliable. \ * 
Thick woods and gloomy 1 * | : 
Conceal the happy plant from human ſight : * 
One bough it bears; but, wond'rous to behold ! | 
The du#ile rind and leaves of radiant gold. Dryd. Ancid. 


2. Eaſy to be drawn out into length, or expanded. 


All bodies du#ile and tenſile, as metals, that will be drawn 
into wires 3 wool and tow, that will be drawn into yarn or thread 


| have the appetite of not diſcontinuing Rrongs acen. 


J Doobtful ; uncef 
DupntTa'TiON. 2. / [dubitatio, Latin.] The 28 of 


beste 7. [from dil] Flexi 


2. Obſequiouſneſs ; compliance. ae; 
|Dvu"poeoN, 3. % [dolcb, German. 
1. A ſmall dagger mee 


Mortimer s Huſbandry. | 


5 


| | | Milton, | 
4. A ſtone thrown obliquely on the water, ſo as to ſtrike 


5 per * or” 


2. Proper; fit z appropriate. 
; N. ee. may be taken to excite, in 


3. Exact; without deviation. 
: . You m 


Fany Queens | 


Shakeſpeare's Timon. 


3 


G 
lens paluſtris.) A 


To Dus. v. a. 


e duckcoys to 
Decay 0 Bay. 


fluxed into another world. 


Du"sLLIST. . / [from duel.) 


* 4 C2 
; 5 EY a mY 
* 3 N 
« 
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Golly i tf th pine, o i the ghet and ik Age 


all 1 4 wy 2 5 Dry 
3. Tractable; — complying 3 mielding. 
e DICE 


. generous thoughts in 
Of true nobility 3 forms their d##ile minds = 3 
To human virtues, GE MILES ans oh, Pbilhi. 
Their deſigning leaders cannot deſire a more du#ile end eaſy 
Addiſon's Freebolder. 
bility z ducti- 
I; when I value gold; may think upon - 
The du#ileneſs, the application; 
The wholeſomeneſs, the ingenuity, .. 


From ruſt, from ſoil, from fire ever free. Downs 
Dvcerriity... %. [from dudile.] 1 

1. Quality of ſuffering extenſion; flexibility. 

Yellow colour and du&#ility are properties of : they belong 


to all gold, but not only to gold ; for ſaffron is alſo yellow, and 


lead is dufiile, © ; Wart's Logich, 


It was a ſerviceable dudgeon 8 651.0 Ws 
Either for fighting or for drudging. Hudibras. 


2. Malice ; fullenneſs; malignity ; fit wil. 


Civil dudgeon firſt grew high, | K 
And men fell out they knew not why, © ; 


The cuckoo took this a little in dudgeon. 120 ange. 


DUE. adj. The participle paſſive of owe. Idi, French. 
1. Owed; that which any one has a right to detnan 


- conſequence of a compaR, or for any other rea- 
There is due from the judge to the advocate ſome commendation 
and gracing, where cauſes are well handled and fair N There 
is likewiſe due to the public a civil reprehenſion of advocates, where 
e appeareth cunning, groſs neglect, or flight information. 


: | | WEL | | ; Bacon. x 

- "Mirth and cheerfulneſs are but the due reward of innocency of ' © © 

life. e e ee ee CBP — 
A preſent bleſſing upon our faſts is neither originally due from 

God's juſtice, nor becomes due to us from his veracicy, 


: ; 1 Smalridge's Sermont. 
There is a reſpe& due to mankind, which ſhould incline ever the 
wiſeſt of men to follow innocent cuſtoms, 25 Watts, 


rlont attending on 
earthly ſatisfactions. 
N | Atrerbury. 


ight ſce him come towards me beating the ground in 


ſolemnities, a due ſenſe of the vanity 


ſo due time, as no dancer can obſerve better meaſure. Sidney. 
And Eve within, due at her hour, prepar'd * 
For dinner ſavoury fruits. Milton. 


hi Conſequent to; occaſioned or effected by. Proper, 
| but not uſual. | | 


The motion of the oily d may be in as to ſome 


partial ſolution made by the vinous ſpirit, which may tumble 


them to and fro, 


Boyle. 
Dus. adv. [from the adjective.] Exactly; dire&ly 3 


duly. The courſe is due eaſt, or due we 
Like the Pontick ſea, 
Whoſe icy current, and compulſive courſe, 
. Ne'er feels retiring ebb, but keeps due on 


To the Propontick and the Helleſpont. Shakeſp, Ochalle. = 
Dus. . /. [from the adje&ive.] " 
1. That which belongs to one; 


that which may be 
juſtly claimed. | 


My due from thee, is this imperial crown, 
Which, as immediate from thy place and blood, 
Derives itſelf to me. | | 8 

The ſon of Duncan, Kees | 
From whom this tyrant holds the due of birth 4 | 
Lives in the Engliſh court,  Shakeſpeart's Macbeth. 
Thou better know'ſt | 

Effects of courteſy, dues of gratitude 2 $ 7 

+ Thy half o' th' kingdom thou haſt not forgot, 
Wherein I thee endow'd.  Shakeſpeart's King Lear. 
The due of honour in no point omit. Sbaleſp. Cymbeline. = 
I take this garland, not as given by you, | * 
But as my merit and my beauty's due. | Dryden. 
No popular afſembly ever knew, or propoſed, or declared, what 


ſhare of power was their duc. | Swift, 
The key of this infernal pit by due, 
And by command of heaven's all-powerful king, 
I keep, Milton! Paradiſe Loſt, 
3. Whatever cuſtom or law requires to be done. 
8 Befriend * 
Us, thy vow'd prieſts, till outmoſt end Yo 
Of all thy dues * done, and none left out. Milton. 
; They pay the dead his annual duez. Dryden. 
4. Cuſtom ; tribute; exactions; legal or cuſtomary 
perquiſites, oy 


In reſpect of the exorbitant dues that are paid at nog 
ports, this deſervedly retains the name of free. diſon. 


from the noun.] To pay as due; 
perhaps for endow, It is perhaps only in this ſingle 


_ paſſage. | 


This is the lateſt glory of their praiſe, * + > 
That I' thy enemy due thee withal. Shakeſpeare. 


DUEL. . / [duellum, Latin.) A combat between 
two; a ſingle fight. 

In many armies, it the matter ſhould be tried by duel between 
two champions, the victory ſhould go on the one ſide; and yet, if 
it be tried by the groſs, go on the other fide, Bacon. 

Dream not of your fight W 
As of a duel, or the local wounds 
Of head or heel. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
"Twas I that wrong'd you; you my life have ſought: | 
No duel ever was more juſtly fought. 1" 3. Wales 


Jo Du' L. v. u. [from the noun.] To fight a ſingle 
* combat, 5 5 
He muſt at length, poor man! die dully at home, when 
here he might ſo faſhionably and genteelly have been — 1 | 
| t 
The challenging and fighting with a man is called duelling. 


To Du'sL, v. a. To attack or fight with ſingly. 
Who fingle . 
Duell'd their armies rank'd in proud array, 
Himſelf an army, now unequal match *'* 
To ſave himſelf againſt a coward arm'd, 
At one ſpear's length. 


Milton's Agoniftet, 


Dvu"zLLER. =. / [from duel.) A fingle combatant, 


They perhaps begin as fingle duellers, but then they ſoon get 
their troops about them. Decay of Piny. 


1. A ſingle combatant. 4 
If the King ends the differences, the caſe will fall out no worſe 
than when two duelliſts enter the field, where the worited party 
hath his ſword again, without further hurt, — 
; 40— M Hence 


DrELO. . / 


* 


Ts DU'LCORATE. v. @. [from dulcir, Latin. 
1. Jo ſweeten, 
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3. Qne who profeſſes to ſtudy the rules of honour, 
H boyght arms Mung not like'd ; for his firſt day 

Of bearing thera in field, he threw em away; 

And hath no Meal loſt, our dualliſli ſay. Ben Jonſon. 

Italian. The duel ; the rule of duel- 


lin . , 

The gentleman will, for his honour's ſake, have one bout with 

p | he cannot by the duello avold it. Sbakeſpeare. 
DUE'NNA. u. f. [Spaniſh] An old woman kept to 
guard a younger. 

I felt the ardour of my paſſion increaſe as the ſeaſon ad- 
vanced, till In the month of July 1 could no longer contain: 1 
bribed her ducnna, Was admitted to the bath, ſaw her undreſſed, 
and the wonder diſplayed, - Avrbuthnot and Pope. 

Duo. . I {deggia, to give ſuck, Iſlandick.] | 
1. A pap a nipple ; U teat: ſpoken of beaſts, or in 
| malice or contempt of human beings, 
Of her there bred 
A thouſand young ones, which the daily fed, 
Sucking upon her poiſonous dugs each one 


* 


Of ſundry ſhape, yet all Ill-favoured. Fa cen. 
They are firſt fed « and nouriſhed with the milk of a ig 
Vile 


| Raleigh's 
Then ſhines the goat, whoſe brutiſh dug. ſupplied 
The infant Jove, and nurſt his growing pride. Creech, 
2. It ſeems o have been uſed formerly of the breaſt, 
- Without reproach. b 
It was a faithleſs ſquire that was the ſource 
, Of all my ſorrow, and of theſe ſad tears 
With whom, from tender dug of common nourſe, 
At once 1 was up brought. Fairy Queen, 
As mild and gentle as the cradle-babe, 
Dying with mother's dug between its lips, Shakeſpeare, 
Dy 6, preter, and part, pap. of dig. | 
They had often found medals, and pipes of lead, as they dug 
among the rubbiſh, Addiſon on Italy. 
DUKE. . / [duc, French ; dux, Latin.] One of the 
higheſt order of nobility in England, in rank a no- 
bleman next to the royal family, 
The duke of Cornwall, and Regan his dutcheſs, will be here 
with him this night, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Aurrarle, Surrey, and Exeter, muſt loſe 
The names of duker, their titles, dignitics, 
„ And whatſoever profits thereby rife, Daniels C War, 
Nu"kubon. . /; [from duke.) 
1. The Mgniory' or poſſeſſions of a duke, 
er brother found a wife, 
Where he himſelf was loſt ; Proſpero his dukedom 
In a poor iſle. Ll Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
The cardinal never reſigned his purple for the proſpect of glviny 
© an heir to the dutadom of To * Addiſon 
2. The title or quality of a duke. | | 
Dubai ED. adj. [dull and brain.] Stupid; dol- 
"This arm of mine hath chaſtls'd 
The petty rebel, du{brain'd Buckingham. Sbaleſpeare. 
Dulles. «sf [dulcis, Lat.] | 
1. Sweet to the taſte ; luſcious, | 
From ſweet kernels preſs'd, | 
She tempers dulcet creams z nor theſe to hold 
Wants the fit veſſels pure. 
2. Sweet to the eur; harmonious; melodious, 
I ſat upon a promontory, 
And heard a mermaid, on a dolphin's back, | 
Uttering ſuch du{cer and harmonious breath, k 
That the rude fea grew civil at her ſong. Sbaleſbeare. 
A belek huge | | 
Roſe like an exhalatlon, with the ſound 
Ot dulcet ſymphonles, and volces ſweet, Milton, 
Dvut.cirica'rioN, , / [from duel] The a& of 
ſweetening; the act of freeing from acidity, ſaltneſs, 
or acrimony, 
In colcothar, the exaRteſt calcination, followed by an exquiſite 
e apy does not reduce the remaining body into elementary 
earth ; for after the falt of vitriol, If the calcination have been 
too faint, iy drawn out of the colcothar, the reſidue is not earth, 
but a mint body, rich in medical virtues, Boyle. 
To DU LCIFY, v. a. [dulcifier, Fr.] To ſweeten ; to 
K * trom acidity, ſaltneſs, or acrimony of any 
n 
A decoQtion of wild gourd, or colocynthls, though ſomewhat 
qualified, will not from every hand be du{cified into aliment, by 


Milton. 


an addition of flour or meat. Brown, neſs of Nr. N 
I drofled, him with a pledy't, dipt in a dulcified tincture of vi- Nor is the dunes of the ſcholar to extinguiſh, but rather to 
trlol. 8 Wiſeman's Surgery, inflame, the charity of the teacher. South, 
Spirit of wine dulcifies ſpirit of Calt ; nitre or vitriol have other Shadwel alone my perfect image bears, E 
Had effects. ”  Arbutbnot on Aliments, Mature in dulng from his tender years. Dryden. 
Duett, . % [dolcimello, Skinner, ] A muſical | 2+» Want of quick perception. " 


inſtrument played by ſtriking the braſs wires with 
little ſticks, ' | 


or |. * * 
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+ Meeting with Time, Slack thingy fad I, 


Thy ſcythe is dull; whet it, for ſhame. Herbert. 


3. Unready ; awkward. „ 
Gynecia a great while ſtood ſtill, with a kind of dul amatement, 
looking ſtedfaſtly upon her. Sidney. 
O help thou my weak wit, and ſharpen my * — 2 
| 4 airy n. 
Memory is ſo neceſſary to all conditions of life, that we are not 
to fear it ſhould grow dull for want of exerciſe, if exerciſe would 
- make it ranger. . | © Locke 
4. Hebetated ; not quick. | J | 
This people's heart is waxed groſs, and their ears are dull of 
hearing, | Matth. xiii. 15. 
The princes of Germany had but a dull fear of the greatneſs of 
Spain, upon a general apprehenſion 3 now that fear js ſharpened 
and pointed, Hacon. 
5, Sad; melancholy, inf 
6. Sluggiſh ; heavy; ſlow of motion. 
Phenceforth the waters waxed dull and Now, 
And all that drunk thereof did faint and feehle grow. Spenſer, 
7. Groſs ; cloggy ; vile. 
She excels each mortal thing 
” Upon the dull earth dwelling, Sb. Too Gent. of Verona. 
8. Not exhilarating ; not delightful : as, to make dictio- 
naries is dull work, 
9. Not bright: as, the mirror is dull, the fire is dull. 
I' not be made a ſoft and dull- eyed fool, 
To ſhake the head, relent, and ſigh, and yield 
To chriſtian interceſſors. Sbal . Merch. of Venice. 
10. Drowſy ; ſleepy. ; 
To Dull, v. 4. (from the adjective.] 
1. To ſtupify ; to 1nfatuate, 
80 was ſhe dulled with all, that we could come ſo near as to 
hear her ſpeeches, and yet ſhe not perceive the hearers of her la- 


mentation. | Sidney. 
"Thoſe drugs ſhe hay 
Will ftupify and du// the ſenſe awhile. =Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 


2. To blunt; to obtund. | 
Borrowing dull the edge of induſtry. 
This entrance of the battle did whet the courage of the Spaniargs, 

though it dle their (words. Bacon. 

3. To ſadden ; to make melancholy. | 

4. To hebetate ; to weaken. 

Now forc'd to overflow with brackiſh tears, 
The troublous noiſe did du// their dainty ears, Spenſer, 
Nothing hath more dullad the wits, or taken away the will of 
children from learning, than care in making of Latin, Aſcham. 

5. To damp; to clog, | 
* were thort, as if darts thrown out with a ſudden quick-- 

neſs leſt that vigilant and erect attention of mind, which in prayer 
is very neceſſary, ſhould be waſted or dulled through N 
ere 

In bodies, union theneth and cheriſheth any natural ac- 
tion; and, on the other fide, weakeneth and dulleth any violent 

; * : and even ſo is it of mind. Bacon, 

6. To make 2 or ſlow of motion. 

Uſury dulls and z all induſtries, wherein money would be 
1 if it were not tor the lugs Bacon. 

7. To ſully brightneſs, 

The breath dulli the mirrour, Bacon. 

Du'LLaRD. . / [from dull.) A blockhead; a dolt; 

a ſtupid fellow; a dunce. | 
What! mak'ſt thou me a dullard in this act? 
Wilt thou not ſpeak to me ? Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
Thou muſt make a dullard of the world, 
If they not thought the profits of my death 
Were very pregnant and potentlal ſpurs | 
Iso make thee ſeek it. Shakeſpeare's King Laar. 

Dulux. adv. (oo dull.) | oe 

1. Stupidly ; doltiſhly, e 
It is not ſuffigient to imitate nature in every circumſtance du/ly, 

literally, and meanly z but it becomes a painter to take what is 
moſt beautiful, | Dryden's Dufreſney. 

2. Slowly; Nuggiſhly, 5 
The air, if it be moiſt, doth in a degree quench the flame, and 

howſoever maketh it burn more dully. acon. 


Not that 1 think thoſe pantomimes, 
Who vary aQion with the times, 
Are leſs ingenious in their art 
Than thoſe who dul act one part. 


3. Not vigorouſly ; not gaily ; not brightly ; not keenly. | 


Hudibras. 


Dux ESS. u. /. [from dull.] 


1. Stupidity ; weakneſs of intellect; indocility ; ſlow- 


Nature, by a continual ule of any thing, groweth to a on and 
du luci either of appetite or working. acon. 


Ye hear the ſound of the cornet, flute, harp, ſackbut, pfaltery, | 3* Drowſineſs; inclination to ſleep. 


dulcimer, and all kinds of muſtek. Daniel, Ill. $4 


Here ceaſe more queſtions 3 ' 
Thou art inclin'd to ſleep. Te a good du/neſs, 
And give it wa Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt, 


8 Sluggichneſs of motion 

The ancients, for the dwlcorating of frult, do commend foine's] J N. , 
dung above all other dung. : 7 : 3 8 Dimneſs ; want of luſtre, 

. 'To make'lefd aorlmonicus. . Bluntneſs ; want of edge. 


'Vurbith mineral, as it is fold In the hopy, Is a rough medicine; Dv'ty, adv, [from due.] 


but, being ſomewhat d#{coratod firit procureth vomiting, and then 


(all vation, : Wileman's Surgery. 
Dur.cora'ri0N, , / [from 1 The act of 
ſWeetening. 


Malt yathereth a ſwoetneſh to the taſte, which appeareth In the 
wort 1 the dene of things Is worthy to be tried to the full; 
tor that 4s{c ation Importath a degree to noveiſhment 1 and the 
making ot things Inalimental to become alimental, may de an ex- 
perimont of great pront. Bacon 

Dv"tnzav, n, . {ul and bead.) A blockhead; a 
wreteh toolith and, ttupid 3 a dolt. | | 
This people be tools and de to all goodneſs 3 but ſubtle, 

« eunning, and bold iy any mitchiet, Aleda 


1 . / IN.] An inferiour kind of adords 


on. 

Paleatus faith, that the fame worſhip which de given to the pro. 
4 may be given do the image 3 but with the different degrees 
of latria and a. Stilling flat. 


i ork * [ 4v/, Welſh 3 bole, Saxon ; %, mad, 
Jutch. | \ 
1. Stupid ; doltiſh z blockiſh : unapprehenſive ; indo- 
eile 1 low of underſtanding. 
Such is their evil hap to play upon dul“ ſpirited meu. Hooker, | 
He that hath learned no wht by nature, nor art, may complain 
of | d or comes of a very de kindred, . 
"netimes this perception, a ſome Kind of bodies, le far more 
Qabtile than the fete; o that the ſenſe le but a dulf thing in com- 
pariton of Ir; Races Natural Miftery. 
Rvery Man, even the dv kt, is thinking more than the moſt 
Yoqueht can wach him how te viter, Dryden. 


mt 


1. Properly ; fitly ; in the due manner. 
Ever ſince they firmly have retained, 


And duly well obſerved his beheaſt. Spenſer, 
My prayers 
Are not words duly hallow'd, nor my wiſhes | 
More worth than vanlties ; yet prayers and wiſhes 
* Are all 1 can return. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


In the body, when the principal parts, as the heart and liver, 
do their offices, and all the inferiour ſmaller veſſels act orderly 
and du{y, there ariſes a ſweet enjoyment upon the whole, which we 
call health, South, 

If attention be d»/y engaged to thoſe refleQiong, they cannot fail 


of influence, Regen. 


2. Regularly ; exacly. 

Seldom at charch, twas ſuch a buſy life 3 
| But day ſent his family and wife. Pope. 
DUMB. %. (N, he was filent ; dambs, Gothick ; 
dumbe, Saxon ; dam, Daniſh ; dow, Dutch, dull. ] 

1. Mute ; incapable of ſpeech. 
It hath pleaſed himſelf ſometime to unlooſe the very tongues 
even of d creatures, and to teach them to plead in their own 
detence, leſt the cruelty of man ſhould perſiſt to afli& them. 


They ſpake not a word 
But like dad taturs, or unbreathing tones, 
Star'd each on other, 1 — Richard III. 


Some poſitive terms fignify a negative idea 1 blind implies a 
privation of fight, dumb a denial of ſpeech. Mattis Logich. 
2. Deprived of ſpeech, 


They ſung no more, or wh ſung his fame 


Shakeſpeare. ; 


DUNG. . / [dine g, Saxon.] The excrement of wb 


has wa p 
nn. * 
* . * * n 8 
Z 
” W 
. 05 
— * . 


. ; ; 
* 4 "a 3 * . Fs. 


3. Mute; not uſing words. 
le iy a proper man's picture; but, alas! whit 1 
with a dumb ſhow } Shakeſpeare's My en 

His gentle dumb expreflion turn'd at length dat op ' 
The eye of Eve ta-mark his play, 
Her humble geſtures made the refidue plain, 
Dumb eloquence perſuading more than G Y 
For be who covets gain in ſuch ma 3 | ang 
Does by dumb ſigns himſelf as much expreſs, | 
As if in words at length he ſhow'd his mind, D | 
Nothing is more common than for lovers tg coma, 
languiſh, deſpair, and die in dumb ſhow, en ty 
4. Silent; refuſing to ſpeak. "15: of 
1 The good old ſeer wWithſtooc gd 
Th' intended treaſon, and was dumb to blood; 
Till tir'd with endleſs clamours, and purſuit © 
„ Of Ithacus, he ſtood no longer mute, Dos 5 
Du'MBLY. adv. [from dumb.) Mutely ; file 4a 
out words, ON 


Du"maness, 2. ½ [from dunb.] 
1. Incapacity to ſpeak. & 
2, Ones of ſpeech 3 muteneſs, | 
There was ſpeech in their dumbueſs, | | 
ture : they N as they had way of * 
deſtroyed. Sbaleſpeare Nuri 
os gp ent of te eh Pe 
ne m 
3: Refuſal ro ſpeak ; ſilence, 1 
| "Tis love, ſaid ſhe ; and then my d | 
And guilty dumbneſs, witneſ'd m Prax wg Th 
To Du'MFOUND. v. a. [from dumb.) Took 
ſtrike dumb. apo phraſe, |. 
They had like to have dumfounded the ju | 
came in to his aſſiſtance. o i mY 9 
DUMP. ». / {from dem, ſtupid, Dutch. | 
1. Sorrow; melancholy ; ſadneſs, 
Sing no more ditties, fing no mo 
Of dumps fo dull and heavy ; 
1 of 82 — m_ {oy FA 
ce ſummer firſt wa . 
Viſit by night your lady's 6 fan inden . A l 
With ſome ſweet concert; to their inſtruments 
Tune a deploring dump: the night's dead filence 
Will well become ſuch ſweet complaining grievance, Shag, 
Funerals with ſtately pomp 9 
March ſlowly on in ſolemn dump, Huling, 
The ſquire who fought on bloody ſtumps, 
By future bards bewail'd in doleful dumps, Gay" P 
2. Abſence of mind; reverie. Locke uſes dung, i 
larl . g 8 x 4% 
This ſhame dumps cauſe to well-bred people, when it ce 
them away from the n A Bt 
Du"mP1sH. adj. [from dump.] Sad; melancholy; (, 
rowful, _ : 
New year, fortli looking out of Janus 
Doth dem to promiſe dies of r 
And bidding th' old adieu, his paſſed date 
Bids all old thoughts to die in dumpiſs ſpißhht. 55 
The life which I live at this age is not a dead, \ 
ſour life; but chearful, lively, and pleaſant, riet 
Dvu'meLinG, . / [from dump, heavineſs.] A end 
pudding. | 
Pudding and dumpling burn to pot, Dua 
Dun. adj. (dun, —_— EE 
1. A colour partaking of brown and black. 
We are not to expect a ſtrong and full white, ſuch as is the 
of paper z but ſome dutky obſcure one, ſuch as might ariſe fog 
a mixture of light and darkneſs, or from white and black, th 


| is, a grey, or dun, or ruſſet browns Newton's Optich, 7 
2. Dark; gloomy. | 1. 
| ; Come, thick night! 
And pall thee in the dunneſt ſmoke of hell. Shaleſpeart 
| He then furvey'd | 


Hell and the gulph between, and Satan there | 
Coaſting the wall of heaven on this ſide, 
Ia the dun air ſublime, Milton's Par 1 
To DUN. v. a. [dunan, Saxon, to clamour. 
claim a debt with vehemence and importunity, 
Borrow of thy back, and borrow of thy belly: they'll never & 
thee. again. I ſhall be dunning thee every day. Jan. 
Whea chou dunn'f their parents, ſeldom they, 
| Without a ſuit hetore the tribune, pays Dryden's In. 
0 I remember what ſhe won: f 
And hath ſhe ſent-ſo ſoon to dun? 7 Suit 
Dun. 3. / [from the verb.] A clamorous, imporu- 
nate, troubleſome ereditor. 
Thus, while my joyleſs minutes tedious flow 
With looks demure, and ſilent pace, a dun, 
Herrible monſter | hated by gods and men, : 
— To my aerial citadel aſcends. Poi. 
It grieves my heart to be pulled by the ſleeve by ſome * 
dun— Sir, remember my bill. Arbuthmit's Job B 
Duncu. . / [A word of uncertain etymology ; fer- 
_ from dum, Dutch, ſtupid.] A dullard; a dolt; 
a thickſcull ; a ſtupid, indocile animal. 
Dunce at the beſt, in ſtreets but ſcarce allow'd 
To tickle, on thy ſtraw, the ſtupid crowd. 
Was Epiphanius fo great a dunce to imagine a thing, indifferent 
in itſelf, ſhould be dreck) oppoſite to the law of God ? Stig fot- 
I never knew this town without dunces of figure, who had ce 
enough to give riſe to ſome new word. Swiſh 


mals uſed to fatten ground. F 
For dung, all excrements are the refuſe and putrefaRion 
nouriſhment. Bacon's Natu 
I judge the likelieſt way to be the perforation of the body - te 
tree in ſeveral places, ona above the other ; and the filling of! 
holes with dung, mingled with the medicine; and the water 
of thoſe lumps of dung with ſquirts of an infuſion of the 15. 
in dunged water, once in three or four days. Bacon's Nat. 
For when from herbshe pure part muſt be won 
From groſs by ſtilling, this is better done wah 
By defpis'd dung than by the fire or ſun. 5 
He ſoon would learn to think like me, 
And bleſs his raviſh'd eyes to ſee 
| Such order from confuſion ſprung, * 
Such gaudy tulips rais'd from dung · — 
To Dunc, v. a. [from the noun.] To manure . 
dung. 
It AF er of old, that 2 2 Were 2 
wind bloweth, and in the decreaſe of the moon, do f 
— ; « Bacon's Natural Hy 


| There, as his dream foretold, a cart he found, l 
That carcied compoſt forth to dung the ground. in er 


Du'ncron, n. . from dowjon, the tower in. he 


ſoners were kept, whence all priſons em 
| — — in n called 71 — cloſe 
nerall e of a priſon dark or ſubterraneous. 
| *. Than * took . number 'd ſenſeleis corſe, 
And, ere he could out of his ſwoon awake, 
Him to his caſtle brought with haſty force, 


Struck dumb, they all adult d the godlike aun. Deda. 
3 


| 


And in a dungeon deep hi threw without remorſe. Se 
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of keav'n huth doom d 
9 57 14h 
: * Milan aradiſe 
Beyond bis tenzen from the north - Deb Th | | 


4 


OY 
And ſnowy * 
ſcenes | 


capable of entertaini 
Ay, hn hot more beautiful 42 an 'that 
1 in the whole compaſs of nature. on, 
hy'nororK- 1. . [dung and fork.) A fork to toſs out 


dung from ſtables. where, = Mortimer, 


ks and paddles are common every 
os . fe [dang and bill, | 
+ An heap or accumulation of dung. 35,44 
4 his brother, gain nothing under him but growth z for the 
K hi animals on his dungbils are as much bound to him as I. 
n T1 
Two cocks fought a duel for the maſtery of a dungbil. L. Eftrange. 
Never enter into à league of friendſhip with an 17 * perſon; 
e , plant not thy friendſhip upon a dungbi/ ; It Is too Ry 
ſoil. y is outh. 
pant e ni raiſed a huge muſhroom of ſhort duration, 
is now ſpread to enrich other men's land. | Swift. 
Any mean or vile abode. Ins. 
a Perhaps 2 thouſand other worlds, that lie 
Remote from us, and latent in the Kys 4 
Are lighten'd by his beams, and kindly nurſt, 
Of which our * 22 is the worſt. 220 
tuation of meanneſs. 
by * f he poor he raiſeth from the duſt 
Ey'n from the dungbil lifts the juſt, | | 
A term of reproach for a man meanly. born. | 
+ Out, dunghil ! dar'ſt thou brave a nobleman? Sbaleſp. 
Dv'nGHIL. 24)» Sprung from the dunghil ; mean; 
low; baſe ; vile; worthleſs. | | 
His dunghil thoughts, which do themſelves enure ” 
o dirty droſs, no higher dare aſpire. © » Spenſer on Love. 
Dv'n ov. adi. [from dung.] Full of dung z mean; vile; 
baſe z low; "PEE 


odious; worthleſs. | 
We need no grave to bu 
- "There 's not a grain of it, 


honeſty ; | 

hes the face to hon 

Of the whole dungy earth. 4 
Dvu'novarD: . |. {dung and yard. ] The 
* dunghil. a e eee 
| f vegetables caſt into the dungyard, = Mortimer. 
Dv'nxre. J., [from duo] One employed in folict- 


tty debts. VEL, 
oe / ſerve the owners in 


* 


1885 


Winter's Tale, N 
lace of the 


are ever talking of new ſilks, and ( 
getting them cuſtomers, as their common dunners do in making 
them pay by 1 ator, 
Doopr'curLE. adj, [duo and decuplus, Latin. Con- 
ſting of twelves. "I 
Grits a' learned Polander, endeayours to 
duedecwple proportion among the Jews, by comparing ſome paſſages! 
of ſcripture together. | 3 Arbrtbnet on Coins. 
DUPR. 7. / [dupe, French; from duppe, a fooliſh bird, 
eaſily cau 0 A credulous man; a man eafil 
ticked. A modern word hardly eſtabliſhed. 
An uſurping populace is its own dupe, a mere underworker, 
and a purchaſer in truſt for ſome ſingle tyrant. Swift. 
Firſt ſlave to words, then vaſſal to a name, 

Then dupe to party; child and man the fame. Dunciad. 

7, Dur k. v. a. [from the . To trick; to cheat. 
The throne a bigot keep, a genius quit; 

Faithleſs through piety, and dup'd through wit. P 
Du“ k. adj. dps atin.} Double; one re . 
To DUPLICATE. v. a. [duplico, Latin.] 

3. To double ; to enlarge by the repetition of the firſt 
number or quantity. 
And ſome alterations in the b 
ſingle odject to our undiſtempered ſentiments. 
2. To fold together, | | 
Dv'eicars, adj. [from the verb.] 
Duplicate proportion is the proportion of ſquares. Thus, in a 


rain duplicate that which 1s but a 
Gla 


aid to de in a duplicate ratio of the firſt to the ſecond, or as its 
rr is to the ſquare of the ſecond: ſo in 2, 4, 8, 16, the ratio 
of 2 to 8 iz a duplicate of that of 2 to 4, or as the ſquare of 2 to 
the _ of 4, Phillips. Harris. Bailey. 

It has been found, that the attraction is almoſt reciprocally in 
a duplicate proportion of the diſtance of the middle of the drop from 
the concourſe of the glaſſes, viz. reciprocally in a ſimple proportion, 
dy reaſon of the ſpreading of the drop, and its touching each glaſs 
in a larger ſurface; and again reciprocally in a fimple proportion, 
by realon of the attractions growing ſtronger within the ſame quan- 
tity of attracting ſurface, Newton's Opticks. 
UPLICATE, u. /. Another correſpondent to the firſt ; 


a ſecond thing of the ſame kind, as a tranſcript of a 


paper, 
Noting is more needful for perfecting the natural hiſtory of 


bodies, than the ſubjecting them to the fire; to which end I have 
reſerved duplicates of the moſt conſiderable. Woodward. 


UPLICA TION, 2. /; [from duplicate. 
I. The a& of Joubila . g l 
What great pains hath been taken concerning the quadrature 
of a circle, and the duplication of a cube, and ſome other mathe- 
matical problems, Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
2. The act of folding together. a 
3 A fold; a doubling. 
: ritoneum is a ſtrong membrane, every where double; 
in the duplications of which all the viſcera of the abdomen are hid, 
do rricar A 
l UR EB. ./. m duplicate. 3 an 
thing doubled. OE EY 


he lympheduQts, either dilacerated or obſtructed, exonerate 
ſelves into the foldings, or between the duplicatures of the 


membranes, Ray on the Creation. 
« [duplicis, Latin.] 


Durrreirv. n, 
i. Doubleneſs ; the number of two. 


This duflicity was ill contrived to place one head at both ex- 
» and had been more tolerable to have ſet three or four at 


Do Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
of ben det affect duplicitier nor triplicities, nor any certain number 
Parts, in your diviſion of things. Watts's Logick. 


2. Deceit ; doubleneſs of heart or of tongue. 


\LABILITY, 1. J. [durabilis, Latin.) The power of 
ug; continuance z endurance. 
tones, though in dignity of nature inferior unto plants, yet ex- 
m in firmneſs of ſtrength, or durability of being. Hooker, 
times upon the earth have neither certainty not durability. 


Raleigh's Hiſtory. 
DURABLE. adj. [ durabilis, Latin.] : 


* Laſting 3 having the quality of long continuance. 
of his body we may compare to the hard rocks and 
and therefore ſtrong and durable, Raleigh's Hiſtory. 
And With pins of adamant, - 
Ang chains, they made all faſt ; too fait they made, 
The durable! | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
dloties of her majeſty's reign ought to be recorded in words 


„ <— oF I 7 > W-” 


| 


rank of geometrical proportions, the firſt term to the third is | 


{Dv'ranLy. adv. [from durable) Fn 
2 e | 


4 


Sandyr. | 


get, not from the permanent parts of ſpace; but from 


eſtabliſh the | 


wille. 


| 


* 
, * 
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. 


3 : a * 
- more durable thin braſs, and ſuch as our poſtetity may res 

. 

2. Having ſueceſſive exiſten ce: "1 

| Time, though in eternity, applied ? 

To motion, 'meaſutes all things derable | 

DOA By preſent, paſt, and future. enn e 

Dy"zanLEness, 2. / [from durable. ] Power of laſting ; 

continuance. N r 


The different confiſtence and durableneſs of the ſtrata whereof 
| 8 mo, hogs or leſs. ; 1 Mood ward. 
A bad poet ie cannot become immortal by the goodneſs of 
his verſe, may by the Walle of the metal that ſupports it. 
5 f RY on Ancient Medals. 


a laſting many | 


There indeed he found his fine flouriting, his monuments en- 


sraved in marble, and yet more durably in meg's e | 

| „ 3 5 Sid 

Dua Axe. . J. [from A law French. ] 
1. Im 8 z the cuſtody or power of a jailor; 

a priſon. e | . f 

Thy Dol, and Helen of thy noble thoughts, 

Is in baſe durance and contagious priſonz «+ „ 

Haul'd thither by mechanick dirty hands. Shakeſpeare. 

A poor, innocent, forlorn ſtranger, languiſhing in durance, upon 

the falſe accuſations of a lying, inſolent, whoriſh woman. South, 

Ho There 's neither iron bar nor gate, ; 

Portcullis, chain, nor bolt, nor grate z 
And yet men durance there abide, : _ 

In dungeons ſcarce three inches wide.  MHudibras. 

_ " Notwithſtanding the warning and example before me, I commit 

- myſelf to laſting durance, Congreve's Od Bachelor. 

2; bin z continuance ; duration, A doubtful 

word, . en n e e e 
8 Sick nature at that inſtant trembled round, 


And mother earth ſigh'd as ſhe felt the wound: 
oe 9 how ſhort durance was this new made ſtate! 
Hao far more mighty than heay'n's love, hell's hate 
DuRra'T1ON. n. /. [duratio, Lati 5 
1. A ſort of diſtance or length, 


| Diyd. 
yy idea whereof we 
faccef- 


ſion, Fl 
2. Power of continuance, 
Duration is a circumſtance ſo eſſential to happineſs, that if we 


he fleeting and perpetually periſking parts of 


conceived it poſſible for the joys of heaven itſelf to paſs from us 


in an inſtant, we ſhould find ourſelves not much concerned for 
the attainment of them, 8 | 
3. Length of continuance, 


* 


41 
* 


Ariſtotle, by greatneſs of action, does not only mean it mould 


* 


7 : Lothe, 


Rogers, 7. 
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Daerg a, [from guſt; dayfer, Ditch] 

1. Tending to darkneſs ; 'obſcure ; not luminous; 

Kere lies the. duſty torch of Mortimer, | 

e . with ambition of the meaher ſort. 
Tl bere fl 


1 


ch am '  . Shakeſpearts 
erce winds o'er dy valleys blow, er. 
Whoſe every puff bears empty ſhades away, Do del. 
Throutzh the plains, of one continual day; | 

Six ſhining months purſue their even wayz © 

And ſix ſucceeding urge their duſty flight, e 
Obſeur'd with vapours and o'erwhelm'd in night. | | | Prior. 
2. Tending to blackneſs ; dark-colouredj not clear 3 

not brig nn W 
did plot 


The means that duſty Dis | ae Shakeſpeaves 
It is not green, but of a duſty brown colour. Vacon. 
When gon in duſty clouds involves the ſkies, 

And the faint creſcent ſhoots by fits before their eyes. Dry. 
The ſurface is of a duſty yellow colour,  Woeedward, 
By mixing ſuch powders, we are not to expect a ſtrong and full 
white, ſuch as is that of paper; but ſome duſty obſcure one, ſuch 
as might ariſe from a mixture of light and darkneſs, or from 

white and black; that is, a grey, or dun, or ruſſet brown. 
þ : - Newton's Opticks« 

3. JN ; ſad; intelleQually clouded; 

While he continues in life, this duſty ſcene of horrour, this 
melancholy. proſpe& of final perdition, will frequently occur to 


* 
* 


* 


1 
+ £ 


his fey, wh” entley"s Sermonss 
| mbriel, a duſty, melancholy ſprite, hd £0, - 
As ever ſullied the fair face of light, _ . 
Down to the central earth, his proper ſcene, | 
| Repairs to ſearch the gloomy cave of ſpleen. Pope. 


DUST. ». /. [bupe, Saxon; daß, Brie] ! 
1. Earth or other matter reduced to ſmall particles, 
; T | 


L du 
_ rag Ken to the = 7 3 - : 
ok als? your pop ous troops. Sha 5 | 74. 
Du W the fruĩtfulneſs of * inſomuch as they 4 
Nn them: that powdering, when a ſhower eometh, maketh a 
oiling to the tree, being earth and water finely laid on. 2 
„ ee Bacon's Nataral B 
2. The grave; the ſtate of diſſolution. | 
ed I) be ſceptre, learning, phyſick, muſt | 
All follow this, and > wi to duſls, Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
Thou 


Out of the ground waſt taken, know thy birth; 
For duſt thou art, and ſhalt to duft return. 
3. A mean and dejected ſtat 

God raiſe 
Princes. | | | 
o Dusr. v. 4. [from the noun, ] 
I. To free from duſt, N 


* 
- 


| Milo 
duſt; to ſet them among 
iS amutl, lis 8. 


„ #5 


th up the poor out of the 


be great in its nature, but alſo in its duration; that it ſhould have a| 2. To ſprinkle with duſt, _ ; „ 
a in lt. | Addifen's Spetator, | DU"STMAN. 2. /. [duſt and man.] One whoſe employ- 
To DURE. v. 3. [duro, Latin.] To laſt z to continue; ment is to carry away the duſt. | 
to endure, ay | "Haan The duſtman's cart offends thy clothes and eyes, i 
The delights and pleaſures of the world are moſt pleaſing while p When throu h the ſtreet a cloud of aſhes flies, Cay. 
they dure. a | | Rules“ Hiſry. Du's rv. adj. [ om 4050 
Dux Tur. adj. [from endurę and full.] Laſting; off 1. Filled with duſt; clouded with duſt. 
long continuance ; durable. Not in uſe. | All our 3 have lighted fools ; | 
The — oak, whoſe ſap is not yet dried, The way to auffy enth. | 15 Shakeſpeares 
Is long ere it conceive the kindling fire ; Arms and the diy fields I leſs admireg 
But when it once doth burn, it doth divide And ſoften ſtrangely in ſome new deſire. Dryden, 
N Great heat, and makes his flames to heav'n aſpire. Spenſer, | 2+. Covered or ſcatter ed with duſt, 
Du'rELEss. adj. [from dure.} Without continuance ; | | Even Drudgery himſelf, _ . 
fading; tranſitory; ſhort. Not in uſe. ＋6tF COTS” © Sn 
Yet were that apcitude natural, more inclinable to follow and palace ſtone, looks gay. Themſon's Summer; 


embrace the falſe and dureleſs pleaſures of this ſtage-play world, 


than to become the ſhadow of God. Raleigb': Hiſtory. 
DU RESSE. n. %. French; Nannen, ſeverity.] 
1. Impriſonment; conſtraint z confinement. 


2. [In law.] A plea uſed, by way of exception, b 
Mm — being caſt into — a a mn op : 
otherwiſe by threats, beating, &c. hardly uſed, ſeals 
any bond to him during his reſtraint. ' This the law 

holds as invalid, and ſuppoſes to be e, 


Dua ix. prep. [This word is rather a proces from 
dure; as, during life, durante vita, life continuing; 
during my pleaſure, my pleaſure continuing the ſame.) 
For the time of the continuance of; while any thing 
laſts, 55 

If during his childhood he be conſtantly and rigorouſly kept 
from drinking cold liquor whilſt he is hot, forbearance grows into 
a habit. 5 Loc ſte. 

Du'riTy. 2. / [durets, French; durus, Latin. ] Hard- 

neſs; firmneſs. | 

Ancients did burn fragments of marble, which in time became 

marble again, at leaſt of indiſſoluble durity, as appeareth in the 

ſtanding theatres. 5 Motton Architecture. 

Irradiancy or ſparkling, found in many gems, is not diſcoverable 

in this; for it cometh ſhort of their compaQtneſs. and —y 
. Brown's Vulgar 


0 * 


rrours. 

DursT, The preterite of dare. 

The Chriſtians durſt have no images of the Deity, becauſe they 
would rather die than defile themſelves with ſuch an impiety. 


tilling fleet 
DUSE. adj. e Dutch.] 
1. Tending to darkneſs. See Dusk v. 
2, Tending to blackneſs ; dark-coloured, 
| The hills, to their ſupply, 
Vapour and exhalation, duſt and moiſty | | 
Sent up amain. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
Dus. . / [from the 3 
1. Tendency to darkneſs; incipient obſcurity. 
I will wait on you in the duſt of the evening, with my ſhow 


upon my back, Spectator. 
2. Darkneſs of colour ; tendency to blackneſs, 
Some ſprinkled freckles on his face were ſeen, 
Whoſe duſt ſet off the whiteneſs of the ſkin. Dryden. 


To Dusk. v. a. [from the noun.] To make 3 
ict. 
To Dusk. v. n. To grow dark; to begin to loſe light 
or brightneſs ; to have luſtre diminiſhed, Di#. 
Du's KIU v. adv. 2 duſty.) With a tendency to 
darkneſs or blackneſs. 

Dvu'sx1$H. adj. [from duſe.] | 
1. Inclining to darkneſs ; rending to obſcurity. 
From his infernal furnace forth he threw 
Huge flames, that dimmed all the heaven's light, 

Enroll'd in mw ſmoke, and brimſtone blue. 

2. Tending to blackneſs ; dark-coloured. 

Sight is not contented with ſudden departments from one ex- 
treme to another; therefore rather a duſtiſp tincture than an ab- 
ſolute black. Wetton's Architefure, 

Dv'sx188Ly. adv. [from duſtiſh.) Cloudily ; d 
The ſawduſt burned fair, till part of the candle conſumed : the 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtcry- 


Spenſer . 


duſt gathering about the ſnaſt, made the ſnaſt to burn daſtiſbiy. 


* 
N 


ſuit, or | 


— 


Dvu'rcasss. 2. /. [ducheſſe, French. ] 
1. The lady of a duke. | | 
The dulce of Cornwal, and Regan his dutcheſs; will be liere. 
| | how pars King Lear. 
The duke was to command the army, and the dutcbeſs, by the 
favour ſhe poſſeſſed, to be near her ee pat . Swifts 
© "The gen'rous god who wit and gold refines, © 
And ripens ſpirits as he ripens mines, 9 
Kept droſs for dutcheſſes, the world ſhall know 
| To you gave ſenſe, good humour, and a poet. 
2. A lady who has the ſovereignty of a dukedom, 
Du'Tcay. u. % [duch#, French.) A territory which 
gives title to a duke, or has a duke for its ſovereign. 
Different ſtates border on it; the kingdom of France, the 
' dutchy of Savoy, and the canton of Berne. Addiſon on haly. 
France might have ſwallowed up his whole datchy. © Soft. 
DuTcnxy-couRrT, ./ A court wherein all matters 
appertaining to the dutchy of Lancaſter are decided 
by the decree of the chancellor of that court. Coxve!!, 
Dy'Tzovus. adj. [from duty.) £7 


1. Obedient ; obſequious ; reſpectful to thoſe who have 
natural or legal authority, 
Great Aurengzebe did duteous care expreſs, 
And durſt not puſh too far his great ſucceſs, 
A female ſoftneſs, with a manly mind 
A duteous daughter, and a ſiſter kind; 
In ſickneſs patient, and in death reſign'd. Dryden, 
Who taught the bee with winds and rains to ſtrive, | 
To bring her burden to the certain hive z 
And through the liquid fields again to paſs 
Duteous, and hark'ning to the ſounding braſs ? Prior. 
2. Obſequious ; obedient to good or bad purpoſes: with 
to, 
I know thee well; a ſerviceable villain ! 
As duteous to the vices of thy miſtreſs, 3 
As badneſs would deſire. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Milton, 


Every beaſt, more duteous at her call, 
Than at Circean call the herd diſguis'd. | 

3. Enjoined by duty; enforced by the relation of one 

to another. This ſenſe is not now uſed, 


| its . 
Pope. 


Dryden, 


With mine own tongue deny my ſacred right, 


With mine own breath releaſe all duteous ties. Shakeſpeares 
Dvu"T1FvL. ag. [duty and full. 
1. Obedient; ſubmiſſive to natural or legal ſuperiours; 
reverent. 


She died in an extreme old age, without pain, under the care 
of the moſt dutiful ſon that I have ever known or heard of, 
| ; Swift to Popes 
2. Expreſſive of reſpe&; giving token of reverence ; 
reſpeQful ; reverential. Er 
ere would ſhe kiſs the ground, and thank the trees, bleſs the 
air, and do dutifu/ reverence to every thing the thought did accom- 


pany her at their firſt meeting. Sidney, 
Du"TiruLLY. adv. [from dutiful.] 
1. Obediently ; ſubmiſſively. | 
2. Reverently ; reſpeQfully, | 
His daughter Philoclea he found at that time dutrifully watching 
| by her mother, and Miſo curiouſly watching her. Sidney. 
He with joyful, nimble wing, 
9 back again, 
And mage an humble chuplet for the king. Swift, 


Du"T1FULNEss. #. /; [from dutifi. 
1. Obedience ; ſubmiſſion to juſt authority, 


Piety, or dutifu/neſs to parents, was a moſt popular virtue amon 
the Romans, K . Dryden's Enid 


2. Reverence ; 


* « 
D V A 
; "4 
* wy _ 4 a „ 


B. Reverence ; reſpeQ, 5 
It ls s range kind of clvility, and an evil dutifulng/s In friends 
and relatives, to ſuffer him to periſh without reproof or medicine, 
rather than to ſeeth unmannerly to a great ſinner. 


Taylor's Rule of Living Holy, 

Du'ry. . . * due.) FAAEAS 77s ” 

1. That to which a man is by any natural or legal obli- 
gation bound, | 


When ye ſhall have done all thoſe things which are commanded 
you, ſay, We are unprofitable ſervants i we have done that which 
was our duty to do, Luke, xvil. 10. 

The pain children feel from any neceſſity of nature, it is the duty 
of parents to relieve,  Loeks, 

2. Act or forbearances 8 religion or mora- 
lity, In this ſenſe it has a plural. „ 
Good my lord, / | 
You have begot me, bred me, lov'd me 11 $ 
Return thoſe duties back, s are right fit; NE 
Obey you, love you, and moſt honour you. Shakeſpeare, 
All our duty le ſet down in our prayers, becauſe in all our duty 
we beg the Divine affiftancez and remember that you are bound 
to do all thoſe duties, for the doing of which you have prayed for 
the Divine alliſtance, . Taylor's Devotion. 
3. Obedience or ſubmiſſion due to parents, governours, 
or ſuperiours ; loyalty ; piety to parents. 
Think' thou that duty thall have dread to ſpeak, 
+ When pow'r to flatt'ry bows ? To plainneſy honour 
Is bound, when was Wy to folly falls. Shakeſp. King Lear. 

God's party will appear ſmall, and the king's not greater g it 

being not probable, that thoſe ſhould have of ſenſe duty to him 


that had none to God, Decay of Pliq. 
4. AQ of reverence or reſpect. | | 
They both atone, 
Did duty to thelr lady as became. Fairy Queen. 
5. The buſineſs of a ſoldier on guard. | 
The regiment did duty there punctualiy. Clarendon, 


Oth ſten as Galbu ſu with him, uſed to give every 
1 15 Ades on Coins, 


ſoldier upon duty an aureus. 
6. The buſineſs of war ; ſervice. 
'The night came and ſevered them, all parties being tired with 
the duty of the day. * | Clarendon. 
See how the madmen bleed! Behold the gains 
With which thelr maſter, love, rewards their pains! 
For ſeven long years, on duty ev'ry day, 
Lo! thelr obedience, and thelr monarch's pay | 
7. Tax; impoſt ; cuſtom ; toll. 
All the wines make their way through ſeveral duties and taxes, 
before they reach the port. Addijon. 
Such Melee as they now ſhew, were the old ones In which 
duty was to be paid by their law, Arbuthnot on Coins, 


DWARF. „. / [bpeong, Saxon; erg, Dutch. ] 
1. A man below the common ſize of men. 
Get you gone, you dwarf / 
You minunus, of hind'ring knot-graſs made, 
Such dwarf; were ſome kind of apes. 
They, but now who ſeem'd 

In bigneſs to ſurpaſs earth's giant lons, 

Now leſs than ſmalleſt dwarft, In narrow room 

Throntz numberleſu, | Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 


2. Any animal or plant below its natural bulk. | 
In a delicate plantation of trees, all well grown, falr, and ſmooth, 
one dwarf was knotty aud crooked, and the reſt had It + wer 
W EArange. 
Saw off the ſtock in a ſmooth place z and for dwarf — maß 
them within four fingers of the ground, Mortimer, 


3. An attendant on a lady or knight in romances, 
| The ch on ſtout, f 
Eſtſtoones diſmounted from his courſer brave, 
And to the dwarf awhile his needleſs ſpear he gave. Spenſer. 
4. It is uſed often by botaniſts in compoſition 3 as, 
d ibarfeelder, 41varf-honeyſuckle, 
To Dwary. v. a. [from the noun.] To hinder from 
8 to the natural bulk; to leſſen; to make 
tele. 


It e reported that a good ſtrong canvas, 
low, (von after it putteth forth, will war 


Dryden. 


I 


_ over a tree grafted 
ty und make It 

Racon's Natural Hiſtory. 
The whole ſex le in a manner dwarfed, and ſhrunk into a 
race of beauties, that ſeems almoit another ſpecies, Addiſon. 


Dwa'kyi3n, adj 1 dwarf.) Below the natural 
ma 


bulk ; low 1 little; petty ; deſpicable, 
| 'Thelr dwar 


| 5+ To continue long 


read, . 


o 


— 
| his eſteem 
. a 


And : * * 4 
Becauſe SBbaleſpeart. 


2 ing 3 at on „ well prepar d | 
o whip this dwarf war, theſe pigmy arma, ' 

From — the dels 1 his —2 Shakeſp. King Jobn, 

A thicket cloſe beſide the grove there ſtood, 

With briars and brambles choak'd, and droarfiſþ wood. Dryd. 

We ſhould have loſt baks and cedars, and the other tall and 

lofty ſons of the foreſt, and have fourid nothing but dane 

ſhrubs, and creeping moſs, and deſpicable muſhrooms, my 

Dwa'rFI18HLY. adv, [from 2 Like a dwarf. 

Dwa'ryiSHwNess, #. /. [from dwarf/h.) Minuteneſs 


of ſtature ; littleneſs, 9 | | | 

"Tis no wonder that ſcience hath not outgrown the dwarfiÞneſs 
of its priſtine ſtature, and that the intellectual world is ſuch a mi- 
crocoim. 
To Dwavl 8, v. a. [bpelian, Saxon, to wander ; d 
len, Dutch.) To be delirious: a provincial word 
mentioned by Junius, ke "18 
To DWELL. v. u. preterite dwelt, or dwelled. [dualla, 
old Teutonick, 1s fay, delay; duclia, Iſlandick, to 
= „to ſtand ſtill.] | : 
1. To inhabit; to live in a place; to reſide; to have 
an habitation, 

If thy brother that dzvelleth by thee be waxen poor, and be ſold 
unto thee, thou ſhalt not compel him to ſerve as a bond- ſervant. 


; + XXV. 39+ 
He ſhall de alone, without the camp ſhall his 


habitation be. 

" Lev, xiii. 46. 

John Haywood and Sir Thomas More, in the pariſh wherein 

I was born, dwelt and had poſſeſſions. Peacham. 

Why are you vex'd, lady ? Why do you frown ? 

Here dxvell no frowns, nor anger; from theſe gates 
Sorrow flies far. 5 

2. 9 live in any form of habitation, | | 

Abraham ſojourned in the Land of Promiſe as in a ſtrange coun- 


try, dxwelling in tabernacles. Heb. xl. 9. 
3. To be in any ſtate or condition. 
Tia ſafer to be that which we deſtroy, 1 
Than by deſtruction dwell in doubtful joys Shakeſpeare. - 
4. To be ſuſpended with attention; to hang upon with 
care or fondneſs. ; 
He in great paſſion all this while did dwell 
More bulyin his quick eyes her face to view, 
Than his dull ears to hear what ſhe did tell, Spenſer. 
Th' attentive queen 
Dwwelt on his accents. Smith's Phed. and Hippol. 
Such was that face, on which I dwelt with joy, 
Ere Greece aſſembled ſtemm'd the tides to Troy. Pope. 


ſpeaking, 
He preach'd the joys of heav'n, and pains of hell, 
And warn'd the ſinner with becoming zeal ; 
But on eternal mercy lov'd to deu. Dryden's Good Parſon, 
We have det pretty long on the conſiderations of ſpace and du- 


ration. ; Locke, 
Thoſe who defend our negotiators, dell upon their zeal and 
patience, Svift, 


To DWI II., v. a. To inhabit. Not uſed. 
I ſaw and heard z for we ſometimes 

Who dwell this wild, conſtrain'd 123 come forth 

To town or village nigh. ton's Paradiſe Regained. 
Dwe1.1.sR, . /. [from dwell.) An inhabitant ; one 

that lives in any place. | 
The houſes being kept up, did of neceſſity enforce a develler ; 
and the proportion of land for occupation being kept up, did of 
neceſſity enforce that eller not to be beggar or cottager, but a 
man of ſome ſubſtance, Bacen' Henry VII. 
Their cries ſoon waken all the devellers near; 

Now murmuring noiſes riſe in every ſtreet, Dryden. 
DwWEULLING. 1. /. [from dwell.) 


1, Habitation ; place of reſidence ; abode. 
FHs dwelling is low in a valley green, 
Under the foot of Rauran moſly hore, Fairy Queen, 
Hazor ſhall be a dwelling for dragons, and a deſolation tor ever, 
2 Feremiab, xlix. 33» 
If he have ſeveral dwellings, let him ſort them ſo, that what he 


wanteth in the one he may find in the other, Bacon, 
God will deign 
To viſit oft the dzvellings of juſt men, 
Delighted, Milten's Paradiſe Left. 
All dsvellings elſe 


| Flood overwhelm'd, and them with all their pomp 
Deep under water roll'd ; ſea cover d fea, 


bes were 
As cherubing, all gilt. * Sbakeſ care's Henry VIII. 


Sea without thore | Milten's Paradiſe Loſt 


This unheard ſaucineſs, and boyiſh troops, | | | 


Glamville's Scepfis. | 


Milton. | 


1 4 


” "2M | , 
+ Theliving few and n chen 
Proclaim'd thy wrath on this forſaken Lend | 
And now thoſe tew, who are return'd gain, 
Thy * udgments to their dwellings trace, 

The force of fire aſcended firſt on high, _ Dry, 
And took its dwelling in the vaulted fy, ' Dryden O., 
2. State of life ; mode of living. 410% 

My doelling ſhall be with the beaſts of the field, 
DwELLInGHOUSE, . % [from 
1 * at which one lives. 
perſon ought always to be cited at the 
bouſe, which he has in reſpect of his ab, Ne e. 
and not at the houſe which he has In reſpeRt of Hl. cn ade 
Dir: of his birth. 0 0 1 05 3 wh. 
WE'LLINGPLACE: n. . [dwell and place 7 
of reſidence. The plag 


People do often change their devellingp 4 | 
il other tome do grow up into ſtrength, ” 7 ws muſt dp, 
To Dwi'NDLE. v. u. d » Saxon, Ye, 


1. To ſhrink ; to loſe bulk; to grow little, 

Thy dwindled legs ſeem crawling to the grave. 
P names, when familiarized in Engliſh, 
noſyllables ; whereas in other languages they 
by the addition of a new ſyllable, 


3 


dwindle . 


Their perlod finiſh'd ere tis well begun. 
2. To degenerate; to ſink. | 
"Tis now dwindled down to light frothy ſtuff. CY 
If there have been ſuch a gradual diminution of the gens waa 
faculty of the earth, that it hath dci, led from nobler animal 
puny mice and infects, why was there not the like deca | hk 
| ao x Wera ab} 1 a | fa 
e found the expe council was dwindling Into a c. 4 
a packed aſſembly of Italian biſhops, not a free for * 
Religious ſocleties, though begun with excellen Mike, 
ſaid * dwindled into factious clubs. 1 wy 
3. To wear away; to loſe health; to grow feeble, ** 
+ _ Weary ſev'nnights nine times nine, | 
Shall he dwindle, and pine. Shake. Macius, 
wan _ _ 1 b part 0 4 — being injured by awrench 
or a blow, the w or thi by loſes its ſtrength 
nouriſhment, and dwindles N F PA = 
Phyſicians, with their milk 
The love ick maid and dwindling 


1 


cheer, 
au repair, 
Under Greenvil, there were only five hundred 
hundred horſe left; the reſt were dwindled away. E. Gon 

Dr. See Dix. Nb 


Drin. The participle of die. 


1. Expiring ; giving up the ghoſt, 

2. Tinging ; giving a new colour. = 

DyY'nasTY. #./. [Wnreiia.] Government; ſovere 
Some account him fabulous, becauſe he carries up the 


Hale Origi Malin, 

Greece was divided into ſeveral dynaſties, Sita hr has 
enumerated under their reſpective princes, _ Pope, 
Dy'scRaAsY. 1. /. [Woxgacia.] An unequal minute 
of elements in the blood or nervous juice; à diſtem- 


perature, when ſome humour or quality abounds in 


the body. ; | 14. 
In this pituitous Ha of blood, we muſt yomit off the pitultt 
and purge upon intermiſſions. | Floyer on the Humoury 


DYs8'NTERY. . /. [dyſenterie, French, from Jouryla,] 
looſeneſs, wherein very ill humours flow o 
ſtool, and are alſo ſometimes attended with blood, 
90 e wen inconſtancy of the weather, and perpetual 
chan i 
agg 0 | e wind from eaſt to weſt, proceed eee 
Drsyz'esy, . /. I hosc w.] A difficulty of digeſ- 
tion, or bad fermentation in the ſtomach or Body 
DyY'srHONY. 2. / [JOvopuria.] A difficulty in ſpeak- 
ing, occaſioned by an ill diſpoſition of the * 
ia, 
Dyseno'ta. wh [Yona] A difficulty of breaths 
ing; ſtraitneſs of breath. 
Dr'sux v. n. / [Wvovgig.] A difficulty in making uu. 
It doth end in a dyſentelys pains of the hemorrhoids, inflan - 
mations of any of the lower parts, diabetes, a continual piſſing, ora 
hot dyſury, difficulty of making water, How 
9 7 I 


dwell and broke) . 


receive a ſofter 2 | 
Our drooping days are devindled down to nought, Ada. | 


4. To fall away; to be diminiſhed ; to moulder of.” 


* 
dynaſties before the flood, yea, and long before the creation.” | 


Tok 


Ek AG 


9 like the reſt in the beginning 


or end 


but has the peculiar quality of length- 

"wy _— vowel, as, can, cine; man, mane; 
ge ide; brid, bride; chin, chIne; wp, 
je: thing thine; nid, nide; tun, tine; plitm, plũ me. 


Yet it ſometimes occur final, where yet the fore- 


a | is not lengthened; as gize, 
e Pace Anciently almoſt every word 


knowlt dye, | 


ended with 


; . for great, greate; 
For can, canne; for year, yeare; for 
Ui we? N for flock, flocke, It is probable that 


his e final had at firſt a ſoft ſound, like the female e 


h; and that afterwards it was jn poetry 
fu — or vocal, as the verſe required, till at 


it became univerſally filent, Fo 
Hy ſound of e long: the e 18 commo 


nly length- 


by the immediate addition of @ than by 
. e to the end of the word; as men, 


ian; fil, ſeal; met, miat; net, neat. 


Facn, pron. [elc, Saxon; elch, Dutch; ilk, Scottiſh. ] 


7 r of tWO. : 
* W your orbs of diff'rent greatneſs be, 
Yet both are for each other's uſe diſpos'd; 
His to incloſe, and your's to be inclos'd, 


Dryden. 


2. Fyery one of any number. This ſenſe is rare, except 


in poetry» * | 
4 Pos invention all admir'd, and caeb how he 
To be th! inventer miſs'd. 


* 
* 


eac 
His adamantine coat gird well, and each 
Fit well his helm. | 

By hunger, that each other creature tames, 
Thou art not to be harm'd, therefore not mov'd 


That ſuccour ach to other might afford. 

, Eacn the correſpondent word is other, 
be uſed of two, or of a greater number. 
Let each eſteem other better than themſelves. 
Lovelieft of women! heaven is in thy ſoul 

Benuty and virtue ſhine for ever round thee, 


EAD. Id. ed. 5 
names, denotes happine 


, or bleſſedneſs. 


O! ation ger, and intent of thought, 


eager, 
Nor do the eage 


ecſipled truth, than did the ſounding braſs o 
noon, 


Imperſeck zal is 


kager his tone, and ardent were his eyes. 


A man, charged with a crime of which he thinks 
ceut, 13 apt to be too eager in his own defence, 
« Quick; buſy; _ put in action. 
His Numidian genius : 
well diſpos'd to miſchief, were he prompt 
And cager o it; but he mult be ſpurr'd. 
rp; tower; acid. 


1 a fudden vigour it doth poſſet 


Th Os like eager droppings into milk, 
e 


old to 


„N 


een; ſevere; biting, 
ZIP ur bites ſhrewdly; it is very cold. 


ih (hrinket 


. brittle; in 
titcers, 


Gold will be ſometimes 
1 little endure the hammer as glals itſelf, 


VCERLY, adv, (hoe eager, 
, th great ar 


To the holy 


Felt perſuade) war how faſt and eagerly did men 
Wartyr ) 


82 eagerly he flew, when Europe's fate 


lor the ſeed of fu 
Ar dently ; ben - ture actions wait. 


rutus gave the word too ear! 
7/0 having ſome advantage ph ORtavius, 
Whig too eagerly; his foldiers fell to ſpoil, 
\ Keen? we by Anthony were all inclos'd. 
: M ; ſharply, 
* Ke of rain froze fo eagerly as it fell, that 
Ph of winter had of a — ig, ah come in. 


enurss. oe 
ane a 4 Soom eager, | 


$ 
| — her diſtayce, and did angle for me, 


my 5 with her reſtraint. 


Milton, 


Milton. 
z 


Thy temperance invincible beſides, Milton's Par. Reg. 
Wiſe Plato ſaid, the world with men was ſtor'd, 


Denham. 


whether it 


"Tis ſaid they eat each other, Shakeſp, Macbeth. 


Phil. ii. 3. 


Bright'ning each ather ! Thou art all divine. Addi on's Cato, 
j in the 2 and cadig in the ſimple 
8 


Thus Ead- 


ward is a happy preſerver; Eadulab, happy aſſiſtance; 
| Eadyar, happy power; Eadwin, happy conqueror; 
Which Mararizs Enpolemns, Fauna, Fortunatus, Felicia- 
nut, Ke. do in ſome meaſure reſemble. Ead may alſo | 
in ſome caſes be derived from the Saxon eath, which 
ſignifies eaſy, gentle, mild. Gib. Camden. 
EAGER, adj, [eaxon, Saxon; aigre, French,] 

J. Struck with deſire; ardently wiſhing; keenly de- 

ſirous; vehement in deſire; hotly longing. 


The chiefs your honourable danger ſought. den's Ovid. 
Lager to read the reſt, Achates came. ryden's An. 
With joy th' ambitious youth his mother heard, | 

And, eager, tor the journey, ſoon prepar'd ; 

He longs the world beneath him to ſurvey, ; 

To guide the chariot, and to give the day. Dryden. 
Love inflam'd, and eager on his bliſs, 1 

Smother'd her words. Addiſon's Ovid. 

„It is uſed ſometimes with % ſometimes with ar, 


ſometimes with oz or after hetore the thing ſought. 
Hot of diſpoſition; vehement; ardent; impetuous. 
Apt as well to quicken the ſpirits as to allay that which js too 


ooker. 


r clamours of diſputants ow more relief to 


the labouring 


Glanville's Scepfis. 
hot and eager, without knowledge. Spratt. 


. Dryden. 
himſelf inno- 


Dryden. 


Addi/. Cat 0. 


un and wholeſome blood, Sbaleſp. Hamlet. 


3 2 nipping and an eager air.  Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
er „but the bone refiſteth, whereby the cold be- 
More eager, „ Vacon Natural Hiſtory. 
exible; not ductile. A cant word ot ar- 


lo eager, as artiſts call it, that it will 


Locke. 


| ou ; with impet | 
nclination, r of delire; with impetuoſity of 


go, when the ' 
them that whoſoever died in that expedition was a 


South, 


Stepney. 


Shat:/p. 


it ſeemed the 


Kno/lei's Hiſtory of the Turks. 


re; ardour, of inclination, 


Shakeſpeare, 


Has ds; long, as /efne, and ſhort, as | 
* wm the moſt frequent vowel in 1 
Engliſh language: for it not only is uſed 


| 


| 


4 


| 


E. 
3 


The eagerngſi and ſtrong bent o 


Have you not ſeen, when whiſtled from the fiſt, 1 17. Ji Yn to fie or Cliiko when 4 Lied: jede: 
log Loy ny pies: why wn N 7. Diſpoſition to like or diſlike what is ieard; judg 
And, with her eagerneſs, the guanry miſg'd. 

the 


EAR 


ment; opinion; taſte, 


mind after * He laid his ſenſe cloſer, and in fewer words, weeording 8 the 
warily rqqulated, is often an hindrance to it, | Locke. 


ſtyle and ear of thoſe times. 


am. 
Detraction and obloquy are received with as much eagerneſs as 8. Any prominences from a larger body , raiſed for the 


wit and humour, 
Juba lives ta catch 


That dear embrace, and to return it too, 


With mutual warmth and ea of 


His continued application to publick affairs diverts him frow thoſe A quilted night- cap with one ear: Cong. Way of the 
pleaſures, which are purfued with eagerneſs by princes who have not | | 
Ad 


the publick ſo much at heart, 


ſon. | 9, The ſpike of corn; that part which contains the ſeeds. 
The things of this world, with whatever eagerneſs the I 9 p NU we q 
our purſuit, leave us ſtill empty and unſatisfied with their fruition. 


2, Impetuoſity; vehemence; violence. 


Nor bearded ears in fields, nor ſands upon the ſhore. Dryden. 
It finds them in the eagerneſs and height of their devotion; they From ſeveral grains he had eighty with very large ears, 
2 ſpeechleſs for the time that it continues, and proſtrate 5 _ _— 27 corn. Wy T ortimier's | ndry. 
when it departs, | den. 10, To be bythe E ARS. o fight; ta ſcuffle; to 
Vl kill thee with ſuch eagern of haſte, 4 Ay BY 95 figh cull 


Addiſon's Freeholger, ſake o holding it. 


There are ſome veſſels; which, if you offer to lift by the belly 
| or hottom, you cannot ſtir them: but ate ſoon removed, if you take 
love. Addiſon's Cato. | them by the ears. Taylor's Rule of 1 toy . 


orid. 
A pot without an ear. Swi 


He delivereth to each of them a jewel, made in the figure of an 
ear of wheat, which they ever after wear. Baton, 


Rogers, The leaves on trees not more, 


To fall together by the Ears, uarrel, (In Dutch 
As fiends, let looſe, would lay all nature waſte. Dryden. 8 5 9 5 
EAGLE. . , [aigle, French; aquila, Latin; caller, pf. &. ler b the Fans. J  corlogen.] A familiar 


raie. | 
Erſe, ] | 2 No a 7 — naked men belaboured one another with ſhagged ſticks, or 
1. A bird of prey, which, as It 1s reported, renews its dully fel/ together by the ears at fiſty-cuffs. ores 


age when it grows old. It is alſo ſaid not to drink 
at all, like other birds with ſharp claws, It is given | fakes. 
out, that when an eagle ſees its young ſo well grown 
| as to venture upon flying, it hovers over their neſt, | 11, To ſer “ 
and excites them to imitate it, and take their flight; 


es ; low 3 
and when it ſees them weary, or fearful, it takes | A mean raſcal /ets others together by the earg without fighting 
them upon its back, Rag are ſaid to be extremely og ST : 18 Yangs. 
ſharp-Gighted, and, when they take flight, ſpring per- She uſed to carry tales from one to another, till ſhe ha jel 0 
J : : an feed Þ neighbourhood together by the ears. . Arbuthnot. 
pendicularly upward, with their eyes ſteadily fixec It is uſual to Jef theſe poor animals by the ears. Addiſon, 
upon the ſun, | Canet. EA'RL x88. adj, from car.] Without any ears. ö 
Draw forth the monſters of th' abyſs profound, - 1 - - Earlsſs on high ſtood unabaſh'd Defoe, | 
| Or fetch th' aerial eagle to the ground. We Pope. And Tutchin flagrant from the ſcourge below. ; Pepe. 
2, The Rana of the Eee n 1 1 EARRING. . J. [ear and ring.] Jewels ſet in a ring 
Arts ſtill follow'd where Rome's eag/es flew. 14% and worn at the ears; ornament of a woman's ear, 
Ea'cLE-EVED. adj, | from eagle and eyed, | Sharp-ſighted With gold and filver they r 
as an eagle. And gave the precious carringt which they wore. Sandyr. 
As he was quick and pe 


and verſed in the humours of his ſubjects. 
Ev'ry one is eag/e-eyed to ſee 
Another's taults and his deformity, 


that of an eagle, 
Abrupt, with eag/e/peed ſhe cut the 


ſpicacious, ſo was he inwardly ea 


Fools go together by the ears, to have knayes run away with the 


L' Eftranges 
All Aſia now was by the ears, 


And gods beat up for volunteers. | Prior. 
by the Ears, To make ſtrife; to quarrel: in 


dee, A lady beſtowed earrings upon a favourite lamprey. Arbutbnot. 
ö / 
| words may 


eard. 


a Dryden. Comes Bard ; R TI 
EA'GLESPEED. . J. [eagle and ſperd.] Swiftneſs like DOING 10 por hag out of ear/bot.—1 5 vers 2 
5 ä 1 | Ea'rwaAx, 2. h [car and qbax.] The cerumen or exu- 

, 


Inſtant inviſible to mortal eye. 


"= Hal dation which ſmears the inſide of the ear. 


*. ” 


. F : 1 — q t e 
EAIGLESTON E. 1. /. A ſtone ſaid to be found at the The ear being to ſtand open, becauſe there was ſome danger that 


entrance of the holes in which the eagles make their 
neſts, and affirmed to have a particular virtue in de- 


inſets might creep in thereatz therefore hath nature loricated or 
plaiſtered over the ſides of the hole with earwax, to entangle inſets. 
2y on the Creations 


fending the eagle's neſt from thunder. GCalmer, | EA'RWIG. . J [cane and pigga, a » Saxon, ] 


The eagleftone contains, in a cavity within it, a- ſmall looſe 


ſtone, which rattles when it is haken 3 and 


1. A ſheath-winged inſect, imagined to creep into the ear. 


every foſſil, with a nu- Himſelf he on an earwig ſet; | 
cleus in it, has obtained the name. The analogy between a ſtone, Yet ſcarce he on his back could get, | | 
thus containing another within it, or, as the tanciful writers ex- So oft and high he did curvet.  Drayton's Nymphid, 
preſs it, pregnant with another, and a woman big with child, led Earwigs and ſnails ſeldom intect timber. Mortimer's Huſbandry, 
people to imagine that it muſt have great virtues and effects in ac- Doll never flies to cut her lace, | : 


celerating or retarding delivery; ſo that, if tied to the arm of a 


Or throw cold water in her face, 


woman with child, it prevents abortion; and if to the leg, it pro- Becauſe ſhe heard a ſudden drum, \ i 
motes delivery, On ſuch idle and imaginary virtues was raiſed? Or ſound an earwig in a plum. 3 Swift. 
all the credit which this famous ſoſſil poſſeſled lor man) ages. 2. By way of reproach, a whiſperer ; a prying informer, 
Hill's Materia Medica. EARNWITNES8. 1. /. [ear and witneſs. One who atteſts, 

If you ſtop the holes of a hawk's bell it will make no ting, tteſt thing as heard by himself, 
but a flat noiſe” or rattle; and ſo doth the tites, or eaghcſtone, | Or . 8 e oy, | A b Maes ay 3 
which hath a little ſtone within it. AUacon. E 4 2 walgter 3 neſſes, even of each particular Hooker, 
Ea rind ale 1 J. from 5 le. : A y Ws eagle. | The hiſtories of mankind, written by eye or earwitzeſſes, ate built 
is treaſon of his ſons did the king expreſs in an emblem, non; this atnciole. Ke * . at's Logicks 
wherein was an eagle with three eag/ers tyring on her breaſt, and the | po * 


ſourth pecking at one of her eyes. 


Davies, | To EAR. wv. a. [aro, Lat.] To plow; to till. Obſolete. 


Ea'cky. n. /. [ «ger, in Runick, is the ocean; ein N ears my land ſpares my team, and gives me leave to enjoy 


in Iſlandick, 1s zo agitate, to incite. ] A tide ſwe 
above another tide, obſervable in the river Severn, 


p- Shakeſpeare's All's well that ends we 
Menecrates and Menas, tamous pirates, 


Make the ſea ſerve them, which they can and wound 


ling 


For as an eagre rides in triumph o'er the tide, ; With keels of every kind. | Shakeſpeare's Ant, and Cleop. 


The tyrant pathons, hope and ſear, 


A rough valley, which is neither eared nor ſown. Deuter. 

Did in extremes appear, | Five years, in the which there ſhall neither be caring nor harveſt. 

And flaſh'd upon hh ſoul with equal force. Dryden. : : Geny/is xlv. 6. 
ELI DERMAN. 1. { [ealdenman, Saxon.] The name The field of love, with plough of virtue card. Fairfaxs 


of a Saxon magiſtrate ; alderman, 


To KAR. w. 2. [from car.] To ſhoot into ears. 


EaME. z. /. [eam, Saxon; em, Dutch.] Uncle: a EAR p. adj. [from ear. ] cheat 
word ſtill uſed in the wilder parts of Staffordſhire, || 1+ Having ears, or organs of hearing. 


Daughter, ſays ſhe, fly, fly; behold 


thy dame 2. Having cars, or ripe corn. 


Forethows the treaſon of thy wretched came ! Fairfax, 'The covert of the thrice ear'd field 


EAR. 2. / 22 Saxon; oor, Dutch. ] 
1. The whole organ of audition or hearing. 
What fire is in my cars? Can this be true? 


Stand I condemn'd ! 
His ears are open unto their cry, 


Saw ſtately Ceres to her paſſion yield. Pope's Odyſſey. 
EARL. ». . [eopl, Saxon; wory!, Erſe. ] A title of 
nobility, anciently the higheſt of this nation, now the 

Shakeſp. Much Ado.“ third. 
Hſ. xxxiv. 15. Thanes and kinſmen, | 


Valſalva diſcovered ſome paſſages into the region of the ear drum Henceforth be car the firſt that ever Scotland 
of mighty uſe, among others, to make diſcharges of bruiſes, For ſuch an honour nam'd. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
| Derbam's Phyſico-Theology.!| EARL MARSHAL. . J. [earl and marfbal, | He that has 
3.” Thur part of the ear that" Ran0s prominent. chief care of military ſolemnities. 3 
You have heard of the news abroad: IRE»? 


ones; for they are yet but ear kiſſing arguments. Shakeſpeare, 
His maſter ſhall bore his ear through with an awl. 


mean, the whiſper'd The marching troops through Athens take their way; 


The great car/-mar/hal orders their array. Dryden. 
j. ö 


3. Power of judging of harmony; the ſenſe of hearing. EARL DOM. . /. [from earl.] The ſeigniory of an earl; 
Van. 


- She has a delicate car, and her voice is mulick, | Richar 
4+ The head; or the perſon: in familiar language. 


the title and dignity of an earl, ; 
The duke of Clarence haying married the heir of the earl of 


| . :aretully went 
Their warlike force was ſore weakened, the city beaten down Ulſter, and by her having all the ear/duz of Ulſter, carefully we 


* abou i .* S er? 1 1 4. 

about their ears, and moſt of them wounded, Knolles 5 ru 3 6 penjer's Irelau 
ne > over an. affront from..one {coundrel than draw the The earldom of Hereford, = Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 

whole herd about a man's ears. mar 


Be not alarmed, as if all religion was falling about our cars. || EA'RLINE88. . J. [from early. ] Quickneſs of any action 
| Burnet's Theory.) with reſpe&t to ſomething elſe: as, earline/s in the 

5. The higheſt part of a man; the top. | 
A cavalier was up to the ears in love with a very fine lady, 


L' Eftrange. 


morning, the act of riſing ſoon with reſpect to the 
ſun; earline/s of growth, the act of growing up ſoon 


'Eftran } , a : . 
6. The privilege of being readily and Kindly heard; K. in compariſon with other things of the ſame kind. 


vour. 


The next morning we, having ſtriven with. the ſun's ear/ineſs, 


were beyond the proſpect of the higheſt turrets. Sidney, 
' Ariſtippus was - earneſt ſuitor to Dionyſius for ſome grant, Who Y prolpec is ur n 


would give no ear to his ſuit; Ariſtippus fell at his feet, and then 


Dionyſius granted it. 


They being told there was ſmall hope of eaſe, 


Were willing at the firſt to give an ear 
To any ching that ſounded liberty. 
If on a piliory, or near a throne, 


The goodneſs of the crop js,great gain, if the goodneſs anſwer the 
earlineſs of 40. up. Bacon. 


Bacon's Apephthegns. | EA'RLY. adj. I æn, Saxon, before.] Soon with reſpect 


Ben Yonſon. | to the ſun; in time, with reſpect to creation; in the 


ſeaſon, in compariſon with other products. 
He gain his prince's car, or loſe his own, Pepe. 


I am a tainted wether of the flock, 
4 N Meoteſt 


owel. | EAlRsHOr. 22 11 of the ear; ſpace within which 


to ſomething elſe: as, in the morning, with reſpect 


8 


E A R 


Meeteſt for death ! the weakeſt kind of fruit 5 | 
Sbaleſpeare. 


Earn. v. /. [from ear, to plow.] A plowed field. 


EAR 


EAS 


the face of the abyſs, oecaſions that agitation and 


we call an earthquake, + odwward' 
' . earlieft to — _ — ſo let me. 1 Not now in uſe. Theſe tumults were like an „ ſhakin Natura — | 
t is « curioſity to have ſeve ts upon one tree Fires oft are good on barren carſber made, : tions of all, than which nothing in world hath mar] 
when ſome of them come corſy, and ſome —_— al Hiftory With crackling flames to burn the ſtubble blade, May's Virg- r nde 8 y 
God made all the world, that he might be worſhipped in ſome | EA RT H. 2. /. [eopt, Saxon. ] "Gs ith n K 5 
parts of the world f and therefore, in the firſt and moſt early times | 1. The element diſtin from air, fire, or Water; ion; "Twas that reſpect, that awful ho * ver 
of the church, what care did he manifeſt to have ſuch places erected | terrene matter. W | That fearful love which trembled in his eyes, * and 
to his honour ? | South. The ſmiling god is ſee} while water, earth, Thom And with a filent earthquake ſhook his foul, | 
The nymphs, forſaking ev'ry cave and ſpriry, And air atteſt his bounty. 28 The country, by reaſon of its vaſt caverns and ——— R 
Their ear{y fruit and milk-white turtles bring. Pope. | 3. The terraqueous globe; the world. has been miſerably torn by earchguater, ſo that the wha," % + 
Sickneſs is early old ago: it teaches us diffidence in our earthly Nought ſo vile that on the earth doth live, | it is quite changed, Addiſn face o 
fate, and inſpires us with thoughts of a ſuture. Pope. But to the earth ſome ſpecial good doth * Shakeſpeare. EA'RTHSHAKING, adj. [earth and Sale ] Havi * lu, 
Oh foul of honourl This folid globe we live upon is called the earth; which word.] to ſhake the earth, or to raiſe earthcuakes S Powe 
; Oh early heroe! Smith : Pheadra and Hippolitus. taken in a more limited ſenſe, ſignifies ſuch parts of this globe as] By the carthbe 17 eee, quakes. Ea's 
Ea'rly, adv. [from the adjective.] Soon; betimes. are capable, being expoſed to the air, to give rooting and nouriſh* | And re 3 my ev ne " mace, | | 
Early betore the mvtn, with crimſon ray, ment to plants, ſo that they may ſtand and grow mit, | ke, Now mh bark Mun che 2 OD Mila, 1. 7 
The windows of bright heav'n opened had. Spenſer. 3. Different modification of terrene matter. In this ſenſe 


None in more languages can 
Thoſe arts, which you ſo early know, Waller. 
The princeſs makes her iſſue like herſelf, by inſtilling early into 
their minds religion, virtue, and honour, Addiſon, 
To EARN, . 2 Saxon. ] 


1. To gain as the reward or wages of labour, or any 
rformance. | 

Thoſe that have joined with their honour great perils, are leſs 

ſubject to envyz for men think that they earn their honours hardly. 


Bacon's Eſſays. 
Winning cheap the high repute, 
Which he through hazard huge mult earn. Milton. 
I to the evil turn 
My obvious breaſt; arming to overcome 
By ſuffering, and earn reſt from labour won. Milton, 


* 


Swift, 


VL 


Shakeſpeare. | 


en may diſcern 
From what conſummate virtue J have choſe 
This perſect man, by merit call'd my Son, | 
To earn ſalvation for the ſons of men» Milton. 
Vince they all beg, it were better for the ſtate to keep them, even 
although they earned nothing. Gratnt's Hi of Mortality. 
Thie is the great expence of the poor, that takes up almoſt all 
their earnings, Locke, 
The poems gained the plagiary wealth, while the author hardly 
earned his bread by 12 them. Pope on Homer, 
Aſter yes fee yl days, 
To earn a ſtock of pence and praiſe, 
Thy labour's grown the critick's prey. 
2. To obtain, as a conſequence of action. 
I can't ſay whore 
It does abhor me, now 1 ſpeak the word 
Jo do the act, that might th' addition cars, 
Not the world's maſs of vanity could make me. 
NARNES T. adj, 13 Saxon. ] 
1. Ardent in any affeRion; warm; zealous; importunate. 
He which prayeth in due fort, is thereby made the more at- 
tentive to hear; and he which heareth, the more 1 pray for 
the time which we beſtow, as well in the one as the other. Hooker, 
2. Intent; fixed; eager, | 
1 Ou that proſpect ſtrange 
Thelr carxefl eyes they flu d imagining, 
For one forbidden wal a multtude , 
Now ris'n, to work them further woe or ſhame. 


Milton. 


They are never more earneft to diſturb. us, than when' they fee] 


us molt earn in this duty, uppas 


3. Serious; Important. Some ſay in earneſt, not in f. 
They whom earneft lets do often hinder from being partakers 

of the whole, have yet this the length of divine ſervice, opportunity 
for acceſs unto ſome reaſonable part thereof. | Hooker, 


Fa'nnkat, v. / [from the adjective.] 
1. Seriouſneſa; a ſerious event, not a jeſt; reality, not 
a feigned appearance, | 
Take heed that this jeſt do not one day turn to carne. Sidney. 

I told you Klajus was the hapleſs Wight, 


Who earnef found what they accounted pla Sidney, 
Therewith (he laugh'd, and did her 7 end A jeſt, Falry Rueen, 
hat high All-ſeer, which 1 dallied with, 
Hath turn'd my feigned prayer on my head, 
And giv'n in earngf, what 1 begg'd ſa jeſt, Shalſpeare. 
Nor can 1 think that God, Creator wiſe! 
Though threat'ning, will in earneſt ſo deſtroy 
Us, his prime creatures, Milton. 
But the main buſineſs and care of the world is money, domi- 
nlon and power. „Mirange. 
We shall die in care, and it will not become us to live in jelt, 
Government of the Tongue, 


Sempronius, you have ated like yourſelf; 
One would have thought you had been half in carmeft, Addiſon. 
2. | Eraits penge, Daniſh; arrer, French, ] Pledge; hand- 
ſel; firſt fruits; token of ſomething of the ſame kind 
in "write, 

The apoſtles term it the handſel or earmeft of that wer 

e. 
Which leader (hall the doubtful vd 'ry bleſs, 
And give an cure of the war's ſucceſs. Waller. 
It may be looked upon as a pledge and earnegf of quiet and tran- 
quillity, Smalridge, 
The mercles received, great as they are, were c/n and pledges 
of greater, | Atter buy. 
J. The money which is given in token that a bargain 

is ratified, . 
You have confpir'd againſt our perſon, 

joins with an Ry leans, Lay tom his coffers 
ecelv'd the golden earn of our death. Shaheſdeave, 
Pay back the carngft penny received from Satan, and fling away 
his un. | Decay of Piety, 
Ka'nnuarhy, adv, [from . 


earne/l 
1. Warmly ; afleRtionately; zealouſly; importunately ; 
intenſely, 
When earreft{y they ſeek 


Such IN conclude they then begun to fail, Milton, 
Shame is a baniſhment of him from the good opinion of the 


world, which every man moſt ly deſires. South, 
Karnyflly invoke the goodneſs power of an all-mereiful and 
almighty God, Smairidge. 
3: Fagerly; defirouſly, 
Why fo earnefly ſeek you to put up that letter? —Shalgfeare, 
My foul, more earrefly releas'd, 


Wilt ourftrip her'sz as bullets flown before, 
A latter bullet may o'ertake, the powder being more. Donne. 
Ra'anrethnes, . J. [from carne. ] 


1. Eagerneſs; warmth; vehemence; impetuoſity. 
Often with a folemn — 
More than, indeed, belong d to ſuch a trifle, 
He begg'd of me to Neal it. r Othello, 
Audacity and confidence doth in buſineſs fo great effeQts, as a man 
way doubt, that, befides the very daring © % and per- 
tilting and {mportunity, there (ſhould be ſome ſecret voting, and 
Qvoping of other mens (pirita to ſuch perſons. Bacen's Nat, Hifory. 
Marcus is overwarmy his toad complaints 
Have fo much we and paſſion in them, 
I hear him with a ſeetet kind of horror, 
Aud trembie at his vehemence of temper. Addiſon's Cato. 
n. Solemnity; zeal; ſeriouſneſs. 
"There never was a charge maintained with ſuch u ſhew of gra- 
vity and dee, which had a lighter foundation to ſupport it. 


3. Solitude; care; intenſeneſs, 


With overitraining, and ewarefingt of niſhing their pieces, they 
* W more harm than good. Dryden. 


4+ This world oppo 


5. 'The inhabitants of the earth, 


The whole earth was of one language. Gengfir xi. 1. 
6. Country; diſtinct region. 
In ten ſet battles have we driven back 
Theſe heathen Saxons, and regain'd our earth, 
As earth recovers from the ebbing tide. oo 
7, The act of turning up the ground in tillage, from 


Such land as ye break up for ' barley to ſow, 
Two earths, at the leaſt, ere ye ſow it beſtow. Tufſer. 
To EARTH. v. a. 3 the noun, ] 
1. To hide in earth. 
The fox is earthed;z but I ſhall ſend my two tarriers in aſter him. 
| Dryden Spaniſh Fryar. | 
2, To cover with earth. 


To EARTH. v. u. 


at are theſe, 

So wither'd, and ſo wild in their attire, 

That look not like th' inhabitants o' th“ earth, . 

And yet are on't? Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 
They can judge as fitly of his worth, 

As I can of thoſe myſteries which heav'n 

Will not have earth to know. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus, 


ear, to plow. ] 


Earth up with freſh mould the roots of thoſe auricula's which the 

froft may have uncovered, _ Evelyn's Calendar. 
To retire under ground. 

Hence foxes earth'd, and wolves abhorr'd the day, 

And hungry churls enſnar'd the nightly prey. Tickel. 


EA'RTHBOARD. u. J. [earth and board. ] The board of the 
plow that ſhakes off the earth, 
The plow reckoned the moſt proper for ſtiff black clays, is one 
that is long, large, and broad, with a deep head and a ſquare 
earthbeard, ſo as to turn up a great furrow, Mortimer. 
EARTU BORN. adj. [earth and born, | 
1. Born of the earth; terrigenous. 
The wounds I make but ſow new enemies ; 
Which from their blood, like earthborn brethren riſe, Dryden. 
The God for ever great, for ever king, 
Who ſlew the carth born race and meaſures right 


Ea'xTHBOUND, adj, [earth and bound.) Faſtened by 
the preſſure of the earth. 
Who can impreſs the foreſt, bid the tree 
Unfix his — om root? « mg e. Macbeth. 
EAATUTN. adj, [from earth.) Made of earth; made 
of clay. 
About his ſhelves | 
Green earthen pots, bladders, and muſty feeds 
Were thialy ſcatter'd. Shakeſpeare, 
As a ruftick was digging the ground by Padua, he found an urn, 
or earthen pot, in which there was another urn, and in this leſſer 
a lamp clearly burning. | Wilkins, 
The moſt brittle water- carriage was uſed among the Egyptians, 


who, as Strabo ſaith, would ſail ſometimes in the boats made of 

earthen ware. Ardbuthnot on Coins, 

* v. fe [earth and fax.] A kind of fibrous 
oſſil. | 


Of Engliſh tale, the coarſer fort is called plaiſter, or parget; the 
finer, carthflax, or ſalamander's hair. Vaedward. 


Ea'aTHINESs, #, /. The quality of containing earth; 


groſineſs, | 
EA'RTHLING. v. . [from earth.] An inhabitant of the 


carth; a mortal; a poor frail creature. 

To earth/ings, the footitool of God, that ſtage which he raiſed 
for a ſmall time, ſeemeth magnificent. Drummond. 
Ea'xTHLY, adj. | from earth.] 


1. Not heavenly; vile; mean; ſordid, 
But 1 remember now 

I'm in this earib/y world, where to do harm 

Is often laudablez to do good, fometime 

Accounted dangerous folly. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 

When faith and love, which parted from thee never, 

Had ripen'd thy jult foul to dwell with God, 

Meekly thou didit relign this cri load 

Of death, call'd life. Milton, 


2, Belonging only to our preſent ſtate; not ſpiritual, 
Our common necellities, and the lack which we all have as well 
of gholtly as of cart favours, is in each kind eaſily known. Hooker, 
You have ſcarce time | 
To ſteal from ſpiritual leiſure a brief ſpan, : 
To keep your earthly audit. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
It mult be our ſolemn buſineſs and endeavour, at fit ſeaſons, to 
turn the itream of our thoughts trom earthly towards divine objects. 
3. Corporeal; not mental. 
Great grace that old man to him given had, 
For God he often ſaw, from heaven hight, 


All were his carthſy eyen both blunt and bad. Spenſer, 
Sudden he views. th ſpite of all her art, 26 
An carthiy lover lurking at her heart. Pepe. 


4+ Any thing in the world; a female hyperbole, 
Oh! it to dance all night, and dreſs all day, 
Charm'd the ſmall-pox, or chas'd old-age away, 
Who would not ſcorn what houſewife's cares produce? 
Or who would learn one eart6ly thing of uſe? pe. 
EKAlATuNUT. . /. [earth and wat.) A pignut; a root 
in ſhape and fize like a nut. 
Where there are earthxxts in ſeveral patches, though the roots 
lie deep in the ground, and the ſtalks be dead, the ſwine will b 
their {cent root only where they grow, Ray. 


i 
KA'kTHQUAKRk., . /. [earth and quake.) Tremor or 
convulſion of the earth, 

This ſubterranean heat or fire being in any part of the earth 
ſtopt, by ſome accidental glut or obliruQion in the pm through 
which it uſed to aſcend, and being preternaturally aſſembled in 

ater quantity into one place, cauſes a great raretaQtion and in- 

ſcence of the water of the abyſs, putting it into very great com- 
motions z and making the like ettort upon the earth, expanded upon 


To heav'n's great habitants! Prior, 
2. Meanly born, | | 
| Earthborn Lycon ſhall aſcend the throne, Smith, 


ove's daughter Pallas watch'd the fav'ri ws 25 50 
nnn BW 
Ochres, J. Tripelas, oo ilPs Mat Medica. | Ea'xTHWORM. . /. [earth and worm.) L * * 
Earthr are opake, inſipid, and, when dried, yy, obey ae, 1. A worm bred under ground. EE ; 
of parts eaſy to ſeparate, and ſoluble in water ; not diſpo — * dae Worms are found in ſnow commonly, like darth * has 
„ of exif. fore it is not unlike that it may likewiſe put forth Bang ut der. 


ants, 
Bacon: 
Upon a ſhower, after a drought, #arthworms — | 
merable come out of their lurking places. "ls, 
2. A mean ſordid wretch. 
Thy vain contempt, dull earthworm, ceaſe 3 
1 won't for refuge fly. 
Ea'RTHY. adj. [from earth.] 
1. Conſiſting of earth. 
Long may'ſ thou live in Richard's ſeat to fit, 
And ſoon lie Richard in an earthy pit! 
Lamps are inflamed by the admiſſion of new air, when the fopy 
chres are opened, as we ſee in fat earthy vapours of dive for, 


Wilkint's Mat, 
All water, eſpecially that of rain, is ſtored with matter, lun 
compariſon of the common earthy mattas. Wk h 


2. Cee or 3 of earth; terrene. 
0 8 
Shalopeen 


a 


Nan, | 
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ſurvey his dead and earthy image, 

What were it but to make my ſorrow greater, 
Him lord pronounc'd, he, O indignity! 

SubjeQed to his ſervice angel-wings, 

5 . eee to watch and _ 5 

elr euriby charge. x 'P 

3. Inhabiting the earth; terreſtrial, N 
Thoſe earthy ſpirits black and envious are; 

I'll call up other Gods of form more fair, 

4. Relating to earth. 

Mine is the ſhipwreck, in a watry ſign; 

And in an earthy, the dark dungeon thine, 

5. Not mental; groſs; not refined. 

Teach me, dear creature, how to think and ſpeak; 
Lay open to my ng roſs conceit, 
Smother'd in errors, feeble, ſhallow, weak, 
The folded meaning of your words deceit, 

Nor is my flame 
So earthy, as to need the dull material force 
Of eyes, or lips, or cheeks. 


Denhan'i Sh 
EASE. . /. [aiſe, French. + 
1. Quiet; reſt; undiſturbed tranquillity; not ſolicitult 
W We ſhould not find her half ſo brave 4 bold 
To lead it to the wars and to the ſeas; : 
To make it ſuffer watchings, hunger, cold, 
When it might ſeed with plenty, reſt with eaſe, Dan 
The prieſt on ſkins of off ring takes his eaſe, 
And nightly viſions in his lumber ſees. $ Mn, 
Freedom from pain; a neutral ſtate between pain ul 
pleaſure, 


That which we call eaſe is only an indoleney, a_—_— 
in. ; y . 
rime to wound himſelf by anguiſh of heart, ky 


Dryia, 


— 


7 
2. 


Is it a ſmall e 
prive himſelf of all the pleaſures, or cer, or enjoymeuts of liſe? 


3. Reſt after labour; intermiſſion of labour, 
Give yourſelves 110 from the fatigue of waiting Suff. 
4+ Facility ; not di culty. 

The willing metal will obey thy hand, 
Following with eaſe, if favour'd by thy fate, 
Thou art foredoom'd to view the Stygian ſtatez 

If not, no labour can the tree conſtrain, 

And ſtrength of ſtubborn arms and ſteel are vain. = 
5. Unconſtraint; freedom from harſhneſs, fornult, 
forced behaviour, or conceits. | 

True eaſe in writing comes from art, not chance 
As thoſe move eaſieſt who have learn'd to dance. I 
6. At EAsE. In a ſtate of undiſturbed leifure; mitoit 
pain ; without anxiety. 
Lucan content with praiſe, may lie at eaſe 
In coſtly grotts and marble palaces. 2 0 

Men of parts and penetration were not idly to diſpute a 
eaſe, but were to act according to the reſult of their debates Latte 

No body is under an obligation to know every a 
and ſcience in general is the buſineſs'only of thoſe v are 4% 
and leiſure, * 
To EASE. w. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To free from pain. 

: Help and eaſe children the beſt you can; 

them. 

2. Lo aſſuage; to mitigate; to alleviate. 
Thy father made our yoke grievous, now 
ſomewhat the grievous ſervitude, 
Complain, queen Margaret, and tell of 
It ſhall be eas'd, if France can yield relief. 
As it with ſports my ſufferings I could eaſe. 
Though he ſpeaks of fach medicines as procure 
pain, he doth not determine their doſes, 
Will he for ſacrifice our ſorrows eaſe? 
And can our tears reverſe his firm decrees? 
3. To relieve from labour, or any thing 
with of before the thing. 
f ere night the gath'ring clouds we fear, 
A ſong will help the beating ſtorm to bearz 
And that thou may'ſt not be too late abroad 
Sing, and I'll eaſe thy ſhoulders of thy load. 
I will eaſe me of mine adverſaries. 


No body feels pain that he wiſhes not to be eaſed 9 


* 


N 1 
but by no means 14 


that 
therefore 702 


grief; 
$ 
by” 
Ae 
Pan 
that off 


. 


with a 


equal to that pain, and ipſeparable from it. . 
| Easxyvr, adj, [eaſe and full.) Quiet; peaceadle; a 
for reſt. | Fe 
I ſpy a black, ſuſpicious, threat'ning cloud, 

That will encounter with our glorious ſun, Her t 

Ere he attain his eafeful weſtern bed, Shateſps 
EA'SEMENT. . /. [from eaſe, ( 
1. Aſliſtance; ſupport; relief from 2 1 \ 

He has the advantage of a free lodging, and ſome other 


2. [In law.] A ſervice that one neighbour be o p 
ther by charter or preſcription, without Plone 
way through his ground, a fink, or ſuch He. 

Ea's1LY. adv. | from eafy.] 

1. Without difficulty. 


Sounds move ſwiftly, and at great diſtance 3 but they . 


r 4 


10 


| medium well diſpoſed, and their tranſmiſſion is 


"em Baited with reaſon x 
| Win me into &, $s not unplauſible, 1 Von have 
That made it 9 h to Know þ ; T hug kilns is Area | | | f low ebb ee ol ee and brought all things to that 
She ear d too m 3 : Prior. Wich ſuch deceits h W | Milton, | This tide of d . Spenſer on Ireland- 
Without pain 3 without diſturbance ; in tranquillity, Too prone to bod gain'd their eaſy hearts r life, after it once turneth and declineth, ever 
a 1s it not to vid defiance to all mankind to condemn their uni- The kRindeſt fach 4 er arts. Dryden's An. | again. a perpetual ebb and falling ſtream, but never flowe 
yerſal 55 — 1 — 1 5 15 paſſing your life as well Eaſy and good, an 3 dura _ ehe him, | © Thus all the treafure e Raltigh's Fi fory. 
and 0 Je | we So 6. R y 3 not unwilling. y wilhes, Addiſon's Cato. | 8 1 —— ever takes away. 7 7 — 
o: without reluctance. x; i 80 ; Pity and e are one; i ; ; gp Gangs: r poetry was that of Auguſtus Ceſar, yet * 
+ Rds, reſign to others the praiſe of your illuſtrious family, CES . 5 — + id never live, ? ; yr Hong a at its loweſt d, and perhaps ſculpture was allo de- 
| Dryden's Ded. to State of Inno. | 7. Free from wenn. » and eaſy to forgive, * Dryden. Near my apartment let him pris' g Dryden. 
Net oon prove he fh. 2. forgives * Ther ann ant of more. 5 That 1 his hourly eb&s ud. nr ra 
4nd much e ſuffers, as ſhe much Prior. them . d be allowed each of them ſuch a rent as would make | What A it 18 Dryden. 
Eax's1N Iss. 1. / [from eaſy. ] 8. Not conttinthed';* . . Is it not this? To ſhed the flow rem ; 
l. Freedom from difficulty. e conſtrained; not i}, His laſt poor ebb of blood in your defence. Addiſon's Cate, 
, Believe me, friends, loud tumults are not laid | Praiſe 2 that haue learn ' d to dance. Pope. To En. v. x. [from the noun ] ; 9 55 
With half the eq/ne/s that they are rais'd. . Ben Yonſon. Where Denham's © eaſy 3 of a line, 1. To flow towards th ſa ; ; 
and difficulty are relative terms, and relate to ſome To E AT © reng „and Waller's ſweetneſs join. Pope. Though : 8 1 oppoſed to flow. ? 
; and a thing may be difficult to a weak man, which yet may + V. 4. preterite ate, Or eat; part. eat, or eaten Hath proudl 24 tide of blood 
eaſy to the ſame perſon, when afliſted with a greater ſtrength. Tot. ezan, Saxon; itan, Gothick; eich, Erſe 5 : Now it — Aa Fan n 
The ſeeming ene ot Pindarick verſe has made it ſpread; but it!“ 1 devour with the mouth, 1 | From thence the t qr e Shakeſpeare. 
has not been con idered. ; Dryden. Locuſts ſhall eat the reſidue of h ; And ebb'd nya 1 of fortune left their ſhore 
You left a conqueſt more than half atchiev'd, | hall, and ſhall eat every tree wh; 22 which is eſcaped from the] 2, To decli k . chan it fow'd before, Dryden's Ain, 
And for _ 4070 I non ev'd. Dryden. 2 ſtates cannot be accuſed 85 23 for th Et 110 + e eh, 9888 a 
* "lea, under a colour of friendſhip to religion, invi or for not j k e low : » 1am ing water: 
0 by 2 * Hot the terms it — * 1g10n, invites Ren » hs Ss Polyphemus's N to de the laſt that ſhall — r- you how to flow. 
2. Hlexibility; compliance; readineſs; not oppoſition; Even wormwood, eat with bread, will not bite bg, Spain. Hereditary floth 3 | 
not reluctance. 1 with a great quantity of ſpittle. pr er. wh 4 mixed A Nen 2 | Shakefo, Tempeſt 
His yielding unto them in one thing might happily -put them in 2. To conſume; to corrode, ON For ever lovely ſtream for e * pe 
hopes Gat _ would breed the like eq/inef+ of condeſcending fur- FE deny * of gold art worſt of gold; | E's EN. 1. /. [ebenus, Latin] A hard, — 
ther unto them. . leſs fine in carrat i l 2 2 
Since the cuſtom of eafineſs to alter and change laws is ſo evil Preſerving life in Cs Is 4 black, valuable wood, which admits a +44 
no doubt but — bear a tolerable ſore is better than to venture on 4 2 1 fine, moſt honour'd, molt renown'd 3 gol. te £ | 
tous remedy. 5 der. as eat thy beare Fr | e wood har ebony 10 0 
my him, ous 7 wo or laugh at your egit; ſave bi life, 1 1 ns cert curſe upon their 23 does hs turn: they uſe not the Wh wolk they x GS they aro to 
„ when you have done, look to your own, enudly an ; n , = 
LT ay _ — 4. _ OS Ws Wk _ ai conſume it, or ea? out the heart and comfort Oſt by the winds extinct the ſignal mw s Mech, Exerciſer. 
early in N and an eaſineſ+ to part with to others whatever Eating cares | Tiago, Ere night has Half roll'd round ies eb the 
they have or like themſelves. | e | Lydian x rhe Enni'ery. x. J, [ebrietas, Latin ] throne. - s x 
q. Freedom from conſtraint ; not effort; not formality. Leg ariſes a neceſſity of keeping the ſurface even Ewan cation b firong li e ] Drunkenneſs; intoxi- 
Abſtruſe and myſtick thoughts you muſt expreſs preſſure or eating medicines, that the eminence of the fleſh x 5 Bitter almonds, as N tidote j commonl : 
not reſiſt the fibres of the ſkin in their tendency to cover the alone failed. 1 nee 2 * Err 4 
rown's Vn Ours 


kerle eder th Je fate dreſs. Roſcommon, | 4, 'To ſwallow back Sharp's Surgery. EBRPLLADE. 1. J. [French.] A check 

: «*q4q* ; . - 0 . 0 W ow 3 89 » n 0 . * fs . C 9 8 

4. Reſt; tranqu! ity * e; freedom from pain. 2 to retract, This is only aſed of hs gt Saree ves a BAY ; 4 2 
, e refuſes to turn. 


1 chink the reaſon ve aſſigned hath a great intereſt in th 
reſt and 44g we enjoy When aſleep. * They cannot hold, but burſt 
E AST. 1. 7. leaf, Saxon; heos, Erſe.] Ray. they are forced to py Y out thoſe word, _ _— ag” Oak N. 7. [eb rigſitat, 1 atin.] H abita al 
1. The quarter where the ſun riſes: op ite to the N. ft | _ om k wg not to be loſt rovidence. _ 3 ; drunken- | 
ne Founting forwards towards the Zaff, did allow 180 de 85 ave knight errant of the poſt, 3 at religion which excuſeth Noah in ſu will 
to the Portugals eaſtward, | Ab Pre 1 8 9 word, Ba iefity nor ebriety in their intended pe , ay acquit 
2. The regions in the eaſtern parts of the world, To EAr. v. 4 is ears through a two inch board. =FHudibras. * TION. + ,. [ebullio, Lat.] run. 
1 would not be che villain that thou thinkeſt "| Ky" Th 6 $6. 1. The act of boiling up with heat. 
r eee 2. Any inteſtine motion. q 
= ric 2 to boot. Shakeſdeare's Macbeth, had ok contenally at the king's table, 2 Sam. ix. 13. The diſſolution of gold and ſilver diſagree | 3 
e gorgeous Eaff, with richeſt hand en the ſcribes and phariſees ſaw hi el. there is great ebul/ition, * iſagreez fo that in their mixture 
Pours on her kings barbari , ; and ſinners, they ſaid mY im eat with publicans 8 tian, darkneſs, and, in the ann 
EWsT IR. 2. /+ capes 8 5 Du Milton.] with publicans — Tin = diſciples, How is it that he eateth 1 black powder. : end, 3 e 
yard „Saxon; oper, Dutch.] The 2, Jo tak a fl. 76. Iron, in aqua fortis, will fall into ebullition wi ene 
dy on which the Chriſtian church c , 2. To take food. U. 16. tion; as allo a craili | into ebullition with noiſe and emica- 
Rae , ommemora ; | e and fumid exhala 
Saviour's reſurreRion, tes our _—— m_ 29 eat till he has a demonſtration that it will 8 ſulphur of iron with the e 1 
Did thou not fall out with a taylor for wearing hi Gs Ke ns at will not Rtir till he infallibly knows the buſi- 8. : 5 mwkous 5 irits of aqua 
before kene? „„ Stato pere 833 füll and periſh, ut vill ſucceed, will have little elſe to do but ft 3 AG, ſtruggling or. efferveſcence which TR 
Victor's e heat towards the Eaſt churches, in the 3. To be main tain ed in fi Locke, 4 mingling together any alkalizate and id li rom 
controverſy about Eaſter, ſomented that difference into a ſchiſm. . The righteous eaterh to the ſati | any inteſtine violent motion of the or any” e 
| | Decay of Piety, | the wicked ſh atisfying of his ſoul, but che belly of | occaſioned by the ftriiggli rts of a fluid, 
Ex'sTERLING, 2. / [fi ay ty all want. ny y the ſtruggling of r 
i. A native uf 21 — - e ard ee petri ſtroke z Prov. xili. aß. Properties, 11 2 * 
f uncry to another. are no more to cloath and eat, | en aqua forti iri KINCY 
bos 3 in battle vanquiſhed _ But, thanks to my Wu de ſtars, I eat Shakeſp. Cymb.} diſſol ves the. filin A OR 4 vitriol, poured upon filings of © 
+ ſpoilful, rich, and ſwarming Eafterlings, | Since I have found the : , and ebullition e great heat and ehnfülian, is not the hea 
Af f 85. Spenſer. | ecret to be great. a violent a 
2 A ſpecies o waterfowl. 4. To make way by e Prior.] not their motion — hit Do —_ the party} and does 
A'STERLY, adj. [from Eqff.] | The plague of fin has even altered his nature, and | the parts of the metal with violence, and run boncid uor ruſh towards 
| I, Long Toon the parts toward the Eaſt = * eflentials, þ HE AO _ — 8 get between its outmoſt particles and the mol . ef the 
ü hen the eaſterly winds or breezes x | prigce's court eats too much into the way hoe 5 
e are kept off by ſome hig e income of a ſtate. A violent cold | Newton, 
ae ede whereby the air, wanting motion, doth Ea'raBLE. adi. [fi Addiſon's Italy, | ion; for if ſal aero bent, may de produced by this ebu/li- 
2, Lying ee 1 | Raleigh. | EATTABI. . 2270 ID 2 2 may be eaten. water, be mixed with an ir — Es Gs Gifſalved in 
f ; to u. . Any thing that may be of cold, will enſue, 4 ian, with a greater degree 
We ee a view of the moſt eafterly ſoutherly, and weſterly] Sale vel 1 _ we? mg — . 22825 | ECCE' N TRICAL, Arbuthnot on a 
3 Lookin Cs raunt's Bills of Mortality. | EAT ER. A. / er = A = 4 ry age. King's Art of Cookery, N TG: adj, ¶ eccentricus, Lat.] 
eee er e £ 5 1. Deviating from the cent 
ſprings wich an eafter > ty without taſte or ſmell, drawn from y eats an thing | N N ntre. 
ſition. The C EY 2, Not having th 1 ; 
IR rn fm |” TH Cath Cha et, nr ur "cies wer pple by he rem f bee tee, 
f . Dvelling Ke Lady abr 1 3 | A knave a raſcal, an eater of broken mea Wy eſcrip, Y jor Ear Aitronomers, to ſolve the — gon = philoſophy 2 
ern tyrants from the light of he . 8 i As i Brown's Vulgar Errours, ither his courſe he bends 488555 * 
- 2. Lying = A N : 5, Eaſt my Thomſen e Ko = _ e or al other $4 ls whot fut is to Das chrome 4 55 if or down, . 
at owards the 42. A f 1 Howel. | * merick, hard to tell. 
The eaſtern end of the ifle x; . | corroſive. | | They build, unbuild Milten. 
f ſes up in precipi 4a IRATH. off. foes | To ſ. ? nas COnmrive, | 
3. Going t We rites up in precipices. Addi ſon. . adj, [ea a ; | ſave appearances : the 
4 N the Eaſt, | et Ha? 8965 [eaS, Saxon.] Eaſy ; not difficult. An} With cane, an e ; 
. em wyages, or eve no certain method in either her eaſtern or weſt- Where eaſe abounds, it? | Cycle, and epicyele, orb in orb, 18 
ey know her longi n in her leſs diſtant ſailing from the coaſts, to | Wh eee ona Fairy Queen Whence is it that planets move all Mitten. 
it longitude, or how much ſhe i g | at works not beauty, man's relenting mi 4 *| concentrick, whil one and the ſame way in 
as can e is gone eaſtward &w ating mind , e cotnets move Y in orbs 
y done hare IX — in any clear day or night how noch . " The 8 dun g e Fairfax 1 * : an ai Ie wry + 
| Look: outhward, , as trait and eath, | Fi. | 3. Not terminating in ,  . Newton's Optichs, 
HT + Looking towards the Eaſt. | Addiſon. EA TH. adv, [from the adjective.] Eaſily. An old —_ the ſame princi Rig Re aps potatz not WOES * 
Our ling'in Th! angel caught 4 „ To AR the world not try'd, "'} Whatſoever faire paſs ſuch a man's h | 1 
1 . Lat 4 I and to th' eaſtern gate "Re Oppo 0 is, [7 hanger boner] * Hubb. Tule. = _— ends; which muſt N 3 them to 
. | : 4 . . 2. is maſter. the end 
Ah a. adv, | Eeft, and toward.) Tow! Milton. proviſions are ſold ready dreſſed ow where 4. Irregular; al 1002 Bacon 205 ag 
„ ] Towards the Eaſt, | An hungry traveller ſtept i gular; anomalous; deviating from ſt — 
4 end out of his vv prov its motion ſuiſter than the ſyn, get] EAVES. 1. / [epe ept 2 an I for his dinner. L' Er. conſtant methods, | Rated and . 
he 1 thal we , K Le ny - oy on which —_ ; 8 he edges of the roof 3 motion, like others of the times, ſeems eccentrick and irre 
; ard, as far as 1 Id . ; b . 0 288 5 By 
From op 5 21 cou caſt my ſight, Every night he c A character of 71 : King Charles. 
- Env. ad; lfte heav'ns, I ſaw deſcending light. Dryden. With muſick of all ſorts, DN nas compos'd human life, 3 3 bs: 0 more exact image of 
* 1. Not düchlt m eaſe, ] | = e e : it nothing ſteads us | . 5 Then from whate'er we * to ſenſe wire frailties. Dryd. 
* The ferns * | Fargo him from our eaves; for he perſiſts, ommon and plain, or wond'rous and abſtruſ 4 
in the f. i f $if his life lay on't. Shakeſp. From nature's conſt e 
705 h 10 * withal very A rr r x 2 tears ger "rg his beard, Ne Wiser 4 t ends well, an thoughtful foul this Leere ee — 
ö Undelf pv 15 it in every one's power to . From eaves of reed.. Said. 2 at an effect muſt preſuppoſe a caule, EN 
ab 2, Not 3 dier keep, is eaſy for 9 — 0 pr * 1 of Winter the drops of the an 72 EccenTRI'citY. 2. /. [from eccentrick , Privy, 
The — 1 ; " e Winter, y down than they uſe, it portendeth a bars ang | 1. Deviation from a centre, entricl.] 125 
died with variety of 22 y cut into ſeveral eaſy aſcents, and Uſher'd with a ſhower till acer, | 2, Lhe ſtate of having a dif 
8. Qiet; at N ON ua ad Ae on Italy, 2 the guſt hath blown his fill, > | circle, 8 erent centre from anothet 
anxious, z ; unmoleſted; ſecure ; -nding on the ruſtling leaves, In regard of eccen 4 f 
4 z re; not With 8 tricity, and the le 
jt . e en The mow amy 9 wh off — eaves. Milton . wr the moon is unequal, epicycle wherein it moveth, the 
to enter upon publick eir ion, or their minds, refuſe | To Ea'vesD rom the eaves of houſes, Woodward, y reaſon of the ſun's eccentricity to th | Brown. 
publick cha , Nor. v. 4. [eaves and drop.] To catch the equator, he appears to us to move hong and an * 


Temple, | 
emple 3. Excurſion from the proper orb. 


| your though or employment. 
le; ug ts eaſy and free, the only temper wherein the what comes from the eaves; in common phraſe, to 


Rind is ca 
apable of receivi ; i 
marriage of love ; ng new informations. liſten under windows The duk 
matri a is pleaſ; : e. „ oy uke at his return fi 1 | 
age _ bet meet nao marriage 8 a Ea'v ESDROPPER, 5 [ caves and drop. ] A liſtener under favourites abroad, met no eee for ſo I account 
1 enemies to 3 in their circumſtances, the a 22 wanne an inſidious liſtener. 4. Eccentricity of the earth is the diſt Wotton. 
A man ſhould direct all hi Addifen's Freebolder. Under our tents I'll play the eave/dropper e ryedr ror efhrendy tary 
hh now, do. = I at making + fk EBB by Lebe mean to * from me. Shakeſp Eccnvy'mosrs. 1. / 3 in, gan ts orbit. Harris, 
Phinly feel whe 0 r ene eee ee in the ſkin, mad %.] Livid ſpots or blotch 
happy or miſcrable. ther at this inſtant we are eaſy or uneaſy, 1. The reflux of the'tide towards the ſea: oppo p <7 of Ke 1 mage by extravaſated blood, _ 
of ant tee from ya; A. Smalridge. PR _ ſun on his wide wat'ry glaſs * under the ſkin, the ſkin _ an extravaſation of the bl A 
it; s That d d adventure to diſcover wid | 1 00 _ 8 ſreſn wave largely drew, Laxations are accompanied e ; Wiſeman, 
Mi iſmal worl 5 if any clime Wide From ſtandi * Ne made their flowing ſhrink ECCLESIA'STICAL , — ns _ . ſeman. 
e eaſter habitation. mo Mil With ſoft — en RIO ECCLESIA'STICK, : % Leo een. Lat.] Re- 
| And every 3 bus'neſs of my liſe, + Fi Hither the ſeas at ſtated times reſort, | Milton. | Is diſcipline an ece/gfaffical — 2 the church; not civil. hy 
4 e nar I till was eaft 2 eaſy to me, eee the loaden veſſels into port; it . belong to the duty of the Ani civil? If an eccle/aftical, 
4. mply ing; unceſiſtin mylelt, Dryden. 2 _ g gentle ebb retire again, 22 ergymen, otherwiſe little fond of obſ D E . 
x; cialon e e, Alm tr} TE Tor ned ona Fa 
% \ 4 . . C4 ters. Y 
nglandman has a true veneration for wy bas. 


2. Decline; decay; waſte, eſtabliſhed among u 
$ 


5 of ecclefaſtich government, Swift 
 RKectiaoa'sTiICE, 


ECL 


Recrnaraerion. „, ſo [from the e! A per- 


ſon dedicated to the miniſtries 


of religion. 
ined the 


f th 
Kok: GE ll ay Theory 
Eccorko'rTICks, u. / [is and zie. Such medi- 


cines as gently purge the belly 
no more ral excre 
inteſtines. , 


The body ought to be 


maintained in its * 
means as are "Va: 


arvey on the 

Ecuix ATL. 

EcINA T ID. , an hedgehog; ſe 
An echindted pyrites in ſhape a 


halls, 

E'CHINUS, 1. f. [Latin.] 

1. A hedgehog, | 

2. A ſhell fiſh ſet with prick les. | 

3. [With botaniſts, ] 
ſeed, or top of any plant. 

4. [In architecture.] A member or ornament, 
its name from the rou 
bling the prickly rind o 
thorny coat of a hedge-hog 

This ornament is uſed by modern 
Jonicky Corinthian, and Compoſite orders 3 
the abacus, being carved with anchors, darts, 


ECHO, 1. J. 22 Ha, Lat. 

1. Echo was ſy poſed to have been 
pined into a 0. for love of Narciſſus. 

RY may teach th' unfortunate He ho 

the renowned name of a goddeſs. 


flion of any ſound. 


t with prickles. 


The pleaſant myrt'e 
In theſe woods to refoun 
2. The return or repercu 


The Cound, filling great ſpaces in arched lines, cannot be guided ; 


theretore there hach not been any means to make artificial echoes, 


The ſound returned, 

Uabbling cc mocks the hounds, 
R-plying thrilly to the well-tun'd horns, 
Ai ita Jouble 

Wilt thou hunt? 

"Thy hounds (hall make the welkin anſwer them, 
Aud eb (thrill echces from their hollow earth. : 

O Woods, O fountains, hillocks, dales and bow'rs ! 
With other echo late I tayght your ſhades 


3+ 


unt were heard at once. 


o anfwer, and reſound far other ſong! Milton, | © child in the ſubſtantial part, aylor. | 
7270 you 1 mburn, nor to the deaf I ſing; 2. Diſtribution of expence. 
The woods (hall anſwer, and the cc ring. Pope, Particular ſums are not laid out to the greateſt advantage in his 
"Tis not enough no hurſhneſs gives offence z | economy 3 but are ſometimes ſuffered to run waſte, while he is only 
The found muſt ſeem an cc to the ſenſes Pope. | careful of the main. Dryden. 
To Heu. v. . | 3. Frugality ; diſcretion of expence; laudable parſimony. 


1. To reſound; to give the repereuſſion of a voice, 
| At the parting 
All the church ec. 
Through rocks and caves the name ot Delia ſounds 3 
Delia ach cave and echoing rock rebounds, 
2. To be ſounded back, | 
Hark, how the found diſturbs Imperious Rome! 
8hakey her proud hills, and rolls from dome to dome! 
Her mitr' princes hear the cc, noiſe, 
And, Albion, dread thy wrath and awful voice, 
To Echo, va. 
has been uttered, | 
Our (eparatiſts do but echo the fame note, 
Woh peals of ſhouts the Tyrians praiſe the ſon 
Thoſe peals are eebo'd by the Trojan throng. 
Ono great death deforms the dreary ground; 
The ce, woes from diſtant rocks reſound, 


KCLAIRCI'SSEMENT, „. / [ 


the a& of clearing up an affair by verbal expoſtulation. 
he ec/atret{ement ended in the diſeovery ofthe informer, Clarendon, 
ECLAT\ n, / [Vrench, ] Splendour; ſhow; luſtre, Not 


© Fngliſh, 
Nothing more F 
Homer's battles, than that artificial manner of gaging 
each other, 


tlons as came wearel(t truth. . Watts on the 


Herta. mf. | be and atte, 
made by the incorporation o 


90 . N. 


0 


FCLIPS 


1. An obſcuration of the luminaries of heaven; the ſun 
ied by the intervention of the moon; the 
* the interpoſition t the earth, The word 
originally ſignifies departure trom the place, to which 


is ecli 
moon 


Milton alludes, 
Sip of yow, | 
Suver'd in the _ 2 106 Shateſp. Macbeth, 
Planets, planeteſteuck, veal %% 
Then (ulter'd, f Milivn's Paradiſe Loft. 
So though the ſun vitorious be, 
And from a dark ec/ip/e let tree, 
The Influence, which we fondly fear, 
Allis our thoughts the e Waller. 
An cee of the moon is when the atmoſphere of the earth, 
between the ſun and the moon, hinders the light of the fun krom 


tatting upon and being reflected by the moon 2 it the light of the 


tun ie kept off from the whole body of the moon, it is a total eelipfe | 
Ii om a part only, It iv a partial one. Locke. 
Darkneſs ; obſcuration, 
we All the polterity of our firit parents ſuffered a perpetual er/ip/e of 
ſpiritual life, R. a 
kxperience we have of the vanity of human glory, in our ſcatterings 
and ces. King Charter, 
J Eceuiran 4. 4. [from the noun. ] 
1. "Vo darken a luminary. , 
Let the ee/ip/ed moon her throne reſign, » Saxad'ys. 
Now if the earth were flat, the dark*ned moon 
Would feem to all ecl/pr'4 as well as ones Creech, 


To extinguiſh; to put out, 
* Then hete 1 take by leave of thee, fair fon, 
| Born to ev/{p/e thy life this afternoon. Shateſp. Henry 
3. To dlond; to obſcure, 
TROL 
with tortune, 
N 0 Praiſe in to his father: 
— Let the prince's | 
Neem to e 0 a cloud on his. 
Let other muſes write his \rous fate, 
Of conquer'd nations tell, and kings reſtor'd; 
But mine (hall fing of his evvipe's eſtate, 
Which, like the ſun's, more wonders does afford, 
Ve deſcended from his Father, and eeiipfedt the f 
| Ry with a vell of fleſh, 
4. To SW. 
She told the king, that her huſband was cc 
tenance 
6; Another now hath t himſelf eugrols'd 
All pow'r, and ws %. 


Ecurerick, , % Lime. A 2 circle of 


„ ſo as to bring away 


ments lodged in th 


excretions by ſuch 
lague. 


adj, [from echinur, Latin.) Briſtled like] 


the echinated cxyftalline 
Woodward en Ni. 


e prickly head, cover of the 
taking 


hneſs of the carving, reſem- 
a cheſnut, and not unlike the 


architects in eornices of the 
and generally fet next to 
and ovals or eggs. Harris, 


fn once a nymph, who 


Sldmey. 
Bacon's Nat, Hift. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Shakeſp. Taming of the Shrew, 


Pope, 


rea Blackmore, 
To ſend back a voice; to return what 


Decay of Piety. 
den': En. 


Prior, 
'rench.] Explanation ; 


contributes to the variety, ſurprize, and ec/at of 
his heroes by 
Pope's Effay on Hamer. 
Feile rte. adj, d.] Selecting; chuſing at will, 

Cicers Was of the celretiet (et, and chofe gut of each ſuch 2 
ind, 


A form of medicine 
oils with ſyrups, and 
which is to be taken upon a liquorice ſtick, Quincy, 


had ſeen tokens of more than common greatneſs, howſoever 
Sidney. 


Dendam's Sepby, 


Dr yen, 
lory of his divine 
Calanmy's Sermons, 


in Ireland by 
iz majeſty had ſhewel towards him. Clarendox, 


Miltan's Par. L. » 
the 
| 


VI. 


Eellrriex. adj. 


Ee Hou. 4. J. 


ECO'NOMY. . /. 


1. The management of a fami 


4+ Diſpoſition of things; regulation, 


5+ The diſpoſition or arrangement of any work. 


6, Syſtem of matter; diſtribution of eve 


EGS 


2 A to be drawn through the middle of | 
the Zodiack, and making an angle with the Equi- 
noctial, in the points of Aries and Libra, uf 23%. 30'. 
which is the ſun's greateſt declination. This is b 

ſome called wia folis, or the way of the ſun, becauſe 
the ſun, in his annual motion, never deviates from 
this line, 'This line is drawn on the globe: but in 
the new aſtronomy the Eclipiict is that path among 
the fixed ſtars, which the earth ap to deſcribe to 
an eye placed in the ſun, as in 1ts annual motion it 
runs round the ſun from Weſt to Eaſt, If you ſup- 
poſe this circle to be divided into twelve equal Pater 
they will be the twelve ſigns, Harris, 

All ſtars that have their diſtance from the Ecliptick northwards 
hot more than twenty-three degrees and a half, may, in progreſſion 
of time, have declination ſouthward, and move beyond the equator. 

Brown's Vulgar Erronrs. 

The terraqueous globe had the ſame ſite and poſition, in reſpect 
of the ſun, that it now hath: its axis was not parallel to that of 
the Eeliptick, but inclined in like manner as it is 1 ent. 

Woodward's Natural Hliſtory. 

You muſt conceive an imaginary plane, which paſſing through the 
centre of the ſun and the earth, extends itſelf on all ſides as far as 
the firmament: this plane is called the Ec/iptick, and in this the 
centre of the earth is perpetually carried, without any deviation. Bentley. 
Jeſcribed by the ecliptick line. 

The earth's rotation makes the night and day; 

The ſun revolving through th' Ecliprick way, 
Effects the various ſeaſons of the year, Blackmore. 
on] A paſtoral poem, ſo called be- 
cauſe Virgil called his paſtorals eclogues. 

What exclaiming praiſes Baſilius gave this cclogue any man may 
gueſs, that knows love is better than ſpectacles to make every thing 
leem great. Sidney. 

lt is not ſufficient that the ſentences be brief, the whole ecl/ogue 


ſhauld be fo too. Pope. 
ol [ oixoropulee, ] This word is often 
written, from its derivation, æcanomy; but & being 


authorities for different ortho raph 


4 | 
; the 8 
houſehold, 73 008 JOVEraene Or 8 


By St. Paul's economy the heir differs nothing from a ſervant, 
while he is in his minority; ſo a ſervant ſhould differ nothing from 


„have no other notion of ecoomy, than that it is the parent of 
liberty and eaſe, Swift to Bolingbroke. 


All the divine and infinitely wiſe ways of economy that God could 
uſe towards a rational creature, oblige mankind to that courſe of 
living which is moſt agreeable to our nature, Hamm, 


In the Greek poets, as In Plautus, we ſee the economy and diſ- 
poſition of poems better obſerved than in Terence. Hen Jobnſon. 
It this ecoromy mult be obſerved in the minuteſt parts of an epick 
poem, What ſoul, though ſent into the world with great advantages 
of nature, cultivated with the liberal arts and ſciences, can be ſuf- 
hcient to inform the body of fo great a work ? R 
Dryden's Dedication 5 the AEneid. 
ing active 
or paſlive to its proper place. e 
Theſe the ſtrainers aid, 

That by a conſtant ſeparation made, 

They may a due ecormy maintain, 
Exclude the noxious parts, the gaod retain, 


: rel Blackmore, 
\CONO MICK, } adj, [from economy. | 


Econo'mical. 


1. Pertaining to the regulation of an houfehold. 
He Her quick'ning power in every living part, 
Doth as a nurſe, or as a mother ſerve; 
And doth employ her economic art, 
And buſy care, her houſhold to preſerve, Davies. 
In economical affairs, having propofed the government of a fa- 
mily, we conſider the proper means to effect it. Watts, 
2, Frugal, 
Some are ſo plainly ecommical, as even to deſire that the ſeat be 
well watered, and well {welled,  Witton's Archite&, 
EcrnRra'CTICKS. u. /. [iz and Qewrlw,] Such medi- 
cines as render tough humours more thin, ſo as to 
promote their diſcharge. | 
Procure the blood a free courſe, ventilation, 
ſujtable purges and eephraick medicines. 
ECSTASV. z. J [ieacy, 
1. Any paſſion by which the thoughts are abſorbed, and 
in which the mind is for a time loſt, | 
Follow them fwiftly, 


and tranſpiration, by 
Harvey, 


fd hinder _ — what this % | 
ay now provoke them to, Shakeſp. T. . 
1 ua . Tempeſt 
No longer joy there, but an cf. Swckling. 
Whether what wo call c be not dreaming with our eyes open, 
I leave to be examined. ; Locke. 

2, Exceſſive joy; rapture, 
0, love, be moderate! allay thy c! Shakeſpeare, 
"The religious pleaſure of a well-gif LY Ya moves 2 and 
theretore conſtantly : it does not affect by rapture and 0 but 
is like the 1 of health, till and ſober, South, 
Each delighted, and delighting, gives 

The pleafing & which each receives, Prior. 


A pleaſure, which no language can expreſs ; 


An eqflacy, that mothers only teel, 
Plays round my heart. Philips's Diftreft Mother, 
J. — z exceſſive elevation ind abſorption of the 
mind. 


He lov'd me well, and oft would beg me ſing; 
Which when 1 did, he on the tender graſs 
Would lit, and harken even to . Milton, 
4. Exceſſive grief or anxiety, "Its is not now uſed, 
Siphe and groans, and ſhrieks that rend the air, 


Now fee that noble and moſt ſovereign reaſon, 
Like (weet bells jangled out of tune, and harſh, 
That unmatch'd form, and feature of blown youth, 
Blaſted with ec##4 ö 


E'Cc&TAS1KD, a. Kom etaſy.] Raviſhed 
enthuſiaſm, 


aue foul upon earth, 
Ecsra"tiCAL, 
Res ra"rick, 
1. Raviſhed; * rapturous 

bounds of nature, 


} adj, Ileus. 


no e in Engliſh, it is placed here with the | 


Quincy. ; 


Shake . Hamlet, 
» filled with 


dete are as common to the inanimate things as to the moſt 
Neri its 


elevated beyond the vwſual 


E Ru doth my — in holy viſion ſit, N 
n penſive trance, and iſh, and "Ee 
When! one of them, or iv pt are — M 
an angel, he was ſeverely rebuked, and bidden we ws 
In trance ecfatick may thy pangs be the 
Bright clouds deſcend, = ee 4 | 
2. Raiſed to the higheſt degree of joy. „ 
To gain Peſcennius one employs his ſchemes 
One graſps a Cecrops in ecfatick dreams, 4 
3. 3 external obj 


ec. This fene is, 1 hi" 
only to be found once, though b þ 
the derivation. e enough w 


I find in me a great deal of ecfatical love 
carries me out to good without 85 * 
E'ctyes. 2. J. [ixrm@,] copy. 


Th lex i f ſubſtances 
Roo 
[ e, , Lat, ] A place corn! 


h contiuuty 


Adil Cut 


E'cvris. 2. / French; 
for the lodging or houſing of horſes, 
Epa'ciovs, adj, [edax,' Lat.] Eating; voraig,, 
devouring ; predatory ; ravenous ; rapacious; 
Epa'cyrY. 2. J. [edacitar, Lat.] Voracity ; rayenc,+ 
eld: TT gh i a uf. 
neis; ry Th 1 a2 43 
The wolf is a beatt of great edacity and digeſtion; i 
74 Fl of him comfort the bowels. ot : o e 
To EDDER. v. a. [probably from edge.] To bind d 
interweave a fence. Not in uſe. " 

To add ſtrength to the hedge, edder itz which is, bi 

of the ſtakes with ſome ſmall long poles on each "Anas up 
Mortimer's 1 
Epp ER. z. /. [from the verb.] Such ſencewood ab 
commonly put woo the top of fences. Not in uk, 
In lopping and felling, ſave eder and ſtake, 
Thine hedg&, as needeth, to mend or to make. 2 
E DDV. 3. /. (ed, backward, again, and ea, ua 
Saxon. 3 , 
1, The water that by ſome repercuſſion, or oppoſte 
wind, runs contrary to the main ſtream, 

My praiſes are as a bulruſh upon a ſtream: if they ſink not, 1; 
becauſe they are born up by the firength of the 3 
ſupports their lightneſsz but they are carried round again, and rewn 
on the eddy where they firſt began. 

2. a circular motion. 
| e wild waves maſter'd him, and ſuck'd him in, 
And ſmiling eddies dimpled on the main, 
So, where our wide Numidian waſtes extend, 
Sudden th' impetuous hurricanes deſcend, 
Wheel 7 15 the air, in circling eddies play, 
Tear up the ſands, and ſweep whole plains away, 
E'ovpy, adj. Whirling ; moving circularly, 
And chaff with eady winds is whirl'd around, 
And dancing leaves are lifted from the ground. Drya. Vin, 
EDEMAToO'sE. adj. Leid.] Swelling ; full of hy. 
mours: commonly written oedematons. 

A ſeroſity obſtructing the glands may be watery, edemateſt, an 

ſchirrous, according to the viſcofity of the humour. Arlathau, 
Eps'NTATED. adj. [edentatus, Lat.] Deprived of wet 
. Dia, 
EDGE. . /. [ecge, Saxon, ] 15 a 
1. The thin or cutting part of a blade. 
Seize upon Fiſe; give to the cage o“ th' ſword 
His wife, his babes. Sbaleſp. Mache 
Ile that will a good edge win, | 
Muſt forge thick, and grind thin, Proverk 
The edge of war, like an ill-ſheathed knife, © 
No more ſhall cut his maſter, Shakeſprant 
"Tis flauder, 
Whoſe edge is Harper than the ſword.  Shalef), Cymbeline, 
2. A narrow part riſing from a broader. 
Some harrow their ground over, and then plew it upon an adpe, 
: Mortimer Hyland 


3. Brink; margin; extremity, 
The rays which paſs very near to the edges of any body, are 
bent a little by the action of the body, Newton's Optickr, 
We have, for many years, walked upon the ed; 3 ice, 
while nothing but the flender thread of human life has held us — 
linking into endleſs miſery, Naga. 
Yes, the laſt pen tor freedom let me draw, 
When truth ſtands trembling on the edge of law. 
4+ Sharpneſs of mind; proper diſpoſition for 
operation; intenſeneſs of deſire. | 
_ Give him a further edge, ; 
And drive his purpoſe into theſe delights. Shakeſp. 
But when long time the wretches thoughts retin'd, 
When want had ſet an edge upon their mind, 
Then various cares their working thoughts employ % 
And that which each invented, all enjoy'd. ceeb'r Math 
Silence and ſolitude ſet an 
greater application. 
5. Keenneſs; acrimony of temper, 
Abate the ezge of traitors, gracious Lord! 
That would reduce theſe bloody days again. Shakeſp. Rich, Nl 
6. To/jet teeth on EDGE. To cauſe a tingling uneal 
in the teeth, 
A harth grating tune /erteth the teeth on edge. Bait 
To Epox. v. a. | from the noun. | 


1, To ſharpen; to enable to cut. 
There ſat ſhe rolling her alluring eyes, 

To edge her champion's ſword, and urge my 

2, To furniſh with an edge. 
I fell'd along a man ot bearded face, 

His limbs all cover'd with a ſhining caſe; 

So wondrous hard, and fo ſecure of wound, 

It made my ſword, though edg'd with flint, rebound, Dy 

3. To border with any ns ; to fringe. 
Their long deſeendiit train, 

With rubles edg's, and ſaphires, ſwept the plain. 

1 rid over hanging hills, whoſe tops were edged with 
whole ſect were watered with winding rivers. 
4. Lo exaſpernte; to embitter. 
By ſuch reafonings the ſimple were blinded, 
edged, N 
He was indigent and low in money, which perhaps might M 

a little edged his deſperation, b Life of D. of Buck 


ind 


Hanis 


edge upon the genius, and caule 4 


ruins Dy 


Digi 
al 
1 


d the miei 
ao "> Hwed 


Are made, not mark d where violent fortow ſeems Jo To put forwa beyond a line, + 3 lil 
A modern %% Shateſp. Macbeth, Edging by degrees their chairs forwards, they were in 1 
Better be with the dead, time got up cloſe to one another, | 2 
dae the tg of the mind to lie ** To Eos R. V. *. (perhaps from Ed, backward, 79 
n reſtleſs /. : fp. Macheth. | To move forward againſt any power; going © 
5. Madneſs; diſtraction. This ſenſe is not now in uſe. C . : 6 


upon a wind, as if upon its kirts or , 
lag flow. 

muſt eage upon a point of wind, 
And meke low way. 


Dryden's C 
Sharp; not blunt 


E'pe ev. participial adj. [from edge.) ' 
We tind that lubtile or edged quantities de previil o 
ones. | Digty ® 


K'DGING, . /. (om edge. | 
1. What is added to any thing by way of ornament 
The gatland which 1 wove tor you to wear, 
And dorder'd with a roly edging round. a 
A woman branches out into a long diſſertation ufen 
of a petticoats Addijon 


| 


EDU 


7. * 0 [from edge. ] Blunt; obtuſe ; unable 
Foce YT 
ut. ; think on me | #4 
to c 7 Po airy defpair and 4. Shak. _—— 
ons it hath to encounter. re. . 
They ate —Y To 7 and tool, } A tool made ſharp 
2 playing with things ſacred, nor jeſting with 
ts oh keep edgetools. f Dorſer. 
jm del cli e , and what Be 
ich for ſprings. g en. 
wy" 5 ind Rafe] With the edge put 
ire&ion. 
objected to the ſtream, 


lr. 
fake Nurſes 


iſe 
1 ſhall exerc! 
& for edge199%» 
as WIS E-. adv. led 
PO a 
into any particular 
Should the flat ſide be 


it would be ſoon 


j Rey. 
% by the force of it. | 

55 _ 1220 [from cddo, Latin.] Fit to be eaten 3 fit 

piptk. 5 I 
for food. is not edible, as horfes and dogs. TT Oo Bacon, 
ou "1 barleys and the like, are made either edible or potable 
1 7 and induſtry« , More e theifm. 
Nr of the fungus kind, gathered for edible muſhroms, have pro- 


Arbutbnot. 


ichculty of breathing. | 
_ eee creation decks the boa. Pier. 
Poicr. 1. /+ ſedictum, Lat.] A proclamation or com- 
pee or prohibition ; a law promulgated. 


te monarch commanded his ſubjeQts that which 
ſ e bi own diſcretion, hath not his edif the force of 
ee 5 


Hooker, 

crak The great King of kings, 
the table of his wy 8 . 

Th. (halt do no murder; will you the . 

7 wry edi, and fulfil a man's? Shakeſp. Rich, III. 

o evere decrees may keep our tongues in awe, 

But to our thoughts what edict can give law? Dzg den. 
'The miniſters are always preaching, and che governours putting 


Hach in 


out edicts, againſt gaming and fine cloaths. ddiſon. 
Folric R rion. 1. f. [edificatio, rey! A 
1. The act of building up man in the faith; improvement 


in holineſs, ; 
in. g 5 Saviour told us, that we muſt account for every idle 
i not meaning that every word not deſigned for edification, or 
iel prudent, ſhall be reckoned for a ſin. Taylor. 
2. Improvement; inſtruction. 
Out of theſe magazines I ſhall 
tend to their edification. : 
EpIFIC k. 2. /. [ædiſicium, 
ing; a ſtructure. 5 
: TN love was like a fair houſe built on another man's ground; ſo 
that | tare lolt my edifice by miſtaking the, place where ] erected it. 


ſupply the town with what may 
| Addiſon's Guardian, 


Lat.] A fabrick ; a build- 


Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
God built 
8o ſpacious, and his line ſtreteh'd out fo far, 

That man may know he dwells not in his own; bn — * 
An edifice too large for him to fill. 9 uton. | 
The edifice, where all were met to ſee him, bo 

Upon their heads and on his own he eee Milton. 


'[uſcan pillars owe their original to this country, the architects 
Fa Si wh a place in ediffces raiſed in Tuſcany. Addi. on oo 
He muſt be an idiot that cannot diſcern more ſtrokes of work- 
manihip iu the ſtructure of an animal than in the molt elegant edifice, 
| Bentley. 
Forrt'en, 1. J. [from edify.] One that improves or 
inſtructs another. | 

T6 KDIFY', v. 4. [edifice, Lat.] 

. To build. 

There was a holy chapel edify'd, 


Wherein the hermit wont to ſay 


His holy things each morn and eventide. Spenſer, 
Men have edify'd ' 
A lofty temple; and perfum'd an altar to thy name. Chapm. 


2. To inſtruct; to improve. a 
He who ſpeaketh no more than ediferh, is undeſervedly repre · 
hended for much (peakings | | 1 | Hooker, 
Men are edified, when either their underſtanding is taught ſome- 
what whereot, in ſuch actions, it behoveth all men to conſider, or 
when their hearts are moved with any affection ſuitable thereunto. 


Horker, | 


Life is no life, without the bleſſing of a friendly and an edifying 
converſation, L' Eftrange. 
He gave, he taught; and edify'd the more, | 
Becauſe he htw'd, by proof, (was eaſy to be poor. Dryden. 
3. To teach; to perſuade, This is now either obſolete 
or ludicrous, I | 

| You thall hardly edify me, that thoſe nations might not, by the 
law of nature, have been ſubdued by any nation that had only poliey 
«nd moral virtue. : ; Bacon's Holy War. 
Fug. „./ [4dilis, Latin, | The title of a magiſtrate 
in old Rome, whoſe office ſeems in ſome particulars 

to have reſembled that of our juſtices of peace. 


i : „The edile, ho! let lim be apprehended, Shakeſpeare, 
EDITION, n. /. [editio, Latin: ] | 
& 1. Publication of any thing, particularly of a bock. 
This Englith editicn is not ſo properly a tranſlation, as a new 
compolition upon the ſame ground, : Burnet, 
2. Republicition; generally with ſome reviſal or cor- 
6 tecting. | 
; Theſe are of the ſecond edition. Shakeſpeare, 
The buſineſs of our redemption is to rub over the defaced copy of 
te creation, to reprint God's image upon the foul, and to ſet forth 
nature in a fecond and a fairer edition. ; South, 
0 1 cannot go ty tar as he who publiſhed the laſt edition of him. 
| | Dryden's Fables, Prefite. 
The Code, compoſed haſtily, was forted to undergo an emenda- 
1 don, and to come forth in a ſecond edition. Baker. 
a Folron. 5. J. [editor, Latin.) Publiſher; he that re- 
0 viſes or prepares any work for publication. 

When a different readin gives us a different ſenſe, or a new 
io elegance in an author, the editor does very well in taking notice of it. 
_ Addiſon's Spettator. 
ok This nonſenſe got into all the editions by a miſtake of the ſtage 
a . Pope's Nutes on Shakeſpeare, 
7 Ts EDUCATE. v. a. [duco, Latin.] To breed; to 
97 bring up; to inſtru youth, | 

| Their young ſucceſſion all their cares employ z 
ay They breed, the brood, inſtruct and educate, 
loſe And make proviſion for the ſuture ſtate. Dryden's Virgil. 
16 „ Education is worſe, in proportion to the grandeur of the parents: 
if the whole world were under one monarch, the heir of that mo- 
nach would be the worlt educated mortal fince the creation. 
_— F | g Swift on Modern Education. 
_ PVCATION, v. / [from edncate.] Formation of man- 
kit ners in youth; the manner of breeding youth; nurture, 
ith Ny Aucation and inſtruction are the means, the one by uſe, the 
way; precept, to make our natural faculty of teaſon both the 
der and the looner to judge rightly between truth and error, 
al yr evil. Hooker. 
a 1ations have agreed in the neceſſity of a ſtrict education, which 
yon 7 BN. in the 8 of moral ben ; Swift, 
* DU CE. v. a, [educo, Latin.] To bring out; to 
0 f extrat; to produce from a ſtate of occultation. 


as um the world was educed out of the power of ſpace, give that 
featon of its original: in this language, to grow rich, were 


u Money out of the power of ghe pockets Glanville, 


.* * 


"yr? „ VT 
This matter muſt have lain etetnally confined to its beds of earth, | 
were there not this agent to educe it thence. Waodward. 


'Th' eternal art edices. good from ill, 
Grafts on this paſſion our beſt 2 2 Fope. 
he act of bringing 


Epv'ctioN., 1. . [from educe.] 
any thing into view; | | 
To EDU'LCORATE. v. 2. from Julcis, Latin.] To 
ſweeten. A chymical term. * 
EpuLcora'TioN. 2. /; [from edulcorate.] The act of 
ſweetening. 
To Exk. V. &. 
Erſe.] | 3 
1. To make bigger by the addition of another piece, 
2, To ſupply a deficiency. See Ek E. 
Hence endleſs penance for our fault 1 pay; 
ut that. redoubled crime, with vengeance new, 3 
ou biddeſt me to eke, | Fairy Queen. 
ERL. 1. / [ol, Saxon; aal, German.] A ſerpentine 
ſlimy fiſh, that lurks in mud. 


Is the adder better than the ec, 


[eacan, ecan, ican, Sax! eat, Scott. «ch, 


Becauſe his painted ſkin contents the eye? Shakeſpeare, 
The Cockney put the ee/s i“ th' paſty alive. Shale peare. 
E'B N. adv. Contracted from even. See Evan. 


Says the ſatyr, if N have a trick of blowing hot and cold out 
of the ſame mouth, I have een done with you. L' Eftrange, 


Err. 1. . Commonly written Err, A ſmall lizard. 


| Dia. 
To ErrA“C B. v. a. [effacer French. ] ie 


1, To deſtroy any thing painted, or carved. 


2. To make no more lepible or viſible ; to blot out; to 


ſtrike out. 


Characters on duſt, the firſt breath of wind efaces. Locke. 
It was ordered, that his name ſhould be efared out of all publick 
regiſters. Addifon on Italy. 

Time, I ſaid, may happily «face 


That cruel image of the king's diſgrace. Prior, 
Otway fail'd to polith or refine, . 
And fluent Shakeſpeare ſcarce effac'd a line. Pope. 
3. To deſtroy; to wear away. | 
Nor our admiſſion ſhall your realm diſgrace, - * 
Nor length of time our gratitude efface. Dryd. En. 


Er rc r. 2. /. [e fectus, Latin, ] 
1. That which is produced by an operating cauſe. 

You may ſce by her example, in herſelf wiſe, and of others 
beloved, that neither folly is the cauſe of vehement love, nor re- 
proach the er. Sidney. 

Effect is tlie ſubſtance produced, or ſimple idea introduced into 
any ſubject, by the exerting of power, | hes 

e lee the pernicious e of luxury in the ancient Romans, 
who immediately found theniſclyes poor as ſoon as this vice got 


footing among them, Addiſon on Italy. 
2. Conſequence ; event; 


No man, in ect, doth fecompany with others, but he learneth; 
ere he js aware, ſome geſture, or voice, or faſhion. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
To ſay of a celebrated piece that there are faults in it, is; in 
ect, to ſay that the author of it is a man. Addiſon, 
3. Purpoſe; meaning; general intent, 
They ſpake to her to that effec, 
4+ Conſequence intended; ſucceſs ; advantage. | 
Chriſt is become of no ce unto you. Gal. v. 4. 
He ſhotild depart only with a title, the effe& whereof he thould 
not be polleſſed of, before he deſerved it. Clarendon. 
The inſtitution has hitherto proved without effe&, and has neither 
extinguiſhed crimes, nor leſſened the numbers of criminals. Temple, 
5. Completion; perfection. | | 
Not ſo worthily to be brought to heroical D by fortune or ne- 
ceſſity, like Ulytles and Æneas, as by one's own choice and working. 


Sidney. 


2 Chron . 


Semblant art ſhall carve the fair e, 
And full atehievement of thy great deſigns; 
6, Reality ; not mere appearance; 


In ſhew, a marvellous in ifferently compoſed ſenate eccleſiaſtical 


was to govern, but in effeft one only man ſhould, as the ſpirit and 
ſoul of the reſidue, dp all in all. ooker, 


State and wealth, the buſineſs and the crowdy 
Seems at this diſtance but a darker cloud ; 
And is to him, who rightly things eſteems, 
No other in cee than whatgt ſeems, - 
7. [In the plural.] Goods; moveables; 
What form of prayer | | 
Can ſetve my turn? Forgive me my foul murther) 
That cannot be, ſince I am ſtill poſleſt ; 
Of thoſe efes for which I did the murther, : n 
My crown, mine own ambition, and my queen. Shakeſp. 
The emperor knew that they could not convey away many of 
their e. Adiſen' Sper, 
To Err EC r. w. a. [efficio, Latin.) f 
1. To bring to paſs; to attempt with ſucceſs; to 
atchieye; to accompliſn as an agent. 
Being conſul, I. doubt not t' ee 
All that you with, Ben Jonſon. 
2. To produce as a eauſe. 
The change made of that ſyrup into a purple colour, was effected 
by the vinegar, . Boyle on Colours. 
Erre'CT1BLY, adj. [from rat.] Performable ; praRtica- 
ble; feaſible, = 17 Ss 
That a pot full of aſhes will fill contain as much water as it 
would without them, is not effe&i4/e upon the ſtricteſt experiment. 


| | a Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Keex'crive. adj. [from el.] 
1. Having the power to 

efectual: with of. 


They are not c eclive of any thing, nor leave no work behind 
chem. ; | Bacon, 
If any myſte!y, rite, or ſacrament be effe&ive of any ſpiritual 
bleſſings, then this much more, as having the prerogative ahd ptin- 
cipality above every thing elſe,  _ Taylor. 
There is nothing in words and ſtiles but ſuitableneſs, that makes 
them acceptable and effettive. ; : Glarwille, 
2. Operative; active; having the quality of producing 
effects. 
Nor do they ſpeak properly who ſay that time conſumeth all 
things z tor time is not effeive, nor ate bodies deſtroyed by it. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


Baabe , 


3. Producing effects; efficient. | | 
Whoſoever is an effe&tive real cauſe of doing his neighbotir wrong 
is criminal, by what inſtrument ſoever he does it. Taylor, 
4. Having the power of operation; uſeful; as, effective 
men in an army. 
Eers'cTivELY, adv, [from gfefive.] Powerfully; 
with real operation. ; 
This effe&tively reſiſts the devil, and ſuffers us to receive no hurt 
from him. Taylor's Rule of living holily. 


potent; uſeleſs; unmeaning. 
a I'll chop off my hands; 
In bootleſs prayer have they been held up, 
And they have ſerv'd me to effeti/eſs ule, 
Errx'crok. u. /. [effettor, Latin. ] 
1. He that produces any ellect; performer. 


Sbaleſpeart. 


50 Maker; Creator, 


E'rFABLE: adje [effabilic, Latin.] Expreſſive; utterable. | 


Prior. 


produce eſſects; efficacious; | 


Exes'cT1.£83. adj. [from c.] Without effect; im- 


VC n 4 
We commemorate the creation, and pay worſhip to that inänits 
Being who was the effedor of it. erbaut. 
Erys'cTuAL., gdj. Leſfecuel, French. 1 
1. Productive of effects; powerful to à degree adequate 
to the occaſion; operative; efficacious; 5 
The reading of ſcripture is efetua/, as well to lay even the firſt 
foundation, as to add degrees of farther petſection, in the fear ot 
God 3 Hooker, 
faith may become effeFual, by the 
acknowledging of eyery good thing. f Pbilem. 6. 
2. Veracious; expreſſſve of fas. A tenſe not in uſe. 
Reprove my allegation, if you can z | 208 
Or elſe conclude my words Hera. | Shakeſpeare. 
Errs'cTUALLY.. adv. [from effetnal.) In a manner 


productive of the conſequence intended; efficacioully. 
Sometimes the fight of the altar, and decent preparations for de- 
yotiori; may compole and recover the wandering mind mare efe&vally 
than a 8 nl | | 1 South. 
A ſudject of, that vaſt latitude; that the ſtrength of one man will 
ſcarcely be ſufficient e#c&ually to carry it on. Woodeard. 
ToEFFE'CTUATE, w. 4. [effetuer, French.] To bring 
to paſs ; to fulfil. 


The communication of thy 


He found means to acquaint ral with a nobleman, to whom 

diſcovering what he was, he found him a fit inſtrument to Hectuate 

his deſire, | F od: ' Sidney. 

EFrFB/MINACY. 2. / from Heminate.] 3 

1. Admiſſion of the qualities of a woman; ſoftneſs ; 
unmanly delicacy ; mean ſubmiſſion. 

But ſoul efemiracy held me yok'd. 
Her bond ſlave: O indians blot 1 2 ; 
To honour and religion Milton's Agonifter, 


2, Laſciviouſneſs ; looſe pleaſure;  .. 


So long as idleneſs is quite ſhut out from our lives, all the'ſins 
of wantanneſs, ſoftneſs, and effeminacy are prevented, Taylor, 
EFFE'MINATE. adj. [effeminatus, Latin. ] 


1. Having the qualities of a woman; womaniſh ; ſoft to 
an unmanly degree; voluptuous; tender; luxurious : 


of 1 Ds 7 TO | 
The King, by his voluptuous life and mean marriage, became 


effeminate, and leſs ſenſihle of honour; , , , Nr 
2. re the practice of a woman; womaniſh: of 
things. ' , 


After the ſlaughter of ſo many peers, . FER! 
Shall we at laſt conclude effeminate peace? Shakeſpeare. 
From man's effeminate \lackneſs it begins, 
Who ſhould better hold his place. 


Milton, 


Dede *. 


not in 


The more effeminate and ſoft his life, 
The more his fame to ſtruggle to the field, 
3. N ſoft without reprbach. A ſenſe 
uic, 
As well we know your tenderneſs of heart, | 
And gentle, kind, minute remorſe. Shakeſpeare, 
To ErFE'MINATE, v. 4. [effemino, Latin.] To make 
womaniſh; to weaken ; to emaſculate z to unman. 
When one'is ſure it will not eruption effeminate childrens minds, 


and make them fond of trifles, I think all things ſhould be con- 
trived to their ſatistaction. Locke. 


To Eert'MINATE. v. 2. To grow womaniſh ; to ſoft- 
en; to melt into weakneſs, *_ ts 
In a ſlothful peace both courage will effeminate and manners 
cortupt · ö i : Pope. 
EFFEMINA'TION. , / [from effeminate,] The ſtate of 
one grown womaniſh; the ſtate of one emaſculated er 
unmanned. : | 
Vices the hare, figured; not only feneration, or uſury, from its 
fecundity and ſuperfetation, but degenerate efemination, = 
5 a ucon's Vulgar Errours. 
To EFFERVE'SCE, v. x. [efferve/co, Latin. ] To ge- 
nerate heat by inteſtine motion. : 
The compound ſpirit of nitre, put to oil of cloves, . will er pete 
even to a flame. | ead on Poiſons. 
EFFERV rs ENCE, u. /. Jon efferveo, Latin, ] The act 
of growing hot; produ ion of heat by inteſtine motion. 
In the chymical ſenſe, efferveſcence ſignifies an inteſtine motion, 
produced by mixing two bodies together that lay at reſt before; 
attended ſometinfts with a hiſſing noiſe, —_— and ebullition. 
ö Ard utbnot on Aliments. 
Take chalk, ignite it in a crucible, and then powder it: put it 
into (trong fpirit of nitre, 'till it becomes ſweetiſh, and makes na 
efferveſcence upon the injection of the chalk. POWs 
Hot ſprings do not owe their heat to any colluctation or er- 
veſcence of the minerals in them, but to ſubterranean heat or fire. 


| Nod ward Nat. Hiſts 
Errt'Te, ad}. Ieſfetut, Latin.] 
1. Barren; diſabled from generation. 


It is probable that females have in them the ſeeds of all the young 
they will afterwards bring forth, which, all ſpent and exhauſted, 
the animal becomes barren and efere. Ray. 

In moſt countries the earth would. be fo parched and Sete by the 
drought, that it would afford but one harvelt, Bentley, 

2, Worn out with age, 


All that can be allowed him now, is to refreſh his decrepit, efete 
ſenſuality, with the hiſtory of his former life, South. 


EFFICA'CIOUS. adj. [efficax, Latin.] Productive of 


effects; powerful to produce the conſequence intended, 

| A glowing drop with hollow'd ſteel - | 
He takes, and, by. one efficacious breath, b 
Dilates to cube or ſquare. Philips. 


Errica'ciovsLY: adv. [from effcacious;) Effectually; 


| in ſuch a manner as to produce the conſequence de- 
fired; 


If we find that any other body ſtrikes eficacion/ly enough ow its 
we cannot doubt but it will move that way in which the ftriking 
body impels it. : Digby on Bodies. 

E're1Ccacy. 2. . [from Mcax, Latin.] Power to pro- 
duce effects; production of the conſequence intended, 

Whatſoever is ſpoken concerning the efficacy or neceſſity of God's 
word, they tie and reſtrain only into ſermons. lioler. 

Whether if they had taſted the tree of life before that of good 
and evil, they had ſuffered the curſe of mortality; or whether the 
efficacy of the one had not overpowered the penalty of the other, 
we leave it unto Cod. | | Brown. 

Efficacy is a power of — which repreſents a thing, by preſem- 
ing to our minds the lively ideas or forms. eacham. 
The apoſtle tells us of the ſucceſs and efficacy of the Golpel upon 


the minds of men; and, for this reaſon, he cally it the power of 


Cod unto ſalvation. llotſon. 


The arguments drawn from the goodneſs of God, have a prevailing 

efficacy to induce men to t. bra Regers. 

Erricizxcz. J . J. from efficio, Latin.) The act of 
Erriceizxev. 


producing effects; ageney. 
The manner of this divine ef-ciccy being far above us, we are 
no more able to conceive by our reaſon, than creatures unreaſonable. 
by their ſenſe are able to apprehend aſter what manner we diſpoſe 
and order the courſe of our affairs, er. 
That they are carried by the manuduction of a rule, is evident; 
but what that regulating 8 thould be, is not eaſily determined. 
a Glanville. 
Sinning againſt conſcience has no ſpecial productive efficiency of 
this particular ſort of ſinning, more than of any other. South, 
A pious will is the means to enlighten the underſtanding in the 
truth of Cliriſtianity; upon the account of a natural efficiency : a will 
ſo diſpoſed, will engage the mind in a fevers ſearch; Seurh. 


Gravity does. not proceed trom the efficiency of any contingent 
| 4 0 | | ant 


N 


ind unſtable agents; belag entirely owing to the direct concourſe of | 
the r of the Author of nature, '  Weodward, 
Evyrctunr, . 1 [efficio, Latin.] 7 
1. The cauſe which makes effefts to be what they are. 
God, which moveth meer natural agents as an efficient only, doth 
otherwiſe move intellectual creatures, and eſpecially his holy 3 
60 


hers 
2, He that makes; the effector, . | 
Obſervations of the order of nature carry the mind up to the 
admiration of the great effic/ent of the world, ale, 
Erricikxr. 10 Cauſing effects; that makes the effect 
to be what iti, * | 
Your anſwering in the final cauſe, makes me believe you are at 
@ loſs for the Molen“. Collier on Thought; 
To EFFIGIATE, v. a, [gie, Latin,] To form in 
ſemblance; to image. 15 
Rrri oi riox. . ten Meinte. ] The act of imaging; 
or forming the reſemblance of things or perſons. Dre. 
Erie. | . / [efigier, Latin; effigy is from being 
E'rvicy, in efſigy.] Reſemblance; image in paint- 
ing or ſculpture ; repreſentation ; idea, 
e behold the N of eloquence in our minds, the effigles or 
actual image of which we ſeek in the organs of our hearing. 
Dryden's Dufreſney, Pref+ 
Obſerve thoſe numerous wrongs in 2 
k The gods have ſav'd from the devouring ſea, Garth, 
FFLOKESCENCE, 
EyvLonn'scency, | ne J. [efforeſeo, Latin. ] 
1. Production of flowers, 
Where there Is leſs heat, there the ſpirlt of the plant is digeſted, 
and ſevered from the groſler juice in 18 avon, 
2. Excreſcencies in the form of flowers, 
Two white ſpurry incruſtations, with efforeſcencies in form of 
ſhrubs, formed by thi trickling of water, Woodward. 
3. [In phyſick.] 'The breaking out of ſome humours 
in the ſkin, in diſtempers called exanthematous ; as in 
the meaſles, and the like, Quincy, 
A wart beginneth in the cutis, and ſeemeth to be an efloreſcence 
of the ſerum of the blood,  Wiſeman's Surgery. 
EyrLonu'acunt, adj, [efloreſco, Lat.] Shooting out 
in form of flowers, 
Yellow efore/cent ſparry incruſtations on ſtone, Woodward. 
EryLu'snCt., . /. lt wo, Latin.] That which iſſues 
from ſome other principle. 
Bright nee of bright eflence increate, Milton, 
Theſe ſcintillations are not the aſcenſion of the air upon the col- 
Non of two hard bodies, but rather the inflammable gffwencer dil- 


charged from the baches collided, Brown. 
| From the bright effuence of his deed 
They borrow that reflected light, 
With which the laſting lamp they feed, 
Whoſe beam diſpel the damps of envious night, Prior, | 
1. J. | from uo, Latin. Thoſe ſmall 


Eyyt u'via, | 
Veer, v'vium, | particles which are continually fly- 
ing off from bodies; the ſubtilty of which appears from 
their bong able, a long time together, to produce very 
ſenſible efte&ts, without any ſenſible diminution of the 
body from whence they ariſe, 
Lf the earth were an eleQrick body, and the air but the uin 
thereof, we might believe that from attraQtion, and by effluxion, 
bodies tended to the earth, | Brown, 
Neither the ene Yoder 8 upon its axis, nor Fe 
magnetick (Mi of the earth, nor the air, or atmoſphere whic 
environs Agro can produce gravity. | Woodward. 
If theſe M.wia, which do upward tend, 
Becauſe leſs heavy than the air, aſcend; 
Why do they ever from thelr height retreat, 
And why return to ſeek their central ſeat 
KerLUX. u. { [efflexus, Latin, ] 
1, The act of flowing out. 
Through the coplous (Max of matter through the orifice of a deep 
ulcer, he way reduced to a ſkeleton, | Harvey. 
1. Eftuſion z flow. 
| The firſt «fx of mens piety, after receiving of the faith, was 
the ſelling and conſecrating their poſſeſſions, Hammond, 
3+ That which flows from ſomething elſe; emanation, 
Prime chearer, light! 
Of all material beings, firlt and beſt! g 
AR divine | 


4. The act of flowing is more properly eFence, and that 
which flows more properly luv. 
82 Latin.] To run out; to 


viucy. 


Blackm, 


To KerLvu'x, th . 
flow away. This is not often in uſe. 
Five thouſand and ſome odd centuries of years are efftexed ſince 
the creation. : Boyle's Seraph, Love, 
Reytv'xton, mf [efluxim, Latin. ] 
1. The act of flowing out. 


efffuxion and attraction bodies tend towards the earth. Brotox. | 


N 
4. That which flows out; effluvium ; emanation. 
There are ſome light Met from (pirit to ſpirit, when men 
are one with another i as from 9 body. Bacon, 
To Eyro'kCk, v. . [effercer, French, | 


1. Jo force; to break through by violence, 

I In all that wom way nothing to be ſeen, 

But huge great iron cheſts and coffers ſtrong, 

All band with double bonds, that ne'er could ween 
Them to hee by violence or wrong. Fairy Queen, 
2, lo force; to raviſh ; to violate by force, 

Then 'gan her beauty ſhine as brighteſt tky, 
Aud burnt his bealtly heart t“ — har chaſtity, Ws wh 
3. To (train; to exdrt with eftort or vehemence, "This 
word is not now uſed, 
The pa'mer lent his ear into the nolſe, 
Ty wheet who called fo importunelyy 
Again he heard a more ed voice, 
„„ hat dad him come in hate, Spenſer. 
TF roku. tr 4. [efforme, Latin. ] To make in any 
certain manner; to ſhape ; to faſhion, 
Mereiful and gracious, thou gavelt us being, raifing us from no- 


thing, and offering vs after thy own image, Taylor, 
EyyroORMA'TION. . / [from Nen. ] TheaRof faſhion- 
ing or giving form to. 
ature begins to fet upon her work of Nen. Mere. 
"They pretend to tolve phenomena, and to give an account of the 
as and N. tte of the vniverſe, ? Ray. 
Nr ron. . . (effort, French. ] Struggle; ſtrain; vehe- 
ment ac hon! — endeavour. 
If, aſter having gained victorles, we had made the ſame effort: 
ai it we had hem, France could not have withſtood us, 


by on the State of the Har. 
Though the ſame fun, with all diffafive rays, 
Bath in the roſe, ard in the diamond blazes 
We prize the Rtronger (Net of his pow, 
And always ſet the gem above the flow'r, Pope, 
Er ro'anion «fo INA, Latin.) The act of digging 
up from the ground ; deterration, 
le fot apart annual fume for the recovery of manuſcripts, the 
eine, and the procuring of munumics. deter. 


Nrr asian. . any French.] Dreadful; 
(righttul; terri ( word not uſed, 


Ervyxo'NTERY. . / 


| 5. The thing 


Thomſon's Summer, | 


E G G 


Peſtilential ſymptoms declare nothing a proportionate efficient off 


their efralable nature but arſenical fumes. Harvey. 
of wterie, Fr.] Impudence; ſhame- 

leſſneſs; contempt of reproach. 
They could hardly contain themſelves within one unworthy act, 
who had effrontery enough to commit or countenance it. Aing Ch, 
Others with ignorance and inſufficiency have ſelf-admiration and 
effrontery to ſet up themſelves. Watts: 
A bold man's efrontery, in company with women, muſt be owing 
to his low opinion of them, ant his high one of himſelf, Clariſſa. 
To Erpu'l.Gts v. u. [effulges, Latin.] To ſend forth 


luſtre or effulgence. I know not that this word is uſed, 
The topaz charms the ſight, 
Like theſe ging * ſtreams of light. 


Erroll aENCE. x. /. Gas Latin. 
neſs; elarity; ſplendour, 
On thee 


Savage. 


Luftre ; bright- 


. Imprefs'd, th“ effulgence of his glory abides: Milun, 
Thy uſtre, bleſt 8 can diſpel 
e clouds of error, and the gloom of hell. Blackm. 


Eyyvu'LcuNnT. adj. [effulgent, Latin.] Shining; bright} 
luminous. 
How ſoon th' gent emanations fly 
Through the blue gulph of interpoling (ky | 
The downward ſun 
Looks out effu/gent, from amid' the flaſh 
Of broken clouds.” Tos Spring. 
ErvuUMABULITY, . /. [ fumns, Latin.] The quality 
of flying away, or vapouring in fumes. An uſeful 
word, but not adopted. 
They ſeem to define mercury by volatility, or, if I may coin ſuch 
a word, effumability. Boyle, 
To EFFU'SE, v. a. [effuſur, Lat.] To pour out; to 
ſpill; to ſhed, 
He fell, and, deadly pale, 
Groan'd out his ſoul, with guſhing blood effics'd. 
At laſt emerging from his noſtrils wide, 
And guſhing mouth, % the briny tide, 
Eryv'se., z./. [from the verb.] 
uſed, 
The air hath got into my deadly wounds, 
And much ie of blood doth make me faint, 
Eyyvu's1ON . J. [effufio, Latin. 
1. The act of pouring out. 
My heart hath melted at a lady's tears, 
Being an ordinary inundation 
But this en of ſuch manly drops, 
This ſhow'r, blown up by tempeſt of the ſoul, 
Startles mine eyes, and makes me more amaz'd. a e 
Our bleſled Lord commanded the repreſentation of his death, 
and ſacrifice on the croſs, ſhould be made by breaking bread and 
effyion of wine, Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 
t the flood-gates of heaven were any thing diſtinct from the 
forty days rain, their hien, 'tis likely, was at this ſame time 
when the abyſs was broken open, Burnet's Theory, 
2, Waſte; the act of ſpilling or r e 
When there was but as yet one only family in the world, no 
means of inſtruction, human or divine, could prevent e of 


. - ooker, 
Stop Miau of our Chriſtian blood, : 
And '(tablith quietneſs. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
Yet (hall (he be reſtor'd, fince publick good 
For private int'reſt ought not be withſtood, 
To ſave th' HH. of my people's blood, Dryd. Homer. 
3. The act of pouring out words, 
Endleſs and ſenſeleſs font of indigeſted prayers, oftentimes 
diſgrace, in moſt unſufferable manner, the worthieſt part of Chrittian 
duty towards Cod. | Hooker, 
4+ Bounteous donation, 
Such great force the goſpel of Chriſt had then upon mens ſouls, 
melting them into that liberal en of all that they had. 
Hamm, on Fundam. 
ured out. | 


Purge me with the blood of my Redeemer, and I ſhall be clean; 
Walſh me with that precious ien, and I thall be whiter than ſnow. 
King Charles. 
Eryv'svs. adj. [from c.] Pouring out; diſperſing. 
The North-eaſt ſpends its rage z th' effy/ive South 
Warms the wide air. Thompſon's Spring. 
Err. u. / [epera, Saxon, A newt; an evet; a ſmall 
kind of lizard that lives generally in the water. 
Peacocks are beneficial to the places where they are kept, by 
clearing of them from ſnakes, adders, and ef?r, upon which they 
will live, | Mortimt. Hub, 
The crocodile of Egypt is the lizard of Italy, and the ef in our 


Blackm! 


Milton. 


Pope's Odyſſey. 
aſte; effulion, Not 


Shakeſpeare. 


K r. 8 Js 3 Nicholas, 
„ adv, [epe, Saxon, oon; quickly; ſpeedily; 
ſhortly. Obſolete, 12 apr : 


Eft through the thick they heard one rudely ruſh, 

With noiſe whereot he from his lofty ſteed 
Down fell to ground, and crept into a buſh, 

To hide his coward head from dying dread, 

Quite confumed with flame, 
The idol is of that eternal maid; 

For ſo at leaſt I have preferv'd the ſame, 
With hands profane, from being eft betray'd, Fairfax. 
R'eT$00N8. adv. [ept and pooh] Soon afterwards; in 
a ſhort time; again. An obſolete word; formed, as 
it ſeems, by the conjunction of two words of the 
ſame meanin 


| He in their , NN/ſoons placed Engliſhmen, who poſſeſſed all 
their lands. Spencer's State of Ireland. 
Fftfoons the nymphs, which now had flowers their till, 
Run all in ha 


Fairy Queen, 


to lee that ſilver brood, Spenſer, 
The Germans deadly hated the Turks, whereof it was to be 
thought that new wars ſhould e/tſoors enſue, Knolles's Hiftory, 


Frs. O Weetheart kind, my love repay, 


And all the year ſhall then be holiday, C Paſt, 


example, 
Fork, v. /. [See Kad. ] An impetuous or irregular 
flood or tide, | 


From the peculiar diſpoſition of the earth at the bottom, wherein 
— excitations are made, m_ ariſe thoſe s and flows in- 
e eſtua es and rivers; as is oblervable about ent and Humber 

in England, Brown's Vulgar Erronrs, 
To Far'sr, v. a. [egere, Latin.) To throw out food at 
the natural vents, 


Divers creatures ſleep all the Winter; as the bear, the hedge- 
the bat, and the bee: tele all wax fatwhen they ſleep, and 2 


Bacon's Nat, Hift, 
Ron'sri1ON. v. % [egefine, Lat.] The act of — 


out the digeſted food at the natural vents. 


The animal] foul or (ſpirits manage as well their ſpontaneous actions 
as the natural or involuntary exertions of digeſtion, fon, and 
circulation, Halei's Origin of Mankind, 

Fee. . / (Nj. Saxon; g. Erſe. 


1. That which is laid by feathered l ſome other ani- 
mals, from which their young is produced. 
An egg was found having lain many years at the bottom of a 
moat, where the carth hed teneatin overgrown it; and this Us 
was come to the harduels of a ſtone and the colours of the white 


2. The ſpawn or ſperm of other creatures, 


3. Any thing faſhioned in the ſhape 


To Ed. v. a. [eggia, to incite, Iſlandick: 


E. C. [exempli gratia.] For the ſake of an inſtance or | 


Eggs are perhaps the higheſt, 
ic an package © „. no nouriſhing, ang erxlq 


. Arkin 
f 

Ev'ry inſect of each different kind, TO Shaken, 
In its own egg, chear'd by the ſolar rays, 
Organs involy'd and latent life diſplays. _ - 
| of an egg Aale,, 
There was taken a great glaſs-bubble with a les . 
chemilts are wont to call a philoſophical egg. ock, foeh 
4% 


To incite; to 1 to provoke to "ps du. 
this, edge is, I think, ſometimes ignorantly uc fd 
Study becomes pleaſant to him who is purſuing hi uſed, 
whoſe ardour of inclination eggs him forward, tg demu, 
through every obſtacle. er bam F Phyke 7 
EOLANTI NN. 2. %. [eglantier, French] A fes. 
roſe; ſweet-briar, 72% | 
Ober- canopied with luſcious woodbine, 
ith ſweet muſk roſes, and with eg/antine, 


erefore think him as the ſ 


erpentꝰ 
Which hatch'd, would, as his kind, mit 


The leaf of eg/antine, not to ſlander, Slakefþpen, 
Out-ſweeten'd not thy breath. bakeſpe R 
Sycamores with eg/antine were ſpread, 0. 


A hedge about the ſides, a covering over head; 
KaorisM. 1. /. [from ego, Lat.] The fault 4 4. 
in writing by the frequent repetition of the Parka, 
or 1; too frequent mention of a man's ſelf in wrd, 
or converſation. | Tg 
The moſt violent got which I have met wi 
of my reading, is that of Cardinal Wolſey's; ego & rex n 
and my king. 5 ede l 
Eceris r. . /. [from ego: One that is always te wh 
ing the word ego, J; a talker of himſelf. hy: 
tribe of egoti/fs, for whom I have always had a mortal x i 


are the authors of memoirs, who are never mentioned in 
but their own. any worls 


To E/coT1ZE, wv. . [from ego.] To talk much of kan 


ſelf. 
EGRE'GIOUS,: ad}. eau. Lat.] 
1. Eminent; remarkable; extraordinary. 


He might be able to adorn this preſent age, and furniſh hig. 
with the records of egregious exploits both of an and ind Mie 


th, in the cowl 


One to empire born; 

Egreglous prince; whoſe manly childhood ſhew'd 
His mingled patents, and portended joy 
Unſpeakable, 
An egregious and pregnant inſtance how far virtue ſu 
nuity. 8 ; ; IG vodward, 
2. Eminently bad; remarkably vicious. This is the 
uſual ſenſe, | 

We may be bold to conclude, that theſe laſt times, for infotence 
pride, and egregious contempt of all good order, are the wort, * 


Hacker's Preface, 
Beelen, Ab mes moſt credulous fool! 1 
reglos murtherer! hakeſpeare's C 
And ence th' egregious wizzard ſhall foredoom 8 
The fate of Louis and the fall of Rome. 


| Pope, 
Ecrs'c10U3LY, adv, [from egregious] Eminentiy; Go 


fully, 9 8 
Make the Moor thank me, love me, and reward me, 
For 3 him egregiou/ly an aſs, : 
pl practiſing upon his peace and quiet, 
ven to madneſs, Shakeſpeare't Othelly 
He diſcovered that, beſides the extravagance of every article, be 
had been egregiou/ly cheated, Arbuthnot's Yobn Bull 


Ecrtss, 1. J. [egreus. Lat.] The power or act of going 
out of any ee departure. 
| ates of burning adamant, 
Barr'd over us, prohibit all egreſs, lian. 
This water would have been locked up within the earth, and its 
egreſs utterly debarred, had the ftrata of ſtone and marble remained 
continuous. Weoodward's Nat, Hiſt, 
Ecrt's810N. . /. [egrefo, Lat.] The act of going out, 
The vaſt number of troops is exprefled in the ſwarms; their u- 
multuous manner of iffuing out of their ſhips, and de perpetul 
egre//ion, which leemed without end, are imaged in the bees pouring 
out, 


A Pept 
E'ckeT. u. /. A fowl of the heron kind, with red | 


Phi, 


E' or. 1. /. [aigret, French; perhaps from aigre, ſour.] 
A ſpecies of cherry. 
The cœur- cherry, whlch inclineth more to white, is ſweeter than 
the red z but the egrior is more ſour, Bacut 
To EJACULATE. v. 4. [ejaculor, Lat.] To throw; 
to ſhoot; to dart out- | 
Being rooted fo little way in the Kin, nothing near fo deeply as the 
quills of fowls, they are the more eaſily ejaculated, Grew's Muſeum, 
Ihe mighty magnet from the center darts 
This ſtrong, though ſubtile force, through all the parts: 
Its ackive rays, /acul/ated thence, 
Irradiate all the wide circumference, Blackmore 
EJaCcuLlA'rrioN. #. /. from ejaculate, 
1. 'The act of darting or throwing out. ; 
"There ſeemeth to be acknowledged, in the act of envy, an 9 
culation or irradiation of the eye. Bacon's 72 
There is to be obſerved, in thoſe diſfolutions which will not cally 
incorporate, what the efte&s are; as the ebullition, the precipitation 
to the bottom, the gar,, towards the top, the fiſpenſon in 
che midſt, and the like. Bac. 
2. A ſhort prayer darted out occaſionally, without ſo- 
lemn retirement. | 3 
In your drelling let there be cac«/ationg (itted to the ſeveral aQiors 
of dreflingz as at waſhing your hands, pray God to cleanſe yore 
from lin. Taylor's Guide to 
Eja'cULATORY. adj, [from ejaculate.) 
1. Suddenly darted out; uttered in ſhort ſentences- 
The continuance of this poſture might incline to eaſe and def 
neſs; they uſed it rather upon ſome ſhort ejacu/atory prayers dun 
in their larger devotions, Dyppa's Devetiove 
2, Sudden; haſty, 
We are not to value ourſelves upon the merit of gaculato ch 
pentances, that take us by fits and ſtarts. Harte 
To EIECT. v. a. [ejicio, ejettum, Lat.] 
1. Lo throw out; to caſt forth; to void. 
Infernal lightning ſallies from his throat! 


Ejeed ſparks upon the billows float! Sach. 
The heart, as ſaid, ſrom its contracted cave, Dn 
On the left fide ech the bounding wave. Bachm. 


may exhau man, but not eze& the burthen. 
2. Lo throw out or expel from an office or poſſeſſion. 
It was the farce of conqueſt; force with forge Milne 
Is well ge&ed, when the conquer'd can, os 
Nur. French king was again dνια, when our king any we 
church. ws 
3. To expel; to drive away; to diſmiſs with hatred 
: We are peremptory to diſpatch 
This viperous traitor; to cee him hence, 
Were but our danger; and to keep him here, 


Our certain death; therefore it 1 dec reed 4 Ertl 


He dies to-night. 


4» To caſt away; to reject, 


Ty 


Moere againſt Atheiſm 


ſſez inge. 


Bailey. 


Tears = 3 the eyes, but not waſh away the affiQtion, . 


eh pa 
Eich“ 


ty; 


E K E 


batberer the church doth make dcemnt bf, be 
* irfelf, and of never ſo ancient coritinuance, 
ime to charge it with, than only that it hath 
—— TR 2 
W rave | 2 Hooker. 
words whoring and drinking were 

e Engliſh tongue we ſhould all awake 


Swift, 


gefted 


will wu ſay out 


* 

0 
aſte and temperate. 
Fuerte. 7 3 | = 

a de are founded on the b ofthe chen rom 

he diſcharge of any thing by _ 

ct . An). 

or any other rom g.] A legal writ by which 

or tenant of an eſtate, is 


EIGHT. 


Scottiſh. ] 


wellen of ſudden delight. | 

j; Taye Saxon; abta, Gothick; acht, 
Twice four. A word of number. | 
This iſland contains eight ſcore and eight miles 1 


4 . 
anru. 44. from #ioht.) Next in order to the ſe- 
1GuTH» 


che ordinal of eight. | 
ah jet —A ſeventh! I'll ſee no more 
And yet the eighth appears! ; Shakeſpeare's Macheth. 
a ” 4% month ſhould be the reign of Saturn, Bacon. 
wrt t ſeven continued years, 
mbroſial couch with tears z 
; oluntarily moves to part, 
The def by fore or her own changeful heart. 
re's C5 


adj. [eight and 2 Twice nine. 
N gilt he adn twenty, for his heart, : 
And leave eighteene 8 Drnheline. 
n naturally lived but twenty years, we ſhould be ſatisfied if 
"Ted about rn yet eighteen years now are as — as 
a , rs would be then. | aylors 
er 5e adj. [from eigbieen.] The next in order 


IGHTEEN TH» l q 
to the ſeventeentn; twice ninth. | 
In the eighteenth year of Jeroboam died Abijam. 1 Kings, 


ga TFOLD. adj. eight and fold.) Eight times the num- 


| 


3 
Pope. 


vantit „ - | 
cook py * [from eighth.) In the eighth place. 
; Fighthly, living creatures have voluntary motion, which plants 


acon's Natural Iftory. 
GyTIETH, adj, [from eighty] 'The next in order to 
f the ſeventy-ninth eighth tenth. 
Some balances are ſo exact as to be ſenſibly turned with the eigbᷣti- 
ub part of a grain» Wilkins's Math, agic, 
{GH rscoRE. ad. [ei ht and ſcore.] Eight times twen- 
ty; an hundred and ſixty, LF 
What! keep a week away? ſeven days and nights? 

Figh!ſcoreeig t hours? and lovers abſent hours, 

More tedious than the dial eight/core times? | 

Oh weary reckoning! ; Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
Ficury, ach. [eight and ten.] Eight times ten; four- 
{co 


have not · 


e. | 

Eighty odd years of ſorrow have I ſeen, | 
And each hour's joy wreck'd with a week of teen. Shakeſpeare. 
Among all other elimactericks three are moſt remarkable; that 


and ſeven times nine, or the year fixty-three, which is conceived to 
carry with it the moſt conſiderable fatality. Brown's Vulg. Errours, 
E16 x8. adj. [aiſne, ThE [In law.] Denotes the eldeſt or 
| firſt born. Here it fignifies unalienable, as being en- 
It happeneth not ſeldom, that, to avoid the yearly oath, for aver- 
ment ot the continuance of ſome eſtate for life, which is eigne, and 
nat ſubject to forſeiture for the alienation that cometh after it, the 
party will offer to ſue for a pardon uncompelled before the time; in all 


| which, ſome mitigation of the uttermoſt value may well and wor- 
| thily de offered. | Bacon, 


E1'381., 1. J. Jeopil, Saxon. ] Vinegar, verjuice; any acid, 
An old word, 
+ Caſt in thy mind 

How thou teſenibleſt Chriſt, as with ſowre poiſon, 

If thou paine thy taſte; remember therewithall. 

How Chriſt for thee taſted ei/e/ and gall, Sir T. More. 
THER, pron, lover, Saxon; auther, Scottiſh.] 
J. Which ſoever of the two; whether one or the other, 

| Lepidus flatters both, 

Of both is flatter'd; but he neither loves, 
Nor either cares for him, Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopat. 


So like in arms theſe champions were, 
As they had been a very pairz 


So that a man would almoſt ſwear, 
That either had been either. 


8 8 8 Drayton's Nymp. 
"ring made a faſt friendſhip with Digby, e7ther of them believing 
e could deceive the other. Clarendon. 


I do not aſk whether bodies do ſo exiſt, that the motion of one 
) canvot really be without the motion of another: to determine 


th1s either way, is to beg the queition for or againſt . 
yt] g the q againſt a vacuum, Locke 


ch. 
In the proceſs of natural beings, theie ſeem ſome to be creatures 
hoch 25 it were, on the confines ot ſeveral provinces, and partici- 
pating ſomething of either. Hale. 


5 der n times the ſun has either tropick view'd, 

he Winter banith'd, and the Spring renew'd. Dryden's Virgil. 
* It is uſed ſometimes of more than two ; any one of a 
certain number, ; 


+ Any of an indeterminate number, as in the following 
pallage : | 


Heury VIII. Francis 1. 


care a palm of ground cou 


and Charles V. were ſo provident, as 
hat the other 


ld be gotten by either of the three, but 
two would ſet the balance of Europe upright again. 


ru Bacon. 
Tees [from the noun. ] A diſtributive adverb, 
2 by or; either the one or. 
7 heard of any ſhip that had been ſeen to arrive u 
t of uropez no nor of either the Eaſt or Weſt Indies. 1 


Bacon is, 
What perils ſhall we find. l 


If either place, or time, or other courſe, 
L 0 us to alter thꝰ order now n'd? 
Say your brethren have miſerably deceived us, 


Jv ! . . ol 
(LATION, . fe ala, Latin. 
0; moaning; wailing, 
Viftead of hymns 
ilings. 


e Minate Wa 
1 G : 
And eulation, in d. nal, ern; A ee 

— 
© ” call for aid. o pangs of death, | 3 
Ys ec, 8 . | . 5 . 
ide; dose, Saxon; oof, Dutch.] Alſo; likewiſe; 


if any 
But aA ength we have, it is to ills 


SITING power and ele will, Fairy Queen. 
1 r does itſelf exert, 


rod 
That this fl 0 


— 
or r coniers 
9 to Pope. 
] Outery; lamenta- 


Prior. 


is, ſeven times ſeven, or forty-ninez nine times nine, or eighty one; | 


and prailes, he breaks out into ej#latiors and | 


|: To 


| ELa'noraTE. adj. [elaboratus, Lat.] 


| 


E LB 
increaſe. 27 


1 dempt there much to have eked my ſtore, 
But ſuch eking hath made my heart ſore. 
The little ſtrength that 1 have, I would it were with you. 
And inine to ele out her's. 
2. To ſupply; to fill up deficiencies." 
Still be kind, 


And eke out our performance with your mind. Shakeſd 

| Your ornaments hung all, $24 | 
On ſome patch'd doghole ed with ends of wall. Pope. 
3. To protract; to lengthen. 

| I ſpeak too long} but 'tis to piece the time, 

To eke it, and to draw it out in length, | 
Io ſtay you from election. Shakeſp. Merchi of Venice. 
4. To ſpin out by uſeleſs additions. | In this ſenſe it 


ſeems borrowed from the uſe of our old poets, who put 
ele into their lines, when they wanted a ſyllable. ] 
Euſden etes out Blackmore's endleſs line. Pope 
To ELABORATE. v. a, [elaboro, Lat.] 
1. To produce with labour. 
They in full joy e/aborate a ſigh. 
2. To heighten arid 
operations. 


he ſap is diverſified, and ſtill more elaborated and exalted, as 
it circulates through the veſſels of the plant, 


| Yowng. 
improve by ſucceſſive endeayours or 


Arbuthnot 
Finiſhed with great 
diligence; performed with great labour, 
Formalities of extraordinary zeal and piety are never more ſtu- 
S and elaborate than when politicians moſt agitate deſperate de- 


At leaſt, on her beſtow'd | 
Too much of ornament, of outward ſhew : 
Elaborate; of inward, leſs exact. Milton. 
Man is thy theme, his virtue or his rage 
Drawn to the life in each ea rate page. Waller. 


Confider the difference between e/aborate diſcourſes upon important 
occaſions, delivered to parliaments, and a plain ſermon intended for 
the common people, : Swift, 

ELA'BORATELY. .adv. [from elaborate.} Laboriouſly ; 
diligently ; with great ſtudy or labour. 

Politick conceptions, ſo elaborately formed and wrought, and 
grown at length ripe for delivery, do yet prove abortive. South. 

Some coloured powders, which painters uſe, may have their co- 
lours a little changed, by being very e/aborately and finely ground. 

. Newton's Opticks. 

I will venture once to incur the cenfure of ſome perſons, for being 
elaborately trifling. Bentley. 

It is there elaborately ſhewn, that patents are good, Swift. 

EraBoRA'TION. 2. / [from elaborate, ] Improvement by 
ſucceſſive operations, | 

To what purpoſe is there ſuch an 
elaboration of the ſperm and eggs; ſuch a 
and nutrition, | | 9. 

To ELAN CE. v. a. [elancer, French.] To throw out; to 
dart; to caſt as a dart. | N 
Wdhile thy unerring hand elanc'd 
Another, and another dart, the people 


apparatus of veſſels ſor the 
8 proceſs of 1 


Joyſully repeated 16! Prior. 
Har(h words, that once elanc'd, muſt ever fly 
Irrevocable. Prior. 


To ELA Ts E. v. u. [elapſus, Lat.] To paſs away; to 
glide away; to run out without notice. 

There is a docible ſeaſon, a learning time in youth, which, ſuffered 

to e/apſe, and no foundation laid, ſeldom returns. ariſſa, 

ELA'STICAL. I adj. [from i2a«,] Having the power 

ELA'STICK. of returning to the form from 

which it is diſtorted or withheld; ſpringy ; having 

the power of a ſpring. 1 N | 

By what e/aftick engines did ſhe rear ; 

The ſtarry roof, and roll the orbs in air. Blackmore. 

If the body is compact, and bends or yields inward to preſſion, 

without any ſliding of its parts, it is hard and e/afich, returning to 

its figure with a force riſing from the mutual attraction of ifs parts. 


| Newton's Opticks, 
The moſt common diverfities of human conſtitutions ariſe from 


the ſolids, as to their different degrees of ſtrength and tenſion; in | 


ſome being too lax and weak, in others too elaftick and ſtrong. 


Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
A fermentation muſt be excited in ſome aſſignable place, which 


may expand itſelf by its eie power, and break through, where it 
meets with the weakeſt reſiſtance. Bentley. 
ELasTi'ciTY. 2. /. from elaftick. Force in bodies, by 
which they endeavour to reſtore themſelves to the 
poſture from whence they were diſplaced by any ex- 
ternal force. ; | uincy. 

A lute- ſtring will bear an hundred weight without rupture; but at 


the ſame time cannot exert its e/afticity ; take away 11 and 
immediately it raiſeth the weight, Arbuthnot 
els 


Me emptineſs and dulneſs could inſpire, 
And were my e/afticity and fire. 1 
ELATT E. ad; elatus, Lat.] Fluſhed with ſucceſs; 
vated with proſperity ; lofty; haughty. 
Oh, thoughtleſs mortals! ever blind to tate! 
Too ſoon dejected, and too ſoon elate! 
I, of mind elate, and ſcorning fear, | 
Thus with new taunts inſult the monſter's ear. Pope's Odyſſey, 
To E/LATE. v. 4. [from the noun, | 
1. To elevate with ſucceſs; to puff up with proſperity, 
2. To exult; to heighten. An unuſual ſenſe. 
Or truth, divinely breaking on his mind, 
FElater bis being, and unfolds his power. Thomſo 
ELATE'RIUM. u. /. [Latin.] An inſpiſſated jui 


A 
ce, 
light, of a friable texture and an acid and pungent 
taſte. It is procured from the fruit of a wild cu- 
cumber. It 1s a very violent and rough purge. Till. 
ELA“ T ION. u. J. from elate.] Haughtineſs proceeding 
from ſucceſs; pride of proſperity. | 
God began to puniſh this vain e/ation of mind, by withdrawing 
his favours. Atterbury, 
E'LBOW. . / [elboga, Saxon. ] 
t. The next joint or curvature of the arm below the 
ſhoulder, 
| In ſome fair evening, on elbow laid, 
You dream of triumphs in the rural ſhade, Pope. 
2. Any flexure or angle. | | 
Fruit trees, or vines, ſet upon a wall between e/Zows or but- 
treſſes of ſtone, ripen more than upon a plain wall. Bacon, 
3. To be at the EL H.. To be near; to be at hand, 
8 —_ will he yy_ z 3 
and put 1 2 
Geck, Cubes bir wothiog, l he ar abe. Shakeſd, due 
ELBOWenA“IR. 2. /. [elbow and chair.] A chair with 
arms to ſupport the elbows. 


Swans and e/bowwehairs, in the opera of Diocleſian, have danced 
upon the Engliſh ſtage with good ſucceſs, | Ga 


I. 
EL Bow ROOM. u. /. elbow and wom.] Room to ftretch 
out the elbows on each ſide; perfect freedom from 
confinement. | 

| Now my ſoul hath ebw oom; 


It would not out at windows nor at doors, | Shakeſpeare. 
The natives are not ſo many, but that there may be e/bowroom 
enough for them, and for the adyentives alſo, Bacon, 


5 


Shakeſp. As you like it. 1 ' 


ELD ER. adj, The comparative of eld, now corrupt 


| ELscamra'ns, x. < [helenium, Lat.) A plant, nam 


| 


R A EE . i 
A politician miuſt put himſelf into a' tate of liberty to provide ef. 
. for n to, have its full play OP South 
To E't.Bow. v. a. [from the nou. | | 
1. To puſh with the elbow: 69885 | 
One e/bows him, one joſtles in the ſhole. Dryden: Juvenal. 
2. To puſh; to drive to a diſtance to encroach upon. 
7 e 3 . vl ; 83 | 
And elbows all the kingdoms round about. Dryden, 
II fortune takes not off this boy betimes, ;, 1 
He'll make mad work and e/bow out his neighbours, Drydex, 
To EL BOWw. v. x. To jut out in angles. | 
ELD. a. / [eald, Saxon; eld, Scotriſh.] + 
1. Old age; decrepitude. a 
Her heart with joy unwonted inly ſwell'd, 4 
feeling wond' rous comfort in her weaker eld. Spenſer, 
Thy blazed youth - | | 
Becomes aſſuaged, and doth beg the alm _ _ 
Of palfied eld. Shakeſpeare's Meafure for Meaſure. 


1. 


* 


e thought it touch'd his deity full near, 
If likewiſe he ſome fair one wedged not, 
Thereby to wipe away th' infamous blot 
Of long uncoupled bed and childleſs ed. 
2. Old People; rſons worn gut with y 
y count him of the green - hair d eld. 


a 2 Milton, 


Chapman, 
to old, Gd ealdon, Saxon. Surpaſſing another in 
years; ſurvivor; having the privileges of primoge- 
NE 0 8 oppoſed to younger. e 
hey bring the compariſon of younger daughters conforming 
themſelves in ities to hte elder ſiſters, Hooker, 
Let till the woman take 
An elder than herſelf; ſo wears ſhe to him, 
So ſways ſhe level in her huſband's heart, 


Shakgſdeare, 
How I firmly am reſoly'd, you know; 80 8 | 


That is, not to beſtow m ngeſt daughter 
Before 1 have a huſband for the elder. eſpeare. 
3 the Lacedemonians, the chief magiſtrates, as they were, 
ſo were they called, elder men, Raleigh's I ory. 


The ere his 1 to ac =_ . degree of authority 
among nger, by the ſame means the father did among them. 
"Fame 's high temple ſtands 
Stupendous pile; not rear d by mortal hands! 
Whate'er proud Rome, or artful Greece beheld, : 
Or elder Babylon, its frame excell'd, Tope. 
EL ERS. . / from elder.] | 
1. Perſons whoſe age gives them a claim to credit and 
- reVerence, | | 
Rebuke not an elder, but intreat him as a father, 


men as brethren. 
Our elders ſay, 
The barren, touched in this holy chaſe 
Shake off their ſteril curſe, Shakeſd. 
The bluſhing youth their virtuous awe diſcloſe, 


and the younger 
1 Vim. V. I. 


Jullus Cæſar. 


And from their ſeats the reverend elders roſe. Sandyt. 

2. Anceſtors. 80 If . N | ; 
Says the gooſe it will be no better, e'en carry head as 
your Pre have done before you. 5 5 L Bfrange. 

I loſe muy: patience, and I own it too, 
Where wo 


s are cenſur'd, not as bad, but new; 
While, if our elders break all reaſon's laws, 

Thoſe tools demand not pardon, but applauſe, Pope. 
3. Thoſe who are older than others. 7 


Many nations are very ſuperſtitious and diligent obſervers of old 
cuſtoms, which they received by continual tradition from their pa- 
rents, by recording of their bards and chronicles, in their ſo 
and by daily uſe and enſample of their e/ders, Spenſer's Irel. 
At the board, and in private, it very well becometh children's in- 
nocency to pray, and their e/ders to ſay Amen. 


4. _ the Jews.] Rulers of the people. 


5+ In the New "Teſtament. ] Eccleſiaſticks. 1 
5. [Among preſbyterians.] Laymen introduced into the 
kirk-polity in ſeſſions, preſbyteries, ſynods, and aſ- 
ſemblies. ? 1 
Flea - bitten ſynod, an aſſembly brew'd 
Of clerks and e/ders ana; like the rude 
Chaos of preſbytry, where laymen ride 
Wich the tame woolpack clergy by their fide. 
ElLDp ER. 2. J. [ellapa, Saxon; /ambucus.] 
of a tree. 

The branches are full of pith, having but little wood: the flowers 
are monopetalous, divided into ſeveral ſegments, and expand in form 
of a roſe: theſe are, for the moſt part, collected into an umbel, 
and are ſucceeded by ſoft ſucculent berries, having three ſeeds in 


| Chaveland, 
The name 


each. ; Millers 
| Look for thy reward 
Amongſt the nettles at the e/der tree, 
W hich overſhades the mouth of that ſame pit. Shakeſd. 


E'L.DERLY. adj. [from elder. ] | 
1. Seniority; primogeniture, | | 
The world, while it had ſcarcity of people, underwent no other 
dominion than paternity and e/der/bip, Raleigh. . 
That all ſhould Alibech adore, 'tis true; 638 
But ſome reſpect is to my birthright due: 
My claim to her by e/derſbip I prove. Dryden's Ind, Emp. 
Nor were the elder/bip | 1 
Of Artaxerxes worth our leaſt of ſears, | 
If Memnon's intereſtdid not prop his cauſe, 
2. Preſbytery; eccleſiaſtical ſenate ; kirk- ſeſſion. 
That controverſy ſprang up between Beza and Eraſtus, about the 
matter of excommunications ; whether there ought to be in all 
churches an elder/hip, having power to excommunicate, and a part 
of that elderbip to be of necellity certain choſen out from amongſt 
the lait. Hooker, Preface, 
E'LDEST. adj. The ſuperlative of eld, now changed 
to old. ſeald, ealbon, ealdyre, Saxon. 
1. The oldeſt; that has the right of primogeniture, 
We will eſtabliſh our eſtate upon 
Our elde Malcolm, whom we name hereafter 
The prince of Cumberland. Shakeſp, Macbeth, 
The mother's and her eld daughter's , 
It ſeems, had brib'd him to prolong their 2 ' Dryden. 
2. The rſon at ans lived moſt years, 
: parents ſignifies either the oldeſt men and t 
6 thoſe who have longeſt had "nn pony 9 | 


\ 


had children, or 


alſo ſtarwort. 


this plant, Miller. 
The Germans have a method of candying elecampane'root like 


ginger, to which the it, and call it German ſpice. . 
To ELECT. v. 6 1 14. 4 opp 


1. To chooſe for any office or uſe; to take i preferen 
to others, a MO TI” - 


Henry his fon is choſen king, though 
And Levis of France, dated drt n 
This prince, in gratitude to the people, by whoſe conſent he was 
choſen, elected n hundred ſenators out of the commoners. Swift. 
2. [In theology. ] To ſelect as an object of eternal mercy. 
ELA Cor. adj, [from the verb.] 
1. Choſen; taken by preference from 
You have here, lady, 
And of your choice, theſe reverend 


fathers, 
Yea, the ele& of the , 
To plead 8 land, who are aſſembl'd 


enumerate thirty ſpecies of 


Dantel. 


among others, 


2. Choſen to an office, not in tn 
The bihop e takes the oath of — * 


ſupremacy, canonical obedi- 
ence, 
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L F 
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and and 
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, ny = fill it fo well of himſelf, Swift, 
"from the noun.] To entangle hair in 
Ge ke manner, that it is not to be unravelled. 


For he ne 


ſo inttieabe ar have ſuppoſed to be the work of fai- 
This the moet and all hair ſo matted together, hath 
ies in t ame of el/- hk. | Hanmer, 
had the My face In grime with filth, als 
F Let my being, eff all my hair in knots, "oY ef. 
Blan 8 J {from elf.) Relating to 1auries; elfiſh ; 
fie, L e 
longing tO e idle dream was to him brought, 
Unto that elfin kaght he bade him fiy, 88 
Where be e fe and et.] Knots of hair twiſted 
Eurrock. 1. J. [elf and foc ] 
by elves e is tnat very Mab 5 
g 5 7 gene of 2 in the night, | 
Th 2 the elf-locks in foyl lurtiſh hairs, 
And h once untangl'd, much misfortune bodes. Shakeſp. 
elk. v. 4. elicio, Latin.] To ſtrike out; 
El. 


abour or art. ; 

to fetch or by truths may be elicited, and explicated by the 
Although 7 of animals, yet they are more clearly evidenced in 
contemplation of mate Fg 2 4 of 22 
"He elicits thoſe acts out of the m P e 


C 
adj, [elcitur, Latin] Brought into act; brought 
' 


hility to real exiſtence. 

. 3 humility and obedience, — not ry Zee 

12 b inari e thele 
elicit act of meekneſs; meekneſs being ordinarily annex 


ture. 
E L betr. 


yirtuese whether, in morals, the external action ſu- 
The ſchools diſpute | internal elicit aCt of the will, 
petadds any thing of good or evil to the internal eielt a . 
from elicio, Latin. 
e ſchools n dee. of the 
ill into act: that drawing which they mention, 18 
_ 1 5 be 1 tibility of the object. : Bramball, 
2 elido, Latin.] To break in pieces; to 


Frier riox. 7305 
That elicitation which t 


1 to cut off that whereunto they, from whom theſe ob- 


:«Qions proceed, fi for defence, when the force and ſtrength of 
To argument is elided. ooker, 


EL1GIDILITY» 4. [from eligible. ] Worthineſs to be 


7 baſnelt of the will is not to judge concerning the nature of 
hings, but to chooſe them in conſequence of the report made by the 
Oo ofanding as to their eligibility or goodneſs, Fiddes's Serm. 
!{IGIRL.E> adj. [eligibilir, Latin.] Fit to be choſen; 
worthy of choice; ee : 
A Britiſh miniſtry ought to be ſatisfied, if, allowing to every 
ticular man that his private ſcheme is wiſeſt, they can perſuade 
fin that next to his own plan, that ot the 3 is the 
moit eligible, 23 Addiſon's Freebolder. 
Did Ny really think, that going on with, the war was more 
eligible for their country than the leaſt abatement of thoſe _ 
gd f 15 
6 n the moſt plain, ſhort, and lawful way to ay good end, is 
more el gie than one directly contrary in ſome or all of — _ 
lilies, a 


F'.16181.8NES$. à. J. [from eligible.] Worthineſs to 
be choſen; preferableneſs. | 
| Finn arion 2. /. [elimino, Latin. ] The act of ba- 
niſhing; the at of turning out of doors; rejection. Die, 
Ri 1s108, z. J. [elifto, Latin. ] OY | : 
1. The act of cutting off; as, can't th attempt, there is 
an elifion of a ſyllable.” . 

You will obſerve the abbreviations and ei, by which conſo- 
nants of molt obdurate ſounds are joined together, without any 
lottening vowel to intervene, | 
2. Diviſion; ſeparation of parts, OY 
The cauſe given of ſound, that it would be an een of the air, 
whereby, if they mean any thing, they mean a cutting or dividing, 
or elſe an attenuating of the air, is but a term of ignorance. Bacon, 
E11xa'T1on, 2. J [elixus, Latin.] The act of boiling 

or ſtewing any thing. . 

Even to ourſelves, and more perfect animals, water performs no 
ſubſtantial nutrition; ſerving for refrigeration, dilution of ſolid ali- 
ments, and its cat in the ſtomach. Brown. 
Ert'xIk, 2. /. [Arabick, ] 


1. A medicine made by ſtrong infuſion, where the in- 
gredients are almoſt Aidolveck in the menſtruum, and 


give it a thicker confiſtence than a tindture. Quincy. 
. For when no healing art prevail'd, h 
When cordials and elixirs fail'd, 
On your pale cheek he dropp'd the ſhow'r, 
Reviv'd you like a dying flow'r. : : 
2, The liquour, or whatever it be, with which chy miſts 
hope to tranſmute metals to gold. 
No chy miſt yet the c got, 
But glorities his pregnant pot, 
lt by the way to him befal 
. ome odoriferous thing, or medicinal, 
3. The extract or quinteſſence of any thing. 
| In the foul, when the ſupreme faculties move regularly, the in- 
e dor paſſions and affections following, there ariſes a ſerenity inti- 
miely. beyond the higheſt quinteſſence and elixir of worldly delight. 


ob South, 
Any cordial; or invigorating ſubſtance. 
What wonder then, if fields and regions here | 
p reathe forth elixir pure! Milton's Par. Left. 
LK, u. J. æle, Saxon. x 
The Al ] 


is a large and ſtately animal of the ſtag kind. The neck 
\ lender; the ears nine inches in length, and four in 
The colour of its coat in Winter is greyiſh, in Summer 
| + The horns of the male elk are ſhort and thick near 
COD where it by degrees expands into a great breadth, with 


iz (hort an 
breadth, 
Wis paler 


prominences in its edges, Hill, 
„ Aud, ſcarce his head 
Rus d ober the heapy wreath, the branching e/k 
ies llumb'ring filent in the white abyſo. Thomſon. 


Us, v. /. ſeln, Saxon, ] 


LO containing forty-five inches, or a yard and 
arter. | 


W, ney are ſaid to make yearly forty thouſand pieces of linen cloth, 
1 K two hundred e/ls to the piece, Addiſon. 
1s taken proverbially for a long meaſure, 
Acquit thee bravely, play the man; 
_ not on pleaſures as they come, but go: 
eter not the laſt virtue ; life's poor ſpan 
kes not an e// by trifling in thy woe. 


FLLIPS Des.] 


Herbert. 
\ SIS, ”, 1 a 
* which ſomething is left out 
ce 


2 ge of rhetorick, h 

ry to be ſupplied by the hearer: as, che thing I 
Re, for the thing which Tove. 

1 © words are delivered by way of ellipfit, Rom. iv. 18. Hamm, 

een ] An oral figure, being generated from 

on of a cone, by a plane cutting both ſides of 

Loge, but not parallel to the baſe, which produces 


ELM. v. £ 22 Latin; elm, 


* 


ELOoc “T ION. . / 


2. Power of ſpeaking; 


Certainty, in a deep diſtreſs, is more eligible than ſuſpenſe, Clariſ/a. | 


Swif * 


Jo ELO N GATE. v. 1. To 


Waller. 


Donne. | 


F!.oqQUENCE. #, .. [eloquentia, Latin.] 


EL O 
and meeting with the baſe when pro⸗ 


Harris. 


On the cylinder inclined, deferibe an ellipfe patille to the ho- 


ron. ilkins's Daedalus. 
The 3 could not poſſibly acquire ſuch revolutions in cir: 
cular orbs, or in ellipſes very little eccentrick. Bentley. 
ELLITTIcAIL. \ adj. mg ell s.] Having the form 
ELui'eTiCk. of an ellipſis; oval, 
inde the planet move in el/iprick orbits, in one of whoſe foci 
e fun is, and by a radius from the ſun deſcribe equal areas in 
equal times, which no other law of a circulating fluid, but the har- 
monical circulation, can account for; we mutt find out a law for 
the paracentrical motion, that may make the orbits elliptick. Cheyne. 
In animals, that gather food: from the ground, the pupil is oval 
or elliptical ; the greateſt diameter going tranſverſely from ſide to 
fide Cheyne's Phil, Prin. 


Saxon, ] 


1. The name of a tree. The ff 


pecies are, the common 
rough-leaved elm; the witch hazel, or broad-leaved 
elm, by ſome called the Britiſh elm; the ſmooth-leaved 
or witch elm. Neither of them were originally na- 
tives of this country; but they have propagated them- 
ſelves by ſeeds and ſuckers in ſuch plenty as hardly 
to be rooted out; eſpecially in hedgerows, where 
there is harbour for their roots. They are very pro- 

r to place in hedgerows upon the Acta of the 
bel, where they will thrive better than when planted 
in a wood or cloſe plantation, and their ſhade will 
not be very injurious to whatever grows under them; 
for they may be trained up in form of an hedge, 


keeping them cut every year, to the height of forty | 
or fifty feet: but they ſhould not be planted too near 


fruit trees; becauſe the roots of the elm will inter- 
mix with the roots of other trees, and deprive them 
of nouriſhment, 
The rural ſeat, 
Whoſe lofty e/ms and venerable oaks, 
Invite the rook, who high amid” the boughs, 
In early Spring, his airy ęity builds. 


Miller. 


Thomſon, 


2. It was uſed to ſupport vines, to which the poets allude. 


Thou art an em, my huſband; I a vine, 
Whoſe weakneſs married to thy ſtronger ſtate, 
Makes me with thy ſtrength to communicate. 

3 Latin, ] 
1. The power of fluent ſpeech. 


A travelled doctor of phy ſick, of bold, and of able c/ocution, Wotton, 
ſpeech. 
Whoſe taſte, too long forborne, at firſt eſſay 
Gave elocution to the mute, and taught | 
The tongue not made for ſpeech to ſpeak thy praiſe. Milton. 
3. The power of expreſſion or dition ; eloquence; beauty 
of words, | | 


The third happineſs of his pry imagination is e/ocution, or the 
art of cloathing or adorning that thought ſo found, and varied, in 
apt, ſignificant, and ſounding words, Dryden. 
As I have endeavoured to adorn it with noble thoughts, ſo much 
more to expreſs thoſe thoughts with e/ocution. den. 
E'L.ooy. 1. /. [eloge, French.] Praiſe; panegyrick. 
Buckingham lay under millions of maledictions, which at the 
prince's arrival did vaniſh into e and elogies. Watton. 


If 1 durſt ſay all I know of the elogies received concerning him, 
I ſhould offend the modeſty of our author. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Boyle. 
Some excellent - Wi above my approbation or e/og y, have con- 
ſidered this ſubject. Holder's Elements of Speech. 


To E'LOIGNE. v. a. [eloigner, French. ] To put at a di- 
ſtance; to remove one far from another. Now diſuſed. 
From worldly care himſelf he did c/n, 
And greatly ſhunned manly exerciſe. Fairy Queen, 
I'll tell thee now, dear love! what thou ſhalt do 
To anger deſtiny, as ſhe doth us; 
How I ſhall tay though ſhe eloigne me thus, 
And how poſterity ſhall know it too, 


To ELONGATE, v. a. [from longus, Latin. 
1. To lengthen; to draw out; to protract; to ſtretch, 
2. To put further off, 


The firſt ſtar of Aries, in the time of Meton the Athenian, was 


placed in the very interſection, which is now elongated and moved 
eaſtward twenty-eight degrees. Brown. 


go off to a diſtance from 
any thing. | 


About Cap: Friofn Brafilia, the South 


rieth twelve degrees unto the Weſt; but ks trom the coaſt 
of Braſilia, towards the ſhore of Africa, it varieth caſtward, Brown, 


Eronca'tion. nf. [from elongate, |] 

1. The act of ſtretching or lengthening itſelf. 

To this motion of elongation of the fibres, is owing the union 
or conglutination of the parts of the body, when they are ſeparated 
by a wound. ' = Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

2. The ſtate of being ſtretched. 

3. [In medicine.] An imperſect luxation, when the 
ligament of any joint is ſo extended or relaxed as to 
lengthen the limb, but yet not let che bone go quite 
out of its place. Quincy. 

Elongations are the effect of an humour ſoaking upon a ligament, 


thereby making it liable to be ſtretched, and to be thruſt quite | 


out upon every little force, = | Wrijeman's Surgery. 

4. Diſtance; ſpace at which one thing is diſtant trom 
another. | | 

The diſtant points in the celeſtial expanſe appear to the eye in 

ſo ſmall a mew of elongation from another, as bears no proportion 


to what is real, Glanville's Scepfts, 
5. Departure; removal. 


Nor then had it been placed in a middle point, but that of de- 


ſcent, or elongation. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
To ELO'PE. v. a. [ loopen, to run, Dutch. ] To run 
away ; to break looſe ; to eſcape from law or reſtraint. 

It is neceſſary to treat women as members of the body politick, 


fince great numbers of them have e/oped from their allegiance, Addi/. 
What from the dame can Paris hope? 


She may as well from him e/ope. Prici. 

The tool whoſe wite e/opes tome thrice a quarter, 
For matrimonial ſolace dies a martyr. Pope. 
ELorEMENT. 2. /. [from cle. Departure from juſt 


reſtraint; rejection of law ful power: commonly uſed 
of a wife. | 
An elopement is the voluntary departure of a wife from her huſband 
to live with an adulterer, and with whom ſhe lives in breach of 
the matrimonial vow. Ayliffe's Parergon, 
The negligent huſband, truſting to the efficacy ot. his principle, 


was undone by his wife's e/opement from him, rbuthnot. 
ELors. v. J. brag” A fiſh; reckoned however by 
Milton among the ſerpents. 
. _ Scorpion and aſp, and amphiſbena dire, 
Ceraites horg'd, hydrus, and c/eps drear, x 
And dipſas. Milton's Fur. Left. | 


1. The power of ſpeaking with fluency and elegance; 
Action is eloquence, and the eyes of the ignorant 
More learned than the cats. Shakeſp, Coriolanus, 


2. Elegant language uttered with fluency. 
: Ty ſhe be 80 - 


R.oquenT. adj. 


ELs E. pronout. 


Els. adv. 


int of the compaſs va- 


1 
Achens of free Rome, where eloquence - 
ouriſh'd, fince mute. 


His infant ſoftneſs pleads a milder doom, 
And ſpeaks with all the e/oquerice of tears. 


Mitten, 
Heigh, 


mute; and will not ſpeak a word 
Then I'll commend her volubility, 2 g 
And ſay ſhe uttered A eloquence, 
Fit words attended on his weighty ſenſe, 
And mild perſuaſion flow'd in eloguence. 


Shateſps | 


NB. Pope's Od. 
[eloguens, Latin.] Having the ou 
of oratory; having the power of fluent and elegant 
ch. | 
Ehe Lord of hoſts doth take away the captain of fifty, and the 
honotifable man, and the counſcllur, and the cunning artificer, and 


the e/oguent orator, {jaiab, iii. 3» 
P 


O death! all eloguent, only prove 
What duſt we dote on; on 45 we love. ope. 
. Saxon. ] Other; one beſides: it 
is e both to perſons and things. 
To ſtand ſtained with travel, and ſweating with deſire to ſee 
him; thinking of nothing e//e, putting all affairs e{/e in oblivion, as 
if there were nothing elſe to be done but to ſee him. Sbaleſp. 
Should he or any efſe ſearch, he will find evidence of the Divine 
Wiſdom,  Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
He ſays, 'twas then with him, as now with you; 


He did it when he had nothing e{/e to do, ant. 


1. Otherwiſe. | 
Dare not, on thy life, 

Touch ought of mine beſide, by lot my due, 

But ſtand aloof, and think profane to view: 
This faulchion, eſe, not hitherto withſtood, ; : 
Theſe hoſtile fields ſhall fatten with thy blood. Dryden, 
What ways are there whereby we ſhould be aſſured, but cither 
by an internal impreſſion of the notion of a God upon our minds, 


u 
or elſe by ſuch external and viſible effects as our Wal tells us muſt 
be attributed to ſome cauſe? | Tillotſon, 
2, Beſide; except that mentioned. 1 
Pleaſures which no where e/ſe were to be found, 
And all Elyfium in a ſpot of ground. en. 


3. It has ſometimes or before it ſuperfluouſly. 
Or ol = —_ abſtemious, ; 
elſe, night your vow, 
ELSZWREREB. adv. [elje and where, ] 
1. In any other place, | | 
There are here divers trees, which are not to be ſound efſewhere, 


| Abbot's Deſcrip. of the World, 
As he proved that Piſon was not Ganges, or Gchon, Nilus; ſo 
where to find them e/ſewhere he knew not. Raleigh's Hiſt, 

For, if we chance to fix our thoughts e/fewwbere, 


Shate/p, 


Though our eyes open be, we cannot ſee. Davies, 
Henceforth oracles are ceas'd, 

And thou no more with pomp and ſacrifice 

Shalt be enquir'd at Delphos, or elſewhere. | Milton, 


Although ſeaſoned bodies may and do live near as long in London 

as elſewhere, yet new-comers and children do not. Graunts 
2. In other places; in ſome other place. | 
They which e/{/ewhere complain, that injury is offered to the 
meaneſt miniſter, when the magiſtrate ap Ha him what to wear, 


think the graveſt prelates no competent judges where it is fit for the 
miniſter to ſtand, 5 


ooker . 
Let us ho more contend, nor blame 
Each other, blam'd enough elſewhere, Milton. 
Beſtow, baſe man, thy idle threats euere; | 
My mother's daughter knows not how to tear. Dryd. 


If it contradict what he ſays e/ſewhere, it is no new or range 
things Tillotſon. 
To ELu'cidaTE. v. a. [elucids, Latin,] To explain; 
to clear; to make plain. | 
To elucidate a little the matter, let us conſider it. Boyle. - 
3 1. J. [ from elucidate.] Explanation; ex- 
We ſhall, in order to the elueidatien of this matter, ſubjoin the fol- 
lowing experiment. Baoeyle. 
ELucipa'roR. 2. /. [from elucidate.] Explainer; ex- 
poſitor; commentator, ; 
Obſcurity is brought over them by the courſe of ignorance and 
age, and yet more by their pedantical e/xcidators. bbot. 
To ELU DE. v. a. [eludo, Latin.] 


1. To eſcape by ſtratagem; to avoid any miſchief or 
danger by artifice. 
Several pernicious vices, notorious among us, eſcape or elude the 
puniſhment of any law yet invented. Swift, 
He who looks no higher for the motives of his conduct than the 
reſentments of human juſtice, whenever he can preſume himſelf 


cunning enough to elude, rich enough to bribe, or ttrong enough to 
reſiſt it, will be under no reſtraint. 


Rogers, 
2. To mock by an unexpected eſcape, 
6 Me gentle Delia beckons from the plain, 
Then, hid in ſhades, e/udes her cager ſwainz 
But feigns a laugh to ſee me ſearch around, | 
And by that laugh the willing fair is found. Pope. 
ELvu'viBLE. adj. [from e/ude.] Poſlible to be defeated. 


There is not any common place more inſiſted on than the happi- 
neſs of trials by juries; yet it this bleſſed part of our law be nile 
by power and aitifice, we ſhall have little reaſon to boaſt, Swift, 

ELVESs. The plural of %. See ELe, | 
Fairy efves 
Whoſe midnight revels by tome foreſt ſide, 
Or fountain, ſome belated peaſant ſees, 
Or dreams he ſees, | 
Ye ſylphs and ſylphids to your chief give ear 
Fays, fairies, genii, #/ves and demons x 


Milton, 
Pete. 


Ell vBLock. u. /. [from elves and lock.) Knots in the 


hair ſuperſtitiouſly ſuppoſed to be tangled by the fairies, 
From the like might proceed the fears of polling elvelocks, or 
complicated hairs of the head, Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
E'Lv18H, adj, [from elves, the lags of elf: It had been 


written more properly %.] Relating to elves, or 
wandering ſpirits, 


Thou el viſb markt, abortive, rioti 


The ſlave of nature, and the ſon of hell! Shake/Þs 
. No muſe hath been ſo bold, | | 
Or of the latter or the old, 
Thoſe e/viſh ſecrets to unfold, 
Which lie from others readii | Drayton, 
Gave BATED. adj, [elumbir, Lat.) Weakened in the 
oins. | 5 


Die. 


ELv'ston, x. / [ely/io, Latin.] An eſcape from enquiry 


or examination; a fraud; an artifice. 
An appendix, relating to the trahſtautation of metals, deteQts the 
impoſtures and e/y/ions of thoſe who have pretended to it. I bod au. 


ELv'sivs, adj, [from #lude.] Practiſing eluſion; uſing 
arts to eſcape. | 
Elyfve of the bridal day, ſhe gives 

Fond opes to all, and all with deceives, Pepe. 

Et. u'sox x. adj. [from elude.] Lending to elude; tend- 
ing to decelve; fraudulent; deceitful; fallacious. 

It 1 feared they are but Parthian flights, ambuſcude retreats, 

and e/uſ5ry tergiverſation. 3 Vulgar Frrouri. 


To El. ur E. v. a. [eluo, Latin.] To waſh off. 


The more oily any ſpirit is, the more pernicious; becauſe it is 
wo g be elated by the blood. 2 9 on Alimente. 
. 
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E MR . 
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E M B 


with palaces, ente li cad by emperors, and celebrated 


To EuvfrAtAT T. was [elutrio, Lat.] To decant; ot In form of airy members fair embar'd | ; 

„ ee e ee, Oy ont of | ſpirits pure were fubjeX to our ht. gd eee ae Th 
The preſſure of the air upon the lungs is much leſs than it has| 2 To ſtop; to hinder by prohibition; to block up. 8 e. ST v. J. [from embell;h, ") fart 
been computed by fome 4 but Mill it is ſomething, and the altera-| , Tranflating the mart unto Calais, he embared all further trade for | adventitious- beauty; decoration; adſcititions ont and 
tion of one tenth of its force upon the lungs muſt produce ſome} the future. | ; Bacon's Henry VII. any thing that confers the power of pleaſin Tae; N 

Adlfference in elutriating the blood as it paſſes th h the lungs. If this commerce 'twixt heav'n and earth wert not Cultivate-the wild licentious ſavage 8˙ i Th 
" halihoee on Alv, Embar'd, and all this traffick quite forgot, 8 1 Wich wiſdom, diſcipline, and liberal au, 0 
%% Aggucens, nn oh neroura of al Kt, Ye 
, TY. a . * itions, viſions intercou 1 i 
00 N eliciouſly ſoft and ſoothing; gly Emnarca'tiION. % [from embark. ] dead and the living, are the frequent und famine tt "Ge 
18 1 * of life through Jaa i 3 | The act of putting on ſhipboard, | Ws legends of the Romiſh chureh, ” tt } mic 
Rolls 0 g . The French gentlemen were very ſolicitous for the embarcation EMBERING, #. / The ember days. A N nels Þ 
ils o'er e flower her amber ſtream, Milton.) of the army, and for the departure of the fleet Clarendon. | old auth bſol 2 word uſed by EM 
ELYSIUM, . J. [Latin.] The place aſſigned by the] 2. The act of going on ſhipboard, — «= "For cents IRE Re 7.7 
. „ . LS 4 wa " | 
. * A. ; e 8 pleaſant. | EKMUAA 0. 1. . [embargar, Spaniſh.] A prohibition mY — well, a faſting days; g thing 
80 ſhouldeſt thou 4 flying foul, . to paſs; in commerce, a ſtop put to trade. | Fer rv ON wy __ to obeys d 
Or 1 ſhould breathe it ſo into thy body, | He knew that the ſubjects of Flanders drew ſo great commodity Tun Al eee, * f edneſday, . Toft N 
And then it liv'd in ſweet Ely/iums Shak, Hen, VI.] from the trade of England, as by embargo they would ſoon war very 1 |, Rs, . /- without a fingular [zmynua, Saxon, af, 
EM., A contraction of them. of __ 3 A 3 mag — VII. ps ſlandick, hot aſhes or cinders,] Hot ch 2 
For he could coin and terſelt ter an embargo of our trading ſhips in | river of Bourdeaux, ers; atnhes not yet extinguiſhed. | 
New words with little or no with —— points ot ſovereign affront, there did ſucceed the adtion Take hot embers, _ put — about a bottle filled with 1 
And when with haſty noiſe he ſpoke "em, of Rheez, | : %,, beer, almoſt to the very neck: let the bottle be well J 
"The ignorant for current took en. Hudibras, | was not much concerned, in my own particular, for the embargo] it fly outz and continue it, renewing the embers eve day fo Fo A 
To EMA'CIATE. » emacio, Latin.) To waſte; to which was laid upon it. Dryden. | ſpace of ten days. 3 I Uay for th 
devrive of fleſh, 4. [emacio, Latin. 1 Te EMnARK. v. 4. [embarquer, French. ] It the air will not permit, e Nu. li, , 
Men after long emaclating diets wax plump, fat, and almoſt new, | L To put J 2 eee 6 White glowing ends trough . wo T 1 
| | ns f mankind, ſo numerous late, ' | 3. 10 
F : All leſt, in one ſmal} bottom ſwam embart'd. Milton. Teach light to counterfeit a gloom, ; 
T Fu dying of the at 100 1 1 and lean. a Graunt. The king e og 0 Tad cen i hay of While thus heav'n's higheit counſels, by the low Mina f 

0 F. MACIATE. V. . 10 loſe fleſh; to pine; to grow | three thouſand foot to be embarked on thoſe ſhips. Clarendon. | Footſteps of their effects, he trac'd too well, fre 

lean, Straight to the ſhips /Eneas took his way, He tolt his troubled eyes, embers that glow Ml 
He emaciated and pined away in the too anxious enquiry of the Embark'd his men, and ſkim'd along the fea» Dryden's Arr. | Now with new rage, and wax too hot for hell, Craſh inch 
my reciprocations although not —— Brown.\| 2, To engage another in any affair. e my _— as va zeal inſpires; ' 

MACIATT ION. . /. | emaciatus, Latin. To EMA RK. ., 1. yaw e rakes hot embers, and renews the tires, Drydey, y; 

* he ah of df "oops . To * 8 E'ms * 1. J. 1 original of this . / 
2. The ſtate of one grown lean. | | 1 ſhould with ſpeed embark, | 3 controverted: ſome derive it from enen « len 
Searghers cannot tell whether this emaciation or leanneſs were And with their embdaſfß return to Greece, A. Phillips. alnes ſtrewed by penitents on their heads; but MeIſa 4 
_ a phthiſix, or from , 1 ow 1 Th 5 = 05 enga e in any affair, e in agg of Mare/chal, who derives it from 1 
\MACULA TION, . /. | emacuto, tin. e act Ol} Tg EMBA'RRAS, v. a. enbaraſer, French. ] To lex; ymoren or embren, a courſe or circumvolutian.] A To 
. , , . g » . o 4 4 . * Q 
r emmy. | De en tens 2 
r. adj. | 11, . uin aw my friend a little embarraſſed, and turned away. Spe ct. e ember days at the four ſeaſons are the Wedneſday, Fi » 
thing elle. | EMBARRASSMENT, , ) . N Parplecdiy pÞ 204 Saturday after the firſt Sunday in Lent, the feaſt of Raad 1 

The urſt act of the divine nature, relating to the world, and his| entanglement, ys er 14, December 13. | Common Prae, 4 
adminittration thereof, is an emanart act: the moſt wiſe counſel and | Let your method be plain, that your Hearers may run through it | of tated times appointed for faſting are Lent, and the four ſets 

purpoſe of "Almighty God terminate in thoſe two great tranſient or} without embarra{/ment ga take 0 uw of th y 9 the year called embertyeeks, Aylife's Pare, 

Sal | and a clear view of the whole. Matti. [G EMBE ZZ LE n 

emanant acts or works, the work of creation and providence, Hale. | D EM RAG R. wv. a [from baſe. ' Fg ni L. Thie word feems corrupted iy V 
To V/MANATE, wn, [emano, Latin.) To idue or flow 1. To vitiate; to 3 „ e 3 an ignorant pronunciation from imbecil.] Lune 
. 1 ie PE AO CLI wall. : 

4 (Oe We fo Latin. Grains are annual, fo that the virtue of the feed is not worn out; . . 15 
1. Ihe act of iſſuing or proceeding "3 any other ſub- whereas in a tree it is embaſed by th He had embezz/ed the King's treaſure, and extorted | 
| | y the ground, Bacon. ; | > money by and 
ſtance. . 1 have no ſervice or ignoble end in my preſent labour, which hed of loan from all men. 2 qu. to be 
Ariſtotle ſaid, that it Qreamed by connatural reſult and emaration F may on either fide, reſtrain or 'embaſe . + freedom of m poor 2. To waſte; to ſwallow up In riot. 2, Re 
from God, the intivite and eternal Mind, as the light iflues from the ei N otton, When thou haſt Bea d all thy ſtore, Tl 
ſun South, will rather chuſe to wear a crowrt of thorns, than to exchange Where's all thy father left? Ddr Poll, prelle 
2. 'Ihat which iſſues from another ſubſtance; an efflux; | _ PR 5 one of lead, whoſe embaſed Ay” al Fa 3 r. 1. . ee off 1 
efluvium. | ; | bend. a ing Charles. | 1. The act of appropriating to himſelf that which is re« Je Et 
The experience of thoſe profitable and excellent emanatlons from | * W 2 * s rr ceived in truſt for another, in| 
Grd, may bez and commonly re, ie tir motiveofour love, Tala. ..., 22 re Ing approprinted. = 
o k 0 $ ry 4 0 . 8 1 1 * \ 
or continued ettluvium, which, after ſome diſtance, retracteth unto 2. To degrade; to vilify q 1 ny Ser Llaſenner, Frenc b. 
lifelf 4 as in (yrups, oils, and vifcotteies, which ſpun, at length re- Joy of my lite, full oft for loving you | 1, To adorn with glittering embelliſhments, 2 
tire into their former dimenſion,  * , ite Gen ns bh ovkey 0 wou b e ae of > Fig 
buch wits the forturce of hes iy # our own mithap I rue, ould fo emb/aze the forehead of the dee | 
Het limbs were form'd with ſuch wes ta Ns) That are ſo much by ſo mean love embas'd, wo . e below | 
da taultleſy was the frame, as if the whole Enna $8 ADOR, 1 0 See AMBASSADOUR, ] One ſent] Would grow inur'd to light. Mit 
Had been an emanation of the foul. Dryden, on a publick meſſage. EATS | No weeping orphan ſaw his father's ſtores 
Ped > —_— every judge * ſee, were by no means 2 | 8 ove's embaſſadoy appear d 2. 1 oo ſhrines irradiate, or agen eg: floors. oy 
e genius, but emanations of the heart. . ith the ſame meſſage. Denham, | 2: 10 blazon; to paint with enſigns armo ual, 
Each emanation of hin fires | Myſelf, my king's embaſſador, will go. — Nor ſhall this blood be wiped from thy point, 
That beams on earth, each virtue he inſpires; EMBA'sSADRESS. ”/ A woman ſent on a public meſlige. | But thou ſhalt wear it as a herald's coat, 
Lach art he prompts, each charm he can create; . With fear the modeſt matron lifts her eyes | T' emblaxe the honour which thy maſter gots . 
, Whate'er he given, are giv'n for you to hate, Pope. | And to the bright embaſſadreſt replies. N Garth's Ovid. le from the glittering ſtaff unturl'd | 
EMA e adj, | from emano, Latin.] Iſſuing from ENA. N nf, [It may be obſerved, that though | With por _ PRE WO ** 7˙ r 
| : 4. . , ED RN gems and golden luſtre ric ' 1 
7, EMANCIPATE beide, Latin.) Way + EMAs, V. our authours write almoſt indiſcrimi- | Seraphick — ad trophies, ” Milton's Par. Lil 1. T. 
F (| oY v. a, We in. o ſet | nately embafſador or ambaſſador, embaſſage or ambaſſage; To EMDLA“ZON. w. a. [ blaſonner, French.] 
ree from ſervitude; to reſtore to liberty. yet there is ſcarcely an example of ambaſy, all con- 1. To adorn with figures of heraldry; to grace with (a 


Having received the probable inducements of truth, we become | 
emuncipated lrom teſtimonial engagements. Brown, 
By che twelve tables, only thole were called unto the inteſtate ſuc- 
cedlivn of their parents that were iu the parents power, excluded all | 
emancipated children, 4. 


es Parer *. d 
They emancipated themſelves from dependence, Arbuthnot, 


curring to write embaſſy. |] | 


between princes or ſtates, 
Freſh embaſſy and ſuits, 
Nor from the ſtate nor private friends, hereafter, 


ſipns armorial. | 


ſhew, 


1, A publick meſſage; a meſſage concerning buſineſs 2. 'To deck in glaring colours; to ſet out pompoulyto 


We find Auguſtus, for ſome petty conqueſt, emblazoned the 


' poets to the higheſt pitch. Hakewill on Provide, 


Emancira'rion. nf, | from emancipate.} The act of Will L land ear to, © Shake ſp. Corielanus, |EMBLAZONRY azon.) Pi 
3 27 ; N 0 N 75. b * 0 * N. . fro . Pictures u 1 
ſetting free; deliverance from ſlavery, | Oy wa of anonnge 36 Oolt 6 hows envng 4g unto james} fhields, A 1 bell 
Obitiuacy in opinions holds he dogmatift in the chains of error, =. The ee r oo conclude & peace With him. Ie. Him round | 
without hope of OMANCIPation, l Glanville's Scepfis, He tu * - W e rg | A globe of ſirey ſeraphim inclos'd J. T 
To EMA'RGINA TH, . 4, gn Latin.] Jo take away | In threat'ning embaſſy. IP ny 8 ith bright emb/azovry and horrent arms. Mita, em 
the margin or edge of any thing. _ Diet, | 2. Any ſolemn meſſage. '| EMBLEM. 1. . Len. 1 
To KNA SCULATE, V. . | emaſen 0, Latin, | | He ends the angels on em * with his decrees, Taylor. 1. Inlay; enamel; any thing inſerted into the body of o 
. lo n 8 of virility, 3. An errand in an ironical ſenſe. _—_ N 4 
| When it is found how many ewe, ſuppoſe twenty, one ram will A bird was made fly with ſuch art to i 2. An occult | tion; 1 * a typi 
letve, we ang geld nineteen, or 9 for if you cανν,“ỹ,dg among the ladies, that one might lay, It a the dd, des va | 1 e * " + T 
but ten, you all, by promiſcuous copulation, hinder the increaſe. It dead, how made? Sidney. | She | 4 uch 1 
: f 5 on Grawnt. | Nimble miſchanee, that art ſo light of foot, | | The od = q Dh er. 2 N cape 
1. Lo effeminate; to weaken to vitiate by unmanly ſoft- ] Doth not thy embaſſage belong to me ; Lad nobly oi ay W 0%. Hemy Vl. l 
os OL OY, 8 ON " Shakeſp, Rich. Il. If you draw your beaſt in an emblem, hew + fate ain We "= 
From wars and from affairs of tate abſtain To EMA TT TI. x. v. a. from batilc.] To range in order! <vuntry natural to the beaſt, '  Peacham on Hu L 1 
Women cute a monarch's reign, Dry4. or array of battle. | Gentle Thames, | 7 
Dangerous principles impoſe upon our underftandings, ns a The Engliſh are embattled . | Thy mighty maſter's cle, in whoſe face | 
out (pirits, and {poll our temper, Collier. To horſe! you gallant princes, Arait to horſe! Shak . Sate meekneſs, heighten'd with majeſtick grace. Derban 
Eu UU Nox. . / from emaſculate.] T could drive her from the ward of her reputation, her marriage- . Mo is indeed a proper emblem of knowledge and aRion, being T 
1. Caltration. g TT | | vow, and a thouſand other her defencrs, which now are too ſtrongly T, 15 and raus. | 4: 7 party © b. 
2. Kſteminacy; womaniſh qualities; unmanly ſoftneſs, W 1 hs SA. n. Ae rr *. [from the noun.} J e 3s 
Yo ENU . [emballer, French. ] And bats the — e wares RP Par. L | The Aal f h Fe Nene hat of opinion 
1. Jo make up into a bundle, |  AmbatiPd nations rive in goin 5 *. | F * * er ho 
2. Jo bind up ; to incloſe. The hero's glory to reſtrain : EMBLemMaſtricat,}. MB 
Below her ham her weed did ſomewhat train, Streams arm'd with rocks, and mountains red with fire, EMBLema'rick adj. [from emblem.) . Cl 
And her ttraight legs moft dravely were exba/' In vain againſt his force 79 ; Pre.) 1. Compriſing ar h reſents 
In golden butkinz of coſtly cordwain, Fairy Queen, Je EMnAfrrtr. v. *. To ranged in battle array, | « LOMpruang an emblem; allufive; occultly rep 
To Envna'tin, vo a [embanmer, French; embal/amer, fs thing,” el they ys wm ah 3 u g A 
Spanish. 1 0 \mpregnate a body with aromaticks, ny the nl hour 9 the morn. Shakeſpeare N With emblematich kill and myſtick order, | MB} 
that it may re(ilt 3 | To Emua'y, v. 4. [from Bat to bathe, Tack ] '| has 3 2 towers on battlements ſhould . bs „Cl 
e 2 ; ere gates Id „ 0 
Then lay me forth 1 although unqueen'd, yet like 1. To bathe; to wet; to wid. Not uſed. The * eras n emb/coue 
A queen, and daughter to a King, inter me. Shaleſpeave, In her = a little babe did play tical, or when the perfons are allegorical. A4 
| would fhew future times | Mis cen (port 1 , 2, Dealing in emblems; uſing emblems. T 
What you were, and teach them turge towards ſuch : For in her ſtreaming blood he did embay By tongue and uddin ye lain Mey 
Verte & virtue, and tombs or thrones of thymes, | 8 E tender joints —_— Fatry Queen. What does 3 e 4 5 — Priv — 
Vieterve trail trantitory fame as much very ſenſe the humour tweet y' | 2 
ry TR . 21 prod * had. Ae N N EMBLEMA'TICALLY, adv. [from emblematical.] In de i H 
ute? at that name thy ſacred forrows (bed : 2+ [From bay. o incloſe in a bay; to — „ manner of emblems; alluſively; with oceult fer 1d 
hole tears eternal that „ie the dead. Pope, Be = wa t 7 Turkiſh fleet 8 the C 
Kut (unk. u. 5 [from ll | One that practiſes | not inſhelter'd and embay'd, they're drown'd, Shatefp. | hers have ſpoken emblematically and hierogliphically, wt 
1 0 » ö % 8 * » 0 . k « 4 1,4 
the art of embalming and preſerving bodies, To EMBE'LLISH, «, 4. [embellir, French.] To adorn; | * N * he e e de a. ln St 
The Romans were not .o be as the 7 to beautify ; to grace with omaments; to decorate, | _ cu/ly joining the two AN of maſon WR... 1 
Egyptians, fo the body was utterly conſumed. Bacew's Nat, Hf. How much more deauteous had the fountain been, EKNIIMUA W iters or inven” fleſh 
To Fus. . @ {Rom ber, ] | 8 1 — ters of at rag dee Mobs wt 
0 c through li * 8 ; 
„ I (hut; to encloſe. Contented with an urn of native = Laban hore Dod. Y Thefe fables are ſtill maintained by ſymbolical write) a 0 
Themtelves for fear into Nis jaws to fall, The names of the figures that embe//i/bed the diſcourſes of thoſe | and heralds. Brown's Fu. # Fe 


He tare dd 46 cattte Qrong is take their flight; | ; 
Whore fait er in mighty brazen wall, 
He has them wow tow years —_——— 


4 


8 art of ſpeaking are not the art and (kill of ſpeak. 


1, Intercalation; inſertion of 


W which wa ence the mat eau tf Tl, cones 


regularity and equation of time. 


matifte, and , 
E'MBoLt9M. os] —_ produce 
y8 or } 


Tit 


* 


E M B 


. were After different manner in| 


ſun's year, but in divers faſhions; 
finding out emboliſms or equations, 
to make all-as even as they 
Holder on Time. 


ions; ſome uſing the 
Eden, following the moons ing 
and he addition 6) OR Or 
ens | 
cl , _ inſerted; intercalatory time. 
, The 3 * elde. Any thing inſerted and act- 
Fusol "other, as the ſucker in a pump - ; * 
ing in an den make a ſort of an hydraulick engine, in which a 
cr reſembling blood, 3 driven through elaſtic chan- 
| olus, like the heart. . 
0 


form with protuberances ; to cover with ſome- 


1. ding riſing into lawpy or bunches, 


s everlatting manſion 


deached verge of the ſalt nod ; 
Nee 4-day, with his emboſſed froth. PRI” 
turbulent ſurge ſhall cover. eſp. Timon. 
* Thou 2 & __ | 
| carbuncle 
er aA all hi 2 eee eee 
ches and blains m is „ 
And all his people. « Milton's Par. Loft. 


d in heaps, as at a night-alarm | 
A out So each other's. backs, | 
I. emboſs their hives ia cluſters. Dryd. Don Sebaſt. 
To engrave with relief, or riſing work. 
2. Then o'er the lofty gate his art emboſs 4 ; 
Androgeo's death, and off' rings to his ghoſt, Otyd. Virg. 
from emboiſter, French, to incloſe in a box.] To 
i cdoſe; to include; to cover. : 
oi The knight his thrillant ſpear again aſſay d 


e brats-plated body to embeſs, G Spenſer. 
be EN. as ſhe did 8,27 and wail, pe 
A knight her met, in mighty arms embeſ'd. Fairy Queen. 
mboſcare, Italian.] Io incloſe in a thicket. 
qr b Like that ſelf-begotten bird : | * 
In th! Arabian woods embeſt, Milton's Agoniſtet. 


hard. | 

9 * deer is hard run, and foams at the mouth, he is ſaid 
be eule t: 3 dog alſo, when he is ſtrained with hard running, 

% cially upon hard ground, will have his knees ſwelled, and then 


3 u, from bofſe, French, a tumour. Hanmer, 
he is {aid to bee pe he is more mad 


Telamon for his ſhield; the boar of Theſſaly 
Lge ſo emboſt, ; Shakeſpeare. 

We have almoſt emo qt him: you ſhall ſee his fall to-night. Shake/. 

Eu HOSEN T. 2. % [from emboſe. | 5 ; 

1. Any thing ſtanding out from. the reſt; jut; eminence. 
I wiſh alſo, in the ing N a fair mount, wich three alcents 
and alleys, enough for four to walk a-breaſt; which I would have 
to be peil ſect circlesy without any bulwarks or embo//ments. Bacon. 

1. Relief; riſing work. i i 

They are at a loſs about the word pendentis ; ſome fancy it ex- 
ielles only the great en ment of the figure, others believe it hung. 
off the helmet in alto relievo. Addiſon on Italy. 

4. Eo TT AE. v. 4. ¶ bouteille, French.] To include 
in bottles; to bottle. 

Siirom, firmeſt fruit 
Enbotled, long as Priamean Troy 
Withitood the Greeks, endures. „ Nute. 
Jo EMO EI. v. a. [from bowel.] To eviſcerate; to 
deprive of the entrails; to exenterate. 
| The ſchools, 
IEmbowelled of their doQtrine, have left off 
The danger to itſelf, Shakeſpeare. 
Embowwelled will 1 ſee thee by and b 


Y3 
Till then, in a by noble Percy lye. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
The roa 


r 
Embawwell'd with outragequs noiſe the air, 
And all her entrails tore. Milton's Par. Left. 
Follils and minerals that th“ embowelPd earth | 
Diſplays. Philips. 
To EMBRACE. v. a. [embraſſer, French. 
| 1, Jo hold fondly in the arms; to ſqueeze in kindneſs, 
Embrace again, my ſons! be foes no more; 
| Nor itain your country with her children's gore. Dryden. 
2. To ſeize ardently or eagerly; to lay hold on; to wel- 
come; to accept willingly any thing offered, 
| 8 
1 take it, your own buſineſs calls on you, 
And you embrace th? occaſion to depart. 
At firſt, her mother earth ſhe holdeth dear, 
And doth embrace the world, and worldly things. 


Shakeſp, 


Davies. 


n They who are repreſented by the wiſe virgins, embraced the pro- 
leſlion of the Chriſtian religion, as the fooliſh virgins alſo had done. 
Hilotfon, 
$. To comprehend; to take in: as, natural philoſeoby 
. 1 many ſciences, 
+ lo compriſe; to incloſe; to contain; to encompaſs; 
to * ; i l i 
Low at his feet a ſpacious plain is plac'd, x 
al Between the 8 and the . embrac'd, Denham. 
J Jo admit; to receive, e 
Fenton, Heav'n give thee joy! 
: What cannot be eſchew'd, mult be embraced, » Shakeſ. 
Il, h v man can be aſfured of any thing, without having examined, 
E van 1s there that he may not embrace for truth? Loc le. 
rap To find; to take. | LID 
Fleance, his ſon 
Whoſe abſence is no leſs material to me 
hw Than is his father's, muſt embrace the fate 
nga Of that dark hour, Shateſp. Macbeth. 
11 0 {queeze in a hoſtile manner, | 
t u * ©MBRACE. v. 2. Io join in an embrace. 
x Let me embrace with old Vincentio; | 
dia 1 wander we to fee thy honeſt ſon, 
601 * will of thy arrival be full joyous. Shakeſp. 
r x. /. [from the verb.. 
Chap; fond preſſure in the arms; hug. 
ella Aren, the moſt low d of all the oceans ſons 
; k Sr old ſire, to his embraces runs. . 
| An ſtile ſqueeze; cruſh, 
_ CEMENT, 2. J. [from embrace.] 
Pri Clalp in the arms; hug; embrace. 
4 Ne death becomes a rival to us all, 
411 d hopes with foul embracements her to get, | 
Thins? p ole decay virtue's fair ſhrine muſt fall. Sidney. 
ks 8 one another with dear, though chaſte embrace- 
Prin on a though cold kiſſes, it might ſeem that Love was 
In the a Hoſtile Kg — . 8 _ 
Theſe + FAPPIC. 8 
1d e beats, byhin with any man, ſtand upon their hinder feet, 


: re d . o 
„Com henfion ady to give me aſhrewd race ment. Sidney 


7 


or can her wide embracements filled be. 


| Davies. 
te ol being contained; incloſure. 


* 


ieſh, Pants in man's body e reparable, as ſpirits, blood, and 

* the embracements of the — hardly 3 as bones, 

; Comin es. Bacon: Natural Hiſtory. 
; 2 endearment. 

has i * rejoice in that abſence, wherein he won honour, 


Mr acemente of his bed, na 


Coriola. 


Than the green emerald ſhows, 


* . 
* 4 * 2 * d 
- T3 


aeng ens. 2. [from embrace.) The perſon em- 


 Dracing, | Pee | 
Vet are they the greateſt, embrarers of pleaſure of any other upor 
earth; and they eſteem of pearls as pebbles, ſo they may ſati eir 
guſt, in point of pleaſure or revenge. We owel. 
French. ] An aperture 


EmMBRa'suREs. x. /. [embraſure, 
in the wall, through which the cannon is pointed; 
battlement. | th Fat 


To EMBRA'VE. w. a. [from brave.] To decorate; to em- 
belliſh; to deck; to grace; to adorn. Not now in uſe. 

= So, both 2 their bodies to engrave ; 
The great earth's womb Gy open to the ky, 


And, with ſad cypreſs, ſeemly it embrave. Fairy Oueen. 


To MBROCATE. wv. a. [wgixo,] To rub any part 


diſeaſed with medicinal liquours. 


7 5 
To EMERGE. v. 1. [emtrgo, Lat. 
7. 97 out of any thing in which it is covered, | 


ey emerged, to the upper part of the ſpirit of wine, as much 
y 1 71 my pirit z Ul 0 


{ of them as lay immeiſed in the ſpirit. Boyles © 

bias on * emerged, and became dry land again, w 1 | 
waters retire ; ; | urnet*s | 

; n eve, 2 Nr of ber Er — | , 

| merging from the to er boon „ 

1 Purfud £ eir track. r yd. Homer. 


2. To iſſue; to proceed. „ 42 
If the priſm was turned about its axis that way, which made the 

| rays emerge more obliquely out of the ſecond. refraQting ſurface of the 

_ priſm, the image ſoon became an inch or two longer, or more. Newton, 

3. To, riſe; to mount from a ſtate of depreſſion or ob- 

| ſcurity; to. riſe into view. | ns 


rkneſs, we ſee, emerges into light 


I returned her a glaſs with. oil of roſes and vinegar, to embrocate And ſhining ſuns deſcend to ſable night. Dod Fab. 
her arm. N Wiſeman on Inflanm, . When, from de le emerging bright, f 
EMU ROC A“ TION. 2. / [from embrocate.] | R An 3 e SR 6 * 
1. The act of rubbing any part diſeaſed with medicinal 8 . emerg'd K Wy 50 wy 
liquours or ſpirits, _ 1 2 A riſing world. 0 Thamſorf's Summer 
2. Ihe lotion with which any diſeaſed part is waſhed or 133 e ee een 
embrocated. ME'RGENCY, 1. þ i emerge. ] OF 


We endeavoured to eaſe by diſcutient and emollient cataplaſms, 
and embrocations of various ſorts. by Tc Surgery. 


To EMBRO'IDER, v. a. [broder, French. ] To border 
with ornaments; to decorate with figured work; to 
diverſify with needlework; to adorn a ground with 
raiſed — of needlework. | 


Such an accumulation of favours is like a kind of embroidering, 
or litting of one favour upon another, 
mbroider'd ſo with flowers it had ſtood, 
That it became a garden of a wood. 


Wotton. 


Waller. 

Let no virgin be allowed to receive her lover, but in a ſuit of her 

own embyoidering. Spect. N“ 606. 
Embroids 


er'd purple clothes the golden beds; 

This ſlave the floor, and that the table ſpreads. 

EMBRO'IDERER, z. /. [embroider.| One 
clothes with needlework. 


Blue filk and purple, the work of the embrolderer. 
EMBROIDERY. #. / [from embroider.] 


1. Figures raiſed pon 3 ground; variegated needlework. 
rite, : 
In em'rald:tuffs, flow'rs purfled, blue and white, 
Like ſaphire, pearl, in rich embroidery, 
Buckled below fair knighthood's bending knee, Shakeſp. 
Laces and embroideries are more coſtly than either warm or comely. 
Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
Next theſe a youthful train their voweexpreſs'd, 
With feathers crown'd, with gay embroidery dreſs'd. 
2. Variegation; diverſity of colours. 


If the natural embroidery of the meadows were helpt and improved 
by art, a man might make a pretty landſkip cf his own poſſeſſions. 


SpeFator, Ne 414. 
To EM BR OIL. wv. a. [brouiller, French. ] 
1. To diſturb; to confuſe; to diſtract; to throw into 


commotion; to involve in troubles by diſſenſion and 
diſcord, | | 


I had no paſſion, deſign, or preparation to embroil my kingdom 
in a civil war. | Kung Charles, 
Rumour next, and chance, 
And tumult and confufion, all embroil'd, 
And diſcord with a thouſand various mouths. 
When ſhe found her venom ſpread fo far, 
The royal houſe embreil*d in civil war, 
Rais'd on her duſky wings ſhe cleaves the ſkies. 
2, To perplex; to entangle, 
The Chriſtian antiquities at Rome, though of a freſher date, are 
ſo embroiled with fable and legend, that one receives but little ſatis- 
faction. : : | Addiſon on Italy. 
3. In the 3 paſſage the word ſeems improperly 
uſed for broil or burn. | 
| That knowledge, for which we boldly attempt to rifle God's cabi- 
net, ſhould, like the coal from the altar, ſerve only to embroil and 
conſume the ſacrilegious invaders. Decay e 


Piety. 
L 


a brothel. n 
Men, which chuſe | 
Law practice for. mere gain, boldly repute, 
Worſe than embrothel d ſtrumpets proſtitute. 
EM BRvO. 
Büaaa ron.) K [is _] | 
1. The olfipring * unfiniſhed in the womb. 
The bringing ſorth of living creatures may be accelerated, if the 
embryo ripeneth and perſecteth ſooner, | Bacon, 
An excluſion before conformation, before the birth can bear the 
name of the parent, or be fo much as properly called an embyyor. 
| Pro's Vulgar Errours, 
The earth was form?d, but in the womb as yet 
Of waters, embryon immature involy'd 
Appear'd not. Milton's Par. Loft. 
In that dark womb are the ſigns and rudiments of an embryo 
rid. Burnet's Theory. 
When the crude embryo careful nature breeds, 
See how ſhe works, and how her work proceeds. Blackmore. 
While the promis'd fruit | : 
Lies yet a little embryo, unperceiv'd 
Within its crimſon folds. 


P e. 
that adorns 
Eccleſ. 


Pope. 


Milton, 


Dryden. 


Donne. 


Thomſon's Spring. 


2. The ſtate of any thing yet not fit for production; yet 


——_— ſuſpeRted what a noble work I had th 
The com t what a noble wor then in 
r: YI Swift. 
Ex E. u. /- ſeame, Saxon.] Uncle. Now obſolete. 
Whilſt they were young, Caſſibelan their eme, 
Was by the people choſen in their ſtead ; 
Who on him took the royal diadem, 
And goodly well it long time governed; 


EMy/NDABLE. - [emendo, Lat.] Capable of emenda- 
tion; corrigible. fm 

EMBsNDA'TION. 2. J. [emendo, wag. 

1. Correction; alteration of any 
better. 3 

The eſſence and the relation of any ching in being, is fitted, beyond 

any emendation, for its action and uſe; and ſhews it to proceed 
from a mind of the higheſt underſtanding. 


Grew, 
2. An alteration made in the text by verbal criticiſm. 


EMuNDA'/TOR. 2. /. [emendo, Lat.] A corrector; an im- 
prover; an alterer for the better. 

E/MERALD. . . [emeraude, French; /ſmaragdus, Lat.] 
A green precious ſtone, 


The emerald is evidently the ſame with the ancient ſmaragdus; 
and, in its moit perfect ate is perhaps the moſt beautiful of all 
the gems. The rough emerild is uſually of a my bright and na- 
turally poliſhed ſurface, and is ever of a pure an 
without the admixture of ay other colour. The oriental emerald 
is of the hardneſs of the ſaphire and ruby, and is ſecond only to the 
diamond in luſtre and brightneſs. Hill on Feſils. 

Do you not ſee the graſs how in colour they excel the emerald Y Sid. 

The emerald is a bright graſs green: it is found in tifſures of 
xocks, along with copper ores. . Woodward on Feſſils. 

Nor deeper verdure dies the robe of Spring, 
When firſt ſhe gives it to the ſouthern gale, 


Thomfſon's Summer, 


thing from worſe to 


his empire, which he 
| Emz'rxcznT. adj. [from emerge. 


Spenſer, | 


beautiful green, 


1. The act of ring out of any fluid by which it is co» 


vered. | 
We have read of a tyrant, who tried to prevent the of 
murdered bodies. SEES rown's Palgar H. "Yours. 
2. Ihe act of riſing or ſtarting into view. ' | 
The emergency of "colours, upon coalition of the particles of fuch 
bodies, as were neither of them of the colour of that mixture whereof 
they are ingredients, is very well worth our attentive obſervation. - 
Boyle on Colours. 
The white colour of all re fracted light, at its very firſt emergence, 
where it appears as white as before its incidence, is compounded 
of various colours. x Newton's Opticks, 
3. Any ſudden occaſion; unexpected caſualty, 
Moſt of our rarities have been found out by caſual emergency, and 
have been the works of time and chance rather than of Wille phy. 
Glawoille's Secojir 


4. Preſſing neceſſity; exigence. A ſenſe not pro 
In any caſe of e 


855 * would employ the Whole wealth of 


in his ſubterraneous 
Ada ſon t Freebelder. 


1. Riſing out of that which overwhelms or obſcures it. 
| ove made my emergent fortune once more look 


Above the main, which now ſhall hit the ſtars. Ben'Fonſon, 
Immediately the mountains huge appear {4 | 


Emergent, and their broad bare backs unheave 
Into the clouds. | 


e er ; Aer 
2. Riſing into view, or notice, or honour, | 
The man that is once hated, both his good and his evi! deeds 
oppreſs him; he is not eaſily emergent, Ben Jonſon. 
3. Proceeding or iſſuing from any thing. Es 
The ſtoics held a fatality, and a fixed unaltetable courſe of events; 
but chen they held alſo, that they fell out by a neceſſity emergent 
from and inherent in the things themſelves, which God himſelf 
could not alter. | 147 75.3 eee 


4. Sudden; unexpectedly caſual. e : 


All the lords declared, that, upon any emergent occafion, they 
would mount their ſervants upon their horſes. Clavendina, 
EMERRKODS. | #. /. [corrupted by ignorant pronunciation 
EMuRROIDSs. j from hemorrhoids, auprojgaucg, ] Painful 

ſwellings of the hemorrhoidal veins; piles, 
He deſtroyed chem, and ſmote them with emerods. 


| I Sams 
Enz'ss10N. #. / [from emerge.] The time when a ſtar, 


having been obſcured by its too near approach to the 
ſun, appears again. e 
The time was in the heliacal emer/for, when it becomes at greateſt 
diſtance from the ſun. © Brown's Pulgar Errours. 
Emery. u. J. [/myris, Lat. eſmeril, Fr.] | 
Emery is an iron ore, conſiderably rich. It is faund in the iſland 
of Guernſey, in Tuſcany, and many parts of Germany, It has a 
near relation to the magnet, The lapidaries cut the ordi 


inary gerns 
on their wheels by ſprinkling the wetted powder over them i but 


it will not cut diamonds, It is uſeful in cleaning and poliſhing ſteel. 


33 Hill's Mat. M. d. 
EME! TI CAL. \ adj. UI. Having the quality of 
EME TIC. provoking vomits. 3 

Various are the temperaments and operations of herbsz ſome pur- 
gative, ſome emetick, and ſome ſudorifick, Vale. 
EMs'T1CALLY. adv. [from emetical.] In ſuch a manner 
as to provoke to vomit. | | Ee 
It has been complained of, that preparations of filver have pro- 
duced violent vomits; whereas we have not obſerved duly rellugk 
filver to work emetically, even in women. and girls, Boyle. 
Em1ca'TtiON. 2. / [emicatio, Lat.] Soarbling; flying of 
in ſmall particles, as rightly liquours. 
Iron, in aqua fortis, will fall into ebullition with noiſe and emica« 
tion, us alſo a craſs and fumid exhalation, Brown, 


Em1'ction. 2. . [from emifum, Lat.] Urine; what 
is voided by the urinary paſſages. 
Gravel and ſtone grind. away the fleſh, and effuſe the blood ap- 


arent in a ſanguine emifor, Harvey on Conſumptions. 
To EMIGRATE. v. a. [emigro, Lat.] 'To remove from 


one place to another. | 

EMIORATTION. . /. [from emigrate.] Change of habita« 
tion; removal from one place to another. b 

We find the originals of many kingdoms either by victories, ray 

Os 


exchequer. 


emigrations, or inteſtine commotions. 
NENC E. , . 

haps 2 a7 fe [eminentia, Lat.] 

1. Loftineſs; height. 

2. Summit; higheſt part. | 

Mountains abound with different vegetables, every vertex or - 
nency affording new kinds, Ray on the Creations 

3. A part riſing above the reſt. 

They muſt be ſmooth, almoſt imperceptible to the touch, and 

without either eminence or cavities, Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
4. A place where one is expoſed to 13 notice. 

A ſatyr or libel on one of the common ſtamp, never meets with 
that reception as what is aimed at a perſon whoſe merit places him 
upon an eminence, and gives him a more conſpicuous figure. Addiſon. 

5. Exaltation ; conſpicuouſneſs ; ſtate of being expoſed 
to view; reputation; celebrity; fame; preferment; 
atneſi. 
You've too a woman's heart, which ever yet 
Affected eminence, wealth, ſovereignty. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
Alterations are. attributed to the powerfulleſt under princes, where 


the eminency of one obſcureth the reſt. Wotton, 
o He deſery d no ſuch return 
From me, whom he created what I was, 
In that bright emizencez and with his good 
Upbraided none. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


Where men cannot arrive to any emirency of eſtate, yet religion 
makes a compenſation, by teaching content. Tillotſon. 
Theſe two were men of eminexcy, of learning as well as piety. 


; Ks Stilli . | 
6. Supreme degree, 19 855 


ö Whatever pure thou in the body enjoy 'ſt, 5 
And pure thou wert crea 
5 In — my wa 528 


L 


i 


*, 


7. Notice; 


* 
f Milton's Paradiſe Toft. 


» 


PP 


KE N 


9. Notice; dillinction. 5 


Let your remembrance ſtill apply to Ba 
Preſent him eminence both wi _ and _ 
8. Atitle given to cardinals, 
E'MINENTT. aj, [eminent, Lat.] 
1. High; lofty, 
ran; 4 * my thee - an places 
atan, in geſture proudly eminent 
$tosd Ike a — 87 a 
2. Dignified; exalted, 
Rome for your ſake ſhall puſh her conqueſts on, 
And bring new titles home from nations won, | 
To dignify ſo eminent u ſon, Dryden's Juv. 
3. Conſpicuous; remarkable, 
she is eminent for a fincere piety in the pradtice of religion. Add//. 
Eminent he mov'd 
In Grecian arms, the wonder of his foes, 
F/minanTLyY. adv. [from eminent.] 


1. Conſpicuoully; in a manner that attracts obſervation, 
y love, which elſe | 
Bo eminently never had been known, | Milton, 
Lady, that in the prime of earlieſt youth, 
Wifely has ſhun'd the broad way and the green, 
And with thoſe few art eminently ſeen, 
That labour "> the hill of heavenly truth, 
Such as thou haſt ſolemnly elected, 
With giſts and graces eminently adorned, 
o ſome great work, 
2. In a high degree, 
All men are equal in their judgment of what is eminently beſt, Dryd, 
hat ſimplicity, without which no human performance can arrive 
to perfection, is no where more eminen'/y uſeful than in this. Swift, 
EMISSARY: . / [emiſariu, Lat.] 
1. One ſent out on private meſſages; a ſpy ; a ſecret agent. 
Clifford, an eml/ary and ſpy of the king's, fled over into Flan- 


Shakeſp. 


Zael. 
Milton, 


Glover, 


Mili. 


Milton's Agoniftes, 


ders with his privity. Bacon's Hen, VII. 
: You (hall neither eat nor ſleep, 
No, nor forth your window peep, 
With your emiſary eye, | 
Ja fetch in the forms go by, Ben Yonſon's Undernv, 


0 ults ſend over em{/arles, with inftruftions to perlonate 
themſelves members of the ſeveral les amontzit us, Swift, 
2. One that emits. or ſends out. A technical ſenſe. 
Wherever there are ear les, there are abſorbent veſſels in the 
in; and, by the abſorbent veſſels, mercury will paſs into the blood. 
1 | Arbuthnot on Alim. 
Emr'ss10wn, . /, [emiho, Lat.] The act of ſending out; 
vent, | 
Tickling caufeth laughter: the cauſe may he theem//ion of the 
Irits, and fo of the breath by a flight from titillation. Bacon, 
Populoſity naturally requireth trantmigration and cnelſſiom of co- 
lonies, Brown's Vilgar Errours, 
Cover them with glaſſes; but upon all warm and benign en 
of the ſun, and ſweet ſhowery, give them air, Evelyn. 
Aﬀettion, in the ſtate of innocence, was happily pitched upon its 
right object ; it flamed up in direct fervours of devotion to God, and 
in collateral ont of charity to Its neighbour, South, 
To EMI T. v. 4. [emitto, Lat.] 
1. To ſend forth; to let go; to give vent to. 
"Theſe baths continually / a manifeſt and very ſenſible heat ; 
nay, ſome of them, at ſome times, fend forth an actual and viſible 
ame, Woodward's Natural Mey. 
The foil, being (ruitful and rich, ex/zs ſteams, conſiſting of volatile 


and active parts. Arbutb. on Air, 
2. 'Tolet N. to dart. 
Pay ſacred rev'rence to Apollo's fong, 
Left, wrathful, the far-(hooting god cit 
His fatal arrows, | Prioy, 


3. Jo iſſue out l 
That a citation be valid, it ought to be decreed and elfte by 
the judges authority, and at the inftance of the party, lle. 
EMM“NAGOG UB. . /. 8 and "Lang, Medicines 
that promote the courſes, either by giving a greater 
force to the blood in its circulation, or by making it 
thinner, | 0 Qin. 
Kmmenagagues are ſuch as produce a plethora, or fulneſs of the 
vellels, con my ſuch as (ſtrengthen the organs of digeſtion, ſo as 
to make good blond. Arbuthnot on Diet, 
R'MN . x. /. [wmerre, Saxon.) An ant; a piſmire, 
When cedars to the ground fall down by the weight of an exmmet, 
Or when a rich ruby's Juſt price be the worth of a walnut, Sidney, 
fo EMMI“W. w. 4. [from mer.) To mew or coop up. 
This outward fainted deputy, 
Whoſe ſettl'd viſugo and Aelib'rate word, 
Nips youth !“ th! head, and follles doth emmere, 
As faulcon doth the fowl, 's yet a devil, 
To NMMO k. W. 4. 
rouſe; to put into emotion, Not uſed, 
One day, when him high courage did emmrove, 
He . forth, * Fay Queen, 
Knto't.utk wr, at [emollient, Lat.] Softening; ſuppling. 
Narley iy cue, moittening, and expetorating. H. 
Dunetleks are decoions, emulfions, and oils of c, verges 
tables, ſo (ar as they relax the urinary paſſages: ſuch as relax ought 
to be tried betore ſuch av Mmulate. | Ardutbnot, 
Enoltiutenyy . % Such things as ſheath and ſoften 
the aſperitics of the humours, and celax and ſupple the 


ſolids at the ſame time, | Vnincy, 
Knolhents ought to be taken in open air, to hinder them trom 
_paſpiting, and on empty ſtomachs, Arduthrot, 
Emont1 von, . e Lat.] The ac of ſoſtening. 
Lallitude is remedied by bathing, or anointing wich oil and warm 
watery the caute e, for that all laflitude iy a kind of contuſion and 
compreſſion of the parts, and bathing and auvinting give a relaxation 
or eiae. Bacon, 
Powerful menſtruums are made for its eite, whereby it may 
receive the tinchure ot minerals, Brown, 
Eno'LU MENT, . / eee, Lat.] Profit; advantage, 
Let them conſult how politick they wei, for a temporal c- 
went to throw away eternity. | | South, 
Nothing gives greater (fati«{ation than the ſenſe of having dit. 
patched a great deal of butinels to publick element. atier, 
E MON. ped [fo written by Speyſer.} Among. 
| "The merry birds of every fort, | 
Chavnted aloud their cheartul harmony 
And made emng # themielves a (weet confart, 
"That quick ned the dull f "Fit with muſical comſort. Fairy N. 
EMO 110N, #. % [emmion, French, ] Dilturbance of mind; 


vehemence of paſlion, or pleaſing or painful. 
| will appeal to any man, Who has read this poet, whether he finds 
not the watural Kan! vol the ſame pallion la himſelf, which the 


Shateſp. 


\ deterldes in his telgned perfor? Dryden, 
8 note wenn and oaks that tuch exretion felt, 
Were tutal maids whom Orphens taught to melt. Ce. 


To Furs, wh, [empater, Fren 
1. Jo fence with a pale. 
How happy's he, which hath que place aflign'd 
T* his __ * _ hi his mind? 
Knee hielt te keep them ont, noting 
. aud dares trult corny where they have been. Dow, 
All that mA noat enemles pe villages, to fave themſelves 
from (urpriees : Raleigh: Kfſays. 
The Nagl pate hemlelver with their pikes, and therewith 
bore alt thr emeantes, | : _ ¼¼. 


” 


| 


N 


(ener, Fr.] To excite; to 


FE. 


EMP 
3. To intloſe; to ſhut in. 
Round about her work ſhe did empale, 
With a fair border wrought of ſundry flo r. 
Keep yourſelves in breath, 
And when I have the bloody Hector found, 
Empale him with your weapons round about. 
hey have empal'd within's zodiack 
The free-born ſun, and keep twelve 
o watch his ſteps; the Goat and Cr. 
And fright him back. 
Thank my charmg,' 
I now empale her in my arms. 
Impenetrable, empat!'d with circling fire, 
Yet unconſum'd. BE MMlton't Par. Lift. 
4+ To put to death by ſpitting on a ſtake fixed upright. 
Who can bear this, reſolve to be mp, 


awake 
controul 


Cleaveland. 


His ſkin flead off, and roaſted yet alive? Sontberne, 
Let them each be broken on the rack ; 

Then, with what life remains, empa/'d and left 

To writhe at leiſure round the bloody Rake, Addiſon. 


' Nay, I don't helieve they will be contented with hanging; they 
talk of empaling, or breaking on the wheel, Arbuthnot, 


EMPA/NNEL, . J. [from panne, French.] The writing 
or entering the names of a jury into a parchment 
ſchedule, or roll of paper, by the ſheriff, which he has 
ſummoned to appear for the performance of ſuch pub- 
lick ſervice as juries are employed in. Coxvel. 

Who can expect upright verdicts trom ſuch packed, corrupt juries? 
Why may we not be allowed to make exceptions againſt this ſo in- 
competent empannel # Decay of Piety. 

To EMPA'NNEL, v. @ [from the noun.) To ſummon 
to ſerve on a jury, law term. 


I ſhall not need to empanne/ a Jury of moraliſts or divines, every 
man's own brealt ſufficiently inttructing him. Gov, of the Tongue, 


EMPA'RLANCE, . / [from parler, French. ] It ſignifieth, 
in common law, a defire or petition in court of a day 
to pauſe what is beſt to do; and it is ſometimes uſed 
for the conference of a jury in the cauſe committed to 

1 them. 14 = _ 

MPA'SM. u. . [1pmacce, wder to correct the 
bad ſcent & the . 8 

To Emya's810Nn, v. 4. [from Kalte, To move with 

paſſion; to affect ſtrongly ; to throw off from equanimity. 


Unto my eyes ſtrange ſhows preſented were, 
Picturing that which I in mis embrac'd, 


To Emyy'orLy. v. 4. [from people. | To form into a 
people or community. | 
He wonder'd much, and 'gan enquire 
' What ſtately building durſt fo high extend 
Her lofty towers unto the ſtarry Iphere, 
And what unknown nations there empeopled were? Spenſer, 
1. A woman invelted with ws ins power. 
Long, long, may you on earth our * reign, 
Fre you in heaven a glorious angel ſtand, 
2. The queen of an emperour. 
Lavinia will 1 make my empereſt, 
" Rome's royal miſtreſs, miſtreſs of my heart. Shak. 
F'MPEROUR. v. / [empereur, French; imperator, Lat.] 
A monarch of title and dignity ſuperibur to a king ; 
as, the emperony of Germany, "Eo 
Charles the peur, 
Under pretence to ſee the queen his aunt, 
Makes viſitation, Shakeſp. in} VIII. 


| Davies. 


LIM IAV. 2. J. empire, French; imperium, Latin. | Em- 
pire; ſovereignty; dominion. A word out of uſe, 


A la 
So fair, and ſaſten'd to 64 empery, 
Would make the great'ſt king double, 
Take on you the charge 
And Kingly government of this your land; 
Nat as protector, ſteward, ſubſtitute, 
* as 3 _ blood to blood, 
our right of birth, your empery, your own. Shake/. 
E'MPHASIS. . / [ip@acy, | A remarkable ſtreſs 10 
upon a word or ſentence; particular force impreſſed by 
{tile or pronunciation. 
N e. N oy 8 
— Be choak A with ſuch another emphaſis. Shate/. 
Emphaſis wot fo much reganis the mw a certain ent 
whereby tome letter, Bi N word, or ſentence is rendered more 
remarkable than the relt, by u more vigorous pronunciation, and a 
longer ſtay upon it, Flolder. 


Sbalep. 


the antediluvian earth. 


EmPHua'TICAL, ha? 
EMyHa'rick, } . eee, 
1. PForcible; ſtrong; ſtriking. | 
Where he endeawurs to diſſuade from carnivorous appetites, how 
emphatical is his reaſoning ! arth, 
In proper and emphatick terms thou didſt paint the blazing co- 
met's fiery tall. Haba Fohn Bull. 
2. Striking the ſight, | 
It 1s commonly granted, that empbatica! colours are light itſelf, 
modined by refractions, | > Boyle an Col, 
RMenA'TICALLY, adv. [from emphatical.] | 
1. dtrongly; forcibly; in a ſtriking manner. 
How emphatically and divinely does every word proclaim the truth 
that! have been ſpeaking of! 5 Fauth. 
2. According to appearance. | 
What - is delivered of the incurvity of dolphins, muſt be taken 
emphatically, not really, but in appearance, when they leap above 
Water, and fuddenly ſhoot down again, ron, 
EMPHYSEMA. v. % [Iuuonpe, 
 Emplyſoma is a light puffy humour, eaſily yielding to the preſſure 
of the tinger, ariſing again inthe inſtant you take it off. J ifemar, 
EMyHYSbþ/MATOUS, ed, from — Bloated; 


puſted up; ſwollen, | 
"The figns of a gangrene are theſe: the inflammation loſes its 
rednete, and becomes dutkiſh and lividz the tenſene(s of the ikin 
goes off, and feels to the touch flabby or emplyſematons; and veſica- 
tions, filled with ichor ot dittereat colours, ſpread all over it. Sharp, 
To Emris'RCt, v. 4. [from pierce. } 'To pierce into; to 
enter into by violent appulſe, 
The weapon bright, 
Taking advantage of his open jaw, 
Ran through his mouth with ſo importune might, 
"That deep empiere'd his darkfome hollow maw. Speny. 
EKMTTLur. preterite and part. from To pight, or ated 
[See Prreu.] Set; fixed; faſtened, - 
| But he was wary, and ere it empight 
In the meant mark, advanc'd his thietd atween, pen. 
E'MPIRE. . / [empire, French; imperivm, Latin. ] 
1. E power; ſupreme dominion; ſovereign com- 
mand. | 
Aﬀert, ye fair ones, who in judgment fir, | 
Your ancient e over love and Wit. | Rowe, 
2. The region over which dominion is extended. 


Burnet's Theory. 


A uation xtcuded over vat walls of land, and numbers of peopte, 


That yet thoſe fights empuſ/ion me full near, Spenſer. 
So, ſtanding, moving, or to height upgrown, 
The tempter, all e thus began. 8 Milton. 


EMA Iss. . /. [from emperour, now written empreſs. ] 


Theſe 1. ions have force and empS, if they be underſtood of 


E MPH 


 arrives.in time at Ihe ancient name of kingdom, 
Pire. 1 * 60 3 wy f 


e modem obo ; 

- Sextus. Pompeius. eue 
Hath given the dare to Cæſar, and commands "7, 
Ihe empire of the ſea, X dal. e 
. Command over any thing, n 
MPURIC, . / [ipaugs&®. This wor 


been pronounced empirick by Milton boo do ha 


Dryden. Milton's pronunciation is- to be —— by 
A trier; an experimenter; ſuch perſons as have eel 
education in, or knowledge of phyſical raftice. — 
venture upon hearſay and obſervation only; Ae 

The name of Hippocrates was more effeCtual to perf Vin, 
men as Galen, than to move a fllly enpirich, Perivade ſuch 

That cvery plant might receive a name, according unt "la, 
eaſes it cureth, was the wiſh of Paracelſusz a way ng Fr dif. 
multiply empiricks than herbaliſts. b kely 

Such an averſion and contempt for all manner of; Dow, 


phyſicians are apt to have for empiricks, or lawyers for peter 
* 
Th' illit'rate writer, emp'rich-like applies Sun. 
To each diſeaſe unſafe chance remedies; 
The learn'd in ſchool, whence ſcience tirſt began, 
Studies with care th' anatomy of man, Drs 
Emenr's1CAL: F Act Jer, 
Fürick. . [from the noun.] 


1, Verſed in experiments, 


By fire 
Of footy coal, the empirick alehymiſt 
Can turn, or holds it poſſible to turn, 
Metals of droſſieſt ore to perſect gold. Mis 
2. Known only by experience; practiſed only by to 
without rational grounds, 0 
The moſt ſovereign preſcription in Galen is but empirick to lin 


preſervative. 
In extremes, bold counſels are the beſt; Shake fron, | 


Like empirick remedies, = laſt are try'd, 
And by th' event condemn'd or -juſtify'd., 
EmMPIRICALLY. adv. [from empirical. 
1. Experimentally ; according to experience, 
We ſhall 'empirically and ſenſibly deduct the cauſes of black el 
from originals, by which we N obſerve things denigratd, 
Brown's Vlg. Br, 


Dy der, 


o 


2. Without rational ground; 
manner of quacks. | 
Eurixicis M. u. / [from empirick.] Dependence one, 
erience without knowledge or art; quackery, | 
EMPLASTER. 1. J. Ir This word is now al. 
ways pronounced, and 3 written plafter,] An 
application to a ſore of an oleaginous or viſcous ſub. 
ſtance, « png upon cloth. See PLasrzR, 
All empiaſters, applied to the breaſts, ought to have a hole fir 
the nipples. 
To EMPLA'STER. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
a plaſter. 
They muſt be cut out to the quick, and the ſores emplaſtered with 
tar, y 5 Mortimer"; Uyſbanary, 
EMeLAa'sTICK. adj. Cie.] Viſcous; glutinous; 
fir to be applied as a plaſter. 
Reſin, by its emplaſtiet quality, mixed with oil of roſes, perſe( 
the concoCtion,  Wiſeman's Swe, 
Emplaſtick applications are not ſufficient to defend a wound fron 


Wiſeman' Hungen. 
o Cover w.th 


the air, i ; Arbuubnet on Ah, 2 1 
To EMPLE'AD. w. a, [from plead, To indi; to pref Eur 
a charge againſt; to accuſe, 1, 0 
To terrify and torture them, their tyrannous maſters did often . 1 
emplead, arreſt, caſt them into priſon, and thereby conſume then 1 
to worſe than At Hayward, imp 
Antiquity thought thunder the immediate voice of Jupiter, and ens Eur 
Pleaded them of impiety that referred it to natural caſualties, Ch, rat 
Since none the living villains dare — 5 
Arraign them in the perſon's of the dead. Dryden, "Us 
To EMPLOYY. v. 4. wand French, ] A 
1. To buſy; to keep at work; to exerciſe. It i uſed ano! 
both as agent; as, the liug employed the nin ir ot Tok 
cauſe, as, the publick credit employed the miner. 1. J 
For thrice, at leaſt, in compafs of the year, th 
Thy vineyard muſt emp/oy the ſturdy ſteer \ 
"To turn the glebe. 3 Dryden's N vit. 
2. In the following quotations it is uſed with in, ala, 1 
to, and upon, before the object. To ſeems leſs proper * 
Their principal learning was applied to the courſe of the ſtan, u % 1 
the reſt was employed in diſplaying the brave exploits of their . tor. A. 
Our reaſon is often puzzled, becauſe of the imperfeQtion of ths Fur. 
ideas it is employed about. batt tain 
The proper buſineſs of the underſtanding is not that which net 1. Th 
always employ it to. Lact, 
Labour in the beginning gave a right of property, whereeyer uf : 
one was pleaſed to employ it wpor what was common. ! - 
n the happy change, the boy 8 a 
Employ'd his wonder and his Joys Pris BY 
This 1s a day in which the thoughts of our countrymen oupht 8 N 0 
be employed on ſerious ſubjects. Addiſen's Freed ove 
3. To uſe as an inſtrument, - 
The cleanly cheeſe-preſs ſhe could never turn 
Her awkward hiſt did ne'er emp/oy the churn» * 
4. To uſe as means. TOS * k 
The money was employed to the making of gallies, 2 d 
Peace is not treed from labour, but from noiſe; 1 
And war more force, but not more pains emplyyrs Dryie 1 
5. No uſe as materials. ; C 
The labour of thoſe who felled and framed the timber ej Eurzt 
about the plough, muſt be charged on labour. 7 unde 
6. Lo commiſſion; to intruſt with the management 
any affairs. oj 
onathan and Jahazigh were employed about this matter: F _ 1 7 
— Chriſt is furniſhed with ſuperior powers to the * 90 
cauſe he is employed in ſuperiour works, and appointed t * 0 
ſovereign Lord of all the viſible and inviſible woilds. 
7. To fi up with buſineſs, A 
If you're idle you're deſtroy'd; Fur ri 
All h K force > Xs ” ons 1 unt 
Be but watchful an 4 % 
Soon the batfled — Motteux's Det & conta 
To ſtudy nature will thy time — 9 D* i The 
Knowledge and innocence are perfeCt joy. Y anche 
8. To paſs or ſpend in buſineſs. _ 8 
Why, whilſt we ſtruggle in this vale beneath, » Able 
With want and ſorrow, with 1 death, Z 
Do they more bleſs'd perpetual lite emp/oy 
In 420 of pleaſure, and K ſcenes of joy? My A 
FEurto'v. . / [from the verb.] 5 Thi 


1. Buſineſs; object of induſtry. 


Preſent to graſp, and future ſtill to find, fue 
The whole cf of body and of mind. 
2. Publick office, | if oe 


Leſt animoſities ſhould obſtruct the courſe of . alwaft 4 
their own number had the diftributian of it, they * 2 


toreigner for this TR | © Add 
I honours 2 burdens of great poſts and e 


E MP 


Buro rale 
j ens. * 
cee „em employ.) One that uſes or cauſes 
Mr 
be uſed. t trade, and is owner or employer of 
t man drives à grea , is wade _—_— 
a hiring, 1 eat and increaſes in cen fed, 
EM LOY MENT: Ms h [from employ. 


object of induſtry; object of labour, 
I, — oy _ 3 employed. 
2. . poſt of bulinels. 
3 If any Kation, any employment upon earth be _— 
vu. h ſide, inſtead of intending the publick weal have 
nnd r gee rt keep onplyment: de 


| 1 truſte . , 
amel = your ſtocks for me; 1 ſerve the King. 


/ I was ſent to you. 
. ” - OL [empoiſonner, French. ] 
0 Ty deſtroy by poiſon; to deſtroy by venomous food 
oy” drugs; to poiſon, 


Sh. KX. Lear. 


2. 


ns unattempted of deſtroying his ſon, that wicked 
Low 3 dertook to empoiſon him. Sidney. 
gy rooms cauſe the incubus, or mare in the ſtomach, therefore 
he ſurfeit of them. may ſuffocate and empoiſor. Bacon, 
"0 taint with poiſon; to envenom. This is the 
more uſual ſenſe. | 
Euro 180NR- 7 0 [empoiſonneur, French.] One who 
Jeſtroys another y poiſon, 
He is vehemently ſuſpeRted to have been the empoiſoner of his 
ig thereby to make vacant his bed. Bacon's Henry V1I. 
Euro! s0NMENT: 1. J. [empoiſonnement, French, ] The 
aftice of deſtroying by poiſon. 
lt were dangerous for ſecret empoiſonments. . Bacon, 
Eurons'r1CK. adj. Litern.] That which is uſed 
at markets, or in merchandize, ; 
Kuro aiv N. 2. / [ipragior.] A place of merchandiſe; 
a mart; atown of trade; a commercial city, | 
And while this fam'd emporium we prepare, 
The Britiſh ocean ſhall ſuch triumphs boaſt, 


That thoſe who now diſdain our trade to ſhare, 


Shall rob like pirates on our wealthy coaſt, Dryden. 


ſe inſtances of charity. | Atterbury. 
5. EMPO'VERISH. v. a. ¶pauvre, French.] | 
1. To make poor; to depauperate; to reduce to indigence. 
 Fince they might talk better as they lay together, they impe- 
weriſbed their cloaths to enrich their bed, which, for that night, 
might well ſcorn the ſhrine of Venus. Sidney. 
Your's ſounds aloud, and tells us you excel | 
No leſs in courage than in ſinging well; 
While, unconcern'd, you let your country know, 
They have enpover{/b'd themſelves, not you. s. aller. 
For ſenſe of honour, it it empoveriſbeth a man, it is, in his eſteem, 
neither honour nor ſenſe, South, 
reſh roſes bring, 
To ſtrow my bed, till the empoveri/b'd Spring 
Conſeſs her want. | Prior. 


2. To leſſen fertility; as tillage impoveries land, 
Exro'verISHER. 2. J. [from empoveriſb.] 
1, One that makes others poor, 
1. That which impairs fertility, ; 
They deſtroy the weeds, and fit the land for aftercrops, being an 
improver, and not an empoveriſber of land. Mortimer, 
Exeo'vertSHMENT. 2. /. [from e pe Depaupe- 
ration; cauſe of poverty ; drain of wealth. 
Being paid as it is, now ſome, and then ſome, it is no great bur- 
den unto her, nor any great empoveri/bhment to her coffers. Spenſer, 
All appeals for juſtice, or appellations for favour or preferment to 
another country, are fo many grievous impover{/bments, « Swift, 
To EuTOWNWER. V. As from ower, | 
1. To authoriſe; to commiſſion; to give power or au- 
thority to any purpoſe, 
You are empowered, when you pleaſe, to give the final deciſion of 


wit, Dryden's Juv. Dedication. 


The government ſhall be empowered to grant e 
Proteſtants whatſoever. 8 | — wy 0 


teſtan | Swift, 
2. To give natural force ; to enable. 
not the f. 
4. ke ame power that enables them to heal, empo tber 


Baker on Learning. 
MPRESS, 1. /. [contracted from empereſs, which is re- 
tuned by 7ohy/or in the following lines.] 
. The queen of an emperour, 
Let your nimble feet 
Tread ſubtile circles, that may always meet 


In point to him; and figures, to expreſs 
The grace of him, and 


Ms is great empereſs, Ben Jonſon. 
* 2. A ſemale inveſted with AT dignity; a female 
in ſovereign, 
10 5 of this fair world, reſplendent Eve! Milton. 
5 Yet, London, empreſs of the northern clime, 
25 Y Wit en late thou greatly didſt expire. Dryden. 
om, 


. thou ſay'ſt, from heav'n received her birth; 
er beams tranſmitted to the ſubjeR earth: 

et this great empreſs of the human ſoul, 
only with imagin'd power controul, 

{ reſtleſs paſſion, by rebellious ſway, 


0 


mpels the weak uſurper to obey. | Prior. 
led Eurxisk. . 7M | : 
N 3 > Leuze French.) r of danger; 


hazard; enterpriſe. 
Noble minds, of yore, allied were 


In brave purſuit of chivalrous empri/e Fairy Queen 
1 1 A double conqueſt . 1 
4, Ke you atchieve renown by this empri/e. Fairfax. 
e te I Fierce faces threat'ning wars; 
an. ants of mighty bone, and bold riſe, Milton. 
Thus, 'till the ſun had travel d, Ralf the ſkies, 


| mbuſh'd we lie, and wait the b Id ſe. 
Fur rixk. . 1 [from empry.)] — 
that makes any place roll 


Pope's Odyſſey. 
One that empties; one 


5 contained y taking away what it 
97 Wucher Pi: have emptied them out, and . thelr ww: 
enten 1 [from empry.] abum, il. 2. 
* Abſence «y enitude; inanity, 
8 here cities ſtood, _ 
Frith And enc'd, and numerous, deſolation reigns 
The 3 1 32 unſed, unhous d, 
and the an ſtroll, Phil . 
The flate of being em ty. . 
Pi With hot His cotfers ſound 
ed Nor Ce; vacuity; vacuum. 
— or could another in your room have been, 
: P 19 The 8 mn emptineſs had come between Dryden. 
7 wa re ** air in which we live and reſpire, is of ſo thin a 
of ins dime —— fixteen thouſand one hundred and forty-nine party 
rau doe only, 20 ny 


i 
material and 3 nothing ; and che ay TS, 


Hat of ſubſtance or ſolidity, 


| take the proſperous eſtate of this great emporium to be — to] 


adj, [from employ. Capable to be uſed; | / 


| EMPY/REAL, adj. ini. 


| 


"Tis this which cauſes the graces and the loves to take up 
habitations in the hardeſt marble and to ſubſiſt in the empri 
light and ſhadow, 5 Dryden's Dufrejney, 
5. UnſatisfaRorineſs; inability to all up the defires. 

O frail eftate of human things, | 

Now to our coſt your emptineſs we know. Dryden. 
Form the judgement about the worth or emptineſs of things here, 

according as they are or are not of uſe, in relation to what is to come 

. aſter, x Altterbury. 
6. Vacuity of head; want of knowledge. 
Eternal ſmiles his emptineſs betray, 

i As ſhallow ſtreams run dimpling all the 772 Pope. 
E'MPTION. . /. [emptio, Latin.] The act of pur- 
chaſing; a purchaſe. 


19 


* 
1 of 
ref. 


There is a diſpute among the lawyers, whether Glaucus his ex- 


changing his golden armour with the brazen one of Tydides, was 
iy por or commutation. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
EMPTY. adj. [zmz1g, Saxon. ] 
1. Void; having nothing in it; not full. | 
I did never know ſo full a voice iſſue from ſo a heart; but 
the ſaying is true, the empty veſſel makes the greateſt ſound. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
The pit was empty, there was no water in its Gen, xxxvii. 
If you have two veſſels to fill, and you empty one to fill the other, 
you gain nothing by that; there ſtill remains one veſſel empty. Burnet. 
2. Evacuated; no longer full. 
Himſelf he frees by ſecret means unſeen, 
His ſhackles empty left, himſelf eſcaped clean, 
3. Devoid; unfurniſhed. | 
Art thou thus boldened, man, by thy diſtreſs, | 
That in civility thou ſeem'ſt ſo wn, + a Shakeſpeare. 
Mr. Boyle has ſhewed, that air may be rarefied above ten thouſand 
times in veſſels of glaſs; and the heavens are much emptier of air 
than any vacuum we can make below. : Newton, 
4. Unſatisfactory; unable to fill the mind or deſires. 
„ Pleas'd in the ſilent ſhade with empty praiſe, Pope. 
5. Without any thing to carry; unburthened; un- 
freighted, 


They beat him, and ſent him away empty. 


Spenſer. 


Matt. 


When ye go, ye ſhall not go empty. Exodus. 
He alledges that ſatyrs carried platters full of fruit in their hands; 
but if they had been empty hack „had they been ever the larger 
ſatyrs? Dryden's wvenal, Dedication. 
Yet all the little that I got, I ſpent; 
And (till return'd as empty as 1 went. Dryden Virgil. 
6. . 1 | P 
alcon now is and g , 

And Hil ſhe ſtoop, ſhe pol. vo ; ' 

For then ſhe never looks upon her lure, Shakeſpeare, 


7, Vacant of head; ignorant; unſkilful; unfurniſhed 
with materials for thought, 


How comes it that ſo many worthy and wiſe men depend upon ſo 


many unworthy and empty headed fools Raleigh. 
His anſwer is a handſome way of expoſing an » trifling, pre- 
tending pedant; the wit lively, the ſatyr courtly and ſevere, Felton, 


8. Unfruitful; barren. 
Seven empty ears blaſted with the eaſt wind. 
Iſrael is an empty vine. : : 
9. Wanting ſu ce; wanting ſolidity; vain, 
The god of ſleep there hides his heavy head, 
And empty dreams on evety leaf are ſpread. Dryden's An. 
To E'MPTY. v. a. [from the adjective.] To evacuate; 
to exhauſt; to deprive of that which was contained 
in it, | 8 
Boundleſs intemperance, 
does ad. tyranny: : _ been 
*-untimely emptying of the ha 
emplying PPY 25 


And fall of many kings. 's Macbeth. 


The emptiers have emptied them out, and married their vine- 
branches. Nahum, ii. a. 
_—_ are often, blind by fulneſs of blood: cut their tails, and 

ty them of their blood, Mortimer's Huſbandry. 

he Euxine ſea is conveniently ſituated for trade, by 


4. 


Hoſea, 


throne, 
$ 


e com- 
munication it has both with Aſia and Europe, and the great na- 
vigable rivers that empty themſelyes into it. rbuthnot, 


To EMPu'RPLE. v. a. 
purple colour; to diſco 


pou purple.) To make of a 
our with purple. 

Now in looſe garlands, thick thrown off, the bright 
Pavement, that like a ſea of jaſper ſhone, | | 
Empurpled with celeſtial roſes ſmil'd, Milton. 

The deep, 


Empurpl d ran, with guſhing gore diſtain'd. 


* 


ut to a ſtand. 

It hath empuzz/ed the enquiries of others to apprehend, and en- 
forced them unto ſtrange conceptions to make out, Brown. 
EMPYE'MA. u. J . A collection of purulent 
matter in any part whatſoever; pantry uſed to 
ſignify that in the cavity of the breaſt only, and which 
ſometimes happens upon the opening of abſceſſes, or 
ulcerations of the lungs, or membranes incloſing the 
breaſt, | Quincy. 
An empyema, or a collection of purulent matter in the breaſt, if 


not ſuddenly cured, doth undoubtedly impel the patient into a 
_ phthiſical conſumption. | Harvey, 


There is likewiſe a conſumption from an empyema, after an in- 
flammation of the lungs; which may be known from a weight upon 
the diaphragm, oppreſlion of the lungs, a difficulty of breathing, and 
inability to lie on one ſide, which is that which is ſound. Arbuthnot. 

| Formed of the element 
of fire; refined beyond aerial; pertaining to the higheſt 
and pureſt region of heaven. KF ickel accents it on the 


penult. ] 
| Now went forth the morn, 
Such as in higheſt heav'n, array'd in gold 5 
* . ' Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
' Go, ſoar with Plato to th' rea ſphere, 
To the firſt good, firſt perſect, and firſt ir Pope. 
Tickell, 


But empyreal forms, howe'er in ſight 
: Gaſh'd and diſmember'd eaſily unite, 
EmMyPYRE'AN. . /. [iprvge;.] The higheſt heaven where 
the pure element of fire js ſuppoſed to ſubſiſt, 
Almighty Father from above, 

From the pure empyrean, where he ſits 

High thron'd above all height, bent down his eye. 
Under his burning wheel 
The ſtedfaſt empyrean ſhook throughout, 
All but 55 throne itſelf of God. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
e u ru 
With WN T 
E'MPYREUM., I / [iurogwme.] The burning to of 
Eurraz'u uA. | any matter in boiling or diſtillation, 
which gives a particular offenſive ſmell. Quincy, 
It is fo far from admitting an empyreum, that it burns clear away 
without leaving any cinders, or aduſt about it, Harvey. 
The hopes of an elixir inſenſibly evaporate, and vaniſh to air, or 
leave in the recipient a foul empyreuma. Decay of Piety. 
EMPYREUMA'TICAL. adj. [from empyreuma.] Having 
the ſmell or taſte of burnt ſubſtances. 

Eg oils, diſtilled by ſtrong fires in retorts, may be 
brought to emulate eſſential oils drawn in limbicks, Boyle, 


PIG: 1. J. [ipmvew.] Conflagration; general 


Milton. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


To EMULATE. v. a. | emulot, Latin.] 
1. To rival; to propoſe as one to be equalled or ex- 


4. To imitate; to copy; to reſemble. 


emulous and ſuſpectſul of her. 


Philips. 
To Emev'zzLE. v. 4. [from puxxle.] To perplex; to | 


re. 
The former opinion chat held theſe eatacliſms and empyroſes 


| reſtores 
4 


BNA 


| univerſal, was ſuch as held that it put a total conſummation unts 


things in this lower world, eſpecially that of conflagration. Hale. 


cCelled. 


2. To imitate with hope of equality, or ſuperiour ex- 
cellence. | | 


R I would have 
Him emulate you: tis no ſhame to follow 


The better precedent. Ben Jonſon's Catiline. 
Thoſe fair ideas to my aid I'll call, 
And emulate my great original. Dryden's Aurengzebe. 


What though no weeping loves thy aſhes grace, 


Nor poliſh'd marble emu/ate thy face. : Pope. 
3. To be equal to; to riſe to equality with. 
I ſee how thy eye would emulate the diamond. Shakeſpeare. 
We ſee do new-built palaces aſpire, 5 
No kitchens eie the veſtal fire: Pope. 


It is likewiſe attended with a delirium, fury, and an involun 
laughter, the convulſion emulating this motion. Arbut 


EMULA'T1ON. 2. / [emulatio, Latin.] 


1. Rivalry; deſire of ſuperiority. 
Mine emulation | 
Hath not that honour in't it had; for where 
I thought to cruſh him in an equal force, 
True ſword to ſword, I'll pitch at him ſome way, 
Or wrath or craft may get him. Shakeſpeare's Corlolunut. 
There was tray tt nor emulation amongſt them, 1. Mac. 
Ariſtotle allows that ſome emulation may be good, and may be 
found in ſome good men; yet envy he utterly condemns, as wicked 
in itſelf, and only to be found in wicked minds. Spratt. 
The apoſtle exhorts the Corinthians to an holy and general em- 
tion of the charity of the Macedonians, in contributing treely to the 
relief of the poor ſaints at Jeruſalem. | South, 
A noble emulation heats your breaſt, 
And your own fame now robe you of your reſt: 
Good actions ſtill muſt be maintain'd with good, 


As bodies nouriſh'd with reſembling food. Dryden. 


2. Envy; deſire of depreſſing another; conteſt; con- 


tention; diſcord, _ 
What madneſs rules in brainſick men, 
When for ſo ſlight and frivolous a cauſe, 
Such factious emu/ations ſhall ariſe! . Sbaleſpeare. 
E'MULATIVE. adj. [from emulate.] Inclined to emula- 
tion; rivalling; diſpoſed to competition. 
EMULA'TOR. x./. [from emulate.) A rival; acompetitor. 
In ſuperiours it quencheth jealouſy, and layeth their competitors 
and emulators aſleep, . Bacon's Effays. 
To Emvu'LE. v. 4. [emuler, Latin.] To emulate. Not in 
uſe, | 
He fitting me beſide, in that ſame ſhades 
Provok'd me to play ſome pleaſant fit; | 
Yet emuling my pipe, he took in hand 
My pipe, before that cmuled of many, 


And plaid thereon; for well that ſkill he could. 4 Spenſer. 


To EMu'LGt. v. a. [emulgeo, Latin.] To milk out. 


EMu'LGENT., adj. |emulgens, Latin.] | 
1. Milking or draining out. I 
2. Emulgent veſſels [in — are the two large ar- 
teries and veins which ariſe, the former from the de- 
ſcending trunk of the aorta, or great artery; the latter 
from the vena cava. 'They are both inſerted into the 
kidneys; the emulgent arteries carrying blood with 
the ſerum to them, and the emulgent veins bringing it 
back again, after the ſerum A ſeparated there- 
from by the kidneys. Harrit. 

It doth furniſh the left coy. wn with one vein, Brown, 


Through the emu/gent branches the blood is brought to the kidneys, 
and is there freed of its ſerum. Cb. 


Ex ulous. adj, [emulus, Latin. 


1. Rivalling; engaged in competition. 
What th 080 or Moor could not effect, 
Nor emulous Carthage, with their length of ſpite, 
Shall be the work of one. Ben Jonſon's Catiline, 
She is in perpetual diffidence, or actual enmity with her, but always 
Howel's Vocal Foreſt, 
2. Deſirous of ſuperiority; deſirous to riſe above an- 
other; deſirous of any excellence poſſeſſed by another; 
with of before the object of emulation, 
| By ſtrength 
They meaſure all, of other excellence 


Not emulous, nor care who them excels, Milton, 
By tair rewards our noble youth we raiſe 

To emulous merit, and to thirſt of praiſe. Prior. 
Good Howard, emulous of the Grecian art. 


Prior. 
3. Factious; contentious, | 
Whoſe glorious deeds, but in the fields of late, 
Made emulous miſſions mongſt the gods themſelves, 
And drave great Mars to faction. 


rn 
co. | EMuLovusLY. adv. [from emulous.] With deſire of 


excelling or outgoing another. 
So tempt they him, and emu/uyfly vie | 
I To bribe a voice, that empires would not buy, Granville. 
EMvu'Ls10N. . /. [emulſio, Latin.] A form of medicine, 
by bruiſing oily feeds and kernels, and drawing out 


their ſubſtances with ſome liquor, that thereby be- 
comes milky, HINCY. 
The aliment is diflolved by an operation reſembling that of making 
an emulfron; in which operation the oily parts of nuts and ſeeds, 
being gently ground in a marble mortar, and gradually mixed with 
ſome watery liquor, or diſſolved into a ſweet, thick, turbid, milky 
liquor, reſembling the chyle in an animal body, Arbuthnot. 
Emvu'ncTORIES, #./. emunctorium, Latin.) Thoſe parts 
of the body where any thing excrementitious is ſepa- 
rated and collected, to be in readineſs for ejectment. 
| Quincy. 
Superfluous matter deflows from the body under their proper 
emunctories. Brown's Viilgar Errours. 
There are receptacles in the body of man, and emunctories to drain 
them of ſuperfluous choler. More againſt Atheiſm. 
Diſcourting of the lungs, I ſhew that they are the grand emun&o 
of the body; that the main end of reſpiration is continually to dif- 
charge and expel an excrementitious fluid out of the maſs of blood. 
vodward's Natural Hiſtory. 
The regimen in quinſies, which proceed from an obſtruction of the 
glands, muſt be to uſe ſuch warm liquors as relax thoſe glands, ſuch 
as, by ſtimulating, open the emunmctories to ſecern the humour, Arbuth. 


Ex. An inſeparable particle borrowed by us from the French, 
and by the French formed from the Latin in. Many 
words are uncertainly written with en or in. In many 
words ex is changed into em for more eaſy pronun- 
ciation, | 
To Ex AT BLE. v. a, [from able.) To make able; to em- 
power; to ſupply with ſtrength or ability, . 


If chou would'ſt vouchſafe to overſpread 
Me with the ſhadow of thy gentle wing, 


I ſhould enabled be thy acts to ſing Spenſer's Hymn on Laut. 


His great friendſhip with God might enable him, and his compaſ - 
ſion might incline him. Atterbury, 


He points out to him the way of life, ſtrengthens his weakneſs, 
Q lapſes, and enables him to walk and perſeyere in it, Rogers, 


Te 


2 


eee rn 


1. To a&t; to 


E NC 


To ENA r. v. a. from a.) 


rform; to effect. Not now in uſe. 
In true balancing of juſtice, it is flat wrong to puniſh the thought 
or purpoſe of any before it be enatted. Spenſer, 
Valiant Talbot, above human thought, 
Enatted wonders with his ſword and lance, Shakeſpeare, 
2, 'To eſtabliſh by law; to decree. 
It is enatted in the laws of Venice, 
If it be proved againſt an alien, 
He ſeeks the life of any citizen, | 
The party, 'gainſt the which he doth contrive, 
Shall ſeize on half his goods, Shakeſpeare. 
The ſenate were authors of all counſels in the ſtate; and what 
was by them conſulted and agreed, was propoſed to the prople, by 
whom it was enatted or commanded, emple. 


9 To repreſent by action. 
c 


did νπαιe Hector. Shakeſpeare. 
Ena'cT. . J. [from the verb.] Purpoſe; determination. 
Ena'cror, #, J. [from __ 

1, One that forms decrees, or eſtabliſhes laws. 
The great author of our nature, and cnactor of this law of good 
and evil, is highly diſhonoured, Atterbury. 
2, One who * or performs any thing. Not ufed, 


he violence of either grief or joy, 
Their own ena with themſelves deſtroy. Shakeſpeare, 


EnA'LLAG®, u. J C A figure in grammar, 
whereby ſome change is made of the common modes of 


ſpeech, as when one mood or tenſe of a verb 1s put | 
or 


another. 


To Ena/mpusn, wv. 4. [from anbjð) To hide in am- 


buſh; to hide with hoſtile intention, 
They went within a vale, _ ed a Ns lg n 
N U their cattle drink, they there enamuyſo'd them. 
Us'd to give all their cattle drink, they HORS e 
To ENA v. a. [from amel. See Kan a 
1. To inlay; to variegate with colours, properly with 


colours fixed by fire, 
uſt I, alas! 
Frame and ename! plate, and drink in glaſs? 
See Pan with flocks, with fruits Pomona crown'd j 
Here bluſhing Flora paints th' enamel/'d ground, Pope, 
1 bequeath to the Earl of Orrery the ename{/'d filver plates, to 
diſtinguiſh bottles of wine by. Swift's Laft Will, 
2. To lay upon another body ſo as to vary it, 
1 her than that wall, a circling row _ 
Of Fee trees, loaden with the faireſt fruit, 
+ Bloſſoms, and fruits at once of golden hue, 
Appear'd with gay exame//'d colours mix'd. Milton, 
To Ena'Myt. v. v. To practiſe the uſe of enamel, 
Though it were fooliſh to colour or enamel upon the glaſſes of te- 
leſcopes, yet to gild the tubes of them may render them more ac- 
ceptable tothe uſers, without n the object. Boyle, 
EnA'MEL. . J. [from the verb.] ; 5 
1. Any thing enamelled, or variegated with colours fixed 
re, x 
Down from her eyes welled the pearles round, 
Upon the bright examel of her face; 
Such honey drops on ſpringing flowers are found, 
When Phabus holds the crimſon morn in chace. Falrfax. 
There are various forty of coloured glafles, r enamels, and 
fatitious gems, ö . vod on Til. 
2. The ſubſtance inlaid in other things. 
Ena'MELLAR, v. J. [from examel.] One that praRtiſes 


the art of —— 


Donne. 


To Ena/MouR, wv. 4. [amor, French.] To inflame with | 
love; to make fond: with of before the thing or perſon | 


loved, 
Aftition is enamonr'd of thy parts, 


And thou art wedded to calamity, | Shakeſpeare, 
My Oberon! what viſions have I ſeen! 
| thought | was eramour'd of an aſs. Shakeſpeare, 


You ate very near my brother in his love: he is enamoxred on 
Hero, Shakeſpeare's Much Ado about Nothing, 
Or ſhould the, contident, 
As fitting queen ador'd on beauty's throne, 
Deſcend with all her winning charms degirt, 
"I enamonr, as the cone of Venus once 
Brought that effect on Jove, ſo fables tell. 
lie, on his fide, 

Leaning half-rals'd, with looks of cordial love 


Hung over her examorr” d. Milton's Paradife Loft. 


Your uncle cardinal 

Is not ſo far examour'd of a loytter, 
But he will thank you tor the crown» 
"Tis hard to diſcern whether is 'n the greateft errour, he who is 
enamont'd of all he does, or he whom nothing of his own can pleaſe, 
. 55 ven Dufreſnoys 
EN AMA ION, . . [enarro, Latin.) Explanation; ex- 
poſition. | | Didi. 
Enarruro'sts, . + [i and ag9ge.] The inſertion of 


one bone into another to form a joint, 

 Knartbrofir iy where a round head enters into a cavity, whether 

it be a cotyla, or profound cavity, as Mat of os cox, receiving the 
head of the os feinorixy; or glene, which is more ſhallow, as in the 
ſeapula, where it receives the humerus, ; Wiſman's Surgery. 
Enata'tion, a /. [enato, Latin.] The att of ſwimming 
out; eſcape b 1 Dia. 
Exa'v NA. adv, An obſolete word explained by Sper/er 


himſelf to mean MH char, 
Anger would not let him ſpeak to the tree, 
Knwwntcr his rage might cooled be, 
„ Bus to the root bent his ſturdy ſtroke, 
To Enca'cn, 4, 4. [from cage. ] To ſhut up in a cage; 
to coop up; to confine, . 
He (uffer'd his kinſman March, 
Who is, it every owner were „ q* vc 
Indeed, his king, to be exe-eg'# in Wales, 
"here without rankoin to he ſorfeited. Fh. Henry IV. 
Like Bajazet excug'4, the (hepherd's (coft, 
Or like hack-finew'd Samplon, his hair off. Donne, 
J. Enca'ny. . „. | from camp.] Lo pitch tents; to 
fit down for & time in a march; to ſettle a temporary 


mam. 1 1 3 
\ 0 envampedd at | e mount of God, : ved. xiii. © 
"The French knew how to make war with the Englith, by 45 
tting things to the hazard of a battle, but wearing them by long 
ke « of towns, and (rang tortified excampings. _ den. 
J. Encalne, 4. @ To form an army into a regular 
camp; tv order to encamp. g 
he people were exrampet againit Gidbethon, King, 
Exca'mrmant, „% [from evanp.] 
1. 'The at of encamping, or pitching tents. 
2, A camp; tents pitched in order, 
Their enemies ſerved ts improve them in their encampmcnts, 
weapon, of fumething ello, | Grew, 
Whey « gen'ral bids en martial cla, 
Spread ih M e ver the hpacions pla 
hu mag tents — city do a Gays Trivids 
7+ Knca'vn, 4. 6 | from cow. To hide as in a cave. 
Is but ere yourtelty 
And Werk the Retry, the gibes, and notable ſcorns, | 
"That dwell iu ee y region of his faces 
Yor | will make um tell the tale anew. 


Mil tons 


Dryden. 


Spenſer's Paftoralr. 


E NGC 
ENCEINTE, n, , [French.] Incloſure; ground in- 
cloſed with a fortification, A military term not yet 
naturaliſed. | | 
To Encna'er. v. @ [eſchauffer, French. ] 'To enrage; 
to irritate; to provoke. . 
The wind-ſhak'd ſurge, with high and monſtrous main, 
Seems to caſt water on the burning bear, | 
I never did like moleſtation view | 
On the enchafed flood, Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
To EnCHa'tN. v. d. [enchainer, French. ; 
1. To faſten with a chain; to hold in chains; to bind; 
to hold in bondage, | 
| What ſhould I do! while here I was enchain'd, | 
No glimpſe of godlike liberty remain'd. Dryden's Virgil. 
2. To link together; to concatenate, 
The one contracts and enchains his words, ſpeaking preflingly and 
ſhort; the other delights in long-breathed accents. . 
To ENCHANT, v. a, [enchanter, eee 
1. To give efficacy to any thing by ſongs of ſorcery. 
And now about the cauldron ting, 
Like elves and feiries in a ring, | 
Enchanting all that you put in. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
Theſe powerful drops thrice on the threſhold pour, 
And bathe with this enehanted juice her door; 
That door where no admittance now is found, 
: But where my ſoul is ever hov'ring round. 
2. Jo ſubdue by charms or ſpells, | 
Arcadia was the Charmed circle, where all his ſpirits for ever 
ſhould be enchanted. - Sidney. 


John thinks them all enchanted: he enquires if Nick had not 
given them ſome intoxicating potion. 


Granville. 


3. To delight in a high degree. 


One whom the muſick of his own vain tongue 


| Doth raviſh like enchanting harmony, Shakeſpeare. 
| Too dear I priz'd a fair enchanting face; 
Beauty unchaſte is beauty in diſgrace, Pope's Odyſſey. 


ESCHAN'TER, 1. J. [exchanteur, French.] A magician; 


| a ſorcerer; one who has ſpirits or demons at his com- 


mand ; one who has the power of charms and ſpells. 


in themſelves, conjured up by the magick of a ſtrong imagination, 
and only ſeen within that circle in which the exchanter ſtands. 
| Decay of Piety. 
Gladio, by valour and ſtratagem, put to death tyrants, enchanters, 
montters, and knights, 
Ardan, that black enchanter, whoſe dire arts 
Enfſlav'd our knights, and broke our virgin hearts. 


of enchantment. It is improperly uſed in a paſlive 
ſenſe in the Ong go e. 
* He's gentle; never ſchool'd, and yet learned; full of noble device; 
of all ſorts enchantingly belov'd. Shakeſpeare, 
EnCHa'NnTMENT, . /. e eee French. ] 
1. Magical charms; ſpells; incantation; ſorcery. 
The Turks thought that tempeſt was brought upon them by the 
charms and enchantments of the Perſian magicians, Knolles. 
2, Irreſiſtible influence; 8 delight. 
Warmth of fancy will carry the loudeſt and moſt univerſal applauſe, 
which holds the heart of a reader under the ſtrongeſt erncbantment. 


Encna'nTRRESs. . / [enchantereſſe, French. 
1. A ſorcereſs; a woman verſed in magical arts, 
Fell banning hag! enchantreſs, hold thy tongue. Shakeſp. 
1 have it by certain tradition, that it was given to the firſt who 
wore it by an enchantreſs, : Tatler, 
2. A woman whoſe beauty or excellencies give irreſiſtible 
influence, | 
From this enchantreſs all theſe ills are come; 


To EnCha'ss, v. 4. ſenchaſer, French, ] 
1. To infix; to encloſe in 1 other body ſo as to be 
held faſt, but not concealed. 
Like poliſh'd iv'ry, beauteous to behold 
Or Parian marble, when erchas'd in gold. Dryden's Virgil. 
Words, which, in their natural ſituation, ſhine like jewels enc-ajed 
in Folds look, when tranſpoſed into notes, as if ſet in lead, Tc. 
2, Lo adorn by bang 66g upon it. 
What ſee'ſt thou there? King Henry's diadem, 
Knchas'd with all the honours of the world | 
They houſes burn, and houfehold gods deface, 
To drink in bowls which glitt'ring gems cee. 
3. To adorn by raiſed or emboſſed work, 
When was old $herewood's head more quaintly curl'd, 
Or look'd the earth more green upon the world, 
Or nature's cradle more excbas'd and purl'd? Ben Yonſon, 
ENnCuxrA's0N, . J. [encheaſon, old law TR Cauſe; 
occaſion, inner. Corvel, Bailey. 
Certes, ſaid he, well mote I ſhould to tell 
"The fond excheafon that me hither led, ; "airy Queen, 
To KN cr. wv. a. from cirele,] To ſurround; to 
environ; to encloſe in a ring or circle; to enring. 
That ſtranger guelt the Paphian realm obeys, 
A realm defended with encircling ſeas, Pope's Odyſſey. 
Beneath a ſculptur'd arch he tits enthron'd; 
"The peers excl: clin „ form an awful round. Pope's Odyſſey, 
Exc!kxCcLit. . / from circle, ] A circle; a ring. 
la whole excirelets if ye gaze, 
Your eyes may tread a lover's maze, Sidney, 
ExNnCLt'TICKS. nfs [iyxaAirme, | Particles which throw 
back the accent upon the foregoing ſyllable, 
To EnCuu'ss, 4, a. [encles, French. ] 
1, Lo part from things or grounds common by a fence. , 
The protector cauſed a proclamation to be ſet forth againſt en— 
cloſures, commanding that they who had enc/o/ed lands, accuſtomed 
to lie open, ſhould lay them open again, Hayward. 
As much land as a man tills, and can uſe the product of, ſo much 
he by his labour exc/o/es from the common. Locke, 
For cg of land, the uſual way is with a bank ſet with quick. 
Meortimers Huſband: y, 
2. To environ; to encircle; to ſurround; to encompaſs ; 
to (hut in between other things; to include, 
The fourth row a beryl, and an onyx, anda jaſper: they ſhall be 
ſet in gold in their ct. Ex, xxviii. 20, 
"The peer now [preads the glitt“ ing fortex wide. 
I encloie the lock ; now joins it, to divide, Pope, 
| To hold by an excluſive claim, 
NCLO's KR, v. /. | from c. | 
1. One that encloſes or ſeparates common fields in ſe- 
veral diſtinet properties. 
It God had laid all common, certa'nl 
Man would have been th* exc/ofer; but fince now 
God hath impal'd us, on the contrary, 
Man breaks the fence, 
2. Any thing in which another is encloſed, 
Encuo'svks. w/e [from ccd. 
1. Ihe act of encloſing or environing any thing, 
"The membranes are tor the compreheation or che of all 
thele together. Wilkins's Math. Magick, 
2, 'The ſeparation of common grounds into diſtinct poſ- 


Shakeſpeare, 
Dryd Ns 


Herbert, 


. 


ellions, | 


Arbathnot. |. 


Such phaſms, ſuch apparitions, are excellencies which men applaud | 


Spettator. . 


Granv. 
EnCHa'/NTINGLY, adv. | from enchant.] With the force] 


Pope's 3 to Lliad. 


You are not ſafe till you pronounce her doom. Dryden. 
Oft with th! exchantreſs of his ſoul he talks, 
Sometimes in crowds diſtreſs'd. Thomſon. | 


EN C 
Encloſures began to be frequent, whereby arable land Fe 


into paſture. Boa | 
Touching encloſures, a company of lands incloſed wh th, 
Im. 


proved in worth two or three parts at the leatt, 
3. The appropriation of things common. ar 
Let no man appropriate what God hath made commo 


N wy 1 againſt ſuch encloſure, Gol hut 
4. State of being ſhut up in any place; enc x. 
environed. | 15 ompaſſed, Or 
This expreſſes particularly the encloſure of th 
earth. my / ſure of the Waters within the 
For the young, during its exc/ofure. in the womb th y, 
* r ranes ge ine called ſecundines. a TH 
5. The ſpace encloſed; the ſpace comprehended u 
certain limits, P ed within 
And all, that elſe this world's encloſure baſe 
Hath great or glorious in mortal eye, 

Adorns the perſon of her Majeſty. Fai 
They are to live all in a 1 and generally within %þ Wen, 

encleſire j to marry among themſelves, and to eat no meats 8 a 
not prepared their own way, | Addiſon's $ — are 
6, Several; ground encloſed; ground ſeparated Fad 
the common. tom 

Tis not the common, but the encleſure muſt make him x; 

Exco' MIAST, 7. 7. Lit.] A panegyrilf : n 
claimer of praiſe; a praiſer. | ? "OG 
The Jeſuits are the great encomiafts of the Chineſe, 


ENCOMIA'STICAL, | adj. [iyzapigrn®>,] Panegynien 
EncoMla'sTICK, laudatory; containing pic f 

beſtowing praiſe. Praiſe; 
ENCOMIUM. 2. J. [iyxopw,] Panegyrick; praiſe 


elogy. 


How eagerly do ſome men propagate every little 13 
paraſites make of them! 1 of th thei 
A vile encomium doubly ridicules ; r. 


| There's nothing blackens like the ink of fools 
To EN COMPASS. v. a. from campaſi.] 
1. 'Toencloſe; to encircle, 
Look how my ring encempaſſeth thy finger 
Ev'n ſo thy breaſt encloſeth my poor heart, ; bake 


Two ſtrong ligaments excompaſs the whole head of the hs 


Iiſeman's $ 
Poetick fields encompaſs me around, 8 b bunt 
And ſtill I ſeem to tread on elaſſick ground. 444 
2. To ſhut in; to ſurround; to environ. 
He, having ſcarce fix thouſand in his troop, 

By three and twenty thouſand of the French 

Was round encompaſſed, and ſet upon. Shake. Heary V1 
3. To 90 round any place; as, Drake encompaſſed th 

Tworl, 
Exco'MeAS8MENT. . / [from encompaſs.] Circumlo. 

cution; oblique tendency of talk, 

Finding | 
By this encompaſ/menit and drift of queſtion, 
| "That they do know my fon, come you more near. Shale, 
ENCORE. adv. [French.] Again; once more. A word 
uſed at publick ſhows when a ſinger, or fiddler, or 
buffoon, is deſired by the audience to do the ſame 
thing again. 1 
To the ſame notes thy ſons ſhall hum or ſnore, 

And all thy yawning daughters cry encore. Dunciad, 
ENCONTER. . / [encontre, French. ] 
1. Duel; m_ fight ; conflict. 

| 'Thou haſt beat me out 
Twelve ſeveral times, and I have nightly ſince 
Dreamt of encounters 'twixt thyſelf and me. Shalepearts 
Let's leave this keen encounter of our wits, 
And fall ſomething into a ſlower method. Shakeſpeatts 
Pallas th' excounter ſeeks; but ere he throws, 

To Tuſcan Tiber thus addreſs'd his vows : 

O ſacred ſtream, direct my flying dart, 

And give to paſs the proud Halefus' heart. Dryd. fn, 
2. Battle; fight in which enemies ruſh againſt each other, 

Two black clouds 

With heav'n's artillery fraught, come rattling on 

Over the Caſpian; then ſtand front to front, 

Hov'ring a ſpace, till winds the fignal blow 


2 oe, 


To join their dark encounter in mid air. - Milt 


3. Fager and warm converſation, either of love or anget, 
The peaking cornuto comes to me in the inſtant of our excoun'ch 
after we had ſpoke the prologue of our comedy, S 

4. Accidental congreſs; fudden meeting. 

Propitious Pallas, to fecure her care, 

Around him ſpread a veil of thicken'd air, 

To ſhun th“ excornter of the, vulgar crowd. Pope'r Odyſſey 
5. Accoſting; tranſient or unexpected addreſs, 
But in what habit will you go along? { 
— Not like a woman; for I would prevent the looſe encounter! 0 
laſcivious men. Shakefe Tuuo Cent. of cu. 
Three parts of Brutus | 

Is ours already; and the man entire, 

Upon the next excounter, yields him ours. Shale 


6. Caſual incident; occalion. This ſenſe is ſcarce) 


English. | | 
Au equality is not ſufficient for the unity of charaCter: is fue 
neceſſary, that the ſame {pirit appear in al ſort of encounters 15 
To Enco'UnTER. w. 4. [trom the noun. ] 
1. lo meet face to face; to front. 
If I muſt die, 
I will excornter darkneſs as a bride, 
And hug it in mine arms. Shabefper 
The faſhion of the world is to avoid coſt, and you exconnter it. Shah 
Thou ſtronget may 'ſt endure the flood of light; 
And, while in ſhades I chear my fainting ſight, in 
Encounter the deſcending excellence. : Dy 
4. 1 meet in a hoſtile manner; to ruſh againſt in co. 
ict. 
Putting themſelves in order of battle, they encountered their 
mies, : Tall. Hiſtory of the Tafth 
3. To meet with reciprocal kindneſs. 
See, they eacounter thee with their hearts thanks; * 
Boch ſides ate even. Shakeſp. 
4+ To attack; to meet in the front. f * 
Which way ſoever we turn, we ate excountered with yr 
2 and 3 demonſtrations of a Deity. Tap 
5+ 10 oppole; to oppugn. ih 
] —— not dune Sieve two witneſſes, if the pro 1 
of the fact does reaſonably excormer them. 
6. Jo meet by accident. 
I am moſt fortunate thus to ercounter you! | 
You have ended my buſinels, and I will merrily 


Accompany you home. Shakeſpeare's Coriilum 
Encamter (oy 
Stabes 
Five times, Mareius, 
As olten as we cat. Shakeſpeare's ' 


To ENCO'UNTER, b. . 
1. To ruſh together in a hoſtile manner; to conflict 
As doth the fury of two deſperate men, 
Which, in the very meeting, fall and die. 
Have 1 0 with thee; ſo often haſt thou beat me! 
Aud wouldlt do fo, I think, chould we enconn'er ci 
2. To engage; to fight: it has a/ before the chung. 
Our wars ws 


againſt juſtice and charity, and by miraculous accidents G thatly 


EN. C 


peaceful ick forts”, r 
Re bs Le vb. Shakeſpeare. 


hen ladies Crave te 


of his fleet had begun to encopnter with the 


Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 
he moſt dread of death, be content to en- 
Thoſe who ether they will or no- Wake. 


t face to face. 

' her by chance. | 
come toget 

1e rtl. 1. . from encounter. ] 

J. Opponent; ant gef 0 ch ds Le, bat he vil frike fuch 

„ OP! vill not kick with his feet, but he will ſtrike ſuch a 

The lion W tail, that he will break the back of his encounterer 

Aroke with his tall Moe again 4 

ith it. _._, ion have kept the field againſt a 

The loctrines of the reformation ha P e. kiry, 


— loves to accoſt others. An old term. 


-rers! ſo gilt of tongue, 
Oh, theſe encounterers 
a +a a coaſting welcome ere it comes; 
2 aa the tables of their thoughts , 
ph tiekliſh leader. et. Troilus and Creſſida. 
% animate; to incite to any thing. 
10 themſelves in an evil matter. 


7 Ixiv. 5. 


They encourage P”_ : 
To 58 courage to; to ſupport the ſpirits; to in- 
ſpirit; to embolden. FEE * 
K. i; of mulick encourage men, and make them war / e, or 
make them ſoſt and . e e 
1 would neither encourage P | | 
tants loyalty King Charles 


1 confidence; to make confident, 
; (vg but there are ways to be found, to aſſiſt our reaſon 
: . oft uſeful part; and this the judicious Hooker . 
in thus! 5 
to lay» | 
KA EMENT. 2. + [from encourage. | 
| lncitement to any action or practice; incentive. 
Enereaſe of confidence, 
: Such ſtrength of heart 
Thy conduct and example gives; nor ſmall 


Encouragement, Godolphin, wiſe and juit. Philips. 
| Favour; countenance; ſupport. | 
* . he dies, farewel all honour, bounty, 

All generous encore ment of arts. Otway's Orphan. 


roach of immortality will lie heavieſt againſt an eſta- 
Me alt, becauſe thoſe who have no religion will profeſs 
themlchre of that which has the encouragement of the law. Rogers, 
IF COURAGER. 2s J from excourage.] One that ſup- 
plies incitements to any thing; a favourer. 
Live then, thou great encourager of arts 
Live ever in our thankful hearts. Dryden. 
As the pope is a malter of polite learning, and a great encorrager 
of arts; ſo at Rome theſe arts immediately thrive, under the en- 
couragement of the prince. Addiſon. 
 KNCRO/ACH. v. a. [accrecher, from croc, a hook, 
French. . 
To make invaſions upon the right of another; to 
put a hook into another man's poſſeſſions to draw 
them w_ ; | 
"Thoſe Irith captains of counties have encroached upon the queen's 
frecholders and tenants. | Spenſer on Ireland. 
2. Jo advance gradually and by ſtealth upon that to 


which one has no right: with oz before the ſubject. 
This hour is mine; if tor the next 1 care, I grow too wide, 
And do encroach upon death's fide. H 
Tiſiphone, let looſe from under ground, 
Before her drives diſeaſes and affright; 
And every moment riſes to the ſight, | 
Aſpiring to the ſkies, encroaching en the light. 
7. Encro'aCh, D, N. 8 5 
1, To creep on gradually without right. 

The ſuperſtition that riſeth voluntarily, and by degrees mingleth 
itlelt with the rites, even of every divine ſervice, done to the only 
luc God, mult be conſidered of as a creeping and encroaching evil. 

| er. 


Dryden. 


erbert, 


Dryad-n. 


"Th' ercreaching ill you early ſhould oppoſe; 
Flanter'd, 'tis worſe, and by indulgence grows. 
2. To paſs bounds, 
They fabled hauw' the ſerpent, whom they call'd 
Ophion, with Eurynome, the wide 
Encroaching Eve perhaps, had firſt the rule 
Ot high Olympus, | Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
Next, ſenc'd with hedges and deep ditches round, 
Dryden. 


Exclude th? excroaching cattle from thy ground. 
cen k. #, f, [from encroach, ] | 
. Vne who ſeizes the poſſeſſion of another by gradual 
and ſilent means. 
The bold encreachers on the deep, 
Gain by degrees huge tracts of land, 
: Lill Neptune, with one gen'ral ſweep, 
Turns all again to barren ſtrand. 


2. One who makes flow and gradual advances 
his rights. | 


Full dicls creates dignity, augments conſciouſneſs, 


Uiflance an excroacher, 
Je bene vr. . / [from encroach.] 
g in upon another man. For 


Saut. 
beyond 


and keeps at 
lariffa. 


1. An unlawful gatherin 


example: if two mens grounds lie together, the one 


_ too far upon the other; or if a tenant owe two 
0 Ings rent-ſervice to the lord, and zbe lord takes 
ee: ſo the Spencers encroached to themſelves royal 


power and authority. Cowel, 
- But this uſurper his excroachment 
: Xa not 17 ans to God his tow'r intends 
Siege, and defiance, ton 
it be a man's known — Wn 


wil make unjuſt encroachments upon him. tterbury, 


A lo advance into the territories or rights of another. 
_— _ had a right to all he could employ his labour upon, ſo 
(enmptation to labour for more than he could make uſe of: 


this! 
R ou no room for controverſy about the title, nor for encroac hment 
e right of others, 1 


he ancient Romans m - 
: ade many ercroachm 
lil the foundations of the ents on the ſea, and 


ir palaces within the very borders of it. 
Addiſon on Italy. 
death of Solon, had already made great ex- 


Swift, 


The opl 
mund e, ſince the 


9 1 
lo Exculunr 
. To dl unk k. w. a. [encombrey, Freneh. ] 

Jog; to load; to impede. 


e av * 4 . . 
Ve, by this wr years experience, found that exceeding 


Feat ge . 
N 5 enen ed with any notable inconvenience, Fleoler. 
* T. eri with his veſt, without defence. Dryden. 


3. 1 
The «ne to embarraſs; to obſtruR. 
verbal copier is encumbered 


with ies at { 
a he can never diſentangle himſelf, e * 
And thrice 3 Ur _— | 
* in vain he ſhook his wi 
To tt Heng 
regen ith debts; as, his Mate is encumbered with | 
MRI 


ek. u. / 
. Clog; load; nh, 1 encumber.] 


hers agreed in defpiſing ri , 
encumbran ce 8 at deſt, conſiderin 


1 them 


emple. 


principle to depart from his right, ill men | 


E NP 
Dead limbs are an encumbrance 
' uſe to it. ; 
2. MORIN ; uſeleſs addition. | 
trip from the branching Alps their pi 
The — encumbrance Ae oh 
3. Burthen upon an eſtate, 

In reſpeR of the encumbrances of a living, conſider whether it be 
ſufficient for his family, and to maintain hoſpitality, 
NCY'CLICAL. adj, D,. Circular; 
through a large region. 


This council was not received in patriarchal ſees, which is evident 
from Photius's encyclical epiſtle to the patriarch of Alexandria. 


to the body, inſtead of being of 
Addiſon's Freebolder. 


Thomſon. 


Ly * 
ſent round 


In this encyc/opedia and round of knowledge, like the great 
wheels of heaven, we muſt obſerve two circles, that while we are 
daily carried about, and whirled on by the ſwing and rapt of the 
one, we may maintain a natural and proper courſe in the ſober 

wheel of the other.. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

Every ſcience borrows from all the reſt, and we cannot attain 
any ſingle one without the encyc/opedy, Glanville, 

his art may juſtly claim a place in the 8 eſpecially 
ſuch as ſerves for a model of education for an able politician. Arbutb. 
ENCY'sTED. adj. [( ad. Encloſed in a veſicle or bag. 
Encyſted tumours borrow their names from a cyſt or bag in which 
they are contained, Sharp's Surgery. 


END. u. /. [end, Saxon. ] 


1. The 3 of the length of any thing materially 
extended. Of bodies that have equal dimenſions we 
do not uſe end: the extremity of breadth is ide. 
Jonathan put forth the exd of the rod that was in his hand, and 
475 it in a honeycomb. 1 Sam. 
2. Extremity or laſt part in general. 
The extremity and bounds of all bodies we have no difficulty to 
arrive at; but, when the mind is there, it finds nothing to hinder 


its progreſs into this endleſs expanſion: of that it can neither find, 
nor conceive any end. ke, 


3. The laſt pic of any aſſignable duration, 
| Behold the day groweth to an end. udger. 
At the end of two months ſhe returned. Ser 
Tf the world's age and death be argu'd well 
By the ſun's fall, which now tow'rds earth doth bend, 
Then we might fear, that virtue, fince ſhe fell 
So low as woman, ſhould be near her end. 


Donne. 
4. The concluſion or ceſſation of _ action. 
' Jacob had made an end of commanding his ſons. Gen. 
Vet vainly moſt their age in ſtudy ſpend; 


No end of writing books, and to no end. Denham. 
The cauſes and deſigns of an action are the beginning: the effects 
of theſe cauſes, and the difficulties met with in the execution of 
theſe deſigns, are the middle; and the unravelling and reſolution of 
theſe difficulties, are the end. Broome of Epic Poetry. 


5. When end is not uſed materially, it is oppoſed to be. 
ginning. | 
Better is the end than the beginning thereof. Eccelef. 
6. The concluſion or laſt part of any thing: as, the end 
of a chapter; the end of a diſcourſe. . d 
7. Ultimate ſtate; final doom. 
Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright, for the end of 
that man is peace. | Pſalms, 
8. The point beyond which no profeſſion can be made. 


They reel to and fro, and ſtagger like a drunken man, and are 
at their wits end, Eſ. evii. 27. 


ration. : | 
| My guilt be on my head, and there's an end! Shakeſpeare 
10. Death; fate; deceaſe. 

I determine to write the life and the end, the nature and the for- 


tunes of George Villiers. Witton. 
| The ſoul receives intelligence, 
By her near genius, of the body's end, 
And ſo imparts a ſadneſs to the ſenſe. Daniel's Civil War. 


Tis the great buſineſs of life to fit ourſelves for our end, and no 


man can live well that hath not death in his eye. L' Eftrange. 
Remember Milo's end, 
Wedg'd in that timber which he ſtrove to rend. Roſcommon. 
My God, my father, and my friend, 

Do not forſake me in my end. Roſcommon. 
Unblam'd through lite, lamented in thy end. Pope. 
11. Ceſſation; period. 8 
What is the ſign of the end of the world? Matthew, 
| Great houſes ſhall have an end. Amos, 

12. Limit; termination. . | 
There is no end of the ſtore. Nahum, 


| 13. Abolition; total loſs, 


# 


There would be an end of all civil government, if the aſſignment 
of civil power were by ſuch inſtitution. | Locke, 


14. Cauſe of death; deſtroyer, 
Take heed you dally not before your king, 
Lett he that is the ſupreme King ot kings, 
Confound your hidden falſchood, and award 
Either of you to be the other's end. 
15, Conſequence; concluſive event; concluſion. 
BRED. O, that a man might know 
The end of this day's buſineſs ere it come! 
But it ſufficeth that the day will end. Sbake/. Julius Ceſar. 
The end of theſe things is death. Rom. vi. 21. 
16. Fragment; broken piece. 
hus I clothe my naked villainy 
With old odd ends, ſtol'n forth of Holy Writ, 
And ſeem a faint. Shakeſp. Rich, III. 
17. Purpoſe; intention, 
There was a purpoſe to reduce the monarchy to a republick, which 


was far from the end and purpoſe of that nation. Clarendon. 
| I have 0d ä 
What can thy ends, malicious beauty, be? 
Can he who kill'd thy brother, live for thee? Dryden. 
Heav'n, as its inſtrument, my courage ſends; , 
Heav'n ne'er ſent thoſe who fight for private ends, Dryden. 
Others are apt to attribute them to ſome Falſe end or intention. 
Addiſon's Spettator. 


18, Thing intended; final deſign; the termination of 
intellectual proſpect. | 
Wiſdom may have framed one and the ſame thing to ſerve com- 
modiouſly for divers ends, and of thoſe ends any one may be ſuffi. 
cient cauſe for continuance, though the reſt have ceaſed, Hooker. 
All thoſe things which are done by him, have ſome end for 
which they are done; and the end for which they are done, is a 


reaſon of his will to do them. Hooker, 
Her only end is never-ending bliſsz 
Which is, the eternal face of God to ſee, 
Who laſt of eds, and firſt of cauſes is; 
And to do this, ſhe muſt eternal be. Davies. 
The end of the commandment is charity. 1 Tim, 
Two things 1 chall propound to you, as exds; ſince the wiſe men 


of this world have made them theirs, Snag 
Such conditions did fully comply with all thoſe exds, for whic 
the parliament had firſt taken up arms. Clarendon. 
Hear and mark 
To what end 1 have brought thee hither. 
Life, with my Indamora, 1 would chuſe ; 
But, loſing her, the end of living loſe. 
For when ſuccels a lover's toil attends, 


Milton. 
Dryden . 


To End. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


. Stilling fleet. || 
EnCyCLoPs _ 1. fe. [iyxoxrraidua,] The circle 
EncyCLoPE'Dy. of ſciences; the round of learning. 


3. To terminate; to conclude. 


To ENDA'MAGE., v. à. 


9. Final determination; concluſion of debate or delibe- | 


Shakeſp. Rich. III. 


Few atk if fraud or force attain'd his ends. Tepe. 
The end of out talt is to pleaſe God, aud make him propitious. 
| Smalridge. 


END 


19. An Exp. [Probably corrupted from ox end.] Up- 


right; erect: as, his hair ſtands an end. 


20. An Env has a ſignification in low language not eaſi- 


ly explained; as, moſt an end, commonly; perhaps it is 
properly on end, at the concluſion; or corrupted from 
ſome old word not eaſily recoverable. 
- Stay'ſt thou to vex me here? 

Slave, that, ſtill an end, turns me to ſhame ! | Shake. 

1. To terminate; to conclude; to finiſh, | 
They have ended all my harveſt, Ruth. 
He would in one battle end quarrel with them, either win. or 


loſe the empire. Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 
That expenſive war under which we have ſo long groaned, is not 
yet ended, | Smalridge. 
2. To deſtroy; to put to death, | 
The tord of Stafford dear to-day hath bought ; 
Thy likeneſs; for inſtead of thee, King Harry, | 
This ſword hath ended him. Shag HenrylV. 
To END. v. u. 
I. To come to an end; to be finiſhed. 6 
Then eaſe your weary Trojans will attend, 
And the long labours of your voyage end. Dryden's An. 
2. To die, [re.] | 
Yet happy were my death, mine ending bleſt, 
If this I could obtain, that, breaſt to brealt, , 
Thy boſom might receive my yielded ſpright. Fairfax, 


Our laughing, if it be loud and high, commonly ends in a deep 
figh; and all the inſtances of pleaſure have a ſting in the tail, Taylor. 


4+ To ceaſe; to fail. 


His ſovereignty, built upon either of theſe titles, could not have 

deſcended to his heir, but muſt have ended with him. 

5. To conclude action or diſcourſe. h 
The angel ended, and in Adam's ear : 

So charming left his voice. Milton. 


[from damage.] 'To miſchief; 
to prejudice; to harm, | 1 


Nor ought he car'd whom he endamaged 
By tortous wrong, or whom bereav'd of right. Spenſer*s F. 2 
It cometh ſometime to paſs, that a thing unnecellary in itſelf dot 
notwithſtanding appear convenient to be ſtill held, even without uſe, 
leſt, by reaſon of that coherence which it hath with ſomewhat 
molt neceſſary, the removal of the one ſhould endamage the — 


Where your word cannot advantage him, | 
Your ſlander 3 endamage Midas | Shakeſe 
Gather our ſoldiers, ſcatter'd and diſperſt, 0 

And lay new platforms to endamage them. Shakef. Henry VI. 

The trial hath endamag'a thee no way; 

Rather more honour left, and more eſteem. - Milton. 
When an erroneous opinion is publiſhed, the publick is enda- 
maged, and therefore it becomes puniſhable by the magiſtrate. South. 
great alteration doth ſeldom any wiſe endamage or diſorder the 


globe. 1 Mood tuard s Natural Hiſtory. 
Ex DAMACEM ENT. =. J. [from endamage.] Damage; 


Theſe flags of France that are advanced here, 

Have hither march'd to the endamagement. 

To Ex DANO ER. v. a. [from danger. 
1. To put into hazard; to bring into peril, 

Every one deſires his own preſervation and happineſs, and there- 


Shakef. 


fore hath a natural dread of every thing that can deſtroy his being, 
or endanger his happineſs. | Tillotſons 
AY rais'd the reſt, ; | 
To force the foes from the Lavinian ſhore, f 
And Italy's endanger'd peace reſtore, Dryden's An. 


My yrs ap claims your birth; my late defence, 
Ol our endanger'd fleet, may claim your confidence, Dryden. 
Volatile ſalts never exiſt in an animal body; the heat required to 


make them volatile, endangers the animal. Arbnthnot. 

' The intereſt endangered Is our title to heaven. Rogers. 

2. To incur the danger of; to hazard. 

lle that turneth the'humours back, and maketh the wound bleed 
inwards, endangereth malign ulcers. acone 


To EN Dp EAR. v. 4. 
make beloved. 


All thoſe inſtances of charity which uſually endear each other, 
ſweetneſs of converſation, frequent admonition, all ſignitications of 


[ from dear. ] To make dear; to 


love muſt be expreſſed towards children. Taylor. 
And in the mixture of all theſe appears . 
Variety, which all the reſt endears. Denham. 


The only thing that can endear religion to your practice, will be 
to raiſe your affections above this world. Wake. 


Ex ⁰DCTARMENT. 2. /. [from W 10 

1. The cauſe of love; means by which any thing is en- 
deared, EN | 

Her firſt endearments, twining round the foul, Thomſote 

2. The ſtate of being endeared; the ſtate of being loved. 


Is not the ſeparate property of a thing the great cauſe of its en- 

' dearment amongit all mankind? South. 
When a man ſhall have done all that he can to make one his 
friend, and emptied his purſe to create exdearment between them, 
he may, in the end, be forced to write vanity and fruſtration. South, . 


ENDEAVOUR. 3. / [dewoir, French; endevair,] La- 
bour directed to ſome certain end; effort to obtain or 
avoid, 


My ſtudied purpoſes went 2 
Beyond all man's endeavours. . Shakef. Henry VIII. 
Heav'n doth divide | 
The ſtate of man in divers functions, 
Setting endeavour in continual motion. Shake/. Henry V. 


Here their appointment we may beſt diſcover, 
And look on their endeavour, Shakef. Ant. and Cleop. 
I take imitation of an author to be an endeavour of a later poet 
to write like one who has written before him on the ſame ſubject, 
| Dryden, 
The bold and ſufficient purſue their game with more paſſion, en- 
deavour, and application, and therefore often ſucceed, Temple. 
She could not make the leaſt endeavour towards the producing of 
any thing that hath vital and organical parts, Ray. 
Such an aſſurance as will quicken men's endeavorrs for the « A 
taining of a leſſer good, ought to animate men more powerfully in 
the purſuit of that which is infinitely greater, Tillotſon. 
This is the hinge on which turns the liberty of intellectual beings, 
in their conſtant endeaveurs after, and ſteady proſecution of, true 
felicity. ; Locke, 
To Ex DRA “VO UR. v. 1. [from the noun.) To labour 
to a certain 1 to work for a certain end, It 
has commonly after before the thing. 
I could wiſh that more of our country clergy would endeaverr 
after a handſome elocution. , Addiſon's Speflator. 
Of old, thoſe met rewards who could excel; 
And thoſe were prais'd, who but endeavour'd well, Pepe. 


To ExDDEAVOVR. v. 4. To attempt; to eſſay. 


To hy repentance, and obedience due, 
Though but endeaverr'd with fincere intent, 


Mine car ſhall not be flow, mine ear not ſhut. Milton. 
ExDRA'VOURER. 2. /. [from exdeavour.] One who la- 
bours to- a certain end, 

He appears an humble endeavourer, and ſpeaks honeſtly to no 
purpoſe. Rymer's Tragedies of the laſt Age. 
EnDECA'GON. u. % [Wirxayo,) A plain figure of ele. 
ven ſides and angles. | | 

Ex DbMIAIL. 


E NP 


EnDy'iat. } adj. To puck, Peculiar to a country; 
EnDi'MICAL, þ+ uſedo — diſeaſe proceeding from 
Eos Mie. ſome cauſe peculiat to the country 
where it reigns: ſuch as the ſcurvy to the northern 
elimes. Quincy. 
We way bring a conſumption under the notion of a pandemick, 

or endemick, or rather a vernacular diſeaſe, to England. Harvey. 
Solenander, from the frequency of the plants ſpringing up in any 

lon, could gather what ende diſeaſes the inhabitants were 
ſubject to, | | Ray on the Creation, 
An endem/al diſeaſe is what is common to the people of the coun - 


try. ; Arbuthnot on Air. 
What demonſtrates the plague to be endemla/ to Egypt, is its in- 
vaſion and going off at certain ſeaſons. ' Arbuthnet. 


To Envi'nizs, v. a, [from denizen.] To make free; 
to enfranchiſe. 


The Engliſh tongue hath been beautified and enriched out of | 


a written accuſation before a 


70K Oe. by enfranchiſing and endeniz/ng ſtrange words. Camden. 
| 95 1 KILL v. a. [enditer, French; diddum, Latin.] 
1. 10 charge any man b 
court of juſtice: as, Fd was endited for felony, It is 
oſten written indi&. 
2. To draw up; to compoſe; to write. 
How hall Filbert unto me indlte, 


When neither 1 can read nor he can write, Gay. 
Hear how learn'd Greece her uſeful rules inditer, 
When to repreſs, and when indulge our flights! Pope. 
To Envi'Tu, v. „. To compoſe. 
Your battles they hereaſter ſhall Jute, 
And draw the image of our Mars in fight, : Waller, 
Enpi'cTMunT, \ », /. [from _— A bill or decla- 
Enpi/remunr, 7 ration made in form of law, for the 


benefit of the commonwealth; or an accuſation for 
ſome offence exhibited unto jurours, and by their ver- 
diet found to be true, before an officer can have power 
to puniſh the ſame offence, el. 
Tie neceſſary that the ſpecies of the crime be deſcribed in the 
libel or articles, which our Engliſh lawyers call an indifment or 
information, Ayliffe's Parergon. 
We never draw any indiftment at all againſt them, but think 
commendably even of them. Healer. 
The hand-writing againſt him may be cancelled in the court of 
heaven, and yet the ind/&ment run on in the court of conſcience. 


South, 
Attend the court, and thou ſhalt oy find 
In that one place the manners of mankind; 
Hear the ind/#ments, then return again, 
Call thyſelf wretch, and, if thou dar'ſt, complain. Dryden. 


E'nDivs. . / [endive, French; intybum, Latin. ] A plant. 
Endive, or ſuccory, is of ſeveral forty as the white, the green, 
and the curled, Mortimer's Huſtandry, 
E'npt.u8, adj, [from d.] 
1. Having no end; being without concluſion or termi- 
nation. | 
OY 
paring emi1 


2. Infinite in longitudinal extent. 


was wm 8 as. Go OR — of w"_ 
zent writers by an o on of particular paſſages in them. 
[Oe Pope's Preface to the Iliad, 


As it is pleaſ, h h endl ſpect, ſo it i 

| ſome pleaſuen tos dale — * Ling to view 

8 U . 
3+ Infinite in duration; perpetual, 


None of the heathens, how curious ſdever In ſearching out all 
kinds of outward ceremonies, could ever once endeavour to reſemble 
herein the church's care for the _—_ 2 of her children, Hooker, 

But aſter labours long, and fad delay, 


Brings them to joyous reſt, and ende bliſs, Spenſer, 
All our glory extin&, and happy ſtate, | 
Here ſwallow'd up in exd/e/t miſery! Milton. 


4+ Inceſſuant; continual, 
. ny — 84 1 * ns 3 
all in proceſſion ling her c iſe, bakeſpeare, 
Each pleaſi Blount (hall ws of ye ſmiles beſtow, 
And (oft Belinda's bluſh for ever glow, | Pope. 
EFxDAIsLV v. adv. [from endleſr,) 
1. Inceſſuntly ; perpetually, 
Though God's promiſe has made a ſure entail of grace to all 
thoſe who humbly ſeek, yet it no where engages that it ſhall im- 
22 and end{e/tly renew its allaults on thoſe who have often 


repulſed it, Deecgy of Piety. 
2. Without termination of length. 
xps Ass. . /. from endle/s.] 
1. Extenſion without limit. 
2. Perpetuity ; endleſs duration, 
3. The quality of being round without an end. 
The Tropick circle» have, 
Yea, and thoſe (mall ones, which the poles engrave, 
All the ſame roundneſa, evenneſs, and all 
The end/efſneſt of the Equinottial. : Donne, 
E'nviong, adv, [end and lorg.] In a ſtraight line, 
"Then ſpurring at full ſpeed, ran exd/ong on, 


Where Theſeus ſat on his Imperial throne, en. 
FN NO. Jo and . Remoteſt; furtheſt; at 
the farther end. Dia. 


To KN DO RSE. , &. [ endorſer, French; * ar: Latin, ] 
1. To regiſter on the back of n writing; to ſuperſcribe. 

A French gentleman ſpeaking with an Engliſh of the law ſalique, 

the Eiglith laid that was meant of the women themſelves, not of 

males claiming by women. The French gentleman ſaid, Where 

do you hind that gloſs? The Engliſh anſwered, Look on the back- 

fide of the record of the law ſalique, and there you ſhall find it en- 


05. Bacon's Apophthegme. 
pon eredentlal letters was exdor/ed this ſuperſcriptian, To the 
king who hath the ſun for his helmet. Howel. 
All the letters 1 can find of yours 1 have faſtened in a follo cover, 
and the telt in bundles endorſed, Swift to Pope, 
2. Jo cover on the back. This is not uſed. 
Chariots, or elephants öh with tow'rs 
Of archers, | Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 
KWO . „ / [from cdi. 
1. Superſeription; writing on the back, 
a. Ratification. 
Th ende ut of ſupreme delight, | At 
Wit by a friend, and with his blood, Herbert. 


To ENDOW. v. . | indotare, Latin; exdexairer, French, ] 
1. Jo enrich with a portion, 
He (ball ſurely exdore her to be his wife. 
2. To ſupply with any external goods, 
An almi-houſe 1 intend to endow very handfornel 
{yperenunated huſbandinen, Add 


3. To enrich with any excellence. 
I at firſt with two fair gifts 
Created him adored; with 1 
And immortality; that fondly loſt, 
This other ferv'd but to eterniae woe. Milton, 
Among thoſe who are the molt richly endowed by nature, and 
zecomplithed by their own indultry, how few are there whoſe virtues 
are not odicured ? AA. 
God did never command us to believe, nor his minifters to preach, 
8#ny derne contrary to the reafon he hath plealed to exdow no 


Kxodur, 


for a dosen 
's Speator, 


k 


ENE 


4+ To be the fortune of any one. 
I do not think : | 

So fair an outward, and ſuch ſtuff within, ; 

Endows a man but him. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 


Enpo'wmenT, 2. . [from endow.] 

1. Wealth beſtowed to any perſon or uſe. ; 

2. The beſtowing or aſſuring a dower; the ſetting forth 
ot ſevering a ſufficient portion for a vicar towards his 


perpetual maintenance, when the benefice is 5 N 
priated. 7 4 owel, 
3. Appropriation of revenue. | 
{4 chapel will 1 build, with large endowment. Dryden. 


4. Gifts of nature. In this ſenſe it is commonly plural. 
By a deſire of fame, great endowments are not ſuffered to lie idle 
and uſeleſs to the publick. Addlſon. 
If providence ſhews itſelf even in the blemiſhes of theſe creatures, 
how much more does it diſcover itſelf" in their ſeveral endowments, 
according to the condition in which they are poſted? Addiſon. 

To Enbpu's, v. a. [induo, Lat.] ; ; 
1. To ſupply with mental excellencies; to inveſt with 


intellectual powers. 
Endue them with thy holy Spirit. Common Prayer. 
Wiſdom was Adam's inſtructor in Paradiſe: wiſdom endzed the 
fathers, who lived before the law, with the knowledge of holy 


things, er. 
Theſe baniſh'd men that 1 have kept withal, 
Are men endu'd with worthy qualities. Shakeſpeare, 
With what eafe, 
Endu'd with royal virtues as thou art, 
Might'ſ thou expel this monſter from his throne ? Milton. 


Whatſoever other knowledge a man may be endowed withal, he 
is but an ignorant perſon who doth not know God, the author of 
his being. Tillotſon. 

Every Chriſtian is endued with a power, whereby he is enabled 
to reſiſt and conquer temptations, Tillotſon. 
2. In the following paſſage it ſeems incorrectly printed 
for endow, 

Leah ſaid, God hath endued me with a good dowry. 
EnDu'RANnCE. 1. J. [from endure.] 

1. Continuance; laſtingneſs. 
Some of them are of very great antiquity and continuance, others 
more late and of leſs endurance, Spenſer's Ireland, 
2. Patience; ſufferance, | 
Great things of ſmall 

One can createz and in what place ſoe'er 

Thrive under evil, and work eaſe out of pain, 

Through labour and endurance, Milton. 

Their fortitude was moſt admirable in their preſence and en- 
durance of all evils, of pain, and of death. Temple. 
3. State of ſuffering, 

I would fain know whether that man takes a rational courſe to 
preſerve himſelf, who refuſes the endurance of theſe higher troubles, 
to ſecure himſelf from a condition infinitely more miſerable? South. 
4+ Dar procraſtination. Obſolete. 

ſhould have ta'en ſome pains to bring together 
Yourſelf and your accuſers, and have heard you, 
Without endurance further, Shakef. Henry VIII. 
To ENDURE. v. a. [endurer, French; durare, Latin. ] 


1, To bear; to ſuſtain; to ſupport unbroken. 
The hardneſs of bodies is cauſed chiefly by the jejuneneſs of the 
ſpirits, and their ** with the tangible parts, which make 
m not only hard, but fragile, and leſs enduring of preſſure, Bacon, 
Both were of ſhining-ſteel, and wrought ſo pure, 
As might the ſtrokes of two ſuch arms endure. Dryden. 
2. To bear with patience, 
So dear I love him, that with him all deaths 
I could endwrez without him, live no life, Milton. 
The gout haunts uſually the eaſy and the rich, the nice and the 
lazy, who grow to cndure much, becauſe they can endure little, Temple, 
By thine own tongue thou art condemn'd, and muſt . 
Endyre our law. 3 Cymbeline, 
Taking into the city all ſuch things as they thought needful for 
the exduring of the ſiege, they deſtroyed all the reſt. Krolles's Hiſt, 


3. To under i 
Dryd. Aurengv. 


Gen. 


; to ſuſtain, 
I wiſh to die, yet dare not death endure. 
4. To continue in. Not uſed, > 
The deer endureth the womb but eight months, and is complet 
at ſix years, Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
To Envpu'rs. UV, *. i 
1. To laſt; to remain; to continue. 
Labour not for the meat which periſheth, but for that meat which 
_ endureth unto everlaſting life. John, 
Doth the crown endure to every generation ? Proverbs. 
By being able to repeat meaſures of time, or ideas of ſtated 
length of duration in our minds, we can imagine duration, where 
nothing does really endure or exiſt, Locke, 
A charm that ſhall to age endure 
The mind benevolent and pure, 
2. To brook; to bear; to admit. 
For how can I endure to ſee the evil that ſhall come unto my = 
ple? Or how can I endvre to ſee the deſtruction of my 3 Fl 
: ; Y/ 0 viii. . 
Our great Engliſh lords could not cndure that any kings ſhould 
reign in Ireland but themſelves; nay, they could hardly endrre that 
the crown of England ſhould have any, power over them. Davies. 
EnDu'kkR. . / [from endure. 


1. One that can bear or endure; ſuſtainer; ſufferer. 
They are very valiant and hardy; for the moſt part great en- 
durers of cold, labour, hunger, and all hardineſs, Spenſer, 
2. Continuer; laſer. 
E'nDw1ss. adv. [end and wiſe, ] Erectly; uprightly ; 
on end. 
A rude and unpoliſhed America, peopled with ſlothſul and naked 
Indians, living in pitiful huts and cabbins, made of poles ſet endwi/e. 
Ray on the Creation, 

To E'NkCATR. v. 4. [execo, Lat.] To kill; to deſtroy. 
Some plagues partake of ſuch a pernicious degree of malignity, 


two of three 
ſpirits. 
E!\NKMY. m4 
1. A publi | 
Al theſe fratutes (peak of Engliſh rebels and Triſh enemies, as if 
the Irith had never been in condition of ſubjecte, but always out of 
the protection of the law. Davies on Ireland. 
e enemy thinks of raiſing threeſcore thouſand men for the next 
ſummer. Addiſon on the War, 
2. A private opponent; an antagoniſt, 
ſay unto you, love your exemies, Matt. 
3. Any one who regards another with malevolence; not 


a friend. 
Kent in diſguiſe, 
Follow'd his exemy king, and did him ſervice 
Improper for a (lave, 5 
4. One chat diſlikes. 
He that deſignedly uſes ambiguities, ought to be looked on as an 
enemy to truth and knowledge, Locke, 
Bold is the critick, who dares prove 
Theſe heroes were no friends to love; 
And bolder he who dares aver, 


hours, ſuddenly corrupting or extinguiſhing the vital 

: Harvey on the Plague. 
2 French; inimicus, Latin.] 
Oe. 


Anon. 


that, in the manner of a moſt preſentaneous poiſon, they execate in | 


bakeſpeare's King Lear. 


That they were enemies to war, Prior, 
5. (i theology.] 'The fiend; the devil. 
fend us from the age of the _ Common Prayer, 


"Theſe iaſm the bod | 
ele 
nenate the entire maſs of blood 8 8 eretict wh 


2. Operative; active; working; not at reſt, 
If then we will conceive of God truly, and, a, far 


adequately, we muſt look u him not UW ve 75 E 
but alſo as a Being eternally exergetich. 1 1 hy yo! 
E'NERGY. . /. [hngyus. 0 V 
. Power not exerted in action. 12 
They are not effective of any thi 6 
them, bi are energies mere! N 1 5 atk Exre 
and places of echo, doth not alter any thing in De ima, 
2. Force; vigour; efficacy; influence, beg, 
Whether with particles of heav'nly fire Eur. 
The God of nature did his ſoul inſpire; vo 
Or earth, but new divided from the ſky, 
And pliant Rtill, retain'd th' ethereal energy. 
God thinketh with operation infinitely A via Dia 
my * __— ga ana energ y. Q dar | 
eg the bleſſed Jeſus to give an energy to i 1 { 
by his moſt powerful en, OY unn ag 
\ What but God! 2 
Inſpiring God | who, boundleſs ſpirit all, 
And unremitting energy, pervades, 1 
e ſuſtains, and agitates the whole, * 
3. Faculty; operation. e 8 
Matter, though divided into the ſubtileſt parts, moved (yiſy, : 6 1 
ſenſeleſs and ſtupid, and makes no approach to vital eney 2 Th 
How can concuſſion of atoms beget ſelf-conſciouſneg and tow 
and energies that we feel in our minds? ; G N 
4. 1 of expreſſion; force of ſignification; hi * 
ike, ef 
Who did ever, in French authors, ſee a 
The comprehenſive Engliſh energy? Roſemmn, 1 
Swift and ready, and familiar communication is made jy ' * 
and, when animated by elocution, it acquires a greater if 
47 raviſhing and captivating the hearers. n * 
any words deſerve to be thrown out of our language, and ng , xr 
few antiquated to be reſtored, on account of their energ y and "we 4 
Sui | 
To Ene'RVATE. v. @. [encrve, Lat.] To weilen u n 
GO of force; to emaſculate, 8 
| Great empires, while they ſtand, do enervate and deſtroy th Ex 
forces of the natives which they have ſubdued, reſting upon ther 1 
own protecting forces, lun I 
Sheepiſh ſoftneſs often enerwates thoſe who are bred like fording 
at home. | 
On each enervate ſtring they taught the note, | 
To pant, or tremble through an eunuch's throat. Py 7⁰ 
Footmen exerciſe themſelves, whilſt their enervated loch in "Ty 
ſoftly lolling in their chariots. Arbuthnot and Pap, | 
Enzxva'TiON. 2. / [from 2 by 
1, The act of weakening; emaſculation, | 
2. The ſtate of being weakened; effeminacy, ” 
To Ex RRV E. v. a. [enervo, Lat.] To weaken; to bra "WM 
the force of; to cruſh, 
We ſhall be able to ſolve and enerve their force, Digh, at 
Such object hath the pow'r to ſoft'n and tame h. 
Severeſt temper, ſmooth the rugged'ſt brow, is 
Enerve, and with voluptuous hope diſſolve, Mila, 
To Enra'M18H. v. a. [from famiſb.] To ſtarve; to hy th 
miſh; to kill with hunger. Di, 3. 
To ENnFts'BLE. v. a. [from feeble.) To werken; u 
enervate; to deprive of ſtrength. : 
| I've belied a lady, | 
The princeſs of this country; and the air on't 
Revengingly enfeeb/es me. Shakeſpeare's Cymbling, * 
My people are with ſickneſs much egfechled. Salem. Ex 
Much hath hell debas'd, and pain N 


Enfeebd me, to what I was in heav'n! Milton, 
Some employ their time in affairs below the dignity of their per. 
ſons; and N called by God, or the republick, to bear great bu. 
dens, do enfeeb/e their underſtandings ys fr and brutiſh buſinek, 
| aylor's Rule of living tay, 
Sure, nature form'd me of her ſofteſt mold, 
Enfeebled all my ſoul with tender paſſions, 
And ſunk me even below my own weak ſex. Addiſon't (a, 
To ENFE'OPF, v. a. | feoffamentum, low Latin.] lo 
inveſt with any dignities or poſſeſſions. A h tem. 
If the eldett fon Ay the ſecond, reſerving homage, and that 
homage paid, and then the ſecond ſon dies without iſſue, it will & 
ſcend to the eldeſt as heir, and the ſeignory is exunR, 
Exr COT TMENT. 2. / [from enfeoff. ] 
1. The act of r = : 
2. The inſtrument or deed by which one is inveſtedwit 
poſſeſſions, . 
To Ener'rTER, v. a, [from fetter.] To bind in fetten; 
to enchain. Not in uſe. 
His ſoul is ſo exfet/er'd to her love, 
That the may make, unmake, do what ſhe liſt, Shatrſte 
ENFILA'DE, 1. J. Kr.] A trait paſſage; any ut 
through which a right line may be drawn. Military 
term, ; . : 
To Envit.a'ps, v. a, [from the noun. ] To pierce i? 
| night line, 3 - 
he avenues, being cut through the wood in right lines, wr. 
filaded by the Spaniſh cannon, Expedition to Car bee 
To ENFI'RE, v. 4. (ou fire.) To fire; to ſet on 15 
to kindle. Obſolete, | 
So hard thoſe heavenly beauties be enfir'd, 
As things divine, leaſt paſſions do impreſs, 
To ENxTORC E. v. a. [exforcir, French.] 
1. To give ſtrength to; to ſtrengthen; to 
2. To make or gain by force. 
The idle ſtroke, enforcing furious way, 
Miſſing the mark of his milaimed fight, 
Did fall to ground. 
Sometimes with lunatic bans, 
Enforce their charity. 
3. To put in act by violence. 
Sker away as ſwift as ſtones Her Ve 
Enforced from the old Afſyrian fling. Steh On 
4+ To inſtigate; to provoke; to urge on; to unt 
Fear gave her wings, and rage enforc'd my flight. jvy Que 
Through woods and plains. * 
If you knew to whom you ſhew this honour, 
I know you would be prouder of the work, 
T Than GEE bounty can exforce you. 
To urge with energy. 
. 5 Al revoke 8 
Your ignorant ele z e»force his pride, , 
And his old hate to. you.  Shakeſd. Cnr 
He prevailed with him, by exforcing the ill wm his dhe 
refuſal to take the office, which would be interpre (uni- 
of the court. | to * 
To avoid all appearance of diſaffection, I have taken N 
force loyalty by an invincible argument. 
6. To compel; to conſtrain. 
For competence of life I will allow you, 
That lack of means exforce you not to evil. 
A jutt diſdain conceived by that queen, that | 
ſhould prevail againſt her, did move and almoſt 
over that mighty army. 


Spe 
invigomte. 


: Fairy Nun 
2 it 4 L 
1 5 2 ** 


Shale 


| ENI rien. adj, [ 


E N G 


10 Little uſed. 


preſs with charge him home, that he 


n this poin 


.  Shakeſ. Cor lol anus. 
To prove; to evince; to ſhew be- 


muſt obey, unleſs there be reaſon 
enforce that the law. of W or 
ooter. 


uſed. 


ich laws in 
* may neceſſarily 


join the contrary. 
407 88 LI from farce. Power; ſtrength. Not 
gia 25 now ho thee thrice to ſingle tight, : 
As a petty enterpriſe of ſmall enforce. Milton's Agoniſtes. 
Ackblxv. adv. [from exforce.] By violence; not 
rer tarily; not ſpontaneouſly; not by choice, 
your thou did'ſt put this ſow'r cold habit on, 
fo caſtigate thy pride, 'twere well, but thou 


it enſorecdly: thou' dit courtier be, f 
8 * not beggar. Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
VECEMENT: 4. J. from 2 
lion; force offered. 
what rough enforcement 


Fur . 
violence; compu 
1. An act ot VI hers and 
Confeſs 'twas fen 7 Shakeſpeare. 


You got it from her. 


Raleigh's Hiſtory. 


( hem. I . 
none that which gives force to a law. 


t. Sanction; 
The reward 


iu to determine the choice. 
Mot f conviction; urgent evidence. 


ö * deſcent of God himſelf, and his aſſumption of our This baſtard love is engendered betwixt luſt and idleneſs. Sidney. 
. Yi divinity, was an enforcement beyond all the methods of | 2. To produce; to form. 
ben that were ever made uſe of in the world, Hammond, Oh nature! thou, who of the ſelf-ſame mettle, 
1 Preſling exigence. hereof thy proud child, arrogant man, is pufft, 
＋ 1 ore than I have ſaid, Engender'/t the black toad and adder blue. Shakeſ. Timon, 
The leifure and enforeement of the timd | | b Again, if ſouls do other ſouls beget, 
Forbids to dwell on. Shakef. Rich. III. Tis by themſelves, or by the body's pow'r: 
r inane add RA . cher pe BFE 
violence, | Ty, a 
* 1 5 tumbles a cylinder or roller down an hill, tis cer- | 3* To 5 to cauſe; to produce. 
tain that the man is the Yung reve 9 92 ”m ye" OO } And whiceng boon Fer ts les haben 7" Vhakbeced 
Fundamentals. : . . 
f 41 from foudre French.] "Mixed with The Prong of a king engerders love | 
Exro ULDRED- a/. , . Amonyſt his ſubjects and his loyal friends. Shakeſpeare, 
lightning. olete. 5 That engenders thunder in his breaſt, | 
our ** Hou r cries, And makes him roar theſe accuſations forth, Shakeſpeare, 
With foul egen. ' 


lle that contendeth againſt theſe enforcements, may eaſily maſter 


s and puniſhments of another life, which the At 
jehtr has efabliſhed as the exforcements of his law, are of weight 
- ; e. 


E N G 

Ya lofty trifles, or to ſwell m. 1 | 
With Lind and noiſe. Se Dryden's PerFus. 
Exc A'GEMENT. #./. from engage; engagement, French. ] 
1. The act of engaging, impawning, or making liable 

to a debt. En | 
2. Obligation by contract. 
We have, in expence, exceeded our engagements. 
3. Adherence to a at or cauſe; partiality. 

This practice may be obvious to any who impartially, and 

out engagement, is at the pains to examine. | 
4. Employment of the attention. 

Play, either by our too conſtant or too long 
comes like an employment or profeſſion, | 
5. Fight; conflit; battle, A word very poetical. 


Our army, led by valiant Torrifmond, 


| 


Atterbury. 


Swift, 


engagement in it, be- 
' Rogers. 


Is now in hot engagement with the Moors. Dryden. 
| Eneourag'd by deſpair, or obſtinate ; 
To fall like men in arms, ſome dare renew | 
Feeble engagement, meeting glorious fate ; 
On the firm land. Philips. 


6. Obligation; motive. 
This is the greateſt engagement not to forſeit an opportunity. Hamm. 
To ENGA'oL. v. a. [trom gaol.] To impriſon; to confine. 
Within my mouth you have engao/'d my tongue, 

Doubly portcullis'd with my teeth and lips. Shakeſpeare. 
To Enca'tr180N. v. a. [from garriſon.] To protect by 
a garriſon, | | 
eptune with a guard doth exgarri/on her ſtrongly. Howel. 

0 ENGE'NDER. v. a. 8 French. 


1 To beget between different ſexes. 


t unloads the mind, engenders thoughts, and animates virtue. 


with-] 


To Ex CON E. v. @ [from gorge, French, a throat, ] To 
ſwallow ; to devour; to gorge. 
Then fraught with rancour and ergorged ire, 
He caſt at once him to avenge for all. 
That is the gulf of greedineſs, they ſay, 
That deep engorgeth all this world is prey. 
To Enco'rGs. v. 1. To devour; 
neſs and voracity; to riot. 
Greedily ſhe exgorg'd without reſtraint, 
And knew not eating death! Milton's Paradiſe Iſt. 
To ENCRA TIL. v. a. [from grele, French, hail.] To 
variegate; to ſpot as with hail. A word now uſed 
only in heraldry, for to indent in curve lines. 
Facides then ſhews , 
A long lance, and a caldron, new, ergra#'d with twenty hues, 
"4% Chapman's lliads. 
Pol wheel beareth a ſaultier engrail'd. Carew's Survey. 
To ENGRA'IN. v. 3. from grain.] To die deep; to 
die in grain. 
See thou 


7 
Os 


to feed 55 


how freſh my flowers being ſpread, 
= in lilie white and crimſon red, 
ith leaves ergrain'd in luſty greens 
To ENGRAPPLE, v. @. W hc wats 
to contend with hold on each other. 
There ſhall young Hotſpur, with a fury led, 
Engrapple with thy ſon, as fierce as he. 
To ENGRASP. v. a. [from graſp.] 
faſt in the hand; to gripe. | 
Now gan Pyrocles wax as wood as he, 
And him affronted with impatient might; 
And both together fierce engraſped he, 
Whiles Guyon ſtanding by, their uncouth 
To EncRa'vs. v. a, 
graved or 2 ene French 
1. To picture by inciſions in any matter. 
| Her ivory forehead, full of bounty brave, 
Like a broad table, did itſelf difpread, 
For love his lofty triumphs to engrave, 


Spenſer's Paſtorali. 
To cloſe with 


k Daniel. 
To ſeize; to hold 


trie does ſee, Sper. 
reter. engraved; 2 pail, cu. 


And write the battles of his great godhead. Fairy Qucen. 
O'er all, the heav'n's refulgent image ſhines; | 
On either gate were ſix engraver ſigns, Addiſon's Ovid, 
Names freſh engrav'd appear'd of wits renown'd; 
y I look'd again, nor could their trace be found, Pope. 
2. To mark wood or ſtone. | | 
Engrave the two ſtones with the names. Ex. xxviii. 11. 


3. To impreſs deeply; to imprint. 


5 ; ill ſcarce ſeem poſſible, that God ſhould ex rinci le 
The hell-bred beaſt threw forth unto the ſkies. Fairy Queen. Addiſon I; It will ſe dem po , zod Ihould engrave principles, 
| } N . | in men's minds, in words of uncertain fignification. che. 
7 ENFRA NCHISE. U. . [from franchi/e.] 4+ To bring forth, | LE ; Our Saviour makes this return, fit to be engraven in the hearts 
1 'To admit to the pr ivileges of A freeman. Vice engender: ſhame, and folly broods o'er grief, P riore of all promoters of charity. 
ih colonies, and ſome ſepts of the Iriſhry, enfranchi/ed 


e Engl 
b ec charters were admitted to the benefit of the laws. Davies. 

Romulus was the natural parent of all thoſe people that were the 
kit inhabitants of Rome, or of thoſe that were after incorporated 
and enfranchiſed into that name, city, or government. Hale. 

2. Jo let free from ſlavery. 

Men, forbearing wine, come from drinking healths to a draught 
at a meal; and, laſtly, to diſcontinue altogether: but if a man 
have the fortitude and reſolution to enfranchiſe himſelf at once, that 
is the beſt, | Bacon's Eſſays. 

Ii they won a battle, 1 became ſlaves, and continued ſo in 


To ENOGNNDU IR. v. x. To be cauſed; to be produced. ee 
Thick clouds are ſpread, and ſtorms engender there. Dryden. 
ENGINE. . / [engin, French; ingegno, Italian.] 
1. Any mechanical complication, in which various 
movements and parts concur to one effect. 
2. A military machine. 
This is our eglne, towers that overthrows; 
Our ſpear that hurts, our ſword that wounds our foes. Fairf. 
3. Any inſtrument. | 


Sounds which addreſs the ear, are loſt and die 
In one ſhort hour; but that which ſtrikes the eye, 
Lives long upon the mind: the faithful fight 
Engraves the knowledge with a beam of light. Watts. 
4 [from grave.) To bury; to inhume; to inter, 

The ſon had charge of them, now being dead, 
In ſeemly ſort their corſes to engrave, 

And deck with dainty flowers their bridal bed, 
ENCRATVER. 2. / 


or other matter. 


FY 


[ 


Spenſer, 
[from engrave.] A cutter in ſtone 


1 


* 


| - . : The ſword, the arrow, the gun, with many terrible guet of t made in the brain itſelf, j j 
B r @ Reeigh? A's} or expres males the imager in che table but 6 imp nA 
3. To free or 5 E: — cuſto yo | e _ the ſeiſſars, and extends ' 1 wonderful method in the ſoul. ale. 

lis miſtreſs e little eng his fingers ends. 5 . 
Did hold his eyes lockt in her eryſtal looks. e ee eee e. To EN VE. v, a. [from 


grieve.] To pain; to vex; 


—Belike, that now ſhe hath enſFanchir'd mem, 4+ Any inſtrument to throw water upon burning houſes.) 


to ufflict; to diſconſolate, | 
Some cut the pipes, and ſome the engines pla 3 Te" ; 
Upon ſome other pawn for fealty. Shakeſpeare. 9 7 8 Js The gnawing anguiſh, and ſharp jealouſ; 
4. To Knien; to Aae : 8 Winne RGnes 6 RE Wane. Lydon. Which his ſad ſpeech infixed in my — 
Theſe words have been enfranchiſed amongſt us. Watts. | S* Any means uſed to bring to paſs, or to effect. Uſually Rank led ſo ſore, and feſter'd inwardly, 


in an ill ſenſe, 
Prayer muſt be divine and heavenly, which the devil with all his 


engines ſo violently oppoſeth. Duppa's Rules for Devotion, 
6, An agent for another. In contempt. 


hey had th' eſpecial engines been, to rear 
His fortunes up into the ſtate they were. Daniel, 
Exncint'tR. 2. / [ergingnier, French.) One who ma- 
nages engines; one who directs the artillery of an army, 


ExrrA'NCHISEMENT. #./. [from enfranchiſe.] 
1. Inveſtiture of the privileges of a denizen. 

The incorporating a man into any ſociety, or body politick. For 
example, he that is by charter made denizen of England, is ſaid to 
be entranchiſed; and ſo is he that is made a citizen of London, or 
other city, or burgeſs of any town corporate, becauſe he is made par- 
ater of thoſe liberties that appertain to the corporation. =GCowel, 

His coming hither hath no farther ſcope, 
Than for his lineal royalties, and to beg 


That my engrieved mind could find no reſt Fairy Queen, 
Aches, and hurts, and cords, do engrieve either towards rain, or 
towards trolt, a Bacon a. Natural Hiſtory, 
To EN GR0O“ss. w. a. [g Hr, French, ] 
1. To thicken; to make thick. 
But more happy he than wiſe, 
Of that ſea's nature did him not aviſez 
The waves thereof ſo ſlow and ſluggiſh were, 
Engroſs'd with mud, which did them foul agrieſe, 


n : . R For tis the ſport to have the engineer | iehty thing they did | 
Enfranchiſement immediate on his knees. Shake. Rich, II. K with ni 1 , That every weighty thing they did upbear. Fairy Nuten. 
2. Releaſe from priſon or from ſlavery. e 8 eee encreaſe in balk; 
Never did captive with a freer heart 


Deſcrying from afar, ſome engineer, 
Dext'rous to guide th' unerring charge, deſign'd, Ef 

By'one nice ſhot, to terminate the war. - Philtps, 

An author, who points his ſatire at a great man, is like the 

engineer who ſignalized himſelf by this ungenerous practice. Add. 


E'xG1NERY. . / [from engine.] 
1. The act oſ managing artillery. 
They may deſcend in mathematicks to ſortiſication, architecture, 


inery, or navigation. ; Milton on Education, 
ngines of war; artillery. 


Though pillars, by channeling, be ſeeming] engraſſed to our 
ſight, — ty are truly weakened in eee 
3. To fatten; to plump up. 

Not ſleeping, to engrofs his idle 3 750 

But praying, to enrich his watchful ſoul. Shakef. Rich. III. 
4. Jo ſeize in the groſs; to ſeize the whole of any thing. 

If thou ergre//c/t all the griefs as thine, f ; 
Thou robb'it me of a moiety, Shakeſpeare. 
Thoſe two great things that ſo engreſi the deſires and deligns of 
both the nobler and ignobler fort ot mankind, arc to be ſound in 
religion; namely, wiſdom and pleaſure, 


Caſt off his chains of bondage, and embrace 
His golden uncontroul'd enfranchiſement. Shakef. Rich. II. 


ExFRO'ZFN, partici, [from frozen.) Congealed with | 


Mellen. 


cold. Not uſed. 
„Vet to augment the anguiſh of my ſmart, 
Thou halt exfrozex her diſdainful breaſt, 
hat no one drop of pity there doth reſt. 
To ENGA'GE. v. a. [exgager, French. | 
1, To make liable for a debt to a creditor, 
I have engag'd myſelf to a dear friend, 


Spenſer on Love. 


en 
2. 


South, 
* 133 | | We ſaw the foe A dog, a parrot, or an ape, es 
ny 1 d my triend to his mere enemy, Approaching, groſs and huge, in hollow cube Or ſome worſe brute in human ſhape, 
o teed my means, Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. Training his dev'liſh engizery. Milton. Engroſs the fancies of the fair. 
1 2. To impawn; to ſtake. | 


To ENOIRD. v. a. [from gird.] To encircle; to ſur- 
round; to environ; to encompaſs. 
My heart is drowN'd with grief, 


. To purchaſe the whole of any 
ſake of ſelling at a high price, 
6. 'To copy in a large hand, 
e 


They moſt perfidiouſly condemn 
Thoſe that e-gag'd their lives for them, 


: os 
commodity for the 
J. Io enliſt; to bring into a party. 


Hudibras, 


| All wi : 3 ; My body round exgirt with miſery; re is th! indictment of the good lord Haſtings, 
ho teref Fer nes * party againſt religion: ſome luſt or in- For what's more miſerable than diſcontent? Shakeſp. Which in a ſet hand fairly is ergre/r'd, Shakef. Rich, 11, 
s To ebb Jn — air Tillofon. | That gold muſt round engirt theſe brows of mine. Shakeſpeare, A clerk, foredoom'd his father's ſoul to croſs, 
L . 


Who pens a ſtanza when he ſhould egreſs, Pope. 

EnGcRo'ssER. u. / eng engroſs. | He that purchaſes 

large quantities of any commodity, in order to ſell it 
at a high price, 

A new ſort of ergroſſers, or foreſtallers, having the feeding and 

ſupplying this numerous body of workmen in the woollen manufac- 


- tar had we engaged ourſelves, unfortunate ſouls, that we liſted 
a 0Cmplain, fince our complaints could not but carry the great- 
eit acculation to ourſelves. Sidney. 


etore 1 engage mylelf in giving any anſwer to this objection of 


1 hens lights, I would ſee the eſſect certainly averred. Dig. 
5 Jo unite; to attach; to make adherent. 


ENGLISH. adj. [engler, Saxon. ] Belonging to Eng- 
land; thence Engliſh is the language of England. 

He hath neither Latin, French, nor Italian; and you may come 
into the court, and ſwear that I have a poor pennyworth in the 
Engliſh. | Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
81 Ergliſh tale, the coarſer fort is called plaiſter, or parget; the 


200d. : . finer, ſpoad. VFoodward, | tures, out of their warehouſes, ſet the price upon the poor land- 
6 To induce; to 80g wag Far Iv as, to Rage To ENGLISH. v. 4. [from the noun, ] To tranſlate into holder. ; | 4 Locke, 
oer iy duty he © 0 oy 0 wee Zain. Engliſh. | Exncro'ssMENT. 2. J [from engreſt.] Appropriation 
* rowke their courage, and command their rage. © Waller, The hollow inſtrument terebra, we may eng/;/b piercer. Bacon. | of Fung in the groſs; exorbitant acquiſition. 
an His beauty theſe, and thoſe his blooming age We find not a word in the text can properly be rendered aniſe, Our thighs are pack't with wax, our mouths with honey: 
© reſt his houſe and his own fame engage. Dryden u. which is what the Latins call anethum, and property eng/i/hed dill, We bring it to the hivez and, like the bees, 
wh hal 1 | 3 : , F K ulgar Errours. Are murder'd 15 our eee Ne e 1% Henry lv 
v, ien deauiy ceaſes to engage; 0 ENGLV r. v. a. 152 outir, French. Yield his engro ments to the dying father. akef. Henry IV. 
5 ro hinking on thy charming youth, 1. To ſwallow up. It 1s now little uſed in any ſenſe. Thoſe held 5 4 eee engroſſments of power and IA by 
7. To bi it o er again in age. Prior. Neither my place, nor ought I heard of buſineſs, T, 1 other — — Fer Willa 
ues 7 do bind by any appointment or conttact. a Hath rais'd me from my bed; nor doth the general o Encua'sp. v. a.-[from guard.] To protect; to 
4 0 have been firm to our allies, without declining any expence Take hold on me: for my particular griet | defend; to ſurround as guards, Not uſed. 
= ich we had engaged ourſelves, and we have even exceeded our 1 and ſwallows other ſorrows. Shakeſpeare's Othello, A hundred knights! yes, that on ev'ry dream 
hae Fagement, nr ertainly, thou art ſo near the gulf, He may enguard his dotage with their pow'rs, 
o ſeize by the attention: as, he was deeply en JF 1 Thou needs muſt be 7%. ona Shake. Henry V. And hold our lives at mercy. Shake. King Lear. 
in converſation wane P'y engage How many prodigal bits have ſlaves and peaſants ToEnna'nCE. v. a. [harffer, enbanſſer, French. 
% To employ; to hold in buſineſs T Kor night Inf Shakeſpeare's Timen.| 1. To lift up; to raiſe on high. A ſenſe now oblllere 
zl. For 1 ſhall fing 0s „ 2. 10 Ml ; : ö ; Both of them high at once their hands enbarc'd 
, of bi | Which inc n gr nds and rage, Drode Whoſe 3 minds, which ee did engluty 0 And both at once their huge blows down did ſway. Spenſer. 
did d. To en g peop engage. ryden. Againſt themſelves turning their wrathtul ſpight. Henſer. z, To raiſe: to ad heighten i 
i counter; to fight. T lut: to pamper 2, 10 z to advance; to neighten in price. 
* The rebel knave, who RL a 3. 0 Slut; W FFC The deſire of money is every where the ſame: its vent varies very 
„r by nf le juſt victim of his royal tage. Puck ln. e , o «· nm. We 307 
f , A G K. 9. . ; y E | . * 5 cram Wo . Go ? 
1. To conflict; - foht To Enco're. v. a, [from yore.] Topierce; to prick. | 3. To raiſe in eſteem. 
jeer® . 0 ddvertiferent of the Scots army, the earl of Holland or h fi ſtiffs b * eee eee 1 "Eft —_ 
Wich a bod * * As favage bull, whom two fierce maſtiffs bait plenty ? + ' Eftrange. 
N. 2. 0 embark in meet and exgage with It. : Clarendon. When *. * doth with rage him once engere, The remembrance of the difficulties we now undergo, will con- 
lah Tis not any buſineſs; to enliſt in any party. Forgets with wary ward them to await, | tribute to enhance our pleaſure, Atterbury. 
„ To Indeed my talent to engage But with his dreadlul horns them drives afore, Spenſer, | 
* | 


4. To aggravate to increaſe from bad to worſe, 
. | 


10 


— — —— — — — r oor Tn” CANES Ev 4» 230» ns 7 Na Or ex ety - : 


To believe of pretend that whatever our hearts incite de the will 
of God within us, is the principle of villainy that hath ated u 


the children of diſobedience, enhanced and improved with circum- 
Nances of greater impudence than the moſt abominable heathens 
were guilty of, Hammond. 
The relation which thoſe children bore to the prieſthood, contri- 
buted to enhance their guilt, and increaſe their puniſhment. Atterbury. 
NHANCEMBNT. v. / [from enhance.) 
1. Encreaſe ; augmentation of value, | | 
heir yearly rents are not improved, the landlords making no 
lefs gain by fines than by enhancement of rents, Bacon, 
. Aggravation; increnſe of ill. 
ocular flanders have, from the (lightneſs of the temptation, an 
enhancement of guilt, f Government of the Tongue. 
ENIGMA. . / [enigma, Lat. Au.] A riddle; 
an obſcure queſtion; a poſition expreſſed in remote 
and ambiguous terms, 
| The dark en/gma will allow 

A meaning which, if well I underſtand, 

From facrilege will free the god's command, Dryden. 
A euſtom was amongſt the ancients of propoſing an enigma at 

feſt\valy, and adjudging a reward to him that ſolved it, Pope, 
NIGMA'TICAL, adj, from enigma. | 
1. Obſcure; ambiguou y or darkly expreſſed, 

Your anſwer, fir, is enigmatical, Shakeſp. Much Ado. 
Fnigmatical deliveries comprehend uſeful verities; but og 
iſtaken by liberal expoſitors at firſt, they have been miſunderſtoo 

y moſt fince, Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Whilſt they aſſect e/gmatical obſcurity, they puzzle the readers 
of their divulged proceſſes, Boyle, 
Athenæus gives inſtances of the en/gmatlcal propoſitions in uſe at 
Athens, and of the forfeitures and rewards upon the ſolution or non- 
folution. Broome's Notes on the Odyſſey. 
2, Cloudy; obſcurely conceived or 9 
Faith here is the aſſent to thoſe things which come to us by hear- 
Ing, and are ſo believed by adherence, or dark enigmatical know» 
ledge, but hereafter are ſcen or known demonſtratively, Hammond. 
NIGMA'TICALLY, adv, [from enigma.) In a ſenſe dif- 
ferent from that which the words in their familiar ac- 
eeptation imply. 
omer ſpeaks enigmatically, and intends that theſe monſters are 
merely the creation of poetry. Broome, 
Eni'amaTti3T, n./. [from enigma.) One who deals in 
obſcure and ambiguous matters; maker of riddles, 
That 1 may deal more ingenuouſly with my reader than the 
ahovementioned ex/gmati/t has done, I (hall preſent him with a key 
to my riddle, Addiſon's Whig Exam, 
To ENJO/IN « V. 4. [enjoindre, French, | To dire; to or- 
der; to preſcribe, It is more authoritative than et, 


and leſs imperious than command, 
To ſatisfy the good old man, 

I would bend under any heavy weight 
That he'll en/oin me to. Kha beſ. Much Ado. 
Monks and philoſophers, and ſuch as do continually chi them- 
ſelves, Bacon's Natural Hiftery, 
It endeavours to ſecure every man's intereſt, by exjoining that 
truth and fidelity be inviolably preſerved, | Tillotſon, 
%,. 1. J. [from .! One who gives in- 
junctions. Dia, 
Enjo'tnMunT, u. J. [from exjoin.] Direction; com- 


mand. 
- Critical trial (hould be made by publick elne t, whereby de- 
termination might be ſettled beyond debate, Brown's Fug. Err, 
% ENJO'Y, . a. [ Jowir, enjouir, French. ] | 
1. Ho feel or peroeive with pleaſure; to have a pleaſing 
ſenſe of; to be delighted with, | 
I could enjoy the pangy of death, 
And ſmile in agony. 2S 
2, To obtain poſſeſſion or fruition of, 
Edward the faint, in whom it pleaſed God, righteous and juſt, to 
let England fee what à blefling fin and iniquity would not ſuffer it 
to 0 y. : Hooker, 
He, who, to exoy 
Plato's elyſium, leap'd into the ſea, 
Cleombrotus. „ Alten“: Paradiſ Loft. 
3. To pleaſe; to gladden; to exhilarate; to glad; to 
delight. This ſenſe is uſual with the reciprocal pro- 
noun, and is derived from enjonir, 
Creatures are made to hy themſelves, as well as to ſerve us. More, 
Whan a man (hall, with a ſober, ſedate, diabolical rancour, look 
upon and evjey himſelf in the fightof his neighbour's fin and ſhame, 
can he plead the inttigation of avy appetite in nature? South, 
% Enjo'v, v. „. To live in happineſs, 
"Then I ſhall he no more! 
And Adam, wedded to anoth,»r Eve, 
Shall live with her expoying, 1 extint. Milton, 
Enjo'y xr, . / [from exjoy.) One that has fruition or 
poſſeſſion, | | Dit, 


Addiſon's Cato. 


: Enjo'ymunT. nf. [from exjoy.] Pleaſure; happineſs; 


fruition, - EG, 
His hopes and expectations are bigger than his exjoymentr, 73/or/ 
To Enxt/abin, v. a, [from lindle.] | * 
1. Jo ſet on fire; to inſlame; to put in a flame. 
Edmund, extind/e all the ſparks of nature | 
To quit this horrid att, Shate/. King Lear, 


2, To rouſe paſſions; to ſet the ſoul into a flame, 
Your hand 


Cave ſien for me to leave you: fo I did, 
Fearing to ftrengthen that impatience, 
Which feem'd too much extindled, 
J. To incite to any net or hope. 
W you not hope your children (hall be Kings, 
When thoſe who gave the thane of Cawder to me, 
Promis'd no lefs to them? 
hee, truſted home, 
Might yet extivd/e you unto the crown, 
Je- KntakGr, va [enlargir, French.) 
1, Lo make greater in quantity or appearance, 
"The wall, in lutte and ehen like glaſs, 
Which aber each objeRt calting various dyes, 
Flarger fome, and others multiplies, P pe. 
. o encreaſe any thing in magnitude; to extend. 
Where there is fornething bath latting and ſcarce, and fo valuable 
to be hoarded up, there men will not apt to cee their pot 


Shake, Yul, Ceſar, 


Shake, Macbeth, 


fe(llans vt land. k ; Locke. 
3. lo encrea(e by repreſentation; to magnify; to exag- 
erate, | 


4. Lo dilate; to expand. 
Oe Corinthians, our mouth is open unto you, our heart is c- 
(a N 3 a A Cur, vi. 11. 
6. Lo ſet free from limitation, 
Though the appear honelt to me, yet at other places ho ev/argers 
her mirth to tar, that there is ſhrewd conſtruction made of het. Kd 
6. Jo extend to more purpoſes or uſes. 

It hath grown from no other wot than oviy a defire to endarge the 
necellary ue of the word of God, which deſhe hath begotten an et- 
Wut, ene ging bt tusche than wandelte of truth will dear, 4% dee, 

„„ o amplity; to aggrandiſe, 

Ihn is that terence which would truly unge mem mind, were 
it Quied. Locke, 

Could the mind, as in number, come tv ſo ſmall a part of ext-n« 
ſion wv dae as exciuded divitibility, that would be the wndivindle 


unit; or idea; by repetition of Which it would make its more en- 
larged ideas of extenſion and duration. Locke, 
8. T0 releaſe from confinement. 

Enlarge the man committed yeſterday, 
That rail'd againſt our perſon, 
9. To diffuſe in eloquence. 

They enlarged themſelves upon this ſubject with all the invi- 
dious inſinuations they could deviſe. ; Clarendon. 
To EnLA'RGE. v. u. f 
1. To expatiate; to ſpeak in many words. 

They appointed the chancellor of the Exchequer to enlarge upon 
any of thoſe particulars, a Clarendon. 
his is a theme ſo unpleaſant, 1 delight not to ge on it; 
rather wiſh the memory of it were extinct, Decay Piety. 
2. To be further extended, | 
The caliphs obtained a mighty empire, which was in a fair way 
to have enlarged, until they fell out among themſelves. . Raleigh, 
En1AaRGEMENT. 1. J. [from enlarge. | 
1. Encreaſe; augmentation; farther extenſion. 
The king afterwards enlarged the conſtant obedience of the city 
with enlargement both of liberties and of revenues. Hayw. 
The ocean, which ſo long our hopes contin'd, 

Could give no limits to his vaſter mind: 

Our hounds ex/argement was his lateſt toil, 

Nor hath he left us pris'ners to our iſle, Waller. 


Shabeſ. Henry V. 


land, amaſſed or heaped up; nor any enlargement, or addition of 
earth, made to the continent by the mud that is carried down into 
the ſea by rivers, Woodward. 
The commons in Rome generally purſued the enlargement of their 
power by more ſet quarrels of one entire aſſembly againſt _—_ 
wift. 
The Greek tongue received many enlargements between the ci. 
of Homer and that of Plutarch. Sewift, 
2. Releaſe from confinement or ſervitude, 
Lieutenant, | 
At our enlargement what are thy due fees? Hal. Henry VI. 
If thou holdeſt thy peace at the time, then ſhall theinertargement 
and deliverance ariſe to the Jews from another place. Ir, iv. 1g. 
3. Magnifying repreſentation, | 
And all who told it, added ſomething new; 
And all who heard it, made ex/argements too. Pope. 
4. Expatiating ſpeech; copious diſcourſe. 
He concluded with an ex/argement upon the vices and corrup- 
tions which were got into the army. Clarendon, 
ENLARGER, v. /. [from enlarge.] Amplifier; one that 
encreaſes or dilates any thing. | 
We (hall not contentiouſly rejoin, but confer what is in us unto | 
his name and honour, ready to be ſwallowed in any worthy exlarger. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
To ENLIWGUTr. v. a. [from light.) To illuminate; to 


ſupply with light; to enlighten, 
it from the firſt has ſhone on ages paſt, | 
Enlights the preſent, and fhall warm the laſt, Pope, 
To EnL1GHTEN. w. g. [from light. | 
1. J illuminate; to ſupply with light. 
God will eiten my darkneſs, Pſalms. 
As the ſun thineth to the whole world, fo there is no faith but 
this one publiſhed, the brightneſs whereof mult ex/igbrengall that 
come to the knowledge of the truth. 1 Hooker. 
2. Lo quicken in the faculty of viſion, 
His eyes were enlightened. Sam. 
Love never fails to maſter what he finds; 
The ol enlightens, and the wife he blinds, Dryden. 
3. To inſtru; to furniſh with encreaſe of knowledge. 
This doctrine is fo agreeable to reaſon, that we meet with it in 
the writings of the enlightened heathens. SpeFator, 
Tis he who en/ightens our underſtanding, corrects our wills, and 
enables us to ſubdue our affections to the law of God, Rog. 
4+ To cheer; to exhilarate; to gladden. 
5. To illuminate with divine knowledge, 
'Thote who were once enlightened, 
ENLIGuTrINIk. 2. / [from 1 
1 


1. Illuminator; one that gives light. 
O, ſent from heav'n, : 
Enlight ner of my darkneſs! gracious thing 
Thou haſt reveal d. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
2. Inſtructor, 
To Enur'nk. w. 4. [from link.) To chain to; to connect. 
Enlinkt to waſte and deſolation. Shakeſp. Henry V. 
To Enti1'ven. v. a, [from life, live.]! 
1. Lo make quick; to make alive; to animate, 
2. 'To make vigorous or active. 
Theſe great orbs thus radically bright, 
Primitive tounts and origins of light, 
KEnliven worlds denied to human ſight, Prior, 
Tn a gla(s-houſe the workmen often fling in a ſmall quantity of 
freſh coals, which ſeems to diſturb the fire, but very much * 
wi 7. 


Hebrews, 


3. To make ſprightly or vivacious, 
4+ To make gay or cheerful in appearance. 
En1ivenuR, . , [from enliver.) That which ani- 
mates; that which puts in motion; that which in- 
vigorates. 5 | 
But fire th' ex//vexer of the general frame, 
Is one, its operation (till the ſame : 
Its principle is in itfelt; while ours 
Works, as confederates war, with mingled pow'rs. Dryden. 
ToEnLuſmiNg, wn, cog Frenc 8 Toillumine; 
to illuminate; to en ighten, Not in ule, 
For having yet, in his deduRted ſpright, 
Some ſparks remaining of that heav'nly fire, 
He is en/amin'd with that goodly light, 
Unto like goodly ſemblance to aſpire. Spenſer, 
E'nmity, . / [from enemy ; as if enemity, inamity.| 
1. Unfriendly diſpoſition; malevolence; averſion, 
"Their being forced to their books, in an age at exmity with all 
reſtraint, hay been the realon why many have hated books. Lecke, 
2, Contrariety of intereſts or inelinations; mutual ma- 
lignity. 
They ſhall within this hour, 
On a diflention of a doit break out 
In bittereſt exmity, Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus, 
Between thee and the woman 1 will put 
Enmity; and between thine and her teed: 
Her feed ſhall bruile thy head, thou bruife his heel. Aton. 
How tar thote controverſies, and appearing exmitier of thole glo- 
rious creatures, may be carried, is not my bulinels to. thew or de- 
termine. g Dryden's Tuvenal, Dedication, 
3. State of oppoſition, | 
Know ye not that the friendihip of the world is exmity with 
God ? | Jam. iv. 4. 
You mult firmly be convinced, that every fin you commit lets you 
at c with heaven, and will, if not forſaken, render you incapable 
of it, INE Wate's Preparation for Death. 
3- Malice; miſchievous attempts. 
I abjure all roots, and chute 
To wage againtt the exmizy o' tht air. Sh. 
He who pertorms his duty in a ſtation of great power, mutt needs 
incur the utter ex*//y of many, and the high Jifpleature of more. 
Atterbury. 
Te- RNNMAK NUN. v. a [from are.] To turn to 
marble; to harden. Obſolete. 
The dyipg to delay, 


There never were any iſlands, or other conſiderable parcels of | 


Thou do'ſt ermarble the proud heart 
” Whoſe love \ «Tu life they 40 * | * 
0 NME SH, V. 4. rom meſh, 1 let: a "er 
to intrap. | renn Dangle, 
So will I turn her virtue into pitch ; 


And out of her own ooodnet; 
That ſhall e:»e/b om all, . make the net 


| Shel. 
To ENxTII ACE. b. a. from pierce.] To tra Od 
I am too fore emprere'd With his ſhaft 1 
Eu To ſoar with 1 ht feathers. Shake, 
NNE AGON, 2. „ 122 and url. e 
angles. | | A figure d nine 
ENNEA'TICAL, adj. [wie] Enneati 
a . . . "atical Aa 
ninth day of a lickneſs; and exeatical yung in 
ninth year of one's life, . 
To Enno'BLE, Vs 4. | ennoblir, French, ] 
1. To raiſe from commonalty to nobility. 
: Many fair promotions 
an given —_ to. ennoble thoſe, 
| hat ſcarce ſome two days fince were worth a nob] 
8. To dignify ; to Ne to exalt; to raiſe Shak 
God raiſed up the ſpirit of this great perſon, i 


courage and conduct with the entire overthrow ot pot Onnoble 1 


this mighty * 
What can exnoble ſots, or ſlaves, or cowards? Tet 
Alas! not all the blood of all the Howards. 
3. To elevate; to magnify, . * 
None ſo lovely, ſweet and fair, 
Or do more enned/e love. 
4. 3 make famous or illuſtrious, who: 
'he Spaniards could not as i i 1 
ennobled (od of the coaſts thereof nary Rand hogs. 
Enno'e1.s&MENT. 1. J. [from exnoble. 
1. The act of raiſing to the rank of nobility, 
He added, during parliament, to his former creations, th 
noblement or advancement in nobility of a few others, N 4 . 
2. nen crevatian ; dignity, hy 
The eternal wiſdom enriehe i 
the meaſures of an OO 1 e Ge 
ExOPATION. 2. J [erdatio, Latin. ] 3 
1. The act of untying a knot, 
2. Solution of a difficulty. | 
Exno'kmiTyY. »./. [from erormons,] 
1. Deviation from rule; irregularity. 
2. Deviation from right; depravity; corruption 
We s ſhall ſpeak of the particular abuſes and exormities of the 


vernment. Spenſer's Stat 7 
"That this law will be always ſufficient to ach e ge 
micy, no man can warrant. 55 | Hoe 
here are many little enormities in the world, which o 
would be very glad to fe removed; but at the ſame ns rs 
meddle wich them, for tear of betraying the dignity of the pulpit 
0 . * + . ddijon's Guardian, 
3. Atrocions crime; flagitious villany; crimes exceedin 
the common meaſure, In this ſenſe it has a plural, 
It is not a bare ſpeculation that kings may run into enormitics 
the practice may be proved by example, gui. 
ENO'RMOUS, adj. | enormis, Latin.] 


1. Irregular; out of rule; not regulated by any 0 
mealure, We EY 
Wallowing, unwieldy, enormous in their gait, Mila, 
Nature here | 
Wanton'd, as in her prime; and plaid at will 
Her virgin fancies; pouring forth more ſweets, 
Wild above rule, or art, enormous bliſs! Au 
2. Excurſive; beyond the limits of a regular figure, 
The enormous part of the light in the circumference of every lucid 
pointe Ig to be leſs diſcernible in ſhorter teleſcopes than in longer, 
ecaule the ſhorter tranſmit leſs light to the eye. Mut Odticts, 
3. Diſordered; confuſed, 
I ſhall find time 
From this enormous itate, aud ſeek to give 


' but only 


Dia, 


Lolles their remedies. Shakeſpear't King Lt, 
4. Wicked beyond the common „ 5 
5. Exceeding in bulk the common meaſures: alwns 
uſed with ſome degree of diſlike, or horror, or wonder, * 
A giant hepher here his flock maintains, 5 


| Far from the reſt, and ſolitar reigns, 
A form enormous! far unlike the race 


Of human birth, in ſtature, cu in face. Pope's Cu. 


Exno'xmovsLy, adv. [from exormous.] Bey ond mealut def 
One who could ever eſpouſe a notion ſo exermoufly abſurd ant T 
ſenſeleſs, as that the world was framed by chance, Weedward, unde 
Eno'RMOUSNESS, 2. J. [from exormous,] Immeaſunbl ATTY 
exceſs, h 3 7 
When thoſe who have no opportunity to examine our faith ſe Bo 
the exormouſneſs of our works, but what ſhould hinder them (fon 2. Am 
meaſuring the maſter by the diſciples? Decay of Ft 1 
Exo'vcH. adj. [zenoh, Saxon; gauab, Gothick; g, 4 * 
Dut. ] It is not eaſy to determine whether this wordhea Iti 
adjective or adverb; perhaps, when it is joined with1 we h 
ſubſtantive, it is an adieive, of which cr is the plt I's 
ral. In other ſituations it ſeems an adverb; except thi . 
after the verb To have, or To be, either exprell tud 
underſtood, if may be accounted a ſubſtantive. | lt , 
pronounced as if it were written exf.] Ina fuſiciew 1 
meaſure; ſo as may ſatisfy; ſo as may ſuffice. 0 Exy 
Why would'ſt thou go, with one conſent they cry, eneir 

When thou haſt gold exough, and Emily? | 
When there was not room enough tor their herds, they by « "i 1 
ſeparated, and enlarged their paſture. 1 ENB 
ENO. . J 0 lure: 
1. Something ſufficient in greatneſs or excellence. * 
is excrgh for me to have endeavoured the union of my © . 
whil(t I continued in public employments. tha» 0 Exr 
The indolency and enjoyment we have, ſufficing for our fr to hal 


| happineſs, we defire not to venture the change, being cou?) 
that is exoxg/. 1 
Enough for me that to the liſt'ning ſwains, 75 
Firſt in thoſe fields I ſung the filvan ſtrains. 4 
I will not quarrel with the preſent age: it has done excagd * 
in making and keeping you two my friends. _ 
2. Something equal to a man's powers or faculties. 
Some great deſects and main errours in his nature, cee“, 
proceedings, he had exoxgh to do to ſave and help, with + 
little induſtries and watches. * 
Eno'ucn, dv. 3 
1. In a ſufficient degree; in a degree that gires l 
faction. 2 ore: 
2. It notes.a 1 augmentation of the poſitive dey 
as, am rea: 4 enough 7 quarrel; that is, Ian 
quarrelſome than peaceable. a dean 
I am apt exvgh to think, that this ſame binarium 10 ad 
and a weaker, like unto maſculine and feminine, doth 5 
living bodies. © el 
It is ſometimes pleaſant exough to conſider the differs 4 
which ditferent perſags have of the ſame thing · cad. es 
: Thiy are now ia priſon at Florence z and, as it 407 4 
= Y . * = . * a we 
3. Sometimes it notes dimiuution ; as, the ory * 


E NR 
. kunt is, not quite well, though not much ] 


fulneſs or ſatiety. 


Macbeth, beware Macduff! 'Shake/. 


affliction * 
. b. h, an * 0 
Fx 1528 he plu ral of enough. 


he 
A of true courage · 


"The walls of th 
The walls ol 
marbles are poliſhed, 


Shakeſpeare's King Leav. 
In a ſufficient number. 


at all | 


(1045 ſtones do adorn it, Hooker. 
fiſh foes enow beſides, 
) wo night, for his deſtruction walt. Milton. 
mo conquering brother will have ſlaves enow, ma 
To 1 his cruel vows for victory. ryden. 


rn works of architecture to employ 
bee 8 _ Addiſon on Medals. 
aton q 


eV. adv. [French.] By the way. 
* 3 Elan rench.] To irritate; to 
9 


to make furious; to exaſperate. 
N their quarrel ſhould not ſo much encourage as enrage 


hem, being to revenge the dithonour done to their = 8 
canli deceitful enemies. 4 ay ward. 
Ci aged at this, upon the bawd I flew; 


And that which moſt enrag'd me was, 'twas true. Walſh. 


7 Ex NE. v. a. from range.] To place regularly; 


- 10 order. 
e In their jaw | 
Three ranks of iron teeth enranged were. Fairy Queen. 
As fair Diana, in treſh ſummer's day, 
Beholds her nymphs enrang'd in ſhady wood, Fairy Queen. 


7. EXA TANK. v. 4. [from ant.] To place in orderly 
men. Shakeſpeare. 


tanks. i 
«cre had he to errant his TD a 
hg the participle preterite 


J ExRAT r. v. 4. from rap : 
ſeems to be exrapte | 
1. To throw into an 


thuſiaſm, 1 myſelf 


ike a prophet; ſuddenly errapt 3 
A that this day is ominous. Shakeſpeare. 
2. In the following quotation it ſeems erroneouſly 
* written for exzwrap?, involv'd; wrapt up. | 
get he been plates in thoſe ſtudies as to neglect the polite 
arts of painting and poetry. | Arbuthnot and Pope, 
Jo Ex AIT TUR E. v. 4. from rapture.] To tranſport 

with pleaſure; to delight highly. ; 
% ExAAVisn. v. 4. [from raw.) To throw into 
extaſy; to tranſport with delight. | 
What ee 5 . 

Frail men, whoſe eyes ſeek. heavenly things to ſee, 

At fight thereof ſo much enraviſb'd be? Spenſer. | 
Exra'viShmenT., u. J. [from enraviſb.] Extaly of 
delight. | . : 

They contract a kind of ſplendor from the ſeemingly obſcuring 
vail, which adds to the exravi/dments of her tranſported admirers. 
lanville's Scepſis. 
T EXIT“ UU. w. a. [eurbumer, French.] To have 
theum through cold. 
The phyſician is to enquire where the party hath taken cold or 
enrbeumted. | __ _ Harvey. 
To EAI. v. 4. [enricher, French. ] 
1. To make wealthy; to make opulent. 8 
The king will enrich him with great riches, and will give him his 


daughter, . I Sam. xvii. 25» 
Henry is able to enrich his queen, 
And not to ſeek a queen to make him rich. Shakeſpeare. 
Great and glorious Rome queen of the earth, 
do far renown'd, and with the ſpoils enrieb'd | 
Of nations, Milton's Paradiſe Regain'd. 
Thoſe are ſo unhappy as to rob others, without W them- 

felves, enbam. 
2. Jo fertiliſe; to make fruitful. 
See the ſweet brooks in ſilver mares creep, 
| Enrich the meadows, and ſupply the deep. 
3. To ſtore; 
deſirable, 


There is not any one among them that could ever erich his own 


extaſy; to tranſport with en- 


Blackmore, 
to ſupply with augmentation of any thing 


4 underſtanding with any certain truth, or ever edity others therein, 
| Raleigh's Hiſtory. 


Exr1cuuent. z. / [from exrich.] 
1. Augmentation of wealth. 
2. Amplification ; improvement by addition, 

ave procured a tranſlation of that book into the general lan- 
17 not without great and ample additions, and curichment there- 


: Bacon's Holy War, 
* Itis a aſt hindrance to the exrichment of our underſtandings, if 
N18 ve you too much of our time and pains among infinites and un- 
iy fearc ables, Watt's Logick, 
ut 9 Exiv/ae, 4, a. [from ridge.] To form with longi- 
F tudinal protuberances or — 1 
It 6 He had a thouſand noſes, 
* Hows walk'd and wav'd like the exridged fea: 
; 0, b © was ſome tiend, „ N N King Lear. 
" "XRING, v. a. [from rimg.] Io bind round; to 
N eneirele. 
7 8 Ivy fo 
mm "mb, the barky fingers of the elm, : Shakeſpeare. 
* -NRUPEN, w. 3. [from ripe. ] To ripen; to ma- 
ure; to bring to perzetiion. 
- The Summer, how it envipen'd the year; 
=o „ „ And Autumn, what our golden harveſts were. Donne, 
1 * *©NROBE, w. a. [from robe.] To dreſs; to clothe; 
pro to h b 0 
ah wit; to inveſt, ; 
Lit, T1 | Her mother hath intended. 
ut, quaint in green, ſhe ſhall be looſe chi, 
I " th ribbantls pendant, flaring bout her head. Shakeſp. 
5 1 10 55 Ll, . . 1 French, |] 
* 3% inſert in a roll, liſt, or regiſter, 
= - ere be enrolled amonglt the king's forces about thirty thouſand 
nes | wo the eus. 1. Mac. x. 36. 
** ee ourſelxes emalle in this heavenly family as ſervants, and 
* : . Spratt, 
| wh The champions, all of high degree, 
5 {ai 0 knighthood lov'd, and deeds of chivalry, 
rong'd to the liſts, and envy'd to behold 
4 © names of others, not their own %. Dryden. 
deg rigs an ever-honour'd name of old, | 
nta h in Ulytſes' focial litt 27% J. Pepe's Odyſſey. 
By u eroes and heroines of old, 
a tro honour only were che 
. wa, theic brethren of the (kies; 
5 To Ch though late, {hall Stella riſe, Swift. 
_ Ford; to leave in writing. 
A¹ Ui; 6, Loo content to your ſucceſſion; 
4, 6 an exredled in the parliament, Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
1 Left the Laws, which none (hall find 
i * on th, . , of what the ſpirit within 
gef lie ut Cngrave. Mikeon's Paradiſe Lift. 


ENS: 5 
3. To involre; to inwrap. Ag 
From his infernal furnace forth he threw 
Huge flame, that dimmed all the heaven's light, 
Enroll'd in duſkiſh ſmoak and brimſtone blue. 


| Fairy Queen, 
EN ROLLER. I. . [from enrol.] He that enrols; he 
that regiſters. 


Exnrzo'LMENT. 1. | [from envol.] Regiſter; writing in 
which any thing is recorded; record. 
The king himſelf cauſed t6 be enrolled, and teſtified by a notary 
jg. and delivered the enrolments, with his own hands, to the 
iſhop of Saliſbury. Davies on Ireland. 
To Exrxo'or. wv. 4. [from mot.] To fix by the root; 
to implant * | | 
He cannot ſo preciſely weed this land, 
As his miſdoubts preſent occafion : | 
His foes are ſo enrooted with his friends, 
That, plucking to unfix an enemy, , : 
He doth unfaſten ſo and ſhake a friend. | Shakeſpeare, 
0 EnrRo'uxD. v. a. [from round.) To environ; to 
ſurround; to encircle; to incloſe. 
Upon his royal face there is no note 
.. How dread an army hath exrounded him. 
ENS. 1. 2 [Latin.] 
I, Any being or exiſtence. 
2. [In chymiſtry.] Some things that are pretended to 
contain all the re or virtues of the ingredients 
they are drawn from in a little room. 
ENSA'MPLE. 1. J. [e/#mpio, Italian] Example; pat- 
tern; ſubject of imitation. This orthography is now 
juſtly diſuſed. a 
Such life ſhould be the honour of your lights | 
Such death, the {ad ex/amp/c ot your night. Sperſer's Sonnets, 
Ye have us for an enſample, | | Phil. iii. 17. 
Such as would be willing to make uſe of our ex/ample ty do the 
ſame thing, where there is not the ſame neceſſity, may not be able 
to vouch our practice for their excuſe, Sanderſon, 
To ENSAMPLE, v. a. [from the noun.] To exemplify; 
to ſhew by example; to give us a copy. 
I have followed all the ancient poets hiſtorical : firſt, Homer, who, 
in the perſon of Agamemnon, enſampled a good governor and a 
virtuous man. N ? ger: 
To Ensa'NGUINE. v. @. [/argris, Latin; enfanglanter, 
French.] To ſmear with gore; to ſuffuſe with blood. 
a Wich cruel tournament the ſquadrons join, 
Where cattle paſtur'd late; now ſcatter'd lies, 
ith carcaſſes and arms, th' enſanguin'd field 
ſerted. | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
To EnsCns'puts. v. as [from /chedule.] 'Vo.intert in 
a ſchedule or writing. | 
8 You mult buy that peice 
With full accord to all our juſt demands, 
Enſchedul'd here Shakeſpeare's Hey V 
To ExscoN E. v. a. [from ſconce.] To cover as with 
a fort; to ſecure. Hanmer, 
I myſelf ſometimes, hiding mine honour in my neceſſity, and 
fain to ſhuffle, to hedge, and to lurch; and yet your rogue will en- 
ſeonce your rags, your cat=a-mountain looks under the ſhelter of your 
honour. Shakeſpeare,” 
She ſhall not ſee me, I will exſconce me behind the arras, 
| Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
We make trifles of terrours, enſcoxcing ourſelves in ſeeming 


Shakeſp. Henry V. 


knowledge. Shakeſpeare. 
A ſort of error to en/corce | 
1 and ignorance. Hudibras, 
This he courageoully invaded, 


And having enter'd, barricado'd, 
Enſconc'd himfelf as formidable | 
As could be, underneath a table, Hudibras. 
To ENSEAM. v. a. [from ſeam.] To ſow up; to in- 
cloſe by a ſeam or juncture of needlework, 
A name engraved in the reveſtiary of the temple, one ſtole away, 
and exſcamed it in his thigh. Canden. 
To EN SEA “R. v. a. [from ſcar.] To cauteriſe; to ſtanch 
or op with fire. 
ſear thy fertile and conceptious womb; ; 
Let it no more bring out tingrateful man. Shakeſpeare, 
To Ens8n1'sLD. wv. 4. [from /hield.] To ſhield; to 
cover; to protect, | | 
Theſe black maſks _ 4 
Proclaim an enfhield beauty, ten times louder 
Than beauty could diſplay Shakeſpeare, 
To ENSHRI'NE. v. à. [from /orine.| To encloſe in a 
cheſt or cabinet; to preſerve and ſccure as a thing 
ſacred, | ; « 
. He ſeems 7 
A phenix, gaz'd by all, as that ole bird, 
When to ex/brine his reliques 0 the ſun's 
Bright temple, to Egyptian "Thebes he flies, 
85 he ſots combine | | 
* care a monkey to ine. Tate's Juvenal. 
Fr fortune next, with looks ſerene and kind, 
Addiſon, 


Receives 'em, in her ancient tane en/brin'd. 
[enfiformir, Latin. ] Having the ſhape 


Milton, 


E!\NS$1FORM. adj. 
of a ſword, as the xiphocides or rm cartilage, 
ENSI GN. u. / 1.4% ne, French. ] 
1. The flag or ſtandard of a regiment. 
Hang up your eig, let your drums he ſtill, Shakeſp. 
The Turks till prefling on, got up to the top of the walls Wich 
eight ue, from whence they had repulſed the defendants, 
? Knoles's Hiftory, 
Men taking occaſion from the qualities, whercin they obſerve 
often ſeveral individuals to agree, range them into torts, in order to 
their naming under which individuals, according to their conformity 
to this or that abſtract idea, come to be ranked as under enſign. 
ele. 
2. Any ſignal to aſſemble. 
He will lift up an ex/ig# to the nations from far. 
3. Badge; or mark of diſtinction, rank, or oflice, 
Princes that fly, their ſceptres lelt behind, 
Contempt or pity, where they travel, find; 
The ex/tgns of our pow'r about we bear, 
And ev'ry land pays tribute to the fair, Wuller. 
The marks or ex/igns of virtues contribute, by their noblenels, 
to the ornament of the figures; as the decorations belonging to the 
liberal arts, to war, or ſacrifices, Dryden, 


4. The officer of foot who carries the flag, [Vormerly 
written ancient. | | 
E'/N$1GNBEARER. . /. [enſign and bear, ] He that 
carries the flag; the enſign. 
If it be true that the giants ever made war againſt heaven, 
been a fit ex/ignbearer for that company. 
To ENnSLA'VE. v. a. [from /ave.] 


1. Jo reduce to ſervitude; to deprive of liberty, 
The conquer'd alſo, and exflav'd by war, 


I fa. v. 


he had 
Sidney. 


Shall, with their freedom loſt, their virtue loſe. Milton, 
I to do this! I, whom you onee thought brave, 
To fell my country, and my king en//ave ! Dryden, 
Long draughts of ſleep his monſtrous limbs cue 
He rcels, and falling fills the ſpacious cave. Dryden's An. 
He is certainly the mott ſub » the moſt e 4 who is fo 
in his underſtanding. Lock 


90 e. 
private 


While the balauce of power is equally held, the ambition of 


2, To make over to another as his ſlave or bondman. 


ENT 


men gives neither danger nor fear, nor can poſſibly cave their 
country. * wife. 


No man can make another man to be his ſlave, unleſs he hath - 
firſt ex/aved himſelf to life and death, to pleaſure or pain, to hope 
or fear: command thoſe paſſions, and you are frter than the Parthian 
king. * Taylor's Rule of living bey 

The more virtuouſly any man lives, and the leſs he is e to 
any luft, the more ready he is to entertain the principles of religion, 

| Tilloiſor. 

A man, not having the power of his own lift, cannot by compact, 

or his own conſent, en//ave himſelf to any one, nor put himſelf under 


3 8 arbitrary power of another, to take away lite when he 
pleaſes, | 


| Lathe. 
EnSta/VeEMENT. x. / [from ex/ſlave.] The ſtate of 


ſervitude; ſlavery; abject ſubjection. 
The chileren of Iſrael, according to their method of inning, 
after mercies, and thereupon returning to a freſh enſlavement to 
their enemies, had now ied ſeven years in cruel ſubjection. Scat. 
ExsLAVTR. u. . from en/lave.] He that reduces 
others to a ſtate of ſervitude. - 
What indignation in her mind, 
Againſt ex/lavers of mankind! | 
To Envv's, v. a [erfuiore, French.] 


To follow; to 
Jarſue, | 


Flee evil, and do good; ſeek peace, and enſue it. Com. Pray. 
But now theſe Epicures begin to ſmile, 
And ſay, my doctrine is more ſaſe than true; 
And that I fondly do myſelf beguile, GEN 
While theſe receiv'd opinions I ewe. Davies. 


To Ensvu'e. v. . A 
2. To follow as a cofiſequence to premiſes. [ 
et this be granted, and it ſhall hereupon plainly eſe, that the 
light of ſcripture once ſhining in the world, all other light of nature 
is therewith in ſuch ſort drowned, that now we need it not. Hooter. 

2. Jo ſucceed in a train of events, or courſe of time. 
The man was noble; 
But with his laſt attempt he wip'd it out; 

ſtroy'd*his country; and his name remains 

Io the cg age abhorr'd. Shakeſprave's Corlilunur. 


Biſhops are placed by collation of the king, without any precedent 
election or confirmation enſuing. ayward. 


Of worſe deeds worſe ſufferings muſt en/e, Milton. 
With mortal heat each other ſhall purſue; 


What wars, what wounds, what ſlaughter ſhall enſue! Drydey. 
Impute not then thoſe ills which may enſue 
To me, but thoſe who with inceſſant hate 


Purſue my life, Rowe's Ambitious Stepmother, 
Then grave Clariſſa graceful wav'd her fan; 
Pope. 


Silence enſ#'d, and thus the nymph began. 

ExsURAN CE. nf, [from enſure. ] | | | 

1. Exemption from hazard, obtained by the payment of 
a certain ſur, | 


2. The. ſum paid for ſecurity, . 
ExsU'RANCER: . / [from — He who under- 
takes to ae from hazard. | | 
he vain ee of life, ; 
And they who moſt perform'd, and promis'd lefs; 
Ev'n Short and Hobbes, forſook th* unequal firifes . Dryden. 
To Ensv'ks. w. 4. [from ſure, afſurer, French. ] 
1. To aſcertain; to make certain; to ſecure. 


It is eaſy to entail debts on ſucceeding ages, but how to en/tre 
peace for any term of years is difficult enough. Swift, 


2, To exempt any thing from hazard by paying a certain 
ſum, on condition of being reimburſed for miſcarriage, 
3. To promiſe reimburfement of any miſcarriage for a 
certain reward ſtipulated; | | 
A mendicant contracted with a country fellow for a quantity of 
corn, to enſure his ſheep for that year. 'Eftrange, 
EnSu'kuR. . / [from enſure.] One who makes con- 
tracts of enſurance; one who for a certain ſum exempts 
any thing from hazard. 
EnTA'BLATURP, J 2. , [ſrom table.]. The architrave, 
ExTA'BLAMENT, | friſe, and cornice of a pillar; being 
. . 5 . . }, 4 
in effe the extremity of the vagus, which is either 
1 by pillars, or by a wall, if there be no 
columns. | Harris, 
EnTA'lL, #. /. [ feudum talliatum, from the French 
entaille, cut, from tailler, to cut. 
1 The eſtate entailed or ſettled, with 
of its deſcent. | 
2. The rule of deſcent ſettled for any eſtate, 
3+ Engraver's work; inlay; Obſolete. 
Well it appeared to have been of old 
A work of rich entail, and curious mold, 5 
Woven with anticks and wild imagery. : Fairy Queen, 
To ENTAIL. v. e, to cut; enzailler, French. 
1. To ſettle the deſcent of any eſtate, ſo that it cannot 
be by any ſubſequent poſſeſſor bequeathed at pleaſure. 


; I here entail 
The crown to thee and to thine heirs for ever. 


regard to the rule 


Shakeſpeare. 
Had Richard unconſtrain'd reſign'd the throne, | 
A king can give no more than is his own : | 
The title ſtood ii , had Richard had a fon; Dryden, 


1. To fix unalienably upon any prion or thing; 
None ever had a privilege of infallibility extailed to I he ſaid. 
Digby on Bodies. 
The intemperate and unjuſt tranſmit their bodily infirmities and 


diſeaſes to their children, and extail a ſecret curſe upon their eſtates. 


O | | 3 PE ON) Tillotſon. 
3. To cut. Obſolete; In the following paſlage it is 
neuter. | 
The mortal ſteel, diſpiteouſly ch 
Deep in their fleſh, quite through the iron walls, | 
That a large purple ſtream adown their giambeaux falls; F. g. 
To EN TA TME. v. g. [from tame] To tame; to ſub- 
jugate; to ſubdue. 3 | 
Tis not your inky brows, your black filk hair, 
Your bugle eyeballs, and your cheek of cream, 
That can extame my ſpirits to your worſhip; 
To EN AN OI E. v. g. [A word of uncertain etymo 
1. To inwrap or inſnare with ſomething not eaſily ex- 
tricable, as a net; or ſomethihg adheſive, as briars. 
2. Toloſe in multiplied involutions; as in a labyrinth, 
3. To twiſt, or confuſe in ſuch a manner as that a ſepa- 
pales cannot eaſily be made; to make an entarg/ef 
not. | N 
4. To involve in diſficulties; to embarraſs; to perplex. 
5 Now all labour, 
Marrs what It does, yea very force entangles 


Itſelf with ſtrength. akeſpeare's Ant. and Cleopatra 
Te knew not how to wreſtle with — — contingencies, BO lo 
abhorred to be entangled in ſuch, larendon. 


5. To purzle; to bewilder. 


The duke, being queſtioned, neither held filence as he micht 
nor cunſtaitly denſed it, But exrargled himſelf in his doubtful tak Ng 
ard. 


I ſuppoſe a great part of the difficulti 
and che heir X Jin ro ; ulties that 


S bukeſ. 
logy.] 


Hayw 
perplex mens thoughts, 
would be eaſily reſolves. Locle. 


6. To eninare by captious queſtions or artful talk, 


ENT Ln 2 _— 


E'NTHYMEME» 2. / LS he. 


8 took counſel how they . him la his 3. To receive hoſpitably. | An argy 
; att, xxii, 15. Be not forgetful - i | emen 
7. To diftradt with variety of cares, — , . 
No man that warreth enge‘ himſelf with the affairs of this Heav'n, ſet ope thy everlaſting gates, e fed 4 4 m where the major propoſition ; 
K 1 i 2 Tim, ii. 4. To entertain my vows of thanks and praiſe, Shakeſp. uppreuled, an only the minor and 2 0 
To multiply the intricacies or difficulties of a work. | 4+ To keep in one's ſervice. duced in words. : Pro. 
EnTa'nG LEMENT. , * [from entangle, 2 How many men would you require to the furniſhing of this which Playing much upon the ſimple or luſtrative atguinentas 
1. Involution of any thing intricate or efive, 0 _ in hand? And how long ſpace would you have _ — — eir entbymemes unto the people, they take u we 0 in, 
2. Perplexity; puzzle | N N Spenſer's Ireland. _— | Broun's . ers. 
, * You, fir, I entertain for one of my hundred; only I do not like What is an enthymeme, quoth Corneli ar Erie, 
The moſt improved ſpirits are frequently caught in the entang/e- | the faſhion of your garments, : Shakeſp. King Lear. replied Crambe, is when the major is 0 da liy, an enthymen, 
ments of a tenacious imagination, Glanville's Sceſis. I'll weep and ſigh but the marriage kept ſecret. 14.30 themi 
There will be no greater extanglements, touching the notion of And, leaving fo his . 50 0 5 To ENTICE. v of in enen ar P 8 
God and his providence, More“ Divine Dialogues 80 pleaſe ou entertain me. awd Sbakeſp, Cymbeline allure; Nee 10 mology. 15 
It is to fence againſt the entanglements of equivocal words, an the To hve is th ind m Oy. Ka Pn par we blandiihments or 4 
arts of ſophiſtry, that diſtinctions have been multiplied, — Locke 4 | wit nam ; to ſomething ſinful or deſtructive. hope, 
EnTa/ncGLER, v. /. [from gntangle.) One tha Meg This purpoſe God can entertain towards us. Decay of Piety. The readieſt way to entangle the mind with 
JD ENTER. . a 1 ee, 7 Tres 10 ne that entangles. 6. 10 p caſe; to amuſe; to divert. to entice the will to wanton las, ine doOrine, bf 
1 4. , nch. David entertained himſelf with the meditations of God's law, If a man entice a maid that is not betrothed, he dal Poolmafe, 
d 5 or come into _ place, not his hidden decrees or cqunſels, Decay of Piety. her to be his wife. de tha ſurely endow 
9 with the multitude of my redeem'd, They were capable of entertaining themſelves on a thouſand fub- So ſang the ſyrens, with enchanting ſound + Uli, 16, 
1 all enter heav'n, long abſent, * Milton | jects, without running into the common topicks. Addiſon. Enticing all to liſten, and be — þ 5 
A king of repute and learnin entered the liſts againſt him. Aster. Ihe hiſtory of the Royal Society ſhews how well philoſophy be- |EnTi/CEMENT:. 2. 1. [from entice ] . 
2. 4 0 nen in a buſine s, method, or ſociety. _ eee the progreſs of een Is as . Claes 1. The act or practice of allurin to ill 
e eldeſt being thus enter d, and th de th j ad ee elton on the Claſicks, ? | 
would be impoſſible to hinder th 6th * * 0 In gardens, art can only reduce the beauties of nature to a figure Suppoſe we that the ſacred word of God can at their hands re; 
3. Jo introduce or admit into any counſel. | which the common eye may better take in, and is therefore more is — „eee enticement the holy ordinances of the ch 
, dolod eee ee | wes gs ſatisfacti | Pope's Pref. to the Iliads. ure ee — 1 Pr 
And know how we proceed, heſp. 7. 70 admit With fatistacion. g ö i i . 
4. To ſet down in 3 wiing. Shakeſp. Corlolamus, 4 1 3 err „en beaſ to entertain probability he 2 Wi EN aneful cup, 
| ; a on to knowledge and certalnty. ke, . 1 nl Mi 
0 ee, ep. Henry iv ENTERTAINER. 1. / (from extertein.] * TW es 7 183 one 18 allured to ill; blendit, 
Agues and fevers are extered promiſcuouſly, yet in the few bills “' He that keeps others in his ſervice. — Ee 
they have been diſtinguiſhed, - Graunt's Bills of Mortality. He was, in his nature ind conſtitution of mind, not very appre- 5 „ oy OO 1 h wo þ 55 | 
Jo KnTER, . . | henſive or forecaſting of future events afar off, but an emtertainer E ! 0 qyior's Rule of living bel 
1. To come in; to go in. of fortune by the day. . Henry VII. dh gs 1. J. from entice.] One that allures to i 
* Be not flochful to go and to cer to poſſeſs the land. Jud 2. He that treats others at his table. . * Charming) 3 ny 
Fs Other creature 3 8 n to the gueſts and to the entertainer their great ee Nach fare U. and f SY | 
caſt, bird, Inſect, or worm, durſt 6: | ake, e Smalridee, e {trikes a lute well, and ſings moſt cen. 
2. To enctrate mentally ng ws Hoy ay l Milton, lt is little the ſign of a wiſe or good man to ſuffer Angers E/NTIERTY. 2. /. [entiert? French ] 4 A h Adiifa, 
_ we at entrance. be tranſgreiled, in order to purchaſe 2 0 : whole; no 
PP $ N pleaſed with Livy for his manner of telling a] rainer e e n et barely a part. | 
and wit Uult for hi ö inci ; . tier. Someti i i 
JAA his entering Into þ v3 7 prev 3 He that pleaſes, diverts, or amuſes. 4 quantity; oh ale — in bs tg hes Ln 
They were not capable of eniering into the numerous concurrin NTERTA INMENT, 7, / [from ente rtain.] Ba, be paſſed, | Bacon's Off. of * 
'rrings of action, 1 Improvement of the Mind, | |» Conver ſation, EN TIRE. ad. [entier, French; integer, Latin,] . 
3. To engage in, gp Np Tas 2. Treatment at the table; convivial proviſion, | 1. Whole; undivided, 
king hath often extered on ſeveral expanſive projects, Arrived there, the little houſe they fill, It is not ſafe to divide, but to extel the exrire, ſtill in gener 
on 2 © to diſſipate wealth, Addiſon on the War, Ne look for entertainment where none was; 1 | Bacon's Collection of Cale { 
1 ou * did not care to enter into buſineſs "till after their ore ee ee a pron _ at * will; . 2. e ee complete in its parts. 1 
8 0 eo contentment has, L 4 i i f 
4. To be initiated in. ; With Britiſh bounty in his ſhip he feaſts e e an 2 1 m— tial a 
0 pity and ſhame, that thoſe who to live well | Th' Heſperian princes, his amazed gueſts, Water and earth, compoſed of old worn particles 1 * 
Enter'd fo tair, ſhould turn aſide! Milton, o find that wat'ry wilderneſs exceed a of particles, would not be of the ſ 17: 
Pe 5 f 1 , : ö £ p , t the ſame nature and texture now with 
s loon as they once entered into a taſte of pleaſure, politeneſs, ie entertainment of their great Madrid, Waller. water and earth compoſed of entire particles in the beginn 
_ one they fell into a thouſand violences, conſpiracies, | 3+ a 995 oy reception, > | Nw Epi 
and diviſions, Addiſon on Italy.] 4. Reception; admiſſion 3. Full; complete; iſt iſites in i ; 
4 . . | . j plete; compriſing all requiſites in itſelf, 
NTERDEAL, #. /. [entre and deal.] Reciprocal tranſ- [t is not eaſy to imagine how it ſhould at firſt gain entertainment, | , The church of Rome nh right conſidered that publick prer 
actions. Obſolete. but much more difficult to conceive how it ſhould be univerſally | is a duty entire in itſelf, a duty requiſite to be pertormed 5 
For he is praftis'd well in policy, | propagated, Tillotſon; | tener than ſermons can be made, Hiker 


An action is entire when it is complete in all its parts; a, a 


And thereto doth his courting mot apply z 5. he ſtate of being in pay as ſoldiers or ſervants. Nr 
, a beginning, a middle, an 


"To learn the enterdeal of princes ſtrange, Have you an army ready, ſay you? 


o mark th' intent of counſels, and the cha h A moſt royal one. "The centurions and their ch di —— Spectators Ne ahh 
1. Ot fates, . Hubberd's Tale, ſtinckly billeted, already in the entertainment, and to be — at 4+ Sincere; hearty w 4 | 
NTERING. . J. [from enter. ] Entrance; paſſage into] , mh! 0 of old — — | wool ein 
"T lace, 6. Payment of ſoldiers or ſervants. Now obſolete, Mane mingled with regarts nt Tas | 
© Tels laid waſte, fo that there is no houſe, no entering In. 1/alab, The entertainment of the general, upon his firſt arrival, was but a ING een Sbaleſp. King L. 
To KN TIRLA “CI. v. 4. [entrelafſer, French. ] 'To inter- fix ſhillings and rene Davies on Ireland. '| 144 an r 
6 The captains did covenant with the king to ſerve him with certain ahqured and olficious with the King of Cre. * 
This lady walked outright, *till me might fee h ö numbers of men, for certain wages and entertainment. Davies, | . Firm; ſure; ſolid; fixed. 
Y Gut, cht ſee her enter into a fine | 79, Amuſement; diverſion, | | Entire and ſure the monarch's rule muſt prove, 
Who founds her greatneſs on her ſubjects love, Prin, 


cloſe arbor: it was of trees, whoſe branches fo lovingly cnterlaced , , | 
one another, that it could teſiſt the ſtrongeſt violence of t : light, Sid, 8 1 4 3 3 5 Unmingled : unallayed 
» ons 11 ( 3 x 


NTERO'CKLE, 10 [exterscele, Latin.] A rupture from] than chat 1 aſk you ; 
the bowels preſling through or Alalg the peritonæ- Paſſions Fave to be our ſervants, and not > Ada N Thenceforth, but in 8 joy entire Mittin 
um, ſo as to fall down into the groin, The remedy in ſome agitation for entertainment, but never to throw reaſon out of | 7. Honeſt; firmly adherent; faithful. | 9 
ſuch caſcs, is chiefly by truſſes and bolſters, @uincy, le ſeat. + Temple, No man had ever a heart more exzhre to the king, the church, a 
If the inteſtine only is fallen, it becomes an enterccele; if the 8. Dramatick performance; the lower comedy, his country; but he never ſtudied the eaſieſt ways to thoſe ends, 
omentum or epiploon, epiplocelez and if both, entervepiplocele, A. great number of dramatick extertainments are not comedies, Clarentot 
| Sharp's Surgery. but tive-ack ſarces. AI had many perſons, of whoſe extire affeQions W _—_ 
An. 


EnTrro'toavy, M, 7. here v and ayes.” The anatomi- ExnTxrT1'ssu ED, adj, [entre and e. eee red. 
cal account of the bowels and LG parts, or intermixed with various OS —.— 8. rin ſtrength; with vigour unabated; with pour: 
unbroken, | 


EnTrroſmrnatos, . / rige and cwAuA 1 The ſword, the mace, the crown imperial | | | 
Soo att: | . An The entertifſued robe of gold and notes gy 'Shakeſp. Henry V. Then back to fight again, new breathed and entire, Hefe 


umbilical or navel rupture. 
|! To EnrtHhRO'nk. w. a. | rom. throne. ] EnTi'RELY, adv. from entire. | 


. * f „ Hs Fo Y ch. \ 

| a RPA'RLANCK 0 7. owe and parler, French.) Par- II. To place on a regal ſeat, II. In the whole; without diviſion, 

ey; mutual talk; conference. Mercy is above this ſcepter'd ſwa Euphrates, run 11 ſinketh partly i the lakes of Chaldza, ind 

During the exterparianes the Seots diſcharged againſt tho Engliſh, It is extbroned in che 09.8 of bs | falls 9 entirely mow. Tag ar rhe ug 25 Aud. 
not without breach of the laws af the field, Hayw, It is an attribute to God himſelf. Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice, | 2» Completely; full | 
EnT&RPLA'ADER, . % [extre and plead. ] The diſcuſ- On a tribunal filver'd, TE i ere aid ke all that he had made 
ſing of a point incidentaally fal ing out, before the Sn and himſelf, in chair: of gold, | View'd, and beheld ! all was entirely R Milk 
principal cauſe can take end. For example: two ſe. RO aer a h Shakeſpeare, | Chyle may be ſaid to be a vegetable juice in the oma of 
veral perſons, being found heirs to land 3 ſeve- The peers 3 Fes _ = Es Pope's Odyſſe e 3 he 35 ee. . 3 — 
N . N 0 1 . OV. w ; it 1 rey lo. 

ral officers in one county, the king is brought in| 2, To inveſt with ſovereign authority. : IE OO IR 


doubt whether livery ought to be made; and there- This 2x was no fooner elected and extbroned, but hat he began General conſent entirely altered the whole frame of their pom 
tore, before livery be made to either, they muſt enter- 13 * * new rapines, Ayliffe's Parergon, ment, Swiſs | 
plead ; that js, try between themſelves who is the right SNTHUSIA'SM, v. / Levis. 3. With firm adherence; faithfully. 
eir, | Cornet, | 1+ A vain belief of private revelation; a vain confidence Which when his penſive lady ſaw from far, 


„Nr. 8 5 of divine favour or Fach Great woe and ſorrow did her foul aſſay 
VN'U'ERPRISE., . / [ entrepriſe, French. ] An under- communication. As weening that the ſad end of the 0 


taking of hazard; un arduous attempt. Bnthufta/m is founded neither on reaſon nor divine revelation, but And higheſt G 7; Fairy Nu 
3 the time io execute mine exterpy . ks del of + trom on conceity of a warmed or overweening brain. Locke. ET Kok „ * [ Fas — Lab | 9 Q 
Yan og nas act, u. 6. (2+ Heat of imagination; violence of paſſion; confidence | , Totality; comnl, 3 
Whet on Warwick to this exterpriſe, Shateſp, Henry VI. of, opinion. | | "lon oh rag oy if evered from ide th 
N , 4 deck Mlovati 8 : | arch, each ſingle ich, if ſevere 2 
„ dae eee ae ee tt ety 
*r *. Pres f b Fg Iden. maging w, in itſelf, the very height and life of poetry, which, by | eien of the whole fabrick, of which it is a parts By 
0 B'NTERPRISE, . 4. [from the noun, ] a kind of cf ggf, or extraordinary emotion of ſoul, makes it ſeem | 2, Honeſty; integrity, 
1. 'Vo undertake; to attempt; to eflay. to us that we behold thoſe things which the poet paints Dryden . *. integrity. 
No malt I te the work thou r ENrTuv“SsI1AST. . /. e. ; e EnTiiTLs, . 50 ar French.] ble 
Be wanting, but afford thee equal aid, Mitten, | t» One who vainly imagines a private revelation; 1. To grace or dignify with a title or honouradie f. 
5. | b p elation; one 
inces were only vlyets of thoſe afſemblies, by whoſe confulta- | who has a vain confidence of his intercourſe with God pellation. | . 
don: and awthority the great ations were refolyed and enterpriſes. Lat an este be principled that he of his teacher is inſpired, | 2. Lo give a title or diſcriminative appellation; . b 
An epick poem, or the hervick action of ſome great IN — C S OE Wm book: | ical el 
out fo 'th common good and hon our of the Chriſtian mary, ang #250 in vain bring the evidence of clear reaſons _ * 5 3 the ee e 0 ee 1 ng Comme G 
and executed ha ma as well written now, as it ol : . 8 oc Ke. ought not unworthy to rought into publick audiencts 
by the — . : 2 4 5 5 8 bar, 1. _ of a At a o violent paſſions. that name they extit/ed the books which we term Acme 
Haſte then, and loſe no time! f hapman seems to have been of an arrogant turn, and an en- 
The buſinels mult be enter pris'd this nights t in_poctry, Pope's Pref, to the liiads. | Next favourable thou, 
We mult lurpriſe the court in its delight. Dryden |** One of elevated fancy, or exalted ideas, Who highly thus to entitle me vouchſaf'ſt yy! 
2. Lo receive; to entertain, Obſolete, 1 8 — _ Cecilia came, Far other name deſerving! Milton's Para 
in goodly garmeute, that her well became, wentrels of the vocal frame; . To ſuperſcribe, or prefix as a title. 
Tale wan "n forth in honourable wile, a $2 2 e, trom her ſaered ſtorey g How os zeal for — is to entitle chriſtianity to theit 2 
. , Him at the threthold met, and well did exterpriſe. Spenſer, 2 the former narrow bounds, | and to charge atheiſm on thoſe who will not ſubmit. * 
| : _ ; nd added length to fotemn ſounds, We have b th ames prelixed a Y 
E'xrTxrrniinh, % [from enterpriſe. | A man ot en- With nature's mother-wit, and arts unknown beſo 14 hol 0 n | _ 
terpriſe; one who undertakes = things; one who] ExTHusia'srical,) 0 wp Fans mer wm mu - 
engages himſelf in important and dangerous deſigns, [ExThvSta'sr1CK, > CO IE LOI 
Es Tm proved — deter- with happ ry 1. Perſuaded of for A IT RE a... we, deſcended from your facred line, , 
agg 4 Nd VI. He pretended nat non * 3 * the deity. ro woe e 4 50 in aphoiiny Dryden" * 
= , Nats, ab ' leraphick cat 0 ini. arth. et e 
To * NTERTA IN, mote [ extretenir 5 rench.] mitable unaccountable tranſports of 1 5 9 God diſcovers the martyr and conſeſſor withont the wins — 
1. *. converſe with, to talk * 3 2, Vehemently hot in any cauſe. * | and tortures, and will hereafter entitle many to the rewards % 
{ head was fo well del u magazine, that nothing could be 3. Elevated in fancy; exalted in ideas, ne nd . Mr continuance of the dude Fg 


propoled which he was got readily turniſhed to MO My A | n — tel or prophetick ftyle, by reafon of the eagerneſs of | and goodneſs, by humiliation and prayer. —_— 

2. Lo treat at the table. ahe tancy, doth not always tollow theeven Uuead of diſcourſe, Burnet, |£ Hardly even is the penitent finger ſaved; thus dhe 1g 
1 At lat, ſublim'd 4 * Y + ; ; and .. w 

by which alone he can be reconciled to his Creator, ig 


„ adept band Hcl ST; In — 
10 * ü : i c . AIP 5 2 . | 
| 1 ” Ten r. 5. To grant any thing as claimed by a title, 1 


* F 


1 


8 t 
* 


4 | 
7 Toe us I el Jags.) bein 2 
Uri. hich really is; a . 
whic | : 
Io — Wh earth's dowry and heaven s debt, | 
e entity of . are not yet: PF ME 
beleſt, but furen e net phyfieal eſſence, but a mere relative 
fg is no real entf, nor phyfic Bhs. Bentley. 
fer en An bone fy Hudibras, 
The ſouls of detun * | f | 
: les 0 Ing. ph R : 
. particular 5 a though 15 and Might, give an wy, - 
or aich we call crackling, puffintz, and ſpitting 3 as in 3 
, ö fire, |; p f . 
ind halen 10 8 and damnation, both Romiſh and Re- 


, es of ſa = ith- 
God _ men's particular entity, 8 conſidered, with 


ammond's Fundamentals. 

ſpect to demeanours. ; vor 
N d o eninare; to entangle 

: Erol. G. As from tail. T { 3 le; 


to toils or nets. 


, 


to bring * land forces from their ſhips, and entolled both their 
e cu 


; i er than theirs, both by ſea 
"OLE e ee Bacon s New Atlantis. 


[from zomb.] To put into a tomb; 


navy and the 
and layd, | 7 
% ETO MB. V+ Oh 


to but. f 
re firſt begun tor 
heck ok places where they were entombed, 


T at once for thee, and yet it may again, 
if hon „but not entomb thyſelf alive, 


interring of holy martyrs, ond 
the interring of holy * wy 


thy reputation in à tent.  , Shakeſpeare. | 
Ain the beaſt's vaſt womb, , _ . . * 
The choice and flow'r of all their as om „ Denbam. 
/. without a ſingular. [entrailles, Fr. 


ExTRAlLS. 7 | 
» 4 
irrte. : > PR . h te 
inteſtines; the inward parts; the guts. 
In — hath thy fiery heart ſo parch'd thine extrails, . 1 
That not a (ear can fall Shakeſpeare's Henry V . 
The entrails are all without bones; ſave that a bone is ſometimes 
fund in the heart of a ſtag, Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
n 1 tear that harden'd heart from out her breaſt, 
Which with her entrails makes my hungry hounds a feaſt, | Dryd. 
internal parts- | | ü 
. hs - recious g that lightens all the hole; 
And ſhews the ragged extrails of this pit.  Shakeſp. 
He had brought to light but little of that treaſures that lay ſo long 
kid in the dark entrai(s of America, - Locke. 
| 'The earth 5x loſt | a 
folt of her rids, as entrails 3 being now, | 
I no leſs ſor marble than for gold. 


1. 


Ben fon ſon. 


to interweave; to diverſify, vi 
Over him, art ſtriving to compare 
With nature, did an arbor 2 diſpred, 
med of wanton ivy, flow'ring fair,  _ 
ery which the hel ep! 8 7 did ſpread, 

His pricking arms entraiſ d with roſes red. 

A little wicker baſket, | 

Made of fine twigs, entrailed curiouſly, 

In which they gather'd flowers. 
FaTRANCE. 2. /+ [entrant, French. ] 
1. The power of entering into a place, - — 

Wheace are you, ſir? Has the porter his eyes in his head, that he 
gives #17axce to ſuch companions ? Pray, get you out. Shep. 
Where diligence opens the door of the underſtanding, and im- 


Spenſer's Prothal. 


partially keeps it, truth is ſure to find both an entrance and'a welcome 
too. f South, 
2. The act of ener, | 
The reaſon, that I gather, he is mad, | nf 
Is a mad tale he told to day at dinner, 
Of his own door being ſhut againſt his exrance, Shakeſp. | 
Better far, I gueſs, 
That we do make our entrance ſeveral wa Shakeſpeare. 
All the world's a ſtage, g 2 
And all the men and women merely players 
They have their exits and their entrances. Shakeſpeare. 


3. The paſſage by which a place is entered; avenue. 
He charged them to keep the paſſages of the hilly country; or by 
th. 


them there was an extrance into Judea. 
Palladio did conclude, that the principal entrance was never to be 
regulated by any certain dimenſions, but by the dignity of the maſter. 
Watton's Arebitecture. 
Many ure the ways that lead E 


To his grim cave, all diſmal! yet to ſenſe 
More terrible at th! entrance than within. 


N Milton. 
Let this, and every other anxious thought, 

At th' entrance of my threſhold be forgot Dryden's Juv. 

4 Initiation; commencement, 


This is that which, at firſt extrance baulks and cools them: they 


want their liderty, Locke. 
. Intellectual 78 knowledge. 


He that travellet 
language, goeth-to ſchool, and not to travel. 


6, The att of taking poſſeſſion of an office or dignity. 
From the firſt ey 
Uther more loving, or hetter beloved. 
7. "The beginning of any thing. 
Fi Auguttine in the extrance of one of his ſermons, makes a kind 
= . Hate will on Providence. 
11 eearl of Holland we have had occaſion to mention before in the 
| be upon this diſcourſe. Clarendon. 
Jo ExTRa'xcs, b. . [ from trance; tranſe, French, 


"0M treue, Latin, to paſs over; to paſs for a time 


105 one region to anot er, ] 


o put into a trance; to withdraw the ſoul wholly to 
ny regions, while, the body appears to lie in dead 


Hayw. Edw. VI. 


2. lo put into an extaſy; 
objects, 


With delight 1 was entranced, and carried ſo far from myſelf, as 
an ſorry that you ended ſo ſoon, Spenſer. 
Ki Adam, now enforc'd to cloſe his eyes, | 
unk down, and all his ſpirits became emtranc'd. Milton, 
2 6 ee 0 ra * e note, a 
anc' d, and had no room or thought 
But all v*erpow'rd with eeſtaſy of bliſs, 
7.7 as in a picaling dream of paradiſe, 
2 P. w. q. [from trap. ] 
Iso enſnate; to catch in a trap or ſnare. 
Take hecd, mine eyes, how ye do ſtare 
woelerth too raſhly on that guileful netz 
, Which, if ever eyes entrapped are, 
Thee, her bands 10 by no means ſhall get. 
ravd of England, not the force of France, 


Math now entrapt th is. a 
«To involve aps. e noble-minded Talbot, Shakeſpeare. 


to entangle. pectedly in difficulties or diſtreſles ; 


Mu ortune waits adva 
man moſt wary, 


Dryden, 


ntage to entrap 


in her whelming lap. Fair Queen, 
He ſought to nt N i > ke 
Jvr10us perſon lies in wait to entrap thee in thy words. 


mir. Ks Keele. viii. 11. 


b 0 petit 8 French.] 
l aon; to ſolicit; to importune. 
i 8 Lord tor his wife. f 

u upon by ſolicitati 
bane wit y lolicitation. 


wha I proteſt, I love 


C. xxxv. Als 


ance of this king to his reign, never was king 


to make inſenſible of preſent 


Spenſer. 


7% ExnTRA'1L. V. 4. [intraltiare, Italian. ] To mingle; 


Fairy Queen. 


a country before he hath ſome entrance into the | 
Bacon's Eſſays. | 


| 3- To make a petition, 


k . 
h : . «A v0 
g 1 
* . 1 


I would ſhe were in heaven, fo ſhe could 8 
ntreat ſome power to change this curriſh Jew. Sbaleſpeare. 
The Lord was entreated of him, and Rebecca his * conceived. 

| Gen. xxv. 21. 


whom no | who 
Us oge 71. 


It were a fruitleſs attempt to appeaſe a power, 
could entreat, no repentance reconcile, 
3. To treat or uſe well or ill. r 0 ny 
Whereas thy ſervant worketh truly, entreat him not evil. 
Eecleſ. vii. 20, 
Muſt you, fir John, prote& my lady here? 
Entreat her not the worſe in that I pray 
You uſe her well. 
Well I extreated her, who well deſerv'd: 
I call'd her often; for ſhe always ſerv'd: 
Uſe made her perſon eaſy to my fight, 


| And eaſe inſenſibly produe'd delight. - , Prior. 
4+ To entertain; to amuſe. - Not uſed. DN 
My lord, I muſt extreat the time alone. 2 | 

—God ſhield I ſhould diſturb devotion, \ ! Shakeſpeare. 


9. To entertain; to receive. Not in uſe, 
The garden of Proſerpino this hight, 
And in the midſt thereof a filver ſeat, \ 
With a thick arbour goodly overdight, 
In which ſhe often us'd, from open heat, 
Herſelf to ſhroud, and pleaſures to entreat. 
0 ENTRE'AT, w. 2, 


1. To offer a treaty or compact. Not uſed, 
Alexander was the firſt that entreated peace with them. Mac. 
2. To treat; to diſcourſe. Not uſed. 


The moſt admirable myſtery of nature is the turning of iron, 
touched with the loadſtone, toward the North pole, of which 1 
| ſhall have farther occaſion to entreat. Hakewill, 


Fairy Queen. 


They charged me, on pain of perpetual diſpleaſure, neither to 


ſpeak of him, entreat for him, or uny way ſuſtain him. Shakeſp. 

The [anizaries entreated for them, as valiant men. HY Knolles. 

EnTax/atTANCE. . /. 70 eutreat.] Petition; en- 
treaty; ſolicitation. Not uſed. 


| Theſe two extreatance made they might be heard, 


Nor was their juſt petition long deny d. Fairfax. 
EyTreaTY. u. ,. [from entreat.) Petition; prayer; 
ſolicitation; N requeſt; 
| It my weak orator 3 2 
Can from his mother win the duke of Vork; 


Anon expect him here; but if ſhe be 
Obdurate to entreaties, God forbid 


We ſhould infringe the holy privil 
Of ſanctuary. F A patrons 


ENTREMPTS. „. /. [Freych:] Small 


the main diſhes, 


Shakeſp. Richard 111. 
plates ſet between 


great tops, which, in the midit, have a large white main ſhoot, 
which is the true chard uſed in pottages and entremets, Mortimer. 
E'NTRY. . J. [from enter; entree, French. ] 


1. The paſſage by which any one enters a houſe. 


Some there are that know the reſorts, and falls of buſineſs, that 


cannot fink into the main of it; like houſe that hath convenient 
ſtairs and extrirs,' but never a fair room. 


Bacon, 
A ſtrait long extry to the temple led, 
Blind with high walls}. and horror over head. Dryden. 
8 Is all this hurry made . 
On this account, becauſe thou art afraid | 
A dirty hall or entry ſhould offend 444 
The curious eyes of thy invited friend ? Dryden's Juv. 


We proceeded through the enzry, and were neceſſarily kept in or- 
der by the ſituation. | | Tatler | 


2, The act of entrance; ingreſs. 
Bathing and 'anointing give a relaxation or emollition; and the 
mixture of oil and water is better than either of them alone, becauſe 
water entereth better into the pores, and oil after entry ſofteneth 


n . Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
The lake of Conftince is formed by the entry of the Rhine. Adui/. 


By the entry of the chyle and air into the blood, by the lucteals, 
the animal ma again revive © . , Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
3. The act of taking poſſeſſion of any eſtate; 
4+ The act of regiſtering or ſetting down in 3 | 
A notary made an entry of this act. Bacon New Atlantis. 
The at of entering publickly into any city. | 
The day being come, he made his entry: he was a man of mid- 
dle ſtature and age, and comely. Bacon, 


from clouds. TE | wo Didi. 
To EN VCL EAT. v. & [enucleo, Latin.] To ſolve; to 
elear; to diſentangle. Dick. 


1. To inwrap; to cover; to inveſt with ſome integument. 
2. To cover; to hide; to ſurround. | 
The beſt and wholeſom'ſt ſpirits of the night enve/op you, good 
5 en Meaſure for Meaſure, 
A cloud of ſmoke enve/ops either hoſt, a 
And all at once the combatants are loſt: 


Darkling tay join adverſe, and ſhock unſeen, 
Courſers with courſers juſting, men with men. den. 


Dry 
It is but to approach nearer, and that miſt that enveloped Je 
ike, 


will remove. 
Nocturnal ſhades 
This world envelop, and th' inclement air 
Perſuades men to repel benumming froſts. 
3. To line; to cover on the inſide. 
His iron coat, all overgrown with ruſt, 
Was underneath n oa with gold, 
Darkned with gre! Gm , 
ENVELOPE, n, /. [French.] A wrapper; 
caſe; an integument; a cover. 
Send theſe to paper-ſparing Pope; 
And, when he fits to write, : 
No letter with an envelope | f 
Could give him more delight. Sift, 
To Envs'NOM. . a. [from venom] ; 
1. To tinge with poiſon; to poiſon; to impregnate with 
| venom. It is never uſed of the perſon to whom poi- 
ſon is given, but of the draught, meat, or inſtrument 
by which it is conveyed, | 
The treacherous inſtrument is in thy hand, 


Philips, 


Fairy Queen. 
an outward 


3. To enrage; to exaſperate. : 
i Wich her full force ſhe threw the pois'nous dart 
And fix'd it deep within Amata's heart; 
That thus exverom'd the might kindle rage, 
And ſacritice to ſtrife her houſe and huſband's age. Dryden. 


ENVIABLE. adj. [from exvy.] Deſerving envy; ſuch 
as may excite Ys 1 bs 
They, in an ev mediocrity of ee do happily poſſeſs 
the mſelves. are Survey 9 ormwall, 
E'nviun. . /. [from envy.] One that envies another; 


| a maligner; one that deſires the downfall of another. 


Shakeſp. Henry VI. 


Chards of beet are lants of white beet tranſplanted, producing |. 


To Env'BI1LATE. v. @. [e and xubile, Latin.] To clear | 


'| E'nvor. . / 


Unbated and ernverom'd, Shakeſp. 
: Alcides, from Oechalia crown'd MAY” 

With conqueſt, telt ch“ exwerom'd robe, and tore, 

Through pain, up by the roots "Theſſalian pines, Milton. 
Nor with envenom'd tongue to blaſt the fame 

Of harmleſs men. Philips 

2. To make odious. 

Oh, what a world is this, when what is camely 

Euvenoms him that bears it! Shakeſp. As you like its | 


| E N V 


| © Men had need beware how they be too perſef} in compliments] 

for that exviers will give them that 3 to che. difedvantags 

of their virtues. A . Bacon's Eſſays» , 
, They ween'd, 


To win the mount of God, and; on his throne 
To ſet the enviey of his ſtate, the + ' 5 
Aſpirer; but their thoughts prov'd fond and vain. Milton, 
All preferments in church and ſtate were given by him, all his 
kindred and friends promoted, and all his enemies and erviers diſ- 
countenanced. 3 Clarendon, 
E'xytous, adj. [from exty.]. . 6 
1. Infected with envy; pained by the excellence or hap- 
„„ ets the: AK 
A man of the moſt exviozs diſpoſition that inſected the air 
wich his breath, whoſe eyes could, not look right upon any happy 
man, nor ears bear the burden of any man's praiſe. Sidney. 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, * | 
To filence exwious tongues. . Shakeſp., Henry VIII. 
2. Sometimes with againſt,  . 
Be not thou exwvious againſt evil men. 
3. Sometimes with at, _ | 
Neither be thou exwious at the wicked, 
4. Commonly with y, i 
Sure you miſtake the precept, or the. tree; 8 
„ Heav'n cannot envious of his bleſſings be. D zdem. 
E'xviousLY. adv. [from envious, |] With envy; with 
malignity ; with ill- will, excited by another's good, 


.. Namned ſpirits, being fallen from heaven, endeavour ei 


S. 3 


1 


Prov. xxiv. 19. 


Prov. xxiy. 19. 


to obſtruct the ways that may lead us thither. Duppa. 
How envieufly the ladies look, | 
When they ſurpriſe me at my book! 
And ſure as they're alive at night, 18 
As ſoon as gone, will ſhew their ſpight. Stur. 


To ENVI KON. v. a, [ervironner, French. 
1. To ſurround; to encompaſs; to encitcle. 
; I ſtand as one upon a rock, eee: 
Environ'd with a wilderneſs of ſea, =Shakeſp. D. Andror. 
The country near unto the city of Sultania is on every fide ei- 
roned with huge mountains. | Kinolles's Hiſtory. 
The manifold-ſtreams of goodly navigable rivers, as ſo many 
chains, exvironed the ſame ſite and temple. Bacon, 
Within the ervironing rocks ſtood the city. \..._ Sandy, 
Thought following thought, and ſtep by ſtep led on, 
He enter'd now the bordering deſart wild, ; 

And with dark ſhades and rocks evi round. x 
. His holy meditation thus purſu'd. lion's Par. Regain'd. 
God hath ſcattered ſeveral degrees of pleaſure and pain in all the 
things that exviron and affect us, and blended them together in al- 
moſt all our thoughts. Locke, 

2. To involves to envelope. 5 
May never glorious ſun reflect his beams _ 
Upon the country where you make abode} _ 

But darkneſs i the gloomy ſhade of death 
Environ you, *till miſchief and deſpair 


Drive you to break your necks. 24 Shakeſp. Henry VI, 


HP Since ſhe mult gos and I muſt mourn, come, night, 


Environ me with darkneſs whiltt I write, Donre. 
3. To ſurround in a hoſtile manner; to beſiegè; to hem in. 
; Methought a legion of f6ul fiends , ps es 
iroxed me, and howled in mine ears. Shakeſpeare. 
In thy danger, 85 | 
Ĩ᷑f ever danger do en thee, - ö h 
Commend thy grievance to my holy prayer. Shakeſp. 
I did but prompt the age to quit their clogs, 
By the known rules of ancient liberty, | 10 ET 
When ſtraight a barbarous noiſe exvirozs me. Milton, 
4. To incloſe; to inveſt. . 
The ſoldier, that man of iron, Ly p 
Whom ribs of horrour all enviror, '\. ++.) Cleaveland. 


ENVIRONS. 1. / [eviront, French.] The neighbour- 
hood, or neighbouring places round about the country. 
To ENU'MERA TE, w. a. [c-umero, Latin.] To reckon 
up ſingly; to count over diſtinctly; to number, 
ou mult not only acknowledge to God that you are a finner; but 
muſt particularly enumerate the kinds of fin whereof you know 
yourſelf guilty. Wake's Preparation for Death. 
Beſides cnumerating the groſs defect of duty to the queen, 1 ſhew 
how all things were managed wrong. 4 Su. 
ENUMERA'TION. . J. [enmeratio, Latin.] The act of 
numbering or counting over; number told out. 
Whoſoever reads St. Paul's erumeration of duties, muſt conclude; 
that well nigh the buſineſs of Chriſtianity is laid on charity. Spratt. 
The chemiſts make ſpirit, ſalt, ſulphur, water, and earth their 
five elements, though they are not all agreed in this emumeration of 
elements, Ka „ Matt Logick, 
To ENUNCIATE. v. a. [ennncio, Latin.] To de- 
clare; to proclaim; to relate; to expreſs. 
ExnvuNC1a'tion. mf. [enumciatio, latin. ] N 
1. Declaration; publick atteſtation; open proclamation. 
; Preaching is to ſtrangers and infants in Chriſt, to produce faith; 
but this ſacramental enunciation is the declaration and confeſſion of 
it by men in Chriſt, declaring it to be done, and owned, and ac- 
cepted, and prevailing. aylor. 
2. Intelligence; information. > 
It remembers and rethins ſuch things as were never at all in the 
ſenſe; as the conceptions, enunciations, and actions of the intellect 
and will. 95 | Hale's Origin of Mankind, 
3. Expreſſion, ILY : | 1 
Exv'xCIATI VE. adj. [from exunciate.] Declarative; 
expreſſive. 15 ar. 8 
This preſumption only proceeds in reſpect of the diſpoſitive words, 
and not in regard of the enwnciative terms thereof, _ Avlige, 
ENnvu'/NnCIATIVELY, adv. | from enunciative.] Declara- 
_ tively. | 
[envoye, French, ] . 
1. A publick miniſter ſent from one power to another. 
Now the Lycian lots conſpire | 
Wich Phebus z now Jove's exvey through the air 


rings diſmal tidings, © _ _ Be nham, 
Perſeus ſent exvoys to Carthage, to kindle their hatred againit 
the Romans, l 


i 8 A, but hnot on Coins, 
2. A publick meſſenger, in dignity below an ambaſſador. 
The watchful ſentinels at ev'ry gate, 
At ev'ry paflage to the ſenſes wait; 
Stlll travel to and fro the nervous way, | 
And their impreſſions to the brain convey 
Where their report the vital exvoys make, | 
And with new ordets are commanded back. Blackmore, 
To E'NVY. v. a. [exvier, French; invidere, Latin. ] 
1. To hate another for excellence, happineſs, or ſucceſs, 
Envy thou not the oppreſſor, and chuſe none of his ways. 
Es... | Prov. Iii. 3. 
A woman does not exvy a man for fighting courage, nor a man a 
woman for her beauty. 85 2 of Envye 
2. To grieve at any qualities of excellence in another. 
, , I have ſeen the fight, | 
When I have exvied thy behaviour. Shakeſp. 
You cannot e#vy your neighbour's wiſdom, if he gives you good 
counſel; nor his riches, if he ſupplies you in your wantsz nor his 
greatneſs, if he employs it to your protection. wift. 


3+ To grudge; to impart unwillingly; to withold mas 


liciouſly. $ . 
ſohnſon, who, by ſtudying Horace, had been acquainted with the 
rules, * to envy others that knowledge, Dryden, 


4 To 


% 


E P H 


7. E xvx. van, To feel envy; to feel pain at the fight 
of excellence or agony & with at. 
n 


| 


In ſeeking tales and informations 
Againſt this man, whoſe honeſty the devil 


And his diſciples only et at, 
Ye blew the fire that burns ye. Shakeſp, Henr Co | 
cnues, 


He that loves God is not difpleaſed at accidents which G 
nor ervice at thoſe gifts he beſtowy, Taylor, 
Who would envy at the proſperity of the wicked, and the ſucceſs 
of perſecutors? Taylor's Rule of living bly. 
F'xnvy. 1. J. [from the verb.] 


1. Pain felt and malignley conceived at the ſight of ex- 
cellence or happineſs. / | 
Emvy \s a repining at the proſperity or ou of another, or anger 
and diſpleaſure at any of another which we want, or any ad- 
vantage another hath above us, Ray on the Creation. 
Envy, to which th' ignoble mind's a ſlave, 
1s emulation in the learn'd or brave, 
2. It is uſed ſometimes with % 
All the conſpirators, ſave only he, 
Did that they did in exvy of great Cæſar. 
3. Sometimes with 7. 
Many ſuffered death merely in envy to thelr virtuous and ſupe+ 
riour genius, Swift 
4. Rivalry; competition. 
You may ſd the parliament of 
to one another, 
5. Malice; malignity, 
Madam, this is a meer diſtraction; 
You turn the good we offer into envy. | 
6. Publick odium; ill repute; invidiouſneſs, 
Edward Plantagenet ſhould be ſhewed unto the people; to diſ- 
charge the king of the cy of that opinion and bruit, how he had 
been put to death privily, Bacon, 
To Enwn'uL, v. a, [from abel. To encompals; to 
encircle, A word probably peculiar to Shale/peares 
: Hail to thee, lady ! and the grace of heav'n, 
Netore, brhind thee, and on ev'ry hand 
"nwheel thee round, Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
To Enwo'My, v. 3. [from worth, ] 
1. % make pregnant, 
Me then he left enrwombed of this child, 
This luckleſ» child, whom thus ye ſee with blood, 
I'm your mother 
And put you in the catalogue of thoſe 
"That were erwombed mine. 
2, To bury; to hide as in a womb, 
Or as the Alrick niger flream extvombe 
Iifelf into the earth, and after comes, 
Having firſt made « natwal bridge to paſs, 
Vor many leagues, far greater than it wasz 
May't not be ſaid, that her grave ſhall reſtore 
Her greater, purer, finer than before? | Donne. 
Eoll ir. . /. [from Ae and pila,] A hollow ball 
of metal with a long pipe; which ball, filled with 
water, and expoſed to the fire, ſends out, as the wa- 
ter heats, at intervals, blaſts of cold wind through the 
MIO, l 
i Contideriug the ftruQure of that globe, the exterior cruſt, and 
the waters lying round under it, both expoſed to the ſun, we may 
fi compare it to an cle, or an hollow ſphere with water in it, 
which the heat ol the five raretics, and turns into vapours and wind. 
' Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 
pact. v. J. drauf.] A number, whereby we note 
the exceſs of the common ſolar year -above the lunar, 
and thereby may find out the age of the moon every 
'ea#, For the ſolar year conſiſting of 365 days, the 
unar but of 354, the lunations every year get eleven 
days before the ſolar year; and thereby, in 19 years, 
the moon completes 20 minutes 12 lunations, or gets 
up one whole ſolar year; and having finiſhed that 
circuit, begins again with the ſun, and ſo from 19 to 
10 years, For the firſt year afterwards the moon will 
© before the ſun but 11 days; the ſecond year 22 
ays; the third 33 days: but zo being an entire lu- 
nation, calt that away, and the remainder 3 ſhall be 
that year's epact; and ſo on, adding yearly 11 days, 
o find the epact, having the prime or golden number 
given, you have this rule: | 
Divide by three; tor each one left add ten; | 
Thirty reject: the prime makes che then, Harris, 
Ax the eycle of the moon ſerves to thew the chic, and that of 
the lun the dominical letter, throughout all their variations; (o this 
Dionytian period ferves to thew thele two cycles both together, and. 
how they proceed or vary a'l along, 'till at laſt they accompliſh their 
period, and bath together take their beginning again, after every 
d year, | Helder e Time. 
Kr A'ULMAENT, . /. N from epaule, a ſhoulder.) 
In fortification, a ſidework made either of earth thrown 
up, of bugs of earth, gabions, or of faſcines and earth, 
It ſometimes denotes a ſemibaſtion and a ſquare oril- 
lion, or maſs of earth faced and lined with a wall, 
deſigned to cover the cannon of a cazemate, Harris, 
Fen'n THIS. . / [ime] [In 82 The 
addition of a vowel or conſonant in the middle of a 


Pope. 
Shakeſp, 


en, the little ele of them 
N Dryden on Dramatick Pogy. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Spenſer, 


Sbuliſbeare. 


* 
I 


word, Harri, 
Ni. n. J. Bae A meaſure among the Jews, 
containing fifteen ſolid inches. 


he che and the bath (hall be of one meaſurez that the bath 
may contain the tenth part of an homer, and the c the tenth 


part of an homer, Kaediel, 
Fern MERA, v. Y Lege. 
1. A fever that terminates in one day. 
2. An inſeet that lives only one day. 
Krn wurst. \ adj. e.] Diurnal; beginning 


Fynik'MERICK, , and ending in a day. 
This was no more than a mere bubble or blaſt, and like an 
ephemera! fit of applanile. Wotton, 


EPHEMERIS. „ % Cone ä 
1. A journal; an account of daily tranſactions. 
7, An account of the daily motions and fituations of 
= 4 — Ring up h inſt the light 
hen caſting up his nt t 5 
Bath month, * Bay, wy hou he mealur'd right; 
And told more truly than the ephemerisy 
For art may et, but nature cannot mils,  Dryd. Nen“ Tale, 
Feny'mertsr, v./ [from ephemeris.] One who conſults 
the planets; one who ſtudies or practiſes aſtrology. 
The night before, he was diſcourfing of and RE the art of 
ali attralogert, and genethiacal „n at pry into the 
νννεο,naνẽů,ẽ⅛es : Howed. 
Krnemenon worn, „ „ [from eme and worm, ] 
A fort of worm that lives hut a day. 
$wammerdan obſerver of the es- wormr, that their food is 
che and that they make thelr cells of the lame, Derd. 
ob. % Mon I A fort of ornament worn by the 
Hebrewy priefts, at worn by the high prieſt was 


EPI | 
twiſted cotton; and upon the part which came over | 
his two ſhoulders. were two large precious ſtones, 
upon Which were engraven the names of the twelve 
tribes of Iſrael, upon each ſtone ſix names. Where 
the ephod croſſed the'high prieſt's breaſt, was a ſquare 
ornament, called the breaſt plate; in which twelve 

recious ſtones were ſet, with the names of the twelve 
tribes of Iſrael engraved on them, one on each ſtone, 
The ephods worn by the other prieſts were of plain 
linen, Calmet, 

He made the cid of gold, blue, and purple, and ſcarlet, and fine 
twined linen. Exad. xxxix, 2. 

Array'd in ephods ; nor fo few 


As are thoſe pearls of morning dew, | 
Which hang on herbs and flowers, : Sandys. 
Eric. adj. [epicus, Latin; dveg.] Narrative; com- 
priſing narrations, not acted, but rehearſed. It is 
uſually ſuppoſed to be heroick, or to contain one 
great action atchieved by a hero. 
Holmes, whoſe name ſhall live in 705 ſong, 
While muſic numbers, or while verſe has ſcet. Dryden. 


The epic poem is more for the manners, and the tragedy tor the 
paſſions, ryden. 


From morality they formed that kind of poem and fable which we 


call epic, Brome View of Epic Poey. 
Ericu'DlUM, 1. J. [ uruuidbeg.] An clegy; a poem upon 
a funeral, | 


You from above ſhall hear each day 
One dirge diſpatch'd unto your clay; 
"Theſey your own anthems, ſhall become 
Your laſting epicedium, Sandys's Paraphraſe. 
E/PICURE. . /. [epicurens, LAtin.] A follower of 
Rpicurus; a man given wholly to luxury. | 
| Then fly falſe thanes, 
And mingle with the Engliſh epicures. » Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
The epiewre buckles to ſtudy, when ſhame, or the deſire to re- 
commend himfelf to his miſtreſs, ſhall make him uneaſy in the 
want of any fort of knowledge, 3 Locke, 
Ericu'sg&AN, adj. Luxurious; contributing to luxury. 
Tie up the libertine in a field of feaſts, 
Keep his brain fuming z epicurean cooks, | 
W with cloylets ſauce his appetite, Shakeſpeare, 
at a damn'd epicurean ralcal is this! Shakeſpeare, 
Erie uRIiSsMu. 7. / [from epicure,| Luxury; ſenſual 
enjoyment; groſs pleaſure, 
Here you do keep a hundred knights and ſquires; 
Men fo diforder'd, ſo debauch'd, and bold, 
That this our court, infected with their manners, 
Shews like a riotous inn; epiewriſm and luit 
Make it a tavern or a brothel, Shakeſp. King Lear. 
There is not half ſo much che, in any of their moſt ſtudied 
luxuries, as a bleeding tame at their mercy. Covern. Tongue, 
Some good men have ventured to call munificence, the greateſt 
ſentuality, a piece of in. Calamy's Sermons. 
To EetcuRt'zs. w. 4. from Epicurus.] 'To devour like 
an epicure. A word not uſed, 
While I could fee thee ſull of eager pain 
My greedy eyes epicuriz'd on thine, g : : 
Krrcy'cl, u. J. [ii and _— A little circle whoſe 
centre is in the circumference of a greater; or a ſmall 
orb, which, being in the deferent of a planet, is carried 
along with its motion; and 78. with its own peculiar 
motion, carries the body of the planet faſtened to it 
round about its proper centre. Harris, 
In regard of the epicyc/e, or leſſer orb, wherein it moveth, the 
motion ot the moon is various and unequal, Brown, 
Cid the ſphere 
With centric and eccentric, ſcribbl'd o'er; | 
Cycle and epicycle, orb in orb, | Milton's Paradiſe I. . 
Eyrcy'cro1b, #. / [imxuxacidhg,] A curve generated 
by the revolution of the periphery of a circle along 
the convex or concave part of another circle, Harris. 


[ ö a 
Eres) %. in and Ha] 


1. That which falls at once upon great numbers o 
people, as a plague. 
It was conceived not to be an epidemic diſeaſe, but to proceed from 
a malignity in the conltitution ot the air, gathered by the prediſpoti- 
tions of ſcalons. Bacon Henry VII. 
As the proportion of epidemica/ diſeaſes ſhews the aptnets of the 
air to ſudden and vehement impreflions, the chronical diteales ſhew 
the ordinary temper of the place. 
2. Generally prevailing; affecting great numbers. 
Ihe more epidemical and prevailing this evil is, the more ho- 
nourable are thoſe who ſhine as exceptions, South, 
He ought to have been buſied in lofing his money, or in other 
amulementy equally laudable and epidemick among perſons of honour, 


b. 


Flatman. 


Craunt. 


Swift, 
3. General; univerſal, Not uſed, nor proper. 
| They're citizens o' th* world, they're all in all; 
Scotland's a nation epidemica!. Cleaveland. 


EertDs'RM1S, 1. J Ligen.] The ſcarf-\kcin of a man's 


dy. 
EPIGRAM. v. J. [epigramma, Latin.] A ſhort poem 
terminating in a point. 
thou think I care for a ſatire or an epigram# Sbateſp, 
What can be more Witty than the epigram of Moore upon - 


name of Nicolaus, an ignorant phyſician, that had been the death 
ol thouſands ? | Peacham of Putty. 


I writ 
An epigram that boaſts mote truth than wit. 


Cay. 
EricRAMMA“ riet. 3 3 
Nr IGRAM MA'TICK. | adj, [ epigrammaticas, Latin.) 
1. Dealing in epigrams; writing epigrams. 
Our good epigrammatical poet, old Godfrey of Wincheſter, 
thinketh no ominous foreſpeaking to lie in names, Camden. 


2, Suitable to epigrams? belonging to epigrams. 

He is every where above conceits of epigrammarick wit and groſs 
hyperboles : maintains majeſty in the midit of plainnels; he 
ſhines, dut glares not; and is Rately, without ambition. Addiſon, 

He has none of thoſe little points and puerilities that are fo otten 
to be met with in Ovid none of the N e turns of Lucan; 
none of thole [welling ſeatiments which are fo frequent in Statius and 
Claudianz none of thole mixt embelliſhments of Tallo, Addi/er, 

EriGka/MMATIST, . /. [from epigram.}] One who 
writes or deals in epigrams, ö | 

A jelt upon a wit, at firft might have had an epigrammarif 
for its father, and been atterwards gravely underitood by tome paintul 
collector, oe. 

Such a cuſtomer the epigrammarif Martial meets withal, one who, 

| after he had walked through the taveſt fireet twice or (lyice, cheapen- 
ing jewels, plate, rich hangings, came away with a wooden dith, 

. : TS Peacham. 

Eri'GRAPHIK, . / Cine] An inſcription on a 
ſtatue. Di, 


E'PILEPSY, . % [i=] A convullion, or con. 


vulſive motion of the whole body, or ſome of its 
2 with a loſs of ſenſe. A convulſive motion 
appens when the blood, or nervous fluid, runs into 


rchly compoſed of gold, * purple, crimſon, and 


| 2. Bliſtering. Thie is now the more frequent, thouy 


A college of witerackers, cannot flaut me out of my humour: do'tt | 


My lord is fell into an ey: 
This is the ſecond fit. f PO 
Melancholy diſtempers are deduced from 


cachochymiaz the phrenitis from cholerick 
from tumes, 


i Shakdrare 
its drawn (tel 
pirits, and the ty 

y 


E'eriLoGUs, . / ben. Latin.] The 


If it be true that OY wine needs no buſh, "tis true th 
play needs no epilogue; yet to good wine they do uſe at 
good plays prove the better by the help of good epilogues 
' * = _ go dog? ; 
am to riſe and lpeak the epi/ogne, Dryden T, 
ErINVCTISs. 2. J. [invuxlg.) A fore at 8 Lay, 
the eye. | 

The epiny@is is of the bigneſs of a lupin, 
ſometimes of a livid and pale colour, with 
pain, 

Evienany. . J. [imi@anie.] A chu 
. o . rc ſeſt 

lebrated on the twelfth day after Chriſtmas tiny * 
memoration of our Saviour's being maniſeſted ory 
world, by the appearance of a miraculous blain © 
which conducted the magi to the place Where e 
Was. i . 
EriPHONg/MA.' 2, fo [inipanue,] An VG ts 

a coneluſive ſentence not cloſely connected with © 
words foregoing, 

I know a gentleman, who made it a rule in re 
all 1 where he ſpied a note of admiratio 
thoſe preachers who abound in epiphozemas would | 
them, they would find one part ot their RETIRE on 
tenance ** 10 5 Anas, ores perhaps an old female ns 
or two in the iſles; who, if they be ſincere, may 1 
the ſound. ö F | CITY Probably mn 
Eri'eHORA, . / [wipcgz,] An inflammation of 3 

part, but more eſpecially a deſluxion of bumoun d 

the eyes. 
ErirnvrtosrBAMovs. ad. [from wi}, oe 1 

rica. ] Is applied to plints that bear their fred 

the back part of their leaves. 3 
Eer'eHYs18. . J. Lονναν Aceretion; the Part adde 

by accretion; one bone growing to another by lampe 
contiguity, without any proper articulation, Quin 

The epiphy/is of the os femoris is a diſtin bone from ag 

child, whereas in a man they do entirely unite. 7 
Er ir oN A. . ¶bearhexn.] A figure of rhetorick, by 

which one aggravation, or ſtriking circumſtance, & 

added in due gradation to another; as, he wt , 

ſpared his enemies, but continued them in employment; . 

only continued, but advanced them, ; 
Er1'scuPACY, 2. J. [epiſcopatus, Latin.] The porem 

ment of biſhops, the government of the ch es 
bliſhed by the apoſtles, | 
The biſhops durſt not conteſt with the aſſembly in juriſdiction: h 

that there was little more than the name of epiſcopacy preſerve! 
Clarin. 
fees 

Af 


great dad m 


He J y Q nd 
Nin Sages, 


aling to ſkip 6 
n at the 4 1 


Har 


Prelacy itſelf cannot be proved by preſcription, ſince 
is not preſcribed by any time whatſoever, 
Frisco ATL. adj. | from epi/copur, Latin, ] 
1, Belonging to a rom 
The plot of diſcipline tought to eret a popular autherity of 
elders, and to take away epiſcopal jurilliftion, | 
2. Veſted in a biſhop. 
The apoſtle commands Titus not only to be a pattern of gool 
works himſelt, but to uſe his epi/copal authority in exhorting ec 
rank and order of men, Rape 
Eei'scoraTE . /. [epiſcopatus, Latin.] A biſhopnck 
the office and 1 of a biſhop. 


E'PISODE. . /. tried. An incidental narrative, ot 


digreſſion in a poem, ſeparable from the main ſult 
yet riſing naturally from it. | 
The poem hath no other epiſedes than ſuch as naturally ariſe 
ſrom the ſubſect. Addiſon's Salus. 
Er iSsODI AL. \ adj, from a.] Contained in an 
Ky13u'vick. | epiſode; pertaining to an epiſode, 
Epiſodical ornaments, ſuch as delcriptions and narrations, we 
delivered to us from the obſervations of Ariſtotle. . Do 
| diſcover the diſſerenee between the epi/odtck and principal ach, 
as well as the nature ot epifodes, Nates an toe OA 
Erisea'sTiICK. . % 14 * and c. 
t. Drawing. 


lle. 


leſs proper ſenſe. | 
This matter ought to be ſolicited to the lower parts, N. 
mentations, bathing, epi/paricks, and bliltering, 2 r 
EPI'STLE. u. /. Lire. A letter. This word Þ 
ſeldom uſed but in poetry, or on occaſions of dg 
and ſolemnity. 


When looſe epi//es violate ehaſte eyes, 
She halt conſents, who filently denies. 


Ee1'sTOLARY, adj, from epiſtle.] 

1. Relating to letters; ſuitable to letters. 

2. 'Tranfacted by letters, 
{ call carry on an ep(/folary 


Pats 


correſpondence between the wy 


fromep;ile.] A ſeribbler of letter 
ill, An inſcription aßen! 


Shot % 


ErisrixR. . / 
Erirarh. 2. /. 
tomb. 
Live ſtill, and write mine ep/taph, 
Some thy lov'd dult in Parian ones enſhrine, 
Others immortal epitapbs deſign; 
With wit and eugth, that only yields to think» 
EerTRALA\miun, Ms h Wy Sαν . 


ſong ; à compliment upon marriage. 1 

1 1 to 4.6mm you to Fee ſacred nuptials: the * 1 

ſung by a crowned mule, 

"The forty-tifth pſalm is an 

or to the lamb and his ſpouſe. TH ment el 
EPITHEM, u. J. .] A liquid medicame 


ternally applied. | : 
. cordial applications, are juſtly applied un" 
breait, Brown's Fg? eln 
Cordials and epithoms are alſo neceilary, to renſt the ue 
b and eng chen the vitals, 8 
UPLITHET. . J [rid tres. , th 
1. An adjective denoting any quality good or oy 
the avi grove, the craggy mountain $ bf Ileus! 
l affim with phlegm, leaving the ciëeff of tale, (canal 
villainous, to the author. : 0 tithe, 70 
2. It is uſed by ſome writers improperly 94 * th 
The epithet of ſhade; belonged more properly i 9 1 
the tetreihmeat. i 
3. It is uſed improperly for K expres 
For whic id you ürtt Lutter love 


del 
A rupti 


- 0 ib 
tpithalamizm to Chrilt and the ro 


W 2 
* $ 


an Rang with ſo great violence, that the mind cannot 
the ivo. 


an them. 


ich ef my good parts 


f | will. 
For. 1. J. 


A Ferrouis. . &. 


2. Leſs prope 


. 


gulker love! 2.890 epithet : A 
{xo ] Abridgement; abbreviature; 


ndious ab a; compendium. 
of youn's x | 
Tits: b a 0 of ſull time, ; 

— like all yourſelf. Shakeſp. Corislanus. 
May are helpful to the memory, and of good private uſe; but 
. ublick monuments, accuſe the induſtrious writers of 
fet forth 1. impertineney. : Motion. 
delivering. de well, if there were a ſhort and plain epitome made, 
3 the molt _— , 25 be reviewed in their on 

Lomes 
Such abſtra&ts _— Watte's Improvement of the Mind, 


[from epitoze. | 
to contract into a narrow ſpace. 


acese 


To abſtract; 


Is Who did the whole world's ſoul contract, and drove 


afles of your eyes; : 

Le en Kt ſuch ſpies, 
That they did all to you epitomiſe. Donne. 
"Jadies take a liking to ſuch a diminutive race, we ſhould 
__ d epitomized, and the whole ſpecies in miniature. Addiſon, 
5 5 hs fly, to diminiſh by amputation ; to curtail, 
words, to the detriment of 
Addiſon's Spectator. 


1. /. [from epitomiſe.] An abridger; 
an abſtracter; a writer of epitomes. 

Ng 1. J. [zx0x1,] The time at which. a new 
9 4698 computation is begun; the time from which 


e numbered. 3 
carer diftnetly computes by certain intervals, memorable æras 
i bar, or terms of time. | Brow?. 
Theſe are the practices of the world, ſince the year ſixty 3 the 
p ch of falſhood, as well as debauchery. South. 
wor Toms lazy ages, loſt in ſleep and eaſe, 
No action leave to buf chronicles : 
Such whoſe ſupine s but makes 
In Rory chaſms, in epochas miſtakes, Dryden. 
Their ſeveral epochas or beginnings, as from the creation of the 
14 from the fiood, from the firſt - as aig from the building 
A Rome, or from any remarkable paſſage or accident, give us a 
ſoect into the hiſtories of antiquity and of former ages. 
_ F a 4 th on Time. 
Time is always reckoned from ſome known parts of this ſenſible 
world, and from ſome certain epochs marked out to us by the mo- 
Usus obfervadle in it. Locke. 
Time, by neceſſity compell'd, ſhall go 
Through ſceues of war, and epochas of woe. : Prior. 
Frobk. 2. J I.] The ſtanza following the ſtrophe 
anc antiſtrop e. 5 / X ' * . g | 
Froen's, 1. . a An epick or heroick poem. 
Tragedy borrows r bet 
leſs dignity, becaule 1 has not of its own. Dryd. Virg. 
EpoLa'mION. z. /. N Latin. ] Banquet ; feaſt, 
Contented with bread and water, when he would dine with Jove, 
and pretended to epu/ation, he defired no other addition than a piece 
of cheeſe. . ; Brown's Vul ar E rroura. 
Ep vid TICK 2. I. [irevagrix®,] A cicatriſing medi- 


cament. 1 

The ulcer, incarned with common ſarcoticks, and the ulcerations 
about it, were cured by ointment of tuty, and ſuch like epu/aticks. 

| , Wiſeman 4 Inflammation. 
EquanrLiTY. 2. J. [from euable.] Equality to itſelf; 
evenneſs ; uniformity. _ 

For the celeſtial bodies, the egraZility and conſtancy of their 
motions argue them ordained by Wiſdom. 7 

The equa3ility of the temperature of the air rendered the Aſia- 
ticks lazy,  Arbuthnat on Air, 

EQUABLE. adj, [equabilis, Latin. ] Equal to itſelf; 
even; uniform in reſpect to form, motion, or tem- 
perature, : 

He would have the vaſt body of a planet to be as elegant and round 
as a taQitious globe repreſents it; to be every where ſmooth and 
enable, and as plain as the elyfian fields. Bentley. 

Nothing abates acrimony of the blood more than an est mo- 
tion of it, neither too wilt nor too flow z for too quick a motion 
produceth an alkaline, and too flow an acid acrimony. Arbuthnot, 
"QUABLY, ad}, [from eguable.] Uniformly ; in the ſame 

tenour; eveuly ; equally to itſelf. 

It bodies more equab/y in concentrick circles, and the ſquares of 
their periodical times be as the cubes of their diſtances from the 


common centre, their centripetal forces will be reciprocally as the 
ſquares of the diſtances. Cheyne. 


x fag adj. [æpualit, Latin. |] 
1. Like another in bulk, excellence, or any other quality 


that admits compariſon ; neither greater nor leſs ; 
neither worſe nor better, | 


If thou be among great men, make not thyfelf equa/ with them 


We have epitomized many particular 
our tongue · 


Er iron 187. 


a celeſ. 
8 Equal lot | 

May join us; equal joy, as equal love, Milton, 

Although there were no man to take notice of it, every triangle 

would contain three angles egua/ to two right angles. Hale. 


1. Adequate to any purpoſe. 


OW ” truſted not their own numbers, as equal to fight with | 


the Englith, 
J. Eren: uniform, 
He laughs at all the vulgar cares and fears, 


At their vain 1 and their vainer tears; 


F } o * o 
— *7x4/ temper in his mind he ſound, 
hen fortune flatter 


/ Clarendon, 


roy 'd him, and when the frown'sd, Dryden, 
hink not of me: perhaps my e,’ mind | 
iy learn to bear the fate the gods allot me. Smith, 


4 la jult proportion. 


t 13 not permittee : | 
l permitted me to make my commendation egval to your 


, D 6 4, U 4 . . c 
5+ Impartial ; neutral. e 


ch to his proper fortune ſtand or fal 1 
Jo and ee I look on all ; : 
"ans, Trojans, are the ſame to me 
Ad both ſhall draw the lots their fates decree. 


T : a 
- mA —_ are not difpoſed to receive them, may let them alone, 


J. Equitabt ; it is equal to me. Cheyne's Phil, Prin, 

wn 3 le; advantageous alike to both parties. 

bei mitted himſelf, and ſware to all equal conditions. 
"3 upon the ſame terms, 


WY made the married, . orphans, widows, yea and the 


' Dryd. En, 


Mac. 


dave in lroils with themſelves. 
: . „% [from the adjective.] 
not inferior or ſuperior to another. 


ei enamouted on H : 10 : . 
15 2 wal for his bin. | Pray yous roy wr 445 
. make them all ev to the citizens of Rome. 

; 2 Mac. ix. 15. 

they Op once his cual, envy and defame him, ache \ 

; luperior z and thoſe who were once his 

ook upon him as their equal. Addiſon, 

My ol { in my native land, 
Eat 8 ted vow 1 ived : 

each believ'd: 


aged 


ac, 


mutual : G 
* One o the "ger * to heay'n convey'd, Prior. 
"a nation, > the Jews religion above many my _ 8 
. | * th 


1 do ſuffer love indeed; for I love thee 


from the epopee, and that which borrows is of 


Ray. | 


. 
To EGAL. v. a, [from the noun.! | 
1. To make one thing or perſon equal to another. 


2. To riſe to the ſame ſtate with another perſon.” 


I know no body ſo like to eu him, even at the age he wrote 
moſt of them, as yourſelf. | Trumbull to Pope. 


3. To be equal to. 

One whoſe all not equals Edward's moiety. Shakeſpeare. 
4. To recompenſe fully; to anſwer in full proportion. 
| She ſought Sicheus through the ed | 


Who anſwer'd all her cares, and eual'd all her love. Dryd. 
Nor you great queen, theſe offices repent, | 
Which he will equa/, and perhaps augment. Dryder's Virg. 


To F'QuAL18E. v. 4. [from equal. ] 
1. To make even. 
To egualiſe accounts we will allow three hundred years, and fo 
long a time as we can manifeſt from the Scripture. ro. 
2. To be equal to: a ſenſe not uſed. 
That would make the moved body, remaining what it is, in re- 
gard of its bigneſs, to eualiſe and fit a thing bigger than it is. Digby. 
Ye lofty beeches, tell this matchleſs dame; 
That if together ye fed all one flame, 
It could not equaliſe the hundredth part 
Of what her eyes have kindled in my heart. 
EqQua'LiTY, 2. /. [from equal.] 


1. Likeneſs with regard to any quantities compared. 
Equalitz of two domeſtick powers, 
Breeds ſcrupulous faction. Shakeſp. Anth. and Cleop. 
2. The ſame degree of dignity, 
i One ſhall riſe, 
Of proud ambition; who, not content 
With fair equality, fraternal ſtate, 
Will arrogate dominion undeſery'd, E 
Over his brethren. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
According to this "yy wherein God hath placed all mankind, 
with relation to himſelf, in all the relations between man and man 
there is a mutual dependance. | Swift, 
3. Evenneſs ; uniformity ; conſtant tenour; equability, 
Meaſure out the lives of men, and periodically define the altera- 
tions of their tempers, conceive a regularity in mutations, with an 
equality in conſtitutions, and forget that variety which phyſicians 
therein diſcover, Brown's Vulgar Hovoers, 
E'qUALLY. adv. [from equal. 
1. In the ſame degree with another perſon or thing; 
alike. | i 
To reconcile mens vices to their fears is the aim of all the 


Waller. 


atheiſm and immorality. | Ropers. 
The coveteous are equally impatient of their condition, equally 
| tempted with the wages of unrighteouſneſs, as if they were indeed 


poor, ; Rogers, 
2, Evenly; equably; uniformly, 
ſlow, and at others ſwiſt; or, if being conſtantly equally ſwift, it 


would not help us to meaſure time more than the motion of a 


EqQuan'GULAR, adj. [from eguus and angulus, Latin, | 
onſiſting of equal angles, 


mind, neither elated nor depreſſed. 


EqQua'ximous, adj. [equanimis, Lat.] Even; not de- 
jected; not elated. 


exceſs and defect, to be applied to the whole. 

We are to find out the extremities on both ſides, and from and 
between them the middle daily motions of the ſun along the Eclip- 
tick; and to frame tables of equation of natural days, to be applied 


quire. Holder on Time, 


— 


minutes of time. Newton's Optics. 
E YA “TON. [In algebra.] Is an expreſſion of the ſame 
quantity in two diflimilar terms, but of equal value ; 
as, 39. = 36d. ELD Dis. 
Equa'tioN. aſtronomy.) The difference between 


and the time that is meaſured by its real or middle 
motion; according to which clocks and watches 
ought to be adjuſted. * 


EQUA'TOR. . / N Lat.] The equator on the 
earth, or equinoctial in the heavens, is a great circle, 
whoſe poles are the poles of the world. It divides 


ſouthern hemiſpheres. It paſſes through the eaſt and 
weſt points of the horizon; and at the meridian is 
raiſed as much above the horizon as is the complement 
of the latitude of the place. Whenever the ſun comes 


By reaſon of the convexity of the earth, the e 
equator, cannot difcover both the. 


les : neither would the eye, 
under the poles, diſcover the ſun in 


Ce equator, 
| Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
On the other ſide the equatcy, there is much land ſtill remaining 
undifcovered. Ray on the Creation, 
a Rocks rich in gems, and mountains big with mines, 
That on the high equator ridgy riſe, 
Whence many a burſting ſtream auriferous plays. 
EqQuaTo'R1AL. adj. [from equator.) Pertaining to the 
equator; taken at the equator. 


equatoria! to their ecliptick planes. 5 
EqQue'sTRIAN, adj. [equeſtris, Latin. ] 
t. Being on horſeback. 
An equeſtrian lady appeared upon the plains. 
2. Skilled in horſemanſhip, | 
. Belonging to the ſecond rank in Rome. 
Fey BRAY, 7. . [ecurie, Dutch.] Maſter of the horſe, 
eee } adj. [gut and crus, Latin. ] 
1. Having legs of an equal length. | 
2. Having the legs of an equal length, and longer than 
the baſe ; iſoſceles. 3 
aue , 
ND Os ee Ce Diab ce Son, 


We ſucceſſively draw lines from angle to angle until ſeven equicru- 
ral triangles be deſcribed. 


Cheyne . 


Equibi'sTaNnT. adj, and dans, Latin. ] At the 
en lefaus 


= 


various ſchemes and projects of fin, and is equally intended by 


If the motion of the ſun were as unequal as of a ſhip, ſometimes | 


yet was not circular, and produced not the ſame appearances, it 


EqQuaniMITY. #. /. [e&quanimitas, Lat.] Evenneſs of 


EqQua'T1ON. 2. J [equare, Lat.] The inveſtigation of 
a mean proportion collected from the extremities of 


to the mean motion by addition or ſubſtraction, as the caſe ſhall re- 


By an argument taken from the equations of the times 'of the | 
eclipſes of Jupiter's ſatellites, it ſeems that light is propagated in | 
time, ſpending in its pallage from the ſun to us about ſeven | 


In 
the time a pf out by the ſun's apparent motion, | 


Dia, | 


the globe into two equal parts, the northern and | 


to this circle, it makes equal days and nights all round 
the globe, becauſe he then riſes due eaſt and ſets due 
weſt, which he doth at no other time of the year. Harris 
of man, under the 


Thomſon, 


The planets have ſpheroidical figures, and obliquities of their 


Spectator. 


Brown's Vulgar {rrours. 


Reoviprsrantiy. adv. [from eguidant.] At the ſame 
iſtance. | | 

The fixt ſtars are not all placed in the ſame concave ſuperficies; 
and equidifiant from us, as they ſeem to be. Kay 

The liver, ſeated on the right ſide, by the ſubclavian diviſion 
equidifiantly communicates unto either arm. tous. 

Edu iFokMI rv. 2. J. [eqns and forme, Latin.] Uni- 

orm equality. FE, us 3 

No diverſity or difference, but a W parts and egwiformity 
of motion. Brown's Vulgar Errouts. 

EqQu1LA'TERAL. adj. [equms and /atus, Latin, | Having 
all fides equal. : 

Circles or ſquares, or triangles equilateral, which are all figures 
of equal lines, can differ but in greater or leſſer. Bacon. 
Trifling futility appears in their twelve ſigns of the zodiack and 
their aſpects: why no more aſpects than diametrically oppoſite, and 
ſuch as make equilateral figures ? EE. Bentley. 

To Equilt'BRATE. v. 4. [from equilibrium.) 
balance equally ; to keep even with equal weight on 
each ſide. | 


If the point of the knife, drawn over the loadſtone, have in this 
affriction nr drawn from the equator of the loaditone towards the 
pole, it will attract one of the extremes of an e uilibrated magno- 
tick needle; ; oyle's Experiments, 

The bodies of fiſhes are equilibrated with the water in which 
they ſwim, Arbuthnot on Air. 

EqQu1L1BRA'TION. 2. 7 [from euilibrate.] Equipoiſe; 
the act of keeping the balance even. | 

The acceſſion of bodies upon, or ſecceſſion thereof from the 
earth's ſurface, perturb not the equilibration of either er an 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
In ſo great a variety of motions, as running, leaping, and danc=- 
ing, abs laws of equilibration are obſerved. Derham. 
UILIBRIUM. #. / [Latin. 
I, n age ; equality of weight. 1 
2. . ity of evidence, motives, or powers of any kind. 
ings are not left to an equilibrizm, to hover under an indif- 
ference whether they ſhall come to paſs, or not come to pals, South, 
It is in equilibria | 
If deities deſcend or no; 
Then let th* affirmative prevail, : 
As requiſite to form my tale. Prior. 
Health conſiſts in the equi/ibrizm between thoſe two powers, 
when the fluids move ſo equally that they dont't preſs upon the 
ſolids with a greater force than they can bear, Arbuthnet. 

Equvins'ces8akRY. adj. [gu and necefſarius, Lat.] 

Needful in the ſame degree. Z 
For both to give blows and to carry, | 

In fights, are equineceſſary. Hudibras. 

Equino'crlAL. 2. J | guns and nor, Lat.] The line 

that encompaſſes the world at an equal diſtance from 

either pole, to which circle when the ſun comes, he 


makes equal days and nights all over the globe; the 


| ſame with equator. | 
d . = 7 . U 
—_ R Locke | lp Ar htm adj. [from equinox. 
We ſhall uſe them, 1. Pertaining to the equinox. | 
As we ſhall find their merits and our ſafety X 5 Thrice, th' eguinecfial line 
May equally determine, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. — ee 3 ee _ __ d - me 2 night FTIR 
E/ F ' rom pole to pole, traverſing each colure. ton. 
n an 1 (hom, coves pole to pole, | Some ſay the ſun 
| . 5 Was bid turn reins from th' equinottial road, 
„„ yr OE ſhould have divided —_ Like diftant breadth, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


2. Happening about the time of the equinoxes. 
3. Being near the equinoctial line; having the properties 
of things near the equator. | | 

In vain they covet ſhades and Thracia's gales, 
Pining with equino&tial heat. Philips. 
Equ1no'cTIALLY. adv. [from equinodiat.] In the direc- 
tion of the equinoctial. 85 

They may be refrigerated inclanately, or ſomewhat euſnoctially y 
that is, towards tbe eaſtern and weſtern points. Brown. 


E'QUINOX. . /. [equus and vr, Lat.] 


1. Equinoxes are the preciſe times in which the ſun 


enters into the firſt point of Aries and Libra; for then, 
moving exactly under the equinoctial, he makes our 
days and nights equal. 'This he doth twice a year, 
about the 21ſt of March and 23d of September, which 
therefore are called the vernal and autumnal equi- 


noxes. | Harris. 
It ariſeth not heliacally about the autumnal equinox, Brown, 
The time when this kid was taken out of the wornh was about 
the vernal equinox. Ray on the Creation. 
ewas now the month in which the world began, 
"Af March beheld the firtt created man 3 
And fince the vernal equinox, the ſun 
In Aries twelve degrees or more had run. 
2. Equality; even meaſure. Improper. 
| Do but ſee his vice 3 
"Tis to his virtues a juſt equinox. 
The one as long as th” other. 
3. Equinoctial wind: a poetical uſe. 
The paſſage yet was good ; the wind, 'tis true, 
Was ſomewhat high, but that was nothing new, 3755 
No more than uſual equinoxes blew, Dryden. 
Equinu'/MERANT. adj, [gun and numerut, Lat.] 
Having the ſame number; conſiſting of the ſame num- 
ber. 


This talent of gold, though not eguinumerant, nor yet equipon- 
derant, as to any other; yet was equivalent to ſome correſpondent 
talent in braſs, | | Arbuthnot on Coins. 

To EQUIP. w. a. [equipper, French. 
1. To furniſh for a horſeman or cavalier, 
2. To furniſh; to accoutre; to dreſs out. 

The country are led aſtray in following the town; and eguipped 
in a ridiculous habit, when they fancy themſelves in the height of 
the mode. | Addiſon's Speftator., 

wh cl 11. J. vo as | 
1. Furniture for a horſeman. 
2. Carriage of ſtate ; vehicle. 
Winged ſpirits, and chariots wing'd, \ 
From th' armory of God z where ſtand of old 
Myriads, between two brazen mountains lodg'd 
Againſt a ſolemn day, harneſs'd at hand, 
Celeſtial equipage ! Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
3. Attendance ; retinue. 
Soon as thy dreadful trump begins to ſound, 


n 


— 


Dryden. 


_ Shakeſpeare's Orhel.s. 


The god of war, with his fierce equipage, ' | 

Thou do'it awake, fleep never he fo lound. Fairy Queen. 
I will not lend thee a penny. 

I will retort the ſum in equipage. Shakeſpeare. 

Think what an eguipage thou haſt in air, 

And view with ſcorn two pages and a chair, Pope. 


4. Accoutrements ; furniture. 
E'quieyAGeD. adj. [from eguipage.] Accoutred ; at- 
tended ; having fine habits ; having ſplendid retinue. 

_ She forth itſued with a goodly train 
Of ſquires and ladies, equipage well, 
And entertained them right fairly, as befell. Sper/er's Fairy Q. 
EqQu1yr'NDENCY, u. / E and pendeo, Latin.] The 
act of hanging in equipoiſe; not determined either 
{ 


| way. | 
The 


/ 


The will of man, in the fate of innocence, had an enfire free- 
dom, a perſect equipendency and indifference to either part of the 


contradiction, to ſtand or not to ſtand. South. | 


Equr'eMANT. 4. /, [from eguip. ] 
1. The act of equipping or accoutring. 
7. Accoutrement :; equipage. 7 
F'quirotsy, . [equw, Latin, and poide, French.) 
quality of weight; equilibration ; equality of force, 
n the temperate zone of our life there are few hodies at ſuch an 
pole of humours but that the prevalency of ſome one indiſ- 
. poſeth the ſpirits, Glanville's Sept. 
Equiroui.unce, . J [gum and pollentia, Latin. ] 
„quality of force or power 5 
EapirouRx Y. adj. . Lat.] Having equal 
power or force; equivalent, | | 
Votary reſolution is made &qu/po!lent to cuſtom, even in matter of 
= Bacon's Eſſays. 
eee e T eguut and pondut, Latin.] 
wwiro/ſnbiRANCY. | equalityof weight; equipoiſe, Di#, 
FEquiro'nDERANT. ad; 9 quus and ponderans Latin. ] 
Pein of the ſame weig 
heir lungs may ſerve to render their bodies equiponderant to the 
water, ay on the Creation. 
A column of air, of any given diameter, is 1 to a 
1 of quickſilver of between twenty-nine and thirty os 
e . ag by 
To EquirononaTe. v. n [quus and pondero, Latin. ] 
To weigh equal to any thing. | 
The heavine(s of any weight doth increaſe proportionably fo its 
diſtance from the centre : thus one ps SR 2 r l wt 
double u 5 0 
unto two pounds at B, if the diſtance Ae e Magick 
Foviro/nDious. adj. Caput and pondur, Lat.] Equi- 
librated ; equal on either part. Not in uſe, 


a 
— 


The Scepticks affected an indifferent equipond/ons neutrality, as the | 


Glanville's Scepfrs. 


only means to their ataraxia, | 
Elquirans. [equitable, French, | 
1 due to juſtice. 
It ſeems but equitable to give the artiſts leave to name them as 
they pleaſe, | 15 g Boyle's Seept. CHI. 
2. Loving juſtice ; candid ; impartial ; as, ax equitable 
judge. : a 
F/quirhbiy. ddv. [from equitable. ] Juſtly ; impartially. 
Waviry. / [equite, French; equitas, Latin. 
1. Jolie ; right ; honeſty. 
Foul (1 ornation is predominant, 
And equity exil'd your highnels' land, Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
Chrittianity ſecures both the private intereſts of men and the pub- 
lick peace, enforcing all juſtice and %. Tillotſon, 
2. Impartiality, | 
Liking their own ſomewhat better than other mens, even becauſe 
they are their own, they mult in equity allow us to be like unto 
them in this affection, ; Hooker, 
3. [In law. ] The rules of deciſion obſerved by the court 
of Chancery, as diſtin from the literal maxims of 


law. 
EauivAν,̊j. \ /. (ayes and wal, T.atin.] Equa- 
Kqui'vainncy. | lity © power or worth, | 

Muſt the ſervant of God be aflfured that which he nightly prays 
for ſhall be granted 2 Ves, either formally or by way of equivalence, 
either that or ſomething better, TFTlanmond. 

That there is any equ/valence or parity of worth betwixt the good 
wy do to our brother, and the good we hope for from God, all good 
Proteſtants do deny. Smalridge. 

Civil cauſes are equivalent unto criminal cauſes, but this equivu« 
leney only reſpects the careful and diligent admiſſion of proofs, 

: Ayl 1 Farergen. 

To Kqui'varuncn, v. a. [from the noun, ] To equi- 
— to be equal to. 

Whether the tranſgreflion of Eve ſeducing did not exceed Adam 
ſeduced; or whether the reſiſtibility of his reafon did not equivalence 
the facility of her ſeduQtion, we (hall refer to ſchoolmen, | 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Equr'vAr not, adj, [epunrand walens, Latin. 


1. Equal in value. 
Thing 
Well nigh equivalent, and neighb'ring value, 
By lot are parted ; but the value, high heav'n, thy ſhare, 
In equal balance laid with earth and hell, 


Fllngs up the adverſe ſcale, and ſhuns proportion. Prior. 


2. Equal in any excellence. 
No fair to thine 0 
Kyqutvalent, or ſecond ! which compell'd 
Me thus, though importune perhaps, to com 


9 a 
And gase, and worhip thee, Milten's Paradiſe Loft. 


3. Equal in force or power, — 

Ihe dread of Iſrael's foes, who, with a ſtrength 
Ne to angels, walk'd their theets, 

None offering fight. . Milten's Agonifler, 

4. Of the ſame cogency ar weight, | 

"The conſideration of public _ 4, by very good advice, judged 

at the leaſt the he, to the eafler kind of necellity, Hooker, 


5+ Of the ſame import or meaning. 


The uſe of the word miniſter ds brought down to the literal tg: | 
e 


nitication of it, a ſervant eg for now to ſerve and to miniſter, fervi 
and miniſterial, are terms epuivalent, South, 


Kavi'valunt, . J. A thing of the ſame weight, dig- | 


nity, or value. 
"The (ave without a ranſom hall be ſent; 
It reſts for you to make th! epuitnalents Dryden's Homer. 
Fancy a ular obedience to one law Will be a full equivalent 
for their breach of another. " Rogers, 
Equivocat, adj. [equivocnt, Latin, ] 
1. Of doubtful gnification ; meaning different things, 


ſanding for ditterent notions, 

"Theſe ſentences to ſugar, or to gall, 

Neing Mone on both fides, are epuivooud, Shaleſp. Othello, 
Words of dilterent fignithcations, taken in general, are of an i- 


wort ſenſe e but belng contidered with all their particular circum» 


ftances, they have their ſenſe reſtrained, Stilling fleet, 
"The greater number of thole who held this were miſguided by 
eq" (wer terms. 


2. Uncertain ; doubtful ; happening different ways. 


Neolt generation is the production of plants without ſeed, or 
of \nfects or animals without parents, in the natural way of coition 


between mate and te maten which is now believed never to happen 


but that ail bodies ate univacally produced, Harris, 


There bs no ſuch thing as csu or ſpontaneous generation 3 Decay of Pic 
, ted Amal anc pen «4 1 ty. 
ele = genera by ant | unn of the , ; you To ERF/CT., V. . ut, Latin.] 


Thoſe alt-team'd wittings, num'rovs In our ide 
As half. formed infects on the Banks of Nile; 
Unfinith'd things, one knows not what to e 
Then generation's [4 ie. Pope's 
Faviyocal, e Ambiguity ; word of doubtful mean- 
* all two ot three wretched crvtsalt have the force to cor- 
rapt wt N 6 : 
kg IVOCALLY. ade), [from i. 
1. Ambiguoully 3 in a doubtful or double ſenſe. 


Works ab trated from their proper tente aud figaification, loſe the 


astus ui works, and are o ee bo called. Sexib, 


ih ong erenory. 
Swift, tion long 


19 ele. To Exer @ Perpendicular, To croſs one line by 


Dennis. 


8 
2. By uncertain or irregular birth; by equivocal gene- 
ration ; by generation out of the ſtated order, ; 

No inſect or animal did ever proceed e tivocally from putre faction, 
unleſs in miraculous caſes ; as in Egypt by the divine judgments. 

| Bentley. 
Equi'vocar.ness. #. /. [from equivocal.) Ambiguity ; 

ouble meaning, | | | 

Diſtinguiſh the eguivocalneſ+ or laſſitude of the word, and then 

int out that deterininate part which is the ground of my demon- 
Ballon. | | : Norris. 
To Equi'vocaTi, v. 1. [equivecatio, Latin.] To uſe 
words of double meaning; to uſe ambiguous expreſ- 
ſions ; to mean one thing and expreſs another. 

Not onl Jn can equivocate, 'Dryden's Hind and Panth, 

My foul iſdain'd a promiſe j— 5 

— But yet your falfe equivocating tongue, 

Your looks, your eyes, your ev'ry motion promis'd : 

But you are ripe in frauds, and learn'd in falſhoods. = Smith. 
QU1/VOCATION, . J. [&quivocatio, Latin. ] Ambiguity» 

of ſpeech ; .double meaning. 

Reproof is eaſily miſapplied, and, through equivocation wreſted, 

Hooker, 
1 2 in reſolution and begin 

To doubt the equivocation of the fiend 

That lies like truth, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
Equivoca'ror. . /. [from 8 ne who uſes 

ambiguous language; one who uſes mental reſervation. 

Here's an equivocatory that could ſwear in both the ſcales 5 5 
either ſcale ; yet could not equivocate to Heaven. Shake. 
Ex, a ſyllable in the middle of names or places, comes by 
contraction from the Saxon pana, dwellers. 

Gibſon's Camden, 
E'xA. . ſ. [era, Latin.) The account of time from any 
particular date or epoch. 
From the bleſſings they beſtow 

Our times are dated, and our eras move: 

They govern, and enlighten all below, 

As thou do'ft all above. : 
Erania'TION. 2. J (e and radius, Latin.) Emiſſion of 
radiance. 

God gives me a heart humbly to converſe with him, from whom 
alone are all the erad{ations of true majeſty, _ K. Charles, 
To ERA/DICATTE. v. a. [eradico, Latin, ] 

1. To = up by the root. . | 

He ſuffereth the poiſon of Nubia to be gathered, and Aconite to 
be eradicated, yet this not to be moved. Brown. 
2. Ls. completely deſtroy ; to end; to cut off. 

If a gouty perſon can bring himſelf entirely to a milk diet, he 
may ſo change the whole juices of his body as to eradicate the diſ- 
temper. ' Arbuthnot on Diet. 

It vice cannot wholly be eradicated, it ought at leaſt to be con- 
fined to particular objects. Swift's Examiner. 
Erapica'TiON. ». / [from eradiate.] a 
1. The act of tearing up by the root; deſtruction; ex- 
eiſion. 


2. The ſtate of being torn up by the roots. 

They affirm the roots of mandrakes give a ſhrick upon eradtca- 
tlon, which is falſe below conſutation. : Brown. 
ExA“DbICATI VE. adj. [from eradicate.) That which cures 
radically ; that which drives quite away. 
To ERA'SE, v. a. [raſer, French, ] 

1. To deſtroy; to exſeind. | 

The heads of birds, for the moſt part, are given eraſed; that is, 

plucked off. | eacham on Blazoning. 

2. To expunge; to rub out, | 

ExASEM ENT. 4 [from eraſe. ] 

1. Deſtruction ; devaſtation, 

2, Expunction; abolition. 

ERR. adv. — » Saxon ; air, Gothick ; cer, Dutch. This 
word is ſometimes vitiouſly written “er, as if from 

ever, It is likewiſe written or before ever, on and æn 

in Saxon being indiſcriminately written. Mr. Lye. ] 

Before ; ſooner than, | 

Kre he would have hang'd a man for the getting a hundred 
baſtards, he would have paid for the nurſing a thouſand. Shak, 

The lions brake all their bones in pieces or ever they came to the 
bottom of the den, / Daniel. 
| 8 Juſt trial, ere I merit 

My extitopieg without hangs or end, Milton. 
he mountain trees in diſtant proſpect pleaſe, 
Fre yet the pine deſcended to the ſeas ; 
© Kre tails were ſpread new oceans to explore. =Dryden's Ovid. 

The birds ſhall ceaſe to tune their ev'ning ſong, 
The winds to breathe, the waving woods to move, 
And ſtreams to murmur, ere 1 ceaſe to love. „ 
Ex. prep. Before. 

Our fruitful Nile | 

Flow'd ere the wonted ſeaſon, Dryden's All for Love. 

ERA“ oN. adv, 2 ere and long.] Before a long time 
had elapſed. X 


ec longum tempus, 

The anger-already began to paint revenge in many colours, ere/org 
he had not only gotten pity but pardon. Sidney. 
The wild horle having enmity with the ſtag, came to a man to 
deſire aid, who mounted upon his back, and following the ſtag, 


erelong New him. Spenſer on Ireland. 

Nothing is laſting that is feigned : it will have another face than 

it had erc/ong, Ben TJonſon's Diſcoveries. 
They ſwim in joy, | 


Rrelong to ſwim at large, and laugh, for which 
The world ere/ong a world of tears mult weep. Milton. 
aw two ſtock-doves billing, and creleng 
Will take the neſt, Dryden's Virgil. 
It pleaſes me to think, that I who know ſo ſmall a portion of the 
works of the Creator, and with ſlow and painful ſteps creep up and 
down on the ſurface of this globe, ſhall ere/ong ſhoot away with 
the (wiftnels of imagination, and trace the ſprings of nature's opera- 
tions. 4 g Spectuter. 
Ex NOW. adv. [from ere and wow.] Before this time. 
Ah, gentle foldiers, fome ſhort time allow z 
My tather has repented him erevow. Dryd. Con. Crav. 
Had the world eternally been, ſcience had been brought to perſec- 
Cheyne's Phil, Prin. 
adv, [from ere and —_ Some time 
ago ; before a little while. 
am as fair now as I was crete: 
Since night you lov'd me, yet ſinee night you left me. Sbal. 
We fit down to our meals, fulpect not the intruſion of armed 
uninvited gueſts, who erexwhiler, we know were wont to ſurpriſe us. 


KEaxwHhille, 
Exxwulbrs. 


1. To raiſe in a ſtraight line; to place perpendicularly to 
the horizon. 


another at right angles. 
3. Lo raiſe; to build. 
| Happier walls 5 
Which, wand'ring long, at lait thou tered. 
Dryden's Virgil. 


: Addifon on ltaly. 
4. To eſtabliſh anew; to ſettle. 


There are many monuments erefed to benefaCtors to the republik. 


| new commonwealth which is to have neithe | 
the ſame that was, and theirs who ouly reform a ger iti 


He ſuffers ſeventy-two diſtinet nations to be ete&ed o 2 00 Hooker, 


monarchy under diſtinct governours. 
5. To elevate ; to exalt. 
I, who am a party, am not to ere myſelf into a jud 


the jj 
Rake 


| Dryden F. 
I am far from pretending infallibility : that NN Prefer, 
ſelf into an apoſtle, Locke on Ft. P > 
All the little ſeramblers after fame fall upon him, as h 
a 


courſe to their own invention, rather than ſuffer him to 
into an author with impunity, 


Ve re. 
ereq himſelt 


6. Jo raiſe conſequences from premiſe, 4, 


From fallacious foundations and milapprehendet m 


ercet concluſions no way inferrible ſrom the premiſes, Aan. men 


1 rown's V, 
Men being too haſty to ere to themſelves vival — Err, 
grounded theories, find themfelyes deceived in their ſtock l Fr il. 

ou. 


ledge. 
| Malebranche ere&s this propoſition, of ſeei in, ke 
upon their ruin, propetition, 'of dun all things * 
7+ To animate z not to depreſs; to encourage, S 
fs 3 4 . ſhould not hope 
much ereè our thoughts, as fear deject them 2 Den, 
To ERIC r. v. . To riſe upright. f 
The trefoil againſt rain ſwelleth In the ſtalk, and ſo 
more upright; for by wet, ſtalks do ere&, and leaves bow dow 
: Bacon's Nat 
Err cr. adj, [ereftut, Latin.] * 
1. Upright; not leaning ; not prone. 
Birds, far from pronenefs, are almoſt ere; udvanc;, the he 
and breaſt in progreſſion, only prone in volitation. * a 
Batil tells us, that the ferpent went erect like man, eh 
2. Directed Upwards. 0 


And asg and Copplant kind wd 
nd plaints and ſuppliant hands, to Heav'n ered; 1 
3. Bold; confident; unſhaken, Taf. 
Let no vain fear thy gen'rous ardour tame 
But ſtand erect, and found as loud as fame; Glaxvily 
4. Vigorous ; not depreſſed, 
That vigilant and ere& attention of mind, which in prayer i 
very neceſſary, is waſted or dulled. * 
ERIC TION. 1. J. [from ere#.] : 


1. The act of raiſing, or ſtate of being raiſed upward, 
We are to conſider only che erection of the hills above the ordi 
nary land, 3 Brerewood on _ 
2. he act of building or raiſing edifices, *. 

The firſt thing which moveth them thus to caſt up their poiſ; 
are certain ſolemnities uſual at the firſt ere&#ion of churches, th ro 
Pillars were ſet up above one thouſand tour hundred and te 2 
fix years before the flood, counting Seth to be an hundred yea 1 
at the erection of them. : Raleigh's Hiſt 
3. Eſtabliſhment ; ſettlement, a 


It muſt needs have a peculiar influence uf ; 
tinuance, and diſſolution of every ſociety, 2 2 8 
4. Elevation; exaltation of ſentiments. : 
Her peerleſs height my mind to high ere&ion draws up, . 

5. Act of rouſing ; excitement to attention, rs 

Starting is an apprehenſion of the thing feared, and in that is 4 
ſhrinking, and likewiſe an inquiſition what the matter ſhould be 
and in that it is a motion of ere&7or : ſo that when a man hes 
liſten ſuddenly he ſtarteth ; for the ſtarting is an ere&ion of the 
ſpirits to attend. | 


— * 


Exx'er Nuss. 2. /. from erecf.] Uprightneſs of —— 


or form. | 
We take ereFneſs ſtrictly as Galen defined it: they, only ſich 
2 _ an erect figure, whoſe ſpine and thighbone $4. 5 : * 
richt lines.  &Grown's Vulgar Erroan, 
EREMITE. v. / [eremita, Latin; i.] One who 
lives in a wilderneſs ; one who lives in ſolitude; an 
hermit ; a ſolitary : we now ſay hermit, | 
Antonius, the eremite, findeth a fifth commodity not inferior to 
any of thele four, ha 


Embryoes and idiots, eremitet and friars, 
White, black, and grey, with all their trumpery, Alia, 
EZM I “TIC AL. adj. [from eremite,] Religioully ſolitary; 
N the life of an hermit. 
They have multitudes of religious orders, eremit!cal and cence 
bitical. ö Stilling fect, 
ERLPTATION, 1. /; [ereptio, Latin.] A creeping _ 


Extz'eTION. 1. / [ereptio, Latin.) A ſnatching or taking 
away by force. | 
E'zGort. 2. J. A ſort of ſtub, like a piece of ſoft hom, 
about the bigneſs of a cheſnut, which is placed behind 
and below the paſtern joint, and is commonly hid 
under the tuft of the fetlock. Farrier's Di. 
:Erx1'NGo. u. J. Sea-holly, A plant. ; 
Exr'sT1CAL. adj. U Inc.] Controverſial; relating to dif 
pute ; containing controverſies, 
ERGt, x. . [eang, Saxon.] Idle; lazy; flothful. Aa 
old word whence we now ſay irk/ome, 

For men therein would hem Leue; 


And of that dede be not erke, | 
But oft ſithes haunt that werke. Chanth 


ExMNLIx. . J. [diminutive of ermin ; armelin, French) 
An ermine. See Exming. 
| Silver (king, 

| Paſſing the hate ſpot erme/ins. ach 
E'RMINE. v. J ber mine, French, from armen, Latin. 
An animal in cold countries, which very neatly k 
ſembles a weaſele in ſhape; having a white pile, 
the q of the tail black, and furniſhing a valuable fut, 
The tellmonger, and furriers put upon it little bits 0 
Lombardy lambſkin, which is noted for its (inn 
black colour, the better to ſet off the whiteneſs of le 
ermine, Traut 

Ermine is the fur of a little beaſt, about the bigneſs ola wealthy 
called Mus Armenius ; for they are found in Armenia. 


Peachum on lane 
A lady's honour muſt be touch'd ; 
Which, nice as ermines, will not bear a foil. f Dy 3 
ER MIND. adj. [ from ermine.] Clothed with ermine, 


Arcadia's counteſs, here in ermin'd pride, 7 
1s there Paſtora by a fountain fide. * 


— 


Kron, J a cottage, or place of retirement. 


Gibſon's c 
To ERO DE. v. 4. [erode, Latin.] To canket, © 0 


away; to corrode. _ 
It hath been anciently received, that the ſea-hare hath aufe! 


: ne them. 
with the lungs, if it cometh near the e ene Hſe 


The blood, being too ſharp or thin, croder the velicl- une 
FnoGA“Ttox. 2. /%½ [erogatio, Latin.] The act of gun 
or beſtowing; diſtribution. 
Eos ion. . 5 [erefio, Latin.] 
1. The act of eating away. 


; ; eorrofot- 
Great differec©: there is betweou their proceedings, who ere? a | 3+ The Rate of being eaten away; canker; ever v 


leigh's Hiftory, + 


E'axs, I Do immediately flow from the Saxon ef, , 


They 
eich ot! 
ur 
ſonin 

We ſe 


: in a conſtant diet of ſalt meat, 
ſea· alt 5 . dee e. of the ſolid parts, and all 
e of the ſea · ſcurvy, Arbuthnot. 
tin. 

7, EKk. id ; | 
1, To 3 1 ſtrokes, well meant, with fury flies, 


ir temples, ears, and eyes. Dryd. Virg. 
nd errs pat be their warmth diſpenſe ; ; 
* * erring ſtars diſpoſe their influence. Dryd. Virg. 
n | 


To miſs the right way 3 i 8 


1. have erred and ſtrayed like loſt ſheep. Common Prayer, 
mY 1 will not lag behind, nor err 101 
The ways thou leading» | ilton, 
deviate from any purpole. | F 
.10 But err not nature from this gracious end, 


burning ſuns when livid deaths deſcend. 


it errours; to Miſtake. : 

& To 77% u adgment maim'd and moſt imperfe, 

That will confeſs perfection ſo could err, 

Againit all-rules of nature. R ho hell 
they not err that devife evil ? Prov. xiv. 22. 
the man may err in his judgment of circumſtances, and 
et him fear; but becauſe it is not certain he is mil. 
im not diſpair. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 
it ouly been the heat of erring perſons that has been thus 
but ſometimes men of right judgments have too much 


Pope. 


miſchie os, h Decay of Piety, 
, the breach. 
cantbuted th friend, unto himſelf ſevere, | 
With ſilent pity looks on all that err. Waller. 


m the reflected image of the ſun in water would con- 
1 Mm and heat, could not err more groſly. Cheyne. 
c 


Fan ABLE. 4d. [from err.] Liable to err; liable to 


miltake. X 
Fara BLENESS: . /. [from errable.] Liableneſs to 
error; liableneſs to miſtake, 

W may inſerfrom the errableneſs of our nature, the reaſonableneſs 
x on to the ſeduced. Decay of Piety. 


of compall . > 
LAND. „. J [zpend, Saxon; arend, Daniſh.] A 


doe; ſomething to be told or done by a meſſenger; 
— . e It is generally uſed now 


In familiar language. 8 
7 Ae NC go, ſhall ſtand ſtill, 'till they have 
their errand warranted unto them. Hooker. 
0 But haſt thou done thy errand to Baptiſta? 
„ told him that your father was in Venice, Shakeſpeare. 
Aquean! have 1 not forbid her my houſe? She comes of errands, 
does (hc? Shakeſpeare. 
When he came, behold the captains of the hoſt were fitting, and 
O captain. Kings. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


— 


2 mandate 3 


he faid, | have an errand to thee, 
From them I go _ 
This uncouth errand ſole, | 
His e es, 
That run through all the heav'ns, or down to th' earth, 
Bear his ſuilt errands, over moiſt and ary» ; 
Ober fea and land. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Well thou do'ſt to hide from common fight | 
Thy cloſe intrigues, too bad to bear the lightz © * 
Nor doubt J, but the ſilver-footed dame, 
"Tipping from ſea, on ſuch an errand came. Dryden's Homer. 
FUr. adj, [errars, Latin; errant, French. ] ; 
1. Wandering; wt rambling, Particularly applied 
to an order of knights much celebrated in romances, 


who roved about the world in ſearch of adventures. 
It was thought that there are juſt ſeven planets, or errant ſtars, 


chat there are many more. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Chief of domeſtick knights and errant, 
Either for chartel or for warrant, . Hudibras. 
f. Vile; abandoned; completely bad. See ARRanm. 
Good impertinence: 
Thy company, if I flept not very well + 

A-nights, would make me an errant fool with queſtions. 

Ben Pee Catiline. 


** 


5 Deriating from a certain courſe, 

Knots, by the conflux of meeting ſap, 
Infedt the ſound pine, and divert his grain, 
Fortive and errant, from his courſe of growth. 
FN TRV. 2. / [from errant.] | 
1. An ertant fate; the condition of a wanderer. 

Alter a hort ſpace of erranty upon the ſeas, he got ſafe back to 

Dunkirk, | Addiſon's Freeholder. 
. The employment of a —__ errant. . 

A d. n. , [Latin.] The faults of the printer in- 

ſected in the beginning or end of the book. 

It he meet with taults, beſides thoſe that the errata take notice 
| ol, he will conſider the weakneſs of the author's eyes. Boyle. 
ERRA TICK, adj, [erraticus, Latin. 


« Wandering; uncertain; keeping no certain order ; 
holding no eltabliſhed courſe. 
the earth, and each erratick world, 
Aronnd the ſun their proper centre whirl'd, | 
Compoſe but one extended vaſt machine. Blackmore, 
Through the vaſt waves the dreadful wonders move, 
Hence nam'd erratich, Pope's Odyſſey. 


P Irregular; changeable, 
ris Incommoded with a flimy mattery cough, ſtink of 
Wh and an erratick fever, Harvey on Conſumptions, 
KRATICALLY, adv, [ from erratical or erratick.] With- 
4 rule; without any eſtabliſhed method or order. 
. kee not forth in generations erratically, or different from 
rr but in {pecifical and regular ſhapes, Brown, 
. J lebfns.] Snuffed up the noſe; occa- 
oning ſneezing. 
e ſee ſage or beton 


e liquors, which ale y bruiſed, ſneezing powder, and other powders 


rw phlegm from the . call errbines, put into the noſe to 


* Shakeſpeare's Othello, | 


in he lower orbs of heaven; but it is now demonſtrable unto ſenſe, | 


Shakeſpeare. | 


ERU 


an erroneous ſuppoſition. 


| 98 
ExRONZOUsL v. adv. [from erroneous.] By miſtake; 
not rightly, 
of God to have thoſe things done which they fancy. 
I could not diſcover the lenity of this ſentence; but conceived it, 
perhaps, erroneou/ly, rather to bo rigorous than gentle. Gulliver. 
Erro'NtousNEss. 2. / [from erroneous, ] Phyſical 
falſehood; inconformity to truth. 
The phznomena may be explained by his hypotheſis, whereof he 
demonſtrates the truth, together with the erroncouſneſs of ours. Boyle. 
E'RROUR. ». /. [error, Latin, ] 
1. Miſtake; involuntary deviation from truth. 
Errour is a miſtake of our judgement giving aſſent to that which 
is not true ke. 
Oh, hateful errour, melancholy's child! 
Why do'ſt thou ſhew to the apt thoughts of men, 
The things that are not? Shakeſpeare. 
2. A blunder; an act or aſſertion in which a miſtake is 
| In religion, 
What damned errour, but ſome ſober brow 


Will bleſs it? Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
He look'd like nature's errour, as the mind 
And body were not of a piece deſign'd, 
But made for two, and by miſtake in one were join'd, Dryden. 
3. nog excurſion; irregular courſe. 
at brought you living to the Stygian ſtate? 
Driv'n by the winds and errourt of the ſea, 


Or did you Heav'ns ſuperiour doom obey ? Dryden's An, 
4+ bn theolo y.] Sin. : 
lood he offered for himſelf, and for the errours of the people. 
Heb. ix. 7. 


5. [In law, more eſpecially in our common law.] An 
errour in pleading, or in the proceſs; and the writ, 
which is brought tor remedy of this overſight, is called 
a writ of errour, which lies to redreſs falt judgment 
given in any court of record. oel. 

Exs, or Bitter Veteb. u. ſ. [vicia vald? amara.] A plant. 

ExsT. adv, [et, German; æhyra, Saxon, ] 


1. Firſt, 
Sir knight, if knight thou be, 
Abandon this foreltalled place at ef, 


For fear of further harm, I counſel thees Spenſer. 
2, At firſt; in the beginning. | 
Fame that her high worth to raiſe, 
Seem'd er/? fo laviſh and profuſe, 
We may juttly now accuſe 
Of detraction from her praiſe, Milton. 
3. Once; when time was, | 
As ſignal now in low dejected ſtate _ 
As e/t in higheſt, behold him. Milton's Agoniſtes, 
He taught us e the heifer's tail to view. Gay. 
4. Formerly; long ago. 
The future few or more, howe'er they be, 
Were deſtin'd ei, nor can by fate's decree ; 
Be now cut off, Prior. 
5. Before; till then; till now, 
r. mine eyes, 
Dim ef; dilated ſpirits, ampler heart. Milton, 


The Rhodians, who % thought themſelves at great quiet, were 
now overtaken with a ſudden miſchief. nolles. 


EruBt'sCENC of 1. ſ. [erubeſcentia, Latin.] The act 

Erxune'scency. | of growing red; redneſs. 

ER UBESCENT. adj, [erubeſcens, Latin.] Reddiſh; ſome- 
what red; inclining to redneſs, 

To ERU'CT. v. a. [eructo, Latin.) To belch; to 
break wind from the ſtomach, | 

ExucTa'tion. 2. /. [from erud.] 

1. The act of beiching. 


2. Belch; the matter vented from the ſtomach. 


. 


eructationt, either with the taſte of the aliment, acid, inodorous, or 


ſetid. : Arbuthnot, 
3. Any ſadden burſt of wind or matter. | 


Therme, are hot ſprings, or fiery eru&@ations; ſuch as burſt forth 


of the earth during earthquakes, Woodward. 
Exvup1't1oON. ». /. [erzditio, Latin.] Learning; know- 
ledge obtained by ſtudy and inſtruction, | 


Fam'd by thy tutor, and thy parts of nature; . 
Thrice fam'd beyond all erudition, Shakeſdeare. 
The earl was of good erudition, having been placed at ſtudy in 
Cambridge very young. Molton. 
To your experience in ſtate affairs you have alſo joined no vulgar 
erudition, which all your modeſty is not able to conceal; for to un- 
derſtand critically the delicacies of Horace, is a height to which few 
of our nobleman have arrived, den. 
Some gentlemen, abounding in their univerſity erudition, fill their 
ſermons with philoſophical terms, : Swift, 
Exvu'cinous., adj, [eruginoſus, Latin.] Partaking of 
the ſubſtance and nature of copper. 
Copperas is a rough and acrimoneous kind of ſalt, drawn out of 
ferreous and eruginous carths, partaking chiefly of iron and copper 
the blue of copper, the green of iron. rotune. 


Agues depend upon a corrupt incinerated melancholy, or upon an 
adult ſtibial or erwginors ſulphur, 8 3 


Ex ur“Tiox. 1. J [eruptio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of breaking or burſting forth from any con- 
finement. ; | 
Finding themſelves pent in by the exterior earth, they preſſed 


The phenomena of light have been hitherts explained by fups 
| Poſing that they ariſe from new modifications of the rays, which is 


The minds of men are erroneonfly perſuaded, that it is the will 


The ſigns of che functions of the ſtomach being depraved; are | 


8 


Exurfrivz. 2dj. [eruptui, Latin.] Burſting forth 
| Tis liſtening fear, and dumb aulazement all; $ 
When to the ſtartled eye the ſudden glance 
Appears far ſouth erupiiue through the cloudi 
Exy'nco, u. J. [eryngion.] A plant. 
Exvsr'ezLAs. 2. J. hoy g's | : 
An ery/pelas is generated by a hot ſerum in the blood, and 
affects the ſuperficies of the (kin with a ſhining pale red, and citron 
colour, without pulſation or circumſcribed tumour, ſpreading fro 
one place to another. | Wiſeman's | Seth 
ESCALA'DE. n./. [French:] The act af ſcaling the 
walls of a fortification. 
In Geneva one meets with the ladders; petard, and other utenſils, 
which were made uſe of in their famous eſca/ade. Addiſon, 
SCA'Lop., 2. /. 


1, A ſhellfiſh, whoſe ſhell is regularly indented. 13 
The ſhells of thoſe cockles, eſcalops and periwinkles, which have 
greater gravity, were encloſed in ſtone. Woodward, 
2. An inequality of margin; indenture. 
The figure of the leaves is divided into jags and eſtalops, curiouſly 
indented round the edges. Ray. 


ESCAPA'DE, 1. J. [ French. ] Irregular motion of a 


horſe. 
He with a graceful pride, 
While his rider every hand ſurvey'd, 
Sprung looſe, and flew into an eſcapade; 
ot moving forward, yet with every bound 
Preſſing, and ſeeming till to quit his ground. 
To ESCA'PE. v. 4. [echaper, French.] 


1. To obtain exemption from; to obtaiti ſecurity fromz 
to fly; to avoid, ; 
Since we cannot eſcape the purſuit of paſſions, and perplexity of 
oughts, there is no way left but to endeavour all we can either to 
ſubdue of divert them, Temple. 
Had David died ſooner, how much trouble had he eſcaped, which 
by living he endured in the rebellion of his ſon? Wakes 
2. To paſs unobſerved by one. 
Men are blinded with ignorance and errour: 
eſcape them, in many they may he deceived, ere 
Tis till the ſame, although their airy ſhape 
All but a quick poetick ſight eſcape. Denham. 
The reader fade out thoſe beauties of propriety in thought and 
writing, which eſcaped him in the tumult md hurry of repreſenting. 
; Dryden's Don Sebaſtian, Prefs 
To Escales. v. u. To fly; to get out of danger; to 
avoid puniſhment or harm. 
Benhadad, the king of Syria, eſcaped on horſe, Chronicles. 
They eſcaped all fate to land. | | Ar, xxvil. 44. 
Eſcape tor thy life; look not behind thee, neither ſtay thou in all 
ng” 2 eſcape to the mountain, leſt thou be conſumed. Gene/ir, 
hoſo pleaſeth God ſhall eſcape from her, but the ſinner ſhall ba 
taken by her. Keel. vii. 26. 
He might put on a hat, a muffler, and a kerchief, and ſo eſcape. 
Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſors 
To convince us that there was no way to eſcape by climbing up 
to the mountains, he aſſures us that the higheſt were all covered. 
Waodward's Natural Hiftory. 
Laws are not executed, men of virtue are diſgraced, and murderers 
eſcape, Waits's Logicts 
Es CAR. ». /. [from the verb.] 
1. Flight; the act of getting out of danger. 
I Would haſten my eſcape from the windy ſtorm and tempeſt, 
Pſalms, lv. 7. 
eſcape nor his honour long; * he was 


Drydex. 


many m_ oy 


He enjoyed neither his 

wn in pieces, ay wer 
Men of virtue have had extraordinary eſcapes out of ſuch dangers 
as have encloſed them, and which have ſeemed inevitable, Addiſon 
2. Excurſion; ſally. | | 

We made an eſcape, not ſo much to ſeek our own, 

As to be inſtruments of your ſafety. Denham's Sophy. 
3. [In law.] Violent or privy evaſion out of ſome law- 
ful reſtraint, For example, if the ſheriff, upon a capias 
directed unto him, takes a perfon, and endeavours to 
carry him to gaol, and he in the way, either by violence 
or by flight, breaks from him, this is called an eſcape. 
| Cowel, 
4. Excuſe; ſubterfuge; evaſion. | 
St. Paul himſelf did not deſpiſe to remember whatſoever he found 
' agreeable. to the word of God among the heathen, that he might take 


from them all eſcape by way of ignorance, eigb. 
5. Sally; flight; irregularity. 
Thouſand ſcaper of wit, 
Make thee the father of their idle dreams, | 
And rack thee in their fancies Shake/p, Meaf. for Meaſure, 
Looſe 'ſcapes of love. | iltons 


6. Overſight; miſtake, 


In tranſcribing there would be leſs care taken, as the language was 
leſs underſtood, and ſo the eſtapes leſs mL” to obſervation. 


rerewood on La . 
ESCA'RGATOIRE. »n. ſ. [French.] A nurſery of Rall. 


At the Capuchins I ſaw e/cargatoires, which I took the more 
notice of, becauſe I do not remember to have met with any thing of 
the ſame kind in other countries. It is a ſquare place boarded In, 
and filled with a vaſt quantity of large ſnails that art eſteemed ex- 
cellent food, when the are well dreſſed. Addiſon, 

ESCALOT. . . [French.] Pronounced aller. 

Eſchalots are now from France become an Engliſh plant, man 
after the ſame manner as garlick; only they are to be ſet earlier, and 

taken up as ſoon as the leaves begin to wither, leſt the Winter kills 


them, . Mortimer's Huſbandry, 
ESCH AR. 1. /. Nie x.. A hard cruſt or ſcar made 
by hot applications. 


When iſſues are made, 


or bones expoſed, the e/char ſhould be cut 
out immediately. 


Sharp's Surgery, 
EschAROTIC E. adj. [from ęſchar.] Cauſtic ; having 


b "ax 5 Bacon, 5 arch, to make it yield and give wayto their | the power to ſear or burn the fleſh, 
_ ous. . . di : . 0 * heory, l ' . "NOT DALEY . 
4 8 [ from erm, Latin. ] 2. Burſt; emiſſion; ſomething forcing itſelf out ſuddenly. EsCHAROTICK. #. / A cauſtick application, 

ng; unſettled, edia th 5 ; a F ola An eſchar was made by the catharetick, which we thruſt off, and 
They roam In part of Media there are erxptions o —— wy ed ry continued the uſe of eſcharoticks. Wiſeman's Su b 
0 Erroxecus and diſconſolate, themſelves 1 iven th i ; fire « ad 1 ak Ke eee Poor mates Zen — 
y cling, and their chiefs i ; Upon a ſignal given the eruption began; fire and ſmoak, mixed | ESC IHE AT. a. . [from the French eſcheoir.] Any land 
5 milie an heir chiefs improvident wich ſeveral unuſual prodigies and figures, made their appearance. : . fc Heolr. | Any lands, 
he Thir cite, U dense rare | Philips. | Addiſon's Guardian, | or other profits, that fall to a lord within his manor by 
5 Uu, which otherwiſe wand han: nde he vi ” Newton, | 3+ Sudden excurſion of an hoſtile kind. forfeiture, or the death of his tenant, dying without 
ich wi, "dlam'd abundance crown'd the royal board, 1 Thither, if but to pry, ſhall be perhaps heir general or eſpecial, Eſcheat is alſo uſed ſometimes 
1 Wh ime 8 done rever'd her prudent lord; 8 Ae for the place in which the kings or other lord, has. 

no now, ſo ' . ) or . . . 

* iter einde e 4 wy voor © Celeſtial ſpirits in bondage. eſcheats of his tenants. 'Thirdly, e/cheat is uſed for 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
» Irregular; Pope's oduſw. W WE: 


od us ; Such en d wo had a writ, which lies where the tenant, having eſtate of 
W , | p 
| lf the zel, _ wade from the right road, To ſee that none thence iſſu'd forth a ſpy, fee-ſimple in any lands or tenements holden of a 
al the — - „ yield, it ſubjects the perſon to Or enemy, while God was in his work; 
, ö ro 


days into the veſſels deſtined to carry ſerum or lymph, Loft he, incuna's of Be ermption - 
| iments. 


wornderf . 
U Kaingy, — 282 that walketh about, is common- 


An eruption of humours, in any part, is not cured merely by 


D008 mew 46 in lon, | Eſpecial. : Cowel, 
Mitak; : Anne ay r —— t have m. . „It the king's ordinary courts of juſtice do not protect the people, 
The Ng; miſled by errour, To his f er ther Tall ; F he have no certain revenue or eſcheatr, 1 cannot ſay that ſuch * 

+ Mt tar from deſtroying the ! n o his ſecretary, whom he laid in a country is conquered. Davies on Ireland, 
Want with th ain nnocent W e guiity, 2 ventilation of his thoughts, he would, in the abſence of all other E 7 
There ig . he malicious, King les. ears and eyes, break out into bitter and ate eruptions, To E8CHE'AT, v. a. [from the noun. ] To fall to the 
erroneous as well as the rightly informed conſcience. | Wotton's Life of Buckingham. lord of the manor by forfeiture, or for want of heirs, 

Miſtaken. n South, It did not run out in voice or indecent erwptions but filled the In the laſt general wars there, I knew many good freeholdery 
Their whoje dot conformable to truth; phyſically falſe. | foul, as God the univerſe, filently and without noiſe, South, | executed by martial law, whoſe lands were thereby ſaved to theit 
om the Minds, oafel is condemned, as having either proceeded 5. EMoreſcence ; puſtules. heirs, which ſhould have otherwiſe eſcheated to her majeſty. 
honour tf thoſe times, or from negligence, or from defire Diſeaſed nature oftentimes breaka forth Sptaſer on Ireland. 

Vyhe be for a Wall. or from an erroncous opinion that ſuch Rings In ſtrange erwptions. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. He would ſorbear to alienate any of the forfeited e/cheated lands 


3 which ſhould accrue to the crown by realon of this re- 


rd applications, but by alterative medicines Gov. Tongue. lion, Clarendon. 
a „age Fits are apt to octafion foul eraptions on the thin, Hödl | ounce rok m J. (from y/cheat,] An officer that 


obſervey 


555 
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of the king in the county whereof” 
and certifies them into the exche , 
w F 0 Nei. 
At a Bartholomew fair at London, an eſcheatoy of the city arreſted 
a clothier, and ſeized his goods, anden Remains, 
To E8Cn'kW, . a. [eſcherir, old French,] To fly; to 
avoid; toſhun; to decline. A word almoſt obſolete. 
She was like a young fawn, who, coming in the wind of the hun- 
ters, doth not know whether it be a thing or no to be cc hee. Sidney. 
So let us, which this change of weather view, 


Change eke our minds, and former lives amend; 
The old year's fins forepaſt let us eſeberw, 


'oblerves the eſcheats 
he is eſcheator, 


And fly the faults with which we did offends Spenſer. 
He who obeys, deſtruction ſhall ] 
A wiſe man knows both when and what to do. Yandys, 


Of virtue and vice, men are univerſally to practiſe the one, and 
,e/chew the other, | Atterbury. 
Eocnu'rennon, 1. / The ſhield of the family; the 
picture of the e armorial, | 

Kjchutcheon is a French word, from the Latin /eutnn, 
Jeather; and hence cometh our Engliſh word buckler, 
lee in the old Saxon ſignifying leather, and buck or 
hock a buck or flag; of whoſe ſkins, quilted cloſe to- 
gether with horn or hard wood, the ancient Britons 
made their ſhields, Peacham, 
here be now, for martial encouragement, ſome degrees and or- 
Hers of chivalry, and ſome remembrance perhaps upon the e/chutebeon, 
Bacon's Effays. 
We will paſs over the efcbutecheons of the tribes of Iſrael, as they 
are uſually deſcribed in the maps of Canaan, Brown, 
Esco'rT. v. /. [e/cort, Vrench.] Convoy; guard from 
place to place, 
To ESCORT. wa, [ecorter, French.] To convoy; to 
guard from place to place. 
ESCO'T. . /. French.] A tax paid in boroughs and 
. corporations towards the ſupport of the community, 
which is called /or and 4. 
o K8co'r, . 4. {oe the noun.] To pay a man's 
reckoning; to ſupport, 
What, are they children? Who maintains them? How are they 
efroted Y Shakeſpeare's Hamlet, 
Ec f. u. J. [eſcouter, French. ] Lilteners or ſpies ; 
perſons ſent for intelligence. Now nt. | 
"They were well entrenched, having good e/cort abroad, and ſure 
watch within, | Hayward, 
ESCRITOIR, A. . [French.] A box with all the im- 
plements neceſſary tor writing. Pronounced /critore, 
Eacu'acnh, n// [from eſeu, French, a ſhield. ] 
Efeuage, that is, ſervice of the thicld, is cither uncertain or cer— 
tain, E/enage uncertaln is likewile twoluld : tirft, where the te- 
- nant by his tenure is bound to follow his lord, going in perſon to 
the king's wars ſo many days, The days of ſuch (ervice ſeem to 
have been rated by the quantity of the land fo holden: as, it it ex- 
tend to a whole knight's fee, then the tenant was bound thus to 
follow his lord turty days, A Knight's tee was fo much land as, 
in thole days, was accounted a ſufficient living tor a Knichtz and 
that was fix hundred and eighty acres as ſome think, or eight hun- 
dted as others, or 154, per annum Sir Thomas Smith faith, that 
eenſur \ > hh lv 40% revenue in free lands, If the land extend 
but to half a knight's fee, then the tenant is bound to tollow his 
lord but twenty days. The other Kind of this g uncertain is 
called Caſtleward, where the tenant is bound to defend a caſtle, 
K/owage certain is where the tenant ies (et at a certain ſum of 2 
to be paid in lieu of ſuch uncertaln ſervices, Corel, 
E'vculLunt, ad/. | e/eulentus, Lutin.] Good for food; 


catable, 
| knew a man that would faſt five days; hut the ſame man uſed 
to have continually a great wiſp of herbs that he ſmelled on, and 
lome e/eulent herbs of ſtrong ſcent, as garlick, Bacon, 
Evcurunt. / Something fit for food. 
This cutting off the leaves in plants, where the wot is the u- 
dent, as vadilh and partiips, it will make the root the greater, and 
to it will do to the heads of onionsz and where the fruit is the / 
lent, by ſhieutztheniutz the root, it will make the fruit alfo the 
* greater, Bacon's Natural Hiftory, 
EsrA'iitnh. % / "Trees planted and cut ſo as to join, 
Plant your fairett tulips in places of ſhelter, and under Alert. 
Evwelyn's Kalendar, 
Behold Villario's ten years toil complete, 
His arbours darken, his ert meet, Pope. 
FyrAa/kCut, . /. (Md, of trifolinm, Latin. ] A kind 
of ſaint-foin, A 2 Mortimer, 
ESPE/CIAL. 4. [/perialir, Latin.] Principal; chief, 
They had th“ e/peciat engines been, to rear 
His fortunes up. ; Daniel's Civil Mur. 
Far x'CtALLY. adv. | tram e/pecial. | Principally ; chiefly ; 
particularly: in an uncommon degree above any other, 
| (mewhat marvel, that they &/pecta//y mould think it abſurd to 
eppole church government, a plain matter of ation, unto matter of 
faith, who know that themlelves divide the gulpel into Jdochine and 
dileipline. | Ueooker, 
Would you proceed efpeetally againſt Caius Marciusd SH. 
This delight children take in doing of miſchief, but mare e/pe- 
ela/ly the pleatute they take to put any thing to pain that 1s capable 
ot it, 1 cannot asd mylelt to be any other than a foreign and 
Introduced difpolition, | Locke, 
Providence hath planted in all men a natural defire and curioſity 
of Knowing things to comes and tuch things ee, as concern 
our wares happineſs, or the general (ate of mankind, Net. 
ESPEARANCE, 1. J. French.] Hope, Not uſed, 
"Vo be worlt, 
The loweſt, molt dejected things of fortune, 
Stands (ill in c/perance lives not in feats Shateſp, K. Lear. 
Yet there is a credence in my heart, f 
An e/prrance de obltinately throng, 


"That doth invert th? atteſt of eyes and ears, Shalt-ſpeare. 
ESPIAL. . /. | French, from pier, A py ; a ſcout; 
one {ent to bring intelligence. Not uſed, 


"Thote four garritons, ifſuing forth at tuch convenient times as 
they (hall have intelligence, or t upon the enemy, will drive 
u nom one tile to another, 
Ache march'd along. 
Ny your e were dico νι 
Two mightier troop, 
Flat have intorm'd me, 
The Kaglich in the (uburts cloſe euttench'd, 
Went through a lecret grate. Nl. Henry VI. 
Sde had fone ſectet i to look abroad for graceful youths, 
to make Plantagenets, Bacovw's Henry VII. 
ESPLANADS, #. % French. ] In fortitication, the 
" ſame with the hes of the ee ene originally; 
but now it is taken for the empty ſpace between the 
glaciz of a citadel and the firſt houſes of the town, 
Harris, 
Faro'vaarls , / without a fingular, lie, La- 
tin; vw, French. ] The act of contratting or afli. 
aneing a man and woman to cach otherz the at or 
ceremony of bettothing. 
Faro'viat, af, Uſed in the att of eſpouſing or be- 
trotllug, | 
he ambaſlator put his leg, Qript naked to the knee, between 


S dateſpeare, 


the pee thents Mat the geremony might amount ty a confurn» 


Spenjer on Ireiaxd. 


— 


] 


1 


Bacon's Henry II. 


To ESPO/USE. v. a. [4/poyſer, French.] . 


2. Or avith, f 
He had received him as a ſuppliant, protected him as a rſon 
fled tor refuge, and &poued him with his kinſwoman. Hacen. 
3. To marry; to wed. L 
Lavinia will I make my empereſs, . ö 
And in the ſacred Pantheon her e/pouſe. Shateſn. Tit. Andr. 


4. To adopt; to take to himſelf, 


5. To maintain; to defend. 


To Ks. v. a. [Hier, French. 
1. To fee things at a diſtance, 


2, To diſcover a thing intended to be hid. 


ſhame, and was moved to anger, Sidney, 
3. lo ſee unexpectedly, 
As one of them opened his ſack, he e/p/zd his money. Cen, 


4. J diſcover as a ſpy. 
To Est vl. v. v. 


ESsquIR E. 1. J. e/euer, French.] See SQUIRE. 


2. A title of dignity, and next in degree below a knight. 


To ESSA'Y. w. a. [c 


2. To make experiment of. | 
3. To try the value and purity of metals, 


E $ 8 


To contract or betroth to another: with . 


Deliver me my wife Michal, which 1 e/poxſed to me. 2 Sam. 


Wich flowers, garlands, and ſweet ſmelling herbs, 
E/pouſed Eve deck'd firit her nuptial bed. Milton's Pur. Loft. 
hey ſoon d for they with eaſe were join'd, 
Who were before contracted in the mind. | 
: If her fwe approves, 
Let him eſpouſe her to the peer ſhe loves. 


Dryden. 
Pope's Odyſſey. 


In gratitude unto the duke of Bretagne, for his former favours, he 


eſpouſed that quarrel, and declared himſelf in aid of the duke. 
17 % l : Bacon's flenry VII. 


Their gods did not only intereſt themſelves in the event of wars, 


but allo e the ſeveral parties in a vilible corporeal deſcent, 
Dryden's Futienal, Dedication. 
The city, army, court, eſpouſe my caule, Dryden's Span. Fryar. 
Men ee the net {a opinions in kathion, and then icek 
arguments either to make good their beauty, or varniſh over their 
detormity, Locke. 
The righteouſneſs of the beſt cauſe may be overbalanced by the 
iniquities of thoſe that eſpouſe it. Smalridge. 
The cauſe of religion and goodneſs, which is the cauſe of God, 
is ours by deſcent, and we are doubly bound to / its Aiterbury. 


Few there are of ſo weak capacity but publick evils they eaſily 
eſpy; tewer ſo patient as not to complain, when the grievous in- 
conveniencics thereof work ſenſihle ſmart, Hooker, 


He who before he was efpied was afraid, after being perceived 
was alhamed, now being hardly rubbed upon, left both fear and 


Motes ſent me to / out the land, and I brought him word again. 


JI. xiv. 7. 
To watch; to look about. | 


Stand by the way and e/py; alk him that fleeth what is done? 
| Fer. xlvii. 19. 


1. The armour-bearer or attendant on a knight. 


Ihoſe to whom this title is now of right due, are all 
the younger ſons of noblemen, and their heirs male 
for ever; the four eſquires of the king's body; the 
eldeſt ſons of all baronets; ſo alſo of all knights of 
the Bath, and knights batchelors, and their heirs male 
in the right line; thoſe that ſerve the king in any 
worlhipful calling, as the 3 chirurgeon, ſer- 
jeant of the ewry, maſter cook, &c, ſuch as ate cre- 
ated eſquires by the king with a collar of S. S. of ſil- 
ver, as the heralds and ſerjeants at arms, The chief 
of ſome ancient families are likewiſe eſquires by pre- 
ſcription; thoſe that bear any ſuperior office in the 
commonwealth, as high ſheriff of any county, who 
retains the title of eſquire during his life, in reſpect 
of the great truſt he has had of the poo comitatus. He 
who is a juſtice of the peace has it during the time he 
is in commiſſion, and no longer. Utter barriſters, in 
the acts of parliament for poll-money, were ranked 
among cſquires, Blount. 

What, are our Englich dead? 
— Sir Richard Ketley, Davy Gam e/quire, Shakeſp. Hen, V. 

„ French. 

1. Jo attempt; to try; to endeavour, 

While 1 this unexampled taſk Huy, 
Paſs awful gulfs, and beat my paintul way, 


Celeſtial dave, divine afliſtance bring. Blackmore, 
No conqueſt ſhe, but o'er herſelf deſir'd; | 
No arts ,, but not to be admit'd, Pope, 


"The (tandard in our mint being now ſettled, the rules and methods 
of efaying ſuited to it ſhould remain unvariable. Locke. 
Ess Av. u. 1 
either ſy aid | | 

1. Attempt; endeavour. | | 

Fruitle(s our hopes, though pious our eſſays; 
Yours to preſerve a triend, and mine to praiſe. Smith, 
2. A looſe ſally of the mind; an irregular indigeſted 
piece; not aregular and orderly compoſition. 
My un of all my other works, have been molt current, Bacon. 
et modeſtly he does his work ſurvey, 

And calls his finith'd poem an . 

3. Atrial; an experiment. 


Poem to Roſcommon. 


This treatiſe prides itlelf in no higher a title than that of an e 4s 
or impertect attempt at a ſubject, h Glanville, 
He wrote this but as an or taſte of my virtue. Shakeſp. 


Repetitions wear us into a liking of what poſlibly, in the tirit 
ay dilplealed us, ugh | Locke, 
4. Virkt taſte of any thing; firſt experiment. | 
"Tranſlating the tirit of Homer's Iiads, 1 intended as an go to 
the whole work. Vo den' Fables, Preface, 
E'SSENCE. ». J. [efentia, Latin. ] 
1. Eſſence is but the very nature of any being, whether 
it be aQually I or no: a roſe in Winter has an 
e/ſence; in Summer it has exiſtence alſo. Mattis Logick, 
One thinks the ſoul is air another, fire ; 
Another, blood diftfus'd about the heart; 
Another faith, the elements conſpire, 
And to her efſexce each doth give a part. Davies, 
1 could with the nature of a ſpirit were more unknown to me than 
it is, that 1 might believe its exiſtence, without meddling at all with 
its eſſence. Alore's Divine Dialogues. 
e wrote the nature of things upon their names: he could view 
eſſences in themſelves, and read forms without the comment of their 
reſpeive properties. f * a South, 
2. Formal exiſtence; that which makes any thing to be 
what it is. | 
"The viſible church of Jeſus is one in outward profeſſion of thoſe 
things, which ſupernaturally appertain to the very efence of 
Chriſtianity, and are eceſCarily required in every particular Chriltian 
man. ' Hooker, 
3. Exiſtence; the quality of being. 
In ſuch cogitations have 1 HH, with tuch a darkneſs and heavineſs 
of mind, that 1 might have been perſuaded to have reſigued my very 
efſence, : Sidney, 
4. Being: exiſtent perſon. 
» far as gods, and heav'nly efexcer 


Can periſh, | Milton's Paradiſe Lg. 
F« Species of exiſtent being. 
Mere be uſing ai the four e ments ag) yet 


[from the verb. The accent is uſed on 


you are friends: as for Eupolis, becauſe 


6. Conſtituent ſubſtance. 


To ESSENCE, w. a. 


ESSENTIAL. adj. S entialis, 
1. Neceſſary 


* 


47 


paſſion, he may be the fifth Hence. 


he n dagen. d, de, 
—_ 
For ſpirits when they pleaſe 
Can either ſex aſſume, or both 10 us 
And uncompounded is their eſſence pure 
Not ty'd or manacled with joint or limb, 


7. The cauſe of exiſtence, This ſenſe ! Mita, 
She is my fences and 1 leave to be, ” Proper, 
A ny er fair influence 
Poiter' 2 illumin'd, cheriſh'd, kept alive. 
8. [In medicine.] The chief properties or wie. 
any ſimple, or compoſition collected in "huts of 
compaſs, ® mattor 


9. Perfume; odour; ſcent; 


Our humble province is to *tend the fair; 
To ſave the powder ſrom too rude a gale, 
Nor let th' impriſon'd e/exces exhale, Pope 


[ trom eſſence. | 10 N 


ſcent. ö 
The huſband rails, from morn} 
tawdry courtie:s. ; ap e ee fops and 


A Addi 1 0 
0 Latin.] 8 
to the conſtitution or exill 

: e 
thing. n 

The diſcipline of our church, although it be 
of our religion, ſhould not be raſhly altered 
voy rn op"s will be intereſted in it. 1 

From that original of doing good, that is e//intial to the ; 
being of our Creator, we have an excellent 3 C 

This power cannot be innate and &/ential to matter: and if nh 
not efential, it is conſequently molt maniſeſt it could never 0 
to id, unlels impreſſed aud. inſuled into it by an immaterial addin 
power, : p Jay, 
: gs arr gr puts 3 a caſe, and aſks your opinion; b 
ceals an efertial circumitance, upon which che w * 
matter turns. 77 / a 1 ou * 

Aud it each ſyſtem in gradation roll 
Alike eentia! to thi amazing whole, : 
The leait contuſion but in one, not all | 
Thar ſyſtem only, but the whole mutt fall. 
2. Important in the higheſt degree; principal. 
3 more dla to a general, 

an courage, Denham: &, 
3- Pure; highly rectified; ſubtilely elaborated; nd 

ſo as to contain all the virtues of its elemental part 
contracted into à narrow compaſs, 

The juice of the ſeed is an e/ential oil or balm, 
nature to prelerve the ſeed from corruption, 
Es8:'NTIAL, 2. / ö 
1. Exiſtence; being. 

His utmolt ire to the height enrag'd, 
Will either quite conſume us, or reduce | 
To nothing this tl. Milton's Paradiſe Li, 
2. Nature; lirſt or conſtituent principles. 

The plague of ſin has even altered his nature, and eden into hi 
very e{/eniials, - South 
3. Ihe chief point; that which is in any reſpc& of great 

1mportance, | 
Es8&'NTIALLY, adv. [efentialiter, Latin.] By the 
conſtitution of nature; really; according to the uu 
ſtate of things. 


dat an effential par 
» a5 the very ludltance of 
An, 
au 


duift 


Pape. 


deſigned by 
Arbutba, 


He that loves himſelf, 

Hach not eſſentially, but by circumſtance, 

The name of valour. Shaleſpeare's Henry VI 
Body and ſpirit are e//entially divided, though not N diltach 

lanvilk, 

All fin Mentially is, and muſt be mortal. South 

Knowledge is that which, next to virtue, truly and ] ͥ Ä 
railes one man above another Addiſon's Guardian 
ESSOIUN H. #, / [of the French un, or eco. 

1, He that has his preſence forborn or excuſed upon anp 
juſt cauſe; as ſickneſs, 

2. Allegement of an excuſe for him that is ſummoned, 
or ſought for, to appear and anſwer to an action real 
or to perform ſuit to a court-baron, upon jult cut 
of abſence, 5 Courh 
3. Excuſe; exemption. 

From every work he challenged Hein, 
For contemplation ſake; yet otherwiſe : 
His lite he led in lawleſs riotiſe. | Fairy Ven, 
7% ESTA'BLISH, v. a. [erablir, French. 

1. To ſettle firmly; to fix unalterablxy. 
He may chu, thee to- day for a people unto himſelſ. Dat 
I will ef#a6/i//b my covenant with him tor an ene _— 
Nn. WI. 
The Normans never obtained this kingdom by ſuch 4 ig 
conqueſt, as did or might alter the efad/i/bed laws of the Kis. 
Hale's Commn 14th 


2, To ſettle in any privilege or poſſeſſion; to con 
Soon after the rebellion broke out, the Preſbyterian = 5 
etablijbed in all its forms by an ordinance of the lords ans * 
* 
3. 'To make firm; to ratify, | * 
Every vow, and every binding oath to aſſiict the ſoul, her "uw 
may eftadli/b it, or her huſband may make it void. N 
4. Jo fix or ſettle in an opinion. 
So were the churches e/a5/;/bed in the faith, 
5. 'T'o form or model. | | 1 
Ile appoiuted in what manner his family ſhould be 64 , 
6. To found; to build firmly; to fix immoveably. 
ſenſe not in uſe. 
For he hath founded it upon the ſeas, and eftabliſhe 
floods, 
7. To make a ſettlement of any inheritance. 


not in uſe, 
We will Halliſb our eſtate upon 
Our eldeſt Malcolm, whom we name hereafter- + 
The prince of Cumberland. Shakeſpeare hy & 
EsTA'pLISHER, 2. / [from efablib.] He we 
bliſhes. b. L. Pip 
I reverence the holy fathers as divine efab/i/bers of fail ? 13 
EsTAa'/B1.1SHMENT. . J. [from ꝙial li; cle 4 
French. ] 
1. Settlement; fixed ſtate, 
All happy peace, and goodly government, Find 
Is ſettled there in ſure efab/i/bment. (hea : 
2. Confirmation of ſomething already done; T7. 
He had not the a& penned by way of recognition 9 choſe ride 
the other ſide, he avoided to have it by new ay; mo N 
kind of middle way, by way of efab/i/bment. . emden 
3. Settled regulation; form; model of a 80 
family. qa en 
Now come into that general reformatio"» 4in duty. P 
efabliſhment by which all men ſhould be No Med he 
4. Foundation; fundamental principle; ; Ye off 
The ſacred order to which you belong, Ts bs l 
on which it ſubſiſts, have otten been ſtruck at; but 


A. I; vi. y 


4 it upon 
Pj; n. 1Þ 


A ſeal 


K 


ye of xy 06 


| 


| 5. Allowancez income; ſalaty. 


- 


| 


—— 


\| 


n 8 1 


) 


' 4.444 who had the (ole diſpoſal of the emperor's revenue, 
Ms . lelten . Habliſbment. Swift. 
m ; 1 
Kae N - — hopes and e/fabli/hment here, we do not 
Whill 2 chat God has provided another and better place for 


Wake. 


1. ſ. ¶ Mat, French] 


us. 3 
Fora The neral intereſt; the buſineſs of the goverriment; 


if ＋ lick. In this ſenſe it is now commonly written 
the 


8 ines adduced to judgment may be mem & 
un 1 n . nay reach to point 
1 1 l matters of e/tate not only the parts of ſovereignty, but 
ge roduceth any great alteration, or dangerous precedent, 
manifeſtly any great portion of people, Bacon's Eſſays. 
fran of life, with regard to proſperity oradverſity, 

Thanks to giddy chance, | 
She caſt us headlong from our high 27 

Condition; circumſtances in general. 3 
7 1 certainty are not at all ſecured by innate principles; 
Truth a the ſame uncertain, floating Mate with as without 

Locke, 
them 


4 Fortune; poſſeſſion: generally meant of poſſeſſions in 


ealities. 
land Bol us to the king, as though we went about to overthrow 
4 10 his own Hate. Sidney. 
_ Go, miſer! go; for lucre ſell thy ſoul; 23 
T & wares for wares, and trudge from pole to pole, 
That men may ſay, when thou art dead and gone, 
See what a valt ate he left his ſon! Dryden's Peu. 
quality. f 
5 Wan not Nl of the greatneſs of your efare? Who ſeeth 
** your eftate \s much excelled with that ſweet uniting of all 
no | 


Dryden. 


but men are in 


Sidney. 
beauties. ; | : 18s diſuſed idney 
A perſon of high rank. This ſenſe is diſuſed. 

a She is a dutcheſs, a great tate. Latimer. 


Herod, on his birth-day, made a ſupper to his lords, high captains, 
and chief eſtates of Galilee, _ Mark, vi. 21. 
9% ESTATE. Ve 4. [from the noun.] To ſettle as a 
nw Why on thy queen 
'4 me hither? 
a geek” of any ng to celebrate, 
e dona ion freely to effate 
65 6 bel lovers. | Shakeſpeare's "ne 
7; ESTEEM, V..As [eftimer, French; &/timo, Latin, 
1. To ſet a value whether high or low upon any thing. 
e worth of all men by their end cem, 
And then due praiſe, or due reproach them yield. Spenſer. 
A knowledge. in the works of nature oy honour, and en 
highly profound wiſdom ; howbeit this wiſdom ſaveth not. Hooker, 
| preſented her belore ſceptres and thrones, and efteemed riches 
nothing in compariſon of her. 5 IWiſd. vii. 8. 
1. Jo compare; to eſtimate by proportion. | 
Beſides, thoſe ſingle forms the doth een, 
And in her balance doth their values try. Davies: 
o prize; to rate high; to regard with reverence, 
Who would not be loved more, though he were Heemed leſs? 
Dryden. 


4. To hold in opinion; to think; to imagine. 


Ole man Gee one day above another; another effeemeth every | 


Lay alike, Nom. xiv. 5. 
J Ferttu. , v. To conſider as to value: with /. 
Many would little een their own lives, yet for remorſe of 
their wives and children, would be withheld from that heinous crime, 
Fer IEM. 1. J. [from the verb.] High value; teverential 
regard, — : 4 a ; 
Who can ſee, 
Without 2Peext for virtuous poverty, 
Severe Fabritius, or can ceaſe t'admire 
The ploughman conſul in his coarſe attire? Dryden's An, 
Both thoſe pocts lived in much effteem with Ie and holy men in 
orders, | Dryden's Fables, Preface, 
| am not uneaſy that many, whom I never had any e/feem for, 
are likely to enjoy this world after me. Pope, 
Eertrurk. 1. / [from effeem.] One that highly 
values; one that ſets an high rate upon any thing. 
This might inſlrut the proudett effcemer of his own parts, how 
uſeful it is to talk and W with others. Locke, 
ESTIMABLE. adj. [French.] 
1, Valuable; worth a large price. 
A pound of man's fleſh, taken from a man, 
Is not fo He or profitable | 
As fleſh ol muttons, beefs, or goats. Shakeſpeare, 
2. Worthy of elleem; worthy of ſome degree of honour 
and reſpect. 


A lady ſaid of her two companions, that one was more amiable, 
the other more efimable, 


You loſt one who gave hopes of being, in time, every thing that 
was fimable and good. 4 5 i ® Temple, 


Fs1IMABLENESS, 7. , [from efimable.] The quality 
ol deſerving regard. 
To ESTIMATE. v. 4. [AHimo, Latin.] | 
1. Jo rue; to adjuſt the value of; to judge of any 
thing by its proportion to ſomething elſe. 
When a man wal 
fall dena it whether it be good or bad: as the prieſt ſhall ite 
iu, fo hall it ſtand, | Lev. xvii. 14. 
dis by the weight of ſilver, and not the name of the piece, that 
men fimate commodities and exchange them. f oc le. 
?. localculate; to compute, | 
STINATE, 2. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Computation; calculation. 


ö 
Upon a moderate mate and calculation of the 


uantity of water 
dow actually conta : 


ined in the abyſs, I found that this alone was full 


Wough to cover the whole globe to the height aſſigned by Moſes, 
ns Dar Ogg Woodward. 
2. Value. | | N | 
M I'd love 
V Huntry's good, with a reſpe more tender, 
ore holy and profound than mine own life, 


) dear wite's Amate, her womb's increaſe, 
OF e tealure of my loins. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
" ation; aſſignment of proportional value; compa- 
Ate judgment. 
e on] wav to 0 . 
publick a. ade come to a true e//fmate upon the odds betwixt a 


ae a private life, is to try both, L'Eftrange. 


actions can never give a juſt mate of us, ſince there 
ire many perlections of a : pe ; 


q man which are not capable of appearing in 
8 Addiſon's Spectater. 
5 \ TION, z. f. [from limate | 

1. The ad of ad 55 f 


** juſting proportional value. | 
eflimar; 3 ſanctify unto the Lord ſome aut of a field, the 
1. Cale all be according to the ſeed, Leviticus. 
, Goculation; comp tation. 
q ;Pinion; Judgement, 
than org Mimation we account ſuch particulars more worthy 
,hat are already tried and known. Bacon, 


1 . cem: 
regard; 
Crime; he Bard; honour, 


jeg, h e vere laid to his charge many, the leaſt whereof being 
00 wa weed him of Mai, and credit with men. Hogker, 
tober g 14 of unprigable eflimations, the one is but frail, and 

| Shakeſpeare's Cymbrline, 


ſanctiſy his houſe to the Lord, then the prieſt 


a 


| 


BT G 
oh 1 know the W = N | 1 | 


To be of worth and worthy mation, "Ty 
And not without deſert ſo well reputed. * W 
I ſhall have mation among the multitude, and honour with the 
eden. d. viii. 10. 
A plain reaſon of the publick honours due to the magiſtrate is, that 
he may be in due eſtimation and reverence. Atterbury. 
STIMATIVE., adj, [from eftimate.] Having the power 
of comparing and adjuſting the preference. 
We find in animals an eimative or judicial faculty, an appetition | 
or ayerſation, and loco-motive faculty anſwering the will. Hale. 
The error is not in the eye, but in the eftimative faculty, which 


miſtakingly concludes that colour to belong to the wall, which indeed 
belongs to the object. Boyle. 


EsTIMA'TOR, 5. /. [from gftimate.] A ſettler of rates; 
a computiſt. 


E'sTIVAL. adj. eflivus, Latin.) 

1. Pertaining to the ſummer, 

2. Continuing for the ſummer. „ 

EsTiva'TION. 2. /. [ſtivatio, Latin.) The act of 
paſſing the ſummer. | 

A grotto. is a place of ſhade, or eftivatior, Bacon's Eſſays, 

Es ro EL. u. J. [law term.] Such an act as bars any 
legal proceſs. 

ag ot ERS. 2. t [law term.] Neceſſaries allowed by 

aw, 

EsTRA'DE, 2. /. [French; fratum, Latin.] An even 
or level ſpace, Die. 

To ESTRANGE, v. a. [eftranger, French.] 

1. To keep at a diſtance; to withdraw. 
| Had we not only cut off their corruptions, but alſo ranged 
ourſelves from them in things indifferent, who ſeeth not how greatly 
prejudicial this might have been to fo good a caule ? Hooker. 

They know it is our cuſtom of ſimple reading, not for converſion 
of intidels. Manged from the houſe of God, but for inſtruction of 
men baptized, bred, and brought up in the boſom of the church, 


Hooker. 
See, ſhe weeps z 
Thinks me unkind, or falſe, and knows not why | 
I thus range my perſon from her bed. Dryden. 


2. To alienate; to divert from its original uſe or poſſeſſor. 
They have eftranged this place, and have burnt incenſe in it to 
other gods. Jer. Xix. 4. 


3. To alienate from affection; to turn from Kindneſs to 


malevolence or indifference. 


How comes it now, my huſband, oh, how comes it, 
That thou art thus eftranged from thyſelt? 


Thyſelt I call it, being ſtrange to me. Shakeſpeare. 
Adam, </rarg'd in look, and alter'd ſtyle, 

Specch intermitted, thus to Eve renew'd. Milton. 
came to grieve a father's heart eftrang'd; 

But little thought to find a miſtreſs chang'd. Dryden. 


I do not know, to this hour, what it is that has efrarged him trom 
me. : Pope. | 
4. 'To withdraw or withhold, 


We muſt range our belief from every thing which is not clearly 
and diſtinctly evidenced, Glanville's Scepſis. 


ESTRANGEMENT. . /. [from orange.] Alienation; 
diſtance; removal; voluntary abſtraction. 


Deſires, by a long efraxgement from better things, come at length 
perfectly to loath, and fly off from them. South, 


ESTRAPADE. n. J. [French.] The defence of a 
horſe that will not obey, who, to get rid of his rider, 
riſes mightily before; and while his forehand is yet 
in the air, yerks furiouſly with his hind legs. 
| Farrier's Di@. 
EsTR&uATE. 2. / [extrafum, Latin.] The true copy 
of an original writing: foi N of amerciaments 
or penalties, ſet down in the rolls of a court, to be 
levied by the bailiff, or other officer, of every man for 
his offence. A law term. | oel. 
Es TRE“ TEMENT. 2. / [of the French word repier. ] 
Spoil made by the tenant for term of life upon any 
lands or woods, to the prejudice of him in the re- 
verſion. ä | Corel, 
E'sTRICH. 2. / [commonly written gfrich; ſtruthio- 
camelus.] The largeit of birds. 


' To de furious, 

Is to be frighted out of fear; and, in that mood, 
The dove will peck the eftridge. 1 
The peacock, not at thy command, aſſumes 
His glorious train; nor eftrich her rare plumes. Sandys. 


E'sruanCE. 2. .. Heat; warmth. A word rarely found. 
Averroes reſtrained his hilarity, and made no more thereof than 
Seneca commendeth and was allowable in Cato; that is, a ſober 
incaleſcence, and regulated u jj: from wine. | Brown, 
E'sruarY. 2. /. [eftuarium, Lat.] An arm of the ſea; 
the mouth of a lake or river in which the tide reci- 
procates; a frith. | | | 
To EsTUATE. w. a, [gti, Latin.] To ſwell and fall 
reciprocally; to boil; to be in a ſtate of violent com- 
motion. | Did. 
EsTua'TION. 2. /. [from uo, Latin.] The ſtate of 
boiling; reciprocation of riſe and fall; agitation 
commotion. 

Rivers and lakes that want fermenting parts at the bottom, are 
not excited into efuations; therefore ſome ſeas low higher than 
others. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

The motion ef the will is accompanied with a ſenſible commotion 
of the ſpirits, and an Muation of the blood. Norris. 


E'srurs. 1. /. [ aſtut, Latin.] Violence; commotion, 
The ſeas retain 7 
Not only their outrageous ure there, 
But ſupernatural miſchief they expire. =.Chapman's Odyſſey, 
Es uRIE NT. adj. [eſuriens, Latin. ] Hungry; ä 
. Dia 
E'svrINE. adj. [eſurio, Latin.] Corroding; eating. 
Over much piercing is the air of Hampſtead, in which ſort of air 
there is always ſomething eſurine and acid. Wiſeman, 
Erc. A contraction of the two Latin words er cetera, 
which ſignifies, and ſo en; and the reſt; and others of the 
like kind. 
To Eren v. a, [etzer, German.] ER 
t. A way uſed in making of prints, by drawing with a 
proper needle upona co > covered overwith a 
ground of wax, &c. and well blacked with the ſmoke 
of alink, in order to take off the figure of the awd 
or print; which having its backſide tinctured wit 
white lead, will, by running over the ſtrucken out 
lines with a ſtift, impreſs the exact figure on the black 
or red ground; which figure is afterwards with needles 
drawn — quite through the ground, and all the 
ſhadows and hatchings put in; and then a wax border 
being made all ron abs plate, there is poured on a 


5 Shakeſpeare. 


uſually eats, in about half an hour, into the figure of 
the print or drawing on the copper-plate. Harris, 
2. To ſketch; to draw; to delineate [unleſs* this word 
be miſtaken by Locke for cle. Ee 
There are many empty terms to be found in ſome learned writers, 
to which they had recourſe to etch out their ſyſtems, Locke. 
3. jw word is evidently miſtaken by Ray for edge.] 
o move forwards towards one fide. _ | 
When we lie long awake in the night, we are not able to-reft one 


quarter of an hour without ſhifting of ſides, or at leaſt ercbing this 
way and that way, more or leſs, 


Ray. 
ETCH. . /. A country word of which I know not the 
meaning. | 
clover on an acre, Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
Where you find dunging of land makes it rank, lay dung upon 
the etch, and ſow it with barley, . Aﬀortimer's 2 
ETERNAL. ad). | etermtis, Latin, ] 
1. Without . or end. 
The eternal God is thy refuge. 
2. Without beginning. 2 
It is a queſtion quite different ſrom our having an idea of eternity, 


to know whether there were any real being, whoſe duration has 
been eternal ? 


3. Without end; endleſs; immortal. 
Thou know'ſt that Banquo and his Fleance lives. 


Deuter, xxxiii. 27. 


E —But in them nature's copy's not eternal. Shakeſpeares 
4. Perpetual; conſtant ; puren x, 8 
a Burnt off' rings morn and ev'ning ſhall be thine, 
And tires eternal in thy temple ſhine, Dryden. 
| 5- Unchangeable, | 
Hobbes believed the eternal truths which he oppoſed. Dryden. 


ETERNAL. ». J. [eternel, French. ] 


ne of the ap- 
pellations of the Godhead, | | 


That law whereby the Eternal himſelf doth work._ Hooker, 

The Eternal, to prevent ſuch horrid fray, 
Hung out of heav'n his golden ſcales, . Milton, 
One that holds 


Err/RNALIST. . + F Latin. 
the paſt exiſtence of the world infinite. 


I would aſk the eterna/i/f5 what mark is there that they could 
expect to deſire of the novelty of a world, that is not found in this? 
Or what mark is there of eternity that is found in this? , Burnet. 


To ETBRNALIZ E. v. @, [from cternal.) "To make eter- 
nal. EE | | Did. 

ETeR'NALLY. adv. [from eternal.] 

1. Without beginning or end. 

2. Unchangeably; invariably. 


That which is morally good, or evil, at any ume, or in any caſe, 


. mult be alſo ezerzally and unchangeably fo, with relation to that time 
and to that caſe, RS South. 
3. Perpetually; without intermiſſion. 
Bear me, ſome god, to Baja's gentle ſeats. . 
Or cover me in Umbria's green retreats, : 
Where weſtern gales eternally reſide, 
And all the ſeaſons laviſh all their pride. Addiſon. 


ETERNE., aZj. [@termus, Latin.] Eternal; perpetual; 
endleſs, | 
The Cyclops hammers fall 

On Mars his armour, forg'd for proof eterne, 

ETZ'RNITY, 2. / | etermitas, Latin. ] 

1. Duration without beginning or end. 

| In this ground his precious robot 
Still lives, which, when weak time ſhall be pour'd out 
Into eternity, and circular joys 


\Shakeſpearts | 


By repeating the idea of any length of duration which we have in 
our minds, with all the endleſs addition of number, we come by 
the idea of eternity. le. 

2. Duration without end. 
ä Beyond is all abyſs, 
Flernity, whoſe end no eye can reach! 
Eternity, thou pleaſing, dreadful thought} 
Through what variety of untried being,  _ 
Through what new ſcenes and changes muſt we paſs! 
To ET NANIZ E. b. a. [ æterno, Latin. ] 
1. To make endleſs; to perpetuatc, 
I with two fair gifts 
Created him endow'd ; with happineſs, 
And immortality: that fondly loſt, 
This other ſerv'd but to eternize woe. 2 
2. To make ſor ever famous; to immortalize. 

Mankind by all means ſeeking to eternize himſelf, ſo much the 
more as he is near his end, doth it by ſpeeches and writings” Sidney. 

And well beſcems all knights of noble name, ö 
That covet in th' immortal book of fame - 
To be eternized, that ſame to haunt. 

I might relate of thouſands, and their names 
Eternize here on earth; but thoſe elect * 
Angels, contented with their fame in heav'n, 

Seek not the praiſe of men. 

The tour great monarchies have been celebrated by the writings 
of many famous men, who have eternized their fame, and thereby 

eir own. 3h Temple. 

Both of them are ſet on fire by the great actions of heroes, and 
both endeavour to eternize them. Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 

3. Creech ſeems to have accented the firſt {yIlable, | 

Hence came its name, in that the grateful ove 
Hath eterniz'd the glory of his love, 


E/THER. n. J. | ether, Latin; eng.) 


Mil, ton. 


Milters 


Fairy Queen, 


or ſublimed. 

If any one ſhould ſuppoſe that ether, like our air, may contain 
articles which endeavour tv recede from one another; for I do not 
now what this ether is; and that its particles are exceedingly 

ſmaller than thoſe of air, or even than thoſk of light, the exceeding 
ſmallneſs of its particles may contribute to the greatneſs of the force 
by which thoſe particles may recede from one another, Newton. 

The parts of other bodies are held together by the eternal pref 

ſure of the ether, and can have no other conceivable cauſe of their 


ETHE'REAL. adj. | from ether. | 
1. Formed of ether. | 
Man feels me, when I preſs th' ethereal plainss Dryden, 
2, Celeſtial; heavenly. 
Go, heav'nly gueſt, etherea/ meſſenger, | 
Sent from whole ſov'reign goodneſs I adore, Miltons 
Thrones and imperial pow'rs, offspring of Heav'n, 
Ethereal virtues! Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Such as theſe, being in good part freed from the entanglements of 
ſenſe and body, are employed, like the ſpirits above, in contem- 
' plating the Divine Wiſdom in the works of nature; a kind of anti- 
cipation of the ethereal happineſs and employment. 
Vaſt chain of being, which from God begang 
Natures ethereal, human; angel, man. Pope 


Erna zous. adj. [from ether.) Formed of ether; 
heavenly, | 
Behold. the bright ſurface 


ſafficient quantity of well tempered aqua fortit, which 
inſinuating into the ſtrokes made by the needles, 


© 


Of this etheteows mould, whereon we ſtand. 


When they ſow their etch crops, they ſprinkle a pound or two of 


ncing an endleſs round, avain ſhall re, Craſbaw, 
| Thy immortal rhyme 
Makes up this one ſhort point of time, i 
J0o fill up half che orb of round eterniry. Cowley. 


Addiſon, 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


reech's Mani iur. 


1. An element more fine and ſubtile than air; air refined - 


coheſion and union. 5 Locke, 
2, The matter of the higheſt regions above, 
There fields of light and liquid ether flow, | T 
Purg'd from the pond'rous dregs of carth below. Dryden, 


Glanville, | 


- Mile. 
 E'THICAL, 


4 


% 


| 


| 
| 


„r 


F/THICAL, adj, IM.] Moral; treating on morali 


2. The part of grammar which delivers the inflections 


F. EVA'CUATE. v. 4. qt Latin, ] 


E VA 1 


F/rH1CALLY., adv. | from ethical.) According to the 
doctrines of morality, 


My ſubje& leads me not to diſcourſe e:h/ca/ly, but Chriſtianly of 

the faults of the tongue, Government of the Tongue. 

E'rnick, adj. [M.] Moral; delivering precepts 

of morality, Whence Pope entitled part of his works 
Ethick Epiſtles, 


F'rnicks. . / without the ſingular, [AO.] The 


doctrine of morality; a ſyſtem of morality. 
For of all moral virtues, ſhe was all 
"That ce ſpeak of virtues cardinal, Donne, 
I will never et polificks againſt ecbicks; for true ethicks are but 
as a handmaid to divinity and religion, Bacon, 
Perſius profeſſes the ſtoick philoſophy z the malt generous amongſt 
all the ſets who have given rules of chien. Dryden, 
If the atheiſts would live up to the %% tt of Epicurus himſelf, 
they would make few or no proſelytes from the Chrittian _ 
ent OY» 
E'THnick, adj, N, .] Heathen; Pagan; not Jew- 
1ſh; not Chriſtian. 
Such contumely as the erhick world durſt not offer him, is the 
peculiar infolence of degenerated Chriſtians, Cov, if the Tongue, 
| ſhall begin with the agreement of profane, whether Jewiſh or 
ethnick, with the Sacred Writings. _ Grew, 
"THNICKs, „. /. Heathens; not Jews; not Chriſtians, 
This urſt Jupiter of the ethnicks was then the ſame Cain, the 
ſon of Adam. Raleigh's Hiſtory. 
ET,, adj, [19@- and % .] 'Ireating of 
morality, 
Erivtouy, . . U AνEẽœͤeñ An account of the 


cauſes of any thing, generally of a diſtemper. 

I have not particulars enough to enable me to enter into the er/0- 
bog y of this diftemper, Arbil brot on Air, 
MO O Al. adj, [from etymology.| Relating to 
etymology; relating to the derivation of words, | 

Exeuſe this conceit, this erymological obſervation. Locke, 

EryMu/LoGisT, *. h [ from etymolog y. | One who 
ſearches out the original of words; one who ſhows 
the derivation of words from their original, 

E''YMO'LOGY, . /. [etymologia, Lat, irvpues and 
Av, 

1. 'Ihe deſcent or derivation of a word from its origi- 
nal; the deduction of formations from the radical 
word; the analyſis of compound words into primitives, 

Conlumption is generally taken for any univerſal diminution and 
colliquation of the body, which acceptation its erymolog y implies, 

Harvey on Conſumptions. 

When words are reſtrained, by common uſage, to a particular 
ſonſe, to run up to. e/ymolog y, and conſtrue them by dictionary, is 

: 1 ridiculous, Colliers N of the Stage, 

Pelvis is uſed by comick writers for a looking-glafs, by which 

means the etymology y of the word is viſible, and pelvidera will ſignify 

a lady who looks in her glaſs, Addiſon's Spectator, 
It the meaning of 4 word could he learned by its derivation or 

etymolog y, yet the original derivation of words is oftentimey wy 

dark, | Watts's Logick, 


of nouns and verbs, 
E'rymon, . J U. Origin; primitive word, 
Blue hath its e7ymor from the High Dutch blaw ; from whence 
they call himmel-blue, that which we call ſky-colour or heaven's 
blue, 5 Peachbam on Drawing. 
To EVA“ ATE. w. g. [Va, Tatin.] Jo empty out; to 
throw out. | | : | 
Dry alt opens the ſurface of the earth to diſincarcerate venene bo- 
dies, or to vacate them. Harvey on the Plague, 


1. Vo make empty; to clear, 
"There is no good way of prevention but by evacuating clean, 
and emptying the church, Hooker, 
Weed how lar the air would manifeſt its gravity in fo thin a 
molium, as we could make in our receiver, by evacuating it. Beyle, 
2. lo throw out as noxious, or offenſive. 


3. Lo void by any of the excretory paſſages, 

Bozrhaave gives an inftance of a patient, who by a long uſe of 
whey and water, and garden fruits, evacuated a greit quantity of 
black matter, and recovered his fenfes,  Arbuthnot, 
Jo make void; to evacate; to nullify; to annul. 

"The defect, though it would not evacrate a marriage, after coha- 

- ditation and actual conlummatlonz yet it was enough to make void 

a contract, | Bacon's Henry VII. 

I the prophecles recorded of the Meſſiah are not fulfilled in Jeſus 

of Nazareth, it is impotlible to know when a prophecy is fulfilled, 

und when not, in any thing or perſon whatloever, which would ut- 

terly evacuate the vie of tem, South, 
5. 'lo quit: to withdraw from out of place 

As this neutrality was never oblerved by the emperour, ſo he ne- 


ver effectually evacuated Catalonia, Swift, 


Eva'cuant, mn % [evacuanr, Latin, } Medicine that 
procures evacuation by any paſlage. 
FEvacua'rion. . /. [from evacuate. | 


1. Such emiflions as leave a vacancy ; diſcharge. | 
Conlider the valt evacuations of men that Fugland hath had b 


alliſtances leut to foreign Kingdoms. %  igin of Mankind, 


2. Abolition: nullification. 
Popery hath not been able to re-eſtabliſh itfelf in any place, aſter 
provilion made againlt it, by utter evacuation of all Romith cete- 
monies. Hooker, 
3. Ihe practice of emptying the body by phyſick, 

"The vial practice of phytic among us, turm itt a manner 
wholly upon ,,, either by bleeding, vomit, or ſome purga- 
tion, Tom le. 

+ Diſcharges of the body by any vent natural or artificial, 
© EVA'DE, &. 4. | evade, Latin. ] | 
1. To elude; to eſcape by artifice or ſtratagem. 
In this point charge him home, that he affects 
*Vyrannick power: it he evade us there, 
Iutorce him with his envy to the le. 
lf thou covet death, as utmoſt en 
Of miſery, fo thinking to evade 
The penalty pronounc'd, doubt not but Cod 
Mach wileher arm'd his vengetul ite, than ſo 
"I's be toreſtall'd. Mitton's Paradiſe Loft, 


Ve might evade the accompliſhment of thele aftliQtions he now 
Brown's Falgar Erroxre. 


gradually endureth. 


2. Lo avoid; to decline by ſubterkuge. 
Our queſtion thou c ⁹ ] s how didnt thou dare 
Vo break hell bounds? 
3. Jo eſcape or elude by ſophiſtry, 


My argument 7 overthrows all that he and. ng 9 — 
8 N et. 


4. Lo eſcape as imperceptible or ve" 7 eg ay too 


the teſtimonies of the fathers, 


great or too ſubtle to he ſeized or ſubdued, 


We have cen how a contingent even datties man's n 
| ow 


and evader his powers 
Tz NVA „ V4 


1. Lo eſcape; to lip away, It is not now uſed with 


2. To practiſe 2 or evaſions. 


Evaca'rtion. 2. J. [evager, Latin. 


Shalefdeare, 


Dryden's State of Inzocences 


EVA 


into a dexterity to deliver himſelf from dangers, than into u pro- | 
vidence to prevent, 8 Bacon's Henry VII. 
* 00 5 they mi 55 10 5 
ave eaſily, as ſpirits, evaded ſwift ; 
By quick mins jon, or remove. Milten's Paradiſe Left. 
The miniſters of God are not to evade or take refuge in any of 
theſe two forementioned ways. South, 


The act of wan- 
dering; excurſion ; ramble ; deviation, 

Theſe long chains of lofty mountains, which run through whole 
continents eaſt and weſt, ſerve to ſtop the evagation of the vapours 
to the north and ſouth in hot countries. uy | Ray. 
Evanu'scENT. adj, [evaneſcens, Latin. ] Vaniſhin ; 
imperceptible ; leſſening beyond the perception of the 
ſenſes, | 
The canal grows ſtill ſmaller and ſlenderer, fo as that the eva- 
neſcent ſolid and fluid will ſcarce differ, Arbutbnot. 

The diſference between right and wrong, on ſome petty caſes, is 
almolt evaneſcent, ; Wallaſton. 

The downy orchard, and the melting pulp 
Of mellow fruit, the nameleſs nations feed 
Of evaneſcent inſects. Thomſon's Spring. 
Evance't1CAL., adj, [evangelique, French; evangelicus, 

Latin.) Hows 

1. Agreeable to goſpel; conſonant to the Chriſtian law 


revealed in the holy goſpel. 

This diſtinction between moral goodneſs and evangelical per- 
ſection, ought to have been obſerved, Arbuthnot. 

God will indeed judge the world in righteouſneſs; but *tis by an 
evangelical, not a legal righteouſneſs, and by the intervention 0 the 
man Chriſt Jeſus, who is the Saviour as well as the Judge of the 
world. i Atterbury. 
2, Contained in the goſpel. 

Thoſe evangelical hymns they allow not to ſtand in our y 1h 

| ober. 
Eva'nGrLI8M. 1. /. [from evangely.) The promulga- 
tion of the bleſſed goſpel. 

Thus was this land ſaved from infidelity, through the apoſtolical 
and miraculous evangeliſm, Bacon's New Atlantis, 
Eva'NGELIST. u. J. T.] 

1. A writer of the hiſtory of our Lord Jeſus, 

Each of theſe early writers aſcribe to the four evangel H by name 
their reſpeRtive hiſtories. i dali ſon. 
2. A promulgator of the Chriſtian laws. 

_ Thoſe to whom he firſt entruſted the promulgating of the goſpel, 
had inſtruftions;z and it were fit our new ewvange/i//s ſhould ſhow 
their authority, Decay of Piety, 
To Ev a\NGREL1zF, w 4. [evangelizo, Latin; wayyinge, | 
Jo inſtruct in the $0 pel, or law of Jeſus. 

e ſpirit 
Pour'd firſt on his apoſtles, whom he ſends 

T' evangelize the nations; then on all 

Baptiz'd, ſhall them with wond'rous gifts endue. Milton, 
EVA'NGELY. »./. [ivaryyiar, that is, good tidings.] 

Con — the meſſage of pardon and ſalvation; 
the holy goſpel; the goſpel of 7%. | 

7 GUT Good? $4.0 4 
That firſt receiv'd Chriſtianity, 
The ſacred pledge of Chriſt's evangely, 
Eva'x1D. adj. | evanidus, Latin.) 
neſcent. 

Where there is heat and ſtrength enough in the plant to make the 
leaves odorate, there the ſmell of the Lover is rather evanid and 
weaker than that of the leaves. Bacon, 

"The decockions of ſimples, which bear the viſible colours of bo- 

dies decocted, are dead and evani4, without the commixtion of 

allum, argol, and the like. | Brown. 

put as great difference between our new lights and ancient truths, 
as between the ſun and an evanid meteor. Glanville. 

To EvA'N18H, v. 4. [evaneſco, Latin.] To vaniſh; to 

eſcape from notice or perception, 


Eva'rORABLE. adj. [from evaporate.} Eaſily diſſipated 
in fumes or vapours. 

Such cordial powders as are aromatick, their virtue lies in parts 
that are of themſelves volatile, and eaſily evzaporable, Grew, 


To EVAORATE. v. 1. [evaporo, Latin.) To fly 


away in vapours or fumes; to waſte inſenſibly as a vo- 
latile ſpirit, 
Poely is of ſo ſubtile a ſpirit, that in the pouring out of one lan- 
guage into another it will all evaporate, Denham. 
Our works unhappily evaporated into words; we ſhould have 
talked leſs, and done more. Decay of Piety. 
Being weary with attending the flow conſumption of the liquor, 
we (ct it in a digeſting furnace to evaporate more nimbly, Buyk. 
This vapour falling upon joints which have not heat enough to 
diſpel it, cannot be cured otherwiſe than by burning, by which it 
eUperatcy, Temple, 


a Fairy Queen. 
Faint; weak; eva- 


rage evaporate againſt ſtones and rubbich. Swift, 
To EVA TORATER. v. 4. 5 


1. Jo drive away in fumes; to diſperſe in Yapourd, 
If we compute that prodigious maſs of | water daily thrown into 
the ſea from all the rivers, we ſhould then know how much is per- 


petually evaporated, and calt again upon the continents to ſupply 
thoſe innumerable ſtreams, Ball 


Convents abroad are ſo many retreats for the ſpeculative, the me- 
lancholy, the proud, the ſilent, the politick, and the moroſe, to 
{ſpend themſelves, and evaporate the noxious particles. Sewifh, 

We perceive clearly that fire will warm or burn us, and will eva- 
orale water, : Watts's Logick, 

2. Jo give vent to; to let out in ebullition or (allies, 
My lord of Eſlex evaporated his thoughts in a ſonnet to be ſung 
de tore the queen, Witton. 
KvAaroRA'TION. 2. / [from evaporate, ] 
1. The act of flying away in fumes or vapours; vent; 
diſcharge, . 

They are but the fruits of aduſted choler, and the evaporations 
of a vindietive ſpirit, Hoxwel's Veeal Foreſt, 

Kvaporations are at ſome times greater, according to the greater 
heat of the ſun ; ſo wherever they alight again in rain, 'tis ſuperior 
in quantity to the rain of colder fealons, IWoedward, 

2. 'The act of attenuating matter, ſo as to make it fume 
away, . 
Take watery, by rareſaQion and evaporation, aſcended, Ra]. 

3. [In pharmacy, ] An operation by which liquids are 
nt or driven away in ſteams, ſo as to leave ſome 


part ſtronger, or of a higher conſiſtence than before. 
Quincy, 
Eva's10N, . J. een Latin.] Excuſe; ſubtertuge; 
ſophiſtry ; artitice; artful means of eluding or eſcaping, 
We are too well acquainted with thoſe anfwers ; 
But his wn, Wing'd thus (witt with (corn, 
Cannot outfly our apprehentions. Shakeſpeare, 
Him, alter all diſputes, 

Fore'd I abſolve: all my che vain, 
And reaſonings, though through maacs, lead me till 
But to my own conviction, Milton's Paradiſe Lift. 

In vain thou ftriv'it to cover ſhame with ſhame; 
Thou by evqfons thy crime uncover'it mare, Miiton, 
Eva's1vs. «dj, [from evade. ] 


1. Practiſing evalion; eluſive. 
Thus he, though conſcious of th? etherial gueſt, 


| Then let no fear of ſtorms thy mind affright, May py... 
Sich ſights as youthful poets dream r . 
On Summer eves by haunted ſtream. Mila, 

O, nightingale, that on yon bloomy ſpray 


The enemy takes a ſurer way to confume us, by letting our cou- | 


EVE 


2. Containing an evaſion; ſophiſtical; dim 
Eva's1vBLY. adv. [from evaſrve.) By th atfy, 
EU C „ NA. /. U eie. The 0 
thanks; the de in 5 2 8iving 
Redeemer is commemorated with a thankful of ou 
brance; the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper temen. 
Himſelf did better like of common bread to be uſed in the | 


Some receive the ſacrament as a means to procure * Hooker, 
leſſings, others as an exchari ut Lacey 
— hive received, MARE thanking for why 
EuCHAR1'sTICAL., adj. [from excharift,] Tolls, 
1. 8 acts of — 
he latter was euchariſtic 
and bleſſing of the bread. res 2 Jp break 
It would not be amiſs to put it into the euchari/tic "To, 
daily devotions: we praiſe thee, O God, for our limbs and 1 
2. Relating to the ſacrament of the ſupper of the Lon 
Eucno'LogY. 2. / 1 A formulary of praye 
Ev'crAsY. 1. ſ. Liungacla.] An agreeable well — ky 
tioned mixture of qualities, whereby a body ig fab 
be in a good ſtate of health. | Yai 


4 co } 1. J. Iæpen, Saxon; avend, or avond, Dutch. 


1. The cloſe of the day; the latter part of the day; the 
interval between bright light and darkneſs, 
They, like ſo many Alexanders, 
Have in theſe parts from morn *till ever fought, 
And theath'd their ſwords for lack of argument, 
When the ſun's orb both even and morn is bright, th 


Warbleſt at eve, when all the woods are till. Mil 
3 e ſun by _— ſigus declares, ws 
hat the late ev'n, or early morn res. Dryden 
Winter, oft at eve, re the en D Vini. 
Chills the pale morn. Then ON 
2. The vigil or falt to be obſerved before an holly. 
In this ſenſe only eve is uſed, not even. : 
Is et the immediate preceding day be kept as the eve to this grea 
fealt.  Duppa's Rule to Devotig, 
EVEN. adj, [epen, Saxon; ever, Dutch; quis, Latin, 
1. Level; not rugged; not unequal; ſmooth as oppoſ 
to rough. 
Jo ſee a beggar's brat in riches flow, 
Adds not a wrinkle to my even brow, Dryden's Þ, 1 
The preſent face of Rome is much more even and level than \r 
was formerly. Addiſon on Italy, 
The ſuperticies of ſuch plates are not ever, but have maiy 
cavities and ſwellings, which, how ſhallow ſoever, do a little vary 
the thickneſs of the plate. Newlw's Oplicks, 
2. Uniform; equal to itſelf, 
Lay the rough paths of peeviſh nature ev'n, 
And open in each heart, a little heav'n, Pris, 
3. Level with; parallel to. 
That the net may be even to the midſt of the altar. Zul. 
And ſhall lay thee even with the ground. Luke, xix. 4. 
4. N having inclination any way; not leaning to any 
ide. ; | 


He was 
A noble ſervant to them; but he could not | 
Carry his honours even, wt. e Cortolanm, 
5. Not having any part * =. or lower than the other, 
When Alexander demanded of one what was the fitteſt ſeat of his 
empire, he laid a dry hide before him, and defired him to ſet hi 
foot on one fide thereof; which being done, all the other part of 
the hide did riſe up; but when he did ſet his foot in the middle, al 
the other parts lay flat and ever. „ 
6. Equal on both ſides; fair; not. favouring either. 
Upheld by me, yet once more he ſhall ſtand 
On even ground againſt his mortal foe, _ 
7. Without any thing owed, either good or ill; out of 
We reckon with your ſeveral loves, 
And make us ever with you; | | 
Hencetorth be earls. Shakeſpeare's Mack, 
I will be een with thee, doubt it not. Shukeſprots 
I do confets | 
The blind lad's pow'r, while he inhabits there; 
But I'll be c' with him nevertheleſs, Sucking, 
In taking revenge, a man is but ec with his enemy, but ja 
patling it over, he is luperior, Bacon't Li. 
Ewen reckoning 5 laſting friends; and the way t make 
reckonings even is to make them often. Kah. 
The publick is always ever with an author who has nota ju 
deference for them : the contempt is reciprocal. Addjot 
The true reaſon of this ſtrange doctrine was to be ever wih the 
magiſtrate, who was againſt them and they relolyed at any rat & 
be againſt him. A a Aero rg. 
8. Calm; not ſubject to elevation or depreſſion; wt 
uncertain. | | 
Detires compos'd, affeRtions ever ev'n, 
Tears that delight, and ſighs that waft to heav'n. 7 *. 
9. Capable to be divided into equal parts; not odd. 
Let him tell me whether the number of the ſtars be even or oll 
Taylor's Rule living N 
What verity there is in that numeral conceit in the lateral diviſion 
of man by ever and odd, aicribing the odd unto the ** ſide, 
even unto the left. Brown's Fuiget Errath 
To EVEN. v. 4. from the noun.] 
1. Jo make even, | : 
2, To make out of debt; to put in a ſtate in which eit 
good or ill is fully repaid. 
| Nothing can, or (hall content my ſoul, 
Tin lam evered with him wite for wiſe. 
3. To level; to make level. a 10 
This temple Xerxes evened with the ſoil, which rey % 
to have repaired. Rakigh "TI 
Beat, roll, and mow carpet-walks and cammomilez tot 1 
ground is ſupple, and it will ever all inequalities. F 
To EvxiN. wv. v. To be equal to. Now diſuſed. Fe 
| Alike ſtrange obſervation taketh place here as at & y 
a redoubled numbering never c with the firſt, 


E'vsN. adv. [often contracted to ev's. ] 


1. A word of ſtrong aſſertion; verily. 
Even ſo did thoſe Gauls poſleſs the coaſts. 
Thou walt a 2 1 
Even to Cato's wiſh ; not tierce, and tern i 
Only in ſtrokes. : Shakeſpeare i , 
Dang rous rocks, 
Which, touching but my gentle veſſel's ſide, 
Would ſcatter all the ſpices on the 2 
And, in a word even now worth this, u 
And now worth N Shakeſp+ Merch. of 
It is not much that the good man ventures; after » i 
be no God, he is as well as the bad but it there al ha 
finitely better, ever as much as unſpeakable and ec 22 
is better than extreme and endleſs mend bis * ſame ps 


He might even as well have emplo At? 
have done, in catching moles. ; 
2, Notwithſtanding; though it was ſo thats 1 


Shakeſp. Oele 


Speyer l 


% 136, if des 
bis % 67 


1 


FR ee by often ON perils, Oy WO] 


* 


Auw d evafive of the fly requett, Tae OdyFey, 


A 


o * * va 
; | V . E f 
E 19 5 .* * 


for thoſe paſſages 1s. thit 1 knew they were bad] 2, At all times; always] without ene. 
Al * N 1 N ol Done. 0 yt _ had ever, and ever ſhall have, ſome church viſible 3 
* . 10 on Os, 4 : of # . 4 0 3 ; " er. 
N 12 2 4 n inte of heaven might afford meaſures of | I ſee things may ſerve long, but not ſerve ever, Sbaluſp · 
The motions 4 number them; but moſt of thoſe motions. are not Riches endleſs is as pbor as Winter, rates 
ime, if * great lights are ſufficient, and ſerve alſo to meaſure To him that ever ſears he ſhall be poor, Shakeſp. Othello, | 
evident, otions of thoſe others. | Helder. Blinded greatneſs, ever in turmoil, 2 
event 9 win al their rage, and cin their murmurs ceaſe, f | Still ſeeking happy life, makes life a toil. Daniel. 
es fle and univerſal peace. yn Pope. There under ebon ſhades, and low-brow'd rocks, | 
| And h eto ; 4x" | 6-1 In dark Cimmerian deſart ever dwell. - Milton. | 
+ 8o muc the ſame turn to our thoughts that. co does to The inclinations of the people muſt ever have a great influence. 
| — without loading our memories, or making us 175 He ſhall ever love, and always be Temples 
our hange. 1 | | : ; n | 
aſible of the <nangt , „ f fecre ; The ſubject of my ſcorn and cruelty. Dryden! Ind. Emp. 
" word of exaggeration in which a enen] esa is evey the ſame; and — loſt out of nature, pms 


i implied; as, even 


wow itſelf can wholly waſh your ſtains 
| . "Eilth ev'n 2 ſoul remains. yy 2 
de ſeveral diſcoveries W appear new, even to thoſe 
I hare ned in critical learning · a1  Addifor's Spectator. 
* term of conceſſion. ahead 
6. bee you refined the notion, and correted the maligaity, I ſhall 
er let it pas. „ | 4 Collier COTE y 
Franna'npeD. adi, [even an hand.) partial; | 
equitable. 1 ene juſtice 


Returns th' ingredients of our poiſon'd chalice 
To our own Ml 
lygNING. . Jo var . 
the day; the beginning of night. 
doſe of the d. en les + 
Like a bright exhalation in the evening, 
And no man ſee me more. 


The devil 


$ 


rallel to the horizon; horizontally, 


faileth from the ſhore. h 
Impartially; without favour or enmity. 


You ſerve a great and gracious maſter, and there is a moſt hopeful done it. In this ſenſe: it is ſcarcely uſed but in fa- 
ng prince: it behoves you to carry yourſelf wiſely and even/y miliar language. | 
bare r; e een That ever this fellow ſhould have fewer 
Evexx8ss. ./. [from even. ] | Ad 
1, State of being even. They brake” all their bones in pieces, or ever they came at the 
2. Uniformity ; regularity. 2 | | bottom of the den. 
yieldeth to the revolutions of the ce- That 


The ether moſt "ny 
leſtial bodies, and the ma 
is requiſite in them all. 


4. Equality of ſurface; levelneſs. 
4 Freedom from inclination to either ſide, 


A crooked ſtick is not ſtraitned, unleſs it be bent as far on the 
; clear contrary fide, that ſo it may ſettle itſelf at the * bor a 
er. 


middle ſtate of evenne/s between both, 
5 _— ual reſpect. 
6. Calmneſs; freedom from perturbation. 


yet he bore the loſs of them, When it happened, with 


A {warm of gnats at eventide, 
Out of the fens of Allan do ariſe, 


ae went out to meditate at the event ide. 
I. v. . [eventns, Latin.] | 

1. An incident; any thing that happens, good or bad. 
There is one event to the righteous and to the wicked, 
Oh heayy times, begetcing ſuch events! Shak 


upſhot, 
Two ſpears from Meleager's hand were ſent, | 


20 ual force but various in th' event ; 
© rſt was fix'd in earth, the ſecond ſtood 


To Ext 
to open by ripping the 


n a bear, whi 


young ney, ith all their parts diſtin, 


Eri'sreyy adj. [e 
adj. [ewent and 
lull of changes of fortune. 
Laſt ſcene of all, 


That ends this tran ul hi 
70 Be, ſecond childihnef,, ROY 


ly. 


! 
ENTILATE, v. A, 


al 
* 
Ne 
* 
* 
(ws 


me a better return, by reſtoring 


[thou hat mages been ſo long retained. 


» this might ſhew it. 
e 
Wy king was, gr 


The moſt f N. 
Wiciau, zd ual man that ever was in the world never 
By ro. Flure us a clear conſcience, 
0 depending any 
Ws. as often 
Wer, without ever | iti 
We by the idea of eternity, OY do the end of ſuch addition, 


th great that is, the great like the 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
[zpen, Saxon; ævend, Dutch. ] The 


. Henry VIII. 
is now more laborious than ever, the long day of mankind 


drawing towards an evening, and che world's tragedy and time near 


It was the ſacred rule among the Pythagoreans, that they ſhould 


„ Without inclination to either fide; in a poſture pa- 


The upper face of the ſea is known to be level by nature, and evenly 
diſtant from the centre, and waxes deeper and deeper the 2 one 


rere tod. | TJ» 


ing them with that everne/+ and celerity |. 
Grew's Coſmologia Sacra. 


Though he appeared to reliſh theſe bleſſings as much as any man, 
great com- 


ſure and everre/s of mind.  Atterbury. 
E'\sn$0NG, 1. /. [ever and Jong. 
1. The form of worſhip uſed in the evening. 
| Thee, 'chantreſs of the woods among, 
1 woo to hear thy evenſong. | Milton, 
If a man were but of a day's life, it is well if he laſts till evenſong, 
and then fays his compline an hour before the time. 451. 
2. Theevening; the cloſe of the day. 
He tun d his notes both evenſong and morn, . Dryden, 
EVENT1'Ds, , / [even and ride. ] The time of evening. 


Their murmuring (mall trumpets ſounding wide. Fairy Queen. 
Cen. xiv. 63. 


— 
1 . enry . 
2. The conſequence of an action; the concluſion; the 


the boar's briſtled back, and deeply drank his blood. Dryd. | 
NTERATE, v. a. [eventero, Latin.) To rip up; 


ch the hunters eventerated, or opened, I beheld the 


YOWN . 
full.) Full of incidents; 


Shakeſp. As you like it. 


1. To wi [eventilo, Latin. ] 

% winnow; to ſift out. 

11, amine; to diſcuſs, | Dia. 
" f Wr adj, [from event.] Happening in con- 
Iver of any thing; conſequential. 

the] 3 dv. | trom eventual.] In the event; in 

1 in the conſequence, 1 
alt mat intentionally, not eventually, diſobliged pen: 


ou your 


Boyle's Seraphick Love. 


05 evil wü this time, if ever they will know, whether Wl 


Hooker, 
| which I h i 
inn ich I have greater reaſon to dale For rs 
who is as free from the envy of friends, as ever 
4 * ndations 40 on Advice to 3 
| erve praiſe,. that 1 ſcarce ever ſaw-an 
\ deſerved pardo 5 Fea 
felt ſo 
Tillorfon, 
idea of any length of time, as of a minute, a year, 
as we will im our own thoughts, and adding them 
we 


EVE 


thing is altered. 


J» For wer. 


5. At 


A wo 


he can look. 


the Scottiſh dialect. 


EvzeBu'sBLING. ad/ 
with . murmurs. 


That Are ſpring. 
EvERBU'RNING. adj, 


With everburning ſu 
EvxRDU RING. adj. 
during without end. 


On golden hinges moving. 
EVIACGRI“RZN. 


out the year. 


renders the plant evergreen. 


through all the ſeaſons. 


held in honour or eſteem. 


mortal; eternal. 


ſo properly. 


paſt or future. 


| We ſince that time Liſander has been at the houſe, 
Immortal Vida! on whoſe honour'd brow 

The poet's bays and critick's ivy grow, _ 

Cremona now ſhall ever boaſt thy name, 

As next in place 2 next in fame, 
ternally; to tuity. 
Mien are like a company of „ ſome are bees, 
delighted with flowers and their ſweetneſs; others beetles, delighted 


with other kinds of viandsz which, having enjoyed for a ſeaſon, the 
ceaſe to be, and exiſt no more for ever CR Eta 


We'll to the temple: there you'll find your fon 
And there be crown'd, or give him up for ever. 
4+ It is ſometimes reduplicated, | 
For ever and for ever, farewell, Caſſius, 


I know a lord, who values no leaſe, though for a thouſand years, |. 
nor any eſtate that is not for ever and ever, | Tor 


The meeting points the fatal lock diſſever | 

From the fair head for ever and for euer. ope. 

one time, as ever and anon: that is, at one time 
and another; now and then. | 


The baſhful blood her ſnowy cheeks did dye. 


As ſoon as e'er the bird is dead, 
Opening again, he lays his claim 

To half the profit half the fame. ä | 
The title of duke had been ſunk in the family ever fince the at- 
tainder of the great Duke of Suffolk, 
8. Ever A. Any: [as every, that is, even ich or ever 


each is each one, all.] This word is ill retained in 


| ] am old, I am old. 
I love thee better than I love &er a gk! 


9. It is often contracted into cer, 
10. It is much uſed in compo 
always: as, evergreen, green throughout the 
everduring, enduring without end. It is added almoſt 
arbitrarily to neutral participles and adjeRtives, and 
will be ſufficiently explained by the following inſtances : 
. [ever and bubbling.] 


raſhaw 
ever and burning.) Unextinguiſhed 
His tail was ſtretched out in wond'rous length, | 
That to the houſe of heavenly gods it raught; 
And with extorted power and borrow'd firength, 
The everburning lamps from thence it brought, 
e . 
Still urges, and a fiery deluge, fed 
5 a hur dove? WRT 


ever and during.) Eternal; en- 


Our touls, piercing through the impuri 

 hHighett heavens, and thence bring ouch B to contemplate the 

everduring glory and termleſs joy. FR 
Heav'n open'd wide 

Her everduring gates, harmonious ſound ! 


Some of the hardieſt evergreens may be tranſplanted, 
if the weather be moiſt and temperate, 
I find you are againit filling an Engliſh garden with evergreens. 


Mentes, an everhbonour'd name, of old 

High in Ulyſſes! ſocial lit enroll'd. 
EvzRLASsT ING. adj. [ever and lafting.] 
1. Laſting or enduring without end; perpetual; 


From everlaſiing to everlaſting thou art God, 


. Dryden's Fables, Pref. 


Pope, 


A. P. billips, 
Shakeſpeare, 


P 


Job's Hiftory. 80 long as Guyon with her communed, 
; we time the ſun deſcended from the ſkies, W Unto the ground ſhe caſt her modeſt eyes 
And the bright evening ſtar began to riſe, en's Ain. And ever and anon, with roſy red, 


Fairy Queen, 


gef evening ice run over the actions and affairs of the day, | „ e e Sees 

adj, from even.) | fed + He la Arretch'd along, | 
1 Halba in an equipoiſe 5 5 gl pars moot ſy h 1 
4 ; . Stole down and trickled from his hoary beard. en. 

N * Hane chaos 38 "could b formed no _ could | 6, In any degree. * Dry | 
nga e eee eee Let n fear that harmful creature ever the leſs, becauſe he 
matter nd it, and therefore muſt reſt for ever, being every * ſees the apoſtle fake Hom that | —_ 1 Hall. 
 lanced between infinite attractions. Py Bentley. For a mine undiſcovered, neither the owner of the ground or any 
2, Lerelly; without —_—_ } body elſe are ever the richer. | Collier on Pride. 
A paliſh clearneſs, every and ſmoothly ſpread; not overthin and It ſuffices to the unity of any idea, that it be conſidered as one 
 waſhy, but of a pretty ſolid conſiſtence. Motion. repreſentation or picture, though made up of ever ſo many particulars. 


ke. 


There muſt be ſomewhere ſuch a rank as man: 
And all the queſtion, wrangle e'er ſo long, 
Is only this, If God has plac'd him wrong? 


Pepe's EJays. 


of enforcement, or aggravation. As ſoon as 
ever he had dome it; that is, immediately after he had 


words than a parrot, and 
Shakeſpeare's Ha VI. 


Dan. iv. 24. 


purſe in your hand, has a twin-brother, is as like him, as ever 


Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 


Prior, A 


' Addiſon on Italy. 


7 


bakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


ſition in the ſenſe of 
ear; 


iling up 


anting murmurs, ſtill'd out of her breaſt, 


1 


0 


s 
. 


Spenſer, 


. | Milton, 


Raleigh, 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 


adj, [ever and green, | Verdant through- 


There will I build him 
A monument, and plant it round with ſhade 
Of laurel, evergreen, and branching palm. 
The juice, when in greater plenty than can be exhaled by the ſun, 


Milton, 


Arbuthnot on Aliments, 


E'vsRGREEN. . . A plant that retains its verdure 


eſ cially 


velyn, 


Addiſon's Spectator. 


Evtrno'NOURED. adj, [ever and honoured.) Always 


Pope's Odyſſey. 


5 f 
h 
k 


Whether we ſhall meet again, I know not; 
Therelore our everlaſting farewell take: 
For ever, and for ever, tarewell, Caflius. 
The everlaſting life, both of body and ſoul, in that future ſtate, 
whether in bliſs or wor, hath been added. 
And what a trifle is a moment's breath, 
Laid in the ſcale with everlaſting death! 


2. It is uſed of paſt as well as future eternity, though not 


Shakeſpeare, 
| Hamme nd. 


Denham, 


EvsrLa'sTING. ./ Eternity; eternal duration whether 


Tal. XC, 24 


1 Wes 11 ej Cod through..the knowledge which 


Tatler, 


emple, 


1. Sparks by nature evermore aſpire, 


0 ; 


young boy of them all. | 


of fleſh, behold the 


E VI 


| is had af us, and 
| h is born towards us, from ever/afting. Hooker. 
EvertaleriNGLY. adv. [from everleſting.) Eternally ; 
without end. da 5 65 $4 
1 bot I'll hate him ever/a/ffingly, | | 
That bids me be of comfort any more. Shakeſp. Rich. II. 
Many have made themſelves ever/aftingly ridiculous. Swift 
EVERLA'STINGNESS, . /. [from everlaſting.) Eterniityz 
perpetuity; an indefinite duration. ETAL RA 
Nothing could make me ſooner to confeſs, 
That this world had an everlaffingue/t, 
Since both this lower world's and che fan's fu 
| ince is lower world's s ſung 
| Did ſet. | | | Eo 7 # 
EveRL1'vinG. adj, [ever and living. Living without 
end; immortal; eternal; inceſſant. f | 
Is not from hence the way, that leadeth right 
© To that moſt glorious houſe, that gliſt'reth bright 
With burning ftars and ever/iving fires ? Falry Queen, 
In that he is man, he received life from the Father, as from the 
fountain of that everl/iving Deity. Hookers 
God's juſtice in the one, and his goodneſs in the other, is exerciſed 
evermore, as the ever/iving ſubjects of his reward and puniſh- 
ment.  Kateigh's Hiftory. 
The inſtin of brutes and inſects can be the effect of nothing eſie 
| _ than the wiſdom and {kill of a powerful ever/iving agent. Newton. 
EvsRMoO'RE, adv. [ever and more.] Always; eternally. 
| nts an expletive accidentally added, unleſs it 
| fignified originally from this time: as, evermore, always, 
henceforward; but. this ſenſe has not been ſtrictly 
preſerved, Ph. | 
It govern'd was, and guided evermore 


? 


Through wiſdom of a,matron grave and hoare, Fatry Queen, 
| Which makes them now to ſuch a highneſs flee. Davies. 
Religion prefers thoſe pleaſures which flow from the preſence of 

God for evermore, infinitely before the tranſitory pleaſures of this 

World. e | Tillotſon, 

EvsRo'ePeN, adj, [ever and open.] Never cloſed; not 
at any time ſhut. . : ; 

God is the great eye of the world, always watching over ou 
actions, and has-an everopen ear to all our words, Taylor, 

EveReLtASING. adj. [ever and pleaſing.) Delighting 

at all times; never ceaſing to give pleaſure, - 


\ 


The everpleqſing Pamela was content to urge a little farther for 

me. Sidney 
Forſaking Sheria's leafing ſhore, | 

The winds to Marathon the virgin bore. Pope's Odyſſey. 


To Ev As k. w. a, [everſus, Latin.] To overthrow; to 
ſubvert; to deſtroy. Not uſed, | 
The foundation of this principle is totally everſed by the ingenious 
commentator upon immaterial beings. Glanville, 

hb os be v. a. [everto, Latin.] To deſtroy ; to over- 

A proceſs is valid, if the juriſdiction of the judge is not yet 
everted and overthrown, 4  Ayliffe's Parergon. 

Evexwa'TCHEUL adj. [ever and watchful.) Always vigi- 

Plac'd at the helm he ſat, and mark'd the ſkles, 

Nor clos'd-in ps Fn everwatchful eyes. ' Pope's Odyſſey. 

E'very. adj. [In old language everich, that is ever each; 
zpen ealc, Saxon. ] CSE 

J. Each one of all, Exvery has therefore no plural ſigni- 
fication. | pO 5 
He propoſeth unto God their neceſſities, and they their own re- 

queſts for relief 5 of them. b Hooker, 

All the gongregatjon are holy, every one of them. Num. xvi. 
The king made this ordinance, that every twelve years there 
ſhould be ſet forth two ſhips, , Bacon's New Atlantis. 
- The virtue and force of y of theſe three is ſhrewdly al- 
layed. | | Hammond's Fundamentals. 
Ariſtotle has long ſince obſeryed, how unreaſonable it is to _ 
the ſame Kind of proof for every thing, which we have for ſome 


Nigg, 3 Tillotſen. 
Every one, that has an idea of a foot, finds that he can repeat 


that idea, and, joining it to the former, make the idea of two 
feet. : Locke. 
le to pole the thunder roars aloud, 


£ 


From ; 
And broken lightnings flaſh from ev'ry cloud. Pope's Statins, 
2. Ev:xY-WHERE, In all places; in each place. 
The ſubſtance of the body of Chriſt was not every-where ſeen, 
nor did it every-where ſuffer death; every-where it could not be 
entombed: it is not every-where now, being exalted into heaven. 


i ker. 
If 1 fend my ſon abroad, how is it poſlible to keep him from 
vice, which is every-where ſo in faſhion ? che, 


| 'Tis no-where to be found, or every-where. Poſ e. 
E'veRYOUNG. adj. [ever and goung ·] Not ſubjeR to old 
age, or decaying; undecaying. 
Joys everyoung, unmix'd with pain or fear, 
Fill the wide circle of th' eternal year. 
E'vESDROPPER, 2. 6 [eves and drohe.] Some: mean tel- 
low that ſkulks about a houſe in the night to liſten... 

What makes you liſtening there? Get farther off; I preach not 
to thee, thou wicked eve/dropper. Dryden's Spaniſh Fryer. 

Do but think how becoming your function it is to be diſguiſed 

"like a ſlave, and an eveſdropper, under the women's windows. 
F den Don Sebaſtian. 
Jo ſearch ouf. 
| Dic. 
Euch. . / [This word is ſo written by moſt writers; 
but ſince the original iy, Saxon, or Welſh yewn, more 
favours the eaſier orthography of yew, I have referred 
it thither. A tree, | | | 
At the firſt ſtretch of both his hands he drew, 
And almoſt joined the horns of the tough g/. 
To EVICT. v. a. 2 Latin.] 
1. To diſpoſſeſs of by a judicial courſe. 

The law of England would ſpeedily evi them out of their 
poſſeſſion, and therefore they held it the beſt policy to caſt off the 
yoke of Engliſh law, Davies on Ireland. 

2. To take away by a ſentence of law. | 
His lands were evieted ſrom him. X. James's Declaration. 
3. To prove; to evince. Little uſed. | 

This nervous fluid has never been diſcovered in live animals by the 
ſenſes, however aſſuſted z nor its neceſſity cvicled by any cogent ex- 
periment. Cheyne's Phil, Prin. 

Ev1'cT1oN. . from evict.] 
1. Diſpoſſeſſion or deprivation 
a court of judicature. 

If any of the parties be laid aſleep under pretence of arbitrement, 

and the other party doth cautiouſly get the ſtart at common law, yet - 


the pretorian court will ſet back all things, and no reſpect had to 
evittion or diſpoſſeſſion. Bacon, 


2. Proof; evidence; certain teſtimony. 


A plurality of voices carries the queſtion, in all our debates; but 
rather as an expedient for peace than an victlen of the right. 


| L . 
E'VIDENCE. ». /. [French.] * 
1. The ſtate of being evident; clearnefs ; indubitable 
certainty ; notoriety, . | yn 
2. Teſtimony ; proof, 
|, {ad deliver the evidence of the purchaſ 


P ope's Odyfry. 


| D 
To Evs'sTIGATE. v. . [evgligo, 1 


Dryd. An. 


by a definitive ſentence of 


unto Baruch. rr. 
Uurcaſonable 


*\ 


ITO " 


4 
3. Witneſs ; one that gives ER this ſenſe 1t is 


To Elvipuncs. v. 4. [from the noun.] 


i 


n * "Pe 2 9 
Vnreafonable It jy to expeCt the fame kind of proof and ev/dence 
for every thing, which we have for ſome things. Tillotſon, 
Cato major, who had borne all the great offices, has left us an 
a" under his own hand, how much he was verſed in country 
anairs. Mx: FP , 1) 
They bear ev/dence to u hiſtory in defence of Chriſtianity, the 
truth of which hiſtory was the) 


r motive to embrace Chriſtianity. 
on the Chriſtian Religion. 


ſometimes plargl; as, the evidence were /avorn but 


ſometimes regu arly augmented, as evidences, 
To ſwear he ſaw three inches through a door, 5 
As Afiatick evidencer ſwore, Dryden? Yuvenal. 
There are books extant, which they muſt needs allaw of as pro- 
per evidence i even the mighty volume of viſible nature, and the 
everlaſting tables of right reaſon. Bentley. 


1, 'To prove; to evince, | 
The horſes muſt be evidenced by good teſtimonies to have been 
bred in Ireland, Temple, 
If they be principles evident of themſelves, they need nothing to 
Cheſs things the Chriſtian re ion night be antes 
ele . it an wirez as t be ev ee 
from texts, P __ 25 Vill ſuu. 
1. To ow z to mar wo 3 oe, 3 
ou on eart , d, which t 0 
Now alſo evidence, m"—_ Milon's 1 Loft. 
Although the ſame truths be elicited and explicated by the con- 
templation of animals, yet they are more clearl evidenced in the 
contemplation of man, Hale's Origin of Mankind, 
Evivsnr, adj, [French.) Plain; apparent ; notorious, 
It is evident, in the general frame of nature, that things moſt 
manifeit unto ſenſe have proved obſcure unto the underſtanding, 
: e FER — 
They are incapable of making conq upon their ne rs, 
which . 2 all that know their conſtitutions. Wen 
Children minded not what was ſaid, when it was evident to 
them that no attention was ſufficient, | Locke, 
E'vipunThy. adv. [from evident.) Apparently ; cer- 
tainly ; undeniably, 
Laying their eggs, they evidently prove 
The genial pow'r and full eſſects of love. | Prior, 
The printing private letters is the worſt ſort bf betraying conver» 
ſationz as it 9 has the moſt extenſive Ill conſequences. Pope, 
EVIL. adj, [ypel, Saxon z envel, Dutch, ] 
1. Having bad qualitive of any kind ; not good. 
lle hath brought up an ev// name upon a virgin. Dent. 
An evil diſeaſe cleaveth faſt unto him z and now that he lieth, 
he (hall riſe up no more. Pſalms. 
The good fig's _ good, and the evi/ very evil, that cannot be 
eaten they are ſo /. remiab. 
95 That hour he cured many of / ſpirits. Luke, 
2. Wicked ; bad; corrupt, 
Is thine eye ev//, becauſe 1 am good? Matth, 
| The imagination of min's heart is cu from his youth, Gen, 
3. Unhappy 3 miſerable ; calamitous. 
And the officers did ſee that they were in ev// caſe, Exodus, 
All the days of the afiited are /. Fes roverbs, 
4. Miſchievous ; deſtruftive ; ravenous. 


1t is my ſon's coaty an ev// beaſt hath devoured him. Gen, 
Evil. u. 4 contracted to /. | 
1. Wickedneſs ; a crime. 
Not in the legions 
Of horrid hell can come à devil more damn'd 
In evi/x to top Macbeth! © Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
2. Injur miſchief. | 
hoſo rewardeth evil for good, evi! ſhall not depart from his 
houſe, Proverbs, 
Let thine enemies, and they that ſeek evi/ to my . ay 
Nabal, amuel, 
3. Malignlty | corruption, g 
The heart of the ſons of men ls full of evi/, Cocigſ. 


4. Mis fortune; calamity, 5 
* my good at the hand of God, and ſhall we not re- 
elve ev 

A prudent man ſoreſeeth the ev//, and hideth himſelf, rev. 

If we will (tand ling at imaginary ev{/r, let us never blame a 
horſe for ſtarting at « ſhadow, L' range 
Rvills what is apt to produce or increaſe any pain, or diminiſh 

any plealure in us or elſe to procure us any ev//, of deprive us ben 

6. 


good, 
g. Malady ; diſeaſe : as, the ling's evil. 


What's the diſeaſe he means? 

-u cad the c. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
F'v1i., adv. [commonly contracted to //. | 
1. Not well in whatever reſpeR, 

Ah, Howard Clarence, % it beſeems thee, 

To flatter Henry, and forlake thy brother | Shak. Herry VI. 
2. Not well; not virtuouſly ; not innocently, 

If have ſpoken evi/, bear witnefs of the ev//; but if well, why 
mite thou me? 4 Avill. a2. 


J. Not well; not happily ; not fortunately, 
vv 


It went c with his houſe, Deut. vil. 33. 
4. Injurioul not kindly, 
"The Egyptians % entreated us, and afflited us. Dent, 


8. kt is often uſed in compoſition to give a bad mean- 
ing to u word; but in this, as in all other caſes, it 
is in the modern diale& generally contracted to /. 


Evilarrtertb. adj, [evil and affeted.) Not kind; 
not diſpoſed to kindneſs. 
"Che unbelieving Jews ftirred up the Gentiles, and made their 
minds evilaffee ainſt the brethren, Ati, 
kvitpo'sh, . [evil and deer] MalefaRtor ; one tha 
_ 2 * evil agaluſt ldoer 
wreas they ſpeak evil aga av eviidoerr, they may b 
your good works glorify N 5 * 1 
KVIITKVOVI ID. adj. [evil and favorr.] Il counte- 
nanced ; having uo aſ] 
Machiavel well noteth, though in an evi/favoured inſtance, there 
Is no truſting to the force of nature, except it be corroborated by 
e . | Bacon's Kffays. 
WITT Von ons. . / [from exi{favorred.] De- 


formity. 
This fat act fevifch vow the Land any bullock, or - ſheep, 
wherein is blemith, or any eviſfavexreday/+. Dent, 
NViIIt v. atv. {rom evil.) Not well. 
"This K, ts evi/{y born, (hall cool the hearts 
Of all his people, and freene up their teal, Shakeſpeare, 
ERvintxorn, ad, [evil and mind] Malicious; miſ- 
chievous ; malignant ; wicked ; inſidious. 
But woſt the fear d, that travelling fo late, 
Some evilminded beaftt might lie in wait, | 
Aud, without witnefi, wreak their hidden hate, Dryden, 
F'et,x 4344. wn / [from eru/.] Contrariety to goodneſs ; 
badnely of whatever kind. 
The moral neſi and congruity, or ev? unfitnels, and 
vnltalonablenets of moral or natural attions, falls not within the 
verye of a brutal taculty. N R 11 Origin of Mantind. 
Ryttarvaking % [eriland rating.) Slander ; defa- 
mation z calumny ; cenforiouſhe(s. 
W aſide all malice and all gvile, and mn 


nvP 
EvitwrsninG. adj, fol ant wh.) Wiſhing evil to; 


having no good wi | | 
They heard of this ſudden going out, in a country full of !» 


hing minds towards him. Fo Sidney. 
Evi.wo'zxar, . / [evil and dort.] One who does 
wickedneſs. 6 4 
Beware of dogs, beware of evi/workers. Phil. 
To KVINCE. v. a. [evinco, Latin.] To prove; to 
ſhew; to manifeſt ; to make evident, 4 
Doubt not but that ſin 
Win reign among them as of thee begot ; 
And therefore was law given them, to evince _ 
Their natural pravity: Milton Paradiſe Loft. 
That religion, teaching à future ſtate of ſouls, is a probability; 
and that its contrary cannot, with equal probability, be proved, we 
have evinced, | South, 
The greater abſurdities are, the more- ſtrongly they evince the 
falſity of that ſuppoſition from whence they flow. Atterb, 
Evi'nctBLs. adj, [from evince.] Capable of proof; de- 
monſtrable, 
2 d inſtigets in brutes are in themſelves highly reaſonable 
and uſeful to their ends, and evinci#/e by true reaſon to be ſuch, 
f Hal. Origin of Mankind. 
Evi'xc1BLY: adv. [from evincible.] In ſuch a manner 
as to force conviction, ; 
To Elvinats. v. 4. [eviratur, Latin.) To deprive of 
manhood ; to emaſculate, | 
To Evi'scERATE, v. 4. [eviſcero, Latin.] To embowel ; 
to draw ; to deprive of the entrails; to ſearch within 
the entrails, | 44 
E'vitABl.s, adj, [evitabili, Latin.] Avoidable ; that 
may be eſcaped or ſhunned, 1 
Of divers things evil, all being not evitab/e, we take one 3 which 


one, ſaving only in caſe of ſo great urgency, were not otherwiſe to be 
Hooker, 


taken. 

To E'VITATE, v. a. [evito, Latin.] To avoid; to ſhun 

to eſcape, _ | 

Therein ſhe doth evitate and ſhun 

A thouſand irreligious curſed hours, 

Which forced marriage would have brought upon her. Shak, 

Evita'r10N, 2. % from evitate.] The act of avoiding. 
n all bodies there is an appetite of union and evitation, of ſolu- 

tion of continuity, Bacon. 

EvITIRNAL. adj. [eviterns, Latin.) Eternal in a li- 


long. 
Evit'/RniTY. . Y. [eviternitas, low Latin.] Duration 
not infinitely, but indefinitely long. | 
Ev'LoGy, x. . [iv and a.] Praiſe ; encomium ; pa- 
negyrick. 
any brave young minds have oftentimes, through hearing the 
praiſes and famous cet of worthy men, been ſtirred up to a 
the like commendations, Spenſer on Ireland. 
If ſome men's appetites find more melody in diſcord, than in the 
harmony of the angelic quiresz yet even theſe ſeldom miſs to be 
affected with ex/ogier given themſelves. Decay of Piety. 
EUNUCH, . /. [iwwx@--] One that is caſtrated or 
emaſculated, | 
He hath gelded the common wealth, and made it an eunucb. 
8 : Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
It hath been obſerved by the ancients, that much of Venus doth 
dim the fight ; and yet exnwchs, which are unable to generate, are 
nevertheleſs a!ſo dimſighted. f 
So charm'd you were, you ceas'd awhile to dout 
On nonſenſe gargl'd in an extuch's throat, 
To Eu'nuCHaTE, v. a, To make an eunuch. 
It were an impoſlible act to exxuchate or caſtrate themſelves. 
Brown's Pulgar Errours. 
Evoca'Ti0N, 1. J. [evecatis, Latin, ] The act of calling 
out. 
Would truth diſpenſe, we could be content with Plato, that 
knowledge were but remembrance, that Intellectual acquiſition were 
but reminiſcential evocation. Brown. 
Inſtead of a deſcent into hell, it ſeems rather a conjuring up, or 
an evoration of the dead from hell. Notes to Odyſſey. 
EvoLa't10Nn, 1. % [evelo, Latin.] The act of flying 


awa o 
To EVOLVE. v. a. [evolvo, Latin. ] To unfold ; to diſ- 


Fenton. 


entangle. | 
"The animal ſoul ſooner expands and cv itſelf to its full orb and 
extent than the human ſou), | Hale, 


This little active principle, as the body increafeth and dilateth, 
evolveth, diffuſeth, and expandeth, if not his ſubſtantial exiſtence, 
yet his energy» Hales Origin of Mankind, 
To Evo'LVk, v. 4. To open itſelf; to diſcloſe itſelf, 

Ambrofial odours 
Noes round the air evolving ſcents diffuſe : 
"The holy ground is wet with heav'nly dews. 
Evor.u'r1oN. . / [ evolntur, Lada. 
1. The act of nevi or unfolding. 
The ſpontaneous cougulation of the little faling bodies was pre- 
ceded by almoſt innumerable evo/xtionr, which were ſo various, that 
the little bodies came to obvert to each other thoſe parts by which 
they might de beſt laſtened together, Boyle. 
2. Ihe ſeries of things unrolled or unfolded, 

The whole evolution of ages, from everlaſting to everlaſting, 
is ſo collectediy and preſentitically repreſented to God at once, as if 
| all things which ever were, ate, or ſhall be, were at this very in- 
ant really preſent. Meore's Divine Dialogues, 


J. * geometry.] The equable evolation of the peri- 

phery of a circle, or any other curve, is ſuch a gradual 
approach of the circumference to tectitude, as that all 
ity parts do meet together, and equally evolve or un- 
bend; fo that the ſame line becomes ſucceſſively a 
leſs arch of a reciprocally greater circle, till at Jaf 
they turn into a ſtrait line. Harris, 


4. — 3 The motion made by a body of men in 
changing their poſture, or form of drawing up. And 
theſe exo{utions are doubling of ranks or files, counter- 
marches, and wheelings. Harris, 
5. Rvorv'tioNn of Powers, [In algebra. ] Extracting of 
raots from any given power, being the reverſe of invo- 
lution. Harri. 
EvoMr'T10N, . % [evems, Latin.] The act of vomiting 
out, Dia. 
Ru'PATORY, . J [ex as þ A plant, 
Kurno'xtCAl, adj, [from exphony.] — agreeably, 
Dit. 
EU'PHONY, . J. L.] An agreeable ſound ; the 
contrary to harthneſs, 
Kueno'anium, . / 
1. A plant. 


It hath flowers and fruit like the ſputge, and is alſo full of an hot 
ſharp milky juice. The plants angular, and ſhaped ſomewhat 
like the cereus or torch-thiltle. It is commonly beſet with ſpines, 
and for the moſt part hath no leaves. | Miller. 


2. A gum reſin, brought to us always in drops or grains, 


Prier. 


c, e 


of a bright yellow, between a ſtraw and a gold colour, 


mited ſenſe ; of duration not infinitely but indefinitely 


Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 


1 


* 


” 


* R 
' f 
* 1 .. >" ; 


' and a ſinooth Ried) forface, It bes 0 b, 
but its taſte nn tn accld ge, great ſel, 
uſed medicinally in finapiſins, wane; © 


Evu'eHRASY. . / | euprajia, Lk. ] The berb exciighe 


a plant ſuppoſed to clear the fi 
Then purg'd with expbraſy, = rue, 
The viſual nerve f for be had much to fee ; lh 


And from the well of life drops inſtin! 

Eukofcl vox. 2. / [PO a ppt" which 

+ between the Eaſt and orth, and is very eas blow, 
the Mediterranean, It is of the nature of a whine 1 
which fall fuddenly on ſhips, makes then tack ah, 
and fometimes cauſes t „out, 
ſerves. ante Tounder, as Þ liny ob. 


There aroſe againſt it a tempeſtuous wind called n 
EURUS. n./. [Latin.] The Eaſt wind. 


 Eurns, as all other winds, muſt be drawn wi 
wings upon his ſhoulders, and his bady the aden d. we 


Ahe 


moon. yy 
Eukrrnur. u. J. Ltg.] Harmony: jog es 
ſymmetrical 2 an ony; regular and 
EUTHANA'SIA4. \ | 


EuTHANa'sY. 1. . Lide. [ An eaſy death. 


wiſh of my friends is euthana/ta. 


Evu'L.8108, 2. % [evn/fo, Latin.] The act of To 
out. | ug 
From a ſtrict enquiry we cannot maintain the ev 10 
off any ba-: hc | = Brown's ms em 
EvULGA'TION. 2. . [evulgo, Latin.] The act of diva. 
5 ing; 212 Saxon.) The Da 
WE. u. ſ. [eope, Saxon. ſhe-ſheep ; 
to the ram, | Þ 3 the feat 
Rams have more wreathed horns than ewes, B 
Haſte the ſacrifice ; | "00 
| Sev'n dullocks yet unyok'd for Phabus chuſe; 
And for Diana ſeven unſpotted wer. 
E'WER. x. J. [from eau, perhaps anciently 
A veſſel in 
hands. | 
I dreamt of a ſilver baſon and ewer to-night; 
Let one attend him with a tilver baſon 


Full of roſewater, and beſtrew'd with flowers 
Another bear the ewer; a third a diaper ; 


And ſay, wil't pleaſe your lordſhip cool your hands; 
Shakeſpearg 


Dryden's Bu 
. * en, Wat ' 
ch water is brought for withig 6 


Shakeſpean, 


The golden ewer a maid obſequious brings; 
Repleniſh'd from the cool, tranſlucent ſprings; 
With copious water the bright vaſe ſupplies 
Aw mow; of capacious ſize ; 
ey waſh, Pope Od. 
Ewxx. u. / [from ewer.] An office in the K 4055 
hold, where they take care of the linen for Neking' 
table, lay the cloth, and ſerve up water in filver cent 
after dinner, | : Dia, 
Ex. A Latin prepoſition often prefixed to compounded 
words: ſometimes meaning out, as exbauf, to dray 
out ; ſometimes only enforcing the meaning, and ſome. 
times producing little alteration, | 
To EXACE'RBATTE. v. a. [exacerbo, Latin.) To in. 
—_— to exaſperate; to heighten any malignant 
quality. 
ExACERBA'TION, 2. /. [from auer 
1. Enereaſe of malignity ; augmented force or feretity, 
2. Height of a diſeaſe ; paroxyſm. 


ſymptom in exacerdalion z and ſo, by time, turn ſuffering into na- 

ures Bacon t NAI Hiſtory, 
Watchfulneſs and delirium, and exacerbation, every other day. 

| Arbuthnat on Din, 


Exaczrva'tion. ». J [aceruur, Latin,] The aft of 


heaping up. 
EX/ACT. adj. [exatus, Latin. ] 
1. Nice; not failing; not deviating from rule. 
7 All this, exat to rule, were brought about, 
Were but in a combat in the liſts lett out, Por 
2. Methodical ; not negligently performed. 

What it you and I enquire how "money matters ſtand between 

us ?— With all my heart I love exa& dealing z and let Hocus audit 
| Arbuthunt's Joon Bull 
3- Careful; not negligent : of perſons, 

Many gentlemen turn out of the ſeats of their anceſtor, to make 
way for ſuch new matters as have been more exa& in their account 
than themlelyes, d 

4. Honeſt; ſtrict; * | 
In my doings 1 was exa4t, Keelef li, ij 
To EX AC r. wv. 4. [exigo, exactus, Latin.] 
1. To require authoritatively. | 
Thou now xa the penalty, 


Of a foreigner thou mayett exat? it again z but that which is thi# 
with thy brother, thine hand thall releaſe, Dat. 
Had ot ſervants to be faithiul and diligent. Tayls, 
From us his foes pronounc'd glory he ces. Miko. 
The hand of fate is over us, and Leaven DE 
Exatti ſeverity from all our thoughts, Addiſon's Ci 
2. To demand of right. 
Years of ſervice paſt, 
From grateful ſouls exa&@ reward at laſt. : 
Where they deſign a recompence for benefits received, they 8 
leſs ſolicitous to make it when it is exa&ed. Smairidgh 
3. To ſummon; to enjoin; to enforce. 
Let us deſcend now therefore from this top 


Ot ſpeculation ; for the hour preciſe g 
£Exa&ts our parting hence. r Milton's Paradiſe 11 


Duty, 
And juſtice to my father's foul, exact 
This cruel piety, ; 
To Ex AC r. v. v. To praftiſe extortion. 
The enemy ſhall not exa& upen him. 
ExA'CT#R, . /. [from exact. 11 
1. Ar one who claims more than his due, 
claims his due with outrage and ſeverity. 
The poller and exaFer of dee, lakes the common ſeſembun 
of the courts of juſtice to the buſh, whereunto while the 
flies tor defence in weather, he is ſure to loſe part of the lere 
Ba Ke. 


I will alſo make thy officers peace, and thine 2 __ 
. 3 
2. He that demands hy authority. 
Light and lewd — eſpecially that the eructer 22 
did neither uſe exhortation, nor examining of them ; 
thereof, were eaſily ſuborned to make 1 avit for mon? 


| acm Office Jemanks 
3. One who is ſevere in his injunctions ot his gy" 
No men are prone to be greater Nr and more rigorou? 
upon others, than fuch whoſe pri xi 
the obedience of lawlul conſtitutions. * hun'dh 
The grateful perfon being ſull the moſt ſevere exatter 0c 
net ou coatel{cs, but proclaims his debt. 1x# 


Dendan's SM 
H. lin. 5 


| 


A recovery, in my caſe, and at my age, is impoſſible ; the kindez 


The patient may ſtrive, by little and little, to overcome the | 


Which is a pound of this poor merchant's fleſh. Sal, | 


f 
© was formerly leaſt dil | 


E X A 


deal with this man of reaſon, this 


Arr pho —5 ſor things which are not capable 8 oa 
1 0 © Tillotſon. 


; a, 
Fx worion, apr IO demand, or levying 


The at 


kc what ſhould I gain 
1d break his day, 
_ — of the forſeiture ? Shakeſpeare. 


jan: unjuſt demand. Wh 
$, Extortion 5 They vent 3 
Wee e, See, Henry VIUL. 
violence and ſpoil, and execute judgment and juſtice ; 
ay your exattions from my people. Exel. xlv. 8. 
take as Wt earl did firſt raiſe the greatneſs of that houſe, by Irill 
As the" opprefiions 3 ſo Girald the laſt earl did at laſt ruin it 
kh extortions. ; Davies's State of Ireland. 
by tribute ſeverely levied. RNs 3 i 
er have not made bridges over the river ſor the convenience o 
e as well as ſtrangers, who pay an unreaſonable exa&7or 
ir 


* ferry upon 
Exa'cTLY. adv. 


ly. : 
—_ 0 knew mankind exa#y 
t fudy in themſelves. 


the leaſt uſing of the waters. 
[from exact] Accurately ; nicely ; 


well ; for boch of em began 
; Dryden's Don Sebaſtian, 
ion they profeſs is ſuch, that the more exa&Ny it is ſifted 
Tee e 0 reaſon, the more reaſonable ſtill it will be found. 
yu” | Atterbury. 


| J [from exact. : 
Tt ere ; ſtrict conformity to rule or ſym- 
. L : . 


mal). ade with the utmoſt exactueſt and 
1H 1 „ Med ward on Foſſils. 
n wit as nature, what affects our hearts 4; 

1s not th exatineſs of peculiar parts; 
„FTis not a lip, or eye, WE beauty call 7 ” 
t the joint force and full reſult of all. . ope. 
3 muſt be held by a third hand, who is to deal our 
Roe \tmolt exacne/e into the ſeveral ſcales, Sulf. 
| Regularit of conduct; ſtrictneſs of manners; care 


LEE. dhe outward peace of my kingdoms with men, 


neſs of conſcience before God. X. Charles, | 
befor the 58 in one duty will atone ſor their 


Rogers. 
of another. ö 
TAXA GGERATE. v. a. [exaggero, Latin. | 
g Jo heap upon; to accumulate. | 
Ns he great level near Thorny, ſeveral oaks and firs ſtand in firm 
nds hop moor, and have lain three hundreds of years, ſill 
freſh and ſalt waters and mooriſh earth 2” "4 
e. 


1 


earth below the 
covered by the 


| 2, To heighten by repreſentation z to enlarge by hyper- 
| lions. 5 

22 ated, as pathetically * he A w * 

i q el t Ala- 

people gengrally ad, even deſpair of ever ſeeing an ln, — — | 

fend exaggerates a man's virtues, an enemy inflames his crimes. 


Fxaccrna'rion. 1. J. [from exaggerate. ] 


| The at of heaping together; an heap ; an accumula- 
** towns that were anciently havens and are now, b 


len of ſand between theſe towns and the ſea, convert 

ins re 8 — Hale Origin of Mankind, 
2. Hyperbolical amplification. oo 

Frapperations of the prodigious condeſcenſions in the prince to 

pa — laws, would have an odd ſound at Weſtminſter. Swift. 

Jo Exa'GITATE. v. 4, [exagito, Latin. ] 

1, To ſhake; to put in motion. 

The warm ir of bs bed exagitates the blood. Arbuthnot. 

2. To reproach ; to purſue with invectives. The ſenſe 


is now diſuſed, being purely Latin. | 
This their defect and imperſection I had rather lament in ſuch 
eaſe than exagitate, | Hooker. | 
xa61T4'r10N, 2. /. [from exagitate.] The act of ſhak- 
ing or agitating. Dish. 
To EXL. v. a. [exalter, French; altus, Latin; exalto, 
low Latin. 


1. To raiſe on high, 

And thou, Capernaum, which art exa/ted unto heaven, ſhalt be 
drought down to hell. . „ Mall. xi. 23. 
. To elevate to power, wealth, or dignity. | 
\ Exalt him that is low, and abaſe him that is high. Exel. 

Az yet craft thon thyſelf againſt my people, that thou wilt 
not let them go? odus, ix. 17. 
How long ſhall mine enemy be exa/ted over me? Pf. xiii. 2. 
$ To elevate to joy or confidence. i 

The covenanters, who underſtood their own want of wy were 
wm reaſonably exalted with this ſucceſs. Clarendon. 
| How much ſoever the king's friends were dejected upon the paſſ- 
lng thoſe two acts, it is certain, they who thought they got whatſo- 
ever he loſt were mightily exalted, and thought themſelves now 
ſuperior to any oppoſition. Dryden: An. Dedicat. 
+ Topniſe; to extol ; to magnify. 

0 magnify the Lord with me, and let us exalt his name toge- 
ther Pal. xxxiv. 3. 
| Toraiſe up in oppoſition : a ſcriptural phraſe. 

LON whom haſt thou exalted thy voice, and lift up thine eyes 

18 


: 2 Kings, xix. 22. 
To intend ; to enforce. 


| Now Mars, ſhe ſaid, let fame exalt her voice; 
Nor let thy conqueſts. only be her choice. Prior. 
+. To heighten; to improve ; to refine by fire, as in 
chemiſtry, 
Tie wild animals have more exerciſe, have their juices more ela- 
lated and exalted; but tor the ſame reaſon the fibres are harder, 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
With chymick art exalis the min'ral pow'rs, 
aus the aromatick touls of flow'rs. Pope. 
} meditate whether the virtues of the one will exa/t or dimi- 


* 


| wh the force of the other, or cocrect any of its nocent 8 
atts. 
\ Toclerate in diRtion or ſentiment. 
But hear, oh hear, in what exalted ſtrains, 
il\an muſes, through theſe happy plains, 
lam Saturnian times, our own Apollo reigns, = Reoſcom. 


MLTA'TION, u. . from exal!. 
The at of ln high, 


ann to power, dignity, or excellence. 
. Me put off the garments 90 3 tor the exaltation of 
The were oppretled. Fudith, xvi, 8. 
10 . was an humiliation of Deity, the latter an humilia- 
f tor which cauſe there followed an exa/tation of 


& 
_ - 


9 3 0 | 1d, b 
* N — : for with power he created the _— Foy 
"ated ſtate ; ſtate of greatneſs,or dignity. 


I wonder'd at ht and chan 
Nr „. Paradiſe Loft. 
un Weh al perteQtions, in their higheſt degree and exaltation, 
maker Tilletfon. 


You are as much 1 
eſteemed, and as much beloved, perhaps more 
wand, than ever you were in your higheſt exaltation, „ Swift, 
Raiſing a medicine to a higher de- 


& * 


ASE S227 > 


Addiſon on Italy. | 


Addiſon's Speflator. | 


. 


Dignity of a planet in which its powers are, increaſed, 


ologers tell us, that the ſun receives his exaltation in the ſign 


9. 
| Aries. | , od” rs I ryaen. 
Exalurx. 2. /. [Latin.] Examination; diſquiſition ; en- 
uiry. [age 3 

This conſidered together with a ſtrlct account, and critical exdmen 
of reaſon, will alſo diſtract the witty determinations of aſtrology. 
3 Boum Vulgar Errours. 
Ex AMINATE,. #, %. [examinatus, Latin,] The perſon exa- 

mined, ; | 

In an examination where a freed ſervant, 
with Claudius, very. ſaucily had almoſt all the words, aſked in 
ſcorn one of the ere, Who was likewiſe a freed ſervant of 
Scribonjanus; I pray, fir, if Scribonianus had been emperor, 


what would vou have done? He anſwered I would have ſtood be- 
hind his chair and held 7 peace, Bacon. 


EXAMINA'TION. m. / [examinatio, 
r mg by queſtions, or experiment; accurate diſ- 
quiſitioͤn. . 

I have brought him forth, that, after examination had, I might 
have ſomewhat to write. As, xxv. 26. 
Different men leaving out or putting in ſeveral ſimple ideas, ac- 
cerding to their various examination, ſkill, or obſervation of the 
ſubject, have different eſſences. Locke. 
EXAMINA'TOR. x. % [Latin.] An examiner; an enquirer. 
An inference, not of power to perſuade a ſerious examinator, 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
To EXA'MINE. v. @. [examins, 


Latin.) 
1. To try a perſon accuſed or ſuſpected by interroga- 


Let them examine themſelves whether they repent them truly. 


Church Cat. 
If we this day be examined of the good deed done to the impo- 
tent man. | Adds, iv. 9. 
We ought, before it be too late, to examine our ſouls, and pro- 
vide for futurity, Wake's Preparation for Death. 
2. To interrogate a witneſs. | 
Command his accuſers to come unto thee, by examining of whom 
thyſelf mayeſt take knowlgdge of all theſe things. Ack. 
3. To try the truth or falſehood of any propoſition. 
4+ 8 try by experiment, or obſervation; narrowly ſift; 
can. f 
To write what may ſecurely ſtand the teſt 
Of being well read over thrice at leaſt, 
Compare each phraſe, examine ev'ry line, | 
. Weigh ev'ry word, and ev'ry thought refine. _ Pope, 
5. To make enquiry into; to ſearch into; to ſcrutiniſe. 
When I began to examine the extent and certainty of our know- 
ledge, I found it had a near connexion with words. Locke. 
EXAMINER, 2. J. [from examine. — 55 


1. One who interrogates a criminal or evidence. 
A crafty glerk, commiſſioner, or examiner, will make a witneſs 
ſpeak whathe truly never meant, Hale's Law of England. 
2. one who ſearches or tries any thing ; one who ſcruti- 
niſes. | 
So much diligence is not altogether neceſſary, but it will promote 
the ſucceſs of the experiments, and by a very ſcrupulous examiner of 
things deſerves to be applied. | ewt. Opt. 
Ex ATMPLART. adj, "IPs example.) Serving for example 
or pattern; props ed to imitation. 
We are not of opinion that nature, in 3 hath before her 
certain examplary draughts or patterns, which ſubſiſting in the boſom 
of the Higheſt, and being thence diſcovered, the fixeth her eye upon 
them. N 5 Hooker. 
EXA'MPLE. . / 22 French; exemplum, Latin, | 
1. Copy or pattern; that which is propoſed to be re- 
ſembled or imitated, | 
The example and pattern of thoſe his creatures he beheld in nll 
eternity, a „ Raleigh's Hiftory, 
2. Precedent; former inſtance of the like, 
So hot a ſpeed, with ſuch advice diſpos'd, | 
Such temp'rate order in ſo fierce a courſe, 3 
th want example, Shakeſpeare's King Yohn. 
3. Precedent of good, 


Let us ſhew an example to our brethren. Judith, viii, 24. 
Taught this by his example, whom I now 
Acknowledge my Reedemer ever bleſt ! * Milton. 


. A perſon fit to be propoſed as a pattern. 

F Be — an example of Nis es f | 

5- One puniſhed for the admonition of others, 
Sodom and Gomorrah, giving themſelves over to f.* 1ication, are 
ſet forth for an example, ſuftering the vengeance of eternal fire, 


' Jude, 7. 


1 Tim. 


6. Influence which diſpoſes to imitation. 
When virtue is preſent, men take example at it; and when it is 
gone, they deſire it. RSA Md. iv. 2. 
Example is a motive of a very prevailing force on the actions of 


men. . . | © Rogers, 
7. Inſtance; illuſtration of a general poſition by ſome 
particular ſpecification, | | 
Can we, for example, give the praiſe of valour to a man, who, 
ſeeing his gods prophaned, ſhould want the courage to defend them ? 
| | ;  Dryden's Virg. Ain. Dedication, 
8. Inſtance in which arule is illuſtrated by an application. 
My reaſon is ſufficiently convinced both of the truth and uſeſul- 
neſs of his precepts : it is to pretend that 1 have, at leaſt in ſome 
aces, made examples to his rules. | Dryden. 
o ExA'MPLE. v. a. [from the noun, ] | 
1. To exemplify; to give an inſtance of, 
The proof whereof I ſaw ſufficiently example in thefe late wars 
of Munſter. | Spenſer's State of Ireland. 
2. To ſet an example. 
Do villany, do, fince you profeſs to do 
Like workmen : I'll example you with thievery. 15 5. 
Exa'ncu1ovs. adj. [exanguis, Latin. ] Having no blood; 
formed with animal juices, not ſanguineous. 
Hereb 
perfect, neous with exanguionus. Brown, 
The inſets, if we take in the exanguiows, both terreſtrial and 
aquatick, may for number vie even with plants, Ray. 


ExA'NIMATE, adj, [exanimatus, Latin. ] 
1, Lifeleſs; dead, 
2, Spiritleſs ; depreſſed. 
The grey morn 
Lifts her pale luſtre on the paler wretch, 
Exanimate by love. Thomſon's Spring. 
EXANIMA'T1ON, 2. /. [from exanimate.] Deprivation of 
life. Di. 
Ex i 2 MOUs. adj. [exanimit, Latin.] Lifeleſs ; dead; 
illed. 
EXANTHE'MATA. n. /. ¶ NH,. Effloreſcencies ; 
eruptions ; breaking out ; puſtules, | 
ExANnTHE'MATOUS, adj. [ from exanthemata.] Puſtulous ; 
' efloreſcent ; eruptive. 
To EXANTLA'TE. v. #. [exantlo, Latin.] 
1. To draw out. 
2. To exhauſt; to waſte away. 
By time thoſe ſeeds are wearied or exant/ated, or unable to act their 
parts any longer, Boyle's Seept. Chymiſh. 
ExANTLA'TION. 2. . [from exantlate.} The of 


Itue, or an increaſe of the moſt remarkable 
any body, 


Quincy, t 


drawing out; exhauſtion, | 
$ 


who having power | 


Latin.] The act of | 


they confound the generation of perſect animals with im- 


'* & us 


| Exari'rron. 2. /. ſexare. Lat.] The manual act of 


writing ; the manner of manual writing. Dia. 
EXARTICULA'TION. 2. % [ex and articulzs, Latin. ] The 

diſlocation of a joint. Die. 
To EXA'SPERATE. v. a. [exaſpero, Latin: ] OE; 
1. To provoke; to enrage ; to irritate; to anger; to 


make furious, * | 
I To take the widow, 
Exaſperatet, makes mad her ſiſter Goneril. Shakeſpeare. 
The people of Italy, who run into politicks, having fomerhing 
to exaſper ate them againſt the king of France. Addiſox. 
2. To heighten a difference; to aggravate ; to embitter. 
Matters grew more wha, rug between the kings of England and 
France, for the auxiliary forces of French and Engliſh were much 
blooded one againit another, 3 Bacon, 
When ambition is unable to attain its end, it is not only wearied, 
but exaſperated at the.vanity of its labour. Parnel. 
3. To exacerbate; to heighten malignity. 
The platter alone would pen the humour already contained in 
the part, and ſo exaſperare it, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
ExasPERA'TER. 2. / [from exaſperate.] He that exuſpe- 
rates, or provokes z a provoker. | 
EAST ERATION. 2. / [from exaſperate.] 


I, Aggravation ; malignant repreſentation. 
My going to demand juſtice upon the five members, my enemies 
loaded with all the obloquies and exa/þerations they could. 
3 Bos King Charles. 
2. Provocation ; irritation ; incitement to rage. 
Their ill uſage and 828 of him, and his zeal for main- 
taining his argument, diſpoſed him to take liberty, Atterb. 
To EXAU'CT ORATE. v. a. [exandoro, Latin. 
1. To diſmiſs from ſervice | 
2. To deprive of a benefice. | | 
Arch hereticks, in the primitive days of Chriftianity, were by the 
church treated with no other puniſhment than excommunication, 
and by exauForating and depriving them of their degrees therein. 
1 | | Ayliffe's Parergon. 
ExAaucToRa'TION. 2. / [from exaudorate.] 
1. Diſmiſſion from ſervice. 
2. Deprivation ; degradation. | 
| Depoſition, degradation, or exauoration, is nothing elſe but the 
removing of a perſon» from ſome dignity or order in the church, and 
depriving him of his eccleſiaſtical preſerments. Ayliffe's Purergon. 


ExcanDpr'scence. 
ata rey FO [excandeſeo, Lat.) 


1, Heat; the ſtate of growing hot. 
2. Anger; the ſtate of growing angry. | 
ExCANTA'T1ON, x. /. [excanto, Latin.] Diſenchantment 


by a counter-charm. | | 
To EXCA'RNATE. v. @. [ex and carnes, Lat.] To clear 


from fleſh, 


The ſpleen is moſt curiouſly excarnated, and the veſle's fill 
with wax, whereby its fibres and veſſels are very well ſeen, Grew. 
XCARNIFICA'TION, 2. / [excarnifico, Latin.] The 
act of taking away the fleſh. | 

To E'XCAVATE. v. a. [excavo, Latin.] To hollow; 
to cut into hollows.. Ke 

The cups, gilt with a golden border about the brim, were of that 
wonderful ſmallneſs, that Faber put a thouſand of them into an 

excavated pepper - corn. Ray on the Creation. 
Though nitrous tempeſts, and clandeſtine death, 
Fill'd the deep caves, . and num'rous vaults beneath, 
Which form'd with art, and wrought with endleſs toil, 
Ran through the faithleſs excavated ſoil, 
See the unweary'd Briton delves his way, Bees 
And to the caverns lets in war and day, Blackmore, 

Flat thecæ, ſome like hats, ſome like buttons, excavated in the 

middle. Derham's Phyfico-Theolog y. 


Exc AVA“ Tow. x. / [from excavate.] 
. The act ot cutting into hollows, | 


2. The hollow formed; the cavity. | 

While our eye meaſures the eminent and the hollowed parts of 

pillars, the total object appeareth the bigger; and ſo, as much as 
thoſe excavations do ſubſtract, is ſupplied by a fallacy of the fight. 


| Watton's Architecture. 
To EXCEED. v. a. [excedo, Latin. ] | 
1. To go beyond; to outgo. 
Nor did any of the cruſts much exceed half an inch in thickneſs. 
— ä | codward on Foſſils, 
2. To excel; to ſurpaſs, 
Solomon exceeded all the kings of the earth. 
To Exc ED. v. 2. | » 
1, To go too far; to paſs the bounds of fitneſs, | 
In your prayers, and places of religion, uſe reverent poſtures and 
great attention, remembering that we ſpeak to God, in our reverence 


1 Kings. 


to whom we cannot poſſibly exceed. Taylor, 
2. To go beyond any limits, | 
Forty ſtripes he may give him, and not exceed. Dent. 
3. To bear the greater proportion. 
Juſtice mutt puniſh the rebellious deed ; 
Yet puniſh ſo, as pity ſhall exceed. Dryden. 


Excz'sDING, participial adj. [from excred.) Great in 
quantity, extent, or duration, 
He ſaith, that cities were built an exceeding ſpace of time before 
the great flood, 8 : Raleigh's Hiftery. 
Exct'tzbinG., adv. This word is not analogical, but 
has been long admitted and eſtabliſned.] In a very 
great degree; eminently, 
The country is ſuppoſed to be exceeding rich, 
The Genoeſe were exceeding Kine, 
with the Venetians for ſuperiority. 
Talk no more fo e ve proudly z 
your mouth, 1 Sam. li. 3. 
The action of the Iliad and that of the AEneid were in themſelves 
exceeding ſhort; but are beautifully extended and diverſified by the 
invention of epiſodes, and the machinery of the Adi or. 
The ſerum of the blood affords, by diſtillation, an exceedi»g limpid 
water, neither acid nor alkaline, | Arbuthnat. 
ExCu'sDINGLY, adv. [from exceeding.) To a great 
ree; greatly; very much. 
ey cried out more exceedingly, Cruclfy him. Mar. xv, 
Iſaac trembled exceedingly. ; Gen. xxvii. 33. 
The Earl of Surrey, lieutenant of Ireland, was much feared of 
+ the king's enemies, and exceedingly beloved of the king's ſubjects. 
et on Ireland. 
Pregious ſtones look exceedingly well, when they are ſet in thoſe 
places which we would make to come aut of the picture. en. 
Is not this medium excredingly more rare and ſubtile than the 
air, and exceedingly more elaſtick and ative? Newton's Optichs, 
To EXCEL. v. a, [excello, Lat.] To outgo in good 
qualities; to ſurpaſs, . | 
Venus her myrtle, Pha bus has his bays; 
Tea both exce/r, which you vouchſafe to praiſe, 
How heroes riſe, how patriots ſet, . 
Thy father's bloom and Leah may tell; 
celling others, theſe were great; 
Thou greater ſtill, muſt theſe exce/, % 
To Excz “k. v. 2. To have good qualities in a 
degree; to be eminent; to be great. 
Then to Silvia let us fing, 
That Silvia is exce/ling. - PER 


y ſea, and contended often 
. Ralei 
let not arrogance come out of 


Waller, 


Prior, 
great, 


Reuben, unſtable as water, thqu ſhalt not excel, 2 wig, 


aol 1 
all, hone 
the one abilits, 7 ey 

„. Cale A 
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F/xg ELLENCY, 
1. The ſtate of abo 


wonderful, that 
the ſenſe of their own 


Is ſhould be like th 

ir bodies} 

I know not why a 
relloney than himſelf, 
Ihe ſtate of exc 


fiend 
3 


That in whic one ex 
he criticiſms have b 
excellencier than the 


. rity; odneſs, 
5 N, oodneſs 


That an 
6. A title of hono 
nerals of an a 


They humbl 
To have a goody 


0 
Exc 
I, Of great virtue; 
Arts and ſciences are 
2. Eminent in any good 

He is excellent in power an 
Nx LIAN TIL v. adv, 


1. Well; ina high deg 
fk 


He determines 


ur, 
rmy, 
ſhew un 


That was excellent 


author, where his 5 
Fg 


0 an eminent degree, 
omedy ig 


both exce/len; 
© laſhes vice | 
as to render it ridj 
To EXCE'/PT 
1. To leave out, and ſpe 
Precept, or poſition, 
But when he laith, All t 
that he is e,, Which did 


Adam, 
Th“ eſfecte, which t 
In ſome to ſpring fro 
T [] 


excepted tree, 


Culous, 


þ 


m the 


P F the v 
a 
ce ted. 
may li 
m ex 
ou muſt except.] 
1. Excluſively of; wit 
Richard exc 


Had rather } 
Cod and his fa 
Nought valued he nor tear 
2. Unleſs Fit 
Ih neceſſary to k ne 
ity and jt {4 Impoſtibl 
XCu'Þ TING, 
Withour inc 


Proper word, 


dave us win tha 


d. 


6 to do It 
pat. [ 
viion of; wi 


ve. 
eople come lato +» 
ae, and yet, excep'/ 


Excu'erron, . / 
15 


he Molld 


je things 


uſion o 


When God reneve 
creatures to Noah av 
that Cham (tood ay 

ethren, | 

Let the money be raifed on land, 
more batren parts, ' 

2. It ſhould have from before 
the exception reters; but it 
uſed with . 

Pleads, in exc 

Yout tate of te 

3+ Thing exce 
Very det of partiament 
wnlets thofe two, by which the Kart 

Witk Hott their heads may pass 

Who tir(t taught fouls 6 

Th“ enormous Mith of many m 
That proud ee to all naty 
Tinvert the world and Counter 

4+ Ohhcetion; cavil: with 
out alleriion bath drawn us to 

Just ence þttoms 4427 the cultoms of 
they ate the fame which the church 
are not the la 


"tion to all 
lies, 


pted or ſi 


With out 
weified 


he ule. 
Revelations will won be difce 
relorming mens lives, luch as 
fivns nt flath and blood "pl 
will anfwer what &x 
«nd eontute all the reatous and 
W 


u. 

J+ Peevilh dillike; offence 
end to thew 

Leit he Ihvuld take 
zometimes with ae, 

He tirtl took exce 
Pronouncing, that “ 

wray'd the 

7. Sometimes with 
Roderigo, thou haſt taken 

I have dealt wot duechty in 
8. In this ſonſe it is comm 
Ne gave Sit James Tire! t 


rned 


ex 
my father Jull 


4 this 
Palenen of 


tin the other, 


e match'd their be 


Latin 
D high = 
„ e high ray 


exeellency, us to 
e fouls of beaſts, 


but yet a 
elling 
gt men of parts an buſine 
"ng an exeellency in muſic 


een made 
Ir faults and i 


over him with that ex 
els love good men wi 

It is now uſual 
ambaſſadors, 


to your excellence, 
peace concluded of, 


ELLENT, adj, (excellent, Latin, } 


of great worth; of 
excellent, in order to e 


[from excellent, ] 
ree, 


"at man way erect, 
ands, as he excellently declareth, 


ly obſerved, lays I, whe 
pinion agrees with mine, 


ly 
no reformati 


* . 4. [excipio, Latin.) 
cify as left out of a general 


hings are 


hy original crime hath w 


on ore 


hout incluſion of. 
et, thoſe whom we fi 
n him they to] 
n re., 

not ſo that. 

W our duty, becauſe tig 
» exeept we kno 
from 


May I not live without cont 
Ping Mill the letter of uh. 
"gs the wyal lamily, 


hom ce: 


4 this charter of 
4 his family, we 
fully invelted with th 


that might be tax 


gen'ral rules, 


Was not 


for exce thong, 
Wav'd, and realms 


againl or to, 


me Which lome other re lor 


11 have cee, perem again the j 
rb Gal ew 2 EY 


Will an{wer all object 
it 


they can have 


taken: ſometimes 
ENCPIANT ts my love, 


falutuelt of my matter heart, 
X 


apa W me 
thy athair, 

only ufed with 
rent thanks; but 


for him to 

required, cou 
ity to abſtain from i 
Some 


e quality or other, 
re excel; 


Lexcellente, Fren 


8 in any good quality, 
n exiſtence, 
baſe deſires ſhould fo 
make them 


may not deceive a creature of 
,4 creature, 
in an thing, 
K ſeldom heard 


cels, 


rather to diſcover beau 
mperſections. 


cellence, 
th. 


and governourg, 


great dignit 


a ertain ends, 


Uality. | 
in judgment, 


becauſe he was mad 
rYown's Vu 


nl reada paſſage 


inſtructive and 


ut under him 


ings under hi 


h 


ht 
e who never week's? 


ut all t 
ehold 


opt 8 
onjunction, 
erb; which, lik 


govern, that is che 
rage to protect, 
njury t ſo fitneſi 
men, ſome nations, cel in 
Bacon's Holy War, 
nothing; thoſe to 


Pope, 
ch; excellentia, 


extinguiſh in men 
willing that their 
mortal and corruptible with 


Dryd. Juu. Dedic, 


Addiſon, 


Shatefp, Henry 
y applied to ge- 


Shakeſpeare's Henry VI, 


Fo 
Jed. xexvii, 23. 


{gar Errours. 
Swift, 


extremely pleaſant; 
on; and humour repreſents folly, 


* it is manifeſt, | 
Cor, 


Locke, 
is word, long 
is originally the 


Temple . 
Dryden, 


Hooker, 
more ex- 


any one 


Locke. 


ties and 


VIII. 


nt _ 


I, 


e with 


in an 


fo 


eit 


Uke moſt others, 


ons, except or 
One EXC 
he Teutonich 


idiom, 
cept oxe; that is, 


alnſt, | 


ow, 


aht 


neceſſury ſor us to 
w it. * 
eVerpt, 
th exception of, An 
roul and awe, 
e law? 
n Vurkey the ſame 


way the 
they get but 


man's faverei 
Hud 


ot h 
with 
«tree 
the rule or law to 
is ſometimes inaccura 


an exceptton to ſo 


lcorn of fools, 
in exception, 
Previous to u 
of Straftord and 


Pope 


undone, 
ade 


tor one z 
e 9 


\ laws, 
vork its cauſe, 


Pope, 
hether theſe be 


our church, when ye plead that 
of Rome hath, or that they 


med churches have deviſed, 
Hooker, Preface, 
Spenſer, 

y conduelble to 

ov 

lammend, 

our account, 

Batley, 

With %. 


urors, of which 
is and wer- 
au give of their 
NA e. 


make ſearch w 


to be extreme! 

ations they e 
letter, 

this How 'r 


A. re. 
an ewvarton; but 1 ft 


UN 
the verb gte. 


epted. Except 


all but ac, 


Shakeſpeare, 
Milton, 


Tillethon, 
See EXCEPT.) 


im- 


Dryden's Per/. 


dau over the 
an 


South, 
me ot the 
Addiſon, 

which 


tely 


hat it enaQed ; 
Sir John Fen- 
S. 


* 


the 


do 


2. 
do 


4. To 
anot 


fru 


by thole 


With others, 


XCla'NGs, 
1. The act of 


The world 
nature is agie 


be, the ſtate price of a 
J. The form or ac 


notes 


rom 


4+ The 


Cumitances 


He was ſkilled in the 


trot ixeeptien t 1 


k 


{XCR'pPTIOUY 


Exc z' 


Exckss. „ 
1. More 


ei but error; th 
fall; the defire of 
charity there is no 
by it, 

Members are crooked 
her in exec or defe 
2. Exuberance ; 
rance, 


ties, 
pious 
proper colour to appe 
3. Intemperance; 


* 


There will 
heavy with exce/2 and ſurfeit 


4+ Violence of paſſion, 
5. Tranſgreſlion of 


Fxci's1vs. adj. [excefif, 


It the panicy 
will cauſe the 


The 
men to milery, an 
XCk's3tvar x. 
eminently 

A ma 

believes there is 1 
To EXCHAN G 
low Latin,] 


Exebange his 
a diamond, 
Take delight in the 
that ve are 1 
cellent and du 
To give or tak 
Exchange to 
ine and my father's bl 
or thine on me, 
ords hay 


I have bills for mone 


5 


$. Ide thi 


1 X 


their burial, being too baſe for them that were king's 


ace of 
yoo ren. 


xCe/prionam: e. 


oe on. 
he only piece of ple 
rally the a 


Is upon th 
upon to be thi moſt 


8. ad;, 
full of objecti 1 0 


hey are io ſu 
that they 


me the very ſore 

XCE'PTIVE, adj, 
Exceptive 

but phyſicians 


percilious, 


came to the 


therefore the nurſe came no 
XCBPTIE88 adj, (fi 


genera 


ne honeſt man, 
TOR, u. // 
makes exceptions, 


[fro 


The exceptor makes a reflection u 
expreſſions. | 


7. 
The act of gleanin 

e thing gleaned or 
Times have conſumed hig 


»00dneſy anſwers 
e deſire of 
knowl 
exceſs, 


ct. 


Let the ſuperfluous 
hat braves your ordit 
$0 dittribution thall u 
And each man have 
e ſeveral rays in th 


dy which thoſe of an 
than the reſt, do by the 


and 


ndo 


ar, 


It was 
And on h 


need of te 
55 


A popular ſwa 
More than was 


Common. 
m be laid 


ad. 

in a great d 
n mult be er 
10 vir 


give or 
er, 


ſheep 
good 


» part With the 
rable enjoyments, 

e reciprocall 
rgiveneſy 


things 


with m 
vud, be 


ing naturally ne ſig 
would exchange tl 


who 


wugh 


he moniters lot, 
ir corn, they 
i another, : 

* rmutation. 
is minis b 
a ace n 

* 
of transferri 


y 
Florence, and mul 


ance of the mone 


exehange be 
and practices the; vol, 


ug given in return for 
2 


adj, [fi rom excep 


aſantry in Milton is 
e ſucceſs of their artille 
exceptionable in 


fr om EXCept «] 
ons; quarrelſome, 


4 troubleſome, fierce, and ex 
are not only ſhort o 


$ of ſoc 
[from 
Propoſitions will 


rom except] O 


n'ral and excep 


[excerno, Lati 
ſtrainers; to 


[excerptio, L 
8; ſelectin 
ſelected. 


faulty ſu 
theſe 3 


or diſt 


ſtate of exceeding; 


ance, feel 


enoug 


unreaſonable indulgen 


exceſt of wine that 
is more advice we 


mperance in die 
hang 


be greater, leit. 
rate 


a a publick figure, 


French; from exceſs, 


Proportion of 
below and abo 


toperty it is, h 
bd then to be excelive 


egree, 
fively ttupid, as we 
tue but on his own ſid 


v. a. [exchanger, French; ran 


quit one thing for the ſake of 


They thall not ſell of it, neither 
ity, 


my and to change th 


Ys 
nification, the 


broker 
forgotten, 
perſon with 
the thing tak 
money, and e 
; $4 


g and recei "ing 
ey parted, with exc 
and they 


y intercourſe; 
Which on 


, 
t Deen them, 


lion, 


the whol 


ſha 
10 
jety. , 
except.) Includin 
make complex ſyll 
conſultation: the nurſe 
t to the conſultation, 


I; upiverſal 


eſs, 


m excepr.] O 


ted or excerned, 
ve and found, and 


rru 
ali 


he parts 
the parts 


n veſſel to 


atin,] 


g. 


rfluit 


orted, or diſproportiona 


luſt dieted man, 


exceſs 
"Ip 


enever they beco 
and predominan 


ſet him on, 
pardon him, | 
tz; for the 


$ plummets on the nobler 
Duppa's Rules for 


due limits, 


kings to give 
to receive, 
and one 9 6 


into profuſeneſ; : 


y exeeftve favour, 
in 1 


e. 


exchange nor alienate 


of this world, as to 


e nobl 
not 


e Hamlet; 
upon thee 

oh Shak, 
idea muſt be 


ta, and hold intelligible d 


y forgiveneſs, 
1 vows, 

Rowe' 
Whom th 
en in e 
rected exc 
ew, 


reciprocally, 
"ge of harm; 
their arms. 
© excbargyes ; they 


and the 
good 


ng, 


Whole cou 


e turn is, and our 


Hayward 


ſomeching 


where the evil 
ry: this paſſage 
e m, 


mitting or neglet 
This is not in uſe. 


*. out b 


Bacon's Natural 


» and a 


your power quickly; 


: even 
is yet t 


gaining 


zeb, xl 
for ſhells, or wool for a ſparkling 


remember 
em for more ex. 
Aterbury, 


ſpeare's Ham, 


June Shore. 
e exchange 
xchange. 
hanges Where 


Willer, 
are always 
Addi Uh, 


Seth. 
Properly by bills or 


Bacon's Henry 


] Li 


Au 


Shakeſpeare's Timon, 
bjector; one that 


the impropriety of thoſe 
get, Theory of xk Earth, 


To ſtrain out; to 


excretion, 
ath antipathy 
with thoſe parts 
H. flory. 
; and ſecondly, 
aſſimilate, 
Bacon's Natural 


An unguent or PAP prepared, with an ope 
Excuserion 1. 


cen 


Juperfuiges, there is 

Hooker, 
dmits no 

the angels to 
to fall; but in 
or man come in danger 
Bacon's Hays. 
te to the reſt, | 

ay on the Creation, 

comparative exube. 


Shalodeare, 


body 


j 
\ 


Denham, 
ec 

more 
Atterbury, 


Il ag uncharitable, who 


Addiſon, 
blare, 


the firſt 


viii. 14. 


pebble, or 


Locke, 


learned 
ileourſe 
Loc de. 


P 


[ 


Addiſon. 
cevith; froward; 


tous, 


e true character of ory 

outh, 
an exception, 
ogiſms, as none 
1s no phyſician, 


ogich, 
eting 


Fiiſtory. 
it into. 
Ray on the Creation, 


5 


ce cauſe their 
ewion's Optiche. 
ce in meat and 


parts, ! 
Devo i 0. 


1. 


2. 
Exc 


which one is ſtirre 


VII. 


able to 


pirits 
look 


but 


XCH 


{ 


touc 


the ex 


[EXC] 


for e 


B 
To. Exc 


Pride i 
th 
exe 


. Excira'rion, 17. 
I. The act of excit 


All 


ſation 


to other occaſi 


To EXCITE 


To rouſe; 
The Lace 
the excellent 
tions of their 
That kind of 


greateſt uſe 
o put 
I'TtM 


The 


y ney 


 EXcllers, 


Camd, I, 


iſe of | 2+ 


ht to 


2. 'the cauſe by 


motion, 


Hope is the 
To EXCLAIM 


To ery out with ve 
cry out querulouſly 


Which, 


on. 


. 


thi 
juſt 


7. The 
their a 
He that uſes th 
another ſignificati 
as he does in the ma 
e ſame name, 


miral, receiver, 


is properly employed 
money. It is alſo court of record, 


1 will be cheater to 


lis 
ippe 
chequer 
8 
hateful 
y the commo 
y thoſe to whom 
The people ſhould Pay a ratabl 

very t 

Amb 


f a more fragrant paradiſe, 


With hundred ro 
And on 


2. 


The lord of 
Excise MAN. #. % [exciſe 
. Cd 
inſpects commo 
XCI'SION, . /. 
tion; ruin; t 
cut off. 


at have 


Such _ 
on. 


putrefactions come 


That have a 

Excitement of 
And let all lleep? 
Ex rex. 


1. One that ſtirs 


t it preſage th 
And be my 'van 
ole who exclainm 

r, mak 
he moſt inſi 
arbitrary power, : 

To declare wit 

Is Cade the 

at thus you 

Exclatu. . 
Now diſuſed | 

Alas, the part I had in Glo'ſter's blood 

more folicit me th 

To tir againſt the bute 

ExctAMtR. „. 1 
vehement o 
and 


E XO 


If none appear to Pfove upon ah . 
Thy heinous, manifeſt, and mine, 8 
There is my pledge: 1 f prove 

| — There's my excdangey w 
at names me trai 
have, only 


much leſs 
If b 


* 
' 


merchants 
place of ſale. | 


e ſame verde ſometimes 
on t to paſs, in the 
Po 3 5 


lace when the 
irs; 
in 


is 
m is the world 


. [from exchange 


be had for a {1 
ſh, theſe EXC, _ — 


hangers neral 
the riſk of melting ba our 4 


FAT. 1. J 


7 There, 

k 

havenes, c ry Wag . uten 
a Bra Nan of the 
eſcDegnery orman F 

from thats, a 

are brought all 


It confi 


ing the reyenues of the crown are h 


them both, and 


F r beguer Ne 8, 
te e ' : , 
8 money wil paſs hilt de kings band 004 70 
takes it. ö 
. . [acriyr, Dutch; exciſum, 
tax levier upon commodities, and ju 
n judges of Property, but weiches hired 
exciſe is paid, 
e tax for their 
eat, 
EXC, 


E 


hing which they ſhould 


itious now to take 


Exciſe, 
ws of teeth, 
all trades like Caſſa 


from 
hing. 
o, not happier when ſurmis d 


ands, than if now excii'd, 
and man. An officer why 
dities, and rates their exciſe, 

[ exci/to, Latin,] Extirpation; deſtruc 
he act of cutting off; the ſtate of being 
of the fataleſt inſtru 


ments of ec. | 
ucrors are the inſtruments of Vengeance on thole nation 
ed up the meafure of iniquities, and are grown ripe fo 
J. [from excit, to excite, Latin, 
in ing into motion, 
by ingreh 


farm'd exciſe, 
ISR. v. a, 
erſon or t 


outh-ſea da 


Pe Ar 
$ one 


» Or puttin 
5 from Be am 
the bod 
trefied, by | 
or 3 
e and ſpiritual ide 
recollection and 


with h 
& Exc 
Ker 
1. Wit 
timez 

It is 
obtaine 
eſſeeme 
kredient 
topethe 

hn 
exe{ufir 
2. Wy 

incly 
The 

iſle, "1 

incluſty, 
7. Exe, 

make 
Salta 


To Exe 
to ſtri 
lt thy 
as pe 
Te 
dit he 
alen 


as may be owing to (eq- 
Goth at Ae 


Willi: Lid 


; to encourage, | 

to defire of honour with 
Tirtæus, than with all the exhots 
Spenſer't Ireland, 
greateſt men, u f 


ons, 


vv. g. [excits, Latin.] 
to animate; to ſtir u 
emoniany were more excite, 
verſes of the poet 
captains, 


poely u hic 
to human kind, ; 
in motion; to awaken; to raiſe, f 
ENT. #. /. [from excite, | The motive if 
up, animated, or put in ation 
How ſtand 1 then, 
father kill'd, a mother ſtain'd, 
my reaſon and my blood, 


Shakeſpeare's Tay 


h exc/tes to virtue the 


1. /. [from excite.] 


up others, or puts them in motion, | 
er puniſhed the delinquency of the tumults a 


King Chis 
which any thing is raiſed 
grand excite of induſtry. | 


or put i 

Deeey of Mi 

« Ve u. [exclams, rare | : 

hemence; to make an outcy; 
and outrageouſly, 

his ring, 

u part trom, _ 

© ruin of your love roll 

tage to Jes od on you. Shak. Merch, oF 

againſt foreign tyranny, do, to thi of gs 

e dedition of thernſelves. : aw F 

die of tyrants exc/aim againſt t Len 


when yo or give away, 


e an entir 


nlupporta 


h loud vociferation, 
ſon of Henry the Fifth, & 8 
do'exclaim you'll go with him? | aan 
J. [from the verb.] Clamour; our 


an your exc/aims, 1000 
bane af his life, Shake. K. 


mak 
from exclaim.] One that 1＋ 
uteries * that ſpeaks with gres 
| I 


E Xx © 


— yas - 
| frangs Egon, 1. J. e. wee en 
Riel At outcry ; clamour; {LN dana 3 

Veheme PONY Hooker, Dedication, 


] Shakeſp, Rich, III. 
wn your exclamations, | 
batical utterance ; a pathetical ſentence. . 

7. An emp l Muſidorus! but what ſerve exclamat oy re 
0 Maßen receive the ſound? ve 128 f 

bete by which a pathetical ſentence is mar us 
Ih NO ATORY. adj. [from exclaim. | 

5 ifing 3 
exclamation. 5 8 
UD k. v. a. excludo, Latin.) 3 
to hinder from entrance or admiſſion. 

8 with hedges and dee ditches round, 


Fxe lude th' incroaching cattle trom thy ground. Dryd. Virgil. 
| | win in arms, ; 
_ a by dem Benilia's charms. Dryd. Knight's Tale. 
> ſingly poſſeſs its proper portion, according to the 
Jolies 0 ef; 4 parts, and thereby exclude all other bodies ow 
0 | e. 
qhat ſpace ts of ſubſtances do not exclude one another 
: we cannot conceive but that they muſt 
out 0! 


neceſlarily esch of them exclude any of the ſame kind out of the hor 4 


pt the church 
communion ſuch 


wift, 
Hoch to hinder from participation; to prohibit. 
7. 


: t ſits and frowns where publick laws 
FE my from a private cauſe, | 
xc our tribunal moſt herſelf does pleaſe ; 
mew only ſmiles becauſe ſhe lives at eaſe. Dryden. 
" 9 1 Dutch partnerſhip, to ſhare in all our beneficial bargains) 
| exclude us wholly from theirs. N. 


except in any poſition. EN 

4 Not to bomptebend in any grant or privilege. 

* N. ſeparate from all apparent hope of life and ſalvation, thou- 
B's pe the goodneſs of Almighty God doth not exclude. Hooker, 
2270 diſmiſs From the womb or egg. 

5. th nd this diſruption = their continued or protracted 
Nha 2 wherewith excluding but 9 the w 

ey ene forcible proruption, antidates their period o 
eg n e Fl " Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

* exc , 

ExCLUSION- 1. J. from exclude.] 


ſnutting out or denying admiſſion. 
* The: - need Asten of ſpirits, 9 of the air doth 
; dut in bodies that need emiſiton of ſpirits, it doth hurt. Bacon. 
Food; n 
ection; not reception in any manner. 
b by for an entire N of m _ is ſuppoſed to have 
; i law, he oppoſes himſelf to every government. 
(ome influence in every law, he oppo Addiſon's Freebolder. 
f The act of debarring from any privilege or partici- 
ation. | 
„Exception. : 

t Oy was aqueſtion aſked at the table, whether the French king 
would agree to have the diſpoſing of the marriage of Bretagne, with 
an exception and excly/iot that he ſhould not marry her himſelf? 

| Bacon's Henry VII. 

5. The diſmiſſion of the young from the egg or womb. 

How were it poſſible the womb ſhould contain the child, nay, 
ſometimes twins, 'till they come to their due perfection and maturity 
for excluſion # : Ray on the Creation, 

6, Ejection; emiſſion; thing emitted. 

the {alt and lixiviated ſeroſity, with ſome portion of choler, is 
divided between the guts and bladder, yet it remains undivided in 

* birds, and hath but a ſingle deſcent by the guts with the exclu/ions 
of the belly, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Excl.vs1vs, adj, [from exclude. ] a 

1, Haring the power of excluding or denying admiſſion, 

They obſtacle find none 
Of membrane, joint, or limb, excluſive bars: 
Eaker than air with air, if ſpirits embrace. Bet 
Total they mix, : Milton's Paradiſe Laſt. 

2. Debarring from participation. | 

Izꝓ ſcripture there is no ſuch thing as an heir that was, by right of 
nature, to iuherit all, exc/ffve of his brethren, 1 

3. Not taking into an account or number: oppoſed to 
incluſive. 

I know not whether he reckons the droſs, excluſive or incluſive, 


with his three hundred and fixty tons of copper. Swift, 
4 Excepting. 


MCLUSIVELY. adv, [from excluſive.) 
i. Without admiflion of another to participation: ſome- 
Ames with u, properly with of. 
lt is not eaſy to diſcern, 
obtained from the ſame portion of matter, which ought to be 
eſkemed, exclyſvely to all the reſt, its inexiſtent elementary in- 
predients; much leſs what primogenial and ſimple bodies, convened 
topet er, compole it. Boyle. 
Uliſes addieſſes himſelf to the queen chiefly or primarily, but not 
: Wine of the king, Broome on the Odyſſey. 
2. Without comprehenſion in an account or number; not 
incluſirely, 
, ie ant part laſts from the date of the citation to the joining of 
10 os \ypvely: the lecond continues to a concluſion in the cauſe, 
* weh. life's Parergon, 
Fedex. v. a. To boil up; to 
make by boiling. : | 


Salt and ſugar, exceed by heat, are diſſolved by cold and moiſture. | 
7 Exc. Bacon's Natural Hiftory, 
\COGITATE, v. a. [excogite, Latin.] To invent; 

to ſtrike out by thinking. i 
og uit of man had been to contrive this organ, what could he 
vi ns 0 *xcegitated more accurate ? More. 
bp ra non ot che origination of mankind ſeems to be univerſal; 
"I Particular methods of that origination excogitated by the 
W, 8 articular, 8 ale's Origin of Mankind. 
welds, un nd them to be little elſe than excogirated and invented 
ud much ariſing from the true image of the things themſelves. 
a ale's Origin of Mankind. 
adj, Liable or deſerving to be 


perſons likelieſt to have great abilities, it 3 be 


lexcechus, Latin.] 


E 
dcouuv'xiCA BTA. 
encommunicated. 


"14Þ8 excammunicablez yea, and caſt for notorious improbity. 
N krcon : Hooker, 
F NICATE, v. a. [excommunico, low Latin. ] 
A 9 | 2 the communion of the viſible church by 
alssdeklaltical cenſure; to interdict from the par- 
pat ion of holy myſteries, 


Thou ſhalt ſta 
Ard bleſſed tha * oY and excommunicate; 


that doth revolt 

Wang tg Alexiance to an heretick. 

tes any Ca * excommunicate me, hath the doctrine ot meek- 
The 5a a Sv Dower 4 1 Py EY Pratt. Catech. 

vad per the pariſh-prieſt at int t, b t 

Key ee e anon; 01% | Senators 
ecclefiatica) ia TION, u. 2 excommunicate. | An 
the chure 1 


interdie; excluſion from the fellowſhip 


Shateſp. King John. 


Aber ec 


be ſo unhappily contrived as to exc/ude from its 


among the many differing ſubſtances | 


*manication, it neither ſhutteth out from the myſtica), | 8 


— 


bot glean from the yifibie church; but only from fellowſhip wich che 
' viſible in holy duties: 2 R 
To EXC OR 


IATE. v. 4. To flay; to ſtrip off the ſkin. 
An hyperſarcoſis ariſes uon the extoriated eyelid, and turneth it 


du . | Wiſeman's Surgery. 
A looſeneſs proves often a fatal ſymptom in fevers; for it weakens, 
excoriates, and inflames the bowels; | Arbuthnot. 


Excokta'rion, . . [from excoriate.] ] | 
1. Loſs of ſkin; privation of ſkin; the act of flaying. 
The pituite ſecetned in the noſe, mouth, and inteſtines, is not an- 


excretfientitious, but a laudable humour; neceſſary for defending thoſe 
parts from excoriations, Arbuthnor. 


2. Plunder; ſpoil; the a of ſtripping of poſſeſſions. 


It hath maryellouſly enhanced the reveriues of the ctown, though 
with à pitiful excoriation of the poorer ſort, Fowel. 


Excokrica“riox. 2. / [from cortex, and ex, Latin.] 
Pulling the bark off any thing. Quincy. 
To E'XCREATE. v. 4. [excreo, Latin.) To eject at the 
mouth by hawking, or forcing matter from the throat. 


EXCREMENT. 2. /. [excrementum, Latin.) That 


which is thrown out as uſeleſs, noxious, or corrupted 
from the natural paſſages of the body. 
We ſee that thoſe excrements; that are of the firſt digeſtion, ſmell 
the worſt; as the excrements from the y. Bacon. 
It fares with politick bodies as will the phyſical; each would 
convert all into their owr proper ſubſtance, and caſt forth as ex- 
crement what will not ſo be changed: - Raleigh's Eſſays. 
Their ſordid avarice rakes | 
In excrements, and hires the very jakes. Dryden's Juv. 
Farce, in itſelf, is of a naſty ſcent; 
But the gain ſmells not of the excrement, _ - Dryden, 
You may find, by diſſection, not only their ſtomachs full of meat, 
but their inteſtines full of excrement. Bentley, 
The excrements of horſes are nothing but hay, and, as ſuch, com- 
buſtible. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


ExCREME'NTAL, adj. [from exctement. | That which is 


voided as excrement. wah noon Wi 
God hath given virtues to ſprings; fountains, earth, 
the excremental parts of the baſeſt living creatures; 
ExCREMENTI'TIOUS, adj, [from excrementi] Contain- 
ing excrements; conſiſting of matter excreted from 
the body; offenſive or uſeleſs to the body. 
The excrementitious moiſture paſſeth in birds through a fairer ahd 
more delicate ſtrainer than in beaſts, Bacon. 
Toil of the mind deſtroys health, by attracting the ſpirits from 
their taſk of concoction to the brain; whither they carry along with 
them clouds of vapours and excrementitious humours, Harvey. 
The lungs are the grand emunctory of the body; and the main 
end of reſpiration is continually to diſcharge and expel an excremen- 
titious fluid out of the maſs of blood. Woodward. 
An animal fluid no ways excrementitious, mild, elaborated, and 
nutritious, | Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
ExCRE'sCENCE. J #. / [excreſco, Latin.] Somewhat 
ExcRz'scEN Cx. rowing out of another without uſe, 
and ne to the common order of production; 
preternatural production. . 
All beyond this is monſtrous, 'tis out of nature, tis an A 
and not a living part of poetry. | ryden. 
We have little more than the excre/cencies of the Spaniſh mo- 
narchy. Addiſon on the War. 
They are the excreſcences of our ſouls; which, like our hair and 
beards, look horrid or becoming, as we cut or let them grow. 


Tatler. |. 


Tumours and excreſcences of plants, out of which generally iſſues 
a fly or a worm, are at firſt made by ſuch inſets which wound the 


tender buds. =. Bentley. 
ExcRSC ENT. adj. [excreſcens, Latin.] That which 


grows out of another with preternatural ſuperfluity, 
Expunge the whole, or lop th' excre/cent parts : 
Of all, our vices have created arts 
Then fee how little the remaining ſum, 


Wich ſerv'd the paſt, and muſt the times to come. Pope. 
ExcRkE'riox. 01 ade Latin, ] | 
1. Separation o ſomewhat 


animal ſubſtance; ejectin 

quite out of the body, as of no . uſe, which is 

called excrement. 0 Quincy. 
The ſymptoms of the excretion of the bile vitiated, are a 


yellowiſh ſkin, white hard faces, loſs of appetite, and lixivial vrine. | 


| 4 Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
2. The thing excerned. | 
The moſs from apple-trees is little better than an excretion. Bacon. 
ExXCRE'TIVE. adj. 1223 Latin.] Having the power 
of ſeparating and ejecting excrements, h 
A diminution of the body happens by the excretive faculty, ex- 
cerning and evacuating more than necetlary, Harvey on Conſump, 
ExCRTORV. adj. [from excretion. ] Having the quali- 
ty of ſeparating and 2 ſuperfluous parts. 
E'xcxETORY, z. /. The inſtrument of excretion. 
Exeretories of the body are nothing but ſlender ſlips of the arte- 
ries, deriving an appropriated juice from the blood. "Cheyne, 
Excrv'CIABLE. adj. | from excruciate.] Liable to tor- 
ment. Dick. 
To EXCRUCIATE. v. a. [excrucio, Latin. ] To torture; 
to torment. | 
And here my heart long time excruciate, ; 
Amongſt the leaves I refed all that night. Chapm, Odyſſey. 
Leave them, as long as they keep their hardneſs and impenitent 


hearts, to thoſe gnawing and excruciating fears, thoſe whips of the 


Divine Nemeſis, that frequently ſcourge even atheiſts themſelves, 


| Bentley. 
ExcvuBa'TiIoN. 2. / [excubatio, Latin.] The act of | 
watching all night, Dia. 


To EXCU'LPATE. v. 4. [ex and culſo, Latin.] To clear] pry, fy adv. [from execrable,] - Curſedly 3 abo« 


from the imputation of a fault. 


A good child will not ſeek to excu/pate herſelf at the expence of | 


the moſt revered characters. Clariffa, 


To y'Th v'. v. 1. Jo paſs beyond limits. A word not 
uied.  - 


His diſeaſe was an aſthma, oft excurring to an orthopnœia; the 


cauſe, a tranſlation of tartarous humours from his joints to his 


lungs. Harvey on Conſumptions, 
Excvu'rs10N. Tf. [excrrfion, French; excurro, Latin, | 


1. The act of deviating from the ſtated or ſettled path? | - 


a ramble, 
The muſe whoſe early voice you taught to ſing, 
Preſcrib'd her heights, and prun'd her tender wing; 
Her guide now loſt, no more attempts to riſe, 
But in low numbers ſhort excur/ions tries. 
2. An expedition into ſome diſtant part, = 
The mind extends its thoughts often beyond the utmoſt expanſion. 
of matter, and makes eren into that incomprehenſible, Locke, 
3. Progrefſion beyond fixed limits. 
The cauſes of thoſe great excu//ons of the ſeaſons into the ex- 
tremes of cold and heat, are very obſcure. ' Arbuthnet on Air. 
4. Digreſſion; ramble from a ſubject, 5 
Expect not that I ſhould beg pardon for this cx, till I think 


Wy 
— 


a digreſſion, to infiſt on the bleſſedneſs of Chriſt in heaven. 
het, Boyle's Seraphick Love. 
I am too weary to allow myſelf any excwfior from the main de- 
Altterbury. 


Excv'szvs. adj, [from excurro, Latin. ]} Rambling; 
wandering; deviating. e erg 


1 


ants, and 
e 


| | —-Ceaſe, gentle queen, theſe execrations. 


Pope. | 


'F 2 
12 why 5 far ace when at hand 15 

N ir-handed Spring unboſoms every grace? TW ole. | 
f Fardonable that tor * 


XCU'sABLE. adj, | rom excy/e.}, 
which ſome excuſe or apology may be admitted. 
Though he were alread pt into the winter of his age; he 
found himſelf warm in thoſe defires, which were in his ſon far more 
„„ ͤ M ons fv; 1 . Sidney. 
Learned men are excyſable in patticulars, whereupon our ſalva« 


tion dependeth not. 
Not only that; 
That were excgſable, that and thouſands more . 
Of ſemblable import. Shakeſpeare's Ant. und Cliop. 
For his intermeddling with arms he is the mote excu/able, bes 
tailſe many others of his coat are commanders; Howel., 
Before the Goſpel, impeniteney was much more excuſable, be- 


cauſe men were ignorant. . Tillotſon. 
XCU'SABLENESS. . 6 [from excx/able.] Pardonable- 
neſs; capability to be excuſed. | 


lt may ſatisfy others of the excab/eneſt of my diſſatisfaction, to 
peruſe the enſuing relation. Boyle. 


Exeusa'TION, 2. J. [from excuſe.) Excuſe; plea; apo- 


*. 


logy. ; i 
3 excuſations, and other ſpeeches of reference to the 
perſon, though they ſeem to proceed of modeſty, they are bravery. 
a ; acen's Eſſays: 
Goodneſs to be admired, that it refuted not his argument in the 
puniſhment of his excuſation. ru . 
Exc vis AToRY. adj. [from ee. Pleading excuſe; 
a 2888 making apology. * | 
To EXCU'SE. v. as [excuſo, Latin,] 
1. To extenuate by apology. { 
| Bad men excuſe their faults, good men wil! leave them 
He acts the thifd crime that defends the firſt. - Ben Fonſorte. © 
2. To diſengage from an obligation; remit attendance. 
I have bought a piece of 1 and I muſt needs go and ſee it: 
I pray thee have me excuſed; | e, xiv. 19. 
Laud attended throughout that whole, journey, which he was not 
obliged to do, and no doubt would have been Ts from it. . 
3. To remit; not to exact: as, 7 excuſe & forfeiture, 
4+ To weaken , or mollify obligation to any thing; to 
obtain remiſſion, | rd 18 
Nor could the real danger of leaving their dwellings to go up to 
the temple, excu/e their journey. ; 


0 1 South, 

5. To pardon by allowing an apology; 1 

| O thou, whoe'er thou art, 1040 the force SEA: 1 
Theſe men have us'd; and O befriend our courſe! Addiſon, 


Excuſe ſome courtly ftrains 
No whiter page than Addiſon's remains. Pope. 
6. To throw off imputation by a feigned „ ar." . 
Think you that we excuſe ourſelves unto. you 2 Cot. xii. 
7. To juſtify; to vindicate. This ſenſe is rare. | 
Acculing or elſe excu/ing one another. Rom. 
Exc us g. 2. /. [from the verb. The laſt ſyllable of 
the verb is ſounded as if written excuxe, that of the 
noun with the natural ſound. | EE 
1, Plea offered in extenuation ; apology, ß. 
I was ſet upon by ſome of your ſervants, whom becauſe I have 
in my juſt defence evil entreated, I came to make my excuſe to you. 
FIG Sidmy. 


Be gone; I will not hear thy vain excuſe ; 138095 68. 

But, as thou lov'ſt thy life, make ſpeed from hence. Shakeſp, * 
As good ſucceſs admits no examination; fo the contraty allows 
no excuſe, how reaſonable or juſt ſoever. Raleigh. 
We find out ſome excuſe or other ſor referring good reſolutions, 


of 


till our intended retreat is cut off by deatli. Addiſon. 
2. The act of excaſing or, apologiſing. 
Heaven put it in thy mind to take it hence, 
That thou might'ſ win the more thy father's love, 
Pleading fo wiſely in excuſe of it. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV.. 
* | 3. Cauſe for which one is excuſed, | 
| Let no vain hope your eaſy mind ſeduce; | 
For rich ill poets are without excuſe. _ Roſcommons 


Nothing but love this patience could produce; | 
And allow your rage that kind.excuſe., - Dryden's Aureng. 
Excv'ss1 Ess. adj. [from exeyſe.] That for which no 
excuſe or apology can be given. has Fi 
The voluntary enflaving myſelf is excrſeleſss Decay of Piety. 
Excvuser. x. , from excuſe. ] 5 
1. One who pleads for another. 8 

In vain would his eegſert endeavour to palliate his 
by imputing them to madneſs. 3 
2. One who forgives another. ; 

To EXCU'SS. wv, a [excuſſus, Lat.] To ſeize and de- 
tain by law. 4: | 

The perſon of a man ought not, by the civil law, to be taken 

for a debt, unleſs his goods and eſtate has been firſt . . 

N Apyliffe's Purergom. 
Excu'ssiox. 2. / [exciſſto, Latin.] Seizure by law. 

If upon an excu//ion there are not goods to ſatisfy the judgement, 
his body may be attached. | Ayliffe's Parergony 
E'xECRABLE, adj. [execrabilis, Latin.] Hateful; deteſt- 

able; accurſed; abominable. | 

For us to change that which he hath eſtabliſhed, they hold it 

exccrable pride and prefumption. Hooker. 

Of the viſible church of Jeſus Chriſt thoſe may be, in reſpect of 

their outwaid profeſſion; who, in regard of their inward diſpoſitiong 
are molt worthily both bateful in the ſight of God himſelf, and in 
the eyes of the ſounder parts of the viſible church molt execrab/e. 


= wift, ; 


ookers 
Give ſentence on this execrab/e wretch, 1 1 
That hath been breeder of theſe dire events. Shakeſpeare. 
( When execrab/e Troy in aſhes lay, | « 
Through fires, and ſwords, and ſeas, they forc'd their way. Drydta. 


minablj y 
1 'Tis fuſtian all, 'tis execrabſy bad; | 
But if they will be fools, muſt you be mad? Dryd: Perfi 
To EXEC RATE. v. 4. [execror, Latin. ] To curſe; to 
imprecate ill upon; to abominate. | ; 
ON EetinRtion of ſome tyranny, by the indignation of a people, 
makes way for ſome form contrary to that which they lately exe- 
crated and deteſted. Temple. 
ExECRATTION. 2. . [from execrate.] Curſe; impreca- 
tion of evil. 
Ee and ſorrow go gong with you, | 
nd threefold vengeance tend upon your ite | — 
- — _ 787 4%. Hen, VI. 
For this we may thank Adam! but his thanks 
Shall be the exccration. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
The Indians, at naming the devil, did ſpit on the ground in 
token of execration, n. Stilling fleet, 
ToEX'ECT. v. a. Lows Latin. ] To cut out; to cut away. 
Were it not for the effuſion of blood which would follow an en- 
. eftion, the liver might not only be exe&ed, but its office ſupplied 
by the ſpleen and other parts. Harvey on Conſumptionss 
Exz'cTION. 2. / [from exec. The act of cutting out. 
See EXECT. | 
To XECUTE. v. a, [exequor, Latin] 
1. To pertorma to practiſe. | 
Againſt all the gods of Egypt I will execute judgment. Exodus, 
He caſts into the balance the promiſe of a reward to ſuch as (hol 
execute, and of puniſhment to ſuch as ſhould negleR their con- 


* 


1. 


miflion, South. 
4 X 4. To 


'o 
$ Tot may not deviſe laws, but are bound for ever to uſe _ Er 


thoſe which God hath delivered, er; 
"The ment here is ſo regularly diſpoſed, that it almoſt 
dl, + v1 * 14-4 ” wift, 


| 8 
Abſalom ſentence of death againſt his brother, and 
| had It exrewted too, ; Locke, 
J. To put to death according to form of juſtice; to 
puniſh capitally. | 
Fitzoſbarn was exrexted under him, or diſcarded into foreign 
ſervice for a pretty ſhadow of exilement. Spenſer. 
Sir William Bremingham was executed for treaſon, ies. 
O Tyburn, coud'ſt thou reaſor-and diſpute, 
Coud 'ſt thou but judge as well as execure, 
How often wou'dit thou change the felon's doom, 
And truſs ſome ſtern chief juſtice in his room 
4. To put to death; to kill, | 
1 peg mn of why gy war my peace, 
Whom with my bare would execate, 
If I now had him.  Shateſp, Henry VI. 
J Exxcurty, v. n, To perform the proper office, 
The cannon againſt St, Stephen's gate executed ſo well, that the 
poricullis and gate were broken, and entry opened into the city, 


Hy Sir J. Hayward. 
E'xycutut, %% [from cecute.] 


1. He that performs or executes any thing. 
WT My ſweet miſtreſs | 
Weeps when ſhe ſees me work, and ſays ſuch baſeneſs 
Had ne'er like executer, e reds s Tempeſt, 
Sophocles and Euripides, ou moſt beautiful pieces, org 
rtial excewters of poetick juſtice, s, 
2. He that is intruſted to perform the will of a teſtator. 


In this ſenſe the accent is on the ſecond ſyllable, 


g chuſe executers, and. talk of wills z 
And * lo; for what can we bequeath ! Shakefpeard. 


D ryden, 


An executioner; one who puts others to death, 
Piſuſed. | 
| The ſad ey'd juſtice with No ſurly hum, 
Deli 'er to exeenters pa 
The lavy yawning drone. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Exn/curendnir. . / [from exernter.] The office of 


him that is appointed to perform the will of the defunct. 
For filhing for teſtaments and executer tips it is worle, by how 
much men ſubralt themſelves to mean perfons, than in ſervice. Bacon, 
Fxucu'rrion. . — caccule.] 
2. Performance; pruktice. 
; When things are _ to the execution, there is no ſecrecy com- 
parable to celerity, __ Bacon's Bays. 


put it 


I with no better 
Than have him hold that purpoſe, and to 
In vvrcutlun. | Shal 
L like thy counſely and how well I like it, 
"The execution of it ſhall make known. Shakeſpeare. 
The excollency of the ſubject contributed much to the 1 


of the execution, 1 ryden. 
1. The lai act of the law in civil cauſes, by which 
et in exeent/on for the whole 


poſſeſſion is given of body or goods, 
15 Richard - committed to the F K t 

fix thouſand pounds, Clavendon, 
3+ Capital puniſhment; death inſlicted by forms of law, 
(ood reſt 


A wreiches have o'er night, 


That walt lor exeewtlon 14 the ͤorn. . Shakeſpeare, 
I have ſcen, 5 5 

When, after cvecatlen, judgment 

Repented o'er his doom. Shakeſpeare, 


wa ſupport thoſe crimes they checkt before, 
U — 3 dow gg = mores Creeed's Manilixs, 
Deſtruction; Navughter, | 
he: Brave Macbeth with his brandiſh'd ſteel, 
Which (mok'd with bloody executions 
Carv'd out his pallage, Shakeſpeare, 

"The ccc had been too cruel, and far exceeding the bounds of 

ordinary hoſtility, Hayward, 
5. It is uſed with the verb do, 

When the tongue is the weapon, a man "oy ſtrike where he 
cannot reach, and a word (hall de execu//ax both further and deeper 
than the mightie(t blow. South, 

Ships of fuch height and Qrength, that his veſſels could 4» no 
everntion upon them. Arbuthnot on Coing, 

FExxcu'rionnk, «f [from execution.) 

1. He that puts in uct, or executes; in this ſenſe executer 

is now more uſed. 

| It js a comfort to the exeent/oner: of this office, when they conſider 

Qhat they cannot be guilty of oppreſſion, a 
The hon of every man was in the hand of God, and he could 

have mate them execi'tloxere of his wrath upon one another, 

| aN Natural Hiftory, 

In this caſe every man hath a right to punith the offender, and 

be the exeentloney of the law of nature. Kooks. 

2. He that inflifts capital puniſhment; he that puts to 
death according to the ſentence of the law, 

He, born of the greateſt blood, ſubmitted himſelf to be ſervant to 


the executioner that Id put to death Muſidorus, Sidney. 
The deluge was not ſent only as an ce, to mankind, but [ty 
prime errand was to retorm the earth, Woodward, 
3+. He that kills; he | wot wprng 
J« not the caufer of the timeleſs deaths, 
As blame tub as the executioner Þ Sbateſp. Richard Il. 
| would not be thy execntioner 2 | 
1 fly thee, for 1 would not ow thee z 
Thou tell' me there is murder in mine eyes. Shabe/p, 


4. The inſtrument by which any thing is performed, 
All alon 
The walls, abominable 1 
Are tools of wrath, anvils of tor ments hung, 


Fell exeentioners of foul intents, Cafbaw, 
Rxv/cvrivy, adj, [from exccnte,] 
1, Having the quality of executing or performing. 
"They are the nimbleſt, 0 {trongelt inſtruments, titteſt to be 
ent of the commands of the fouls. Hate, 


3. AQtive; not deliberative; not legiſlative; having the 
power to put in act the laws, 

"The Roman emperors were pollefſed of the whole legiſlative as 
a4 well ay exrentive power, Addifon's Preebalder, 
Hobbes contounds the exrentive with the legillative power, though 

all well jn{tituced Rates have ever placed them in different Ne 
30%. 
EWU TAX. . /o [from cee. J A woman in- 

truſted to perform the will of the teſtator. 

He vid, after the death of the earl, buy of his exeentrix the rem« 
nant of the term. Bacen, 


Extra ns „„ / [yarn] An explanation, 
Extan'rical, ad, IA .] Explanatory; expo- 


k 
154 hore and there interſperſed ſ me critical and ſome exege/iea/ 


notes, tit tor learners to know, and not untit tor forme op - Beg 
Exu'mPLAR. . % [exemplar, Latin.] A pattern; an 


example to be imitated, 
"The idea and exemplar of the world was firft in God, Raleigh, 
"They began 11 body, a barleyeorn, the weight whereof 
„ \heretore called a grain whach arifeth, being multipli to ſeruples, 
dinkmy pounds, and then hui 


Shakeſpeare's Corlolanus. | 


— — 


put in act; to do what 1 planned or determined. 


| Exu'ncant. 0 


b to 


| take them, are 
- publickly k 


Of Phœbus. 


She is exemplary loyal 


whether 


exemplar 


tained all that I deſigned, 
3. Such as may attract 


women 


Much of m 
From this ab 


Exemelteica'tion. 
a tranſcript, 


articles of peace. 
A love of vice as ſuch, 


1. To illuſtrate by exa 


ſelves. 


2, To tranſcribe 
take an atteſted co 
To EXEMP'T. wv. a. 
to grant immunit 
6 "hi 
Things done without 
Are to be fear'd. 
The religious were not 


foldiers. 
The emperors exempted 


jected merchants 


1. Free bv privilege, 


5 

emp oy ments. 
"The like exem 

which alſo m 
The Roman laws 

or traded in corn, 


EXVMTTITIOUs, adj. 


theſe animals in thelr belli 
E'xzqutal. adj. [fro 
lating to funerak, 


the ce 
his 


Let's not 


Funeral rites 


of burial. ; 


For t 


not ſo properly. 


ſuccetlor had leiſure to 


lowing any c 


1. Labour of the body 
to the cure or 


Men t to beware th 


both; but it much = 
exerc(ſe, 


ee ae e 


KxITUTTAAIILx. adv, [from exemplary.] 
1. In ſuch a manner as 


If all theſe were exemplary in the conduct of their lives, 
would receive a mighty encouragement. 


2. Such as may give warning to others, X 
Had the tumults been repreſſe 


An ambaſſador of Scotland demanded an 


now ſuperſtitious in the greateit 
Our author has exemplified h 


A latire may be exemplified by pictures, characters, and 


without exception. 
Exi'Mer. adj. [from the verb.] 


Ye it my wrong you are from me exempt; 


Corrupted, and exempt from ancient gentry ? Shake 
from evil; freedom from impoſts or b 


E'xxqutes. x. % without a ſingular, 


The noble Duke of Be 
But ſee his exegider fultill'd in Roan, 
The tragical end of the two brothers, 
rform. 
1 » Latin, 
ing or yocation, 


EXE 


fixed by authority, and exemplars of them 


Holder. 


If he lands to murder his prince, as Cromwell did, he muſt 
perſuade him that he reſolves nothing but his ſafety z as the «7 
grand 1 ** hypocriſy did beſore. 

Beſt poet! fit exemplar for the tribe 


South. 


Philips, 


eſerves imitations, 


in a high exa obedience, Hoawel. 


2. In ſuch a manner as may warn others. : 
Some he puniſheth exemplarily in this world, that we might from, 
thence have a taſte or glimpſe of his future juſtice, Hakewill, 
If he had ſhut the commons houſe, whilſt their champions were 
exemp/arily puniſhed, their juriſdiction would probably in a ſhort 
time have beeen brought within due limits, 
Exs'MPLARINESS. , fo [from exemplary.) State of 


ſtanding as a pattern to be copied, * 
In Seripture we find ſeveral titles given to Chriſt, which import 
his exemplarineſs as of a prince and a captain, a maſter and a guide. 


Clarendon. 


Tillotſon. 


Exu'MPLARY. adj. | from exemplar. . 
1. Such as may deſerve to be propoſed to imitation, 
pe ons or things, 

The archbiſhops and biſhops have the government of the church: 
be not you the mean to prefer any to thoſe places, but only for their 
learning, gravity, and worth: 


eir lives and doctrine ought to be 
Bacon, 
religion 
Swift, 
by exemplary juſtice, I had ob- 


King Charles. 
notice and imitation. ' 


Awaking therefore, as who long had dream'd, 


and their gods aſham'd, 


yls of exemplary vice 

Reſoly'd, as time might aid my thought, to riſe, 
When any duty is fallen under a 

ſuch a caſe the molt viſible and exe 


Prior. 
eneral diſuſe and neglect, in 
ary performance is required, 


| Rogers. 
1. . [from exemplify,]. A copy; 
e ee 15 Tor 


a —— in ſin for its own ſake, is in 


imitation, or rather an exemplification, of the malice of the devil. 


S out h. 


To Exu'MPL1FY. v. a. [from exemplar.] 


-, 


mple. 


is precepts in the very is them- 
ectator. 
e 


Oe. 


z to copy: in the juridical ſenſe, to | 


[exemptus, Latin.) To privilege; 


from, 


ngs done well, 


And with a care, exempt themſelves from fear: 


example, in their iſſue 
Shake 


Knolles's Hliftory of the Turks. 


them from all taxes, to which they ſub- 
Arbutbnot on Coins, 


But wrong not that wrong with a mere contempt. Shade. 
An abbot, cannot, without the conſent of his convent, ſubject a 
monaſtery to any, from whoſe juriſdiction ſuch monaſtery was 
exempted, wy Ayliffe's Parergon. 
2, Not ſuhject; not liable to. 
Do not once hope, that thou canſt tempt 
A ſpirit ſo reſolved to tread | 
Open thy throat, and live exempt 
From all the nets that thou canſt ſpread. Ben Fonſon, 
No man, not even the moſt powerful among the ſons of men, is 
exempt from the chances of human life. Atterburys 
The god conſtrains the Greek to roam, 
A hopeleſs exile from his native home, 
From death alone exempt, Pope's Odyſſey. 
3. Clear; not included, | 
His dreadful imprecation hear; | 
"Tis laidon all, not any one exempt, Tees Ocdiput. 
4. Cut off from. Difufed. 
| Was not thy father for treaſon headed? | 
And by his treaſon ſtand'ſt not thou attainted, 


pri- 
enſome 


tion hath the writ to enquire of a man's death, 
granted freely, 


Bacon, 


gave particular exemptions to ſuch as built ſhips 


Arbuthnot an Coins. 
[from exemprur, Latin.] Sepa- 


rable; that which may be taken from another. 
It the motion were looſe or exemptitians 
convinced that it had extenſion of its own. 
To Exy'NTERATE, v. 4. [exentero, 
bowel; to deprive of the entrails, 
A toad contains not thoſe urinar 
animals to avoid that ſerous excret 
that exenterates or dillets them. 
XENTERA'TION, . / 


taking out the bowels; embowelling. 
Belonius not only affirms that ch 
pillars, beetles, and other inſets; 


from matter, I could be 
ore. 


patts which are found in other 
n, which may appear unto any 
rFOwn, 


The act of 


amelions feed on flies, cater- 
but upon exenteration he found 
es. RB YOWn. 


m exe, Latin.) Funeral; re- 
Dic. 

exequie, Latin, 

remony 0 Al \ Thy Ae 
word ob/equies is often uſed, but 


t - 
tord late deceas'd, 


| exenteratio, Latin. 


Shakefdeave. 
whoſe exeqguies the next 
Dryden, 


] Practiſing; fol- 


The judge may oblige every exercext advocate to pive his pat 
and aliltance unto a litigant [4 diſtreſs for — of — el, 0. 
E'XERCISE, . / [exercitixm, Latin, 


; labour con as conducive 


at they uſe not exere}/e and a ſpare diet 
» & plentiful diet it ſparing diet, little 
Bacin's Natural Hiftory, 


prevention of diſeaſes. 


eſpeare, 


exempted, but fought ng the other | 


Latin.) To em- | 


This might be exemplified even by heaps of rites and cuſtoms, || 
part of the Chriſtian world, Hooker, | 


1 
, 


þ 
0 


i 


| 


7. To exert; to 


| themin the 


LY 


2 * 


5. To taſk; to * 


2. Practiſe; uſe. | 


/ 


1 The wit for cure on exerciſe 
God never made his work for 


He is exact in preſcribing the 
ſome of them to Walk eighty ſtadia in a day, i pies, e 
Engliſh miles. Ot $555. ibs b about nine 

The pureſt exerciſe of health, - Puthne en Cu 
The kind refreſher of the Summer heats, 
2, Something done for amuſement, LY 


As a watchful king, he would not . 
nevertheleſs to perform all ' things rather n think 


labour. B 
3. Habitual action by which the body is. fy. | 
gracefulneſs, air, and gentleneſs, Q 
He was ſtrong of body, and ſo much the 
— exerciſe, taught it both to do and to ſuffer, 
French apply themſelves ; 


than any natio ſeldom T i Aerts 
ny nation: one om lees a youn 
fence, dance, and ride. Now F*eatiemay/ thy 100 


« Preparatory practice in order to ſkill; av; . Ae 
ig of toldiers, K e the arm 
6. "fe; attual « plication of any thing, 

N 2 
is at ho — po E de 3 the Father 


depend: 
man to mend. 
exerciſes of hit 


ſtronger ag 


Wal, 


gave itz that is, the ufe and exerci/e thereof lh der whic 
no longer on earth any militant e to = — cen ha 
6. Practice; outward rformance. lb. 


Lewis refuſed even thoſe of the church of E | 
' their maſter to St. Germain's;/ the 


- : $ : 3 , Addi 
7. Employment frequently repeated. Yor on li, 
The learning of the ſituation and boundaries of kit 


noms, key 


only an exercije of the eyes and memory, a child with Pleafure wi 


learn them. | Ly 
Children, by the exerciſe of their ſenſes about object tat ky 
bory, 
Ly 


womb, receive ſome few ideas before they are 
Exerciſe is very alluring and entertaining to the ud, Leh 
while ll Be powers be employed f U ok 
8. Taſk; that which one is appointed to perform, * 
Patience is more oft the exerci 
Of ſaints, the trial of their fortitu 
Making them each his own deliverer, 
* victor over = 40 Ry . 
ö at tyranny or fortune can inflict. Milton's Ann 
9. Act of divine worſhip, whether publick or private 
4 Good fir ohn, | 
I'm in your debt for laſt exerciſe; 
Come the next Sabbath, and I will content you, Shakfy 
Jo E/xtRrCi88. wv. a. [exerceo, Latin. ] | 
1. To employ; to engage in employment, 
This faculty of the mind, when it is exerciſed immediately thay 
things, is called judgement, Leh, 
2. To train by uſe to any act. | 
The Roman tongue was the ſtudy of their youth: it was they 
own language they were inſtructed and exerciſed in, Lob. 
3. To make ſkilfulor dexterous by practice; to hibitum 
Strong meat belongeth to them who, by reaſon of uſe, have thiy 


ſenſes exerciſed to diſcern both good and evil, Let, 
Reaſon, by its own penetration, where it is ſtrong and cx 
uſually ſees quicker and clearer without ſyllogilm, Le 


And now the goddeſs, exercir'din ill, 
Who watch'd an hour to work her impious will, 
Aſcends the roof, Dryden's A. 
4. To buſy; to keep buſy. _ „ 
He will exerciſe himſelf with pleaſure, and without wearinth 
in that godlike employment of doing good, f 
employed as a penal injunction. 
od given to the ſons of man, to be cr 


Kel. i. 1þ 
Muſt exerciſe us, without hope of end. Mila, 
6. To practiſe; to perform. | 
A man's body is confined to a place; where friendſkip is, A 
offices are granted to him and his deputy : for he ny exerciſe they 
by his friend. dat Eſau 
Age's chief arts, and arms, 
Virtue to know, and, 


Sore travel hath 
therewith. 


Where pain of unextinguiſhable fire 


are to grow wiſe; 
d, known, to exerciſe. 
ut in uſe, 
The princes of che. Gentiles exerciſe dominion over them, uf 
they that are great exerci/c authority upon them, th 
Their confciences oblige them to ſubmit to that dominion with 
their governours had a right to exerciſe over them. g Lek 
8, To practiſe or uſe in order to habitual ſkill. 
To you ſuch ſcabb'd harſh fruit is given, as raw 
Young ſoldiers at their exercifngs gnaw. Doyle 
Mean while I'll draw up m 3 troop 
Wichin the ſquare, to . their arms. Addiſon: Ga 
To Ex RRC ISR. wv. #, To uſe exerciſe; to labout ſet 
health or for amuſement. 
The Lacedemonians were remarkable for the ſport, and Alenol 
the Great frequently exerciſed at it. a 2 
E'xeRC18ER, . J. [from exerciſe,] He that a 


uſes exerciſe, 


ExsRcita'TION, . J. [exercitatio, Latin.] 
1. Exereiſe. | of 
It were ſome extenuation of the curſe, if in ſudove uu 
were confinable unto corporeal exercitations. we 

KER. exereitatiant we form them within us. fun 

To EXE RT. w. a. [ever, Latin. ] 10 
1. To uſe with an effort; to uſe with ardour m 
hemence. 2 
When the ſervice of Britain requires your courage and 9 
you may exert them both, 
Whate'er I am, each faculty, 
The utmoſt power of my exerted ſoul, 5 
Preſerves a being only for your ſervice. 
2. To put forth to perform. 

Whin the will 3 an act of command upon 22 
of the ſoul, or member of the body, it has done all that t ww 
man, as a moral agent, can do for the actual exerciſe or emfe 
of ſuch a faculty or member. 1 the th 

3. To enforce; to puſh to an effort, With ! 
procal pronoun, ; 
Strong virtue, like ſtrong nature; ſtruggles till; Po 

Exerts itſelf, and then throws off the ill. 

4. To bring out. ; 

The ſeveral parts lay hidden in the piece, Dri 
Th' occaſion but exerted that or this. | ö 
5. To emit; to puſh out; to put forth. 

The orchard loves to wave 
With Winter winds, before the gems exer? 
Their feeble heads. a : 
The ſtars, no longer overlaid with wei ht 
Exert their heads from underneath the mals, 


[ik 


And upward ſhoot and kindle as they paſs, 5 
And with diffuſive light adorn the heavenly 7 eue 
Exz'aTION, . / [from exert.] The act 
effort, a a of enn 
Exu'ston. . /. [exeſus, Latin.) The 
through. 


_ 

of fen 
"; Paige BY 
þoulnf | 


Theophraſtus denieth the on or forcing 
the ge the dam. _ Brown 


ExksTUA“ rio. *. 1. Le rie, Latin.] 


r 


Exro'wIATIVE; adj. | 


% EXHALE. v. 4. [exhalo, Latin. ] 


Exna'vsrL B58. adj, [from exbau.] Not to be emptied; 


E XH 


boling 3 wle 


el jq operatis body: phyſicians and chymiſts give 
Det i — d cee of the blood and humours. 
jt in ſevers ' 


; Boyle. 
v. . [ex and eln. Latin ] To ſhell 


em o : the bone exfaliating from che 
ay work went on ſucceſsfully, the bone ex — Surgery: 
edges: 


— 


Furor 1a T10 .. # 7. [From oft rate.) The proceſs by | 


hich the corrupted part the, bone ſeparates from 
w | : | 
the ſound. » drefſed; the fleſh will ſoon ariſe in that cut of the 


the bone! j , and incarn it. 

was and make e e de Ae e 

from exfollate.] That which has 

exfoliaticft. i ay 

er exfoliatives, till the. burnt bone is 
| Wiſeman's Surgery. 

[from exhale.) That which may be 


ed. 


f procurin 
. = 5 the m1 
eit off, a 
ExnaLABLE-· adj. 
worated or e 


fire may reſolve ſome of the more ſpirituous and exhalable | 


fo, whereof diſtillation has ſhewn me that alabaſter 1 not eee 


91. 
in pour „ f ſerbalarp, Latin 
beihe ber exaling or Feading out in vapour 


emiſſion. 


1 The tate of evaporating. or flying out in vapours 4 | 


3 ea which riſes in vapours, and ſometimes takes the 


meteors. | 
wy nat'ral exhalation in the vw 

No 'ſcape of nature, no diſtemper'd lay, 
But they would pluck away its nat ral cauſe, 
And call them meteors, prodigies, and ſigns. | 1 
Moving in ſo high. a ſphere, and with fo vigorous a luſtre, he muſt 
a Ns (un, raiſe many envious exhalationsz which, condenſed, 
pp olium, are capable to caſt a cloud upon the brighteſt 


| x King Charles, 
merit and intern). eek huge | 


le an exbalation, with the ſound 

5 mphonies and voices ſweet. 25 Milton. 

11 is no wonder if the earth be often ſhaken, there being quanti- 

vies of exba/ations within thoſe mines, or cavernous paſſages, that 

capable of rare faction and inflammation. _ Burn. 
_ be growing tow'rs like exhalations iſe, 

And the huge columns heave into the ſkies. Pope. 


ſend or draw out in vapours or fumes, 
* Yon light is not daylight, I know it woll: 
It is ſome meteor that the ſun exhaler, Ye 

To be to thee this night a torch-bearer. : Thakeſpeare. 

I flattered myſelf with the hopes that the vapour had been exhaled. 


Temple. 
Dryden. 


ear freezes minds; but love, like heat, 
11 the ſoul ſublime to ſeek her native ſeat. 
o draw out. 
* r See, dead Henry's wounds 

Open their. congeal'd mouths, and bleed afreſh ! 
Bluſh, bluſh, thou lump of foul deformity z | 
For tis thy preſence that exha/es this blood : 3 
From cold and empty veins, where no blood dwells! Shakeſp. 


Exnaiiments 1. J. [from exhale.] Matter exhaled ; 
vapour. . 

or will poliſhed amber, although it ſend forth a groſs and cor- 

al exhalement, be found a long time de fective upon the exacteſt 


cales, Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
To EXHAUST. V, &. | - 3 
1. To drain; to diminiſh ; to deprive by deaining. 


Single men be many times more charitable, becauſe their means 
are ih exhauſted. Bacon Eſſays. 
Spermatick matter of a vitious fort abounds in the blood, exbaufts 
It of its belt ſpirits, and derives the flower of it to the ſeminal veſſels. 
1 ARS Wi eman's Surgery. 
2. To draw out totally; to draw till nothing is left. 
* the knowledge they have left us be worth our my yet 
they exbauſled not all its treaſures : they leſt a great deal for the in- 
duſtry and lagacity of _ 8. Locke, 
he nurſling grove 5 
Seems fair awhile, cheriſh'd with foſter earth 3 
But when the alien compoſt is exhaugff, | 
Its native poverty again prevails. Philips. 
Exna"vsT10N, x. /. [from exhauſt.] The act of drawing 


or draining, 


not to be all drawn off; inexhauſtible. 
Ol heat and light, what everduring ſtores 
Brought from the ſun's exhaufileſs golden ſhores” 
rough gulphs immenſe of intervening air, 
Enrich the earth, and every loſs repair. 


To EXHIBIT. v. a. [exhibro, Latin. 


1. To offer to view or uſe ; to aal Or propoſe in a 

formal or publick manner. | | 

I any claim redreſs of injuſtice, they ſhould eit their petitions 

in J D r . jor 13 

ulſered his at 9 exhi a igh treaſon 

againſt the earl. F benen 
2. Toſhow; to diſplay. 

of an unfortunate conſtitution is 


Blackmore, 


ſerable quay ang a mi- 


"oy example of the weakneſs of mind and body Pope. 
MHUBITER, z. J [from exhibit.) He that offers any 


Ing, as a petition or charge, in a publick manner. 
le ſeems indifferent, 
Or rather ſwaying more upon our part, 55 
Than cheriſhing th* exbibiters againſt us. Shakeſpeare, 
—.— TION. z. . [from exhibit.) 
' eat of exhibiting ; diſplay ; ſetting forth. 
at are all mechanick works, but the ſenſible exhibition of me- 
1 4 3 demonſtrations ? Grew's 1 Fac. 
e ſalary ; penſion: it is much uſed for pen- 
ons allowed to ſcholars at the univerſity, 
l crave fit diſpoſition for my wife, 
: preference of place and exhibition, 
$ levels with her reeding. Shakeſpeare's Othello, 


hat maintenance he from his friends receives, 
Shakeſpeare, 


Like cx ti 
wn ag tien theu ſhalt have from me. 


ned to the army and Farriſons there, and ſhe received 
enly 0 py or exbibirion 4 of ers Bacon. 


bibition, now neglefted, and driven to live in exile upon a ſmall ex. 


J. ay ment; recompence. Ki 
any 8 ſuch a thing for gowns, petticoats, nor 1 * nor 
Ruhtirivz 2p” f, 2 Shakeſpeare's ello, 
ing, adj. [from exhibit.) Repreſentative; diſ- 
Truths muſt have 


aher, they are x an eternal exiſtence in ſome underſtanding z or 


* 
* 


ne, 


1 Shake cave. | 


ITS 


de len to gladden. ee ER 5 
Ihe coming into a fair garden, the coming into a fair room richly 
+ furniſhed, a beautiful perſon; and the like, do delight, and exhilarate 
the ſpirits much n. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, | 
The force of that fallacious fruit er 
That with exhilarating vapours bland . _ 
oor their ſpirits, had play'd, and inmoſt-pow're _ 2 
lade err, was now-exbal'd. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
Let them thank 
Boon nature, that thus annually ſupplies 
Their-vaults, and with her former liquid gifts. 
Exbilarates their languid minds, within 
The golden mean corffin'd. . 
EXHILARA'TION. #. /. ſrom exhilarate.] 
1. The act of giving gaiety. | 
2, The ſtate of being enlivened, | * 1 | 
.. £Exbilaration hath ſome affinity with jdy, though it be a much 
lighter motion. 3. tural Hiftory, 
To EXHORT. v. a. 4 Latin.] To ineite by 
words to any good action. TIES 
We beſeech you, and exhort you by the Lord Jeſus; that as ye 
have receiyed of us, how you ought to walk, ſo ye would abound. 


; Te. 
My duty is to exhort you to conſider the Geplty of that bo 
m oma Prayer. 


Philips, 


cheerful ; to cheer; is fill with mirth; to efiliven i | 


| 


—— 


Deſigning or exborting glorious war. 
ExnoRTA'TION. 2. / [from exherr;] : 
1. The act of exhorting; incitement to good. 

If we will not encourage publick beneficente, till we are ſecure 


that no ſtorm ſhall overturn what we help to build, there is no room 
for exhortations ® charity.  Atterbury. 


2. The form of words by which one is exhbrt 
; I'll end my exhortatlon after dinner. 


Mitton. 


z 


ed, 
Shakgſpeare. 


Exro'sTATORY. adj, [from exhort.] Tending to exhort. 


ExHORT ER. . /. from ex hort.] One who exhorts or 
encourages by words. | 


To EXICCATE. v. a. [exficee; Latin. ] To dry; to ry 


up. : 4. 
Ex1cca'rion, #./; [from exicate.] Arefaction; act of 
drying up; ſtate of being dried up. 

What is more eaſily refuted than that old vulgar aſſertion of an 
univerſal drought and ex#ccation of the earth? As if the ſun could 
evaporate the leaſt drop of its moiſture, ſo that it ſhould never de- 
ſcend again, but be attracted and elevated quite out of the IG 

| Bentley. 
Ex1'cCATIVE. ad. [from exiccate.] Drying in quality ; 
having the power of drying. 
E'x1GENCE, > J. [This word is probably only a cor- 
Exrcrency, ruption of exigente, vitiated by an un- 
ſkilful pronunciation, ], 
1. Demand; want ; need, 
As men, we are at our own choice, both for time and place and 
form, according to the exigence of our own occaſions in private. 


h Hooker, 
You have heard What tlie preſent condition and exigenctes of theſe 
ſeveral charities are. Atterbury. 


While our fortunes exceed not the meaſure of real convenience, 


of Providence in our gradual and ſueceſſive fupplies, 
2. Preſling neceſſity ; diſtreſs ; ſudden occaſion. 
This diflimulation in war may be called ſtratagem and conduct; 
in other exigencies addreſs and dexterity. ; Broome: 
Now in ſuch exigencies not to need, 
Upon my word you muſt be rich indeed } 
- A noble ſuperfluity it craves, | . 
Not for yourſelf, but for your fools and knabes, Pope, 
E'x1GENT, u. k [exigents Latin, ] 
1. 88 eſs ; occaſion that requires immediate 


In ſuch an exigent J ſee not how they could have Raid to deliz 


J. 


to their hands. | Hooker, Preface. 
The council met, your guards to find you ſent, 
And know your pleaſure in this exigent. Muller. 


2. [A law term.] A writ ſued when the defendant is 


an outlawry, Shakeſpeare uſes it for any extremity. 


| Hanmer, 
$. Ka... 
Theſe eyes, like lamps whoſe waſting oil is ſpent, 

Wax dim, as drawing to their exigent. Shakeſpeare, 
Ex1cvu'itY. 2. / [exignitas, Latin.] Smalneſs ; dimi- 
nutiveneſs; ſlenderneſs. | 

The exiguity and ſhape of the extant particles is now ſuppoſed. 

| : * Boyle on Colours, 
Ex vous. adj. [exiguur, Latin. ] Small; diminutive ; 
little. Not uſed. 


Their ſubtile parts and exiguozs doſe are conſumed and evaporated 
in leſs than two houts time, ; f- inves 


E'XILE. n. / [exilium, Latin] It ſeems anciently to 
have had the accent indifferently on either ſyllable ; 
now it is uniformly on the firſt. | 

1. Baniſhmentz ſtate of being baniſhed from one's 
country, | | 

ur ſtate of bodies would bewray what life 
We've led fince thy exile, Shakeſpeare's Corlolanus. 


Welcome is exile, welcome were my death, Shakeſp. 
Let them pronounce the iteep Tarpeian death _ 
Vagabond exile, flaying, nt to linger, 
But with a grain of day, I would not buy © | 
Their mercy at the price of one fair word, Shakeſpeare, 


2. The * aniſhed, 


muſt the wretched exiles ever mourn, 


Nor after length of rowling years return? Dryden's Virg, 
Ulyſſes, ſole of all the victor train, 

An exile from his dear paternal coaft, : 

Deplor'd his abſent queen, and empire loſt, Pope's Odyſſey, 


Ex1'Ls. adj. [exilis, Latin.) Small; ſtender; not full; 
not powerful, Not in uſe, except in philoſophical 
writings. | | | | 

It were to enquire what means may be to draw forth the 


exe heat which is in the air; for that may be a ſecret of great power 
to produce cold weather, acon, 


n a virginal, when the lid is down, it maketh a more exi/e ſound 

than when the lid is open. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
To E'x1Lt. v. @. [from the noun. This had formerly 
the accent on the laſt ſyllable, now generally on the 
firſt, though Dryden has uſed both.] To baniſh; to 


and are adapted to the ex/gencies of our ſtation, we perceive the hand E 


berate aboiit any other regiment than that which already was deviſed | 


not to be found, being part of the proceſs leading to 


r 
Arins and the mari I' ng; who ſotc l by fite , 
And haughty Juno's uhrelenting hate, a Ain 
+ Expel'd and ex//"4 „ oo 
EXITLANM ENT. 2. %. [from exile.) Baniſhment, BY 
_ Fitzoſhprn was diſcarded into foreign ſeryice for a pretty ſhadow of 
exilement. BY 5 N . Wotton. 
Ex1tt'TION. 2. / [exilitio, Latin.) The act of ſprings 
iog & ruſhing oat r üs | 7 
rom ſaltpetre proceedeth t and report « (In) pgs owder.: for” 
ſulphur and ſmall-coabmixt; will not take. fire ate Far or 0. 
tion; and powder, which is made of impute and greaſy petre, hath, 
but a weak emiſſion, and gives but a faint report. eus. 
Ex1't1TY, v. . [exitfs, Latin.) Slenderneſs; ſmalneſs ; 
[ MMI... 3 
Certain flies, called ephemera; live but a day: the cauſe is the 
exility of the ſpirit; or perhaps the abſence of the ſun. Bacon. 
For exil/ity of the voice, or other ſound, it is certain that the. 
voice doth paſs through ſolid and hard bodies, if the not too 
thick ; and through water, which is likewiſe a very clole and 
ſuch 2 b re 2.5 E 4 &f acom. 
A body, by being ſubtillzed, can loſe nothing 6f its corporeity ; 
neither ol * hereby gain any thing but 4% for All ie 
ſubtility axe eſſentially the ſame thing. ereus, 
xIuious. adi. Tee, Latin,] Famous; eminent; 
conſpicuous; excellent. 6h | Dit. 
. 1. J. [exinanitio, Latin.] Privation; 
oſs. | | | 
He is not more impotent/ip His glory than he was in his exinanitiany 
i : Deray of piety. 
W vr n. [exiflo, Latin.] To be; to have 4 
eg | | 


_ 


4 — 
: 


——ũ—6— — — 


It is as eaſy to coticeive that dn Almighty Power might produce 4 
thing out of nothing, and make that to exit de novo, Which did not 
ext/t before z as to conceive the world to have had no beginaing, but 
to have exi/ted from eternity. | | outh, 
It — N how ſuch a nnn td 
make but one i; ce that combination does not always toge⸗ 
ther in e 3 A R I . 
| r is paſt} a different ſcene l 
| Bo farther mention of thedean: 
Who now, alas; no mate is miſt 755 
. | Than if he never did exif}, a 
Exi'sTzNCE. 1. . ¶exiſtentik, low kaut. State of 
Ex1i'sruncy, being; un poſſeſſion, of being. 
Nor is only the exiftexcy of this animal conſiderable; but ma 
things delivered thereof. | _ Brown's Vulgar Ervrours.. 
It is impoſſible any being can be eternal with ſucceſſive eternal 
phyſical changesz or variety of ſtates or manner of exiſtency, na- 
turally and. neceſſarily concomitant-unto it. 
The foul, ſecut'd in het exifexce; ſiniles 
At the drawn dagger, and defies its point. 
When a being is conſidered as poſſible, it is faid to have an effence 
or nature: ſuch were all things before the creation; When it is 
conſidered- as actuah then it is ſaid to have exiſtence alſo. Watts. 
Ex1'sTENT. adj, [from ex.] Having being; in poſſeſs 
ſion of being or of exiſtence, + | | 
Whatſoever 5 the ſun poſſeſſed) whoſe receſk or vicinity de- 
fineth the quarters of the year, thoſe ſeaſons were actually exifert. 
55 Brown's Pulgar Errouts. 
The eyes and minds are faſtened on objects which have no real 
being, as if they were truly exiftenr. 1 © Dryden, 
XISTIMA'TION. . /. [exiflimatio, Latin.] - 


Swift, 


Addiſon's Cates 


1. Opinion, 

2. E em. : n 

Exlr. *. J E N l 

1. The term ſet in the margin of plays tv mark the time 
at which the player goes off the ſtage. 

2. Receſs; departure; act of quitting the ſtage; act of 


* 


quitting the theatre of life 
All the world's a ftage;. 1 2 
And all the men and women meerly players: 
They have their exit nnd their entrances, 353 
And one man in his time plays many parts. « Shakeſpeare. 
A regard for fame becomes a man more towards the exit than at 
his entrance into life, 1 | Swifts 
Many of your old comtades live a ſhort life; and make a figure at 
their exit. . | Swifts 
3. Paſſage out of any place, | 
In ſuch a pervious ſubſtance as the brain, they might find an eaſy 
either entrance or exit, almoſt every where Glanvillts 
4. Way by which there is a paſſage out. 
The fire makes its way; forcing the water forth through its or- 


dinary exits, wells, and the outlets of rivers. „od. 
Exif rIAL. \ adj. [exitialir, Lat.] Deſtructive; fatal: 
Ex1'T10vs. mortal; deleterious. Not in uſe, 


Moſt exitia/ fevers, although not concomitated with the tokens, 
exanthemataz anthraces; of carbunclesz are to be cenſured peſtilentials 
a Harvey on the Plague. 
Ex op us. J 2. e Departure; journey from a 
E'xopt, place; the ſecond book of Moſes is fo 
called, becauſe it deſcribes the journey of the Iſraelites 
from Egypt. | ÿ1—ü 
In all probability their years continued to be three hundred and 
ſixty-five days, ever ſince the time of the Jewiſh exody at leait. 
| VS : Hale Origin of Mankind. 
ExoLs'Ts. adj, [exoletus, Latin.] Obſolete; out of uſe. 
F | Diet. 
To ExolLVE. v. 4. [exolvo, Latin. ] To looſe; to pay. 
1 Did. 
Exolufriox. 1. J. [exolutio, Latin.] Laxation of the 
nerves. ; ; 
Conſidering the exolution and languor enſuing that action in ſome, 
we cannot but think it much abridgeth our days. 'Brown's Vul, Err. 
Exo'MPHal.08. . /. [5 and epQaa®-.] A navel rupture. 
To EXO'NERATE. v. a. [exonero, Latin.) To unload; 
to diſburthen ; to free from may heavy charge. 
The glands yr congeries of veſſels curled, circumgirated, and 
complicated, give the blood time to ſeparate through the capillary 
veſſels into the ſecretory ones, which afterwards all exaxerate theme 
ſelves into one common ductus. Fay. 
ExoxwERATTIOR. 2 [from exonerate,] The act of diſ- 
burthening, or diſcharging. 
The body is adapted unto eating, drinking, nutrition, and other 
ways of 8 and exoneration, 128 Freu. 
Exo'eTABLt, adj. [exoptabilis, Latin. ] Deſireable; to 
be ſought with eagerneſs or deſire. 
E'X0RABLE. adj. [exorabilis, Latin.) To be moved by 
i intreaty. „ 64 | 
XORBITANCE . 
er 1, J. [from exorbitance, Fr.] 


1. The act of going out of the tract preſcribed. 

2. Enormity ; groſs deviation from rule or right. 
I ſee ſome of this fault cleave to thoſe, who have eminently eor- 
rected all other exorbitancies of the tongue. Gov. Tongue. * 
The reverence of my preſence may be a curb to your exorbitancics. 
| Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 
The people were groſly ed on, to commit ſuch exordbitaxcies 
as could not end but in the diſſolution of the I 


drive from a country; to tranſport. 
Call home our ed friends abroad, 6 
N That fled the ſnares of watchful tyranny, Shakeſpeare. 
Foul ſubordination is predominant, 
And equity exif your highneſs' land. Shakeſp, Henry VI. 
For that offence, ö 
Immedlately we do exile him hence. . Shakeſpeare. 
"They, fettered with the bonds of a long night, yy exiled 
from the eternal Providence. | : Id. xvii. 2. 
His brutal manners from his breaſt ex id, 
| His mien he faſhion'd, and his tongue be fil d. 


Dryden, 


MR Swift an the Difſen/ions in Athens and Rome. 

3. Boundleſs depravity. | MO 
They riot ſtill, — | 
Unbounded in exorbitance of ill, Garth's Diſpenſary. 


Wrsrranr, 


EXP 
Rxo'nnrranti adj, [ex ind orbite; Latin.] 
1, Gojng out of the preſcribed track. 
5, IR from courſe appoi 
What ſignifies the fiction of the tortoiſe riding upon the wings of 
the wind, but to preſerlbe bounds and meaſures to our exorbitant 
paſſions | | L' Eftrange. 
Theſe phenomena are not peculiar to earthquakes in our times, 
but have been obſerved in all ages, and particularly thoſe crorbltant 
commotlons of the waters of the globe. Woodward's Nat. Hift, 
3. Anomalous ; not comprehended in a ſettled rule or 
method. | 
The Jews, who had laws ſo particularly determini 
what to do, were notwithſtanding cont _— inure 
"exorbitant, and ſuch as their laws had not provided for. 
, Enormous ; beyond due proportion; exceſſive. 
Their ſubjects would live in great plenty, were not the impoſitions 


| | ts are too ſplendid for the territories. 
ſo very exorbitant y for the courts are too ſplen „e 


nted or rule eſta- 


in all affairs 
with cauſes 
Hooker, 


' Bo endleſs and exorbitant are the deſires of men, that they will 
' graſp at all, . ſoym no ſcheme of perſect happineſs as fav 6 


Yo ExOÅTITATE. v. u, [ex and orbito, Latin, ] To de- 
viate; to go out of the track or road preſcribed, 
Tue planets ſometimes would have approached the fun as near as 
i the oth of Mercury, and ſometimes have exorbltated beyond the 

diſtance of Saturn, ; Bentley. 

To K/XORCISE, w. a. [A. .] 

4 


To adjure by ſome holy name, : 
To drive away ſpirits by certain forms of adjuration. 
3. Lo purify from the influence of malignant ſpirits by 
religious ceremonies, 
And fry'rs, that through the ye avg regions run, 
; Reſort to en rich, and bleſs their halls, 
And exorciſe the beds, and croſs the walls. Dr den. 
Kxoxciozn, 1. /. [from exorciſe.] One who practiſes to 


- drive away evil ſpirits, | | 3 
Drone 5 7. 8 The ſorm of adjuration, 


or religious ceremony by which evil and malignant 
. ſpirits are driven aways 
Wim his lordſhip behold and hear our exorelſms ® = Shakeſp. 
Symptoms ſupernatural, muſt be only curable by ſupernatural 
means i namely, by devout prayers or exorc//ms, Flarvey. 
KxorctvT. . Mex. 3 
1. One who by adjurations, prayers, or religious acts, 
drives away malignant ſpirits, 
Then certain of the vagabond Jews, exorciflr, took u 
eall over them which had evil ſpirits, 
3. An enchanter ; a conjuror. Improperly. 
Soul of Rome |! 
Thou, Uke an exorclf, had conjur! 
My mortitied ſpirit, $ 
Is mo no nts 
he t e of mine eyes 
N that I fee ' "Shateſpea 8 A well that end: well, 
EXORDIUM. „, / Latin] A formal preface; the 


proemial part of a compoſition, 
To Nor will | thee _ " 
Wich poets tictions, nor oppreſs thine ear 
With er ee und w_ exordiums here. May's Virgil. 
I have been diſtaited at this way of writing, by reaſon of long 294 
faces and exord/ums. Addiſon on Medals, 


Exonna'rion, . /. [exornatio, Latin, } Ornament; de- 


*' coration 3 embelliſhment. 
1t ſeemeth that all thoſe curious exornations 


| 


n them to 
ar, xXix. 13+ 


x 


u 
babeſpeare's Julius Ceſar, 


ſhould rather ceaſe, 


ober. 
Hyperbolical exornations and elegancies many much aſſect. Hale, 


EXO TED, adj, [exeſutur, Latin. ] Deprived of bones. 


Did. 
 Exonro's1n, . J. [is and u.] An 


7 protuberance of a 
bone that is not natural, as often happens in venereal 
caſey, 


Quiuq 
Fxo'wrous, adj, [ex and , Latin.] Wanting bones ; 
boneleſs ; forme 


| without bones, 

"Thus we daily obſerve in the heads of fiſhes, as alſo in (nails and 
foft cao animals, nature near the head hath placed a flat white 
ſtone, or teſtaceous concretion, Brown, 

Exu'T1Cu, adj, [ering m_ not produced in 
our own country ; not domeltick, 

dome learned men treat of the nature of letters as of ſome remote 
exoriek thing, whereot we had no knowledge but by fabulous rela- 
tous. Holders Elements of Speech, 

Contiaue freſh ha. beds to entertain ſuch exor/ch plants as arrive 
not to their pertection without them. Evelyn's Kalendar, 

Exo'riCK, . J. A Foreign plant, 

 Clavdian was (ſeated on the other ſummit, which wat barren, and 
produced, on fome (pots, plants that are unknown to Italy, and tuch 
a he gardeners call cee. Addiſon's Gnard. 
T7 KXPAN I), „ . Indo, Latin, ] 

1. 10 _=_ to lay open as a net or ſheet, 
#. To dilate ; to ſpread out every way; to diffuſe. 
he vſeth molt the target to fence away the blow, and leaves 
all other weapons to the Alchoran to propagate and expand irfelf, 
.. 

Bellerophon's hotſe, framed of iron, and placed between two load- 
Qonies, with wings expanded, hung pendulous in the alt. Broton, 

Ai animal growing, expaxrds its fibres in the air as a fluid, 


Arbuthnot on Air, 
Along the ſtream of time thy name 
Hu, hes, and gathers all its tame. Pope, 
4 # 4 q * . 
ExrA'nan w /. nb, Latin.] A body widely ex- 
tended without inequalities, 


| A murmuring found 
Of waters iſſue from @ cave, and fpread 
Into a liquid plain 4 then tod unmorv'd, 


Pure as th? pure of heav'n. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Bright as th echereal glows the green r puαe. 1e. 
On the fmouth O\pune of cryſtal lakes, i 

"The tink ing one at Ruit @ Nos makes ; 


"Uhe trembling ſurface, by the motion Rur'd, 
Spreads in a tecond cle, then a third ; 
der and more wide, the loating rings advance, 

Fill all the wat'ry plain, and tothe margin dance, 
Expanamtirry. ». / [from exparfble; 
extenſion ; poſſibility to be expan 
wider ſurface, 

N 


With the witundt 
tube em thate of 


Pope. 
] Capacity of 
ed or ſpread into a 


\ 
% 


common to the atoms of all Auids, there is 
+ dy which the atoms in one fluid are dittin- 
another g elſe all Alvids would be alike in 


fone difference in bu 


weight, bt, and all other qualities. Gorene, 
Fr AN . = fut, r Capable to 
be extended ; capable to ſpread into u wider ſurface, 


Budies A est #\ A4#%4d(v in prv 
quantity of mativy ty be expanded, 


Fr ion. *. . [ trom e. 
1. The tate of being expanded into a wider furſace ot 

greater {pare 
% of any 


Th denantrarrys that the condenſation awd av 
betten to the weight and preſſure 


portion to their weight, or to the 
Grete. 


* 
ws 


pi thou Oi the air i always to 
bas den ven its *. 


1. The act of ſpreading out. 


4. Pure ſpace, as 


E XP f , 


i e lightnefs, 
The eaſy expanſion of the wing of a bird, and the lightnel 
and ſhape of the feathers, are fitted for her better flight. 
n e Coſmologia Sacra. 


which any thing is extended. 
f man cannot be confined by the limits of 
even beyond the utmoſt expanſion 
into that incomprehenſible EK. 

| oc le. 


diſtinct from extenſion in ſolid matter. 
a& conception, I call expan- 


which expreſſes this diitance 
Locke: 


3. Extent ; ſpace to 

The capacious mind o 
the world : it eftends its thoughts 
of matter, and make incurſions 


Diſtance or ſpuce, in its ſimple abſtr 
ſion, to diſtinguiſh it from extenſion, 
only as it is in the ſolid parts of matter, 

It would for ever take an uſeleſs flight, a : 
Loſt in expanſion, void and infinite. Blackmore's Creation: 
Exya/nsive. adj. [from expand.) Having the power to 


ſpread into a wider ſurface, or greater ſpace. 3 
The elaſtick or expanſive faculty of the air, whereby it dilates » 
ſelf when compreſſed, hath been made uſe of in the common weather 
glaſſes, Ray on the Creation. 
Th' expanſive atmoſphere is cramp'd with cold. Thomſon, 
To ExTATIATE. v. 1. [expatior, Latin. ] 1 
1. To range at large; to rove without any prefer! 
limits. 1 
Religion contracts the circle of our pleaſures, but leaves $ wide 
enough for her votaries to expatlate in. Addiſon's Spectul. 
He looks in heav'n with more than mortal eyes, 
Bids his free ſoul expatiate in the ſkies 3 
Amidit her kindred itars familiar roam, 


2, To enlarge upon in language. 

They had cuſtom of offering No tongues to Mercury, becauſe 
they believed him the giver of eloquence ; Dacier expatriates upon 
this cuſtom, n Broome. 
3. To let looſe; to allow to range. This ſenſe, which 
is active, is very * * r. 

Make choice of a ſubject, which, being of itſelf capable of all that 
colours and the elegance of deſign can poſſibly give, ſhall afterwards 
afford an ample field of matter wherein to expatiate itſelf, Dryden. 


To EXPE/C'T. v. a. [expets, Latin. ] 


1. To have a previous apprehenſion of either good or 
evil. 
We expected 
Immediate diſſolution. . . Milton. 
Needs muſt the ſerpent now his capital bruiſe | 
Expect with mortal pain, Milton. 


Good with bad 
Expe#t to hear, ſupernal grace contending 
With fintulneſs of man, 
Eve, now expett great tidings. 
2. To wait tor; to attend the coming. 
The guards, 
By me encamp'd on yonder hill, expect 


Milton. 


Elihu had expected till Job had ſpoken. 

ExTrWCTAULE. adj, [from expe, ] 
be hoped or feared, 

Occult and ſpiritual operations are not e 


Expr'crancn,\ , 
Exy a hppa, J. [from expe#.] : 
1. The act or ſtate of expecting; expectation. 
| Every moment is e,, 
Of more arrivance, 
Satyrs leave your petulance, 
Or elle rail 5 that moon, 
Your expettance is too ſoon z 
For betore. the ſecond cock 
Crow, the gates will not unlock, 
This bleſled expeFance muſt be now my theme. 
But fy, my wand'ring muſe, how thou do'it ſtay ! 
ExpeHance calls thee now another way. 
2. Something expected. 


There is expeFance here from both the ſides, 
What further 75 will do. 


3. Hope; that o 

with n | 
Wh, what a noble mind is here o%erthrown ! 
The expettancy and roſe of the fair ſtate, Shakeſp, Hamlet 

EXPECTANT. adj, LYrench.) Waiting in expectation 

Her majeſty has offered conceſſions, in order to remove ſcruple 
raiſed in the mind of the expe&ant heir. 

Exes/cranTt, . /. [from _ 
expectation of any thing ; one he 
his hopes, | 

They, vain expeFants of the bridal hour, 
My itores in riotous expence devour, 


This treatiſe was agreeable to the whole nation, except thot 
hal employments, or were expectants, 
ExeyrcTa'rIon. , /. [expetatio, Latin, ] 
1. The act of expecting. 
The trees 
Should have borne men, and expetation fainted, 
Longing for what it had not. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra 
Ihe rei}, 
That are within the note of expe&tation, 
Already ate i“ th' court, 
is expectation makes a bleſſing dear. 
2. The ſtate of expecting either with hope or fear 
Live in a conſtant and ſerious expe&ation of that day, when w 
mult appear betore the Judge of heaven and earth. 
3. ProfpeRt of any thing good to come. 


Boyle 


ew 


Swift to Pope 


be object of ha Qution ; the Mel; 
4. The object o y expeQation ; the Meſliah ex 
pected. PPy expe 


Now clear I underſtand, 
What oft my ſteadieſt thoughts have ſearch 
Why our great expe#arion thould be call'd 
Ihe Seed of woman, 
5- A fate in which ſomething ex 
from us. 


Ain vain, 


t. Une who hus hopes of ſomething, 
nete are not great Necker 

do the period of governors here, 
2. One who waits for another. 
Sigoity this loving interview 


* 


Toe Vie oxpetters of our Trojan part. Shak, Troil, and 
| 4 | 


[T7 EXPECT ORATE. v. a. 


Survey the region, and confeſs her home. Pope, 
Kxpatiate free o'er all this ſcene of man; 

A mighty maze | but not without a plan. Pope. 
With wonder ſeiz'd, we view the pleaſing ground, : | 

And walk delighted, and expatriate round. Pope's Odyſſey. 


Milton. | 


+ eo. Milton. Th' expedient pleas'd, where neither loſt his right ; 
While, expecting there the queen, he rais'd | H pi had the days w_ 12 _ _ night. Drydn, 
His wond'ring eyes, and round the temple gaz'd, Dryden. = IT nach Apa ann 33 8 Os and W 
Te Exr Hr. w. 1. To wait; to ſtay, ; 


Ju. 
To be expected; to 


Oe from ice; for 
being but water congealed, it can never make good ſuch qualities. 
Brown's Vulgar rrours. 


Shakeſpeare's Othello, 


Ben Fonſon's Fairy Prince. 
Milton. 


Shakeſp, Troilus and Creſſida. 
which the expectation is accompanied 


Swift, 
One who waits in 
Id in dependence by 


Pope's p 
0 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
Congret . 
Rogers's Serm, 


My ſoul, wait thau only upon God z for my expeFation is from 
Iii. 5 


Aue“ Paradiſe If. 
cellent is expected 


How fit it will be for you, born ſo great a prince, and of ſo rare 


under your adminiſtration, according 
It. 


C 


\ 


E X P 


To ejeR from the brea 
_ Excremeatitious hu 
or an aſthma, Ha 
Morbitick matter is eithef attenuated fo as 10 
channels, or expectorated b coughing. 
ExrsCTORA'TION. . /. [from expeForare,} 
1. The act of diſcharging from the breaſt. 
2. That diſcharge which 1s made by coughing, as biin 
ing up phlegm, or any thing that obſtructs the veſts 
off the lungs, and ftraitens the breath. el 
With water, vinegar, and honey, in pleurifies and inf, 
of tlie lungs, lle mixeth ſpices; for promoting 3 + 3 
5 rOuthnot on Ang 
'EXee'cTorRATIVE. adj, [from expeftorate.) Havin th 
quality of promoting expectoration. 8 


Syrups and other expectorativet, in coughs; muſt neceg;,: 
* greater cough. | Harvey on effarily dee. 


Conſumption, 
Exeyz'b18NCE. Wis | lla, 
Exex'viency. j "4 (from expedient. wh 
1. Fitneſs ; propriety ; ſuitableneſs to an end. 
Solemn dedications of things ſet apart for Divine Worſhi 
never have been univerſally practiſed, had not-right reaſon Aan! 
the high expediency and po uſe of ſuch practices. ar | 
2, It is uſed in Shateſpeare for expedition; adventure, 


ex and 91 | 
2 ler and bens, Latin, | 
mours are ep rat by a cough 

| n 


Into the 
dle 


or attempt. 


Let me hear 
What yeſternight our council did deeree; 
In forwarding this dear expedience, Shakeſpeare 


3. It is alſo uſed by Sbaleſpeare for expedi 
diſpatch, 


we'r Hf. N. 
tion; ale; 


I ſhall break 
The _ of our expedience to * os 1 
And get her leave to part. hakefſp. Ant. and Nj 
ight tall ſhips, thies thouſand — of war, dean 
Are * 1 hither with all due expedience, Shakeſp, K. l. 
EXPEDIENT.” adj. [expedit, Latin.] 

1, Proper; fit; convenient ; ſuitable, | 
All things are not expedient ; in things indifferent there h 
choice; they are not always equally wy 05s Hole 

When men live as if there were no God, it becomes expedient we 
them that there ſhould be none z and then they endeayour to perſuys 
themſelves ſo, bis 2 Tul. 
2. In Shakeſpeare, quick; expeditious, 

The adverſe winds 
Whoſe leiſure I have ſtaid, have given him time 
To land his legions all as ſoon as I: 

His marches are expedient to this town, Shakeſp, King Yu, 
Exyzg'bienT. 2: / [from the adjective.] 
1. That which helps forward, as means to an end, 

God does not project for our ſorrow, but our innocence; and would 
never have invited us to the one, but as an expedient to the other, 
Decay of Piety, 
2, A ſhift; means to an end which are contriy 1 
exigence, or difficulty. 


ExPe'/p18NTLY, adj, [from expedient. 
1. Fitly ; —_— conveniently, 
2. Haſtily; quickly. Not uſed. 
. Let my officers of ſuch a nature 
Make an extent upon his houſe and lands ; 
, Do this expediently, and turn him going. 
To EXPEDITE. v. a. [expedio, Latin. ] 
1. To facilitate; to free from impediment, 
By fin and death a broad way now is pay d, | 
To expedite your glorious march, Milt, 
2. To haſten; to quicken. r 
An inquiſition would till be à further improvement, and would 
expedite the converſion of the Papiſts, Twiſt, 
13. To diſpatch ; to iſſue from a publick office. 
Though ſuch charters be expedited of courſe, and ag of right, yet 
they are varied % diſcretion. Dua. 
ExrIDIT E. adj. [expeditus, 2 
1. Quick; haſty; ſoon performed. 
holeſome advice, and expedite execution in freeing the ſtate « 
. thoſe monſters. \ 

2, Eaſy; diſencumbered ; clear from impediments. | 
Nature can teach the church but in part; neither ſo fully as is f. 
quilite for man's ſalvation, nor ſo eaſily as to make the way plain ud 
expedite enough, that many come to the knowledge of it, and (vi 
laved, and therefore the Scripture has been given, Het, 
3. Nimble; active; agile. 

The more any man's ſoul is cleanſed from ſenſual luſts, the mot 
nimble and expedite it will he in its operations. Tala 
4. It ſeems to be uſed by Bacon for /ight armed in de 

Roman ſignification. 
He ſent the lord chamberlain with expedire forces to ſpeel b 
Exeter, to the reſcue of the town. | Bacon's Henry |. 
E'xegDpITELY. adj, [from expedite.] With quickutlh 
readineſs, haſle. : 

Nature left his ears naked, that he may turn them more expedit) 

for the reception of ſounds from every quarter. em 
EXT TD“riox. v. /. [from expedite.] 
1. Haſte; ſpeed ; activity. | 

Prayers, whereunto devout minds have alle! a pier kind 

brevity, thereby the better to expreſs that quick and ſpeedy err 
wherewith ardent affections, the very wings of prayer, are delig 

to preſent _ ſuits W 3 10 

wen with the ſpeedieſt expedition | 

I will diſpatch him © the wha ary court. Shakgpens 

2. A march or voyage with martial intentions. 

Young Oftavius, and Mark Antony, 

Come down upon us with a mighty power, 
Bending their expedition tow! Big 


ex 
Exrrol'rious. ad, [ from expedite. pra 
Speedy; quick; ſoon done: as, an expedition M 
imble ; quick; ſwift ; acting with celerity: 5. 4 
expeditious runner, 17 
Exygvi'TrovsLY. adv. [from expeditions] Speed 
nimbly ; with celerity. 
To ENPEL. v. a, [expello, Latin. 


t, Todrive out; to force away, 


The Lord your God ſhall expe/ them 
them trom out of your fight, 


I may know the let why gentle peace 


Shakejrow 


—4 


ö 


Shak, Jul. Coſt 


nd due 
Mil. þ 


from before you, a 
7 


Y, 
; Ru 12 f beſo, Hm 

_ n but proof, to divert your thoughts trom the way Ei . EN r $i ng ale 

„ ah na bows Sidney. | of their places with ſuch violence as to fling them among ts 2 

eee with luch _ —_ you look'd on, : To eject = — _ Burnet cet * of | 

all men's eyes, a youth of expe&tation 0 ; . SB by 

i Ple u d with your woming W reveiv'd. you. Otway, Whatſoever cannot be digeſted by the ſtomach, is 72 * 

Kxrrerrx. v. /. [from ce. 4 


arts 
vomit, or put down to the guts, and other Pu Nat. HPP 


moved to expe/ by conſent. 
The virgin huntre(s was not flow Dry 
T* expe/ the ſhaft from her contracted bow. 
3. To baniſh; to drive from the place of reſidence. 
| Arms and the man I ſing, who ſore'd by late, 
And haughty Juno's unrelenting hate, 
Bxpel'd and eil d leit the Trojan ſhorts 


con 


1 — . RE * 
E 10 p 1 


to refuſe. 1 „ 
\ nd alt you not poor fellowſhip expel, 
MA would offer you t accompan 
this adventurous chance ful jeopardy. 
To keep off; to exclude ; 25 80 out. - 
Je Re ; & her looking-glaſs 
N 7 the did nabe malk aways 
The air 


ſun expellin 
n e roles in her cheeks, TOTS 
1 pitch'd the lily tinQure of her face. Shakeſpeare, 
17 that that earth which kept the world in awe 
Would pa 
bar Lx. . . 


Py 


8 * 
8 1 


* 


4 


Hulbert 5 Tale. 


k a wall, expe! the, winter's flaw! = Shakeſpeare, 
4 [from expel.) One that expels or drives 


0 
ſpend; th might make this iſland hap v. 
if Wage it Sith all willingneſs, Shakgfp. Henry VI. 
NG of England waſted the EP king's country, 2 —4 
7 N the debt. 
1 aue him to expend e ſums , 3 9 J 0 exce [ e mw 
ze burthens, though they may be a reaſon for our 
The publick burton charity} yet will not Juſtify us in-givin 
ding ſo much in charityz ye Jury giving 
t ex terbury, 
nothing: 1, Latin.] Coſt _ en; 
EXPENSE. . . [expenſum, Latin. ] Coſt; charges; 
xpen ed. 1 E 
„ chat wild and vaſt expenſe, 
That hath enforc'd Rome's virtue thence, N 
Which fimple poverty firſt made. Ben Yonſon's Catiline, 
A feaſt prepar'd with riotous expenſe, 8 
Much coſt, more care, and moſt magnificence. den. 


zllon made, that a country ſhould not want fs many 
eh prone convenient, and afford a ſupply every where ſuitable 
1 «ceſſities and expen/es of each climate. Woodward. 
* 5 ſee no reaſon by which we are obliged to make thoſe prodi- 
aus (x penſes+ | R wife. 
15530 1 4 L. adj, [expenſe and full.) Coſtly; charge- 
able; expenſive. 
No part kruſture is el 
ruinous. 
Exp y/NSELESS» 
A phyſician may 


ther more expenſeful than windows 6r more 
1 Witton's Architecture. 
adj. [from expen/e.] Without coſt. 
ſave any army by this frugal and expenſeleſs means 
al | | ilton on Education. 
ht What health promotes, and gives unenvy'd peace, 
Is all expenſeleſs, and procur'd with eaſe. Blackmore, 
Exe r/n$1VE. 4). from expenſe. ] 1 
1. Given to expenſe ; extravagant; luxurious. 
i Frugal and induſtrious men are friendly to the eſtabliſhed govern 
ment, as the idle and expenſive are dangerous. Temple, 
2, Coltly ; requiring expenſe; as expenſive dreſs ; an 
ex bre fourney. FE 
z. Liberal ; generous 3 diſtributive. | 
This requires an active, expenſive, indefatigable goodneſs, ſuch as 
dur apoſtle calls a work and labour of love. ; Spratt. 
Exe /no1vELY. ado, [from expenſive.) With great ex- 
penſe ; at great charge. | . 
U never knew him live ſo great and experſively as he hath done 
fince his return from exile. Swift, 


Expv nS1VENESS. 1. J. from expenſive.] 
1. Addiction to expenſe ; extravagance, 


4, Coltlineſs. SRD 
Their highways, for their extent, ſolidity, or expenſiveneſs, are 
ſome of the greateſt monuments of the grandeur of the Roman em- 
pite, Arbuthnot on Coins. 
EXPERIENCE, #. /. [experientia, Latin. ] 
1, Practice; frequent trial. 
. Hereof experience hath informed rehſon, and dime hath made 
thoſe things apparent which were hidden. Raleigh, 
But apt the mind or fancy is to rove | 
Vcheck'd, and of het roving is no end, 
Till warn'd, or by experience taught, ſhe learn; 
That not to know at large of things remote 
From ule, obſcure and ſubtle, but to know 
That which before us lies in daily life; 
Ju the prime wiſdom ; what is more, is fume 
Or emptineſs, or fond impertinence, 
And renders us in things that moſt concern 


Unprattis'd, unprepar'd, and ſtill to ſeek. | Milton. 
2. Knowledge gained by trial and practice. 
Boys immature in knowledge, 
Paun their experience to their preſent pleaſure. Shakeſpeare, 
But it you'll proſper, mark what I adviſe, Y 
Whom age and long experterre tender wiſe. Pope, 


To Exer'R1ENCE, v. a, [from the noun. ] 
1. To try; to praftiſe; 
2, To know by praftiſe, 
He through the armed files 
Darts his experenc'd eye. 1 
Fer ra E. participal adj. [from experience. 
1. Made ſkilful by experience. dx 
We muſt perfect, as much as we can, our ideas of the diſtinct ſpe- 
cies; ox learn them from ſuch as are uſed to that ſort of gy pe 
. 


Milton, 


are experienced in them. | 

2, Wile by long practice. 
To him experienc'd Neſtor thus rejoin'd, 
O friend ! what ſorrows do'ſt thou bring to mind! 

Expe'ktancER, 

of experiments, 

_ Acurious experiencer did affirm, 
if ſtrongly enlightened, 
that looks ſtoilgly ard ſte 
after he ſhall have turne 


Pope. 
1 /. One who makes trials; a practiſer 


will appear to another, in the eye of him 
adily upon it, 'till he be dazzled by it; even 
Ebb. 0 d his eyes from it. Digby on Bodies. 
XIERIMEN'T. . / ex por muutum, Latin, | Trial of 
any thing; ſomething done in order to diſcover an 
uncertain or unknown effect. 
by hat which ſheweth them to be wiſe, is the gathering of prin- 
© out of their own particular experiments, and the framing of 


dut particular experiments i 3 
al make us — as 3 nenn 


lt is good alſo not to tr [ i flies | 
tto try experiments in ſtates, except the neceſſity 
urgent, or the utility evident, | Bacon, | 
, Adam! by ſad experiment I know, 
ow little weight with thee my words can find. Milton. 


Il his fall man's 


Wat, itreftod in mind was ignorant of nothing but of fin; or, 


he notion without the ſmart ot the experiment. 


South's Sermons, 
Rae we are ſearehing out the 


row methods of tral nature or properties of any being 


this ſort of obſervation is called expert- 


Watts on the Mind, 
[oo 


m the noun. ] 
al infor por experimented t 


trial. 
a at no putrified fleſh wif of itſelf, if 
1. To carefully kept from 
W. how by experience. 


it, produce any. Ray on the Crta. 

3 ſucceſſion of ideas ceaſes, our preteption of duration 

it, which every one exper iments whilſt he fleeps ſoundly. 

| ke, 

Nini xrat. adj, 5 
1 taining to experi 


N ay BRI MEFNT, DV., As 
do ty; to ſearch out 
Franciſco 


[from experiment. ] 

A ilt 1 x ment, S + % 
z * experiment; formed by obſervation. 
dich not my reading, nor my obſervations, 

= with experimental ſeal do warrant, 
Tha ex, er ol my book, Shak. Much Ado about Nothing. 
TH del. teſtimony of Gillius is molt conſiderable of any, 
courte thereof, Eroton's Vulgar Err. 


rimental 


tg 


L 3. Known by experiment or trial. 


that the likeneſe of any object, 


1.3. To make reparation for. 


E X F 


We have no other evidence of univerſol impe trability, Peſides a 
| . without an experimental exception. Newton. 
| heſe are ſo far from being ſubſervient to, atheiſts in their audacious 
attempts, that they rather afford an experimental confirmation of the 
- univerſal deluge. Ly en SST Bentley's Sermons. 
EKT IRMLWTALT x. ad v. I from experimental.) By ex- 
perience ; by trial; by experiment; by obſervation. 
' The miſcarriage bęing ſometimes univerſal, has made us irhpart 
What we have experimentally learned by our own obſervations. | 
navy.» B 1 Kalender. 
While the man is under the ſcourge of afflicti 
abjure thoſe fins which he now experimentally finds attended with 
ſuch bitter conſequences. , Rogers's Sermons, 


Exe g'RIMENTER. v. / [from experiment.] One who makes 
experiment, VS | 
alileus and Morſennus, two exact experihentert, do think they 
find this verity by their experiences z but ſurely this is impoſſible to 
de done. ; Digby on Bodies. 
EXPERT. adj. [expertus, Latin. 
1. Skilful; addreſsful; intelligent. 
Now we will take ſome order in the town, ; 
Placing therein ſome expert officers, Shakeſ. Henry VI. 
ain fair Alma fits confeſt | 
lorimel's experter breaſt ; 
When ſhe the riſing ſigh conſtrains 
And by concealing ſptaks Her pains, 
2. Ready; dexterous. 5 
The meaneſt ſculptor in th* ZEmilian ſquare; 
Can imitate in braſs the nail, and hair; | 
1 in trifles, and a cunning fool, 
Able t' expreſs the parts, but not diſpoſe the whole. 


*1 


Prior. 


Dryden. 
ol ſyllogiſm, or expert in mode and figure. 
3. Skilful by practice or experience. This ſenſe js rare. 

Expert men can execute, and judge of particulars, one by one; 


come belt from thoſe that are learned. 
4. It is uſed by Pope w 
generally with i. 
. Thy offspring bloom, : 
Expert of arms, and prudent in debate, 
The gifts of Heaven to guard thy hoary ſtate. 


Bac 


and dexterous manner. 5 
EXPERTNESS, 1. /. [from expert.) Skill; readineſs ; dex- 
terity. 0 | | 
What his reputation, what his valour, honeſty, and expertneſi in 
war. 


thought ſufficient to have met the greateſt army of the Turks. 


E'xPIABLE. adj. [from expiate,] Capable t 
or atoned, 


7 


To EX PIA TE. v. 4. [expio, Latin] 


1. To annul the guilt of a crime by 
piety ; to atone for. | 
Strong and able petty felons, in true penitence, implore permiſſion 
to expiate their crimes by their aſſiduous labours in ſo innocent and 
ſo hopeful a work. 88 Bacon Phy/. Rrmains. 
The odium which ſome men's rigour or remiſſneſs had contracted 
upon my government; 1 reſolved to expiate by reularion 6 


o be expiated, 


. ing les, 

For the cure of this diſeaſe an humble, ſerious, hearty” repen- 
tance, is the only 'phyſick ; not to expiate the guilt of it, but to 
qualify us to partake of the benefit of Chriſt's atonement. Ray, 


2. To avert the threats of prodigies. 


expiate the injury, to procyre 
at purpoſe, des his 4 manual. 
e vendon, 

The more they have hitherto .emberzled their parts, the more 
they endAvour to expiate that unthriftineſs by a more careful mana- 
gery for the future, Government of the Tongue. 

Exy1a'TION. 2. / [from expiate.] ; 
1. The act of expiating or atoning for any crime; _ 
2. The means by which we atone for erimes; atonement, 
Law can diſcover fin, but not remove, 
Save by thoſe ſhadowy expiations weak, , *, I: 
The blo6d of bulls and goats. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
The former part of this poem is but a due cxpiation for my not 
ſerving my king and country in it. ryten, 

Let a man's os bo what, it will, let his virtues rift to 
the higheſt pitch of perfection, there will be fill in him ſo many 
ſecret fins, ſo many human frailties, fo many offences of igno- 
rance, paſſion, and prejudice, ſo many unzuarded words and 
thoughts, that without the advantage of ſuch an expiation and atone- 
ment, as Chriſtianity has revealed to us, it is impoſſible he ſhould 
be ſaved. Addiſon's Spectutor. 


The treaſurer obliged himſelf to 
ſome declaration to 


18 
were ayerted; | : 
n the birth of ſuch monſters, the Grecians and Romans did 


U 
N divers ſorts of exptations, and to go about their principal 
cities with many folemn ceremonies and ſacrifices, aywood, 


expiation or atonement. . 


force of an exptatory ſacrifice. _ N er. 
ExrILIATTIov. 2. J [expilatio, Latin.) Robbery; the 
act of committing waſte upon land to the loſs of the 
heir. | 
Exyira'TION. . . [from exp. 
1. That act of reſpiration which thru 
the lungs, and contracts the cavity of the breaſt. 
| of , . Quin g 
In all expiration the motion is outwards, and therefore rather 
driveth away the voice than draweth it. Bacon's Nat, Hiſtory. 
Of an inflammation of the diaphragm, the ſymptoms are a violent 
fever, and a moſt exquiſite pain increaſes upon, inſpiration z b 
which it. is diſtinguiſhed from a pleuriſy, in which the greate 
pain is in expiration, 2 
2. The laſt emiſſion of breath; death. 
We have heard him breathe the groan of expiration 
3. Evaporation ; act of fuming out. 
4+ Vapour; matter expired, Es | 
Words of this ſort reſemble the wind in fury and impetuouſneſs, 
in tranſientneſs and ſudden expiration. Decay of Piety. 
Cloſe air is warmer than open air, as the cauſe of cold is an ex- 
piration from the earth, which in open places is ſtronger. 
| | | Bacon's Natural ory 
5. The ceſſation of any thing to which life is figurative 
aſcribed. | 


Rambler. 


To ſatisfy ourſelves of its expiration we darkened the room, and 

in vain endeavoured to diſcover any ſpark of fire, | Boyle. 
6. The eoncluſion of any limited time. 
It 'rill the expiration of your month, 

You will return and ſojourn with my ſiſter, .. , | 

Diſmiſſing half your train, come then to me. Shak, X. Lear. 

This hie did in a fortnight after the expiration of the treaty of 

Uxbridge. 45 Clarendon. 

bs 0 EXPIRE, v. @, [vir Latin] | 


| on. 
ith / before the object of will 


on, he is willing to 


but the general- counſels, and the plots and marſhalling of affairs, 


Knolles's Hiftory, 


ſubſequent acts of 


3. Practices by which the threats of ominious prodigies 


EXPIATORY. adj, [from expiate.] Having the power of 


its the air 1 df 


They have not the good luck to be perfectly knowing in the Ing: 
oc hv. 


Pope's Odyſfiy. | 
ExegR'TLY. adv. [from expert:] In 4 ſkilful, ready, | .- 


Shad. All's well that ends well. 
This army, for the expertneſi and valour of the ſoldiers, was 


| 


Hils yoluntary death for others prevailed with God, and had the | 


Arbuthnot on Diet, þ 


* 0 


E X f 


1 . _ 
n To breathe out, 4 | 
' , © *£, To fave his body from the ſcorthing fire 
4 + Which he from helliſh entrails did expire. Fairy Que 
„Anatomy exhibits the lungs in a continual motion of inſpiting a 
Pang 13 Harvey on Corſumptions: 
17 his chaff d che boar; his noſtrils flames expire, | 
a And his red eyeballs roll with living fire. Dr yden's Ovid. 
2. To exhale; to ſend out in exhalations. 
The fluid which is thus ſecreted; and expired forth along with 
the air, goes off in inſenſible parcels. , © dard. 
3. To cloſe; to conclude; to bring to an end. Obſolete. 
When as time flying with, wings ſwift, 3 
Expired had the term that theſe two javels 8 
I Sb render up a reck' ning of their travels, TFubb, Tale, 
To EX Ia, win, ,.. — .. 
1, To make an emiſſion of the breath. 
If the inſpiring and expiring organ of any a 
ſuddenly dies. 
2\-To die; to; breathe the laſt, . 


For when the fair in all their pri 


nimal be ſtopt, it 
Walton's Angler. 


de expire, 
To their firſt elements the ſouls retire. 
3. To periſh; to fall; to be deſtroyed. 
| All thy praiſe is van, 
Sade what this verſe, which never ſhall expire, 
Shall to thee purchaſe. , , 
The dead man's knell; _.- 
Is there ſcarce aſk'd, for whom ; and go 
Expire before the flowers in their caps, Ee, 
1 or ere they ſieken. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
To fly out with a blaſt _ 
The diſtance judg'd ſor ſhot of every ſize, .. 
The linſtocks touch, the ponderous ball expires 3 
vigorous ſeaman every porthole plies, 
And adds his heart to every gun he fires, 
To coriclude ; to terminate; to co 
A month before 
This bond expires,” I ds expect return ASAP. 
Of thrice three times the value of this bond. tea pac 
To EXPLAIN, v. a, [explano, Latin.] To expound to 
illuſtrate ; to clear by notes or commentaries. , 
Such is the original deſign, however we may ei it aW ay, 
| lie Parergon. 
ty of commentators to explain the difficult 


| 'Gayi 

3 Pope. 

ExrLALNABLE. adj. [from explain.] Capable of being 
explained or interpreted, E295, 

It is ſymbolically exp/ainadle, and implieth purification and clean- 

neſs. . _ » Brown's Vulgar Ervours. 

ExTLAIX BR. x. /. [from explain.] Expoſitor; inter- 


Pope. 
| Spenſer, 
od mens lives | 
1 


tlie do in end | 


= 


T4 


Vou will have varie 
paſſages to your _ e TILE 
Some, explained the meaning quite away. 


I 


preter ; commentator, 
ExPLAaNA'TION, #, /. [from explain. 
1. The act of explaining or 8 ES 
2. The ſenſe given by an explainer or interpreter. _ 
Before this explanation be condemned, and the bill found upon 
it, ſame lawyers ſhould fully inform the 2 een 
ExrLA“NATOR V. 44%. from explain.] Containing ex- 
planation, . 3 3 
Had the printer given me notice, I would have printed the nameg, 
and writ explanatory notes. , _ en N Swift. 
E'xeLETIVE. 2. J. [expletivum, Latin, | Something uſed 
only to take up room : ſomething of which the uſe is 
only to prevent a vacancy, 
Theſe are not only uſeful exp/ctivet to matter, But great orna- 
ments of ſtyle, ö | St 
„Ott the ear the open vowels tire, 
While expletives, their feeble aid do join. Pops: Ef. on Crit. 
Expletives, whether words or ſyllables, are made. uſt of 


ww 


1 I to ſupply a vacancy : do, before verbs plural, is _—_— 
uc 


h ; and future refiners may explode did and deer. pe. 
E'xPLICABLE: adj. | from explicate:] Explainable; poiſi- 


ble to be explained: (iow wil; va 
Many difficulties, ſcarce explicable with any certainty, occur in 


the fabrick of human nature. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
Great variety there is in compound bodles, and little many of them 
ſeem to be explicable. _ . Boyles 
'To E'XPLICA'TTE. v. . [explito, Latin.] " 
1. To unfold; to exparid, © 
They explicate the leaves, and ripen food  \, ' © 
For the filk labourers of the mulberry wood: © © Var tiert. 


2. To explain; to clear; to interpret. | 
They do not underſtand that part of Chriſtian philoſophy which 
explicates the ſecret nature of this divine ſacrament. ., Taylor. 
Although the truths may be elicited and expllcated by the con-, 
templation of animals, yet they are more elcarly evidenced in che 
contemplation of man. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
The laſt verſe of his laſt ſatyr is not yet ſufficicatly 3 
Of dena 
ExrI IA“ TIox. 2. / [from explicate.] 
1. The act of opening; unfolding or expanding. 


2. The act of explaining 1 interpretation; explanation. 
The church preacheth; fitſt publithing by way ot teſtimony, . 
the truth which from them ſhe hath received, written in the ſacred 
volumes of Scripture } ſecondly; by way of explication, diſcovering 
the myſteries which lie hid therein, Hooker, 
Many things are needful for exp/icaticn, and many for applica- 
tion unto particular occaſions. ooker, 
Allowances are made in the exp/ication of our Saviour's parabletg 
which hold only as to the main er Atterbury. 
3. The ſenſe given by an explainer; interpretation. 
"Tis the ſubſtänce of this theory I mainly depend upon: many 

ſingle exp/ications and particularities may be rectitied upon farther 
thoughts. ' Barnet“ Theory of the Earth, 
E'xyL1CATIVE. adj, [from explicate;) Having a tendency 
to explain, | 

If the term which is added to the ſubject of 

be either eſſential or any way neceſſary to it; 

plicative ; for it onl 


g complex tion 
Mary then it is called & 
y explains the ſubject z as every mortal man is 
a ſon of Adam. ; | at Logich 
ExeL1ca'ror, v. /. [from explicate.] Expounder ; intet- 
reter; explainer: | 
-EXPLICIT. adj. [explicitus, Latin,} Unfolded ; plain; 
clearz not obſcure ; not merely implied. 

We muſt lay aſide that lazy and fallacious method of cenſuring 
by the lump, and bring things cloſe to explicit proof and evl- 
dence: Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
„ Theſe ſpeculations, when moſt refined, ſerve only to ſhew how 
impoſſible it is for us to have a clear and explicit notion of that 
which is infinite, 5 ; South's Sermons, 

ExyLI'ciTLY, adv [from explicit. Plainly; directly; 
not merely by inference or implication, 

This querulous humour carries an implicit repugnance to God's 
wn) bee but where it is indulged, it uſually is its own expoſitor, 
and explicitly avows it. Government of the Tongue. 

To EXPLODE. v. a. rg Latin.] - DE. 

1 To drive out diſgracefully with ſome noiſe of con- 
tempt ; to treat with open contempt ; to treat not 
only with neglect, but open diſdain of ſcorn, 


Him old and young bo 
Exploded, and had ſeiz'd with violent hands, 
Had not a loud deſeending ſnatch'd him thence : 
Uaſeen amid' the throng. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Thus was th' ue they meant, | 


4Y Turi 


EXP 
turn'd to exploding hiſs, triumph to ſhame, 


Caſt on themſelves from their own | Milton, 
014 age exploder all but morality, Roſcommon. 
There is pretended, that a magnetical globe or terrella, being 


placed upon Its I would have a conſtant rotation z but this Is 
O 


commonly exploded, as being againſt all experience. Wilkins, 
Shall that Bo aſs for a proficient in Chriſt's ſchool, who mou 
have been exploded in the ſchool of Zeno? Soul b. 


Provided that no word, which a ſociety ſhall give a ſanQlon to, 


he re and exp/oded, they may receive whatever new ones | 


they (hall find occaſion for, Swift. 
2, Lo drive out with noiſe and violence. 

ut late the kindled powder did explode 
The mally ball, and the braſs tube unload, Blackmore, 


Exrio'prr, . /. [from __ An hiſſer ; one who 


drives out any perſon or thing with open contempt. 


EXPLOIT. . / [expletum, Latin, ret expleta.) A de- 
ſign accompliſhed ; an atchievement ; a ſucceſsful 


attempt. 
now'ſt thou not any whom corrupting gold 
Would tempt into a coſe _ of den? Shake/p. R. III. 
Flight cannot ſtain the honour you have won; 
But mine it will that no exp/o/t have done, SU. Hl. VI. 
'T fo the ndl. xpfol 
o human ſenſe th“ inviſible exp/olty 
Of warring ſpirits? Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
He breaks fierce Hannibal's inſulting heats 3 


Of which exp/o/t thus our ow Ennius treats. Denham, 
ill you thus diſhonour 
Your paſt Mer and ſully all your wars! =Addifon's Cato, 


To Ex OUT. v. 4. 8 the noun.] To perform; to 


chieve. Not uſed. 
E exploited great matters In his own perſon in Gallia, and by his 


fon in Spain, | Camden's Remains, 
To EXPLO'RATE, UV, d. [exploro, Latin, ] To ſearch 
out ; to try by ſearching ; to explore. | 
Snails exclude their horns, and therewith exp/orate their way. 
| Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Exprona'rion. , . [from explorate,.] Search ; exa- 
mination, 
For each exploration ſcales ſhould be ſuſpended where the air is 
ulet, that, clear of Impediments, they 9 the more freely convert 
upon their natural vert = rown's Vulgar Errours, 
Uſe may be made of the like way of exploration in that enquiry 
which puzzles ſo many modern naturaliſts, ole, 
ExrioRA“TOoR. 1. J [from explorate.)] One who ſearches; 
a ſearcher ; an examiner, 
Exr1io'RaTORY, adj, [from explorate,] Searching; exa- 
mining. 


To EXPLORE, VV, 4, [ex loro, Latin.] To try; to 


ſearch into; to examine by trial. 
Abdel that fight endur'd not, where he 
Among the mightieſt, bent on higheſt deeds, 
Aud thus his own undaunted heart explorer. 
Divers opinions 1 have been inclined to queſtion not only as a na- 
turaliſt, but as a —_— whether they be agreeable to true grounds 
of iloſo „ Of £ explor 
ph "vx apyt, and the reſt of ſounder mind, 
The fatal preſent to the flames defign'd, 
Or to the wat'ry 4 at leaſt to bore 


"The hollow pr hidden frauds explore, Dryden's u. | 


The mighty Stagyrite firſt left the (hore, 
Spread all his ſails, and durſt the deeps explore 3 
He ficer'd ſecurely, and diſcover'd far, 

Led by the light of the Meonlan ſtar, Pope's BF, on Crit. 


RxVTIORIAUIUr. mh Jinn explore.) Search; trial. 

The ſruſtrated fe Porta, upon the exp/orement of many, 
could ſcarce find one. Brown's Vulgar Erronrs, 

ExyLo'vron, . /. [from explode.) The act of driving 
out any thing with noiſe and violence, 

"Thoſe party which abound with ttrata of tone, or marble, making 
the (trongeft oppoſition, are the moſt furiouſly ſhattered an event 
obſervable not only in this, but all other ons whatever, 

Waoodward's Natural ie. 

In gunpowder the charcoal and ſulphur eaſily take fire, and let 

Ars to the nitre 4 and the ſpirit of the nitre being thereby raritied 
into vapour, ruſhes out with cpu, after the manner that the 
vapour of water ruſhes out of an aolipile : the ſulphur alſo, being 
Walle, is converted into vapour, and augments the exploſion, 


Newton's Opt, 
With e vaſt, 

The thunder raiſes his tremendous voiee, Thomſon, 
Fxrio'sivs. adj. [from explode.] Driving out with 
noiſe and violende. | | 

Theſe minerals conſtitute In the earth « kind of natural gun- 
powder, which takes fire; and by the afliſtance of its c 
power, renders the ſhock yreater, Word ward, 


EXPO'NEN'T. . / [from exper, Latin. ] 

Kvpinent of the ratio, or proportion between any two numbers or 
quantities, is the ex t ariſing when the antecedent is divided 
by the conſequent 2 thus fix is the exponent of the ratio which thirty 
hath to five, Alſo a rank of numbers in arithmetical progteſſion, 
beginning from ©, and placed over a rank of numbers in geome- 
trical progreilion, are called indices or exporentz2 and in this is 
founded the reaſon and demonſtration of logarithms z for addition and 
ſubtration of theſe expoxents anſwers to multiplication and diviſion 


in the geometrical numbers Harris. 
Exyonu'nTtiAt. %. [fi rl . 
Kxponential curves are 125 of the nature of al- 


gobraick and tranſcendental ones. They partake of the former, be- 
eavſe they conſiſt of a finite number of terme, though thoſe terms 


themſelves are indeterminate; and they are in fome meaſure f 


tranſcendental, becauſe they cannot be algedraically 8 
47 is, 

To EXO RT. v. . [experto, Latin.) To carry out of 
a country, generally in the way of traſſick. 


Glorious followers taint buſineſs for want of ſecrecy, and exper? 
honour from a man, and make him a return in envy. Haven. 
award HI by his encouragement of trade, turned the ſcale ( 


much in favour of Knglith merchandiſe, that, by a balance of trade 


taken in his Ume, the exported commodities amounted to two hun- 
dared ninety-»four t pounds, and the imported but to thirty- 


oight thoutand, Addifon't Hb 
Great (hips brought from the Indies precious wood, and exported 
pearls and tobes. Arduthnet on Coins, 


F'xroxr, #. /. [from the verb.] Commodity carried out 


in traftick. 
Exronta'rton. nf. [from et.] The act or prac- 


tice of carrying out commodities into other countries. 


The cauſe of a kingdom's ory Ap {ruitfulneſs of foil to pro- 
the inhabitants, 


duce necelfaries, not only (ulficient for ex. 
Seriation uo other countries. Sw/ft, 

Kxroktrtx. . 1 {from ert.] He that carries out 
2 — oppoſition to the importer, who brings 
them in, 


Money will be melted down, or carried away ln coin by the ex 
22 whether the pieces of each ſpecies be by the law * 
Cc 


BXPOSE, „ [expene, expyſinm, Lat. der, 


To 
" Fremed 


3. To lay open; to make bare; to put in a ſtate of 


4. To lay open to cenſure or ridicule; to ſhew in ſuch 


5. To lay open to examination. 
6. To put in danger, 


da 
7. Jo caſt out to chance, 


8, To cenſure; to treat with diſpraiſe. A colloquial 


ExrosS1'T1ON, u. /. ow expoſe. | 
W 


Milton, 


2. Explanation ; interpretation; [from expound, expono 
I»g experiments of the fire, Boyle, | P : "TE N you : Ono, 


Exyo's1ToR, . J. [expofitor, Latin. ] Explainer; ex- 


Take ph ck, Pomp 4 Ny 
Expoſe thyſelf 8 Phe what bes feel, 


| 


being ated upon. 
Then joyous birds frequent the lonely grove, 
And beaſts, by nature ſtrong, renew their love z 
Then fields the blades of bury'd corn diſcloſe, 
And while the balmy weſtern ſpirit blows, f 
Earth to the breath her boſom dares expoſe. Dryden's Virgil. 


a ſtate as brings contempt, 
Like Horace, you only expoſe the follies of men, without ar- 
ralgning their vices. Dryden's Juv. Dedication, 
ully has juſtly expoſed a precept, that a man ſhould live with 

his friend in ſuch « manner that if he became his enemy, it ſhould 
not be in his power to hurt him. Addiſon's SpeFator, 

A fool might once himſelf alone expoſe, 

Now one in verſe makes many more in proſe. Pope. 
Vour ſame and your property ſuffer alike, you are at was ow 
and plundered, ohe. 


Thoſe who ſeek truth only, freely expoſe their principles to the 
teſt, and are pleaſed to have them examined. Locke 


The expo/ing himſelf notoriouſly did change the fortune of the 
» When his troops begun to give ground. Clarendon, 


A father, unnaturally careleſs of his child, gives him to another 
man z and he again expoſes him: a third man finding him, breeds 
up and om for him as his own. Locke, 

elpleſs and naked on a woman's knees, 
To be expos'd or rear'd as ſhe may pleaſe, 
Feel her heglect, and pine for her diſeaſe, Prior. 


abuſe of the word. 52 42 
A little wit is equally ca of expoſing a beauty, and of ag- 
gravating a fault, ey ove a 44e Spect᷑ator. 


1. The ſituation in which any thing is placed with re- 
ſpeR to the ſun or air, 
Water he chuſes clear, light, without taſte or ſmell ; drawn from 
ſprings with an eaſterly expofition, Arbuthnot, 
The diverſity of expe/ition of the ſeveral kitchens in this city, 
whereby ſome receive the rays of the ſun ſooner, and others later, 
will occafion great irregularity as to the time of dining. Arbutbnot. 


Lan.) 
| My lord of York, it better ſhew'd with yous 
When that your flock, aſſembled by the bell, 
Encircled you, to hear with reverence 
Your expyfition on the holy tet. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
You are a worthy judge; 
You know the law: 355 expoſition 
Hath been moſt ſound. Shakeſpeare's Merch, of Venice. 
I have ſometimes very boldly made ſuch expg/itions of my authors, | 
ay no commentator will forgive me, Dryden, 


pounder ; interpreter. 
A mirth-moving jeſt, 
Which his fair tongue, conceit's expoſitory 
Delivers in ſuch apt and gracious words, 
That aged ears play truant at his tales. Shakeſpeare, 
In the picture of Abraham's ſacrificing his ſon, Iiaae is deicribed 
as a little boy, which is not conſentancous unto the authority of ex- 
Hl for t. Brown's Fulgar Errours, 
The ſinner's conſcience is the beſt expgyror of the mind of God, 
under any judgment or afflition, 
Scholialts, thoſe copious 6 of places, pour out a vain over- 


canvaſs with another; to altercate ; to debate without 
open r Nr | 

ore bitterly could I expoftulate, | 

Save that for reverence of ſome alive 
1 give a ſparing limit to my tongue. _ Richard Ill. 
The emperor's ambaſſador did expeftulate with the king, that he 
had broken his league with the emperor. layward, 
It is madneſs for friendleſs and unarmed innocence to expoflu/ate 
with invincible power. Lt, range, 


The biſhop will expofulate, and the tenant will have regard to 
the reaſonableneſs of the demand. Swift, 


ExrosTuLA'tion, . J. [from nh arg | 
1. Debate; altercation ; diſcufſion of an affair in private | 
witkout rupture, 

Exprftulations end well between lovers, but ill between friends, 


| a Spettator, 
8. Charge ; accuſation, | | 
his makes her bleeding patients to accuſe 
High Heav'n, and theſe expoſtulations uſe 3 
Could Nature then no private woman grace, 
Whom we might dare to love with ſuch a face ? Waller. 


Kxpoftulation is a private accuſation of one friend touching another, 


friendſhip. A 


bates with another without open rupture, 
Exeo'sTULATORY, adj, [from expyftalate.} Containing 
expoſtulation. 


his fable is a kind of an expoflulary debate between B d 
Ingratitude. BARE Lg. 


Exrosukk. . / [from a.! 
1. Ihe act of * ng or ſetting out to obſervation, 
ing open to obſervation, 


2, The ſtate of 
When we have our naked frailties hid, 
That ſuſler in expoſure, let us meet. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
3. The ſtate of being expoſed, or being liable to any 
thing. 
Determine on ſome courſe, | 
More than a wild expoſire to each chance 
| That ſtarts i' th? way before thee, Shalefp. Cortolanus. 
4+ The ſtate of being in danger, | 
To match us in compariſons with di 
To weaken and Aiferedit our ex AN 


How hard lvever rounded in with danger. Sale i 
5. NN the fituation * which the ſun RAE 
received, 


The cold now advancing, ſet ſuch plants as will not endure the 


Raule, in pots, two or thiee inches lower th 
bed, Henk ey 9 $s lower than the ſurface of fome 


1. To lay open} to make liable, 
a 


Te EXPOUND, e, La,!!! 


South's Sermons, | 


flow of learning on paſſages plain and eaſy. Lockes | 


To ENPOSTULA'TE, v. #, [expeſtulo, Latin.) To 


Durlt 1 expoftu/ate with Providence, I then might aſk. Cotton. | 


ſuppoled not to have dealt ſingly or conſiderately in the courte of good | 
1 Parergon. | 
ExeusTulAa'ror, . /. [from expoiulate.| One that de. | 


— * 

' p - 1 
E X P 
| N 


1. To explain; to clear; to interpret; * 605 * | 


meaning of. 


That thou may'ſt ſhake the ſuperflux to them, iy We cannot better in the F 
And thaw Heaven juſt. Shakeſpeart's King Lear. | les himſelf expounded theme the meaning of toſs waits tay 
Who here | n, may ſerve inſtead of a marginal oh, ing ar Lad 
Will envy whom the higheſt ou expoſes This by Calphurnia's dream is fignified Het 
Foremoſt to ſtand againſt the Thunderer's aim? Milton, —And this way you have well expownded it. ; 
To paſs the riper period of his age, | He — -- n unto them in all the Scriptures the ieh, 
2 his part upon a crowded ſtage, ing himſelf, thing "ky 
To laſting toils expos'd, and endleſs cares, Pri "Choſe right holy fathers, as in matters of faith 1 An. 2) 
To open dangers, and to ſecret ſnares. 7407+ | make truth, but religiouſly expounded it; fo in ma they did Nat 
2, To put in the power of any thing. ſiaſtical government, they did not crente 5 of eech, 
But 4 he on his 1 J OO" | Wr which they _ had. provinces, ordered the 
For as he lov'd her equal to his life, 2. To examine; to la . = ag 
He would not to the ſeas expoſe his wiſe. Dryden. 0 open: a Latiniſm. | 


He expounded both his pockets, - 
And found a watch with rings and | | 


Exeo'unpsR. 2. / [from RT Explai 
preter. | 


F 


der; inter 
This did partly as faithful witneſſes 3 maki 


tion of what God himſelf had revealed unto them; ang * Mere nh. 


ful expounders, teachers, and perſuaders thereof, PANLy as em. 
The beſt he was, 
And faithfulleſt expounder of the laws. Dryden | 
To EXPRESS. v. a. exprimo, expreſin, Latin Ju. 
1. To copy; to reſemble; to repreſent. 


So kids and whelps their fires and dams e 0 
And ſo the great I meaſur'd by the leſs. N . 
Adorn a dream, expreſſing (Grow form, Il. 
The ſhape of him who ſuffer'd in the ſtorm, Dy 
2. To repreſent by any of the imitative arts; az 
ſculpture, painting. Poe 
Each ſkilful artiſt Chall * thy ſorm . 
In animated gold. mith's Phedra and H 
3. To repreſent in words ; to exhibit by language I 
utter; to declare. RN it 
Leſs than half we find expref, 
—— _ _—_ = e 3 Ale 
ough they have learned thoſe ſounds, yet th 
mined ideas laid up in their minds, which n 
others by them. * 
In moral ideas we have no ſenſible marks that reſemble % 


whereby we can ſet them down : we have i they 
expreſs them by. e Wow 
True wit is nature to advantage dreſt, | : 
What oft was thought, but ne'er ſo well expreſt. 
Others for language all their care expreſs, 7 
And value books, as women men, for dreſs. P 

To ſhed tears, among the ancients, when they ſhould 1 
their gratitude to the gods with joy, was eſteemed. a narben, 


4. To ſhew or make known in any manner. 
No longer ſhall thy bodice aptly lace, 

That air and ſhape of harmony e | 

| Fine by degrees, and delicately leſs. Þrive 
5. To utter; to declare; with the reciprocal pronoun, 

Mr. Philips did expreſs bim/ef with much indignation againſt mo 

one evening. P 

6. To denote; to deſignate. | ” 

Moſes and Aaron took theſe men expreſſed by their names. 


7. To ſqueeze out; to force out by compreſſion, 
Among the watry juices of fruit are all the fruits out of which 

drink is expreſſed; as the grape, and the apple. Baca, 

8. To extort by violence, or elicite by art: a Latiniſn, 

| Halters and racks cannot expre/q from thee 

More than thy deeds : 'tis only judgment walt *. 


Art did expreſs 
A quinteſſence even from nothingneſs 
From dull privatives and lean emptineſs, Ja 
ExyRe'ss, adj. [from the verb.] | 


| 1. Copied; reſembling ; exactly like, 
ign 


Of his preſence many a 
Still following thee, till compaſling thee round 


import expreſs ſetting down in plain terms; or elſe comprehendug 
in ſuch ſort, chat by reaſon we may from thence conclude all thing 
which are neceſſary. Hor, 
There is not any poſitive law of men, whether general or path 
cular, received by formal expreſs conſent, as in councils; or 1 
eret approbation; but the ſame may be taken away, if ay 
All the gazers on the ſkies, 
Read not in fair heav'ns ſtory. 
Expreſſer truth, or truer glory, 
Than they might in her bright eyes, Ben Ju 
3. Clear; not dubious. This ſeems to be no proper uſe 
1 love to feel myſelf of an expreſs and ſettled judgment and . 
tion, in things of the greateſt moment. More's Div. Dis. 
As to the teſtimonies of the fathers, let them be never ſo expy 
againſt all ſorts of prayers and invocations, they hold only of ſud1 
fort of prayer. Stilling for, 
Where reaſon or ſcripture is expreſs for any opinion, or ati 
we may receive it as of dine authority. Lal. 
4. On purpoſe ; for a particular end. | 
They who are not induced to believe and live as they ought, of 
thoſe difcoveries which God hath made in Scripture, would 
out againſt any evidence whatſoever ; even that of a 1 


ear from the other world. 


ExeRx'ss. 1. / [from the adjective.] 
1. A meſſenger ſent on purpoſe. 3 
The king tent an expreſs immediately to the marquis, with 
the particular informations, Clare 
As if expreſſes from all parts had come, 
Wich frech alarms thregtning the fate of Rome. Dryd. J 
Upon the firſt moment I hs diſcovored, the e had early b. 
tice of it by an exp. Cui 
2. A meſſuage ſent, 
I am content my heart ſhould be difcorered to the world, vibe 
uy of thoſe popular captations which ſome men uſe in their 55 
and exprefſes. King Ce 
3. A declaration in plain terms. Not uſual, 3 
They do not only contradict the general deſign and particu 
preſſes of the goipel, but treſpaſs againit all logick «34 ns 
enſe 


Exyrn's$181.s, adj, [from 22 
1. That may be uttered or declared, 5 10 
They had not only a memory and tradition of it in * 
even of ſeveral particular accidents of it likewiſe, which t teſt 
downwards to the ſucceeding ages, with notes of the gre al Hf 
ex pre. edward Natur 


2. That may be drawn by ſqueezing or expreſſion- 


Ajax ſets Thafites  - | Exexu'ssron, . J [from expreſs.) 


1. The act or power of repreſenting any thing. 

There is hoe comparable to the — of influ aff 
Hout by ſpeech, wherewith a man alone is endowed, 48 d — 
ftrument fuitadle to the excelleney of his ſoul, for the _ Sper 
of his thoughts. , Hide thou ky 

2. The form or mode of language in which any we 
are uttered, 


But ill 8 ſometimes give alla 
zan, 


| Te noble thoughts, whole flame ſhall ne'er decay, Tu 


Numb, i, I | 


With goodneſs and paternal love ; his face 
Expreſs, and of his ſteps the track divine. Mltn, 
2, Plain; rl declared in direR terms. 
There hath been ſome doubt whether containing in Scripture 6 | 


1 
To EX 
to e. 


* 
ſons 
put th 

law 
in the 

Dié 
Acaſtu 


A > 


| of blood 


. © ON 
. 
2 nen 
niten | 

ſe; a mode of ſpeech. . 
1 ap A of ſqueezing or forcing out any thing by a 


not make drink by ex- 
pete ;vices that are fo fleſhy, — = of water. 2 
may make drink by mix by expreſſion : from this juice 


infidelity in very ſtrong expreſſions. 
: Broome. 


vente of the leaves are 


Sher”... rf 7.] Having the power of | 
. ad, . ro m expreſs. . * 

e — Sheehan ith of before the thing 
utte 

eſſed. o ſwells e of her woes, 
exp Bach verſe in lines ſo mournful flows, | 

And 7 k * of fame, her fate revers d believe, 

We, Ip! her crimes, and think ſhe ought to live 1 Tickell, 

O'erlook ur fair queens» whoſe hands ſuſtain a flow'r, 

N ve emblem of their ſofter pow'r. Pope. 


obedience to God's laws is the moſt ex- 
vi bed * the majeſty and ſovereignty of God, and 


4 lorify him by the ſame obſervances. Rogers. 
Hen 1 2 a; rfrom expreſſove.] In a clear and 
X 


ſentative way. 
bsi EN £88- 1. J. from expreſſtive.] The power 
Err R reſſion, or repreſentation by words, 
of erpre in dias all t e expreſſiveneſs that words can give: it was 
The "Yi rgil rained hard to outdo Lucretius : Addiſon. 
Wk, adj, [from expreſs.) In direct terms; 
Exrx not by implication; not generally. 


lainly 3 f neceflity we ſhall ſin, unleſs we ex- 
llow, that of neceſſity we ' | 
P ee in every particular, Hooker, 
eh ase belief, and things which all men muſt do, to the end 
— ſaved, are either expreſily ſet down in Scripture, Po elſe 
Y be gathered. er. 
plainly hereby t ba croſs em, 


| ; ing's will from his mouth expreſely ? Shakeſp. 
Bearing Henne worſhip of images in theſe weſtern | woah was 
b be cy and ſuperſtition of the people, expreſily againſt the will 
oi their own ook I enter on the argu- 
This count] expreſo{y give of them, when Lenter on the ri 
—_— 4 that the beſt political laws enjoin, as conducive to 
8 My br gs of ſocial life, are expreſsly commanded BY our 
ig) yo . 

Pap de 6URE. 1. /. [from N Now diſuſed, ] 

; Expreſſion ; utterance, ot uſed, | 

1. Exp There is a myſtery in the ſoul of Rate, 

Which hath an operation more divine, 
Than breath or pen can give expreſſure to. Shakeſpeare. 
The form; the likeneſs repreſented, Not uſed, 

4 | will drop ſome obſeure e iſtles of love, wherein, 35 the colour 
of his beard, the manner of his gait, the expreſſure of his eye, fore- 
head, and complexion, he ſhall find himſelf perſonated. Shakeſp. 

„ he mark ; the impreſſion. Not uſed. _ 

. And nightly, meadow os look you ſing, 

ike to the garter=compals in a ring: | 
er that it bears, green let it be, 
More tertile freſh than all the field to ſee. 


. e "Age 
7 EXPROBRATE. v. 4. [exprobro, Latin. 
upbmid. ; 75 
b exprobrate their ſtupidity, he induces the providence of ſtorks : 
now, if the bird had been unknown, the illuſtration had been ob- 
ſeute, and the exprobration not ſo proper. Brown, 
ExrxonBra'rION. u. J. 3 exprobrate.] Scornful 
charge; reproachful accuſation ; act of ee . 
The goodneſs we glory in, is to find out ſomewhat whereby we 
may julg others to be ungodly : each other's fault we obſerve as 
| matter of exprobration, not of grief. N Hooker. 
The Parthians, with exprobration of Craſſus's thirit after money, 
red gold into his mouth after he was dead. Abbot. 
It will be a denial with ſcorn, with a taunting exprobration ; and 
to be miſcrable without commiſeration, is the height of miſery. 


South's Sermons, 
No need ſuch boaſts, or exprobrations falſe | 
Ot cowardice : the military mound 

The Britiſh files tranſcend 1n evil hour 
For their proud foes» _ Phill bs. 
To ExTAOTRIATE. v. a. [ex and proprine, Latin.] To 
make no longer our on; to no longer as a pro- 
perty. Not in uſe. 
When you have reſigned, or rather conſigned, your Ochrod rates 
will to God, and thereby entruſted him to will for you, all his diſ- 
penlations towards you are, in effect, the acts of your own will. 
ele Seraphich Love. 
To EXPU'GN. v. 4. [expugno, Latin.] To conquer; to 
take by aſſault, 


rr ucvATIox. 2. / [from expugn.] Conqueſt; the act 


of taking by aſſault. 
The expugnation of Vienna he could never . Sand. 
Jo EXPU'LSE, Ve a. [ expulſus, Latin. ] To drive out; 
to 11 to force away. | | 
ot ever ſhould they be expn/s'd from France, 
And not have title of an earldom there. Shakeſpeare.” 


tod a nation where the cuſtom were, that after full age the 
fons thould expulſe their fathers and mothers out of poſſeſſions, and 
put them to their penſions _ - Bacon's Holy War. 
. lawardly received, it may be very diuretick, and expulſe the ſtone 
in the kidneys, | roton. 
Dichys relates, that Pelus was expx/ſed from his kingdom by 
Acaltus, | | ; roome. 
Nevtstox. 1. . 2 expulſe.] _ 
i. The act of expelling or driving out. 


wooer, 

More hateful than the foul expulſion in, 85 
Of thy dear huſband. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 

Sole victor trom th' cpo of his foes, 5 
Meliah his triumphal chariot turn'd. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Others think it potlible ſo to contrive ſeveral pieces of ſteel and a 
done, that, by their continual attraction and expulſion of one 

1 they may cauſe a perpetual revolution of a wheel. 


Wilkint's Dedalus. 
N magnificent temple was not finiſhed 'till after the expuſin of 
Ger Stilling fleet. 


=coloured urine proceeds from a mixture of a ſmall quantity 
with the urine ; but often prognoſticates a reſolution of the 
matter, and the expu/fron of gravel or a ſtone. 


Arbuthnot on Diet, 
The ftate of being driven out. 
* vhat end had the angel been ſent to keep the entrance into 
waliſe, aiter Adam's expulſicn, it the univerſe had been Paradiſe ? 
dr u Kaleigb's Hiſtory. 
— «dj, [from expul/e.] Having the power of 
on, 


|! the member be dependent, by ralf ing 

. ng of it up, and placing it 

"Jl with, or higher than the reit of the body, the influx may be 
ned, and part ſtrengthened by expulſive bandages. 

berkeriox. 1. 


of expun from exprnge.) Abolition ; the 


7 ing, blotting, or effacin 
in dlot out; to rub out. 

d n. Uifference of the denarius and drachm having been done in 

Baaulcript, it was needleſs to exprnge it Arbutbuot. 


Aer his reader, brings her In as a pe · | 


Arbuthnot on Aliments. | 


| Exrvrca'rion, 4. J. Lexpurgatio, Latin.) 


To C arge | 
upon with reproach ; to 1mpute only with blame; to 


Wiſeman's Surgery« | 


+ Gy 


”—_ 


exptungings made by great authors in thoſe treatiſes which 
pare for the publiek. = 


2. To efface; to annihilate. 

"6 Wilt thou not to a broken heart diſpenſe 
The balm of mercy, and expunge th! offence ? 

Deduct what is but vanity, or dreſs, 

Or learning's luxury, or idleneſs, 

Or tricks to ſhew the ſtretch of human brain 

Mere curious pleaſure, or ingenious pain; 

9 the whole, or lop th' excreſcent parts , 

Of all, our vices have created arts : 

Then ſee how little the remaini 


Sandys. 


ſum, | 
Which ſerve the paſt, and muſt the times to come! 


Pope. 
1. The act of purging or cleanſing. 
All the inteſtines, but eſpecially the great 
ters, ſerve for expurgation. 


8 4 28 RAI Ou, . 
2. Purification from bad mixture, as of errour or falle. 
Wiſe men know, that arts and learni 
if the courſe of truth be permitted to itſelf, it cannot eſcape many 
errours. | Brown's Preface to Vulgar Errours, 
Expvu'sGAToOR, #./, One who corrects by expunging. 
They may well be allowed an expurgator. Lord Digby. 
ExPU'RGATORY, adj. [erpurgaloriut, Latin.) Employed 
in purging a what is noxious: as, the expurgatory 
index of the Romaniſts direQs the abolition or ex- 
punction of paſſages admitted by any authors contrary 
* pery. 
ere wants e 
ſtrike out great ene qualities; and having once a 
conceded liſt, we might with more ans attempt their reaſons, 
rown's Vulgar Errours.. 
EXQUISITE. adj. [exquifitus, Latin,] | 
1 3 z excellent; conſummate ; cor 


ete. 
His abſolute exactneſs they imitate by tending 2 which 


want expurgation z and 


is moſt exquiſite in every particular. 


coker. 
Why ſhould the ſtate be troubled with this needleſs charge of keep- 
ing and maintaining ſo great a navy in ſuch exquiſite perfection and 


readineſs, Raleigh's Eſſays. 
none but a poet of the moſt unbounded invention, and the moſt ex- 
quifite judgment, could have fitted their converſation and behaviour 
to their ſtate of innocence, | Aaddifon. 
The pleaſures of ſenſe are probably reliſhed by beaſts in a more 
exquiſite degree than they are by men; for they taſte them ſincere and 
«pure, without being diſtracted in the purſuit, or diſquieted in the 
uſe of them. ? Altterbury's Sermons. 


2, Conſummately bad, 
Wich exquiſite malice they have mixed the gall and vinegar of fal- 
* contempft. = King Charles, 

3. Very ſenſibly felt. 


The ſcales of the ſcarf-ſkin hinder objects from making too painful 
and exquiſite impreſſion on the nerves. | | e. 
Exqu1's1TELY. adv. [from 3 Perfectly; com- 
pletely: in either a good or ill ſenſe. ; 
We ſee more exquiſitely with one eye ſhut than with both open; 
for that the ſpirits viſual unite themſelves, and become ſtronger. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
A collection of rare manuſcripts, exquifitely written in Arabick, 
and ſought in the moſt remote parts by Epenius, the molt excellent 
linguiſt, | Watton, 
The ſoldier then, in Grecian arts unſkill'd, | 
Returning rich with plunder from the field, 
If cups of ſilver or of gold be brought 
With jewels ſet, and exquifitely wrought, 
To glorious trappings ſtrait the plate he turn'd, | 
And with the glitt'ring ſpoil his horſe adorn'd. Dryden. 
The poetry of operas is generally as exqui/itely ill as the muſic is 


. Addiſon on Italy. 
F 1. ſ. [from exquifite.] Nicety ; per- 
fection. | 


We ſuppoſe the ſuperficies of the two glaſſes ſhould be ſo exactly 


perience has informed us, that it is extremely difficult to procure from 
our ordinary tradeſmen either glaſſes or marbles ſo much as approach- 
ing ſuch an exqui/iteneſs, 3 Boyle, 
ExscRIr r. #. J. [exſcriptum, Latin.) A copy; a writing 
copied from another, | | 
Ex81'ccAaNnT. adj. [fromex/iccate.] Drying ; having the 
power to dry > | | | 
Some are moderately moiſt, and require to be treated with medi- 


eines of the like nature, ſuch as fleſhy parts ; others dry in them- 
ſelves, yet require e ecanti, us bones. eman, 


To EXSI'CCATE. v. a. [exfitco, Latin.] To dry. 
If in a diſſdlution of ſteel a ſeparation of parts be made by preci- 
itation, or exhalation, the exficcated er aſcends not unto the 
oadſtone. | Brown's Vulgar Frrourt. 

Great heats and droughts exficcate and waſte the moitture and ve- 
ge tative nature of the earth. Mortimer: Huſbandry, 

Exs1cca'TION, 2. J. [from exficcate.] The act of drying. 

That which is concreted by ceecation, or expreſſion of humidity, 
will be reſolved by humectation; as earth, dirt, and clay, Brown. 

Ex81'CCcATIVE. adj, [from exficcate.] Having the power 

of drying. 

Ex8Pu1l'T10N, 2. / [expro, Latih.] A diſcharge of ſaliva 

by ſpitting. Quincy, 

Ex8v'crion. 2. /. [enge, Latin.] The act of . 

out, or draining out, without immediate contact of 
the power of ſucking with the thing fucked. 

If you open the valve, and force up the ſucker, after this firſt ex- 

ſuctian, you will drive out almoſt a whole cylinder full of air. Boyle. 


Ex8vpa'TiION, . /. [from exudo, Latin.] A ſweating 
out; an extillation ; an emiſſion. 


; 


petrifying juices out of the rocky earth, Dierbam. 

To Ex8vu'sFOLATE. v. a. [a word peculiar to Shake- 

ſpeare.] To whiſper; to buzz in the ear: from the 

talian verb Ne 

| xchange me for a goat, 

When I ſhall turn the buſineſs of my ſoul | 

To ſuch exſuffolate and blown ſurmiſes. Shakeſpeare's Orhelle, 

 Ex8UFFLA'TION. 14 [ex and e, Latin.] A blaſt 
working underneath. 

Of volatility, the moſt degree is when it will fly away without 


| 


the next is when it will fly upwards over the helm, by a kind of ex- 

* ſufflation, without vapouring, Bacon, 

Je Ex8u'sc1TATE. v. 4. [exſuſcito, Latin.] To rouſe 

np; to ſtir up. | Dit, 

E'xTANCY. = from extant. | 

1. The ſtate of rifing above the reſt. | 

2. Parts riſing up above the reſt; in oppoſition to thoſe 
_ of the little extarcier, and conſequently that of the 
little depreſſions, will be altered likewiſe, Boyle on Colours. 

EXTANT. adj. [extant, Latin. ] 

1. Standing out to view; ſtanding above the reſt. 


\ * part of the teeth which is ct above the gums is naked, 
and not inveſted with that ſenſible membtane called porioſte um, 


v herewith the other bones are co Ray. 


Neither do they remember the many alterations, additions, and 


"IR | 
W -ooon 1 and ure- 


animadverſions, whereby we might : 


Adam and Eve, before the fall, were a different ſpecies; and | 


flat and ſmooth, that no air at all can come between them; and ex- 


They ſeemed to be made, by an ex/udation, or extillation of ſome | 


returning: the next is when it will fly up, but with eaſe return: 


If a body have part of it extant, and part of it {mmierſed in fluid 
then ſo — of the fluid as is equal in bulk to the — — 
ſhall Moog in gravity to the whole. Bentley, 

2. 9 * 1 wot ſuppreſſed. | 6: 
R continued weekly bills of mortality, e#tant at the 
Es hall, begins the . of Dab 1603. 
e 5 Graunt's Bills of Mortaliays 
ExTa'T1CAL, | 


ExTA'TICK, @dj. [ lecruat. See Ecoracy.] 
1. Tending to ſomething external, 


I find in me a t deal of extatica/ which continual! 
ries me to good wks myſelf. * ge: — 


. 8 1 N oyles 
2. — turous; in à ſtate in which the ſoul ſeems to leave 
e . 5 
3 extatick may thy pangs be drown'd; _ | 
Bright clouds deſcend, and angels wateh thee round, Popes 
ExTg'MPORAL. adj. [extemporalir, Latin. | 
I, gg without premeditation; quick; ready; ſud 
wy | 
Aleidimus the ſophiſter hath arguments to prove, that volun 
and extemporal far Cacalleth premeditated ſpeech, wig Hooker 
A man of pleaſant and popular converſation, of good extemporat 
judgment diſcourſe, for the ſatisfying of publick miniſters. 
: ? Watton's Life of the Duke of Buckingham, 
2. Speaking without premeditation. 

Many fooliſh things from wiſe men, if they ſpeak in haſte, 
or be extemporal. Ben Fonſon's Diſcoveries. 
ExTE'MPORALLY, adv. [from extemporal.] Quickly; 

without premeditation. | 
E. 15 7 3 

xt wi us, ent 1 
Our A revels. Shakeſp. Auth. and Cleop. 
ExTEMPORA'NEOUS. adj. [extemporanens, Latin.] With 

out premeditation ; ſudden. 


ExTZ'MPORARY, adj. [extemporarexr, Latin.] Uttered 
or parformed without premeditation ; ſudden ; quick. 
This cuſtom was begun by our anceſtors out of an ambition of 
ſhewing their extemporary ability of ſpeaking upon any ſubject. 


More's Divine Dialogues. 
That men ſhould confer at very diftant removes by an extemporary 
G 


intercourſe, is another reputed impoſſibility. land. 
They write in ſo diminutive a manner, with ſuch frequent inter- 
lineations, that they are hardly able to go on without perpetual hefi» 
tations, or extemporary expletives. Swift. 
EXTE'/MPORKE. adv. [ex tempore, Latin. 


] | 
1, Without premeditation ; ſuddenly ; readily z without 
any previous care or preparation, 5 
You may do it extempore : for it is but roaring. Shakeſp« 
k 27 * i App ventured upon without 3 
ut, above a w ſotti t to engage extempore, where the con- 

cern is eternity ? * Serbs s Sermuns 

Haſt thou no mark at which to bend thy bow ? 

Or, like a boy, purſu'ſt the carrion-crow 

With pellets and with ſtones from tree to tree, 

| A fruitleſs toil, and liv'ſt extempore # 


2. It is 

perly. | 

I have known a woman branch out into a long extempeye' diſſerta- 

tion upon a petticoat. Addiſon's & e 

ExTNMroRINESs. . / [from extempore.] The faculty 

of ſpeaking or acting without premeditation ; the 
ſtate of being unpremeditated, | | 

To ExTz'MPOR1ZE. v. 4. [from extempore.] To ſpeak 

_ extempore, or without premeditation. | 


The ee nec. aculty is never more out of its element than 
in the pulpit ; though even here, it is much more excuſable in a 


. Dryden's Perf. 
ſometimes uſed as an adjective, but very * 


ſermon than in a prayer. South's Sermons, 
To EXTEND. v. 2. [extendo, Latin.] 3 
1. To ſtretch out towards any part. 7 . 
* See the figure of his lifeleſs friend, | 4+ 4» 
And his old fire, his helpleſs hand extend. =Dryden's Virgil, 


Should'ring God's altar a vile image ſtands, 
| Belies his features, and extexde his hands, Pepe. 
2. To N : oppoſed to contrucł. 
rable 


It is ſu in any to uſe what _ they liſt in their own 
manner of writing z but the contracting and extending the lines and 


ſenſe of others would appear a thankleſs office. Motten. 
3. To ſpread abroad; to diffuſe; to — 
He much magnifies the capacity of his u nding, who 


ſuades himſelf that he can extend his thoughts farther than 
exiſts, or imagine any expanſion where he is not. 
4. To widen to a large comprehenſion. 
Few extend their thoughts towards univerſal knowledge. Locke. 


5. To ſtretch into aſſignable dimenſions; to make local; 


ta magnify ſo as to fill ſome aſſignable ſpace. - 
Phe mind, ſay they, while you — | 
To hold her ſtation in the brain; 
You grant, at leaſt ſhe is extended, 1 
Ergo the whole diſpute is ended. Prior. 
6. To enlarge; to continue. | 
To Helen's bed the gods alone aſſign 
Hermione t' extend the regal line. 


7. To encreaſe by force or duration. 


od 


Pope's 0dyſſiye 


| If much you note him, 


You ſhall offend him, and extend his paſſion : | 
Feed and regard him not. Shakeſpeare's Macheth. 
The eyes of Tobit carrying in themſelves ſome action of their 
own, were additionally promoted by that power which Kue 
their natures into production of effacts, beyond created effici — 1 
| | rown's Vulgar Erronvs, 
8, To enlarge the comprehenſion of any poſition. 
Seeing it Is not ſet down how far the bounds of his ſpeech con- 
Sing didimilieude reach, who can alſure us that it extendeth far- 
ther than to thoſe things only wherein the nations were idolatrous ? 
Ts 
9. To impart ; to communicate. 
Let there be none to extend mercy unto him. 
10. To ſeize by courſe of law. 
The law, that ſettles all you do, 
And marries where you did but woo g 
And if it judge upon your ſide, 


| Will ſoon exzend her 1 bride 3 


Wane 


And put her perſon, $ or lands, 
| Or which you like beſt, int” your hands. Hudibrass 
To ExTu'ND. v. 2. To reach to any diſtance. © 
My goodneſs extendeth not to thee, P/almg, 
The bigneſs of ſuch a church 6ught to be no greater than that 
unto which the voice of a preacher of a middling lungs can eaſily 
extend. Graun. 
ExTz'NDER, . from exrend.] The perſon or inſtru- 
ment by which any thing is extended. | | 
| The extenſion made, the extender: are to be looſened gently, Wiſe 
ExTz'xDIiBLE. adj, [from extend.] 
1. Coen of extenſion ; capable to be made wider or 
onger. 
Tubes, recently made of fluids, are eaſily lengthened z ſuch as have 
often ſuffered force, grow rigid, and hardly extexdible, Arbuthnets 
2, That may be ſeized by law, 


ExTz'nDLEvNus8. . / [from extend.) Unlimited ex- 
tenſion, In this ſenſe it is once found; but, I think, 


| with little propriety, 
| 


Gain 


ſt the world ff infini- 
red anda of exurions every moment nw new tre 
and animals, Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
ExTynx#181LITY, 1. J. [from extenfible.) The quality of 
being extenſible, 
In what manner they att mixed, ſo as to give a fibre extenſibility, 
who can ſay? rew's Cofmologia Sacra. 
ExTu/nv1nt.n. adj. [extenfio, Latin.] 
1. Capable of being ſtretched into length ot breadth. 
The malleous being fixed to an extex/jb/e membrane, follows the 
tration of the muſcle, and is drawn inward. Holder: 
2. Capable of being extended to a larger 1 


That love is blind, is ex/exſible beyorid the object ol poetry. 
Glanville, 


| ExrI“VsiBUVN Ist. 1. /. [from extenſible.] Capacity of 


being extended. 


 Exrun'ston, . / [from exten/io, Latin.] 


1, The act of extending. 
2, he ſtate of being extended, 


The hiccough cometh of ſulneſs of meat, eſpecially in childten, 


Which cauſeth an exterfion of the ſtomach. Bacon, 
All reſt ſatisfied at the poſtures of moderation, and none enduie 
the extremity of flexure or eren. Brown. 


This foundation of the earth upon the waters, or ex/en/ion of it 
above the waters, doth agree to the antediluvian earth. Burnet, 
By this idea of ſolidity Is the extenſion of body diſtinguiſhed from 
We ex191/ion of ſpice: the extenſion of body being nothing but the 
evheſion or continuity of ſolid, ſeparable, moveable parts and the 
extenſion of ſpace, the continuity of unſolid, inſeparable, and im- 
moveable parts, | Locke. 
ExTi/n$tonAl. adj, [from extenſion, ] Long drawn 
out; having great extent, 

You run into theſe extrn//onal phantaſms, which I look upon as 
contemptuouſly, as upon the quick wriggllngs up and down of 
piſmires, Ne Divine Dialogues, 

EXT“ VSIVE. adj, [extex/ions, Latin, ] 
1, Wide; large, | 

I would not be underſtood ta recommend to all a purſuitof thoſe 
ſciences, to thole extenſive lengths to which the moderns have ad- 
vanced them. Watts on the Mind, 

2. 'That may he extended. Not uſed, 

Silver beaters chuſe the fineſt coin, as that which is moſt extenſive 

under the hammer, : : Boyle, 
Ex'Ts'x81V LY. adv. [from extenſive.) Widely ; largely. 

"Tis impoſſible for any to paſs a right judgement concerning them, 
without entering Into molt of theſe circumſtances, and ſurveying 
them exten/ively, and comparing and balancing them all aright. 

Watts on the Mind, 
ExTu/N$1VENu88, . , e 8 | 
1. Largeneſ; diffuſiveneſs; wideneſs, 1 

As we have reaſon to admire the excellency of this contrivance, 
ſo have we to applaud the ex/erfivenc/ of the benefit, Gov, Tongue, 

An extexfivene/y of underſtanding and a large memory are of 
ſervice, Watts's Logick, 

2. Poſſibility to be extended, 

We take ngtice of the wonderful dilatability of extenſiveneſs of 
the throats and gullets of ſerpents: I myſelf have taken two entire 
adult mice out of the ſtomach of an adver, whoſe neck was not 
bigger than my little finger. Ray on the Creation, 

ExTW NOR. ./ [Latin,] The muſcle by which any 
limb is extended, | 

Extenſors are muſcles ſo called, which ſerve to extend any 5 


* 


uincy. 
Civil prople had the flexor of the head r but in the 
Inſolent there was a great overbalance of strength in the ex/enſors of 
_ the neck, | Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart, Serib., 
ExTux'nt, participle from extend. Extended, Not uſed. 
Both his hands moſt filthy feculent, 
Above the water were on high extent, 
And fain'd to waſh thomfalves inceſlantly, Spenſer. 
FExTu'nt, 1. J. [extentns, — fl 
1, Space or degree to which any thing is extended, 
If 1 mean to reign 
David's true heir, and his full Bae [way 
"To juſt extent over all Hrael's ſons. 
1. Bulk; ſize; compale, 
| The ſerpent, lubtleſt boaſt of all the field, 
Ot huge extent ſomeumes. 
Ariana, of Darius! race, 


Milton, 


That rul'd th? extent of Aſia, Glover, 
4. Communication; diſtribution. 
An emperour of Rome, 
Troubled, confronted thus, aud tor th“ extent, 
Of equal juſtice ud with ſuch contempt, Shakeſpeare, 


4. Execution ſeizute. 


Let my officers 
Make an exert upon his houfe and land, | 
And turn him going, Shakeſpeare's Ar you like it, 


To EXTENUATE, v. 4. [externo, Latin. 


1. To leſſen; to make ſmall or fender in bulk. 


His body behind his head becomes broad, from whence it is again 
extennated all the way to the tall. Grew's uu. 


1. Jo leſſen; to diminiſh in any quality. 
J leſſen int Ll y quality 


In doing wrong, extenuater not wrong, 


But makes it much more heavy, Sdateſpeare, 
Nut fortune there extennares the crimey 
What's vice in me, is only mirth in him. Dryden Juv, 


3. Jo leſſen; to degrade; to diminith in honour, 

| Righteous are thy decrees on all thy works; | 
Who van extenxate thee? Milton's Par Loft. 

4+ To leſſen in repreſentation; to palliate: oppoſite to 


april” 
When you (hall thefe unlucky deeds relate, 
Kpeak of me, as Ham: nothing extenuate, 
or (et down aught in malice, Shakeſp. Othello. 
Upon his examination he denied little of that wherewith ho was 
charged, nor endeavoured much to excuſe or extenware his fault; fo 
that, not very wilely thinking to make his offence leſs by confeſſion, 


he made \t enough tor condemnation. Bacon, 
| Yer hear me, Samplon, not that 1 endeavour 
To leflen or extennate my ottence, Milton's Agoniftes. 


o make lean, 
lo make rare: oppoſed to 4%. 

"The race of all things here is to ex/enrate and turn things to be 
more prevmatical and rare, and not do retrograde from paeumatical 
to that which is dene. Bacon. 

Kxryxua'rion, ». / [from "a 

1. "The act of repreſenting things leſs 11] than they are; 
contrary to 7 ; palliation, 

2, Mitigation; alleviation of puniſhment, 

When Un is to be judged, the Kindes enquiry is what deeds of 
charity we can alledge in extermarion of our puniſhment, Aer. 

J. A loſ of plumpneſs, or a general decay of the mu. 
cular fleſh of the whole body, Ling. 

A third fort of maralmus is an eee of the body, cauted 
thiveugh an inmoderate heat aud drynets of the parts. Harvey, 

EN'TWRIOR, . exterior, Lat.] Outward; external; 
not intrinlick, 
And what is faith, love, virtue wneſlay'd 
Alone, without exivrier help tuſtain'd? Milton, 

Feraphick and common lovers behold exzortor beauties, as chile 

den wid alpogirnts conltiler Galle“ opiick glailess Beyer. 
1 , 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 


KAT 


Father, blacker, and merrier, are words which, together with 
the thing they denomihate; * alſo ſomething elſe ſeparate and 
exterior to the exiſtence of that thing. Locke. 

ExrzkxIoRL v. adv. [from exterior. ] Outwatdly z exter- 


nally; not intrinſically. 
| You have ſdnder'd nature in my form; 
Which, howſoever rude exterior/y, 
Is yet the cover of a fairer mind, . 
| Than to be butcher of an innocent child. Shak are 
To EXTERMINATE. v. 4. [extermino, Latin. To 
„root out; to tear up; to drive away; to aboliſh; to 
deſtroy. 
Unlucky vices, on which the exterminating lot 7 2 to ſall. 
| | ecay of Piety. 
Alexander left Grecian colonies in the Indies; but they were 
exterminated by Sandrocothus. Arbuthnot on Coins, 
This diſcovery alone is ſufficient, if the vices of men did not 
captivate their reaſon, to explode and exterminate rank atheiſm 
out of the world, Bentley's Sermons, 
ExTERMINA'TION, 2. J [from exterminate.) Deſtruc- 
tion; exciſion, 
The queſtion is, how far an holy war is to be purſued, whether 
to diſplanting and extermizativn of people? F Bacon, 
EXTERMINA'TOR, 2, / [exterminatcr, Latin. The per- 
ſon or inſtrument by which any thing is deſtroyed. 
To ExTu/RMINE, w. 4. Js, Latin, ] To exter- 


minate; to deſtroy, Not uſed. 
If you do ſorrow at my grief in love, 
7 giving love, your ſorrow and my grief 
: ere both extermin'd, Shakeſpeare's Ar you like it. 
ExTu'rN, adj, [ externut, Latin. ] 
1. External; outward; viſibte, 
When my outward action doth demonſtrate 
The native act and figure of my heart | 
In compliment extern, 'tis not long aſter 
But I will wear my heart upon my ſleeve 
For daws to peck at. Shakeſp. Othello, 
2. Without itſelf; not inherent ; not intrinſick; not de- 
pending on itſelf, 

When two bodies are preſſed one againſt another, the rare body 
not being fo able to reſiſt diviſion as the denfe, and being not per- 
mitted to retire back, by reaſon of the extern violence impelling 
it, the arts of the rare body mult be ſevered. igby. 

EXTE'RNAL. adj, [externus, Latin.] 
1. Outward; not proceeding from itſelf; operating or 
acting from without: oppoſite to internal. 

We come to be aſſured that there is ſuch x Being, either by an 
internal impreſſion of the notion of « God upon our minds, or elſe 
by ſuch external and viſible effects as our reaſon tells us muſt be 
attributed to ſome cauſe, and which we cannot atfribute to any 
other but ſuch as we conceive God to be. illotſon, 

Shells being expoſed looſe upon the ſurface of the earth to the 
injuries of weather, to be trod upon by horſes and other cattle, and 
to many other ex/ernal accidents, are, in tract of time, broken to 
pieces. Woodward. 

2, Having the outward appearance; having to the view 


or outward perception any particular nature. 

Adam was then no leſs glorious in his. erna“: he had a beau 

tiful body as well as an immortal ſoul, | South, 

He that commits only the external act of idolatry is as guilty as 
he that commits the external act of theſt. Stilling. fleet, 

ExTIIANAL LV. adv. [from external.) Outwardly. 

The exterior miniſtry, externally and alone, hath in it nothing 
excellent, as being deſtitute of the ſunctity that God requires, and 
it is common to wicked men and good, Tay / er. 

To EXT1't,, v. u. lex and lle, Latin,] To drop or 
diſtil from. 
ExTILLA'TION, u. . [from ex and fiillo, Latin.] The 

act of falling in drops, 

They ſeemed made by an exſudation or exti//ation of putriſying 
7715 out of the "Ne earth, Derbam's Phy/. Theolo y. 
To EN“ I'MULA E. v. a. [extimulo, Latin.) 'Toprick; 

to incite by ſtimulation. 

Choler is one excretion whereby nature excludeth another, which, 
deſcending into the bowels, extimulates and excites them unto ex- 

_pullion, | . Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
ExXTIMULA'TION, . / [from extimulatio, Latin.] Pun- 
geney; power of exciting motion or ſenfation. 

The native ſpirits admit great diverſity; as, hot, cold, active, 
dull, &c, whence proceed molt of the virtues of bodies; but the 

air intermixed is without virtues, and maketh things inſipid, and 
without any extimulation. Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 

Exri NCT, adj, Lextinctur, Latin, | 

1, Extinguiſhed; quenched; put out. 


They are erich, quenched as tow, | Waiah. 
Their purple veageance bath'd in gore retires, 

| Her weapons blunted, and extin& her fires, Pope, 
2. At a ſtop; without progreſſive ſucceſſion, 

My days are extin&, Job. 

The royal family is all extiz#, 

And ihe who reigns beſtows her crown on me. Dryden. 


The nobility are never likely to be cine, becauſe the greateſt 
part of their titles deſcend to bein general. Swift, 
3. Aboliſhed; out of force, 
A cenſure inflited a jvre continues, though ſuch law be cr, 
or the lawgiver removed from his office. Aylife, 
ExTi'NCTION, u. J [extindio, 2 
1. The act of quenching or extinguiſhing, 
Red-hot needles or wires, extinguiſhed in quickfilver, do yet 
acquire a verucity according to the laws of | ven and extinCtion, 


: rown's Fulgar Erroxrs, 

2. he ſtate of being quenched. 
The parts are conſumed through exti:&on of their native heat, 
and diflipation of their radical moiſture, arveys 
3. Deſtruction; excifion. 
The extixttion of nations, and the defolation of kingdoms, were 


but the effects of this dettruttive evil. . Roger's Sermons, 
4. Suppreſſion, 
They lie in dead oblivion, loſing half 
The fleeting moments of too ſhort a life, 
"Total eisen of th? enlighten'd foul. Thom/on's Summer, 


To EXTUNGUISH, «. 4. [extinguo, Latin. ] 
1. Io put out; to quench, 
The ſoft god of pleaſure that warm'd our deſires, 


Has broken his bow, and exting«{/b'& his fires. Dryden. 
Then roſe the ſeed of chaos and of night, oy 
To blot out order, and extiagu({/b light, Pope's Dunciad, 


2. 'To ſuppreſs; to roy. 
They exti»gui/b the love of the people to the young King, by te- 


membering ſome imperfections of his father, Hayward, 
| My tame of chaſtity, by which the ſkies 
1 reacht before, by thee cg dies. Denham, 


3. 'To cloud; to obſcure, | 
Bethink thee on her virtues that ſurmount, | 
. Her nat'ral graces that ext/xg+{/b art, Shateſp. Henry VI. 
ExTi'NGUISHABLK, adj, [from extingu;/b.] That may 
be quenched, upper d. or deſtroyed. 
ExTUNGUISKKkR, . [from extingai/h.] A hollow cone 
put upon a candle to quench it. 
If it thould ever otter to — out again, I would uſe the conicum 
as an ext/ngui/ber to mother it. More's Div. Dialog, 
Of it abroad extinguifber he makes, 
the lama. 


Aud hood. Dryden. 


. 
— — A te 


X 


„Tis better to cover the vital flame with u ...; 
nour; than let it A it — eu ente of tu 
the ſocket, | Collier on 2 in Wikia 
1 e 1 1. 4 [from extingui 7 * 

1. Extinction; ſuppreſſion; aR of = 
tion. 3 f Log : quenching, deli 
death's form appears, ſhe feareth 
An utter quenching, or raving ws 
She would be glad to meet with ſuch a 
That ſo ſhe might all future ill prevent. 


He moved him to a war u Fland F 
ment of the civil wars of 8 an e better N 


The immedlate cauſe of death! eſoluti Tk 
bf the ſpirits, ADS: hes 2 Nause 
2. An ition 9 Mit, 

ivine laws hriſtian church may x 
tinguiſhment. een altered h &, 
3. Ne of a family or ſucceſſion; 
is heart eaſily congeiyed treaſon againſt the crab 
28 himſelf, and made a final extinguiſimemt of lp 1 
honour, Davi 
To Ex TI T. v. g. [extirpo, Latin.} To 11 la, 
o : « 0 0 
root out. Not uſed. cradicath; g 
Which to extirp he laid him privil 
Down in a darkſoe lowly place ar 4 
Nor ſhall that nation boaſt it ſo with us, 
But be extirped from dur provinces. Shake/Sears! 
To EXTIRPATE. v. 4, [extirps, Latin. T, 
nee to exſeind; to deſtroy. 
e rebels were grown ſo ſtrong, that the | 
ly to extirpate the Britiſh nation in that — omg . ſl 
We in vain endeavour to drive the wolf from our own to Dau 
door; the breed ought to be extirpated out of the iſland, Wothe' 


It is not the buſineſs of virtue to extirpare th ; 
regulate them. wad > 


t is ſaid that popery, for want of utter extirpation, hath in ſang 


Religion requires the extirpation of all thoſe paſſic } Hap, 
which render men Abbt and troubleſome to po i 


3 N 
ExrIxTA “rok. 2. J [from extirpate.] One Ker 
out; a deſtroyer. | 
Exrisrreiovs. adj. [exti/picium, Latin. ] Augutil x. 
lating to the inſpection of entrails in order to pr 
| noſtication, 
Thus hath he deluded many nations unto his augurfal 
tiſpicious inventions, from caſual and — e. 
divining events ſucceeding, Brown's Vulear Errom, 
To EXTO'L. v. a. [extells, Latin.] To praiſe; to mags 
nify; to laud; to celebrate. 
Extol him that rideth upon the Heavens. 2 
When a rich man ſpeaketh, every man holdeth' h tongue; and 
look, what he ſaith they ex1o/ it to the clouds. Ecelef. wil 
Heav'n and earth ſhall high extef | 
5 praiſes with th* innumerable ſound 
Ot hymns, and ſacred ſongs, wherewith thy throne 
Encompats'd ſhall reſound thee ever bleſs'd. Mila 
Let Araby extol her happy coaſt, 


oe 


tation e 
ly, wh 


Her cinnamon and ſweet amomum boaſt. Dryden't Ovid 
ExTo'LLER, 2. /. [from extol.) A praiſer; a magnifer mitenti 
one that praiſes to the ſkies. ExrTR: 
ExTo'xs1VE., adj. [from extort.] Having the qualityd man: 
drawing by violent means. proct 
ExTo'x$81VELY. adv. [from extorfive.] In an extorie The 


manner; by violence, 


To EXTO RT. v. 4. [extorgueo, extortus, Latin,] ou 
1. To draw by force; to force away; to wrelt; to ig act o 
from one. | Arif 
Till the injurious Roman did extort | and no 


This tribute from us, we were free, Shakeſpeare: Cymbellae the eye 
That glory never ſhall his wrath or might DATRA 
Extort from me, to bow and ſue for grace yond 
With ſuppliant knee, and deify his pow'r. Milton's Par, Lifh "Tis 

I remember well the impious oath, 
Hardly extorted from my trembling youth. Nu 
My earneſt deſires, not any doudts of yeur goodneſs, ny 


Uv 
EXTR \ 
concern for your welfare, extort this from me. fo a 
2. To go violence or oppreſſion. intri 

is tail was ſtretch'd out in wondrous length, Rel 
That to the houſe of heavenly * it raught, ſomet h 


And wich exterted power and borrow'd ſtrength, Wh 
The ever-burning- lamps from thence it brought» Hel, to then 
| Are my cheſts fill'd up with extorted gold? Shakeſp. Her. Vl Gold 


To Ex TORK r. w. . To practiſe oppreſſion and violnty wry 


Now diſuſed, XTRAC 
To whom they never gave any penny of entertainment, but l Ina; 


them foed upon the countries, and extert upon all men when la tl 
come. Spenſer on Inca Seri 


| the den 

| Before they did extor? and oppreſs the people only by colours | 
lewd cuſtom, they did ares uſe 8 extortion b 1. * 8 
rant. | Davie 10 rein "ue. 
Ex roRT ER. ». I [from extort.} One who praftiſe the reſt 
preſſion or extortion, aa a Onco 
Edric the extorter was deprived by king Canute of tne py Re ai 
ment of Mercia. * * Camden's Nee, bs fo a, 


ExTo0'RTION, #. /. [from extort.] Fink 
1. The act or practice of gaining by violence and n- ak 
city. | 
— i 
gleaning all the land's wealth into one. 
Into your own hands, cardinal, by extortion. Shak. H. il Uchul 
Oppreſſion and extortion did maintain the greatneſs, and N the fr 
ſion and extortion did extinguiſh the greatneſs of 570 „ XTRA 
* o . . oy # word 
2. Force by which any*thing is unjuſtly taken 0 | "on 3 
Becauſe the lords had power to impoſe this chat, yer 4 1. 5 f 
holders were glad to give a great part of their lands to d wi Luer 
free from that extortion. avaes en * nary. 
A ſucceeding king's juſt recovery of rights from mel 4 kus; 
tions and extertions, ſhall never be prejudiced by any att 01.98 Way to a 
| King Ch as 
pain | 


now they 


Ex TroRTION IR. 2. / [from en One who bs 
tiſes extortion; one who grows rich by violence 
rapacity, - oh 

here will be always murderers, adulterers, extortionert, 
robbers, traitors, and other rabblement. * 
The covetous extortioner is involved in the fans To if Pip 


To EXTRACT. v. a. [extrabo, extractun, Latin. 
t. To draw out of ſomething. * 
The drawing one metal or mineral out of another Men 
trading. Bacon's | 23 they # 
Out of the aſhes of all plants they extract a ſalt whic 70 
in medieines. 2 Ns qua 
The metallick or mineral matter is ſo diffuſed one it. 
matter, that it would never be poſſible to ſeparate 4 2 


churn 
(ne 


2. To draw by chemical operation. 


They 
Whom ſunny Borneo bears, are ftor'd with ſtream ice 
Egregious, rum and rice's ſpirit extra. : 18 


EXT 


fleſh of my fleſn, myſelf 
of my bones ig ber namk, of man | 
pee we: women. js Ur GOP Milton's Paradiſe Lip. 
rtr f any containing body or cavity. 
draw out ol any d laid the ſurface of the 
ek mars were diaet, and Hefe Fler Fi- br 
pſtract from a larger treatiſe. 
eft and 00, is repreſented, 1 have extracteu qut of that 
1 notorious fa _—_ b.! Swift, 
4 from che verb. : 
| _ er pf extracted; the chief parts drawn from 
Ry 
any things =, « ſpirit of wine be diſtilled off, it 
1 ans et Uke es which chemiſts call the 
l | 


Boyle. 
bles. ; oy 
a 5 — in gall, to have nothing in our mouth but the 


NN vard bitterneſs, is no great ſenſuality. 
extradt and exhalation of our la Government of the 3 


The chief heads drawn from a book; an abſtract; 


. 
L. 
1 4 * a few extracts out of authors, 


Camden's Rem. 


n the leſs important arguments, and the meaner books; 
but only in die ze like common diſtilled waters, flaſhy things, 
ele dfflled books are : : 'Bacon's Boys. | 

nd ſome hours every day in reading, and making extras, if 


Swift. 


weak. 
n+ deſcent. Not uſed. 
3 d je it a value ſuitable to its extract, branding it 
ith he 9" ignominious imputation of fooliſhneſs, South. 
une rio. n. J. Cextractio, 1 
ra he aft of drawing one part out of a compound; the 
« aR of drawing out the principal ſubſtance by chemical 
—_— he charge of extraction ſhould exceed the worth, at 
leaſt it ie diſcover nature and poſſibility. _ Bacon, 
"The Jiftillations of waters, exrrattions of oils, and ſuch like ex- 
iments are unknown to the ancients. Hakew ill, 
It would not defray the charge and labour of the extractian, and 
maſt needs be all irretrievably loſt, Weoodward's Natural Hiftory. 
Derivation from an original; lineage; deſcent. 
2 One whole extra#tion's from an ancient line, 
Gives hope again that well-born men may ſhine; 
Te meaneſt in your nature mild and good, 
The nqble reſt ſecured in your blood. . Waller. 
A family dfan ancient extraction, tranſported with the Conqueror 
out of Normandy. AP _ Clarendon. 
Exraa'cror. 2. J. [Latin.] The perſon or inſtrument 
by which any thing is extracted. ; 
ExrRaD!'CTIONARY» adj, [extra : and dictio, Latin, ] 
Not conſiſting in words but realities, | 
Of extradi&ionary and real fallacies, Ariſtotle and logicians make 
fix; but we obſerve men are commonly deceived by four thereof. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
ExTrajuDI'CIAL. ay | and judicium, Latin. ] Out 
of the regular courſe of legal pau 
A declaratory or extrajudicial abſolution is conferred in foro pæ- 
nitentiall, Ayliffe's Parergon, 


* 


ExTIATJVUDTCIALLV. adv. [from extrajudicial.] In a- 


manner different from the ordinary courſe of legal 
procedure. : 
The confirmation of an election, though done by a previous ci 
tation of all perſons concerned, may be ſaid to be done extrajudicial- 
ly, when oppolition enſues thereupon, „lite. 
EXTNA MISSION. 2. /. [extra and mitto, Latin.] The 
act of emitting outwards: Nr to intromiſſion. 
Ariſtotle, Alhazen, and others, hold that ſight is by reception, 
and not by extramiſſion; by receiving the rays of the object unto 
the eye, and not by ſending any out. | rotun. 
EXA uuNDA NE. adj. [extra and mundus, Latin.] Be- 
yond the verge of the material world. 5 
Tis a philoſophy that gives the exacteſt topography of the extra- 
mundane ſpaces, - Glanville's Scepſis. 
Ext \'Ntovs. adj. [extraneut, Latin.) Not belonging 
to any thing; foreign; of different ſubſtance; not 
intrinſick. 
Relation is not contained in the real exiſtence of things, but 
ſomething extrancour and ſuperinduced. Locke. 
When the mind refers any of its ideas to any thing extranequs 
to them, they are then called true or falſe. 7 346: 
Gold, when equally pure, and freed from extraneous matter, is 
abfolutely alike in colour, conſiſtence, ſpecitic gravity, and all other 
ref ch., Woodward on Fyſjils. 
\TRAORDINARILY, adv, [from e ee, | 
la a manner out of the common method and order. 
[a the affairs which were not determinable one way or other by 


the Scripture, himſelf gave an extraordinarily direction and counſel, 
u oft as they ſought it at his hands. 


1 it ooker, 
a @ government it is good to uſe men of one rank equally z for to 

countenance ſome extraordinarily, is to make them inſolent, and 
* the rel diſcontent. : 


| Bacon. 
» Vncommonly; particularly; eminently; remarkably, 
| Ne quote me right; and I hope all his quotations, wherein he 
is b ex1a9rdirarily copious and elaborate, are ſo. Howel, 
The temple of Bolomon was a type, and therefore was ſo extra- 
3 magnificent; otherwiſe perhaps a cheaper ſtructure might 
ae deen as ſerviceable. Wilkins's Math, Magick. 


l 
\TRAORDINARINESS. . J. [from extraordinary.] Un- 


vi 1 eminence; remarkableneſs, 
1 os 0 ſome few either for the extraordinarineſs of their guilt, 


quency of their practice. Gov. of the Tongue. 
\TRAORDINARY. adj. | extraordinarius, Lat. This 
word and its derivatives are nerally pronounced ex- 
trordinery, whereby the a is Noviſied into the 0.] 


[ n 7 1 
"+ from common order and method; not ordi- 


lr Evils muſt be inevi in 
1150 ir de judged inevitable, if there be no apparent ordinary 
is A wid them; becauſe where council and advice bear rule of 
- ravrdinary power, without extraordinary warrant, we 
an vat preſume, Hook 
$ , 00RCY, * 
* 100 pain had no 


tow they has wars ſave thoſe which were grown into an ordinary: 


wad the Pa Bed therewith the extraordinary of the Voltaline 


See what , Bacon. 
"ni vie Il aur dinaty armies have been tranſmitted thither, and 
b. f. Di nary forces maintained chere. Davies. 
1 e from the common courſe of law. 


„ey proceeded i ‚ ' 
view! 45 ng N 5 e or any other extraordinary way, 


TY majeſty thould declare his julti d 

cal ® n an old faithful Long EEE rar 9 
oy urs) remarkable; more than common. 

hey &. . Rag, © Was built of fair and ſtrong ſtone, not affecting ſo 

Hp? fectin *!ra%dinary kind of fineueſs, as an honourable repre- 

je 8 + 2 ſtatelineſs, Sidney. 

all it al 2 worſhipped rivers, fountains, rocks, or great ſtones, 

my them 8s Which ſeemed to have ſomething extraordinary in 

IP 40K Sullng ft 

collequi 3 adv, [This word ſeems only a 

i woo, 4 barbariſm, uſed for the cafe of pronuncia- 

J 8 ; Katt. ordinatily. 


i ale from ſomething of which the thing taken | 


Some books May be read by extras made of them by others, | 
zom 


EXT 


tan over their cabinet of medals; but don't reniembet to have 
met with any things in it that are extraordinary rare. Addiſon. 
EXTRAPARO'CHIAL, adj. [extra and parochia, Latin.] | 
Not comprehended within any pariſh, 
XTRAPROVINCIAL, adj, [extra and provincia Ln] 
Not within the ſame province; not within the juriſ= 
diction of the ſame arc biſhop: | 
n extraprovincial citation is not valid, ultra duas dlætat, 
above two days journey; nor is a citation valid that contains many 
conditions maniſeſtly inconvenient. _ Avliffe's Parergon. 
EXTRARE'GULAR, adj. [extra and regula, Latin.] Not 
comprehended within a rule. ; 
His providence is extraregular, and produces ſtrange things be- 
yond common rules; and he led Iſrael through a ſea, and made a 


| rock pour forth water. Taylor's Rule of living bol y. 
ExTRA'VAGANCE. 


ExTralvacancy, % Lertravagant, Latin. ] 
1. Excurſion or ſally beyond preſcribed limits. 


I have troubled you too far with this extravagance: I ſhall make 
no delay to recall myſelf into the road again, Hammond, | 
2. Irregularity; wildneſs, 


3. Outrage; violence; outrageous vehemence. 

How many, by the wild fury and extravagancy of their own paſ- 
ſions, have put their bodies into a combuſtion, and by ſtirring u 
their rage againſt others, have armed that fierce humour againi 
themſelyes, Hy Tillotſon. 


4+ Unnatural tumour; bombaſt. 
Some verſes of my own, Maximin and Almanzor, cry vengeance 
upon me for their extravagance. Dryden. 
5. Waſte; vain and ſuperfluous expence. | 
She was fo expenſive, that the income of three dukes was not 
enough to ſupply her vrtravagance. 
EXTRAVAGANT. adj, [extravagans, Latin, ] 
1, Wandering out of his bounds. 


geneal ſenſe, but not now in uſe, 
; At his warning 
The extravagant and erring ſpirit hies I 
To his confine, „ Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
2. 8 beyond juſt limits or preſcribed methods. 
I dare not aſk for what you would not grant: 
But wiſhes, madam, are extravagant ; 
They are not bounded with things poſſible ; . 
I may wiſh more than 1 preſume to tell. Dryden: Aurengx. 
3. Not comprehended in any thing. 
Twenty conſtitutions of pope John XXII, are called the extrava- 
gants; for that they being written in no order or method, vagantu 


extra corpus colleftionum canonum, Ayliffe's Parergon. 
4. Irregular; wild. 
For a dance they ſeem'd | 
Somewhat extravagant, and wild, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


There appears ſomething nobly wild and extravagant in great 
natural geniuſes, inſiuitely more beautiful than turn and poliſhing. 
| Addiſon. 
New ideas employed my fancy all night, and compoſed a Yn 
extravagant dream. : Addiſon's Spectator. 
5. Waſteful; prodigal; vainly expenſive. 
An extravagant man, who has nothing elſe to recommend him 
but a falſe generoſity, is often more beloved than a perſon of a much 
more finiſhed character, who is deſective in this particular. Addiſon. 
ExrRATVA(GANT. u. / One who is confined in no ge- 
neral rule or definition. 
We pity or laugh at thoſe fatuous extravagants. Glanville, 
There are certain extravagants among people of all ſizes and 
profeſſions. | 3, L' Eftrange. 
ExTRA'VAGANTLY. adv. [from extravagant. ] 
1. In an extravagant manner; wildly. | 
Her paſſion was extravagantly new z 
But mine is much the madder of the two. Dryden, 
2. In an unreaſonable degree. . 
Some are found to w_w our author, and others as raſhly and 
extravagantly contradièt his admirers. Ce Pope. 
3. Expenfively ; luxuriouſly; waſtefully; profuſely. 
XTRA'VAGANTNESS, 2. /. [from extravagant, | Exceſs ; 
excurſion beyond limits, 


To EXTRA'VAGATE. z. 4. [extra and wager, Latin.] To 
wander out of limits, Die. 


ExTRA'VASATED. adj. [extra and waſa, Latin.] Forced 
out of the properly containing veſſels, 

The viſcuous matter, which lies like leather upon the extravaſated 

blood of pleuretick people, may be diſſolved by a due degree of heat. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

ExTRAVASA'TION. . /. [from extravaſated.] The act 

of forcing, or ſtate of being forced out of the proper 

containing veſſels, 


Aliment, too viſcuous, obſtructing the glands, and by its acrimony 
corroding the ſmall veſſels of the lungs, after a rupture and extra- 
vaſation of blood, eaſily produces an ulcer. . Arbutbnol. 

EXTRAVE'NATE, ad/. [extra and vena, Latin] Let out 
of the veins, : | 

That there is a magnetick way of curing wounds, by anointing 
the weapon; and that the wound is effected in like manner as is 
the extravenate blood by the ſympathetick medicine, as to matter 
of fact, is with circumſtances of good evidence aſſerted. 

 Glanville's Scepſis. 
ExTRAVE'RSION. 2. / [extra and werfio, Latin.] The 
act of throwing out; the ſtate of being thrown out. 

Nor does there intervene heat to afford them any colour to pretend 
that there is made an extraver/ion of the ſulphur, or of any of the 
two other ſuppoled principles. Boyle. 

ExTRA'UGHT. part, [This is an obſolete participle 
from extract; as diſtraught from diftra.) Extracted. 

Sham'ſt thou not, knowing whence thou art extraught, 

To let thy tongue detect thy baſeborn heart? Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
EXTREME. adj. [extremus, Latin. This word is ſome- 
times corrupted by the ſuperlative termination, of 
which it is by no means capable, as it has in itſelf the 
ſuperlative fi pon] 
1. Greateſt; of the higheſt degree. 

The Lord ſhall ſmite thee with a fever, an inflammation, and 
an extreme burning. Deut. xxviii. 22. 

They thought it the cxtremeſt of evils to put themſclves at the 
mercy of thoſe hungry and diſorderly people. Bacon. 

2. Utmoſt. | 


- 


The hairy fool 
Stood on th' extremef? verge of the ſwiſt brook, 
Augmenting it with tears. Shakeſp. As you like it. 
Miteno's cape and Bauli laſt he view'd, 
That on the ſea's ext em borders ſtood. Addiſon on Italy. 


3. Laſt; that beyond which there is nothing. 
Farewel, ungrateful and unkind! I go, 
Condemn'd by thee, to thoſe ſad ſhades below: 
I go th' extremeft remedy to prove, 
To drink oblivion, and to drench my love. Dryden. 
4. Preſſing in the utmoſt degree. | 
Caſes of neceſſity being ſometime but urgent, ſometime ex/reme, 
the conſideration of publick utility is urged equivalent to the caſier 
kind of neceſſity. Hocker. 
5. Rigorous; ſtrict. 
If thou be cxtreme to mark what is amiſs, O Lord, who ſhall 
abide it? Palms. 


Arbuthnot. | 


is is the primo- | 


EX T 


n 4 . i 5 1 « 
1. Utmoſt point; higheſt degree of any thing 
_ - , 'Thither by harpy footed turies hal'd, 
At certain revolutions, all the damn'd n 
brought; and feel by turns the bitter eh 
f fierce extremes, extremes by change 4 
From beds of raging fire to ſtarve in ice 
Their ſoft ethereal warmth, and there to pins 
Immoveable, infix'd, and frozen round 3 
Periods of time; thence hurried back to fire Milton; 
Avoid extremes, and ſhun the faults of ſuch : 
Who till are pleas'd too little, or too much! - «Pope: 
They cannot bear that human nature; which they know to be 
imperfe&, ſhould be raiſed in an extreme, without ition. 
f Pope's Eſſay on Homer: 
2. Points at the greateſt diſtance from each other; ex- 
tremity. | „„ 
The true Proteſtant religion is ſituated in the golden mean; the 
enemies unto her are the extremes on either hand. Bacon. 
The ſyllogiſtical form only ſhews; that if the intermediate idea 
agrees with thoſe it is on both ſides immediately applied to, then 
thoſe two remote ones, or, as they are called, extreme, do certainly 


* agree; ' Locke. 
ExTRE'MELY. adv. [from extreme.] 
1, In the utmoſt degree, | | 

She might hear, not far from her, an extremely doleful voice : 
but ſo ſuppreſſed with a kind of whiſpering note, that he could not 
conceive the words diſtinctly. 3 Sidney. 
2. Very much; great: in familiar language. 

Whoever ſees a ſcoundrel in a gown reeling home at midnight, 
is apt to be extremely comforted in his own vices. Swift, 
ExTREMITY. 2. J. [extremitas, Latin. ] 

1. The utmoſt point; the higheſt degree. | 
He that will take away extreme heat by ſetting the body in ex- 
tremity of cold; ſhall undoubtedly remove the diſeaſe; but together 
with 1t the diſeaſed too, ooker. 

Should any one be cruel and uncharitable to that extremity, yet 

this would not prove that propriety gave any, authority. Locke. 
2. The utmoſt parts; the parts moſt remote from the 

middle. | ; | 

In its proper colour it is inclining to white, excepting the extre- 
mities or tops of the wing feathers, which are black: Brown. 

The extremities of the joints muſt be ſeldom hidden, and the ex- 
tremities-or end of the feet never.  Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 

The extremity of pain often creates a coldneſs in the extremities 3 
but ſuch a ſenſation is very conſiſtent with an inflammatory diſtent» 
per. 3 | | Arbuthnot on Diet. 
3. The points in the utmoſt degree of oppoſition, or at 
the utmoſt diſtance from each other. | 

He's a man of that ſtrange compoſitiong 

Made up of all the worſt extremities, N 1 
Of youth and age. _Denham's Sophy, 
4+ Remote parts; parts at the greateſt diſtance. 

They ſent fleets out of the Red Sea to the extremities of Æthio- 


pia, and imported quantities of precious goods. Arbuthnet, 
5. Violence of paſſion. _ 
With equal meaſure ſhe did moderate 
The ſtrong extremities of their outrage. Spenſer. 


If I ſhew no colour for my extremity, let me be your tableſport. 
6. The utmoſt violence, rigour, or diſtreſs. | 

Why ſhould not the ſame laws take good effect on that Pie, 
being prepared by the ſword, and brought under by extremity 


penſer on Ireland. 
Their hearts ſhe gueſſeth, 
He promiſed, if they ſhould be beſieged, to relieve them before 


; my ould be reduced to extremity. Clarendon, 
t ſhould be never ſo expoſed to the extremity of war as to fall 


into thoſe barbarous hands, Clarendon, 
I wiſh peace, and any terms prefer, of 
Before the laſt extremities of war. Dryden's Ind. Emp. 
7. The moſt aggravated ſtate. . 


The world is running mad afrer farce, the extremity of bad poe- 
try z or rather the judgment that is fallen upon dramatic writing. 

Dy den' Pref. Cleom. 

To EXTRICATE. v. a. [extrico, Latin.] To diſem- 


barraſs; to ſet free any one in a ſtate of perplexity; 
to diſentangle. 

We run into great difficulties about free created agents, which 
reaſon cannot well ex/ricate itſelf out of. Locke, 

Theſe are reliefs to nature, as they give her an opportunity of ex- 
tricating herſelf from her oppreſſions, and recovering the ſeveral 
tones and ſprings of her veſſels. - Addiſon, 
ExTRICA'T1ON. 2. J. [fromextricate, ] The act of diſ- 
entangling; diſentanglement. | 

Crude ſalt has a taſte not properly acid, but ſuch as predomi- 
nates in brine; and it does not appear, that this acid ſpirit did as 
ſuch pre- exiſt in the ſalt whence it was obtained, ſo that we may 
ſuppole it to have been made rather by tranſmutetion than extrica= 
tion. . Boyle. 
EX'TRUNSICAL, adj. [extrinſecus, Latin.] External; 

outward; not intimately belonging; not intrinſick. 


It is commonly written ſo, but analogy requires ex- 
trinſecal, | 
A body cannot move, unleſs it be moved by ſome extrin/ical 
agent: abſurd it is to think that a body, by a * in it, can 
work upon itſelf, Digby on Bodies. 
Neither is the atom by any ex/rinjical impulſe diverted from its 
natural courſe, Ray on the Creation. 


operations, proceeding from powers intrinfical, and proper to itſelf, 

which, when reflected on by itſelf, become alſo objects of its con» 

templation, are the original of all knowledge. | Locke. 

ExTRINSICALLY. adv. | from extrin/ical, | From with- 
out, 

If to ſuppoſe the ſoul a diſtin ſubſtance from the body, and ex- 
trinſically advenient, be an error, almoſt all the world hath been 
miſtaken. Clanvllle. 
ExTR1'NSYCK. adj. [extrinſecus, Latin.] Outward; ex- 
ternal, | 

When they cannot ſhake the main fort, they try if they can poſe 

| ſeſs themſelves of the outworks, raiſe ſome prejudice againſt his 
moſt extrin/ick adherents,” . Government of the Tongue. 
Extrinjick modes are ſuch as ariſe from ſomething that is not 

in the ſubject or ſubſtance itſelf;. but it is a manner ot being which 
ſome ſubitances attain, by reaſon of ſomething external or foreign 
to the ſubject; as, this globe lies within two yards of the wall) 
this man is beloved or hated. Watts's Logick, 
To EXTRU'C'T. v. a. [extruo, extrufum, Latin.) To 
build; to raiſe; to form into a ſtructure. 


ExTRU'CTOR, 1. /. [from extruct.] A builder; a fabri- 

cator; a contriver, | f 
To Ex TRV“D ER. v. 4. [extrudo, LAin.] To thruſt off; 
to drive off; to puſh out with violence. 


If in any part of the continent they found the ſhells, they con- 
cluded that the ſea had been extruded and driven off by the mud. 


Woodward's Natural Hi = 


ExTRu's10N, 2. /, [extruſus, Latin.] The act of thru 
ing or driving out. 


hey ſuppoſe the channel of the ſea formed, and mountaius and 


caverns, by a violent depreſſion ot fome parts of the earth, and an 
extruſion and elevation of others. Burnet. 


ExXTU'BERANCE, . J. [ex and ruber, Latin.) Knobs, 


: 


| ExTRE'ME. z. J [from the adjective. ] 


or parts protuberant ; parts that riſe from the reſt of 
| the * 8 | | ; 6h f 
A Tis 


__ 


And yields her to extremity of time. - | Fairy Queer, 


Outward objects, that are extri»fical to the mind; and its own . 
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A 


ein things your maſters; net with e5eſervlee, 
buen, dey in nf lenely of heart. i e. ili. 
1 men-pleaſeny [eye 2nd Bo J Sight; glance; view. 
H a ft of ſharing the booty before I am free from d , 
Ex 2 2 a mak from her bet by this 
”, "have preſerved many n Ja " Spetator, 


ur. 1. J. (oe and fight.) Sight of the eye. 


means» 
ky p16 


1. Lord hath recompenſed me according to my . . 
bi eh axe I ſee thee, now thou art below, 


zu the bottom of a tomb; 
- i fails, or thou look'ſt pale. Shakeſpeare, 
Though fight be loſt, a a 
many ſolaces, enyo 
lik Kober — want not ther delights, 
home in leiſure and domeſtick eaſe, | 
5 from many a cafe and chance, to which | 
poſes daily men abroad. -» Milton's Agoniſtes. 
s ſets this down from his own , being himſelf a 
h Egan at the ſiege of Jopata, where theſe events happened. 


Wilkins's Math, Magick. 
. wiſe ives Eb. to the blind, 
L S lover's mind. Dryden. 
Fefax0R3 7: , [oe and fore. Something offenſive to 
the fight. hriſt, from the firſt beginning, by a ſecret 
wenden e e uod ſpirit, always tied itſelf to end nei» 
vniverl: nor almoſt any ſpeech of moment, which hath con- 
— 4 matters of God, without ſome ſpecial words of honour and 


EYE 


| of plalms become now at length an eyeſore, or a falling to 
22 hear it? e . e 


Fy, doff this habit; ſhame to your eſtate, 
And eye/ſore to our ſolemn feſtival. Shake/p. Tam. of the Shrew. 
As ſoon as the two lords came thither they covered, to the trouble 
of the other; but having preſently to ſpeak, they were quickly 
freed from that cyeſore. Clarendon. 
Mordecai was an epeſore to Haman. L' Eftrange. 
He's the beſt piece of man's fleſh in the market; not an 725 
body: f Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 

Ex ESTO rr Ev. 


a adj. [eye and /pot.] Marked with ſpots 
like 1 a 


or Juno's bird, in her E auen train, | 

So many goodly colours doth contain. Spenſer, 

Eyz'sTRING, #. J. [eye and ſtring. ] The ſtring of the 
eye; the tendon by which the eye is moved. 


I would have broke mine eyeffrings; crackt them, but 
To look upon him. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 


To know whether the ſheep are ſound or not, fee that their 
gums be red and the eyefrings ruddy. : Mortimer. 
Ey'sTo0TH. 3. . [eye and zooth.) The tooth on the 
upper jaw next on each fide to the grinders; the fang. 
he next tooth on each fide . and deeper rooted, and 


more pointed, called canini, in Engliſh eyeteet6, to tear the more 
tough ſort of aliments. 


72 on the Creation, 

Ey'zwink, 2. J. [eye and avi. A wink, as a hint or 
token. 

They would have won any woman's heart; and, I warrant you, 

they could never get an eyewink of her. Shakeſpeare. 


in his whole 


glory to the Trinity, which we all adore; and is the like conclu» 


EYR 


dence; one who gives teſtimony to facts ſeen with 
his own eyes. | 
We made known unto you the power and coming of our Lord 


Chriſt, and were eyewitneſſes of his majeſty. 2 Pet. 
”—_— To met ＋* „ W Ana filent ſtood 
Fyewitneſſes of his almig 
, ith jubilee advanc'd. 7 Milton's Paradiſe Left. 


The curious, by laying together circumſtances, atteſtations, and 
characters of thoſe who are concerned in them, either receive or re- 
ject what at firit but cyewitneſſes could abſolutely believe or diſbe - 
ieve. : Addiſon on the Chriſtian Religion, 

Eyre. u. /. [eyre, French; iter, Latin.] The court of 
juſtices itinerants; and juſtices in eyre are thoſe only, 
which Bracton in many 7 calls jufticiarios itine- 
rantes. The eyre alſo of the foreſt is nothing but the 
juſtice-ſeat, otherwiſe called; which is, or ſhould, 

y ancient cuſtom, be held every three years by the 
juſtices of the foreſt, journeying up and down to that 
purpoſe. Corel, - 

Ex'xy. 1. . [from ey, an egg. The place where birds 
of prey build their neſts and hatch, 

But I was born ſo high, 
Our eyrie buildeth in the cedars 


And dallies with the wind, and an the ſun. Shak. Rich. nul. 
The eagle, and the ftork, 


|ErawiraZ, 1. J. [eye and awitne/s.] An ocular evi- 


On cliffs and cedar-tops their eyries build. Milton. 
Some haggard hawk, who had her eyry nigh, 
Dryden. 


| Well pounc d to faſten, and well wing'd to fly. 


F A B 


A conſonant 12 reckoned by authors, 
and admitted by Scaliger, among the ſemi- 
vowels, and according to that opinion di- 
9 {tinguiſhed in the enumeration of the alphabet 
by a name beginning with a vowel, which 
yet has ſo far the nature of a mute, that it is eaſil 
ronounced before a liquid in the ſame ſyllable. It 
bs in Engliſh an invariable ſound, formed by com- 
reſlon of the whole lips and a forcible breath. Its 
Lindred letter is V, which, in the Iſlandick alphabet, 
3s only diſtinguiſhed from it by a point in the body of 
the letter, | 
Fana'ctus. adj. [ fabacens, Latin.] Having the nature 
of a bean, Dia, 
F BLE. 1. J [ fable, French; fabula, Latin. ] 
1, A ſeigned ſtory intended to enforce ſome moral precept. 


 Þtham's fable of the trees is the oldeſt extant, and as beautiful 
as any made fince, Addiſen's Spectator. 
2. A fiction in general. 
Triptolemus, fo ſung the nine, 
$trew'd pienty from his cart divine; 
But, ſpite of all thoſe Fable-makers, 
He never ſow'd on Almaign acres. 
Palladius comin 
Are to give 7 
make him to have lived many years among the Scots, 
3. A vitious or fooliſh fiction. | 
But refiſe profane and old wives fables. 1 Tim. iv. 7. 


4 The ſeries or contexture of events which conſtitute a 
poem epick or dramatick. 

The moral is the firſt buſineſs of the poet: this being formed, 
he contrives ſuch a delign or fable as may be moſt ſuitable to the 
moral, Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 

The firlt thing to be conſidered in an epick poem is the fable, 
Which is perte&t or imperſect, according .as the action, which it 


Dryden. 
to die ſomewhere in the north part of Britain, 


Lloyd. 


telales, is more or leſy to, Addiſon's Spectator. 
FA Ye; a vicious falſehood, This ſenſe is merely 
ihar, : | 


It would look like a fable to report that this gentleman gives 
a great fortune by =. reg Fl , A 


„Fg. v. u. from the noun. ] 


1. To ſeign; to write not truth but fiction. 
That Saturn's ſons receiv'd the three-fold reign 
Of heav'n, of ocean, and decp hell beneath, 
poets mention 3 
ain now the tales which fabling poets tell, 
at Way'ring conqueſt ſtill deſires to rove! 
K In Marlbro's camp the goddeſs knows to dell. 
. 10 tell falſehoods; to lye; a familiar uſe. | 
To Fa He fables not: 1 hear the enemy. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
*FABLE. v. 4. To ſeign; to tell falſely, 
; We mean to win, 
Or turn this heaven itſelf into the hell | 
Thou able, Milten's Paradiſe Left. 
Ladies of ch“ Heſperides, they ſeem'd 
Fairer than feign'd of old, or fabl'd ſince 
Ot tairy damſels met in foreſt wide, 
By knights, 
Ta BLE D, adj. 


{ 

away 

4 if, ons: 
Prior. 


Prior. 


Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
[from fable.) Celebrated in fables. 


op als fab d grotto! hail, Elyſian ſoil! ; 
Fi. ov taireſt ſpot of fair Britannia's ile! . Tic bell. 
ü. 1. / [from fable.) A dealer in fiction; a 
ON of ſeigned ſtories. 
Ae BRIC A Tk. v. a. [/abricor, Latin.] 
© To build; to conſtrug. 
; 3 to deviſe falſely, This ſenſe is retained 
mong the Scottiſh lawyers; for when they ſuſpect a 
Nabe to be forged, they ſay it is fabricate, 
l 1. /. [from fabricate, ] The act of 
ding; conſtruction. : 


2 


* 


ome kind of countenance to thoſe fab/es that 


| 3- The ſurface of any thing, 


FAC 


This fabrication of the human body is the immediate work of a 
vital principle, that formeth the firſt rudiments of the human nature. 


; Hale“: Origin of Mankind. 
Fa'srICK. . /. [ fabrica, Latin,] 
1. A building; an edifice. 
There muſt be an exquiſite care to place the columng, ſet in ſe- 
veral ſtories, moſt preciſely one over another, that ſo the ſolid may 


anſwer to the ſolid, and the vacuities to the vacuities, as well for 
beauty as ſtrength of the fabrick, Wotton, 


2. Any ſyſtem or compages of matter; any body formed 
by the conjunction of diſſimilar parts, = 
Still will ye think it ſtrange, 
That all the you of this great fabrick change: 
Quit their old ſtation and primeval frame. Prior. 
form; to conſtruc, 
FShew what laws of life 
The cheeſe inhabitants obſerve, and how 
Fabrick their manſions. ; 
Fa'suL1sT. 2. / [ fabulifte, French.] A writer of fables. 
Quitting Aſop and the fabulifts, he copies Boccace. Croxal, 
Our bard's a fabullſt, and deals in fiction. Garrick, 


FarvLo'sITY. #. / | fabuloſitas, Latin.) Fulneſs of 
feigned ſtories; fabulous invention. 
In their fubulo/ity they report, that they had obſervations for 
twenty thoutand years. Abbot's Deſeript. of the World, 
Fa'sguLous. adj. [ fabuloſus, Latin.] Feigned; full of 
fables, invented tales, 
A pom terrified with the imagination of ſpectres, is more rea- 
ſonable than one who thinks the appearance of ſpirits fabulous and 
groundleſs, Addiſon's SpeFator, 
Fa'8uLovsLY. adv. [from fabulous.) In fiction; in a 
fabulous manner, 5 
There are many things fabulaully delivered, and are not to be 
accepted as truths. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
FACE. . J. [ face, French, from facies, Latin. ] 
1. The viſage. | | 
The children of Iſrael ſaw the face of Moſes, that the ſkin of 
Moſes's face ſhone. . Exod. xxxiv. 35. 


you ſhall never find good; but take them together, are not un- 


comely. Bacon. 
From beauty ſtill to beauty ranging, | 
In every face | found a dart. Addiſon's Spectator. 


2. Countenance; caſt of the features; look; air of the 
face. 
EKickꝰ d out, we ſet the beſt face on't we could. Dryd. Virg. 
Seiz'd and ty'd down to judge, how wretched I! f 
Who can't be ſilent, and who will not lye: | 
To laugh, were want of goodneſs and of grace; 
And to be grave, exceeds all power of face. 


Pope. 

A miſt watered the whole face of the ground. Gen, ii. 6. 

2. The front or forepart of any thing. | 

The breadth of the face of the houſe, towards the Eaſt, was an 

hundred cubits. | Exel. xli. 14. 

5. Viſible ſtate of affairs. | 

He look'd, and ſaw the ow of things quite chang'd, 
The brazen throat of war had ceas'd to roar; 

All now was turn'd to jollity and game, 

To luxury and riot, feaſt and dance. Milton. 

This would produce a new face of things in Europe, Addiſon. 


6. Appearance; reſemblance; look. 


Keep ſtill your forme® face, and mix again 
With theſe loſt ſpirits; run all their mazes with 'em; 
For ſuch are trealons. — | Ben Jonſon. 
At the firſt ſhock, with blood and powder ſtain'd, 
Nor heav'n, nor ſea, their former face retain'd; 
| Fury and art produce effects ſo ſtrange,  * 
They trouble nature, and her viſage change. Muller. 


His dialogue has ſo much the Face of probability, that ſome have 
| miſtaken it for a real coniereuce. | ako. 


To Fa'BRICK. v. a. [from the noun.] To build; to 


Philips. 


A man ſhall ſee faces, which, if you examine them part by part, 
| To FACE, v. 4. 


5 
. To oppoſe with impudence: commonly with Frans, 
e trepan 


3. To ſtand oppoſite to. 


F A C 


7+ Preſence; ſight; ſtate of confrontation, 
Ye ſhall give her unto Eleazar, and one ſhall ſlay her before his 
face. | Nunth, xix. 3. 
love cannot fear; then tell me to my face, 
That I of all the gods am leaſt in grace. Dryden's Iliad. 
8, Confidence; boldneſs; freedom from baſhfulneſs or 
confuſion, | | | 
They're thinking, by his face, 
To faſten in our thoughts that they have courage; 


But 'tis not ſo, Shakg{p. Julius Cæſur. 
How many things are there which a man cannot, with any face 
or comelineſs, ſay ar do himſelf? A man can ſcarce allege his own 


merits with eſty, much leſs extol them: a man cannot ſome- 
times brook to ſupplicate or beg. Bacon. 


Yau'll find the thing will not be done | 
With ignorance and face alone. Hudibras. 


You, ſays the judge to the wolf, have the face to challenge that 
which you never loſt; and you, ſays he to the fox, have the con- 
fidence to deny that which you have ſtolen, . L'Eftranges 


This is the man that has the face to charge others with falſe 
citations, KEE Tillesſon, Preface, 
9. Diſtortion of the face. 
Shame itſelf! | t 
Why do you make ſuch faces? | Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
Face t Fact. [An adverbial expreſſion. ] 
1. When both parties are preſent. 
It is not the manner of the Romans to deliver any man to die, 
before that he which is accuſed have his accuſers face to face. 
| : : ; Act, xxv. 16, 
2. Nakedly ; without the interpoſition of other bodies. 
Now we ſee through a glaſs darkly; but then face ta face. 1. Cor, xiii. 
To FACE. v. u. [from the noun. ] | 
1. To carry a falſe 1 to play the hypocrite. 
Thou needs muſt learn to laugh, to lye, 
To face, to torge, to ſcoff, to company. Hubberd's Tale. 
2. To turn the face; to come in front, 
Face about, man; a ſoldier, and afraid of the enamy ! 
| Then thrice the mounted ſquadrons ride around 


The fire, and Arcite's name they thrice reſound 
Hail and farewell they ſhouted thrice amain, 


Thrice facing to the left, and thence they turn'd again, Dryd, 


Dryden, 


1, To meet in front; to oppoſe with confidence and 
firmneſs, \ 
I' face | 
This tempeſt, and deſerve the name of king. Dryden. 
We get intelligence of the force of the enemy, and caſt about for 
; a ſufficient number of troops to face the enemy in the field of battle. 


. Addiſon on the War, 
They are as loth to ſee the fires kindled in Smithfield as his lord- 


ſhip ; and, at leaſt, as ready to face them under a popith perſecution. 


'd the ſtate, and fac'd it down 
With plots and projects of our own. 
Becauſe he walk 'd againſt his will, 
He fac'd men down that he ſtood ſtill. 


Hutibras, 
P lor. 


On one ſide is the head of the emperor Trajan; the reverſe has 
on it the circus Maximus, and a view of the ſide of the Palatine 


mountain that faces it. Addiſon em Itaſy. 
The temple is deſcribed ſquare, and the four fronts with open 
gates, facing the different quarters of the world, 5 


* 
4. To cover with an additional ſuperficies; to inveſt with 


a covering. | 
The fortitication of Soleurre is Fuced with marble. Addiſon, 


Where your old bank is hollow, face it with the firſt ſpit of earth 
that you dig out of the ditch. * H 


Mertimer's Huſbandry, 

Fa'czLe88, adj. [from face.] Being without a 1 . 
iley. 

FacrrarNnTaR. 2. /. and painter, ] A drawer of 


or 
who draws from the life. 


| portraits; a painter 
Facira'intiNG. 


U 


FAC 


Fenrwinrtne, n +; [face and painkng.) The art | 


* . 
, t exce 
fuerpaintings mg inns Bo 5 s Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
Fa'cur. u. J. aeg French.) A ſmall ſurface; a 
l cut into ſeveral angles, i 
Honour that ia gained and broken upon another, hath the yn 


reflection, like diamonds cut with facets, f 
FACE/TIOUS, adj. ¶ facetienx, French} erte, Latin.) 
Gay; chearful; lively; merry; witty. It is uſe 

both of perſons and ſentiments. 
Socrates, informed of ſome derogating ſpeeches uſed of him behind 


back, made this tlous re Let him beat me too when 
| — «ul 5 e Government of the Tongue. 


Facr'rIovsry, adv. [ſion facetrur.] Gaily; cheer- 
fully; wittily; merrily, | Ss 
Facu'riousNtss, 1. / ben facetious.) Cheerful wit; 
mirth; gaiety. | 8 
Fact. adj, (facile, French; facilir, Latin, 
1. Faſy; not difficult; performable or attaina 

little labour. 
Then alſo thoſe poets, which 


le with 


are now counted moſt hard, will 


be both /acl/e and pleaſant, Milton on Education. 
To — . ination is as facile a performancy e, on 


Goteham's deſign of hedging in the cuckoo, 
By dividing tf into parts A dutinct, the order In which oy (hall 
And each diſpoſed, will render the work facile and delighttul, 


Kvelyn's Kalendar. 
This may at firſt ſeem 


rplexed with many difficulties, yet 
many things may be ſuggelted to make it more facile and com- 


modious, Wilkins's Math, Magick. 
| - ealily conquerable, 
a, Kaſily ſurmountable; eaſily conq ” FAY 


Ihe ſuclle gates of hell too Nightly barr 
3. Faſy of acceſs or converſe; not haughty; not ſuper- 
cilious; not auſtere, 
| meant ſhe ſhould be courteous, faclle, ſweet, 


Hating that folemn vice of greatnelz, pride, 
| meant each ſolteſt virtue there mould meet, 


Fit in that ſofter boſom to * N Ben Tonſon. 
Raphael now, to Adam's doubt propos d, 
"Gap. and faelle, thus il. ; Milton, 


4. Pliant; flexible; eaſily perſuaded to good or bad; 


ductile to a fault, ; 
"Too facile then, thou did'ſt not much gainſay | 
Nay did'(t permit, approve, am fair diſmiſs. Milton. 
nee ih, and his facile conſort Eve 
Loſt Paradiſe, deceiv'd by me. a Milton. 
Some men are of that facile temper, that they are wrought upon 
by every object they converle with, whom any alle tionate dilcaurſe, 
or ſerious ſermon, or any notable accident, ſhall put into a fit of 
religion, which yet uſually latts no longer than till ſomewhat elle 
comes in their way» 


Calamy, 
Jo Fact. w. 4. [ ſaciliter, French. ] To make 


eaſy; to free from difficulty; to clear from impedi- 


ments, 
Choice of the likelieſt and beſt prepared metal for the verſion 
will faci/itate the work, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
They renewed their aſſault two or three ”_ together, and planted 
cannon to furilirate thelr paſſage, which did little hurt; but they 
(ill loſt many men in the attempt, Clarendon. 
Though perlpe&tive cannot be called a certain rule of picture, yet 
It is a great ſuccour and reliet to art, and facilitates the means of 
execution, | 
What produceth a due quantity of animal ſpirits, neceſſarily a- 
ellitates the animal and natural motions, Arbuthnot on Diet. 
A war on the tide of Italy would cauſe a great diverſion of the 
French forces, and nete the progreſyof our arms in Spain. Swift, 
Facriiry. . / [ facilitd, French; facilitar, Latin, ] 
1. Eaſineſs to be performed; freedom from difficulty, 
Yet reaſon faith, reaſon ſhould have ability 
To hold theſe worldly things iu ſueh « e 


As let them come or go with even fact/tty. | Sidney, 


Piety could not be diverted from this to a more commodious bu- 


fineſs by any motives ot protit or faridty, Raleigh, 

A war vpon the Turks is more worthy than upon any other 
Gentiles, both in point of religioa and in point of honour; though 
facllyy and hops vi Tuecels might invite ſome other choice, Bacon, 


1. Readineſs in performing; og fo 
They who have Kudie have not only learned many excellent 
things, but allo have acquired a great faci//ty of profiting themſelves 
by reading good authors, Dryden's Dufreſmy, 
"The facility which we get of doing things, by a cultom of doing, 
makes them otter pals in us without our notice, Lacks; 
3. Vitious duRtility; eafine(s to be perſuaded to good or 
bad; ready compliance, 

Facilty e worſe than bribery; for bribes come now and then: 
but it Importunity or idle retpeRts lead a man, he thall never be 
without them. Bacon, 

[is @ great error ty e far good-nature ; tenderneſs with 
out dileyetion, bs nu better than a more pardonable folly, L Eflrange, 

4. Faſine(s of acceſs; complaiſance; condeſcenſion; atfa- 

He opens and yields himſelf to the man of buſineſs with difficulty 
and reluctancy; but offers himſelf to the viſits of a triend with . 
cl, and all the meeting readinets of appetite and dete. South, 


Faciny'nious. ad}, [corrupted by peare from /. 


* 
icked; taci- 


cine; facinur, facinorts, Latin, ] 
norous, 


"Vis range, ths very ſtrange, that is the brief and the telious of. 


Mi and he's of a molt faciveriont (pirit that will not acknowledge it, 
Shate/Þ Al's N that ends well. 

Falcrxc wn / [from To fave. ] An ornamental covering; 
that which is put on the outlide of any thing by way 
of decoration. . 

Vhelo offices and dignities were but the facivge and fringes of hie 

| CLALLLAED WH ton, 
FACUNOROUS, ., [ facixera, Latin. ] Wicked; 
atcacious; deteſtably bad, : 
VAaCctnoOroOVAank(s, „. / {from facixorens, ] Wicked. 
neſs in a high degree, 
Fer. % [en. Latin, ] 
1. A thing done; an effet produced; ſomething not 
barely ſuppoſed or ſuſpetted, but really done. 

In matter of Ju? they lay there is lame credit to be given to the 
teſtimony of wang but not in matter of opinion and judgement: we 
tee the contrary doth acknowledged and univertally praftifed all 
throughout the world, eter, 

A+ wen are bot ty wiltake the cauſes of theſe operations, ts 
much leis are they to milake the fu? of effect; and rathly to take 
W for done which de not done, Neue. 

Thoſe eee which ate wrought by the pereviſion of the ſenſe, al 
dy things ln Ad? ate produced likewile in tame degree by the tw 
aan: therotoce if a Man fee another eat four or avid things, 
which let che teeth on edge, that object tainteth the imagination. 

Ravens Natwrad Hier, 

Manner of fac? breaks gut and blazes with tow great an evidence 

to de denied, Fance Sermons, 
2. Reality; not ſuppoſition; not ſpeculation, 

tt his were u, M fork, 1 4 not tee any car for fich a cone 

whoa. Addn 4 re Hr, 


Dryden's 120% 5 


FAC 


Manifold fins, though in ſpeculation they may 
war, in realit and fan never Fil to attend it. 
3. Action; deed. 

Unhappy man! to break the pious laws 
Of nature, pleading in his children's cauſe 2 
Howe'er the doubttul fa# is underſtood, 

Tis love of honour and his country's good; ; 
The conſul, not the father, ſheds the blood. : Dryden. 
FA'CTION. ». J. [ fa&iom, French; fatio, Latin,] 
1. A part pale ni DS | 
e queen is valued thirty thouſan _ 
If the ak time to breathe, be well aſſur | 
Her action will be full as ſtrong as ours, Shakeſp, Henry VI. 
e has been known to commit outrages, 

And cheriſh faFions. | Shakeſpeare's Timon: 
By one of Simon's faction murders were committed. M. 
By the weight of reaſon 1 ſhould counterpoiſe the overbalancing of 
any fatHons, ; King Charles. 
2. Tumult ; diſcord; diſſenſion. 


f 5 Aion among themſelves, 
They remained at Nowbery in great fo9/or among n e. 


1 


be ſeparable ſrom 
Smalridge. 


Fa'cTIONARY. v. . [ faftionaire, French. 
faction; a party man. A word not in uſe. 
Pr'ythee, fellow, remember my name is Menenius; always 
fa#lonary of the party of your general. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
acTIOus, adj. [ fattieux, French.) 
1. Given to faction; loud and violent in a party; pub- 
lickly diſſentious; addicted to form parties and raiſe | 
publick diſturbances, 
He is a traitorz let him to the Tower, 
And crop away that fattiays pate of his. Shak, Henry VI. 
Be 2 or redreſs of all theſe gtieſs, Shak, Julius Cæſur. 
2. Proceeding from publick diſſenſions; tending to 
publick diſcord. 
Grey-headed men and grave, with warriors mix'd, 
Allemble; and harangues are heard; but ſoon 


In fatious oppoſition, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Faious tumults overbore the freedom and honour of the two 
houſes, King Charles, 


Why theſe /a/ous quarrels, controverſies, and battles amongſt 
themſelves, when they were all united in the lame delign? Dryden. 


Fa'criousLy, adv. [from factious.] In a manner cri- 
minally diſſentious or tumultuous, ; 

intended not only to oblige my friends, but mine enemies 

alſo; exceeding even the deſires of thoſe that were fatoufly dil- 


contented, King Charles, 
Fa'criousNtss, . /. [from faction. Inclination to 


publick diſſenſion; 4. clamorouſneſs for a party. 


oppoſition to what is made by nature. 

u the making and diſtilling of ſoap, by one degree of fire the 
ſalt, the water, and the oil or greaſe, whereot that fa&#itions concrete 
is made up, being boiled up together, or eaſily brought to incor- 

rate. Boyle, 

Hardneſs wherein ſome ſtones exceed all other bodies, and among 
them the adamant, all other ſtones being exalted to that degree that 
art in vain endeavours to counterfeit it; the fa#itious ſtones of 
chymilts, in imitation, being eaſily detected by an ordinary lapidiſt. 

Ray on the Creation, 

FA'C'TOR. . / [ fafeur, French; factor, Latin. ] 

1. An agent for another; one who tranſacts buſineſs for 
another, Commonly a ſubſtitute in mercantile 
affairs. 

| Take on you the charge 

And kingly government of this your land; 


Not as protector, ſteward, ſubſtitute, 
Shakeſp. Richard III. 


Or lowly factor tor another's gain. 
Piercy is but my factor, good my lord, 
* engrols up glorious deeds on my behalt. Shak, Hen, IV. 
You all three, 
The ſenators alone of this great world, | 
Chiet factors tor the gods. Shakeſp. Ant, and Cleop. 
We agreed that 1 ſhould ſend up an Engliſh actor, that what- 
ſoever the illand could yield thould be delivered at a reaſonable rate. 
Raleigh's Apology. 
"The Scots had good intelligence, having ſome fa&ors doubtleſs at 
this mart, albeit they did not openly trade. Hayward. 
Vile arts and reſtleſꝭ endeavours are uſed by ſome fly and venomous 
faut tor the old republican cauſe, South, 
All the reaſon that I could ever hear alledged, by the chief faFors 
for a general intromiſlion of all ſorts, ſects, and perſuaſions, into our 
communion, is, that thoſe who ſeparate from us are ſtitf and ob- 
ſtinate, and will not ſubmit to the rules and orders of our church, 


and that, therefore, they ought to be taken away, South, 
Forc'd into exile from his rightful throne, 
He made all countries where he came his own; 
And viewing monarchs fecret arts of [way, 
A royal fatter tor their kingdoms lay. Dryden. 


2, [In arithmetick, ] The multiplicator and multipli— 

- cand. ; Harris, 

Fa'crory. . . [from 2 

1. A houſe or diſtrict inhabited by traders in a diſtant 
country, | 5 | 

2. '] he traders embodied in one place, | 

Facto'MUM. . /. | fac totum, Latin, It is uſed like- 
wiſe in burleſque French, ] A ſervant employed alike 
in all kinds of buſineſs: as Scrub in the Stratagem. 

FICTURE, . /. |[French.] The act or manner of 

making any thing. | | 

Fa'curry, „. / | facult?, French; facultar, Latin.] 

1. The power of doing any thing; ability ; whether cor- 
poral or intellectual. 

There iy no Kind of faculty or power in man, or any creature, 
which can riyhily pertocin the tunttions allotted to it without per- 
petual aid and concurrence of that lupteme caule of all things. 

Hooker, 
Orators may grieve; for in their ſides, 
Rather than heads, their facu/ty ahides, vu. 

Reaſon in man ſupplies the detect ot other faculties wherein we 
are interior to heatts, and what we Caunot compals by torce we 
bring about by Aratagem, 1. K flrange, 

2, Powers of the mind, imagination, reaſon, memory. 
understand in the prime end f 
Ot nature, her the interior; in the mind 
And iuwarl ferrule, which moſt excel, Milton, 

La the ondinary way of tpeaking, the underſtanding and will ate 
two fackities of the mind, ele. 

Neither 41 our Saviour think it neceſſary to explain to us the 
nature of Gly, becaule it would be unpollible, wi t beſtowing 
on us other frcwizies than we pollets at preſent, Su.. 

3. Mechanical power. 
The filth mechanical faex/ty is the wedge uſed in — 


4+ In phylick.] A power or ability to perform an 
zetion, 4 vial, and inal; b the firſt hp 
underſtand that by which the body is nouriſhed, or 
another like it generated: the vital faculty, is that by 
which lite is preſerved, and the ordinary functions of 
the body pertormed; and the animal faca/ty is what 


wood, 
ins, 


conducts the vperations of the mind. ue 
5. A Knack; habitual excellence; dexterity, _ 
He had non? of thate ede Which the other had, of recon. 
Ceiling mc is un. . . 


* 


| 


Fa/atTitiovus, adj. | /attitins, Latiu, | Made by art, in 


AC s | 


| 


* 


* 0 
FAY 
' Our author found out monarchial dfoluts por 1 | 
had an exceeding good faculty to find it dime wh ia that ter), \y 
ſhew it others, | "Ate he cul we 
had an excellent faculty in preaching if he Were war Lick, 


6 Qualit rſonal; diſpoſiti habi 11 

. Quality pe ; ſition or wi 
117 = FREY by ws which neither — e 1 

Shakeſpeare Henry U 


* 


nor perſon, yet will 
The chronicles of m 8 1 
7. Natural virtue; ys 
In requital 2 his leathern ſcrip, 
Aud ſhew me ſimples of a thouſand names, 
Telling their ſtrange and vigorous faculties, | 
8. Power; authority, | o Mila, 
This Duncan | 
Hath born his faculties ſo meek, hath been 
| 8 ar - _ office, that his virtues ' 
| Will plead like angels, Shake | 
9. Privilege; __ to do any thing, os Made 
| Law hath ſet down to what perſons, in what eau 
circumſtances, almoſt every faculty or ſavour 


tall dez bra wh 
10. Faculty, in an univerſity, denotes th Hl, 
- profeſſors of the ſeveral "+ (Phy as, a et oo. 
faculty or faculties, "$f 
Facu ND. adj. [ faczndus, Latin.) El 
To 7 D no hoe " N rom To fudle, o by 
with the o trifle; to toy; to n 

7. 1 word. 5 W RE a 
0 FaDe, v. 1. [ fade, French, inſipid, languid,] 
1. To tend from greater to leſs vi 3*t 18 
1 en uns 
2. To tend from a brighter to a weaker colour, 


The greenneſs of a leaf ought to paſs for apparent becauſe 
fading Fi a yellow, it ſcarce laſts at all, oe coma. * 
greenuels of an emerald, Beyle adler 

hou 


uent. 


The ſpots in this ſtone are of the ſame colour thro 


the very edges; there being an immediate tranſiti 18 

black, and the colours not ( — Wat 
3. 55 * as a vegetable. | 
e (hall be as an oak whoſe leaf fadeth, and 

hath no water. FI 58 wo The 

4. To die away gradually; to vaniſh; to be worn A 

Where either through the temper of the body, or ſome ave 

default, the memory is very weak, ideas in the mind quickly 2 


The ſtars ſhall fade away, the ſun himſelf 


Grow dim with age, and nature fink in years, 4 
5. To be naturally not durable; to be Foam fa 
to loſe vigour or beauty. Soo Jo 


The glorious beauty on the head of the fat valley ſhall be à fading 


flower, 


: | If. xvii di 
The pictures drawn in our minds are laid in colours 4 ; 
if not ſometimes refreſhed, vaniſh and diſap Lo» the 
Narciſſus? change to the vain virgin ſhows, 
Who truſts to beauty, truſts the fading roſe, Cay Fable, 
To Favs, v. a. To wear away; to reduce to languour; 
to deprive of freſhneſs or vigour; to wither, 
This is a man, old, wrinkled, faded, withered; ke 
And not a maiden, as thou ſay'ſt he is.  Shalghean, 
| His palms, though under weights they did not ſtand, 
Still thriv'dz no Winter could his lard ak Dyin 
Reſtleſs anxiety, ſorlorn deſpair, 
And all the faded family of care. | Garth's Di] ” 
To Fapce. v. x. [xepexan, Saxon; fugen, Gunman] * 
1. To ſuit; to fit; to have one part conſiſtent wit nee 
another. | as tor 
How will this fadge ® my maſter loves her dearly, 3. 
And 1, poor monſter, fond as much on himz ; 
And ſhe, miſtaken, ſeems to doat on me, : $ 
2. To agree; not to quarrels to live in amity, 3- 1 
hen they thriv'd they never ſudg d, 
But only by the ears engag'd; 
That dogs that ſnarl about a bone, | & 1 
And play together when they've none. Halba G 
3. To ſucceed; to hit. | Far 
The fox had a fetch; and when he ſaw it would not face, 1 1. N 
goes he preſently, | . 28 ( 
4+ This is a mean word not now uſed, unleſs perhaps i Un 
ludicrous and low compoſitions. 
FACES, u. J. [Latin.} Excrements; ſettlings after 
diſtillation and infuſion. 5 - Quay | 
To FAG. w. a, [ fatigo, Latin.] To grow weary; u 7 
faint with wearineſs, 
Creighton with-held his force 'till the Italian begun to fag, ol D 
then brought him to the ground,  Machenawi Liv, 
Fa'cenD. . / [from fag and end.] 'M 
1. The end of a web of cloth, generally made of coulet 10 
materials. : D 
2. Ihe refuſe, or meaner part of any thing. dei 
In che world's Fate 
A nation lies. Hale. 
When they are the worſt of their way, and fixt in the fag d F 
buſineſs, they are apt to look not kindly upon thoſe who go dio with 
them, | Collier on fr and 
FA'GOT. . /. [fagod, Welſh and Armorick; 4% At 
N a | „ 
1. A bundle of ſticks bound together for the fire. 11 
About the pile of fagors, ſticks, and hay, : and 
The bellows raiſed the newly-kindled flame. Faſſu. 0 
Spare for no fgots, let there be enow : ll 
Place pitchy barrels on the tatal ſtake. Shakeſp. Ilan Wl @boy 
Mitres or fagots have been the rewards of different perlows, ** with 
cording as they pronounced theſe conſecratad ſyllables or not dure 
| Watts eule Ai. faily 
2. A bundle of ſticks for _y purpoſe, A 
The Black Prince filled a ditch with fagors as ſucceſsfully Al 
generals of our armies do it with faſcines, 4 b. 8 
3. A ſoldier numbered in the muſter- roll, but not ab N 
exiſting. : 
To Va'cor. v. g. [from the noun.] To tie up: (0 
bundle together, | M 
He was too warm on picking work to dwell, 18 
But fagoted his notions as they fell, | Fe 
And it chey rhym'd and rattled, all was well. Dyin, ſee, 
To FAIL, v. x. | failler, French; facln, Welſh. Perm Gyr 
1. To be deficient; to ceaſe from former plenty; to fair 
ſhort; not to be equal to demand or uſe. ſen 
The waters fail from the ſea, and the flood decayeth ans © cm 
; Feb. vn. 0. 
Wherefore ſhould not ſtrength and might Th 
There fail where virtue fails, or weakelt prove lot 
Where doldeſt, though to tight unconquerable? * 
Where the credit and money fil, barter alone muſt do. x 
2. To be extinct; tocenſe; to be no longer produces | 
Help, Lord, for the godly man ceaſeth z bor the faithful * T1 
among the children of meu. ; 7 Y 
Whether ſuch virtue ſpent of old now fai/'d u * 
More angels to create, bud 
3. To ceaſe; to pony to be loſt, kit 
By fate the ſtrength of Cod: Mil 1 
Aud this empyreal ſubltance cannot Jail. t« ban 


0 


down, and they all ſhall fail together, 


[3 


Mes 


6. 


7. 


:11n, by the mighty loſs diſmay'd, 
A For heavens th' immortal fact * 9 hy 
Left the remembrance of his grief ſhould fail. 
'To die; to loſe life, | 
Had the king in his laſt fickneſs fail d, 
Their heads ſhou'd have x" ve 3 N New hy 
Ut e that 
Both he that helpeth (hal! tall, an at is ho wa, r 
n down; to come to an end. 
To fink; to be bor n down; 3 
Neither will 1 be always wroth; for the ſpirit ſhould Ab 16 


Addiſon. 


works, which in our fall, ; 
_ gs needs with us muſt fai/, 
ndent made. F 3 
To decay; to decline; to languiſh. 
Let none henceforth ſeek needleſs cauſe t'approve 
The faith they owe 3 when earneſtly they ſcek 
Such proof, conclude, they then begin to fail. 
] perceive Fol 
Thy mortal ſight to fail: objects divine. 
Muſt needs impair and wear human ſenſe. 
o miſs; not to produce its effect. 
Conſider of deformity not as a fign, which is deceivable, but as a 


Milton, 


Milton. 


Milton. 


ich ſeldom failerh of the effect. Bacon. 
9 a ne legions, whoſe exile 
Hath emptied heav'n, ſhall fail to re- aſcend. Milton. 
This jeſt was firſt of th* other houſe's making, | 
And, five times try'd, has never fail'd of taking, Dryden. 


9. To be deficient in duty. 


vith in the ſciences, ſeldom e to carry us through them. 


he thinks that very few falled, 


failings in the adminiſtration. 


'{uafion that we ſhall overcome any difficulties that by 
CREs 
ether every grain came up or not; but 
; Mortimer 's Huſbandry. 
To miſs; not to ſucceed in a deſign; to miſcarry, 
| am enjoin'd, by oath, if 1 fail 
Ol the right caſket, never in my life 
o woo a maid in way of marriage. Shakeſp, Merch, of Venice. 
At leaſt our envious foe hath fall d, who thought 
All like himſelf rebellious, Milton, 
In difficulties of ſtate, the true reaſon of failing 1 from 
' Eftrange. 
Men who have been buſied in the purſuit of the philoſopher's 
ſtone, have failed in their deſign. Addiſon's Guardian. 


He does not remember w 


Or nature fail'd in me, and left ſome part | 

Not proof enough ſuch object to ſuſtain, Milton, 
Endeavour to fulfill God's commands, to repent as often as you 
fail of ity and to hope for pardon of him. Wake, 


Jo Fall. v. 4. | g 
4. To deſert; not to continue to aſſiſt or ſupply; to 


Aife, 
He preſumes upon his parts that they will 


diſappoint. 
The thip was now leſt alone, as proud lords be when fortune f#/s 
e | | Sidney. 
So haſt thou oft with guile thine honour blent; 
But little may ſuch guile thee now avail, 
If wonted force and fortune do not much me fu, Spenſer, 


There (hall be ſigns in the ſun, the moon, and the ſtars, mens 
hearts failing them tor fear, Luke, xxi. 26, 
Nor could the muſe defend 
Her fon, ſo fail not thou who thee implores. Milton, 
[ laugh, when thoſe who at the ſpear are bold 

And vent'rous, if that fail them, ſhrink and fear. Milton. 

Her heart failed her, and the would fain have compounded for her 
L' Fftrange. 
ons; ap him at time of 


e any proviſion be- 
cke, 


need, and lo thinks it ſuperfluous labour to 
forehand, 


3. Not to alliſt; to neglect; to omit to help. 


Since nature falls us in no needful thing, 


Why want 1 means my inward ſelf to ſee? Davies. 


3. To omit; not to perform. 


& To be wanting to. 


Fall. 1. J. [from the verb.] 


The inventive God who never fails his part, | 
Inſpires the wit when once he warms the heart. 


There ſhall nat fail thee a man on the throne, 1 Kings. 


1. Miſcarriage; miſs; unſucceſsfulneſs, 
2, Omiſſion; non- performance. 


8. Neficience; want. 


Mark and perform it, ſeeſt thou? for the fail 
Of any point in't ſhall not only be | 
Death to d yſelf, but to thy lewd tongu'd wife. Shakeſpeare, 
He will without fail drive out from before you the Canaanites. 
J. iii. 10. 


4 Death; extinction. 


Fitting, 5. 


n lapſes to lament and recover. 


ALLURE, . =} A 
x. e _ 


. Omiſſion; non- 


How grounded he his title to the crown | 
Upon our fai/? Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 


fault not atrocious; lapſe. 
Beſides what failings may be in a matter, even in the; expreſſions 
re muſt often de great obſcurities. | Digby. 
To failings mild, but zealous for deſert; 
he clearett head and the ſineereſt heart. Pope. 
Try. ag men have many temptations to ſubdue, many conflict 
ih thole enemies which war againſt the ſoul, and many failings 
. Rogers, 
Dn, ation, A | 
de mult have been an univerſal failure and want of ſprings 
and nvers all the ſummer ſeaſon. 7 . 6 
en; non. performance; flip. ä 
Ne a "at deing ſubject to an apoplexy, uled till tocarry his remedy 
with In but upon a time ſhifting his clothes, and not taking that 
in, chanced upon that very day to be ſurpriſed with a fit: he 


pw 1 % 7 , 
- his death to a mere accident, to a little inadyertency and 
we of memory, outh, 


17 75 ; a ſlight fault. 
= « adj, [Feaxn, Saxon. ] 


f \ ) mer 7 cheerf I; . . . . . 
Lolland in 42 r fond, It is ſtill retained in 


| 8 her hand ſhe held a mirrour bright, | 
My ti in ner face the often viewed fair. Fairy Queen. 


— 


PS Will be fain wh : 
vom thou ha N en I ſing unto thee, and ſo wi}l my ſoul | 


Forced: hli - 1 a 
{ ; obliged; compelled. [This ſignification 
der to have ariſen from the willi of —— original 
ſ "ation in ſome ambi 
an to do this, 


entence, 
Wnpelled, 


uous expreſſions; as, I was 
would equally ſuit with the reſt of the 
OO it _ underſtood to mean 7 was 
was glad to do it for fear of worſe, 
a5 ; 

bl. the primary meaning ſeems to have been early 

2 Tae wed ig it tid conſtrain, 
'hoſ n - upie eke to ſhroud themſelves wert ſain, Spenſer. 
LE will hear, he ſhall find God; mugs will 7's 
fain to believe. | Hooker. 
wer it; they "_—_ elſe uy married * to the 
1 ä Sbaleſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
dau dechfind had accurſed Henry AV. — = wn. ſo 
Ke before Hig their lord; wherefore he was Fain to humble him- 
Up Sr Ivy | Raleigh's Efays. 
ng m br was fain to make trenchers at Bales r 
iN, edt , q N ; ke, 
dull ſtom the adjective.] Gladly; very de- 
Now | cording to earneſt wiſhes, 
Fen; (io, © thouſand furtongs of fea for an acre of barren 

ad fain die a dry death. 


Dryden. | 


— 


. [from fail.] Deficiency ; imperfection; 


Pſalm, lxxi. 


| Fa/tnTxEss. 1. /. [from faint. | 


| 


FAI 


Why would'ſt thou urge me to confeſs a flame 


I long have ſtifled, and would fair conceal. Addiſon's Cato. 
: Fain would 1 Raphael's godlike art rehearſe, 
And ſhow th' immortal lahours in my verſe. Addiſon. 


The plebeians would fair have a law enacted to lay all men's 
rights and privileges upon the ſame level. Swift, 
To Vain, v. #, [from the noun.] To wiſh; to deſire 
fondly. 
Fairer than faireſt, in his ſaining eye, 
Whoſe ſole aſpe& he counts felicity. 
To FAINT. v. 2. [ faxer, French.] 


1. To decay; to wear or waſte away 1 0 | 
Gilded clouds, while we gaze upon them, faint before the eye, 
and decay into confuſion. Pope, 
| The ſhow'ry arch 
Delights and puzzles the beh 
That views the wat'ry brede with thouſand ſhews 
Of painture vary'd; yet untkill'd to tell 
Or where one colour riſes, or where one faints, Philips. 
2. To loſe the animal functions; to fink motionleſs and 
ſenſeleſs. i 


Their young children were out of heart, and their women and 
young men fainted for thirſt and fell down, Juditb. 
We are ready to faint with faſting. 1 Mac. lii. 17. 
Upon hearing the honour intended her, ſbe fainted away, and fell 
down as dead. Guardian. 
3. To grow feeble; to decline in force or courage. 
They will ſtand in their order, and never faint in their watches. 
Eccleſ. xliii. 10. 
The imagination cannot be always alike, conttant and ſtrong, 
and if the ſucceſs follow not ſpeedily it will faint and loſe ſtrength. 
acon's Natural Hiftory. 
O pity and ſhame, that they who to live well, 
Enter'd ſo fair, ſhould turn aſide to tread 
Paths indirect, or in the midway faint, 
How while the fainting Dutch remotely fire, 


Spenſer on Love. 


Milton. 


And the fam'd Eugene's iron troops retire. Smith, 
4. To ſink into dejection. 

Lett they faint 

At the ſad ſentence rigorouſly urg'd, 

All terror hide. Milton. 


To FalinT. v. a. To deject; to depreſs; to enfeeble. 
A word little in uſe, | | 
It faints me 
To think what follows. 
Fa1NnT. adj. [ fare, Vrench,] 
1. Languid; weak; feeble. 
In intemperate climates, the ſpirits, exhaled by heat or compreſt 
by cold, are rendered faint and ſluggith. _ . Temple. 
Words pronounced at length, founded faint and languid. Swift, 
2. Not bright; not vivid; not ſtriking. 
The blue compared with theſe is a t and dark colour, and the 
indigo and violet are much darker and finer. ton. 
The length of the image 1 meaſured frora the faintgf and utmoſt 
red at one end, to the fainteſt and utmolt blue at the other end, 
— only a little penumbra. Newton's Opticks, 
rom her naked limbs of glowing white,. 
In folds looſe floating tell the fainter lawn, 
3. Not loud; not piercing. | 
The pump after this being employed from time to time, the ſound 
grew fainter and fainter. Boyle, 
4. Feeble of body. 
Two neighbouring ſhepherds faint with thirſt, ſtood at the com- 
mon boundary of their grounds. 3 mbler, 
5. Cowardly; timorous; not vigorous; not ardent, 
Faint heart never won fair lady. Prov. in Camden's Rem, 
Our faint Egyptians pray for Antony; or 
But in their ſervile hearts they own Octavius. Dryden. 
6. Dejected; depreſſed. 
Conſider him that endureth ſuch contradiction againſt himſelf, 
leſt ye be wearied and fait in your minds. ; Heb, xii. 3. 
7. No 


Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII, 


Thomſon . 


— 


t vigorous; not active. 

The defects which hindered the conqueſt, were the faint pro- 
ſecution of the war, and the looſeneſs of the civil government, 

Davies on Ireland. 

FainTHEA'RTED. adj. [ faint and heart.] Cowardly; 

timorous ; dejected; eaſily depreſſed, 

Fear not, neither be fainthearted. I. vii. 4. 

They ſhould reſolve the next day, as victorious conquerors, to 

take the city, or elſe there, as fainthearted cowards to end their days. 


Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
Now the late fainthearted rout Yo 


O'erthrown and ſcatter'd round about, 
Chac'd by the horrour of their ſear, 
From bloody fray of knight and bear, 
Took heart again and ſac'd about, 
As if they meant to ſtand it out. Hudibras. 
Villain, ſtand off! baſe, groveling, worthleſs wretches, 
Mongrels in faction: poor ben we traitors. = Addif. Cato, 
FalnTHEA'/RTEDLY, adv. | from fainthearted.] Timo- 
rouſly; in a cowardly manner. 


FaiNTHEA'RTEDNESSs . / [from fainthearted.] 
Cowardice; timorouſneſs; want of courage. | 
Fa'1nTING. 1. /. [from faint.) Deliquium; temporary 
loſs of animal motion. 
Theſe faintings her phyſicians ſuſpect to proceed from contuſions. 
Wiſeman's Surgery. 
eakneſs in a 


_ 


Fa'tyTISHNESS, 2. from faint, | 
flight degree; incipient debility. 
A certain degree of heat lengthens and relaxes the fibres z whence 
proceeds the ſenſation of fainti&neſs and debility in a hot day. 
| Arbutbnot on Air. 
Fa'tnTLING, adj. [from faint.] Timorous; feeble- 
minded. A burleſque or low word. 
There's no having patience, thou art ſuch a faintling ſilly creature, 
Arbuthnat's Hitory of 2 Bull. 
FainTLY. adv. [from faint.) 
1, Feebly; languidly. | T | 
Love's like a torch, which, if ſecur'd from blaſts, 
Will faintly burn; but then it longer laſts; 
| Expos'd to ſtorms of jealouſy and doubt, 


The blaze grows greater, but tis ſooner out. ul. 
2. Not in bright colours. 
Nature affords at leaſt a glimm'ring light; 
The lines, tho” touch'd but faintly, are drawn right, Pope. 


3. Without force of repreſentation, 


I have told you what I have ſeen and heard but 
like the image and horrour of it. Sha op. ing Lear 
An obſcure and confuſed idea repreſents the object lo ſalniſy, that 
it doth net appear plain to the mind, Watts, 
4. Without ſtrength of body. 
With his loll'd tongue he faintly licks his prey, 
His warm breath blows her tlix up as ſhe lies, | 
5. Not vigorouſly; not actively. 
Though till the famiſh'd Engliſh, like pale ome 
Faintly eder us one hour in a month. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
6. Timorouſly; with dejection; without ſpirit. 
Loth was the ape, though raiſed, to adventure; 


aintly; nothing 


Dryden. 


1 gan into his work to enter. Hubberd's Talc. 
e faintly now declines the fatal ſtrife ; 
So much his love was dearer than his lite. Denham. 


1. Languor; feebleneſs; want of ſtrength. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


olders eyes, | 


—C 


FAI 


run his unwearied courſes, ſhould through a languiſhing faintne/7 
begin to ſtand. Hoek. r. 

| This proceeded not from any violence of pain, but from a general 
languiſhing and faintmeſs of ſpirits, which made him think nothing 
worth the trouble of one caretul thought. Temple. 
2. InaQtivity; want of vigour, | 
This evil proceeds rather of the unſoundneſs of the counſels, or 

of faintneſs in following and effecting the ſame, than of any ſuch 
fatal courſe appointed of god, Spenſer. 
3. Timorouſneſs; dejection. 


The paleneſs of this flow'r 
Bewray'd the faintneſs of my maſter's heart. Shak. Hen, VI. 
Fa"1nTY, adj. from faint.| Weak; feeble; languid; 
debilitated; enfeebled. 
When Winter froſts conſtrain the field with cold, _ 

The fainty root can take no ſteady hold. Dryden's Virgil. 
The ladies gaſp'd, and ſcarcely could reſpire; 

The breath they drew, no longer air, but fire: 
The fainty knights were ſcorch'd, and knew not where 


To run tor ſhelter; for no ſhade was near. Dryden. 
FAIR. adj [pzzen, Saxon; faur, Daniſh, | 
1. Beautiful; elegant of feature; handſome. Fair ſeems 


in the common acceptation to be reſtrained, when 
applied to women, to the beauty of the face. 
He only fair, and what he fair hath made, 
All other fair like flowers untimely fade. Spenſer. 
Thou art a fair woman to look upon. Gen, xii. 11, 
2. Not black; not brown; white in the complexion. 
I never yet ſaw man, 
But ſhe would ſpell him backward if fair fac'd, 
She'd ſwear the gentleman ſhould be her ſiſter; 
If black, why, nature, drawing of an antick, 
Made a foul blot. Shakeſp. Much Ado about Nuthing. 
Let us look upon men in ſeveral climates: the Ethiopians are 
black, flat-noſed, and criſp-haired : the Moors tawny; the Northern 
pfe⸗ large, and fair complexioned. 8 Hale, 
3. Pleaſing to the eye; excellent or beautiful in general 
to the eye or mind, 


That which made her fairneſs much the fairer was that it was 


but an ambaſſador of a moſt fair mind. Siducy. 
Carry him gently to my faireſt chamber, 
And hang it round with all my wanton pictures. Shakeſpeare. 
Thus was he fair in his greatneſs, and in the length of his 


branches, | 
For as by depredations waſps proclaim 
The faire fruit, ſo theſe the faireſt fame. 
4+ Clear; pure, | 
A ſtandard of a damaſk-roſe, with the root on, was ſet in a 


chamber where no fire was, upright in an earthen pan, full of fair 
water, half a foot under the water. acon. 


Even fair water, falling upon white paper or linen, will im- 
mediately alter the colour of them, and make it ſadder than that of 
the unwetted parts, Boyle on Cclours. 
5. Not cloudy; not foul; not tempeſtuous. | 


Fair is foul, and foul is fair; 
Shakeſp. — 
VOs 


Hover through the fog and filthy air, 
About three of the clock in the afternoon the weather was very 


Exel. xxxi. 7. 


Young - 


Fair weather cometh out of the earth. 


Fair and very warm. | Clarendon, 
6. Favourable; proſperous: as, a fair awind. | 
In vain you tell your parting lover, = 
You wiſhfair winds may watt him over, Prior. 


7. LN to ſucceed, | 
our ſelf, renowned prince, ſtood as fair 
As-any comer I have look'd on yet, 
For my aftection. Shakeſpeare's. Merch. of Venice. 
The Caliphs obtained a mighty empire, which was in a fair way 
to have enlarged, until they fell out. Raleigh's Effays. 
ity and ſhame! that they who to live well. 
Enter'd ſo fair, ſhould turn afide to tread 
Paths indirect, or in the midway faint, Milton,” 
8. at juſt. | | 1 5 
The king did ſo much defire a peace, that no man need adviſe 
him to it, or could divert him from it, it fair and honourable con- 


ditions of peace were offered to him, | . Clarendon, 
9. Not effected by any inſidious or unlawful methods; 
not foul, . 


After all theſe F he paſſed the reſt of his age in his own 
native country, and died a fair and natural death. Temple. 
10. Not practiſing any fraudulent or inſidious arts: as, 
a fair rival, a fair diſputant, | | 
| Virtuous and vicious ev'ry man muſt be, 
Few in th' extreme, but all in the degree; 
The rogue and fool by fits is fair and wile, 
And ev'n the beſt, by fits, what they deſpiſe. 
11. Open; direct. 
For ſtill, methought, ſhe ſung not far away; 
At laſt 1 found her on a laurel-ſpray: 
Cloſe by my fide the fat, and Fair in fight, FMS 
Full in a line, againtt her oppoſite, Dryden, 
12. Gentle; mild; not compulſory. 


All the lords came in, and, being by fair means wrought thereunto, 


| Pope, 


acknowledyed King Hoary Spenſer on Ireland. 
For to reduce her by main force, 
Is now in vain z by fair means, worſe. Hudibras, 


13. Mild; not ſevere, | 
Not only do'ſt degrade them, or remit 
To life obſcur'd, which were a fair diſmiſſion; 
But throw'!t them lower than thou did'ſt exalt them hig. 
5 | Milton's Agoniflet, 
14. Pleaſing; civil, FE 
| Good tir, why do you ſtart, and ſeem to fear | 
Things that do found ſo fair ? Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
When fair words and good counſel will not preyail upon us, we 
muſt be frighted intoour duty, LBftrange. 
15. Equitable; not injurious, 
His doom is fair, 
That duſt 1 am, and ſhall to duſt return. 
16. Commodious; eaſy. 
Hereby, upon the edge of yonder coppice, 
A ſtand where you may make the faire ſhoot, Shakeſpeare. 


I looked for the jugular veins, opened the fairef, and took awa 
a dozen ounces of blood. N Pu” Wiſeman 


17. Liberal; not narrow. | 1 
h his vi free f i 

feir kale fur fork ati ee. 

FAlR. adv. 2 the adjeRtive, ] 

1. Gently; decently; wi 


Milton. 


without violence. 
He who fair and ſoftly goes ſteadily forward, in a courſe that 
points right, will ſooner be at his journey's end, than he that runs 


after every one, though he gallop, Locle. 
2. Civilly; complaiſantly. 
Well, you muſt now ſpeak fir John Falſtaff fair. Shak 


One of the company ſpoke him fair, and would have ſtopt his 
mouth with a cruſt, | L' Eftrange, 
In this plain fable you th' effect may ſee | 
Of negligence, and fond credulity 
| And learn beſides of flatt'rers to beware, 
Then moſt pernicious when they ſpeak too fair. 
His promiſe Palamon accepts; but pray'd 
To keep it better than the firſt he made: 
Thus fair uy parted, till the morrow's dawn; 
For each had laid his plighted faith to pawn. 
Kalib aſcend, my fair ſpoke ſervant riſe, 
And ſoothe my heart with pleaſing prophecies. 
This promiſed fair at firtt. I 


Dryden, 
Dryden. 


D » 
difon 38 


If the prince of the lights of heaven, which now as a giant doth 


3. Happily 5 ſueceſifully. | 2 


FAI 


| princely Buckingham, 1'11 kiſs thy hand, 1 
In ſign of league and amity with thee: | 
Now falr befall thee and thy noble houſe! 
Thy garments are not (| with our blood. Shak, Rich. III. 
On good terms. 
There are other nice, though inferior caſes, in which a man mult 
guard, if he intends to keep /r with the world, and turn the penny. 
| Collier on Papularity. 
| Fa IR, . / 


1. A beauty; elliptically a fair woman, 
Of ſleep forſaken, to relieve his care, 
He ſought the converſation of the fair, Dryden's Fables. 


one particular lr. a Spec lalor. 
a. Honeſty ; juſt dealing. 
I am not much for that preſent; we'll ſettle it between ourſelves; 
1117 and ſquare, Nic, keeps friends together, Arbuthnot. 
AIR. v. J. | foire, French; ferie, or forum, Latin, ] An 
annual or ſfated meeting of buyers and ſellers; a time 
of traſfick more frequented than a market, 'The pri- 
N of holding fairs in England is granted by the 
ing. 
th ſilver, iron, tin, and lead, they traded in thy faire. Eael. 
His corn, his cattle, were his only care, 
And his ſupreme delight a country al Dryden, 
The ancient Nun or falrs of Rome, were kept every ninth 
day : afterwards the ſame privileges were granted to the country 
markets, which were at firſt under the power of the conſuls, 
0 Arbuthnot on Cn. 
Fall AIG. . from fair.] a preſent given at a fair, 
Sweetheart, we (hall be rich ere we depart, 
If fulrings come thus plentifully in, Shakef, Love's Lab, Loft. 
Like children that eſteem every trifle, and prefer a 2 
their ſathers, Ben Jonſon. 
Now he goes on, and fings of fairs and (howsz 
For (till new fairs before hiv 58 aroſe 
How pedlars ſtalls with glitt'ring toys are laid, 
The various fairings of the country maid, Gay's Paftorals. 
FallxU xv, adv, | from fair, | ; 
1. Beautifully : as, 4 city fairly /tuated. | 
2. Commodiouſly; conveniently; ſuitably to any pur- 


poſe or deſign, | 
'Waiting til willing winds their ſails ſupply'd, 
Within a trading town they long abide, 
0 


Full fituate on a haven's fide, : Dryden, 

3. N ly; juſtly; without ſhift; without fraud; not 
oully, 

Thee is due from the judge to the advocate ſome commendation 

and gracing where cauſes are fairly pleaded, Bacon, 

To the firlt advantages we may falrly lay claim 1 with we had as 

good a title to the latter, Atterbury. 


It is a church of England-man's opinion, that the freedam ot a 
nation conſilts in an abſolute unlimited legillative power, wherein 
the whole body of the people are falrly repreſented in an executive 
duly limited, Swift, 

4. Ingeniouſly; plainly; openly, 

"The (tage how loofely does Aſtrea tread, 

Who /a/r{y puts all charatters to bell _ Pope. 

5. Candidly; without ſiniſtrous interpretations, 

As 1 interpret fairly your deſign, | 

$0 look not with ſeverer eyes on mine, Dryden's Aureng%. 
6. Without violence to right reaſon. 

Where I have enlarged them, 1 deſire the falſe criticky would not 
always think that thoſe thoughts are wholly mine; but that either 
they are ſecretly in the poet, or may be fair/y deduced from him, 

Dryden. 

This nutritious juice being a ſubtile liquor, ſcarce obtainable by a 

human body, the letrum of the blood is fairly ſubſtituted in its place, 


Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
7+ Without blots, 
Here is th! indiftmont of the good lord Haſtings, _ 
Which in a ſet hand fairly ja engrol\'d, Sp. Rich, III. 
8. Nr without any deficience. 
All this they fairly overcame, by reaſon of the continual preſence 
of their king. Spenſer's State of Ireland, 
Let them tay, te groſly done z ſa it be fuirly done, no matter, 
| Sue. Merry Wiver of Windſor. 
Our love Is not fo great, Hortentio, but we may blow our mails 
ether, and (alt it fatr/y out, Shakef. Taming of the Shrew, 
Falnnuss, v. J. [from fair, ] 
1. Beauty; eleganc\ of form. 
That which made her falrne/t much the fairer, was that it was 
but a fair embatſador of a molt fair mind, full of wit, and a wit 
which delighted more to judge itfell than to thow itlelt, Sidney, 
2. Honeſty; candour; ingenuity, 
"There may be ſomewhat of wiſdom, but little of goodneſs or 
Jlrneft in this condut, Atterbury's Sermons, Preface, 
Fa'tn\PoOKkN, adj. [from fair and /peat. | Bland and 
civil. in language and addreſs, 
Arius, a prieft in the church of Alexandria, a ſubtlewitted and a 
marvellous falr/poten man, but diſcontented that we (ſhould be placed 
batore him in honour, whole ſuperior he thought himſclt in deſert, 
becaule through envy and ſtamach prone unto contradiction, Footer, 
FWNIRY, . /. [pephS, Saxon; fee, French, Ab ies, 
terra, fit & pigs Macedonum dialeto; unde * 
ig, & Romanis inferi, qui Scoto-Saxonibus di- 
cuntur %, noltratiqq vulgo corruptius fo 
ware mu wor, five dil manes. Baxter's Glofary. | 
1. A kind of fabled beings ſuppoſed to appear in a di- 
minutive human form, and to dance in the meadows, 
and reward cleanlineſs in houſes; an elf; a fay. 
Nan Page, my daughter, and my Ile fon, 
Aid three or four move of their growth, we'll drefy 
Like vichine, ouphen, and fleet, green and white, Shakeſp. 
hen let ther all envirele him about, 
Aud y like we pine h the unclean knightz : 
And ak lim, why, that hour of fairy revel, 
In their fo facred paths he dares to treall 
n In \ Regs prophane, Shale/p. Merry Wiver of Windſor, 
( 
Firs an{wering thoſe eas, exiit, Locke. 
Faye, ale, genii, elver, and demons hear, Pope, 
1. Enchantrefs, MW ardbarten. 
"Ts this great fairy I'll commend thy ache, 
Make her tanks blels thee, oh. Aut. and Clenp. 
Fa'iny, 4. 
1. Given by fairies. | 
lo lovret and diferete 4 theſe fairy favours 
Are loſt when not conceal'd, Dryden's Span(fh Fryar, 
Such borrowed wealth, like fary money, though it were gold in 
whe hand fig which he received it, will be but leaves, and duſt when 
coma ty ule, ; Locke, 
8, Belonging to fairies. 
"This is the Fairy hand: oh, (pight of ſpights, 
We talk with goblings, owls, and elviſh (prights, hate. 
Fal. % [ farry and fowe, ] A ſtone found in 
_ gravel pits, 3 
FAITH, „ % (. French; H, Italian; A, Latin, ] 
1. Relief ot the revealed truths of religion. 
"The name of faith being property and Rriftly taken, it muſt 
weeds have reterence unte fore witered word, as the object of belief, 


Hooker, 
Fand, If it have not works, it dead. N u. 17. 
Viſion in the delt lle de dhe pertecting of that / in this life, 


FaleATLox. . / | falcis, Latin, 


hat i ſion there, as ho into enjoying, 
or that fa/th here is turned into viſion x Broder: agar} 50 
Then faith (hall fail, and holy hope ſhall die; 


One loſt in certainty, and one in jo 
2. The ſyſtem of revealed truths 
church; the credenda. 

Felix heard Paul concerning the faith, 

This is the catholick faith. 

3. Truſt in God. 

Faith is an entire dependence u 
juſtice, and the mercy of God; whi 
incline us to obey him in all things. 
Gentlemen who do not deſign to marry, yet pay * to | 4+ 'Tenet held. 


Yo 
held by the Chr Fa'LCHION, 2. /. [enfis falcatus; in French, fauchon jt 


the truth, the youre yo 
; dence will certainly 
ch dependei Soft 


Which to believe of her, FALCON. 1. J. [ faulcon, French; falconne 
Mult be a faith, that reaſon, without miracle, 5 
Should never plant in me. 
. Truit in the honeſty or veracity of another. 
Fidelity; unſhaken adherence. | 
Her failing, while her f4i74 to me rema 

I ſhould conceal. 


Honour; ſocial confidence, 


6 


on's Paradiſe Loft. 


broke my faith with injur'd Palamon. Dryd. Knight's Tale. 
Sincerity; honeſty; veracity. 

Sir, in good faith, in meer verity. 

They are a very troward generation, children in whe 


Shakeſp. King Lear. 


Promiſe given. 
I have been forſworn, 
ulia whom 1 lov'd. 


In breaking faith with 
faith and breach.) Breach of 


Fa'trHBREACH, 2. / 
; diſloyalty; perſidy. 

ow minutely revolts upbraid his fairhbbreach; 
Thoſe he commands, move only in command, 


FaliruEb. adj. [from faith.] Honeſt; ſincere, A word 


Thou baſtard! would the repoſal 
Of any truſt, virtue, or worth in thee, 
Make thy words faith'd # 
Fa'tThyul, adj. | faith and full. 
| 1. Firm in adherence to the truth of religio 
To the ſaints which are at Epheſus, and the fa 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 


Be thou firbful unto death, and J will give thee a crown o 


2. Of true fidelity; loyal; true to the allegiance or duty 


his day receiv'd a traitor's judgment, 

And by that name muſt die; yet, heav'n bear witneſs, 

And, if I have a conſcience, let it fink me, 

Ev'n as the axe falls, if | be not faithful. 
So ſpake the (eraph Abdiel, TH,)! ul found; 

Among the laithlels, fithful only he. 

3. Honeſt; upright; without fraud. 

My ſervant Moſes is faithful in all mine houſe, 

4. Obſervant of compact or promiſe; true to his con- 


tract; ſincere; veracious. 
Well I know him; 
Of eaſy temper, naturally good, 
And faithful to his word, 
Fa'trheviiy, adv. [from faithful. | 
1. With firm belief in religion. 
2. With full confidence in God, 
3. With ſtriet adherence to duty and allegiance, 
His noble grace would have ſome pity 
Upon my wretched women, that fo lon 
Have tollow'd both my fortunes faithfully. Shak, Henry VIII. 
4+ Without failure of performance; honeſtly; exactly. 
If on my wounded breaſt thou drop a tear, 
Think for whoſe ſake my breaſt that wound did bear; 
And /t my laſt defires ſulſil, 
perform my cruel father's will, 
5. With earneſt profeſſions; with ſtron 
For his own part he did faibfully promiſe to 


Shak. Henry VIII. 


ryden's Don Sebaſtian. 


po | : Bacon's Henry V 
6, Honeſtly; without fraud, trick, or ambiguity. 
They ſuppoſe the nature of things to be truly and faithfully 
by their names, and thereupon believe as they hear, and pra 
South's Sermons. 
7. In Shakeſpeare, according to Mr. Warburton, fervently ; 
perhaps rather confidently; ſteadily, 
| lf his oceaſions were not virtuous, 

I ſhould not urge it half fo faithfully, 
Fa'truruULNEss, . /. [from faithful.) 
1, Honeſty; veracity. 
For there is no ul. 


Shakeſp. Timon, 


bfulneſe in your mouth; your inward part is | 


he band that knits together and ſupports all compacto, is truth 
and faithfulneſs. South 
2. Adherence to duty; loyalty. 

The ſame zeal and faitbfrnineſs continues in your blood, which 
animated one of your noble anceſtors to lacritice his life in the quarrel 


Faltruurss. adj, [from faith.) 
1. Without belief in the revealed truths of religion; 


Whatſoever our hearts be to Call and to his truth, believe we, or 
be we as yet faitb/et, for our converſion or conlirmation, the force 
ot natural reaſon is great. Hook 

Never dare mistortune croſs her foot, 

Unlets the doth it under this excuſe, 
"That ſhe is ifluo to 

2. Perfidious; diſloya 


promiſe, or allegiance, 


Shatef. Merch, of Venice. 
not true to duty, profeſſion, | 


Fell by our ſervants, by thoſe men we lov'd moſtz 
A molt unnatural and faith/efs ſervice, Shakeſp. Hexry VIII. 
Abdel, taithful tound; 
Among the faithly/s, 
FA'ttHL.ESSNKS38, . / [from faithles. ] 
1. 'Treachery; perfidy. 
2. Unbelief as to revealed religion. 
Fa'trour, . 7. 


A any one has of fairies, or centaurs, he cannot know | | 
4 fe «al Milton's Paradije Lill. 


itard, French.] A ſcoundrel; a 


raſcal; a mean fellow; a poltroon, An old word now 


To Philemon, falſe faitour, Philemon, 
I calt to pay, that 1 fodea 
lato new woes unweeting 
; By this falle fuitour, 

Fax. . / [Among ſeamen.] A coil of ro 

[ rom alx, falcis, Latin, ] 
A horſe is ſaid to make facades when he throws himſelf upon his 
haunches two or three times, as in very quick curvets; thactore 
a falcade is that ation of the haunches and of the legs, which bend 
ey low, when you make a Mop and halt a ſtop, 
Fa'lCcatrn, ad}, 


ing hook or ſey the. 
ened part of the moon appears in the form of a fickle, 
wok, which is while ſhe is moving trom the conjuattion 
to the oppoſition, or from the new moon to the tullz hut tom full 
2 a r ein, the enlighteacd part appears ibbous and the 


Falco t. . / 


Latin.] Hooked; bent 


FA. 


like that of a reaper's hook. ] Crookedneſy; form 


The locuſts have antenne long 
fulcation or forcipated tail bebe.” ng horns before, with a 


ſhort crooked ſword; a eymeter. 
I've ſeen the day, with my good diting falchion, 


I would have made them ſkip: I am old 
Old falchions are new — r'd in the . Shakeſpeare, | 

The ſounding trumpet every ſoul inſpires, * B 
What 1 * and tears N . 


Hatch Eugene cauſed! how many wi 
His cleaving falchion! y widows curſe 


the falcated or crooked bill. ©, fro 
1. A hawk trained for ſport. 
As Venus' bird, the white, ſwift, lovely dove 
O! happy dove that art compar'd to her, ; 
. Doth on her wiugs her utmoſt ſwiftneſs prove 
W the 1 8 8 falcon fierce not (ar. g ' $4 
ir ſtops not the high toaring of my noble / h wal 
Apulian farms, for the rich fall 1 Waka, 


And thy large fields whe ir“ 
, wil the falcon, ping from dene Dan x. 
Smit with her varying plumage, ſpare the dove? ki 
2. A ſort of cannon, whoſe diameter at the bore j Fa G 
inches and a quarter, weight ſeven hundred and 1105 
pounds, length ſeven foot, load two pounds and 
quarter, ſhot two inches and a half diameter Ke : 
pounds anda half weight, I 


„Hou i H 
Fa'LCONER, 1. h [ faulconmer, French.] e's, 
breeds and trains hawks; one who follows the ſ rt of 
fowling with hawks. Port o 
Hiſt! Romeo, hiſt! O for a falc'ner'g voice 
To lure this tarſel cn beck os TOR Shak 
The univerſal remedy was ſwallowing of pebble-ſtones, ; pear 
** of 8 curing hawks, b Van. 
ave learned of a falconer never to feed 2 
would have him fly. & Droid Dang | 
A falc®ner Henry is, when Emma hawks; lan 
5 With her of tarſels, and of lures he talks, 57 
Falco. . / ¶ falconette, French.] A fort of ter 
nance, whoſe diameter at the bore is four inches and 2 
quarter, weight four hundred pounds, 


length fix f. 
ing bot 
load one pound and a quarter, ſhot ſomething mom 
than wo inches diameter, and one pound anda quarter 
weight. Harri 
Mahomet ſent janizaries and nimble footmen, with certain fumes 
Kill, 


Phil, 
falco, Latin.] Creds, a fl. falcato ſive adun Italian, 


and other ſmall pieces, to take the ſtreitzhts. 
VFA'LDAGB. 1. /. | faldagium, barbarous Latin.] A pri. 
vilege which anciently ſeveral lords reſerved to theme 
ſelves of ſetting up folds for ſheep, in any helds 
within their manors, the better to manure them: and 
this not only with. their own, but their tenants theey 
„ This faldage in ſome places they call a toldcourſe vr 
freehold. Harv 
Fall. 7. J. | fald and fee.] A compoſition pail 
anciently by tenants for the privilege of taldage. ln. 
Fall DING. 2. /. A kind of coarſe cloth, Uu. 
Fa“L Ds TOOL. u. /. | fald or fold and /tewl.] A kind of 
{tool placed at the ſouth fide of the altar, at which 
the kings of England kneel at their coronation, 
To FALL. v. x. pret. 1 fell; compound pret, I hare 
fallen or faln. ür Saxon; fallen, German, ] 
1. To drop from a higher place. | 


Thou ſhalt make a battlement for thy roof, that thou ing not 
blood upon thine _ he man fall from thence. 
all fa// 


Like a bright exhalation in the evening, 


And no man ſez me more. Shakeſpeare's Henry Vll. 
2, To drop from an erect to a prone poſture, 
Saul ell all along on the earth. I Sam, anvil. 26. 
| That is a ſtep, 
On which I mutt /a down, or elſe o'erleap; 
For in my way it lies, Shakeſp. Machab, 


3. To drop; to be held or adhere no longer, 
His chains fell off from his hands. FE. 


4. lo move down any deſcent, 
All liquid bodies are diffuſive; for their parts being in motion, hat 
no connexion one with another, but glide and fall of ay way, # 
gravity and the air preſſeth them. Burnt 
5. 'To drop ripe from the tree, 
As the leaf falleth off from the vine, and as a falling fig fron be 
tig-tree, | 4% u & 
6. Jo paſs at the outlet: as a river. 
Cieſar therefore gave orders to build his gallies on the Loi ul 


the rivers that full into it. | Arbuthnot on (ith 
7. Jo be determined to ſome particular direction. 
Birds and fowls that reſt one foot to eaſe the other, naturally 
their heads under their wings, that the centre of gravity m. 
upon the foot they ſtand on. x Chyw 
8. 'l'o apoſtatiſe; to depart from faith or goodnels. 
Labour to enter into that reſt, leſt any man fa! after the (and 
_ example of unbelief. Heb, . l 
| "They brought ſcandal 
To on diffidence of Bows and nn 
n feeble hearts, propenſe enough before | 
To waver or fa/l of. x and join with idols. Mie 
Whether tome ſpirit on holy purpoſe bent, 
Or ſome angel from below broke loolc, 
Who comes with envious eyes, and curſt intcat, 
X To view this world and its created Lord, D 
9. To die by violence. 

God and good angels fight on Richmond's ſide, Rick ll 
| And Richard fa// in height of all his pride. Shak, Net. 
| If one ſhould be a prey, how much the better 8510 
To before the lion than the wolf! F 
3 What dee _ : | 

han honelty to honeſty engag'd? f 
* That this thall be, or — wal fall for it. Shakeſp. 0 * 
A thouſand ſhall / at thy fide, and ten thoufand 5 * 
hand; but it ſhall not come nigh thee, 


» 
Ye (hall chate your enemies, and they (hall fal! way Fa 
ord, ” 


As, xi 0 


"xc 
ſw 
| They not obeying, 
F Incurr'd, what could they lefs? the yen! x: 
And manilvld in fin, deſerv'd to 2 . 
Almon , old Tyrrheus“ eldeſt care, 
iete'd with an arrow trom the diſtant War. 
10. Jo come to a ſudden end. J and va 
The greatneſs of theſe Itich lords faddenly fi d | ps 
when their oppreſſions and extortions were taken aways 
He fiit the fate of Cæſar did foretell, 
And pity'd Rome when Rome in Czſar fel; ; 
lu iron clouds conceal'd the publick light, Pry 4 
Aud impious mortals tear'd eternal niht. * lud! 
11. To be degraded from an high ſtation; 110 0 
meanneſs or diſgrace; to be plunged 
miſery. 


Dude 


ö 


What can be their buſine(s 


| With a poor weak woman irow tayout! 


line from power or empire; to be overthrown, 
To dec! What men could 8 
: heaven and earth will witneſs, 1 
"/} chat we are innocent. Adadiſon's Cato. 
ſtate worſe than the former. 3 

i ico Sfortia, who carried the keys 
ce with Ludovico 5 l 
ſenſe, n 
n i iences. | ryden. 
wi ent any ſtate of weakneſs, terrour, or mi- 


; inning of a change for the entire work 
J 17 re. — guilt, Hammond. 
will / 17 0 how ſo many learned men could. / into fo 
e 45 to believe this river could preſerve itſelf un- 
n abſuriitys Addiſon on 758 
2 under the ſevereſt preſſures. R Weike 
— of „to be diminiſhed, as in weight. 
. weight, as Pliny tells us, the As fell to two 
From the fart punick war: when Hannibal invaded Italy, to 
ances in | by the Papirian law, to half an ounce. Arbuthnot, 
mw allow : as, the river falls, 


in value; to bear leſs price. 
To decreaſe in va falleth, men generally break no more 
| Carew, 
Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
day leſſen, 'till induſtry and 
, ſhall reſtore to the * 
1 e. 


" not to amount to the full. 
* of an eſtate, in bulk and territory, doth / under 
the greatueſs of finances and revenue doth fall _ 
acon. 


. 'To 
The grearne 
meaſure; and 
campuannte . Red; to b I! 
| ed; to become null. 0 
85 ebe ſtand or fall with thee; not by any W 
0 | obe. 
' t thy owa. 5 | : 
10 Keie from. violence to calmneſs; from intenſe- 


a iſſion. 
peſs to rem He was ſtirr'd, 


And ſomething ſpoke in choler, ill and haſty; | 


to himſelf again, and ſweetly | 
ap wy eſt ſhew'd a molt noble patience. Se. 
85 At length her fury fell, her foaming ceas'd; 
And ebbing in her ſoul, the go decreas'd. Dryden's An. 
1. To enter into any new Kate of the body or mind, 


t muſick is ſuch att, 
1 7 and grief of hearty 
½ aſleep, or hearing die. 1 V. 
golyman, chaſed with the loſs of his gallies and beſt ſoldiers, 
| with the double injury done unto him by the Venetiaus, ng 
bs ſuch a rage that he curſed Barbaroſſa. nolles. 
"When about twenty, upon the falſeneſs of a lover, ay 
| 7 
* (ark like thee of the man-killing trade, 8 
Fell fick, and thus to his phyſician ſaid 
Methinks I am not right in eviry part, 
1 feel a kind of trembling at my heart; | 
My pulſe unequal, and my breath is ſtrong 3 
Belle a filthy futr upon my tongue. , Dryden s Perſ. 
And you have known none in health who 3 you? and 
behold, they are zone before you, even ſince you fell into this diſ- 
gemper. Wake's Preparation for Death. 
le died calmly, and with all the eaſineſs of a man fa/ling aſleep, 


} tterbury, 

- Portius himſelf oft alli in tears before me, | 

As if he mourn'd his rival'y ill ſucceſs. Addiſon's Cato. 
For as his own bright image he ſurvey'd, | 

Ne l in love with the fantaltick ſhade. Addiſon's Ovid. 


1 l in love with the character of Pomponius Atticus; I longed to 
imitate him. Blount to Pope. 


look, | 
If thou perſuade thyſelf that they ſhall not be taken, let not thy 
countenance fal!, OO Judith, vi. 9. 
If you have any other requeſt to make, hide it not; for ye ſhall 
find we will not make your countenance wn? ro by the anſwer ye 
thall receive. acon's New Atlantis. 
| | have obferv'd, of late thy looks are fallen, 
O'crealt with gl»omy cares and diſcontent. — Addiſon's Cato, 
23. To ſink below ſomething in compariſon, 
Fame of thy beauty and thy youth, 
Among the ret me hither brought, | 
Finding this tame fall thort of truth, 
Made me ſtay longer than I thought. Waller, 
24. To happen; to befal. 
For ſuch things as do fall ſcarce once in many ages, it did ſuffice 
to take ſuch order as was requiſite when they e. Hooker, 
Oft it fa/ls ont, that while one thinks too much of his doing, 
he leaves to do the effect of this thinking. Sidney, 
Along advertent and deliberate connexing of conſequents, which 
falls not in the common road of ordinary men. ale, 


Since this fortune falls to you, | 
Re content and ſeek no new. Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice, 
J thall make ſhift to go 


If the worlt fall that ever fell, 1 2 * eſp. Merch. TV 
44%. Merch. of Venice. 


0 
1 
o 


Vvitliout him. 

O, how feeble is man's power, 
That if good fortune fall, 
Cannot add another hour, 

or a loft hour recall! 

Since both cannot poſſeſs what both purſue, 
I'm griev'd my friend, the chance ſhould fi on you, Dryden. 
ial more leifure, and diſpoſition, than have ſince fallen to my 


| Donne, 


are 


ſe, Swift, 
?z. Jo come by chance; to light on. 
. I have two boys 
Seek Percy and thyſelf about the field; 
But ſeeing thou fall on me ſo luckily, 
U will aſſay thez. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
The Romans fell upon this model by chance,. but the Spartans by 


thought and deſign, 


2. Jo come to a ſtated method. | 
6 The odd hours at the end of the ſolar year, are not indeed fully 
u but are deficient 10! 44% which deficiency, in 134 yoars, 
Colleted, amounts to a E. day: and hence may be * the 
Raſon why the vernal equinox, which at the time of the Nicene 
ae fell upon the ziſt of March, Valli now about ten days 
"Py Holder on Time. 

lt does not fa/l within my ſubjeQ to lay m— the rules of odes. 


elton on the Claſſicks, 
27. To come unexpettedly. | 


Swift, 


am fallen upon the mention of mercuries. Boyle. 
3 happened this evening that we fell into a mw pleaſing walk, at 
\ Giſtance from his houſe, ddiſon's Spectator. 


28, To begin wy thing with ardour and vehemence. 

; 8 king underſtanding of their adventure, ſuddenly falls to take 
Pride in making much of them. Sidney. 
ry of us fell in praiſe of our country miſtreſſes. Shakeſpeare. 
nd the next multitude fell a luſting. Numbers, ii. 4. 

4 wg better to ſound a perſon afar off, than to fa// upon the point 
Wii except yau mean to ſurprize him by ſome ſhort queſtion. Bacon. 
. en a orſe is hungry, and comes to a __ paſture, ere to 
1 immediately. Hate's Origin of Mankind. 
"7 fell to blows, inſomuch that the Argonauts flew the moſt 
fait of the Deliones, L' Eftrange 


29. To handle or treat directly. 
© tina immediately all into our ſubject, and treat every part 


1 Watery vegetables are 


Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 


11. Jo fink into an air of diſcontent or dejection of the 


EAI. ' 
31. To come by any miſchance to any new poſſeſſor. 


The ſtout biſhop could not well brook that his province thould fall 
into their hands, Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 


32. To drop or paſs by careleſsneſs or imprudence. 


Ulyſles let no partial favours fall, 
The people's parent, he protected all. Pope's Odyſſey. 
Some expreſſions ell trom him, not very favourable to the 3 
u. 
Aci, xix. 0 17. 


of Ireland. 
33. To come forcibly and irreſiſtibly, 
Fear fell on them all. 
A kind refreſhing ſleep is fallen upon him: 
I ſaw him ftretcht at eaſe, his fancy loſt | | 
In pleaſing dreams. ' Addiſon's Cato. 
34. To become the property of any one by lot, chance, 
inheritance, or otherwiſe. | 
All the lands, which will fa// to her majeſty thereabouts, are large 
enough to contain them. | | Spenſer on Ireland, 
If you do chance to hear of that blind traitor, 
Preferment falls on him that cuts him off, Shakeſp, XK. Lear. 
Then *tis moſt like 


” of 


The ſovereignty will fall upon Macbeth. Shakeſpeare. 
After the flood, arts to Chaldea fe// ; i 

The father of the faithful there did dwell, 

Who both their parent and inſtructor was. Denham. 


You ſhall ſee a great eſtate fall to you, which you would have loſt 
the reliſh of, had you known yourſelt born to it. Addiſon. 
If to her ſhare ſome female errours fall, 
Look on her face, and you'll forget them all, Pope. 
In their ſpiritual and temporal courts the labour ai to their vicars- 
general, proctors, apparitors, and ſeneſchals. Swift, 
35. To languiſh ; to grow faint. | 
Their hopes or fears for the common cauſe roſe or fe with your 
lordſhip's intereſt, Addifon on Italy. 
36. To be born; to be yeaned. 
Lambs muſt have care taken of them at their firſt 
while they 
their eyes. 
37. To FALL away, To grow lean. 
proper, and fiſh rather than fleſh: ina Lent 
diet people commonly all away. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
38. Jo FALL away, To revolt; to change allegiance. 
The tugitives c away to the King ot Babylon. 2 Kings. 
39. To FALL away, To apoſtatiſe ; to link into wick- 
Theſe for a while believe, and in time of temptation fall away, 


Luke, viii. 13. 
Say not thou, it is through the Lord that 1% away; fox thou 


falling, elſe, 
are weak, the crows and magpies will be apt to pick out 
ESE, Mortimer's Hy/bandry, 


oughteſt not to do the things that he hateth. Keclefe xv. 
40. To FAL. away, To periſh; to be loſt, 
Still propagate 5 for ſtil! they fa/l away z 
"Tis prudence to prevent entire decay. Dryden's Virgil. 


How can it enter into the thoughts of man, that the toul, which is 
capable of ſuch immenſe perfections, and ot receiving new improve- 
ment to all eternity, ſhall fa// away into nothing, almolt as ſoon as 
it is created ? | | Addiſen's Spectator. 

41. To FALL away. To decline gradually; to fade; 
to languiſn. | 

In a curious brede of needlework one colour alli away by ſuch juſt 
degrees, and another rites ſo inſenſibly, that we ſee the variety, wich- 
out being able to diſtinguiſh the total vanithing of the one rom the 
firlt appearance of the other, Addiſon, 

42. To FALL beck, To fail of a promiſe or purpoſe. 

We have olten Fallen back from our reſolutions. Taylor. 

43. To FALL back, Jo recede; to give way. 

44. To FALL down. daun is ſometimes added to fall, 
though it adds little to the ſignification.] To proſ- 
trate himſelf in adoration. 

All kings ſhall fa// down betore him; all nations 


Shall 1 Au dein to the ſtock of a tree? 


45. To FALL down. To fink ; not to ſtand, 
As ſhe was ſpeaking, ſhe el down for faintnels, lib. xv. 
Down fell the beauteous youth; the yawning wound 


ſhall ſerve him. 
P/. Ixxii. 11. 
1}. xliv. 11. 


46. To FALL down, To bend as a ſuppliant. 


unto thee, I/. xlv. 14. 


47- To FALL from, To revolt; to depart from adhe- 
rence. 
Clarence t 
Is very likely to fu// from him. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
The emperor being much ſolicited by the Scots not to be a help 
to ruin their kingdom, fe// by degrees from the king of England, 
TY Hayward. 
48. To FALL in, To concur; to coincide, 


arguments of the truth. ! Woidward's Nat, liftory. 
His reaſonings in this chapter ſeem to fl in with each other; yet, 


upon a clofer inveſtigation, we thall und them propoled with great 
variety and diſtinction. Atterbury. 


Any ſingle paper that falls i with the popular taſte, aud plcates 


When the war was begun, there ſoon fe// im other incidents at 
home, which made the continuance ol it necellary, Swift, 

49. To FALL im. To comply; to yield to. 
Our tine young ladies readily fa// in with che direction of the gra- 


ver ſort. : ; ee. — Spedtater, 
It is a double misfortune to a nation, which is thus given to change, 


when they have a ſovereign that is pione to fal/ in with all the turns 


and veerings of the people. Addiſon. 
You will find it Lifficult to perſuade learned men to fall in with 
your prajects. dai ſon on Medals, 


That prince applied himſelf firſt to the church of England; and, 
upon their refuſal to fall in with his meaſures, made the like ad- 
vances to the diſſenters, _ Swift, 

50. To FALL off. To ſeparate; to be broken. 

Love cools, friendſhip s of, brothers divide; in cities, muti- 
nies; in countries, diſcord, Shakeſp. X. Lear, 

51. Je FALL . Toperiſh; to die away. 

Languages need recruits to ſupply the place of thoſe words that are 
continually falling off through diſuſe. Felton, 


52. To FALL off. To apoſtatize ; to revolt; to forſake. | 
Oh, Hamlet, what a falling off was there! = Shakeſpeare. 
e e ee i 
-— He never did fa/l off, my ſovereign liege. 
But by the 2 of war. Shaleſp. Henry IV. 
They, accuſtomed to afford at other times either lilence or ſhort / 
aſſent to what he did purpoſe, did then all off and forfake him. 
; Hayward. 
What cauſe 
Mov'd our grand parents, in that happy ftate, 

Favour'd of Heav'n ſo highly, to 740 off | 
From their Creator, and tranſgreſs his will ? Milton. 
Thoſe captive tribes = off | | 

From God to worſhip calves. Milton's Paradiſe Laſt. 


Were 1 always grave, one half of my readers would fa// off from 

me. | Addiſon's & pectator. 
53. To Fal L en. To begin eagerly to do any thing. 
Some coarſe cold ſallad is before thee ſet; 

Bread witli the bran, perhaps, and broken meat; | 

Fall on, and try thy appetite to eat. Dryden's Per/. 

54. To FALL or. {To make an aſſault ; to begin the 

attack. | | 

They fel! on, I made my place: at length they came to the 


0. '] y manner, Addiſon's SpeRator. 
0 come vindictively: as a puniſhment. 
cre fell wrath for it againſt Iſrael, 2 Chron. 


| broomſtatf with me; yl gs fll, Shateſp, Henry VIII. , 


— — W LAS 


Guſh'd out a purple ſtream, and ſtain'd the ground. Dryden, | 


They ſhall fal/ down unto thee; they ſhall make ſupplication | 


Objections all in here, and are the cleareſt and moſt convincing | 


more than ordinary, brings one in à great return of letters, Addiſon. I 


4. To yean; to bring forth. 


2. The act of tumbling from an erect poſture. 


fall on, and hear him not; 
But ſpare his perſon for his father's ſake. 
Draw fl; and when I give the word, 
He pretends, among the reſt, to quarrel with me, to have fallen 


Full ea, 


fall on. Oedipus. 


foul en prieſthood. Dryden's Fables, Pref. 
55. To FALL over. To revolt; to deſert from one fide 
to the other. | 
And do'ſt thou pow fall over to my foes ? 
Thou wear a lion's hide! doff it, for ſhame, - 
And hang a calve's ſkin on thoſe recreant limbs, 


Sb. K. Yohn. 


56. To FALL out, To quarrel; to jar; to grow con- 


tentious. 


Little needed thoſe proofs to one who would have fallen out with 
herſelf, rather than make any conjectures to Zelmane's ſpeeehes. 


Dryd. Span. Fryav. 


Sidney. 
How fell you aut, ſay that? | 
No contraries hold more antipathy, | 
Than I and ſuch a knave. Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 
Meeting her of late behind the wood, | 
Seeking ſweet favours for this hateful fool, 
I did upbraid her, and fall out with her. Tae. | 
The cedar, by the inſtigation of the loyaliſts, fell out with the 


homebians, who had elected him to be their king. . 

| A ſoul exaſperated in ills, falls out 
With every thing, its friend, itſelf. Addiſon's Cato, 
It has been my misfortune to live among quarrelſome neighbours : 
there is but one thing can make us fall out, and that is the inheri- 
tance of lord Strut's eſtate, Arbuthnot's Jebu Bull. 


57. To FALL out, To happen; to befall. | 
Who think you is my Dorus fallen out to be? Sidney. 
Now, for the moſt part, it ſo Falletb out, touching things which 
generally are received, -that although in themſelves they be moſt 
certain, yet, becauſe men preſume them granted of all, we are hard- 
lieſt able to bring proof of their certainty, Hooker, 
It ſo fell out, that certain players 
We o'er-rode on the way ; of thoſe we told him, Sbaleſp. 
Feet ſo it may all out, becauſe their end 
Is hate, not help to me. | ' Milton's Agoniſtes. 
There fel! out a bloody quarrel betwixt the frogs ”wy 97 mice. 
Eſtrange. 
If it ſo fa/l out that you are miſerable for ever, thou haſt no = 
to be ſurpriſed, as if ſome unexpected thing had happened. Tillotſon, 
58. To FALL to, To begin eagerly to eat. 
The men were faſhion'd in a larger mould, 
The women fit for labour, big and bold ; 
Gigantick hinds, as ſoon as work was done, 
To their huge pots of boiling pulſe would run; 


Fall to, with eager joy, on homely food, Dryden's Juv. 


To FALL to, To apply himſelf to. 
They would needs fall to the practice of thoſe virtues which they 
before learned. 


Sidney. 

I know thee not, old man; fall to thy prayers: 
How ill white hairs become a tool and jeſter | Sb. H. IV. 
Having been brought up an idle horſeboy, he will never after fall 


to labour; but is only made fit for the halter, Spenſer, 
They fel} to railing money under pretence of the relief of Ireland. 
Clarendon, 

My lady falls to play: fo bad her chance, 
He mult repair it. Pope, 


60. To FALL ander. To be ſubjeR to; to become the 
ſubject of. 


We know the effects of heat will be ſuch as will ſcarce fall under | 


the conceit of man, if the force. of it be altogether kept in. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Thoſe things which are wholly in the choice of another, f he 
our deliberation, Taylor's Rule of Living Hel . 
The idea of the painter and the ſculptor is undoubtedly that perfect 
and excellent example of the mind, by imitation of which imagined 
form, all things are repreſented which fall under human fight, 
: _ Dryden's Dee 
61, 85 ALL Ander. To be ranged with; to be reckoned 
Wit . . t 1 
No rules that relate to paſtoral can affect the Georgicks, which fall 
wnder that claſs of poetry which conſiſts in giving plain inſtructions to 
the reader, Aadiſon on the Georgicks, 
62. To FALL hh To attack; to invade; to affault. 
. 5 falling upon theſe gallies, had with them a cruel and deadly 
fight. n 


| Knolles. 
An infection in a town firſt fal/s upon children, weak conſtitutions, 


or thoſe that are ſubject to other diſeaſes; but, ſpreading further, 
ſeizes upon the molt healthy, Temple. 


Man fails upon every thing that comes in his way; not a berry or 
mulhroom can eſcape him, Addiſon's Spectator. 
To get rid of tools and ſcoundrels was one part of my defign in 
falling upon theſe authors, Pope to Swift, 


63. To FALL por, To attempt. 


1 do not intend to fa! xpeor nice philoſophical diſquiſitions about 
the nature of time. older on Time, 


64. Jo FALL 2% n. To ruſh againſt, 


At the ſame time that the ſtorm bears upon the whole ſpecies, we 
are falling toul hn one another, Addiſcns 


65. FALL 1s one of thoſe general words of which it is 
very difficult to aſcertain or detail the full ſigniſication. 
It retains in moſt of its ſenſes ſome part of its primi- 
tive meaning, and implies either literally or — 


tively deſcent, violence, or ſuddenneſs. In many of 


its ſenſes it is oppoſed to ri/e; but in others has no 
counterpart or correlative, 
To FALL. v. g. 
1. 'To drop; to let fall, 
To- morrow in the battle think on me, 


And fall thy edgeleſs ſword, deſpair and die. S5. Rich. III. 
It that the earth could teem with woman's tears, 


Each drop, ſhe 2 would prove a crocodile. Shak, Othello, 
raw together; 

And when I rear my hand, do you the like, | 

To fall it on Gonzalo. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 


1 am willing to fa// this argument : 'tis free for every man to write 
or not to write in verſe, as he thinks it is or is not his talent, or as 
he imagines the audience will receive it. 

2. To ink; to depreſs: the contrary to raiſe, 

If a man would endeavour to raiſe or fal/ his voice ſtill by half 
notes, like the ſtops ot a lute, or by whole notes alone without halfs, 
as far as an eight, he will not be able to frame his voice unto it. 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 

3. Todiminiſh ; to let fink : oppoſed to raiſe 
Upon leſſening intereſt to four per cent. you fall the price of your 
native commodities, or leſſen your trade, or elſe prevent not the high 
* 


uſe. Lock 


den. 


They then conceiving, did in yeaning time \ 
Fall party-colour'd lambs, and thoſe were Jacob's. Shakeſpeare. 
FALL. x. / [from the verb.] | 
1. The act of dropping from on high, 


High o'er their heads a mould'ring rock is plac'd, 


That promiſes a fall, and ſhakes at every blaſt, Dryd. An, 


I ſaw him run after a gilded butterfly ; and when he caught it, he 


let it go again, and after it again ; and over and over he comes, and 
up again, and caught it again; or whether his fall enraged him, or 
how it was, he did fo ſet his teeth, and did tear it. hakeſpeare, 


3- The violence ſuffered in dropping from on high. 
matriaze- chamber, happened to have a 

a Eſdr, x. 48. 

0 Spun 


My ſon coming into hi 
F e 


— * 


FAL 


Wa of wine, eps 9 with common water, if the firſt al 
de broken, 1 a ſop, or otherwiſe, ſtayeth above j and 
if once mingled, it ſevereth not aguin, as oil doth, 
Bacon's Phyſical Remains, 
A fever or fall may take away my reaſon, Locke. 
Some were hurt by the /all they got by leaping upon the ground. 
Gulliver's Travels, 
4. Death; nn ; deftruQtion incurred, 
; ail his fall, 
Whom 1 myſelf nnd! down. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
Our fathers were given to the ſword, and for a ſpoil, and had a 
treat / before our enemies, Fed, viii. 9. 
I will begin to pray for myſelf and for them ; for I ſee the falls of 
us that dwell in the land, 2 Hſdr. viii. 17. 
5. Ruin; Diſſolution, | 
Paul's, the late theme of ſuch a muſe, whoſe flight 
Has bravely reach'd and ſoar'd above thy height; 
Now ſhalt thou ſtand, though ſword, or time, or fire, 
Or zeal more fierce than they, thy / conſpire. Denham. 


6. Downfall; loſs ot greatneſs ; declenſion from emi- 
nence ; degradation ; ſtate of being depoſed from a 
high ſtation ; plunge from happineſs or greatneſs into 
miſery or meanneſs, or from virtue to corruption, In 

a ſenſe like this we ſay the /all of man, and the fal! 


'of angels, 
Her memory ö 
handwriting was there to bear teſtimony againſt her fa//, 
Perhaps thou talk'ſt of me, and do'lt enquire 
Oi my reſtraint; why here | live alone z 
And pitieſt this my miſerable ll. ; Danlel's Null War. 
He, careleſs now of int'relt, ſame, or fate, 
Perhaps forgets that Oxtord e'er was great; 
Or deeming meaneſt what we greatelt call, 
Beholds thee glorious only in thy fall, Papo to Parnel, 
J. Declenſion of greatneſs, power, or dominion. 

Till the empite came to be ſettled in Charles the Great, the fa// 
of the Romans huge dominion concurring with other univerſal evils, 
cauſed thoſe times to be days of much affliction and trouble throughout 
the world, ober. 


9. Diminution; decreaſe of value, 

That the improvement of Ireland is the principal cauſe why our 
lands in purchaſe riſe not, as naturally they thould, with the faZ/ of 
our intere(t, appears evidently from the effect the fa// of intereit hath 
had upon houſes in London, Child, 


p. Declination or diminution of ſound ; cadence ; cloſe 


of muſick. 
That (train again z it had a dying - 
O, it came oer my ear, like the (weet South 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, | 
Stealing and giving odours, Sbaleſp. Troelſth Night. 
How (ſweetly did they float upon the wings 
Of filence, through the empty-vaulted night, 
At AB Coe {mouthing the raven down 
Of darkneſs *rill it mid! 
to. Drelivity ; ſteep deſcent. 
Waters when beat upon the thore, or ſtraltned, as the falls of 
bridges, or dathed againit themtelves by winds, give a roaring noiſe, 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
11. Cataract; caſcade; ruſh of water down a ſteep 


place, | 

"There will we fit upon the rocks, 

And (ee the ſhepherds teed their flocks 

By ſhallow rivers, to whoſe falls 

Melodiou birds ling madrigals. Shakeſpeare, 
A whiſtling wind, or a melodious noiſe of birds among the ipread- 

Ing branches, or a pleaſing, o water running violently, cheſe things 

made them to (woon for tear, 5 : Will. 

Down through the crannies of the living walls 


_ 


ſerved as an accuſer of her change, and her own 
Sidney. 


Milton, 


The cryſtal ſtreams deſcend in murm'ring falls, Dryd. Virg. 
"The ſwain, in barren deferts, with ſurprise 

Rees lilies ſpring, and ſudden verdure riſe : | 

And arte, amidit the thirſty wilds, to hear 

New falls of water murm'ring in his car. Pope's Mu. 


Now under hanging mountaingy 
| Bulide the falls of tountaing, 
He makes his moan 4 
Aud calls her gholt, 
For ever, ever, ever loſt) Pope's $1, Cecilia, 
12, The outlet of a current into any other water, 
No tore the fall of the Po into the gulph, it receives into its chan» 
nel conſiderable rivers, | 
13. Autumn; the fall of the leaf; the time when the 
leaves drop from the trees, 
What crouds of patients the town door kills, 
| Or how laft / he raiv'd the verkly bills, Dr yden's Juv, 
14+ Any thing that comes dow, in great quantities, 

Upon a great /«// of rain the current carried away a huge heap of 
apples, J. Eftrange. 

15. The at of felling or cutting down ; as, he fall of 
timber, 

FAILLA'CIOUS, ad. | /allax, Latin; /ullacienx, French. 

1. Producing miſtake ; ſophiſtical, It is never uſed o 
men, but of writings, propoſitions, or things, 

"The Jews believed and atlented to things neithor evident nor certain, 
nor yet u much av probable, but actually talte and /ullacionry fuch 
ay the abſurd doctrines and Rorles of their rabies, South's Sermon, 

5. Deceitful z mocking expectation. 
"The force of that fu/Zactowr truit, 
"That with exhilerating vapour bland 
About thelr. ſpirits had play'd, and in inmoft pow'ry 
Made et, was now exhal'd, Milton's Paradiſe Lift. 
Falle philoſophy inſpires | 
| Milton, 


Failacions hope, 
from fallacions,} Sophiſti- 


| Falta'Ciovaly. afr, [ 
eceive ; with unſoun 


cally ; with purpoſe to rea- 
ſoning. 
We (hall ſo far encourage contradledion, as to promiſe not to oppoſe 


any pen that ſhall /ulfaciogHy refute us. 
o have ſeen how fall the 


| author has ſtated the cauſe, by 
ſuppoling that nothing but unlimited mercy, or unlimited puniſhment, 


8 ate the methods that can be made ule ol. Addiſon, 
Fatta'ciovintss, . / [from fallacienr.] Ten- 
dency to deceive ; ee np 
Fata. „  [ fallacia, Latin; fallace, French.] 
Sophiſm ; logical artifice ; deceit; deceitful argument; 
uſory of ratiocination, 


vu. 


Moſt princes make themſelves another thing from the people by a 

er of argument, thinking themielves kings when the tub. 

„ molt baſely ſubjected, Vidney, 
Until I know this fure uncertainty, 

entertain the far, fallacy, Shak, of Krroxre, 

It were @ mere fallacy, and miltaking to aſcribe that to the force 

of Imagination vpon another dody, which is but the force of imagi.. 


nation wpon the t body, Bacen, 
All men, who can tee an inch defore them, may eaſily detect prof 
fabia ions DIe. 
Farttsttttv. „ / [from H,] Liablenefs to 
be deceived ; uncertainty z poſſibility of errour. 
There de a great deal of Kt in the teltimony of men ; yet 


fame things we may de alimnaſt 4+ certain of, as that the lun (hines, or 


that tive twenties make an hundred. Watts. 


FA'LLIBLE. % , Latin. | 
dn a7 2) be 10. crrove; 


Addijon on Italy, | 


FAL 


4 


row you muſt die. S 7 2 Meaſure for Meaſure. 
He that creates to himſelf thouſands of little hopes, uncertain in the 
promiſe, fallible in the event, and depending upon a thouſand cir- 
cumſtances, often fail his expectations. Taylor. 
Our intellectual or rational powers need ſome aſliſtance, becauſe 
they are ſo frail and Fallible in the preſent ſtate, Halit. 
FA LULU NO. 1. /. [from fall.] Indentings op- 
FA'LLING ix. ſed to prominence. ; 
It ſhows the noſe and eyebrows, with the ſeveral prominences and 
fallings in of the ſeatures, much more diſtinly than any other kind 
of ſigure. Addiſon on Medals, 
Fa'L1.1NG$1CKNRSS. 1. fo [| fall and fickn;fs.] The 
epilepſy ; a diſeaſe in which the patient is without 
any warning deprived at once of his ſenſes, and falls 


down. | ? 
Did Cæſar ſwoon ?—He fell down in the market. piooe, and foam'd 


ſ ,—He hath the falling fickneſs. 
at mouth, and was ſpeechleſs, He - 244% f mg 22 Celar, 
The dogfiſher is good Walton. 


ainſt the falling-fickneſs. 
FA'LLOW., adj.” [palepe, Saxon. | | 
1+ Pale red, or pale yellow. 
How does your fallow greyhound, fir? 
I heard ſay, he was out-run at Cotſale. Shakeſpeare, 
The king, who was exceſſively affected to hunting, had a great 
deſire to make a great park for red as well as fu/loww deer between 
Richmond and Hampton-court, Clarendon. 
2. Unſowed ; left to reſt after the years of tillage. 
[Suppoſed to be ſo called from the colour of naked 


round, ] 

The ridges of the fa/low field lay traverſed, ſo as the Engliſh 
muſt croſs them in preſenting the charge. Hayward, 
3. Plowed, but not ſowed ; plowed as prepared for a 


ſecond aration. | 
Her predeceſlors, in their courſe of government, did but ſometimes 

caſt up the ground ; and ſo leaving it fa//ow, it became quickly over- 

grown with weeds, Hoxwel's Vocal Foreſt, 


| 


4+ Unplowed ; uncultivated, 
Her fallow lees 
The darnel, hemlock, and rank Raney. 
Duoth root upon. hakeſpeare's Henry V. 
5. Unococupled ; negleAed, | 
l 


Shall ſaints in c1vil bloodſhed wallow 
Of ſaints, and let the cauſe lie fallow ? 
Fa'Lt.ow, v. J. from the adjective. ] 


1+ Ground plowed in order to be plowed again, 

The plowing of fa/lows is a benefit to land. Mortimer. 

The beſt ploughs to plow up Summer fa/low with Mortimer. 

2. Ground lying at reſt. 
Within an ancient foreſt's ample verge, 

There ſtands a lonely but a healthful dwelling, 

Built for convenience, and the uſe of life ; 

Around it fa//ows, meads, and paſtures fairy 

A little garden, and a limpid brook, 

By nature's own contrivance ſeems diſpos'd, Rowe's J. Shore, 


oo 


Hudibras, 


] 
To F 
plowing. | 

Begin to plow up fallows : this firſt fa//owving ought to be very 
ſhallow. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 

Fa'.LownEss, u. . [from fallow.] Barrenneſs ; an 

. from bearing fruit. 

6 ike one, who, in her third widowhood, doth profeſs 

Herſelf a nun, ty'd to retiredneſs, 

S' affeQs my muſe now a chaſte fa/lowneſs. Donne, 


FALSE, adj. ¶ fal/ſur, Latin; aux, fauſſe, French.] 
1. Not morally true; expreſſing that which is not 
thought, | | 


Innocence ſhall make 
Falſe accuſation bluſh, and tyranny 
Tremble at patience, Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale, 
There are fu © witneſſes among men. L' Eftrange. 
2, Not phyſically true ; conceiving that which does 
not exiſt, | 
For how can that be {aſe which ev'ry tongue 
Of ev'ry mortal man atfirms for true ? 
Which truth hath in all ages been fo ſtrong, 
As loadſtone like, all hearts it ever drew. 
A farce is that in poetry which nah. is in & picture: the 
rſons and action of a farce are all unnatural, and the manners 
falſe that is, inconſiſting with che characters of mankind, 
Dryden's Dufreſnoy : 


Davies, 


3. Succedaneous ; ſuppoſitious. 

Take a veſſel, and make a falſe bottom of courſe canvaſs : fill it 

with earth above the canvaſs,  Bacon's Nat. Hiſtory, 

4. Deceiving expeRation ; not ſolid ; not ſound, 
| He fell, as a huge rocky cliff, 

Whoſe falſe foundation waves have waſh'd away, 
With dreadful Per; is from the main land reft. Fairy Queer. 
When that flood in its own depths was drown'd, 

It lett behind it 5e and ſlipp'ry ground. Dryden. 

The heart of man looks fair, but when we come to lay any weight 

upon't, the ground is falſe under us. L'Rhrange, 
5. Not agreeable to rule, or propriety, 

Now, ty upon my f«//e French z by mine honour, in true Engllſh, 

| love thee, Kate, Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 

6. Not honeſt ; not juſt, 


The true prince may, for recreation, prove a f/ſe thief; for the 


poor abuſes ot the times want countenance, Shakeſp, 
Men are ſpunges, which, to pour out, receive; 
| Who know fa//e play, rather than loſe, deceive, Donne. 


7. Treacherous; perfidious ; traiterous; deceitful; 
hollow. 
| I grant him bloody, 
Luxurious, avaricious, %, deceitful, 
Sudden, malicious, tmacking of ev'ty fin 
That has a name. Shaheſpeare's Macbeth, 


Faſſe of heart, light of ear, bloody of hand. Shakeſp. 
A man to whom he had committed the truſt of his ron, in 
making him his chamberlain ; this man, no ways diſgraced, no ways 
diſcontent, no ways put in fear, turns falſe unto him. optics 
| Bacon's Uenry VI. 
So haſt thou cheated Theſeus with a wile, 
Againſt thy vow, returning to beguile 
Under a borrow'd name z as falſe to me, 
So falſe thou art to him who ſet three tree. Dryden, 
The ladies will make a numerous party againſt him, for bein 
Falſe to love in torlaking Dido, Dryden“ Virgil. 
8. Counterfeit ; hypocritical ; not real; as, a falſe 
diamond. 
Falſe tears true pity moves: the ki 
To looſe his 8 +. Ne An. 
In all theſe ſenſes ue is the word oppoſed.” 
Ausr. adv, Not truly ; not honeſtly ; not exaQly ; 
falſely, : . A 
What thou would'ſt hight 
That thou would'it holily ; would'(t 8 0 
And yet would 't wrongly win, Shatypeare's Macbeth, 


Te Fats, v. 4. [from the noun.] 
1. To violate by failure of veracity, 
Ae not enough that to this lady mild, 
Thou H hath thy faith with peijury Þ 
To deceive, 
Fair ſeernly pleaſance each to other makes, 


- Fairy Queen, 


* 


| 


Do not falſify your reſolution with hopes that are falls: to mor- | 


ALLOW, v. 1. To plow in order to a ſecond] 


And in his fa/ſed fancy he her ta 

To be the faireſt wright that lived wy * Þ 4 

3. To make feints ; as fencers commonly dg, * 

But, Guyon, in the heat of all his ſtriſe 

Was wary wiſe, and cloſely did await * 
Advantage, whilſt his foe did rage moſt 

Sometimes athwart, ſometimes he ſtrook 

And falſed oft his blows t' illude hi 

4. This word is now out of uſe, 


FarsZEUTAAT ID. adj. [ falſe and heart.] 1 
rfidious ; deceitful ; hollow. keachen | 
The traiterous or treacherous, who have miſleg oth 
puniſhed; and the neutrals and falſehearred friends 
who have ſtarted aſide like a broken bow, he noted. 
Fa't.sxHooD. . J. (from ede. | 
1. Want of truth; want of veracity, 
Artificer of fraud; he was the firſt 
That praQtis'd falſbood under ſaintly how, | 
All deception in the courſe of life is, indeed, nothing ef Min 
reduced to practice, and falſehood paſſing from words wel * 


2. Want of honeſty; treachery; deceitfulneg,. peg 


rife ; 
bim trait, 
m with ſuch bait, p 


ens, are ſ 
and f 
'D 


Nothing wants, but that thy ſhape, l 
Like his, and colour ſerpentine, may ſhow 
Thy inward fraud, to warn all creatures from thee 
Henceforth ; leſt that too heav'nly form, pretended 
To helliſh fa/ſbood, ſnare them. | 
3. Alie; a falſe aſſertion. 
In your anſwers there remains fal/bood, 
4. Counterfeit ; impoſture. 
For no fa/ſbood can endure 
Touch of celeſtial temper, but returns 
Of force to its own likeneſs. 
FalLSsELV. adv, [from falſe.) 
1. Contrarily to truth; not * 
Simeon and Levi ſpake not only fa//ely but inſidiouf 
critically, abuſing proſelytes and religion. 
Already were the Belgians on our coaſt, 
Whoſe fleet more mighty every day became 
By late ſucceſs, which they did falſely boaſt, 
And now by firſt appearing ſeem'd to claim. Dryd, 40. 
Tell him, I did in vain his brother move, "9M 
And yet he falſely ſaid he was in love; 
Falſely ; for had he truly lov'd, at leaft 
He would have giv'n one day to my requeſt, Dy. Aur 
Such as are treated ill, and upbraided frlſely, find out win). 
mate friend that will hear their complaints, and endeavour to HN 
their ſecret reſentments. Adiifon't Sedus, 


2. Erroneoufly; by miſtake. | 
He knows that to be inconvenient which we falſely think conn, 
nient for us. Smalridge's$, 


3. Perfidiouſly ; treacherouſly ; deceitfully. 


Fa't.srness, #. %. [from fal/e.] 
1. Contrariety to truth. 


2. Want of veracity; violation of promiſe. 
Suppoſe the reverſe of virtue were ſolemnly enacted, und th 
practice of fraud and rapine, and perjury and falſeneſe to a muy 
word, and all vice were eſtabliſhed hy a law, would that which w 
now call vice gain the reputation of virtue, and that which we we 
call virtue grow odious to human nature? Tim, | 
3. Duplicity ; deceit ; double dealing. 
Piety is oppoſed to hypocriſy and inſincerity, and all fals 
ſoulneſs of intentions, eſpecially to perſonated devotion, 
57 : Hammond's Fundam 
4. Treachery ; perfidy ; traiterouſneſs. 
King Richard might create a perfect gueſs, 
That great Northumberland, then falſe to him, 
Would of that ſeed grow to a greater falſeneſt. Shale), 
The prince is in no danger of being betrayed by the 155 
_ Cheated by the avarice of ſuch a ſervant. 
Fa'r.8kR., #. . [from falſe.) A 
erite. Now obſelete. 
Such end had the kid ; for he would weaned be 
Of craft coloured with ſimplicity ; 
And ſuch end, pardie, does all them remain, 
That of ſuch falſer's friendſhip been fain, —Spenſer's Pub, 


FALsITIABL E. adj. [from fal/ifp.] Liable to 
counterfeited or corrupted, 
F 


yr 2 1. /. [ falſification, French, from 
falls 

1. The act of counterfeiting any thing ſo u th 
make it appear what it is not. 

Concerning the word of God, whether it be by miſconſtruftioadt 
the ſenſe, or by fa//ification of the words, wittingly to endewait 
that any thing may ſeem divine which is not, is very plainly toad 
and even to falſify Divine evidence, which injury, offered but uus 
men, is moſt worthily counted heinous. Hale. 

To counterfeit the dead image of a king in his coin is an H 
offence ; but to counterfeit the living image of a king in his 
exceedeth all fa{/fications ; except it ſhould be that of a Mi 
that counterfeits Divine honour, hu 

2. Confutation. | | . 
The poet invents this fiction to prevent poſterity from ſearching 
aſter this iſle, and to preſerve his ſtory from detection of Jn 


Fa'1.s1F18R, . /. [from fal/if9.] 
1. One that, counterfeits ; one that makes any thing t0 
ſeem what it is not. 
It happens in theories built on too obvious or too ſew experineth 
what happens to fa/fffers of coin; for counterfeit money will ® 
dure ſome one proof, others another, but none of them all Bol 


2. A har; one that contrives falſehoods. 4 
Boaſters are naturally fa/#fers, and the le, of a 
put their ſhams the — ret Se L' Eftranyh 


To FA'LSIFY, v. 4. [ falfifier, French.] 
1. To counterfeit ; to forge ; to produce ſo 
that which in reality it is not, | 
We cannot excuſe that church, which through corrupt tranſlation 
of ſcripture, delivereth, inſtead of divine ſpeeches, any thing e 
nant unto that which God ſpeaketh ; or, through falſified _ 
propoſeth that to the people of God as Scripture, which 1s Hoke 


et 
no Scripture. f . iſ 0 
eee 


. 
k 


Mig, 


Ys nay h 
rk 


H. x. 
7 x 


deceiver; an Ur 


mething fot 


The Iriſh bards uſe to 
pleaſe or diſpleaſe any man. 

Falififying the balance by deceit. 

2. To confute ; to prove falſe, 
Our Saviour's 8 ſtands good 
temple, and the diſſolution of the Jewiſh economy, 
ans united all their endeavours, under Julian 

battle and fa/ffy the prediction. 

3. To violate; to break by falſehood. \— hy you 
It hall be thy work, thy ſhameful work, which is * Fl tes 
— uns to make him live to ſee thy faith fa//ified, and his Sidney 


He ſuddenly falffed his faith, and villalnouſly flew Sehne 9, 
» * . : leſs than 
he was bathing himſelf, miſtruſting . ef 1 
all the 88 oo 
the moſt importan of Pi 


in the destruction dl d 


when Jew 


tate, ® 
m_w 


* 


king, as 

falſehood of the pirate. 

This ſuperadds treachery to 
crime z 'tis the Fal dhe 


4. To pierce; to run through. 
His creſt is raſh'd away, his ample ſhield 


D 


goodly purpaſee there A they lit; 


| 1. ald d, and round with jav'line fill'd, 


1 


7 


1 
1 


*́̃ _ - © man FAN 


5 : writes thus : My friends at | occaſioned by a true h hege, bot not * ls ' ho ns . 1313 1 middle gen! 8 . 
Of 07 700 oa an innovation L he fact is | nothing more familiar than this. no Locks 2 It hey hin 16 and Unger | 
the ed ; for remember not to have ead it in any author; 7. Eaſy; unconſt I. | fame 


- be found in & 27 4 Fairy veen. But H ; | Menecrates and 1 f | | 
though perhaps * N why am 1 forbidden to borrow from the u muſe; und in * 112 kak) . Make the fea ſerre them. Shake. Antony and Cleopatra. 
ſuppoſe it be not Len wanting in my native and ſports in looſe famif iar ſtrains, - Addifon. | FA Mõοnονεt v. adv. [from With renown 
— — = given us a rule for coini words, fi greeo 8. Too nearly acquainted, : 2 ix | | 


3 2 ; % 9 8 Pak we” Þ 
is not Engliſh. I micht ia have contented myſelf Love is a familiar; there is il Shakefo, I An inſtrument uſed by Pes to move the air and 
hs a bs (hield was pierced, and bored, and ſtuck hy, Jave= Ef 7 no evil angel but love. 25 3 | | 12 


8 with great celebration. 

e? . words are joined with them which A poor man found a prieſt familiar wich his wife, and becauſe | 1 1 aorry iched / 
fone calant eſpecial m_— 4405, in this place, to mean | be ſpake it abroad, and could not prove it, the prieſt ſued him for | ' op oo ——— Kun * * | | 
1 ed of Turaus was hot of proof againft the ſpears and ee Camden. Had virtuous uncles to protect his grace. Shakeſp. Rich. II. 
that the ſhield of, ane 4 Bad plereed It through and through | FAMILIAR. 2. /. by | Kon oma rag aged" op race. 112 An. 
go the Trojans, Wi ; 1 2 ey looked on t culars as things famox/ly ſpoken of and 
any laces Te words which accompany this new one makes 1. _ OR one long acquainted. | 1 and warthy to be — ind read.  'Grew's Cof. 

in: ; | e $ a noble gent! ; : | : nag: g Rs: Bas 
my meaning 2 e e | 3 Ae iy mr oy _ Ayn nr . /. [from famous: | Celebrity; great 
j er faſt in neſſum canto, . Arioſto, cant. ul.. this affects him. rho. Rogers. FAN. Lats 

Eb, canoot otherwiſe de turned than by falſified : for his ſhield . A demon ſu ed to attend at call. N. *. 4 [wammus, tin. 


AMILIA'RITY. a. / [ familiarite, French; from fam. Cool themſelves, | 8 
* en. 4 » , | . t ; I bl 4. 
liv | „ich all this effort, was not able to naturaliſe the new | der: 2 nad . | With aber eg with all this 2 Nat. 
2 which I have never ſeen copied, except once 8 1. Ea neſs of converſation ; omiſſion of ceremony 3 af. | | Flavia, the leaſt an fi teſt; toy : 9 ' 
— nameleſs writer, and which indeed deſerves not to be re- | _ . habi 4 | I on Moron: . | 
ceived, e T tell lies to violate truth. | ; 2. cquaintance; itu E. f 'F { u ot : f th an would prove 8 
strv. v. . 10 3 We contraRt at laſt ſuch an ihtimacy and fam{/iarity with them, || An engine of ſmall force in love; | 
1 ihn point have we gained, that it is abſolutely and univerſally | a mater it dieidt and rkſome for us to r N 
unlawful to lie and 2 3 3. Eaſy intercourſe, 7 | ogy agen 3 7 9 18 5 : 
Fans tr v. . { fo * K th . thoſe ervure, wherein they || N ny 0 may enjoy the moſt intimate familiarities | That it wean mobs ue 62 id's bow; 0 
ner eek ſettled, that they pay unto fag the whole ſum | - an Ms... Pages Gives coolneſt to the matchleſs dame, | 
are fo determinateſy ing de SAA. Hooker, | To VAMILIARI'ZE, v. 4. [ familiariſer, French. ] 4 To every other breaſt a flame, . Atterbury, 
of _— him ſuch fa/firies obtrude ? 1, To make familiar; to make eaſy by habitude; to The modeſt fa was lifted up no n 
And * mortal the wiſe delude? Sandys. make common. 


2 And virgins ſmil'd at what they bluſh'd before; Pope. 
il t make any alteration, ,either in the truth or To brine d fi ta ; rien 2. Any thing ſpread out like © oma fan into a . 
Probability does 2 — — * 8 of their | 2+ To bring down from a ſtate of diſtant ſuperiority. | ; 
falſity 0 1ngs 5 8 ' 


pearance to the underſtanding Seth. | 5 N.. rer * with a look of compaſſion and affa- -- ang e wi A es baſe. by | 
. or ap I k : ilify that familiarized him to my imagination, and at once diſ- 8 a peacock and crane were in n |; ſpread his 
71 an errour; a falſe aſſertion or poſition. pellet all fear and apprehenſions. ang "Addiſon's Spectater. tail, and challenged the other to ber him fuch =P feathers | 
% That Danubius ariſeth from the at vg apy that the dag bs FaMYLIARLY. adv. [from familiar.) | | ON ' . L Eftrange. : 
higher towards th North, — ooh * . 1, Unceremoniouſly; with freedom like that of long | 3. The inſtrument by which the chaff is blown'away 
by the reftorer of Epicuruss Glanville's Scepfis. | acquaintance. | «FJ a wo. yo Ae R l Van, French. wx ' | 
% FALTER. w. u. [ faltar, to be — Spaniſh ; | ago go that 1 Tenge * | | * Fer = — wi ri 1 OO 1 ng; 8 „ | 
41 a ſtammerer, Iſlandick, which probably ' WO FRG * ol, and chat with you, With the fan, | JF. xxx. 24 : * 
vaulttur, . | 4 Your ſawcineſs will jeſt upon my love. Shak. Comedy of Err. | | a and 7; XXX. 24. 
a word from the ſame radical, ] He talks as familiarly of John of Gaunt as if he had been ſworn IS N 565 bot ian 2 ee frowri, 2 hy 
To heſitate in the utterance of words. | brother to him; and 1 M be ſworn he never ſaw him but once in Puffer a al, ingo ie powerfu fon, 3 
l, With faltering tongue, and trembling ev'ry vein, the Tiltyard, and then he broke his head. TP For th 0 N , er ight away. Shak, roll. and 27 
Tell on, quoth ſhe. Fairy Queen. | The governour came to us, and, after ſalutations, ſaid familia ry, For 18 ai ing of corn is commonly uſed either a wicker- an, or 
The pale afliſtants on each other ſtar d, F | ' . he was come to viſit us, and called _ a my. and 0 him 1 n 16 Rev? ee; winks H Js 
ich gaping mouths for iſſuing words prepar d 1 5 „ , Bacon's New Atlantis. *. i a ; N 8 
e ſounds upon oF P_ ungs D 2. Commonly ; frequently; with the unconcernedneſs ee indy Fj A habe on un ye | | ; 
44 } , . . * * I : d 8 
And dy'd imperfect on the fa . ow or eaſineſs of long cuſtom, . \. | And to the neighb'ring maple wing'd his flight, © Dryden. 
He changes, gods ! and fa/ters at the queſtion Leſſer miſts and fogs, than thoſe which covered Greece with ſo . oP 1 W. "ag wy 
His fears, his _—_ * 1h him guilty. Smith. | long darkneſs, do familiarly preſent our ſenſes with as great alte- 5* An ink v uy ar foie 45 * din hid . ks ; 
2. 'To fail in any act ot the body. | rations in the ſun and moon, ; 6 4 ORG OO ITT OT OR A. AY ſels: tra- 
n end metas , TO OY ſtones | 43. Eaſily; without ſolemnity ; without form kf y. rer of _— is a fan to Ne that love, . Hooker, 
rove armed lonaiers, . orace ſtil with graceful negligence | 55 . RD | 
Shall falter under foul rebellious arms. ShakeſÞ, Richard II. 4 os www. e ry AER EN e 1. To cool or recreate with a fan. 
He found his legs alter. | \ Wiſeman's Surgery. | Will, like a friend, familiarly convey ; gde was fanned into flumbers by her ſlaves, Se 
z. To fail in any a of the underſtanding. | The trueſt notions fi the ealieſt wa 


How far idiots are concerned in the want or weakneſs of any-or | FAMPLLE. 


, | F "OP * 2. To ventilate; to affect by air put in motion. 
all faculties, an exact obſervation of their ſeveral ways of faltering 1 [en famille, French. ] In a family way; | Let every teeble humour ſhake * beats ; 


Voour enemies, with nodding of plumes, 


would diſcover, 


e. . 1 F. into deſpair. Shakefp. Cortolanur. 
Jo Fark. v. 4. To ſift; to cleanſe, This word NN | "The? No toes RE es a ee 
ſeems to be merel dr rap Ja prorineul. ASE Who at their dinners, en famille, | : FIR it And fan our people _ Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
Barley for malt mult be weet, and clean faitered from Get leave to ſit whene er you l. „„. ˖ ; ; - 
dall, ſed an oats ', * Mor timer's Huſbandry. | FA“NMIL v. 1. /. [ familia, Latin; famille, French. wo E S er 3 1 
Fa'LrttINGLY. adv. [from falter.] With heſitation; | 1. Thoſe who live in the fame houſe; houfchold. | Solac'd the woods, and ſpread their painted wings, = 
with difficulty z with feebleneſs. i The night made little impreſſion on myſelf; but I cannot anſwer | - Till ev'n. ; Milion'r Paradiſe Left. 

Ja FAL E. b. a. | famler, Daniſh.] To heſitate in | for my whole family; for my wiſe prevailed on me to take ſome- The farming wind upon her boſom blow 
the ſpeech. This word I find only in Skinner. | what. S..] © To meetthe Aae wind the boſom roſe: _ 

FAME, a. / [ fama, Latin; oa, Dorick.] | 2. Thoſe that deſcend from one common progenitor; a | The fanning wind and purling ſtreams continue her par: ; 

1. Celebrity ; renown; = race; a tribe; a generation. 0 = | 5 Dryden's Cymon and Iphigenia, 
The houſe io be duilded for the Lord muſt be exceeding magni- | Of Gerſhon was the family of the Libnites. Numb. „ b n N 
fical, of fame and of glory throughout all countries. Chro. | 3. A courſe of deſcent; a logy. | | 2 E poo Lach with fultry air, 4 5 

The of fame will not ſuffer endowments to lie uſeleſs. | | If thy ancient but ignoliſe blood | | | Pants on her neck, and fax: * parting Bain. Pope; * 
r Spectator. os _ — —— ever ſince the flood, 3 To ſeparate, 40 by winnowin Fn . 

What is this fame, for which we thoughts emplo o and complain mily is young, : ome tl, IR Ns Ot 

The wry W which other men enjoy? I Pope. Nor own thy fathers have been Coels fo long. | Pope. I have collected ſome few, therein fanning 55 os omitti 
2. Report; rumouu. I. A claſs; a tribe; a fpecies. * We e wicked; but as hel Oar 7 ore 
We have heard the fame of him, and all that he did in Egypt. There be two great familtes of things, ſulphureous and mercurial, The wind drives, ſo the wicked ſtiall 22 8 

Fel. ix. 9. | inflammable and not inflammable, es and crude, oily and In judgment, G 5 Milton, 

1 ſhall ſhew what are true fames, acon. | watry, | acon's Natural Hiftory. | FANATieISsM. nf, [from fanatic.) Enthuſiaſm; re- 

Fauup. adj. [from  fame.] Renowned ; celebrated; | p,'y1ys, ». . [ famine, French; famer, Latin. ] Scarcity | -1;9jous frenzy. þ (wp ? ; 

much talked of, of food; th; diſtreſs for want of victuals. church whoſe doctrines are derived from the clear fountains of 
He is fam'd for mildneſs, peace and prayer. Shak. H. VI. Our caſtle's ſtrength | the Scriptures, whoſe ly and diſcipline are formed upon the . 
4 1 the Clarian god, Will laugh a ſiege to ſcorn : here let them lie, moſt my 6 mode of antiquity,' which has ſtood unſhaken 
Since Fiete mien made fegt the wd "Till famine and the ague eat them, up. Shakop, Macbeth, | 


y the moſt furious affaults of popery on the one hand, and fana- 
c 


Dryden. 7 | . 2 
Aritdes was an Athenian philoſopher; PRE Ri Lap: Famines have not been of late obſerved to be rare, partly becauſe i/m on the other; has trjumplion, over all the arguments of its ene 


of the induſtry of mankind, partly by thoſe ſu come b mies, and has nothing now to contend with but ſlanders and 
| viſdom ; but converted to Chriſtianity. Addiſon. ſea, but rincpally by che Bade of God. _ ; Hale. kr re "y wy R . 
Fuss. ad, Corp fame.) Having no fame; with- is city never felt a ſiege before, | FANATTICK. adj. [ fanaticus, Latin; fanatique, Fr. I 
out renown. Not in uſe. : But from the lake receiv'd its daily ſtore Enthuſiaſtick ; truck with a ſuperſtitious frenzy. 
Then let me, fameleſs, love the fields and woods, : Which now art ufe and: millions crondel here, | Oſiris, Iſis, Orus, and their train, | 
The fruitful water'd vales and running floods. May's Virgil. | _ Famine will ſoon in multitudes appear. Dryd. Indlam Emp. With monR'rous ſhapes and forceries abus'd 
FAMILIAR. adj. f familiaris, Latin.] To FA'MISH. v. 4. [from fames, Latin; ſamit, old Fanatick Egypt, and her prieſts, to ſeek 
1, Domeſtick ; relating to a family, French. Their wand'ring — 1 in brutiſh forms. Milton. 
They range familiar to the dome. i Pope. | 1. To kill with hunger; to ſtarve; to deſtroy by want FARA TIck. . J. from t ea ger. An enthuſiaſt; 
2. Aﬀable ; not formal; eaſy in converſation. of food. | 5 a man mad with wild notions of religion. 
Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. Shak. Hamlet. What, did he marry me to fami/b me? Shakeſpeare. | | The double armature of St. Peter is a more deſtructive engine, 
Be not to femiliar with Poins 3 for he miſuſes thy favours ſo much, The pains of fami/b'd Tantalus he'll feel, 
that he ſwears thou art to marry his ſiſter Nell. Shakeſp. And Siſyphus, that labours up the hill 


than the tumultuary weapon ſnateht up by a fanatich, Decay of Piely. 
3. U 3 „ b ud Al] than 
« Unceremonious ; free, as amon rſons long ac- rowling rock in vaing and curſt Ixion's wheel, en. | 1, Imaginative; rather guid 1magination rea- 

quainted. ; ; pub nh 2. To kill by deprivation or denial of any thing.neceſ- | fon: of perſons. 5 Bees 
Kalandar ſtreicht thought he ſaw his niece Parthenia, and was ſary to life, ilton uſes it with / 7 Some fanciful men have expected nothing but confuſion and ruin 
about in ſuch familiar ſort to have ſpoken unto her;; but ſhe; in grave | Thin air 5 from thole very means, whereby both that and this is moſt'effec- 
honourable manner, gave him to underſtand that he was miſ- Above the elouds will pine his entrails groſs, | | tually prevented. Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 

8 Sid And famiſh him of breath if not of bread. Milton. | 2, Die 


We | 3 Ne ted by the imagination, not the reaſon; full of 
bee brought into knowledge by frequent | 7 FA“M 1s. wv. u. To die of hunger; to ſuffer extreme] wild images: of thin 
or cuſtom. 


0 hunger. What treaſures did he ury in his ſumptuous' buildings? and | 
a ee not how the Scripture could be poſſibly made familiar unto Haywar 


You are all reſolved rather to die than to famiſh, Shakeſp. | ho fooliſh and fanciful were they? ard. 
unleſs far more , ; | . | It would ſhow as much ſingularity to deny this, as it does a fanci- 
ſermon can be CO inn * g A Fa'MISHMENT:. . /+ [from fam ] The pain'of hun- ful facility to affirm it. oY Garth's Preface — 
Let us chuſe ſuch noble counſel, | ger; want of food. mw IFA Nr. adv. [from fanciful.) According to the 
Ar thy. "+ or peace, or both at onee, may be p 1 8 wh th RT |  wildneſs of imagination. | 
"PO "PEO n. reer * \Fa'ncreviness, v. / [from fanciful.) Addiction to 
Receſs and only conſolation leſt Fearing to ſuffer thirſt and 3 | f the pleaſures of imagination; habit of following fancy 
0 1 to our eyes ; Milton's Paradiſe Loft. In poilon'd portion drank. Hakewill on Providence, rather than reaſon. | | 
which = abi de, dl the wind, —_— _ 3 Famo'srTY. . /. [from famous. Renown ; celebrity. eber, e en Oe 88 wr yp ves 1 
new re- 7 Whs n q | muc ancifuincjs towards 
a — 5 . Watts on the Mind, F a'novus. ad; [ famenx French 4 famoſur Latin). 4. of the —— motions, and aſtrological calculations. Hale. 
E Onged with; accuſtomed; habituated by * n 


4 { | 

1. Renowned; celebrated; much talked of and praiſed. TAROT: * 80 4 be 1 , e. 

Or chang'd at length, and to the place conform'd | T the Fiſhy eli ee nf | \ | ri. Imagination; the power by which the mind forms to 

In temper and in England ne er loſt a king of fo much worth, Sha. Hex. VI. : . * BY . 

— five heat, . Milton. | ö 7 up bees] Moſes two hundred rand) fey 5 of the __ 1 dees repreſentations of things, perſons, 
i : » famour in ation, men of renown. , xvi. 2. | or ſcenes of being. | 

N families n a — 8 


| | e famous among women; for they had executed judg- Shakeſpeare, fancy's ſweeteſt child | 
; and names got to then, chem, they are lodged me- ment upon her. . 155 | Exeki xxiik. 10. Warble his hive 3 wild. Milton 
wes amazed: bow ſo im tend groveling an inſet” l. | bus was phy ROD for counterſeiting all - baſe things; as | In the ſoul | 
— ſuch inhuman — and info fam! _ a — u earthen aq tay a 1 rogues N * ch og 1 8 \ yy 2 ſerve 
| | "1 tumbling in the, mirez whereupon he was u us. | aſon as chief: among theſe fane 
Patient permit the ſadly-pleafing firai * Travels, I ſhall be nam'd among the famouſeft | t ich- the five watchful ſenſes re 9 
Familiar now with grief, * 5 1 Of women, ſung at ſolemn feſtivals, Milton's Agonifier. | She ferme imaginations, airy tha 
6 Common: freq » your tears refrain, ope's Odyſſey. Many, befides myſelf, have heard 2 Waller own, that | | Which reaſon joining, or digjoining, frames 
Th a weg h uent. | he derived the harmoty of hid numbers [from the Godfrey of Bul- | All what we affirm, or what deny, and call 
ag hypotheſis may be reduced the errours that may be | lan, turned into Englith by Faltfix, Dryden. Our knowledge, or opinion, g 


% 


Milton 7e. 


= 


. bo AIC? TIT 


From hope to ſeur, from joy tw doubt 
Whom we , now a goddeſs call, 
Divinely grac'd in ſeature, 
g. 
| „ the imagination than the 
on, 
, the higher t of 
PO ge od goa + oy ney wean 


9. Something that pleaſes or entertains without rea 


Sponſor, 
Favs. %. | fare, French; finnw, Latin.) A we 


FAN 


no evidenee affects the fancy fo ſtrongly ns that of ſenſe, | 
gl 


yet there is other evidence wh 
£lear « conviction to our reaſon, 
Love is by fancy led about, 


n, and as 
yes as full . be, 


A perſon of a full and a who was not diſturbed by 

any ſent The rin | ing might be 1. 
ave alwa a earning 

and — 42 ehil wi Locke, 


The little chapel called the Salutation is very neat, and built 


with « pretty fancy. Addiſon am Italy. 
4. Image ; conception 1 thought. 
How now, my lord, why do you wow alone z 
Of —＋ ˖ ·ſ ie your companions making, 
Uſing thoſe thoughts which ſhould indeed have died 
I 10 — oy, think bo } ; Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
« Inclination; liking; fondneſs. | 
n ay a e. L' Eftrange. 


His fancy lay extremely to travelling 
or you, Fo Rahn, look you arm yourſelf, 
To fit your fancler to your father's will; 


Ot elſe the law of Athens yields you up 
To death, or to a vow of finglo life, Shakeſpeare, 
A reſemblance in humour or opinion, a fancy for the ſame buſi- 


neſs or diverſion, is a ground of affection, Collier. 
6. In Shakeſpeare it ſignifies love. 
Tell me where je fancy bred, 
Or in the heart, or in the head? 
How begot, how nouriſhed ? 
It is engender'd in the eyes, 
With gazing fed, and fancy dies 
In the cradle where it lies, 
7. Caprice; humour; whim, 
' True worth ſhall gain me, that it may be ſaid 
Haoſert, nat fancy, once a woman led, Dryden's Ind. Emp. 

The ſultan of Egypt kept a correſpondence with the Jaco- 
bites towards the head of the Nile, for fear they ſhould take a fancy 
to turn the courſe of that river. ; Arbuthnot, 

One that was juſt entring upon a long journey, took up a fancy 
of putting a trick upon Mercury, L'Eftrange, 
1. Falſe notion. 

The altering of the ſcent, colour, or taſte of ſruit, by infuſing, 
mixing, or cutting into the bark or root of the tree, herb, or flower, 
any coloured, aromatical, or medicinal ſubſtance, are but fancies : 
the cauſe is, for that thoſe things have paſſed their period, and 
nouriſh not. Bacon's Natural _=_ b 

e 


Shateſp. Mere bant of Venice, 


or value, 
London-pride is a pretty fancy for borders, Mortimer, 

To Viſncy, v. . | rom the noun.] To imagine; to 
believe without being able to prove, 

All are not always bo 
religion, much leſs w whom they may faxcy to be fo: all are al- 
ways obliged to love its true friends, and to pray for its very ene- 
mies. Strutt's Sermon, 

If our ſearch has reached no farther than ſimile and metaphor, 
we rather fg than know, and are not yet penetrated into the 
infide and reality of the thing: but content ourſelves with what 
our \maginations furniſh us with. Locke, 

7% Va'ncy, v. a | | ; 

1. Jo portray in the mind; to image to himſelf; to 
imagine, 

But he whoſe noble genius Is allow'd, 
Who with ſtreteh'd pinion ſoars above the crowd; 
Who -mighty thought can clothe with manly dreſs, 1:07 
Le whom I fancy, but can neter expreſs, =—=Dryden's Juv. 

1. To like; to be plenſed with, 

Ninus both admiring her judgment and valour, her with 
her perſon and external beauty, fancied her fo ſtrongly, as, ne 
yleQing all princely reſpects, he took her from her hutband, 

| Raleigh's Hiftory, 

It Is. @ Hittle hard that the queen cannot demolith this town in 

whatever manner the pleaſeth to fancy, 


\ Swift, 
FA'NCYMONG KK, / | from; fancy.] One who deals in 
tricks of imagination, 

"There is « man haunts the foreſt, that abuſes our young plants 
with carving Roſalind on their barks; hangs cles upon hawthorns, 
and elegies on bramblesy all, forſooth;, deilying the nams of Roſalind, 
If 1 could meet that fancymorger, A would give him ſome good coun» 
fel; for he ſeems to have the quotidiay of love upon him. Sbate/p. 

Fa'ncy81CK, adj, Lang and A.] One whoſe imagi- 
* is unſound; one whoſe diſtemper is in his own 
mind, 

"Vis not neceſſity, but opinion, that makes men miſerable; and 

hen we come to be Y, there's nocure, J. Kftrange, 
Faxv for fannd, It is retained in Scotland. 
This when as true by tryal he out ſand, 
He bade to open wide his brazen gate, 


a place conſecrated to religion. A poctical word, 
Nor fave nor vapitol,. 
The prayers of priest, nor times of ſacrifice, 


338 all of fury, Mall litt up 

'hoix rotten privilege Shalteſdrare's Cortolanur, 

Oh Leite who kept the ſacred / 

Of Juno, now (he ſeem'd, Dryden's An, 
Yet fome to e, repair'd, and humble rites 

Pertormi'd to Thor and Woden, fabled gods, 


Who with their vot'ries In one ruin thar'd, Philipe, 
A ſacred fave in Kyypr's fruitful lands, 
Hewn tom the 'Vheban mountain's rocky womb. Tickeht. 
5 Ihe * ate 28 nom the indultrious Walns, 
zom men their cities, and from gods their faxer, Pope, 
FANFARON, %% | French, from the Spaniſh, Ori. 


inally in Arabick it ſignifies one who promiſes what 
cannot perform, * | 
1. A bully; a heQor, 
Virgil makes /Enear a bold avower of hls own virtues, which, in 
the civility of our poety, is the Quote a fanfaron or hector, 
"ven wn Dramatich Pocſy. 
1. A bluſterer; a boaſter of more than he can — 
There re in the trials of wit too, as well as in feats of 
mei and none (6 forward ty engage bn argument or difcourſe as 
hade that ate ea able wo go through with it, 4. 
Faro N Abr. . / (om fanfaren, French.] A 
Nluſter i a tumour of felitious dignity, 
The dithop copied this proceeding from the farferonade of Monſieur 
Swifh, 


neut ute. 
Ye FANG. „ @. [pangan, Saxon; waerger, Dutch, 


To ſeize; to gripe; to clutch, I. 
in Devonſhire nt her Af om 
DeſtruMtion ,, mankind ! 


Fane. x. /. [from the verb.] 


1. The long tuſks of a boar or other animal by which 
the prey l feized and held "« op 
Le 


to hate and puniſh the true enemies of 


N 


And churliſh chiding of the Winter's wind; 
Which, when it bites and blows upon my body, 
Ev'n 'till I ſhrink with cold, I ſmile and mY "TFT 
This is no flattery, Shakeſp. As e 5 
Some creatures have overlong or outgrowing teeth, which we e 


ry wen pen og, ed 


Prepar'd to fly, 
The fatal ſang — g within his thigh, 
And cut the nerves: the nerves no more 
The bulk the bulk unprop'd, falls headlong on the plain. Dryd. 
Then charge, — 4 e lion to the rage 
Of fangs and claws, and, ſtooping from your 
Rivet the panting ſavage to the ground, 
2. The nails; the talons. _ . ; 
3. Any ſhoot or other thing by which hold is . 5 
re to be treate 
. eg op OO. 2 Evelyn's Kalendar. 
Fand ED. adj, [from fang.] Furniſhed with fangs or 
long teeth; furniſhed with any inſtruments of deſtruc- 
tion, which can be exerciſed in imitation of fangs. 
M wh 8 | P 
Whom I will truſt as I wi ers fang'd, 
They bear the mandate, Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Not Seythians, nor fierce Dacians, onward ruſh ; 

With half the ſpeed, nor half ſo ſwift retreat: 

In chariots, fang'd with ſeythes, they ſcour the field, 

Drive through our wedg'd battalions with a whirl, 

And ſtrew a dreadful harveſt on the plain. = Philips's Briton, 


FANGLE. . / [from pengan, Saxon, to attempt. 
Shinner,] Silly attempt; trifling ſcheme, It is never 
uſed, or rarely, but in contempt with the epithet ew; 
as, new fangles, new fanglene/s. 
Fa'naLtn. adj. [from far 1 This word ſeems to 
ſignify gawdy; ridiculouſly ſhewy; vainl decorated: 
new fangled, is therefore new-faſhioned ; dreſſed out in 
new decorations, 3 
N n . 
Quick wits be in deſire new fangled, and in * unco 724 


„„ 
not, as in this far a garme 
|  Nobler than that 1 Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
Fa'xncL 8s. adj, [from favg.)] Toothleſs; without teeth. 
The king hath waſted all his rods 85 
On late offenders, that he now doth lack 
gum agar; of way == 5 
that his pow'r, like to a Tag 
May offer, but not hold. | Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Faſncor, . / A quantity of wares: as raw ſilk, &c. 
containing from one to two hundred weight three 
uarters. Didi. 
Fa'nnuL, . / [ ſanon, Fac] A fort of ornament 
like a ſcarf, worn about the left arm of a maſs-prieſt 
when he officiates, Di#. 
Fa'NNER, . /+ [rom fan.) One that plays a fan. 

I will fend unto Babylon farmers that ſhall fan her. Jeremiah. 
Fa'nTAS1ED. adj, [from fantaſy.) Filled with fancies 
or imaginations, 

; 3 une 8 h OG 

the people (trangely fantafied. 
Fa'ntTA3M. . J. {See PHANTASM,] 
but appearing to the imagination, 
FanTA's TICAL. I adj. [ fantaftique, French; from fan- 
Fanra'sTICK. tahy | 
1. Irrational; bred only in the imagination. 

The delight that a man takes from another's fin, can be nothing 
elſe but a Fane ical, preternatural complacency, ariſing from chat 
which he really has no feeling of, South, 

2. Subſiſting only in the fancy; imaginary, 
Preſent featy 
Are leſs than horrible imaginings: 
My thought, whoſe — yet is but fantaſtical, 
Shakes ſo m le ſtate of man, that function 
Is ſmother'd in ſurmiſe ; and nothing is, 
But what is not. Shakeſpe 


Shakeſd. K. Tobn. 
A thing not real, 


are's Macbeth. 
Men are ſo poſſeſſed with their own fancies, that they take them 
for oracles; and are arrived to ſome extraordinay revelations of 
truth, when indeed they do but dream dreams, and amuſe themſelves 
with the funtaftich ideas of a buſy imagination. Decay Plety. 
3- Unreal; apparent only; having the nature of phan- 


toms which only aſſume viſible forms occaſionally, 


Are ye fantaſtical, or that indeed 
Which outwardly ye ſhew ? Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
4+ Uncertain; unſteady; irregular, | 
Nor happineſs can I, nor miſery feel, 
From any turn of her fantaftick wheel, Prior. 


5. Whimſical; fanciful ; capricious; humourous; indul- 
gent of one's own imagination. 
They put ſuch words in the mouths of one of theſe ſarraſtical 
mind-inſeQed people, that children and muſicians call lovers, Se. 
I'll knit it up in filken itrings, 
With twenty odd conceited true love knots: 
To be fantaftich, may become a youth 
Of greater time than I. bakeſp. Two Gent, of Vorona. 
Duumvir is provided with an imperious, expenſive, and fantaſtic 
miſtreſkz to whom he retires from the converſation of a dilcreet 
and affeQionate wile, Tatler, 
We are apt to think your medallits a little fantaſtical in the dif- 


ferent prices they ſet upon their coins, without any regard to the 
metal of which they are compoſed, Addiſon, 
FanTa'sTICALLY., adv. [from fantaflical,] 
1. By the power of imagination, 
2. Capriciouſly; humourouſly; unſteadily, 
England is fo idly king'd, 
Her ſcepue fo fantaftically borne, 
By a vain, giddy, allow, humourous youth, 
That fear attends her not. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
3. Ry; in compliance with imagination, 
One cannot fo much as fantaſtically chuſe, even or odd, he thinks 
5 not why, Grew's C. 
ANTASTICALNESS, 5 
Fax TAATiexxtss. 1. J. [from fantaſtical. 


1. Humourouſneſs; mere compliance with fancy, 
2, Whimſicalneſs ; unreaſonableneſs, 
| dare not aſſume to myſelf to have put him out of conceit with it, 
by having convinced him of the fantafticalnes of it. Dig, Pref. 
3. Caprice; unſteadineſs, 


FANTASY. . / fe, ; 
Ay 5. fo  famtafie, French, phantafia, Latin; 


How now, Horatio? you tremble and look pale! 


drea 
Which are the a rh hanger pv idle brain, 


of nothing but vai 
Why iy as thin of * Lage 
And more uncoaſtant than the wind, Shah, Rom, and Fuller, 
uite from 8 — he het y | 
ain 
V | opin 1d once 


Hamlet, 


of dreams, and ceremonies. Shut. Palin Caſer | 
» and where you find a maid, 6 


t 
"The aten Gerede 6s Us iy fangs 


Go you 


%% Cate, | 


| 


—_ 


| : 


Far. adj. Fuddled; drunk. It ſeems to have be | 


ak 
CIS a an ay 
| Judge he forma of obj Wor wal; | [ 
And all es, dwell, 


ſend a 


B * — 1 i ſee & in Devi, T 
e power faſy we colours 
wht — . beſore bing which are not dis. dream, ITY : 


2. Idea; image of the mind. Tales 
| Choſe . Ir im 92 Halte 
en 8 ; 

3. Hnmour inclination. wa ede 
I would wiſh that both you and others would ceaſe from 4... 

the Scriptures to your fantaſies and affetions, 

Fa/xrom, #. fo [See PranTon.] 

real, but appearing to the imagination, 


$ tt 


cant word in the time of Shakeſpeare, 
The gentleman had drunk himſelfout of his five ſenſes; wy 
fap, Sir, was, as they ſay, eaſhiered. 


FA 5 adv. (peon, Saxon; "0h Erſe.] N Ir 
1. To great extent in length. | A 
ay ſacred rev'rence to Apollo's ſong, | 
| Leſt wrathful the far-ſhooting god emit, | Fan! 
His fatal arrows. "75 Die „ 
2. To a great extent every way. This is leſs proper, © 
Vaſt and great | y 
Is what I love; the far extended ocean 
To a little riv'let I prefer. des þ 
> With coſtly cates Rome ſtain'd her 2 boatd 
Then with ill- gotten gold ſhe bought a lard : ſ 
Corruption, diſcord, luxury combin'd, | Stu 
Down ſunk the far-fam'd miſtreſs of mankind, Anda, 1. 
From the ſame lineage ſtern /Eztes came, "I or ni 
The faretam'd brother of th' enchantreſs dame, Pa, 
3. To a great diſtance progreſſively. 
Be factious for redreſs of all theſe griefs, | Un 
And I will ſet this foot of mine as far ; ideas 
As who ſartheſt. | Shaleſp. Malus Ceja, * 
Is it far you ride? | | wah 
—As far, my lord, as will fill up the time 4 Parr 
"Twixt this and ſupper. ' Sbaleſp. Mace, * 
Far from that hated face the Trojans fly; pen 
All but the fool who ſought his deſtiny. Dryden': A 
4. Remotely; at a great diſtance. | | | 
He meant to travel into, far countries, until his friends affe 
either ceaſed or prevailed, | Hun 
In a kingdom rightly ordered, after a law. is once publichel, . Fax- 
preſently takes effect far and wide; all ſtates framing then gre 
unto, 
And after that long ſtrayed here and there, — 
Through every field and foreſt far and near. Hubb. Tub, 
Fur be it from me to juttify the cruelties uſed towards them, which 
had their reward ſoon atter. Bacon Holy Ma Fan, 
Ke ſent light horſemen into Meſopotamia with a guide, bereut 1. Di 
the country was unto him beſt known; following not far after hims ; A 
ſelf with all his army. Kuala, 
And yet the lights which in my tower do ſhine, 
Mine eyes, which view all objects nigh and far, 
Look not into this little world of mine. Davin, 
God hath bid dwell far off all anxious cares, ; It 
And not moleſt us; unleſs we ourſelves _ | 2. 
Seek them with wand'ring thoughts, and notions vain, Man. jet 
I have been hunting up and down, = and near, fince your ws | 
happy indiſpoſition, to find out a remedy. L'Eftrany 
The nations e and near contend in choice, I 
And ſend the flow'r of war by publick voice. Drin fire, 
The painted lizard and the birds of prey, | the b 
Foes ot the frugal kind, be far away. Dada Vil 
But from the reading ot my book and me, "i 3. Fr 
Be far, ye foes of virtuous poetry! —_ a 00 
Who fortune's fault upon the poor can throw, N 
Point at the tatter'd coat and ragged ſhoe, Dryden's Pe, end 
Far off you view them with a longing eye | 4 Re 
Upon the topmolt branch. f 
Thele words are ſo far from eſtabliſhing any dominion, that we or 
find quite the contrary, | Locle. he 
| Till on the Po his blaſted corps was hurl'd, 
Far trom his country in the weſtern world, Addiſ. Od. 
5. To a diſtance, - | 5. It 
As far as the Eaſt is from the Weſt, ſo far hath he removed ow je 
tranſgreſſions from him. Pf. eiii. un. | 
Neither did thoſe that were ſent, and travelled Far off, underike Fan, 
ſo difficult enterpriſes without a conductor. 21 
But all in vain! which when he ſaw, he ceas'd | 
Contending, and remov'd his tents far off. Mil, 
I had always a curioſity to look back into the ſources of thingy 
and view in my mind, ſo far as I was able, the deginalag n. 
greſs of a riſing world. urnet't Thy, 7 F 
A lion's hide around his loins he worez ö 
The well poiz'd javclin to the field he bore, | 1 Ti 
Inur'd to blood z the far deſtroying dart, V 
And the beſt weapon, an undaunted heart. Auilſa i oui. from 
6. In a great part. | * 
When they were by Jebus the day was far ſpent. Judy vith 
7. In a great 2 by many degrees. It is con- 1. 1 
monly uſed with ſome word noting the comparatis 
but Dryden has uſed it ane F. C. 
Who can find a virtuous woman ? for her price is far above roditb 
Prov. _ 
Such a communication paſſeth far better through the water Faxc 
he h gots Th A — to 
countries have far greater rivers, and far hig 
to pour down waters, — ay pate of the old world. Back, out 
The face of war, con 
| In ancient times, doth differ far Walin T 
Z From what our tiery battles are, Batu 
Of negatives we have far the lealt certainty, and they a uſual tre: 
hardeſt, and many times impoſſible to be proved, ; Tuche man 
Latin is a more ſuccinct language than the Italian, Saul. vote 
French, or even than the Englith, which, by realon of is mo 
ſyllables, is far the moit compendious of them. Dh T 
The field is ſpacious I defign to ſow, Plot 
With oxen far unfit to draw the plough. Dy lay t 
Beſides, he's lovely, far above the reſt, 7 Tak 
With N immortal, and with beauty bleſt. ci a 
Ah! hope not yet to breathe thy native air; „ Of N 
Fur other journey firſt demands thy care. Pepe't wl 
8. To a great height; magnifcently. This is pe Mr 
only in Shaleſpeare, - 
do not think Fakt 
So fair an outward, and ſuch ſtuff within, bh 
_ a man but him. | 7 
——— You ſpeak him far, 
—l a "ok Sir, Shakeſd. G ſera 
9. To a certain point; to a certain degree. 
The ſubſtance of the ſervice of God, ſo far forth 28 it bad be oF} 
any thing more than the law of reaſon doth teach, wy — 1. 
invented of men, as it is amongſt the heathen; but muſt Hale | 
from God himſelf. PS | 
Anſwer them IV. 
How far forth you do like their articles. N 
Not to reſolve, is to reſolve z and many times it 
neceſſities, and engageth as far in ſome ſorts as do e 
Mc. As 0 nook not many words to declare how for iv 
much as an repentance. jon de | 
bv; diſcourſe is 2 Rr from bel equivalent to the re . T 


mentions, that it is a perſect contradiQtion to it. a” 
The cuſtom of thels br 


twngues ſometimes fo fer influee® 5 


1 | | * 1 ; | 1 1 
F A R _ | FAR : 
: v * ; f 
a. > * * x 
- 


8 . 2 8 83 mu +, mY | 2 | oh OE, | Re 3 5 | | 1. 
18; theſe epiſtles one may obſerve the force. of che A ſtubborn hear hall fare vl at th lf A 4 Ne it atin 1 


Licke on $1. Paul's Efie,“ . Well fare the hand, which to our humble fight * Thy votive of the binken fan teety jig a 
n t diſtancte. 0 1 us that beauty. wb 15 Earl of Cornwall farmed of . E, 22 Renai 2 
o. Tin ef; 1 l del bim angry, Jet reel ; | 9 in this throng bright Sachariflh for's, 3. To cultivate land. Ja erer i | 
10. por though 1 ind promis d race, I now Oppreſs'd by thoſe who ſtrove to be Her guard: | ns | French; or from farm, | 
To fit prolong'd, but hie utmoſt ſkirts / As thips, though never ſo obſequious, | *ARMER; . / L 5. or from arm. 
Gladly behold, "of bis 1 | Milton, | Poul in a tempeſt on their admiral. 4 1. One who cultivates hired ground. ae tt 
Of glory» and far t diftance Ts | So fares the ſtag among th' enraged hound; p Thou haſt ſeen a farmer's dog bark at „and the creaturs 
Fan of: To a : N , | | ra force, and wounds returns for wounds. Denham, | run from the cur: there thou might' behgld the great image of 
11. Cherubic watch, and o * of to fright, at a3 4 barque, that, in foul weather, 1 authotityz a dog's obeyed in office. Shakefpeare, 
Wide-war [gr of life. Milton. l an erk ere amgs | jor — 8 Ro ewes 15 ene" 
And gua : ing di is ? BG -- another's. Seen eee, gan e dn 
18 ar, when far noting nce, 18} And knows not which to turn him to: ä ' | x wha 
11. Of 18 1 fe 9 - I fet the boat far 80 far'd the * . W 7 gy Nothing is of greater ice to the farmer er Hon be 
not — 3 far 1 | — koew net which of them © oppoſe ' Hudibraz, wet wo —_ 8 Ie _ A free M und 
et 4 7 2 6 . O as 0, m 1. * jp T s | „ oo 4 r - 
ob i aſed often in compofition: as, fepfering, | ne x fd Ol An 


| 1  _ Amidft the crowd, Duden Ah. A withi its Jarmyf party 8 
fanſrint. | and 1 A deep ſtratagem. Engliſh miniſters never fare ſo well av in a time of war witha | Was Few und faſhion'd by laborious e 
Fave Tens inf J. 818 fetch J . wm 87 8e 1 foreign power, which diverts the private war Boe 1 ory _ Þ a | „ 0 5 | wed Dryden: An 
bad i 8 | nation. XL Addiſon's Freebolder, } FAA NA, n. ,. [from un] Diftanes; . temoteneſs. 
But Jeſuits have deeper f Some are comforted that it will be a common calamity, and the may \ dl Apt. 
In a0 * fa Egle ade, Ki | ſhall fare no worſe than their tieighbours, ty Swif,. Their nearneſs on all quarters to the enemy} aud their 
And from 


| 1 : | from timely ſuecour by their friends; have forced the commanders to 
"und out this myſtick way to jeer us. Hudibras, | 3- To. proceed in any train of conſequences good or bad. | all forth uttermoſt number of able bands to fight: _ Cuareto. 
F xD, adj. [ far and fetch.] Thus it fareth when too much deſire of contradiQtion cauſeth | Farr a'ctnovus, adj, {from farrage, Latin.] Formed 
nnen 0 A er 85 N 9 — e — to ſtay . weight, * of different materials 
1, Brou 8 title others quickly will diſpoſe, | To ha 5 to ae one ws, py ill: wich 1 een Being a. confuſion of knaves and fools, and a farraginous cor» 
ſe pains have earn'd the farfetch'd ſpoil. Milton, ., appe W; 4 5 1 ing] turrence of all conditions tempers, ſexes, and ages, it is' but na- 
* A we boldly croſs'd the line, in an impe onal orm. dual if their determinations be monſtious, and many ways ineon · 
ad bravel fought where ſouthern ſtais ariſe : | | When the hand finds itſelf well warmed and covered, let it refuſe | ſiſtent with truth, 8 rown's Palger Erreurs 
9. 2 het 17 Id into the mine, i the trouble of feeding the mouth, or guarding che head, *till the | FARRA4'GO. . p [Latin.] A maſh fortned confuſedly 
j 4 8 d our fathers made our prize. Dryden. body be ſtarved or killed, and then we ſhall ſee how it will fare f ſeveral i . ug a eee 
And that whic ht; elaborately firained ; not eafily | wich the hand, | South, , Ot lever ingredients; a medley, | A | 
1. Studioully _— Ng 8 5. To feed; to eat; to be entertained with food. FA * 7 * ferrier, French; ferrariue, Latin. + 
1 ith all his farfeteb'd policy. Shakeſp. Henry VI. The rich man fared ſumptuouſly every day. „ darf. eee BY 
ork, wi rhymes make pueeled angels irain, | Feaſt your ears with the muſick awhile, if they will fare fo | . ut the utmoſt exactneſe in theſe particulars belong to farriers 
4 N dull Lucifer plain Smith. | barſhly as on the trumpet's found, - Shakeſpeare's Timon. ſaddlers, ſmiths, and other tradeſmen 
And in low ; . 


One who profeiſea the e elde af hoſes... 
ikr different. Men think they have fared hardly, if, in times of extremity, | 2. e who proteſſes the medicine of hories, , 
Under = A Lee 3 they have deſcended fo low as to eat dogsz but Galen delivereth, | é If you are a piece of a farrier, as every groom ought to be, get 

223 derte, has introduced between one thing and anotherz i nnn eng- Let to rub | 
. relem , 


our horſes, Swifts 
: 101 Brown's Vulgar Errours. | To Ka's (f, th WE agiſe 
the meat is green when it is half roaſted. Matr. | 0 RIBR. v. #, [from the noun.] To pra 
F rtuelle. adj. [far and P.] Striking, or P. pr, . 4% [fromthe verb.]. phyſick or chirurgery-on horſes. 
Ak- in: a great way. 1. Price of paſſage in a ve cle by land or by water. There are many og the art of farrleriag and cow- 
8 1 ng to whoſe farplercing eye | | Uſed only of that which is paid for the perſon, not | _ leeching, yet many of them are very icnorant. Mortimer. 
The wonders of the deep expanded lie; the 8. ; ; 


Fa'zrow. . J. [peanh, Saxon.] A litter of pigs. 
«1 - Pourin n hath W | 1 9 8 

Her nine farrow, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
To Fa'nrzow, v. 4. To bring pigs. It is uſed only of 


, lumns which on earth he rears . He found a ſhip going to Tarſhiſn; ſo he paid the fare thereof, 
2 vault and prop the goers | Pope's Odyfſ. | and went down into it 8 go with them unto Farthiſh, 0 Jon. 
Far-+400TING. adj. [far and 9 Shooting to a He paſſage begs with unregarded pray'r, 


; And wants two farthings to diſcharge his fare, * Dryd. Juv. {wine 
e. . 1 | 
* —— he call'd Æneas thrice by name; 42. Food prepared for the table; proviſions. 5 Sows ready to ſarrow this time of the year. 'Tuſſer. 
The loud repeated voice to glad /Eneas came; But come, fo well refreſh'd, now let us play, Fo The ſwine, although multiparous, yet being biſulcous, and only 
Great Jove he ſaid, and the far/hooting god, | As meet is, aſter ſuch delicious fare. ; Milton. cloven-hoofed, is farrowed with open eyes, as other biſulcous ani- 
* thy mind to make thy challenge good. Dryden's En. Ra, L. gs ag 22 ir wah veal pow'r mals. 3 | Brown: 
; the tender graſs and budding flow'r, | Evin her, who did her numerous offspring boaſt, N 
Fax. adj. Then, at the laſt, produce in open air | | As fair and fruitful as the ſow that d, f - 
1. Diſtant 4 remote. Pe ' Mark | * You flocks, 3 fend them to cheir iro Me fare, Dryden. Thethirty 3 Mr feed, ' Dryden's uv. 
A man taking a far journey. — | i ' is is what nature's want may well ſuffice ; 9 25 . Saxon. : habing 
But = 1 * 2 climes * tt a _ would more is covetous, not wiſe: | FART 3 fk Saxons] Wind from behind, | 
Beneath the ſcorching of the freezing | But ſince among mankind ſo few there are, | Of very. haare | | 8585 
And ſome to far Oaxis ſhall be ſold, | Who will conform to philoſophick fare, . It N ow 1 kent lob 
To try the Lybian heat, or Scythian cold. =Dryden's Virgil. This much I will indulge thee for thy eaſe, | A 5 8 ory 10 louſe 8 Min , 
„It was formerl uſed not only as an adverb but an ad- And mingle ſomething of our times to pleaſe, Dryden's Juv. | | ? * n weint 
, Hon with of K : | Upon his riſing up he ordered the — to ſet befork him A. To FART. v. a. [from the noun.] To break wind behind, 
9 undiftineviſhs > BY ever food he had in his houſe: the peaſant brought out a great deal As when we a gun diſcharge, = 998 
Theſe things ſeern ſraall wee into cl 5 . Shakeſpea of coarſe fare, of which the edgy en very heartily.” ' Addiſon. | Although the bore be ne ler ſo large, 
ike J. ountains turned into clouds. eſpeare, , opus . he Wh. . 1 f 
Mas 155 in any creature. any one ſpark of that eternal] FAREWELL. adv. [This word is originally the * So = BA ty 
fire, or any far of dawning of God's-glorious brightneſs, the ſame in] rative of the verb farewell, or fare you well; fir felix, So from my lord his paſſion broke, 
the beauty, motion, and virtue of e 9 File ir „ abi in bonum rem; or bene fit tibi; but in time uſe fa- | le. farted firſt and then he ſpoke. Sw 
Fun Fak. In this ſenſe it is uſed elliptically "x miliariſed it to an adverb, and it is uſed both by thoſe Fa'tTrtR, ad, This word is now erally conſidered 
3 Fay ror e | 0 who go and thoſe who are left.] as the comparative degree of far; but by no analogy 
A Lan hl bing a nation- againſt thee from far, from the | 1. The ow bo nay roy adieu. ants 4 apy aa: pee or * = is therefore pros 
and of Goth | 7 Deut. xxvil. 49. t. fare well, king i fith thus thou wilt appear, | e, that. the ancient orthography was nearer the 
4 Remoter of the two; in horſemanſhip, the right kd why Ea _ _ „ee _ Shak, K. Lear. | true, and that we ought to write further and Furth, 
5 the horſe, which the rider turns from him when Fee bur werten ee make; N ap forth, ther: 9 N had * 
mounts. | For ever, and for ever, farewell, Caſſius. Shak, Jul. Ceſar. | the o and , by reiemblance ot iound, being con- 
No true Egyptian ever knew in horſes ; F Be not amazed, call all your ſenſes to you; defend N. e founded in ſpeech, and afterwards in books.] At m 
/ 
5+ It is often not eaſy to diſtinguiſh whether it be ad- An iron 7 [bot ir JO ond; moreover, 1 \ 
jeQive or adverb: as, And: pow eee e Geo o make « perfect judgment of good pictures, when compared 
. by ; 2 ; : 4 ra iſh" mt t. p „ 1 4 
Fan py "Tonirafted 3 „ The oipring of 5 en favs he; oa caring fag 958 fell. r with one another, beſides rules, there is farther required a long 


wn his faine flog n Revenue Dryden. | converſation with the beſt pieces, Dan 

a ſow; young pigs, | 8 8 0 en e I — mY They contented themſelves with the opinions, na d 
Sous, ready to farrow at this time of the year, WM Of dear remembrance, bleſſing ſtill and bleſt! Pope's Ody/. | y things of 1 er ont any farther, Locke, 

Are for to be made of and counted tull dear; a 12. It is ſometimcs uſed only as an expreſſion of ſepara- | ARTHER, 7 [ uPpPO! rom far, more probably 


A ee nm. Taj , e ee 3 


f a Farewell the year, which threaten'd fo | 1- Moreremote. | 

7. FARCE. v. a. [ farcio, Latin; farcir, French. ] The faireſt light the world can ſhow, Walker. Let me add a farther truth, that without ties of gratitude, I 

1, To ſtuff; to fill with mingled ingredients. Treading the path to nobler ends, / | Have a particular inclination to honour yau. Dryden, 

Wreſtling is a paſtime which either the Cornifhmen derived | A long Farewell to love I gave | 2. Longer; tending to greater diſtance, 

from Corineus, their firſt pretended founder, or at leaſt it miniſtred Reſolv'd m country and my triends ' | ; fore our farther way the fates allo , 

he to the 1 _ 3 deere 9 — All that remained of me ſhould 8 WIE Wille. | a Here muſt we fix on If the golden 1 Dryden's An 

inciples 0 an Re n arce, 101 ing is en it 5 | ; F 

with Ge arg 1 gion By. Subleefin, 3. = 5 verbal meaning is preſerved when it is uſed | FAA TRHRAAN CE. x. . [more properly furtherance from 

2. To extend; to ſwell out. | p + 


Farewell, maſter Silence: I will not uſe many words with further, ] er promotion. 

5 ar r Silence: not uſe ma s with you; That was the foundat f the learning 1 ha 

Ki, 1s not the balm, the ſceptre and the ball, | are you well, gentlemen, both. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. artherance that eee e r 
word, the mace, the crown imperial, 


re 17 _— 
The entertiſſu d robe of gold and pearl AREWS She to fo ARTHERMORE, adv, [more properly furtbermore.] Be- 
farced title a pb e Shakeſp. Henry V. | 1+ Leave; act of departure. ; ſides; over and above; likewiſe, 1 
Fancy, n, . [from the verb; or 3 farcer, French, See how the morning opes her golden gates, | Farthermore the leaves, body, and boughs of this tree, by ſo much 
to mock.] A dramatick repreſentation written with- And takes her farewel! of the glorious ſun, Sha. Henry VI. | exceed all other plants, as the greateſt men of power and worldly 
out . pr . 8 If chance the radiant ſun with farewell ſweet, ability ſurpaſs the meaneſt. Raleigh's Hiftory, 
regularity, and ſtuffed with wild and ludicrous Extend his ew ning beam, the fields revive, To Fa/rTHER, w. 4. [more proper To further.] | To 
Concetts, | The birds their notes renew, and bleeting herds _ romote: to facilitate: to 35 | ? 
There it yet a lower fort of poetry and painting, which is out of | Atteſt their joy, that hill and valley ring. „ 1-191 .. Pi rp ad oh one 3 
ture; N is that in poetry which groteſque is in a pic- As in this grove I took my laſt farewell, _ g e had farthered or hindered the taking of the town, Dryden. 
re: the perlons and actions of a farce are all unnatural, and the f As on this very ſpot of earth I fell, | 


__ _ Dryden; 

Manners falſe; that is, inconſiſtent with the characters of mankind: | Before 1 take my farewel? of this ſubject, I ſhall adviſe the FARTHRR, g 
2 painting is the juſt reſemblance of this. Dryd. Dufreſnoy. | author for the future to ſpeak his meaning more plainly, Addiſon. 1. At the greateſt diſtance. 
hat ſhould be great, you turn to farce. rior. | 2. It is ſometimes uſed as an adjeQtive; -leave-taking, . To the greateſt diſtance, 

They object againſt it as a farce, becauſe the irregularity of the Several —_— writers, who have taken their leave of the 


ö ) iſtant; 
pt hou Fb 9 the extravagance of the charaQters, which they publick in farewell papers, will not give over ſo, but intend to FAR THRS r. adj. Moſt diſtant; remoteſt. 
Y this piece wants, and therefore is no faree. Gay. ; 


Fa'xTHEsT, adv. [more properly furthef.] See 


ppear again z though perhaps under another form, and with a diſ- Yet it muſt be withal conſidered, that the greateſt part of the 
Fi'xctcat. adj f Belongi farce: Pat title. — - Spe&ator, | , World are they which be fartbe/t from perſection. Hooler. 
. adj, [from farce.] onging to a farce; a f 7 Fax THING. x onvling, Saxon, from 
ippropriated to a farce, Fartna'czovs. adj. [from farina, Latin.] Mealy ; |" "OE. ft Joop * ee Feopen, 
E deny the charaQters to be farcica/, becauſe they are ac- | taſting like meal or flower of corn. The f "5g 12 ken 0 N 5 
0. nature. Gay's Preface to the What d'ye call it. The propereſt food of the vegetable kingdom for mankind is 1. e fourth ot a penny; the im eſt ngliſh coin. 
ARCY, u. / [ farcina, Italian; farcin, French.] The | taken from the farinacecoue or mealy ſeeds of ſome culmiferous 


A farthing is the leaſt denomination or fraction of money uſed 
leproſy of horſes. It is probab y curable by antimony. 


lants; as oats, barley, wheat, rice maize, panick, and millet. ngland. : | Cocker's Arithmetith, a 
abt. ». « | fardello, Italian; fardeau, French.] A 7 e N Arbuthyot on Aliments. | Rt I way 2 5 hard in, 13 
bundle; a fade K. 5 FARM. 2. J. [ ferme, French; peonm, proviſion, Saxon. ] Von wn 19 pu _ "x i es 2 be, | 
us to the king: there is that in this fardel will make him | l. Ground let to a tenant; ground cultivated by another | halfpence or farthings of England, — 8 Swifts . 
keruch his beard, Slap, inter's Tale, | man upon condition of paying part of the profit to the | 2, Copper money, 0 ak | 
To Who would fardels bear, owner or landlord. 8 , The pariſh find, tis true j but our churchwardens | 
0 ARB. and ſweat under a weary life? = Shakeſ, Hamlet, Touching their particular.complaint for reducing lands and farms to | Feed on the filver, and give us the farthings, Gay: 
=_ V. u. Fan, Saxon; wvaren, Dutch, ] their antient rents, it could not be done without a parliament, Hayw. | 3. It i tbolical) as, ra 
"LW pals; to travel, | 2. The ſtate of lands let out to the culture of tenants. 
t , 


| not worth a farthing ; ot proverbi 
© laſt, reſolving forward ſtill to fare, The lords of land in Ireland do not uſe to ſet out their land in | His ſon builds on, and never is con 
Vaiil the bluſt'ring ſtorm is overblown. Fairy Queen. | farm, ſor term of years, to their tenantsz but only from to | „Till the 


s uſed ſometimes in a ſenſe 9 
tent, 
{pirits pure were ſubject to our fight, 


| ; laſt fartbing is in ſtructure ſpent, Dryden's Favs 
leaſi . S rel d. i 4 . .* 
Like woke rr Eben _ 3 ns ui . . — 5 and: | 4+ al kind of yd ene of land. Not in uſe. | N 
00278 been, and to the border comes . their tenants, | Spenſer. | ere; and four Corniſh e 3 
ok. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | To FarM. v. a. [from the noun. ] | -| Fa'nrHiNGALE This 9.5006 ru. ; ; 
sa de Ie d an 1. To let out to tenants at a certain rent. f 25 word has much exereiſed 
LT di their hearts, Fefe. We are enforc'd to farm our royal realm . rf} Op of Shinner, who at laſt ſeems to de. 
obein 14 good or bad. The revenue whereof ſhall furniſh us Ls termine that it is derived from wert garde: if he had 
So bids thee well to fare thy neths friend; Falry Queen, For our affairs in hand, Shakeſpeart's Richard Il 


: oonſidered what vert fignifies in Dutch, he might have 
| | 8 found 


' * b. emſelves f this tſid 1 ' to fix immoyeabl, 
FASC INE, n French Af ſ et, JSaſhlonablenc/s of th = OT outnde A mantle coming under her »; J. 
| . /. i a g 2 endeten of the taylor or tirewoman's ; 8 under her right arm, ang WR 
The Black FA, wed 4 N — Pope 0 parents have early inſtructed them to do ſo? gy "ons exo | fide, had no J4ftening on the left ide. Covering moſt of thy 
toons, and filled a ditch with faggots as luccelsfully as the generals of | 


faſtination y creatures, m againſt 


found out the ſenſe. 1 | 4 


\» Wit compat wil ue, Shakopee 


And raiſe a beauteous world of ſuch extent? 
A different toil another forge em 


he Turks hang old rags, or ſuch like ugly things, u 1 4. Having rank above the v I 
faireſt horſes, and other good! he 7 8 the vulgar, an 


There is a certain bewitchery or faſcination in words, which 
makes them operate with a force Le what we eau naturally give {| ſent cuſtom, 


an account of, Why ſhould they not continue to value th 


Inability vil n bim(elf, who 
Aion in bis wt 2nd in LIN 


Wee nobility. Being tried ouly with a iſe, h | 
Fa'sHIONABLENES3, x, /« [from Jaſbionable. Main. mille, and ſtill gave evidenct of his aue wn fe Paik © that. 
ler, le » ſuch . , offered — Occalion; wn 
elegance; ſuch appearance as is according to the pre- 


FE A8 


un, ſometimes 
, And " and looſa dhe ; 
Blackmore..| The folly a wickednels — jen day, 


To FalsrEN. V. a, (from i.] 8 Fred. Cor 


1. To make. fat ; to make firm; 


| vill ey he ol fair pearl, "which now hidios. . 4 
. © lon in his u j idea, did, u * INE, now 
m— "90 petticont to a wide circum- ke aſe fo nee 1700 * ＋ e 2 oi of | 2 1 „a | 
ith rol 990486, x04 foreblngales, nnd things. Shatyf, And fabien'd by won ook te defend, bow aknny” - © 
Could it of art ſuch miracles invent? 


| "of Many Wal think G , Fe | 
Roynd table, He farrkingn/ Hudibras JM oy 
gms will have ie Gab Ca "PO WY Wore pedo Here the loud hammer fa/b/ons female toys: if exed, yet by the a Ch, 
_ and | down renen King; Each trinket that adorns the modern might be | again and 1 poll with | 
| theory een. ape in England a little e 1 v to 1 27 artiſts ow'd its frame, Gay's Fun. and loſe, e ever N e e 23 
She ſeams u media | Addiſon. | 2. To t; to adapt; to accom iſ. ® ny, OT * nahe Condens be 
With « e e ne | 4A to be eee unto hs roy ns donations of FAG. 4. , AL TW" rae Py 
| dhe e to whom meant, not to poſed u G * Immove Ty : 4 1 * oi. 
ae , mi rk fe N e Tr my a oY 
| e t, but that ye can | pay e me 
e, ok . — 11 — ever ell cham .- lfu, * 332888 n FROe Thi love of theirs myſelf have often far. 5 King ak 
, ＋ any thing, Arbutbnot's \ftory of Bull. Is fafbion'd tor the ; dull and hen „ Thy, * when they have j d me ” Sas, "0 | 
F ee 7 atk] E anciently carried before a Thi? — 7 12 Coop 48 gay, In this ſenſe it bs United _ 
| COntuls as a mark of ir authority, from an humble Rock undoubtedl other word, as by or Ae, 8 | 
The duke beheld, like Sciplo, with diſdain, Wa fu ion'd to much honour from his cradle, $h. Hes, VIIL I Barbarofla left — galleys. in che dut th, 
© {bat Carthage, which he ruin'd, riſe once moe; 3. To counterſeit, Not uſed, ee and ordaaace be bad laid up in the end 400. 
ee el the main, | s my to ned of all, than to fa/blon a e rale that flow!d T 
1 d fright thoſe faves with =o they fat before, Drygen, * 0 love — any. nei al, theo wo 6 othing. Tap ty the — af Gate | * Mu : 
Fi. . ¶Latin.] A fillet; a bandage. 4. To m e according to the rule preſcribed by cuſtom And fer, E ſtreams be in her fancy feen, ee 
Anclark, adj. | from faſcia. ] Bound with billets; The value of the labour e about one parcel of filver more | 2 in e gde, and vales of cheerful green; | 
tied with a band ' Dia than another, makes a difference n their price 3 and thus /a/biored | 06 iN the midſt of deathleſs groves 
4 0 y : „ Plate ſells for more than its weight, Locke | Toft lighing wiſhes lie, oc 
Tati "ori 7 om 4a.) Bandage; the act or A'SHIONABL 8, ad; [from fabier,] Op And juſt bent hopes fff by, | 
anner 0 ndl , 4 . „ a 0 i n iu b d » 2 " 
Three eſpecial forts 775 fal or Toviing have the worthies | ** ApProved by cuſtom; eſtabliſhed by cuſtom ; modiſh. %% the throne oble 24 99 504. Tr. 
of bu# e ike of to poſterity, | — N © eminence of your condition will invite gentlemen to the ſtudy | An wealth inceſſant rolls her golden tides * . 
70 FA“ CINAT E. v. 8. [ faſcino tin, ] To bewitch k to 0 nature, and make philoſoph faſhionable. ile, ell-known to me the palace yau j of Per 09g, 
, ; xamine how the Salblenabi ractice of the world be recon- For faſt befide i Ae; 
enohant; to influence in 7 jek ed and ſt is ins of aurevligin, een. o'r the un n e 
— ence in ſome wicked and ſeeret manner. eiled to this important doctrine of our religion. Rogers. Hexe o'er the martyr=king the marble Pope's hg, 
EY _— ” 8 me gr ped which have been noted to wo - My 45 3 example . 2 made it fa/bionable. Bentley, 8 And faſt qe og once fear'd Edward — 1 
Such : : : | 12. according to the mode. 3. Swittly; nimbly. 1 e 
Geraten Hoſe mating fin this is, us allows men r 75 cog Rich, /a/blonable robes her perſon deck ; I — 54 give a dona pound T could run as fuft TEL 
Farctya'rion, . JS. [from faſtinate.] The power 2 3 Obſerver of the — e eee There ſt ſpri wy em n 
att of bewitching; enchancnznt able ime e ge. thoſe dep worms ara re 
; unſeen inexplicable Time is lik bl, From thoſe dee ds, | 
influence, pl That lightly hakes hl, 2 2 . The heavieſt muſe dhe feidtegeneft, U the face Dan | 
1 ly parting gueſt by nd; * courſ&'has gone, 
. fig 427 and dewitchin ſaſhion, both to move pity | Gut with bip aro outſtretch'd, as he would fly, N cer ben moſtiend f nn. 1 
Fete Kind of /a/cination and enchant. raips in the comer; welcor ſmiles, wu Are to look upon me ing. /d out of the a 
ment to thoſe that ſaw him or heard him, HAſeination and enchant And —— goes out fighing, 15 0 N Troilus and Creffida. | 4+ F requently, r A "ell Ow 


7 Moſes reared up the Tabernacle, and is focket Siduy | 
our times do with Moles 2 —— F pct F 05 3 b iy pr ga ine In a manner By chance 4 mp was ſales YI hy os » Audis 
Fa'scrnovs, ad. 3 f : , mo elegance. Which from old Cluſium king Oſinius bore, , 
liek, [ /aſcinum, Lat.] Cauſed or acting dle muſt at length die dully of old age at home, when here he | 2. To hold together; to cement; to link. % 1 
bop craft, or enchantment, Not in uſe, — ſo fa/bionably and genteelly have been duelled or fluxed into She had all magnetick force — ks | | hs 
4 auen diſeuſs the pollibility of /uſe/nour diſeaſes, farther than 5 anoner world. | _ South, To draw and faſten ſundreq Dore. loo 
FA SHION ment, g Harvey on Conſumptions, A 8HIONIST, . h [from bin] A follower of the In the ſea-coall of India there is no iron, Which flies Da, 
7 Form * ap _ | 888 i T now 4 a fop; * fan G A; : Dia, — unto thoſe mountains, and chere ſore their hips 2 Poke 
, ; a any t ng wit — to its 0 » V. #. | faflan, Gothick Saxon Wood. e 1 
outward appearance, 3 ; | Band J Io affix; to conjoin. | 4 . 
Pk. proving themſelves grieved at our ſolemnities in ereQin 5 . — 3 — Hortenſio, a _ 1 oY ud, Tar have been preſl (2 the ſerie 8 
eoltlineſy. and axe m and fl, EI of Rom on Ae gay blew our nails Ng, | | 5 ſuec parties, with very Aan ideas fafncd 9 5 
er, n it fairly out, «Ts , em. ; Hu | 
FA of his cOUNteDance way altered, Luke. I had rather / from all four days than Tl lo 3 8 + To ſtamp; to impreſs ; to fix, eee . 
A ole poor people's friend, 8 Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra, ; „Thinking, by this face, | ſadd 
Or let me loſo the U an of We have ſome meats, and breads, and drinks, which taken by To fafter in our thoughts that they have | To I 
2. The make or cut of - > Shateþ. Henry VIII. *. enable rg to faſt long ar. Faces New Aidan, A But "is 2 bi Shakgteare's halide 
I'll be at h it 2, O mort1 * the body b reli ious abſtinence. f Fo 0 unite iniepara Ys f; 
tor Fortes fn amr Re nn Oy nd at wy tht th | jg Aron ch ch hey cot arge 7 
dn Pe to adorg my bay. Shake/d. Ricker | - | 4. vie dilguiſe e et 0 well Jade in 
You, fl 1 | rd III. Laſt night the very ſhew'd mea v ulle, a ä ; An 
the fog . e of my hundred 57 l = not like I /aft, and pray'd for their intelligence, ad Cymbeline, | 6. To lay on with ſtrength, | - Br of Yay Far. , 
3. Manner ; fon” way, Up. King Lear, | Faxy, 2 / [from the verb.] | 8 SIO ne fafen a blow, or make a thruſt, when not lfte 7 rally 
In fuch a 4 — 8 0 . . — . ok e Faerax, v. x. To fix himſelf, OLD NO "The 
Pertorce agatuit all 24 - 40g 50 do, That ne“ 140 ave 2 e their to- day, + This paucity of blood ma be obſerved ir ; A i 
muſt advance „ee 009 manners, | Where will this end} Four gaz) a 8 Ne Shakgp, | gps ef ni of bloo and therefore an hast. ol lab : 
Pluck Calla b Shateſp. Merry Wives of Windfor, ere wit this end? Four times ten days Le paſy'd, ' faſten upon a fiſh : cretore an horfe-leech vil hand ö 
And he oy alta by the ſleeve, | and'ring this woody maze, and human 1 5 Brown's Vue Bren FA TA] 
vill, alter his four Ves, tell you Nor taſted, nor had appetite; that faſt | © fuften'd on my neck; and bellow'd out, 1. Dead 
at hath proceeded, Shakeſpeare's Mlle, | To virtue I impute not, or count As he'd burſt heaven, '  Shakeſd. Kin ln 
KL, le wane pulled down or defaced all im 5g | Of what 1 ſuffer here, wh © >> Bilton * 4 Ge Judgment that miſſeads us, and makes the - 0 wi 
Caen egen bran en. e, | oxen wee the ug of e ne ok Ta rng. . (ho kr ring compu, Lo WW A 
+ Cuſtom operating upon dreſe, or any domeſtic *'* fleſh, eat it only dreſſed with hunger -and —5 „ Sar N firm, | F ne that n 
naments, | : One en gone unkindly, and refus'd tocaft "9% rerun. */: [from g.] He who abſtai 
1 Here's the note a Yall ; yu " I me wang afaft. Dryden's Dran. Love, HE © who abſtaing 2 ſack 
ee Rays, | mater e bf adivence; low fr.. ng, ot ee 0nd ben] non 
J. Cuſtom; general practice. ; par. We humble ourſelves before God this d cloſchanded; clo clited; covetous. 
' _ Zelmane again, with great almiration | ward folemaities of a faſt, but b aflich gps 15 r 3% Bu ping faftbanded, and loth to part with ſecond dow 
ating whether Ja ware the Alen or no, . 2 ark, bodies for our fins, ME OE * 3 87 provatied with the prince to be contrated with the Prin ( 
44, Perform ſuch valorous enterprizes “ , or pray'rs nor fag its ſtubborn pulſe tea 9 „ies. Bacen's Huy Vi 
Though the truth of Tidney, N on pulle reſtrain z 4011010 WOE: N Har i 
e Fg Tun ne | yt PrSrr, +5 om i 7 
Milte to I 9 A U by 7 \ I 5 
0 wonder that paitoral roy ore Vs e. '+ Firm; immoveable | FAST I'DIOUS, agj, aftidieſur, Latin; faftidin, fib 
Ont en of life upon which the were N. together wit He b * ow mop. 22 r hv. 6. dicuſe, French, Di dainful; ſqueamiſh; delicate lot 
f 5 % « : p 3 . . o 8 o 0 
Was the Jong Fer t the common method but then je With eir four wives; * — che 7001 inſolen pd nice, 3 1 
6. N imie ya 4 0 things, Arbuthnet, 4 x, fas the door, Milton, Ep 32 Lys Fellvered, od always after one manner, eſpecial 
a N | ons min „ bw 
precedent, wm another; way eſtabliſhed by What wy ſh 1 a e ety — their /afidion a ee Gully, AY 
, . won ot the brai 
W 4 deeply A . . e howdy 8 : | Milton, The and rage, feat, cenſure and condemn, 10 
nd Wear it in my Heart. 94. k a 5 c Made for thee, leſs thou for them. Ben 
Weſdeare, | ngland, by te f the chron A ſqueamiſh 7 a * 
ro General approbat ion; mode, | and outlaws | Y hi - lurking = — ed with rok en 3 6 Aan our niceneſs, in meats and drinks, mt 


| L' Fraps 
young gentleman accommod break forth to rob and (poi All ho raiſed promi :ndnefſes of 
verions in fadlvon «es himfelf to the innocent 1. 3. Fixed; adhering — A ſeparal Ver on Ireland, fulidious and A ee oft 2 4 


Gal. 


a low wat of quality, "dec 
range * men of lee, and gentlemen, ſhould ++ Deep; aun 
+ - i on knowledge, A I have ſeen herriſe from her take 


Jenn thee, and thy Ane, peevith b | 5. Firm in adherence 

10, The farcy, a di ' doy, . Hexry vi, | | 
A bardurows word, e the bor pech 

and Ault of wing hh With the a 

Nuo, w, @, 


men out of pawer, or out of 


K en ge wy above the vulgar, It is uſed * 


k | 
„ An en ehe as he had | @ Lodronius, with the 


' 


r 
Ow, by this maiden bloſom in my 


+ work goeth/af on, th, Fare, 
Skill comes ty; * 
We learn fs Niche, e — 15 md 38 Ys Davie 


mitlead, or ſuſſer him Reborn by ſtaln upon ou if mould 


Fas TI : * Diſcuinhlh 

cealo to praiſe a marſh; where, afte 2 in of the horſemen, was driven into coviding 9 * wo] | 
a : 27 done ng & : he yielded Wem fais in the oo 8 ole talent f 4 

man in a boat, who , | 7. idainſull i 1 

if he reſblved todraw the (hl EP _ ff ton ſhip, — naw at heir knees and lb = 5 des 

FasTroraTaD, adj, . i ; 

| Shalypeare's Macheth, | FA'STInGba, 1. % [ fal and .] Day of moni 


$ ole, unconſtant Do not call it a ſuf; | 
ond, ng, both angie | devotion and of d. C40, unleg Alot her ag of ext 
U 


excellent dee: up e o I. a man, and is of a ſweet Mey | 


world, ſhall fail, 


ouſly; ſqueamiſh 
LY and ſcorn: they look fu f 


rniture of 


. 


Government of the Ta 
narrowed up to the top, 


tion by religious ab inence 


N | - Taylor's 
ASTNESS, . % . 
1. State of — ba. Ate] 
2. Firmneſs; firm 


Such as had gi the j their bert 
neſs to ſhew it was bon wag r my ＋ 


that thoſe affeRions ended rpg , | 
places are cleared, and places of % laid open. oe 
are the proper walls caſtles of the Iri were of 
Britifh in the times of Agric tf dhe 1 the 2 N 
The foes had left the df their place, 


; , Prevail'din fight, and bad his wen in chice, Dyla l A. 


4+ Atong place; a place not eaſily forced, 
| Ea dos 


EF | 


p * 


1 him, he eptrenches himſelf |, atoms, is to affirm that the atamy, the world mechannically | 
If bis adverfary by not Es age he's new artiflery. | and fatally ; only they wens notfeifible of it. B 4 
nw fue , Wart oe the Mind, | Paſtaiinuees. 2. %. fem fatal] Invincible : 
— T Pa'tavwrus, x. ; from fatel.} Invincible neceſity. 
loſeneſs; conciſenols 3-not Uiffullon. * Mot i, Len, FATE. . , Lamm, Latin.) 
$« = uu, ſtile from all looſe groſſnels to ſuc . ' | 1. Deſtiny; * 2 ſeries of ſucceſſive cauſes; 
henes. n hy | N : hance | 12 
a in e , Lernen, Latin ; ear, ale, Ach nor me. and what I will 1s fate. Mitt, 
cru Proud ; haughty- - = DB. | ene | 
Frenc 15 lerr, Saxon. ** f ot Why ftill the brave bold, man is fortunate. Dryden. 
FAT. -y lump; fleſhy : the contrary to han... dan OR —_— me _ late ;' ; 
1. Follfed 3 ve hot backs, what ſhall poor men do? For me, 1 | 2 wy og ——— * As na Dryden. 
When 89" Waadt flap and rhe fattef, 1 * . | A watchful Nee its ei years. Dryden. 
® Letour rn Guides the ſhaft — bow: A, Philips, 
* hi old t fellow, Sha \ uides e * 0 m 8 W. " . k Ps. 
N ye — De. 2, Event predetermined. | 
Ain 1 be our will keep conſtitutions, where this diſpoti- Tell me what fates attend the duke of Suffolk? 
Spare ch from being Fat: you may ſee in an army forty By water ſhall he die, and take his end? Shakeſpeare, 
tion 13 the ot-ſoldiers without a fat-man 3 and 1 dare affirm, that by | 3. Death 3 deſtruction. LING 
thouſan 4 reſt twenty of the forty ſhall grow fat. Arduthnot, Viewing a er hill, whoſe top of late 
e [ fat, French. / A chapel crown'd, till in the common fate 
g. Coarſe; See Bürey'd down Th. adjoining abbey fell, |» Denham, 
This lubrique and adult rate age; Looking, he 4 el on 1 rn 
; Nay, added fat pollutions of our ft. "th Dryd, Yor All OG nA way bd Rik "ay 
ph increaſe the teaming ordures of the _ 85 Wane at once his lik and his an Dryden. 
. $ "© | ; i te; F 
Ul I 0 ſouls !. in whom no heav'nly fire is fa But e 1 e! den. 
Fat alnds, _ ever-grov'ling on the Ll. wy Dryd. Per/. The whizriag arow fng, fat Dryden 
; Tich. | b hyfate, Ant i } . 
& Wet ured to law, not on the contemplation of equity, but 4. . park wg N n 0 Pope 
on the promiling ad pou thoughts of litigious terms, fat Wb With full force his deadly bow he bent. 
r 1 on "cet tins gon Fo and waa) ty * And feather'd Fates among the mules and ſumpters ſent, a 
- and ſucceſsful im ſture. outh, 


at which ſo abounds with an eſtate and re- 
may expend a great deal in delicacies of eating 
ES iet Parergon. 
An oily and ſulphureous part of the blood ; 


A fat hencfice is 
yenues, that a man 


of fat J 
ther firm, 
called ſuet or tallow. 
the bones a 
is ointmen 
Ne the ſkull ot a dead man unburied, and the g 
boar and a bear, at, 1 
when the 

u, and the aliment too redundant, great part of it is con- 
r 1 


n 

Doth fat me wie in ** thoughts of it! Shak, Tit. Andr. 
re this | of 
d have fatted all the region kites 

Wund un 5 '; offal. mr | Shakeſpeare's Hamlet, 
They fat ſuch enemies as they take in the wars, that they ma 
devour them, Abbot's Deſeription of the World. 
The Caribbees were wont to geld their children, on purpoſe wo) fat 
| Es 


eat them. EPS 6 
* fatted by good paſture, after violent motion, ſometimes die 
ſuddenly.  Arbuthnot on Diet. 

To Far. v. grow full-fleſhed. 
| Clarence, he is well repaid; 8 
He is frank'd up to fa/thng for his pains. = Sbateſp. R. III. 
The one labours in his duty with a good conſcience ; the other, 
ble a beaſt, but futting up for the laughter. L'E 
An old ox fats as well, and is as good, as a young, A 
Far. ./. Ipæx, Saxon; watte, Dutch, This is gene- 
rally written wo A veſſel in which any thing 1s put 
to ferment or be ſoaked. W—”; 
The fat ſhall overflow with wine and oll. el. ii. 24. 
A white ſtone uſed for flagging floors, for ciſterns, and 
| N bodeuar 


tanners fats: * 

; | d on Foſſils. 

F TAL. adj. | Fatalis, Latin; fatal, French.) . p. 
1, Deadly; mortal; deſtructive; cauſing deſtruction. 

O fata! maid | thy marriage is endow'd 

With Phrygian, Latian, and Rutilian blood. 

A palſy in the brain is moſt dangerous; 

or organs of breathing, ata. 

2 roy by deſtiny ; inevitable ; neceſſary, 

- Othersdelude their trouble by a graver way of reaſoning, that theſe 

things are fatal and neceſſary, it being in vain to be troubled at that 

which we cannot help, | Tillotſon, 

3 Appointed by deſtiny, 5 4 { 
It was fata/ to the king to fight for his any? and though he 


n. To grow fat; to 


a 


Dryden's Au. 
when it feizeth the heart, 
Arôutbmot on Diet. 


avoided to fight with enemies abroad, yet he was ſtill enforced to fight 
or it with rebels at ng | Bacon's Henry VII. 
t was 
Still Fata / to ſtout Hudibras, 1 
In all his feats of arms, when leaſt | 
| Ne dreamt of it, to proſper belt, Hudibras. 
| Behold the deſtin'd place of your abodes ; : 
\ For thus Anchiſes prophecy'd of old, f 
And thus our fatal place of reſt ſoretald. Dryden's An. 
, O race divine; Oe, 
l For beauty ill is Fara/ to the line. Dryden. 


FiralisT, . % [from Ffate.] One who maintains that 
all things happen by inevitable . 
U il the obſtinate fatalifts find ſufficient apology ? Hatts. 
ATALITY, z. / ¶ fatalite, French; from fatal.] 
. Predeſtinatio 
and erents; preordination of inevitable cauſes 


nvincibly in tual ſucceſſion, | 
The ttoicks held a 


then the 
m and ee, 


>— > 


acting 


— 


q wud not alter, ne mee Nahe, which Gd Ro 
' erte of fate. 4 e a 8 
xo the a ſtrange fatality men ſuffer their diffenting to be drawn into | 
ol; Al the of the preſent vogue. | King Charles, 
05 wy the lather's precautions could not ſecure the ſon from the fa- 
1 , enden by a 2 1 L' Eftrange. 
* *nuency to danger; tendency to fame great or ha- 
rardous event, dert OO MILES ks 


Ven times ſeven 
even times nine 


With it the moſt conſiderable fatalit 
TALLY, adv, — 
i. Mortally; — 


parent; pure and clear, 


= Denham. 
I's the , 
Which 00 laws to : | 
hen fatally their 
Cheerful in Ting 
 deeree 
termination. 
To lay that the world 


* 


as 
+ 


n; predetermined order or ſeries of things | 


tality, and a fixed unalterable courſe of events ; |, 
held alſo, that they fell out by a necellity emergent]; 


25 f 
+ j 
1 of a 
** "Ka 
1 * ; 


Fa'TzD. adj, [from fate.] 

1. Decreed by fate. | 1h, 

f She fled her father's rage, and with a train, 
Driv'n by the-ſouthern blaſts, was fated here to reign, Dryd. 
2. Determined in any manner by fate. 

; Her aykward love indeed was oddly fated ; 


| She and her Polly were too near rela F Prior. 
3. Endued with any quality by fate. The ſtricture uſed 
by Dryden is unuſual. 8 
Bright Vulcanian arms, 

Fated from force of ſteel by Stygian charms, | 
| | Suſpended ſhone on high. : den's An. 
4. Inveſted with the power of fatal determination. Pe- 

culiar to Shakeſpeare. ; | 
The fated (ky 
Gives us free ſcope, Shakeſpeare 


FA'THER. . / E Saxon. This word is found 
likewiſe in the Perſian language.] 


1. He by whom the ſon or daughter is begotten. 

Father is a notion ſuperinduced to the ſubſtance, or man, and re- 
fers only to an act of that thing called man, whereby he contributed 
| to the generation of one of his own kind. 


Locke. 
Son of Benſalem, thy father ſaith it; the man by whom thou haſt 
breath and life ſpeaketh the word, | Bacon. 
| (ball fo * 
Father and mother, and to his wife adhere, Milton. 
2. The firſt anceſtor, = 
It was ſaid | 
It ſhould not ſtand in thy poſterity z | | 7 
But that myſelf ſhall be the root and father | 
Of many kings. + Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
+ Abraham is the father of us all, ; „iv. 16. 


3. The appellation of an old man. | 
A poor blind man was accounted cunning in prognoſticating wea- 
ther: Epſom, a lawyer, ſaid in ſcorn, Tell me, father, when doth 
the ſun change? The old man anſwered, When ſuch a wicked la 

ou goeth to heaven, Camden. 


he title of any man reverend for age, learning, and 


; iet - | ; 

"POM You ſhall find one well accompanied 

| With reverend fathers and well learned biſhops. Shak, R. III. 
5. One who has given original to any thing good or bad. 
' -  Jubal was the father of all ſuch as handle the harp and organ, 


| | Gen, iv. 21. 
Father of verſe, Pope. 
6. The eccleſiaſtical writers of the firſt centuries. 
Men may talk of the fathers, and magnify the fathers, and feem 
to make the authority of the fathers next to infalliblez and yet ex- 
| pole them to contempt. | Sltilling fleet. 
7. One who acts with paternal care and tenderneſs, 

] was a father to the poor. \ 6. Xxix. 16. 
He hath made me a father to Pharaoh, and lord ot all his houſe. 


8. The title of apopiſh confeſſor, particularly of a Jeſuit, 
| ormal in apparel, 
Shakeſpe 


In gait and countenance ſurely like a fathor. are. 


There was a father of a convent, very much renowned for his 
piety and exemplary life; and ay 


applied themſelves to the maſt eminent conſeſſors, our beautiful vo- 


ther, 
9. The title of a ſenator of old Rome. 


From hence the race of Alban fathers come, 
| And the long glories of majeſtick Rome. _Dryden's Virgil. 
82 The appellation of the firſt perſon, of the adorable 
The eternal Son of God eſteemed it his meat and drink to do the 
; will of his Father, and for his obedience alone obtained the greateſt 


. glory. bu Taylor's Rule of living holy. 
1 . de compellation of God as Creator. . 
We have one Father, even God. 
Almighty and moſt merciful Father, 


FATHER-1n-LAW: #. . [from father.] The father of 
' one's huſband or wife. 


1 muſt make my father. in-law a viſit with a great train and equi- 
age. ; Addiſon's Spectator. 
ToVa'THur, v. a, 


1. To take; to adopt as a fon or daughter. 


; Ay, 7 ny youth, . 
H And rather father thee than maſter thee. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
2. To ſupply with a father, of certain qualities. 
| m no ſtronger than my ſex, 3 
Being ſo father's and ſo huſbanded. Shakeſp. J. Cæſar. 
How light and portable my pain ſeems now, 
When that which makes me bend makes the king bow! 


— — 


i 
** 


| He childed as I father. d. Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 
3. To adopt a compolition, 

en of wit, 
| Often father'd what he writ. Swift, 


4+ To aſcribe to any one as his offspring, or production: 
with en, | 


And left we ſeem to fatber any thi them more than is thei 
own, let them read. 7 8 more wy" eir 


coker, 
My name was .made uſe of by ſeveral perſons, one of which was 
pleaſed to father on me a new ſet of ions. Swift. 


Magical relations comprehend e derived and fathered 
hidden qualities, whereof, | from received grounds 4 len no reaſons 
are derived, rown's Vulgar Errours. 


Fa'trhsRHooD, 2. /, [ from father.) The character of a 
father ; the authority of a father. 


was made caſually by the concurrence of 


? 


Fa'Ta ERL V. adj. 


3. To ſound; to try with reſpeR to the depth. N 


unſortunate buſineſs this 2 


Gen. Alv. 8. 


perſons under any great affliſtion |. 


| tary took the opportunity of confeſſing herſelf to this celebrated fa- | 
| Addiſon, 


Fon, vi. 4. | 
ommon Prayer. 


tle nbd lng age, Gi whole books thould by heir father 


Trent be, under the pain of a curſe, imperi ptruded upo SY 

under of a curſe, impe 0 on, God 

und his ek? KETC ** 5 A. 
e t 


have had an entire notion of this farberboad, or fa- 


therly authority. | ny OO 
Fa'taERLESS. adj. [from father.] Wanting a father 
deſtitute of a father | | 
Ye ſhall not afflict any widow, or fatherigſi child. Ex. xxii« 
Our fatherleſ# diſtteſs.was leit unmoan'ld ; | | 
Your widow dolour likewiſe be unwept. Shakefp. R. III. 
The fatherleſs hath no friend. Sandys 
He caught his death the laſt county ſeſſions; where he would go td 


ſee jufuce done to a poor widow woman and her fatherleſe children. 


Addiſon's 22 


Falrnzälixzss. 1. /. [from \ father] The tenderneſs 


a father; parental kindne 1 44 2 tp 

[from father] Paternal; like a 

tender; protecting; careful. | 

Let me but move one queſtion to your daughter, 
And, by that fatherly and kindly power 


facher; 


6 


That you have in her; bid her anſwer mig) Shakeſpeare. 
e part which deſcribes the fire, I owe to the piety and farherly 
affection of our monarch to his ſuffering ſubject s. Dryden. 

Fa'THERLY. adv. In the manner of a father. 

Thus Adam, fatherly difplead'd : | 

| O exetrable ſon ! ſo to aſpire : 

Above his brethren! | Alton. 

FA'THOM. . / l . 

1. A meaſure of Jength containing fix foot, or two 
yards; the ſpace to which à man can extend both 
arms, z 12 951 

The extent of this fatbom, or diſtance between the My of 


the fingers of either hand upon expanſion, is equal unto the ſpace ba- 
tween the ſole of the foot and crown. £ + - Browns. 
The arms ſpread croſs in a ſtreight line, and meaſured from the 
end of the long finger on one hand, to that of the other, a meafare 
equal to the ſtature, is named a fathom, 4 Holder. 
2. It bs the uſual meaſure applied to the depth of the: 
fea, when the line for ſounding is called the fatho 


line, 
Dive into the bottom of the deep; vue" 
Where fathom-line could never touch the ground 
: Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
3. Reach; penetration; depth of contrivance ; compaſe 
of thought. ri 
Another of his fat bom they have none | 12 

To lead their buſineſs. 5 Shakeſpeare's Otbelie: 
To FA THOM, v. 4. [from the noun.] N 
1. To encompaſs with the arms extended or encireling. 
2. To reach; to maſter, - | 4 

Leave, leave to fathom ſuch high points as theſe : 
Nor be ambitious, ere the time, to pleaſe. Dryden's Perf, 


3 


'Tis too ſtrong for weak heads to try the heights and farhom the 
depths of his flights. | lton on the Clafficks, 
Our depths who 1 Pope. 
4. To penetrate into; to find the bottom ot utmoſt ex- 
tent: as, I cannot fathom bis defi 8 
| Fa/THoMLE88. adj. [from fathom. | 
1. That of which no bottom can be found. 


2. That of which the circumference cannot be em- 
braced. 
Will. you with counters fum 
The _ A 1 1 — 
And buckle in a w bm 
Wich ſpans and inches ſo ae 


| As fears and reaſons ? Shakeſpeare's Troilus and 
FaTi/picaLl, 


adj. tidicut, Latin 5 fatidi French 
Prophetick ; 28 the power to ſoretel 75 
events. a a a | | „5 
Theoak, of all other trees only faridical, told them what a fearful 
45 owe 


, 
[ fatigo,, Latin. ] Eaſily wearled ; 


* 


Fa rir EROous. adj, | fati r, Latin,] Deadly ; 
deſtructive. | | IT 


Fa'TtIGABLEF. adj. 


ſuſceptible of wearineſs. 5 
To FA'TIGATE, v. 4. [ fatigo, Latin.] To weary; to 
{ fatigue; to tire; to exhauſt with labourz to oppreſs 


with laſſitude. Not in uſe. 
; Buy and by the din of war gan to pierce 
His ready ſenſe, when ſtraight his doubled ſpirit 
; Requicken'd what in fleſh was fatigate, 2 ; 
And to the battle came he. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanuys 
FATVGUE. . / [ fatigne, French ; ge, Latin.] 

1. Wearineſs; laſſitude. 55 
2. The cauſe of wearinefs; labour; toil, 


The great Scipio ſought honours in his youth, and endured the /a- 
tigues with which he purchaſed them. Nr ' Dy fe 


Ns 

To Faru. v. a. | fatigue, French; fatipo, 200 
Io tire; to weary; to Tara rich l . 

„ . 
e man who $1n the a, 

Fatigues left — as well as ri V7 i. Prior, 

FATKI'DNEYED. adj. [ fat and kidney, Fat: by way of 

yr ge or contempt. 1 

eace, ye fatkidney'd raſcal ; what a brawling do'ſt thou ep! 

Shake fpeare's Henry IV. 

Fa'TLING. #./. [from fat.] A young animal fed fat fo 


, * . 


4 


the flau 2 By | , 
The calt and ion, and i ow 

ther, — a little cala dl lens hen. n qd! fl. 6. 
Falrxvzx. . J [from fat.] That which gives fatneſs. 
The wind was weſt, on which that philoſopher beſtowed the en- 

comium of fatner of the earth. Arbutbnot. 
FAT ESS. x. J. [from at.] 3 
1, The quality of being fat, plump, or full - ſed. 


2. Fat; greaſe; fulneſs of fleſh, 
And by his ſide rode loathſome gluttony, 
De formed creature, on a filchy ſwine; 
His belly was upblown with luxury, 

And eke with fatre/t ſwollen were 
3. Unctuous pr greaſy matter, | 
Earth and water, mingled by the help of the ſun, ſtr a nitrous 
fange. 2 Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 

4. Oleaginouſneſs; ſlimineſs; unuouſneſs, 

But the olive-tree ſaid unto them ; Should I leave my fatne/ 
wherewith by me they honour God and man, and go to be promoted 
——_—— he fam and heevineſs of the ground, Exwot det 
y reaſon of the fatre/s and heavineſs o | t did not 
produce metals, * eh «nd ſome fruits. FIR 22 
5. Fertility; fruitfulneſs. | 


o 
eyen. FailtyRueen, 


Who can abide, that againſt their own doQors, both of the mid- 


God give thee of the dew of hea 
and plenty of corn ind — OO M a0. 18. 
6. That which cauſes fertility. | 
The clouds drop fatngft, in the nde 
* 0 0 j 
The dew ſuf e * prank 
oe 
; 
dews and the fatneſs of 7 * Waun 1 
To FA'TTEN, v. 4. [from u. 8 


50 1. To 


FA U 


1. To feed; to make fleſhy ; to plump with fat. 
Frequent 8 in ſmall quantities, often ee the 
force of the organs of digeſtion, and fattenerh and increaſeth_the 


diſtemper, Arbuthnot on Diet. 
2. To make fruitful. 
Town of Quff to fatren land. Lib. Londinenſir. 
Dare not, on thy life, 
Touch aught of mine 
This falchion elſe, not hitherto withſtood, 
Theſe holtile tields ſhall uten with thy blood. Dryden. 
3. To feed groſly ; to increaſe, a 
| Obſcene Orontes 
Conveys his wealth to Tyber's hungry ſhores, 
And fattens Italy with foreign whores, Dryden's Fuv. 
To Fr FAN. v. v. [from fat.) To grow fat; to be 
pampered ; to grow fleſhy, 
All agree to ſpoil the publick good, 
And villains fatten with the brave man's labour.' Orway. 
Apollo check'd my pride, and bad me feed 


My fatt'ning flocks, nor dare beyond the reed, Dryden, 


et then this little ſpot of earth well till'd, 
A num'rous family with plenty fill'd, 
"The good old man and thriſty houſewiſe ſpent 
"Their days in peace, and fatten'd with content; 
Enjoy'd the dregs of life, and liv'd to ſee 
A long-deſcending healthful progeny. Dryden's Juvenal. 
'Tygers and wolves ſhall in the ocean breed, 
The whale and dolphin 2 on the mead, 
And every element exchange its kind, 
Granville, 


When thriving honeſty in courts we find, 

var Us. ad}. { fan, Latin. 

1. Stupid ; fooliſh ; feeble of mind, 
We pity or laugh at thoſe eee extravagants, while yet ourſelves 


have a conſiderable doſe of what makes them ſus ; Glan, 
2» Impotent ; without force ; illuſory ; alluding to an 
gn « fatung, | 


And when that flame finds combuſtible earth, 
Thence /.twous fires and meteors take theii birth. Denham. 
Farv'iry, 7. / [ fatuiti, French; from fatuonr.) Fool- 
iſhneſs; weakneſs of mind; morbid feebleneſs of in- 
tellect. | 4 

It had argued a very ſhort fight of things, and extreme fatriry of 
mind in me, to bind my own hands at their requeſt, . Charles, 

Theſe ſymptoms were ſo high in ſome as to produce a fort of- 

* twity of madneſs, Arbutbnot on Alr, 
Fa'rwitTuD, adj, | fat and au.] Heavy; dull; ſtupid, 

Thou art fo farwitrrd with drinking old ſack, ani unbuttoning 
thee aſter ſupper, and ſleeping upon benches in the afternoon, that 
thou haſt forgotten. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

Far rv. adj. [ from fat.] Unctuons; oleaginous ; greaſy ; 
artaking of the nature of fat, 

"The like cloud, if oily or fatty, will not diſcharge z not becauſe it 
fticketh faſter, but becauſe air preyeth upon water, and flame and fire 
upon oll. WS  Bacon's Natural Hiftory, 

0 


T | 
And thirty cucumber, when they perceive 
'"Th' approaching olive, with reſentment fly 
Her fatty hibres, and with tendrils creep 
Diverſe, deteſting contact. Philips, 
The common! e of the muriatick ſcurvy are, a ſaline taſte 
in the ſpittle, and a lixivial urine, ſometimes with a fatty ſubſtance 
like a thin tkin a-tops Arbuthaot on Aliments, 
Fa'ucur, . aut, French ; fuucet, _ The 
pipe inſerted into a veſſel to give vent to the liquor, 
und ſtopped up by a peg or ſpigot, It is ſometimes 
Improperty written A | 
6 


u Were out 4 pool wholeſome forenoon in hearing a cauſe between | 


an orange-wife and a fo/er-leller, and adjourned a controverſy of three 

nee to u ſecond audience. Shateſpeare, 

It you are ſent down to draw drink, and find it will not run, blow 

Arongly into the faucet, and it will immediately pour into your mouth. 

Swift's Dice. to the Butler, 

Fa'ucuton, . / [See FAU cut. A crooked ſword, 
A ately tomb, whole top a trumpet bore z | 

A ſoldier's ee, and a Nn dar. Dryden's u. 

FA'UFRL., . /. | French. ] Ihe fruit of a ſpecies of the 


palm-tree, | 
Favi'iious, adj, [ favilla, Latin.) Conſiſting of aſhes, 


As to foretolling of ſtrangers, from the fungous particles about the 
wicks of the candle, it only ignifieth a moitt air about them, hinder- 
ing the avolation of light and the fav//four particles, Brown, 

Fa'vicon, See Varcon, ; 
Fa'viconky, \ Fat.conny, 
FAULT, . / | fawt, faxte, Vrench ; faltar, to be defi- 
cient, Spaniſh, The / is ſometimes ſounded, and 
ſometimes mute, In converſation it is generally 


. # : | 
1, Offence ; flight crime ; ſomewhat liable to cenſure 
or objection, 

The prophet chufeth rather to charge them with the fax/r of 
making a law unto themſelves, than the crime of tran{gretling a law 
which God had made. locker. 

He finds no fare with their opinion about the true God, but only 
that it was not clear and diſtin enough. Stiiling flext, 

He that but conceives 4 erime in thought, 
Contrachs the danger of an actual / 
"Then What mult be expeRt that tilt proceeds | 
"To commit lin, and work up thoughts to deeds ? Dryden. 

If you like not my poem, the fave ma rainy in my writing; 
* more probably is in your morals, which cannot bear the truth of 


In Dryden. 

"They wholly miſtake the nature efcriticifſm, who think its buſineſs 

Is prinvipally to find fant, Dryden, 

'v be defirous of a good name, and careful to do every thing, that 

we \nnocently may, to obtain it, 4s 6 far trom being a fault, even in 
private perions, that it is their great and indilpeuſible duty. 


. Attordnr y, 
Before his ſacted name flies ev'ry Tt, h 
And ech exalted (tanza teems with thought, Pope, 
Which of our Qhrum-cap'd anceſtors found /an/t, 
For want of ſuger-tonge, or ſpoons tor (alt ? King. 
Voing wid of all triendibip and enmity, they never complain, nor 
find /4x/t with the times, Fu. 


#, Detect ; want ; abſence, 
I could tell to thee, as to one It pleaſes me, for felt of a better, 
to call my tiend, could be fad, and fad indeed too. Feen. 
„ Puzale f difliculty : as, che enguirer it at @ fault. 


+ Favir vn [from the noun.] o be wrong; to 


4 0 4 
Wich mowed him rather in eclogues than otherwiſe to write, 
minding ts furnith our tongue in this kind wherein it fer. 


J. Faun, e . To charge with a fault; to accute, 
For that | will not fax? thee, ] 


Mut tor humblenett exhault thee. Old Sevg. 


Falun. «./ | from feat] An offender; one who 


commits a fault. 
"Then the, behold the Facter here in fight; 
This hand eommunied that bippeted ofthe, Fairfax, 


Faul treib. a. ( and fra | A cenſurer; an 
olyector, 

Fa'uviviky, ev. [from h,] Not rightly; impro- 
bed! dofeetively ; erroneouſly, 

Ferrit. „% {from =. 


Npveſer . 


| Did they not ſometime cry, all hail! to me ? 


1. Badneſs; vitiouſneſs ; evil diſpoſition. 
When her judgment was to be practiſed in knowing fax/tineſs by 
his firſt tokens, ſhe was like a young fawn, who coming in the wind 
of the hunters, doth not know whether it be a thing or no to be 
ein. A 1 a | Sidney: 
2. Delinquency; actual offences. 
The 0 will not take it in evil part, that the fan tine of 
their people heretofore is laid open. | Hooker, 


Fa'vLTLuss. adj, [from fault.) Exempt from fault; 


perfect; completely excellent. 
Where for our fins he fau/tlefs ſuffered pain, 
There where he died, and where he liv'd again. 
Who durſt thy fa/tleſs figure thus deface ! 
Whoever thinks a faxlelefs piece to ſee, 
Thinks what ne'er was, nor is, nor e er ſhall be. Pope, 


Fa'ulTy. adj. [ fautif, French, from fault. | 
1. Guilty of a fault; blameable ; criminal ; not inno- 


cent, 
The king doth ſpeak as one which is faulty. 
Can thus 
has image of God in 2 e e 
goodly and erect, though ait ſince F 
To ſuch unſightly ſufferings A debas'd | Milton, 


2. Wrong; erroneous. 

The ſorm of polity by them ſet down ſor p_— is three ways 
faulty i faulty in omitting ſome things which in Scripture are ot 
that nature, as, namely, the difference that ought to be of 12 
when they grow to any great multitude ; fax/ty in requiring doctors, 
deacons, and widows, as things of perpetual neceſlity by the law of 
God, which in truth are nothing leſs ; faulty alſo in urging ſome 
things by Scripture mutable, as their lay elders. ober. 


3. DefeQtive; bad in any reſpe&; not fit for the uſe 
intended, 


By accident of a fau/ty helmet that Parker had on, he was ſtrieken 
into the mouth at the fiſt courſe, ſo that he died preſently. 


Bacon's Henry VII. 
To FA'VOUR, v. 2. [ faves, Latin. ] | 
1, To ſupport ; to regard with kindneſs ; to be propi- 
tious to; to countenance. 
Of all the race of filver-winged flies 
Was none more favourable, nor more fair, 
Whilſt Heaven did favoxr his felicities, 
Than Clarion, the eldeſt fon and heir 
Of Muſcarol. | Spenſer, 
The ſelſ- lame gods that arm'd the queen of Troy, 
May favour 'Camora the queen of Goths, Shak, Tit, And, 
Men — wonders. Bacon Natural Hiftory, 
Fortune ſo favoured him, that the town at his firſt coming ſurren- 
dered unto him. Knollesr's Hiftory of the Turks. 
The good neus am I call'd ; a name, 
While fortune favorr'd, not unknown to fame, Dryden. 
Oh happy youth! and favour'd of the ſkies, 
Diſtinguith'd care of guardian deities, | Pope's Odyſſey. 
2. Jo aſſiſt with advantages or conveniences. | 
No one place about it is weaker than another, to favour an enemy 
in his approaches, Addiſon's Whig Examiner. 
3. To reſemble in feature. 
The porter owned that the gentleman favoured his maſter. 
Spettator, 


Fairfax. 


Dryden's An. 


'2 Sam, xiv. 13. 


4. To conduce to; to contribute. 
Fa'vouR, /. [ favor, Latin; favenr, French.) 
1. Countenance ; kindneſs; kind regard; propitious 
aſpe&t : with of before the favourer, 
It pleas'd your majeſty to turn your looks 
Of favour from myſelf, and all our houſe. my H. IV. 
The child Samuel was in favour, both with the Lord and alſo with 
men. I Sam. ils 26. 
They got not the land by their own ſword ; but thy right hand 
and thine arm, and the light of thy countenance, becauſe thou haſt a 
favour unto them. PF. xliv. 3. 
His dreadful navy, and his lovely mind, 
Gave him the fear and favour of mankind. Waller. 
This favorr, had it been employed on a more deſerving ſubject, 
had been an effect of juſtice in your nature z but, as placed on me, 
u only charity, Dryden Aurengzebe, Preface, 


with of before the Ging favoured. 
The pleaſures which theſe Sc 
kind very different from thoſe in favour of which they are here al- 
leged. Rogers. 
At play, am ſtrangers, we are apt to find our hopes and wiſhes 
= ed on a ſudden in favorr of one fide more than another. 
ey were invited from all parts for the uſe of kings, princes, and 
miniſters, And in ſhort, the favour of learning was the humour 
and mode of the ate. Temple, 
3. Kindneſs granted; benevolence ſhewn, 
All favours and puniſhments paſſed by him, all offices and places 
of importance were diſtributed to his favourites. Sidney. 
The race is not to the (wiſt, nor yet ſavewr to men of (kill, 
Keel. ix. 11. 
O, my royal maſter ! 
The gods, in favowy to you, made her cruel, A. Philips. 
4. ald, mildneſs; mitigation of puniſhment. 
an 


1 could not diſcover the lenity and favorr of this ſentence ; but 
conceived it rather to be rigorous than gentle. Su,. 


5. Leave ; good will; pardon, | 
Worthy Macbeth, we ſtay upon your leiſure, 
— (ive me your favour z my dull brain was wrought 
| With things forgot. Shakeſpeare, 
et ere we enter into open act, 
With favour, 'twere no loſs if 't might be inquir'd 
What the condition of theſe arms would be. 
Come down, faid Reynard, let us treat of peace: 
A peace, with all my foul, ſaid Chanticleer; 
But, with your favexr, 1 will treat it here, Dryden 
6. Object of tavour; perſon or thing favoured, 
All theſe his wond'rous works, but chiefly man, 
His chiet delight and favorr ; him, for whom 
All theſe his works fo wond'rous he ordain'd. Milton. 
7. Something given by a lady to be worn, 
And every one his loveſuit will advance 
Unto his ſeveral miſtreſs, which they'll know 
By favonrs ſeveral which they did beſtow. Shakeſpeare, 
It i received that it helpeth to continue love, if one wear the hair 
of the party beloved z and perhaps a glove, or other like favour, 
may as well do it, 
blue ribband tied round the ſword-arm, I conceive to be the re- 
mains of that cuſtom ot wearing a miltreſs's favor on ſuch occaſions 
ot old. : Spectator. 
8. Any thing worn openly as a token. 
Here, Fluclten, wear thou this fatour for me, and Rick it in t 
cap. Shateſp. Henry V. 
9. _— ; countenance. It is now little uſed, 
That h only (vitable in laying a toul complex 
ni, letting forth both in 8 e Tide 
Young though thou art, thine eye 


Ben Jonſon, 


Hath aid upon ſome faverr that it loves. Shakeſpeare, 
Dilleat thy Favexr with an uſurped beard, =Sbet. Cree. 
Vhere's nv goodnefs in thy tace 2 it Antony 

— tree and 2 why to tart a faveur 

o trumpet luch tidings ? Shah, Ant. and Cleop. 
Fa en remember OP 


The &rtox7 of theſe men: wwe they not mine? 


met Shah, R. II. 
A youth of fine fuvowr and ſhape. Bacon's rg vil 


2, Support; defence; vindication ; inclination to favour: | 


1 —— aſcribe to religion, are of a | 


Bacen's Natural Hiſtory, 


7 2 * 2 „ 


e Wa 
A VOURABLE. lf, ao, able x + rench :.. : 
Lands. „een Java, 


1. Kind; propitious; affectionate. 
Famous Plantagenet ! moſt gracious prince, | 
Lend favourable ear to our requeſts, Shateſp. Ricy 
2. Palliative; tender; averſe from cenſure, +l, 
| None can have the faverrable thought, FIERY 
That to obey a tyrant's will they fought, Dryden 
3. Conducive to; contributing to; propitious, From 
People are multiplied in a country by the temper of the cl 
favourable to generation, health, and long liſe. 7. 
oo Accommodute ; convenient. 5 
Many good officers were willing to ſtay there, as a plac, 
vourab : for the making levies of men. ner Place werfe. 
5. Beautiful; well favoured ; well featured. Og, * 
Of all the race of filver-winged flies | diete, 
Which do poſſeſs the empire of the air, ; 
Was none more favourable, nor more fair, 
Than Clarion the eldeſt fon and heir ol 
Of Muſcarol. 1 She 
Fa/VoURABLENESS, 2. . [from favourable,] Kinks,” 
Fa'vouRABLY, adv, [from favourable.) Kindly ; vid 
favour ;. with tenderneſs ; with kind regard. 
Touching actions of common life, there is not any de 
i favourably 8 than theirs who allege ſincerely for th 
they did as neceſſity conſtrained them. Hole 
She goeth about ſeeking ſuch as are worthy of her, and ſhewerh 
| herſelf favourably unto them in the _ I 
The violent will condemn the character of Abſalom, az + ms 
favourably or too hardly drawn. 3 
We are naturally inclined to think favorra3/y of thoſe vt bn. 


fence 
emſche, hy 


Fa'vouReD. participial adj. [from fawour.] 
1. Regarded with kindneſs. Nah RO 
Oft with ſome favour's traveller they ſtray, 
And ſhine before him all the deſert way, Pope'r 0 
2. [From favour, the noun.) Featured. Always Cn. 
joined with ell or ll. TT 
Ot her there bred 

A thouſand young ones, which (he daily fed ; 

Sucking upon her poiſonous dugs, each one 

Of ſundry ſhape, yet all i// favoured, PairyQun 

The ill-fawvoured and lean-flethed kine did eat up the ſeven well 
_favoured and tat kine. Gene 
Fa'vouREDLY, adv. [from favoured.) Always joined 

with well or ill, in a fair or foul way; with, at 
bad appearance. | . 
Fa'vouRrER, 2. / [from favour.) One who faroun; 
one who regards with kindnefs or tenderneſs; a well. 
wiſher ; a friend. 

If we ſhould upbraid them with irreligious, as they do uy with 
ſuperſtitious favourers, the anſwer which herein they would make 
us, let them apply unto themſelves. 

I not know you tor a favourer 

Ol this new ſect? ye are not ſound, Shak. Henry VIII 

Being now a favoxver to the Briton. —Shakeſp, Cymbelin, 
Conjure their friends they had, labour for more, 
Solicit all reputed favowrers. Danid's Civil We, 

All the favoxrers ot magick were the moſt proſeſt and bitter ens. 
mies to the Chriſtian religion. f Audſſa 
Fa'vouRITE, . /. | favorit, favorite, French; favorie, 
Italian. | 
1. A perſon or thing beloved; one regarded with fa 
vour; any thing in which pleaſure is taken; that 
which is regarded with particular approbation t 
affection. 

Every particular maſter in criticiſm has his faverrite paſſages i 
an author. 1 5 Speckater, 

So fathers ſpeak, perſuaſive ſpeech and mild 
Their ſage experience to the faw'rite child, Pope's Odyſſy, 
2. One choſen as a companion by a ſuperiour ; a mean 

wretch whoſe whole buſineſs is by any means to 
pleaſe, 

All favours and puniſhments paſſed by him, all offices and place 
of importaiice were diſtributed to his favourites. Si 

I was a Theſſalian gentleman, who, by miſchance, having k 

a favourite of the prince of that country, was purſued ſo crelly 

that in no place but by favour or corruption they would obtain mp 

deſtruction, Sidney, 
The great man down, you mark, his fa” rite flies; 
The 1] advanc'd, makes friends of enemies. Shai, Ham 
id her ſteal into the plaſhed bower, 
Where honey-ſuckles, ripen'd by the ſun, 

Forbid the ſun to enter ; like to favourites, 
Made * by princes that advance their pride 
Againſt that power that bred it. Shabijeart 
Nothing is more vigilant, nothing more jealous than a favowit 

+ eſpecially towards the waining time, and ſuſpect of . 

alla. 


This man was very capable of being a great favourite ty a get 
king. OE 8 | 7 Clarendin, 
What fav” rites gain, and what the nation owes, 

Fly the torgettul world. Pope 
Fa'vouRLtss. adj, [from favour.) 
1. Unfavoured ; not regarded with kindneſs; havin 

no patronage ; without countenance. Fa 
2. Unfavouring ; Ne, 
Of that goddeſs 1 have ſought the ſight, 

Yet no where can her find; ſuch happineſs 

Heaven doth me envy, and fortune ue leſs Fairy Qua. 
Fa'uskN, 1. / A ſort of large eel. | 
| He left the waves to waſh ;'\ h 

The wave ſprung entrails, about which fanſent and other fi 
Did ſhole. N Chapman't lll. 
Fa'USSEBRAYE, 1. /. A ſmall mount of earth, four fr 
thom wide, erected on the level round the foot of 
rampart, to fire upon the enemy, when he 18 ſo faf 
advanced that you cannot force him back ; and alſo to 
receive the ruins which the cannons make in the 
of the place. | Ham 
Fa'vroR. . J. [Latin ; fauteur, French, ] Faroutet; 
countenancer ; ſupporter, | K 
| am neither author or faxter of any ſect: 1 will have Suge 
addi himſelf to mez but if I have any thing right, defen "a 
truth's, not mine. "” 1 
| The new mountain in the Luerine lake, which is allcgel 
Joutre of this opinion, as an inſtance in behalf of it, . pt 
thus, : 
Fa'UTRESS, . { [ fantrix, Latin; faxtrice, French.) A 
woman that favours, or ſhows countenance. 
It made him and » Wade 
Minerva's aid his Kat, f Mü. Chap mats 
He comes from baniſhment to the fawtreſs of libertY» 0 G 
barbarous to the polite, Garth's 2 b 
Faw Ne . . [foor, French, from ſan, in the ol yo 
a child, pro Wy free infans, Latin. A young 
Looking my love, I go from place to place, 


} 


Like a young fawn that late hath loſt the hind ; 
And ſeek each where, where laſt I ſaw her 


o 
e 97, 


ny heir virtuous behaviour they compeuſate the herdneiꝭ of their 


| Whoſe image yet I carry freſh in mind. 


k, 


2 


„ r | | ; 1 
* 8 7 0 " \ — . l 4 
- (he back h called the 5 R the hatches, would feem the; || Thats Hehe, -eould ſpeak ef great and many excel EP” 
RF, The colt hath about four years of a and 15 the fawn, and e Waka, pu 0 gazings to fear away fear, f Denne. magna, h PATE > Taylor's Warthy c ae = 
þo the es fr table feeds the wanton 1 aten gory. 1. Jo live in horrour ;. to be afraid. FO — E= * 
him as kindly ſpreads the flow'ry lan. Pope. Well you may Fear too far. x en 7 ag 6 [ect an fi li 
7. FAWN v. v. [of uncettain original. Perhaps a 2 on too far: . 3 i 4 ſhall on feaftful d 
FA, Pi , "W me ſtill take away th $IGHUOISE Shs 4 thi Wn ot A days 
Se 9 the French fanfan, a term of fo l eſs ee Nat ear kl to be eos Mac I Rakeſh: broth King 13 '* . 2 only bewailing 
' for children. J. fore o a viegato Tf 221% az: ny ſuch be here, if any har ; AW ortunate in nuptial choice, | 1 
e: as 8 Left, 620 a6) re Pre ay we, "ae | From whence capti oh 
rt by friſking be one; as a.dog es s for his perldet than an ill teport; . „„ Thee "mg N of eyes. Milton's Agoniftes, 


h ht fawned upon his maſter ; If Es bod 13 ** — 
pon his ſor I If any think brave death outweighs b 18 Cori p 
'* The dog fraight | | Sidney, | 2 To be ani,“/hC Nr. e gt N | Thous when the bridegroom With his fouffe! friend. 


ding Corioli in the name of Rome, 'Then let the greed br | SAW on „ale to bliſ at the mid-hour of night 
. a fawning greyhound, Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus, | Fon this peng 0 nene ee e. (4 „ ee thy entrance, virgin wiſe and pure; —Miltom 
To court by any means, Ufed by animals. 0 þ e e o g9ds that will bet hear, % 1 {26 Eons 3 BOON, 
b. aſtead thereof he kiſs'd her weary feet., | .v cy ; ile the debating Winds and billows bear | | 291, e The ſuitor train 5 | 
And lick's her lily hands with faning tongue, | 7 His wealthints tie main, Dsqdeu Horace. ho crowd his palate, and with lawleſs pow't 
As he her wrong” innocence did wet. 3. Far aces, | ff, See, pious king, withiPrent Ariſe, | .,,  - * + + * © : His herds and flocks in fea/ful rites devour. Pope's Odyſſey. 
hit not ſtrange that a rational man ſhould worſhip an ox ? that he | + »-* Thy fruggling Albign's boſom torn : | . 5 E ASTRITE 2. J. [ feaft and ribe.] Cuſtom obſerved 
6014 fawn upon his dog? bow himſelf before a cat? poor th N fears fr William's life, | I éin entertainments. 50 4 oe 
ks and garlick? ,. > edi e 5: fun mn got, end Prior. | His hoſpitable gate, | 
Ho court ſervilely. "ee c  Friaxrvur. adj. fear and fall} E Yom Pobarrdt all inves dente wh 
* u bee, n P "ach att rung | 1. M ; timid; eaſily made afraid. | U Nees e. fe 1 * board with plenty erown'd, 
danger or what ſorrow can befall thee | ' gentle, and ? 2 | ves the feaftrites old! | F 
22 1 Edward is thy conſtant friend ? Shakeſp. Henry V1 | 33 240 xk ea E £ Shakeſpeare's Tempeft. | Fram. . J. fait 3 * Wi Philipe, 
* ll h nite whe. woe wes ld'ſt be 'y 1 = f 3 C fu Cart. * 0 Lain 6 iſ ac . » : 
13 N ; Wide Ne uld't 2. A raid. ö It has of before the object of fear. 1. Act; dee action; exploit, 
Gus gu, and cring'd, and Nets A - | Theriſhare more fearfu/ to offend the law han, the Engliſh, . | 28 _ - 3 og — | oy 
; h , 21-6 . . i | avies on Ireland. | ; and hardy confidence 
„ten Ace, follows, with e ale] Tote ht. fa I have made my heroiqe fearful of death, which neither On. Full oft approved.In m e wit. 25 Fairy Queen, 
But vain within, and proudly popular, 1 5 Dryden's An 3 Ne N "th —— 6 pag | Dryden, n e he N 1 a 
nous the craving fawning croud to Th , to de TEVETenced. | 7 „ Ma uck him on his knee: in that day's feats 
A A r ts "(a ing /4 flattery . quits Pope. Who is like thee, glorious in holineſs, ſcarſul in praiſes! _ Ea. Ar ponder e e wn 4 a 5 
Jo bring forth a fawn. . TEEt e WT T's Exodus. Our ſoldiers are : Slaleſp. Coriolanuc. 
fem: my. A ſervile cringe ; low flattery. 5 W dieadfuly ene 9 24 | * as hoy ach aa — — 4 NI e 3 
You will rather ſhew our gentle lowts 9 . Avainſt'fuch monſter earſul to ſoe. Aſe hau Scho. 2. trick ; an artſul, ſeſti . ' 9 
i gainſt ſuch monſters God maintained his ownz'b U ve edge , V Aer g A Indicrous performance 
How you can frown, than ſpend a fawn upon them cution of extraordinary judg h nz by fearfiel exe- The joints are more ſupple to all fears of activi 7 
For che inheritance of their loves. Shakeſp. Coriolanus What God did — 2 ment upon them: Hooker. youth than afterwards. f activity and motion in 
13 : . n nd touching Carlaan, concerneth not N re. 30:4. is» Bacon's Efſays. 
* 2 220 A roms One that tawns ; one otherwiſe than only as, a fearful pattern of FR Juſt aka * any | þ E AT. ny, [ fait, bien fait, French; homo yo 4 | 
a . | ; 3 | , unguem. i ; 
By oeh. of behaviour we have arrived at the appellation of All torment, trouble, wonder, and amazement; vera 1. Ready ; ſkilful ; in nious. | 
a Hon ; 10 p | | : Spectater. — 1 1 heav'nly power guide us | 991 Never thafh had i 
Fa\wNINGLY. ad. rom facon. n a cringing ſer- | l is Jearfut country. +» | Shakeſpeare's Tympeſs. A fo Kind, ; | 
vile way. Sing It is a fearfad thing to fall into the hands of akin 9 vt " & render to CE ned 
; ; 5 | | 3 Feb. x. 31. NN Ys 8 
Fax xb. adj. [from Fx, Saxon, hair.] Hairy. Now BEA Lay down by thoſe pleaſures the fearſtr/ and dangerous ery 3 21 It is 2 mY TY . Shakeſpeare 's Cymbeline, 
obſolete. lightnings, the horrible and frequent earthquakes, and then there will |. That y uſed in irony and contempt. . 
They could call a comet a faxed ſtar, which 2 all on with ſtella N N na N 4 Free r Raleigh. | 3. Nic , at r at controverſy. Stilling fßeet. 
erinita, or cometa. i amden's Remains, | . his is che natural fruit of fin, and the reſent revenge which | 3. .; . 3 
Fay. . /. [ fee, French, ] it takes upon ſinners, beſides that ſearſu! pun/ nent which Niall be 7 Look how well my garments fit upon me, yy 
1. A fairy an el | ny on them 1 5 life. Tillotſon Ve's Much r "a Thom v4 he) Shateſpeare's Tempeſt. 
"® * Abd the yellow-ſkirted ſays Fu'akevLLY.' adv. [from fearful. ] | TEOUS, adj, [from feat.] Neat; dexterous, 
Fly aſter the night ſteeds, 1. Timorouſly in r. | .. Obſolete, 1 8 iT 
Leaving their moon-lov'd maze, g Milton. i In ſuch a night ö Ty” | Fex/arTroOuBLY. adv, from ſeatly *» 
ESE woes . e eee. no Ents any 
„falries, ' nd ons hear ope. 3 ion s adow. eſp. Merchant F Venice. And with fine fin; ; 
t. [From hy nds I Wholly obſolete, 2. Tune 5 , K N Lan Th tender — 00 hich. t full raten 1 
ir il , men miſſa | is a cliff, whoſe d bendi 0 0 . , 3 8 
Both of their doctrine and their = Spenſer's Paſtoral: Looks fearfully on the mans js Hoa 1 4 King Lear. | 1. Th wy 15 h by def, Saxon; feder, German.] 
Friansnky. 2. / [grofſularia.| A gooſeberry. Dig | Fr/arFuLNEss, 1. % [from fearful | _ dns In <q 15 ; 3 15 | 
Jo Fracus v. 4. Gower uſes To feige, for to cenſure ; | l- Timorouſneſs ; habitual timidity. - / The brave cog 84 Gro fe _ _ Y . 
fon German, to ſweep ; Hen, Dutch, to ſtrike.) | 2. State of being afraid; awe; dread. 3 The foreſt waited, and that lofty tree ; 
o hip; to chaſtiſe; to beat. So It is credible that the acknowledgement of our dyn unworthineſs, | 2 holds her neſt, about to be o'erthrownz 
fore the feathers of her young are grown z 


wed 


She will not leave them, nor ſhe cannot ſtay, 


eee nates, Wrench. our profeſſed fearfleſs to aſk any thing, otherwiſe than only f 
{ [ f , ] Duty due to a ſu- his ſake to whom 844. can deny nothing, chat this ſhould be - Joao 


periour lord ; fidelity to a maſter; loyalty. - for a popiſh errour ? But bears them boldly on her wi r 
lam in parliament pledge tor bis truth A third thin "RA , Boe Hooker, Wh ; Aral Dok 44a LT 5 = alters 
uth. N | g that makes a government juſtly deſpiſed, « en a man in the dark preſſes eithe eye with Ki 
ne, a new made king - Shak, Rich. III. Sulneſs of, and mean lien with, bald airs” +" 55 og finger, and turns his eye . his finger, 8 with His 

8 oy op 8 _ | + 2 Sod: colours like thoſe in the feathers of a peacock's tail, 
) , E'ARLESSLY. adv. R itho ; 2s, . N 7 5 
As pledges 1 wy faly oe love. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. intrepidly. 20 [from fearle/s.] Without e '| Kü 75 bricht as an angel, and light as a enen A —— 
Diftoyal wks hs fon ity. £9 4 fins 'Tis matter of the greateſt aſtoniſhment. to obſerve the ſtupid, t 390 | M s 3 L ſpecies : from the proverbial exe 
Againſt the high ſupremacy of Heav'n. Milton common boldneſs of men, who ſo fear expoſe themſelves to this Fan of 4 feather 3 that 18, of a ſpecies, | 
Each bird and beaſt behold * moſt formidable of perils. | Decay of Piety. Wo Clifford and the haught Northumberland, | | 
dure kinds: 1 bing them to receie — ,,,], 
With low le and pay thee fealty from fear; intrepidity; courage; boldneſs, 5 ans gory ogy" i my, 59g i waa Sb. H. VI. 
Wieden gun 4 en 3 ton's Paradiſe Loft. 3 inſtances of an invincible courage, and JO eſs in My friend, when he moſt needs me; Shakſp Timon. 
Our fealty from God ; : a 1 larendon. An 3 1 uo 
Cent _— OE: pad LS Fu'arLEsS, adj. [from fear.) Free from fear; intre- 4 Upon » hank N as 19 ae ST 
FEAR. n./. Ipeanan, Sax. to fear; vaer, Hut. feakle, pid; courageous ; bold : with of before the ſubject, hair, which, i { Rn of e 
Erſe.) u, OX. | vaer, Put. fealle, N From t e ground ſhe fearleſs doth ariſe, vey! _ = 1 in ow Pots riſes above the lying 
I. , 3 And walketh forth without ſulpect of crime. Fairy Queen, , ere makes a re reſembling the ti 
N unf painful apprehenſion of danger. The flaming ſeraph, fearleſs, though-alone = TY ol an ear of corn. 15 Fateier's Dich | 
Likely to befal us aſineſs of the mind, upon the thought of future evil Encompaſs'd round with foes, thus anſwer'd bold. Milton, | To FE'ATHER. v. 4. from the noun ] . 
; Lecke, A nation, whoſe diſtinguiſhing character it is to be more fearleſ« | 1, T dreſs in feathers; fs : = 


Trembling fear ſtill to and fro did fl | of death 
| y ath and danger than apy other. 
And found no place where ſafe ſhe ſhrowd him might. FEASIBILITY. 2. J. [from feaſible. ] 
For fear Ea 88 Fairy Queen, I, Practicability. 4 4 25 
pon them, becauſe of the people of thoſe countries. | 2, A thing practicable. 


Exra, iii. 3. 


Temple. 2. To fit with feathers; 
3. To tread as a cock. 


Dame Partlet was the ſovereign of his heart 
Ardent in love, outrageous in his play, 


What then remains ? Are we depriv'd of wi Men often ſwallow falfiti gen i . ' 
will? W w. falfities for truths, dubioſities ſor certainties 9 HN ' a , 
Nt vat ih for fu of eg f n H 4, Fro, | Politics for ſea/Hlitir, and things impoſible for poſſibilities 4. To EE OO ION: Os 
> „is that paſſion of our nature whereb . eee a rown's Fulgar Errours, , * 4 | 
i wr pts 885 for our ſecurity upon the approach of GM " Rec FEASIBLE. adj. [ able, French. | Practicable a es * 8 a king cared not to plume his nobi- 
2, Awe ; dejection of mind at the preſence of any perſon ſuch as may be Me » ſuch as may he d ToV ; M ,: e . 
or thing; terur impreſſed: with W Mected ; may be done. J. To VeaTHER one's NH. [Alluding to birds which 
which . — 4 preſſed: w t of before that frafibles ude many things impoſſibilities, 3 1 * eaſy collect feathers, r materials for making 
5 8 a 2 rlanville's Sce Y 1 15 a | . 9 
A * the fear of you, and the dread of you, ſhall be upon every | Ln are feafible in themſelves ; elſe the eternal wiſdom of 2 F their neſt. ] | To f riches together. 
A Sx e i would never have adviſed, and much lets have commanded them. k ATHERBED. 2. /. [ eather and bed.] A bed ſtuffed 
5. i ſolicitude. IR gt Fe! red bo "ane ty eee e. with feathers z a ſoft bed, 
. Tha principal fear was for the holy temple. CES ASIBLY: dv. [from feaſible. Practicably. f The huſband cock looks out, and ſtrait is ſped, ; 
t which cauſes fear, TY X "| FEAST. . / . fefte, French ; um, Latin] (pv, And meets his wife, which brings her featherbed, Donne, 
bye Antony, ſtay not by his ſide: 1. An entertainment of the table; a ſumptuous treat e e, e e ha 6 [ feather and drive.] One 
Y Ns os the ſpiri that keeps thee, is | of great nin 8 F 0 who clean feathers by whiſking them about. 
. e nopagbadle, | leres our chief, gueſt. II he had been forgotten, Fg rake wha the reſidue of his lungs filled with the fine 
comes a fear, as being overpower'd a Fog 55 It had been as a gap in out great frat. Shakeſp, Macbeth. | Fg. 6 ere, Derham's Phyſico-Theoloy ys 
F. T8 object of fear g overpower'd, Shak. Ant. and Clecp, | On Pharabh's birthday he made a fea/t unto all his ſervants. 5 Serben D. a. rw feather] 
4 8 6 f | nt, tg, 1. E N . h | 
WE, xcept the God of Abraham and the fear of Iſaac had been with | The lady of the leaf ordaln'd a feat, * WO ” todas 7 his beaver 
6, Somethi | Gen. xxxi. 42. And made the lady of the flow'r her gueſt; | ' His cuiſſes on hi 21 | 
mething hung up to ſc a W y | gue is thighs, gallantly arm'd, | 
noiſe, 8 p to ſcare deer by its colour or by lo! a bow r aſcended on the plain, 5 Riſe from the ground like feather'd Mercury; Shak, II. IV 
Fe whe as 6 | ith ſudden ſeats ordain'd, and large for either tram; . _ So when the new-botn phœnix firit is ſeen, Hs Fg 
ind he th, rom the noife of the fear ſhall fall into the pit . | : Dryden, Her feather'd ſubjects all adore their queen 4 
— Sou cometh up out of the midit of the pit ſhall be tak 42 2. An anniverſary day of rejoicing either on a civil or , Darkning the ſky, they hover proſe and ſhroud me 
1. 1. / | | If. xxiv. 18. | religious occaſion, Oppoſed to a fafft, The wanton ſailors with a feather'd cloud, Prior. 
. 3 [peopa, Saxon ] A companion. Obſolete. This day is call'd the fea/? of Criſpian, Shakeſp. Henry V. Then ſhips of uncouth form ſhall ſtem the tide, : 
1 1 Was linked, and by his * by pt) fear 3. Something delicious to the palate, Ville pp ors eroud my wealthy * Pepe. 
90 FEAR, + : im had man pledges dear. Fairy Qu. Many people would, with reaſon, prefer the griping of an h ravens, cormorants, and, among many other 
1. To e 7 —. [peana, Saxon.) 2% | belly to thoſe diſhes which are a frat to other, 2 2 roo et eee med middle 
kent to conſider with apprehenſions of terrour ; To Frasr. v. . [from the noun.] To eat . 2. Fitted with fi ; : ale, Hecbater. 
er *| ouſly; to cat together on a day of j Sag bal ooo ie hey Pets Joey 
2 for my life, Hortenſio fears his widow, £ Richard and Northumberland, — „ | from has voy 3 e ee e 38 
— W * me if I be afraid. Did eaſt t ther, $a Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. Not the boy they bend nor boaſt the ſkill L' Nrange. 
mean Ties maps For you miſs my ſenſe z The pariſh finds, indeed ; but out church-wardens To give the feathered arrow wings 0 Ki. Pope's Od 
2 fear the foe, 2 Ai _—_ Ok Tam. of the Shrew, _ Feaſt on the ſilver, and give us the farthings; Gay. Fru/ATHEREDGE, u. 7. ope's Odyſſey. 
Ne in your weakneſs, mod te { _ _ To FrAST. v. 4. Boards or planks that have one edge thinner than anoth 
1 U up a kingdom, and it hall be „ 1 5 1. To entertain ſumptuouſly ; to entertain magnifi- ee tuff, | Moxon's Mech, Exer, 
, it. 1 | 5 5 1 6 | . * 
N | view the beauties of thy face, . 2 entertained and feaſled by the king with great ſhew of 15 e * Later and edge. ] Belongi ng 
1. To irh 2 nor dangers, nor diſgrace, Dh. 94 | Hayward, The cover muſt be made of fratheredred 50 
18 0 terrify ; to make afraid. 2. To delight to pamper; to gratify luxuriouſly. ſeveral doors with hinges fixed thereon Ions ta the wane of 
 Vaning, fled f _ feared with the Spaniards landing and All theſe are vur's, all nature's excellence, Fx'arHtRFRW., . . A pl both f Mortimer, 
W. — their dwellings, C Whoſe taſte or ſmell can bleſs the feafed ſenſe. Dryden. it is increaſed Punt ingle and double: 
Sale, ud not make a ſcarecrow of th ew. 1-0 f by ſeeds or (lips, and alſo by dividi 
1 of prey. S5. Meaſ. for Meaf. | 1. One that fares deliciouſiy. wereth moſt part of the Summer. 
, | | Mortimer's Huſbandry, 


Faru 


FED 
Frilarnin-onan . f [ 


FITA an}, [from father. 
This ſo high grown ivy was like that | 
about to beg plumes of other birds ue cover 


J herb. 
ithout feathers. 
is nakedneſs. 
Howel's Vocal Foreſt, 
Fu/aTHERLY. adj. Flom foather } Reſembling feather. 

The accretion or plu _— hail about the mother and 

ſundamental atoms thereof, ſeems to be ſome ſearberly particle of 

ſow, although ſnow itſelf be ſexangular, | Brown, 

VATHYASELLER, , /. ¶ feather and ſeller.) One who 

ſells feathers for beds, 
Fi'atH rn, adj. [from feather.) Cloathed with feathers, 

Or whiſtle from the lodge, or village cock 
Count the night-watches to his ftatbery damen. Milton, 


Fu/arly, adv. [from frat.] Neatly ; nimbly; dex- 
wean 
oot it featly here 2nd there, 


And (went ſprites and burthen bear, Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
The moon was up, and (hot a gleamy light ; 
He ſaw a quite of ladies in a round, 
Dryden. 


That . 1 ting ſeem'd to (kim the ground. 
205 2. 4 {from feat. Neatueſs ; nicety ; 
erty, 
Fave Rh. 1. J. G old French. 


1, The caſt or make of the face. 
Report the feature of Octavia, her years, 
3, "ay lineament or ſingle part of the face. 
Though ye be the faireſt of God's creatures, 
Yet think that death ſhall ſpoil your goodly fearurer. - Spenſer, 
We may compare the face of a great man with the charadter, and 
if we can find out in his looks and frazwes, the haughty, cruel, 
or unmerelſul remper that diſcovers itſelf in the hiſtory, 


dex- 


Shakeſpeare, 


_ Addiſon on Medal«, 
Though various features did the ſiſte rs grace, 
A liter's likeneſs - in every face, Addiſon's Ovid. | 


% run. va, To reſemble in countenance; to 


favour, f 
bee e he pc! bd mate man 
ample to the 0 
A fache fratur'd them. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, 
To Frazk wa, | faiſex, French.] CD 
1. To untwiſt the end of a rope, and reduce it again to 
its firſt ſtamina. | 
2, To beat; to whip with rods, Ainfavorth, 
To Frnut/ciraty wn, [ febriciter, Latin.] To be 
in a fever, | | Dia, 
Funnir/curonn, adj, [ febriculeſnr, Latin.) Troubled 
7 with a fever, act tw. — 
un i yuv dat. . / [| febrir and fugo, Latin; feorifuge, 
French] Any Heine ſeryiceuble in a fever. 


Quincy. 
Bittery, like choler, are the beſt ſanguifiers, and alſo the. beſt /e- 
, Hoyer on the Humonrs, 
Fauntyulan. adj. Having the power to cure fevers, | 
Febrifuge draughts had a moſt furpriſing good „ 
F'unnitn, a/. [ febrilir, Latin; febrile, Fr.] Con- 
ſtituting a fever ; proceeding from a fever. 
The ſpirits, embroiled wth the malignity In the blood, and turgid 
and tumiſied by the febr//e fermentation, or by phlebotomy relieved, 
Harwey on Confiumptions, 
Fx'uuu AAV, . /. 9 Latin.] Ihe name of 
the ſecond month in the year. | 
You have ſuch a Febrwary face 
80 full of froſt, of (tort, and cloudineſs ! 
Frets. *. 7. | freer, Latin ; Oh, French 
1 Dreygs ; lees ; ſediments ; ſubſidence. 
Hence the ſur ſade of the ground with mud 
And Ume befmedr'd, the feces of the flood 
Receiv' the rays of henv'n z and ſucking in 
us feeds of heat, new creatures did begin. Dryden, 
2, Fixcrement, | | 
The ſymptoms of ſuch a conſtitution are u ſour ſmell in their cet. 
| | Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
Fr/eviunce, 


Feb LENCY, LO hb [ feculentia, Latin, | 


1. Muddineſs ; quality of abounding with lees or ſedi- 
ment. | 


Shatyſpeare, 


a. Lees ; feces; ſediment; N | 
Pour upon it ſome very rang ee, to facilitate the ſeparation of ity 
ences, | Boyle. 


Whether the wilding's fibre: are contriv'd 
To draw th! earth's purett litt, and refitt 
Its foen ewes, which in more potous ttocks 
Ot eyder plants finds paſſage tree, Philips, 
PWevl.skxT, adj. [ fircentnr, Lat. ferndent, French, ] 
Foul dreggy z excrementitions. | 
Rut both hls hands, mott filthy feentent, 
Above the water were on high extent, 
And fain'd to walh themſelves inceſſantly, 
Yet nothing cleaner were tor ſuch intent. Falry Queen, 
They are to the body as the light ol a candle to the grofs and - 
ew/ent nul, which as It is not pennt up In it, o neither doth It par- 
take bf Its impurlty, Clanu Apology, 
FE'CUND, adj, [ 5 Latia; fecoxd, French, ] 


Fruitful ; 2 | 
"The more fickly the years are, the left fhewnd or fruitful of chilgren 
Alf they de. | en Bills of Mortality. 


"KCUNDA'TION, . /+ | cunde, Latin. ] The att of 
making fruitful or prolifick, 

She requeſted thele plants as a medicine of Feenndet/on, or to make 
her fruitful, 

To Frov'xviry, b. 4. To make fruitful ; to make 
proliſiek. Dit, 
Facu'noiry, v. % [from fend; fecordite, French. ] 

Frultfulnels z quality of producing or bringing forth in great abun - 

noe. 

1 appeal to the animal and vegetable productions of the earth, 
the, valt numbers Wette wotortoully teftity the extreme luxurlance 
and oy of it, . | ( 

2, Power of producing or bringing ſorth. 

Some of the ancients mention ſome feeds that retain their fo 
enndity forty years 4 and 1 have Wund that melou-lecds, alter thirty 

are beſt tor railing of melons. Ray. 

Gd could never create ſo ample a world, but he could have made 
0 i the focwndity of hit creative power never growing barren, 
wor being exhavited, Bentley. , 

by Preterite and participle of To feed, | 

Yor 6n the gratly verdure as he 
And breath'd the trethnefs of the early day, 
D+-wwuring dogs the helpleſs intant tore, 
. Fad on his de biet lands, and lapp'd the gore. Pepe. 
Fi'oany, % (ede, Latin, or from frau.] "This 
„ peeuliar to Shateſporrr, may ſignify either a 
. Confederate ; a partner; or a dependent, 
Amn r! 
Back a+ the ink that's by thee, ſenſeleſs dauble ! 


Art \hou @ tan tor this act, and lookett 
. No virgin«like without Þ Nh '; COymndeline. 
FW ona . [from ede, Latin.) Relating to a 
| beagu or contras 


* 


BSrown' rt Falgar Errors, | 


lay . 


FEE 


Ie is a federal rite batwixt God and ups uh eating and drinking, 


both among Jews and Heathens, was wont to be. Hamm. 
The og Ju compelled chem, contrary to all federal ht and 
juſtice, both to part with Sardinia, their lawful territory, and alſo to 
pay them for the future a double tribute. Grew: 


Fu/prrary. 2. J. [from fardus, Latin. A 
rate; an accomplice. * 
She's a traitor, and Camillo is 


A federary with her. ; Shakeſpeare. 
er ad, ie deratus , Latin.) Leagued ; joined 
in confederacy. 
FEE. . J. [ pech, Saxon; 


8 Daniſh, cattle ; feudum, 
low Latin ; fex, Scottiſh, | | 5 
1. In law.] x lands and tenements that are held by 
any acknowledgment of ſuperiority to a higher lord. 
All lands and tenements, wherein a man hath a per- 
petual eſtate to him and his heirs, &c. are divided into 
allodium and fendum : alledium is every man's own land, 
which he poſſeſſes merely in his own right, without 
acknowledgement of any ſervice, or payment of any 
rent to any other, Feudum, or fee, is t which we 
hold by the benefit of another, and in name whereof 
we owe ſervices, or pay rent, or both, to a ſuperior 
lord. And all our land in England, the erown- land, 
which is in the king's own ands, in right of his 
crown, excepted, is in the nature of feudum; for 
though a man have land by-deſcent from his anceſtars, 
or bought it for his money; yet is the land of ſuch 
a nature, that it cannot come to any, either by deſcent 
or purchaſe, but with the burthen that was laid upon 
him who had novel fee, or firſt of all received it as a 
benefit from his lord, to him and to all ſuch to whom 
it might deſcend, or be any way conveyed from him. 
So that no man in England has rerum dominium, that 
is, the very property or demeſne in any land, but the 
rince in right of his crown : for though he that has 
ee has jus perpetuum & utile domininm, yet he owes a 
duty for it, and therefore it is not ſimply his own. 
Fee is divided into two ſorts ; fee-abſolute, otherwiſe 
called fee-fimple, and ce. conditional, otherwiſe termed 
fre- tail: fi- ſimple is that whereof we are ſeiſed in 
thoſe general words, To us and our heirs for ever: 
ee-tajl is that whereof we are ſeiſed to us and our 
eirs, with limitation; that is, the heirs of our 
body. And fee-tail is either general or ſpecial : ge- 


his body: fee-tail ſpecial, is that where a man and his 
wife are ſeiſed of land to them and the heirs of their 


two bodies, | Corel, 
Now like a lawyer, when he land would let, | 
Or (ell fee-fimples in his maſter's name. Hubbert's Tale, 


Here's the Lord of the foil come to ſeize me for a ſtray, forentering 
his fee-ſimple without leave. Shakyſp. Henry VI. 


2. Property; peculiar, 


The | cauſi e hp 
neral cauſe 2 or is it a /ze-gri 
Due to ſome ſingle breaſt ? 85 "Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 


3. Reward; gratification z recompenſe. 
Theſe be the ways by which, without reward, 
Livings in courts be gotten, though full hard 3 


For nothing there is done without a fee, Hubbert's Tale. 
Not helping, death's my fee ; | 
hut if 1 help, what do you promiſe me? , Shabgeare 
4+ Payments occaſionally claimed by perſons in 0 


CC, 
Now that God and friends | 
Have turn'd my captive ſtate to liberty, 
At our enlargement what are thy due fees? Shak, Hen, VI. 
5. Reward paid to phyſicians or lawyers. 
He does not refuſe doing a good office for a man, becauſe he cannot 
pay the fee of it, 2 Addiſon's Spectator. 
ortion; pittance; ſhare. Obſolete. | 
In pruning and trimming all manner of trees, 
Reſerve to each cattle their property 8 Tuſſer. 


6. 


Fe'xrARM, v. .. | fre and furm.] Tenure by which 
lands are held from a ſuperiour lord, | 
John ſurrendered his kingdoms to the pope, and took them back 
ain, to hold in feqfarm; which brought him into ſuch hatred, as 
all his lifetime after he was poſſeſt with fear, vies, 
To Fry, v. a, from the noun, 


1. To reward; to pay. 
No man fees the ſun, no man purchaſes the light, nor errs if he 


walks b it. : South. 
atch the diſeaſe in time 3 for when within 
The dropſy rages and extends the ſkin, 
In vain for hellebore the patient cries, 
And "ny the doctor i but too late is wiſe, Dr yden's Perf, 
2. To bribe; to hire; to purchaſe, 


I have long loved her, and ingroſſed opportunities to meet her; 
N every {light occaſion, that could but niggardly give me ſight of 
. : Shateſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
3. To keep in hire, | | | 
"There's not a a thane of them but in his houſe 
I be a ſervant feed, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
FE/EBLE, 2 
ſickly; infirm; without ſtrength of body or mind. 
The men carried all the feeble upon aſſes to Jericho, a Chruy, 
Command th' afliſtance of a faithful friend, e IP 4 
But feed/e are the ſuccours 1 can ſend. Dryden's An, 
How [I have lov'd, excuſe my falt'ring tongue; 
My ſpirits feed/e, and my pains are ſtrong. Dryden. 
We carry the image of God in us, a rational and immortal ſoul ; 
and though we be naw miſerable and feedle, yet we aſpire aſter eternal 
happineſs, and finally expect a great exaltation of all our natural 
powers. : Bentley. 
Rhyme is a crutch that helps the weak along, 
Supports the feeb/e, but retards the ſtrong. _ Omith, 
To Vx'tni.s, v. 4. [from the noun.] To weaken; to 
feds; to deprive of ſtrength or power. Not in 
uie. 
Or as a caſtle reared high and round, 
By ſudtile engines and malicious (light 
Is undermined from the lowett ground, 


And her foundation fore'd and freb/ed quite. Fa?ry Queen, 
Shall that victortous hand be feed/ed here, : 
g That in your chambers gave you chaſtiſement > $6, X. Joby, 
Frintrop. 1 feeble and mind.) Weak of 


mind; 1 in reſolution and conſtaney. | 
arn them that are unruly, comfort the feeb/emind, 
' weak, be patient toward al mon, AS fen 
Fr'sni.nxess, „. / [from freble,] Weaknefs ; imbe. 
cility ; infirmity ; want of ſtrength. 
A better head Rome's glorious body fits, 
Then his as — tor I feedleneſs. Shak. Tit. Andy. 
Some in their latter years, t h the feeblee/s of their limbs, 
hare been forced to ſtudy r F 'S — 


Fi'zeLy. v. [from J W 3 
3 [from bed eakly ; without 
| + | 


neral is where land is given to a man, and the heirs of | 


foible, French.) Weak ; debilitated ; | 


| 5 E E 55 
e 


Like mine, thy gentle numbert 
| tragick maſs gives fmibes thy 8 
70 FEE D. a aum, Gothick ; Fedan, BY | 
8 n. e > bu as + $3207 100%, 44 the. As ' r 
1. To ſupply with food... . +. 3 hed 
r heart and bowels through her back „ drew "Sd, Is 
And fed the hounds 8 a 1 
bree 8 ſparrow with bread four days; in d Oe 1 
eat more than its own wehr. NN ine The 
2. To ſupply ; to furniſh,  - _ '.:: l. . fu 
A conſtant fnſoke riſes from the warm fprings that K l. 4 ut 
baths with which the ifland is flocked, «7; ee, — 
The breadth of the bottom of the hopper muſt be half . and e 
of a barleycorn, and near a long as the zollers, that it Py. 
m too n * 83 | Fir! 
3. K by cattle; ©: ++] +4, 0% | Exp 
ce in three r mowing lande, + 4 , 
mags 8 to keep tam in heat, Hi 294) — | C 
e wi i which reaſon tak 
4+ 'To nouriſh 5 to cheriſſ „d eie dn Way, T 
Now oftfrom pomp and ſtate did I cemob een: 
| "To feed deſpair, and cheriſh hopeleſs love? ' | ' 1 * 
5. * keep in hope or expectation. N 1 
arbaroſla learned the ſtrength of the emperor,” craft“ 
him with'the hope of liberty. r led | 4 
6. To delight; to entertain; to keep from fut 1 
The alteration of ſcenes, ſo it be withoyt noiſe, feed; wo | h 
the eye, before it be full of the ſame object. | Kit 
Jo make fat. A provincial uſe,  ** - 
7 2 3 h wi | Feet 
1. To take food, Chief lied to animals ſooc 
To feed were 1 home; ay: foo, phe 
From thence the ſawce to meet is ceremony: " 
Meeting were bare without it. Shakeſy, Mat 8 
2. To prey; to live by eating. | | 1 
- " 8 . of gold 0 1 
or care i, who doth Feed upon coſt, $ 
Lou cry againſt the 9 who, bake, Hee, . 2˙ Ton 
| Under the gods, keep you in awe, which elſe ( 
Would feed on one another, Shakeſp, Cori pe 
Galen ſpeaketh of the curing of the ſcirrhus of the 1920 nk 3. Her 
3 „ 7 * upon n. Heap * he 
me birds ſced upon the berries of th table. 
He feeds on fruits, which of their A= | Brow, G! 
The willing grounds and laden trees afford. 15 8 
The Brachmans were all of the ſame race, lived ia fila, os” 
woods, and fed only upon rice, milk, or herbs, fa * 
Fe wy Lane) en _ vain 170 and nyo, | * Alle 
extenſive bleſſing of his luxury. . | "ag 
3. To paſture; to place cattle to feed, * . | Fun. 
If a man ſhall cauſe a field to be eaten, and ſhall ut in his hea, 1. Wi 
and ſhall feed in another man's field, he ſhall rind reſtitution, Ti 
Es 3 i" 
4. To grow fat or plowp. A provincial uſe, had þ 
FrgD. z./. [from the verb.] | 4. 80 
1. Food; that which is eaten. | x 
A fearful deer then looks moſt about when he comes to the be 
feed, with a ſhrugging kind of tremor through all her principal am 
An old worked ox fats as well as a 2, ther ft 
young one 4 
much cheaper, becauſe they eat no dates. Mortimer 7 
2. Paſture. | 
1 Beſides Kin Fas his flocks and 2 of feed H 
re now on lale, e/peart's Ar you Ike new 
3. Meal; ac of esting.᷑ NR 756! 
3 hung | TY 
Tempting ſo nigh, to pluck and eat my fill In 
I ſpared not: for ſuch pleaſure till that hour Far 
At feed or fountain never had 1 found. + Ala Gt 
Fe'zDER. 2. /, [from feed, ] _—_ 
1. One that gives food. 3 To Fl 
The beaſt obeys his keeper, and looks up, _ 1. Ti 
Not to his maſter's, but his feeder's hand. Denben 
2. An exciter; an encourager, | 
When thou do'ſt hear I am as I have been, N 
_— me, and thou ſhalt be as thou was't, | ant 
The tutor and the feeder of my rio. Shale. Hery I. 2. T 
3. One that eats, 3 8 
Wich eager feeding, oth e the feeden 
MR But that out feaſts ele 8 — 
In every mefs have folly, and the feder 7 
eſt with it as a cuſtom, I ſhould bluſh J- 
o ſee you ſo attired, Shakeſpeare's Winter Til, 
We meet in Arittotle with one kind of thruſh, called the mie. 
thruſh, or feeder upon miſſelto. Brawn's Vg Inn, 
4. One that eats in a certain mode; as, a nice feeder, a 4 7 
groſs feeder. f 
But ſuch fine feeders are no gueſts for me 
Riot agrees not with frugality : 
Then, that unfaſhionable man am J.. J Fi 
With me- they'd ſtarve for want of ivory, Drydin'r J nn 
To FEEL. pret. elt; part. paſſ. fel. v. x. [pelan, Sao 
1. To have perception of things by the touch. 
The ſenſe of feeling can give us a notion of extenſion, ſhape, unl 
all other ideas that enter at the eye, except colours. Addiſon fel. 
2. To ſearch by feeling. FereLBR, HEY Er'tc 
They ſhould ſeek the Lord, if bappily they might, feel after in 8 
and find him. a „ heat 
3. To have a quick ſenſibility of good or evil, right Fr 0 
"wrongs | fi! 
an, who feels for all mankind. PN A 
4. To appear to the touch. 8 the 
Blind men ſay black /ee/s rough, and white feels ſmooth. Dy pron 
Of theſe tumours one feels flaccid and rumpled ; the other mot BIN 
even, flatulent and ſpringy. i Sharp's Surg") Fr, 
To Feel. v. 2. \ 2 
1. To perceive by the touch. 
Ser me that I may fee/ the pillars. Fudget, m th 710 
He hath writ this to ſce/ my affeQion to your honour, - 
3. To have on of, | den 
The air is lo thin, Mat a bird has therein no feeling of bet 1 
or any-reſiſtance of air to mount herſelf by. 2. A 
4+ To have ſenſe of external pain or pleaſure. wh 
Nor did they not perceive the evil plight Mitts 
In which they were, or the fierce pains not feet» pi 
But why ſhould thoſe be thought to Heap: vb | EL, 
Thoſe rods of ſcorpions and thoſe whips of ſteel? To FI 
5. To be affected by; to perceive mentally. 1. I. 
Would 1 had never trod this Engliſh eart .. lla. Vl. 
Or felt the flatteries that 4 it! Shakteſp, Hs. 
he well- ſung woes ſhall foot my renfire pho Pip 
He beſt can paint them who can feel them moſt. 
Not youthful kings in battle ſeiz'd alive, | Pipe * 
E'er felt ſuch grief, ſuch terrour, and deſpair. tate 
To know; to be acquainted with. 2 
His overthrow heap'd happineſs upon him 1 
For then, and not Gl then, he ft himſelf, He. vill Roo 
And found the bleſſednety, of * 2 eg te Fit 
Fx... v. / [from the verb.] The ſenſe of tu] 
touch. , a ; -(hed by the ft FEL 
The ditference of theſe tumours/will be diſting "thn if cen Fr, 
g f 11 Th 


EP - F E I. F E L. 


n The joyous day, dear Lord, with joy bez: These great felles feotnfully receiving them, as fooliſh bid 
Fenn nn 6. J. m feel.] 5 And graut that 2 for whom thou Aa | 3 fallen into their net, It pleaſed tlie eternal Juſtite to mak& the 
One that oo ok: wh 1 , Being with thy dear blood clean waſh'd from fin; , | . ſuffer death by their Hands. | Sidnly. 
le This rad TS Ko feeler's foul | mY live for ever in felieity. - Spenſer's Sonnets, | + Caſſio hath hete beef ſet on in the dark (Hr ; 
Whoſe ev'ry touch N | Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. thers in virtue plac'd felicityz 28 By Rodorigb; and feMqwe that ate ſcap d. . Shakeſpeare) 
To th! oath of loyalty. f inſects | 4 But virtue join'd with riches and long life, I have great comfort from this ella? methinks he hath no 
horns or antennæ ot in ſorel a 1 In corporal pleaſure he, and careleſs eaſe, Milos Par. Reg. drbwning mark about him; his complexion is perfect gallows, | 
2 fedts clean their eyes with their egs as 8 ** . The felicities of her wonderful reign may be complete, Atterbury, iy + 4 Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt; 
— they are perpetually feeling 2 _— that befi . How great, how glorious a felicity, how adequate to the defires |] | Opinion, that did help me to the crown, 3 
ers or antenne, ] am apt in * ping of a reaſonable nature, is revealed to our hopes in the goſpel? | Had till kept loyal to poſſeſſion ; 8 ; 
wy ning the eyes» the uſes here 0 rae Pby, 1 T0 1 | | Rogers. And left me in reputeleſs banihment :: 
and hd from feel s Phyfico-Toeology. 2 adj. ¶ felinur, Latin.]* Like a cat; pertaining | - B rare þ can 85 ge Henry IV. 
ev. participiat ad. Id q | toacat.. | | 1 who „ , 
L bre ge een n end Even as in th beer; from which he diffs principally n, Le dy he omg of mat ned . 
1. EXP O wretched => of . — _ which are canine, and in his tail; which is Feline, or a long | Quoted 4 ſign'd to do a deed of ſhame, 1 
* ” W r. N 0 7 2 2 2 ». 0 
0 well then gas A of Copid's deep incifion! Signey, FELL adj lle Saxon ] Grew's Muſeum, 18 murder had not come into my mind, Shakeſp. K, John: 
Thy tongue d rds do much my ſpirits move, vr [Fe TRAINEE The Moors' abus'd by ſome moſt villainous knave, a7 
y ww ſuch a feeling faſhion. Sidney. | 1. Cruel; bar arous; inhuman, Some baſe notorious knave; ſome ſcurvy 010 Shakeſp. 
They uttere ink. be dry, and with your tears | lt ſeemed fury, diſcord, madneſs fell, The fe//ov had taken more fiſh than he Could ſpend while they 
92 ory 12. frame ſome feeling line, Flew from his lap when Ke unfolds the ſame; Fairfax, | were ſweet. 3 3 L' Eftrange. 
Noiſt it wr r ſuch integrity. Shathe Too Cent. of Verona. * | | So 0 fellef toes, ; As next of kin; Achilles' arms I claim 
That may This ſenſe is not lulleientiy analogical. hoſe paſſions and whole plots have broke their ſleep, This. fellow would ingraft à foreign name 
1 Senſibly felt. nn To take the one the other, by ſome chance, Upon our ſtock, and the Siſyphian ſeed | : 
A moſt poor man _ ary * hos = © | me trick not worth an egg, ſhall grow dear friends. Shakeſp. By fraud and theft aſſerts his father's breed, , Dryden. 
Who, by the art of known a ng $ bake „ les Lear, | B Sava ; ravenous ; bloo y. | Yol will wonder how ſuch an ordinary fellow; as this Mr. W 1 
Am pregnant ol og of ſenſe bens. ens Flea inſtant was I turn'd into a hart, | could hive got his Majeſty's broad ſeal. + Swift 
"my 3 chis laſt And my deſires, like 5% and cruel hounds, a ou tind, if once the monarch acta the monk, . 
Of all your roya wean | Sada; E'er ſince purſue me. Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night, | Or; cobler-like, the parſon will be drunk, 2. 
Strikes through my } N | | I know thee, love! wild as the raging main, Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow; | 
Feet. ix. 1. /+ [from fee ] | More fell than tygers on the I. ybian plains Pope's Autumn. . The rett is all but leather and prunella, :e fo 1 
The ſenſe o touch. | : |  Scorning all the taming arts of mann 9. Sometimes it implies a mixture of pity with contempt. 
ng Why was the ſight i The keen hyena, felliſt of the fell. Thomſon's Spring. The provoſt commanded his men to hang him up on the neareſt 
To ſuch a tender ball as th' eye confin dz Fr LL. n. 7. [elle, Saxon, ] The ſkin; the hide; Not tree: then the fe//ow cried out that he was not the miller, but the 
80 obvious and fo eaſy to de quench'd, 1 uſed. ELVES miller's man, Hayward. 
And not, as feeling, pg police mag ak ). a Wipe thine eyes 10. A member of a college that ſhares its revenues, or of 
| That ſhe might - fan Ghili — 18 : The poujers ſhall devour them, fleſh and e, Te any incorporated ſociety. | 5 
2. Power of action Wer * Yo he | Ere they ſhall make us weep. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. | There ſhoul4 be a miſſion of three of the e or brethren of 
The apprehen ma the * Shakes. Rib. 11 The time has been my ſenſes would have cool'd Solomon's houſe, to give us knowledge of the affairs and ſtate of 
Gives but m Elly ing to the worſe. P. Rich. II. To hear a nicht-ſhriek; and my fell of hair thoſe countries to which they were deſigned. Bacon. 
perception; ſen , 
- 


Would at a diſmal treatiſe rouze and ſtir, Shakeſp. Macbeth. | To Vi'LLOw, v. 41 To ſuit with; to 


ö R air with; to 
Their kings out of 8 feeling, was ſparing and compaſ= 7 ERL. L. v. a. | fellen, German.] g 


: | teh. Fellow is often uſed in compoſition to mark 
is ſubjects. | con's Henry VII. l . W one wept 355 dd in COMPOUtIon to : 
fionate 3 wt bene ocher. men's Eg tens to think | :- To knock down; to bring to the ground. .| community of nature, ſtation; or employment. 
Great per ny: for if they judge by their own feeling, they can- Villain, ſtand, or I'll fe// thee down, Shakeſp. Henry V. Imagination, | a 
e app) Bacon's Rfſays. | 1 Up w_ 2225 traverſes his . „ With what's unreal; thou co-active art, TD J 
b a id 4 ow wards a felling blow, now ſtrikes again, Daniel. And fillow'ft nothing; Bk % 1 , * 
0 ¼ ſos 
we ; | „on the head with the ſtock, and felled him Raleigh, 8 de e hp | 
which may Ro _ * 3 feeling. Watts His fel, for the perl. de in: Senke las dn N 1. One who has the ſame right of common. YE 
Fer INGLY. 44Vs fee , Fo 4 a . nor could the vulgar be induced to believe he was felled, Howel. He cannot appropriate, he cannot incloſe; without the conſent of 
1. With expreſſion of great ſen ibility. On their whole hott 1 flew all his fellow-commoners, all mankind. . a | Locle. 
The princes might judge that he meant himſelf, who ſpokes fo Wan. and with » trivial weapon fel!" p 2. Fir n \ ne of the higher order, who 
relinglys . Sidney. eir choice yout : they only liv'd who fled. Milton. ines wit e fellows. , , 
5 He would not 3 ſo feelingly of Codrus's bed, if 2 2. It ſcems improperly joined with down or along. FrlLow-CREATURE. . /, One that has the ſame 
had been room. for a ellow in it. | | ope. Whom with ſuch force he ſtruck he fel him down, creator. 
2, So as to be ſenſibly felt. | And clett the circle of his golden crown, Dryden. 1 


Reaſon is the glory of human nature; and one of the chief emi- 
Here ſeel we but the penalty of Adam, I fell'd along a- man of bearded face 1 | z 
The ſeaſon's difference ; as the icy phang,' | His limbs all cone with a ſhining caſe. Dryd. Ind. Emp. }- Ot. own roy raiſed above r e We the brutess 
And churliſh chiding of the Winter's wind, 3. To hew down; to cut down, ; . alts's ich, Introduction 


7 . . ; (] "y 7 * ＋ | Jags . ' 
Which when 4 bites and blows upon my body, 7 Then would he ſeem a farmer that would ſell . * RO q———_ 1. . Coheir; n the ſame in- 
Ev'n dll! ſhrink with cold, I ſmile and ſay, Bargains of woods, which he did lately fell. Hubb. Tale. 3 : 

is is no flattery : theſe are counſellors, , Proud Arcite and tierce Palamon, _ The Gentiles ſhould be fellow brirs, | Eph. ili. 6. 
ut feeding? perſuade me what I am. Shakeſp. As you li e It. In mortal battle, doubling blow on blow - [| Fer.Low-HE'LPER, x. 7. Coadjutor; one who concurs 
He fe in Sk ang had trial of the ets 4 Haber. Like ene me their 1 to and fro; in the ſame buſineſs; | 
new purchaſed evil. . And ſhot a dreadful gleam; ſo ſtrong they ſtruck; 13 We ough retei „ th i | 5 N 
FEET. . þ IN plural o Jt, K 1 leſs _ 75 1 ell 3 ; Dryden. at e,, EN 
lis brother's image to his mind appears, ELL, Ihe preterite of To fall. 117 5 : : 
Tnflames his heart with rage, and wings his feet with fears. Pope, | Vone 45 their feet might — PE Fs Aen. LABOURER, 3. / One who labdurs in the ſame 
Fals T8586. adj. [from fret.) Being without feet. Though ſtanding elſe as rocks ; but down they fel/ | 1 ä 1 | 
Geoffrey of Boulloin broched three feet/e/s birds, called ty Fe! By W 7 17 "Gn age | 1 Milton. eee 7 eee et e 1 B5 * Gs | 
wpon his arrow. 1 Camden. FELL IIA. 1. / [ rom fell, ne that hews down. FT | Or, „ 
To FEIGN, w. d. [ feinare, French; ingo, Latin.] Since thou art laid m_ no felley is come up againſt us, I/ xiv. B. ten NR On e that has the fame maſters 
1. To invent; to image by an act of the mind, FzIIIrL vous. adj, [fel and uo, Latin. Flowing aka of our Nabe tree * ee N 
Abominable, ee weer Fre _ with gall, Did. Gladly into the ways of God with man. Milton. 
Than fables 11 ee eee d. Ae, FeLLMONGER, 4. /. [from fell.) A dealer in hides. Fair felſow-ſervant! may your gentle ear . 
vans, and hydras, and chimeras dire! uton, Fu'LLNESS, 1. [from 1] ] Cruelty; ſava f: fory: | Prove more propitious to my lighted tare 7 
No ſuch things are done as thou ſayeſt, but ov og them 8 Fell. 6 open. rene. as &. Than the bright dames we ſerve, Waller. 
ont of thine owh heart, eb. vi. 8. rage. - a | Their fathers and yours were fe//ow-ſervants to the ſartie heavenly 

2, To make a ſhow of, | hen his brother ſaw the red blood trail | muſter while they lived nor is that relation diſſolved by their deaths 

= M hands, moſt filthy feculent, Ou e F Fairy & but ought Rl to N l l he children, Atterbury. 
the water were on high extent, 1 8 FEES Tu pores 1 - IER, . /. One who 
And feigned to waſh themſelves inceſſantly. Spenſ. Fairy Q. Fe'LLOE. . J. | felge, Daniſh.) The circumference of rte LUIER, Meg lights under the ſame 


3. To make a ſhew of; to do upon ſome falſe pretence. a wheel; the outward part. It is often written lh comminder; An endearing appellation uſed by officers 


Ne gentle Delia beckons from the plain, or fell to their men. ; p 1 
Then, hid! 3 | Come, fellow-ſoldier, make thou proclamation. Shakeſps + 
h 5 A 5 ers „ Out, out, thou ſtrumpet Fortune! all you gods, Epaphroditus, my brother and companion in labour, and 2 

n 


by that laugh the willing fair is found. Ps ea unge Jones ſoldier. 


To di CCC FELLOW-8TUDENT. 2. /; One who ſtudies i a _ 
4 To diſſemble; to conceal. Now obſolete. And bowl the round nave down the hill of heav'n, Shakeſp. s 9 pany 


Each trembling leaf and whiſtling wind they hear | Axle-trees, naves, f+//, d ſpoke U molten. Kings, with another, in the ſame claſs, under the ſame maſter. 
As ghaſtly bug oe hair on end 2 rear; 7 5 FELLOW. . e. Roe 4 low. Mp of bas « fon Ky 1 pry'thee, do not mock me, fellow ſtudent. Shake. Hamlet. 
Yet both do ſtrive their fearfulneſs to feign. Fairy Queen, | rk” and ts bas "Wo WY Juri 5 I Scot If you have no fFellow-ftudent at hand, tell it over with your ac- 
ToFrich, v. x, To relate falſely; to image from the | - ih 4 n 2 e ee quaintance:.. . „ a' Logick, 
invention; to tell fabulouſly. | un BS SS FELLOw-$UBJECT, 2. /. One who lives under the ſame 
„ 1. A companion; one with whom we conſort, government. bh 
Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, ſtones, and floods; In youth I had twelve fe//oxws like unto myſelf, but not one of The bleeding condition of their fe/low-ſub;ets wat a feather iu 
Since nought ſo ſtockiſh, hard, and full of rage, them came to a . end. 1 Aſcham's Scboulmaſter. | the balance with their private ends, Su.. 
But muſick for the time doth change his nature. Shaleſp. | 0 be your fellow, | Fer 10w-sU'FFERER, 7. / One who ſhares in the ſame 
Fr'iavrpl. v. ad f. In ficti | You may deny me: but I'll be your ſervant, : | .. We 
INEDLY. adv, | mw e ] n netion; not tru . Whether you will or no. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. | evils; one who partakes the ſame ſufferings with 
HOY found to have been fal ely and feignedly in ng” * the . 8 1 each our holy oath, | . 7 another. | g . 
! : | 5 „. That one ſhould be the common good of both; . How happy was it for thoſe poor creatures, that your grace w. 
7 1. ho [from feign.] Inventer z contriver of a One ſoul thould both inſpire, and neither prove made ae b ellot-ſufferer ? Lad how elotious ſds ro the. 185 
_ 4 wm” A wr tots hindrance in Jurkat bo - heh Fa Dryden. choſe to want rather _ _ [A 8 yoden. 
nd theſe three voices differ; all the things done, the doing and | 2. An allociate; one united in the ſame affair, We in ſome meaſure ſhare the neceſſities of the poor at the ſame 
the doer; the thing feigned, the fſeigning and the feignery o the Each on his fellow for aſſiſtance calls; time that we relieve them, and make ourſelves not only their patrons 
your we 96 Q F c F Ben r 0 At Lenght ＋ tatal 1 mounts the walls. Dryden's Virg. Tony rae ſqin / Or, he yon 2 H 
* pariictpiat adj. from eign, or ergned ; or fernt, | 3. One of the fame ind. f : ELLOW-WRITER, . / ne Who writes at t ame 
r.] Counterfeit; ſeeming, : ; Loet partial ſpirits ſtill aloud complain, | time, or on the ſame ſuhject. | ; 
The mind by degrees loſes its natural reliſh of real, ſolid truth, Think themſelves injur'd that they cannot reign; Since they cannot raiſe themſelves to the reputation of their 
and is reconciled inſenſibly to any thing that can be but dreſſed up And own no liberty, but where they may fellow-writers, they mult ſink it to their own pitch, it they would 
yo any feint appearance of it. 1 Without controul upon their fe//ows prey. Waller. | keep themſelves upon a level with them. 5 Addifon. 
EINT, 2. / i feint, French. | 2 me had one . dog: he fed him wich his own hand, | Fx.LOW-FEELING: . . [fellow and feeling] © 
i. Ll — appearance; an offer of ſomethi ng not in- - = _— of him than of his fe//owvs, L'Eflrange. 1. Sympathy. _ ee 5 | 
ed to be, $6 , ; } j igh d inhumanity not to have w-feelih h 
e's Ae b tact. nd off $ | Sou you are to be hereaſter/ſe//owws, and no longer ſervants. Sidney, * e of ny ker y not to have a fellow fern an ' 
2. A moc ö ſlaul eee N E - Chinſtain of the reſt =. ' | 2. Combination; joint intereſt; commonly in Il 
whe, © Allault ; an appearance of aiming at one part, I choſe. him here: the earth ſhall him allow ; 1 0044 y as. bs Ps os 
en another 18 intended to be ſtruck. { His fellows late, ſhall be his ſubjects now. Fairfax. ſenſe. : A 
. But, in the breaſt encamp'd, prepares 5. One thing ſuited to another; one of a pair. | _ Even your milkwoman and 88 have a 22 
Favours, . Wo ſuture 1 0 L yy * Te virtue is nagar - a __ that 72 to have been 2 Heling. routbnot's Hiſtory of Jahn Bull. 
„*. . Worms in hawks. inſavort * pared for the reception of vice z the ſoul and the body do hot ſeem 


Frkortr. adj, | fellinv and /ike.] Like a com- 


Addiſon's Spefater. | FELL OWL x. panion; on equal terms; companion- 


„ FELICTTATE. v. . ; « Chew to be fellows. 
e Heuer, French; fell, N 6. One like or equal to another: as, this knave hath not] able. 


1. To make happy. 


1 I profeſs | his fellow. ; : | All which good parts he graceth with a good fellowltkey; kind, and 0 
Wr n 7. A familiar appellation uſed ſometimes with fondneſs; | wefpecttg carcage, neger to make engl of Cornwall. 
«1 am alone felici n i . j | | 
| In your dear Ne Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 1 12 but generally with ſome de- ? With fellowly neighbourhood ſeemeth not ſtrange, Trfſere 
wh 3 florious entertainment and pleaſure would fill and fe/ici- ods This is 8 ancient. a> 1 take ! 994 Fu een 1 . from. ellow.] | 
1.70 an. hs could graſp all in a fingle ſurvey | Watts. —The ſame lrideed; u very valiant fo (Ja Shakeſp vare, 1. enen conſort; ſociety, 
y + deres An officer was in danger to have loſt his place, but his wife | his boy cannot tell what he would have 
good, or dere; oceed unto forms of ſpeeches, felicitating the | made his peace; whereupsn a pleaſant ſe/low ſaid, that he had But knecls and holds vp hands for fellowſbib, Slaleſp. 
dee " cepreciating the evil to follow. 7 Bang deen cruſhed, but that he ſaved himſelf upon his horns, From bliſsful bow'rs 9 
"TATION, 5. . [French, from felicitate.] Congra- Bacon's Apophthegms. | Of amarantine ſhade, fountain, or ſprings 

py htlon, „ — Full fifteen thouſand luſty fellows . By th“ waters of life, where'er the ſat 
LICITOUS, adj. | felix, Latin.) Happy, Die Wich fire and ſword the fort maintain} | | 56 P of joy, the ſons of light 
li'crrovirty adv. f i R PY: N Each was a Hercules, ybu tell us, Ran Milton's Paradiſe Lf. 

Far 8. . from felicitous.] Ha pily. Dia, WN | There is no man but God puts excellent things into his polſeflion 
ilIctry n F p Yet out they march'd like common men. Prior. po 2 
nelt: pro ad. ne Latin; 1 licits, Er.] Happi- | 8, A word of contempt: the fooliſh mortal; the mean RN e 50 1 5 7 1 

bl 8 0 ; 5 . a 'r Jermons. 
perity 3 blifsfulneſs ; | 1 wretch ; the ſorcy raſcal, | 15 75 having man for a ſociable creature, W him not 


5 | only 
4 a ; 


* „„ „„ ?:!!! 
N 


Et re en 


FEM 


- indlnation, and the neceſſity to have l 


e of his own kind, but furniſhed him alſo with languages | 


which was to be the great inſtrument and cementer of ſociety, Locke. 
2. Aſſociation ; confederacy ; combination. 

We would not die in that man's company, v 

That fears his fellow/bip to- die with us, Hut. Henry N. 

Thoſe laws do bind men abſolutely, even as they are men, al- 

though they have. never any ſettled fe/lowy/bip, never any ſolemn 


agreement amongſt themſelves, Hooker, 

Moſt of the other Chriſtian princes were drawn into the fe/lor/bip 

of that war. | Knoller's Hiftory of the Turks. 
J. Equalit 


4. Panter! joint intereſt. 


F E N 


in French, from which the term is taken, they end in 
- weak or feminine, Theſe rhymes are female: 


Th' exceſs of heat is but a fable; a 
We know the torrid zone is now found habitable. 2 
me female rhymes are in uſe with the Italian in every ow wi | 
che Spaniard promiſcuoully, and with the French alternately, 2 
appears from the Alarique, the Pucelle, or any of their Jater poem 7 
25 Dryden's Pref, to Ann. 15 5 
Feu Covert, u. %. French.] A married woman j ” p 
is alſo ſaid to be under covert baron. ount. 


Fer Sole. „. /. [French.] A ſingle woman; an un- 
married woman, 


F. Company) ſtate of being to 
6. Frequency of intercourſe ; ſocinl pleaſure, 


7. Fitneſs and fondneſs for fetal entertainment; with 


r ac 1 ** 1 feel by pool 
at fe iþ in pain divides not Imart, 
Nor & . — man's pecullar load. Paradiſe Regained. 
O love! thou ſternly doſt thy power maintain, 

And will not hear a rival in thy reigns 
Tyrants and thou all /#//oxy/bip diſdain, 
ther, 

he great contention of the ſea and ſkies 


Parted our fe//oubip, But hark, a (ail! Sbaleſp. Othello, 


| 


n à great town friends are ſcattered, ſo that there is yot that 
fellowſhip which is in leſs neighbourhoods. Bacon's Kffpiw. 


good prefixed, 


He had by his exceſſive 2 fellowſhip, which was grate ſul to all | 3. Effeminate; emaſculate 
po 


pular with all the officers of the army, 
larendon, 


the company, made himſel 


8. An eſtabliſhment in the college, with ſhare in its|Fu'urnine. v. / A 


revenue, 
Coruſodes having, by extreme parſimony, ſaved thirty pounds out 
of a beggarly VH, went to London, Swift, 
9. In arithmetick. ] That rule of plural proportion 
whereby we balance accounts, depending between 
divers perſons, having put together a general ltock, 
ſo that they may every man may have his 1 | 
ain, or ſuſtain his proportional part of loſs. Cocker, 
Filly. adv. [from 12 Cruelly; inhumanly ; favage- 
ly; barbaroully, | 
Fair ye be ſure, but eruel and unkind; 
As is a tyyer, that with greedinely 
Hunts alter blood, when he by chance doth find 
A feeble beatt doth fe//y him opprets, Spenſer's Sonnets, 
Vul.0-DR-8E, . . Un wy He that committeth fe- 


lony by murdering himſel ; 
FELON, . /. [ felon, French; filo, low Latin; pel, 
Saxon. | SP 
1. One who has committed a capital crime, | 
| apprehend thee tor a. e here, Shate, Romeo and Jullet. 
The wily tox, 
Chad even amid? the tolds 4 and made to bleed, | 
Like fe/ons, where they dul the miudrout deed, Dryden. 
2. A whitlow; a tumour formed between the bone and | 
its inveſting membrane, very eee | 
"The malign paronychia is that which is commonly called / %%. 
W:jeman's Surgery. 
Vu'Lown, adj, Cruel; traitorous; inhuman, 
Ay me! what thing on earth, that all things breeds, 
NMI 1 be the cauſe of fo impatient plight! 
hat tury, or what fiend with /e/ox deeds, 
Hath (tirred up fo miſchievous deſpight! Spenſer, 
Then bids prop th“ hoſpitable treat, 
Vain thews of love to voll his elan hate, Pope's Odyſſey. 
Fii,o'ntous, adj, [from felon. ] Wicked; traitorous ; 
villanous; malignant; nalen deſtructive, 
"This man concelved the duk 
of that felon{oxr conception is In the clouds. 
O thieviſh night! 
Why (hould'ſt thou, but for fome /e/ontowr end, 
In thy dark lanthorn thus cloſe up the ſtars 
That nature hung in heaven, and FAN'S the lamps 
With everlaſting oil, togive due light 
To the milled ani lonely traveller? Milton. 
In thy feluntows heart though venom New, 
It does but touch thy Triſh pen, and dies, Dryden. 
Fiuo'NioUsLY, adv. | from ei,. In a felonious 


Witten, 


way. 
Video Us, ad}, Siren trend Wicked, Not uſed; 
I am like tore eſpetate de to dle, | 
Through T % topo of mire enemy, 
Fs8'tony, . / | felonir, French; feloria, low Latin; 
from felon.) A crime enounred capital by the law; 
an enormous crime, | 
1 will make % to drink [mall beet. 
Fur. 'The preterite of FAU, which ſee, 
FELT, . %% |pele, Saxon. ] 
1. Cloth made of wool united without weaving, 


1 It were 4 b gay DA to (hoe 1 
. top of e with /. J 04 0 K. Lear, 
2. A hide or (kin, ON 
To know whether (ſheep are found or not, fee that the file be 
looſe, Mortimer's Hy. 
To Furr, 4, 4, [from the noun, ] lo unite without 
weaving. 
"The tame wool one man iet into a hat, another weaves it into 
cloth, another into kerley, Hdte's Origin of Mankind, 
N tin w. 4. | from et. To clot together like 

k, 

„ee locks, that on his boſom fell, 
On rugged mountains briers and thorns telemble. Fairfax, 


Fru, , e, Fr. Ae, Arab.) A ſmall open 


þoat with (ix oars, 14. | 


FIMALK, , % nelle, French; femella, Latin.) A 
the; one of the {ex which brings young; not mee, 
71 veated man in his own image, wale and female created he 

| | Cen, i. %. 

It he offer it of the her, whether it be male or female, he (hall 

eller it without ble with. Rs ae 
Men, more divine, 

JIndw'd with intellectual sene and foul, 


e's death; but what was the motive | 


Spenſer Paftwats. | 


Sdateſp. Henry VI. | 


Fewina'tity, 1. J. {from farmina, Latin.) Female 


nature, 
[f in the minority of natural vigour the parts of feminality take 


I f | aſculine appears- 
place, upon the'increafe or growth thereof t F 25 5 1 Ply 4,5 e 


| 
Dryden. FINE. adj. Front Latin. | 


1. Of the ſex that brings young; female. 
"Thus we chaftiſe the god of wine 

With water that is feminine, 

Until the cooler pymph abate 


His wrath, and fo concorporate, Cleaveland. 
2. Soft; tender; 2 
ler heav'nly ſorm Milton's Paradife Loft 


Angelick, but more ſoft 3 a 
; wanting manlineſs. 

Ninias was no man of war at all, but altogether 2 and 

ſubjected to eaſe and delicacy. Raleigh's Hiſtory. 

e; one of the ſex that brings 


young; a female, 
O why did God create at laſt 
This novelty on earth, this fair deſect 
Of nature? And not fill the world at once 
With men, as angels, without fem/nine # 
Fi/MoORAL, adj. [ femoralis, Latin. ] 


| Milton. 
Belonging to the 


thigh. 
| The largeſt crooked needle ſhould be uſed in ing up the femoral 
arteries in amputation. + barp's Surgery. 
FEN. #./ i enn, Saxon; were, Nutch.] A marlh; 
low flat and moiſt ground; a moor; a bog. 

Mexico is a city that ſtands in the midſt of a great marſh or fen. 


I go alone, 

Like to a lonely dragon, that his fer 

Makes fear'd and talk'd of more than ſeen. Shake. Coriolanus. 
The ſurface is of black fe earth, ed ward on Foſſils. 

He to Portina's wat'ry marthes went; 0 

A long canal the muddy en divides, 

And witha clear unſully'd current glides, - Addiſon, 
Fran. . J. [en and berry.] A kind of black- 
berry. Skinner, 
Func. 1. J. [from defence. ] 

1. Guard; ſecurity; outwork; defence. 


Decay of Piety. 
There's no fence againſt inundations, earthquakes, or hurricanes, 
, L Eflrange, 
To put them out of their parents view, at a great diſtance, is to 
expoſe them to the greateſt dangers of their whole life, when they 
have the leaſt fence and guard againſt them. Locke, 
Let us bear this awful corps to Ceſar, 
And lay it in his fight, that it may itand | | 
A fence betwixt us and the viCtor's wrath. Addiſon's Cato. 
2, Incloſure; mound; hedge; fortified boundary. 
In vain did nature's wiſe command , 
Divide the waters from the land, | ; 
If daring ſhips and men prophauey 
Invade th! inviolable mainz 
Th" eternal fences overlcap, 
Aud pals at will the boundlels deep. 
| Shall J mention make 
Of the vaſt mound that binds the L. uerine lake? 
Or the diſdainful ſea, that, ſhut from thence, 
Roars round the ſtructute, and invades the fence P 
Employ their wiles and unavailing care, 
To pals the fewer and ſurpriſe the fairs 
3. 'The art of fencing; defence. 
| bruiſed my (kin ch' 
Vich a maller of 
4. Skill in defence. 
| I'll prove it on his body, if he dare, 
Deſpight his nice fence and his active praQtice, 
To Freer. w. a. 
1, 'To incloſe; to ſecure, by an incloſure or hedge. 
"Th inhabitants each paſture and each plain 
Doeitroyed have, each tield to watte is lade; 


Dryden, 


Shakeſpeare. 


ith love to friend, ch“ impatient lover went, 
Fere'd from the thorns, and trod the deep deſcent, 


Je Fever. v. . 


1, Lo pradtife the arts of manual defence; to practiſe 


the uſe of weapons. 
put into his tervants hands to fence with, and bang one another. 
2, Lo guard againſt; to act on the defenſive. 


and theretore in the firſt place to be fenced againit; 


as giving, 
It a throſtle fing, he falls ſtraight a capering: 


Abbat's Deſeription of the World. 


That proved not fexce enough to the reputationof their oppreſſors. 


Dryden's Thrace. 


Pope. poſſeſſion of any thing. See 


other day, with playing at ſword and dapger | granting poſſeſſion, 
Shatkeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. | 


D ryden, 


He having got ſome iron, (hould have it beaten into ſwordz, and 
ke, 


Vice is the more Rubborn as well as the more dangerous evil, 
cle. 1 
3. To light according to art, by obviating blows as well 


FER 


Calmneſs is great advantage z he that lets: 
Another chaſe, may warm him at his fire, * 
Mark all his wand'rings, and enjoy his fret: 
As cunning fercers ſuffer heat to tire. 
A nimble fexcer will put in a thruſt ſo quick, that the e 


* 
— — 


be in your boſom when you thought it a yard off. (dl ai 
Fu'NC1BLE, adj, [from fence, ] Capable of dean, 


Fu/NCINGMASTER. 1. . ¶ fence and maſter. 044% 
teaches the ſcience of defence, or the uſe of weg Wh 
Fe/nc1ne8CHOOL. . . ¶ fence and Jehool.) A 5a 
which the uſe of weapons is taught. Pace 
If a man be to prepare his ſon for duels, I had rather n. 
be a good wreſtler 'than an ordinary fencer, Which is ande 
gentle man can attain to, unleſs he will be conſtantly iu the woe, 
Saga and every day _— | 85 
EN-CRICKET. #, / [grillotalpn.] An inſet that 
. > 2 | 
itfelf holes in the ground, na Wig 
To FrND. v. a. [from deferd.] To keep off: | 
| Spread with ſtraw the bedding of thy oh 125 to ſhut ut. 
With ſern beneath to fend the bitter cold, Dryden Pu. 
To Fexv. v. 2. To diſpute; to ſhift off a char , 
The 2 ern of terms, and being able to * 
prove with them, paſſes for a great part of leatning; but it 1 U“ 
diſtin from knowledge. 0 Gs leni 


FIN DTR. 2. / [from ind.] Lal. 
1. An iron plate laid before the fire to hind 
fall from _ forward to the floor, er coals tha 


2. Any thing laid or hung at the fide of a ſhip to 
off violence. nn TY 
FrxTRATTIOx. . fo | farncratio, I. atin.] Uſury, f 
gain of intereſt; the practice of increaling mane \ 
ending. | q & 
The hare figured not only puſillanimity and timidity from ; 
temper, but fencration and uſury from its fecundity and ſu rh | 
tion. Broxon's Vulgay Wag 
Fu'NUGREEK. 2. / | farm Gracum, Latin. A plin, 
Fe'NNEL. 1. fe [ famculum, Latin.) A plant of fn 
ſcent. ; 
A ſav'ry odour blown, more pleas'd my ſenſe 
Than ſmell of ſweeteſt ſennel, or the teats 
Of ewe, or goat, dropping with, milk at-ev'n, . 
Fi'nneLFLOWER, . J. [zigella.] A plant. 25 
Ve'nNELGIANT. u. /. ¶ferula.] A plant. 
Frinxy. adj. [from fen. | 
1. Marſhy; boggy; mooriſh, 
Driving in of piles is uſed for ſtone or brick houſes, ang 
Where the ground proves ferny or mooriſh. 
The hungry crocodile, and hiſſing ſnake, 
Lurk in the troubl'd ftream-and femry brake, Price 
2. Inhabiting the marſh, 1 
, who an & fenny ſnake, 
n the cauldron boil and bake. Shakeſpeare's ) 
FeinnysTONES, #, /. A plant, es 


Fe'xnsuCxeD."adj. | fer and ſuch.) Suckedout of mare, 
You fenſuck'd fogs 4255 Id er l fun. Sha 
enſu „ drawn ie powerful ſun. 0 
EE OD. ne. . | feodum, Ee 3 Fee; — = 
Fr/opaL. adj, [ feodal, French, from fad.] Held fron 
another, ; 5 
FroDPARv. z. / [from frodum, Latin.] One who bold 
his eſtate under the tenure. of ſuit and ſervice to à fl. 
periour lord. Hamer. 
To FEOFF. v. a. [fief, feffer, French; feeffare, low lu. 
tin. J. To put in poſleſZon ; to inveſt with right, 
Frorrr'r. w/o fenhutus, Latin; feffs, French, | Ong 
put in poſſeſſion. 
rl late _— 3 oo his breaking fbr into rebel 
n, conveyed tec is lan O 
have cut off her Wed from tlie Kill el — 99 . 
8 5 Spe ſess State of Ireland, 
'Fu'or FER, . / | feoffator, low Latin. One who'givee 
EOPFMENT, 


coffamentums, Latin.] The ad of 


Any gift or grant of any honours, caſtles, lands, or other immo: 
able chings, to another in fee ſimple, that is, to him agd/his bei 
tor ever, by the delivery of, ſeifin of the thin given; when it isin 
| writings it is called a deed of ee nt; and In every feaffmert the 
| giver is called the ſeoffox, feojfator, and he that receiveth by rinus 
| thereof the ſeoffee, feoffrrus, The proper difference between ! 

oe uy a donor is, that the feoffer gives in fee-ſimple, the door 
it ſce-tall. , 


| g | Conl, 
FRA“ Tv. 2. J [Feracitas, Latin, ] Nn 
. N 1 1 . b 1 


2 


'FrFOFFMBNT. 2. /+ 


In fenced towers beſtowed is their grain, tilit 
Retore thou cam'ſt this kingdom to invade. Fairfax, [| 4. Ye a * 31 94 
He hath/fexced up my way that 1 cannot paſs, and ſet darkneſs Vs * adj. | fe rats, Lat.] Funereal ; deadly, Dit, 
in my paths, Gs | Jab, xix. 8, | FERIA'TION. 2. . [ foriatio, Latin.] Tho att of keey- 
* whos ng me with ſkin and fleſh, and WY" me | ing holiday; ceſſation from work, | 

wich bodes and finews, Job. 1. 11. As though there were ; in |; afon is con 
Wh mw pe to make a bridge to a ſtrong city, which was fenced | Mas md the E22 n * 

Z Ber that the adnckyied be fenced in with 486 ge 4+ | FE/RINE. 1 [/ ns Latin. Wild: ſavage. 
inclolure; 8 Ayliffe's 3 wx The only difficulty is touching thote ine, noxious, and untame- 
0 guard: to front fy 9 8. able bealts; as, lions, tygers, wolves, bers, Halt 
„Jo, mach of adders wiſdom I have learnt, | TIALY gies pion by 7. {from ferine. ] Barbarity ; ſavage- 
l'o fekce my ear againſt thy forceries, Milton's Agoniſtes. A * ot ebend kind of life; a c . with theſe 


that were fallen into u barbarous habit of life, would (affimilute the 
| went generation to bardarifm and ferinere/s, Aa. 
Fr Kir v. #. /. | feritat, Latin.] Barbarity; crueſy; 
wildneſs; ſavageneſs. * 

He reduced him fromthe moſt abject and flupld fort dah 
ſenſes, and to ſober reaſon, vedward's Natural fy. 
To FERMENT. v. a, [ fermento, Latin; fern inter, Fr.) 

To exalt or rarify by inteſtine motion of parts. 
Ye vig'rous ſwains! while youth ferment; your blood, 

And purer ſpirits ſwell the ſprichtty flood, 

Now range the hills, the thickeſt woods beſer, 

Wind the ſhrill horn, or ſpread the waving net. ; Peja, 
|To FrRME'N T. v. x. To 


have the parts put into It 


o 


Are maſter's to the e, and their lords Shateſpeare He will ce with hi \ . teſtine motion, | | 
* " N » ih d 2 5 A " FA 4 "9. 
Va'MALE, adj, E A n 1 3 — 2 Fran Nr. 1. / | ferment, French; fermeutum, Latin.) 
1. Not male. The * * warriors aiming head to head, | 1. That which cauſes inteſtine motion. 
Nele of fox it ſeems, Abtes. Engage their claſhing horusz with dreadful found | The ſemen puts females into a tever upon impregnation; 20 f 
Swarming next appeared | he foreſt rattles, and the rocks rebound ; j4 animal humours which poiſon, are putretying ferments, Tig, 
f The N bee that teeds her hulbaud dude. Milten, 2 and r _ pulhiny, loudly roar, 2. Inteſtine motion; tumult. 
+. Not maiculine; belonging to a the, zen dawlars and thelt ate are bath'4 in gore, Dryden.) Subdue and cool the ferment of deſire, + Roger's SH 
\ Son he Forty _ — that cannot fevee will Keep out of bullies and — Vrnwe'ntABLE. 445 [from ferment.) Capable of let 
With their attendant woons thou wilt defery, "| Ro de ; Le. mentatio | 
- Sy Vhele, being polemical arts, could no more be | nation, 
Communicating male and Tee light ; fencing or cudgetplayi ' . be learned alone than: F N adj. ¶ ſi Having the powel 
Which two great fexes animate the world, Mittens | v1. © Peg Arbuthaot and Pope, || FEE TO Le dye [from 3 av ing the po 
Ad what wants Fi\NCy1.t58, adj, [from fence, ] Without incloſure; open, | 9 cauſe fermentation. Not uſed, 


ly foward? ter, the more to draw his love. 
fs etupled bot to eat 
Again his bettet kon ledges wot deeeiv'd, 
But (only overcame with de charm, 
li by eee hand be had toreteen 
+ Mo wan wo die, his wilh had rather been 
be lance and double ax of the fair waniior queen, 


M it tex. 


Milam, 


D, * 


Lach motion of the heart tiles to j's 
And love in their weak bofoms is a => ; 
Ax temible as hate, and as detective: 
So the wind roars oder the wide fe ocean, 
Ana heaves the billows of the boiling deep, 
Alike from Nerth, trom South. 


tiſes the uſe of weapons, «or ſcience of defence, 


J. Finals Khmer, Double thy tes ſo called ae 


N Kette Shore, 
Fax cx. »./. [from fexce.] One who teaches or rae 


Cucumbers, being wateriſh, Hill the veins with crude and wine) 
ſeroſities, that contain little falt or ſphtit, and debilitate the \ 
I. acidity and fermencal Faculty of the ſtomach. Bros. 
[ FrementaA'tION, . [ frrmentatio, Latin.] A ſlow 
motion of the inteſtine' particles of a mixt do. 
ariſing r N the operation of ſome active & 
matter, which rarities, exalts, and ſubtilizes the 


| | ; | r ot 
and ſulphutevis — : as when taven ide 


FERN. „ 


The lea 
the edges» 
back of th 
numerous. 


- .ofted for 
1 Ble 


Horr! 
Few 
There 
put they à 


RN. a 


To / 
tc 
1, Savage 
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NR 
EY d ferments bread or wort. And 
rarifies, lighters, much from that uſually called 
Bebe ferveſcence, which is a violent boiling 


ebullition — between an acid and an alkali, when 


ixed to > will yield a ſ/piritus ardens, 
oe jules of grapes, after fermenta n Boyle. 


an, by tumbling his thoughts, and forming them into ex- 
A man, 


arer than they were 
o a finer body, and makes them much * was 2% 
The ſap, in fluent dance, | 
; nting, ſpreads 
ry wee colour'd ſcene of things: Thomſon. 
10 TATIV r. adj. [from ferment.] Cauſing fer- 
unten; paving the power to cauſe fermentation. 
nenne jrits deſtroy by their fermentative heat. Arbuthnot. 
IP; Treann, deaon. A plant. 


es are formed of a number of ſmall pinnules, dentated on 


The leav and ſet cloſe one by another on ſlender ribs. On the 
$, 


the elfen oi are produced the ſeeds, ſmall and extremely 
uy en perple eltcem it a ſovereign ny 1 
re rickets in children. | ; 444. 
gh Black was the foreſt, thick with beech it ſtood, 
d with ferns and intricate with thorn; 1 
8 aths of human feet or tracks of beaſts were 9 Dry 1 
There _ great varieties of fern in different parts of the 5 ; 


ut they are ſeldom cultivated in gardens. Miller. 
* 


Ax v. adj. [from u Overgrown with fern. 
The herd ſuffic'd, did late repair 33 

To ferny heaths, and to their foreſt- lare. K yen. 

noclovs. 4d). | ferox, Latin; feroce, French. ] 


\ . fierce. . 
I. * roſe in majeſty of mud 


+.king the horrors of his ample brows, 
pore ferocious feature grim with 00ze. 2 Pope. 
s* rapacious. | = 
4 _ that becometh a prey unto man, unto beaſts and fowls 
—_— is (ruitful even unto ſuperſetation; but the lion and fem 
ws nina) hath young ones but ſeldom, and but one at a time. 
—_ Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Freo'ciTY. 2 % ere, Latin; ferocite, . 57g 
from ferocious. | avageneſs; wildneſs; ſierceneſs. 
4 "common ferocity in my countenance, with the remarkable 
"roy of my noſe, and extent of my mouth, have procured me 


he name of lion. Addiſan's Guardian. 
the na Untaught, uncultivated, as they were 3 
Inhoſpitable, full of ferocity. Philips's Briton. 


Fear Tous. adf. | ou Latin. ] Hours 5 04 
| "reous or magn . 
In the body of glaſs there is no fer 8 nog —_— 


FRRET. 5. J [ fared, Welſh; fret, French; ferret, 
Dutch; wiverra, Latin. ] . 

\. A kind of rat with red eyes and a long ſnout, uſed 
to catch rabbits. They are ſaid to have been brought 


- hither from Africa. ; . 
goa what an eager earneſtneſs ſhe looked, having threatning not 
only in her ferret eyes, but while the ſpoke, her noſe ſeemed to 


threaten her chin, = Sidncy. 
ae 
ith ſuch ferret and ſuc eyes | 
* — Sai Shaleſpeare's Julius Ceſar. | 
Coneys are taken either by ferrets or purſe-nets. Mortimer. | 


A kind of narrow woollen tape. 


J Fkk r. v. 4. [from the noun.] To drive out of 


- lacking places, as the ferret drives the Coney. : 
The archbithop had ferretted him out of all his holds. Hleylir. 
raxrrkg. 2. / [from ferret. ] One that hunts an- 
other in his priyacies. Ld ; | 
F'xrace, 1. /; (from ferry, ] The fare paid at a ferry. 
FAU GIN os. adj. [ ferruginenx, French; ferrugineus, 

Latin.) Partaking of the particles and qualities of 

iron. ARE | 
They are cold, hot, purgative, diuretick, ferrugirovs, faline, pe- 
trelying, and$itghijnows. ; Ray on the Creation. 
Fitrulr, . J [from ſerrum, iron, Latin. ] An iron 
ring put round any thing to keep it from cracking. 

The lingers ends are ſtrengthened with nails, as we fortify the 
ends of our ſtaves or forks with iron hoops or errut. Ray. 
Jo FURRY, v. a. [ranan, to paſs, Saxon; fahr. Ger- 

man, a paſſige, Shimmer imagines that this whole 
family of words may be deduced from the Latin we. 
I do not love Latin * but if ſuch muſt be 
ſoupht, may not theſe words be more naturally derived 
from ſerri, to be carried?] T's carry over in a boat. 

Cymocles heard and ſaw, | 
He loudly call'd to ſuch as were abvard, 
The little bark unto the ſhore to draw, | 
And him to fe#ry over that deep ford. | Fairy Queen. 
Yo Fux. v. 1. To paſs over- water in a veſlel or 
carriage, ; 
Thence hurried back to fire, | 
They ferry over this Lethæan ſound f 
; thto and fro, their ſorrow to augment. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Tum. | 
Ranesr.) 1. /. {from the verb, and boat. 


I, A veſſel of carriage; a veſſel in which 
lengers are carried over water. 
By this time wat Bs worthy 7ayon brought 
Unto the other fide of that wide ſtrang, | \ 
Where (he was rowing, and for paffage fought ! 
im needed not long Call, ſhe ſoon to hand =» | 
Mer ferry brought, Fatty Queen. 
Bring them with imngin'd ſpeed | 
Unto the TiajeQ,? to the commmon oc 
Which trades to Venice. h | 
A ferrybeat to carry over the king's houſehold. 2 Sq. xix, 18. 
f 1 went down to the river Brent in the ordinary fe ry. Addiſon, 
. The paſſage over which the ferry boat paſſes. 
an nan. 1. J. ¶ ferry and 22 One who keeps a 
"iy; one who for hire tranſports goods and paſſengers 
Orer the water. 
W. alt, methought, the melancholy flood, 
| 


that grim ferrymar which poets write of, 
Unto the — 


N 


— — 


kingdom of perpetual night, Shakeſp. Rieb. III. 
be common ferryman of Egypt, that waſted over the dead bodies 
ne Memphiz, was made by the Greeks the ferryman of hell, 
"8 loiemn ttories raiſed after him. Brown. 
The griſly ferrpman of hell deny'd 
; das entrance, *till he knew his guide. Roſcommon. 
rx or Forth 


I had hope of France, | 

a irmly ag 1 hope for — England. Shakeſp., Henry VI. 
es had a large, a fairy and a pleaſant field; ſo fertile, chat it 
ö harveſts in a Summer. Drydew. 
Wether in the uncultivated waſte of America, a thoutand 


+ 


goodF or pat. 


oe . Merch. of Venice, | 


: 


p 


| 


— 


, 


| 


PES 


" acres yield ay many ednveniencies of life as ten acres of 9 74 


Fertile land do in Devonſhire? 


View the wide earth adorn'd with hills and woods, 


Rich in her herds, and fertile by her floods. 
2. With of before the thing produced. 


ecke. 


\ Blackmore. 


The earth is fertile of all kind of grain. Camden's Remains. 
This happy country is exttetnely fertile, as of thoſe * ſo like- 


wiſe of its productions under ground. 


cundity. 
To FRTILIT ATE. v. 2. [from fertile. 


uſe. 


oodward. 


Fe'rTILENESS, 2. / [from fertile,] Fruitfulneſs; fe- 
ves them a new kind of fermentation; which works them ; | | | 
nN$y 


To fecundate; 
to fertilize; to make fruitful or productive. Not in 


A cock will in one day Fertilitate the whole racemation or cluſter 


of eggs not excluded in many weeks after. 


Brown. 


FERTILITY. 2. / [ fertilitzs, Latin,] Fecundity; abun- 


dance; fruitfulnefs; plenteouſneſs. 
I will go root away - 
The noiſome weeds, that without profit ſuck 


The foil's ferriliry from whoteſome flowers. Shake, Rich. II. 
Paradiſe itſelf exceeded in beauty and ferii/ityz and thele places 
had but a reſemblance thereof, | - Rakigh's Hiſtory. 
The quickneſs of the imagination is ſeen in the invention, the 


fertility in the fancy, and the accuracy in the expreſlion. 


Dryden, 


To inundations Egypt, through which the Nile flows, and the 
Indies owe their extraordinary fertility, and thoſe mighty crops the 


produce after theſe waters are withdrawn, 
To FrRrILIZ E. v. 4. [ fertilizer, French.) 


Weodward. 


To make 


fruitful; to make plenteous; to make productive; to 


fecundate, | 
Rain-water carries along with it a ſort of terreſtrial 


matter that 


Ferlilixes the land, as being proper for the formation of vegetables. 
Hoadwart''s Natural. Hiſtory. 
FEeRTILY. adv. [from fertile.) Fruitfully; plenteouſly ; 


plentifully; abundantly. 
FERVENCY. 2. J. | fervens, Latin, 
1. Heat of mind; ardour; eagerneſs. 


Your diver 
Did hang a fiſh on his hook, which he 


With fervency drew up. Shakeſpeare's Ant. and Cleopatra. 


2. Pious ardour; flame of devotion; zeal. 


We have on all fides loſt moſt-of our firſt fervency towards God. 


Hooker, 


Dedication, 


There muſt be zeal and ferverey in him which propoſeth for the 
reſt thole ſuits and ſupplications, which they by their joyful accla- 


mations mult ratify 


ooker, 


When you pray, let it be with attention, with fervency and with 


Fu'rvenT. adj. [ fervers, Latin; fervent, French. ] 


1. Hot; boiling. 
'The fountains 
Bubb'ing wave did ever freſhly wade ; 
Ne ever would through fervent Summer fade. 


From the phlegmatick humour, the proper allay of fervent blood, | 


will tow a future quietude and ferenitude. 
2. Hot in temper; vehement. 


Spenſer, | 


Wotton. 


They that are more fervent to difpute, be not always the moſt able 


to determine. | 
3. Ardent in piety; warm in zeal; aun with 
This man being fervent in the ſpirit, taught di 
of the Lord. 


So ſpake the fervent angel; but his zeal 
None ſeconded, as out of ſeaſon judg'd, 


Hooker, 
devotion. 


ligently the things 
Afts, Xviii. 25. 


Or ſingular and raſh. ' Milton's Paradiſe Loft 


Let all enquiries into the myſterious points ot theology be carried 
on with fervent petitions to God, that he would diſpofe their mumls 


to direct all their {kill to the promotion of a good lite, Soul. 
Fe'kventhy. adv, [from fervent.] 48 
1. Eagerly ; vehemently, 
They all that charge did forwvently apply; ; | 
With greedy malice and importune toil. Fairy Queen. 


2. With pious ardour; with holy zeal, 
Epaphras ſaluteth you, labouring fervently for you in 


int 505 | 
of, iv. 12. 


He cares not how or what he ſuffers, ſo he ſuffer well, and be the 


friend of Chriſt; nor where nor when he ſuffers, ſo h 
frequently, fervently, and acceptably. 

FERVID. adj. [ fervidus, Latin. ] 

1. Hot; burning; boiling. 

2, Vehement; cager; zealous, 


| Fervi'pity. . J. [from fervid.] 


1. Heat. | 

2. Zeal; paſſion; ardour. 5 

Frlxvibxkss. », / [from fervid.] Ardour 
zeal; paflion. 


e may do it 
Taylor, 


Die. | 


of mind ; 


As to the healing of Malchus's ear, in the account of 72 meek 
Lamb of God, it was a kind of injury done to him by the ferridneſs 


of St. Peter, who knew not yet what ſpirit he was ot: 


Bentley. 


{| FERULA. „. /. [ ferale, French; from ferala, giant 


fennel, Latin. ] An inſtrument of corteRtion with 


which young ſcholars are beaten on the 
| cd Do anciently the ſtalks of fennel 
for this purpoſe. | 


Theſe differ as much as the rod and fern. Shaw's Gramm, | 
To Friul k. v. a. To chaſtiſe with the ferula. 


hand: ſo 
were uſed 


FrIRVOUR. 1. . 1 fervor, Latin; fereeur, French. ] 


1. Heat; warmt 


Were it an undeniable truth that an effectual fervor proceeded 
from this ſtar, yet would not the ſame determine the opigion, Brown. 


Like bright Aurora, whoſe re folgent ray 
Foretells the fervour of enſuing day, 

And warns the ſhepherd with his flocks retreat 
To leafy ſhadows, trom the threatned heat. 

Theſe filver drops, like morning dew, 
Forerell the fer 947 of the day; 

So from one cloud ſoft ſhow'rs we view, 
And blaſting lightnings burit away, 


2. Heat of mind; zcal. 


Waller. 


Pope, 


Odious it muſt needs have been to aboliſh that which all had 
held for the ſpace of many ages, without reaſon ſo great as might 
iti the eyes of impartial men appear ſufficient to clear them from all 


blame of raſh proceedings, if in fervour of zeal they 


ſuch things. 
eee Haply deſpair hath ſeiz'd her; 
Or, wing'd with fervoxr of her love, the's flown 


had removed 
H voker. 


To her deſir'd Poſthumus. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 


3. Ardour of piety. 


There will be at Loretto, in a few ages more, jewels of the 


greateſt value in Europe, it the devotion of its princes 


continues in 


its preſent fer vour. Addiſon on Italy. 


Fy'sCUR. . / by ©, Dutch; flu, French. ] 
wire by which thoſe who teach to read poi 
letters. 


A ſmall 
nt out the 


Teach him an alphabet upon his fingers, making the points of 


his fingers of his left hand both on the inſide to ſignify 
when any of them is pointed at by the ſore- ſinger ot the 
or by any kind of feſcue. 
For ſuch as cannot think, can never love; 
And ſince they needs will judge the poet's art, 
Point 'em with ery to each ſhining-part. 
1 


Fe'szL8s. . / A kind of baſe grain, 
5 


each them how manly paſſions ought to move 


ſome letter, 
right hand, 


Dryden. 


] Fisro'on. x. /. con, French. 


Holder. 


„Diſdain not % or poor vech to ſow, W 
Or care to_make Egyptian lentils thrive. May's Virgil. 
Fes88. #. . [In heraldry.] 2 

The ſeſſe is fo called of the Latin word Faſcia, a bind or girdle, 
lung the third patt of the eſcutcheon over the middle: if there 

above one, you muſt call them bars; if with the field there be 

odd pieces, as ſeven or nine, then you muſt name the field, and 
ſay to many bars; if even, as ſix, eight, or ten, you muſt ſy bar- 
wiſe, or barry of fix, eight, or ten, as the king of Hungary bears 
argent and gules, barry o eight. | Peacham on Blazoninty. 
To FEST EA. v. n. [e, in Bavarian, a ſwelling cor- 
rupted, Junius] To rankle; to corrupt; to grow | 


virulent. | 


I might, even in my lady's preſence, diſcover the fore which had 
deeply fefered within me. 92 Sidney. 
+ Inward corruption and infected fin | 

Not purg'd, not heal'd, behind remained till, | 
And feftering fore did rankle yet within. Fairy Queen. 


How ſhould our feftered ſores be cuted ? | Holes. 
I have ſome wounds upon me, and they ſmart, 

To As themſelves remember d. 

— Welt might they fefer gainſt ingratitude 

And tent themſelves with death. Shakeſp. Coriolanut. 


Mind that their ſouls 
May make a peaceful and a ſweet retire 
From off theſe fields, where, wretches, their poor bodies 
Muit lie and fer. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
There was imagination, that between a knight whom the duke 
had taken into ſome good degree of favour, and Felton, there had 
been ancient quarrels not yet well healed, which might perhaps be 
 feftering in his breaſt, and by a certain inflammation produce this 
etfect. Wotton. 
Patſion and unkindneſs may give a wound that ſhall bleed and 
ſmart; but it is treachery that makes it Her. South. 
FESTINATE. adj. { feftinatus, Latin.] Haſty; hurried. 
A word not in uſe. . | | 
Adviſe the duke, where you are going, to a *moſt f*finate pre- 
paration: we are bound to the like. | Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Fe'sPINATELY. adv. [from fiftinate.] Haſtily ; ſpeedily; 
with ſpeed. Not in uſe. | | 88 
Take this key; give enlargement to the ſwain, and bring him 
feſtinately hither. - Shakeſpeare's Love's Labour Loft. 
FzsTINA'TION. ». / feflinatio, Latin. ] Haſte; hurry. 
FESTIVAL. adj. [ feftious, Latin.] Pertaining to feaſts; 
Joyous. y 


e appeared at great tables, and fefiva/ entertainments, that he 
might manifeſt his divine charity to men. | Atterbury. 


'Fe'srTIvat, x. /½ Time of feaſt; anniverſary-day of 
perſeverance. Hale“ Preparation for Death, 


civil or religious joy. 
So tedious is this day, 
As is the night before ſome feſtival, 
To an impatient child that hath new robes, 
And may not wear them. Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 
Th' invited ſiſters with their graces bleit | 
Their feftivals, N x 
- The morning trumpets fe/tiva/ proclaim'd 
Through each bigh ſtreet. Milton's Agoniſtes. 
Follow, ye nymphs and ſhepherds all, 
Come celebrate this feſtival, 
And ones | ling and 1port, and play; 
*Tis Oriana's nuptial day. Granvi.s- 
By ſacritice of the tongues they purged away whatever they had 
ſpoken amils during the fe/tival. roome on the 0%. 
The H] of our Lord's reſurrection we have celebrated, and 
may now conſider the chief conſequence of his reſurrection a judg- 
ment to come. | | Altterbury's Sermons. 
Ws'sT1vB. adj. [ fftiour, Latin.] Joyous; gay; be- 
fitting a ſeaſt. | 
The glad circle round them yield their ſouls 5 
To feflive mirth and wit that — gall. Thomſon. 


. Sandys, 


| Fexerviry. 2. /. eftivitas, Latin; from fiſtive.] 


1. Feſtival; time of rejoicing, \, 

The daughter of Jephtha came to be worſhipped as a deity, and 
had an annual fefivity obſerved unto her honour. rown. 
There happening a great and ſolemn R/ivity, ſuch as the ſheep- 
ſhearitgs uſed to be, David condeſcends to beg of a rich man ſome 
{mall repaſt, n e Aries South. 
2. Gaiety; joyfulneſs; temper or behaviour befitting a 

To ſome perſons there is no better inſtrument to cave the re- 
membrance, and to endear the aftection to the article, than the re- 
commending it by feftivity and joy ot a holy-day. Taylor. 
An ornament of 
carved work in the form of a wreath or gurland of 
flowers, or leaves twiſted together, thickeſt at the 
middle, and ſuſpended by the two extremes, whence 
it hangs down ** endicularly. Harris. 
Fe'srUCINE. adj, Hen, Latin.] Straw- colour be- 


tween green and yellow. WY | 
Therein may be diſcovered a little inſect of a {://ucine or pale 
green, reſembling a locuſt or graſshopper. | Brown. 


\Fusrv'cous. adj. | feſtuca, Latin.] Formed of ſtraw. 
We ſpeak of ſtraws, or fefucors diviſions, lightly drawn over with 
oil. Brown's Vulgar Errourg, 
To FET. v. 4. To fetch; to go and bring. Not in 

uſe. : h | 

Get home with thy fewel, make ready to fe, 1 

The ſooner the eaſier carriage to get. ufer's Huſbandry. 

But for he was unable them to fer, | | 

A little boy did on him ſtill attend, . | Fairy Queen. 
„And * Jet forth Urijah out of Egypt to Jeholakim, who flew 
him with the ſword, Jer. xxvi. 23. 


Fx r. 1. J. [T ſuppoſe from fair, French, a part or 

portion. ] A piece. Not in uſe, _ | 
The bottom clear 

Now laid with many a ft 

Of feed-pearl, ere the bath'd her there 

Was known as black as jet. Drayten. 


7% FETCH. v. g. preter. fetched; anciently fet, unleſs 
it rather came from To fee, [peccan, perran, Saxon. ] 
r. To go and bring. 
They have devis'd a mean 
| How he her chamber-window will aſcen 
And with a corded ladder fetch her down. Shakeſpeare. 
We will take men to ſeteb vietuals for the people. Judges. 


Go to the flock, and ferch me from thence two kid goats. Genefts. 
The ſeat of empire where the Iriſh come, 


And the unwilling Scotch, to fee their doom. Waller. 
Draw forth the monſters of th” abyts profound, 
Or ferch th' acrial eagle to the ground. Pape. 


2. To derive; to draw. 


On, you nobleſt Engliſh, 5 
Whoſe blood is feteb'd from fathers of war- proof. Shale. 
3. To ſtrike at a diſtance, 

The conditions of weapons, and their improvements, are the 
fetching afar of; for that outruns the danger, as it is ſeen in ordnance 
and muikets. Bacon's Effays. 
4- To bring to any ſtate by ſome powerful operation. 

In ſmells we ſee their great and ſudden effect in fetching men 
again, when they ſwoon. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

At Rome any of thoſe arts immediately thrives, under the en- 
couragement of the prince, and may be fetched tip to its perfection 
in ten ora dozen years, which is the work of an age or two in other 
countries, Addiſon on Italy. 


5+ To draw within any confinement or prohibition, 
| | General 


Teneral terme may orgy ec convey to the people what our 
Intentions are, and yet not eh us within the compaſs of the or- 
dinance. Sanderſon, 

6, To produce by ſome kind of force. 
boy e ways, if * _ * * 8 e _ 
would fetch it out, ve it fair rtunities to advance itſe 

. l * Milton on Education. 

An human foul without education is like marble in the quarry, 
which ſhews none of its beauties till the (kill of the poliſher fercher 
out the colours, 4% Speclutor. 

7. To perform: It is applied to motion or cauſe, 
I'll fareh a turn about the garden, pitying 
The pangs of barr'd affeftions; though the ki 
Hath charg'd you ſhould not ſpeak together, Shake/, Cymbeline, 
When evening grey doth riſe, I fetch my round 
Over the mount, Milton, 
To come to that place woe 4 muſt feteh a compaſs three miles on 
the right hand through a foreſt, : Kindlies's Hiſtory. 
8. To perform with ſuddenneſs or violence. 
| Note a wild and wanton herd, 
Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing loud, Shake/ſp. 
The fox Acne a hundred and a hundred leaps at a delicious 
eluſter of grapes, L' Eftrange. 

Talk to her of an unfortunate "My Lady that loſt her beauty by 

the ſmall-pox, ſhe fercber a deep ſigh, Addiſon, 
9. To reach; to arrive at; to come to. 
Mean time flew our ſhips, and ſtraight we fercbr 
The ſyrens iile i a ſpteenleſs wind fo ſtreteht 


Her wings to waft us, and ſo urg'd our keel, Chapman, 
If earth, induſtrious of herſelt, Aueh day 

Travelling Eaſt; and with her part averſe 

Nom the ſun's beam, meet night; her other part 

Sul luminous by his ray. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


The hare laid himſelf down, and took a nap; for, ſays he, I can 
Hieb up the tortoiſe when I pleaſe, ' Kftrange. 
10. Lo obtain as its price, 
During ſuch a ſtate, ſilver in the coin will never ſerch ay much as 
the ſilver in bullian. ; Locke, 
7. Freu. v. ». To move with a quick return, 
Like a ſhiſted wind unto a fail, 
It makes the courſe of thoughts to fetch about, Shakeſpeare. 
Fircn, u. / ere the veib.] A ſtratagem by which 
any thing is indirettly performed; by which one thing 
ſeems intended and another is done; a trick; an ar- 
tifice, 
An envious neighbour is eaſy to find, 
His cumberſome fercher are ſeldom behind: 
His fetch is to flatter, to get what he can; 


His purpoſe once gotten, a pin for thee then. Tur. 
: It is a /oreb of witz 

You laying theſe (light ſulltes on my fon, 

Ay 'twere a thing a little foil'd i* tht working, Shak, Hamlet, 


Aut Sidrophel, as full of tricks 
. rota men of politicks, | 
treight caſt about to over-reach | 

"Th* unwary conqu'ror with a fetch, Hudibras. 

With this fetch he laughs at the trick he hath plaid me. ,. 

The fox had a 2 in't. | L. Eflrange, 
From thefe inftances and feteber 

Thou mak ' of horſes, clocks, and watches; 

Quath Mat, thou feem'(t to mean . 

"That Alma is a mere machine. Prior. 

Fu'renkn. . /. [from ferch.] One that fetches any 

thing, | | 


FE'TID, adj, [ wtidur, Latin; fetid, French.) Stink- 
ing; rancid; having a ſmell ftrong and offenſive, 
oft putreſattions are of an odious ſmell; for they ſmell either 
fetid or mouldy, Bacon's Natural Hiftory, 
In the molt ſevere orders of the church of Rome, thoſe who 
practiſe abitinence, feel after it 1 hot eruations, Arbuthnet, 
Plague, fierceſt child of Nemeſis divine, 
Defends from Ethlopla's poiſon'd woods, | p 
Vrom (tifled Cairo's filth and ei fielda, Thomſon's Summer. 
Feri xs. . . from ferid.] The quality of ſtink ing. 
Fi'TLOCK, . /. | feet and Jock, } A tuft of hair that 
grows behind the paſtern joint of many horſes: horſes 
vt a low ſize have ſcarce any ſuch tuft, Harrier Dit. 
"Their wounded Reede 
Fret N, deep in gore, and with wild rage 


Yerk out their armed heels at their dead maſters. $4, II. V. 
White were the fet/octr ut his teet before, 
And on his front a ſnowy mar he bore, Dryden's Virgil. 


Fi'ror, „. Fs fetor, Laten.] A tink; a ſtench; a 
ſtrong and oftenſive ſmell. - 

The feror may diſcover itfelf by 'veat and humour, Rrown, 

When the ſymptoms are attended with 4 foray of any kind, ſuch a 

diſeaſe will be cured by aceſcent ſubſtences, and none better than 

e 0 Ardnthueut on Diet, 

ER. „. /. It is commonly uſed in the plural 


fetters, [from fort; perrope, Saxon, ] Chains tor the 
feet; chains by which wal ing is hindered, 

Detrine wiito fools bs as fotters on the feet; and like manacles on 

the right hand. Keelef, xxi. 19. 

Drawing after me the chains and Aer whereunto 1 have been 

tied, I have by other mens errvours failed, Raleigh, 
Patlions too tierce to be In freer hour, \ 

And nature flies him like enchanted ground, 

"The wielch in double /etters bound, 
Your potent mercy may releaſe, Prior, 
 Viealure grole in thole very parts of his leg that juſt before had 


whey, 
1 


Dryden, 


been do much palned by the ſetter, Addiſun, 
| thought her pride 
Had broke your Fete, and aflur'd your freedom. A, Philipe. 


To i'r, d, a [from the noun.] lo bind; to en- 
chain; to ſhackle; to tie, It is properly uſed of the 
feet, but is applied to other reſtraints, 

Neither her great worthineſs, nor his own Cutfering for her, could] 


u. Vis ie klenets, | Sianey, 
My conſcience! thou art fetter'd 

More than my thanks and wriſts, Sdute/p. Cymbeline, 
Fetter Qtrong madnets in a filken thread 

Chum ach with alt, and agohy with words, Thateſpeare, 


Buh a matter chide his fervant becaute he doth not come, yet 
knows that the tervait is chained and ferteredy fo as he cannot 
Bramball agairft Hobbes, 
A chain which man to fitter man has made; 
By artitice impos'd; by tear obey's, Ve 
Te Fi'rri.s, wn [A cant word from frel.] To do 
trifling bulineſs; to ply the hands without labour, 
When your maſter is moſt wy in company, come in and pretend 
te e about the roomy and it he thides, fay you thought he rung 
the bell; NI Dee. te the Fete. 
Firs, . [/etwr, Latin,] Any animal in embrio; 
any thing vet in the womb; any thing unborn. 
"That parades of Hippocrates fore learned phyticians have of late 
revived, that the (ers: refpires in the womb, Av, 
Fru. „. % [pealid, enmity, Saxon, ] Quarrel; con- 
tention ; oppoſition; war, 
Vhough men would Gi ſuch mortal funds 
ty haring of thei; publick goods, Id, 
In weer __ 4 . jo _ w raite and cheriſh in- 
(tine Ne + in Great Mitain, Adder, 
| ; $eythia mourus * 
ur guilty wars, and earth's tewoteſt regions 


halt wipevpled du Rome. Ae 98 


FEW 


FEU'DAL. adj. [ feudali, low Latin. 
fees, feus, or tenures by which lan 
ſuperiour lord. ; | 

verbal, 1. J. A dependance; ſomething held by te- 
nure; a fee; a feu. | 

Wales, that was not always the feudal territory of England, having 
been governed by a prince of their own, had laws utterly ſtrange a 
the laws of England. ale. 

Feu'daToRY. . / 4 feudal.) One who holds not 
in chief, but by ſome conditional tenure from a ſu- 
periour. | 6 

The duke of Parma was tempted to be true to that enterprize, by 
no leſs promiſe than to be made a ferdatory, or beneficiary king of 
England, under the ſeignory in chief of the pope, and the Pon 
of Spain, , . Wo 

FEVER. ». /. [fevre, French; febrir, Latin.] A di- 

ſeaſe in which the body is violently heated, and the 

pulſe quickened, or in which heat and cold prevail by 
turns. It is ſometimes continual, ſometimes inter- 
mitfont, EIA 
hink'ſ thou the fi er will go out 
With titles blown oli Coo 
Will it give place to flexure and low bending ? Shak, Henry V. 


Duncan is in his grave; 
Aﬀter life's fitful fever he ſſeeps well. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Dryden. 


Should not a lingering fever be re mov'd, 
Becauſe it long has rag'd within my blood ? 
He had never dreamed in his life, till he had the fever he was 
then newly recovered of, Locke, 
To FV IR. v. 4. [from the noun.] To put into a 
fever, | 
The white hand of a lad over thee! 
Shake to look ont. 8 N Antony and Cleopatra. 
Her blood all fever'd, and with a furious leap, 
She ſprung from bed diſtracted in her mind. Dryden. 
Fe'versr, ». / [from fever.) A flight ſever; ſebricula. 
A light feverer, or an old quartan ague, is not a ſufficient excuſe 
for non-appearance, | Ayeliffe's Parergon. 
Fr'verrkw, u. / [ febri: and ſugo, Latin, A plant. 
Common fewerferv is the ſort uſed in medicine, and is tound wild 
in many parts of England, Miller, 
Fe'verisn, adj, [from ver.] 
1. Diſcaſed with a fever. 
To other climates beaſts and birds retire, 
And feverifb nature burns in her own fire, Creech, 
When an animal that gives ſuck turns feveri/h, that is, its juices 
more alkaline, the milk turns from its native genuine whiteneſs to 


Pertaining to 
are held of a 


yellow, Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
2, Texting to fever. 


A feverifh diſorder diſabled me. Swift to Pope. 
3. Uncertain; inconſtant; now hot, now cold. | 
We tols and turn about our fewveri/b will, 
When all our eaſe muſt come by lying ſtill; 
For all the happineſs mankind can gain, 
1s not in pleaſure, but in reſt from pain. Da. Ind. Emp, 
4. Hot; burning. 
And now four days the ſun had ſeen our woes, 
Four nights the moon beheld th' inceſſant fire; 
It ſeem'd as it the ſtars more ſickly roſe, 
And farther from the fever{/b North retire, Dryd. Aun. Mir. 


Fi'vertnness, . /. [from feveri/h.] A light diſ- 
order of the feveriſh kind, 
Fe'vsrovs, adj, | fievreux-ſe, French; from ever.] 
1. Troubled with a fever or ague, | 
Thou mad'ſ thine enemies ſhake, as if the world 
Were feverous, and did tremble, Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
2. Having the nature of a fever, | 
| All ferrous kinds, 

Convulſions, epilepſies, fierce catarrhs, 
3- Having a tendency to produce fevers, 

It hath heen noted by the ancients, that ſouthern winds, blowing 
much, without rain, do cauſe a feverous diſpoſition of the year; but 
with rain not, une Natural Hiftory, 


Fi'very, adj. [from foes. ] Diſeaſed with a fever. 
O Rome, thy head | | 

Ix drown'l in fleep, and all thy body few'ryy. Ben Forſ. Catil. 
FE'UILLAGE. u. / [French, ] bunch or row of 
leaves, 

Of Homer's head I incloſe the outline, that you may determine 
whether you would have it fo large, or reduced to make room for 
fenillage or laurel round the oval. Fervas to Pope, 


FEUILLEMORY. n. /, French.] The colour of a 
faded leaf, corrupted commonly to philemer. 


FrivTraun, . / A dogkeeper : perhaps the cleaner 
of the kennel, 


FEW. adj, [peo, peopa, Saxon; fua, Daniſh, ] - 
1, Not many ; not in a great number. 
We are left but few of many. Jer, 
So much the thirſt of honour fires the blood; 
So many would be great, fo 577 be good; 
For who would virtue for herfelf regard, 
Or wed without the portion of reward ? 
On Winter ſeas we r ſtorms behold, 
Than foul diſeaſes that infe& the fold, Dryden's Virg. Geor, 
Men have fexver or more ſimple ideas from without, according as 
the objects they converſe with afford greater or leſs variety, Lerke, 
he fewer (till you name, you wound the more ; 
Bond is but one, but Harpax is a ſcore. Pope's Hor. 
Party is the madaeſs of many, for the gain of a few, Swift, 
| The imagination of a poet is « thing fo nice and delicate, that it 
i« no eaſy matter to find out images capable of giving pleaſure to one 
ol the f, who, in any age, have come up to that character. 
. 8 Berkley to Pope, 
2. Sometimes elliptically ; not many words, 
To anfwer both allegations at once, the very ſubſtance of that 
they contain is in ferv but thi, Hooker, 


Milton's Par. Laß. 


Dryd. Juvenal. 


So having laid, he thus to Eve in few : 

Sav, woman, what is this which thou haſt done ? Milton, 
Thus Jupiter ſexo unfolds the charge, Dryden's Ain, 
The firm reſolve I here in ſev diſcloſe, Pope's Odyſſey. 


reer . Fe [ fev, French. ] Combuſtible matter; 
materials for keeping fire : as firewood, coal, 
lt a ſpark of error have thus far prevailed, falling even where the 
wood was green, and fartheſt off trom any inclination unto furious 
attempts, miſt not the peril thereof be greater in men, whoſe minds 
are as dry fexwe/, apt beforehand unto tumulty, ſeditions and broils ? 


Omer may give the fav! or the fire! CR 
But they the breath, that makes the flame, inſpire, Denham, 
A known quantity of foxvel, all kindled at once, will cauſe water 

to boil, which being lighted gradually will never be able to do it. 


NS Bentley's Sermons, 
wy ate v. 4. [from the noun.] To feed with 
wel. 


; Never, alas! the dreadfulname 
24 Phat * the internal Ag j 
Fi'wx+$s, x. / [from ferw, 
1. Paucity ; ſmallneſs of number, 


hefe, by reafon of thei fewneſs, 1 i{Mngui 
the numbers 4 ith whom they Sen CR —_ hy _ 


2. Paucity of words; brevity j conciſeneſ, 
v and truths d.h. S 4% Dea. for Mea 


Cowley, 


To Fx v. v. a, [veghen, Dutch.] To Cleanſe 3 3. 
of mud. ö ue a dich 
Such muddy deep ditches and pits in th 
That all a dry Summer no wane? wil js, 
By feying and caſting that mud upon — 
a Commodities many the huſband man reaps. 9 | 
FIB. 1. J. [A cant word among children.] Ale 
falſehood. "0 ON 
Deſtroy his #5 or ſophiſtry in vain, 
The creature's at his dirty work again, 
8 H : ag lie, 
carce Harvey's ſelf has told more fbi than 1. 
To Fis. v. „. I from the noun.] To lie; to + b 
- , 0 tell Iyes, 
to ſpeak falſely, | 
If you have any mark, whereby one may kn 
when you ſpeak truth, you had beſt tell * when er | 
FranER. ». from fb.) A teller of fibs, . 
FVBRE. . /. [ fibre, Fr. fi 8] 
1. A ſmall thread or ſtring ; the firſt conſtituent 
bodies. dy 
Now ſliding ſtreams the —_ plants renew, 
And feed their fibres with reviv ng dew, Ki) 
2. A fibre, in phyſick, is an animal thread, of whit 
ſome are ſoft, flexible, and a little elaſlick; ang theſ 
are either hollow, like ſmall pipes, or ſpon jous 2} 
full of little cells, as the nervous and fle V films: 
others are more ſolid, flexible, and with a fron, ell 
ticity or ſpring, as the membranous and cartilagingy 
fibres : and a third fort are hard and flexible, as the 
fibres of the bones. Some ſo * ſmall as not tobe 
eaſily perceived; and others ſo big as to be plainly 
ſeen ; and moſt of them wor to be compoſed of lil 
ſmaller fibres : theſe fibres firſt conſtitute the ſubſtance 
of the bones, cartilages, ligaments, membranes, nerves 
veins, arteries, and muſcles. Wu * 
My heart ſinks in me while I hear him ſpeak, 9 
And every ſlacken'd fibre drops its hold, 
Like nature letting down the ſprings of life: 
The name of father awes me fill Dryd. Spaniſh Ni, 
Fr'sR1L, 1. J. [ fibrille, French.) A ſmall fibre or fin,” 

The muſcles conſiſt of a number of fibres, and each fibre af 4 
incredible number of little fbri/s bound together, and divided Ing 
little cells. Cheyne's Phi, Prix, 

F1'BROUs, ad}. [ fbreux, French; from fibre,] Compoſed 
of fibres or ſtamina, 

The difference between bodies fibrows and bodies viſcous is plan; 
for al! wool and tow, and cotton and ſilk, have a greedineſ; of 
moiſture, Bacon“ Natural Hiftay, 

I ſaw Petreus' arms employ'd around 
A well-grown oak, to root it from the ground: | 
This way and that he wrench'd the f rous bands, 
The trunk was like a ſapling in his hands, Drydee, 

The fibrous and ſolid parts of plants paſs unaltered through the 

inteſtines, 5 Arbuthnot on Aliment, 
FBULA. u. /. [ Latin.] The outer and leſſer bone d 
the leg, much ſmaller than the tibia: it lies on the 
outſide of the leg; and its upper end, which is ng 
ſo high as the knee, receives the lateral knob of te 
upper end of the tibia into a ſmall ſinus, which it hy 
in its inner ſide. Its lower end is received into th 
ſmall ſinus of the tibia, and then it extends int 4 
ys Yroceſs, which forms the outer ankle. Yui, 
FI'CKLE. adj. [picol, Saxon, ] | 
1. Changeable ; inconſtant; irreſolute ; wayering; un- 
ſteady ; mutable; changeful z without Ready adbe- 
rence. - 
Remember where we are, 
In France amongſt a fickle wavering nation. Shakeſ, Hex, Vl 
A ſlave, whoſe eaſy borrow'd pride | 
Dwells in the fickle grace of her he follows, Shakeſp, K. Lur 
Or likeſt hovering dreams, 
The fickle penſioners of Morpheus? train. Mila, 
They know how fick/e common lovers are; 
Their oaths and vows are cautiouſly beliey'd; 
For few there are but have been once deceiv'd, Dia. 
We in vain the Felle ſex purſue, | 
Who change the conſtant loyer for the new, Prin, 
2. Not fixed ; ſubjeR to viciſſitude. 
85 He would be loth 
Us to aboliſh z left the adverſa 


Pope's Boil 


Triumph, and ſay, badi fads; whom Cod 

| Moſt . ** Milton's Paradiſe Lil. 

Fi'ckLENE8S8, . 4 from file.] Inconſtancy; unc. 
tainty; unſteadineſs. 

Neither her great worthineſs, nor his own ſuffering for her, cl 
ſetter his fickleneſs ; but, before his marriage-day, he had take 
wite that Baccha of whom ſhe complained. dan 

Beware of fraud, beware of Hetlengſt, 
In choice and change of thy dear loved dame, Fairy Nun 
I am a ſoldier, and unapt to weep, " 
Or to exclaim on fortune*s firk/enefs. Shateſp, Her 

Inſtability of temper ought to be checked, when it diſpoles 88 
to wander from one ſcheme of government to another, ſince ſc 1 
fickleneſs cannot but be attended with fatal conſequences 

| Addiſon's Frrelo ds. 
Whether out of fick/eneſe or deſign I can't tell, 1 
what ſhe liked one day the diſliked another. ; Adis 
Ficxur. adv, [from fickle. ] Without certainty ot l 
bility. | 
Like « young walls ba the hope 
Ake a young waſtefu) heir, m 
Of todlike majeſty on bankrupt $ 
To raiſe a * pow 'r that's fickly held dune 
By the frail tenure of the people's will. , 


3 h Italian. An a® of contempt done wit 

e nngers, exp ing a fig Jou. ob 
ing once jves the fc 

(ating one recovered bis rl, Ke the gre Ol 


FricTiLt. adj. [ filir, Latin.] Moulded into ford); 
man by 2 potter. e 

il | to be -exte! 
K "A * an aal an ſo file earth 8 


more fragil than crude earth, 
Friction. . / [fifio, Latin; Fction, French. 


1. The act of feigning or inventing. _ 

If the preſence 4 Gab in the _ by a mere ſain Tn 
mind, be a ſufficient ground to worſhip that image» * 10 

real preſence in every creature a far better ground to WO 

Fiction is of the eſſence of poetry, as well as of Paint 

is a reſemblance in one of human bodies, W., a fin 
which are not real ; and in the other of a true = 7 


2. The thing feigned or invented. a 
It through mine ears pierce any conſolations» 
By wiſe diſcourſe, ſweet tunes, or poets Ft 
of ht 1 2 theſe hideous 1 14 
ile that my ſoul, ſhe lives in affſict ions. 1 40 
So alſo was the fetion of thoſe golden — kept by I. 
taken from the ſerpent, which tempted E 


3. A falſehood; a lye, , 


Frente 


F I E 


„L, Latin. Fictitious; imaginary: 
4 word coined by Prior. | 
nen ih fancy'd rules and arbitrary laws 


man reſtrains, 
Matter and motion Atons circles draws. 


tive, Latin] 
nuine. 
ſo, 


fer10V5e 


Draw him ſtrict 
piece may 
Actitious ſame. 


l who view the 
60 poi no crappings o 
Feigned ; imagine ier a4 the airy ones; and 

; A bunte perſons are as Actitious as ; 


reſembles you in nothing but in beauty. made by proſe 2 | 


Not real; not true; allegorical ; 
| of this deſect in the ſubſect of his poem, brought 


1 
Fai 2 of a ſhadowy and fiitious nature in the per- 
has interwoven in his fable 


Dryden. 
Belinda 
Po 


— * — death, by which means he 


Addiſ. Spect. 
| all . . 

: bee a ar. [from fi2itions.] Falſely; coun- 
? | 

ew 9% are fiaitionſly ſet down, and have no copy in nature. 


| ] 8 V, gn 1 af 
- [ fita, Italian.] A pointed iron with whic 
Dy their cords. inner. 


„efpwele, Saxon ; wede, Dutch ; fidel, 
| _ * Latin; "my Erſe.] A ſtringed in- 
+ of muſick ; a violin. | 


in muſical kill the judges did not crown the fiddle, but 


Stilling fleet. 

the performs Lenture of the bear and fiddle, on” 
Is fung; but breaks off in the middle. Hudibras. 
Che trie the fiddle all over, by drawing the bow over every part 
bo rings z but could not, for her heart, find whereabout the tune 

of the ring Addiſon's Guardian. 


FoDLs, v. 1. [from the noun. ] 
J. To play upon A ddle. 
eee 
e . 
could not fiddle, but | 13 7 
Others import yet nobler arts from France, 
Teach kings bo fiddle, and make ſenates dance. Pope. 
„ 'To trifle; to ſhift the hands often, and do nothing, 
like a fellow that plays upon a fiddle, 
A cunning fellow obſerved, that old Lewis had ſtole away part of 
che map, and law him fiddling and turning the map, trying to join 
| the two pieces together. b Arbutbnot. 
Good cooks cannot abide what they juſtly call fddling work, where 
abundance of time is ſpent, and little done. : Swift, 
Fi/poterFapDLB. 2. / [A cant word.] Trifles, | 
She ſaid that her grandfather had a horſe ſhot at Edgehill, and 
their uncle was at the fiege of Buda; with abundance of fiddlefaddle 
| of the ſame nature. . 55 Spectator. 
FrobrsrAD DIE. adj, Trifling ; giving trouble, or 
making a buſtle about nothing. 


She was a troubleſome fiddlefaddle old woman, and ſo ceremonious 


that there was no bearing of her. : Arbuthnot. 
Fiippl.8h. 2. /+ ww fiddle.) A muſician; one that 
plays upon the fiddle, | | 


Let no ſawcy fiddler preſume to intrude, 
Unleſs he is ſent for to vary our bliſs. Ben Jonſon. 
Nero put the fiddlers to death, for being more ſkilful in the trade 
than he was. | Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
Theſe will appear ſuch chits in ſtory, 
'Twill turn all politicks to jeſts, 
To be repeated like John Dory, 
When fidalers (ing at feaſts. 
When miſs delights in her ſpinnet, 
A fiddler may a fortune get. 


Swift, 
Fropte TICK. 2. /. | fiddle and flick. ] The bow = 
hair which a fiddler draws over the ſtrings of a fiddle. 


His griſly beard was long and thick, 
With which he ſtrung his fiddleftick. 


Dryden. 


Haudibras. 


Fi'pv1.z3TRING. 2. /. [fiddle and Pring.] The firing of | 


a fiddle; that which makes the noiſe. 


A fiddlflring, moiſtened with water, will fink a note in a little 
time, and conſequently muſt be relaxed or lengthened one ſixteenth.] 


Arbuthnot on Air. 
Fi'p4raty, 2. , [ faelitar, Latin; fidelite, French. 


1. Honeſty ; veracity. 


The church, by her publick reading of the book of God, preached | 
is | 


only as 
fdelity. 
2. Faithful adherence, | 
hey miſtake credulity for fidelity, 
Lo „ J. . ¶A cant ok] 
ToFrvcer, 7 and irregularly. 
land agitation, 
im, thou'rt the Punch to ſtir up trouble z 


a witneſs; now the principal thing required in a witneſs 
ooker. 


To move nimbly 
t implies in Scot- 


You wriggle, fidge, and make a rout, 
5 * all your brother puppets out. _ Swift, 
IDUCIAL, adj, | fiducia, Latin.] Confident ; undoubt- 


ing. 
Falk 1s cordial, and ſuch as God will accept of, when it affords 
7 %, leliance on the promiſes, and obediential ſubmiſſion to the 
e / Tf Hammond's Pratt. Catech, 
IARY. z. J. | fduciarins, Latin.] | 
1. Une who holds any thing in truſt. 
:. 0 who depends on faith-without works. 
> e lecond obſtruQive is that of the fiduciary, that faith is the 
y inftrument of his juſtification z and excludes good works from 


contributing any thing toward it, Hammond. 
IVUCIARY, ad. 


3 ſteady ; undoubting; untouched with 


ha faith, which is required of us, is then 
in us a Advciary aſlent to whatever the 


perfect, when it pro- 
Goſpel has revealed. 


i. Not to be 5 Wake's Preparation for Death, 


-laiana can rely no where upon mere love and fiduciary obedience, 
yl 


ualeſs at her own home, wh L . 2 
dh erack obedieges * here ſhe is exemplarily loyal to herſelf in 


Fu. /. [ fief,, F | — 
del h. ef, _ A fee; a manor; a poſſeſſion 
Y ſome tenure of a ſuperiour. 
ON next realm the ſtreteh d her ſway, | 
inture joint , 
| eee rms adjoining lay, 


rovince and alluring prey 
| : amber of dependencies was nd, 
; — the vhole. f, in right of poetry, the claim'd. Dryden. 
| dr: 2 way honoured by great privileges, ſo their lands were in 


al ſervice fieft, for which the polleſſors were obliged to do per- 


IELD, „. 7 bs. ew Arbuthnot on Coins. 
Dutch, Fele, on; eld, German; weld, 
. Gro 


nd not inhabited; not built on. 
A ive with me, and be my love, 
N ve will all the pleaſure prove, 
Fay 0 and vallies, dale and Held, 
By the : yy craggy mountains yield. Raleigh. 
"1! law the corpſe of perſons deceaſed were buried out of 


the City in the t 
- Heldt. 1 li , 


3. Cultivated tract of ground. 


Prior. 


Clarke. | 


4 
5 FIE 
Field lands are not exem 
where it is more than in ineſoſed lands. Mortimer. 
Or great Oſiris, who firſt taught the ſwain 
In Pharian fie/ds to ſow the golden grain. 
4. The open country: oppol 
| Since his majeſty went into the feld, 
| I have ſeen her riſe from her bes. 
5+ The ground of battle. | 
When a man is in the field, a 


Pope's Statins, 


Shakeſp. Machet b, 
kill in fencing rather 
n 1 | Locke. 
6. A battle; a campaign; the action of an army while 
it keeps the field, 55 | | 
You maintain ſeveral fationsz 


And whilſt a feld ſhould be diſpatch'd and fought, 
You are diſputing of your generals. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
? What 8 the fiel be loſt, w 
All is not loſt, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
7. A wide expanſe. Fes; OH : 
The god a clearer ſpace for heav'n defign'd ; 


Where fie/ds of light and liquid ether flow, 


Purg'd from the pond*rous dregs of earth below, Diodes 
Aſk of yonder argent fields above, | 
Why Jove's ſatellites are leſs than Jove. Pope. 


8, —_— ; compaſs ; extent. 
he ill-natured man gives himſelf a large fe/d to expatiate in: he 
expoſes failings in human nature, Addiſon's Spectator. 

I ſhould enter upon a fie/d too wide, and too much beaten, if I 


ſhould diſplay all the advantages of peace. Smalridge. 
Who can this feld of ok ſurvey, . 

And not with Galen all in rapture ſay, | | 
Behold a God, adore him and obey. Blackmore's Creatlon. 


9. The ground or blank ſpace on which figures are 


drawn, 


united with colour. oe 
10. [In —— The ſurface of a ſhield. 
Fi'zLDED, adj. [trom field.) Being in field of battle. 
Now, Mars, I pr'ythee, make us quick in work 

That we with ſmoking ſwords may march from hence, 

To help our fielded friends. * Shakeſpeare's Corlolanus. 
Frert.D-BASIL, 2. /. N and bafil,) A plant, | 
FIELD BBD 2. / 4 and bed.) A bed contrived to be 

ſet up eaſily in the ſield. | 
Romeo, good night; I'll to my trucklebed, 
This feldbed is too cold for me to ſleep. 
Fr'zLDFARE. 1. . [Felb 
fields; turdus pilaris.] A bird. 
Winter birds, as woodcocks and Feld ſares, if they come early 
out of the northern countries, with us ſhew cold winters. Bacon, 
Fi'ELDMARSHAL. 1. / | feld and marſhal.) Commander 
of an army in the field. 


that burrows in banks, and m 
rious apartments. 
The fieldmoryſe builds her garner under ground. Dryden. 
Fieldmice are apt to gnaw their roots, and kill them in hard 
Winters. Mertimer's Huſbandry. 
FrizLDoFFICER. 2. / | field and officer. ] An officer whoſe 
command in the field extends to a whole regiment : as 
the colonel, lieutenant-colonel, and major. 
Figl DISC E. adj. ¶ field and piece.) Small cannon uſed 
in battles, but not in ſieges. | 


es her houſe with va- 


grievouſly annoy the defendants. 
Fiend. . /. [piend, piond, Saxon, a —_ : 
1. . e the great enemy of mankind ; ſatan z the 
devil. 


What now, had I a body again, 1 could, 
Coming from hell; what y would wiſh ſhould be, 
And Hannibal could not have wiſh'd to ſee. B. Jonſ. Cat. 
The hell-hounds, as ungorg'd with fleſh and blood, : 
Purſue their prey, and ſeek their wonted food ; 
The fiend remounts his courſer, Dryden's Tbes. and Hon. 
O woman! woman ! when to ill thy mind 
Is bent, all hell contains no fouler end. Pope's Odyſſey, 
FIERCE. ad}. [ fer, French; ferox, Latin. ] 
1 Savage; ravenous; eaſily enraged, 
Thou hunteſt me as a fierce lion, 33 
2. Vehement in rage; eager of miſchief, 
Deſtruction enters in the treacherous wood, 
And vengeful ſlaughter, ferce for human blood. 
Tyrants fierce, that unrelenting die. | | 
ith that the god, whoſe earthquakes rock the ground, 
Fierce to Phœacia croſt the vaſt profound. Pope's Odyſſey. 


3. Violent; outrageous; vehement. 
Curſed be their anger, for it was Herce ; and their wrath, for it 
"_ 8 1 | Cen. xlix. 7. 
F This ferce abridgment 
Hath to it circumſtantial branches, which 
Diſtinction ſhould be rich in. Sbateſp. Cymbel. 


A man brings his mind to be 
evidence he has never examine : : 
5. Yong; forcible ; violent; with celerity. 
The ſhips, though ſo great, are driven of fierce winds; yet are 
they turned about with a very ſmall helm. 4. iii. 2. 
FER ELV. adv. [from ferce.] Violently ; furiouſly, 
Battle join'd, and both ſides fercely fought. Shak, H. VI. 
The defendants, fercely aſſailed by their enemies before, and 
beaten with the great ordnance behind, were grievoully diſtreſſed. 
Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 
The air, if very cold, irritateth the flame, and maketh it burn 
more fiercely, as fire ſcorcheth in froſty weather. Bacon. 
Fi KRCENESS. 1. /. [from fierce. ] | 
1. Ferocity ; ſavageneſs, 
The deſect of heat which gives fercere/s to our natures, may con- 
tribute to that roughneſs of our language. wift, 


2. Eagerneſs for blood; fury. 


Suddenly there came out of a wood a monſtrous lion, with a ſhe- 
bear not far from him, of little leſs ferceneſs. Sidney, 


3. Quickneſs to attack; keenneſs in anger and reſent- 
ment. 
The Greeks are ſtrong, and ſkilful to their ſtrength, 
Fierce tb their ſkill, and to their fiercene/s valiant, 
4. Violence; outrageous paſſion, 
His pride and brutal fercere/s 1 abhor z 
But ſcorn your mean ſuſpicions of me more, Dryd. Aureng. 
. Vehemence ; haſty force. ; 
e ere x. , [In law.] A judicial writ, that lies 
at all times within the year and day, for him that has 
recovered in an action of debt or damages, to the 
ſheriff, to command him to levy the debt, or the 
damages of his goods, againſt whom the recovery 


ſitive and ferce for poſitions whoſe 
Fr 1 oy Locke. 


. 


Shakeſp 


was had. BY Comvel. 
Fi'sxINEss. 1. / [from fery.]. 
1. Hot qualities; heat; acrimony. 
The athes, by their heat, their ferineſs, and their > 


long to the element of earth. 


from mildew, nor yet from ſmut, 


ed to houſe or quarters. 


Let the field or, ground of the picture be clean, light, and well | 
Dryden Dufreſnoy. | 


FrizLDMOUSE. 2. /. [ field and mouſe; nitedula.] A mouſe | 


4 
* 


1 1 
Fr'zxy, adj, [from fr.! 


| expoſes him to the ſword of his enemy; than ſecures him from it.. 


6. Heated by fire. | 


* 


Shakeſpeare. | | 
and Fanan, to wander in the 


— 


The baſſa planting his Heldpleces upon the hills, did from thence |. 
Knolles, 


| Tom is followed by the foul fend. Shakeſpeare's X. Lear. a 
2. Any infernal being. | 


þ 


Pope. | 
Poo. 


35 


2. Heat of 


2. Hot like fire. 


3. Vehement; ardent; active. 


4. Paſſionate; outrageous; eaſil 


5. Unreftrained ; fierce, 


'FirTzE'N, adj. [pypeyne, Saxon, ] Five and ten. 


ever, 
Fi rTLY. adv. [from $fth.] In the fifth place. 


o 


Fr'rry, adj. [ pipxig, Saxon.] Five tens. 


FIG. . / 


To Fic. v. a. [See FICO.] 


FicmMa'R1GoLD. . /. A plant. 


temper; intellectual ardour. ++; 
The Italians, notwithſtanding their natural Ferine/t of 2 
affe always to "5 Addiſon. 
1. Conſiſting of . en 
Searcely had Phebus in the gloomy Eaſt 
Yet harneſſed his fery footed team;  * 
Ne rear'd above the earth his 283 
am. 


Fairy Queen. 
Shakeſpeare's Coriolanue, 


Hath th heart ſo parcht th entrails, | 
That not 4 fall for Rutland's death ? 


When the laſt deadly ſmoak aloft did 
bs 0 know, t n= A 

Follow thine enemy in a fery gulph 

Than flatter him il a bower. 


Shaka H. VI. 
Then fery expedition be my wing; 1 
Jove's Mercury, ad herald 2 a king. Shakifp. Rich; III. 
I drew this gallant head of war, 
And cull'd theſe fiery ſpirits from the world, 


To outlook conqueſt, and to win renown © 
Ev'n in the jaws of danger and of death, Shakeſp, X. John. 
y provoked. - e 


You know the, fiery quality of the duke; ; 
How unremoveable, and fixt is he | 
In his own gqurſe. Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 
Then, as I ſaid, the duke, great Bolingbroke, 
Mounted upon a hot and fiery ſteed, 8 
Which his aſpiring rider ſeem'd to know, 
With flow but ſtately pace kept on his courſe. 


Through Elis and the Grecian towns he flew ;, 
Th' audacious wretch four fiery courſers drew. 


Shak. R. II. 


Prydeui 


The ſword which is made Fery doth not only eut, by reaſon of the 
ſharpneſs which 8 it hath, but alſo burn by means of that heat 
which it hath from fire: H 

See ! from the brake the whirring pheaſant ſprings, - 

And mounts exulting on triumphant wings : 

Short is his joy; he feels the fiery wound, 

Flutters in blood, and panting beats the ground. Pope. 
FE. 1. /. | fifre, French.] A pipe blown to the drum 
military wind muſick, .. | 

Farewell the plumed troops, and the big war 

That make ambition virtue ! oh elf 

Farewell the neighing ſteed and the ſhrill trutnp, 1 

The ſpirit-ſtirring drum, the ear-piercing Fife, Shak. Otello. 

Thus the gay victim, with freſh garlands crown'd 

Pleas'd with the ſacred He's enlivening ſound, 


Fr 


Through gazing crowds in ſolemn ſtate proceeds. 


I have dreamed and flept above ſome fifteen years and more. 
9 Shakeſpeare's Taming of the Shrew, 


reo da, Saxon.] The ordinal of 


FirTzz'nTH, adj [ 
th after the tenth ; containing one part 


fifteen ; the fi 
in fifteen, 

A fifteenth part of ſilver incorporate with gold, will not be recovered 
by any water of ſeparation, except you put a greater quantity of filyer 
to draw up the leſs, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

London ſends but four burgeſſes to parliament, although it bear 
the fifteenth part of the charge of the whole nation in all publick 
taxes and levies, | Graunt's Bills of Mortality, 

FIFTH. adj. [Ft a, Saxon. 3 
1. The ordinal of five; the next to the fourth. 
Wich ſmiling aſpect you ſerenely move, | 
In your #ft4 orb, and rule the realm of love. 
uſt as I wiſh'd the lots were caſt on four, 
Myſelf the 5. ' 
2. All the ordinals are taken elliptically 


Drydet. 


Pope's Odyſſey: 
for the part 


' which they expreſs; a b, a fifth part; a third, a 


third part. | 
The publick ſhall have loſt four #fths of its annual income for 
| Swifts 


Fifthly, living creatures have a more exact figure than plants. 
' Baton's Natural Hiſtory. 
bd adj, ¶ Fipreogo ða, Saxon.] The ordinal of 
fift 


If this medium be rarer within the ſun's body than at its ſurface, 
and rarer there than at the hundred part of an inch from its body, 
and rarer there than at the Aſtieth part of an inch from its body, and 
rarer there than at the orb of Saturn, I ſee no reaſon why the in- 
ereaſe of denſity ſnould ſtop any where. Newton's Opt. 


A wither'd hermit, five ſcore Winters worn, 
Might ſhake off iy looking in her eye. e grade 
Judas ordained captains over thouſands, hundreds, 7 55 and tens. 
1 ac, iii. 58. 
In the Hebrew there is a wane conſiſting but of one 45 * 
which there are reckoned up above Hy ſeveral ſignifieations. Locke, 
cus, Latin; Ago, Spaniſh z fene, French.] 

1. A tree that bears figs. | 
The characters are: the flowers, which are always incloſed in the 
middle of the fruit, conſiſt of the leaf, and are male and female in 
the ſame fruit: the male flowers are ſituated towards the crown of 


the truitz and the female, growing near the ſtalk, are ſucceeded by 


| ſmall hard ſeeds : the intire fruit is, for the moſt part, turbinated 
and globular, or of an oval ſhape, is fleſhy, and of a ſweet taſte, 


Pope's Odyſſey, 
Thomſon's Summer. 


Full on its crown a fg's green branches riſe, / 

And ſhoot a leaſy foreſt to the ſkies. | 

Or lead me through the maze, 
Embowering endleſs of the Indian fig. 


2. A luſcious ſoft fruit; the fruit of the figtree. 


It maketh figs better, if a figtree, when it beginneth to put forth 
leaves, have his top cut off. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
Figs are great ſubduers of aerimony. 


Arbuthnot on Diet. 


1. To inſult with fico's or contemptuous motions of the 
fingers. 
8e When Piſtol lies, do this, and Fg me like ; 
The bragging Spaniard. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


2. To put ſomething uſeleſs into one's head. Low 


Away tothe ſow ſhe goes, and figs her in the crown with another 
ſtory... | ; L' Eftrange. 
Fi'careLs. 2. /. A fruit, A ſpecies of apple. | 

A figapple hath no core or kernel, in theſe refembling a fig, and 
differing trom other apples. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


4 " 3 ee and has 
ouſelcek : the leaves grow oppo - 
"Mor. 


the appearance o 
ſite by pairs. 


Fi'6-GNAT. 1. J. [culex ficarius.) An inſect of the fly 


kind. 


To FIGHT. wv. ». preter. fought ; part. paſſ. fonght, 


Tons new. | | 

o contend in battle; to war; to make war; to 
battle; to contend in arms. It is uſed both of armies 
and ſingle combatants, 


| King Henry, be thy title right or wro 
Lord Clitford vows to be in 25 Ken 
Fierce fiery warriors fight upon the clouds 
In ranks and ſquadrons, ind right form of war, 


Shak, He AN. VI. 
Shakeſp« 
The 


— — SL 


 Fravkart. adj, Aura, Latin. 


| "Phe cothinon unden le, If we muſt now forrender Spain, 
have we been nee for all 
Have — che ruln of che publick intereſt, and 
wn her — te na ht, and kings were (lain, 
Troy was o'grthrown, and a whole empire fell. Philips. 
2. To combat; to duel; to contend in ſingle fight. 
One ſhall * to fight againſt another, 2 E/ar. xiii, 
» wren, 
dimitiutive of birds, will i. 
Tr — E 14 owl, Shakeſp. Mach, 
4. To a& as a ſoldier in any caſe. 


Richard, that robb'd the lion of his heart, 
And dou ht the holy wars in Paleſtine, 
By this F 


Swift, 


rave duke came early to his grave. Shal. K. Jobn. 
Greatly unfortunate, he Hg the cauſe 
Of honour, virtue, liberty and Rome. Addiſon's Cato. 
4. It has with before the perſon oppoſed ; ſometimes 
ainſt, | 
0 15. with the Chaldeamn, er, 
The itars in their courſes ſought ag Siſera, Judges. 
x. To centend. 
The hot and cold, the dry and humid Abr. San * 
To Fion r. v. 4. To war againſt; to combat againſt, | 


Himſelf alont an equal match he boaſts, 
To fg! the Pheyiten and th' Auſonian hoſts, =Dryd. An. 
Front, »./, [from the verb.] 
1. Battle, 
Gabriel, lead forth to battle theſe my ſons 
Invincible, lead forth „ ſaints, 
By thouſands and by millions rang'd for Act. 
9. Combat; duel. 
Herilus in flagle fight I flew, 
Whom with three lives Feronia did enduez 
And thrice 1 ſent him to the Stygian ſhore, 
"Till the laſt ebbing foul return'd no more, =Dryden's . 
3. Something to ſereen the combatants in ſhips, 
Who ever ſaw a noble ſight, | 
That never * 4 * = ht : 
Hang u r ours in the air, 
Up wit 78 1 hos wad your nettings prepare, ; Dryden. 
Frantyr. . / [from gh. Warriour ; duelliſt, 
1 will return again into the houſe 
lady: I am no fgbter, | Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night, 
O, 'tis the coldeſt youth upon a charge, 
The moſt deliberate Agbter ! Dryden's All for Love. 
FronTiNG, n adj, [from Al. 
Is . or war ; fit for battle. 
n hoſt of fghting men went out to war by bands, 
2, Occupied by war; being the ſcene of war. 
ele fields as far the ſpear I throw | 
As flies the arrow from the well-drawn bow Pope's OdyJ. 
Framtwr, . / [ figmentam, Latin, ] An invention a 
ion ; the iden feigned. 
Upon the like grounds was raiſed the fgment of Briareus, who, 
dwelling in a city called Hecatonchirla, the fancies of thofe times 
ned him an hundred hands, Brown. 
hoſe aſſertions are in truth the Agent of thoſe idle brains that 
brought romances into church hiltory, Biſbop Lloyd, 


It carried rather an appearance of / 
that handed down the memory of it, than of truth and ney. 
Wardward's Natural Hiftory. 


oy pw 1. J. [ig and peck; ficedula, Latin.] A 
id, 

he adj, [from figulur, Latin.] Made of potters 
FIGURABLE. adj, [from figure, Latin.] Capable of 


being brought to certain form, and retained in it, 
Thus lead is Fgwrable, but not water. 


Milton. 


a Chron, 


The differences of Impreſſible and not impreMble, Parable wn | 


bot fignradle, (ciflible and not (eiflible, are plebeian notions, Bacon. 
Fravaavr'tiity, . /. [from ble.) The quality of 
being capable of a certain and ſtable form, 
Fra una. adj, [from fgwre. ] | 
1. Repreſented by delineation. 


lncongruities have been committed by geographers in the Aura! 
reſemblances of ſeveral regions, Brown, 


2. Foul. Number, Such numbers as do or may re- 
preſent ſome geometrical figure, in relation to which 
they are always conſidered, and are either lineary, ſu- 


pe ial, or ſolid. larris, 


1. Of a certain and determinkte form, 

Plants are all Sgarate and deternc.inate, which inanimate bodies 
are not ; for look how far the (pirit is able to ſpread and continue it» 
felt, ſo far th the ſhape or figure, and then is determined, Bacon, 

2, Reſembling any thing of a determinate form : as, 

fSignrate ſtones retaining the forms of (ſhells in which 

the were formed by the deluge. 

J. Flaunary Connterpoint, In muſick.] That wherein 
there is a mixture of diſcords along with the con- 
cords, Harri, 

4+ Fiavkarx Dy/cant, [In muſick.] "That wherein diC. 
cords are concerned, as well, though not ſo much, 
as concords ; and may well be termed the ornament 
or rhetorical be of muſick, in regard that in this are 
introduced all the varieties of points, figures, ſyn- 
cope, diverſities of meſiſures, and whatever elſe is 
capable of adorning the compoſition. Harris. 

Fiabas rio. nf. [ fgnratnr, Latin. ] 

1. Determination to « certain form. 

Neither doth the wind, as far as It carrieth a volce, with motion 
thereof confound any of the delicate and articulate Agwrattone of the 
alr in variety of w | acen's Nat. Hip, 

a. The a of giving a certain form. 

If motion de in a «certain order, there followeth vivification and 
Aut du living creatures perfect, Macon Nat. Hit, 

* adj, [ Aqwratifowe, French, from fgara, 

tin. 


1. Re ting ſomething elſe; typical ; repreſenta- 


tive. 
This, they will fay, was Agararive, and ferved by God's appoint- 
ment dut for a e, to Nad out the true everlaſting glory of a 
more divine fanQtity 4 whereints Chriſt being long fince entered, 
it ſee me ik (that all thee curious exornations thould rather ceale, 


Hooker, 

. Changed by rhetorical figures from the primitive mean- 
ing ; not literal, 

tow often have we been ralled at for underftanding words in a 

. lende, which cannot be literally underftvod without over- 

, the plainet\ evidence of fente and reafon, Stiiling fleet, 

This M „ tee expretitien, where the worde are uled in a dit. 

ferent leute tram what they fignity in their firſt ordinary intention. 


Reger:. 
3+ Full of &gures 1 full of rhetorical exornations ; full 


of changes from the original ſenſe. 
$uMime (\bjetts ought to be avlorued with the ublimeſt and with 
te molt Nee expretifions. U Tweet, = 


what 
this while? The anſwer is ready . 


| 


„and defire ſome conduct of the | 


xt and invention, in thoſe ]- 


in a ſenſe different from that which words originally 

imply; not literally. 

Gagen of the at is n to transfer - 3 

on, what to o . . 4. 

* N. ae different, but the ſenſe is ſtill the fame ;; for therein 

are figuratively intended Uziah and Ezechias. | 2 

atyr is M kind of poetry in which human vices are reprehended, 

dramatically, partly ſimply z but, for the moſt * 8 

F tive a. occultly. Latin.) Dryden's Juvenal, cat, 

18 1. J. L Hrurn, Latin. 

1. The form of any thing as terminated by the outline. 

Flowers have all exquiſite Hgurer, and the flower numbers mn 

chiefly five and four f as in primroſes, briar-roſes, ſingle muſkroſes, 

ſingle pinks and gilliflowers, which have five leaves z lilies, _ 

de-luces, borage, buglaſs, which have four leaves. why 

Men find green clay that is ſoft as long as it is in the y_ 0 

that one may print on it all kind af gen, and give it m_ | 

one pleaſes, ; Boyle, 

wres are properly modifications of bodies ; for pure ſpace is not 

| any Show terminated, nor can be: whether there be or be not boty 

in it, it is uniformly continued, | e. 

2. Shape; form; ſemblance. 9 55 

He hath borne himſelf beyond the promiſe of his ape, doing in 

the fgure of a lamb the feats of a lion. hakeſpeare. 

3. Perſon ; external form; appearance graceful or in- 

elegant, mean or grand, : 

The blue German ſhall the Tigris drink, 

Fre I, ſorſaking gratitude and truth, 5 

Forget the figure of that godlike youth. den'! Virg. 

1 was charmed with the gracefulneſs of his Mu and delivery, as 

well as with his diſcourſes, Addiſon's Spefator. 

A good figure, or perfon, in man or woman, gives credit at fut 
* to the choice of either. 

4. Diſtinguiſhed appearance; eminence ; remarkable 

character. 
While ſortune ſavour'd, while his arms ſupport 


made ſome Jigure there z nor was m 

Obſcure, nor : 
The ſpeech, 1 believe, was not ſo much defigned by the knight 
to inform the court, as to give him a figure in my eye, and keep up 
his credit in the _ | ifon's Spectator. 
Not a woman ſhall be unexplained that makes a Hgure either as a 
maid, a wife, or a widow. Addijon's Guardian. 
Whether or no they have done well to ſet you up for making ano- 
ther kind of figure, time will witneſs, Addiſon, 
Many princes made very ill fgures upon the throne, who before 
were the favourites of the people. Addiſon's Freebolder. 

5+ Magnificence ; ſplendour. | | 
If it be his chief end in it to grow rich, that he may live in fgure 
and indulgence, and be able to retire from buſineſs to idlenefs and 
hurry, his trade, as to him, loſes all its innocency. . Law. 
6. A ſtatue; an image; ſomething formed in reſem- 

blance of ſomewhat elſe, | 
Several ſtatues, which ſeemed at a diſtance of the whiteſt marble, 
were nothing elſe dut ſo many feet in ſnow. Addiſon. 
5. Repreſentations in painting; perſons exhibited in 
colours, | 

In the principal fgwret of a plcture the painter is to employ the 
finews of his it * in aufen the princlpal d of his 


work. Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 

My favourite books and pictures fell Voor 
Kindly throw in a little figure, 

And ſet the prie Prior. 


e _ the bigger. : 
8, Arrangement ; diſpoſition ; modificatiotv  _ 
The figure of a prong is the proper diſpoſition of the middle 
term with the parts of the queſtion, Waits's Logick, 
9. A character denoting a number, 
Hearts, tongues, figures, ſcribes, bards, poets cannot 
Think, ſpeak, caſt, write, ſing, number : 
His love to Anthony, . Shakeſpeare's Ant. and Cleop. 
He that ſeeketh to be eminent amongſt able men, hath a great 
taſk ; but that is ever good for the publick : but he that plots to be 
- the only figure among cyphers, is the decay of a whole age. Bacon. 
As in accounts cyphers and figures pals for real ſums, ſo in human 
affairs words paſy for things themſelves, South's Sermons, 
10. The horoſcope ; the diagram of the aſpects of the 
aſtrological houſes, | 
We do not know what's brought to paſs under the profefſian of 
fortunetelling t ſhe works by charms, by lpellsz by the e and 
daubry beyond our element. | Shakeſpeare, 
He ſet a figure to diſcover 
If you were tied to Rye or Dover.  Hudibras. 
| Fignre-flingers and ſtar-gazets pretend to foretell the fortunes of 
kingdoms, and have no foreſight in what concerns themſelves. 


L' Eftrange, 
11. [In theology. ] Type; repreſentative, 
ho was the Age of him that is to come. Romans, 
12. [In rhetorick.] Any mode of ſpeaking in which 
words are detorted from their literal and primitive 
ſenſe, In ſtrict n ee the change of a word is 
a te, and any affection of a ſentence a fgure ; but 
they are confounded even by the exucteſt writers, 
Silken terms preciſe, 
Three pil'd hyperboles, ſpruce affectation, 
Figures pedantical, theſe Summer flies 
Have blown me full of maggot oſtentation. 
Here is a ſtrange figure invented againit the plain and natural 


ſenſe of the words; tor by praying to beſtow, muſt be underſtood 
* praying to pray. Stilling fleet, 


hey have been taught rhetorick, but never taught la 

if the names of the Figures that embelliſhed the afrourſers Fg 
who underitood the art of ſpeaking, were the very art and ſkill of 
ſpeaking well, | Locke, 
13. [In grammar.] Any deviation from the rules of 

analogy or ſyntax, 
Te Fricuns, v. a, [from figure, Latin. ] 
i. N — into any determinate hops. 

rees and herbs, in the growing forth of their boughs and 

are not fignred, and keep — 1 n 7 

„Accept this goblet, rough with 'd gold. _ Dryd. Virg. 
2. 2 ſhow by a corporeal teſemblance: as in picture or 

tuary, 

Arachne fgwr'd how Jove did abuſe 
Europa like a dull, and on his back 
Her through the fea did bear z ſo lively ſeen, oo 
That it true ſea, and true bull ye would ween. Spenſer, 

Now marks the courle of rolling ords on high, 
O'er ted world now travels with his eye. Pope, 
3. To cover or adorn with figures, or images, 

I'll give my jewels for a ſet of beads, 

My gorgeous palace for a hermitage, 

My gay apparel for an almſman's gown, 

My fan goblet for a diſh of wood, Shateſp. Rich, Il. 
4+ 8 to variegate with adventitioùs forms or 
matter. 

But this effuſion of ſuch manly drops, 

Startle mine eyes, and make me more ama'd 
Iban had U teen the vaulty top of heav'n 
Figer'd quite o'er with durning meteors, 


8. To repreſent by a typical or figurative reſemblance. 
n lacraments are faid to be viſible figns of inviſible 
— . how 88 N 52 my end tor which thele 
ries were inſtituted z an matter whereof the 
cout 10 fuck « ligniticth, Fgerreby aud reprelenteth their end. 


Shakeſp. K. abu. 


Fig UAATIVALY, %% [from fgwratere,] By a figure ; | 
. | 


Clariſſa. | 


{ Fita'cxovs. Nr Klum, 
The cauſe, and rul'd the counſels of the court) | | 


name 5M 
without my ſhare of Gow, Dryden's An, 


Shakeſpeare. 


FIL 


There is « hiſtory in all ent liver, . - 
Figuring the nature of the . Th 
+ A | $ 
arriage rings ate not of this ſtuff; balep, and i 
Oh ! why ſhou ought Teſs precious or leſs tough made 
Figure our loves? bv work 
An heroic poem ſhould be more fitted to the cn goth 
paſſions of human life, and more like a glaſs of , * de made 
a a more praQicable virtue to 2 than was do by kev, that 
ty 4 
The emperor appears as a rifing ſun, and | 
to figure ont the — that is enlightened — rb, g e 
| * 3 5 4 
6. To image in the mind. | e Fur 
None that feels ſenſibly the decays of age, and his Ui ehiſf 
can ff to himſelf thoſe i h ; iy 
ow —4 are apt to do in che magna < — 1 * 7 Fr 
If love, alas! be pain, the pain I bear In 3 
No thought can figure, and no tongue declate. *y 
| 7. To prefigure ; to foreſhow. © £0 IN gd 


Three glorious ſuns, each one a | J 
In this the heaven figures ſome perſeR ſun : 1 


event. 8 

8. To form fi e #, to uſe in a ſenſe un Het a. 0 
Figured and metaphorical expreſſions do well ta lien 

abftruſe and unfamiliar ideas, which the mind is nat hne 50 
accuſtomed to. | Nt thang 1 
| 9. To note by characters. | 4 or e 
Each thoughe was viſible that roll'd within, 3. J 
As thro? a cryital glaſs the Sgur'd hours are ſeq, | 


FiicuRs-PLINGER . /. [| fieure and fins. Die and 
to — and pre [fs fling ] Ap 


uacks, fgure-fingers, peiti 6 and te 
1. 3 e e a 


* 
Fi'cwoRT. u. / [U and wort; Hcaria.] Ak 


Latin] Conti 
threads ; compoſed of threads.. ] Conitng d 


They make cables of the bark of lime trees: it is the " 
maketh the f/aceous matter commonly, and ſometime th bg Foo 
that groweth above, Bacon's Natmdl þ 

FI'LACER. . / [ flazarius, low Latin, Jilum.) An of 
in the Common Pleas, ſo called becauſe he fle th; 
writs whereon he makes proceſs. There are four 
of them in their ſeveral diviſions and countie; ty ] 
make out all original proceſs, as well real a; per 8 

ILAMENT., . /. 7, 3 Jilamenta, * 
A lender thread; a body flender and be: K Fl 


; 


thread. f | N 
The effluvium paſſing out in a ſmaller thread, and fiche . 
filament, it Kirrech not the bodies interpoſed. Vene Br F 
The lungs of conſumptives have been conſumed, nothing = 
ing but the ambient membrane, and a number of withered veiy > 


filaments, Ha | 
The ever-rolling orb's impulſive ray ee 


On the next threads and flamenti does bear, 
Which form the ſpringy texture of the air; 
And thoſe till firike the next, till to the ght & 
The quick vibration propagates the light. Blacknnd 
The uy of horſes is nothing but the filaments of the hay, ul 
as ſuch combuſtible, Arbutbnet on Aline, 


FiivBtRT. u. . [This is derived nius and Sh; 
from the long Aer or huſks, Y . — 55 F. 

| beard or full of beard, It probably had its me 

many other fruits, from ſome one that introduted | 

cultivated it; and is therefore corrupted from Fillet 

or Filibert, the name of him who brought it hither, | 

A fine hazel nut with a thin ſhell. | 


In Auguſt comes. fruit of all forts; as plum h 
barberries, filberts, muſkmelons, — ” THIEN N 
Bars: Heu 


| Thou haſt a brain, ſuch as it is indeed! 
On what elſe ſhould thy worm of fancy feed ? 


You in a ere 1 . E Ro 

aggots ſurvive, when all the kernel's b | 

There te alſo another kind, called the Albert of Contain 7 
the leaves and fruit of which are bigger than either of the former: I 


the beſt are thoſe of a thin ſhell. Mertine, 
To FILCH. v. 2. [A word of uncertain etymology. 

The French word fler, from which ſome derive it, u 
of very late production, and therefore cannot be in 


original.] To ſteal; to take by theſt; to pilke; 

to pillage ; to rob; to take by robbery, It is uſwlly 

ſpoken of potty thefts, 3 
He ſhall find his wealth wonderfully enl by keeping his cattle 


continually f{ched and ſtolen. 
The champion robbeth by night, : 
And prowleth and fi/cbeth by daie. Tufſer's Hyſbanty, 
Who ſteals my purſe, ſteals traſh; tis ſomething, nothing; 
"Twas mine, 'tis his, and has been ſlave to thouſands; 


But he that F/ches from me my good name, 
Robs me ot that which not 3 him, 


in incloſures, where they (hall always have ſafe being, — 7 
9 


Aud makes me poor indeed. Shakeſpeare's Oele 

He could diſcern cities like hives of bees, wherein every bee dd 4 
nought elſe but ſting z ſome like hornets, ſome like flching vit 
others as drones, Burton on Melanchv). 

What made thee venture to betray, 

And filch the lady's heart away. Hudibra, ( 
The piſmire was formerly a huſbandman, that ſecretly fic 
away his neighbour's goods, 2 


Fain would they F#/ch that little food awa 
While Bonar bears Cr happy gluttons 1 Dryden, 

So ſpeeds the wily fox, alarm'd by fear, 1 
Who lately #/ch'd the turkey's callow care. Ce 
Fur c. n. /. [from FN A thief; a petty wb 
FILE. u. / [ file, French; flwm, a thread, tin. 
1. A thread. Not uſed. 44 

But let me reſume the f/e of my narration, which this object 
books, beſt agreeable to my courle of lite, hath a little 1 


2. A line on which papers are ſtrung to keep them u 
er. 
All records, wherein there was any memory of the king's wtrinde 
ſhould be cancelled and taken off the file. w_ 
The petitions being thus prepared, do you continually ſet 114 
hour in a day to peruſe thoſe, and then rank them into ſever? 
according to the ſubject matters. * 
Th“ apothecary- train is wholly blind ; 
From files a random recipe they take, 
And many deaths of one preſcription make. 
3. A catalogue; roll; ſeries, 
Our preſent muſters grow upon the file 4 U. W. 
To five and w__ thouſand moy of choice. Shak, H. 
he valu'd fe 
Niſtinguiſhes the lwiſt, 2 the ſubtle. Shak, Mackeh 
4. A line of ſoldiers ranged one behind another. 
Thoſe goodly eyes, 
TR o'er the files and g og of the wn _ 
ave glow'd like plated Mars, now bend, now 58. 
— tawny wary Shakeſpeare's Ant. and ©! 


So ſaying, he 1 i i 5 | 
Dazzling ths * : ed his radiant files Ie Parelif 2 
5. [peol, Saxon 3 vile, Duich.] Au inſtrument ie 


cal. 


Dt 


4 down prominences. "he 


F 1 L. 
is to take ont of your 


the deep cube r 8le-Ffrokes; the baftat# e 
res 2 . et fl 10 (nes ut tiofe-turs; or flle-ſtroces, 


made; and le made. 4 1 Kn | 1; As much as produ ce com lete ſatisfaction. 
o 2 oy inattocks and for the — 4 rid t Sam. nit. 21. Her neck and breaſts were . n bare IA 
Ap The ſmiths and armourers on pa 28 + Dryden, That aye thereof her babes may ſuck their fu. Fairy Queen. 
Files in their hands, and hammers at their fi 5 | But thus inflam'd beſpoke the captain, 
1ER. . J. | file and cutter.} A maker of files. | Who ſcorneth peace ſhall Have his // of war. Fairfax. 
Fiuecutt 16 4 tough fort of feet: fileciutere uſe it to make their | When ye were thirſty, did I. not cleaye the rock, and waters 
ogg hey ob cut their files. on. | owed out to your 0 f 2 E/d. i. 20. 
-kiſfelt | 


„Fir k. v. 4. [from filum, a thread. 


To ſtring * a thread or wire. Whence to file | 
| 


"a bill is to o 


judge: the day his firſt bill was filed he began to collect re 


lan, Saxon.) To cut with a file. 

. ww ich would fie mJ moſt from the latyenels of that offer, 
V' 125 (paring terms acknowledge little leſs. Hooker. 

d» in more e eueful bow they attempt to cure blemiſh by Jiling 

mn off the head of fuch an overgrown tooth. Ray. 


ſmooth; to poln.. . 
Jo To is lofty, his diſcourſe peremptory, his tongue filed, 
ol leres Shakeſp. Love's Loon Left. 


lan, Saxon. To foul; to ſully to pollute, 
1 We retained in Scotland. ; 
For Banquo's iſſue have I f my. mind, 


For them the gracious Duncan have I murder'd, Shakeſp. 
His weeds divinely faſhioned, 
A fil'd nd mangl'd. Chapman's Iliads. 


BY u. [from the noun.] To march in a file, 
i abel «1 one behind another. | | 
All ran gown without order or ceremony, 'till we drew up in good 


led off. Tatler. 
_ _ all oo groſſer atoms at the cell 
Of chance file off to form the ball, | 
And undetermin'd into order fall? Bluckmbte)s Creation. 


Fil zor. 3. corrupted from feneille moris, a dead 
leaf, French-] A brown or yellow-brown colour. 

The colours you ought to wiſh for are blue gr Hlemôt, * up, 

" wift. 

e , (from/file.] One who files; one who uſes 

the file in cutting metals. | 

FILIAL. adj, [ filial-le, French; filius, Latin.] 

1. Pertaining to a ſon; befitting a ſon. PEN 
My miſchievous proceeding may be the glory of his: H piety, 
the only reward now left for ſo great a'merit, Sidney. 

From impoſition of ſtrict laws, to free 


a a # ns 


Acceptance of large grace ; from ſervile fear : 
To fl works of law, to works of faith. Milton, 
griev'd, he wept, the fight an amy brought 
"Of his own 5%“ love, a wy 5 m0ng}F ht, Dryden. 
2, Bearing the character or relation of, a ſon, | 


And thus the Fial godhead anfw'ring ſpoke. 
Where the old myrtle her good influence ſheds, 
Sprigs of like leaf erect their. Mlial heads 3 | 
And when the parent rdſe decays and dies, | 
With a reſembling face the daughter buds arife. Prior. 
Ft Triow. 1. J. [from filiar, Latin.) The relation of 
a ſon to a father; correlative to paternity. 
The relation of paternity and. f/iation, between the firft and ſecond 
perſon, and the relation between the facred perſons of the Trinity, 
and the denomination thereof, muſt needs eternal, becauſe t 
terms ol relation between whom that relation ariſeth were eternal. 
: , Hale Origin of Muiikind. 
FrLinos, 3. [without a ſingular; from file.) Frag- 
ments rubbed off by the action of the file. 
The filings of iron infuſed in vinegar, will, with a decoction of 
galls; make good ink, without any copperoſe. Brown. , 
The chippings and „ing of thoſe jewels dre of more value than 
the whole maſs of ordinary authors, Feltojr on the Claſſ 
To FILL, v. 1. [Fyllan, Saxon.] 
1. To ſtore 'till no more can be admitted, 
Fill the waterpots with water, and they #/led them up to the brim. 


| John, ii. 7. 
Tam who f// : 

Infinitude, nor vacuous ſpace. 

— The celeſtial quires, when orient light 

Exhaling firſt from darkneſs they beheld ; 

Pirth-day of Heav'n and Earth 3 with joy and ſnout 


Milton. 


Milton. 


The hollow univerſal orb they ld. 
2. To ſtore abundantly, 80 
Be fruitful, multiply, and in the ſeas 
And lakes and running ſtreams the waters l. Milton. 


3. To ſatisfy; to content. 
He wich his conſorted Eve 
Ide ſtory heard attentive, and was f/!'d 
With admiration and deep muſe to hear. Milton, 
e. dut the 3 and abſolute Infinite can adequately l 
uperabundantly ſatisfy the infinite deſires of intehigent beings, 


Cheyne's Phil. Princ. 
4 To glut to ſurfeit. ot; 1 


hou art going to lord Timon's feaſt, 


Re Ay, to ſee meat Knaves, and wine heat fools. Shateſp. 
„rr out, To pour out liquor for drink. 


6. ToFiLL ont, To extend b omething contained, 
w I only ſpeak of him 
hom pomp and greatneſs ſits ſo looſe about, 
1 7 * he wants majeſty to - them ou Dryden. 
« To 


ILL up. [Up is often uſed without much addi- 
uon to the force of the verb.] To make full. 
N Hope leads from goal to goal, | 
= opens ſtill, and opens on his ſoul 
e K _ 822 
ils that fills e min Pepe. 
* e e. To ſu lv. " 
en the ſeveral trades and profeſſions are ſupplied, you will find 
8 that are proper ſor war abſolutely — fling up 
, 0108 part of life, and carrying on the underwork ot the 
g. 771 Addiſon on the War. 
Then %. To occupy by bulk, 
ot 2 not de altogether ſo much water 


ſea, to raiſe th ei _—_ 
and hill would ff em to an equal height ; becauſe mountains 


len water requilite. wp part of that ſpace upon the land, and ſo make 


% TeFilL ap. To engage; to employ. FEY 
As far, a 57 * the = - 
7 W and ſupper, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Jo Fre to drink, 
e anch, ſhe hath filled, % to her double. = Rev. wii. 
And to our dear — $a e 8 
1. T0 grow full. quo, whom we miſs. Shakeſp. 


0 glut; to ſatiate, 


in hat are ſweet and fat are more Flug, and do ſwim and 
DIY about the mouth of the b ty not down ſo 


+ 20 th 1b. To grow full. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


. If It be Targh, 18 cafed x rubber, | 


+ carnation z and the laſt, or ſkintiing over, cicatrization; 


ports. 
Arburhnot and Pope Mart. Scribd. 


2. The fleſhy part of the thigh : applied commonly to 


They cut in legs and lets for the feaſt, Dryden's Iliad, 
3. Meat rolled together and tied round. | 
; Fillet of a fenny ſnake, 
In the cauldron boil and bake. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


\Milton. 


1. To bind with a bandage or fillet. 


Fir v. x. /. [ fley, Welſh ; lle, French. ] 


wp, or by degrees grow ſttallower. Wood ward. 
The tirft of healing, of the diſcharge of matter, is by ſur- 
goons called digeſtion ; the ſecond; or the fling up with 1 Doc 
| * 

FIL L. 2. J. [from the verb.] 


Mean while enjoy _ 
Your fl, what happineſs this happy ſtate 
Can comprehend, incapable of more. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Amid" the tree now got, where plenty hung | 
Tempting fo nigh, to pluck and eat my #17, _ 1 
1 ſpar'd not. J Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
hich made me ntly firſt remove your fears, | | 
Thut fo you might have room to entertain 4 
 _ Your of joy. Denham's Sophy. 
Jour barbarity may have its f/ of deſtruction. Kh 
2. {wy roperly hl.] The place between the ſhafts 
'of a ea age | FD 
| -  This-mule being put in the „-/ of a cart, run away with the cart 
And timber. | Mertimer's Huſbandry. 
FIL ER. . J. [from Ill.] 
1. Any thing that fills up room without uſe. | 
Ti a meer;/le+, to ſtop a vacancy in the hexameter, and con- 
nect the preface to the work of Virgil. Dryd. Au. Dedic. 
A mixture of tender gentle ts and ſuitable exprefſions, of ? 
forced and inextricable coriceits, and of needleſs. lers up. to the reſt. 


Wer Pope. 
2. One whoſe employment is to fill veſſels of 2 
oy have fix diggers to four /i, ſo as to keep the lers always 
at work. 
FI'LLET. . / [ filet, French; flum, Latin. ] 
1. A band tied round the head or other part. | 
His baleful breath inſpiring, as he glides, ER 
Now like a chain around her neck he rides ; 
Now like a fillet to her head repairs, ae 
And with hiscircling volumes folds her hairs, Dryden's Ar. 
She ſcorn'd the praiſe of beauty, and the care ; | 
A belt her waiſt, ales binds her hair. Pope's Windſ. For. 


veal 


The youth approach the fire, and as it burn'd, | 
On five ſharp broachers rank'd, the roaſt they turn'd : L 


Theſe morſels ſtay'd their ſtomachs z then the reſt | 


The mixture thus, by chymick art 
United cloſe in every part, 
In F/lets roll'd, or cut in pieces, | ; 
Appear'd like one continu'd ſpecies. | Swift. 
4. [In architecture.] A little member which appears in 

he ornaments and mouldings, and is otherwiſe called 

liftel. ; Harris. ' 
Pillars and their;#//ets of filver. Exodus, 
To Fi'LLET. wv. 4. [from the noun.] | 


2. To adorn with an aſtragal. 
He mnde hooks for the pillars, and overlaid their chipiters, and 
flletted them. | Ex. xxxviii. 28. 
To FiLL1P, w. a, [A word, ſays Shimmer, formed from 
the ſound. This reſemblance I am not able to dif-' 
cover, and therefore am inclined to imagine it cor- 


_ from fill up, by ſome combination of ideas 
which cannot be recovered.] 'To ſtrike with the nail | 
of the finger by a ſudden ſpring or motion. | 
If 1 do, fi/lip me with a three-man beetle. 'Shak. Hen. IV. 
Then let the pebbles on the hungry beach | 
Fillip the ſtars: then let the mutinous winds 
Strike the proud cedars gainſt the fiery ſun. 
We ſee, that if you fi//ip a luteſtring, it ſheweth double or treble, 
| : | '  Butot's Natuigl Hiſtory, 
Fil. LI r. »./. [from the verb.] A jerk of the finger let 
go from the thumb. 


1. A young horſe or mare. Not now uſed, 
Geld. flies, but tits, yet a nine days of age, 

They die elſe of gelding, and gelders do rage : 

Young flies ſo likely of bulk and of bone, 

Keep ſuch to be breeders, let gelding alone. Tufſer. 
A well-wayed horſe will convey thee to thy journeys end, when 

an unbacked i may give thee a fall. Suckling. 4 
2. A young mare: oppoſed to a colt or young horſe. 
1 jeſt to Oberon, and make him ſmile, 

When I a fat and bean-fed horſe beguile, 
Neighing in likeneſs of a,/i//y fon}. Shakeſpeare. 
Iam joined in wedlock, for my ſins, to one of thoſe Hu who are 
deſcribed in the old poet, _ Addijon's SpeFtator, 
FILM. u. + [Fymleþa, Saxon.] A thin pellicle or ſkin. 
While the filver needle did work upon the fight of his eye, to 
remove the lm of the cataract, he never ſaw any thing more clear 
or perſect than that white needle, Bacon. 

Michael from Adam's eyes the im remov'd, 

Which that falſe frait that promis d clearer ſight 

Had bred. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

A ſtone is held up by the Almi of the bladder, and ſo kept from 

grating or offending it. _ Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 

There is not one infidel fo ridiculous as to preten 

henomena of ſight, fancy, or cogitation, by thoſe fleeting ſuper- 

ial filme of bodies. Bentley's Sermons. 
He from thick f/ms ſhall purge the viſual ray, 

And on the ſightleſs eyeballs pour the day. Pope's Meſſiah. 

To FILM, v. a. 
licle or thin ſkin, 

It will but ſkin and f/m the ulcerous Place, 
Whilſt rank corruption, mining all within, 
Inſects unſeen. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 

Fr'Luy. adj. [from fl/m.] Compoſed of thin membran 
or pellicles. 

— the falſe ſpider, when her nets are ſpread, 

Deep ambuſh'd in her ſilent den does lie ; 
And feels, far off, the trembling of her thread, 

Whoſe f/my cord ſhould bind the itruggling fly. 

The waſps with fruitleſs toil 
Flap filmy pinions oft, to extricate | 
Their feet in liquid ſhackles bound, 'till death 
Bereave them of their worthleſs ſouls z ſuch doom 
Waits luxury, and lawleſs love of gain. 
Looſe to the winds their airy garments flew, 
Thin glitt'ring textures of the f/my dew 3 
Dipt in the richeſt tincture of the ſkies, 
When light diſports in ever-mingling dyes. 
To FILTER. v, a. [ filtro, low Latin; per 
1. To defecate by drawing off liquour 
threads. | 
2. To ſtrain ; to percolate. 
Dilute this liquour with fair water, Altre it through a paper, and 


to ſolve the 


Dryden. 


Philips. 


Pope. 
Mm trahere. | 
depending 


| Neither the Palus Weotis nor the Eiixine, nor any other feat, n Finer, 1. 7. 


Mori i mers Hyfbandry. | 


Shaleſp. Corlol. | 


from the noun. ] To cover with a pel- | 


„ 


my Lois] 171 7 ** 1 

i. A twiſt of thread, of which one end is dipped in the 

| liquour to be defecated, and the other hangs befow © 
the bottom of the veſſel, ſo that the liquour drips 
from it. 5 | 6 6ſt 
2. A ſtrainer; a ſe: 


That che Water pattiog thrivgh the veins. of the earthy ſhoull 


be rendered freſh and potable, which it cannot be by any percolations . 
we can make, but the ſaline particles will paſs through a ten 
filter. R 


5 8 Mann * 

FILTH. 2. J LFlð, Saxon.]J 

t. Dirt; naſtineſs; any thing that ſoils or fouls. 

| . Wiſdom and goodneſs to the vile feem vile . 
_ | _ Filths ſavour but themſelves. Shakeſpeare's King Leur. 

| Neither may you truſt waters that taſte ſweet; for they are com- 
monly found in riſing grounds of great cities, which muſt needs take 
in a great deal of tb. 8 

| How perfect then is man? from head to foot 

Defil'd with #/th,” and rotten at the root, 

16 hay, perhaps among the rout | 

He wildly flings his i about; 

He ſtill has gratitude and ſap'ence, , a 
0 ſpare the ſolks that give him ha'pence, Swift. 
2. Corruption; * $; pollution. | 

Such do likewiſe exceedingly diſpoſe us to piety and religion, by 
purifying our ſouls from the drofs and $12h of ſenſual deſiphts. 


| 2  Tillolfen, 
Fi TnII v. adv. [ from filthy. ] Naſtily ; foully ; 
groſsly. | | 8 
"ie War Flthily in eamel's ſtomach that bulls, bears, and the like, 
ſhould be armed, and that 4 creature of his fize ſhould be left de- 
+ fenceleſs, i 8 LHAtange. 
Fil runIx Iss. x. J. [from filly] 
1. Naſtineſs; foulneſs; dirtinefs. 55 
Men of virtue ſuppreſſed it, leſt their ſhining ſhould ade the 
others #1thineſs. : dngye 


2. Corruption; pollution. 
held this land, and wich their fthine/# 
Polluted this ſame gentle ſoil long time, 
That their own mother loath'd their beaftlineſs, 
And gan abhor her brood's unkindly crime, 
All were they born of her on native ſlime. 


They never duly improved the utmoſt of ſuch a power, but gave 
themſelves up to all the f/tbine/s and licentiouſneſs of life imaginable, 


n Oy 


( 


South's Sermons 
{F1'uTHY. adj, [from lib. | 
I N FAR ; dirty. 
air is foul, and foul is fair; | 
Hover through the fog and f air. Shakeſp, Macbeth, 
2. Groſs ; polluted. | 
As all ſtories are not proper ſubjects for an epick poem or a tra- 


pedy, ſo neither are they for a noble picture: the ſubjects both of 


„ the one and of the other, ought to have nothing of immoral, low, 


or filthy in them. ryden's Dufreſnoy, 


7 FULTRATE. v. 2. [from flter.] To train ; to per- 


colate; to filter. 


The extract obtained by the former operation, burnt to aſhes, 
and thoſe aſhes boiled in water and fi{trated, yield a fiery ſalt. 


| | Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
Fii.TRA'TION, 2. /. [from filtrate.] A method by which 
liquours are procured fine and clear. The filtration 
in uſe is ſtraining a liquour through paper, which, by 
the ſmallneſs of its pores, admits only the finer parts 
through, and keeps the reſt behind. Quincy. 
We took then common nitre, and having, by the uſual way of 
ſolution, filtration, and coagulation, reduced it into cryttals, we 
put four ounces of this purified nitre into a ſtrong new crucible. 


Boyle. 
Films Hemp, u. f. [Corrupted from female. ] b 
The light Summer hemp, that bears no ſeed, which is called 


mble hemp, | | Mortimer. 
Good flax and good hemp, ſor to have of her own; 
In May a good houſewiſe will ſee it be ſown 
And Servers trim it, and ſerve at a need, 
The f#1ble to ſpin, and the carle for her ſeed. Tuer. 


FIN. u. 1 [pans Saxon; win, Dutch.] The wing of a 
6M ; the limb by which he balances his body, and 
moves in the water. 
| He that depends 

Upon your fayours, ſwims with fs of lead, 
And hews down oaks with ruſhes. Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
Their us conſiſt of a number of griſtiy bones, long and flendery 
like pins and needles. More againſt Atheiſm. 
Thus at half-ebb a rolling ſea | 
Returns, and wins upon the thore ; | 
The watry herd, affrighted at the roar, 
Reſt on their fs awhile, and ſtay, 


Then backward take their wond'ring way. D den, 
Still at his oar th* induſtrious Libys alles; * 

But as he plies, each buſy arm ſhrinks in, SP 

And by degrees is faſhion'd to a fr. Addiſon's Ovid. 


Fix- TOO TED. adj. [ fin and fort. ] Palmipedous ; have 
ing feet with membranes between the toes. 
t is deſcribed like fiſſipedes, or birds which have their feet or claws 
divided; whereas it is palmipedous or fin-footed, like ſwans and 
eſe, according to the method of nature in latiroſtrous or flat«billed 
pads which being generally ſwimmers, the organ is wiſely con- 
trived unto the action, and they are framed with fins or oars upon 
their feet. Brown. 
Fi'naBLs. adj. [from fine,) That admits a fine; that 
which deſerves a fine, | 
This is the order for writs of covenant that be fSnable. Bacon, 
He ſent letters to the council, wherein he acknowledged himſelf 
favoured in bringing his cauſe fnable. Hayward, 
FINAL, adj. { final, French; finalir, Latin.] 
1. Ultimate; laſt | 
And over them triumphant death his dart | 
Shook ; but delay'd to ſtrike, though oft invok'd 
With vows, as their chief good, and final hope. 
2. Concluſive; deciſive. 


There be many examples where ſea-fights have been Aua / 22 


Wax. oN. 
Henry ſpent his reign in eſtabliſhing himſelf, and had neither 
leiſure nor opportunity to undertake the na 9 of Ireland. 


: let on Ireland. 
3. Mortal; deſtructive. | | 
At laſt reſolv'd to work his #nal ſmart, 
He lifted up his hand, but back again did ſtart. 


Spenſer's Fai 
4. Reſpecting the end or motive. enen 


Some things in ſuch ſort are allowed, that they be alſo required 
as necefſary unto ſalvation, by way of direct, immediate, ind pro- 
per neceſſity ina ; ſn that, without performance of them, they can- 
not by ordinary courſe be ſaved, nor by any means be excluded from 
life, obſerving them. Hooker. 


By its gravity air raiſes the water in pumps, ſiphons, and other en- 
gines ; and 


through ignorance of the efficient cauſe, attributed to a flual, namely, 
nature's abhorrence of a vacuity. Ra 


Your anſwering in the 
lofs for the efficient, 1 


FrnALLY, 3 fal. 


4 


cauſe, makes me believe you are 45 
Collier on Thoughte 


| ſo evaporate its Grew's Muſeo. 


0 Ultimately ; laſtly ; in concluſion, 
Sight 
A 


* 


Ray on the Creation. 


Bacon Natural Hiftory. 5 


Spenſer's Fay Queens | 


Milton, | 


performs all thoſe feats which former philoſophers, . 


9 


— ——«̃ͤN 


EIN 
Sight bereav'd 8 
| May chance to number thee with thoſe 
+ Whom —_ Sinally muſt crown. 
2. Completely; without recovery. | 


| Not any houſe of noble Engliſh in Ireland was utterly deſtroyed, 
or finally rooted out by the hand of juſtice, but the houſe of Deſ- 


: m_ wy, alt lf * on Ireland, 
btleſsly many men are et have no men's 

fins to an for bit their dy R © South, 
FI'NANCE. n. J. ¶ French.] Revenue; income; profit. 


It is ſeldom uſed in the fingular. 


This ſort of france hath been increaſed, Bacon, 
"The reſidue of theſe ordinary Snancer be caſual of uncertain; as 
be the eſcheats and forfeitures, | Bacon, 


cies, though he practiſed the ſame trade when he was ſtraitened in 
his fnancer at the ſiege of Byzantium. Arbuthnot, 


PINANCER, mn, J. (French.] One who collects or 
 farmy the publick revenue; one who underſtands the 
publick revenue, | 
Fiinary, . . [from To fine. ] In the iron works, the 
ſecond forge at the iron mills. Didt. 
Finch. . 4 (pine, Saxon. A ſmall bird of which we 
have three kinds, the goldfinch, chaffinch, and bulfinch, 
To Fin. wv. 4. [pindan, Saxon; vide, Dutch, ] 
1. To obtain by ſearching or ſeeking. 
Ak, and it hall be given to you ſeek, and ye ſhall -_ Ms 
Whereas thou haſt ſearched all my ſtuff, what haſt thou found of 
all the houſhold ſtuff? Gen, xxx. 37. 
4 She diſappear'd, and left me dark z I wak'd 
To find her, or tor ever to deplore 


Her loſs, Milton, 
A bird that flies about, | 

And beats itſelf againſt the cages 
Finding at laſt no paſſage out, 

It fits and ſings. Cowley, 


2. 'To obtain ſomething loſt, 
When he hath fowad his ſheep, he layeth it on hls ſhoulders re- 
joicing, Ile, xv. 5. 
In my ſchool days, when 1 had loſt one ſhaſt, 
I (hot hib fellow of the ſelf-ſame flight _ 
"The (elf-ſame way, with more adviſed watch, 
To find the other forth; by vent'ring both, 
I oft found both, Shakeſp, Merchant of Venice. 
J. To obtain ſomething deſired. | 
8 Thus I embolden'd ſpake, and freedom uſed 
Permitlive, and acceptance /ornd, 
Our voluntary letvice he requires, 
Not our necellitated ſuch with him 
Finds no acceptance, nor can find. 
4. To meet with; to fall upon. 
There watchful at the gate they find 
Suſpicion with her eyes behind, DodNlty's Miſeell. 
n woods and toretty thou art ſound, Cowley, 
The bad mult mifi, the good unlouglht thall Ard, Pope, 
5. Lo know by experiency. 
| How oft will he | 
Of thy chang'd faith complain! 
And his tortunes find to be 
So airy and lo vain |! 
The torrid zone is now found habitable, 
6. To come to; to attain, 
"The fun that barren ſhines, 
Whoſe virtue on itfelt works no ettect, 
Bit in the frulttul earth ; there firſt receiv'd 
His beams, unactive elſe, their vigour find. 
7. To diſcover by ſtudy, or attention, 
The tox that tirſt this cauſe of grief did u, 


Milton, 


Milton. 


Cowley, 
Conley, 


Milton, 


Can tirit thus plain his caſe with words unkind, FHubberd, 
Phyſicians 
With (harpen'd light ſome remedies may nd. Dryden. 
Thy maid! ah, find ſome nobler theme, 
| Whereon thy doubts to place, Coxvley, 
8. To diſcover what is hidden. 
A curſe o him who fend the gar. Cowley, | 


9. To hit on by chance; to perceive by accident, 
They build on fande, which it unmov'd they find; 
"Tis but becauſe there was vo wind, 
10. Lo gain by any mental endeavour. 
y converling cannot theie erect 
From prone, nor in their ways complacence find, 
If we tor happineſs could leiture ud, 
And wand'ring time into a method bind, 
We ſhould not then the great nns favour needs 
We oft review, each gndivg 1 ke a friend 
25 Something to blame, and lomethicg to commend. Pope. 
11, "To remark; to obſerve; to perceive, | 
"Thus far to try thee, Adam, 1 was pleated, 
And fad thee knowing not of beat alone, 
Which thou halt fache nam'd, but ot thytelt. 
Beauty or wit in all i And. 
12. To detect: to deprehend; to catch, 
When init found in a lie, talk to him of it as a range monſtrous 
matter, and ſo ſhame him out of it, Locke. 
t3. To reach; to attain, 


Corey, 
M i l ton. 


| Cowley, 


Coney, 


They are glad when they can Aud the grave, Joby Ul. 23. 
\ "They allo know, 
And reaſon not conternptibly 4 with theſe | 
Find -pattime, and bear rule, Milton, 
Is twlitude | 
What happineſs, who can enjoy alone, 
O all enjoying, what contentment aud * Miltan, 
Hoe did the wimolt bounds of knowledge , | 
6 Yet tound chem wot do large as was lis mund. Ceonvley, 
14. To meet, 
A clear conſcience and heroick mind, 
In ile their bulinets and their glory And, Convley, 


15. To ſettle; to fix any thing in one's own opinion, 
Some men 
The marks of old and catholick would ard. 


16. To determine by judicial verdict, 


They would eutorce them do Ard as they would dire; and if | 
they did not, convent, imprifon, and tine them, 3 


His peers, upon this evidence, 


Have him guilty of high teaton, Shateſp, Henry VILE, 
19. To ſupply; to furniſh: as 4% finds we in money and 


tn N. 
A war with Spain is like to be lucrative, it we go round!ly on at 


| the war in continuance will ad iffelt, Bacon, 


S goverty thaw my forg, 
Urania, avd fit audience aud, though few 


M8, In law.] "Th approve: as, to find %. 
ty. To determine: as, % find for e de. 


Af lite, 


20, Yo Finn Me, Tn be; to fare with regard to 


eaſo or pain, health or ſiek nete, 


Wray, tir, how d'ye Aud vor id? © favs the dottor, L' Huge. 


at, Yo Fixnp ant, lo unnddle ; to ſolve. 
The K wat uf parables is a wenne labour of the mind. 
Reste xii abs 
22, To Fb ant, "Th diſcover ſomething hidden, 


Can'it thow by Rarching Aud i? God? Can'it thou fed ee 


We Almighty unto perfection ? 1% 2 
There are ageats in nature adle % make the particles of bodies 


Milton's Agoniftes. 


Hig — 45 for making war upon his neighbours was their pyra- | 


Milton, 


Corey, 


FIN 


experimental philoſophy to find them out. Newton» 


1 
What hinders then, an that you find her out, i 
And hurry her away by manly force ? Addiſon's Cato. 
23. To FID To obtain the knowledge of, 
The principal part of painting is to find out, an W to 
underſtand, What nature has made moſt beautiful. ryden. 
24. To Find out, To invent; to excogitate. 
A man of Tyre, ſkilful to work in gold, and to find out every 
2 Chron, ii. 14. 


device which ſhall be put to him. 


"uſe than that it adds ſome force or emphaſis to the 


verb. . 5 
While ſhe proudly march'd about, 
Greater conqueſts to find out, 4 
She beat out Suſan by the by.  Convley, 

It is agreeable to compare the face of a great man with the cha- 
racter, and to try if we can find out in his looks and features either 
the haughty, cruel, or merciful temper. | Addiſon. 

He was afraid of being inſulted with Greek; for which reaſon 
he deſired a friend to find him out a clergyman rather of plain ſenſe 
than much learning, ; Addi on's & ctator. 
26. To Finv, is a word of very licentious and capri- 
cious uſe, not eaſily limited or explained; its firſt idea 
is the conſequence of ſearch; the ſecond, equally fre- 
quent, is mere occur/ion, 

FIVorR. »./. [from find.] 
1. One that meets or falls * any thing. 
We will bring the device to the bar, and crown thee for a finder 
of madmen. Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night, 
2. One that picks up any thing loſt, 
Some lewd ſqueaking eryer, 
1 gall the Auder's conſcience, it they meet. Donne. 

O yes! If any happy eye 
This roving wanton ſhall deſcry, 

Let the finder (ſurely know 

Mine is the wag; 'tis I that owe 

The winged wand'rer, Craſbaw, 
Fi 4 rA'ULT, . J. [find and fault.] A cenſurer; a ca- 
viier, 

We are the makers of manners, Kate; and the liberty that fol- 
lows our places, ſtops the mouth of all findfau/ts. Shakeſp. 
Fiinvy, adj, [xepindiz, Saxon. ] Plump; weighty ; 
firm; ſolid, Not uſed. Thus the proverb, 

A cold May and a windy, 
Makes the barn fat and Andy; 
means that it ſtores the barn with plump and firm grain. Fun, 
FINE. adj. [ Hiune, French; fijn, Dutch and Erſe ; per- 
haps from — completed, Latin.] 
1. Not coarſe. 
Not any (kill'd in loops of fingering fine, 


With this ſo curious net-work might compare. Spenſer. 
He was arrayed in purple and fire linen. Luke. 
2, Refined; pure; free from droſs. 


Tuo vellels of fine copper, precious as gold. Ezra. 
3. Subtile; thin; tenuous : as, the „ue ſpirits evaporate. 
When the eye ſtandeth in the finer medium, and the object in 
the groſſer, things ſhew greater : but contrariwiſe, when the eye is 
placed in the groſſer medium and the object in the fuer, Bacon. 
4. Refined ; ſubtilely excogitated. | 
In ſubſtance he promiſed himſelf money, honour, friends, and 
peace in the end; but thoſe things were too fine to be fortunate, 
and ſucceed in all parts, Bacon. 
Whether the ſcheme has not been purſued fo far as to draw it 
into practice, or whether it be too fire to be capable of it, I will 
not determine. Temple, 
5. Keen; thin; ſmoothly ſharp. | | 
Great affairs are commonly too rough and ſtubborn to be wrought 
upon by the finer edges or points of wit, | Bacon, 
6. Clear; pellucid; tranſparent : as, the wine is fre. 
Let the wine without mixture or ſtum be all Fine, 


Or call up the maſter, Jobnſon. 
7. Nice; exquiſite; delicate. 
Are they not ſenſeleſs then, that think the ſoul 
Nought but a ue perfection of the ſenſe ? Davies. 


The irons of planes are ſet fine or rank: they are ſet fre when 
they ſtand ſo ſhallow below the ſole of the plane, that in working 
they take off a thin ſhaving, Moxon's Mech, Execr, 
8. Artful; dexterous. 

The wildom of all theſe latter times, in princes affairs, is rather 


auc grounded courſes to keep them aloof, Bacon, 
9. Fraudulent ; fly ; knaviſhly ſubtle, 
"Through his fire handling, and his cleanly play, 
He all thoſe royal ſigns had ſtol'n away. 5 Tule. 
to. Elegant; beautiful in . or language, 
To call the trumpet by the name of the metal was fire. Dryden, 
11. Applied to perſon, it means beautiful with dignity. 
12. Accompliſhed ; elegant of manners. 
He was not only the ng gentleman of his time, but one of the 
fineft (eholars, | 
13. Showy ; ſplendid, Ne 
It is with a fire genius as with a fire faſhion; all thoſe are diſ- 
pleaſed at it who are not able to follow it. Pope, 
The atirical part of mankind will needs believe, that it is not 
- \mpollible to be very Fine and very filthy, Swift. 
14. [Ironically ] Vometbing that will ſerve the purpoſe; 
ſomething worth contemptuous notice. | 
That (ame knave, Ford, her huſband, hath the Fref mad devil 
of jealouſy in him, maſter Brook, that ever governed frenzy, 
Shateſpeare't Merry Wives of Windſor, 
They taught us, indeed, to cloath, to dwell in houſes, 
To fealt, to ſleep on down, to be profuſe : 
A fine exchange for liberty. 
Fine. „. / [ fin, Cimbr. 
1. Amulet; a n puniſhment. 
The killing of an Iriſhman was not puniſhed by our law as 
manllaughter, which is felony and: capital z but by a fre or pecu- 
niary puniſhment, called an ericke, Davies on Ireland, 
2. Penalty, 
Ev'n this ill night your breathing ſhall expire, 
Paying the Fe of rated treachery. Shake/p. King Jobn, 
3. Forfeit; money paid for any exemption or liberty. 
The ſpirit of wantonneſs is ſure ſcared cut of him: if the devil 
have him not in fee-fimple, with Fre and recovery, he will never, 
in the way of waſte, attempt vs again, Shateſ). 
Belides Axes ſet upon plays, games, balls and feaſting, they have 
many cuſtoms which contribute to their ſimplicity. Addijon. 
Now vain that ſecond life in other wk R 
Th“ eſtate which wits inherit aſter death! 
Eafe, health, and life for this they muſt reſign, 
Unſure the tenure, but how valt the Hine! | Pope, 
d; 


4+ [From vit, Latin; 2 _ French.] The en 
concluſion, It is ſeldom uſed but adverbially, i Hue. 
To conclude; to ſum up all; to tell all at once. 
In fixe, whatſoever he was, he was nothing but what it pleaſed 
Zelmane, the powers of his ſpirit depending of her. Sidney, 
His refolution, i» Fe, is, that in the church a number of things 

are (triftly obſerved, whereof no law of (cripture maketh mention 


Philips's Briton. 


one way or other, Hooker, 
Still the er's the crown ; | 
Whate'er the coutte, the end is the renown. Shaleſp. 


Your daughter, ere ſhe ſeems as won, 


Tj 


Dzlires this rung 3 appoints him an encounter ; 


Rick together by very ſtrong attractions, and it is the buſineſs of 


To Fins. v. 4. ¶ from 
25. The particle out is added often without any other | 


To FI VEDRAWN. v. a. | fire and draw.) To fow 9 


fine deliveries, and ſhiftings of dangers and miſchiefs, than ſolid 


Felton on the Claſſicks, 


FIN 


fine, delivers me to fill the 


In time, a 8 
Herſelf moſt chaſtely abſent. Sal. All's well g 
The bleflings of OK re fron, ns 
advantages of ſtrength and health; but the ſuperlative dodiy 
fine, are thoſe of the mind. | . Lomas 
In fine, he wears no limbs about him 4 Ebray, 
With ſores and fickneſſes beleaguer'd round, Dryden 
In fine, let there be a perfect relation betwixt the Wh 
whole, that they may be entirely of a piece, Faru and the 
] fe, the adjective, ] De, 
1. To refine; to purify. pgs 
The fning pot is tor ſilver, and the furnace for gold. * 
's There is a vein for the ſilver, and a place for gold, whe! row, 
ne it. ; ob, i 
2. To embelliſh; to decorate. Now not in'ufs, 
Hugh Capet, alſo, who uſurp'd the crown, $1" 
To FR 3 „ 75 truth, I 
Convey'd himſelf as heir to th' lady Lingare. Shake | 
3. To make — eparle, 2 N. Heyy, 
It Snes the graſs, but makes it ſhort, though thick. : 
4. To make tranſparent. Morin, 
Mortimer'; 1 for the 


It is good alſo for fuel, not to omit the ſhavings of ; 
fning of wine. ; 
5. [From the ſubſtantive.) To puniſh with — 
penalty. 111 

To fine men one third of their fortune, without 
mitted, ſeems very hard. 
To FINE. w. 1. To pay a fine. 

What poet ever fog for ſheriff? or who l 

By rhymes and verſe did ever lord mayor grow? | 


any crime com. 


rent with ſo much nicety that it is not perceived. & 
Finepra'weR. 1. J. [from firedraw ] One whoſe hy, 
ſineſs is to ſow up rents, 


FixsP1'NGERED. adj. | fine and finger, ] Nice; artfy; 
exquiſite. 

The moſt fnefinger'd workman on the ground, 

Arachne by his means was vanquiſhed, 

FiinELY. adv. [from fine.] 

1. Beautifully ; elegantly ; more than juſtly, 

Plutarch ſays very * that a man ſhould not allow himſeilf y 

hate even his enemies; becauſe if you indulge this paſſion an foe 

- occaſions, it will riſe of itſelf in others. Adtifo 
The walls are painted, and repreſent the labours of Heredlg; 

many of them look very fine{y, though a great part of the work hy 

been cracked. ' Addiſon on la). 


2, Keenly; ſharply ; with a thin edge or point, 

Get you black lead, ſharpened finely. Peace on Drawing, 
3. Not coarſely ; not meanly ; gaily. 

He was alone, ſave that he had two perſons of honour, on either 
hand one, finely attired in white. Bacon New Atlantis, 
4. In ſmall parts; ſubtilly ; not groſsly. 

Saltpetre was but groſsly beaten; for it ſhould not be finely pow. 
dered. | Bale 
5. [Ironically.] Wretchedly; in ſuch a manner a u 

eſerve contemptuous notice. = 

Let laws be made to obey, and not to be obeyed, and you will 

find that kingdom finely governed in a ſhort time, Sand. 
For him ſhe loves: 

She nam'd not me; that may be Torriſmond, 

Whom ſhe has thrice in private ſeen this day: 

Then I am finely caught in my own ſnare, Dryd, Sp. Fus 
Fi'nznsss. 1. /. [from ne.] 

1. Elegance; beauty; delicacy. | 

Every thing was full of a choice fneneſs, that, if it wanted ay 

thing in majeſty, it ſupplied with increaſe in pleaſure and if at the 
firſt it ſtruck not admiration, it raviſhed with delight. Sidney. 

As the French language has more fneneſs and ſmoothneſs at this 

time, ſo it had more compaſs, ſpirit, and force in Montaigne's days, 


ts 


The ſoftneſs of her ſex, and the fineneſs of her genius, 1 


+ 


to give her a very diſtinguiſhing character. rior, 


2. Show; ſplendour ; — of appearance. 
The fineneſs of cloaths deſtroys the eaſe: it often helps men w 
pain, but can never rid them of any: the body may languiſh under" 


| Se ih 


1 


the molt ſplendid cover. Decay Pieh. 
3. Subtility; artfulneſs ; ingenuity, 
"Thoſe, with the finene/+ of their ſouls, 
By reaſon guide his execution. Sha p. Pall. and Creſida 


4. Tyre! freedom from droſs or baſe mixtures. 
ur works are, indeed, nought elſe 
But the protraCtive tryals of great Jove, 
Jo find perſiſtive conſtancy in men; 
The fineneſs of which metal is not found 
In fortune's love, Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Creſide, 
am doubtful whether men have ſufficiently refined metals; 
whether iron, braſs, and tin be refined to the height : but when 
they come to ſuch a fineneſs as ſerveth the ordinary uſe, they u 
no farther. Bacon's Natura Hiftoy. 
The ancients were careful to coin their money in due weight 
ine neſ, only in times of exigence they have diminiſhed both the 
weight and finencſi, Arbuthnot on (in. 


Fixer. 2. / [from Aue.] Show; ſplendour of 1 
pearance ; gaiety of colours. 
Dreſs up your houſes and your images, 
And put on all the city's finery, 
To conſecrate this day a ſeſtival. Seutben. 
The capacities of a lady are ſometimes apt to fall ſhort in cult 
vating cleanlineſs and firery together. \  0wiſh, 
Don't chute your place of ſtudy by the finery of the prolpedd 
or the molt various ſcenes of ſenſible things. Watt, 
They want to grow rich in their trades, and to maintain theif 
families in ſome ſuch figure and degree of frery, as a reaſonadie 
Chriſtian lite has no occaſion for. F Low 
FINE'SSE. u. /. [Vrench.] Artifice ; ſtratagem: an un- 
neceſſary word which is creeping into the language 
A circumſtance not much to be took upon, in caſe it were 87 
upon ſome Huge. Haywe' 
FilnxR, . /. [from He.] One who puriſies metals 
Take away the drofs from the filver, and there ſhall com 
a veſlel for the finer. Prov. 


xv. 4 
FINGER. . / ¶ pingen, Saxon; from fangen, to hold 
1. The flexible member of the hand by which men © 
The fingers and thumb in each hand conſiſt of fifteen bo : 
there being three to each Anger. * 
You ſeem to underſtand me, 
By each at once her choppy Anger laying 
Upon her (kinny lips. 
Diogenes, who is never ſaid, 
= _ that ever 1 = read, 2 
o whine, put Feger i' th' eye, and lob, i 
Becauſe h had 2 another 5 . His 
The hand is divided into four Angers bending forward, 4 than 
oppoſite to them bending backwards, and of greater 2 den 
any of them ſingly, which we call the thumb, to join f obj | 
ſeverally or united z whereby it is fitted to lay hold of 99% | 
any ſize or quantity. : of . nt 
A hand of a vaſt extenſion, and a r every 
playing upon all the organ pipes of the world, and ma bu. 
one ſound à particular note. Keil aga'”, 


forth 


Sbaleſp. Mache 


Poor Peg fewed, ſpun, and knit for a livelihood, 'til 1 
Arbuthnot's Hiftory N, J (. 
ot a hoge” 


ends were fore. 


2. A ſmall meaſure of extenſion; the bread 


Fu 


A T7 199 2 0” 


S 3 


8 K. al 
ah — 12 inſtru ment of work; manufacture; a 
3 i 


2. To touch unſeaſonably or thieviſhly, 


3. To touch an inſtrument of muſick. 


LY To Not any {kill'd in loops of fingering fine, 


FinGER-FERN, v. ſ. [ finger and fern; aſplenum, La 
Fixept-$TON r. 1. ſ. [ finger and fone telenitet, Latin. ] 


: 2 2 
truſt the wind's uncertain breath; | 
R Go % df fingers from approaching death; 4 
Or den at moſt, when 8 is 28 G Doe. Juv. 
ith a little arrow did pierce through a piece 
One of theſe bows with a li | * 7 : 
Tt. 


look 
ool, that forgets her ſtubborn look, 
hi ſoftneſs from thy Anger took. ] 
GER. v. 4. [from the noun. 


To touch lightly ; to toy w1 


Waller, 


eſpeare. 
One that is covetous is not ſo highly leaſed with the meer ſight 
nd Gagering of money, as with the 
rs as a wealthy man. 


) ** 1:1» would needs be fingering the ſceptre, and hoiſting 
. an dis father's throne. | South's Sermons. 


She hath broke the lute ; 
1 did but tell her ſhe mittook her frets, 
And bow'd her hand to teach her fingering, Shakeſp. 
perform any work exquiſitely with the fingers, 
With this ſo curious net-work might compare. 222. 
din. 


A plant. 


A foſſil reſembling an arrow. | 1 
ri NGLEFANGLE:s 2. /+ [from fangle.) A trifle: a bur- 
word, 
K ree in nothing but to wrangle, 
About the ſlighteſt. fnglefangl/e. ; Hudibras. 
Tunic Al. adj. [from fine.] Nice; foppiſh ; pretending 
to ſu e 3 
laſſglazing, ſuperſervicea nical rogue. 
ee eee . f Shakeſp. King Lear. 
cannot hear a fnical fop romancing, how the King took him 
aſide at (ſuch a time; what tis queen ſaid to him at another. 


= LEftrange. 
Finicably. adv. [from fixical.] Foppiſhly. 
FiN1cALNESS. 2. / [from uical.] Superfluous nicety ; 


foppery. - 7 Ty 
To Aist. v. az | finir, French; Anis, Latin.] 
1. To bring to the end purpoſed; to complete. 
For which of you, intending to build a tower, fitteth not down 
tt and counteth the coſt, whether he have ſufficient to fiſh it? 
; Luke, xiv. 28. 


As he had begun, ſo he would alſo fni/b in you the ſame grace, 


2 Cor. viii. 6. 
2, To make perfect. 

A poet uſes epiſodes 3 but epiſodes, taken ſeparately, foi no- 
ching. 8 Broome on t Odyſſey. 

3. To perfet 3 to poliſh to the excellency intended, 
Though here you all perfection ſhould not find, 
Yet is it all th* Eternal Will deſign'd; | 
Itis a fni/b'4 work, and perfect in his kind. Blackmore, 
I would make what bears your name as finiſhed as my laſt work 


ought to be; that is, more finiſbed than the reſt, Pope, 
4. Lo end; to put an end to. 
Fixisnen, 2. J. [from Auiſs.] 
1. Ferſormer; accompliſher. _ 
He that of greateſt works is Huiſber, Ta 
Oft does them by the weakeſt miniſter. Shakeſp. 


2, One that puts an end; ender. 
This was the condition of thoſe times; the world againſt Atha- 
naſivs, and Athanaſius againſt it: half an hundred of years ſpent 
in doubttul trials which of the.two, in the end, would prevail; the 
fide which had all, or elſe that part which Had no friend but God 
and death, the one a defender of his inndcency; the other à Huber 
of all his troubles. Hooker, 
3. One that completes or perfects. . 
The author and fini/ber of our faith. Hebrews, 
O prophet of glad tidings ! fini/ber 
Of utmoſt hope! a Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
FINITE. adj, 71 Latin.] Limited ; bounded ; 
terminated, 

Servius conceives no more thereby than a finite number for inde- 
te, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Finite of any magnitude holds not any proportion to infinite. 
Locke. 


That ſuppoſed infinite duration will, by the ſuppoſition, be 


limited at two extremes, though never ſo remote aſunder, and con- 
ſequently muſt needs be finite. Bentley. 
ye t Men adj, from finite.) Without bounds ; un- 
imited. 
It is ridiculous unto reaſon, and Fniteleſs as their deſires. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Fi'SITELY. adv, [from finite, ] Within certain limits; 
to a certain degree. 
my are creatures ſtill, and that ſets them at an infinite diſtance 
from Cod; whereas all their excellencies can make them but finitely 
m from us. | Stilling fleet. 
F us, 1. /. [from finite.] Limitation; con- 
KN within certain boundaries. 
ought now to unbay the current of my paſſion, and love without 
other boundary than What is ſet by the 'finiteneſs of my natural 
Ne Norris. 
NITUDE. . /. [from Anite.] Limitation; confine- 


ment within certain boundaries. This is h 
: ardly an 
authoriſed word. | : 
Finitude, a 


2 of the ſeveral degrees of affections, or properties of theſe 
abe to one another; intinitude, the unboundedneſs of theſe degrees 


of affections, or 


1 r properties. Cheyne, 
USLESS, adj, from fu.) Wanting fins. 2 
we He angers me 
ith telling of the moldwarp and the ant, 
. And of a dragon and a finteſs fiſh. Shakeſp. Henry Iv. 
+ 8 adj. [ fin and like.) Formed in imitation of 


In ſhipping ſuch as this, the Iriſh kern 

75 untaught Indian, on the ſtream did glide: 
82 ſharp-keel'd boats to ſtem the flood did learn, 

r nlite oars did ſpread from either ſide. 


Fix x 1b. ad;, f 1 Dryden's Ann. Mir. 
out on rt 1 8 ones er re 


Wes K _ up the turf with a broad fund plough. —=Moriimer, 
5 aa. 


[from fly.] Furni 
. rniſhed with fins : 
for the emma ne a ns; formed 
li ich o'er the main in wat? 
is ature car and 
roteus his name 


. ry pomp he rides 

Jury courſers guides; x 
ew herds of beafts he f. = Dryden's Virgil. 
New colonies of birds to a 8 3 ſhares 


a0 to their oozy beds the Aua i 
'y fiſh repair, 's Ovid, 
While black with ſtorms the — 0c6en 4 725 Le 
With} the fiſher's art defends her finny ſholes, 
Slight) ary ſpringes we the birds betray; 
p. is, ines of hair turprize the inn prey. Pope, 


membran adj. [fin and to.] Palmipedous; having a 


e between the toes, 


Blackmore. 


plied to natural or created things, imports the pro- 


Such creatures ab Ars whole footed, or. fitoed, viz. ſome birds and 
quadrupeds, are naturally directed to go into the water and ſwim 
there, „ N Ray on the Creation. 
Frixocnto, . /. A ſpecies of fennel. A plant. | 
Fr'eels. 3. , [from fibula, Latin.] A ſtopper. | 

You muſt know, that in recorders, which go with a gentle breath, 
the concave of the pipe, were it not for the fo e that ſtraitneth the 
air, much more than the ſimple concave, would yield no ſound. 

; Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Fix, u. . fre Welſh; punÞ, Saxon; Hr, Daniſh. ] 
The tree of which deal-boards are made. 

It is ever green: the leaves are fingle; and for the moſt part pro- 
duced on every fide of the branches: the male flowers, or catkins, 
are placed at remote diſtances from the fruit on the ſame tree. The 
ſeeds are propagated on cones, which are ſquamoſe. Miller. 

He covered the floor of the houſe with planks of Ar. i Kings, 

The ſpiring fr and ſtately box. . 
FIRE. 2. /. pyn, Saxon; fewr, German.] 
t. The igneous element. | 

e force of fire aſcended firſt on high, 

And took its dwelling in the vaulted ſky; 

Then air ſucceeds, in lightneſs next to fire. 
2: Any thing burning. | 

A little Fre is quickly trodden out, | TEL 
Which, being ſuffer d, rivers cannot quench. Shak. Henry VI. 
Where two raging fires meet 1 


Dryden, 


They do conſume the thing that feeds their fury. Shakeſp. 
So contraries on /Etna's top conſpire; 
Here hoary froſts, and by them breaks out Fre. Cowley, 


3. A conflagration of towns or countries. 
There is another liberality to the citizens, who had ſuffered damage 
by a great fre. | Arbuthnot on Coins, 
Though fafe thou think'> thy treaſure lies, 
Conceal'd in cheſts from human eyes, 
A fire may come, and it may be 
Bury'd, my friend, as far from thee. 
4. Flame; light; luſtre. 
Stars hide your fres! | 
Let not night ſee my black and deep deſires. Shakeſpi Macbeth. 
5. Torture by burning. 
Did Shadrach's zeal my glowing breaſt inſpire, 
To weary tortures, and rejoice in fire # 
6. The puniſhment of the damned. 

Who among us ſhall dwell with the devouring fre? Who among 
us ſhall dwell with everlaſting burnings? _ .. xxxiii. 
7. Any thing provoking; any thing that inflames the 

paſſions. | | 
- What fire, is in = ears? Can this be true? 

Stand I condemn'd for pride and ſcorn ſo much? 
8. Ardour of temper; violence of paſſion. 

He had,fire in his temper, and a German bluntneſs; and, upon 
provocations, might ſtrain a phraſe,  Atterbury. 
9. Livelineſs of imagination; vigour of fancy; intel- 


Gra vullle. 


Prior. 


lectual activity; force of expreſſion; ſpirit of ſenti- 
ment. 

Nor can the ſnow that age does ſhed 

Upon thy rev'rend head, 


Quench or allay the noble fire within, 
But all that youth can be thou art. Cowley. 
They have no notion of life and fire in fancy and in words, and 
any thing that is juſt in grammar and in meaſure is good oratory and 
poetry to them. Felton on the Claſſicks. 
He brings, to make us from our ground retire, - | 
The reaſoner's weapons and the poet's * 
Exact Racine, and Corneille's noble fire, 
Taught us that France had ſomething to admire, 
| e bold Longinus all the nine inſpire, 
And warm the critick with a poet's fire. 
Oh may ſome ſpark of your celeſtial fre, 
The laſt, the meaneſt of your ſons inſpire, 
10. The paſſion of love. | 
Love various hearts does variouſly inſpire, 
It ſtirs in gentle boſoms gentle fre, 
Like that of incenſe on the altar laid; 
But raging flames tempeſtuous ſouls invade; 
A fire which every windy paſſion blows, | 
\ * With pride it mounts, and with revenge it glows, 
The. fire of love in youthful blood, 
Like what is kindled in bruſh-wood, 
But for a moment burns: | 
; The god of love retires; _ 
Dim are his torches, and extinct his fires. Pope, 
New charms ſhall ſtill increaſe deſire, | 
And time's ſwift wing ſhall fan the fre, Moore's Fables. 
11. Eruption or impoſthumation: as, St. Anthony's fire. 
12. To ſet Firs on, or ſet on FIX E. To kindle; to in- 
flame. 
Hermoſilla courageouſly ſet upon the horſemen, and /er fre alſo 
upon the ſtables where the Turks horſes ſtood. Knolles. 
He that /et a fire on a plane-tree to ſpite his neighbour, and the 
en £ fire on his neighbour's houſe, is bound to pay all the 


Blackmore. 


Pope. 
Pope. 


Dryden. 


Shadwell. 


oſs, becauſe it did all ariſe from his own ill intention. Taylor. 
13. To ſet a Firs. Jo inflame, 
So inflam'd by my deſire, 
It may ſet her heart air. Carew. 
FikkARMs. 2. / | fire and arms.] Arms which owe their 
efficacy to fire; guns. | 
Ammunition to ſupply their new firearms, Clarendon. 


Before the uſe of firearms there was infinitely more ſcope for per- 
ſonal valour than in the modern battles. opc. 


FiſREBALL. u. J [ fire and ball.) Grenado; ball filled 
with combuſtibles, and dai where it is thrown, 
Judge of thoſe inſolent boaſts of conſeience, which, like ſo many 
fireballs, or mouth grenadoes, are thrown at our church, South, 
The ſame great man hath ſworn to make us ſwallow his coin in 
 fireballs, | Swift, 


Fi'xeBRUSH. v. J. [fre and bry/b.] The bruſh which 
hangs by the fire to ſweep the hearth, 


When you are ordered to ſtir up the fire, clean away the aſhes 
from betwixt the bars with the frebryſb, Swift, 


Fiixe&DRAKE. v. /. [ fire and drake.) A fiery ferpent: 
I ſuppoſe the profier, | 
By the hiſſing of the ſnake, 
The ruſtling of the firedrake, 
I charge thee thou this place forſake, | 
Nor of queen Mab be prattling. Drayton's Nymphid. 


FilaENEW. adj. [fire and new.) New from the forge; 
new from the melting-houſe. 
Armado is a molt illuſtrious wight 
A man of firenew words, faſhion's own knight, Shakeſp. 
Some excellent jeſts, frenew from the mint. Shakeſpeare, 


Upon the wedding-day I put myſelf, according to cuſtom, in another 
ſuit firexew, with ſilver buttons to it, Addiſon. 


FiixzzPAN. . J. [fire and pan.] Veſſel of metal to 


carry fire, 


Ex. xxvii. 3. 
Pour of it upon a firepar well heated, as they do roſe-water and 
vinegar. „Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
Fi ER. u. / [from fire.] An incendiary. 
Others burned Mouſſel, and the reſt marched as a guard for de- 
ſence of theſe firers. Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 


Shakeſp. | 


Pope, | 


His firepars, and all the veſſels thereof, thou ſhalt make of braſs, | 


FIR 


My judgment is; that they ought all to be deſpiſed, and ought ts 
ſerve — for Wi nter talk by the refide. acon. 
Love no more 1s made ; 
By the fre de, but in the cooler ſhade. Carew. 
By his fire/ide he ſtarts the hare, 
And turns her in his wicker chair. Prior. 


What art thou aſking of them, after all? Only to fit quietly at 
thy own firefide, — Arbutbmot's Hiftory of Fobn 1115 
Fix ksrick. 3. / [ fire and frick.)] A lighted ſtick or 
brand. | | 

Children when they play with fire/icks, move and whirle them 
round ſo faſt, that the motion will cozen their eyes, and repreſent an 
intire circle of fire ts them. 1 9 Deg on Bodies. 
FN Zwonk. #./. [fire and work.] Shows of fire; py- 

rotechnical performances: | a 
The king would have me preſent the princeſs with ſome delightful 
oftentation, or pageant, or antick, or firework, Shakeſpeare. 

We repreſent” alſo ordnance, and new. mixtures of gunpowder; 
wildfires burning in water, and unquenchable; and alſo fireworks 
of all variety. Bacon: New Atlantis. 


The ancients were imperfe& in the doctrine of meteors, by their 

ignorance of gunpowder and fireworks.  __ rown, 
In eee e give him leave to vent his ſpite ; 

- Thoſe are the only ſerpents he can write. * Dryden. 


r companion propoſed a ſubject for a firework, which he thought 

would be very amuſing. Addiſon's Guardian. 

Their. fireworks are made up in paper. Tater. 
To FIRE. v. 4. [from the noun.] 


1. To ſet on fire; to kindle; 


They ſpoiled many parts of the city; and fred the houſes of thoſe 
whom they eſteemed not to be. their friends; but the rage of the 


fire was at firſt hindered, and then appeaſed by the fall. of a ſudden 
ſhower of rain. N | Hayward. 
The breathleſs body; thus bewail'd; they lay, | 
And fire the pile. | Dryden, 
A ſecond Paris, diff*ring but in name, | 
Shall Fre his country with a ſecond. flame. Dryden's An, 
2, To inflame the paſſions; to animate. 
Yet, if deſire of fame, and thirſt of pow'r, - 
beauteous princeſs with a crown in dow'r, | 
So fire your mind, in arms aſſert your right. Dryden. 


3. To rive by fire. = 7 | ; 
He that parts us, ſhall bring a brand from heav'n.. 
And fire us hence, Shukeſpeare's King Lear, 

To FIRE. v. u. | 5 | 


1. To take fire; to be kindled. 
2. To be inflamed with paſſion: 
3. To diſcharge any firearms. 


The fainting Dutch remotely fre, 
And the fam'd Eugene's iron troops retire. Smith, 
„Fix EBA ND. u. . [ fire and brand. | 
1. A piece of wood kindled. x | 
I have eaſed my father-in-law of a firebrand, to ſet * houſe 
in a flame. ' Eftranoe. 


2. An 3 one who inflames factions; one who 
cauſes miſchief. 
Troy muſt not be, nor goodly Ilion ſtand; b 
Our firebrand brother, Paris, burns us all. Shakeſpeare. 
He ſent Surrey with a competent power againſt the rebels, who 
fought with the principal band of them, and defeated them, and 
took alive John Chamber, their firebrand, Bacon, 


FIR CROSS. 1. . ¶ Are and c.] A token in Scotland 
for the nation to take arms: the ends thereof burnt 
black, and in ſome parts ſmeared with blood. It is 
carried from one place to another. Upon refuſal to 
ſend it forward, or to riſe, the laſt perſon who has it 

* ſhoots the other dead. | 
He ſent his heralds through all parts of the realm; and commanded 


the Eu. to be carried; namely, two firebrands ſet in faſhion of a 

croſs, and pitched upon the point of a * Haywood, 

| FiixeLOCk. 2. / [fre and /ock.] A ſoldier's gun; a 
gun ne by un ſteel with flint. | 

Prime all your fire/ochs, taſten well the ſtake. Gay. 

FiriREMAN. 1. /. [ fire and man, | 6 


1. One who is employed to extinguiſh burning houſes. 
The fireman ſweats beneath his crooked arms; 3 
A leathern caſque his vent'rous head defends, 
Boldly he climbs where thickeſt ſmoke aſcends, Gay. 
2. A man of violent paſſions. | 
I had laſt night the fate to drink a bottle with two of theſe fre- 
men, | ö Tatler, 
Fi'sEPAN. u. /, [ fre and pan.] 
1. A pan for holding fire. 
2. [In a gun. ] The receptacle for the priming powder. 


Fi'RESH1P. 2. / [ fire and Gip.] A ſhip filled with com- 
buſtible matter to fire the veſſels of the enemy. 

Our men bravely quitted themſelves of the firg/hip, by cutting the 
ſprirſail tackle, 1 | Wiſeman. 

Fi'xk$HOVEL. 2. / [| fire and fovel.] The inſtrument 
with which the hot coals are thrown up in kitchens, 

Culinary utenſils and irons often feel the force of fire; as tongs, 
fireſhovels, prongs, and irons. "Brown. 

The neighbours are coming out with forks and fireſbove/s, and 
ſpits, and other domeſtick weapons. Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 

FiRESTONE. 2. /. | fire and ſtone. ] 

The fireftore, or pyrites, is a compound metallick foſſil, compoſed 
of vitriol, ſulphur, and an unmetallick earth, but in very different 
proportions to the ſeveral maſſes. The moſt common ſort, which 
is uſed in medicine, is a greeniſh ſhapeleſs kind found in our clay- 
pits, out of which the green vitriol or copperas is procured, It has 
its name of pyrites, or fire/fone, from its giving fire on being ſtruck 
againſt a ſteel much more freely than a flint will doz and all the 
2 burn a longer time, dl grow larger as they fall, the in- 

ammable matter ſtruck frvm off the ſtone burning itſelf out before 
the ſpark becomes extinguiſhed. Hill's Math, Meds. 

Fireſtone, it broke ſmall, and laid on cold lands, mult be of ad- 
vantage, ; ' Moriimer's Huſbandry. 

Fi'xzwoo. 2. / [ fire and awd. Wood to burn; fewel. 
Fi'xING. . J. [from fire.] Fewel. 
They burn the cakes, firing being there ſcarce, Mertimer. 
To FIR, wv. 4. [from ferio, Latin.] To whip; to beat; 
to correct; to chaſtiſe. a 
Beſides, it is not only foppiſh, 
But vile, idolatrous and popith, 
For one man out of his own ſkin 
To firk and whip another's fin, 


| Hudibras, 
Fi'kk1N. 2. 1 [from peo den, Saxon, the fourth part 
of a veſſel.] | 


1. A veſſel containing nine gallons. 
Strutt's ſervants get ſuch a haunt about that ſhop, that it will 
coſt us many a Srkin of ſtrong beer to bring them back again. 


Arbuthnat's Hi an Bull. 
2. A ſmall veſſel. eee 


Wu heard of that wonder of the lightning and thunder 
Which made the lye ſo much the "day "0 i 
Now liſt ta another, that miracle's brother, ; 
Whig was done with a firkix of powder. Denham. 
FIRM. adj. [ frmus, Latin. 


1. Strong; not eaſily pierced or ſhaken; hard, oppoſed 


First E. u. / [fire and /ide.] The hearth; the 
| chimney. | IL, 


| 


to oft. | 
he flakes of his fleſh are joi : - 
ſelves and they cannot be 8 e 8 
Love 's artillery then checks . 
8 i The breaſtworks of the Arma ſex. Clavel am. 
5 


There 


* 


4. Conſtant; ſteady reſolute; fixed; unſhaken. 


: 3 It 151 t fl id. 
L 


To FikM, v. 4. 


2. To fix without wandering, 


FIRMA'MEN'T, 2. J [ firmamentum, Latin.) The ky; 


FIR 


There is nothing to be left void In une buildingz even the 2. 
h 


vities ought to be filled wich rubbiſh. ryden, 
That body, whoſe parts are moſt firm in thernſelves, and are b 

þ 2 ſna pos . of the * fe pare hy 73 mo 
i and that which has parts very (mall, and capable 

contact, will be moſt ſoft, Me 7 / Woodward. 


We hold to the works of God, and to the ſenſe which is 
God's 40. | Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
Ho ſtraight obeys 


And firm believes. : Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
The great encouragement is the aſſurance of a future reward, the 
firm perſualion whereof is enough to raiſe us above any ting. 1 


ao + 
ang 1 5 wr} rages. — juſt, 
Irm to his principles and tru 
Nor hopes nor fears can blind. Walſh. 
God cauſed the wind to 
mud of the earth, and make the land more firm. 8 e 10 
Ihe muddy and limous mattor brought down by the Nilus, ſottled 
by degrees into a firm land, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
lt on firm land 
Thaws not, but rather heap and ruis ſeems 
Of ancient pile : all elſe deep ſnow and ide. Milton, 
Sinking waters, the firm land to drain, 
Fill'd the capacious deep, and form'd the main» Roſcommon, 
firm, Lavin. ] 

1, To ſettle; to confirm; to eſtabliſh; to fix, 
Of the death of the emperor they adventifed Solyman, fomine 
ole letters with all their hands and * nolles. 

"Tis ratity'd above by every god, 
And Jove oh md it Wich an whe nod. Dryden's Albion. 
1 The Ar ſald — ; 5 
To you, and yours, and mine, propitious be, 
An frm our oereth with their augury. Dryden's An. 
O thou, who ſreeſt me from my doubtful ſtate, 
Long loſt and wilder'd in the maze of late! 
Ne preſent (till; oh goddeſa, in our aid 125 
Proceed, and fSrm thoſe omens thou haſt made! Pope's Stat, 


He on his card and compaſs firms his eye, 


The maſters of his long experiment. Fairy Queen. 


the heavens, | 
Even to the heavens their ſhouting ſhiill 
Doth reach, and all the frmament doth ful. 
85 4 am conſtant as the _—_— my 
whole wwe, tixt, and reſting quality, 
"There is no fellow in the , na Bo Shebofp. Full Cusſur. 
The Almighty, whoſe hjeroglyphical characters are the unnum- 
bered (tars, tun and moon, written on theſe large volumes of the. 
fir mament, Raleights Hifory of the Aue 
The fymamont expanſe of liquid, pute, | 
"Tranſparent, elemental w diffus'd 
In circuit to the vuitermelt convex 
Of this great round, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
"The Needs climb vp the firſt aſcent with painz ; 
And when the mile mament they gain, 
I downward from the heavens my head I bow, 
Aud fee the earth and ocean hang below, | 
En | am feig'd with horior, Addiſon's Ovid, 

Whit an immenſurable ſpace is the Frmament, wherein a great 
number of (tary are (ren with our naked eye, and many more dil- 
covered with our glatles ! Derbam's Aſtro. Theology. 

Fireman Ntal. adj. [from Srmament.] Ccleſtial; of 
the upper regions. 
An hollow cryltal pyramid he takes, 

In rmx, waters dipt above. 
Fixmuy, ad, | from firm. | 
1. Strongly ; impenetrably ; immoveably, 

Thou ſhalt come of force, 

"Though thou aut ler falten'd than a rock. Mile. Aged. 

Vow very hard particles, which touch only in a few point, can 
flick together fo firm/y, without ſomething which cauſes them to 
be attrafted towards one another, is difficult to conceive, Nexvton. 

1. Steadily; conſtautly. ̃ 
Himlclt to be the man the fates requires 99 
Are judge, and what 1 judge defive. Dryden's Ain. 

The common people of Lucca are fray perſuaded, that one 

Lucqueſe can beat tive Florentines, Addiſon on Italy. 
Fin MNFEN N. . hh | from firm, ] 
1. Hardneſe; Dee tolidity. 

It would become by degrees of greater conſiſtency and A, 

ſo ay to reſemble an habitable ca th, Burnet, 
3. Durability; ſtability. 

Roth the eallnels and i, of union might be * 
| for that both people are of the ſame canguage, = Uayward, 
3. Certainty; foundneſ, . 

In perſons already poſſeſſed with notions of religion, the under— 
ſanding cannot be brought to change them, but by great examina» 
ton of the truth and o the one, and the aws and weak- 
nei of the other, ; South's Sermons, 

4. Steadineſs; conſtancy; reſolution, 
That thou (howld'it my Arone/t doubt 
To God, or thee, becaule we have a los 
May tempt us, 1 expected not to hear, Mitt, Par, Loft 
Nor can tht Egyptian patriarch blame my mule, 
Which tor his #94 does his heat exciſe, 

This armed Job with A and fortitude, 
FIRST, ad. erer Saxon. | TS | 
1. The ordinal of one; that which is in order before 

any other, 


Thy alr, 
Thou other goll-bound brow, is like the . 
— A thin is like the former, Nhateſpears's Macheth, 
In the tix hundiedth and Art year, in the A month, the #r/ 
day of the month, the waters were dried up trom off the earth. Ger. 

2, Farlieſt in time: oppoſed to laſt, 

Le Ar covenant had alle ordinances of divine ſervice. Heb. ix. 1. 
an's Af difobedience,  Milien. 
Who a:#, who latt 


Spenſer. 


Dryden's Ann, Miradb, 


Riſoamon, 
terbnny, 


Rous'd om the tlumber, ; Milton. 
Aims and the man 1 ting, the ho bare 
His courle ts Latium from the Alan thore, D. yd. Ain, 
| find, quoth Mat, reproot is kr 
Who often, will axft complain. F. ior, 
3. Higheſt in dignity. 
eee pretideats, of whom Daniel was # f#. Dante. 
* with the dente aud king among the tyuirer, Spektor, 
"Yi ue Will, the teourge of France, 
No godhead, but the Af of men. Prior, 
4. Great; excellent. | 
Af fon, 
Where will you go? Wake good Comigiue 
With thee. Sea. Coricianus. 
Fiasv. . 


1. Before any thing elſe; earlieſt. 
Me, not unmiodful of his viyal art, 
Fi in dilfembled fie attempts to party 


They Wart deatts and running Rreams he wie ® Dryden. 
"hy praile, and thine was then the publick vice, 
L Guiſeard ts my choice, D. yd 
av'n, ture, has kept this {pot ot earth uncurſt, 
To he how all things were created %. Prier, 


&. Refore any other conſideration. | 
TA, mewls are wore Quteble than plaatsy (econdlyy they are 


3. It has often at before it, and means at the beginning · 


FixsT-yRUITS, . /. ni and fruits. | 


a 515 harveſt of all accumulated virtues. rior. 
2. 


3. Ihe earlieſt effeR of any thing. 


Fr'z&TLING, adj. [from Au.] That which is firſt pro- 


thou ſhalt ſanctify unto the Lord thy Cod. Deut. 
Frx8TLING, &. / [from 15. 
1. 'The firlt produce or offspring. 
A (hepherd next, 
More meek, came with the firftlings of his flock, 
Choicelt and belt, Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
"The tender fir/ftlings of my woolly breed, 
Shall on his holy altar often bleed. Drydem's Virgil. 
The fir/tings of the flock are doom'd to die. Pope. 


2. The thing thought or done before another. 


| | 
more ſolid and hard; thirdly, they are wholly f. ubterraneous ; whereas 
plants — part above and ah part under the earth. Bacon. 


At firſt the ſilent venom ſlid with eaſe, 
And ſeiz'd her cooler ſenſes by degrees. 
Excepting fiſh and inſets, there are ve 
that can provide for themſelves at. f, wi 
parents. a . 
4. Fixsr or loft, At one time or other, 
But ſure a general doom on man is paſt, © 
And all are fools and lovers rom , | pr. 
FixsT-BEGOT, 1. , [from firſt and begot.] 
FigsT-BEGOTTEN, F eldeſt of children. 
His fS1/f-begot, we know; and ſore have felt, 
When his fierce thunder drove us to the 84 
FixsT- HORN. 1. /. [ firft and born. ] El 
the order of nativity. | 
Laſt, with one midnight ſtroke, all the -born 1 10 
Of Egypt mult lie dead. ilton than Ws . 
Hall, holy light, offspring of heav'n firft-born ! 4 8 
The fir/f-born has nota ſole or peculiar right, by any law o 


. | title with him. 
and Nature; the younger children having an —_— n 


Dryden's Ln, 
few or no creatures 
t the aſſiſtance of 


Bentley's Sermons. 


Milton. 
- the firſt by 


1. What the ſeaſon earlieſt uces or matures of any 


kind. 
A ſweaty reaper from his tillage brought 
F. inft-frulth pr han eur, 8. yellow ſheaf. Milton. 
The blooming hopes of my then very young patron have been 
contirmed by moft note rf fruity and his life is going on N 


he profits of any thing which are ſooneſt gained. 
Although the king loved to employ and advance biſhops, becauſe, 
having rich biſhopricks, they carried their reward upon themſelves; 
yet he did uſe to raiſe them by 17 _ ow ws. pray lofe * 
roſit of the firft-fruit hich by that courſe of gradation was Mul- 
= tea F ap Bicox's Henry VII. 


tiplied. : 


See, Father, what He fruits on earth are ſprung, ; 
From thy implanted grace in man! — Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


duced or brought forth, 
All the Hing males that come of thy herd, and of thy flock, 


Our play 
Leaps o'er the 1 and fir/lings of theſe broils, 
*Ginning eie th! middle. Pep. Troll. and Crefſida, Prologue. 

The Nebey urpoſe works o'crlook, 

Unleſs the 8 with it: from this moment, 

The very /ir//irge of my heart ſhall be 

„Ie fftlings of my hand. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Fisc AU. . J. [from fi/cus, a treafury, Latin, ] Kx- 
chequer; revenue, 

War, as it is entertained by diet, fo can it not be long maintained 
by the ordinary fiſcal and receipt. Bacon, 
FISH. 1. / [pire, Saxon; wh, Dutch, ] b 
1. An animal that inhabits the water. Fj is uſed 

collectively for the race of et. 
The beaits, the f/bes, and the winged fowls, 
Are their males ſubjects, Shakeſp. Comedy of Errours. 
And now the ignoble fates eſcape, 3 
Since Venus ow'd hor ſafety to their ſhape, Creech. 

There ate bes, that have wings, that are not rangers to the 
airy region; and there are fome birds that are inhabitants ot the 
water, whoſe blood is as cold as Men; and their fleſh is ſo like in 
talte, that the ferupulous ure allowed them an fifh-days. Locke, 
2. The fleſh of fiſh oppoſed to that of terreſtrial animals, 
by way of eminence called fleſh, 

I tight when I cannot chuſe, and I eat no fb, Shakeſp. K. Lear, 

We mortily ourſelves with the diet of /, and think we tare 
coarſely it we abſtain from the fleſh of other animals. Brown, 
To Fisu. v. . 

1. Jo be employed in catching fiſhes, 
2. To endeavour at any thing 

While others fb, with craft for great opinion, 
1 with great truth, catch mere ſimplicity, 

To Fran, wv. a, To ſearch water in queſt of fiſh, or any 
thing elſe. 


wit. 
Oſt, as he Af her nether realms for wit, 
The goddels tavour'd him, and favours yet. Pope's Dunciad. 


Fi's4-nook, . /. [/ and book. ] A hook baited, with 
which fiſh are caught, | | 
A ſharp point, bended upward and backward, like a {/b-hoek. 
| Crew's Miſirum. 
FrenronD. u. J ( and poxd.] A ſmall pool for fiſh. 

Filh-pords are no tmall improvement of watry boggy lands. 
fy Boy th Huſbandry. 
Fendt were made where former forettsgrew, 
And hills were levell'd to extend the view, Prior, 
After the great value the Romans put upon fiſhes, it will not 
appear incredible that C. Hirrius ſhould ſell his fib-pords for qua- 
Uragies H. S. 32,2914. 13t. 4%. pat ut 
Fis1 nn. v. / [from .] One who is employed in 
catching fiſh, 
In our light the three were taken up, 
By ftilhermen of Corinth, as we thought : 
At length another ſeis'd on'us, 
And would have rett the Aber of their prey, 
Had not they been very tlow of fail. N /. Com. of Errors, 
We know that town is but with fer: traught, 


A ſoldier now he with his coat appears; 
A Mer now, his trembling angle bears, 


Fisu NOA T. »./. [fer and boat. ] 
in catching fiſh, | 
| Fiiz4kRMAN, %% [ {ber and man.] One whoſe em- 
ployment and livelihood is to catch fiſh, 
How fearful 
And dinzy 'tis to caft one's eyes fb low! 
The that walk upon the beach 
. — mice. 
t length two monſters of u l fize 
Hard by the (hore, 4 fiſher MAN — > 
Do ſcales and tins bear price to this exceſs? 
You Right have bought the 


habited by fiſhermen. _, 


Othen of them, in that time bötued that Ferrer Mouſebole, 
Carew's Swrvey of Cornwall, 


Lime in Dorſethit „ a little Aerrown, 


Freurvr. adj. [from .] Abounding with l. 


To Fi'snITx. v. 4. [from m.]! To tum 10 18 


Fr'sninG. 2. / [from 2 


3. Having the qualities or form of fiſh. 


FI'SSIL 


artiſice. | 


Shakeſpeare, , 


Some have Med the very jakes for pupers left there by men of 
Swif?, 


Where Theſeus govern'd and where Plato taught. Sandy 
Leſt he (hould ſuſpeR it, draw it from dhe a wn 
Ax fibers do the bait, to make him follow it, Denham, 


Pope, 
A boat employed 


Shateſpeare's King Lear, 
Waller. 


10 | wen tor lels., Dryden's Fav. 
uk row N. 1. % (Ir and town.) A town in- 


C ene. 


Li 


FIT 
. 1. /. [from her.] The buſineſt ddl 


ty of mackerel this ſeaſon: our 


We ſhall have | 
vateers. Addifor', em 


be diſturbed by 
ſtored with fiſh. ; 
Thus mean in ſtate, and calm in ſprite, 

My fi/bful pond is my delight. Carew's & 

It is walled and guarded with the ocean, moſt commag; 
traffick to all parts of the world, and watered with pleaſant du fy 
and navigable rivers, Camdew', 1 Me, 
cant word, 14 

Here comes Romeo. 
— Without his roe, like a dried herring: 
O fleſh, fleſh, how art thou Ded She 
Commodity of taking . 
a good town, having both i | 


N Mer on Fl 
and l.] A'ealdnog 


- + 


eltle, in 


There alſo would be poo 
haven and a plentiful bing. 


FsHMEAL. 2. J. [fb and meal.] Diet of 1. | 


; a 


Thin drink doth overgoel their blood, and mak 
they fall into a kind of male greenſicknels. ing many Ba 


Fi'sHMONGER., #, /. [from .] A dealer in ile 


ſeller of fiſh. 1. 
I fear to play the onpger; and yet ſo! ü 
not paſs in 1 A * "Carew's Survey de 
The ſurgeon leſt the f/omongey to determine the controxe 5p 
tween him and the pike. | L 75 be, 
Fr'say. adj. [from e. | e I 
2. Inhabited by fiſh. 
My abſent mates 


Bait the barb'd ſteel, and ſrom the Sify flood 
Appeaſe ch“ atflictive fierce deſire ot tood, Pope"; a 
Few eyes have eſcaped the picturs of mermaids, that js aceorl 
ing to Horace, a monſter with a woman's head above, * j 1 
881 below. - Brown's Vulgar Brow 

. adj. [ felis, Latin.] Having the 
certain direction, ſo as to be cleft. 


This cryſtal is a pellucid Mile ſtone, clear as water or 
the rock, and without colour; enduring a red heat without lolng 


its tranſparengy, and in à very [trong heat calcining without frhon 
Newton's Optick, 


Fiss “rx. 1. / [from file. The quality of ag. 
mitting to be cloven. | 
Fi'ssURE. 2. / ¶ fiura, Latin; ure, French.) Ad; 
e chaſm where a breach has been made, 
The ſtone was diſtiaguiſhed into ſtrata or layers: 
were divided by parallel ins, that were W n 
a Waodwarg's Natural Hiftry, 


I fee 

Ihe gaping fi/ures to receive the rain. 
To FisSURE. . 4. [f 
. a fiſſure, 
„By a fall or blow the ſkull may be Fired or fracturd. WW; 
FIS I. . / 185 Saxon.] Abe hand clenc wi 
the fingers doubled down, in order to give a bloy, d 
keep hold. 

She quick and proud, and who did Pas deſpiſe, 

Up with her , and took him on the face; | 
Another time, quoth ſhe, become more wiſez 


Thomſon's Au 
rom the noun.] Io cleave; u 


Thus Pas, did kits her hand with little grace. Sigxry, 
And being down, the villain fore did beat 
And bruiſe with clowuith #/s his manly face. Fairy Queen, 


Anger cauſeth paleneſs in ſome; in others trembling, twelling, 
and bending the FP. i . 


And the fame hand into a %% may cloſe, 
Which inſtantly a palm expanded ſhows, Dealan. 
Tyrrheus, the (oſter-fat er of the beaſt, - 
Then clench'd a hatchet in his horny, . Dryden's At. 
To F187, . &. ; 
1. 1 xs with the fiſt, 
aw him ſpurning and Ming her moſt unmercifully, | 
2. To gripe with the fiſt. ; | Ons 
We have been down together in my ſleep, 
Unbuckling helms, #/ing each other's throat, 
And wak'd halt dead with nothing. Shakeſp, Cridau. 
Frsrixur. 2. J. A piſtachio nut. 9355 
Fils ricurrs. . / | fift and cf.] Battle with the fil 
2 wo the fiſt, 
aked men belabouring one a i icks, or 6 
falling together by the — at en. 25 Oy 525 Ain 
She would ſcize upon John's commons; for which they were fur 
to po to e 5 Arbuthnot's Hiftory of "— 
invention a VI 
have "NG diſabled each rg _ Oy 0 
FISTULA. ». /. ¶ Latin; Mule, French.] 
1. A ſinuous ulcer callous within; any ſinuous ulcer. 
That fla which is recent is the eaſieſt of cure: thoſe of aku 
cantinuance are accompanied with ulcerations of the gland, aud 
caries in the bone. W ſaman's SP 
2. FisruLA Lacrimalis, A diſorder of the canals _ 
from the * to the noſe, which obſtructs the natu 
progreſs of the tears, and makes them trickle down 
the cheek ; but this is only the firſt and mildeſt flage 
of the diſeaſe: in the next there is matter diſch 
with the tears from the pune lachrymalia, and ſome- 
times from an orifice broke 8 the ſkin between 
the noſe and angle of the eye. The laſt and work 
degree of it is when the matter of the eye, by its lat 
continuance, has not only corroded the neighbouring 
ſoft parts, but alſo affected the ſubjacent bone. 
Sharp's Surg!) 
Fi'sTULAR, adj, (rom la.) Hollow like a pipe. 


- 


Fr'sr vLovs. adj. [ from fifula; fiiuleax, French, ] Has 
the nature of a fiſtula; callous or ſinuous like a fiſtuld 
How theſe ſinuous ulcers become MI have ſhewn 500. 

Thee pt 

FIT. . / [from fight, Skinner, every fit of a dite. 
being a ſtruggle of nature; from d, in Flemiſh, fte 
quent, Junius. | | e e 

1. A paroxyſm or exacerbation of any intermitten 
diſtemper. | | 
i _—_ ſtones and gravel collect and become m large in thekidneſh 

I i re. 
n which caſe a! of the ſtone ip that part is the cu umi 
2. Any ſhort return after intermiſſion; interval. 
Sometimes tis grateful to the rich to try : 
A ſhort viciffitude. and fit ot poverty, Dryden's m 
Men that are habitually oak of may now and then, e 
ſtarts, feel certain motions of ptance. 1. 
By fits my twelling griet appears, 


lu riunz liche and talling tears. | 


1 | iy 
Alk 


FIT 
'er the dying lamp en unſteady flame 


leaps off by fits, 


it its hold. 
g again N — fits only and intervals of our 


10 | | 
quivering 07 3 points Atdifon's Cato. 
Religion den bee. certain 1 and hours, but a ſyſtem 1 
iſe, 90 zn all our conduct. | gers. 
| — to be . ne balanced by an equal degree of pain or 

All fits 11 ſpending this years part of the next year's 1 
n e ind or bod * 

« 1ant affection of mind or body. 385 
0 Any violen id flit away out of her neſt, * 
f bye! his Sh were with deadly fit _—_ Len —— 
nd 1 man puts it in the power of every\mallcious e 
An end inte a fit of melane hol. Addiſon. 


N to throw him "aj 
Diſorder; * | 
4 For Yale beſt knows | 
He's noble, ty Tecs _ Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
The A without an epithet of diſcrimination, for 
g. It is rica diſordem of women, and the convulſions 
the _—_— and by the vulgartor the epilepſy.” 
of chi n ſo much enraged, that ſhe fell dowaright into a 
Mu. Bull was Arbuthnot's Hiſtory of Yohn * 
fit :.ntly uſed for any recommencement after 
6. LL Lay The parts of a ſong, or cantos of a 
in | 4 
re called fits. | - 
poem e en, Flemiſh, Nuniur.] | 
Fir. A with for before the noun, and 10 
F „ | | 
pe the ve fit togo out for war and battle, 1 Chron. 
len © lends him vain Goliah's ſacred ſword, / : _ 
The fitteſt hel juſt fortune wa _ Cowley's Davideis. 
This tury t for her intent ihe chole; 1 


iehts in wars and human woes. 
3 of my underſtanding to make it the rule and 


* meaſure of another man's a uſe which it is neither t . ner 


che; 
capable dl. t: meet; proper; right. 1 1 
2, Convenien . (aid it were good not to uſe men of ambitious na- 


Since we hay 


tures, except it be upon neceſſity, it is fe we ſpeak in what caſes 
) | acon. 
they are ſo. Id'ſt judge of , and meet. Milton. 
85 of Apts 45 is own abilities and weakneſſes, and 


It is fit js * 3 
not think himſelf obliged to imitate all that he thinks fr to Pate 


e. 
fithers thought Ft to be grave and ſerious, I hope Pale 


if our fore laugh without offence. Addiſon. 


terity may e ; 

7 4 ir, u. 0. | witten, Flemiſh, Frnius, | ; 
| To accommodate to any thing; to ſuit one thing to 

another. : 3 
he c. arketh it out with a line: he ftteth it with planes. 
The carpenter m 8 „ N 
Would fate pres # | 
To my deſires I might my fortune t, 

Crop would ralles Denham. 


2. To accommodate a perſon with any thing : as, the 


ailor fits his cuſtomer. 
| A 24 fitted the child with a | | 
the lame fide, ; : Wiſeman's Surgery. 
g. To be adapted to; to ſuit any thing. 
che ſhall be our meſſenger to this paultry knight: truſt me 1 
thought on her; ſhe'll fr it. Shakeſpear e. 
As much of the ſtone as was contiguous to the marcaſite, N ; 
the marcalite ſo cloſe as if it had been formerly liquid. le. 
4. J Fir u To furniſh; to equip; to ſupply with 
neceſſaries or decoration. ; 
A play, which if you dare but twice ff? out, 
You'll all be ſlander'd, and be thought devout. Dryden. 
The Engliſh fleet could not be paid and manned, and feed outs 
vnleſs we encouraged trade and navigation. Addiſ. Freeh. 
5. To Fir up, To furniſh; to make proper for the uſe 


or reception of any. : 
He — fitted u bis farm. Pope to Swift. 
To Fir, v. 2. To be proper 3 to be becoming. 
low evil fits it me to have ſuch a ſon; and how much doth thy 
kindneſs upbraid my we eng RY Signey. 
Nor fits it to prolo e 
Th Waldes — retire to reſt. Pope's Odyſſey. 
Fr ren. x. /. [A colloquial corruption of vetcb.] A ſmall 
Kind of wild pea. | 


Now is the ſeaſon 


pair of boddice, ſtiffened on 


For ſowing of fitches, of beats, and of peaſon. Tuffer. 
Fiircyart.\ n. . [ an, French; es Dutch.] A 
Frrcaxw. { flinking little beaſt, that robs the hen- 


rooſt and warren, S&izzrer calls him the finking ferret ; 
but he is much larger, at leaſt as ſome provinces di- 
ſtinguiſh them, in which the polecat is termed a 
fichat, and the flinking ferret a ſtoat. 


 *Tisfuch another gehen; marry, a perfumed one: 
What do you mean by this haunting of me? Shakeſpeare. 
The ftchat, the fulimart, and the like crentures, live upon the 
face and within the bowels of the earth. Walton' t Angler, 
Fi rr. adj. | fit and fall.] Varied by paroxyſms; 
diſordered by change of maladies. 
Duncan is in his grave; 
Aſter life's ful fever he fleeps well. 
Furt v. adv. [from fe] 
1, Properly; juſtly; reaſonably, 
Even ſo moſt fir/y 
As you maliga our ſenators. 
Where a man cannot fitly play his own part, if he have not a 
end, he may quit the ttage. Bacon. 
l cannot fillier compare marriage than to a lottery ; for, in both, 
that ventures may ſucceed, and may miſs; and if he draw a 
% he hath a rich return of his venture: hut in both lotteries there 
Re Atte 0 blanks ſor every 47 3 Boyle. 
e whole of our duty ma expre t eparti 
from evil. Sr g My 22 
2, Commodiouſly; meetly. 
; o take a latitude, 
Sun or ſtars are firlieft view'd 
At their brighteſt; but to conclude | 
Of longitudes, what other way have we 
to mark when, and where the dark eclipſes be. Donne, 
An animal, in order to be moveable muſt be flexible; and there- 
's fitly made of ſeparate and ſmall ſolid parts, replete with 
Proper fluids, | | Arbutbuol on Aliments, 


Fi'rx28s, v. J. [from gt.] 
1. Propriety; meetneſs; juſtneſs; reaſonableneſs. 


In things the fitneſs whereof is not of itſelf ik 
parent, nor ealy tao 
de made ſufficiently manifeſt unto all, yet the * — of antiquity, 
exurring with that which is received, may induce them to think it 
The queen "ow abſent, tis a needful Frmeſs 
That we adjourn this court. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
T Wer't my fitneſs | 
Lt, let theſe hands obey my boiling bload, 
Tm re apt enough to diflorme and tear 
10 Y fleſh and bones Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
onyenience; commodity ; the ſtate of being fit. 
Dia Nor time nor place | 
then cohere, and yet you would make both : 
9 made thernſclves, and that ole ſave now 
unmake you, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
4 


Sha beſps Macbeth. 


FTT ER. . / [from fit.] - 
1. The perſon or thing that confers fitnefs for any thing. 
land in Devonſhire and Cornwal with 


Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. | 


FIX 


TI Firnenr. . 15 from fe.] Something adapted to a 


particular purpoſe. Not uſed, 
Poor tr Pie 'twas a fitment 
+ The purpoſe I then follow'd. 


Sowing the ſandy grave 
French furze ſeed, they reckon a great improver of their land, and a 
Fitter of it ſor corn. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 

2. from. eta, Italian; fetzen, German.] A ſmall piece: 
as, to cut into fitters, Sinner. 

Frrz. . /. Norman, from fils, aon, French.] A ſon. 
Only uſed in law and genealogy : as Fitzherbers, the 

| ſon of Herbert; Fitzthomas, the ſon of Thomas; 


illegitimate children. 
FIVE. adj. Fp, Saxon, ] Four and one; half of ten. 
And five of them were wiſe, — were fooliſh, Matt, 
No perlon, no incident, but muſt be of uſe to carry on the main 
deſign: all things elſe are like fix fingers to the hand, when nature, 
which is ſuperfluous in nothing, can do her work with fSve, Dryden. 
Five herds, fue bleating flocks, his paſtures fill'd, Dryden. 
Our Britiſh youth loſe their tigure by that time they we fue and 


. 1 [264 1 n. 
3 Graſs. . . Cinquefoil z a ſpecies of 
over. 13 | 
Fives, 10 DOTY | 
1. A kind of play with a bowl. 
2. A diſeaſe of horſes. 


His horſe ſped with ſpavins, rayed with the yellows, paſt cure of 

the 7 and ſtark ſpoiled with the ſtaggers. ate. 

To F X. . a. 75 French; Aut, Latin.] 

r. To make faſt, firm, or ſtable, 
Hell hear'd th* unſufferable-noife, hell ſaw 

Heav'n ruining from heav'n, and would have Aled 

Atfrighted, but that fate had iũ d too deep 

Her dark foundations, and too fait had bound. 


2. To ſettle; to eſtabliſh invariably. 


Brighteſt ſeraph! tell 
In which of all theſe orbs hath man 
His fixed ſeat, or fixed ſeat hath none, 
But all theſe thining orbs his choice to dwell ! 
One loves ed laws, and the other arbitrary power. Temple. 
When cuſtom hath fixed his eating to certain ſlated periods, his 
Komach will expect victuals at the uſual hour. Locke. 
3. To direct without variation. | 
| Why are thine eyes Axt tothe ſullen earth, 
Gazing at that which ſeems to dim thy fight! Shake. Hen, VI. 
Thus while the Trojan prince aps (le his eyes, 


_ ... Fix'd on the walls with wonder and ſurprize. Dryd. An. 
4+ To deprive of volatility. 
We pronounce concerning gold, that it is fixed. Locke, 


5. To pierce; to transfix. A ſenſe purely Latin. 
While from the raging ſword he vainly flies, 
A bow of Reel ſhall fix Nis trembling thighs, 
6. To withhold from motion. 
To Fix. wv. . | | 


1. To ſettle the opinion; to determine the reſolution. 
If we would be happy, we muſt fix upon ſome foundation that 
+ Can never deceive us. IL Eftrange. 
He made himſelf their prey, 
T' impoſe on their belief, and Troy betray z 
Fix'd on his aim, and obſtinately bent 
To die undaunted, or to circumvent. 
Here hope began to dawn; reſoly'd to try, 
She ix d on this her utmoſt remedy, | : 
Death was behind; but hard it was to die. Dryden. 
In moſt bodies not propagated by ſeed, it is the colour we mutt fx 


3. To loſe volatility, ſo as to be malleable. 


In the midſt of molten lead, when it beginneth to congeal, make 


that hole, and the quickſilver will fx and run no more, and endure 
the hammer, Bacen's Natural Hiftory, 
FIXATION. v. J. French. ] 


1. Stability; firmneſs; ſteadineſs. 


your ſoul's than your kingdom's peace. 
2. Reſidence in a certain place. 
To light, created in che firſt day, God gave no proper place or 
fixation. Raleigh's Hiſtory of the World. 
3. Confinement; forbearance of excurſion, 

They are ſubjeR to errors from a narrowneſs of ſoul, a fixation 

and confinement of thought to a few objects. Watts. 
4. Want of 5 deſtruction of volatility. 

Upon the compound body three things are chiefly to be obſerved; 
the colour, the ſragility or pliantneſs, and the volatility or fixation, 
compared with the ſimple bodies. | acon, 

It is more difficult to make gold of other metals leſs ponderous 
and leſs materiate, than to make ſilver of lead or quickſilver, both 
which are more ponderous than filverz ſo that they need rather a 
degree of Hxatlon than any condenſation. Bacon, 


5. Reduction from fluidity to firmneſs, 


King Charles. 


om fixed. | i 
1, Certainly; firmly; in a manner ſettled and eſtabliſhed. 
If we ex that the diſtinction of ſpecies, or ſorts, is fixed/y 
eſtabliſhed by the real and ſecret conſtitutions of things, Locke, 
2. Stedfaſtly. . 3 = 
Omnipotency, omniſciency, and infinite goodneſs e h 
ſpirit while it rh looks hom: | Bu 
FiixEDNE8s, . / 8 | 
1. Stability; firmneſs. 
2. Want or loſs of volatility. 
Fixedneſs, or a power to remain in the fire unconſumed, is an 
2 always accompanies our complex idea ſigniſied by —w——_—_ 
4. 


the 
ret. 


gold. 
3. Solidity; coherence of parts. 
Fluid or ſolid comprehend all the middle degrees between extreme 
fixedneſs and coherency, and the moſt rapid inteſtine motion of the 
particles of bodies. 5 Bentley. 
4. Steadineſs; ſettled opinion or reſolution. 
A fixedneſs in religion will not give my conſcience leave to conſent 
to innovations. ing Charles, 


Fi XI DIT Y. #- Mong Nee Coherence of parts, 
oppoſed to volatility, A word of Boyle. 
Bodies mingled by the fire are differing as to the fxid/ty and vo- 
latility, and yet are ſo combined by the firſt operation of the fire, 
that itſelf does ſcarce afterwards ſeparate them. Boyle. 


Fi'x1TY. n. / [ fixit?, French.) Coherence of parts, 
oppoſed to volatility. 

And are not the ſun and fixed ſtars great earths vehemently hot, 
whoſe heat is conſerved by the greatneſs of the bodies, and the 
mutual action and reaction between them, and the light which they 
emit, and whoſe parts are kept from fuming away, not only by 
their Fxity, but alſo by the vaſt weight and denſity of the atmoſpheres 
incumbent upon them ? Newton's Opticks. 


FrixTurs. 2. /. [from x.] 


| 1. Poſition, 


— Cymbetine. 


Fitzroy, the ſon of the king. It is commonly uſed of | 


: Milton, | 


Mien. 


Sandys. 


Dryden's Æn. | 


on, and are moſt led by. ke, 
2, Toreſt; to ceaſe; to wander. | 
Your kindneſs baniſhes your fear, 
Reſolv'd to fix for ever here. Waller. 


a little dent, and put quickſilver, wrapped in a piece of linen, in | 


Your fixation in matters of religion will not be more neceſſary for 


Salt diſſolved upon e returns to its affected cubes. Clanv. 
[Fi DL x. adv, 0 r 


The Fxtwre of her eye hath motion in t, 
| As we were mock'd with art; Shakeſp. Nine, ; Tile, 
2. Stable preſſi ure, | 
The firm fxture of thy foot would give an excellent motion to 
gat. Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor, 
3. Firmneſs; ſtable ſtate, 
Frights, changes, horrours, 
Divert and crack, rend and deracinate 
The unity and married calm of ſtates 
* Quite ſrom their "era Shak 
Fi'z C10. x. /. A kind of dart or 
ſeamen ſtrike fiſh, n 
Can'ſt thou with fzgigs pierce him to the quick, 
Or in his ſkull thy barbed trident ſtick ? Sandy's Job. 
Fra'py. adj. | flacadus, Latin.) Soft; not firm; 
gor yielding to the touch. 
Paleneſs, a weak pulſe, palpirations df the heart, abby and black 
are ſymptoms of weale fibres. Arbnthnot, 
* Pulls out the rags contriv'd to prop "fg 
„Her flabby dugs and down they drop. ; * 
Fu x'B1L E. adj. [ fabilic, Latin.] Blown about by the 
wind; ſabjeR to be blown: . Dia. 
FLA'CCID, adj. ¶ flaccidus, Latin.) Weak; limberg 
not ſtiff; lax; not tenſe. | 
The bowing and inclining the head is found in the great flower of 
the ſun: the cauſe 1 take to be is, that the part againſt which the 
ſun beateth waxerh more faint and Faccid in the ſtalk, and thereby 


9 * 
. 


« Troilus and Cru. 
arpoon with which 


leſs able to ſupport the flower. Bacon. 
They whoſe muſcles are weak or flarcid, are unapt to pronounce 
the letter y. Holder's Elements of Speech. 


The ſurgeon ought to vary the diet as he finds the fibres are too 
Favcid and produce funguſes, or as they harden and produce cal- 
lolities, | Arbuthnot on Diet. 

FLacci'pitr. x. / {from flarcid.] Laxity; limberneſs ; 
want of tenſion; want of ſtiffneſs. 

There is neither fluxion nor pain, but N joined with in · 
ſenſibility. iſeman't Surgery. 
To {oe v. 1. [flaggeren, Dutch; pleogan, Saxon, 

to fly. | / 
1. To hang looſe without ſtiffneſs or tenſions 

Beds of cotton wool hung up between two trees, not far from the 
ground in which, fugging down in the middle, men, wives and 
children lie together. x £ Abbot. 

The jades ; 


That drag the tragick melancholy night, | 
Who with their drowſy, flow, and flagging wings 
Clip dead men's graves. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
It kveps thoſe, lender aerjal bodies ſeparated and firetched out, 
which otherwiſe, by teaton of their flexibleneſs and weight, would 
fag «ek ˙ʃÜ- Boyle's Spring of the Air. 
Like a hery meteor ſunk the ſun, 
The iſe of a ſtorm ; the ſhifting gales | 
Forfake by fits, and fill the Hagging ſails. 
2. To grow ſpiritleſs or dejected. 
| y Nagging ſoul Nies under her own pitch, 
Like tow! in air too damp, and lags along + 
As if the were a body in a body: 
My ſenſes too are dyll and ſtupify'd, 
Their edge rebated : ſure ſome ill approaches. Dryd. D. Sebaft. 
3- To grow feeble: to loſe vigour. TE 
Juice in language is ſomewhat leſs than blood : for if the wordy 
be but becoming and ſignifying, and the ſenſe gentle, there is juice: 
but where that wanteth, the language is thin, flagging, poor, ſtarved, 
ſcarce covering the bone, and ſhews like ſtones ia a ſack: ſome men, 
to avoid redundancy, run into that; and while they ftrive to hinder 
ill blood or juice, they loſe their good. Ben Fonſon's Diſcoveries, 
His Romaah will want victuals at the uſual hour, either fretting 
itſelf into a troubleſome excels, or Hagging into a downright want 
of appetite, | Locle. 
Fame, when it is once at a ſtand, naturally flagt and languiſhes. 
| Addifon's Spectator. 


Dryden, 


If on ſublimer wings of love and praiſe, 
My love above the ſtarry vault. I raiſe, 
Lur'd by ſome vain conceit of pride or luſt, 
I fag, I drop, and flutter in the dutt,  Arbuthnot. 
He ſees a ſpirit hath been raiſed againſt him, and he only watches till 
it begins was, he goes about watching when to devour us. Swift. 
The pleaſures of. the town begin to flag and grow languid, 
way daily to cruel inroads from the ſpleen. - 


0 FLAG. UV, a. 


1. Jo let fall into feebleneſs; to ſuffer to droop. 
Take heed, my dear, youth flies apace ; : 
1a, 


iving 
wift, 


As well as C Time is blind: 
Soon mult thole glories of thy ſace 
The fate of vulgar beauty find: 0 
The thouſand loves, that arm thy potent eye 
Muſt drop their quivers, ag their wings, and die. Prior. 
2. [From fag, a ſpecies of ſtone.] To lay with broad 
one. | 
The ſides and floor were all flagged with excellent marble. Sandys, 
A white ſtone uſed for Sagging floors. Woodward on Fojſulss 
FLAG. . /. . the verb.] . 
1. A water plant with a bladed leaf and yellow flower, 
ſo called from its motion in the wind. 
She took an ark of bulruſhes, and laid it in the flags 
river's brink. | 2 
Can bulruſhes but by the river grow? 


Can flags there flouriſh where no waters flow? 
There 


by the 
* ii. 3. 


Sandyt. 
divers fiſhes that caſt their ſpawa on flags or ſtones. 
Walton's age: 


Mortimer: TW 
y 


of a ſhip or land- forces, 
at ſea, or regiments are di- 


Cut ag roots, and the roots of other weeds. 
2. 'The colours or enfi 
which ſignals are ma 
ſtinguiſhed in the field. 
Theſe flags of France that are advanced here, 
Before the eye and prof pect of your town, h 
Have hither march'd to your endamagement. Shakeſ, K. Johr. 
He hangs out as many flags as he deſeryeth veſſels; ſquare, if 
ſhips; if gallies, pendants. Sandyt 'Travels. 
moctacies are leſs ſubject to ſedition than where there are ſtirps 
of nobles: for if mens eyes are upon the perſons, it is for the bu- 
ſineſs ſake as fitteſt, and not for agi of pedigree, Bacon, 
| Let him be girt | 
Wich all the griſly legion that troop 
Under the footy flag of Acheron, 
Harpies and hydras, ot all the monſtrous forms 
"Twixt Africa and Inde, I'll find him out, 
And force him to reſtore his purchaſe back, 
Or og him by e to a "yy _— Milton, 
he French and Spaniards, when your flags appear, 
Forget their hatred, od conſent to far. 1 Waller. 
The interpretation of that article about the Hag, is a ground at 
pleaſure for opening a war. | Temple. 
In either's Fag the golden ſerpents bear, 
EreCting creſts alike, like volumes rear, | 
And mingle friendly hiffings in the air. D 's 
Then they, whoſe mothers, frantick with their fear, 
In woods and wilds the {age of Bacchus bear, 


And lead his dances with dichevell'd hair, Dryden's Ain. 
3. 4 ſ * of ſtone uſed for ſmooth pavements, [fache, 
old French. 


Part of two flags ſtriated, but deeper on one fide than the other. 
| ; Woodward on Foſſils. 
Flagſtone will not ſplit, as ſlate does, being found formed into 
Jags, or thin plates, which are no other than fo many ſtrata. 
bodward on Feffils, 


W. 
e 1. J. [from flag and mm. A * 


- 


FLA 
for (weeping flags or pavements, commonly made of 


birch-twigs, or of the leaves of the dwarf palm, im- 1 11 the nout.} Jo form in! flakes or | 4+ n That pu of the bation wid 
* ported from Spain. ander] bodies looſely l. | 5 reaches _ the curtain to the face, and defend & 
LAG-OFFICKR, . J. [fag and officer 4 A comm : Prom the bleak pole no winds inclement blow, 1 _— ace, the flank and the curtain, Hos 
of a ſquadron, Mold the round hail, or Fake the fleecy ſnow. opel / | To FLANK. v. 2. x ny, 
Facet FAR TAPS The Cp which the [RS eee 
- « Ho Þ» | 14 . OOIC Es. 


commander of a fleet is. 


8 1, J. [ fog and r A grub bred in ], Looſely hangin to ther, 
wa aces amon ags or je . ſteal: . 54 "Wo 
He wil in the three 2 Socks blts a flag-worm, or a green And flaky darkneſt 5 ales within the Eaſt. Shakeſp. Rich: III. 


gentle, Walton's Angler, 
Fl Ar. 1. J. [ fagealet, French.] A ſmall flute; a 
ſmall inſtrument of wind muſick, 
Play us a leſſon on your fageler, More's Divine Dlalogues. 
FLAGELLA'TION, . [from fogetl, Latin.) The uſe 


of the ſcourge. RY OP 2. Lying in layers or ſtrata; broken Into Hatun, \ 
As morning n 'r and flagellation end. Garth's Diſpenſ. FLAM. u. / [A cant word of no certain etymology. 


4 
F.n/aGcinuys, . J. [from fHaggy.] Laxity ; limberneſs ; 
want of tenſion, | 
FAN. adj. [from fag.) 
1. Weak ; lax; limber; not iff; not tenſe, 
| His fog wings, when forth he did diſplay, 
Were like two ſails, in which the hollow win 
Is gather'd full, and worketh ſpeedy way. 
hat baſking in the ſun thy bees may lye, 
And reſting there, their Faggy pinions dry. Dryden' 
2. Weak in taſte; inſipid. 2 
Graſt an apple-cion upon the ſtock of a colewort, and it will bear 
« great flaggy apple, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
FLAGITI US, adj. [from flagitius, Latin. ] 
1. Wicked; villanous ; atrocious. 
No villainy or get action was ever 
upon a due enquiry into the cauſes of it, it will be ſound, that a lye 
Was firlt or lail the principal engine to effect it, South, 
There's no working upon a flagitiour and perverſe nature by 


Falry Queen, 
s Virgil. 


yet committed, but, 
| 


kindneſs and diſcipline, L' Eftrange. the ſultan, after having ordered all the lights to be * out, gave 
» Firlt, thoſe 1 times, = bore to enter the houſe, find out the . 75 a” 4 
regnant with unknown crimes eat, | 4 on's Guardtan, 
Conſplre to violate the nuptial bed; Roſcommon. | FLAME, u. 7 flamma, Latin; flamme, French. 
Perjury is a crime of fo hee a nature, we cannot be too | | Light emitted from fire. | 
car*tul - cel a 7 atk it, Addiſon. Is not flame a vapour, fume, or exhalation heated red hot, that 
N Wi in me * 1 "apr ry remain, Is, ſo hot as to ſhine? For bodies do not flame without emitting a 
8 ee 30 ti Fm ure in We 
; - F at flame, what lightning e'er 
: Guin vf . _ in thele agilen times. Y Pope, | 80 quick page Para r 4 Cowley. 
, . 


He dies, fad outcaſt of each church and ſtate, 
And, harder (till, fag/tiont yet not great. 


Pope. 

F. * ITIOUSNESS, x, / [from agitiouß.] Wickednels; 

villany. | 

Fr.a\gon, #. J. | flacced, Welſh; plaxe, Saxon ; flaſte, 

Daniſh ; /agon, French; fiaſco, Italian; faſeo, Spa- 
niſh,) A veſſel of drink with a narrow mouth. 

A mad rogue ! he pour'd a fagon of Rheniſh on my head once. 


Shakefpeare's Hamlet, Lofty and bold but negligently dreſt, Waller. 
More had ſent him by a ſuitor in Chancery two filver Hagans. 4. Ardour of inclination. 
Bacon's Apophth, Smit with the love of kindred arts we came, 
Did they coin piſipots, bowls, and age And met congeneal, mingling fame with flame. Pope. 
Int“ officers of horſe and dragoons ? Hudibras. 5. Paſſion of love. 
His truſty Fagon, full of potent juice, My heart's on flame, and does like fire 
Was 4 85 Om thin BY age and 2 i 22 N 0 Cowley, 
no flagon walks the round, that none ſhou in - d in flame | 
"They e * e, or Mint him in his drink.  Dryd, Juv. N of -- 20x E Cowley, 
FL N'GRANCY, . 7. Hagrantia, Latin, ] Burning; heat; No warning of th' approaching flame 
re, Swiltly like Waden death it came: 
Luſt cauſeth a fagrazey in the eyes, as the fight and the touch I lov'd the moment I beheld, Granville, 


are the things delized, and therefore the ſpirits refort to thoſe parts, 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory, 
Fiin/axant, adj. [fagrans, Latin.) | 
1. Ardent; burning; eager. It is 
tively, 
A thing which filleth the mind with comfort and heavenly de- 
Wight, irteth up fagrant defires and atteRtions, correſpondent unto 
that which the words contain, Hooker, 

2. Glowing ; fluſhed, | 

Seo Sapho, at hor toilet's greaſy taſk, 
Then iſſuing gra to an evening maik: 

8 morning infects, that in muck 


always uſed figura- 


gun | 
$hine, bus, and Ry- blow in the nag fun. Pope, 
J. Red; imprinted red, 
"Their common loves, a le ed abandon'd pack, 
The beadle's lach till fogran? on their back. Prior, 


4+ Notorious; qr, into novice, 

When fraud is great, it furniſhes weapons to defend itſelf; and 
at worſt, if the crimes be fo flagrant that a man is laid aſide out of 
pertect hame, he retires loaded with the ſpoils of the nation, Swift, 

With equal poize let (teddy juſtice fway, 


And er with certain vengeance pay; | 
: Nut, "till the Profe are clear, the oke delay, Smith, 
Fiacka'rion, . / | fagrs, Latin.) Burning. Die. 


Fin/aarary, nf. L and fa.) The ſtaff oy which 
the flag is fixed, | | 
"The Juke, leſs numerous, but in courage more, 
On wings of all the winds to combat flies : 
His murdering guns a loud detiance roar, 
2 And bloody crofles on his Hg rife. Dryd, Ann, Aud. 
Fi Attn % | fagellem, Latin ; Agel. 83 The 
inſtrument with which grain is beaten out of the car ; 
the tool of the threſher, | 
Our tollliers, like the night-owl's lazy flight, 
Q like 4 lazy ether with a fat, | 
Fell Na, down ax if they truck their friends. Shut, II. v. VI. 
| When in one nights ere glimple of morn, 
His thadowy Fat! Hath thieth'd the corn, 
That ten day labourers could not end. 
ln this pile (hall reign a mighty prince, 
Neun tor 4 tovurge of wit, and fail of ſenſe. 


Ihe dextron handling of the Fail, or the 
workmen with aht tos, did not hinder 


Milton, 


Dryden, 
plough, and being good 
Gideon's and Cincinna- 


un iki in arms and government, Lede. 
Ie thrviher, ek, could o'er the queen prevail z 0 
The proverb lays, ho tence againſt a fail, Swift, 


FLAKE. ». /. n Latin. 
1. Any thing that appears looſely held together, like a 


Hoe ot wool, 
Ciunton circles, like red 4% in the element, when the wea- 
We. is hwotieft, Ni. 

Aud hem his wide devouring oven ſent 
A #44 of We, that futhing tn his beard, 
Min all amas'd, and amel made attear'd. Fairy Queen, 
be earth in tamriimes creed wich inen two or three teet deep, 
made up only of inte Fader or piccer of ice. wack, 
Small drops of « milling rains ending through a freezing au, do 
each vf them thoot hats woe of thele Mute icictes ; which, being 
miied by the wind, in their fall ate broken, and cluſtered together 
Its final parcels, which we call Fate: of ſhow, Grewe's Co/meleg, 
Vpoa throwing in a Rvne the water built tor a contlerable time 
a4 at the lame vine are teu little fates of Iv att tu ups Addif 

3, A ftratum; layer; film ; lamina. 
The Math of his tough Reck ts liiinly bound, 
A bib io bt led by a wound, 


Sandye. 


FAK v. adj. [from Hale. 


thou can'ſt do, and what not. South. 
FLA'MBEAU. n. J. [French.] A tighted torch. 
The king ſeized a fHambeau with zeal to deſtroy. Dryden. 


2, Fire, 


3. Ardour of temper or imagination; brightneſs of tancy ; 


2. Jo thine like flame. 


FLA 


The teeth cut away great fakes of the metal, till it recei the 


Genu. 


The trumpet road, long flaky flames expire, 
With ſparks that ſeem to let the world on 

Hence, when the ſnows in Winter ceaſe to weep 
And undiffoly'd their faly texture keep; : 
The banks with eaſe their humble ſtreams contain, 
Which ſwell in Summer, and thoſe banks diſdain. 


P pe. 


Hlachm. 


” 


A falſehood; a lye; an illuſory pretext. 
A A flam now enſeleſs than the rog ry 

f old aruſpicy and aug' ry. 

"Till theſe — dan prove the things, ordered by our church, to 
be either intrinſically unlawful or indecent, all pretences or pleas of 
conſcience to the contrary are nothing but cant and cheat, fam and 
deluſion. South, 
What are moſt of the hiſtories of the world but lyes? Lyes im- 
N and conſigned over as a perpetual abuſe and flam 12 
erity. ; South, 

„ FAM. w. a, [from the noun.) To deceive with a 


lye, Merely cant. 
For ſo our ignorance was flamm'd, ; 
To damn ourſelves t' avoid being damn'd. Hudibras. 
God is not to be flammed off with Iyes, who knows exactly what 


Hudibras. |. 


As the attendants carried each of them a flambeau in their hands, 


Jove, Prometheus? theft allow); | 
"The flames he once ſtole from thee, grant him now. Cowley. 


vigour of thought, 
Ot all our elder plays, 
This and Philaſter have the Fade fame z 
Great are their ſaults, and glorious is their fame ? 
In both our Engliſh genius is expreſt, 


To VLAME. w. . [from the noun.] : 
1. Tosſhine as fire; to burn with emiſſion of light, 
Can you think to blow out the intended fire your city is ready 
to flame in, with ſuch weak breath as this? Shakeſp. 
He tell faming through th' ethereal (ky 125 | 
ilton, 


To bottomlets perdition. 
Hell all around 
As one great furnace flam'd. Milton, 


Behold it like an ample curtain ſpread, 
Now ſtreak'd and glowing with the morning red 3 
Anon at noon in 1 yellow bright, 
And chuſing fable for the peaceful night. 
3. To break out in violence of paſſion. | 
LAMECO'LOURED, adj, ¶ flame and colour, Of a bright 
ellow colour. 


"Tis ſtrong, and it does indifferent 


Prior. 


well in famecoloured 8 

Shakeſpeare's Twoelfih mY ts 
Auguſt (hall bear the form of a young man of a fierce and cho- 
lerick alpect, in a flamecoloured garment. ; Peacham, 
FLA'MEN. 4. /. [Latin.] A prieſt ;- one that officiates 
in ſolemn offices. 

"Then fir the amen taſted living food ; 
: Next his grim idol ſmear'd with human blood. 
Flammant'iiry. nf. [ famma, png The quality 
of admitting to be ſet on fire, ſo as to blaze. 
la the ſulphur of bodies torritied, that is, the oily, fat and unc- 

ous parts, coulilt the principles of flammability, Brown. 
FLlamMa'rioNn, . J. | flammatic, Latin.] The act of 
ſetting on flame. 


White or cryſtalline arſenick, being artificial, and ſublimed with 
ſalt, will not endure lx. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 


Fra'murovs, ad), [ fammens, Latin. ] Conliſting of 
flame; reſembling flame. | 

This fammeors light is not over all the body. Brown, 
FLaMMt'yirous, adj, [ fammifer, Lat.] Bringing flame. 
itt. 


Pope, | 


Fiamwi'vonous, adj, [famma, and wono, Latin.) 
Vomiting out flame, Diet, 
Fu aN adj, [from une. 
1. Inflamed ; burning; blazing. 
My thoughts impriſon'd in my ſecret woes, 
With fury breaths do iflue oft in found, Stdney, 
2, Having the nature of flame, 
The vital {ſpirits of living creatures are a ſubſtance compounded 


of an airy and e matter ; and though air and flame, being tree, 
will not well mingle, yet bound in by a body they will. 3 
FLANK. . / [fanc, French, according to Menage, 
from a«yw; more probably from „eu, Latin. 
1. Tu part of the fide of a quadruped near the hinder 
thigh. 8 
The belly hall be eminent by ſhadowing the fark. 
2, [In men. | The lateral part of the lower belly, 
e faid, and pois'd in air, the jav'lin fent : 
Thwugh Paris“ thield the forceful weapon went, 
His curtlet pierces, and his garment rends, 
„Aud glancing downward near his fart deſcends, 
3. The fide of any army or fleet, 
Great ordnance and tmali hot thundered 


Peacham, 


in 4 vd. 
Gray was appointed to ſtand on the le 
might take the faxt of the anerns, 


+» 
- 


Havward, 


2. To be poſted ſo as to overlook or command aby 0 


3. To ſecure on che fide. 


FLANX IR. 2. J. [from flank. 


Fee. 


| and ſhowered upon out 
men 9 0 the rampier in ont, and tom the galltes that lay at fea 


Bacen's War wit Spar, 
it deg in lech tort as he 


FLA 


| Jo right and left the front 
Divided, and to either flank retir'd. 


M; I ON); 


on the ſide, 
With fates avetſ againſt their king's comm 
Arm'd on the right, and on the left they ſtand 
And flank the : 


Duden A, | 
By the rich ſcent we found our petfum'4 prey, 
Which, fant'd with rocks, did cloſe in covert lay, Dy 


A fortificatizn et 


with the loſs of their ſel 
beaten by the Spaniards out of their W and fin 
retire, A; Knellei's H of the 7 0 
Like ſtorms of Hail the ſtones fell down from bob wh, 
Caſt from the bulwarks, fankers, ports, and tower. 
To FLAINK IR v. a, | flanguer, Fre | 
lateral fortifications, 
FLa'NNEL., 1. / [gwlanen; Welſh ; from 
Davies.) A ſoft nappy ſtuff of wool; 
I cannot anſwer the Welch flannel. Shalyjuh 
FLAP. u. /. [loppe, Saxon, ] | 
1. Any thing that hangs broad and looſe, faſtened ai 
by one fide. RITA in | 
'There is a r proviſion for the windpipe; that 
ginous flap ah, ang the ere of the W ir hat wu | 
cavity jor the admiſſion of the air, Bale 
Some ſurgeons make a crucial incifion, upon the ſuppoſit thu 
the wound will more eaſily heal by turning down the * Shey 
2. The motion of any thing broad and looie. 
3. [A diſeaſe in horſes.] | 
hen a horſe has the flaps, you may pereceive kis ti fal 
on both ſides of his mouth; and that which is in the Vile 
like the white of an egg: cut ſome flaſhes with a knife, und ny 
it once with ſalt, and it will cure. Farrier' Dig, 
To FLAP. v. g. [from the noun.] 
1. To beat with a flap, as flies are beaten. 
A hare, hard put to it by an eagle, took ſanctuary in a ditch; 
a beetle: the — apt off the former, and e bigs 


1 L'Efrany, 
Yet let me flap this bug with gilded wings, 
This painted child of dirt, that ſtinks and tings, Pl 
2. To move with a flap or noife made by the ſtwke of 
any thing broad. 
With fruitleſs toil 
Flap filmy pinions oft, to extricate 
Their feet in liquid ſhackles bound. 
Three times, all in the dead of night, 
A bell was heard to ring; 
And ſhrieking at her window thrice 
The raven fapp'd his wing. 
To FLAP, v. u. 
1. To ply the wings with noiſe. 
'Tis common for a duck to run flapping and fluttering away, u f 
maimed to carry people from her _ L' Hf. 
The dire flupping on the ſhield of Turnus, and fluttering about ty 
head, 'diſheartened him in the duel. f Dryden' Au, 
2. To fall with flaps or broad parts depending, 
When ſuffocating miſts obſcure the morn, 
Let thy worſt wig, long us'd to ſtorms, be worn; 
This knows the powder'd footman, and with care 
Beneath his Fapping hat ſecures his hair. Gay's Trivu, 


FLA PENA ON, u. /. [from a dragon ſuppoſed to breaths 


out ſo as to command the fi 


the aſſault, 
The Turks, diſcou 


rench, ] To dent 


$wlan, wel, 


Phi 


Ticke, 


re. 

1. A play in which they catch raifins out of burning 
brandy, and, extinguiſhing them by cloſing the mouth, 
eat them. : 

2. 'The thing eaten at flapdragon. 
He plays 3 quoits well, and 9 and fennel, and drink 
candles ends for flapdragons, and rides the wild mare with th 
boys, Shakeſpeare's Hemy IV, 
To FL. Ar DRAGON, v. a. [from the noun, ] To ſwallo; 

ſee how the ſe 


to devour, Low cant, 
Rut to make an end of the ſhip, to Par 
Shakeſpeare's Winter's ale. 
[fap and car.] Having looſe ul 
broad ears, 
A whoreſon, beetle-headed fapeared knave. Shaleſpuat 
To FLARE. v. 4. [from flederen, to flutter, Dutch 
Skinner; perhaps accidentally changed from glare) 
1. To glitter with tranſient luſtre. | 
| Doctrine and life, colours, and light, in one 
When they combine and mingle, bring 
A ſtrong regard and awe; but ſpeech alone 
Doth vaniſh like a Faring thing, 
And in the ear, not conſcience, ring. 
2. To glitter offenſively, 
When the ſun begins to fling 
His flaring beams, me, goddeſs, bring 
To arched walks of twilight groves. 
3- To be in too much light, 
cannot ſtay 
Haring in ſunſhine all the day. ; 
4. To flutter with a ſplendid ſhow. 
| She ſhall be looſe enrob'd, 
Wich ribbands pendant fFaring bout her 
FLASH. u. /. [G, Min/hew, 
1. A ſudden, quick, tranſitory blaze. 
When the crols blue lightning ſeem'd to open 
The breaſt of heav'n, I did prefent myſelf 1 Caſes 
Ev'n in the aim and very of it. ee N 
ö bs | ile 
We ſee a fh of a piece is ſeen ſooner _ 3 1 Natural Hifor 
One with a fa begins, and ends in ſmoak; 
The other out ot ſmoak brings glorious light. Roſcom® 
And as /Egeon, when with heaven he trove, 
Defy'd the forky lightning from atar, 
At tifty mouths is | Hr breath expires, 
And flaſb for flaſh returns, and fires for fires» 
2, Sudden burſt of wit or merriment. 1 
Where be your gibes now ? your gambols? your ſongs „ 
of 8 that were wont 5 5 - ein — 10 
icked men preter the light s of a wan zel 
for a while ſuf — RAGE and hide the finner from —_ 
to ſuch diſcourſes as awaken conſcience. 
3. A ſhort tranſient ſtate. 
The Ferfians and Macedonians had it for a f.. 
4. A body of water driven by violence. 
To FLASH, v. u. 
1. To glitter with a quick and tranſient 
This ſalt powdered, and put into a crucible, was 
of well kindled charcoal, made to fab divers ume, 
melted niue. 


* 


it. 8 
FLA'PEARED, adj. 


head, Sbala har. 


Dryd. A 


Races. 


I, j 
as, 7 at like 
11 


" 


24 To burſt out into any kind of violence. 


1 


me — ev'ry lidur | 

; rime or other 3 
hat ſets ov all ts la. ; Shake le Dux wow 

* — ak out into wit, merriment, or bri ht thought, 


, to an irregular greatneſs of thought. 
They al out ſometimes into a — on the Claſſicks. 


To ſtrike up large bodies of water from 


arms by. rudely flaſb'd | 1 
ind all his armour ſwep ; | 
The 11 the blood ad filth away was waſh'd. Fairy Queen. 
That a ter be with a ſtick or oar, the ſame caſteth a 
11 hone and the drops reſemble ſparkles of fire. Carew, 
Giing 1. J. (from flaſh.) A man of more * 
3 ali i, 
re Ity. 1 
of . _ _ i from ap. With empty ſhow; 
| at real power of wit, or ſolidity of thought. 
: from flaſh. | 
sv. 2 ſolid; ſhowy without ſubſtance. 
J. ** cannot fathom the whole extent of a large diſcourſe, 


and night he wrongs 


day 


urface. | 
the COU is raging 
yes about, 


Halo 57 the Soul, Dedication. 
iſt, their lean and faſoy ſongs . 
Ree — abend ipes of wretched ſtraw. Miton, 
This mean conceit, this darling myſtery, Rf 
hich thou thibk'ſt nothing, friend! thou ſhalt not buy z 
3 1 change ſor all the faſhy wit Dryden's Perf. 
[From flaccidus, Skinner. ] Inſipid; without force or 
. Lr 
ſpinit C diſtilled waters, fa/by things. 
pie books ares like common diſtilled waters, n . 
ſt offend in fruits, herbs and roots, are bitter, 
Lg — —_— ANY | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
1 . % N rench. ] | 
le: A ve el. 
4 1 ſor the Bourdeaux you may free] aſk; : 
But the Champaigne is to each man his b Xing. | 
F r-ho . i 
FA pi in a ſkilleſs ſoldier's faſt 81. = | 
on fire. | N 0 care. 
rtr. v. j (fromflaſt.] A veſſel in which viands 
The filyer ſtands with golden flaſkets grac'd, Pope's Odyſey. 
FLAT. adj. [ plat, French. | 
1. Horizontally level without inclination. 


Thou, all-ſhaking thunder, 2 | 
Strike flat the thick rotundity o' th* world. Shake. K. Lear, 
Virtue could ſee to do what virtue would 
her own radiant light) though ſun and moon 


B 
in the fat ſea ſunk. Milton. 
Nec Le roofed to walk upon, ſo that every bomb that 
{11 n them would take effect. | Addiſon on Italy. 


zmooth; without protuberances. 
F hs Jawning of the next day we might plainly difcern it was a 
lind fat to our fight; and full of boſcage. mak; 
3. Not elevated; fallen; not erect. 
Ceaſe t admire, and beauty's plume 


| fat, and ſhrink into a trivial toy, ERR 
3 ſudden (lighting quite abaſht, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


J. Level with the ground. 
4 Le In them is zielt taught, and eaſieſt learnt, 
What makes a nation happy, and keeps it fo, ; 

What ruins kingdoms, and lays cities Har. Milton's Par. Reg. 

That Chriſt-church ſtands above ground, and that the church of 


WW Wetminſter lies not fat upon it, is your lordſhip's commendation. 


South, 
c, Lying proſtrate; lying along. 7 
ET Pig wood-born — Gl by her Hat, 
And worſhip her as goddeſs of the wood. Fatry Queen. 
That lamentable wound, 
Which laid that wretched prince flat on the ground, Daniel. 
6. le painting.] Wanting relief; wanting prominence 
of the figures. 


J. Taſteleſs; inſipid; dead; . 
He, like a puling cuckold, would drink up Pg 
The lees and dregs of a fat tamed piece. Shak, Troil. and Cref. 
Tate ſo divine! that what of ſweet before | 
Hach touch'd my ſenſe, flat ſeems to this and harſh@ Aion, 
The miry fields, 
Rejoicing in rich mold, moſt ample fruit 
of beauttous form produce; pleaſing to ſight, 
But to the tongue inelegant and fat. 
$. Dull; unanimated; frigid. | 
Short ſpeeches fly abroad like darts, and are thought to be ſhot 
out of ſecret intentions; but as for large diſcourſes, they are fat 
things, and not ſo much noted. Bacon; 
Some ſhort excurſions of a broken vow 
He made indeed, but fat inſipid ſtuff. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 
9. Depreſſed; ſpiritleſs; dejected. | 
1 feel my genial ſpirits droop, 
My hopes all Fat, nature within me ſeems 
In all her functions weary of herſelf. 
10, Unpleaſing; taſteleſs. 
low weary, ſtale, flat and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the uſes of this world! Shakeſpeare's Flamlet, 
To one firmly perſuaded of the reality of heavenly happineſs, and 
earneſtly deſirous of obtaining it, all earthly ſatisfactions muſt needs 
look little, and grow flat and unſavoury. Atterbury's Sermons, 


11. Peremptory; abſolute; downright. 

His horſe with far tiring taught him, that diſcreet ſtays make 
(peedy journeys. Sidney. 
, Us a flat wrong to puniſh the thought or purpoſe of any before 
it be enacted; for true Juſtice puniſheth nothing but the evil act or 
wicked word, _ State of Ireland. 

As it is in the nature of all men to love liberty, ſo they become 
Fat libertines, and fall to all licentiouſneſs. Spenſer, 

You ſtart away, | 
And lend no ear unto my purpoſes; 

Thoſe priſoners you ſhall keep: 
I will, that's fat, Shalgſpeare's Henry IV. 
Thus repuls'd, our final hope n 

Is fat deſpair: we muſt exaſperate 
Th' Almighty Victor to ſpend all his 
And that muſt end us. 
If thou fin in wine or wantonneſs, 
Boa not thereof, nor make thy ſhame thy gloty 
_ gets pardon by ſubmiſſivenels, 
But he that boaſts, ſhuts that out of his ſtory, 
He makes far war with God, and doth defy, | 


Philips. 


Milton's Agoniftes. 


rage, 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


With his meer clod of earth, the ſpacious tky. Flerbert, 
You had broke and robb'd his houſe, 
And ſtole his taliſmanique louſe; 
And all his new-tound old inventions, 
. With far felonious intentions. Hudibras, 


Not ſhrill; not acute; not ſharp in ſound. 
of you Top the holes of a hawk's bell, it will make no rings but 
4' noiſe or rattle. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
g end of the windpipe is endued with ſeveral cartilages 
Se cles to contract or dilate it, as we would have our voice 
arp, N Ray on the Creation, 

LAT. u. /. 
A level; an extended plane. 


ſtrings of a | irgi i 
1 ute, viol, or virginals, give a far greater ſound 
Y reaſon of the knot, board and concave dere, than if there 


S Fiat of a board to let in the upper air 


| Flatly unjuſt, to bind with laws the free. 


FLA 


Becauſe the air receiveth great tinQure ſiotm the earth; expoſh 
fleſh or, fiſh, both _ a ſtake of wood ſome height above the earth, 
and upon the. fat of the earth. - ot Bacon, 
It comes near an artificial miracle to make divers diſtin emi- 
nences appear a flat by force of ſhadows, and yet the ſhadowy them- 
ſelves not to appear x  Watton's ArchiteFure, 
He has cut the fide of the rock into a fat. for a garden; and by 
laying vn it the waſte earth, that he has found in ſeveral of the 
neighbouring parts, furniſhed out a kind of luxury for a hermit, _ 

8 Aadaſſen on Italy. 
2. Even ground; not mountainous. 
, Now pile your duſt upon the quick and dead, 
Tim of this fat a mountain you have made, 
* r Pelion, or the ikyiſh head 5: ins 
Of blue Olympus, 7 Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
The way is ready and not long, | 
| ond a row of myrtles, on a, flat, 
Faſt by a mountain. 8 Milton's Paradiſe Los. 
3. A ſmooth low ground 3 to inundations. 
The ocean, overpeering o his liſt, 0 
20 not the flats with more impetuous haſte 
hen young Laertes, in a riotous head, 
O'erbears your officers. , , Shakeſpeare's Hamlet, 
All the infeQions, that the. ſun ſucks. up 
Sbaleſp. Tempeſt. 


4 


& © 


From bogs, fens, fats, on Proſpero fall. 
Half my pow'rs this night, 
Paſſing theſe lata, ara taken by the tidez * | 
Theſe Lincoln waſhes have devoured them. Shale. K. Fohn. 
4. Shallow; ſtrand; place in the ſea where the water is 
not on enough for ſhips,, 
I ſhould not ſee the ſandy hourglaſs run; ; 
But I ſhould think of ſhallows and of flats. Shakeſpeare. 
The difficulty is 2 great to bring them in or out through ſo 
many. Hale and ſands, if wind and weather be not very favourable. 
; _ Raleigh's Eſſays. 
Having newly left theſe grammatick flats find thallows, where 
they ſtuck unreaſonably, they are now turmoiled with their un- 
ballaſted wits in fathomleſs 2 unquiet deeps of controverſy. Milton. 
Full in the prince's paſſage hills of ſand, 
Amd dang'rout favs, in ſecret ambulh lay, 
Where the falſe tides ſkim o'er the cover'd land; 
And ſeamen with diſſembled depths betray. dex. 
uſt we now have occaſion of mere Hats and ſhallows, to the 
utter ruin of navigation? Bentley. 
ze The broad fide of a blade. N 
A darted mandate came 
From that great will which moves this mighty framez 
Bid me to thee, my royal charge, repair, 
Jo guard thee from the demons of the airz : ; 
= flaming ſword above 'em to diſplay, 
All keen and ground upon the edge of day, 
The far to ſweep the viſions from thy mind, 
| The edge to cut em through that ſtay behind. 
6. reflion of thought or language. | 
Milton's Paradiſe Loſt is admirable; but am 1 therefore bound 
to maintain, that there are no fats amongſt his elevations, when 
'tis evident he creeps along ſometimes for above an hundred lines 
together ? : ; | Dryden, 
7+ A ſurface without relief, or prominences. 
Are there then ſuch raviſhing charms in a dull unvaried fat; to 
make a ſufficient compenſation for the chief things of the ancient 
mountains, and for the precious things of the laſting hills? Bentley. 
To FLAT. v. a. [from the noun, ] 


1. To level; to depreſs; to make broad and ſmooth. 


Dryden. 


The ancients ſay, if you take two twigs of ſeveral ſtuit-trees, 


and flat them on the ſides, and bind them cloſe, and ſet them in 

the ground, they will come up in one ſtock. | Bacon, 
With horrid ſhapes ſhe does her ſons expoſe, 

Diſtends their ſwelling lips, and Fats their noſe, Creech, 


2. To make vapid. 


An orange, lemon and apple, wrapt in a linen cloth; being buried 
for a fortnight four feet deep within the earth, though in a moiſt 
place and rainy time, were become a little harder than they were; 
otherwiſe freſh in their colour, but their juice ſomewhat Hatied. 


; Bacon's N. { Hiſtory. 
To FLAT. w. n | MT UE AIM 
1. To grow flat: oppoſed to yell. 


1. To ſooth with praiſes ; to pleaſe with 


I burnt it the ſecond time, and obſerved the ſkin ſhrink; and the 


FLA 
1. To gtöw even or. level. | 
2. To = dull and infipid, , 


Here joys that endure for ever, freſh and in vigour, are oppoſed te 
ſatisfaftions that are attended with ſatiety and furſeits, and fatte# 
in the very taſting. 7 L' Eftrange 


Fla'TTER., . . Tom Jar.) The workman or in- 
ſtrument by which bodies are flattened. 

To FLA'TTER. v. a. [ fatter, French.] 8 

th wit! blandiſhments ; 
to gratify with ſervile obſequiouſneſs ; to gain by 
falſe W 5 d 

When! tell him he hates flatterers, | 

He ſays he does; being then moſt flattered. Shak, Jul. Cay. 

His nature is too noble for the world; 

He would not fatter Neptune for his trident; | 

Or [ove for's power to thunder: his heart's his mouth; ; 

What his breaſt forges that his tongue mutt vent; Shakeſp. 
He that flatreretÞ his neighbour, ſpreadeth a net for his feet. 


L 8 Prov. xxix. 55 
He fattereth himſelf in his own eyes; until his . be found 


” 


hateful, _ ah i , ff 
After this way of fatrering their willing bene factors out of part, 
they contrived another of forcing their unwilling neighbours out of all 


their poſſeſſions. ; Decay of Piety. 
Averſe alike to fattey or offend; opts 
I ſcorn to flatter you or any man. Newton's Ded. to Milt, 
2. To praiſe falſely. | 
Flatter'd crimes of a licentious age} | 
Provoke our cenſure; . Young, 
3. To pleaſe y to ſooth. This ſenſe is purely Gallick. 


A conſort of voices ſupporting themſelves by their different parts 
makes a harmony, pleaſingly fills the ears and fatrers them. 


3 Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
4. To raiſe falſe hopes. 4 | 
He, _— by oo 2 amiable. 
s thee, of fatt'ri es 
nalindful. = Milton. 


Fr a/TTERER. . . [from Hutter. ] One who flatters; a 


fawner; à wheedler ; one who endeavours to gain 
favour by pleaſing falſities. 
When I tell him he hates fatterers, 
He ſays he does z being then moſt flattered, Shak, Jul. Cæſ. 


Some praiſes proceed merely of flattery; and if he be an ordi- 

| nary flatterer, he will have certain common attributes, which ma 
ſerveevery man: if he be a cunning fatterer, which is a man's ſelt. 
But if he be an impudent Fatrerer, look wherein a man is conſcious 
to himſelf that he is moſt de fective, and is moſt out of countenance in 


himſelf, that will the Fatterer entitle him to perforce. Bacon. 
If we from wealth to poverty deſcend, 
Want gives to know the fatt'rer from the friend. Dryden. 


Aſter treating her like a goddeſs, the huſband uſes her like a 
woman: what is ſtill worſe, the moſt abje& fatterers degenerate 
into the greateſt tyrants, Addiſon's Guardian. 
Tue publick ſhould know this: yet whoever goes about to inform 
them; Ihall be cenſured for a fatterer, Swift, 
FLAT TRY. . /. [from flatter ; flatterie, French. ] Falſe 
praiſe; artful obſequiouſneſs; adulation. 
Minds, by nature great,) are conſcious of their greatneſs, 
And hold it mean to borrow aught from flattery, 
Simple pride for flatt'ry makes demands, 
See how they beg an alms of Fattery ! 
They languiſh, O! 7 ah them with a lye. TIN 
FLa'rTI$H, adj. from far] Somewhat flat 
proaching to flatneſs, 
* Theſe are from three inches over to fix or ſeven, 
ape. 5 | 
FLa/TULENCY. 2. /. [from flatulent.| : 
1. Windineſs ; fulneſs of wind ; turgeſcence by wind 
confined, | 8 | 
Vegetable ſubſtances contain a great deal of air, which expan 
itſelf, producing all the diſorders of flatuleney. Arbutbnot. 
2. Emptineſs ; vanity ; levity ; airineſs. 
Whether moſt of them are not the genuine derivations of the hy- 
potheſis they claim to, may be determined by any that conſiders the 
natural fatulency of that airy ſcheme of notions. anvilles 


ode. 


Pope. 
Young. 
; aps 


and of a ati 
bodward on Foſſils, 


ſwelling to. flat yet more than at firſt. | Temple, FLA'TULENT. ad). [ fatulentus, Fatus, Latin] 
2. To render unanimated or evanid. | 1, Turgid with air; windy. h 
Nor are conſtant forms of prayer more likely to fat and hinder Peaſe are mild and demulcent; but being full of aerial particles 
the ſpirit of prayer and devotion, than unpremeditated and con-] are fatulent, when diſſolved by digeſtion, Arbuthnot, 
| fuſed variety to dlſtract and loſe jt. 


King Charles. 


Fua'TLonGg. ad. [fat and long.] With the flat down- | 


wards ; not edgewiſe. 
hat a blow was there given? 
An it had fallen flat/ong. 


FLa'TLY. adv. from flat, 

1. Horizontally ; without inclination. 
2. Without prominence or elevation. 
3. Without ſpirit; dully; frigidly. 
4. Peremptorily ; downright, 


Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 


He in theſe wars had farly refuſed his aids Sidney. 
Thereupon they flatly difavouch - 
To yield him more obedience, or ſupport, Daniel, 


Unjuſt, thou ſay'ſt, 
Milt. Par. Loft. 
ot any interpreters allow it to be ſpoken of ſuch as farly deny 
the being of God; but of them that believing his exiſtence, ſeclude 
him from directing the world. 
Fl Ar ESS. 7. J. wn fat.] 
1. Evenneſs; level extenſion. 
2. Want of relief or prominence, | | 
It appear fo very plain and uniform, that one would think the 
coiner looked on the farneſ3 of a figure, as one of the greateſt beau- 
ties in ſculpture, ; Addiſon on Medals, 
3. Deadneſs; inſipidity vapidneſs. 
Deadneſs or flatneſs in cyder 1s often occaſioned by the too free 
admiſſion of air into the veſſel. Mertimer's Huſbaxdry, 
4. Dejection of fortune. Sp 
The emperor of Ruſſia was my father: 
Oh, that he were alive, and here beholding 
His daughter's trial ! that he did but ſee 
The flatneſs of my miſery ! Shakeſp. Winter's Tale, 
5. Dejection of mind; want of life ; want of ſpirit. 


How faſt does obſcurity, fate and ge playing W in upon 
our meditations? Tis a difficult taſk to talk to the purpoſe, and to 
put life and perſpicuity into our diſcourſes, Collier, 


6. Dulneſs; inſipidity ; Frigity. . 
- Some of Homer's tranſlators have ſwelled into fuſtian, and others 
ſunk into flatneſs. : Pope's Preface to Homer, 
7. The contrary to ſhrillneſs or acuteneſs of ſound, 
Take two ſaucers, and ſtrike the edge of the one againſt the bot- 
tom of the other within a pale of water, and you ſhall find the 
ſound groweth more flat, even while part of the ſaucer is above the 
water; but that fatreſe of ſound is joined with a harſhneſs. Bacon. 


To FLATTEN, vv. a. Cz. French; from at.] 
1. To make even or level, without prominence or ele- 
vation. | | 
2. To beat down to the ground. 
If they ſhould lie in it, and beat it down, or Hatten it, it will 
riſe again. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
3. To make vapid. 2 
To dejeR; to depreſs ; to diſpirit. 
Fo FLa'TTEN. v. . 


hing but only the 
ſat de lower, Bacon | 


" 


Bentley. | 


Flatulent tumours are ſuch as eafily yield to the preſſure of the 


finger z but readily return, by their elaſticity, to a tumid ſtate again. 
.. ., | ae. 
2. Empty; vain; big without ſubſtance or ty; 


uny. 
Tc talk of knowledge, from thoſe few indiſtinct repreſentativns 
which are made to our groſſer facultics, is a flatulent vanity. 
Glanville's Scepſis. 
How many of theſe Hatulent writers have ſunk in their reputa- 
tion, after ſeven or eight editions of their works. Dryden, 
FLarvo'siTY, ». J. [flatugits, French; from Hlatus, 
Latin.) Windineſs ; fulneſs of air. 
The cauſe is Fatug/ity 3 for wind ſtirred, moveth to expel; and all 
purgers have in them a raw ſpirit of wind, which is the principal 
cauſe of tenſion in the ſtomach and bell | Bacon, 


Fra'rvous, adj, [from flater, Latin,] Windy; full 
of wind. ; 

Rhubarb in the ſtomach, in a ſmall quantity, doth digeſt and 
overcome; being not Fatwous nor loathſome; and to ſendeth it to the 
meſentery veins, and, being opening, it * down urine. | 

4con's Natural Hiſtory, 

FLA'TUS. n. J. [Latin.] Wind gathered in any ca- 
vities of the body, cauſed by indigeſtion and a 
groſs internal 1 which is therefore diſ- 
culled by warm aromaticks, Quincy. 


FLATrwIsB. adj. [ flat and wiſe ſo it ſhould be written, 
not flatways.] With the flat downwards; not the 
edge. 

5 poſture in the earth was fattuiſe, and parallel to the ſite of 
the ſtratum in which it was repoſited. Ned ward on Fila. 

To FLAUNT., v. u. : 

1. To make a fluttering ſhew in apparel, 

With ivy canopy'd, and interwove 
With faunting honeyluckle. Mullen. 
Theſe courtiers of applauſe deny themſelves things convenient to 
flaunt it out, being frequently enough ſain to immolate their own 


deſires to their vani % 4 Boyle. 
Here, attir'd beyond our purſe, we go, q 

For uſeleſs ornament and faunting ſhow : 

We take on truſt, in purple robes to ſhine, 
And poor, are yet ambitious to be fine. Dryden't Juvenal. 


You ſot, you loiter about alehouſes, or flaunt about the ſtreets 
in your new-gilt chariot, never minding me nor your numerous fa- 
an? Arbuthnot's Hiſtory of Jobs Bull. 

2. To be hung with ſomething looſe aud flying. This 
ſeems not to be proper: the words flaunt and firtter 
might with more propriety have changed their places, 

Fortune in men has ſome {mall diff'rence made; 
One Faunts in rags, one flutters in brocade.. Pope's Eſſays. 

Fl Aux. . J. Any thing looſe and airy. 

How would he look to ſee his work ſo noble, 
Wildly bound up, what would he ſay ! or how 
Should I in theſe my borrow'd flaunt behold 
The ſternneſti of his preſeuce ! ShaksſÞ. Winter's Tale. 


3 G FLA'VOUR, 


— _ 


FLA 
FLA'VOUR. ». /. 
r. Power of pleaſing the taſte. 


They have a certain favour, at their firſt appenrance, from ſe- 


ay loſe, it not taken 
veral accidental circumſtances, which they ma 1 


early, 
2. Sweetneſs to the ſmell ; odour ; fragrance. 
Myrtle, orange, and the er. 
With bending heaps, ſo nigh their bloom diſcloſe, 
Each ſeems to {mel 
Fi a/voxous, adj, [from flavour.] 
1. Delightful to the palate, 
weet grapes y ap there, and fruits declin'd 


| the favour which the other blows. Dry. 


From their firlt e taſte, renounce their kind. Dryden 


2. Fragrant ; odorous, 
7 


FLAW, v. / [4a«» to break; gloh, Saxon, a garment. | 


1. A crack or breach in any thing. z 
This heart ſhall Freak into a thouſand fats 
Or ere I weep, 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 


Wool, neweſhorn, being laid caſually upon a veſſel ot iy” amr 
after ſome time had drunk vp a great part of the verjuice, though 
the veſlel were whole, without any flaw and had not the bunghole 
open: Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

We found it exceeding difficult to keep out the air from getting in 
at auy Imperceptible hole or fat, Boyle. 


A flaw is ip thy ill-bak'd veſſel found ! 
"Tis hollow, and returns a jarring found, 
As if great Atlas, from his height, 
Should tk beneath his heavenly weight z 
And with a mighty fav the flaming wall, as once it ſhall, 


Dryden's Perf. 


5 | le, and ruthing down, o'erwhelm this nether 
ns STR e, and ruthing ' 8 


Whether the nymph (hall break Diana's law, 
Or ſome frail China-jar receive a Hau-. 


Pope. 


He that would keep his houle in repair, mult attend every little 
breach or faw, and ſupply it immediately, elſe time alone will bring 


all to ruin, | : Su J. 
2. A fault ; defect; ſomething that weakens or invali- 


dates, | ' : 
Yet certain though it be, it hath faws for that the ſcriveners and 
brokers do value unſound men to letve their own turn. 
Bacon Effays. 
Traditions were a proof alone, 
Could we be certain tuch they were, ſo known : 
But fince ſome lane in long deſcents may be, 


They make not truth, but probability. 
And laid her dowry out in law, 
"To null her jointure with a Faw. Hudibras, 


— Their judgment has found a Faw in what the generality of man- 
kind admires. Addiſon's Speetator, 
do many Het had this vow in its firſt conception, Aiterb, 


3- A ſudden gult; a violent blaſt, [from fo, Latin. 


Obſolete, 
Being incens'd, he's flint; 
Ai humourous as Winter, and as ſudden 
As flaws congealed the ſpring of day. Shateſp. Henry IV. 
Oh, that that earth, which kept the world in awe, 
Should patch a wall, Vexpel the Winter's Faro, Shak, Ham, 
As a huge stich, laid 
Near to the cold weed-gathering ſhore, is with a north Faw traid, 
Shivot« back 4 fo, fent againſt the ground, 
Was foil'd Furialus, Chapman's Iliad. 
Writing their brazen dungeon, arm'd with ice, 
And lnow, and hail, and ſtormy guſt, and Faw, 
Boreas, and Cetas, and Argettes loud, 
And "Thrafcias tend the woods, and feas upturn. 
| heard the rack, 
As earth and (ky would mingle ; but myſelf 
Was diitant 4 and thele fazer, though mortals fear them, 
At dangerous to the pillar'd frame of heay'n, 
Or to the earth's dark baſis underneath, 
| Are to the main inconliderable, Milton's Paradife Left. 
4. A tumult ; a tempeſtuous uproar, 
And this fell tempeſt (hall not ceaſe to rage, 
Until the golden circuit on my head 
Vo calm the lury of this madbraiu'd flaw. 
Ahe tort's revolted to the emperor, 
"The gates ate open'd, the portcullis drawn, 
And Jdeluges of armies from the town 
Came pouring (nt 1 heard the mighty Faw; 
When lt it broke, the crowling enligus law 
Which choak d the paſſage, Dryden's Aurengzebe, 
CO A ludden commotion of mind, 
Oh pete favor and (arty 
Impolts to true tear, would become 
A woman's tory at 4 Winter's due. 
7% Flaw, 4a [from the noun.) 
1. Jo break; to crack; % damage with fiſſure, 
Nut bis rare 4 Heart, | 
Alack, too weak the contlie. ty ſupport, 
Hunt two extremes vs pallion, joy and grief, 
Rurit (nilingly, Shakefpeare's King Lear, 
The cup was Hated with fuch a multitude of lite cracks, that 


Milton, 


Sal. Hen, V * 


Shateſpeare's Macbeth. 


it looks like a white, not like @ cryttalline cup, Boyle. 
"The brazen cavldrons with the hoſts ate sd, : 
The garment Ut with ice, at hearths is thaw'd, Dr yden. 


2. T'o break ; to violate, Out ot uſe. 
France hath faw'd the league, and hath attach'd 
Our merchant's goods, Shakeſpeare's Heary nt. 
Fia'wium, adj, [from flow} Without cracks 
without defects, ; 
A tar of che fiit magnitude, which the more high, more vaſt, 
and more M , ines only bright enough to make itielf con- 
dp wous, Boyle on Colonre, 
'Fiawn, „. % [plenn, Saxon; flax French; /e, 
Dutch. ] A fort of cuſtard ; a pie baked in a dith, 
Fill oven tull of e Ginny pats not tor (leep, ; 
Io mort thy tather his wWake-day will keep. 
To FN. 4 4. To ſcrape or pare a ſkin, 
FN WV. ad), [from fre. | Full of flaws. 
Fl. XX. . /. [pleax, plex, Saxon; wet, Dutch.] 
1. The fibrous plant of which the fineſt thread is made, 
®. Ihe ubres of flax cleanſed and combed for the ſpin- 
ner. 


Taler. 
Ai ul. 


I'Ilerch tome Fay, and whites of eggs, 
T' apply w's bleeding faces Ibale/peave's Ring Lear, 

Then on the rock a leanty meaſure place 
ON! Vital fav, and twrn'd the wheel apaces 
An wroing lung, =» 


þ | Dr yden's Ori. 
Fr Ax Cod. . . 


fax and comb} The inſtrument 


Dryden, 


| 


with which the Abtes of Nax are cleanſed from the 


briztle parts, 
isn sR. « 4 | fer and dre.) Ho that prepares 
flax for the ſpinner, | 
Fia'xex, , [from far.) 
1. Made of fax, 
The matron, vt her nightly taſk, 
With penfive labour draws the ves thread. Thor, Hinter, 


The bed materials dot making ligatures are the er thread that 
(hve makers wie Nowp's Narger * 


1. Hair, long, and flowing, as if made of Hax. 

| hes line Haven long wige 

Fia'xweey, . / A plant, 

To FLA Y „ 4, [ ad Fan, Iſllandick far, Daniſh d wary, 
Putch, 

u To p off the Rig. 


A 


FE — 


F LF 


5 5. 
hands of the Spaniards, and been fayed alive. Rakeigh 
Whilſt the old levitical hierarchy continued, it was part of the mt- 


niſterial office to Fay the ſacrifices, : South, 
"Tha = pc trepher the ſacrifice to haſte z 
I. et the Fay'd victims in bref crate 45 4 
And ſacred vows, and myſtick ſong, appl) | 
To griſly Pluto and his gloomy bride. Pope's Odyſſey+ 


2. To take off the ſkin or ſurface of any thing. 
They fly their ſkin from off them, break their bones,” and 2 
th f ieces. . . 
Neither ſhould that odious cuſtom be allowed of cutting ſcraws, 
which is flaying off the green ſurface of the ground, to wm 
cabins, r 


FLa'y tr, 1. , [from flay.] He chat trips off the ſkin of 


any thing. 
F LEA, ng” lea, Saxon; whye, Dutch; feach, 


Scottiſh, ] A ſmall red inſect remarkable for its agility 
in leaping, which ſucks the blood of larger animals. 
hi e wormwood hath ſeed, get a handful or twain, 

To ſave againit March to make fea to refrain: | 
Where chamber is [weeped, and wormwood is ſtrown, FP 

No flea for his life dare abide to be known. Tulſer. 

A valiant Fea that dares eat his breaktalt on the lip of a lion. 

| Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Fleas breed principally of ſtraw or mats, where there hath been a 
little moiſture. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
ToFLra, v. 4. [from the noun.] Ho clean from fleas. 


FARA NE. 1. J. ¶ flea and bane.) A plant. | 
It hath undivided leaves, which, for the molt part, ave glutinous, 
and have a ſtrong ſcent: the cup of the flower is for the moſt part 
ſcaly, and of a cylindrical form : the flower is compoſed of many 
florets, which are ſucceeded by ſeeds with a downy ſubltance adhering 
to them, Miller. 


1 / 
Fur amiming, } ., [fea and Bite 
1. Red marks cauſed by fleas, | 
The attendance of a cancer is commonly a breaking out all over 
the body, like a feabiting, Wiſeman's Surgery. 
2. A ſmall hurt or pain like that cauſed by the fling of 


a flea, 
A gout, a cholick, a cutting off an arm or leg, or ſcaring the fleſh, 


are but fleabites to the pains ot the ſoul, Harvey. 
he ſame expence that breaks one man's back, is not a fleaditing. 
to another. L' Eſtrange. 
Fit/aurtTEN, adj. [ fea and bite.] 
1. Stung by fleas, 
2 Mean; worthleſs. 
Fleabitten ſynod, an aſſembly brew'd 
Ot clerks and elders ana, like the rude 
Chaos of Preſbyt'ry, where laymen guide, 
Cleaveland. 


Wich the tame woolpack ae 3x Ber lide, 
Fi KAKk. v. 4. [from flaceus, Latin. See FLaxe.] A 
ſmall lock, thread, or twiſt, 


The buſineſſes of men depend = theſe little long Feats or 
threads of hemp and flax, ore's Antidote againſt Atheiſm. 


Fux AM. . /. [corrupted from @a48orower, the inſtru- 
ment uſed in phlebotomy.] An inſtrument uſed to 
bleed cattle, which is placed on the vein, and then 
driven by a blow, 

Furl(Awok r. . J. [ fea and wwort.] A plant. Miller. 

lo FLECK. v. 4. [ fleck, German, a ſpot, Sinner: 
xerhaps it is derived from Feat, or Alete, an old word 
2 a grate, hurdle, or any thing made of parts laid 
tranſverſe, from the Iflandick #ake.] To oh to 
ſtreake ; to ſtripe; to dapple ; to variegate, 

Let it not fee the dawning feck the ſkies, 


Nor the grey morning from the ocean riſe. Sandys. 
Fleck'd in her face, and with diforder'd hair, | 

Her garments ruffled, and her boſom bare, =Dryden's Juv, 

Both feck'd with white, the true Arcadian ſtrain, Dryden. 


To Fi.v'CKkR v. 4. | from ect.] Jo ſpot ; to mark with 
ſtrokes or touches of different colours ; to mark with 


red whelkes. | 
The grey-ey'd morn ſmiles on the frowning night, 
Check 'ring the eaſtern clouds with ſtreaks ot light ; 
And darkneſs, flecker*d, like a drunkard, reels 
From torth day's path, and Titan's burning wheels. Shateſp, 
Fur v. The preterite and participle; not properly of %, 
to uſe the wings, but of Fee, to run 01 0 
Truth is ed tar away, and leaſing is hard at hand. Ed. 
In vain for lite he to the altar tad 1 1 
Ambition and revenge have certain ſpeed. Prior, 
roa. adj, | flederen, to fly, _ Full-feathered ; 
able to fly; qualified to leave the neſt, | 
We did tind 
The ſhells of Hedge fouls lett behind. 
His locks behind, 
Illultrious on his ſhoulders, Hedge with wings, 
Lay waving round, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
To Fr rvG r 4,4 [from the adjetive.] To furniſh 
with wings; to ſupply with feathers. 
"The birds were not as yet fledged enough to ſhift for themſelves, 
L'Eftrange's Fables, 
The ſpeedy growth of birds that are hatched in neits, and fed by 
the old ones, till they be Fedged and come almoſt to full bigneſs in 
about a ivitnight, ſeems to me an argument of Providence. Ray, 
"The tandals of celeſtial mould, 
Fledg' with ambrotial plumes, and rich with gold, 
Surtound her teet, Pope's Odyſſey. 


Her bert. 


To Funk. W. e. pret. fled. [This word is now almolt uni- 


verſally written , though properly to fy, pleogan, 
lend, is to move with wvinge, and flee, plean, to run away, 
They are now confounded. ] Jo run from danger; 
to have recourſe to ſhelter, 


Belwld, this city is near to Fee unto. Cen. xix. 20, 


Macduttl'is Fed to England. Shakeſpeare, 
Were men tv dull they could not ſee 

That Lyce painted ; ſhould they flee 

Like fmple birds into a net, 

So grofly woven and ill fet ? Waller. 


None ot us tall into thoſe circumſtances of danger, want, or ain, 

that can have hopes of teliet but from Cod alone z none in all the 

worll to , but him. Tillotſon. 

FLEECH. „. % chr. Fler. Saxon; 9e, Dutch, ] 

As much wool as is ſhorn from one ſheep. 
Giving account ot the annual increate 


Both ot their lambs and of their woolly feece, Heb. Tale. 
do many days my ewes have been with youngy 
Sy many months ere I (hall Meer the fleece, Shak. Hex, VI. 


| ain thepherd to another man, 

_ And douct theet the Hees that 1 graze, Shak. As you like it, 
Sailors have uled every night to hang Feeces of wool on the ſides 

of their ſhips, towards the waterz aud they have cruſhed treth 
water out of them in the morning, Bacon's Natural Hiftory, 

I he theep Will prove much to the advantage of the woollen ma- 
nutacture, by the tizenel\ of the . | Su. 
{To Free, wa, from the naun.] | 

i. lo clipthe fleece off a ſheep. 

2. Lo _ to pull; to b wa, 1 as a ſheep is robbed of 


his wool, 
Courts ot juſtice have a ſmall penſion, fo that they are tempted to 


1 muſt have been eaten with wild beaſts, or have fallen into the Frei j. [from erer. Haring 


e bribes, and © eee the people. Addifox 
_ 


F I. E 


As when two rams, ſtirr'd with ambir 3 0 
2 the rule of the rich fleeved lock, Mite, * 
ir horned fronts ſn fierce on either ſide 

Do meet, that with the terror of the 
Aſtonied both ſtand ſenſeleſs as a block. 


Fl r Ar. adj. from Fee. | Woolly; com 


mow Not all the wealth 
ot all the fetey 1 
That doth enrich downs is worth a thought 
To that my errand. 
From eaſtern point Na 
Of Libra, to the ſtar, that bears 
Andromeda far oft Atlantic ſeas. Milton's Þ 
Let her glad valleys ſmile with wavy corn; Ty 
Let A riſin 2 * a 
eg epherd tends his feecy care 
Seeks freſheſt paſture, and the — air; % 
Explores the loſt, the wand'ring ſheep direQs, 
To FLEE R. v. #. Fleand ian, to trifle, Saxon: 4. K 
Scottiſh, Skirxer thinks it formed from 4 fe 
1. To mock; to gibe; to jeſt with inſolence and 
tempt. * N * 
r oy” to 88 and to ſuch a man 
at is no fleering tell-tale. Shakeſpeare! 
Dares the ſlave | 9 aut 
Bo api} cover'd 5 0 antick * * | 
o Acer and ſcorn at our folemnity! Shah, 
Dol, like the female tribes, d 
Think it well to Heer and zibe? 
2 To leer; to grin with an air of civility, 
How popular and courteous ; how they grin and flee 
man they meet! Burton on a 
FLER. 1. J. [from the verb.] | — 
1. Mockery expreſſed either in words or looks, 
Encave yourſelf, 
And mark the feers, the gibes, and notable fem 
That dwell in every region of his face, Shateh, 
2. A deceitful grin of civility, 4 
He ſhall generally ſpy ſuch falſe lines, and ſuch a 
Acer upon the face of deceivers, that he ſhall be ſure to bye 
of their eye to warn him, before they give him a caſt of ths 2 
ture to betray him, = 


Fg “KRER. 1. . [from fleer.] A mocker; 1 


Fl ET. FLEOT. For. Are all derived fro by, 
pleor, which ſignifies a bay or gulph. m the Sug 


Other, Cant 
Furr, 1. J. [Flora, Saxon.] A company of ſhips; 
navy. 
Our pray*rs are heard z our maſter's fleet ſhall 70 
As far as winds can bear, or waters flow. Pris 
FLEET, z. / [pleor, Saxon, an eftuary, ot arm of U 
ſea.] A creek; an inlet of water, A proving 
word, from which the Fleet priſon and Vleet.dny 
are named, | 
They have a very good way in Eſſex of draining lands that 
land-floods or fleets running through them, which make a 2 
ſmall ereek. Mertimer's 
Fl ENT. adj. LHiotur, Tandick.] 
1, Swift of pace; quick; nimble ; actire. 
Upon that ſhore he ſpied Atin ftand ; 
There by his maſter lett, when late he far'd 
In Phedria's feet bark. | Fairy dn 
i I take him for the better dog: 
M Thou art a fool: if Echo were as fleet, 
I would eſteem him worth a dozen ſuch. - Shakepren 
He had in his ſtables one \ beg Nteteft horſes in England, (ly, 
His fear was greater than his haſte; | 
For fear, though flecter than the wind, 
Believes tis always left behind. 
So fierce they drove, their courſers ere ſo feet 
That the turf trembled underneath their feat. Dryva, 
He told us that the welkin would be clear 
When ſwallows ; mg ſoar high and ſport in air. (Ca 
2. [In the huſbandry of ſome provinces] Light; f. 
perficially fruitful. 
Marl cope-ground is a cold, ſtiff, wet clay, unleſs where it is ty 
Fleet tor paſture, Moti. 
3. Skimming the ſurface. Cant word. 
Thoſe lands mult be plowed Feet. Mortimer's Hiybuntry 
To FLEET. w. », [floran, Saxon, ] 
1. To fly ſwiftly ; to vaniſh, 
; How all the other paſſions Feet to air, | 
As doubtful thoughts, and rath embrac'd deſpair! Shut 
A wolf, who, hang'd for human ſlaughter, 
Ev'n from the gallows did his fell ſoul fler. Shale fn 
» To be in a tranſient ſtate ; the ſame with ft, 
Our underſtanding, to make a complete notion, muſt add ſons 
thing elle to this * and unremarkable ſuperticies, that af 


bring it to our acquaintance. Dh U 
O fleeting joys | 
Of Paradiſe, dear bought with laſting woe Aa. 


While 1 liſten to thy voice, 
Chloris ! I feel my lite decay : 
"That powerful noiſe a 
Calls my fleeting foul away. Malu. 
As empty clouds by riſing winds are toſt, 
Their. feeting forms icarce looner found than lot. e 
To FLEET. v. a 
1. Jo ſkim the water. 
Who ſwelling ſails in Caſpian ſea doth crols, 
And in frail wood an Adrian gulph doth feet, 
Doth not, 1 ween, ſo many evils meet, | 
2. To live merrily, or paſs time away lightly. _ 
Many young gentlemen flock to him every day, and fleet the til 
careleſly as they did in the golden age. —_— 
3. [In the country.] To ſkim milk; to take of 
cream: whence the word feeting diſh. . 
Fier rx ISH. 2. / [from fleet and %.] A Kunis 
bowl. 7 , 
Fi. “ETH. adv. [from rer.] Swiftly; nimbly; nit 
ſwift pace, | | 45 
Fi x'AHTN ESS. . / I from feet,] Swiſtneſs of 7 | 
nimbleneſs ; celerity ; velocity ; ſpeed ; quickne . 
FLESH, . / [plac, lere, Saxon; 4 eb, Dad 
feel, Erſe. 
1. The body diſtinguiſhed from the ſoul. 
As if this fleſb, which walls about out life, Rabel 
Were braſs im pabla, W 1 
A diſeaſe that's in my e 
Which l muit needs call mine. Shakeſpeare” A * 
And thou, my foul, which turn'ſt with curious eye 
To view the beams of thine own form divine, 
Know, that thou can't know nothing perfectly, Rt 
While thou art clouded with this feb of mine. honch 
2. The muſcles diſtinguiſhed from the Kin, 
tendons. | gl 
A ſpirit hath not J% and bones. New 7 
3. Animal food diſtinguiſhed from vegetable. Al 
Lacks 
he is two or three years old, | 4 


Fairy Ja» 


Fleſh ſhould be fordorne as long as he is in coats cc 


* 


ude. 
| Fic unoos. 3. % [feb and hook.] A hock to draw 


'FLE 


Fiſh, without being 2 0 1 e tgp 
red by a fe/b diet in the nurſe. 
Acidity in the infant may bs es 0 A Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


e body of beaſts or birds uſed in food, diſtinet 
+. fiſhes. 
from 


There to the law. Shakeſp. enty IV. 
eaten in ehy dee uh fiſh ; and think we tare coarlely if 
Wa the feb of other animals. rown, 

— re. LF . 
+ Animal 1 3 faßb is come before me. Gen. vi. 13. 
6. Ws not religion 3 or thou lov'ſt t efleſb. . 


. and ſubdue the luſts thereot. 

Faſting ſerves to Worn he fob, Smalridge's Sermons. 
. worldly diſpoſition : in theology. 

ve ee . b. e HA 

Ide luſteth againlt the {pirits an e {pirit ag a al. 4 16 

3, Near relation: a ſcriptural uſe. 


1 him; for he is our feſb, | Gen, 
8 _ the Bad cover him ; and hide not iſ. from 


J. lviii. 7. 
ane or literal ſenſe. The Orientals termed 
9. 


Ae y literal fignification of any precept 
the immediate ad the — or 8 meaning 
he This is frequent in St. Pau. 

: Ye judge after the fleſh» 


fo 1 from the ſportſman's practice of feeding 
I. 


: d dogs with the firſt game that they take, 
— © purſuit by giving them the h of 


animals. Full bravely haſt thou feſbt 


John, vill. 15. 


„ Shakeſpeare's flenry IV. 
* un ordlman will think him a good tame quarry to enter 
ud feb 8 mlel t upon. Government of the Tongue. 


To harden ; to eſtabliſh in any praRtice, as dogs by 
” often feeding on any thing. 


- "ces finding them ſo fleſhed in cruelty, as not to be re- 
1 2 Rae undertook. the matter alone. Sidney. 
* omen ran all away, ſaving ouly one, who was ſo fleſhed in 


malice, that neither during nor afterthe fight ſhe gave any _ — _ 
n to ſatiate. be 
Ba on Harry from curb'd licence plucks 
The muzzle of reltraint ; and the wild dog 
Shall fe/b his tooth on every innocent Shakeſp. Hen. IV. 
He hath perverted a young gentlewoman, and this night he Heſber 
his will in the ſpoil of her honour. Shakeſpeare, 
The kindred of him that hath been f:/'4 upon us; 
And he is bred out of that bloody ſtrain, 
That hunted us in our familiar paths. Shakeſp. Hen, V. 


Fr/sneRoATH« 2. J. Lee and ôroath.] Broath made by 
decodting fleſh. 
Her leg 


wherein had been decocted emollient herbs, Wiſeman. 


pur sucolouR. 2. J. Las and colour.) The colour of | 


—— of ideas together makes up the ſingle complex idea, 

which he calls man, whereot white or fe/colour in England 50 0 

' cke. 

ſe earth of a pale feſbcolour, that is, white with a bluſh of 

a * in a A in Cumberland. Wwodward. 

Finely. 1. / fab and y.] A fly that feeds upon 
fc, and depoſites her eggs in it. 

I would no more endure 

This wooden ſlavery, than I would ſuffer 

The fe/hfly blow my mouth. 7 

It is a wonderful thing in fe/hflies, that a ly-maggot in five days 

ſpace aſter it is hatched, arrives at its full growth and perſect magni- 

Ray on the Creation. 


fleſh from the caldron. ; 
All that the -V brought up the prieſt took. 
FL,t's11.258, adj, [from fe/b.] Without fleſh, 


Fit's1LINess, 2. /. [from i.] Carnal paſſions or 


appetites. 
When firong paffions or weak feſb/ineſs 
Would from the right way ſeek to draw him wide, 
He would, through temperance and ſted faſtneſs, 
Teach him the weak to ſtrengthen, and the ſtrong 1 
d pe ner. 
Corrupt manners in living, breed falſe judgment in doctrine; fin 
and fleſblineſs bring forth ſects and hereſies. Ajcham, 
FitSHLY, adj. [from lb.] 
1, Corporeal, 
Nothing reſembles death ſo much as ſleep ; 
Yet then our minds themſelves from ſlumber keep, 
When from their A bondage they are free, 
2. Carnal; laſcivious, 
Belial, che diffoluteſt ſpirit that fell, 
The lenſualeſt; and, after Aſmodai, 
befehligt incubus. = 
3. Animal; not vegetable. 
Tis then for nought that mother earth provides 
The ſtoses of all the ſhows, and all ſhe hides, 
lf men with fe/b/y morſels muſt be ted, 
And chaw with bloody teeth the breathing bread, 
4 Human; not celeſtial ; not ſpiritual. 
Elſe, never could the force of H arm 
Ne molten metal in his fleth embrue. 
Th” eternal Lord in fefly ſhrine 
Enwombed was, from wretched Adam's line, 
lo purge away the guilt of ſinſul crime. 
Much ollentation, vain eb arm, 
Ard of trail arms, much inſtrument of war 
Before mine eyes thou'lt ſet. Milton's Paradiſe Regain'd. 


Fir'snnr ar, . , Halb and meat,] Animal food; the 
fleſh of animals propeeed for food, 
* moſt convenient diet is that of Hatt. Floyer, 


"this prodigious plenty of cattle and dearth of human creatures, 
Bib ment 18 monttroutly dear. S$wwif t. 


} U 
Fr! ut Nr. u. /. [from b.] Eagerneſs gained by a 
ſucceſsful initiation; 
Ile got praiſes of the king, 
For him attempting who was (eli{-ſubJued; 
And in the 3 of his dread exploit, 
ew on me here again, 


Denham. 


Dryden. 


Fairy Queen. 


Fairy Queen. 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Fran n 
eſh; a pimp. 
Was the duke a flefhmonger, a fool, and a coward, as you then 
3 him ? Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſure, 
 *BPOT, 1. / [fb and por.) A veſſel in which fleſh 
3 cooked ; thence plenty of fleſh. 
takes away the fic/bpats,, he oan alſo alter the appetite. 
Fir'yn Taylor's Rule for living ny 
bog QUAKE. 1. /. [Ai and grakte.] A tremor of t 
Us 4 ; a word formed by Jenſom in imitation of earth- 


e. 
They may, blood- haken then, 


qualified with acids, is too Akaleſcent a diet. | 


cing emaciated, I adviſed bathing it with fleſb-broath, 


1 Sam. ii. 12. | 


Paradiſe Regain'd. 


MONGER, 1. J. [from es.] One who deals in 


_ 


Peet fuch a fh ue to poſlefs their powers, 
As they ſhall cry like ours: 

In ſound of peace or wars, 
No harp, e'er hit the ttars. 
FL e'sHY. adj, yo 


1. Plump; full of fleſh 2 muſculous. 


All Ethiopes are fefby and plump, and have great lips 1 all which 
betoken moiſture retained, and not drawn out. acon, 
We fay it js a e (tile. when there is much petiphraſes and cir- 
cuit of words,, and when with more than enough it grows fat and 


corpulent. 9 A Ben Tonſon's Diſcoveries. 
he ſole of his foot is flat and broad, being way fleſhy, and co- 
vered only with a thick ſkin ; but very fit to travel in ſandy places. 


| Ray. 
2. Pulpous; plump: with regard to fruits. 
Thoſe fruits that are ſo flefby, as they cannot make drink by ex- 
preſſion, yet may make drink by mixture of water. Bacon. 
FLAT CHER. 2. /. [from feche, an arrow, French.] A 
manufacturer of bows and arrows. | 
It is commended by our fletchers for bows, next unto yew. 


Ben Yonſon's New Inn. 


FL Rr. participle paſſive, of To fleet. Skimmed; deprived 
of the cream. | 
They drink fet milk, which they juſt warm, Mortimer. 
FLew. The preterite of fy, not of fee. 
The people flew upon the ſpoil. 1 Sa. xiv. 32. 
'er the world of waters Hermes flew, 
'Till now the-diſtant iſland roſe in view. Pope's Odyſſey. 


Fl Ew. #./. The large chaps of a deep-mouthed hound, 


FL NW ED. adj. [from flew,] Chapped ; mouthed, 
My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 

So flew'd, ſo ſanded, and their heads are hung 

With ears that fweep away the morning dew. 


FLExXA'NIMOUS. adj. ¶ fexanimus, Latin.] Having power 
to change the polen of the mind. Did. 
That flexanimouz and golden-tongued orator. 


FLtx1BULITY. 2. / | flexibilite, French; from fexible. | 
1. The quality of admitting to be bent ; pliancy. 
Do not the rays which differ in refrangibility differ alſo in fexi- 
bility? And are they not, by their different inflexions, ſeparated 
from one another, ſo as after ſeparation to make the colours? 


Corpuſeles of the ſame ſet in every thing ; but thoſe that are 
of diverſe kinds differ in ſpecifick gravity, in hardnefs, and in fexi- 
bility, as in bigneſs and figure, | . Wadward. 

2. Eafineſs to be perſuaded; ductility of mind; com- 
liance; facility. 

Reſolve rather to err by too much fexibi/ity than too much per- 
| verſeneſs, by meekneſs than by ſelf- love. Ham 
FLEXIBLE. adj. [ fexibilis, Latin; flexible, French.] 
1. Poſlible to be bent; not brittle; eaſy to be bent; 

pliant; not ſtiff, 
When ſplitting winds | 
Make flexible the knees of knotted oaks. Sh. Trail. and Crefſ. 

Take a itock-gillyflower, tie it upon a ſtick, put them both into 
a glaſs full of qujckſilver, fo that the flower be covered: after four or 
tive days you will find the flower freſh, and the ſtalk harder and leſs 
flexible than it was, Bacon, 

2. Not rigid; not inexorable ; complying ; obſequious. 
Phocyon was a man of great ſeverity, and no ways fiex/le to the 
will of the people. Bacon. 
3. DuRile ; manageable, | LE: a 
Under whoſe care ſoever a child is put to be taught, during the 
tender and flexible years of his life, it ſhould be one who thinks 
Latin and language the leaſt part of education, cke, 


Shakeſpeare, 


rpoſes. | 
This was a principle more flexible to their purpoſe. 
Fi x'x1BLENESS. x. / [from flexible. | 
1. Poſlibility to be bent; not brittleneſs; eaſineſs to be 
bent; not ſtiffneſs; pliantneſs ; ere 
I will rather chuſe to wear a cwwn of thorns, than to exchange 
that of gold for one of lead, whoſe embaſed flexib/ere/s ſhall be 
forced to bend. | King Charles. 
Keep thoſe ſlender acrigÞ bodies ſeparated and ſtretched out, which 
otherwiſe, by reaſon of thelr fexib/eneſs and weight, would flag or 
curl, a ä Beyle's Spring of the Air. 
2, Facility ; obſequiouſneſs ; compliance. 
3. DuRtility ; manageableneſs, 
| The flexiblenqſi of the former part of à man's age, not yet grown 
up to be headitrong, makes it more governable. ocke, 
FLxXIL R. adj. [ fexilis, Latin.) Pliant ; eaſily bent; 
obſequious to any power or impulſe, 
Every flexile wave 
| Obeys the blaſt, th' aerial tumult ſwells, Thomſon's Summer. 
FLRIXION. * Axio, Latin.] 
1. The act of bending. 
2. A double; a bending; part bent; joint. 

Of a ſinuous pipe that may have ſome four fHexions, trial would be 

made. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

3. A turn towards any part or quarter, 

Pity cauſeth ſometimes tears, and a flex/on or caſt of the eye aſide. 

: Bacon's Natural * 

FLE'XOR. u. /. [Latin.] The general name of the 
muſcles which act in contracting the Piat 

Flatterers, who have the fexor muſcles ſo ſtrong that they are al- 
ways bowing and cringing, might in ſome meaſure be corrected by 
being tied down upon a tree by the back. Arbutbnot. 

FLy'xvovs. adj. ¶Hexugſut, Latin.] 
1. Winding; full of turns and meanders; tortuous, 

la regard of the foul, the numerous and crooked narrow cranies, 
and the reſtrained fexuous rivulets of corporeal things, are all con- 
temptible. : Digby on the Soul. 

2. Bending ; not ſtraight ; variable; not ſteady. 

The trembling of a candle difcovers a wind, that otherwiſe we did 
not ſeel; and the feu burning of flames doth ſhew the air begin- 
neth to be unqulet. 

Fr. t'XURE, 7. / [flexnra, Latin.) WD 
1. The form or direction in which any thing is bent. 


Rogers. 


uadrupeds : our knees bend forward, whereas the ſame joint of 
their hind legs bends backward, | Ray. 


2. The act of benaIng, | 
The elephant hath joints, but none for courteſy ; x 


3. The part bent ; the joint. 
lis mighty ſtrength lies in his able loins, 
And where th fone of his navel joins. 
4. Obſequious or ſervile cringe. Not uſed, 


Think'ſt thou the fiery fever will go out 
With titles blown from adulation ? 


Will give place to fexxre and low bends ? Shak, Hen. V. 


Je FL1'CKER, v. 4. [fligheren, Dutch; 2 Sax.] 
To flutter; to play the wings; to have a fluttering 
motion. 5 | 
The wreath of radiant fire, 
On flickering Phabus! front, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
"Twas ebbing darkneſs, paſt the mid' of night, 


Sqndys. 


| And Phoſpher, oa the contines of the licht, a 
2 


Hanmer. | 


Howel. ; 


Newton's Opt. 


Y 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory | 


| 


q 


_—_ 


4. That may be accommodated to various forms and | 
Shakeſpeare's Tump. | 


Contrary is the flexure of the joints of our arms and legs to that of | 


is legs are for neceſlity, not flexure, Shak, Troil. and Crefſ. | 


3. Removed from place to place by means of wings. 


6. A vo 


Promis 'd the ſun, ere day began to ſpring : 

The tuneful lark daa re L | ; 
And. flick'ring on her neſt made ſhort eſſays to ſing, Dryden. 
At all her ſtretch her little wings ſhe ſpread, 

And with her feather'd arms embrac'd the dead 

Then flickering to his pallid lips, ſhe ſtrove 


To print a kits, the lalt eſſay of love. Dryden. 
Firs. 2. /. [from y.] ONO 85 
1. One that runs away; a fugitive; a runaway, 
Ihe gates are ope, now prove good ſeconds; 
Tis for the followers fortune 2 them, 
Not for the fliers. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanut, 
Now the ers from and forſakers of their places, 82 the parlia- 
mentary power along with them. i Ing Charles, 


2. That part of a machine which, by being put into a 
more rapid motion than the other parts, equalizes and 
regulates the motion of the reſt ; as in a jack. 

The flier,-tho't had leaden feet, 
Turn'd ſo quick, you ſcarce could ſee't, 


Frionr. 1. . [from To fly, ] Swift 
Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


1. The act of flying or running from danger, 
And now, 40 late, he wiſhes for the fight, 
That ſtrength he waſted in ignoble Higbt. 
He thinks by fight his miret muſt be won 
And claims the prize becauſe he beſt did run. 
As eager of the chace, the maid 
Beyond the foreſt's verdant limits ſtray'd ; 
Pan ſaw and lov'd, and, burning with defire, 
| Purſu'd her flight; her flight increas'd his fire. 
2. The act of ling wings; volation. 
For he ſo ſwitt and nimble was of fight, 
That from his lower tract he dar'd to fl 
Up to the clouds, and thence with pinions light  - 
To mount aloft unto the ctyſtal ſky. Spenſer : Muiopotmers 
The fury ſprang above the Stygian flood; ; 
And on her wicker wings, ſublime through night, a 
She to the Latian palace took her fight. Dryden: Ex. 
Winds that tempeſts brew, | 
When through Atabian groves they take theit fight, 
ade wanton with rich odours, loſe their ſpite. 


- Denham. 
d. Ind, Emp. 


Pope, 


Dryden, 


Ere the bat hath flou n 
His cloyſter'd fight, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
The fowls ſhall take their fight away together. 2 Hd. v. b. 
1 _— b ne Abe forſake the * Dryd + 
nd wing their haſty igt to happier lands. en's An. 
4. A flock of birds flying together 
| Flights of angels wing thee to thy reſt, = Shakeſp. Hamlet, 


They take great pride in the feathers of birds, and this they took 
from their anceſtors of the mountains, who were invited into it by 
the infinite fights of birds that came up to the high grounds, 


Bacon's New Atlantis. 
I can at will, doubt not, 


Command a table in this wilderneſs ; 
And call ſwift fights of angels miniſtrant, M 
| Array'd in glory, an my cup t'attend. Milton, 
5. The birds produced in the ſame ſeaſon: as, the har- 
veſt ght of pigeons. | 


ey; aſhowerz as much ſhot as is diſcharged at 
once. | 


At the firſt fight of arrows ſent, 
Full threeſcore Scots they ſlew, + Chery Chaſe. 
Above an hundred arrows diſcharged on my left hand, pricked me 
| like fo many needles ; and beſides they ſhot another fight into the 
air, as we do bombs. Sift, 
7. The ſpace paſt by flying. | 
8. Heat of imagination ; { y of the ſoul. 
Old Pindar's f:ghts by him are reacht, 
When on that gals his wings are ſtretcht, Denham. 
He ſhewed all the ſtretch of fancy at once; and if he has failed in 
ſome of his fights, it was becauſe he attempted every thing. Popes 
Strange graces ſtill, and ttranger fights ſhe had; | 
Was juſt not ugly, and was juſt not mad. Popes 
ruſt me, dear! good humour can prevail, 
When airs and #ightr, and ſcreams and ſcolding fail. Pope. 
9. Excurſion on the wing. | 
If there were any certain height where the fights of ambition 
end, one might imagine that the intereſts of France were but to con- 


ſerve its preſent greatneſs. | Temple, 
It is not only the utmoſt pitch of impiety, but the highett 7 ht 
of folly, to deride theſe things. Ti 0. 


10. The power of flying. 
In my ſchool-days, when I had loſt one ſhaft, 
I ſhot his fellow of the felt-ſame fight 
The lelt-ſame woe 
FIGHT Lv. adj. from fight.) 
1. Fleeting; ſwiſt. 
Time, chou anticipat'ſt my dread exploits : 
The flightly purpoſe never is o ertook, 
Unleſs be decd go with it. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
2. Wild; full of en 
Fus xv. adj, [Of this word I know not any original, 
and ſuſpect it to have crept into our language from 
the cant of manufacturers. | 
1, Weak ; feeble ; without ſtrength of texture. 
2. Mean; an : without force. 
Proud of a vaſt extent of AH lines, 
To FLINCH. v. n, [corrupted from fling. Skinner. 
1, 'To ſhrink from any ſuffering or undertaking; to 
withdraw from any pain or danger, 
Every martyr could keep one oy ſteadily fixed upon immortality, 
and look death and danger out of countenance with the other; nor 
did they inch from duty, tor fear of martyrdom. South's Serm, 
A child, by a conſtant courſe of kindneſs, may be accuſtomed to 
bear very rough uſage without uc hing or complaining. Locke, 
Oh ingratitude, that John Bull, whom I have honoured with my + 
friendſhip, ſhould Finch at laſt, and pretend that he can diſburſe no 
more money. : 3 Arbulbnot's Jabm Bull, 
2. In Shakeſpeare it ſignifies to fail. 
; If I break time, or flinch in property 
Of what I ſpoke, unpitied let me die. ; * 
FLIXCMII. 2. J. [from the verb.] He who ſhrinks or 
fails in any matter. | | Be 
To FLING. preter. ung; pitt, fung or fling. v. 4. 
[from 7 Latin, Skinner'; according to others from 
Hing; ſo to fling is to /et Aying. 
1. To caſt from the hand; to throw. 
| The matrons lung their gloves, 
Ladies and maids their fcarts and hundkerchlefs 


Upon him. Shakeſpeare's Corlalanus. 
"Tis fate that fings the dice ; and as ſhe Hong 


Shaktſpearey 


Pope, 


_—— — 


| Of kings makes pealants, and of peaſants 


ings." Dryden, 
2. To dart; to caſt with vialence. 
How much unlike that Hector who return'd 
Clad in Achilles“ Tabs when he, among 
A thoufand ſhips, like Jove, his lightning fung. —Denhams 


3. To ſcatter. 
Ev'ry beam new tranſient colours Sings, 
Colours that changs whene'er they wave their wings. Pepe. 
4. To hedge by violence, 
A heap of rocks, falling, would expel the waters out of their 
places with ſuch'a danse d ty fling them among the hi 


higheſt clouds, 
| Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 
g. To move forcibly, urwet's Theory of the Kart 


The 


FL I 


The knight feeing his habitation reduced 
ordered all the apartments to be Hung open. 
6. To caſt: in an ill ſenſe, 
I know thy gen'rous temper! 


Fling but the 1 55 of diſhonour on It, ; 
It Kalk takes re, Addiſon's Cato, 


9 To force into another condition, probably into a 
worſe, | 


to ſo ſmall compaſs, 
Addijon's Spectator. 


alid fortune, Into baſeneſs feng, 

Doch ſcorn the pride of wonted = "ny Spenſer. 

1. To Fiino away, To eject; to difmiſs, 

Cromwell, 1 charge thee, fing "ow ambition; 
By that fin fell the 95 „ Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
70 Ferne bn. To demoliſh; to ruin. 

"Theſe are ſo far from raifing mountains, that they overturn and 
| Wiodward, 


Ing down ſome of thoſe which were before ſtanding. 
18, „ Fl Id of To baffle in the chace; to defeat of 


rey. 
: Phe men are too well acquainted with the 
by any falſe ſteps or doubles, 


„V. No . 
D To flounce; to wince; to fly into violent and it- 


regular motions. 
A The angry beaſt 
Regan to kick, and fling, and winee, 


chace to be Aung off 
Addiſon's SpeFtator, 


if h! had been beſide his ſenſe, Hudlbras, 
Thaie Send ene are galled by it, and this makes them wince 
and fling as if they had ſome mettle. Tillotſon. 


| To FLING out, To grow unruly or outrageous: from 
l the at of any angry Porte that throws out his legs. 
Duncan's horſes, 
, oke thelr ſtalls, t 
8 * 1 a tee Jo Macbeth, 
Fido. . [from the verb.] 
1. A throw; u caſt, 
2, A gibez a ſucer, a contemptuous remark, 
No little ſcribbler is of wit ſo bare, 
But has his Fling at the poor wedded pair, 
1, who love to have a fling 
Both at ſenate-houſe and king, 
"Thought no method more commodious 
Than to ſhew their vices odious, 
Fir/narr, v. J. [from the verb.] 
1. He who throws. 
2. He who jcers, CE l 
FLINT. „. / Iplinr, Saxon. 
1. A ſemi- My ſtone, compoſed of cryſtal debaſed, 
of a blackiſh grey, of one ſimilar and equal ſubſtance, 
free from veins, and naturally inveſted with a whitiſh 
cruſt. It is ſometimes ſmooth and equal, more fre- 
quently rough: its ſize is various, It 1s well known 
to ſtrike fire with ſteel, It is uſeful in glaſſmak ing. 
f | Hill on Fallili. 
genching the window for a flint, 1 found 
1 Caſar. 


Adidifon, 


Swift, 


This paper. Shakeſpeare's 

Love melts the rigour which the rocks have bred z 

A flint will break upon a feathered, Cleaveland. 

Thete is the ſame force and the lame refreſhing virtue in fire 

kindled by a ſpark from a ut, as if it were Kindled by a beam 
uns 


trom the South's Sermons, 
Take this, and Tay 7 flint edg'd weapon by. Dryden, 
I'll fetch quick fuel from the neight'ring wood, 
And Hike the (parking Mut, and drels the food, Prior, 
2. Any thing eminently or proverbially hard, 
Your teats, a heart of int 85 
Might tender make. | Spenſer, 
Throw my heart 
Againſt the Hint and hardnelvof my fault, Shak, Ant, and Cleop. 
Fur. 10 [from flint. ] 
1, Made of Hint; firong, 
"Tyrant cultom 


Hach made the flinty and ſteel couch of war 
My thiice-driven bed of down, 
A pointed ty rock, all bare and black, 
Grew gibbous from behind the mountain's back. 
2, Full of ſtones, . 
The gathering up of flints in Muty ground, and laying them on 
heaps, p no good huſbandry. Bacon's Natural Hiftory, 
3. Hard of heart; cruel; ſavage ; inexorable. 
Gratitude, 
Through finty Tantar's boſom, would 
And an{wer thanks: ade. Al's well that ende well, 
Friee, . %, [A cant word.] A 1 much uſed in 
(hips, made by mixing beer with ſpirits and ſugar, 
the tarpawliy and (wabber is lolling at Madagaſcar, with ſome 
drunken ſunburnt whore, over a can ot fip, unit, 
Fir/prant, adj, [A word of no great authority, pro- 
bably derived from Ae. | 
1. Nimble z moveable, It is uſed only of the act of 
ſpeech, | 
An excellent anatomiſt promiſed to diſſect a woman's tongue, and 
examine whether there may not be in it certain juices, which render 


Shateſd. Othello, 
Dryden, 


p forth, 


it to OY vwluble or gt. Addifon, 
3. Pert: petulant 3 waggith, 
Away with fippant epilugues, Thomſon, 


Fur rA. adv. [from the adjetive.] In a flowing 
prating way. 
o FLINT, v. 6. 
ſound, | . 
1. Lo throw wy 
If 


[Skinner thinks it formed from the 


thing with a quick elaſtick motion, 
ek the ſcavenger 


Hie from his cart the mud in Walpole's face, Swift, 
2. lo move with 2 
Permit forme happier man 
"Tv kits your hand, or Aire your fan, Dorſet, 


J. Fine, wn 
1. lo jeer; to gibe at one. 
2. Ty run about perpetually ; to be unſteady and flut- 
tering. 
Fur. , % [from the verb.] 
1. A quick elaſtick motion, 
ty unfur ling the lan are loveral little e and vibrations, as alſo 
gradual and deliberate openings. Addiſon's I,. 
Betore you pats th? & lichte 
While the {pread tan v'erthades your cloling eyes, 
"Then give one Fire, and all the viliou flies. 
2. A ſudden trick, 
At the hedge a five, 
For a theet or a irt. Bea Noufon's Cypfier, 
young huſſey. 
nave, 1 am none of his fire gills; 1 am none of his 
dus mater, N, Romev and Falter, 
Several young Ant about town had a deligy to colt us out of the 
 falhionadte world, Addiſon's Guardian, 
Futnra'rion, «5 nn 6] A quick ſprighily mo- 
tion. A . * women. | 
A multia made ve would give a wry agreeable 
k 


Pope, 


3. A pert 


Seuryy 


"y 


FLO 
To Fu tr. v. v. [from To fleet; or from fitter, Daniſh, 


to remove, ] 
1, To fly away. 6 8 
ikeſt it ſeemeth, in my ſimple wit, 
Unto the fair ſunſhine in Summer's day, 
That when a dreadful ſtorm away is fit t 
Through the broad world doth ſpread his goodly ray. | Jpenſ. 
2. To remove; to migrate. In Scotland it is ſtill uſed 


for removing from one place to another at quarter- 


day, or the uſual term. 
His grudging ghoſt did ſtrive 
With the ay fleſh; at laſt it Fired is, 
0 


Whither the ſouls do die of men that live amiſs. Fairy Quetn. 
So hardly he the fitted life does win, 
Unto her native prifon to return, Fairy Queen. 
It became a received opinion, that the ſouls of men, departing 
this life, did fit out of one body into ſome other. 7. 
3. To flutter; to rove on the wing: 
He made a glancing ſhot, and miſs'd the dove; 
Yet miſs'd ſo narrow, that he cut the cord 
Which faſten'd, by the foot, the flirting bird, Dryd. An. 
Fear the juſt gods, and think of Scylla's fate! Pup 
pe. 


Changed to a bird, and ſent to fit in air. 
4. To be flux or unſtable. 

Himſelf uphigh he lifted from the ground, 
And with ſtrong flight did forcibly divide 

The yielding air, which nigh too feeble found 


Her fitting parts, and element unſound. Falry Queen. 

He ſtopt at once the paſſage of his wind, 
And the Free foul to flirting air reſign'd, Dryden's An, 
Furr, adj. [from feet. ] Swift; nimble; quick, Not 


in uſe, 
And in his hand two darts exceeding fir, 
And deadly ſharp z he held z whoſe heads were dight, 
In poiſon and in blood; of malice and deſpight. Fairy Queer, 
Fut ren. 1. J. [Fhece, Saxon; fete, Daniſh ; fleehe 
foche, French, Stinner.] The ſide of a hog ſalted 
and cured, 
But heretofore twas thought a ſumptuous feaſt, 
On birthdays; feſtivals, or days of ſtate, 
A alt dry Fitch of bacon to prepare; 
If they had freſh meat, 'twas delicious fare, Dryden's Y. 
While he from out the chimney took 
A lieb of bacon off the hook, | 
Cut out large ſlices to be fry'd, | Swift. 
He ſometimes accompanies the preſent with a teh of bacon. Addi/. 
FLi'rTE&RMOUSE. ./ [weſpertilio; from flit and mouſe.) 
The bat; the winged mouſe, 
Fir TI NG. 2. J. [Flir, Saxon, ſcandal.) An offence; 
a fault; a failure; a deſert. | 
Thou telleſt my fittings, put my fears into thy bottle. Pſal. 
Fr ix. . /. [corrupted from fax.] Down; fur; ſoft 


hair. 
Wich his loll'd tongue he faintly licks his prey; 
His warm breath blows her fix up as ſhe lies: 
She trembling creeps upon the ground away, 
And looks buck to him with beſeeching eyes. 
Fur'xwoon. ». /. A plant. 
To FLOAT, wv. ». [ fotter, French.} 
1. To ſwim on the ſurface of the water. 
When the ſea was calm, all boats alike 
Shew'd maſterſhip in floating. Shaleſp. Corlolanus. 
The ark no more now floats, but ſeems on ground, 
Faſt on the top of ſome high mountain fix'd. Milton. 
That men, being drowned and ſunk, do feat the ninth day, 
when their gall breaketh, are popular affirmations. Brown, 
Three bluſt'ring nights, born by the ſouthern blaſt, 
I foated; and diſcover'd land at laſt, Dryden's An. 
His roſy wreath was dropt not long before, | 
Born by the tide of wine, and floating on the floor. Dryden. 
On frothy billows thouſands Foat the ſtream, 
In cumb'rous mail, 
Carp are very apt to foat away with freſh water, 
2. Lo move without labour in a fluid. 
What divine monſters, O ye gods, were theſe 
That float in air, and fly upon the ſeas! Dryd. Ind. Emp. 
Swift they deſcend, with wing to wing conjoin'd, 
Stretch their droad plumes, and foat upon the wind, Pope. 
3. To paſs with a light irregular courſe: perhaps miſtaken 
for fleet or flet. 
Floating viſions make not deep impreſſions enough to leave in 
the mind clear, diſtin, laſting ideas. Locke. 
To FLOAT, v. a. To cover with water, | 
Proud Pactolus floats the fruitful lands, | 
And leaves a rich manure of golden fands. Dryden's An. 
; Tons looks, at a diſtance, like a great town half foated by a 
eluge. Addiſon on Italy. 
115 ſmoaks with ſhow'rs the miſty ET mo 
And floated fields lie undiſtinguiſh'd round, Pope's Statius, 
The vaſt parterres a thouſand hands ſhall make: 
Lo! Cobham comes, and foats them with a lake, Pope. 
Flor. . J | from the verb.] | | 
1. The get of flowing; the flux; the contrary to the 
ebb, A ſenſe now out of uſe. 1 
Our truſt in the Almighty is, that with us contentions are now 
at their higheſt laut. voter, Preface. 
There is ſome diſpoſition of bodies to rotation, particularly from 
Laſt to Welt; of which kind we conceive the main Haut and refloat 
of the fea is, which is by conſent of the univerſe, as part of the 
diurnal motion, i Bacon's Nat, Hi. 
2. Any body ſo contrived or formed as to ſwim upon 
the water, 
They took it for a ſhip, and, as it came ne 
it proved a float of n and ruſhes, 8 Bins 
A pallage for the weary people make; * 
With ofier foats the ſtanding water ſtrow, 
_ Of maſly ſtones make bridges, if it flow, 
3. The cork or 
bite of a fiſh, 
You will find this to be a very choice bait, ſemeti i 
little of it into the place where * out — Mo al, 
A cant word for a level. ' 


Banks are meaſured by the foat or floor, which is eicht 
: {quare and one _ : Mortimer's 3 
Fro Aru. adj, Buoyant and ſwimming on the ſurface, 
gf wg to ſtay F yo is — extreme | Fer of a hip, eſpe- 
, rally 3t the be foary, and want ſharpneſs of way torwards. 
FLOCK. v. / | ploce, Saxon. } Agenda a 
1. A company; uſually a company of birds or beaſts, 
She that hath a heart of that fine frame, 
To pay this debt of love but to a brother, 
How will the love when the rich golden haſt 
_ . = Heck of all aflections elſe 
at live in her. Thateſp. Twelfth Night, 
2, A company of ſheep, diſtinguiſhed from erde, which 
are of oxen, 


'The cattle in the fields, and mead 
Thoſe rare and ſolitary: thele in 8 Ne 
Patturing at once, and in broad herds u 


Dryden. 


Philips. 
Mortimer. 


\ Dryden's Virgil. 
quill by which the angler bc the 


4. 


H Milton 
France has a ſheep by her, to 1 gen . 
conliſted chie fly in hes =Y = 8 the riches of the country 


3. A body of men. Addiſon, 
The heatheu that lad flcd out of judea came to Nicaror by flocks, 
1 Mac, Alu. 14. 


| 


FLO 
4+ [From accu. A lock of wool, 


A houſe well-furniſh'd ſhall be thine 


\ LS 
And, for a ft bed, I can ſheer my daf? 


my ſheep, * 
To Fock. v. . [from the noun, 'To bathe, ;, Did, | 
or wg numbers, J To gutheria e 
any young gentlemen flock to him every da | red pa 
hb. day, and flee Pa 
” 4 the return of the ambaſſ date Ar Ph Fon! 
pon of the ambaſſadors, the poor 01 all We , Freſ 
together to the great maiter's houſe. | Knoll, fe * pn 
Others ran ocking out of their houſes to the general 10 11 fin, 2. 1 
leatiq 
. Stilpo, when the people flocked about hi 3 Mac, ui, . he 
The people come wondering about you, 4 i thitow tg Fon 
| ſtrange beaſt; no, ſaith he, it is to ſee a man which de long | flow 
ht with his lanthorn at noon-day. Dae OR 
ing the ſpirits ſwelling the nerves cauſe the ga, Lam 42 * 
— 90 reſiſtance they flock from other parts of the body mau — 
5 | One, | a 
The wits of the town came thither ; D Sicil, 
"Twas 1 0 to ſee how they fck'd together | Jn | 
Each ſtrongly confident of his own way, ö and all 
Thought to gain the laurel that day. | 's1 
Friends daily fock. D- rl | Fo 
The Trojan youth about the captive Hocl, «A, flown 
n , pl 1 pity, or » 1 Dale 
eopie do not ock td Courts 16 m i 3 
77 Lo n their e 1 os 1 | - 
0 FLOG, v. 4. from JSraorum, Latin. * 9 1 
whip; to AH oth : laſh; Foun 
7 The 45 he Joy is to Fog. Ohh, * 45 
LONG, particip. paſſe, from To fling, uſed viſt, ow 
FLOOD. , / [plod, Saxon; for, French.] 5 N. Ay 
1. A body of water; the ſea; a river Jo FL 
ela need the e — than the food # Shake, 8 
is dominion ſhall be alſo from the 
from the flood unto the world's end. e Pater wi Flor! 
Or thence from Niger food unto Atlas mount; mi. dh 
The kingdoms of Almanzor, Fez, and Sus. Fro r 
All dwellings elfe Mil, 7 FL 
Flood overwhelm'd, and them with all their ponip To 
Deep under water roll'd ; ſea cover'd ſea, ? A 
Sea without ſhore, Milton's Paradiſe | fn 
Arcadia's flow'ry plains and pleaſing foods, Deda * 
2. A deluge; an inundation. . Tc 
You ſee this confluence ; this great Vd of vi . 
£ dere eee floods, 2 Fw of a op Ou State, 
uckingham's army is diſpers'd and ſcatter'd. Shah, 
3. Flow; flux; not ebb; not reflux; the erl. 3. Te 
river = rain or inland flood, n 
Po 4 ph 0p to know the propre of each ſphere, | 
nd the ſtrange cauſe o* th' ebbs and foods of Nile, | 4 
4. The 8 deluge. N *. N Te Fi 
hen went there by an age ſinee the great food, bon \ 
But it was fam'd with more than with one man? Shakeſ, U 
It is commonly opinioned that the earth was thinly 1 deep, 
before the flood. Brown's Vulgar Errown, | Frov 
* wee 
"hoſe that have the good fortune of miſcarryin ing deli 
vered, eſcape by means of their foods, meli oe —.— = * 
their lungs. Harvey on Cunſunbilas 
To FLoop, wv. a. [from the noun.] To de uge; to A 
cover with waters, Flo! 
Where meadows are fded late in Spring, roll them with T1 
large darley-roller, Mertimer's Huſbandy, Þ 
FLo'oDGATE. . J. [ frod and gate.] Gate or ſhuttet hy = 
which the watercourſe is clofed or opened at pleafure, 9 Fi 
As if the opening of her mouth had opened ſome great 10 
of ſorrow, whereot her heart could not abide the violent iflue ihe 192 
ſunk to the ground. Sid 
Yet there the ſteel ſtaid not; but inly bate : 
Deep in his fe/b, and opened wide a red floodgate, Spenſer, 
His youth, and want of experience in maritime fervice, 10 
ſomewhat deen ſhrewdly touched, even before the ſluices and Had. 
gates of popular liberty were yet fet open. otto. 
The rain deſcended for forty days, the cataracts or floodpater of 
heaven being opened. Burnet's Theory, oFl 
FLook. 1. J [pflug, a plow, German.) * Te 
1. The broad part of the anchor which takes hold of 
the ground, | 
2. A flounder ; a flat river fiſh. .T 
FLOOR. u. / [flon, plone, —_ 
1, The pavement : a pavement is always of ſtone, the 
floor of wood or ſtone ; the part on which one treads, 
His ſtepmother, making all her geſtures counterfeit affidion 
lay almoſt l upon the floor of her chamber. Sidney, 
e rent that iron door . 
Where entered in, his foot could find no floor, Us 
But all a deep deſcent as dark as hell. Fairy Qtr opini 
Look how the oer of heav'n 
Is thick inlay'd with patens of bright gold. ' By 
There's not the ſmalleſt orb which thou behold'ſt, meat 
But in his motion like an angel ſings, 'T 
Still quiting to the young ſy, cherubins. Shak e. 
The ground lay ſtrewed with pikes fo thick as a floor is ulul 2 
ſtrewed with ruſhes. * Hayward, 


He winnoweth barley to-night in the threſhing foor, Ruth 


2. A ſtory; a flight of rooms. 4 
| He that building ſtays at one = 

Floor, or the ſecond, hath erected none. Yorſon's Catlin, * 
To FLOOR. w. a, [from the noun.] To cover the bot To 

tom with a floor, | | 1 
Hewn ſtone and timber to floor the houſes, 2 Chron. mit 
FLoo't1nG. . J [from for.] Bottom; pavement. 
The flooring is a kind of red plaiſter made of brick, ground o 10 
powder, and afterwards worked into mortar. ; Addiſon. In 
To Foe. w. a. [from flap.]} To clap the wings wic ſett 
noiſe; to play with any noiſy motion of a broad boch. 1 
A blackbird was frighted almoſt to death with a . 72 To 
kite that ſhe ſaw over her head. Hung. 
FroRAL. adj. [foralis, Latin.] Relating to Fon, a 
to flowers. : To 
Let one great day ' 
To celebrated ſports = Tow play , 2 
Be ſet aſide. | Pre, woun 
FroEN CR. ». /. [from the city Florence. A kind of into | 
"-glath, Dit To 
Folk RN. 1. J [So named, ſays Camden, becauſe made Way 
by Flrentines.) A gold coin of Edward III. in value 
ſix ſhillings. - | Pla 
F LORE 1. J. [fleurette, French.) A ſmall imperſe" 

Ower. ; | 
FLORID. adj. I undi, Latin.) 5 
1. Productive of flowers; covered with flowers. Th 
2. Bright in colour ; fluſhed with red. run 

Our beauty is in colour inſeriour to many flowers ; and when it in th 

molt forid and ay, three fits of an ague can change it into yells” ten 
neſs and — Taylor's Rule of living * A; 
The qualities of blood in a healthy ſtate are to be forid, ' ha 

let out of the veſſel, the red part congealing ſtrongly and fool. To 

; Arbuthnot on Al 

3. Embelliſhed; ſplendid; brilliant with decoration | 
The forid, elevated, and figurative way is for the po | 
love and hatred, fear and anger, are begottea ia the foul 40 U 


1 . 54 
their objects out of their true proportion, Hor 


the florid youth offend, 
How did, PAY» on, mo it to a friend? Pope. 
f. ou took, * ) 
red; 2. [from ——— CSE the 
2 is ed WE ——— 
f the blood. q , | 
Nollongs. . ½ [from forid.) 
1. Freſbock — or; arnbitions elegance. 
nee ges eo e der df. 25. 
oug hat he e | 
ake a care t | 
i 59. „ Latin.] Froductive of 


flowers. A coin firſt made by the 
FLORIN, . 7 ſine | is in value 25. 4 d. 
_ Spain 4% 44. halfpenny ; that of Palermo and 


* hat of Holland 25. 
Sicily 21. 6d, t amber th have half a forin taxed 
1 the Nen te every ſubſtantial receſs, Ale. 
a 


FLo'niST» Ns 


flowers . botaniſts or i, Ir at the leaſt, Duniad. 
And while hay . 1710 
d eye, th' exu l marks 
bg watt > the wonders of 4 hand. ifon. 


FLokULENT» adj. | floris, Latin, Flowery; bloſſoming. 
FLo'scVLOUS- adj. [ foſculus, 
flowers ; having the nature or * 
ward part is a thick and carnous covering, and the ſe- 
Lt and floſculous coat. Brown s ulgar Errours, 
15 Fiorz. v. a, [See Ti o fleet.) To ſkim. 3 
0 Such cheeſes, good Ciſley, ye Foted too nig. Tufſer. 
FLo'r8ON» 1. /. rom flote. Goods that ſwim without 
in owner on the ſea, ; Lap 
FLo/TTEN» rt, [from foote.) Skimmed, inner. 
9. FLOUN E. VU, N. lonſen, Dutch, to plunge.] 
4 To move with violence- in the water or mire; to 
daſh in the water. ; 
frog i broad fins and forky tail he laves 


The riſing ſurge» and 
2. To more with weight and tumult. 
Six flouncing Flanders mares | 
Are &en as good as any two of theirs. 
To move with paſſionate agitation, 
4 When I'm duller than a pot, 
Nor can the plaineſt word pronounce, 
You neither fume, nor fret, nor Aounce. 
T; Frou vc B. v. 4. To deck with flounces. 
She was founced and turbelowed from head to footz e 
hon was crinkled, and every part of her garments in curl. Addiſon . 
They have got into the faſhion. of founcing the petticoat ſo very 
deep, that it looks like an entire coat of luteltring. Pope. 
FLounct. 2. / [from the _ Any thing ſewed to 
the garment, and hanging looſe, 
ſhake, 
Nay, oft in dreams invention we beſtow, 
To change a flounce, or add a furbelow, 
A muſlin Fwy 
Frrovxokk. 2. % 
The name of a ſm 


Prior. 


Swift. 


rib- 


Pope. 

made very full, would be very agreeable. Pope. 
[ Hpnder, Daniſh ; fluke, Scottiſh. ] 
| flat fiſh, 


Flanders will both thrive and breed in any po Mortimer, 
9 FLo'uxpER, v. u. [from flounce.] To ſtruggle with 
violent and irregular motions: as a horſe in the mare, 


Down goes at once the horſeman and the horſe ; 
That courſer ſtumbles on the fallen ſteed, 


He plung'd for ſenſe, but found no bottom there; 
Then writ and founder'd on in mere deſpair. - 


Pope. 


o FLOURISH, v. . [ foreo, floreſeo, Latin, ] 
1, To be in vigour ; not to 3 F 
The righteous ſhall Hur like the palm-tree. PF. xcii, 


Wherc'er you tread, the bluſhing flow'rs ſhall riſe, 
And all things u where you turn your eyes, 
Jo be in a proſperous ſtate. 
| If 1 could find example 

Of thouſands, that had ſtruck anointed kings, 

And flouriſb'4 after, I'd not do't: but ſince 

Nor braſs, nor ſtone, nor parchment, bears not one, 

Let villany itſelf forſwear't. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale, 

Harry, that propheſied thou ſhould'it be king, 

Doth comfort thee in ſleep; live thou and flouriſh. Shakeſp. 

Ne was the patron of my manhqod, when I flouri/hed in the 
opinion of the world, though with ſmall advantage to my fortune, 
5 Dryden's Dedicat. to Lord Clifford. 

bid men as frequently proſper and flouriſh, and that by the 
means of their wickedneſs, , | Nelſon, 
+ Touſe florid language; to ſpeak with ambitious 
coplouſneſs and elegance. : 


hilt Ci 12 3 
N icero acts the part of a rhetorician, he dilates and fou- 


ives i 
They din example inſtead of rule. Baker, 


ite ſometimes, and fouriſb long upon little incidents 
-" Ly kip over and but lightly touch So ries rt of their 


an's, Logick, 


Pope. 


Pay in wanton and irregular motions. 


Impetuous ſpread 
The ſtream, 2 ſmoak L 


. 
„Jo boaſt; to bras. ** 


8 | 
In fi : . : 
fo 2 To play ſame prelude without any 


F Frovkisn. V, As 


To aorn with vegetable beauty, 
With ſhadowy verdure Aar b dich, 
A ſudden youth the groves enjoy. 
| * adorn with figures of needle work. 
a work with a needle into figures, | 
that 1 ſhall ſay will be but like bottoms of thread cloſe 
. up, which, wich a good needle, perhaps may be fouri/bed 
7 rge works, | Bacon's 
1 Move any thing in quick circles or vibrations by 
ay w ſhow or triumph. 
asd all the powers of hell in full applauſe | 
tearifb'q their ſnakes, and toſs'd their - brands. Craſbaww. 
Tant the poſt their wicker ſhields they cruſh 
70 ae the ſword, and at the plaſtron pulh,  Dryden's Juv. 
1 2 with embelliſhments of language; to grace 
— hene oſtentatiouſly diffuſive. 
kg _ of les, though fowri/bed with much fabulous 
a the pas fart the e. of all nations and ages 
extirpating debellating giants, mon- 


lyrants, 
Az the! . 


ng, Houriſb'd o'er his head, 


Fenton, 


diſcovered, 


0 worn 3 to embelliſh ; to : Collier. 
Sith n e you thus together, x. — 3 
n of your title to him 
Wy, _ Meaſyre for Meaſure, 


1. . [from "3% a 


* 
. » 


ounces in the waves. Addiſon's Ovid. | 


ſo as to ſwell and 


Like the founder, out of the frying-pan into the fire. Camd., 


And flourdring throws the _ o'er his head. Dryden. 
The more intorm'd, the leſs he underſtood, 8 
And deeper funk by flound'ring in the mud. Dryden, 


| ba deſcribe various figures by interſeRing lines; to 


ar with Spain, | 


Bacon, 
| i hardef Arg, to over our iſb their own caſe, ſo their flattery | 


FL O 


1. Bravery; beauty; ambitious ſplendour, 
I eall'd thee then vain fleur of my fortune 3 
1 I call'd thee then poor ſhadow, painted 
The preſentation of but what I was. 
The fouri/b of his ſober youth, 

| Was the pride of naked truth. 
2. An oftentatious embelliſhment 

neſs ; far-fetched elegance. 


This is a Fowrifh : there follow excellent parables. 
We can excuſe the duty of our knowledge, if we only beſtow the 
flouriſh of poetry thereon, or thoſe commendatory conceits which 
popularly ſet forth the eminence of this creature, Bron. 
e apprehenſion is ſo deeply riveted into my mind, that ſuch 
rhetorical flour iber cannot at all looſen or bruſh it out. More. 
Villanies have not the ſame countenance, when there are great 
intereſts, plauſible colours, and fexriſbes of wit and thetorick in- 
ed between the ſight and the object. L' Eftrange. 

he ſo much repeated ornament and of their former 
ſpeeches was commonly the trueſt word they ſpoke, though leaſt 


queen, 
Sale. Richard 111. 


7 > 4 Craſbaw. 
z ambitious copiouſt 


believed by them. South's Sermons, 
Studious to pleaſe the genius of the times, 
With periods, points, and tropes he ſlurs his crimes ; 
He lards with flourifbes his long harangue; | 
'Tis fine, ſay'ſt thou; what, to be prais'd and hang? Dryd. 


3. Figures formed by lines curiouſly or wantonly drawn. 
A child with delight looks upon emblems finely drawn and 
painted, and takes ſome pleaſure in beholding the neat characters 
and flouriſhes of a bible curiouſly printed. Boyle. 
They were intended only for ludicrous ornaments of nature, 
like the fouriſber about a great letter that ſignify nothing; but are 
made only to delight the 


eye. 
FLo'ur18HEkR. . / from Fouriſh.] One that is in 
prime or in proſperity. 
They count him of the green» hair'd eld, they may, or in his flow'r; 
For not our greateſt fowri/ber can equal him in pow] r. Chapman. 
To FLOU T. v. a. | fiuyten, Dutch; flower Friſick.] 


To mock; to inſult; to treat with mockery and con- 
tempt, 


He mock'd us when he 


ehe our voices; 
Certainly he flouted us — t. Shakeſ. Coriolanus. 

She railed at her, that ſhe ſhould be ſo immodeſt to write to one 
ſhe knew would out her. n Shakeſpeare, 


Phillida fouts me. Walton's Angler. 

To FLouT. v. 1. To practiſe mockery; to behave 
with contempt ; to ſneer. | 

Though nature hath given us wit to fowt at, fortune, hath not ſor- 


tune ſent in this fool to cut off this argument ? Shakeſpeare, 
With talents well endu'd 
To be ſcurrilous and rude ; 
When you pertly raiſe your ſnout, 
Fleer and gibe, and laugh and font. Scojft. 


Flor. 1. / [from the verb.] A mock; an inſult; a 
word or act of contempt. 


truly, was there never a font or dry blow given? 
She opened it, and read it out, 
With many a ſmile and leering fort. 
Their doors are barr'd againſt a bitter fowt ; | 
Snarl, if you pleaſe; but you ſhall ſnarl without. Dryden. 
How many Fouts and jeers muſt I expoſe myſelf to by this repen- 
tance? How ſhall 1 anſwer ſuch an old atquaintance when he in- 


vites me to an intemperate cup?  Calamy's Sermons. 
from At.] One who 


Flo“ ur E“R. 2. /. jeers. 

To FLOW. v. u. (Fopan, Saxon, ] 

1. To run or ſpread as water. | 
The god am I, whoſe yellow water flows 
Around theſe fields, and fattens as it goes. 


Fields of light and liquid ether flow, 


Hudibras. 


Dryden's An. 


8 from the pond' rous dregs of earth below. den. 
ndleſs wars flow down in ſtreams, 5 Swift, 
2. To run: oppoſed to ſtanding waters, 

| Wich oſier floats the ſtanding water ſtrow; 

Of maſly ſtones make bridges, if it fow., | Dryden. 

3. To riſe; not to ebb, 8 

This river hath thrice fow'd, no ebb between. Shakeſpeare. 
4+ To melt, | . 

Oh chat thou wouldſt rent the heavens, that the mountains might 
ow down at thy preſence. J. lxiv. 1. 
5. To proceed; to iſſue. | 

I'll uſe that tongue I have: if wit fow from 't, 
1 ſhall do good. Shakeſp. Mater Tale, 
The knowledge drawn from experience is quite of another kind 


from that which Hows from ſpeculation or diſcourſe. . 


South, 
6. To * moothly without aſperity: as, a flowing 
riod. | 


This diſcourſe of Cyprian, and the flowers of rhetorick in it, 
ſhew him to have been of a great wit and FHowing eloquence, 

; g Hakewill on Providence. 

7. To write ſmoothly ; to ſpeak volubly. 


Spectator. 

'To FLow. v. a. To overflow; to deluge. 
Woatering hops is ſcarcepraQticable, unleſs you have a ſtream at 
hand to flow the ground. Jortimer's Hyſbandty. 
FLow. v. { [from the verb.] | PS 
1. The riſe of water; not the ebb. 
Some, from the diurnal and annual motion of the earth, endeavour 
to ſolve the flotus and motions of theſe ſeas, illuſtrating the ſame by 


þ | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
The ebb of tides, and their myſterious fow, | 
We as arts elements ſhall underſtand. 

2. A ſudden plenty or abundance. 
The noble power of ſuffering bravely is as far above that of en- 
terpriſing greatly, as an unblemiſhed conſcience and inflexible re- 
ſolution are above an accidental fot of ſpirits, or a ſudden tide of 


blood. | Pope. 
3. A ſtream of dition; volubility of tongue. 
Teaching is not a Fow of words, nor the draining of an hour- 


laſs; but an effeQual procuring that a man know ſomething which 
knew not before, or to know it better, South. 


FLOWER. . /. [ fleur, French; flor, flores, Latin. ] 
1. The part of a plant which contains the ſeeds. 


Such are reckoned perſect flowers which have petala, a ſtamen, 
apex and ſtylus; and whatever fower wants either of theſe is reckoned 
imperſect. Perfect. flowers are divided into fimple ones, which are 
not com of other ſmaller, and which uſually have but one 
ſingle ſtile; and compounded, which conſiſt of many floſculi, all 

ing but one + Simple flowers are monopetalous, which 
have thedodyo the flower all of one entire leaf, though ſometimes 
cut or divided a little way into many ſeeming petala, or leaves; a3 
: or- » Which have dittio& petala, and 


| in borage, buglos 


Bacon. ; 


He would aſk of thoſe that had been at the other's table, Tell 


Bacon. 


Virgil is ſweet and flowing in his hexameters. Dryden. 
id ſweeter ſounds adorn thy fouung tongue 
Than ever man pronounc'd, or angels lung, Prior, 
8. To abound; to be crowded. 
The dry ſtreets fow'd with men, Chapman. 
9. To be copious; to be full. 
Then ſhall our names, 1 +: 
Be in their fowing cups freſhly remember'd. Shak, Hen. V. 
There every eye with ſlumb'rous chains ſhe hound, 
And daſh'd the flowing goblet to the ground. Pope's Odyſſey. 
10. To hang looſe and waving. | 
le was cloathed in a flowing mantle of green ilk, interwoven 
with flowers, 


water in a bowl, that riſes or falls according ts the motion of the 


den's Ann, Mirab. 


— 
5 


ore againſt Atheiſm. | 


ou muſt fout my inſufficiency, Shakeſpeare. 
The Norweyan banners fout the ſky, 
And fan our people cold, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, | 


2. To be in the prime; to flouriſh, 


* F L 0 #4 


thoſe falling off fingly, and not altogether, as the ſeeming petala 
| of 12 always do: but thoſe are — F avm 
into uni and difform flowers : the former have their noe and 
left hand parts, and the forward and backward parts all alike; but- 
the diſſorm have no ſuch regularity, as in the fowers of ſage and 
deadnettle. A monopetalous difform flower is likewiſe further di- 
vided: into, firſt, ſemi-fiſtular, whoſe upper part reſembles a pipe 
cut off obliquely, as in the ariloſtochia: ad, labiatez and this 
either with one lip only, as in the acanthum and ſcordium, or with 
two lips, as in the far greater part of the labiate s: and here 
the upper lip is ſometimes turned upwards, and fo turns the convex 
part downwards, as in the chamecifſus; but moſt commonly the 
upper lip is convex above, and turns the hollow part down to its 
fellow below, and repreſents a kind of helmet, or monkſhood; and 
from thence theſe are frequently called galleate, cucullatez and ga- 
lericulate flowers; and in this form are the flowers of the lamium 
and moſt verticillate plants. Sometimes the lamium 1s intire, an 
ſometimes jagged or divided. 3d, Corniculate; that is, ſich hollow 
flowers as have on their upper part a kind of ſpur; of little horn, as 
the linaria, delphinum, &c. and the carniculum, or calcar, is always 
imperviousat the tip or pint, Compounded flowers are, firſt, diſcous, 
or diſroidal; that is, whoſe floſcul} are ſet ſo cloſe, thick, and even, 
as to make the ſurface of the flower plain and flat, which, becauſe. 
of its round form, will be like a diſcus; which diſk is ſometimes 
radiated, when there is a row of petala ſtanding round in the ditk, 
like the points of a ſtar, as in the matricaria, chamemelum, &c. 
and ſometimes naked, having no ſuch radiating leaves round the | 
limb of its diſk, as in the tanacetum: 2d, planiſolious, which is 
compoſed of plain flowers, ſet together in circular rows round the 
centre, and whoſe face is uſually indented, notched, and Jagged, as 
the hieracia, 3d, Fiſtular, which is compounded of! ollow 
little Fowers, like pipes, all divided into large jags at 
Imperfect flowers, becauſe they want the 3 are called fta» 
mineous, apetalous, and capillaceous; and thoſe which hang pen- 
dulous by fine threads, like the juli, are by Tournefort called amen - 
taceous and we call cats-tail. The term campaniformis is 
uſed for ſuch as are in the ſha 


e ends. 


' of a bell, and infundibuliformis 
for ſuch as are in the form of a tunnel. Miller. 
DAE 8 8 55 
xpire before the fowers in their ea Ae | 
Dyin or ere they ſicken. 5 Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


ith fow'r inwoven treſſes torn; | TE 
The nymphs in twilight ſhadeof tangled thickets mourn, Milton. 
Beauteous fow'rs why do we ſpread 
Upon the monuments of the dead. Cowley, 
Though the ſame ſun with all-diffuſive rays | 
Bluſh in the roſe, and in the diamond blaze, 
We praiſe the ſtronger effort of his power, 
And always ſer the gem above the wer. e 
If the bloſſom of the plant be of moſt importance, we call it a 
feower; ſuch are daiſies, tulips, and earnatlons. Matis. 
2. An ornament; an embelliſhment. 
The nomination o 


rſons to thoſe plages being ſo prime and 


inſeparable a fower of his crown, he would reſerve to himſelf. 
b a 5 Clarendon. 
This diſcourſe of Cyprian, and the excellent of rhetorick 
in it, ſhewhim to have been a ſweet and powerful orator. Fzketwill. 
| ruth needs no flotu vr of ſpeech. Pope 
3. The prime; the flouriſhing part. 8 | 
Alas! young man, your days can ne'er be long: | | 
In. flow'r of age ypu periſh for a ſong. Pope's Horate Impy, 
4. The edible part of corn; the meal, | 
The bread 1 would have in other, ſo as it might be baked till to 
ſerve their neceſſary want. , penſer on Ireland. 
| I can make my audit up, that all 


From me do back receive the flow'r of all, n | 
And leave me but the bran. 5 's. Coriolanus« 
The fowers of grains, mixed with water, will make a fort of 
glue. = | a Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
But by thy care twelve urns of wine be fill'd, 
Next theſe. in worth, and firm thoſe urns be ſeal'd; 
Be twice ten meaſures of the choiceſt flour 
Prepar'd, exe yet deſcends the evening hour. Pope's Odyſey. 
The moſt excellent or valuable part of any thing; 
quinteſſence. 


The choice and fower of all things profitable the Pſalms do 


more briefly contain, and more movingly expreſs, by reaſon of their 
poetical form. | Hooker, 


Thou haſt ſlain | | 
The flower of Europe for his chivalry. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
The French monarehy is exhauſted of its braveſt ſubjects: the 
| flower of the nation is conſumed in its wars. Addiſon. 
6. That which is moſt diſtinguiſhed for any thing va- 
luable. 

He is not the flower of courteſy, but, I warrant him, as gentle as 
a lamb, 1 Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 

Fro .- ER de Luce. u. ſ. A bulbous iris. 6 
Miller ſpecifies thirty-four ſpecies of this plant; and among them 
the Perſian flower de luce is greatly eſteemed for the ſweetneſs and 


beauty of its variegated flowers, which are in perfeQtion in February, 
or the beginning of March. 


Crop'd are the flutver de luces in your arms; ' 
Of England's coat one half is cut away; Shep. Henry VI. 
The iris is the flower de luce. | Peacham, 
To FLOWER. wv. 1. [ fleurir, French; or from the noun. ] 
1. To be in flower; to be in bloſſom; to bloom; to 
put forth flowers, : | | 
So forth they marched in this goodly fort, | 
To take the ſolace of the open air, | | 
And in freſh foweriny flelds tiemſelves to ſpott, Fairy Queen, 
Sacred hill, whole head full high, 
Is, as it were, for endleſs memory 
5 that —_— who oft ve vor was _—, a 
or ever with a flow'ring garland crown'd. airy Queen, 
Then herbs of every = „that ſudden forwer'd, 2.0 
Op'ning tlieir various colours. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Mark well the flow'ring almonds in the wood, 
If od'rous blooms the bearing branches load, 
To leafleſs ſhrubs the fow'ring palms ſueceed, 
And od'rous myrtle to the noiſome weed, Pope's Meſſiah. 


Whilome in youth, when fower'd m thful ſpring 
Like ſwallow (wife, I wandertd here and Navy f 

For heat of heedleſs luſt me did ſo ſtings 
That I of doubted danger had no fear. 

This cauſe detain'd me all my Fow'ring youth, 
Within a loathſome dungeon there to pine. Lakes. Henry VI. 

3. To frothz to ferment; to mantle, as new bottled 
beer. 

Thoſe above water were the beſt, and that beer did fower a 
little; whereas that under water did not, though it were freſh. Bacon. 

Ah extreme clarification doth ſpread the ſpirits ſo ſmooth that the 
become dull, and the drink dead, which ought to have a littſe 
Powering, Bacon's Natural Hiftery. 

4. To come as cream from the ſurface. 

If you can accept of theſe few obſervations, which have flowered 
off, and are, as it were, the burniſhing of many and con- 
1 years, I here give you them to diſpoſe of. Milton. 

To FLo'wsr. v. a. [from the noun.] To adorn with 
fictitious or imitated flowers, 


FLo'w ERAGBE. . /. [from flower.) Store of flowers. Dig. 
is bin 1. J. [ fleuret, French.) A flower; a ſmall 
Sometimes her head ſhe fondly would aguiſe 
With gaudy garlands, or freſh Fow'rers dights 


= 


Dryd. Georg. 


About her neck, or rings of ruſhes plight. Fairy Queen. 
Fhat ſame dew, which LE the buds we | 
Was wont to ſwell, like round and orient pearls, 
Stood now within the pretty fou re eyes, 
zn Like tears that did their owa diſgrace bewail. Shakeſpeare. 
So 


FLU 


. 


: 


. $066 he an E 

They tame, that like Pomona's arbour ſmil/d, - 

With fow'rers deck'd; and fragrant (malls, /t. Par. Lal. 
Then laughs the childiſh year with reli erown'd, 

And laviſhly perfurnes the fields around 1 

But no CubRancial nourMh ment receives, 


Infirm the ſtalks, unſolid are the leaves: at's Fables, 

FWI Ae ARD EN. . . e A garden 
in which flowers are principal tivated, 

Obſerving that this manure produced flowers in the field, I made 


my gardener try thoſe ſhells in my fotvergarden, and I never faw 
, beter carnation or flowers, . Mortimer 'i Hyſbandry. | 


FLOWKRINKSS. . 1 flowery. ] 
1. The ſtate of abounding in flowers. 

2+ Floridneſs of ſpeech, 
Fro WAN EUA. 1. / A plant. 
Fro ery. ad}, (from Hower.] Full of flowers; adorned 
with flowers real or fiftitious. | 
My mother Ciree, with the ſyrens three, 

Amidf 


the fow'ry kirtled Nalades. Milton, 
Day's _— , 
Comes dancing from the Eaſt, and leads with her 
The fow'ry May, who from her green ſap throws 
'The yellow cowllip and the pale primroſe, Milton. 
Oer his fair limbs a fow'ry veſt he threw, Pope, 
To her the ſhady grove, the fow'ry field, 
The ftreams and fountains no delight could yield, Pope, 
FLowitnoty., adv. [from flow] ith volubility ; 


with abundance, 
Flow, v. / [ fluke, Scott.] A flounder; the name of 
a fiſh, | 
Amongſt theſe the Fowh, ſole, and plaice, follow the tide up into 
the freſh waters, Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
Fro'wxworr, 1. /. The name of a plant. 
VLow u. Participle of fy, or fee, they being confounded; 
properly of 
1, Gone away. 
For thoſe, 
Appointed to ſit there, had left their _ 
Flown to the upper world. lose, Paradiſe Loft. 
Where, m deluded ſenſe ! was reaſon flown . 
Where the high majeſty of David's throne ? Prior. 
2, Puffed; inflated; elate. | 
And when night . 
 Darkens the (treets, then wander forth the ſons 
Of Nelial, Forwn with infolence and wine, 
ls this a bridal or a friendly feaſt? 
Or from your deeds 1 rightly may divine, 
Unſeemly flown with infolence or wine, 
Fu ve, . adj, [ fAndnan, Latin. ] 
certain, 

To be apa for this thing to-day, and for that thing to-morrow; 
to change likings for loathing, = to ſtand wiſhing and hankering 
at a venture, how is it poſſible tor any man to be at reſt in this 
Huctuant wandering humbur and opinion? J. Eftrange, 

J FLUCTUATE, v, . [futtuo, Latin.] 
1. Jo roll to and again, as water in agitation, 
"The futtwating ſie lde of liquid air, 

With all the curious meteors hov'ring there, 

And the wide regions of the land, proclaim 

The Pow'r Divine, that rais'd the mighty frame. 
2. To float backward 
ot water. 
3. To move with uncertain and haſty motion, 

The tempter 

New parts puts ont and, as to paſſion mov'd, 

Fludtwates diſturb'd. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
4. To be in an uncertain ſtate; to feel ſudden vieiſſitudes. 

Ai he greateſt part of my eſtate has hitherto been of an unſteady 
and volatile nature, elther toſt upon ſeas, or Autwaring in funds, 
it iy now ized and ſottled in ſubſtantial acres an tenemenu. Aden. 
Jo be irreſolute; to be undetermined. 
LucTuarion, . f. ¶LAuctuatio, Latin; fluctuation, 

French; rum uu. | 
1. Ihe alternate motion of the water. 

Fudtuations are but motions ſubſervient, which winds, ſtormy, 
ſhores, (helvey, and every interjacency irregulates. Brown, 
They were cauſed by the impulſes and MH. of water in the 
. bowels of the earth, Worntward't Nite Hiftery. 

2. Uncertainty; indetermination, 

It will not hinder it from making a __ to 
loves fudtnation of judgment litile enough to be willing to be eaſed 
ol it by any thing but exrour, x Boyle, 

FuE. v. J. [A word of which I know not the ety- 
mology, unleſs it be derived ſromfexv of . 

1. A (mall pipe or chimney to convey air, heat, or ſmoke, 

2. Soft down or fur, ſuch as may fiy in the wind. 

uur. . /. "The herb SyrrowhnL, 

Five. . /- [from ent. 

1. The quality of flowing; ſmoothneſs; freedom from 
harſhneſs or aſperity, 

Finney of numbers, and molt expreſſive figures for the poet, 
morals for the ſerious, and plealantrics tor admirers of points of wit, 
Cartb's Preface to Ovid. 
2, Readineſs; copiouſneſs; volubili | 

Our publick liturgy mutt be cathiored, 
men who gloried in their exte 


Milton. 


Warering; * 


Blackmore, 


of a perſon, that 


| dota w 28 N 
rary vein an . Fits, 
„We Reaſon with ſuch 1 tirey * wy 
The beau we battle, and the learned tire, Tickel, 
The common fuency of ſpeech in many men, and moſt women, 
Iv owing io a [earvity of matter, and a ſcarcity of words; for who- 
ever i» walter of language, and hath « mind full of ideas, will be 
«pt, in peaks, to hefitate upon the choice of both. Swi}, 
3. AMtluence; abundance. "This ſenſe is obſolete, 
, kde ws ou = in Mercy nd eaſe, , 
chold him tolt on ſeas, Sandy Paraphra 
God riches and rehown to men w_—_ Ye 5 Jo. 
Even an they wiſhz and yet thelr narrow hearty 
Canvut fo great a fluency receive, 
But delt fruition to a ranger leave, 
FLUENT, ad}, | fnexts, Latin. ] 
1 li wd. 
u de not malieabley but yet 11 not Kc, but typified, 
1. 4 1] in motion; in flux, 
Motion belug a Meet thing, and one part of Its Quration being 


dependent upon another, it doth nut tallow that becauli li 
wore this moment, It muſt do fo the vec, Ray © ry Norv 


J. Ready ; copious; voluble. 
a Tue have hw 1. 


Sawdys, 


Bacos, 


diſpoſitions, which h "The oft 
in youth than in age, ſuch as bs a fone Sy — Ray EM 7 — notes en 5 
ü 5 © Woes 0 els lovers, 
1 hall lay before you all that within me, | Whoſe dirge is whiſper'd by the warbling lute. Dryde 
And with moit free utterance, Dae Sophy, | 2+ A channel or furrow in a pillae, like © conca f 
1 N. „% Stream; running water. Ante ſplit. . ve ot a 
3 * their hands, = 8 ſtrive To Furt d. 4. To cut cole ; 
ned. Gadd... en, To FLUTTER. ©, », [ploteran, gin, win Fr.] 
F * * 4 THY, adv, [from Avent] With ready flow ; t, he * mart fight with great agitation of the wings. 
FLUID. dy yck _— obfrudtion or difficulty, | de abroad her wings, l. de Le den. kaff 0 
„dt, Latin; , French.) Havin Think you've an eib the wings 
ealily ſe ; 8 One th Nr $ | 
parts eaſily ſeparable; not ſolid, To hr By SU ik, 


ö 


| 


and forward, as with the motion | 


FLU 


Or ſerve they at verge to bind 

The A (kirts of that ſame wat'ry cloud, 

Leſt it again diflolve, and ſhow'r the earth ? Milton. 

If particles flip eaſily, and are of a fit ſize to be agitated by heat, 
and the heat is big enough to keep them in agitation, the body is 
fia j and if it be apt to ſtick to things, it 3s humid, ton. 
1. Any thing not ſolid. | 
2. [In hyſick An as the blood. 
Conſider how luxury hath introduced new diſeaſes, and with 
them, not improbably, altered the whole courſe of the fluids. 
Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Seriblerue, 
Fuurpity, 2. % [fuiditi, Fr, from fluid.) The 
quality in bodies oppoſite 10 ſtability ; want of co- 
herence between the parts, 
Heat promotes fluidity very much, by diminiſhi 
bodies : it makes many bodies fluid, which are not fl 
increaſes the fluidity of tenacious liquids; as of oil, 
honey z and thereby decreaſes their reſiſtance. uon. 
A diſeaſe oppoſite to this ſpiſſitude is to0 great fluidity. Arb. 
F. u'toxnss, u. / [from fluid.] That quality in 
bodies oppoſite to ſtability. 4 
What if we ſhould ſay that fluidneſs and 1 * depends ſo 
much upon the texture of the parts, that, by the change of that 
texture, the ſame parts may be made to conſtitute either a fluid or a 
dry body; and that pertnanently too ? Boyle. 
FU. . J A kind of food made by coagu- 
lation of wheatflower or oatmeal. 

Milk and fummery are very lit for children. Locke. 
Ft.uxc, participle and preterite of fig. Thrown ; 
caſt ; 

Several ſtatues the Romans themſelves Fang into the river, when 
10 would revenge themſelves. Addifon on Italy. 
FLUOR. . J. [Latin.] 
1. A fluid Rate, | 
The particles of fluids, which do not cohere too ftronglys and are 
of ſuch a ſmallneſs as renders them moſt ſuſceptible of thoſe agita- 
tions which keep liquors in @ Fluor, are molt eaſily ſeparated and 
rarclied into vapours. GY Newton's Opt. 
2, Catamenia, h 
F 1. U'RRY. u. 7. | 
1. A guſt or ſtorm of wind; a haſty blaſt. 
The boat was overſet by a ſudden furry from the North. Swift. 
2. Hurry; a violent commotion. 
To FLUSH. v. 2. [ fuyſer, Dutch, to flow; ut, or 


flux, money 
1. To flow with violence. 

The pulſe of the heart he attributes to an ebullition and ſudden 
expanſion of the blood in the ventricles, after the manner of the 
milk, which, being heated to ſuch a degree, doth ſuddenly, and all 
at once, fluſb up and run over the veſſel. Ray. 

It fyhes violently out of the cock for about a quart, and then 


animal juice: 


the tenacity of 

uid in cold, and 

balſam, and 
N 


ſtops. ; Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
2, Jo come in haſte, 
If the place but affords 
Any ſtore of lucky birds, 
As I make 'em to b. 
Fach owl out of his buſh, Ben Jonfon's Owls, 


3. To glow in the ſkin; to produce a colour in the 
face by a ſudden afflux of blood. It is properly uſed 
of a ſudden or tranfient heat of countenance ; not of 
a fettled complexion, | 

Ere yet the ſalt of moſt unrighteous tears 
Had leſt the bing in her gauled eyes, 
Shakeſpe 


She married, ave's Hamlet, 
Thus Eve with count'nance blithe her ſtory told, | 

Rut in her cheek diſtemper glow'd. Milton. 

What can be more ſignificant than the ſudden Aubing and 

couſuſion of a bluſh ? Collier of the Ape. 

What means that lovely fruit > What means, alas | 


That blood, which Haber guilty in your face ? Dryden, 
ba abe | 
all the colours of the 
The garden glows, EY Thomſon's Spring. 


4. To ſhine ſuddenly. Obſolete. 


A flake of fire that ing in his beard 
Him all amaz'd, aui , ; 5 


Spenſer. 
To FLUSH, v. a. | 
1. Jo colour; to redden : properly to redden ſuddenly. 
The glowing dames of Zama's royal court, 
Have faces H with more exalted charms, Addi Cato, 
Some court, or ſecret corner ſcek, 
Nor b with ſhame the paſſing virgin's check. Gay's Ty. 
2. To clatez to elevate; to give the appearance of 
ſudden joy. | 


As 8 people, flufbed with great Mctories and ſucceſſes, 


are rarely Known to confine their joys within the bounds of modera- 

_ tion and innocence, Atterbury's Sermons, 
Fr vn. 4. 
1. Freſh ; full of vigour, 


He took my father groſly, full of bread 
With all his crimes broad blown, and 0b as May ; 
And how his audit ſtands, who knows, ſave Heay'n ? 
1 love to wear cloths that are fyſb, 
Not prefacing old rags with.pluſh, 
2. Aftluent ; abounding, A cant word. 


Lord Strut way not ps Fr rt oem to 


clear 014 debts z neither 
Fuusn. . J. | 
1. Afflux ; ſudden impulſe; violent flow. This is 
commonly corrupted to flaſh : ns, a fab of water. 
Never had any man ſuch a loſs, cries a widower, in the „ of 
his —_ __y for a dead wife, L' Eftrange. 
he pu the arteries is not only cauſed by the pulſatiou of t 
heart, driving the blood through — in — & of 13 or fluſh, 
but by the coats of the arteries themſelves. Ra 
Succeſs may give him a 
| tranſport is over, the 
| Acquiring, 
2. Cards all of a ſort, 
To Fi.u'sTzR, w, a. [from To u.]! To make hot 


and roly with drinking ; to make half drunk, 


tee lads of Cyprus, noble ſwelling fai 
Have 1 to-night Rater phoning ity 


And they watch doo. 


FLUTE. a. /. { af, fute, French ; 
1. A muſical Pipe; 


Shak, 
 Chaveland. 


Arbuthnot. 


dling ſucceeds to the care of 


e, Dutch. 
a pipe with tops Per — 


dars were ſilver, 
Which to the tune of Huter kept ſtroke, Shak, Art. 4% Cleo. 


2. 


Fi. vb. . / ' | the 
z. To bomoved with quick vileadpos or oa Weil 
1 wo fairs f 2 ——— — —— undulating | 


4. To be in agitation 


1. The act of flowing; paſſa 


go to law or : 


94 
preſent fuſb of joy but when the ſh 
enſion of 1 * * 
Rogert's Sermons. 


4 with flowing ws | 
hakeſpeare': Othello, 


4 — 
- 


FLY 

To flutter in in wry — N - | 
oO Ns pg BR 
They fed, and, nt n by degrees withdrey,, Ne, 

To move about with great ſhow and þ F 5 


conſequence. | "ET | 
Exceſs muddles the beſt wit, and only makes It fun wa 


high 


* 


} 


No rag, no ſceap-of all the beau or wit, 
That wh utter'd, and that ay 3 


The flutt'ring fan be Zephyretta's care. 
They the tall maſt above the veſſel rear, Py, 
Or teach the ut ring ſail to float in air. 


to move irregularly; wy 


him what a glorious via, 
and how long we upon the _— Juba Wag, 
was not furpriſed. ; Howel's Vicu be 
It is impoſſible that men ſhould certainly difcover Pay, 
diſcernment of ideas, whilſt their thoughts Hutter don weng 
only in ſounds of doubtful ſignification. . or ty 
Eſteem we theſe, my friends! event and chance Lk, 
Produc'd by atoms from their Aurt' ring dance x 


Hi thoughts are very futtering and wandering, and Wl 
mo 


ſtate of uncertainty, 
The relation being brou 
1 


fixed attentively to a few ideas ſucceſſively. 


To FV“ TT ER. v. a. | | 
1. To drive in diforder ; like a flock of birds fu 
rouſed. FE te 
Like an eagle in a dovecoat, I 
Flutter'd your Volfcians in Corioli. 
2. To hurry the mind. 
1 o diſorder the poſition of any thi 
*** ER. u. N the verb. 1 
1. Vibration; adulation; quick and i ; 
An infinite variety of . Are to be Torn or rags 
of a ſan : there is the angry Hutter, the modeſt flarter, mt 4 
morous fluter. 5 * Addifent * 
2. Hurry; tumult; diſorder of mind. 


. Confuſion; irregular poſition, 25 
* Latin.] Belonging v 


LVVIA Trick. [ fheviaticus, 
rivers, 


FLUX, ». /. [ fuxur, Latin z. flux, French,] 


The fimple and primar en of fire is fur, in 44; 
from the . of t e ſuel to its circumference, | indy 


By the perpetual fax of the liquids, a great part of them u at 


out of the body. Abu 
2. The ſtate of paſſing away and givin to 
Whether the 1— * fun l animals who —4 — 


and in a continual Fax, can produce a deep 


blackneſs. Brown Vag 


What the ſtated rate of intereſt ſhould be, in the tontam dug 

of affairs, and Sax of money, is hard to determine. Lich 
In the conſtituent matter of one body, turning naturally to anode 
like body, the ſtock or fund can never — not the far wl 
alteration ſenſible, Wodwai 
La $, like our bodies, are in a perpetual fur, and ada 


need of recruits to ſupply thoſe wards that are continually falli 
Felton on the chk 


3. Any flow or iſſue of matter. 

Quinces ſtop fluxes of blood. | Arbuthaot on Dit 
ſentery; diſeaſe in which the bowels are excocund 
bleed; bloody flux. 


Fat eaſtern ſpice, ſecure 
From burning Fuxes and hot calenture. 
5. Exerement; that which falls from bodies. 
Civet is the very uncleanly Aux of a cat. 

6, Concourſe ; confluence. 
1 N EN - his _—_ on z 

is right, ez thus mi | part | 

2 en Fa 4e bel 


The flux of company. 
7. The ſtate of being melted. 
8. That which mingled with the body makes it melt 
FL ux. atj. ¶ fluxus, Latin.] Unconſtant; not durable; 
maintained by a conſtant ſucceſſion of parts, 
To FLUX. v. a. 
1. To melt. = 
2. To ſalivate; to evacuate by ſpitting. | 
He — faſhionably and genteclly have been duelſel or fund 
into an r world. | , Suh, 
FLux1LITY. 2. J. Ee Latin.] Eafineſs of ſepur 
tion of parts; pollibility of liquefaction. 
Experiments ſeem to teach, that the ſuppoſed averſation of dun 
to a yacuum is but accidental, or in conſequence, partly of the va 
and fluidity, or at leaſt fluxility of the bodies here below 3% 
Fuvu'x1on, =. J. ¶ fluxio, Latin] 
1. The act of flowing. 
2. Ihe matter that flows. e 
The. Fuxion increaſed, and abſceſſes were rated. 
3. [kn mathematics. | The arithmetick ot 
infinitely ſmall variable quantities; ot it 18 
of finding an infinite mall or infinitely ſmall qu 
tit which, being taken an infinite n of tary 
comes equal to a quantity given. 
A wane, into 4 — difficulties and depths of 1 
algebra and frxions, are not worth the labour of * + 
the learned proſeſſions as the buſineſs of life, N 
To FLY. pret. few or fed; part. fled or Ku e 
[pleogan, Saxon. To. % is properly #2 ufe * 
gives flew and flown, To fy is to eſcape, of 1 
away, Flean, Saxon, and makes fed. y 
contounded. ] N 
1 To move through the air with wings. 
Exe thebat hath fowes 
His cloiſter'd flight, TR: 
| Fowl that may fy above the earth in the open 


Cl 

n. 

Theile men's haſtineſs the warier ſort of you do not 12 
ye wiſh they had held themſelves longer in, and not fu, 

terouſly abroad bofore the feathers of the cauſe had been gte % 


2. To paſs through the air. 
Man is born unto trouble, as the ſparks 
3. To paſs away, with the idea of 
Evin a romance, a tune, a rhime, 
Help theeto paſsthe tedious time, 
Which elſe would on thy hand remain 3 
Though flown, it ne er looks back again» 
4. To pals ſwiftly. 
The ſcouts with in ue we 2 
a 8 
h the eye Wed. 


idity. 


4» 
an 


Hala 


V, 
analyſi d 
the 140 


„Ae 
brmunen 4 


RE... 
oor eſcaps 
Nin 


Return, and th 
Earth rolls dack 
5. To move with ra _— 
As ftriplings w e top y 
On the (mooth paremarit of an empty cout | 
The wooden engine Met and wh about. 
6. To part with violence. 
Glad to catch this good occaſion, chaff 
Moſt thoroughly to be winnow'd, where 10% are's 
And corn ſhall fy aſunder. Sbale 


D 


ylll 
Hor) 1 


1 


1 ö 


— 2 


7 


He 4 W yt 24 muſt die, g W.1r. 
moles to ſhiver; to burſt aſunder with « ſudden 
„„ 10 02 
/ 
exploſion: ſubſtance riſe; | 
* Idol 3 bottle # ies. Swift. . 
u, Saxon 3 flichen, German.] To run away; to 
1. (ples teſcape. [In this ſenſe the verb is properly to 
gene en fled is formed ; but the following exam- 
* ſnew that they are confounded : they are con- 
= Jed oftener in the preſent than in the pretertenſe, ] 
: Which when the m_ elf perceiv'd, he leapt, W 
f * . 9 
jon bees eee e 
wo ofca and fled after David. I Sa. xxl. 20. 
Abs Nhat wonder if the kindly beams he ſhed, 
Reviy'd the 75 "ot ; 
b . | 
1c el bumanitys that from rebellion fed. Dryden. 
He oft deſir d to fy from Iſrael's throne, ys 
And live in ſhades with her and love alone. rior. 
1'11 fy from ſhepherds, flocks, and flow'ry plains; 


From ſhepherds, 


Forſake mankin 


Te his great m 
Flew on him, 
Though the 
me forth, and 
No honour, 
when an enrage 


co «Ap 


his is an age that Hies at all learning, and enquires ef 
the face. 


into faults 


10. To F 


LY In 


no fortune, l 
d conſcience ſhall fy at him, and _ him by the 


FLY 


flocks, and plains I may remove, 


d, and all the world but love, 


Pope. 
ſpring with violence upon; to fall 


ant that he bred, thrill'd with remorſe, 
a 10 againſt the act, bending his ſword 
aſter ; who, thereat enrag'd, 
and amongſt them fell'd him dead. | 
x have never ſeen the dog-Kkiller, yet they will 


Shakeſp. 


t him. Bacon Nat. Hift. 
can keep a man from being miſerable, 


outh's Sermons, 
pecially 
S outh, 


To inſult. 


This would diſcourage any man from doing you good, when you 


will either neglect him, or 


face. 


in nature's face ? 
ature fly in 


danger to himl G 
11. To FLy inthe 


Fl 
— Then nature's 
12. To 
Deny to ipe 
They have travel 
The | 


Flew off at once 


„Jo FLY out. 
13 How eaſy is 


I'd 


From harſh and ſulphurous matter that 


elies, m 
eee ruffle, and pride will fy ou into contumely and 


Paion i apt to 
neglect 
14. To 
If I fy ont, my 


Papiſts, when unoppoſed, A 
ſkip; but when they are har 
trenched behind the council of Trent. 


FLy of. To revolt. 
ſpeak to me ? They're ſick, they're weary, 


of revolt and flying of. 
ws The traytor 8 
with his Num 


To burſt into 


in his face; and he muſt expeR only 
if 7 Swift's Drapier's Letters. 


To act in defiance. 


my face firſt ? | 
. Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 


the 


all the night! mean fetches ; | 
Shakeſp. King Lear. 
y 


ax 

Han horſe. Addiſon's Cato. 
* 

a noble ſpirit diſcern'd, 

ies out 

es a noiſe, and ſti Ben. Yon. Catil, 


Collier Friendſbip. 


FLy r. To break out into licence. 
You uſe me like a courſer ſpurr's and rein'd : 


you command. Dryden. 
out into all the pageantries of wor- 
preſſed by arguments, lie cloſe in- 
Dryden. 


fierceneſs 


15, ToFLy out. To ſtart violently from any direction. 


All bodies, moved circularly, have a 
from the centre, and every moment woul 
they were not reſtrained, 
To diſcharge 

The noiſy culverin, o'ercharg'd, Jets fly, 
And burſts, unaiming, in.the rended ſky. 
'To be light and unencumbered 


16, Tolet Fl. v. 


Hy Fly. v. a. 


1. To ſhun; to avo 


Love like a ſhadow flies, when ſubſtance 


Purſuing that which flies, and ing what purſues Shakeſps 
Jove, I think 

Foundations fy the wretched ; ſuch I mean, 

Where they thould be relieved. Shakeſpeare. 
10 8 fly phyſick in health altogether, it will be too ſtrange tor 

your by when you ſhall need it. Bacon's Eſſays. 
whither ſhall 1 run, or which way fy ; 
The fight of this ſo horrid ſpectacle. Milton's Agoniſtes. 


2. To refuſe aſſociation with. 


al endeavour to recede 
fly out in right lines, if 
Bentley's Sermons. 


Granville, 
: as, a flying camp. 


* 


id; to decline. 


love purſues 3 


Sleep flies the wretch 3 or when with cares oppreſt, 
And his tofs'd limbs are weary'd into reſt, | 


Then dreams invade. Dryden's Fuvenal, 
Nature fies him like enchanted ground, Dryden. 
3. To quit by flight. | 
_ Dedalus, to Fy the Cretan ſhore, 
His heavy limbs on jointed pinions bore, | i 
The firſt who ſall'd in air.  Drydens An. 
4 To attack by a bird of prey. 
If a man can tame this monſter, and with her fy other ravening 
fowl, and kill them, it is ſomewhat worth. Bacon, 


$+ It is probable that flew was 


originally the preterite of 


fy, when it ſignified volation, and fled when it ſig- 


niſed eſca 


: flown ſhould be confined likewiſe to 


volation; but theſe diſtinctions are now confounded. 


now not an 


book except the Scriptures in which 


fy and fee are carefully kept ſeparate. 


Fr v. » 1. (xl 

.J. (Fleoge, Saxo 
1. A ſmall winged inſect 
ies to wanton boys, are we to th' gods; 
ill us for their ſport. ; 
My country nei hboun begin to think of being in general, betore 


As 

They 

come to think of 
corn, 


To prevent the fy, 


To heedleſs flies the window proves 


A conſtant death. 
2. Ihat 


n. 

5 many ſpecies. 
Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

the fly in their ſheep, or the tares in 000 


ke, 
ſome propoſe to ſow aſhes with the ſeed, 
Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


„ Summer. 


part of a machine which, being put into a quick 


motion, re es and equaliſes the motion of the reſt. 
If we —— tied — 


kagle hair faſtened unto the 


trom the ground. 


U 
3. 


o m words, to 


Like a own cake of tallow ; 
Or, on parchment, ink turn'd yellow. 
So morning jaſeQs, that in muck begun, 


hat part of a vane which 

J Fly'sLow, v. a. 
flies; to fill with ma 

l am unwilling to believe that he defigns to play tricks, and to 


lace of the weight, it were eaſy, by a 
balance of the jack, to draw him 

Wilkins, 
points how the wind blows, 
[fy and bew. To taint with 


ts. 


make others diſtaſte them. Stilling fleet. 


Swift, 


Shine, b d bl 1 th 7 1 ; P 75 
Fiv'noar, . 7 0 ma beat} A kind of veel 
nimble and light for failing. 
| e . x. J. [ fly and catch.) One that hunts 
There was more need of Brutus in Domitian's days, to mend, 
than of Horace, to laugh d 
Nds lon 77 . e 
. „ {naw th. 
1. One that flies or runs away. This is written more 
frequently flier, 


1 


ö 


{ 


. 


|Fo'cat. adj. [from focu.] belonging to the fo 


4 


They hit one another with -darts, as the others de with their hands, 
which they never throw counter, but at the back of the er. 
| Sas Sandy Journey. 
He grieyes ſo many Britons ſhould be loft ; 
Taking more pains, when he beheld them yield, 
| Id ſave the than to win the field. 
2. One that uſes wings. | | 
3+ The fly of a Jack. _ | 10 
4+ [In architecture.] Stairs made of an oblong ſquare 
figure, whoſe fore and back fides are parallel to each 
other, and ſo are their ends: the ſecond of theſe 
fer ſtands parallel behind the firſt, the third behind 
the ſecond, and ſo are ſaid to fly off from one ano- 


ther, Maxon's Mec 


b. Exer. 
To FLV ISH. v. 2. [h and £6.) To angle with a 
hook baited with a 15 aged. : 


3 Ne 3 2 or gige 

| all give you ſome directions Iy-fiſbing. alſon. 
FOAL. . 1 Fola, Saxon. ] The prin of a _ | 
or other of burthen. The cuſtom now is to uſe 


colt for a young horſe, and for a young mare ; 
but there was not originally any ſuch diſtinction. 
Alſo flew his ſteed, 
And with his winged heels did tread the wind, 
As he had been a fot of Pegaſus's kind, 
Twenty ſhe-aſſes and ten foals, « XXXi1, 15. 
To Foar. v. a [from the noun.] To bring forth. 
Uſed of mares. f | | 
Give my horſe to Timon: it foa/r me ſtraight 


Ten able horſes, Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
Such colts as are 


. * 


Watlkr, 


” 


| 


Of generous race, ſtraight, when they firſt are 12 'd, 
Walk proudly. , | ay's Georgicks, 
To Foal. v. . To be diſburthened of the foetus. 
Uſed of beaſts of burthen. 

About September take your mares into the: houſe, where keep 
1 till they foal, Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
OALBIT., : 

Fo'aLroor, | / Flants. | | 
FOAM. ». /. [pam, Saxon.] The white ſubſtance 
which agitation or fermentation gathers on the top of 
liquouns; froth ; ſpume. | | 
he. foam upon the water. Hef. x. 7. 
Whitening down their moſſy tiaQur'd tream 
Deſcends the billowy foam. Thomſon's Spring. 


7 Foam. w. 1. [from the noun.) 
1. To froth ; to foes foam, 

What a beard of the general's cut will do among foaming bottles 

and ale-waſh'd wits, is wonderful. Shakeſp. 5 V. 

Czſar fell down in the market- place, and foam'd at mouth, and 

was ſpeechleſs, Shakeſpeart's Julius Ceſar. 

To Pallas high the foaming bow! he crown'd, 


When were the dice with more profuſion thrown ? 
The well-fill'd fob, not empty'd now alone. . 


He put his hand into his fob, and preſented me in his name with 


antick the law. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
He goes preſſing forward, till he was febbed again with another 


2. To FoB of: 
tifice ; to delude by a trick. | 
You muſt not think ' 
To fob off your diſgraces with a tale. Shakeſp. Coriclanut. 
or they, poor knaves, were glad to cheat, 8 
To get their wives and children meat ; ; 
But theſe will not be fob4'd ſo, 
They muſt have wealth and power too, 
By a Ravenna vintner once betray'd, 
So much for wine and water mix'd I paid; 
But when I thought the purchas'd liquor mine, 


ares. 


obb'd off wigh « guter. 


See Focus. 


Fo'ciL. 1. J. [ baut, French. The greater or leſs bone 
between the knee and ankle, or elbow and wriſt. 
The fracture was of both the foci/s of the left leg. Miſem. 


Foc11,LA'T10N, 4. J. | focillo, Lat.] Comfort; ſupport. 


14. 

FOCUS. n. J. [Latin.] 
1. [In opticks.] The focus 
Nr or concourſe, where the rays meet and 
croſs the axis after their refraction by the glaſs. 


The point from which rays diverge, or to which they converge 
may be Called their focus, , A Newton's Optice. 


Foc us of @ Parabola. point in the axis within 
the figure, and diſtant: from the vertex by a fourth 
rt of the parameter, or /atus rectum. Harris, 
3. Focus of an wg | 
the longer axis; from whence two right lines being 
drawn to any point in the circumference, ſhall be to- 
ther equal to that longer axis. Harris, 
oc us of the Hyberbola. A point in the principal 
axis, within the oppoſite hyperbolas ; from which if 
any two right lines are drawn, meeting in either of 
the oppoſite hyberbolas, the difference will be equal to 
the principal axis, Di, 


FO'DDER. . /. (no dne, 


4. 


ſtored up for cattle agai . W 
eee e 


Fairy Ryeen. 


Aud ſprinkl'd large libations on the ground. Pope's Odyſſey. |. 
Upon a foaming horſe | 
There follow'd ſtrait a man of royal port. Rowe, 
2. Jo be in rage; to be violently 1 
He foameth, and gnaſhed with his teeth. Mar. ir. 11. 
Fo AMV. adj. [from foam.] Covered with foam; 
frothy. . | 6 | 
More white than ne's face, | 
When ſtruggling rocks he would embrace, Sidney. 
Behold how high the foamy billows ride! & 
The winds and waves are on the juſter fide, en, 
FOB. . /. [ uppe, fupſacke, German. A ſmall pocket. 
Gr Haber. lebe 


To ſhift off; to put aſide 4 


« 


Schelhammer demandeth whether the convetity orcencavity of the 
drum colleQts rays into a Foca/ point, or ſcatters hem. Derbam. 


of a glaſs is the polut of 


A point towards each end of 


. 
aden, Saxon.) Dry food 


FOI 


Being not to be raiſed without win 
1A improvement of land by a n 
Okt graſs and Foudey thou defraud'ſt the dams, 

And of their mothers dugs the ſtarving lambs. 


| d. Virgil. 

To = 55-00 v. 4. [from the noun.] To feed with 
tt 99405 ae 

Natural earth is taken j | under the turf f h 1 

ground, in a place that Fay dap Faddered * Na We velyn. 

Well fodder 1 1 oder ſheep, Dryd | Virgit 

We er'd in y tender 1 Virgil. 

A farm of fifty , hath = . barns, Ie nd 


to force , 
Temple. 


tering, 7 will help 
0 a 


many, cowyards to fodder cattle in, Martimer's andry. 

Straw will do we A1 75 to fodder with, . Mortimer. 

3 #. J. [from fodder.] He who fodders 
| FOE. 1. h \pab, Saxon; fac, Scottiſh. ] 


1. An enemy in war. 
| 5 — had eſtabliſhed his 2 ö | 
. ught great battles with his ſavage 

In which 4 them defeated ever more. foes 


* > 


F. ai Ruren, 
Never but one more was either like 2 
To meet ſo great a for. Milon, 


n common life, 


2. A perſecutor ; an enemy ĩ 
God's beniſon go with you, and with thoſe 


That would make good of bad, and friends of foes. Shakeſp. 
Forc'd oy worth, thy Fee in death become, 
Thy friend has lodg'd thee in a coltly tomb. Dryden: Fab. 
"= Thy defeRs to know, | 


Make uſe of ey'ry friend, and ev'ry foe, 
3. An opponent; an illwiſher. 
He that conſiders and enquires into the reaſon of things, is counted 
. a_foe to received doctrines. M ati on the Mind. 
Fo'zMAN, 2. J. [from foe and man.] Enemy in war; 
antagoniſt. An obſolete word. _ 
Here haunts that fiend, and dots his daily ſpoil ; «1 
Therefore henceforth be ut your keeping 
And ever ready for your foeman fell. | Fairy Queen, 
What valiant foemar, like to Autumn's corn, | 
ll theirpride? $6. H. VI. 
e child in the womb after 


Have we mow*d down in top of all their pride ? 
FO'ETUS. . J LLatin.] Th 
it is perfectly formed: but before, it is called embrio. 
| | 5 — 
A frtrs, in the mother's womb, differs not much from the tate of 
a a vegetable. He, 1 Locke 


FOG. N. h * Daniſh, a ſtorm. A thick miſt ; 
a moiſt LEE near the ond of the land or 


Water. inte 
n er beauty, 
You ſenſuck d 1. drawn dy the pow'rful ſun, 
r 


To fall and . s King Lear, 
Leffer miſts and ge than thoſe which covered Greece with ſo long 


Pepe. 


—— preſent great Sr — — ſun and moon. Raleigh, 
„ fly, ane ar henoe 
Taink north pre rats et the ode rus | 
With your dull influence : it is for you ORD 
To fit and ſcoule upon night's heavy brow, ua. 
 Fogs we frequently obſerve after ſunſetting, even in our hotteſt 
months. TE 5 Mood ward's Natural Hifory. 
Fos. n. /. ['fogagium, low Latin. Gramen in forgſa regis 
locatur pro fogagio. Leges foreſt, Scatice.) After- 
graſs; graſs grows in Autumn after the hay is 
Fox. adv. from agg. ] Miſtily; darkly; cloudily. 
Fo'ocinzss, 2. % [from foggy.] The ſtate of being 
dark or miſty; cloudineſs ; m 8. 1 
Food. adj. {from fog. | . 
1. Miſty ; cloudy; full of moiſt vapours. 
Alas | while we are wrapt in foggy miſt 


a tobacco-ſtopper. * Addiſon's Speftator. Ot our ſelſ-· love, ſo paſſions do deceive, | 
Two 3 called his fobs ; they were —— llits ſqueezed We think they hurt, when molt e) do afliſt. Sidney, 
cloſe by the prellure of his belly, Swift, Ang Phabus flying fo, moſt ſhametul fight, | | 
Orphans around his bed the lawyer ſees, F4 His bluſhing face in foggy cloud implys, = | 
And takes the plaintiff's and defendant's fees ; 1] And hides for name. | | Spenſer, 
His fellow pick-purſe, watching for a job, ' Whence have they this mettle ? wn 
Fancies his finger's in the cully's fob, Swift. Is nat their climate fegt raw and dull > Shakeſp. Henry V. 
T, Fo Ge | As cleere Phebus, when ſome foggy cloud | 
o Fon v. a. | uppen, 2 | His brichtneſte from rho world 4 vile doth ſhrowd, | 
1. To cheat; to trick; to defraud. | Doth by degrees beginne to ſhew his light. Brown. 
I think it is ſcurvy, and begin to find myſelf dd in it. | Let not air be ſubject to any foggy nofomeneſs, from fens or 
; Shakeſpeare's Othello, | marſhes near adjoi ning. } Motten f Architecture. 
Shall there be a gallows ſtanding in England when thou art king, About Michaelmas, che weather fair, and gow means foggy, 
and reſolution thus fobb'd as it is with the ruſty curb of old father | retire your rareſt plants. | veljde't Keb. 


2. Cloudy in underſtanding ; dull. 

Fon. interject. ¶ from pah, Saxon, an enemy.] An in- 

terjection of abhorrence: as if one ſhould at ſight of 

any think hated ery out @ foe 7 | | 

Not to affect many propoſed matches 

Of her own climez 3 and degr 
Whereto we ſee in all things nature Nate, 

Fob ! one may ſmell in ſuch a will moſt rank, 

Foul diſproportions, thoughts unnatural, Shakeſp. Othelle, 


FOT'BLE. u. J. [French.] A weak fide; a blind ſide ; 


a failing. : 
He knew the fo/3les of human nature. Friend's Hiſtory of Phy/. 


The witty men ſometimes have ſenſe enough to know their own 


foible, and therefore they craſtily thun the attacks of argument, 
| . Hait's Logichs 
To FOIL v. a. [affaler, to wound, old French.] 
1. To put to the worſt; to defeat; though without a 
complete victory. e e 
Amusement ſeiz d WY | 
The rebel thrones; but greater rage to ſce t 
Thus foil'd their mighiieſt. ; ' Milton. 
ws Lancer "of thoſe armies bright, 
ich but th' omnipotent none could have foil” lion. 
Yet theſe ſuhject not: I to thee diſcloſe * 
What inward thence I feel, not therefore fol: 
Who meet with various objects, from the ſenſe 
Variaully W z yet till free, g 
. * ſt. agg low you | pore. | Milton. 
Strange, that your lingers e pencil foil, | 
W of colours or of oil! ** Waller, 
- He had been foiled in the cure, and had left it to nature. 
tſeman's Surgery. 
In their conflicts with ſin they have been ſo 


often foiled, that 
alamy's Sermons, 


they now deſpair of ever getting the day. 
: Views Aba Afar, 1 oft have a 
An 4, have wich new arms m R 
But 1, the confort of the 3 4 
wag'd a long and unſucceſsful war z 
ih various arts and arms in vain have toil'd, 
And by a mortal man at length am i- . 
2. [Foniller, French. ] Jo blunt; to dull, 
When r 3 | 
'Of feather'd Cupid , with wanton dulneſe, 
My ſpeculative and offic'd inftruments. Shakeſpeare» 
3. To defeat; to puzzle, | 
Whilſt I am following one character, I am eroſt'd in my way by 
another, and put upſuch a variety of odd creatures in both ſexes, that 
they foil the Tcent of one another, and puzzle the chace, Addiſen. 


| Foil, 2. J. [from the verb.] 


1. A defeat; a miſcarriage; an advant ained 
| Without a complete — 7 N 


Dryden. 
Dryden's u. 


4 


| 


We 


We of thy cunning had no diffdence; | 
One 0 that never breed diſtruſt, 8 Hen. VI. 
Whoſoever overthroweth his mate in ſuch ſort, as that either his 
Der. ru ene, oy np 
accounted to e fall: ; 
narrow eſtape, iti eal'd» {ol | " Carew, 
aſter many a fo// the temper proud, | 
Renewing ſreſh aſſaults, amid his 
Fall wheres 4 7 ſee be vir fl Milton, 
n me to impotence 
And fea ng pleaſure leave me.on the oll. Southern. 
Death never won u ſtake with greater toll, | 
Nor e'er was ate ſo near a foil. Dryden. 
2. [ Feville, French,] Laus, gilding. 
. A ſtately palace, built of ſquared brick, 


Which cunningly was without mortar laid, 

Whoſe walls were high, but nothing ſtrong nor * 
And golden foi/ all over them diſplay d. airy 

Fame is no plant that grows on m. 
Nor in the gliſtering foi/ 
Set off to th! World, nor in broad rumour lies, Milton. 

x. Something of another colour near which jewels are 
ſet to raiſe their luſtre. 
As ſhe a black filk cap on him begun 


Jo ſet for foil of his milk-white to ſerve. Sidney. 
Like bright metal on a ſullen ground, 
My yo N 4 * 
Shall ſhew more „and attract more eye: 5 
Than that which . foil to ſet it off, Shakeſp. Hen, IV. 
The ſullen paſſage of thy weary ſteps 
Neem a foil, wherein thou art to ſet 
The precious jewel of thy home, Shaheſprare, 
Tis the rty of all true diamonds to unite the h clolely to 
Vifelf, and thereby better augment its luſtre : the fol/ is a mixture of 
 madſtich and burnt ivory Grew's Muſeum. 


Hector has a foil to ſet him off: we oppoſe the incontinence of 
Paris to the temperance of Hector. Broome on the Odyſſey. 


From fowiller, French.] A blunt ſword uſed in 


encing. 
He ot plays the king ſhall be welcome 1 his pe ſhall have 

tribute of me : the adventurous knight (hall uſe his / and target. 
Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


Fo't1,xn, . . [from foil.) One who has ad- 


4+ 


vantage over another, | 
To FOIN, V. Ms [ foindre, Fr. Shinner,] To puſh in 
mo and laſh'd, and foln'd, and thunder'd blows, 


And every way did ſeek into his life; 
Ne plate, ne mall, could ward ſo mighty th | 
But yielded paſſage to his cruel knife, Fairy Queen. 
He cares not what miſchief he doth, if his weapon be out: he 
will foln like any devil; he will ſpare neither man, woman, nor 
child, | Shakeſpeare's Henry VII. 
Then both, no moment loſt, at once advance 
Againſt each other, arm'd with ſword and lance t 
any laſh, they faln, they paſs, they ſtrive to bore 
elr 


| corſlets, and the thinneſt parts explore, 
Vorn, v. / [from the verb.] A thruſt; a puſh, 
Fo'tntnoLy, adv. [from 


.] In a puſhing manner. 
Fo'tnown, u. /, [porron, Saxon.) Plenty; abundance. 
A word now out of uſe. 


db} boy thy tithes, whatſoever thou be, 


That God may in bleſſing fend % to thee, Ther. 
Be wilful to kill, and unſkilſul to ſtore, 
And look for no /o//on, I tell thee before, Tuffer. 


Nature ſhould bring forth, 
4 om _ all — all . 5 
m nnocent e, TY: 0 e {ot empeſl, 
A. theſe that feed — full, as bloſſoming time 
That from the ſeedneſs the bare fallow brings 
To 3 > 4 fo her plenteous womb = 
Exprefleth his full tilth and huſbandry, Shak, Mea. for Meaſ. 


To Fol r. v. 4. [ fayfer, French.) To inſert by for- 


120 negligence or partlallty might admit or % in abuſes and 
corruption, an archdeacon was appointed to take account of their 
doings. Carew's Survey of Cornwal, 
Forge law, and / into ſome by place 
Ot ſome old rotten roll. a Dr yden's Don Sedaftian, 
Fot'vrn un, v. /, [from faiſy.] Fuſtineſs ; mouldineſs, 
Dreſs muſtard, and lay It in cellar up ſweet, | 
Left fo{/ine/t make it for table unmeet, 
Fo'tyry, ad}. [See Fusry Jl Mouldy ; fuſty, 
FOLD, . / { aled, pals, Saxon.] . 
1. The — n which ſheep are confined, 
| iy eyes he open'd, und behet1 a field | 
Part arable and tilth 4 whereon were ſheaves | 
New reap'd i the other part, (heep valks and /t. 
In thy book record their groans, 
2 were thy ſheep, and in their anciont fold. 


Slain 
2. The pace where ſheep are houſed. 
ime drives the flocks from field to fo/d, 
When rivers rage and rocks grow cold z 
And Philomel becometh dumb, 
And all complain of cares to come. 
LO The flock o ray 
And this you fee 1 ſearvely drag along, 
Who yeaning on the rocks has lett her young, 
The hope and promiſe of my tailing fold, Dryden's Nl. 
4+ A limit z a boundary. 
S$ecure from meeting, they're diſtinly roll'd z 


Altan. 


Milton, 


The ancient Egyptian mummies were ſhrowded in a number of 
aldi of linen, helimeared with gums, Bacon Natural Hiftery, 
Not with indented wave, the ſerpent then | 

Prone on the ground, a+ fince 3 but on his rear 
Cirevlar bafe of rifing _ that tower'd 


Fold above fob, a furg ng mage! — Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
Let the draperies be nobly vpon the 15 and let of 
Jon be large 1 the parts de often traverſed by the flowing 


er, 8 Dufrejnoy, 
With fear and wonder fela'd, the crowd heholds N 

"The gloves of death, with feven dutinguih d Poler 

Of wugh bull hides. Dryden Firg. Ku, 
The inward evat of « Men's fromach has Rrronger fot than 4 
human, but in other things not much different, Ardutbave, 


6. From the foregoing yg 0p non is derived the uſe of 
Nd in compoſition, Fold fignifies the ſame quantity 


; as tue fold, twice the quantity z mwenty fold, 


twenty times repeated, 
But other fell into nd, and t forth fruit; fome an 
dented fd, tome Jp A lome te | Matt. 


t laſt appear 3 
Men hounds high wha roo ts the horrid roof, | 
And thrice th-ve f the gates 1 three fold were br 
Thee iron, three of adamantine week. Milten's Par. Lo. 
r manyr'd blood and aſhes tow 
2 2 1— Italian «we yon doth (way 
Tran r 
A hundred fold. ; 


4 


Milton 


| 2. Nations; m 


Nor leave their feats, and paſa the dreadtul fold. Creech, | 
5. [From pilv, Saxon]! A double; a complication ; 
an involution z one part added to another ; one part 
doubled upon another, | 
She In this trice of time ; 
Commits a thing ſo monſtrous, to difinantle N 
N many e of favour ! Shatypeare's King Lear. 


[ 


FOL 


To Fot b. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To ſhut ſheep in the fold, 
| The ſtar that bids the ſhepherd fold, 


Milton. 


Now the top of heav'n doth hold. | 
We ſee that the folding of ſheep helps ground, as well by their 
warmth as by their com „, Bacows Natural Hiſtory, 

She in pens his flocks will fo/d, 
| And then produce her dairy ſtore, 
With wine to drive away the cold, 
And unbought dainties of the — Dryden 'i Horace, 
2. ; Genoa.) - To double z to complicate, 

s a veſture (halt thou fo/d them up, eb, i, 12. 
Yet a little ſleep, a little lumber, a little folding of 65 1 on 
. OV, vi. . 
| They be folden together as thorns, | Nah. i. 10. 


I have ſeen her riſe from her bed, unlock her cloſet, take forth 
r, fold it, write upon't, 


are. 
Conſcious of its own impotence, it fo/dr its arms in deſpair, and 
| ſits — in a corner. n JS Collier of Envy. 
; Both furl their ſails, and ſtrip them for the fight ; 
Their fo/ded ſheets diſmiſs the uſeleſs air, Dryd. Arn. Mir. 
3. To incloſe; to include; to ſhut. 
We will deſcend and d him in our arms, Shak, Rich, II. 
Witneſs my ſon, now in the ſhade of death, 
Whoſe bright outſhining beams thy cloudy wrath 
Hath in eternal darkneſs fo/ded up. Shaleſp. Richard 111. 
The fires i' th' loweſt hell fo/d in the people! Shak. Coriol. 
To For b. v. uw, To cloſe over another of the ſame 
kind; to join with another of the ſame kind, 
The two leaves of the one door were folding, and the two leaves 
of the other door were fo/ding. 1 Kings, vi. 34. 
FOLIA'CEOUS, adj. [ foliaceus, from folium, Latin, ] 
Conſiſting of laminæ or leaves. 
A piece of another, conſiſting of an outer cruſt, of a ruddy talk 
ſpar, and a blue talky fo//aceons (par. Woodward on Buff 
Fo'LiaGt. . /. | folium, Latin; feuillage, French. 
1 tufts of leaves ; the apparel of leaves to a 
ant. 
The great columns are finely engraven with fruits and follage, that 
run twiſting about them from the very top to the bottom. Audiſou. 
When ſwelling buds their od'rous fo/lage ſhed, 
And gently harden into fruit, the wiſe 
Spare not the little offsprings, if they grow 
Redundant. 
To Fol IAR. v. a. ¶ faliatus, folium, Latin.} To beat into 
laminas or leaves, 
Gold foliated, or any metal ſollated, cleaveth. Bacon, 
If gold be "api and held between your eyes and the light, the 
light looks ot a greeniſh blue. | Newton's Opt, 
Fol1a'r10N, . J. ¶ oliatis, folium, Latin. ] 
1. The act of beating into thin leaves, | | 
2. Foliation is one of the parts of the flower, being the 
collection of thoſe fugacious coloured leaves called 
petala, which conſtitute the compaſs of the flower; 
and ſometimes guard the fruit which ſucceeds the fo- 
liation, as in apples and pears, and ſometimes ſtand 
within it, as in cherries and apricots ; for theſe, being 
tender and pulpous, and coming forth in the Spring, 
would be injured by the weather, if they were not 
lodged up within their flowers. Quincy. 
Fo'ttaruRt. 1. . [from folium, Latin.] The ſtate of 
being hammered into leaves. Di#. 
FO'LIO, n. J. [in folio, Latin.] A large book of which 
the \ Pages are formed by a ſheet of paper once 
tices and By ade leſs progreſs in knowledge, though 
umbinus an meo made le in Know thou 
they had read over more fol/os. Watts _ M ing. 
Fo'LtomorT., adj. | folium mortuum, Latin.) A dark 
yellow; the colour of a leaf faded: vulgarly called 


5 — 1 


Homot. 
A flinty pebble was of a dark-green colour, and the exteriour cor- 
tex of a fu omort colour. Wiaoduvard on Foſſils. 


FOLK. „. / (pole, Saxon; welt, Dutch: it is properly 
a noun collective, and has no plural but by modern 
corru ys 

1. People, in familiar language, 


Never troubling him, either wit _ 
| With his melancholy, but rather fitting to his dolor dolorous diſcourſes 
| of their own and other fa misfortune. Sidney, 
Dorilaus having married his ſiſter, had his marriage in ſhort time 
bleſt, for ſo are /o/4 wont to ſay, how unhappy ſoever the children 
aſter grow, with a ſon, Sidney. 

When with greateſt art he ſpoke, 

You'd think he talk'd like other Tu 

For all a rhetorician's rules 


Teach nothing but 1 his tools. Hudibras. 
ind. i | 


Thou ſhalt judge the t righteouſly, and govern the nations upon 
earth, 3 P/al. vii. 4. 
J. Any kind of people as diſcriminated from others, 


The river thrice hath flow'd, no ebb between ; 
And the old ,, time's doting chronicles, 


queſtions, or finding fault 


Say it did fo a little time before. Shakeſp. 
Anger is a kind of baſeneſs; as it appears well in the weakneſs of 
children, women, old //, and fick fo/ks. Bacon. 


4+ It is now uſed only in familiar or burleſque lan- 
guage, 
Old man Dobſon of the 
Renemben — 5 I 1 
goes with fl to ſhew the ſight. 
He walk'd and wore a OP cloak ; 
. He din'd and ſu 3 at charge of other /t. 
Fou MOF. . / [from folk and mote, ] 
. hers _— 1 „AN = yet ſ 
veral nations: the one is that which you call ot 
by the Semi, (nd-Rgnides fn the Baten a weed ee 


er un Ireland. 

'Fo'turcs. . / [ folliculur, Latin.) e 
1. San — ny body with a coats. 
t there de no eminent and circular fo; 

or veſicle, which long containeth this humour SID 08 dn, 

feſt receptacle of choler trom the liver into the guts, Brewn, 

2, Follicle is a term in botany fignifying ſeed-veſſels, 

capſula ſeminalis, or caſe, which ſome fruits and ſeeds 

have over them; as that of the alkengi, pedicu- 

laris, &c. Quincy, 


To FO'LLOW, v. a. [polgan, Saxon; wagen, Dutch. 
1. Nr eva not — of ſide by fide, ws 
rather, torſooth, you like a man, than follow 

hi like a dwarf. : c 
m like a Him ond e + Merry Wives of Windſor, 


Swift, 
Swift, 


ial uſes, and built by two 


Milter, 
' Milton 


2. To purſue as an enemy; to chaſe, 


read it, ſeal it, and again return to | 


Philips. | 


2. One who obſerves a 


— 


Dryden. | 


| 


F 0 L 


Vet doubt not but in valley and in pl 
God is as here, and will be Pun e 
Preſent, and of his preſence many a ſign 
Still. fo//owwing thee, ſtill compaſſing thee round 
Wi neſs and paternal love, his face 
'E and of his ſteps the track divine, 


Up he rode, 
Follow'd with ccclamation and the ſound 
Symphonious of ten thouſand harps that tun'g 
Angelic harmonies, et 15 
4. To attend as a r 
4 — the three eldeſt 
t e. 


Ile f 


ns of Jeſſe went and followed Sul 0 


Let not the muſe then flatter lawleſs ſway, g dan. wii, ij. 
Nor follow fortune where ſhe leads the way. 


5. To go after, as a teacher. | F. dot 
Not yielding over to old age his country deli 

time following a merlin. EC, en Ce"ghty, he wa a tha T 

Some pious tears the pitying hero paid, Tay, | 1 

N with his eyes the fleeting ſhade. infv 

| e follow fate, which does too faſt purſue, Dod. Fon 


Doe, 


6. To ſucceed in order of time. 
Such follow him as ſhall be . ee 
Part good, part bad, of bad the longer ſcroll, M 
Signs following ſigns, lead on the mighty year, 1. 
7. To be conſequential in argument, as effects to 0,7 
laugh, when thoſe who at the ſpear are bold 
Aud vent'rous, if that fail them, ſhrink and fear 
What yet they know muſt fol/ow, to endure 
Exile, or ignominy, or bonds, or pain, 
8. To imitate ; to copy, as a pupil; or to be 
opinion or party. 

Where Rome keepeth that which is ancienter and better ath 
whom we much more affect, leaving it for newer, and clan n 
for worſe, we had rather fo//aw the perfections of them * „ , 
like not, than in deſects reſemble them whom we love. Hee 

111 patterns are ſure to be fo//owved more than good rules, Lock 

9. To obey ; to obſerve, as a guide or direction. 

If all who do not ie oral tradition as their only rule of M 

are out of the church, then all who fe//4v the counci] of Trent , 


Paradiſe Regain's, 


Mila, 
of at 


Moſt men admire 
Virtue, who fellow not her lore. 
Fair virtue ſhould I follow thee, 
I ſhould be naked and alone, 
For thou art not in company, 
And ſcarce art to be found in one. 

10. Lo purſue as an object of deſire, 
Follow peace with all men. | 
Follow not that which is evil. 3 f 

11. To confirm by new endeavours ; to keep up Rur 

tigably. | | 

They bound themſelves to his laws and obedience ; and in cafe it 
had been fo/{ozved upon them, as it ſhould have been, they ſhould 
have been reduced to perpetual civility, Spenſer, 

12. * attend to; to be buſied with. 

e that undertaketh and followeth other mens buſineſs for 23; 
ſhall fall into ſuits, 2  Beely, . 
To FofL Low. v. u. | 


1, To come after another. | 
The famine ſhall fo/oxv cloſe after you. 
Welcome all that lead or follow 
| To the oracle of Apollo. 
2. To attend ſervilely. | | | 
Such ſmiling rogues as theſe ſooth every paſſion, 
That in the — = of their lords rebels 10 
As knowing nought, like dogs, but following, Shak, K. Ian, 
3. To be poſteriour in time. age 


4. To be conſequential, as effect to cauſe, 
If the neglect or abuſe of liberty to examine what would really 

and truly make for his happineſs miſlead him, the miſcarriages tha 
follow on it muſt be imputed to his own election. Locke, 
To tempt them to do what is neither for their own nor the good 

of thoſe under their care, great miſchiefs cannot but ow... 


1 00 


Fer, Illi. 16, 
Ben Jenn. 


| 2, 

5. To be conſequential, as inference to premiſes, 

Though there are or have been ſometimes dwarfs, and ſometime; 

iants in the world; yet it does not fo//ow that there muſt be ſuch 

n every age, nor in every country. Temple, 

Dangerous doctrine muſt neceſſarily lou, from making all po- 

_ litical power. to be nothing elſe but Adam's paternal power. Loet. 
6. Lo continue endeavours ; to perſevere. 

Then ſhall we know, if we fol/oxv on to know the Lord. H;, 


Fo! OW RR. 1. J. [from follox.] 
1. One who comes after another; not before him, ot 
ſide by ſide. | 
Little gallant, you were wont to be a fol/oxver ; but now youre 
a leador; whether had you rather lead mine eyes, or 77 your 
maſter's heels? Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of dee. 

No ſtop, no ſtay, but clouds of ſand ariſe, 
Spurn'd and caſt backward on the e eyes. Dryder 

6 uide or leader. 

The underſtanding that ſhould be eyes to the blind faculty of te 
will, is blind itfelt; and fo brings all the inconveniencies that at 
tend a blind fedfower, under the conduct of a blind guide- 

© South's Senne. 
3. An attendant or dependant. 


No follower, but a friend. 


Pope, 
4+ An aſſociate ; a companion. 


Pope's E 


1 
* 


How accompanied, can'ſt thou tell that? 
— With Poins, and other his continual fo/{owerss Sb. H. IV. 
I hold it no wiſdom to leave unto the Iriſh chiefs too much cum. 
mand over their kindred, but rather withdtàw their fo//owers from 
law, Spenſer's State of Ireland. 
And forc'd ZEneas, when his ſhips were loſt, „. 
6. A ſcholar; an imitator; a copyer. | 
Be ye fle of me, even as I am of Chriſt, 
ages all its fo 
lowers todo good to all men, Pratt Sermons 
Every one's idea of identity will not be the ſame that 
The church of Smyrna profeſſed they worthily loved the mart)” 
as the diſciples and fo//oxvere of our 5 and 2 of Nahe. 
The ſtudious head or gen'rous mind, 
Follower of God, or friend of human kind, 
The faith and moral nature gave before, 
One of the ſame faction or party. 
This is h child s guide 
This is chlldhood at her kde, Hawkeſwerth 
Think'& thou, that duty ſhouſd have dread to ſpeaks 
When pow'r to flattery bows ? To plainneſs honour 
3. AR of negligence or paſſion unbecoming gravily & 
deep wiſdom. In this ſenſe it has a plural. 
The 7 * folllet chat themſelves commit ; 
For it they could, — himſelf would bluth 


5. One under the command of another. 
them as much as may be, and gather them under the command of 
To leave his fo/lowwers on a foreign coaft. 
| 1 Cor. vl. l. 
The true proteſſion of Chriſtianity inviolably e 
Pythagota 
and thouſands of his fol/owers have. En. 
ceeding great affection to their king and their maſter. Nees. 
Poet or patriot, roſe but to reſtore 
0'L.LY, pe Selle, French. ] 
1. Want of un erfteading . weakneſs of intelleQ. 
2. Criminal weakneſs ; depravity of mind. 
Is bound, when majeſty to folly falls. —Shakeff+ 
Love is blind, and lovers cannot fee 
| To (ee me to a boy. 


Shakeſpenrt 
| 750 


— 


Prior. 


| d, all orgot. | 
Lies | negle Coy. ith more and eaſe, ö i 
| hes of whoſe allies pleale. Pope t Horace. 
8 60 MEN. b. 4. | fomentor, Latin; fomenter, Fr. 
a in with heat. | 
1. To cheriſh with Every kind that lives, | * 
ted by his virtual powers and warm'd. ilton. 
ks with warm lotions. , 2 
2. To ted the head with opiates to procure iieeps aue 
He im in water to foment the "heriſh 
„o encourage 3 tO hne Eo than parents 
„ * love welt givin8% GT rb mins 51%. 
; Blame then thy thou foment'f# my tires. Dryden, 
_ troubled with thoſe ill humours, which they aye 
: 9 — 7 Eee in them. 5 F TP "Pipe : 
busse Lion. 1. J. [ fomentation, French; 2 
0 


the poultis, draweth gently the hamours 
gard of "= BY — "ood hath Fick a mixture of 
_ dapeſadtve Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


ion prepared to foment the parts. 

2. The lotion P d- by the phyſicians, and the lotions or 

The — were prepare by Pg Arbuthnot on Coins, 
2 RK 1. / [from foment-] One that foments 

0 encourager; a ſupporter. ; 

ſe fatal diſtempers, as they did much hurt to the body poli- 
* home, being like humours ſtirred in che natural without 
ſo did they produce diſadvantageous effects abroad ; and 
that the raiſers and fomenters of them __ e 


"ogy Scott. A word now obſolete.] A fool; an 
idiot. ] in | te N 
ei he 2 pack Spenſer*s Paſt, 
FOND. n./ [fon Scottiſh, word of which I have 
found no Hlalactory 3 To fone is in 
Chauter to doat, to be fooliſh. ] 


> I - filly; indiſereet; imprudent; injudicious, 
I, 9 or Gentiles ever did think it a fend or unlikely 
way to ſeek men's converſion by ſermons, we have not heard. 


Hooker. 
tof all love of learning by a ford ſchool-maſter. 
. f Aſcham. 
| Tell theſe ſad women, 
Tis fond to wail inevitable ſtrokes, 


As eis to laugh at them. 

Grant I may never prove ſo ford 
To truſt man on his oath or bond. 
1 am weaker than a woman's tear, 
Tamer than ſleep, fonder than ignorance, 

Fond thoughts may fall into ſome idle brain; 


Shakeſpeare's Timon, 
Shakeſpeare. 


But one belief of all, is ever wiſe. Davies. 
| Thou ſee'ft 

How ſubtly to detain thee I deviſe, 

Jariting thee to hear while I relate z | 
Ind! were it not in hope of thy reply. 


Milt, Pay, Loft. 
So fond are mortal men, 


Fall'n into wrath divine, 
As their own ruin on themſelves t invite. Milton's Agoniftes. 
"]'was not revenge for griev'd Apollo's wrong | 
Thoſe aſs's ears on Midas“ temples hung; 
But ford repentance of his happy wiſn. M aller. 
But reaſon with your fond religion fights ; | 
For many gods are many infinites. =Dryden's Tyran, Love. 
This is fond, becauſe it is the way to cheat thyſelf. Tillaſon. 
2. Trifling ; valued by folly, . 
Not with fond ſhekles of the teſted gold, 
Ot ſtones, whole rate are either rich or poor 
As tancy values them. Shakeſpeare's Meaſ. for Meaf. 
3. Fooliſhly tender; injudiciouſly indulgent, 


I'm a fooliſh fond wife. Addiſon, 
Like Venus I'll ſhine 
e and de fine. | Addiſon. 
4 Pleaſed in too great a degree ; fooliſhly delighted : 


with of 
Fame is in itſelf a real good, if we may believe Cicero, who was 
perhaps too fond of it, Dryden. 
I, fond of my well- choſen ſeat, 
My pictures, medals, books complete. 
Some are fo fond to know a great deal at ence, and love to talk of 
things with freedom and boldneſs before they thoroughly underſtand 
1 them, . Watts on the Mind. 
75 For b. v. a. [from the noun.] To treat with 
Jo Four . J great indulgence; to careſs; to cocker. 
Howe'er unjuſt your jealouſy appear, 
t does my pity, not my anger move: 


PI ford it as the froward child of love. | den's Auren 
hen midſt the fervour of the feaſt, _ " | oi 
Tyrian hugs, and Fond: thee on her breaſt, 


And with fweet kiſſes in her arms conſtrains, 
may 't infuſe the venom in her veins, 
y are allowed to kiſs the child at meetin 


Dryden's En. 


and parting; but 
a profeſſor, who always ſtands b 
fllinge x ys ſtands by, will not ſuffer them to jp 752 


To Fond. v. 1. To be fond of ; to be in love with; 
to doat on. 


How will this fadge? My maſter loves her deaily ; 
And I, poor monſter, fend as much on him; 
And ſhe, miſtaken, ſeems to dote on me. Shakeſpeare. 


Fon uER, "./. [from fand.] One who fondles. 


ONDLING, v. J [from ſondle.] A perſon or thin 
much ſondled or careſſed; f i arded 
Feat affection. e ee 


; for ſand lings are in 
at are leaſt cock ered 


L' Eftrange. 


atiality in a parent is commonly unl k 
Unger to e * N 0 y unlue 
vike the beſt and-wiſeſt nnn. 6 


de bent of our own minds may fav j ; 
y r o 
Uat may ſhew it to be a fondling of our toes, PR 2 


Any body would have ( 
guetlea miſs to have been bred up under a 
ml iteplame, and Joha to be the ondling of a tender —.— 


rbutbnot's Hi Bull. 
Rove a fondling and an heireſs, e ; 
Nets J like any lady may'reſs ; 
W wh Her ſervants round, | 
„ to touch the ground. Swift, 
3 W from fond. : 
v l | ly; weakly ; imprudently ; injudiciouſly, 
* den 914 you theſe arms commence, 
brought here, ng cw pry ſent hence. Shak, H. IV. 
M , row and grief of heart | 
Mer him ſpeak fondly, like a frantick man. Sal. R. 11. 


as fordly adviteth, f loa of 1 
:0 + tor the prolongation of life, that a vein 
ty 3 4 the am of ſome whalefome young man, and the blood 
8 Bacon's Natura! Hijlo y. 
The B. he military mound | 

'Wiſh les tranſcend, in evil hour 


A theiz proud foes, Wat ford!y bray'd their fate. Philipe. 


Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus, | 


Prior. 


F O O 


Some valuing thoſe of theit owh fids or mind; 
Still make themſelves the meaſure of mankind: - 
Fondly we think we merit honour then, 


When we but praiſe ourſelyes in other men. Pope. 
Under thoſe ſacred leaves, ſecure 
From common lightning of the ſkies, 
He fondly thought he might endure 
The flaſhes of Ardelia's eyes. Swift. 
2. With great or extreme tenderneſs. | 
Ev'n before the fatal engine elos d, 
A wretched ſylph too fond!y interpos'd : 
| Fate urg'd the ſheers, and cut the {ylph in twain, Pope. 
| F or ſeverely kind. Savage. 


Fox Dnzss. 1. J. [from fond. 
1. Fooliſhneſs; weakneſs; want of ſenſe; want of 
judgment. | | 
Fondneſs it were for any, being free, f 
To covet fetters, though they golden be. Spenſer': Sonnets, 
2, Fooliſh tenderneſs. 


My heart had ſtill ſome fooliſh rs, 1 


t hence ! - pq 


tis gone: I give it to the Winds. Addif. Cate. 
Hopeleſs mother 
Whoſe fondneſs could compare her mortal offspring 
To thoſe which fair Latona bore to Jove. Prior, 


3. Tender paſſion. | 
Your jealouſy perverts my meaning ſtill; 
My very hate is conſtrued into "rug % A Phil, Diſt. Moth, 
tinna, with that. youthful air, 
Is thirty, and à bit to ſpare : 
Her fordneſ? for a certain earl | 
Began when I was but a girl; Swift. 
4. Unreaſonable liking. | 
They err that either through indulgence to others, or fondneſs to 
any ſin in themſelves, ſubſtitute for repentance any thing that is leſs 
than a fincere reſolution of new obedience; attended with faithful 
endeavour, and meet fruits of this change. Hammond s Fundam. 
Fox k. x. /. Plural of foe. Obſolete. 
A barbarous troup of clowniſh fore. 


Spenſer, 

Foxr. . . [ fors, Latin; fonte, French.] A tone elle 

in which the water for holy baptiſm is contained in 
the church, | 


The preſenting of infants at the holy font is by their mae 
. voker,, 

I have no name, no tile; 
No, not that name was given me at the fort. 


diſcharge opened in the body. 
A perſon plethorick, ſubject to hot defluxions, was adviſed to a 
ontanel in her arm. Wiſeman of Inflammation. 
FONT A'NGE. n. /. [from the name of the firſt wearer, ] 


A knot of ribbands on the top of the head-dreſs. Out 


Thoſe old-faſhioned fontanges roſe an ell above the head: they 
were pointed like ſteeples, and had long looſe pieces of crape, which 
were fringed, and hung down their backs. Addiſon, 
FOOD. . /. [xzdan, Saxon; weeder, Dutch, to feed; 

feed, Scott.] 


1. Victuals; proviſion for the mouth. 
On my knees I beg, 
That you'll vouchlafe me raiment, bed, and food. 
Much food is in the tillage of the poor. 
Under my lowly roof thou haſt vouchſaf'd 
To enter, and theſe earthly fruits to taſte ; 
Food not of angels, yet accepted fo, 
As that more willingly thou could'ſt not ſeem | 
At heav'n's high feaits t' have fed, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
They give us food, which may with nectar vic, 


Shakeſp. 


Prov. xiii. 23. 


And wax that does the abſent ſun ſupply. Waller. 
2. Any thing that nouriſhes, 

_ Give me ſome muſick : muſick, moody 

Of us that trade in love. Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra, 


O dear ſon Edgar, 

The food of thy abuſed father's wrath, 

Might I but live to ſee thee in my touch, 

I'd ſay, I had eyes again. a Wane King Lear. 
Fool r ul. adj, [food and full.] Fruitful; full of food; 

plenteous. | 
There Tityus was to ſee, who took his birth 

From heav'n, his nurſing from the foodful earth. 
Foo'py, at; [from food. ] Eatable ; fit for food, 
o veſſels, wine the drew; 

And into well ſew'd ſacks pour? Laa, meal. Chapman, 
FOOL. . J. [ fol, Welch; fol, Iſlandick; fol. French.) 
1. One to whom nature has denied reaſon; a natural; 

an idiot, 


Dryden. 


Do'ſt thou call me foo!, boy? 
All thy other titles thou halt given away that thou waſt born with. 
| Shakeſp, King Lear. 
The fool multitude, that chuſe by ſhow, 
Not learning more than the tond eye doth teach, 
Which pry not to the interior. Shake Merch. of Venice, 
It may be aſked, whether the eldeſt ſan, being a fo/, thall inherit 
paternal power before the younger, a wile man. Locke, 
He thanks his ſtars he was not born a fool. Pope, 
2. [In Scripture.] A wicked man. | 
he foo! hath ſaid in his heart there is no God. 
3. A term of indignity and reproach. 
To be thought knowing, you mult firſt put the foo/ upon all man- 
kind. : Dryden's Juvenal, Preface, 
4. One who counterfeits olly ; a buffoon ; a jeſter. 
Where's my knave, my foo/! Co you, and call my fee! hither, 
' 8 King Lear, 
I ſcory, although their drudge, to be theit foo/ or jeſter. 
| Milton. 
If this diſguiſe fit not naturally on ſo grave a perſon, yet it may 
become him better than that fo0/'s coat. Denham, 


6. To play the Fool. To play pranks like a hired jeſter; 
to jeſt; to make ſport. c 
I returning where I left his armour, found another inſtead thereof, 
and armed myſelf therein to play the feol. : Sidney. 
6. To play the Fool. J act like one void of com- 
mon onceranging, 
Well, thus we play the foo/s with the time, and the ſpirits of the 
wiſe fit in the clouds and mock us. Shakeſpeare's Henry LV. 
Is it worth the name of treedom to be at liberty to play the fool, 
and draw ſhame and miſery upon a man's felf Luc le. 
7. To make a Fool. ofi To diſappoint; to defeat. 
''Twere as good a deed as to drink when a man's a-hungry, to 
challenge him to the field, and then to break promiſe with him, 
and make a fool of him, Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night, 
To Fool. v. . [from the noun.] 'lo trifle ; to toy; to 
play ; to idle; to ſport. 
I, in this kind of merr fooling, am nothing to you ; ſo you may 
continue and laugh at nothing till. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
ool not ; for all may have, 
If they dare try, a glorious life, a grave. Herbert. 
If you have the luck to be court-fools, thofe that have either wit 
or honeſty, you may foo! withal, and ſpare not. Denham. 
Ir . be an induſtrious youth that provides againſt age ; and he 
that fools away the one, mult either beg or ſtarve in the other, 


P/. xiv. 1. 


L' Eftrarge. 

He muſt be happy that knows the true meaſures of AEN 
. ö 'Eftrange. 
ls this a time for foaling ? Dryden. 


ls Fool. v. 4. 


Shak. R. II. 
Fox TAN EL. . /. ¶ fontaxelle, French.] An iflue; a 


FOO 


1. To tient with contempt ; to diſappoint ; to fruſtrate j 
to defeat. . 

And ſhall it in more ſhame he further ſpoken, 

That you are f- d, diſcarded; and ſhook off? 

Him over-weaning 

To over-reach ; but with the ſerpent meeting; 

Fool'd and beguil'd. | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
If men loved to be deceived and foaled about their ſpiritual eſtate 

they cannot take a ſurer courſe than by taking their neighbour's word 


Shak. H. IV. 


tor that, which can be known only ſrom their own heart. Seuth, 
When I conſider life, is all a cheat; 
For foo!” d with hope, men favour the deceit; Dryden. 
I'm tir'd with waiting for this chemick gold, 
Which /oo/s us young, and beggars us when old. Dryden. 


I would adviſe this blinded ſet ot men not to give credit to thoſe, 
by whom they have been ſo often fooled and impoſed upon. 


| Addiſon's Freebolder. 
2. To infatuatez- to make fooliſh. 


If it be you that ſtir theſe daughters hearts 
Againtt their father, foo/ me not ſo much 
To bear it tamely. Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 

When I am read, thou feign'ſt a weak applauſe, 
As if thou wert my friend, but lackeſt a cauſe: 
This but thy judgment foo/s; the other way 


Would both thy folly and thy ſpite betray. Ben Junſan. 
It were an handſome plot, 
2 15 yy ry por and uncertain; ” 
nd he's ſo fa d with downright kon 
He'll ne'er believe it. 05 * Denham's Sopiy. 
A long and eternal adieu to all unlawful pleaſures: I will no 


longer be fooled or impoſed upon by them. Calamy's Sermons: 
A boorof Holland, whoſe cates of growing till richer and richer, 
perhaps os him fo tar as to make him enjoy leſs in his riches than 
others in poverty, Temple, 
. To cheat: as, to Hol one of his money. 
— ou N. adj. | fool and born.] Fooliſh from the 
irth. 4 
Reply not to me with a f9o/born jeſt. 
FoolLRRN. . /; {from fol.] 
1. Habitual folly, 


Foolery, Sir, does walk about the orb like the ſun; it ſhines 
every where: I would be ſorry, Sir, but the fool ſhould be as oft 
with your maſter as with my miſtreſs, =Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. 

2. An act of folly; trifling practiſe. oe ig 

It is meer foolery to multiply diſtin particulars in treating of 

things, where the difference lies only in words. Watts. 
3. Object of folly. _ 

That Pythagoras, Plato, or Orpheus believed in any of theſe 
fouleries, it cannot be ſuſpected. Raleigh's H flory, 

We ate tranſported with fooleties, which, if we underſtoo1, we 
ſhould deſpiſe. . * ' L' Eftrange. 

Fool-na'rey. adj. ¶ foo! and happy. ] Lucky without 
contrivance or judgment, | 
As when a ſhip, that flies fair under ſail, 
An hidden rock eſcaped unawares, 
That lay in wait her wreck for to bewail; 
The mariner, yet half amazed, ſtares 
At perils paſt, and yet in doubt ne dares | | | 
To joy at his foo/-bappy overſight. Fairy Queen, 
Fool. MARDI N ESS. #. /; {from foolbardy.) Mad raſhneſs; 
courage without ſenſe, f 5 
There is a difference betwixt daring and foo/bardineſs: Lucan 
and Statius often ventured-them too far, our Virgil never. Dryden. 

A falſe glozing paraſite would call his foo/bardineſs valour, and 

then he may go on boldly becauſe blindly. : South, 


Foolna'rDiss, #./, | fool and hardigſe, French.] Fool- 
8 adventurouſneſs without judgment. Ob- 
ſolete. 


More huge in ſtrength than wiſe in works he was, 
And reaſon with calbardiſe over- ran; 

Stern melancholy did his courage paſs 

And was, for terror more, all arm'd in 


Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


* 
ſhining braſs. 


Fairy Queen, 


| Foornxepy, adj. [ fool and hardy.) Daring without 


judgment; madly adventurous; fooliſhly bold, 
One mother, when asher foo/bardy child 
Did come too near, and with his talons play, 


Half dead through fear, her little babe revil d. Fairy Queer, 
Some would be ſo fool hardy as to eqs to be more of the ca- 
binet council of God A 99.) than the angels, 7 

If any yet be ſo foolhardy, 
'T' expole themſelves to vain jeopardy ; 
If they come wounded oft, and lame, 95 
ſueh a maim. Hudibras. 


No honour's got li 


Foo'LTRAP. . . | fool and trap.] A ſnare to catch 
fools in: as a flytrap. 
Betts at the urſt, were foo/rraps, where the wiſe 
| Like ſpiders lay in ambuth for the flies. 
Foo'L1sH. adj. [from fool. 
1. Void of underſtanding; weak of intellect. 
Thou foo/;/b woman, ſeeſt thou not our mourning ? 
Pray do not mock me; 
I am a very foo/ifb fond old man: 
| tear I am not in my perfect mind. 
He, of all the, men that ever 
the beſt deſerving a fair lady. 
2. Imprudent; indiſereet. 
| We are come off | 
Like Romans: neither ,ob in our ſands, 
| Nor cowardly in retire, | | Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus, 
3. Ridiculous; contemptible. 3 
It is a , thing to make a long prologue, and to be ſhort in 
the ſtory ittelf. | 2 Muc. ij. 32. 
What could the head perform alone, 
If all their friendly aids were gone? 
A fooliſh figure he muſt make; ; 
Do nothing elſe but (leep and ake. Prior. 
He allows himſelf in f9///b hatreds and reſentments againſt par- 
ticular perſons, without conſidering that he is to love every body as 


himſelf, 10. 
4. [In Scripture.] Wicked; ſinſul. PTR 
Weakly; without 


den. 


2 Eſdr. 


Shateſp. King Lear. 
my fooliſh eyes looxed upon, was 
A ee, Merchant of Venice. 


Foo't.18HLY. adv. [from fooliſb.] 
underſtanding, In Scripture, wiekedly. 
Although we baaſt our Winter ſun looks bright, 
And foeli/bly are glad to fee it in its height; : 
Yet lo much ſooner comes the long and gloomy night, Sur. 
Foo't1$HNKss. . / r Gb. 1 | 
l. Lollys want of underſtanding. 
2. Fooliſh practice; actual deviation from the right. 
Fvoliſbneſt being properly a man's deviation from right reaſon, in 
point of practice, mult needs conſiſt in his pitching upon ſuch an 
end as 18 unſuitable to his condition, or pitching upon means un- 


ſuitable to the compaſling of his end. South. 
Charm'd by their eyes, their manners I acquire, 

And ſhape my fooliſhneſs to their deſire. Prior, 

FooLsToNxEs. 1. / A plant. Miller 


FOOT. 1. / plural feet, [ pov, Saxon; vert, Dutch; 
fut, Scottiſh. | ; 
1. The part upon which we ſtand. 
The queen that bore thee, 
Oft'ner upon her knees than on her feet, | 
Died every day ſhe liv'd, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
His affeQtion to the church was fo notorious, that he never de- 
ſerted it, 'till both it and he were over-run and trod under 285 N 
Arend. 


51 


24 That 


———— ie ” 


FOO 


2. That by which any thing is ſupported in the natare 
of a foot: as, the foot of a table, 
3. The lower part; the baſe, 
Yond' towers, whoſe wanton tops do buſs the clouds, 
Muſt kiſs their own feet, hakeſp. Troilus and Creſſida. 
Fretting, by little and little, waſhes away and cats out both = 
tops and ſides and feet of mountains, Ha te toll. 
4. Ihe end; the lower part, 
What diſmal cries are thoſe? 
— Nothing; a trifling ſum of miſery, 
New added to ory of thy account: 3 
Thy wie is ſeiz'd by force, and born away. Dryden's Cleomen. 
5. The net of walking. 
Antiochus departed, weening in his pride to make the land na- 
vigable, and the ſea palſable by foor. f 2 Mac. v. 21+ 
6. On For. alk ing; without carriage. 
Iſrael journeyed about fix hundred thouſand o foot. 
7. A poſture of aftion, | 
The centurions and their charges billeted already in the entertain- 
ment, and to be on ,foor at an hour's warning. Shake peare. 
6. Infantry; footmen in arms. In this ſenſe it has no 


plural. 
Luſias gathered three ſcore thouſand choice men of foot, and y 
thouſand horſemen, | 1 Mac, iv. 28. 
Himſelf with all his ſoot entered the town, his horle being quar- 
tered about it, Clarendon. 
Thrice horſe and foot about the fires are led, 


Ex. xii. 


And thrice with loud laments they wail the dead, Dryden. 
9. State; character; condition. 
See on 3 we ſtand; a ſcanty ſhore, 1 
The ſea behind, our ene mles before, Dryden 1 An. 


In ſpecifying the word Ireland, it would ſeem to inſinuate that we 

| r ſellow- ſubjects in England. 
are not upon the ſame foot with our fe 3 Draps g 5 
What colour of excuſe can be for the contempt with which we 
treat this part of our ſpecies, the negroes, that we ſhould not put 
them upon the common oor of humanity, that we mould only ſet 
an inſignificant tine upon the man who murders them? Addlſin. 


19, Scheme; plan; ſettlement, 
There is no wellwiſher to his country without a little hope, that 
in time the kingdom may be on a better foot, Swift, 
1 aſk, whether upon the for of our conſtitution, as it ſtood in 
on reign of the late King James a King of England may be 8 
poſed ? . : » ww . 
11. A ſtate of ——_ exiſtence; firſt motion, Little 


uſed but in the following phraſe, 

If ſuch a tradition were at any time ſet ow Foot, it is not eaſy to 
imagine how it ſhould at firſt gain entertainment; but much more 
difficult how it ſhould, come to be univerſally propagate: Tillaſon. 

12+ It ſeems to have been once proverbially uſed for the 


level, the ſquare, par. 

Were it not for this eaſy borrowing upon intereſt, men's ne- 
ceſſities would draw upon them a moſt ſudden undoing, in that they 
would be forced to {ell their means, be it lands or goods, far under 
foot, Bacon's Effays. 


13. A certain number of ſyllables conſtituting a diſtinct 


part of a verſe, ; 
Feet, in our Englith verſilving, without quantity and joints, be 
ſure ſigus that the verle ls either born deformed, unnatural, or lame. 
Afebam's Schoolmafter\ 
Didit thou hear theſe verſes? 


O yes, I heard them all, and more too: for ſome o' them had in 
them more wu than the verſes would bear. Shakeſpeare. 
And Sidney's verſe halts ill on Roman feet, Pope, 
14. Motion; action. 
While other je(ts are ſomething rank on foor, 
Her father hath commanded her to (lip 
Away with Slender to marry. SBN. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
In the government of the world the number and ** of the 
ends on foot, with the ſecret nature of moſt things to which they 
relate, muſt make a diſtin remark of their congruity, in ſome 
_ caſey very difficult, and in ſome unattainable, Grew, 


15. Step. ; 
"This man's fon would, every foot and anon, be a of 
his companions into the orchard, L' Eftrange. 


10. A meaſure N twelve inches: ſuppoſed to 
0 


the length of a man's foot. 
Bag t fignities meaſure, it has often, but vitioully foot in the 
ural. 


An orange, lemon, and apple, wrapt in a linen cloth, being buried 
for a for night's {pace tour foot Jeep within the carth, came torth no 

ways mouldy or rotten, Bacon, 
To For. b. „. | from the noun. ] 


1. To dance; to tread wantonly; to trip, 
Lonely the vale and full o“ horror ſtood, 
Brown with the ſhade: of a reiigious wood ; 
The moon was upy and ſhot a gleamy light 
He ſaw a quire of ladies in a wund, 
That featly foot/ng deem 'd to (kim the ground, 
2. To walk; not ride; not fly. 
By this the dreadful beaſt drew nigh to land, 
Halt flying, and half footing in his hatte. Fairy Queen, 
Take $a. have open ee for thieves do foot by night, Shateſp. 
ne man et the boy upon the aſs, and footed it himlelt, J. Efrange, 
It you are for a merry jaunt, I'll try, for once, who can foot it 
fartheſt, Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar, 
With them a man ſometimes cannot be a penitent, unleſs he 
allo turns yagabond, and foes It to Jeruſalem; or wanders over this 
vt that part of the world, to viſit the thrine of ſuch or ſuch a pre- 
ended falnt, | | South, 
Ty | Foor, Vs, ts 
. % ſpurnz to kick. 
You, that did wid your i deum upon my beard, and me ay 
you tpurn a ſtranger cur over your threthold, cure. 
2, To ſettle; to begin to fix. 
What conted'raey have you wich the traitore 
„ ate footed in the kingdom? Shateſp 
J. To tread, 
Saint Witholld footer thrice the wold : 
He met the night-mare, and her name told 
VB her alighty and ber kroch plight, 
An went ee, witch, aroynt * right, S. King Lears 
There hapty by the addy damfel feen, 
_O NN boy, they featly foot the green, Ticket, 
4. Lo hold with the foot. Not in uſe, : 
We are ihe earth, and they, 
Like moles within ue, heave aud caſt abouty 
And vill they foot and clutch they preys 
"They never cool, much lefs give gut, Her Art. 
Foo rNALL, . " | foot and ball. | 
1. A ball commonly made of a blown bladder, caſed with 
leather, driven by the foot, 
Am 1 & round with you as you with me, 
"That like a fortbal7 you do fpurn me thus? SR. 
Such « Winter-piece thould beautified with all manner of 
works and evercites of Winter t as relle, telling of wood, and 
lliding * the he. Pracdam, 
hen a tort of lufty (hepherds try 
"Their torce at ere, care of victory 
Maker them falute do rudely, breait to breaft, 
"That their encounter ſeems too wigh tor jeit, Waller. 
One rolls along a F to his toes, 
Oe with « ken truncheon deals his blows, 


2. The ſport or practice of kicking the football, 
He was tegteble the common F 


' was a very impertect Imi. 
tation of that ese ee. t ard lope? 


Dryden, 


. King Lear, 


FOO: © 


Foo'rroy, x. . [ foot and boy.] A low menial; an at- 
tendant in livery. ; 
Was it diſcretion, m__ 1 = — 
Thi eit man, wait like a lo 
ip foe wan, / 'hakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 

Though 1 had nobody to aſſiſt but a footboy, yet 1 wow 45 2 
try a pretty number of things. Beyle on rt 

Whenever he imagines advantages will redound to one 8007 

Fr by oppreſſion of me, he never diſputes it. 10 N 
o0'rBRIDGE, 2. J. [ t and _ A bridge on 
which paſſengers walk ; a narrow bridge. 

. 's ye. ar fearing the footbridge was not ſtrong — 
loaded it ſo long, 'till he broke that which would have born 5 — 8 r 
burden. 8 n 4 

Foo rCLHoA TUM. . |. [ foot and cloth.) A ſumpter clotn. 
Three times a-day my footcloath horſe did tumble, 
And ſtarted when he looked upon the Tower, in 

As loth to bear me to the flaughterhouſe. Shakeſp. Richard III. 


[ : foot. 
Foo rz. adj. om foot] % e 3 Grew. 
ht 


Snouted and tailed like a boar, and 
Foo'rricuT, . / [ foot and 2 A fight made on 
eback. 


foot, in ſition to that on ho f x 
So began our footfight in ſuch ſort, that we were well entere to 
blood of both ſides, Sidney, 
00'THOLD, 3. |. [ and hold.) Space to hold the 


foot ; ſpace on which one may tread ſurely. _ 
All fell to work at the roots of the tree, and left it ſe little foot- 
bold, that the firſt blaſt laid it flat on the . IL. Eftrange. 
He's at the top: he has nothing above him to aſpire O, nor any 
foothold leit him io come down by. L' Eftrange. 
Foo'rING. v. J. [from foot. ] 
1. Ground for the foot. 
I'll read you matter deep and dangerous; 
As full of peril and advent'rous ſpirit 
As to o'erwalk a current, roaring loud, | | 
On the unſteadfaſt footing of a ſpear. —Shakeſþ. Plenry Iv. 
As Noah's pigeon, which return'd no more, 
Did (hew ſhe footing found, for all the flood. Davies, 
In aſcents, every ſtep gained is a footing and help to the next. 
Holder's E emen of Speech. 


1 


2. Support; root. 

* _ mo ſtaked; * 8 to 3 
eir ſharpen'd ends in earth their footing place; 
And the ri poles produce a living race. N Dryden's Virgil. 

3+ Baſis; foundation. 

All thoſe ſublime thoughts take their riſe and footing here: the 
mind ſtirs not one jot beyond thoſe ideas which ſenſe or reflection 
have offered, Locke, 

The reaſoning faculties of the ſoul would not know how to move, 
for want of a foundation and footing in men, who cannot trace 
truth to its fountain and original. Lecke. 
4+ Place; poſſeſſion. | 
| Whether the unctuous exhalations are 

Fir'd by the ſun, or ſeeming ſo alone; 
Or each ſome more remote and ſlippery ſtar, 


Which loſes footing when to mortals ſhewn. Dryden. 
5. Tread; walk. 
As he forward moved his footing old, 
So backward ſtill was turned his wrinkled face. Spenſer, 


| would outnight you did no body come: 
But hark, I hear the footing of a man. Shak. Merch, of Venice. 
Break off, break off; I feel the different ſound 
Of ſome chaſte footing near about this ground. Milton. 
6. Dance. | 
Make holyday t your ryeſtraw hats put on, 
And theſe treſh nymphs encounter every one 
In country footing. Shakeſpeare's Tempgſt. 
7. Steps; road; track. ; 
| He grew ſtrong among the Iriſh; and in his footing his ſon con- 
tinuing, hath increaſed his ſaid name. nſer on Ireland, 
Like running weeds, that have no certain root; or like footings 
up and down, impoſſible to be traced, Bacon's Henry vil 
8. Entrance; beginning; eſtabliſhment. 
Ever ſince our nation had any feeting in this land, the ſtate of 
England did deſire to perfe& the conqueſt, Davies. 
"The defeat of Colonel Bellaſis gave them their firſt footing in 
Yorkſhire. 
No uſeful arts have yet found footing here; 
But all untaught and ſavage does appear. Dryden's Ind, Emp, 
9. State; condition; ſettlement, 
Gaul was on the ſame [fr with ra as to taxes. Arbuthnot, 


Clarendon. 


Foo'tri.1CKER, . / | foot and lick. | A flave; an humble 
fawner; one who licks the foot, 
Do that good miſchief which may make this iſland 

Thine own for ever and J, thy Caliban, 

For ay thy foorlicher, Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt, 
Foot MAN. #. / | feet and man.] 
1. A ſoldier that marches and fights on foot. 

The numbers levied by her lieutenant did conſiſt of boten three 

millions, of horſemen one million. Raleigh's Hiſtory, 

2. A low menial ſervant in livery, 
He was carried in a rich chariot, litterwiſe, with two horſes at 


either end, and two fuotmen on each fide. Bacon, 
Like footmen running before coaches, 
To tell the inn what lord approaches. Prior. 


„ One who practiſes to walk or run. 
oorMANSsUIr. . /. [from footman.] The art or fa- 
culty of a runner. | 
The Iriſh archers eſpying this, ſuddenly broke up, and committed 
the lafety of their lives to their nimble foorman/bip. ayward, 
Yet, ſays the fox, I have baffled more of them with my wiles 
and ſhifts than ever you did with your foormanſbip, L' Eftrange, 
For ACR. . J. | foot and pace. | 
1, Part of a pair of ſtairs, whereon, after four or five 
ſteps, you arrive to a broad place, where you make 
two or three paces before you aſcend another ſtep, 
2 to eaſe the legs in aſcending the reſt of the 
airs. 
2, A pace no faſter than a ſlow walk, 
Foo TPAD. . J. | for and pad.] A highwayman that 
a robs on foot, not on — 4 
Foo'rraATH. . J. [ foot and path.) A narrow way 
which will not admit horſes or carriages, 
5 1 thou the my to Dover ? 
both tile and gate, horſeway and fer. Sha, K. Lear, 
Foo'rrosT, . J. Het and pot. ] A poſt or meſſenger 
that travels on foot. 
For carrying fuch letters, every thoroughfare week! i 
foorpet, whole Jilpatch is well near as peedy as the bs 5 : 
— | Carews Survey of Cornwall, 
Foo'rsTALL, v. J. | foot and Pall.) A . Nicrup. 
Foo'tsTRr. . / | foot and fp. 
1. Trace; track; impreſſion left by the foot. 
Clear-lighted reaſon, wiſdom's judgment leads, 
And (eule, her vallal, in her /i s treads, 


Meoxon, 


Denham. 


A man hall never want crooked paths to walk in, ! 
BU s in the right way, wherever he » io walk lo, if he thinks 
W. 


1. Token; mark ; notice given, 
et us turn our thoughts to the frame of our ſyſtem, if there we 

may trace any \ilible f of Divine wildom and beneticence. 
Bentley's Sermans, 


has the foo(ffeps of others to 


Locke, 


t. $eridd. | 


3. Example. 
1 


Foo rs TOOL. #. 1 
that ſits places his 


2 * the phraſe o 


FOP. . / [A word probably made by ch Wi 
fore without etymolog T A ſim Nein, td thy 
a man of ſmal undelt N., 

a pretender; a man fond of ſhow, dreſs and fe 
an impertinent, | e 


| Jop in a gay coat. od 


Fo'ypooDLe. #. / [fp and dwdle.] A fog. . 
ſignificant wretch. ; 


For ERV. 2. /. [ from fop. ] 
1. Folly ; impertinence, 


and yet the guiltineſs of my mind, the ſudden ſurpriſe of m leg 
drove the groſſneſs of the foppery into a received belief, 1 
of the teeth of all rhyme and reaſon, that they were dan 


in fortune, often the ſurfeits of our own behaviour, we 
of our diſaſters, the ſun, the moon, and ſtars, as if we 


on neceſſity, Shakeſpeare's K, 
2, Affectation of ſhow or importance i 1 * 


3. Foolery; vain or idle practice; idle affedation, 


than to be ſuffered to break looſe from that ſubjecti 
ſuperſtition kept them in. bjedion which wy 


nar 4: 15 
O'PPISH. adj. from fop, 
1. Fooliſh; Ak _ 


2. Vain in ſhow; fooliſhly oftentatious; vain of dt 


emperor Aurelian forbid men that variety of colours on their ſhog, 
allowing it ſtill to women, ; 


| Hoppils, who lives too high, and who is in debt. Ln, 
O'PPISHLY. adv, [ 
tiouſly. | | 

Fo'ry1$HNESS. . / [from p.] Vanity; ſhowy 
or oſtentatious vanity, 

Fo'erLiNnG. #. J. [from fop, A petty fop; an undet 


rate coxcomb. * 


FOR, prep. pon, Saxon; war, Dutch. 
* Becduſe JF | 


| 2 is, that God for the worthineſs of his ſon would 2 


of Abraham's journey be conſidered of, I will ſearch into 37 
dition concerning his travels, 


no individual would laſt one moment. 
that the may, without any other provocation, make wat ann 


Chriſtendom tor the propagation of their laws; ſo the Chuibus 
may at all times, as they think good, be upon the prevention, 


like proviſion, which the Turks had fox haſte left behind them, 


ge 11 . 0 
Theft offer he willingly accepted, knowing that he was l, 
at that place three days, for lack of victuals. 4 


hoping. 


bargainsz but quietly recommend his eſtate to God, * 
ſuccels to him. * 


FOR 
bot and H.] Stool ava 


cet. 
Thus have we ſwept ſuſpicion from 
And made our foorftool of ſecurity, cy * ä | 
They whoſe ſacred office 'tis to bring bateſp, h 
=P to obey their God, and men their king 
By theſe myſterious links to fix and tye ? 
en to the fooſſtool of the Deity. | 
Let echoing anthems make his praiſes know, 4s, 970 
On earth, his at, as S heaven his throne 57 
worſhipping his 00 / 1 
ipping God at hi 000 A Halte no mor iy mean 


anding and much often Wm, 
— 


A whole tribe of fops, 2 
Got 'tween aſleep and wake. | 
When ſuch a poſitive abandon'd fop, 
Among his numerous abſurdities, 

Stumbles upon ſome tolerable line, 

I fret to ſee them in ſuch company, 

The leopard's beauty, without the fox's wit, js no b 

In a dull ſtream, which moving ſlow, Wray, 

You hardly ſee the current flow; 

When a ſmall breeze obſtructs the courſe, 

It whirls about for want of force, 

And in its narrow circle gathers 

Nothing but chaff, and ſtraws, and feathers : 

The current of a female mind 

Stops thus, and turns with ey'ry wind; 

Thus whirling round, together draws 

Fools, fops, and rakes, for chaff and ſtraws, 


a in. 


Where ſturdy butchers broke yu noddle, 
And handled you like a fopdoodle, Bud, 
dry, 


Let not the ſound of ſhallow foppery enter 
My ſober houſe. Sale eue Merchant of * 
1 was three or four times in the thought they were not wh 


Shakeſpeare's Merry . | 
This is the excellent Foppery 97 the world, 5 N 
were villin 


owy folly. 
They thought the people were better let alone in their fapperis 


4 
But though we fetch from Italy and France "linger 

Our fopperies of tune and modes of dance, 
Our ſturdy Britons ſcorn to borrow ſenſe. Grarxill 
I with I could ſay quaint fopperies were wholly abſent from gue 


Gur, 


Fools ne'er had leſs grace in a year; 
For wiſe men are grown ppb, 
And know not how their wits to wear. 
Their manners are ſo apiſh. Shakeſpeare's King L, 


With him the preſent (till ſome virtues have 
The vain are ſprightly, and the ſtupid grave; 
The ſlothful negligent, the foppiſb neatz 
The lewd are airy, and the (ly diſcreet, Cub 
The Romans grew extremely expenſive and fopp;G; fo that th 


Arbuthn, 
You would know who is rude and ill-natured, who is win ul 


from foppi/b.] Vainly; ofteats 


Thy works in Chloe's toilet gain a part, 
And, with his taylor, ſhare the foppling's heart. Tick, 


That which we for our unworthineſs are afraid to crave, ut 


ding vouchſafe to grant. 
EE Io rr Richard, 8 
ich fiery eyes, ſparkli wra 
Are at our backs. . cody: Shakeſpeare's Henry Vl 
peak, good Cominius; 
Leave nothing out for length. Shateſpurk 
For as much us the queſtion cannot be ſcanned, unleſs the int 


Raleigh's Hi). 
An aſtrologer faith, if it were not for two things that ate m_ 
A. 


For as much as it is a fundamental law in the Turkiſh cap 


Bacon's War with hs 
The governour ſallying nut, took. great ſtore of vidual and i 


Kneller's H, 


Quit, quit, for ſhame this will not move, 
This cannot take her: 
If of herſelf ſhe will not love, va 
Nothing can make her. : * 
Care not for frowns or ſmiles. Denham's Sf, p 
The hypocrite or carnal man hopes, and is the wick) 
Hammond's Pratt. 


t no man, for his own poverty, become more 1 we 


Perſons who have loſt moſt of their grinders, having been on 


pelled to uſe three or four only in chewing, wore them lo _ „ 1b. 
the inward nerve lay bare, and they would no longer 7 70 * | 
uſe of them. Ray on the fair 
I but revenge my fate; diſdain'd, betray'd, Dole to 
And futf'ring death for this ungrateful maid. 3% 
Sole on the barren ſands, the ſuff'ring chi Dr C 


Roar'd out / anguith, and indulg'd his grief. 

For his long ablence church and ſtate did groan DN 
Madneſs the pulpit, faction ſeiz'd the throue. 

Nor with a ſuperſtitious fear is aw'd 4 [res 

> * what befalls at home, or what N Di des 
my own judge, condemn'd myle ores „ 
For pity, 8 my crime no more. Dryden's AE 
atrons of renown, 

When tyrant Nero burnt th' imperial town, 
Shrick'd for the downfall in a doleful cry, Pris: 
T.. which their guiltleſs lords were doam d to die. Chuldith 


4 
, 


FOR 


| atenanesd by theit parents for any fault, find a 
children, difcoun i tterers. : ; Locke. 
wefuge in the e pody is a ſhort but full deſcription of a 
A found this world : he at has theſe two has little more to 
happy _— that wants either of them will be but little _ 
e. 
w/o hin . is remarkable for tempeſts. Addiſon. 
er middle of the gulph is rem 
The mi open'd ek to joyous proſpect raiſe, Pri 
vr thy mercy let me ſing thy praiſe. Prior. 
% hich beſt or worſt you 72 chink; FS 
. wa * 
And tg you wo ſcandal upon the nation, to e 
mo ng foreigners with _—_— Lak o_ 
Por trea only give them that iberty now for ſomething, whic 
* 75 many years exerciſed for nothing, of railing _—_— 
t | i . 
bing aan ons will be leſs pres: want of time. S. 
: - with regard to. 
, With re Wwe p , 1 or ital 
: T _ r ra * * Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
han We" A paltry ring 
That ſhe did give _ _ 33 
e cutler : 
For adage and leave me not. Shakeſpeare, 
Upon 2 * For all the world, 


| ichard then. 
hou art at this hour, Was Ric 
Roh young counſel for the perſons, and 


| Bacon's Efays. 

res th old men, and favour and popularity youth; 

b A word par perhaps, youth will have the 8 
U , 


3s aze hath for the politick. 


what kind of 


Shak. Henry IV. 
violent counſel for the 


ww Bacon's Hays. 
ed upon than wiſely obſerved in their effects; 
Compare _— 1 oat For magnitude or colour, produceth 


that is, Bacon's Eſjays. 
: fd o « 
wo G. N tas be ſuch a thing as J. Aller 


He faith theſe 


+ 


honours conſiſted in preſerving their memories, 


and praiſing their virtues; but for any matter of worſhip towards 


them, he utterly denies it. 


e, my ſtormy voyage at an end, 

1 Tn port of death ſecurely tend. 
After death, we ſprights have juſt ſuch natures 

We had, for all the world, when human creatures, 
Such little waſps, and yet ſo full of ſpite ; 

For butk mere inſets, yet in miſchief ſtrong. 
Hobbes has given us a correct j 
but for partic ars and circumſtances, .he continually lops them. 


ſome are vellom, and the reſt as good, 
| 17 10 his lordſhip knows, but they are wood, 
3. In this ſenſe it has often as before it. 


4: canals ho 
hint, being an old captain of great experience. 
In the character of. 

If a man ean be fully aſfured 
having examined, what it there 


She thinks you favour'd': 
But let her go, for an ungrateful woman. 
Say, is it fitting in this very —_— 
This field, where from my youth I've been a cirter, 
I, in this field, ſhould die for a deſerter ? 
C. With reſemblance of. 
| hear for certain, and do ſpeak the truth, 
The gentle York is up. 3 
Now, now for ſure, deliverance is at hand, 
The kingdom ſhall to Iſrael be reſtor c. | 
' The ſtartling ſteed was ſeiz'd with ſudden fright, 
fd, bounding, o'er the pommel caſt the knight: 
orward he flew, and pitching on his head, 
He quiver'd with his feet, and lay fox dead. 
6. Conſidered as; in the place of. 
Our preſent lot appears OR 
For happy, though but ill 3+ for ill, not worſt, 


Stilling fleet. 


ere ſor their Matter foreign. lates. 
ON g's 3 it is abſolute monarchy; there being. 
m_—_ laws in China but the King's command. Temple, 
ho For me, no other A raged own, 2 
Than to have born no Wflue to the throne, Dryd. Tyr. Love. 


Dryden. 
Tate Juv. 


explanation of the ſenſe in general; 
Pope's Preface to'the Iliall. 
Pope. 


Maramaldus the general, they had no juſt cauſe to miſlike 
Knolles, 


of any thing for a truth, without 
that be may 2 embrace for truth? 


Locke. 


A. Philips. 


ShdFeſp. Henry IV. 


N 


Dryden. 


If we procure not to ourſelyes more woe. Milton. 
The council-table and ſtar-chamber held fer honourable that 
which pleaſed, and for juſt that which profited. Clarendon. 


J. In advantage of; for the ſake of. 


an orchard. 


particular perſons, to be true and juſt; and it is for mens 
| Ge temperate, | 
becauſe he is ſure 
boler by it, 


9. Nich intention of going to a certain place. 
We failed from Peru for China and Japan. 
Lo he was brought for England, ſhe was caſt away near 
U : 


We failed direMly for Genoa, and had a falr wind. 
10. In comparative reſpect. 
For tuſks with Indian elephants he ſtrove, | 
Ard Jove's own thunder from his mouth be drove. 
11. With appropriation to. 
Shadow will ſerve 
ber of ſhadows to fill up the muſter-book. 
It, After O an expreſſion of deſire. 
0 for a muſe of fire, that would aſcend 
The brighteſt heaven of invention | 


13. In account of; in ſolution of. 
lus much for the beginning and progreſs of the deluge. 


14. Inducing to as a motive. 
Ar 18 a natural, immutable, 
we call virtue, and againſt that which we call vice. 
15. In <XpeQtation of. 
- 2 bs back 
me father cannot ſtay any longer 
ater for a new ſet of able » play oh 25 


16, pong power or poſſibility. 


& ah 
ſaint, to be e 9 


to ſubmit hi 


An ant is a wiſe creature for itſelf; but it is a ſhrewd thing in 


Bacon. 
He refuſed not to die for thoſe that killed him, and ſhed his blood 
For ſome of thoſe that ſpilt it. Boyle. 
Shall 1 think the world was made for one, 
And men are born for kings, as beaits for men, 
Not for protection, but to be devour'd? Dryd. Span, Fryar. 
Read all the prefaces of Dryden, ö 
For thoſe our criticks much confide in; 
"Though meerly writ at firſt for filling, 
To raiſe the volume's price a ſhilling. Swift. 
3. Conducive to; beneficial to. 
It is for the general good of human ſociety, and conſequently of 


health 
_ Tillotſon. 
It can never be for the intereſt of a believer ta do me a miſchief, 


„ upon the balance of accounts, to find himſelf a 
Addiſon's Speclator. 


Bacon. 
Harwich 
Hayward. 

Addiſon. 
Dryden. 
for Summers prick him; for we have a num- 

Shakeſpeare. 
Shak. Hen, V. Prologue. 


Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 


and eternal reaſon for that which 
Tillotſon. 


again by one and twenty, to marry and prapa- 
er the portion, nor the 


e. 


5 for one whom all men eſteem a 
| himſelf become à devil, is as hard as for a prince 


Wa mſelf to be guided by tutors. aylor, 
I oing dependence, 
colours of outward objects, brought ! 
F zol outy je rought into a darkened room 
Ka their viſibility upon the tian of the light they are "ag 
1.1 . ; oyle on Colours, 
In prevention of; for fear of, 
a? being had down, an way ye allow, 
oy wither as needeth for burning in mow. Tufſer. 
10 a, for the time ſhall not ſeem tedious, 
ln og For What befel me on a day, | 
e- place. Shakeſp, Henry VI. 


© mult be no alleys with hedges at the 


hicher end, for letting 


1 


| 


Dryden's En. 


; n 


Gay. 


FOR 


end, for letting your-proſpe& from the hedge through the arches 


upon the heath. 4 Bacon's Eſſays. 
She wrapped him cloſe for catching cold, 


19. In remedy of. 


Sometimes hot, ſometimes cold things are good for the toothach. 
| Gi: retſon. 
20, In aden of. 
He made conſiderable 


progreſs in the ſtudy of the law, before he 
quitted that profeſſion for this of poetry. Dryden. 


21, In the place of; inſtead of. 


To make him cepious is to alter his character; and to tranſlate 
him * . line is impoſſible. Dryden. 
e take a falling meteor for a ſtar, Cowley. 


22, In ſupply of; to ſerve in the place of. 
poet for their model, adore him, and imitate him, as they think, 
without knowing wherein he is defeQive, Dryden. 
23. Through a certain duration. 
Some pleaſe for once, ſome will er ever pleaſe. Rofcom. 
Thoſe who ſleep without dreaming, can never be convinced that 
their thoughts are for four hours buly, without their Moving it. 
f oc be. 
The adminiſtration of this bank is For life, and partly in the 
hands of the chief citizens, Addiſon's Remarks en Italy. 
Since, hir'd for life, thy ſervile muſe muſt fing 
Succeſſive conqueſts, and a glorious king; 


And bring him laurels, whatſoe'er they coſt. Prior. 
The youth tranſported, aſks without delay 
To guide the ſun's bright chariot for a day. Garth's Ovid. 


24. In ſearch of; in queſt of. : 
Philoſophers have run ſo far back for arguments of comfort 
againſt pain, as to doubt whether there were any ſuch thing; and 
yet, for all that, when any great evil has been upon them, they 
would cry out as loud, as other men. Tillotſon, 
25, According to. | | 
. Chymiſts have not been able, for aught is vulgarly known, by 
fire alone to ſeparate true ſulphur from antimony, * Boyle. 
26, Noting a ſtate of fitneſs or readineſs. 
Nay, if you be an undertaker, I amor you. Shakeſp. 
it he be brave, he's ready for the ſtroke. . Dryten. 
27. In hope of; for the ſake of; noting the final cauſe. 
How quickly nature 

Falls to revolt, when gold becomes her object! 

For this the fooliſh, over-careful fathers, Bs 

Have broke their ſleeps with thought, their brains with care, 

"Their bones with induſtry: for this, engroſs'd 

The canker'd, heaps of ſtrong atchieved gold: 

For this they have been thoughtful to inveſt 
Their ſons with arts and martial exerciſes. - Shak. Hen. IV. 
The kingdom of God was firſt rent by ill counſel; upon which 

counſel there are ſet, ſoy our inſtruction, two Marks. 
Whether ſome hero's fate, 

In words worth dying for, he celebrate. 

For he writes not or money, nor for praiſe, * 

Nor to be call'd a wit, nor to wear bays. Deubam. 
There we ſhall ſee, a ſight worthy dying for, that bleſſed Saviour, 


Bacon. 


Cowley ; 


who ſo highly deſerves of us. | Beyle. 
He is not diſpoſed to be a fool, and to be miſerable for company. 
Tilloiſtn, 


Even death's become to me no drehdful name; 
In fighting fields, where our acquaintance grew, 

I faw him, and contemn'd him firſt for you. Dryd. Aureng. 
For this, 'tis needful to prevent her art, | 
And fire with love the proud Phœnician's heart. Dryd. Virg. 

Some pray for riches ; riches they obtain 
But watch'd by robbers, for their wealth are lain. Dryden. 
Let them, who truly would appear my friends, 
Employ their ſwords like mine for noble ends, Dryd. Auren. 
28, Of tendency to; towards. 
The kettle to the top was hoiſt ; 


But with its upſide down, to ſhow 
Its inclination for below, N 


Swifr. 
29. In favour of; on the part of; on t 


he ſide of. 
Ye ſuppoſe the laws for which ye ſtrive are found in Scripture ; 
but thoſe not againſt which we ſtrive. Hooker, Preface. 


It becomes me not to draw my pen in the defence of a bad cauſe, 
when I have ſo often drawn it for a good one. Dryden. 
8 was for Venus; but he ſear'd his wife, Dryden. 

e for. the world was made, not us alone. 


| Cowley. 
They muſt be void of all zeal for God's honour, who do not 
with ſighs and tears intercede with him. 


Smalridge. 
Ariſtotle is for poetical juſtice. Dennis, 
They are all for rank and foul feeding. 


Felton, 

30. Noting accommodation or adaptation. | 
Fortune, if there be ſuch a thing as ſhe, 

Spies that I bear ſo well her tyranny, 

hat ſhe thinks nothing elſe fo fit for me. 
A few rules of logick are thought ſufficient, in this caſe, for 
thoſe who pretend to the highest improvement. Lecke. 
It is for wicked men to dread God; but a virtuous man may 
have undiſturbed thoughts, even of the juſtice of God, /n. 
His country has good havens, both for the Adriatic and Meliter- 
ranean. Addiſon on Italy, 

Perfia is commodiouſly ſituated for trade both by ſea and land. 
a Arbuthnut on C. 
Scholars are frugal of their words, and not willing to let any go 
For ornament, if they will not ſerve for uſe. i 


Felton, 
31, With intention of, | 
And by that juſtice haſt remov'd the cauſe 
Of thoſe rude tempeſts, which, for rapine ſent 
Too oft, alas, involv'd the innocent. Waller. 
Here huntſmen with delight may read 
How to chuſe dogs for ſcent or ſpeed... Waller. 


God hath made ſome things Fer as long a duration as they are 
capable of. illotſon's Sermons. 


For this, from Trivia's temple and her wood, 


Are courſers driv'n, who ſhed their maſter's blood. Dryden. 
Such examples ſhould be ſet betore them, as patterns for their 
daily imitation. . Locke. 


e next queſtion uſually is, what is it for Locke, 
Achilles is for revenging himſelf upon Agamemnon, by means of 
Hector. ; roome*'s View of Epick Poem. 
32. Becoming; belonging to. 

It were not for your quiet, nor your good, h 

Nor fer my manhood, honeſty, and wiſdom, 
To let you know my thoughts. Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
Th' offers he doth make, 

Were not for him to give, nor them to take. Daniel. 
It were more for his honour to raiſe his ſiege, than to ſpend ſo 
many good men in the winning of it by force, Knolles, 
lets for Dutchmen and Engliſh boys. Cowley. 
Is it for you to ravage ſeas and land, 


Unauthoriz'd by my ſupreme command! Dryd. Virg. Msn. 
His fire already ſigns him for the ſkies, 
X And marks the ſeat amidſt the deities. Dryden's An 


It is a reaſonable account for any man to give, why he does not 
live as the greateſt part of the world do, that he hay no mind to die 
as they do, and periſh with them, Tillotſen. 

33. Notwithſlanding. 

This, for any thing we know to the contrary, might be the ſelſ- 
ſame form which Philojudæus expreſſeth. Hooker, 

God's deſertion ſhall, for ought he knows, the next minute ſuper- 
vene. 4 Decay of Fiety. 

Probability ſuppoſes that a thing may or may not be fo, for any 
thing yet certainly determined on either ſide, South. 

or any thing that legally appears to the contrary, it may be a 
contrivance to fright us. Swift's Drapier's Letters, 

If ſuch vaſt maſſes of matter had been fituated nearer to the ſun, 


| or to each other, as they might as eaſily have beet, for any Mee. 


your proſpect upon this fair hedge from the green : nor at the farther | 


Lovelace. 


Moſt of our ingenious young men take up ſome cried-up Engliſh | 


4 | 


nical or fortuitous they muſt neceſſarily have cauſed a 
derable diſorder in the whole ſyſtem. | 
34. To the uſe of; to be uſed in. 
The ofier good for twigs, the porter for the mill. 
Vour underſtandings are not brig 
higheſt acts of reaſon. 
35. In conſequence of. | 
For love they force through thickets of the wood, 
They climb the ſteepy hills and ſtem the flood. 
36. In recompence of; in return of. 
Now, for ſo many glorious actions done, 
For peace at home, and for the publick wealth, 
I mean to crown a bowl for Cæſar's health; 
Beſides, in gratitude for ſuch high matters, 
Know I have vow'd two hundred gladiatorss Dryden's Perf. 
Firſt the wily wizard muſt be caught; , 
For unconſtrain'd, he nothing tells for naught.  Dryd. Virg. 
37. In proportion to. | 
He is not very tall, yet for his years he's. tall, Shakeſpeare. 
As he could ſee clear, for thoſe times, through ſuperſtitionz ſo 
he would be blinded, now and then, by human policy. 


corſſi- 
Bent leye 


- Spenſer. 
t enough for the exerciſe of the 
om Tillotſon. 


Dryden, 


Bacon. 
Exalted Socrates ! divinely brave ! 
Injur'd he fell, and dying he forgave ; | 
Too noble for revenge. Dryden's Juvenal. 


38. By means of; by interpoſition of, 
Morat conſideration can no way move the ſenſible appetite, were 
it not for the will. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
Of ſome calamity we can have no relief but from God alone; 
and what would men do in ſuch a caſe, if it were not for God ? 
8 « 75 1 Tillot ons 
39- In regard of; in preſervation of. I cannot for my 
life, is, I cannot if my life might be ſaved by it. 
I bid the raſcal knock upon your gate; 
But could not get him for my heart. Shakeſpeare. 
I cannot for my heart leave a room, before I have thoroughly 
examined the Papers paſted upon the walls, Addiſen's Spec. 
40. For all, Notwithſtanding. 
Neither doubt you, becauſe I wear a woman's apparel, I will be 
the more womaniſh ; ſince I aſſure you, for all my apparel, there 
is nothing I defire more than fully to prove myſelf a man in this 
enterprize. Sidney. 
For all the carefulneſs of the Chriſtians the Engliſh bulwark was 
undermined by the enemy, and upon the fourth of September part 
thereof was own up. > Knolles's Hiftery. 
But as Noah's pigeon, which return'd no more, 
Did ſhew ſhe footing; found for all the flood. » Davies. 
They reſolute, for a// this, do proceed 
Unto that judgment, Daniel, 
If we apprehend the greateſt things in the world of the emperor 
of China or Japan, we are well enough contented, for all that, to 
let them govern at home. | Siilling fleet. 
Though that very ingenious par has anticipated part of what I 
ſhould ſay, yet you will, for all that, expect that I ſhould give you 


a fuller account, Boyle on Colours. 
She might have paſſed over my buſineſſes ; but my rabble is not 


to be mumbled up in filence, for all her pertneſs. Dryden. 
For all his exact plot, down was he caſt from all his greatneſs, 
and forced to end his days in a mean condition, outh, 
41. Fox zo, In the language uſed two centuries ago, 
fer was commonly uſed betore 7», the ſign of. the infi- 
nitive mood, to note the final cauſe. As, I come 


for to ſee you, for I love to ſee you: in the ſame ſenſe 
with the French pur. Thus it is uſed in the tranſla- 
tion of the Bible But this diſtinction was by the 
beſt writers ſometimes forgotten; and, for, by wrong 


uſe, sppcaring tuperigous, is now always omitted, 
ho ſhall let me now 


On this vile body for to wreak my wrong? Fairy Queen, 
A large poſterity 
Up to your happy palaces may mount, 
Of bleſſed ſaints for to increaſe the count, Spenſer. 
Theſe things may ſerve for to repreſent how juſt cauſe of fear this 
kingdom may have towards Spain, Baccn. 


OR. Conſe 


1. The word by which the reaſon is introduced of ſome. 
thing advanced before. 
© _ Heay'n doth with us as we with torches deal, 
Not light them for themſelves ; for if our virtues 
Did not go forth of us, 'twere all alike | | 
As it we had them not, Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure, 
Old huſbandmen I at Sabinum know, 
Who for another year dig, plough, and ſow ; 
For never any man was yet ſo old, 
But hop'd his life one Winter more would hold. 
Tell me what kind of thing is wit: 
For the firſt matter loves variety leſs. Cowley. 
Thus does he fooliſhly who, for tear of any thing in this world; 
ventures to diſpleaſe God; for in ſo doing he runs away from men, 
and falls into the hands of the living God. Tillotſon, 
2. Becauſe; on this account that, It is in this ſenſe 


properly followed by char, and without it is ellipti- 
cal. This ſenſe is almoſt obſolete. 


doubt not but great troops would be ready to run; yet for that 
the worſt men are moſt ready to remove, I would wiſh 


Denham, 


em choſen 
by diſcretion of wiſe men. Spenſer on Ireland. 
Jealous ſouls will not be anſwer' fo: 
They are not ever jealous for a cauſe, | 
But jealous for they're jealous. Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
eaven defend your good ſouls, that you think 
I will your ſerious and great buſineſs ſcant; 5 
For (he is with me, Shakeſp. Othello, 


Nor ſwell'd his breaſt with uncouth pride, 
That heav'n on him above his charge had laid 

But, for his great Creator would the ſame, 
His will increas'd ; ſo fire augmenteth flame. Fairfax. 
Many excreſcences of trees grow chiefly where the tree is dead or 
faded ; for that the natural ſap of the tree corrupteth into ſome pro- 
ternatural ſubſtance, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
3. For as much, In regard to that; in conſideration of. 
For as much as in publick prayer we are not only to conſider 
what is needtul, in reſpect of God; but there is alſo in men that 
which we mult regard: we ſomewhat incline to length, leſt over- 
quick diſpaich ſhould give occaſion to deem, that the thing itſelf is 
; but little accounted of. Hooker. 


Fer as much as the thirſt is intolerable, the patient may be in- 
dulged the free uſe of ſpaw water, Arbuthnit on Diet. 
4+ Fox why. Becauſe; for this reaſon that. 
Solyman had three hundred fieldpieces; for why, Solyman pur- 
B to draw the emperor into battle, had brought no pieces of 
attery wich him. | Muolles, 
To Fo'RAGE, v. 1. [from foris, abroad, Latin.] 
1. To wander far; to rove at a diſtance, Not in uſe, 
Forage, and run 
To meet diſpleaſure farther from the doors, 
And grapple with him, ere he come ſo nigh. Shak, X. Jahr. 
2. To wander in ſearch of ſpoil, generally of proviſions, 
As in a ſtormy night, 
Wolves, urged b 
Forage for prey. Denham. 


There was a brood of young larks in th 
abroad to forage for Fe 8 larks in the corn, and the dam went 


y their raging appetite, 


L' Eftranges 
Nor dare they ſtray | 
When rain is promis'd or a ſtormy day; 
But near the city walls their wat'ring take, 
Nor forage far, but ſhort excurſions make, Dryden's Virgil. 


3. To ravage; to feed on ſpoil, 
His 
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FOR 


His moſt 9 father on a hill 
Stood (miling, to behold his lion's whelp 
Forage in blood of French nobility. Sbaleſp, Henry V. 
To Folxace. v. ga, To plunder; to ſtrip; to ſpoil. 
They will both ſtrengthen all the country round, and alſo be as 
continual helds for her majeſty, if the people ſhould revolt; for 
without ſuch it is eaſy to, forage and over-run the whole land. 


Spenſer on Ireland. 

The vitorious Philiftines were worſted by the captivated ark, 
which foraged their country more than a —_— army, South, 

FO'RAGE, ». /. | fourage, German and French ; from 
fort, Latin, | : | 
1, Search of proviſions ; the act of feeding abroad. 
One way a band ſelect from forage drives 
A herd of beeves, fair oxen, and fair kine, 
From s fat meadow ground z or fleecy flock, | 
Ewes and their bleating lambs, over the plains _. 
Their booty, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
2. Proviſions fought abroad, 
Some o'er the publick magazines preſide, 
And ſome are ſent new forage to provide. 
3. Proviſions in general. 
Provided forage, our 2 arms tene wd. Dtyd. Fables, 
Fora'minous, adj, [from foramen, Latin.] Full of 
holes; perforated in many places; porous, 

Soft and foraminous bodies, yn the firſt creation of the found, 
will deaden itz but in the patſage of the ſound they will admit it 
better than harder bodies, Bacon's Natural Hiftery, 

To FORBE/AR. v, v. pret. I forbore, anciently forvare; 
art, rn, [pophzpan, Saxon. For has in compo- 
Mios the power of privation; as, forbeur: or depra- 
vation; ns, fo;/acear, and other powers not eaſily ex- 
—_— : . f 
1. To ceaſe from any thing; to intermit. 
Who can forbear to admite and adore him who weighed the 


Dryden's Georg, 


mountains in ſcales, and the hills in a balance. Cheyne, 
2. To pauſe; to delay, | 
| pray you, tairy; pauſe a day or two, 
Refore you hazard z lor in chuſing wrong, : 
I loſe your company i therefore forbear a hie. Shakp. 
3. Jo omit voluntarily; not to do; to abſtain, 
He forbare to go forth, 1 Sa, xxiil, 13. 
At this he ſtarted, and for bore to ſwear | 
Not out of conſcience of the lin, but fear, Diyden' Juv. 
"The woli, the lion, and the bear, 
When they their prey in pieces tear, 
To quarrel with enki forbear, Denham, 


4. Lo reſtrain any violence of temper; to be patient, 
By long forbearing is a prince perſuaded, and a foft tongue 
breaketh the hone, | Prob. uxv. 15, 
To VYornr'an, . 4. £ 
1. To decline; to avoid voluntarily. | 
Farbear his preſence, until time hath qualified the heat of his 
diſpleaſure, | | Sale. King Lear, 
80 angry bulls the combat do forbear, 
When from the wood a lion does appear, ; Waller, 
2. To abſtain from; to ſhun to do; to omit, 
If it paſſed only by the houſe of peers, it ſhould be looked upon 
„ invalid and void, and execution thould be thereupon furborn or 
ſuſpended, ' Clarendon. 
here le not any one ation whatſoever which a man ought to 
do, or to ferdrar, but the Scripture will give him a clear precept or 
prohibition for it, South, 
o ſpare ; to treat with clemency, | 
With all lowlineſs and meeknela, with long ſuffering, Pro. 
one another in love. Ab. iv. 4. 
4. Lo withhold, 
Farbear thee from meddling with God, who is with me, that he 
deſtroy thee not, a Chron, xxxv. Al. 
Fornv'akAncr, / [from farbear.] f 
1. The care of avoiding or ſhunning any thing; nega- 
tion of practice. 
True nobleneſs would 
Learn him forbearance from fo foul a wrong, Shakeſpeare, 
This may convince us how vaſtly greater a pleaſure is contequent 
upon the forbearance of fin, than can pollibly accompany the com- 
million of it, | South, 
Liberty is the power a man has to do, or forbear doing, any par- 
fleular ation, according as ity doing or forbrarance has the attual 
preference in the mind, Lacks. 
2. Intermiſſion of ſomething, 


3. Command of temper, 


Have a continent furbearance, ti the ſpeed of his rage goes 

ſlower, . a „ a. King Lear. 
4. Lenity; delay of punichment; mildneſs. 

Nor do | take notice ue tnflavice of ſeverity in our own coun- 
try to juſtify ſuch a proceeding, but only to difplay the mildneſs and 
fordearance made ule of under the reiga of his preſent majeſty, 

Ads“ Ces, 
Ve applies to our gratitude by obligations of kindneſs and bene- 
ſeehes, of long (uffering and forbearunce, ; Rogers, 
Fornvangn. „ /. own forbear,) An intermitter; 
e of any t ing. e 
The Weſt as a father all goodneſs doth bring, 
The Vaſt a for Searer, no manner of thing. Tuffer, 
D FORRUD, v. 4. pret. J forbade; ou: orbidden or 
ſorbid. [ponbeodan, Saxon : werbieden, Dutch, ] 
1. To prohibit; to interdiet any thing. 

A witch, a quean, an old cozening quean have 1 not V,’ her 

my huuſe ? Sbg. Merry Wives of Windſor, 


t lv 
The practice and the purpoſe of the king, 
From whole obedience | forbid my foul, 
By taſting of that truit forbid, 
Where they fought knowledye, they did error find, e. 
ee 6f reaton, In all the dictates of natural morality, ought 
varefully ts be attended to, by a rift obſervance of what it com- 
mand», but eſpecially oft what it ſor d{ds, Santh, 
All haired of pertons, by very many Chriſtian principles, we are 
molt lolemnly and inditpentably for dee, Nprats 
"The chaite and holy race 
| Are all /r d{ddex this polluted place. Dryden"; Ain. 
2, To command to forbear any thing, | 
he with lo tweet a tiguur forbud him, that he durſt not _ 
Sidvey. 
"They have determined to confine all thole things that God hath 
forbidurs them ts vat by Nis laws, Judith, x1. 12% 
3, le oppoſe; to hinder, 
The woillure being Te to come up in the plant, Nayerh 
loager in the kot, and te dilaterh it, Bacon's Nats Higher y, 
The platter alone would pen the humour, and fo exalperate it ay 
well asf: $4 new amount; Bacen's Natar as . 
thy throne is darknets in th? aby of light, 
A ble ot glory that /erd/d1 the tight! 
Wensch we ts believe thee thus conceal ds 
And eech us tatchet that thyfelt reveal'd, Dr dew, 
4+ o wurle; to blaſt. Now obfolete, To % is in 


vid langua ze to n ty frrbid therefore it de. 
deep Jan wendet night gor day 
Hang den his penthoute hid 
ils al live 4 man fer bid. Sheted. Macbeth. 
J Kere. „ e lo utter a proviibition, 
Now the good gods e. 
That ent hund Rome 


Should new tet vp bet ot Shade Cee. 


Shatrſpeave, 


| 


FORC 


5. Armament ; warlike preparation. 


Fornippance. 1. ſ. [from forbid.) Prohibition; edict | 
againſt any thing. 
How haſt _ 3 1 
The ſtrict fors/ ! how to violate 
The ſ whom fruit Forbidden? Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Fon zb EML T. adv. [from forbid.) In an unlawtul 


manner. | | 
With all confidence he ſwears, as he had ſeen't, 

That you have touch'd his queen forbiddenly. Shakeſpeare. 

Fornippsr. »./. [from forbid. ] One that prohibits; 


one that enacts a prohibition. 
This was a bold accuſation of God, making the fountain of good 
the contriver of evil, and the der of the crime an abettor of 
the ſact prohibited. ; Brown. 
| Other care, perhaps, 
May have diverted from continual watch 
Our great forbidder ! Milton's Paradiſe 1 .oft. 
Forn1'bDING, participial adj. - forbid.) Railing 
abhorrence ; 3 er cauſing averſion. 
Tragedy was made forbidding and horrible, | A. Hill 
F. 1. J. [ force, French; fortir, Latin. ] 


1. Strength; vigour; might; active power. ; 
He never could maintain his part but in the force of his will. 
Shateſp. Much ado about nothing. 
A ſhip, which hath truck ail, doth run 
107 force of that force which before it won. Donne, 
2. Violence, 
Thus got the houſe of Lancaſter the crown, 
Which now they hold by force, and not by right. 
The ſhepherd Paris bore the Spartan bride 
By force away, and then by force enjoy'd; 
Bus I by free conſent, Dryden. 
3. Virtue; efficacy. | 
Manifeſt it is, that the very majeſty and holineſs of the place 
where God is worſhipped, hath, in regard of us, great virtue, force 
and efficacy ; for that it ſeryeth as a ſenfible help to ſtir up devotion. 


Shakeſp. 


Hooker. 
No definitions, no ſuppoſitions of any ſect, are of force enough 
to deſtroy conſtant experience, Locke, 


4. Validneſs ; power of law, 
A teſtament is of force after men are dead. Fleb, ix. 17. 
Not . in force this charter ſtood ; 
Wanting that ſeal, it muſt be ſeal'd in blood. Denham, 
Often forces in 
the plural, | 
O Thou! whoſe captain J account myſelf, 
Look on my forces with a gracious eye, Shakeſp. Rich, III. 
The ſecret of the power of Spain confiſteth in a veteran army, 
compounded of miſcellany forces of all nations, Bacon. 
A greater force than that which here we find, 


Ne'er preſs'd the ocean, nor employ'd the wind. Waller. 
Thoſe Ale forces of the rebels were not able to ſuſtain your 
arms. | Dryden. 


6. Deſtiny ; neceſſity ; fatal compulſion, 
To Yorxcs, . 4. [from the noun. ] 
1. 'To compel; to conſtrain, 
Dangers are light, it they once ſeem light ; and more dangers 
have deceived men than forced them. Bacon, 
I have been forced to uſe the cant words of Whig and Tory. 
Swift's Examiner, 
The actions and operations did force them upon dividing the ſingle 
idea, Broeme s View of Epic Poem. 
2. Io overpower by ſtrength, 
O that fortune 
Had brought me to the field where thou art fam'd 
To have wrought ſuch wonders with an afs's jaw, 
I ond have fore'd thee ſoon with other arms. Milton, 
With fates averſe, the rout in arms reſort, 
To force their monarch, and inſult the court. Dryden's Au. 


3. To impel; to preſs; to draw or puſh by main ſtrength. 


Thou thalt not dettroy the trees by. forcing an ax againſt them. 
Deut. xx. 19. 
Stooping, the ſpear deſcended on his chine, | 
where the bone diſtinguiſh'd either loin ; 
t ſtuck ſo faſt, fo deeply bury'd lay, 
That tcarce the vittor fore'd the ſteel away, 
4. To enforce ; to urge. 
Three blult'ring nights, born by the ſouthern blaſt, 
I floated, and difcover'd land at laſt : 
High on a mounting wave my head 1 bore, 


Dryden's An. 


Forcing my \trength, and gath'ring to the thore, Dryd. En. 
Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never ſere, | 
come to pluck your berties harſh and crude, 
And with red fingers rude | 
Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year, Alilton, 


5. To drive by violence or power. 

This way vt flattering their willivg beneſaQors out of part, con- 
trived another of forcing their unwilling neighbours out of all their 
polleſlions. : Decay of Piety. 

To free the ports, and ope the Punique land 
To "Trojan gueſts ; leſt, ignorant of fate, 
The queen might force them from her town and late, B. yd. 
6. To yain by violence or power, 
My heart is your's z but, oh! you left it here 
Abandon'd to thole tyrants hope and fear: 
If they fore om me one kind look or word, 


Could you not that, nor that ſmall part afford? Dryden. 
7. To ſtorm; to take or enter by violence. 
Troy wall'd fo high, 
Atrides might as well have ford the (ky, Walter. 


Heav'n trom all ages wiſely did provide 
This wealth, and tor the braveſt nation hide; 
Who with four hundred foot, and forty horte, 
Dare boldly go a new-tound world to force, 
8. To raviſh; to violate by force, 
Force her. like it not, Dryden. 
9. To conſtrain ; to diſtort; not to obtain naturally or 
with eaſe, 


Our general taſte in England is for epigram, turns of wit, and 
fore'd conceits, Addiſon's Spectator. 
10. To man; to ſtrengthen by ſoldiers : to garriſon, 
| Here let them lye, 
"Till famine and the ague eat them up: 
Were they not fore'd with thoſe that thould be our's, 
We might have met them dareful, beard to beard, Shaleſp. 
It you find that any gieat number of foldiers be newly fent uno 
Orvonoque, and that the pallages be already forced, then be well 
adviſed how you land, Raleigh's Apolog y 
11. To boxer ow, o extort, 6 
The heat of the dilpute had forced et from Luther exprefſ 
that leemed to make his docttine run higher than really it did. ere 
: Aiterbury, 
This word! 


Dryd. Ind, Emp. 


To VoxCk. v. „, To lay ſtreſs upon. 
have only found in the following pallage. 
That morning that he was to join battle with arold, his armorer | 
put on uus back piece before, and his brealtplate behind; the which 
deing elpicd by foe that Nood by, was taken among them for an 
ill token, and theretere adviſed him not to tight that day to whom 
the duke autwored, | force not of ſuch fooleries, but it 1 have any 
Mill is tthlaing, as in footh I have none, it doth prop noſticate 
i "nn | (hail change copy from à duke to a king. Camden's Remains. 
Fonero. att. [from force, ] Violently ; conſtrain- 
edly ; unnaturally, 


TRiadound ion of the earth vpon the doth 
agree iv that iliucture vi the abyſs and — xr oe age my 
7 2 | 


FOR 


improperly and forced!y to 
valet. « freed... tt pre rp e em Ade 
FORCEFUL, ad. [ force and full,] Violent. f den 
driven with great might; imbetuous. | irony; 
K 5 — er we 
ommune with you of this, but xr 
Our forceful inſti f Por 2 W, 
Againſt the fieed he threw v , 
His forceful ſpear, which, hiffing as it flew 
Me t 2 om yielding planks, f 
ere it by chance, or / 1 
Which forms in cauſes or 3 be 
Aſlifted by a friend, one moonlefs ni he; N 
This Palamon from priſon took his flight. 
| He poin'd in air, the jav'lin ſent, Dry4e, 
von Ne E. the n went. p 
ORCEFULLY, adv, from forceful.] Vi . 
tuouſly. l Nu pe, 


Fo'aczLess. adj. [from force.) Havino 1: 
weak ; feeble; - 3 ing little fore 
D 1. J. Latin.) | 
7 | ifie i ; 
aim, wc es tae, 


Dad A, 


like occaſions 
Fox C ER. 2. / Linen fi. Wang, 
1. That which forces, drives, or conſtraing, | | 
2. The embolus of a ow working by pulſion. ; 
tradiſtinction to a ſucker, which ac, bo att. | 
The uſual means for the aſcent of water is either by { ys 
foreers, Wilkins, * x 
Fo'sxC1BLK, adj. [from force.] "al, 
1. Strong; mighty: oppoſed to aveat. 
That puniſhment, which hath been ſometimes forclb/t to 1, 
fin, may grow afterwards too weak and feeble, end bei 
Who therefore can invent Ute, 
With what more forcible we may offend 
Our yet unwounded enemies ? a 
2. Violent; impetuous, 2 
Jerſey, belov'd by all; for all muſt feel 
hi. 3 of a form and mind, 
ere comely grace and conſtant virtue d 
Like mingl'd ſtreams, more forcible wi ef 
Jr ſhall at thy altars ſtand, : 
hall there receive the azure band, 95 
3. 8 ; active; powerful. bs 
weet ſmells are moſt forcible in dry ſubſtances 
and ſo likewiſe in oranges, the ripping of their ring — m 
ſmell more. Bacon's Nay 
4+ Prevalent; of preat influence. Joy 
| oY ae are right words ? * 
od hath aſſured us, that there is no inclinati * 
fo forcible which our humble prayers and deſire 1 
and break aſunder. Raleigh; Hi 
5. Done by force; ſuffered by force. Fes 
He ſwifter far, 
Me overtook, his mother all diſmay'd, 
And in embraces forcible and foul 
Ingend'ring with me. Mika, 
The abdication of King James, the advocates on that fide look 
7 to have been forcible and unjuſt, and conſequently wid. Swift 
6, : alid; binding ; obligatory, : 
Fo'RCIBLENESS, 2. /. [from forcible.) Force; violence 
Fo'sciBLY. adv. [from forcible] 
1, Strongly ; powerfully. 
The Goſpel offers ſuch conſiderations as are fit to work very ſy. 
cibly upon two of the moſt ſwaying and governing paſſions in the 
mind, our hopes and our fears. Tae. 
2. Impetuouſly ; with great ſtrength, | 
3. By violence; by force. 
He himſelf with greedy great deſire 
lato the caſtle enter d. forcibly, Fairy Queen 
The taking and carrying away of women forcibly, and unt 
their will, except ſemale wards and bondwomen, was made capital, 
BY | Bacan't Henry VIl. 
This doQrine brings us down to the level of horſe and Kos ihr 
mouths are forcibly holden with bit and bridle. Hammond, 
Fo'sciyATED. adj. [from forceps,} Formed like a pait 
of e. to open and incloſe, 
The locuſts have antenne, or long horns before, with a long ll. 
cation or forcipated tail behind. Brain, 
When they have ſeized their prey, they will ſo tenaciouſly hold i 
wich their forcipated mouth, that they will not part therewith, even 
hen taken out of the waters, ; Verben. 
FORD. . /. [pond, Saxon, from Fanan, to paſs,] 
1. A ſhallow part of a river where it may be paſſed vith 
out ſwimming, | 
ler men the paths rode through made by her ſword; 
They paſs the ſtream, when the had found the ford, Fuiſon 
2. It ſometimes fignifies the ſtream, the current, without 


any conſideration of paſſage or ſhallowneſs, 
Meduſa with Gorgonian terror guards 
The ford, and of itſelf the water flies 
All taſte of living wight. Milton's Paradiſe Lf. 
Rife, wretched widow ! riſe; nor undeplor'd 
Permit my gholt to paſs the Stygian ford : 
But riſe, prepar'd in black to mourn thy periſh'd lord. D. 
To Fov, wv. 4. [from the noun.] To paſs without 
ſwimming. | 
Adam's ſhin-bones muſt have contained a thouſand fathom, 
much more, it he had forded the ocean. Raleigh's Wifey. 
Fording his curieut where thou find'R it low. Verba. 
Fo'xDABL r. 44. I from id.] Paſſable without ſwimming 
Pliny plareth the Schenite upon the Euphrates, where the (af 
beginnerh to be fordadle, Raleigh's Hoy: 
A countryman ſounded a river up and down, to try where ut 
molt dale; and where the water tan too ſmooth, he found It 
deepelt; and, on the contrary, ſhalloweſt where it made molt 19! 


LI. 
FORE. adj. pone, Saxon, ] | 
1. Anterior; that which is before ; not behind. 
Though there is an orb or ſpherical area of the ſound, det they 


move trongelt aud go tartheſt in the fore lines trom the fi! (x 
impreſſion. Bait 


2. That which comes firſt in a progreſſive motion. 
Reſiſtance in fluids ariſes from their greater preſſing on the 4 
than hind part ot the bodies moving in them. c 
Fon k. adv. * 
1. Anteriorly; in the part which appears firſt to t 
that meet it, | 
Each of them will bear ſix demiculverins and four ſakers, noob 
no other addition than a flight tpar deck fore and aft, which . 
light deck throughout. Raleigh's 
2. Fore is a word much uſed in compoſition to 
priority of time, of which ſome examples 
given. A vitious orthography has confound 
and fore in compoſition, Pr 
To Voxtabvi'se, w. u. [ fore and advice. To —_ 
early; to counſel before the time of ation, ® 
event, | 
Thus to have ſaid, 3 
2 were forced, had 1ouch's his ſpirits „n= 
uled his inclination. Saat! 10 


2 * „ * 


FOR. 


91 Fonnarro/1nTe v.. [fore and appaine.] Fo order) 
beforehand. and To vide for When a man ſees the 
J Fon rA Au, u. 4. [ fore and arm.] ie hg | | 


, or reſiſtance before the time of 


to deceive. He forearms his care 


| / 
With rules to puſh his fortune, or to bear. Dryden: An, ToFoRure'nD. v. a. [It is doubtful whether from - J 
q, FoxeBODE: , N. | fore an 4 6 


noſticate; to foretell. 


| 1. An ancient augur, (kill'd in future fate, 


With theſe pry, yr reſtrains their hate. Dryden. 


know; to 
2 56 ſomething future. 


Ales you deaf, while I in vain implore: | 
13 forbodes 1 Wer ſhall ſee you more. Dryden. 


y ſoul »rhoded 1 ſhould find the bow'r 


Of ſome tell monſter, fierce with bard'rous pow r. Pope. 


Fonk BOD Ek. 4. , [from forebade. ] 


1. A prognoRticator 3 A ſoothſayer. 


FOR 


Our great forefathers, 
Had left him nought to conquer but his country. Addiſon. 
prodigious pains our forefathers have been at 


in theſe barbarous buildings, one cannot but fancy what miracles of 


| | architeQure they would have left us, had they been inſtructed in th 
A man ſhould fix — his mind with this perfuaſion, ts - right * 6 7 ft us, had they been in in the 
. þ4 to 1 n Oo þ ſt 5 J 
during his paſliony oever is offered to his * tio "Oy eſt Peer! his great + 


Addiſon on Italy. 
refathers ev'ry grace 
Reflecting, and reflected in his race. | Pope. 
ore 
| or for and defend. If from fore, it implies antec 
proviſion ; as forearm : if from for prohibitor ſecu- 
rity ; as forbid. Of the two following examples one 
favours for, and the other fore. ] 


preſcient of; to feel a ſecret | 1. To prohibit; to avert. 


I would not kill thy unprepared ſpirit 


Perhaps a fever, which the gods forefend 
May bring your youth to | py % Dryden, 
2. To provide for; to ſecure. | 
Down with the noſe, 
Down with it flat: take the bridge quite away 


: Of 7 N . . g 
Inn Sven has a reputation in the world for a bird of omen, and him, that. his particular ts foreſbed 


a kind of ſmall prophet 3 


a crow that had obſerved the raven's man- 


ner and of of delivering his predictions, ſets up for a forebeder. 


2. A foreknower- 


L' Eftrange. 


FoxeBY'. preps [ fore and z.] Near; hard by; faſt by. 


far away he hence doth won 
eve fountain, where 1 late him left, 
9 FoxsCA'ST. v. 4. [ fore and caſt.) | 
1, To ſcheme; to plan before execution. 


2. To adjuſt; to contrive antecedently. 


3. To foreſee; to promen againſt. 
"It is wiſdom to con 
to forecaſt conlequencese 


hand. ; 
men whatſo heavens in their ſecret doom 


ned have, how can frail fleſhy wight 
* but it muſt needs to iſſue come ? 


Forecaſting how his ſoe he might annoy. 


hile he thought to ſteal the ſingle ten, 
Tha king was {lily finger'd from the deck 


The laſt, ſcarce ripen'd into prion man, 
Saw helpleſs him from whom their life began 
Mem'ry and forecaſt juſt returns engage 
That pointed back to youth, this on to age. 


Fairy Queen. 


Ue ſhall forecaſt his devices againſt the ſtrong holds. "Dan. xi. 
feaſt was ſerv'd; the time lo well forecaſt, 
or when the deſſert and fruits were plac'd, 
The fhend's alarm began. Dryden's Theod, and Honoria. | 


er the end of things before we embark, and 


' Btrange, 


qo Fortec sT, V. Is To form ſchemes; to contrive 


Spenſer. 
Fairy Queen. 


When broad awake, ſhe finds in troublous flit, 


Fox fc AsT. 7 J. [from the verb. 8 be- 
| and; ſcheme; plan; antecedent policy. 
Alas! that Warwick had no more forecaſt, 


Shak. Hen. VI. 


his difference to ariſe from the forecaſt and predeter- 
— th nods, Addifen on Medals. 


DD, Pope, 
Fonts TER. 2. /. [from forecaft.] One who contrives 


beforehand. 


Fo'kecasTLE. . f. [ fore and caſtle.] In a ſhip, is 


that part where the foremaſt ſtands, 


and is divided 


from the reſt of the floor by a bulk-head : that part 
of the foe which is aloft, and not in the hold, 


is called the prow. 


Harris, 


The commodity of the new cook=room the merchants have found 
to de ſo great, as that, in all their ſhips, the cook-rooms are built in 


their f;recaſtles, contrary to that which had been 


anciently uſed. 
Raleigh's Eſſays. 


FoxtCno'sEN, part, 72 and cheſen.] Pre- elected. 


Fokrcir ED. part. 
above. 


Greaves is of opinion, that the alteration mentioned in that fore- | 
Arbuthnot on Coins, 


cited yallage is continued, 
7% FortcLo's, v. as [ fore and cloſe. ] 
1, To ſhut up; to preclude; to prevent. 
The embargo with OE is trade. 

2. To Foktcio'ss, a Mortgage, is to cut 
of redemption, 


re and cite. ] Quoted before, or 


Carew. 
off the power 


Fo'keDECK, . J. [ fore and deck. ] The anteriour part 


of the ſhip, 


I to the Cet went, and thence did look 


For rocky 


cylla. Chapman's Odyſſey. 


To FonzprsO N. v. 4. [ fore and deign.} To plan be- 


forehand, | 


All the ſteps of the growth and vegetation both of animals and 


Plants, have been foreſcen and fored-figned by 


nature, 


. To min; to deſtroy. A word obſolete, 


| To Foxeno!, v. a. [from for and do, not 2 | 
poſed 


to making happy. 
Beſecching him, if either ſalves or oils, 


A foredone wight from door of death might raife, 
He would at her requeſt prolong her nephew's days. Fa. Qu. 
That drew on men God's hatred and his wrath, 


And many fouls in dolours had foredore. 
This doth betoken, 


Falry Queen, 


The corſe they follow did with deſperate hand 
Foreds its own life. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet, 


This is the night 
That either makes me, or foredver me quite. 
2. Jo overdo; to weary; to haraſs, 
Whilſt the heavy plowman ſnoars, 


Shakeſpeare. 


Smells from the gen'ral weal. Shakeſp. Timon of Athens. 
Fox EFI NGER, =, 7 [fore and finger.] The finger 


next to the thumb; the index. 
An agate ſtone | 
On the forefinger of an alderman, | Shakeſpeare. 
Polymnia ſhall be drawn, as it were, acting her ſpeech with her 
fer gerte. Peacham on Drawing, 
e wear this on the middle-fin 


i — as the antient Gauls and 
Britons ; and ſome upon the Fore- ger. Brown. 


anteriour foot of a r in contempt, a hand. 
Give me thy fiſt, thy forefoot to me give. Shakeſpeare. 
He ran fiercely, and ſmote at Heliodorus with his forefeer. 


I continue my line from thence to the heel; then making the 
breaſt with the eminency thereof, bring out his near forefoot, which 
I finiſh. Peacham on Drawing, 
To Fortco' v. 4. [ fore and go. 

1. To quit to give up; to relign, 
$ it her nature, or is it her will, 
To be ſo cruel to an humble toe? 
If nature, then ſhe may it mend with kill ; 
If will, then ſhe at will may will forego. Spenſer. 
Having all before abſolutely in his power, it remaineth ſo ſtill, he 
having already neither foregiven nor foregone any thing thereby unto 
them, but having received ſomething from them. Spenſer, 
He is a great adventurer, ſaid he, | 
That hath his ſword through hard eſſay foregone 3 
And now hath vowed till he avenged be 
Of that deſpite, never to wearen none. Fairy Queen. 
Special reaſon oftentimes caufeth the will to prefer one good thing 


before another; to leave one for another's ſake, to forego meaner for 
the attainment of higher degrees, 


Hooker, 

F Muſt I then leave you? Muſt I needs forego 

So good, ſo noble, and ſo true a maſter? Shakeſpeare. 

Let us not forego - + » 

That for a trifle which was bought with blood. Shakeſp. 

How can I live without thee? how for 
| may ſweet converſe, and love ſo dearly join'd, 

To live again in theſe wild woods forlorn ! Milton. 


This argument might prevail with you to forego a little of your 
repoſe for the publick benefit, 4 | 8 Þ, yd. Fav. Delle. 
What they have enjoyed with great pleaſure at one time, has 
roved inſipid or nauſeous at another; and therefore they fee nothing 
in it, for which they ſhould forego a La enjoyment. Locke, 
2. To go before; to be paſt, [from fore and g.] 
By our remembrances of days foregone, 

Such were our faults: O! then we thought them not. Shak. 
It is to be underſtood of Cain, that many years foregoxe and when 
his people were increaſed, he built the city of Exoch. Raleigh. 

Reflect upon the two fore wn hee oem Boyle on Colours. 
This foregoing remark Hes e reaſon why Imitarſon leafes. 


I was ſeated in my elbow-chair, where I had indulged the fore- 
going ſpeculations, | Addiſon. 
In the foregoing part of this work I promiſed proofs,” Foodward, 
3. To loſe. 
This is the very ecſtaſy of love, 

Whoſe violent property feregoes itſelf, 

And leads the will to deſperate undertakings, Shak. Hamlet. 
Fortco'tR, 1. J [from forego.] Anceſtor ; progenitor. 

Honours beſt thrive, | 
When rather from our acts we them derive 


Than our foregoers. Shakeſp. All's well that ends well. 
For'tGROUND, 2. / ¶ fore and gromd.] The part of the 


field or expanſe of a picture which ſeems to lie before 
the figures. | 


the wiſe Author of All agree that white can ſubſiſt on the foreground of the picture: 
heyne's Phil, Priuc. 


the quettion therefore is to know, if it can equally be placed upon 
that which is backward, the light being univerſal, and the figures 
ſuppoſed to be in an open field, Dryden. 

Fo'REHAND. 1. J. ¶ fore and hand. e 

| 1. The part of a horſe which js before the rider. 
2, 'The chief part. Not in uſe. 

| The great Achilles whom opinion crawns 


Fo'REHAND. adj. ne ſooner than is regular, 
You'll ſay ſhe did embrace me as a huſband, 


|Foxzna'nDzD. 1. /. [from fore and and.] 


1. Carly; timely, 


ward to the hair. 


No, heav'ns forefend! I would not kill thy ſoul, Shakeſp. | 


Fo'xxrooT. . J. plur. forefter. [ fore and fror. The 


2 Mac. iii. 28. 


Dryden wfrefroy: ] 


1. Not of this country; not domeſtick. 
Your ſon, that with a fearful ſoul | 
Leads difcontented _ in foreign ſoil, f 
This fair alliance quickly ſhall call home. Shakes. Rich. III. 
The learned ip emp 4/0 you hold in foreign parts. Milton. 
The poſitians are ſo far from being new, that they are commonly to 
be met with in both ancient and modern, domeſtick and foreign 
writers, Atterbury. 
The parties and diviſions amongſt us may ſeveral ways bring de- 
ſtructfon upon our country, at the ſame time that our united force 
would ſecure us againſt all the attempts of a foreign enemy. | 
: | : Addiſon's Freeholder 
2. Alien; remote; not allied; not belonging; without 
relation. It is often uſed with 4%; but more properly 
with from. | | 
1 I muſt diſſemble, 
And ſpeak a language foreign to my heart. Addiſon's Cato. 
Fame is a fo Y Foreign to our natures, that we have no 
faculty in the ſoul adapted to it, nor any organ in the body to reliſh it, 
placed out of the poſlibility of fruition. Addiſon. 
This defign is not foreign from ſome peoples thoughts. Swift, 
3. Excluded; not admitted; held at a diſtance, 
They will not ſtick to ſay you envied him 
And fearing he would riſe, he was ſo virtuous, 
Kept him a foreign man ſtill; which fo griev'd him, 
| That he ran mad and died. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
4+ [In law.] A 7 7 plea, placitum forinſecum ; as 
| being a plea out of the proper court of juſtice, 
5. Extransous; adventitious in general. | 
| | There are who, fondly ſtudious of increaſe, 
Rich foreign mould in their ill-natur'd land 
þ 8 Induce. Philips. 
Fon, , BR. . / [from foreign.) A man that comes 
from another country; not a native; a ſtranger, 
3 is ſuch a e , 
mere a r to my thoughts, I know 
' Not how to entertain 2 Denbam' Sepby. 
To this falſe fre ner you give your throne, 
| And wrong'd a friend, a kinſman, and a fon, Dryden's v. 
WR Water is the only native of England made uſe of in punch; but 
the lemons, the brandy,” the ſugar, and the nutmegs, are all fo- 
retgners. 3 Addiſon's Freebolder. 
Nor could the majeſty of the Engliſh crown appear in a greater 
luſtre, either to foreigners or ſubjects. SE. "Tm, 
Fo'REIGNNESS, 2. / 2 foreign. ] Remoteneſs ; want 
ol relation to ſomething. - 
Let not the foreignneſs of the ſubje& hinder you from endeavour- 
ing ta ſet me right. x 3 
To FOR RINA GIN B. w. a. [ fore and imagine.] To con- 
| ceive or fancy before proof. | 
We are within compaſs of a foreimagined poſſibility in that behalf. 
a ; | Camden's Remains, 
To FokEJu'DGE. v. a, [ fore and judge.) To judge be- 
forehand; to be prepoſſeſſed; to prejudge, _ 
To FoxekN'ow. v. 4. [ fore and krow.] To have 
preſcience of; to foreſee, | 6 
We forcknow that the ſun will riſe and ſet, that all men born in 
the world ſhall die again ; that after Winter the Spring ſhall come; 
aſter the Spring, Summer and Harveſt; yet is not our foreknowled 
the cauſe of any of thoſe. : Raleig 
He foretnet John ſhould not ſuffer a violent death, but go into 
his grave in peace, Brown's Vulgar Erreurt. 
3 —_—_— who 120 in view s 
in ent and the paſt, and things to come forekrew. 
| 1 | F . Bode, Hiad. 
Who would the miſeries of man foreknow ? 
| Not knowing, we but ſhare our part of woe. Dryden. 
Fox RKNOWABL E. adj. | from foreknow.] Poſſible to be 
known before they happen. 


It is certainly ſoretnotuable what they will do in ſuch and ſuch 
circumſtances, More's Divine Dialogues. 
ForxtxNo'wLEDGB. . J. | fore and knowledge.) Preſei- 

cience; knowledge of that which has not yet hap- 
pened, 

* Our being in Chriſt by eternal forknowledge, ſaveth us not 
without our actual and real adoption into the fellowſhip of his ſaints 


in this preſent world, | Flooker. 
I told him you was aſleep: he ſeems to have a nn of 
that too, and therefore chuſes to ſpeak with you. Shakeſp. 
If 1 foreknew, ' 
Foreknowledge had no influence on their fault, 
Which had no leſs prov'd certain unforeknown, Milton. 
I hope the foreknowiedge you had of my-efteem for you, is the 
reaſon that you do nat diſlike my letters. | Pope. 


Fox zILAND. #, . | fore and 2 A promontory ; 
headland ; high land jutting into the ſea ; a cape. 
As when a ſhip, by ſkilful ſteerſman wrought, 
Nigh river's mouth, or fore/and, where the wind 
Veers oft, as oft ſo ſteers, and ſhifts her ſail, MAliltan, 
To FoRBLA'Y. v. a. | fore and day.] 
1. To lay wait for; to intrap by ambuſh, 
A ſerpent ſhoots his ſting at unaware ; 
An ambulh'd thief fere/ays a traveller: 
The man lies murder'd, while the thicf and ſnake, 
One gains the thickets, and one thrids the brake. Dryden, 


* . trive antecedently, 
The finew and the Ne of our hoſt. Shakeſpeare. | 2. To contrive ant y 


| To FoſRELIFT, v. 4. [| fore and ft.] To raiſe aloft 
any interiour part. | 


| And ſo extenuate the forehand in. Shakeſpeare. So dreadſully he towards him did po 


Ferelifting up aloft his ſpeck led brea 
Alete bounding on the bruiſed graſs, 


| a As far great joy of his new comen gueſt. Spenſer. 
| If by thus doing you have not ſecured your time by an early and 


forebanded care, yet be ſure, by Tn diligence, to redeem the 
4 


For LOCK. . /. | fore and lol.] The hair that grows 


17 ; from the forepart of the head. 
. - time. 51er Rule of living boly. . , IN 

All with weary talk foredone. Shakeſpeare. A : . ell her the joyous time will not be ſtaid, 

5 2. Formed in the foreparts. Np $a gi 
% Fotznoon, wv. a, [ fore and doom.] To predeſtinate; He's a ſubſtantial beds we beaſt, bravely forehanded : mark but | f e ei raedn hie "av * oy 
0 determine beforehand. the cleannefs of Mis ſhapes too. Dryden, Round from his parted fore/vck manly hung, 
0 * 9 _ ed ono rob A Fo'ren tab. 10 [for e and ee ö Cluſt'ring, but not beneath his ſhoulder's broad. Milton. 
um, and the realms foredoom ove. Dryd. An. hi 1 E 4 tf | 
The villing metal will obey thy hand, ore 1 Tbat part of the face which reaches from the eyes up | Zeal and duty are not flow, 


Following with eaſe : if favour'd by thy ſate, 
Thou art foredoom'd to view the Stygian itate. 


Fate foredeom'd, and all things tend 
By courle of time to their appointed end, 


Here Britain's ſtateſmen oft the fal / foredoom 


foreign tyrants, and of nymphs at home. 
Torts'xy, ns /. [ ore and — 

1 have liv'd at honeſt freedom: 

Mare pious debts to heaven than in all 


Dryden. 
Pope. 


] The anteciour part, 


The fore-end of my time. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
nete of it, Which was towards — a ſmall green 
Four nt m. Bacon's New Atlantis. 
ER, * fs * 5 
"ki 1. /. | fore and fatber.] Anceſtor ; one 


7 of aſcending genealogy precedes 


i ue to be kept, 


at 
h 
1 ro og one way or other given us charge. 


foreſw . generous deſire in men to know from 


euſtom of the f God he dec % . ; 
ſ — — thoſs _—_ awry 5 nt oat I would fain know to what branch of E they can have 


ooker 


HI. 0 
whence their own 


of our fer — 8 it cannot be diſpleaſint to underſtand the place 


1. 
Conceit is ſtill deriv'd 
From lame orefather grief; mine is not ſo. 
Shall 1 not be iſtraught, 


A 
Ver play with my forefathers joints ? 


Raleigh's Hiftory. 
Shak. Rich. II. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


4 


Dryden, The breaſt of Hecuba, 


When ſhe did ſuckle Hector, look'd not lovelier 
Than HeQtor's forehead when it (pit forth blood 


Some angel copy d, while each grace, 
| And moulded ev'ry feature from my face : 
| Such majeſty does from her forehead riſe, 


viſibly operates, 


advantage; where his force is too feeble,” he prevails by dint of im- 
udence : theſe men of forebead are tnagnilicent in promiſes, and 
nfallible in their preſcriptions. Collier, 


the forehead to apply. 's Preftyterian Plea. 
FoxknOL DING. u. /. [ fore and bold.) Predictions; 
ominous accounts; ſuperſtitious prognoſtications. 
How are ſuperſtitious men hagged out of their wits with the fancy 
of omens, foreddMinyr, and old wives tales L' Eftrange. 
FOREIGN. adj. [ forain, French. forano, Spaniſh; from 
faris, Latin. ] | 


At Grecian ſwords — \ Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
| ept — 


Her cheeks ſuch bluſhes caſt, ſuch rays her eyes. | Dryden. 
2. Impudence; confidence; aſſurance; audaciouſneſs ; 
audacity, 'The forehead is the part on which ſhame | 


A man of confidence preſſeth forward upon every appearance of 
1 


But on occaſion's forelock watchtul wait, Milt. Par. Reg. 
Time is painted with a lock before, and bald behind, ſignifying 
thereby that we muſt take time by the forelcck ; for, when it is once 
paſt, „ is no recalling it. Scuiyt. 


FoRENMAN. 0 fore and man.] The firſt or chief perſon. 
enſi 


He is a very le man, ſhoots flying, and has been ſeveral times 
foreman of the petty jury. Addifon's Spettaton. 


| Foktms/NTION BD, _ [ fore and mentioned.] Men- 
ore. 


tioned or recited be It is obſervable that many 
e are compounded with fore, whoſe verbs 
ave no ſuch compolition. 
Dacier, in the life of Aurelius, has not taken notice of the & 
mentioned figure on the pillar, | Addiſon on Italy. 
FolazMOs r. edj, [from fore.] | 
1. 1. 2 . PR Fo | 
ree were ſet a the for ranks of fame, for great 
minds to attempt, and we — — what they did — 


Sidney, 
Our wamen in the forems/t ranks appear; ; 
March to the fight, and meet your miltreſs there. Dryden, 
That fill book P 2. 4 Sempronius, Re 
at ſti e foremoſt through the crowd of patriots, 
As with a hurvicane of zeal tranſported, 4 
And virtuous even to madneſt! Addiſin't Cato. 
2. 1 2 in dignity. 
3 


Theſe 


FOR 


Thefe ride foremef in the field, | 
As they the foremoſt rank of honour held. Dryden, 
ForinaMup, adj, | fore and name.] Nominated be- 
fore, | | 


And ſuch are ſure ones, 
As Curius and the forenamed Lentulus. Ben, Jonſ. Catil. 
Foſxrnoon, . /. and woow.] The time of day 
reckoned from the middle point, between the dawn 
and the meridian, to the meridian : oppoſed to after- 
MOM, 


"The manner was, that the ſorenoon they ſhould run at tilt, the 
— in a broad field in manner of 9 till either the 


angers or the country kann won the field, Sidney. 
Curio, at the funcral of his father, built a temporary theatre, 
eonfilting of two parts turning on hinges, according to the poſition of 


ternoon's diverſion. 
Arbuthnot on Coins. 


Information of 


the ſun, for the conveniency of forenoon's and uf 


Foxuno'ricn, % re and notice.] 
an event before it happens. Ws | 
$0 ſtrange a revolution never happens in poetry, but either heaven 
or earth gives ſome forenorice of it, ; Rymer's Tragedies, 
Foxu/n#ick, adj, [| forenſir, Latin, ] Belonging to 
courts of judicature, 3 
Perſon is u ſorenfich term, appropriating actions and their merit; 
and (o belongs only to intelligent agents, capable of a law, and hap» 
bels and miſery. This perſonality extends itſelf beyond preſent ex- 
ence to what l paſt, only by conſciouſneſs, che, 
The forum was a publick place in Rome, where lawyers and 
orators made their ſpeeches before the proper Jud es in matters of 
property, or in criminal caſes: thence all forts of diſputations in 
courts of juſtice, where ſeveral perſons make their diſtinR ſpeeches, 
may come under the name of ſorerſich diſputes, Watte on the Mind. 
Jo Forvorba'tn, . 4. | fore and ordain.| o pre- 
deſlinate; to predetermine ; to preordain. 

The church can diſcharge, in manner convenient, a work of ſo 
great importance, by forcordaining ſome ſhort collect wherein briefly 
to mention thanks, Hooker, 

Fo'rrrant, 4. J, [ fore and part.] 
1. 'The part firſt in time. 
Had : been fo raifed, it would deprive us of the ſun's light all the 
forepart of the day, . Ralelgh's Hiftory. 
2, J0 place anteriour in place. 7 
I be ribs have no cavity in them, and towards the forepart or 
brea(t are broad and thin, to bend and give way without danger of 
ſrac dure. | | ay on the Creation, 
Forte sr. adj, [ fore and 4 Paſtbefore a certaintime. 
Now ceaſe, ye damſels, your delights ferepaſ) 
Enough it is that all the day is your's, penſer's Epithalams 
y ſorepaft proon, howe'er the matter fall, | 
$hall tax my fears of little vanity, 
Having vainly fear'd too little, neue 

Such is the treaty which he negociates with us, an offer and tender 
of a reconciliation, an ach of oblivion, of all forepaft fins, and of 
4 new Covenant, Hammond on Fundamentals. 

Foxxrond i'sstD. adj, [| fore and prſſeſe.] Preoccupied; 
repoſſeſſed; pre-engaged, 

"The Teſtimony either of the ancient fathers, or of other claſſical 
divines, may be clearly and abundantly anſwered, to the ſatisſaction 
of any rational man, not extremely forepeſefed with ele. 

Sanderſon, 
Fo'xrrank, v. J [ fore and rank.) Firſt rank; front, 
Yet leave our Coulin Catherine here with uz3 
$he Is gur capital demand, compris'd 
Within the /1e7474 of our articles, Shateſp. Henry V. 
Fonero. adj, | fore and recite, ] Mentioned or 
enumerated before, 
Rid him recount 
The forereclred practices, wherent 
We cannot icel too little, hear too much. 
fo Fortau'n, . 4. | fore and ron. | 1 
1, To come before as an carneſt of ſomething following ; 
to introduce as an harbinger. 
Againit ill chances men are ever merry z 
But heavinets / bogs the good event, Shateſp, Henry IV. 
"The fun | 
War ſet, and twilight hom the Eaſt came on, 
Porernnaing night, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
She bids ine dare oh heav*ny, (he pitics me! | 
And pity (Ul foreruns approaching love, f 
Ai lightning does the thunder, Dryden's Span(/h Friar, 
2. To precede; to have the (tart of, 
| heard it to be a maxim at Dublin to follow, if not Arerwn, all 
that is or will be practifed in London, Crrannt, 
VoRkRU'NNKR, . / [from ern.] 0 


Fiel. Hen, VIII. 


1. An harbinger; a meſſenger font before to give notice | 


of the approach of thoſe that ollow. 
The fix ſtrangers ſeek for you, madam, to take their leave and 
there is a fearernorice came (rom a ſeventh, the prince of Morocco. 
Nbaleſpeare's Merebant of Venice, 
A cock way facrificed as the furrrnaner of day and the fun, 
\ewby acknowledging the light ot life to be derived from the divine 
boviity, the daughter of Providence, Sillling fleet. 
My elder brothers, my forerumnere came, 
Rovgh dravghts of natute, in delign'd, and lame: 
Wown off, like Matloms, never made to bear 
"Flt ae Haien, her Naſt Labown'd care, Dr yd, Aurengv. 
2. A prognoſtick; a ſign foreſhowing any thing. 
} Eve } (ome turthet change awaits us nigh, 
Which heav'n, by theſe mute ſigns in nature, thews 
Previnners of hie purpoſe, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Lands of light is the milery of life, and uſually the forerwnxer of 
death : South, 
The keeping infenfille perfpiration up in due meaſure la the cauſe 
as well as figh ot health, and the eat deviation trom that due 


quantity, the certain forrraxxer of a difeale, Ardutbnot, 
— Aleady Opera prepares the way, | 
Ie line fore waver of her gentle (way, Fe Dunciad, 


To Fons ve | fore and /ty,] Topreditt; to 
prophecy ; to toretell, 
Let ordinance 
Come as the gods /orefaty Its 
Jo Fonte. vin | fore and ſer. | 
1. Jo fee beforchand ; to fee what has not yet hap- 
pened; to have preſcience ; to foreknow, 
The tit vt them could things to come for ofee; 
"The next, could of things prefent beſt advile 3 
The third, things paſt could keep in memory, Pay Nee. 
If there de any Ming Jereſoen that is not uſual, be armed tor it 
by ay hearty though A (hont prayer, and an earneſt reſolution betore. 


Shateſpeare's Cymbeline, 


hand, aid then wat when it comes, Tayier, 
At hbs fo tex approach, already quake 
"The Calpian Kingdoms and Masten lake 
Their fears behold the tempeſt tom afar, 
And threat'ning oracles denounce the war, Dryden': An. 


2. Lo provide for: with . Out of uſe. 
K King againſt « thurm mult /ov/te te « convenient ſtock of 


ue dure. Macon. 
To Fontenu Nur. , [fore and Game.) To ſhame; 
to bring eien upon. . | 


Le- heirs, that let their don lie 

i a monument. debefdeare? COymbeline, 

To Fou. va, [See Fontsnow.!] 

gr vor" +a . /. [fore and &4p.] Ihe anterior part of 
le 


The ſhipmen would have caſt anchors out a the Nel. TE 
To Fons. TEN. v. g. I fore and Sorter.) To ſhorten 
figures for the ſake of ſbeving 


thoſe behind. N 
he greateſt parts of the body ought to appear foremoſt z and he 
fotbids the fore/hortenings, 


they make the parts appear little. 
—_— Dryden's eſnoy. 
To FoREuOW. v. a. [ fore and fow.] _ 
1. To diſcover before it happens; to predict; to prog- 
noſticate. 0 | 
Chriſt had called him to be a witneſs of his death, and reſurree- 
tion from the dead, according to that which the prophets and _ 
had foreſbowed, | Hooker. 
Next, like Aurora, Spenſer roſe, 4 
Whoſe purple bluſh the day foreſbows. Den * 
You choſe to withdraw yourſelf from publick buſineſs, when the 
face of heaven grew troubled, and the frequent ſhifting of the wind 
foreſhowed a ſtorm, ; Dryden. 
2. Joo repreſent before it comes, 
What elſe is the law but the goſpel forgſbowed # What other the 
goſpel than the law fulfilled ? Hooker. 
Forsa. 1. /. | fore and /ight.] 
1. Preſcience ; prognoltication ; foreknowledge. 


accent anciently on the laſt ſyllable. 
Let Eve, for I have drench'd her eyes, 
Here ſleep below; while thou to forefghr wak 'ſt; 


The 


As once thou ſleep'ſt, whillt ſhe to life was oy d. Milton. 
2. Provident care of futurity, 

He had a (harp forefght, and working wit, 
That never idle was, ne once could reſt a whit. Spenſer. 
In matters of arms he was both ſkilful and induſtrious, and as 
well in forsfizbt as reſolution preſent and great. Hayward. 
Difficulties and temptations will more calily be born or W en 
oger . 


if with prudent forefight we arm ourſelves againit them. 

Fons TGT TU L. adj, [ forefight and full.] Preſcient; 
provident. | | 

Death gave him no ſuch pants as the forefight/il care he had of 

his filly ſucceſſor, Sidney. 

To Fonts NITV. v. a. [ fore and fignify.] To betoken 


beforehand ; to foreſhow ; to typi i 
Diſcoveries of Chriſt already preſent, whoſe futurg coming the 
Pſalms did but fore/ignify. Hooker, 
Yet as being paſt times noxious, where they light 
On man, beaſt, plant, waſteful and turbulent, 
| They ott fore/ignify, and threaten ill. Milt. Par, Reg. 
Fo's ESKIN, 4. . # — and in, ] The prepuce. 
Their own hand 
An hundred of the taithleſs foe ſhall ſlay, 
And tor a dow'r their hundred foreins pay, | 
Be Michol thy reward. Cowley's Dawvideis. 
Fo'xtsKIRT. 2. /. [fore and ſkirt.) The pendulous or 
looſe part of the coat before, f 
A thouſand pounds a year for pure teſpect! 
No other obligation ? 
That promiſes more thouſands : honour's train 
Is longer than his forefire. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
To Fok88LA'CK. v. 4. | fore and lack. | To negleR by 
idleneſs. 
lt is a great pity that fo good an opportunity was omitted, and fo 
happy an occalion foref/acked, that might have been the eternal good 
of the land, Spenſer's State of Ireland. 
To Fokt81o'w, v. a. [ fore and /orw.] 
. Ton to hinder; to impede; to obſtruct. 
No ſtream, no wood, no mountain could fore/low 
Their haſty pace. Fairfax, 
Now the illuſtrious nymph return'd again, 
Brings every grace triumphant in her train ; 
The wond'ging Nereids, though they rais'd no ſtorm, 
Foreflow'd her paſſage to behold her form, Dryden, 
2. To neglet; to omit, 

When the rebels were on Blackheath, the king knowing well that 
it ſtood him upon, by how much the more he had hitherto protracted 
the time in not encountering them, by ſo much the ſooner to dil. 

atch with them, that it might appear to have bcen no coldneſs in 
e Hao but wiſdom in chuſing his time, refolved with fpecd to 


_ them, fes uch 5 Bacen's Hen, VII. 
ur good purpoſes foreflowed are become our tormentors upon our 
death- bed. FO Biſbop. Hall, 


Chremes, how many fiſhers do you know 
That rule their boats and uſe their nets aright, - 
That neither wind, nor time, nor tide forg/oxv P 
Some ſuch have been: but, ah ! by tempeſts ſpite 
Their boats are loſt; while we may fit and moan 
That few were ſuch, and now theſe few are none. P. Fletch. 
To For k81.0'w, w. „. To be dilatory; to loiter, 
This may plant courage in their quailing breaſts, 


For yet is hope of lite and victory: 
Foreflow no longer, make we hence amain, Shak, Hen, VI. 


To FoktSPR'AK. v. . fore and /peal. | 
1. To predict; to ſoreſay; to foreſhow ; to foretell, 
Old Godfrey of Wincheſter, thinketh no ominous fore/peaking to 


lie in names. Camden's Remains, 
2. Lo forbid, [From for and. l.] 
Thou haſt fore/pote my being in thele wars, | 
And ſay'|t it is not tit. Shateſp, Ant, and Cleopatra, 
Forrsy 'N. adj. | fore and /pent.] 
1. Waſted; tired; ſpent. | | 
Aſter him came ſpurring hard | 


A gentleman, almoſt fore/pert with ſpeed. Shak, Hen. IV. 
2. renn ; paſt, | Fore and ent.] 
not enough thy evil life foreſpent 7 Fairy Queen. 


You ſhall find his vanives 1 
Were but the outſide of the Roman Brutus, 
Covering diſcretion with a coat of folly. 

3. Beſtowed before, | 

We muſt receive him 
According to the honour of his ſender; 
And towards himſelf, his goodneſs /e Yen on us, 
We mult extend our notice. _ 


Fortsru'urkn, . / | fore and pur.) One that rides 
before, 
A day in April never came fo ſweet, 
To (how how coftly Summer was at hand, 
As this foreſdurrer comes before his lord, Shakeſpeare, 
FO'REST, 1. J. ( foreft, French-; forefla, [talian, ] 
1. A wild uncultivated tratt of ground interſperſed with 
w 
By many tribulations we enter into the kingdom of heaven, be. 
ell, in a f of many wolves, ſheep clot chuſe but feed in 
continual danger of lite. Hooker, 
Macheth ſhall never vanquiſh'd be, until 
Great Bliraham-wood to Duntinane's high hill 
Shall come againſt him. 
OO will mm de: 
can impreſs the did the tree 
Unfix his narch-doun — Shaheſpeare't Macbeth. 
do airs which the phyſicians adviſe their patients to remove 
unto, which commonly are plain champaigns, but graling, and not 
overgrown with heath z or elle timber-(hades, as in feet. Bacon, 
How the trit foref raiv'd its ſhady head. Roſcommon, 


2. [In law.) A certain territory of woody grounds and 
ruitful paſtures, privileged for wild berſtes and fowls 
. chaſe, and warren, to reſt and abide in, in 


Shakeſp. Hen. V. 


late protection of the King for his pleaſure, The 


deſpeare, | 


FOR 
manner of making foreſts is this: the ki 
his commiſſion, directed to certain perſons, for ,; 
ing, perambulating, and bounding the place "yh 
has a mind to afforeſt 3 which returned into Che he 
y FL 


roclamation -is made, that none ſhall hunt an 
ſs within that precint, without licence 


which he appoints ordinances, laws, and ate 
the preſervation of the vert and veniſon i —＋ 


becomes a foreſt by matter of record. The ropertia 
of a fern are theſe: a foreft, as it is Ric ale 
cannot be in the hands of any but the king, why 
hath —_ to * commiſſion to a juſtice in 
for the firgf 3 the courts ; the officers for preſery! 
the vert and veniſon, as the juſtices of the foreſt, the 
warden or keep r, the verders, the foreſters, apiſtor 
1  bailiffs, and beedles, The chief Property 
of a foreſt is the ſwainmote, which is no leſa incident 
to it than the court of pyepowders to a fair. Cui 
To Fok ESTA “LL. v. as E Saxon. 
1. To anticipate; to take up beforehand. 
If thou be maſter-gunner, ſpend not all 
That thou can'ſt ſpeak at once ; but huſband it, 
And give men turns of ſpeech ; do not foreſtall 
By laviſhneſs thine own and others wit, 
As if thou mad'|t thy will. | 
What need a man fore/tall his date of grief, 
And run to meet what he would molt avoid. 
2. To hinder by preoccupation or prevention, 
And though good luck prolonged hath thy date, 
Yet death then would the like miſhap forefall. Fairy Nun 
What's in prayer, but this twofold torce l 
To be foreſtalled ere we come to ſall, ; 
Or pardon'd being down. Shakeſpeare's Hanly 
But for my tears, OY ' 
1 had foreſtall d 9 — deep e e 
Ere you with grief had ſpoke. Shakeſpeare's Hem ly. 
If thou covet death, as utmoſt end . 
Of miſery, fo thinking to evade : 
The penalty pronounc'd, doubt not but God 
Hath wiſeller arm'd his vengeful ire, than ſo 
To be foreftall'd. Milton's Paradiſe Ly, 
I will not forgtall your judgment of the reſt, Pip, 
3. To ſeize or gain poſſeſſion of before another; to bij 
before another in order to raiſe the price. 
He bold ſpake, Sir knight, if knight thou be, 


Abandon this forftalled place at erſt, 
Por fear of further harm, I counſel thee. Fai Queey 
Now 


Herken, 


4. is deprive by ſomething prior : with of, 
uſe, 


May 
This night forefa/l him of the coming day. Shak, Oel. 
FortsTA'LLER. 2. /. [from foreftall.| ne that antici. 
pates the market; one that purchaſes before others ty | 
raiſe the price. 5 | 3 
Commodities, good or bad, the workman muſt take at his matter 
rate, or fit ſtill and ſtarve 3 whilſt, by this means, this new ſort of 
ingroſſers or foreftallers having the feeding and ſupplying this nv 
merous body of workmen, ſet the price upon the poor 


| Lac, 
Fort8TBO'RN, adj. | foreft and born.] Born in a wild. 
This boy is foreſtborn, 
And hath been tutag'd in the rudiments 
Of 'deſperate ſtudies. Shakeſp. As you UHH, 
Fo'RESTRR. . / | foreflier, French; from 2 
1. An officer of the foreſt. 5 
Foreſter, my friend, where is the buſh, 
That we may ſtand and play the murtherer in? 
Here by, upon the edge of yonder coppice. Slg 
2. An inhabitant of the wild country, 
"0'RESWAT, \ adj. [from for and ſevar, from ſweat.] 
Fo'xeswarT, | Spent with heat. 
Miſo and Mopſa, like a couple of foreſtwat melters, were geting 
the pure ſilver of their bodies out of the ore of their garments. | 
7, 
To FoRtTA'sTE. v. a. [| fore and fte. 
1. To have antepaſt of; to have preſcience of. 


2. To taſte before another. 
Perhaps the fact 
Is not ſo heinous now, foretaſted fruit, 
Protan'd firſt by the e by him firſt 
Made common, and un! allow d, ere our taſte. 
Fox R TAGS TE. 1. /. Anticipation of, ; 
A pleaſure that a man may call as properly his own as his fl 
and his conſcience, neither liable to accident, nor expoſed to oy 
it is the foretaſle of heaven, and the earneſt of eternity. wth 
To FoxeT8'LI., v. 4. preter. and part, pail, ii. Ii 
and zell, 
1. To predict; to propheſy. ; 
What art els m_ «Al looks foretell 
Some dreadful ſtory hanging on thy tongue? 
A found 
The new-created world, which fame in heaven 
Long had foretold,  * 
Mercia's king, 


Warn'd in a dream, his murder did forete!?, 
From point to point, as after it befell. 9d 
When great Ulyſſes ſought the Phrygian ſhores, 
Deeds then undone my faithful ton 9 j Pe 
Heaven ſeal'd my words, and you thole deeds behold. 
4 2 foretoken to foreſhow. . 
0 FORRETE'LL, w. #, To utter ecy. | 
All the prophets from Samuel, adi ” follow aſter, bt 
likewiſe foretold of theſe days. N « n—_ 
FokET%'LLER, u. / [from foretell.] PrediQer; 
ſhewer, | 
Others are propoſed, not that the foretold events ſhould befor 
on Cala 


but that the accomplithment that expounds. them may © 
the forereller of —— was able to foreſee thee, Boyle 


To FoktTH1'NK, b. @. | fore and think.) _ + 
1. To anticipate in the mind; to have preſcience 


The foul of every man ; v, 
Prophetically does foretbink thy fall. Shakeſpeare? Her) 
the doom 


Then alata CER ah 

ou virtuous Dauphin, alter not R 

| Foretbowght by — Shakeſpeare't 1 
Adam 3 not be ignorant of the punithments im 

and diſobedience; and felt, by the proof thereof, in 

ther terror than he had fore bought, or could imagine. 

Friday, the fatal day! when next it cam) | Dy 
Her foul forethought the fiend would change his gi 


2, 'To contrive antecedently, 0 fueh 
Blefſod be that God which hath given you 8" heart % 
is OWN» 


Mia, 


Shak, Il. N. 


Ma 


this, and a will to honour him with 


To FR RN TIN. v. =. To contrive beforchand- 
What's my frenzy will be call'd my ctime 1 
What then is thine? Thou cool deliberate villain de. 


Thou wiſe, forerbinking, weighing politician 
Fox sTHO'UGHT, v. /. [trom forethink. 


1. Preſcience; anticipation. iu de by (pt 
He that is undone, is equally undone, whether * Je 
neſs of feretbought, as by the tolly of overſight, of e /e. 


2 Pro! 


FO R 


ee pos 
BY the verb.] Ptevenient gu; 


: of misfortune. Sidney. 


They died nothing * in king Edward the Conſeſſor, than 


accounted the _ 2 foreign lan- 

f bri in of foreign powers, 
guage geg hap . ee e Camden's Remains. 
1 ty . [ fore and warb.] The tooth in the 
gy part of the mouth; the inciſor. 


ad broad, and with a thin ſharp edge 
he foreteeth ſhould be form 
Bi * = Ray on the Creation. 


he was 
that he Hom 


. ſ. ¶ fore and 10%.] That part of a woman's 
gente" £4 forward, or the wh of a periwig. 
| hats your foretops never preſs, _ N 
N — N your dreſs. Dryden. 
Foxevo'U CHED. part. [ fore and wouch.) Affirmed be- 
rly told. 
fore; forme bon her offence 
Mut be of ſuch unnatural degree, 


That monſters it; or your, ee a 1 


ward.) The van; the 


Fall'n into taint. 
Fok kw ARD. . he 


_ that marched in the foreward were all mighty * 


[ fore and 


„ix. 11. 
1 FoRWA RN. V. a. {ore and warn. ] 
| To admoniſh beforehand, 5 
I will forewarn you whom you ſhall fear: fear him which, after 
de hath killed, hath power to caſt into hell. Lu. xii. 5. 
o inform previouſly of any future event. 
2 Divine interpreter, by favour ſent 
the empyrean, to forewarn 
89 what Nicht elſe ave been our loſs 
Unknown. . Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
| , To caution againſt any thing beforehand. 
. Well 1 willarm me, being thus forewarn'd. 
Thy pride, 


Shak, H. VI. 


And wand'ring vanity, when leaſt was ſafe, 
Rejedted my forewarning, and difdain'd 
Not to be truſted. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Tho' Phœbus had fare warned him of ſinging wars, yet the fearch 
of nature was free, | Dryd. Virg. Ded. 
Young Chorzbus, who by love was led 
To win renown and fair Caſſandra's bed, 
Had lately brought his troops to Priam's aid; 
Forewarn'd in vain by the prophetick maid, Dryden's Mn. 
Jo Tow A STE. v. 4. 2 and ag.] To deſolate; 
to del. Out of uſe. i 
Velpaſian, with great ſpoil and rage, 
Forexeafted all, until gemiſſa gent 
Perſuaded him to ceaſe. | Fairy Queen, 
High time 'gan it wex for Una falr, 
To think of thoſe her captive parents dear, 
And their forewaſted kingdom to repair. Fairy Queen. 


70 FoktwBA'RY, v. a. 
with labour. 
By your toil 


And labour long, through which ye hither came, 
Ye both forewearied be: therefore a while a 
I read you reit, and to your bowers recoil. Fairy Queen. 


7 Foxew1'sH, v. 4. | fore and wi/h.] To deſire before- 
hand, | 
"The wiſer fort ceaſed not to what in them lay, - Pa, that the 
good commonly fore2vi/hed might in time come to effect. Aolles, 
Fox xwORkx. ok [ fore and worn, from wear, ] Worn 
out; waſted by time or uſe. 
Neither the light was enough to read the words, and the ink was 
already forezworn, and in many places blotted. - 1 


[for and weary.) To diſpirit 


FORVBIT' . / [ forfart, French; forfed, Welſh. 
1, Something 1a 2 commiſſion of a crime; ſome- 
thing paid for expiation of a crime; a fine ; a mulct. 


Thy Qanders I 30 rf and therewithal 


Remit thy other forfeirs, Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
Th" execution leave to high diſpaſal, 
And let another hand, not thine, exact 


hy penal fufeit from thyſelf. Milton's Agoniſtes. 
Thy lite, Melantius ! Jam come to take, | | 
Of which toul treaſon does a forfeit make. Waller. 


2, A perſon obnoxious to puniſhment ; one whoſe life 

is forfeited by his offence. * Now obſolete. 

Your brother is a forfeit of the law, 
And you but waſte your words. Shakeſp. Meaſ. for Meaſure. 
Claudio, whom here you have warrant to execute, 1s no greater 
70 to the law than Angelo, who hath ſentenced him. Sheke/p. 
O PORFEIT, w. g. [from the noun, | To loſe by ſome 
breach of condition ; to loſe by ſome offence. 

If then a man, on light conditions, gain . 


E eſtate to him, and his, for ever; 
t wilfully he "ag; 4 it again, ; 
Who doth bemoan his heir, or blame the giver Davies. 
5 2 dipleaſed God, and conſequently forfeited all right to 7 


A father cannot alien the 


„ lethaps to ome degrees forfeit it, but cannot transſer it. 


Locke, 
rox! : 


T, participial adj, from the verb. | Liable to 
penal ſeizure; alienated by a crime ; loſt either as to 


right or poſſeſſion, by breach of conditions. 
All the fouls that are, were orfeit once; 
nd he that might the *vantage beit have took, ag 
ound out the remedy, Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
that thou may'ſ have leave to hang thyſel!; 1 
nd yet, thy wealth being for/e1t to the Nate, 
haſt not left the value of a cord. Shakeſpeare, 
This zo fenceleſy world, \ 
Ter feit to death, Milton, 
Straight all his hopes exhal'd in empty ſmoke, 
his long toils were forfeit for a look. —Dryden's Virgil. 
| ethought with wond”'rous eaſe he ſwallow'd down 
wforfei honour, to betray the town. 
Wh ow the murd'rer paied his forfeit breath; 
k atlands ſo diſtant from that ſcene of death, 
ut trembling heard the fame | 


Pope's Odyſſey. 
lara. adj. ¶ from Kater.! Poſleſſed on = 
00s, by the breach of which any thing may be loſt. 


"af EITURE, „. / [ forfaritnre, French; from forfeit. 
e act of Corll” the puniſhment dif, = * 
: $ of ſomethin poſſeſſed. 

ide thing forfeited ; a mulct; a fine. 


3 9 is as well a Ch to ſave and debar {turer, as 
; Common law to decide rights; and there would be work 

Fd titles y and Italy, if 1 ſhould go for 
Ancient il n's War with pain. 
Kuſt not L and acts of grace indulged by former kings, 
Pofeinnres hy ut high reaſon, be revoked by their ſucceſſors 3 nor 


exaQted violently, nor penal laws urged rigorouſly. 

; Tayl Rube l Li . 
Hef fin abdicates his throne, 1 8 1 F 
| cl a forfeiture incurr'd, Swift, 


. The preterite of forgive, 


| To Foxes. v. a. [ forger, old French.] 
1. To form by. 


oy e. 
power he has over his child: he may 


Dryd. Ind. Emp. | 


Li] 


FOR 


FORGE. 1. J. [ orge, French. ] 7 8 

1. Ihe place where iron is beaten into form; In com- 
mon language we uſe forge for large work, and /mithy 

_ for ſmall ; but in-books the diſtinktion is not kept. 


In the qui N= houſe of though 8 
Ia the quick forge and working - t, 
| How doth pour out her citizens.  Sbakeſp. Henry V. 
In other part ſtood one, who at the forge 
Labouring, two maſly clods of iron and braſs : 
Had melted. | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Th o'er labour'd Cyclop from his taſk retires, 
Th' ZEolian forge exhauſted of its fires, Pope's Statius. 
2. Any place where any thing is made or ſhaped. 
From no other forge hath proceeded a ſtrange conceit, that to 
ſerve God with any ſet form of common prayer is NT . 
3. Manufacture of metalline bodies; the act of working. 
In the greater bodies the forge was eaſy, the matter being ave 


and ſequacious and obedient to the ſwoke of the artificer, and apt 
to be drawn, formed, and moulded. Bacon. 


the hammer; to beat into ſhape. 
ueen of martials, 


gold, 
Muſt needs have golden furniture. | 
Tyger with tyger, bear with bear you'll find 
In leagues offenſive and defenſive join'd ; 
But lawleſs man the anvil dares profane, 
And ferge that ſteel by which a man is ſlain, 
Which earth at firſt for plough-ſhares did afford, 
Nor yet the ſmith had learn'd to form a ſword. 
2. To make by any means. 
; He was a kind of nothing, titleleſs, 
"Till he had forg'd himſelf a name i' th' fire 
Of burning Rome. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
His heart's his mouth : 
What his breaſt forges, that his tongue muſt vent. Shakeſp. 


hapman's Iliad, 


| Tate's Juv, 


ſcholars, could never get admittance into commoa uſe, or obtain the 
licence of publick approbation. | 
3. To counterfeit ; to falſify. 
Were I king, 
I ſhould cut off the nobles for their lands ; 
q For my more having would be but as ſauce 
To make me hunger more, that I thould forge 
Quarrels unjuſt againſt the good and loyal, 
Deſtroying them for wealth. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


Fox G RR. =. ee forge, | 


1. One who makes or forms. 
2. One who counterfeits any thing; a falſifier. 

As in ſtealing, if there were no receivers there would be no thieves ; 
ſo in ſlander, if there were fewer ſpreaders there would be fewer 
forgers of libels. a rovernment of the Tongue. 

o forger of lies willingly and wittingly furniſhes out the means 
of his own detection. Weſt on the Reſurrefion. 


Fon BRT. . J. [from forge.] The crime of falſification. 
Has your king married the lady Gray ? ; 

And now, to ſooth your forgery and his, 

Sends mea paper to perſuade me patience. Shakeſp, Hen. VI. 
Nothing could have been eafier than for the Jews, the enemies of 
eſus Chriſt, to have diſproved theſe facts, had they been falſe, to 

have ſhewn their falſhood, and to have convicted them of forgery. 

| PR Sermons. 

A orgerys in ſetting a falſe name to a writing, which may pre- 
42 another's un, the law puniſhes with the loſs of ears; but 
as inflicted no adequate penalty for doing the ſame thing in print, 
though books ſold under a falſe name are ſo many forgeries, Swift. 
2. Smith's work.; fabrication; the act of the forge. 
He ran on embattled armies clad in iron, 

And weaponleſs himſelf, . 

Made arms ridiculous, uſcleſs the ry 

Of brazen ſhicld and ſpear, the hammer'd cuiraſs, 

Chalybean temper'd ſteel, and frock of mail | 

Adamantean proof, . Milton's Agoniſtes. 

To FORGE'T, v. a. preter. forgot ; part. forgotten, or 
| forgot. [Fongyran, Saxon; vergeten, Butch. 

1. 'To joſe memory of; to let go from the remem- 

brance. | 


* 


That is not forgot 

Which ne'er I did remember; to my knowledge, 

I never in my life did look on him. Shakeſpeare's 
When I am, forgotten, as I ſhall be, 

A ſleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 

Of me muſt more be heard. Shakeſpeate's Henry VIII. 


Richard II. 


in thy riches. Eccleſ. xxxvii. 6. 
No ſooner was our deliverance compleated, but we forgot our 
danger and our duty, Atterbury. 
Alive, ridiculous ; and dead, forgot, Pope. 
2. Not to attend; to neglect. | | 
Can a woman forget her ſucking child? Yea, they may forget; 
yet I will not forget thee, ü ' Ja. xlix. 5. 
If we might forget ourſelves, or ferget God ; if we might diſregard 
our reaſon, and live by humour and tancy in any thing, or at any 
time, or at any place, it would be as lawful to do the ſame in every 
thing, at every time, and every place. Law. 
The maſs of mean forgotten things. Anon, 
Foxcs're vl. adj. | from forget. g 
1. Not retaining the memory of. 
2. Cauſing oblivion; oblivious. 
Baut when a thouſand rolling years are paſt, 
So long their puniſhments and penance laſt, 
Whole droves of minds are by the driving god 
Compell'd to drink the deep Lethean flood, 
In large forgetfu/ draughts to iteep the cares | 
, Of their pait labours, and their irkſome years. Dryd. En, 
3. Inattentive ; negligent ; neglectful; careleſs. 
Be not forgetful to entertain ſtrangers. Heb. xiii. 2. 
The queen is comfortleſs, and we forgetfu/ 
In our long abſence. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Have you not love to bear with me, | 
When that raſh humour, which my mother gave me, 
Makes me forgetſu/ ? 
I, in fact, a real intereſt have, 
Which to my own advantage I would ſave ; 
And, with * uſual courtier's trick, intend 
To ſerve myſelf, forgeſſul of my friend. 


Foo rrulx Ess. 1. / [from forgetful.] 


1. Oblivion; ceſſation to remember ; loſs of memory. 
gentle ſleep! 
Nature's ſoft nurſe, how have 1 trighted thee, 
That thou no 8 wilt weigh 407 0 yr n 
And ſteep my ſenſes in ſorgeſſulneſi | eſp. Henry IV. 
All birds — beaſts 10 e z lleep ſteals away 
The wild deſires of men and toils of day; 
And brings, deſcending through the filent air, 
A ſweet. forgeſfulngſi of human care. 
2. Negligence; neglect; inattention. 
The church of England is grievouſly charged with forgerſu/neſs 
of her duty, ooket 
Fo'xcxTive. adj. [from forge.] That may forge or 
produce. A word, I believe, peculiar to Shakeſpeare. 
Good ſherrie ſack atcends me into the brain, dries me t 
the fooliſh, dull vapours, makes it apprehenſive, quick, forgetive, 
full of nimble ſhapes, which, delivercd to the voice, becomes ex- 


Prior. 


Pope's Statius. 


| celleat wit. 


Shakeſpeare. 
4 


2. A careleſs Ro. FEAR 
.| To FORGT'VE. v. a. [rongziran, 


; he 
And Mars himſelf conducted them; both which being forg'd of 


2. Pardon of an offender. 


Thoſe names that the ſchools forged, and put into the mouths of 


Forget not thy friend in thy mind, and be not unmindful of him | 


Shakeſpeare's Julius Ceſar. 


re all 


* 


* 
— — : 
| F O R 
* 


Foxer'rens; a. from forget. ] 
1. One that forgets. 
rſon. it 
Saxon.] 
1. To pardon a perſon; not to pu iſh, 1 
Then heaven forgive him too Shakeſfeare's Macbeth, 
I do beſeech your grace for charity ; 0 
If ever any malice in your heart | 


Were hid againſt me, now fergive me frankly. 
Sir Thomas Lovell, I as free jorgive you, if ; 
As I would be forgiven : I 2 8 all. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 


Slowly provok d, ſhe eauly forgives. 

2. To pardon a crime.. . 
The people that dwell therein ſhall be forgiven their iniquity, 

ede If. xxxXili. 24 · 


Prior. 


If prayers . 
Could alter high decrees, I to that place 
Would ſpeed before thee, and be louder heard, 
That on my head all might be viſited, 2 
Thy frailty and infirmer ſex forgiven, Th 
To me committed, and by me expos'd. Milton. 
3. To remit ; not exact debt or penalty, ,, _ 
The lord of that ſervant was moved with compaſſion, looſed him, 
and forgave him the debt. Mat. xviii. 27+ 
Foxc1'vensss. 2. , Fongipennip pe, Saxon. 
1. The act of n 


To the Lord our God belong mercies and forgiveneſſer, Dan. 
Thou haſt promiſed repentance and forgiveneſs to them that have 
ſinned againſt thee, _ 4 of ae of Manafſ. 
xchange forgiveneſs with me, noble Hamlet; i 
Mine and my father's death come not upon thee, 


Nor thine on me. Shakeſpeare. 
Forgiveneſs to the injur'd does belong; 
But they ne'er pardon who commit the wrong. Dryden. 


3. Pardon of an offence, | | 
God has certainly promiſed forgiveneſs of fin to every one who 
repens. 3 South. 
4. Tenderneſs ; willingneſs to pardon. 
Here are introduced more heroick principles of meekneſs, For- 


Frege, bounty and magnanimity, than all the learning of ite 
eathens could invent. 


Spratt. 
Mercy above did hourly plead 
For her reſemblance here below; 
And mild forgiveneſs intercede 
To ſtop the coming blow. Dryden. 


5. Remillion of a fine, penalty, or debt. 
ORG1'VER, 2. /. [from forgive. ] One who pardons. 


Fox GO“ r. part. pail. of forget. Not remem- 
Fodor TEN. | bered, a 
This ſong ſhall not be forgotten. Deut. xxxl. 21. 


Great Strafford ! worthy of that name, though all 


Of thee could be forgotten, bur thy fall, Denham. 
The ſoft ideas of . chearſul note, ; 
Lightly receiv'd, were eaſily forgot. Prior, 


To FonHA IL. v. a [An old word. Probably for 


forhaul, from for and haul.) To harraſs; tear; tor- 
ment, | | 
All this long tale 5 
6 Nought caſeth the care that doth me forball. | Spenſer's Pat. 
FORK, v. /. ¶ furca, Latin; forch, Welſh ; fourche, 
French. ] 5 
1. An inſtrument divided at the end into two or more 


points or prongs, uſed on many occaſions, 
At Midſummer down with the brambles and brakes, 


And after abroad with thy forks and thy rakes, Tuer. 
The vicar firſt, and after him the crew, 

With forks and ſtaves the felon to purſue, 

Ran Coll our dog. Dryden's Nun's Prieft. 


I dine with forks that have but two prongs. 
2. It is ſometimes uſed for the point of an arrow. 
The bow is bent and drawn : make from the ſhaft, 
— Let it fall rather, though the fork invade 
The region of my heart, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
3. A point. | 
Several are amazed at the wiſdom of the ancients that repreſented 
a thunderbolt with three forks, ſince nothing could have better ex- 
plained its triple quality ot piercing, burning, and melting. 
: Addifon on Medals, 
To Fork. v. mn [from the men To ſhoot into blades, 
as corn does out of the ground. | 
The corn beginneth to fork. Mertimer's Huſbandry. 
Fo'xKuD. adj, [from fork.] Opening into two or mote 
arts. | | 
D Naked he was, for all the world, like a forked radiſh, with a head 
fantaſtically carved upon It with a knife. Shakeſpeare. 
Sometimes we ſee a cloud that's dragoniſh, 
Shakeſpeare. 


$ wift, 


A forked mountain, or blue promontory. 
Come, ſhall we go and kill us veniſon? 
And = it irks me the poor dappled fools 
Should in their own contines, with forked heads, 
Have their round haunches goar'd. Shakeſp. As you like it. 
He would have ſpoke ; 13 5 

But hiſs for hiſs return'd, with forked tongue 
To forked tongue. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

e dragons, whoſe contagious breath 
Peoples the dark retreats of death, 
Change your fierce hiſſing into joyſul ſong, - 
And praiſe your Maker with your forked tongue, Roſcgmmon. 


Fo'xxeDLyY. adv. [from forked.] In a forked form, 


Fo'xxEDNE88. 1. /. [from forked.] The quality of open- 
ing into two parts or more, 


| Fo'xxneaD. 2. J | fork and head.] Point of an arrow. 


It ſeizing, no way enter might; 
But back reſounding, leit the forkbead keen, 
Ettſoons it fled away, and might no where be ſeen. Fa. Ny. 


Fox xv. adj. [from fort.] Forked; furcated ; opening 
into two parts. 

The ſmiling infant in his hand ſhal! take 
The creſted bafiliſk and ſpeckled ſnake ; 
Pleas'd the green luſtre of the ſcalcs ſurvey, 


And with their forky tongue and pointleſs ſting ſhall pl 


ay. 
Pope's Mar., 
Fox roa. [The preterite and participle of "the — 
Fonteonen, in Dutch — Deſerted ; forſook; 
forſaken. Obſolete. 


Such as, Diana by the ſandy ſhore 
SOA * tas, 8 on Cynthus* green, 
ere all the nymphs have her forlere. Falry Queen. 
'That wretched world he — to abhor, s 
And mortal life gan loath, as thing for/ore. 


Fairy Queen. 
Thus tell the trees, with noiſe the deſarts roar ; 40 N 
The beaſts their caves, the birds their neſts forlore. Fairf. 


FORLO RN. adj. (ponlonen, from popleonan, Saxon; 


verloren, Dutch. 
forſaken ; wretched; helpleſs ; 


1. Deſerted; deſtitute ; 
ſolitary. | 
| Make them ſeek for that they wont to ſcorn ; : 
Of fortune and of hope at once ferlorn, Hubberd's Tale. 
Tell me, good Hobinol, what gars thee greet ? 
What ! hath ſome wolf thy tender lambs ytorn ? 950 
Or is thy bagpipe broke, that ſounds fo iweet? ; 
Or art thou of thy loved laſs for/orn # Sf enſer'r Paſtorals. 


. 


In every place was heard the lamentation of women aud children 3 
evey 


; 
N 
! 
| 
. 
4 
F 


may © L404 e n 
r LW: — 


7. Taken away. This ſenſe ſhews that it is the parti- 


F 6 R 
9 of 


ety thing ſhewed the heavineſs of the time, and ſeemed as alto- 
. lo? and forlorn, Knolles's ae. 
How can I live without thee ! how forego 
Thy ſweet converſe, and loye ſo dearly join'd, 
Tolle again in jog woods forlorn ! 


| r wa 
Lies through the perplex'd oth of this drear wood z 


* 


Milt, Par. Lift. 


The nodding horrour of whoſe ſh , 

W the for; _ 9 . Milton. 

| only ! a oriary of thee, _. 

Whither (all l ks 4 ſubſit ! t. Par. Loft. 
Like a declining ſtateſman, left forlorn 

To his friends . and purſuers ſcorn, Denbam. 
The good old man, 7 of human aid, ; 

For vengeance to his heav'nly patron pray'd. Dyyd. Hiad. 
Philomel laments for/orn, , Fenton. 
As ſome ſad turtle his laſt love deplores, | 

Thus, far from Delia; to the winds I mourn n 

| Alike unheard, unpity'd, and forl/orn, Pope's Autumn. 


ciple of an active verb, now loſt. 


When as night hath us of light lern, 


Iich that day would ſhortly reaſcend. Spenſer, 
What is become of great Acrates“ ſon ! 
Or where hath he hung up his mortal blade, 
That hath ſo many aughty conqueſts won ? 1 15 
Is all his force forlorn, and all his glory done? Fal Queen, 


3. Small ; deſpicable: in a ludicrous ſenſe. - 
He was fo forlorn, that his dimeulions to ys thick ſight were 
invincible, bakeſp. Henry IV. 
OKLO'RN, . /+ 


1, A loſt, ſolitary, forſaken man, 


Henry 
Ys of a king become a baniſh'd man, 
A by forc 4 A live in Scotland a \forlorn, 8haheſp. Flenry VI. 


#. FontonN Hope, The ſoldiers who are ſent firlt to 


the attack, and are therefore doomed to periſh, 
Critieks In plume, 
Who lolling on our foremoſt benches fit, 
Aud still hangs firſt, the true "tag of wit, Dryden, 
FoktoANN 88. 1. /. [fromfortorn.] Deſtitution; miſery ; 


ſolitude. | 
Men diſpleaſed God, and conſequently forfeited all right to hap- 
ineſs 4 even whilſt they compleated the Furtoraneſi of their condition 
ſ the lethargy of not being ſenſible of it. Boyle, 
To For VIV. v. v. [from fore and he.] To lye before, 
Knit with a gelden baldrie, which for/ay 
Athwart her ſnowy breaſt, and did divide 
Her dainty paps, which, like young fruit in May, 
Now little 'gan to ſwell ; and being ty'd, 
"Through her thin weed, their places only ſignify'd, Fu. Qu. 
FORM. . /. [ forma, Latin; er French, ] : 
1. The external appearance of any thing; repreſentation; 
ſhape, , . 
Nay, women are frail too, 
Ay. as the Jailes where they view themſelves, 
Which are as eaſy broke as they make forms, Shakeſpeare, 
It mood tilt but 1 could not difcern the form thereof, Job. 
Gold will endure a vehement fire, without any change, and alter 
it has been divided by corroſive liquors into inviſible parts yet 
may pteſantiy be precipitated, fo ay to appear again in its form, 


Grew's C. Sac. | 


Matter, as wiſe logicians ſay, 
Cannot without a 1 ſubſilt z 
And form, ſay 1 as well as they, | 
Mult (ail, If matter brings no grift, Soft. 
8. Being, as modified by u particular ſhape, 
Then noble benefits ſhall prove 
Not well diſpos'd, the mind grown once corrupt, | 
"They turn to vicious formr, ten times more ugly 
Than ever they were fair, 474 ee Henry VIII. 
Here toils and death, and death's half-brother, fleep, 
Form terrible to view, their ſentry keep; 

With anxlous pleaſures of a gullty mind, 

Peep frauds before, and open force behind. 
4. Particular model or modification, 

He that will look Into many parts of Afia and America, will find 
men reaſon there perhaps as acutely as himſelf, who yet never heard 
ol a [yllogiſm, nor can reduce any one argument to thoſe you. 

MLL) 

It lengthens out every act of worſhip, and produces more laſting 
and permanent impreſſions in the mind, than thoſe which accom- 
pany any tranſient form of words that are uttered in the ordinary 
method of religious woilhip, Addiſon, 

4+ Beauty ; elegunce of appearance, 

He hath no nor comeline'ss Tha, lili, 2. 

b Regularity ; method ; order, 
What he ſpoke, though it Jack'd form a little, 
Was not like madneſs, | Shateſpeare's Hamlet. 
External appearance without the efſential qualities; 


empty ſhow, 
Then thoſe whom form of laws 
Condemn'd to die, when iraitors judg'd their cauſe, Dryden, 
"They were young heirs ſent only tor firms trom ſchools, where 
they were not dere to ſtay three months. Swift, 


7. Ceremony ; external rites, 
Though well we may not paſs upon his life, 
Without the forw of juſtice j yet our pow'r 
$hall do a court'ly to our wrath, which men 
May blame, but not controul, Shateſd. King Lear, 
A long table, and a (quare table, or a feat about the walls, ſeem 
things of %%, but are ay ay ſubſtance z tor at a long table, a 
few at the upper end, in effect, (way all the bulinels 4 but in the 
other torm, 4 — is more- uſe of the counſellors opinions that fit 
lower, | cons Kays, 
That the parliaments of Ireland might want no decent or honour= 
üble % uſed in England, he caufed a particular att to paſs, that 
the lords of lyeland tMould appear in partiament tobes. Davies, 

"Their general uled, In all ditpatches made by himſelf, to obſerve 
all decency in their former Clarendon, 

| How am | vo interpret, fir, this viſit ? 

li it a compliment of form, or love ? A. FM. Dit. Meth, 
$. Stated method ; eſtabliſhed practice; ritual and pre- 
ſcribed mode, 

He who aftirmeth ſpeech to de neceſſary amongſt all men, through» 
owt the world, doth not thereby import that all men mult neceflarily 
ſpeak one Kind of language z even de the neceſſity of polity and re- 

wen in all churches may de held, without holding any one certain 
to be neceflary in them all, halo. 
Nia ate conſtant fore of prayer more likely to fat and hinder 
the (pivit of prayer aud devotion, than unpreqgditated and contuled 
variety to diaet and doe It, K ing Caries, 
5 Nor ſeek to Kno 
"Their proceſs, ot the forms of law below, HD Ain, 
NN A my vat, 
schalt be defined a (eat for a fingle perfon, with @ back be- 
longing ie it, they a fool is @ feat for a linglo perſon without a 
back ; and a forwn bs @ feat tor feveral perlons, a” 0 oaks F 
es“! ich, 

| was (hen with ber in the matrorhoule, fitting with her u 28 

Form, and taken following her into the park. %. 
16, A claſs; a rank of tudents, 
li will be neceiſary de (he and examine thaſd works which have 
given ſo great a reputation do the maſters of the butt form, Dryden, 
14. Ude feat or hed uf a hare, + 
Now for a od like hare ſw thy perr 4 
Now bolt and cuiget tyuirrels leap do moe 
Now the aiabitions lark, with minour clear, 


Dryden An. 


FOR 


Have you obſerv'd a ſitting hate, 
Liſt'ning, and fearful of the ſtorm 8 
Ot harns and hounds, clap back her ear, —_ 
Afraid to keep or leave her . 1. FA r. 
12. Form is the eſſential, ſpecifical, or diſtinguiſhing 
modification of the matter of which any thing 18 com- 
poſed, ſo as thereby to give it ſuch a peculiar manner 
of exiſtence. 123 

In definitions, whether they be framed larger to augment, or ſtricter 
to abridge the number of ſacraments, we find grace expreſly men- 
tioned as their true eſſential form, and elements as the matter _ 
unto that form did adjoin itlelf, | Hooker, 


13. A formal cauſe ; that which | hy — . 


They inferred, if the world were a l 
and ſ. Vit, b which they did not intend „for they did admit 
ofa deity beſides, but only the ſoul or eſſential form of the univerſe. 


; Bacou's Natural Hiſtory. 
To Form, v. a. [ formo, Latin. ] 8 
1. To make out of materials. 
God formed man of the duſt of the ground. 
The liquid ore he drain'd 
Into fit molds prepar'd 4 from which he brn'd 
Firſt his own tools: then, what might elſe be wrought _ 
Fufil, or grav'n in metal. Milton, 
Determin'd to advance into our room 
A creature /or m'd of earth, Milton. 
Ghee the phantom of well - bod ied air; Pepe. 
2. To model to a particular ſhape or ſtate, | 
Creature in whom erxcell'd 
Whatever can to ſight or thought be form'd; 


Cen, il. 7. 


Holy, divine, good, amiable, or ſweet. Milton. 
Let Eve, for 1 have drench'd her eyes, 

Here ſleep below, while thou to forefight wak'ſt 5 

As once thou ſleep'ſt, while the to life was form ds Milton. 


3. To modify; to ſcheme; to plan. 

Lucretius taught him not to form his heroe, to give him piety or 
valour for his manners. f Dryden's Au. Dedicut. 
4. To arrange; to combine in any particular manner: 
as, he formed his troops. | 
5. To adjuſt ; to ſettle, | 

Our differences with the Romaniſts gre thus formed into an in- 
tereſt, and become the deſign not of ſingle perſons, but of corpora- 
tions and ſucceſſions. ; a 
6. 'To contrive; to coin. 

The defeat of the deſign is the routing of opinions 
moting it, 


- 


7. ro- 
4 ty. 
He dies too ſoon z 1 
And fate, if poſſible, muſt be delay'd : | 
| The thbught that labours in my 8 brain, 
Yet crude and immature, demands more time. Rowe. 

J. To model by education or inſtitution. 

Let him to this with eaſy pains be brought, 
And ſeem to labour when he labours not: 
"Thus form'd for ſpeed, he challenges the wind, 
Aud leaves the Scythian arrow far behind. Dryden's Virgil. 
FO'RMAL. adj. | formel, French; formalis, Latin. 
1. Ceremonious; ſolemn 1 ; exact to affectation. 

The j ice, 


With eyes ſevere, and beard of forma/ cut, 
Full of wiſe ſaws and modern inſtances, ; 

| And ſo he his part, . Shaheſp. A, yau like it. 

Shakeſpeare. 


ormal in ”—_—_ 
In gait and countenance ſurely like a ſather. 

Ceremonies be not to be omitted to ſtrangers and forma/ natures ; 
but the exalting them above the mean is not, only tedious, but doth 
diminiſh the credit of him that ſpeaks. Bacon, 
2. Done according to eſtabliſhed rules and methods; 
not 1rregular z not ſudden ; not extemporaneous. 

There is not any poſitive law of men, whether it be general or 

articular, received by formal expreſs conſent, av in councils ; or by 
ecret een ac in cuſtoms it cometh to paſs, but may be taken 
away, if occaſion ſerve. Hooker. 

As there are formal and written leagues, reſpeRive to certain ene- 
mies ſo there is a natural and tacit confederation amongſt all men 
againſt the common enemies of human ſociety, ſo as there needs 
no intimation or denunciation of the war z but all theſe formalities 
the law of nature ſupplies, as in the caſe of pirates, Bacon, 
3. Regular; methodical, 

The forma! ſtars do travel fo, 
As we their names and courſes know) 
And he that on their changes looks, 
Would think them govern'd by our books, Muller. 
4+ External; having the appearance but not the eſſence. 

a Of formal duty, make no more thy z 
Thou difobey'lt where it concerns me moſt, Dad. Aureng. 
5. Depending upon eſtabliſhment or cuſtom, p 

Still in conſtraint your fuffering ſex remains, 
Or bound in formal or in real chains. Pope. 
6. Having the power of making any thing what it is; 
conſtituent; eſſential. 

Of letters the material part is breath and voice: the formal is eon- 
{tituted by the motions and figure of the organs of ſpeech affecting 
breath with a peculiar ſound, by which each letter is diſcriminated. 

Holder's Eloments of Speech, 

Bellarmine _—_—_ in making the forma/ act of adoration to be 
fubjection to a ſuperiorg but withal he makes the mere apprehenſion 
of excellency to include the form reaſon of it: whereas mere ex- 
3 without ſuperiority, doth not require any ſubjection, but 
my eltimation, Siilling fleet 

The very lite and vital motion, and the formal effence and nature 
of man, o wholly owing to the power of God. Bentley, 
7. Retaining its proper and eſſential characteriſtick; re- 
gular ; proper, 

Thou {hou'dſt come like a fury cover'd with ſnakes, 
Not like a formal man. Shakeſp, Ant. and Cleopatra, 
"Till 1 have us'd ch' approved means I have; 
With wholeſome ſyrups, drugs, and holy prayers, 
Lo make of him a formal man again, Sbhakeſp. Com. of Err. 


Fo'xMAL1ST. #. % [ 3 French; from form, ] 
One who practiſes external ceremony; one who pre- 
fers appearance to teality ; one who ſeems what 
he is not. 6 * 

It is a ridiculous thing, and fit for ſatyr to perſons of judgement 
to fee what (hifts ſormalif; have, and what pare a 88 
lyperticies to ſeem a — that hath depth and bulk. Bacon. 

A grave, Naunch, (kiltully managed face, ſet upon a graſping 
aſpiring mind, having got many a fly h the reputation of a 
primitive and fevere piety, 0 South, 

Fox NN rx. 1. { formalit?, French; from form.] 

1. Ceremony; eſtabliſhed mode of behaviour. 

The attire, which the miniſter of God is by order to uſe at times 
of divine ſetvice, is but a matter of mere formality, yet ſuch as for 
comelinels ſake hath hitherto been judged not mas af Hooker, 

Pralitics of extraordinary zeal and piety are never more ſtudied 
and elaborate than in deſperate deſigns, King Charles, 

Many a worthy man lacritices his peace to formalities of com- 
pliment and good manners, J. Eftran . 

Nor was his attendance on divine offices a matter of formality 
and cuſtom, but af conlcicace, terbury, 

2, Solemn order, method, mode, habit, or dreſs, 

It men forlwear the deeds and bonds they draw, 

Though * with all formality of law 

Aud the ſigning and the ſeal proclaim 


| 


bey catch, while hey foul! we hinielt makes love, 


Dryden's Fave 


3+ External appearance. 


| 2. To affect formality ; to be fond of cere 


Decay of Piety. | 


In fair round belly, with good capon lin'd, q 


3. Paſt: as hit avas the cy 


FoRMIDABL v. adv. [from formidable.) In a tun 


| Fo'MULARY. ne /+ [ formelaire, French; from 1. 


FOR 


| 3 22 you have dee | 

and found them all ſat down in the Pad | 

the Roman ſenators, wo * itley, V the 6 4 f 
7 er 5 


. | 4 e 6 9 0 J, | 
To fix on God the firmal!ty of heulte & mas * 
impolture of gur fancies, and contradiQury Gs tn, u . | 

* 8 2 * Olav 
4. Eſſence; the quality by which in e 
May. not a an aa 4 B. N 18 why i, 
pounds to an hoſpital? Here the vow is made doch de h ; 
and B, But here A. and B. are only witneſſes to (hc da 
lity of the vow lies in the promiſe made to God Vow 


j but 
o FO'RMALI17E, v. a. | formalifer, French; Kon 


1 

1. To model; to „ A word , 

The ſame ſpirit which anointed the We ard ** uſe, | 
Chriſt, doth ſo formalize, unite, and actuate his wh our $a; 

both he and they were ſo many limbs compacted into oe, fe 


Saving 
Fo'RMALLY, adv, [from formal. wow: berg 
1. According to eſtabliſhed rules, methods, cw. . | 


or rites, 
e gg, according: to our law; . | 
poſe him. Shak . 
2. N ſtiſſy; preciſely, eſpeare'z Ricdarg l. 
To be ſtiff and formally reſerved, as if the tom 


deſerve our familiarity, is a downright challenge of hoben dil nt 


hom 
, R Colli N 

3. In open appearance; in a viſible and a Parent. 
You and your followers do ftand formally divided ab de. 

3 


thorifed guides of the church, and the reſt of the 10 un the 
4. Eſſentially; charaReriſtically. Verte. ler 
This power and dominion is not adequate 
image of God, but wp en of it. as I. 
eathens and Chriſtians in material 20. 
charity; but that which — — this a Chu * 
the ſpring from which it flows. ; Dany 1 
ForMa'T10N, 2. J. | formation, French; from forms it 
I, Tho act of forming or generating. 
The matter 'diſcharged forth of vulcano' a 
eontributes to the formation of meteors. £29 9,008 other incl 
appears by the gradual formation of a ſœtus. Sa 
Complicated ideas, growing up under obſervation, give _y 
| ſame confuſion, as if they were all offered to the mind at Ag. 
out ms obſerving the original and Formation of them, I 
2. * e manner in which a thing is formed, I 
echorion, athick membrane obſcuring th 
doth tear aſunder. N Fakes | 
Fo'xMaTIVE, adj. 2 formo, Latin.] Having th 
power of giving form; plaſtic, 5 
As we have eſtabliſned our aſſertion of the feminal produQtiany © 
all kinds of animals; fo likewife we affirm, that the meanelt ply 
cannot be raiſed without ſeed, by any formative 1 | 
the ſoil, emtley's Sermm, 
Fou RR. 2. / [from form.) He that forms; make: 
contriver; planner, ; | 5 
The wonderful' art and providence of the contriver and 
our bodies, appears in the multitude of intentions he ＋ : | 
the formation of ſeveral parts tor ſeveral uſes. Kay on the Cray 
Fo'xMtRr., [adj. [from ponma, Saxon, fr ; whenc 
former, and formaſt, now commonly writren ford, 
as if derived from before, Foremoſt is generally apple 
to place, rank, or * and former only to ting 
for when we ſay the laſt rank of the proceffion i lik 
the former, we reſpect time rather than place, ul 
mean that which he ſaw before, rather than that vid 
had precedence in place.] 
1. Before another in time, | 
Thy air, 
Thou other gold-bound brow, is like the firſt: 
—A third is like the former. Shakeſpeare's Mull. 
2. Mentioned before another. 6 
A bad author deſerves better uſage than a bad critick : a m]. 
be the former merely through the misfortune of an il! julgnat; 
but he cannot be the latter without both that and an ill temper. J 
in former time, 
The preſent point of time is alt thou haſt, 
The future doubtful, and the former paſt. en. 
Fo'RMERLY. adv. [from former.] In times paſt, 
The places were all of them formerly the cool retirements of be 
Romans, where they uſed to hide themſelves among the wool ud 
mountains, during the exceſſive heats of their Summer, Adj 
As an animal degenerates by diſeaſes, the animal ſalts, fwy 
benign, approach towards an alkaline nature. Ardmbni 
FO'RMIDABLE. adj. [ formidabilir, Latin; mii 
French.] Terrible; dreadful; tremendous; terifd; 
to be feared, F 
I ſwell my preface into a volume, and make it n 
you ſee ſo many pages behind, 1233 Dryden's A. Dalai 
They ſeem'd to fear the formidable light, 
Aud roll'd their billows on, to ſpeed his flight, =D 
FoanNMLI DALI N ISS. x. . [from formidable.] 
1, The quality of exciting terror or 
2. The thing cauſing dread. 
They rather chuſe to be ſhewed the formidadlcneſiof N 
than by a blind embracing it, to periſh. Decay of i 


manner. 
1 Behold ! e'en to 8 1 
conquering na rou( read ; 
The Britiſh Tn Rermidably roars. ur 
Fo'amLzss. adj. [from form.] Shapeleſs; withoul 
larity of form. 5 
All form is form/g/t, order orderleſs, 
Save what is — 0 England's love. Shale Bell 


A book containing ſtated and preſcribed 
forms, ; 
FokMULARY. adj. Ritual; preſcribed; ſtated, Lab) 
FO'RMULE. . /. [ formale, French; forms 
A ſet or ſerie model. ? 15) U 
To FORNIC ATE. v. a. [from fornix, Latin. 
commit — 2 i * 
It is a new way to cate at à diftance- ; 
n 1. J. | fornication, French; F 
Latin. 4 
1. Concubinage or comtneree with an unmarried e 
Mg ws friction ol rt 
0 to in 8 
"If — wore” er liderty, the increafe of mankind Ye 
but like that of foxes at beſt. 
2. In Scripture, ſometimes idolatry. rea 
Thou didit truſt in thine own beauty, playen, a / 
becauſe of thy renown, and pouredſt out thy Ferie. gb! 
Meena [ for 4 French ; from 
ORNTCA' TOR, . nicatenr, 1 e 
Lat.] One that fu commerce with name 7 
A fornicator or adulterer ſtals the fouls as * Rule f 


The bajetac'd perjury, and ux the ame. 
; | 


body of his neighboure ennie 


FOR 


/. [from fornicator,] A woman who 


For! ; bits with a man. 
, rriage CONA 
without 3 ſcatreſt be remov'd; e 
See youre del at flaviſh means. Shakeſpeare. 
Sols AKE. . , Pretst. gest; part paſſ. for/eok, 
or fo de in reſentment, ne lect, or diſlike. 
1. 10 174 now the time when Saul God ſorſool, 


we” # m in's heart wild paſſions took. 
God Saul; che eg comes in aue poor 
ur honour! Pyrthus cools apace 
aten is faiſhood» and fore 8 — Þ Mother 
] know ou hate him. option viel | . 
Daughter of Jove, whoſe arms in thunder iel | 
) avenging bolt. and ſhake the dreadful ſhield, 15 
Turf by thee, in vain I ſought thy aid. Pope's Odyſſey. 
leave ; to go away from z to de from. 
, To Unwilliog ! food r friendly ſtate, 8 
Commanded by the and forc'd by fate. Dryden's Ain. 
To deſert; eg, ang hame the world forſeok: 
Fo Truth, modeſty, an ame | wor 3 
Fraud, avaricey and force their places took. _ 
When ey'n the flying ſails were ſeen no more, 
Forſaken of all ſight the left the ſhore. 
Their purple majeſty, RESET 
And all thoſe outward ſhows which we call greatneſs, 
Languiſh and droop: ſeem empty and for/aken, 3 
oy draw the wond'ring gazers eyes no more. 15 1 owe. a 
os KER. 1. J. from for/ake.] Deſerter; one that 
ae deliver us into che hands of lawleſs enemies, moſt 
tteful foſakers of God e 8 | Apoerypha. 
fn. ., probe, $ixon.J . 0 
In truth ; certainly; very well. It is ufed almoſt 
* ways in an ironical or contemptuons ſenſe. 
ways in an Wherefore doth Lyfander 
love, ſo rich within his ſoul, ' 


Dad. Ovid, 
Dryden. 


* 


Deny your , 
der me, forſooth, affection Sbaleſpeare. 
Moy vr to govern' a realm, who had ſo good y go- 
yernment in his own eſtate. ayward 


rſons uſe ſuch letters as juſtly expreſs the power or 

1 bee ec yet forſooth, we fay, wits got ns ee, 
older o ' 

a "oy /s * Indies a widow, who has any regard to her character, 

* fai 1 to mem OI her 6 e » 
ofthe s ee Aline Freebolder 

She would cry out murder, and diſturb the whole neighbourhood ; 
aud when John came running down the ſtairs to enquire what the 
matter was, nothing, Forſootb, only her maid had ſtuck a pin 

wrong in her gown. Arduth. Hi . of Fohbn Bull. 
| Some queſtion the genuineneſs of his books, becauſe, forſooth, 
they cannot diſcover in them that flumen orationis that Cicero [peaks 
of, Baker on Learning. 

It is ſuppoſed once to have been a word of honour 
| in addreſs to women. It is probable that an inferior, 
being called, ſhewed his attention by "anſwering in 
the word yes, for/oath, which in time loſt its true 
meaning; and inſtead of a mere exclamiatory inter- 
jection, was ſuppoſed" a compellation, © It appears in 
Shaleſjeare to have been uſed likewiſe to men. 

Out old Engliſh word Far ſooth has been changed for the French 
madam, 5 Guardian. 
a FORSWE'AR, v. a, pret. forſwore: part. forſworn, 

np pzmuan, Saxon. | 
Jo renounce upon oath, . 
I firmly vow | 
Never to wove her more ; but do farſwear her, 
As one unworthy all the former favours 
That I have fondly flatter'd her withal. 
Jo deny upon oath, | 
And that ſelf chain about his neck, 
Which he for ſwore moſt monſtrouſly to have, Sbaleſpeare. 
Obſerve the wretck who hath his faith forſook, 
How cleat his voice, and how aſſur'd his look ! 
Like innocence, and as ſerenely bold 
As truth, how wy he forfwears thy gold! Dryd. Juv. 
„Wich the reciprocal pronoun: as, t for/avear himſelf; 
to be end to ſwear falſely. 
o leave NN ſhall 1 be forſworn ? 
To leave fair enz ſhall I be forſworn ? 
To wrong my friend, thall I be much for/worn ? 
And ev'n that power which gave me firſt my oath, 
Provokes me to this threefold perjury» Shakeſpeare. 
One lays, he never ſhould endure the ſight 
Of that forſroorr, that wrongs both lands and laws. Daniel. 
I too have (worn, ev'n at the altar ſworn, 
love and endleſs faith to Theſeus; | 
And yet am falle, forfworr : the hallow'd ſhrine, 
That heard me ſwear, is witneſs to my falſhood. Smith. 
9 TORSWEAR, v. 2. To ſwear falſely; to commit 


Shakeſpeare. 


Fegg. 
ake heed; for he holds vengeance in his hand, 
To hurl.upon their heads that break his daw. | 
+ And that ſame vengeance doth hurl on thee, 
For falſe for fwearirg, and for murder too. Shake. Rich, III. 


OW“ 1 - i 
5 ARER, 1. /. [from forſwwear,] One who is per 


ak ./ [ fort, French.) A fortified houſe ;'n 


They erefted a fort, which they called the fort de l'or 3 and f 
| z and from 
Pence they dolted like beaſte 4 foreſt, 40 Bacon. 
3 to their fore they are about to ſend | 
or the loud engines which their iſle defend. Waller. 
that views a fort to take it, 
7 his artillery *gainſt the weakeſt part. Dexham's Sopby. 
w. V fury does, like jealous Forts, purſue | 
Wah death ev'n ſtrangers who but come to view. Dryden. 
Artp. adj. "from 


brt,} Furniſhed or guarded b 
torts. Not uſed Sn : . 
W deſert ſpeaks loud, and 1 ſhould wrong 


e it in the wards of covert boſom, 
1 nit deſerves with characters of braſs 
1 "py refdence, 'gainſt the tooth of time 
ralure of oblivion. Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 


"y adv. Ironð, Saxon; whence further and fur- 
Lors ud; onward in time. 


From that da 


eee e. 
1 
— — Au 
A 1 G&ath, £ ” ow An, 


Unc 


Ide mind e 5. Sbaloſp. Otbello. 
i th to-night, 
Wit wo you here the Fae phy > daughter? m_ 
ihe not forth # Shakeſpeare. 
lautes ws paſt, and Summer ſcarce begun, 
Out ay; forth tg labour in the fun. Dryden“: Virgil: | 


\ 73 B*youd the boundary of any place, 
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4 They wilt privily relieve their friends that are forth; they will 
end the enemy ſecret advertiſements ; 'and they will not alſo ſtick 
to draw the enemy privily upon them. Spenſer. 

Ev'a that ſunſhine brew'd a ſhow'r for him; | 


That waſh'd his father's fortunes forth of France. 'Shake/p. 
5+ Out into a public character; publick view. 
You may ſet forth the ſame with farmhouſes. . Peacham. 


ut when your troubled country call'd rth, 
Your flaming courage, and leert + at | 
To fierce contention gave a prolp'rous end. Waller. 
Thoroughly i from beginning to end. Out of uſe, 
* | n ou; couſin, 
Whom it concerns to hear this matter forth, 
; Jo with your injuries as ſeems you belt. 
7+ To a certain degree. Obſolete. 
Hence we learn, how far 
ſalvation from the ſufferings of Chriſt; no Further than we are 
, . Wrought on by his renewing grace. Hammond, 
'$, BY to the end. Qut of uſe. 5 
I repeated the Ave Maria: the inquiſitor bal me ſay forrb; 1 
 faid I was taught 578 M, Ne 


6. 


no more. emoir in Strype. 
Fok rk. 2. Out of. e | 
And here's a et, that I brought me k 614 
From forth the _ .of Pomfret, |  Shakeſp. 


Some forth their cabbins 
And A pony 4 what news, and d hear ſo,  _ 
As jealous huſbands, what they would not know. Done, 
FoxTuco'\miNG. adi. | forth and coming.] Ready to 
appear; not abſcondin 3..not loſt, Vi ann 
-arfy this mad knave to fil: I cha 2 that he be forth- 
war... oo OS ol 7 aming of a Shy. w. 
Well ſee your trinkets here forthcoming all, Shak. Hen, VI. 
FoxTh1'ssu1NG. adj, [ forth and 7ſue.] Coming out; 
_—_ forward from a covert. | 
orthiſſuing thus, ſhe gave him firſt to wield 


A weighty ax, with trueſt temper” ſteel'd, ED 
And double edg'd. | | Pope's Odyſſey. 
Fon rnxicgr. adv. | forth and rigbt.] Strait forward; 
without flexions. Not in uſe. | 


He ever going fo juſt with the horſe, either fartbright or turning, 
that it ſeemed as he borrowed the hotſe's body, ſo he lent the horſe 
his mind. We Sidney. 
The river not running forthright, but almoſt continually winding, 
as if the lower ſtreams would return, to their ſpring, or that the 
river had a delight to play with itſelf. Sidney. 


Arrived there, they paſſed in forthright ; 


For ftill to all the gate ſtood open wide. airy Queen. 
Thither forthright he 3 25 rouſe the prey. " 9455 
oORTHRIYGHT, 2. / A ſtreight path. e 
Here's a maze ods dane | olg x 
| Through forthrights and meanders. . Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
ForrHwi'TH. atv. | Forth and wwith,) Immediately ; 


without delay; at once; ſtrait, | 
| Forthevith he runs, with feigned faithful haſte, 
Unto his gueſt; who, after troublous ſights | 
And dreams, *gan now to take more ſound repaſt. 8 
Few things are ſo reſtrained to any one end or | 
ſame being extinct, they ſhould ard. 


ſer, 
urpole, that the 
with utterly 2 5 
; : 0 Hooker. 
Neither did the martial men dally or proſecute the ſervice faintly, 
but did forthrolth quench that fire, © Davies on Ireland. 
orthwith began theſe fury-moving ſounds, 
The notes of wrath, the muſick brought from hell, 
The rattling drums. | 
The winged heralds, by command 
Of ſov'reign pow'r, throughout the hoſt proclaim 

A ſolemn. council farthwith'to be held 


0 


At Pandemonium. ; Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
In his paſſage thither one put Into his hand a note of the whole 
conſpiracy, deſiring him to read it forcbwith, and to remember the 
giver of it as long as he lived, | South. 
Fon TIE TH. adj. [from forty. The fourth tenth ; next 
after the ona Poor | | ; | 
| hat doth it avail 


To be the fortierh man in an entail? Donne, 
Burnet ſays, Scotland is not above a fortieth part in value to the 
reſt of Britain; and, with reſpect to the profit that England gains 
from hence, not the forty thouſandth part. Swift, 
{= Wan adj, | from fortify.] What may be — 
tified. | CEE 


|Fortreica'rION. 2. /. [| fortification, French; from 


fon). 1 
1, The ſcience of military architecture. | 
Fortification is an art ſhewing how to fortify a place with ram- 
parts, parapets, moats, and other bulwarks; to the end that a ſmall 
number of men within may be able to defend themſelves, for a con- 
ſiderable time, againſt the aſſaults of a numerous army without; 
ſo that the enemy, in attacking them, mult of neceſſity ſuffer great 
loſs. It is either regular or irregular; and, with relpect to time, 
my be diſtinguiſhed into durable and temporary. Harris, 


art of fortification. 
2. A pics built for ſtrength. 
The hounds were uncoupled, and the ſtag thought it better to truſt 
to the nimbleneſs of his feet, than to the {lender for!ification of his 
lodging: idney, 
xcellent devices were uſed to make even their ſports profitable; 
images, battles, and fortifications being then delivered to their me- 
mory, which, after ſtronger judgments, might diſpenſe. ſome ad- 
vantage, Sidney, 
3. Addition of Rrength, Not much uſed, 
To ſtrengthen the infeſted parts, give ſome few advices by way of 


Broome on the Odyſſey. 


fortification and antidote. nt of the Tongue. 
Foa TITIER. 1. /. [from fortify, 
t. One who erech works for defence. | 
The fortifier of Pendennis made his advantage of the commodi 
afforded by the ground. Careu Survey of Cornwall, 


2, One who ſupport or ſecures; one who upholds, 
Me was led forth by many armed men, who often had been the 
rtifiers of wickedneſs, to the place of execution. 


o FO'RTIFY, v. @. [| fortifier, French. 


1. To ſtrengthen againſt attacks by w 
| Great Dunſinane he ſtrongly fortifier. 
He fortified the city againit beſieging. 
2. To confirm; to encourage. 
It greatly fortifed her deſires, to ſee that her mother had the like 
deſires. | Sidney. 
To fortify the former opinions Toſtatus adds, that thoſe which 
dwell near he falls of water are deaf from their infancy ; but this 1 
hold as feigned. 5 2 Ral, 
3. To fix; to eſtabliſh in reſolution. 
But in- born worth that fortune can controul, 
New-ſtrung and ſtiffer bent her ſofter ſoul: 
The heroine afſum'd the woman's r | | 
Canfirm'd her mind, and fortify'd her face. 1 
A Joung man, before he leaves the ſhelter of his father's houſe, 
ſhoul 


Sidney, 


s or works, 
Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Eccleſ. I. 4. 


be fortified with reſolution to ſecure his virtues, Locke, 
To Fo'xT1ey. v. #. To raiſe ſtrong places. 
Thou us impower d 
To fortify thus far and overla 
With this portentous bridge the dark abyſs. _ a Milton. 
Fon TIL AC E. 2. J. [from fort.] A little fort; a block - 


houſe. | 
Yet was the —_— but wo and thin She Py 
Nought fear'd their force that forti/age to win. uſer. 
Ln l ae paige) es ould be fem ute 


| | Ia all ftraights aud narrow pallages there 


Shakeſp. |. 
forth we may expect juſtification and | 


Daniel's Civil War, 


he Phœnicians, though an unwarlike nation, yet underſtood the | 


; FOR 
 frttlate, er wooden caſtle ſet; which ſhould keep dd coinitiand - 


"the firaight. wry a on Ireland,, 
FORT IV. n./. French.] Alittle-fort raiſed to defend | 


a camp, icularly in a fie H. 8 
Rr rh 
Of Paliſadoes, for tins, '  Shakiſheabe's Henry Iv. 


rapets, 
Fo'xTivupe: . J. [ fortitads, Latin, ] 
1. Courage; bravery; maghanimity ; greatne fs of mind; 
power of atung. of ſuffering well. | " 
The king-becoming graces, 
Devotion; patience, courage, fortitude, 


1 have no reliſh of them. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth; 
; The better fortitude ; 1 

Of patience, and heroick maftyrdom th 

Unſung. Milton's Paradiſe Lot. 


Forlitude is the guard and ſupport of the other vittues ; and with- 
out courage, a man will ſcarce keep Ready to his duty, and All. up 
the character of a truly worthy man. | Locke, 

They thought it reaſonable to do all poſſible honour to the memories 
of martyrs; pug that others might be encouraged to the ſame 
patience and fortitude, and partly that virtue; even in this world, 

| ſight not loſe its reward. e 
2. Strength; force. Not in uſe. 3 
He wrongs his fame, | 
Deſpairing of his own arm's fortitude, 0b 
8 To join with witches and the help of hell! Sh Heryy VI. 
Fo'xTi.et. v. /. from fort.] A little fort, © 
Fon TNIORT. 2. , [contrafted from fourteen nights, 
peopnetyne night, Saxon, It was the cuſtom of the 
ancient northern nations to count time by nights: 
thus we ſay, this day ſeven-night. So Tacitus, Nor 
dierum numerum, ut nos, ſed nottium computant.| .' 
ſpace of two weeks. PA t et 

She would give her a leſſon for walking fo late, that hould make 
her keep withia doors for one fortnight. Sidney. 

Hanging on a deep well, ſomewhat above the water, for ſome 
fortnights ſpace, is an excellent means of making drink freſh and 
quick. | Bacon's Natural Hiftory« 

About a fortnight before I had finiſhed it, his majeſty's declara« 

tion for liberty of conſcience came abroad, Dryden” 

He often Nad it in his head, but never, with much apprehenſion, 
"till about a fortnight before, * © "> « Snvifts 

Fo'sTRES8, . /. [ fortreſs, French.) | A ſtrong bold; a 
fortified place; a caſtle of defence. | | 

Breaking forth like a ſudden tempeſt, he over-ran all, breaking 
down all the holds and fortreſſes, Spenſer on Irelan 

' The trump of death ſounds in their hearing ſhrill; ; 

Their weapon, faith ; "their Wah was the grave, Fairfax. 
God is our fortreſs, in e conqu' ring name 

Let us teſolve' to ſcale their flinty bulwarks. Shad. Hen. VI. 

There is no ſuch way to give defence to abſurd doctrines, as to 
guard them round about wich legions of obſcure and undefined words 
which yet makes theſe retreat more like the dens of robbers, or 
holes of foxes, -than-the fortreſſes of fair warriors, Locke: 

FORTUITOUS, ad e French; fortuitur, Lat.] 
Accidental; caſual ; happening by chance, : 

A wonder it muſt be,, that there ſhould be any man found ſq ſtupid 

as to perſuade himſelf that this moſt beautiful world could be pro- 

duced by the fortuitous concourſe of atoms: © ye 

f caſual concourſe did the wotld compoſe, | 

And things and aQs fortultuus atoſe, | 

Then any thing might come from any ching; F 

| For how from chance can conſtant order ſpring Blackmore, 
FoxTv'rTovsLY, adv. [from fortuitous,] Accidentally ; 
caſually ; by chance. | ede 0) dy 

It is partly evaporated into air, and partly diluted into water, 
and Gru ſhared between all the elements.  Ragers. 

FoxTu'r1ToUsNE88, . J. [from fortuitou.] Accident; 
chance; hit. F e e 12,069 BL eee 

Fo'xTUNATE. adj, ¶ fortunatur, Latin.] Lucky; happy: 
ſucceſsful; not ſubjeR to miſcarriage, Uſed of per- 
ſons or actions. 15580 TOS 5-7; 

I am moſt fortunate thus accidentally to . encounter you: vou 
have ended my buſineſs, and I will me accompany BY 


He figh'd; and could not but their fate 3 | 
So wretched now, ſo fortwnate before, Dryd, Knight's Tale, 
No, there is a neceſſity in fate tes e Rb 
Why Rill the brave bold man is nate ? 
He keeps his object ever full in fight. 
And that aſſurance halds him firm and right: 


„True, 'tis a narrow path that leads to bliſs, 2 
hut right before there is no r e n 
Fear makes them look aſide, and fo their footing miſs. Dryd. 
Fo'srunAaTELY., adv. [from . Happily; 


ſucceſsfully. 
Bright Eliza rul'd Britannia's ſtate, | 
And boldly wiſe, and fortunately great. Privy. 
Fo'xTUNATENE88. 1. J. [from fortunate,] Happineſs 3 
good luck; ſucceſs, ' . | : 
O me, ſaid ſhe, whoſe greateſt fortunatengſi is more unfortunate | 
than my ſiſter's greateſt unfortunateneſs, ; Sidney. 
FORTUNE. 2. /. [ fortung, Latin; fortune, French, | 
1. The power fuppoſed to diftribute the lots of life 
according to rw own humour. | 
Fortune, that arrant whore, Cat a 
Ne'er turns the key to th' poor. Shakeſd, King Lear, 
Though fortune's malice overthrow my ate 
My mind exceeds the compaſs of her wheel, Shak, Henry VI, 
2. The good or ill that befals man. | 
t Rejoice, ſaid he, to-day z 
In you the fortune of Great Britain lies: 
mong lo brave a people you are the 
Whom heav'n haschoſe to fight for ſuch a prize. Dryden. 
The adequate meaning of chance, as diſtinguiſhed from, fortune, 
in that the latter is underſtood to befal only rational ageats, but 
chance to be among inanimate bodies. Bentley. 
3. The chance of life; means of living. | 
His father dying, he was driven to London to ſeek W. 
%. 


. 


4. Succeſs, good or bad; event. 3 
This terreſtrial globe has been ſurrounded by the fortune and 
boldneſs of many navigators. ; Temple, 
No, he ſhall eat, and die with me, or livez  _, 
Our equal crimes, ſhall equal fortune give. Dryden Innocence, 
. Eſtate; poſſeſſions. | 
5 2 If chou do'ſt, gere 
And this inſtructs thee, thou do'ſt make thy way | 
To noble fortunes, Shakeſpeare's Kleg Lear. 
That eyeleſs head of thine was firſt fram d fleſh 
To raiſe my fortunes, Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 
But tell me, Tityrus, what heav'nly power 
Preſerv'd your fortunes in that fatal hour Dryden's Virg, Paſt. 
The fate which governs poets, thought it fit 2 
He ſhould not raiſe his fortunes by his wit. 


Dryden, - 
He was younger ſon to a gentleman of a birth but ſma'l , 
fortune, 25 8 good y Swift, 


6. The portion of a man or woman: generally of a 
woman, , 
I am thought ſome heireſs rich In [;nds, 
Fled to eſcape u cruel guartian's hands; 
Which may produce a ſtory worth the telling. | 
Of the next ſparks that go a fortune ſtealing. Prof. te Orphan. 


The. fortune hunters have already caſt their e566 upon, ben d 
5 aer. 


» care to Plant himſalres bn hey view. 
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When mitt delights In her ſpinnet, 


A tiddler may 4 /ariune ger, | Suiſi. | 


5. Futurity ſuture events, , | 
You who mens fortwner in their faces read, 
To find out mine, look not, alas, on me: 
But mark her face, and all the ſeatures heed ; 
For only there is writ my dettiny, C 


4 Miftreſs, 

To FonrU NH. v. „. [from the noun.) To befal; to 
fall out; to happen ; to come caſually to paſs, 
It fortured, as falr it then Veſel 

Behind his back, unweeting, where he ſtood, 

Of ancient time there was a ſpringing well, 

From which faſt trickled forth a (ilver flood, Fair Queen, 

It fortnned the fame night that a Chriſtian, ſerving a Tufk in the 

camp, ſecretly gave the watchmen warning. Knolles, 

I'll tell you as we paſs along, 


That you will wonder what hath fart Shakeſpeare, 
Here fortan Curl to ſilde. Pope's Duntiad, 
Vo'xrunup, al: Sup lied by fortune, . 
ot th' Imperlous ſhew 
Of the full /or11n'd Cuſar ever ſhall | 
Be brook'd with me. Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra, 


Fon run. v. /. | fortune and book. ] A book con- 
ulted to know fortune or ſuture events, | 
Thou know'ſt a face, in whoſe each look 
Beauty lays ope love's Ret 
On whoſe fair revolutions wait 
The obſequſous motions of love's fate, Craſhaw, 
FoxTununv'ntir, . / [ fortune and Vunt.] A man 
whoſe employment is to enquire after women with 
great portions, to enrich himſelf by marrying them, 
« mult, however, diltinguiſh between fortnebunters and fortune- 
alers, SpeRator, 
Jo VolarTUNETEL!, wn. [ fortune and tell.) 
1. To pretend to the power of revealing futurity, 
We are ſimple men; we do not know what's w_ to paſs 


under the profelſion of fortunete/ling, keſpeare, 
I'll conjure you, I“ | orc you, Shakeſpeare, 
| ivide the money got by ſtealing linen, or by 


The 8) pites were to 
Jortyne-te ling ; 

2. Jo reveal futurity, 
Here, while his canting drone-pipe ſcan'd 

The myſtick figures of her hand, 

He tipples palmeſtry, and dines 

On al her for evnetel{Ing lines. Cleaveland, 
Fo'kTUNUTELLER, . 4 [ fortune and veller.] One who 
cheats common people, by pretending to the know- 


ledge of futurity, 
They brought one Pinch, a hungry lean-fac'd villain, 

A thread-bare juggler, and a fornuneteller, Shakheſpeare. 
A Welchman being at a ſeilions-houſe, and ſeeing the priſoners 
hold up their hands at the bar, related to ſome of his acquaintance 
that the Judges were good fortwnetellerr; for if they did but look 
upon their hand, they could certainly tell whether they ſhould live 
or die, Bacon's Apophihegms, 
Lan thou given credit to vain predictions of men, to dreams or 
Sortunaellers, or gone about to know any ſecret things by lot? 
wppa's Rules fir Devotion, 
There needs no more than impudence on one fide, and a ſuper- 

fiitious eredulity on the other, to the ſetting up of a fortwneteller, 


Walton's Angler. 


I. Hr unge. 
Long ago a for tuneteller 
Exactly (ard what, now befell her. ; Swift, 
Four times ten. 


FO RI V. %. [peopentig, Saxon. ] 
On fair ground I could beat forty of them, Shakeſpeare, 
He that upon levity quits his ſtation, in hopes to be better, 'tis 
Forty to one loſes, a ; L' Eftrange. 
FO'RUM. . J. [Latin.] Any pablick place, 
"The forum was a publick place in Rome, where lawyers and 
arators made their ſpeeches betore their proper judge in matters of 
roperty, or In criminal cafes, to accuſe or excule, to complain or 
b Wilts on the Mind. 
Cloſe to the bay 2 Neptune 's ſane adjoins, 
And near a forum flank'd with marble ſhines, 
Whore the bold youth, the num'rous fleets to ſtore, 
Shape the broad fail, or ſmooth the taper oar, hs 
To FonwA NUR. 4. 4. | for and awander.] To wander 
wildly and wearily, | 
Ahe better part how of the ling'ring day 
"They travelled had, when as they far efpy'd | 
A Ia wight forward" ring by the way. Falry Queen, 
FO'RWARD. adv. [roppeapd, Saxon.) Towards; to 
a part or place hefore; onward; progreſſively, 
When fervent forrow flaked way, 
She up arofe, reſolving him to und 
Alive or dead, and forwurd' forth doth paſt, Fairy Queen, 
From ſmaller things the mind of the bearers may go forward to 
8 knowledge of greater, and ellme up from the lowelt to the highe 
. i, voter, 
1 that is uſed to g Straw, ang finde th a ſtop, ſalleth off his 
own favour, and de not the thing he was, Bacon Eſſays, 
Fo'xaw and. %. | from the adverb.] 
1. Warm; carneſt ; not backward. 3 5 
They would that we ſhould remember the poor, which 1 alfo was 
forwarded to do. : Gat. ii. 10, 
8. Ardent; eager 3 hot; violent. | 
You'll till be two forward, NA,. Two Cent. of Ferona, 
Un(kill'd to dart the pointed ſpear, 


Or lead the forward youth to noble war, Feder. 
3. Renz: contident ; preſumptuous, 
Id Butes' form he took, Anchiſes ſquire, 
Now lett to rule Afcanius by his fires 
And thus ſalutes the boy too forwwrd for his years, 


D. vden, 
4:Not reſerved; not over modeſt, | 
"Tix a per'lous boy, 
Ruld, quick, ingeniour, forward, capable 
He's all the mother's from the top to toe, Shake, Rich, III. 
8. Premature; early ripe, | 
Short Summer lightly has a forward Spring. Shak, Rich, III. 
6. Quick; ready ; hafty, | 
ze mind makes not that benefit it ſhould of the Information 
it yeceives lov elit or vatural hiſtorians, in being too forward or 
too flow in making obſervations on the particular facts N in 
m. - orde, 
Had they, who would perfuade us that there are innate prin- 


elles, confidered ny the parts out of which theſe fitions 
are made, they would not perhaps have deen fo fr ward to believe 
they were innate. : Locke. 
7. Antecedent; anterior: oppoſed to pobetiote 
Let ws take the Inſtant by the Arwward wp; 

For we are oth, and oh our quick N decrees 

Th inaudible and noiſelets toot of time 

Steals, ove we can elect them. Sue. 


8. Not behindhand ; not inferiour, 
My good Camillo, 
She is ue Part of her breeding; as 
Shots ch wet o our birth, Shate 
J. Fo'nw ary, 4. 4. | from the adverb. |] 


1. To haſten; to quicken; to accelerate in growth or 
unprovement, 

As we haute hot country plante, a+ lemon, to fave them; ſo we 
may houte our on county plants to /rr waned them, ant make 
Gem rome bn the cold Gatant, Bacen's N- Ugtory. 

Whenever 1 thine, x 
| forward the gralk ant 1 viper he vine, Su. 


. To pativuile ; to advance, 


'; Winter's Tater 


F O8 


FonwAnDb IR. 5. J. [from forward.] He who ptomotes 

any thing. 7 

FonwaRDL v. Mi [from the adjeRive.] Eagerly ; 

haſtil uic ly. A 

| The den and pre turns we ourſelves have felt, ſhould not 
ſuffer us too forwardly to admit preſumption. Atterbury. 

Fo'nwARDNuss. 2. J [from forward, 

1. Eagerneſs; ardour; readineſs to act. 

Abſolutely we cannot diſcommend, we cannot abſolutely approve 
either willingneſs to live, or forwardne/? to die. Hooker. 

ls it ſo ſtrange a matter to find a good thing furthered by ill men 
of a ſiniſter intent and purpoſe, whoſe for tuardugſi is not there ſore 
a bridle to ſuch as favour t 
meaning, er, 

The great ones were in forwardneſ#, the people in fury, enter- 
taining this airy phantaſm with incredible afteCtion, Bacon, 
2: Quickneſs j readineſs, 

He had ſuch a dextrous proclivity, as his teachers wete fain to 
reſtrain his forwardneſs : that his brothers, who were under the 
ſame training, might hold pace with him. Wotton, 
3. Earlineſs; early ripeneſs. 

4. Confidence ; aſſurance ; want of modeſty. 
In France it is uſual to bring their children into company, and to 
cheriſh in them, from their {nfancy, a kind of forward and 


— 


aſſurance, __ on Italy. 
Fo'xwarDs, adv. Straight before; progreſſively ; not 
backwards, 


The Rhodlan ſhip paſſed through the whole Roman fleet, back- 
wards and forwards ſeveral times, carrying gy to Drepanum. 
| a rbuthnot on Coins, 
FOSSE. . J. [/o/a, Latin; for, Welch.) A ditch; a 
moat, ; 


Fo's8xr, See Favcer. | 


Fo's8xgWAY. . { [M and way. One of the great 

Roman inroads through England, ſo called from the 
ditches on each fide, 5 
FOSSIL. adj. [ foffilis, Latin; Mile, French.] That 
which is dug out of the earth, 

The /A ſhells are many of them of the ſame kinds with thoſe 
that now appear upon the neighbouring ſhores; and the reſt ſuch as 
may be preſumed to be at the bottom of the adjacent ſeas, Woodward. 

Mor rock ſalt, and ſal gemm, differ not in nature from each 
others nor from the common ſalt of ſalt ſprings, or that of the ſea, 
when pure. Moduuard'f Natural Hiſtory. 

It is of a middle nature, between %u and animal, being 
duced [rom animal excrements, intermixed with vegetable ſalts, 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Fo's811.. 1. J. ö 
In this globe are many other bodies, which, becauſe we diſcover 
them by digging into the bowels of the earth, are called by one 
common name /i under which are comprehended metals and 
ans foe oddly and elegantly ſhaped Wee 
any, are very y and elegant . entley. 

By the wort /, uſed as a robe. (1598 Bu of one of three general 
divitions of natural productions, we underſtand bodies formed uſually 
within the earth, ſometimes on its ſurface, and ſometimes in waters; 
of a plain ond ſimple ſtructute, in which there is no viſible difference 
of parts, no diſtinction of veſſels and their contents, but every por- 
tion of which is fimilar to and perfect as the whole. Hill's Mat. Med. 


_ Thoſe bodies which will melt in the fire are called minerals, the 
reſt Hall, emberton. 
To VUSTER. . a. Iporvpnn, Saxon. ]. 
1. Jo nurſe; to feed; to 1 to train up. 
Some ſay that ravens fofer torlorn children. Shakeſpeare. 
Our kingdom's earth ſhould not be ſoil'd | 
With that dear blood which it hath fefered. Shakef, Rich. II. 
That baſe wretch, 


Bred but on alms, and foffer'd with cold diſhes, | 
With ſcraps o“ ch“ vourt, Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
Foſtering has always been a ſtronger alliance than blood. Davies. 
No more let Ireland brag her harmleſs nation | | 
Fofters no venom ſince that Scots plantation. Cleaveland. 
The ſon of Muleiber, | 
Found in the fire, and /4/er'd in the plains, TEAR 
A ſhepherd and a king at once he reigns. Dryden's An. 
1. To pamper to — 
A prince of great courage and beauty, but Lered up in blood by 
his naughty father, Sidney, 
3. Jo cheriſh; to forward, 
Ye fufering breezes blow: : 
Ye ſoftening dews, ye tender ſhowers deſcend. Thomſon, 
Fo'srtRAGE, . /. [from er.] The charge of nurſing; 


alterage. | 1 
Some one adjoining to this lake had the charge and fofterape of 
this child. OOTY Rae l v 


FosrkRUKorurR. „. /, [fopten bnoden, Saxon.] 
Ons bred at the ſame pap; one fed by the ſame 
nurſe. 

FosTEsRCH1't.D. #, / [poten eild, Saxon.) A child 
nurſed by a woman not the mother, or bred by a man 
not the father, ; 

The fferchildren do love and are beloved of their foſterfathers, 


es on Ireland. 
The goddeſs thus beguil'd, 
With pleaſant ſtories, her falſe fofercbilg. 


FosTkRD'AM. u. / er and dam,] A nurſe; one that 
performs the office of a mother by giving food to a; 
young child, | 


Thete, by the wolf, were laid the martial twins: 
Intrepid on her Welling dugs they hung; 


4 


The edu loll'd out her fawning tongue. =Dryden's . 
FosrHnWAN Tu. . J. [ter and w__} Earth by 
which the plant is nouriſhed, though it did not grow 


at firſt in it, 

. In vain the nurſling grove 
Seems fair a while, cheriſh'd with /ferearth ; 

But when the alien compolt is exhault, 
„„ Its native poverty again prevails! | Philips, 
Fo'srrx tn. . [from er.] Anurfe z one who gives 
food in the place of a parent. 
In Ireland they put their children to ſferersz the rich men 
ſelling, the meaner fort buying the alterage ot their children: in the 


than blood, Davies on Ireland. 


Fo'srxrraTHER, . % E aden, Saxon.] One 
who gives food in the place of the father, 

In Ireland toſterchildren do love and are beloved by their fer- 

| roar and their ſept, more than of their own natural parents and 

indred, Davies on Ireland. 

Ihe Duke of Bretagne having been an hoſt and a kind of parent 

or ſiſter father to the king, in his tenderneſs of age and weakneſs of 

tortuae, did Jook tor aid this time from King Henry, Bacon. 

Tyrrheus, the fifferfatber of the beaſt, 

Then clench'4 a hatchet in his horny fiſt. Dryden's An, 
FosTrRwo'rh er, w. . | fofter and mother. ] A nutſe. 
FosruRnu'ken vj. | offer and nurſe. 

proper compound, becauſe fer and ange mean the 
ame.) A nurſe, 


i Merve of nature is repoſe, 


— 


The which he lacks, $ha „% King Lear. 
Fo'vrina3oON, . [ fer and %.] One fel and elu- 
ot the ſon by nature, 


[ cated, though n 


ſame cauſe with a better and ſincere 
Hauler. 


Addiſon's Ovid. | 


opinion ot the Iriſh, toltering has always been a Rronger alliance |. 


FOU. 


Mature in to feady honours movey | 
O of celeſtial iced! O fyſlerſon of Joel * Af | Mo 
FOUGA'DE. . J [Frenchz] In the art of 5 Th 
of little mine in the manner of a well, fete, * Ther 
than ten feet wide and twelve deep, dy ade mon lution 0! 
work or. fortification, and charged A fone ; Hate 
ſacks of gunpowder to blow it up, aud co rk G Th 
with nel Vered on * 
8 . 1 4 ; Dig It is 
Fovenr, Ide preterite and participle of h. *% yeſs int 
T unknown to me, they ſure fougbe we! li 
Whom Ruperc led, and who were Britiſh born. e b 
Fo uonrzx. [The paſſive participle of Irbr. Ro gelight 
uſed, |] Conteſted; -diſputed by arms. [ oy 
On the ferghren tield my ang 
Michael and his angels, prevalent - 1 
Encamping, plac'd in guatd their watches round | 7 
Cherubick waving fires, Milton's Ya radle | in 
FOUL. adj. L Fal, Gothick ; pul, Saxon, ] Ly. 5 Di N 
1. Not clean; filthy; dirty; miry. Through mat > ele 
its Ir it is oppoſed to fair. which 
My tace is fort with ED Jul, Fou ND 
It's monſtrous labour when I waſh my brain, wi, > lam 
And it grows fouler, Shakeſpeare's Antony and that ſou 
He that can travel in deep and ou ways, ought not to Cie, 
cannot walk in fair, I vuth 7 
| The ſtream is fou! with ftaing Ga 95 FOL 
Of ruſhing torrents and deſcending rains. | di, : To 
2. Impure; polluted; full of filth, I, Ik 
With fou/ mouth, | 1 
a w ” . — $ of his N ear, floods 
o call him villain, bakeſpeare's Meaſure 
5 I n and the e, Yare fir Mem, 2. To 
n the fou! dileale. } are“ K. 
Ingmptranze and N debaſe ment wa due re. 
and make them groſs, /, liltleſs and unactive. Tile ) 
3. Wicked; deteſtable ; abominable, 1 
Jeſus rebuked the .eu ſpirit, . le T 
4 3 oul leaſings and vile flattery, N $ 40 
wo filthy blots in noble gentery. Huber 
This is the vrofſcſt and moſt oval ſuppoſition, as ul P 
foulrft atheiſm, that can be imagined. | 
Satire has always ſhone among the reſt; 
And is the boldeſt way if not the beſt, U 
To tell men truly of their fox/eft faults, prop 
To laugh at their vain deeds, and vainer thought, Hh 4. | 
＋ Not lawful ; not according to the eſtabliſhed nul he 
By foul * were we heay'd thence, 9. I 
But bleſſedly help'd hither, Shakeſpeare's Teng, 1 
5. Hateful; ugly; loathſome. chat 
— fu, and full viledit = 
0 ome, filthy, fozd, and full ot vile diſdain, 
The foul (Halt thou ds grad IM 10 
oul wite arax, who wi ng 
Was grown into a hoop? W Sale, 7, ÞP 
Foul fights do rather diſpleaſe, in that they excite the mamory a tight 
foul 707 than in the immediate objects; and therefore, in pin, T 
thoſe foul ſights do not much offend. Ban time 
All things that ſeem ſo foul and diſagreeable in nature, un ny 6. J 
really ſo in themſelves, but only relatively. _ 
6. Diſgraceful ; ſhameful. 
Too well I ſee and rue the dire event, 
That with fad overthrow and foul defeat 7 F 
Hath loſt us heuv'n. | Milton's Paradifh Li, fo 
Who firſt ſeduc'd them to that fog revolt? Milt, Par, Li | 
_ 2 half extinet 
Or impotent, or elſe approving, ſees 
E Won: hy For 
7. Coarſe; groſs. | | 1.1 
You will have no notion of delicaciey if you table with then: d 5 
are all for rank and few feeding, and ſpoil the beſt proviſo in the 
cooking. Felton on the Claſſeh, one 
8. Full of groſs humours, or bad matter: wanting put - the 
gation or mundification, | I 
You percelve the body of our kingdom, 
How foul it is; what rank diſeaſes grow, 
And with what danger near the heart of it. Shakeſp, fan 
9. Not bright; not ſerene, | 
Who's there beſides foul! weather? Es 
One minded like the weather, moſt inquietly. Shak, K. las 
| Be fair or foul, or rain or ſhine, 
The joys I have proſeſs'd, in ſpite of fate are mine, 2. 
10. With rough force; with unſeaſonable violence. l 
So in this, throng bright Sachariſſa far'd, 
Oppreſs'd by thoſe who ſtrove to be her guard: 
As ſhips, though never ſo obſequious, fi 3 
Foul in a tempeſt on their admiral, Wale. 1 
In his ſallies their men might fall fon of each other. Clare | 
The great art of the devil, and the principal deceit of the heit pre 
. to keep fajx with God himſelf, while men fall u * the 
aws. - 
11. [Among ſeamen,] Entangled : as, a rope h f oy 
' the anchor, in 
To Foul. v. a. [fulan, Saxon.] To daub; to benin 4. ( 
to make filthy; to dirty. | | 
Sweep your walks ſrom autumnal leaves, leſt the worms draw the me 
into their holes, and fon yout garden, Bui hy 
While Traulus all his ordure ſcatters, 5. / 
To foul the man he chiefly flatiers, Pr; p. 
She four a ſmock more In one hour than the kitehen- mud | 
in a week, Swift's Directions to Herve 61 
Fo'vLFACED. adj. | foal and faced. ] Having an vg} 105 
or hateful viſage. | * 
If black ſcandal, or fowlfac'd reproach, : 
Attend the ſequel of Stn ang fi 
| Your mere N ſhall acquittance me u l 
From all the impure blots and ſtains thereof. Shake, Nb 
Fo'vL1.y. adj, [from foul.] N 
1. Filthily; na ty; odiouſly ; hatefully; ſcandaloulY; 
me full, amefully. 
e in the world's wide mouth lan l. 2. ( 
Live ſcandalia d, and fox/ly ſpoken of, Shale. ys 
== 2 ww 3 gilded = 2 __ — 
words; but the other two did and foxlly (et | 
avarice, and ambition. FO liga. 4 of 
O brother, brother! Filbert ſtill is true] cy 3.0 
I foully wrong'd him: do, forgive me, do. * 
2. Not lawfully ; not fairly. Shateſev? 
'Thou play'dt moſt Tb for't. | ibn 
FovrmouTHED. adj, {fur and mouth.] ST 
| habituated to the uſe o opprovelens terms and T 10 
My Lord, he ſpeaks molt vilely of you, like a gory A 
as he is, and ſaid he would cudgel you» Shakeſpeare 5: neſs nel 
It was allowed by every body, that ſo fou/mon! d Addiſo- & 
appeared in any cauſe, be 


is is an im- 


- , ceive 8] 

y reputation is too well eſtabliſhed in the world ww Lathe 
hurt from fuch a forhmontbed 82 - = : 
Now ſinging ſhrill, and ſcolding oft between. 

Scoldranfwerfoulmoutb'd ſcolds; bad neighbourhood Iwee f. & [ 


b 
Fo'vuNess. . /. [from h.] i . 
1. The quality of 3 filthineſs; naſtineb, mn 


The ancients were wont to make garments that wy her co 

but puritied by firez and whereas the (pots or fenineſi obe q. 

are waſhed out, in theſe they were uſually burnt aw, 
2. Pollution; impurity. 


' __ 
U 


| 


lt is uo vicious blot, murder, or foulneſt, Ks 


GP 


«AS WO n = 


— 


3. Hate vines 


1 
4 14 an affection ſprung up 


idney. 
foulneſs, and ſhe'll fall in love with | 
" Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 


5 


Tou ND» 


the bolom of the earth concealed. Hooker. 
| That is the way to make the city flat, 
To bring the roof to the foundation, 00 | 
To bury all, | Shakeſp. Coriolanus, 
O Tove, I think, 
Foundations fly the wretched ; ſuch, I mean, 
Where they ſhould be reliev'd. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 


Te Fo 


F % 


ation, or diſhonour'd ftep, 
No hah deprive of your grace de. . | 
:. not ſo chaſte a nation as this, nor ſo free from all pol- 
The 2 Meſs: it is the virgin of the world: 
1 4 ; atrociouſneſs. 8 
„ are too mild: a 
Cr cows ful takes thence all mercy. Ben Jonſon. 


The foulneſs 1 of a whole life, diſcharging all its filth and foa/- 


' wickedne 
. one quality, as into a great 


lineſs; deformity. 


horrible foulneſs. - 
e's fallen in love with your 


* The fury laid aſide ; 
Her looks and limbs and with new methods tried f : 
The foulne/# of th! infernal form to hide. Dryden's An. 


f want of candour. | 
Piſhoneſ ) fed to hypocriſy and inſincerity and all falſeneſs or 
> of intentions; eſpecially to that perſonated devotion, under 

r . kind of impiety is wont to be diſguiſed. 
Ihe preterite and | 
that aſked not for me: I am found of them 
Iſaiah, Ixv. 1. 

as once Achilles found, 


delight in 


| am ſought of them 


ban thors now find, 


Au : 
whole is mortal if a part's unſound, Young, 
9. FOUND. v. 4. ¶ fundare, Latin; founder, French.] 
| To lay the baſis of any building. 2 
3 It fell not; for it was founded upon a rock. : Math. vii. 
He hath founded it upon the ſeas, and eſtabliſhed it upon the 
= : P if XXIV. 2. 
; Theſe tunes of reaſon are Am I. 
Wherewith he did the Theban city fond. Davies. 
'They Gabian walls, and ſtrong Fidene rear, 
Nomentum, Bola with Pometia found. 
And raiſe Colatian tow'rs on rocky ground. 


Dryden's An, 
abliſh ; to erect. | 
* 0 = alſo ſhall they gain by their delay 
In the wide wilderneſs; there they ſhall found 
Their government, and their great ſenate chuſe, 
Through the twelve tribes, to rule by laws ordain'd, Milton. 
He'founding x library, gathered together the acts of 3 kings and 
ts. WES 2 dre, 41. 13. 
ro gde birth or original to: as, he founded an art; 
he founded A family. th | 
Jo raiſe upon, as on a rr or ground. 
5 Though ſome have made uſe 
that dominion is founded in grace; were it admitted as the molt 
certain truth, it could never warrant any ſuch ſanguinary method. 
| Decay of Piety. 
A right to the uſe of the creatures is founded originally in the 
right a man has to ſubſiſt. Locke. 
2 on contract, can deſcend only to him who has a 
tight by that contract. a} . 
Che reputation of the Iliad they found upon the ignorance of his 


times. 
Fleance is eſcap'd. | 


Then comes my fit again: I had elſe been perſect, 
Whole as the marble, founded as the rock. Shak, Macbeth. 
To Foun, v. g. | fundere, Latin; fondve, French.] To 
form by melting and pouring into moulds; to caſt. 
| A ſecond multitude 
With wondrous art founded the maſly ore, 
Severing each kind, ſcum'd the bullion droſs. 
FouxDa'rION, 2. / [ fondation,, French.] 
1, The baſis or lower parts of an edifice. 
The ſtatelineſs of houſes, the goodlineſs of trees, when we behold 
them, delighteth the eye; but that foundation which beareth up the 
one, that root which miniſtreth unto the other nouriſhment, is in 


Milton. 


draw a line along ſhore; 
I lay the deep foundations of a wall. 
And Enos, nam'd from me, the city call. 


 Dryden's An. 
8. The act of fixing the baſis. Eg. 
Ne'er to theſe chambers where the mighty reſt, 


Since heir. foundation, came a nobler gueſt, Tickel, 
3- The principles or ground on which any notion is 
raiſed, | 
If we 


give way to our paſſions, we do but gratify ourſelves for the 
in order to our future diſquietz but it we refiſt and conquer 
we lay the foundation of perpetual peace in our — 1 
ol ſon. 

That ſhe ſhould be ſubject to her huſband, the laws of mankind, 
and cuſtoms of nations have ordered it ſoz and there is a foundation 
in nature for it. he. 


4 Original; riſe. 


preſent, 
them, 


—_ eitler been taken as lords or law 
es. 


5. Arevenue ſettled 


ticular! 7 
= n page charity, 


an opportunity of going to ſchool on a foundation. 
6. Eſtabliſhment ; ſettlement, 
9 UNDER, x. /. [from found. ] 
. 1 builder; one who raiſes an edifice 
at the erection of a city. 
Of famous cities we the fornders know; 
t rivers, old as ſeas to which they go, 
© nature's bounty: "tis of more renown 
o make a river than to build a town. 


ul kings in their own 
Hooker. 


and eſtabliſhed for any purpoſe, 


Swift. 


; one who pre- 


Waller. 
,Nor was Preneſte's founder wanting there, 
0 hom lame reports the ſon of Muleiber. Dryden's /En. 
One who eſtabliſhes a revenue for any purpoſe, 
Tha e wanting orphans ſaw with wat' 
elf founders charity in the duſt laid low. Dryden. 
4 — doen experimentally proved by the honourable (ner 
oa — 1 Ne treatiſe of the air. entley, 
ning, om any thing has its original or begin- 
And the rude notions of pedantick ſchoo! 
Blaſpheme the ſacred founder of our 4 Roſcommon. 


hen Jove, who law from high, with juſt da 
Fe dead inſpir'd with vital breath i 88 


truck to the centre with his flaming dart 
Ki - —_ {under 1 the is ve. en's /En, 
ved alt i — — 2 — 5 po Stuart race, had he not con- 


own ſs his ſon had not 
ddiſon's Frecbolder. 


Swift. 

0 A caſter ; one who forms figures 

gm, melted matter into moulds, 

nat, add a little antimony to their bell-metal, to make it 

Wore cles a lo pewterers to their pewter, 8 3 found 
= "qe" | rew's Muſeum. 

rd hos: v. a. [ fondre, French.) To cauſe ſuch a 
ang tenderneſs in a horſe 


to it to the ground. ; 8 2 pO 


1inwlved in ſuch fa troubles, 


Nor can the ſkilful herald 
trace 
The founder of thy ancient race. 


+ [Fondex r, French, ] 


Shatiſpeare. 


Bacon, | 


fink or common ſhore. South, | 


from exceſſive beauty, ſhould not | 


Hammond, | 


participle paſſive of nd. 


| 


| 


] 


of the opinion of ſome ſchoolmen, | 


Pope's Preface to the Hiad. | 


Throughout the world, even from the firſt dation thereof, all 


| To Fours. v. 4. To drive with ſudden impetuoſity. 


5 O U 


* 


3 Phabus? ſteeds are founder d, 
Or night kept chain'd below. 5 7 Tempeſt. 

A have foundered nine feore and odd poſts; and heft, travel- 
tainted. as I am, have, in my pure and immaculate valour, taken | 
Sir John Coleville of the Dale, a moſt furious knight: but what | 


of that? he ſaw mie and yielded. 


Thy ſtumbling: fouader'd jade can trot as high 
As any other Perce can fl Ut . 
So the dull eel moves nimbſer in the mud, 
Than all the ſwift-finn'd racers of the flood. 
Brutes find out where their talents lie! 
A bear will not attempt to fly; 
A founder'd horſe will oft debate, 
Before he tries a five-barr'd gate. rs 
18 find a gentleman fond of your horſe, perſuade your maſter 
to ſell him, becauſe he is vicious, and foundered into the bargain. 
"IT Swift's Direction to the Groom. 
Men of difcretion, whom * in power may with little cere- 
mony load as heavy as they pleaſe, drive them through the hardeſt 
and deepeſt roads, without danger of foundering or breaking their 
backs, and will be ſure to find them neither reſty nor vicious. St. 


To Fo'unDER. b. v. [from ford, French, the rs 
1. To ſink to the bottom. 
New ſhips, built at thoſe rates; have been ready to founder in the 


Dojer. 


ſeas with every extraordinary ſtorm. Raleigh's Eſſays, 
2. To fail; to miſcarry. 85 Lad 
All his trick 10 1 brings his phyfiele 
9 is tricks founder; an 2 $ C 
After his patient's death, %. Henry Vit. 
Fo'unDtrY. . . | fonderi, Fr. from found.) A lace 
where figures are formed of melted metal; a caſting- 


houſe, 


Fo'unDLinG. »./. [from found of find.] A child ex- 
poſed to chance; . chi found 
or owner. 


A piece of charity practiſed by moſt of the nations about us, is a 
roviſion for foundlings, or for thoſe children who are expoſed to the 
barbarit of cruel and unnatural parents. 
The goddeſs long had mark'd the child's diſtreſs, 
And long had ſought his ſuff'rings to redreſs ; 
She prays the gods to take the fomdling's part, 
To teach his hands ſome beneficial art. 


Gay's Trivias 
Fo'unpREss. 2. . [from founder, ] 


any thing. 3 
2. A woman that eſtabliſhes any charitable revenue. 
For of their order ſhe was patroneſs, 
Albe Clariſſa was their chief foundreſe. 
For zeal like hers, her ſervants were to ſhow ; 
She was the firſt, where need requir'd to go; 
Herſelf the foundrefs, and attendant too. 


Dryden. 


838 AIN. * h [ fons » Latin; fontaine, French, ] 
1. A well; a ſpring. 


He ſet before him ſpread 

A table of celeſtial food divine, 

Ambroſial fruits, fetch'd from the tree of life 

And from the fount of life ambroſial drink, 

2. A ſmall baſon of ſpringing water. 
Proofs as clear as founts in Yaly; when 

We ſee each grain of gravel. 

Can a man drink better from the fountain finely paved with mar- 


N Milt. Par. Reg. 


dle, than when it ſwells over the green turf? Taylor. 
Narciſſus on the graſſy verdure lies 
| But whilſt within the cryſtal unt he tries 

To quench his heat, he feels new heat ariſe, Addiſon, 


3. Ajet; a ſpout of water. 

Fountains 1 intend to be of two natures : the one that ſprinkleth 
or ſpouteth water; the other a fair receipt of water, without fiſh, 
or ſlime, or mud. Bacon. 
4. The head or ſirſt ſpring of a river. 


All actions of your grace are of a piece, as waters keep the tenor 


eſſect as well on enemies as friends. 

5. Original; firſt principle ; firſt cauſe, 
Almighty God, the fountain of all goodneſs. Comm, Prayer. 
You may reduce many thouſand bodies to theſe few general figures, 

| as unto their principal heads and fountains, Peacham, 
This one city may well be reckoned not only the ſeat of trade 

and commerce, not only the fountain of habits and faſhions, and 
good breeding, but of morally good or bad manners to all England. 
| Spratt's Sermons. 

Fol uNTAIxL ESS. adj, [from fountain.] Having no 

fountain; wanung a ſpring. 

a 


Dryden. 


ge 
The proſpect was, that here and there was room 
For barren deſert fewntainle/s and dry. Milton's Paradiſe Reg. 
Fol ux rr l. adj. ¶ font and full.) Full of ſprings. 


But when the forntful Ida's top they ſcal'd with utmoſt haſte, 
All fell upon the high-hair'd oaks. Chapman's lliads, 


A word out of uſe. _ 

We pronounce, by the confeſſion of ſtrangers, as ſmoothly and 

moderately as any of the northern nations, who foupe their words 

out of the throat with fat and full ſpirits. Camden 

FOUR, adj. * n, Saxon.] Twice two. 
Juſt as I wiſh'd, the lots were caſt on four; 

Pope's Odyſſey. 


. Myſelf the fifth. 
[French,] A cheat; a tricking fellow. 


FOURBE. u. /. 
Not in uſe. | l 
Jove's envoy, through the air, 
Brings diſmal tidings ; as if ſuch low care 
Could reach their thoughts, or their repoſe diſturd ! 
Thou art a falſe impoltor, and a urls, * Denham. 
Fourro'LD. adj. ¶ four and fold.) Four times told. 
He ſhall reſtore the lamb fourfe/d, becauſe he had no pity. 
2 Sam, xii. 6. 
Fou RTO OT ED. adj. [ forr and foot. ] Quadruped ; having 
twice two feet. 
Augur Aſtylos, whoſe art in vain 
From fight diſſuaded the fourfooted train, 
Now beat the hoof with Neſſus on the plain. 
| FoursCo'rs. adj. [four and ſcore, ] 
1. Four times twenty; eighty. 


to Spain, having loſt fexr/ſcore of their ſhips, and the greater part 
of their men. acon's War with Spain. 
The Chiots were firſt a free people, being a commonwealth, 
maintaining a navy of fourſcore ſhips, Sandys. 
The Liturgy had, by the practice of near four/core years, ob- 
tained great veneration from all ſober Proteſtants. larendon, 


2. It is uſed elliptically for fourſcore years in numbering 
the age of man. | 
At ſeventeen years many their fortunes ſeek z 

But at fowrſcore it is too late a week, Shak, As you like it, 

Some few might be of uſe in council upon great occaſions, till 
after threeſcore aud tenz and the two late — in Spain were 


TE 
\ 0 
N 


| | fo till fourcore, 


without any parent 


Addiſon. L 


F 1 | . . , 
Fos vA E. adj. [ forr and /prove, 


Shakeſp: Hey IV. FouRATEEN. adj. [peopentyn, Saxon.] Four and ten; 


| Fourth. adj. [from 


Fourwne'tted, 


We, like baſtards, are laid abroad, even as foundlings, to be 
trained up by grief and ſorrow. Sidney. 
I paſs the founding by, a race unknown, 
| At doors expos'd, whom matrons make their own, 
And into noble families advance 
| A nameleſs iſſue; the blind work of chance. Dryd. Juv. 


1. A woman that founds, builds, eſtabliſhes, or begins | | 


| 


Fairy Queen, | 


 Shakeſp, Henry VINL. | 


of their fountains : your compaſſion is general, and has the ſame | 


Dryden, 5 | 


When they were out of reach, they turned and croſſed the ocean | 


Lemple. 


FouxrzZN TH. adj. [from 


AA 


] Quadrangular j 
having four ſides and angles equal. 2 
The temple of Bel was invironed with a wall carried 


of great height and beauty; and on each ſquare certain 


| | ragen gatcy 
curiouſly engraven. 


Raleigh's Hiftery . 


twice ſeven. | 
I am not ſourteem pence on the ſcore for ſheer ale. Shakeſpeare. 
fourteen.) The ordinal ot 
fourteen; the fourth after the tenth. | if 
1 have not feund any that ſee the ninth day, few before the 
. twelfth, and the eyes of ſome not open before the fourteenth day. 
| Brumm Pulgar Errovrs, 


faur.] The ordinal of four; the 
firſt after the third, a 5 


A third is like the former : filthy hags | 
Why do you ſhew me this? A Fourth? ſtart eye 
; What! will the lineſtretch out to th' crack of doom? Shake/ſp, 
Fo'urTHLY. adv. [from fexrth.] In the fourth place. 
Fourthly, plants have their ſeed and ſeminal parts uppermoſt, and 
living creatures have them lowermoſt. Bactn's Nat. Hift. 


adj. ¶ aur and wheel.] Running upon 
beel'd cars, compaQ and | 


twice two wheels, 
Scarce twenty fourw ro 
oo The maſſy load could bear, and roll along. Pope, 005 . 
Fo'uTRA. 2. / [from foutre, French.] A fig; a ſcoff: 
a 1 of contempt. Not uſed. ou 
tra for the „and worldiings baſe, ' Shag. Flenry IV. 
FOWL. 5. / [pugel, 
winged animal; a bird. It is colloquially uſed of 
edible birds, but in books of all the feathered tribes, 
8 1 uſed collectively: as, we dined upon fiſh 
and fowl, 1 | | 
The beaſts, the fiſhes, and the winged fow/r, 
Are their males ſubjects, and at their controuls. 
Lucullus entertained Pompey in a magnificent houſe: Pompey 
ſaid, this is a marvellous row oy . the Summer z but methinks ar 
cold for Winter, Lucullus anſwered, do you not think me as wi 
as divers fowls, to change my habitation in the Winter ſeaſon? 


Sbaleſp. 


Bacon's Apophthegms, 
This mighty breath | 
| InſtruQs the fowlr of heaven. Thomſoit's Spring. 
To Fowl. v. z. [from the noun.] To kill birds for 
food or game. CNA 1 — 
Fo wi ER. 2. /. [from fowl.) A ſportſman who purſues 
8. . 


BE The fuer, warn'd. 8 
= thoſe good omens, with ſwiſt early „ 
reads the crimp earth, ranging through fields and glades, 
Offenſive to the birds, ? Philips. 
With ſlaught'ring guns th' unweary'd er roves, 
When froſts have whiten'd all the naked groves. 
Fo'wLinGP1ECE. 2. /. [fowl and prom, A gun for 
1 £3, 8 that the countryman be provided with 
T ugp eces ; 
FOX. u. / [Fox, Saxon; ver, vo/ch, Dutch. 
1. A wild animal of the canine kind, with ſharp ears, 
and a buſhy tail, remarkable for his cunning, livin 
in holes, and preying upon fowls or ſmall animils. 
The fox barks not when he would ſteal the lamb. Shakeſpeare, 
He that truſts to you, 1 8 
Where he ſhould find you lions, finds you hares 
Where foxes, geeſe, Shake, 


P, opts 
bir. 8. 
a good 
Mortimer. 


ſpeare's Mach erb. 


than the fortreſſes of ſair warrioùrs. che, 


2. * way of reproach, applied to a knave or cunning 
fellow 3 


Fox ASR. 2. /. | fox and cgſe.] A fox's ſkin. 
One had better be laughed at for taking a foxcaſe for a fox, than 
be deſtroyed by taking a live fox for a caſe; | A . 
Fox Has, 5. /. | fax and che.] The purſuit of 
fox with hounds. 83 | 
See the ſame man, in vigour, in the gout 
Alone, in company; in place or out; 
Early at buſineſs, and at hazard latez 


Mad at a foxchaſe, wiſe at a debate, 8 
Fox EVIL, 2. / | fox and evil.] A kind of diſeaſe in 
which the hair ſheds. | 


Fo'xF18H. . /. | wulpecula piſcit.] A fiſh. 
Fo'xcLoves, A [di 10 1 plant. Miller. 
Fox HUNTER. . /. and Hunter.] A man whoſe 
chief ambition is to ſhew his bravery in hunting foxes. 
A term of reproach uſed of country gentlemen, 
The foxhunters went their way, and then out ſteals CN: 
'Eftranpe. 
John Wildfire, foxhunter, broke his neck over a ta eo. 
atore 
Fo xs. #./. [from far.] The character or qualities 
of a fox; cunning; miſchievous art. 
Had'ſt thou fox/bip 5 
To baniſh him that ſtruek more blows for Rome, 
Than thou haſt ſpoken words. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Fox TAIL. 2. / [alopecurus.)] A plant. | 
Fo'xTRAP. 1. J. | fox and trap.] 
foxes, 
Anfwer a queſtion, at what hour of the night to ſet a foxtrap® 


Tatler, 


Fox. . J. ¶ foi, French, ] Faith; allegiance. An ob- 


ſolete word. 
He Eaſterland ſubdued, and Denmark won, 
And of them both did foy and tribute raiſe. 


Fairy Nucen, 
To FRACT. v. a. | fraftns, Latin. } 


To break; to vio- 


late; to infringe. Found perhaps only in the follow- 


ing Ana. ' 
is days and times are paſt, 
And my reliance on his 2 
Has ſmit my credit. Shateſpeare's Timon. 
FRA'CTION. 2. /. [ fraction, Fr. fractis, Latin.} 
1. The act of breaking; the ſtate of being broken. 


The ſurface of the earth hath been broke, and the parts of it 
diſlocated; ſeveral parcels of nature retain till the evident marks of 
fraction and ruin. : Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 
2. A broken part of an integral. 

The fractions of her faith, arty of her love, 
The fragments, ſcraps, the bits and greaſy reliques 


Ot her o'er eaten faith, are bound to Diomede, Shakeſp. 


Pliny put a number near the truth, rather than a faction. 
| Arbuthnot on Coins, 
Faa'cTIONAL. adj, [from fradion.) Belonging to a 
broken number; 8. broken number. 
We make a cypher the medium between increaſing aud decreaſing 
numbers, commonly called abſolute or Whole numbers, and nega- 
tive or fracrional numbers. — Cacker's Arithmegch. 
FRA'CTURR. . / [ frafura, Latin. | | 
1, Breach ; ſeparation of continuous parts. 
That may do it without any great Fracture of the more ſtahle and 
fixed parts of nature, or tbe inſringe ment of the laws thereof. 


Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
2. The 


gegen, f 


hl, Saxon; vogel, Dutch. A 


- 


Theſe retreats are more like the dens of robbers, or holes of foxes, 


gin or ſnare to catch 


Neicher the motion of the moon, whereby months are computed, 


nor the ſun, whereby years are accounted, conſiſteth of whole num- 
bers, but admin of ration and broken parts. Brown's Vulg. Err, 
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FRANTIC 


F R Ar 


| . from brenetick ; a 1 14 J Our 7. ht 1 8 © 7%; 2 ' R 
R NICK. 2 ee * * er f Fa | have convey'd Werde 15 a Comedy of Errovrs.. | KI 
Fra Are of undertanding by viokent madneb; Frar: mf. T e to fright, French] 
1, Mad; 05 and turbolently mad. „ „, n on  blefhd day, 
outra * ers what makes them fo glad; Tt When Chrigia ſv ft over Rd days Wa 
| Of Bacehus' _— fruit — DS ho | Fairy Queen The e Werz - han yarns ray ons 
ybel's frantic —4 3 * Hig coward foes chaſed through ſoreſts wide. Fairfax. 
ame . of paſlos 2 a rn, e. gt gel we loody fray at akefield fought. $hak. 41. 
2. N i WN. e left them to the fates in bloody fray, We 
bulent.  frantich error of their minds, the greateſt mad-⸗-“ Tu toil and — through the well-fought day. Pope. 
| 1 wiſdom, and the higheſt wiſdom ay 54 2 A 9 r- at. Da | * . 
| x | 1 Since, if we fall before th! àppolnted da 
To ſuch height their rantick paſſion grows, e Nature and death continue king ors May. N Denham. | 
That what both love, haz 145 7. Dryden. | The boaſter Paris oft defir'd the da 
She tears ber hairs and, Prad ei in her riot i |, 4 Pan Sparta's Ling to meet in fingle fray, =» Pope's Ines. 
Calls out Ln 50 reel; A dern ; 3 ; a riot of violence. 
b 5 8 75 e between the cHinge of man and boy 
. Simply mag The lover, fPantich | Wi; - | 
Helen's beauty in a brow x — 2 . boa wb ſtrides 44 ſpeak * ry A 
Faux! atrageouſly. 5 I Fray. v. a. [effrazer; French:] 
edly ** fie, how famichly1 ſquare my talk. Shakeſpeare. 1. To Fright; to terrify, 
ICKNB89. 1. 0. [from frantick,] Madneſs; fury The panther, knowing that his ſpotted hide 
"Y "aſſon; diſtraRtion. h oy a batt in rect bet N 
FRANE'RN AL. adj. L fraternel, 1 ow , Le 1 To let them gaze, while he on them may prey. Spenſer. 
Latin.] Brotherly 3 pertaining to brothers; 8 So diverſtly themſelves in vain they fray, 
brothers ſhall arif. Filet an 8 bo raed with ther & kd beg | 
ariſe ; iſhes are t to be fr, wi motion c iſe 
ud .. N who, not content upon the water. Bacon Nateral fory. 
of "; ir equality, fraternal ſtate, | Theſe vultures prey only on carcaſes, on ſuch ſtupid minds as have 
With ia ade aominion undeſerv d, not life and vigour to ray them away. Gov. of Ten. 
Ohe his brethren» = 19 1 e te 2 2. 97 French. ] To rub. i 
itions, fraternal or paternal, of his fellow Chriſtians ww. Þ | 
By dn oy) 2 hare, then more publick reprehenſions ; FREAK. . /; | free b, German, ſaucy, petulant ; Fnæke, 


nd upon their unſucceſsfulneſs, the cenſures of the church, until he 
reform and return. ; Hammond, 
| Plead it to her, 


ſtrength and heats of eloquence 
28 and friendſhip can inſpire, Addiſon's Cato. 
FraTt RNALLY- adv. | from fraternal.) In a brotherly 


FraTeRNITY. . 


2 fruterniti, French; Fraternitas, 
LF. | 

1. The fi or quality 

2. Body of men unit 


of a brother, 
z corporation; ſociety ; aſſocia- 
tion; brotherhood. | 


WT; effary rule in alliances, ſocieties, and fraternities, and 
all L. ch contracts, to have a ſtrict regard to the humour of 


thoſe we have to do withal. L Eſtrange. 
3. Men of the ſame claſs or character.. 
With what terms of reſpect knaves and fots will ſpeak of their 
\ own fraternity. . South's Ser mont. 
Fa TicibE. 2. þo [ fratricide, French; fratricidium, 
Latin.) The murder of a brother. 


RAUD. . J. aut, Latin; fraude, French, ] Deceit; 
—_ G1 [or in Cette: ſtratagem. 


Our better part remains 
To work in cloſe deſign, by fraud or guile, | Þ 
What force effected not. | * Mas 
„ None need the frauds of fly Ulyſſes fear. Dryd. En. 


If ſucceſs a lover's toil attends, _ ; 
Who aſks if force or aud obtain'd his ends. Pope. 
Fraupeut. adj. Land and full. ] Treacherous ; art- 
ful; trickiſh ; deceitful ; ſubtle, 

; The welfare of us all 


Hangs on the cutting ſhort that fraud ful man. Shak H. VI. 
= He, full . — 4 
e 


This well- invented tale for truth imparts. Dryden's An. 

Fav ubrutbr. adv, [from fraudful.] Deceitfully ; art- 
fully ; ſubrilly ; treacherouſly ; by ſtratagem. 

eee v. ſ. [ fraudulentia, Latin.] Deceit- 


Fralunviency, 
to artifice, 
We admire the Providence of God in the continuance of Scri 
ture, notwithſtanding the endeavours of infidels to aboliſh; and 2 
fraudulence of hereticks always to deprave the ſame. Hoo ker. 
an LENT, adj. ¶Frauduleux, French; fraudulentns, 
tin. : 
1, Full of artifice; trickiſh ; ſubtle ; deceitful, 


Re with ſerpent tongue 
His fravdulent Cogn thus = 


| Milton, 
e mix'd the potion, frandulent of foul ; 
The potion mantled in the golden bowl. Pope's Odyſſey. 
8 Performed by artifice ; deceitful ; treacherous, 
| Now thou haſt aveng'd | 
ee Adam, 


̃ fruſtrated the conqueſt fraudulent. Milt. Par. Reg. 
WV DuI INTL x. adv. [from frandulent.] By fraud; 

by deceit ; by artifice ; deceitfully, | 
; that by fat, word, or ſign, either fraudulently or violently, 


Wes hurt  his' neighbour, is bound to make reſtitution, Taylor. 
FRAUGHT, 


* freight. 
I. Laden; charged. | 
* tn the narrow ſeas that part 


nch and Engliſh, there miſcarried 
A veilel of our 8 richly fraught. Shakeſpeare, 
Wu ze 


5 ich joy 

And tidings fraught, to hell he now return d. Milt. P. Loft: 

ot now approach'd their fleet from India, fraught 
ich all the riches of the riſing ſun, 

ar precious ſand from ſouthern climates brought, 

* Niled; ſtored ; thronged. 

| 5 ture i frangbt even with laws of nature. 

y this ſad Una, fraught with anguiſh ſore, 

, 7 where they in earth their blood bad fpilt. Spenſer. 

im lo fraught with curious ſons, Low 1 leave — ceremony. 
eſpeare's Winter's Tale. 

ny err hath his mind fravphe with he thoughts, his wits 

* erſtanding do clarity and break up in the communicating 

N wich another. Bacos. 

0 ell, their fit habitation, fraught with fire, , 

Allet chidle, the houſe of woe and pain. MIt. Par. Loft. 

Nr - and Belfora were ſo frangbt with all kinds of know- 

"op poſſeſſed with a ſo conttant paſſion for each other, that 


alitude never 1 
aver, . r lay heavy on them, dai ſon. 


/. (from the participle.] A freight, a 
Yield up, oh love, thy cro and parted th 
7e, Mannen hate 1 9 — * lch th fraught 
N alpicks tongues. Shakeſpeare's Othello, 

Clays, that all our bleſſings brought, 

with thyſelf and James, a doubly royal fraught. 
Te Favor, v. 4. (for frei ion.) To 

338 elt, by corruption.] To 
l 


; lence from my ſigh 
I after thi 47 
a o this command thou fraught the court 


Dryden. 


ö 


* 


7 
) 
* 
$ 
0 
0 
| # 
* 


ich thy unworthineſs, thou dy'it. - ; 
' ka UchTacy hn. Sbaleſp. Cymbeline, 
„ . /. 10 ino: 
word, . [from fraught.) Lading; cargo. 


tulneſs; trickiſhneſs; proneneſs | 


d. 1. A ſudden and cauſeleſs chan 


1. A ſpot raiſed in the ſkin 


particip, paſſ, [from fraight, now written] 


* 


To FREAK. v. a. [A 


2. Any ſmall ſpot or diſcoloration. 
7 * 0 b 


Frxe'CxLED. adj. 


he will? 
Hooker „ 


2. Uncompelled ; unreſtrained. 


5. Licentious ; unte 


FRE 


Saxon, fugitive. ] 
ge of place. 


2. A ſudden fancy; a humour; a whim; a capricious 


prank, p | | 
O! but a fear the fickle freaks, quoth ſhe, 
Of fortune, and the odds of arms in field. Fai b 


When that freak has taken poſſeſſion of a fantaſtical — the 
diſtemper is incurable. 


'Eftrange. | | 
She is reſtleſs and peeviſh, and ſometimes in afreak 8 


or, 


change her habitation. 
To vex me more, he took a freak 
To lit my tongue, and make me ſpeak. Scoi ft. 
; word, I ſuppoſe, Scotch, brought 
into England by Thomſon.] To variegate ; to chec- 
quer . 


There furry nations harbour: 
Sables of gloſſy black, and dark embrown'd, 


It may be a queſtion, whether the wife or the woman was the 
more freakiſs of the two ; for ſhe was (till the ſame uneaſy fop. 


L' Eftrange. 


Fre/AKISHLY. adv. [from frraliſb.] Capriciouſly ; hu- 


mourſomely. 


Fre'akiSHNESS. . /. [from freaki/b.)] Capriciouſneſs ; 


humourſomeneſs ; whimſicalneſs. 


To FREAM: wv. . [ fremore, Latin; fremir, French.) To 


growl or grunt as a boar, ailqy. 


freclle. 


by the ſun. 
Ruddy his lips, and freſh and fair his hue 3 | 
Some ſprinkled freckles on his face were ſeen, . 
© . Whoſe duſk ſet off the whiteneſs of tho ſkin, Dryden. 
tall her penſioners be; 
In their gold Leun . ſee: 
Thoſe be rubies fairy fayours'; 
In thoſe freckles live their favours. Sh, Midſ. Night's Dream. 
The farewel froſts and eaſterly winds now ſpot your tulips ; there- 
fore cover ſuch with mats, to prevent freckles. Evelyn. 
9 nar freckle.] Spotted; maculated ; 
diſcoloured. with ſmall ſpots. | 
Sometimes we'll angle at the brook, 
The freckled trout to take Te 
With filken worms. : 
The even mead that erſt brought ſweetly 
The freckled cowſlip 
Wanting the ſcythe, 


 Drayton's Cynthia. 
Wo 


"all uncorreQted, rank, 
Conceives by idleneſs, Shakeſpeare's 
Now thy face charms ev'ry ſhepherd, 
Spotted over like a leopard 3 
And, thy freck/ed neck diſplay'd, 

Envy breeds in ev'ry maid. | Swift, 

Frx'cKLyY. adj. [from freckle,) Full of freckles. - 
FxxD. The ſame with peace; upon which our fore- 
fathers called their ſanctuaries fredfale, i. e. the ſeats of 


3 So Frederic is powerful or wealthy in peace; 
infred, victorious peace; Reinfred, ſincere peace. 


2 | Gibſon's Camden. 
FREE. adj. Ipneah, Saxon; wry, Dut 


1. At liberty; not a vaſſal; not enſlaved; not a priſoner; 
not dependant, 


A free nation is that which has never been conquered, or thereby 
entered into any condition of ſubjection. Temple. 


Free, what, and fetter'd with ſo many chains ? Dryden. 
How can we think any one freer than to have the power to do 2 
: e. 


flo v. 


This wretched body trembles at your pow'r : 
Thus far could fortune ; but ſhe can no more : 
Free to herſelf my potent mind remains, 

Nor' ſears the vidor's rage; nor feels his chains. 

Set an unhappy pris ner free, 

Who ne'er intended harm to thee, 


| Prior. 
Prior, 


Their uſe of meats was not like unto our ceremonies, that being 
a matter of private ation in common lite, where every man was free 
to order that which himſelf did ; but this is a publick conſtitution 
for the ordering of the church. 


Or beauteous, freat'd with many a mingled hue. Thomſon. 
Fa '4 AKISH, adj, [from freak.) Capricious ; humour- | 
ame. | | 


Hooker, | 
Do faithful homage, and receive free honours, 
All which we pine tor now. a Macbeth. 
It was free, and in my choice whether or no I ſhould publith 
theſe diſcourſes z yet the publication being once reſolved, the dedica- 
tion was not indifferent. South, 
3. Not bound by fate; not neceſſitated, 
Freely they ſtood who ſtood, and fell who fell: 
Not fee, what proof could they have given ſincere 
Of true allegiance, conſtant taith, or love, | 
Where only what ny needs muſt do, 1 1 
Not what the would ilton's Paradiſe Li. 
4. Permitted ; allowed. 
Why, fir, I pray, are not the ſtreets as Free 
For me as for you? Shakeſp. Taming of the Shrew, 
Detaming as impure what God declares 
Pure ; and commands to ſome, leave: free to all. Milton. 
To gloomy cares my thoughts alone are free, 
I' the gay ſports with troubled thoughts agree. Pope, 


' 
| 


* 


FRE!CKLE, ». / ¶ fech, a ſpot, German; whence ficli, 


* 
, 
. 
- 
: 


10. Clear from 


To Fax E. v. 4. 


Fx RTCATT TIL. 2. / 


Fx '4 TITER mf. [ freg and cot. ] Without expence 


E R F 


3 99 9 ; 
Sham'ſt thou to ſhew thy dang*cous brow by hight, 7 
When evils are moſt free Shakeſpeare's Julius Ciefir. 
Phyſicians are too free upon the ſubject, in the converſation of theit 
nds. | | Templel 
The criticks have been very free in their cenſures. Felon, 
know there are to whoſe preſumptuous thoughts 
. . Thioſe freer beauties, ev'n in them, feem faults, Pope. 
6. ; ingenuous; frank. 5 7 
Coaſtalſo, I have doubts within my heatt z | l 
| Will you be free and candid to your friend? Orway's Orph. 
7 Acquainted ; converſing without reſerve. 4 
"Tis not to make me jealous z ; 
To ſay my wife is fair, feeds well, loves company, 
9 ef ſpeech, fings; plays; and dances well, 
* here virtue is, theſe make more 9 N 
ing one day very free at a great he ſuddenly ort 
into * t laug _ pkg Hakewill on Providence. 
| e and familiar with misfortune grow; . 1 
; Be us'd to ſorrow, and inur'd to WM . Prior, 
8. Liberal; not parſimonious : with of. 
Ws on — a ſoe 8 nx TR ; 
O'erchanging your free with la | F 
Tat ſeeks to . ale dene Heury IV. 
No ſtatute in his favour ſays, ; 
How free or frugal I ſhall paſs my oy | 
I, who at ſometimes ſpend as ethers ſpare. Pope's Horace. 


Alexandrian verſes, of twelve ſyllables, ſhould never be allowed 
but when ſore remarkible beauty or propriety in them atones for the 
liberty: Mr. Dryden has been too free of theſe in his latter works. 


Pope, 
9. Frenk not gained by importuiiity ; not ace. 
e 


anted words to expreſs our thanks: his noble free offers left 
us nothing to aſk, — =» Bacon') New Atlantis. 
diſtreſs. 


Who alone ſuffers, ſuffers moſt i' th' mind, 


| Lene and happy ſhows behind, Shak. X. Lear, 
11. Guiltleſs; innocent. 9 


Make mad the guilty; and appall the fe, 8 

the ign rant. Foe” ee Hamlet. 

y hands are guilty, but m heart is free. - Dryden. 

12, Exempt ; with 1 y; more properly from. 
| Theſe 


Are ſuch allow'd infirtnities, that honeſty 8 
Is never free of. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
br 22k My ang ts Sc yet fears the name . 
And free from conſcience, is a {lave to fame, Denham. 
Let envy, then, thoſe crimes within you ſee, 
. From which the 8 muſt be Free, Dryden. 
Their ſteeds around. | 
' Free from the harneſs, graze the flow'ry ground. Dryden. 
The will, free from the determination of ſuch defires, is left to 
the 1 ot nearer ſatisfaQions: 3 Locte. 
13. Inveſted with franchiſes ; poſſeſſing any thing with - 
out vaſſalage; admitted to the privileges of any body: 
with of | | 
| 2 therefore makes all birds of evety ſect 
Free of his farm, with promiſe to reſpett ; ; 
Their ſeveral kinds alike, and equally protect. Dryden. 
What do'ſt thou make a ſhipboard ? To what end 
Art thou of Bethlem's noble college free ? | 
Stark-ſtaring mad, that thou ſhould'it tempt the ſea ? 
14. Without expence ; by charity, as a free/chool, 
From the adjective. 
1. To ſet at liberty; to reſcue from ſlavery or captivity z 
to manumit ; to looſe. | | 
The child was priſoner to the womb, and Iz 
By law and $ of great nature thence 
A and enfranchis'd ; not a party to 
The anger of the king, nor guilty of, 
If any be, the treſpaſs of the N 
He recovered the temple, free" 
which were going down. | 
| Can'ſ thou no other maſter underſtand, 


Did. 


Shakef. Winter's Tate. 
the city, and upheld the laws 
2 Mac. ii. 22. 


Than him chat fee'd thee by the pretor's wand? Dryden. 
Vas hould thy coward tongue Rs 
Spread its cold poiſon through the martial throng, 
y jav'lin ſhall revenge ſo Baſe a part, | 
Andie the ſoul that quivers in thy heart, AY : Pope. 
2. To rid from; to clear from any thing ill: with of or 
fi rome 


5 


It is no marvaily that he could thinle of no better way to be free 


of theſe inconveniencies the paſſions of thoſe meetings gave him, 
than to diſſolve them, | Galan: 
Hetcules 
Freed Erymanthus from the foaming boar. Dryden, 
Our land is from the rage of tygers free'd. Dryd. Virg, 
3. To clear from e or obſtructions. 
( The chaſte Sibylla ſhall your ſteps convey, | 
And bldod of offer'd victims free the way. Dryden. 
Flerce was the fight; but haſt'ning to his prey, c 
. By force the furious lover free'd his way. Dryden. 
This maſter-key. - 
 Frees every lock, and leads us to his 1 : Dryden, 
4. To baniſh; to ſend away; to rid. Not in uſe, 
We may again 
Giye to our tables meat, ſleep to our nights; 
Free from our feaſts arjd banquets bloody knives, Shakeſp.. 
Never any Sabbath of releaſe 
Could free his travels and afflictions deep. Daniel. 
5. Io exempt. | 
For he that is dead is free d from ſin, Rom. vi. 7. 


FagR BOOT ER. . 


. ¶ free and bosfy.] A robber; a plun- 

derer; a pill ger. ; | 
Perkin was not followed by any Engliſh of name, his forces con- 
ſiſted moitly of baſe people and freebooters, fitter to ſpoil a codit than 
to recover a kingdom. Bacon. 
he eatl of Warwick had, as often as he met with any Iriſh, 


frigates, or ſuch freebooters as ſailed under their commiſſion, taken 
all the ſeamen. rendon. 


Farrno'orinG, 2. 7 Robbery; plunder; the act of 
illaging; | 
F Under 8 he may cleanly convey any fit pillage, that cometh hand- 
ſomely in his way; and when he goeth abroad in the night on tre- 
booting, it is his beſt and ſureſt friend. Spenſer. 
Fa'sBoRN, . /. [ free and born.] Not a ſlave ; inbe» 
riting liberty, = re — 
O baſeneſs, to _ a tyrant's throne, 5 
And cruſh your ern brethren of the world | Dryden, 
I ſhall ſpeak my thoughts like a freeborn ſubject, ſuch things per- 
haps as no Dutch commentator could, and I am ſure no Frenchman 
. | Dryden's An, Dedication. 
Shall freboyn men, in humble awe; 3 
Submit to ſervile ſhame ; 
Who from conſeat and cuſtom draw 
The ſame right to be rul'd by law, 
Which kings pretend to rei 


[ſera 


* 


? Dryden. 
and chapel.) Such chappels 
as are of the king's foundation, and by him exempted 
from the Juriſdi&tion of the ordinary. The king may 
alſo licenſe a ſubje to found ſuch a chappel, and 
by his charter exempt it from the ordinary's viſitation. 


Camel. 
; free 

om charges, | 

1 not vauch- any map for an exact maſter In the les 


E 
FRE 


of ou N 
r mode | 
to hate 60 | 
ſo _—_— deſpiſe tha bur ſuch 
much as bs is abſurdi nn. 
OT Res 77 . bang brought himf 
, 5 dang [ freed 2 o'clock 5 op | ms, he ſar 2. O 
4, The fred fav] A flare . nneſs ; 
PF egy N — | The reader unreſeryed 
? | DOM, # ' erv'd 2 will vo umit- confeſſion. r may pardon i neſs; in © 
Liberty; = [from 7 1 cries, preſerr'd þ 3. Generoſity; li n it, if he 2 1 
FR bo laws th xemption f wo, Dryden 1 hope i y ; liberali ©, for the fr andour. } 
their lien REIN Com NTT Th x po it will aover — eng of the 
N ary and ma ron, rag ; independe Faden 4 Kr Aris e wn; Your yellow Ht ho familia 
Tia rh nant 8 mal rpg rag ee 53 e gong e7, who by the clergy ar men tt Tu yr 
heir Ad @ of A from th an kind | en Irela 7 To earnin j „ Le an mo. the cle nerall * 4 Pp | 
| N 8 BED without por. rho j ine wite pra] 5 
| 4 Privile are made — with _ tribe 1 y omg at 3 by — youth DAY? in | Fat By mean'of 15 | * | 
| To hav the hiſes; immonitles We. on TY a ther ſhould be ou 1 3 e 
| f 46d « th h es. 4. P ured ave or a ff one > | 
| you de San Ferſ. | the pl a bet mall fr Davi A Daniel 
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im any tofs or diminution. 
0 Repaired from longs bu as her _ = 4 : 
\ lif 5 2 to econd : 
Spring ok pd morrow to be lain. ; _ 
id; vigorous 3 cheerful; unfaded ; unimpaired, 
Cer TEES 
, , nn 
when he is dead there be choſen a pope TBacen's Holy War. 
aod threeſcores Two ſwains 7 
Ficb as the morn, l Pape. 
1 tenance; ru . 
9. Healthy in CO rell me 


beheld a fre/ber gentlewoman, 
A white and red within her yy daſs. 
It is no rare obſervation. in England to ſee a fre/b coloured luſty 
an yoked to a conſumptive female, and him ſoon after at- 
—_— repreſent to themſelves a thouſand poor, tall, innocent, freſb 
. young gentlemen. Addifon's Spectator. 
iſh » Ong; v . / bets 
1. Ae ies ind fill the fails of » = 
11. Nang: oppoſed to cating of nking. 
d. : 8 
11. Sect: oppoſed to ſtale or ſtinking, 


„. Water not ſalt. | 
Fink. Hf drink nought but brinez for I'll not ſhew him 
Where the quick fi reſbes are. Shakeſpeare's Tempcſ. 


from freſh. 


Holder. 
A low 


ö . . d. | To make freſh. 
7 e drops let all their = flow 
In large effuſion o'er the freſben'd world. Thomſon's Spring. ö 


uk N. V. 1. To grow freſh, 
7 Far a fler breeze the magick power ſupp 
While the wing'd veſſel flew along the tide. 
rſh, ] A pool of freſh water, 


wer, t fo [from 

Fav SHET 1 + fiſh from ſea or ſhore, | 

Freſbet or purling brook, or ſhell or fin. Milton, 

Fattsuilx. adv. [from freſh. ] | 
: Cooll . n. 

i Newly in the former ſtate renewed, 

2. The weeds of hereſy being grown unto ſuch riperiefs as that was, 
do, even in the very cutting down, 

which for a while lie 7 1 _ buried in 155 Jas Fa ney wy | 

| again, no tels pernicious than at the firſt, Footer. 
rob (pring up 38 Then ſhall * names, | 
F:miliar in their mouth as houſhold words, 


4 


in their lowing cups fre/hly remember'd. Shak Hun. V. 
me N reſbly in 24 wich them. * Bacon. 
i. With a healthy looky raddily, 
Looks he as fe as he did the day he wreſtled ? | Shakeſp. 


Fxrsnuness. 1. /. [from fes. | 
1. Newneſs; vigour 3 aides the conttary to vapidneſs. 

Mott odorous ſmell beſt broken ot cruſhed ; but flowers preſſed or 

beaten, doloſe the fre/bmeſF and ſweetneſs of their oJour. Bacon, 
2. Freedom from diminution by time; not ſtaleneſs, 

For the conſtunt freſhneſs of it, it is ſuch a pleaſure as can never 
cloy or overwork the mind ; for ſurely no man was ever weary of 
thinking, that he had done well or virtuouſly, South, 

3. Freedom from fatigue z newneſs of — 
ue Scots had the advantage both for number and freſbneſt of men. 

a aywar d. s 
4. Coolneſs. 


There are ſome rooms in Italy and Spain for Freſheſt, and gather. | 
ing the winds and air in the heute of Summer: but they be but penn- 


ings of the winds, and enlarging them again, and making them 
xeverderate in circles. , 

Say, if the pleaſe, ſhe hither may repair, 

And breathe the fre/bneſs of the open air. Dryden's Aureng. 


She laid her Sad to reſt 
And to the winds _— er glowing breaſt, 


To take the fre/ore/$ of the morning air. 
x. Ruddineſs ; colour of health. 
The ſecret venom, circling in her veins, 
Works through her (kin, and burſts in bloating ſtains z 
Her cheeks their Froſbngſi loſe and wonted grace, 
And an unuſual paleneſs ſpreads her face. 
6. Freedom from ſaltneſs. | 
Farsnwa'rts, A compound word of e and vater, 
uſed as an adjective.] Raw; unſkilled ; unacquainted. 
A low term borrowed from the ſailors, who ſtigmatiſe 
thoſe who come firſt to ſea as Frg/Swater men, or no- 
vices, | 
Thoſe nobility, as fre/bwater ſoldiers which had ſeen but 
fome light From ng n their vain bravery made light ee of the 
Tarks, Kiolles's Hiftory of the Turks, 
FRET. #. J. [Of this word the etymology is very 
doubtful : ſome derive it from pnetan, to eat; others 
from Fnetpan, to adorn ; ſome from @girre; Skinner 
more probably from fremo, or the French fretitler : 
perhaps it comes immediately from the Latin fretum.] 
1, A frith, or ſtrait of the ſea, where the water by con- 
lnement is always rough. 


Euripus generally fignIfieth any ſtralt, fret, or channel of the ſea 
runaing between uh ſhores. 7 8 ; Brown, 
2. Any agitation of liquours by fermentation, confine- 
ment, or other cauſe, 
1 i ha river the 4 . —_—_— — froth 2 2 for it 
Aout upon the fret, and is ſtill breaking againſt the ſtones that 
"= ts pallage. f 8 Addiſon on Italy. 
3 blood in a fever, if well governed, like wine upon the fret, 
ilchargeth telf of heterogeneous mixtures, Derham. 
| & That ſtop of the muſical inſtrument which cauſes or 
regulates the vibrations of the ſtring. 


Atdiſon on Traly. 


Granville. 


lt requiteth good winding of a ſtring before it will make any note; 
and, in the tops of lutes, the higher they go, the leſs diſtance is be- 
| tuen the fret. PRE Bacon's Natur al Hiſtory. 
Had work, and reſted 5 : the ſolemn pipe 
And dulcimer, all organs of ſweet ſtop, 
All ſounds on fret by ſtring or golden wire, 
lemper'd lott tunings, intermix d with voice 
. horal or uniſon, Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
ey are fitted to anſwer the moſt variable harmony : two or three 
1 > thoſe of a church-organ, or to all the ſtrings and frers of 
N _ Grew's Cofmolog. Sac. 
4 Work riſing in protuberances, 
" 8 frets ol houſts, and all equal tigures, pleaſe; whereas unequal 
* $ are but deformities. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
4 hs delight in a proſpe& well laid out, and diverſified with 
a tek ane meadows, woods and rivers, in the curious fret works of 
* , 7 and grottos. Spectator. 
| Asitation of the mind ; commotion of temper 
* ajmneſs is great advantage : he — - _ 
* —_ may warrh at his fire, 
a his wand” rings, and enjoy hi 4 
4 As cuntung fencers ſuffer h heat to Kg 3 rt. 
Dr. * ineredulous Pheac, having yet 
P but one round, reply d in ſober fret. Tate's Juv. 
* ou, too weak, the teſt loſs to » 
re on the fret of » boil and rage. Creech's Fav. 
I et then did Dennis rave in furious fie; 
7. p, er anſwer'd, I was not in debt. P 
0 Fair —_ 
" I from the noun, ] | | 
und *guate violently by external impulſe or ation, | | 


ly'd, - 
P ope s Odyſſey. 41 


ſcattey oftentimes thoſe ſeeds 7. 
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You may as welt forbid the mountain pines . 
To wag their high tops, aud to make a noiſe 


When they are, fretted with the guſts of heav'n. Salgart. 
2. To wear away F | | | 


Drop them {till upon one place 
Till they have fretted us * of 8 f 
Within the eatth. Shakeſpeare's Rich. II. 


In the banks of rivers, with the waſhing of the water, there were 
. Fretted out big pieces of gold. Abbot. 

I ground the object metal on the pitch, I always ground the 
patty on it with the concave copper, till it had done making a noiſe; 
ecauſe, if the particles of the putty were not made to ſtick faſt in the 
pitch, they would, by rolling up and down, grate and fret the object 
metal, and fill it full of little holes, Newton's Optics. 
3. To hurt by attrition. 


Antony N 
Is valiant and dejected; and, by ſtarts, 
His fretted fortunes give him hope and fear F 
Of what he has and has not. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
4. To corrodeg to eat away. 0 . 
It is fret inward, whether it be dare within or without. 


; Lev. xiii. 35 
The painful huſband, plowi his ground. 
Shall find all free with Ly 2 ſhields, 
And empty helms under his harrow ſound, . 
5. To form into raiſed work. | 
Nor did there want | 
Cornice or freeze, with boſſy ſculptures grav'n; 
The roof was fretted gold. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
6. To variegate; to diverſify, | 
3 Von grey lines, 82 
That ret the clouds, are meſſengers of day. Shak. J. Cæſ. 
7. To make angry; to vex. | 
Ik̃)be better part with Mary and with Ruth 


Choſen thou haſt ; and they that over-ween, 
And at thy growing virtues fret their ſpleen, , 
No anger find in thee, but pity and truth, 
Becauſe thou haſt fretted me in all theſe things, 
compence thy way upon thine head. 
Such an expectation, cries one, will neyer come to 
I'll even give it up, and go and frer myſelf. - 
Injuries from friends fret and gall more, and the memo 
is not ſo eaſily obliterated, 
0 FRET. Van, 
1. To be in commotion ; to be agitated, 


No benefits whatſoever ſhall ever alter or allay that diabolical ran- 


cour, that frets. and ferments in ſome helliſh breafts, but that it will 
foam out in ſlander and invective. 


Milton. 
behold I will re- 
Exel. xvi. 43. 
paſs: therefore 


Collier. 


Arbuthn, Hi. of Jobn Bull. | 


Th' ad brook, th 1925 

adjoining brook, that purls along 

The vocal grove, now Getting o'er a rock, 
No ſcarcely moving through a reedy pool. Themſ. Sum. 


2. To be worn away; to be corroded. 
Take a piece of glovers leather that is very thin, and put your gold 


therein, with ſal armoniack, binding it cloſe, and then hang it up: |. 


the ſal armoniack will fret away, and the gold remain behind, 
| 3 Peac bam on Drawing. 
3. To make way by attrition or corroſion. 
Theſe do but indeed ſcrape off the exuberances, or free into the 
wood, and therefore they are very ſeldom uſed to foft wood. Moxon. 
It inflamed and ſwelled very much z many wheals aroſe, and 
Fretted one into another with great excoriation. 
4. To be angry; to be peeviſn; to vex himſelf, 
They trouble themſelves with fretting at the ignorance of ſuch as 
* withſtand them in their opinion. | | * Hooker. 
We are in a fretting mind at the church of Rome, and with angry 
diſpoſition enter into cogitation, Hooker, 
Helpleſs, what may it boot 
To free for anger, or for grief to moan | 
heir wounded ſteeds 
Fret fetlock deep in gore, and with wild 
Yerk out their armed heels at their dead maſters, 


Fairy Queen, 


He ſwells with wrath, he makes outrageous moan, 
He frets he fumes, he ſtares, he ſtamps the ground. Dryden. 
ow ſhould I fret to mangle ev'ry line, 
In rev'rence to the ſins of thirty-nine. 
Fre'rrvi. adj, [from fret.) 
ſlate of vexation. 

Thy knotty and combined locks to part, 

And each particular hair to ſtand on end, 


Pope 
Angry ; peeviſh; in a 


Like quills * the freſful porcupine. Shakeſp. Hamlet, 
here's the king? | 

— Contending with the frerfil elements; 5 

Bids the wind blow the earth into the ſea, Shakeſp. K. Lear. 


They are extremely frerfre{ and peeviſh, never well at reſt; but 
always calling for this or that, or changing their poſture of lying or 


Fre'TeULLY. adv. [from fretful.] peeviſhly. | 
Fre rrULNESS. u. J. [from fretfal,] Paſſion ; peeviſh- 


neſs. 


FrxiaBlLITY. x. J. from friable,] Capacity of being 
eaſily reduced to powder. | 

Hardineſs, friability, and power to draw 
be found in a loadſtone. 

FRVABLE. adj. [ friable, French; friabilis, Latin. ]. 
Eaſily crumbled ; eaſily reduced to powder. 

A ſpongy excreſcence groweth upon the roots of the laſer-tree, and' 
ſometimes on cedar, very white, light, and friab/e, which we call 
agarick. Bacon t Natural Hiftory. 

The liver, of all the viſcera, is the moſt Fria4/e, and eaſily erum- 
bled or diſſolved. ; Arbuthnot en Diet. 

FRI AR. 1. /. [A corruption of frere, French.] A re- 
ligious; a brother of ſome regular order. 
Holy Franciſcan fr/ar ! brother! hol Sö. Rom. and Jul. 
All the prieſts and friars in my realm, 
Shall in proceſlion ſing her endleſs praiſe. Sbalcſp. H. VI. 

He's but a friar, but he's big enough to be a pe. Dryden. 

Many jeſuits and Friars went about, in the dickale of Preſbyterian 
and Independant miniſters, to preach up rebellion. Swift, 

A friar would need ſhew his talent in Latin, Swift, 

Far'akLIKE, adj. [from friar.] Monaſtick ; unſkilled 
in the world. 

Their friarlike general would the next ye 
the Chriſtian calendars, in remembrance o 

i the Turks, 


iron, are qualities to 
Locte. 


make one N in 
thirty thouſan un- 

garian martyrs : g roller. 
Far aRLY. adj. ¶ friar and liie] Like a friar, or man 

untaught in life: | 

Seek not riches, but ſuch as thou may'ſ get juſtly, uſe ſo- 
berly, diſtribute cheerfully, and leave contentedly ; yet have no ab- 
fra nor friarly contempt of them. acon's Eſſays. 
FaiakscowL. . / [ friar and cowl.) A plant. It 


agrees with arum, from which it differs only in having 
a flower reſembling a cowl. „ 
Far'axy. 3. /. [ſrom friar.] A monaſtery or convent 


of friars. 
Far'ary, ad}, Like a friar. 
Francis Cornfield didſcratch his elbow when he had 

to ſignify his name, St. Francis, with a friery 


* 


ſweetly invented 
cowl in a corn field. 


of them 


| Fai'nBLER. 5. , [from the verb.] A triſler. 


Wiſeman. | 


Sb. H. v. 


6. A familiar compellation. 


Be lion- mettled, proud, and take no care 
Who chaſes, who 742 or Where conſpirers are. Sh. Macb. 
His heart, fretterh againſt the Lord. ov. Xix. 3. 
Hudibras fretting 
. Conqueſt ſhould be ſo long a getting, 
Drew up his force. Hudibras. | 


ſitting. - Harvey on Conſumptions. 
Are you poſitive and fretful P 
Heedleſs, ignorant, forgettul ? Swift. þ 


Fre'rTY. adj, [from free.] Adorned with raiſed work. | 


Camden's Remarks. | 


FRI 


7% FRIBBLE, C. 5 To trifle. 


Though cheats, yet more intelligible 


Than thoſe that with the ſtars do. fribdle. a1. 


A fribbler is one who profeſſes rapture for the woman, and dreads 
her conſent. | . Sprctator. 
FRICASSE'E. #. /. French.] A diſh made by cutting 
chickens or other ſmall things in pieces, and dreſſing 
them with ſtrong ſauce. I | 
Oh, how, would Homer praiſe their dancing dogs, 
5 1 ſinking cheeſe, and /ricacy of frogs! 
He'd raife no fables, ſing no-flagrantlye, - 8 
Of boys with cuſtard choak's at 9 Ti. 
FxicA “TIN. . . L friedtio, Lat in.] act of rubbing 
one thing againſt another.. f 
Gentle rication draweth forth the nouriſhment, by making the 
ts a little hungry, and heating them: this fricaticn I wiſh to be 
ne in the morning. 2 | on's Natural Hiftory. 
Reſinous or unctuous bodies, and ſuch as will flame, attract vigo- 
rouſly, and moſt thereof without fication, as good hard war, which 
will convert the needle almoſt as actively as the loadftone. Brown. 
Far'crton., n ſe | friftion, Fr. 2 from rico, Latin.] 
1. The act of rubbing two bodies together. 
Do not all bodies which abound with terreſtrial parts, and eſpe - 
_ Cially with fulpbureous ones, emit light as often as thoſe parts are 
ufficiently agitated, whether the agitation be made by heut, fridtion, 
percuſſion, 3 ot by any vital motion d. Newton's Opeteks. 
2. The reſiſtance in machines cauſed by the motion of 
one body upon another. | | 


3. Medical ruling with the fleſhbruſh or cloaths, 
Friftions make the parts more fleſhy and full, as we ſee both in 
men and in the currying of horſes; for that they draw a greater 


-_ quantity of ſpirits to the parts. | Bacon. 
Saxon.] The fixth day of 


** 


Friday. 2. . ¶pruqe 
the week, ſo named of Freya, a Saxon deity. 
An' ſhe were not kin to me, ſhe would be as fair on Friday as 
Helen is on Sunday. Sbhbateſp. Troiltus and Creſſida. 
For Venus, like her day, will change her cheer, 
And ſeldom ſhall we fee a Friday clear. Dryden. 
RIEN D. . , [Lvriend, Dutch; pneond, Saxon. 
This word, with its derivatives, is pronounced rend, 
the # totally neglectec. | 
1. One joined to another in mutual benevolence and 
intimacy: oppoſed to foe or enemy. 
Friends of my ſoul, you twain | 
Rule in this realm, and the gor'd ftate ſuſtain. Shakeſp. 
Some man is a friend for his own occaſion, and will not abide in 
the day of thy trouble, . Eecleſ. vi. 8. 
| 5 and with thoſe 


God's beniſon go with 
That would make of bad, and friends of foes. 


Shakeſp. 
Wonder not to ſee this ſoul extend | 
The bounds, and ſeek ſome other ſelf, a friend, Dryden. 
2. One without hoſtile intentions. | 
Who comes ſo faſt in filence of the night? 


—A friend. | 
— What friend? your name? Shakeſd. Merchant of Venice. 
3. One reconciled to. another 2 this þ put by 1 
of the language ſomewhat irregularly in the plural 
number, 7 | 5 
He's fHiend: with Cæſar, | 


. * 


In ſtate of health thou ſay ſt, and thou ſay'ſt free,  Shakgſd. 
My fon came then into my mind; and yet my mind 
Was then ſcarce friends with him. Galt. King Lax. 
If the repent, and would make me amends, 
Bid her but ſend me hers, and we are Friends. Carew. 
4. An attendant.or companion. 
The king ordains their entrance, and aſcends | 
His regal ſeat, ſurrounded by his friends, Dryden: An, 


5. Favourer, one pro on. - 15 REY 3 
Aurora riding u egaſus, ſheweth her wW 
is a friend to . all ingenious inventions. | Peacham. 
Friend, how cameſt thou in hither? Mat. xxii. 12. 
What ſupports me, do'ſt thou aſk ? : 
The conſcience, friend, thave lott mine eyes o'erply'd 
In liberty's deſence. 


on. 
pe. | To FRIEND. v. a, [from the noun.) To favour; to 


befriend; to countenance; to ſupport. 
I know that we ſhall have him well to friend. Shakeſp. 
When vice makes mercy, mercy's ſo extended, 
That, for the fault's love, is th' offender friended, Shak:/p. 


FRI“ EN DED. adj. Well diſpoſed; inclined to love. 
Not ee by his wiſh to your high perſon, 
His will is moſt malignant, and it ſtretches 
Beyond you to your friends, 

Far'xnDLEss. adj, [from friend.] 8 
1. Wanting friends; wanting ſupport; without cour- 
tenance; deſtitute; forlorn. | 
Alas! 1 am a woman, Friendliſi, hopeleſs. Shak. Henry VIII. 
Woe to him that-is alone, is veritied upon none lo much as upon 


Shakeſpeare. 


the friendleſs perſon, | c South. 
Io ſome new clime, or to thy native ſky, 
Oh friendlyſs and torſaken virtue fly, Dryden's Aurengzebe. 


| o what new clime, what diſtant ſky, 
Forſaken, friendleſs, will ye fly, : Pope. 

2. FRIEND LESS Mar, The Saxon word for him whom 
we call an outlaw, becauſe he was, upon his excluſion 
from the king's peace and protection, denied all help 
of friends. | 
Far'eNDLINESS. 1. / [from friendly.) 
1. A diſpoſition to friendſhip. *" | 
Such a liking and friend/ineſs+ as hath brought forth the 


2. Exertion of benevolence, | | 
Let all the intervals be employed in pra charity, friendlineſs 

and neighbourhood, and means of ſpiritual and corporal health. 
Taylor's Rule of holy living. 


eſſe ds. 
5 id neys 


Fr1'enDLY. adj. [from friend. 
1. Having the temper and diſpoſition ot a friend; kind; 
favourable; benevolent. : 


They gave them thanks, deſiring them to be Friendly ſtill unto 
| them a Mac, xii. 31 
Thou to mankind 
Ts we f> Sn 008 then the wal | 
o me lo frien wn a e re | 
Of taking 7 wY Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
Let the Naſſau-ftar in riſing majeſty appear, 
And guide the proſp'rous mariner 
With everlaſting beams of friendly light. Prior. 
2. Diſpoſed to union; amicable. | 
Like friendly colours found our hearts unite, 
And each from each contract new ſtrength and light. Pepe. 
3. Salutary ; homogeneal. 
Not that Nepenthe, which the wiſe of Thone 
In Egypt gave to Jove-born Helena, 
Is of ſuch r to ſtir up joy as this, 
To life ſo friendly, or ſo cool to thirſt. Milton. 


Fi“ ZMD Tv. adv. In the manner of friends; with ap- 
pearance of kindneſs; amicably. 
Let's drink — Friend) . 
r friendly, and em 
That all their eyes may bake thoſe tokens home 


| 


Ot our reſtored and amity. Shakeſp. Henry IV 
5 Faxl'sxnpoulr, 


F R I 


Fait' pin. 1. J [wriend/chap, Dutch.) 
_ The tate of 4. _ 8 mutual benevolence 


amity. 

There is little /e in the world, and leaſt of all between 
Sue, which nd i — magnified : that that is, is _— 
bo mag and inferior, whole fortunes may comprehend the w Nai 1 

. other, 
He lived rather In a fair intelligence than any p with 
| = 1 . larendon 
2. Higheſt degree of intimacy. | 
6 My 4 your unſeemly diſcord ceaſe, | x 
If not in frlendſhlp live at leaſt in peace. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 
3. Favour ; perſonal kindneſs, x) 
His „6%, ill fo few eonfin'd, 905 
Were always of yo ergo gl by frend/oi u. 4 
8 tains are uſus nt only pteſerred ' 
not choſen by Ages N Spenſer en Ireland. 
„ Alliſtance; help, 
4 Ge my lr 2 1 1 . 
Res 3 3-Fo be om Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 
5. Contormity ; »flinity correſpondence ; aptneſs to 


unite, | 
We know thoſe colours which have a friend/bip with each pes 
and thoſe which are incompatible, in mixing together * colours 
of which we would make trial. Dryd. 2 
FRIEZE. . /. [drop de friſe, French. ] A coarle warm 


cloth, made perhaps firſt in Frig//and. 
If all the world ee 
Should in a pet of temperance fee , 
Drink the 4 Nene, and nothing wear but ſriexe, | 
The All-giver _ he wor pr nor FE Milton, 
The captive Germans of gigantic ' 
Are rank's in enter; wy are _ 1 ae Fo N 
t his friexe coa 
He could no more live withou | ft 2e 


— 


See how the double nation lies, 
Like a rich coat with (kirts of friexe i 
As if man, in making poſies, | 
Should bundle thiſtles up with roſes. Swift. 

Farnzs, \ nf. [In architecture.] A large flat member 

Farzn, which ſeparates the architrave from the cor- 
nice ; of which there are as many kinds as there aro 
orders of columns. Harr. 

No jutting viene, 
Ruttilce, nor coigne of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendant-bed, and procreant cradle, Shakeſp. 
Nor 3 Now : 

Caornice or {exe wit y ſeulptures grav'n ; 

The roof _ fretted gold. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
| Polydore deſigned admirably well, as to the practical part, having 
a particular genius for friexer, Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 

Far'szup, «dj, [from re.] Shagged or napped with 
frieze, . 

Faik zyLix E. adj. [ ſriexe and like.) Reſembling a 
trleze. 

| have ſeen the figure of Thalia, the comick muſe, ſometimes 
with an entire * and a little ſ+/exel/ke tower, running round 
the edges of the face, and ſometimes with a maſk for the face only, 
Addiſon 4 Ita 30 

Far. , / [ frigate, French; fata, Italian. 

1. A ſmall ſhip. Ships under fifty guns are generally 
termed frigate, | : 

The treaſure they fought for was, In their view, embezzled in 

certain t. Ry 's Apology. 
On high-rais'd decks the haughty Belgians ride, 

Beneath whoſe (ſhades our humble frigats go. Dryden. 

2. Any ſmall veſſel on the water. 

Behold the water work and play | 
About her little gat, therein making way. Faly * 

FarGcura'crion, / [ friget and facio, Latin.) he 
at of making cold, | ; 

To FRIGHT, 4, 4. (rrixhran, gary To terrify ; 
to diſturb with fear; to ſhock with fear; to daunt; 
to diſmay, This was in the old authours more fre- 
muy written st, as it is always found in the 
cripture, 


The herds | 
Were ſtrongly clam'rous in the ſighted fields, Shak, Hen. IV. | 


uch a numetous hott 
Fled not in filence through the / /ghred deep, 
With man upon ruin, rout wn rout, 
Contufion was confounded. Mitton, 
Cherubic watch, and of a (word the flame 
n all approach far of! to /+igbe, 
And guard all paſlage to the tree of lite. Milton. 
Nor ane or danger can % a brave ſpirit, 
With innocence guarded, 
With virtue rewarded, 
I make of my (ufferings a merit. Dryden: Albion, 
The mind fright itfelt with any thing reflected on in groſs, and 
at a diſtance : things thus offered to the mind, carry the ſhew of 


nothing but difficulty, Locke, 
Whenee glaring oft with many a broaden'd orb, 
Ie the nations. Thomſon's Autumn, 


Fataur. / | from the verb.) A ſudden tertout. 
You, if your goodnefs does not plead my cauſe, 


May think I broke all hoſpitable laws, ( 


"I's bear you from your palace-yard by might, 
Aud put your noble perten in a fight, Dryden. 
To Far'anTin, vn o terrify; to ſhock with dread. 
The rugged beat's, or ſpotted lynx's brood, 
„ Free the valleys and infeſt the wood, Prior, 
Fat'ourrut, adj. [from 1 hr.) 
1, Terrible; dreadful ; full of terronr, 
Tetchy and re dvr was thy infancy, 
Thy ſehouldays * , deſp'rate, wild, and furious, Shut. 
Without aid you durſt not undertake 
This frightfet pallage det the Stygian lake. =Dryden's Ain. 
% A cant word among women for any thing unpleaſing. 
FataenTyUtLY, ad, (from frighefod,) 
1. Dreadfully ; horribly, | 
"This will make a prodigions maſs of water, and looks * 
h to the imagination; 'tis huge and great, vr wet. 
1.1 iſagrevably 3 not beuutifully, A woman's word, 
hen to her glaſiz and Betty, pray, | 
Don't 1 look, NC to-day ? Swift, 
Farentrvixiis v. /. [from frrghtfal.] The power 
of e tetwur. 
FRIVGID, % de, Latin. 
1. Cold; wanting warmth, In this ſenſe it is ſeldom 
uſed but in ſeience, 
In the wirld ene the heat would have been intolerable, and in 
Wert ge enen the cold would have defiroyed both animals and 
vein 5 Cheyne'r Phil, Prince. 
„„ Wanting wainth of affeRion. | 
3. Impotent; without warmrh of body. 
„ Pull; without fe of fancy, 
If juſtice Phillip'+ cute head 
$om? {+ gd thywer ditburkes, 
bey thall like Wien tales be rout, 
Ani gal doth babe and autte. Sf, 


FR1 


= 


ratotbt rv. /. [ frigiditar, Latin.) 


1. Coldneſs ; want of warmth. 


| 2. Dulneſs; want of intellectual fire. 


Driving at theſe as at the higheſt elegans 


want of affeRion:._ 


To FRILL, v. as [. willeux, French. ] 


is in conver 
greatneſs. 


And drew a precious trail; 


eaſily to be viſible. 


the ſun's darts. 
Fringed with gold. 
My petticoat is doubly fring'd. 


Fir IKEA. u. / [from frippier, 
deals in old things vamped up. 


1. The place where old cloaths are 


From brocage is become fo bold a 


To FRIDK. v. . | frizzare, Italian, ] 


1. J leap; to ſkip, | 


up in a tine dew, 
The fiſh tell a g in the net. 


2. Jo dance in frolick or gaiety, 


Le ang) of ill-doing. 4 
About them VAI play? 
All beaſts of I cc * 


ple alure. 


To catch a monkey by a wile, 
The mimick animal amuſe; 


All his agility is gone : 
In vain to % A or climb he tries ; 


"The huntſmen leize the grinning prize. 


Farsx. #./. [from the verb.] A frolick ; a fit of wan- 


ton gaiety. 


ſtant or ſettled. 


All new fathions be pleaſant to me: 
Now I am a er, all men on me 


What (houtd 1 do but ſet cock on the hoop ? 
Far'sx1N 3s, . / [from friſt ] Gaiety; livelineſs, 


A low word. 


A low wo 


Farr, v. . de chymiſts.] Aſhes or ſalt buked or 
Did, 


fried together with ſand. 
Firn. . / ere Latin. 
ts, A {trait of 

rough. 


The boiling blood of youth hinders that ſereni 
ceſſary to ſevere Wenke and the frigidity of on 
much its enemy er of its dulling moiſture. G/anviie's Scep. 


diy; dully ; with- 


Coldneſs 0 1 — a 
Farelpgr. dv. from frigid.) Col 
out affection. 


Thoſe offices and dignities were but the 


The ſhadows of all bodies, in this light, 
parallel fringes, or bands of coloured light, 
was contiguous to the ſhadow was broadeſt and 
that which was re moteſt from it was narroweſt, and ſo faifit as not 

Nuten t Opt. 


To FRINGE, v. a; [from the noun.] To adorn with 


fringes; to decorate with ornamental appendages. 1 
Either fide of the bank, fringed with moſt beauulul trecs, reſiſted 


Of ſilver wings he took a ſhining pair, 


Far PUR v. 1. . [ fripperie, French; fripperia, 


We know what belongs to a frippery, 
Lurana is a f+ippery of bankrupts, who fly thither from V1 
to play their Tae 5 Howel's Vocal Foreft. | 
2. Gid cloaths ; caſt dreſſes ; tattered rags. 

Poor poet ape, that would be thought our chief, 
Whoſe works are ev'n the frippery of witz 


Watch the quick motions of the fring tail, 
Then ſerve their fury with the ruſhing male. Dryden's Virgil. 
So Bacchus through the conquer'd Indies rode, 
And beaits in gambols friA'd before their honeſt god. Dryden. 
Ott to the mountains airy tops advanc'd, 


at the noiſe of a bagpipe. Arbuthnot's Hiſt 
Sly hunters thus, in Borneo's iſle, 


; Errours. 

Igiditics of wit. yown's Vulgar £ 

5 * pode extremes, one would ſboner pardon phrenzy — 
fri j 9. , 

3. Want of corporeal warmth. ts. 


Fxr'c1pn8ss. 1. /. [from frigtd:] Coldneſs ; dulneſs ; 


Farconr'vick, adj, | frigorificar, frigus and facio, Lat.] 

Cauſing cold. A word uſed in ſcience. 4 
Frigorifick atoms or particles mean thoſe nitrous ſalts which float 

in the air in cold weather, and occaſion freezing. 


T „ in ſet the ground on flame, 
The golden fringe ev'n ſet rr Flower and Leaf, þ 
were bordered with three 
whereof that which 
moſt luminous; and 


Here, by the ſacred bramble ting'd, 


Sid 
Fairfax. F 
Lon 0 
French.] One who 
Italian. ] 
ſold, 
Shakeſpeare. 


thief, 


As we, the robb'd, leave rage, and pity it, Ben Jonſon. 
The fighting-place now ſeamens rage ſupply, 

And all the tackling is a frippery. Donne. 

| Ragtair is a place near the Tower of London, where old cloaths 

and frippery are ſold. Pope. 


Put water Into a gluſs, and wet your finger, and draw it round 
about the lip of the glaſs, preſſint it ſomewhat hard ; and after draw- 
ing it ſome tew times about, it will make the water r and ſprinkle 
Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. 
L'E range. | 
Whether every ohe hath experimented this troubleſome intrution 
of ſome /rifling ideas, which thus importune the underſtanding, 
and hinder it from being better employed, 1 know not. 


We are as twin'd lambs, that did frift i' th' ſung 
And bleat the one at the other: what we chang'd, 
Was innocence tor innocence; we knew not | | 
Shakeſp, Winter's Tale, 


1 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
A wanton heifer Ae up and down in a meadow, at eale and 
L' Eftrange. 


The frifing ſatyrs on the ſummits danc'd. Addiſon, 
hole merry blades, * 

That it under Pindus* ſhades. Prior, 

Peg taints at the ſound of an organ, and yet will dance and / 


They place beſote him gloves and ſhoes : 
Which when the brute puts aukward on, 


Fr1i'sx BR, . fo [from riſt.] A wanton ; one not con- 


Now I will wear this, and now I will wear that; 
Now I will wear 1 cannot tell What: 


look ; 


Fai'sx v. 124 friſqne, French; from ii.] Gay; airy. 


ſea where £ water being confined is 


What deſp'rate madman then would venture o'er 


Batavian fleets 


The frizh, or haul his cables from the thore ? 


Deſraud us of the 8 tinny ſwarms 


"That heave our , an 


now retained, 
to low water mark, and having in 


ebb, are ſtopt trom itluing out again, 


The nate or / (tinancy 
locewt, ad its lite mort. 


E 


1. A (mall piece cut to be fried, 


Fat rIx ANY. . /. [from inte, Latin. 
of an infec, as the cricket or cicada. 
thereot is far more ſhrill than that of the 
Brown's Paiger Enoxrs, 


FRI II R. », 4. { Hine, French, ] 


vd upon ou 
2. A kind of net,” I Know not Chether this ſents be 


The Wear is a itt, reaching through the Ofe, from the land 


it ab ; 
hook ; where the th entering, upon eg or cod with an oy 


Ir coming back with t 


Carew, 

Fattt'LLARY. v. . | fritillaire, French.] A plant. 
Miller. 

] The ſeream 


* * , DP „ 4 * \ 
ka 


Maids, tiert and pancakes ynow fee 
Let Slut 2 one pancake for 3 


2. A fragment 


makes fritters of E 
It you ſtrike a folid body chat i 
breaketh not only where the immediate force 


jes, which! are but the ! have I lived to ſtand in the 


about into ſhivers and 
ſearching all ways, and 


The aritient errant kn 
Won all their ladies hearts in fights j 
giants into fritters, 
| To put them into amorou twitters, 
ſecake; a wig. | 

1. To cut meat into ſmall pieces to be fried, * 
2. To break into ſmall | 
oy to great chaos | 

racks and tortures ſoon ſhall drive them 
Break all their nerves, and Ffricter all their 
How prologues into prefaces decay, 

And theſe to notes are fritter'd q 
FRI'VOLOUS. adj. [ frivelas 
Slight; trifling ; of no moment, 


It is frivolous to ſay we ought not to uſe bad 
ehurth of Rome, and preſume all ſuch bad as jt 


Theſe ſeem very frivolous and fruitleſs 4 for, b 
them, little damage can come to the commonwealth, 
She tam'd the brinded lioneſs, | 
And ſpotted mountain pard ; but ſet at nought 
The frivolous bolt of Cupid. 
Thoſe things which now ſeem 
Will be of ſerious confequence to 
When they have made you once ridiculous, 
All the impeachments in Greece and Rome 
nt of honour, to condemn 
wever Fri voleus the artic 
I _ * deſend any 1 
to anſwer every frivolous objecti 
RYVOLOUSNESS: 5. J. [from frivolons,] 
portance ; triflingneſs 
Frxi'voLouvsLY, adv. 
without weight. 
To Fr1'ZLE, v.a. [ 
like nap of ſrieze. 


tterxz the motion, 
ing where; it tindeth the og? Prefive 


ecrepit age is as 


cles or fragments. * 


incy. 
'To quake or ſhiver 
with cold. Uſed of a hawk; as the hawk frills Diet. 
FRINGE. n./. { friggio, Italian; frange, French. ] Or- 
namental appendages added to dreſs or furniture. It 

— uſed of looſe and ſeparate threads. 


j s of his 
—_— or r to , 


frivolous and Night, Mi 


of being concerned 
ſon they impeached, 


and do not think myſer 30 


[from frivolous.] | Triflngy; 
friſer, Fr.] To cutl in ſhort 


Th. humble ſhrub 5 

And buſh, with frizled Ralf implicit, 

They friz/ed and curled their hair with hot iron. 
I doff'd my ſhoe, and ſwear _ 

Therein I ſpy d this yellow ftiz/ed hair. 
(of Fa, Saxon. 
regreſſively. It is only uſed in 
to and fro, backward and forwan, 


The Carthaginians having ſpoiled all Spain, rooted 
were affected to the oo, _ the * AR 
that countryy did cut off all that 
_— them both, to and fo, there was 


ruina 


tion to the word zo; 


w 


As when a heap of gather'd thorns is caſt, 
Now to, now Fro, before th' antumnal blaſt, 
Together clung, it rolls around the field. 
2. It is a contraction of from: not now uſed, 
They turn round like grindleſtones, 
Which they dig out fro 
For their bairns bread, wives and ſelves, 
Frock, u. /. [ free, French. ] 
1. A dreſs; a coat. 
5 That monſter, cuſtom, is angel 
That to the uſe of actions fair an 
He likewiſe gives a frock or livery, 
That aptly is put on. 8 
22 ſteel, and frock of m 
Adamantean proof. | 
2. A kind of cloſe coat for men, 
_1 Ari my body of my ſhepherd's frock, 
A kind of gown for children, 
'ROG, . .. [Fno ] 
1. A ſmall animal with four feet, living both by lul 
and water, and placed by naturaliſts among miu 
ing of beaſt and fiſh; famous i 
Homer's Poem, There is likewiſe a ſmall green fro 
that perches on trees, ſaid to be venomous. 
Poor Tom, that eats the ſwimming fro 


eee. 


oy of Fobn Bull. the toad, the toll 
: bakeſprave's King Lev. 

Auſter is drawn with a pot or urn, pouring forth water, vid 

which ſhall deſcend frogs. Peacham on Dr 


2. The hollow part of a horſe's hoof, 
Fro'cpiT. . /. 
| Fro'cri8H. 4. 
Fro'cGRAss. #, /. 
Fro'ci.eTTUCE. mn. / 
Front. 1. /. [from the French froiffer, as the 
eripſed or crimpled in frying. 
ing bacon incloſed in a 
CK. adj. [wrelijck, Dut 
vity ; full of pranks, 
We fairies, that do run 


if 
A kind of fiſh. Au. 
and graf. A kind of het 
frog and lettuce.) A plant. 


Swift. 


ch.] Gay; full of le 


Camden, n the preſence of the ſun, by 
Following darkneſs like a dream, 
are's Midſummer 
Whether, as ſome ſages ling, 
| The fro/ick wind that breathes the Spring, 
Zephyr with Aurora playing, 
As he met her once u Maying 
There on beds of violets blue, 
And treih-blown roles wath'd in dew, 
Fill'd her with thee a daughter fair, 
So buxom, blithe, and debonnair. 
Who ripe, and fro/ich of his full 
Roving the Celtick and Iberian fields, 
At laſt betakes him to this ominous wood, 
a The gay, the frolich, and the loud. 
Fro't1Ck, 2. / [from the adjective. 
a flight of whim and levity. 
He would be at his Feet once again, 
And his pretenſions to divinity, 
Alcibiades, having been formerly noted for the like 
excurſions, was immediately accuſed of this. 
While rain depends, the penſive cat gives 0'cr 
Her frolicks, and purſues her tail no more. . 
from the noun. | 


Dryd. V. | 
] A wild prank 


To Fro'LiCk, v. . 

pranks; to play tricks of levity and 

Manly ſpirit and genius plays not tricks wi 
with the caprices of a frothy imagination. 


Then to her new love let her go, 
And deck her in golden array; 


And frolich it all 
FaotickL x. adv, [from frolick.] Gull 


16. 


FRO 


Feu't to KSOME> ad;, [from ep Full of wild gaiety. 


(3.11 LCx$0MENES?: 1. /. | from rolictſome.] Wildneſs 
() * ' : | 


| FRolt1CKSOMELY- adv. [from frolickſome.] With wild 
KM. nam, Saxon and Scottiſh.] 


N lighting Zulema, this very hour 
W Make ten thouſand ſubjects from your power. 
In tetters one the barking porter ty'd, : 
And took him trembling from his ſov'reign's fide, 
Clariſſa drew, with tempting grace, 
A two-edg'd weapon from the ſhining caſe. 
: eption. 5 
l. Noting ue would ſpare from ſteel receives its date. 
Noting proceſſion, deſcent, or birth. 
Jo « 4 the hard and ſtubborn race of man 9 28 
From animated rock and flint began. Blackmore's Creation. 
The ſong began from Jove. 5 , . 
Succeeding kings riſe From the happy bed. Irene. 
ine tranſmiſſion. 5 
4 Not! ris from our ſiſter and the king. Shakeſpeare. 
bſtraction or vacation. 
5. Noting bir all find time 
mous ſtate, and ſeek to give 
Lide cir remedies. | i Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


Dryden. 
Dryden, 
Pope, 
Pope. 


n 
T 


% % following; noting ſucceſſion. 
b pb ee we A examine from firſt to laſt, to find out what 
was the form of the earth, Burnet's Theory. 


He bid her /rom time to time be comforted. Addiſon's Spectutor. 
„Out of; noting emiſſion, | 
i" When _ 1 high - 
ather, from his ſecret clou 
Aan, b e utter'd thus his voice. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Then pierc'd with pain, ſhe ſhook her haughty head, ; 
Sigh'd from her inward ſoul, and thus the ſaid. Dryden's An. 
8. Noting progreſs from premiſſes to inferences. 
If an odſeckion be not removed, the concluſion of experience 
he time palt to the time prefent will not be ſound and periect. 
Fa” acon's War with Spain. 
This is evident from that high and refined morality, which ſhined 
forth in ſome of the ancient heathens, Seath, 
9 Noting the place or perſon from whom a meſſage is 
brought, SM 1 
4 Aing is coming, and I muſt ſpeak with him Nm the bridge. 
ha np Fluellan, cam'ſt thou from the bridge? Sh. Hen. V. 
10. Out of: noting extraction. | 285 
Hum high Meonia's rocky ſhores I came, 
Of poor deſcent; Acætes is my name. Addiſon's Ovid. 
(1, Becauſe of, Noting the reaſon or motive of an act 
effect. 
5 You are good, but from a nobler cauſe; 
From your own knowledge, not from nature's laws. Dryden. 
David gl rac the glory of God from the conſideration of the 


yreatneſs of his works. ; Tillotfon, 
We ſicken ſoon from her contagious care; | 
Grieve for her ſorrows, groan for her deſpair, Prior, 


Relaxations from plenitude is cured by ſpare diet, and from any 
eauſe by that which is contrary to it, 


12. Out of. Noting the ground or cauſe of any thing. 

By the ſacred radiance of the ſun, 
The myſteries of. Hecate, and the night; 

By all bs operations of the orbs, | 
From whom we do exiſt, and ceaſe to be, 

| Here | diſclaim all my paternal care. 

They who believe that the praiſes which ariſe from valour are 
ſuperiour to thoſe which proceed from any other virtues, have not 
conlidered, - Dryden's Virg. An. Dedication. 
What entertainment can be raiſed from ſo pititul a machine? We 


ſee the ſucceſs of the battle from the very beginning. Dryden. 
"Tis true from force the ſtrongeſt title ſprings, 
1 therefore hold from that which firſt made kings. 


13. Not near to: noting diſtance. 
His regiment lies half a mile at leaſt 
South from the mighty power of the king. 
14. Noting ſeparation or receſſion. 
To vie by thee, were but to die in jeſt; 


Halt thou beheld, when from the goal they ſtart, 
The youthſul charioteers with heaving heart, | 
Ruſh to the race, and, panting, ſcarcely bear 
Uh" extremes of fev*rith hope and chilling fear, Ded. Virgil. 
15. Noting exemption or deliverance. - 
: From jealouly's tormenting ſtriſe, 
Forever be thy boſom tree'd. 
10. Noting abſence, 
Our father he hath writ, ſo hath our ſiſter, 
Of difPrences, which I beſt thought it fit 
lo anſwer from our home. Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 
I” N t | ivati 
7. Noting derivation, 
Lay the deep foundations of a wall 
And Enos, nam'd from me, the city call. 
18. Since, Noting diſtance from the paſt, 
The flood was not t 
tans from the creation. 
lad, from m 
The other had 
landers, 


1 The milk of tygers was his infant food, 


* lt from his tender years the taſte of blood. 
ere there, from all 
about that time ? 


19. Contrary to. Not in uſe. 
Any thing fo overdone is from the purpoſe of playing; whoſe end, 


Prior, 


Dryden's En, 


been trained up from his youth in the war of 


: Dryden. 
eternity, no memorable actions done till 


Tillotſon, 


55 at the hr and now, was and is to hold, as 'twere, the mirrour | 
p to nature, | Shakeſpeare's Hamlet, 
* Th Do not believe, 
at from the ſenſe of all civility, 
thus would play and trifle with your reverence. Shakeſp. 
= ou ray bonds to N. Sign, to break? 
ut we read you quite from what we ſpcak 
8 And lind the ruth wk. the wrong way? 2 Doune. 
© oting removal. 
Thrice „ien the ground (he leap'd. Dryden's An. 
21. From is | 


very frequently joined by an ellipfis with 
vers: as, oo above, from the parts above; from 
o, Foam t 

exemplified. 


N row above, 


He, whic 

8 * them fr-m above ſuch power, for miraculous 
ation © FEY a ” 

vildow from v2 that which they taught, endued them alſo with 


bete, to teach that which they fo did confirm. Hooker, 
1 booner were 
iff 


advechs: 


his eyes in lumber bound, 


s from above, a more than mortal ſound 
Iyades his ears, 


J. NaN afar, 
Lizht Jem? : 
* bras emilances from afar they throw. 


Dryden's Ain, 


N bene th, Dryden's An. 
Flats hirlwinds from beneath (he tofs'd the ip. | 
Au „esbos'd the bottom of the deep. Dryden's Virgil. 


. No ariſes out of Stypian flood, 
e Vreaking from beneath with bellowing ſound, 
* * 1 the blac 


TY k waves and rattling tones 1 ry4en 
. Tac behing. 8 awund Dryden. 


Arbuthnot on Aliments, | 


Shakeſp. King Lear. | 


Dryden, | 
Shak. Rich, 111. | 


Ham thee to die, were torture more than death. Sh. Henry VI. | 


e cauſe of mountains, but there were moun- 
Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. | 
childhood, a wart upon one of my tingers. Bacon. 


Clarendon. | 


e places be/ow; of which ſome are here | 


See, to their baſe reſtor'd, earth, ſeas, and airy 
| And joyful ages /m behind, in crowding ranks appear. 
2 6. ROM far. 7 


Their train procetding on their way, 
Frem far the town and loity tow'rs ſurvey. 


27. FRo NM high, 


Then heav'ns imperious queen ſhot down from high. Dryden. 
28. FROM thence, Here from is ſuperſtuous. 

In the neceſſary differences which arite From thence, they rather 
break into ſeveral diviſions than join in any one publick intereitz and 
From hence have always riſen the moſt dangerous factions, which have 
ruined the peace of nations. Clarendon, 
29. FROM whence. From is here ſuperfluous. 
While furure realms his wand'ring thoughts delight, 

His daily viſion; and his dream by night, 

Forbidden Thebes appears before his eye, 
From whence he ſees his abſent bother fly. 


% 


30. FRoM awvhere, 


From where high Ithaca o'erlooks the floods, 
Brown with o'er-arching ſhades and pendent woods, 
Vs to theſe ſhores our filial duty draws. Pope's Odyſſey. 
31. FRoM avithout. | 
When the plantation grows to ſtrength, then It is time to plant 
it with women as well as with men, that it may ſpread into genera- 
tions, and not be pierced from withort. Bacon, 
If native power prevail not, ſhall I doubt 
To ſeek for needful ſuccour from without. , Dryden. 
32. From is ſometimes followed 
with its proper caſe. 
33. FROM amidſt. 
Thou too ſhalt fall by time or barb'rous foes, 
Whoſe circling walls the ſev'n ſam'd hills encloſe z 
And thou, whoſe rival tow'rs invade the ſkies, 
And, from amidſt the waves, with equal glory riſe. 
34. FROM among. 
, had new begun 
My wand'ring, had not he, who was my guide 
Up hither, from among the trees appear'd, | 
Preſence divine! | Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
35. FRoM beneath, | 
My worthy wiſe our arms miſlaid, . 
And from beneath my head my ſwore convey'd. Dryden's Ax. 
36, FROM beyond. 
There followed him 
from beyond Jordan. 
37. FroM forth. 8 
Young Aretus, ſrem forth his bridal bow'r, 


Brought the full laver o'er their hands to pour, 
Pope's Odyſſey. 


And caniſters of conſecrated flour. 
38. From off. 
The ſea being conſtrained to withdraw from off certain tracts of 
lands, which lay till then at the bottom of it. Woodward, 
Knights, unhors'd, may riſe from off the plain, 
And fight on foot, their honour to regain, 
39. FroM ont. 


The king with angry threatnings from out a window, where he 
was not aſhamed the world ſhould behold him a beholder, commanded 


Dryden . 


Dryden's Æui 


% 


Pope's Statins. 


Addiſon. 


great multitudes of people from Galilee, and 
| Mat. iv. 25. 


Dryden, 


his guard and the reſt of his ſoldiers to haſten their death. Sidney. 

And join thy voice unto the angel-quire, | 

From out his ſecret altar touch'd with hallow'd fire. Milton, 
Now ſhake, from out thy fruitful breaſt, the ſeeds 

Of envy, diſcord, and of cruel deeds. Dryden's An. 
Strong god of. iron, whoſe iron ſceptre ſways 

The freezing North and hyperborean ſeas, 

Terror is thine, and wild amazement, flung 

From out thy chariot, withers ev'n the ſtrong. Dryden. 


40. From out of. 
Whatſoever ſuch princi 
by diſcourſe, and drawn 
earth. 
41. FROM under. 
He, though blind of ſight, 
Deſpis'd, and thought extinguiſh'd quite, 
With inward eyes illuminated, 
His fiery virtue rous'd 


le there is, it was at the firſt found out 


ooker, 


Fro'MwARD. prep. [Fpam and peand, Saxon.] Away 
from; the contrary to the word towards, Not now in 
uſe, 


his death. 
The horizontal needle is continually varying towards Eaſt and 


2. The face, in a ſenſe of cenſure or diſlike: as, a 


hardened front; a fierce front. his is the uſual ſenſe, 
3. Ihe face as oppoſed to an enemy. 
His forward hand, inur'd to wounds, makes way 
Upon the ſharpeſt fronts of the molt tierce. 
4. The part or place oppoſed to the face. 

The acceſs of the town was only by a neck of land: our men 
had ſhot, that thundered upon them from the rampier in front, and 
from the gallies that lay at ſea in flank. OS Bacon, 

5. The van of an army. 
"Twixt hoſt and hoſt but narrow ſpace was left, 
A dreadful interval! and front to front 
Preſented, ſtood in terrible array. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
6. The forepart of any thing, as of a biking, 

Both theſe ſides are not only returns, but parts of the front; and 
uniform without, though ſeverally partitioned within, and are on 
both ſides of a great and ſtately tower, in the midſt of the front. Nacon. 

Palladius adviſeth the front of his edifice: ſhould ſo reſpect the 
South, that in its firſt angle it receive the riſing rays of the Winter 
ſun, and decline a little from the Winter ſetting thereof, Brown, 

The prince bee K. the door, 5 
Poſſeſs d the porch, and on the rt above 
He fix'd the fatal bough. 
One ſees the front of a palace covered with painted 
ferent orders. Ad, 


The moſt conſpicuous part or particular, 
. o FRonT, v. a. [from the noun. 
1. To oppoſe directly, or face to face; to encounter, 
You tour ſhall front them in the narrow lane; we will walk lower: 
if they 'ſcape from your encounter, then they light on us. Shakeſp. 
Can you, when _ have puſh'd out of your gates the very de- 
n 


fender of them, think to front his revenges with eaſy groans. SH. 
Some are either to be won to the ſtate in a faſt and true manner, 


Daniel. 


Dryden's An. 
lars of dif- 
en on Italy. 


or fronted with ſome other of the ſame party that may oppoſe them, | 


and ſo divide the teputation. 
I ſhall /n thee, like ſome ſtaring tzhoſt, : 
With all my wrongs about we. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 


Bacen's Eſſays. 


2. To ſtand oppoſed or overagainſt any place or thing. 


by another prepoſition, | 


om out of the very bowels of — and 


FxoRNE. adj. 


From under aſhes into ſudden flame. Milton's Agoniftes, 
42. FROM within, | 
From within | 
The broken bowels, and the bloated ſkin, 
A buzzing noiſe of bees his ears alarms, Dryden. 


As cheerfully going tewards as Pyrocles went froward FR. 
1 neys 


Weſt; and ſo the dipping or inclining needle is varying up and down, 


towards or fromward' the zenith. : Cheyne, 
Fronbi'ytRous. adj. [ frondifer, Latin.] Bearing | 
leaves. Dig. 
FRONT. v. /. [ frons, Latin; front, French.] 
1. The face. | FE 
His front yet threatens, and his frowns command. Prior. 
They ſtand not front to front, but each doth view 
The other's tail, purſu'd as they | rice Creech's Manilius. 
The patriot virtues that diſtend thy thought, 
Spread on thy front and in thy boſom glow. Thomſon, 


© The ſquat® will be one of the moſt beautiful in kttaly when this 
ſtatue is erected, and a town houſe bullt at one end to font ths 
church that ſtands at the other, Addiſon on Italy: . 
To FRONT. v. #. To ſtand foremoſt; 
I front but in that file; 
| Where others tell ſteps with me. Shakeſprare's Henry VIII. 
Fro'NTAL. 1. . ¶ frontale, Latin; frontal, French.] Any 
external form of medicine to be applied to the fore- 
head, generally compoſed amongſt the ancients of 
coolers and hypnoticks, | 
We may apply intercipients upon the temples of maſtick : Hentalei 
may allo be applied. iſeman's Surgery. 
The torpedo, alive, ſtupefies at a diſtance; but aſter death pro- 


duceth no ſuch effect; which had they retained; they might have 
ſupplied opium, and ſerved as fronta/s in phrenſies. rowns 


Fro'nTATED. adj. [from Frons, Latin.] In botany, 
js mr x leaf of a flower grows broader and broader, 
and at laſt perhaps terminates in a right line: uſed in 
oppoſition to n which is, when the leaves of 
a flower end in a point. Quincy. 

Fro'nTBOX. 2. /. [front and box.] The box in the 
2 from which there is à direct view to the 

age. 6 
8 How vain are all cheſe glories, all our pains, 
Unleſs good ſenſe preſerve what beauty gains! 


That men may ſay, when we 7 "og grace, 
Behold the firſt in virtue, as in face. Pope. 


Fro'NTEv. adj, [from frons.] Formed with a front. 
Part fronted brigades form. Milton: 


Fro'nTIER. x. /. | frontiere, French. ] The marches; 
the limit; the utmoſt verge of any territory; the 


border; properly that which terminates not at the ſea, 
but fronts another country, 


Draw all die inhabitants of thoſe borders away, or plant garriſon's 


Quincy. 


upon all thoſe frontiers about him. Spenſer on Ireland. 
l * my frontiers here keep reſidence, 
That little which is left ſo to defend. Milton. 
Fro'nTiER, Bordering ; conterminous; 


oo 
A place there lies on Gallia's utmoſt bounds; 
Where riſing ſeas inſult the frontier grounds, Addiſon. 
FRo'NTISPIECE., 2. . [ 8 id quod in fronte 
conſpicitur; frontiſpice, French.] That part of any 
building or other body that directly meets the eye. 
With frontiſpiece of diamond and gold | 
Embelliſh'd, thick with ſparkling orient gems ECP 
The portal ſhone. ' Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Who is it has informed us that a rational ſoul can inhabit no te- 
nement, unleſs it has juſt ſuch a ſort of frontiſpiece ? Locke. 
The frontiſpiece of the townhouſe has pillars of a beautiful black 
marble, ſtreaked with white: Addiſon on Italy. 
Fro'NTLEs8. adj. [from front.] Not bluſhing; wanting 
ſhame; void of diffidence. 
Thee, frontleſs man, we follow'd from afar, 
Thy inſtruments of death and tools of war. Dryden's Iliad. 


or vice, though frontle/s, and of harden'd face, 
Is daunted at the fight of awful grace. Dryden. 


Strike a bluſh through fronr/e/3 flattery, ope. 


Fro'NTLET, 2. J. [from frons, Latin; Hunteau, French. } 
A bandage worn upon the forehead. ] 
How now, daughter, what makes that front/er on? You are too 


much of late i“ th frown, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
They ſhall be as froxtlets between thine eyes. Deus. vi. 8. 


To the forehead front/ets were applied, to reſtrain and intercept 

the influx. Wiſeman's Surgery, 

FrxonTRO'oOM. 1. / | front and room.] An apartment in 
the forepart of the houſe. 

If your ſhop ſtands in an eminent ſtreet, the frontrooms are com- 
monly more airy than the backrooms; and it will be inconvenient to 
make the frortroom ſhallow. Maxon. 

Fxok E. adj. | bevrozen, Dutch, frozen.] Frozen. I his 
word is not uſed ſince the time of Milton. | 
The parching air 

Burns frore, and cold performs th' effect of fire. Milton. 
bevrozen, Frozen, Dutch.] Frozen; 
congealed with cold, Obſolete. 

O, my heart-blood is well nigh,frorne I feel, 

And my galage grown faſt to my heel. Spenſer's Pafforals. 
FROST. ». /. [xnopt, Saxon.] 
1. The laſt effect of cold; the power or act of congela- 

tion. 
This is the ſtate of man: to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hopes, to-morrow bloſſoms, 

And bears his bluſhing honours thick upon him; 

The third day comes a f, a killing froft, | 

And when he thinks, good eaſy man, full ſurely 

His greatnels is a ripening, nips his root, 

And then he falls, Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 

When the fro ſeizes upon wine, only the more wateriſh parts are 
congealed: there is a mighty ſpirit which can retreat into itſelf, and 
within its own compaſs lie ſecure from the freezing impreſſion. South. 

2. The appearance of plants and trees ſparkling with 
congelation of dew. | | 
Behold the groves that ſhine with filver 7, 

Their beauty wither'd, and their verdure loſt, Pope's Winter, 
Fro'sTBITTEN. adj. [ret and bitten.] Nipped or 

withered by the froſt. | 

The leaves are too much fro/{birten, —=Mortimer's Huſbandry. 

Fro'sTEv. adj. [from froſt. ] Laid on in inequalities 
like thoſe of the hoar froſt upon plants. 
N The rich brocaded ſilk unfold, 

Where riſing flow'rs grow ſtiff with ed gold. 
Fro'sTILY. adv. | from v.] | 
1. With froſt; with exceſſive cold. 

2. Without warmth of affection. 
Courtling, I rather thou ſhould'ſ utterly 

Diſpraiſe my work, than praiſe it frofily, Ben Yonſon, 
Fro'sTINESS. 1. J. [from frefty.] Cold; freezing cold. 
Fro'sTNAIL, 1. /. | froft and nail.) A nail with a 

0 . [ 5 o 
prominent head driven into the horſe's ſhoes, that it 
may pierce the ice, 

The claws are ſtrait only to take hold, for better progteſſion; as 
a horſe that is ſhod with froftnails. rew's Ce. 


Gay. 


Fro'sTwoRK. #. J. [ froft and work. ] Work in which 


the ſubſtance is laid on with inequalities, like the 
dew congealed upon ſhrubs, 
By nature ſhap'd to various figures, thoſe 
The fruitful rain, and theſe the hail compoſe; 
The ſnowy fleece and curious 2 theſe, 
Produce the dew, and thoſe the gentle breeze, 
Fro'sTY. adj. [from .] | 
1. Having the power of congelation ; exceſſive cold. 
For all my blood in Rome's preat quarrel ſhed, 
For all the fry nights that I have watch'd, 
Be pitiful to my condemned ſons. Shakeſp. Titus Andron, 
The air, if very cold, irritateth the flame, and maketh it burn 
more tiercely; as tire ſcorcheth in T weather, Bacon. 


A gat half-ſtarved with cold and hunger, went out one frofty, 
morning to a bee-hive, L Eftrarge, 


Blackmore, 


2. Chill in affeRtion ; without warinth of kindneſs or 


courage. 
5 N 
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What a / of ſpirited rogue iy this! Shakeſp, Henry NV. 
3. Holry; grey-haired; teſembling froſt, | 
nb EI Pats Mal BG ck 
If it be bani(h'd from the /-o/fy head, 
Where ſhall it find a vide to the earth? : bat. Henry VI. 
FROTH, * ie, Naniſh and 1 | 
1. Spame; foam; the bubbles cauſed in Jiquours by 
agitation.” 
His hideous tail then hurled he about, 
And therewith all enwrapt the nimble thighs 
Of; his ret foamy ſteed. Falr y Quyeen+ 
When wind expireth from under the ſea, as it cauſeth 2 wg 
founding of the water, ſo it cauſeth ſome light motions of bubbles, 
and white circles 0/0. ' Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
Surging waves againſt a ſolid rock, 
Though all to ſhivers daſh'd, th! aflault renew; R 
Vain batt'ry and in roth or bubbles end, Milton's Pur. 41 
The uſeleſs frorh ſwims on the ſurface, but the pearl lies _ 
with a maſs of waters. | Glanville. 
The (catter' ocean flies; ; 4 
Black ſands, diſcolour'd frorh, and mingled mud ariſe, Dryden. 
"They were ee my raging tolly mov d 
When it boil'd up 1 knew not then 1 lov'd, ; 
Yet then lov'd moſt, Dryden's Aurengxtve, 
If now the colours of natural bodies are to be mingled, let 1. 
a little thickened with ſoap, be agitated to raiſe a froth; 8 alter 
that froth has ſtood a little, there will appear, to one that (ha Yi abs 
it intently, various colours every where in the ſurfaces of the bubbles; 
but to one that (hall go ſo far off that he cannot diltinguiſh the ** 
lours from one another, the whole froth will grow n 3 a 
perfect whiteneſs, ; wh _ 
A painter, having finiſhe the picture of a horſe, excepting t e loo . 
froth about his mauth and his biidle; and alter many uuluccelstu 
eſſays, deſpairing to do that to hi, ſatisfaction, 11 a great rage threw 
a ſpunge at it, all beſmeared with the colours, which fortunately 
hitting upon the right place, by one bold ſtroke of chance molt ex- 
aaly dufte the want of (kill in the artitt., Bentley's Sermons. 
2. Any empty or ſenſeleſs ſhew of wit or eloquence, 
3. Any thing not hard, ſolid, or ſubſtantial, 
Who eateth his veal, pig and lamb being fre, 
Shall twice in a week go to bed without broth, Tufſer. 
Jo FroTH, v. v. [from the noun.) To foam; to throw 


out ſpume; to generate ſpume. 
He frets within, frorhs treaſon at his mouth, | 
And ehurns it through his teeth, Dr yden's Don Sebaſtian, 
E.xceſy muddies the beit wit, and only makes it flutter and 75 
high. Grew, 
Fro'rutty, adv, [from frothy.) 
1. With foam; with ſpume. 
2+ In an empty trifling manner. 
Fro'THY, adj. [from fon} 
1. Full of foam, froth, or ſpume. 
"The (ap of trees is of differing natures ſome watery and clear, as 
vines, beeches, pears; ſome thick, as apple»; lome gummy, as 


cherries and ſome frothy, as elms, Bacon, 
Behold a fretby ſubſtance riſe z- 
Ne cautious, or your boltle flies, Swift, 


2. Soft; not ſolid; waking. | 

"Their: bodies are fo folid and hard as you need not fear that bathing 

ſhould make them fr oby. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
3. Vein; empty; trifling, 

What's a voluptuous dinger, and the Ye vanity of diſcourſe 
that commonly attends thefe pompous entertainments ? What is it 
but a mortification to a man of ſenſe and virtue? J. Eftrange. 

Though the principles ot religion were never fo clear and evident, 
yet they may be made ridiculous by vain and frothy men z as the 
gravelt and wileſt perſon in the world may be abuſed by w_ 2 in 
a fool's coat. Tillotſon, 

FROUNCE. ./ A word uſed by falconers for a diſ- 
temper, in which white ſpittle gathers about the 
hawk's bill, | Skinner, 

To Fuou ner. . a, [from the noun.] To frizzle or 
curl the hair about the face, This word was at firſt 
probably uſed in contempt, 


Some frownce their curled hair in courtly guiſe, 
Name prank their wwtts,, and other timely Acht 
heir gay attire, Fatry Queen, 
Some warlike hen muſt be uc either a Novenly bufkin, or an 
orgitturing frownerd head. ebam Seboolmafler, 
Ahus, night oft fee me 11 thy pale carcer, 
"Til civil fuited morn appear ; 
Not trick'd and Raue avs he was wont, 
With the Anick boy to hunt, 
Fro'vay. ad), [A cant word. | 
1. Fevtid ; muſty, 


Milton. 


 Potticoats bn Hoxyy heaps, Swift. 
2, Dim; cloudy. 
When tirit Diana leaves her bed, 
Vapours and ſteamy her looks ditgi ace ; 
\ Jrowny dinty-coloured red 
Fuso her cloudy wrinkled face. Swift, 


FRO'WARD, ad}, [ynampeapy. ] Peeviſh ; ungovein— 
able; angry ; perverſe; the contrary to rorvard, 
The ( e441 pain of mine own heart made me delight to puniſh 
hin, whom | etteemed the chietert let in the way, Sidney. 
She '> not, but model as the dove! 1 8 
She ie not hol, but temperate a4 the morn, Shateſpeare, 
Whole ways are crooked, and they frowurd in Bay paths, 
„et, M. 18. 
Time moveth fo round, that a /rowerd retention of cuitom is 5 
turbulent a thing as innovations Bacon's Kffays, 
'U with prownd men, and fronersd tations too, as tis with 
row children j they 'i be tooner quicted by tear than by any ſeuſe 
of duty. HI 
Mations oveaſion leep, as we kind by the common ule and expe- 
Hence of rocking frown { childien in cradles, Temple, 
2 Kun. d | from frewerd.] Peeviſhly ; per. 
vLerſein. 


1 hid me and was wroth, and he went froward!y in the way of 


. vine 17, 


his heart. 
[from froverd,] Peevillnels ; 


VUA, „. / 
perverleneſs, 
How (mam eee 
Indigntiies does he paty by 
Maud! 


| Junth, 
We'll mutwalls forget 


"The warmth of youth, and froxird of age. Addi], Cate, 
Favu'win, „. / [1 know not the etymology. ] A 


cleaving tool. 
A WWawer of iron for cleaving of lath, 
With mall tor a ſawplt, good hutbavdry hath, 


ace to wrinkles ; to look fern. 


Say, that the eee e Fay, the looks as clear 
A\ morning twiſts 


hey chuſe their iftrate } 
Aud ch a wwe LN be, who . Mall, 

Vi popular att, ain k graver bench 
thay wer Jrew dy ' 
How wow, dagen 
Wh of lats 1h fronts. 
—— —œ—0 16. * 


ol ours daes he ſ mother? how many 
how many attronts does he put up at own 


| Tiger, 
7. FROWN, , , old French, to wrinkle, 
qr. o expre(\ di(pleaſure by contracting the 


wewly walks with dew, Shateſdearc, 


| \ Shut year's Cortoluner, 
what make! that outlet en! 'You — 


« pteity e, when they hat vo need to care 


F R U | 
q . wg * ETA | 
[ row | 
— den. we ee rt. the ſtream below, Nag 
Fzowx. . 7 [from the vetb.] A wrinkled lock; a 
look of diſpleaſure. 


" Cort table ex- 
Patiently endure that frown of fortune, and b ſome no ble 
plolt win ks her bas Knollesi's 7% 7 the Turns. 


stern vengeance yet and hoffile terror ſtand ; 
His dont yet car ee, and his /rotzns command. ah | 
Feo'wnincLy, adv. [from frown.] Sternly ; wit 
a look of CO _ _ | 
What, look'd he frowning/y | 
A countenanee more in ſorrow than in anger. Shak, Ham. 
Fo. v. adj, Muſty ; moſſy, This word is now not 


uſed; but inſtead of it fronzy. 
But if they with thy gotes ſhould yede, 


Or like not of the frowy tede, 
Or with the weeds be glutted. 


Faozk N. part. poſſe of freeze, 
1. Conges ed al ry | 


hat was the watte of war, what fierce alarm! 
Shook Aſia's crown with European arms? 
Ev'n ſuch have heard, if e there be, 1 
Whoſe earth is bounded by the frozen ſea. Dryden's An. 
Fierce Boreas, with his offspring, iſſues forth 
1” invade the frozen waggon ot the North, Nryd. Ovid. 
A cheerful blaze aroſe, and by the fire a : 
They warm'd their frozen feet, and dry'd their wet attire, 


| Dryden's Fluxwer and Leaf. 
2. Chill in affection. 


Againſt whom was the fine frozen knight, 1 6 in deſpair; but 
his armour naturally repreſenting ice, and all his furniture lively 
anſwering theteto, Much. 
Be not ever He,, co; ; 
One beam of love will ſoon deſtroy 


Spenſer's Paſtorals, 


And melt that ice to floods of joy. Carew, 
3+ Void of heat or appetite, 
Even here, where frozen chaſtity retires, 
Love finds an altar for forbidden fires. ' Pope. 


F. R. S. Fellinv of the Royal Secirty. 
Who virti profeſs h 
Shine in the dignity of F. R. S. : 2 Pope. 
FaucTi'riRoVWS, ad, [ ſrudtifer, Latin.) Bearing fruit. 
Ainſworth, 
To FRUC'TTIFY. v. a. [ frufifier, French.] To make 
fruitful; to fertiliſe. 0 5 
The legal levies the ſovereign raiſes are as vapours which the ſun 
exhales, which (all down in ſweet ſhowers to fru&ify the earth. 
Heels Vocal Foreſt. 
Wheree'er ſhe looks, behold ſome ſudden birth, | 
Adorus the trees, and et the earth, Granville, 
To Frv'crtyy. L. u. To bear fruit. 

It watereth the heart, to the end it may Hudiſy; maketh the 
virtuous, in trouble, full of magnanimity and courage; as ſerveth as 
a molt approved remedy againſt all doleful and heavy accidents which 
befal men in this preſent life, Hooker, 

"Thus would there nothing fru&tify, either near or under them, 
the lun being horizontal tothe poles Brown. 
FrucTiFica'tion. . /. [from frudify.] The act of 
conſing or of bearing fruit; fecundation; fertility. 

That the ſap doth 8 riſe in the Spring, to put the plant 
in a Capacity of fruttHficathon, e that hath beheld how many gallons 
of water may be drawn from a birch-tree, hath ſlender reaſon to 
doubt, Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Fu ver Os. adj. [ frufrenx, French; from fruity.) 
Fruitſul; fertile; 1mpregnating with fertility, 

Apples of price, and plenteous ſheaves of corn 
Ot interlac'd occur; and both imbibe 
Fitting congenial juice, fo rich the ſoil, 
| So much does fru&wous moiſture o'erabound ! Phillips. 
FRU'GAL. adj, [| frugalic, Latin; frugal, French. ] 
"Thrifty; ſparing; parſimonious; not prodigal; not 
profuſe; not laviſh, To 
Reaſoning, I oft admire, 
How nature wiſe and f/ryga/ could commit 
Such difpraporiions, with ſuperfluous hand 
So many nobler bodies to create, | 


Creater ſo manitold to this one uſe, Milton, 
Aud wing'd purveyors his arp hunger fed 
With /ruga/ (craps of fleſh and maſlin bread, Harte, 


It through mitts he ſhoots his ſullen beams, 
Fr»gal of light, in looſe and ſtraggling fireams, 
Suſpect a driſling day. | Dvyden's I'trgil, 
Fa uA. v. adv, [from frugal.) Parſimoniouſſy; 
ſparingly; thriftily. 
ean time young Paſimond his marriage prefs'd, 

Aud /-xgelly reloly'd, the charge to ſhun, 

"To join his brother's bridal with his own. Di yden. 
Fu uU Tv. . J | frugalite, French; frugalitas, Lat.] 
Thrift; parſimony ; good huſbandry. 

As lor the general fort of men, fr»ga/iry may be the cauſe of 
drinking water; tor that is no ſmall ſaving, to pay nothing for one's 


Mink, Bacon, 
Frugality and bounty too, 12 
Waller. 


Thoſe diff" ring virtues, meet in vou. 

In this frvyga/iry of your praiſes, ſome things 1 cannot omit. 
Dr yden's Fables, Dedication, 

The boundaries of virtues are indiviſible lines: it is impoſſible to 
march up cloſe to the trontiers of fiugality, without entering the 
territories of parſimony, Av buthnot's Yoln Bull. 


Faucr'rtRovs, adj. ¶ frihifer, Latin.) Bearing fruit, 
. infaverth, 

FRUIT, „/ [ fu, Latin; fruyth, Welſh; frat, 
French. | 

1. Hhe produdt of a tree or plant in which the ſeeds are 
contained, | 


"The ftrawherry grows underneath we netite, 
And wholefome berries thrive and ripen beſt, 


Neighbour'd by /x/t of baſer quality, Shateſp. Henry v. 
2. That part of a plant which is taken for food. © 
By 3 of that fruit ſorbid, 
it 


Where they fought knowledge, they did error find. Davie 
See how the riling /+ wit the gardens crown, | 
Umbibe the fun, and make his light their own. Blackmore, 


3. Production. 


* rot ot the ſpit is in all goodneſs and righteouſneſs, and 

truth, i ; ] +» V. 9. 

4. Ihe N of the womb; the young of any animal, 
Can't bon their reck'nings keep? the, ume compute, 

When their twol'n bellies (hall ealarge the t. 


5+ Advantage gained by any enterpriſe or conduR, 
What is become of all Ne king of ed victories? Where 


ave the et them at this day? Or of what benefit will they 
de to polterity ? SW. 
Another et, from conſidering things in themſelves, will e, 
ms _ neg. * his thoughts in that wethod which will 
de moſt agreeable to the nature of the thi to hi 6 
hon of hn ge it luggeſts to him. e eas, .s nas 
6. 'The efte& or conſequence of any aRian, 
She bluthed when the cantiderced the efke&t ot granting ; (he was 
pale when ite remembered the Fee denying. Signy 
They alt eat of the ei, Uber own way. 1 e 


Lecke, 


toe her Pew Je. Xing Lear. 
Never j wardle Fowen, w 5 | 


Fx vH AGE. n ſe ¶ ſruitage, French] Fruit valleMug 


In his half-clos'd eyes ; g 


FRVUiirurARER. u. 


8 . "Ul Mortimer 
FRu'tT:raRtNG, adj, [ fritit and bedy.] (wig 
K. „eee ror Rt 


They ſoon might be corrupted ; i} F 


I did fight with one Sampſon Stockfiby u frutrerer, yay 
Gray's-inft, | \" Sha ſpeare's Her — 
Walnuts (e fÞ#?rrer's hand in Autumn ſtain gut 
Blue plumbs and juicy pears augment his gain. 6 
Fx ur ER Y. 2. / | fruiterie, French. 
1, Fruit colleRively taken. 
Ott, notwitliſtanding all thy care 
To help thy plants, on the ſmall fruftery 
Exempt from ills, an oriental blait 
Diſaftrous flies. Pit: 
2. A fruit-loft ; a tepoſitory far fruit. {6 


Fx uITT UL. adj. | fruit ans 


2. Actually bearing fruit. 


3. Prolifick; childbearing; not barren, 


Sardy:, | 


F RU 


various fruits. vl ? 

\ In heav'ndhe trees Hou e ieee 
Of life ambroſſal ige bear, and vines 4. * 

| Yield nectarr In 15300) a b e "tton's Paragy} 

N Greedily they pluck ! ũ „ „„ * 

The frui fait to fight, like, that ; a 

| Near that bituminous lake where 8 * 1 

What is more ordinary with hem than the taki; init toy, © 

Cult. tor the Wh, of their wok?“ 2 1” M 

| . nt nnd bearer;]'q That which. 
produces fruit. : 


| Wy Jt yd bs, 
Trees, eſpecially frad/Gearer, are offer gr with, 


4 
TY" 
1 


quality of producing uit, F 

By this way graſt trees bf different kinds ©, © yak | 
fruitbearing trees on thoſe that b ar, hot. 225 M. i f 
RUITERER, 2. /. | friatier, French. ] One who trade, 
in fruit. 757 l 


J.] | 
1, Fertile; abundantly Lows VE liberal of 
product. Fe 
If Le continued cruel, he could no more ſuſtain his life than the 
earth remain fruitful in the ſun's continual abſence, Sid 
; The Earth, | * 
Though in compariſon of Heav'n, ſo ſmall, 
Nor gliſt'ring, may of ſolid good contain 
More plenty than the ſun that barren ſhines, 
Whoſe virtue on itſelf works no effect, 
But in the fruitful earth. Ml 
| Adonis“ gardens, 
I bat one day bloom'd, and fruitful were the next, Shale, 


Hear, Nature, hear ; dear goddeſs, hear a father! 
Suſpend thy purpoſe, it thou did'ſt intend | 
Li, 1 —1 eee Jruitful : * 
nto her womb convey ſteriſity. eſpeare': Kin 
Male he created As but thy conſort 4 bn, 
Female for race; then bleſs'd mankind, and ſaid, 
Be frvitful, multiply, and fill the Earth ; 
Subdue it, and throughout dominion hold. Mita 

] have copied Nature, making the youths amorous and the dim. 
ſels fruitful. Fay Preface to the What d jc call l. 
4+ Plenteous; abounding in any thing. 

While you, my lord, the rural ſhades admire, ? 
And from Britannia's publick poſts retire, 
Me into foreign realms my fate conveys, 
Through nations frxitful of immortal lays. 
Fav'tteuLLY, adv. [trom fruitftd. 

1. In ſuch a manner as to be s > 
How facred ſeeds of ſea, and air, and earth, 
And purer fire through univerſal night, 
And empty ſpace did fruirfully unite. 
2, Plenteouſly ; abundantly, 
You have many opportunities to cut him off: if your will wat 
not, time and place will be fruitfully offered. Shakeſpeare, 
Fruitfully abound. 
FrutTFULNESS, 2. %. [from fruitful.] 
1. Fertility; fecundity ; plentiful production. 

Neither can we aſcribe the ſame fruitfulneſe to any part of hs 
earth, nor the ſame virtue to any plant thereon growing, that 
had before the flood. : Raleigh! 15 
2. . he quality of being prolifick, or bearing many 

ren 


Ai. 


R:Jcomera, 


The goddeſs, preſent at the match ſhe made, 
So bleſs'd the bed, luch fruirfulneſs convey'd, 

That ere ten moons had ſharpen'd either horn, 

To crown their bliſs, a lovely boy was born. Dq. Oi 
3. Exuberant abundance, | . 

The remedy of fruitfulneſs is eaſy, but no labour will bah de 
contrary : | will like and praiſe ſome things in a young With 
which yet, if he continues in, I cannot but jultly hate him for. 

| Ben Fonſon's Diſcourin. 


Fru'tTGROVES, me / e and groves. Shades, o 
ru 


cloſe plantations of fruit trees, 
The faithful flave, 


Pope't Oh 

FRUUTION. 2. /. [ fruer, Lada.) Enjoyment; pd 
ſeſſion ; pleaſure given by poſſeſſion or uſe. 

ati 


sfied either with Aten © 
Hart 


Cannot fo great a gn! receive, 
ranger leave. 


1 

The nymph muit find new charms to be enjoy'd. 
Affliction generally difables a man from purluu W 
iction be on bis 3%) 


. | . 

Fav'ttIve, adj, [from the noun.] Enjoying . a 
ing; having the power of enjoyment. A * 

A ee 8 | 105 

To whet vu longings for fraitive or experimental ker 8. 

it is reſerved among the prerogatives of being in he. 375 

how happy we thall be, when there, 

Fau'tti.a88, adj. [from fruct.] 

1. Barren of fruit; not bearing fruit, make 
| The Spaniards of Mexico, for the firlt forty years». could ur 1 
our kind of wheat bear ſeed ; but it grew up 35 _ a" 1165 
and was fruitleſs. N g's 
2. Vain; productive of no advantage; idle; unprob 

O! let me not, quoth he, return again 
Back to the world, whoſe joys to 7e are 3 
But let me here for ay in peace remainy.. „nd 
Or ftraightway on that lai long voyage fare. Sperſer's 
Serpent! we might have ſpat'd out coming hither 3 Aa 
Fruity to me, though fret be here t' excels ; 
The other is for entirely waving all ſearches into a 100 
relation to this controverſy, ar being either geedleſs ot. Matt 


quit! 18 


3. Having no offspring. © 
Upon my head they plac'd a fruitleſs crowns 
And but a batten ſceptre in my trie: 


| arrer as Ma® 
No iu of wake luerding, * 16041 


— 
* Ma , 4 
0 4 1 

* 8 


A ned.. OY wars agar Errours, 
indly deter Itk'd, and fruitle/ty ivin? ; 
N ee by thoſe words deſign d, Dryden. 
What friex | . As and time.] | Ihe Autumn 3 
g de ume for Baker 


＋ U Yi tree.) A tree of that 
ind whoſe pt 


value ariſes from the fruit pro- 
bleſſed ou vows 


ruittree tops: Shakeſpeare. 


" frulttrees in a de. Neb. ix. 25. 
— * of rich fruittrees. erown'd, 7 
Al bel branches hide the lofty mond. tn _ JPaller 
F LNTA/CIOU s. adj. [from frumentum, Latin.] Made 
gUMBNTA't 7˙ U 

of grain. 

Hurt fe ße boiled in milk. 
made i 1. 4 0 To mock . to browbeat. Sinner. 
. Ainſworth, 


75 FausH. V. as [ froifer, 


or cruſh. 


65 frumentum, corn, Latin.] Food 


Hanmer, 
I like thy armour well; 


a lock the rivets all 
v1 ru er of it. Shakeſpeare's Troiluz and Creſſida. 


, [from the verb.] A ſort of tender horn 
Favs e, in the middle of the ſole, and at ſome 
that grow the toe: it in into rg NG 

he heel, in the form of a fork. 
AL Fafrier's Die. 
FrusTRA/NEOUS- adj. [ frrfira, Latin.] Vain; uſeleſs; 


. without advantage. : 
un _— being ſo fruftraneous, and the demonſtrations to 
el 


oon l 
Ane wells digged, vineyards |, 
bundance. 


8 Dit. 


French.) To break, bruiſe, | To F 


So hen with crackling flames a cauldron. t- 


The bubbling waters from the bottom riſe ; 
Above the brims they force their tiery wa 


5 g [ 
Black vapours climb aloſt, and cloud the 7 Ded. An. 
3. To melt with heat. 5 | l | 
Spices and rams about them melting y, | 
Ang, phenix | ke, in that rich neſt they die. Walley. 


4+ To be agitated like liquour in the pan on the fire. 
Oil of ſweet almonds, newly draum with ſygar, and a little ſpice, 
ſpread upon bread toaſted, is an excellent nouriſher; but chen, to 
+ keep the oil ſrom ig in the ſtomach, drink mild beer after it. | 
1 ra © + Bactr'i Natural Hiftory. 
Where no ford he finds, no water ritt... | 
Nor billows with unequal murtnurs roar, 
But ſmoothly ſlide along, and ſwell the har, 
That courſe he ſteer d. U Dryden t An. 
Fr. . /. [from the verb.] A diſh of things fried. 


Fu v INA N. . r [fryand par.] The veſſel in which 
meat is roaſted on the fire. 


If I paſs by fea, I may chance to ſall from the fiyingpan into the 


fire. | Howel's Vocal Foreſt. 
We underſtand by out of the chung pan into the fire, that things 
go from bad to worſe, ' Iftrange. 


A freeman of _— has the privilege of diſturbing a whole ſtreet 
with the twanking of a braſs kettle or a fryingpat. Addiſon. 
0 Fus. v. . To put off; to delay by falſe retences ; 
to cheat, It is generally written fob. See Fog. 

A hundred mark is a long lone for a poor lone woman to bear ! 
and I have borne, and borne, and borne, and have been Jubb'd off 
and fub5'd off from this day to that day, that it is a ſhame to be 
thought on. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

Fus. 2. /. A plump chubby boy. Ainſworth, 
Fu'caTeD. adj. [ futatus, Latin \ 
1. Painted; diſguiſed with paint. 
2. Diſguiſed by falſe ſhow, | 
FUCUS. x. ſ. [Latin.) Paint for the face, Not now 
in uſe.. | 

Women chat 


| "07 hat nav mak Boclt be Of Fucus this, and fucus that. Ben Jon ſon. 
ſo perſpicuous, it is a marvel t Thoſe who paint for debauchery ſhould have th 
he contrary 10 fer e who paint for debauchery ſhould have the fucu pulled off, 
rcalouſl eQted in a cauſe that has neither truth nor any 1 and the coarſeneſs underneath diſcobered. Tera p ullier. 
e ah withdraws his fruſtrancoui baffled kindneſſes, and] To Fu'DDLE. v. a, [Of unknown etymology.] To 
e 


of endeavouring to ſtroke a tyger into a lamb, or to 
ſees = dale out of his colour. . South, 
g [ fruftror, Latin; fruftrer, Fr.] 
diſappoint ; to baulk. 


It is an axiom of nature, that natural deſire cannot 1 be 


ooker, 
f _ 1 ſurvive, 


To mock the expectations « the world ; 
rate prophecies, and to raze out 
1 i Shakeſpeare's Henry IV, 
Stern look'd the find, as Fruſtrate of his will; 


Not half ſuffic'd, and greedy yet to kill, Dryden, 
Not more almighty to reſiſt our might, 
Than wiſe to fruſtrate all our plots and wiles. Milton. 


ke null ; to nullify. 
” 1 of parliament which 5 all his lands to the queen, did 


and fruſtrate all ſuch conveyances. Spenſer, 
pn — thou haſt aveng d 
Supplanted Adem; and by vanquiſhing | 
Temptation, haſt regain'd loſt paradiſe, 
And fruſtrated the conquelt fraudulent. Milton. 


of the motive may of itſelf perhaps contri- 
rendering it liable to be ſuſpected 
Atterbury. 


The peculiar ſtrength n 
bute to fruſrate the efficacy of it, 
by him to whom it is addrefled. 

r adj, [from the verb. ] 


1. Vain; ineffectual; uſeleſs ; unprofitable. 
He is drown'd | 
Whom thus we ſtray to find, and the ſea mocks _ 
Our fruftrate ſearch on lknd, 8 hakeſp. Tempeſt . 
The tuler of the province of Judea being by Julian buſied in 
the te- ediſying of this temple, flaming balls of fire iſſuing near the 
foundation, and oft conſuming the wotkmen, made the enterprize 
fruſtrate, | | Raleigh's Hiftory. 
All at once employ their thronging darts; 
But out of order thrown, in air they join, 
And multitude makes fruſtrate the deſign, 
2. Null; void. | 
Few things are fo reſtrained: to any one end or purpoſe, that, the 
ſame being extind, they ſhould forthwith utterly become fg 
a er. 
FrvsTRA'TION, 3. /. ¶ fruſtratio, Latin; from frftrate.] 
Diſappointment; deteat. | 
In Hates notoriouſly irrellgious, a ſecret and irreſiſtible power 
countermands their deepeſt projects, ſplits their counſels, and [mites 
their molt refined policies with fruſtration and a curſe, : South, 
Fav'srk \TIVE, adj, {from fruſtrate.) Fallacious; diſ- 
appointing, 99) | Ainſworth. 
PrusTRATORY, adj, [from fruſtrate.] That which 
makes any Ws void; that which vacates any 


4 


Dryden's Ovid. 


geil at arns $136 ' 4 

artolus ins this to afruſtatory appeal. ſyliffe. 

FRUSTUM, „. 1 1 A piece cut off from a 
regular figure. A term of ſcience,” | 


Far, x. 2 [from froe, foam, Daniſh. _ Skinner, 


1. The ſwarm of little | fiſhes juſt produced . the 
pawn, 


They come to us, but as love draws; 
Ile (wallows us, and never chaws ; 
2 him, as by chain'd ſhot, whole ranks to die; 
He is the tyrant pike, and we the fry. 
Forthwith the ſounds ah ſeas, each creek and bay, 
ith fry innumerable Würth, and ſhoals | 
hih, that with their fins and ſhining ſcales 
Glide under the green wave in fculls, that oft 
> Bank the mid-ſea. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
WA auglet had the hap to draw up a very little fiſh from among 


L' Eftrange. 


So cloſe behind ſome promontory lie 
he huge leviathant, © attend their-prey; 
Ad give no Chace, but ſwallow in the fry, 
We uch through their gaping jaws miſtake the way. Dryden. 
0 ny 


ſwarm of animals; or i 
young people in contempt. 
we fig of theſe rakehell e up in 3 
""any, are their kern continually ſupplied and maintained. 


Them before the fry of: children Tac. 

& 7 wanton ſports and childith mirth did play, 
d to the maidens ſounding timbrels ſung. 
aw me no conitellations there, 

dez nor goat, nor bull, nor bear; 

vr any of that monſtrous 

animals that ſtock the (ky. 


ne of contempt. Collier on Pride, 
1 A kind of ſieve. bs es 


dreſſeth the duſt from malt, by running it th 


h a fan or 


DO FRY, H fro, Lo rio, W. IM; fc, Kt.] 
Totes, Et. Fe. Welſh; frijct, Erle, 
7 3 why roaſting it in a pan on the fire. 


in a pan on the fire, 
alan of lire, 


Spenſer on Ireland. | 


Fairy Queen. | 


make drunk. 
The table floating round, 


And pavement faithleſs to the fuddled feet. thomſon, 
To Terz: 1 45 To drink to exceſs; 

en will be whoring and fuddling on ſtill. L' Fftrange. 
FURL. =. % [from fin; fire, F 


rench } The matter or 
aliment of fire. | 


This ſhall be burning and Fel of fire. If. ix. 5. 
This ſpark will prove a raging fire, 
If wind and fue i de ght to feed it with. Shak. H. VI. 


Mov'd by my charms, with them your love may ceaſe ; 
And as the ue ſinks, the flame decreaſe. 


'To Fu'sL, v. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To feed fire with combuſtible matter. 
And yet ſhe cannot waſte by this, 
Nor long endure this torturing wrong; 
For more corruption needleſs is, 
To ee ſuch a fever long. 


ever, alas! the dreadful name 
That 


Prior. 


Fuels the inſernal flame. 
c The fuel'd chimney blazes wide. 
2. To ſtore with firing. | 
Some are plainly economical, as that the ſeat be well watered, 
and well fuelled, Watton's Architecture. 
FUEILLEMORTE, . /. [French.) Corruptly pro- 
nounced and written philomot. | 


Cooley. 
Thomſon's Autumn. 


Autumn. 


Fuca'ciovs. adj. | fugax, fugacis, Latin.] Volatile, 
Fuca'ciousness. ay; gar, Latin. Volatility; 


the quality of flying away. 
Fuca'ciry. . 4 [ fugax, Latin. ] 
1. Volatility; quality of flying away. 

Spirits and ſalts, which, by their fugacity, colour, ſmell, taſte, 
and divers experiments that I purpoſely made to examine them, were 
like the ſalt and ſpirit of urine and foot. | Boyle, 

2. Uncertainty ; inſtability. __ 
FuGH. iuterj. | apes. from @w.] An expreſſion of 
abhorrence. Commonly fob. | 

A very filthy fellow: how odiouſly he ſmells of his country garlick ! 

ugh, how he ftinks of Spain! Dryd. Don Sebaſtian, 
FU'GITIVE. adj. [ fugitif, French; fugitivus, Latin. ] 
1, Not tenable ; not to be held or detained. | 
Our idea of infinity is a growing and fugitive idea, till in a 
boundleſs progreſſion, that can ſtop no where. 1. 
Happineſs, object of that waking dream, 
Which we call life, agg rar fugitive theme 
Of my N verſe, ideal ſhade, 
Notional good, by fancy only made. 
2, Unſteady; unſtable; not durable, 
3. Volatile; apt to fly away. 1 

The more tender and fugitive parts, the leaves, of many of the 
more ſturdy vegetables, tall off for want of the ſupply from beneath : 
thoſe only which are more tenacious, making a ſhift to ſubſiſt without 
ſuch recruit. | codward's Natural Hiſtory.” 

4. Flying; running from danger. 
V!hilſt yet with Parthian blood 1 is warm, 
The fugitive Parthians follow. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
The Trojan chief 
| Thrice fugitive about Troy wall, Milton, 
5. Flying from duty; falling off. 
Can a frgitive daughter enjoy herſelf, while her 2 hs 


Prier. 


in 
tears ? . as 
6. Wandering ;. runnagatez vagabond, 

The moſt malicious ſurmiſe was countenanced by a libellous pam- 

phlet of a gt ive (>; jor _— ten. 
Fv'crrivs. 1. /. [from the adjective.] | 
1. One who runs from his ſtation or duty, 

Unmarried men are beſt friends, beſt maſters, beſt ſervants, but 
not always beſt ſubjects; for they are light to run away, and almoſt 
all fugitives are of that condition, Bacon. 

Back to thy puniſhment, 
Falſe fugitive! and to thy ſpeed add wings, 
Leſt with a whip of ſcorpions 1 purſue 
Thy ling'ring. Milton's Paradiſe Loft 
We underſtand by ſome fugitives that he hath commanded 
The generals to return with victosy, or expect 


A ſhameful death. Derham's Sophy. 


uniſhment, 
Too many, being men of good inheritance, are fled beyond the 


ſeas, where they live under princes which are her majeſty's profeſſed 
enemies; and converſe and are conſederates with other traytors and 


fugitives there er Spenſer on Ireland. 
Your royal highneſs is too great and too juſt, either to want or to 
receive the homage of rebellious fr;girives, Dryden. 
3. One hard to be caught or detained. 
What muſe but his can Nature's beauties hit, 
Or catch that airy fagitive, call'd wit. Harte. 


Fu'crrrivsness. . / [from frgitive,] 


| 1. Volatility; ſugacity, 


, 
Donne. 


Fueillemurte colour ſignifies the colour of withered leaves in | 


Res | 


2. One who takes ſhelter under another power from | 


B:U:l 


- That divers ſalts, emerging upon the analyſis of many oofcretess 
are very volatile, is plain from che fugitiven;/s of lalt and of 
| hartſhorn attending in diſtillation, f * 


Beyle. 

2. Inſtability ; uncertainty, | 3 + 
FUGUE. . . French; from e, Latin.] In mu- 
fick, ſome point conſiſting of four, tive, ſix, or any 
other number of notes begun by ſome one ſirg's part, 
and then ſeconded by a third, fourth, fifth and fxth 
part, if the compoſition conſiſts of ſo many; repecting 
the fame or ſuch like notes, ſo that the ſeveral parts 


follow. þ Harris. 

The reports and fygres hive an agreement with the figures in 

rhetorick of repetition and traduction. Bacon“: Nat, H. 

The ſkilful organiſt plies his grave and fancied deſcant in lotty 

Fugue. Miltan on Education. 
His volant touch 


Inftin through all proportions, low and high; 
Fled, and purſu'd tranſverſe the reſonant fugze. 


Milian. 
Long has a race ot heroes fill'd the tags, | 
That rant by note, and through the gamut rage ; 
Ia ſongs and airs expreſs their martial firt, | 
Combat in trills, a id in a frame expire., Addiſon 
Fu',ctMENT. #: fo | fulcimen, fulcimentum, Latin. 


That on which a body reſts, which acts or is act 
upon at each end, as a balance or a lever. 
The power that equiponderates with any weight, muſt have the 


ſame proportion unto it, as there is betwixt their ſeveral diſtances 
from the centre or fulciment, Wilkins, 


To Fur Ii. v. a. [ full and ll. 


1. To fill till there is no room for more. This ſenſe is 
now not uſed, | a . 
Six gates i' th city; with maſſy ſtaples, 
And ee e and fulfilling bolts, ' 
e 


Sparre up the ſons of Troy. hak. Troil. and C da, Prol. 


| 2. To anſwer any prophecy or promiſe by performance. 


They knew him not, nor yet the voices of the prophets which are 
read every ſabbath-day, they have ful filled them in EEE him. 
. 5 Ads, xiil. 27. 
The fury bath'd them in each other's blood; 
Then, having fin'd the fight, exulting flies, 
And bears fulfilled her promiſe to the ſkies. Dryden's Ain. 
3. To anſwer any purpow or deſign, | 
| Here nature ſeems f | pal in all her ends. Milt. Par. Left, 
4. To anſwer any deſire by compliance ot gratification. 
If on my wounded breaſt thou drop'ſ a tear, 
Think for whoſe ſake my breaſt that wound did bear; 
And faithfully my laſt deſires fulfil; ; 
| As l rm my cruel father's will: Dryden's Ovid. 
54 To anſwer aty law by obedience. 
Love worketh no ill to his neighbour; therefore love is the fu 
filling of the law. Rom. xiii. 10. 
This I my glory atcount 
My exaltationz and my whole delight, 
That thou in me well:pleas'd declar'ſ thy will 
Fulfill d, which to H is all my bliſs. Milton's Par. La. 
FulrRA'UGHT, a [fall and fraugbt.] Fully ſtored, 
Thy fall hath left a kind of blot 
To mark the Cie. man, the beſt endu'd, 
With ſome ſuſpicion. „ Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Fu'LGENCY. 2. J. ¶ fulgens, Latin, ] Splendour; glitter. 


Fu'L ENT. adj, [ fulgent, Latin.] Shining; dazzling; 
exquiſitely bright. 

As from a clowd his o «gent head, | 

And ſhape ſtar-bright, appear'd. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 

The illumination is not ſo bright and fu/gent as to obſcure or ex- 

tinguiſh all perceptibility of reaſon, | ,  More's Divine Dial. 

FU GID. adj, ¶ fulgidze, Latin.] Shining; glittering ; 
azzling. 5 ER 

Fur c1'virY, v. / [from fulgid.] Splendour; dazzling 

Fu't.couR. 2. /. [ /algor, Latin.) Splendour; dazzling 

brightneſs like that of lightning. 

Glow-worms alive project a luſtre in the dark; which fi gour, 

* notwithſtanding, odafath after death. | Brown. 

When I ſet my eyes on this ſide of thihgs, there ſhines ſrom them 


ſuch an intellectual fu/gour, that methinks the very glory of the 
Deity becomes viſible through them. More. 
Ful.cURA'TION. 1. / [ filgiratio, Latin.] The act of 
lightening. 5 
Fu'LHAM. 1. . A cant word for falſe dice. Hanmer. 
Leet vultures gripe thy guts, for gourd and Fuibam's hold, 
And high and low beguile the rich and poor. Shakeſpeare. 


Fuli'citnous. adj, [ fuliginenx ſe, French, fuligingſus, 
Latin.] Sooty; ſmoky. 
Burrage hath an excellent ſpirit to repreſs the fu/iginous vapours 
of duſky melancholy, and ſo cure madneſs. | Bacon. 
Whereas hiſtory ſhould be the torch of truth, be makes her in 
divers places a f/iginons link of lies. : oel. 
FulLI MARKT. 2. /. [This word, of which Skinner ob- 
ſerves that he found it only in this paſſage, ſeems to 
mean the ſame with /oar.] A kind of ſinking ferret. 
The fichat, the /«/imar/, and the ferret, live upon the face, and 
within the bowels of the earth, Walton's Angler. 
FULL. adj. [pulle, Saxon; vol, ater} 
1. Replete; without vacuity; having no ſpace void. 
Better is an handful with quietneſs, than both the hands ui with 
travel and vexation of ſpirit.  Feel,iv. 6. 


Valley full of chariots. . 
The trees of the Lord are full of ſap. ſulmt. 
Where all mult A or not coherent be. Pope. 
2. Aboundihtg in any quality good or bad. 

With pretence ſrom Strephon her to guard, | 

He met her full, bit fi of warefulneſs, Sidney. 
You ſhould tread a courſe 

Pretty and f/l of view. Shakeſpeare's Cymleline. 


Followers, who make themſelves as trumpets of thecommendation 
of thoſe they follow, are full of inconvenience; they taint buſineſs 
through want ol ſecrecy, and export honour from a man, and make 
him a return in envy. | acen, 

That muſt be our cure, 
To be no more; ſad cure; for who would loſe, 
Though u of pain, this intellectual being, 
Thoſe thoughts that wander through eternity ? 
Gay religion's full of apr 97; gold. 
In that ſweet leaſon, as in bed I lay, 
T turn'd my weary fide, but till in vain, 

Though fl of youthful health and pain. Dryder. 

He is full of wants which he cannot ſupply, and compaſſed about 
witli infirmities which he cannot remove. Tillotſon. 

From yon bright heaven our author fetch'd his fire, 
And paints the paſſions that your eyes iuſpire ; 
Full of that flame, his tender ſcenes he warme, 
And frames his goddeſs by your matchleſs charms. Granv. 


3. Stored with any thingy well ſupplied with any thing. 
Full of da was hey ö 
Two ages paſt, he liv'd the third to ſee, 


Milton. 


1 Milton, 


1 


T. cel. 


4+ Plump ; ſaginated ; fat. 


A gentleman of a / body having broken his 
wourd inflamed. - a | 


5. Saturated ; ſated. 


\:in dy a fall, the 
Wj man's Surgery» 


fallow, or come in one after another in the fame 
manner, the leading parts ſtill flying beſore thoſe that 


Fi 


1 am 


JI of the burnt offerings of rams. Wa. l. 11. 

1 — of ſcenes ind of relieves the eye, before it be 
full of the ſame object. ; oh? Bacon. 
6, Crowded with agar to the imagination or memory. 
Every one Je l of the miracles done by cold baths on decayed 

and weak conſtitutions. _ 5 
7. That which fills or makes ſull; large! great in effect, 
Water digeſteth a fu// meal ſooner than any liquor, Arbuthn, 

8, Complete; ſuch as that nothing further is deſired or 


wanted, 


"That day had ſeen the Jul accompliſhment 
Of all his Som 5 Daniel's Civil Mar. 
What remains 45 
But up and enter now 3 full bliſs ? Milton, 


he gave ſul credit 
as faſt as occa» 
att, Caterhiſm. 


Being tried at that time only with a promiſe, h 
to that promiſe, and till gave evidence of his hidelity 
| ſions were offered, Hammond's Pr 
Ahe reſurrection of Jeſus from the dead hath given * 
Full alſurance of anothef lite, Tillotſon. 
Complete without abatement; at the utmoſt degree. 
At the end of two /i years Pharaoh dreamed. Geng/is. 
After hard riding plunge the horſes into water, and allow them to 
drink as they pleaſe z but gallop them /, ſpeed, to warm the water 
in their bellies, Swift's Direct. to the Groom, 
10. Containing the whole matter; expreſling much, 
Where my expreſſions are not ſo full as his, either our language or 
my art were defeQtive z but where mine are fuller than hls, they are 
but the impreſſions which the often reading of him have left [ang 
my thoughts, . N _ 
Should a man go about with never ſo ſet ſtudy to deſcribe ſuch a 
natural form of the year before the deluge as that which is at preſent 
eſtablithed, he could ſcarcely do it in ſo tew words, fo fit and proper, 


fo full and expreſs, ward, 
11, Strong: not faint ; not attenuated, 

1 did never know fo fi// a voice iſſue from ſo empty a heart ; but 

the empty veſſel makes the guns ſound. Shakeſpeare. 


Barrels placed under the floor of a chamber, make all noiſes in the 


ſame more / and reſounding, 
Dryden taught to join 
The varying verſe, the ul reſounding line, 
12. Mature; perfect, - 
In the ſultanry of the Mamalukes, faves reigned over families of 
free men; and much like were the caſe, if you ſuppoſe a nation, 
where the cuſtom were that aſter / age the ſons thould expulſe their 


Pope, 


failiers out of their poſſeſſions. Bacon, 
$0 law appears imperfect, and but given 
With ahh. to reſign them in ui time 
Up to a better covenant, Milton, 


2 Theſe thoughts 
Full counſel muſt mature, 5 _ Milton. 
13. IE to the moon.] Complete in its orh, 
owards the Tu, moon, as he was coming home one mornings, he 
felt his legs favlter, Wiſeman's Surgery. 
14. Not continuous, or a full ſtop, 
Therewith he ended, making a f point of a hearty ſign, Sid. 
15. Spread to view in all dimenſions. 
„in about the end of the third century, I do not remember to 
have ſeen the head of a Roman emperor drawn with a lace: 


they always appear in profile, Addiſon on Medals, 
Full. . /. | from the I) 
1. Complete meaſure ; freedom from deficiency, 
When we return, 


We'll ſee thoſe things affected to the /,. bal. Hen. VI. 
He liked the pomp and abſolute authority of a general well, and 
preſerved the dignity of it to the . Clarendon, 
Ihe piQure of Ptolemy Philopater is given by authors to 1 Hu, 
| ryden, 
Sicilian tortures and the brazen bull, 
Ate emblems, rather than expreſs the ful7 


Of what he feels, | Dryden's Perſ. 
li where the rules not far enough extend, 
Rome lucky licence anſwer to the 7 ; 
Ih? intent propon'd, that licence is a rule, Pope. 


2. Ie higheſt ſtate or degree, 
"The ſwan's down feather, 
hat ſtands upon the (well at Full ot tide, 
Neither way inclines, | Shakeſp. Aut. and Clerpatra. 
3. The whole; the total, 3 
5 "The king hath won, end hath ſent out 
A ſpeedy pow'r to encounter you, my land: 
"This is the news at ful, Shutrſpeare'r Henry IV. 
But what at T | know, thou know'lt no part 1 
| I knowing all my peril, thou no art, Shateſprare, 
4. The ſtate of being ſatiaced, 
When had fed them to the fo?, Yer, v. 7. 
5. [Applied to the moon,] The time in which the 
moon makes a perfect orb, 
Brains in rabbits, woodcocks, and c.lves, are fulleſt in the /+/ of 


the moon. Bacon's Natural i. 
Fo LL, ad. 
1. Without abatement or diminution, 
He /iul/ 
Reſplendent all his Father manifest 
Expreti'd, Milton, 
In the unity of place they are fol! as ferupulous z whieh many of 
their calticks limix to that very (pot of 3 where the play is ſup- 
poled to begin, Dryden's Dramatich N. 


A modeſt bluſh he wears, not lorm'd by art; 
Free hom deceit his fave, and fil? as free his heart. Dryden, 
he moſt judicious writer is fornetimes miſtaken after all his care; 
but the hallty critick, who judges on a view, is // as liable to be 
deceived, | Dryden's Anreng. Preface, 
Since you may 
SulſpeQt my courage, it 1 (houltd not lay, 
"The pawy 1 profler (hall be / as good, 
2. With the whole effect, 
"Vis the pencil, thrown luck MVV upon the horſe's mouth to ex- 
the foam, which the painter, with all his (kill, could not per- 
in without it; D: yden's Dufreſnoy. 
Fiom harmony, from heavenly harmony, 
"This vnivertal frame began! 
From harmony w harmony, 
| Through all the compals of (he notes it ran, 
"The Jiapalon cloting Te in man. 
3. ExaQtly, 
Fell ln the centre of the ſacred wood, 
Av um ariieth of the Stygian flood, 
Mall nineteen tailor dic the hip conveys 
A hee of nineteen dolphins round her play, 


4 Diredly, 
He met her , but full of warefulnefs, 
He then contronts the bull, 
And on his ample forehead aiming 7, 


Drid. Firg. 


Dryden, 


lle on Healy, 
Addif. Ovid . 


wey 


"The deadly cke defending piere d the Kult. D»> yds, 
At length refoly'dy, be throws with all hes lee : 
Fai! at the tomptes of the warrior horte. Dryden's Ain, 


. It is placed before adverbs and adjectives, to intend 
or ſtrengthen their Cgniſication, 
"Teil me „hs BY vol thick, fo godly {vor J. 
Neat ve the walkin of Uhat lavty's beat ? 
dat lively ix the lem blantg tough ie lubltance dead. 
Was et at work 
Among my maden eee lte, Coll Known, louk ing 


her for eh with ws Lunt buting F, 9 „ Hewy Vin. 
Fas well ve ett the commendinent, Mar. vii. 9. 


7 NI 


Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 


FUL 


ittle think that you muſt be the beginner of the diſ- 

| . 7 1. e 3 Dialogues. 

Full little thought of him the gentle knight. 
Full well the god his ſiſter's envy knew, 


' 


Dryden. 


And what her aims and what her arts purſue. Dryden. 
There is a perquiſite u as honeſt, by which you have the beſt 
part of a bottle of wine for yourlelf, Swift. 


Fur is much uſed in compoſition to intimate any thing 
arrived at its higheſt ſtate, or utmoſt degree. 
FuLlL-81L0WN. ad; full and blown, | | 
1, Spread to the utmolt extent, as a rfe& bloſſom, 

| My glories are paſt danger; they're fu/ bloxwn : 
Things, e _ 8 . Deub. Sophy. 

h, DFOWN you 

Of A. n being "i the ſhorteſt If Dryden's Jun. 
2. Stretched by the wind to the utmoſt extent. 

He who with bold Cratinus is inſpir'd, 
With zeal and equal indignation fir'd ; 


Who at enormous villany turns pale, | 
And ſteers againſt it with a full. blown ſail, Dryd. Perf. 
Fu1.,-vo'/rTOMED. adj, [full and bottom. ] Having a 
large bottom, a 

1 Was obliged to fit at home in my morning-gown, having pawned 
a new ſuit of cloaths and a ful/-bettomed wig for a lum of ue 

Guardian. 

Furi-EARKED. adj. [ full and car.] Having the heads 
full of grain, 

As flames roll'd by the winds conſpiring force, 

O'er full-ear'd corn, or torrents raging courſe. Denham. 
FulL-#Y'tD. adj, [| full and 5] Having large pro- 
minent eyes. : | 
Ful-reD. adj. [full and fed.) Sated; fat; ſaginated. 


All as a partridge plump, #//-fed and fair, 
She form's this 7 of well bodied air. Pope's Dunciad. 


Fu1.1,-La/btN. adj. | full and laden.] Laden 'till there 
can be no more added. | 
It were unfit that ſo excellent a reward as the Goſpel promiſes 
ſhould ſtoop down, like fruit upon a ful-laden bough, to be plucked 
by every idle and wanton hand, illotſon. 
Fult-8yr#AD. adj. [ full and ſpread.] Spread to the 
utmoſt extent, 
How eaſy 'tis, when deſtiny proves kind, 

With /u//-ſpread fails to run before the wind; 

But thoſe that 'gainſt Riff gales laveering go, 

Muſt be at once reſolv'd and ſkilful too. Dryden. 
For1-$u'MMeD. adj, [ full and ſummed.) Complete 
in all its parts, 

The cedar ſtretehed forth his branches, and the king of birds neſted 
Mithin his leaves, thick feathered, and with full-ſummed wings 
faſtening his talous Eaſt and Weit; but now the eagle is become half 

Howel's Vocal Foreſt, 


naked, 

To FULL, v. a. [ full, Latin.) To cleanſe cloth from 
its oil or greaſe, 

Fo HAGE. . /, from full.) The money paid for 
fulling or cleanſing cloth. 

Fu't,t,vR, . 4 [Jule, Latin.] One whoſe trade is to 
cleanſe cloth, 


The clothiers have put off 
The ſpinſters, carders, Fullers, weavers, Shakeſp. H. VIII. 
His raiment became ſhining, exceeding white as ſnow; 
Fuller on earth can whiten them. | 
Furs Earth, u. J. 

Fullers earth is a mail of a cloſe texture, extremely ſoft and 
unctuous to the touch: when dry it is of a greyiſh brown colour, in 
all _— trom very pale to almoſt black, and yenerally has a 
greenith calt in it, "The tineſt fillers earth is dug in our own ifland. 


. 


The fullers earth of England very much exceeds any yet dif- 
covered abroad in goodneſs ; which is one great reaſon why the 
Englith ſurpaſs all other nations in the woollen manufacture, 

eduard on Foſſils, 

Fu'tt.vrns Thifle, or Weed. u. /. ¶ dipſacut.] A plant. 

Fu'tLtky, . / [from fuller. ] Ihe place where the 
trade of a fuller is exerciſed, 

Fu't.LINGMILIL, u. / | full and ill.] A mill where 
the water raiſes hammers which beat the cloth till it 
be cleanſed, 

By large hammers, like thoſe uſed for paper and fi//ingmills, 
they beat their hem h Mortimer, 

Fou v. adv. (from full.] 

1. Without vacuity. 


„ without lack; without more to be de- 
Hed. 

There are many graces for which we may not ceaſe houtly to ſue, 
races which are in beſtowing always, but never come to be fully 
nad in this preſent life z and therefore, when all things here have an 

end, endleſs thanks muſt have their beginning in a ſtate which 
bringeth the full and final ſatisſaction of all ſuch perpetugl deſires, 


Hooker, 
He / poſſeſſed the entire revelation he had received from God, 


and had thorouphly digeſted it. Lacke, 
The goddefs cry'd n 
It is enough, I'm fly latisfy'd, Addiſon's Ovid. 


FU'LMINANT, adj, | fulminant, French, fulminans, 
Latin. ] "Thundering; making a noiſe like thunder. 


French. ] 
1. To thunder. | 
| | cannot fulminate nor tonitruate words 
To puzzle intelle&ts ; my ninth lap attords 
No Lycophronian bulkins, 
2. To make a loud noiſe or crack. 
Whilit it was in fuſion we catt into it a live coal, which 
| Kindled it, and made it boil and flach tor a pretty whi 


which we caſt in another glowing coal, 
atreſh, 


reſently 
e: aſter 
which made it flelminate 


5 Hoyle. 
In damps one is called the ſuffocating, and the other the War 


nating damp. Woodward 
3. To iſſue out eccleſiaſtical cenſures, Rm ac 
Yo Full Mix ATH. w. 4. To throw out as an object of 
terrour, | 
As excommunication is 
now fuiminated; 
great mealure, 
Fourmixa'riox, % | fulminatio, 
French, from ite. 
1. Ihe att of thundering, 
2, Denunciations of cenſure, 
The faiminet/ons from the vatican were turned into ridicule, 
Aylifge's Parergen, 


ation is not greatly regarded here in England, as 
lo this conſtitution is out of uſe my us in a 


Ayliffe's \arergon. 
Latin; falminaticn, 


FU'L.MINATORY, adj, 8 Latin; from uli 

_ ate, | "Thundering; Arik ing horror, | 

Fux rss. v. /; [from fodl. | | 

1. The fate of being filled fo as to have no part vacant. 
M heave-oftering all be reckoned the 74 01 the wine- 


1 HS, 
Let the fea war and the f/v+f+ thereof, _ 12 8 _ 


To the houles 1 withed nothing more than Cafe 
| ty, li, and 
reedam. i "8 K l 


2. Ihe late of abounding in 


\ any quality good ; 
3. Completeneſo; ſuch as quality good or bad 


Aim wat al! 11 thank, att is hat F le 
L ameviiing data! Fed. en Oeradife Lot. | 
4 


ſo as no 


Hill's Mat. Medica. | 


To FU'LMINATE, v. . [Julie, Latin, fulminer, | 


PRs | 
Tho. Randolph, 


Four enjoyments are fo complete, I turn wife ; | | 
and congratulating their fulneſs only wiſh their * eruul nien | 
4. Completeneſs from the coalition dee. Kal. 


| | of man 
The king ſct forwards to London, receiving the acc! an 
Ns Uons 224 | 
and un. 


Dee 


applauſes of the people as he went; which indeed we 
feigned, as miglit well appear in the very demonſtration 
of the cry. Bacon He, 1 
5. Completeneſs; freedom from deficiency, . 
In thy preſence is fulneſs of joy. | 
le is the halt part of a bleſſed man, 
Left to be tiniſhed by ſuch as ſhe; 
And ſhe a fair divided excellence, | 
Whole Fung of perſection lies in him. SAA. 

6. Repletion; ſatiety, ' 7. K. 5 
need not inſtance in the habitual intem TJ 
nor the evil accidents and effects of fulne/s, pride ad Udle, 
neſs and ſoftneſs. ayler's Rule of 1; i 
7. Plenty; wealth. 5 "8%, 

To lapſe in fulneſs | 
1 ſorer _ to lie for need; and falſhood 
s worle in kings than beggars, Shakeſpeare 
8, Struggling perturbation; ſwelling in 5 ml 
A principal fruit of friendſhip is the eaſe and diſcharee gt. 


2 B 
— 2 a 
2 „ „ » 


SORES 


xe/s ot the heart, which paſſions of all kinds do cauſe A g 0 
Bacon' %, T 
9. Largeneſs; extent, 115 F 
There wanted the fulreſ+ of a plot, and variet | | 
form it as it ought; and perhaps . might wn 4 To 
to the beauty of the ſtyle. 5540 p 
10. Force of ſound, ſuch as fills the ear; vigour, ; ; 
This ſort of paſtoral derives almoſt its whole beauty jrom a 1 
eaſe of thought and ſmoothneſs of verſe; whereas that of moſt J Fu! 
kinds conſiſts in the ſtrength and firlneſs of both, oy 1, To 
FU'LSOME. ad;. * Fulle, Saxon, foul.] . The 
1. Nauſeous; offenſive. * 
He that brings fu{ſome object to my view, * 
With nauſeous images my fancy fills, | „Jo 
And all goes down like oxymel of ſquills. Ry/connn 
How half the youth of Europe are in arms, A 
How frlſome muſt it be to ſtay behind, F | 
And die of rank diſeaſes here at home? Ou ile Th 
2. Rank; groſs: to the ſmell. ; ſavory 
; White 3 * a 8 ſmell, if the plant puts forth whin 4 1 
owers only, and thoſe not thin or dry, they are common 
and frlſome ſmell, | : 7 7; 7 > TER Funn 
3. Luſtful. . FUMI 
He ſtuck them up before the Fe ewes. © Sha cool 
4. Tending to obſcenity. | . | 
A certain epigram, which is aſcribed to the emperor, i 
fulſome than any paſſage I have met with in our poet, 505 FUM] 
Fu'Ls0MELY. adv. [from fulſome.) Nauſeouſly 
rankly; obſcenely. ſulphu 
Fu'.S0MENESS. 2. . [from fulſome.] Fv 50 
1. Nauſeouſneſs. 8 5 FL 
2. Rank ſmell. 1 
3. Obſcenity. 3 | og 
No decency is conſidered, no fu{ſomeneſs is omitted, no venon i 1, To 
wanting, as tar as dulneſs can ſupply it. Dry 
Fu'mMabo, . /. | fumut, Latin.] A ſmoked fiſh, | 
Fiſh that ſerve for the hotter countries, they uſed at firlt to fun, 2. To 
by hanging them upon long ſticks one by one, drying them with th * I 
ſmoke of a ſoft and continual fire, from which they purchaſed the * 
name of fumadoes. a cm fron 
Fu'Mac?. 1. J. [from fumus, Latin.] Hearthmong, l. * 
| Dia, * 
Fu'MaToRY, . /. [ fumaria, Latin, fumeterre, French, C 
An herb. Ie, 7 
Her fallow leas | g 
The darnel, hemlock, and rank f 2. The 
Doth root upon. Shakeſpeare's Hemy V, Fun: 
To FU'MBLE. v. 2. [ fommelen, Dutch. Th 
1. To attempt any thing awkwardly or ungainly. turnet 
Or 1 _ will have their — e 
umbled in theſe their motions, nor to have any | 
— 5 cabal Fu'm 
2. To puzzle; to ſtrain in perplexity. 
Am not I a friend to help you out? You would have been funky | | 
half an hour for this excuſe. Dryden's Spaniſh Fu. une 
3. To play childiſhly. * 
| 1 ſaw him fumble with the ſheets, and play with flowen, ul hs 
ſmile upon his finger's end, _  Shateſp. lay), F 
To Fu'mBLEt. v. a, To manage aukwardly. | 
As many farewels as be ſtars in heav'n, | M 
Wich diſtinct breath and conſign'd kiſſes to them, Fux. 
He fumbles up all in one looſe adieu. Shat ſpear men 
His greaſy bald-pate choir 
Came fumbling o'er the beads, in ſuch an agony y 
| They told 'em talſe for fear. Dryden's Spaniſh The Ok 
Fo! Lean 1. J. [from fumble.] One who 1 Di 
| aukwardly. ' the 
Fu'MnLInGLY, adv. [from fumble.) In an aukwal there i 
| manner, fable 
Fums. . /. L fumte French; fumur, Latin. Emp 
1. Smoke. | 0 Fen 
| Thus * fires a while themſelves conſume; 
But my t, like Turks, forc'd on to win or die, v 
They firſt lay tender bridges of their fam, her 6 
And o'er the breach in unctuous vapours fly. Die Nor 
2. Vapour; any volatile parts flying away. tothe n 
Love is a ſmoke rais'd with the fue of fighs : This 
Being purg'd, a fire ſparkling in lovers eyes. Shale ſpear beauty | 
It were good to try the taking of fiwes, by pipes, as they do in Let f 
bacco, or other things, to dry and comfort. 405. Vitegea 
In Winter, when the heat without is leſs, breath becomes 6. 
condenſed as to be viſible, flowing out of the mouth in form : . Sing! 
ume, or craſler vapour z and may, by ger veſſels, ſet in a fowl Wit 
freezing mixture, be collected in a conſiderable quantity. Wodwa Cuted, 
3. Exhalation from the ſtomach, ; - They 
The fumes of drink diſcompoſe and ſtupify the brains a" dei 
8 FER . om 
ung'd in ſloth we lie, and ſnore ſupine, fa 
As fill'd with fumes of undigetted wine. Dod, 5 
Pow'r, like new wine, does your weak brain ſurprue, . Offcs 
And its mad Vs in your diſcourſes riſe ; wn 
But time thele Keen vapours will remove: 1 fe lif 
Mean while I'll taſte the ſober joys of love. Drydm's thei A 
4+ Rage; heat of mind; paſſion. ba a 
The Famer of his paſſion do really intoxicate and cob e 
judging and diſcerning faculty. F 
5. Any thing unſubſtantial, | | 4 
When Duncan is aſleep, his two chamberlains N 
Will I with wine and waſſel lo convince, | ba; 
That memory, the warder of the brain, „ Mach M 
Shall be a frame, Shakeſpeare i Ad 
6, Idle conceit; vain imagination. the fat \ 
Plato's great year would have ſome eſſect, not in enen int m As 
of like individuals; for that is the fume of thoſe, that cone la, 
celeſtial bodies have more accurate influence upon thele mg e Ang 
than they have, but in groſs. . 4 faqcith They 
To lay afide all that may ſeem to have a ſhew of. T 0 Whiter! 
and to ſpeak ſolids, a war with Spain is a mighty work. bd, „ 


To Fun. v. =, [mer, French; Aue, Latin.) 


1. To ſmoke. Ne 


leaves nothing to be deſited. 


1 


Their pray rw faßt d 33 then kia 
gonle U heav'nly doors; then clad 
Pimen * rome go elder altar fum'd 


| | orms all 
y the mon voy _ " Miltows Pavadiſe Loft ;| this 1 of his own Fund, without diving into the arts and ſciences for 
their l ; 7 a | | | | 

thence the Jum, trail 1 ; Part muſt be left, a fund when foes invades; 6 
1 kambent glories e 1 . Do Jody And part employ'd to 9 the watry tide. hy 3 8 0 en. 
* $trait Dover round — W Pope, |; . In prevehiby, no mea ſucceed better than thoſe who truſt entitely 
Some) as ſhe fipp d, q arr) Loan as. by heat. to the ſtock or fund of their owh reaſon, advanced indeed, but not 
To —_— to yiel bay geld of — | | ny by nf je with books. | Swift; 

2 je up the —— ee Shakeſpe Ant. and Cleopatras | ** - on k of money. PR 

Keep his brain fi nus la | s my eſtate has been hitherta either toſt upon, ſeas; or fluctuating 
e = to his brain, in fundt, it is now. tixed in ſubſtantial acres; ? Addiſon, 
Margie ee e, - | FUNDAMENT; nu eee, Latin.) The back 

| yr bol art of ; | | | 
4 To paſs away in * — Fux DAMEN TAL. ad. allt, Latin; from fun- 


Vo anger in-our eyes, no ſtormy no lightning? 


Our hate i3 . oy 049 og mern Cult?” which the reſt is built; eſſential; important; not | 
ets ave kept — 5 — 1 -/ Sore om g Unti this = -_ upon, one main and fundamental cauſe 
the vaſt weight and _— Cheyne's Phil. Princ, | of the moſt grievous wat is not like to be taken . d % 
n d the gladden's 1 Ralei gbd Effays. | 
The Ges folk deve Gar EE. | be You that will be leſs fearful than diſcreet, 4 . 
Of uncorrup cen beneath ity ſacred. beam; „That love the fundamente! part of, ſtate, 
The ſlugg ar by; * bers gentle um d away. =Thom. Spring. More than you doubt the charge oft. Sbaleſp. Corielanur. 
For their Iight 1. be hot with an | "| Others, when they were brought to allow the throne vacant, thought 
ſp 'To be in e * rival free'd-and — 5 3 the 1 ſhould go to the next heir, according to the fundamental 
hh with weathy he 1 * — 6 moan: 1 by : — as if as PRIN — _ | 
frets, he fumes, he ſtares, G Os * ain ſome and fundamental truths, both in philoſophy, in | 
The hollow tow'r with clamours ring D N n * 2 life, = N ns 
b. v. 4. : | we are, as can controu "1 
To "\nok ©: to dry in the ſmoke, | The ſervile.attionn of our way'ring ſoul, 
I, Ars chat ſerve for hot countries they uſed at firſt to fume, by | Can fright, can alter, or can chain the will; 
ine upon them long ſticks one by one, and drying them with Their ills all built on life, that fundamental ill. Prior. 
u ebe ef ſolt fire. Carew. Vet ſome there were among the ſounder few, 


2, To perfume with odours in the fire. 


She fum'd the temples with an od'rous flame, 
And olt before the ſacred altars came, 


ill fume away moſt of the "ng 
Fu Ki gn” The dung of the deer, 


, | and hatred in religious matters among men who agree in all funda» |. 
cooks, and the pils of cooks, for the ſtink of meat. mentaln, and only differ in —— or mere ſpeculative | 
A haunch 0 ven ſon made her ſweat, | 1 points. Swifh 
Unleſs it had the right F umerte. Swift, Fu 


MID. adj. [ fumidzs, Latin.] Smoky; vaporous. 
af" a 5 


exhulation is cauſed from 


Fu'u1v1TY. . /. [from fumid.] Smo 


French, 
1. To ſmoke; to perfume. by ſmoke or vapour. 
Would thou preſerve thy famiſh'd family, 
With 1 1yme the city fumigate, 
And 
2. To medicate or heal by vapours. 


e for him who was an empty name. Dryden. J 

1 Nay of the holes with brimſtone, 8 or other un- 
(avory F hen, will drive moles out of the groun - Mortimer, 
3. To diſperſe in vapours. 8 


FUMETTE, 1. h [French. ] A word introdu ced by 


combat of the 5 
ſulphur and iron with the acid and nitrous fpirits of aquafartis. Bro. 


; tendency | 
ko ſmoke. Dia 4 


0: FUMIGATE. v. v. [from fimur, Latin; fumiger, | 


the waxen walls to ſave the ſtate. Dryder's Ving · þ 1+, The ſolemnization of a burial ; the payment of 1. 


. . ; capital; that by which any expende is fup- 
. ed. ; | N 5 
e touches the paſſions more daticately than Ovid, and 


dament.] Serving fon tht foundation; that upon 


Of thoſe who leſs, preſum'd, and better knew, 
1 Who durſt aſſert the juſter ancient cauſe, 
Aud here reſtor d wit's fundamental laws. Pope. 
ö 7. b 5 . . 
FunDAME'NTAL. #. /. Leading propoſition; import- 
— and eſſential part which is the groundwork of the 


| | We propoſe the queſtion heather thas:whe held the nmel 
Mortimer, | of faith may ch 


deny Chriſt damnahle in reſpect of ſuperitruQures and 


| conſequences that ariſe from them. South, 
It ia a very juſt. reproach, that there ſhould be ſo much violence 


tially ; originally, 

As virtue is ſeated fundamentally in the intellect, fo N 
in the fancy; fa that virtue is the force of reaſon, in the conduct 
our actions and paſſions to a good end. Grew, 

Religion is not only uſetul to civil ſociety, but fundamentally ne- 
ceflary to its vory birth and conſtitution. Bentley, 

The unlimited power placed fundamentally in the body of a people, 
_ legiſlators endeavour to depoſit in ſuch hands as would Leh 
the ople. ; > . 


FCU ERAL, 1. ſ. Liu, Latin; funeraillet, French 


laſt honours to the dead; obſequies. 
and 


. | 1 1 "RI; Here, under leave of- Brutus, the reſt, : 
F o args FR 5 «fe [ fumigatio, Latin ; fumigation, Fr. Come I to ſpeak in Cæſur d funeral. Sbaleſp. Julius Ceſar, 
rom fumigate, | | All things that we'ordained feſtival, 
1. Scents raiſed by fire. | Turn from: their office to black. mb]. Shateſp. 
Fanigations, often repeated, are very b-neficial, Ardbuthnot. He that had caſt out many unburied, had none to mourn for him, 
My fmigation is to Venus, juſt nor any ſolemn funerali, nor ſepulchre with his fathers. 
The fouls of roſes, and red coral's duſt: 2 Mac. v. 10. 
And, laſt, to make my ſumigatiam good, No widow at his fureral ſhall wee Sandys, 


'Tis mixt with ſparrows brains and pigeons blood. Dryden, | 2. The * or proceſſion with which the dead arg 
Carr! 


2. The application of medicines to the body in fumes. 
Foul xo v. adv, [from fume.] Angrily ; in a rage. 
_ which we _—_ 3 better — = 
tu unto in them: | 
bleu with ing thay 2 . — 


alhamed 1 1 + 
efile their pens with making anſwer to ſuch idle queſtions. Hooker, 3. Burial ; interment, 


For May he find his fineral : 
UNITER. .. A plant. | I' th* ſands, when he before his day ſhall fall. Denham, | 
W 9+ be was mat even now, Fox RAL. adj. Uſed at the ceremony of interring the 
” e t _ = linging _ 4 dead | 
rown'd with rank famitey and furrow weeds, eſpeare, | 7 f 
N a s Our inſtruments to melancholy bells 
5 ge 4 G [fi wneuxsſe, French; from Fume, | Pro- Our wedding chear to a ſad fancrel Nad. ; Shakeſpeare. 
bur. dueing ſumes. 1 Let ſuch honours 7% 
From dice and wine the youth retir'd to reſt, And funeral rites, as to his birth and virtues 
. puff'd the ſumy god from out his breaſt : Are due, be firlt perform'd, Denham's Sophy. 
* n 2 teamt of drink and lucky play; Thy hand o'er towns the ura torch diſplays, 

7 ore ſucky had it laſted *till the day. Dryden“: x. And a thouſand ills ten thouſand Ways. Dryden. 
Un, v. / * low cant word.] Sport; high merri- [Funz'szAL. adj. [ furerea, Latin.] Suiting a funeral ; 
ment | thy eme delight. | 1 dark; difnal, 5 

t mind me „ for all un and jokes, But if his ſoul hath wing'd the deſtin'd flight, 

KG You bards may find us bloo, — — 5 More. Inhabitant of deep difaftrom night, 5 
UNCTION, 2. unto, Latin: ] 38 Home ward with pious ſpeed repaſs the main, 

I, Diſcharge j ormance. To the pale ſhade fumereul rites ordain. _ Pope's Odyſſey. 
n is hardly. a greater difference between two things. than | FV N60'S1TY. 1. ). [from ungut.] Unſolid excreſcence. 

with between a repreſenting commoner im the function of his ict. 
Prot calling. and the ſame perſon in common life; . ö 


Employment; office, 


and inftrution — 
to 


The long fun'rals blacken all the way. 


You are ſometimes deſirous to ſee a funeral paſs by in the ſtreet, 


The miniſtry is not now bound to any one-tribe none. is | * ting ee 4 he lips that ſpread 
tribe 4 now . t is often employed to keep down t at ſprea 

ſecluded from t at fundion of any degree, ſtate, ot calling. upon the bone; ry is =— more — the eſcharocick 

You have id the heavy? a Whitgifte. medicines. Sharp's Surgery. 

ether debt f your calling. . erg 3? gs very | RU'NGUS. n. /. [ Latin. ] Strictly a muſhroom : a word 

Nor wa it any policy, or obſtinacy, or partiality of aifeRion er uſed to expreſs ſuch excreſcences of fleſh as grow out 


ty Rr ot their fun Mon, which tixed me. 


Horace has addreſſed to her. 


ede indignittes diſcourage us from aſletting the Juſt pri · 


pre-eminence of our holy function and charaQer 
if din le ” 
wht of any office, 


* dilference thoſe ſun&ione cannot, lame ee 
ooker. 
| ral) for che 9 I prayers againſt fire, tempeſts, and 


They have ſeveral offices 
Denis, hich fun ions they uſe ſacerdotal 


; Trade; occupation, 


King Charles. 
u double union of , , 
hea) the ole which Nh nod 6 er Ae 


Stilling fleet. 


upon the lips of wounds, or any other excreſcence from 
trees or plants not naturally belonging to them; as 
the agarick from the larch- tree, and auriculæ Judz 
from elder. | Quincy. 
The ſurgeon ought to vary the diet as the fibres lengthen too much, 
are too fluid, and produce fangu/ſes, or as they harden and produce 
hires inence is compoſed of little points, or 3 
g eminence o i anula, ca un- 
gur, or proud fleſh, Ef Sharp. 
FU'NICLE. . / [ funiculur, Latin.) A ſmall cord; a 
ſmall ligature; a fibre. . 


ſ . 2 ü : 
be e leere de ha | * Colling of ml ord or ve 
: 2 5 . 
s The alin of men, and ether animals; are — well fitted Funk. . ſo A ſtink. A low word. 


iculty : either animal or intellectual. 
1 in his eyes, dittraction in his aſpect, 


! : f . | 
pk W z . the ſeveral parts of them 1 adapted to | FU'NNEL. x. / 3 Latin ; whence fundible, 
0 » r; ul Sermons. 


frndle, funnel, 
1. An inverted hollow cone with a pipe deſcendin 
from it, through which liquors are poured into veſſels 


With form 21% and his whole fan@ton fuiti | with narrow mouths; a tundiſh. 
ta a1 * 228 Sha res Hamlet. Mg 0 pour a — * water upon a bow. — 2 of it; 
all he t with a ſunne / degrees many of them. 
My wry any weary of herſelf: LY e Fonſon's Diſcoveries, 
ſhall be ap of: ſhame ; Some the long funrel's curious mouth extend, 

Whatever mae. yr So them that reſt. Milton. Through which ingeſted meats with eaſe deſcend. Blackm, 
A the mind o 2 » or fills the head, x The outward ear or auricula is made hollow, and contraſted by 
Imagination ies —＋ 4 ions ſpread, degrees, to draw the ſound inward, to take in as much as may be 
And pours it all upon the — of it, as we uſe u funnel to pour liquor into any veſſel. 1ys 


{+ | find, French; funde, a bag, Latin.) 


"cant part, 
waschen with e conſtitution is morbid; yet are their Slee 2. A pipe or paſl; 


of va wang eg ag al . 
Towards the middle are two large firnne/r, bored gh the roo 

of the grotto, to let in light or fre(h air, N : Addiſon, 
FUR. u. /. [ fourrure, Freach. ] | 


UR 


1 . 


NDAME'NTALLY, adv, from fundamental.) Efſen« | 


 Swwift's Directiont to the Chambermaid, | 


Fu'ncovus, adj. [from fangus.] Excreſcent; ſpongy ; 


1. $kinwith oft hair with which gartnents dis lined fof 
, wartnth, or covered for ornament; _ | 
December muſt be expreſſed with a horrid and fearful countenance j 
- 45 allo at his back a bundle of holly; holding in fur mittens the fign 
ol Capricorn. | eacham on Drawings. 
*Tis but dreffing up a bird of prey in his cap and furt to make 1 


Dryden. | judge of him. 


; And lordly gout. wrapt up io fur; N apy 
And wheeting aftlima; | Oy "ak oo Swift. 
2; Soft hair of beaſtd found in cold countries, where na- 
ture > ger coats ſuitable to the weather; hair in 
eral; my e ee 
This night, wherein tlie cubdrawn bear wüuld couch; 
=, 0 me the belly-pinthed = | {2 
ir fur net 
And bids what wil take 3 8 ; 
uch animals as feed upo qualify it, the one by ſwallowing 
the hair or fu} of the beaſts they 4 io the iter by devouring 
ſome part of the feathers of the birds ey gotge.themſelyes with. 
monte cok . | | Ray on tht Creation. 
3» Any moiſture exhaled to ſuch à degree as that the re- 
wainder ſticks on the part, 
* Methinks I am not right in ev'ry part; 
1 a kind of een F. ATN | 
pulſe unequal, and is ſttong: 
Ponta filthy fr any. 6 tongue. Dryden's Perſ. 
To Fux v. a. from the noun.] | | 
1. To line or cover with ſkins that have foft hair. 


How mad a ſiglit it was to, ſee Dametas; like tich tiſſue furred 
with lambſkins? 8 ; ny. 
Through tatter'd cloaths ſmall yices do appear | 
Robes and,furr'd gowns hide all. Shakeſp, King Lear. 
You arg for dreams and flumbers; brother priett; 
You far your gloves with reaſons.. Shale. Troil, and Crefſ. 
2. To cover with ſoft matter; > 


To make lampblack; take a torch add, hold it under the bottom 
of alatten 1 a groweth 4 and black within, 


ſtrike it with a feather into ſome ſhell, Peacham. 
5 Three ſiſters, mourning. for their brother's loſs; _ 
| Their bodies hid in bark; and fierr'd with moſs. Dryden. 

Their frying blood compels to irrigate 
| Their dry furr'd tongue. ; Philips. 
—=_ 
all ſides fury d wi 6 | | 

| With clots of ropy gore; g n Addiſon. 


Funk. adv. [It is now commonly written far.] At a 
y written gur] 


The white lovely dove : 
Doth on her wing her utmoſt ſwiftneſs prove; FS 
Finding the gripe of faulcon fierce not. fr. Sidney. 
FuR-wROUGHT. 24% [ fur and wrought. ] Made of fur. 


Silent along the mazy margin ſtray, 


And with the fur-wwrought fly delude the prey. ' Paſt. 
Fura'ciovs: adj, [furax, Latin.) Thieriſh r Dclined 


to ſteal, Dit. 


Furxa'ciry. 2. / [from furax, Latin.] Diſpoſition to 
o 
Fu'szBeLow. #./ A piece of ſtuff plaited and puckered 
together, either below or above, on the petticoats or 
gowns. of women, This, like a great many other 
words, is the child of mere caprice:  Trew Dic. 
Nay, oft in dreams invention we beſtow 
To change a flounce, or add a faurbe/ow. Pope. 
To FA ILOW. v. 4. [from the noun.] To adorn with 
ornamental appendages of dreſs. 
When arguments too fiercely glare; 
Vou calm with a milder alt; 
To break their pointy you turn their ſorce, 
And furbelotu the plain difcourſe, 


” — — çZõ— 


every fart of her garments in curl. Addiſon. 


Pope, | To Fu'nBI8H, L. 4. [ fonrbir, Ftench.] To burniſh; to 


poliſh; to rub to brghtne 
It 2 enter Mowbray's waxen coat; 


Furbiſb the ſpears, and put on the brigandines. Fer. xlvi. 4. 
Some others who furbfh up and reprint his old errours, hold that 
the beings of the damned are not to be, in a ſtrict ſenſe, etetual; 
but that, atter a certain period of time, there ſhall be a general gaol- 
delivery of the fouls in priſon, and that not a farther execution, but 
a final releaſe. 4 hk Sourh, 
As after Numa's peaceful reign, 
The martial Ancus did the ſceptre wield ; 
Furbiſh'd the ruſty ſword again; 
Refum'd the long-forgotten ſhield, 


And led the Latins to the duſty field. Dryden. 
Inferior miniſters, for Mars repair 
His broken axle-tree, and blunted war; 
And ſend him forth again, with firrbi/&'d arms. Dryden. 


Fu'aBISHER, = [ fourbiſerr, French; from furbiſb.] 
One who poliſhes any thing. 

Furxca'TiONn. 4. /. [ furca, Latin.] Forkineſs ; the ſtats 
of ſhooting two ways like the blades of a fork; 


When ſtags grow old they grow leſs branched, and firſt loſe their 


brow-antlers, or loweſt furcations next the head. Browns 
FU'RFUR. n. J. ¶ Latin.] Huſk or chaff, ſcurff or dan- 
driff, that grows upon the ſkin, with ſome likeneſs to 
bran, 2 Quincy, 
Fuxpurs'crous adj. ¶ furfuracens, Latin.] Huſky; 
branny ; ny; | | 
FU'RIOUS, aj. [ furitux, French; furious, Latin.] 
1. Mad; phrenetick. ä 
No man did ever think the hurtſul actions of furious men and 
innocents to be puniſhable. | Holter. 
2. Raging; violent; tranſported by paſſion beyond 
reaſon. | | | 
Who can be wiſe, amaz'd; temp'rate and farious, 
Loyal and neutral in 4 moment? No man-. Shake/p: Mach. 
To be furious, X 
Is to be ſrighted out of fear ; and jn that mood, 


The dove will peck the eſtridge. Shakeſp. Ant. and 2 
Noiſe, n the ſound of dance or he ms 


Torment, and loud lament, and furious rage. Milan. 
3. Violent; impetuouſly agitated. 
Wich clamour thence the rapid currents drive, ; 
Towards the retreating fea their furious tide. Miltea. 


Fu'xr0vsLY, adv, [from furious. Madly; yiolently ; 
vehementl | 


Which when his brother ſaw, fraught with preat hrief 1 
try ren. 


And wrath, he to him leapt ſurionfly. 


They obſerve countenance to attend the praftice; and this catries 
them on furionfly to that which of themſelves they are inclined wy 
f Ys 
She heard not half, ſo furioufly ſhe flies 
Fear gave her wi wy 155 * f Dryden. 
Fu'xto0usNu8, . 74 [from furiounT: Frenzy ; madneſs ; 


tranſport of paſſion, 


To 8 v. 4. ¶ freſler, French.] To draw up; to con- | 
Fat f 


When ſortune ſendy a ſtormy wind; 
Then ſhew « brave and preſent mind; 
And when with too indulgent } ; 
8 ſwells too much, then, furl thy ſails, Creech, 
$ | | 


Fette r Lrar: ' 
e ng Liar. 


Priar. 
She was flounced and fyrbeloweq; every ribbon was crinkled and 


And furbi/b new the name of John 0! Gaunt. Shak, Rich. II. | 


Fu'xLoxG, 


L 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
c 


vvntone. 1. 8 (Foplang, Saxon.] A meaſure of 
t 


er. 
Fu'nNACK. 1. J. frrms, Latin.] An incloſed fireplace, 


„ 


length; the ei art of a mile, 
15 man and $ the Fiddle of a field and ſpeak aloud, » ſhall 
be heard a yiur/ong in round, and that in articulate ſounds. _ 
Conley within u few fur/ongs of the nne, AL, Fade 
a very thick grove. er. 
Fu'xLoven,. . / 941 Dutch.) A temporary diſ- 
miſſion from military ſervice; a licence given to a 
ſoldier to be abſent. 
Brutus and Cato might diſcharge their fouls, 
And give them fur/o's tor another world; 5 
But we, like ſeutries, are-oblig'd to ſtand | © I 
In ftarleſe nights, and wait th“ appointed hour. ryden. 
Fu'nmuntyY. . /. [More properly 1 64: frumety, 
of frumentum, Latin.) ood made by boiling wheat 
in milk, 
Remember, wiſe, therefore, though 1 do it not, 
The ſeed-cake, the paſties, and firrmenty pot. 
Heat not a furnace for your foe fo hot 
That it may tinge yourſelf, 2 Henry 3 
The fining pot is for lilver and the frnace for gold, 7 5 
We have alſo furnaces of great diverlities, that keep great diverſity 
of heats, Bacon's New Atlantis. 
The kings of Spain have ereQted divers firmacer and A 
he try! { fining of their gold. 0 
f Wis falleth not down and worſhippeth, ſhall the ſame hour 
be caſt into the midit of a ne wb wh Dan. 
horrible, on all ſides around, 
A ence, fan's. ; Milton: Paradiſe Loft. 
To Fu'nnACk, W. a, | from the noun. ] To throw out 


as ſparks from a furnace, A bad word. 
He furnaces 
The thick fight from him. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, 
J FU'RNISH. v. a. | faurnir, French, : 
1. 10 ſupply with what is neceſſary to a certain purpoſe. 
he hath directed ; 
How I ſhall take her from her father's houſe ; 
What gold and jewels the Is furn{/b'd with, 
Se His training fuch, 
That he may ty and inſtruft great teachers, 
And never fee 
Thou (halt Tru him liberally gut of thy flock, Dent, xv. 
Come, thou franger, and nb a table, and feed me of that 
thou haſt realy, - Reclef, xxix, 26, 
Autla, having driven _ Turks from Inns 5 * and 
city with corn, wine, victual, and powder, 
OO TIT | . Knaller's Hiſtory, 
| (hall not need to heap up inflances 4 every one's reading and 
converlatlon will ſufficiently Zxr4{/6 him, it he wants to be better 
ltored, _ Locke, 
2. lo give; to ſupply. D 
Thele ſimple ideas, the materials of all our knowledge, are ſug. 
geſted aud fwrn{/bed 10 the mind only by thele two ways, lenſatlon 
and reflection, : Locle. 
It is not the ſtate, but a compaéd among private perfons that hath 
fiurn{ſbed out thele ſeveral remittances, Addiſon, 
3. Lo fit up; to fit with appendages, 
Something deeper, | 
Whereof perchance theſe ate but furni{/binge, Shakeſpeare, 
Plato entertained fome of his friends at dinner, and had in the 
chamber a bed or couch, neatly and coftly fierr{/bed. Diogenes 
came in, and got up upon the bed, and trampled it, ſaying, 1 
trample upon the pride of Plato, Plato mildly auſwered, But with 
greater pride, Diogenes, Bacon's Apophth, 
We were led into another great room, furni{/bed with old in- 
ſeriptions. Addiſon on Italy, 
4. Jo equip; to fit out for any undertaking, 
Will your lordihip lend me a thouland pounds to , me ? 
X Shate/p. Henry IV. 


Shakeſpeare, 


Ideas, forms, and intellecte, 
Have fwnifb'd out three ditt tent ſets, | Prier, 
Doubtleſe the man Jelus Chriſt is e with ſuperior powers 
to all the angels in heaven becauſe he is employed in ſuperior work. 
| Witts on the Mind, 


5. To decorate ; to ſupply with ornamental houſehold 


{tutt, 
| The wounded arm would 4 all their rooms, 
And bleed tor ever fearlet in the looms, Halifax, 


Fun NUN. „. / | feurniſenr, French; from furry. | 

One who ſupplies or fits out, 
Fu'sxttURE, % / | forrnitare, French; from farnth.] 
1. Moveables; goods pet in a houſe for uſe or ornament. 
No man can tantport bi large retinues his fumptuous fare, and 


his rich Trent ito another world, Forth. 
"There are many noble palaces in Venice; their ſarxiture is not 
very rich, it we except the pickui "1, x Addiſon, 


2. Appendages. 
By a general conflagration mankial (hall be dettroyed, with the 
form and all the e ot the earth, Tillotſon, 
3. Lautes! embelliſhments; decorations, 
' Young Clarion, with vaunttel lultyhed, 
Alter his guiſe did cat abroad to tare, 
Avd thereto 'gan his pm witarre prepare, Spenſer, 
"The duke Is coming : lee the barge be ready, 22 
And tit it with fuch /arwitare ay tutte 
he greatnels of his perſon, Shate/p, Henry VIII. 
"The grovnd mult he of a mit brown, an large enough, or the 
horie's 1 itte mut be of very tenſile colours, Dryden, 
Funn. . / [from fur, | A dealer in furs, 
Fen-] . /, [Fuph, Saxon. | 
1. A {mall trench made by the plow for the reception of 
ſeed, 
When mult be fowed above farrore before Michaelmas. Mortimer. 
hen ploughs tor feed the truttul farrores broke, 
And oxen labour'd nut beneath the yoke, Dryden's Ovid, 
2. Any long trench or hollow ; as a wrinkle, 
My lard it bs, though time has plow'd that face 
With many eee hinge | law it tilt; 
Yet em wo well acquainted with the ground quite to forget it, 
5 Dryd. axd Lee's Ociprer, 
Fu'nnow-Wrtv. v. . en and aveed,] A weed 
that grows in ſurrowed land, 
Crown's with rank lumiter, and Prrvoxeoxvecds, Shate/ps 


Jo Fo-. v. 4. |from thenoun; pyruan, Saxon, ] 
1. Lo cut in furrows, 
While the ptoughman near at hand, 
Whiſtles v'er * nuns" land, | Alton. 
2, Lo divide in long hollows, 
No briny tear has Fl her ſmooth cheek, 
'Vhe billows fall, while Neptune lays his mace 
On the wugh fe 4, and {mouths its farrewe'd lace, Dryden, 
3. Lo wake by cutting. 
Thee gu the thips that /arrore out their way 
Vea, there vf whales enarmons fights wo fee. Witten, 
FN ee | from e. 
1. Covered with tur; dreſſed in fur, 
From Lohnen banks tht imperious Car 
Leats forth his e eos do wars Neben to Lord Gn 
1. Contting of tur. 
Stretch out thy laey de, awake, awake, 


* 


x 


Suck! "g. 


Aid Winter trom thy wry mantle Make. Dryden, 
Not acct with hors of arbitrary might, | 
Uh Saws bo ee ew fo? tpoils bn hight. Dye. 


| FURTHER. adj. [from . not from far, as is com- 


for aid out of himſelf, Shate/p, Henry VIII. 


. . , d 
monly imagined ; forth, further, furtheft, corrupte 
from vn e, fortheſt, gonden, Saxon. * is uſed 


by Sir Thomas More. See ForxTH and FARTHER, of 
which the examples are to be referred to this word, 


1. At a greater diſtance. | 
ond this, ; 
6 * urtber need have we of witneſſes, Mat. xxvi. 65. 
atan had journey'd on, penſive and flow ! 
But further way found none, fo thick intwin d, 
As one continu'd brake, the undergrowth 
Of ſhrubs and tangling buſhes had perplex'd , 
All path of man or beaſt that paſy'd that way, Milton. 
heir earneſt eyes they fix'd, imagining 
For one forbidden tree a multitude 


Now ris'n, to work them further woe or ſhame. Milton. 
I ma my , 
Some wand'ring ſpirit, from him to draw 
What 2 would be learn'd. | Milton, 
3. Further has in ſome ſort the force of a ſubſtantive in 


the phraſe #0 further, for nothing further. 
Let this appeaſe a 
Thy doubt, ſince human reach no further knows. Milton, 
Fu'sTHER. adv. [from forth.) To a greater diſtance. 
And the angel of the Lord went further, and ſtood in a narrow 
lage. Numb. xxii. 2. 
7⁰ Fu'xTHER., v. . [from the adverb; ponShan, 
Saxon.] 'To put onward; to forward; to promote ; 
to countenance ; to aſliſt ; to help. 
Things thus ſet in order, in quiet and reſt, 
Shall further thy harveſt, and pleaſure thee beſt, Tufſer. 
Could their fond ſuperſtition have furthered ſo great attempts, 
without the mixture of a true perſuaſion concerning the irreſiſtible 


force of divine power, Hooker, 
Grant not, O Lord, the defires of the wicked ; further not his 
wicked device, J,. cxl. 8. 


This binds thee then to further my deſign, 
As I am bound by vow to further thine, Dryden. 


Fu'sxTHERANC®, 2. / [from further.] Promotion; ad- 


vancement ; help. 
The Gauls learned them firſt, and uſed them only for the fur- 
therance of their trade and private buſineſs, Spenſer, 
Our diligence muſt ere out all helps and fwrtherances of di- 


rection, which ſcriptures, councils, fathers, hillories, the laws and 


practices of all churches afford. ;  : Hooker, 
For gain and work, and ſucceſs in his affairs, he ſeeketh fur- 
therance of him that hath no manner of power, Hooker, 


Cannot my body, nor blood ſacrifice, 
Intreat you to your wonted furtherance ® Shakeſp., Henry VI. 
It men were minded to live righteouſly, to believe àa God would 
be no hindrance or prejudice to any ſuch deſign, but very much for 
the advancement and furtherance of it, Tillotſon. 
Fu'x THERER, . 
That earneſt favourer and furtherer of God's true religion, that 
faithful ſervitor to his prince and country. Aſecham, 
Fu'kTHERMORE, adv, | further and more.] Moreover ; 


beſides. 
This ring 1 do accept moſt thankfully, 

And fo, I pray you, tell him: 888 

1 pray you, thew my youth old Shylock's houſe, Shakeſp, 
Fux rtyr. adj. | furtive, Fr. furtivus, Latin.] Stolen; 
gotten by thelt. 

Or do they, as your ſchemes, I think, have ſhown, 

Dart fur tive beams and glory not their own, 

All ſervants to that ſource of light, the ſun? Prior. 
Fu'RunC1.s, . J. | furoncle, Fr. furunculus, Latin.] A 
bile ; an angry puſtule. 

A furuncle is in its beginning round, hard, and inflamed ; and 
as it increaſeth, it riſeth up with an acute head, and ſometimes a 
puſtule ; and then it is more inflamed and painful, when it arrives 
at its ſtate, which is about the eighth or ninth day. Wiſeman. 
FoV. u. . | furor, Latin; fureur, French.) 

1. Madneſs, | 
2. Rage; paſſion of anger; tumult of mind approaching 
to madneſs, - 3 

do oppoſe my patience to his fury; and am arm'd 

"To Cuffer with a 3 of {| wk A 

"The very tyranny and rage of his. Shak, Merchant of Fentce. 
He hath given me to know the natures of living creatures, and 

the fries of wild beaſts. J. vil. 20. 
3. Enthuſiaſm ; exaltation of fancy, 

Taking up the lute, her wit began to be with a divine fury in- 
ſpired z and her voice would, in fo beloyed an occaſion, lecond het 
Wit, Sidney, 

A ſybil, that had number'd in the world 

The tun to courſe two hundred compaſles, 

In her prophetick ſary lew'd the work. Shateſp. Othello, 
Greater than human kind ſhe ſeem'd to look, | 

And with an accent more than mortal ſpoke 

Her ſtaring eyes with tparkling fury roll, | | 

When all the god came ruthing on her foul, Dryden An, 
4+ [From furia, Latin, ] One of the deities of ven- 

geance, and thence a ſtormy, turbulent, violent, 

raging woman, | 
he ſight of any of the houſe of York, 
Is as a fury to torment my foul, Shakeſp. Henry VI. 

It was the moſt proper place for a fury to make her exit; and 1 
believe every reader's imagination is pleated, when he ſees the angry 
goddeſy thus linking in à tempeſt, and plunging herſelf into hell, 

i amidlt {lucl a ſeene of horror and confution. Addijon en Italy. 
R u. J. | pip, Saxon; geri/ta /pino/a, Lat.] Gorle; 

O13, 

The whole plant is very thorny: the flowers, which are of the 
pea-bloom kind, are ditpoted in ſhort thick ſpikes, which are ſuc» 
ceeded by ſhort compreſſed pods, in each ot which are contained 
three or tour Fluege leeds, Ke Miller, 

Carry out gravel to fill up a hole, 
Both timber and fur3/n, the turf and the cole, Tuffer, 

For ſewel, there groweth great ſtore of Ve, of which the 
(lirubby lort is called tame, and the better grown French. Carew, 

We may know, 

And when to reap the grain, and when to ſow, 
Or hen to fell the Tes. Dryden's Virgil, 
Fu'rzy. ad}, [from furze.] Overgrown with furze; 

tull of gorſe, 

Wide through the farzy field their rout they take, 
Their bleeding bofoms force the thorny brake, Gay, 
FusCATION, . Aut, Latin, ] Ihe act of darken- 
ing or obſcuring. + Dia. 
To FUSE. VA F. Snſum, Latin, ] To melt; to 
put into fuſion; to liquify by heat. 
To Vus, d. ». Lo be melted; to be capable of being 

liquified by heat, 
Fot r. v. /. [ faſean, French.) 
1. 'The cone round which is wound the cord or chain of 
a clock or watch, 


The realon of the motion of the balance is by the motion of the 
þ next wheel, and that by the motion of the next, and that by the 
motion of the T and that by the motion of the {pring: the whole 
frame of the wach caries a reafonableneſs in it, the paſſive im- 
preſſion of the intellectual idea that was in the artit., Hale, 
2, A hrelock | from fail, French]; a (all neat muſquet, 
This is more properly written 7/1 


from further, | Promoter; advancer. | 


FUT 
Fust of a bomb or granado ſhell, I 
the whole powder or compoſition in * ich mal 
po the ſh q 
to do the deſigned execution. i 


pipe or tap filled with wildfire; or ſome G | 
and is intended to burn no longer thay . bum, 


the motion of the bomb from the m e Whe 
to the place where it is to fall, N the Hon, 
makes twenty-ſeven ſeconds; +, "= Anderty 
Euer E. Tra ba a buck; | 99 — 
Fu's1BLE. adj, [from f.] Capable of l:“ Tun; 
capable of being made liquid by words wn melt 
olours afforded by metalline bodies, either colli | 
otherwiſe penetrate into other bodies, eſpecially / l vid, 
Fus1B!LITY. #. J. [from fulible. 8 N 10 
melted; quality of growing liquid by yg of briy 
The ancients obſerving in that material 4 kind of 
_ or at leaſt a Fulililig, ſeem to have reſolved * wehte 


| 


Cs , 
The bodies of moſt uſe, that are ſought "ag — aan 


out 
by their weight, ufibility, and malleableneſs. 


1, Capable of being melted; liquifiable 
Some, leſs ſkilful, fancy theſe ſeapi th 
| larger. Gothick buildings of England are artigciat 
it, that they are a kind of % marble, 
2, Running by the force of heat, 
The liquid ore he drain'd 
Into fit molds prepar'd ; from which he form 
| Firit his own tools: then, what might elſe be wroy 
F/ile, or grav'n in metal. Milton's P. 
| Perpetual flames, a 
Deer ſand and aſhes, and the ſtubborn flint. 
Prevailing, turn into a ff LF ne ure 
Fu's11. 2. J. | ful, French. Phi, 
1. A firelock; a ſmall neat muſquet, 


ſpindle. 

Fufils muſt be made long, and ſmall in the ; 
cient coat of Montague, argent three filr in ff in * 
[Fl ro [ [from fyfil.] A lire 

. IER. 1. / m fiſil.] A ſoldi W. 
fuſil; a muſketeer, 1 * 
Fu's10N. . / [ fuffo, Latin; fufion, French, 

1. The act of melting. „ 
2. The ſtate of being melted, or of running with hen 

Metals in uam do ndt flame for want of a copious fury 
ſpelter, which fumes copiouſly, and thereby flames. „ 


Fuss. 1. /. [A low cant word.] A tumult ; a buſtle 
nd as it befits your ſtation; , 
Come to uſe and application; 
Nor with ſenates keep a fuſ+: 
I ſubmit, and anſwer thus. : fri 


FUST. . /. e, French, 

1. The Kal ay of a 3 

2. [From fufte, French.] A ſtrong ſmell, as tha of 
mouldy barrel. 

To Fus r. v. 1. [from the noun.] To grow moulhy 
to ſmell ill. ; 

FU'STIAN, . J. [ futaine, French; from Fuſe, 1 thy 
becauſe cotton grows on trees. 

1. A kind of cloth made of linen and cotton, and pe: 
haps now of cotton only. | | 


Is ſupper ready, the houſe trimm'd, the ferving- in th 
new fotlas and their white ſtockin "I 2 Slab 
2. A high ſwelling kind of writing made up of ber- 


. parts, or of words and ideas ill aſſociatd; 
bombaſt. l | 
Nor will you raiſe in me combuſtian, 
By dint of high heroick n. Audiva, 


What f1/tian have I heard theſe gentlemen find out in Mr. O 
ley's odes! In general, 1 will ſay, that nothing can appear win 
beautiful to me than the ſtrength of thoſe images which they aw 

B 


demn. 


Fuftian is thoughts and words ill ſorted, and without the att 
lation to each other. 


Chance thoughts, whe d by the cloſe, 
Oft riſe. to fi tian, or — N 0 4 5 
Fu'sT1AN. adj. [from the noun, | 
1. Made of fuſtian. 4 
2. Swelling ; unnaturally pompous; ridiculouſy und 
Uſed of ſtile, 
When men a th' greateſt part 
O! th' conteſt A ps ww of ok, 
Until the fuſtian ſtuff be ſpent, 
a And then they fall to th' argument. Hula 
_ Virgil, if he could have ſeen the firſt verſes of the _ wal 
have thought Statius mad in his fiug#ian deſcription of the d 
the brazen horſe, | Dryden's Vit 
Fus ric. , /. A ſort of wood brought rom the Ve 
Indies, uſed in dying of cloth. ir 
To Fu'sT1IGATE. v. 4. (ige, Latin.] To brat ol 
a ſtick; to cane, perk ba. 
FusTILA'RIAN. . /, {rom fufty.) A low fellow; 
Naked ; a ſcoundrel, A word uſed by Shaljj 
only, | 
Away, you ſcullion, Ui lariey : 110688 
your Par? A mY wy Jae avg rr Rwy Th 
Fu'sr1x 885, „ / [from fufty.] Mouldineſs; fin. 
FosTy. adj, [from fi 7 IIl-ſmelling; moulh. 
Lector all have a great catch, 4f he knock out eiche 
brains : he were as ol crack a 10 nut with no kernel. U 
The fufty plebelans hate thine honours. bat, Gi 
The large Achilles, at this y ſtuff, | 
From his deep cheſt laughs out a bud applauſe. *% 
FU'TILE. adj. ¶ futile, French; futilis, Latin.) 
1. Talkative; loquacious. * 
One futile perſon, that maketh it his glory to tell, vill | 
hurt than many that know it their duty to conceal | 
2. Trifling ; worthleſs ; of no weight. 
Fuori. . % 6 fatilits, French; from ll 
1. Talkativeneſt; loquacity. 1 
This fable does not ſtrike fo much at the futility wo 
the incontinent levity of a prying humour. F 
2. 'I'riflingneſs ; want of weight; want of obig 
Trifling utility appears in their ſigus of abe rodiacks Ant 
mutual relations and alpects. Stew 
Fu'rTocxs. . /. [corrupted from fo how. 
| The lower timbers that hold the ſhip toge U 
FUTURE. adj. [ faturns, Latin ; futur, French i 


which will be hereafter; to come: as, the fic 


b 


Glory they ſung to the moſt High! good will 
To future men, and in their dwellings peace · 
He ſows the teeth at Pallas's command, Wen 


Time i 


And flings che. urure people from his hand. 
Fo'rurs, . / [from the adjective.] 
ſomewhat to happen hereafter. 
Thy letters have tauſported me be 


the earth, are the metals which are diſtinguiſhed from « he | 
Kite 
Fu's11.. adj. | Jule, French; fufilir, Latin, . 


2. [In heraldry ; from f/us, Latin.] Something lui 


= .— wc; > 2m << ©& © . 


ur 
. :-n'rant preſent time 3 and I feel 


now "A | 
The Hare it the inftant Shakeſpeare's Macheth. 


I The e jaded by an attempt above its power, either is 
he mind, once Ja ks at any vigorous undertaki 
diſabled RE e Locle. 
ever alters ] In time to come. 

a m future. - 

uro ww : — boy is n the cauſe of 

on er ni: wr tk Gal op 
any nece ty: or bind. by” a 1 
| en n. /. [from future.] The ſtate of being 

Turn! the condition of being come to paſs hereafter. 
to imaginable, that the. great means of the world's redemption 

1s it | only in the number of poſſibilities, and hang fo looſe in 
ſhould Fol its ſtwriton, as to leave the eyent in an equal yum 
hs ever there ſhould be ſuch a thing or no ? South; 
vw 1 


tiny, nf. [from future.] 
Fen to Bo ; — to come. | | | 


'2, Event to come. 


3. The ſtate of being to be; futurition, 


To FUZZ. v. a. [without etymology.] To fly out in 


=" my ſervice paſt, nor preſent ſorrows; 
Nor purpos'd merit in futurity, bent wi 
Can ranſom me. Shakeſpeare's Othello, 


I will contrive ſome way to make it Known to ut ity, that I 
had your lordſhip for my patron. . Swift. 


All Futwrities are naked before that All-ſeeing Eye, the fight of 
which is no more hindred by diſtance of time than the fight of an | 
angel can be determined by diſtance of place. | South, 

This, great Amphiarus, lay hid from thee, | 
Thou ſkifl'd in fate and dark frtirity. _. Pope's Statins. 


It may be well reckoned among the bare 
commence into a futurity z it requiring ſue 
tent mind, as it may be, is no where 


bilities, which never 
a free; ſedate and in- 
found but, among the pla- 
Glanville's Scepfis, 


tonical ideas. 


ſmall particles. 


eyes. | 855 ; 
Fr. inter}. .. French and Flemiſh ; ou, Greek; wah, 


—— —  —— 


rr . n 3 1 + wk. 


H., madam, he cried, we muſt be paſt all theſe gaieties. 


FV 


Folzadatit. # fe | farz and ball] A kind of fo 
an 


which, when preſſed, burſts and ſcatters duſt in the 


Lat.] A word of blame and diſapprobation. 
And fy on fortune, mine avdwed foe; 7 Bf 
Whoſe wrathful wreaks themſelves do now allay. Spenſer. 
Ey, my lord, 
A bawd, fir; fy upon him! Shakeſp. Meaſure for Mfeaſuse. 
But,fy, my wand'ring muſe; how thou do'ſt ſtray ! ? 
| xp 55 moo ndw N 8 Milton. 
Nay, fy, what mean you in this open place 
Unhand md; or, 1 ſwear, I'll ſcratch your face: 
Let go, for ſhame; you make me mad for ſpite : 
My mouth's my own; and if you kiſs, I'll bite. 


Has two ſounds, one from the Geek T, and 
the Latin, which is called that of the hard &, 
becauſe it is formed by a preſſure ſomewhat 
hard of the forepart of the tongue againſt the 
upper gum. I his ſound G retains before a, o, u, I, 
| 77 15, pale, go, gull, The other ſound, called that of 
the ſoft G, reſembles that of J, and is commonly, 
though not always, found before, e, i; as, gem, gibbet. 
Feſore u, at the end of a word, g is commonly melted 
away; as in the French, from which theſe words are 

commonly derived: thus, for benign, malign, condi 5 

ve pronounce Benine, maline, condine. It is often 
filent in the middle of the words before þ; as, might. 

The Saxon L, F, ſeems to have had generally the 

ſound of y conſonant; whence gate is by ruſticks ſtill 

ronounced yate. 
— 1. ſ. [eavardina, Italian.] A coarſe 
frock ; any mean dreſs. ; 
My beſt way is to creep under his gabardine; there is no other 
ſhelter hereabouts. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt, 
© Youcall me miſbeliever, cut - throat dogs 5 | 
And ſpit upon my Jewiſh gabardine. Sbaleſ. Merch. of Venice, 
The night did ſtrait ſubmit, 

And laid his weapons at her feet; 

Next he diſrob'd his gabardine, 

And with it did himſelf reſign. — Fludibrat. 
9 CWnbr. v. . [gabbare, Italian; gabberen, Dutch, ] 
1. To makèe an inarticulate noiſe. 
ä When thou could'ſt not, ſavage, 

Shew thine own meaning, but woul'ſt gabe like 

A thing moſt brutiſh, I endow'd thy purpoſes 

With words that made them known. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt, 

Flocks of fowl, that when the tempeſt roar, 

With their hoarſe gabbling ſeek the filent ſhoar, Dryden's An, 
2, To prate loudly without meaning. 

Have you no wit, manners, nor honeſty, but to gase like tinkers 
at this time of night? Do ye make an alehouſe of my lady's 
houſe? Hs Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. 

Which made ſome think, when he did gab6/e, 
Th) had heard three labourers of Babel. Hudibras. 
Swift, 


Such a rout, and ſuch a rabble, 
Run to hear Jack Pudding gas. 
GE. 1. / [from the verb. PSS 
1. Inarticulate noiſe like that of brute animals. | 
| Not to know what we ſpeak one to another, ſo we ſeem to know, 
Is to know ſtraight our purpoſe : chough's language, gabe enough, 
and good enough. Shakeſpeare's All well that ends well, 
2. Loud talk without meaning. 
Forthwith a hideous gabe riſes loud 
Among the builders; each to other calls, 
i Not underſtood, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Ga *. 1. /. [from gabble.] A prater; a chattering 
ellow. 
CEL. . 2 [gabello, French; gabella, Italian; gapel, 
on, a tribute.] An exciſe; a tax. 
The gabe/s of Naples are very high on oil, wine, and tobacco. 
0 ; Addiſon on Italy. 
AIBON, 1. J. [French.] A wicker baſket which is 
 Hled with earth to make a fortification or intrench- 
ment, f 
His battery was defended all along with gablent, and caſks filled 
with land, g Knolles. 
ABLE. . / [gaval, Welſh; gable, French.] The 
loping roof of a bullding. 
ake care that all your brick-work be covered with the tiling, 
28 the new way of building, without gab/e ends, whic 
ire ery heayy, and very apt to let che water into the brick-work. | 
0 b  Mortimer's 4 qc 
\D, . /. Fad, Saxon; gaddur, Iflandick, a clu 
. A wedge or ingot vf ſteel. 
Flemiſh ſteel is brought down the Rhine to Dort, and other parts, 
me in bars, and ſame in _gads; and therefore called Flemiſh ſteel, 
auch ſometimes gad ſteel, Moxon's Mech, E xer, 
2. It ſeems to be uſed by Shaleſpeare for a ſtile or graver, 
| [from gad, Saxon, a godt. | | 
| . I will go get a leaf of bra, ' 
7 And with a gad of iteel will write theſe words, Shakeſpeare. 
0 Gap, w. #. [Derived by Skinner from gadfly; by 
— from gadaw, Welſh, to forſake; thought b 
5 ers only the preterite of the old word agaan, zo 2 
o ramble about without any ſettled purpoſe; to 
wore looſely and idly, 
How now, my headſtrong, where have you been gadding ? 
of” here I have learnt me to repent. Shakeſp. Rome? and Juliet. 
Pry the water no paſſage, neither a wicked woman liberty to gad 


Ece „XV. 26. 
The leſſer devils aroſe with ghaſtly rore, e 
2 thronged forth about the world to gad 
Exch land theytill'd, river, fiream and Ihore. Fairfax. 


diſguſts them, and ſeek better entertainment in more pleaſing 2 
after which they will unavoidably be gadd ing. | ke, 

GaADDER, »./. [from ga] A rambler: one that runs 
much abroad without buſineſs, 


GAG 


Envy is a gadding paſſion, and walketh the ſtreets, and doth not 
keep home. acon. 
Gad not abroad at ev'ry queſt and call 
Of an untrained hope or paſſion; 8 
To court each place or fortune that doth fall, 
Is wantonneſs in contemplation. 
Thee, ſhepherd, thee the woods and deſart caves, 
Wich wild thyme and the gadding vine o'ergrown, 4 
And all their echo's moan. Milton, 
A fierce loud buzzing breeze; their ſtings draw blood, 
And drive the cattle gadding through the wood. Dryden. 
She wreaks her anger on her rival's head; I 
With furies frights her from her native home, 
And drives her gadding, round the world to roam. Dryden. 
There's an ox loſt, and this coxcomb runs a 9 wild | 
wl. | 'Eftrange. 
No wonder their thoughts ſhould be perpetually wen heh what 


Herbert. 


A drunken woman, and a gadder abroad, cauſeth great anger, and 
ſhe will not cover her own ſhame. Ecelef. xxvi. 8. 
Ga'DDINGLY, adv, [from gad.) In a rambling, roving 

manner. \ 


2 


Ga'pFLy. »./. [gad and fy; but by Skinner, who makes | 


it the original of gad; it is called gaadſy. Suppoſed 
ad, an fol 


es them ga 


to be originally from , In Saxon 
A fly that when he ſtings the cattle 
or run madly about; the breeſe. 
The fly called the gadffy breedeth of ſomewhat that ſwimmeth 
upon the top of the water, and is moſt about ponds. Bacon's Nat, Hiſt, 
Light fly his lumbers, if perchance a flight 
Of angry gadflies faſten on the herd. Thomſon's Summer. 
Garr. #. J. A harpoon or large hook, Ainſworth, 
GAFFER. . /. Soehne. companion, Saxon.] A word 
of reſpect now obſolete, or applied only in contempt 
to a mean perſon. es 
For gaffer Tread well told us by the bye, 
Exceſſive ſorrow is exceeding dry. Gay's Paftorals. 
Ga'reLes. u. J. [gapelucay, ſpears, Saxon, | 
1. Artificial ſpurs put upon cocks when they are ſet to 


fight, 
2. Fi ſteel contrivance to bend croſs-bows. Ainſworth, 
To Gas. v. n. [from gagbel, Dutch, the palate, Min- 
/ſhew.) To ſtop the mouth with ſomething that may 
allow to breathe, but hinder to ſpeak. 
He's out of his guard already: unleſs " laugh and miniſter 
occaſion to him, he 1 gagg'd. Shakeſp. Twelfth Night, 
There foam'd rebellious logick, gagg'd and bound. 
Gas. 2. J. [from the verb.] Something put into the 
mouth to hinder ſpeech or eating. 
Some, when the kids their dams too deeply drain, 
With gags and muzzles their ſoft mouths reſtrain. Dryden. 
Your woman would have run up ſtairs before me; but 1 have ſe- 
cured her below with a gag in her chaps, Dryden, 
GAR. . J. [ gage, French.) „ 
1. A pledge; a pawn; a caution; any thing given in 
ſecurity. 
He, when the ſhamed ſhield of ſlain Sansfoy 
He ſpy'd, with that ſame fairy champion's page, 
He to him leapt; and that ſame envious gage, 
Of victor's glory from him ſnatcht away. 
There I throw my gage, 
Diſclaiming here the kindred ot a king, 
And lay aſide my high blood's + þ Shakeſp. Richard II. 
There is my gage, the manual ſeal ef death, 
That marks thee out for hell. Shakeſpeare's Richard Il. 
They from their mothers breaſts poor orphans rend, 
Nor without gages to the needy lends 
I am made the cautionary pledge, 
The gage and hoſtage of your keeping it. 
But ſince it was decreed, auſpicious king, 
In Britain's right that thou ſhuuld'ſ wed the main, 
Heav'n, as a gage, would caſt ſome previous thing, 
And therefore doom'd that Lawſon ſhould be ſlain. Dryden. 
In any truth, that gets not poſſeſſion of our minds by ſelf-evidence 
or demonſtration, the arguments that gain it aſſent, are the youchers 
and gage of its probability. : Locke. 
2. A meaſure; a rule of meaſuring. 
One judges, as the weather dictates, right - 7 
The poem is at noon, and wrong at niglit; 
Another judges by a ſurer gage, 
An author's principles or parentage. 
To GAGE. v. a. | gager, French.] ; 
1. To wager; to depone as a wager; to impawn; to 
give as a caution, pledge, or ſecurity, 
A moiety competent 
Was gaged by our king, Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
He found the Turkith merchants making merry: unto theſe 
merchants he gave due ſalutations, gaging his faith tor their ſatety, 
and they likewiſe to him. Knolles's Hiſtcry. 
2. To bind by ſome caution or ſurety; to engage, 


Fairy Queen, 


Southern's Oroon. 


Young. 


| 


Ga'iLY. adv. [from pay.] 

1. Airily; chello * 

2. Splendidly, See GA v. 

GAIN. 1. /. ¶ gain, French. 
1. Profit; advantage; contrary to %. 


Pope. 


Sandys. 5 


GAL 
My chief care | 


Is to come fairly off from the great debts 
Wherein my time, ſomething too prodigal, 


Hath left me gaged. | Shakeſpeare. 
3. To meaſure; to take the contents of any veſſel of 


liquids particularly. More properly gange. See 
Guo. i | | 
We ſhall ſee your bearing. 7 
Napy, but I bar to- night: you ſhall not gage me 
By what we do to-night, | Shakeſd. Merchant of Venice. 


To GG. v. x. [gagen, gagelen, Dutch.) To make a 


noiſe like a gooſe. 


Birds prune their feathers geeſe gagg/c, and crows ſeem to call | 


' 2 rain; which is but, the comſort t ey receive in the relenting of 
e air. 


Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
May fat geeſe gaggle with melodious voice, | 


And ne'er want gooleberries or apple-ſauce, King. 


But what things were gan to me; thoſe 1 counted loſs for Chriſt. 
N | Phil. iii. 7. 
Beſides the purpoſe it were now, to teach how victory ſhould be 
uſed, or the gains thereof communicated to the general conſent. ; 
” | Raleigh Hot. 
 Hayock and ſpoil, and ruin are my gain. ilton, 
It is in praiſe of men ay in gettings and gaims; for light gains 
make heavy purſes z tor light gains come thick, whereas great come 
but now and then, | Bacon's Eſſays. 
This muſt be made by ſome governor upon his own private ac= 


count, who has a great ſtock that he is content to turn that way, 
and is invited by the gains. 1 


epic. 
ompute the gains of his ungovern'd zeal, | 
IIl ſuits his cloth the praiſe of railing well. | Dryden. 
Folly tights tor kings or dives for gain. | Pore. 
2. Intereſt; lucrative views. 5 80 
That, fir, which ferves for gain, 
And follows but for form, 
Will pack, wlitn it begins to rain, . 
And leave thee in the ſtorm. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
3. Unlawful nee . ä 
Did I make a gain of you by any of them whom I ſent unto you? 


2 Cor. wh. g 
If pride, if envy, if the luſt of gain, ors XI, 17 


If mad ambition in thy boſom reign, 

Thou boaſt'ſt, alas! thy ſober ſenſe in vain, * Fitzgerald. 
4- Overplus in a comparative computation; any thing 

oppoſed to loſs, | 
To GAIN. v. 4. [gagner, French.] 
1. To obtain as profit or advantage. 575 

Egypt became a 2 ground by the muddy and limeous matter 
brought down by Nilus, which ſettled by degrees into a tirm 


Rue Brown's Fulpar E , 
He gains, to live as Man, MY BO APOER 
Higher degree of lite. 


7 Milton. 
What reinforcement we may gain from hope. Milton. 
2. To win; not to'loſe, 
A leper once he loſt, and gair'd a king. Milton, 


3. To have the overplus in comparative computation. 
If you have two vellels to fill, and you empty one to fill the other, 
you gain nothing by that, Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 

4. 'To obtain; to procure; to receive, 

| I acceptance found, which gain 
This anſwer from the gracious voice divine. Milton. 

That fide from ſmall reflection gains. 
Of glimm'ring air, leſs vex'd with tempeſt loud, Milton. 
Tf ſuch a tradition were endeavoured to be ſet on foot, it is not 
eaſy to imagine how it ſhould at firſt gain entertainment; but much 
more * to conceive however it thould come to be univerſally 
; ropagated. | Tillotſon" 

Ms For fame with toil we gain, but loſe with 41 Sap 12 0 1 
Sure ſome to vex, but never all to pleaſe, 


ie te Pope, 
5. To obtain increaſe of any thing allotted, | 

I know that ye would gain the time, becauſe ye fee the king is 

gone from me. Dan. ii. J. 


6. To obtain whatever, good or bad. 
Ye ſhould not have looſed from Crete, and have gained this harm 
and loſs, Atts, XXVII. 21. 


7. To win againſt oppoſition, 
They who were ſent to the other paſs, after a ſhort reſiſtance, 


ined it. 
” Fat fees from the defended Umbrian draws, 2 
And only gains the wealthy clients's cauſe, Dryden's Per. 
O love! for Sylvia let me gaiz the prize, 
And make my tongue victorious as her eyes. Pope, 
8. To draw into any intereſt or party. 
1 Tomes og n from the 
0 gratity the queen and gain the court. aden“ 
If Pyrrhus muſt be Frags to pity, 3 9g 
No woman does it better than yourſe!t: | 
If you gain him, U ſhall comply of courſe. A. Philip. 
9. To obtain as a wooer. 


! a ſoldier, and afraid? What need we fear” 
' Who knows it, When none can call our power to accbunt? Sb Cp. 
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alion, French. ] A large ſhip with! —Why, fir, m wiſe is not young, = | |GamBa'pe.) . J [gamba, Italian, a leg.] Spatter- 

Gal. ons 2 dave decks, now in uſe only among | — = iy friend both rich and poory. ther | Ga, MB ns: daſhes; boots worn upon the legs above 

four or 10 2 8 : 1 e e ſhoe. | 8 | 
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he true derivation is from gala, Spaniſh, finerys | nn) to game and cheat 


en or caſtles: 


- on b | * 
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1. A kin doors of the ap 3 open; in general, | that had on the outſides apes, owls, and ſatyrs but within, precious | from Cambaja, or Cambogia. | | 
building of whic de 8 a | Here phials in nice difciptine are ſet; De 
11 3 h 4 23 | There ga/lipote are rang'd in alphabet. Garth, | 1+ To dance; to ſkip; to friſk; to jump for joy; to 
on 1 at there had been framed by art ſuch pleaſant arbors, Alexandrinus thought it unſufe to truſt the real ſecret of his phial | play merry frolicks, | 
2 Fwering another, they became a gallery aloft from tree | and ga/liporto any man. | SpeFator. Bears, tigers, ounces, pards, | 
thats oe a wund about, Which below gave a perſeRt ſhadow. | hou that doſt AE(culapius decide,  Canbul'd befoge them. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
to tree) Sidney. | And o'er his gallipors in triumph ride. Fenton. The king ofelfs, and little fairy queen, 
Inch lifted up were many loſty towers,  Ga'LLon. nf. gelb, low Latin.) A liquid meaſure] Sn d ondhtaths, and dene d on ev'ry green, Dryden, 
4 Wolly galleries fair overlaid. Spenſer, of four quarts ; | The monſters of the flood | 
Andg Pour gallery Hike ob Bo nn tis od Wits, 1 Gambol aruund him in the wat'ry way, | 
afs'd through, not without much content. 3 veſſh! clo robo: * er, and boil them in a 1755 0 ty the And heavy whales in awkward meaſures play. Pope. 
3 755 Gro on the banquet ſide, let it be all ſtately galle- G cg Wh hat, Md ou "31 2. To leap; to ſtart, | : 
e galleries let there be three cupolas. acor, | FALLOON, 1. /. F galor French.] A kind of clofe Tis not madneſs | 
view in mrivate gatlery dirt th? apartments led, | lace made of gold or filver, or of filk alone. That I have utter d; bring me to the teſt; 
Not to the foe * ee TY . le To GA'LLOP. v. . [ galoper, e Derived by . ow 2 matter will record, which madneſs | 
g ape ot our 25 y 1 a ! 2 . s ' 0 
10 re che figure of an amphitheatre, with galleries all the ety mologiſts, after Budexs, from MEATTG 110 3 ould gambol fro Shakeſpeare”s Hamlet 
tories, 


0 | ! 

ly overlooking each other; for into this condition the pariſh but perhaps it Comes from gant, all, and loopen, to W * irik iy [from ere 
kaun of London are driving apace, as appears by the many ga/- | run, Dutch; that is, to go on full ſpeed. | n 1p; a hop; a leap for joy. 3 
1 r day built in them. FO * a . raunt. | 1. To move forward by leaps; fo that all the feet are hs 8 ha Nr A . arg pre 
1 d galleries that lead from . ace to five dif- , and play retty gambo/s, 
Lig bg : Addiſon on Traly, of the ground at once, 
e 


- #* a. „„ 


| L Eftrange. 
. „ ; T did hear | Bacchus through the conquer'd Indies rode, 
2. [he ſeats in the layhouſe above the pit, in which The galloping of horſe: who was't come by? Shak, Macbeth. And beatts in bets bal d before their honeſt god. Dryden. 5 
the meaner people fit. | His ſteeds will be reſtrain'd, | 2. A ſrolick; a wild prank, | 
While all its throats the ga/lery extends, But gallop lively down thꝰ wettern hill. Donne. - For who did evef play his gamboly,  - : 
And all the thunder 8 15 woe chi 48 A ape. We „5 * * | Wich ſuch unſufferable rambles1 | . Hudibras, 
we u e this wo ame is heav'nly limbs, and flow'd with fuch a mane, ' af: 
8 4 1 When half urpriz'd, and tearing to be ſeen, 5 ” 8 . "i 8 gemba, gambarelln, Italian. ] 
impor d . f 1 : re leacher ga//op'd from his jealous queen, Dryden's Virgil. | . 8 
Make a 5 . 1 * 2. To ride at the pace which A performed ly leaps. ee nag yh I than = 7 ms les of = fibres 
he cer ly . Bacon's Phy/. Rem. Seeing ſuch ſtreams of blood as threatened a drowning liſe, we | Koda > hs ch 1 7 4 Wane 5 3 Be ew pf 
and a gl. ha, Italian; gal. French: d galleped toward them to part them. Sidney. CE mn «0 {appears 4 Eu een te 
GALLEY. 2. þ [ga ea, Itallan; gaiere, French; de. | They gen ofpy - tendon, lying on a horſe's gambre/, doth then command, when he 
red, as ſome think, from galta, a helmet, pictured An armed knight towards them gallop faſt, = 88 1 with a man upon his back. 1 cw. 
anciently on the prow; as others from yaawarn, the That ſeem'd from ſome feared foe to fly, Fairy Queen. v. ,. | gaman, a jeſt, Iſlandi 4 
ſeonlliſl; as others from galleon, ex reſſing in Syriac He who fair and ſoftly goes ſteadily torward, in a ceurle that | I. Sport of any ind. e Fs 
ed to the ſea, From cally come g % aft points right, will ſooner be at his journey's end than he that runs We have had paſtimes here, and pleaſing game. Shakeſpeare. 
11 — | n : 3 evety one he 8 though he ga/lop all day full ſpeed. Lecke. 2. Jeſt; oppoſed to earneſt or ſeriouſneſs. 
gatieon, garmors a 3 . . To move very faſt. | Then on her head they ſet agarland green, 
I. A ref] driven 2 2 _ 3 the Me- 3 | The 1 And crowned hey 'twixt earneſt and 'twixt game, Fpenftr. 
diterranean, but found unable to endure the agitation Gallops the zodiack in his gliſt'ring eoach. Shak. Tut Andron. | 3. Inſolent merriment; ſportive inſult. 
of the main ocean. 


; 1 | Whom doth time gal/op withal? : | Do they not ſeek occation of new quarrels, 
Great Neptune grieved underneath the load — With a thief to the gallows. Shateſp. As you like it. | 


: On my refuſal, to diſtreſs me more; 
Of (hips, hutks, galliet, barks, and brigandines. Fairfax. He that rides poſt through a country may, trom the tranſient Or make a game of my calamities? Milton's Agoniſtes. 
In the ages following, navigation did every where greatly decay, view, tell how in general the parts lie : ſuch ſuperficial ideas he may 4. A ſingle match at play. | | 
by the uſe of gallies, and ſuch veſſels as _ h * 7 the collect in galloping over it. Locke, 5. Advantage in play. 
i acon's New Atlantis. Lor. 2. /. erb. otion of a 
7 dim rauged the coalts of Aſia the Leſs in an open boat or kind GALLOP. # [from the verb ] The motic M 


| utual vouchers for our fame we ſtand, 

177 aleigh's Hiftory. horſe when he runs at full ſpeed; in which, making a And play the game into each other's hand. Dryden. 
cg On oozy ground his ga/lies moor; kind of a leap forwards, he lifts both his forelegs very 6. Scheme purſued; meaſures planned, 
Their heads are turn'd to ſea, their ſterns to ſhore. Dryden. 


near at the ſame time; and while theſe are in the air, This ſeems to be the preſent game of that crown, and that they 
2. It is proverbially conſidered as à place of toilſome 


'; : : ; . 
and juſt upon the point of touching the ground, he * nts er on mn 2am FR 

rv. becauſe criminals are condemned to row in | lifts both his hindlebs almoſt at once. Facrier's Dig, 7 Field ſports: as, the chace, falconty. 

. ery, C | : ts both his hin * a * a Once. arrners . . 5 el this hour ha_woke his way, 

mem. ; „ : : LLOP RR. . /. from 0. | nder the colour of his uſual game h 
The e _ eee he tied wang => ne] _ e Son = hows galiop ] He tall hve fond his fide 0 horſe and men, A | 8 
G his houndy, his dice a is courtſhips every day, would find \t of Ar ri | F o ſet him free trom his captivity, p. He . 

be cle wenbent that could befal him: he would dy to tlie mines Mules bred in cold java wig 2 much better M ride eps „ Whit ano'6-wlh, or 8 —_— | fp : my 

and the gallies for his recreation, and to the ſpade and the mattock for their wo and trotz but a 0 1 mu if, e Wild beaſts to combat, or to tame, | 

for a diverſion from the miſery of a continual uninterrupted pleaſure. | , though ſome o them ary "ory outs. ortimer's Huſbandry. With all the myſt'ries of that game. Waller 

South. 2. A man that rides faſt, or makes great haſte. 


| Some ſportſmen, that were abroad upon game, ſpied £ company 
Catlty-SLAVE. . p [galley and Have. A man Ccon- | Ga't.r.owAayY. 2. h A horſe not more than fourteen ] of buttards and cranes, L'Eftrange. 
demned {or ſome crime to row in the gallies. 


- hey 1 hands high, much uſed in the North; probably as „ A_ mg in the field; animals appropriated to 
As if one chai ſufficient t : . 3" - e me 
beer „ Joſt fuck camber dee . cn originally from Galloway, a ſhire in Scotland. 45 > 


ö : , nting, and men, not beaſts, ſhall be his game, 
as the Turkiſh alley-flaves do enjoy. Bramb. To Ga 1. I. OW. Ws as [azzlpan, to fright, Saxon, ] I'o With ee hottile ſnare, ſuch as refuſe 8 
Hardened rally ee deſpiſe manumiſion, Decay of Piety. terrify ; to fright, Sudjection to his empire tyrannous. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
The urges gently dath againſt the ſhore, | e wrathful ſkies 8 There is ſuch a variety of game ſpringing up before me, that 1 
Flocks quit the plains, and ga/Zey-Aaves their oar. Garth, Gallow the very wand'rers of the dark, know not which to follow. den's Fables, Preface. 
Ca'tLIARD. . / been french; imagined to be Bat And make them . caves. Shakeſpeare's Ring Lear, We bloodhound will _—_ the ee he purſues, and 3 
iv f ius: jr A LLOWGLASSES, . þo icular game ave in chace. rbuthnot, 
u 80 ri — 5 * Salle and 2c. | r. It is worn likewiſe of footmen under their ſhirts of "on with thy Cynthia hurl the pointed ſpear | 
Ts e 1 ; * ee . At the rough bear, or chace the flying deer; 
Selden.is a ga/lierd by himſelf. _ Cleveland, mail, the which ootmen the Irin call ga owglaſſes : } and my Chloe take a nobler aim, 
2, An ative, nimble, ſpritely dance. It is in both | the which name doth diſcover them alſo to be ancient At human hearts we fling, nor ever miſs the gume. Prior, 
ſenſes now obſolete, 1 Engliſh; for gallagla ſignifies an Engliſh ſervitor or Proud Nimrod tirſt the bloody chace began, | | 
[ did think, by che excellent ronſtitution of thy leg it was form'd | yeoman. And he being ſo armed in a long ſhirt of 8 mighty hunter, and his pre A por vt 
under the lat of FF 1 mail, down to the calf of his leg, with a long broad“ Jun nan „ reap e 3 Pope, 
made he with. hs Ie 5 e EE ax in his hand, was then pedes gravis armature; and Shorten my labour, it its length you blame, 85 
You cannot revel into dukedoms there. Shakeſp. Henry V. ] was inſtead of the footman that now weareth a corſlet, For, grow but wiſe, vob rob me of iny gume. Young. 
If there be any that would take up all the Ke, 6 him find before the corſlet was uſed, or almoſt invented. 9. Solemn conteſts, exhibited, as ſpectacles to the pee. 
ere take them off, and bripe others en; as muſicians uſe to do Spenſer on Ireland. The games are done, and Cæſar 5 returning. Shakeſpeare. 
k s; ; . \ . | 971 
r . Soldiers among |— yen ing. Op. goms 
raph motion; as when galliard time and meaſure time are in | + the a hs way ſerve 3 To GAMER. v. u. zaman, Saxon. ] 
CEILLARDISE. u. 4 [Feench.] Mertiment; cube. 00 gallglaſs and out dere. 1. To play at any ſport. 
rant gaiety N 1 hs : — 3 Is marching hitherward in proud array. Sbaleſp. Henry VI. | 2. To'play bee ug r for one 3 
. . ; ; : isſacti ind it: it it 
ce we my aſcendant was the watery fign of Scorpius: GA“LLOw. I. /. [It is uſed by ſome in the ſingular; ging loaves no TAUgraction denn A 


i - bod ind. 
on __ in _ planetary hour of Saturn, and 1 think 1 have a | Ga'LLOWS, but by more only in the plural, or ſome- eee 
cee ol that leaden 


Locke, 
/ 
Nel for the mint planet in me: I am no way facetious, nor diſ- times has another plural 8 alg 0, Go thick; Ga'MECOCK, 1. . [ ame and cock, | Cocks bred to fi ht. 
1 irth 


3 : They manage the diſpute as fiercely as two gamecocks in the pit. 
and ga/liardife of company. Brown's Rel. Med. , in 6 utch: which f. : 
"\LLICISM. u. / [ galliciſme, French; from gallicus, eus wing Mg, 2a 3 


| he, 
Lati 5 rom gabalus furca, Latin; others from naa high, GA M-. . / [game and egg.] Eggs from which 
oe ys Com. N 8 others from Fon Welſh, power: but it is A lighting cocks are bred. wy 

this conduR; he held the ſame language chat mother | like 'gquilow, to iright, from axwipen, the hs boys mon ee OL Uſe 


' | To make the fowl more furious for the fray, Garth, 

al held before: with many other expreſſions to be gallows bein g the great object of legal terrour, ] GAM Nee * 4 » _ and hoods A perſon whe 
found in the pages of Bolingbroke. = 00 waa" laid over two poſts, on which malefaktors are | looks after game and {tes it is not deſtroyed, 

u Englith 1 Galliciji i anged. '\ J. 5 7 

do our — 1 r er ue ry _— noep This monſter ſat like a hangman upon a pair of gallows : in his Ga'M Rom adj. [from ame I F rolickſome; ga): 

; bene n the Cee, | right hand he was painted holding a crown ot laurel, in his left hand] ſportive; playful; ſportful. 

0 8 7 3 elton on t 4 44e J. a purſe of money. | Sidney. Geron, though old, yet gameſome, bogs one end with Coſma. Sidney. 

Large open h os N 81 1 af — inner. | 1 would we were all of one mind, and one mind ; O, there am not gameſome ; I do lack ſome part | 

2 f Ole. ot u ed but in ludicrous language. were deſolation of gaolers and gallowſes, Sha eſp. Cymleline, Of that quick ſpirit that is in Antony, Shakeſp. Julius Cæſar. 

N galligaſting, that have long withſtood I propheſied if a ga/lows were on land, The gameſome wind among her truſſes play, | 
Beger e fury, and encroaching froſts, | This fellow could not drown. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. And curleth up thoſe growing riches ſhort, Fairfax. 
* r will not time ſubdue, PR He took the mayor aſide, and whiſpered him that execution mult Belial, in like game/ome mood. Mllton. 
CALLIMA'T] "8 pan ips. 


that day be done, and therefore required him that a pair of pa/low: This gameſome humour of children ſhould rather be encouraged, 
talk witho A. n. | [ealimath a, French,] Nonſenſe; — 4 — req pa Hay 55 to keep up their ſpirits and improve their ſtrength and health, than 
Withou 


t ing. | A poor fellow, going to the gal/ows, may be allowed to feel the curbed or reſtrained, : . Lockes 
Catty usw zar. . Egal te, French ] ſmart of waſps whila he is avon Tyr road, Swift. G AN ESOMENESS, 1. J. from fameſome.] Sportiveneſs ; 
. A hoch-poch, or haſh of ſeveral forts of broken | 2+ A wretch that deſerves the gallows, merriment. | | 
ment; a medley. 1 Cupid hath been five thouſand years a boy. Fg Ga'MESOMELY, adv, [from gameſome.] Merrily, 
They have made of our Engliſh tongue a gal/imaxf+y — —Ay, and a ſhrewd unhappy gai/owe too. Shakeſpeare. | GA MEST ER. 2. J. [from game. 
de of all other ſpeeches, 85 ' Spenſer. Ga'LLOwSFREE. adj. | gallows and free. ] Exempt by | 1, One who is vitiouſly addicted to play. 
i. Any inconſiſtent or ri 3 deftiny from being hanged. Keep a gameſter from the dice, and a good ſtudent from his book, 
©} have a dance, which the wenches 2 a gallimayfry of t him be ga/ſowsfree by my conſent, i and it is wonderful. Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
Bmbols, becauſe they are not in't. $ by, eſp. , 3 52 Fa And nothing ſuffer, ſince he nothing meant. Dryden, 


Fs gamefter, the greater maſter he is in his art, the worls man he 


e painter wh Ga'tLow gallus and tree.) The tree of 
Al his gl. who, under pretence of diverting the eyes, would | GA'LLOWTREE, 2. /. | gailou Gamefters for whole patrimonies pla 
„ piſture with ſuch varieties as alter the truth of hiſtory would terrout; the tree of execution, e patrimonl ; 


his ven, deulous piece of painting, and a mere gallimaufry of 


a ö The ſteward brings the deeds, which muſt convey 
He hung their conquer'd arms, for more defame, The whole eſtate. Dryden's Juvenal. 
3 It is uſed by SBalgſpeare ludicrouſl eee. Dufreſn'y. hen 8 wn up eee Spenſer. 2 Could we look into the mind of a common game/ter, we ſhould 
| Ot a woman. t, when from owtree . ee it full of i 
Sir Joh af * wiſe, dicrou y | Ns Bom and an rea wr , ts full of nothing but trumps and mattadores: her flumbers are 
[ 


on with kings, queens, and kaaves. Addiſon. 
. 


GAN. 


An the fuperfluony whims relate, 
at fill a female gamefer') pate 
hatagony of ſoul the feels gu 
To ſee a knave's inverted heels. wy 
Her youngeſt daughter is run away with a gamefer, a man o 
| great beayty, who in Jrefling and dancing has no ſuperior. Law. 
1. Ons who is eng d at play. 
When lenity and cruelty play for kingdoms, Y 
The gentler aer is the fwoneſt winner. Shak. Henry V. 
A man may think, if he will; that two eyes ſee no more than 


: but 
"md fs tat which fe 


acon. 


one or that 4 gameſter ſeeth alwa 
when all is done, the help of g 
buſineſs trait, 


$. A merry frolickſome perſon, 
| My lord Ry : ono Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
4. A proſtitute; not in uſe. 
$he's impudent, my lord, | 
And was a common ger to the camp. Shakeſpeare. 
Ga'mmun, v. „ [Of uncertain etymology ; 2 


from grand mere, and there fore uſt 3 d ( 
women.] 'The compellation of a woman correſponding 
to gaffer; as, Gammer Gurton's Needle. An old play. 


„ u. ſ. [gambone, Italian.) 
M l hog ſalted and dried; the lower 


end of the Much. 3 
Aſk for what price thy venal ton 
A r hong ſev in years old, Dryden's Juurnal. 
Gammons, that give a reliſh to the taſte, 
And potted fowl, and th, come in ſo fait, 
That ere the firſt is N 3 the lecond (ſtinks, 
A kind of play with dice. 
* Parc quick dice, 
In thunder leaping from the box, awake 
"The (ounding gammon, 


Thomſon's Autumn, 
Gaimur, . /. | gema, Italian. ] The ſcale of muſical 
notes. 


Madam, before you touch the inſtrument, 
To learn the order of my fingering, 
muſt begin with rudiments of art, 
To teach you gamut in a briefer ſort, 
When by the gamut ſome muſicians make 
A perfect ſong, others will undertake, 
By the ſame gamut chang'd, to equal it; 
Things (imply good can never be unfit, 
Long has a race of heroes fill'd the (tage, 
That rant by note, and through the g rage j 
In ſongs and airs expreſs their martial fire, 
Combat in trills, and in a teuge expire, 
*Gan, for began, from "gin for begin, 
The noble knight % teel 
His vital force to faint. | : Spenſer. 
' No CANCH. wv. a ek from gancio, a hook, Italian; 


Dryden's Perſe 


Shakeſpeare, 
Daune. 


Addiſon, 


anche, French. | To drop from a high place upon 
ooks by way of puniſhment: a practice in Turkey, 
to which Sith alludes in his Pocockius, | 
Colors catenis qua pia ſtridulu 
Gemunt onuſti, vel ſude trans finum 


Luctantur acid, pendulive 
Sanguinels trepidant in uncis, Muf.e Angl. 


Ga'nDiR. . J. [Fandna, Saxon.] The male of the 


e. 
525 deep drinketh the gooſe as the gander. Camden Remains, 
One gander will ſerve tive geeſe, Motimer's Hufband!y, 
To GANG, 4. „. I gg, Dutch; gangan, Saxon; 
gang, Scottiſh.) To go; to walk: an old word not 
now uſed, except ludicrouſlly, | 
But let them gang alone, 
As they have brewed, ſo let hom hear blame. 
Your flaunting beaus gag with their breaſts ohen. Arbuthner, 
Ganc. . /. [from the verb.] A number herding to- 
ther; a troop; a company; a tribe; a herd. lt is 
eldom uſed but in contempt or abhorrence. 
O, you panderly raſcals! there's a knot, a gg, a pack, a 
conſpiracy againſt me, SH. Merry Witet of Windſor, 
; Ax a gg of thieves were robbing a houſe, a maltiff tell a 
barking J. Eltrange, 
Admitted in among 


He ach and talks as t pe Prior. 
CANGHON, u. /. b. A Kind of flower, %u. 
Ga'ncuion, . J. L, A tumour in the tendinous 

and nervous parts. 
Boneletters uſually repreſent every 
it be but @ gang//on, or other crus 
tuborance of ſome part of a joint, Wiſeman, 
To GA'NGRKNATR, v. 6. -—_ gangrene. ] Lo pro- 
- duco a gangrene;, to morti 7 | 
Parts Cauteriaed, gaxngrenated, tiderated, and mortifled, become 
black, the radical moiſture or vital ſulphur (ulforing an extinction, 
Brown's gar Krrours, 
 CANGRENE, mn V [gangrene, French; gangrana, 
Latin.] A mortification; a ſtoppage of circulation 
followed by putrefaRtion, 


the gang 
oy dehnten hi 


bone diſlocated, though poſſibly 
e tumour of preternatural pro- 


This experiment may be transferred unto the eure of gamgrenes, 


ther coming of themſelves, or induced by too much appiying ot 
opiates. Races Natural Uiftory, 
§he faves the lover, as we gangrever (tay, | 
Ny cutting hope, like a lopt limb, away, Waltr, 
A Jiſcolouring in the part was ſuppofed an ee of a g 
YEH / gals Surgery, 
If the fubltance of the foul Is feftered with theſe palliony, the 
gargrove is gone tov tar to be ever cured 2 thete inflammation: will 
rage t all eternity, Addifon's Spectator, 
To Ga'xantny, v. a, neee r, French; from the 
noun. | e corrupt to mortification, 
| In cold counties, when mon noſes and ears are mortified, and, 
ws \t wore, gangrraed with cold, it they come to a tire they wot oft 
wiegen tor that the few fpirits that remain in thoſe parts, ate 
wyenly drawn forth, and fo putrefathion is made complete, Bacon, 
Gangs mn 4 members mult be lop'd away, 
No tore the wobler parts are tains to decay 
7. G Mv nN, 4 . o become mortilied, 
Wounds immedivable 
Rankle and tester, and gungrene 
Lo black mortitivation, Milton's AgoniHer. 
Ay phlegmons are fibjeet to mortitication, ſo allo in fat bodies 
they av apt to Ke, after opening, it that tat de not ſpeedily 
digetied out. Wijeman't Swi gory, 
SN, off, [from gavgrene,] Mortitied ; pro- 
ducing ot betokening mortification, 
"The died, turning actimaniout, corrodes the veſſels, protucing 
beamerrhages, pultu)es ed, lead evlourtyd, blk and * ed 
Arbuihuet on Aliment, 
CN *./. In a ſhip, the ſeveral ways or paſſages 
from one part of it to the other. es. 
Crew. *. h (eus and wool, | Rogation weck, 
when procetſions are made to luttrate the bounds of 
patiſhes. 0, 
Ca'nrri ven, | j cortupted trom 
Senner. KN. gant, all; and e. to 
ren. Dutch.] A militaty puniſhment, in which the 


. Dryden, 


„. K [Kt is 8 


Spenſer, | 


0 AT 
eriminal running between the ranks receives a laſh 


from each man. 
But would'(t thou, friend, who haſt two legs alone; 
Dryden's Juv. 


Would'ſt thou to run the gan let theſe expoſe, 
I a whole company of hob-nail'd ſhoes? y 
Young gentlemen are driven with a whip, to run the gantlet 
through the ſeveral claſſes. . kind 5 
GNA . J. [ganſa, Spaniſh, a gooſe.] A kind o 
wild gooſe, by a flock 6f which a virtuoſo was fabled 


to be carried to the lunar world. 
| They are but idle dreams and fancies, 


And; ſtrongly of the ganza's. | Hadibras, 
GAOL, ne [geo Welſh; geole, French.) A priſon; 
a place of confinement. It is always pronounced and 


too often written jail, and ſometimes goal. 
Then am l the priſoner, and his bed my g. Sh. X. Lear. 
Have | been ever free, and muſt my houſe 
Be my tetentive enemy, my gao/? Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
we mean to thrive and do good, 
| Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 


let out the priſoners, ares | 
To Gaol, wv. 4. [from the noun.) To impriſon; to 


commit tv gaol, 
CE vagabonds was chargeable, peſterous, and of no 2 
example. „ Bacon. 
Ga'oLDELIVERY, . /. [ gaol and deliver.) The judicial 
wee which by condemnation or acquittal of per- 


ons confined evacuates the priſon, 
Then doth th“ N ſoul the body leave, 
Which we call death; but were it known to all, 
What life our ſouls do by this death receive, 
Men would it birth of gas/delivery call, Davies. 
Theſe make a general gao/delivery of fouls, not for e, 
p v . 
Ga'ol.tr, . / [from gaol.] Keeper of a priſon; he to 


whoſe care the priſoners are committed, 
This is a gentle provoſty ſeldom, when 
The ſteeled gavler is the friend of men. 
I know not how or why my ſurly gao/er; 
Hard as his irons and infolent as pow'r 
When put in vulgar hands, Cleanthes, 


Shakeſpeare. 


Put off the brute; Dryden's Cleomenes, 
From the polite part of mankind ſhe had been baniſhed and 
immured, till the death of her gav/er, Tatler, 
Gar, . J. [from gape. | 
1. An opening in a broken fence, 
| Behold the deſpair, 
By cuſtom and covetous pates, 
Tufſer's Huſbandry. 


By gaps and opening of gates. 
* iin TE 0 with furies to the bounds 

And cryſtal wall of heav'n; which, opening wide, 

Roll'd ene and a ſpacious gap diſctos'd 

Into the walteful deep. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


I fought for a man, ſays God, that ſhould make up the hedge, 
and mand in the gap before me, for the land that 1 ſhould not 
dettroy it, ; Rogers, 


2. A breach, | | 
"The loſs of that city concerned the Chriſtian commonweal: 
manifold milerics afterwards enſued by the opening of _— CO to 
all that tide of Chriſtendom, | nolles. 
3. Any paſſage. 
So ſtands the Thracian herdſman with his ſpear 
Full in the gap and hopes the hunted bear, 
And hears him ruſtling in the wood. 
4+ An avenue; an open way, 

'Vhe former kings of England paſſed into them a great part of 
their prerogatives; which though then it was well intended, and 
perhaps well deſerved, yet now ſuch a gap of miſchief lies open 
thereby, that I could with it were well ſtopt. | Spenſer, 

5+ A hole; a deficiency, 
if an violently procecd againſt him, miſtaking his 8 it 
would make a great gap in your honour, Shakeſp, King Lear. 

Nor is it any botch or gap in the works of nature, More, 

6. Any interltice; a vacuity. 
Each one demand, and anſwer to his part 
Pertorm'd in this wide gap of time, ſince firſt 
We were diſſever'd. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale, 

That 1 might fleep out this great gap of time my Antony is 

away. Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra. 
To make 'twixt words and lines huge gaps, 
Wide as meridians in maps. Hudibras. 

One can revive a languiſhing converſation by a ſudden ſurpriüng 
ſentence; another is more dexterous in ſecondingz a third can fill 
the gap with laughing. a Swift, 

7+ An opening of the mouth in ſpeech during the pro- 
nunciation of two ſucceſſive vowels. | 

The hiatus, or gap between two words, is cauſed by two vowels 
opening on each other, opc. 

8. fo top a Gar, is to eſcape by ſome mean ſhift; al- 
luding to hedges mended with dead bufhes, till the 
quickſets will grow, | | 

His policy conſitts in ſetting traps, 

In tinding ways and means, and /oppirg gapt. Swift, 

9. Te/tand inthe Gar. Jo make defence; to expoſe 
himſelf for the protection of ſomething in danger. 

What would become of the church, if there were none more con- 
cerned tor her rights than this? Who would fand in the gap # Leſley. 

Gar-rooTHED, adj. | gap and zeoth, | Having interſtices 
between the teeth, 

The teeve, miller, and cook, are diſtinguiſhed from each other, 
as much as the mincing lady priorels and the broad ſpeaking ap- 
tootded wite of Bath, Dryden's Fables, Preface. 

To GAPEF, wv x, [xeapan, Saxon. ] 

1. To open the mouth wide; to yawn, | 

Some men there are love not a.gaping pig; 
Some, that are mad, it they behold a cat. 

Caping or yawning, and ſtretching, do pats 
for that that cauſeth ging aud thietching is 


Dryden. 


Shakeſpeare, 
from man tv manz 
whica the ſpirits are a 


little heavy by any vapour, Arbuthnot, 
She (tretches, gaper, unglues her eyes, 
And alks it it be time to rite. Seoift, 


2, lo open the mouth for tood, as a young bird, 
Ax callow birds, 
Whoſe mother's kill'd in ſeeking of the prey, 
Cy in their neſt, and think her lon away ; 
An at each leat that thirs, cach ia ot wind, 
or the food which they mult never tind, Dr yen, 
As vi a hrought the thirlty creatures crys x 
Then tut the martlet meets it in the ky, 
Aud with wet wings joys all the feather'd train, 
3. To defire earneſtly; to crave: with for, 
To her grim death appears in all her (hapes, 
Ihe huagry grave for her due tribute gapes, 
To thy tortune be not thou a ilave ; 
For what halt thou to tear beyond the grave ? 
And tiv, who yap'it tor my eſtate z draw near ; 
For | would huet lomewhat in thy car, Dryden's Pref. 


Dryden. 
| Denham, 
4+ With Th 8 

What Gall we fay of thoſy who ſpend 
courtetavour and pietierinents? ED _— 2 fs e. 
9 With 1. : ; 
Many have gage at the church revenues; b 
| [ nes but, before tt 
(wallow (hens have had deu mouths topped iu the church. — ny 
. 2 ; 


break open the aols, and | 


Buſhes ate molt laſting of any for dead hedges, or to mend * | 


And g upon the gather'd clouds for rain, | 


GAR 
6, To open in fſures or holes. 
If it aſſume my noble father's perſon, 


On 7 to iy F h hell itſelf oufd 
nd did me hold my peace. baheſpeare' 
May that ground gape, and ſwallow me alive, Hau, 
Where I ſhall kneel to him that flew my father, Sh. . 
The great horſe-muſſel, with the fine ſhell; doth N. 
as the oyſters do, Bacon N e 
The reception of one is as different from the — b 
_ — when the mon — * under the ineiſiom of the My 
and when it gapes an i ns itſelf to 
* or the dee of 4 — N 
mouth of a little artery and nerve gaber i . 
theſe veſicles, , e 8 ty 
7. To open with a breach. bu 
The planks, their pitchy coverings waſh'd a 
Now yield, and now 5 — — diſplay a, ? 
The roaring waters, with a hottile tide 
| Ruſh through the ruins of her gaping fide, 
That all theſe actions can be performed by aliment, a 
medicines, is glainz by obſerving the effes of diffen ly 
upon the fluidg and ſolids, when the veſſels are open and tag 
wound, ; * 1 
8. I. open; to have an hiatus, 
There is not, to the beſt of my remembrance F 
on another for want of a czſura in this poem, LOT er 
9. To make a noiſe with open throat. * 
And, if my muſe can through ages lee, 
That noiſy, tiauſeous, gaping tool is he. } FO 
10. To ſtare with hope or expectation. | 
Others will gape t' anticipate 
The cabinet detigns of fate; 
Apply to wizards, to foreſee 
hat ſhall, and what ſhall never be. Ua, 
11. To ſtare with wonder. 1 
Parts of different ſpecies jumbled together, according to the 


imagination of the dawberz and the end of all this to cauſe 2 
a very moniſter in a Bartholomew fair, tor the mob to gage at, | 


D yt 
Where elevated o'er the gaping crowd, On? Dun, 

Claſp'd in the bourd the perjur'd head is bow'd, 

Betimes retreat, CEN | C Trivig 
12. To ſtare irreverently, | 

They have gaped upon me with their mouth J ni. 1, 
GA'PER, u. Ya, rom gape. ] 
1, One who opens his mouth, 


2. One who ſtares fooliſhly. 


3. One who longs or craves. 
The golden ſhower of the diſſolved abbey-lands rained well new 
into every guper's mouth, Carew's Survey of Corr, 
GAR, in Saxon, ſignifies a weapon: ſo Ead ar is a happy 
weapon; Ethelgar, a noble weapon, Gila Canin, 
To GAR, v. a, [giera, Iſlandick. ] To cauſe; to maky 
Obſolete, It 1s ſtill uſed in Seotland, 
Tell me, good Hobbinol, what gars thee greet? 
What! hath ſome wolf thy tender lambs ytorn? 
Or is thy bagpipe broke, that ſounds ſo ſweet? 

Or art thou of thy loved laſs forlorne. Spenſer't Paftial, 
GARB. . /. [garbe, French. ] | 
1. Dreſs; cloaths; habit. 

Thus Belial, with words cloath'd in reaſon's garö, 
Counſel'd ignoble eaſe and peaceful ſloth, 
He puts himſelf into the garb and habit of a proſeſſor of phy, 
and ſets up, LIN. 
2. Faſhion of dreſs, | 
Horace's wit, and Virgil's ſtate, 
He did net ſteal, but emulate; 
And when he would like them N 
Their garb, but not their cloaths did weak, 
3. Exteriour appearance. 
This is ſome ſellow, 
Who, having been prais'd for bluntneſs, doth afe& 

A ſaucy roughnels, and conſtrains the gars 

| Quite trom his nature, Shakeſpeart's King Lv, 

Ga'xBAGE, x. /. [garbear, Spaniſh, This etymology 
is very doubtful. . 

1. The bowels; the offal; that part of the inyav 


which is ſeparated and thrown away. 
: The cloyed will, 
That ſatiate, yet unlatisfy'd deſire, that tub 
Both fill 'd and running, ravening firſt the lamb, 
Longy after for the garbage. Shakeſpeare's Oi. 
Luſt, though to a radiant angel link'd, 
Will tate itſelt in a celeſtial bed, 
And prey on garbage, 
A flam more ſenleleſs than the rog'ry 
Of old Aruſpicy and aug'ry, 
That out of garbaget ot cattle 
Preſag'd th? events of truce or battle. lahr 
Who, without averſion, ever look 'd 
On holy garbage, though by Homer cook d? Ne, 
When you receive condign puniſhment, you run to your ce 
ſeſſor, that parcel of guts and garbage. Pym, 


GAR. »./, A plant next the keel of a ſhip, lach 

GA'RBIDGE, 1. /. Corrupted from garbage. 

All ſhavings of horns, hoofs of catile, blood, and garbidge, 

good manure tor land, Mortimer's Hyſbund): 

Ga'xB1ISH, #./. Corrupted from garbage. 110 
55 


In Newfoundland they improve, their ground with the 
fiſh, pr a: , Mortimer's linfrd) 


To GA'RBLE. v. a. [garbellare, Ttalian.] To fi; 
part; to ſeparate the good from the bad. 
But you who fathers and traditious take, Nord 
And garb/e ſome, and ſome you quite fortake. | * 5 
Had our author ſet down this command, without 72700 
God gave it, and joined mother to father, it had made rh 
againſt him. ik te 
"The underſtanding works to collate, combine, and | LO 
images aud ideas, the imagination and memory preſent to l. 
Ga'kBL.ER, . /. [from garble.] He who ſeparates d 
part from another. | * 
A farther ſecret in this clauſe may beſt be diſcovered pat a 
jectors, or at leaſt the gurb/ers of it. Swift's wa 
Ga'xno1l.. . A. ¶ garbeuille, French; garbuglin, — Wh 
Diſorder ; tumult ; uproar. 


Look here, and at thy ſovereign leiſure read 3 (lab 

What gar, ſhe awak'd. Shakeſp. Antony a" fy . 

GARD. . /. [ garde, French.] Wardſhip; care; * . 
GARDEN. . / [gardd, Welſh ; jardin, Freneſ ig 


dino, Italian. 


Dale 


Sbaleſptart i Illi 


I ſaw good Graw berties in your garden there. N % 
In the roval oideting of pars ap ee. ought to * %% 
all the months in che year. : Fark agd u 
In every garden thould be provided flowers, fruit, dare. 
My garden takes up halt my daily care, Hat. 
And my field aſks the minutes I can {pare» (ful, 
2. A place particularly fruitful or deligh 12 


GAR 


arriv'd from fruitful Lombardy, 4 Fam 
compoſition for Som 


The pleaſant garden of great Italy. 


px is often _ in 


A * 
belonging to 4 den. 
Mould fit for a garden. 
| 2 in rich black 2 chat is qeep and 
; ith ſand than clay. __ ortimer, 
und mixed ber illage uſed in cultivating gardens. 
garden · lillage as well as that 
Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
The produce of 8 oy 
is a much more pernicious ſoil for trees and gar- 
cn dan gravel Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
races Au. v. u. [from the noun.] To cultivate a 
£ den to lay out eren . 
zrden; , int, in Rome's poor age, 
When both her kings and conſuls held the plough, 
Or arden'd well. 2 Ben Fonſon « Catiline, 
25 s grow to civility and eleganey; men come to build 
nm than to garden finely; as if gardening wo the 
elyy , ; acon, 
Qion. | 
F ee, 3 . from garden.) He that attends or 
A 
* rdens. 
ok our gardens, by the whey ou wills are 22 
K ettles, or ſow lettuce, the power lies in our 
1 e, 1 . * Othello, 
_ d down an e ground, after they have ſown 
oy —_ 8 Bacon's Natural Hi ory. 
ur urdener may lop religion as he pleaſes. owel, 
* fie and felicity of an excellent gardeuer is preferable to all 


Evelyn's Kalendar, 
other _— the learned gard ner mark with care 


inds of ſtocks, and what thoſe kinds will bear, Dr d. 
vating or planning gardens. EA 

M ; compo tions in gardening are after the Pindarick manner, 

nd A into the beautiful wildnels of nature, without affecting the 

aw elegancies of art. 4 S ator. 

Gage, 2. / Coarſe wool growing on the legs of ſheep. 

; Dies. 

J. T Vagvafir ue; gargariſme, French.] 
of medicine to waſh the mouth with. 


4. 6 


or 


Ga/gG ARISM. % 
A liquid form 


h Quincy. 
tiſms and gargari/ms draw the rheum down by the 
. N NY Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


7 Garcart'aBs v. 4. [Yagyagite; gargariſer, French, ] 
To waſh the mouth with medicated Iiquours. 

Vinegar, put to the noſtrils, or gargariſed, doth eaſe the hic- 
cough; tor that it is aſtringent, and inhibiteth the motion of the 
f . | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Pere being relaxed, may make a ſhaking of the larynx; as when 
we gargarize. : Holder“ Elements of Speech. 
CME r. 2. /. A diſtemper in cattle, 

The garget appears in the head, maw, or in the hinder parts. 
Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
% GCANRGLE. v. a. [gargoniller, French; gurgogliure; 
Ital, gurgel, German, the throat, 


1. To waſh the throat with 2 not ſuffered 
immediately to deſcend. | 


Carpe twice or thrice with ſharp oxycrate, Harvey. 
he exciſion made, the bleeding will ſoon be ſtopt by gargling 
with oxycrate, Wiſeman's Surgery, 
They comb, and then they order ev'ry hair; 
Next garg/e well their throats. _ Dryden's 
2. To warble; to play in the throat, An improper uſe. 
Thoſe which only warble Jong, 
And gavg/c in their throats a ſong. 
do charm'd you were, you ceas'd a while to doat | 
On noulenſe garg?'d in an eunuch's throat, Fenton, 
Cel. n. /. [from the verb.] A liquour with which 
the throat is waſhed, 


His throat was waſhed with one of the garg/es ſet down in the 
method of eure. Wifeman's Surgery, 
Gux'retiow, 3. / An exſudation of nervous juice from 
a bruiſe, or the like, which indurates into a hard 
immoreable tumour. Quincy. 
CN. nf, A diſtemper in hogs, 
The tigns of the gargol in hogs are, hanging down of the head, 
moilk eyes, ſtaggering, and loſs of appetite, Mortimer, 
GARLAND, v. /. [garlande, guirland, French, ] 
1. A wreath of branches or flowers. 
Strephon, with leavy twigs of laurel-tree, 
A $:r(and made, on temples for to wear; 
For he then choſen was the dignity 
Ot village- lord that Whitſuntide to bear. 
1 reeling world will never ſtand upright, 
"Till Richard wear the gar/and of the realm. 
—How ! wear the gar/and ! do'it thou mean the crown? 
Ay, my good lord, Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
zen party-colour'd flow'rs of white and red : 
She wove, to make a gar/and for her head. Dryden's Fables. 
Vanquith againz though ſhe be gone, 
Whoſe garland crown'd the victer's hair, 
And reign; though ſhe has left the throne, 
Who made thy glory worth thy care. 
ler gods and godlike heroes riſe to view, 


Waller. 


Sidney. 


Prior. 


„ And all her faded gar/ands bloom anew. | Pope, 
. The top; the principal; the thing moſt prized. 
ith every minute you do change a mind, 
0 call him noble, that was now your hate, 
0 Valle“ that was your gar/azd, Shakeſpeare, 
"\RLICK. . / [Fan, Saxon, a lance ; and /eek, the 
leck that ſhoots up in blades, Skinner, Allium, Lat.] 


| It has 3 bulbous root, conſiſting of many ſmall tubercles included 
in 1s coats: the leaves 


Ne! are plain: the flowers conſiſt of ſix leaves, 

{ 10 into a cory mbus on the top of the ſtalk; and are fucceeded 

4 totund truit, divided into three cells, which contain roundith 
be 


: iller. 
1 is of an extremely ſtrong ſmell, and of an acrid and. 
r taſte, It ig extremely active, as may be proved by applying 
Wo of garlick to the feet, which will give a ſtrong ſmell to "4 
I» ; Hill, 
Garllck has, of all our plants, the greateſt ſtrength, affords moſt 
Ment, and ſupplies molt ipirits to thoſe who eat little fleſh. 


15 Temple. 
ka mortal ſin an onion to devour z 
| u clove of garlick is a ſacred pow'r: 
Wien nations ſure, and bleſt abodes, 
ie ev ry orchard is o'er-run with gods. Tate's Juv. 


LICK Peny-tree. u. J. 
of Fo nee is pretty common in Jamaica, and ſeveral other places 
teet my where it utually riſes to the height of thirty or fort 
the. 1e into many branches. When the flowers fall off 
n decomes a round fruit, which, when ripe, has a 
tulck wnilh 1ind, and a mealy ſweet pulp, but a ſtrong ue of 

. ; Miller. 
”" N lex . 1. J. A plant. 


VER, 1. /* | partic and eat.] A mean fellow. 
Y, You've made good work, 

ans Your apron men, that ſtood ſo much 

Th " 4 ye 8 q 
c e ot occupation, and 


C nnr ö arlickeaters, Shakeſpeare's Copiolanus. 
. fo eue ment, old F : ; 
by which the bd 05 „old French.] Any thing 


13 covered; cloaths ; dreſs, 


of the Shrew. || 


6 AR 


« Hence, rotten thing; or I ſhall ſhake thy bones 
Out of thy garments, | Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
Our leaf, once fallen, ſpringeth no more; neither doth the ſun 
or ſummer adorn us again with the garments of new leaves and 
flowers, ; Raleigh's Hiſtory, 
Faireſt thing that ſhines below; 
Why in this robe doſt thou appear? 
Would'ſt thou a while more perſect ſhow; 
muſt at all no garment wear, 
Three worthy perſons from his ſide it tote, 

And dy'd his garment with their ſcatter'd gore. 

The peacock, in all his pride, does not diſplay half the colours 
that appear in the garments of a Britiſh lady, when ſhe is dreſſed. 

| . Addiſon's Spectator. 
Let him that ſues for the coat; i. e, the ſhirt, or inner garment, 
take the cloak alſo, is a proverbial phraſe too; for in the truth of 
the letter, a ſhirt is no likely matter of a lawſuit, and ſignifies an 
unconteſting ſufferance of ſuch ſmall loſſes. ettlewell. 
GA'RNER, x. /. [grexier, French.) A plate in which 
threſhed grain is ſtored up. | 
- Earth's increaſe, and foyſon plenty; 
Barns and garners never empty. 

For ſundry foes the rural realm ſurrou 
The fieldmouſe builds her garzer under ground: 
For gather'd grain the blind laborious mole, 

In winding mazes, works her hidden hole. 
To GARAN BR. v. 4. [from the noun.) To 
garners. 


There, where I have garner'd up my heart, 

; Where either I muſt live, or bear no lite, Shakeſp, Othello. 

GA RNET., u. . 2 Italian; granatus, low Latin; 

from its reſemblance in colour to the grain of the 
pomegranate, ] 


Corbley; 


Dryd. Virgil. 
ſtore as in 


the ſaphire and the common cryſtal. It is found of various ſizes. 
Its ſurfaces are net ſo ſmooth or polite as thoſe of a ruby, and its 
colour is ever of a ſtrong red, with a plain admixture of blueiſh : 
its degree of colour is very different, and it always wants much of 
the brightneſs of the 12 | Hill. 
The garnet ſeems to be a ſpecies of the carbuncle of the ancients : 
the Bohemian is red, with a flight caſt of a flame- colour; and the 
Syrian is red, with a flight caſt of purple. Woodward's Met, Foſſils. 
To GA'RNISH, v. a. [garnir, French. 
1. To decorate with ornamental appendages. 


There were hills which garni/bed their proud heights wy 
mm 


idney. 
All within with flowers was garni/bed, 5 
That, when mild Zephyrus amongſt them blew, 
Did breathe out bounteous ſmells, and painted colours ſhew. Spenſer. 
With taper light | 
To ſeek the beauteous eye of heav'n to garni/b, 
Is waiteful and ridiculous exceſs. Shakeſpeare's King Fohn: 
Paradiſe was a terreſtrial garden, garniſbed with fruits, Jotight- 
ing both the eye and the taſte, + / Raleigh. 
All the ſtreets were garni/bed with the citizens, ſtanding in their 
liveries, ; b ; Bacon's Henry VII. 
2. To embelliſh a diſh with ſomething laid round it. 
Witch what expence and art, how richly dreſt! 
Garniſh'd with ſparagus, himſelf a feaſt! Dryden's Yuv. 
No man Jards ſalt pork with orange-peel, 
Or garniſbes his lamb with ſpitchcock'd eel, Aing's 
3. To fit with fetters. A cant term, 
GARNISN, . J. [from the verb.] 


1. Ornament; decoration ; embelliſhment. 
So are you, ſweet, 


lovely garni/ſb of a boy, Shakeſp, Merch. of Venice, 
Matter and 4 t ag voy . Me 27 enic 


h 1 
For garniſh this, and that for uſe ; 
They ſeek to feed and pleaſe their gueſts, 
2. Things ſtrewed round a diſh, 
3 = gaols.] Fetters. A cant term. 
4+ Penſiuncula carceraria; an acknowledgement in mone 
when firſt a priſoner goes into a gaol. Ainſworth, 
GAa'knISHMENT; z. J. [from garviſb.] Ornament; em- 
belliſhment. 1 | 
The church of Sancta Guiſtinjana in Padova is a ſound piece of 
good art, where the materials being ordinary ſtone, withbur any 
garniſbment of ſculpture, raviſh the beholders; Wotton, 


Ga'sN1TURE. 2. / [from garniſb.] Furniture; orna- 
ment. | 


They conclude, if 2 fall ſhort in garniture of their knees, 

that they are inferiour in furniture of their heads. Gov. of Tongue. 

Plain ſenſe, which pleas'd your ſires an age ago, 

Is loſt, without the garnitzre of ſhow. Granville, 
As nature has poured out her charms upon the female part of our 


— 


Cookery, 


Ev'n in the 


Prior. 


neſt garnitures of art. ddiſon's Spettator. 


Ga'rous, adj. [from garum.] Reſembliug pickle made 
of fiſh, | 
In a civet-cat an offenſive odour procecds, partly from its food, 


that being eſpecially fiſhz whereof this humour may be à garous 
excretion, and olidous ſeparation. Brown, 


GARRAN. »./. [Erſe, It imports the ſame as gelding. 
The word is ſtill retained in Scotland, ſmall 
horſe; a hobby. A Highland horſe, which, when 
brought into the North of England, takes the name 
* 


en ere. 
Every man would be forced to provide Winter-fodder tor his 


team, whereas common garras ſhitt upon graſs the year round; 
and this would force men to the encloſing ot grounds, ſo that the 
race of garrans would decreaſe, | Temple. 


GA'RRET. ». . [garite, the tower of a citadel, French, ] 
1. A room on the higheſt floor of the houſe, 
The mob, commiſſion'd by the government, | 
Are ſeldom to an empty garret ſent, Dryden's Juv. Sat. 
John Bull ſkipped from room to room; ran up ſtairs and down 
ſtairs, from the kitchen to the garret. Arduthnet's Foha Bull. 
On earth the god of wealth was made 
Sole patron of the building trade ; 
Leaving the arts the ſpacious air, 
Wich licence to build caſtles there: 
And 'tis conceiv'd their old pretcnce, 
To lodge in garrets, comes from thence, Swift, 
2. Rotten wood. Not in uſe, | 


The colour of the ſhining part of rotten wood, by daylight, is 
in ſome pieces white, and in ſome pieces inclining to red, which 
they call the white and red garyct. Bacon. 


GARRETE'ER. . J [from garret.] An inhabitant of a 


arret. 
GARRISON, 1. ſ. ¶ garniſon, French. 
1. Soldiers placed in a fortified town 


or caſtle to de- 
fend it. 


How oft he ſaid to me, 


Thou art no ſoldier fit for Cupid's garri/or, Sidney. 
2. Fortified place ſtored with ſoldiers, 
Whom the old Roman wall ſo ill confin'd, : 
With a new chain of gar, unt you bind, Waller, 


3. The ſtate of being placed in a fortification for its 
defence. : 

Some of them that are laid in garri/o will do no great hurt to 

enemies. | Sprnjer en Ireland. 


| Yo GARRisoR. v. 4. 


Waller. | 


Shakeſpeart's Tempeſt. 
nd ; 


The garnet is a gem of a middle degree of hardneſs, between | 


ſpecies, ſo they are very aſſiduous in beſtowing upon themſelves the | 


hen he comes forth, he will make their cows and. garrars to 
| walk, if he doth no other harm to their perfons, 


[front the neun.] To fecute by 


fortreſſes; „ 
Others thoſe forcts join} 


Wich arriſon the conqueſts near the Rhine! Dryd. Fok 
GARRU'LITY, 2 f r . 
1; Loquacity; incontinence of tongue; inability to 


keep a ſecret. 
wy gy — here 
xpiate, i ible, my crime; e i 
Shbmeful ul. : N ; Milton's Agoniſtet. 
2. The quality of talking too much ; talkativeneſs. 
Some vices of ſpeech mult careſully be avoided: firit of all, lo- 
. quacity of garruliſy. Ray on the Creation. 
Ga'rRULous. adj. [garrulus, Latin,] Prattling ; talka- 
tive; 
Odd age looks out, . 
And garrulors e ah feats of youth, ' Hen ſon. 
GA RT ER. . . [ gardus, Welſh; farmer, French; from 
gar, Welſh, the binding of the knee. | 
1. A ſtring or ribband by which the ſtocking is held 
upon the leg. „ 
t their heads be ſleekly comb'd, their blue coats bruſh'd; and 
their garters of an indifferent knit. Shak: Taming of the Shrew. 


When we reſt in our cloaths we looſen our garters, and other 
ligatures, to give the ſpirits free paſſage. 


ay. 

Handſome garters at your knees Suff. 
There lay three garters, half a pair of gloves; 

And all the trophies of his former loves. 5 oh 0 

2. The mark of the order of the garter, the higheſt order 


of N knighthood. 

ow by my george, my garter. 
— The george, profan d, hath loſt his holy hon our: 
The garter, blemiſh'd, pawn'd his knightly virtue. Shak. R. III. 

You owe your Ormond nothing but a ſon, | 
To fill in future times his father's place, | 
And wear the garter of his mother's race; Dryden. 
3. The principal king at arms. 
To GAa'RTER, v. 4. | from the nouns] To bind with a 
arter. | 
Sites being in love; could net ſee to garter his hoſe. Shake/p. 
A perſon was wounded in the leg, below the gartering place. 

| N iſeman's Surgery. 
GARTH: . /. [as if girth, from gird.] The bulk of the 
body meaſured by the girdl  _ | 
Gas. 1. . [A word invented by the chymiſts.] It is 
uſed by Van Hel mont, and ſeems deſigned to ſignify, 
in general, a ſpirit not capable of being coagulated : 
but he uſes it looſely in many ſenſes; Harris, 
GASCONA'DE. z. /. ¶ French; from Gaſcor, a nation 

eminent for boaſting.] A boaſt; a bravado. 


Was it a gaſconade to pleaſe me, that you ſaid your fortune was 
increaſed to one hundred a yeat᷑ ſince I left you? Swi 


To GasCona'DE. v. #. [from the noun.] To boal 
to brag; to bluſter. | 

To GASH,. v. a. [from Hacher, to cut, French. Skinmer.] 
'To cut deep ſo as to make a gaping wound; to cut 


with a blunt inſtrument ſo as to make the wound 
wide. 


Where the Engliſhmen at arms had been defeated, man of their 
horſes were found grievouſly ga/bed or gored to death. 


' 
0 

- 
3 


o 


ayward. 
Wit is a keen inſtrument, and every one can cut and 84/7 with 
it; but to carve a beautiful image requires art. Tillotſon. 
ee me gaſb'd with knives, 5 DE TIS 
Or ſear'd with burning ſteel; - Rowe's Royal Convert; 
Streaming with blood, all over ga/b'd with wounds, 
He reel'd, he groan'd, and at the altar fell. A. Philips, 
Gasu. x. /. [from the verb.] 5 
1. A veep and wide wound, {= 
e glancing on his helmet, made a large 
And open g/ therein; were not his targe, 
That broke the violence of his intent, | 
The weary ſoul from thence it would ny Spenſer, 
A perilous gaſb, a very limb lopt off. alp. Henry IV. 


Hamilton drove Newton almoſt to the end of the oe, but New- 
ton on a ſudden gave him ſuch a gaſb on the leg, that therewith he 


fell to the glound. ward. 
| But th” ethereal ſubſtance clos'd, 
Not long diviſible ; and from the gafb ; 
A ſtream of neQtarous humour ifluing flow'd. Milton. 


2. The mark of a wound. I know not if flu be proper. 
I was fond of back-ſword and cudgel play, and 1 now bear in m 
body many a black and blue g4/b and car. —Arbuthnot, 

Ga'sK1NS. z. J. [from Gaſcoigne, See GALLIGASKINS, } 
Wide hoſe ; wide breeches. An old ludicrous word. 

If one point break, the other will hold; - 
Or, if both break, your gaſtin fall. Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. 

To GASP. w. u. | from gabe, Skinner, from gi/pe, Danith, 
to fob, Junius. | = Ne 

1. To open the mouth wide; to catch breath with la- 
bour. . 

The ſick fbr air before the portal ga/p. Dryden“ Virgil. 
They rais'd a feeble cry with trembling notes; 


But the weak voice deceiv'd their gaſping throats. Dryden. 
The gaſping head flies off; a purple flood | 
Flows trom the trunk. Dryden's An, 

The ladies gaſp'd, and ſcarcely could reſpire; 
The breath they drew no longer air, but fire. Dryden. 


A ſcantling of wit lay gaſping for lite, and groaning beneath 4 


heap of rubbiſh. Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar, 
T he rich countrymen in Auſtria were taint and ge/ping for 
breach. 


| Brown's Travis. 
Pale and faint, F 
He gaſps for breach; and, as his life lows from him, 
Demands to ſee his friends, Addiſon's Cato. 
2. To emit breath by opening the mouth convulſively. 
I lay me down to g/ my lateſt breath; 
The wolves will get a breakfaſt by my death. 
He ftaggers rqund, his eyeballs roll in death, 
And with thort ſobs he ga/ps away his breath Dryden's An, 
3. To long for. This ſenſe is, I think, not proper, as 
nature never expreſſes deſire by gaſping. 8 
The Caſtilian and his wife had the comfort to be under the ſame 
matter, who, ſeeing how dcarly they loved one another, and ga/ped 
after their liberty, demanded a molt exorbitant price for their ran» 


ſom. SpeFtator, 
Gasy, u. /. [from the verb.] 
1. The act of opening the mouth to catch breath. 
2. The ſhort catch of breath in the laſt agonies. 
His fortunes all lie ſpeechleſs, and his name 


Is at laſt gaſp» Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline; 
Ah, Wt, Montague hath breath'd 2 laſt; 


And to the lateſt 77 cry'd out for Warwick. Shak, Hen. VI. 
if in the dreadtul hour of death, 


If at the lateſt gh of breath, 
When the cold damp bedews your brow, | | 
You hope for tnercy, thew it now. Addiſen's Roſamond, 
To Gast. v. a. [from zayv, Saxon. See AcnasT.} 
To make v aeg to fright ; to ſhock ; to terrify; to 
fear; to a uy; | 
When he ſaw my beſt alarmed ſpirits 


Dryden. 


Bold in the quartel's richt, rous'd to th' encounter; 


8 4 


; N 
Nat «fied ou m_ Lakeſpeare's K 12 
G HTA. adj. [from yearn.) Belong) 


ng to the b Ily 
Gavrko'RAPHY. / vac and e In ſtriftneſs 


of etymology ſignifies no more than ſewing up any 
wound of the belly; yet in common acceptation it 
implies, that the wound of the belly is complicated 
with another of the iüteſtine. & Sharp's 7 
Gasrxo' roy. . . [Vac und ritt The att of 
cutting open the belly, | 
Gar. The preterite of get. 
Moſes gat him up into the mount? 
GATE, v. J. [zear, Saxon, ] | 2 
1. The door of a city, caſtle, palace, or large building. 
Oben the gate of mercy, graciaus God ! | 
My foul flies through thele wounds to ſeek thee, $hakeſp. 
Cates of monarchs 
Are arch'd ſo high, that giants may jet through, 
| And keep their impious turbands on, without 1 
CLCood-morrow to the (un, Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, 
1. A frame of timber upon hinges to give a paſſage into 
incloſed grounds, 
,now'tt thou the way to Dover? 
Both tile and gate, horſeway and footpath, 
3. An avenue; an opening, 3 
Auria had done nothing but wiſely and politiekly, in ſetting the 
Venetian together by the cars with the Turks, and opening a gate 
for a long war, Knolle Higory: 
GA,. . J. The wa porta. 
Being a king that loved wealth, he could not endure to have trade 
ſick, nor any obitruchon to continue in the gazevein which dilperſeth 
that blood, Bacon's Henry VII. 


G x. ». J [gaze and way. ] A way through 
ates of incloſed grounds, 


Gateways between inclotures are ſo miry, that they cannot cart 
between one field and another, Mortimer Huſbandry. 


To GATHER, v. a. ade nan, Saxon, ] 
1. J collect; to bring into one place, 


Er. ib. 18. 


Ihakeſp 


Catber tones and they took ones and made an heaps Gen. ] 
2. Jo get in harveſt, | 
The teventh year we (hall not ſow, nor gather in our increaſe, 
Lev. xxv. 20. 
3. Lo pick up; to glean, 
' is opinions 
Have ſatisfted the king tor his divorce, 
Gathber' from all the famous colleges, SVN. omg VIII. 
Caſt up the highway, garbey out the . J. lait. 10. 


| will ſpend this pretace upon thaſe from whom k have gathered 
my knowledge ; for gi but a gatherer. otton, 
"To pay the creditor, that leut him his rent, he muſt gaze 
money by degrees, d 
4. lo crop; to tl 0 
hat have I done? 
To ſee my youth, my beauty, and my love 
No fooner gatn'd, but lighted and berray'd; 
Ani like a roſe juſt gather trom the (talk, 
But only ſinelt, and cheaply thrown alide, 
| to wither on the gound| Dryden's Sau Fryar. 
| z. Jo aſſemble, 
b They have gathered themſelves together againſt me. oh, 
208 All the way we went there were ga/bered fome people on both 


up 
che. 


Files, ſtand ag in a ro. 
6. Lo heap up; to accumulate, 
Ile that b 
gather it for 1 that will pity tho poor, 

7. To ſelet and take, 


er6s. 


thanks unto thy holy name. 


. evi. 47. 
g. lo (weep together. 


fea, and gathered of every kind, 
9. Lo collect charitable contributions, 
10. Lo bring into one body or intereſt. 
| will gatbey others to him, beſides thoſe that are gathered unto 


Mat, ain. 47+ 


him. If. lvl. 8. 
$1, %o draw together from a ſtate of diffuſion ; to com- 
preſs ; to contract. | | 


Immortal Tully ſhone, 
The Roman roltra deck'd the conſul's throne z 
Gather his owing robe he ſeem'd to and, 


In ach to ſpeak, and gracetul (retch'd his hand, Pope. 
12. 'To gain. 
3 He g4therr ground upon her in che chace z 
J Now breathes upon her halt with nearer pace. Dryden. 
. 41. 'V'o pucker needlework. | 
1 4 14. Lo collect logically z to know by inference, 
= That which, out of the law of testen or of God, men probably 
J %ig to he expedient, they make it law. Hooker, 
The realon that I gte he is mad, 
ö Ie Mad tale he told to-day at dinner, 
Of his own door wing (hut againſt his entrance. Shateſp. 
Alter he had ſeen the viſion, we endeavoured to get into Mace- 


gonia, alluredly gathering that the Lord had cnlled us, Ar, 
From this doctrine of the increafing and leſſening of. Fn in this 
relpe&t, wo may gather, that all (ins are not alike and equal, as the 
delle ol ancient times, and their followers, have talſely ny Ys 
Ain. 


Return'd 
Ny niche, and Nitening where the hapleſs pair 
Sat in their tad difeourte, and various plaint, 
Vhence gather'4 his own doom. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


Chun into French + from which 1 gazber that he has formerly been 
tr avilated into the old Provengal, Dryden. 


. To raw together in needlework, 


To hare reſpite from any calamity, 
The luckle(s lucky muid 
A long time with that ſavage people ald, 
Lege- breath, in many mileries, 
To (3 ly 4 kn. . . 
1. To be condenſed; to thicken. 
Ii eve night the gate“ clouds we fear, 
A lung will help the beating orm to bear, Deydes Paft. 
"hen getb'ring clouds v'erihadow all the Mies, 
Ang hoot quick lightnings, weigh my boys | he cries. Dry. 
When the rival winds their quaneel try, 
South, Raft and Welt, on airy courſers 


Spenſer, 


rn, 


the whirlwind gathers, and the woods ate torn, Dryden, 
Think on the tm that et your head, 
An threatens every hour to burtt upon it, Addifin's Cate, 


8. To grow larger by the accretion of timilar matter, 
"Their thow+-ball did not gather av it went 1 tor the people came 
in ie thei, Sacen's Henry VII. 
J. To atleinble, 


"There be tee things that mine heart ſeareth z the Nander of a 
tity, the gether ing together of an unruly multitude, and a falſe ge- 
Clarion, ce AAN. $4 

4. Lo generate pus or matter, 

A ede, who by repeated reftraints hath ſubdued hie natural rage, 
how he likes the change, and he will tell you is no lets happy than 
ide ale of a droken wn! alter the paintul „ aud 
viling of its wy of Picyy 


Bacon's New Atlantis, 


ulury and wyult gain increaſeth his ſubſtance, ſhall | 
Sate us, O Lord, and guter us from among the heathen, to give 


"The kingdom of heaven is like unto a net that was caſt into the | 


Malawollelte de Scudery, who is as old as Sibyl, is trantlating, 


t6. To Gern Breath, [A proverbial expreſſion.] | 


* . ” * [ 
Ga'rnrn, n./; [from the verb.] Pucker; cloth drawn 
together in wrinkles, | | 
Give laws for paritaloons, ___ 
The length of breeches, and the gathers, 
Part cannons, perriwigs, and feathers. 
GA ruTRER. 2. /. [from 2 9 
1 one that collects; a collector. 
n 


1; One that 
} will ſpend this reface about thoſe ſrom whom I have gathered 
my knowledge; fot 1 am but a galberer and diſpoſer of other men's 


ſtuff. 'Wotton's Preface to Elem. of Arcbitecture. 
2. One that gets in a crop of any kind. 
I was a hertman and a gatherer of ſycamore fruit, Amos. 
Nor in that land . 
Do poiſonous herbs deceive the gatherer's hand. May: Virg. 
Ga/rasr ING. . /. [from gather.} Collection of chari- 
table contributions, 
Let every one lay by him in ſtore, that there be no gatherings when 
I come. 1 Cor. xvi, 2. 


|[Ga'rren-TREE. . /½ A ſpecies of Cornelian cherry. 


GAUDE,. . /, ['The etymology of this word is un- 
certain: Skinnzy imagines it may come from gaude, 
French, a yellow flower, yellow being the moſt gaudy 
colour. Juniut, according to his cuſtom, talks A; 
and Mr, Lye finds gaude, in Douglaſs, to —_ deceit 
or fraud, fe gwawdt, Welſh, to cheat, t ſeems 
to me moſt eaſily deducible from gandimm, Latin, joy; 


lied to any thing that gives or expreſſes pleaſure. 
Scotland this word is {till retained, both as a ſhowy 
buwble, and the perſon fooled; It alfo in Scotland 


thing; any thing worn as a ſign of joy. It is not now 
much uſed, 
He ſtole th“ impreſſion of her fantaſy, : 
ith bracelets of thy hair, rings, gaudet, eoncets,/ | 
Knacks, trifles, noſegays ſweetmeats, Shakeſpeare. 
The tun is in the 1 and the proud day, 
Attended with the pleaſures of the world, 
Is all too wanton, and too full of gauges, 
Jo give me audience. 
love to Hermia 
Is melted as the ſnow; ſeems to me now + 
As the remembrance of an idle gaude, 
Which in my childhood I did doat upon. 
Some bound for Guiney, golden ſand to find, 
Bore all the gardes the ſimple natives wear; 
Some for the pride of Turkiſh courts deſign'd, 
For folded turbants fineſt holland bear, ryd, ; 
To Gavvye. v. a. [| gaudeo, Latin. To exult; to rejoice 
at any thing. 
Co to a goſſip's feaſt, and gaude with me, 
ö Aſter fo long grief ſuch nativity. Shakeſpeave. 
Ga'uptry. . /. [from gaude.] Finery; oftentatious 
luxury of dreſs, | 
The triumph was not 2 and gaudery, but one of the wiſeſt 
and nobleſt inſtitutions that ever was, Bacon's Eſſays. 
Age, which is but one remove from death, and ſhould have nothing 
about us but what looks like à decent preparation for it, ſcarce ever 
appears, of late, but in the high mode, the flaunting garb, and ut- 
molt gaudery of youth, with cloaths as ridiculouſly, and as much 
in the faſhion, as the perſon that wears them is uſually grown out 
ol it, South, 
A plain ſuit, fince we can make but one, ; 
ls better than to be by tarniſh'd gaudry known, Dryden. 
Ga'ubiLy. adv. [from gaudy.] Showily. 


Shakeſp. King Lear. 


Ann, Mirab. 


pearance, - 
Ga'uby, adj, [from gaude.) Showy ; ſplendid ; pom- 
pous ; oſtentatiouſly fine, 
Coſtly thy habit as thy purſe can buy, 
But not expreſt in fancy; rich, not gaxdy; 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man. 8+akeſtrare*s Hamlet, 
Fancies lond with gavdy ſhapes polleſs, 
As thick and numberleſa 
As the gay motes that people the ſun-beams. 
A goldtinch there I ſaw, with gaudy pride 
Ot painted plumes, that hopp'd from fide to ſide, D: den, 
The Bavarian duke his brigades leads, 
Gallant in arms, and gazdy to behold, Philips. 
A man who walks directly to his journey's end, will artive thi- 
ther much ſooner than him who wanders aſide to gaze at every thing, 
or to gather every gardy flower, | lte. 
It is much to be lamented, that perſons fo naturally qualified to be 
great examples of piety, ſhould, by an erroneous education, be made 
poor and gawdy ſpectacles of the greateſt vanity. Law, 
Ga'uDY. . /. proc "dm Latin, ] A feaſt; a feſtival; a 
day of plenty. A word uſed in the univerſity, 
He may ſurely be content with a faſt to-day, that is ſure of a ga] 


i ET an. TL 


Melton. 


to-morrow. 
GAV. 'Ihe preterite of give, 
Thou can'(t not every day give me thy heart; 
It thou ean'ſt give it, 5 thou never gv it: 
Lovers riddles are, that though thy heart depart, 
It ſtays at home, and thou with lofing ſav'lt it. 
Ga'ver.. 1. J. A provincial word for ground. 
Let it lie upon the ground or gavel eight or den days, Aſort. 


Galle. %%% (In law.] A cuſtom whereby the 
lands of the father are equally divided at his death 
amongſt all his ſons, or the land of the brother equally 
divided among the brothers, if he have no iſſue of his 
own. This cuſtom is of force in divers places of 
England, but eſpecially in Kent. Convel, 

Among other Welck cuſtoms he aboliſhed that of gate ad, where- 
by the heirs temale were utterly excluded, and the baſtards, did inherit 
az well as the legitimate, which is the very liith gave. 

" : Davies on Ireland. 

To GAUGE, . 4. [ gange, ange, a meaſuring rod, 
French. It is pronounced, and often written, gage, ] 

1. To meaſure with reſpeR to the contents of a vellel, 

2. 'I'd meaſure with regard to any proportion. 

The vanes nicely gawged on each fide, broad on one fide, and nar- 
row on the other, both which miniſter to the progreſſive motion ot 
the bird, Derham's Phyfico-Theolog v. 

There is nothing more perfectly admirable in itſelt than thut Art- 
ful manner in Homer, of taking meaſure or gaging his heroes by 
each other, abd thereby elevating the character ot one perſon by 
the oppoſition of it to ſome other he is made to excel, Pope. 

Gaver, . / [from the verb.] A meaſure; a ſtandard, 

This plate mult be a gage to file your worm and groove to equal 

breadth by. Moxon's Mech. Exer. 

It money were to be hired, as land is, or to be had from the owner 

himſelf, it might then be had at the market rate, which would be a 

conſtant gaxge of your trade aud wealth, Locke. 
Timothy propoled to his miltrefs, that ſhe ſhould entertain no le. 

vant that was above four foot ſeven inches lugh ; and for that put- 
pole had prepared a gage, by which uy were to be meaſured, 

| Arduihnot's _—_y *f Je Bull, 
vonn. x. % [from gevge.] One whole bulineſs is 
to meaſure veſlels or quantities, 

. eee ww = on deen privil 

on an in ir ſpecial officers 

| aud chest. 1 EY 

$ 


Cheyne, 


Donne. 


G 
with royal jutiſdie- 


erift, admiral, gang), 
Carew on C uu. 


Hudibras. 


the cauſe of joy; a token of joy: thence aptly ap- | 


denotes a yellow flower.] An ornament; a fine| 


Shakeſpeare, | 


Ga'vDINEss, . /. [from gaudy.] Showineſs ; tinſel ap- 


GAZ 


GAUNT,. adj. | As if gewwant, from gepani 
Saxon. Thin ; ſlender; lean; — % 
Oh, how that name befits my compoſition 
Old Gaunt, indeed, and gawxt in being old: 
Within me grief hath kept a tedious fait ; g 
And who abſtains from meat that is not gaunt ? 
For ſleeping England long time have I watch'q 
Watching breeds leanneſs, leanneſs is all g. 
The pleaſure that ſome fathers feed upon 
Is my tri faſt; I mean my childrens looks; 
And therein faſting, thou haſt made me gat ? 
__ Gawnt am | for the grave, gawnt as a grave, h 
. We hollow wamb inherits nought but bones. Shak, 
To maſtiffs, geumt and grim, her flight purſy'q Nl. 
And oft their faften'd fangs in blood embru'd, O, Bull 
Ga'unTLY. adv. [from gaunt.] Leanly , Tat 
meagerly; JN 


keſed, 


Ga'/vUuTLBT. 5. J. | gantelet, French.] An i 1 
uſed for defence, and thrown down in challenge?" 7 rt 


is ſometimes in poetry uſed for the ct, or bor 
glove. ung 
= ſcaly euer _ with joints of ſteel, 
uſt glove this hand. Shateſs, 
| Feel but the difference, ſoft and rough; 7. Nh 
is a gauntlet, that a muff. Clavelay, 
Some ſhall in ſwiſtneſs for the goal contend, 
And others try the twanging bow to bend ; " 
"The ſtrong with iron gauntlets arm'd ſhall ſtand, 


Oppos'd in combat, on the yellow ſand. | ; lalt 
Who naked wreſtled beſt, beſmear'd with oil ; Dd. Fin, 
Or who with gantlets gave or took the foil, Dryd. uh, | 


The funeral of ſome valiant knight 
1 May give this thing its proper light; 
View his two gauntlett; theſe declare 
That both 2 were us'd to war, 
. So to repel the Vandals of the ſtage, . 
Our vet'ran bard reſumes his tragick rage / 
He throws the gauntlet Otway us'd to wield, 
And calls for Engliſhmen to judge the field, Saulen 
Ga'vorT. 1. ſ. | gavotte, French.] A kind of dance, 
| The diſpoſition in a fiddle to play tunes in preludes 
Jigs and gavots, are real qualities in the inftrument. 
Gavuzs. 2. ſs A kind of thin tranſparent ſilk. 
Silken cloaths were uſed by the ladies; and it ſeems they were 
thin, like garze. Arbuthnet on Cain 
Brocadoes and-damaſks, and tabbies and gauze, ; 


» farabandy, | 
Arbutag, 


Are lately brought over. du. at 
G Ax. 1. J. [ ʒeac, Saxon. ] 1 
1. A cuckow. 3 olbe 
2. A fooliſh fellow. In both ſenſes it is retained u 64⁴ 
Scotland. | cal 
Gawx. 1. / [corrupted for gallon.) A ſmall tub, c ab 
lading veſſel, A provincial word. in 
Ga'wnTRBE. 2. /. [Scottiſh.] A wooden frame oz G14 
which beer-caſks are ſet when tunned. oy 
GAY. adj. [ gay, French} 1 
1. Airy; cheetful; merry; frolick. | 
| Smooth flow the waves, the zephyrs gently play; 
Belinda ſmil'd, and all the world was gay. t. 
Ev'n rival wits did Voiture's fate deplore, 
And the gay mourn'd, who never mourn'd before, Pe. 
2. Fine; ſhowy. | | 
A virgin that loves to go gay« | Bar. u. g. 
Gav. z. /. [from the adjeQive.] An ornament; an en- I 
belliſhment, 3 
Moroſe and untractable ſpirits look upon prec emblem, u 
they do upon gays and — che Wellen of Gm by wines 
tales. : c range 
Ga'r TX. 4. J. [ gayet?, French; from gay. 7% 
1. Cheerfulneſs; airineſs ; merriment, 
2. Acts of juvenile pleaſure. | 
And from thoſe gayeties our youth requires 
To exerciſe their minds, our age retires. Denham | 
3. Finery ; ſhow, 
Our gayety and our guilt are all beſmirch'd, 3.8 
With rainy marching in the paiaul field. Sbaleſp, li. V. 
Ga. adv. 
1. Merrily; cheerfully; airily. | & [ 
2, Splendidly ; pompouſly; with great ſhow, el 
The ladies, gay/y dreſs'd, the Mall adorn | 5 
With curious dies, and paint the ſunny morn. Cop. FA 
Like ſome tair flow'r, that early Spring ſupplies, \ 
That gay/y blooms, but ev'n in blooming dies, Pipe, 
GAV ISS. . J [from gay.] Gayety ; finery, Not Gr 
much in uſe. | . 2 
To GAZE. v. n. [«y«Gr3a, or rather gepean, to ſer, Cu 
Saxon.] To look intently and earneſtly ; to | 
with * N 
What ſee'ſt thou there? King Henry's diademy | 
Inchasid with all the honours of the world: Wy 
If fo, gaze on. Shakeſpeare's fl IV, vil 
From ſome ſhe caſt her modeſt eyes below 8 
At ſome her gazing glances 9 flew, Fairfat 
Gaze not on a maid, that thou fall not by thoſe things thit if 
precious in her. Keeleſ. l. 5. 50 
A lover's eyes will gaze an eagle blind. Shake/prart OY 
High ſtations tumults, but not bliſs create ; Vir 
None think the great unhappy, but the great. th 
Fools g4ze and envy ; Envy darts a ſting, REPS Or 
Which makes a ſwain as wretched as a king. Tart: Gr' 
To GAZ R. v. a. To view ſtedfaſtly. 3 ve 
Strait toward heav'n my wond'ring: turn d, 5 
And gaz'd a while the —— (ky, * Alus Gi 
Gaz. . /. | from the verb.] cel bu 
1. Intent regard; look of eagerneſs or wonder; 4, 
look. \ 
Being lighten'd with her beauty's beam, *. 
And thereby fill'd with happy influence, 750 
And lifted up above the 3 are, 5 
To ſiug with angels her immortal praiſe, dye. od 
Do but note a wild and wanton herd, 1. 
It any air of muſick touch their ears, ( 
200 0 perceive them make a 2 ſtand, l 
Their ſavage eyes turn'd to a modeſt gaze , 
By the ſweet —.— of muſick. Shakeſd. Merchant Tas 1 
FH ae r 1 
ore your queen dy'd, ſhe was more worth ſuch 82 
Than har ow Jook on now, Sbateſp. Mae Talk 
With ſecret gaze, | 
Or open admiration, him behold, | \.T 
On whom the great Creator hath beſtow'd 1: lol _ 
| Worlds, Milton's Paradiſo 2 
Pindar is a dark writer, wants connexion as to our unde a i 
* 6 ſight, and leaves his _ at a gone a n hs 
Aſter having ſtood at before this gate, he iſco holders 
ſcription. 3 eh, ao " "Addiſon's of 
2. Lhe object gazed on. of 
ES pat out 3 
tray'd, captiv'd, an m ou 
— 5 my enemies the ſcorn 8 j 
o grind in braten fetters, under 
With my heav'n-gifted ſtrength. Milt * 011 


C 


lacs 1. / An Arabian deer, 


U 


GE L. 


GEN 


TY; [from gaze.] He that gazes; one that ' land.) The leaves are like thoſe of the maple-tree : 


1 dmiration. 
, ently with eagerneſs or a 
looks INN es the vermil red did ſhew, 


in a bed of lilies ſhed ; 
moe onich ambrofial odours from them threw, 


oa Ge'Lv1NG. #./. [from geld, 
uble pleaſure fed. Fairy Queen. a 
a phe . daſiliſk. Shakeſp, 2 ticularly an horſe. 


Bright as the. ſun, her 5 the gazers ſtrike z 


the flowers conſiff of one leaf, in a circular roſe form. 


The gelder-reſe is increaſed by ſuckers and cuttings. Mort. 
] Any animal caſtrated, par- 


Though naturally there be more males of horſes, bulls or rams 


j all alike, ope, | than females; yet artificially, that is, by making ge/dings, oxen and 

And, like oy * * hed delight; and yet, at the weathers, there are fewer, 8 rns 

Vis learned ideas * blemiſhes which the common gazer never The lord lieutenant may chuſe out one of the beſt horſes, and 

came times diſcover tl Watts's Logick. | two of the beſt geld ing: for which ſhall be paid one hundred pounds 

Were +; fn F 1 ll. 1 king intently. for the horſe, and fitty pounds a- piece for the geldings. emple, 
CT ur. 0% Le, of her beauty clear, h 


he raviſht hearts of gazefiu/ men might rear 


| _ | ly light. Spenſer on Beauty. They flounce. 
To admiration of = 2 1 5 p — BREE. Get1'piTy. . /. {from gelid.] Extreme cold. 
Cinou np, 3. J 18 


GE'LID. adj. | gelidur, eee Extremely cold. 

8 From the deep ooze and ge/id cavern rous'd, 

Thomſon's 575. 
ttt, 


4 hound that purſues not by the ſcent, Ge'L1DNEss, / [from gelid.] Extreme cold, Di#. 
inue /. | h 


Sce'ſt thou the gazebound ! how with glance ſeyere 


in Tickel. | y beſt blood turn 
he cloſe herd he marks the deſtin'd deer! Ticke 
Ir 0 fe [ gaz#tta is a Venetian halfpenny, the To ma 55 ks Shateſp. Winters Tale, 
„ „ . þ ; » 
C4. « of a news paper, of which the firſt was ubliſhed | The ſun and moon, became like waxen globes, 
0 ice. A paper of news; a paper o publick | The ſhooting ſtars end all in purple gellies, 
Kt lipence It is accented differently on the firſt or | And chaos is at hand. 
in . ' 8 


able. n 
Wi ow 3 when the loſs is ſmall, 
And danger great, they challenge all; 


Gutrrü rk. . /. [from gazette, | 
1. A writer of news. 


Like the lalt garette, or the laſt addreſs, Pope. | L won her with a 


GU'LLY. x. J. ¶ gelatzs, Latin.] Any viſcous body; viſci- 
, dity; glue; glucy ſubſtance. 


The white of an egg will ulate by a moderate heat, and the 
| hardeltof animal ſolids are reſolvable again into gellien. Arbuthnet. 


Ger, 1. J. [from geld.] A caſtrated animal; gelding. 


aditions to their feats, N Nowt uſed. | 
Mendes in gazet/es, | Hudibrat. | The ſpayed gelts they eſteem the moſt profitable. Mortimer. 
An Eoglith gentlemany without geography, cannot well uaderſtaod | Gxz1,p, The participle paſlive of geld. 
1 fe. nnn bri e | Let the others be gel? for oxen. ' Mortimer's Hyſbandry, 
One cannot hear 150 mentioned in it that „ %%% Galan GerLr. 1. / * ted for the ſake of rhyme from gilt.] 
. 4; Co ; 0 * i} - 1 0 
a piece og £ duc tuch, falls dead-born from the preſe; ' Tinſel; gilt ſurface. | 


r of gelt, 
Emboſt with bugle about the delt. Spenſer's Paſtorals. 
GEM. », /. [ gemma, Latin.] ' 


1. An officer appointed to r by authority, bs A jewel; a precious ſtone of whatever kind. 


f =” Love his fancy drew ; 
whom Steele calls hy 1 of ſtate. And ſo to 7 75 gem Se ſought. Sidney, 
Satire is no more! ; aw his bleeding rings, | 
| No gazettcer more innocent than J. Pope. | Their precious gents new loſt, became his guide, 
CalzinGsrock. 1. J. [ gaze and He.] A perſon gazed'} Led him, begg d for him, fav'd him from deſpair. Shakeſp. 
" at with ſcorn or abhorrencec. 


It will ſeem. a hard matter to ſhadow a gem, or well pointed dia- 


Theſe things are offences to us, by making us gazing ſtocks to mond, that hath many ſides, and to give the luſtre where it ought. 
1 av 


others, aud objects of their ſcorn and deriſion. 


Ray. 


Peacham on Drawing. 


N | Stones of ſmall worth may lie unſcen by d 
C470'Y, French. ] In fortification pieces of freſh F 


earth covered with jak. cut in form of a wedge, 


about a foot long an 


But night itſelf does the rich ge betray, Cowley, 


this matter changed, by means of a fine metallick matter, Mood w. 


Gra . / [x/1uan, to cloath ; Seapne, furniture, 2. The firſt bud. 


From the joints of thy prolitick fem 
daxon. ; | A ſwelling knot is raiſed, call'd a gem; 
1, Furniture; accoutrements; dreſs; habit; ornaments. Whence, in ſhort ſpace, itſelf the cluſter ſhows. Denham, 
Airay thyſelf in her molt gorgeous gear. Fairy Queen. Embolden'd out they come, 


When he found her bound, ſtript from her gear, 
And vile tormentors ready ſaw in place, 
He broke through. 


o ſee ſome radiant nymph appear 


And ſwell the gems, and burſt the narrow room. Dryden. 


„ 8 
Fairfax, To GEM. v. a [ gemma Latin.] To adorn, as with jewels 


When once her eye = buds. , T Crth the firſt 
Hath met the virtue of this magick duſt, To GEM. v. x. | gemmo, Latin. To put forth the fir 
1 hall appear ſome harmleſs villager, buds. 
Whom thrift keeps up about his country gear. Milton. Laſt roſe, in dance, the ſtately trees, and ſpread 
I {ancy every body obſerves me as I walk the ſtreet, and long to Their branches, hung with copious fruit ; or gemm'd 
be in my old plain gear again. Addiſon's Uuardian, J heir bloſſoms. . 


In all her glitt'ring birthday gear, 
You think ſome goddeſs from the ſky 


Defcended, ready cut and dry. : Swift, 


2. The traces by which horſes or oxen draw, 


Apollo's ſpite Pallas diſeern'd, and flew to e fon z 
Ulis ſcourge reacht, and his horſe made treth ; t 


Milton's Paradiſe Left. 

GrmMe'LLIPAROUS., adj, | gemelli and pario, Latin. |] 
Bearing twins. . | Dig, 
To GE'MINA'TTE. v. @. [ gemino, Latin.] To 5 — 
| | et, 

Gemina'tion. 3. /. [from geminate.] Repetition; re- 


en took her angry] duplication. 


oP: . . e not afraid of them that kill the body : fear him, which, after 
At king Eumelus, brake his gears. Chapman's Iliad. I- he hath killed, hath power to calt into hell: yea, I ſay unto you, 
[he tand he learn'd in his frantick years with a gemination, which the preſent controverſy thews not to have 
Male him uneaſy iu his lawful gears, Dryden. | deen cauſeleſs, fear him. 
3. Stuſl. Hanmer, 


If Fottune be a woman, ſhe is a good wench for this gear. 


Boyle. 


Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. brace; a couple. 


„ [In Scotland} Goods or riches; as, he has gear 


enough, | | 
6 1 he furniture of a draught-harſe. 


| [1 have grated upon my good friends for three reprieves for you, and 


ur couch fellow, Nim ; or elſe you had looked through the grate, 
like a geminy of baboons. $ 


ore: 
A geminy of aſſes ſplit will make juſt four of wart ongr. 
udie, 


. 24), [A word which J find only in Sper/er.] Gr'minous. adj. | geminus, Latin. ] | 


Wonderful, 


Chriſtians have baptized theſe geminous births, and double connaſ- 


It to Leeches ſeemed ſtrange and geaſor Hubberd's Tale, | eeneies, with ſeveral names, as conceiving in them a diſtinction of ſouls. 


o umme Vulgar E 1 
Guar, x. / [corrupted from jerr.] The hole through Ae e 5hgat 


which the metal runs into the mold. 


Moxon. 


Ge'MMARY, adj. [from gem.] Pertaining, to gems or 


key jewels. 

tex. 8. / eue, a cuckow; gecl, German, a fool; 9 The principle and gemmary affeQion is its tranſlucency : as for ir- 
* dcottiſh, ] A bubble eaſily impoſed upon. | radiancy, which is found in many gems, it is not diſcoverable in this, 
ſanner. Obſolete, | 


Wh 


ain by dl you ulfer Jachimo to taint his noble heart and brain Gr'MME0Us. adj. [ gemmens, Latin. ] 
m heedlels 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


er jealouſy, and io become the geck and [corn o' th' other's | 1, Tending to gems. 
U ny 


e art Cymbeline, Sometimes we nnd them in the gemmeous watter itſelf, Woodw. 
22 ow you 8 me to be impriſon' 5 | 2, Reſembling gems. | * 
„aa made the moſt notorious geck and gull . . . 
N Thate'er invention play'd ws Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. G rey SITY. . 7. [from gen.] The quality of —_ 
„ick. v. a. from the noun. ) To cheat; to trick. * . 
Lit, A term 


they wool have them go faſter, 
sk. The plural of , 
CilanLy, 60 on dx. 


gealed, or concreted into a gelly. 
GiLaring; 


| 3 
uſed by waggoners to their horſes when Gr'MoTr. nf, A meeting the court of the hundred. 


[from gelu, Latin.] What may be con- 1. A kind; a ſort, Not in uſe. 


Obſolete, 
Ge'NDER. m. J. [ genut, Latin; gendre, French, ] 


Our bodies are our gardens, to the which our wills are gardeners ; ſo 
that if we will ſupply it with one gender of herbs, or dictract it with 


| 1 or i igible : ity of this lies in our will, 
dj. | latut, Latin.) Formed into a | many, the power and corrigible authority o r 
babe 65 ; viſcous; ſtiff and coheſive. TE ee ane Othello, 
the aue 9 1 is an excrement on of ou Why to a publick court I might not go, 
N nm that inhabit the main. Viodward. | ; : 
— lee their eggs laid carefully up in chat ſpermatick Ts the great lors the gageral gener bace m8. Shake. Hamer 
elle matter, 


in which they are repoſited. 


l.. 


gelten, German.] 


erb 


ö . ] A denomination given to nouns from 
or gel, a. preter, gelded or gelt; part. paſſ. gelded 3. In grammar enomination giver 


2. A ſex. 


their being joined with an adjecti ve in this or that ter- 


3 . mination, | . Clark, 
Geld dull. e N 2 of 260 . of 8 Cubitus, ſometimes cubitum in the neutral gender, ſignifies the 
| Say hath gelded the commonwealth, and made it an eunuch, lower pat of the arm on which we lean, Arbuthnot. 


Lo deprive of any eſſenti 

„Ile bears 

With Uke ad 
Udling th 

| Av on the ot 
+ 10 deprive 


| al part. 
his courſe, and runs me v 
vantage on the other fide, 
oppos'd continent as much 


"er fide it takes from you, Sbaleſp. Kerry IV. ; 
jection of any thing immodeſt, or liable to ob- | gender trite. 


Shakyp. Henry Vi. Ulyiles ſpeaks of Nauſicaa, yet immediately changes the words 


into the maſculine gender. : 
To GND EI. v. 4. [engendrer, French, ] 
1. To beget. 
2. To produce; to cauſe, ' 
Fooliſh and unlearned queſtions avoid, knowing that they do 
2 Tim, ii, 23. 


Broome 


| To GEN DER. v. . To copulate ; to breed. 
nere gil; A ciſtern for toul toads 
that) gent enough to make ſure work, and to geld it fo | MX on, | , 
un lome places, that they took away the very manhood of it, Thos dale t let thy cattle gender with a Rr Ne fe 
Gi ork »./. If, Drygen's Preface to Cleomenes, 190% * S Mig, TEE 
of caſtratic,, [from geld.] One that performs the act GzNtalo'cical. adj. [from genealo W. i 
: | era pd | ; Tus 
, 8 * late with geldere, as many one do, dean or ans pertaining to the hiſtory o 
Nof of a dozen to geld away two. Tuſſer. pee gel Ot no . : 
Ln. '8elder did blow his horn GINIA“LOGIS T. 2. { [ymaacyio ; genealogiſte, French. ] 
Iii cat dut cry'd reform, Fludibrat. He who traces deſcents. 


s. u. f. 11 ſuppoſe brought from Guelder- 


e Y. 2. J. [you and a5y®-,] Hiſtory of 


The baſis of all gems is, when pure, wholly diaphanous, and either 
half a foot thick, to line para- cryſtal or an adamantine matter; but we find the diaphaneity of 


t5 and the traverſes of galleries. SIS 


| Gz'niNy. . / | gemini, Latin, ] Twins; a pair; a 


Miller. 


Dryden and Lee's Oedipus. | 


1 


3 GEN 


te ſucceflion of families; enumeration of deſcent in 
order of ſucceſſion ; a pedigree. 

The Ancient ranged chaos into ſeveral regions; and in that order 
ſucceſſively riſing one from another, as if it was a pedigree or genea- 
| logy. Burnet's Theory. 
GENERABLE, adj. [from genero, Latin.] That may be 
roduced or begotten, © | 5 
GENERAL. adj. ¶ general, French; generalls, Latin.] 

1. Comprehending mapy ſpecies or individuals; not 
ſpecial ; not particular, 

To conclude from particulars to generals is a falſe way of arguing. 

. roome. 


2. Lax in ſignification ; not reſtrained to any ſpecial or 
particular import. 

Where the author ſpeaks more ſtrictly and particularly on any 
theme, it will explain the more looſe and general expreſſions. Watts.” 
3. Not reſtrained by narrow or diſtinctive limitations. 

A general idea is an idea in the mind, conſidered there as ſeparated 
from time and place, and fo capable to repreſent any particular being 
that 1s conformable to it, Leckes 


4+ Relating to a whole claſs or body of men, or a whole 


— 


kind of any being. 
They, becauſe ſome have keen admitted without trial, make that 
fault general which is particular. _ #hitgifte. 
5. Publick; compriſing the whole. | 
| Now would we deign him burial of his men, 
Till he diſburſed at St. Colmeſkill iſle, - 
Ten thouſand dollars to our gen'ral uſe, Shaleſpt. Masberb. 
Nor fail'd they to expreſs how much they prais d,. ;. 
That for the ſalet he defpis d 
| His 0wBegy 4 $6. 
6. Not rg to any ſingle object. | 
If the ſame thing be peculiarly evil, that general averſion will be 
turned into a particular hatred againſt it. Spratt. 
7. „ to all. fo 
he wall of Paradiſe upſprung, 
Which to our general lire gave proſpect latge . | 
Into his nether empire neighb'ring round, Milton, 
8. Extenſive, mou not univerſal, 
9. Common; uſual, 


CE — 1 —¼ 


Milton's Paradiſe Lift, 


* 


I've been bold, ; a 
For that I knew it the molt general ways Shakeſp. Timon. 
10. General is appended to ſeveral offices: as, Attorney 
General, Solicitor General, Vicar General. 
GENERAL, 2. . 


ing on particulars. 


hat which makes an action fit to be commanded or forbidden, 
can be nothing elſe, in general, but its tendency to promote or hinder 
the attainment of ſome end. Norris. 


In particulats our knowledge begins, and ſo ſpreads itſelf by de- 


grees to generals, 


ke. 
I have conſidered Milton's Paradiſe Loſt in the fable, the cha- 
raters, the ſentiments, and the language; and have ſhewn that 
he excels, in general, under each of theſe heads. Addiſon. 
An hiſtory painter paints man in general; a portrait painter a 
particular man, and conſequently a defective model. Reynolds, 
2. The pobilck ; the intereſt of the whole. Not in uſe. 
either my place, nor ought I heard of buſineſs, 0 

Hath raiſed me ſrom my bed; nor doth the general 

Take hold on me; for my particular grief | MR. 
Ingluts and ſwallows other ſorrows, Shakeſpeare's Othells. 

3. The vulgar. Not in uſe. g 
Ihe play, I remember, pleaſed not the million; 'twas caviare to 
the general: but it was, as I received it, and others, whoſe judg ; 

ment in ſuch matters cried in the top of mine, an excellent play. 


8 Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 

4. [General, French.] One that has the command over 
an army. | | 

A general is one that hath power to command an army. Cocke. 

The generals on the enemy's fide are inferior to ſeveral that once 


commanded the French armies, * .' Addiſon en the War. 
The war's whole art each private ſoldier knows, 3 
And with a ger'ral's love of conqueſt glows, Addiſon. 


GEeNERAL1'sSIMO. 2. /. [ generalifſime, French, from 
general.) The ſupreme. commander, It is often 
rather a title of honour than office, | 

Commiſſion of general iſſimo was likewiſe given to the prince. 
f Clarendon. 


Pompey had deſerved the name of great; and Alexande 


ry of the 
ſame cognomination, was generalliſſimo of Greece. Browns 


GENERA'LITY. #./. ¶ gexeralit French; from general. ] 
1. The ſtate of being general; the quality of including 
ſpecies or particulars, e 


the ſearch of chings than were convenient, the ſame is thereby 


are apparent to men df the weakeſt conceit. 


{ ere 
Theſe certificates do only in the generality mention the parties 
contumacies and diſobedience, * Ayliffe's Parergen. 


2. The main body; the bulk; the common maſs. 
Neceſſity, not extending to the generality, but reſting upon pri- 
vate heads, Ralelgh's 7 0. 
By his own principles he excludes from ſalvation the generality of 
his own church ; that is, all that do not believe upon his grounds. 
| ; Tillotſon, 


The generality of the Engliſh have ſuch a favourable opinion of 
treaſon, nothing can cure them. | ddiſon, 


| They publiſh their ill-natured diſcoveries with a ſecret pride, and 
applaud themſelves for the ſingularity of thelr judgment, which has 


The wiſett were diſtrated with 
dered without any ruler. 


Gu'NERALLY., adv. [from general. 


1. In general; without ſpecification or exact limitation. 
I am not a woman to be touch'd with ſo many giddy fancies as he 
hath generally taxed their whole ſex withal. bakeſpeare. 
Generally we would not have thoſe that read this work of Sylva 
Sylvarum, account it ſtrange that we have ſet down particulars un- 


found a flaw in what the F N mankind admires. Add iſon. 


. Rogers. 


tried, N 
2. Extcaſively, though not univerſally. 
3. Commonly; frequently. | 


4. In the main; without minute detail; in the whole 
taken together, | 


Generally ſpeaking, they live very quietly, Addiſ. Guardian. 
Generally ſpeaking, they have been gaining ever ſince, though with 
frequent interruptions. ; wift, 
erally — perſons deſigned ſor long life, though in their 
former years they were ſmall eaters, yet find their appetites encreaſe 
with their age. lackmore. 


Guz'NtRALNESS, #. . {from general.) Wide extent; 
though ſhort of univerſality ; fe uency ; commonneſs. 
They had, with a general conſent, rather ſpringing by the gene- 
ralneſs of the cauſe than of any artificial practice, ſet themlelves 
in arms. | o | 


| . Sidney. 
Ge'NERALTY. . /. [from general.) The whole; che 
, totality, - 7 


The municipal laws of this kingdom are of a vaſt extent, and in- 
clude in their general all thoſe ſeveral laws which are allowed as 
the rule of juſtice and judicial proceedi 


ngs. | __ 
Gu'NEBRANT, 2. J. [generans, Latin.) The begerting 


or productive power. 


| 


$ | 


1. The whole; the totality ; the main, without inſiſt- 


Becauſe the curioſity of man's wit doth with eril wade farther in 


reſtrained unto ſuch generalities as, every where offering themſelves, 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. . 


* 


ubts, while the generality Wane 


GEN 


the Zomrant? whether It be immediately created or traduced hath 


been the great ball of contention. 
In ſue 


iſe than by his heat. 
Jo GUNERATE. v. a, [ genere, Latin.) 
1. To beget; to propagate, 
Thoſe creatures which being wild generate ſeldom, bei 
generate often, 8 
2. To produce to life; to procreate, 
(,04 created the great whales, and each 
Sou! \iving, each that crept, which plenteouſly 


The waters 33 by their kinds, Milton, 3. Libera y; amr" ality 
Or ind ſome other way to generate | / „ . / (fro nerour, 1 The qu 

Mankind, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. we F eee [from ge ] q 
3» To cauſe; to produce, B Is it poſſible to conceive that the overflowing generou/reſe of the 
Sounds are generated where there is no air at all, Brew. | eine Nature would create immortal beings with mean or en- 
Whatever generates & quantity of good chyle, muſt likewiſe ge- vious principles? Collier on Kindneſs. 
68 a wt v. 1. J. [from generate; EE ous? GEN ESIS. n. /, [yine; geneſe, French, ] bg 
ENERA'TION, 5. J. 3 , : lon's 7 i of the 

1. The act of begetting or produci ration ; the firſt k of Moſer, which treats 


Seals make excellent impreſlionsz and 


without any new ſealing, ſhews they cannot be impreſlions. 


Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 


He longer will delay, to hear thee tell 
His generation, und the riling birth 


Ot nature, from the unapparent deep, Milton, 


deduce the ſeveral races of mankind in the ſeveral parts of 
= _ om generation, we muſt imagine the firſt numbers of 


„ Who in any place agree uon any civil conſtitutions, to aſ. 
fe BY re of lamilies whom they repreſent. Temple. 
2. A family; a race, 
Y'are a dog. 
yy mother's of my generation; what's the, if I be a 
og? ; Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
. Progeny; offspring. 
Y ads The! barkSrous Seythian, 
Or he that makes his generation meſſes; 
To gorge his appetite, thall to my boſom 
| Be as well nei ur'd, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
4+ A ſingle ſucceſſion; one gradation in the ſcale of 
enealogical deſcent, 
This generation (hall not paſs till all theſe things be fulfilled. 
Matt, xxiv 34. 
In the fourth generation they ſhall come hither * Gen, 
A marvellous number were excited to the conqueſt of Paleſtine, 
which with (ingular virtue they performed, and held that kingdom 


ſome ſew generations, Raleigh's May.. 
n age. | | 
5" * 12 of the ancients a generation was fixed at an hundred years; 


by others at an hundred and ten i by others at thirty-three, thirty, 
twenty-five, and wwenty : but it is remarked, that the continuance of 
nerations i ſo much longer as they come nearer to the more ancient 
times, | Calmet. 
Every where throughout all generations and ages of the Chriſtian 
world, no church ever perceived the word of God to be 2 it. 
ooker, 


Gu/ntnaTiVs, adj. [generatif, French, from genero, 


Latin, ] 

1, Having the power of propagation, | 
He gave to all, that have life, a power gexerative, thereby to 
continue their ſpecies and kinds, Raleigh's Hiflory, 
In grains and kernels the | ors part is but the nutriment "of 
that generat/ve particle, fo diſproportionable unto it, Brown, 
2» Prolifick; having the power of production; ſruitful, 
If there hath been ſuch a gradual diminution of the generative 
faculty upon the earth, why was there not the like decay in the pro- 
dudtion of vegetables ? Bentley, 


GINA Ton. „ /. [from gene, Latin.] The power 
which begets, cauſes, or produces, | 


Imagination uflimilates the idea of the generator into the reality 
in the thing engendered. Brown's Vulgar Arrouri. 


GENFVRICAL, J adj, [generigue, French; from gem, 
GENE RICK. Latin.] That which comprehends 
the genus, or qiſtir guiſhes from another genus, but 


does not diſtinguiſh the ſpecies. | 

The word conſumption being applicable to a proper, and Im- 

1 to à true and after conſumption, requires a gererical de- 

cription quadrate to both. Harvey on onſumptions, 

1 hough wine difters from: other liquids, in that it is the juice 
of a certain fruity 

for it does not diltinguiſh wine tro 


t this i» but a general or generich difference; 
m yer or perry: the ſpecitick 
ditference of wine, therefore, is its preſſy 


re from the grape. 


atty's Logich, 
Gunn'nicalLy, adv. [from geverick,) With regard 
to the genus, thaugh not the ſpecies, 

Theſe have all the effential characters of ſea-ſhells, and ſhew 
that they are of the very ſame fpecifick gravity with thoſe to 
which they are fo generically allied, Woodward. 

CGrnnronitY. „. 7. | gene 16. French; genero/ttas, 
Latin,] The quality of being generous; magna. 
nimity ; liberality, | 

Can he be better principled in the grounds of true virtue and 
geoneryfty than his young tutor is ? Locke on Kducation. 

It would not have been your genergfty, ſuch 


a fault as this. te. 
res 


to have paſled dy 


GENEROUS, %. Latin; gemerexx, French.) 
1. Not of mean birt of good extraction. 


2. Noble of mind; magnanimous ; open of heart. 
A + virtue of a vigorous kind, 


Pure n the laſt receſſes of the mind. Dryden, 
"That gen'roxt boldneſs to defend 

An innocent or abſent triend, Swift, 
The gen'roxr eritick fann'd the poet's fire, 

And taught the world with reaſon to admire. Pope. 
Such was Roſcommon, not more learn'd than good, 

With manners generoxt as his noble blood, _ 
The gev'rowt god who wit and gold retines, 

And ripens ſpirits as he ripens mines, Pope, 
His gen'ronr (poule, ano, heav'nly fair, 

Nuts the young Rranger with « mother's care, oe. 

Pray for others in ſuch forms, with ſuch length, importunity, 


and earneftneſh, as you vie for yourſelf; and you will find all lte 


IN-natured paſſions die away r heart grow great and gewe- 
row, deli hit in the common happinels ol others, as you uſe 
only to delight n your own, 


*3+ It is uſed of animals, Spritely; daring; courageous. 
So the imperial eagle does not May 
Till the whole carcaſe he devour, 
As \f hiv gen'roms hunger underſtood 


Glanville's Scepfiv. 

tended generations the gererent or active principle is 

| _—_— to be the ſun, which, being an inanimate body, cannot act 
erw 


Ray. 


tame, 
Bacon's Natural Hiftor . 


ng. 
3 it may be thought of 
ſounds in their firlt generation; but then the dilation of them, 


2. A man endowed with ſu 


GEN 


2. Magnanimouſly; nobly. 


When all the gods our ruin have ſoretold, 


roduction of the world. 8 a 
T. . J. French. The word originally ſignified 
a horſeman, and perhaps a gentleman or knight.] A 
ſmall-ſized well-proportioned Spaniſh horſe, 
You'll have your aephews neigh to you; you'll have eourſers for 
couſins, and genets for germanes, 3 Othello, 
It is no more likely that frogs ſhould be engendered in the clouds, 
than Spaniſh geners be begotten by the wind. Ray. 
He ſhews his ſtatue too, where plac'd on high, 
The genet underneath him ſeems to fly. Dryd. Juv. 
GenuTHLIYACAL, adj. [ym9xax@®-,] Pertaining to 
nativities as calculated by aſtronomers; ſhewing the 
configurations of the ſtars at any birth. 
The night immediately before he was lighting the art of thoſe 
fooliſh aſtrologers, and genetb/iacal ephemeriſts, that uſe to 7 
into the horoſcope of nativities, Howel's Vocal Foref, 
ENETHLYACKS, . /, [from vnd gu. The ſcience 
of calculating nativities, or predicting the future 
events of life from the ſtars predominant at the birth. 
GENETHLIA'TICK. n, J. [Y.] He who calculates 
nativities, | | 5 
The truth of aſtrological predictions is not to be referred to the 
conſtellations : the generb/{aticks conjecture by the diſpoſition, temper, 
and complexion of the perſon.. - ummond, 
Genu'va. . J [ corruption of gerevre, French, a 
juniper-berry. 
We uſed to keep a diſtilled ſpirituous water of juniper in the ſhops. 
At preſent o'r a better kind is diſtilled from the juniper-berry: what 
is commonly fold is made with no better an ingredient than oil of 
turpentine, put into the till, with a little common ſalt and the 


coarſeſt ſpirit, Z Hill's Mat. Med. 
GENIAL. adj. | genialir, Latin. ] : | 
1. That which contributes to propagation, 
licher of the genial bed by far, | 
And with myſterious reverence I deem. Milton, 
Creator - join enial pow'r of love, 
The bliſs of men below and gods above ! Dryden: Fables. 
2. That gives cheerfulneſs or ſupports life, 
or will the light of life continue long, 
But yields to double darkneſs nigh at hand; 
So much I feel my genial ſpirits droop. Milton's Agonifter, 


3. Natural; native. 
It chiefly proceedeth from natural Inca 


poſition, 
Gu/NIALLY, adv. [from genial.] 
1. By genius; naturally, 

Some men are gen/a/ly diſpoſed to ſome opinions, and natu— 
rally averſe to others, Glanville's Scepfiz, 
2, Ga ly ; cheerfully, | 
GEN 2 adj, [ geniculatus, Latin.) Knotted; 

ointed, 
) A piece of ſome genicalated plant ſeeming to be part of a ſugar- 
cane, Woodward on Foſſils, 
Gunicvul.a'T1O0N. x. /. [geniculatio, Latin.) Knotti- 
neſs; the quality in plants of having knots or joints, 
Gu'n1o, u. J. [genio, Italian; — Latin.) A man 
of a particular turn of mind, | 


Some gen/os are not capable of pure affetion; and a man; 
born with talents for it as much as for poetry, or any other As 


Tatler, 


] Parts belonging 


acity, and gental indiſ- 
ene * Errours, 


Gu'niTALs. . J. [ genitalir, Latin. 
to generation. 
am is conceived to be Jupiter, who was 

ſaid to have cut off the genitals of his 
Gr'niTING, . / [A corruption of Janeton, French, 

ſignifying Jane or 27 aving been ſo called in 
honour of ſome lady of that name; and the Scottiſh 
dialect calls them Jauer apples, which is the ſame with 
— otherwiſe ſuppoſed to be corrupted from 

wheting. | An early apple gathered in June, 


In July come early pears and plumbs in fruit, genitings and 
codlins, acon, 


Gu'xiTIVE, adj, [ genitionr, Latin.) In grammar, the 
name of a caſe, which, among other relations, ſigni- 

fies one begotten, as, the father of a ſon ; or one be- 
tting, as ſon of a father, 


the youngeſt * is 


father. rown, 


Are then in council; and the ſtate of man, 


Like to a little kingdom, ſuffers then. Shake/p, ul. : 
And us I Wade fron mulick breathe, WP. Jul. car 


Sent by ſome ſpirit to mortals good, 

Or ch“ unſeen genius of the wood. Milton, 
And the tame deman that ſhould guard my throne, 

Shrinks at a genes greater than his own. Dryden, 


To your glad genixe ſacrifice this da 
Let common meats reſpectſully give 4 


or faculties. 
ndarick who is not mentioned as a 


Dryden, 
There is no little writer of 


a Vet enerou/ly he does his arms withhold. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 


2. Elegance of behaviour; gracefulneſs of mien; di 


4+ Tag 


GE'NTLE. adj. 
1. Well born; well deſcended ; ancient, though 


3. Soothing ; pacifick. 


Gr/xTLE. 2. / 


Having In a digeſtive furnace drawn off the ardent ſpirit from * nous to pleaſe the ebe the timer, 
Enerous Wi ith periods, ty, 
ſome good ſack, the phlegm, even in this g — Jul. Another geniue and dif Ades improper crimes, 
Thoſe who in ſouthern climes complain, | Plations, is not ſo much from the narrowneſy hien Wann. 
From Phobus rays they ſuffer pain, as becauſe they will not take time to extend them, 
Muſt own that pain is well repaid, He tames the genius of the ſtubborn ain, 
By gen'rous wines beneath a thade, Swift. | GRNr. adj, [ gent, old French, gant ; folt. Pa 
Gu'nzroOVILY. adv. [from generous. ] tle; polite. A word now diſuſed, ) Is | 
1. Not meanly with regard to birth, Veſpaſian, with 
Forewaſted all: til 


Perſuaded him to ceaſe. F 
She that was noble, wiſe, as fair and gene, Jg Qu, 
Caſt how ſhe might their harmleſ lives 
GEN'TE'EL, adj. [gentil, French. Friſe, 
l, NN cken in behaviour; civil. 
ad a gent f binding 
tom thn mal e, Be cm g, 
comedy, wp 6 
wal 


Their poets have no notion of gentee/ 
the moſt filthy double meanings when they have a ming 
their audience merry, Addiſe * 
2. n in nong ry | lch 
ſpruce that he can never be genteel, 
3- Elegantly dreſſed. Tak, 
everal ladies that have twice her fortune 
always ſo genteel, and ſo conſtant at all Places 7 aeg 
| ln, 


GznT#'tLLY, adv. [from genteel.] 
1. Elegantly ; politely, 


Thoſe that would be 
Glas, dry pic 
king, and ; 


the dear rate of being atheiſts, 
"iy 


After a long fatigue of eating and drin 
concludes the great work of dining gentee// 
2, Gracefully ; handſomely, 
GENTE'ELNESS, 1. /. [from genteel, 
1. Elegance; gracefulneſs; politeneſs. 

He had a genius full of gentee/ne/ſ+ and fpirit, kw 
that was ungraceful in his 5 2 deff, ; prin not 

Parmegiano +9 2 = genteelneſe of modem Pula 

y uniting it with the icity of the ancie 
deur and Lane of Michael A. dente Und the gy, 
2, Qualities befitting a man of rank, 
GE'NTIAN, v. % | gentiane, French; pentions, I.; 
Felwort or baldmony. wann 


I 


GENTIANE'LLA. #./. A kind of blue our, 


GENTILE. 3. / [gentilis, Latin.] 
1. One of an uncovenanted nation; 
not the true God. 
Tribulation and anguiſh upon 
Jew firſt, and alſo of the genile, 
Gentiles or infidels, in thoſe actions, 


one who know 
every ſoul that doeth evil, of th 


Rom, ji, 3 

ns, upon both the ſpiritul ui 

| * have been in one purſuit conjoined. bun, 
2. A perſon of rank. Obſolete. 

Fine Baſil deſiteth it may be her lot 

o grow, as a gilliflower, trim in her pot; 

That ladies and gentiles, for whom we do ſerve, 

May help him as needeth, poor life to preſerve, Tiſe 

GENTILE'SSE, n, /. [French.] Comala, cri 

Not uſed, 

She with her wedding-cloaths undreſſes 
Her complaiſance and gentileſſes. Hudibru, 
Ge'nTILISM. . /. [ gentili/me, French; from anti 

Heatheniſm ; paganiſm, 
If invocation of ſaints had been 


roduced in the apoſtolical ti 
it would have looked like the int * 


ucing of geniiliſn again, 


GEeNTILITIOUs, adj. | gentilitize, Latin.) 
1. Endemial; peculiar to a nation. 

That an unſavory odour is genti/itieus, or national unto the Jem 
reaſon or ſenſe will not induce. | brow 
2, Hereditary; entailed on a family, 


The common cauſe of this diſtemper is a particular and peut 
gentilitions diſpoſition of body. n pra 


GenTrLITY, x, / [gentilite, French; from gui, 


French; gentilit, Latin. 
1. Good extraction; dignity of birth, 


of taſte. 1 
3. Gentry; the claſs of perſons well born, 
Gavelkind muſt needs, in the end, make a poor gentility, 
: Davie: on [lk 


niſm; heatheniſm. 


n people began to eſpy the ſalſhood of oracle, whereyxa d 
gentility was built, their hearts were utterly averted from it 


entilis » Latin. | 


They entering and killing all of the gentle and | 
honeſty ſake broke open all 4 my Sil 


Theſe are the Rtudies wherein our noble and gentle youth vate 
w their time. Rite on Hara 


Of genle blood, part ſhed in honour's cauſe, 
Each parent ſprung. ths 


. 2. Soft; bland; mild; tame; meek; peaceable. 
GENIUS. . % [Latin; genie, French.) 1 am one of thoſe gentle ones that will he der 99 0 
1. The protecting or ruling power of men, places, or | eurteſy. | Shakeſp. Twelfth 

things. | Her voice was ever ſoft, 
There is none but he Gentle and low; an excellent thing in woman. Shale 
Whoſe being I do fear? and, under him, As gentle, and as jocund, as to jeſt, Ricked 
2 L 782 We hake | | A A 2. good | d in * and f 
ntony's was ar. 8 ) tuaus at man, reveren 1. m. th 
The genius — the mortal inſtruments e Mocherd, in condition, g Mee 


The gentleft heart on earth is prov'd unkind. 

Your change was wiſez for, had ſhe been den 

A ſwift revenge had follow'd from her pride: 

You from my gentle nature had no fears 3 * Ind, N 
All my revenge is only in my tears. an! that 

He had ſuch a gentle method of reproving their faulth 7 

were not ſo much afraid as aſhamed to repeat them. 


And though this ſenſe firſt gentle muſick found, 
Her proper object is the ſpeech of men. 


U 


That he enn wever want plenty of food, prodigious ger. ; Addifon,| I. A gentleman ; a man of birth. Now out of 1 
He only ſocks the taſteful blood, Cowley, 3+ Metal power or faculties N ee do not gm 4 h 
(won | er m n . 
His op'ning bounds, — hears their cries: The gen/x: of that royal dame, Waller, 2 'my lowly n e 
Yd em AA. 1 of nature by which any one is qualified A oy a x foe e _ eee 
4 dy n _— Jos for ſome peculiar employment, 2, A particular Kind of worm. flagweorm, 0 , 
WSC. . ee det man i ts AF 
r majeſty's ſagaci for | hiſtory, 3 ; rom * 
The witty 1 org Parnel LEP of t = per «4 kind than al ho * To Gu'nTLs. v. a, To make gentle; w 1 
R , e ſchools, 's Ti . . . | 
NA yeh} yp Sn ain wn need oor Ws ax rv EP ATIOIY 
Pale 8e ren * e 8 hood, So valt is art, ſo narrow human wit, Pope on Criticiſm, Shall be my brother: be he never ſo vile, 40%. ew"? 
And rich in bounty as the gen? Romans, though they had ao great genus for trade, yet were This day (hall gentle his condition. ell diff 
q. Strong; vigorous? Fr We laat. he rms 7 wir ey it, Arduthnet on Cone | Gyn TL EPOLK, . V [gentle and folk. * 
| 5. Nature; diſpoſition, quithed by their birth from che vulgar, 


GEN 1 . | 65 


Nie en ars made K. nde, = Shake. Rich, NT. | GENUINE, adj, [gemuinur, Latin.] Not ſpurioud ; | To GAH f. . a, [ywpiple.] To act according 
entic s 


2. Swift, not counterfeit ; real ; natural ; true. 


ſes freſh one be Sw ——_ laws of geometry. 
therefore ſe tilbomme, French; pentil- xperiments were at one time tried with genuine materials, and e obtained good ſtore of cryſtals, whoſe figures were differing ' 
r DIC ETC. 
. , s ? . and love ve ir figuration, and yet con erſelf to trize. ' 
her derivations ſeem to be whimſical, ſo great influence to make men religious, that where any of theſe ; 4 Boyle, 
- _— of birth; a man of extraction, though not 25 the ** — with the true and genuine ——— GEO'METRY, n=. /. [Nei Ni; etrie, French. 
1. an | | e: | Originally ſignifies the art of meaſuring the earth, or 
' A ſudden darkneſs — — ing the earth, o 
10 war was within the bowels of that late, between = $ - ; True genuine night: night + yeh groves. Dryden. any diſtances or dimenſions on or within it: but it 
yan and the "po 1 9G Wenig ade [from genuine. Withöut adulte-] is nor, 3 3 2 extenſion, or 
in my veins; I was a gentleman. Shak. Merch. of Venice, | ration; without foreign admixtures ; naturally. magnitude a edly conſidered, without any regard 
* hither came a private gent leman, There is another agent able to analize compound bodies leſs vio- to matter. 
But young and brave, and of a family. lently, more genuinely, and more univerſally than the fire. Boyle. Geometry is uſually divided into ſpeculative and practical; the 
Nt ri Otway's Orphan, Ge NUINENESS, . / [from genuine. | Freedom from] former of which contemplates and treats of the properties of conti- 
No any thing counterfeit freedom from adulteraion 3 | nal ant abradedl yn telnet apps thee herppor 
Makes gent/emen, a N purity; natural ſtate. ' 3 | ris. 
| ' tch'd with me. den, K. In the muſcles al ſ 11 
F ß inthe wont, Hy i he Oratin. 
2. A man -_ = an bd e + GE'NUS. x. J. [Latin.] In ſcience, a claſs of being, Him alſo for my cenſor I diſdain, 
wel will marry ſtrait to Clarence“ daughter. ; Shakeſp. comprehending 3 it many ſpecies: as guadruped tes inks all — ry all . vain 
| efiring to be uſed as a gentleman, that | 18 A genus comprehending under it almoſt all terreſtrial wrong of. neigh” Kr | 
| He is fo far from defiring , 8 And with his foot the ſacred duſt deſtroys, Perſi 
to be uſed as the ſervant of alu. Law. beaſts, | ot the la uſt deſtroys, Perſ. 
bem of complaiſance z ſometimes ironical, . genney end it lane com | E and mec! grofoniqte, French. 
3, "The fame gentlemen who have fixed this piece of morality on | mon nature agreeing to ſeveral other common natures: ſo animal is Relating to agriculture; relating to the cultivation of 
the three naked Gor _— _ * Ar foun { a genus, becauſe it agrees to horſe, lion, whale, and rpg 3 = ones Fa 1 
ne had there deen 1our mm UTUng at & GUTANCEy un . Watts's Logickh. uch expreſſions are t in authors geoponitra/; or ſuch as 
covered — head to foot. | Addiſon. If minerals are not convertible into another ſpecies, * of | have — de re ruſtica. MM Brown's Vulgar Erronrs. 
4. The ſervant that waits about the perſon of a man of ed ge O05 leſs can they be ſurmiſed reducible into a | GxoPo'n1cxs. 2. /. [y7 and .] The ſcience of 


ko AS , Harvey on Conſumptions. | cultivating the ground; the doctrine of agriculture. 
13 More, the Sunday after he gave up his chancellor- Groce'n TRICK; adj. [vi and irn; geocentrique, Fr.] | GROROR. 1 [Geer 1 Latin. - 
ſkip, came to his wife's pew, an uſed the uſual words of his gen-] Applied to a planet or rob having the earth for its n 


lan uſhers r Camden, centre, or the ſame centre with the cart. Harris. 15 Ns 3 1 15 bee, * 
That pentleman of Buckingham's in perſon. Shakeſp. Hl. VIII, GEODASIA. 3. /. Lid i; grodefie, French] That | * Look on my george, I am a gentlemanz 
k We) of any man however high. part of geometry which contains the doctrine or art Rate me at what thou wilt, Shateſp. Henry VI. 
5. It is * re Ren | of meaſuring ſurfaces, and finding the contents of all | 2+ A brown loaf. Of this ſenſe I know not the original, 
and the moſt valiant gentleman. Shakeſp, Henry IV. lain figures, Harri Cubb'd in a cabbin, on a mattraſs laid, 
In Engl: 8 FP ſÞ 72 P 18 arrls, On a b MY 4. P 
The king is a noble Ga 3 familiar, Shakeſpeare. | GrOD &'T1CAL, adj. om geodefia.] Relating to the | Grondick. „ „ dais W.. CEDAR 06s F 8 We 
GuonTLEMANLI wed Ir [gentleman and lite.] Be- art of meaſuring ſurfaces; comprehending or owing } bart of the wp {yy Gene re] | oy 
Ge'nTLEMANLY, coming a men of birth. | the art of meaſuring land, | P Hy of _ 1 u 4 ry put into a pleaſing 
00 7 Fr] | ments of poetry a Addon 
* al . * hy 
” won, and to the gentlemanly trade of ſtealing. Spenſer. One who deſcribes the earth according to the poſition ' as . ro, ee 
his weapon, an RS te wa e ae 8 8 GSOROIcK. adj, Relating to the doctrine of agricul- 


. N ture 
Summer's day; a moſt lovely gentlemanlike man. Shakeſpeare. A greater part of the earth hath ever been than hath bee " 
8 You have train'd me up like a peaſant, hiding from me x gen- | known or deſcribed by geographers. _ 3 


Here I peruſe the Mantuan's georgick ſtrains, | 
tlemanlike qualities. Shakeſp. As you like it. The bay of Naples is called the Crater by the old geographers, 
Addi 


And learn the labours of Italian twains. Gay's Rural Sports. 


Jo clergymen ſtood candidates for a freeſchool, where a gen- Gexo'rick, adj. [from 75. Belonging to the earth; 


leman procured the place for the better ſcholar and more gentlemanſy 


man youre — a From ſea to ſea, from realm to realm I rove, 1 8 terreſtrial, Dit. 
on of t 55 wift. nd grow a meer geographer by love. hel. „ adi. [gerens in. ing; ing. Dia. 
Crus. 2. / [from gentle] ! GrEoOGRA'PHICAL. adj. bergen French; from geo- Seeds 1. J N e 
1. Dignity of birth; goodneſs of extraction. | £742/5y.] Relating to geography; belonging to geo-] yulture and a hawk, and of the greateſt ſtrength next 
2. Sottnels of manners; ſweetneſs of diſpoſition; meek- graphy. | to the eagle. ' e Bailey. 

neſs; * ES | GEOGRA'PHICALLY, adv, [from grographical.] In a|Gr'/nman. x. fe [germain, French; germanns, Latin:] 


The vothy you Ink, doth luck ome gebe. fig. - 35 - = manner; according to the rules of geo-] Brother; one approaching to a brother in proximity 
Your brave and haughty ſcorn of all, grapny. ; 


N be. | of blood: thus the children of brothers or ſiſters are 
Va tal NIA N | be dees pls nds the nowledge of Leere 9% 95 _ couſins german, the only ſenſe in which the 
gentleneſs with , | Choe pe e 4) | word is now uſed 
A dull and {laviſh virtue ſeem d. | Cowley, | GEOGRAPHY, a. J. [yn and yore; geographic, French. . x | | | 
| Still ſhe retains | * Geography, in a ſtrict ſenſe, ſignifies the nowledge 4 Thay knew le wes Gly couſin goroone, ee, Jah 
Her maid: * and oft at ve PTD rs circles of the _— globe, and the ſituation of | . - a to him ſaid, go now, proud miſcreant, a 
; 3 the various parts of the earth. When it is taken i hyſelf thy meſlage do to german dear. Fairy Queen" 
I perpetual gentleneſt and 8 r o * Wee en oe. ſenſe, it includes the en en — Wert thou a beat, thou wouldft be kill'd by the horſe; wert 
» 4 ws 3 ſeas alſo: and 1 e thou a horſe, thou wouldſt be ſeiz'd by the leopard; wert thou a 
Changes are brought about ſilently and inſenſibly, with all ima- eas alſo; and in the largeſt ſenſe of all, it extends to leopard, thou wett to the lion, and the ſpots of thy kindred 
kinadle benignity and gentleneſs. Woodward's Natural Hiftory. the vari ſt habi wn. us n ES 
Maſters muſt Mans their breante with ned prud q . ous cuſtoms, habits, and governments of na- | were juries on thy life. | Shakeſptare's Timon. 
mercy enen pe mw = tions, | Watts. Yau'l have your eee neigh to you; ror 2 * 
W . : : Olympus is extolled by the Greeks as attaining unto h « but | _ couſins, and genets for germans, _ akeſpeare's Othello. 
W ought not to think gentlengſt of heart 9 geography makes flight account hereof, an a os diſcourſe jr GERMAN. adj, [ ermanus, Latin.] Related. Obſolete, 
z. Kindneſs; benevolence. Obſolete Andes or Teneriff. ; Brown's Vulgar Errours, Not he alone ſhall ſuffer what wit can make heavy, and vengeance 
The 3 5 fall the gel ich * Shak According to ancient fables the Argonauts ſailed up the Danube, bitter; but thoſe that are german to him, though removed fifty times, 
Gun gentleneſs of a f leg 8 akeſpeare. and from thence paſſed into the Adriatick, carrying their ſhips-upon | _ ſhall come under the hangman. | | Shakeſpear e. 
age 10 [from gen? .] Carriage of a gen- 8 ſhoulders: a mark of Op NR in geography, * GE'RMANDER, 2. . [germandree, French; chamedrys, 
olete. | EO'LOGY. . / [yi and N.] 1 ; j f 
Some in France, which will needs be gentlemen, have more gen- 9 [ * ] e dottrine of the Latin, | A plant. Miller. 


eleſbip in their hat than in their head. —A/cham's Schoolmaſter. earth; the knowledge of the ſtate and nature of the |Gz'zms. . / [germen, Latin.) A ſprout or ſhoot; 


Gn TIEwoNMAN. v. J gentle and awoman. 8 earth. . : that part which grows and ſpreads. : 
TLINAR,] | L 1. See GEN GO 8 7 1. J. [yd _ qt. A fortuneteller; ; W a7, y_ out of * 9 or 1 of tha ext 
„. A woman of k; 3 a caſter o ures; a cheat who pretends to foretel th ſeem of leſſer doubt. ; rown's Vulgar Errours 
lee of birth above the vulgar; a woman well futurity by other means than the 1 GM 8 ", 15 6 [germen, Latin.] A ſhooting or ſprout- 
5 ö TR Fortunetellers, juggl i 1 in ced. ut ot ue, : 
Th . wh » Juggiers, geomancers, and the incantatory im- 
> copy of Rome did not ſuffer their infants to be ſo | poltots, though commonly men of inferior rank „ daily delude the C Though palaces and pyramids do ſlope 
long d as poorer people. =Abbot's Deſcription of the World. | Y Lhe ; ; 
TAR, eee 285 5 Brown's Vulgar Errours. Their heads to their foundations tliough the treaſure 
Often ref | GEOMANC V. ». J. [41 and %; French. Of nature's germins tumble all together, 
en refort unto this gent/ewoman, Shakeſpeare. . P 3 geOMance, rene ] Even *till deſtruction ſick 
Gentlewomen may do themſelves much good by kneeling upon a | The act of _—_ gutes; the act of foretelling by. W = nenne, . 
_ and weeding, : acon's Natura Hip | figures what ſhal happen. TYou all-ſhaking thunder, , 
2, A woman who waits about the perſon of one of high According to ſome there are four kinds of divination z hydro- Strike flat the thick rotundity o' the world; 
rank, | . mancy, pyromancy, acromancy, and geomancy. Aylife. Crack nature's mould, all germirs ſpill at once 5 
Th | 5 N Ll G / 7 9 ® #® 7 
e late queen's gentleuoman, a knight's daughter, EOMA'NTICK., adj, [from geomancy, | Pertaining to That make ungrateful man. Shakeſp. King Lear, 
Tbs he miltreſy miſtreſs! &&&Shakeſp, Henry VIII. | the act of caſting figures. 1 To GERMINATE. vin. [germine, Latin, ] To Tour; 
wel. eee oer 5 Too geomantick figures were diſplay'd to ſhoot; to bud; to put forth. | 
And N e. oo res $ þ 3 701 Above his head, a warrior and a maid; ; This action is furthered by the chalcites, which hath within a 
| 4. A word of civilit 5 a akeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. One when direct, and one when retrograde. Dryden. ſpirit that will put forth and germinate, as we ſee in chymical trials. 
Now, pently 5 A 1 Gro'METER. 2. . [ Ytoui rp; grometre, French.] One! ; | Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
it d Woe ewoman, you are conteſling your enormities ; I know (killed i matey + ui Sree, I 4 ne The ſeeds of all kinds of vegetables being planted near the ſurſace 
l x ypocritical down-caſt look. Dryden, ea in geometry; a geometrician, of the earth, in a convenient ſoil, amongſt matter proper ſor the 
ry. adv. [from gentle, | He became one of the chief * of his age. Watts, formation of vegetables, would germinate, grow up, and repleniſh 
l. _ meek 73 tenderly 3 inoffenſively; kindly. Gro METRAL, adj. [ geometra , French; from geometry. | the face of the earth. Wiodward, 
The mi miſtreſs gently chides the fault l made. Dryden, Pertaining to geometry. Die, | GzRMINA'TION. 2. /. ee e French, nom ger- 
* 33 that come by inadvertency, or ignorance, are but GromME'TRICAL. | adj.[ vip; metrique, French; minate.) The act of ſprouting or ſhooting; growth. 
2. S0 tly; af ag A, Locke, | GEOME'TRICK, from Faun oh f For mv gs of germination, we ſhall handle the * of 
, IOJCNCEe, ini ants generally. acorn. 
h Fortune's blows, | | oh e 7 e =} 4 | f The Duke of Buckingham had another kind of germination ; and 
Ms molt ſtruck home, being gently warded, craves is diſcerned by maſks, ade bon i Lees nay Koper Dooney, pea An ay roms 
a e cunning. Shake/d. Corioltnus. ; 1 1 41641 / 4. darts e /ponte naſcentes. | ton. 
7 5 Alert of vent bat, as men lay aſleep with n 2 wr wor I 1 diſci line, by the help gf geometrical rinci- ere in but little ſimilitude between a terreous humidity and 
. uk their blood at a wound fo gently made 28 not to awake e everal powers, ikins. | plantal germinations: Glanville's Scegſis. 
Cusn „ Grew's Maſzum, | 2· Preſcribed or laid down by geometry. \ Suppoſe the earth ſhould be cartied to the great diſtance of 
TRY, 1. / [ gentlery, entry, from gentle. Muſt men take the meaſure of God juſt by the ſame etrical | Saturn; there the whole globe would be one frigid zone; there 
1, Birth; condition: rank derived from inheritance portions that he did, that gather'd the height and bigneſs of | would be no life, no germination. Bentley's Sermons. 
* ons ar certainly a gentleman, ; anew pry ed wiſe philoſopher aſſert Sling fe, GRUND. u. % [gerundium, Low.) In the Latin 
7 _ experiene'd, which no lefs adorns That the vaſt orb, ELD a th 3 | rammar, a kind of verbal noun, which governs caſes 
a ay "Same 2 12 , noble name, : Is ſuch, or not much bigger than he ſeems ? ike a verb, 6 | . 
2. Claſs of "na: _ e. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale, That the dimenſions of his glorious face Gusr. 2. / [ geftam, Latin. ] 
—— ad ue mode the vulgar; thoſe between the Two geometrick feet do ſcarce ſurpaſs ? Blackmore. | 1, A we, an action; an atchievement 
1 *. ; F 1 . * | i * 
wil 0 laughtered many of the gentry, for whom no ſex or age s _— —_—— 'y aff ey with he lap lis} A 5 a7 _ ourſe — — 
accepted for excuſe. 2 jaſpe affinity with the Jap ſanguinalis nd goodly can diſcourſe with many a noble g. Spenſer, 
Let later, that a1 Sidney. | deſcribed by Boetius z but it is certainly one ſort of Jap crucifor- | 2, Show; repreſentation. | 
al gent A wr nel, take heed how their nobility | mes, ' Grew's Muſeum. Gefts e tnnitited afne the - Parien warner, b 
How cheeriully the hawkers cry Bacon's Ornam, Ration. | GxoMs'TRICALLY. adv. [from geometrical.) Accord- | young and old. Þ 1 oy 
Wm = Us gentry buy rn OP, Swift, | in cb. dna 3 3 The roll or journal of the ſeveral days, and ſtages 
re geome an artificial motion N 7 
he 1 3 . a as ſhall be of greater ſwiftneſs than the revolutions of the heavens. or xed, 0 the progreſſes of our kings TT of | 
Cie are rul'd by tomu and by loves ER Wilkins's Math, Magick, | them being ſtill extant in the herald's office. [from 
+ Cirility, complaiſance. Ob. , "ry All the bones, muſcles, and veſſels of the body are contrived moſt | lte, Or gite, French. ] Hamner, 
hew us ſo much gentry 24 ne geometrically, according to the ſtricteſt rules of mechanicks. Ray. _— I'll give you my commiſſion, 
4 an / . . ; 1 
| Gizup by & vines, way * with us a-while, | Shakeſp. Hamlet. eee RE [Ni.] One ſkilled in mnt, aun os e's Bintr's Tale 
: » We /. Ne 1 . 5 = * . 4 * 2 
feds, Latin, The a oft bendin honey 3 * there be a certain truth, geometricians would not re- + A ſtage ; fo much of a journey as paſſes without in- 
yon expreſſe by bending th k ha, ra- ceive ſatis faction without demonſtration thereof. Brown. 8 In all ſenſes obſolete. 
Here uſe all the rites of So 8 How eaſily does an expert geometrician, with one glance of his He liſtinatly ſets down the gt and progreſs thereof. Brown, 
txeaſe, odlations, prayers on tion, geruflexions, wax-candles, | eye, take in a complicated diagram, made up of many lines and | GxvTA'TION, . / [ geſtatro, Latin. ] The act of bearing 
y excepted, Stilling fleet. | circles! | Watts on the Mind. | the young in the womb. 


Ariſtotle 


Ariftetle afirmeth the birth of the infant, or time of its ation, | 
extendeth ſometimes unto the eleventh month z but Hippocrates 
avers that it exceedeth not the tenth, 1 

Why in viviparous animals, in the time of gefatlon, ſhould the 
nouriſhment be carried to the embryo in the womb, which at other 

tim*s goeth not that way ? Ray on the Creation, 
Jo GESTVUCULA'TE, v. . [geftientor, Latin; culer, 

French.) To play antick tricks; to ſhew po W 

iel. 


Gryricula'rion, 1. J geftieulatio, Latin; gefliculation, 
French; from ge/ticulate.) Antick tricks; various 


poltures, : 
Gu/vrunt, . /. gero, getum, Latin; gefte, French. ] 
1. Action or poſture expreſſive of ſentiment. | 
Ah, my ſiſter, if you had heard his words, or ſeen his geffurer, 
when he inade me know what and ty whom his love was, you would 
have matched in yourſelf thole two rarely matched goers paY 
and delight. b 
| When we make profeſſion of our faith, we ſtand; when we ac- 
knowledge our fins, or ſeek unto God for favour, we fall ou ; 
becaule the gere of conſtancy becormeth us belt in the one, . 4 c 
other * behaviour 4 14 Flooler. 
90 the dumbnels of t ure 

One might interpret, oh Shakeſpeare's Timon of —_ 
Humble and reverend ge/urer in our approaches to God _ ' 
the in ward reverence of our ſouls, Duty of Man. 

2, Movement of the * 1 

Grace was in all her ſteps, heav'n in her eye; 
In ev'ry 171 55 dignity and love! Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
Rvery one will agree in this, _ oe 1 _ to lay K. 
kinds of g e, vr at leaſt to make ule of fuch only as 4 . 
ful and — Addiſon's Spettator. 
To Guy'sruku, v. 4. [from the noun, ] Lo accompany 


with action or poſture, 

Our attire ales it; It is not orderly read, nor g Hured as 
beſeemeth, | Hooker, 
He undertook fo to ge/ure and muffle up himſelf in his hood, as 
the duke mannet was, that none ſhould dilcern him, Huston. 
Js GET, v. a. pet. 1 got, anciently gat; part. pall, 
got, or gotten, Iq exan, Ferran, Saxon. | 

1. To procure; to obtain. 
Thine be the colſet, well haſt thou it got. $ 


Of that which was our father's hath he got/en all this glory. 
Gen, XXII. 1, 


We gat our bread with the peril of our lives, Sam, v. 9. 
David gat him à name whea he returned from ſmiting of the 
$y i 2 Sam, vill. 13. 


ans. þ 
Moſt of theſe things might be more exaQtly tried by the Tor- 
ricellian experiments, if we could ge? tubes fo accurately blown that 
the cavity were perfectly cylindrical, | oyle, 
Such à conlcience, as has not been wanting to Itfelf, in en- 
deavouring to ge? the utmoſt and cleareſt information about the will 
of God, that its power, advantages, and opportunities could afford 
it, Is that great internal judge, whoſe ablolution is a rational and 
ſure ground of confidence. South, 
He inſenfibly got a facility, without perceiving howz and that 
Is attributed wholly to nature, which was much more the effect of 


uſe and practice. Locke, 
"The — who lives upon alms, ett him his ſet of admirers, and 
delights in ſuperiority, Addiſon's Spettator, 
Sphinx was a monſter that would eat 
Whatever ſtranger ſhe could get | 
Unlefs his ready wit difclos'd, | 
"The tubile riddle (he propoy'd, Addiſon's Whig Examiner. 


This practice is to be uſed at firlt, in order to get a fixed habit of 

attention, and in ſome caſes only, Watts, 

"The word get is variouſly uſed: we ſay to get money, to get in, 

to get off, to get ready, to ge? a (tomach, and to get a cold. Watee, 
2. 0 force; to ſeize, 

Such lofels and ſcatterlings cannot eaſily, by any conſtable, or 
other ordinary ofticer, be gelten, when they are challenged for ny 
ſuch latt, | Spenſer on Hreland, 

The king ſeeing this, Narted from where he lat, 


Out from his trembling hand his weapon gat, | Danlel. 
All things, but one, you can reſtore; 
The heart you get returns no more, Welter, 


3. To win by conteſt, 
Henry the fixth hath loft | . 
All that which Henry the ntth had Ketten. Shak, Henry VI. 
He gat his 2 noudur, and he made battles, e 
the holt with his (word, 1 Mae, iii. 3. 
To get the day of them of his own nation, would be a molt un- 
happy day for him. 2 Mac. v. 6, 
Aurla held that courſe to have dra va the gallies within his great 
ſhips, who thundering amongit then. with their great ordnance, 
might have opened a Way unto his gallies to have go7zen a victory. 
Aue Fhiftory of the Turks, 
4+ To have poſſeſſion of; to have. This ſenſe is com- 
monly in the compound preterite. 
Then forcing thee, by fire he made thee bright; 
Nay, thou halt got the face of man. 
5. Jo beget upon a female, 
Theſe boys are boys of see they'll none of her: ſure they are 
battards to the knglith, the French never get them. Shakeſpeare, 
Women with tudy'd arts they vex: 
Ye gods defttoy that implous ſex 
And it there wivlt be ſome t'invoke 
Your pow'rs, and make your altars ſmoke, 
Come down yourſelves, and, in their place, 
Get a more jut and nobler race. 
Children they got on their female captives. 
Ut you'll take em as their fathers get 'em, 
you mult may uh they get a better 
Has no man, but who has 
A father, right to get a child? 
Let ev'ry married man, that's grave and wiſe, 
Take a tartulf of known ability, 
Who thall to ſettle laſting reformation; 
Fit get a lon, then give him education, 
"The god of day, deſcending from above, 
| Mia with the day, and get the queen ol love. 
6. To gain as profit, 
Though creditors will lofe one fifth of their 
and landlords one Muth of their income, yet the 
will not get it; 3 
7. To gain a ſuperiority or advantage. 
f they get ground and 'vantage of the king, 
Then join you with them like a rib of deel. Shut, Henry IV, 
8. Lo earn; to gain by labour, | 


bert. 


Waller. 


Locke, 
ſo and well; it nat, 
neration, | dex. 


wed 
Prior, 


Dorſet, 
| Granville, 


proceed and uſe, 
btors and tenants 
Locke. 


| 
Having no mines, not any other way of greg or keping of riches 


but by trade, fo much of our trade 
mult necellarily go with It. Locke. 
Ii it be % much pains to count the money 1 would ſpend, what 
labour did it colt my anceſtors to get it ke, 
9. lo receive az a price or reward, 
Any tax laid on foreigy commodities in * 
and makes the importer et more for them 
home-made commodities lefſens their price, 
10. Jo learn. 


as iy loſt, fo much of our riches 


raiſes their price, 
ta tax laid on your 


* 


to get one lermon by heart than to pen twe 


ty. . 
% by heart the mere common and 7 * words out of forme 


judicious vwradulary, Watts. 
11. 0 procure to be. 

| half We how we may get it thus informed, and afterwards 

proferee and keep it f. . 


18. Jo put into any ſtate, 


This detect he frequently lamented, it being harder with him 
Fell 


GET 


Nature taught them to make certain veſſels of a tree, which t 
get down, not With cutting, bur with tire. Abbot, 
Take no repulſe, Whatever ſhe doth ſay; _ ' 
For, get you gone, ſhe doth not mean away» Wee, 
He who attempts to ge another man into his abſolute power, G 
thereby put himſelf into a ſtate of war with him. N e. 
Before your ewes bring forth, they may be pretty * * to 
get them alittle into heart. Mert 1 * 
Helim, who was taken up in embalming the bodies, viſited the 
ace very frequently: his greateſt perplexity was how to get the 
overs out of it, the gates being watched, Guardian. 
13. To prevail on; to induce. 

, Thou the king could not get him to engage in a life of buſineſs, 
he made him however his chief companion. Spretator. 
14. To draw; to hook. 

With much communication will he tempt thee, and ſmiling upon 
thee get out thy ſecrets. ; Ecelef. xili. 11, 

By the marriage of his grandſon Ferdinand he got into his family 
the 2 of Bohemia and —_— Aaddifon 

Alter having get out of you every thing you can ſpare, I ſcorn to 
treſ aſs, . Guardian, 
15. To betake; to remove; implying haſte or danger. 


* 


| 1 I return'd forthwith. 
Get you to bed on th? inftant; I w yr rh Othe th, 
Ariſe, get thee out from this land. Gen. xxxi. 13+ 


Leſt they join alſo unto our enemies, and fight againſt us, and lo 
71 wi? al pe ry * ſelf with his foll t the fron 
e with a d get himſelf with his followers to the 
town of Mega. — - Knoller's Hiftory. 
16, To remove by force or art, 
She was quickly got off the land again. Knolles. 
The roving fumes of quickſilver, in evaporating, would often- 
times faſten upon the gold in ſuch plenty, as would put him to much 
trouble to get them off from his rings. Boyle. 
When mercury is got by the help of the fire out of a metal, or 
other mineral body, we may ſuppoſe this quickſilver to have been a 
perlect body of its own kind, ol. 
They would be glad to get out thoſe weeds which their own hands 
have planted, and which now have taken too deep root to be eaſily 
extirpated. Locke on Education. 
17. To put, 
Get on thy boots; we'll ride all night. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
18. To Ger of. To ſell or diſpoſe of by ſome expedient. 
Wood, to get his halfpence off, offered an hundred pounds in his 
coin ſor leventy in ſilver, | Swift, 
GRT. v. . | | 
1. To arrive at any ſtate or poſture by degrees with ſome 
kind of labour, effort, or difficulty: uſed either of 
perſons or things. | 
Phalantus was entrapped, and ſaw round about him, but could 
not get out. Sidney. 
You knew he walk'd o'er perils, on an edge 
More likely to fall in than to get o'er, bakeſp. Henry IV. 
The ſtranger ſhall get up above thee very high, and thou ſhalt 
come down very low. Deut. xxviii. 43. 
The fox bragged what a number of ſhifts and devices he had to 
get from the hounds, and the cat ſaid he had 'but one, which was 
to climb a tree. g Bacon. 
Thoſe that are very cold, and eſpecially in their feet, cannot ge? 
to ſleep, ; Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
I utterly condemn the practice of the latter times, that ſome who 
+ are pricked tor ſheriffs, and were fit, ſhould ger out of the bill. 
Bacon's Advice to Villiers, 
He got away unto the Chriſtians, and hardly eſcaped, Kuolles. 
He would be at their backs before they could get out of Armenia, 
Knolles's Erflory of the Turks, 
She plays with his rage, and geez above his anger, Denham. 
The latitant air had got away in bubbles. Boyle. 
There are few bodies whoſe minute parts ſtick ſo cloſe together, 
but that it is poſſible to meet with ſome other body whole ſmall 
parts may get between, and ſo disjoin them. Boyle, 
There was but an inſenſible diminution of the liquor upon the 
receſs of whatever it was that got through the cork, _— 
Although the univerſe, and every part thereof, are objects full of 
excellency, yet the multiplicity thereof is ſo various, that the un- 
deritanding talls under a kind of deſpondency of getting through ſo 
great a tatk, Hales Origin of Mankind, 
If there thould be any leak at the bottom of the vellel, yet very 


little water would get in, becauſe no air could get out. ilhins, 
O heav'n, in what a lab'rinth am 1 led! 
I could get out, but the detains the thread ! Dryden, 


So have I ſeen ſome fearful hare maintain 
A cuurſe, 'till tir'd before the dog ſhe lay; 

Who, ſtretch'd behind her, pants upon the plain, 
Paſt pow'r to kill, as the to get away, Dryden's Ann. Mirab. 
The more oily and light part of this maſs would ger above the 
other, and ſwim upon it, Burnct's Theory, 
Having get through the foregoing paſſage, let us go on to his next 
argument, che. 
The removing of the my we feel, is the getting out of miſery, 
and conſequently the tult thing to de done, in order to happineſs, 
abſent good. Locke, 
If, having got into the ſenſe of the epiſtles, we will but compare 
what he ſays, in the places where he treats of the ſame ſubject, we 


can hardly be miſtaken in his ſenſe. | Locke, 
1 got up as faſt as poſſible, girt on my rapier, and ſnatched up my 
hat, when my landlady came up to me, Taker 


Bucephalus would 


t no body get upon him but Alexander the 
Great, 


: Addiſon on ltaly, 
Impriſon'd fires, in the cloſe dungeons pent, 
Roar to ge! looſe, and ſtruggle for a vent; 


Eating their way, and undermining all, 
"Till with a mighty burſt whole mountains fall. Addiſon. 
When Alma now, in diffrent ages, 
Has tinith'd her alcending ſtages, 
Into the head at length ſhe gete, 
And there in publick grandeur lits, 
To judge of things. Prior. 
|] reſolved to break through all meaſures to ger away, Swift, 
2. 'To fall; to come by accident, 
Two or three men of the town are get among them. Tatler, 


3. To find the way; to infinuate itſelf, 
When an egg is made hard by boiling, ſince there is nothing that 
FEED to ge? in at the ſhell, unleſs ſome little particles of the water, 

it ie not eaſy to diſcover from whence elſe this change proceeds than 


from a change made in the texture of the parts, Boyle, 
He raves; his words are looſe 
As heaps of ſands, and ſcattering wide trom ſenſe : 
So high he's mounted in his airy hopes, 
T0 now = Ver is got into his head, 
And turns his brains to frenzy, Dryden't Spaniſh F yar. 
A child runs to overtake and — up to he top * 22 
which ill advances at de ſame rare that he does Locke, 
Shoul "gs feaſting, and balls once get among the C 
their military roughnels would be quickly tot Addiſen 


The fluids which ſurround bodies, upon the ſurface of the 


o lobe, 
cet in detween the ſurſaoe of bodies, when they are at any Uitunce, 


Cheyne's Phil, bical Price 8 
4+ To move; to remove. J Inciples 


Get home with thy fewel make ready to ſet 
| The ſooner, and — carriage to get. ETD 


Fo 8 recourſe to. 
$ made great haſte t N 

to ge? up into the —— to bey n Ta e. 

Ning is do cheap a cover for any miſcarriage, and ſo much in 

faſhion, that a child can ſcarve be kept from getting into it, Locke, 

6. To go; to repair, 

They ran to their weapons, and furiouſly aſſailed the Turks, vow 


fearing av ſuch mater, and were not as yet all ge into the cattle. 


Tr. 


GHE 


Aknot of ladies, got together by. themſelves, is. a 
impertinence. aff 8 TY Very Khoul of 
. To put one's ſelf in any ſtate, wiſh 
They might get over the river Avon at Stratford; 
4 ante W enatice oy woken 
We can neither find ſource nar iſſue for ſuch an exceſſive maſ «s 
waters, neither where to have them nor, if we had them boy 
quit of them. Burnet's Theory of the Fa, 
Without his aſſiſtance we can no more ger quit of our afti ty 
than but by his permiſſion we ſhould have fallen into it. "I 
There is a ſort of men who pretend to diveſt themſelves of iy 
tiality on both ſides, and to get above that imperſect idea 4 
ſubje&t which little writers fall into. Popeon Bom, 
As the obtaining the love of valuable men is the happieſt end of 
this life, ſo the next felicity is to gef rid.of fools and fcüHdred ü 0 
Pepe to Swi L 
before, a 


again, Dryden, 


8. To become by any act what one was not 
The laughing ſot, like all unthinking men, 
| Bathes and gets drunk; then bathes and drinks 
9. To be a gainer ; to receive advantage, 
Like jewels to advantage ſet, 

Her beauty by the ſhade does get. 

10. To GuT of, To eſcape. 

The gallies, by the benefit of the ſhores and ſhallows, 


Bacon's War 3 of, 
Whate'er thou doſt, deliver not 


Wall 


hey fwd With Chain, 
Wich that thou may*R ge? of, tho odds oppole thee. .D 

11. To Ger over, To conquer; to ſuppreſs; to pat 

without being ſtopped in thinking or Haag, 

'Tis very pleatant to hear the lady propoſe her doubts, and to * 


the pains he 1s at to get over them, Aud, 
I cannot get over the prejudice of taking ſome little offence at ih, 
Swift, 


y» tor perpetually reading their ſermons. 
o remove this difficulty, Peterborough was diſpatched to Ven. 
na, and get over ſome part of thoſe diſputes, Twiſt, 
12. To Gar wp. To riſe from repoſe. - : 
Sheep will get up betimes in the morning to feed againſt rain, 

| Bacon's Natural Hiſtory 
13. ToGeT wp. To riſe from a ſeat, | 
14. To remove from a place, 

Cut you wp from about the tabernacle of Koran, Dathan, and 
Abiram. g : : es Nuns, wi, 
15. To get, in all its fignifications, both active and ney. 
tral, implies the acquiſition of ſomething, or the u. 
rival at ſome ſtate or place by ſome meaus; except in 
the uſe of the preterite g a ee. which often in. 
- plies mere poſſeſſion : as, he has got a eftate, does 
not always mean that he has "guid, ut barely that 
he poſſeſſes it. So we ſay the lady has got dal eyes, 
merely meaning that ſhe has them, 
Ge'TTER, 2. J. | from get.] 

1. One who procures or obtains. 
2, One who begets on a female. | 

Peace is a very lethargy, a getter of more baſtard children thy 
war's a deſtroyer of men. Shakeſpeare's Coridanu, 
Gz'TTING. ». /. [from get, ] 
1. Act of getting; om. gorge | | 

Wiſdom is the principal thing, therefore get wiſdom; and with 
all thy getting get underitanding. Prov. iv. j. 
2. Gain; roſit. | 


Who hath a ſtate to repair may not deſpiſe ſmall things; and it 
is leſs dithpnourable to abridge a petty charge than to ſtoop to petty 
 gettings. | Bacins 

The meaner families return a ſmall ſhare of their gettings, tobe 

a portion for the child, Swift, 

G. 1. J. [ xegap, Saxon; {yen French, A 

ſhowy trifle; a toy; a bauble ; a ſplendid plaything, 

That metal they exchanged tor the meaneſt trifles and gerugawy 

which the others could bring. Abbots Deſcription of the World, 

Prefer that which Providence has pronounced to be the ſtaff of 

life, before a glittering gewgaw that has no other value thun whit 

' vauity has ſet upon it. L' Efirange, 
| As children, when they throw one toy away, 

Straight a more fooliſh gewguw comes in play, —Drydn 

A heavy gewgaw, call'd a crown, that ſpread 


About his temples, drown'd his narrow head, | | 
And would have cruſhed it. Dryden's Ju 


Some looſe the bands 
Of ancient friendſhip, cancel nature's laws 
For pageantry and tawdry gewgaws. 
The firſt images were fans, Mis, ribbands, laces, and — 
geu gau, which lay fo thick that the whole heart was nothing 
elle but a toyſhop. a 2 Addiſon's Guardiat, 
Gu'wGaw. adj. Splendidly. trifling ; ſhowy without 
value. N 
Let him that would learn the happineſs of religion, ee the 
gewgaw happineſs of Feliciana, Law's Serie Cad., 
Gna'sTFUL. adj, [zapt and pulle, Saxon.] Dru; 
diſmal; melancholy; fit for walking ſpirits. Obſolete, 
Here will I dwell apart, 

In gbafifad grave, 'till my laſt ſleep 
Do clole mine eyes: 
Help me, ye baneful birds, whoſe ſhrieking ſound 

Is ſign of dreary death. Spenſer's Paftralh 


Gna'sTLINEss. v. / [from ghaftly.] Horrout of cout 
tenance ; reſemblance of a ghott ; paleneſs, 
GHA'STLY. adj. [zapt, or gi, and lile.] 
1. Like a ghoſt; having horrour in the countenanc; 
pale; dreadful; iſe. | 
165 looks your grace ſo heavily to-day ? 
_— rn jon fo h * 
ull ot ugly ſights, 
So ſull of eee I e * Sbaleſp. Rich. It 
__ . CO in court W N 
e grea ew ner 0 
upon the g , began ey hew e of the Tk 


Death 
Crinn'd horrible a g ſmile, to hear 
His famine ſhould — 43 ? Milton's P, uralje if 
Thoſe departed friends, whom at our laſt ſeparation we lan . 
figured by all the ghafy horrours of death, we (hall dben led b, 
ing about the mazettick throne of Chriſt, with their once ningln 
dies transfigured into the likeneſs of his glorious body, m ql 
their glad acclamations with the hallelujahs of tuones, ay 
ties and powers. P 
* yay rw? rag e l I 
wild, ſo „as it ſome ad met fim , 
oy pale and pee Rt wa * den's Spanif Wa 
did not for theſe viſions ſend ; 
Their ſudden coming 3 Op [11 portend, Dq. Ind, Bop 
* 


2. Horrible; ſhocking ; dreadful. 

To be leſs than gods 
Diſdain'dz but meaner thoughts learn d in their 

Mangled with gi wounds through plate and 
I who make the triumph of to-day, 
May of to-morrow's pomp one part appear, 
Guy with wounds, and lifeleſs on the bier! 
GHAS'TNESS, . a from gay, Saxon. ] 
horrour of | Not uſed. 

Look 


Mie 


1 
_ pale, miſtreſs ?_ 
Do you — gbaſineſi of the eye ? 
Gu'rRkix. A [from urele, German, 


A ſmall pickled cucumber. pres 


| Te Hiftory of the Turks, 
4 


Gheſe 18 Jade 


To Guts, vn, | See Jo Gur. 


be true orthography, but gue has uni- 
ee To conjetare. 


] 


hoſt O, let him'paſs! He hates bim 


1 . 


conidered 8 

verſa P gerd, Saxon. 
„N. gay v, 

Je Vex not his g 


| would upon the rack of this rough world 


Shakeſpeare's 


To yield m—_ WEIS 
Ke in m * 
A ſpirit appearin abr — 
And armed! — 

To ſee this fleet gms 
By which fate promls d 


th anxious eyes, 


ano 
on 64. lies ready to 


The third perſon in the 


adora 
4 


ot in uſe. 


a few hours ſhe ghofked, _ 
To haunt with apparitions of de- 


* 


Brutus , 
Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop, 
ghoſtly. 


Spiritual tendency ; 
mality of having reference chiefly to the ſoul, 
Guo'sTLY» adj. | from 


I. Spiritual; relating 


from Commom Prayer. 
2 and the lack which we all have, as 
20 az of earthly favours, is in each kind ſo eaſily known, 
5165 Cod, according to theſe degreet and times, which 
but net yoo wiſdom ſeeth meet, are ſo diverſely beſtowed, that 
. _ 0 appeareth what all receive, what all ſtand in need 35, it 
- 47 coker, 
ſeldom lieth hid. = : h 
the ſpirit are much more prectous than worldly 
EG: 8 hoſtly evils of greater importance than any harm 


ghofted, 
Gao'sTL1 N E88. ns 


- _ Hh our ghoſtly enemies. 
Our 


well of 


: ger from religion; ſpiritual. 
8 ä _ mg ghoſtly ehre dba ell, 
His help to crave, and my dear hap to tell, Shak, Rom. and Jul. 
The gb y father now hath done his ſhrift, Shak, Henry VI. 
| CIALALINA. v. /. Italian. ] Earth of a bright gold 
colour, found in the kingdom of Naples, very fine, 
and much valued by painters. Weodwward's Mer. Fog. 
Ci uEvx. 2. J. [ jambes, French. ] Legs, or armour 


for legs; greaves. 2 | 
The mortal ſteel diſp' teouſly entail'd, | 
Deep in their fleſh, quite through the iron walls, 

That a large purple ſtream adown their giamberx falls, Spenſer. 
GVANT, . /+ cant, French; gigas, Latin.] A man 
of ſize above the ordinary rate of men; a man unna- 
turally large. It is obſervable, that the idea of a | 
giant is always aſſociated with pride, brutality, and 

wickedneſs. 
Now does he feel his axle | 
Hang looſe about him, like à glant's robe 2 
Upon a dwarliſh thief, Shakeſp. Marbetb. 


| Gates of monarchs 
Are arch'd ſo high that giants may jet through, 
And keep their impious on, without 


Good-morrow to the ſun, Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
Woman's gentle brain 

Could not drop forth ſuch giant rude invention; 

Such Ethiop words, Shakeſp. At you like it. 


Fierce faces threat'ning wars, 
Giants of mighty bone, and bold empriſe! Milton. 
Thoſe giants, thoſe mighty men, and men of renown, far ex- 
ceeded a Lr. nature, and ſtrength of thoſe giants remem- 
| dered by Moſes of his own time. Raleigb's Hiſtory, 
he giant brothers, in their camp, have found 
I was not ſore'd with eaſe to quit my ground. Dryden's An. 
By weary ſte ps and flow. 
The groping giant with a trunk of pine 
Explor'd his way. 

eptune, by pray'r repentant, rarely won, 

Afflicts the chief N his giant ſon, 
Great Polypheme of more than mortal might. 


: Pope, 
CraxTESS, x. / [from giant. ] A ſhe-giant; a woman 
of unnatural bulk and height. | 


I had rather be a gianteſs, and lie under mount Pelion, Shak. 
Were this ſubjeck to the cedar, ſhe would be able to make head 
| Aainlt that huge gianeſs, Howel. 


Grants, \ adj. [from giant and like, Gigantick ; 
} a 5 * any 5 85 


GrantLy, va 

ny courage has often, without romance, overcome 
ben. Decay Piety. 
Notwithſtanding all their talk of reaſon and philoſophy, which 
4 2 orably ſtrangers to, and thoſe unanſwerable doubts and 
G wm, which, over their cups, they pretend to have againſt 
munity; perſuade but the covetous man not to deify his money, 
medley man not to adore himſelf, and I dare undertake that all 
ir giantlike obj Chriſtian religion ſhall pre. 


Addiſon, 


iantly 


ect 
lentiy vaniſh and Bit the — oh 


! 
VANTSHIP, . 


14 J. [from giant.) Quality or character 


0 is giartſhip is gone ſomewhat creſt fallen, 
talking with leſs unconſcionable ſtrides, 


lower looks, | Milton's Agoniſtes. 
Cent. a. Any old worn-out animal. 


- anmer. 
For who that's but a queen, fair, ſober, wiſe, 
. _ from a paddock, from a bat, a gibbe, 
8. on” deat conceruings hide? © Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


— v. #, [from jabber.] To ſpeak inarticu- 


dac The ſheeted dead a 
Jueak and gibber in the Roman ftreets, Shakeſp. 


Cr 
ikisu. „. J. {Derived by Skinner from gaber, 


— to cheat ; by others conjectured to be formed 
Written Ption from jabber, But as it was anciently 
oat © gebrifh, it is probably derived from the chy- 
te and Sn implied the jargon of Geber 
fr J Cant; the private language of rogues 
Las . vu without meaning. 

. © happen to hear an old word, albeit natural 
rt n cry out ſtraichtway, that we ſpeak no Engliſh, but 
Some of both . : Spenſer. 
Sr Ara, li . 
$ + that which the 

orn. like Haltet aged like High Dutch, and the other b 


y the wo- 
"IH *. . Leiber, French. ] a, 


King Lear. | 


oui flood | 
Shakeſpeare's Richard 111. | 


8 Charles hould riſe Dryden. 
To die; to yield up the ſpi- 


we up the ghoſt, Shakeſp. Jul. Cæſar. 
CE einer called the 
from the noun.] To yield up the 


leave of Lucretia, precipitated her into ſuch a 
| Sidney. 


- 2 ſoul; not carnal; not ſe- 


i f eu. ) ooker . 
. os ghoſtly comfort of my chaplains, ſeems a greater 
burda) than is ever uſed by Chriſtians. King Charles. 


South. 


Hamlet. 


615 


ot on which their carcaſes are expoſed. 
When was there ever curſed atheiſt brought 
Uato the gibbet, but he did adore | 
That blefled pow'r which he had ſet at nought? 
You ſcandal to the ſtock of verſe, a race 


| 
1 
| 
| Davin, 


. Able to bring the gibbet in diſgrace. Cleaveland. 

Haman ſuffered death himſelf upon the very gibbet that he had 

provided for another. L' Eftrange. 

Papers lay ſuch principles to the Tories, as, if they were true, 

our next buſineſs ſhould be to erect gibbers in every pariſh; and hang 

them out of the way. | Swift, 
2. Any traverſe beams. 1 

To G1'Bper, v. 2. [ſrom the nouti; ] 


1. To hang or ſe on a gibbet. 
Tu 4 op hls name. 85 


of a gibbet. 


He ſhall come off and on ſwifter than he that gibbers on the 
brewer's bucket. Shakeſpeare't Henry IV. 
GIP'BBIEKR, n, /. ¶ French.] Game; wild fowl. | 
Theſe impoſts are laid on all butchet's meat, while, at the ſame 
time, the fowl and gib5ier art tax-free, Addiſon on Italy. 
G1Byo'arTY. 3. / [gibbefite, Fr. from gibbous.] Con- 
vexity; prominence ; protuberance, | a 


When ſn 1 failing contrary ways, loſe the ſight one of another, | 


what ſhould take away the fight of ſhips from each other, but the 

i of the interjacent water? ; Ray. 
1 US. adj. [gibbus, Latin; gibbeux, French.] 

1. Convex ; protuberant ; ſwelling into inequalities, 
The bones will riſe, and make a gibbows member, Wiſeman. | 
A pointed flinty rock, All bare and black, 

Grew gibbout from behind the mountain's back. den, 
ells, 


The ſea, by this acceſs and. receſs, | ſhuffling the empt 

wears them away, reducing thoſe that are concave and 22 to a 

flat. Woodward's Natural Hiftory, 
2. Crookbacked. | | 

1 demand how the camels of Bactria came to have two bunches | 
in their back, whereas the camels of Arabia have but one? How 
oxen, in ſome countries, began and continue gibbour, or haunch- 
backed? | 80 Brown. 
G1'BBOUSNE8, . J. [from gibbous.] Convexity ; pro- 

minence. 

To make the convexity of the earth difcernible, ſuppoſe a man 
lifted in the air, that he may have a ſpacious horizon; but then, 
becauſe of the diſtance, the convexity and 2 would vaniſh 
away, and he would only ſee a great circular flat. Bentley's Sermons, 
G1BCar. . /. [gib and cat.] An old worn-out cat. 

I am as melancholy as a gibcar, or a lugg'd bear. Shakeſpeare, 

To GIBE. v. x. [gaber, old French, to ſneer, to ridi- 

cule.] To ſneer; to join cenſoriouſneſs with con- 
tempt. 5 

They ſeem to imagine that we have erected of late a frame of 
ſome new religion, the furniture whereof we ſhould not have bor- 
rowed from our enemies, leſt they ſhould afterwards laugh and 4. xy 

: Hooker, 


at our party. 

When he ſaw her toy, and gibe, and geer, 
And paſs the bounds of modeit merry make, 
Her dalliance he deſpis'd. 

Why that's the way to choke a ging ſpirit, 
Whole influence is begot of that looſe grace | 
Which ſhallow laugbing hearers give to fools: - 

Thus with talents well endu'd WT 
= de — and * * 

hen you pertly raiſe your t. 

Fleer and gibe, and laugh and flout. 


5 Swift. | 
To GIB E. v. a, To reproach by contemptuous hints; 


to flout; to ſcoff; to ridicule; to treat with ſcorn ; 
to ſneer; to taunt. a | 
When rioting in Alexandria, you 
Did pocket up my letters, and with taunts 


Did gibe my miſſive out of audience. Shake/p. Art. and Cleop. 
| — = as I deſcribe them, ip 2 1 8 


From their features, while I gibe them. 


Gre, 2. / [from the verb.] Sneer; hint of contempt 
by wo 


or look; ſcoff; act or expreſſion of ſcorn; 
taunt, k 


Mark the fleers, the gibes, and notable ſcorns 


That dwell in ev'ry region of his face, Shakeſprare's Othello, 
The rich have till a' gibe in ſtore, 

And will be monſtrous witty on the 181 Dryden's Juv. 

If they would hate from the bottom of their hearts, their averſion 
would be too ſtrong for little gies every moment. Spectator. 

But the dean, if this ſecret ſhould come to his ears, 

Will never have done with his gibes and his jeers. Swift, 
G1'suR, 2. / [ſrom gibe.] A ſneerer; one who turns 
uous hints; a ſcoffer; 


: 


Spenſer. 


1 


Swift; 


others to ridicule by contempt 
a taunter. | 

- You are well underſtood to be a more perfect giber of the table, 

than a neceſſary bencher of the capitol. Shakeſp. Coriolanus, 

He is a giber, and our . buſineſs 

Is of more ſerious conſequence. Ben Tonſon's Cutiline. 

oo NGLY. adv, [from gibe.] Scornfully ; contemptu- 

ouſly, 


* 


His preſent portance 
Gibingly and ungravely he did faſhion 
Aſter th' inveterate hate he bears to you. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 


G1'sLETs, x. /. [According to Minſbet from gobbet, 


gobblet: according to Junius mare properly from 
gibier, game, French.) The parts of a gooſe which 


are cut off before it is roaſted. 


'Tis holyday; provide me better cheer: 
Tis 1 6 and ſhall be round the year: 
Shall I my houſhold gods and genius cheat, 
To make him rich who grudges me my meat? 
That he may loll at eaſe; and pamper'd high, 
When I am laid, may feed on gi/et pie? 
Gr'ysTAFF. . / | 


1. A long ſtaff to gage water, or to ſhove forth a veſſel 
into the deep, | 


2. A weapon uſed formerly to fight beafts upon the 
Dia. 


| Dryaden's Perſ. 


ſtage. 
G1'pp1iLY. adv. [from giddy.] 
1. With the head ſeeming to turn round, 
2. Inconſtantly ; unſteadily. 
To roam 
Giddily, and be N N where but at home, 
More” 1 Aeg 3 3 
. ely; NEeCMICILY ; negligently. 
: Thi jarn that 2 1h deen upon her, 
Tell her, I hold as giddi/y as fortune. Shateſp. Twelfth Night, 
G1'pDINE8s. #. / [from giddy.] 
1. The ſtate of being giddy or vertiginous; the ſenſation 
which we have when every thing ſeems to turn round, 


Megrims and giddineſs are rather when we riſe after long ſitting, 
than while we ſit. 


This bleſſed thiſtle, which is ſo ſovereign a medicine againſt the 
giddineſs of the brain; tis this will ſettle it. Helyday. 
Vain ſhow and noiſe intoxicate the brain, 

Begin with giddineſs, and end in pain. | Young, 

2. Inconſtancy; unſteadineſs; mutability ; changeable- 


Donne. 


| 


| neſs, 


1. A gallows ; the poſt on which male factors are hanged, | 


; . Oldham, | 
2. To hang on any thing going traverſe: as the beam 


To Gib. v. *. 


Sbatgpeare. ; 


. She was lovely to attract 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. | 


„„ 
There be chat delight in piadineſs, and count it a bondage to fi 

a belief. 5 . Bacon. 
3. Quick rotation; inability to keep its place. 


The indignation of Heaven rolling and turning us, 


word may not come from gad, to wander, to be in 
motion, gad, git, giddy. „ . 
1. Vertiginous; having in the head, a whirl, or ſenſation 
of circular motion, ſuch as happens by diſcaſe or 
drunkenneſs; 8 e 
Them rev ling thus the Tentyrites invade, 1 
By giddy heads and ſtagg ring legs betray d. Tue“ Juvenal. 
2. Rotatory; whirling; running round with celerit. 
As Ixion fix'd, the wretch ſhall feel | 


till at engt 


ſuch a giddineſe ſeized u overnment; that it fell into the ver 
| d 8 org 12 "6 South, , 
4+ Frolick; wantonneſs of life: a 
Thou, like a cantrite penitent; , \ 
Charitably warn'd of thy fins, do'ſt repent i 
- "Theſe vanities and giddine/es. A Den 
GIDDY: adj. ¶Sidig, Saxon. I kHow riot whether this 


The giddy motion of the whirling mill. Pope, 
3. Inconſtant; mutable; unſteady; changeful: 
Our fancies are more giddy and unfirm, 
More longing} wavering, ſooner loſt and won, 
Than womens are. Shakejpeart't Twelfth Night. 


It may be gnats and flics have their imagination more mutable 


and giddy, as ſmall birds likewiſe have. | Bacon; 
Thanks to giddy chance, which never bears a 
That mortal bliſs ſhould laſt for length of years, 
She caſt us headlong from our high eftate, ; EN 
And here in hope of thy return we wait: Dryden's Fables. 
The giddy vulgar, as their fancies guide . 
Wich noiſe oy nothing, and in parts divide. =Dryden's Zn. 
Tou are as giddy and volatile as ever; the reverſe of Fope, who 
hach always loved a domeſtick life, Swift.to Gay. 
4+ That which cauſes giddineſ. 
The frequent errors of a pathleſs wood, - S 
The giddy precipice, and the dang'rous flood. Pricr. 
The ſylphs through myſtick mazes guide their way; 
Through all the giddy circle they purſue. 3 POKEs 
5. Heedleſs; thoughtleſs; uncautious; wild: 
Too many giddy fooliſh hours are gone, | | 
And in fantattick „ % away: Rowe's Fane Shore. 
How inexcuſable are thoſe giddy creatures, who; in the ſame 


hour, leap from a parent's window to a huſband's bed, 
6. Tottering; unfixed; 
As we have pac'd along 
| bv es the giddy footing of the hatches; 
ethought that Glo'ſter ſtumbled, Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
7. Intoxicated; elated to thoughtleſſneſs; overcome by 
any overpowering inticement. 
Art thou not giddy with the faſhion too, 
of thy tale into telling me of the faſhion ? 
Like one of two contending in a prize; 
That thinks he hath done well in people's eyes j 
Hearing applauſe and univerſal ſhout, 
Giddy in Brit gazing ſtill in doubt; 
Whether thoſe peals of praiſe be his or no. 


. Clarif 


that tou aſt ſhiſted out 
Shakeſpearei 


Shakeſpeare. 
[from the noun. ] To turn quick. 


Obſolete, 
A ſodaine North- wind ſeteht; 
Wich an extreame ſea; quite about againe; 
Our whole endeavours; and our courſe conitrain 
To giddfe round. + Chapman 
Gt'vpyBrAINED, adj. | giddy and brain.] Careleis; 


thoughtleſs, N 
Turn him out again; you unneceſſary, uſeleſs, ee ve afs! 
W Orway's Fenice Preſerved, 
Gr'vDYH#RADED: adj; [ giddy and head; | Without thoughr 
or caution; without ſteadineſs or conſtancy, 
And ſooner may a gulling weather ſpy, 
By drawing forth heav'ns ſcheme deſcry 
What faſhion'd hats or ruffs, or ſuits, next year, 


teſtimony of Solomon, urton on Melineholy; 
G1ppyYPACED, adj. [giddy and pace. Moving without 
regularity. | : 


More than light airs, and recolleQed terms, 
Of thefe moſt briſk and giddypated times, Shake 


| times. efpeare, 
Gi'zR-rAGLE. . J. [Sometimes it is written jer-eagle.)} 


An eagle of a particular kind; 
Theſe fowls ſhall not be eaten, the ſwan and the pelican, and the 
gler- eagle. | Lev. xi. 18. 
Gir. 1. J. from giwe.] | f 
1. A thing given or beſtowed; ſomething conferred 
without price. 


They pretented unto him gifts, gold, and frankincenſe and myrrh, 


f 8 att; ii. 11. 
Recall your gift, for I your pow 'r confeſs; 
But firſt ted Wer life, 
2. The act of giving: 
: Creator bounteous, and benign, 


Giver of all things good, but faireſt this 


Of all thy gifts, nor envyeſt. Milton, 
Thee Ade nh was on, all things thine 
By gift. 2 Milien. 
3. The right or power of beſtow ing. | 
| They cannot give; 


For had the gif? been theirs, it had not here , 
Thus grown. | Milton, 


No man has any antecedent right or claim to that which comes to 
him by free gift. 
4. Oblation ; offering. | 
Many nations (hall come with gifts in their hands, 
the king of heaveu, | 


5 0 A bribe. 

Thou ſhalt not wreſt j 

ther take a gift z fora giftdoth blind the eyes of the wiſe; 
6. Power; faculty. 


And if the boy have not a woman's gift, 
To rain a ſhower of commanded tears, 
An onion will do well for ſuch a ſhift. 


even gifts to 
Tob. 111 11. 


cut. Avi. 1 Yo 


Shakeſpeare. 
Thy love, not thy ſubjection, and her gifts ; 
Were ſuch as made overnment well 410 

Unſeemly to bear rule. Milton. 


He who has the gif? of ridicule, finds fault with any thing that 
gives him an opportunity of exerting his talent. 


diſan. 
Gr. adj, [from gif7.] 
1. Given; beſtowed. 
N Made of my enemies the ſcorn and gase, 
To grind in brazen fetrers, under taſks 
With my heav'n gifted ſtrength. Milton's Apeniftes, 


2. Endowed with extraordinary powers. It is commonly 
uſed ironically, 


Two of their gifted brotherhood, Hacket and Coppinger, got 
up into a peaſe-gart, and harangued the people to diſpoſe them to an 
inſurreRion, Dryden, 
There is no talent ſo pernicious as eloquence, to thoſe who have it 
not under command: women, who are ſo liberally ge by nature 
in this particular, oyght c ttudy the rules of female orutory. 


Addiſon's Freebolder. 
Gro. 1. / [Etymology uncertain. 


1. Any thing that is whicled ct FN lay. 
„ oo. 1 


South. | 


Our giddyheaded antick youth will wear. ' Danni, 
That * la fo miſativQed, melancholy, giddybraded, hear the 


udgement, thou ſhalt not reſpect perſons, nei- 


/ 


* 


a gift that's lets: Dryd. Aurenza. 


ier ; GIN Got» 


Playthings, 88 tops, 'gigt, battledores, ſhould be them, | 8, uni Liv. {| - Whiltthe Italians 8, | 
re dns, Gul beet Ham, | s (Cliian] The name of plan; ge- e. | vey Pod Eh Ren Nb 
2. (e, Illandiek.] A fiddle, Now out of uſe. 2 pag = 1 204 ps fi Ma 3 eſpecially the gingival, ſofter than we de, f the | E 
Goon 3 adj, ( giganter, Latin]! Suitable to a 1 fol . 1. J. [8 ſe.) I TT | Maas a little of we c 
1 f ö | » V. N. : . , ' : 
q , | d anſw'ring gin ourer return. UAC 102 , tering noiſ u 0 ; 
„„ GUT row . /. [Either corrupted from July flower, n dee Ni 001 
On each hand aughter and nel — whe Milton or from girgfife, French. And in thy pocket in lin half —— dirt embrown's, 0 
| dread him nat, nor all is giant breed, y Gill owers or rather Jul n called ſrom the month they Once, we conieis, . C nl ö 0 
All of gigantich fize, Gollah chief. Milton's Agoniftes. white, ſcarlet and white, Mortimer's ubandry. And gingling down the Irs, Yol a ſpoke, are 
1 10 Mfg g ee of gardens Fee E 7. 
y his rs, and gigant/ch limbs. Dryden's An. ow'r of gardens ſweet, 2. To make an ſound i ; ope's Tt 
The Cyclopean race | Fair is the marygold, for pottage meet. - Gay's Paſtorals. ound in periods or dd, le, | 
” „ — 1 Pope's Odyſſey. GI r. u. of [from gild.) Golden ſhow ; Nd d on To 8 I'NGLE, v. 4. To ſhake * that a rp © 5 
To oy gs v. u. b ichelen, Nutch.)] To laugh idly ; the Tor ace 2 matter. Now obſolete. 9 ONS by Bank. bl GIR 
to titter; togrin w ity, ; : N ur gayneſs and our {lt are all beſmirth'd; | * next it | 
I gri merry levity, It is retained in || \{ With raiay marching in the painful field. Shatefp. Hen. V. GI Drago Ps — — tow blew, * 1 1. A 
n thou waſt in thy g//r, and t they mockt thee » We J's e verb. 
_— * our! (oor? penny. giggling _ 11 Bol for too much — thy rh WW — — _ art 1. A ſhrill reſounding noiſe, ] 7 " 
Gra Joy f n gravity and grace. arrick's Epilogue. | deſpis'd for the contrary. Shakeſp. Timon of Athens. | 2. AﬀeRation in the ſound of peri 
I 2 1. Al rom giggle. ] A laugher; a titterer ; GILT. The participle of GtLv, which ſee, Gi'noLYMOID, adj. | yo 8 
n bana. e ae 5 Bight open 04 g 
exlon ; ; I 2 
That leads the van, and fralows up the cities! | 81  _ * „ mas. en 15 
The giggler is a milk-maid, whom inſection, - N Dia. The malleus lies along, fixed | 6 
Or the hr'd beacon, ſrighteth from his ditties, Herbert, 2. A bird. | end is joined to the N a put Nenne the ale 
ns is t — A wanton; a laſcivious girl, hk hg peacocks, tongues of phenicopters, and the _- o into each other's cavity, in the mom Mob dar 
ow out of uſe, Ge 71 ” of whi i ; Or a dj 
3 | 9 TAIL, 1. J. * and tail.) A worm fo called 8 the 1 is an inſtance. ine 3.1 
To be the pillage of « gig/et weneh. Shakeſp. Henry VI. "ou his ellow tail, ed by M A nag; a mule; a C 
ih The am. G was once at point, 5 3 IM, adj. [ An old word.] Neat; ſpruce 3 well dreſſed. 3 reed. 3 according to ſome, hy 4 worl 
#t fortune ! to maſter Ciefar . | J. GUMCRACK, 2. / , erroneoufly, a Spani ; 
Away w th thoſe gig/e/s too, and m _ _ — wg. ag formed "loch 89 2 parks; TEES ten for ginnet, 1 N r E mk 4 T 
nion. ) Z "_ , 0 | . 
chef. , 5 (French.) The bip geit, if den to iber de let eee 
Si Fi elne for th 01 1 For though theſe gimcracks were away, lately into Europe, of a browniſh colour 
1 * 3 Alt, r the tpit, „ more reduc'd and plain, fide, and ſomewhat yellowiſh within; = yy ky: 1 T 
They broil'd on coales, and eate: the reſt, in gigots cut, they ſplit. But F Apa = fine, Fane it —_—_ almoſt tranſparent, It a5 
('ba „ x 1 . Agreca e an 1 i 
To GILD, v. 6. pret. gilded, or gilt, ¶ xildan, S no | What the — of al fo qe nag gimeracks f * — Its taſte 1 DN A ot wy 
| s” waſh over with gold; to cover with foliated | dag oer my maſter's hedges, and 5 | ae 1 his grounds ? 3 bitter in it. We have it from din * 
Id. | a rbuthnot's Hiftory of Jobm Bull. merica, 'Th 1 value thi 
; The room was large and wide, G UMLET, 1. J. [ gibeler, guimbelet, Peck. A borer its weight in b | this root at three ting 
As it ſome gi/t or lolemn temple wele: with a ſcrew at its point. | To Gir 5 T tale 2 lil, 
oy gront golden pillars did uprear , The glulet hath a worm at the end of its bit. Mo xon. GIPSY mu C0 e out the 3 of herrings, Bath, Gin 
(I e . „ Spryſer. | GAL. #. J. [Suppoſed by Skinner and Ainſworth to | firſt a . /. [Corrupted from £gyptian; forwha ty 2 
To throw a — wp on the violet gate paare X. John. _ * 3 1 2 _— — to be uſed only eruly, | t * IN GR 
And the 4% d car of du of ſomething conſiſting of correſpondent parts, or 5 en from Egypt by the T 
Min glowing axle doth ” double. It ſeems — to be —— 3 They are now mingled with all nation). | Mt 
tn the ſteep Atlantick ſtream, Milton, | from geometry or geometrical. Any thing done b ang; 1. A vagabond who pretends to foretell futuri ni 
Purchaſing riches with our time and care, | Z . Fang GONE es monly by palmeſtry or phyſi 57 Uh 
We loſe our freedom in a g//ded ſnare. Roſcommon. CULT INEANT' 10 vulgarly ſaid to be done by geometry 4 The butler, thou b he is I = fro 
5 When Brinlay looking with a juſt diſlain Some little quaint devices or pieces of machinery. every time his — is told kim, ſhuts ee 2 1 
pon this g//ded majeſty of Spain, mer, | with an old gipſy for above half an h * (od 
And knowing well that empire muſt decline think by ſome odd gimmals or devi : y 23 222 400 d 
Whole chief * rt and finews are of cold. aller, Their arms we ſet like 1 — 0 bs eke on | And in wild 22 Nn _ = G 
Her joy in gi/ded ch | s eee Prin 8 
y in gl did chariots, when alive z | Elſe they could not hold out fo as they do, Shakeſp, Hen. VI In this ſtill labyrinth d herli 
; Aud love of ombre aſter death ſurvive, Pope. G1MMER, . 7. See G1 Anal n ag a Spells, philters, globes, IS 3 We 
2. Lo cover with 2228 _ chinery, - | ; 3 wy 0 3 ginþ dean, 2 1 
rin 15. The Bold! er of th n th other a prophetick tieve and ſheers. Garth! at 
The fials of hots aud Grains pobths _ ENT A AAAS than the gie- d aver you Wiles three fallow g yas mat; "= > 
3. To adorn with * 1 „ . Ant, and Cleopatra, _—_ the you hold together not ſo much by geometry as ſome BY -irx _ yo cartel, arm — ſhook, 
4 | ural Magick. More's Divi ; . , eads the 
No more the rifing hall gl the morn, ny e nn nh Cay * — 5 pang 2. A reproachful name for a dark complexion, Gn, 
c ev'ning Cynthia fill her ſilver horn, Pope's AH cab. 3 kind of filk p gun, is neat, | Laura, to her lady, was but a kitchen-wench ; Dido P 
4+ To * — to illuminate. G P . in 0 ilk twiſt or lace, Cleopatra a gip/y ; Helen and Hero hildings ne 5s 
Lind, tfome paſſion of joy was not that trivial, vaniſhing, ſu- 1 . [from engine, ] | . | Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Flt 
CCC e . 5 A gory” ods 1 r 
10 5 | onth. a ng e widow play'd t ; 
5+ To recommend by adventitious ornaments, With twenty giz we will the ſmall birds take, tending to believe her: treating 3 
. par i * may do thee grace, | err "_ . Sidney. |] e. ſlave I em to Clara's eyes: 
wich che through , 
OS eh plece wen mor — - "ono „C amaatad;d RET WR Crna sf | — French. the 
. IHA o'er with youth, to catch the fight, Dryd. Auren, So ftrives the woodcock with the gi; 1. The herb = : : Gra: 
5 kk, * he | from 1400 &+ $9 0 _ none * 8 * Shakeſp. Henry VI. | 2, The op wr hare ol. „ 
1. S W ns nares ſubtilty. Sa /p. 98 * . | ! 
boy, o lays gold on the ſurface of any other 1 thoſe, who have br eſe 4p Wh 7% · Hemy VI. | GIRD. v. a. pret. girded, or girt. [zynban, Saxon] ** 
i engines that ) . 
Gi wh oy to have a piece of gold in their mouth, to draw the Little for — 4 ap og " | + 3 x | ir loi u It] 
Fpirits of the quickſilver. Bacon's Natural Hiftor If 1 could not thy Rel avoid. | y ſprinkled earth upon their heads, and girded their wi 
We have here a Ker, with his anvil and hammer . 5 h Ben Jonſon's Foreſt, | fackcloth. | 1.1) mY 
8 A coin, from one ſhilling and fix pence, to two ſhil. : m8 dearly to my i Prong tolls : . * * Ne 10 8 4 . butt G 5 
 lings. Phil o more on me have pow'r, their force is null'd. Milton hi Raine N | 
; 13 , He made a planetary giz Which the workmen had girt round my neck. Cuff 1G 
To Perfia, and want ae the my voyage, Shah n abu rats would run their own heads in, 3. To faſten by binding. 5 to e 
| Gi'tbino, „. 7. [from gild.) Gold lia on any the ' wo come on purpoſe to be taken, tle girt his warlike harneſs about him. 1 M. l. 
by way of ornament, %% ͤ oc not ymong ,a. Girdfon and ford urea ü fufdin thigh, — . 3 
| $11 ying icourge thy Kin on, and ſword upon thy puiflant thigh. | RT, 
ein f . tine 2 | Fog nn porno kd ym 1 Al 
4 EE. . 0 crews, as an engine of < , ot our remaining troops | 
yr of eee all but 9 5 ty 1 * ye Typheus' joint _ a 4 ; 4 o Arbe 1 late the field FS * 5 
th ſtatues, 4 ia ut, 8 oints were ſtretched on a gin, ; 
1 Cou dl 55 "g 15 145 * 3 —__ on Italy. 3. A you worked by rotato fails.” * Spenſer, , W _ the ſword is girded to his loins. Era 14 ; 
elp the g a knave, © e delfy would be ſo flo f 55 , 
0 A 5558 — n 888 Pep. mage - SR ſou Yep drain 8 — > _ NI 4 _ .. aps 15 yr 
16, . / [agxlla, Spaniſh ; %, Lati . uld ſuffice to lay and keep them dry, | f r er 
1. The CT at = fide 87 n 4 . A bituminous plate, alternately — and black, ſormed b 8 9 GR * err word of Vork. Sai Kn Fr 
The 8 head. ter driveling on the outſide of the giz pump of Matty coup, 9 Girt with Soph coves mg , Milton's Parat J. A 
e de 2 4+ | Contracted from Geneva, which e. The Prin 5. 3 2 — with * 
Draws in, and at his trunk ſpouts 10 ſha: Ati drawn by diſtillation from juniper berries, . 1 e ee eee nn 
r hp Bogus nder oooh by the pity, 25 2 $ 2 the i wig * our ſin, | Tyſiphone there keeps the ward, 1 
«tins 4 not behind the 8%, as iu moſt 4 urls the thunder of our laws on gin. Girtin h i ; 
ce i hop. of dukes 5 2X e | GINGER a 8 5 Phe 6. T Lee ta pate en DB 0 
U age uitc x K. > 7. D 9 8 o * , a_ 
2 in the meth with 5 tt — I'd loft, ' King's Fiterman, | The flower conflity of 8 * prot, ng of : "Theſe mane ha yo. ney ſow'd t 
*, * „apa that hang below the beak of a towl, 5 the iris: theſe are produced in the 2 club, each * of t To ird their wailts — Gy 24 f 
he twikeycock hath great and (welling 4%, and the hen hath leſs, A e A The 2 becomes a triangular ary T Their guilt, and tended hams hy "Milton's alf ll T 
Baren's Natural Hiftor | er er Miller, | 7+ To furniſh ; to equi Th 
3+ The ſlech under the chin, i 9. The root of ginger is of the tube 4% to equip. b, 
in many there de ho paleneſt at all 4 but ; and irregular z ot a hot, acrid, — pu — 17 crooked, == to the coaſt o Jordan he directe Mad * 
about the checke and r whic 4 but, contrariwiſe, rednel; and of a very agreeable ſmell. Th » though aromatick, lis eaſy ſteps, girded with ſnaky wiles. da 
Ki, Which is by the ſending forth of tpiri moo | e Indians eat both the young | 8, T' loſk inci He 
in 8 to revenge, Daene Note wall li . hog 9 _— __ the roots themſelves, Hil/'s Mat LOS e n the ; h 
e the tot | | 0 wattiin round : N . t Nyſ. 7 it, 
ple in 8 of fleth hanging down trom the g#/: a the Git And vilit ale Suls whark wy 44 Pope's Dunciad Girt with the cher 7 — = old Cham Gin 
4+ Le, barbarous Latin. ] A meafure of liquids pw. gp Sammy . J [ ginger and bread.) A kind of e 3 
2 fourth part of a pint. | | farinaceous ſweetmeat made of dough, like that of | 9. To re roach ; t rn Py ba 
Very "He muſt de rinced with wine : forme, out of mit bread or biſcuir, {weetened with treacle, and fl d oP. OAC q to gibe. Suh Cattle 
tente, will tines a dosen With the lame change the wine at — with ginger and ſome other aromati * ours N 097} 4; not ſpare to gird the tet i "LE, 
6 tory | ſometimes gilt, bra, NS. 
A | among the tinners, ; An“ 1 had b the original; it ma orm a very tri 
They meature (heir dlock=tin by the 4% which containeth a pi W 12 in * 2 thou ſhould have it to tranſpo tion from vide or cut To break a f. 1 "4g 
11 C oy eg Fler currants there and eſpeare's Love's Labour's Loft. jeſt ; ibe l whe 
6. In the northern connties it is half . pint of liquid erg r Pas agierte, n,, deere F 
meaſure, is a fol. ' 's mw NN 
7. { From gilhes | e,, you are not here, au partake of three weeks froſt and | Men. of all res rake pr Ry IN 
19 4 , the old Engliſh way of writin 7 55 Gui »th by a fire upon the Thames Fa Men of all forts take a pride to gird at me: the bran © 0 be 
erous langu age. oman in ludi- tiouſly ; nicely, 1 au- tends to laughter more than 1 invent, or is invented 2 1 
| Lon hel with qu is't that you not only witty in myſelf, but the cauſe hot in other take > 
Here at \ aþ,v up io ginger/y * Shateſde » a e a 1 Wo 
Give 7 * — * KRNK8S. . /. Niceneſs; le og | 9 232 on 8 fed by 1 "s 
fach Jock with hit Cc. ps NOLVAL, @dj, (gangs may come from the ſenſation cauſed 5) a | 
| , Ben Jorfon's (lyaſe guus, L, Latin. ] Belonging to the — drawn hard ſuddenly. This word is — » 
I Jom uſed, unleſs the former etymology be 0 2: 


8 IV 


aki ird: 

1 urs yp tans 
is freed from many fearful girds and 
| illotſon. 


Sweet king! the b 
** | lord of 
re is means 


ſt feels. | | vgs > 

_ his aka, when he doth well, to ſet 
"© the checks and girds of it when he doth amiſs, Goodman. 

apainſ x. . /. [from gird.] In architecture, the largeſt 
nnn: of timber in a floor. Its end is uſually faſtened 
lebe de ſummers, or breaſt ſummers, and oy” wen 
ne in at one arm to the girders. arrit. 
ny ders are alſo to be of the ſame ſcantling the ſummers 
The gi though the back girder need not be ſo 


and ground-plates be 
rder. | : 
 firong 2 girders which the fabrick bind, 


th robultand ya in onde e,, beer 
nde, Saxon. | 
GIRDLE. #./e Bre Dante it, and tied or 


4, Any thing 


a. will I make thee beds of roſes, 
With a thouſand fragrant poſies z 
cap of flowers, and a girdle, 
Embroider'd all with leaves of myrtle. | Sha þ eſdeare. 
there 1s ſomewhat amiſs, until they put on their 


Moxon's Mech. Exer. 


"2B IV 


2. To tranſmit from himſelf to another by hand} ſpeech, 
or writing ; to deliver. | 

The woman whom thou gaveſt to be with me, ſhe gave me of 

the tree, and I did eat. en. iii. 12, 

They were eating and drinking, marrying and giving in N 

| tt. xxiv. 38. 

Thoſe bills were printed. not only every week, but alſo a * 


account of the whole year was gives in upon the Thurſday before 
Chriſtmas. 8 Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 
We ſhall give an account of theſe | 


ings enidentty falſe —.— . 
poets to put e tl impoſ- 
nor gives them licence * out * wild- 
& - 2 4 roome. 
3. To put into one's poſſeſſion; to conſign; to impart; 
to communicate. 
Give us of your oil, for our lamps are gone out. Matt. xxv. 


Nature gives us many children and friends, to take them away ; 
but takes none away to give them us again. Ti 


Ariſtotle adviſes not 
ſible into their poems, 
neſs. 


, - 2-4 e. 
Give me, ſays edes, where to ſtand firm, and I ck 
move the earth. | Temple, 


If the agreement of men firſt gave a ſceptre into any one's hands, 
or put a crown on his head, that almoſt muſt direct its conveyance. 


' Locke. 
Many conceive Errours, | 4+ To pay as a price or reward, or in exchange. 
„ 40d bonn. J A Mt a man hath will be give for his life, 22 Job, ii. 4. 
On him , ; 8 If you did know to whom I gave the ring, | 
On him his heart and ſoul he did bettow. ey If id - 
ſure; circumference. 3 — N A 
2 ny" within the girdle of theſe walls | And how * 1 left . | ag Ge 
Are 007 _ two mighty monarchies. Shakeſp. H. v. * — one _ the _—_ of = diſpleaſure. Wr 
iack. e wou e his nuts for a piece of metal, and ex 
3. mu breezes in great circles, ſuch as are under the girdle of the] ſheep for ſhells, or wool for a ſparkling pebble, * 
world, do refrigerate» a Bacon. | 5. To yield; not to withhold. 


Thoſe pay ſtones, 


iſt do girdle you about, Shakeſpeare's XK. John, 
* a look back upon thee, O thou wall, 
That gird/eft in thoſe wolves ! Shak 


GizDL.eB8LT: . /. [ girdle and belt,] 
1 Walt. F 

incicles ts his eyes leſs longingly behold 
The girdlebelt, with nails of burniſh'd gold. Dryden's En. 

Gr'zoL.in, 2. , [from girdle.] A maker of girdles, 

GI. 1. / (8378s Ln A circle deſcribed by any 

thing in motion. See GYRE, 15 ; 

GIRL. ./ [About the etymology of this word there is 
much queſtion ; Meric Caſaubon, as is his cuſtom, de- 
nes it from %% of the ſame ſignification z Minſbeæu 
from garrula, Latin, a prattler; or girella, Italian, a 
weathercock ; Junius thinks that it comes from ber- 


are Timon. 


The belt that 


deduced, Skinner imagines that the Saxons, who uſed 
ceonl for a man, * likewiſe have ceopla for a 
woman, though no ſuch word is now found. Dr. 
Hickes derives it moſt probably from the Iſlandick 
karlinng, a woman.] A young woman, or female 


d. 
In thoſe unfledg'd days was my wife a girl, Shakeſpeare. 
| will love thee ne'er the leſs, my oo : Slade baue. 
The foole Amphimachus, to field brought gold to be his wracke, 
Proude girle like, that doth ever beare her dowre upon or backe. 


| | hapman. 
A weather-beaten lover, but once known, 


Ii ſpott for every gir/ to practiſe on. Donne, 
Tragedy ſhould bluſh as much to ſtoop 
To the low mimick follies of a farce, _ | 
As a grave matron would to dance with girls, | Roſcommon. 
A boy, like thee, would make a kingly line; 
hut chf a girl, like her, mult be divine Dryden. 
CML isn. adj, [from girl.] outing a girl; youthful, 
In her girlif6 age ſhe kept ſheep on the moor. Carew. 


GrxukLY, adv. [from girlj/b.) In a girliſh manner. 
To Cx. v.n, It ſeems to be a corruption of grin. 
It is ſtill uſed in Scotland, and is applied to a — 
captious, or peeviſh perſon. 
GrkroCk, nf, [acus majer.] A kind of fiſh, Dig. 
G1&r, part, paf, from 25 rd, 
7 Gier. v. a, [from gin To gird; to encompaſs; 
to encircle, Not proper. | 
In the dread ocean, undulating wide 
Beneath the radiant line that girzs the globe. 
Cur. x, / [from the _ 


[1 Aband by which the ſaddle or burthen is fixed upon 


| Thomſon, 


e horſe, ER 
Here lies old Hobſon, death hath broke his girt; 
And here, alas! hath laid him in the dirt. lton, 
2, Acircular bandage. | 
„Ide molt common way of bandage is by that of the girt, which 
bt hath a boliter in the middle, and the ends are tacked firmly | 
"yg | Wiſeman's Surgery. 
'RTH. 1. / [from gird, | 
ag by which the ſaddle is fixed upon the 


Or the ſaddle turn'd round, or the girths brake: 

low on the ground, woe tor his ſake, , 

he law is found, | Ben Yonſon's Underwoods. 
; Nor Pegaſus could bear the load, 
long the high celeſtial road ? 


5 © lied oppreſs'd, would break his girth, 
o raiſe the lumber from the earth. Swift, 
ordanto gallops on alone $ 
he roads are with his foll'wers ftrownz 
>. The On girth, and that a bone. Swift, 
ng Pals meaſured by the girdle, or encloſing 
1 luſty jolly fellow that lives well, at leaſt three yards in 
7 0 G R x . . © Addiſon's Freebolder. 
5. G. . v. 4. To bind with a girth, 
Cu Growd, v. a. 


Is when the owner of it does 
own ſtock, but takes in other 
Bailey. 
pledge : 
of peace; Giſlebert an illuſ- 
lem, © „ reek Homerus. Gibſ. Camden. 
A + Lnigilla, An herb called Guinea pepper. 
Nac. 4 preter. gave; part. paſſ. given. 
«To beſtow + 


dat feed it with his 
cattle to graze, 


SLE, Amon th iſh © N 5 
thus, Fred ei * liſh Saxons, ſignifies a 
01s pledge, like the 


We 4 to confer without any price or reward; 
"al a maſter that ave me 
Ute Saen from wei 5 08 ly dot 9 
15 _— at church and change; his gains were ſure, 
Wise rare, ſave farthings to the poor. P Pe. 
Far e tradeſmen ſtarve theſe Philomels are gay; 
bea tous lords had rather give than pay, Young. 
Half uſeleſs doom'd to live, 


Ora rs and rice are all I have to give, 


Ives, Welſh, from which, ſays he, harlet is very eaſily 


* 


S'pan, 


Philip, Alexander's father gave ſentence againſt a priſoner at a 
time he was drowſy, and ſeemed to give ſmall attention. The pri- 
ſoner, after ſentence was pronounced, ſaid, | appeal : the king, ſome- 
what ſtirred, faid, To whom do you appeal? The priſoner anſwered, 
from Philip, when he gave no car, to Philip, when he ſhall give ear. 

| Bacon's Apopbthegms. 
Conſtantia accuſed herſelf for having fo —_—— an ear to the 


propoſal. | iſon's Spectator. 
6. To quit; to yield as due. cn 


Give place, thou ſtranger, to an honourable man. Keeleſ. 
7. To confer; to impart, | 
I will bleſs her, and give thee a ſon alſo of her. Gem, xvii. 


Nothing can give that to another which it hath not itſelf. 
Bramb. againſt Hobbes. 
What beauties I loſe in ſome places, I give to others which had 
them not originally, ryden's Fables, Preface. 
8. To yy to yield without retention. | 
- All clad in ſkins of beaſts the jav'lin bear ; 
Give to the wanton winds their honing hair, 
9. To grant; to allow. 
'Tis given me once again to behold my friend. 
He has not given Luther fairer play. h 
10. To yield; not to deny. 
1 gave his wiſe propoſal way 
Nay, urg'd him to go on: the ſhallow fraud 
Will ruin him, 
11. To afford; to ſupply, 
This opinion abated the fear of death in them 
ſolved, and gave them courage to all adventures. 
Give us alſo ſacrifices apd burnt-offerings, that we 
unto the Lord, 


12. To empower ; to commiſſion, 


Prepare 
"The due libation and the Hr 24 ray' r: a 
Then give thy friend to ſhed the facred wine. Pope's Odyſ. 
I 3. 2 enable. : 
od himſelf requireth the lifting up of pure hands in prayers ; 
and hath given the world to underſtand, that the wicked, although 
they cry, thall not be heard, EM Hooker. 
C7 | Give me to know h | 
How this foul rout began, who ſet it on. Shakeſp, Othello. 
So ſome weak ſhoot, which elſe would poorly riſe, 
Jove's tree adopts, and lifts into the ſkies ; 
Through the new pupil foſt'ring juices flow, 
Thruſt forth the gems, and give the flow'rs to blow. Titel. 
14. To pay. | 
The applauſe and approbation I give to both your ſpeeches. 
f | Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Creſſida. 
15. To utter; to vent; to pronounce, - 
So you mult be the firſt that * this ſentence, 
And he that ſuffers, Shakeſptare's Meaſure for Meaſure, 
The Rhodians ſeeing their enemies turn their backs, gave a great 
ſhout in deriſion of them. 
Let the firſt honeſt diſcoverer give the word about, that Wood's 
halfpence have been offered, and caution the poor people _ on 
wift. 


Dryd. An. 


Rowe, 
Alterbury. 


' Row's Ambitions Stepmother . 
which were ſo re- 
Hook 


er 
may ſacrifice 
Ax. x. 25. 


ceive them. 3 
16. To exhibit ; to ſhew. 


This inſtance gives the impoſſibility of an eternal exiſtence in any 
thing eſſentially alterable or corruptible. a Hale. 
17. Jo exhibit as the product of a calculation. 
The number of men being divided by the number of ſhips, gives 
four hundred and twenty-four men a- piece. Arbuthnot. 
18, IP do any act of which the conſequence reaches 
Others. 
As we deſire to give no offence ourſelves, ſo neither ſhall we take 
any at the difference of judgment in others, Burnet, 
19. To exhibit; to ſend forth as odours from any 
body. 
In oranges 


20. To addict; to apply. | | f 
The Helots, of the other ſide, ſhutting their gates, gave them - 
ſelves to bury their dead, to cure their wounds, ana reſt their wearied 
bodies, | Sidney, 
After man began to grow to number, the firſt thing we read they 
gave themſelves into, was the tilling ot the earth and the feeding of 
cattle. er, 
Groves and hill-altars were dangerous, in regard of the ſecret ac- 
ceſs which people, ſuperſtitiouſly given, might have always there- 
unto without. S 5 2 liv Hooker 
ie duke is virtuous, mild, and too we en, 

To dream on evil, or to work my downfall, Shakeſpeare. 


Fear him not, Ceſar, he's not dangerous: 
He is a noble Roman, and well ow 2 

His name is Falſtaff: if that man ihould be lewdly given, he de- 
ceives me 3 for, Harry, I ſee virtue in his looks. Shakeſp. 
Huniades, the ſcourge of the Turks, was dead long before z ſo was 
alſo Mathias : after whom ſucceeded others, giver all to pleaſure 
and caſe, Knolles's Hiſtory. 
Though he was given to pleaſure, yet he was likewiſe deſirous of 


glory. Bacon's VII. 
He that giverh his mind to the law of the moſt High, will ſeek 


the ripping of the rind giveth out their ſmell more. 
' Bacon, 


out the wiſdom of all the ancients. Mxiz. 1. 
He is much given to contemplation, and the viewing of this theatre 
of the world. More againſt Atheiſm. 


They who gave themſelves to warlike action and enterpriſes, went 
immediately to the palace of Odin. Temple. 
Men are given to this licentious humour of ſcoffing at perſonal 


blemiſhes and defects. L' Eftrange. 
. HBefides, he is too much given to horſeplay in his _——y and 
comes to battle, like a diQator from the plough. den. 


I have ſome buſineſs of importance with herz but her hutband 
is ſo horribly given to be jealous. Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 
What can F refuſe to a man ſo charitably given Dryden. 


21. To reſign; to yield u 


| 


miſery and mortality ! 


24. To Give back. To return; to reſtore. 
25. To Gives forth, To publiſh; to tell. 


26. Yo GIVE the hand, To 


28. To Give over. 


Knolles's Hiſtory... 


29. 


30. To Gives over. To abandon, 


32. To GIVI out, To ſhow in falſe appearance. 


Finding ourſelves in the midh of the greateſt wilderneſs of waters, 


. without vietual, we gave ourſelves for loſt men, and prepared fog” 
B:con's New tis, 


Who ſ ; I care not, thoſe I give for loſt; © : 
And to in them will not quit the coſt. Herbert. 
"Ton Virtue giv's for loſt, 

5 wn and overthrown, as ſeem'd; WIE 
— e that "ae aps * 4 an 

rom out her aſhy womb now teem NM 7 Agoniftet, 

Since no deep within her gulph can hold "= : 

Immortal vigour, though o 'd and fall'n, Ah | 
I give not Heayen for loſt. , Milton's Paradiſe Lal. 


For a man to give his name to Chriſtianity in thoſe days, was to 
liſt W der eu FO | South, 
rs gives bin z you've watch'd time, 

He fights this en . you his n Dryden. 
The parents, after a long ſearch for the body, gave him for drowned 

in one of the canals. | Addiſon's & . 
As the hinder feet of the horſe ſtuck to the mountain, while the 
body reared up in the air, the poet with great difficulty kept himſelf 
from fliding off his back, in ſo much wade, ofa for 
85 a 's Guardian, 


gone. 


22, To conclude; to ſuppoſe. 


Whence came you here, O friend, and whither bound? 
All geve you loſt on far Cyclopean ground. Garth's Ovid, 


23. To Give. away. To alienate from one's ſelf; to 


make over to another; to transfer. 


The more he got, the more he ſhewed that he 


gave away w dis 
new miſtreſs, when he e his promiſes to the former. Sidney. 
If you ſhal N 


marry, 

You give away this hand, and that is mine; 
You give away heav'n's vows, and thoſe are mine; 
You give away myſelf, which is known mine. 

oneſt company, I thank you all, 
That have beheld me give away myſelf 
To this moſt patient, t and virtuous wife. Sha . 
I know not how they ſold themſelves; but they, like a kind fel- 
low, gav'/# thyſelf away gratis, and I thank thee for thee. 
| Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Love gives away all things, that ſo he may advance the 1atereit 
of the beloved perſon, Taylor's Rule of living holy. 
But we who give our native rights away, 
And our enſlav'd poſterity betray, 
Are now reduc'd to beg an alms, and go 
On holidays to ſee a puppet-ſhow. | 


are. 


Dryd. Fuv, 
Alas, ſaid I, man was made in vain! How is he given — to 
Addiſon. 

Theodoſius made a private vow never to inquire after 8 
whom he looked upon as given away to his rival, upon the day on 
which their marriage was to have been ſolemnized. Addi on. 
Whatſoever we employ in charitable uſes, during our lives, is given 


away trom ourſelves ; what we bequeath at our death, is given from 


others only, as our neareſt relations. Atterbury. 


Their vices perhaps give back all thoſe advantages 


which their 
victories procured, 


Atterbury. 


Soon after it was given forth, and believed by many, that the 
Hayward. 


king was dead, . 

. | 4. 7 yield pre- eminence, as bo- 

ing ſubordinate or inferior. ; 
fſons being free from fome inconveniences, whereunto ſermons 


are more ſubject, they may in this reſpeR no leſs take than in others 


they muſt give the band, which betokeneth pre-eminence, Hooker. 


27. To Givg over, To leave; to quit; to ceaſe. 


Let novelty therefore in this give over endleſs contradiQtions, and 
let ancient cuſtoms prevail. Falter 


It may be done rather than that be given ever. Hooter. 
Never give her o'er; . 
For ſcorn at firſt makes after love the more. Shakeſpeare, 


If Deſdemona will retyra me my jewels, I will give over my ſuit, - 
and repent my unlawful ſolicitations. Sbake 's Othello, * 
All the ſoldiers, from the higheſt to the loweſt, had ſolemnly 
ſworn to defend the city, and not to give it over unto the laſt man. 
| \ Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
Thoſe troops which were levied, have given over the proſecution of 
the war. Clarendon. 


But worſt of all to give her over, 

'Till ſhe's as deſperate to recover. _  Hudibras, 

A woman had a hen that laid every day an egg : ſhe fancied that _ 

upon a larger allowance this hen might lay twice a day; but the hen 
grew fat, and gave quite over laying. hy tiny 

Many have given over their purſuits after fame, either from the 


| . e e they have met, or from their experience of the litile 
pleaſure which attends it. Addiſon's Spectator. 


To addict; to attach to. 
Zelmane, govern and direct me ; for I am wholly giver ”—_ _ 


thee. 

When the Babylonians had given themſelves over to all manner of _ 
vice, it was time for the Lord, who had ſet up that empire, to pull 
it down. h Grew's Coſmel. 

I uſed one thing ill, or gave myſelf ſo much over to it as to ne- 

' gle& what I owed either to God or the world. . 
To GIVE over. To Concludg loſt, | 4 
Since it is lawful to practiſe upon them that are forſaken and ow 
over, I will adventure to preſcribe to ou. Suelling. 
'Tis not amiſs, e' er y' are giv'n o'er, 
To try one deſp'rate med'cine more 
And where your caſe can be no worle, 
The wo {pwn is the wiſeſt courſe, Hudibraz. 
The abbeſs, finding that the phyſicians had giver her over, told 
her that Theodoſius was juſt gone before her, and had ſent her his 
denediction. Addiſon's SpeHtator. © 
Her condition was now quite deſperate, all regular phyſicians, and 
her neareſt relations, having given her over. Arbuthnot. 
Yet this falſe comfort never gives him 0'er, 


That, whilſt he creeps, his vig'rous thoughts can ſoar. Poe. 
Nat one foretells I ſhall recover ; | 
But all agree to give me over, Swift. 


The duty of uniformity throughout all churches, in all manner | 
of indifferent ceremonies, will be very hard, and therefore beſt to 
give it over, coker. 


H 
Abdemelech, as one weary of the world, gave over all, and betoolc 


himſelf to a ſolitary life, and became a monk. Kinolles. 
Sleep hath forſook, and giv' me o'er 
' To death's benumbing opium, as my only cure, Miltox.. 
The cauſe for which we fought and ſwore 
So boldly, ſhall we now give o'er ? _ Hudibras. 


31. To Givs out. To protlaim; to publiſh; to utter. 


The fathers give it owt tor a rule, that whatſoever Chriſt is ſaid 
in Scripture to have received, the ſame we ought to apply only to the. 
manhood of Chriſt. ; - Hooker . 

It is given out, that, ſleeping in my orchard, 
A ſerpent ſtung me. the whole car of Denmark 
Is, by a forged proceſs of my death, 
. Rankly abuſed, | Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
One that gives out himſelf prince Florizel, 
Son of Polixenes, with his princeſs. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale, 

It hath been giver out, by an hypocritical thiet, who was the firit 
maſter of my ſhip, that I carried with me out of England twenty- 
two thouſund pieces of twenty-two ſhillings per piece. Raleigh, 
. He gave owt general ſummons for the aflembly of his council tor 

wars. Knelles's Hiftory. 

The night was diſtinguiſhed by the orders which he gave ut 
to his army, that they ſhould forbear all inſulting of their 400 

ox. 


His giving: out were of an infinite dittance 
From 5 true meant deſign. Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
ecmingy 


Shakeſp. Othello. 
: 175 To 


She that, ſo young, could give our luch a 
To ſeal her father's eyes up cloſe as oaks 
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EX 


; | PES. f 1 f o p * \ d 
iicue Mints, } 3. A looking-glaſs; a mirrour. 
4 eenfure Vy 1 tor ſhame, Titania, 1 . He was the mark und glaſs, copy and boo, 
How 78 credit with Hippelita, 7 4X. 4 That faſhion'd others. Shakefp. Henry Iv. 
Glance MV" cy love to Theſeus? „ & —Sbakeſpeare. „He ſpreads, his ſubtile hets from fight, _ 
Knowing e and dart at other, by juſtifying themſelves by With trinkling g/a/es, to betra 1 
gome men iv ſay, this} do not. | Bacon, | The larks that \n the meſhes light. en's Horace. 
ves meer glanced: upon the late deſigned. proceſſion of his | 4, A Hows Gl Ass. A glaſs uſed in meaſuring time 
| 10 * his attendants, notwithſtanding it might W e by the flux of fand, | ; 
in icrous ſpeculations. | *1 105758 f 
many ludicrous - | ; Were my wife's liver 
ad written verſes 3 he glanced at a certain J | ee a8 * 5 would not livre * f 
famous . g | . | running of one g/afs, Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
lang. a. bes 2 8 to ſhoot obliquely. | 5. The deſtined time of man's life. 3 | 
| Glancing an eye of Shak March. of Venice. |: No more his royall felf did live, no more his noble ſonne, 
Enough to apap" — om" —_ 7 | = — The golden Meleager now, ic n all were run, Chapman, 
Cnc V. G0» — : 6. A cup of glaſs uſed to drink in, 
manner; tr 0 : o this lait coſtly treat : 
Sir Richard Hawkins hath done N jon eee That Gwallow'd fa much Welse, and like a glaſs | 
vokingly and glancingly, intending chie 5 ur) Fr Wig Did break i kh 128 Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
LN. 1. fe (glans, Latin; gland, French, ] Dilates with fervent joys, and eager ſoul 


human body are reduced to two ſorts, viz. 
the 3 A conglobate gland is a little ſmooth 
eonglobate in a fine ſkin, by which it is ſeparated from all the 
body» 2 admitting an artery and nerve to paſs in; and giv- | 
other pars a vein and excretory canal to come out: of this ſort are 
ing % ! in the brainy the labial glands, and teſtes. A conglo- 
the = land is compoſed of many little conglobate glands, all tied | 
wgethery aud wrapt up in the common tunicle or — 
deep in the body of the g/azds. Wiſeman, 
The . * 3 Ukich o'er the body tpread, 
. le ted clyes nervous » 
nb ind wwiſted with th' arterial duct, 
The pid motion of the blood obſtruQ., Blackmore. | 
Crab Rs. u. /+ [from gland.] In a horſe is the | 
L "ning of corrupt matter from the noſe, which 
Atem in colour according to the degree of the ma- 
lignity being white, yellow, green, or black. 
Farrier t Dict. 
0 is poſſeſt with the glanders, and like to moſe in the 
Ris horls 13 Pe | tee, Taming of the Shrew. | 
'prn0Vs. adj, [glans and fer, Latin] Bear- 
bearing acorns, or fruit like acorns. 
isof two ſorts, and numbered among the g/andiferous 


Mertimer's Huſbandry. 
GLANDULE. 1. ſ. ſglandula, Latin; glandule, Fr.] 
A ſmall gland ſerving to the ſecretion of humours. 
Nature hath provided ſeveral glandulet to ſeparate this juice from 
the blood, and no leſs than four pair of channels to convey it into 
the mouth, which are called dutFus fſalivales, J A 2 
co 


| 
i 


f 


chine. 
GLanDl 
ing maſt; 
be beech 
trees 


GLaxpvlo'sITY. . J. [from glanduloxs. 
lection of glands, | 
In the upper parts of worms are found: certain white and oval 
klandul ici. x Brown's Vulgar Krrours. 
Gin/xDvLous. adj. [glanduloſus, Latin; glauduleur, 
French, from g/andule,] Pertaining to the glands; 


ſubſiting in the glands; having the nature of glands. 
The beaver's bags are no mT parts dar unto 1 
b e nature of emunctories. 
een Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Such conſtitutions muſt be ſubje@ to gl/ardulous tumours, and 
tures of the lymphaticks. | Arbuthnot on Alinents, 
1 E. v. v. [glaren, Dutch. 
1. To ſhine ſo as to daxzle the eyes. | 
Afer great light, if you come ſuddenly into the dark, or, con» 
trariviſe, out of the dark. into a glaring light, the eye is dazaled 


ſor a time, and the ſight confuſed, Bacon. 
His g/aring eyes with anger's venom ſwell, 
And like the brand of foul Alecto flame, Fairfax. 


lle is every where above conceits of epigrammiatick wit, and groſs 
byperboles: he mgintaing. majeſty in the midſt of plainneſs; he 


lime, but glares not; and is ſtately without ambition.” Dryden. 
The court of Cacus,ttands reveal'd to fight; 
The cavern glares with new admitted light, Dryden s An. 
Alas, thy dazaled eye 
Beholds this man in à falſe g/aring light, | | 
Which conqueſt and ſucceſs haye t n upon him. Addiſon. 
& Jo look with fierce piercing eyes. 
Thou haſt no ſpeculation in eyes, a 
Which thou doit gare with, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
Look, how pale he glares ! Shakeſpeare's Hamlet, 


Now friends no more, nor walking hand in hand 3 
But when they met they made a ſufly ſtand, 
And g/ar'd, like angry lions, as they paſs'd, 
And with'd that ey'ry look might be their laſt» Dryd. Fables. 


$ To ſhine oftentatiouſly, or with too much laboured 
re, | 


The moſt glarixg and notorious paſſages are none of the fineſt, 
dr molt correct. * Felton en the Claſſicks. 


To Grant. v. 4. To ſhoot ſuch ſplendour as the eye 
cannot bear. 


One ſpirit in them. rul'd, and every eye 

Cl lightning, and ſhot forth pernicious fire 
Among th' accurit, that wither'd all theit ſtrength. 
RE, v. /. [from the verb.] 


al 


Milton. 
C1, 


) 
The frame of byrniſh'd ſteel that caſt a g/are 

tom tar, and feem'd to thaw the freezing air. Dryd, Fab. 
"© grieved to ſee a perſon of quality glidipg by me in her 


Mair at two o'clock in t looking like a ſpectre: 
Kaidlt a glare of f OY e, Cuardlan. 


the white of an 7 

ING, adj. Applied to any thi ious: as, 

ting ei 4 pplie y thing notorious: as, a 

| ASS, N. 1 [ l 8 | 1 

| „ lp, Saxon; glas, Dutch, as Peron ima- 

— from tas Britiſh, green. In Erſe it is called 
, and this primarily ſignifies clean or clear, being 


| ominated from its tranſparency. ] 
n antificial ſubſtance made by fuſing fixed ſalts and 
with a vehement fire. | 


at or ſand together, 


Cty 


2 


| 


N 


be Wade glaſt cometh from the Belgick and High Dutch : glaſs, 
Hex iy glanſen, which ſignities a them to ſhine ; or 


ect in the Lating which is ice, whoſe colour it] 
Ptacham on Drawing. | 
body, that it is inde- 
een nature, and is alſo of fo cloſe a texture that the 
8 lpirity cannot pervade it. Ble. 

dic wn $' wadoes rain, by ſudden burſt 
Ty ; "ng murd*rous. bowels, fratments of ftcel 

ones, and g/a/h and nitrous grain aduſt, 
$ veſſe] of any kind. 


I'll ſee no more 


b/ j 
fe the by dn ſo compact and firm a 
c 


* 


Philips, | 


r the-cighth appears, who boazs a glaſs | 
\ ikews me wmaay mare. 


Studierte“ Macbeth, | 


7. 


| 
% 


„ epoxering luſtre ; ſplendour, ſuch as dazzles the |. 


ot ſlambeaux. ddifun's Cuardlan. 
ere in a grotto, ſhelter'd cloſe from airy A 

Ant fereen'd in ſhades from day's deteſted glare, 

She fipks for aver. Pope's Rape of the Lock., 

A terce piercing luock. 
ix About hem round, ; 
Gy lion now he italks with hey gore, Milten's Par. Loft. 1 
„avs. adj. { glarrewx, Fr. glaregſur, Latin; from 
fike ] Conlifting of viſcous tranſpurent matter, |, 


GLA 


- Prompts to purſue the ſparkling g/aſs, be ſure 
"Tis time to ſhun it, 


draught. 


While a man thinks one 
that one g/ hath diſabled 
W 15 8 ; Taylor” 

e fi aſs ma for health, the ſecond for 
the third for "aſe ren. 
ve glaſs, 


8. A perſpecti 
The moon whoſe orb 


Through optick gl the Tuſcan artiſt views. 
Like thoſe who ſurvey the moon by 


world above, but not relate the glories of the place. 
GLass, adj, Vitreous; made of glaſs, 
Get thee glaſs eyes: b 


And, like a ſcurvy politician, ſeem 
To fee the things thou do'ſt not. 


Rule o 


; Philips. | 
e quantity of wine uſually contained in a glaſs; a 


Milton. | 
Faule. 1 tell of a ſhining 


1 
, 


laſs more will not make him drunk, 
him ſrom well diſcerning his preſent 
living holy. 
good-humour, | 
3 but the fourth is tor our enemies, Temple. 


Dryden. 


Shateſp. King Lear, 


Glafe bottles are more fit for this ſecond fining than thoſe of wood. 


To Gr.as8. V. As 


1. 10 ſee as ina glaſs; to repreſent as in a glaſs or 


8 0 Nos in uſe, | 
NMlethinks I am partaker of thy paſſion 
And in thy caſe do g/af+ mine 6k debility, 
2. To caſe in glaſs 
Methought all his ſenſes were lockt in his eye, 

As ene in cryſtal for ſome prince to bu 

Who tend'ring their own worth, from w 
Did point out to buy them, along as you paſt. 
3. To cover with glaſs; to glaze. 


Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


Sidney. 


haves they were glaſit, 


Shakeſpeare. 


I have obſerved little grains of ſilver to lie hid in the ſmall cavi- 


2 perhaps glaſſed over by a vitrifying heat, in crucibles wherein 
furnace.) A fu 


lver has been long kept in fuſion. 
GLA'SSFURNACE. 2. / [glaſs and 
in which glaſs is made by liquefaction. 


If our dreamer pleaſes to try whether the glowing heat of a g/aſs- 
Furnace be barely a wandering imagination in a drowſy. man's tancy, 
into it; he may perhaps be awakened into a 

bare, Wine 


inical; 


dy putting his 
certainty that it is ſomething more t 
GLA'$8GATING, adj. {2 / and gazing. ] 
contemplating himfelf in a mirrour. 
A whorſon, gl/aſſgazin 
GLa's$GRINDER, 2. / f 


trade is to poliſh and-grind 


» finical rogue. 


glaſs. 


The glaſſgrinders complain of the trouble they meet with. Boyle. 


GLa'sxn0uss. . / 
glaſs is manufacture 


I remember to have met with an old Roman Moſaic, compoſed: 
of little pieces of clay half vitrified, and prepared * laſybouſes, | 
fon on ' 

| laſs and man.] One who ſells 
The profit of glaſſes conſiſts only in a ſmall preſent made by 


GLa'ssMAN. 4. /. 


glaſiman. 
GLA'SSMETAL. . / 


Let proof be made o 


laſs. 


- 


The cryſtalline Venice glaſs is a mixture, in equal portions, of | 
ſtones brought from Pavia, and the aſhes. of a weed called kali, ga- 
thered in a deſert between Alexandria and Roſetta; by the Egyp- | 
tians uſed firſt for fuel, and then they cruſh tho aſhes into lumps like | 
for their g/af/wwor'ks, 
a, Hliftory, 


a tone, and ſo ſell them to the Venetians 


| | Rucon's 
GLa'ssworT. . / [ ſalicornia, or ſaltwort. ] 


ſtamina, or chives, and the-embryoes grow on the extreme part of 
pods or bladders, 
which, for the moſt part, contain one ſeed, The inbabitants near |. 
the ſea-coaſt.cut the plants up toward the latter end of Summer; 
and, having dried them in the ſun, they burn them ſor their aſhes, | 
ſoap, Theſe herbs are by | 

aſhes of theſe plants is 
by the chymiſts. Miller. 

Q tineſt ſand, and the 
Fen lort, the 
Brown's Pulger Errours. 


the leaves; theſe embryoes atterward become 


It hath an apetalous flower, wanting the .empalement; for " 


which are uſed in making of glaſs 
the country people called kelp. From 
extracted the ſalt called ſal kali, or alkali, 
For the. fine glaſs, me uſe the pureſt of 
aſhes of chali or g/aſwort; and for the coarſer or, 
aſhes of brake or other plants. 
GL a'ssy. adj. from glaſs.) 
1. Made of glaſs ; vitreous. 
In the valle 
of all others, j 
nerals laid in it turn to a g/affy ſubſtance, 


tleneſs. 
| Man! proud man! 
Dreſt in a little brief authority, 
Moſt ignorant of what he's moſt aſſurꝰd: 
His gl eſſence, like an angry ape, 


Logke. 


often | 


Shakeſpeare. 


Plays ſuch funtaſtick tricks before high heav'n, 


As makes the angels weep. 
There is a willow grows aſlant a brook, 


glaſt and grinder.] One whoſe 


2 and houſe. | A houſe where . 


near mount Carmel in Judea-there is a ſand, which, 
ath moſt affinity with glaſs; inſomuch as other mi- 


Bacuu. 
2. Reſembling glaſs, as in ſmoothneſs or luſtre, or brit- 


Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure, 


Boyle. 
rnace 


laſs. | 
the 
%% and metal.] Glaſs in fuſion. 

the incorporating of copper or braſs with, 


Bacon's P 


GLa'sswork. 1. J. [glaſs and work,] Manufactory of 


e. 


0 L. 
To GrAvER. v. . [g/ave, Welſh, flattery; : lipan, 
Saxon, to flatter. It is ſtill retained in Scotland. | To 
flatter; to wheedle. A low word. 
Kingdoms have their diſtempers, intermiſſions, and paroxyſmsz 
as well as natural bodies; and a glavering council is as dangerous 
as a wheedling prieſt, or a flattering phyſicians —_ 


To GLAZE. v. a. [To glaſs, only accidentally varied. 
ps To furniſh with r of ae. 4 


' 


Let there be two delicate cabinets daintily paved, richly hanged, 
and glazed with cryſtalline glaſs, Bacon's Eſſays. 
2. To cover with glaſs, as potters do their earthen ware 
[from the Frenc 00 argilla.] 
3. To overlay with ſomething ſhining and pellueid. 
Sorrow's eye, glaz'd with brining tears, | 
Divides one thing entire to many objects. Shakeſp. Rich. It, 
The reaſon of one man operates on that of another in all true 
oratory ; wherein though with other ornaments he may glas and 
brandiſh the weapons, yet is it ſound reaſon that carries the ſtroke 
home. Greꝛb' Cen. Sac. 
White, with other ſtrong colours, with which we paint that 
which we intend to g/aze, are the life, the ſpirit, and the luftre 
of it. Dryden's Dufreſhoy« 
GLA“ZIRR. . / 38 from glaſer, or glalſier, of 
glaſs.] One whoſe trade is to make glaſs windows. 
Other manufactures of glaſs are otherwiſe named 
loto rabbets the ſeveral panes of glaſſwork are ſet, and faſtened 
by the glacier, + © Moxon's Mech. Laer. 
he dext'rous glaxier ſtrong returns the bound, 
And givgling ſaſhes on the penthouſe ſound. GCay's Trivia, 
And then, without the aid ot neighbour's art, 
Pertorm'd the carpenter's and glaxier's part. Harte. 
GLEAM. ». /. [zelioma, Saxon.] Sudden ſhoot of 
light luſtre ; brightneſs. 
Then was the {air Dodonian tree far ſeen 
Upon ſeven hills to ſpread his gladſome g/cam z 
And conquerors bedecked with his green, 


| 
| 
| 


' 


Along the banks of the Auſonian ſtream. Spenſer, 
At laſt a y/ram 

Of dawning light tura'd thitherward in haſte 

His travell'd ſteps. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 


As I bent down to look juſt oppoſite, 
A ſhape within the wat'ry gleam appear'd, 
Bending to look on me. - Milton's Paradiſe Left, 
1 Mine is a 1 of bliſs, too hot to laſt 3 
Wat'ry it Chinds, and will be ſoon o'ercaſt. 
We ken them from afar the. ſetting ſun 
Plays on their ſhining arms and burniſh'd helmets, 
And covers all the field with gicams of fire; Addiſon's Cato. 
In the clear azure gleam the flocks are ſeen, | 
And floating foreſts paint the waves with green, Pope, 
Nought was ſeen, and nought was heard, k 
But dreadful glam. 
Fires that glow. Pope's St. Cecilia. 
Ta GLEAM, UV, Mts from the noun. ] & 
1, To ſhine with ſudden coruſcation. 
Obſervant of approaching day, 
The meek-ey'd morn appears, mother of dews, f 
At firſt faint gleaming in the dappled Eaſt, Thomſon's Summer. 
2. To ſhine, 
On cach hand the guſtring waters play, | 
And down the rough caſcade- white daſhing fall, 
Or gleam in lengthen'd viſtas through the trees. Thomſon, 
GLEa'MY, adj, [from gleam, ] Fluſhing ; darting ſud- 
den coruſcations of light. 
In brazen arms, that caſt a ſean ray, 
Swift through the town the warridur bends his way. Pope. 
To GLEAN, v. 4. [glaner, French, as Skinner thinks, 
from granum, Lat. 


1. To gather what the gatherers of the harveſt leave be- 

hind, 2 5 f 

She came and plcancd in the field after the roapers. 
Cheap conquelt for his following friends remain'd y 

He reap'd the field, and they but only gieam'd. 

The 
ſhould 
himſelf. 

She went, by hard neceſſity compell'd, 
To glean Palzmon's fields, 88 
2. To gather any thing thinly ſcattered, 
ather 
So much as from occaſions you may gleam, 
If aught, to us unknown, afflits him thus. 
That goodneſs 
Of gleaming all the land's wealth into one, | 
Into your own hands, card'nal, by extortion, Shad. H. VII. 
They gleumed of them, in the highways five thouſand men, 
Judger, xx. 45. 


Dryd. Aurengx. 


Ruth, ii. 


Dryden. 
recept of not gathering their land clean, but that ſomething 
be lett to che poor to glean, way a ſecondary offering o 6 

0 0 ſon. 


Tenn Autumn. 


Shak. Hamlet. 


But Argive chiefs, and Agamemnon's train, 
When his refulgent arms flath'd through the ſhady plain, 
Fled from his well-known face with wonted fear; 
As when his thund'ring ſword and pointed ſpear 
Droye headlong to their ſhips, and g/can'd the routed rear. 
| Dryden: Fin, 
In the knowledge of bodies we muſt be content to g/ear what we 
can from particular experiments; fince we cannot, trom a diſcovery 
of their real eſlences, graſp at a time whole ſheaves, and in bundles 
compichend the nature and properties of whole ſpecies together, 


- 


che. 
GIUnAN. u. / [from the verb.] Collection made la- 
borioufly by flow degrees. | 
Plains, meads, and orchards all the day he plies z 
The g/cams of yellow thyme diſtend his thighs: 
He ſpoils the ſaffton. | Dryden's Virgil. 
GL:'antR, 7. J. [from glear.] 
1. One who gathers after the reapers, 
For ſtill the world prevail'd, and its dread laugh, 
Which ſcarce the firm philolopher can ſcorn, 
Should his heart own a g/eaner in the field. Thomſon, 
2. One who gathers any thing ſlowly and laboriouſly. 
An ordinary coſſee-houſe gleaner of the city is an arrant ſtatef= 
man. Okes 


GLv'aninc, 2. / [from glear.] The act of gleaning, 


* 


Tag | or thing gleaned. 
Ai RT Wane 2 ſy ww wa oP. There 1151 be as the ſhaking of an olive-tree, and as the gleaning 
the Indies, uſually employed in writing duit, Brown, | of grapes when the vintage 16 done. W d | ible, - 
Whole womb produc'd the g/afſy ice? Who bred The orphan and widow are members of the ſame common ſa- 
The hoary froſts that full on Winter's head ? Sundys | mily, and have a right to be ſupported out of the incomes of it, as 
The glaſſy deep. Dryden's An, | the poor Jews had to gather the g/canings of the rich man's harveit, 


GLaSTONBURY Thotn, n. J. A ſpecies of MeDLAR. 


This ſpecies of thorn produces ſome bunches of flowers i 


ter, and flowers again in the Spring. 


ſuffuſion, 


The glaucoma is no other diſeaſe than the cataract. | 
GLavs. v. J [glaive, French; glaif, a hook, Wellh,] 


10N, \ 


A broad ſword; a falch 


Two hundred Greeks came next in fight well try'd, 


Not ſurely arm'd in cel or iron ſtrong, 
But each a plate hath pendant by his des 
When zeal, with aged clubs axd, g/avesy 
Gave chace o rockes aud white ayes, 
1 


n and | 


n Wins 
Miller. 
 Grauco'Ma, 1. J. [yaetxapwa; glancome, French.] A 
fault in the eye, which changes the cryſtalline humour 
into a greyiſh colour, without detriment of fi 
therein differs from what is commonly under 


, Atterbury. 
GLEBE. . % [glcba, Latin,] 
1. Turf; ſoil; ground. 

This, like the moory plots, delights in ſedgy bowersz 
The graſſy garlands loves, and oft attir'd with flowers 
Of rank and mellow gehe. 


Drayton, 
Fertile of corn the gebe, of oil and wine, 


With herds the paſtures throng'd, with flocks the hills. Milton. 
ood by Mark well the a ner in the wood; 
Quincy, I! od 'rous bloums the bearing branches load, 
Shar ft. The glebe will anſwer, ta the ſylvan reign, k 
Creai heats will follow, and large crops of grain. Di len. 
Sleeping vegetables lie, | 
"Ti!! che glad ſummons of a genial ray 
Unbinds the glebe,, and calls them out to- day. Garth, 


Fairfax. 
IId. 4. at. 


2. The land poſſeſſed as a part of the revenue of an ee- 
cleſiaſtical benefice, 

he ordinary living or revenue of a parſon 
5 8 


age is of thiee ſorts: 


the 


GLI 1 | G LI | G L O 


| | 1 When the ſun ſhone upon the ſhields of and 
the one in land, commonly called the glebe ; another in tythe, | 2, To paſs on without change of Reps. tains g/i/ered therewith, and ſhined like 4 Ge. jt moun, 
which is a ſet part of our goods rendered to God; the third, in Ye gliding ghoſts, permit wy * a Dryden's An. It conſiſted not of rubies, t the ſmall pieces of ie dy 39. 
other offerings beſtowed upon God and his churth by the people, The myſtick wonders of your filen 4 , pleaſant rediſh colour, and gliflered prettily, ſe of a ( 
K 5 ee 3. To wore wiſely and 8 onge GL1'STER, 2. / W written clyfler, from 22 
A treſpaſs done on a parſon ' glee land, which , ee Lene Of mein men See CLysTER, It is written wron 
cannot by tried in a ſpiritual court, Aylife s P IVY May plod it in week, why may not bak ny line Now enters Buſh with new fate wn. even by Brown. 
Many pariſhes have not an inch of gebe. wift, Glide thither in a day? . Shakeſpea Cymbeline, His lordſhip's premier minitte | 
G1,v'vovs. adj, [from glebe, Furfy. ict. Shoals of fiſh, with fins and ſhining ſcales, ach Nr q 
G1 v'vv, adj. from glebe.} Turfy ; perhaps in the fol. FFF "oy Nr e 
lowin Ma age fat or fruitful, if it has indeed any ; A if be N through his heart. Dryden's Fables. Choler is the natural olifter, or one excretion whereby Swift, 
B Paas | All thi 2 dehelc as in a haſty motion, where the objects excludeth another; which, deſcending daily unto the nature 
meaning. 3 N es be ” | Dryden. | timulates thoſe parts, and excites them unto expulſi bovels, oz. ( 
Pernicious Alatt'ry! thy malignant ſeeds only glide before the eye and diſappear. * el To Gui h on Say pulſion. Ineun. 
Tn an ill hour, and by a fatal hand Gui k. . / [from the verb.] Lapſe; act or manner of þ 70 rar kx. v. . | SUEMIAn, Saxon, | | 
Sadly diffus'd o'er virtue's gleby land, paſling ſmoothly. 6 ſhine; to exhibit luſtre; to gleam. 
With riſing pride amidit the corn _ Prior About his neck Steel gloſſes are more reſplendent than the like plates of hr, 
And choke the hopes and harveſt of the year. 1 ' A green and gilded ſoake had wreath'd itſelf, ſo is the gittering of a blade, acon's Phy — 
Grp. ./. zliba g lide, Saxon. A kind of hawk. Who, with her head nimble in threats, approach'd Betore the battle joins, from afar 158 ( 
Ye (hall not eat the g/ede, the Kite, and the vulture, Deut. The opening of his mouth; but ſuddenly, * field = Kaen with the pomp of war, Dryden“: Vin, 
GLEE. . / [Sligxe, Saxon, | Joy ; merriment; gayety. | Seeing Orlando, it unliak'd itfelf, I a1 85 75 it 8 k ny” bg thy conqu'ring blade; 
[ jently ſignified mulick played at (eats, It is And with indented g/ides did ſlip awa 8 did but glitter, and the rebels Ned, Crarvlli 
e 8 in luder 1s writing, or with Into a buſh, Shakeſpeare's As you like it. | 2, To be {pecious; to be ſtriking. i - 
not now u ed, except in ludicrous Writing, 0 Gu1'buk. ». / [from glide.) One that glides, Oa the one hand ſet the moſt glitering temptations to dif 
ſome mixture of irony and contempt. : . | ; art did glid and on the other the diſmal effects of it. c 
F he glaunce into my heart did glide; N Decay of Pie 
She marcheth home, and by her takes the knight, Mev he che etider ! | In glitt ring ſcenes, o'er her own heart ſevere; % 
Whom all the people follow with great le. Talg, ere enk 5 f In crowds collected; and in courts ſincere. 
pe | / F vexiny the inhabi- herewith my ſoul was ſharply gride, . . Yang 
Many way farers mane n ng with perſume, Such wounds ſoon waxen wider. Spem er's Paſtorali. GTLirrex. 1. J. from the verb.] Luſtre; bright how. 
unn who again foreſiow not 10 dae ers Survey of Cornwall. | GL1KE, u. J [li, Saxon. See GLeex.| A fſneer; | ſplendour, 8 | : 
linda dead Farewel my g/ee! a ſcoff; a flout. Not now in uſe. : „ Cha ; 
15 berpineft i Arun e ſor me. : Ga Paſtorals, Where's the baſtard's braves, and Charles his glikes, Shateſp. With what 8 grave fince his fall 2 90 
The poor man then was rich, and liv'd with glee; To GLVYMMER, . n. [ glimmer, Daniſh, to ſhine; Was left him, or alle g irter. Milton 8 Paradiſe 9. 
Lach barley-head untaxt, and day+light ſree. Harte, glimmen Datch- © glow ] Flouriſh not too much upon the glitter of fortune, for fear then 
o ; , » . 


Grup, . /. [from glopan, Saxon, to glow.] A hot 


ſhould be too much alloy in it. hier m Pre 
glowing coal, A provincial and obſolere word, 


1. Lo ſhine faintly; Take away this meaſure from our dreſs and habits, and all u 


: | The Waſt yet g/immers with ſome ſtreaks of day. Shakeſp» | turned into ſuch paint and g/itrer, and ridiculous ornaments 
Ginas, adj. [g/ce and / 10. Gay merry cheerful, "The truth 5 ſo naked on my ſide, : a real ſhame to the wearer, hy | NY fm 
Not uſed, | That any purblind eye may find it out. GL1'TTERAND, Shining; ſparkling, ral articiple uſed 
Vl lovely Aaron, wherefore lock dt thou fad, —And on my fide it is fo well apparel'd, by Chaucer and the old Englith poets, This participial 
When every thing doth make a gleeful hoaſt? = Shakeſpeare, Gor 0609 eee ans. Sy: termination is ſtill retained in Scotland | 
4 x Muſick ; or muſician. That it will g/immer through a blind man's eye. Shakeſpeare. | . 
Ginn. . / [lixae, Saxon, | uſick ; throu | GL bs: If ] N 
| What will you, give us / No money, but the g/ee&: 1 will For theire no twilight ot the ſun's dull ray LIUTTERINGLY, adv. | from glitter. | With ſhining 
What by þ * Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. Climmer upon the pure and native day. Cowley. luſtre, F 
give your Tg men, wage. ; imicke or Ott in g//mmering bowers and glades To GLoAR, v. 4. [gheren, Dutch) | 
To Gurk. „. 4. [Fligman, in Saxon, is a mimi eee e | Milton, | To GLOAR, v. a. | gloeren, as 
a droll, | | Set thou yon' dreary plain, ſortorn and wild, 1. To ſquint; to look aſkew. Skinner, 
1, % ſneer; to gibe; to droll upon. The teat of delolation, void ot light, 2. In Scotland, to ſtare: as, what a gloarand nean. 
1 can get upon occaſion, Sbakeſpr 3 Adſum, NN Dream, —_ "ou _ 8 of theſe livid oo Paradiſe Lo Toa GLOAT. v. 1. [This word I conceive to be ignorantl 
| leekin lling at this gentleman twice or alls pale and dreadfu ilton 5 "ae a ; 
| ham ſeen you gc or galling Shakeſpeare + Henry V. : re ed Ll 1 5 0 for gloar.] 'To caſt ſide glances as a timorgy 
* 30 % 01 ; ienilie ( r { light appears, and from the walls of heav'n . 3 ö 
2. In Scotland it is till retained, and gui to foo! 0 Of ti F pears, bag bares "Sh 
ſpend time idly, with ſomething of mimickry or arol- 1 Milton's Paradiſe Loft. And her deluding eyes to gloat for you. Rote June Shun, 
lery. 3 n , 'hrough theſe ſad ſhades this chaos in my ſoul, GLo'sARD. . / | from glow.) A glow-worm, 
To Gtr. v. u. To ſhine with heat or poliſh. I —_— ous ot light at __ began to roll ; GLo'BATED. adj. [from globe. ] Formed in ſhape of! 
ivin; this word: it ma *he riling motion of an Infant ray a NA 74: 
know wg the 2 3 8 lam hae Shot g/immering through the cloud, and promis'd day. Prior. lobe; ſpherical; ſpheroidical. | FEE 
be of the ſame race with gl gam. Oſt by the winds, etinct the ſignal les; | GLOBE. ». /. [globe, French; globur, Latin.] 
not remarked it * any 1 wy place, OO wh in the e 3 ge Gay's Trivia. | 1, A ſphere; a ball; a round body: a body of which 
| Thoſe who labour en roly morning immer d o'er the dales fi 1 at 
The ſweaty forge, who edye the crooked ſeythe, He drove to paſture all 1 e luſty males ' Ps pe's Odyſſey. won 5 ag the ſur was s at the ſame diſtance from 
Bend Rubborn Heel, and harden glerning armour, 2. To be perce ved imperfectly; to appear faintly, 
Acknowledge Vulcan's aid. rioy, N 2. The terraqueous ball. 
| 6 ee 1 On the way the baggage poſt-boy, who had been at court, got 
Gr. »./ [It is written by Skinner lit, and de- a g/immering who they were. | Wotton. The youth, whoſe fortune the vaſt globe obey'd, 
rived from zlivan, Saxon, to run ſoftly.] A ſanious | "The. Pagan prieſthood was = in the 8 — _ oo Wore. 35 1 enemy betray'd, 9 
| : cel limme v in it 2 
ovzc z @ thin ichor running from a ar 1a 8 +5 190 ag R Swift, Where God declares his intention to give dominion, Tp 
A hard dry efchar, without either matter or glee, "eman's wg. 8 [ 5 ] | that he would make a ſpecies of creatures that ſhould haye doninka 
To GLykT, . . [from the noun. ] | CHAN, 5 OR BEEP 4 over the other ſpecies of this terreſtrial globe, 1 
1. To drip or ooze with a thin ſanious liquour, F 3. A ſphere in which the various regions of theeanh 
His thumb being inflamed and (welled, I made an ineiſion into] 2. A kind of foſſil, 


— . 3 F are geographically depicted, or in which the conſttl 
he bone : this not only bled, but gieered a few drops, Wiſeman, The lefler maſſes that are lodged in ſparry and ſtony bodies i 0 a > e 
1910 r WMD om ; d diſperſedly, from their ſhining and . were — induce- lations are laid down according to their Places in te 


Vayours raiſed by the fun make clouds, which are carried up and | ment to the writers of follils to give thoſe bodies the name of ky. os 
dove the hon, "till they hit againſt the mountainous er. mica and ger. Woodward on Foſſils. The aſtrologer who ſpells the ſtars, 
of the globe, and by this concuflion are condenſed, and fo gert Stones which are compoſed of plates, that are generally plain | Miſtakes his globe, and in her brighter eye ; 
down the caverns of thele mountains, whoſe inner parts, being and parallel, and that are flexible and elaſtick: talc, catſilver, or Iaterprets heaven's phyſiognomy. Clanelal 
hollow, atford them a baſon. Cheyne's Paul, Prine g/immer, of which there are three forts, the yellow or golden, the | | Theſe are the ſtars, 35.9 
Guru v. dj. | from gleet. | Ichory ; thinly ſanious, white or ſilvery, and the black, vedward, But raiſe thy thought from ſenſe, nor think to find 
If the fein 2 uus ruddinels, and the matter change to be thin GLIMP 8 *. Ne VA limmen, Dutch, to glow. ] A _ ry: 10 are af deſign d. i101 
and gieety, you may fulpect it corruptings Wiſeman, 1. A weak mat 4 4 · Od OL 10 "= —_—_ into A circle. 
; « | ; ; ue ; | uch vaſt roo n im | 
93 . eee Only to wine, yet Gans 3 3 | A globe of fiery ſeraphim inclos'd, | 
pre 25 » . eee Each orb a g/imp/e of light, convey'd ſo far With bright imblazoning, and horrent arms. Mig. 
4 ene e n _ ny 4 ok 3 N ö Down to this habitable, which returns GLrort Amaranth, or everlaſting flower. 1. J. [ans 
1 ff ! 5 1 . A i wa . Light back to them. Milton, ranthoides. | A flower. Millen 
IW. Me / [x when, tin, | 4 viſcous cement made Thouſands of things, which now either wholly eſcape. our ap. G1 gs A 
by diſſolving the \Kins of animals in boiling water, | prehentions, or which our ſhoxt-fighted reaſon having got ſome faint ally. tte J. : oor . "RY 
and drying the gelly. See Gru. glimpſe of, we, in the dark, grope after, | cat} Gon Fiſh. u. J A kind of orbicular fiſh. 
GLIB, %. (from at. Skinner. ] | 2+ A quick flaſhing light, Grog Rammculns, u. fe | helleboro-ranunculus.) any 
. Smooth ; lippery ; fo formed as tobe eaſily moved. Light as the lightning g/impſe they ran? | Milton, : : _ 
„ Liquid kale Favs nothing to. Cutan their parts, cor any thing * ben ed er e e ee Gronr Thiſtle, v. f. carduus orbiculatur.] A plant. Mills 
been en the parts, eng e nnd continually e ee Follow'd . Ie light ie " Bags j pu Hat: GLOBO'SE. adj. [globoſus, Latin, |] Spherical; round 
tall off tom one another, which way loever gravity inclines them, ollow'd talte lights; and when their g/imp/e was gone, 


Burnet)s Theory. 


3 My pride ſtruck out new ſpangles of her own. Dryden, Regions, to which 
Habhakkuk brought him a ſmooth ſtrong rope, compattly twiſted Jo [ ranfitory luſtre, | 


All thy dominion, Adam, is no mare 


| ö ö Th Sans ls ide facts levels i Than what this garden is to all the earth, 
together, with @ noole that flipt as Ki as a biucatcher's gin. ”” m—_—_ gh — 72 . Aer ace - And all the ſea; from one entire g/obo/e 
luble. di but bet. lo is e nal = - ode” . Corley, Suretch'd lob, . ' * Milton's Paradje i 
2. Smooth; voluble. | uu uin, en form'd the moon Es 
| want that g= and oily art boar ny el 1 33 o thought, Cl obeſe, and ev'ry magnitude of ſtars, Milton's * 1 
8 8 Tea pa a ee ue! Grac'd for the little time ha has 8 IN. Dryden's Fables 2 v. 1. . [from glabeſe.] Sphericity n 
ö „it betore . HA e King Lear . . « , 
„ | ; dal . Short fleeting enjoyment. NCcannets, 
Ae Knglith, - e ee gr 1 N It, white Jhis 33 fleſh draws fleeting breath, | Why the ſame eclipſe of the ſun, which is ſeen to the wr 
Laue en ee gent Not fativfy'd with life, afraid of death y more eaſterly, when the ſun is elevated fix degrees aborethe 
| 10 ee . e ee * * w oberg If haply be thy will that 1 thould know ſhould be ſcen to them that live one degree more wet 
A 10 _— _— vo ; a { th 2 Ty 5 (i of delight, or pauſe from anxious woe x e fun is but five degrees above the horizop, and ſo lower ca 
Ne - bn 1 bb 10 M ö & od 4 bbc = Swift From now, tom inſtant now, great fire, ditpel proportionably, till at laſt it appear not at all; no acc 
e Nis New lie % © WAG aa __ The clouds that preſs my foul, ro Prior. Ben» but the g/ebo/ity of the earth, as on . tis 
1)» but hear on the clergy how g his tongue tan. Swift, J. A ſhort tranſitory view. | | _ | GLo'povs. adj, [ globoſus, Latin, When the Malls 
Gut. . / O friends] 1 hear the tread of nimble feet . intended to be on the laſt ſyllable, the word (hol 
he Man have from the Seythians mantles and long g/7&rz which os, on en mn gg ey FPS written g/oboſe, when on the firſt globons: I have tun 
r e {E170 Pither a paſſage of Miter, in which 
Je Gin. 1 4 [ trom the adjective, Th te "| have a taſte or giimpſe of his preſent juſtice. Hakewill, has been neglected, ] Spherical; round, 
In avid them all: fourteen they Gall not foe a A man uled to ſuch fort of reflections, ſees as much at one limpſe Wide over all the plain, and wider far 
An eee lee ee as would require a long diſcourſe to lay betore another, 8 c Than all this g/ earth in plain outſpread; un 
And 1 4 rather %% el "th Me mY out in one entire and gradual deduction. Locke, Such are the courts of Cod! 
Should not rick, e dean's Winter's Tal What ſhould 1 do! while here I was enchain'd, The brazen inſtruments of death diſch 
3 P f li, CI ang e No g/impſe ot godlike liberty remaia'd, Dryden's Virgil. Horrible flames, and turpid ſtreaming clouds: 
Gri'nuy, «dv. [from g. Smoothly; volubly, 6. The exhibition of a faint reſemblance. Large g/obous irons fly, or dreadful hiſs, Pais 
Mavy who would Rarile at an oath, whole domache as well as No man hath a virtue that he has not a g/imp/e of. Shakeſpeare Singeing the air, a fx 
(denen recoil at an obleenity, do yel _ giddy yg veg > om To Gur'srs N. Vs Ne [ glittan, German \ To ſhine: bal Grog AR. adj. [ globulons, Latin. ] Having the 
rvernment of the Tavgue, ( . , 8 » s "Wok 
hk Rs) varkle with light of a fmall ſphere; round; ſpherical. | 
Ciynnuis, % [from c.] Smoothneſs; lipperineſs; r —_ kl deaf, gens. fo ids ſeemeth wo be f 
A potith'd Ah a . duch enfold . i a The bleating kind Ihe figure of the atoms of all viſible fluids ſeemer 


1 | the bleak heaven, and next the g/iferting earth 2 there being no other tigure ſo well titted to the making . fe 
The wiks Chapman's Od\ CV. * . p ; 4 Kean * E 8 . e's Cees. 
'The tongue be the moſt realy for motion of any member, ey . With looks of dumb deſpair, Thom/on's Winter. Gr 


' Bars The ladies eyes g/ifeved with pleaſure Richardjon's Pamel, 5 | French. 
net eme as the Aexure of a joint, and by accels of humours | 4 ' Jer R K arte, Tais. GLORULA'RIA. x. /. Latin; lobulaire, 1 
K te e tay, the more to lacilitace its moving, To GLISTER, a. . [glitran, German); glifteren, Dutch. ] 7 ( © Min 


ww 4 floſculous flower. it 

Government of the Tong we, Jo ſhine; to be bright, GLO'BULE lobule, French lobulows, Lat 
fo GLIDF, +. . | xliban, Saxon; e, Dutch, The wars flame molt in Summer, and the helmets g/ifer brighteſt 8 1 [ " 14 jobulat 
1. To flow gently 31 litently. 45 ia the faireſt ſuaidine, 7 „ Jreland, en e partcl of matter as 1s 0! fe 


| \ Tia better to be lowly born ſpherical figure; as the red particles 0 
F = Funn. And range with humble livers in content, which dein in a tranſſ a forum, arr my 
oke dy the jutting land on either 6de, | an to de perk'd up in a gliffering griet, diſcovered by the micro cope. Theſe wil 0 1 


8 And wear a golden forrow Shak H. 751 di 
In double Weams the briny waters . Dryden's An. gol 'y eſþcare Henry VIII. hin a due a 
un dete the confines of the wood, - The golden ſun another when they come un N 


det | | : Gallops the zodiack in his g/if'ri F unite like the ſpheres of quickſilver. 1 
1 — _ : hgh — eee % All that tile, is not #14 prey ! — The hailſtones 3 opaque 2 of ſaow in theilt 9 805 
In e de debe Ms git, Feen "| interceptthe light within the bel. e lee 

en che where Cam his winding vates divides, Pope. | quran (Fg ry Blood confilts of red gfebuler, Frimming in hd b. 2 


Liſe that g/{fer'd in Whitehall, Ber Jef Underwoods, | ſerum: the red globules are elaſtick, and wil 


G&LD - 


Arbutbnot on Aliments 


which admit the 
ale. 1; 
Gro/8L0VS © Je 


\ diſe 


[from globule.] In form of a ſmall 


GLO 


by theological writers, to expreſs the brightneſs of 
triumphant ſanity rewarded in heaven. 


ound; ; 3 Let them know that thou art Lord, the only God, and glorious over 
ſphete; netz of ſuch glebulous particles proceeds from * ra the whole world. | an. iii. 22. 
: —_ * ; y e. He is glorious in reſpect of the brightneſs and ſplendor of his ce- 
included in the 1 [glomero, Latin, ] To gather leſtial dy, ſtill made more glorious and majeſtick by the authority 
95 Gl o'M mere 5 fllamentous ſubſtance ga- which his Father hath committed to him of univerſal Judge. ; 
. 0 . 1 4 ; %%. 
ino into A ball is ſaid to be glome rated, but diſcon Imparttt juſtice holds her equal ſcales, iſe 
there articles are can lobated. | Till ſtronger virtue does the weight incline 
e ron 1. / 1 . 8 Ir * 2 oo Te, prevails, a 5 
MER EY RS ere. e now defends the cauſe that once was thine. rior. 
ace act of forming into A ball or Ip Let us remember we are Cato's friends, 


formed into a ball. | ES 
1. A ge tot confiſteth of a g/omeration of ſmall drops, un 


i low, acon. 
* . [ eber gf, Latin.) Gathered into 
ſphere, as a ball aig A 
- [xlomanX, Saxon, twilight. 
_ ect darkneſs diſmalneſs; obſcurity ; defect of 
1, 1M | 


cannot fal 
Gro'MERO 


| light. Glowing embers through the room, 
ch light to counterfeit a g/oom. 
1 This _ _ wy Rp! 
ſt change for heav'n is mournful gloom, 
ert light? Milton's Paradiſe Left! 
8 "The {ill night, not now, as ere men fell, 
leſome, and cool, and mild; but with black air 
Tu any'd; with damps, and dreadful gloom. 
NT in love, now with'ring in thy bloom, 
Loſt in a convent's ſolitary gloom, Pope, 


nes of aſpect; heavineſs of mind; ſullenneſs. 
. Cloudinels o fe 


v. [from the noun.] a : 
10 Goo durch; as the twilight. This ſenſe is 
I, 


in uſe. ö ; 
not no His gliſt'ring armour made 


Milton. 


Milton. 


zue o/oming light much like a ſhade. \ Spenſer. 
. nh Had Phabus in the g/ooming Eaſt 
Yet harneſſed his fiery footed team. Spenſer, 


| | ud : to be dark. 
4 e to be ſullen. 
Groot v. adv. [from gloomy. ] 


1. Obſcurely; dimly ; without perfect light; diſmally. 


2, Sullenly ; with cloudy aſpect; with dark intentions; 


! full 's a 
3 45 Cones: how gleomily he looks ! 


Glomily retir d the ſpider lives. 
Groos. . . (om gloomy. 
1. Want of light; 0 
ſs, : 
1. Wat of cheerfulneſs ; cloudineſs of look ; heavineſs 
of mind; melancholy. 


Dryden. 
Thomſon, 


Neglect ſpreads g/oomineſs upon their humour, and makes them | 


len aud inconverſable, Collier of the Spleen, 
Pie honineſe in which ſometimes the minds of the beſt men are 
involved, very often ſtands in need of ſuch little incitements to mirth 
and laughter as are apt to diſperſe melancholy, 


Groony. adj. [from gloom. | | 
” Ode; inbertetlf laminaked ; almoſt dark; 
diſmal for want of lig t. 

10 


Theſe were from without 

The growing miſeries, which Adam ſaw 

Already in part, though hid in g/oomic/? ſhade, 

Jo lorrow abandon'd. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

Deep in a cavern dwells the drowſy god, 8 

Whole gloomy manſion nor the riſing ſun, 

Nor ſetting viſits, nor the lightſome noon. Dryden's Fables, 
be ſurface of the earth is clearer or g/oomzer, jult as the ſun is 


bright or more overcaſt, | Pope's Letters, 
2. Dark of Complexion. 
That fair field 
Of Enna, where Proſerpine gathering flow'rs, 
Herſelf a fairer flow'r, by g/oomy Dis | 
Was gather'd, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


3. Sullen; melancholy ; cloudy of look; heavy of heart. 
G1,0'81ED. adj, [from glory. Illuſtrious; honourable; 
decorated with glory ; dignified with honours, Not 
in uſe, . Ry 
As I ſuppoſe, toward your once gl/ory'd friend, 
y ſon, now-captivate, hither hath inform'd 
Your younger feet, while mine caſt back with age | 
Came —5 alter. Milton's Agoniſtes. 
GrottyicaſTIon, 1. J. | glorification, French, from 
g/mify.] Ihe act of giving glory. _ 

At opening your eyes, enter upon the. day with thankſgiving for 
the pretervation of you the laſt night, with the g/orification of Go 
tor the works of the creation. Taylor . 

To CLONE V. v. a. | gloriſſer, French; glorifico, Latin. ] 
1, Jo procure honour or praiſe to one. 
Two ſuch ſilver currents, when they join, 
Do g/orify the banks that bound them in. SH. X. John. 
juVttice is their virtue: that alone 
Makes them fit ſure, and g/orifies the throne, Daniel, 
2. 10 pay honour or praiſe in worſhip. 
God is Ter en when ſuch his excellency, above all things, is 
with due admiration acknowledged. Hooker, 

This form and manner of glorifying God was not at that time 

firſt begun ; but received long before, and alledged at that time as an 


argument for the truth, looker, 
Good fellow, tell us here the circumſtance, 
That we for thee may glorify the Lord, Shakeſp. Henry VI. | 
All nations ſhall glorify 7 name. Pf. Ixxxvi. . 


Our bodies with which the apoſtle commands us to glorify God, 

as well as with our ſouls, Duty of Man. 

This is the perſection of every thing, to attain its true and proper 

end; and the end of all theſe gilts and endowments, which God 

hath given us, is to glorify the giver. | Tillotſon. 
3. Jo praiſe; to honour; to extol. 

homloever they find to be moſt licentious of life, deſperate in all 

pms ot diſobedience and rebellious diſpoſition, him they ſet up and 

21010. Spenſer on Ireland. 

No chymiſt yet the elixir got, 

ut g/orifies his pregnant pot, 
It by the way to him befall, | 
dome odotiſerous ching, or med'cinal. Donne. 


4. To exalt to glory in heaven; to raiſe to celeſtial 
atitude, 


If God be glorified in him, God ſhall alſo glorify him in himſelf, 


and ſhall ltraightway g/orify him. o. Xill. 32. 
Whom he juſtified, them he alſo g/orifed. Rim viii. 30. 


þ ie members of the church remaining, being perfectly ſancti- 
. (hall be 2 glorified ; then ſhall the whole church be 
try y and perfeQtly ho y. Pearſon. 
* he ſoul, being immortal, will, at ſome time or other, reſume its 
Gt y again in a g/orified manner, Avyliffe's Parergon, 
ö 8 2 | gloriefur, Latin; glorieux, French. ] 
+ boaſtful; proud; haughty ; oftentatious. 
Ro wa followers, who make themſeives as trumpets of the com- 
ation of thoſe they follow, taint buſineſs for want of ſecrecy. 


Th Hacon. 
"Ae ey that are glorlaus muſt needs be ſactious; for all bravery 
uon Comparitons, Bacon, 


ſcurity ; imperſect light; diſmal- 


Addiſon. 


And act like men who claim that g/orious title. Addi/. Cato. 


amongſt thoſe that have fought the good fight. Law, 
If there be nothing ſo glorious as doing good, if there is nothing 
that makes us ſo like to God, then nothing can be ſo g/orious in the 

+ uſe of our money, as to uſe it all in works of love and goodneſs. 
| Law. 
GLo'ktousLy. adv. [from glorious,] Nobly ; ſplen- 

didly; illuſtriouſly. 

They inſpire with thoſe celeſtial flames, which ſhine ſo g/orioufly 
in their works, Dryden's Dufreſnoy, 
Great wits ſometimes may g/oriou/ly offend, 
And rite to faults true criticks dare not mend. Pope. 


GLo'xy, N. /. [ghoire, French; gloria, Latin. Among 


the old poets it was uſed ſometimes as one ſyllable, 
glore. 


l. Peet paid in adoration, 
Glory to God in the higheſt, Luke, ii. 80 
e 


2. The felicity of heaven prepared for thoſe that plea 


God. f 
Thou ſhalt guide me with thy counſel, and afterwards receive me 
into thy glory. P/al. lxxiii. 24. 


Then enter into glory, and reſume 
His ſeat at God's right hand, exalted high 
Above all names in heav'n. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
It is hardly poſſible for you to beſeech and intreat God to make any 
one happy in the higheſt enjoyments of his glory to all eternity, and 


Can we imagine that neither the ambition of princes, or intereſt, 
or gain in private perſons, or curioſity and the deſire of knowledge, 
or the glory of diſcoveries, could ever move them in that endleſs time 


to try their fortunes upon the ſea, Burnet. 
Your ſex's glory tis to ſhine unknown, 
Ot all applauſe, be fondeſt of your own. 


Young. 
4+ agg magniſicence. * 
| lomon, in all his g/ory, was not arrayed like one of theſe, 
| Matt. vi. 29. 
Treated fo ill, chas'd from your throne, 
Returning, you adorn the town; 
And with a brave revenge do ſhow 
Their g/ory went and came with you. Waller. 
| Ariſtotle fays, that ſhould a man under ground converſe with 
works of art, and be afterwards brought up into the open day, and 
ſee the ſeveral g/ories of the heaven and earth, he would pronounce 
them the works of God. | Addiſon's Spectator. 
5. Luſtre; brightneſs, 

Now ſleeping flocks on their ſoſt fleeces lie; * 
The moon, ſerene in g/ory, mounts the ſky, Pope's Winter. 
From opening ſkies may ſtreaming glories ſhine, 

And ſaints embrace thee with a love like mine, Pope, 


6. A circle of rays which ſurrounds the heads of ſaints in 
picture, 

It is not a converting but a crowning grace ; ſuch an one as irra- 
diates, and puts a circle of g/ory about the head of him upon whom 
it deſcends, South's Sermons, 
A ſmile plays with a ſurpriſing agreeableneſs in the eye, breaks out 
with the brighteſt diſtinction, and fits like a g/ory upon the counte- 
nance. Collier of the Aſpett. 
7. Pride; boaſtfulneſs ; arrogance, | 


By the vain glory of men they entered into the world, and there- 


fore ſhall they come ſhortly to an end. Mid. xiv. 14. 
On death- beds ſome in conſcious glory lie, 
Since of the doctor in the mode they die. Young, 


8. Generous pride, 
The ſucceſs of thoſe wars was too notable to be unknown to your 
ears, to which all worthy fame hath g/ory to come unto. Sidney. 
To GLORN. v. 1. [glorior, Latin. | To boaſt in; to be 
proud of. | ; 
Wich like judgment g/orying when he had happened to do a thing 
well, as when he had performed ſome netable milchief, Sidney, 
They were wont, in the N of their own proceedings, to glory, 
that whereas Luther did 
batter but the walls of popiſh ſuperſtition, the laſt and hardeſt work 
of all remained, which was to raze dp the very ground and foundation 
of . Hooker, 
t them look they g/ory not in miſchief, 
Nor build their evils on the graves of great men; 
For then my guiltleſs blood muſt cry againſt them. Shakeſp. 
Your g/orying is not good. 1 Cor. v. b. 
hou haſt ſeen mount Atlas, 5 
While ſtorms and tempeſts thunder on its brow, 
And oceans break their billows at its feet, 
It ſtands unmov'd, and glories in its height. Addiſ. Cato. 
This title of. Freeholder is what I moſt g/ory in, and what 
moſt — calls to my mind the happinets of that government 
under which I live, Addiſon's Freeholder, 
It others may g/ory in their birth, why may not we, whoſe parents 
were called by Cod to attend on him at his altar? Atter. 
No one is out of the reach of mis fortune; no one therefore ſhould 
glory in his proſperity. | Clariſſa. 
To G10sF. v. 3. To flatter; to collogue. Hanmer. 
See To GLozx. | 


GLOSS. 1. /. [y>wove; glaſe, French, ] 
1. A ſcholium; a comment. 


ſcripture, but forthwith their get upon it are the word preached, 
the * explain'd, or delivered unto us in ſermons. Hooker, 
f then all ſouls, both good and bad, do teach, 
With gen'ral voice, that ſouls can never die; | 
'Tis not man's flatt'ring g/, but nature's ſpeech, 


Which, like God's oracles, can never lie. aver. 
Some mutter at certain paſſages therein, by putting ill g/cfes 
upon the text, and taking with the left hand what I offer with the 


right. Hobel. 
All this, without a gi or comment, 
He could unriddle in a moment, Hudibras, 
In many places he has perverted my meaning by his ger, 
and interpreted my words into blaſphemy and bawdry, of which they 
were not guilty. Dryden's Fables, Preface, 
They give the ſcandal, and the wiſe diſcern ; 


Their glo//es teach an age too apt to learn. Dryden. 


Explaining the text in ſhort g/ofſes, was Accurſius's method. 


| 55 5 


Baker on Learning. 


ut blow away the roof, and Zuinglius 


caller globule, cannot admit the greater without] 2. Noble; illuſtrious; excellent. It is frequently uſed | 


She muſt ſtand amongſt the firſt ſervants of God, and be g/orious 


'Chey never hear ſentence, which mentioneth the word or | 


Indentures, cov®nants, articles they draw, 
Large as the fields themſelves, and larger far 
Than civil codes with all their g/ Her are. Pope. 
2, Superficial luſtre, In this ſenſe it ſeems to have ano- 
ther derivatioh; it has perhaps ſome affinity to gl. 
His iron coat all over-grown with ruſt, | 
as underneath enveloped with.gold, 


Whoſe gliſtering g/o/s dark'ned with filthy duſt, Spenſer, 


You are a ſectary, 
That's the plain truth: your painted g/ofs diſcovers, | 
To men that underſtand. you, words and weakneſs. Shakeſp. 
Golden opinions from all ſorts of people, 
Which would be worn now in their neweſt gloſs, Shakeſp. 
The doubt will be whether it will poliſh ſo well; for ſteel 
gleſſes are more reſplendent than plates of braſs, Bacon, 


| Weeds that the wind did toſs : 
The virgins were : the youths, woven coats, that caſt a faint 


, dim glo 87 
Like that of oil. : Chapman's lliads. 
It was the colour of devotion, giving a luſtre to reverence, and a 
gloſs to humility. | 3 South, 


roves, fields, and meadows, are at any ſeaſon pleaſant to look 
upon; but never ſo much as in the opening of the Spring, when they 
are all new and freſh, with their firſt g/o/s upon them. 


: i Addiſon's Spectator. 
3. An interpretation artfully ſpecious; a ſpecious repre- 


| > ſentation. This ſenſe ſeems to partake of both the 


former. 


Poor painters oft with filly poets join, 
To fill the world with ſtrange but vain conceit; 
One brings the ſtuff, the other ſtamps the coin, 
Which breeds nought elſe but glofſes of deceit, 


It is no part of my ſecret meaning to draw 
hatred, or to ſet u 


Sidney. 
u hereby into 
n the face of this cauſe any fairer 8% than 


the naked truth doth afford. Hooker, Preface. 
He ſeems with forged quaint conceit ' 
|  _ Toſet agloſs upon his bad intent. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 


The common g 
Of theologians. whe 


To Gloss. v. n. [ glaſer, French, from the noun. ] 
1. To comment. 
Thou detain'ſt Briſeis in thy bands, 


Milton. 


yet be troubled to fee him enjoy the much Imaller gifts of God, in By prieitly gl Hing on the gods commands. Dryd. Fabler. 
this ſhort and low ſtate of human life, Law. | 2. To make fly remarks, 
3. Honour; praiſe; fame; renown; celebrity, 5 Her equals firſt obſerv'd her growing zeal, 
Think it no glory to ſwell in tyranny. Sidney. | | And laughing g/2/5'd, that Abra, ſery'd ſo well. Prior. 
nn og is _ a rigs in the water, | | To Gross. v. a. 
nich never ceaſeth to enlarge itſelf, 1. To explain b A +: 
Till by broad ſpreading it diſperſe to nought. Shak, H. VI. eech 8 as the fields, he draws 
E _ ww 3 and warning _ was dight, 1 Aſſurances, big as elſe? 4 ri dee . 
ach ſoldier longing for near coming glory. airfax, 1 1 . - 
Iſrael's bright ſceptre far leſs ey 3 | fax. | 2. To alliate by ſpecious expoſition or repreſentation. 
There have been fewer friends on earth than kings. Cowley. Is this the paradiſe, in deſcription whereof ſo much gięſing and de. 


ceiving e hath been ſpent? 
Do I not reaſon wholly on your conduct? 
You have the art to g/o/s the fouleſt cauſe, 
3. To embelliſh with ſuperficial luſtre, 
| But thou, who lately of the common train 
Wert one of us, if {till thou doſt retain 
The ſame ill habits, the ſame follics too, 
Gloi'd over only with a ſaint-like ſhow, 
Then I reſume the freedom which I gave, | 
Still thou art bound to vice, and ſtill a flave, Dryden's Perf. 
GLo's8ARY. 2. . ener, Latin; e. French, ] 
A dictionary of obſcure or antiquated words. 
According to Varro, when de/ubrum was applied to a place, it ſig- 
+ Nified ſuch a one, in quo dei fimulachrum dedicatum ; and alſo 
in the old g/of/aries. | gs "0 e 
I could add another word to the er aer. 
Gross A rok. 1. /. [glofſateur French, from glofſs.] A 
writer of. gloſſes; a commentator, | 
The reaſon why the aſſertion of a ſingle judge does not prove the 
exiſtence of judicial acts, is becauſe his office is to pronounce judg- 
ment, and not to become an evidence : but why may not the ſame 
be ſaid of two judges? Therefore, in this reſpect, the g/oſſator's 
opinion mult be falſe, es Ayliſſe. 
Gross ER. 1. /. ¶ glaſariut, Latin, ] | 
1. A ſcholiaſt ; a commentator. 
2. A poliſher. i 
Grobssix ESS. 1. . [from g.] Smooth poliſh ; ſu- 
perficial luſtre, 
Their ſurfaces had a ſmoothneſs and glæſineſ: much ſurpaſſing 
whatever I had obſeryed in marine or common ſalt. Boyle, 


Gro's80GRAPHER, 1. J. [yAurce and yedgw, A ſcho- 
liaſt; a commentator. | | 
GLo's$0GRAPHY. tt. J. [ya&roa and Y.! The 


Hooker's Sermons. 


Philips's Briton, 


writing of commentaries. 
GLo'ssY. adj. [from gle. Shining; ſmoothly poliſhed. 


There came towards us a perſon of place; he had on him a gown 


with wide ſleeves, of a kind of water-camblet, of an cxcellent azure 
colour, far more ge than ours. Bacon, 
The relt entire 5 | 
Shone with a g ſeurf. Milton, 
His ſurcoat was a bearſkin on his back; | 
His hair hung long behind, and g/o//y raven black. Dryden. 
Myſelf will ſearch our planted grounds at home, 
For downy peaches and the g/o//y plum. Dryden's Virgil. 


GLOVE. 1. /. [xzlope, Saxon, from fue, Daniſh, to 
ar Cover of the hands, X 
They flew about like chaff i“ th' wind; 
For haſte ſome left their maſks behind, | 
Some could not ſtay their g/oves to find, Drayton, 
White g/oves were on his hands, and on his head 
A wreath of laurel, _ Dryden, 
To GLovs. v. 4. [from the noun.] To cover as with 
a glove. 
My limbs, 
Weaken'd with grief, being now enraged with grief, 
Are thrice themſelves : hence therefore, thou nice crutch ; 
A ſcaly gauntlet now, with joints of ſteel, 
Mult g/ove this hand, Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
The next he preys on is her palm, 9 
That alm'ner of tranſpiring balm; 


So ſoft, tis air but once remoy'd ; 
Tender as 'twere a jelly g/ov'd, Cleaveland. 
GLo'ver. 2. /. [from glove.] One whoſe trade is to 
malsce or ſell gloves. 

Does he not wear a great round beard like a g/over's paring 
knife ? | e Merry Wives of 22 
To GLovuT, v. 1. [A low word of which I find no ety- 
mology.] To pout; to look ſullen. It is ſtill aſed 
in Scotland. 
She lurks in midſt of all her den, and ſtreaks 

From out a ghaſtly a a all her necks, 


Where, glowting round her rock, to fiſh ſhe falls, Chapman. 
—y with ſullen ſpight, the fury ſhook 
Her clotted locks, and blaſted with each look. Garth. 
To GLOW. w. 1. [zlopan, Saxon; glceyer, Dutch.) 
1. To be heated ſo as to ſhine without flame, 
But ſithence ſilence leſſeneth not my fire, | 
But told it flames, and hidden it does gie, 
I will reveal what ye ſo much deſire, 
His goodly eyes, 
That o'er the files and muſters of the war 
Have g/ow'd like plated Mars, now bend, now turn 


Spenſer, 


Their office upon a tawny front, Shakeſp, Ant. and Cleop, 
| 3 Kunigund 


Kunigund, wiſe to the emperor Hen 
did take frven g/owing — one — 


H. ts (how her innbeeney,. 
in her bare hands, 


and had thereby no harm, 
Voꝛ all parts like, but all alike inform'd 
With radiant light, as. g/owing iron with figs. 
2. To burn with vehement hear. 2 
Nor would kind it eaſy to com 
The mettled Reeds, when from their noſtrils flows : 
The ſcorching fire that in their entrails g/ows. Addi/. Ovid, 
How op'ning heav'ns their happy regions ſhow, 


Milton, 


% 


And yawning gulphs with flaming vengeance gl Smith, 
Fires that g/ow, 

Shricks of woe, Pope, 

3. To feel heat of body. 
Did not his temples g/ow 

In the fame ſultry winds and ſcorching beats? Adiie Cato. 

he cord Aides ſwiftly through his g/owing hands. Gay. 
4. To exhibit a ſtrong bright colour, 
With ſmile that glow'd _ 

Celeſtial roſy red, love's proper hue. Milton, 
Clad in a gown that g/ows with Tyrian rays. Dryden, 

aan 3 joy 3 1 

e red and fiery beams caſt through your vi 

A g/owing pleaſu i Dryden and Jov's Oedipus, 
om e mingled ſtrength of ſhade and light, 

A new creation riſes to my fight; | 

Such heav'nly figures from his pencil flow, 

Bo warm wich lite his blended colouts g, 

Amidit the ſoft variety I'm loſt. Addiſon. 
Like th* ethercal g/ow'd the green expanſe, Savage, 

Fair ideas flow, 

Strike in the Sketch, or in the picture g/ 7b. Pope. 
Not the fair ſrult that on yon branches glawsy 

With that ripe red th! autumnal ſun beltyws, 

Can move the god, | Pope. 
Each pleaſing Blount (hall endleſs ſmiles beſtow, 

And tir Beliada's bluth lor ever 2 | Pope, 
Here clearer ars ge round the frozen pole. Pope, 


5. J feel paſſion of mind, or activity of fancy, 
You rise in vain 
To hide your thoughts from him, who knew too well 
"The inward g/oxvings of a heart in love, Addiſon's Cato, 
Fore'd compliments and formal bows 
Will ew thee juſt above neglect; 
The tire with which thy lover g/owwn, 
Will ſettle into cold reſpect, 
id Shadrach's zeal my g/-940/ng breaſt inſpire 
To weary tortures, and rejoice in nre, 
Let the gay conſcience of a lite well ſpont 
Calm ev'r 4 intpirit ev'ry grace, 
Glow in thy heart, and linile upon thy face, 
With furics ſurrounded; 
Deſpalring, confounded, 
He Hnembles, hegt, 
Amidit Rhodope's fnows. 
do periſh all, whoſe breaſts ne'er learn'd to glow 
For other» goo, or melt at others woe, 
o praiſe is always hard, 
When real virtue fires the g/atwing bard, 
6, "To rage or burn as a paſtion, 
A tire which every windy paſlion blows ; 
With pride it mounts, and with revenge it glows, 
When crept into aged veins, 
Love dowly burns, and long remaing z 
It get, and with a ſullen heat, 
Like tire in lags, it warms us long. 


7 _ . % Jo make hot ſo as to ſhine, 
vie, 


Prior, 
Prior, 


Pepe. 


Pope. 
Pape. 
Lewis, 


* 


Dryden. 


Shadwell, 
Not in 


On each ſide her 
toad pretty dimpled boys, like ſmiling Cupids, 
With divers colour'd fans, whoſe wind did — 
"Vo g/o4e the delicate cheeks which they did cool. 
Crow, . / | from the verb.] 
1. Shining heat. 
2. Vehemence of paſſion, 
3. Brightneſs or vividneſs of colour. 
The pale complexion of true love, 


Shakeſp. 


And the red g/oww of frorn and proud difllain, Sbaleſprare. 
A waving ee his bloomy eds dilplay, 
Blulhing in bright diverfities of day, Po 


pe. 
uh 
the oinamental, that the ſimple, grave, and muyjeltic dignity of 
Raltacliv could unite with the g/ow and builtle of a Paulo, or 'Iintoret, 
re totally miſtaken, Reynolds, 
Gro W] ͥõBP u. 1. / [glow and u.] A ſuull creeping 
grub with a luminous tail, 
The honey bags teal from the hemble bees, 
Aud for night-tapers crop their waxen thighs, 
And light them at the Hery g/awworm's ever, 
The glawwere thews the mattin to be vear, 
And is to pale his incttectual thre, Shakeſpeare's Hamer, 
A great light drowneth a ſmaller that it cannot be teen; as the ſun 
that of 4 gn r mn Nacon's Natwas Hiftory, 
he man, who firſt upon the groun 
A g/ worm tpy i, fuppoling he had tound 
abu diamond, ER lone 
dn lite it had, and like thate jewels one: 
He held it dear, till by the (pringing day 
Iutoemed he threw the warthilels worn away. 
Ta Grozr, wv. e, [xlepan, Saxon. | 
1. Lo flatter; to wheedle;z to inſinuate; to fawn, 
May will hearken to his glondeg lies, 
An catily tranſgrety, Milton's Paradiſe Toft, 
do £/-+'4 the tempter, and his proem tun'd: 
Wo the heart of Eve his words made wa 


Such as ſuppote that the great ſtile might happily be blended w 


Nhahoſpeare, 


I uller, 


Mitt 'M, 


A tele gente paratite would call his helbardinch \wlour, and | 


then he way zu wn boldly, becauſe blindly, and by witaking him. 
felt for a ou, come to perith like an als North, 
; Now tor a * ving tpeech, 
8 Fat proteftations, peciaus marks of triendihip, 
2. lo comment. hie ſhould be 8%. 
Which Salique land the French unyjuitty lone 
Tv be the tealm et France, 1 


Gro. ./ [from the verb.] 
1. Elattety ; infimmation, 

Now to plain dealing 4 lav theſe 1 dy. N 
2 Speeious (how; glos. Not uſed, 


reste c, no are aked with a fever; 
It then a bodily evil in a bodily gie be not hidden, 
Shall uch morning dews be an sale to the heat of a love's fire ? 


Iidney, 


1 2 . 


Shake/deare, 


Gros N. 9. % [from Klee. A flutterer, 
GLUE. „% e, French, g/ater, Latin, %. Wellh, 
A viſcous body commonly made by boiling the fins 
ot animals to a _gellv; any viſcous or tenacious mat- 
ter by which bodies are held one to another; a ce. 
wont. f i 
Wator, al all liquors, do haflity receive dey and more terreſtial 
Weste propurtionablez and dey bodies, on the other lde, drink in 
Wien and liquors : © that, a it was well {aid by one vt the ancients 
vi earthly and watery lubſtances, one is a give to another, 
: 1 Nen Hii#ory. 
Ihe Aten TR | watt tranſparent cle * tho hetdt, Ad. ” 
To bald the earth did chance materials chute, 
And through the parts comonting give drffale. R.. te. 
The fowens vi eee mined with water, wilt wake 4 fort of 


41 | Aa dxct on Ahimorts, 
Yo GLVt vn. | from the noun. ] 


Sdareprare's Henry V, | 


| 


ü 


— 


8 L U 


1. To join with & viſcous cement, 
I fear thy overthrow 

More than my body's 

My love and fear g4% 
Wholo teacheth a fool is as one 


rting with my ſoul : 
many friends to thee, 


Shak, H. VI. 
that g/«eth a potſherd 2 


0 Zecleſ. xxii. 7 
The cuſtom of crowning the Holy Virgin is ſo much in vogue 
3 the Italians, that - often ſees in their churches a little tin- 
ſel crown, or a circle of ſtars, g/zed to the canvals over the head of 
the figure, | ; ny on Italy. 
Moſt wounds, if kept clean, and from the air, the fleſh will 4 ue 
Derbam. 


together with its own native balm. 
2. Lo hold together, 

The parts ot all homogeneal hard bodies, which fully touch one 
another, tick together very ſtrongly z and for e how this 
may be, ſome have invented hooked atoms, which is begging the 

ueſtion; and others tell us their bodies are g/ved yy — by reſt; 
that is, by an occult quality, or rather by notluug. ewton's Opt. 
3. To join; to unite; to inviſcate, 3 
Thoſe waſps in a honeypot are ſenſual men gps in their lufts | 
and pleaſures; and when they are once glucd to them, 'tis a very 
matter to work themſelves out. L' Eftrange. 

Intemperance, ſenſuality z and fleſhly luſts, do debaſe mens minds 
— clog their ſpirits; fink us down into ſenſe, and glue us to thoſe 

w 


inferior things. | Tilloiſon, 
She curb'd a groan, that elſe had come; 
And pauſing, view'd the preſent in the tomb: 
Then to the heart ador'd devoutly g/«'d 
Her lips, and, raiſing it, her ſpeech renew'd. Dryden. 


[| hear thee, view t | 
And round thy phantom glue my claſping arms. 


Pope. 

GLu'syoti.n. 1. J. [glue and boil. } One whoſe trade 
is to make glue. a 

GLuu'us; x. . [from glxe.] One who cements with glue. 

G1.,um. adj. [A low cant word formed by corrupting 

gloom.) Sullen ; ſtubbornly grave. 


Some, when they hear a ſtory, look g/um, and cry, Well, what 
then? Guardian, 


Ta GLUT. v. a. [engloutir, French; glutio, Latin, to 
ſwallow ;- Age. ] 
1. Lo ſwallow; to devour. 
„Till cram'd and gorg'd, nigh burſt 
With ſuck'd and g/utzed oflal. 


gaze o'er all thy charmg, 


The ambaſlador, making his oration, did ſo magniſy the King and 
queen, as was enough to giv? the hearers, Bacon, 
Love breaks friendihip, whoſe delights 
Feed, but not gi our appetites. 
What way remove 
His ſettled hate, and reconcile his love, 
That he may look propitious on our toils, 
And hungry graves no more be glulted with our ſpoils. Dryd, 
No more, my triend; 
Here let our g/utred execution end. Dryden's An, 
I found | 
The fickle car ſoon g/utted with the ſound, 
Condemn'd eternal changes to purſue, 
Tir'd with the laſt, and eager of the new, 
3. To feaſt or delight even to ſatiety. 
With death's carcaſe glu the grave. 
His faithful heart, a bloody ſacrifice, 
Torn from J. s breaſt, to git the tyrant's eyes, 
A ſylvan ſcene, which, riſing by degrees, 
Leads up the eye below, nor g/wts the light 
With one tull proſpec 3 but invites by many, 
To view at laſt the whole, Dryden. 
4. To overkill; to load. | 
He attributes the ill ſucceſs of either party to their g/utring the 
market, and retailing too much of a bad commodity at once, 
Arbuthnot's Art of Polite Lying, 


Denham. 


Prior. 


Milton, 
Dryden. 


9. J ſaturate. 
The menſtruum, being already glutted, could not act powerſully 


enough to diſlolve it. Boyle, 
Guur. . J | from the verb.] a 
1. That which is gorged or ſwallowed. 
| Diſgorged toul 
Their devilidh g/ut; chain d thunderbolts, and hail 
Ot ian globes, Milton's Paradiſe Lyft. 


2, Plenty even to loathing and ſatiety, 
So death 
Shall be deceiv'd his git; and with us 
Re tare'd to ſatisfy his rav'hous maw, 


two | 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


Let him but let the one in balance againſt the other, and he thall Þ 


find Hiunuelt milcrable, even in the very gat of his delights. 

L' Eftrange. 
pu of my lite, caſt 
ſtudy and retirement. 


| Pope to Swift. 
3. More than enough; overmuch. 

It you pour a gt of water upon a bottle, it reccives little of it. 

Ben Tonſon's Diſcoveries, 


A g/nt of ſtudy and retirement iu the firſt 
me into this; and this will throw me again into 


4. Any thing that fills up a paſſage, 
"The water tome ſoppoſe to paſs from the bottom of the ſea to the 
heads of ſprings, through certain ſubterranean conduits or channels, 
until they were by ſome git, ſtop, or other means, arreſted in their 
aflage, Woodward. 
GLU IINOUS, adj. [ glutineux, French; from gluter, 
Latin.] Gluy ; viſcous; tenacious. 

"The caule of all vivitication is a gentle and proportionable heat, 
wor king upon a4 gintineus aud yielding ſubſtance; be the heat doth 
bring to1th 4pirit in that ſubſtance, aud the ſubſtance beinggg/arinous, 
pony two allects; the one that the ſpirit is detained, aud cannot 
oak fot; the other, that the matter, being gentle and yielding, 
ws driven torwards by the motion of the ſpirits, after ſome ſwelling, 
une hape and on ray Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 

Next this matble venom'd ſeat, 

Smear'd with gums ot givtinavs heat. Milton. 

Noutuhment wo vileidand g/4trexs to be ſubdued by the vital force. 

'— Arbuthucton Aliments. 

G1.v"r1NausNu488, . /, [from glutinexs.] Viſcoſity; 
tenacity, 

"There is a reſiſtance in fluids, which may ariſe from their elaſticity, 
giutinauſneſt, and the triekion of their parts, Cheyne. 

Guu'rrox, . / |gloxton, French; from glutio, Latin, 
to ſwallow, | 

1. One who indulges himſelf too much in eating. 

The Chincle eat horlefleth at this day, and fome W 


to have catsticth baked, Bacen's Natural Ii iflory, 
Lough Macer's gullet (he runs down 
While the vile g/xz/ox dines alone; 
And, void of modetty and thought, 
She tollow's Bibg's endlets draught, Prior. 


If a tte was ta lay in excule ot his Quttony, that he only 
eats tuch things as it is lawtul to cat, he would make as good an ex- 
eule tor himlelt as the greedy, covetous, ambitious tradelman, that 
ſhould tay, he only deals in lawtul butiyels, Law. 

2, One eager ot any thing to exceſs, 
The rett bring home in {tate the happy pair 
To that lam ſrene of blits, and leave them there 
All thote tree joys inſatiably to prove 
With whych uch beauty teatts the cb love, 
: Gimttan in murder, wayton to dethroy, 
TID Their tach arts to unpioully employ. Granville. 
To Grvrroxt'ss, vn [from glntton,) To play the 
Klutton; io be luxurious, 
GLUITOXOUS, ad/, hp eluttox.] Given to ex- 
celſive feeding; delighted overmuch with food, 


Cont * 


| Milton's Paradiſe Loft. I 
2. To cloy; to fill beyond ſufficiency; to ſate; to diſguſt. 


ave uſed | 


G.O 


When 


they would ſmile and fawn . = 

And take down th; intereſt in their om nw —_ y 

The exceeding luxuriouſaeſs of this git o. pron ; Shes, 1 
Ii” 


nature with overweighty burdens, and finding h Wherein uu 
we take the work out of her han SIP ſtrength eſe, * 
help of ſtrong waters. &, and commit it to the atigey 

Well obſerve 


The rule of not too much, by te | 
In what thou eat'ft and driok'ſt; feeling ok : 
Due nouriſhment, no g/nttonous delight. thence 2. 1 


GLrvu'rronousLY. adv,. [from tonows, ] nr 
voracity of a glutton, * Jl Win 


Gr u'rToNY, . /. glatownie, French; 
Exceſs of —_—_ luxury of the table, from cluua 
G/utrony, a vice in à great fortune, à curſe in af, 


Their ſumptuous. ghuttonies and mall, 
On citron tables or n 3 teaſts, 2 
Hilla. 


Well may they fear ſome miſerable end, 
Whom gl/uttony and want at once attend. 
The inhabitants of cold moiſt countries are Dyd. J 
common cauſeig ts 


than thoſe 2 _ and dry ; but the moſt 
a quantity of food, and too ſmall a f ang. 
Engliſh, glory and lazineſs. py 0 ogy Nan 
GL vx. adj. ¶ from glue.) Viſcous; tenacious 
It is called balſamick mixture, becauſe it is a 2 
With glæy wax ſome new foundations 
Of virgin combs, Dryden's Any 
Whatever is the compoſition of the vapour letit have 
lity of being very g/uy or viſcous, and - 
the phænomena of the grotto. Adi; 
GLYN. . / [Iriſh ; gleam, hn, plur. Riſe; © 
Scottiſh, hollow between two mountain ta, 


Though he could not beat out the Iriſh, * 


he n 
within thoſe narrow corners and g/yne under & be bod 
To GNAR, 


. Spenſer's State of J, 
v. 1. [znynpan, Saxon; lee, Dit 
To GNARI. To growl; to murmur; to ſnarl, 
When he gan to rear his briſtles ſtrong, 
And felly gnar, until day's.enemy 
Did him appeaſe. 


Thus is the ſhepherd beaten from thy ſide, | 
And wolves are grar/ing who ſhall gnaw thee firſt, 854 

Gnarling ſorrow hath lefs power to bite . 
The man Gat mocks at it, aud ſets it light, Shakefs, N l. 

The gnarring porter durſt not whine for doubt: 
Still were the furies while their ſovereign ſpoke, Fai 
Gna'RLED. adj. ¶ gnar, rar, or nurr, is in Stafford 


a hard knot of wood which boys drive with Nicks) 
Knotty. 


lay 


. Miy, 
it wi OE gu. 


Sper 


10 


Merciful heav'n ! 
Thou rather with thy ſharp and ſulph'rous bolt 
Split'ſt the unwedgeable-and graried oak, - 
an the ſoft myrtle. Shakeſp. Meaſ. 
To GNASH, v. a. [knaſchen, Dutch. ] To ſtrike 
to claſh, 
The ſeer, who could not yet this wrath aſſwage, 
Row'd his green eyes, that ſparkl'd with his rage, 
And gnaſb'd his tee th. 
To GNASH. v. u. | 8 
1. To grind or collide the teeth. © 
He thall gab with his teeth, and melt away. ex. 1%, 
There ſhall be weeping and gaaſbing of work, atth, vii, 
2. To rage even to collifion of the teeth; to fume; u 
w * * 
His great iron teeth he ſtill did grind, 


for A 
togellaz 


555.7 


And grimly gxaſb, threatning revenge in vain. Spenſr, 
They guaſbed upon me with their teeth. H. Kay 
They him laid 


Cnaſbing for anguiſh, and deſpite and (ſhame, 
To tind himſelf not matchlets, 
With __ rage Attrides burn'd, 
And foam betwixt his gi grinders chum d. Dryda, 
GNA T. ». /. [znzt, Saxon. ] 
1. A ſmall winged ſtinging inſect. 
Her whip of cricket's done, the laſh of films 
Her Waggoner, a ſmall grey-coated gxat. 
2. Any thing proverbially ſmall. 
| Ye blind guides, which ſtrain at a guat and ſwallow | 
| | - Mat. Mill. u 
'Gna'TFLOWER, . J. [gnat and fower.] A flower, other 
wiſe called the beeflower. . - 
'GxnAa/TSNAPPER. 2. J. [ gnat and ſnaps] A bird ſo call, | 
| becauſe he lives by catching gnats. | 
They deny that any bird is to be eaten whole, he gas 
ſnapper. Hakewill on Provident, 
70 GN AW. TV, &. [z3naxan, Saxon 5 knaghen, Dutch.] 
1. To eat by degrees; to deyour by ſlow corroſion. 
A knowing fellow, that would graw a man 
Like to a vermine, with his belli braine, 
And many an honeſt ſoule, even quick had ſlain. 


a camel, 


Chapman 


| To you ſuch ſcabb'd harſh fruit is giv'n, as raw _ 
| Young ſoldiers at their exerciſings gnaws —Deyde's J | 
2. To bite in agony or rage. 
| Alas, why gaze you ſo your nether lip? 
Some blood | affion ſhakes your very 6. Shale, Otis 
They gaatocd their tongues for pain. Revs u. 1 


comely fell, and dying gxaw'd the ground. Dryden 
wear away by 1 

Gnawing with my teeth my bonds aſunder, 
I gain'd my freedom, Shale 
Like rotten fruit I fall, worn like a cſeh, 


3. To 


Comedy of Fun 


Cnutom into rags by the devouring moth. ; 1 a 
Alion, hampered in a net, called to a mouſe to help him out 


gnawed the threads to pieces, and 51 the 2 


the ſnare: the mouſe 

at liberty, 

4. Lo fret; to waſte ; to corrode, 

5. To pick with the teeth. | 

| His bones clean pick d; his very bones they grau. * 

To GN Aw. v. . To exerciſe the teeth, It is now a 
9 —_ 

I might well, like the ſpaniel, guete upon the chan! 

; mez but I ſhould ſooner mar my teeth than procure liberty. Side 


See the hell of having a falſe woman: my bed ſhall be abuſed, nl 
coflers ranſacked, m 8 gnawn at, bee 
I thought I ſaw a thouſand fearful wrecks, x. il. 
A thouſand men that tiſhes grad upon. Shakeſp. K. 
SNA . 2. I. [from gute.] One, that gnaw% 
Gno'mon. . / Land.] 'The hand or pin of a di £4 
The gnoumcn of every dial is ſuppoſed to repreſent the _ uy 
2 dnn * WO thereof mul art 
anſwer to the North and South pole. tile 
There were from great antiquity lun-dials, by the ſhadow con 
or gnomon, dgnogting the hours of the day. 
Gxo'MONICKS, . /. [yrwwonxa, ] A jolt 
a part of the mathematicks: it reaches to nd 44 
proportion of ſhadows for the conſtrucuon 9e, Jock 
of ſun and moon dials, and for knowing wh g Vile, 
it is by means thereof; as. alſo of a gr9”® 7, _ 
that throws off the ſhadow, ſor this purpole- Crack 
To GO. v. v. pret. I went; I hade gone. Lune? the 


This was probably changed to goue, of $995" ge 


— — - — - 


ſcience which makes 


coat 


contraſted to 


verb <vend:] more lep by itep. 
1 Jo walk g 197 know that lo 
creep in ſervice where it cannot go. 


Will hs thoſe muſcles become callous z and having 
ſome Mont" ient makes ſhift to go upon it, though 
Fr to the extenſion» 95 2 g Wiſeman's Surgery. | 
mel). t ſtand 5 . 
1 ne a6 
« Toe let be goings Matt. xxvi. 46 
manly. | ; 
1 walk foler _ the church to go forth in ſolemn proceſſion, 
if re mi have ſuch buſineſs come upon them that no — 2 
his W 0 . 
bk leiſurely ; 5 run. 
im? : 
+ e mal LE9 do bim; for thou hat taid fo long, that goſng 
il ſcarce ſerve the turn. hakeſpeare. 
T march or wa k a-foot. N. 3 
5. | ill only ge through on my feet. wm, 19. 
To travel ; to Jour 
6, From them I gn Mil 
This uncouth errand ol ++ 0 ions 
roceed ; to make a progreſs. 
7. To rh \ others we with defamation wound, 
While they ſtab us 3 and ſo _ eſt goes round, Dryden. 
rom place to place. 
b. To remove from fan i 11 wad 
A that, ſhould 1 wade no more, 
Stept 3 — 2 as go o'er. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
To depart from a place; to move from a place; the 
: to come. | 
oppoßte of e, to tell my lord 
Phoebe ary ly lrg ge, mb 
At once, g ht: tn 
our | , | 
23 e leber Macbeth. 
ul 


f had ſo ſaid ſhe went her way. Fo. xi. 28. 
1 - 1 that ye may ſacrifice, only you ſhall not go very 


Ex. viii, 28. 
far pt WR roſters are put into pits, where the ſea goeth and cometh, 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
A young tall ſquire 
Did from the Aren at fiſt efore him go. Cowley. 
Then 1 concur to let him go for Greece, 
And wiſh our Egypt fairly rid of him. Dryden. 


int the maſter of thy herds to find, 
Os 45 charge, a loya ſwain and kind. Pope's Odyſſey. 


ove or paſs in any manner, or to any end, 
” W ee be bad, or the parſon be evil, 

Go not for thy tything thyſelf to the devil. ; Tufſer. 
She may go to bed when ſhe liſt ; all is as ſhe will. Shakte/p. 

You did with that I would make her turn z 
Sir, ſhe cad turn and turn, and yet go on. Shakeſp. Othello, 
1 am glad to fee your lordſhip abroad: I heard ſay your lordhip 
was fick.: 1 hope your lordſhip goes abroad by advice, Shakeſpeare. 
The mourners ge about the ſtreets, cel. xii. 5. 
The ſun (all go down. oyer the prophets, and the day __ ws 
em. ; dc. iii. 6. 
yi gn man his {word by his ſide, and go in and out from gate 


throughout the camp. | Ex. xxxii. 27. 
Toe The 10 which Fe. did ſhine alone, | 
Hung down his head, and wiſh'd for night, 
When he beheld twelve ſuns for one | . 
Going about the world, and giving light. Herbert. 


This ſeen, the reit at awful diſtance ſtood, 
Az if they had been there as ſervants ſet, 

To ſtay, or to 7 on, as he thought good, 
And not purſue, but wait on his retreat. 


Dryd. Ann. Mir. 
Turn not chiklren ging, till you have given them all the ſatis- 
ſaction they are capable of. i Locle. 
Hiſtory only acquaints us that his fleet went up the Elbe, he having 
carried his arms as far as that river. : Arbuthnot, 
The laſt advice I give you relates ta your behaviour when you are 
poing to be hanged, which, N ane your ps er og desen 
breaking, or goivg upon the highway, may very probably be your 
te NY gh "Sift Diredtions to the Footman, 
Thoſe who come for gold will go oft with pewter and braſs, rather 

than return empty, 2 Swift. 

11, To paſs in company with others. ; 

Thon (halt again be adorned with thy tabrets, and ſhalt go forth 
in the dances of them that make merry. Fer. xxxi. 4+ 
Away, and with thee go, the worſt of woes, 
Thatſeck'lt my friendſhip, and the gods thy foes. Chapman. 

He goeth in company with the workers of iniquity, and walketh 
vith wicked men, x ob, xxxiv. 8. 
Whatever remains in ſtory of Atlas, or his kingdom of old, is ſo 
obſcured with age or fables, that it may go along with thoſe of the 

| Atlantick iſlands, - Temple. 
u. To proceed in any courſe of life good or bad. 
And the Levites that are gene away far from me, when Iſrael went 
hay, which went aſtray away from me after their idols, they ſhall 
ejen bear their iniquity. Exel. xliv. 10. 
3. Jo proceed in mental operations. 
Had unwarily too far engaged myſelf for the preſent publiſhing 
it, truely ] ſhould have kept it by me till I had once again gore 

| Over It, Digby on the Soul, Dedication. 
This 1 have gene through the ſpeculative conſideration of the 
Divine Providence, Hale's Origin of Mankind, 
| hope, by going over all theſe particulars, you may receive ſome. 
tlerable ſatisfaction about this great ſubjeQ. South, 
| we ge over the laws of Chriſtianity, we ſhall find that, ex- 
Na a lew particulars, they enjoin the ſame things, only they 
made our duty more clear and certain 
10 their 7 3 we can go but a very = 2 Looks 
over lome parts of this argument again, and enlarge a little 
more upon them, 5 wy — 89 * Locke. 


hey are not able all their life-time to reckon, or regularly go over 
iim moderate leries of numbers. Th by pf rv 
+ lotake any road, | 
1 wil go along by the highway; 1 will neither turn to the right 

| -_ nor (o the left, | Deut. ii. 27. 
be (hall bemoan thee? Or who ſhall go aſide to aſk how thou 
80 | Fer. xv. 5. 


hav Sha 's Macbeth, 
ate "Wie endeavoured to eſcape into the eaſe and treedom of a pri- 
eue, Where a man may go his own way and his own pace. 


* : ; Temple, 
o march in a hoſtile or warlike manner. 
Uf ou vere advis'd his fleſh was capable . 
W wounds and ſcars, and that his forward ſpixit | ( 
Y dul lift where molt trade of danger rap 45 | 
W. = did you (ay go farth, Shakeſpeare Henry IV. 
"Viki not able to go up againſt the people ; for the Sen ſtronger 
« Xiii. 31. 
gf du go down after the Philiſtines by night, and ſpoil them a5 
wormug licht. 1 Sa. xiv. 30. 
art able to go againſt this Philiſtine to fight with him, | 
Wanne 1 Sa. xvii. 33. 
te deaf n of Jacob ſhall'be among the Gentiles as a lion among 
Ane the foreſt; Who, if he go through, both treadeth down 
; in pieces, and none can deliver. Mic. v. 8. 
ve = age ſtate or opinion for better or worſe. 
not hearken to the king's words to go from our religion, 


ned of the publick Rate, in fo Pd ay "al 

; n a danger e 
Polly things, which ene ſo to 2 be lightly accounted 
Knolles, 


His horſes go about 
Almo a mile, © 


: 


— 


1 '® Wwpariſon of their lives and liberty, 


3. Went (i the preterite of the old 


Shaleſpeare. 


Tillotſon.'ſ 


They look upon men and matters with an evil 
leaſed when things go backward, which is the 
ervant of a prince or ſtate. 

All goes to ruin, they themſelves contrive ' | 
To rob the honey, and ſubvert the hive. Dryden's Virgil. 


eye i and are beſt 
worſt e a 


con. 


1 perceive it not 
his experience. 

41. To extend to conſequences, 15 
It is not one maſter that either directs or takes notice of theſe: 


j permit them. , 
ga rope men, by their providence and good huſbandry, accommo- . Fa-rench bg ali oy - wu 95 * 
„ r income, keep themſelves from g's Conſidering the cheapneſs, ſo much money thight go farther than 
Cato, 'we all 1 "Ei Ad wy ay a ſum ten times greater cauld do now; uin. 
f . Yon, To extend i | 
17. To apply one's ſelf. E 8 
Seeing himſelf confronted by ſo many, like a reſolute orator, he nn Ne 6 eter 3 3 <A 5 

went not to denial, but to juſtify his cruel falſehood, Sidney. on, Preface 


Becauſe this atheiſt goes mec anically to work, he will not offer 


to affirm that all the parts of the embryon could, according to his 
explication, be formed at a time. | | 


| | entley. 
18. To have ang to. 

Dare any of you, having a matter againſt another, g to law be- 

fore the unjuſt, and not before the ſaion t BE. 1 Cor. 


19. To be about to do. 


So 8 an example, in ſo degenerate an age, deſerves for 
the rarity, and, I was going to ſay, for the incredibility of it, the 
atteſtation of all that knew him, and conſidered his worth. Locke, 

20. To ſhift ; to paſs life not quite well, 

Every goldſmith, eager to engroſs to himſelf as much as he could, 
was content to pay high for it, rather than go without, Locke, 
Cloaths they muſt have; but if they ſpeak for this ſtuff, or that 
colour, they ſhould be ſure to go without it, 


Locke, 
21. To decline; to tend towards death or ruin, This 
ſenſe is only in the participles going and gone, 
He is far gone, and, truly, in my youth, 
I ſuffer'd much extremity for love, 
Very near this, Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
22. To be in party or deſign. | 
They with the vanquiſh'd prince and party go, 
And leave their temples empty to the toe, 8 Dryden. 


23. To eſcape. 


Timotheus himſelf ſell into the hands of Doſitheus and Soſipater, 
whom he beſought with much craft to let him go with his life. 
| . 1 2 Mac. xil. 24. 
24. To tend to any act. 
There be ſome women, Silvius, had they mark'd him 
In parcels as I did, would have gane near 
To fall in love with him. 
25. To be uttered. * 
His diſciples perſonally appeared among them, and aſcertained the 
report which had gane abroad concerning a life ſo full of miracles. 
Addiſon on the Chriſtian Religion. 
26. To be talked of; to be known. 
It has. che greateſt town in the iſland that goes under the name of 
Ano-Caprea, and is in ſeveral places covered with a very fruitful 


Shakeſp, As you like it. 


27. To paſs; to be received. 
; Becauſe a fellow of my acquaintance ſet forth herpraiſes in verſe, 
Iwill only repeat them, and ſpare my own tongue, fince ſhe goes for 

a woman, | | Sidney. 
And the man went among men for an old man in the days of 
Saul. | I Sa. xvii. 12. 
A kind imagination makes a bold man have vigour and enterprize 

in his air and motion : it ſtamps value upon his face, and tells the 
pee he is to go for ſo much, | Collier, 
lipping ſhould be finally ſtopped, and the money which remains 


ſhould go according to its true value. Lacke, 
28, 'To move by mechaniſm. | 
This Sure is decrepid, and the bell goeth for him. Bacon, 
locks will go as they are ſet ; but man, 55 
Irregular man's never conſtant, never certain. Otway. 
'Tis with our judgments as our watches, none 
Go juſt alike, yet each believes his own, ; Pope. 
294 To be in motion from whatever cauſe, | 
The weyward ſiſters, hand in hand, 
Poſters of the ſea and land, 
Thus do go about, about. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


Clipt and waſhed money goes about, when the entire and welghty 
lies hoarded up. Waller. 


30, To move in any direction. | 
Doctor, he is a curer of ſouls, and you a curer of bodies: if 
you ſhould fight, you go againſt the hair of your profeſſions, 


Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor, 
Shall the ſhadow go forward teu degrees, or go back ten degrees ? 


2 Kings, xx. 9. 
31. To flow; to paſs ; to have a courſe, 
The god J am, whoſe yellow water flows 
Around theſe fields, and fattens as it goes, 
Tyber my name. 
32. To have any tendency, 
Achenians, know 
Againſt right reaſon all your counſels ge 
This is not fair, nor profitable that, | | 
Nor t'other queition proper for debate, Dryden Perſ. 


33. To be in a ſtate of compact or partnerſhip, 
As a lion was beſtriding an ox that he had newly plucked down, 
a robber paſſing by cried out to him, half ſhares: you ſhould go 
your ſnip, ſays the lion, if you were not fo forward to be your own 
Carver. - Lange. 
There was a hunting match agreed upon betwixt a lion, an als, 

and a fox, and they were to go equal ſhares in the booty, 
eels ps, 
34+ To be regulated by any method; to proceed upon 

rinciples. 

r multitude beareth ſway, laws that ſhall tend to the pre- 
ſervation of that ſtate mult make common ſmaller offices to go by 


lot, for fear of ſtrife and diviſions likely to ariſe, Hooker. 
We are to go by another meaſure. Spratt. 
The principles I there wer? on, I ſee no reaſon to alter, ke, 


The reaſpns that they wwerr upon were very ſpecious and 3 | 


tley. 
To be regn ant. 
" K reat hellied women, 
That had not half a week to go. Shakeſp, Henry VIII. 
The fruit ſhe goes with, 
1 pray that it good time and life may find. Shakeſp, H. VIII. 
Of living cteatures ſome are a longer time in the wamb, and 
ſome ſhorter : women ge commonly nine months, the cow and the 
ewe about fix months. Bacon. 
Some do go with their young the ſixth part of a year, ar two over 
or under, that is, about ſix or nine weeks: and the whelps of theſe 
ſee not till twelve days. Ms 
And now with ſecond hopes ſhe goes, 
And calls Lucina to her throws. Milton, 
36. To paſs; not to remain. | 
She began to aſtlict him, and his ſtrength went 1 ; 
es, AVI. 19. 
When our merchants have brought them, if our — will 
not be enough, our money muſt go to pay for them, | ke, 
37. To paſs, or be looſed ; not to be retained, 
Then he lets me go, 
And, with his head over his ſhoulder turn'd, 
He ſeem'd to find his way without his eyes. Shake/. Hamlet, 
Let go the hand of that arch heretick, 


Shakeſp. K. John. 
38. To be expended, 

Scholars are cloſe and frugal of their words, and not wi to 
let any go for ornament, if they will not ſerve for uſe, Felton, 

39. To be in order of time or place. : 
We muſt enquire farther what is the connexion of that ſentence 
with thoſe that go before it, and thoſe which follow it. 
40. To reach or be extended to any degree. | 
Can another man perceive that I am conſcious of any thing, when 


Addiſon on Italy. 


Dryden's An, | 


Watts. 59 


44+ To 8 to be Ie to reach. 
| Whole fleſh; torn off by lumps, the rav'nous foe 

In morſels cut, to make it farther go. Tate's Juvenal. 

45. Fa have influence} to be of weight; to be of 
value. ; 


I had another reaſon to decline it, that ever uſes to go far with 
me upon all new inventions or experiments; which is that the beſt 
trial of them is by time, and obſerving whether they live or no. 


le. 
'Tis a rule that goes a great way in the government of a ſober 
man's life, not to ju, 4 ching to e that may be ſecured by in- 
duſtry, conſideration, or eircumſpection. L' Eftrange. 
Whatever appears againſt their prevailing vice goes for nothing, 
being either not applied, or Fand * libel and ſlander, Swift. 
46. 'To be rated one with another; to be conſidered with 


regard to greater or leſs worth, 
I think, as the world goes, he was a good ſort of man enough. 
* fp Arbuthnot. 

47+ To contribute; to conduce; to concur; to be an 
ingredient, 3 


e medicines which go to the ointments are ſo ſtrong, that, 
if they were uſed inwards, they would kill thoſe that uſe them, 

| Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
| More parts of the greater wheels go to the 3 part of their 
lines. | | anville's Scepſis. 
There goes a great many qualifications to the compleating this te- 
lation : there is no ſmall ſhare'of honour and conſcience and ſuffi- 
ciency required, Collier of Friendſhip. 
1 give the ſex their revenge, by laying together the many vieious 
characters that prevail in the male world, and ſhewing the different 
ingredients that go to the making up of ſuch different humours and 
conſtitutions. * e 
Something better and greater than high birth and quality muſt ge 

toward acquiring thoſe demonſtrations of publick eſteem and love. 


: Swift to Pope, 

48. To fall out, or terminate; to ſucceed, 

Your ſtrong poſſeſſion much more than your right, 
Or elſe it mult go wrong with you and me. Shakeſe K. Fohn, 
Howe'er the buſineſs goes, you have made fault 

I' ch' boldneſs of your ſpeech. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
I will fend to thy father, and they ſhall declare unto him how 
things go with thee. Tec. x. 8. 
In many armies, if the matter ſhould be tried by duel between 
two champions, the victory ſhall go on the one ſide; and yet, if it 
be tried by the groſs, it would go on the other ſide. Bacon, 
It has been the conſtant obſervation of all, that if a miniſter had 
a cauſe depending in the court, it was ten to one but it went againſt 
him. q outh, 
At the time of the prince's landing, the father, eaſily foreſecing 
how things would go, went overy like many others, to the 9855 
a ir. 
Whether the cauſe goes for me or againſt me, you muſt pay me 
the reward, pe : 5 Js ee, 2 
49. To be in any ſtate. This ſenſe is imperſonal. 
It ſhall go ill with him that is left in his tabernacle. „xx. 
He called his name Beriah, becauſe it went evil with his houſe. 


0 : 1 Chron. Vii. 23. 
50. To proceed in train or conſequence, 
How goes the night, boy? 
he moon is down: I have nat heard the clock ; 
And the goes down at twelve, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
I had hope, | 
When violence was ceaſed, and war on earth, 
All would have then goxe well. 
Duration in itſelf is to be conſidered as 
equal, uniform courſe, he. 


51. To Go about. To attempt; to endeavour ; to ſet 
one's ſelf to any buſineſs. 
O dear father, 
It is thy buſineſs that I go about. Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 
I loſt him ; but fo found, as well 1 ſaw 
He could not lofe himſelf, but Wert about 
His father's buſineſs. 


? Milton. 
going on in one conſtant, 


Aller. 


concurred only with them as they (aw them like to prevail in what 
they went about, | Clarendon. 
ome men, from a falſe perſuaſion that they cannot reform their 
lives, and root out their old vicious habits, never ſo much as attempt, 
endeavour, or go about it. X South, 
Either m 
by thoſe who peruſe it with attention and indifferency, or elſe I 
have writ mine ſo obſcurely that it is in vain to go abow! to _ * 
. e. 
They never go abt, as in former times, to hide or palliate their 
vices ; but expoſe them freely to view. Sweet. 
52. To Go gde. To err; to deviate from the right. 
If any man's wife go afide, and commit a treſpaſs „ im. 
um V. 12. 


myſelf? No man's knowledge here « ad 
o man's knowledge en 


book is plainly enough written to be rightly underſtood . 


- 


Which anſwer exceedingly united the vulgar minds to them, who 


53. To Go between, To interpoſe ; to moderate be- 


tween two. 
[ did go between them, as I ſaid z but more than that, he loved 


her ; for, indeed, he was mad for her. | Shakeſpeare. 
54+ To Go by, To paſs away unnoticed, 
Do not you come my tardineſs to chide, 
That laps'd in time and paſſion, lets go by : | 
Th? important acting of your dread command? Sh. Hamlet. 


do much the more our carver's excellent, 

Which lets go by ſome ſixteen years, and makes her 

As ſhe liv'd now. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale, 
What's that to us? The time goes by away. Shakeſpeare, 


85. Toa Go by, To find or get in the concluſion. 


In argument with men a woman ever 

Goes by the worſe, whatever be her cauſe, Milton. 

He's ſure to gy by the worſt that contends with an adverſary that 

is too mighty for him. © £' Eftrange. 

56. To Go by. To obſerve us a rule, 

'Tis not to be ſuppoſed, that by ſearching one can eee 

of the ſize and form of a ſtone and indeed the frequency of the 
fits, and violence of the ſymptoms, are a better rule to go by. 

Sharp's Surgery. 

57. To Go down, To be ſwallowed; to be received, 

not rejected. 

Nothing ſo ridiculous, nothing ſo impoſlible, 

whole with him for truth and earneſt. Eftrange. 

Fally will not eaſily go down in its own natural form with Arr. 

udges. ns 

f he be hungry, bread will go down, he, 

Miniſters are ſo wiſe to leave their proceedings to be accounted for 

by reaſoners at a diſtance, who *ften mould them into the ſyſtems 


but it goes down 
Pr 


that do not only go down very well in the coffechouſe, but are ſupplies 

for pamphlets in the preſent age. Swift, 
58. To Go in and out, To do the buſineſs of life, 

The Lord ſhall preſerve thy going out and thy coming in.” E. 


. To Go in and out, To be at liberty, 
He ſhall go in and out, and find paſture. Joh 


RE" 
60. To Go of To die; to go out of life; to decenſe, 
ol would the friends we miſs were ſafe arrived ; on 

5 , 


4 66, Yo 


| 70. he 


Go 10. intery, 
ſcornful exhortation. 

Gs to then, O thou far renowned ſon 

thew thy tamous might 


Gon. 


Gon. » 7 


63. To Go on, 


Whoſe valour I have turn'd into his poiſon, 
And prais'd ſo to daring, as he would 
Co on upon the Gods, 

To proceed, | 
He found it a great war to keep that peace, but was fain to go en 


63. To Go on, 
in his ſtory, 


He that deſires only that the work of God and religion ſhall go on, 
i» pleated with it, whoever is the inftrument, 125 
| have eſcaped many threats of ill fits by theſe motions : if they 


v on, the only poltice I have dealt with is wool from the belly of a 


- . tat ſheep, 


"To look upon the ſoul as going on from ſtrength to ſtrength, to con- 
aer that he is to ſhine — * with new acceſſions of glory, and 
brighten to all eternity, is agreeable, Addi 
0 on Chearfully in the glorious courſe you have onus 


is the moſt eſſectual remedy in on rags tf, 
luccelsfully, not fo 
en the expeCtoration goes on on er, 3 Diet, 


% 


the diſeaſe 4 but w 


becauſe it ſometimes ſuppreſleth it. 

* We handled (ome abuſe GT the late management, 

and in convenient time ſhall go ox with the reſt, 

"When 9 had found that deſign 1 we ſhould not have 

if nlive a management of it, 

Gigs writs in fo diminutive a manner, with ſuch tre- 

quent blots and ipterlineations, that they are hardly able to go on 

without perpetual heſitations, or extraordinary expletives. 
I wiſh you health to go 0 with that noble work. 


RB 
'To revolt; to betake himſelf to ano- 


64. Ta Go over, 


ther part 0 
In in 


the) geber. 


ower, which, according te the old maxim, w 
ow gone over to money, 
65. To Go out, 


You need not have pr 


ls n 


et than J. 


The care of a ſtate, 

to make an 

rhaps the who 
The morning, as miſtaken, turns about z 

And all her early tires again go u. 

Let the acquaintance be d 

o than be ſmothered, 

My blood runs cold, my heart forgets 
life itſelf goes out at thy diſpleaſure, 
And at her felt approach and 

Art after art goes out, and all is 


67. To Go through, To pert 


chymiſt's fire, 
an hour, 


And 


cute. 


Finding Pyroc les eve 
life, he was as deſitou 


\ 


Ge 6 G0 *. 
, Thi pal 


expreſſes 
"This is 0 


to-day goes aw 


| Of great Apollo; 


In medicine, 


0% te, go 76, thou art 

t me be clear of thee, 

My favour is not bought with words 
(Cs tv z you'll teach your tot K 
*. / Deluſion ; artifice; circumvention; 


reach, 


Except an apprentice is 
Ivo you the go 4 


with neglect, 
* 
Co-Cant, 1. J. [ 


and give 


Children a 


Which they puſh fo 


(ec, to kee 


When members 


Make vte of ſuch machine 
Goav. .. [xad, Saxo 
Which oxen are drive 
Olt in his harden'd hand a 
Cob. , @. [from the no 
1. Jo prick or drive with the ge 
cite ; to ſtimulate; to inſtigate ; to drive ſor. 


2. Jo in 
Ward. 
1 
Is that temptat 1 
Jo fin Mow 


Goaded with molt (harp 
Which lay mee manners by, 
"Uhe ve of your own virtues. 

O! all that breathes the v 
I velight, is goud 


Stung wi 


A 


the bounds 


As at the M1 
Part eutd their h 


With ou wheels, 
Ang the flope fun 
Ho againt the d 


Pacing wward the viher 


GoB 


2. The ſtarting 


GOA 


j and yet, by theſe I ſee; 

$6 great a 4 K. is cheaply bought, 
Tn this manner he wort 
life, but one that returned to his abode, 


61. To Go of. To depart from a poſt, 


'The (ge of, nl cha 
Will not go & 


3 
. when ſrom the goal they ſtart, 
youthful charioteers with keaving heart 
Ruth to the race! 


Th ſe; the end to which a deſign tends. 
* du Levi cy! a i hls eye, which dire@ hich in kl 
which he firſt eſtabliſhes, and then con- 
trives the means, which will naturally conduct him to his end. 

Each individual ſeeks a ſeveral 
But heav'n's great view is one, and that the whole. 
So man, who here ſeems principal alone, 
Perhaps acts ſecond to ſome ſphere unknown; 
Touches ſome wheel, or verges to ſome 
"Tis but a part we ſee, and not a whole 


4. It is ſometimes impr 
GOAR, 2. J. | goror, 
cloth to ſtrengthen it, 
GOAT. 1. J. [ 
animal that ſee 


Shaheſp. Macbeth, 
off, not like a man that departed out of Dryden's Virgil. 


e from you to ſtan 
until they hear you ſpeak, 
o make attack, 


d. t has always the 
Shak, Hen, IV. 2 beautiful defigns 


GOD. 2. /. [xov, Saxon, which-likewiſe gone Fn 
The ſame word paſſes in both ſenſes Oni Fa 
hay, variations through all the Teuto 

8. ö 


1. The Supreme Being. 


Ged is a ſpirit, and they that worſhip hi | 
ſpirit and in truth. fd Him muſt worſhi 


Ben Jonſen's Catiline, 


rly written for goal, or jail. 
] Any edging ſewed upon 


Zar, Saxon and Scotiſh.] 


ms a middle ſpecies between deer and All the churches of God are united into Lg ber, Mackes 


cipline and government, by virtue whereof the l unity of af, 
in them all, i rech 
The Supreme Being, whom we call God, is neceſſary, ſelſ. aud 
eternal, immenſe, omnipotent, omniſcient, and beg 40 
therefore alſo a being who is and ought to be eftee 


oly. 
2. A falſe ; an idol, Grew: Cy 


He that facrificeth unto any god ſave unto the 
be utterly deſtroyed, CEOs the Lord onl 


bat, and ſlips of yew, Shakeſp. Macbeth. 

ops care not for your goat-fed Jove, 
leſt qnes ; we ate better farre, 

You may draw _ boys 

mills upon goats, eagles, 

he little'bexe that rock 

The ſwan whoſe borrow 

Are grac'd with li 


riding and playing with their paper- 
Cope 3 P 

'd the mighty Jove, 

'd ſhape conceal'd his love, 
ght; the nurſing goar's repaid 
and duty raiy'd the pious maid, 


. [ goat and beard; barba capri. A 


GoA'rCHAFER, . J. An inſect; a kind of beetle. 


_ 


GoA'TBEARD. . 


Goa'ryrno, . / 
tender, ] One w 
Is not thilk ſame goathe 

That fits on yonder bank, 
Whoſe ſtraying herd th 
Among the buſhes rank ? 
They firlt gave the goatberd 
and his ſervant chaced the kid 
Goa'TMARJORAM. 4. 
GoA'T8MILK, 
perly two words, 
Aſter the fever and ſuc 
goatſmilk may be neceffa 
Goa'TMILKER, . / 
ſo called from ſucki 
(GoaT's Rue, u. J. 
Con, Rue has ther 
the Italians eat it 


ar and hynd, Saxon, a feeder or 


3. Any perſon or thing deified or too muc 
yment is to tend goats, c 


Who 

e change of religion, men "ny es yr aging 
'onfider the principles as the ice of thoſe to whom 

ſo much conſider the princip N Ae 


emſelf doth ſhroud 
as uſed to follow, 


Spenſer's Paſtorals, 


good contentment, and the marquis 


To Gb. v. a. [from the noun.] To deify; 


o upon any expedition. divine honours, 


cked me: there are other men fitter to 


. The ſame with Goa rsBEARD. 
eſpeare's Henry 1 


Go mr, To be extinguiſhed [ goat and mil.] T his is more pro- 
10 ont, 0 extingu . 

Think 'ſt thou the fiery fever will go owe, 
With titles blown from adulation ? 


Spirit of wine burned till it go our of itfel 


h like accidents are diminiſhed, aſſes and 
Wiſeman's Surgery. 


[ goat and miller.] A kind of owl 


[ galega.) A plant, 


of being a great alexipharmick and 
raw and boiled; with us it is of no 


. ¶ goat and ſhin, 
'd two gef, wit 
With water one, and 
Goa'rs-THORN, . 
Goa'TISH, adj, 
rankneſs ; luſt, 
An admirable evaſion of 

lition on the change of 

he laſt is notorious for its 

beard of that lecherous anima i 


r Gos, 8 [gobe, French.) A mall 
Do'ſt think I have ſo little 


GO'BBET. . / 
ns can be ſwall 


Gp b. x. J [god and child.] A term of f 


Shakeſpeare's Henry v. relation; one for whom one became f 


f, will burn no mote, 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
ht to be as conſtant ay the 
ion and if it goes owt for 


tiſm, and promiſed to ſee educated as a C 
Go'DDAUGHTER, 2. /. [god and daughter,] A 9 

whom one became ſponſor in i A my 
iritual relation, 


Dryden's Aurengaebe, O'DDESS 2. . [from god. ] A female divinity, 


ecently buried, and the flame rather go 


ls. 
Collier of Friendſvip, Goa TSKIN, . 


} her hands divine ; 
one with ſable wine, 


J. ¶ goat and thory, 
Reſembling a goat in any 


My vow was earthy, thou a heav'nly love, Shateſpean, 


Pope's Duneiad, 
orm throughly ; to exe- 


a whoremaſter, man, to lay his goatiſþ 
Shakeſp. King Lear. 
ti/h ſmell, and tufts not un} 


More againſt Atheiſm, 
quantity. A low 


through with that kind of 


ry Way able to go 
r his own to enter into it, 


$ for his ſake as fo 


If you can av well go the 
I will think you have not loſt 
Kings ought not to ſutfer th 
ſolution and direction, as if it 
ter back into their own hands, 
He much feared the earl of Antri 
enviigh to go Haug With ſuch an un 
The amazing difficulty and great 
terrify than intorm him, 
luch a talk, as he deſpairy 
The powers in Germany are 
through their you of the expence, 
68, Jo Go throw 

1 tell thee that it is abſolutel 
thou ſhouldeſt go 70, vwgh this 


When the daughter of upiter preſented herſelf 
A goddeſſes, ſhe was diſtinguithed b 

u 
g6 with the ſtatute laws of that land, 
all your time there, hen 
vir council to go /browgh with 
depended on them, but take the mat. 


Bacon, 
m had not ſteadineſs of mind 


deln of his account will rather 
and keep him from ſetting heartil 


| Go'pDE88-LIKE, adj, [ podg: and lile.] Refemblin 
Wit as to part with ſuch a geb of deſs, s leo . 9 " 


Lebe, French.] A mouthful 
owed at once, 

Therewith ſhe ſpew'd, out of he 
fl poiſen, horrible and black, 


A maid amidit them godde/i-like appear'd, Pope's bd 
Go'vraTHER, 2. // [god and father.) The ſponſor u 


the font, 
He had a fon by her, and the king did him the honour us to , 
e to his child. Bacon's Henry Vl 
-onfirmation, a profitable uſage of the church, tranſcribe) fun 
the apoſtles, conſilts in the child's undertaking in his own nune 
the baptiſmal vow; and, that he may more ſolemnly enter this dll. 
ation, bringing ſome godfather with him, not now, as in baptiſn, u 
is procurator, | | 
Go'pasAD. x. /. [from 4 | 
I, Godſhip z deity; divinity ; divine nature, It ij ub 
both of idols and of the true God. 


orrowing —— licy art thou grown great, | 
rough, heart, Shakeſp, H. VI. 
prick it on a prong of 
Sandys's ravels, 


obbets of thy mother's 
y necellary tor the common flicing it into little g 
'd with fleſh, and wine, 
gth, and ſnoring in hi 
bets from his maw, 
wine and cruddled gore confus'd. 


. [from the n 


ion 1 have gone upon | 
enſes of this word ore 
neral notion is motion or » 


len be 


We ſay, the words that go 
ay and to- mo 


C 


ome, come, 


rough thoſe papers, 
very indiſtinet: its ge- 
iagteſſion. It common! 

ace, in oppoſition to come, 
en in figurative expreſſions, 
before and that come after: 


To Gon Y. & oun.] 'To ſwallow at a 


Be con 
Your low-laid ſon our gedbead will uplift. Shakyþ, Cid, 
Down comes a kits powdering upon them, and gebbets up both Of heav'n's high-ſcated top, th' imperial throne 
Of godbead, lix'd for ever tirm and ure, 


gober, to ſwallow I old The filial pow'r arriv'd. Milton't Paradiſe 1 


tumult and noiſe. 
pon the acorns, t 
oat along with them. 
barn great ſtore z 


take the right courſe, A 


So the returning year be bleſt. Prin 
2. A deity in perſon; a god or goddeſs, 

Were your godbeads to borrow of men, men would forfaketht 
8. i 


hat they ge up 


The nymphs and native godbead' yet unknown. | Dryd, An 
Golpuxss. adj, [from ged.] Without ſenſe of duyto 
God: atheiſtical wicked; irreligious; impious 

Ol theſe two ſorts of men, both godleſs, the one has utterly # 


knowledge of God, and the other ſtudies how to perſuade themle 
that there js no ſuch thing to be known, lan 


h to cards they run. 


gobble.) One that devo 
J One that tran. 


inſtructed how to adi Go'.nn rwer 


upon occalion, his 


ilterate and varniſh, 
malter may be charged 


and cart,] A machine 
re incloſed to teach 


rward without 
Young children, who are try'd i 
their ſteps from lliding, 

eg grow ſtrovger, 


pune inſtrument 


J. [ go and between, 


_ monly in an ill ſenſe, 
u came in to me, 
lay I mall be with! 


"Shakeſpeare Mer 


Rebellious. 
them to walk, and 


danger of falling. ry Wives of Windſor. 
4 | 


Him his r. country ſent, 
wl, or cup, that 


Their beſt 
Gobrikx. adj. [god and like.) Divine; reſet 
divinity ; ſupremely excellent. | 


Go'at gw, 1. /. 
ets tor a diſh of wood. 


And th p d mild. Mia 
geblete with a che nd thus the god/ike angels anſwer'd m 


Enjoy the preſent hour, adjourn the 
Gon ix. 1. / Fren 

retained; writing 
ſome derive from the G 


lfe and Kobli is 


How beſt the mighty 
Of Saviour to mankind, and which way firſt Miu 
Publith his god/ike office now mature. 04 lent 
That prince thall be ſo wiſe and godlike, as, by ene 
of liberty, to ſecure protection and encouragement to the 
induſtry of mank ind. | | ieee 
Go'DLING. 4. J. [from ged.] A little divinity; 
nutive god. 
Thy puny god/ings of inferior race | 
Whoſe fads — are content wich braſs, Dig. Js 
Go'pLINEss, 5. /; [from godly, ] 
Piety to . cited by 
2, 22 obſervation of all the duties pref | 
reiigion, — 
Views and god!ine/s of life are required at the hands of ele 
niſter of God. | 
Go'pLy. adj. [from god. 
1. Pious towards God. and li 
1 that we may hereafter live a godly, righteous 


2. Good; righteous ; religious. 


1 0 
Lord, ſor th god! for the faithful fi * 
Mares of — en, * 


Guelph and Gibelline, 


rty were terrified h 
with the name oft 4 vg = 


Welſh, and much o 


likewiſe have ! 
Goboli, from whic 
1. An evil ſpirit 


. Af 0 
Weh Meaſure thoſe factions. 


J. As wel! that eα wel! 


, French, a 
of the race, ] 
1. The landmark fer 


marked out to which 


Dryden. 
long pole, ſet up to mark 


up to bound a race Angels and miniſters of 


Re thou a (pirit of 


or blaſts trom hell! 


Art thou that tra 
Always, whilit he 


ful ap thenlions in 


be Paradife Lot. 


Nis upward beam 


GOD 
His fon was Elfinel, who 


The wicked gobbelines in bloody feld: 


But Eltant was of mot renowned 
Who of all cryſtal did Panthea batld, ns | 


Go, charge my god/ins that they grind their 1 Senſe, 


— 22 ns; ſhorten up their ſine wn 
ith aged cramps, $ ſdeare | 
Mean time the village rouzes up the fre, 5 J Temp, 

While well atteſted, and as well believ'd, 

Heard ſolemn goes the gel ſtory round, 


On] 
nick d. 


P linz 
Cod above | Jus, i. 10. 
Deal between thee and me. 5. 


ame Chrif 


End wt 
* = to . boys are we to the gods, l. 9, 
ey kill us for their ſport, Shake , 
Strong gad of arms, whoſe iron ſceptre 5 mY King Ly, | 
The freezing North, and H perborean ſeas, 
And Scythian colds, and Thracia' Winter coaſt, 


Where ſtand thy ſteeds, and thou art honour'g moſt, þ 


1 Han 
end is deſtruction, whoſe god is their bell honour, 
* 0 of 216 
I am not Licio, : | Phil 
But one that ſcorns to live in this diſguiſe, 
For ſuch a one as leaves a gentleman, 
And makes a god of ſuch a cullion. Salben 


do exalt io 


8 This laſt old man, 
Lov'd me above the meaſure of a father; 


Nay, godded me, indeed. Shakeſpeare! c 


Pirityt 
ponſor at 


Hear, nature, hear; dear oddeſs, hear a father! x 
A woman I forſwore 3 but 1 will prove, 7 
Thou being a godde/s, I forſwore not thee ; 


long have waited in the temple nigh, 
Built to the gracious goddeſs Clemency ; 8 
But rev'rence thou the pow'r, * Dryden's Full, 
From his ſeat the godds/+ born aroſe, 
And thus undaunted ſpoke, Dryden't fall 


a 
y hergraceful — New 


. Addi 
Modeſty with-held the goddeſ' train, Pope's 445 


Then female voices from the ſhore 1 heard; 


tent 


At the holy mount 


So may thy godbead be confeſt, 


; Shateſpeart's Tina 
Adoring firſt the gex/us of the place, 


That godlefe crew Ae 


For faults not his, for guilt and crimes 
f godleſs men, and of rebellious times, 


amillus, into baniſhment, 2 


Thus Adam his illuſtrious gueſt beſought, 


Muſing and much revolving in his breaſt, 
work he might begin 


Commer T 


GOL 


y a real infuſed ſanity. Pearſon. 
Piouſly ; righteouſly. By analogy it 


_ the repetition of the ſyllable is 


be godlily, but 


1 St. Paul teacheth, that every one that will live godly 
muſt ſuffer perſecution. voter. 


GopLYHEAD: x. /. [from godly.] Goodneſs ; righte- 
A 5 0 


] crave your godlybead to "_— 


8 „nork xx. 7 od and mother.] A woman who 
0 


has undertaken ſponſion in 


rital _ from ged.] The rank or character o 
6003 ivinity. | 


, deity; N 
a god Lone largely on this theme, 


„ils and dales their ged/ bps came. Prior. 
! 45 PE” [god and. ſan.] One for whom one has 
1 nſor at the font. 


i ather's bn ſeek your life? 
He TN nb ry 2 | Edgar ? Shake} peare. 

OWARKD. 4 lf. To Godward is toward God. Oo we 
Go # Hac Arethuſa tenus, for Hactenus Arethuſa. 

* 4 ſuch truſt have we through Chrilt to Godward. . Cor. 
Cobwir. 1. J [39D, 000, and para, an animal, ] A 
ar delicacy. 

Nor ortelans nor godwirs crown his board. 


Go'oYBLD- 
Go'pY18ELD» 
uſed, 


Cowley, 
adv. | corrupted from Gad. held or pro- 
| tect.] A term of thanks, Now not 


Herein I _— yang b 
ould bid godyeld us for your pains, 
o = us for 3 5 e Macbeth, 
Gon, adj. [xolep, Saxon.] Yellow. An old word. 

a In March at the furtheſt, 5 ſeaſon or wet, 
oo roots ſo well choſen let ſkilful go ſet; 
The gocler and younger, the better I love; 
Well gutted and pared, the better they prove, 
Cook. ./ [from go.] | 
1. One that goes: A runner, 
L woul ae ee in Africk both together, 
Myſelf by wit a needle, that I might Fax 
The goer back. hakeſpeare's Cymbeline, 
Such a m 
jeht be a copy to theſe younger times; 
_— bl 0 well, Ar. now demonſtrate them 
But goers backward. Shakeſp. All's well that ends well. 
Nothing could hurt either of us ſo much as the intervening 
effcious impertinence of thoſe goers between us, who in England 
pretend to intimacies with you, and in Ireland to intimacies with 
Pope to Swift, 
of walking 


Tufſer, 


F' walker; one that has a gait or manner 
good or bad, 
The earl was ſo far from being a good dancer, that he was no 


- oraceſul oer. Watton, 
3+ The foot. Obſolete. | 
; A double raantle, caſt | 
A'thwart his ſhoulders, his faire goers grac 
With fitted ſhoes. 5 
J Coccl f. v. 2. To look aſquint. 
Loflam's all over with diſgrace, 
To be (een by her in ſuch a place, | 
Which made him hang his head, and ſcoul, | 
And wink and gogg/e like an owl. Hudibras, 
Nor fighs, nor groans, nor gogg/ing eyes did want. Dryden. 
Golf- zr Eb. adj, [ycegl egen, Saxon. Squint- 
eyed; not looking ſtrait. 
They are deformed, unnatural, or lame; and very unſeemly to 
look upon, except to men that be gogg/e-eyed themſelves. Aſcham, 
Co. 1. /. [from go.] N ü ; 
1. The act of walking. 
1 When nobles are their taylors tutors, 
No hereticks burnt, but wenches ſuitors, 
Thea comes the time, who lives to ſee' t, 
That gring ſhall be us'd with feet, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
2, Pregnancy, 
The time of death has a far greater latitude than that of our 
birth; molt women coming, according to their reckoning, within 


Chapman, 


the compaſs of a fortnight; that is, the twentieth part of their 
gg. | Grew's Coſmol, Sacra. 
3 Departure, | 


Thy going is not lonely with thee goes 
5 Thy kabel, him to ſo low thou art bound. 
VLA. #./, The ſame with CYMaTiun. 


In a cornice the gol, or cymatium of the corona, the coping, the 
modillions or deatelli, make a noble ſhow. pectator. 


OLD, . /, gold, Saxon; golud, riches, Welſh, It is 
called gud in our Engliſh tongue, either of geel, as 
Sealiger ſays, which is in Dutch to ſhine : 'or of another 
ich word, which is gellen, and ſignifies in Latin 
valere, in Engliſh to be of price or value; hence 
cometh their ordinary word gelt, for money. 
Peacham on Drawing.) 
I, Call is the heavieſt, the moſt denſe, the moſt ſimple, 
the moſt ductile, and moſt fixed of all bodies, not to 
injured either by air or fire, and ſeeming incor- 
niptible, It is ſoluble by means of ſea-ſalt; but is 
ured by no other ſalt, Gold is frequently found 
mye, and very rarely in a ſtate of ore. Pure Gold 
8 ſo fixed, that Boerhaave informs us of an ounce of 
it ſet in the eye of a glaſs furnace for two months, 
without loſing a ſingle grain. Hill on Foſſils. 
By hath theſe natures : greatneſs of weight, cloſeneſs of parts, 
don, pliantneſs or ſoftneſs, immunity from ruft, and the colour 


ure of yellow, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
ck Buckingham, now do 1 ply the touch, OY 

w. 0 . if thou be current gold indeed. Shakeſp. Rich, 111. 
dk fg lay this is geld, and that a ſilver goblet, only by the 


ures and colours repreſented to the eye by the pencil. 


Milton, 


ke, 
Hed gold fraught veſſel which mad tempeſts beat, : 
a. MY y make to his retreat. Oryd. Tyran. Love. 
or me, the gold of France did not ſedu 
1 did 47 as a motive 5 oh 
er ty what I intended. Shakeſp. Henry V. 
G that fo ſtoutly had reſiſted me, A 
"ap thy geld, if thou hatt any gold; 
vb * wy : tit with an hundred blows. Shak. Henry VI. 
X or any thing pleaſing or valuable. So 
Wong the ancients A Lee 


Nr aureos educit in aft gy rl wa ef rar 
A lad 1 a bawcock, and a heart of , 
of life, an imp of fame. - 1 Henry V. 

. [myagram.) A plant. a] 

eapation f. 8. 1. [ { and beat.) One whoſe oc- 
(2 3 beat or oliate gold to gild other matter. 
A ad dr for their own t ſake, they are wont 


holy in this world, in relation to all | 


coined gold; and that the mint-maſters are wont to alloy with 
copper or ſilver, to make the coin more Riff, and leſs ſubj 
d by attrition, . Boyle. 


1 | 

Go'LpBzATER's Skin. u. ſ. The inteſtinum rectum of 
an ox, which goldbeaters lay between the leaves of 
their metal while they beat it, whereby the membrane 
is reduced thin, and made fit to apply to cuts or ſmall 


freſh wounds, as is now the common practice. Quincy. 
When your gillyflowers blow, if they break the pod, open it 

with a penknife at each diviſion, as low as the flower has burſt it, 
and bind it about with a narrow flip of goldbeater's Min, which 
moiiten with your tongye, and it will ſtick together. Mortimer, 

Go'.DBOUND, adj. [gold and bound. ] Encompaſſed 
with gold, 


| Thy air, 
Thou other go/dbound brow is like the firſt. 
GolLD EN. adj, [from gold.] 


1. Made of gold; conſiſting of * 
O would to God that the incluſive verge 
Of golden metal, that muſt round my brow, 
Were red hot ſteel to ſear me to the brain. Shakeſp. Rich, III. 
Nine royal knights in equal rank ſucceed, 
Each warrior mounted on a fiery ſteed, 
In golden armour glorious to behold; | 
The rivets of their arms were nail'd with gold. 
2. Shining; bright; ſplendid; reſplendent. 
So ſweet a kiſs the golden ſun gives not | 
To thoſe freſh morning drops upon the roſe; 
Nor ſhines the filver moon one half ſo bright 
Through the tranſparent boſom of the deep. Shakeſpeare. 
"Tis better to be lowly born 
Than wear a go/den ſorrow. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Heaven's go/den winged herald late he ſaw 
To a poor Galilean virgin ſent. Craſhaw. 
Dryden. 


Shakeſp. Macheth. 


Dryden. 


To her hard yoke you muſt hereafter bow, 
Howe'er ſhe ſhines all golden to you now. 
And ſee the guardian angels of the good, 
Reclining ſoft on many a golden cloud, 
3. Yellow; of the colour of gold. 


Rowe. 


its fleſh of a yellow colour, 
4. Excellent; valuable, 


I have bought 

Golden opinions from all ſort of people, 
Which would be worn now in their neweſt gloſs, 
Not caſt aſide ſo ſoon, Shakeſpeare's Macheth, 
That verſe which they commonly call golden, has two ſubſtantives 

and two adjectives, with a verb betwixt them to keep the 5 - 
ryaen. 
Thence ariſes that golden rule of dealing with others as we would 
have others deal with us, | Watts's Logick. 
5. Happy; reſembling the age of gold. 
Many young gentlemen flock to him every day, and fleet the time 
careleſly, as they did in the golden world. e Uh 


Golo Saxifrage. u. /. [chryſoplenium.] An her 
3 adv, | from golden.) Delightfully; ſplen- 
didly. | 
My brother Jacques he keeps at ſchool, and report ſpeaks golden 
of his profit. V : g Shake — As on tide 2 
'Go'LDFINCH. 2. / [zolbpinc, Saxon. ] A ſinging bird, 
ſo named from his golden colour. This is called in 
1 a proud taylor. | ; 
inging birds they have linnets, go/dfinches, ruddocks, Canary- 
birds, blackbirds, een and 3 l i — 
A goldjinch there I ſaw, with gaudy pride 
Of painted plumes that hopp'd from fide to ſide. Dryden. 
GGo'L,DFINDER. 2. J. [gold and find.) One who finds 
_ A term ludicrouſly applied to thoſe that empty 
Jakes. ö | | 
His ing if fate that he might fill, 
He ſuck'd his vittels through a quill; 
Untouch'd it paſs'd between his grinders, 


Mortimer, 


Or't had been happy for go/dfinders. Swift. 
Go'L,DHAMMER, 2. . A kind of bird, Dig. 
Go'LpiNG, 4. J. A ſort of apple. Dif, 


Go'LDNEY, 1. J. A ſort fiſh, ocherwiſo called Gil:- 


head. | Di8. 
Go'LDPLEASURE, 2. / An herb. 8 Die. 
Go'Lps1zE. . /. A glue of a golden colour; glue uſed 
by gilders. | | 
The gum of ivy is good to pat into your go/d/ffze, and other 
colours. Peacham on Drawing, 
Go'LDsMITH. 1. J. [xolb and pnut, Saxon. ] 
1, One who manufactures gold, 


Neither chain nor go/d/mith came to me. Shakeſpeare. 


| 2+ A banker; one who keeps money for others 1n his 


hands. 5 ; 


The gol/d/mith or ſcrivener, who takes all your fortune to diſpoſe 


of, when he has beforehand reſolved to break the following day, does 
ſurely deſerve the gallows. 


| Swift. 
Go'LDYLOCKS, #./f. [coma aurea, Latin] A plant. 
GoLL, 1. J. [corrupted, as Skinner thinks, from pal or 


pol, whence pealdan, to handle or manage.) Hands; 
paws; claws. Uſed in contempt, and obſolete, 
They ſet hands, and Mopſa put her golden gv/ls among them; 
and blind fortune, that ſaw not the colour of them, gave her the 
pre- eminence. Sidney, 
Gonk. . J. The black greaſe of a cart- wheel. Bailey, 
GOMPHO'SIS. u. /. A particular form of articulation, 
CGompbheſis is the connexion of a tooth to its ſocket, Wiſeman. 
GO'NDOLA. n. . [gondole, French, ] A boat much 
uſed in Venice; a {mall boat. 
; He ſaw did ſwim 
Along the ſhore, as ſwift as glance of eye, 
A little gondelay, bedecked trim 
With boughs and arbours woven cunningl 


yer. 
In a gondola were ſeen together fle 


1 $ 
Lorenzo and his amorous Jeſſica. 


Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
As with gondolas and men, his 


Good excellence the duke of Venice 

Sails out, and gives the gulph a 11 
GonvoL1'ss, 2 [from gondola, 

that rows a gondola, 
our fair daughter, | 
Franſported with no worſe nor better guard, 

But with a knave of hire, a gondolier, 

To the groſs claſps of a laſcivious Moor. Shake 
Gon. part. preter. [from go. See To Go. 
1. Advanced; forward in progreſs, 

1 have known ſheep cured of the rot, when they have not been 
far gone with it, only by being put into broomlands, Mortimer, 

he obſeryator is much the briſker of the two, and, I think, farther 
gone of late in lyes and impudence than his Preſbyterian brother. Swift. 


2. Ruined; undone. : . 
He muſt know 'tis none 0 om nor my ſiſter; we are 
p a hateſpeare's Winter's Tale. 


gone elle. ; | 
I'll tell the ſtory of my life, * 


Prior. 


] A boatman; one 


are's Othello, 


3. Paſt 


And the particular accidents goxe by, 
Since 1 came to this iſle. 
4. Loſt; departed. 
When her maſters ſaw that the hope of their gains was gore, they 


ban get, yet they ſcruple not to employ 
1 


to be 


Gelden rufleting hath a gold coloured coat under a ruſſet hair, and | 


Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 


Speech it confined ch the living, and imparted to only thoſe t 
are in preſence, and is tranſient and gore. _ Halder · 
5. Dead; departed from life. 5 

I mourn Adonis dead and gore. Oldham, 
A dog, that has his noſe held in the vapour, loſes all figns of 
lifez but carried into the air, or thrown into a lake, recovers, if 


not quite gone. Addiſon on Italy. 
Go'nrFALoK. J #. J. [ gonfanon, French; gunfana, Iſland- 
Go'nranon, | ick, from guns, a battle, and fan, a 


flag. Mr, Lye.) An enſign; a ſtandard. 
Ten thouſand thouſand enfigns high advanc'd, 
Standards and gonfalons, twixt van and rear, 
Stream in the air. Milton. 
GonokRnog'a. 1. . v,. and pi. ] A morbid running 
of venereal hurts. 


Rauty mummy or ſtone mummy grows on the tops of high rocks: 
they powder and boil it in milk, and then give it to ſtop gonorrhocar. 
f Mood ward on 


GOOD. adj. comp. better, ſuperl. 5%. god, Saxon; 
goed, Dutch. 
1. Having, either 
ſuch phyſical qualities as are expected or deſired. Not 
bad; not ill. x 
God ſaw every thing that he had made, and behold it was 
very good. 75 | | Gen. i. 31. 
An univerſe of death ! which God by curſe 


Created evil; for evil only good. Milton. 
| Reſolv d 


From an ill cauſe to draw a effect. Dryden: Fables. 
Notwithſtanding this criticiſm the verſes were geol. Spectator. 
A man is no more to be praiſed upon this account, than becauſe 


he has a regular pulſe and a good digeſtion. Addiſon. 
| Ah! ne'er ſo dire a thirſt of glory boaſt, 
Nor in the critick let the man be lot! 
Good nature and good ſenſe mult ever joinz 
To err is human, to forgive, divine. Pape. 


2. Proper; fit; convenient; right; not wrong. 
Amongſt a man's peers a man ſhall be ſure of familiarity, and 
therefore it is good a little to keep ſtate: amongſt a man's inferiors 


one (hall be ſure of reverence, and therefore it is good a little to be 
familiar. Bacon. 


If you think good, give Martius leave. . 
It was a good time to comply with the importunity of the gentle- 
men of Suſſex. a Clarendon. 
3- Conducive to happineſs, 
It is not good that the man ſhould be alone. 
We may as well pretend to obtain the good which we want with- 
out God's aſſiſtance, as to know what is good for us without his 
direction. Smalridge's Sermons. 
4. Uncorrupted; undamaged. 
He alſo b 
for nuts, that would laſt good for his cating a whole year. 
5. Wholeſome; ſalubrious. 
A man firſt builds a country ſeat, 
Ihen finds the walls not good to eat. 
6. Medicinal; ſalutary. KID 
The water of Nilus is ſweeeter than other waters in taſte, and it 
is excellent good for the ſtone and hypochonariack 8 
| Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 


„which 


Lecke. 


Prior. 


7. Pleaſant to the taſte. | i 

Eat thou honey, becauſe it is good; and the agen 

is ſweet. 2 rov. 

Of herbs and plants ſome are good to eat raw; as lettuce, endive, 

and purllane. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
8. Comprnes ; full. | 


The Proteſtant ſubjects of the abbey make up a | geog third of its 
Þ # U 


people. iſon on Italy. 
9. Uſeful; valuable, | | 

All quality, that is good for any thing, is originally founded upon 
merit. 

We diſcipline betimes thoſe other creatures we would make uſetul 
and good for ſomewhat, F ke. 

10. Sound; not falſe; not fallacious. 

He is reſolved now to ſhew how flight the propoſitions were which 

Luther let go for good. : Atterbury. 
11. Legal; valid; rightly claimed or held. 

According to military cuſtom the place was goed, and the lieu- 
tenant of the colonel's company might well pretend to the next vacant 
captainſhip in the ſame regiment. | Molten. 

12. Confirmed; atteſted; valid.. 
Ha! am I ſure ſhe's wrong'd? Perhaps 'tis malice! 
Slave, make it clear, make good your accuſation. Smith, 


13. With as preceding. It has a kind of negative or 
inverted ſenſe; as good as, no better than. 
Therefore ſprang there even of one, and him as good as dead, fo 
many as the ſtars of the ſky in multitude, leb. xi. 
14. With as preceding. No worſe. 
He ſharply reproved them as men of no courage, which, being 
many times as good as jn poſſeſſion of the victory, had molt cowardly 
turned their backs upon their enemies, Knolles, 
The maſter will be as good as his word, for his own bufineſs, 
L' Eftrange. 
15, Well qualified; not deficient. 
If they had held their royalties by that title, either there muſt 
have been but one ſovereign over them all, or elſe every father of a 
family had been as good a prince, and had as good a claim to 
royalty as theſe. ke. 
16, Skilful; ready; dexterous. | 


Flatter him it may, I confeſs; as thoſe are generally good at 


flattering who are good for nothing elſe. South, 
f make my way where - e er I ſee my foe; AG 
But you, my lord, are good at a retreat. Duden. 


17. Happy; proſperous. 
Behold how good and how pleaſant it is for brethren to dwell 
together in unity. Eſ. exxxili. 1. 
Many good morrows to my noble lord! 
— Good morrow, Cateſby, you are early ſtirring, Shakeſpeare. 
Good een, neighboursz | 

Good e'en to you all, good een to you all. Shakeſp, Coriolanus. 
At my window bid good morrow. Milton. 
Good morrow, Portius! let us once embrace, Addiſon. 

18, Honourable. EIS 1 LS 
They caſt to get themſelves a name, 
Regardleſs whether good or evil fame, | Milton, 

Silence, the knave's repute, the whore's good name, 

The only honour of the wiſhing dame, ope. 


19. Cheerful; Bays Joined with any words expreſling 
temper of mind. 


— 


vietneſs improves into cheerfulneſs, enough to make me juſt ſo 
good humoured as to wiſh that world well. Pope. 


20, Conſiderable; not ſmall though not very great. 


A good while ago God made choice that the Gentiles by my 
mouth ſhould hear the word. Act, xv. 7. 
The plant, having a great ſtalk and tops doth prey upon the graſs a 
' good way about, by drawing the juice of the earth "A it, acons 
Myrtle and pomegranate, if they be planted though a good ſpace 
one from the other, will meet. Peacham on 888 
The king had provided a good fleet, and a body of three thouſand 
* to be — , F eee 
e may ſuppoſe a great many de of littleneſs and lightneſs 
in theſe earthy reicles, fo as 2 might float in the ait 
a good while, like exhalations, before they fell down. Burnet. 
They held a good ſhare of civil and military employments turing 
W 


caught Paul and Silas, As, xvi. 19. | 


the whole time of the uſurpation. - 
21. Elegant; 


- 
. 


nerally or for any particular end, 


Gen. li. 18. | 


XXIV. 13. 


Collier on Envy. © 


They may be of good comfort, and ever go cheerfully about their 
own affairs, | | 2 Mac. xi. 26. 


red away plumbs, that would have rotted in a week, 
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31, In Goon bie. . Not too faſt. | 
Tn good time, replies another, you have heard them diſpute 


GOO 


1, Elegant; decent; delicate: with breeding. 

"0 If the crltick has publiſhed nothing but rules and obſervations in 
criticiſm, 1 then conſider whether there be a rage and elegance 
in his thoughts and worde, clearneſs and delicacy in his remarks, 

wit and goes breeding in his talllety. Addiſon's Guardian. 
Mankind have been forced to invent a kind of artificial humanity, 
which js what we expreſs by the word good-breeding. 1ddiſon. 
'Thoſe among them, who return into their ſeveral countries, are 
ſure to be followed and imitated as the greateſt patterns of wit and 
good bv _ F Swift, 

22, Real; fſerions; not feigned, | : 

Love not in good earneſt, nor no farther In ſport neither, than with 
ſaſety of a pure bluſh thou may'ſt in honour come off again. SHH. 

23. Kich; of credit; able to fulfil engagements. | 

Antonio is a good man: my meaning, in ſaying that he is a good 
man, is to have you underſtand me that he is ſufficient. Shaksſpeare, 

24. Having moral qualities, ſuch as are wiſhed; vir- 


tuous; pious; religious; applied both to perſons and 


actions. Not bad; not evil. 
| For a good man ſome would even dare to die. Rom. v. 7+ 
The woman hath wrought a good work upon me. Mart. 
All _— works on me, 10 | 
Good or not good, ingraft my merit, theſe | 
Shall e and for theſe my death ſhall pay. Milton, 
What rewar 
Awaits the good, the reſt what puniſhments Milton. 
Ihe onl * of li Wu 
In a dark age, againſt example good, 
Axaluſt allurement, . Milton, 
Such follow him, as (hall be regiſtred 
Part good, part bad, of bad the larger ſeroll, Milton. 
Graut the bad what happineſs they would, 
One they mult want, which ie to paſs for od. Pope. 


Why drew Marſeilles! good biſhop purer reath, 


When Nature ſicken'd, and each gale was death? Pope, 
Such was Roſcommon, not more learn'd than gerd, 
With manners gen'rous as his noble blood, Pope. 


No farther intercourſe with Heav'n had he, 

But left good 1 5 to mo of low degree. 
„Kind; folt; benevolent. ws 
25 Matters being fo turned in her, that where at firft liking her 
manners did breed good will, now goed will became the chief e le 
of liking her manners, Sidhey. 
Glory to God in the higheſt, and on earth peace and good will 
towards men. Luke ii. 14. 


Harte. 


Without good nature man is but a better kind of vermin, Bacon. 
Here we are lov'd, and there we love; 
Good nature now and paſſion ttrive 
Which of the two ſhould be above, 
And laws unto the other give, 0 


„Pig no wonder if that which aflords fo little 33 God, hat 
no more T. will for men. | cay of Piety, 
hen you ſhall ſee him, fir, to die for pity, 
„were ſuch a things 'twould fo deceive the world, 
„would make the people think you were good natur'd. Denham, 
To teach him betimes to love and be ur natured to others, is to 
lay early the true foundation of an honelt man. cle. 
Good ſenſe and good nature are never leparated, though the igno- 
rant world has thought otherwiſe, ryden. 
Aﬀability, mildneſs, tenderneſs, and « word which I would fain 
bring back to Its original ſignification of virtue, 1 mean good nature, 
are of daily uſe. ryden, 
This doftrine of God's good will towards men, this command 
of men's proportlonable good will to one another, is not this the 
very body und ſubſtance, this the very ſpirit aud life of our Saviour's 
whole inftitution? Spratt, 
It Was hls greateſt pleafure to ſpread his healing wings over ever 
place, and to make every one ſenſible of his good will to mankind, Cat, 
How could you chide the young good natur'd prince, 
And drive him from you with ſo ſtern an air, Addiſon's Cato, 
26, Favourable; loving. 
But the men were very good unto us, and we were not hurt, 
1 Sam, XIV. 15. 
Truly God Is good to Iſrael, even to ſuch as are of a ou heart, 
: 7. Krill. 1. 
You have gend remembrance of us always, deſiring greatly to ſee 
Us, as we allo to fee you, 1 of iii. 6. 


This idea mult necellarily be adequate, being referred to nothing | 


elſe but itfelt, nor made by any other original but the good liking 


and will of him that firſt made this combination, gee, 

27. Companionable; ſociable; merry, Often uſed 
ironica * ER 

Though he did not draw the good fellows to him by drinking, yet 

he eat well, | Clarendon. 


Not being permitted to drink without eating, will prevent the- 
cuttom of having the cup often at hi. nofez a dangerous beginning 
and preparation to good tellowlhip, Locke, 

It way well known, that Sir Roger Lad been a good fellow, in 
his youth, ; Arbuthnot, 

28, It is ſometimes uſed as an epithet of (light contempt, 
implying a kind of negative virtue or bare freedom 
from ill, | 

My good man, ax far wu oy as am from giving him cauſe, 

Shakeſpeare's Merry 1 of Windſor. 
Ns had left the geod man at home, and brought away her 

A lant. a 
29. In a ludicrous ſenſe. 

As for all other good women that love to do but Uitle work, how 
handfome It is to loulte themſelves in the tunthine, they that have 
been but a while in Ireland can well witneſs, Spenſer, 


zo. Hearty; earneſt; not dubious, 
He, that ſaw the time fit tor the delivery he intended, called unto 

us to follow him, which we both, bound by oath, and willing by 
£044 will, obeyed, Sidney, 
he goo will of the nation to the preſent war has been fince but 


too much experienced by the ſucceſſes that have attended it, Temple, 
Good will, the laid, my want of rrengih lupplics z 
And diligence ſhall give what age devies. Iyden's Fables. 


againit a vacuum in the {chools, Culicr on Human Reaſon, 

32. {» Goop /orb, Really; ſeriouſly. 
What, muſt 1 hold a candle to my (hames? 
They iu themſelves, good forth are too too light, Shakeſpeare. 
31. Goon [To mate, | o keep; to maintain; not to 
give up; not to abandon, 

| Ther died upon the place all the chieftains, all mating good the 

fight without any ground given, Bacon's Henry VII. 

He torced them to retire in ſpite of thelr Uragoons, which were 

aced there to water good their retreat, Clarendon, 

Since we claim @ proper intereſt above others in the pre-eminent 

vights of the houthold of tan, then to wate good that claim, we 


are vhliged above others to conform to the proper manners and virtues 
at below to this houthold, Spratt, 
He without tear a dan war purſues ; 
As honour made him tirit the danger chuſe, 
$0 fill he water it good on virtue's feore, Dryden. 
344+ Goo [To ,] To confirm; to eftabliſh, 
| farther will maintain 
Richard Il. 


Upon Nis bad lite ts wude all this = $ 

To mate god this explication of the article, it will be neceſſary 
ts prove that the church, which our Saviour founded and the apoſtles 
gathered, was tv receive a conſtant and perpetual accefſion. Pearſon, 


Theſ> propoſitions I hall endeavour to wate govt, = Smatridge, 
$5. Goop * .] To perform, 
While the fo far extends her 
She waters but gore the iſe of dar dice, Walter, 


36, Coo (e mate. } To ſupply, 


Addifon's Spectater. | 


xv Achad being has ſomewhat peculiar to itſelf, to make good 
in e what it wants in another. L' Eftrange. 
GooD. . 7 f bo 
1. That which phyſically contributes 0 wap; — 
nefitz advantage; the contrary to evil or miery, 

1 A the —_ means no good to us. Shakeſp. Titus Andron. 

Let me play the lion too: 1 will roar, that 1 will do any man's 
heart good to hear me. Shakeſp. Midſummer Night's Dream. 

He way'd indifferently 'twixt them, doing neither good nor harm. 


Love with fear the only God, 
Merciful over all his works, with good 
Still overcoming evil. ; 
God is alſo in fleep, and dreams adviſe, 
Which he hath ſent propitious, ſome great good 


Milton. | 


Preſaging. Milton. 
Nature in man's heart, her laws doth ny Dan 
Preſcribing truth to wit, and good to will, ales. 


The leſſening or eſcaping of evil is to be reckoned under the notion 
of good: the ſeſſenint or loſs of good. is to be reckoned wo Fong 
notion of evil, 3 5 

This caution will have alſo this good in it, that it will put them 
upon conſidering, and teach them the neceſſity of mm 
than they do. oC * 

Good is what is apt to cauſe or increaſe pleaſure, or diminil 
pain in us; or elſe to procure or preſerve us in the polleſſion of any 
other good, or abſence of any evil. Locke, 

Refuſe to leave thy deſtin'd charge too ſoon, 

And for the church's good defer thy own, Prier, 
Works may have more wit than does them good, 

As bodies perith through exceſs of blood, N ; I of 

A thirſt after truth, and a defire of good, are principles which till 


act with a great and univerſal force, Rogers, 
2, Proſperity; advancement. 
If he had employ'd 
Thoſe excellent gifts of fortune and of nature N 
Unto the good, not ruin of the ſtate. Ben Jorſon's Catiline, 


3. Farneſt; not jeſt, 
The good woman never died after this, till ſhe came to die for 

good and all, L' Eftrange. 

4. Moral qualities, ſuch as are deſireable; virtue; 


3 piety; the contrary to wickedneſs. 

part from evil, and do good, F/. xxxiv. 14, 
Not only carnal good from evil does not juſtify; but no good, no 
not a purpoſed good, can make evil good, olyday. 

O ſons, like one of us is Man become, 
To know both good and evil, ſince his taſte 

Ot that defended fruit, but let him boaſt 

His knowledge of good loſt, and evil got, 
Happier had it ſuffic'd him to have known 
Good by itſelf, and evil not at all, Milton, 

Rasen of all good, wherein conſiſts 

Woman's domeſtick honour, and chief 3 Milton, 
By good, I queſtion not but good, morally ſo called bomum ho- 
neflum, ought, chiefly at leaft, to be underſtood; and that the good 
ot protit or pleaſure the bonum utile, or jucundum, hardly come into 


any account here, South, 
Nor holds this earth a more deſerving knight 
For virtue, valour, and for noble blood, | 
Truth, honour, all that is compriz'd in goed, Dryden. 


5. Goop placed after had, with ar, ſeems a ſubſtantive; 
but the expreſſion, is, I think, vicious; and good is 
rather an adjective W e or it may be 
conſidered as adverbial. See Goop, adv. 

The pilot muſt intend ſome port before he ſteers his courſe, or he 
had at good leave his vellel to the direction of the winds, and the 
government of the waves. South, 

Without good nature and gratitude, ,men had as good live in a 
wilderneſs as in a ſoclety. L' Fftrange. 

Goop, adv, 

1. Well; not Ill; not amiſs. 

2. A; Goob. No worſe, 

Was I to have never parted from thy fide, 
As good have grown there [till a lifeleſs rib, Milton. 

Says the cuckow to the hawk, Had you not as good have been 
eating worms now as pigeons? L' Eftrange. 

Goob. interjetion, Well! right! It is ſometimes uſed 
ironically, 

Goop-conDriTIONED. adj, Without ill qualities or 

ſymptoms, Uſed both of things and perſons, but not 

elegantly, 

No ſurgeon dilates an abſceſs of any kind by injections, when the 
pus is good-conditioneds  Gharp's Surgery, 
Goob now. interjeftion. 

1. In good time; a la bonne henre, A gentle exclama- 
tion of intreaty. It is now a low word. | 

Good-now, fit down, and tell me, he that knows, g 
Why this ſame watch? Shakeſpeare's Hamlet, 

2. A ſoft exclamation of wonder. 

Good-noxw, good-now, how your devotions jump with mine! Drygd. 

Goo'v1.1Ns$8, 1. /. [from goodly.) Beauty; grace; 
elegance, 


She ſung this ſong with a voice no leſs beautiful to his ears, than 
her Poe was full of harmony to his eyes, Sidney, 
=: 


ie ſtatelinets of houſes, the gecdlingſ of trees, when we be- 
hold them, delighteth the eye, a . Hooker. 


Gou'd LY. adj, | from good. ] 
1. 3 ; — K ; ſplendid, Now little 
in uſe. 
A prinoe of a good/y aſpect, and the more good!y by a grave ma- 


Jeity, wherewith his mind did deck his outward graces, Sidney. 
A good! city is this Antium. Shateſp, Coriclanus, 
: *atience and forrow ſtrove 
Which ſhould expreſs her gedit: you have ſeen 
Sunſhine and rain at once. Her miles and tears 
Were like a wetter May. Shakyp. King Lear, 


| Here from yracious Englarid have I offer? 
Of good!y thouſands. Shateſp. Macbeth, 
Rebekah took gvod'ſy raiment of her eldeſt fon Eſau, and put 
them upon Jacob, Gen, xxvii. 15, 
There was not among the children of Iſrael a good/ier perſon 
than he. | 1 Saw, ix. 2, 

Both yonger then they were of Mature more; 
And all their formes, much geedller then before. 

He had not made them any recompence for their goodly houſes 
aud olive gardens, deſtroyed in the former wars, Keen. 

The good(igft man of men fince born 
His fons, the (aireſt of her daughters Eve, Milton. 

Of the fourth Edward was his noble ſong 
Fierce, grodly, valiant, beautiful, and young. Waller, 
Not long unce walking in the ficld, 
My nurfe and I, we there beheld 
A goedly fruit, which, tempting me, 
I would have pluck'd. 
8 =_ full o ornament is all 1 view 
n all its parts! and ſeems as beautiful as new: 
O grdly order'd work ! O power divine! 
Ot thee 1 am, and what I am is thine } 

His eldeſt born, a goedly youth to view, 
Excell'd the reſt in ſhape and outward ſhew 
Fair, tall, his limbs with due proportion joia'd, 
But of a heavy, dull, degen'rate mind. ©@s—Dryden's Fables, 

2. N (rolling) afeRedly turgid, 
ound ns a globe, and liquer'd everychink, 
Good(y and great he ſails behind his link, 


Waller. 


Dryden, 


Dryden. 


* Happy ; defireable ; gay, 


hakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 


Cha man, 1 


| 


| 


Go 


England was a peaceable ki nd but late 
mild and goodly government of the Cena 1 hund c the 
We have many goodly days to ſee, Shakeſpeare', RY 


Goo Buſs adv, Excellently. Obſolete, 

ere Alma, like a virgin quee j 

Doth fourth in all beauy excellent "py 
And to her gueſts doth bounteous ban ; 

' Attempered good!y well for health and rde. 8 
Goo'pLYKooD, 2. J. [from gondy.] Grace: Woche, 
Obſolete. ; 

But mote thy goodlyhood forgive it me, 

To meet which of the gods I ſhall thee name, 


Goo'pMAN. 2. J [goed and man.] Ware, 
1. A light appellation of civility: generally iron; aa 


w now, what's the matter? part. 
— With you, goodman boy, if you pleaſe : come, Ing 


. . ke * a 
2. A ruſtick term of compliment; gaffer. 77. King Las 
Nays hear | oy” good man delver. Shakeſp, 
7 = r : e 3 mn to labour warn, fla 
nd gild the thatch of goodman Hodge's b , 
Old goodman Dobſon of the Haan en of, 
Remembers he the trees has ſeen. $ 
Goos. n.: [from god; Defrle quilt e 
mojal or phyſical; kindneſs; favour, 
for any thing he loved greatneſs, it was be f 
might nde his goodneſs, F Sora _ i 
There is in all things an 3 or defire, whereby they "9, 
to ſomething which they may be; all which perfeQionz Ine 
under the general name of goodneſs, ror, 
All goodneſs * 
Is poiſon to thy ſtomach, | 
Yes, that goodre 
6 Of gleaning all the land's wealth into one, 
Into your own hands, cardinal, by extortion; 
The goodneſs of your intercepted packets 
You writ to the pope againſt the King; your g:odve; 
Since you provoke me, ſhall be moſt notorious, 
There's no goodneſs in thy face, Shak. Ant, and (| 
There is a general, or natural goodneſs in creatures, ws 
ſpecial or moral goodneſs. Pb 
The goodneſs of every thing is meaſured by its end and uf by 
that's the belt thing which ſerves the beſt end and purpoſe, ' _ 


* 


% 


All made very particular relations of the ſtrength of the ow 
"= excellent diſcipline that was obſerved in it, and the dai 
the men. 


No body can ſay that tobacco of the ſame goodneſs is 3 


ſpect of itſelf: one pound of the ſame goodneſs will never 
or a pound and a quarter of the ſame goodneſs, | el 


Goops. 2. / [from good.] 
1. Moveables in a houſe. 
I. bat giv'ſt to ſuch a gueſt 

As my poor ſelfe, of all thy goods the beſt, 

2. Perſonal or moveable eſtate. 
That a writ be ſu'd againſt you, 

To forfeit all your goods, lands, tenements, 

Caſtles, and whatſoever, wo Heryy vl. 

This hinders nothing the proceedings of the civil cours, wich 
reſpect the temporal puniſhment upon body and goods, Ih, 

3. Wares; freight; merchandiſe. 

Her majeſty, when the goods of our Engliſh merchants were u. 
tached by the duke of Alva, arreſted likewiſe the goods of the Lay 
Dutch here in England, Raleigh's If 

Salee, that ſcorn'd all pow'r and laws of men, 
Goods with their owners hurrying to their den, Wil, 
Goo'py. 1. J. ee. from good wwife.] Aloy tern 
of civility uſed to mean perſons. 
Soſt, goody ſheep, then ſaid the fox, not ſo; | 
Unto the king ſo rath you may not go. Hablert' Jul. 
Swarm'd on a rotten ſtick the bees I ſpy'd, 
Which erſt I ſaw when goody Dobſon dy d. Gay'r Paſir, 
Plain goody would no longer down 
"Twas madam in her grogram gown. 


Goo'pysH1r. . /. [from goody.] 
goody. Ludicrous, 

The more ſhame for her goody/hip, 

To give ſo near a friend the flip. Hadibru, 
GOOSE. . /. plural geeſe. voy, Saxon; get, Dutch; 

gawe, Erſe, ſing, gewey, plural. 

1. A large waterfowl proverbially noted, I know wt 
why, tor fooliſhneſs. 

Thou cream-faced lo 
Where got'ſt thou that goo/e look? 
Since 1 pluckt gecſe, play'd truant, and whipt top, | knew 
what *twas to be beaten till lately. Sul can. 
Birds moſt eaſy to be drawn are waterfowl ; as the gooſe and [vile 
Peacham on Draw 
Nor watchful doxp, nor the more wakeful geeſe, 

Diaurb with nightly noiſe the ſacred peace, Dy. 

2. A taylor's ſmoothing iron. | 

Come in, tailor: here you may roaſt your gooſe. Shit 
Go'osE BERRY. 1 [ gooſe and Berry, becauſe eaten vith 

young geeſe as ſauce, ] A berry and tree. The 
cies are, 1. The common gooſeberry, 2. 
large manured gooſeberry. 3. The red hairy got. 
berry. 4. Ihe large white Dutch gooſeberry. f. 
The large amber gooſeberry. 6. The large dan 
gooſeberry. 7. The large red gooſeberry. . 
yellow-leaved gooſeberry, 9. The ſtriped-leal 
gooſeberry. | Mill, 
Auguſt has upon his arm a baſket of all manner of ripe unt? 
pears, plums, apples, gooſeberries, ; Tuches 
Upon a goe/eberry buſh a ſnail I found; 

For always ſnails near ſweetelt fruit abound, 6p 
Goose ar. . , [from guſe and cap.} A Glly perſow 
Go'ostrooT. . / du any ild orach. 
Goos GRASS. u. /. Clivers; an herb. wh 

: Cage, or wild tanſy, is a weed that ſtrong clays 2 
ect to. 

GORBELLY. . J [from gon, dung, and ll, av 
ing to Skinner and Junius. It may perhaps come p 
ger, Welſh, beyond, too much; or, as ſeems le 
more likely, may be contracted from gem, 15 
man's belly, the belly of a glutton.] A big Pune! 
a ſelling belly. A term of repronch for a fat mb. 

Gonne. adj, [from gorbelly.] Fat; bighelie 
haring ſrelling Fun Ulene“ Mo 1. 4g 

ang ye, gorbel/ied knaves, are | ne Y. 

I nn ll were here, mY Shateſp- * 

Goxp, . / An inſtrument of gaming, as apfe 

Beaumont and Fletcher. Mee 


Coupna, 


| Swi 
The quality of 


Beaumont 4 


Let vultures gripe thy guts 3 for gords and Fulham holds. 


4 
4 
: 


| 


GORE. *. 7. [8one, Saxon 3 4%. Welſh, 
matter. 
1. Blood effuſed from the body. 


A grief! A 
From which forth gulh's a ſtreum of ge? blood thick, 


A imp a deep ſapguine dy d the graffy run. 


bef.VIn, 1 


Shakeſp, M 


Thy dry bones can reach at nothing now, but Cr — 2 


* That all her goodly garment ftain'd around, 7 


Apo? 


Co 


imes the youth unhappy bote | 
8 2 güde — Dryden: An, 
d or congealed. 
The bloody fact 


Anotber's 
Glutting his 


2. Blood clotte 


Will be aveng'd; though here thou ſee —_— 
1 i d ſt and ' . I 7 # 
Rolling in beard and knotted tres food 
Stiff with his gere, and all his wounds ran blood, 
7 GoR E. Vs as [zebenuan, Saxon. ] 
o ſtab ; to plerce. 
* Oh, let no noble eye profane a tear 
For me, if I be gor'd with Mowbray 
No weaker lion's by a ſtronger ſlain 
Nor from his larger tu the foreſt boar 
Commiſſion takes his brother ſwine to gore. 
For arms his men long pikes and jav'lins bore, 


Denham. 


Tate's uv. 


And poles with poiated ſteel their foes in battle gore, Dryd. 
'To pierce with a horn. | 2 
2. 10 me tols'd, ſome gor*d, ſome trampling down he kill'd, 
bing Dryden, 
idly butting, feigns 
uur cd gor G in every knotty trunk. Thomſon's Spring. 
GORGE. . , [gorges French. ] N 
The throat; the Iwallgw. — ; 
* There were dirds alſo made ſo finely, that they did not only de- 


4 with their figures, but the hearing with their ſongs, 
eb the eh inſtruments did make their gorge deliver, S idney, 
* dnow how abhorred in my imagination it is! my gorge riſes at 

m_— | hakeſpeare's Hamlet, 
* delicate tenderneſs will find itſelf abuſed, begin to heave the 
4 Jiſreliſh and abhor the Moor, Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
at which is gorged or ſwallowed. Not in uſe. 
e And all the way, moſt like a brutiſh beaſt, 
He ſpewed up his gorge, that all did him deteſt. Spenſer, 


GE, v. v. | gorger, French. | : 

1 up to the throat; to glut; to ſatiate, 

J. Being with his preſence glutted, gorg'd, and full. 

He that makes his generation 85 

his appetite. 
ys eich 2 2e thy wed dag * ln 238 
they will not gorge the lion either with nonſenſe or 
1 defire (hat ey georg 2 


Shakeſp. 


—_ would his flaughter'd army now have lain 
On Africk's ſands, wp tot with their wounds, 
To the wolves an vultures of Numidia. Addi. Cato. 
Ant, gorg*d with fleſh, and wine, and blood, 
| Lay fretcht at length, and ſnoring in his den. Addi ſon. 
3. To ſwallow : As, the fiſh has gorged the hook, 
Col rb. adj. [from gorge. ] Having a gorge or throat. 
Look up a height, the ſhrill gorg'd lark fo far | 
Cannot be ſeen or heard. Shakeſpeare, 
GORGEOUS. adj. | gorgias, old French. Skirner. ] 
Fine; ſplendid ; glittering in various colours; ſhowy ; 
Na ificent. L | 
0, that deceit ſhould dwell 1 Ro 
Jn fuch a gorgeous palace | Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 
As full of ſpirit as the month of May, 
And gorgeous as the ſun at Midſummer. Shakeſp. Hen. IV. 
Ve bad them look upon themſelves and upon their enemies, them- 
ſelves dreadful, their enemies gorgeors and brave. Hayw. 
The gorgeors Eaſt, with richeſt hand, 
Pours on her kings barbaric pearl and Jour Milton, 
With gorgeous wings, the marks of ſov'reign ſway, 
The two contending princes make their way. Dryd. Virgil. 
Cos v. adv. [from gorgeous, ] Splendidly ; mag- 
nificently ; finely. 5 
The duke, one ſolemn day, gorgeoufly clad in a ſuit all over ſpread 
vith diamonds, loſt one of them of good value. | Witton, 
Go'xorousNuss. 7. /. [from gorgeous. ] Splendour; 
magnificence; ſhow. : 
Goxcer. 1. J. [from gorge.] The piece of armour 
that defends the throat. | 
He with a palſy fumbling on his gorget, 
Shakes in and out the rivet. Shateſp. Troilus and Cy cſida. 
Ve did oftentimes ſpend the night in the church alone praying, his 


Kkealpiece, gorget, and gauntlets lying by him. nolles. 
Ste how his gorget peers above his gowny \ 
To tell the people in what danger he was. Ben Jon ſon. 
About his neck a threefold gorge, F 
As rough as trebled leathern target. Hudibrat. 


Go'xcon, nf, [y 
of which the fight 
thing ugly or horrid. 
Gorgons and hydras, and chymeras dire. 
Why did'ſt thou not encounter man for man, 
And try the virtue of that gorgax face 3 
To ſtare me into ſtature. Dryden. 


CORMAND, x. . [gourmand, French.] A greedy 
eater; a ravenous luxurious feeder. | 

To Coin E. v. #. [from gormand.] To eat 
greedily ; to feed ravenouſly. 
MANIA ER. 2. fo from the verb.] A voracious 
. | 
or, v. /. [xopp, Saxon. ] Furz; a thick prickly 
ſhrub that Me *. "wn in Winter, 

Cogr. adj. [from gore. 

1. Covered with congealed blood, 


When two boars with rankling malice met, 


] A monſter with ſnaky hairs, 
turned beholders to ſtone ; any 


Their gory ſides the freſh wounds fiercely fret. Spenſer . 
| Why do'it thou ſhake thy gory locks at me? 
| u can'ſt not ſay I did it. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


2, Woody; murtherous; fatal. Not in uſe. 
he obligation of our blood forbids 
00 A gory emulation 'twixt us twain. Shak, Froil. and Creſſ. 
dan aw K. 1. / ef goofe, and papoc, a hawk.] 
a large kind. 


A hawk of 


Cokin Oy gooſe. 
LA young gooſe; 

hy do you go nodding and wa ling ſo like à tool, as if 3% 

eofing. Lb 

gelingt to ſtick together, 

Swift, 

EL. N. 


Thus may the , 
y the g:ſpe/ to the riſing ſun 
All (pread, and floutuly Where it tirit begun. 
wiring Chen 
Une, tilt as 


Waller: 
whereof Scripture treateth ate conditionate, re- 
' the goſpel offers him, as Lord and Saviour z the 
4 Weil as the latter, being the condition of ſeripture- election, 


uments of rel 


who, gion. This word in Shakeſptare, in 
" alone I have found it, is uſed, thongh' ſo ve- 


detable in uſelf, wich ſome degree of irony ; I ſup- 


Paradiſe Loft. 


F 


's ſpear, Shakeſps R. II. 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. | 


*. 


Milton. | 


Fairfax, 
* 


H 7 pel, or God's or good tidings; | 
e 


and t E rejeQin » » * . . 
| ung, or not receiving him thus, the condition of the 
tan treprobation, | 1 ; Hammond, | 
of the, * © $000 Chriſtian animated and cheered by a ſtedtaſt belief 
; D;, Pomiſesof the goſpel ! Bentley: 
Fe ItY; theology. 
o 0 8 0 * , 2 
PI. v. x. from the noun.] To ſill with ſen- 


| | from popery, 


1 


3 


2 — 8 


N 


Cov. 
goſpellers, who had long been held in 
Are you ſo goſpell'd oy 


To pray for this good man, and for his iſſue, 
Whoſe heavy hand hath bow'd you to the grave? 


poſe from the 
contempt, 


Shakeſp. 
[from go/pe/.] A name of the fol- 
who firſt attempted a reformation 
Siren them by the Papiſts in reproach, 
eſſing to follow and preach only the 


Go'seBLLkR, 715 
lowers of Wickl 
from their pro 


Theſe geſpellert have had their golden days, 


Have troden down our holy Roman faith.  Rowe's N. Shore. 
Go's8AMER. 4. / [g/ipizm, low Latin.] The down of 


plants; the long white cobwebs which fly in the air 


in calm ſunny weather, eſpecially about the time of 
Autumn. : Hanmer. 
A lover may beſtride the goſſamer, 
That idles in the wanton Summer air, | 
And yet not fall, ſo light is vanity. Shakeſp, Rom. and Juliet. 
Four nimble gnats the horſes were, 
Their harneſſes of geſſamere. Drayton's Nymphid. 
Ms _ 440 wy flits no more, 
or halcyons baſk on the ſhort ſunny ſhore, Dryd. Vireil. 
GO'SSI " affinir 


P. u. .. [from xod and oyb, relation, affinity, 
oanon.]- | 
1. One who anſwers for the child in baptiſm, 
Go to a gyip's feaſt and gaude with me, 
After ſo long grief ſuch nativity. Shakeſpeare. 
At the chriſtening of George duke of Clarence, who was born in 
the caſtle of Dublin, he made both the carl of Kildare and the earl 
of Ormond his gps. ? Davies on Ireland, 
2. A tippling companion. 
ud ſometimes lurk 1 in a gr bowl, 
In very likeneſs of a roaſted crab, | 
And when ſhe drinks againſt her lips I bob. Shakeſp. 
3. One who runs about tattling like women at a lying-in. 
Io do the office of a neighbour, 


And be a 8h at his labour, Hudibras. 
"Tis ſung in ev'ry ſtreet, i 
The common chat of gofſips when they meet. Dryden, 


To Golss rr. v. # [from the noun. ] 
1. To chat; to prate; to be merry. 
Go to a goſlip's feaſt and gaude with me. 
— With all my heart, III ge at this feaſt, 
His mother was a votreſs of my order, 
And, in the ſpiced Indian air by night, | 
Full often hath ſhe gyipr by my fide, ere gag 
The market and exchange mutt be left to their own ways of talking: 
and eefipings not be robbed of their ancient privilege. Locke, 


Shakeſpeare. | 


He gives himſelf up to an idle g2/ipirg converſations Law. 
2. To be a pot - companion. | | 
Nor met with fortune, other than at feaſt, _ 
Full warm of blood, of mirth of gy/ping. Shak. X. John. 


Go'ss1PRED. 2. J. [gbr y, from g.] 

red or compaternity, by the canon law, is a ſpiritual affinity; 

and the' juror, that was goſlip to either of the parties, might, in for- 

mer times, have been challenged as not indifferent, avies, 

Gols TIN G. 2. / [rubia.] An herb. Ainſworth. 
Gor. pret. [from the verb get.] 0 : 
Titus Lartius writes, they fought together; but Aufidius got off. 


If you have ſtrength Achilles“ arms to bear, 
Though foul Therfites got thee, thou ſhalt be = 
Lov'd and eſteem'd. Dryden's Juvenal. 
Theſe regions and this realm my wars have got; a 
This mournful empire is the loſer's lot. ryd. Innocence. 
When they began to reaſon about the means how the ſga go? thi- 
ther, and away b:ck again, there they were preſently in the dark. 
Wodward's Natural Hiſtory. 
Gor. part. paſſ df get. 
Solyman commented them for their valour in their evil haps, in 
a plot ſo well by them laid, more than he did the victory of others 
got dy good fortune, not grounded upon any good reaſon. A'nc/les, 
A gentle perſuaſion in reaſoning, when the firſt point of ſubmiſſion 
to your will is got, wilt molt times do. cle. 
if he behaves himſelf ſo when he depends on us for his daily 
bread, can any man ſay what he will do when he is go? above the 
WO , 


Thou wert from Ætna's burning entrails torn, 


Got by fierce whirlwinds, and in thunder borne Pope. 
Go'rTEN. part, paſſ of get. 1 
Wiſdom cannot be gorten for gold. 2 xxvili. 15. 
Few of them, when they are gotten into an „apply their 
thoughts to the execution of it. emple. 
GouD. 1. /. Woad: a plant. f Di#. 


Gove, 1. /. A mow. 5 Taſer. 
To Govsg. wv. n, To mow; to put in a gove, goff, or 
mow. An old word. 1 
Load ſafe, carry home, follow time being fair, 
Gove juſt in the barn, it is out of deſpair. 


| Tuer. 


1. To rule as a chief magiſtrate, 


than the governed; as a malady in a vital part is more incurable than 
in an external, 
Slaves to our paſſions we become, and then 

It grows impoſſible to govern men. 


2. To regulate ; to influence; to direct. 


hands, and though ſuch turbulent and naughty ſpirits as you are, 
govern all things in times of peace. hs | 
The chief point, which he is to carry always in his eye, and by 

which he is to govern all his counſcls, deſigns, and actions. 
Atterbury. 


.3. To manage; to reſtrain, 
. Go as ſhe's deſperate; govern her, Shak. K. Lear. 
4. [In grammar.) To have force with regard to ſyntax : 
as, amb governs the accuſative caſe, | 
Liſten, children, unto me, 
And let this your leſſon be, 
In our language evermore 
ords that 8 go before. Manger's French Gram, 
, To pilot ; to regulate the motions of a ſhip. 
7 Go'vsrN. v. 2. 'To keep ſuperiority ; to behave 
with haughtineſs. 
By that rule, 
Your wicked atoms may he working now 
To give bad counſel, that you ſtill may govern. = Dryden, 
Go'vexnants adj. [from govern.] Submiſſive to au- 
chority; ſubje& to rule; obedient; manageable. 
The flexibleneſs of the former part of a man's age, not yet Jon 
; to be headſtrong, makes it more governad/e and ſafes Locle. 
-Go'veRNANCE. 2. / from govern |, 
1. Government; rule; management. ; 
ö dnathan took the governanre upon him at that time, and roſe up 
inſtead of his Dede, Jod- j 1 Mac. ix. 31. 
2. Coritroul, as that of a guardian. 
Me he knew not, neither his own ill, 
„Till through wiſe handling, and fair governance, 
I him recurted to a better will, = 
What! ſhall king Heury be a pupil full, 
Under the ſurly Glotter's governance F 
Behaviour; manners, Obſolete. 


— 


— 


S$—_ OOO 


Slakeſp. Haar VI. 
3. 


| Go'vzr 


Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. | 6 


Arbuthnot's John Bull. 


To GOVERN. v. a. [gouverner, French; guberno, Latin. 


This inconvenience is more hard to be redreſſed in the governor 
Spenſer on Ireland. 


I am at preſent againſt war, though it puts the power into my 


Davenant. | 


Spenſer. | 


He likeſt is to fall into miſchance 
That is regardleſs of his governance. | 
NANT. #. /. ¶ gouvernante, French.] A lady 
who has the care of young girls of quality, The 
8 more uſual and proper word 1s 8 - 

O'VERNESS. u. /. | gouwvernereſſe, old French, from pove. 
1. A female inveſted with authority, n i: 

The moon, the governeſs of floods, | 

Pale in her anger, waſhes all the air, 

That rheumatiek diſeaſes do abound, 

2. A tutoreſs 
ladies. 


Spenſer's Mciopot. 


paſs « | Shakeſpeare, 
3 a woman that has the care of young | 


He preſented himſelf unto her, falling down both his knees, 
and holding up his hands, as the old governeſs of Danae is painted, 
when ſhe ſuddenly ſaw the golden ſhower, ©, ,* Side 

His three younger children were taken from the governe/s in 
whoſe hands he put them. Clatendon, 

3. 4 — ; in inftrytreſs ; a directreſs. | 
reat affliction that ſevere governeſs of the life of man bri 
upon thoſe ſouls ſhe ſeizes on. 4 More agdinft 4 el. 
OVERNMENT, 2. /. | gouvernement, French. 8 
1. Form of a community with reſpect to the difpoſition 
of the ſupreme authority. 


There ſeem to be but two general kinds of government in the 


world : the one exerciſed according to the arbitrary commands and 
will of ſome ſingle perſon; and the other according to certain orders 
or laws introduced by agreement or cuſtom, and not to be changed 
without the conſent of many. Temple. 
No government can do any act to limit itſelf: the ſupreme legi- 
ſlative power cannot make itſelf not to be abſolute, - 109. 
2. An eſtabliſhed ſtate of legal authority. 
| 2 There th all found 
Their government, and their great ſenate chuſe 
Through the twelve tribes, to rule by laws ordain'd. 
While he ſurvives, in concord and content 
e commons live, by no divifion rent; 
þ But the great monarch's death diſſolves the government. Dryd. 
very one knows, who has conſidered the nature of government, 
that there muſt be in each particular form of it an abſolute unli- 
mited power, Addifun. \ 
Where any one perſon or body of men ſeize into their hands the 
wer in the laſt reſort, there is properly no longer a government, 
t hat Ariſtotle and his followers call the abuſe or corruption of 


one, Fo 8 . Swift, 
3- Adminiſtration of publick affairs. 2 
15 Saſety and equal government are things 
Which ſubjects make as happy as their kings. 
Thoſe governments which curb not evils, cauſe; 
And a rich knave's a libel on our laws, 
4. Regularity of behaviour Not in uſe. 
You needs muſt learn, lord, to amend this fault; 
Though ſometimes it ſhews' greatneſs, courage, blood, 
Yet oftentimes it doth preſent harſh rage, 
Defe& of manners, want of government, 
Pride, haughtineſs, opinion; and diſdain. Shakeſp. Her, IV. 
"Tis government that makes them ſeem divine 
| The want thereof makes thee abominable. "Shak, Henry VI, 
5. Manageableneſs compliance; obſequiouſneſs, 
. Thy eyes windows fall, 

Like death, when he ſhuts up the day of liſe; 

Each part depriv'd of ſupple government, ; 

Shall {tiff and ſtark, and cold appear, like death, Shakeſp. 

Management of the limbs or body. Obſolete. 
Their god 
Shot many a dart at me with fierce intent; 5 
But I them warded all with wary government, Spenſer, 
5 Un grammar, ] Influence with regard to conſtruction, 
O'VERNOUR, 2. / [ genderneur, French.] 
1. One who has the ſupreme direction. 

It muſt be confeſſed, that of Chriſt, working as a creator: and a 
governuur of the world by providence, all are partakers.' Hooker. 
They beget in us a'great idea and veneration of the mighty au- 
thor and governour of ſuch ſtupendous bodies, and excite and ele- 
vate our minds to his adoration and praiſe. Bentley. 

2. One who is inveſted with ſupreme authorſty in a ſtate, 

For the kingdom is the Lord's, and he is the governowr among 

the nations, Pf. xxii. 28. 

The mayiſtrate cannot urge pbedience upon ſuch potent grounds 
as the miniſter," if ſs diſpoſed, can urge diſobedience: as, for in- 
ſtance, if my governour ſhould command me to do a thing, or I 
mult: die, or torfeit my eſtate; and the miniſter ſteps in and tells 
me, that I offend God, and ruin my tbul, if Pobey that command, 
*ris eaſy to ſce a greater force in this perſuaſion, South, 


3. One who rules any place with delegated and tempo- 


Milton, 


Waller, 
Young, 


rary authority. 

Io you, lord nou, 
; Remains the cenſure of this helliſh villain. Shak, Othello, 
4. A tutor; one who has care of a young man. : 


To Eltam will I, where the young king is, 
Being ordain'd his ſpecial governour ; 
And for his ſafety: there I'll beſt deviſe. Shakeſp, Henry VI. 
The great work of a governour is to faſhion the carriage, and 
form the mind; to ſettle- in his pupil good habits, and the prin- 
Ciples of virtue and wiſdom. Leickes 
During the minority of kings, the election of biſhops, and other 
affairs of the church, muſt be left in the hands of their governowrs 


and courtiers Le/ley. 
Pilot; regulator; manager. ä FE 
| Behold all the ſhips, which though they be ſo great, and are 


driven of fierce winds, yet they art turned about with a very ſmall 
| helm, whitherſoever the governour liſteth. Ja. ill. 4. 


GOUGE, 1. f. [French.] A chiſſel having a round 
edge, for the cutting of ſuch wood as is to be round- 
ed or hollowed.. _ | Moxon, 

.Go'/vjzREs. 2. / gone, French, a camp trull.] The 
French diſeaſe. Amer. 

 Govund. 1. /. | gouhorde, French. ] A ot, 

1. A plant. The fruit of ſome ſpecies are longs of 
others round, or bottle ſhaped, iller. 
But I will haſte, and from each bough and brake, 
Each plant, and juicieſt gerd, will pluck ſuch choice 
To entertain our angel-gueſt. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Gourd ſeeds abound ſo much in oil, that a ſweet and pleaſant 


one may be drawn from thence by expreflionz they are of the four 
greater cold ſeeds, and are uſed in emulſions, 


2. A bottle [from gourt, old French.] Skinrer, The 
large fruit ſo called is often ſcooped hollow, for the 
urpoſe of containing and carrying wine, and other 
. NN from thence any leathern bottle grew to be 
called by the ſame name, and ſo the word is uſed by 
Chancer, | Hanmer. 
Gov'rpintss. , /. [from gourd.) A ſwelling in a 
horſe's leg after a journey, Frarrier's Dict. 
GoURNET. 1. / [cuculus,] A fiſh, 
OUT. 2. /. | gontte, French. | 
1. The arthritis; a periodical diſeaſe attended with 
great pan. | 
The gent is a diſeaſe which may affect any membraneous part, 
bdut commonly thoſe which are at the greateſt diſtance from the 
heart or the brain, where the motion of the fluids is the ſloweſt, 


the reſiſtance, friction, and ſtricture of the ſolid parts the greateſt, 
and the ſenſation of pain, by the dilaceration of the nervous fibres, 


ill, 


. 


extreme, Arouiubnet e Diet. 
| 5 U One 


f 


GRA 


One that's fiek e“ th! gene, had rather 


Croan ſo in perplexity, than be cur'd | 

By th! ſure 1 Aud. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, 
"This very rev'rend lecher, quite worn out 

With rheumatiſms, and crippled with his gout, 


Vorgets what he in youthful times has done 


And ſwinges hi vices in his ſon, Dryden's ven. 
2. A dro » re, French; ata, Latin.] Gut for 
amp is (till uſed in Scotland by phyſicians, 


I ſee my ny Eel 

* , udgeon n 
N — 75 hoes . Shake ares Macbeth. 
d cant word. 


GOUT, n, / Er. A taſte, An affe 3 


one that has u 
1 eee NE Waodward on Fellili. 


a b L a.] An 
FFF 


Go'ury, adj, [from pr” 
1. Afflièted or diſeaſed with the gout. 
There dies not above one of a thouſand of the 
believe that more die gouty, = 


Knots upon his gouty joints appear, ; 
And chalk bein bien crippled fingers found. Dryden's Perf. 


Moſt commonly a gow/y conſtitution is attended with great acute- 


| her 
neſs of parts, the nervous fibres, both in the brain and the ot 
extremities, bein delicate. Arbuthnot on Diet, 


2, Relating to the gout. 

There 6. likewiſe Scher cauſes of blood ſpitting z one 2 5 ſet- 

tlement of u gouy matter in the ſubſtance of the lungs, Blackmore, 
GOWN, u. J. ¶ gonna, Italian; gwn, Welſh and Erſe.] 
1. A long upper garment, 

They a Poll an either ſhort, as cloaks, or, as ray far 

to the ground, Albot's Deſcription of the World. 

If ever 1 (aid a loofebodied gerun, few me up in the (kirts of it, 


ith a bottom of brown thread; I ſaid a 
dee ad " Shakeſdeare's Taming of the Shrew, 


gout, —_ I 


raunt. 


gown, 
In length of train deſcends her [weeping gown, 
kad by er gracelul walk the queen o low la known, Dryd. 
2. A woman's upper garment, 
' | deſpiſe your 4 ng 'till 1 ſee you dreſſed in it. Pope, 


3. The long habit of a man dedicated to acts of peace, 


as divinity, medicine, law, 
The — U themſelves are ſo mean in Iriſh counties, that they 
will not yield any competent maintenance for any honeſt ns, 
ſcarcely to buy him a gown, _ on Ireland, 
Cirt in his Gabin gown the hero ſat, 
Yet not ſuperior to her ſex's cares, | 
The mode ſhe fixes by the gown the wears z 
Of filks and china ſhe's the laſt appeal; 


In theſe great points the loads the common weal. Young. 
4+ The dreſs of peace, 
He Mars depos'd, and arms to gowns made yield; 
Succelstul councils did him ſoon approve 
As fit for cloſe intrigues as open field. den, 


Go'wnup. adj, [from gorwn,] Dreſſed in a gown, ; 
A noble crew about them waited round 
Spenſer, 


Ol ſage and ſober peers, all gravely gowwn'd. 
In velvet white as ſnow the troop was gown'd, | 
The ſeams with ſparkling emeralds ſet around. Dryden. 


Go'wwMAN. . J. [gown and man.] A man devoted to 


the arts of peace ; one whoſe proper habit is a gown. 
Let him with pedanty | 
Pore out his life amongit the lazy gownmen, Rowe, 
Thus will that whole bench, in an age or two, be compoled of 
mean, fawning gownmen, dependants upon the court for a bn 
of bicad. wift, 
To GAH f. , x, [probably corrupted from grapple. 
10 grope ; to feel eagerly with the hands, 
My blood chills about in -—_ at the * ofa rogues, 
ith their bloody hands gras in my guts, and pu out m 
— — . 1 : 19 Arduthuar's vbn Bull, 


To Gun. v. 4. Teo lie proftrate on the ground, 


Ainſuuurtb. 
GRACE. 3. / [ grace, Latin; graace, 
Urſe.] 


1. Favour; kindneſs, 
If the highelt love in no baſe * may aſpire to grace, then 
may 1 —_ your beauty will not be without pity, Sidney, 
0 momentary & of mortal men, 

1 


French ; gratia, 


Which we more hunt for than the grace of God! Shaleſp. 
Such as were popular, 
And well deſerving, were advanc'd by grace, Daniel, 
Is this the reward and thanks 1 an; to have tor thoſe many ads 
of grace 1 have lately paſſed ? King Charles, 
Yet thole remov' 
Such grace thall one Juſt man find in his ſight, 
"That he relents, not to blot out mankind. Milton, 
He recelv'd all the g'4aves and degrees, the proftorſhip and the 
could be obtained there, 3 


an 
| Or each, or all, may win a lady's grace ; 
Then either of you knights may well deſerve | 
A princefs born. Dvyden's Fables, 
None of de, who now your grace implore, 


But held the rank of ſov'reign queen before, Dryden, 
Profler'd ſervice 1 repaid the fair, a 

That ot her grace (he gave her maid to know 

The fecret meaning of this moral how. Dryden, 


2. Favourable influence of God on the human mind. 
The grace of God, that paſſeth underſtanding, keep your hearty 
minds, emmon Prayer, 
The evil of fin Is that we are eſpecially to pray againſt, molt 
eamnollly begging of God, that he will, by the power of his grace, 
preſerve ws trom falling into in. Duty of Man, 

— Prevenient grace defcenting had remov'd 
"The tiuny from their hearts, and made new fleſh f 
Regen rate grow inſtead. Milton, 


3. Virtue; effect of God's influence, 

Within the church, in the publick profeſſiondand external com- 

muna thereof, are contained perfons truly good and ſanQitied, 

and hereaſter ſaved 3 and together with them other perſons void of 

all ſaving grace, and hereatter to be damned. . 

1 wants grace, who never wanted wit. fe. 

4. Pardon ; merey. 
Noble pity held 

Mis hand a while, and to their choice gave .. 


Which they would prove, his valour or his grace, ler. 
Bow and ſuc for gra c 
With ſuppliant knee. Mitten, 


8. Favour conferred, 
1 ſhould therefore eſteem it great favour and grace, 
Would you be fv Kind as to go in my place, 
6. Privilege. 
But to return and view the cheerful let, 
Lo few great Jupiter imparts this graces 


7. A goddels, by the heatheus ſuppoſed to — 
boa 


uty. 
Man. forehead, where your verſe has (aid 
"The loves delighted and the graces play's, 
$. Rehaviour, confidered as decent or unbecoming. 
The fame worlds in Philoclea's mouth, as from one woman to 


Feder. 


Prizy, 


another, {© as there were no other ody by, might have had 1 += 
i N 
Temple, 


appear. 


and perchance have found a gentler receipt, 
Have | reaton or good grace in what I da? 
9. Adventitious or artificial beauty ; pleaſing 
ance, | 


ryden's Ain, 


GRA 


One lilac only, with a ſtatelier grace, | | 
Preſum'd to claim the oak's and cedar's place: 


And, looking round him with a monarch's care, 1 


Spread his exalted boughs to wave in air. 
Her purple habits fits with ſuch a grace 1 


On her ſmooth ſhoulders, and fo ſuits her face. 


ſpeak correctly gives a grace, and gains a ade 3 


To write and 
ke 


attention to what one has to ſay, 
10. Natural excellence, 

It doth grieve me, that things of principal excellency ſhould be 
thus bitten at by men whom God hath endued with graces both of 
wit and learning, for better purpoſes. Houker, 

To ſome kind of men, 
Their graces ſerve them but as enemies. 
In his own grace he doth exalt himſelf 
More than in your N Shakeſp. King Lear. 
The charming Lauſus, full of youthful fire, | 
To Turnus only ſecond in the grace 
Of manly mien, and features of the face. Dryden's An, 


11. Embelliſhment; recommendation; beauty. 


* 


Where juſtice grows, there grows the greater grace, 

The which doth quench the brand of helliſh ſmart, Spenſer, 
Set all things in their own peculiar place, 

And know that order is the greateſt grace. Dryden, | 
The flow'r which laſts for little * Ahoy 

A ſhort liv'd good, and an uncertain grace. Dryden, 

12. Single beauty, 
paſs their form and every charming prace. Dryden. 


13. Ornament; flower; higheſt perfection. 
By their hands this grace of kings mult die, 
If hell and treaſon hold their promiſes, Shakeſp. Henry V. 
14. Single or particular virtue, 
The king-becoming graces, 
As juſtice, verity, temp'rance, ſtableneſt, 
votion, patience, courage, fortitude, 


I have no reliſh of them, 3 Macbeth. 
The graces of his religion prepare him for the molt uſeful dif- 
charge of every relation of liſe. Rogers, 


15. Virtue phyſical, | 
O, mickle is the pow'rful grace that lies 
In plants, herbs, ſtones, and their true qualities. Shakeſpeare, 


16. The title of a duke or archbiſhop ; formerly of the 
ing, meaning the ſame as your goodneſs, or your cle- 


mency. i 
Here come 1 from our princely general, 

o know your griefsz to tell you from his grace, 
That he will give you audience, Shakeſp. Henry Iv. 
High and mighty king, your grace, and thoſe your nobles here 
preſent, may be pleaſed to bow your ears, Bacon's Henry VII. 
According to the uſual roceeding of your grace, and of the 
court, with delinquents which are overtaken with error in ſimpli- 
city, there was yielded unto him. a deliberate, patient, and ſull 
hearing, together with a ſatisſactory anſwer to all his main ob- 


jections. i White, 
17. A ſhort prayer ſaid before and after meat. 
Your loldiers uſe him as the grace ſore meat, 
Their talk at table, and their thanks at end, Shak, Corielanus, 
While grace is ſaying after meat, do you and your brethren take 
the chairs trom behind the company, Swift, 
Then cheertul healths, your miſtreſs ſhall have place; 
And what's more rate, a poet thall lay grace, Pope, 
GRACR-cue, x, J, [grace and cup. ] The cup or health 
drank after grace, 
The grace-cup ſerv'd, the cloth away, | 
Jove thought it time to ſhew his play. Prior. 


To GRACK, v. 4. [from the noun, ] | 

1. To adom; to digniſy; to embelliſh; to recom- 
mend; to decorate, | 5 1 
This they ſtudy, this they practiſe, this they grace with a wan. 
ton ſuperfluity of wit. ng Hooker, 
I do not think a braver gentleman, | 
More daring, or more bold is now alive, 
To grace this latter age with noble deeds, 

Little of this great world can 1 ſpeak, 
_ ee little = I grace my cauſe, 
n ſpeaking for myſelf, | Shakeſpeare's Othells. 
There is due from the Judge to the advocate 9 


Sbuleſp. Hen, Iv. 


J. To favour. . 
When the gueſts withdrew, _ 
Their courteous hoſt ſaluting all the crew, | 
Regardleſs paſs'd her o'er, nor grac'd with kind adieu. 
GRA en. adj. [from grace. | | 
1. rrp water 3 graceful, Not in uſe, 
e law this geutle man, one of the propereſt and beſt d 
that ever I ſaw, being ofa middle age = a mean Pal. "Sidney, 
2. Virtuous ; regular; chaſte, Not in uſe, | 
Epicuriſm and luſt 
Make it more like a tavern or 
h Than a grac'd palace. 
Ger. adj. [from acc.] Beautiful with dignity, 
Amid“ the troopy, and like the leading god, 
Dryd. 


High o'er the reit in arms the graceful Turnus rode. 
atchleſs his pen, victorious ine lance 3 
Pope. 
Pope, 


Dry. 


a brothel, 


Bold in the lifts, and graceful in the dance, 
Yet graf cale, and 1weetneſs void of pride, 
Might ide her faults, if belles had faults to ide, 
accu to fight, and elegant to thought, 
e great are vanquiſh'd, and the wife are taught, 
Gra'Creviy, adv, [from graceful.) Elegantly 
pleaſing dignity, 
Through nature and through art he rang'd, 
And graceflly her ſubject chang's, 

Walking is the mode or manner of man, or of a 
walking g/ implies 
achion. 

Gna'crrviness, „ , [from 
: oY * Fs graceful, Ele nce of 
manner ; dignity 0 auty. * 
„is neck, his hands, his ſhoulders, and his dreaſt, 
Did next in graf and deauty ſtand 
N To breathing tigures, 
© executed with ſo much graceſulve/+ and beauty, that he alone 
got nr reputation. Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 


a lecret gracefulreſt of youth which 
writings, though the 5 and alle of = — ny his 


If hearers are amaz'd from SES ton, en 
8 that fund of wit and ſenſe, 

h her modeſty would ſaroud, 

hile r 8 


lun behind a cloud 
Aud yet through er'ry motion ſteals. 


Young, 
; with 


beaſt; but 
a manner or mode ſuperadded to that 


Watts Lell. 


's Ovid. 


its art conceals, 


Swift, 


Shak, As you like it. | 


and racing, where cauſes are well handled, Bacon, 
, Rich crowns were on their royal ſcutcheons plac'd, | 
With ſaphires, diamonds, and with rubies grac'd, Dryden. 
By both his 22 of deſcent divine; 
Great Jove and Phœbus grac'd his nobler line, Pope. 
Though triumphs were to generals only due, 
Crowns were relerv'd to grace the ſoldiers too. Pope, 
2. To dignify or raiſe by an act of favour, 
He writes | 
How happily he lives, how well belov'd, 
And daily graced by the emperor. Shak, Two Gent, of Verona, 
He might at his pleaſure grace or diſgrace whom he would in 
court, | Knolles, 
Diſpoſe all honours of the ſword and gun, 
Grace with a nod, and ruin with a frown, Dryden's Juv, 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. | 


Sev! ts | 


1 a 1 
G R A 
GRA'CELESS. ad}, [from ; 

wickedy, r, Ln Pe] 


1, Merciful; e Wan 


ped, with any thing barbarous or cruel. 
To be good and gracious, 


A gracious beam of light; from now inſpire 
3. Acceptable; favoured, 
Doctrine 
by rule. 

He made us gracious before the kings of Perſia 
us food, 

Goring, who was now 
to per Rupert than Wilmot had been. 
4. Virtuous; good. 

Kings are no leſs unha 
ey are in loſing them when they have approved 
5. Excellent. Obſolete, 

The grievous abuſe which hath 
cauſe men to ſtudy how ſo gracious 
to that firlt perfection. 

6. Graceful; becoming. Obſolete, 


is, red head, 
GRa'ctousLy. adv. 
I, 2 with kin 
His teſti 
my tragedies. 
He heard my vows, 
My grounds to be 
Tf her majeſty would but graciorfly 
ſhip of this nature worthy her royal conſideration, 
2. In a pleaſing manner, 
GRaA'c1ousNBss. x, J. [from gracious.) 
1. Kind condeſcenſion. 


The graciouſneſs and temper of this an 
on them, | 


2. Pleaſing manner. 
GRADA'TION, 4. / 
1. Regular progreſs 


Fer gracious.) 
condeſcenſion. 


Gra'DignT, adj, 
by ſteps, 


and down as if it had been alive, 


GRA'DUAL, adj. 


another, 
Nobler birth 

Of creatures animate with 

Of fromihs ſenſe, reaſon, 

Men {till ſuppoſe a gradual natural 

from great, things and perſons ſhould 

by many ſteps and aſcents they come 

GRA'DUAL. », / 

Before the gra 


radual life, 


GRADUA'LITY, . 
grefſion. 


graduality of opacity and light, 
GRA'DUALLY. adv, [from gradual |] 
i. * degrees; in regular progreſſion, 
hen the moon paſſes over the fixed ſtars, 
your light vaniſhes; not 
at once, 
The Author of our bei 
of life the nearer we approac 
uman creatures are able to bear air of muc 
diving, and of much leſs 
changes be made gradually, 


| 2. In degree. 


weans us 


from the fantaſtick reaſon of brutes 
To GRA'DUATE, V. . 


Latin. 


Carew's 


good ſervice. 


noiſe, as if the terms of architraves, 
enough to gradvate a maiter of this art. 


2. To mark with degrees. 
The 


Places were marked where the ſpirits 


is much more profitable and gracious 


Py» their iſſue not _ 


been of councils, 
a thing may 


and graciouſly decreed 
reſtor d, my former flocks 


© This ſome aſcribe unto we mixture of the elements, 


upon the tops of mountains, 


1. To dignify with a degree in the univerſity, 
John Tregonwel, graduated a doctor and dubbed 4 


tongue to ſing, my hand to touch the lyre, 


» ſo that 


| ſumm'd up in man. 
progreſs of things; u ü, 
grow greater, *till at 
to be at greateſt, 

[ 2 Latin.] An order of ſep 
wal proſtrate they ador d, 

The pavement kils'd, and thus the faint implor'd. 


J. [from gradual.) Regular 


other tt 
Ju. 


and eclipſe = 
gradually, like that of _ Lin" 


adually from out 
towards the end of it. 


h greater 


Suro of 


ſtood at be 


Common ſenſe and reaſon could not but tell them, th t 
and gracious God could not be pleaſed, nor conſequently we Fl 


and a lover of knowledge, are ay : 


Penjer, 
they gu 
dr. viii, J, 


** I 
general of the horſe, was no More gracicy 
=” 


$raciog, thag 
ir Virtues, 
Shakeſpeare 2 Winer, Ta, 


Ln 
again reducel 
Hoke, 


Our women's names are more gracious than their Rutilia, thy 
Candle, 


mony he gracio/ly confirmed, that it was the beſt of 4 
Dy. 


to feed, Oh, 
be pleaſed to think x 


Huf. 


ſwer made no impreſag 
Clarendon, 


adation, French; gradu;, Latin.) 
rom one degree to another, 
The defire of more and more riſes by a natural gradation to mah, 


[gradiexs, Latin.] Walking; moving 


Amongſt thoſe gradient automata, that iron ſpider is ec 
remarkable, which, being but of an ordinary bigneſs, 7 


[graduel, French.) Proceeding h/ 
degrees ; advancing ſtep by ſtep; from one ſage 


Mi. 


Din 


mw 
al 
Human reaſon doth not only gradually, but ſpecifcly g 

[graduer, French; 7 


knighb 

_ 
| is 

Concerning columns and their adjundts, — myo 0 


id N k 
corrupt ; abaridoned. * race; 


This graceleſs man, for furtherance of hi 
Did —_— the handmaid of my "og * Bulle, 
Whoſe hap ſhall be to have her, ee 
Will not ſo graceleſs be, to be ingrate. a F 
In all manner of graceleſs and hopeleſs characte baltſpeare, 
for want of advice, and others for want ai heed; = lome Are lott 
Furniſh'd tor offence, he croſs'd the way Ebrarge, 

Betwixt the raceleſs villain and his rey. lf 4-0 
Gra'ces. 1. . Good graces for favour is ſeldo de, 
in the ſingular, - in uſeq 

Demand deliv'ry of her heart, | 

Her goods and chattels, and good gracet, 

And perſon up to his embraces. 3 
GRA'C1LE, adj, Feral, Latin. ] Slender; ſmall ira, 
GRA'CILENT. adj. [gracilentus, | tin.] Lean. nit 
GyacrLitY, x. /. [ gracilitas, Latin.] Slende Dit, 

ſmallneſs, | els 
GRA'CIOUS, adj. [gracieax, French. ] 


the moſt amiable things, 1 of 
2. Favourable; kind, at's Thepy, 
And the Lord was gracious unto them, and had compaſſion 
em. : ; — 0n 
E r hg houſe, _ " Kings, Ul, 23, 
n whic nde receipt ſo gracious, 
From now 4 a Chapman, | 


I: 


and after that to all, L'Eftrany, 
2. Regular advance ſtep by ſtep. a * 
From thence, 
B _ adation, ns well balanc'd form, 
e ſhall proceed with Angelo. Shakeſp. Meaf. for ] 
The pſatmiſt very elegantly expreſſeth to us wr — wy 
by which men at laſt come to this horrid degree of impiety, 
Tilleſa, 
3. Order; ſequence ; ſeries, 
| "Tis the curſe of ſervice; == 
Preferment goes by letter and affection, upon 
Not, as of old, gradation, Where each ſecond will 
Stood heir to thꝰ firſt. Shakeſpeare's Othel, one f 
4+ Regular proceſs of argument. 0140 
Certain it is, by a direct gradation of conſequences from thi pag: 
principle of merit, that the obligation to gratitude flows from, ul l a 
is enjoined by, the firſt dictates of nature, Hal. parts, 
Gra'vaToRY, . / [ gradus, Latin.] Steps from the paſt | 
cloiſters into the church. Ainſwort, kan. 


gehe 
a 


Wi 


7 33 | | „ 2. Taught by grammar. | 
4 3 ; Der aſl Outweigh'd his rage but half a grain. Hudibras. Ther idem tk h ö Fe 
rates by es higher place in the ſcale of metals : a | 6. Avy 6 ſmall F 1 | unleſs born with's 2 — e Df 
whole world before thee eee RAMMATICALLY. adv, [from grammatical.] Ac- 


| ſi 
« üincture was * to tranſmute or graduate as n 0 5 


1 : g | cording to the rules or ſcience of grammar. 
4 balled in weight that gold. | oY 5 uſe i Ba —_ HO DIM REPEL th at neglects 3 Wende ſentence is diſtinguiſhed into the nouns, the verbs, 
To heighten 3 to im . neſs, but the ſalts of natural The ungrateful perſon lives to himſelf, and ſubſiſts by the good oy pop wn and other particles of ſpeech which oompoſe it, then 
Not only vitriot 1e a c. es aduate their colours with ſalts, nature of others, of which he himſelf has not the leaſt grain. South, | \ " * 5 to he analy r cb Warts 
bodies; aud dyers a0VAncy an 1 Brown's Vulgar Errours, To GRAIx 0 Allowance, Something indulged or re- 1 N n * Fro 14 70 
r. . J [gradut, French; from gradus, La- 1 1 : omething above or under the exact weight. that language chat before was naked and grammatically tnye. Baker. 3 1555 
or wan dignified with an academical degree. 4e, cannot very belt ations, mult be ſeen with grains of alow- | GRAMMATICA'STER. 2. /. [Latin.] A mean verbal 
to.) Of graduates 5 diſlike the learned rout, Bramft I would always give 9 „ the ſacred XA pedant; a Tow grammarian, 5 f 
And chuſe a female doctor for the wm ch: 3 2. „ . theology, | | ' Watts on the Mind. 0 mw, not vexed language with the doubts, the remarks, and 
GRapU ATION. . Je (graduation, beans Fra- | 8. The direction of the fibres of wood, or other fibrous 88 5 N 1 4; > $i" 
matter rag + mn. enſworth, 
duate. | by ſucceſſion of degrees e a SRAM us. . % A large fiſh of th kind 
rogreſſion by ſucceſſion of degrees. Knots, by the conflux of meeting ſa „ ge nin ot the cetaceous Kind. 
1. Regu 5 of the parts of the univerſe is likewiſe neceſſary Inſect the * pine, and divert his 99 | | GRA'NARY, 1. [granarium, Latin. ] A ſtorehouſe for 
mh 8 ttion of the whole. 2 Grew. Tortive and errant from his courſe of rowth. . Shakeſpeare. threſhed corn. ; ; 
11 rovement; exaltation of qualities. : 9. The body of the wood as modified by the fibres. Ants, by theirlabout and induſtry, contrive chat corn will keep as 
4 05. ater repugnancy unto reaſon is that which he delivers con- The beech, the ſwimming alder, and the plane, dry in their neſts as in our granaries. Addiſen. 
ing its graduation, that heated in fire, and often extinguiſhed. Hard box, and linden of a ſofter gralx. | Dryden. The naked nations cloathy, 8 
inoyl of mars or iroa, the loadſtone acquires an ability to 8 E body conſidered with reſpect to the form or GAA. And be th' 1 ej of « wore 5 eee ** 
il faſtened in a wall. y irection of the conſtituent particles. NATE. #. % Lirom grauum, Latin. ind 0 
"The act of conferring academical degrees. Tha tooth of » frnkneth, in * midſt of the ſolider parts, | Marble ſo called, — it is marked with ſmall yas 
SPY ot ditch; a moat, See GRAVE. contains a curdled grain not to be found in ivory, Brown riegations like grains. Otherwiſe Granite, l 
3 1 * 2 5 regular, yet the 888 1 N ſo compact, and a gain ſo — — ws GRAND, adj, [ grand, French; grandit, Latin, ] 
ra roa . : 0 . . ard. 5 1 1 . 8 . . 
good, ans 2 7 refſe, French.) A ſmall branch in- | 11, Died or ſtained ſubſtance, org 1 high or page e 
eu. ſerted into the ſtock of another tree, and How the red roſes fluſh up in her checks, he vor eee ane x en 3 life and 
GRAFT» its ſap, but bearing its own fruit; a And the pure ſnow with goodly vermil ſtain, x of fo worth, Lord e min a wa 
nouriſhed by its P. 8 - Like erimſon 4 in grain. Spenſer. | 2 8 ſplen di d magnificent, Raleigh's Hiſtory. 
cyon. 8 his lucid : ö ; 
9 unto man all kinds of ſeeds and graffs of lifez as the A milttary. veſt of purge 9 yh A voice has flown | 
tative life of plants, the ſenſual of beaſts, the rational of man, Livelier than melibæan, or the grain A o re-enflame a * deſign. Young, 
and the intellectual of angels. h Raleigh. Of ſarra, worn by kings and heroes old. Milton, | 3* Principal; chief, | ; - 
It is likely, that as in fruit-trees the gr oft maketh a greater fruit, Come, penſive nun, devout and pure, | What cauſe F 
in trees tat bear no fruit it will make the greater leaves. Bacon. All in a robe of darkeſt graiz, Moy'd our grand parents in that happy ſtatez 
"Tis wal now 2 graff » ſee do's Virgil Flowing with d majeſtic train, Milton. rode; ot e ſo highly, to fall off ; 
With inſolence invade a toreign tree. : . e third, his feet From their Creator. Milton. 
uon coder the top with clay and horſe-dung, in the ſame man- Shadow'd from either heel with feather'd mail Eminent; ſuperiour: very fre in an ill 3 
NG a graft, it will — to heel the ſooner. Mort. Sky-tinctur'd ty: . ES Milton's Parudiſe Left. " | dur rand 8 1 1 
K EC an phe . Pope 3 di - =D ; inclination; humour from p Noble _ this "I * chief into wp fold; ged wich 
yields . 6 dir ion of fibres, IE . e; ſublime; lofty; conceived or expreſſed wit 
To ur ' ho a. [ greffer, French. ] es N 8 with what 1 | reat dignity; —_ | f | 
G . | R ou rather muſt do than with what you ſhould do 6. It is uſt 5 We £3 
To ne cyon or branch of one tree into the ſtock Made you againſt the grain to voice him conſul, | Shakeſpeare, is uſed to ſignify aſcent or deſcent of conſanguinity, 
1 Ton wing 4 Quoth Hudibras, it is in vain, GRA'NDAM. . J. [grand and dam or dane.) ST, 
- 10 wach is but a wild and fruitleſs plant; 1 ſee, to argue gainſt the grain. Hudibras. | 1+ Grandmother; my father's or mother's mother, 
on = his barren branches to the , Old clients, weary'd out with fruitleſs care, l meeting him, will tell him that my lady 7 
3 you on to dear. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 8 8 — oy 5 BY nr Tow, ro a as cha T lus and C | ö 
. IT ough much againſt the grain, forc'd to retire As may de in the world. eſpeare's Troilus an Ida 
Wade F aeied — 8 Buy roots for ſupper, and provide a fire, Dryden's Juvenal. We have our forefathers and „ all beſore Y 28 
And graft more happy in their ſtead, Dryden. | 13» The heart; the bottom. 1 W x te Dryden. 
te b 5, he hes or inoculation. The one being tractable and mild, the other ſtiff and impatient of Thy tygreſs heart belies thy angel face: : 
2. To propagate Dy 2 ka . 5 | Too well thou ſhew'ſt thy pedigree from ſtone 
r, they lived but in cunning concord, as brothers glued y pecig z 
t me graff my pears, and prune the vine, Dryden. pe y ng , g Th , | 
To inſert Into place or body to which it did not * \ as not or ch in ” | . Au 8 1 W 
3. 10 | | 14. The form of the ſurface with regard to roughneſs | ** Woman. | Ds ia 
2 at ey bide not ſtill in unbelief, ſhall be graffed and ſmoothneſs, == i Cry'd, one and ll, he ge ſhould have right, 
u kr Grd is able to Graff them in again. Fa The ſmaller the particles of cutting ſubſtances are, the ſmaller And to the grandame hag adjudg'd the knight Dryden 
" Theſe are th! Italian names which fate will join _ . EI 91 pres e ee _ TRE. way | GRaA'NDCHILD., 2. J ee and child.) The ſon or 
hh Moe, , 1 un poliſhed ; bu ey never ſo {ma can N : 
With ours, and graff upon eee e wear away the glaſs no otherwiſe than * rating and ſcratching it, daughter of my ſon or daughter; one in the ſecond 
4 To —_—_— = e e eee ge PR 1 and breaking the Nie bangen and therefore poliſh it 2 otherwiſe degree of deſcent. | | | | | 
ele .crav- , : 4 than by breaking its roughneſs to a very fine grain, ſo that the Auguſtus Cæſar, out of indignati j i 
E 0.96 INE _ 3 xy" s Corielanus. ſcratches and frettings of the ſurface become too Cal to be ek Agri his . 3 Senn _ 
e no are . ewton's Optichs. impoſthumes broken from him Bacon 
Her royal ſock graft with ignoble plans. Shatefp. R. III. Gand. ef! ff , Rough de Theft | 85 
= : . adj, [from grain.] Rough; made leſs | eſe hymns may work on future wits and ſo 
5. To join one thing ſo as to receive ſupport from ano- Ph. May great grandchildren of thy praiſes grow, 8 
er. : : . e he hid He hoped his majeſty did believe, that he would never make the 
"7h ain ain ay cs wh Sel ls mw nn | En | a ng wk he and Kg Jaws Crd 
afted pon the original , deer, et hath my night of life ſome memory. eſpeare. n r Kd * 
aps Nay one kind grave unite each hapleſs name, . e 1 een ſingular.] The hu of N the — bee ted, Denham. 
* ; C rew - | 
o And graft my love immortal on th fame. Pope. | 2 ee thaie i : [2 Gn A'NDAUGHTER, . F [ and and dar ghter.] The 
CAA. w. x, To practice inſition. | daughter of a ſ. q 
In March is good graffing the ſkilful do know, Huſks, draff, to drink and ſwill. Ben Jonſon 'r New Inu. enter ok & fon ar dunner. 
So long as the wind in le Kal do not blow: 1. A pp NS of Paradiſe. n. J. ¶ cardamomuin., Latin.] An CANES „ Ay 2 2 grandit, Latin.] A 
From moon being changed, till paſt be the prime, ndian ſpice. | man ot great rank, power or dignity, 
For groffing and cropping is very good time. _ _Tuyſer. RAINY, adj. (ft 10. They had ſome ſharper and ſome milder differences, which might 
Io bie ſtuit in 98 plenty the way is to graft, not only vn Full of _ a (from "day ] | | eaſily happen in ſuch an interview of grandees, both vehement on 
_ Joung ſtocks, but upon divers boughs of 2 old by 1 they 5 pull of grains nd 8 which they OO: A Motlon. 
will bear great numbers of fruit; whereas, if you graft but upon | 2+ Kernels. | en a prince or grandee manifeſts a liking to ſuch a thing, men 
one ſtock, the tree 15 bear but few. 8 J 0 4 Bacon, | GRaMBg'RCY, inter. [contraſted from grant me mercy. | generally ſet about to make themſelves conſiderable for ſuch. * | 
RA'FTER, #, , [from graff or graft. | One who pro- bſl iſe, : Youth, = 
: hl S if or g 4 P An oblotets ex refſion of lurpriſe Some parts of the Spaniſh monarchy are rather for ornament 
pagates fruit by eg. Cramerey, fir, ſaid he; but mote I weet . 10 A 1 th 4 4 
l am informed, by the trials of the moſt ſkilful grafters of theſe What ſtrange adventure do ye now purſue? Spenſer. ts I ; : 15 N 8 des der ne gran py rs ; 
parts, that a man ſhall ſeldom fail of having cherries borne by his | Gramercy, lovely Lucius, what's the news? Shakeſpeare, e's age aan Sara ans Sf Yon, 
graft the ſame year in which the inſition is made. Evelyn. GRAMINEVsG. adj, | gramineus, Latin.] Graſſy. Gra- GranDe'vity. . , [from grandevwns, Latin.] Great 
gong 8 J. from grele, French.] Small particles of | ineous plants are ſuch as have a long leaf without a | age; length of life, Dit. 
any kind, footfalk. | 


. GranDe'vous. adj. [grandevus, Latin.] Long lived; 
Hereof this gentle knight unweeting was, Z 


GRAMIN1'voRovs, adj. | gramen and wore, Lat.] Grafs- of great age. Dit, 
And, lying down upon the ſandy prails, ö ky $2 6 , 8 
Drank of the e as clear — glaſs. Spenſer, eating; living . Ken als , 1. | GAA NDED be. 8, + ncht! if 
IN, x. . [egraine French; grauum, Latin; grano The ancients were verſed chiefly in the diſſection of brutes, | 1. State; 0 lendour of appearance; magnincence. 
Italian, h 7 (8 „ at HE &re 7 7 » | among which the graminiverous kind have a of {ve cho- As a magiſtrate or great officer, he locks himſelf from all ap- 
an, has all the following fignifications.] roides, barp's Surgery, | proaches by the multiplied formalities of attendance, by the diſtance 
1. Alingle ſeed of corn. ; | GRAMMAR; w fo [grammaire, French; grammatica, | of ceremony and grandeur. Souths 
1 OF aum a ſeeds 1 þ wil ae Latin; yeapupuluy. | 2. Elevation of ſentiment, languags or mien. 
Baade 506 as see whiat bt In tw buſhels of Mk 1. Ehe ſcience of ſpeaking correQly; the art which | Gra'npraTHER. v. % [grand and father, ] The father 
3 Merchant of Venice, | teaches the relations of words to each other. of my father or mother; the next above my father or 
Let them pronounce the ſteep Tarpeian death, To be accurate in the grammar and idioms of the tongues, and | mother in the ſcale of aſcent. | 
Vagabond exile, flaying, pent to linger | then as a rhetorician to make all their graces ſerve hiseloquence. Fell. One was ſaying that his great grandfather and grand/ather, and 
But with a grain a day, I would not buy We make a countryman dumb, whom we will not allow to ſpeak | father died at ſea: ſaid another that heard him, 'an 1 were as you, 
heir mercy at the price of one fair word. Shake/p. Coriolanus. but by the rules of grammar. Dryden's Dufreſmoy. I would never come at fea, Why, faith he, where did your great 
any of the ears, being fix inches long, had ſixty grains in them, Men ſpeaking language, according to the grammar rules of that andfather, and grandfather, and father die? He anſwered, where 
& none leſs than forty, Mortimer, language, do yet ſpeak improperly of things. Locke. . in their beds? He anſwered, an' I were as you, I would never 
» LOIN, | 


2, Propriety or juſineſs of ſpeech; ſpeech according to | come in bed. | \ Bacon, 
As it ebbs, the ſeedſman lrg a NATO | 3 Our grandchildren will ſee a few rags hun up in Weſtminlter- 
Upon the lime and ooze ſcatters his grain, : the 


*Varium & mutabile ſemper femina, is the ſharpeſt ſatire that | ball, which coſt an hundred millions, whereof they are paying the 
And ſhortly comes to harveſt. Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra. ever was made on — Ae e adjectives are — and anima | arrears; and boaſt that their grandfutbers were rich and great. Swift, 
Pales no longer ſwell'd the teeming grain, 


No: Þ muſt be underſtood to make them grammar. : Dryden, Granpi'ricCk, adj, | grandis and facio, Latin, ] Making 
„iter Phebus fed his oxen on the plain. Dryden's Paftorals. 3. The book that treats of the various relations of words | great. Die, 
an — ß EG Gra'npinous, adj, [grandd, Latin.) Full of hail; 
+ The ſeed of any fruit. | "] Gra'MMar School, 1. J. 6. Hom = which the learned | conſiſting of hail, Dia. 
: . | re grammatically taught. OO in. 3 
FOOT E particle ; any ſingle body, K 3 af e 15 youth of the realm in _ ary 1 TL 6 8 —— 
That Mis af 8 agg. nt, ſure for Meaſi ereQing a grammar ſchool, Shakeſpeare's Henry VI 80 : I . 2 poet 3 and property 
uit. 4K 0D. d JOY IVICA/WYEe. 1 11 1 
Ant rok By intelligence WL os one way of learaing Latin in u g en 112 in quickneſs and brie fneſs. 0 1 5 h 12 eder, 
: ad proo as Clear ay founts in ul when D . - GRA NDMorkkER. He 7. ud and mother. e Iat er's 
| We ſee each grain of gravel. tee, Henry VIII. GRAMMARIAN., x. /. [ grammairien, French; from or mother's — * l 
„Ihe ſmalleſt weight, of which in phyſick twenty grammar.] One who teaches grammar; a philologer, | Thy grandmother Lois, and thy mother Eunice, 1 Tim, i. 5. 
1 make a ſcruple, and in Troy wei 20 twenty four Many diſputes the ambiguous nature of letters hath created among f 
a make a wh, 1 0 c 8 Too 4 N the grammarians. Helder's Elements of Speech, Gra'nDsIRs. . /. [grand and fire, ] 
h ſuppoſ. For yweight; a grain ſo name auſe it 1s ey who have called him the torture of grammarians, might 1. Grandfather, | 
— _ equal weight with a grain of corn. ; alſo have called him the plague of tranſlators, Dryden. Think'ſt thou, that I will leave my kingly throne, : 
double in 8 diamond, whoſe grains as they — 9 _ GRAMMA'TICAL. adj. ¶ grammatical, French; grammas Wherein my grand/ire and my father ſat? SH, Henry VI 


. ; Th and his brother, to whom f. 
, They began at a known body, 4 corn, the weight 4 ticus, Latin.] y grandfire, and his brother, to whom fame 


0 Ys a Gave, from two.conquer'd parts o chꝰ world, their name. Denham, 
"Mee ay called a grainz which ariſeth, being multiplied, to | 1» Belonging to grammar, The wreaths his gra»d/ire knew to reap | 

th » drachms, ounces, and pounds. | Luer. The beauty of virtue ſtill being ſet before their eyes, and that By active toil and military ſweat. Prior, 
"Bop trial being made betwixt lead and lead, weightng ſeverally taught them with far more diligent care than grammatical rules. 2. Any anceſtor, poetically. ' 

— in the air; the balance in the water weighing only Sidhey. Why ſhould a man whoſe blood is warm within, | 
eh "—_ ms and forty-one grains, and abateth of the weight in the I ſhall take the number of conſonants, not from the grammatrica/ Sit like his grand/ire cut in alabaſter? Shak. Merch, of Venice, 
dp de ug, nineteen gallus the balance kept the fame | alphabets of any language, but from. the diver of ſounds frames Above the portal, carv'd in cedar wood, ; 0 
. | 6 


acon. by ſingle articulations with appulſe. 


real | 
4 7 — rue d ip their ranks, their godlike grandirer ood, = 


— 


* 


G R A 


$9 mimick ancient wits at beſt, 


A in their doublets dreft. Pope. | 
Pen er gong pot and fan) The ſon of a fon 
or daughter, 
Almighty Jove augment your wealthy ſtore, 


3 D den, 

4 — obſerved hens 

they have much 
OW 


Give much to you, and to 
Grandfathers in private families are not much 
at influence on their grand/onr, and, I believe, — 
(s «mong princes, | 7 

Granor, v. J. [grange, French.) A farm: generally 

a farm with a houſe at a diſtance from neighbours. 
One, when he had got the inheritance of an unlucky old gag“ 
would needs ſell itz and, to draw buyers, 1 the vittues of 
itt. nothing ever thrived on it, faith hez the trees were all blaſted, 
the ſwine died of the meaſles, the — the . 

N | there, not a duc 
— the rot j nothing was ever rea 1 70 0 erte 
At the moated grange reſides this dejected Mariana. Shakeſpeare. 
Fe vole unletter'd hinds, 

When for their teeming flocks and grange full 1 

In wanton dance they praiſe the bounteous Pan. Mi _ 
If the church was of their own foundation, they might chule, 

the incumbent being once dead, whether they would put any other 
therein; unleſs, perhaps, the ſaid church had people belonging wh, 
for then they muſt till maintain a curate: and of this ſort were ; eir 
granges and priories. a b ly 7 
Gun'NITt, 1. J [granit, Fr. from gramm, Lat, becauſe 
conſiſting as it were of grains, or ſmall diſtin par- 
ticles. ] A ſtone compoſed of ſeparate and very large 
concretions, rudely compacted together; of great 
hardneſs, giving fire with ſteel; not fermenting with 
acids, and imperſectly calcinable in a great fire, The 
hard white granite with black ſpots, commonly called 
moor-ſtone, forms a very firm, and though rude, yet 
beautifully variegated maſs, It is found in immenſe 
ſtrata in Iteland, but not uſed there, In Cornwall it 
is found in prodigious maſſes, and brought to London, 
for the ſteps of publick buildings, Hard red granite, 
variegated with black and white, now called oriental 
ranite, is valuable for its extreme hardneſs and 


uty, and capable of a moſt elegant poliſh, 
0 F Hill on Foſſils. 
Alabaſter, marble of divers colours, both ſimple and mixed, the 
opulites, porphyry, and the gran//e, vodward, 
There are Will great pillars of granite, and other fragments of this 
ancient temple, Addifon on Italy. 
Grantvorovs, adj, [gramm and wore, Latin, ] Eating 
grain; g upon grain. | 
Grantvorous birds, as a crane, upon the firſt peck of their bills, 
N can diſtingulth the qualities of hard bodies, which the ſenſe of men 
dilcerns not without maſtication, Brown, 
Panick affords a fott demulcent nouriſhment, both for grarivorous 
birds and mankiad, rbutbnot on Aliments, 
Gun'NNAM, . 6 [for grandam.] Grandmother, Only 
uſed in burleſque works, | | 
? Oft my Kind granvam told me, Tim, take warning. | Gay. 
To GRANT, wu. 4. | from garantir, French, Junius and 
Shinner; perhaps, as Minfberv thinks, from gratuite, 
or rather from grat/a or gratificor. ] 
1. To admit that which is not yet proved; 
yield; to concede, 
"They gather out of N general rules to be followed in 
making laws; and fo, in eftect, they 
wy lawlully make laws for the chure Hooker, 
take it for granted, that though the Greek word which we 
tranſlate ſaints, be in it(elf as applicable to things as perſons; yet 
iu this article it fignifieth not holy things, but holy ones. = Pear or. 
Grant that the fates have firm'd, by their decree, 


to allow; to 


"The "Trojan race to reign in Italy. Dryden's Ain. 
Suppote, which yet 1 grant not, thy deſire 

A moment elder than my rtval tire, 

Van chance of ſeeing hit thy title prove? Dy 


Ii he be one indifferent as ta the prefent rebellion, they may 
take it tor granied his complaint is the rage of a diſappointed man. 


Addifon's Freebolder. | 
2. To beſtow ſomething which cannot be claimed of | 


The Cod of Ire! grant thee thy petition that thou haſt aſked 
ol him, | | 1 Sam, xvil. 
Ihen hath Cod alſo to the gentiles granted repentance unto lite. 


Didit thou not Kill this king? 
«ow grant ye. | 
Dod grant me, hedgehog? then grow me too, | 
Thou may 'i be damned tor that wicked deed, Shak, Rich, III. 
He heard, and granted halt his prayer; 
The reſt the winds diſpers'd, 
GuanT., x. / [from the verb. 
1. The geb of granting or boſtowing. 
2. 'The thing granted; a gift; a boon. 
Courtiers juſtle for a grants 
And when they break ther friendibip plead their want. Dryden. 
J. [In law, | A pitt in writing of ſuch a thing as cannot 
aptly be paſſed or conveyed by word only; as rent, 
reverſions, ſervices, advowſons in groſs, common in 
grols, tithes, &c, or made by ſuch perſons as cannot 
give but by deed, as the King, and all bodies politick; 
which differences be often in ſpecch neglected, and 
then is taken generally for every gift whatſoever, 
made of any thing by any perſon; and he that granteth 
it is name(l the grantor, and he to whom it is made 
the grantee, A thing is (aid to be in grave which 
cannot be utligned without deed, Convel, 
All the land: is the queen's, une there be fome graze of any 
part theiook, to be (hewed tom her majetty, Spenſer, 
Nut only the laws of this kingdom, but of other places and the 
Roman laws, provide that the prince thould not be decleved in his 
gone. 1 1 tat. 
4 Conceſſion; admiſſion of ſomething in diſpute, 
But of this tv large a K , we are content not to take advantage. 


This grant deftroysall you have wy'd befire, Dryden, 
Gers, ad}, | from Hes. That which may 
be granted, 
"The otthice of the biſhop's chancellor was grantade for life, Ay/2#7. 
CranTti't. . / [trom gram. | He to whom any 
grant is made, 
Vo (moth the way IE in Mary“ time, the grazerer were 
conti wen by the pope an ie poltedlion of the abbdy-lands. %. 


CN, x. /. [rom grant, ] He by whom a grant | 


is made. | 

A tuptox prrrovy (hall not de granted under of ſuſpenſion of 

goes! wem the execution of his oftive, = ee. 

Cnalxnviiny, ad), (om grove, Small and com- 
paet ; reſembling a Tmall grain or feed, 

Kmnall-roat, with tulphur and mitte, propertionably mixed, tem- 
pride and Fred ing grazemery bodies, do make up that powder 
Hehe uA tar guns, 4 * warn. 

Te GR NUL. „, c, Fr. from grounn, 
Layu, ] lo be formed into fad graing 


1 grant, that we ourſelves | 


Acts, xiii. 18. 


Pope, ; 


| 


GRA 


GRA 


n= 
. q , N K FRE * 
The Jie ot grapes, indie in ber re 0 fe res Ae , dj, by ge 
To GRANULATE. v. 4 | I r ay _ pleaſe, Ly yd Delay, 
„ V. 8. l graſp my ſceptre with m nd. , 
1. i, N —＋ — maſſes or granules, 2. To Fl ah ws SK 8 ng * Ind, Eng, 
2, To raiſe into ties. Thi ing of the militia of the kingdom into the; 
I have obſerved, in 3 the gullet, before its entrance On Ae 3 into their own han, 


into the gizzard, to be much dilated, and thick ſet, or as it were 
granulated with a multitude of 


glandules, each whereof was | po 
vided with itz excretory veſſel. 9 
GRANULA'TION. 2. J. [granulation, 
_— : 
1. The act of pouring melted metal into cold water, ſo 
as it may granulate or congeal into ſmall grains: it is 
nerally done through a colander, or a birchen broom. 
3 and ſome ſalts are likewiſe ſaid to be 
granulated, from their reſemblance to grain or ſeed. 
| Quincy. 
2. The act of ſhooting or breaking in ſmall maſſes. 

Tents in wounds, by refiſting the growth of the little granz/atlons 

of the fleſh, in procels of time harden them, and in that manner 

rodyce a fiſtula.  Sharp's Surgery, 

GRANULE. „„ / [from granm, Latin.] A ſmall 
compact particle, 

With an excellent microſcope, where the naked eye did ſee but 
a green powder, the alſiſted eye could diſcern particular gramw/ez, 
ſome blue, and ſome yellow, 4,90 on Colours. 

GRAN Los. adj. [from my Full of little grains. 

GRAPE. n. / [grappe, French; krappe, Duteh.] The 
fruit of the vine, growing in cluſters ; the fruit from 
which wine is expreſſed, 

And thou ſhalt not glean thy vineyard, neither ſhalt thou gather 
every grape of thy vineyard; thou 1aalt leave them for the poor 
and ſtranger. cu. Aix. 10. 

Anacreon, for thy ſake | 

I of the grape no mention make z 

Ere my Anacreon by thee fell, 

Curſed plant, I lov'd thee well, Cowley, 
Here are the vines in early flow'r deſcry'd, 

Here grapes diſcolour'd on the ſunny fide. Pope's Odyſſey. 
GRAPE Fhocinth, or Grays Flower, u. . A flower, 
GAY ETON E. v. /; [grape and: fore.) The ſtone or 

ſced contained in the grape. od 
When obedient nature knows his will, 
A fly, a grapeſ/tore, or a hair can kill. 3 
GRA'PHICAL. adj. [y/44@w,] Well delineated. 
Write with a needle, or bodkin, or knife, or the like, when the 
ſruit or trees are young; for as they grow, ſo the letters will grow 
more large and grapbical, Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

Gra'yHICALlLY, adv. [from graphical.) In a pic- 
tureſque manner; with good deſcription or delinea- 
tion, | 

The hyena odorata, or civet cat, is delivered and graphically 
deſcribed by Caſtellus. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

GAT NII. _ rapin, French. ] 

1. A ſmall anchor belon . a little veſſel. 

2. A grappling iron with which in fight one ſhip faſtens 
on another, 

To GRA'PPLE, v. . [grabbeler, Dutch; krappeln, Ger- 
man. 

1. To contend by — each other, as wreſtlers. 

They muſt be allo practiſed in all the locks and gripes of wreſtling, 

as need may often be in fight to tugg or grapple, and to cloſe. 


French, from gra- 


Living virtue, all atchievements paſt, 
Meets envy, till to grapple with at laſt, Waller. 
South. 


Addiſon. 


endure the everlaſting burnings ? a 
f Antieus here and ſtern Aleides ſtrive, 
| And both inge e ſtatues ſeem to live. 
2. To conteſt in cloſe fight. 
I'll in my ſtandard bear the arms of York, 
' To grapple with the houle of Lancaſter. Shakeſp, Henry VI. 
| Sometimes, from fighting ſquadrons of each fleet, 
Two gap pling Atnus on the ocean meet, 
| And Engliſh fires with Belgian flames contend, 
To GRAUE. v. 4. 
1. Lo faſten; to fix; to join indiſſolubly. Now ob- 

ſolete. 

Grapple your minds to ſternage of the nav 


That buſineſs 
Carles you to the heart and love of us. 
2, To ſeize; to lay faſt hold of, | 
For Hippagines, veſſels for the tranſporting of horſe, we are in- 
debted to the Salaminians z for grappling hooks to Anacharſis, 


AF Heylyn. 
Rar Ir. . / [from the verb. 


1. Conteſt hand to hand, in which the combatants ſeize 
each other; the wreſtlers hold. 
As when earth's ſon, Anteus ſtrove _ 
With Jove's Alcides, and, oft foil'd, fill role 
Freſh from his fall, and tiercer grapple join'd, 
Throttled at length in th' air, expir'd' and fell, 
Or did his genius 
Know mine the ſtronger de mon, ſeat'd the grapple, 
And, looking wund him, found this nook ot fate, 
Lo (kulk behind my (word, Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 
2, Cloſe ſight, 55 
In the gr.4pp/e I boarded them ; on the inſtant they got clear of 
our (hip, o 1 alone became their priſoner. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet, 
3+ Iron inſtrument by which one ſhip ſaſtens on another. 
But Cymon ſoon his crooked grapp/es calt, | 
Which with tenacious hold his toes embrac d. 


Gra'eet.kment, . / [from ęrapple.] Cloſe ficht; 
hoſtile embrace, Kotha . W lth 
They catching hold of him, as down he lent, 
Him backwayd overthrew, and down him ſtay'd 
With thelr rude hands and griefly grapplement, Spenſer, 
GAA ENO IR. . / [graſs and bop. ] A ſmall inſet 
that hops in the ſummer graſs. The cicada of the 
Latins is often by the poets tranſlated gra/bepper, but 


improperly, 
Her waggon ſpokes made of long ſpinners legs, 
wings of gra/bopprrs, Shatef, Rom, and Jul. 


Shakeſp. Macbeth, 


The cover of the 


Cry/boppery eat up the green of the whole countries. bacon, 
Where lilver lakes with verdant ſhadows crown'd, 
Diſperſe a graveful chilneſs alt around; 
The Fee avoids tht untaintrd air, 
— in the midi eee ventures there, Addifon, 
e women were of ſuch an enorm 
„ rmous (ature, that we appeared 


Addijon's Spectator, 
Gu a'stin, See Graxrun, 1 
To GRASP, . a. | gre/pare, Italian. ] 
t. To hold in the hand; to gripe. 
O foot that I am, that thought 1 could 
wind, 
In his right hand 
Cee ten thoutdnd thunders, which he ſent 
Before Im, ſuch as ia their fouls jntix'd 
Plagutse 


grab water and bind the 


Sidxcy, 


L 


Milton. | 


Does he think that he can grapple with divine vengeance, and] 


Dryden. | 


And leave your England as dead midnight ſtill. Shak, Hen. v. 


For what are men who graſp at 
But bubbles on the rapid ſtream of ti 
To GRAS. vv. . * | 
1. Jo catch; to endeavour to ſeize; to try at. 
So endleſs and exorbitant are the defires of men, that 
graſp at all, and can form no ſcheme of perſect taping 4 
els. e th 


Sz 
Not now in x 
; „ 


iſe ſublime, 
me? | 
V;. 


2. To ſtruggle; to ſtrive; to le. 
8250 bie face is black, 0 funf blood 


His hands abroad diſplay'd, as one that graſp | 


And tugg'd for life, 
3- To gripe; to encroach, 
Like a miſer 'midft his ſtore, 
Who graſps and graſps till he can hold no 
GRAS. . /. [from the verb.] 
1. The gripe or ſeizure of the hand. 
Nor wanted in his graſÞ 
What ſeem'd both ſpear and ſhield. 
This hand and ſword have been acquainted well; 
It would have come before into my gra/p, 


Milte, 


To kill the rayiſher, ryden's Don 
The left arm is a little defaced, though one may ſee it held 
thing in its graſp formerly. diſon on 10 
2. Poſſeſſion; hold. 


1 would not be the villain that thou think'ſt 


For the whole ſpace that's in che tyrant's graſd, 
And the rich Eaſt to bot. Shakeſp, Macket, 


3. Power of ſeizing. | 
| Within the direful graſp 
Of ſavage hunger, or of ſavage het. Mil, 
They looked upon it as their own, and had it even within their 


8 x. /. [from groſp.] One that gap. K 


2 — 8 A RO 
. . fo Igler. Saxon. common heths 
of the ſield on lich cattle feed; an herb with i 


narrow leaves. | 
Ye are grown fat as the heiſer at graſs, and bellow as bulls, 


er. L. 1 

The beef being young, and onl e Je 

moiſt, and not of a ſubſtance > * the ſalt, * _ 
You'll be no more your former you 


But for a blooming nymph will paſs, 
Juſt fifteen, coming Summer's graſc. i, 
GRASS of Parnaſſus. u. /. [parnaſha, '. 
This plant is called parnaſſia, from mount Parnaſſus, where it 
was ſuppoſed to grow; and becauſe the cattle feed on it, it obtained 
pena gots of graſs,” though the plant has no — 
inde ler, 
To GRAss, v, u. [from the noun.] To breed gn; 
to become paſture, 
Land arable, driven, or worn to the proof, 
With oats ye may ſow it, the ſooner to graft, 
More ſoon to be paſture, to bring it to pals. 
Grass-rLoT. 1. J [graſs and fg. j 
| covey with ſhort graſs, Fi. | 
ere on this graſs plot in thi 
. Come and — de Og De are'; Tempeſt 
The part of your garden next your houſe ſhould be a parterte foe 
flowers, or grafip ots bordered with flowers. 7 
They are much valued by our modern planters to adorn thei 
walks and gra/i-plots, Mortimer, 
GRA88-POLA, #./. A ſpecies of WII Low- wok r. 
Gra'ss1ness. 1. . [from grafſſy.] The ſtate of abound- 
ing in graſs. | 
GRra'ssy. adj, [from graſs. Covered with gnlſs; 
; abounding with graſs, 
! Ne did he leave the mountains bare unſeen, 


W, 


Latin.] A Fog 


TP 
A 01 T0 


Nor tlie rank graſſy ſens delights untry'd. Spenſer, 
| Rais'd of graſſy turf 
Their table was, and molly feats had round. Miu, 


The moſt in fields, like herded beaſts, lie downy 
p To dews obnoxious, on the graſſy floor. Dan 
CRATE. 17. J. [ crates, Lats. 7 
1. A partition made with bars placed near to one another, 
or croſſing each other: ſuch as in cloyſters or priſons 


' I have grated upon m friends for three reprieves for you 
and your couch fellow, r or elſe you had look d through the 
grates, like a geminy of baboons. Sale. 


Out at a little graze his eyes he caſt 

; Upon thoſe bord'ring hills, and open plain. 

A fan has on it a nunnery of lively black eyed 
; endeavouring to creep out at the grates. 


* 
Addiſon 


Milton, 


D» yden. | 


2. The range of bars within which fires are made, 
| My dear is of opinion that an old faſhioned grate conſumes coat, 
| but gives no heat. | | Spedlalu. 


'To GRATE. v. 4. [ gratter, French, ] 
1. To rub or wear any thing by the attrition of a roogl 


Jo 
Thereat the fiend his gnaſhing teeth did grate. Self. 
FEY: ER e ey cities up, vp ES 
f nd mighty ſtates characterleſs are grated 
To duſty nothing. Shakeſpeare's Troilus and CM. 
| If the particles of the putty: were not made to ſtick falt in. 
pitch, they would, by rolling up and down, ute and fret the 1 
metal, and till it full of little holes. Newto's Opiicth 
2. To offend by any mung harm or vexatious. 
Thereat enraged, ſoon he 'gan upftart, 9550 
Grinding his tecth, and grating his great heart. art 
They have been partial in- the I, culled and choſen out 


{ 
ſofter and more gentle dictates whic would leſs grate and 1 
them. Decay of "ih 


M3 Os 


n 


1 Juſt ee e and ny: uſage coin'd 
'h' unwilling word, and grating as it is, 
Take it for 'tis thy due, OM 2 Don Sehafua 

This habit of writing and diſcourfing," wherein 1 unfor? 
differ from almoſt the whole kingdom, and am apt to 3 
ears of more than I could wiſh, was acquired during My ga 
ſhip in London. 


3. To form a ſound by colliſton of 
ies. 
The grati 


aſperities ot han 


4. I 
ſhock of wrathful iron arms. Sb. 4 
n a ſudden open fly, 
With impetuous recoil and jarring ſound, 
"'Uh* internal doors, and-on their hinges grate 
Harſh thunder, that the loweft bottom ſhook alle It © 
Of Erebus, Milton's Par 
To GATE. wv. . offend, u 
1. To rub hard ſo as to injure'or offend; to : 
by oppreſſion or importunity. 
 Wherein have you been galled by the king? 
What peer hath been ſuborn'd to grate on you, 
That you ſhould feal this lawleſs bloody book fr. 
Oi torg'd rebellian with a ſeal divine? Shakeſp. 3 for e 
I have grated upon my good friends for chice rep 50% 
or el{e you had looked through the grates. aderly m 
Paradoxing is of great uſe 1 but the faculty mult be ſo te 7 Wie. 


Miltow's Para Loft, 
= 


naged as not to grate upon the truth and reaſon ot things» 


RA 
the hearts of, ene 


This gr ates harder upon the leaſt complaint, 


„ im make 
Win on ſome men's patience, 
lives with diſcontent. ic 

1. To make a harſh noiſe, 
0% — as to caſt away a ſharp knife, becauſe the edge 
of it may ſometimes g7a7e. 15 | Wan 

GRA TEU B. adj. | gratzs, tin.] 

1. Having a due enſe of benefits ; 


in a caſe that 


Lock 


willing to acknow- 


and to repay benefits. 
any When” K A 3 mind 3 
| not, but till pays» Mitte, 
Win fb * of health was given; he exerted all his ſtrength 
return of grateful recognition to the author of it. Fell. 
we Sans of ſervice paſt, 
From grateful ſouls exact reward at laſt, Dryden's Fables. 


ng; acceptable; delightful; delicious. | 
fines 1. is Ae at firſt, is made grateful by cuſtom ; but 
hatloever is too leaſing at firſt,” groweth quickly to ſatiate. Bacon. 
v Aman will endure che pain of 1 and thirſt, and reſuſe ſuch 
meats and drinks as are moſt grateft to his appetite, ; 
ſuaded that they will endanger his health, Vilkins. 
9 This place is the more grateful to ſtrangers, in reſpect that it being 
frontier town, and bordering upon divers nations, many languages 
1 underſtood here. Brown's Travels. 
* Now golden fruits on loaded branches ſhine, ; 
: And grateful cluſters ſwell with floods of wine. Pope 
GAA TEIL. adv, from grateful. 
1. With willingneſs to acknowledge and repay benefits ; 
' with due ſenſe of obligation. 
He, as new wak'd, thus gratefully ys 
Enough remains for houſehold charge beſide, 
His wife and tender children to ſuſtain, 
And gratefully to feed his dumb deſerving train. Dryd, Virg. 
In Cyprus long by men and gods obey'd, 
The lovers toil the gratefully repaid. 


7+ 


Milton, 


Granville, 


2, Quality of being acceptable; pleaſantneſs, 
Graren. 2. / [grateir, French, from grate.] A kind 
of coarſe file with which ſoft bodies are rubbed to 
pop der. | > 
e "Tender handed touch a nettle, 
And it ſtings you for your pains, 
Graſp it like a man of mettle, 
And it ſoft as filk remains. 
So it is with common natures, 
Treat them gently they rebel, 
ut be rough as nutmeg-graters, 

Fo the rogues obey you well, 5 | 
GrarieicalrioN, x. J. [gratificatio, Latin.] 
1, The act of pleaſing. 

They are incapable ot any deſign above the preſent gratification 
of their palates. Sorwth, 
2. Pleaſure ; delight. 

How hardly is his will brought, to change all its deſires and aver- 
ſons, and to renounce thoſe gratificutions in which he has been long 
uled to place his happineſs, : Rogers, 

3. Reward ; recompence. A low word, 
To Gra'TIFY, v. 4. | gratificor, Latin. ] 
1. Jo indulge; to grant by compliance. 

| You ſteer between the country and the court, 

Nor gratify whate'er the great deſire, 

Nor grudging give what publick needs require. 

2. To delight; 2 ; to humour; to ſooth. 
But pride ſtood ready to prevent the blow: 

For who would die to gratify a foe ? Dryden's Fables, 

The captive generals to his car are ty'd z 

The joyful citizens tumultuous tide 

Echoing his glory, gratify his pride. Prior. 

Apaled appetite is humorous, and muſt be gratiſed with ſauces 
rather than food. Tatler, 

| At once they grarify their ſcent and taſte, 

While frequent cups prolong the rich repaſt. Pope. 

A thouland little impertinencies are very gratifying to curioſity, 
though not improving to the underſtanding, ddiſon, 

3. To requite with a gratification: as, I'll gratify you for 
this trouble, 


GRA'TINGLY, adv. [from graze.] Harſhly ; offenſively. 


CI. adv, [Latin.] For nothing; without a re- 
compence, 


The people cry you mock them; and, of late, 

* hen corn was given them gratis, you repin'd. 
ey 

If away gratis, and I thank thee for thee. 


The taking of uſe, though he judged lawful 
by practice, Kill grarts book is friendas 
Kindred 


- 


Dryden. 


; 1 


Shakeſpeare, 


yet never approved 
but lent (till gratis both to friends and ſtrangers. Fell. 


are no welcome clients, where relation gives them a title 
to have advice gratis, N ; L'E range. 
| {corned to take my degree at Utrecht or Leyden, 1 
It gratis by thoſe univerſities. Arbuthnot's Jobn Bull, 
RATITUDE, 2. fo [ gratitude, low Latin. ] 
1. Duty to benefaRors. 
Forbid | 
That our renowned Rome, whoſe gratitude 
Tow'rds her deſerving children is enroll'd, 
ould now eat up her own! Roy's Corielanus, 
Suſpicious thoughts his penſive mind emp 


8 Net fullen gratitude, and clouded joys wm Harte, 
' Lure to return benefits. N 
8 The debt immenſe of endleſs gratityde, Milton, 
watitude 


Eons is properly a virtue, diſpoſing the mind to an inward 
vg ry. an outward acknowledgment of a benetit received, toge- 
R wich a readineſs to return the ſame, or the like. South's Ser, 
Va US. adj, [gratuitus, Latin; gratuit, Fr.] 
£5 my granted without claim or merit: | 
© miltake the gratuitous bleſſings of heaven for the fruits of 


ur own induſtry, L 
i. Aﬀerted without proof. * 


*lecond motive they 


» h 1 | 
* b — = Ls — this gratuitous 15 5 
ö MATUITOUSLY, adv. [from grataitowr.] 

Without claim or merit, 5 


* Without proof, 


I would know whence came this 


obliquity of directi hich 
iy leite tack to matter: quity od direction; chic 


CES this is to aſcribe will and choice 
bn particles, Cheyne's Phil, Prin. 

5 Ar rr. v. ſ. [gratuits, French, from gratuitous.] A 
| Preſent or acknowled ment; a free gift. 


, * Mey might nave . 3 
him w. pretended to comgly with Ulyſſes, and diſmiſſed 
3 By — 8 oreſ os — on the . 
ent i 
Yn little gratuity we — wh, oy g. 
1. To TULATE, (v. 22 Latin. 


congratulate; i ; Low: 
mou * 2 alute _ declarations of joy. 


South. | 
would | 
and have filled their | 


. e. 
as that of a rough body drawn 


if he be per- 
. 


1. In a pleaſing manner. 5 i 
$tudy detains the mind by the perpetual occurrence of ſomething 
new, which may gratefully ſtrike the imagination, Watts. 

GanlrerULNESS. 2. J. [from grateful. ] 

1. Gratitude 3 duty to benefactors. Now obſolete. | 
, A Laconian knight having ſometime ſerved him with more grate. 
Fulneſs than good courage defended him. Sidney, 

Rleſlings beforehand, ties of gratefulneſs, 
The ſound of glory ringing in our ears, Herbert, 


A. Hin. | 


lold themſelves; but thou, like a kind fellow, gav'ſt t y- 


& \ 
G RA -/ 
And gratulate his ſafe teturn to Rome, 
The people will accept whom he admires 
hither away ſo faſt ? 
o farther than the Tower; 
To gratulate the gentle princes there; 
Since nature could behold ſo dire a crime, 
I gratulare at leaſt my native clime,. 
That ſuch a land, which ſuch a monſtet bore; . 
tar ls diſtant from our Thracian ſhore. Dryden's Fables. 


2i To declare joy for; to mention with expreſſions 
of joy. 


* 


Vet give thy 2 ſubjects leave to doubt; 
Who this thy *ſcape from rumour gratulate, 
No leſs than if from peril ; and devout, 8 
beg thy care unto thy aſter tate. Ben Jonſn. 
GRATULA'TION, . % _ gratulatio, Latin.] Salu- 
tations made by expreſſing joy; expreſſion of joy. 
They are the firſt gratu/ations wherewith our Lord and Saviour 
was joyfully received at his entrance into the world; by ſuch as in 
their hearts, arms, and bowels embraced him. Hooker, 
The earth | 
Gave (igns of gratulation, and each hill. Milton. 
Your enjoyments, according to the ſtandard of a Chriſtian deſire, 
require no addition: 1 ſhall turn my wiſhes into gratulations, and, 
cohgratulating their fulneſs, only wiſh their continuance. South. 


GRA'TULATORY. adj. [from gratulate.] Congratulatory ; 
expreſſing congratulation. 
GRAVE, a final ſyllable in the names of places, is from 
the Saxon znæę, a grove or cave. Gib/on's Camden. 
GRAVE. NJ. p, Saxon.] The place in the ground 
in which the dead are repoſited, 
Now it is the time of night, 
That the graves, all gaping wide, 
Every one lets forth his ſpright; 
In the church-way paths to glide. 
Thou wilt not leave me in the loathſome grave. 
To walk upon the graves of our dead maſters, 


Is our own ſecurity. Denham's Sophy. 
A flood of waters would overwhelm all thoſe fragments which 


the earth broke into, and bury in one common grave all the inha- 
bitants of the earth. Burnet, 


They were wont once a year to meet at the graves of the thartyrs ; 
there ſolemnly to recite their ſufferings and whim „to praiſe their 
virtues, to bleſs God for their pious examples, for their holy lives 
and their happy deaths, meg RA Velſon. 
GRA'VE-CLOATHS. #. /. [ grave and cloaths,] The dreſs 
of the dead, 5 | 

But of ſuch ſubtle ſubſtance and unſound, 
That like a ghoſt he ſeem'd, whoſe grave-cloaths were unbound. 
Sp-nſer, 
; e he that was dead came forth, bound hand and foot eee 
cloaths. 


GRA VER. comp. of grave. See GRAVE. 
GRA VEST. ſuperl. of grave, See GRave, 
GRra've-sTON&. . J. | grave and ſtonc.] The ſtone that 
is laid over the grave; the monumental ſtone. 
Timon, preſently prepare thy grave; 
78 where the, light foam of the ſea may beat 
Thy grave-/tone daily. Shakeſpeare's Timon, 
To GRAVE. v. a. preter. graved; part. paſſ. graves, 
[graver, French; yea@w.] 
1. To inſculp ; to carve a figure or inſcription in any 
hard ſubſtance. 
Cornice with boſſy ſculptures graven. 


Shakeſpeare, 


* 


Milton, 


Later vows, oaths, or leagues can never blot out thoſe former 
gravings or characters, which by juſt and lawful oaths were made 
upon their ſouls, | King Charles, 

Thy ſum of duty let two words contain; 

O! may they graben in thy heart remain, 
Be humble and be juſt. 2 : Prior. 
2. To carve or form. 8 CES, 

What profiteth the graven image, that the maker thereof hath 

graven it? £7 PH Heb. ii. 18, 
3. To copy paintings upon wood or metal, in order to 


be impreſſed on paper. 

The gravers can and ought to imitate the bodies of the colours 
by the degrees of the lights and ſhadows : 'tis impoſſible to give much 
ſtrength to what they grave, after the works of the ſchools, with- 


4. [From grave. ] To entomb. Not in uſe. 
There's more gold: 
Do you dama others, and let this damn you: 
And ditches grave you all | Shakeſpeare's Timon, 
5. To clean, caulk, and ſheath a ſhip. Ainſworth, 


Toa GRAVE. v. 2. To write or delineate on hard ſub- 
ſtances. 1 | 


Thou ſhalt make a plate of pure gold, and grave upon it, 


Ex. xxvili. 36. 
GRAVE. adj, ¶ grave, French; gravis, Latin. 
1. Solemn ; ſerious; ſober; not gay; not light or tri- 
fling. 
8 To th' more mature, 
A glaſs that featur'd them; and to the grave, 
A child that guided dotards, hakeſpeare's Cymbeline, 
We ſhould have elſe defir'd 
Your good advice, which till hath been both grave 
And proſperous, in this day's counci!,  Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
That grave awfulneſs, as in your beſt breed of * \Siay or ele- 
gancy and prettineſs, as in your leſſer dogs, are modes of beauty. 
| ; More againſt Athei m, 
Even the grave and ſerious characters are diſtinguiſhed by their 


ſeveral forts ot gravity, Dryden's Fables, Preface: 
Youth on filent wings is flown z _ 


Graver years come rolling on. 
To laugh, were want of goodneſs and of grace; 
And to be grave, exceeds all power of face, Pope. 
Folly- painting humour, grave himſelf, 
Calls laughter forth, Thomſon. 
They have as much reaſon to pretend to, and as much necellity 
to aſpire after, the higheſt accompliſhments of a Chriſtian and ſolid 
virtue, as the grave/t and wiſeſt among Chriitian philoſophers, 
' tu. 
2. Of weight; not futile ; credible. Little uſed. 
The Roman ſtate was of all others the moſt celebrated for their 
virtue, as the grave/t of their own writers, and of ſtrangers, do bear 
them witneſs. Grew's Coſinol. 


4. Not ſharp of ſound]; not acute. 


Accent, in the Greek names and uſage, ſeems to have regarded 
the tone of the voice ; the acute accent raifing the voice, in ſame 
ſyllables, to a higher, i. e. more acute pitch or tone, and the grave 

preſſing it lower, and both having ſome emphaſis, i, e. more vi- 
gorous pronunciation. 


GRA'VEL. . / { gtavier, French; gravee/, Dutch; 
ravel, Armorick. 
1. 2 ſand; ſand conſiſting of very ſmall pebble- 
nes. | 
Ow conſiſts of flints of all the uſual ſites and colours, of the 


neral bodies, confuſedly intermixed, and common ſand. Modu. 
His armour, all gilt, was ſo well handled, that it ſhewed like a 


glittering ſand and gravel, interlaced with filver rivers, Sidney. 
Proofs as clear as founts in July, when 
| We ſee each grain of grave/. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


ilton.. 


out imitating in ſome lort the colour of the objects. Dryden's Df. | 


Prior. 


3. Not ſhowy ; not tawdry: as, a grave ſuit of cloaths. 


Holder. | 


| 


Shakefp. Richard 111. 


Jo. xl. 44+ | 


ſeveral ſorts of pebbles z ſometimes with a few pyrite, and other mi- 


Shakeſp. Tit. Andr. [ 


Providente permitted not the earth to ſpend itſelf in baſe gr.. 
and pebbles, inſtead of quarries of itones. ore. 
So deep, and yet fo clear, we might behold 
', The gravel bottom, and that bottom gold. Dryden. 
The upper garden at Kenſington was at firſt nothing bg a gravel 
t. ator. 
- - Gravel walks are beſt for ſruit-trees: Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
2. [Gravelle, French.) Sandy matter concreted in the 
ONE MOIIETLIEN | 
If the tone is brittle it will often crumble; and paſs. in the form 
of gravel : if the ſtone is too big to pala, the beſt method is to come 
to a ſort of a compoſition or truce with It. _ Avbuthnet 
To GRA'vEL vi. [from the noun.] 
1. To are or cover with' gravel. | | 
Mols groweth upon alleys, eſpecially ſuch as He cold, and upon 
the Nonth; as in divers terraiſes ; and again, if they be much trodden; 
br if they were at the firſt gravelled. Bacon. 
2. To ſtick in the ſand. | - Q 
William the Conqueror, when he invaded this iſland, chanced at 
his arrival to be grave//e4; and one of his feet ſtuck ſo faſt in the 
ſand, that hie fell to the ground. Camden: 
3: To puzzle; to ſtop; to put to a ſtand; to embarraſs. 
I would kiſs before I ſpoke. \ | 
— Nay, you were better fpeak firſt, and when you were gravell'd 


for lack of flatter you might take occaſion to kiſs. Shakeſp. 
The diſeaſe itſelf will grave? him to judge of it; nor can there be 
any prediction made of it, it is ſo ſharp. Howel. 


hat work do our imaginations make with eternity and immen- 
ſity ? and how are we gravelled by their cutting dilemmas ? 
Glanville's Scepſisi 
Mat, who was here a little gravell'd, | 
Toſt up his noſe, and would have cavill'd, Prior. 
4. [In horſemanſhipi] To hurt the foot with gravel 
confined by the ſhoe. RP: | 
GRa'vgLuss, adj. | from grave.] Wanting a tomb; 
unburied. | 5 
My brave Egyptians all, 
By the diſcandying of this pelletted ſtorm, 0 
Lie graveleſs.  Shakeſv. Aut. and Cleopatrai 
GRA'VELLY, _ graveleux, French.; from bart 
Full * gravel ; abounding with gravel ; conſiſting o 
ravei. 
There are ſome natural ſpring waters that will inlapidate wood; 
ſo that you ſhall ſee one piece of wood, whereof the part above the 
water ſhall continue wood, and the part under the water ſhall be 
turned into a gravelly ſtone. Bacon's Natural Hiſftorys 
It you live in a conſumptive air, make choice of the more open; 
high; dry, and gravelly part of it. Harvey on Conſumptions, 
GRra'veLyY. adv. [from grins] | 


1. Solemnly ; ſeriouſly ; ſoberly ; without lightneſs or 
mirth 


| Thou ſtand'ſt 
Gravely iti doubt when to hold them wiſe. Milton, 
A girl longs to tell her confidant that ſhe hopes to be married in 
a little time, and aſks her very gravely what ſhe would have her to 


| SpeFatuy's 
Wiſdom's above ſuſpecting wiles z ; 


The queen of learning gravely ſmiles S$wwifts 

A formal ſtory was very gravely carried to his excellency, by ſome 

zealous members, Swift. 
Is't not N the blockhead ſcarce can read, 

But muſt he wiſely look, and gravely plead ? Young. 


2. Without gaudineſs or ſhow. 
GRa'veNgss. mn. . [from grave.] 
lemnity and 28 of behaviour. 
Vou no leſs becomes 
The light and careleſs livery chat it wears; 
Than lettled age his ſables, and his weeds f 
B health and grawene/s. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet, 
But yet beware of counſels when too full; 
Number makes long diſputes and gravere/ dull. Denham. 


Serlouſneſs ; ſo- 


GRra'veoLEnT. adj, I gruveolens, Latin. | Strong _ 
N 5 8 7 + 


Gra'ver. 2. J. [graveur, French; from grave.] 

1. One whoſe buſineſs is to inſcribe or carve upon hard 
ſubſtances; one who copies pictures upon wood or 
metal to be impreſſed on paper. ä 

If he makes a detign to be graved, he is to remember that the 
gravers diſpole not their colours as the painter do; and that, b) 
conſequence, he muſt take occaſion to find the reaſon of his detiga. 
in the natural ſhadows of the figures, which he has diſpoſed to cauſe 
the effect. 1 Dryden's Dfreſney. 

2. The ſtile or tool uſed in graving. | 

With all the care wherewith I tried upon it the known ways of 


ſoftening gravers, 1 could not ſoften this. | Boyle, 
The toilſome houts in diff rent labour ſlide, 
Some work the file, and ſome the graver guide, Gay's Fan, 


Gravi'bityY. nu /. | Latin.] Pregnancy ; ſtate 
of being with child. i 
Women, obſtructed, have not always the fore mentioned ſymp- 
toms : in thoſe the ſigns of gravidity and obſtructions are hard to 
be diſtinguiſhed in the beginning. . Arbuthnot on Diet, 
Gra'vinc. 1. J. [from grave.] Carved work. 
Skilful to work In gold ; alſo to grave any manner of graving, 
and to find out every device which ſhall be put to him. 


2 Chro. ii. 14. 
To GRA'VITATE, v. ». {from gravis, Latin.] Io 
tend to the centre of attraction. , 
Thoſe who have nature's ſteps with cate purſu'd, 
That matter is with active force endu'd, 
That all its parts magnetick pow'r exert, | : 
And to each other gravitate; aſſert. Blackmore, 
That ſubtle matter muſt be of the ſame ſubſtante with all other 
matter, and as much as is comprehended within a particular body 
muſt gravitate jointly with that body, Bentley. 
GRAVITATTION. 2. / [from grauilatr. -A of tending 
to the centre. 
The moſt conſiderable phenomenon belonging to tie terreſtrial! bo- 
dies is the general action of gravitation, whereby all known bodies, 
in tlie vicinity of the eatth, do tend and preſs towards its centre. 


| A Bentley, 
When, the looſe mountain trembles from on high, 
Shall gravitation ceaſes if you Pope, 
GrA'viTY. 2. / [gravitar, Latin; gravits, French. ] 
1; Weight; heavineſs ; tendency to the centre. 
That quality by which all heavy bodies tend towards the centre, 
accelerating theit motion the neater they approach towards it, true 
hiloſophy has ſhewn to be unſolveable by any hypotheſis, and re- 
Fived it into the immediate will of the Creator. Ot all bodies, 
conſidered within the confines of any fluid; there is a twofold gravity; 
true and abſolute, and vulgar or comparative: abſolute gravity is the 
whole force by which any body tends downwards; but the relative 
or vulgar is the exceſs ot gravity in one body above the ſpecifick 
gravity of the fluid, whereby it tends downwards 'more than the 
ambient fluid doth, Quincy; 
Bodies do ſwim or fink in different liquors, according to the tena- 
city or gravity of thoſe liquors which are to ſupport them. Brown: 
A bongh this increaſe of denſity may at great diſtances be exceed- 
ing flow, yet if the elaſtick toue of this medium be exceeding great; 
it may ſufbce to impel bodies from the deaſer parts of the meura 
towards the rarery with all that power which we 1 
R . ; ewon's Optict, 
2. Atrociouſneſs ; weight of guilt. 
1 could _ 1 thought this 99 a 9-4 * intended 
thereby only to puuiſh the injury committed, according to the ity 
ot the fart. g l 2 Nals. 


5 X 3. Seriouſneſs 4 


G. R A 


gerlouſneſi ; ſolemnity. 


9 There is not a white hair on your face but ſhould have his effect 


ravity.' theſp, Henry IV, 
TY Gur ouths and wildnefs ſhall no whit appear, 

But all be buried in his gravity» Shakeſp. Jullus Cæſar. 

For the advgcates and council that plead, patience and gravity ot 

hearing is an eſſential part of juſtice, Bacon, 

Great Cato there, for gravity renown'd. en's An, 


The emperors often jeſted on their rivals or predecetlors, but their 
mints ill alntained their gravity, \ * Addiſon. 

He will tell you with great gravity, that it is a dangerous thing 
for a man that has been uſed to get money, ever to leave it off, 


GAY. n./, The ſerous juice that runs from fleſh not 
much dried by the fire. . 

Meat we love half raw, with the blood trickling down from it, 
delicately terming it the grayy, which in truth looks more like an 
kchorous or raw bloody matter, Harvey on Conſumptions, 

here may be ſtronger broth made of vegetables than of 7 grauy 

5 Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


ſoup, | ; 
GRAY, adj. [ znzx, Saxon; gran, Daniſh ; graas, 
Duteh.] | 


1. White with a mixture of black. 


They left me then, when the gray headed even, 
Like a fad votariſt in palmer's weed, 
Roſe from the hindmolt wheels of Ihebus“ waln. MMIton. 
"Theſe gray and dun colours may be alſo produced by mixing whites 
and blacks, and by conſequence differ from perſect whites, not in 
ſpecies of colours, but only in degree of luminouſneſs. Newton, 
2+ White or hoary with old age. : 

Living creatures generally do change their hair with age, turning 
to be gray z as is ſeen in men, thotgh ſome earlier and ſome later! 
in horſes, that are dappled and turn white z in old ſquirrels that turn 
griſly, and many others, Racin's Natural Hiftery. 
hou halt _ 3 1 cn 3 gray headed, 

nor tuffered me to forſake thee in the late days of temptation. 
| | Walton's Life of Biſhop Sanderſon, 


Anon 
G and grave, with warriours mix'd 
Arg 1 e ben Milton's Paradiſe Left. 


The reſtoration of grey hairs to juvenility, and 1enewing the ex- 
auſted marrow, ney es ed, Glanville's Serpfis, 
Gray headed Infant? and in vain grown old | 
Art thou to learn that In another's gold 
Lie charms reliltle(s ? Dryden's Juwenal, 
We moſt of us are grown gray headed in our dear maſter » ſervice, 
_ Spcelutor. 
Her gray halr'd fynods damning books unread, 
And Bacon trembling for his brazen head. 
3. Dark like the opening or cloſe of day; of the colour 
of aſhes, | 
Our women's names are more gracious than their Cæſilla, that 
is, gray eyed, Camden's Remains. 
The gray ey'd morn ſmiles on the frowning night, 
Ch af. the eattern * with ſtreaks of light. Shakeſp. 
I'll fay yon gray is not the morning's eye 3 
"Tis hey aps — of Cynthia“ brow. Shak. R. and ul. 
aon as the gray ey'd morning ſtreaks the (kies, 


And In the Joubtful day the woodcock flies, = Gay's Trivia, 
Gray, . /, A gray colour, 
| 845 an The fon, the cloſing hour of day 
Came onward, mantled o'er with dufky gray Parnel, 
Ainſavorth, 


GRAY» 1. J. A badger. 
GRA'YBLARD. . / 7 and beard, ] 


contempt, 
Youngling, thou ean'ſt not love ſo dear as J. 


An old man: in 


wealrraybrard, thy love doth freeze. Shakeſpeare, 
Have I in conqueſt ſtteteht mine arm fo far, 
| To be afruid to tell graybeardr the truth? Sbakeſp. Jul. Caf. 


Guna'riting, . / Lyra, The umber, a fiſh. 

"The gray/ing lives in luch rivers as the trout does, and is uſually 
taken with the ſame baits, and after the fame manner : he js of a 
fine ſhape, his fleſh white, and his teeth, thoſe little ones that he 
es, are in his throat. He la not fo general a fiſh as the trout, nor 
ſo good to eat. Walton's Angler, 


GAA NIS. /. [from gray.] The quality of being 
gray. | 
To GRAZE, *, I. [from eraſe.) 
1. To eat graſs; to feed on graſs, 
The greateſt of my pride is to ſee my ewes graze, and my lambs 
ſuck, Shateſp. 41 you like it, 
Crane where you will, you (hall not houſe with me. Shak, 
Leaving in the fields his grazing cows, 
He fought himſelf ſome holpitable toute, Dryden Fables, 
he more ignoble throng 
Attend their fhately eps, and lowly graze along. Dryden, 
2. To ſupply grafs, | 
Phyſicians adviſe their patients to remove Into airs which are 
plain champaigns, but graz/vg, and not overgrown WO RAR. | 
acon. 
"The ſewers mult be kept fo az the water may not ſtay too long in 
the Spring 4 for then the ground continueth the wet, whereby it 
will never graze ts pn that year, . Bacon, 
A third fort of grazing ground is that near the ſea, which is com- 
monly very rich land, Mortimer A. 
44 Jo move on devouring, 
Ax every ſtate lay next to the other that was oppreſſed, fo tho lire 
ye! willy graves, n 1 the War with Spain, 
4+ | From , French, ] To touch lightly, 
Mark then a bounding valour in our Engliſh, 
That being dead, like to the bullets grazing, 
Breaks out into a ſecond courſe of milchief, 
Killing in relapſe of martality, Shateſp, Henry . 
JG. N | 
1. 'l'o tend grazing cattle; to ſet cattle to feed on 


graſs, 
[acoh gre his unele Laban; ſheep, 
O happy main, faith he, that, lo! 1 tes 
Grass bis cattle in thole pleafant tields, 
It he but know his good ! 
2. To feed upon, 
| wat at tirit a+ other beaſts, that graze 
The Modden herb, of abject thoughts and low, 
"their feeds around, 
Free from their harneſs, graze the flow'ry ground, 
$0me grave their land u Chrittmas, and fome longer. 
"This Neptune gave him, when he gave to keep 
His (ealy flocks hat graze the ep deep, Dryd. Firg. 
"The lambs with wolves (hall graze the verdant mead. Pope, 
J. To ſupply with grafs. 
He hath a houſe and barn in repair, and a feld or two to greze 
We With à garden and orchard. Nu. 


Gen. „tom graze] One that grazes or feeds 
on grass. 


Selene. 
Daniel's Civi! War, 


Aiiten. 
D. vile * 


vile 


ek Qaily ctopy 
Their verdaut dinner from the moſly turf 
$4t\cient ! attet them the cackling goo'e, 
Cle ge,, Muds wherewlth to eale het want, ii. 


Get Nom graze.) One who feeds cattle, 
All grawders preter their cattle Num meaver paſtures ww 5 
44, 

zentle pesce, which flleſt the huſbandman's barns, the graves 
folds, and the trot man's thop. eue. 
Lis evatulion in tested when he found the altlerman's father to be 


Pope. | 


* 
0 Yb 


as ; ion of corn from En land, 
Ekbert men gefeit. Jeff 
GREASE. . /. [ graife, French. 
1. The ſoft part of the fat; the oily or unctuous part of 
animals, | | 


Greaſe, that's ſweaten 
From the murth'rer's gibbet, throw 


Into the flame, Shake, Macbeth. 
ſ they uſe a coal upon brown paper. 
neee N Natural Hiſtory. 
Thou hop'ſt, with ſacrifice of oxen (lain, 

To compaſs wealth, and bribe the god of gain 

To give thee flocks and herbs, with large encreaſe ; 

Fool! to expect them from a bullock's greaſe, Dr yd. Juv. 

A girdle, foul with grea/e, binds his obſcene attire. ryd, 


2, [In horſemanſhip. | A ſwelling and gourdineſs of the 
legs, which happeſs to a horſe after a journey, or by 

ſtanding long in the ſtable, 

To Grras8. v. a. [from the noun, ] 

1. Jo ſmear or anoint with greaſe. 

2. To bribe ; to corrupt with preſents, 


Envy not the ſtore 
Of the greas'd advocate that grinds the poor. Dryd. Per/. 
Gnn'as1nuss. 1. / [from greaſe. ] Oilineſs; fatneſs. 
Upon the moſt of .theſe ſtones, after they are cut, there a 
always, as it were, a kind of grea/ineſs or unCtuolity. . 
Gu u'asY. adj. [from grea/e.] 
1. Olly; 11 unctuous, 
| The fragments, ſe the bits and greaſy reliques 
ragments, ſcraps, th greaſy reliq 3 


Ars 
2e. 


Of her o'ereaten faith, 
2. Smeared with greaſe, 
Even the lewd rabble 
Govern'd their roaring throats, and grumbled pity : 
I could have hugg'd the grey rogues; they pleaſed me. Orw, 

Buy theep, and ſee that they be big-boned, and have a greg (ys 
well curled cloſe wool, Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
3. Fat of body ; bulky : in reproach, 

Let's conſult together againſt this greaſy knight. 
GREAT' adj. [znear, Saxon; g, Dutch. ] 
1. Large in bulk or number, 

Judas one of the twelve came, and with him a great multitude 

with ſwords and ſtaves. Mat. xxvi. 47. 

All theſe cities were {enced with high walls, gates and bars, beſides 

unwalled towns a great many, Deut. lii. 5. 

Ele mental air diffus'd ; 
In circult to the uttermolt convex 


Shateſp, 


Of this great round. Milton. 
And God created the great whales, Milton. 
A dungeon horrible, on all ſides round, 

As one great furnace flam'd, Milton. 

The talleſt pine | N 
Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the maſt 
Of tome great admiral. Milton. 
2, Having any quality in a high degree. 

There were they in great fear. Eſ. xiv. 5. 
Their pow'r was great. Milton. 


Great triumph and rejoicing was in heav'n. 
Charms ſuch as thine, inimitably great 
He only could expreſs, Broome. 

3. Having number or bulk, relative or comparative. 

The idea of fo much is poſitive and clear: the idea of greater 
is alſo clear, but it is but a comparative idea. Locke, 
4. Conſiderable in extent or duration. 

Thou hatt ſpoken of thy ſervants houle for a great while to come, 
2 Sa, vii. 19, 


Milton, 


5. Important ; weighty, 
Make ſure SY 
Her favours to thee, and the great oath take 
With which the bleſſed gods allurance make. Chapman. 
any 
Have broke their backs with laying manors on them 
For this great journey. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
What is low raiſe and ſupport, 
That to the height of this great argument ; 
I may allert eternal Providence, 
And vindicate the ways of God to men, Milton. 
Ou ſome great charge employ d 
He ſeem'd, or fix'd in cogitation deep. Milton. 
By experience of this great event, 
Milton. 
And ſummons read, the great conſult began. Milton, 
And though this be a great truth, if it be impartially conſidered, 


In arms not worſe, 
After ſilence then, 
yet it is allo a great paradox to men of corrupt minds and vitious 


prattices, _ . Tillotſon, 
6, Chief; principal. | 
Hear the king's pleaſure, cardinal, who commands you 


'To render up the great ſeal preſently, 
7. Venerable; adorable ; awful. 
Thou firſt art wont God's great authentick will, 


Shakefp, Henry VIII, 


Interpreter, through higheſt hcav'n to bring, Milton, 
8. Wondertul ; marvellous. 
Great things, and full of wonder. Milton. 


9. Of high rank ; of large power, 
Such men as he be never at heart's eaſe, N 
Whillt they behold a greater than themtelves. Shak, Jul. Ce. 
Woithieſt by being good, 
Far more than great or AM Milton. 
Of all the great, how few 
* to heav'n, and to their promiſe true! = Pepe's Odyp. 
isfortune made the throne her ſeat, 


Aud none could be unhappy but the great, Rowe, 
Deſpiſe the farce of ſtate, 
The ſober follies of the wiſe and gent. Pope, 


The marble tombs that riſe on high, 
; Whoſe dead in vaulted arches lie 
Theſe, all the poor remains of ſtate, 
Adorn the rich, or praiſe the graf. Parnet, 
to. General; extenſive in conſequence or influence. 
Prolitick humour ſoftning all her globe, 
Fermented the great mother to conceive, 
11. Illuſtrious; eminent; noble; excellent. 


O Lord, thou art g rene, and thy name is great in might. 
. er. x. 6. 
The great Creator thus reply'd. Nie. 
1 he great Son return'd 
ViQorious with his ſaints, Milton, 


Fair angel, thy defire that tends to know 
The works of God, thereby to glority 
"The great work - maſter, tends to no exceſs 
That reaches blame, | 

Great are thy works Jehovah, infinite 

hy pow'r ! what thought can meaſure thee, or tongue 
Relate thee ! greater now in thy return, 
Than tom the giant angels: thee that day 
"Thy thunders magnitied, but to create 
I; greater than created to deſtroy, 

The great luminary, 

Aloof the nl, 5 conſtellations thick, 
"hat trom his lordly eye keep diſtance due, 
Ditpenſes light from far. 

Here Celar grac'd with both Minervas (hone, 
Celar, the world's 2 maſter, and his owu, 

deipio, 
Great in his triumphs, in retirement great, 
12. Grand of aſpect ; of elevated mien. 
Such Dido was ; with ſugh becoming ſtate, 


Ali gon. 


Milton, 


Milton. 
Pope. 
Pope. 


„e Spektor 
UV cee the deflation mille in the coontry by eugrolling 


Ault the crvad, ihe walks ſerenely greac Did. Firgit 


13. Magnanimous; generous; high mindec. 


Milten. 


In her every thing was goodly and ſtately; yet fo, 
ſeem = great mindednels was but the WAR Dares 
dleneſs. | 


14. Opulent ; ſumptuous ; magnificedt. 
Not Babylon, 

Nor great Alcairo, ſuch magnificence 

Equall'd in all their glories, * 


He diſdained not to appear at great tables and ſeftival e 


dertain- 
ments. , . 4A 
15. Intellectually great; ſublime. 88 
This new created world, how good, how fair, | 
Anſweving his great idea, Mz 
16, Swelling ; proud. 
Solyman perceived that Vienna was not to be won with wors, 
nor the detendants to be diſcouraged with great looks; wha 0 
began to batter the walls. . 4 rr" 
17. Familiar; much acquainted, A low word. 
Thoſe that would not cenſure, or ſpeak ill of a man immediate} 
will talk more boldly of thoſe that are great with them 4 
thereby wound their honour, | / un 
18. Pregnant; teeming. 
lis eyes ſometimes even great with te 
Their bellies great 
Wich ſwelling vanity, bring forth deceit, Saahn 
This fly, tor molt he ſtings in heat of day, 
From eattle great with young keep thou away, May's Vig 
19. It is added in every ſtep of aſcending or deſcending 
conſanguinity : as great grandſon is the ſon of m 
grandſon, | A / 
1 dare not yet affirm for the antiquity of our language, that c 
great-great-great grandſires tongue came out of Perk, LET 4 
What we call great great grandfather they called forthafader, 
Camden's Remain, 
Their holyday-clvaths go from father to ſon, and are ſeldom worn 
out till the ſecond or third generation; ſo that 'tis commgn enough 
to uns a country man in the doublet and breeches of his great grund. 
father. 
20. Hard; difficult ; grievous. A proverbial expreſiln 
It is no great matter to live lovingly with good natured and meek 
perſons. Taylor's | 
GREAT. . . oxi the adjective.] The whole; the 
groſs ; the whole in a lump. , | 
To let out thy harveſt by great or by day, 
Let this by experience lead thee the way : 
By great will deceive thee with ling'ring it out, 
By day will diſpatch. Tuſſer"s H 
It were behoveſul, for the ſtrength of the navy, that no ait, 
ſhould be builded by the great z tor by daily experience they us 
found to be weak and imperteR. aleigh's Lit 
He did at length io many ſlain forget, 2 
And loſt the tale, and took them by the great. Dryden, 
Carpenter's build an houſe by the great, and are agreed for the 
ſum of money. Moxon's Mech, Exer, 
I ſet aſide one day in a week for lovers, and interpret by the guat 
for any gentlewoman who is turned of ſixty. h iſon, 


GRr%ATBELLIED. adj. [great and belly.) Pregnant 
teeming. 


at it 
to the hun 


Siduy, 


15 


Greatbellied women, 
That had not half a week to go, like rams 
In the old time of war, would ſhake the preſs. Shakef, 
A 8 woman, walking rough the city in the day-tine, 
had her child ſtruck out of her womb, and carried half a furlong 
from her, Willinti Math. Maid. 


To GREATEN, v. a. [from great.] To aggrandize; to 
enlarge; to magnify. A word little uſed. 


After they ſought to greater themſelves in Italy itſelf, uſing fine 

for the commanders of heir armies, the Turks by — 

out of all their goodly countries. | Raleigh, 
A favourite's buſineſs is to pleaſe his king, a miniſter's _ 


and exalt him. 


undejected. wh 
The earl, as greathearted as he, declared that he neither cared 
for his friendſhip, nor feared his hatred, ' - Clarendon, 


GREATLY, adv. [from great. ] 
1. Ina great degree. 
hy forrow I will greatly multiply. 
2. Nobly ; illuftriouſly, 
et London, empreſs of the northern clime, 
By an high fate thou greatly didſt expire. = Oryd. Ann, Mir 
3- Magnanimouſly ; gracroulty ; bravely, 
Where are theſe bold intrepid ſons of war, 
That greatly turu their backs upon the foe, 
And to their general ſend a brave detiance ? 

GREATNESS. x. / [from great. ] 

1. Largeneſs of quantity or number, 

2. Comparative quantity. | ; 

We can have no poſitive idea of any ſpace or duration, which 
not made up of and commenſurate to repeated numbers of feet of 
yards, or days or years, and whereby we judge of the greatneſ d 
theſe fort of quantities, Lal. 
All abſent good does not, according to the greatrgſt it has cn 
acknowledged to have, cauſe pain equal to that greateſt, as all kan 
cauſes deſire equal to itlelf ; becauſe the abſence of good is not u 
a pain, as the preſence of pain is. Lack, 
3. igh 1 1 any quality. — — 
eal, in duties, ſhould be proportioned to the greatne 

115 5 0 f OO” q 5 * 

. Hi ace; dignity ; power; influence; emp! 

F 110 12 ſervile "Jon Wege moſt eaſily in the g mo 
city; for their ordinary conceit draweth a yielding to gone, 
then have they not wit to diſcern the right degrees of _ 419 

Farewel, a long fart wel to all my greg. 


Mule 


Addiſon's Can. 


many 8 10 
As — to grea/neſs dedicate themſelves. Shakeſ}. Ma 

eg your greatreſs not to give the law : 
In other realms; but beaten, to withdraw. Dryden i #1, 


Approaching gre«/Teſi met him with her charms 
Of pow'r and future ſtate; 
He ſhook her from his arms. ; N Ach 
Themiſtoc les raiſed the Athenians to their greatneſs at ſea, dd 
he thought to be the true and conſtant intereit of that common par'l 


. Swellin ride; affected ſtate. 
5 M ws Auky have you know, that it is not of pride wow 
neſs that he cometh not aboard your ſhips. 
6. Merit; magnanimity ; nobleneſs of mind. 
Greateſt of mind and nobleneſs their ſeat 
Build in her lovelieſt. 
7. Grandeur; ſtate; magnificence. 
Greatneſs with Timon dwells in ſueh a draught, 
As brings all Brobdignag before your thought. 


GrErAVEs. . /. uche Saxon, | A grove. 
Yet when there haps a honey-tal!, | 
We'll lick the ſirupt leaves, 
And tell the bees that theirs is gall 
To that upon the greaves. 
Grraves. . /. from greves, 
the legs; a ſort of boots, 
number. | g.. wii. 6 
He had greaves of braſs upon his legs. br curetsfod 
A shield make for him, aud a helm, fair grraves, 2 
| As navy renown thy workmanithip, and honour him 2 fu, Ie. 


Mu 


Tete 
Sener. 


M. Dig 


French.] Armour r 
It wants the agil 


Cel 


GREATHEA'RTED. adj. great and Heart.] High ſpirited; | 


* 


R K 


t of his ſervice ſeen, | 
. and dh gre. |, peer 
tick. a. . ( P ok 


Likewiſe rent or grice.] A flight of ſteps. Obſo- 
] | ; 


lete. of fortune 
: coders ty that dier. Shakeſpeare. 
$ „the king himſelf remaining ſeated in the 
270 archbiſhop, upon greece of the quire, made a long 
quires 


Bacen's Henry VII. 


apy: adv. [from greedy. ] Engerly'; ravenouſly ; | 


: with keen appetite or deſire, 
1 5 2 * reſtraint. 
He ene * us greedily 
rinks rain. 
ve gad lants, and herbs of poiſnous juice, 
Wild hunger ſeeks 3 and to prolong our breath, 
yeedily devour our certain death. Dryden. 
es xn. J. [from rredy.] Ravenouſneſs; 
Gan ent hunger; eagerneſs of 5 or deſire. 
yoracity "Qealth) wolf in greedineſs. a. King Lear. 
res ith all greedineſs of aifeQion are they gone, and there 
— ſup. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
they if hes wert the wolf, thy greedineſt would afflict thee. 


f Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
1 with the ſame 8 did ſeek, ' 


Milton. 
Denham. 


hen I thirſt, to ſwallow Greek. . Denham. 
Dock) yoracious ; hungry. 


I, is oreedy of his prey, P/. xvii. 12. 
hat is Ly of nu prey 
Nan arable i any dainty thing, nor too greedy upon meats. 


Ecelrfe. xxxvii. 29. 
He made the greedy ravens to be Elias's caterers, and bring him 


a King Cbaries. 

* 13 vehemently deſirous. It is now commonly 
l aken in an ill ſenſe. : 

Greedy to know, as is the mind of man, 
Their cauſe of death, ſwift to the fire ſhe ran. Fairfax. 
The ways of every one that is greecy of gain. rov. 
Stern look d the fiend, as fruſtrate of his will, 
© Not half ſuffic'd, and reedy yet to kill. Dryden. 
While the reaper Als nis greedy hands, 
And binds the golden ſheaves in brittle bands, Dryd. Virg. 


How fearful would he be of all greedy and unjuſt ways of 1 
weir fortune ? . 

GREEN. adj. [ grun, German; green, Dutch] 

1. Having a colour formed commonly by compounding 
blue and yellow ; of the colour of the leaves of trees 
ar herbs, The green colour is ſaid to be moſt fa- 
yourable to the fight. . 

The general colour of plants is green, which is a colour that no 
Gower is ol: there is a greeniſh primroſe, but it is pale and ſcarce a 
green, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Groves for ever green. ; Pope. 

+. Pale; fickly : from whence we call the maid's dif- 

eaſe the zue ſickneſs, or chlorgfis, Like it is Sappho's 

| relag. 
worry Was the hope drunk | 

Wherein you dreſt yourſelf > Hath it ſlept fince? 
| And wakes it now to look ſo green and pale = | 

At what it did lo freely ? Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
There's never any of theſe demure boys come to any proof : ny 

fall into a kind of male green fickneſs. — Henry IV. 

Till che green ſickneſs and love's force betray” 

Todeath's remorſeleſs arms th* unhappy maid. Garth. 

4. Nouriſhing; freſh; undecayed: from trees in Spring. 

If 1 have any where ſaid a grren old age, I have Virgil's autho- 


rity ; Sed crudz deo viridiſue ſenectut. den, 
4. New; freſh : as, a green wound. 
* The door is open, fir; there lies your way: 
You may be Jorging while your boots are green. Shakeſp. 
Griefs are green z 
And all thy friends, which thou muſt make thy friends, 
Have but _— tings and teeth newly ta'en out. Shakeſp. 
na vault, a 
Where bloody Tybalt, yet but green in earth, | 
Lies feſtering in his blood. Shale. Romeo and Fullet. 
Aman that ſtudieth revenge keepeth his own Wounds green, which 
Qherwiſe would heal and do well. Bacon's Eſſays. 


| might dilate on the temper of the people, the power, arts, and 


interelt of the contrary party, but thoſe are invidious topicks, too 
green in our remembrance. Dryden. 
. Not dry, N 


[f a ſpark of error have thus far prevailed falling even where the 

was green, and fartheſt off from any inclination unto furious 

atempts; muſt not the peril thereof be greater in men, whoſe minds 
ut ol themſelves as dry fewel, apt beforchand unto tumults ? 


Hooker, Dedication. 
Being an olive tree 


Which late he fell'd; and bei greene, muſt be 
Made lighter tor his manage. * ; | Chapman, 
ki tragility the cauſe is an impotency to be extended, and there- 
tone is more iragil than metal, and ſo dry wood is more fragil 
18 | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
Wee but conſider a piece of green wood burning in a chim- 
* you vill readily diſcern, in the diſbanded parts of it, the 
elements Boyle. 
We grow do often heat the ripe, and the ripe, ſo heated, give 
6 N e green, Mortimer' i Hy bandry, 
ö w toatted; half raw. | 
krea eg head we may rank thoſe words 
Giant reſernbl, 
il another; 
halted, 


which fignify dif- 
a ſort of an unaccountable far-fetched analogy, or 
nee, that fancy has introduced between one thing 
4 When we ſay the meat is green, when it 1s half 
Co. | |  Wans's Legicł. 
ene; immature; young; becauſe fruits are green 
ore they are ripe. 1 
Wh My allad days, 
= l was green in judgment; cold in blood ! 
charming youth, in the firlt op*ning page z 
many graces in ſo green an age, 
role find a difference 
n the promiſe of hi d 
we theſe he matters 8 —.—.— 
5 tr lat green geeſe, ſhut them 


Stubble youth at Michaelmas are ſeen 
pi 


Gr next May produces green. 


I, 
The green colour; n colour of different ſhades, 
8 Her mother hath intended, 
5 moet in greex, ſhe ſhall be looſe enrob'd. Shakeſp. 
And v * your 22 cheer'd, they ceaſe to mourn , 
UKs wear freſher green at your return. Dryden. 
— pg + d by this beam, appears of the ſame red co- 
* 2 3 and if at the lens you intercept the gien 
nh, ? Waking rays, its redneſs will * more = and 
| exwton's i 
n but de reg the two colours of yellow and blue; if they are 
Wether in any conluderable proportion, they make a green. 
Watts Legick. 


Shakeſpeare. 
Dryden. 
Shakeſp. 


up when the 
Mortimer's t 


Henry V. 


are about 


King's Cookery, 


1, illuminate 


andy. 


n 


2. A graſſy plain. A 4 
For this doun- trodden equity, we tread 


In warlike march theſe greens before your town. Shakeſp. 
O'er the ſmooth — green, X | I? 

Where no print of ſtep hath been, 

Follow me as I ſing. | | Milton, 

1 8 nn 2 to de ſeen * 
ian the fair lilly on the flow'ry green. Ded. Fables. 

3. Leaves; branches; wreaths. I 

With greens and flow'rs recruit their empty hives, 

And ſeek freſh forage to ſuſtain their lives, Dryd. Virgil. 
Ev'ry brow with cheerful green is crown'd | 

The feaſts are doubled, and the bowls go round: Dryden. 


The fragrant yreens I ſeek, my brows to bind. Dryden. 
To GREEN. v. a. [from the noun.] To make green, 
A low, word, 
Great Spring before | 
Green'd all the year; and fruits and bloſſoms bluſh'd 


In ſocial ſweetneſs on the ſelf-ſame bough, =Thomp/. Spring: 
GRrE'sNBROOM. mn, /. [Oi geniftra, Latin.) A thrab, 
Milter. 


Gre'tnCcLOTH. u. / A board or court of juſtice held 
in the counting-houſe of the king's houſhold, for the 
taking cognizance of all matters of government and 
juſtice within the king's court-royal; and for correcting 
all the ſervants that ſhall offend. : Dia, 

For the greencloth law, take it In the1argeſt ſenſe, I have no opi- 
nion of it. Bacon t Advice to Villiers. 

GrE'sNEYED. adj, [green and ge.] Having eyes co- 
loured with green. 

Doubtful thoughts, and raſh-embrac'd deſpair, 
And ſhudd'ring fear, and greeney'd jealouſy. Shakeſpeare. 

GRrE'eNFINCH. 2. / [chloris.] A kind of bird, 
The chaffinch, greenfinch, dormouſe, and other ſmall birds, are 

injurious to ſome fruits. Mortimer. 


GR:'ENFISH. . /. [aſellus, Latin.] A kind of fiſh. 


Ainſworth, 
Grx'tncAGeE. 1. J. A ſpecies of plum. 


Gru'eNHOUSE. 2. /. [green and hoyſe.] A houſe in 
which tender plants are ſheltered from the weather. 

If the ſeaſon prove exceeding piercing, which you may know by 
the freezing of a moiſtened cloth ſet in your 8 
charcoal Evelyn's Kalendar. 

Sometimes our road led us into ſeveral hollow apartments among 
the rocks and mountains, that look like ſo many natural greenhouſes, 


as being always ſhaded with a great variety of trees and ſhrubs that 
never loſe their verdure. Addiſon, 


or artificial greenhouſe, 
Grr'enisH. 44. 

tending to green. | 

With goodly greeni/b locks, all looſe, unty'd, 

As each had been a bride, Spenſer. 

Of this order the green of all vegetables ſeems to be, partly by 

reaſon of the intenſeneſs of their colours, and partly e A when 

they wither, ſome of them turn to a greeniſh yellow. Newton, 

Gue'enLY, [ada from green. ] 


1. With a greeniſh colour, 
2. Newly; freſhly. 
3. Immaturely, 


4. Wanly; timidly, Not in uſe, | 
Kate, I cannot look greenly, nor gaſp out my eloquence; nor have 
I cunning in proteſtation. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
GrE'ENNESs. 1. / from green, ] 
1. The quality of being green; viridity; viridneſs. 
About it grew ſuch ſort of trees, as either excellency of fruit, 
ſtatelineſs of growth, continual greenncſi, or poetical fancies have 
made at any time famous. Sidney. 
In a meadow, though the meer graſs and greenneſs delights, yet the 
variety of flowers doth heighten and beautity, Ben Gonſen, 
My reaſon, which diſcourſes on what it finds in my phantaſy, can 
conſider gone by itſelf, or mellownels, or ſweetneſs, or coldneſs, 
ſingly and alone by itſelf. | Digby on bodies, 
2. Immaturity; unripeneſs. 
This prince, while yet the errors in his nature were excuſed by the 
greenneſs of his youth, which took all the fault upon itſelf, loved a 
private man's wife, Sidney, 
3. Freſhneſs ; vigour, 


Take the piture of a man in the 82 and vivacity of his 
youth, and in the latter date and declenſion of his drooping years, 

and you will ſcarce know it to belong to the ſame perſon, South. 
. Newneſs. 


RE'ENSICKNESS. . /. green and fickneſs,] The diſeaſe 
of maids, ſo ces tem the — hich it pro- 


Spectator. 
[from green.] Somewhat green; 


duces. 


and abſorbent ſubſtances, are the caſe of girls in the green/ickneſs, 


Arbuthnot, 
1. ſ. [ green and ſauard: of the ſame 
original with u.] The turf on 

which graſs grows. CN 

This is the prettieſt low-born laſs that ever 


| Ran on the greenſword. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
| After on their faſt pe 


Gar'tnswaRD. 
Gre'rnswoRD. 


On greenſword ome, a cool and grateful taſte, Dryden. 
In ſhallow ſoils all is gravel within a few inches; and ſometimes 
in low ground a thin greenſward, and floughy underneath ; which 
laſt turns all into bog. | Swift, 
GRE'ENWEED. u. /. [green and wweed.] Dyers weed, 
Gre'txwood, . /. | green and quod. | A wood conſi- 
dered as it appears in the Spring or Summer, It is 
ſometimes uſed as one word, | 


Among wild herbs under the greemwuood ſhade, Fairfax, 
It happen'd on a Summer's holiday, 
That to the greerwood ſhade he took his way; 
For Comen thunn'd the church. Dryden. 
To GREE'T. v. a. [ grator, Latin; gnexan, Saxon. | 


1. To addreſs at meeting. 
I think if men, which in theſe places live, 
Durſt look in themſelves, and themſelves retrieve, 
They would like ſtrangers greet tliemſelves. 
I would gladly go, 
To greet my Pallas with ſuch news below. 
2. To addreſs in whatever manner. 
My noble partner ES 
You greet wh preſent grace, and great prediction; 
To me you ſpeak not. hah ſpeare's Macbeth, 
Now, Thomas Mowbray, do I turn to thee, 
And mark my greeting well; for what 1 ſpeak, 
My body ſhall make good.  Shateſpeare's Rich, II. 
3. To ſalute in kindneſs or reſpeR, 
My lord, the mayor of London comes to greet you, 
dd bleſs your grace with health and happy days. 
Now the herald lack 
Left his ground neſt, high tow'ring to deſcry 
The morn's _—_— and greet her with his ſong. 
Once had the early matrons run 
To greet her of a lovely ſon. | 
The ſea's our on: and now all nations greet, 
With bending fails, each veſlel of our fleet. 
Thus pale they meet, their eves with fury burn: 
None greets; for none the greeting will return; 


Dryden's An, 


Shakeſp, 


Milton, 
M. il ton. 
H aller . 


toe protelt, as brother of the war. 


Bug in dumb furlinefs, each arm'd with care, 
His 1 Du dan: Fables. 


lap, 
GRENADE, 1. ſ. [from pomum grakatum, Latin.) A 


one, kindle (ome | 


A kitchen garden is a more pleaſant ſight than the fineſt orangery | 


Sour eructations, and a craving appetite, eſpecially of terreſtrial 


Donne, 


@Ri 


| 4. To coligratulate: . K LOAEAD 


His lady, ſeeing all that channel from far, 
Approacht in haſte to greet his vidorie. 
5. To pay oo eee at a diſtance, 
| The king's a-bed,, . 
And ſent great largeſs to your officers; . \ 
This diamond he greets your wife withal, ,  - - - 
By the name of moſt kind hoſteſs, Shakeſpeare's, Macbeth. 
6: To meet, as thoſe do who go to pay congratulations, 
Not much in uſe. | | 
_ , Yourhaſte 
Is now urg'd on you; 


Spenſer, 


— 


« Vis 1 3 o 

—— We will greet the time. - Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

To GREET, v. ns To meet and ſalute. l 
T here greet in ſilence, as the dead are wont, BE! Ie 

And ſleep in peace. Shakeſpeare. 


Such was that face on which I dwelt with joy, 
Ere Greece aſſembled ſtem'd the tides to Troy; 
But parting then for that deteſted ſhore, 

Our eyes, unhappy ! never greeted more. 
GrE'eTER, u. J. [from the verb 
GRE/ETING, . J. [from greet.] 

or compliments at a diſtance. 

I from him | | 

Give you all greetings, that a king, as friend; | 
Can fend his brother. -Sbakeſpeare's Winter's Tale, 
GReeze. x. J. [Otherwiſe written greece; See Gareces, 

or Gr1uze, or GRE; from degrees.] A flight of 
ſteps; a ſte 


Gre'car, 8 7 [grex, gregie, Lat.] Belonging to a 33 . | 
| i 


Grrca'rovs. adj. [gregarins, Latin.] Going in flocks 
or herds, like ſheep er partridges. | 
No birds of prey are gregarious, Ray on the Creation, 
Gre'MIAL, adj, [gremium, Latin.] Pertaining to = 
850 ier. 


Pepe's Odyſſey. 
y He who greets. 
lutation at meeting, 


little hollow globe or ball of iron, or other metal, 
about two inches and à half in diameter, which, being 
filled with fine powder, is ſet on fire by means of a 
ſmall fuſes faſtened to the touchhole; as ſoon as it is 
kindled, the caſe flies into many ſhatters, much to the 
damage of all that ſtand near. Harris, 
GRrE'NADIER. . / [grenadier, French, from grenade.) 
A tall footſoldier, of whom there is one company in 
every regiment; ſuch men being employed to throw 
grenades, | | | 
Peace allays the ſhepherd's fear 


Of wearing cap of grenadier. | Gay's Paſtoral. 
GRENA“DO. . /. See GRENADE; 
Yet to expreſs a Scot, to play that prize; FEE BN | 
Not all thoſe mouth $5 an luer. Cleaveland. 


You may as well try to quench a flaming grenado with a ſhell of 
fair water as hope to ſucceed, Watts. 
Grevur. ». /. A kind of foſſile body. 

A fort of tin ore, with its grewt; that is, a congeries of cryſtals, 
or ſparks of ſpar, of the bignels of bayſalt, and of a brown ſhining 


colour immerſed therein, Cretu“ Muſeum, 
Grew, The preterite of grow. of 
The pleaſing taſk; he fails not to renew; TRA 
Soft — more ſoft at ey'ty touch it grew.  Dryden's Faber. 


$ ancien ooh Gr whoſe life I ſpa t ſuit of his grey 
. 11 1 » » 


. eſp. King Lear: 
Our green youth copies what grey ſinners act, "Pp 
When 6d 1 age commends 14 fact. Dryden. 
GRT YHO UND. . /. (y bund, Saxon.] A tall fleet 
dog that chaſes in ſight. n 
Firſt may a truſty grey hound transform himſelf into a tyge?, - 


; 8 Sidney. 

So, on the downs we ſee, near Wilton fair, | 8 

A haſt'ned hare ffom greedy greyhounds go. Sidney. 
Th' impatient grey eu¹ν,, li pt from far, 

Bounds o'er the glebe to catch the fearful hare. Dryden. 


Grice. . // 

1. A little pig. Gouldmans 

2. A ſtep or greeze, | 
No, nota gricez | i TO fi 

This a ſtep to love, Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. 

To Gr1ve, v. 4. [gridare, Italian.) To cut; to make 

way by cutting. A word elegant, but not in uſe. 


His poignant ſpear he thruſt with puiſſant ſway, 
That through his thigh the mortal ſteel did gride. Spenſer. 
So ſore | 
The griding ſword, with diſcontinuous wound, 
Paſs'd through him! Milton's Patadije Left, 


Gr1'pEL1n. 4%. A colour mixed of white and red. 
ue lad ies drefs'd in rich ſymars were ſeen, 
Of Florence ſatten, flower'd with white and green, 
And for a ſhade betwixt the bloomy gridelin. Dryden's Fab. 
Gr1'DIRON. . J. [ grind, Mandick, a grate, and 1 

A portable grate on which meat is laid to be broile 
upon the fire. e 

e had added two bars to the gridiron, 

Grize. 1. J [from grieve; grif, Welſh, 


S pebtFator, 


: 5 
probably from 


the Enyliſh, ] | 


1. Sorrow; trouble for ſomething paſt, 
35 I will inſtruct my ſorrows to be proud; | 
For grief is proud, and makes his owner ſtout, Shakeſp. 
Wringing of the hands, knocking the breaſt, are but the ceremo- 
nies of ſorrow, the pomp and oitentation of an etfeminate grief, which 
ſpeak. not ſo much the greatneſs of the mifery as the ſmallneſs of the 


mind. South, 
The mother was ſo afflicted at the loſs of a fine boy, who was her 


only ſon, that the died for gricf of it, Addiſon. 
2. Grievance; harm. | Grief, French.] Not in uſe. 
Be factious for redreſs of all theſe grief5, 
And 1 will ſet this foot of mine as far 
As who goes fartheſt, - Shakeſpeare, 
| The king hath ſent to know 


The nature of your gr/efr, and whereupon 
Yau conjure from the breaſt of civil peace 


Such bold hoſtiliry ? Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
3. Pain; diſeaſe. Obſolete, 
Grie'VANCE. . J. [from grief. . 
1. A ſtate of uneaſineſs. Our of uſe. 


2. The cauſe of uncaſineſs. Uſed of ſuch cauſes as are 
the effects of human conduct. 


What remedy can be found againſt grievances but to bring rell 
* into countenance, and encourage thoſe who, from the hope of 
uture reward, and dread of future puniſhment, will be 2 to 


juſtice and integrity? a; 

To GRIEVE. v. a. {grewer, French; griever, Flemiſh; 
gravis, Latin, ] | | 

1. To afflict; to hurt. 4 
For he doth not affiict willingly, nor gr/eve the eh 2 mas 
Forty years long was I grieved with this generation. . 


It repented the Lord that he had made man on the earth, and it, 
grieved him at his heart, Ger. vi 6 
Griev'd 


— 


wr 3 


— 


b ˙¹ . h 3 — fr . — 
3 * 3 — * . 
eee * . 6 ant, 9 " 
s 


— 


5 


8 R 1 | 
HA at the 1 4 he vow'd his whole endeavour 


e 7 cloſe "Ti 
; To make ſorrowſul. | 
g When one man kills another, thinking that he killeth oy 
beatt; if the ſame man remembreth afterwards what he hath _ 
and is not grieved for the fat, in this caſe he hath no e 
cauſe hi» not 14 * offentive unto God, though the f | Brea 
merel s will, : 
To Gniny 1. v. u. 'To be in pain for ſomething pa ; 
to mourn ; to ſorrow, as for the death of frien 0 
has ſometimes at and ſometimes for before the cauſe 
of grief: perhaps ar is proper before our misfortunes, 


Its, 
by before our faults 1 Henry lv. 


Rowe, 


not you grieve at this. 

How didit thou grieve then, Adam, to beho 
The end of all thy offipring end fo fad. 

With equal mind what happens let vs bear ; 


Nor joy nor grieve too much rang _— our care. af * 


Gury/vinaly, adv. [from grieve.) In ſorrow; for- 


rowſull . 
, . i Grlevingly, | 1 1 
T t t neh and us es 
T ws N 8 Shakeſp, Henry vim. 
GRIE'VOUS, adj, | gravis, Latin; or from To grieve.) 
1. Affliétive; alafel; hard to be born. 8 

To the fleſh, as the apoſtle himſelf granteth, all my 


90805 1s 'qrlewour unto him that forſaketh the 2 and he 


5 __ 2 8 die. rev. xv. 10. 
ch as caufes ſorrow. 
a To ewn a great but gr/evers truth, though they „. 
ſharpen the invention, they corrupt the temper; atts, 
3. Expreſſing a great degree of uneaſineſs. 
He durſt not diſobey, but ſent grievous complaints to the bs 
llament of the uſage he was forced to ſubmit to. Clarendon. 
4+ Atrocious; _ 5 
: t was a grievous fav 
And grievonſly hath Ceſar anſwer'd it, Shateſp. Julius Caſar, 
.* Crying fins I call thoſe, which are ſo heinous, and in their kind 
fo grievous, that they haſten God's judgments and call down for 
ſpeedy vengeance upon the ſinner, | i Perkins. 
5. Sometimes uſed adverbially in low language. 


He cannot come, my lord j he's grievous lick, Shateſp. 
Grti'vousLy., adv. [from grievons, 
1. Painfully; with pain. 
Wide was the wound, and a large lukewarm flood, 
Spenſer. 


| Red as the roſe, thence l. rive 
2. With diſcontent; with ill-will. 
Grittus perceiving how gr the matter was taken, with the 
danger he was in, began to doubt, Knolles. 
4+ Calamitouſly ; miſerably, : 

I fee how a number of fouls are, for want of right information, 
oftentimes gy/ vexed, Hooker. 
4. Vexatiouſly; to a great degree of uneaſineſs, _ 

Houſes built in plaius are apt to be grievorfly annoyed with mire 


and dirt. Ray on the Creation. 
Gati'vousniss, . / [from grievous, ] Sorrow; pain; 
calamity. a 


They ted from the ſwords, from the drawn ſword and from the 
dent bow, and from the grievayſneſt of war, If. ui. 15+ 
Gat'yPIN, | 1. f. ['l So d 3 _— gn, 
Gai'rron, 7 or gryphong gryp!r, ve; but it is ge- 
nerally written 7. K bie animal, ſaid oh, 4 
nerated between the lion and eagle, and to have the 

ead and paws of the lion, and the wings of the eagle. 

Of all bearing among theſe winged creatures, the gr z the 
moſt ancient, Peacham on Blaxoning. 
Aritteus, a poet of Proconeſus, affirmed, that near the one-eyed 
nations gr{ffins defended the mines of gold. Brown. 
Guia, % (Ariete, Bavarian, a little duck. | 


1. It ſeems originally to have ſignified any thing below | 


the natural ſize, 
2. A ſmall cel. 
J. A merry creature, 
Jeftrons, tin. | 
Hard de her heart as flint or ſtone, 
She laughs to ſee me E 
And merry as a geg is grown, 
And britk as bottle»ale. | Swift. 
To Gail. v. , [grille, à grate, French.] To broil 
on a grate or gridiron, | | | 
GA. „ / [from grili.] Any thing broiled on” 
the griditon. | 
To Galt. v. 4. [from g.] This word ſignifies, 
us it ſeems, to haraſs; to hurt; as we now ſay, 7 
raft a man, for to teaſe him. 
| For while we wraingle here aud jar, 
Ware griliied all at Ware. bar; 
GRIM, . (Frunumna, Saxon, | 


Hudibras, 
1 Having a countenance of terrour; horrible; hideous; 
frightſul, 

Ine Innocent prey in haſte he does forſake, 
Which quit from death, yet quakes in every limb, 
With change of tear to fee the lion look ſo grim, 

Crim Saturn yet remains, h 
Bound in thoſe gloomy caves with adamantine chains. Drayron, 
"Thou haſt a K appearance, and of face 
Nears a command in“. Soateſpeare': Corivlanus, 
Their dear cauſes 
Would to the bleeding and the grime alarm 
Excite the mortitied man. Sha 
What if the breath that kindled thoſe grim fires, 


[Suppoſed from Greek; greculus 


N penſer, | 


„ Macbeth, 


Awak d, (ſhould blow them into ſeventold rage ? Milton. 
Expert to turn the (way 
Of battls, open when and where to cloſe | 
"he ridges of grim wars Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
tle Nat dares to die, 
May laugh at the grime face of law, and ſcorn 
"The cruel wrinkle of a tyrant brow. Denbam': Sopby, 
The (warthy hoſts would darken all our plains, 
Doubling the native horrour of the war, | 
And making death more grime Addifon's Cato, 
2. Ugly; ill-looking. 

Divine e de 3 and 

#3 who wit ey rave rim, 
"This better check gave. * 35 


*. 
Grim viſag'd war had fmooth'd his wrinkl'd front. Shake} . 
Venus was like her mother 4 for her father is but grim. 844%. 


Gunst. % French, from grim. ] 
1. A diftortion of the countenance from habit, affeQa- 
tion, or infolence. ; 
. He had not thar'd to Rewe his pique, 


alot tht haranguer's politicks, 
ith (mart remarks of leering faces, 
And annotations of grimeces! Ti. 
' The tavourable opinion and good of men comes oftentimes 
at a very ealy rate; and by a few demure looks and a whims, 


tet off with foe odd devutional poſtures and grimecer, and tuch 
aber little arts of villinulation, cunging men will do wonders, 
Sowth's Sermon, 


"The buſſoon ape, with grimacer and garabols, carried it from the 


Milton. ; 


1 


nm 


„* 


OY 8 R i # * 
2. Air of aſſectation. | | 
Vice in a vizzard, to avoid grimace, [edi 


Allows all freedom, but to ſee the face, | 
GrIMA'LKIN, n gm, French, grey' and malkin, or 
little Mo//.] Grey 


ittle woman; the name of an old 
Grimalkin, to domeſtick vermin ſworn 
An everlaſting foe, with watehſul eye 
Lies nightly brooding o'er a chinky gap: 
MET her fell claws, to thoughtleſs mice Plillipe 
ure ruin, 5 . 4 
GIN E. 1. /, [from grim.] Dirt deeply inſihuated ; ſul- 
lying blackneſs not eafily cleanſed. 
Swart, like my ſhoe, but her face nothing ſo clean kept; for 
why? She ſweats: a man may go over ſhoes in the grime of it. 
Shakeſpeare's Comedy of Errours. 
Collow is the word by which they denote black grime of burnt 
coals or wood, Woodward on Foſſils. 


To GIII. v. 4. [from the noun.] To dirt; to fully 


deeply. 
My face I'll grime with filth, 
Blanket my loins, elf all my hair in knots. 
Grr'MLY. adv. | from grim. ] 
1. Horribly; hideouſly; terribly. 
We've landed in ill time: the fies look grimy,  _ 
And threaten preſent bluſters. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale, 
So Pluto, ſeiz'd of Proſerpine, convey'd _ 
To hell's tremendous gloom ch' affrighted maid; 
There grimly ſmil'd, pleas'd with the beautcous 
Nor envy'd Jove his ſunſhine and his Kies. 
2. Sourly; f 


Shakeſpeare, 


rize, 


tell; look grim/ 

9 n Shake ut, and Cleop. 

GRr1'MNKSS, u. /\ [from grim, ] Horror; frightfulneſs 

of viſage. ; 

To GRIN. v. v. [xznenman, Saxon; griunen, grinden, 
as we now ſay to grind the teeth; grincer, French. | 

1. To ſet the teeth together and withdraw the lips either 

in anger or in mirth, 
ath, death! oh, amiable, lovely death! 


Come grin on me, and I will think thou ſmil it, Shakeſp. 
What valour were it, when a cur doth grin, | 

For one to truſt his hand between his teeth, 

When he might ſpurn him with his foot away. Shakeſpeare. 


It was no unpleaſant entertainment to me to ſee the various methods 
with which they have attacked me; ſome with piteous moans and 
outcries, others grinning, and only thewing their teeth. Filing. fleet. 

A lion's hide he wears; 
About his ſhoulders hangs the ſhaggy (kin 3 
Dryden's An. 


The teeth and gaping jaws ſeverely grin. 
They neither could defend, nor can purſue; 

But grinn'd their teeth, and catt a helpleſs view. Dryden. 
Madneſs, we fancy, gave an ill-tim'd birth 5 
To grinning laughter, and to frantick mirth. Prior. 

Fools g/ on fools, and Stoicklike ſupport, | 
Without one ſigh, the pleaſures of a court, Young. 


2. To fix the teeth as in anguiſh, 

I like not ſuch grimrirg honour as Sir Walter hath: give me 
life, which if 1 can ſave, 103 if not, honour comes unlook'd tor, 
and there's an end, Shakeſpeare's Henry I. 

GRIN. . / [from the verb.] The act of cloſing the 


teeth and ſhewing them. 
He laughs at lum: in's face too, 
—0 you miſtake him; 'was an humble grin, 
The tawning joy of courtiers and of dogs, Dryden. 
The muſcles were ſo drawn together on each fide of his face, that 
he ſhewed twenty teeth at a g. Addiſon. 
Deiits are effechually beaten in all their combats at the weapons 
of men, that is, reaſon and arguments; and they would now attack 
our religion with the talents of a vile animal, that is, griz and 
grimace, | | Watts on the Mind. 
What lords are thoſe ſaluting with a gria? 
One is juſt out, and one is lately in. Young. 
GRIN, . 1 gyyn, zynene, Saxon.] A ſnare; a trap. 
Like a bride that haſteth to his g , 
Not knowinge the perlle. Chaucer, 
The grin {hall take him by the heel, and the robber ſhall prevail 
againit him, Job, xviii. 9. 
To GRIND. v. a. preter. I ground; part. pail. ground. 
Frundan, gegpunden, ground, Saxon, ] 
1. Lo reduce any thing to pov'der by friction; to com- 
minute by attrition. 
And whoſoever (hall fall on this ſtone, ſhall be broken; but on 
whomſoever it (hall fall, it will grind him to powder. at. 
He that will have a cake out of the wheat, mult needs tarry the 
grinding. Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Creſſida. 
What relation or affinity is there between a minute body and 
cogitation, any more than the greateſt? Is a ſmall drop of rain any 
wiſer than the ocean? Or do we grind inanimate corn into living 
and rational meal? Bentley's Sermons, 


2, 'To ſharpen or ſmooth by rubbing on ſomething hard, 
Meeting with time, flack thing, ſaid 1, 
| Thy fithe is dull z whet it, for ſhame: 
No marvel, ſir, he did reply, 
If it at length deferve ſome blame; 
But where one man would have me grind it, 
young to one too (ſharp do find it. 
Againſt a ſtump his tuſk the monſter grinds, 
And in the ſharpen'd edge new vigour finds. 


3. To rub one againſt another. 
So up he let him riſe; who with grim look, 
And count 'nance ſtern, upſtanding, gan to grind 
His grated teeth for great diſdain. Spenſer, 
Harſh ſounds, as of a faw when it is ſharpened, and grinding of 
one ſtone againſt another, make a ſhivering or horror in the body, 
and ſet the teeth on edge. hacon's Natural Hiftory 


Herbert, 
Dy d. Fables. 


is evident from the diſſection of animals, which have ſwallowed 
metals, which have been tound poliſhed on the fide next the ſtomach. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
4. 'To haraſs; to N . 
Some merchants and tradeſmen, under colour of furniſhing the 
colony with necellaties, may not grizd them fo as ſhall always keep 
them in poverty, Bacon's Advice to Pilliers 
Another way the Spaniards have taken to gr/zd the Neapolitans 

and yet to take off the odium from themſelves, Addiſon, 


5. In the following lines, I know not whether it be not 
corruptly uſed for griding, cuttings, + 
ot knowing 'twas my labour, I complain 
Of ſudden ſhootings and of grinding pains, 
My throws come thicker, and my crics encreas'd. 
To Sue v. v. 
t, To perform the act of grinding; to move a mi 
Fetter'd the fend 4 he 
* Into the common priſon, there to grind 
Among the flaves and aſſes. Milton's Aganiftes, 
1. To be moved as in the aR of grinding. 
Shriaking finews ſtart, 
And (meary foam works o'er my grinding jaws. 
Gun,. % [from grive.] 
1. One that grinds; one that works in a mill, 


Dryden, 


Rowe. 


| wo held. | L Fftrange, 
de French nation is d,, bo gr imeace, Spectator, 
% * 4 


2. The inſtrument of grinding. 


a 


ddiſon's Cato. 
ullenly. 
The augurs 


Dutch, undoubtedly of the ſame origin with To rind, | 


That the ſtomach in animals grinds the ſubſtances which it receives, | 


N 


3. [Lrind vod 7 


4. The teeth, in irony or conte 


GRr1'NDLESTON8. I 2. . [from 
GRI'/NDSTONE, 


$43. 


Mis heart a folid rock, to feat ur . 
And harder than che F f 
Thy e ee . 
y hinds to e che f | 
On the hard rock, and give a «cri 
To the 1 inder. 5 
I a7. | The back teeth; the double," 
Ihe teeth are in men of three kinds: as teet 
broad, as the back-teeth, which we call die made, Mitt 
grinders; and pointed teeth, or canine, which are betwes, fel. Or 
He the raging lioneſs confounds, Ao * Natura ig 
The roaring lion with his javelin wounds; 
Scatters their whelps, their grixderr breaks; fo 
With the old hunter ſtarve for want of prey, 
The jaw-teeth or grinders, in Latin molares, are Tos 
broad "oo and withal ſomewhat uneven and rugged ban fat wy 
knobs and little cavities, they may the better reta; a by they 
commix the aliments. | Ra % u 
Nature is at a great deal of labour to ufa \ Creaig, 
animal ſubſtances ; therefore hetb-eating animals whi Wadde in 
minate, have ſtrong grinders, and chew much. ich do not l. 
8 es Ao x vn INE. 8 
ne, who at the fight of ſupper, open'd wide 
His jaws before; and whetted grinders try? Drydey 
: Both he — og Jer : Ju 
He mouth'd them, and betwixt his grinders caught, 


rind and fore, te 
one on w : 
are ſharpened, edged inden 


Such a light and mettall'd dance 
Saw you never yet in France; 
And by the lead-men, for the nonce; 
That turn round like gr indleftones. | =" 
Literature is the grind/tone to-ſharpen the coulterg, 2 
their natural faculties. Hammond on Funds l 
Smiths that make hinges brighten them, yet ſeldom file 
but grind them on a grindſtone till bright. 
GR1'NNER. 2. / n He that grins. 
7 frightful'ſt griuner 5 
the winner. : - Addi p 
Grr/nninclYy, adv, [from griz.] With 1 amr 
laugh, | TIES e 
GRIT. u. /. A ſmall ditch. Ainfuari 
To GRIPE. v. a. [| greipan, Gothick; Frupan, duch: 
 grijpen, Dutch; "vs ana = 1 
1. To hold with the fingers cloſed; to graſp; to pr 
with the fingers. | | 
He that ipeaks doth gripe the hearer's wriſt, 


1 he _ _ makes feartul action | 
ith wrinkl' WS. Shake 
2, To hold hard, TY 
He ſeiz'd the ſhining bough with'griping hold, 
And rent away with eale the ling'ring gold. Dod 
3. [Gripper, French?] To catch eagerly; to ſeize, 
| You took occaſion to be quickly wood, | 
To gripe the gen'ral ſway into your hands. Shah, Ilg IV, 
4. To cloſe; to clutch. FX 
. © Unlucky Welſted! thy unfeeling maſter, 
The more thou tickleſt, gripes his hand the faſter, . 
5. Jo pitch; to preſs; to ſqueeze. N 
A wond ' rous way it for this lady wrought, , 
From lion's claws to pluck the griped prey. Sparſh, 
And tirſt the dame came ruthnn Sh the wood; 
And next the famiſh'd hounds haPfought their food, - 
Aud grip'd her flanks, and oft eflay'd their jaws in bol. 
Drydin's Tala 


6. To give a pain in the bowels, 

Thus full of counſel to the den ſhe went, 
Grip'd all the way, and longing for a vent, 
To GRIP E. v. u. wich! 
1. To feel the colick, to have the belly. ach. 

Many people would, with reaſon, prefer the griping of an 
belly to dag diſhes which are a feaſt to Peas 11 
Manna, by the bulk, figure, texture, and motion of its puny 
has a power to produce the ſenſations of ficknels, and ſometinad 
acute pains or gripings in us, Lich 
2. Topinch; to catch at money meanly, 
It is mean revenue, by being ſcattered, in the worſt of ting 


rowing upan him, when others that had great | 
Hades t 4 and grew ſtark beggars. ſt 636 "7p 
Gir E. x. . [from the verb.] 
1. Graſp; hold; ſeizure of the hand or paw, 
* "Therefore (till on high , 
He over him did hold his cruel claws, 3 
Threatning with greedy gripe to do him dy. Ha 
They put a barren ſceptre in my gripe 
'Thence to be wrench'd with an unlineal hand, Shak, Mark 
Should I : 
Slaver with lips, as common as the ſtairs 
That mount the Capitol z join gripes with hands 
Made hardy with hourly falihood as with labour. Shelut 
BS _ ave me _ hand, 
nd, with a e » ſays, dear, m EC 
Command my "wal 6g d | . Shakeſp. Hery l 
I fell; and with my weight the helm conſtrain'd, 
Was drawn along, which yet my gripe retain'd. Dy. ds 


2. Squeeze; preſſure, _ 
Fir'd ip» this th ht, at once he ſtrain'd the brealt; 
Tis true, the harden'd breaſt reſiſts the gripe, \ Fil 


And the cold lips return a kiſs unripe. 
3. Oppreſlion; cruſhing power. 
| . FI e 
ut of the gripes of .cruel men, and give it 
To a moſt J the king my maſter. Shah, ian l 
4. Affliction; pinching diſtreſs. 
Heart-truck with chilling grips of forrow io 
eart- with chilling gripe of ſorrow ſtood, a 
That all his ſenſes bound * Milton's Pdf ll 
Can'ſt chou bear cold and hunger? Can theſe limb, 
Fram'd for the tender offices of love, \ 
Endure the bitter gripes of ſmarting poverty? 
5. E the plural.] Belly- ach: colick. 
n the jaundice the choler is wanting; and the iCterical V 
great ſourneſs and griper, with windineſs. * 
Gr ER. . / [from gripe.] Oppreſlor; uſuret 
tortioner. 8 
Others pretend zeal, and yet are profeſſed uſurers, 7 | 
rs of men, and harpies. Burton "Oo 
GNU iN GHV. adv, [from griping.] With pan © 
uts, 
Clyſters help, leſt the medici in the puts, . 
wa on po Ie medicine ſtop 13 Nu 6 
GAE. . / A greedy ſnatcher; a griping ©; 


Gr134MpzR, x. /. Uſed by Milton for ambergriſ 
Beaſts of chaſe, or fowl of game, 


I built, ſpit, or boil'd, 
2 Ae mY Milton's Paradiſe ride 
Gaist. . % [See GREAT, as it mould be 


Cz. 
L1 v. 
The B. 
ſoreſt to f 
CRZ ] 
A mixt 
0 
Whe 
C122 Ur 
To 
] 
—[t 


As in 


A ns 7 or ſcale of ſteps. 
et me ſpeak like urſelf; and lay a ſentences | 
Which, as a gri/e or Rep, may help del ea! fy Of 
| Late your favour, Gui! Have 


GRO 0 r 


oer, . 14 [griſgin, roaſt meat, Iriſh.) | The ver- 4e Elan ſrom out af the city and the ſoul of the wounded crieth] Gno'e ER. 1. 57 [from grope.] | One that ſearches in the 


| 6, Xxiv. 1a. 
broiled. » Repentin and , 202 2 dark. | 
a | nting and groaning for anguiſh of ſpirit. Mid. v. 3. | 
—_ aj. (Fur lau, Saxon. ] Dreadful; hortible; > mall the world ab 0% 1 80 GROSS. aj. Ke French; gryfo, Italian; craſſars Lat.] 
Gr eons] fri heful; terrible. h, ee in good malignant, lea men arms ee + I, Thick; bu y. . | 
48. 1 wen and un 3 nder her own weight'groaning. ilton's Faradife L.. The © Wnt 
His 924 4 — fa TP houldets round. Spenſer. | Nothing can ſo peculiarly ky the noble otras Fe We Shew ey g. — below et Ling Lear, 
DR_—_ 1 was wont to ſeek the honey bee, p my, as for one man to ſee another ſo much himſelf as to. ſigh There are'two groſs volumes concerning the power of popes. Baker. . - 
; toadſtool grown there might ſees Pe uſer. * wen gr oan, his pains, L South. 2, Shameful z un eemly ; enormous. 
5 0 countenance male K icgde death, Shak. H. VI. | © Or lov'd broth O's elk ang Pepe ode. | quatity i conſidered how 67 a thing it were for men of his 
e , . a i ' ann 
None fe thoſe ey — pa half amaz'd | * 1 1. /. = wp ** f Ae ay 2 mans ] to live with ſuch a multitude, and na 
& ſudden to behold the gri/ſy King, toon. Milton, | Breath expired with noiſe and difficulty, from pain, They can ſay that in doctrine, in diſcipline, in prayers, and in 
Yet that _— 2 him degirt faintneſs, or 3 wi | | 4 the church of Rome hath very foul al oo. 2 f 
0 1 th t : 6 n , 0 3 ; 8 00 " 
vie Ee t tn hh, | a dom tg ng nw 
ve The beauteous form of fight, 1 5 I led to flaw 8 — 0 Sbaleſp. Macbeth, | ini ulty. > hl? ey have not dil % Ws > 8720 
r Deyen's Fables | thetr dying proane ror p ere is a vin and imprutient uſe of their eſtates, which, though 
f In viſion thou ſhalt Ay" * 2 1 e Hence aching boſems 8 1 3 a does not deſtroy like £9 fins, yet diſorders the "hearts and ſup» 
The Kings a4 ih ſpectre poke again. Dryden's Fables. 4 as ſtifled 2 frequent the ball and play. Young. | , Por it in — ity an — b Law. - 
a ſe b eich other laid, they preſs'd the ground, 2, Any hoarſe dead ſound, 3-'IntelleQtually coarſe; l pable; impure; unrefined. . 
lo ei boſoms pietc'd with many a grie/ly wound. Dryd. Such ſheets of fire, ſuch burſts of horrid thunder, You! To all ſenſe *tis groſs 2 
Their his foe the gr bear. Addiſon. Such greans of roaring wind and rain, 1 never ou love my ſon : invention is aſham'd, | 
8o ruſhes on Saxon Remember to have heard, Shakeſpeare's King Lear Againſt the proclamation of th on, | 
ben ground o ee , [ores and full} bats agonizing, |= ELEC, Arendt 
1. Corn to be g mill to have plenty In ſtore, Not uſed. Belial * ene er Wo 
5 f if dobro ; Tuſſer's Huſbandry. Adown he keſt it with ſo puiſſant wreſt, Fell — — cobagb rant lov. Ou \ ; 
_ mighty trade this luſty miller drove; That back again it did aloft rebound, Vice for itſelf, ' Milton's Paradiſe Loft. . 


Cambridge to his lot did fall, And gave againſt his mother earth a greaꝝful found, Spenſer. | Is not religion ſt 1 142 0 
Mach dae cen dada tar hall, Mille of Tromp. | GROAT. 4. {groot, Butch; graf, Ilia. 4 i e ee Pry rm 


And all the a „„ ro chat, without the gro/e/ ſenſuality, we cannot but admire ie? 
„ proviſion. _ . alued at four pence. | a f | ; pratr. 
1 e as wiſe leglclans Tap | | 2. A proverbial name for a ſmall ſum. ws ak 2. * 5 oe men, to think that our want wy 
Cannot without a form ſu 8 A My mother was wont - 2 Kg natura . us to 3 Smal:idge 
And form, lay I. as well as . Swift To call them woollen vaſſals, things created | © Bo prait the I l > s ent hour: 5 
Muſt fail, if matter brings no 87 f. ; ; To buy and ſell with groats, Shakeſp. Coriolanus. Inel * .cheat, it is beyond her pow'r. Nox. 
Ga1sT 1 Mill, 1s profit; 8 ; I dare lay a groat, | 4 me RY diſpro rtionate in bulk. 
J The computation of degrees, in all matrimonial cauſes, is wont A tertian ague is at leaſt your lot, Dryden's Fables. | he ſun's opprellive ray the roſeat bloom 
to be made according to the rules of that law, becauſe it brings gi Imagine a perſon of quality to marry a woman much his inferior, Of beauty blaſting, gives the gloomy hue, 


2 Iyliffe s P arergon. | and without a groat to her fortune. ift. And feature rt. Thomſon's Summer 8 : 
CASTLE, 1. J, (xrapele, Saxon.] A cartilage; a|3, Groas, Oats that have the hulls taken off. Ain * $+ Denſe; not refined ; not attenuated ; not pure. 
part of the body next in hardneſs to a bone, GRO'CER. . /. This ſhould be written err, from It is manifeſt, that when the eye ſtandeth in the finer medium, 


1 ivy hard crabs . A . and the object is in the er, things ſhew greater; but contrari- 
we, ond ſilly ü wren hae beer wicht en, bur | E,. 2 large quantity; a grocer originally being one | wiſe, when the eye is Na the 0 en and the hjeſ 
lobſters, A a 


nes within them, but 


„ and Bacon's Natural Hithev. who dealt by wholeſale; or from greſſus, a fig, which | in the finer, Bacon's Natural Hiftorys 
only it 0 len y or hardneſs of cartilsges ſhould . the | their preſent ſtate ſeems to favour.] | 1 Of element, | 
0 : r gullet, which is tender and of a ſkinny ſubſtance, or A grocer is a man who buys and ſells tea, ſugar, and plumbs and * roſfer _ the purer; earth the ſea, 
elop * ; owing of our meat, therefore the annulary gri/les ſpices for gain, Watts's Logick. * and the ſea feed air. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
1 co ipe are not made round, or intire circles; but where But ſtill the offspring of your brain ſhall prove | Bo as fumes are merry, greſſer fumes are ſad; | 
"qullet hes the windpipe, there, to fill up the circle is only a The grocer's care, and brave the rage of ove. Garth. 0 u. the reaſonable foul run mad. Dryden's Fables. 
| 0 5 obcans; which may eaſily give way to the dilatation of the GRro'Cery. . h [from grocer, | Grocers ware, ſuch as "a 4 we the miſts in groſe? air below, | 
wallet , Ray on the Creation. | tea; ſugar; raiſins; f. pice. 6. S 7 dull PII ee ee Fo. 
Cas rU v. adj, [from grifile.] Cartilaginous; made of His troops being now in a country where they were not expected, IM If ſhe pier then the ſubtile ſenſe excel 5 
iſtle, met with many cart loads of wine, grocery, and tobacco. Clarendon. How groſs are they that drown — in — bead 1 
8 At lud they fpit out 2 of their lungs; it may be ſmall gr Gro's RAM. | #. . [gros, grain, French; ogranus, a 22 * and folema viſiea, e 
bits, that are caten off from the lun e 8 a 0 NO/GRAM. low tn. nſevorth.] oven Tel hi of thinks that no 5533 Aon. 
dee d f. ne of being der they | G04. | with fang woo and a rough pile. |, Sm men ge mon lhe . , bythe br facing of 
to bend, more tou 3 Tie e * Certes they're neatly cloth'd: I of this mind am, the queſtion with perfpicuity and juſtneſs, than others by talking of 
gray ot iftly ſpokes, or rays connected by membranes ; Your only wearing is your grogeram. Downie! j; 28 SIC 4 WO Rovy GN * 
Fins 45 _ Bf «Arya 1 py Natolia affords great ſtore of 8 and grograms, Sandys. 7. Coarſe; rough; oppoſite to delicate. 
* . Jer and ſtronger note than other birds of the ame Some men will ſay this habit of John's was neither of camel's Fine and delicate ſculptures are helped with nearneſs, and greſt 
0 3h ha ve only a gry windpipe. Grew, | kin nor any coarſe texture of its hair, but rather ſome finer weave | with diſtance. Morton Arebiteclure. 
3 2 Aa by its gri ly 1 nge, of camelot, grogram, or the like, ; ; Brown. | 8, Thick ; fat 3 bulky, x 
E en ni aerial paſtute brings. . The natural ſweetneſs and innocence of her behaviour ſhot me His ſtature was of juſt height and all proportionate dimenſions, 
oc . ; through and through, and did more execution upon me in grogram avoiding the extremes of groſt and me 7 
GRIT. . /. [xy xra, gneor, Saxon. | than th f . . 8 222. an 5 Fell. 
1. / , | e greateſt beauty in town had ever done in brocade. Addiſon. | Gros, x, . [from the adjediive, |. 
1. The coarſe part of meal. Plain goody would no longer down; | . 


| % | 1» The main body; the main force. , 
1. Oats huſked, or coarſel und, 'Twas madam in her grogram gown. - | Swift, day; tl force. | 
3. Sand; rough hard — 5 GRIN. 2. % [Of uncertain derivation.] The part 136 veg oe bar: _ 
Sileſian bole, crackling a little betwixt the teeth, yet without the | next the t igh. 2 Or, if with caution leiſurely we paſt, z 
leaſt particle vf grit, feels as ſmooth as ſoap. Grew, Antipleus, a ſonne of Priam, threw 


| Their numerous groſs might charge us one 
The ſturdy pear-tree here Hislance at Aja through the preaſſe, which went by him, and flew, | Several caſuiſts are 8 chat, in a 1 n ae 
Will riſe luxuriant, and with tougheſt root 5 On Leucus, wiſe Ulyſſes“ friend: His groine it ſmote. Chupa. rharge upon the 80 of the enemy, without - levelling your piece 
Pietce the obſtructing grit and reſtive marle, Philips. The fatal dart arrives, | at any particular perſon, Addiſon's Freeholder, 
4 Grits are ſoſſils found in minute maſſes, forming to- And through the border of his buckler drives; The groſs of the people can have no other proſpe& in changes 
gether a kind of pow der; the ſeveral partic es of Paſs'd through and pierc'd his groin; the deadly wound and revolutions than of publick bleſſings. Addife . 


which are of no determinate ſhape, but ſeem the | GR eee . [lbeperman, Latin Gro __ 2. The bulk; the whole not divided into its ſeveral 


rudely broken fragments of larger maſſes; not to be 3 rts. 
diſſolved or diſunited by water, but retaining their „ mill. A plant, Miller. | 


Certain general inducements are uſed to make ſaleable cauſe 
: 2 8 Groom, . /. [grom, Dutch, ] | in groſs, Hooker. 
higure, and not cohering into a maſs, One ſort is a], A bo „ a walter; a ſervant. here was an opinion in groſs, that the ſoul was immortal. Abr. 
fine, dull looking, grey grit, which, if whetted with Ro called ſhe a groom, that forth him led There is confe jon, that is, the acknowledging our fins to God; 
ſalt water, into mortar or paſte, dries almoſt im- Into a godly lodge. | Spenſer. — 2 nn n ae 
, i . | "LF Bla, I | 5 | cls ofs that we are ſinful ; rt ar, when 
mediately, and coaleſces into a hard ſtony maſs, ſuch | ee e Sings ambaſſadors hes 8 irfax, | we mention the E Duty of Aan. 
as is not eaſily afterwards diſunited by water. This is _ OO eee Remember, ſon, 
the pulzis pric2/amue of the ancients, mixed among their Which. brings a a 4 © es eee, e 5 Dude Vou are a general : other wars require you; 
cements uſed in buildings ſunk into the ſea; and in In the time of Edward VI. lived Sternhold, whom King Henry „ For ſee the Saxon groſs begins to move. Dryden's K. Arthurs 
France and Italy an ingredient in their harder plaiſters, | his father had made groom of his chamber, for turning of certain | Notwithſtanding the decay and loſs of ſundry trades and manu- 
under the name of at eg It is common on the | f David's pſalms into verſe. Wa OS omg rhe 20 * = an 9 — 3 a 
3 : . Would 'ſt thou be touch” 1 5 , , 7 We 'GiG Twenty 
lides of hills in Italy, Another ſpecies, which is a By the preſuming hands of ſaucy gr oom / Dryd. Don Sebaſtian, | pat: , .. . \  Ghbilden Nl. 
coarſe, beautifully green, dull grit, is the chry/ocollo of |” Amid? the fold he tages, nor the hee 3. Not individual; but a body together. 
the ancients, which they uſed in ſoldering gold, long | Their ſhepherds, nor the grooms their bulls can keep, Dryden. He hath tibbons of all the colours i“ th? rainbow they come ta 
ſuppoſed a loſt foſſil. It ſerves the purpoſe of ſolder. | 2+ A young man. him TI greſe. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale, 
ing metals better than b The ferrugineous black I preſume forto intreat this groom, cannot inſtantly raiſe up the gro/s 
8 metals better than borax. e ferrugineou . Of full three thouſand dueats. Shakeſp, Merchant of Venice, 
| 3 3 And filly maid, from danger to redeem. Fairfax. | 
giittering grit, is the black ſhining ſand em loyed to 3. A man newly married. Vou ſee the united deſign of many perſons to make up one figure: 
throw oper writing, found on the ſhores of Italy. | ene after they have ſeparated themſelves in many petty diviſions, they 
Hill on Fyſſils. All Rhodes is ſummon'd to the nuptial feaſt Dryden, _ oe 47 e wy e 5 
Currix rss. nf, [from gritty.] Sandineſs; the qua- Grooves. x. J. [from grave. 4+ pen Para rs x 


lity of abounding in grit. 1. A deep cavern, or hollow in mines. Comets, out of queſtion, have likewiſe power and effect over the 


; i Ol | gre/s and maſs of things, Bacon's Eſſays. 

In fuller's-earth he could find no ſand by the microſcope, nor any | Ile might, to avoid idleneſs, work in a groove of mine-pit there- e articulate ſounds are more confuſed, though the gro/ of the 
grittingſs, Mertimer's Huſbandry. abouts, which at that time was little eſteemed, Boyle. | ſound be greater, Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
urry, adj, [from grit.] Full of hard particles; | 2. A channel or hollow cut with a tool. | 


5. The number of twelve dozen, (Gre, French. ] 


conkiſting of grit, The ſcrew-plate is a kind of ſteel well tempered, with ſeveral 


| could not diſcern the unevenneſs of the ſurface of the gowder, holes in it, each Jeſs than other; and in thoſe holes are threads 25 _— de ee e _ FN Thy i Ear 
ke the little ſhadows let fall from the gritty particles thereof. Newton. | 8 inwards, which grooves fit the reſpective N 8 modes of a dozen, a grey, and a million. Locle. 
RUZELLN, N | . » A $ « Moxe « . / a ö 
un.] ad/, | more properly grideliu. See GRID To GROOVE, v. a, [from the noun. ] To cut hollow. * . Ln groſs. 3 5 
The B DP LT Of the box every joint was well grooved. Swift, | 1+ Bulkily; in bulky parts; Ccoarlely ; as, tb matter is 
Kd urgundy, which is a grize/in or pale red, of Aten, is To GROPE. w. . Svapan, ure n. To feel Wunde ſoly pulverized. 
| CR Z Ick. T 5. Th 3 riſaille Fren 7 one cannot ſee. 2. Without ſubtilty ; without art ; without delicacy ; 
A mixture of whit Mets A 6 : My ſea-gown ſcarf about me, in the dark without refinement coarſely ; palpably. 
O thou lifſcmbling cub! was * 0 8 | Crop d I, to find out them. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. Such _ - 3 as have been ſo gro/s/y and ſhamefully 
l 4 b ” , . . 4 . 2 
When time hath ſow's a grizalr on thy - Shakeſdiere, wa . ope for the wall like the blind, and we grope " ” = aol abuſed in the of Rome, where they remain, are 
\2ZLED, adj. from prizzle.] Interſperſed with gray. They meet with darkneſs in the cleareſt light; | Treaſon and murder ever kept together, 
To the hoy Cæſar, fra this grixxled head. 3 And grope at noon, as if involv'd with night, Sandys, | As two yoke devils ſworn to others 2 
His beard was grizz/ed: no. A boy was groping for cels, and laid his hand upon a ſnake. | Working ſo gro/s/y in a natural cauſe, 
At was a8 1 have cen it in his life. Shakeſp. Hamlet. L' Eftran o That admiration did not whoop at them. Shakeſp. Hen, V. 
, His hair juſt grizz/ed, This, no doubt, is better for men than that they ſhould in the And thine eyes 
As in a green old age. Dryden and Lee's Oedipus, | dark grope aſter knowledge ; as St. Paul tells us all nations did after See it ſo greſily ſhown in thy behaviour, 
Thoſe grizzled locks, which nature did provide God. Locte. That in their kind they ſpeak it. Shakeſpeare, 
Gur a plenteous growth their aſſes ears to hide. Dryden's Juv, 5 He — 5 in our m_ : 4. Aldi IG ! Ys — ere 8 . N * | | 
LILY, od; i And with his outſtretch'd arms around him grep'd. . Speak not ſo greſiſy. eſp. Merchant of Ventce. 
gay, «df: (from 8715, gray, French. ] Somewhat O truth vant w_—_— by thy ray, OY 1 1 What | hav 5 Bog = 155 from me, by ro noble 
U . I grope and gueſs no more, but ſee my way. rbuthnot. ort of poetry ſo reſtor one man, and ſo groſs ied 
t\, 8 creatures generally do changs their hair with age, turned A. - 4 To ſearch b feelin in the dark; to] b N. che reſt g : 777 cop 
de gra To GROr E. v. * 8 0 * 
ay and white; as is ſeen in men, though ſome earlier, ſome 


ter ryden, 
es that with bei If I (peak of light and rays as endued with colours, I would be 
that d Dorſes that are dappled and turn white; and in old ſquirrels, feel out being able to ſee, r 8 ys „I wou 


| oo underſtood to ſpeak not philoſophically and properly, but gre/+ 
7. GRO * oa Bacon. Mel — 3 nme —— | and according to ſuch conceptions as — — * 422 
0 bre h e x 1. [znanan, Saxon; gronen, Dutch. ] They have left our endeavours to gr them out by twilight, 8 it is ſo difficult to 1 he fori F pe . 1 
athe with a hoarſe noiſe, as in pwn or agony. and by darkneſs almoſt to diſcover that, whoſe exiſtence is evidenced | fdr, iti na * 1 parn tne iprings 9 of lome | 
8 n : by light. Brown's Vulgar Errours. acts, it is no wonder they ſhould be ſo ge miſrepreſented to + 
i. theſe fair edihces, for my wars, But Strephon, cautious, never meant the P ublick by curious inquiſitive heads, Swift. 
de 1 heard gran aud drop. Shakeſp, Corlolanus. The bottom of the pan to grope. Swift, | Gxo'ssNE38, 2. /. [from greſt.] 


1 * 1. Coarſeneſs 3 


CAE GRO 
1. Coarſeneſt; not ſubtilty; thicknefs ; ſpiſſitude; den | 


Dryd. Fav. 
C ſity ; tneſs of parts. 6, Land occupied, 
oy © is perſpieuous even as ſubſtance, Fs hs les end 
Whoſe tute characters ſum up, Shahgfpeare. ane . Milion. 
ill that mortal gra/e/: ſo, And my beſt Flanders mare was drown'd» 

ory Wy like an airy ſpirit go. Shakeſpeare. | 7» The floor or level of the place, NS 

The cauſe of the epilepſy from the Romach is the gra of the Wherefore ſhould I ſmite thee to the ground? ® — i. 22, 

yapours which riſe and enter into the cells of the Bacon. Dagon — 22 we face — * ground. Fu > muy 

* titude nt on rounds . - . 

NTA 5 F 15 bene part of the month 4 June, the water of this lake ene 

Triumphing over death. Milton. | under ground, through many great holes at the bottom. rown. 
This being the firſt colour which vapours begin to reflect, it | 8, Nregs; lees; fæces; that which ſettles at the bottom | 


ht to be the colour of the fineſt and moſt tranſparent (kies, in 
which yapours are not arrived to that groſne/s requifite to reflect 
other colours, Newton's Opticks, 
Vor envy'd wit, like Sol eclipy'd, was known Page 


| Th' oppoſing body's gr, not its own, 
2. Inelegant ſatneſt; de corpulence. 
Wiſe meo, that be over«fat and ſleſhy, go to ſejourn abroad at 
the temperate diet of ſome ſober man z and fo, by little and little, 
eat away the gro//ne/1 that is in them, ; Ajſcbam. 
3. Want of intellectual 

coarſcneſs, 
were not fairies 


1 was three or four times in the thought | 
and yet the guiltineſs of my mind drove the gref/neſs of the Hoppery 


ment; want of delicacy ; 


to a received belief that they were fairies. Shakeſpeare. 
ao beauties it may want, 'tis free at caſt from ow gel 
weſt of thoſe ſaults I mentioned. en, 


g 

What a g' neſt is there in the mind of that man, who thinks 

to reach a lady's heart by wounding her ears! Clariſſa. 

Guor, ». / ent, French; grotta, Italian. ] A cave; 
a cavern for coolneſs * 

and lone rot, ; 

83 WN of — 4 Ehought, Prlar. 

Awful fee the Egerian grot. . 


formed. 


Pope 
Grors'squ u. adj. Ie, French; 7 Italian.]] 
7 


Diſtorted of figure ; unnatural ; wil 

| ih champaign head 
Of a pres derueſa, whoſe wo wo 1 
With thicket overgrown, grote/que and wild, 
9 "i 2 Milton's Paradiſi Loft. 

There Is yet a Jower fart of poetry and painting, which is out 
ef nature 4 for a farce is that in . which groteſgue is in a 
of a fa 


picture: the perfons and actions rce are all unnatural, and 
the manners falſe, that is, inconfiſting with the characters of man- 
kind: groteſque painting is the juſt reſemblance of this, Dryden. 
An hideous figure of their foes they drew, 
Nor lines, nor looks, nor ſhades, nor colours true, 
And this groteſpe deſign expos'd to publick view. Dryden. 
Palladian wile, Venetian doaers, 
Grotefeo roofs, and ſtucco floors, Pope, 


Guo'rro, *. /. [grette, French; gen, Ttalian.] A 
cavern or cave made for coolneſs, It is not uſed pro- 
perly of a dark horrid cavern, 

Their careleſs chiefs to the cool grotto's run, 
The bow'rs of kings, to ſhade them from the ſun, Dryden. 
This was found at the entry of the grotto in the Peak. Wood ward, 

Gnovu, „ / [from grave.) A walk covered by trees 

meeting above. | 
[ look'd toward Birnam, and anon methought 


"The wood * to move! 

Within this three mile may you ſee it coming; 

1 ſay, a moving grove, | Shabefprare's Macbeth, 
Fortunate fields, and grover, and flow'ry vales; _ 


Thrice happy isles | Milton. 
She leſt the flow ' ry field, and waving grove, Blackmore. | 
| Baniſh'd fram courts and love, 
Abandon'd truth ſeeks ſhelter in the grove, Granville, 
while every Gen © panes, cn every grove 
every $ eve 
Is melody ? 0 is | Thomſon's Spring. 


To Gro'vit, v. n. [ raf, Iſlandick, flat on the face. 


It aw perhaps come by gradual corruption from 
J fell. | 
1. 'l'o lie prone; to creep low on the ground, 
The ſteel-head paſſage wrought, 
And through his (houlder pierc'd; wherewith to ground 
He groveling fell, all gored In his guihing wound. 
hat (ce It thou there? king Henry's diadem, 
Inchas'd with all the honours of the world! 
If fo, gaze on, and gravel on thy face, 
Until thy head be circled with the ſame. Shakeſp Henry IV. 
Oke matt and beech, and coraell truit they cate, 


Ce like ſwine on earth, I towlelt forts Chapman. 

Now they lie 
Groveling and proſtrate on yon lake of ſue. Milton. 
Upon thy belly groveling thou mah go. Milton. 
Let us then conclude that all painters cht to require this part 
| of excellence: not to do It, is to want courage, and not dare to 
ſhew themſelves: tie to creep and grove/ on the ground. Dvd. 


a. To be mean ; to be without dignity or elevation. 
I mutt diſelaim whate'er he can expreſy ; 


— „ 1 


His greveling fonſe will he w my n tefs, Dryden, 
Several thought may be natural which ate low and groveling, 
Addifan 1K Hater. 


GROUND. ». /. Ignund, Saxon ; growd?, Daniſh. | 
1. Ibo earth, confidered as ſuperficially extended, and 
therefore related to tillage, travel, habitation, or al- 

A any action. 'The main maſs of terrene matter 

is never called the grand, We never diſtinguiſh the 

- terraqueous globe into grownd and water, — into 


earth, or land, and water; again, we never ſay under 
earth, but under ground, 


Iſrael (hall go on dry goed th the ſea. Fx. xiv. 16. | 
Man to till the gromn 
None was, and from the earth a dewy miſt 
Went up, and water'd all the Sos. Milton, 
rom the other hill 
To their he'd Ration, all in bright array, 
"The therubim deſcended, on the ground 
Gliding meteorous, Milton. 
A black bituminous gurge 
ok up from under ground; Milton, 
And yet te nimbly he would bound, 


Ax it he ſeorn'd wo touch the ground, 
2. The earth as diſtinguiſhed from nir or water, 
1 have made man and beaſt upon the graund, eremiah, 
"There was a =_ all the _ of dg. vi. 40. 
_ ſumm'd their wings, and foaring th? air ſublime, 
With clang deſpis M the growne, Mitten. 
Too late mg Turn the deuten found z 
Far on the fea, (till making from the . D. de' Eu. 
3+ Land; country, 


Mhdibrac, 


The water breaks its bounds, 
And overflows the level greande, t. 
4. Region; territory. 
On haav'nly e they Wed, ard from the (hore 


They view'd the vat immeaſurable abyfs, 


o, dd eame dey, who from the dord'ring food 


Milton, 


wpbrates do the brook that party 
At ok _ . had general names 
in and Athtatoch. Miiten's Paradiſe Lf. 
$+ Eftate ; lemon. by 
ba h Walt within theſe narrow 


Thy dent deſign is oi thy weighdour's greand: ; 


9. The firſt ſtratum of paint upon which the figures are 
afterwards 


N pen ſer. 


His erop iovites, to full perſecion groun; 
Thy 2 ſeems thin, . it is thy owits - 


of liquors, : 
ing them cyder, verjuice, ſour drink, or groundr. Mort. 
Some inſiſt upon having had particular ſucceſs in ſtopping gan- 
es, from the uſe of the grounds of ſtrong beer, mixed up with 
read or oatmeal. Shar p's Surgery. 


inted, 
We ſee the limner to begin with a rude draught, and he _ 
to lay his ground with darkſome colours. akewill, 

hen lolid bodies, ſenſible to the feeling and dark, are placed on 
light and tranſparent grounds, as, for example, the heavens, the 
clouds and waters, and every other thing which is in motion, and 
void of different objeQsz they ought to be more rough, and more 
diſtinguithable, than that with which they are encompaſſed, 

Dryden's Dyfreſnoy. 

10. The fundamental ſubſtance ; that by which the ad- 
ditional or accidental parts are ſupported, 

. O'er his head 

A well-wrought heaven of filk and gold was ſpread, 


Azure the ground, the ſun in gold (hone bright, 287 
Indeed it was but juſt that the tineit lines in nature ſhould be 
drawn upon the moſt durable ground. Pope. 


'hen, wrought into the ſoul, let virtues ſhine, 
The ground eternal, as the work divine. ung. 
11, The plain ſong; the tune on which deſcants are 
raiſed, | 
Get a prayer-book in your hand, 
And ſtand between two churchmen, good my lord 
For on that ground I'll build a holy deſcant. Shak. Rich, III. 
12. Firſt hint; firſt traces of an invention; that which 
gives occaſion to the reſt, 
Though jealouſy of ſtate th* invention found, 
Yet love refin'd upon the former ground ; 
That way the tyrant had referv'd to fly, 
Purſuing hate, now ferv'd to bring two lovers nigh. 


13. The firſt Fe of knowledge. 
The concords will cafily be known, it che fore-grownds be tho- 
roughly beaten in, Preface to Accidence, 
Here ſtateſmen, or of them they which can read, 
May of their occupation tind the 8 
The grownds are already laid whereby that is unqueſtionably re- 
ſolved; tor having granted that God gives ſufficient grace, yet when 
he co-operates moſt effectually, he doth it not irreſiftibly. Hammond. 
After evening „ till bed-time, their thoughts will be beſt 
taken up in the ealy grownds of religion, and the ſtory of ſeripture. 
Milton on Education. 
14. The fundamental cauſe; the true reaſon ; original 
principle. | 
He delired the ſteward to tell him particularly the grownd and 
event of this accident, . Sidney. 
Making happineſs the ground of his unhappineſs, and good news 
the argument of his ſorrow, Sidney. 
The uſe and benctit of good laws all that live under them may 
enjoy with delight and comfort, albeit the growds and firſt original 
cauſes from whence they have ſprung be unknown. Hooker. 
In the ſolution of the Sabbatizer's objection, my method ſhall be, 
to examine, in the firſt place, the main grounds and principles 
upon which he buildeth. White. 
GE 1 2 2 * 2 
raud in the ſerpent, ſpeaking as he e, | 
No ground of ts an us 4 Milton. 
Nor aid either of them ever think fit to make any particular re- 
lation of the grounds of their proceedings, or the cauſes of their 


Dryden. 


miſadventures. Clarendon, 

Sound judgment is the gronnd of writing well, Roſcommon. 
Love once given from her, and plac'd in you, 

Would leave no grownd | ever would be true. Dryden. 


It is not ealy to imagine how any ſuch tradition could ariſe ſo 
early, and ſpread fo univerſally, it there were not a real grownd 
lor it. ; ilkins, 

It it be natural, ought we not to conclude that there is ſome 
grome and reaſon for theſe tears, and that nature hath not planted 
them in us to no purpoſe. To pay 

'Vhus it appears, that ſuits at law are not finful in themſelves, 
but may lawtully be uſed, if there is no unlawfulneſs in the ground 
aud way of management,  Kettlewell, 

Upon that gt death, although the grownds of our quarrel 
with France had received no manner of addition, yet this lord 
thought fit to alter his ſentiments, : Swift, 

The miraculous increaſe of the profeſſors of Chriſtianity was 
without any vilible grounds and cauſes, and contrary to all human 
probability and appearance, | Atterbury. 
15. The field or place of action. 
lere was thy end decreed, when theſe men roſe; 

And ev'n with theirs this act thy death did bring, 
Or haſten'd at the leaſt upon this ground, Daniel. 


16. 'The ſpace occupied by an army as they fight, ad- 
vanee, or retire, | 
At length the left wing of the Arcadians began to loſe ground. 
Sidney. 
Heartleſs they fought, and quitted ſoon their ground, BY 

While our's with ealy victory were crown'd. 
Ue has loſt 22 at che latter end of the day, b 
point too far, like the prince of Conde at the battle © 
; : : Dryden's Fables, Preface, | 
17. The interreniag ſpace between the flyer and pu uer, 
* 


den. | 
pur his | 
fe. 


ning miſt, 

Ria 'n (rom a river, o'er the mariſh glides, 
And gathers ground taſt at the labourer's heels, 1 
Homeward returning. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. \ 
Superiors think it a detraction from their merit to ſee another 
get ground upon them, and overtake them in the purſuits of glory, 
| Addiſon's Spe@taior, 

Even whilſt we ſpeak our conqueror comes on, 

And gathers ground upon us every moment, Addiſon. 


18. The ſtate in which one is with reſpect to opponents 
or competitors, | 


„ad thou ſway'd as kings ſhould do, 
Giving no groxnd unto the houſe of York, 
They never then had ſprung. Shatefpeare's Henry VI. 

lt they get grownd and vantage of the kings 

[2 n jo n we them like a rib of ſteel, 
o make them ſtronger. Shateſpeare's Henry IV. 
He will Rand his ground againſt all the — ok can ac 
upon his probity, Atterbn) y, 
hatever ground we may have gotten upon our enemies, we 
have gotten none upon our vices, the worlt enemies of the two ; 
but are even ſubdued and led captive by the one, while we triumph 
ſo glorioully over the other. Aiterbury, 


19. State of progreſs or receſſion, 


I have known fo many great examples of this cure, and heard 
of its being fo tamiliar in Aultria, . wondet it has gained no 
more grund in other places, Temple. 

The ſquirrel ix perpetually turning the wheel in her cage: the 
rund apaee, and wearies heelelf with ker continual motion, and 


2, To found, as upon cauſe, reaſon, or prinei 3 


on. N 
The church of England, walking in the and old Hat, 
orthodoxal primitive fathers, nderb the religi WAY of the 


\ ditions; and this is grounded upon the principles of nature is whe 


e are en 
ther incite us to 74 a ſingle perſon than a multitude, © n. 
3. To ſettle in 


Eb. ii 
GROUND. The preterite and part. paſſ. Dun. 
How dull al * 1 Lind. 
GRouND is much uſed in compoſition for that y 


GRro'u NU-ASHs 2. J. 


which cauſes them to make very large —_ ſhoots, . 
call ground - 


aſh, 
Gro'UunD-BAIT, 2. / 


ground. buit, and to fiſh. 


GROuND- FLOOR. 2. /. [ground and floor, ] 


Gro'uNnD-Ivy. 2. /. 


uſe and virtue of any plants among us. 
Donne. GROUND. OAK. 2. / 


ground- ou, would outlaſt fix of the beſt aſh, Vert, 
GRo'UND-PINE. 2. . [chameapitys, ie A plant. 


GROUND PLATE. 2. / * architecture.] 'The outer 


GRrou'UND-PLOT, 2. / 


1. The ground on which any building is placed, 
C 


2. The ichnography of a building. 
Gro'vND-RENT. 2. / Rent paid for the privilege of 


in a grownd-rent of five pounds. 


Gro'unD-RooM, x. / A room on the level with de 


Gro'vNnDEDLY, adv. [from grounded.) Upon firm ptit 


Gro'UNDLEs8. adj, [from ground.) Void of rei; 


Gro'UNDLESSLY. ad 
4 

Gro'unvi.essnzss. v. J. [from groundleſs.] Maut 

* juſt reaſon, 

Gro'UNDLING. . /. [from ground, 


GrRO'vNDLY. do. 


Gro'UNDSEL., . / [gnund and pt 


| du n g. Draden's Drfreſrey. 


oodly, and atuaRt: nm 
Than that which hath my. e rhe IN 


Shakefeer, 


rule of com 


at, JW; 
hing to ry 
Byl, 
ryd. Aur, 
decome, ty 


Jecures more approac 


com. 


rugged, ere tis gros 
And poliſh'd, looks a diamond, Hutt 
U, 


hieb; 
next the ground, or near the ground. i 
A 1 of aſh taken from the 
ground; not a branch cut from a tree, | 
A lance of tough graun- /h the Trojan threw, 
Rough in the rind, and knotted as it grew, Dryden, FA 
Some cut the young aſhes off about an inch above the 


ortimer's Hyſbund 
Lon ground and bait, A bit 
made of barley or malt boiled; which, being throyy 
into the place where you deſign to angle, fi $ to the 
bottom, and draws the fiſh to it. 

Take the depth of the place where you mean after to cat you 
Watt on's Angle, 
The lower 


[ hedera terreftris, Latin.) Alebod, 
or tunhoof, | 
Alchoof or ground-ivy is, in my opinion, of the malt excelleat 


Temple, 

[ground and cal. We 
If the planting of oaks were more in uſe for underwood i 
would ſpoil the cooper's trade for the making of hoops, either of 
haſel or aſh; becauſe one hoop made of the young ſhouts of 4 


ſtory of a houſe. 


The whole plant has a very fingular ſmell, reſembling tha dt 
reſinz whence its name ground-pine, It grows on dry and benen 
hills, and in ſome places on the ditch banks by road fides, Hi 


molt pieces of timber lying on or near the ground, 
and framed into one another with mortiſes and ten- 
nons. In theſe alſo are mortiſes made to receive the 
tennons of the joiſts, the ſummer and girden; and 
ſometimes the trimmers for the ſtair-caſe and chin. 
ney-way, and the binding joiſt. Harri, 

In the orthographical ſchemes there ſhould be a true delineutior, 


if it be a timber-building, of the ſeveral ſizes of the ground plata, 
breaſt ſummers, and beams, Muttine, 


Wretched Gynecia, where can'ſt thou find any ſimall gro. 
for hope to dwell upon ? Sidney, 
A ground plot ſquare five hives of bees contains; 

Emblems of induſtry and virtuous gains, Hot, 


building on another man's ground. 

A ſoot in front, and thirty-three five ſevenths deep, would brig 
Arbuthnet on Clin, 
The ſite was neither granted him, nor giv'n; _ 

. "Twas nature's, and the ground-rent due to Heavin, Hart 


round, | 

1 beſeeched him hereafter to meditate in a grownd-run; ke 
that otherwiſe it would be impoſſible tor an artiſt ot any other bd 
to live near him. | Tali, 


ciples. 


He hath given the firſt hint of ſpeaking groundedly, and to the 
purpoſe, upon this ſubject. Glanvike 


wanting ground. | 
But when vain doubt and groun2/e/s feat 
Do that dear fooliſh boſom tear. Pris, 
We have great reaſon to look upon the high gry which 
the Roman church makes to miracles as go, and to 9 
her vain and fabulous accounts of them. Atterlay 
The party who diſtinguiſh themſelves hy their zeal for the preſent 
eſtabliſhment, ſhould be careful to diſcover ſuch a revereace 
religion, as may ſhew how grownd/eſs that reproach 13 which ig cal 
upon them, of being averſe to our national Mcp. Freeboids. 
. [from grande. Without rer 
ſon; without cauſe ; without juſt reaſon. 7 

Divers perſons have produced the like by ſpirit of vitriol, ot jak 
of lemons ; but have ground/eſtly aſcribed the effect to forme feu. 
liar quality of thoſe two liquors. Boylean Cd, 


He durſt not cite the words either of my book or ſermons, left 
reader ſhould have diſcovered the notorious falihood and g 
"eſe of his calumny, La 

A fiſh whi) 


keeps at the bottom of the water: hence one * te 


low vulgar. ry 


It offends me to the ſoul, to hear a robuſteous emu , 
low tear a paſſion to tatters, to very rags, to iplit the es % alt. 
groundlings, Spakeſpeare i 


from ground.] Upon princip® 
ſolidly ; not ſupe clatly Noo l uſe. 


A man, ground!y learned already, may take much profit — 
in uſing by epitome to draw other mens works, tor his on 4 


lake, into Morter room, 
| le, the baſis, Suns 


perhaps from elle, Latin,] The timber or tn 
- pavement next the ground. Aan 
The window-frame hath every one of its lights rabdet! 
outſide about half an inch into the frame ; and he rabbet 
but that on the „fel. are grooved ſquare; but ue de 


the wdſel 1 that rain of (nov w 8 
\ pon ou $ leveled downwards, enen Mech Ex 
treehe b CRO Ns 


3 


3. 


A | 
, I and wort. * 
the 2 ſtratum; the 128 of the 
the reſt is additional, 5 
W the ſkies are clear, is ſeen below, 


A __—_ Dryden Fables, 

The fiſt part ; the fundamentals. 

2 be main Kill and lk be to temper them ſuch 

_ and explanations, upon every opportunity) as may gn 

Gray g principle; original reaſon. * 

Jo my — . is yy ay many _—_— and en howevet 
i iſgui or vanity. 

they through ignorance diſguiſe the 88 — 5 feat 

The morals is the firſt buſineſs of the poet, as being 8 


quork of his inſtruction. French; gogo Italian.] A 


. 2. , | gronppe, 
— 3 a hurdle; a number thronged 


ther. 99 1 . 
j beſides the principal figures which 2 it, an 
da i the midft of there are leſd groups or knots of fi- 
are P'Lifooſed at proper diſtances, which are parts of the piece, and 
no carry on Fe lame deſign in a more inferior manner. 


Dryden's Dufre oy, 
1 cannot doubt but the poet had here in view the picture of EAN 
in the famous graup 


of figures which repreſents the two brothers 
dinding Dirce to che horns of a mad bull, 
You * try N - — tools * 
On this odious gro . : . 
a Gnou r. v. 4. {groupper, French.) To put into a 
crowd; to huddle together. 


The difficulty lies in drawing and diſ z or as the painters 


t. in grouping ſuch a multitude of different objects, preſerving 
fill 2 raſtice = conformity of ſtyle and colouring. Prior, 
CRoUs E. . 7. A kind of fowl; a heathcock. 
The *ſ{quires in ſcorn will fly the hquſe 
| For better game, and look for grouſe. Swift, 


Grour. #. J. [Fnuv. Saxon. In Scotland they call it | 


roats. 
100 e meal; pollard. | | 
King Hardicnute, midſt Danes and Saxons tout, 
Carous'd in nut- brown ale, and din'd on grout : 
Which diſh its priſtine honour fill retains, 
And when each prince is crown'd in (plendour reigns. 
2. That which purges off. | 
Sweet honey ſome condenſe, ſome purge the grourz 
The reſt, in cells apart, the liquid nectar ſhout, 


3. A kind of wild apple. [Agriomelum, Latin, 
Jo GROW. v. 2. preter grew; part, 
(Wopan, Saxon 3 fre, Dutch.] 


King. 
en. 


grown. 


1. To vegetate ; to have vegetable motion; to increaſe 
by vegetation. ; 
It is not the gron/fng of fruit that nouriſheth man Ar it is thy 
word which preſerveth tbem. A. xvi. 26. 
He cauſeth the graſs to grow for the cattle, and herb for the 
ſervice of man. . Pf. clv, 14. 
2. To be produced by vegetation.” _ 
In this country grower abundance of that Wood; which fince is 
brought into Europe to die red colours. „ Abbot 


A bag, that growerh in the fields, at the firſt is hard like a tennis- 
ball, and white; and after groweth of a muſhroom-colour, and full 
ol light duſt, Seco Natural Hiftory 

But ſay, where grows the tree? from hence how far? 

In colder regions men compoſe 


Poiſon with art; but here it grows. Mailer. 
Thoſe towers of oak o'er fertile plains might go; 
And viſit mountains where they once did grow. 


Waller. 
3. To ſhoot in any particular form, | 
Children, like tender ofiers, take the bow ; | 
And as they firſt are faſhion'd, always grow Dryden's Juv, 
4. To increaſe in ſtature. Os 
| long with all my heart to ſee the prince; 8 
1 hope he is much grow fince laſt 1 ſaw him. Shakeſp. R. III. 
The poor man had nothing, ſave one little ewe-lamb, which he 
had bought and rear'd upz and it grew up together with him and 
with his children, 2 Sam. xii. 3. 
5. To come to manhood from infancy : commonly fol- 
lowed by up, 
Now the prince groweth up faſt to be a man, and is of a ſweet 
and excellent diſpolition. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
i the main thing to be conſidered, in every action of a child, is 
0 


w it will become him when he is bigger, and whither it will 
lead him when he is grown | 


5 . Locke. 
We are brought into the world children, ignorant and impotent ; 
and we grow up in vanity and folly, | Wake. 
6, To iſſue, as plants from a ſoil, or as branches from 
the main trunk, 
hey will ſeem not ſtuck into him, but growing out of him, 
2 b f Doi den' s An. Dedication. 
7- To increaſe in bulk; to become greater, or more 


\ Bones, after full 
brow continually, 


continue at a ftay : as for nails they 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Then their numbers ſwell, | 
5 2 grow upon us. | + 
ons grow upon us, by neglect of practiek duties: as eve 
e dezegeräted from * piety, they advanced in nice _ 


Rn Decay of Piety, 
d. To improve; to make ; f y 


hf hn grace, and in the knowledge 


growth » 


He then if x 3 2 Pet. iii. 18. 
Bi 0 üilpenſed his beſt of legadies, his bleſſings ; molt paſſion- 
erhorking the young growing hopes of the family. Fell, 
Ry © g'e forward in years he was trained up to learning, under 
ronapides, who taught the Pelaſyick letter invented by Linus. 


| Pope's E Homer. 
9 To advance to any ſtate. — 


Nature, as it gyEwe again towards e 
Is faſhion'd for the journey dull — — 
hey doubted whereunto this would grow, . 
5 . king, by this time, was grown to fuch an height of reputa- 
: cunning and policy, t 
ent well was laid and imputed to his foreſight. 
But when to ripen'd manhood he ſhall groz, 


greedy ſailor (hall the ſeas forego. Dryden's Virgll, 


10. 
do come to reach any ſtate gradually. 
Ms 5 ey grew to reſt upon number, rather competent than vaſt, 
wa 4 "ww do advantages of place, eunning diverſions, and the like; 
ges more ſkilful in the ordering of their battles, 

Bacon Eſſaye, 
other harmony of proſe, 1 have ſo long ſtudied and 
at they are grown into a habit, and become familiar 
Dryden's Fables, Preface. 
people are 2 up to heaven, and their ſins 
reſtraints of law aud authority, Rogers, 

gather ground, 
eir govertiment nigh, and troublous 
work trouble to the next gover- 


Spenſer on Ireland. 


Bacon, 


Verſe or t 
paiſed, th 5 
b me, 

The treſpaſſs of 


ue got de 
1. 1 youd all 


tage- | 


Addiſon, 


25 


Denham » | 


of our Lord and Saviour | 


at every accident and event that- 


12. To be changed from one ſtate to another; to bes 
come either better or worſe; to tum. 
A good man's fortune may grew out àt heels. 


Scipio Naſtea feared leſt, if the dread of that enemy were taken 


| away the Romans would grow either to idlenefs or civil _— 


Henee, hence; and td ſome barbarous Amate fly, 
Wach only brutes in human form does yield, 
* _ * wild in wen pr common field. 
Tue nymph grew-pule, and in a mortal fright, 
Spent with the ge ſo long a flight. oy 
: Patient of command 
In time he grew; and growing us'd to hand, HED. 
He waited at his maſter's board for food. Dryden An, 
We may trade and be buly, and grote poor by it, unleſs we re- 
| yulate our expences. a | Loca 
You will grow a thing contemptible, unleſs you can ſupply the 
tofs of beauty with more durable qualities. | Saag. 
by being reckoned à ſacred place, greto to be a free port, « 
where nations warting traded, as in a neutral country, Arbathnok, . 
By degrees the vain, deluded clf, 
Grew out of humour with his former ſelf. Ha) te, - 
1g. To proceed as from a cauſe or reaſoti. | 
What will grow out of ſuch errours, as maſked under the cloak 
of divine authority, impoſſible it is that ever the wit of man ſhould 
magine, till time have brought forth the fruits of them. Hooker. 
Shall we ſet light by that cuſtom of reading, from whence ſo pre- 
cious a benefit hath grown ? ole 
Take heed now that 1 fail not to do this: why ſhould damage 
grow to the hurt of the ing Ez. iv. 22. 
Hence s that necefſary diſtinction of the ſaints on earth and 
the ſaints in heaven; che firſt betonging to the militant, the ſecond 
to the triumphant church. g Pear ſon, 
The want of trade in Ireland proceeds from the want of peoplez 
and this is not from any ill qualities of the climate or ain, 
but chiefly from ſo many wars. ; Temple. 
14. To accrue; to be forthcoming. 
Ev'n juſt the ſum that I do owe to you, 1 | 
Is growing to me by Antipholis. Shakeſd. Com. of Errours, 
15. To adhere; to ſtick together. | 
Honour and policy, like unſever'd friends, 2 
I' th' war do together. Shakefſp. Cortolamus, 
The fiog's mouth grows up, and he continues fo tor at leaſt fix 
months without —_— Walton's Angler. 
In burnings and ſcaldings the fingers would many times grow to» 
reg the re boy ay 2 to the breaſt, and the _ to the 
ides, were they not hindered. Wifeman's Surgery. 
16. To ſwell: a ſea term. 
Mariners are uſed to the tumbling and rolling of ſhips frbm ſide 
td ſide, when the ſea ts never ſo little grown, Rale i gb. 


17. The general idea given by this word is proceſſion or 


Dryden. 
Doe 


t not always increaſe; for a thing may grow 
as well as grow greater, | 


Gude ER. u. J. from grow] An inereaſer. 
t will grow to a great bigneſs, being the quickeſt grower of an 
kind of elm, 4 EL : Rae 
To GRowL. v. 2. [grolley, Flemiſh.] | 
1. To fnarl or murmur like an angry cur. 
They roam amid” the fury of their heart, 
And grow! their horrid loves. 
Dogs in this country are of the ſize of common m 
nature never bark, but grow/ when they are provoked, 
#. To murmur; to grumble. 
Othello, ang genes he would roar about a fooliſh hand- 
kerchief! and he would grow! ſo manfully, 
Row] N. The participle paſſive of grow. 
1. Advanced in growth, Ck 
2. Covered or filled by the growth of any thing: 
I went by the field of the Qothful, and by the vineyard of the 
.* man void of underftanding; and lo, it was all grows over with 
thorns, and nettles had covered the face thereof. Proverbs, 
3. Arrived at full growth or ſtature. | 
I ſaw lately a pair of China ſhoes, which 1 was told were for a 
grown woman, that would ſcarce have been big enough for one of | 
our little girls. | „ Locke, 


GrowTH. 3. %½ [from J 


1. Vegetation; vegetable life; increaſe of vegetation, 
Deep in the palace of long growth there ſtood 
; A laurel's trunk of venerable wood. Dryden's Am 
Thoſe trees that have the ſloweſt growth, are, for that reaſon of 
the longeſt continuance; Atterbury, | 


2. Product; production; thing produced; act of pro- 


on's Spring. 
, = by 
Elis. 


| nn: | | 
orbidding every bleak * fog 
To touch the growth of this tall wood. Milton. 


Our little world, the image of the great, : 

Of her own grototh hath all that nature craves, 
And all that's rare, as tribute ſrom the waves, Muller. 
The trade of a country ariſes from the native grotutbs of the 


{vil or ſeas. - Tania 
I had thought, for the honour of our nation, that the knig tea 
Dtypden. 


tale was of Engliſh greturh, and Chaucer's own, 


3. Increaſe in number, bulk, or frequency, 
{ What I have tried, or thought, or heard upon this ſubject, may 


Thou 


gh an animal arrives at its full groweb at a certain age, 


Ik parents Mould be daily calling od in a ſolemn, deliberate 

manner, altering and extending their inteteſſionsz as the ſtate and 

growth of their children required, ſuch devotion would have a 

mighty influence upon the reſt of their lives. N Law 
5. Improvement; advancement, 

It grieved David's religions mind to conſider the growth of his | 
own eſtate and dignity, the affairs of religion continuing till in the 
former manner. Hooker, 

Gro'lwrurap.\ ». /. [from g or great head; capito, 
Gro'w TNOL, Latin, bs” 
1. A kind of fiſh, 
2. An idle lazy fellow. Obſolete. 
h ſleepint one hour refreſheth his ſong, 
Yet not Hob growthead for ſleeping too long. 
To GRUB. v. a. 1 preter. grob, to dig, Gothick.] 
To dig up; to deſtroy by digging; to root out of the 
ground; to eradicate by throwing up out of the ſoil. 

A fooliſh heir cauſed all the buſhes and hedges about his vineyard 

to be grubbed L' Eftrange. 


Jer. 


up. 
1 Foreſt land, ä 
From whence the ſurly poughmati grub the wood. Dryden. 
The grabbing up of woods and trees may be very needful, upon 
the account of their unthriſtineſs. Mortimer. 


As for the thick woods, which not only Virgil but Homer men- 
tions, they are moſt of them grubbed up, ſince the money has 
been cultivated and inhabited, * Addiſon on Italy. 

Grus. #. /. from grnbbing, or mining. 
1. A ſmall worm that eats holes in bodies. 
There is a difference between a grxb and © butterfly, and yet your 


** 


. | butterfly was a grad. 


Shakeſp. | 


1 from one ſtate to another. It is always change, | 
leſs, | 


Gay: | 


go u great way in preventing the growth of this diſeaſe, where it is 
t new. 5 Temple. 5 
4. Inereaſe of ſtature; advance to maturity. 
They ſay my ſon of Vork 
Has almoſt overta'et him in his growth. Shakeſp, Rich, III. 
The itag, now conſcious of his fatal growth, 
| To ſoine dark covert his retreat had made. Denham, 


perhaps it never comes to its full bulk 'till the laſt period of life. 
Arbuthnot on Alimente. 


A inſevorth, | 


3 


* g , 
| 1 of * 3 / 
R U 


New creatures riſe; 


tauſs at firſt, and ſhort of thighs ; g 
Til ſhooting out with legs, and imp'd with wings} 


A moving 


P 8 


Fun P bees wich pointed Rings. Dryden. 
ra" e : 
| Oft unobſtrv's, invades die vital core; 
Reer tenant} and her ſecret cave 
8 nlarges hourly, preying on thepulp - 
Ceaſeleſs. 8 2 | 

2. A ſhort thick man; a dwarf. Th contempt. 
John Romane, a ſhort clowniſh grub, would bear the whole carcaſe 
df an ox; yet never tugged with him. ly Cure un 
To Gxv'snLy vin, [grubelen, German from grub: ] 

To feel in the dark. i | 
Se I TIN Thou haſt a colour; 

Now let me rowl and grubble thee: | EPs 
Blind men ſay white teels ſmooth, and bluck feels rough : 
Thou haſt a rugzed ſkin; 1'do not like thee. Dryden. 
Gkv'BsTREET. . J. Originally the name of a ſlreet 

near Moorfields in London, much inhabited by writers 
of ſmall hiſtories, dictionaries, and temporary poems; 
whence any mean production is called grabſtreer. 
XaIß 15a , KO, fai“ A,, tops 
*Aoverics vie vor; iv. 


Phittpe, 


The firſt part, though calculated only for the meridian of grub- 


Areet, was yet taken notice of by the better ſort, Arbuthnot, 
I'd ſooner ballads write, and grubſreet lays, Gay. 
To GRUDGE. v. a. [from grager, according to Skinner, 


which in French is to grind or eat. In this ſenſe we 
ſay of one who reſents any thing ſecretly he chews it. 
Grwgnach, in Welſh, is to murmur; to grumble; 
Grunigh, in Scotland, denotes a grumbling moroſe 
countenance, 


1. To envy; to ſee any advantage of another with diſ- 


content. 


What means this baniſhing me from your counſels? Do you love 
your ſorrow ſo well, as to grudge me part of it? Sldz y 
, Dis not in thee Ny, 
To grudge my pleaſures, to cut off my train. Shak, X. Lear, 

e ſtruggles into birth, and cnes for aid; 
ow wy in = * lap is laid: _, 

He creeps, he walks; z uing into man, 
Grudge their life rom whence his own began. 
Theſe clamours with diſdain he heard, ; : 
Much grudg'd the praiſe; but more the rob'd reward: Dryden. 
not, as ſome men, run upon the tilt; and taſte of the ſediments 
of a grudging uncommunicative diſpoſition. Spectator. 
Let us — * the inexhauſted treaſures of the ocean; and though 
ſome have grudged the great ſhare that it takes of the ſurface of the 
earth, yet we ſhall propoſe this too, us a conſpicuous mark and cha- 


Dryden. 


racter of the wiſdom of God, Bentley. 
I have often heard the. Preſbyterians ſay they did not gradge us 
out employment. TON - Owift 
2: To give or take unwillingly. | 
| Let me at leaſt a funeral marriage crave, _ 
Nor grudge my cold embraces in the grave. Dryd. A 


mange 
They have grudged thoſe contributions, which have ſet out 
country at the head ef all the governments of Europe, 
To GRUDGE, v. . ; 
1. To murmur; to repine. 92 
They knew the force of that dreadfal curſe, whereunto Idolatry 
maketh ſubject; nor is there cauſe why the guilty ſuſtaining the 
ſame ſhould grudge or complain of injuſtice; | Hooker. 
We do not grudge or repine at our portion, but are contented 
with thoſe circumſtances which the providence of God hath made to 
be our lot. : | Nelſon, 
2. To be unwilling; to be reluctant. 
Many times they go with as great grudging to ſerve in his Ma- 
jeſty's ſhips, as if it were to be ſlaves in the gallies, Raleigh. 
* You ſteer betwixt the country and the court, 
Nor gratify whate'er the great deſire, | 
require, Dryd. Fables. 


Nor grudging give what publick needs 
o be envious. . 5 
Grudge not one againſt another, brethren, leſt ye be 1 
| 8 | 4. v. 9. 
4. To wiſh in ſecret. A low word. 
E'en In the molt fincere advice he gave, 
He had a grudging ſtill to be a knave. en's Medal. 
5. To give or have any uneaſy remains. I know not 
whether the word in this ſenſe be not rather grugeon:, 
or remains; gu eons being the part of corn that re- 
mains after the fine meal has paſſed the ſieve. 
My Volabella, | 
Haſt thou not Au ſome ach. of thy fever? Dryden, 
1. Old quarrel; inveterate malevolence; ſullen malice. 
Many countries about her were full of wars, which, for old gradgee 
to Corinth, were thought ſtill would conclude there. idney. 
Two heuſholds, both alike in dignity, | 
rom ancient grzdge break to new mutinys 
here civil blood makes civil hands unclean. 
Let me go in to ſee the generals: | 
There is ſome grudge between em; tis not meet . 
They be alone. Shakeſpeare's Julius Ceſar. 
Deep feſter'd hate: 
A in both, time out of mind, begun, 
And mutually bequeath'd from fire to ſon, 
2. Anger; ill-will. 
The god of wit, to ſhew his grudge, 
Clapt afs's ears upon the judge, 
3. Unwillingneſs to benefit. | 
8 Thoſe to whom you have 105 
With grudge preferr'd me. Ben Tonſon's Cat line. 
4. Envy; odium; invidious cenſure. 
5. Remorſe of eonſcience. Ainſworth. 


6. Some little commotion, or forerunner of a diſeaſe. 


Addiſon. 


3. 


Shakeſpea res 


Tate's Juvenal. 


\ 


Swift, | 


3 Ainſworth, 
Grvu'peixcLY. . adv. 8 grudge.] Unwillingly; 
malignantly; reluctantly. 
. Like harpies they could ſcent a plenteous board; 
Then to be lure they never fail's their lord: 
e reſt was form, and bare attendance paid; | 
Then drank and eat, and grudging!y obe) . Dryden. 
Grv'et. 1. . [gruau, gruelle, French.] Food made by 


boiling oatmeal in water; any kind of mixture made 
by boiling ingredients in water. 
Finger of birth-ſtrangl'd babe, 
Ditch-deliver'd by a drab ; 
Make the grze/ thick and (lab. Shateſp. Macbeth. 
Way ever Tartar fierce or cruel 
Upon the ſtrength of water grue/ ? Prior, 
Cruel made of grain, broths, malt drink not much hopped, poilet- 
WE and in general whatever relaxeth. _ Arbuthnet, 
GRUFF. adj. [grof, Dutch.] Sour of aſpect; harſh 
of manners. | 
Around the fiend in hideous order, ſat 
Foul bawling inſamy and bold debate, 


Gruff diſcontent, through ignorance miſled. 
The a of 


was ſuch an one the gra, ſuch. an 
one the ſtocky, d 
Grvu'rrly, adv. 


Ad 4. 
+ (from g.]! Harſhly; ruggedly; 
rou . 
8 The form of Mars high on a chariot ſtood, 


* 


Garth, 


Shgheſpeare's Coriclanus. 


| 


2 


All theath'd in arms, and gruffly look d the god. Dꝛryder. 
GAV FFX vs. 


Gnv'rrnns0, 2. [from gf. Ruggedneſi of mien} 
harſhneſs of look or voice. 
Gau. adj, — from grumble.) Sour; ſurly; 
ſevere. A low word, | 
Nic looked ſour and grum, and would not open his mouth, Arduth, 
go GRU!MBLE, v. v. | grommeten, frommen, Dutch, ] 
1. To murmur with diſcontent, 
A bridegroom, ' 
A grumbling groom, and that the girl ſhall find. Shake 
Thou grumbleſ# and raileſt every hour on Achilles, and t 
art as tull of envy at his greatneſs as Cerberus is at Proſerpina's 
beauty. — Trollus and Crefſida. 
"Th! accurſt Philiſtian ſtands on th! other ſide, 


Grumbling aloud, and ſmiles 'twixt rage and pride, Cowley, 


Suitors, all but one, will depart grumbling, becauſe they miſs of | 


what they think their due, South, 


Providence has allotted man a competeney's all beyond jt is ſu» To 


perfluaus and there will be gramb/ing without end, if we reckon 


that we want this, becauſe we have it not, L' Eftrange, 
L'Avare, not uſing half his ſtore, 
Still grumbles that he has no more. Prior, 


2. Lo growl; to gnarl, 
The lion, though he ſees the toils are ſet, 
Yet, pinch'd with raging hunger, ſcours away 
Hunts in the face of danger all the wb, 
At night, with ſullen pleaſure, grumb/es o'er his prey. Dryd. 


3. To make a hoarſe rattle. 


Thou grumbling thunder join thy voice, Motteux. 
ike a ſtorm 
That gathers black upon the frowning ſky, 
And grumbles in the wind, Rowwe's Royal Convert, 
Vapours foul 


Daſh on the mountains brow, and ſhake the woods 
That grumbling wave below. Thomſon's Winter. 
Gnv'MuL KR, 1. J. [from grumble, ] One that grumbles; | 


a murmurer; a diſcontented man. 
The half-pence are good half-pence, and I will ſtand by it: if 1 
mide them of ſilver, it would be the ſame thing to the ay" N 
wir. 
Guv'wniing, . J. [from 3 A murmuring 
through diſcontent; a grudge. 
h 0 Shakeſp, Tempeſt 
Without or grudge or grumSlinge, D, Tempeſt. 
GRUME, . J. [grumeau, French; grumnr, Latin.] A 
thick viſcid conſiſtence of a fluid: as the white of an 
egg. or clotted like cold blood. Quincy. 
Guvmny. adv. | from grum.] Sullenly; moroſely. 
Guv/mous, adj, | from grume.| Thick: clotted, 
"The blood, when let was black, grumors, the red part without 
a due conſiitence, the ſerum ſaline, and ot a yellowiſh green, 
Arbuthnot on Diet. 
Gruſmovawr, . /. [from grumour.] Thickneſs of 
a coagulated liquour. | 
The cauſe may be referred either to the coagulation of the ſe- 
rum, of gram off of the blood, ijeman's Surgery, 
GRV“. „. / [More uſually ground/il, unleſs Milton 
intended to preſerve the Saxon znund.] The ground- 


fil; the lower part of the building. 
Next came one 
Who mourn'd in earneſt, when the captive ark 
Maim'd hls brute image, heads and hands lopp'd off 
lu his own temple, on the g e edge, 
Where he fell flat, and tham'd his worſhippers, Milton, 
7 GRUNT, W. Hs 3 Latin.] To mur- 
Yo GRUNTLE, I mur like a hog. 
And neigh, and bark, and gruzt, and roar and burn, 
Like horſe, hound, hog, beat, tire, at every turn. Shakeſpr 
Lament, ye (wine | tn ranting ſpend your griefy 
For you, like me, have lol your lole zoliet, Gay's Paſt, 
Thy brinded boars my umber undiſmay'd, 
Or gr »1 ſecure beneath the cheſnut ſhade, Tickel, 
the ſcolding quean to louder notes doth riſe, 
To her full pipes the grwming hog replica z 
he gv, hogs alarm the neighbours round, 
GNU Nr. . / rom the verh.] The noiſe of a hog. 
$wine's ſhowtz, ſwine's bodies, took they, briftles, grants. 
Chapman, 
Ran cow and calf, and family of hogs, 
In panick horrour of purſuing dopy 
With many a deadly gran and doleful ſqueak, 
Poor (wine, av if their pretty vearts would break, 
From hence were heard 
The ren of briftled boars, and groans of bears, 
And herds of howling wolves, | Dryden's An. 


GCuv'nrir, „. / [from g. 

1. He that grunts, 

2. A kind of fiſh, [xgoise ] 

Guv/NTri.inG. . / [from gravt.] A young hog, 

Vo GruTCH, wn | corrupted for the ſake of rhyme 
from ge.] To envy ; to repine; to be diſcontented, 
Not uſed, 

"The poor at the encloſure doth gruteh, 


Recauſe of abules that fall, 
Le(t fome men ſhould have but too much, 


Dryden, 


And ſome again nothing at all. Tuffer's Huſbandry, 
But _ we're born for we mult bear, 9 
Our frall condition it is ſuch, 
That what to all may happen here, | 
If't chance to me, 1 muſt not greees, Ben Yonſon, 


Garen. nj, [from the verb.] Malice; ill-will, 
In it he melted leaden bullets, 
"I's thoot at foes, and ſometimes pullets ; 
"To whom he bore fo fell a gte, 
Uo ne'er gave quarter t any ſuch, Hudibrat, 
Guy. . / (ved. J. Any thing of little value; as, the 
paring of the nails, Dit, 
GUN eu. . , 
Ci,, d attenuant and aperient. It is excellent in man 
ehronick cates, and was once famous for curing the venereal diſeaſe, 
which it mii does (ingly In warmer climates, but with us we tind it 


inſufficient. We have a reſin of it, \mproperly called gum moon, 
144. 


GuananTi't. n./. raxt, French.] A power who 
undertakes to fee ſtipulations performed, 
(od, the great geeravtey for the peace of mankind, where laws 
cannot lecure it, may think it the concern of his providence, "EE 

| owth, 


A piinee diſtinguiſhed by being a patron of Proteſtants, and gra» 
antes of the Weltphalian treaty, ddifon on the War, 
An vath sa promiſe made to God, and God is our ſuperior, ſupe« 
tor ts kings, And he is alte the guarantee and avenger of all 
breach of taith awd injultice. L. . 
Go Gun'navyy, wa [ gerentir, French.] To under- 
take to ſecute the performance of any articles, 
Ti GUARD, +, 4 un French; from our word 
bed, the zu being changed by the French inte g; as 
e for Water, | f | 
1. l watch by way of defence and ſecurity, 
5. lo protec; to defend, 
Naked the graces gar el? you (roms all 


I'aigers abroad, and now your thunder thall, Willer. 
Vorhees you never vue, but tor deteuce, 
"Vo g*4 & vu WA Of OUR, KARE, 


3. To preſerve by caution, 


4. To provide againſt objections. 


5. To adorn with liſts, laces, or ornamental borders, 


Swift, 


GUB 


Fix'd on Jefence, the Trojans are not flow "EE 
To guard their ſhore from 1 1 — Fu on, 
| uarded agai ſtorms. 
The port of Genoa is very i) g rded ag 2 


One would take care to 3 ſelf againſt 8282 
imperſection, becauſe it is that our nature very ſtrongly in« 
elines us to. Addifon's Spectator. 


Homer has guarded every circumſtance with as much caution as if 
he had been aware of the objection. Broome on Od, 


Obſolete, 3 
Give him a livery 
More guarded than his fellows. Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice. 
See a fellow | 
In a long motley, guarded with yellow. Shake/p. Henry VIII. 
GuarD, v. 1. To be in a ſtate of caution or de- 


fence. 

There are caſes, in which a man muſt guard, if he intends to 

© keep fair with the world, and turn the penny. Collier. 
To guard againſt ſuch miſtakes, it is neceſſary to acquaint our- 

ſelves a little with words, Watts's Logick, 

u ARD. . J. [ garde, French; ward, Teutonick.] 

1. A man, or body of men, whoſe buſineſs is to watch 


by way of defence or prevention. 
The guard bare them, and brought them back into the guard 
chamber. 1 Kings, xiv. 28. 
Up into heav'n, from paradiſe, in haſte 
Th' angelick guards aſcended, mute, and ſad, 
For man, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
They miſy'd courts, guards, a gay and num'rous train, 
Our judges like our laws were rude and plain. Cowley, 
ith lifted hands, and gazing eyes, 1 
His guardi behold him ſoaring through the ſkies, Dryden. 
He muit be truſted to his own conduct, fince there cannot always 
be a guard upon him, except what you put into his own mind by 
good principles, | — Locke, 
They, uſurping arbitrary power, had their guards and ſpics, after 
the practice of tyrants, | 8 | Swift, 
2. A ſtate of caution; a ſtate of vigilance, | 
The great alteration which he made in the ſtate eccleſiaſtical, 
_ cauſed him to ſtand upon his gward at home. Davies, 


'Temerity puts a man off his guard. L' Eftrange. 
It is wiſdom to keep ourſelves upon a guard. L'Eftrange, 


Now he ſtood collected and prepar'd; 


For malice and revenge had put him on N Dryden. 
Others are cooped in cloſe by the ſtrict guards of thoſe whoſe in- 
tereſt it js to keep them ignorant. Locke, 


Men arc always upon their guard againſt an appearance of de- 
ſign. 5 pe Smalridge. 
3. J. imitation; antieipation of objection; caution of 
mes. 
They have expreſſed themſelves with as few guards and reſtrictions 
as J | Atterbury, 


4+ An ornamental hem, lace, or border. Obſolete, 


8 Part of the hilt of a ſword 


Obſolete. 
A maid ſo tender, fair and happy, 
Run from her guardage to the ſooty 4M 
Of ſuch a thing as thou, Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
Gua'rDtR, . /. One who guards, Ainſworth, 
GUARDIAN. . J „ from guard. ] 
1. One that has the care of an orphan; one who is to 


ſupply the want of parents, | 
| am ſorry for her, as J have juſt cauſe, being her uncle and her 
gui diuun. Shakeſp. Much Ado. 
When perjur'd guardians, proud with impious gains, 

Choak up the ſtreets, too narrow for their trains! Dryden. 
Hocus, with two other of the guardians, thought it their duty 
to take care of the intereſt of the three girls. : | Arbuthnet, 
2. One to whom the care and preſervation of any thing 


is committed, 
] gave you all, 
Made you my guardians, my depoſitaries 
But kept a reſervation to be tollow'd ; 
With ſuch a number, Shakcſp. King Lear. 
It then becomes the common concern of all that have truth at 


of the Chriſtian faith, to be upon the watch agaiult ſeducers, 


Weiterland, 
3. A repoſitory or ſtorehouſe. Not uſed, 
Where is Duncan's body? 
— Carried to Colmeſkill, 
The ſacred ſtorchouſe of his predeceſſors, h 
And guardian of their bones. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


GUARDIAN of the Spiritualitie, He to whom the ſpi- 
ritual juriſdiction of any dioceſe is committed, during 
the vacancy of the ſee, He may be either guardian 
in law, or jure magiftratizs, as the archbiſhop is of any 
dioceſe within his province; or guardian by delegation, 
as he whom the archbiſhop or vicar-general doth for 
the time depute. Cowel. 
GuA'RDIAN, adj. Performing the office of a kind pro- 

teQor or ſuperintendant, | 

My charming patronefs protects me unſeen, like my guardian an- 
gel ; and ſhuns my gratitude like a fairy, who is bountitul by ſtealth, 


and conceals the por when ſhe beſtows the gift, Dryden. 
Thus ſhall mankind his guaratar care engage 
The promis'd father of the future age. Pope's Mgſſiah. 


Mean while Minerva, in her guardian care, 

Shoots from the ſtarry vaults through fields of air. Pope. 

Gua'rDIANSHIP, x. /. [from guardian, | The office of 
a guardian, | 

he curate ſtretched his patent for the cure of ſouls, to a kind of 

tutelary guardianſbip over goods and chattels. L' Eftrange. 

This holds true, not only in loſles and indignities offered to our- 


YT ſelves, but alſo in the caſe of truſt, when they ate offered to others | 


who are committed to our care and gf. Kettlexeell, 

Theſeus is the firſt who eſtabliſhed the popular ſtate in Athens, 
aſſigning to himſelf the gaardian/bip of the laws, and chief com- 
mandy in war, Swift, 


Gva'kv1,n5s, adj, [from guard.] Without defence. 
So on the gwardleſs herd, their keeper lain, 
Ruſhes a tyger in the Lybian plain, | Muller. 
A rich land, ward and unde ſended, muſt needs have been a 
double incitement, South's Sermons, 
Gu A'kb8nie. x. / [from guard, ] 
I, Care; protection. 
How bleſz'd am I, by ſuch a man led} 


Under whoſe wiſe and careful gar 
| now * fatigue and hardihip. Swift, 
2. [Guard an ſid. A king's ſhip to guard the coat, 


SANA. 1. /, An American fruit. The fruit, 
Gua'va, ſays Sir Hans Sloane, is extremely deli- 
cious 2 * have only this inconve- 
nience, that being very aſtringent, they ſtop up the 
belly, if taken in great cation, CE Miller, 
GunynNa'riON, * | gubernatio, Latin.] Government; 


ſuperintendency ; ſuperiour direction. | 
erhaps there is little or nothing in the government of the king- 


Dre. | 


2+ A man eaſily cheated, 


Gue'sDoN. 3. /. | guerdon, gardon, French, ] 


To GUESS. v. a. [ghien, Dutch. ] 


3. To conjecture rightly, or upon ſome juſt reaſon, - 


uUnrDAGH, . J. [from guard. ] State of wardſhip. | q; 


heart, and more eſpecially of thoſe who are the 4 ern guardians | 


ONS * 


inhabited by the divine power and wiſdom, and | 
dium or ae Toon inſtrument of this extenſive at ron. U me. 


Gu'pdcton, ys [ ron, French. Wat, 
1. A ſmallfiſh found in brooks a 


and therefore made a proverbial name for oat, 
cheated, : | * man eaſily 
'Tis true, no turbets dignify my boards; 
But gudgeont, flounders, what my Thames affords, Pope 
This he did to dra in, like > | 
his falſe — N Ny weer eee, 9 
. . be caught to a man's own diſadvane. 5 
a bait ; an allurement: gudgeons being commo | 
as baits for pike, Ml G aly uſed 
But fiſh not with this melancholy bait, 


For this fool's gudgeon, this opinion, Shak, Merch, of Ven, 


: A reward: 
a recompenſe, in a good and bad ſenſe, A worg — 
no longer in uſe. 
But to the virgin comes, who all this while 
Amazed ſtands herſelf ſo mock'd to ſee, 
By him who has the guerdon of his guile, 
For ſo misfeigning her true knight to be. 
He ſhall, by thy revenging hand, at once receive the juſt 
of all his former villanies. 
Fame is the ſpur that the clear ſpirit doth raiſe 
To ſcorn delights, and live laborious days; 
But the fair guerdox when we hope to find, 
And think to burſt out into ſudden blaze, 
Comes the blind fury with th' abhorred ſheers, 
And ſlits the thin-ſpun life. 


Cþenſer, 
werdon 


nul es. 


Ile, 


Jo conjecture; to judge without any certain ptinci. 
ples of judgment. 
locapable and ſhallow innocents ! 
Vou cannot gi who caus'd. your father's death, 
Let not your ears deſpiſe my tongue tor ever, 
Which ſhall poſſeſs them with the heavieſt ſound 
boy: * t they heard. | 
— Hum! I gueſs at it. | Shakeſd, 
He that, by ka. of his ſwift motions, can aloe nes : 
places and preparations, ſhould he not very often gueſs rightly d 
things to come, where God pleaſeth not to give impediment? ; 


aleigh's Hi 

There iflue ſwarming bands ar 

Of ambuſh'd men, whom, by their arms and dreſs, 

To be Taxcallan enemies I gueſs. Dryd. Indian I 

The ſame author ventures to gueſs at the particular fate which 
would attend the Roman government. dul 
Nor can imagination g, : 
How that ungrateful charming maid 

My pureſt paſſion has betray d. 


Slate, 


if 
One may gueſs by Plato's writings, that his meaning, as tothe 
inferiour deities, was, that they who would have them might, ud 
they who would not, might let them alone; but that himſelf hl 
right opinion concerning the true God, Stilling fit, 
o Guess, v. a To hit upon by accident; ww 
mine rightly of any thing without certain direction d 
the judgment. 
It Xerxes was able to call every common ſoldier by his nume ü 


his army, it may be gucſſead he got not this wondertul ability by 
learning his leſſons by heart. | 


| Lick, 
Gu«ss. 1. J. [from the verb.] Conjecture; judgnen 


without any poſitive or certain grounds, 
The enemy's in view; draw up your powers: 
Hard is the gueſs of their true ſtrength and forces. Shah, 
His gue//e was uſually as near to prophecy as any man's, 7 
A poet muſt confeſs . 
His art's like phyſick, but a happy g/. 
It is a wrong way of proceeding to venture a greater good iu 
leſs, upon uncertain gueſſes, before a due examination. Lal. 
We may make ſome gueſs at the diſtinction of thingy, into that: 
that are porn to, above, and contrary to reaſon, Lai. 
This problem yet, this offspring of a gueſs, 
Let us for once a child of truth confeſs. 
No man is bleſt by accident, or gueſs, 
True wiſdom is the price of happineſs, Young 
Guss ER. #. /. [from 7 Conjecturer; one vio 
judges without certain knowledge. 
It is the opinion of divers good gue//crs, that the laſt ſit will nt 
more violent than advantageous. Pit 
If fortune ſhould pleaſe but to take ſuch a crotchet, 
To thee l apply, great Smedley's ſueceſſor, 
To give thee lawn ſleeves, a mitre and rochet, 
Whom would'ſt thou reſemble ? I leave thee a gueſer. Cuſt 
Gun's8I1nGLY. adv. [from gu/ing.] Conjeftunly; 
uncertainly, Not in uſe, | 
1 have a letter guef/ing/y ſet down, Ny. King lun. 
GUEST, »./. [zere, iv, Saxon; guyft, l(b.) 
1, Ons entertained in the houſe or at the table of u 
ther. 
They all murmured, ſaying, that he was ne to be goof eiu 
man that is a ſinner. 2 tees Laa 


Prin, 


' 1 rm jar a father 

8, at the nuptial of his ſon a gucſt 

That beſt becomes the table. Sbakeſp. Winter's Tab 
ell my royal gue 

Ladd to his W x r requeſt. Dryden 


2. A ſtranger; one who comes nowiy to reſide, 
O defarts, defarts! how fit a gu? am I for you, fince my be 
can people you with wild ravenous beafts, which in you w_ 
Thoſe happieſt ſmiles 
That play'd on her ripe lip, ſeem'd not to know 
What gh were in hfr eyes; which parted thence 
As pearls from diamonds dropt. Violen, 


Gus'srr1TE, . / [from gueſt and rite.] Offices de 
a gueſt,] 
Ulyſſes ſo dear 
A gift eſteemꝰ d it, that he would not beare . 
In his black fleete that gu- ite to the war. hanke 
Gus'srCHAMBER , /. [gueſt and chamber.) 0 
of entertainment. * 
Where is the gue/ichamber, where I ſhall eat the 7 1 
my diſciples ? : , Jobe * 
To GG. v. x. [ gorgolaire, Italian.] 1 
water runnin id intermiſſions out un 
mouthed veſſel. ww) 
2 vga 1. J. [from guide.) The reward Fg 
rh gion; Jo 
Gu1'vaxcs, . [from guide.] Direction; 1 
They charge me with neglectingz the guidarce oi ge 


As to thoſe who lived under the guidance of r | 
without the aſſiſtance of ſupernatural light, it 61 Ls 
ble that miracles, or a meſlage from the dead, "41g 
them, «tian prog 

Particular application muſt be leſt to Chinn out # 
der the guidance of God's holy ſpirit, who "as 
before we aſk, and our ignorance in aſking. 

This to the young but ** 4 


5 


dogus of nature and grace, but what is tenſacted by the man Jetus, 
| 


Wants got the guidance of a former ſage. A 


FF 


his „ as OA .. 


o» & 


LI 


GUI 
Aude not 1e be under the. guidaver 
1. iges, Pran — ths office of prefid 


j over 
the whole to bo * 5 n 61 Bü Ty th 15 N 
7⁵ GUIDE. v. 4. [ guider, Fro ch.] l | 


vn" {fluence of 


0 direct in a way. 


15 * is come, he will guide un tits: ll 


the, - ht ſerved | guide them to their neighbours coffers. 

"he new light ſerved to goes | A F Decay of Piety. 

a faithful friend to guide him; inf the dark 

oe, may ehe in en ARA "a: end, and 

kalte never the worte. nee ene eee. 
1. To influence. 


Upo 


jehteſt wrongs are not to de put 
govern by counſel ;- to i 
r For thy name's * lead me and guide me. 

To regulate ; to ſupe tend. 

Women neglect that which St. Pa 
buſineſs, the guiding of the beuſ eee 5 
6vips, 1. J. (guide, French, from the verb.] $4 
y e who directs another in his way. 


tuR. 9 bina; & * 
(toy Be. xxx. 3. 


h 


* * 
ED 


rector; regulator. COTE 
3˙ _— Ley nature, but only the God or nature? In him 
live, move, and are. Thoſe things which nature is ſaid to do, 
jk b ine art perſormed, uſing nature as an inſtrument: nor is 
kde ſuch knowledge divine in nature herſelf working, but in 
the guide of nature's work. 3 coker, 
Some truths are not by reaſon to be tried, 


But we have ſure experience for our guide. +'  Dryden's Fables, 
Gu1'p21855, 44% From guide.) Having no guide; 
wanting a governour. or ſuperintendant. 
1. ambitious Swede, like reſtleſs billows toſt, 
Though in his life he blood and ruin breath d, 
Io his now gideleſs kingdom, peace bequeath'd, Dryden. 
There fierce winds o'er r yalleys blow; wm 
Whoſe every puff bears empty ſhades away, 


| Which guidele/s in thoſe dark dominions ſtray.  '-» Dryden. 
Gvi'pin, v. /. [from guide.] 'DireRor z regulator ; 


guide. Obſolete. ö nn ö ; \ 
Our guidey come! to the Roman camp conduct us. Shak. 
That perſon, that n by exceſſive pain, thruſt his 
Jagger into his body, and thereby, inſtead of reaching his vitals, 
opeued an impolthume, the unknown cauſe of all his pain, and ſo 
{\abbed himſelf into perfect health and eaſe, ſurel had great reaſon 
to acknowledge chance for his chirurgeon, and rovidence for the 


aid of his hands _ x ihe 
GUIDON, . [French.] A ſtandardbearer; a ſtan- 
dard. Obſolete. | x ab 


GUILD. z. / [yidrep, cab, a fellowſhip, a corpora- 
tion.] A ſociety; a corporation; a fraternity or 
company, combined together by orders and laws made 
among themſelves by their prince's licence. Hence 
the common word g/d or guildhall proceeds, being a 

 Iraternity or commonalty of men gathered into one 
combination, ſupporting their common charge by mu- 
tual contribution. | 2] oel. 

Towards three or four o'clock 
Look for the news that the g/ hall affords. Shak, R. III. 
In woolen cloth it appears, by thoſe ancient gui/ds that were ſet- 
tled in England for this manufaCture, that t 
| flouriſhed in that art. Hale's Origin of Mankin 
' As when the long-ear'd milky mothers wait 
At ſome ſick miſer's triple bolted gate, 
For their defrauded abſent foals they mae | 
A moan fo loud, that all the gail/d awake, Pope's Dunciad. 

CUII E. n./, [guille, gille, old French, the ſame with 
wvile,] Deceitful cunning ; inſidious artifice ; miſ- 
chieyous ſubtilty. | | 

With fawning words he courted her awhile. 
And looking lovely, and oft ſighing fore, 
Her conſtant heart did court with divers gui/e 
But words and looks, and ſighs ſhe did abhor. 
When J have moſt need to employ a friend, 
P hollow, treacherous, and full of guile, 
Be he to me! This do I beg of heav'n, 


Spenſer. 


When I am cold in zeal to you or yours. Sbal. Rich, III. 
We may, with more ſucceſsful wo reſolve 
To wage by force or guile eternal war, TRE Milton, 
Vor thou his malice and falſe guile comtemn : | 
Subtile he needs muſt be who could ſeduce 
Pp Angels, Milten's Paradiſe Lefs. 
Cur'LuruL, adj, ¶ guile and full. 


1. Wily; inſidious; miſchievouſly artful, 
The way not to be inveigled by them that are ſo gulf. 9 
u 


Ill, is thoroughly 40 de inſtrücted in that which maketh kil 
vpainit guile, 


; ; Hooker. 
„ Wichout expence at all, : 
By gaileful Fair words, peace may be obtain'd, Shak, H. VI. 
a He fav his guileſul et 
eve, though all uaweeting, ſeconded, _, N 
Upon her huſband, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
The guileful phantom now forſook the ſhrowd 
Tre. ae lime, and vaniſh'd in a cloud. Dryden's Ex. 
*. Ireac 


ierous; ſecretly miſchievous. 

: 1 train'd thy brethren to that gulf hole 

5 Vhere the dead corps of Baſſianus lay. Shakeſp. Tit. Andr. 
"LEFULLY, adv, [from guileful,] Inſidiouſly ; trea- 


Cerouſly, | 
To whom the tempter guilefully reply'd. Mil 
* pter guilefully reply'd. | ton. 
"1 LEPULNESS, 1. /. [from guilefal,] Secret treachery ; 
Micking cunning, 
WILCEL ts 


ss. adj, [from grile.] Free from deccit; | 
od of WILT Gly bel. 4 
"Sys "./. [from guile. See. BecuiLe,] One 


trays into danger by inſidious practices. 
7 ut he was wary wile in all his way, 
nd well poems his deceitful Neightz 
ody did beguile the guiler of the prey. 
"on 1. . pr, Saxon, otiginally ſignified the tine 
. 1. paid for an offence, and afterward the offence 


„ Ide late of a man juſtly charged with a crime; the 


Mtrary to innocence. - 


be neither gullt of crime, nor reaſon of ſtate, that could 

che envy that was upon the king for this execution. 
When ther Bacon's Henry VII. 
Mibility of bi dss are taken away, the poſſibility of g:i/t, and the 
ö * what rettraint can the belief of the creed lay 


Up 
5 I "_ Hammond on Fundamentals. 


a ane their roper | 
whe Decay of Reg 


— 


journey. Keen Wiſde xvili. 3. 
oe 5 knowledge have no bound, but muſt advance, \ 
80 far to make M wy wy N e ibas 
er in the dark to g 3 | 
N b e re ook by day? 3 Denham, | 
One who directs ariotHier ih his eonduct. 
While yet but young, bis father dy'd, _ 1297 1115 
Ann left him to an yay | ry 2 a aller, 
They have all the ſame paſtoral guides —_ authoriſed, 
ſayRitied, and ſet apart by the appointment of God by the direction 
"| the ſpirit, to direct and lead the people of God in the ſame way 
of eternal ſalvation .. 1 12 415 +  Pedrſon, 


is kingdom _ | 


ult his ſafety to betray ; g | 
Spenſer, 


| 


2. A crime; 


| * 4 Theſe dreadful fummoners grace. W. 
21 


Guilrixrss. 1. 


baer ſuch like ſecular maxits, when nothirl but the |, ®f an humble faithfulneſs 
j 1 of this world guides men, they many times conclude that | 
- 6+ 4 


Kertlewell „ 


EP iy Priltineſs. via 
Gviruus. ad, [figi gef] lance; 


— 


an offence, | bene! 
Cloſe pent up guiffe ' Git 1 
Rive your concealing Cloth, and aſk 


'LTILY, adv, from gailty.] Without. innocence ; 
TO clearnefs:of conſcience, _ 
_ , Bloody and guilty; guiltily awake, | 
And iti a bloody battle end thy days: E 
"Think on lord Haſtings, and deſpair, and die. $Sha#. R. III. 
s. N. . [from guilty.) The ſtate of being 
guilty; wirkedneſs; conſciouſneſs of crime. 
He thought his flight. rather to proceed of a fearful gif bee 
2 Any. 
The laſt was that felt thy tyranny; yy: x 
O, in the battle think on Buckingham, {fx 
nd die in terrour of thy FIM. © Shakeſp. Rich III. 
I ſhould be guiltier tha "tl dchlgſpeare. 
crime, 8 8 
Tem in this commanded to dener 


n 4 , 
THTINABUD CUR 
. GW 


| _ *» "The noble duke of Claretice to your hund: 


will not reaſan what is meant hereby, ö 


ee Berne 1 will be %% ef cke meaning: | SAM Nell. 
* Thou gaveſt them a burning pillar of fire do de a guide of the un- ö 97 


Many worthy and chaſte dames thus, 


All guileleſsy eęt reproach. Shaksſprare's Othello; 
Then ſhall the man be g i 


hd from Jai vity,. and chis woman 
ſhall bear her iniquity, N / | * Mute 
Thou, wh6 n All thou wiſhett at thy will, 


Num. v. 3 T. 


> And never, willeft,aught Nut. what r 

P,reſerve this £11/th/s blood they Kk eo FAY 3 PITT 
TOA my pon w_ i l, act] (. 

Guiltneſs o ameſs, thus he always in oc 
3 Vr knew nor Witkꝰd he that thoſe <a ant hx wot) 
On his on head ſhould be dr laſt repaid. 
The teeming earth yet gki/te+ of the plough, - -* 
And unprovok d did fruittul ſtores allbw. | 
Thou know'ſt how guiltleſs firſt l met thy flame, 
When love approach'd ine under frienditiip's name. 


o 


Pope. 
Gruss v. adv. from gaffen. Without guilt; 


innocently. 


Gur'LTLEx 253; +, /, [from Ig] Thhocence; 


freedom from crime. . br in ob lit e 
A good number, truſting to their number more than to their value, 
and valuing money higher than equity, felt that gings is not 
always with eaſe oppreſſed. | Sidney. 
I would not have had any hand in his death, of whoſe guilzle//- 
neſs 1 was better aflured than any man living 9 1 
| * . King Cbarles. 
GUILTY. adj. I Zilrig, Saxon, 
f Pay a fine for an offence. | FADED i eee 
1. Juſtly chargeable with a crime; not innocent. 
Is there not a balled of the king and the beggar? 
— The world was,gui/ty. of ſuch a ballad forme three, ages ſince. 
„ a Sbaleſpeare Leue Labour Loft. 
Mark'd you not 13 | 
How that the gi/ty kindred of the queen 
Look'd pale, when they did hear of Clarence death? Shak. 
We are verily gui/ty concerning our brother, in that we ſaw the 
anguiſh of his ſoul, when he befought us, and we would not hear. 


| b 15 Cen. xlll. 21. 
Wich mortal hatred I purſu'd his liſe, 

Nor he, nor you, were guilry of the fixiſez 
Nor I, but as I lo d; yet all combin'd, 
Your beauty and my impotence of mind. {7 
Farewel the ſtones , * 
And threſhold, guilty of my midnight moans. . Dryden. 
There is no man, that is knowingly wicked, but is guilty to him- 


Dryden, 


ſelf; and there is no man, that carries guilt about him, but he re- 

ceives a ſting into his ſoul, | vv 11... 4 Tillotſon 
2. Wicked; conmpt. BY 

All the tumult of a guilty world, ' 125 

Toft by ungenerous paſſion, ſinks away. Thomſon. 


GUINEA. x. /. [from Guinea, a country in Africa, 
abounding with gold.] A gold coin valued at one 
and twenty ſhillings. | | ] et 
By the word gold I mult be underſtood to deſign a particular piece 


of matter; that is, the laſt guizea that was coined. ele. 
Ladies, whoſe love is conſtant as the wind: 
Cits, who prefer a guinea to mankind, Young. 


Gur'NEADROPPER. 2. / [guitca and drop.] One who 
cheats by e guineas. 3 
Who now the guineadrapper's bait regards, 


Trick'd by the ſharper's dice, or juggler's cards. Gay 


Gur/NEAHEN. 2. /. A fowl, ſuppoſed to be of Guinea, 


Gu1'NEAPEPPER, 2. / | capſicum, Latin.] A plant. 
"1 1 | | Miller. 
GurNraric. 1. / A ſmall animal with a pig's ſnout, 
brought, I belicve, from Africa. 
Gv1se. =. / [The ſame with ai, priſe, French; Piya, 
Saxon, the p or ao being changed, as is common, into g. 
1. Manner; mien; habit; caſt of behaviour. 
His own fire, and maſter of his gui/e, 
Did often tremble at his horrid view. 
Thus women know, and thus they uſe the guiſe, 
T' enchant the valiant and beguile the wiſe. _ _ Fairfax, 
10 you! here ſhe comes: this Is her very gxife; and, upon my 
life, faſt aſleep: obſerve her, ſtand cloſe, Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
They ftand a horrid front 
Of dreadful length, and dazzling arms, in guiſe 
Of warriors old, with order'd ſpear and ſhield, 
Awaiting what command their mighty chief 


Spenſer, 


Had to impoſe. . Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
By their guiſe 
uſt men they ſeem, and all their ſtudy bent 
2 worſhip God a- right. : Milton's Paradiſe Luft. 
Back, ſhepherds, back: 


Here be without duck or nod, 
Other trippings to be trod, 
Of lighter toes and ſuch court g/s 
As mercury did tirlt deviſe, Milton. 
Their external ſhapes are notoriouſly accommodated to that law or 
en of life that nature has deſigned chem. More. 
ractice; cuſtom; property, | 
I have drunke wine paſt my uſual guiſes e 
Strong wine commands the ſoole, and moves the wiſe, Chap, 


This would not be ſlept; 

Old guiſe muſt be kept. Ben Jon ſon. 
The ſwain reply 'd, it never was our ge | 

To light the poor, or aught humane delpiſe. Pope. 


3. External appearance; dreſs, | AVE : 
When I was very young, nothing was ſo much talked of as rickets 
among children, and conſumptions among n : after thefe 
the ſpleen came in play, and then the ſcurvy, which was the general 
complaint, and both were thought to appear in many various 9545 
- emp e. 
The Hugonots were engaged in a civil war, by the ſpecious pre- 
tences of ſome, Who, under the guiſe of religion, 1acrificed fo 
many thouſands to their own ambition, Swift, 
Guirta's. ». /. [ghitara, Italian; guiterre, French. ] A 
ſtringed inſtrument of muſick. 
Sallads and epgs, and lighter fare, : 
Tune the Italian (park's guitar, | ; i Prior. 
Guten. | x. /. [from gulo, Latin.) A little glut- 
Gu'L.cnin, f ton. Skinner, 
Gv1.e8. adj. [perhaps from gaule, the throat. ] Red: a 


barbarous term of heraldry. 


bakeſp. K Tear. * 


[tee from, 


one condemned to 


T wiyi * 
GUM 


Follow thy drums | 
| With, man's blood paint:the ground: gude, gur ff 
Religious canons, civil laws arc erugl; Ls an tf 


n What ſhould war he ? vhah ſpe e 
NA Ho whoſe ſable arms, e oh 
Mack as his purpoſe, did the knight reſembley”' 1 // 


When he laid couched - in the ominous horſe, 
' ,  - Hath now his dread and $tack complexion Imedr'c 
* Noting _— more diſmal; head to foor, © 7 44 | 
| it, Now he is total 'gwles, ; 1»  Shaheſphare. 
GULE. 1. J. [ golfo, Italian: ] a p Tt 3! iy 
1. A bay; an opening into land. 


© The Venetian adtnital withdrewhimfelſfarther off from the iand 


Curfu, into the gu/f of the 'Adriatick, - = K. 
2. An 15 ; an unmeaſurabſe _ e tag Fi: 
Thence turning back, tn fllence Toft they ſtole, /, 
| And brought the heavy corſe with eaſy pace 1 

| +1111] To yawning gata of deep Avemus' hole. -  Sperſer, 


5 f . — thou'd'ſt rather 
| 001% w, thine ejiemy, in a fie n 2214347 | 
T an flatter bin a, bow * . Coriolanus. 
„ This is the gulf through, which Virgil's AleQo ſhoots herſelf 
into hell: the fall of waters, the woods that encompaſs it, are all 
in the defcription” — Addiſon on Italy, 
The fes could not be much Harrower than it Is, without a 
at loſs to the world; and muſt we now have an octan of mere 
ats and ſhallows, to the utter ruin of navigation, for fear our 
. beads ſhould turn giddy at the imagination of gaping abyſles and 


unfathomable gulfs ? ETFS 1 4 Bentley. 
3. A whirlpool; a ſucking eddy. 1 

England his approaches makes as fierce. | + 
As waters to the ſucking: of a gu/f.  Shakeſp, Hen. V. 


4. Any thing inſatiable; as the mouth or ſtomach. 
| Scull of dragon, tooth of wolf, . I. 
Witches mummy 4 maw and g 9 nns 
math Of the gavening ſalt ſea bark +. aL ail gn 
est of hemlock, digg'd 4! h. drk. Shakeſp. Macheth. 
Gy'r er, adj. from gulf.) Full of gulfs or Whirlpools; 
Vorticgſus. Ae ar e ne ol 
2 Rivers ariſe ; whether thou be the fon 
Of utmoſt Tweed, or Ooſe, or »ify Dun. Milton. 
At their native tealms the Grecks arriv'd, 
All who the; war of ten Jong years ſurviy d. 
And ſcap'd the perils. of the 875 main. Pope's Odyſſey. 
High o'er a gu/fy ſea the Pharian ifle - Ec» 
Fronts the deep roar of diſemboguing Nile. Pope's Odyſſey. 
To GULL. v. a. [guiller, to cheat, old French.} To 
trick; to cheat; to defraud; to deceive. 
II I'd6 not gu/{ him into a nay word, and make him a common 
recreation, do not think I have wit enough to lie ſtraight in ted. 
| Night. 


en 588 v1... Shakeſpeare's Tu 
Vet love theſe ſorc'ries did remove, and inove © 
Thee to gud! thine own mother for my lor. Donne. 
+. » He would have pw#/'d him with a trick; 90% laut, 
But Mart was too tas politjck, n. FHudibrat. 
3 They are not to be g twice with the ſame trick. „Ae. 


he Roman people were grolly glled twice or thrice over, 'and 
as often enſlaved in one century, and under the ſame pretenos of re- 


formation. den. 
By their deſigning leaders taught, 
The "i ar, gull d into — hung, arm'd, 
For this advantage age from youth has won, 
As not to be out-ridden, 55 
By ſortune he was now to Venus trin'd, f 
And with ſtern Mars in Capricorn was join'd : 
Of him diſpoſing in his own abode, | — 605 
- - . Heſooth'd the bebe While he gull'd the god. 
GuLL, . /. [from the verb.] 
1. [Marga,] A ſea-bird. ) | | 
2. A chent; a frand;}:a ack 1 nom 
I ſhould think this a g/l, but that the white · bearded fellow ſpeaks 
it, Shakeſpeare's Much Ado. 
© Either they have theſe excellencies they are praiſed forg or they 
have not; if they have not, tis an apparent cheat and gu. 
. pvernment of the Tongue. 
3. A ſtupid animal; one eaſily cheaten. 
| Being fed by us you us d us ſo, F 
ö. Henry IV. 


| Dye. 


1 | 


4 


| As that ungentle gu//, the cuckow bird, | 
Uſeth the ſparrow. Shale 
Why have tp ſuffer'd me to be impriſon'd, / 

| Kept in a dark houſe, viſited by the prieft, 


* 


And made the moſt notorious geck and gu// _ O70 
LC That e'er invention plaid on, Ke. Twelfth Night, 
That paltry ſtory is untrue, 
And forg'd to cheat ſuch galt as you. _ Hudibras. 


Gu'LLCATCUHER. . /. [gull and catch.) A cheat; a man 
of trick; one who catches filly people: 
: Here comes my noble gullcatcher, Shakeſp, Twelfth Night, 
Gvu'tLER. . J [from gull.] A cheat; an impoſtor. 
Gvu'L1.ERY, 2. . [from gull.] Cheat; impoſture. Ain/. 
Gvu't.LET. v. /. ¶ gaulet, French; gula, Latin,] 
1. The throat; the paſſage through which the food 
paſſes; the meat- pipe; the ceſophagus, 
It might be his doom, | 
One day to fing | 
h Denham, 


With gw/let in ſtring. 1 | 
Many have the gu//er or feeding channel which have no lungs or 
Way pipeny as hihes which have gills, whereby the heart is refri- 
| gerated; for ſuch thereof as have lungs and reſpiration are not with- 
out whizzon, as whales and cetaceous animals. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

2. A ſmall ſtream or lake, Not in uſe, 
Nature has various tender muſcles plac'd, 2% 

By which the artful gu/let is embrac'd, Blackmore. 

The liquor in the ſtomach is a compound of that which is ſeparated 
from its inward coat, the ſpittle which is ſwallowed, and the liquor 
which diſtils from the gu/et. 1 Arbuthnot. 
The Euxine ſea and the Mediterranean, ſmall gu//ets, if compared 
with the ocean. | Heylyn. 


To G oy LY. v. 1. [corrupted from gurg/e.] To run with 
noiſe, prrper auaferer: 

Gu'.LYBOLs, 2. J. [from gully and hole.) The hole 
where the gutters empty themſelves in the ſubterra- 
neous ſewer, 7 1 „ e. 

Gros TY, 1. J. [guleſut, Latin.) Greedineſs; glut- 
tony; voracity. | 


They are very temperate, feldom offending in ebtiety, not erring 
in gulo/ity, or ſuperfluity of meats. Breton. 
To GUT. v. 4. [golpen, Dutch. J. To ſwallow eagerly ; 


to ſuck down without intermiſſion. | 
He looſens the fiſh, guipy it down, and fo ſoon as ever the morſel 


was gone wipes his mouth, L' Eftrange, 
555 1 ſee the double flaggon charge their hagd * 
See them puff off the froth, and gulp amain, 
While with dry tongue I lick my lips in vain, Cay. 


GuLe. 2. /. [from the verb.] As much as can be ſwal- 
lowed at once. 


In deep ſuſpirations we take more large gu/ps of air to cool our 
heart, overcharged with love and ſorrow. ore, 


As oft as he can catch a gulp of air, 

And peep above the ſeas, he names the fair, Dryden's Fales. 
GUM. . / . 2 By n 
1. A vegetable ſubſtance differing from a reſin, in being 
more viſcid and leſs friable, and generally diſſolving 
in aqueous menſtryums ; whereas reſins, being more 

| ulphurous, require a ſpirituous diſſolvent. 2 
3 - 


G UR 


One whoſe eyes, | 
Alheit unuſed to the melting mood, : 
Drop tears as faſt as the Arabian trees 


Their medicinal gum. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
He ripens ſpleve fruit, and precious gum, 


Which trom remoteſt regions hither come, Waller. 
/ DO, trains 
Who hore the veſts that holy rites require, 
Incenſe, and od'rous gumr, and cover'd fire, Dryd. Fables. 


2. [Loma, Saxon; umme, Dutch. } The fleſhy covering 


at inveſts and contains the teeth, 
Ihe babe that milks me, 


I'd pluck my nipple from his boneleſs gums, Shak, Macbeth, 
Sh untwiſts a wire, and from her gums _ 
A ſet of eth completely comes, Swift, 


To Gum. v. 4. [from the noun.] To cloſe with gum; 


to ſmear with gum. 'Þ dns | 
The eyelids are apt to be gummed together with a viſcous humour. 
Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Gu'Mmines*, „. / [from gummy.) The ſtate of being 
ummy; accumulation of gum. ; 
The 4 are involved with a great gong and colleQion of 
matter, man! Surgery. 
Gummo'srtY, . / [from gummous.] Ihe nature © 
gum ; gummineſs, | | 
555 ar * honey make windy liquors, and the elaſtick fermenting 
particles are detained by their innate gummy/ty. oyer 
Gvu'/Mmovs. adj. | trom 121 If the nature of gum. 
Obſervations concerning Englith amber, and relations about the 
amber of P'rullla, prove that amber 1s not 4 gr mmers or reſinous 


aw t by the ſun's heat, but a natural folhil, 
ſubſtance drawn out of trees by mr ics Jy" eee, 785 


Guανν. adj, be gum, | 
1, Conſiſting of gum; of the nature of gum, 


vom the utmoſt end of the head branches there iflueth out a g- 
59 4 which hangeth downward like a cord. Raleigh, 
Nor all the gummy ſtores Arabia yields, Dy den' Virgil, 

How each arifing alder now appears, | | 
And o'er the Po diſtils her gummy tears. Dryden's Silenus. 


2, Productive of gum. . 
The clouds | 
Tine the flant light'ning 3 whoſe thwart flame driv'n down, 
Kindlez the gummy bark of fir and pine. Milton, 
3- Overgrown with gum, 
he yawning youth, ſcarce half awake, eſſays 
His lazy limbs and dozy head to raiſe ; 
Then rubs his gummy eyes, and ſcrubs his pate, Dryden, 
GUN, »./. {Of this word there is no ſatisfaRory ety- 
mology. Mr. Lye obſerves that gu» in Iceland fignt- 
fies ba/tle but when gums came into uſe we had no 
commerce with Ierland. May not 3% come by gra- 
dual corruption from cane, gamme, gunue # Cane is 
the original of cannon] The general name for fire- 
arms; the inſtrument from which ſhot is diſcharged by 


fire, | 
Theſe dread curſes, like the fun 'gainſt glaſs, 
Or like an overcharged g, recoil 
And turn upon thytell, Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
The emperor, tmiling, ſaid that never emperor was yet [lain with 
u g. | Kneltex's Hiftory, 
"The bullet flying, makes the gv recoil. Cleaveland. 
In vaig the dart or glitt'ring Word we (hun, 
Condemn'd to periſh b the (laught'ring gu#. Cranville, 
Gun. v. J. | corrupted from gunwwale, See Gon- 


WAL, 
Gu'N 150 1. J. [from gux.] Cannonier ; he whoſe em- 
ployment is to manage the artillery in a ſhip, 
The nimble gunner 
With lynſtock now the deviliſh cannon touches, 
And down goes all before him. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
They flew the principal gunners and carried away their artillery, 
: Hayward. 
Gu'nnuny, / [from gunner] The ſcience of artil- 
lery ; the art of managing cannon, 
Gu'xnrowD tk. . / Ig and poreder, ] The powder put 
into guns to be ind It conſiſts of about tiſteen parts 
of nitre, three parts of ſulphur, and two of charcoal, 
The proportions are not exactly kept, 
Cunpowderr con ſiſteth of three ingredients, ſaltpette, ſmallcoal, 
and brimſtone. Brown's ,] Erreurs. 
Burning by gawpereder frequently happens at fea, uu. 
Gu'nanor, . /. % and _ he reach or range of 
a gun ; the ſpace to which a ſhot can he thrown, 
joſe who are come over to the wyal party are [ſuppoſed to be out 
of gw4/oet, Dryden. 
Gu'x$#wor, 4%. Made by the ſhot of a gun. 
"The ſymptoms 1 have tranſlated to Ke wounds. Hama, 
Gu'NsMürn. %% [gan and /oricb, | A mun whoſe trade 
is to make guns. 
It iy of particular eſteem with the ganſmiths for (ſtocks. Ae. 
Gu'xnarick, n. /. [gan and /.] The rammer ; or [tick 
with which t = is driven into a gun, | 
Ev'n a gar flick Alying into fame. Stewart, 
Cu'xa4rock, . J. [gun and ect.] The wood to which 
the barrel of the gun is fixed. 
The timber is uſed tor bows, pullies, ferews, mille, and . 
Ahortimer's H. 
Cu'niroxt, % [gw und en,] The ſhot of cannon, 
hey uſed e to [hoot ſtones from artillery, 
Tell the pleatant prince, this mock of his 
Mech tuned his ball to ganfoner, and his foul 
Shall rand tore charged tor the walteful vengeance 


That hall fly with them. Hewry v. 


l 
Gu'xwary, or GUN NH of „ Ship, „. J. hat piece 


of timber which reaches on either fide of the ſhip from 
the halt deck to the fore-caſtle, being the uppermoſt 
bend which finitheth upper works of the hull in that 
part, and wherein they put the ſtanchions which ſop- 
port the waſte tree and this is called the 3 
whether there be guns in the ſhip or no; and the 
lower part of any port, where any ordaance are, is 
A alſo termed the g v J Win . Harris, 
ak. %. t, Latin. ir ; guilt, 
Nele. N Rden be (hall _ 8 


The plain, wherein a black bituminous gorge 
ua out tram under ground. Muton's Parade Left. 


Gvu'nniox, w/o "The coarſer part of the meal, fifted 


| from the bran, 


To Gehn, 4 „, [ gorgagirare, Italian.] To fall or 


guſh with noiſe, as water from a bottle, 
hen when a mA Song waters play, 
"They auh ts land, and end in teatts the dun. 


Pure £41 $7748 Hills the lonely defert trace, 
And walls their mam k on the lavage race. 


Guv'anand, | + / e, French. ] 


tilt, 


Pape, 


; Van I'S 
A kind ot ſea 


GUT 


If 1 be not aſham'd of my ſoldiers I am a ſowe'd gurnet t 1 have 


Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


To Gusu. v. . gofclen, rare, . 
1. To flow or ruſh out with violence; not to ſpring in 
a ſmall ſtream, but in a larger body. 
A ſea of blood gu/b'd from the gaping wound, 2.00 
That her gay | rags ſtain'd with filthy gore. Spenſer. 
The covering of this abyſs was broken aſunder, and the water 


miſus'd the king's 7 damnably. 


Gusu. *. 0 . 
a large quantity at once; the liquour ſo emitted. 

If a lung-vein be burſted, generally at the firſt cough a great gu/b 
of blood is coughed up. [ArUeys 


cloth in order to ſtrengthen it. | 
GUST. 7. / {gouft, French; gur, Latin. ] 
1. Senſe of taſting, 

Deſtroy all creatures for thy ſport or g, 
Yet cry, if man's jane. God's unjult, a 
2. Height of perception; height of ſenſual enjoyment. 

They fondly thinking to allay | 

Their appetite with g/, inſtead of fruit 

Chew'd bitter aſhes, which th“ offended taſte 
Wich ſpattering noiſe rejected, Milten's Paradiſe Loft. 

Where love is duty on the female ſide, | | 
and ſought with ſurly pride, 


' 1 


On theirs meer ſenſual g/, 


My ſight, and ſmell, and hearing were employ'd, 
And al three ſenſes in full guft enjoy d. Dryden's Fuòles. 
3. Love; liking, 540 
To kill, I grant, is ſin's extremeſt g/ 
But, in defence, by mercy 'tis made uit, Shakeſp. Timon. 
Old age ſhall do the work ot taking away both the gy/## and com- 


fort of them. 55 L' Fftrange, 
We have loſt, in a great meaſure, the gr? and reliſh of true hap- 
pineſs. | ' | Tillotfen. 


4. Turn of fancy; intellectual taſte. b 
The principal part of painting is to find what nature has made 
maſt proper to this art, and a choice of it may be made according 
to the g and manner of the ancients. ; Dryden. 
5. [From gyfter, Iſlandick.] A ſudden violent blaſt of 
wind, 
She led calm Henry, though he were a king, 
As doth a ſail, fill'd with a fretting 2%, 
Command an argoſie zo ſtem the waves. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
You may as well forbid the mountain pines 
To wag their high tops, and to make a noiſe, 
When they are fretted with the gt of heav'n. Shakeſpeare, 
Preſently come forth ſwarms and volleys of libels, which are the 
g of liberty of ſpeech reſtrained. Bacon's Henry VII. 
| As when fierce northern blaſts from th' Alps deſcend, 
From his firm roots with ſtruggling %s to rend 


An aged ſturdy oak. ' Denham. 
Part ay for paſſage, till a g of wind 
Ships o'er their forces in a thimng ſheet, Dryden. 
| ardon a weak diſtemper'd foul, that ſwells 
With ſudden gy/s, and links as ſoon in calms, 
| "The ſport of patlions. : Addiſon's Cato. 
6. It is written in Henſer vitiouſly for , ſports, 
For jolly knight he ſeem'd, and fair did lit, 
As one tor knightly g and fierce encounters it, Spenſer. 


Gu'sranBi 8, adj. | gafto, Latin. | 
1, To be taſted, 

"Chis poſition informs us of a vulgar errour, terming the gall bit- 
ter z whereas there is nothing g«//ab/e ſweeter, Harvey. 
2, Pleaſant to the taſte, 

A guſtable thing, ſeen or ſmelt, excites the appetite, and affects 
the glands and parts of the mouth. Derbam, 
GusTrA'rION., 1. /. [gufto, Latin. ] The act of taſting, 

The gullet and conveying parts partake of the nerves of Hon, 
or appertaining unto ſapor, | Brown, 
Gu'srev1., adj. [% and full.) 'Vaſteful ; well-taſted. 

What he defaults from ſome dry inſipid fin, is but to make up 
for ſome other more g Tul. Decay of Piety. 
GUSTO, n. /. Lon) | 
1. Ihe relith of any thing; the 2 by which any 
thing excites ſenſations in the palate, 

Pleatant g M gratify the appetite ot the luxurious. 
2. Intellectual taſte ; liking. 

In reading what 1 have written, let them bring no particular guſts 
along with them. Iden. 
Gv'sry, adj. [from guft.] Stormy ; tempeſtuous. 

Once upon a raw and gufy day, 

The troubled Tyber chafing with his ſhares. Shak, Jul. Caſe 

Or whirl'd tempeſtuous by the g wind, bomſun. 
GUT. / [&utteln, Sonny. | | 
1. The long pipe reaching with many convolutions from 
the ſtomach to the vent. 

This lord wears his wit in his belly, and his gets in his head, 

: | Shakeſp. Treilns and Crefſida. 

A vial ſhould have a lay of wire-ſtrings below, cloſe to the belly, 
and then the firings of Katt mounted upon a bridge, that by this 
means the upper |trings ttricken ſhould make the lower reſound. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 


Derham, 


ſubſtance raken inwardly, 


2. Lhe ſtomach ; the N of food: proverbially. 
And cramm'd them *till their gert did ake, 


3- Gluttony ; love of gormandiſing. 
Apicius, thou did'it on thy ge beitow 
Full ninety millions z yet, when this was ſpent, 
Ten millions till remain'd to thee 3 which thou, 
Fearing to ſutter thirlt and famithment, 
| ln poilon'd potion Jrank'(t, 
To Gur, v. from the noun. ] 
l, * 1 to draw do exenterate. 
he fiſhermen dave the moſt part of thelt filth ; fo 
listed, powldered, and dried. F 1 — 5 ae 
2. Lo plunder of contents. 
la Nero's arbitrary time, 
When VIrtue was a guilt, and wealth a crime, 
A troop of cut-throat guards were ſent to ſeize 


7%) 
The rich men's goods, aud gut their palaces, 
Tom Brown of ta 


(of its vowels, uled it as treely as he ple aled. 
GUTTATED, adj. [fram gat, Latin, 

; {prinkled with drops; bedropped. 
Ciu'itkR, * . J. from tuttur, a throat, Latin.] 


enn 


guſſbed out that made the deluge: Burnet. 

Inceſſant ſtreams of thin magnetick rays 

Gu/b from their fountains with impetuous 

In either pole, then _ —— Wo. Blackmore, |. 

On either hand the g. waters play; x 
And down the rough caſcade white daſhing fall, Thomſut. 
2. To emit in a copious efluxioh 

The gaping wound gu/b'd out a crimſon flood. Dryden. 
Line after line my uſbing eyes o'erflow, 

Led through a ſad variety of woe. Pope. 


/. [from the verb.} An emiſſion of liquor in | 


Gv'ss2T, 1 J. [goufſet, French.) Any thing ſewed on to | 


Pope. | 


Dryden's Fables. 


being 


The inteſtines or gets may be inflamed by any acrid or poilonous 
Arbuthnot on Diet. 


Hatewilt en Providence, 


go Dryden, 
cetious memory, having gated a proper name 


Addi/on. 
a drop. ] he. 
Die. 


8 * v 


Theſe guttrr tiles are in length ten inche | 

Rocks riſe one above another, and have — Ara, 
ſides of them by torrents of rain. Aud in the 
2. A ſmall longitudinal hollow. . h. 


To GT TER. b. a, [from the noun.] To cut; | 
x cut 
8 N Wn ] NE IG 
 Tempeſts themſelves, high ſeas, and howling win 
The 2 and rants 29d Vonting wink, : 
Traitors enſteep'd to clog the guiltleſs keel, | 
As having ſenſe of beauty, do omit- 
| Their mortal natures; letting ſafe go hy 


. 


The divine Deſdemona. 2H 1 
My cheeks are gutter'd with my "Ban, oY Othetu, 
Firlt in a place, by nature cloſe, they build Sandy 


| A. narrow flooring, gatter'd, wall'd, und til'd. | 
To Gu'TTL v. u. From gut.] Lo feed lui . 
to gormandiſe. A low word. ouſly; 
His jolly brother, oppoſite in ſenſe, 
Laughs at his thrift; and, laviſh of ez 
Quathh, crams,” and guttler in his own defence. 


Dru 
word, A loy 


The fol ſit in his porridge, to try if they'd hits; they gy 


hiſs, and ſo he gutiled them up, and icalded Ria Ad nat 
8 1. * let] A greedy et 22 

uU'TTULOUS. adj. [from put ala, Latin. 

of a ſmall tay.” ren In the for 


lee js plain upon the ſurface of the water, but round 


is alſo a glaciation, and figured in its guttu/aus deſcent oye 


GU!TTURAL, adj. [ gutturalic, 148 like Bren 
with the throat; belonging to the throat. e 


The Hebrews have aſſigned which letters are labi . 
and which getturad, lablal, which denty, 


In attempting to pronounce the naſals, and {i . 
ſpiritally, the throat f brought to labour; * ni was Guse 
call a guttural pronuneiation. | ks 
Gu'rTVURALNESS. u. /. [from guttural.] The qual of 
guttural. 4 A 
Gu'rwok'. 2. J. [gut and wwort.] An herb. ; 
| Guy, v. /. [from guide.] A rope uſed to lift any thi 

into the ſhip. tine? 
To Gv'zazLs. V. u. [from gut, or , to puttle orb 

To — to feed immoderately ; to fwalloy 

any * reedily. 
ell ſeaſon'd bowls the goſſip's ſpirits raiſe, 
Who while the guzz/es chats the doRor's praiſe, Rife 

They fell to lapping aud guzz/ing, till they burt themes, © 


No more her care ſhall fill the hollow tray, . 
To fat the guzz/ing hogs' with floods of — | 
To Gu'zzLEe. v. 3. To ſwallow with immode wv pl 
Was longeſt liv'd of any two-legg'd thi on 
Still guzz/irg muſt of — 5 85 Drda 
Gu'z.7.LER, 2. /. [from guzzle.] A gormandiſer; min 
Gy _ 1. J. [See GIB E.] A ſneer; a taunt; a fl. 
Caim. We | ©. 
Ready in g ber, quick anſwer'd, ſaucy, and as quarrellous u the 
To GYBe. v. 2. To ſneer; to taunt, 
The vulgar yield an open ear, | 
And common courtiers love to g yhe and fleer, 10 
A ' 
cally ; fitly * ſtrong exerciſe, 
uch as with agility and vigour are not c com 
nor actively uſe thoſe 8 N 92 9 
- . ft 
Pertaining to athletick exerciſe; conſiſting of 
ng, wreſtling, running, throwing the dart, ot quoit 
'he Cretans wiſely forbid their ſervants flicks as well 8 
their enervated lords are loftly lolling in their chariots, Arbtlne, 
Gy MNICK., adj. Er: g ymnique, French.] Such u 
praetiſe the athletick or gymnaſtick exerciſes, 
0 Of $.ymeric artiſts, 4. ts riders, 1 Fs: 
1YMNOSPE RMOUS, adj, [(V and onigue, | Har 
the ſeeds naked. | | 
Petticoat government ; female power, : 
GYRraA'TION, . J. [gyro, Latin. ] The act of turing 
any thing abour. 
h 
returning home, in a gration carrieth with it the obvious Vols 
into the electrick. | Browk 
If a burning coal be age moved round ina circle with g 
ſon of which is, that the ſenſation of the coal in the ſeveral pu 
of that circle remains impreſled on the ſenſorium, until! les 
return again to the ſame place. 5 
thing moving in an orbit. 
Ne thenceſorth his approved ſkill to ward, 
Or (rike, or hurlen round in warlike g ye, 


The Pylian king 
moderate eater or drinker, 
weazel, Shakeſpeare' O 
GYMNA'STICALLY., adv. [from gymnaſticl,] 
GYMNASTICK. adj. [yuprecuts ; 2 ymnaſlique, 
arms ; and yet your modern footmen exerciſe themlelyes daily, vil 
Have they not ſword-players, and ev'ry ſort 
GY'NECOCRACY. 2. % [yywamexgearia ; g yrecratit, Fi 
is efluvium attenuateth and impelleth the neighbour 
continually repeated, the whole circle will appear like fire; mew 
GYRs., 1. J. [gyru, Latin.] A circle deſcribed by a 
Remember'd he; ne car'd for his ſate guard, 


But rudely rag'd. 
Does the wild haggard tow'r into dhe ſky, 
And to the South by thy direction fly? "ou 
Or eagle in her g yes the clouds embrace ? 4 
He fathion'd thoſe harmonious orbs, that roll ga 


In reitlefs g en about the Artick pole. 
Quick and more quick he ſpins in giddy gen, 


With cawdle,' cultard, and plum-cake. Hrudibras, | | Then falls, and in much foam his foul expires. 1 
Won alle weights their ſervants gi they cheat, Gv'rtb. adi. Falling in rings. 
And pinch their own to cover the deceit, Dryden's Juv. | Hamlet, with his doublet all unbrac'd, 


No hat upon his head, his Rockings loole 
Ungarter'd, and down g yred to his ankle. 
ps ES, 1. J. [gety?, Welſh. ] Fetters; 


vo 


Slate fee 
chains for ( 
R #3 2 it 4 

5 villains march wide betwixt the legs, as it they hay Ch 


And knowing this, ſhould I yet ſtay, 
Like ſuch as blow away their lives, 


. And never will redeem a day, | Be N 
: Enamour'd of their golden g ve? wag 
The poor priſo.xers, boldly Rafting up, break off their Op, 

ger, Much 


Gyves and the mill! had tam'd thee. 
But Telamon ruſh'd in, and hap'd to meet 
A riling root, that held his faſten'd iert; 
So down he fell, whom fprawling on the ground, 
His brother from the wooden g yes tinbounds 
T» Grve. v. 2. [from the noun. ] Je ſettet; 
to enchain ; to enſnare, 
With as little a web as this, will I enfnare as great? 


5 
to lab 


ty * c 


* o 


1 paſfage for water; a paſſage made by water, 


Ay, ſmile upon her, do, I will gyvethee In _ 


e! 


470 
Hart 

now 
Has: 
J. State 
8. Dret 


HAB 

zn Engliſh, as in other lan ngte 

Aide, ſounded only by a ſtrong emiſſion of 

the breath, without any conformation of the or- 

\ of ſpeech, and is therefore by many grammarians 

F ounte no letter. The h in Engliſh is ſcarcely ever 

; ate at the beginning of a word, or where it im- 

q diately recedes a vowel; as houſe, behaviour : 

5 it is followed by a conſonant it has no ſound, 

doeciing to the preſent pronunciation : but an- 

3 3s now in Scotland, it made the ſyllable gut- 

tural ; as right, Song b. 

HI. interjedt. [ha, Latin. 


i, An expreſſion of area ſurpriſe, ſudden queſtion, ' 


n exertion. 
5 — tal look fairer ere I give or hazard: 
What ſays the golden cheſt ? ha ! let me ſee. | Shakeſp. 
Ha ! what art thou! thou horrid headleſs trunk! 
Itis my Haſtings ! Rowe's Fane Shore. 


1. An expreſſion of laughter. Uſed with reduplication. 


He ſaith among the trumpets ha, ba, and he ſmelleth the battle 
* - 1 Job, XXXIX, 25+ 
Ha, la, tis what ſo long I wiſh'd and yow'd ; 

Our plots and deluſions | 

Have wrought ſuch confuſions, 

That the monarch's a ſlave to the crown. Dryden. 
Haar, 2. / A fiſh, | ; Ainſworth, 
HABEAS CORPUS. [Latin.] A writ, the which, a 

man indicted of ſome treſpaſs, being laid in priſon for 


the fame, may have out of the King's Bench, thereby 
to remove himſelf thither at his own coſt, and to an- 
ſwer the cauſe there. 5. eur. 
asrAb Au RR. 2. / [This word is NN de- 
duced by Minſhew from habt ihr daſs, German, have 
you thir, the expreſſion of a ſhopkeeper offering his 
wares to ſale. ] One who ſells ſmall wares ; a pedlar. 

Becauſe theſe cunning men are like baberdaſbers of ſmall wares, 
it is not amils to ſet torth their thop. | Bacon, 

A haberdaſeer,, who was the oracle of the coffee-houſe, declared 
his opinion. 8 ; Addiſon, 

Hatton t. 2. /. A dried ſalt cod. Ainſworth, 
Ha'szxcton, u. /. [banbergeon, French; halbergium, 
low lat.] Armour to cover the neck and breaſt; 
breaſt-plate ; neck-piece ; gorget. 
And halbert ſome, and ſome a babergion z 
do eyery one in arms was quickly dight. 
The ſhot let fly, and grazing 
Upon his ſhoulder, in the paſſing, 
Lodg'd in Magnano's braſs Haber geen. Hudibras. 
Hanr'tivent, u. /. [habiliment, French.] Dreſs; 
clothes; garment. | 
He the faireſt Una found, 
Strange lady, in ſo ſtrange babiliment, 
Teaching 4 ſatyres. 
My riches are theſe poor Y mentt, 
Of which if you ſhould here disfurniſh me, 
You take the ſum and ſubſtance that I have. Shakeſp. 

The clergy ſhould content themſelves with wearing gowns aud 
other habiliments of Irith Drapery, Swift, 

Jo HABULITATE, v. 2. [habiliter, French.] To qua- 
lify ; to entitle. Not in uſe. 

Divers perſons in the houſe of commons were attainted, and 
theredy not legal, nor habi/litate to ſerve in parliament, being diſ- 
abled inthe highett degree. Bacon. 
ABILITA'TION, 1. J. [from habilitate.] Qualification. 

The things are but bab{litations towards arms z and what is 

f CHILTON without intention and act? Bacon. 
IntLiry, 2. J. [habilits, French.] Faculty; power: 


now ability, 


' 4 
Maur. n./. [labitut, Latin,] 
1, Slate ol any thing: as habit of body. 
2, Dreſs, accoutrement ; garment. 
I hifted 
Tato a madman's rags, aſſume a ſemblance 
he very dogs difdain'd ; and in this hadit 
*t | my tather, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
15 you have any juſtice, any pity j 
1 any thing but churchmen's habits Shetgd. 
i the poets being dreſſed in the ſame Engliſh habit, 
) «mpared with ſtory, judgment may be made betwixt them. 


Dr den. 
The ſcenes are old the habits are the ſame 7 


evore laſt year. 
Changes the l 


5. 


| F. airfax . 


| Dryden. 
te are in veins of wit, like thoſe of habits, or other 


11. | Temple, 
e are among the ſtatues ſeveral of Venus, in different habits. 


The ele Addiſon on Italy. 
"Toy Aerey are the only ſet of men who wear a diſtin badir 
others, Swift 

J. Habit is a x 


power or ability in man of doing any thing, 
us been acquired by frequent doing the 1 


Na Locle. 
Wa better bad habit of frowning than the count Palatine, 


beg it h 
ting. 
he? 


: Shakeſpeare. 
| faulen inxeterate uſe. ad 

ahm Ro ſtep ie, by frequent repetition of the ſinful act, to 
tine babe peruſt in it, till at length it ſettles into a fixed con- 


— x. ot lin; which being that which the apoſtle calls the 
nent, in, ends certainly in death ; death not only as to 
dut alſo as to actual infliction. South, 
No civil broils have fince his death aroſe, 
ut ſation * by habi; does obey; 
d wars have that reſpe for his repoſe 
= 1 winds for haleyons Ke they breed * 
* hey of education is fo great, that we may mould the 
tre the js manners of the young into what ſhape we pleaſe, and 
prellions of ſuch habits, as ſhall ever afterwards remain. 
Fr 05 Alterbury. 
tre, . [from the noun.) To dreſs ; to ac- 
% as array, | 
rele 
5 Porno and your fair princeſs 
11 Mall be Eotred as it becomes 
ls partner of your bed. 


Dryden, 


| Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
Villiers, and the cloaths 


— 
* 


he uſed to wear, in which at that time he ſeemed to be habired, he 
' thought him to be that perſon. rendon. 

They +4abited themſelves like thoſe rural deities, and imitated 
them in their ruſtick dances; ryden. 


HA'BITABLE. adj. [babitable, Fr. babitabilis, Lat.] 
Capable of being dwelt in; capable of ſuſtaining 


human creatures, 


e world, and are ourſelves unknown. 

That was her torrid and inflaming time; 
This is her habitable tropique clime, 8 

The torrid zone is now found habitable. 

Look round the habitable world, how few 

Know their own good, or knowing it purſue; _ 
Ha'pitTaBi.eness. 1. J. [from 
being dwelt in. 


The cutting of the Equinoctial line decides that contro 
the hbabitablenei of the torrid zone. | ore. 


. Thoſe ancient problems of the ſpherical roundneſs of the earth, 


Donne. 
Cowley. 


are abundantly demonſtrated, | 
Ha'p1TANCE. 1. / [habitatio; Latin,] Dwelling 
What art thou, man, if man at all thou art, 
That here in deſart haſt thine habitance P | 
And thele rich heaps of wealth do'ſt hide apart 
From the world's eye, and from her right uſance. | 
| Sper ers Fairy Queen. 
Ha'piTAnT. mn. /. [habitant, Fr. habitani, Latin. 
Dweller ; one that lives in any place; inhabitant, 
Not to earth are thoſe bright luminaries 
Officious ; but to the carth's babitarr, Milton. 
Powers Celeſtial to each other's view 
Stand ſtill conteſt, though diſtant far they lie, 
Or habitants of earth, or ſea, or (ky. | Pope. 
HaniTa'TiON. . J. [habitation, French; habitatio, 
1 | : 
1. The ſtate of a place receiving dwellers, 
Amplitude almoſt immenſe, with ſtars 
Numerous, and every ſtar perhaps a world 


Of deftin'd habitation. | 
2. Act of inhabiting ; ſtate of dwelling. 
Palaces, 
For want of hadiration and repair, | 
Difſolve to heaps of ruins. Denham. 


Rocks and mountains, which in the firſt ages were high and 
craggy, and conſequently then inconvenient for habitation, were 
by continual deterration brought to a lower pitch, Woodward. 

3. Place of abode; 1 1 5 | 
Wiſdom, to the end ſhe might ſave many, built her houſe of 
that nature which, is common unto all; ſhe made not this or that 
man her habitation, but dwelt in us. Hooker, 
God oft deſcends to viſit men 5 55 
Unſeen, and through their babitations walks 
| To mark their doings. | Milton. 
HABIT A'TOR. . . [Latin.] Dweller ; inhabitant. 
The ſun's preſence is more continued unto the northern in- 
habitants ; and the longeit day in Cancer is longer unto us than 
that in Capricorn unto the ſouthern baditators. Brow 
HaB1'TVUAL. adj. | habituel, from habit, Fr.] Cuſtomary ; 
accuſtomed ; inveterate ; eſtabliſhed by frequent repe- 
tition. It is uſed for both good and ill. 
Sin, there in pow'r before 
Once actual ; now in body, and to dwell 


Habitual habitant. Milton, 
Art is properly an babitual! knowledge of certain rules. and 
maxims. Sovuth, 


By length of time 45 
The ſcurf is worn away of each committed crime: 
No ſpeck is left of their habitra/ tains z | 
But the pure ether of the ſoul remains. Dryden, 
"Tis impollible to become an able artiſt, without making your 
art habitual to you. a Dryden, 
HaBt'tUALLY, adv. [from habitual.] Cuſtomarily ; by 
habit. 


Internal ow and qualities of mind ſanctify our natures, and 
render us habitually holy ; Atterbury. 
To HaB1'TUATE. v. a. [habitner, Fr.] To accuſtom ; 
to. uſe one's ſelf by frequent repetition ; with 75. 
Men are firſt corrupted by bad counſel and company, and next 
they babitrate themſelves to their vicious practices. Tillorſon. 
uch as live in a rarer air are Habituated to the exerciſe of a greater 
muſcular ſtrength. 


Ha'prTuDE. . 7 [habitndo, Lat. Habitnde, Fr.] 
1. Relation; reſpect; ſtate with regard to ſomething 
We cannot conclude this complexion of natlons from the vicinity or 
baditude they hold unto the ſun. Brown, 
The will ot God is like a ſtreight unalterable rule j but the various 
comportments of the creature, either thwarting this rule, or holding 
conformity to it, occaſions ſeveral habitudes of this rule unto it. 
| Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
It reſults from the very nature of things, as they ſtand in ſuch a 
certain habitude, or relation to one another. South, 
As by the objective part of perſect happineſs we underſtand that 
which is beſt and laſt, and to which all other things are to be re- 
ferred, ſo by the formal part muſt be underitgad the beſt and laſt 


babitude of man toward that beſt object. Norris. 
In all the habitndes of lite, 
The friend, the miſtreſs, and the wiſe, ; 
Variety we (till purſue. Swift, 


2. Familiarity ; converſe ; frequent intercourſe, 
His knowledge in the nobleſt uſeful arts, 
Was ſuch dead authors could not give; 
But habitudes with thofe who live. Dryden. 
To write well, one muſt have frequent babitudes with the beſt 
company. 3 1 
3. Long cuſtom; habit; inveterate uſe. This is more 
properly Habit. 
Mankind is willing to continue in a pleaſing error, (trengthened by 
a long bude. Dryden. 
Thy ear, inur'd to charitable ſounds, 
And pitying love, muſt feel the hateful wounds 
Of jeit obſcene, and vulgar . 
The ill-hred queſtion, and the loud reply, 
Brought by long habitnde from bad to worfe : a 
Muſt hear the frequent oath, the direful curſe; Prior. 
4. The power of doing any thing acquired by frequent 
repetition, | 


| 


Aròulbnot. 


By means of our ſolitary ae we know well moſt part of the | 
habit 


Bacon. a 


Dryden. 
bitable.] Capacity of | 


of | 


_ 


the being of antipodes, and of the habitableneſi of the totrid zone, 
Ray. I 
3 abode. N 


3. An hireling; a proſtitute; 


1. A pacing horſe. 


authors. 


H A G 6 
It is impoſſible to zuin an exact babitude, without an infinite num- 
ber of acts and perpetual practice. | Dryden. 
Ha'snAB, adv, [hap ne bap, or nap; as would nould, or 
ne would ; will nill; or ze will ; that is, let it happen or 
not.] At random; at the mercy of chance; without 
any rule or certainty of effect. | | 
| He citcles draws, and ſquares; 
With cyphers, aſtral characters, | 
Then looks em o'er to underſtand em, 


Although ſet down &4bnab at random. . Hudibrass 


| To HACK, v. a. [paccan, Saxon; hacken, Dutch; hacher, 


Fr. from acape, an axe, Saxon. ] 

1. To cut into ſmall pieces; to chop; to cut lightly 
with frequent blows z to mangle with unſkilful blows. 
t bears commonly ſome notion of contempt or ma- 

lignity. oy > | | 
e put on that armour, whereof there was no one piece wanting: 
though hacked in ſome places; bewraying ſome fight not wo }-ag 
- ' 1aneys 
What a ſlave art thou, to hack thy ſword as thou haſt done, 24 
ſay it was in fight Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


Richard the Second here was.hack'd to death. Shakeſp. 
I'll fight *till from! iny bones my fleſh be harkr,  Shakeſp. 
One flouriſhing branch of his moſt royal root | 
Is hackt down, and his ſumimet leaves all faded, 
y envy's hand, and murder's bloody axe. Shakeſpeare 
Burn me, hack me, hew me into pieces. | ryden., 
3 the bact d 8 nor the duſty m 5 
But purple veits, and flow'ry garlands pleaſe. iſo. 
| Bur fate with butchers plac'd thy vrieftly tall, 10 
Meek modern faith to murder, hack, and mawl. Pore. 


2. To ſpeak unreadily, or with heſitation. 


Diſarm them, and let them queſtion; let them keep their limbs 
whole, and bac our Erigliſh. Shakeſpeare, 


| To HACK. v. 2. To hackney; to turn hackney or 


proſtitute. Hanmer, 


Ha'ctus, #. /½ Raw fill ; any flimſy ſubſtance unſpun. 
1 t 
Milton, | 


Take the hackle of a cock or capon's neck, or a plover's top: 
take off one fide of the feather, and then take the hackle fille, 
gold or ſilver thread, and make theſe faſt at the bent of the hook, 


S- > 88 ee 3 . Mallon 's Angler, 
To HA'CKLE. v. 4 To dreſs flax. | 
Ha'cxner. 2. / [hacknai; Welſh ; backergye, Teutonick 3 
haquence, French. 5 | | 


2. A hired horſe; hired horſes being uſually taught 
to pace, or recommended as good pacers. 
Light and lewd perſons were as eaſily ſuborned to make an 
affidavit for money, as poſt-horſes and backneys are taken to hire. 


Who; mounted on a biootn; the nag 
And hackney of a Lapland hag, dl 
In queſt of you came hither poſt, Hadibras. 

Three kingdoms run | | 
With his accumulative and Harlney tongue. 
That is no more than every lover 
Does for his backney lady ſuffer, 
Shall each ſpurgall'd hackney of the day, 
Or each new penſion'd ſycophant, pretend 
To break my windows. 
4. Any thing let out for hire; 
A wit can ſtudy in the ſtreets; 
Not quite ſo well, however, as one qutht; 
A harkney coach may chance to ſpoil a thought. Pope, 
5. Much uſed ; common; | | 
Theſe notlons young ſtudents in phyſick derive from their hackrey 
arveys 
To Hackxner: v. a. [from the noun.] To practiſe in 
one thing; to accuſtom, as to the road. TW 
He is long backney'd in the waysof men, ; 8 
Ha'capeToN, 1. J. ¶haguet, old French, a little horſe.] 
Some piece of armour. 
You may ſec the very faſhion of the Iriſh horſeman in his long 
| hoſe, riding ſhoes oftottly cordwain, his hacgueror, and his habrgeon, 
| : | Spenſer's State of Ireland. 
Hap. The preterite and part. paſſ. of hae, I had 
© better, you had better, &c. means the ſame as, it, would 
be better for me or you ; or, it would be more eligible: it is 
always uſed potentially, not indicatively : nor is have 
ever uſed to that import. We ſay likewiſe, it had been 
better ot 4v01;/e, 255 | | 
1 had rather be a country ſervant maid; 


Than a great queen with this condition, Shakeſpeare, 
Had we not better leave this Utica, 


To arm Numidia in our cauſe ? Addiſon's Cato. 
Ha'DpoCk. . /. [hadot;, Fri] A fea fiſh of the cod 
kind, but ſmall. 

The coaſt is plentifully ſtored with pilchards, herrings, and 
| haddocks. Carew. 
HArr. #./. [nxpt, Saxon; h-ft, Dutch, from To have 

or held. | A handle; that part of any inſtrument that is 
taken into the hand. ; 
This brandiſh'd dagger 
I'n bury to the haft in her fait breaſt, Dryden and Lee's Oadip. 
. Theſe extremities of the joints ore the 64% and handles of the 
members, Dryden's Dufreſnoy, 

A needle is a 1 1 body, being only made of ſteel 3 but a Word is 

a compound, becaule its Saf? or hang le is made of materials different 
from the blade. Matis“ Legick, 

To Haryr, v. a. (from the noun.] To ſet in a haft. 
f Ainſworth. 
HAG. #. / [nægerre, a goblin, Saxon; heckle, a 
witch, Dutch. | 

i. A fory ; a ſhe- monſter. 
hus ſpoke th'impatient prince, and made a pauſe: 
His toul & gr rais'd their heads, and clapt their hands; 
And all the powers of hell, in full e | 


Roſcommont 
_ Hudibras, 


Pope. 


Flowith'd their ſnakes, and toſt their flaming brands. Ce- 
2. A witch; an enchantreſa. ” wy 
Out of my door, you witch ! you hag, you baggage, ou poulcat, 
you runnion, | | bakeſpeares 
3. An old ugly woman, | 
Such atteatiogs may become the young z 1 
ut 


HAI 


But thou, old hag, of threeſcore years and three, 


Dryden. 


Is (hewing of thy parts in Greek for thee ? h 
To Hac, wa [from the noun. ] To torment; to ha- 
raſy with vain terrour, - 
"That makes them in the dark ſee viſions, 
And hag themſelves with apparitions, i Hudibras. 
How are Fperttitious men bagged out of their wits with the 
fancy of omens, tales, and viſions L' Eftrange. 
HARD. adj, [hagard, French. | 
1. Wild; untamed ; irreclaimable. 
A, hagard hawk, preſuming to contend 
With hardy fowl above his able might, 
Ius weary pounces all in vain doth ſpend, 
To truſs the prey too Neavy for his flight, Fairy Queen. 
$he's too —_—; Us 
I know her ſpirits are as coy and wild, 
As bagard 5 the rock. Shakeſpeare. 


2. [lager, German.] Lean; ru ged; perhaps, ugly: 
o this ſenſe I have put the 1. paſſage; for 
the author ought to have written hagard, 


A bagged carion of a wolf, and u jolly fort of dag, with good | 


fleſh upon's buck, fell into company together. L' Eftrange. 
3. Deformed with paſſion; wildly diſordered. 
Fearful beſides of what in fight had paſs'd, 
His hands and bagard eyes to heav'n he caſt. Dryden, 


Where are the conſcious lockt, the face now pale, 
Now fluſhing red, the down»caſt gu ehe, 
a nt on earth, or lowly raiv'd | 
Haggarp . J. 1 
1. Any thing wild or irreclaimable, 
I Will be married a Fg way N 12 
Ele three days paſs, which hay as long lov' | 
A1 have lava this proud difdainful haggard. Shakt/peare. 
2. A ſpecies of hawk, 
© Does the wild baggard tow'r into the (ky, 
And to the South by thy direction fly? 


Smith. 


: 


Shndys. 


I enlarge my diſcourſe to the obſervation of the aires, the er; | 


the ramiſh hawk, and che Gaggard. alton, 


3. A hag, So Garth has uſed it for want of under-| 


Beneath the gloomy covert of an yewy 

In a dark grot, the baleſul haygard lay, 
Breathing lack vengeance, and inteetin 
Add. adv. [from haggard- 
For her the rich Arabia ſweats her gum; 
And precious oils from diſtant Indies come, 

How haggard!y foe'er the looks at home. 

Ha'eG uns, . . from hag or — 0 A maſs of ment, ge- 
nerally pork chopped, and inclafed in a membrane, In 


day. c Garth. 
Deſormedly; 


Scotland it is commonly made in a 1 may of“ 
» 


the entrails of the ſame animal, out ſmall, with ſuet 
and ſpices, | 

IId, adj, [from Jg.] Of the nature of a hag; 
detormed; Ar 


But on us both did grid age ſteal on, 


And wore us out of act. — 
To HA'GGLE, 4, 4. [corrupted from hackle or hack, ] 
Jo cut; to chop; to mangle : always in a bad ſenſe. 
© Suttolle tht died, and York. all Augg/ed o'er, 
Comes to him where in gore he lay initeep'd, Shakeſp. 
To Ha'aalt, wn To be tedious in u bargain; to be 
long in coming to the price, 
HAaA'/aGl uk, . / [ from gle.) 
1. One that cuts. 
2. One that is tardy in bargaining. 
HG. . f [«y44@+ and yeape.] A holy 
writer, | 


The Jews divide the Holy Scriptures of the Old Teſtament into 
the law, the prophets, and the hag/ographers. | 
Hau. et. An expreſſion of ſudden effort. 
Her coats tock'd up, and ell her motions juſt, 
$he Hampe, and then eren l at eviry thruſt, Dryden, 


HAI. / [hagel, Saxon. ] Drops of rain frozen in 


their tallin g. Locke, 
under mix'd with ball, | 4 
Hitt wmix'tl with tire, mut zend hi Fayptian (Ky, Milton. 


To Ha $3 1 'To Your down mil. 


My people hall dwell in a peaccable habitation when it ſhall 
bait, coming down ou the toreit, If. xxxii. 19. 


Wait, inter, | hal, health, Saxon: bal, therefore, is 
the ſume as,/a/ve of the Latins, or d of the Greeks, 
health be to you. ] A term of ſalutation now uſed 
only in poetry ; health be to you, It is uſed like- 
wile to things inanimate, 

Hail, bail, brave friend! 
* to the king the knowledge of the broil, 
lor lick head is bound about with clouds: 
It does not lock as it Would have a b4id, 
Or health will'd in it, as on other motus. 
"The angel 44// | 
Beftow'd, the holy falutation us'd 
Long after to bleſt Mary, ſecond Eve, 
Farewell, happy fields, 
Where joy for ever dwells ! 4% horrors ! bait 
Internal world ! and thou profuundett hell 
Ruceive thy new woſlalſor | 
All , he ory'd, thy country's grace and love 


Shateſp. 
Ben Yonfaxn, 


Milton, 


Milton. 


Once est of men below, now tirit of birds above, = Dryden, 
e the fun! from whoſe returning light 
be cheeitul foldier's arms new luſtre take. Rowe, 


Jo Hat wa. | from the noun.] To ſalute; to call to. 
A galivy drawing near unte the ſhore, Was bailed: by a Turk, 
accoinpanicd with a troop of horſemen, Knoles 


hene call upon my name, thrice beat your breaſt, 
And 94/4 me thrice to everlaiting reſt. Dryden, 


uy ay N u. J L and et.] Small ſhot ſcattered: 
like hail, 
The matter of the artillery did viſit them ch with murder} 
S et, from the pieces mounted towards 8 ol the hill. 0 
Hayward, 


1 


Ha'ttyront, nf 
ball of hail, 
You are no ſurer, no. 
Then is the coal of fire upon the ice, 
Oy eee bn the fun, 


Hari daigtonrs lie not thicker on the plain, 


Shateſp. 


Nor haken vaks fuch (how'rs of acorat tain, DA. 
Ha'tsy. ed, le beil.] Confilting of hail, 
eim whole dark womb a rattling tempeſt pours, 
Which dhe cold North congeals to $aity (howers, Pepe, 


HAIR, % Khan, Saxon.] 


Dryden. | 


L and fore, ] A particle or fingle | 


H. AL 


hair conſiſts of five or fix others, wrapt up in a com- 
mon tegument or tube, They grow as the nails do, 
each part near the root thruſting forward that which 
is immediately above it, and not by any liquor run- 
ning Wong the hair in tubes, as plants grow. <uncy. 
My fleece of woolly Hir uncurls. | 

Shall the difference of Jatboalp on the ſkin, be a mark ot a 


different internal conſtitution between a changeling and a * 


2. A ſingle hair. 


Naughty lady, 
Theſe hairs which thou do'ſt raviſh from my chin, 
Will quicken and accuſe thee, Shakeſpeare's 
| Much is breeding; ; 
Which, like the courſer's har, hath yet but life, 
And not a ſerpent's poiſon, Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra, 
3. Any thing proverbially ſmall. 
. If thou tak'ſt more | 
Or let than 1 pound ; if the ſcale turn % 
But in the eſtimation of a hair, PERRY ; 
Thou dieſtrt. © Shakeſprare's Merchant of Venice. 
He judges to a balr of little indecengtes, and Knows better 
any man what iy not td be written, rn oe 
4. Codrſe; order; grain; the hatr falling in a certain 
direction. oy: Od 3 
He is u carer of foils,” and you a curer of bodies: if you ſhdu 
ſight, you go againſt che hal fe your ptofeflion. Shaktfp. 
Ha'tRBRAINED, ad}, ['This ſhould rather be written 
hartbrained, wnconſtant, unſettled, wild as a hare. 
Wild; irregular; unſteady. Le! | 
| Let's leave this town; for they are bairbrain'd ſlaves, 
| And hunger will enforce them be more cager; 
Ha'txmREADTH. 2. / [hair and breadth.} A very Ta 
' diſtance; the diameter of a hair. 
| Seven hundted choſen men left-handed could fling ſtones at an 
] 
| 


King Lear. 


1 


2 


hairbreadth, and not miſs. Fudg. X 10. 
I ſpoke: of moſt diſaſtrous chances, 
Of moving accidents by flood and field; 
Of hairbreadib "(capes in th! imminent deadly breach. Shak. 
Ha'tnnei. 2. / The name of a flower; the hyacinth, 


| hair, very rough and prickly, worn ſometimes in 
mortiſication. 
| It is compoſed of recds and parts of plants woven together, like a 
piece of baircloth, Grew's Muſcoum. 
Hairr.a'ct, 2. /; [hair and lace.) The fillet with which 
women tie up their hair, 
Some worms are commonly reſembled to a woman's Balrlace or 
fillet, thence called tenia, Harvey. 
It Molly happens to be careleſs, N 
And but negleQs to warm her Halrlace, 
She gets a cold as ſure as death. q 
Ha'tki.uss, adj. | from 20 Venting 
White beards have arm'd their thin and 
| Againſt thy majeſty. Shakeſpeare, 
HAa'tRINESS, . /. [from hairy.] The ſtate of being 
covered with hair, or abounding with hair, 
Ha'tay., adj. | from Hair. 5 
1. Overgrown with hair; covered with hair, 
he his hairy temples then had rounded 
With coronet of flowers, Shakeſpeare, 
Children are not airy, tor that their ſkins are more Ps 
@. on. 


— — _ 


hair. 
airleſs ſcalps 


2. Conſiſting of hair, 
Storms have ſhed + 
From vines the hairy honours of their head. 
Hats, 1. J. A Kind of fiſh, 

The coalt is ſtored with mackrel and bake, Carew, 
Ha'xor. 1. J. [from habe.] A kind of fiſh. Ainſworth. 
Hat, in local names, is derived like a/ from the Saxon 

pealle, i. c. a hall, a palace. In Gothitk 4% ſignities 

a temple, or any other famous building. Gib/. Camden, 
HALBERD, »./. [hatebarde, French; hallebarde, Dutch, 

from harde, an axe, and hale, a court, halberds bein 


the common weapons of guards. ] A battle-axe fixe 
to a long pole. 
Advance thy halberd higher than my breaſt. Shakeſp. 
Our ha/berds did ſhut up his paſſage. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
Four knaves in garbs ſuceinct, a truſty band, 
Caps on their heads, and balberds in their hand, 
Draw forth to combat on the velvet pl 
HAL RDR. . % [ halberdier, 
One who is armed with a halberd. 
The ducheſs appointed him a guard of thirty 4a/dberdeers, in a 
livery of murrey and blue, to attend his perſon. Ucon. 
The king had only his 4a/berdeers, and fewer of them than uſed 
to go with him, Clarendon. 
Ha'tycon. . /. [halcy?, N A bird, of which it 
is ſaid that e breeds in the ſea, and that there is 
always a calm during her incubation, 
Such ſmiling rogues, as theſe, ſooth ev*ry paſſion, 
Bring oil to fire, ſnow to their colder moods; 
Renege, allum, and turn their cen beaks 


Dryden. 


P, 


With ev'ry gale and vary vt their maltets. Shakeſpeare, 
Amidit our arms ap quiet you (hall be, 
Ay ha/ycons brooding on a Winter fea. Dryden. 


HAa',ycox, edf, [from the noun.] Placid; quiet; ſtill; 
peaceful, 
When great Auguſtus made war's tempeſt ceaſe, 
His 44/yeon days brought torth the arts of peace, Denham, 
No man can expect eternal ſerenity and x days from fo 
incompetent and partial a cauſe, as the conitant courſe of the ſun in 
the equinoCtial circle, Bentley, 


Hal x. adj. 3 ſhould rather be written hail, from hel, 
health, lealthy; ſound; hearty ; well complexioned, 
ſeely (heep like well below, 


For they been Gale enough I ttow, 
And liken their abode, | | 
Some of theſe wile 


Spenſer, 
rtizans concluded the government had hired 
two or three hundred 


fe men, to be pinioned, it not executed, as 


the pretended captives. Atidiſon, 
\ His ſtomach too begins to fail; 
Laſt year we thought him ſtrong and &a/#, 
But now he's quite another thing: | 
1 with he may hold out tilt Spring, Swift 


To Hain, v. 6. [ haler, Dutch; Jar, French, ] I's 
drag by force; to pull violently and rudely, 


Fly to your houſe 
The plebeians have got your teltow tribune, 
And bale him up and down, Shakeſprare's Corielanss. 
My third comtort, 
Starr'd moſt unluckily, is from my breaſt 
H out to murder, 


oil | 


Shak I: 


Ha'txCLoTH. . J. (hatr and eforh,) Stuff made of 


Swift. | 


French from Ball-. 


Who would not be diſguſted with any recreation, % | 
different, if he ſhould with blows be baled to it d., al in 
mind? * 3 led to it when he hal 
In all the tumults at Rome, though the pe 
times to pull and Hale one poten ng Yen] —— Om foe. 

2 — the time of tom 2 J . "Dm 
A'LER, 2. J. [from hale.]- He who pulls uf. 
HALF. „ /. plutal bakver, (Pear, Sax, and af. 
'Teutonick dialects. b 18 often not ſounded * 
1. A moiety; one part of two; an equal 5 
An half acre of lata, 5 Juul part, 


Many might go to heaven with half the labour nn 10 
1 


Janſun, 


they would venture their induftry the right way, 
Well choſen friendſhip, the moſt nob 
Of virtues all our joys makes double, 
And into halves diviges our trouble. 
Or what but riches is there knowh 
Which man can ſolely call his own; 


45 tae no creature goes his S,, , 


L s it een 1 e bh 
3 


No mortal tongue can Baff the beauty te; Hal ; 
For none but e _ work i bil. 
our manutacture foreign markets todk, off 
ode Be eee { ourſelves. {00 bulf, 
| © Thecoutteil,is made vp ap out, of the noble futhilies II 
outiof the plebe ian 7 Au 75 
| - - Half the: miſery, of life might be extingliſhedy, woud me.) 
; lexiatethe geneml<urſe by mual compaiion,,, || 4 
| Her beauty in thy ſoft Fas... 2. 
Bury'd and loft, 05 grieve) 5% 
Natural was it ſor u peine, who had pöſed to Wade 
empire of the world, not to neglect che ra, che half a 1 


minons. 


1 28 elne 
It ſometimes has a plural ſignification when — 


is divided. Had the land felodtel het W 0 
| ad the land ſeloQed, of the bet, , _ 

. Half had come hence, aud let the world provide the 
Hale, 4 * g ee ide ter. hy. 
1, In part; equally. 19 
| 1 go with love and ſottune, two blind guides, 
Io lead my way; +a/f loth, and haff conſenting. | 
2. It is much uſed in compoſition to fi nify 2 . 

imperfect, as the following examples will ſhow, 
HaLr-BTIoob. . /. One not born of the ſame lache 
0 and Or, © , Ni | 
; » Which, ſhall be heir of the two male twi \ by the & 
ſection a coe mother, were laid open to A.. . 
; filter by che 176855 ſhall inherit before a brother's daughter 
| the whole-blood? ) eee Tang” 6 
Harr-LOoOD HD. 2%. [half and Glood:} Mean; d. 

generate s 0 


; The let alone lies not in your good WII. 
Nor in thine, lord. . 


| - FHalf-blooded fellow, yes. ; 2 Sbaleſ be 's King L. 
Hater CAP. 2. /. Cap imperfectly put 0. or find 
&. | 

With certain ba/fcapr and cold moving nod 


1 


114 


1 
. 


| ; | 
E They froxe me into ſilence. : Shakeſp, Vimar 4 Alan. 
Ha"LPENDEAL, 2. /. [half and bel, Sax. | Part, 925 


HALF-FACED, adj, [half and faced.) Showing 
| part of the face; ſmall faced: in tontempt, 7 
Proud incroaching tyranny | | | 
Burns with revenging:fire, whoſe hopeful colours 
Advance a 4alf-faced ſun ſtriving to thine. Slalfeae, 
This ſame Haff -ſaced fellow, Shadow; give me this man: he 
3 no mark d the enemy; the ſoeman may with as great in 
vel at the edge of a penknife, Shatefpear, 
HA F-HATCHED. adje [half and hatch.) Impericity 
hatched, | R ke 10 
Here, thick as hailſtones pour, 
Turnips, and bal/-batch'd eggs, a mingled ſhow'r, 
Among the rabble rain. | 2 
HarLy-HyarD. adj. Imperfectly heard; not heard io u 
end. | 
Not added years on years my taſk could cloſe; 
Back to thy native iſlands might'| thou ſail, 
And leave ba/f-heard the melancholy tale. * 
HALr-MooN. 2. /. | 
1. The moon in its appearance when at half increaſe n 
decreaſe, 
2. Any thing in the figure of a half moon, 


See how in watlike muter they appear, | 
In rhombs and wedges, and ba/f-moerts and wings, Mit 


HaLr-PENY. . / plural half-pence. [half and eh. 
1. A copper coin, of which two make a peny. _ 
Bardolph ſtole a lute-caſe, bore it twelve leagues, ＋ * it ke 


k 


three Aare 9% 

I thank you; and (ure, dear friend, my thanks are too dear of 

balf-penny Shatefpriſts 
He cheats for ha/f-pencey and he dotiy his coat 

To ſave a farthing in a ferrybo&. : Dab. 

Never admit this perniciouPÞcoin, no not ſo much as one big? 

L eny, . a Serifh 


2. It has the force of an adjective conjoined vid u 
thing of which it denotes the price, | 
There fl&all be in England ſeven half-peny loaves * 1 
You will wonder how Wood could get his majaſy's broad fd 
| for ſo great a ſum of bad money, and that the nobility here ol 
not . 5 the ſame fayour, and make our own halfepne i 
uled to do. N oof” 
Halr-rixk. u. . [half and pike.) The ſmall fue 
carried by ofticers, i 
he various ways of paying the ſalute with the ha/f-pite- 2 
HALF-rINT, u. / [half and int.] The fourth pt 
4 quart. \ 
One half-pint bottle ſerves them both to dine; 
And is at once their vinegar and wine. 
HALF-SCHOLAR . / One imperteRtly learned. 
We have many balf-/cbo/ars now-a-days, and there 1 oY 
| fuſion and inconſitenicy in the notions and opinions of ſome Put 


Pape 


Harr-srAs over, A proverbial expreſſion for any dae 
far advanced, It is commonly uſed of one 
I am cas o'er to death; | 
And fince I muſt die once, I would be loch Done 
To- make a double work of what's half finiſh'd. 4 
HALy-81GuTzD. adj. [half and fights] Seeing ia 
ſectly; having weak diſcernment, lent, be 
| "The officers of the king's houſhold had need be np” 450 
ſor his honour and thrift: chey mult look both ways, ee 1. 
© but 4% led. den 
Harr-sTUER N. . % e Hemi 
Let night grow blacker with thy plots; and day, 


Shate : At ſhewing but thy head forth, ſtart awa 

1. One of the common teguments of the body, It is , ns diligence that chou mayelt be delivered from bin Dee: From this Ga(f; ſpheres er 7 ou Mi * 
to be found upon all the parts of the body, except |, dh ig ep oof hes „ HALF-$TRAINED. adj. [half and flrain.) Halſ- bed, 
the loles of the feet and palins of the hands, When Aud fotmr an 5 mark an every = ge $a imperfett, A NOT: | Ly 
wo examine the hairs with a microſcope, we find Thither by harpy-footed turies bal'd, * I find I'm but a ba/f-Frain'd villain "= in n 
that they have cach 0 round 1 root, which lies At certain revolutions, all the damn | — r i'd 157 At 
pretty deep in the Kin, and which draws their nou- 3 Milton, I One „ thin half the lenz 
tumhment trom the lucrounding humours: that each | which then ladlidetd, 4 Arn Jp 1 Bo de ons fight; aaa ws 


* 


| $ 


HA L 


werd with a dozen of chein 
ebe, e HHH , ie 
(40 woe adv, [half and way.] In tl ri middle. 
Har- W; he ſees, who is with virtue crown d), 
Fearlels „and hears the thunder ſound ; 
ay ſame, let fortune ſmile or frown : 
V 


he liy'd reſigns his breath; 


Serenely a © ay, nor ſhrinks at death. Granville, 
— dt [That and wit.] A blockhead ; a 
4 iſh fellow- 


fleas, ſo little and ſo light, 

14 know the live, but hate 

Jar ed with un erſtanding. 7 

jurn! ther have truſted the refinement of our language, as to 

[ would 1 ment of the women than of ha/f-witted poets, Swift, 

e ee oh meaning: Klees crack 

Jack - Ln people were ſtrangely ſurpriſed to find him in ſuch 

bained fellow: Arbuthnot's Hiftory of Jobm Bull. 
g roguerye | is added to any word noting perſonal qualities, 


W ontempt- : 
monly notes A ſort of fiſh. Ainſworth, 
dom, I. ent, or pals 
e 


YaluiBuTs 1. J. al 
Haridon. 1. U 5 Our bl 1 Yo In this it 


lane, for lady. 

Bol be Halidam. th h 

By my halidom, quoth he, POD 

creat maſter are in your degree. Hubberd's Tale. 

| Ba 90 1. J. L bali and maſi.] The feaſt of All- 
A ; ; 

ſou. Jorned hither like ſweet May; 

Nike halimaſs, or ſhorteſt day. | 

„rvous. adje ¶Halitus, Lat.] Vaporous; fumous. 

4 * Ak of the atmoſphere as of a peculiar thin and halituous 

> Fuck lighter than 


ſpirit of wine. Boyle, 
J. hal, Saxon; halle, Dutch. 
on | juſtice z as Weſtminſter 


bite. D den. 
Imperfectly 


all. 


4, A court 0 00 ſoon in yonder houſe or hall, Pope, 
e ſo called, becauſe in it were held 
3 tenants. | 
_ _ my maſter's nephew, has taken poſſeſſion of the 
10 ae and the whole eſtate. : Addiſon. 
Le publick room of a corporation. 
With expedition on the beadle call, 
"To ſummon all the company to the hall. Garth. 
The firſt large room of a houſe, | | 
'That light ve ſee is burning in my hall. Shakeſpeare, | 
Courtely is ſooner found in lowly ſheds 
With ſmoky rafters, than in tap'ſtry halls 


And courts of princes, : Milton. 
f Autre JAHs 1. . wWIn] Praiſe ye the Lord. A 
| ankſgiving. | 
ſong oh Then ann thy ſaints 
Unſained ballelujabs to Thee ſing, Ho 
Hymns of high praiſe, Milton. 
Singing thoſe devout hymns and heavenly anthems, in which the 
durch militant ſeems ambitious to emulate the triumphant, and echo 
back the ſolemn praiſes and ha/lelujabs of the celeſtial choirs. Boyle. 
Mel Too. interj, The original of this word is contro- 
verted: ſome imagine it corrupted from a. lui, to him! 
others Lom allous, let us go! and Skinner from Haller, 
to dw.] A word of encouragement when dogs are 
let looſe on their game, 
Some popular chief, | 
More noily than the reſt, but cries ha//oo, 


And, in a trice, the bellowing herd come out, 
„ 1111.00. 4 1. [haler, French, ] 
4, To cry as after the dogs. 
A ery more tuneable 
Was never hal{oo'd toy nor cheer'd with horn, Shakeſp. 


3. To treat as in contempt. 

Country folks Hall and houted after me, as the arranteſt cow- 
ard that ever ſhewed his ſhoulders to his enemy. Sidney, 
Fc HU Loo. v. 4. 


J. Jo encourage with ſhouts. 

li, whillt a boy, Jack ran from ſchool, 
Fond of his hunting-horn and pole, 
Though gout and age his ſpeed detain, 
| Old John ballen his hounds again, 

Jo chaſe with ſhouts, 
If I fly, Marcius, 
Halloo me like a hare, 
Jo call or ſhout to. 

When we hape found the king, he that firſt lights on him, 
flallo the other, | AR. 8 %p. King Lear. 
I HLW. v. 4. [þalzian, palig, Saxon, holy h | 
. To conſecrate; to make holy. 

When we ſanQiify or hallow churches, it is only to teſtify that 
we make them places of publick reſort; that we inveſt God himſelf 
wich them, and that we ſever them from common uſes. Hooker. 

It cannot be endured to hear a man profeſs that he putteth fire 
to his neighbour's houſe, but yet ſo bulleweth the ſame with prayer, 
Mat he hopeth it ſhall not burn. tho er, 

It Cade that 1 have lain, that monſtrous traitor? 
Sword, I will ha/loxo thee for this thy deed, 
And hang thee o'er my tomb, when 1 am dead, Shakeſpeare. 
My 2 4 
Are not words duly hallow'd, nor my wiſhes 
ore worth than vanities; yet pray'rs and wiſhes 
Are all I can return, Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
; God from work 
Now reſting, bleſs'd and ha//ow'd the ſeventh day, 
As reiting on that day from all his works, 
ut not in ſilence holy kept. 
Then baniſh'd faith gal once again return, 
nd vellal fires in hallow'd temples burn. 
No ſatyr Jurks within this ba//ow'd ground: 
1 But nymphs and heroines, kings and gods abound. 
.“ reverence as holy; hallowed be thy name. 


PALLUCINA TION, 1. . [hallucinatio, Latin.] Errour; 
blunder; miſtake ; folly, 


waſtin 


chat 2:08 of fleſh, without cauſe, is frequently termed a be- 
ched diſeaſe 3 but queſtionleſs a mere 4a//ucination of the vulgar. 


= 4 5 
„ muſt have been the hallucination of the tranſcriber, who 


| pk miſtook the daſh of the I fora T. ddiſon. 
eh [þealm, Saxon. ] Straw : pronounced hawms: 
ee, 


bags 1. / A red circle round the ſun or moon. 
* * hail be a little flatted, the light tranſmitted may grow ſo 
a, at a little leſs diſtance than that of twenty-ſix degrees, as to 
halo about the ſun or moon ; which baſe, as often as the 
n Tg duly hgured, may be coloured. Newton. 
GOT refletion, in a veſlel of ſtagnating water, three halo's, 
concerns of colours about the ſun, like three little rainbows, 
dentriek to his bod Newton. 


1 CW 
e adj. al, German; haſt, Scottiſh, the 
au del Sounding harſhly ; inharmonious in the throat 
tongue, Not in uſe, 


Thu 16 bat ni 4 

eee gg 

| ALS8ER, N. : 
„now in marine 


A rope leſs 


Prior. 


Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus, 


Milton. 
Dryden. 


Cranv. 


haiftones 


ronunciation t hawfer. 
than Ik. 9 7 0 wo c 


it com- 


Shakeſpeare, | 


: Dy yden, | 


| 2. The thigh of a hog falted. 


from paly, neck, and peel, a rope. It 


( 


_ 
A A beechen maſt then in the hollow baſe 


They hoiſted, and with well-wreath'd halſers 


hoiſe _. 
Their white ſails. yo Cha 


q man. 
No halſers need to bind theſe veſſels here, F 
Nor bearded anchors ; for no ſtorms they fear. Dryden. 
To H ALT. v. 2, enn, Saxon, lame; pealxan, to limp.] 
1. To limp; to be lame. | 
< And will ſhe yet debaſe her 5 N 
On me, that Salt and am 3 thus ? Shakeſpeare. 
Thus inborn broils the factions would engage, | 
Or wars of exil'd heirs, or foreign rage, 
Till halting vengeance overtook our age. Dryden. 
Spenſer himſelt affects the obſolete, 
And Sidney's verſe halts ill on Roman feet. Pope, 
2. To ſtop in a march. | 
I was forced to halt in this perpendicular march. Addiſon. 
3. To heſitate; to ſtand Salons, | 
How long halt ye between two opinions ? 1 Kings. 
4+ To fail; to faulter. 
Here's a paper written in his hand; 
A haltin an. ped of his own pure brain, 
Faſhion'd to Beatrice. | Shakeſp. 


All my familiars watched for my halting, ſaying peradventure 
he will be enticed, and we ſhall prevail againſt him. Feremiah. 
HAI. r. adj. [from the verb.) Lame; crippled. 


Bring in hither the poor, the maimed, the Halt, and che blind. 


4 ke, 
HaLT. . / 1 the verb.] 
1. The act of limping; the manner of limping. 
2. [Alte, French.] A ſtop in a march. 
The heav'nly bands | 
Down from a {ky of jaſper lighted now 
In Paradiſe, and on a hill made Halt. Milten, 
Scouts each coaſt light armed ſcour 
. Each quarter to deſcry the diſtant foe, . 
Where lodg'd, or whither fled, or if for fight | 
In motion, or in halt. Milton, 
Without any ha/t they marched between the two armies. | 
Clarendon, 
He might have made a Halt till his foot and artillery came up to 
him. Clarendon. 


HALTER. 2. /. [from halt] He who limps. 
Ha'LTER, . / [Pealpene, Saxon, from paly, the neck.) 
1. A * to hang malefactors | 
e's fled, my lord, aud all his pow'rs do yield; 
And humbly thus, with Lalters on their necks, 
Expect your highneſs* doom of life or death. Shakeſpeare. 


They were to die by the ſword if they flood upon defence, and 


by the halter if they yielded; whereſore they made choice to die 


rather as foldiers than as dogs. Hayward. 
Were I a drowſy judge, whoſe diſmal note 
Diſgorgeth halter, as a juggler's throat | 
Doth ribbands. Cleaveland. 


He gets renown, who, to the ba/ter near, 


But narrowly eſcapes, and buys it dear. 
2. A cord; a ſtrong ſtring. 
Whom neither halter binds nor burthens charge. 
To HALTER. v. 3. [from the noun, ] To bind 
cord; to catch in a nooſe. 5 
He might have employed his time in the frivolous delights of 
catching moles and Halterung frogs. Atterbury. 
To HALVE. v. @. [from half, halves,] To divide into 
two parts, 


Hauvus. interj. [from half, halves being the plural.] 
"wn expreſſion by which any one lays claim to an equa 
are, 


Have'you not ſeen how the divided dam 
Runs to the ſummons of her hungry lamb? 
But when the twin cries halves, ſhe quits the 


Ham, whether initial or final, is no other than the 


with a 


Saxon pam, a houſe, farm, or village. Gib/on's Camden. 


HAM, z. J. (bam, Saxon; Hamme, Dutch. 


1. The hip; the hinder part of the articulation of the 


thigh with the knee. | 
T 


maining. Wiſeman, 
Who has not learn'd, freſh ſturgeon and ham pye 
Are no rewards for want and intamy ? ; Pope. 
Ha'MATED. adj. [hamatus, Latin. ] Hooked; ſet with 
hooks. | 
To Ha'MBL Et, v. 2. [from ham.] To cut the ſinews of 
the thigh ; to hamſtring. 
Ham. 2. J [þama, Saxon.] The collar by which a 
horſe draws in a waggon. 3 
Ha'MLET. 2. /. [bam, Saxon, and Jet, the diminutive 


termination.] ſmall village. 
Within the ſelf-ſame lordſhip, pariſh, or Hamlet, lands have di- 


vers degtees of value. Bacon. 
He pitch'd upon the pon 
His mighty camp, and, when the day ret 1'd, 
The country waited and the Hamlets burn'd. Dryden, 


HAMMER. ». /. [þamen, Saxon; hammer, Daniſh. ] 
1. The inſtrument conſiſting of a long handle and heavy 


head, with which any thing is forged or driven, 
The armourers, : 
With buſy hammers cloſing rivets up, 5 1 
Give dreadful note of preparation. ne 
The Ruff will not work well with a Hammer. X acon. 
It is broken not without many blows, and will break the beſt 
anvils and hammers of iron. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


| Every morning he riſes freſh to his hammer and his anvil. South. 


The ſmith prepares his Hammer for the ſtroke, 


Dryd. Juu. 
2. Any thing deſtructive. 


That renowned pillar of truth and hammer of hereſies, St. Au- 

guſtine. | Hakewill on Providence. 

To HAMMER. v. a. [from the noun, ] 
1. To beat with a hammer. 


His bones the Hammer 4 ſteel in ſtrength ſurpaſs, Sandys. 
2. To forge or form with a hammer. 
Some hammer helmets for the fighting field. Dryden. 
Drudg'd like a ſmith, and on the anvil beat, 
„Till he had Hammer'd out a vaſt eſtate, Dryden. 
I muſt pay with hammered money inſtead of milled, Dryden. 


3. To work in the mind; to contrive by intellectual 


labour : uſed commonly in contempt. 
Wilt thou till be hammering treachery, 
To humble down thy huſband and thyſelf? 


tion by this witchcraft, and picture it accordingly. Camden. 
Some ſpirits, by whom they were ſtirred and guided in the' name 
of the people, hammered up the articles, Hayward, 


To HaA'MMER. v. . 


t. To work; to be buſy: in contempt. 
Nor need'ſt thou much importune me to that, 
- Whereon this month |1 have been hammering, 
I have been ſtudying how to compare 
This priſon where l live unto the world ; 
And, for becauſe the world is populous, 
And here is not a creature but myſelf, 
I cannot do it; yet I'll haryner on't, 


2. To be in agitation, 


Shakeſpeare. 


Shakeſp. 


Vengeance is in my heart, death in my hand; 


Dryden's Juvenal. 


Sand ys. 


firſt, Cleaveland. 


e ham was much relaxed; but there was ſome contraction re- 


Shakeſpeare. | 
| He was nobody that could not hammer out of his name an inven- 


HAN 
Blood and revenge are hammering in my head. Shakeſpeare. 
Ha'MMERER. . . [from hammer.] He who works 
with a hammer. 1 ACE , e 
HA'MMERHARD. 2. / [hammer and hard.] 
- Hammerhard is when you harden iron or ſteel with much ham- 
mering on it. ; Ports = o. 
Ha'mmock. . /. [þamaca, Saxon.] A ſwinging bed. 
bam- 


Prince Maurice of Naſſau, who had been accuſtomed to 
mocks, uſed them all his life. | | 


Temple. 
Ha'MPER. x. / [Suppoſed by Min/bew to be cence 
from hand panier; but hanaperium appears to have 
been a word long in uſe, whence hanaper, hamper.] + 
A a baſket for carria 8 1 
hat powder'd wigs! what flames and darts! | 
What hampers full of bleeding heart!!! . Swiſt, 
To HAM ER. v. a. [The original of this word, in its 
reſent meaning, is uncertain : Junius obſerves that 
amplyns in Teutonick is a quarrel : others imagine 
that hamper or hanaper, being the treaſury to which 
fines are paid, to hamper, which is commonly applied 
to the law, means originally to fine.] 
1. To ſhackle; to entangle, as in chains or nets, 
O looſe this frame, this knot of man untie! 
That my free ſoul may uſe her wing, 
Which now is pinion'd with mortality, 


As an entangl'd, hamper'd thing. Herbert. 
We ſhall find ſuch engines to affail, 
And hamper thee, as thou ſhalt come of force, Milton. 
What was it but a lion Gampered in a net! L' Eftrange. 
Wear under vizard-maſks their talents, 
And mother wits before their gallants; 
Until they're hamper'd in the nooſe, 
Too faſt to dream of breaking looſe, | - Hudibrat 
They hamper and entangle our ſouls, and hinder their flight up- 
wards, Tillotſon. 


2. To. enſnare; to inveigle ; to catch with allurements. 
She'll hamper thee, and dandle thee like a baby. Shakeſpeare, 

3- To complicate; to tangle, 8 
Engend' ring heats, theſe one by one unbind, 

Stretch their ſmall tubes, and hamper'd nerves unwind. Blac ier. 


4. To perplex ; to embarraſs by many lets and troubles. 
And when th' are bamper'd by the 4 | 
Releaſe the lab'rers for the cauſe, Hudibras. 


Ha'MsSTRING. 2. 


J. [ham and firing.) The tendon of 
the ham, h 
A player, whoſe conceit 
Lies in his har/tring, doth think it rich 
To hear the wooden dialogue, and ſound | 
Twixt his ſtretch'd footing and the ſcaffoldage. 
On the hinder ſide it is guarded with the two . 
a 


To Ha'MSTRING, v. @. preter. and part. paſſ. 


Shakeſp. 
Wiſem. 


runge 
from the noun. ] To lame by cutting the tendon of 

DD amet vt bf 2 

am/tring* ind, n 

Then a is added Ny A ! en. 
Hax for have, in the plural. Obſolete, | Spenſer, 
Ha'NAPER. 2. /. [hanaperium, low Latin.] A trea- 
ſury; an exchequer. The clerk of the hanaper re- 


ceives the fees due to the king for the ſeal of charters 
and patents. : 


The fines for all original writs were wont to be immediately paid 
into the hanaper of the Chancery. acone 


Ha'xczs 2. /, [In a ſhip.] Falls of the fife-rails placed 
on banniſters on the poop and quarter-deck down to 
the gangway. Har. 
Ha'xnCes, [In architecture.] The ends of elliptical 
arches ; and theſe are the arches of ſmaller circles than 
the ſcheme, or middle pant of the arch, Harri. 
The ſweep of the arch will not contain abdve fourteen inches, 


and perhaps you muſt cement pieces to many of the courſes'in the 
hance, to make them long enough to contain fourteen inches. Moxor, 


HAND. 2. / . bond, Saxon, and in all the Teu- 
tonick dialecéts.] RE | DE 

1, The palm with the fingers; the member with which 
we hold or uſe any inſtrument. 

They laid hands upon him, and bound him hard and foot. 

Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 

They hand in hand, with wandering ſteps and flow, 
Through Eden took their ſolitary way. Milton, 
That wonderful inſtrument the Hand, was it made to be idle? 
5 Berli y. 
2. Meaſure of four inches; a meaſure uſed in the matches 
of horſes; a palm. | 
3. Side, right or left. 
For the other ſide of the court-gate on this Hand, and that hand, 
were hangings of fifteen cubits, Exod. xxxviii. 15. 
4. Part; quarter; fide, 

It is allowed on all hards, that the people of England are more 
corrupt in their morals than any other nation this day under the 
ſun, : 0 Swift, 
5. Ready payment with reſpect to the receiver, 

Of which offer the baſſa accepted, receiving in Sand one yrs 

tribute, Kinolles's Hiſtory, 

Theſe two muſt make our duty very eaſy; a conſiderable reward 

in hand, and the aſſurance of a far greater recompence hereafter. 
: . Tillotſon. 
6. Ready payment with regard to the prayer. 

Let not the wages of any man tarry with thee, but give it him out 
of bund. | « Iv. 14. 
7. Rate; price. | | 

Time is the meaſure of buſineſsz money of wares; buſineſs is 

bought at a dear hand, where there is ſmall diſpatch. Bacon. 


8. Terms; conditions; rate. | 

With ſimplicity admire and accept the myſtery; but at no band 

by pride, ignorance, intereſt, or vanity wreſt it to ignoble ſenſes, 
6 Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 
It is either an ill ſign or an ill effect, and therefore at no hand 
conſiſtent with humility. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 
9. AQ; deed; external action. 
Thou ſaweſt the contradiction between my heart and hand. 


| King Charles, 
10. Labour; act of the hand. 


Alnaſchar was a very idle fellow, that never would ſet his hand 
to any buſineſs during his father's life. | Addiſon. 


I rather ſuſpe& my own judgment than I can believe a fault to be 
in that poem, which lay ſo long under Virgil's correction, and had 
his laſt hand put to it. Addiſon. 
11. Performance. 5 
Where are theſe porters, 
Theſe lazy knaves? Y'ave made a fine hand! fellows, | 
There's a trim rabble let in, | Shakeſpeare, 
12. Power of performance, | 
He had a great mind to try his dend at a Spectator, and would 
fain have one of his writing in my works. ' Addifone 
A friend of mine has a very fine bard on the violin, Addiſon, 
13. Attempt; undertaking. 8 
Out of them you dare take in band to lay open the original of 
ſuch a nation. \penſer on Ireland. 


E 


14. Manner of ing or taking. 
9 gathering or taking 1 


| As her majeſty hath received great profit, ſo may (he, by a mo- 
Jerate ry s . 


t;, Workmanſhip; power or act of manufacturing or 
maki 


ing. 
' An latest being; coming out of the dard) of infinite per- 
section, with an « or even indifferency to be reunited with 
its Author, the ſource of its utmoſt felicity, is ſuch a ſhock and 
deformity in the beautiful analogy of things, as is not conſiſtent 
with finite wiſdom and perſection. Cheyne, 
16. Manner of acting or performing. 
'The maſter ſaw the madneſs riſe; 
His glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes; 
And while he heav'n and earth defy'd, 
Chang'd his hand, and check'd his pride, 
17. Agency; part in action. . 
64 muſt have ſet a more than ordinary eſteem upon that ye 
v . 


Dryden. 


David was not thought fit to have an ,,in. 

18, The act of giving or preſenting, : 

Let Tamar dreſs the meat in my fight, that 1 may eat it at her 

. 2 Sam, xill. 5+ 
To-night the poet's advocate 1 ſtand : 

And he 3 favour at my hand. Addiſons 


19. Act of receiving any thing ready to one's hand, 


when it only waits to be taken. 

His power reaches no farther than to compound and divide the 
materials that are made to his 4and; but can do nothing towards the 
making or deſtroying one atom of what is already in being» Loc le. 

Many, whoſe greatneſs and fortune were not made to their bands, 
had ſufficient qualifications and opportunities of riſing to theſe high 


poſts, Addiſon, 
20. Care; neceſſity of managing. 
; Jupiter had a hm a long x upon his hands, for want of a 
tenant to come up to his price» L' Eftrange. 
When a {tateſman wants a day's defence, 
Or envy holde a whole week's war with ſenſe, 
Or (imple pride for flatt'ry makes demands, 
May dunce by dunce be whillled off my hands. 
21, Diſcharge of duty. 
Let it therefore be required, on bath parts, | 
clergy, to be in meannels of eſtate like the apoltles; at the hands of 
the laity, to be as they who lived under the apoſtles, Hooker, 


22, Reach; nearneſs: as, at hand, within reach, near, 
uppronching. 


Pope, 
at the hands of the 


Vor huſband is at band, L hear his trumpet, Shakeſpeare, 
Couſine, I hope the days are near at hand, _ 
That chambers will be (ate. Shakeſpeare. 


He is at band, and Pindarus is come 
To do you ſalutation, Shakeſpeare. 
The fight ot his mind was like ſome fights of eyes; ORIG 


at hand than to uy afar off, ac. 


Any light thing that moveth, when we find no wind, ſheweth a 
win at band, : Bacon. 
A very great ſound near had hath ſtrucken many deal. Bacon, 


It is not probable that any body ſhould ettect that at a diſtance, 
which, nearer band, it cannot pertorm. Brown, 
When mineral or metal is to be generated, nature needs not to 
have at band (alt, ſulphur, and mercury. Boyle, 
23. Manual management. 
Nor ſwords at band, nor hiſſing darts afar, 
Are doom'd t“ avenge the tedious bloody war, 
24. State of being in preparation. 
Where is our uſual manager of mirth ? 
What revels are in Sand # Is there no plays 
To eaſe the anguiſh of a torturing hour 
25. State of being in preſent agitation, 
| look 'd upon her with a foldicr's e ow 
1 


Dryden. 


Shakeſpeare, 


That Hk d, but had a rougher talk in 

"Than to dvive liking to the name of war, Shakeſpeare, 

It « indifferent to the matter in band which way the learned 

Mall determine of it, Locke. 
26, Cards held at a game, 

"There Was never a bard drawn, that did double the reſt of 


the habitable world, before this, : Baron, 
27. "That which is uſed in oppoſition to another, 
He would dilpute, ; 
Conſute, change , and {hill eonfute. Hudibras, 


28, Scheme of action, 
Conſult of your own ways, and think which hand 

1s belt to take, \ Hen Jonſon 
They who thought they could never be ſecure, except the king 
were rt at their mercy, were willing to change the band in car» 
1ying on the War. 3 Clarendon, 
29. Advantage; gain; ſuperiority, 
"The French king, fuppolinx to make his bard by thoſe rude 
ravages in England, broke oft hi. ueaty vi peace, and proclaimed ho- 


'tility, Hayward, 
Jo. Competition; conteſt, 
She in beauty, education, blood, 
Holds 444 with any princels in the world, Shakeſpeare, 


31. Tranſmillion; CONVEyance; agency of conveyance, 
The falutation by the Sand vi me Paul, Col. iv. 18, 
32. Poſſeſſion; power. 
Saetaments ferve as the moral inſtruments of God to that purpoſe; 


the ule whereof is in our bands, the ettect in h. Hooker, 
And though ”_ war, like pe'ty wrangling ſtates, 
You're In my Sand; and who { bid you ceale, . 
You (hall be cruſh'd tagether into peace, | Dryden. 
Between the landlord _ tenant there muſt be a quarter ot the 


revenue of the land conſtantly in their Gander, 
It is Iruitlely pains to learn ea language, which one may guels by 
his temper he will wholly neglect, as ton as an approach to man- 
hood, letting him tree trom a governour, (hall put him into the 
Gund of hls own inclination, Locle. 
Vetligates Agri were lands taken from the enemy, and diſtributed 
among the foldiers, orlett in the Sands of the proprictors under the 
condition of certain duties, | Arduthnot, 
JJ. Vreſſure of the bridle, 
Hollow men, like hartes, hot at Gund, 
Make gallant ow and promile of their mettle. Sulu. 
0 * * 

34. Method of government; wwe! Gn) reſtraint, 
\ Mendlans bate au heavy , over the citizens, having a ma- 
et wind againlt his country men, a Mae, v. 23, 
He kept a (het band on his nobility, and choſe rather to advance 
clergy wen and lawyers, Bavon's Henry N. 
"het Ane dee to he kept upon all delites of fancy, vet 
in rovreation fancy mult be permitted to lpraks er 


35. lafluence; management, 
Flattety, the dag tous nurſe of vice, 
Got Ge upon his youth, to pleatures bent. 


36. That which perforins the oflice of a hand in painting, 
"V's body, though It moves, vet noi changing perceivable diſtance 
with other bodies, as laſt as the Ideas of our own minds do naturally 
altas one another, the thing leems to Maud Mill; as 1s evident in 
the 6Gands of clocks and (ſhadows of fun-dialy, he, 
37. Agent; perſon employed; a manager, 

The wen prince, if de can fave himfel! and his people from 
win, whderthe workt adminiftration, what may not his lubzects ho 
te when he changeth ue, and maketh uſe of the beſt? Swift, 

48, Giver and receiver, 

This tradition h wore like to be a notion bred in the mind of 

man, than traulmilted from 4 iy band through all generations, 


Daniel, 


39. An aft; a workman; a ſoldier, | 
Your wrongs are known: impoſe but your commands, 

"This hover (halt bring you twenty thouſand 4 Dryden, 

Nemetetue appointed the painter guaris, pleated that he could 


tent that devs in the dardacity and iulolence of ſoldleti. Dryd. | 


Locke, x 


HAN 


A dictionary containing a natural 1 
as well as too much time, ever to be hope 
40. Catch or reach without choice. 
The men of Iſrael ſmote as well the men of every city as the beaſt, 
and all that came to hand. , Fudges, 
A ſweaty reaper from his tillage brought 
Firſt fruits, the green ear, and the yellow ſheaf, 


for. . 


Uncull'd as came to band. Milton, 
41. Form or caſt of writing. | 
Here is th' indictment of the good lord Haſtings; 
Which in a ſet band fairly is engroſs d; 
Eleven hours I've ſpent to write it over. Shakeſpeare. 


Solyman ſhewed him his own letters intercepted, aſking him it 
he knew not that hand, if he knew not that ſeal? Knolles. 


Being diſcovered by their knowledge of Mr. Cowley's hand, | 
happily eſcaped. * Denham, 
| If my debtors do not keep their day 
Deny their hands, and then retuſe to pay, 
1 mult attend, Dryden. 


Whether men write court or Roman Hand, or any other, there 
is ſomething peculiar in every one's Writing. Cockburn, 

The way to teach to write, is to get a plate graved with the cha- 
rafters of ſuch hand you like. Locke. 

Conſtantia ſaw that the hand writing agreed with the contents of 
the letter, | Addiſon. 

I preſent theſe thoughts in an ill Sand; but ſcholars are bad pen- 
men, we ſeldom regard the mechanick part of writin Felton, 

They were wrote on both ſides, and in a ſmall hand, Arbuthnot, 

42. Hanp over head, Negligently; raſhly ; without 
ſeeing what one does, 

So many ſtrokes of the alarum bell of fear and awaking to other 
nations, and the facility of the titles, which hand over head, have 
ſerved their turn, doth ring the peal ſo much the louder. Bacon, 

A country fellow got an unlucky tumble from a tree: Thus 'tis, 
ſays a patlenger, when people will be doing things band over head, 
without either fear or wit, L' Ejtrange, 

43. HAND tw HAND. Cloſe gat, 
In ſingle oppolition, band to band, 
He did confound the belt part of an hour, 
He iſſues, ere the fight, his dread command, 
That flings afar, and poinards hand te band, 
He baniſh'd from the field. 2 
44. HAND in HAND. In union; conjointly. 
lad the fea been Marlborough's element, the war had been 
beſtowed there, to the advantage of the country, which would then 
have gone hand in hand with his own. Swift, 
45. Hand in HanD, Fit; pat. 

As fair and as good, a kind of Hand in hand compariſon, had 

been ſomething too fair and too good for any lady in Britanny. Shak, 
46, HAND % mouth, As want requires, 

can get bread from band to mouth, and make even at the year's 

end. | J. Eftrange. 
$2.78 bear in HAND. To keep in expeRation; to 
elude. 

A raſcally yea forſooth knave, to bear in hand, and then ſtand 
upon ways + | 3 

43. 7% %% HAND and Glove, To be intimate and fa- 
miliar; to ſuit one another, | 
To HaNv. v. @. [from the noun.] 


1. To give or tranſmit with the hand. 
udas was not far off, not only becauſe he dipped in the ſame 
dith, but becauſe he was fo near that our Saviour could bard the 
ſop unto him, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
I have been ſhewn a written prophecy that is 4anded among them 


Shakeſp. 


Dryden, 


wich great lecrecy, . Addiſon. 
2, L guide or lead by the hand. | 
Angels did hand her up, who next God dwell. Donne. 


By ſate and inſentible degrees he will paſs from a boy to a man, 
which is the molt hazardous ſtep in lite: this therefore ſhould be 
carefully watched, and a young man with great diligence handed 
over it. Locle. 

3. Jo ſeize; to lay hands on. 
Let him, that makes but trifles of his eyes, 
Firlt bard me: on mine own accord, I'll oft. 
4. To manage; to move with the hand, 
"is then that with delight I rove, 
y ee the boundleſs depth of love: 
I bleſs my chains, I hand my oar, 
Nor think on all I lett on ſhoar, 


Shakeſpeare, 


Prior. 


5. "To tranſmit in ſucceflion, with down; to deliver 


from one to another, | 
They had not only a tradition of it in general, but even of ſeveral 
the moſt remarkable particular accidents of it likewiſe, which the 
banded downward to the ſucceeding ages. Woodward. 
I know no other ways of ſccuring theſe monuments, and making 
them numerous enough to be banded down to future ages. Addiſon. 
Arts and ſeionces contiſt of ſcattered theorems and practices, which 
are banded about amongtt the maſters, and only revealed to the filii 
artir, 'till lome great genius appears, who collects theſe disjointed 


propoſitions, and reduces them into a regular ſyſtem, Arbuthnot, 
One would think a ſtory fo fit for age to talk of, and infancy to 
hear, were incapable of being handed down to us, Pepe. 


Hax is much uſed in compoſition for that which is 
manageable hy the hand, as a hand/aw; or borne in 
the hand, af a handbarrow. 

Io ARRoWw. u. /. A frame on which any thing is 
carried by the hands of two men, without whee ing 
on the ground, | 

A handbarrow, wheelbarrow, ſhovel, and ſpade. Tuffer. 
Set the board whereon the hive (tandeth on a bandbarrew, and 
carry them to the place you intend, Mortimer, 

HAaxv-vasKum, . /. A portable baſket. 

You mult have woollen yarn to tie grafts with, and a ſmall und- 
baſtet to carry them in. Mortimer, 

HANnD-nki.i. . J. A bell rung by the hand. 

Ihe ftrength of the percuflion is the principal cauſe of the loud- 
neſs or loftnels of ſounds; as in ringing of a hand-be/{ harder or 
lolter. a Bacon. 

HAnD-bREADTH. . / A ſpace equal to the breadth of 
the hand; a palm, 

A border of au bSardbreath round about, Exod. xxv. 26. 
The euern people determined their bard breadth by the breadt 
of barley=corns, tix making a digit, and twenty-tour a band's 
breadth, Arbuthnot, 

Hv. adj. [from hand.) PS, 

1. Having the uſe of the hand left or right, 

Many are right 5anded, whoſe livers are wea ly conſtituted z and 


U * 
H“ x DHR. . /, [from band.] Tranſmitter; conveyor 
in ſuccellion, 
They would aſſume, with wond'rous art, 
8 be 3 whole who are but part, 
chat vaſt frame the church t grant they were 
The barders down, enn they War thence inter 


A tight tinterpretz Or would they alone, 
Who brought the preſent, claim k tor their own? Dede. 


Ha'xbrast, . /. [band and .] Hold; cuſtody, 


Obſolete, 
If that ſhepherd be not In H, let him fly, Shakeſpeare, 


Ha'xprut. . /, and ul.] 


fancy 
1. As much as the hand can gripe or contain, 


| 


many ule the left, in whom that part is ſtrongeſt, Brown. | 
5, With hands joined, I _ 
Into their inmoſt bow 
Harded they went. : Milton, 


HAN 


1 faw a country gbntleman at the fide of Rofamgn 


a handful of oats out of hi nNond's pon! 
bin 's pocket, and gathering th gry Mi X 
2. A palm; a hand's breadth; four inche ak Fre C 

Take one veſſel of filver and another of wood 3 ; Hub 

2 5 — m—_ together about an 3 1 fen ful of ew, 80 
dan e lound wi more reſ m * 
that of wood, ounding from the veſſel of gov 

The peaceful ſcabbard where it dwelt, bet A 

The rancour of its edge had felt; 1 s 

For of the lower ehd two handful ethick! 

, It had devour'd, it was ſo manful, 

3. A ſmall number or quantity. Bh 

He could not, with ſuch a handful of men A K 
propoſe reaſonably to fight a battle; » Und io an. q 

4+ 8 much as can be done. A 
ing in ion of the to f | 
1 rom firing. wa, they had their handful u. : 
AND-GALILOP, u. %. A flow and eaf, , Ray 
the hand preſſes the bridle to hinder 7 gallo » "hg . 

Ovid, with all his ſweetneſs, has as little vin e of f 
ſounds as he: he is always upon a Land. gal et of aunden a 5 
upon carpet ground. Ps and his ve 0 7 

Hay D-GUN. 4. / A gun wielded by the hand, Dy, Gin 
| Guns have names given them, ſome from ar 
birds, as culverines or colubrines; others in othe repent or ranay 05 
demicannons, Hand. gunt, and muſkets, OR u, wcung 1 
HA'NDICRAPT. , /, [Hand and craft, © 1 
1. Manual occupation; work performed b h * 
; Particular members of convents have exce a e hand, the 
niuſes, and divert themſelves With painting, LIP mechull by | 
gardening, and ſeveral kinds of handicrafts. 82 Uikitehy, ( 
2. A man who lives by manual labour. Al 
The cov'nants thou ſhalt teach by candle.ligh n 
When puffing ſmiths, and ev'ry painful de , IF 
Of ah wg in peaceful beds are laid; | | fide 

The nurſeries tor children of ordinary gentlemen Dok Hax 

are managed after the ſame manner, * ae Th 
HANDICRA'FTSMAN. 1. J i [handicraft ang. * pet t 
manufacturer; one employed in mangal os A Han 

O miſerable age! virtue is not regarded in bandlers g = 9 

He has ſimply the beſt wit of any handicrafiſman 11 wy band 

The principal bulk of the vulgar natives are allen . Na 1 
free ſervants, and handicrafiſmen z as ſmiths 697 a knife 
ters. , "_ Has 
The profaneneſs and ignorance of bandicra | Fu 
c : fuer, (mall ac 
gratr, 5 the like, are to a . very hard to 2 no 

t is the landed man that maintait mercha þ 
keeper, and bandicraftſmen, 1 a at * 
HAN DIL v. adv, [from handy.) With kill, wit 
terity. | 
Ha'xpiness, 2. /. [from handy. Readineſs; dente hs 
Ha'xpiwork. 2. / [handy an work, ] Wot off 
_ ae of labour; manufacture. 
in general they are not repugnant unto th ll 6 
which wiſheth to the works ir is own hands rn = 
” handiwork, all 9 ag although perhaps, for bn 00 
caule in our own particular, a cont inati 
more . de wee 2 25 

As proper men as ever trod — ö | 
1 5 upon neats- leather rake may 1. R 

The heavens declare the glory of God, and 10 : 
hls bandixwork, n 125 1 — for | 

Ile parted with the greateſt blefling of human nature i & 2. Be 
handiwork of a taylor. 14 A 

Ha'xpxur CHIEF, v. J. [hand and lerchief.) Apied his v 
filk or linen uſed to wipe the face, or cover the, E 
; She found her ſitting in a chair, in one hand holding a law 3. 5 
in the other her handkerobief, which had lately drunk up tle wy 3 
of her eyes, han * 

He was torn to pieces with a bear: this avouchss the hela 4 A 
ſon, who has not only his innocence, but a bandterchic nr AC 
of his, that Paulina knows. 0 0H, 

The Romans did not make uſe of handkerchirfs, but of the up ele 
nia or border of the garment, to wipe their face. 
To Ha VDI. v. a. . Dutch, from hard.) 
1, To touch; to feel with the hand, 

The bodies which we daily handle make us perceive, du Ha'x 
they remain between them, they hinder the approach u tet EQ 
of our hands that preſs them. . f U 

2: To manage; to wield, ſome 

That fellow handles his bow like a erowkeeper. Sk 

3. To make familiar to the hand by frequent touting 

An incurable ſhyneſs is the general vice of 5 Iriſh horſes u 2, Be 
is hardly ever ſeen in Flanders, becauſe the hardneſs of the va 3. El 
forces the breeders there to houſe and handle their colts dt n A 
every year, EPs = | Ta band 

4. To treat; to mention in writing or talk, 4 Li 
He Jctt nothing fitting for the pur poſe |; 
Untouch'd, or {lightly handled in diſcourſe, Slg inten, 

Her eyes, her hair, her cheek, her gait, het wick, men, 

Thou Jet in thy diſcourſe, Sight Has 

aving to the author the exact handling of every particulah 
labouring to follow the rules of abridgment. Brac 

Of a number of other like inſtances we ſhall ſpeak mort, Ac 
we handle the communication of ſounds. SR, tn 

By Guidus Ubaldus, in his treatiſe, for the explication « weet 
inſtrument, the ſubtleties of it are largely and excellently 48 For 

Wilkins: Dew upon 

In an argument, hard/ed thus briefly, every thing — . , 

| / er 

5. To deal with; to practiſe. | wk 
They that Handle the law know me not. Jo-k Ma's 

6. To treat well or ill. * {mal 
Talbot, my life, my joy, again return'd! Ha'st 

How wert thou handled, being priſoner? n A form 

They were well enough pleaſed to be rid of an enemy" 1 

handled them ſo ill. ; 5 If u 

7. TH practiſe upon; to tranſact with, 4 You 

ray you, my lord, give me leave to queſtion; 1 To 

I'll —— — — g . Fw $00) 15 din 

Ha'xvi.s, ». J I bandle, Saxon AND 

. 3 * 8 2 A 

1. That part of any thing by ch it is held 1. Exe 

hand; a haft. - The 

No hand of blood and bone _ 
Can gripe the ſacred handle of our ſceptre, uy 

Unleſs he do profane, ſteal, or uſurp. -— 1. R a 

Fortune turneth the handle of the bottle, which 5, N 
taken hold of and after the belly, which is hard to 10 b 

There is nothing but hath a double bande, of 4t © J 8 
two hands to apprehend it. beer 

A carpenter, that had got the iron work of an 84 A 
ſo much wood as would make a handle to its J. Con 

Of bone the handles of my knives are made, The 

Yet no ill taſte from thence affects the blade, bandy 

Jr what 1 carve; nor is there ever leſt Hi'xp 

* pr haut-gouſt from the haft. hand 

beam there was, on which a beechen See 

Hung by the handle on a driven nail. eat: e 

2. That of which uſe is made. _ is the 

They overturned him in all his intereſts by the Neit 

handle of his own good nature, hand 7.5 ban 

Ha'xb1.ess, adj. [hand and If.] Without 2 » HA 

f 3 Lavinia, what accurſed hand Shake! ancle 
mave 


ee hand 


. 4 f f 4 : } 
, * | * * ! 
\ d 
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mangled myrmidons, . | t. To ſuſpend; to faſten in ſuch à manner às to be] Ma'ncrn, . [fromheng.} That by which any thin 
. come tins ,, = | "futained, not below, burabove. | dangh ir Arne of N „ 
| : mot 7 Ae trangely viſited-people he cure; IH , Hang.] A ſhort broad ſward. g 
Crying on | t waits at hand. Seu, b. AER | HANGER. . from hang. ] ac Ward. 
Would. 1. l. A maid * * France | Hanging a golden tamp about their necks, 1 5, 946 Ha'nGzR-oN. 1. (from hangs | A, e 
ND Burgundy» undoubted hope | Put on with holy prayers. | Shakeſpeare. | * wore q g Pal EDIT CONTENT Trot one 
Bra 10 fumble handmaid ſpeak to thee. Shakeſpeare. | His great army is utterly ruined, he himſelf flain in it, and his!“ whs.tats and drinks without pay ment. 
Stay» le boy. knight great thanks'in little ſpeech, head and right hand cut off, and Hang up before Jeruſalem... Sourh, | | , If the wife or children were abſent; their 5 re ſupplied by 
She ga Ne handmaid poor remain. Fairfax. 2. To place without any ſolid 70 rt. N the umbræ, or Hangers-om. Breton t Hugar titvours. 
And e polltieks againſt ethicks, eſpecially for that true Thou alt in hee © Ke 1 * They all excuſed themſelves ſave two, which tie he reckoned. his 
1 _ as a handmaid to divinity and religion. Bacon. That hung. / 3 ſolid ge 2 ow | 3 friends; and all the teft hungert- un. % L. AArangre 
chicks lerne r | Vein'd with clear Tus which made Gan repair, Sandys. | | TE a petyotual Aingeroon, yet hobody A OY nd be wich- 
* Lord with keninald lng atening. de 85929 2 wel — wa ow IE "4 - neck, ſo 25] HA Nene. 5. , [from kung.]! 3 
1 5 | u tion NS eb Se) 
hem 2 dl, wh Le hm: | bt the Hgatore intercepts he beth and dre. . Drapery hung oe fu agink th, wail of n. 
Thy tar gow 8 that up they flew ſo dreſt, | To bang Cordelia in the priſon. ; Shakeſpeare. ö by way of ornament., 45 cage A AW 90 (1 
And azure buch of thee on glorious themes | Hanging ſuppoſes human foul and reaſon ; | Like rich hangings in ati bomely Kpuſgg'® © 
and ſpeak e N. Milton. This animal's below committing treaſon : 15 f So was his will in his old feeble bod ß. © BBakeſpeare, 
vm (of my farnily their maſter light, „ Shall he he Lang d, who never could rebel? \,. +Þ | , Bigg informed that his breakinit wai eddy, UG" hr0I\ Noize the 
Tho 4 jcable in my band maid's fight. Sandys. That's a preferment for Achitophel. f Dryden. } | door, where the han ings 90 rf held udp. 48 Clarendon. 
Grown nf nature, nature's handmaid,” Art, 4+ To diſplay ; to ſhow aloft. ene Noc purple banging Coat de walls. 0201; 
bY call * things from ſmall beginnings great; This unlucky mole miſled ſeveral coxcombs ; and, like the Bang - . o OM an __— Wend bauen ee. 
* fihes tirſt to ſhipping did impart, ad ing out of falle colouty, made ſome of them converſe with Roſalinda | . Lucas Van Leuden- has infected, all Europe tr Ria deſigns for 
Wada the gran 7 their 3 N 22 in what they thought the ſpirit of her ws Addiſon: | | tapeſtry, which, by the ignorant, ate called ancient leg, 5 
is heart upon wiſdom, health, wealth, vic- |, | 3 , | Ih wg bot hel e e wand ee . 
Since Ne yy 1 en hor as her handmaids. Addif. 3 : is let all us 2 . Ie le 4 r 22 þ ö |, + \Rome oft has heard a croſs haranguing, Ae Toa hl 1 
and a im the muſe's handmuid prov d, | 1 3 at get down his head mes, but in- With prompting prieſt behind the hanging. Prior, 
* her charms and make her more below d. Pope. hn nt Fn 1233" "Bay's Pooch Ecelef. xix 26, ö. Any thifig that hangs to another! Not in uſe. 
U t 1. J. [hand and will.] A mill moved by |. The immortal fruits and fowrs at my n | Ck ety ay why * 
A , J.-M Should hang their wither'd head; for ſure my breaſt AUA arenen HN 
= the drudging aſs is driv'n with toil ; Is now more pois'nous, jy Dryden, N „ dpd:16 wh boys ty maueher: 


( } 17 *. ' a . 2 \ 40, '& lads. from Rage nt A hs 3 10 N 
h in 4 The roſe is ſragrant, but it fades in amel | Ha NGING, particip1as adi. 4 a 5 
dernen dich, and Jedi, for the grain. Dryden. | ne violet ſweet, bur quickly patt the prime; 1. Forboding death by che baer. ow 
Of barter © P : White lilies bang their heads, and ſoon decayz |. ' _ » Surely, fir, a good favour you have ; but that you have 4 han 
off, A vulgar phraſe for keep off; forbear. | And whiter ſnow in minutes melts awa Dryden. | look: F | 4 L118 nagt 14 ne 6 — 
Hxxos þ a ſtag into parts; but as they were entering upon the di- The cheerful birds no longer ſing; & | N What Ethiops ties hand); Le EE of * 
8 ba 1ds off, ſays the lion. Eſtrange. , ; Each drops his head, and bangs his wing. L Por. P po How full a ſnout, and Cy bangi oY TI Dryden 1. 
\-04A1LS. . % Sails managed by: the hand, 6. To fix in ſuch a manner as in ſome directions to be | 2. Requiring to be puniſhed by the halter; a banging 
an ſeamen will neither ſtand to their andſails, nor ſuffer the | - moveable. HOY djs | | tate eee 20 rsd, & Bd. 
not io ſteer. F PER manageable by n Temple, £ 3 1 gates and the chambers they renewed, and „ upon | H ANGMAN. . 7. [ hang and man.] „ 1 
V pbSAW. X. / | . i em. , | 1 Mac. iv. 57. [. The publick executione?? On a HERD A, 
I buckler cut through and through, and my ſword hack d like a | 7, To cover or charge by any thing ſuſpended. | _ Mk ale. tor OW Bangmin upon! 4 palr of gallfwie3 itt bis! 
handſaw. f ; ; 3 Hung be the heay'ns with black, yield day to night? Shv,⁰p. right hand he was painted holding a crown of laurel, and in his left 
his work, it is neceſſary to be provided with a ſtrong ; , > urel, In 
To perform t p 2 | 344.2 The pavement ever foul with human gore; hand a pulſe of money. | Sidney. 
kniſe and a ſmall handſaw. 3 K ab Heads and their mangled members Hung the door. Dryden. Who makes that noiſe there ? who are you? 
TUSTIN, how Nor Fe * firſt] 8. = _ with ornaments or draperies faſtened to| 2 men irs the bangman f you muſt be ſo good; fir, to riſe, 
uſin any t n 3 ne rit a 0 e. t is now the wa F | 1 and b. put to eath; | *Y" 6 4 " 8 eſpeare, 
mer and in the dialect of trade. Muſick is better in chambers wainſcotted than hanged, Bacon, || : Men-do not ſtand a e 
"The apoſtles term it the pledge of our inheritance, and the hanſel It e'er my pious father for my ſake. 1 = - 3 . ee e : 
or earnelt of that which is to come. 5H Hooker, Did grateful off rings on thy altars make, 1 Ne 1 = —— ; ” _— D 
Thou artjoy's Han heav'n lies flat in thee, 22 Or increas'd them with my ſylvan tolls, Tran k * NN gry * e _— 
Subject to every mounter's bended knee. Herbert. HR hung thy holy 8 with ſavage ſpoils, : wa 1 ot N i wo A. 55 8 e : io doh How vg —.— 
f ; ive me to ſcatter theſe. | ryden. ; A. nn 55 
7 Hanbszl. wg To uſe or do ny thing the fic $ Sie Raye has Hung ſeveral parts of his houſe w'th the ropes ol way Gor 3 a worſe male factor than the crimihal that 727 5 
ume. i | is labours, * : | | difon, | 9218 NANG. ed 3 PIE ee e ph 
D. mg er fr d Cody, | 70 Ho be . b. eee eee 
5 I'd ſhow you WH 1. To be ſuſpe nded $00 be ſupported above, not below, As thay had ſeen me wich whele e Mind! ff, | 
How eaſy 'tis to die, by my example, | , Over it a fair portcullis Song, _ - Liftening their fear, L could not ſay Amenz n 
And bandſel fate before you. Dryden. do to _— gate wie Fw wg * Spenſe When they did ſay God bleſs us. ; Shakeſpeare. 
adj, | handſaem, Dutch, ready, dex- CC Penſer. He hath twice or thrice cut Cupid's bowſtringz and the little 
aii lenient, | dangle. - : | | Hank. 2. / [hank, Iſlandick, a chain or coil of rope.] 
1, Ready ; gain AP 7 6 was thaw } ark! 1 Upon her ſhoulders wings ſhe wears, : 1. A ſkein of thread. + YE xo ants | EO) 
| yr a chief it is 10 {ſome, as it may ſeem it was Spenſer Like banging ſleeves, lin'd through with ears Hudibras. 
or him. . 


| 33 If gaming does an aged ſire entice, 2. A tye; a check ; an influence. A low word. 5 
2. Beautiful with dignity; graceful. Then my young maſter ſwiftly learns the vice, | Do we think we have the bark that ſome gallants have on their 
| Agreatman entered by force into a peaſant's houſe, and, finding And thakes in hanging ileeves the little box and dice. Deyd.I truſting merchants, that, upon peril of loſing all former ſcores, he 
| his wile very bundſame, turned the good man out of his dwelling, 3. To bend forward. | muſt Rill go on to ſupply} » nr hang "oy Piep. 
| n | Addiſon. | By hanging is only meant a poſture of bending forward to ſtrike To HANKER, v. #, [Santeren, Dutch, To long im- 
3. Flegant; graceful, 5 che enemy. ee | Addiſm. | portunately ; to have an inceſſant wiſh : it has com- 
That eafinels and Handſome addreſs in writing is hardeſt to be at- 4. To float; wo! play. IT | 
tuued by perſons bred in a meaner way, Felton. : 


| monly after before the thing deſired, - It is ſcarcely 
dere: ad. ed bantha i And fall theſe layings from that gentle tongue, | uſed ber in familiar language. ty oe i 
4 Amp liberal: as, a handſome ortune, Where civil ſpeech and ſoft perſuaſion hung ? Prior. And now the ſaints began their reign, 
Generous ; noble: as, a handſome action. 5. To be ſupported by ſomething md above the For which th' had yearn'd fo long in vain, 
0 Ha'xvs0ME. v. a. ¶ from the adjective.] To render | ground. 1 And ſelt ſuch bowel Lanleriga g.. 
elegant or neat, _ Whatever is placed on the head may be ſaid to hang; as we call Jo ſee an SO ity a Rn ihe re. 
Him all repute hanging gardens ſuch as are planted on the top of the houſe, Addi/. HR ee hi wor Bar e to be 2 t . get not 
For his device in hand/oming a ſuit : 6. 'To reſt upon by embracing. | 4 gm ner, Ke — and fo —_— TP 
lo judge of lace he hath the beſt conceit. Donne. She bung about my neck, and kiſs on kiſs | The ſhepherd would be a merchant, and the merchant harkers atter 
Ha'xns0MeLY, adv. | from handſome. ] Z : Shakeſpeare. | ſomething elle. | I. Eftrange. 
1, Conveniently ; dexterouſly. | 1 ene 9 r's neck, Shakeſpeare Do'ſt thou not banker after a greater liberty in ſome things 2 If not, 
Piers = 1 dbu canvey any it pillage that 9 — 5 1 Fauſtinu is deſcribed in the form of a lady fitting upon a bed, and * * N 8 always Banlering E 
When the kind nymph, changing her faultleſs ſhape, two little infants hanging about her neck. Peacham. | atvorfions of the town, | Addiſon. 
Becomes unhandſome, handſomely to ſcape. Waller. | T* To hover; to impend, | The republick that fell under the ſubjection of the duke ot Flo- 
2, Beautifully ; gracefully. | _ ro rs 1 3 — on profney a Mars uf 1 many ay after its ancient liberty, 
a | nd ſundry bleſſings Hag about his tf, or t. 7285 
3: Klegantly ; neatly, : That bak him full of grace. ; Shakeſpeare. n. t wa iſh 125 f l ke a pretty woman's heart ake: 
Maree aſter he hath ſawn down a tree, hath wrought it Odious names of diſtinction, which had ſlept while the dread of you ehe 8 limper ar ap the mouth of gr" 5 Addiſon 
ot A, and made a _ thereof, Wiſdom. | popery hung over us, were revived, Atterbury. HAP. . J [anhap in Welſh, is misfortune. | 
1 * nerou 4 . 41 0-0 5 o *© /v» » * 
Im finding 2 a . place for an alms-houſe, which I 1 | i OE _ II. Chance; fortune. 
8 to endow very handſomely for a dozen ſuperannuated 44 n. o ſee your wife 1 is ſhe at home? Whether art it were, or heedleſs hap, 
N en. 


; hrough the flow'ring foreſt raſh ſhe tied, 1-3. 8 
—Ay, and as idle as ſhe may hang together. Shakeſpeare, As throug 0 a” 
7 . . . N 
1 ous NesS, v. J. [ from handſome. ] Beauty ;| 9. To drag; to be incommodioully joined, N. e eee 3 ' Spenſer, 
race ; elegance. 


8 8 In my Lucia's abſence DES ha oo Gain. 
Opening her mourning garments with a doleful countenance, Life hangs upon me, and becomes a burden, Addi on, uh r > * by e they that build 
yet neither torgettin bandſomeneſs in her mourning garments, nor | 10+ To be compact or united: with together. Their h FR wh : FFF ] 
Iweetueſs in her doleful countenance Sidney. In the common cauſe we are all of a piece; we hang together eee ty Frente hy Sov I fs 
For band . 1 i 6 3 | EE Bo + wth For all theſe certain blows the ſureſt ſhield. Sidtey, 
+ upon a wen ake, it wete good you hang the upper glaſs : 11 4 Dryden, To have ejected whatſoever that church doth make account of, 
In ctoths heap 5 WE aw Your device bangs very well together; but is it not liable 22 without any other crime than that it hath been the hap thereof to 
erſons of the by "Pp andſomenc + doth bear the bell. Her bert. tions ? | . : dijon. be uſed. by the church of Rome, and not to be commanded in the 
find themſely : ba the >; i-t-gg vans fearuneſ? "tor which they | 11, To adhere, unwelcomely or incommodiouſly 0 word of God, might haply have pleaſed ſome few men, who, having 
ug es to be the moſt liked. ; Boyle, A cheerful temper ſhines out in all her converſation, and diſſipates begun ſuch a courſe themſelves, mutt be glad to ſee their example 
ES 1. 7. [hand and wice, ] A vice to hold | thoſe Ks Po ee which hang on the timorous or tlie modeſt, when | followed, : | +  Fhoker, 
mall work in. | M, admitted to her preſence, Addiſon. Things caſual do vary, and that which a man doth but chance 
ANDWRITING., 7 7. rh 4 and 4 A rg: Shining landikips, gilded triumphs, and beautiful faces, diſperſe | to chink well of cannot ſtill have the like hap. Hooker. 
form of writi Red. [ ang an writing. ] caſt or that gloomineſs which is apt to Hang upon the mind in thoſe dark Solyman commended them for their valour in their evil haps, more 
hat v ting peculiar to each hand. diſconſolate ſeaſons. Addiſon. | than the victory af others got by good fortune. . Kitolles, 
If the A* beat me at the mart, I have your hand to ſhow; 12, To reſt; to reſide, | ; A fox had the hap to fall into the walk of a lion. L Eftranges 
'our own e ene i : 1 * you gave me ink, Sleep ſhall neither night nor day 3. Accident caſual event; misfortune, 25 
To no other cauſe "has age , Ap 110 what I think. Shakeſp, Hang upon his penthouſe lid. Shakeſpeare. Nor feared ſhe among the bands to ftray - 4 
tte diverſity of aner, Fes of 208 Lan.be_refaped 13. To be in ſuſpenſe; to be in a ſtate of uncertainty. Of armed men; for often had ſhe ſeen 4 | 
F wrilings, Cockburn, - ' hee, and thou ſhalt fear da | The tragick end ol many a bloody fray : 
bv. adj. [from hand.) Thy life ſhall Hang in doubt before thee, y e trag ; 
e 1 om Hand. and night, and ſhalt have none aſſurance of thy liſe. Deut. Her life had full of haps and hazards been, Fairfax. 4 
hey wad performed by the hand, 14+ To be delayed; to linger. | |Har-HAzaRv. #. J Chance; accident: perhaps ori- 
numbers of denn fee Jet they would eaſily overthrow the great A noble ttroke he lifted high, ginally hap hazard?, | 
hr OO 6 dents blows, © Toetles Which hung not, but ſo ſwift with tempeſt fell The former of theſe is the moſt ſure and infaltible way; but fo 
Almoſt 5 eder = drawn fo cloſe, On the proud creſt of Satan, Milton, hard that all ſhun it, and had rather walk as men do in the dark by ; 
2, Ready de nay blows, Hudibras. She thrice eſſay'd to ſpeak : her accents Hg. _ hap-hazard, than tread ſo long and intricate mazes for knowledge“ | 
90 0 exterous; ſkilful, And fault'ring dy'd unfiniſh'd on her tongue. Dryden. © fake. . 
She eule the ſtalks of all their leaves ; the beſt 15. 'To be dependant on, We live at hap-hazard, and without any inſight into cauſes and 
The f. and them with handy care ſhe dreſt. Dryden. Oh, how wretched effects. EA | 1 Eftrange. | 
And ea 8 waſh the platter, ſcour the plate; Is that poor man that hargs on princes? favours ! Shakeſp, | We take our principles at hap-hazard upon truſt, and then belicve 
3. Convenie 2 ndy in his Way. Dryden. Great queen ! whoſe name ſtrikes — monarchs pale, a whole ſyſtem, upon a preſumption that they are true. Lecle. 
The Aube d ready to the hand. On whoſe juſt ſceptre hangs Europa's ſcale, 


"oxy | Prior. | To Hay. v. #, [from the noun. ] 
Bu? than the long 8 ſhorter than the Jointer, and is more | 16, 'To be fixed or uſpended with attention. 1. To ha pen; to have the caſual conſequence. 


NbY , : . oon. Though wond' ring ſenates Sung on all he ſpoke, It will be too late to gather ſhips or ſoldiers, which may need to 
Tar yr ag A play in which children change The club muſt hail him maſter ot the joke. Pope. - Y 


m be preſently employed, and whoſe want may hap to hazard a king» 
Chow ans a 17. To have a ſteep declivity. OT | 4 x b 85 
od oy Juſtice rails upon yond ſimple thief! Hark in thine Suſſex marl ſhews itſelf on the middle of the ſides of hanging | 2, To come by chance; to befall caſually, 4 
18 the wie er ai and, land ydandy, which is the juſtice, which | grounds. Mortimer, Run you to the citade], ' 
Neither croſs and pi] Shakeſpeare. | 18, Co be executed by the halter. ; And tell my lord and lady what hath hap'd- Shakeſpeare, 
q 7, dandy, pile, nor ducks and ne 1 ſo rn The court forſakes s and fir Balaam hangs. Pope. 1 n e how gu deluge, the remnant which hap to be relerved 
* HANG, ©. 4. preter. a e! and Pepe. | 1G, To decline; to tend down. |. 3** ignorant people, == | Bacon, 
. 8 © &s . nd rt. . , , , : HA“ Lx. adw. from ha . 
aaently hong. Jan, Sn. paſſ. baxged or t , His neck obliquely o'er his ſhoulders hug; [ þe] 


| Preſs'd with the weight of fleep that tames the ſtrong: Pope, 1. Perhaps; peradventure; it may be, 


HAR 


HAR 


HAR 


8 | | h | of Judah, do prevent = To find a bill that may bring puniſhment upon 
| low. of theirs — u —— S510 The ee man the N land, be et me round. Million. A ergy, bard. 0 * 55 | eka d 
when they have Judg'd ms fait aer. e, HAIR O ER. u. U. e berlerger, Dutch, one who goes to | 6. Sour; rough; ſerere. IRTP wif 
warn 4 | AR 41 What, have you given him any hard 
ths ſecure; of bur diſcharge. | provide lodgings or an harbour for thoſe that ollow. ] | Rough ene Raines rm roma "words of ne aku 
— betaule from death reſeas'd = Mikey, A forerunner; a precurſor, Eh tk poi or offiniive things; wu man on to fay or do wg 
I Make all our trumpets ſpeak, give nen - unki 
hes lere) yet your breaſt remains untouch'd) 5 Thad es barbingere of 2 death, Shakeſpeare. | * Unfavourable 3 unkind, . Aube 
. — 2 | ſtruction of thy I'll be myſelf the hardimger, and make * ha To bear a hard opinion of his truth a wrong, | 
| Lerus how ſee what coneluſions may be found for in ooo, The hearing of my wife with your approach, = Shakeſpeare, Abſalom and Achitophel he thinks is a l Shy 
ether ſtates that may Gapy labour under the like enen . * — ſhadow death, and miſery, Mon.] patrons a little bard on ig 
6 i ELITE LEE £ f \ . ' . th's in A . . i 
2, By chance; by accident, | And now of love they treat, 'till th' evening ſtar, N N 1 er from code beg 
Leviathan, which God of all his works 's harbinger, appear d. Milton. l fible ; inflexible. | Cai 
Created hugeſt, that ſwlm the ocean fiream) | fore him a great prophet, to proclaim 8. Inſenſible; inflexible, . 


im haply flumb'ring on the Norway foam 
5 . ſors ſmall nicht- ſounder d (iff 
Deeming ſome iſland oft, as ſeamen tell, 

Who 17 anchor in his ſcaly riod, nll, 

Moors by his fide. vs | ton. 

Herres. 44. ou hap..] Unhappy j unfortunate; 
Juckleſs ; unlucky, 7. 

| Mapliſe gen, whons the ſatet have mark'd 


Tachear th! extremity of dire miſhap | S$hakeſpeare. 
Here hapleſs learus had found his part, 

Had not the father's grief on his arts Dryden, 
Did his bap/ qual mine, 

| would wel e bliſs, wy; ; eh Smith, 


| N. 4% 0 from haps] A 
= E e oh {ow ſhall * 
2 bay wg ar os | does, and what harm hath bond nt me 
ee eee 


% H rrIR. wm 


e P 


2+ Jo light; to fall by chance. 


I have happered on ſome other accounts relating to mortalities, 


ws he \ Grannt, 
Ha'ertLy, adv, [from Happy. 95 898 
1. Fortunately ; luckily; ſucceſsfully, 
.» | come to wiye it wealthily in Padua: 
I wealthily, then Sappily in Padua, Shakeſpeare. 
Preterr'd by conqueſt, happily oferthrown, 
with us made one. Waller. 


1g they nile to 
Oe 4 x vial an undertaking to make a tragedy end J- 
pily dor Als more difficult to ſave than kill. Dryden. 
2. Addrefofully y gracefully ; without labour, 
Farm'sd by thy converſe, 4appiſy to ſteer 
Prom grave to gay, from lively to ſevere. 
3. In a fate of felicity ; ns, he lives happily, : 
4. By. chance; peradventure, In this ſenſe happily is 
written erroneouſly for haply. 
One thing more 1 (hall with you to deſire of them, who happily 
may peruſe theſe two treatiſes, Digby. 
Herrin ts, . / [from happy.] : 
1. Felicity; ſtate in which the deſires are ſatisfied, 
 » Happine/i in that eſtate whereby we attain, fo far as poſſibly may 


Pope, 


be attained, the full polſefion of that which ſimply for itſelf is to | 


be deſired, and contalneth in it after an eminent ſort the contentation 
ol our delires, the highett degree of all our perfection, Howker, 
Oh ! bappine/s of ſweet retir'd content, | 

To be at once ſegure and innocent, | Denham, 
Philoſophers differ about the chief good or 4uppineſt of * a 

emple, 

The various and contrary cholces that men make in the — 

argue that the ſame thing is not good to every man alike 2 this variety 

of purſuits ſhews, that every oue does not place his bappineſe in the 

lame wy. | Lord. 

2. Good luck z good fortune. 


3. Fortvitous elegance ; unſtudied grace, 
Certaln graces and Gappingfes, peculiar to every language, give 


lte and energy to the Wards. enbam, 
Some beauties yet no precepts can declare z 
For there's Y] well as cares Pope. 
Form'd by ſome rule that guides but not conſtrains, 
Aud tinith'd more through beppirc/s than pains, Pope, 


Mer v. ad}, 1 hap ; as lu for luck, 
1. In a ſtate of felicity; in a ſtate where the deſire is 

ſatislied, 
At other end Uran did Strephon lead 


Her &uppy making hand, | Sidney, 
15 Am 1 bappy in thy news ? Fn 
ice have done the thing you gave in charge, 
Reget your happinels, be bappy then; OD 
For it 14 done, Shakeſpeare, 
Truth and peace, and eve, (hall ever (hine h 
About the ſupreme throne _ | 
Of lim, t whoſe Arppy making fight alone, 
Our heav'nly guided foul thall c.imb, Aten. 


"Though the pretence of imaginary good cannot make us +4 
the ablence of it may make us milerablo, 


2. Lucky; ſucceſsful ; fortunate, 


Chyanitts have been more Gappy in finding experiments than the 
caules of them. Boyle. 


Yet In this agony hiv fancy wrought, 

Aud fear ſupply'd him with this bappy thought, Dryden, 
3. Addreſsful; ready, | 
One gentleman is 4appy at a reply, and another exccls in a re- 
joinder, | Newi/t, 
Hyquiron, mn. fo A coat of mail, Spev/er, 
INN. mf. [barangue, French. The original of 
the Vrench word is much queſtioned : Mexage thinks 
it a corruption of Hearing, Engliſh ; Jever imagines 
it to be Gt av raxg, tO a circle, which the Italian 
arringe ſeems to favour, Perhaps it may be from 
ede, Of orationare, oH” er, oraxer, ararger, baranguer.N| 

A {peech ; a popular oration, 
Uray-headed men, and grave, with warriors mix'd, 


Aﬀlemble, and dige, art heard, but foon 
N. latchivus oppolition, | Milton, 
Notkilng van better improve political ſehoolboys than the art of 


waking plavlible or implauſible eve, againit the very opini 
tor which they retolve to determine, Ed, : iſt, 


Many preachers neglect method in their Aaranpart,. Watt, 

To Hana'neuk, von [baraagarr, French. ] To make a 
ſpeech i to pronounce an oration, 

Yo Hana'nge V. 4% 6. 
he baravgard the troops, 
IIa, . % [from baravpne,] An orator; a 
publick ſpeaker: generally with ſome mixture of 
contempt, | 
Jo Hara, 4. 4. [Aerafer, French, from bara, a 
heavy byekler, according to Dx Carge.) To weary ; 
to 1 * ; to tire with labour and uneaſinefs, 


e troops came to the army but the day before, K. 4 
' a hing (nd woeridme mired. ay before, N. with 


Y, 
. Ad 72 | 


= 


Our watts are thinly mann, our den men lala 1 8 
The tet, aq heartleſs number, {peat with Watchiug, 
AN &4raft 4 out with duty, Dryden. 
Nature opprei\, and N out with care, 2 
Sinks down bo et. Ai . 


Owt increaſes the force of the verh. 


| 2, Diſlicult; not eaſy to the intelleR, 


To addreſs by an oration ; as, | 


His coming, is ſent harbinger, who all 


' nvites, Milton. 
| As Ormond's harbinger to you they run z 
For Venus is the promile of the Sun. Dryden. 


HA'RBOUR. ». J. [herberge, French; herberg, Dutch; 
albergo, Italian, ] | | 


1: A lodging; a place of entertainment. 
X 2 harbour at a thouſand doors they knock d 
Not one of all the thouſand but was lock'd. 
bly curs'd 
Bae all thoſe eaſy fools who give it harbours 
2. A port or haven for ſhipping. 
Three of your argoſies 
Are richly eome to Harbour ſuddenly. 
leave the mouths of Po, 
That M the _— * the town 9 ö 
And ſpreading round in one continu'd lake, 
A fracious hopitable harbour make. Addiſon. 
3. An aſylum; a ſhelter; a place of ſhelter and 
ſecurity. f 
To HAABO UR. v. . [from the noun.] To receive en- 


tertainment ; to ſojourn; to take ſhelter. | 
This . let's e here in Vork. Shakeſpeare. 
They are ſent by me, | 
'That they hould 1 their lord would de. Shakeſp. 
Southwards they bent their flight, 
And harbour'd in a hollow rock at night: 
Next morn they roſe, and ſet up every fail 


Dryden. 
Rowe. 


The wind was fair, but blew a mackrel gale. Dryden. 
Let me be grateful ; but let far from me 
he fawning cringe, and falſe diſſembling look, 
And ſervile flattery, that Harbour oft 
In courts and gilded roots. Philipr. 


To Ha'kBOUR, wv. 4. 


1, To entertain; to 6 to reſide. 

My lady bids me tell you, that though ſhe barbowrs you as her 
uncle, the's nothing allied to your diſorders. Shakeſpeare. 
Knaves I know, which in this plainneſs | 

Harbour more craft, and more corrupter ends, 
Than twenty ſilky ducking obſervants. Shakeſpeare. 

Let not your gentle breaſt harbour one thought 

Of outrage from the king. Rowe. 
We owe this old houſe the ſame kind of gratitude that we do to 
an old friend who Harbours us in his declining condition, nay even 
in his laſt extremities, pe. 
How people, ſo greatly warmed with a ſenſe of liberty, ſhould 
be capable of Hare, ſuch weak ſuperſtition; and that ſo much 
bravery and ſo much folly can inhabit tbe ſame breaſts, Pope. 
2. lo ſhelter; to ſecure. 
Harbour yourſelf this night in this caſtle : this country is very 
dangerous for murthering thieves to truſt a ſleeping life among _ 
idney., 


Shelter ; entertainment. | 
Let in us, your king, whoſe labour'd ſpirits, 
Forewearied in this action of ſwift ſpeed, 8 
Crave barbourage within your city walls. Shakeſpeare. 
Ha's e 1. J. [from harbour.) One that entertains 
another. 


II oA Ass. adj. [from Harbour.] Wanting harbour; 
being without lodging; without ſhelter, 
Haruxoven for harbour, Spenſer, 
HARD, adj. [peand, Saxon; hard, Dutch. ] 
1. Firm; reſiſting penetration or ſeparation ; not ſoft ; 
not eaſy to be er or broken. 
Repoſe you there, while I to the hard houſe, 
More bard than is the ſtone whereof 'tis rais'd 3 
Which even but now, demanding after you, 
Denied me to come in. 


Y 


Shakeſpeare. 


Some difcales, when they are eaſy to be cured, are hard to be 
known. - Sidney 
"The hard cauſes they brought unto Moſes z but very ſmall matter 
they Judged themtelves. 8 odus, 
hen hard words, jealouſics, and fears, 
Set tolks together by the cars. 
"Tis hard to lay if Clymene were mov'd 
More by his pray'r, whom the ſo dearly loy'd, | 
Or more with fury fir'd, Dryden, 
As tor the bard words, which I was obliged to uſe, they are either 
terms of art, or ſuch as 1 ſubſtituted in place of others that were too 


Hudibras, 


low. ; ; Arbuthnot, 
3. Difficult of accompliſhment ; full of difficulties, 
Is any thing too har utes Lord? Geneſis, 
Poſleſs 


As lords a ſpacious world, t' our native hew'n 
Little interior, by my adventure hard 
Wich peril great atchiev'd, 
Long is the wa 
And hard, that out of hell leads up to light: 
Our prifon ſtrong, Milton, 
He now difcern'd he was wholly to be on the defenſive, and that 
was like to be a very hard part too. Clarendon, 


Nervous and tendinous paits have worſe ſymptoms, and are Harder 
of cure, than flethy ones. Wiſeman, 


The love and pious du 


Milton. 


which you pay 


Have pals'd the perils of fo bard a way, Dryden, 
4+ Painful; diltreſsful ; laborious action or ſuffering. 
Rachael travailed, and the had hard labour. Genefir, 
Worcelter's horſe came but to-day : - 
And now their pride and mettle is aflee 
Their courage with bard labour tame and dul, 
That not a hotſe is half of himſelf. Shakeſpeare, 


Continual bard duty, with little fighting, leſſened and diminiſhed 
his army, Clarendon, 


When Sebaſtian his tears 
Come harder than his make Dryden. 


A man obliged to bard labour is not reduced to the necellity of 
having twice as much vituals as one under no neceſlity to work. 


5+ Cruel ; oppreſlive; rigorous : as, a hard heart. 1 5 
The bargain of Julius III. may be accounted a very bard one. 


Whom ſcarce my ſheep, and ſe e 
4 . 
The needſul aids o 8 life 8 N plough, 


No wretched is thy fon, ſo bard a mother thou. e 


lt you thought that hard Dryden. 
your time, WL e TO OR. e 1 


A lots of one third of their | « 

: gr mer I eſtates will be a very bard e 
, No people live with more eaſe and rity than the ſub- 
jects of hülle commonwealth 3 as, on 2 there are — 
goverament than the 


De. % [from the verd.} Waſte; diſturbance, 


who latter more under the grievances of a dard 
Addiſon. 


Shakeſpeare. || . | 
eſpea | Fi, is the harde/t caſe in the world, that Steele ſhould 


IXO RAGE. . /. [herbergage, French, from harbour. ] | 


If I by chance ſucceed , 
In what I write, and that's a chance indeed, 
Know 1 am not ſo ſtupid, or ſo hard, - 
Not to feel praiſe, or Gnas deſerv'd reward. 
9. Unhappy ; vexatious. 
Ie is a very hard quality upon our foil or climate, that fo 
a fruit, which proſpers among all our neighbours, will not hw 
" * NY 


10. Vehement ; keen; ſevere : as, a hard Winter 
weather. inter; bard 


 Dydy 


11. Unreaſonable ; unjuſt. 


It is a little hard, that in an affair of the laſt conſe 
very being of the clergy, this whole reverend body! both 
chi not conſulted. ; ant r po. 
k 
reports of his ſaction, and put them off as additional & Pl 
12, Forced; not eaſily granted, e 
If we allow the firſt couple, at the end of one hundred 
have left 8 2 8 wing ah ro bard fuppolvenz ge 
would ariſe from theſe, in fiftecn j 
than the earth was capable ol. eam, © rater nuke 
13. Powerful; = gy 
The ſtag was too hard for the harſe, and the horſe fl; 
to the man that's too hard for him, and rides the 2 wow 
outright kills the other, i | FTW 
Let them conſider the vexation they are treaſuring up for a2 
8 by ſtruggling with a power which will be always t00 bard fy 
them. A 4 
A diſputant, when he finds chat his adverſary is too 1 
with d turns che diſcourſe, "7 5 tw kette 
14. Auſtere ; rough, as liquids, 
: In rr wt 2 ſet * e e over- apainſt the tn 
un, which calleth out the more oily ſpirits, and 1 * 
more ſour and hard, | e | raveth tein 
15. * ſtiff; conſtrained. 3 | 
thers, ſcrupulouſly tied to the ice of the anci | 
their figures harder — 0 even the marble itſelf, * 
His direction is bard, his figures too bold, and his tropes, part 
larly his metaphors, inſufferably rained, 
16, Not plentiful; not | ayer, ov pe wha), a] 
ere are bonfires decreed; and, if the times had not been bor, 
594 


bug, 


my billet ſhould have burnt too. 
17. Avaricious; faultily ſparing. 
Hed. adv. [ hard, very old erman.] 
1. Cloſe; near: often with by. ee | 
Hard by was a houſe of pleaſure, built for a Summerretiringplyy, 


thy, 
They doubted a while what it ſhould be, lll it was eiſt wy - 
bard before them; at which time they fully ſaw it was a man, 


A little lowly hermitage it was, 

Down in a dale hard 6y a ſoreſt's fide, 
+ Far from reſort of people that did paſs 
In travel to and tro. | Ve 

Scarce had he ſaid, when bard at hand they ſpie 

That quickſand nigh, with water covered, Sper, 
When theſe marſhal the way, bard at hand comes the mute ul 
main exerciſe, Shaleſporn 
Abimelech went hard unto the door of the tower, to burn it vi 


The Philiſtines followed hard upon Saul, - 41 
Hard by a cottage chimney ſmokes, 


x”! load every day four leagues, c 
hoever my unknown correſpondent be, he preſſes bard for a 
anſwer, and is earneſt in that point, | Aal 


3. Uneaſily; vexatiouſſ _ 
When a man's ſervant hall play the cur with him, look yu 
it goes bard, 3 8 Shakeſpeart 
4. Diftreſsfally ; ſo as to raiſe difficulties, 
The queſtion is hard ſet, and we have reaſon to doubt, 
ſtall for ſanQuary, 


5. Faſt; nimbly ; vehemently, 
The wolves ſcampered away as hard as they could yy 


6. With difficulty ; in a manner requiring labour, 
Solid bodies foreſhow rain, as boxes and pegs of wood vii 
draw and wind bard, 
7. Tempeſtuouſly ; boiſterouſly. 1 
When the North wind blows hard, and it rains ſadly, 00" 
fools fit down in it and cry; wiſe people defend themleli 155 
it. s 


Ha'xprouND. adj. [hard and bound.] Coſtive. 


Juſt writes to make his barrenneſs appear, 


2 


And ſtrains from hardbound brains eight lines à- Jet. 
To HAADEN. v. u. [from hard,] To grov 7 
The powder of loadſtone and flint, by the addition e 
of eggs and gum-dragon, made into paſte, will in a ſew da); * 
to the hardneſs of a ſtone. | 
To HA'RDEN. v. a. [from hard.] 
1. To make hard; to indurate. 
| Sure he, who firſt the paſſage try d, 
In harden'd oak his heart did hide, pode 
And ribs of iron arm'd his fide, Waturl, 


A piece of the bardened marl. 
2. To confirm in effrontery ; to make Impudent- 

3. To confirm in wickedneſs; to make obdurate. | * 
But exhort one another daily, leſt any of you be cle 
through the deceitfulneſs of fin. cunning ds 
He fiiffened his neck, and hardened his heart from tft 6, 
It is a melancholy conſideration, that there ere _ 
mong us ſo AE and deluded as to think an ot 2 4% 

Jeck tor a jelt. , 
4+ To make inſenſible; to ſtupify. 
Religion ſets before us not the example K all 

had by obſtinate principles hardened himſelf again 

inz but an example of a man like ourſelves, — 
e of the leaſt ſulfering, and yet patiently end 10 


: ES. 
Years have not yet ler Ge me, and L have an 4ddi7; 

on my ſpirits fince we loſt him. 
5. To make firm; to endue with conftancy- myſt is 1 


| lulyedts of lite priacipalities, 
| 4 


Thea ſhould 1 have comfort? yea, 1 would e 


From betwixt too aged oaks, | | Mila, 1 
2. — 7 ; laboriouſly ; inceſſantly; vehementh; 
earneſtly ; or arg A 
Geneura roſe in his defence, 
And pg ſo hard for mercy from the prince, 
That to his queen the king th' offender gave. | 
An ant works as bard as a man who Py 


A ſtag, that was hard ſet by the huntſmen, betook himſelf k! 
ag 1a as Hard let by the nunumen, L | 


r 
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be 


H AR 


the ſoul, and hardens it to virtue; the other. foſtens 


Ove miſe? mbends it into vice. . Dryden. 
Mer , [from bandrr.] One that makes any 


HAR 


Such information comes wh hardly and harſhly to a grown man; 
| and, however ſoftened does but fl — I Locke, 
8. Not ſoftly ; not tenderly ; not delicately. ' 


4 av'n was her canopy; bare earth her bed; 


; 3 | fl. hardly lodg'd. Dryden. 
RED. adj. [hard and fevour.] Coarſe o : ws. 
ba voun of 2 | | Ha wy 6et-babp ED.: adj. [hard and mouth.) Diſobedient 
features lea plaſt of war blows in your ears, to the rein ; not ſenſible of the bit, 6h 
When t news, ſummon up the blood, "Tis time my bardmourh'd courfers to controul, 
Stiffen the N _ with Bard favour d looks, Apt to run riot, and tranſgreſs the goal. Dryden. 
Diſguiſe fair Na e a terrible aſpect. Shakeſpeare. | | ut who can youth, let looſe to vice, reſtrain ? M4 
Then lend the ©) loyely you * the ſiſter . When once the bardmourh'd horſe has got the rein, 
The brother 4 very | ' Eftrange. He's paſt thy pow'r to ſto gt by | . 
came into the world, he was ſo bardfavoured that Ha'zxDNnzss. 1. /, [from bord.) AE | 
Whe ve frowned on him. | . Dryden. | 1, Durity ; power of reſiſtance in bodies. 
doch his ow p. adj. [hard and 2812 Coarſe; me- Hardneſs is a firm coheſion of the parts of matter that make up 
Rab NDED-» hat has hands hard with labour. maſſes of a ſenſible bulk, ſo that the whole does not eafily change 
ick; one : 4 4 men that work in Athens here, f ; . its figure. * . | Locke. 
— Hardhandea men ir minds till now. Shakeſpeare. | From the various combinations of theſe corpuſcles happen all 
labour'd in the Rt . 
Which never d head.) Claſh of heads; | che varieties of the bodies formed out of them, in colour, taſte, ſmell, 
J. [hard an 4 1 | ou 
nysAD. 4 / 17, , * daſh thei rdneſs, and ſpecifick gravity. | Woodward. 
= er of fighting in which the combatants d deir | 2. Di culty to be underſtoad. 
2 ther. | 8 , This label on my boſom. 
tobe at hardbead with your butting citizens; I have Is ſo from ſenſe. in hardneſs, that I can 
Lo * | have diſpers'd them. Dryden. | Make no collection of it. wg Shakeſpeare. 
War b. adj. [bard and heart.] Cruel; inex- z. Difficulty to be accompliſhed, ; | | 
ren mercileſs; pitileſs 3 barbarous; inhuman; ſa- 1 105 . au or never to ſharpen my intention to pierce . 
orabic 3 te the Sardneſs of this enterprize. | Sidney. 
; uncompaluonaete | | Concerning the duty itſelf,” the hardire/+ thereof is not ſuch as 
PB erdborted Clifford, w_ 1 needeth much art. ; 122 * ; Hooker. 
My foul a be lo hardbearted to deſtroy 4. Scarcity ; penury. i? 1 
jpening hopes, that are ſo near to joy? Dryden. The tenants poor,, the hardneſs of ihe times, | 
My r atherwiſe a good-natured man, was very 1 15 0 = all excuſes or a ny. Crimes Swift. 
1 : f enen. . uracy ; profligateneis. | | K 
b. ATED N E88- x. / [from hardbearted.]. Cru- 5 22 betteln el fin introduces unto the ſoul a certain degree 
Aon! of tenderneſs; want of compaſſion, 3 of. hardneſt, and an aptneſs to continue in that ſin. South. 
el hard" and cruelty is not only an inhuman vice, but 6. Coarſeneſs'; harſhneſs of -laok.  _ _ | 
Laab, 6 L' Eftrange, By their virtuous behaviour they compenſate. the hardne/e of 
worſe than bru 14 baſe a vice ingratitude is, may be ſeen in thoſe | their favour, and by the pulchritude of their ſouls make up what 
n is always in combination with, pride and Hard-] is wanting in the beauty of their bodies. Ray. 
_ or want of compaſſion. =. | „ Seuth. | 5, Keenneſs; vehemence of weather or, ſeaſons, 
1 cartedneſsy is an ial in the character of a r Ik the hardneſs of the Winter ſhould ſpoil them, neither the 
fo: e. a.] loſs of ſeed nor labour will be mueon. Mortimer. 
emed. * 2 Stoutne 3 bravery. 8. Cruelty of go yet izragench, ; harſhneſs ; barbarity. 
| . e will a 
„0g ng th fury and fierce Berdybead, 5 That if. we fail in our requeſt, the blame 
0 Jia heart to harbour thoughts unkind. 3 May hang upon our hardneſs. 18 890 Shakeſpeare, 
Ne iſ bloody vengeance in his bitter mind. Spenſer, They quicken ſloth, perplexities unty, WR 
| Bald aſſault the necromancer's hall, BO SL Make roughneſs ſmooth, and hardneſs mollify, © Denham. 
. he be, with dauntleſs hardibood, Milton. 9. Stiffneſs j harſhneſe. 
Mold r. 2. /. [from hardy, hardiment, adv. |  Sculptors are obliged to follow the manners af the painters, and to 
French,] Courage ſtoutneſs; bravery. Not in| ebe argpls folds, which are inſufferdble dnefſer | uy 
| | more like a rock than a natural garment. ryden, 
uſe, * e 10. Faulty parſimony ; Ringineſs. | 
and greedy Bardiment, „Faulty Parumony ; RANgINE ; 
W 1 00 ha he cord not for ought be. ſtaid; Spenſer, | Ha'nbock, 2. / I ſuppoſe the ſame with burdock. 
On the gentle Severn's ſedgy bank, | 230) Why he was met ev'n now, FA 
Jn ſingle oppoſition, hand to hand, | Crown'd with rank fumiter and furrow-weeds, | | 
Ne did confound the * > 8 3 Shekeſp 5 Wich TI r. . 3 eee | Shekeſp. 
im of : k „ N. . . 
wo) 2 the ring whence flowed her bardiment. Fairf. 1 3 4 * 1 From bard.} 88 24 
7 A'RDINESS. 1. /. hardiefſe, French ; from bardy.) 12 1 . ; j 0 A, | 
Hardſhip; fatigue. 7; OT "met og ce, to enjo what we h | vered f 
They on nant ad hardy z great endurers of cold, hunger, and x dem; bee er the 'of ie herd ips «og 
all bardineſs Spenſer. | us. | | Swift, 
Stoutnels; courage; bravery. 2. Inconvenience; fatigue. 
If ve, with thrice ſuch powers left at home, They were expoſed to hard/b/p and penury. Spratt, 
Cannot defend our own doors from the dog, | You could not ungergo 4 toils of war, 
Letus be worried; and our nation loſe | Nor bear the et. that your leaders bores Addiſon. 
'The name of hardineſs and policy. "Ip Shakeſpeare. In journeys or at home, in war or peace, | 
— Perkin had gathered 2 a power of all * e | By hardſhips many, many fall by eaſe, Price. 
Rong per in the Jar and, Cournge of their Dons HARDWARE. 2. ar and wwarr.] ManufaRures of 
He has the courage of a rational creature, and ſuch an Hardinefr |, metal. ; : Fat) 
we ſhould endeavour by cuſtom and uſe to bring children to. Locke, Ha RDWAREMAN-« 2. / [hardware and man, ] A ma- 


Criminal as you are, you avenge yourſelf againſt the hardineſs of 
one that ſhould tell you of it. 


Efrentery ; confidence. 


ARDLA'BOURED. adj, [hard and labour. } Elaborate ; 
ſtudied; diligently wrought. 
How chearfully the hawkers cry 
A \atire and the gentry buy! 
While my bardlabour d poem pines, 
Unſold upon the printer's lines, 


Nb v. adv. [from hard.] 

With difficulty ; not eaſily. 5 
Touching things which generally are received, although in 
themſelves they be molt certain, yet, becauſe men preſume them 
pranted of all, we are bardlieft able to bring ſuch proof of their 
certainty as may ſatisfy gainſayers, when ſuddenly and beſides ex- 

ion they require the ſame at our hands. Hock 
voter. 


| There pre but a few, and endued with great ripeneſs of 
mit and judment, free from | hay. affairs as might bocbte their 
meditations, inſtructed in the ſharpeſt and ſubtleſt points of learn- 
nt who haue, and that very hardly, been able to find out but only 
de immortality of the ſoul. | \ Hooker, 
A hath delivered a law as ſharp as the two-edged (word, piercing 
= Na, cloſeſt and moſt unſearchable corners of the heart, which 
e 5 nature can bardly, human laws by no means, 


There are in living creatures parts that nouriſh and repair eaſily, 
© $ that nouriſh and repair e * NG 
V 1 of thoſe trees are more cloſe and ſoft than thoſe of oaks 
% whereby the moſs can the hardlier iſſue out. Bacon. 
1 he father, mother, daughter they invite 
ardl'y the dame was drawn to this repaſt. 
2 ring bardly what he loſt before, 
Ty right endears it much, his purchaſe more. ry 
: wo is eaſily taken up, and hardly laid down. South. 
* y; ſcant; not lightly; with no likelihood, 
that once was caught, new bait will Hardy bite. 


Spe&at ore 


Swift, 


Dryden. 


Hairy Queen. 
wu worn, lord conſul, ſo ; of V 
The we [hall bardly in our ages ſee 
Aly Qs Wave again, | Shaleſpeare. 
bring out you lind any one ſo bad, but he deſires t e credit of 


South, 


Weak part, R 
ther 523 pulſe, and hardly heav'd the heart. Dryden, 
ance wh ral 2 in che nation who hath not ery 
tudgingly Ho an injury. 
unwittingl 
*. aught committed hat is bardly borne 
N preſence, I deſue 

n ue me. Shake : 
Wach ; unfavourably, 20 . 
lm, are lome reaſons inducing you to think hardly of our 
Me only ns rative, are they neceſſary, or -_ 
y3oully ; oppreſlively, 
hey auen believed that he was hardly dealt with. = Clavendon. 
wa we e and treated Ard enough ; for there are 
. Addiſan. 
IG * "ve begun to ſay, and to fetch inftances where fk 

l * de deen hardly uſed. | 4 Swi 
"elcomely; harſhly, RR Na. 


Rate. 


Dryden. | 


if 


| ker or ſeller of metalline manufactures. 


One William wood, an hardwareman, obtains by fraud a Ware 
in Tap coin copper to paſs in Ireland. ift. 
HA'RDY. adj. [hardi, French. 
1. Bold; brave; ſtout; daring; reſolute. | 
Try the imagination of ſome in cock-fights, ta make one cock 
more hardy, an * other more cowardly. | * Bacon, 
ecite | 
The feats of Amazons, the fatal fight 
Betwixt the hardy queen and hero knight. den, 


prepared for thoſe, who dare venture to diſſent from 
nions of their country? | 
Could thirſt of vengeance, and defire of fame, 
Excite the female breaſt with martial flame? 
And ſhall not love's diviner pow'r inſpire 
More hardy virtue, and more gen'rous fire ? 
2. Strong; hard; firm. 
Is a man confident of his preſent ſtrength? An unwholeſome blaſt 
may ſhake in pieces his Hardy fabrick. South, 
3. Confident; impudent; viciouſly ſtubborn, 
Haar and HRE, differing in pronunciation only, ſig- 
nify both an army and a lord. So Hareld is a general 
of an army; Hareman, a chief man in the army; 
Herwin, a victorious army; which are much like 
Stratocles, Polemarchus, and Hege/ſtratus among the 
Greeks. 55 Gibſon's Camden. 
HARE. 1. J. [ pana, Saxon; larb, Erſe.]- 
1. A ſmall quadruped, with long ears and ſhort tail, that 
moves by leaps, remarkable for timidity, vigilance, 
and fecundity ; the common game of hunters. 
Diſmay'd not this 
Our captains Macbeth and Banquo? 
As ſparrows, eagles; or the hare, 


We view in the open champai 
courſing a good ſtout and well-breathed hare. 


e received opi · 
. 


Prior. 


i 


ore. 


Your dreſſings muſt be with hare's fur, +4 one roy 
Poor is the triumph o'er the timid bare. omſon. 
2. A conſtellation. 
The hare appears, whoſe active rays ſupply | 
A nimble force, and hardly wings a . Creech, 
To Har. v. 2. [harier, French.) To fright; to hurry 
with terrour. 
To bare and rate them, is not to teach but vex them. Locke. 


Ha'xeBBLL. 3. /. [hare and bell.) A blue flower cam- 
paniform, | 


Thou ſhalt not lack 
The flow'r that's.like thy face, pale ſe ; nor 
The azur'd harebel!, like thy veins. Shakeſp. Cymbeline, 
Ha'xzBRAINED. adj. [from hare the verb and brain. ] 
Volatile; unſettled; wild: fluttering; hurried. 
That harebrained wild fellow begins to play the fool, when others 
are weary of it. | Bacon, 
Halit roor. . /. [hare and feat.] i 
1. A bird. | Ainſworth, 
2. An herb. Ainſuvrtbh. 
Ha'nst1y. »./. A fiſſure in the upper lip with want of 
ſubſtance, a natural defect. Quincy. 
8 The blots of nature's hand B 
Shall not in their iſſue ſtand; 


Who is there hardy enough to contend with the reproach which is | 


the lion, Shakeſpeare | 
a brace of ſwiſt greyhounds 


H AR 


Never ms barelip, nor ſcar, Fg 
Shall _ their children be. Shakeſpeare. 
The third ſtitch is performed with pins, or needles, as in 22. 

Viſemt 
Ha'znsrAR. . / 3 Lat.] A plant. "Miller: 
Ha'z1sR. 2. J [from dar.] A dog for hunting hares. 
' | ; Ain ; 
To Hang, v. u. 3 from hearken,] To lien? 
ma ag bibs, 
To me inveterite, 2015 my b 's ſuit, Shakeſpeare. 
Pricking up his ears, to har, | 
If he could hear too in the dark. Hudibrat. 


Hazx. interj. [It is originally the imperative of the verb 
— &! hear! liſten! 
at harmony is this? My good friends, hark ! Shakeſp 
The butcher ſaw him — che gallop with a piece of fleſh, 22 
— out, Hark ye, friend, you may make the AY your pur- 
. x d 


| Eftrange. 

_ Hark! methinks the roar that late purſu'd me, 8 1 

Sinkæs like the murmurs of a falling wind, | Rowe 
Hark how loud the woods 

Invite you forth ! Thomſon, 


ARL. x. /0 
I. The filaments of flax. 
2. Any filamentous ſubſtance. | 
„The general fort are wicker hives, made of privet, willow, or 
hart, daubed with cow-dung. Mortimer. 
ARLEQUIN. #. J. [This name is ſaid to have been 
; given by Fraxcis of France to a buſy buffoon, in ridi- 
| Cule of his enemy Charles le guint. Menage derives it 
more 8 from a famous comedian that fre- 
vented Mr. Harley's houſe, whom his friends called 
| Harlequin, little Harley. Trev.] A buffoon who 
plays tricks to divert the populace; a Jack-pudding ; 
a zani. ; 
The 


king for a viRtory n. like t ; 
| Wars of « king for a vidory muſt not be like thatef a I 


Joy 

loner from his miſtreſs. 

The man in you tragick known, 
Though his be long ſince was done, 

| Still on the ſtage deſires to tarry + 

And he wha play'd the harlequin, 
After _ kb. loads the ſexe, a 

. awilling to retire, though weary. | Prier. 

HA'RLOT. 1. % [herlodes, Welſh, a girl. Others for 

' horelet, a little whore. Others from the name of the 


mother of Will;am, the Conqueror. Hurlet is uſed in 
whore; a ſtrum- 


| Chaucer for a low male drudge.] 
Pet. ou 
„ my diſpoſition, and poſſeſt | 
2 M nm Ba Nee. . 
Ben Jonſon. 


- 


| 


| hey help thee by ſuch aids as geeſe and barlots. 

| The barbarous barlots crowd the publick place; 
Go, fools, and purchaſe an unclean embrace, 

Ha'zLoTRY. ./ Tfrom harlet.) 

1. The trade of a harlot; fornication, 

„ de domanm gk 

, rom Rome's tribunal, ; 

*Gainſt harlotry, while thou art clad ſo thin. 

2. A name of contempt for a woman. 

A peeviſh ſelf-will'd barlotry, 
| That no perſuaſion can do good upon. 
HARM. . /. [peapm, Saxon.] 

crime; wickedneſs. 


1. . ; . 
2. Miſchief; detriment; hurt. 
þ We, __—_ of ourſelves, x 
f Beg often our own harms, which the wiſe Powers 
Deny us for our good. | Shakeſpeare. 
How are we happy ſtill in fear of harm ? g N 
But harm precedes not fin, | Milton. 
They ſhould be ſuffered to write on: it would keep them out of 
harm's way, and prevent them from evil courſes, © _ Swift, 
To Harm. v. a. To hurt; to injure, h 
What ſenſe had I of her ſtol'n hours or luſt? _ | 
I ſaw't not, thought it not, it Sarm'd not me. Shak, Othelles, 
Paſſions ne'er could grow | ; 
To harm another, or impeach your reſt. Waller. 
After their young are hatched, they brood them under their wings, 
leſt the cold, and ſometimes the heat, ſhould harm them. Ray. 


Hax MTL. adj. [harm and full.) Hurtful; miſchie- 
vous; noxious; injurious; detrimental, 
His dearly loved ſquire 5 
His ſpear of heben- wood behind him bare, 
Whoſe harmful head, thrice heated in the fire, | 
Had riven many a breaſt with pike-head ſquare. Spenſer. 
Let no man fear that harmful creature leſs, becauſe he ſees the 
apoſtle ſafe from that poiſon. Hall 


Dryden, 


- — —— 


14 


The earth brought forth fruit and food for man, without any mix- 

ture of harmful quality. Raleigh. 
For flax and oats will burn the tender field, | 

7 And leepy poppies harmful harveſts yield, Dryden. 


Ha aMru xx. adv. [from harmful.) Hurtfully; nox- 
iouſly; detrimentally. | 
A ſcholar is better occu 


in playing or ſleeping, than ſpending 
his time not only vainly, 


ied 
but harmfully in ſuch kind of exerciſe, 


Aſcham, 
HanmFULNESS. 2. /. [from harmful.] H eſs; 
miſchievouſneſs; noxiouſneſs. | 


Ha'xmLess. adj. [from harm.] 
1. Innocent; innoxious; not hurtful, 
"Touching ceremonies harmleſs in themſelyes, and hurtful only in 
reſpe& of number, was it amiſs to decree that thoſe things that were 
| leaſt needful, aud newlieſt come, ſhould be the firſt that were taken 


ay? 
N She, like harmleſs lightning, throws her eye 
On him, her brothers, me, her maſter; hitting 
Each object with a joy. Shakeſpeare, 


2. Unhurt; undama | 
The ſhipwright will be careful to goin by his labour, or at leaſt to 
| ſave himſelf harmleſs, and therefore ſuit his work lightly, according 
to a ſlight price. | leigh. 
Ha'zMLES8LY. adv. [from harmleſs.) Innocently ; 
without hurt; without crime. 
He ſpent that day free from wordly trouble, harmle/ily, and in 
a recreation that became a churchman. Mallon. 
Bullets batter the walls which ſtand inflexible, but fall Harm- 
lef«ly into wood or feathers, Decay of Piety, 


Ha'xMLESSNESS. #./. [from harmle/+.] Innocence; 

freedom from — to injury or hurt. 

When, through taſteleſs flat humility, 
In dough-bak'd men ſome harm/eſſneſs we ſee, 

'Tis but his phlegm that's virtuous, and not he. Donne. 
Compare the harmle/ſneſe, the credulity, the tenderneſs, the mo- 
deſty, and the ingenuous pliableneſs to virtuous counſels, which is 
4 — eee , _ t Agro e the * the craft, 
e impudence, the ſalſhood, a confirmed obſtinacy in an 
aged long-practiſed inner. " 5 South, 


/ | 5 
HARMO NICAL, F ad, [ & gpperoxcs ; harmonique, Fr.] 


1 


0 


Ha'xmonick. 
1. Relating to muſick ; ſuſceptible of muſical propor- 
tion to each other. 


After every three whole notes, nature requireth, for. all harmo- 
| 9 * one half note to be interpoſed. OI Bacon, 


2. Concor- 


. Concordant 


' r 59 f 1 OS , WAA | 7 " * 0 
propo ion. ( r: He ſeems ARR Me was à wite mig and a vent 3 
leſs proper muſical; ne ie arch ene ar 288 harping 2 og Tam; 4 = _ 7 FRET, fy Yay 3 but in his | 
1y, 5 ot what he knew I was, , » Antony and Cleopatra, | ar patien word enemi 3 
wands gebeten. 1 H Alk ER. *. h [ from harp.] A p er on the harp. the W * 7 bed ctlen dull us of our duty. as know, Fo. 
e kel and darkneſs are, indeed, Bacon, Never will I truſt to ſpeeches penn'd, eee u ate e eee 7; 500 
flo ſwellh esch wind-pipe} afs Intedes to a to the motion of a ſchoolboy's tongue; 3 eee, ene, of 2g thou ean ff not praiſe, 
Harmonick twang of leather, horn, and baſe Pope, Nor wooe in rhime, like 4.blind len e ſongs Shakeſpeare, | - A certain Fins of an  2Pprehenfion inellnd hi 
Harmo'niovs, adj, harmonieux, Fr, from harmony. ] I'm the god of, the harp: ſtop, m 


Pr 
a ut, kor a long time in to kinds , 
* : Nor the h the ba 1d, fetch her again, Tjichel/, one heard an intemperate or har/b ume before 

1. Adapted to each ot er; having the parts proportioned if Aero 7 Þr nor the harper, cou 


HAR MAR Hag 


faireſt: —in vain; the tirſt motions of anger; 


| , Ut 
N ; Ord Proceed from hi bed, 
PING Im, 1. J [from harpagy Latin. ] A bearded | 4+ Rugged to the touch; rough, tn. Auen 
to each other; ſymmetcical, | dart with a fine (alone 8 r handlez with which | ,_ Pla 1 
And Vino Le ac wh Cory, The boat which on the ir dul did go, YO Nick een. i 
Cod has made the intelleftual} world 4armoniout and Beautiful Struck with l. fe iron the younger toe } „ Though 4% the Precept, yet the preacs. d; 
; without us; but it will never come into our heads all at * 2 Nen 2 6s h any 1 g 3 4 FIR HAxshI xy. 4 [from be 56. Preacher charm - 57 4 
>. Hs 1 — 9 to each other; muſical; | H vr 8 ER, wk pon, 2, om harpoon,]) He k 5 Wit, oltere E da Unripe fro 
. that throws Irpoon in whalefiſhing, 6m ee | 0 leſg. u. 
ſymphonious, H ply 5 the harpoon in w h 55 ing iron the following puſſage it rather fi 5 tienes unleſs z 
[houghts that voluntary move barmortoss numbers, Milton, ARPO'ON, #. J. [harpon, French, ] A harpirg iro 3 „Tin, Ike ripe ira 1 mies untipely 
de, verſe of Chaneer is not barmonlous to us: they _ ws A'RPSICHORD, . A muſical inſtrument, ſtrung with | Into thy mother's lap. of de with drop ; 
with * thought it muſiesl, : a yarn, wires, and > hor by ſtrik ing keys. Gather'd, not harſhly pluck'g, 5 | 
ARMOUNIOUSLY, adv, [from er ts to each | HAAr v. . Fg [Parpyia, Latin; harpie, 10 French.)] 3. Severely; moroſely; crabbedly, Mi, 
1. With Juſt adaptation and proportion of parts 1. The harpies were a kind of birds which had the faces I would rather he was a man of a rough temper, thay 
_ 3 her cruſh'd and brul-· d of women, and foul long claws, very filthy creatures, ps og of ane ne an, 2 
5 the wane? . ee which, when the table was furniſhed for Phineus, came | 4- nplea 1 W _ . hy 
Where order in variety we fon. 2 ; Fe 2278 and 2 r cartyin _ 4 * ti ell al W. . rk op in bag, ö 
j k ree, . ' » : a TE al. 
That all the Fats —— and quantigs of matter hould N K 1 did fo defle the reſt t rs n hen 1 A on this contution, he 
Sy wy barmonioufy adj in this great variety of endured, ; 89. ating y Aays of quiet 
e lv accurately oa vie of blind material cauſes, That an hbarpy"it not a centaur is by this way as much a truth, With turbulent and dang'rous lunacy, 5 
a 2 Oy or * np mal Wontaln of ifo ab that a ſquare is not a circle. | Locke, The rings of iron that on the doors hung Ne, 
ue ee Ee ee ana an Tn nee ng ns 
| 3 wi baſlage to the pigmies, rather than hold x *. J. G 
. | nd Lon wa Carrio, ee 1, Seu, arg on 
£4 2 — Bo. Ka ought not to worſhip the Wg Wh + ARQUEBUSs, 1. J. See . 2 * 7 2 | 1 apple — Pang it hon a — hard; the tl; bs 
him that makes the mutick, Stllling fleet. HAN VEBUSSIER, . % [from ur. e dien aud ſweeten the fruit, Walch is nothing but | 
ro ON os Si the Py [from harmonious.) Propor- wid harquebuſg, Al 7 on - oY ee the parts 3 for the wed: 
"ton j muſica? neſs, 8 _— ent Almble harguebuſſiers were ranged i . + Row 58 g Fa ap 3 5 7. | 
F ＋. k. „ 0, 0 410 adjuſt in u na rank, 2 rench. ;/ 
ge g gene. To jt nl SY nn nn |} 
| — firſt invented verſe, and form'd the rhime, worthleſs hor &] A yed ſtrumpet. ; Cannot 1 admire the height of Milton's intent * lake. 
« motion meaſur'd, Aarmon/z'd the chime. Dryden, She juſt endur'd the Winter ſhe began, of his expreſſion, without defending his anti a ne the tread 
HA'R % Lee; barmonie, French.] gen in four n r apy Me 1 perpetual Gar/bueſs ol their ſound? 792 0 dh , 
if." i 'ow nothing's left, wither" e, an JI — 
bo Ihe ) uſt adap tation of o e P art to N f equali . To bawd fir athens and go ſhares —— punk. : Swift, i e found 1 bega 25 
he — of the pe r wle ES E Ha'xzow, 7 (cbharmue, French; harcke, German, a 3. Ru neſs to the touch, ; by, | 
(ood mp pun ww — ſo that eq ion, rake, ] A frame of timbers croſſing each other, and «!/®neſeand ruggedneſs of bodies is unpleaſant to de ac nun ä 
The barmony of things, | JL fetwith teeth, drawn over ſowed ground to break the 4. Crabbednefs; moroſeneſs ; viſhneſſ. 0 
Ai well ag that of ſounds, from diſcord ſprings. Denham, | clods, and throw the earth over the ſeed, | Thy tender hefted nature ſhal not give | 
| Sure infinite wiſdom mult accompliſh all its works with conſume | \. | The land with daily care Thee o'er to Sn, her eyes are flerce, but thing 
k "Juſt rmony, | dag oy; any oat p colicond; Cheyne, I's exercl'd, and with an iron war Dryden, | HART: 9 * not 1 © | ] A | 
* JUN proportion o ound; muſica akes harrows, en. b * N. /. 0 on. he. deer 
| 1 _ . that tun'a Tio (mal Soros, ths ae de ofthe ride, ares 228 1 3 
ymphonious, of ten thouſan arps that tun , t right up and down, . 5 orlimer; That inſtant waz I turn · d into a 4, 
Hat i ng ea made up of differen ound gd | 7 H THROW: rt bn wy the noun, Leer es cine, like fell and cruel hounds, 
, , 1. Jo cover with en the harrow; er urſue me. | lo, 
0 fone? IOW Friend, - Gu by ſome manner of means, : The deer . 0 
3. Concord ; corretpondent ſentiment, Not only thy peaſon, but alſo thy beans, Tuffer, And fearful harts do wander every where ; , 
Horny is el in weddod pale! „% * To break with the harrow, e | i ü 
wy P ' lon, Can't thou bind the unicorn with his band in the furrow? or will | fla'kT$HOR Ne nfo 35 
ore grateful than harmonious founds to th! ear, Mi h Harbor ii h into ut 
I go ſooner in my heart divin'd, 2 barrow the 17 * 8 many Forms, What is uſed Pong * ddt e 
yd pe uno Ar pc mg Bhi ſweet! Milton, low Rome, and barrow Italy, Shakeſpeare, | male _ . fall off every year. This ſpecies i; te (hs 
FIA'RNESS. „ % [harneir, Fr, ſuppoſed from fe, or | 3+ To tear up; to rip vp: the true hart fel. 4%, that the medivinal Large els bus 
| wn 4. 1 0 , . PPv l | I coul a tale unfol „ Whoſe lighteſt word ' true art or { ag. The ſalt of bar(born is a grelt fuderibc, u 
hiern, Runick ; Siairn, Welth and Erſe iron. Would barrow up thy foul, freeze thy young blood, me fpirit has all the virtues of volatile alkalies! it i uſed ty brag In 
1. Armour; defenſive furniture of war, Somewhat an. Make thy two eyes, like itars, ftart fi- their ſpheres, Shep. er ge _ 3 by its pungeney; holding it lad the wh, | * 
tiquated, | Imagine you behold me bound ang ſcourg'd, Pouring Gown r of it in water, 0 Hal 
A goodly lenight, all dref'd in hayw/1 meet, 0/2, 486d muſcles barrow'd up with whips laſs of the elbe, unit volatite Ala tre abril yak | 
That from his head no place appeared to his feet, Spenſer, Or hear me groaning on the rending rack, Rowe, ; won receiver, whilſt the ſpirits of Vipers and ns 1. 
Sg 1 1 ike to right, 824% 3 Ls, pillage; to ſtrip; to lay waſte, See Hark, . 
e dot dn With 6arne/t. Upeare, whic | 


Bacon. Ro m— 2 2 1 the 2 of old walls and buidap, 
, a zh: a where they are m . e are very few of then iy 
Their r all with gold and pearl. ; Shaled, 5 5 en Gb with incurſions. From henginn, 2 ; 41 , 3 . mY wy 
Fre: from Meir ane e , flow'ry ground. Drydes. And he that berrow'd hell with hea ſtowre, ene N ee 70 b 
To Ha'anua, . a, [from the noun, The taulty ſouls from thence brought to hl . Ha'zTworr, 1. . (tordylinam, Latin. ] An unbelltno 
1. To dreſs in armour, | Moſt glorious Lord of life, that on this day phe Al. 
He way Sarneft light, and to the field goes he, Shakeſþ, Did'ſt make thy triumph over death and fin; IH RVEST. *. J. Hhenperr, Saxon.] 
ll tity years, 75 din rugged iteel, And having harrow'd hell, digit dring away 1. The ſeaſon o reaping and thering the com, 
To Fog way 8 Nals Winter » blall. Rowe, Captivity thence captive, us to win, Spenſer, As itebbs, the 4 
2, 10 fix ogg , = wn ON = I | | 6. To diſturb; to put into commotion. [This ſhould Upon the ſlime and ooze ſcatters his gin, 
All ready burm fed tor — , Sperſer, rather be written harry, harer, French, ] W e, , a 271 
Uarne/i the horſes, and get up the horſemen, and Fs of forth __ _ : 2 wank er _ wonder, 22 : The rve, wor > Bb ers aq in N N 
with your hamlets. | „ lvl. 4. mas d ood, Harro w in grief and care, Milton, | 2+ e corn ripened, gathered and inne 
When 1 plow my ground, my horſe is barnefed i chal 5 Halxxow. interj, An exclamation of ſudden diſtreſs, From Irelaud come I with my ftrength, 
my plough, 41 Origin of Mankind. Now out of uſe, | And reap the harveft which that raſcal ſow d. Shaken 
To the bar fel yoke f Harrow now out and weal away, he cried z When the father is too fondly kind, 
They lend thelr houlder, and begin their toil, Thomſ\n, What diſmal day hath ſent this curſed light, Such ſeed he ſows, ſuch harveſt thall he find, * 
FLARP, ./ (heapp, Saxon ; Ke, French, It is uſed To (ee my lord fo deadly damnily'd 2 Spenſer, | 3» Lhe out od labour, 
| tough vol Teutonick and Roman dialects, and 1 * % [from harrow.] 121 abour makes the d dun exty Dy 
1as been long in uſe, 1. He who harrows, 
N d plardat %, Barbary harpi, Ven. Fort.] 2. A kind of hawk, \ N , fa 
4 Alvre; an inſtrument Qtr 0 Ha'rgy, 4% . barer, French, at. by ſong 3 wo reapers ſing at the feaſt mik 
ruck with the finger, 1. To teaze; to hare; to ruffle, "mg, 2nned the harveſt, 3 
ge Taze; ; our hay it is mow'd and your corn is reap'd; 
1 e Wee _— Fe wreck | * muſt not oy my former ſharpneſs ill. 5 
1 n e cay , t 
Through the ſweet mulick which his barp did make, i 


Allur'4 a dolphin him 
"They wach'd their 


Spenſer, 2. In Scotland it fi ihes t 
len 4%, and hymai prals“ 5 iger de ro 
Cod and bs we Ten and hymning prais'g Mitten, ene harried @ 19%, that is, he took the young away : 
Nor wanted tuneful Aarp, nor vocat quirez ' 


The mutes ſung, Apollo touch's the lyre, 


N 2. A conſlellation. 


me\ that is L « \, At barveft.bome, and on the ſhearing- day, 
Du. robbed me of my goods, and turned me out of doom.“ n — — 7 1 — — i 
See 7. 5 ' | . e re, 
Next (hines the hard, and through the liquid ſkies H Hoek bt 1 Ak. G , f a His Freu a Bo. wing, * rogue's co 
The (hell as lighten, Hl begins to rite; ms. hs 1 eke, erman, Hlianer. ] and there's m barveſt.bome, $ 4p. Merry Wine M 
"Vhin when Wert Orpheus truck to lilt'ning rocks 1. Auſtere; roughly ſour, 1 8 Ha! : n ee t the hanel. 
He ſenles gaye, and ears to wither'd oaks, Oreed, Our nature here is not unlike our wine; 4 * » #. /. The head reaper a 
To Han, wm, [barper, French, from the noun ] Feel, when old, continue britk and fine: To call en hs bene fe def penny or e "of 
1. To play on the harp, g Do age's gravity may ſeem levere, „ call on his fellows the better to do, ho works 
: | teard the vice of harpers barping with theie harps, Rev $ — Term wg wer yo ought t'appear, . Denham, | HA RVESTER, 1. . (from harveſt.) One w 
Things without lite giving found, whether \pe or harp, W eat nent py ſalt, N che epithets wy have the harveſt, about u 
they give a diitintion in the founds, how hah it de known what The lame defect of heat which, ee 0 Fe HaAvArMax. 1. . [Zarveft and man.] A 
I» piped oy Ape # it Gr] ma contribute to th hneſs of Gur 1," Seneſs to our | harveſt 8 5 
Vhe helmed cherubim, { th % Gul gaz of our \anguages which bears ſome i , to mow 
And ſnonled feraphim, * ogy 1 e % fruit of colder countries. Swift, .— to de that's taſk'd to Shaleſp 
Are feen in glit'ring ranks with wings difplay'd, 7+ Rough to the ear, Has we w mince; to 
th t in loud and folemn quire, name unmyuſical to Volſelan ears, To Hasn, D. *. [hacher, French, ] To a 
With ce rellive notes to heav'n's new. born heit. Mittan, And 4urÞ in ſound to thine, Shalgfdeare, into ſmall pieces and mingle, 
You &v'p a little oo much upon one firing. Collier, 1 Age might, what nature never gives the young, | He rais*d his arm 
q 3. To touch any paſtion, as the harper touches a ftring : u tts hie the ſmoothneſs of thy native trngue; 1 Above his head, and rain'd a flarm 
to dwell 5 cel | $; ut lalite needs nat that, and wit will mine Of blows ſo terrible and thick, | 
0 awell on 8 1 U : h; | x dough the hb cadence of a line, Dryden. As if he meant to haſb her quick, riety, 4 
Harp not Bd bantth reaſon * pronunciation 6.1/4, 0nants made their 'puUliug tedious, venues... ee pigs x phe ene artery 
For inequality; but tet realon ferve | den, tens the =. ; 
To mat 8 [ ON . % . for ee, With a hi . Teen but hathed up in haſte ? ; _ - habit 
For thy good en, thanks; | To fervile we ha Dy Hazx, . J. This ſeems to f ify a calc 
Wee ta wit: Steh, Mackerk, [+ Crabbed; motole; periſh, 2 


ere He great man, 1 ſhould fear to drink : 
eat men ſhould drink 


l 8 nwealth laws, fo he hag | HA T-Ao VAL, . / A plant, A ſpecies of bucktian 
2. The traces of draught horſes, particularly of carriages in ſecret a delign to make uſe of them, 
of pleaſure or ſtate: of other carria 


ing of manners; and fo meaning theredy to HAAR TSToYN UR. v. /. [lingua cerving, Latin.) A plat, 
gs we ſay geer, barrow his people, did accumulate them the rather. 
Fr wilt thou ride? Thy horſes hall trapp'd 


Waduel, 
7 2 
in Scottiſh is the ſame thing. ma AT Ns . An herb. 


with bara on their throats, Shabe/p, Lcnet Sing did excel in good comme as well for collecting of . plantain, 


1 HA“AVTST-Hon Fe v. / 
#1 har Ainſworth, / 
ung with wire and commonly 


Re | Your barns will be full, and your hovels heap'd; 
That I f6 barry'd him, Shakeſpeare, 4 Come, my doys, come, 


b, plunder, or oppreſs: as, And merrily roar out barvef.bome, * 
2. The time of — harveſt. 


from death to eaſe, 


as alſo, he harried me ove of houſe and ho 


ruſhes or flaps. olete. 
Phedus, weary of Ns yeady talk, 


| 


BAT 
hath his ſteeds in low! lays 8 . 
Aud oY fa f baſla, I ick „a bundle; beet, 
LET. % afterean, haftier, French.) f The eart, 
51 4 niehts of a hog» with the windpipe, and 
lier, ** throat to it. 

hzpp, Saxon, 


71 


ith a ock. ' 
and _— and Pal go pleaſure, with haſps to them. 
Hare 


7 Hast. v. | 2 
haſp- haſeck, German. inner. 

Haenge 4 men kneel at church. 
A dbick i pariſhioners very irregular; and in order to make 


He found and join in the reſp nſes, he gave every one gf ow s 


it is applied to any thing made of ruſhes 
which a perſon may fit: it is therefore 
haſſock an haſt are the ſame. 


1 


Fabliſhed 


whence in ſome provinces 


[from the noun.] To ſhut with a 


on 
pro ble that 


ſecond perſon ſingular of have. 
HAsr. 5 * hafte, French; hagfte, Dutch. ] 
Nasr. k ; nimbleneſs; precipitation. 
1. Hurt); Spare him, 2 PEI 
wilt not, can'lt not ſpare 
Put Ae time to hear. .  Craſbaw. 
1005 lines reſorm'd, and nat compos din haſte, 
hd like marble, would like marble laſt; 
ou the preſent, ſo the laſt age writz : 
But a8 d Fn like negligence and wit. Waller. 
in w_ bafte as Lam, I cannot forbear giving an example, Dryd. 
un 1 wretched father running to their aid | 
Wh plow baſte, but yain, they next invade, Dryden, 
. emence. 
2. auer all men are liars, P/alms, 
'f Hare, v. 1. [hafter, French; haſten, Dutch. ] 
1. bo make baſe; to be in a hurry; to be buſy; to be 
N baſtened from being a paſtor to follow thee. Jer. 
To move with ſwiftneſs; eagerneſs; or hurry. 
A is Cinba, 1 do know him by his gait; ; 
He isa friend, Cinnay where haſte you ſo? Shakeſpeare. | 
They were troubled and d away, | Yalms, 
* oe things are paſſed away like a ſhadow, and as a Fan. 
1 n to pay his tribute to the ſea, 
Like mortal life to meet eternity. ; Denham. 
Theſe rites perform'd, the prince, without delay, 
Haftes to the nether world, his deſtin'd way. Dryden. 
1 diſtant Sparta, and the 8 waſte 
Of fandy Pyle, the royal yout ſhall baffe. Pope, 
Soon as the ſun awakes, the ſprightly court 
Leave their repoſe, and hafen to the ſport. Prior. 
7. Hr. J v. 4. To puſh forward; to urge on; to 
7 Ha'sTEN. precipitate; to drive a ſwifter pace, 
Let i be fo baſed, that ſupper be ready at the 2 . five bo 
the clock. 5 ; ” are. 
hopes of ſuccour from your arms are paſt 3 
Tein - now, you muſt our ruin Ale. * Dryden. 
Fach ſees his lamp with diff'rent luſtre crown'd z 
Each knows his courſe with diffrent periods bound ; 
And in his paſſage through the liquid ſpace, 
Nor ba fert, nor retards his neighbour's race. Prior. 


Il\;rexts. u. / [from haſten.) One that haſtens or 


hurries. 
HasriLY, adv. [from bets.) f | 
1. In a hurry; eat nimbly; quickly. 
0 


A voice that called loud and clear, 24 
Come hither, hither, O come haſtily / Spenſer, 
\f your grace incline that we thould live, 
You muſt not fir, too haſtily forgive. Waller, 
The next to danger, hot purſu'd by fate, | 
; Half cloth'd, half naked, bafify retires Dryden. 
2, Rally; pecipiately. Cs 
Without conſidering conſequences, we haſtily engaged in a war 
which hath coſt us ixty millions. | Swift, 


ift 
p Paflionately ; with vehemence, 
| Ha'sr1vuss. m /. [from haſty. | 


1. Haſte; ſpeed, 
2, Hurry; precipitation. 3 2 
A fellow being out of breath, or ſeeming to be for haſte, with 
humble ha/line/s told Baſilius. Sidney. 
© The turns of his verſe, his breakings, his propriety, his numbers, 
and his gravity, 1 have as far imitated as the poverty of oyr language, 
and the haftineſs of my performance, would allow. Dryden, 
There is moſt juſt cauſe to fear, leſt our haſtineſs to embrace a 
thing of ſo perilous conſequence, ſhould cauſe poſterity to ſeel thoſe 
evils, Hooker. 
4. Angry teſtineſs; paſſionate vehemence. 


fasriNGs, m. /; [from hafty.] Peas that come early. 


bade large white and green haſfings are not to be ſet till the cold. 
ver, 


H a 5 Mor timer . 
rv. adj. [haſtif, Fr. from haſte; hasftig, Dutch. ] 
1, Quick; ſpeedy, 
Is this the counſel that we two have ſhar'd, 
The ſiſters vows, the hours that we have ſpent, 
When we have chid the 4a/y footed time 
For parting us! Shakeſpeare, 


2. Paſſionate; vehement. 


*. that is low to wrath is of great underſtanding; but he that is 
of ſpirit exalteth folly, roverbs. 


3. Raſh; precipitate, 
drein thou a man that is 5% in his wotds ? There is more 


hope of * fool N N ow. Proverbs. 
ra t i 
to Utter any thing bee _ e, way ry _ 
& Farly ripe. ; | 
Mean ſhall be a fading flower, and as the 54% fruit before the 


aiah, 


Hasrr-Tvobixe 1. f. A i i 
DDING, . J. A pudding made of milk and 
flower, boiled quick together; 2 4110 of oatmeal and 
ny together, | 

Sure hafty-pudding is thy chieſeſt diſh, | 
Uu loc ie, orfom Ainking Ki, Doi. 
A de K* Saxon; hatt, German.] A cover 


oo a dig as he is; and there's her thrum har, and her muffler 


Shake . 
. of mere ambition you have made i ve 
our holy hat be ſtampt on the king's coin, Shakeſp. 
* bat was like a helmet, or Spanith montero, Bacon, 
7 rainy o er his head in air appear d, | 
n with ſoft words his droopiag ſpirits cheer'd ; 
2 ! adorn'd with wings diſclos'd the god, 
wa - his hand he bore the ſicep-compelling rod. Dryden. 
b. 1. 5 . . 
my J. [hat and band.) A ſtring tied round 


They h 
round leg 6g, blue velvet, with fine flames of dien colon. ſet 


A claſp folded over a ſtaple, 


Mortimer. | 


J HATE. v. a. 


HAT 


© Room for the noble gladiator ! ſee | ; 
„His coat and barhand ew his quali 
HalrcAsx. 1. J. [hat and caſe, 


I might mention a hatcaſe, which | would not exchange fo 
vers in Great Britain, PE a ; 


| Dryden. 
4 flight box for a hat. 


"HAY 
Ha'tsr vt. adj. [hate and full] 
1. That which cauſes abhorrence ; 


deteſtable. 
My name's Macbeth. 


odious; abominable; 
all the | 


Addiſon. dw | 1 
7 . : — The.devil himſelf could not | | 
N ICH. v. a. {hecken, German, as Shizner thinks, 12 — E title * 
from heghen, eghen, egg, Saxon. ] . There is no vice more to God and man than ingratitude, 
1. —— produce young from eggs by the warmth of in- Libs Ks FTacbam. 
cubation. i a is commands | 
| ; a 1 Who hates me, and hath hither thruſt me down, 
And hate * — L Nail To ſit in Stefi office here confin'd, ; 
The tepid caves, and fens and ſhores, — 3 — aa. born? Milton. 
helr brood as numeroms dane from th e that foon Of hateful ſteps ; I muſt be viewleſs now, Milton 
Their th own 4 e y Milton But mbriel, hateful gnome ! fordears not fo ; ; 
2, To quicken the egg by incubation. 5 : He breaks the phial whence the ſorrows Bom. Pope. 
| When they have laid ſuch a number of eggs as they can conveniently a Tha t which feels abhorrence ; abhorrent ; deteſting ; 
cover and hatch, they give over, and begin to fit. Ri. malignant; malevolent. bo 
* 5 batch their eggs, and tend the birth, till it is 8 ö 1 8 ee hs 
iflelt, | | iſon, o more to try the of the feld: 
3. To produce by precedent action. | 8 than * to view with hateful eyes 
Which thing they very well know, and, I doubt not, will eaſil an 


is not heard. 
4. To form by meditation; to contrive. 


ond ur. 


or graving. 


Who firſt ſhall wound, through others arms, his blood appear 


ing freſh, 
Shall win this ſword, ſilver'd and hatchr. 

Such as Agamemnon and the hand of Greece 
Should hold up high in braſs ; and ſuch again 
As venerable Neſtor, batch'd in ſilver, 


On which heav'n rides, knit all the Grecian ears 

To his experienced tongue 
Thaſe tender hairs, and 
make a kind of 
the ſight, | 


To HATCH. v. 2. | 
1. To be in a ſtate of growing quick. 


confeſs; who live to their great both toil and griet, where the blaſ! 
eee of Ariansare renewed by them; who, to batch their hereſy, 
ave choſen thoſe churches as fitteſt neſts, where Athanaſius's creed 


Hooker. 


He was a man harmleſs and faithful, and one who never hatched 
| any hopes prejudicial to the king, but always intended his ſafety and 


Hay 


5. [From hacher, to eut.] To ſhade by lines in drawing 


Chapman, 


Should with a bond of air, ſtrong as the axle-tree ' 


ngue. Shakeſpeare. | 

thole hatching ſtrokes of the pencil, which 

minced meat in painting, are never able to deceive 
| Dryden. 


He obſerved circumſtances in eggs, whilſt they were batching, 


Ha'rervLLY. adv. from hateful.) | 
1. Odiouſly; abominably. 
2. Malignantly ; maliciouſly. 

All their hearts ſtood hatefully appald 


way bp. Chapman. 
They ſhall deal with thee Batefully, take away all thy labour, and 
leave thee naked and bare. Ezek. xiii. 29. 


Ha'rzruLNEss, . / [from hateful.) Odiouſneſs. 


ward, 


Ha'rTzr. »./. [from hare,] One that hates; an ab- 
horrer ; a deteſter. | | 
1 of her underſtood of that moſt noble conſtancy, which whoſoever 


loves not, ſhews himſelf to be a 

in the — of mankind. 
e hilſt he ſtood up and ſpoke, 
He was my maſter, and 1 wore my liſe 

To ſpend upon his haters, 285 


An enemy to God, and a hater of all good. 


hater.of virtue, and unworthy to live 
Sidney. 


Shakeſpeare. 
Arown. 


ey never wanted fo much knowledge as to inform and convince 
them of the unlawfulneſs of a man's being a murderer, an bunter of 


Cad, and a covenant-breaker, | | Sou. 
Ha“ rx ED. . /. [ſrom bate.] Hate; ill-will ; malignity ; 
malevolence; diſlike j abhorrence; deteſtation; abo- 
mination ; the paſſion contrary to love. 


Hatred is the thought of the pain which any thing preſent: or abs 
Locke, 


b q ſent is apt to produce in us. 
which varied. Boyle, ; 
2. Jo be in a ſtate of advance towards effect. ni 1 ane Shakeſpeare. 
Harch. . / [from the verb.] Hatred is the paſſion of defiance, and there is a kind of averſation 
| FAS A brood EXC uded from the egg · 5 | es yy eng one A. N Pony _ if there ow 
2. The act of excluſion from the egg. a nine vey wigs gory Pier Paw cfg Abo 
z. Diſcloſure j di ſcovery. | h odious, it would have ated within the compaſs of its proper * 
Something's in his ſoul, | Hatreds are often begotten from flight and almoſt innocent oc- 
O'er which his melancholy fits on brood : caſions, and quarrels _ ated in the * E hs. 
And, I do doubt, the batch and the diſcloſe Retain no malice nor hatred againſt any: be ready to do them all 
Will be ſome way Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. | the kindneſs you are able, Wake. 
4. [Hzca, Saxon; hecke, Dutch, a bolt.] A half door; a| 


as a hatch is part of a door cut in two. 
Something about, a little from the right, 
In at the window, or elſe o'er the hatch. 


The mariners all under batches ſtow'd. 


Yr with opening over it: perhaps from hacher, to cut, 


. | Shakeſpeare. 
5. In the plural.] The doors or openings by which they 


Shakeſd. Tempept. 


She is a Preſbyterian of the moſt rank and virulent kind, and con- 
ſequently has an inveterate hatred to the church, ö 
Hatred has in it the guilt of murder, and luſt the 


| Swift, 
| guilt of adultery. 
| | 1 | Sherlock. 
To Har TER. v. a, [Perhaps corrupted from Barter.] 
To haraſs; to weary ; to wear out with fatigue. 


deſcend from one deck or floor of a ſhip to another. He's hatter'd out with penance. | Dp den. 
To the king's hip, inviſible as thou art, . Ha'TTER, 1. . [from bat.] A maker of hats, 
There ſhalt thou find the mariner's aſleep | A batter ſells dozen of hats for five ſhillings a- piece. Swift. 
Under the Hateber. | '  * "Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt, | HA'TTock, . . [atteck, ag, A ſhock of corn. Dic. 
There ſhe's hid ; | Hava ERR. . /. [ban 


berg, old French.) A coat of 
mail ; a breaſt-plate. 


So (eas, impell'd by windz with added pow'r | a 
e Aſſault the dale, and o'r the hatches 4 8 Dryden, Wade * 4 ſore, 
Born Baer wp ry ac e : And pierced to the ſkin, Falry Queen, 
3 _ 6p wy a on —_ Hauberks aud helms are hew'd with my a wound; 
or-ſhelter there the trembling ſha nt : : 1 
And ſkipp'd and ſkulk'd, and under hatebes went. Dryden, | The mighty mace with ſuch hatte deſcend, 


poverty, or depreſſion. 


6. To be under HarchREs. To be in a ſtate of ignominy, 


They break the bones, and make the ſolid armour bend, D | ens 
To HAVE. v. 4. in the preſent I have, thou . haſt, he 


_ 2 25 hath; we, ye, they have; pret. and part. paſl. hag. 
edi in Egypt, 2nd then the poor fatherhood waynnder dag. Lale, Gothick ; pabban, Saxon 3 bebben, Dutch ; 
. 5 | Locke, | voir, French; aver, Ital. ] | = 
7. Hatchet, Floodgates. Ainſworth, | 1. Not to be without, - | 

„ HA'TCHEL, v. a. [hachelen, German.] To beat have brought him before you, that after examination had, 1 

flax ſo as to ſeparate the fibrous from the brittle * might Deve ſomething to write. | : Aeris xxv. 26 
The aſbeſtos mentioned by Kircher, in his deſcription of China, | ** o carry; to wear, . 

ut into water, moulders like clay, and is a fibrous ſmall excreſcence, Upon the maſt they ſaw a young man, who fat as on horſeback, 
fike hairs growing upon the ſtones ; and far the barche/ling, ſpinning, having nothing upon him. 12 85 Sidney. 
and weaving it, he refers to his mundus ſubterranens, 1 3. To make uſe of. 
Ha'rCHEL. . /. [from the verb ; hachel, German.] The 1 have no Leite to my prieſt, Fudger, 
inſtrument with which flax is beaten, _ 4+ Jo poſſeſs, "27% | 
Ha'rcaeitn. 2. / [from hatchel.] A beater of flax. | | Me, that * much dad nothing over, and „ 
HA'TCHET. . / [hache, hachetee, French; aſcie, Latin.] a Rs" Zan 


A ſmall axe. 
His harmful Hatchet he hent in his hand, 


The hatchet is to hew the irregularities of ſtuff, Moxon. 


5. To obtain; to enjoy; to poſſeſs. | 
Now; O Father, glorify me with thine own ſelf, with the glory 
which I had with thee before the world was. Fobn, xvil. 8. 


6. To take; to receive. 


And to the field he renten. Cpenſer, A ſecret happineſs in Petronius is called exrfoſa felicitas, and 
YO TO SIO een Fob Aon rey 7 which I ſuppoſe bo had from the felicitar anders of Hot _ Dryden, 
Nails, hammers, hatchets ſharp, and halters ttrong. Craſbaw. | 7* To be in any ſtate ; to be attended with or united to 


Tyrrheus, the foſter-fathewof the beaſt, 

Then clench'd a batrher in his horny ſiſt. 
Our countryman preſented him with a curious 
him whether it had a good edge; tricd it upon the donor, 


as might be hewn out of a block by a hatchet, 
An ape his own dear image will embrace: 
An ugly beau adores a hatchet-face, 


over a door at a funeral. 
His means of death, his obſcure funeral, 
No trophy, ſword, nor hatchment o'er his bones, 


den, 
hatchet, E 
Addi on, 
Ha'rcyrT-FACE. mf. An ugly face; ſuch, I ſuppoſe, 


Dryden, 


See ATCHIEVEMBNT.] Armorial eſcutcheon placed 


as accident or concomitant. 
Have I need of madmen; that ye have brought this fellow? 


1 Sam. XXI. 1 5. 
That done, go and cart it, and have it away. Tuer. 
9. To procure ; to find. 
I would have any one name to me that tongue, that one can ſpeak 
as he ſhould do, by the rules of grammar. te. 
to. Not to e, not to omit. 
1 cannot ſpeak ; if my heart be not ready to burſt! Well, ſweet 
Jack, have a care of thyſelf, Shakeſp, Henry IV. 
Your plea is good ; but till ITay beware: 
Laws are explain d by men; ſo bave a care. Pope. 


8. To put; to take, 


a . 11. To hold; to regard. 
ot to by aol I On Shakeſpeare Of the maid ſervants all I be had in honour, 2 Sam, 
-H MMOs a: a ; The proud Save had me greatly in deriſion. ' Pſalms, 


or through the es. 
hor; to abominate; to regard with the paſſion 
trary to love. 

You are, I think, aſſur'd I love you not. 


60 8 and avay.] The way over 
ate | 
[Pavian, Saxon.] To deteſt; to ab- 


12. To maintain; to hold opinion. 
Sometimes they will Sve them to be natural heat, whereas ſome 
of them are crude and cold ; and ſometimes they will 5ave them to be 
the qualities of the tangible parts, whereas they are things by them. 


ſelves. ; Bacon. 
13. To contain. 


con- 


— Your majeſty hath no juſt cauſe to hate me, Shakeſpeare. You have of theſe pedlars that ve more in em than you'd think, 
Do all men kill the thing they do not love ? ſter. TO Shakeſpeare, 
— Hates any man the thing he would not kill? 1 will never truſt a man again for keeping his ſword clean ; nor be- 
Every offence is not a hate at firſt, Shakeſpeare, | lieve he can have every thing in him by wearing his apparel neatly, 
Thoſe old inhabitants of thy holy land thou 4e for doing moſt : . Shaleſpeare, 
odious works. 8 Wiſd. xii. 4. 14. To require; to claim, 
But whatſoever our jarring fortunes prove, V hat would theſe madmen have? 
Though our lords hate, methinks we two may love. Dryden, Firſt they would bribe us without pence, 
Harz. . J [abe, Saxon.] Malignity ; deteſtation ; Deceive us without common ſenſe, | 
the contrary to love, And without pow'r enſlave. Dryden, 


Speak then to me, who neither beg nor fear 
Your favours nor your hate. 


Shake 
Hate to Mezentius, arm'd five hundred more. 


Nauſicaa teaches, that the afflicted are not always the objects of 


divine hate. Broome's Notes on the 


af 


15. To be a huſband or wife to another, 


If 1 had been married to for all he was in woman , 
would not have bad him. ts 2 5 wake. 


16. To be engaged, as in a taſk or employment. 


are, 
ryden, 


Uo. 


If we maintainthings that are eſtabliſhed, we ave witrive with a 


HAV 


number of heavy prejudlees, deiply rooted in the hearts of 0 | 
The Spanlard's captain never bath to meddle with his ſoldiers pay · 


e Spenſer on Ireland. 
Of the evils which hindered' the peace and good ordering of that 


| ich had in 

_= the inconvenience of the laws was the * 7 4 . 

have to del with their neighbours, their wives, their cht 

Ma their prelates or ele, 4 their merchants, _ _ 

common, | | | 

17. Towiſh; to defire ; ina lax ſenſe. . | 
I had rather be a , in the houſe of iny God, than - fs 
ickedneſs, alan. 

n — 7 — — man diſcouraged with that kind of life or ſeries of | 
ations, in which the choice of others, or his own ee may 

. engaged him. en. 

18, To buy. 

Ilchele viſe were rated only by art and artfulneſs, we or ous 

them much 2 N 

19. It ismoſt uſed in Engliſh, as in other yp #74 an 

nſes 


uages, as an auxiliary verb to make the tenſes ; have, 


„ aud hath, or 3 preterperſect; and bad, and 
1 the preterpluperſect. 
It there fy been — 8 3 them to have W 
tlon, they had gone together e ears, . 
* ed — — of = — geniuſes this age f pr _ 
who had been trained up in all the polite ſtudies of antiqu ta — 
me, upon his being obliged to ſearch into records, that he at * 
un [ncredible Fates in it. us * 
1 bave not here conſidered cuſtom as it makes things eaſy, but as it 
renders them delightful z and though others made = ſame 
refle&tions, It is poſſible they may not Save drawn thoſe _— it, 


ddiſon, 


That atlmirable rot which Pythagoras is ſaid to have given to 
ch t 


his diſciples, and w hat philoſopher muſt have drawn from the 
obſervation | bawe — upon. v 
The gods bave placed labour before virtue. Addiſon. 
This obſervation we 4awve made on man. Addiſon. 


Rvil ſpirits have contrated in the body habits of Luſt and ſenſuality, | 
malice, and revenge» Addiſon. | 
There torments have already taken root in them, Addiſon, 
"That excellent author hes ſhewn how every particular cuſtom and 
habit of virtue will, in its own nature, produce the heaven, or a ſtate 
ol happineſs, in him who ſhall hereafter practice it, Addiſon, 
20, AVI at, or dub, is an expreſſion denoting reſo- 
lution to make ſome attempt. 'They ſeem to be 1m- 
perative expreſſions ; Have thir at you; let this reach you, 
or take this ; have with you ; take this with you, but 
this will not explain have at it, or have at him, which 
muſt be conſidered as mere elliptical ; as, we will 
have a trial at it, or at him. 
He that will caper with me for a thouſand marks, let him lend me 
the money, and have at him. Shakſepeare, 
1 can bear my part z tie my occupation: have at it with you 
| Shakeſpeare. 
I never was out at a mad frolick, though this is the maddeſt I ever 
undertook 1 have with you, lady mine I take you at your word, 


HAVEN. . 1 buen, Dutch; bavre, French, ] 


1. A port; a ur; a ſtation for ſhips, 
Love was threatened and promiſed to him, and his couſin, as 
both the tempeſt and haven of their beſt years, Sldney, 
Order for ſew is given : 
They have put forth the Sen. Shakeſpeare. 
After an hour and a half ſailing we entered into a good e, be- 
Ing the port of a fair un / Bacon, 
| The queen beheld, as ſoon as day appear'd, 
The havy under (all, the haven clear'd, Denbam, 
We may be ſhipwreck'd by her breath : 
Love, favour'd once with that ſweet gale, 
Doubles his haſte, and fills his fail, | 
"Till he arrive, where ſhe mult prove - 
"The haven, or the rock of love, Waller. 


2. A ſhelter ; an aſylum, 
All places, that the eye of heaven viſits, 
Are tv a wile man ports and happy S. S$hakeſdeare, 
Ha'vinun. . / [from haven. An overſeer of a port. 
*Thele earls and dukes appointed their ſpecial officers, as receiver, 


bavener, and cultomer, Carew, 
Ha'vir. J. [from have,) Poſſeſſor; holder. 
Valout is the chietelt virtue, and 
Mott dignittes the baver, Shakeſpeare, 


Haven is a common word in the northern counties for 
Oats 3 us, lter bread for oaten bread ; perhaps pro- 
perly aver, from avena, Latin, 

When you would anneal, take a blue ſtone, ſuch as they make 
haver of oat cakes upon, and lay it upon the crols bars of iron, 


Peuc bam. 
Havent, ad). wy Freu ch.] | 
1. Havughty; infolent; proud; 
gant, olete, 
The proud inſulting queen, | 
With Clifford and the danght Northumberland, 
Have wrought the eaſy melting king, like wax, 
No lord of thine, thou Jung ö infulting man; 


contemptuous ; arro- 


Shakeſpea ye, 


Nor no man's lord, Shateſpeare, 
2, High ; proudly magnanimous, 
His wy N, 
Defir'd of foreign foemen to be known, 
And far abroad for ſtrange adventures ſought. Spenſer, 


Ha'vanrily, adv, [from Faxgbty.) Proudly; arro- 
gantly ; contemptuouſly, | 
Her heav'nly form too bawghtily he priz'd 1 
His perfon hated, and his gitts deb“. 
Hivenurinugis „. J. 
gance ; the quality of 
By the head we make known our ſupplications, our threatnings, 
our mildnels, our Cg He, our love, and our hatred, Dryden. 
HA'UGHTY, ad}, [Aewtaine, French, | 
1, Proud; lofty ; infolent; arrogant; contemptuous, 
His wite, being a woman dt a Aanghty and imperious nature, and 
of a wit ſuperior to hiv, quickly refeated the dilrelpect the received 
him, Clarendon, 
L (hall fing of battles, blood and rage, 
And daxghty toute, that mov'd with mutual hate, 
In fighting Melde purly'd and found their tate. Dryden. 
' 


2. Proudly great. 
Our yangullh'd wills that pleaſing force obey 1 | 
Her gooduelk takes out liberty away 4 
And Senghty Britain yields t arbitrary (way, 
J. Bold ; adventurous; of high hazard, Obſolete, 
| Who now (hall give me words and found 
Vqual unte this bang ty enterprize) 
Ur whe tall lend me wings, wits which from ground 
My lowly verſe may lboftily avife? Fairy Nees. 
Ha'vixe, . 4. | from w.] 
1. Polleſſion; eſtate ; fortune. n 
My tr e not much; 
In make diviſien of my profent with vou: 
Hull, there's halt my cotfer. 


1. The att or tate of polleſling. 
Of the one tide wa aloe the 0 which the 
they wanted 1 of the other tide, the rſt fri r Sidney. 
Thou art wot for the kalten of thete thmes, 


Dryden, 
fro hanghty.] Pride; arro- 
ing haughty. 


Prior, 


St ateſpeare, 


„Behaviour; regularity. : 
s Scottiſh dialed. It may polidiy be the meaning here. 
of no having : he ke | 
prince and Poinz: he is of too high a region; he knows too much. 


HAV 


And having that,' do choak 
Even with the having. 


The gentleman is 


Ha'viovs. v. J. [for behaviour.) Conduct; manners. 


Not uſed. 


plied to things, implies 


pronunciation in hax 
Haul d thither 


Some the wheels 
With cables 5% along th' 


Romps-l 
Is Baud n allant 


Thomſon. 
Haul. 3. J. [from the verb.] Pull; violence in drag- 


gin 


Dutch and 
To mow up their due 


Having ſtripped 
pick the hops, ſtack them up. 


Italian, ] 


1. The thigh ; the hind hip. 


Hail, groom} didſt thou 
To make a man able to teach 
and war, 


2. The rear; the hind part. 
Thou art a Summer bird, 
Which ever in the bawnch of Winter fings * 


The liſting up of day, 


1, 'To frequent; to 


{tir but come to his cars, 


Her ſacred ſhades. 


unwelcome. 


To Havnr. V. th 
quently, 
I've charged 


here they moſt breed 
The air is delicate, 


1. Place in whi 
W. let tolls, nets, gins, 
their own bawnts and walks. 


A god might gaze 
Joy touch'd the 


—_— 


The haunt 
bring your family to beggary. 


is often foun 


conceits of Ariſtophanes, 


Having been never vſed to 
make no ſpare of any thing, 
meet with, 


r works | 


med, as carried rocks of a 
three miles into the fea, 

If it had either aiv or fuel, 
any hiſtory mentions. 


ragement to ſlaughter, 


Where none will (went but for promotion g 


$ 


This is 


Their ill Saviour garres men miſſay | 
Both of their doctrines and their ſay. Spenſer, 
To Haul. v. 4. [haler, French, to draw.] To pull; 
to draw; to drag by violence. A word which, ap- 


awk wardneſs or rudeneſs. 


emplified in hale ; eee is regarded in Hale, and 


Thy Dol, and Helen of thy noble thoughts,. 
Is in baſe durance and contagious priſon, _ 


'The youth with ſongs and rhimes, 
Some dance, ſome hau/ the rope. 


And faſten to the horſes feet; the reſt 


mechanick dirty hands, Shakeſpeare. 
Denham. 

pare, 
unwieldy beaſt. en. 


In his grandeur he naturally chuſes to 4aw/ up others aſter him 


whoſe accompliſhments moſt reſemble his own, | Swift, 
Thither they bent, and hau/'d their ſhips to land; 
The crooked Keel divides the yellow ſand. Pope. 


oving miſs 


K The leap, the ſlap, the hau/. 
Hau. u. /. [or hame, or halm; pealm, Saxon; halm, 
aniſh.] Straw. FELT 

In champion countrie a ones they take 


The hbawme is the ſtraw of the wheat or the rie, 
Which once being reaped, they mow by and by. 
4 the baum or binds from 


HAvuNCH. . /. [hancke, D 


Whoſe right Sawneh earſt "ny ſtedtaſt arrow ftrake? Spenſer. 


and to reſt on his bawncbes, is of uſe to a gentleman both in peace 


To HAU NT. v. 4. hanter, French, ] 


much about any place or perſon. 
A man who for his hoſpitality is fo much 


Now we being brought known unto her, after once we were ac- 
uainted, and acquainted we were 
continually almoſt Sawnted us, 

I do haunt thee in the battle thus, 
Becauſe ſome tell me that thou art a king, 
She this dangerous foreſt bawnts, | 

And in fad W * her complaints. 


now 
Secur d like to heav'n, a ſeat where 
Or wander with delight, and love to havnt 


Celeſtial Venus hawnts Idalia's groves z 
Diana Cynthus, Ceres Hybla loves, 


Pope. 
2, It is uſed frequently in an ill ſenſe of one that comes 


You wrong me, fir, thus fill to Bu my houſe z 
I told you, fir, my daughter is diſpos'd of, 
Oh, could I ſee my country-ſeat | 
There leaning near a gentle brook, 
Sleep, or peruſe ſome ancient book ; 
And there in ſweet oblivion drown 
Thoſe cares that Baumt the court and town, 
3+ It is eminently uſed of apparitions or ſpectres that 
appear in a particular place. | | 
Foul ſpirits Haun my neg place, 
And Pry viſions break my ſſeep by night. 
All theſe the woes of Oedipus have known, 
Your fates, your furies, and your Sawnted town. 


To be 


thee not to bannt about my doors: 
In honeſt plaigneſs thou haſt heard me ſay, 
| W not ſor thee. 


Haunr. x. /. [from the verb.] 


one is frequently found. 
2 wth der books 


| To me pertains not, ſhe replies, 
To know or care where Cupid flies; 
What are his bazorts, or which his way, 
Where he would dwell, or whither ru 
A ſcene where, if a god ſhould caſt 
and wonder with delight 
meſlenger of heav'n ; he ftay'd 
ntranc'd, and all the bliſsful Aarne ſurvey d. 
2. Habit of being in a certain place. 


u have got about the courty will one day or another 


Ha'unTER, . {+ [from hawrt.] Frequenter; one that 

in any place. 

The ancient Grecians were an ingenious 
vulgar fort, ſuch as were bawaters of theatres, 


O goddeſs, banter of the woodland 
Queen of the nether ſkies ! Ss 


Ha'vock, «. % [hafog, Welſh, Geraflation.} 
wide and general devaſtation ; mercileſs de 


but ect a 


Saul made oel of the church, 
Ye gods! what weed does ambition make 


Among your 
The Rabbins, to expreſs the great Sawvock which has 
of the Jews, tell us, that there were fuch torrents of holy blood 
hundred yards 


Ha'vock. inter}, [from the noun.] A word of _ 


Why Rand theſe royal fronts amazed thus ? 
bavert, kings! Shakeſpeare 
Att by his fide er UII 
Cries davoct! and lets toote the dogs of war, Shakeſpeare, 


their ſervice up, 
Shakeſp, As you like it, 
ſill retained in the 


ept company with the wild 
Shakeſpeare. 


violence; and, to perſons, 
This word is liberally ex- 


| 


robuſt. 


Thomſon, 


to brew and to bake: 


e poles, as you 
. 


utch ; haxche, French ; anca, 


not fee a b hind, 
is horſe to ſtop and turn quick, 


oc te. 


Shakeſp. 


ted, that no news 
Sidney. 


ſooner than ourſelves e d, 
idney. 


Shakeſp. 

W: aller . 
might dwell, 
Milton. 


Shakeſp. 
Swift. 


Fairfax. 


much about ; to appear fre- 


Shakeſp. Othello. 
and Sant, I have obſerv'd 
Sbaleſp. Macbeth, 


and birds in 
L' Eftrange. 


& ; : "Prior. 


Pope. 


Arbuthnot, 


people, of whom the 
took pleaſure in the 
Witton on Education, 


Dryden. 
Waſte ; 
ruction. 
have any thing of their own, they 
confuſion of all the 
Spenſer on Ireland, 
Ac, viii. 3. 


Addi“ Cato. 
n made 


in circumference above 
ddiſon. 


« Af, 
it muſt make a greater bavock than 
C 


Ha'uTBoY. . J/ [haut and bol. A wind inf 


Tuer. 


hs — — 2 
1 


HN 


7 HAV ock. v. a. I from the noun. ] Te. | 
"2c ; to | 


8 ; to lay waſte, | 
hatſoever they leave, the ſoldier ſp0; 
that, between both, nothing is leſt. {poileth. ang 


See, with what heat theſe dogs of hi 5 
To waſte and Lavack Sander of vol advance * 5 
Mie. 


So fair and good created! 
| for you ment, 
truſs'd him and all his apparel into an eel-ſkir ; N Wight bn 
hautboy was a manſion for him. caſe of ita 
Now give the Sautboys breath ; he comes, he ene ee 
TRAWBIIIT. 


] told John ot Gaunt he beat his own name; 


Ha'vTBoY Strawberry, 


Haw. . / bag, Saxon, 


1. The beer and ſeed of the hawthorn, 
| The feed of the bramble with kernel and bew 
Store of haws and hips portend cold Winters. Bate 


His quarrel to the hedge was, that his th 't Ne. 
did not bring forth raifins, rather than dee wh renders d 


2. An excreſcence in the eye. 
„ Ry A fag 
piece ot ground adjoining to an ſe, 
ey call It bang b 2 | Scotlay 
Pl hi 
4 of ow — 5 a os . 0 2 


=. and Magog. [P , 

0 HAW. v. u. erhaps corrapted from har, 1 ay, 

To ſpeak flowly with frequent intermiſſion N 

tation. del. 
'Tis a great way; but yet, after a little humm! 

upon't, he agreed 6 ads the. job. © aumminz and bowny 


LH. 
AWE. . þo hebe * W Iſh ; 9 "We, 
| Latin.) n » ROI Fey Saxon ; dect, 
1. A bird of prey, uſed much anciently ; 

catch other 4 Oenn'y in ſpon u. 


Do'ſt thou love hawking? Thou haſt 
Above the morning "hg Vawks will four 


8 Sha 
It can be no more ditgrace to a great lord to draw. a fl, 
than to cut his bawk's meat. oy f dal dn. 
Whence borne on liquid wing *ackin, 


The ſounding culver ſhoots; or where the 
* in the beetling cliffs, his airy bullds. 
oc 


2. [Han, Welck. An effort to force die 
JO. g Piilegn 'P le 


Jo Hawk. v. . [from hank, ] 


To fly hawks at fowls; to catch birds 
— by % 


wk : | W unto St. Alban's, 
Whereas the king and queen do mean to Baul. 
One followed ſtudy ant knowledge, and another vor! ar 
hunting, y 

He that hawks at larks and ſparrows has no lefy ſport, though 6 
much leſs conſiderable quarry, than he that flies at nobler tin, 


A falc'ner Henry is, when Emma ha ok, 
With her of tarfels and of lures he talks. Prin, 
2. To fly at; to attack on the wing, 
A faulcon tow'ring in her pride of place, 
Was by a mouſing owl 4aw#'d at and kill'd. Wet, 


Whether upward to the moon they go, 
Or dream the Winter out in caves below, 
Or hawk at flies elſewhere, concerns us not to know, 
3. [Hoch, Welſh.] To force up phlegm with a noiſe, 
Come, fit, fit, and a ſong. —Shall we clap into't runth, 
without hawking or ſpitting, or ſaying we are hoarſe, which ue 
the only prologues to a bad voice? 
She complained of a ſtinking tough phlegm which he dnt 
up in the mornings. | | Wien, 
Blood, caſt out of the throat or windpipe, is ſpit out with ü 
hawking or ſmall cough ; that out of the gums ia ſpit out without 
hawking, coughing, or vomiting, | | 
4. To ſell by proclaiming it in the ſtreets, [From had, 
German, a ſaleſman, ] | 
His works were bawk'd in every ftreet; 
But ſeldom roſe above a ſheet. | 
HAN] ᷣ D. adj, [from hawk.) Formed 
bill. 


like halt 


one unto the Perſian, a large and prominent noſe unto the Roman, 
| Brown's Vulgar brroun, 
Ha'wxeR. . / [from hock, German.] One who ſl 
his wares by proclaiming them in the ſtreet, 
I ſaw my labours, which had coſt me ſo much thought, 


about by common hawhers, which J once intended for the conb+ 
deration of the greateſt perſon, viſt 


To grace this honour'd day, the queen proc 
— er hawkers, high heroick * 5 185 
She ſummons all her ſons; an endleſs band 
Pours forth, and leayes unpeopled half the land, 
Ha'wxweed. . /. A plant, 
Oxtongue is a ſpecies of this plant. 
Ha'wsss, ». . [of a wy Two round holes undet 
the ſhip's head or beak, through which the cables pal 
x 08 the is at anchor. faced 
AWTHORN. #. / [bæg Sopn, Saxon.] A 
medlar; the Gon bs bears haws; the white thott 


The uſe to which it is applied in England is to make hed? 
there are two or three varieties of it about London; but that for 


Pipe, 
Mun. 


which produces the ſmalleſt leaves is preferable, becauſe — 
There is a man haunts the foreſt, that abuſes our younſ 
with carving Roſalind on their barks 3 hangs odes upon baut 
| Shakeſpe 

Some in their hands, beſide the lance and ſhield, ** 

Now hawthorns bloſſom, now the daiſies ſpring · 

The hawthorn whitens, 7 
Tube hawthorn fly is all black, and not big- Malus 
HAY, . / (hie, big, Saxon; hey. Puch. on 

Make bay while the ſun ſhines, Camden's Renaith 
ake poor men's cattle break their necks ; 


always grow cloſe together, : 
and elegies on brambles. are's At you lite 
The boughs of woodbine or of hawthorn held. 
Ha'wThorNn FLY. . / An inſect. 
dried to fodder cattle in Winter. ; 
Set fire on barns and bay ftacks in the night, 


And bid the owners quench them with their tears. Shak 
We have heats of — and of bays and herbs laid up moi. 
Or if the earlier ſeaſon lead Milam 
To the tann'd bay cock in the mead. 
Bring them for food ſweet boughs and ofiers cul |, 
Nor all the Winter long th % rick ſhut. May" TY" 
Some turners turn long and len er ſprigs of ivory, BW 
hay talk. . | 

By ſome hay cock, or ſome ſhady thorn, Drydct 
He bids his beads both even ſong and morn. ws and 

The beſt manure for meadows is the bottom of 4% mM? 


hay ſtacks. _—_ 


Hay and oats, in the management of a groom, will make 95% 


To dance the Hav. To dance in a ring: probably fron 
dancing round a hay cock. 

I will play on the tabor to the worthies, 

And let them dance the bay, "his 


Flat noſes ſeem comely unto the Moor, an aqualine or bewld 


3 \ 


— 


jok on the hearth they fee, 
ie maids think on the 
Ky well nigh conſumed * | 


5 


9. 


Hangs 


F = 

Looks juſt d rawl'd the hay. f Sue klin . 
bl tom haie, French, a hedge.] A net whic 
AV. *. 


; haunt of an animal. 
cloſe _ deſtroyed by hays, curs, 


; U hazards well believe, 
ger om 2 that know'ſt my tongue ſo well, Shak, 
1 mind does not receive connection, there men's opi- 
Where 5 - he produCt of judgment, but the effects of chance 


wu of a mind floating at all adventures, without _ 


and 8 N 
thout direction. | 
"anger; chance of danger. 
+ ** ©. hound to yield unto our Creator, the Father of all mercy, 
mw ks, for that he hath delivered his law unto the world ; 
ame _ ſo many things are laid open, as a light which other- 
ple wet been buried in darkneſs, not without the hazard, 


undoubtedly now ſaved. Hooker. 


| love not at a common rate, 


Men are : heaſ f their | 
' utmoſt hazards and yet without the leaſt apprehenſion V. Fara | 
ls : 
'4 ame at dice. 


a | hazard, held in a great many hands toge- 
ke playing at Hax, gre y | 
bs * huge heap of gold. Swift, 
1 HazAxb. v. 4. LHzarder, French.] To expoſe to 
chance; to put into danger. 5 
They mighty dy liſting in the extremity of that opinion, hazard 
qreatl her own Ges and ſo weaken that part which e NES 
g 0 
11 20 50 in his power to adventure upon his own fortune, or 
bearing a publick charge to hazard himſel 


condition. : Hayward. 
By dealing indifferently mercies to all, you may hazard your 
own ſhare. | | | Sherlock. 
Jo HAZARD. v. v. 
1. To try the chance. 
I pray you tarry 3 pauſe a day or two, 
Before you hazard z for in chuſing wrong, 
} loſe your company. Shakeſp. 
4. To adventure; to run the danger. 
She from her fellow-provinces would go, | 
Rather than hazard to have you her foe. Waller. 


Hacarvabls. adj. [from hazard.] Venturous ; liable 
to chance, 
An bizardable determination it is, unto fluctuating and indif- 
| ferent effects, to affix a politive type or period. Brown. 
HazarveR. 2. /. [from hazard. ] He who hazards. 
Ha'zaroay, 1. /. [from hazard.j Temerity; preci- 
pitation; raſh adventurouſneſs. Obſolete. 
Hatty wrath, and heedleſs hazardry, 

Do breed repentance late, and laſting infamy. Spenſer, 
Hazakvous, adj. e French, from Baxard.] 
Dangerous; expoſed to chance. 

Grant that our hazardows attempt prove vain, 

We feel the worſt, ſecur'd from greater pain. 

Ha'r.arbousLy, adv. 

or chance, | 

Has, 1. J [The etymology unknown. ] Fog; miſt. 
To Hazr, v. x, To be foggy or miſty. 

To HAAR. v. 4. To fright one. Ainſworth, 

HAZ EL. 2. / [þzpel, Saxon; corylus, Latin. ] Nut 


tree, 


Drzden. 
[from hazardous.}] With danger 


The nuts grow in cluſters, and are cloſely joined together at the 
opens at the top, and when the fruit is ripe it falls out, The ſpe- 
Ges are hazeluut, cobnut, and filbert. The red and white tilberts 
ue moltly eſteemed for their fruit. Miller, 
Is iraight and flenderz and as brown in hue 
bazel nuts, and ſweeter than the kernels. 
Her chariot js an empty hazel nut. 
Which bazels, intermix'd with elms, have made? Dryden. 
There are ſome from the ſize of a hae nut to that of a man's fiſt, 
Wiedward. 
colour of hazel, 
Chuſe a warm dry ſoil, that has a good depth of light haze/ 
mould, artimer, 
Uplands contilt either of ſand, gravel, chalk, rock or ſtone, 
135 ly loam, clay, or black mould. a Mortime /. 
\ ir, adj, [from haze.] Dark; foggy ; miſty. 


bottom, each being covered with an outward huſk or cup, which 
Kate, like the baze/ twig, 

| Shakeſpeare. 
ö ? et Ru 

Why fit we not beneath the grateful ſhade, 
Herti. adj. [from the noun. ] Light brown; of the 
Ha'zilLy, adj, Of the colour of hazel; alight brown, 
Our cleareſt day here is miſty and z we ſee not far, and 


vat we do ſee is in a bad light. Burnet's Theory, 
Ott engender'd by the Hazy North, f 
1 Myriads on myriads; infect armies waft, Thomſon. 
. pronoun, gen. him ; plur. they ; gen. them. [hy, Dutch; 
fe, Saxon, It ſeems to have 883 the plural 
* dip, plural dar, dative dirum.] 


ie man that was named before. 
All the conſpirators, ſave only be, 
id that * did in envy of great Ceſar, 
N t much you note H, 
ou ſhall offend u, and increaſe his 
ed and regard him not. 


Shakeſpeare. 


paſſion z | 
| Shakeſpeare, 


am weary of this moon; would Je would change. Shakeſp. 
5 Adam ſpoke; 
o cheer'd be his fair ſpouſe, and ſhe was cheer'd. Milton. 


When Adam wak'd, he on his fide 
aning halt rais'd hung over her. 


Thus talking, hand in hand along the . 
1 to their bliſsful bow'rs. e 


Milton, 
Milton. 


| Milton, 
» man; the perſon. It ſometimes ſtands without 
rence to any toregoing word, 
: is never r 
That little hath, but | pI much deſires, 
3 Man or male being. 


Such mortal d . 
Is death to 8 * have; but Mantua's law 


] add to anſwer 8 utters them, Shak. Rom. and Juliet. 


» Or any be the proudeſt of thy fort, Shak, 
res and his race the ſculptor all ey, * 


Aud be the god who built the walls of Troy. 


by ; Extol 
n in fiſt, bim laſt, bim midſt, 


Daniel. 


Dryden. 


ſpaniels, or tumblers, bred | 


725 urpoſe, Mortimer. | 
15 10 * 74 1. ſ. [hay and nale.) One employed in 
l for hay. 
ing kene of bi health and vigour, were | 2 you 
- — ire of his haymakers. 8 on * = 
Rb. * [ azard, French ; azar, pan1 3 a, 1, 
nick, danger. : 
Runick, ' — FFT fortuitous hap. 
If Chance; 1 have ſet my life upon a caſt, 
And L will ſtand the hazard of the die. Shakeſp. 


with the hazard, but with the certain loſs of thou- | 
to ſee you here, ſhould inform you that | 


Dryden. | 
to another in a condition of 


oker, ? 


againſt a man of private 


4. Male: as, a he bear, a he goat, It is uſed where the 
male and female have not different denominations. 
The he's in birds have the faireſt feathers. Bacon, 


5. *. the two laſt ſenſes he is rather a noun than pro- 
oun. | 


HEAD. 2. / [heapob, 


bes, aid 8 peapd, Saxon; hoofd, Dutch; 


hence by contraction head.] 


| 1 The part of the animal that contains the brain or the 


organ of ſenſation and ſeat of thought. 


Vein healing verven, and head purging dill. Spenſer, 
Over head up-grew ' | 
b height of loftieſ ſhade. Milton. 

The dewy paths of meadows we will tread, 
For crowns and chaplets to adorn thy Bead. Dryden. 


I could ſtill have offers, that ſome, who held their heads higher, 
would be glad to accept. | Swift. 
2, Perſon as expoſed to any og or penalty. 
What he gets more of her than ſharp words, let it lie on my 


ad, | Shakeſpeare, 
Who of all ages to ſucceed, but feeling 
The evil on him brought by me, will curſe 
My bead ill fare our anceſtor impure, Milton. 


3. Heap and Ears, The whole perſon, 
In jingling rhimes well fortified and ftron 
He fights intrench'd o'er head and ears in 

4. Denomination of any animals. 
When Innocent deſired the marquis of Carpio to furniſh thirty 


thouſand head of ſwine, he could not ſpare them; but thirty thou» 
ſand lawyers he had at his ſervice. 4: 


Nas, Granville, 


diſon. 
The tax upon paſturage was raiſed according to a certain — Fe 
head upon cattle. e 


Co 


le. | p | Arbuthnot. 
5. Chief principal perſon; one to whom the reſt are 
ſubordinate; leader; commander. 
For their commons, there is little danger from them, except it 
be where they have great and potent Headt. Bacon. 
Your head I him appoint; a g 
And by myſelf have ſworn, to him ſhall bow 
All knees in heav'n, and ſhall conſeſs him lord. Milton, 
The heads of the. chief ſects of philoſophy, as Thales, Avax 
| _ ras, and Pythagoras, did conſent to this tradition, * 
6, Place of honour; the firſt place. 
Notwithſtanding all the juſtices had taken their places upon the 
Bench, they made room for the old knight at the head of them. 


Add iſon. 
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7. Place of command. 


An army of fourſcore thouſand troops, with the duke of Marl- 
borough at the bead of them, could do nothing. Addiſon on the War. 
8. Countenance; preſence. | 


Richard not far from hence hath hid his head. Shakeſp.'R, II. 
With Cain go wander through the ſhade of night, 

And never ſhew thy head by day or light. Shakeſp. 

Ere to-morrow's ſun ſhall ſhew his head. Dryden. 

9. Underſtanding; faculties of the mind ; commonly in 
a ludicrous ſenſe. 


The wenches laid their heads together, L'Eftrange. 
A fox and a goat went down a well to drink : the goat fell to 
hunting which way to get back; Oh, ſays Reynard, never trouble 
your head, but leaye that to me. L' Eftrange. 
Work with all the eaſe and ſpeed you can, without breaking your 
head, and being ſo very induſtrious in ſtarting ſeruples. 
The lazy and inconſiderate took up their notions by chance, 
without much beating their heads about them, - ke. 
If a man ſhews that he has no religion, why ſhould we think that 
he beats his head, and troubles himſelf to examine the grounds of 
this or that doQtrine ? Locke. 
hen in ordinary diſcourſe we ſay a man has a fine head, we 
expreſs ourſelves metaphorically, and ſpeak in relation to his un- 
derſtanding; and when we ſay of a woman ſhe has a fine head, we 
ſpeak only in relation to her commode. Addiſon, 
We laid our beads together, to conſider what grievances the na- 


tion had ſuffered under king George. Addiſon. 
10. Face; front; fore part. 
The gathering crowd purſues z 
The raviſhers turn head, the tight renews. Dryden. 
11. Reſiſtance ; hoſtile oppoſition, | 
Then made he head againſt his enemies, | 
And Hymner ſlew. Falry Queen. 


Sometimes hath Henry Bolingbroke made Head againſt my power. 
| ' Shakeſpeare. 

Two valiant gentlemen making head againſt them, ſeconded by 
half a dozen more, made forty run away. Raleigh. 
Sin having depraved his judgment, and got poſſeſſion of his will, 
there is no other principle lett him naturally, by which he can 
make head againſt it. So South, 
12. eee reſolution. 
T | 


e bordering wars in this kingdom were made altogether by 
voluntaries, upon their own 4cad, without any pay or commiſſion 
from the ſtate. : i Davies. 

13. State of a deer's horns, by which his age is known. 
It was a buck of the firſt Sead. Shakeſp. 
The buck is called the filth year a buck of the firſt head, Shak. 


14. Individual. It is uſed in numbers or computation, 
It there be ſix millions of people, then there is about four acres 
for every head, : ; Graunt, 
15. The top of any thing bigger than the reſt, 
His ſpear's Sead weighed ſix hundred ſhekels of iron. 

As high 
As his proud head is rais'd towards the ſky, 

So low tow'rds hell his roots detcend, Denham. 
Trees, which have large and ſpreading beads, would lie with 
their branches up in the water, mood ward. 
If the buds are made our food, they are called heads or tops 3 ſo 
head: of aſparagus or artichoaks, We, 
Head is an equivocal term; for it ſignifies the head of a nail, 
or of a pin, as well as of an animal, Watts, 


16. The fore part of any thing, as of a ſhip. 


1 Sam, 


By gallies with brazen heads ſhe might tranſport over Indus at 

once three hundred thouſand ſoldiers, Raleigh. 
His gallies moor; 

Their heads are turn'd to ſea, their ſterns to ſhore. Dryden. 


17. That which riſes on the top. 
Let it ſtand in a tub four or five days before it be put into the 
caſk, ſtirring it twice a-day, and beating down the bead or yeaſt 
iato it. | " Moriimer. 


18. The blade of an axe. 


A man fetcheth a ſtroke with the axe to cut down the tree, and 


20. The brain. | 
As eaſtern prieſts in giddy circles run, 
And turn their heads to imitate the ſun. 

21. Dreſs of the head. 
Ladies think they gain a point when they have teazed their huſ- 
bands to buy them a laced head, or a fine petticoat. Swift, 

22. Principal topick of diſcourſe, 

Theſe heads are of a mixed order, and we propoſe only ſuch as 
belong to the natural world, Burnet's Theory. 
"Tis our great intereſt, and duty, to ſatisfy ourſelves on this bead, 
upon which our whole conduct depends. Atterbury. 


23. Source of a ſtream. 


It is the glory of God to givez his very nature delighteth in it: 
his mel the current, through which they would paſs, may be 
dried up, but at the bead they never fail. Hooker. 


Pope. 


| The current by Gaza is but a ſmall ſtream, 


riſing between it 


Tillotſon, | 


Dryden. 


the head ſlippe th from the helve. Deut. xix. 5. 
19. Upper part of a bed. 
Iſrael bowed upon the bed's bead, Gen, xlvii. 31. 


and he Red ſea, whoſe bead from Gaza is little more than tweh'y - 
ſh miles. Raleigh's Hiſtory. 
Some did the ſong, and ſome the choir maintain 
Beneath a laurel ſhade, where mighty Po 
Mounts up to woods above, and hides his bead below. Dryden. 
(24. Crit; mite, \ | 
The indiſpoſition which has long hung upon me, is at laſt grown 
to ſuch a head, that it muſt quickly make an end of me, or of itſelf. 


. Ad 

25. Power; influence; force; ſtrength ; dominion, 
Within her breaſt though calm, her breaſt though pure, 
Motherly cares and fears got head, and rais'd | 10 


Some troubled thoughts. 
26. Body; conflux, 

People under command chuſe to conſult; and after to march in 
order; and rebels, contrariwiſe, run upon an head together in con- 
fuſion, Bacon. 

A mighty and a fearful Sead they are, | 


= 5” Se 3 


RE CI 


As ever offer'd foul play in a ſtate. Shakeſp. 
Far in the marches here we heard you were, 
Making another Saad to fight again. Shakeſpeare, 
Let all this wicked crew gather | 
Their forces to one head. Ben Jonſon. 
27. Power; armed force. 1 
My lord, my lord, the French have gather'd head. Sbaleſp. 
At ſixteen years, 
When Tarquin made a head for Rome, he ſought 
Beyond the mark of others. Shakeſpeare. . 


28, Liberty in running a horſe. | 
He gave his able horſe the head, a 
And bounding forward ſtruck his agile heels 
Againſt the panting ſides of his poor jade 
Op to the rowel-head. Shakeſpearts 
29. Licence; freedom from reſtraint; a metaphor from 
horſemanſhip. | 
God will not admit of the paſſionate man's apology, that he has 
ſo long given his unruly paſſions their bead, that he cannot now 


| govern nor controul them. South, 
30. It is very improperly applied to roots. 
How turneps hide their ſwelling heads below, | 
And how the cloſing coleworts upwards grow. Gay, 


31. Hrap and Shoulders. By force; violently. 
People that hit upon a thought that tickles them, will be ſtill 
bringing it in by head and boulders, over and over, in ſeveral com- 
panies | L' Eftrange, 
They bring in every figure of ſpeech, bead and ſhoulders by main 
force, in ſpite of nature and their ſubject, Felton, 
HAD. adj. Chief; principal; as, the head workmanz 
the head inn. POS OE: 


The horſe made their eſcape to Wincheſter, the head 88 


8 larendon. 
To HEAD. v. a, [from the noun.] | 


1. To lead; to influence; to direct; to govern. 
Abas, who ſeem'd our friend, is either fled, 
Or, what we fear, our enemies does head, Dryden. 
Nor is what has been ſaid of princes leſs true of all other gover- 
nours, from him that heads an army to him that is maſter of a fa- 
mily, or of one ſingle ſervant, South, 
This lord had headed his appointed bands, 
In firm allegiance to his wings commands, : Prior. 
2. To behead; to kill by taking away the hea 
If you head and hang all that offend that way but for ten years 
together, you'll be glad to give out a commiſſion for more heads. 


3 ; e Shakeſpeare. 
3. To fit any thing with a head, or principal part. 
Headed with flints and feathers bloody dy'd, | 
Arrows the Indians in their quivers hide. Fairy Queen. 
Of cornel-wood a 1 upright, IE 
Headed wirh piercing ſteel, and poliſh'd bright. Dryden. 


4. To lop trees. ä ä 
You mult diſbranch them, leaving only the ſummit entire: it 
may be neceſſary to head them too. 4, Mortimer. 

H&'ADACH. 2. /. [head and ach.] Pain in the head. 
From the cruel beadach, | l 

Riches do not preſerve. g Ne a 
Nothing more expoſes to headacbs, colds, catarrhs, and 
than keeping the head warm. * Locke. 
In the headach he orders the opening of the vein of the forehead. 
Arbuthnot. 


Pope, 


Sidney. 
coughs, 


At ſome dear idle time, , 

Not plagu'd with beadachs, or the want of rhyme. 
Hr'/apBAND. 2. /. [head and band.) 
1. A fillet for the head; a topknot. So 

The Lord will take away the bonnets, and the headbands. Iſaiah. 
2. 'The band at each end of a book. 
Hz'apBoROUGH. #. J. [head and borough.] A conſta- 
ble; a ſubordinate conſtable. | | 
Here lies John Dod, a ſervant of God, to whom he is gone, 


Father or mother, ſitter or brother, he never knew none; 
A headborough and a conſtable, a man of fame, 


The firſt ot his houſe, and laſt of his name. Camden. 
This none are able to break thorough, 
Until they're treed by bead of borough. 


Hudibras, 
He'aDDRESS. 1. J. [head and dreſs. | | 
1. The covering of a woman's head. 
There is not ſo variable a thing in nature as a lady's headdreſs ? 


I have known it riſe and fall, Addiſon, 
If ere with ny horns I planted heads, 
Or diſcompos'd the headdreſs of a prude. Pope. 


2. Any thing reſembling a headdreſs, and prominent on 
the head. 
Among birds the males very often appear in a moſt beautiful 
| headdreſs, whether it be a creſt, a comb, a'tuft of feathers, or a 
natural little plume, erected like a kind of pinnacle on the very top 
'of the head. | 16 Addiſen. 
HAD ER. 1. J. [from head.]. 2 85 
1. One that heads nails or pins, or the like. 
2. The firſt brick in che angle, | 
If the header of one fide of the wall is toothed as much as the 
ſtretcher on the outſide, it would be a ſtronger toothing, and the 
joints of the headers of one ſide would be in the middle of the 
headers of the courle they lie upon of the other fide. Moxon. 


Hr'/abGARGLE. #. / [head and gargle.] A diſeaſe, I 1 
ſuppoſe, in cattle. 
be the headgargle give powder of fenugreek, Mortimer, 
Hu'avinzss . / [from heady.) Hurry; raſhneſs; 
ſtubbornneſs; precipitation; obſtinacy. 


If any will raſhly blame ſuch his choice of old and unwonted 
words, him may I more juſtly blame and condemn, either of witleſs 
headineſs in judging, or of headlets hardineſs in condemning. Spenſer, 

HB'ADLAND. 2. /. [head and land.] 
1. Promontory; cape. 

An heroick play ought to be an imitation of an heroick poem, 
and conſequently love and valour ought to be the ſubject of it: both 
theſe Sir William Davenant began to ſhadow; but it was ſo as diſ- 
coverers draw their maps with head/ands and promontories. Dryden, 

2, Ground under hedges, 5 
Now down with the graſs upon head/ands about, 


That groweth in ſhadow ſo rank and ſo ſtout. Tuſſer. 
He'avLuss. adj, [from head, 
1. Without an head; beheaded. 
His Gy e he 'gan ſoon unlace, 
And left his headleſt body bleeding at the place, Spenſer. 


Were I a man, a duke, and next of blood, 


6 C I would 


„ 


would te move theſe tedious ſtumbling blocks, | Shakeſprover | 


ud ſmooth my way upon their — 1 — 
On the cold earth lies th' unregarded king, 1 
A headleſs carcaſe, and a nameleſs thing. Denham, 
Prickly ſtubs, inſtead of trees, are found; rod 
Feadleſt the moſt, and to behold, ryden, 


„ Without a chief. 
n They reſted not until they had made the empire ſtand 


about ſeventeen years, 


headleſs 
Raleigh. 


3. Obſtinate ; inconſiderate ; ignorant ; wanting intel-. 


les ; perhaps for heedle/es ö 
more juſtly blame and condemn, either of witleſs 
Oren A: , of beadleſi hatdineſs in condemning. Spenſer, 
Hu'aDLonG, adj, 
1. Steep ; precipitous, | 
2+ Raſh; thoughtleſs, 
3. Sudden ; precipitate, 


le ſuddenly fell from an exceſs of favour, which many exam les 


headlong 


having taught them, never ſtopt his race, 'till it came to a py 


19 Fe [head 4 
DLONG, . an onp. 
1. With the head foremoſt, 11 45 often doubtful whe» 


ther this word be adjeRive or adverb, 
Lk ey . deflelent fyht 
eſt my brain turn, and the dencient tg 
Topple down bead/ong. Shakeſpeare. 
ho, while he ſteering view'd the ſtars, and bore 
His courſe from Africk to the Latian ſhore, 


Fell bead/ong down. | Dryden, 
Headlong from thence the glawing fury Rows * 
And o'er the Theban palace ſpreads her wings. ope. 


„ Raſhly ; without thought; precipitately. 

Fr To A Ahab ſuch warnin 15 might infallibly have prevented his 
deftruction, was eſteemed by Fm evil; and to pou him on headlong 
into it, becauſe he was fond of it, was accounted good, South, 

Some aſk forenyi'd pow'r, which 1 ate 
purſues, and hurries bead/ong to their fate 
Down go the titles, 


Hattily ; without 


Dryden. 


delay or reſpite, 
* Unhappy offipring of my teeming womb! _ 
Dragg'd L from thy cradle to thy tomb. 
It is very negligently ufed by Shakeſpeare. 
Hence will 1 drag thee bead/ong by the heels, | 
Unto a dunghill, which ſhall be thy grave. Shakeſpeare: 
Hr'aDMoULD-$SHOT, . / [head, mould, and bot. This 
is when the ſutures of the Kull, generally the coronal, 
ride ; that is, have their edges ſhot over one another; 
which is frequent in infants, and occaſions convulſions 
and deaths, Ruincy, 
Hu/apriuce, / [head and piece. ]. | 
1. Armour for the head; helmet; morion. 
I pulled off my headpicer, and humbly entreated her ugg 
knowledge why ſhe was cruel. S) dq. 
"The word is giv'n g with eager ſpeed they lace 
The ſhining headpiece, and the ſhield embrace. Dryden. 
A reaſon for this fidtion of the one-eyed Cyclops, was their wear« 
ing a beadplece, or martial visor, that had but one fight, Broome, 
his champion will not come into the field, before his great 
blundetbuſs can be got ready, his old ruſty breaſtplate ſcoured, and 
| his cracked beudplrce mended, Swift, 
2. Underſtand "g; force of mind. 
iy done by ſome ſeveraly 
Of headpiece extraordinary, lower meſſes 
Perchance are to this bufineſs purblind. Shakeſpeare, 
Eumencs had the beit beadplece of all Alexander's captains, 
Prideaux. 
Hu'ADQUARTERS. . /. [head and quarters.) The pee 
of general rende vous, or lodgment for ſoldiers, 5 


is properly two words, 
hots ſpirits, poſted upon the out-guards, Immediately ſcour off 
to the brain, which is the Seadguarters, or office ol intelligence, and 
there they make thelr report, Eh Collier, 
Hu'avsnir. u. / [from bead.) Dignity ; authority; 
| chiet place, 
Hy'apsman, . /. [head and mar,] Executioner; one 
that cuts off heuds, 
Rod broke on our aſſociates bleeding backs, 
And bead/men lab'ring 'til they blunt their ax? Dryden. 


Habs rALL, . 6 8 and /lall.] Part of the bridle 


that covers the head. 

His horſe, with a half-eheek'd bit, and a beadfall of ſheep's 
leather, which being reſtrained to keep him from ſtumbling, hath 
been often burſt, and now repaired with knots, bakeſpent e. 


Hwu'aparont. %% [head and flone.] The firſt or 
capital ſtone. 
he one, which the builder: refuſed, is become the Hue ve. 
1. cxvii. 24 
Hu'apyrronG. 4%. 1 and flrong.] Unreſtrained; 
violent ; ungovernable ; reſolute to run his own way; 
ns a horſe whoſe head cannot be held in. 


An example, for beadfrong and inconſiderate zeal, no lefs fear- 
ful than Achitophel for — dg Irreligious wiſdom, Hooker, 
How now, my eng! where have you been gadding?. 
— Where 1 have learnt me to repent the fin 
Of ditobedient oppoſition. S. Romer and Fullet, 
But uch a beadfroxg potent ſault it is, 
hat it but mocks reproof, Sbuteſp, Tre!fth Night, 
He in afpires to rule 
Cities of men or , multitudes, 


3. 
Dryden. 
4+ 


Subject himſelf to anarchy within, | Milton, 
There's no oppoſing the torrent of a bead/froxg multitude, 
U' Eftrange. 
Now let the bra{/frexng boy my will controul: 
 Vintue's no flave of man; no fex coufines the foul: 
I. tor myleh, tht imperial feat will gala, 
Aud he ſhall wait my leifure tor his reign, Dryden. 
Your father's tolly took a , courſe x 
But Vil rule yours, and teach you love by force, Dryden. 
Can we forget how the mad re, rout 
Dety'd their prince to arms, nor made account 
Ot talth or duty, vor allegiance [worn ? Philipe, 


I'll try it ye | can reduce to reaton 
This beatftrong youth, aud make him ſpurn at Cato, Addi/; 
You'll be boch judge and party: 1 am lorry thou difcovereſt fo 
mach of thy beach „ humour, Ar duthnot, 
HEY AD WORKMAN, . % [head wort and mar, ] The fore- 
man, or chief ſervant over the reſt, Properly two 


words, 
Can Wood be atherwile regarded than as the mechanick, the 
i kan, to prepare turnace aud ſtamps 2 Swift, 
He'avy. ed} [from _ 
1. Raſh; precipitate; haſty z violent ; ungovernable; 
hurried on with paſtion, 
Take pity of your town and of your people, 
While vet the coot and temp'rate wind of grace 
O'erblows the filthy and contagious clouds 
Ot Seady murther, ſpoil and villany. 
| am adviſed what 1 fay1 
Neither difturd'd with the efth&t of wine, 
Nor, Heady rath, provek'd with raging ire ; 
Albeit my wrongs might make one wiſer mad, 
I'll torbear, 
And am fall'n out with my more dewdy will, 


* 


Shate/p. 


Sdateſd. 


1. Freedom from bodily pain or ſickneſs, 


4 « 


HEA » 


To take the indiſpos'd and ſickly fit 


For the ſound man, Shakeſpeare. 
Wives, the readieſt _ 
To betray heady huſbands, rob the eaſy, Ben Jonſon. 


Thoſe only are regarded who are true to theit party; and al the 
talent required is to be hot, to be Heady, to be violent on one fide 
or other, Temple. 

Men, naturally warm and beady, are tranſported with * 
fluſh of good - nature. ddiſon. 
2+ Apt to affect the head. 

I was entertained with a ſort of wine which was very heady, but 
otherwiſe ſeemed to be ſack, Boyle. 
Since hearty beef and mutton will not do, 
Here's jule een tiſan of ſong and ſho wt 
Give you ſtrong ſenſe, the liquor is too Heady; 


You're come to farce, that's aſſes milk, already. Dryden. 
Flow, Welſted | flow, like thine inſpirer, beer; 
Heady, not ſtrong; and foaming, though not full. Pope. 


3. Violent; impetuous. 
Never came reformation in a flood 
With ſuch a heady current ſcow'ring faults; 
Nor ever hydra-headed wilfulneſs 
So ſoon did loſe his ſeat. . | Shakrſpear my 
To HEAL, v. a. [halgan, Gothick 3 Þzlan, Saxon; 
heelen, On, 
1. To cure aperſon} to reſtore from hurt or ſickneſs. 
I will reſtore health, and hea/ thee of thy wounds. Jer. xxx. 
Who would not believe that our Saviour 4ea/ed the tick, and 
raiſed the dead, when it was publiſhed by thoſe who themſelves 
often did the ſame miracles? Addiſon, 
Phyſicians, by juſt obſervations, grow up to an honourable degree 
of ſkill in the art of healing. Watts. 
2. To cure a wound or diſtemper. 
Thou haſt no healing medicines, Jer. xxx. 13. 
A ſontanel had been made in the ſame leg, which he was forced 
to beal up, by reaſon of the pain. Wiſeman. 
3. To perform the act of making a ſore to cicatrize, after 
it is cleanſed, 
Aſter ſeparation of the eſchar, I deterged and healed. Wiſeman. 
4+ To reconcile z as, he healed all diſſenſions. 
To HAL. v. #. To grow well. Uſed of wounds or 


ſores, 


Thoſe wounds heal that men do give themſelves, Shakeſp. 
Abſceſſes will have a greater or leſs tendency to Leal, as they 
are higher or lower in the 1 Sharp. 


HAL ER. . / [from heal,] One who cures or heals, 
I will not be an healer, | ; Iſaiah. 
HEALING, 1 [from heal.) Mild: mollify- 
ing; gentle; aſſuaſive; as he is of a healing, pacifiok 
temper, 


HEALTH. *. / {from peel, Saxon.] 


Health is the faculty of performing all actions proper to a human 
body, in the moſt perſect manner. wincy. 
father is in good health, he is yet alive, Genefir, 

May be he is not well; 

Infirmity doth ſtill negle& all office, 
Whereto our bea/th is bound, 6 ogy 
2, Welfare of mind; purity; goodneſs; principle of 
ſalvation, | 
There is no health in us. C, 
The beſt preſervative to keep the mind in health, 

admonition of a friend. 


3+ Salvation ſpiritual and temporal. 


My God, my God, why haſt thou forſaken me, and art ſo far 
from my health, and from the words of my complaint? 


4+ Wiſh of happineſd uſed in drinking. 


ome, love and Health to all; 


ommon Prayer. 
is the faithful 
Bacon, 


I drink to th' general joy of the whole table. Ms $9adh 

He aſked leave to begin two bealths; the firſt was to the king's 

miſtreſs, and the ſecond to his wiſe. owel, 
For peace at home, and for the public wealth, 

I mean to crown a bowl to Caeſar's bealth, Dryden. 


HY'ALTHFUL, adj. [health and full.] 


1. Free from ſickneſs, 
Adam knew no diſeaſe, ſo long as ras when from the forbidden 
fruit ſecured him: Nature was his phy ician, and innocence and 


abſtinence would have kept him bea/tbful to immortality, South, 
2. Well diſpoſed. 
Such an exploit have 1 in hand, 
Had you an bea/thfil ear to hear it, Shakeſp. 


3. Wholeſome ; ſalubrious, 


Mang goo and healthful airs do appear by habitation and proofs, 

that differ not in ſmell from other airs. aron 
While they pervert pure nature's Hcalthſul rules 

To loathſome ſickneſs j worthily ſinee they 


God's image did not reverence in themſelves. Milton, 
Our healthful food the ſtomach labours thus, 
At firſt embracing what it ſtraight doth crulh. Dryden. 
4. Salutary j productive of ſalvation, 
Com, Prayer, 


Pour upon them the H ſpirit of thy grace. 
Hu'ALTHFULLY, adv. 2 healthful.] 
1. In health, 

2. Wholeſomely, | 


He'aLTHFuLNess, . / [from healthful.) 
1, State of being well, 
2. Wholeſomeneſs ; ſalubrious qualities; 

You have taſted of that cup whereof I have liberally drank, 
which 1 look upon as God's phyfick, having that in Gealthfulvreſs 
which it wants in pleaſure. King Charles, 

We ventured to make a ſtandard of the bealthfulneſs of the air 
from the proportion of acute and epidemical diſeales. Graunt, 
To the winds the inhabitants of Geneva aſcribe the hea/thfilne/3 

of their air; for as the Alps ſurround them on all ſides, there would 
de a conſtant ſtagnation of vapours, did not the north wind put 
them in motion, Addiſon on Italy. 


HUairHiLyY. adv, [from healthy.] Without ſickneſs 


or pain, 
J. [from healthy.) The tate of 


He'alTHINESS, . 
health, 
H8'at,THL es, adj. [from health.) 
1. Weak; ſickly ; infirm, 
2. Not conducive to health. 
0 wg hou his 2 in ſports, is like him whoſe garment is 
made ot fringes. a i 
bealtbleſe, chargeable, and uſeleſs. ade: os 2 


HAT Tout. adj, [from Health.] Wholeſome; ſalu- 
tary. Not uſed. 


Shall 1 not then be ſtiſſed in the vault, 

To whoſe foul mouth no &ea/th/ome air breathes in, 
And there be ftrangl'd ere my Romeo comes? Shateſpeare, 
Hu'atTHY, adj. [from health,] 


1. Enjoying heale ; free rom ſickneſs ; hale; ſound, 
uldandman returns from the field, and f. ing h 
ground, firong and 4/7 ly, becauſe innocent as. f Ly 
Temperance, induſtry, and a publick ſpirit, running through the 
whole body of the in Holland, hath preſerved an infant com- 
monwealth, of a fickly conſtitution, through fo many dangers, as 
_ e one could never have ſtruggled againſt without 
Air and exerciſe contribute to make the animal bealthy, As 
ome, 


| 


2. Conducive to health z; wholeſi 


Pſalms. . 


þ 


| 


« 


HEA 
Gardening or huſbandry, and working 


| in | 
healthy recreations for a man of ſtudy or b Food, ae fit 
HAM. . /. In beaſts the NN aſter 1 


women. | 
and dcottiſ 
a pile; yu 


HEAP. . /. [peap, Saxon; bop, Dy 
1, Man 10 Wl, things thrown — 
cumulation. 
The way to lay the city flat, 


And bury all which yet diſtinctl 
heaps and piles of oye 


In 
The dead were fallen down by heaps, one upon ano hen 
| er. 


Huge heaps of ſlain around the body riſe, Wit, wii, 


Venice in its firſt beginnings had on) 
| its dominions. beginnings hull only a few beep of 


y, 


'Tis one thing, only. as a heap is one, Aale al 
2. A crowd; a throng; a rabble. Ulaan 
A cruel tyranny; a heap of vaſlals and 
inheritance, no ſtirp or dncient families. wy do enen 
3. Cluſter: number driven together. dau 
a univerſal 3 aloud; | 
e ſailors run in heaps, a helpleſs crowd. 
To Hear, v. a. [from the noun. ] Do, 


1. To throw on heaps ; to pile; to th 
Heap on wood, Wade the fire, ” y EE 
2. To accumulate; to lay up. I, 
Though the wicked heap up filver as the duſt, and u 


the clay ; but the juſt ſhall put it uit, and mitem 
the teer: : pure t ans and the innocent fl ink 


it, 


How great the credit was, wherein that m 1h, 
may be gathered from the vaſt riches which _— Jer, 
OY —_— of ” the er nations. aped iy 

They who will make profeſſion of painti ae 
ſures out of their reading, and there vill fad ue Vp hen. 
means of raiſing themſelves above others. / wonderiy 

3+ To add to ſomething elſe, 
For thoſe of old, 
And the late dignities heap'd up to them, 
We reſt your hermits; a Sh, 
HAT IR. x. J. [from heap.] One that makes {om 
heaps. | pies g 
HAT V. adj. [from heap.) Lying in heaps, 
FB; ah a - gleam _ paly lanthorn throyy 
er the mid pavement, heapy rubbiſh | 
: 938 bis head is 288 Gy, 
Rais'd v'er the beapy wreath, the branching elk 
Lies ſlumb'ring lullen in the white abyfs, N. 
To HEA R. v. u. run, Saxon; hooren, Dutch. 


1. To enjoy the ſenſe by which ſounds are diſtinguiſhed, 
Sound is nothing but a certain modulation of the external 3 
which, being gathered by the external ear, beats, u iz f. v 
upon the membrana tympani, which moves the four littl Gan 1 
the e in like manner as it is beat by the — 1 
theſe little bones move the internal air which is in the y A 
and veſtibulum z which internal air makes an impreſſion 5 Fo 
auditory nerve in the labyrinth and cochlea, according u i . 

by the little bones in the tympanum: fo that, according to the 

rious reflexions of the External air, the internal air make wi 
impreſſions upon the auditory nerve, the immediate organ of bur, 
ing; and theſe different impreſſions repreſent different ſounds, 


a ul 
The object of bearing is ound, whoſe varie oh 
brings in admirable — of intelligence. 15 bra 
Princes cannot ſee far with their own eyes, nor bear with ther 
own ears. Temple, | 
2. To liſten; to hearken to; as, he heard yith gen 
0 ſpake our mother Eve, and Adam beard, 
Well-pleas'd, but anſwer'd not. 
, Great laughter was in heav'n, 
And looking down, to ſee the hubbub ſtrange, 
And bear the din. 
3. To be told; to have an account: with yf 
1 have beard by many of this man. Adu, ix, . 
I was bowed down at the bearing of it; I was diſmayed t de 


Milt, 


Hear of ſuch a crime 
As tragick poets, ſince the birth of time, 
Ne'er teign'd. | Tate't 
This, of eldeſt parents, leaves us more in the dark, who, ly 
divine inſtitution, Is a right to civil power, than thoſe whonent 
beard any thing at all of heir or deſcen Lek, 
To HEAR. w. a, | 


1. To perceive by the ear. 
The trumpeters and fingers were as one found to be bed in 
praiſing che Lord. 2 Chron. ij 
And ſure he beard me, but he would not bear, 
2. To give an audience, or allowance to ſpeak, 
He lent for Paul, and beard him concerning the we in Cut 
As, xiv. . 
I muſt beg the forbearance of cenſure, till 1 have been bed 
out in the ſequel of this diſcourſe. Lat 
3. To attend; to liſten to; to obey. 
A ſcorner bearetb not rebuke. Po. 
Hear the word at my mouth, and give them waning 18 
Tek. . 17% 
To- day if ye will bear his voice, harden not your hearts. Hebrewd 
4. To attend favourably, 
They think they ſhall be beard for their much ſpeaking. Mev 
| Since *tis your command, what you ſo well 
Are pleas'd to bear, I cannot grieve to tell. Dales 
The goddeſs beard, Pi 


5. To try; to attend judicially. 


Hear the cauſes, and judge righteouſly. Dea, l th 

6. To attend, as to one ſpeaking. | 
n earth 

Who againſt fai i 

1 faith or 9 can be beard Ale 
7. To acknowled a title. A fiatin phraſe, 

r bear thou rather pure ethereal ſtream 
Whoſe fountain who hallfelt ? N Alta. 


Hear'ft thou ſubmiſſive, but a lowly birth? 4 bo 


HzarD ſignifies a keeper, and is ſometimes init; 
heard-beart, a glorious keeper : ſometimes final, Þ 
cynebeard, a royal keeper, Gibſon's Camder. | 
now written herd: as, cowherd, a cowkeepet; d 
Saxon. 

Hs'aRER. x. ½ [from hear.] 

1, One who hears. 

And fo was ſhe dulled withal, 
hear her ſpeeches, and yet ſhe not perceive the bearers 
mentation, 


St. John and St. Matthew, 
heard 28 and being bearers, 
e 


that we could come fo wm 

Sidney 
which have recorded theſe ſem"; 
did think themſelves Hole, 


reſpected as the phariſees. | 
ords, be they never ſo few, are too many, when hey bee 
. 
The beavers will ſhed tears 
And ſay, Alas! it was a piteous deed | Shatgjeet 
Tell thou the lamentable fall of me, Shate 
And ſend the bearers weeping to their beds. ally de 
2. One who attends doctrine or diſcourſe orf 


livered by another; as, the hearer: of the 


3. One of a collected audience, 


Paſt 


icher hopes nor ſears 
in themſelves have neither h 
Th i Hg i als in their bearers cars. 
N ys had no ſhare 


0 
heare 
a all (he ſpoke» except to ſtare. 


Hanne. , [from fear. 


* which ſounds are 
Jo The feaſt with ſound upon 


1 
. 
* 


Ben Jonſon. 
Suff. 


* 


reeived. _ | 
s, and therefore they have 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 


one | hat inſtant 

þ 0 ---nch ambaſſador upon that in 

Rh — z and the hour, I think, is come 
To give him bearing · 


icial trial. 

. odictal tigen into the place of hearing, Acts. 
7 | = . 2 decide pl ord to the merits of the 
e renden it to another bearing before ſome other court; Dryd. 
f may be betrayed to give you a talr 


have to ſay for yourſelf. Addiſon. 
f hearing. 


Shakeſpeare, 


1 b 
refore charita 

12 our bearing 

Abſalom 


You have been talked of fince your travels much, 


h t in Hamlet's hearing, for a quality 
1 — they ſay you ſhine. ; 
ood luck to be within hearing. 


ar had th 
15 KEN, ©: 1. [Peancman, Saxon, ] 


nge, to liflen eagerly or curiouſly, 
1, 10 coo 2. CT you hearken for 
_—_ keeps from exceſs of ſuitors. 
He bear lens aſter prophecies and dreams. 
They do me too much injury, ; 
That ever ſaid 1 hearken'd for your death: 
If it were fo, | might have let alone 
Th! inſulting hand of Douglas over you. 
The gaping three-mouth'd dog forgets to ſnarly 
The furies hearken, and their ſnakes uncurl. 
Louder and yet more loud, I hear the alarms 
human Cries : 
ogy terraſs, thence the town ſurvey, 
And bearten what the fruitful ſounds convey. 
ho makes much neceſſary, will want much; and, wearied 
Bog « difficulty of the attainment, will bearken after any ex- 


Ze. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Miß. 


Shakeſpeare. 


pedient that offers to ſhorten ee way to it. Rogers. 
a attend; to pay regard. 

4 by 50 unto 2 ſon of Zippor. Numbers, 
"Thoſe who put paſſion in the place of reaſon, neither uſe their 
own, nor bearken to other people's reaſon, any fatther than T "oh 
i oc tte. 

58 K 1 not a bleſſing individuals find, 
But ſome way leans and hearkens to the kind. Pope. 


Hy xRKENER» 1. J. [from hearken. | Liſtener; one that 
hearkens. | Py 
Mans Ar. 1. / [hear and Jo. Report; rumour; 
what is not known otherwiſe than by account from 
others, 
For prey theſe ſhepherds two he took, 
Whoſe metal tiff he knew he could not bend | 
Sidney, 


With bearſay pictures, or a window look. 
He „ that ſome giants ſaved themſelves upon 
the mountain Baris in Armenia. Raleigh's Hiftory. 


All the little fcramblers after fame fall upon him, publiſh every 

blot la his life, and depend upon hearſay to de ſame him. Addiſon. 
Hears, 3. / [Of unknown etymology. ] 85 
1. Acarriage in which the dead are conveyed to the grave. 
5. A temporary monument ſet over a grave. 
op To add to your laments | 
Wherewith you now bedew Sing Henry's hearſe, 
| mult inform you of a diſmal fight. Shakeſpeare. 


HEART. 2. / [Þeopt, Saxon; hertz, German, 

1. The muſcle which by its contraction and dilation 
propels the blood through the courſe of circulation, 
and is therefore conſidered as the ſource of vital 
motion, | 

2, It is ſuppoſed in popular language to be the ſeat 

ſometimes of courage; ſometimes of affection, ſome- 

times of honeſty, or baſeneſs. 


He with providence and courage ſo paſſed ov all, that the mother 
took ſuch ſpiteful grief at it, that her Heart brake withal, and ſhe 


dicd, Sidney. 
Thou would'ſt have left thy deareſt heat blood there, 

Rather than made that ſavage duke thine heir, : a 

And diſinherited thine only fon. Shakeſpeare. 


Snakes in my heart blood warm'd, that ſting my 
Our battle is more full of names than yours, 
Our men more perſect in the uſe of arms, 
Our armour all as ſtrong, our cauſe the beſt; 
Then reaſon wills our hearts ſhould be as goods Shakeſpeare, 
I thank ” for my veniſon, maſter Shallow. 
Mater Page, much good do it your good heart. Shakeſpeare, 
But ſince the brain doth lodge the pow'rs of ſenſe, 
"How makes it in the heart thoſe paſſions ſpring ? 
The mutual love, the kind intelligence 
'Twixt heart and brain, this ſympathy doth bring. 
We all ſet our hearts at reſt, Face whatever comes from above 
8 for the beſt, L' Eftrange. 
The only true zeal is that which is guided by a good light in the 
+ and that which conſiſts of good and innocent aſton in 
art, ratt, 
Preſt with heart corroding grief antl years, - | 
Pope, 


Tothe gay court a rural ſhed prefers, f 
part; the vital part; the vigorous or 


heart. Shak. 


3. The chief 
emcacious part, 
, Barley being ſteeped in water, and turned upon a dry floor, will 

Pro halt an inch; and if it be 
brave de out, 

4 The inner part of any thing. 
, * Engliſhmen did with great danger paſs by water into the 
cart of the country, Abbot's Deſcription of the World. 


e king's forces are employed in appeaſing diſorders more near 
heart of the Kingdom. 2 — Hayward. 


Oy the inſide or Heart of trees is harder than the outward 
| Os 


Bacon, 


Here in the heart of all the town I'll ſtay, 
8 timely ſuccour where It wants convey. Dryden, 
K the toundation be bad, provide good 1 made of heart of 

uch as will reach 3 e 


. —.— j character. Uſed with refpe& to courage or 


ldne 8. 


The king's a bawcock, and a heart of gold 
28 of lite, an imp of fame. wh Shakeſpeare. 
Wi A* my hearts; cheerly my hearts. Shakeſpeare, 
b at ſays my heart of elder? Hat is he dead? Shakeſp. 
' . ; ſpirit, | 
1 8 — to 22 his fortune known, I will after take 
There a1 5 8 * is falſehood, Sidney. 


ike unhappy accidents happen out of England 
and good opportunity to hn to regain their old 
| 10 8 1 Spenſer on Ireland. 


lukewarm flood 
a the roſe, thence guſhed 3 T g 


That when the painim ſpy'd the ſtreaming blood, 


de him great heart and hope of iory 
de, recov' ring beart, re 14. ; "IP lian 


ich gave be 
polled] - art 


Shakeſp. Hamlet. : 
2 


Davles. | 


let alone; much more, until the 


Having left that city well prongs od in good beart, his Ma- 


Jelty removed with his little army ts Bewdley. Clarendon. 
inding that it did them no hurt, they took heart upon't, went 


up to't, and viewed it. L Eftrange. 
The expelled nations take heart, and when they fly from one 
country invade another, Temple, 
7. Seat of love. | | | 
| Ah! what avails it me the flocks to keep, | 
Who loſt my heart while I preſerv'd my ſicepl Þ ohe. 
8. Affection, inclination. bay 


Joab 2 that the king's heart was towards Abſalom, 2 Sam, 
eans how to feel, and learn each other's heave, 

By th“ abbot's {kill of Weſtminſter is found. Daniel. 
Milton. 


N Nor ſet thy beart, 
Thus over-fond, on that which is nat thine, 
Tie well to be tender; but to ſet the heart too much upon any 
thing is what we cannot juſtify, . Bfrange 


A friend makes me a feaſt, and ſets all before me; but 
heart upon one diſh alone, 
I ſcorn all the reſt, 
Then mixing pow'rful herbs with magick art, 
She chang'd his form who could not change his heart. Dryden, 
What did I not, her ſtubborn hear? to gain? 
But all my vows were anſwer'd with diſdain. , Dryden. 
9 Memory: though South ſeems to diſtinguiſh, 
Whatſoever was attained to, concerning God and his working 
in nature, the ſame was delivered over by 2 and traditlon from 
wiſe men to a poſtefity equally zealous, Raleigh. 
We call the committing of a thing to memory the getting it by 
heart ; for it is the memory that muſt tranſmit it to the heart; 
and it is in vain to expect that the heart ſhould keep its hold of 
any truth, when the memory has let it go. South, 
Shall I in London act this idle part? 
Compoſing ſongs for fools to get by heart. Pope. 
10. Good-will; ardour of zeal. To take to heart any 


thing, is to be zealous or ſolicitous or ardent about it. 
If he take not their cauſes to heart, how ſhould there be- but in 
them frozen coldneſs, when his affections ſeem benumbed, from 
whom theirs ſhould take fire? | Hooker, 
If he would take the buſineſs to Heart, and deal in it effectually. 
it would ſucceed well. Bacon. 
The lady marchioneſs of Hertford engaged her huſband to take 
this buſineſs to Heart. | Clarendon. 
Amongſt thoſe, who took it moſt to heart, Sir John Stawell was 
the chief. Clarendon, 
Every prudent and honeſt man would join himſelf to that ſide 
which had the good of their country molt at heart, Addiſon. 
Learned men have been now a long time ſearching after the 
happy country from which our firſt parents were exiled: if they can 
find it, with all my heart. ward, 
1 would not be ſorry to find the Preſbyterians miſtaken in this 
point, which they have moſt at heart. Swift, 
What I have moſt at Heart is, that ſome method ſhould be 


ſet my 
and if that happen to be waa > wh 


e, 


thought on for aſcertaining and fixing our language. Swift, 
11. Paſſions; anxiety; concern. | 
Set your heart at reſt; | 

The fairy land buys not the child of me. Shakeſpeare. 


12, Secret thoughts ; receſſes of the mind. | 
Michal ſaw King David leaping and dancing before the Lord, 
and ſhe deſpiſed him in her heart. 2 Sam. vi. 16. 
The next "va? will in tongue and Heart, and every way 
elſe, become Engliſh; ſo as there will be no difference or diſtinction, 
but the Iriſh ſea, betwixt us. Davies. 
Thou ſaweſt the contradiction between my heart and hand. 
| King Chan les. 
Would you have him open his heart to you, and aſk your advice, 
you muſt begin to do ſo with him firſt. ke. 
Men, ſome to pleaſure, ſome to buſineſ\ takez 
But every woman is, at heart, a rake. 
13. Diſpoſition of mind, 
Doing all things with ſo pretty a grace, that it ſcenied ignorance | 
could not make him do amiſs, becauſe he had a Heart to do 17 
' 1 ney. 
14. The heart is conſidered as the ſeat of tenderneſs: a 
hard heart therefore is cruelty, 
I've ſeen thee ſtern, and thou haſt oft beheld 
Heart hardening ſpectacles: 
Such iron hearts We are, and ſuch 
The baſe barbarity of human kind. Rowe. 
15. To. ind in the HxAR T. To be not wholly averſe, 
For my breaking the laws of friendſhip with you, 1 could fnd 
in my heart to aſk you pardon for it, but that your now handling of 


Pope. 


Shakeſpeare, 


me gives me reaſon to confirm my former dealing, Sidney. 
16, Secret meaning; hidden intention. 
1 will on with my ſpeech in your praiſe, 
And then ſhew you the heart of my meſſage. Shakeſpeare, 


17. Conſcience; ſenſe of good or ill. 
Every man's Heart and conſcience doth in good or evil, even ſe- 
cretly committed; and known to none but itſelf, eicher like or 
diſallow itſelf, ker, 
18, Strength; power; vigour 3 
Try whether leaves of trees, ſwept together, with ſome chalk 
and dung mixed; to give them more Heart, would not make a good 


compoſt, N Bacon. 
Ilühbat the 0 earth may gather beart again, 
And, better'd by ceſſation, bear the grain. Dryden. 
Care muſt be taken not to plow ground out of bart, becauſe 
if 'tis in Heart, it may be improved by marl again. Mortimer. 
19. Utmoſt degree, | 
This gay charm, 
Like a right gipſy, hath, at faſt and looſe, 
Beguil'd me to the very heart of loſs, _ | Shakeſpeare. 
20. Life, For my heart ſeems ſometimes to ſighity, if 


life was at flake; and ſometimes for tenderneſs, 
I bid the raſcal knock upon your gate, 
And could not get him for my heart to do it. 
I gave it to a youth, 
A prating . that begg'd it as a fee: 


| Shakeſpeare, 


I could not for my heart deny it him. Shakeſp. 
Profoundly (kill'd in the black art, 
As Engliſh Merlin for his heart. Hudibras. 


21, It is much uſed in compoſition for mind, or af- 
fection. 
HrarT-ACH. . / 
anguiſh of mind. 
Io die —to ſleep 
No more; and, by a ſleep, to ſay we end 
The beart-ach, and the thouſand natural ſhocks 


[heart and nch.] Sorrow; pang; 


/ 


That fleſh is heir to. Shateſp. Hamlet. 
HYART-BREAK, . /. [heart And break, ] Overpowering 
orrow. 


Better a little chiding than a great deal of heartbreak, Shakeſp. 
HEART-BREAKER., . / A cant name for a woman's 
curls, ſuppoſed to break the heart of all her lovers. 


Like Samſon's beartbreakers, it grew 
In time to make a nation rue, Hudibras, 


HgART-BREAKING. adj, Overpowering with ſorrow, 
Thoſe piteous plaints and ſorrowful ſad time, 
Which late you —.— forth, as ye did ſit 
Beſide the filver ſprings of Helicone, 
Making your mulick of heartbreaking mone. Spenſer; 
HxART-BREAKING. . / Qverpowering grief, 
What greater heartbreaking and confuſion can there be to one, 
than to have all his ſecret taults laid open, and the ſentence of 


* 


condemnation paſſed upon him? Hahewill, 
HEART-BURNED, @dj. [heart and burn,] Having the 


| 


heart inflamed, 
| F 


H E A 
How tartly that gentleman looks! I never can fee him but 1 ar 
beart-burn'd an hour aſter, Shakeſpeares 


HeaRT-BURNING. . /. [Vt and burn.] 


1. Pain at the ſtomach, commonly from an acrid humour, 
Fine clean chalk is one of the moſt noble abforbents, and power- 

fully corrects and ſubdues the acrid humours in the ſtomach: this 
roperty renders it very ſerviceable in the cardialgia, or hearts _ 
urning. 1 Word ward. 
2. Diſcontent; ſecret enmity. 


In great chanzes, when right of inheritance is broke, there will 


remain much Sheart-burning and diſconteht among the meaner 


people. N Swift to Pope, 
HEART-DEAR, 4dj: Sincerely beloved. 
The time was, father, that you bioke your word, 
When you were more endear'd to it than now; 
When your own Percy, when my Leart-drar Harry, 
Threw many a northward look to ſee his father 
Bring up his powers; but he did long in vain! Shakeſpearts 
HEART-BASE. 5. /. Quiet; tranquillity. 
What infinite &eart-eaſe muſt kings nezlecty 


That private men enjoy? Shakeſpearei 
Hz4rT-rasInG, adj. Giving quiet. 
But come, thou goddeſs, fgir and frees 
In heav'n yclep'd Euphroſyne, | 
And by men heart-ea/ing mirth. Milton, 


HuART-FELT, adj. Felt in the conſcience; 
What nothing earthly gives, or can deſtroy, | 
The ſoul's calm ſun+ſhine, and the heurr-felt joy, 
Is virtue's prize. 1 
HzART-r EAS. u. /. A plant with round ſeeds in 
form of peas, of a black colour, having the figure of 
an heart of a white colour upon each. Millers 
HzART-QuELLING, adj. Conquering the affection. 
And let fair Venus, that is queen of love, | ; 
With her heart-que/ling ſon, upon you ſmile. _ Spenſer. 
HgART-RENDING. adj. Killing with anguiſh, 
Heart- rending news, and dreadful to thoſe tew 
Who her reſemble, and her ſteps purſue; . 
That death ſhould licence have to rage among 
The fair, the wiſe, the virtuous, and the young! 
HrzART-ROBBING, 
Obſolete, 
Sweet is thy virtue, as thyſelf ſweet art; 
For when on me thou ſhinedſt, late in ſadneſs, 
A melting pleaſance ran through every party 
And me revived with heart-robbing gladneſs. 
HrART-sICEk. adj, | 
1. Pained in mind. 
If we be heart-fich, or afflicted with 


4 


Waller. 
adj. Eeſtatick; depriving of thought, 


Spenſer. 


an uncertain ſoul, then we 


are true deſires of relief and mercy. Taylor. 
26 Mortally ill; hurt in the heart. 
Good Rameo, hide thyſelf. 
Not I, unleſs the breach of beart-/ick groans | 
Mitt like, infold me from the ſearch of eyes. Shakeſpeare. 


HzaARTsS-EASE. 1. J. A plant. 
Hearts-eaſe is a ſort of violet that blows all Summer, and often 
in Winter: it ſows itſelf, : ortimer. 
HzART-sOR R. 2. /. That which pains the mind. 
Wherever he that godly knight may find, 
His only heart-ſore and his only ſoe. Fairy Queen. 
HgART-STRING. 2. /. ( Hiring and heart.] The tendons 
or nerves 22 * to brace and ſuſtain the heart. 
e was by Jove deprived 
Of life himſelf, and hearr-frings of an eagle rived, Spenſers 
Hou, out of tune on the ſtrings? 
— Not ſo; but yet fo falſe, that he grieves my 2 beurt- 
firings. Shakeſpeare; 
That grates my heart-/trings : what ſhould diſcontent him | 
Except he thinks I live too long. Denham. 
If thou thinkeſt thou ſhalt periſh; I cannot blame thee to be {ad 


'till thy heart-frings crack. Taylor. 
F There's the fatal wound | 
That tears my heart-/trings; but he ſhall be found, | 
My arms ſhall hold him, Granville, 


HzART-STRUCK. adj. WY 
1. Driven to the heart; infixed for ever in the mind. 
ho is with him? ; 
None but the tool who labours to out · jeſt 
His Heart truct injuries. 
2. Shocked with fear or diſmay, 
He added not; tor Adam, at the news 
Heart-ftruck, with chilling gripe of ſorrow ſtood, 
"That all his ſenſes bound! : ü 
HART-swWELLING. adj, Rankling in the mind. 
Drawn into arms, and proof ot mortal tight, 
"Through proud ambition and beart-ſwelling hate. 
HART-wWHoL ER. adj. * 
1. With the affections yet unfixed. 


You have not ſeen me yet, and therefore J am confident you 
are heart-whole, Dryden, 


So hath clapt him o' th* ſhoulder 3 but I'll warrant him c 


whole, Shakeſpeare, 
2. With the vitals yet unimpaiced. | 
. adj, Filled with paſſion of love or 
grief. 


Mean time the queen, without reflection due, 


Shake}. 


Milton, 


Sperſer 


Heart-wounded, to the bed of ſtate withdrew. Popes 
HzARTWOUNDING, ad}. Filling with grief. 
With a ſhriek hearr-wounding loud ſhe ery'd, 
While down her cheeks the guſhing torrents rang 
Faſt falling on her hands, Rowe, 


HART ED. adj. It is only uſed in compoſition ;. as, 
hard hearted, 


He he'er like bullies coward hearted, 
Attacke in plblick to be parted, 

To H&ARTEN. v. 4. [from Heart.] 
1. To encourage; to animate; to ſtir up, 
Palladius blaming thoſe that were flow; heartening them that 
were forward, but eſpecially with his own example leading them, 
made an impreſſion into the ſquadron; 15 Sidney. 
My royal father, cheer theſe noble lords, 
And hearten thoſe that fight in your defence : 


Unſheath your ſword, good father; ery, St. George, Sha f 
This rare man, Tydides, would prepare + | 


Go. 


That he might conquer, heorten'd him. Chapman. 
Thus Hearten'd well, and fleſh'd upon his prey, 
I ̃ be youth may prove a man another day. Dryden. 
a. To meliorate or renovate with manure. 
The ground one year at reſt; forget not then ' 
With richeſt dung to hearten it again. May's Virgil. 


HraRTEH. #./. The pavement of a room on which a 


fire is made; the ground under the chimney, 
Houp'd out of Rome : now this extremity 
Hath, brought me to this Heart.  Shakeſps 
Cricket, to Windſor chimneys ſhalt thou leap, 
Where thou find'ſt fires unrak'd, and hearths unſwept, 
There pinch the maids as blue as retry f 
Good luck befriend thee, fon; for at thy birth 
The fairy ladies danc'd upon the hearth. 
The vanquiſh'd fires withdraw from every place; 
Or, full with ſeeding, fink into a ſleep: 
Each houſehold genius ſhews again los face, 
And from the Heart hs the little lares creep. 


Shakeſp. 
Milton, 


Dr den. 


N adv. [from hearty.] 


1. From 


1. From the heart; folly. | 
I bear no malice for my death 1 "SN 
But thoſe that ſought it, I could with more Chriſtians g 


Be what they will, 1 bcar//y forgive them. Shakeſþ. 
If to he ſad is to be wiſe, 
I do molt heartify deſpiſe 
Whatever Socrates has ſaid, 
, Prior, 


Or Tully writ, or Wanley read, 
2, Sincerely ; actively] diligently ; 
Where his judgment led him to oppoſe 
bo would do it vigorouſly and hearty; yet 
there. 
. Eagerly; wich defire, | | 
a A for oh eating heartily of the food, know that anxiet Prom 
hindered my eating till this moment, Aadiſon, 
Huantinuss, 1. J [from Heart.]! 
1. Sincerity; freedom from hypocriſy. 
"This entertainment may a free face put on; 
hrartineſs, and well become the agent, 
2. Vigour; eagerneſs, | . . 
The anger of an enemy repreſents our faults, or almoniſhes by 0 
our duty, with more hrartineſs than the kindneſs of a friend, Taylor, 
Hv&/anTi.yss, adj, [from heart.) Without courage; 
ſpiritleſs, 


| joyed oft to chaſe the trembling pricket, 
Or — the heart/e/t hare till ſhe were tame. Spenſer, 
Then hopelets, r Lan the cunning thief, 
Perfuade us die, to (tint all further (trite, Fairy Queen. 
What, art thou drawn among theſe heartleſs hinds? 


vigorouſly, 
men on a publick account, 
the oppoſition ended 
Atterbury. 


i liberty from 
derive a 904%. 


Turn thee, Benvolio; look upon thy death, bakeſps 
"Thouſands beſides ſtood 8 and hear/e/1 there, 

Men valiant all; nor was I us'd to fear, Cowley, 

The peaſants were accuſtomed to payments, and grew heartleſs as 

they grew poor, Temp . 


Heartleſt they fought, and quitted ſoon their ground, 
While oy with ay victory were crown d. Dryden. 
HYuanri ng91y, adv. _ heartlefi.) Without cou- 
- rage; faintly; timidly, | 
Harri uesntss. v. fo [from heartleſs. ] Want of 
courage or ſpirit; dejection of mind. 
Harty, adj. [from Heart.] 
1. Sincere; undiſſembled; warm; zealous. | 
They did nat bring that hearty inclination to peace, which they 
hoped they would have done, Clarendon, 
; But the kind hots their entertainment grace 
Wich bearty welcome and an open face; 
In all they did, you might diſcern with eaſe 
A willing mind, and a gdelire to pleaſe, Dryden. 
Every man may pretend to any employment, provided he has 
been loud and frequeut in declaring himiclt hearty tor the govern» 


mea, Swift, 
2, In full health, 
J. Vigorous; ſtrong. | | 
Whole laughs we bearty, though his jeſts are coarſe, 
And loves you bett of all things but his a Pope, 


4. Strong; hard; durable, 
Oak, and the like true hearty timber, being ſtrong in all poſitions, 
may be better truſted in croſs and tranſverle work. Holten. 
Irn rv-AU H. adj, [heart and hale.] Good for the 
heart, | 
Vein. healing verven, and head-purging dill, 
| Sound ſavory, and batil bearty bale, Spenſer, 
Har, »./. | Pear, Put, Saxon; berte, Daniſh. ] 
1. 'The ſenſation cauſed by the approach or touch of fire, 

Heat is a very brilk agitation of the infenſible parts of the Auen 
which produces den us that fentation from whence we denominate 
the object hotz fo what in our fenſation is beat, in the _— is 
nothiiig but motion, ocke, 

The word beat is uſed to ſignity the ſenſation we have when we 
are near the tire, as well as the cauſe of that ſenſation, which is in 
the tive itfelf; and thence we conclude, that there is a ſort of bear in 
the tire reſembling our own fenſation: whereas in the fire there is 
nothing but little particles of matter, of ſuch particular ſhapes as are 
nutte to imprels tuch motions on our fleſh as excite the ſenſe of 
beats Watts, 

2. '[he cauſe of the ſenſation of burning. 

"The tword which is made tery doth not only cut by reaſon of the 
ſharpneſs which limply it hath, but alſo burns by means of that 
beat which it hath om tue. Hooker, 

3. Hot weather, 

Aſter they came down into the valley, and found the intolerable 

4 there, and knew wo means of lighter apparel, they were 


weed to go naked, Bacon, 
Mark well the flow'ring almonds in the wood 
"The glebe will antwer to the (ylvan reign ; 
Croat Grate will follow, and large crops of grain. Dryden, 


"The pope would not comply with the propoſal, az fearing the 
heats might alvance too far bete they had Naihed their work, and 
produce a peltilence among the people, Addiſon, 

4. State of any * under che action of the fire, 

"The beats timiths take of their mon are u blood- red bear, a white 
flame £447, and a parking or Welding bear, Moxon, 
Fermentation; efterveſcence. : 
One violent ation unintermitted. 

"The continual agitations of the ſpirits muſt needs be a weakening 
of any conttitution, efpecially in age: and many canles are required 


tor relreſhinent betwixt the beare, Dryden, 
7. The ſtate of being once hot; a ſingle effort, 
In anke my fortune wich him at a beats 
And give him not the leifure to torget, Dryden, 
"They the turn'd lines on golden anvils beat, ; 
Which look as it they (truck them at a bear, Tate, 


$, A courſe ut a race, between each of which courſes 
there is un intermifffon, 
Feigu'd zeal, you law, ſet out the ſpeedier pace z 
But the latt beat, plain dealing won the race, 
9. Pümples in the face; fluth, 
I has raiſed animolities in their hearts, and brats in their faces, 
and broke out in their ribbans, Addijen, 


10. Ayitation of ſudden or violent paſſion ; vehemence 
of action, | 

hey leeing what forces were In the city with them, iſſued againt 

the tyrant while they were in this heat, betore practices might be 

wltd to ditlevet them, Sidney. 
"The friend hath loft his friend; 

And the beſt quariely, in the bear, are curſt 

By thoſe that feel their ſharpneſs, Shateſpeare, 

It might have pleaſed in the At and hurry of his rage, but mult 

have dilpleafed in coal ſedate reflection, South, 

We have {pilt no blood but in the eo the battle, or the chaſe, 

Atter duty. 

Oae playing at hazard, drew a huge heap of gold; but in the 
brat of play, never obſerved a ſharper, who (wept it into his hat. 


k 8 8 Swift, 
11, Faction conteſt; party rage. 

They are Jn a molt Walke preparation, and hope to come upon 

them in the boat of their divition, FAE. 

| was forty to heat with what pattlallty and popular beat elections 


Dryden, 


were carried King Charter. 
What can more gratify the Phrygian foe 
"Thas hade Jiltemper'd Seats # D:yden, 
i2. Ardour of thought or elocution. 
Ptead it to her 
With all the Orength and Seat of eloquence 
1 aternal late and friendihip can infpire, Addiſon's Cate, 


Y 


| HEA 


To Hear. . A, [from the noun, 


1. To make hot; to endue with the power of burning. 
He commanded that they ſhould heat the furnace one ſeven times 
more than jt was wont to be beated. Dan. iii. 19. 
2. To cauſe to ferment, 
Hops lying undried heats them, and changes their colour, Mortimer, 
3. To make the conſtitution feveriſh, 
Thou art going to Lord Timon's feaſt. 
Ay, to ſee meat fill knaves, and wine beat fools. Shakeſp- 
Whatever increafeth the denfity of the blood, even without in- 
creaſing its celerity, heats, becauſe a denſer body is hotter than a 
rarer. Arbuthnot on Allments. 
4. To warm with vehemence of paſſion or deſire, 
A noble emulation heats your breaſt, | 
And your own fame now robs Phe your reſt, - Dryden. 
5. Lo agitate the blogd and ſpirits with action. 
When he was well beated the younger champion could not ſtand 
before him; and we find the elder contended not for the giſt, but for 
the honour, Dryden. 


ut into a box- iron, to ſmooth and plait linen. 
HEATH. ». /. Fortes, Latin, ] | 
1. A ſhrub of low ſtature: the leaves are ſmall, and 
abide green all the year, Miller. 
In Kent they cut up the heath in May, burn it, and ſpread the 
aſhes, Maortimer's Huſbandry. 
Oft with bolder wing they ſoaring dare 
The purple heath, Thomſon. 
2. A place overgrown with heath, 
ay, from whence 
You owe this . intelligence? or why, 
Upon this blatted heath, you ſtop our way 
ith ſuch prophetick greeting. Shakeſp, Macbeth, 
Health and long life have been found rather on the _q of Der- 
byſhire, and the beaths of Staffordſhire, than fertile ſoils, Temple, 
3. A place covered with ſhrubs of whatever kind. 
Some woods of oranges, and heath of roſemary, will ſmell a great 
way into the ſea, Bacon. 
HeaTHCock. 2. / [heath and cock.) A large fowl that 
frequents heaths. 
Cornwall hath quail, rail, partridge, pheaſant, heath-cock, and 
powte.  Carew's Survey. 
HE ATU- TOT. 2. / [heath and pout.] A bird. 
Not Heat h- pont, or the rarer bird 
Which Phaſis or lonia yields, 
More pleaſing morſels would afford 
Than the tat olives of my fields. 


| Dryden, 
HrATH-PEAS. . /. A ſpecies of bitter Vr R, which 
ſee. 


HrAru-Ros k. u. J e and roſe.] A plant. Ainſeu. 
HEA'THEN. ». J. Heyden, German.] The gentiles; the 
pagens; the nations unacquainted with the covenant 
of grace, 
Deliver us from the heathen, that we may give thanks to thy 
holy name. | 1 Chron, xvi 35. 
if the opinions of others whom we think well of, be a greund 
of aſſent, men have reaſon to be heat hen ith Japan, mahometans 
in Turkey, papiſts in Spain, and proteſtants in England, Locke, 
In a paper of morality, 1 conſider how I may recommend the 
particular virtues I treat of, by the precepts or examples of the 
ancient beatbens, ; | Addiſon, 
H&AaTHEN, adj. Gentile ; pagan. | 
It was impoſſible for a heathen author to relate theſe things, 
becauſe, if he had believed them, he would no longer have been a 


heathen, Addiſon, 
Hu'aTaRENTSH, adj. [from heathen.) 
1. Belonging to the Gentiles. 3 
When the apoſtles of our Lord and Saviour were ordained to 


alter the laws of beatbenifb religion, choſen they were, St. Paul 
excepted; the reſt unſchooled altogether, and unlettered men. 


: | : Hooker. 

2. Wild; ſavage; rapacious; cruel. 
The Moors did tread under their heatbeni/b feet whatever little 
or found yet there ſtanding. _— 
hat execrable Cromwell made a beatheni/b or rather inhuman 
ediCt againſt the epiſcopal clergy, that they ſhould neither preach, 
pray in publick, baptize, marry, bury, nor teach ſchool. South. 
HreaTHaniSZHry. adv. [from heatheniſb.] After the 

manner of heathens. 


aniſm, 
It ſignifies the acknowledgment of the true God, in oppoſition 
to beatbeni/m. ammond, 
Hw'arny. adj, [from heath, ) Full of heath. 
This fort of land they order the ſame way with the heathy land, 
Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
To, HEAVE. v. a. pret. heaved, anciently love; part. 
heated, or hoven. | 


1. To lift; to raiſe from the ground, 
So ſtreteh'd out huge in length the arch fiend lay, 
Chain'd on the burning lake 3 nor ever hence 
Had ris'n, or beat'd his head, but that the will 
And high permiſſion of all-ruling heaven 
Left him at large, Milton, 
2. To carry, 
Now we bear the king 
Tow'rd Calais: grant him there; and there being ſeen, 
Heave him away upon your winged thoughts 
Athwart the ſea, 
3+ To raiſe; to lift. 
So daunted, when the giant ſaw the knight, 
His heavy hand he ., up on high, 
And him to duſt thought to have batter'd quite, 
l cannot Beate 
My heart into n.y mouth. 
He dy'd in ficht; 
Fought next my perſon, as in conſort fought, 
Save when he beav'd his ſhield in my detence, 
And on his naked fide receiv'd my wound, 
4. To cauſe toſwell. 


'The groans of gholts, that cleave the earth with pain, 


Shakeſpeare. 


Spenſer. 
Shakeſpeare, 


Dryden. 


And beave it w they pant and Riek half way, Dryden. 
he glittering finny ſwarms, 
That heave our friths and crowd upon our ſhores. Thomſon. 


5. To force up from the breaſt, 
Made ſhe no verbal queſt? 
— Yes, once or twice the rag: the name of father 
Pantingly forth, as if it preſt her heart. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
The wretched animal beavr'd forth ſuch groans, 
That their diſcharge did ſtretch his leathern coat 
Almoſt to burtting. Shate/p. As you like it. 
6. To exalt; to elevate. 
Poor thadow, painted queen ; 
One beav'd on high, a 'be hund down below. 
7. To puff; to elate. 

"The Scots, entw up into high hope of victory, took the Eng- 
liſh for fooliſh birds fallen into 8 — 0 their hill, _ 
marched into the plain, Hayward. 

To Hrave, v. . 


1. To pant; to breathe with pain, 
That e ike had by h 
creep like ows by him, and do 
At each bl needleſs boavi N ſuch as — | 
Nowilh the cauſe of his awakang. 


Shateſp. 


2. T labour. 


3. To riſe with pain; to ſwell and fall. 


4. To keck; to feel a tendency to vomit. 


Hu'aTER, ., /. [from heat,] An iron made hot, and | 
2. Riſing of the breaſt. 


4. W to riſe. 


Hr'aTHENISM. . J. [from heathen.) Gentiliſm; pa- 


2. Celeſtial; inhabiting heaven. 


Shabeſpeare, 
8 


HEA 


He heaves for breath, which, fron 
And fetch'd from far, Uiſtends 2 


is TR 


The church of En d had ftruggled Ws 
tion ever fince Wiki — me beaved at a | 
eee 


The wand' ring breath was on the wi * 
Weak was the pulſe, and hardly beav'y hoy | * 
No object aſfects my imagination ſo much ay out. Dt 
I cannot ſee the beaving of this prodigious bulk of — Nom; 
a calm, without a very pleaſing aftoniſhment, "*% ita 
Frequent for breath his panting boſom heave Aula 
Ĩhe beaving tide 5 Fir, 
In widen'd circles beats on either fide, G17; 
Th. 


Thou haſt made my curdled blood run b 
My heart heave up, my hair to riſe in btn, 


Hzave. »./. [from the verb. 


1. * z exertion or effort upwards. 
one could gueſs whether the next be | 
would ſettle them on the firſt foundation, er Coll tt 
Han 
There's matter in theſe ſighs ; theſe | 
You muſt tranſlate; 'tis fit we underſtand ü. — beove 
3. Effort to vomit, aß 


ut after many ſtrains and heavet, 
i He Or up to his ſaddle eaves, 6.6 whe 
EAVE Offering. n. /. An offering amon 
Ye ſhall offer a cake of the firſt of — * Jem, 
115 as ye do the beave Mering of the threſhing hag * 
WAVEN. 1. / [peopon, which ſeems to he Fits, 
from peopd, the places over head, Saxon.) 


1. Ihe regions above; the expanſe of the f 
| A tation like the herald Mercury, . 
New lighted on a heaven kiſſing hill, Shut 
Thy race in time to come Yon 
Shall ſpread the conquetts of imperial Rome; 
Rome, whoſe ibeading tow'rs ſhall beav's invade 
Involving earth and ocean in her ſhade. 3 
The words are taken more properly for the air and ether u 
the beavens, _ ; Raleigh) 10 
= Eee act, with ſhouts beav'n high, the friendly bal 
pplaud. | 
1 . fires may fall from beaven, Opin 
2. The habitation of God, good angels, and pur fal 
departed. 
. 4 It f a knell ö 
at ſummons thee to heaven, or to hell, $ 
Theſe, the late Baked, Make, 
Heav'n baniſh'd hoſt, left deſert utmoſt hell, Mi, 
All yet left of that revolted rout, 
Heav'n fall'n, in ſtation ſtood, or juſt array, 
Sublime with expectation, Mita, 
3. The ſupreme power; the ſovereign of benen. 
Now heav'n help him! be. 
| The will 
And high permiſſion of all-ruling beav'n 
Left him at large. Milm, 
The prophets were taught to know the will of God, and 
inſtruct the people, and enabled to propheſy, as a teſtimony of ther 
915 ſent by heaven, 
4+ The pagan gods; the celeſtials. 
Take phyſick, pomp 
| Expoſe thyſelf to feel what wretches feel, 
That thou may'ſt ſhake the ſuperflux to them, 
And ſhow the beavers more juſt, Shakyſpeart': King Lan, 
They can judge as fitly af his worth, 
As can of thoſe myſteries which beaver 
Will not have earth to know. Shakeſpeare's (lla 
Heav'ns! what a ſpring was in his arm, to throw! 
How high he held his ſhield, and roſe at ev'ry bloy, Dh 
5. Elevation; ſublimity. | 
O, for a muſe of fire, that would aſcend 
The brighteſt beav'z: of invention. 

6. It is often uſed in compoſition, 
Hravzx-BtGoT. Begot by a celeſtial power. 
If 1 am beaw'n-begot, aſſert your ſon 

By ſome ſure ſign. 


Dole 
HrAVEN- HORN. Deſcended from the celeſtial reg 


native of heaven. 
If once a fever fires his ſulphurous blood, 
In ev'ry fit he feels the hand of God 
And heav*n-born flame, 
Oh heav'n-born lifters! ſource of art! 
Who charm the ſenſe, or mend the heart; 
Who lead fair virtue's train along, 
Moral truth, and myſtick ſong | | Fit 
Heaven-BRED. Produced or cultivated in heaven. 
Much is the force of beav'n-bred poeſy. 
Hraven-BuilT, Built by the agency of gods. 
His arms had wrought the deſtin'd tall 
Of ſacred Troy, and raz'd her beav'n-built wall, 
HBAveN-DIRECTED, | 
1. Raiſed towards the ſky. 
Who taught that beav'n-direfed ſpire to riſe? 
2. Taught by the powers of heaven. 
| O ſacred weapon; left for truth's defence; 
To all but beaven-direfted hands deny'd ; 
The muſe may give it, but the gods mult guide. 
Hg'aveNLy. adj. [from heaven. 


1. Reſembling heaven; ſu _ excellent. 
As the bn e one eee the love of vt 


virtuous, ſo doth the love of the world make one become 2 


Inti. 


Phe 


7 


7 


Not Maro's muſe, who ſung the mighty man; 
Nor Pindar's Sv lyre, nor Horace when a (wats 


Adoring firſt the genius of the place, 
Then earth, the mother of the &eav'nly races 
HrfAVvENLUVY. adv. 


1. In a manner reſemblin 


Dyas 


that of heaven. 
In theſe deep ſolitudes and awful cells, 
Where heav'nly penſive contemplation dwells, 
And ever-mufing melancholy reigns, 
What means this tumult in a veſtal's veins? 


2, By the agency or influence of heaven. 
"Truth and peace and love ſhall ever ſhine 
About the ſupreme throne 
O! him, t'whoſe happy-making ſight alone, Mim 
Our beat guided foul ſhall climb. gun 
HAVE NWARD. adv. [heaven and peand, 
Towards heaven. 
I proſtrate lay, 
By various doubts impell'd, or to obey, 
Or to object ; at length, my mourntu look 
Heav'mwvard eiect, determin'd, thus 1 ſpoke. 
Hu'avily. adv. (Rom heavy.) 
1. With great pondetouſneſs. 
2. Grievouſly; afflictively. lie under 1 le 
Eaſe muſt be impraQicable to the envious : 1 eg fall k# 
ble misfortune z common calamities and common o. 


vily upon them. 5 
3. Sorrowfully ; with grief, [cs 
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ily borne. © Sate pealg. Raleighs | . part, head; belly with his chicket of 
e 1 heavily ty, begauſe his e a ton in the an «th - egg the hebrew verſe, as the menneſt N know _ term of reproach. Re. 
ye leaſant to hi en eng mel. OS FT why # $5.45 
W un alt of dehection, „ IH ron. x. % [becatombe, French; , n | 
n Wh looks your grace ſo beavil to-day? Seat! ſacrifice of an 165 red cattle, . 8 org 8.40). Rich: mn. 
0, 1 have ar” a _ night. 6 . 33 Pol 8 — — 1 „ : [3s A plant; 25 * ec E 3 
167, v, /# [from i, E ome beatts, NY ; The globe; ordivechinardt, 
HAI 288, F js uality of bei heavy weight. : None {tarve,: none ſurſelt ſo. . 
EE on pal ane] eee 2 e e n e 
7 * _ ham x age tins, | \» Her triumphant ſons in war ſucceed, f 
which m 


11 wöllelne gh one : exter- 
nally ir is laid to be Foo N I's Mat. Medicas 25. 
EDGE-MUSTARD, . „ A 


EDGE-NETTLE, #. . A res Sala. Ainſworth, 


* „ 
Ne fe on-0 mind ; depreſſion of ſ yk ' $5 TE \_And be xa becatombs around em bleed. Aden. | 
. moro inclined unto ſorrow 
; * at he hearing of ſons "and ſoftened in mind, Hooker. | HC TIR. J. adj. Laie, 1 French, from *. 


luuini 9 ever m 1 . . Habitual; conſti al. HreDGz-noTr he d A ord f con- 
{| ill chances men are Regal 1. Habitual; conſtitutional. oTE. . /, [hedge and wote.] A word of con 
10 evvingſs f reruns the good event. ith 5 pa | This word4is joined only to that kind of fever which bs tow | tempt for lo- writing. 
Let us hot 4411 nn _ _— e e Non mg, ne is the * bs n iy — de ſomewhat better bred, they left theſs 
that's e fevers which ariſe from a plethora; or too t fulln leaſ 
Mat ets heart of man maketh it ſtoop z but * eb | — It is atcnded with too lax ohas of he excretory IJ ofa) e 5 e 87 gf 5004 * 
ad. ages generall z whereby ſo much runs ” - 
KT — rejoice ; com>. now for a ſeaſon ye are in XL] leave not refit ace en ee I) in the Le veſſels w — e = PIG, 1. f. Le. and Me] A young hedge. 
| ifold temptations. . iently n t vibrate TR tate the fluids , 
5 to motion or hooghts 1 ſlu 2 ; tor- | the more, Ls — p them hor an 1 1 Quincy, Thrice the brindd bedg hat mew'd, ohne: Ace 
R k 0 AC * 8 
:lneſs; dulneſs of ſpirit; bci e on ty he he commer; Donne, | HzD03-n0w, . / [hedge and row.] The. ſeries of 
28 Our ſtrength is all 2 into neſc, Troubl , tes or hath 4 1 dof | | 
That makes the weight Shatg/peare. | 2. Troubled with a morbid heat. I | tees or buſhes planted for incloſures, | 
What means this Se that hangs upon me ? ; No He&ick ſtudent ſcars the gentle maid. Taylor. Sometinie walking not unſeen er 
This lethargy that creeps through all my ſenſes? Addiſon, Hzu'cTtick. . 7. An hectick fever. | By bedge-row elms, on hillocks green. 5 . 
He, would not Violate that ſweet receſs, 1 Like the beriet in, my blood he rages, The fields in the northern fide are divided by be, "ET of 
And found beſides a welcome heavineſs, And thou muſt cure me. Shakeſpeare 1 "RN 1 hed dp to Pope: 
Which ſeiz'd his 2 NBD" + CR He'cror, . /. [from the name of He Hor, the great EDGE»-SPARROW, #. *. [ an rrucd.] 
A leuſation of Wer et. oppreſſion, beavingſ, an Arbuthnot,. | Homeric 0 A bully; a bluſtering, turbulent, | A ſparrow that lives in buſhes, guiſhed from 1 
en 0 
40 e lon ; ; cruſh ; aMiRion : : as, Ws  heavine/s of pervicacious, noiſy fellow. | e ene builds in N 3 8 
pprelli ; | Thoſe uſurping Hector, who pretend to honour without religion, „That it h. be * Lot b _ $ Shake 
* wes hneſs of ſoil. : think the charge of a lye a blot not to be waſhed out but by blood: He! its head bi y ity y Ras wy 4 * 
| Peepneſs or richneſs. of ſo South, | HE'DGING-BILL, w./. [hedge and 67 ] cutting= - 
Az Alexandria exported many commodities, ſo it received ſome, We'll take one ins cup of nectar, hook uſed in making hedges. 
lieh, by reaſon of the 2 an N of of * ae” th 1 And drink to this celeſtial Sector. 5 Prior. ee maſter Dartſetas with a belging-bill in his band, chaffing 
did not produce 3 ſuch as _— 3 and pitch. rbuthnot. | h HIC rox. V. 4. {from the noun, T A 8 to | and ſwearing, . Sidney, 
HEAVY. adj. [PEAFLS» — Sd aol treat with in legt authoritative terms, Hs paix. . [from bedge. IK One who makes N 
Weighiy; Þ nderous; ten ng ſtrongly to the ini; Then reckon they.muſt part with honour together with their opi- | The labou 
EY 8 = biin 6 
contrary ue de Hilke child, with an ede of enn And the fwink'd bedfer at his fup _ 85 A. | 
Merſennus tells us, that a little child, wi an engine of an hun- Government of the Tongue, 3 3 f A we upper ſat. 5. : . ; 
dred double 138 might move this earth, though it were much The weak low ſpirit Fortune makes her ſlave; - d be laug _ at, that 10. go about de make a fine dan- 
heavier than It is Wilkins. But ſhe's a drudge, when Hector d by the 22 Dryden. | 7 HkEED. country Sedger at T 45 bs ap 
2. Sorrowtul; |; jetted; depreſſed. _ An honeſt man, when he came home ve A ht, found another fel - To v. a. [Pevan, Sax cos.) o mind; to fega a 
4 _ be light; ed _ n in his family, * low 9 and ob br p to us notice of; to attend. 
light „0 doth make a 2eavy hu . hakeſpe are. routhnot's Hiſtory . With pleaſure Argus the muſician Seeds; 
3 * oppreſſive; afflictive. | | To H TOR, b. 1. To play the bully; to blutter. | But rs much at thoſe new vocal reeds. 


gen, 
Menelaus bore an heavy hand over the citizens, kings malicious They have attacked me, ſome with piteous moans and outeries, | He will no more have clear ideas. of all the ES of his 


mind. Mac. v. 23. | others grinning and only ſhewing their teeth, others ranting and See» | mind; than he will have all the particular ideas mo landſcape 
Let not your ears deſpiſe 1 e for ever,  toring, others [colding and reviling. Stilling fleet. | or clock, who will not turn his _y to It, W attention 
þ ſhall poſſeſs them with the beavie ſind | One would think the Bectoring, the ſtorming, the ſullen, and all | Seed all the parte of it. | Locke, 
That * they heard. bakeſpeare's Macheih, | the different ſpecies of the angry, ſhould be cured. Speer. Hynp. . / "(from the verbs] | 1 0 
If the cauſe be not good, the king a 75 a beavy TY Wn agar ara — L 1 | Suff. 1. Care; attention. 
make. e the 5 at ſhe might o'er the ſervants 4 I 4 6 | 
"ny for this good man, and for his ig 7 1 HepxRa'c ROUS. adj. Re aceus, Lat.] Producing? Wy] The r page i , Milun. 
hote e heavy band hath bow 'dyou to the grave, id, Take 'heed 8 in dal finder ars ien that have tio natu 
Aut beggars yours 12 a; WP — wn Macketh, HEDGE. * [he „ Saxon, ] A fonts made round | ral coheſion, come not to be uid irs Locle. 
Tels with a ſneer the tyding heavy be 4 + Swift, grounds with pric * bullies, or woven twigs. The wolld has al its el e on, 8 Addiſon, 
4 Wanting alacrity; wanting briſknefs of appearance, „ er, os LOI INEy uſeful for 2. Caution; fearful attention; ſuſpicious watch, 
9 87 eyes, you ſay, confeſs | ; The - n fold. ily f el the — Either wiſe bearing or ignorant carriage caught ad men catch diſs 
A heart to loye and grief inclin'd, Price , the bed rn Wes! Pe) _ efe every morning | eaſes, one of another; therefore, let men take bred of their com 
Wanting ſpirit or rapidity of, ſentiment Site r e pany, Shakoſpeare's Henry IV. 
5 be d en N peer Take heed; h for thieves ds toot by night: 
| A __ e 10 ſ ry a Heavy writer to ae PSII, r — of ſweet-briar hedges I purſue my Walle. | Thomſon} Nr z hve eren cet 4 2 birds a nigh 
* ing Rivity 3 2 — a Mage 45 4 refixed' to any word, Rota ſomething mean, | en eee $ 4%. Merry Wives of #, 
, * 
Fair, ul his limbs with dup proportion Join'dy' vile of the loweſt wh perhaps from a hedge, or hedge 3. Care to od 
But of a bay, dull, degenerate mind. Dau. man, a bps without any known place of birth. We ſhould take bed of this OP contempt of bis worſhi at. b 
Drouſy; fall; torpid. There are five zn the 8 the pedant, the ale rt, the | 
1 they that were — him were hac with fleep. Luke, ge e, th © foo, an ha bye bakeſpeare. | 4. Notice obſervation. 
4. Slow; fluggiſh. Ihe clergy” much otter an a little beage, contemptible, h muſt come by hearing and 3 z und birt give _ 
N foiders th i wr af illiterate vicar can be preſumed to do. K and mark wirds more than beaſts. 
4 1 y 2 9 Bs y wnom, Saaten A perſon, Who, by his and literature, ſeems to have deen 1 5 uſneſs; ſtaidneſs 
avy wy toads . „ the corrector of a h Little Britain, 1 gradually | 5* ** ol oO OE VP — * 
9. Stupid; fooliſh Pr to an author. \Swi | ie di 227 « 8 * ſor + Ter _ 23 | | 
Cn Lg, err : lb a 2b iger lead voa ed l e gn | 
| . 1 would not be eee ſo baſe minded, or heavy aaded, 1. To incloſe wit a hedge, or ce of wood dry or| 6. Re egard; reſpectſul notice. | E | 
that 1 will coufeſs that any of them is for valour, * or fortune „ | Iris a way of calling a man a fool, when no bool uz, to what 
better than myſelf, K nolles, Hedge thy poſſeſſion about with thorny — Feele 77 iii, 24. | he ſays. , JL Bftrange, 
10. pay uno troubleſome; tedious; at Thole alleys muſt be beaged at both cnds, whey out Tk Gems " — 19 þ {from bred] N ty 
put into thy hands what has been the diverſion of ſome of m _ N 1. tchfu icious ;/ vigilant 1 
ille and heavy eus. Locke's Epiſile to the Reader, | 1 2. To obſtruct. | 1 | ö 9 im heedf er y 
When alone, your time will not lie heavy 'upon your hands for I will bedge up thy N with fois. TS Hs Hef. 11. 6. For I mine eyes will rivet to his face | | 
want of ſome titling amuſement, "iſh 3. To incircle for de . 4 And, after, we will b both our judgments join, i545 
11, Loaded; incumbered; burthened: | 7 England, bedg'd in with the mala, e dee In cenſure of hi N bakeſpeare's Havilet, 
_— that there were forces coming againſt him, * not will That water-walled bulwark, ſtill ſecure 2. Attentive; ea ſerving: with of, 
lag that they ſhould find his men beavy, and | n wich boaty, he | + And confident from foreign [yarn Sake. FA 5 I am commanded | ee | 
9 0 unto Scotland. an' Henry an!. | There's ſuch divinity do pray, Ne Toa tell the — of my ſovereign's heart; | 5 _ | 
1. Not eaſily digeſted ; not light to the ſtomach. ©. That treaſon can but peep to lenz it wou \ Shateſpeare Whete fame, late * at wo ul ears, | 
ge th preparations az retain the dil or fat, are moſt bear to 4+ To ſhut up within an incloſure. "THE Hach plac'd thy beauty's i y virtue. Shakeſpeare, | 
1 ach, which makes baked meat hard of os” Arb. It muſt not be paid and exported in {Money 3 17 ſayn our To him one of the other tw 9 was bound, 550 CT 
1. Rich in foil; fertile, as heavy lande. law ; but that is a law to*bedge in 78 25 and ſerves for no Whilit 1 had been like heedfivl of che other. 170 
+ Deep; eunberſome; as Bent roads. | purpole: for if we export not goods, far which. our Bain havef . Thou, 'beedfu/ of advice, ſecure proceed 


; 
mone them, deed, - 
bi | dea * ent it i only ofed i _ compo- hoping tai ents, IG . 1% H rr ; "ag ; * from beedful. ] Attentively; 
* carriages «i beavy laden they invite a why S* To orce into a place already Il. is ſeems to be carefully cautiouſly. 


- miſtaken for edge.” To edge in, is to put in by the way Let the learner maintain an honourable. opinion of his inſtructot, 
oo ut me all ye that laber amd are ' heavy W 7 and 4 — _ 8 hed he 4 Pit 'T to] and beedfully liſten to his inſtructions, as one willing to be . 
. th, ifficulty, as 
ebenes % 4 —, Lain] A weckey e e ena * Tages-, [on untl Cai; e 
ot ley ö .. lauce; ul \ 
Compu Wr 3 6 5 | When Law i haſty, thou dtd me] 2 2 r. Hu bier, ad v. 8 vi ilandly; Die. K 
* Pg che medical month, che firſt hebdomad or e 1 ; 110 Dia 
page days, ſeventeen hours and a half, rewe. ee e Fuer Ferre ei EDIN Ess. u. 7010 Caution; vigilance. ick. 
1 , MADAL, adj, [from hebdomas, Latin.) * 05 — * = Cr mp ai bedge it 3 Hzzb Ess. adj e hetd.] Alen; inattentive; 
ra abanr. J Weekly; conſiſting of ſeven | | of Jour n. 77 Swi ene to the Footman, OA thoughtleſs; Lani nee with 
| To Hover. . 1. To ſhift; to hide the head. 
N bebdomadal Navy or. weeks, in regard of; their fabbaths | myſelf ſqmetimes, biding. mine hanour ip m pl am faln HERS: bed lov? dats wt ot 
7. Mr PET ente dy the Hebrews, * to to hedge; and to lurch. * Shake Wboſe that wound him fo. Shi 
To dull; TATE. v a. Leber, Laufe Steer, French. HD-. «dj. [hedge and born] Of no . 6 4000 Ih of verſe, and hopeleſs of the crown 
 blontz ro tu | birth; meanly bor . f e ue 
te, epeciall if dedetated, might 720 te furs prev perception.q, ech, that is not furniſh'd pers I de ſenſes, have yet been little taken notice of the mind being 
mk ks frogs is + robuſtneſs an the 12 — ſon, 55 vil en. J be jade f W I TN Licks: 
* | aded, like 4 hedge-bdrn f. | Surpriſes hetd unguarded innocence. 
„Ne d 0 „%. (kom bee! | 'Thot doth Feen. to hrs eng) wry ©, Shakeſpeare. | e ä ih ' Sherlock, 
7. The ſta 1 | | IH car. . /+ — * — _ ] One that Hz/zpi.n88ty. adv. [from herdlg.] Careleſoly ; neg- 
Ha — dae, Lain J om 2 ſkculks under bedges 2 | "Ga inattentirely. e Tl fits 
— Vhuncneſs, bebetudo, tin. ] 85 HEnG8-FUMITORY, 17. J. ap — 3 7 cee 1 diſcharge che mati ba Roh you ily | - . 
„age ſeminaries; according to their grofſheſy or ab- Hz zol RSssN ISS. #, /i [from Herde.] Careleſineſs; 
* "OY EN . wt — Sen A — hedge. | des e gene ne gligene; lnatcennans.. 
ts. u. which n the little harms the r from a z ey 
A Het 1 1 1 leur French; Tad, — J £ 15 OI mom 88 do ſo again which is a better way tocure ther 
ton hay Ne; a great many Latiniſms, if | heir pricks at my ſoot-fall, eſpeare's Trunk 2. % [Pele, Saxon.) ; 
Hy mcd. Hebraiſms, into N poem. 5 wel 1% Tau —_ of en to e one * 2 — 1. 2. part 51 the foot that 1 behind. 
/ H "og 1. J. [ hebreens, Latin, A man ſkilled i 12 thus much, prin unto bis receipt, will the 5 5 I of an | *. the luxated bone be diſtorted rn it lieth 2 e heel 
A 1 bog, boited in oil; and porn! in — el, effect | 1 hot urgerys 
eta f Brown's Vulgar Errors. , "The whole foot of animals. 
I tbrew, 8. 7 0 om T0) One (cilful in The Gedge-hog hath his Vackfide and flanks thick fet with eng The ſtag recals his ſtrength, his ſpeed, 
- 4 and Pn and beſides, by the hely.of a muſcle, can con- | oy gigs — heelt, and then his armed heads 


With — 


9 


HEI 


With theſe t' avold,. with that his fate to meet z 


TE ES 7 . 
Pegaſus appeare a a 
running ro * dg Addiſon. | 


Ihe feet, as employed in flight. 
Nothing is commoner, in times of danger, than for men to leave 

{wi matters to Bears and tygers, and ſhew them a fair * of heels 
t. | 


range. 


4 Ruhr gy at the Hurts, To purſue cloſely; to follow 
d N 


Sir, when comes your book forth ? 
— Upon the heels of my preſentment, 
But is there no ſequel at the Heels of this 
Mother's adiniration ? 
g. To attend cloſely, | 
Could we break our way 
By force, and at our heels all hell ſhould rife 
With blackelt inſurrection, to confound - 
Heav's's pureſt light, 
6. To purſue as an enemy, . 
The Spaniards fled on towards the North to ſeek their fortunes, 
being (till chaſed by the Engliſh navy at their bee/s, until * 
ſain to bh them over for want of powder. : ace. 
ant! hungry want! that hungry meagre fiend, 


Sbaleſp. Timon. 
Shakeſp. Hamlet . 


Milton. 


Is at my beels, and chaces me in view. Otway. 
J. To follow cloſe as a dependant. 
Through proud London he game ſighing on, 
Aſter th! admired bee/r of Bolingbroke. Shakeſpeare. 


8. To lay by the Hus. To fetter; to ſhackle ; to put 


in ves. 
d If the king blame me for't, I'll /ay ye all 
BYy' th beels, and l and on your heads 
Clap round fines for neglect. 
, One half of — = mind, 
„ uri, uncontin'd, 
100 80 be /aid by the heels, Hudibras. 
I began to ſmoke that they were a parcel of mummers z and won- 
dered that none of the Middleſex juſtices took care to Jay ſome of 
them by the beel, Addiſon, 
9. Any thing ſhaped like a heel, | 
At the other fide is a kind of bee or knob, to break clots with. 
ortimer's Huſbandry. 
10. The back part of a ſtocking : whence the phraſe 1 


be ont at beels, to be worn out, 


Shakeſpeare. 


A good man's fortune may grow out at heely, Shakeſpeare, 
To lin. v. v. [from the noun, ] 
1. Jo dance, | | 
I cannot ſing, | 
Nor heel the high lavolt, nor ſweeten talk. Shakeſpeare, 


2. To lean on one fide; as, the ſhip /. 
To Hub. wn To arm a cock. 
Huv'rvs, 225 [from heel.) A cock. that ſtrikes well 
with his heels, f 
Hu'ni,-ritck. . J. [heel and mo" A piece fixed on the 
hinder part of the ſhoe, to ſupply what is worn away. 
Jo Heute-. va. [heel and prece.] To put a piece 
of leather on a ſhoe heel, 
Some blamed Mrs. Bull for new bee/-plecing her ſhoes. 
Huvr. . / [from heave, ] 
1, Heaving; effort. 
May be in the cup . 
A ſpider ſteep'd, and one may drink ; depart, 
And yet partake no venom 1 tor his knowledge 
1s not infected! but if one prefent 
Th“ abhorrent ingredient to his eye, make known 
How he hath drunk, he cracks his gorge, his ſides 
With violent %. Shakefp. I inter's Tale, 
2, [For haft, | Handle, 


Arb. 


His oily fide devours both blade and bef?, Waller. 
Hara, . / [Arabick.] A term in 8 ſigni— 
ing the epocha, or account of time, uſed by the 


fy 

7 #6: th and 'I'yrks, who begin their computation 
from the day that Mahomer was forced to make his 
eſcape from the city of Mecca, which happened on 
Friday, July 16, 4. D. 622, under the reign of the 


emperor Heraclizs, Harris, 
Her'ykn, ». /. | P*apone, Saxon] A young cow, 
Who tinds the 47% u dead and bleeding freſh, 
And fees falt by a butcher with an axe, 
But will Guſpedl „was he that made the (laughter? Sa. 


A beifer will put up her toe, and (nuff in the air, againſt the rain, 


For her the flocks refuſe their verdant food, 
Nor thirty ee teek the gliding flood, 
Han no. inter. = 
1. An expreſlion of flight lngour and uncaſtneſs, 
Ke bo! an't be not four by the day, I'll be hang'd, Shat, 
2, It is uſed by Dryden, contrarily to cuſtom, as a voice 
of exultation, 
We'll toſs off our ale 'til we cannot Rand, 
And As- for the honour of Ola England, 
Hon, ./ [from high. ] : 
t, Elevation above the ground : indefinite, 
Into what pit thou ſeeſt, 
From what ht fall'n ! 
An amphitheatre's amazing be/ght 


Pope, 


Dryden. 


Alton, 


Here filly the eye with terror and e Addiſon. 

2. Altitude ; definite ſpace meaſured upwards. 
- Abroad I'll ſtudy thee, 

Ax he removes tar off, that great Hege takes. Donne, 


"There de wn Ticinium a church that is in length one hundred teet, 
in breadth twenty, and in Se near filty, Bacon, 
An amphitheatre appear'd, 
Raiy'd in degrees, to fixty paces rear'd ; 
hat when a man was [ang in one degree, 
Height was allow'd for him above to fee, 
3. Degree of latitude, Latitudes are 
proach the pole, 
Guinea lieth to the North fea, in the ſame ehe as Peru to the 
um. Ast Bir 4 the World, 
4+ Summit aſcent; towering eminence ; high place. 
From Alpine gte the father firſt deſcends ; 
Hi daughter's hutband in the plain attends, Dryden's Nu. 
J. Elevation of rank ; lation of dignity ; great degree 
ot excellence. 
By him that raiv'd me to this careful height, 
From that contented hap which 1 enjoy'd, 
Len kings had from he Norman conqu*ror reigu'd, 
When Kogland to her greateſt "__ attain'd, | 
wi pow 't, dominion, glory, wealth, and tate. Daniel. 
Rvory wan of learning need not enter into their difficulties, nor 
(lub the brights to which fore others have arrived, Wars. 
6. U he utmolt degree ; full completion, 
uus tee doth het rio to its t at once. 
Did wot the 
Of Timna firit betray wee and reveal 
"The (ev ret, wille from we in the height 


D. yden. 
higher as Fi pong 


Shateſpeare, 


Bacon, 


1 nuptral thove protete'd ? Milton, 
Hide me om the face 
Of God, whom tv behold was they my ee 
Of happinels ! Mu 
Wunde ot malls, Sber de. 


7. Utmvolt exertion, 


Bac Ms 


come on, fir ; 1 ſhall now put you to the height of your breeding. 


Shakeſpeare. 

3. State of excellence; advance towards perfection. 
Social duties are carried to greater heights, and enforced with 

ſtronger motives, by the — of our religion. Addiſon. 

J Hy1GHTEN, v. a. [from height. ] 

t. To raiſe higher. 

2. To improve; to meliorate. 

3. To aggravate, 


plunge us into all the evils of a civil war. diſon, 
4. To improve by decorations, 

As in a room, contrived for ſtate, the height of the roof ſhould 
bear a proportion to the area z ſo in the heightenings of mop 
ſtrength and vehemence of figures ſhould be ſuited to the n_ any Ro 

| den. 

HRINO US. adj, [hainenx, French, from baue, hate; or 

from the Teutonic, Hoon, ſhame. 

in a high degree. ; 

To abrogate or innovate the goſpel of Chriſt, if men or an ls 

ſhould attempt, it were moſt heinous and accurled ſacrilege. Hooker. 
This is the man ſhould do the bloody deed : 

The image of a wicked beinous fault | 

Lives in his eye. Sb keſpeare. 
As it is a moſt Gen ſo it is a moſt dangerous impiety to deſpiſe 

him chat can deſtroy us. Tillotſon. 


edly. 


He Iixkousxzss . /; | from heinous. ] Atrociouſneſs ; 
_ wickedneſs, 


He who can treat offences, provoking God, as jeſts and trifles, 


muſt have little ſenſe of the heinouſne/s of them. Rogers. 
He1R. u. /. [heire, old French; heres, Ly 
1. One that is inheritor of any thing after the preſent 


poſſeſſor. 

An beir (ignifies the eldeſt, who is, by the laws of England, to 

have all his father's land. Locke. 
What lady is that? 


The helr of Alanſon, Roſaline her name. Shakeſpeare, 
That I'll give my voice on Richard's fide, 
To bar my — heirs in true deſcent, 
God knows, I will not do it. Shakeſpeare. 
Being heirs _ of the grace of life. 1 Pet. iii. 7. 
Sunk is the hero, and his glory loſt, 


And I his heir in miſery alone. 
The Hels to titles and large eſtates 


Pope. 
have a weaknoſs in their eyes, 
and a tenderneſs in their conſtitutions. Swift, 


2. One newly inheriting an eſtate. 
The young extravagant Her had got a new ſteward, and was re- 
ſolved to look into his eſtate. Swift. 
To HAIR. v. a. [from the — To inherit. 
His ſon in r was ſnatch'd by fate, | 
rd the royal ſtate, Dryden, 


One only daughter | 
Hr'trnss. 2. / [from heir.) An inheritrix ; a woman 
that inherits. | | 

An heireſs ſhe, while yet alive; 

All that was her's to him did give. Waller. 
neus, though he married the heireſs of the crown, yet claimed 
no title to it during the life of his father-in-law. Dryden, 
HII Les. adj, [from heir, 

one to inherit after him, 
I till think of 
The wrong I did myſelf; which was ſo much, 

That He it hath made my kingdom. 


Shakeſpeare. 
Hg'tx$H1e, . /. [from heir. ] The ſtate, character, or 
privileges of an heir, | 


A n appoints an heir or an executor in his will, to build an 

hoſpital within a year, under pain of being deprived of his Heigſbi p. 

| Ayliffe's Parergon. 

Hu'txi.ooM, . /. [heir and zeloma, goods, Saxon. ] 

Any furniture or moyeable decreed to deſcend by 

5 and therefore inſeparable from the free- 

Od. 
Achilles“ ſceptre was of wood, 
Tranſmitted ge hero's line; 

Thence through a long deſcent of kings 


Came an beirleom, as Homer ſings. Swift, 
Hein. Ihe preterite and part. paſſ. of hold. 
| A rich man N to fall, is Held up of friends. Eecleſ. 
lt Minerva had not appeared and bed his hand, he had executed 


his deſign, Dryden. 
HELVACAL, Ae we, Fr. from d.] Emerging 
from the luſtre of the ſun, or falling into it. 


Had they aſcribed the heat of the ſeaſon to this ſtar, they would 
nat have computed from its he/acal aſcent. rot. 


Ht&'LtACALLY. adv, 1 heliacal.] 


From the riſing of this ſtar, not coſmically, that is, with the 
ſun, but heliacally, that is, its emerſion from the rays of the ſun, 
the ancients computed their canicular days. rown, 

le is tempeſtuous in the Summer, wha he riſes be/iacally; and 
rainy in the Winter, when he riſes achronically. Dryden, 
Hu't1CAL, adv. [helice, French, from ia.) Spiral; 

with many circumvolutions. 


The ſcrew is a kind of wedge, multiplied or continued by a heli. 
cal revolution about a cylinder, receiving its motion not from any 
ſtroke, but from a vets at one end of it. Vilkins. 


Hs'ttorto Parabola, in mathematicks, or the parabolick 
8 ts a curve which ariſes from the ſuppoſition of 
the axis of the common Apollonian parabola's being 

bent round into the periphery of a circle, and is a 
line then paſſing through the extremities of the ordi- 
nates, which do now converge towards the centre of 
the ſaid circle, Harris, 

Hritocr'xTRICK, adj. [heliccentrigue, French; 1A. 
and xiyr . 


The beliccentrick place of a planet is ſaid to be ſuch as it would 
appear to us from the lun, if our eye were fixed in its centre. 


Harrit. 


Hu'tioscor. . /; __ „Fr. s, and e. A 
ſort of teleſcope fitted ſo as to look on the body of 
the ſun, without offence to the eyes, 

Hu'L1OTROPE, . / Ig" and rise; heliotrope, French; 
heliotropium, Latin. ] A plant that turns towards the 


ſun ; but more particularly the turnſol, or ſun-flower. 
Ius an oblervation of flatterers, that they are like the be/iorro 


Harris. 


they open only towards the fun, but ſhut and contract themſelves 
night, and in cloudy weather, Grower nment 
HYLISPHERICAL, adj, e and /e. 
The belifpberical line is the rhomb line in navigation, and is ſo 
called becaule on the globe it winds round the pole {pirally, and till 
mmer nearer and nearer to it, but cannot terminate in it. arri. 
HELIX. . /. [helice, Fr. i.] Part of a ſpiral line; a 
circumvolution, 
Find the true inclination of the (crew, 
of water which every , does contain. 


HELL. »./. [helle, Saxon. ] 
1, The place of the devil and wicked ſouls, 


: For it is a knell 
That ſummons thee to heaven, or to Hell. Sa. Macheth, 
lf a mau were a porter of 4% gates, he ſhould have old turning 
the key, Shateſpeare's Macbeth, 


at 
of the Tongue, 


together with the Sony 
ikins, 


( | N 


Foreign ſtates uſed their endeavours to eig btem our conſuſions, and | 


the | 


] Atrociousz wicked | 


Hu'1nousLy. adv. [from heinous.} Atrociouſly ; wick» | 


| 
p 


J Without an heir; wanting | 


Mac 
| HeLL-x1Ts. 2. /. [hell and kite.) Kite of infernal breed, 


Pez} 


2. The place of ſeparate ſouls, whether 


\ 
ö 


* > a 2 Admire 
riches grow in hell; that ſoil 
Deſerve the precious bane. an. 


Hell's black tyrant trembled to behold 
The glorious light he forfeited of old. 


£1 
Nn. 


I will go down to my ſon mourning to bell, good or bad, 
Ile deſcended into be//, Cami, 
3. Temporal death. Abtfler C. 


The pains of bel came about me; the ſnares of death 


gr f Palm wi 
4. The place at a running play to which tho T 
caught are carried, * whom 
Then couples three be ſtraight allotted there ; 
They of both ends the middle two do fly 
The two that in mid-place, Hel called were, 
Muſt ſtrive with waiting foot and watching e 
To catch of them, and them to hel! to ar, 
That they, as well as they, be// may ſupply, $: 
g. The pee into which the taylor throws his freq, 
I his truſty ſquire, he had as well 
As the bold Trojan knight ſeen bell ; 
Not with a counterfeited paſs 
Of golden bough, but true gold-lace.. 
In Covent-garden did a taylor dwell, 
Who mightdeferve a place in his own bell. 
6. The infernal powers. 
Much danger firſt, much toil did he ſuſtain, 
While Saul and /, croſt his ſtrong fate in vain, 
7. It is uſed in compoſition by the old writer 
by the modern. 


HeLL-BLACK. adj, Black as hell. 
The ſea, with ſuch a ſtorm as his bare Read 
In Hell black night endur'd, would have boil'd up, 
And quench'd the ſtelled fires. Shakeſp, King Lam, 
L-BRED, adj. | hell and bred.) Produced in hel 
Heart cannot think what courage and What eries, 

With foul enfouldred ſmoak and flaſhing fire, 
The he{/-bred beaſt threw forth into the ſkies, 
HeLlL-BROTH, 2. J. [hell and broth.) A 

boiled up for infernal purpoſes. 
Adder's fork, and blind worm's ſting, 
Lizard's leg, and owlet's wing; 
For a charm of powerful trouble, 
Like a Hell- broth boil and bubble. 
HxLI-DOONH ED. adj, [hell and dum. 


hell. 

And reckon'ſt thou thyſelf with ſpirits of heay'n, 
Hell-doom'd! and breath'it defiance here and ſcorn, 
Where I reign'd king ? 

HELL-coverNeD. adj. Directed by hell, 
' Earth gape open wide and ate him quick, 
As thou "AY ſwallow up this good king's blood, | 
Which his be/{-govern'd arm hath butcher d. Shabrſpun, 


HzLL-HATED. adj, Abhorred like hell. 
Back do I toſs theſe treaſons to thy head, 


Hutt, 


King's Cuts, 


c 
nor 


HII 
Sperſe, 
Compoitic 


Shakehs, 
] Conte 


With the be//-hated lie o'erwhelm thy heart, Shakeſpear, 
HELL-HAUNTED, adj. [hell and haunt.) Haunted by 
the devil. | | | 


Fierce Oſmond clos'd me in the bleeding bark, 
And bid me ſtand expoſed to the bleak winds, 
Bound to the fate of this he//-haunred grove. 


HEeLL-HoUND. 2. / [helle hund, Saxon.] 
1. Dog of hell. 
From forth the kennel of thy womb hath crept 
A hell hound that doth hunt us all to death. 
Nou the Hell- boumdt with ſuperior ſpeed 
Had reach'd the dame, and, faſtning on her fide, 
The ground with iſſuing ſtreams of purple dy d. 
2. Agent of hell. 


baia 


Dryla, | 


I call'd 
My hell-hounds to lick up the draff, and filth, 
Which man's polluting fin with taint had ſhed 
On what was pure. | 


Ihe term he/l prefixed to any word notes deteſtatian, 
Did you ſay all? What all? Oh, -K ie! all? | 


What, all my pretty chickens, and their dam, 
At one fell ſwoop ? ; Shakeſp. Male 


He'.LEBORE, 1. /. [helleborus, Lat.) Chriſtmas ont. 


He'tt.zBOkE White, u. %. [weratrum, Lat.] A plant 


There are great doubts whether any of its ſpecies be the tne kk 
bore of the ancients. Mila 


HB'LLENISM, . J. [{xamow%.] A Greek wes 


HI Lis. adj. [from hell.] 
1. Sent from hell; belonging to hell, 


O thou celeſtial or infernal ſpirit of love, or what other ht - 
or B/ title thou liſt to have, for effects of both I find in my 
have compaſſion of me. b Vary 

Victory and triumph to the Son of Cod, 
Now entering his great duel, not of arms, Min 
But to vanquiſh by wiſdom belli wiles,, 4 
2. Having the qualities of hell; infernal; wicked; 
teſtable, 
No benefits ſhall ever allay that diabolical rancor 


ons belliſh breaſts, but that it will foam out at its foul now 0 
ander. . 


Hs'.1981.y, adv, [from gel i.] Infernally; wicked 
deteſtably. | 3 5 4 

HILLIisu ISS. . /. [from belliſb.] Wickedneſ; 

[from hell.] Toward hell 


horred qualities, 
He'LLwARD. adv, 
Be next thy care the ſable ſheep to place Poe 
Full o'er the pit, and 5e//rward turn their face. Me 
Hrn denotes defence : as Fedbelm, happy de . 
Sighelm, victorious defence; aa, (mnt. 
fence ; like Amyntas and Boetius among the 
3 9 TY 79% Cont 
HELM. . /. helm, Saxon, from helan, to cover, 
protect. | 1 
1. A covering for the head in war; a helmet; 
rion ; an headpiece, 
France ſpreads his banners in our noifeleſs land I * 
Mneſtheus lays hard load upon his be/m. 
2. The part of a coat of arms that bears the e pt 
More might be added of belms, creſts, mantles, and lu das. 


To 


that fermen 0 * 


With plumed b the layer begins his threats. 
Camden's 


3. The upper part of the retort, 
The vulgar 8 themſelves pretend to be able, I 
cohobations, and other fit operations, to make the diſti 
concrete bring its own caput mortuzm over the hilm, 


4. elan, Saxon.) The Rteerage ; the rudder. = 
They did not leave the u in ſtorms; Bn ve 


1 I 


(wells the fail os 
L 


" 


7 


And ſuch they are make happy ſtates. 
More in proſperity is reaſon toſt 
Than thips in ſtorms, their he and anchor 
Fair occaſion ſhews the ſpringing gale, 
Aud int'relt guides the h. aud howour 
5. The ſtation of government. 


HEL 


the means ; but that is no objeRion againſt 


in the helm contrive it better. Swift. 


1 . ho e at 6 4 . d a, 4 . 

delgu: let tote, line it is difficult to determine 
1 Cady wing or fender is intended: 1 think 
* ec 2 


mane ſlander « | ; 
ns ms 0 hy 8255 who _ ny . 
8 ene * Y . 
When pa un rn the noun.] To guide; to con- 
Hanmer. 


; on. . * 
77 —_ "ot cum helm.) Furniſhed with a head- 
HIM. | 
iece helmed cherubim f 
p (een in ä with wings diſplay'd. Milton. 
Are 


„. /. [Probably a diminutive of Helm.] A 
1 headpiece ; armour for the head. 
beim; 4 down; thrice up again, and fighting Kt) 
dag fr to the ſpur all bleeding o'er. eſpeare, 
* ere are thrown at once, and ſome rebound 3 
F "His bright ſhield, ſome on his helmet ſound. ryden. 
rom : 


] Relating t 
Eerutvrnick. adj. | from 2aprt@-, ] Relati 1 
reter. helped, or 4 * part. helped, or 


AXON, ] 


J HELP. ſian, Gothick ; þelpan, “ 


3 * " ſupport ; to aid. 
I 


1 liant men behoves ; 
= Ls ns ood fortune Belpetb out. Fa m—_ 
of | | | 
te to Help me. | 
4 8 he Philitines, 2 Chron. xxvi. 7. 
ws 155 chem in all things with ſilver and gold. 1 Eſar. 
e 


1 hi ers out of a book, as a means to bel his un- 

A man m_ Rh is expreſſions. | . Sti ling fleet. 

25 a in familiar language, the particle oz, which 
Fa have meant, originally, aut of a difficulty. 

cc This he conceives not hard to bring about, 534. 


- : With . 
J To nie by 1 alone he he falleth ; for he hath not ano- 


% him #f+ wb; 
e e to ſurmount: with over. 


buke. | 
culty without an | help : with of: 


To remove by | | 
* d any laudable manual art, they have recourſe 
ee — Hani uſe, to help off their time. Locke. 

from pain or vexation. N 
3 2 eaſe flag but by no means bemoan them. Locke. 
J. To cure; to heal: with ef. Obſolete. 5 
; h to her eyes repair 
danch him of his Vlindneſs, | : Shakeſpeare. | 
$. It is uſed commonly before the diſeaſe. 
Gerard. 


he true calamus helps coughs. 
N to ho for the better. : 
4 Ceaſe io lament for that thou can'ſt not belp ; | 
And ſtudy help for that which thou lament' it. Shakeſpeare. 
10. To prevent ; to hinder. 
Thoſe ſew who reſide among us, only becauſe they cannot 2 eo 
NV. 


If they take offence when we give none, it is a thing we cannot 
400), and therefore the whole blame muſt lie upon them. Sanderſ. 
þ is ahigh point of ill nature to make ſport with any man's im- 


riections that he cannot Hel, : : LV Eftrange. 
. Thoſe cloling {kies may till continue bright; 

But who can help it, if you'll make it night, Dryden. 
She, betwixt her modeſty and pride, 

Her wiſhes, which ſhe could not Hep, would hide. Dryden. 


It is reckoned ill manners for men to quarrel upon difference in 
| opinion, becauſe that is a thing which no man can % in himſelf. 
_ Swift 
11. To forbear; to avoid. : 
He cannot belp believing, that ſuch things he ſaw and heard. 


7 Atterbury, 
1 cannot help remarking the reſemblance betwixt him and our au- 
thor in qualities, fame, and fortune. Pope. 
12. To raged; to forward. 
And they helped forward the afflictive. Zech. 


It you make the earth narrower at the bottom than at the top, 
in faſhion of a ſugar-loaf reverſed, it will Help the experiment, 
. Bacon. 

13. To Here h. To ſupply with; to furniſh with, 


Whom they would he/p to a kingdom, thoſe reign ; and whom 


again they would, they diſplace. 1 Mac. viii. 13. 
The man that is now with Tireſias can help him to his oxen again. 
'Eftrange, 
14. To preſent at table, 2 
In plenty ſtarving, tantaliz'd in ſtate, 
And complaifantly help'd to all I hate; | 
Treated, careſs'd, = tir'd, 1 take my leave, Pope. 


To Hur. V. N. 


I, To contribute aſſiſtance. 

Sir, how come it 
Hare bop to make this reſcue ? b 
Dilcreet followers and ſervants help much to reputation. acon. 

Bennet's grave look was a pretence, 
And Danby's matchleſs impudence 

Help'd to lupport the knave. Dryden. 
A generous preſent Gr to perſuade as well as an agreeable perſon. 


Garth, 
2. To bring a ſupply. r 


me, wanting the talent to write, made it their care that the 
Wort ſhould belp out where the muſes failed. Rymer, 


Herr. x. /. [from the verb; hulpe, Dutch. ] 


. 5 —4 aid; ſupport ; ſuccour, : 
» Celpairing to recover the city, hardly eſcaped his ene- 
mier hands by the — help of his unel a a 


H Knolles, 
he N may de beholden to experience and acquired notions, where 
Winke he has not the leaſt h/ from them. Locke, 
fe o great is the ſtupidity of ſome of thoſe, that they may have no 
vc of the help admyniſtred to them. | Snalridge. 

2. That wt Fs; | 


** gives help. | 
. $2 chele contrivances increaſe the power, yet they propor- 
rig worms the time z that which by ſuch hel — * — 


undred d i i 
hundred men in Ys I be done by the immediate ſtren 75 i * 


irtue ig a friend and an he/p to nature; but it is vice and luxu 
4 . it, and the diſeaſes of intemperance are the natural — 
: 0 — ſins of intemperance. South. 
Wore belp St. Paul himſelf affords us towards the attaining the 
Turn contained in his epiſtles. Locke, 
þ at which forwards or romotes, 


4. hems uſe as an help to the teeth of children. Bacon. 


U 
. 


tt Py a 2 7 — Kg ern ya 
«, rom [ Y 
I, „ 
Gant an ay an aider; one that helps 


older on Speech, 


join to help him out. 
If all 4 pu * = deing any diſkindneſs to the cauſe theſe 
What 10 engaged in, that it does them a real ſervice, ang be/ps 
tlemen 2 the main thing whereat they ſtuck, Woodward. 
them out wi God of learning and of light, EN 
Would want W to holp him out. Swift, 


Wherever they are at 4 ſtand, Belp them preſently over he US | 


Gr ks al for it, but he muſt be taught accordingly to com 


j 


There was not any left, nor any belper for Iſrael, 2 Kings. 
W. ought to receive ſuch, chat we might be fellow helpers to the 
. 0, vin. 
It is impoſſible for that man to deſpair who aan fo his 
helper is omnipotent. © Taylor's Rule of living holy. 
2. One that adminiſters remedy. 
Compaſſion, the mother of tears, is not always a mere idle ſpec- 
tator, but an helper oftentimes of evils, ore. 
3. One that ſupplies with any thing wanted: with 7, 
eaven 
Hath brought me up to be your daughter's dower, 
As it hath tated her to be my motive, 
And helper te a huſband, 
4+ A ſupernumerary ſervant. 7 a 

I live in the corner of a vaſt unfurniſhed houſe: my family eon- 
ſiſts of a ſteward, a groom, a helper in the ſtable, a footman, and an 
old maid. Swift to Pope. 

Hut rut. adj. [help and full.) 
1. Uſeful; that which gives afliſtance. 
Let's fight with gentle words, 
Till time lend friends, and friends their helpful (words, Shake/. 
He orders all the ſuccours which they bring 
The Self and the good about him run, 
And form an army, ; 
2. Wholeſome ; ſalutary. 

A Mkilful chymiſt can as well, by ſeparation of viſible elements, 
draw u e medicines out of poiſon, as poiſon out of the moſt 
healthful herbs, Raleigh's Hiſtory. 

HI ESss. adj. [from help. 
1. Wanting power to ſuccour one's ſelf. 
One dire ſhot 
Cloſe by the board the prince's main-maſt bore ; 


Shakeſpeare. 


Dryden. 


All three now helpleſs by each other lie. Dryden. 
Let our enemies rage and perſecute the poor and the helpleſs ; but 
let it be our glory to be pure and peaceable. Rogers, 
2. Wanting ſupport or aſſiſtance. 
How ſhall I then your helpleſs fame defend? 
"Twill then be, infamy to ſeem your friend, Pope. 


3. Irremediable ; admitting no help. 
Such Selpleſs harms it's better hidden keep, 
Than rip up grief, where it may not avail, Spenſer, 
4. Unſupplied: void: with 7. This is unuſual, per- 
haps improper. 
Naked he lies, and ready to expire, 
Helpleſs of all that human wants require. 


Dryden. 
HE'LPLESSLY, adv. [from helpleſs.] Without ability ; 
without ſuccour. p 


He'LeLEssNess, 2. . [from helples.] Want of ability; 
want of ſuccour, 1 
HxLTER-sKILTER. adv. [As inner fancies, from 
323 ceado, the darkneſs of hell; hell, ſays he, 
ing a place of confuſion.] In a hurry ; without 
order; tumultuouſly. | 


Sir John, I am thy Piſtol, and thy friend; 
And belter Relter have I rode to England, 


And tidings do I bring, Shakeſpeare. 


throwing books at one another's heads, L' Eftrange, 


HeLve. . J. [helpe, Saxon. ] The handle of an axe. 
The ſlipping of an axe from the helve, Cs another is lain, 
was the work of God himſelf, aleigh's Hiſtory. 
To HELVE. v. 4. [from the noun.] To fit with a helve 
or handle, | | 
Hem. u. / [Þem, Saxon. ] | 
1. The edge of a garment doubled and ſewed to keep 
the threads from e | 
Rowlers muſt be made of even cloth, white and gentle, without 
hem, ſeam, or thread hanging by. Wiſeman. 
2. [Hemmen, Dutch. ] The noiſe uttered by a ſudden 
and violent expiration of the breath, Tg 
1 would try if I could ery hem, and have him. Shakeſp. 
He loves to clear his pipes in good air, and is not alittle pleaſed 
with any one who takes notice of the ſtrength which he ſtill exerts 
in his morning hems. Addiſon. 
3. Interjet, Hem! [Lat.] 5 
To HM. wv) a. 


1. To cloſe the edge of cloth by a hem or double border 
ſewed together. 
2. To border; to edge. 
: All the ſkirt about 
Was hem'd with golden fringe. 
Along the ſhoar of ſilver ſtreaming Thames, 
W hoſe ruſhy bank, the which his river hems, Spenſer, 
3. To encloſe; to environ; to confine; to ſhut: per- 
haps always with a particle; as, iu, abaut, round. 

So of either ſide, ſtretching itſelf in a narrow length, was it hem- 
med in by woody hills, as it indeed nature had meant therein to 
make a Ra for beholders. | 

What lets us then the great Jeruſalem 
With valiant ſquadrons round about to hem? 
Why, Neptune, haſt thou made us ſtand alone, 
Divided from the world for this, ſay they ; 
Hemm'd in to be a ſpoil to tyranny, 
Leaving affliction hence no way to fly? 
I hurry me # haſte away, 
And find his honour ir a pound, 
Hemm'd by a triple circle round, 
Chequer'd with ribbons, blue and green, Pope. 
To Hem. v. u. [hemmen, Dutch. ] To utter a noiſe by 
violent expulſion of the breath. f 
He'MICRrANY. 2. ,. [dir, half, and g., the ſkull, 
or head.] A pain that affects only one part of the 
head at a time. | | Quincy. 
HMI CYCLE. . /. [1wixrxa®-,] A half round. : 
Hu'MINA. n. / An ancient meaſure : now uſed in 
medicine to ſignify about ten ounces in meaſure. 
uincy. 
He'MIPLEGY. 2. / Lieu, half, and waioow, to rike 
or ſeize.] A palſy, or any nervous affection relatin 
thereunto, that ſeizes one fide at a time; ſome parti 
diſorder of the nervous ſyſtem. | : 
HE'MISPHERE. ». /. [ywio@aigio; hemiſphere, French. ] 
The half of a+ globe when it is ſuppoſed to be cut 
through its centre in the plane of one of its greateſt 
circles. ' 
That place is earth, the ſeat of man; that light 
His day, which elſe, as th' other bemiſphere, 


Fairfax. 


Daniel. 


Night would invade, Milton, 
A hill | ö 

Of Paradiſe, the N ct Ba *. 

The hemiſphere of earth, in cleareſt ken 

e to th! ampleſt reach of proſpect lay. Milton. 


The ſun is more powerful in the northern hemiſphere, and in the 
apogeum ; for therein his motion is ſlower. Brown. 
In open proſpec nothing bounds our eye, 
Until the earth ſeems join'd * the (ky; 
So in this hemiſphere our utmoſt view 
Is only nor by our king and you. Dryden. 


eee adj, | from hemiſphere, ] Half 


| HEMISPHE'RICK, round; containing half a globe. 


He had no ſooner turned his back but they were at it helter-fhelter, | 


Fairy Queen. 


Sidney. | 


Hz'MorRHolDAL. adj. 


HEN 


The thin film of water ſwells above the ſurface of the water it 
ſwims on, and commonly conſtitutes hemiſpherical bodies ins 


A pyrites, placed in the cavity of another of an hemi/j-bertch f- 

gure, in much the ſame manner as an acorn in its cup. Woodward. 
1 1. J. Cituigixio; he miſticbe, French.] Half 
a verſe, | 

He broke off in the bemifich, or midſt of the verſe; but ſeized, 
as it were, with a divine fury, he made up the latter part of the 
bemiftick. | " Dryden's Di, ejnoy, 

He'MLock. 2. /. [Pemloc, —_ An herb. 

The leaves are cut into many minute fegments: the petals of the 
flower are bifid, heart-ſhaped, and unequal : the flower is ſucceeded 
by two ſhort channeled ſeeds. One fort is ſometimes uſed in medi- 
cine, though it is noxious z but the hemlock of the ancients, which 
was ſuch deadly 5 is generally ſuppoſed different. Miller. 

He was met even now, | | f 
Crown'd with rank fumiter and furrow-weeds, | 
With hardocks, hem/och. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

We cannot with certainty affirm, that no man can be nouriſhed 

by wood or ſtones, or that all men will be poiſoned by hemlock, 


e. 
Hr/Morrnyac BR.) 2. J. [ij avi; hemorragie, Fr.] A 
E'MORRHAGY, violent flux of blood. 
Great hemorrhag y ſucceeds the ſeparation. Ray. 
Twenty days falling will not diminiſh its quantity ſo much as one 
reat bemorrhage, rbuthnot on Aliments. 
HE'MORRHOIDS, . /. [«{pjpodr; ; hemorrhoids, Fr.] 
The piles; the emrods. 


I got the hemorrhoids. Swift. 


[ hemorrhoaidal, French, from 


hemorrhoids.) Belonging to the veins in the funda- 
ment, | 


Beſides there are hemorrhages from the noſe and hemorrboidal 

veins, and fluxes of rheum. Ray on the Creation. 
Emboſt upon the field, a battle ſtood 

Of leeches, ſpouting bemorrhoidal blood. Garth. 


HEMP. . / [pznep, Saxon; hampe, Dutch; cannabit.] 
| P 


A fibrous 
made. 


It hath digitated leaves oppoſite to one another: the flowers have 
no viſible petals ; it is male and female in different plants. Its bark 
is uſeful for cordage and cloth, Miller 

Let gallows go for dog ; let man go free, N 
And let not hemp his windpi 1 Shakeſpeare. 
Hemp and flax are commodities that deſerye encouragement, both 
for their ufefulneſs and profit. Mortimer. 
Heme Agrimony. n. J. A plant. 


The common hemp agrimony is found wild by ditches and ſides of 
rivers. 


ant of which coarſe linen and ropes are 


Miller. 
Hu'MPEN. adj, [from hemp,] Made of hemp. 
In foul reproach df knighthood's fair degree, 
About his neck $ _ rope he wears, Falry Queen. 
ol _ 


Upon the bempen tackle ſhip-boys climbing. Shake . 
Ye ſhall have a bempen caudle then, and the belpbf a bal et. 


| Shakeſpeare. 
I twitch'd his dangling garter from his knee; 
He witt not when the bempen ſtring I drew, Gay. 
my J. [Henne, Saxon and Dutch; har, German, a 
cock. 8 5 ELITES: 
1. The female of a houſe- cock. 
2. 'The female of any land fowl. 


The peacock, pheaſant, and goldfinch cocks have glorious colours ; 
the bens have not. | Bacon. 


Whilſt the en bird is covering her eggs, the male generally takes 
his ſtand 7 — a neighbouring bough within her hearing, and by 
iverts 


that means her with his ſongs during the whole tine of her 

ſitting. | Addiſon. 
.  Orer the trackleſs waſte ö 

The heath ben flutters. Thomſon. 


HzeNn-DRIVER. 7. / [her and driver.] A kind of hawk, 


The Hen-driver | torbear to name. Walton. 
He'n-HARM. 1. J. A kind of kite. Ainſworth. 
He'N-HARRIER, So called probably from deſtroying 


chickens. Pygurgus. 


HeNn-HEARTED. adj. [hen and heart.] Daſtardly ; coward- 
ly; like a hen. A low word, | 
H8Nn-PECKED, adj. [hen and pecled.] Governed by the 
wife, - 1 
A ſtepdame too 1 have, a curſed ſhe, | 
Who rules my hen-peck'd fire, and orders me. Dryden. 
The neighbours reported that he was hex-pecked, which was im- 
poſſible, by ſuch a mild-ſpirited woman as his wife, Arbutbnot. 
HE N-ROOST. 1. J. [hen and rogft.] The place where the 
poultry reſt, | PISS: 4. 
Many a poor devil ſtands to a whipping poſt for the pilfering of a 
ſilver ſpoon, or the robbing of a hert=rooft, Ei ange. 
Her houſe is frequented by a company of rogues, whom ſhe en- 


courageth to rob his Hen- rogſla. Swift, 

If a man proſecutes giphes with ſeverity, his Sen- rogſt is ſure to 

pay for it. Addiſon, 
They oft have ſally'd out to pillage 

The hen-rogfts of ſome peaceful village, Tickell, 


He'NBANE. 2. /. [hyoſcyamas, Latin. | A plant. 


dunghills. This is a very "yy plant. Miller, 
That to which old Socrates was curs'd, 
Or henbane juice, to ſwell 'em *till they burſt, Dryden, 


HExmiT. . J [ Alſine foliis hederaceis.] A plant. 
In a ſcarcity in Sileſia a rumour was ſpread of its raining millet- 
ſeed;z but it was found to be only the ſeeds of the ivy-leaved ſpeed. 
well, or ſmall hbenbir. Derham's Phy. Theology, 
HENCE. adv. or inter. [Þeonan, Saxon; Hennes, old 
Engliſh.] s , 8 
1. From this place to another, 
Diſcharge my follow'rs ; let them hence away, 


From Richard's night to Bolingbroke's fair day. Shakeſp. 
Th' Almighty hath not built 
Here for his envy ; will not drive us Hence. Milton. 
A ſullen prudence drew thee hence 
From noiſe, fraud, and impertinence, Roſcommon, 
2. Away's to a diſtance. A word of command, 
not found here ; hence with your little ones. Shakeſp. 
Hence with denial vain, and coy excuſe, Milton. 
3. At a diſtance; in other places. Not in uſe, 
Why ſhould I then be falſe, ſince it is true | 
That 1 muſt die here, and live hence by truth? Shakeſpeare. 
All members of our cauſe, both here and hence, 
That are infinewed to this action. Shakeſpeare, 


4. From this time; in the future. 
He who can reaſon well to-day about one ſort of matters, cannot 

at all reaſon to-day about others, though perhaps a year hence he mays 
Locke, 


Let not poſterity a thouſand years Hence look for truth in the vo- 
luminous annals of pedants. Arbuthnot, 


5. For this reaſon ; in conſequence of this. 
Hence perhaps it is, that Solomon calls the fear of the Lord the 
beginning of wiſdom, | Tillotſon. 
6. From this cauſe ; from this ground. 
By too ſtrong a projectile motion the aliment tends to putre faction: 

hence may be deduced the force of exerciſe in helping digeſtion, 
Arbuthnot on Alimentt. 


g 


7. From this ſource ; from this original ; from this ors. 
Y 


It is very often found growing upon the ſides of banks and old 


U 


My Flora was my ſung for 8 | 
One N.. ſo but one Flora wat; 
All other faces borr6wed hence 
Their light and grace as ſtars do thence, . a 
8. From hence is a vicious expreſſion, which crept into 
uſe even among good authors, as the original force of 


the word hence was gradually forgotten. Hence ſigni- 
fies from this, | 
q An ancient author propheſy'd from hence, 

Behold on Latian ſhores a foreign prince | den. 


9 Henk. v. 4. [from the adverb.] To ſend off; to 
diſpatch to a diſtance, Obſolete. 
Go, bawling eur | thy hungry maw go fill 
On foul flock, u. not to me 
With that his — hene'd, his flock he curs'd. Sidney. 
Hencsvo'kru, adv, (henonponð, Saxon.] From this 
time forward. 1 
nimen . 
Hencfrth be = 15 a 11 ö Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
ever henceforth ſhall 1 joy again; 
Never, oh never, hall 1 ſee more joy. Sbaleſp. Henry VI. 
Happier thou may'ſt be, worthier ean'ſt not be; 
Taſte this, and be benceforth among the gods, 


Thyſelf a goddeſs, Milton. 
Farwer Nom thy ſide henceforth will ſtray, 
Till day droop. Milton, 


If we treat gallant ſoldiers in this ſort, 
Who then henceforth to our defence will come ? Dryden. 


Hrncrro'awaAnD, adv. [ hence and forward.) From this 


time to all ſuturity, 
Henceforward will I bear 


Upon my target three fair ſhining ſuns, Shakeſpeare. 
Pardon, I beſeech you; 
Henceforward | am ever rul'd by you. Shakeſpeare. 


The royal academy will admit beneeforward only ſuch who are 
endued with good qualities, Ir yden. 
Hu'/NCHMAN, . 7 ee. a ſervant, and man, Skinner ; 
peugrv, a horſe, a 
tendant, Obſolete, 
Why ſhould Titania croſs her Oberdn : 
I do but beg a little changeling hoy, | | 
To be my henchman. | Shakeſpeare, 
Three benehmen were for ev'ry knight aſſign'd, 
All in rich livery clad, and of a kind, Dryden. 
To Hunv. w. a. [hend an, Saxon, from hende, low Latin, 
which ſeems borrowed from hand or hond, 'Teutonick, | 
1. To ſeize j to lay hold on. 
With that the ſergeants ben? the young man ſtout, 
And bound him likewiſe in a worthleſs chain, Fairfax, 
. To crowd; to ſurround. Perhaps the following pal- 
ſigge is corrupt, and ſhould be read hemmed; or it may 
meun 0 take po//e//ion, 
The generoum and gfaveſt citizens 
Have bent the gates, and very near upon 
The duke is entering, i 
Hunnu/cacon, . /. I and v.] A figure of 
eleven ſides vr angles. 
Huns-ruur, 2. / fumaria /epium, Hed 
Huva'rtcal. \ adj, [hepaticus, Latin; bepatigue, French, 
Huya'rick. from drag.] Belonging to the liver. 
If the evacuated blood be flotid, it is ſtomach blood z if red and 
copious, it is Geparich, Harvey on Conſumptions, 
he cyſtick gall is thick, and intenſely bitter z the bepatick yall 
de more fluid, and not fo bitter, Arbuthbnot on Allments. 
Hers, . /. Hawthorn-berrics commonly written hips, 


ſumitory. 


Suclling. | 


man, Spelman.] A page; an at- 


Shakeſpeare, | 


Ainſworth, 


In hard winters there is obſerved great plenty of 4eps and haws, 
which preſerve the ſmall birds from ſtarving. 3 


HerTaca'rsULAR, adj, Luce and caſula.] Having ſeven 
cavities or cells, 

HEPTAGON, ». /. (heptagone, Fr. iar and yeux, ] 
A figure with ſeven ſides or angles. 


Hurra'conAt, adj, [from hepragon,] Having ſeven 
angles or ſides, 8 T7 
Hu'rrarcny, / [heptarchie, French; ire and dN. 
A ſevenfold government, 
In the Saxon hepiarchy 1 find little noted of arms, albeit the Ger- 
mans, of whom they detcended, uſed ſhields. Camden, 
England began not to be a people, when Alfred reduced it into a 
monarchy ; for the materials thereof were extant betore, namely, 


under the hSeptarc by, Hate's origin of Mankind. 
"The next returning planetary hour 


Of Mars, who thar'd the beptareby of pow'r, 
His ſteps bold Arcite te the temple bent, Dryden. 
Huk, pron. Þepa, pen, in Saxon, ſtood for their, or 
of them, which at length became the. ſemale poſſeſſive, ] 
1. Belonging to a female; of a (ſhe; of a woman, 
| About his neck 
A green and gilded ſnake had wreath'd itfelf, 
Who with e head, nimble in threats, approach'4 


The opening ot his mouth. Sbalαοñαν. As you like it, 
Still new favourites ſhe choſe, 

"Til! up in arms my paſſion role, 

An calt away ber yoke, Cowley, 


One month, three dayt, and half an hour, 
Judith held the ſov'reign pow'y 3 
Wondrous heautitul Ger (ace 3 
Rut fo weak and ſmall ber wit, 
"That (he to govern wore unit, 


: And do Suſanna took ber place, Conctey, 
1. The oblique caſe oe. | 
England is to idly king'd, - 
Hor fceptre fo fantaſtically borne, x 
That (var attends ber not. Shateſpeare's Ile . 
She cannot ſeem detorm'd to me, 
And I would have ber ſeem ta others ſo. Conveley, 
The moon avvie clad ver in light, 
With thoutand itars attending on her train 
With ber they rite, with her they (et again Coroley, 
„ Shavld | be left, and thou be loſt, the fea, 
That busy * | ud, \hould bury me. Dy y,. 
Mins, proven, "This is uſed when it refers to a ſub- 
ſtantive going before: as, ſuch are her charms, ſuch 
charms as Geri | 
"This pride of det, 
Upon advice, hath drawn my love from her. Shakeſpeare. 
hie own unworthinefs, 
Will am that thou art mine not ert confeſs, Covey, 
Some lecret charm 44d all her acts attend, 
And what his fortune wanted, e could mend. Drylen 


| bred you up e arm, fats d you to power, 
lodeed ts lave a crowns not 4% but yours, PX 


NWERALD, w. % Ne, French ; herald, German, | 


1. An officer whoſe buſineſs it is to regiſter genealogies, 


adjuſt eniigns armorial, regulate funerals, and anciently 
to carty meſſages between princes, and proclaim war 
and peace, 
May wie, whole atter'd names honour my book, 
Far Ries degrees ut rank wr dite look 4 
"Tis ec the manners of an epigramys 
AM | « port heies io #644: ain Ben N. 
Wien ume (hall terve let but the A ery, 
Aud I'll appear agatun Sdateſpeare's King Lear. 
< 


| He'xpokisT, . /. 


Ur'avoroven, x. J. [herberg, German.] 


HER 


| Embilfador of peace; if peace you chuſe ; Ee. 
Or herald of a ay if you refull 3 Dryden. 
Pleaſe thy pride and ſearch the Herald 's roll, | 
Where thou ſhalt find thy famous pedigree: Dryden. 
2. A precurſor, a forerunner ; a harbinger. 
| It is the part of mw to _ _ _ p 
When the moſt mighty gods, by tokens, len JETT EF 
Such dreadful heralds to aſtoniſh us. Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar; 
It was the lark, 8 of the morn, Shakeſpeare. 
„A proclaimery a publiſher. _ 
p F Aſter my death auc n me herald, 
No other ſpeaker of my living actions | | 
But ſuch 4 honeſt chronicler as Griffith. Shakeſpeare. 


Jo Hy/rAL.D. w. 4. [from the noun.) To introduce as 
by an herald, A word not uſed. 
We are ſent from our = q "A 
Only to herald thee into his fight, 5 
Not pay thee. ; Shakeſpeare. 
Hr'sAlDRyY. 1. J. [heraulderie, French; from herald. ] 
1. Ihe art or office of a herald, 
I am writing of heraldry. 
- Grant her, beſides, of noble blood that ran 
In ancient veins, ere heraldry began. 
2. Regiſtry of genealogies, 
„was no talſe heraldry when madneſs drew 
Her pedigree from thoſe who too much knew. 
3. Blazonry, 
Metals may blazon common beauties ; ſhe 
Makes pearls and planets humble heraldry. 
HERB. ». /. [herbe, French; herba, Latin. ] 


Herbs are thoſe plants whoſe (talks are ſoft, aud have nothing 


Peacham. 


Dryden. 
Denham. 


Cleaveland. 


woody in them z as graſs and hemlock, Locke. 
In ſuch a night + 
Medea gather'd the enchanted herbs 
That did renew old Alon. Shakeſpeare. 
With ſweet-ſmelling herbs : 
Eſpouſed Eve deck'd firſt her nuptial bed. Milton. 
eee from whom ſtill conceal'd does lie ö 
Of herbs and roots the harmleſs luxury, Conley. 


If the leaves are of chief uſe to us, then we call them berbs 3 as 
ſage and mint, Watts's Logick. 
Horb-eating animals, which don't ruminate, have ſtrong grinders, 
and chew much. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Hun Chrinpber, or bane-berries. x. /. A plant. 
Herpa'crous, adj. [from herba, Latin. ] 
1. Belonging to herbs. 
Ginger is the root of neither tree nor trunk; but an herbaceors 
plant, reſembling the water flower-de-luce, Brown. 
2. Feeding on vegetables; perhaps not properly. 
Their teeth are titted to their food } the rapacious to catching, 
holding, and tearing their prey z the herbaceous to gathering and 


comminution ot vegetables, Derbam. 
Hun uAGE. v. J. [herbage, French. ] 
1. Herbs collectively; graſs; paſture, 
Rocks lie cover'd with eternal ſnow; 
Thin berbage in the plains, and fruitleſs fields, Dryden. | 


At the time the. deluge came, the earth was loaded with herbage, 
and thronged with animals. Wadward. 


2. The tythe and the right of paſture, Ainſworth, 


IBA, n./. [from herb.) A book containing the 
names and deſcription of plants. 


We leave the deſcription of plants to Herdult, and other like books 
- of natural hiſtory. N | Bacon. 
Such a plant will not be found in the herbal of nature. Brown. 


As for the medicinal uſes ot plants, the large berba/s are ample 
tellimoaics theteol. More's Antid. againſt Atheiſm, 
Oar berbals are ſufficiently ſtored with plants. Baker, 
Hs'xuAL1s. . /. [from herbal.] A man ſkilled in herbs, 
 Herbalifts have diſtinguiſhed them, naming that the male whoſe 
leaves are lighter, and truit rounder, _ Bren. 
He'xvaR. . /. [A word, I believe, only to be found 
in Hyenſer.] Herb; plant, TIO 
"Ihe roof hereof was arched over head, 
And deck'd with flowers and berbars daintily, Fairy Queen, 
Hu'nnakist. 1. /. [herbarius, from herba, Latin, ] One 
killed in herbs. 


Her barijts have exerciſed a commendable curiolity in ſubdividing 
plants ot the ſame denomination, Boyle, 
te was too much ſwayed by the opinions then current amongtt 
herbarifts, that different colours, or multiplicity of leaves in the 
flower, were lutficient to conſtitute a ſpecifick difference. Ray. 
As to the fuci, their ſeed hath been diſcovered and ſhewed me tirit 
by an ingenious berbarift, : Derham. 
Hi'kBelgt. . / | Diminutive of herb, or of herbula, 
Latin. ] A ſmall herb, 


"Theſe berbelets, which we upon you ſtrow. Shakeſp, 


. go adj, | herbe/cens, Latin.] Growing into 
erbs. 


Hu'zn1D. adj. [herbidus, Lit.) Covered with herbs. 
from herb. | One curious in herbs, 
This ſeems a miſtake for herbarf. 
A curious 4er6orift has a plant, whoſe flower periſhes 


in about 
an hour. 


Ray. 

Place of tem- 
porary reſidence, Now written harbour. 

The German lord, when he went out of Newgate into the cart, 

took order to have his arms ſet up in his laſt berborough. Ben Jun. 

Ilu'kous, adj. [ herboſus, Latin. ] Abounding with 


herbs. | 
He'xbviuNm, adj, [from herbale,] Containing herbs, 


Di#. 


Hy'xvwoMAN. . J. [herb and woman.) A woman that 
fells herbs, 


| was like to be pulled to pieces by brewer, butcher, and baker; 
even my berbwoman dunned me as 1 went along. 


a Ard. 
Inv. adj. [from herb.) Having the nature of herbs. ; 
No ſubſtance but earth, and the procedures of earth, as tile and 


lone, yieldeth any mols or 4erdy ſubltance, 

HERD, *. J. | Þeond, Saxon. | 

1. A number of beaſts together. It is peculiarly a 
to black cattle, Flocks and herds are beep and oxen 


or lixe, 


Bacon, 


Note a wild and wanton &erd, 
Or race of youthful aud unhandled colts, 
Feiching wad bounds, Shakeſpeare. 
There ting a ber of heifers, wand'ring o'er | þ 
The neighbouring hill, and drive them to the ſhore, Add. 
2. A company of men, in contempt or deteſtation. 
Survey the world, and where one Cato ſhines, 
Count a degeaerate ber of Catilines, 

Jo not remember where ever God delivered his otacles by the 
multitude, or nature truth by the herd, ele. 
3. It antiently ſignified a keeper of cattle, and in Scot- 
land it is fill uſed. [Þynd, Saxon.] A ſenſe Hill re- 

tained in compoſition : as 
Te Huno, v. v. [from the noun. ] 
1. To ran in herds or companies, 


Weak women mould, in danger, herd like deer. 
It is the vature of indigency, 


to one another, and make 
a orm. 


1. To alſociate; to become one of any number or 


Dryden. | 


en. 
like common danger, to endear me 
them herd together, like tellow-ſailors in 


Norris. 


| 1 


HAI DITARAIIL I. adv. 


. 


H E R 


10 herd among his friends, and fecln 
One of the number. 41 
Run to towns, to herd with knaves and fools Miſa, can 
7 u And undiſtinguich 1 ph among the crowd, *' 1 
o HERD. v. 4. To throw or put int 1 
| „ The reſt, P o n herd, | 
However great we art, honeſt and valiant, | 
1 f Are berded 9 Therd and | ] Ben J, 5 
E'RDGROOM, 2. / and graom.] A K . 
Not in uſe. "Per of beh. 


But who (hall judge the wager won or ea 
That ſhall yonder Herd gromm, and . 


HzabMAx. 1 [herd and man.] One Sel, 
babs adi employel] 
1 ; tending herds ; formerly, an owns.» 


A herdſman rich, of much account was he 
In whom no evil did reign, or good appear, : 
| Arid you, enchantment, 
Worthy enough a herdſman, if e'er thou 
Theſe rural latches to his entrance open, 
will deviſe a cruel death tor thee, Shakeſd, Wins 
Scarce themſelves know how to hold Te 
A ſhcephook, or have learn'd ought elſe the leaf 
That to the faithful Lerdman's art belongs. 
here oft the Indan Serdſman, ſhunning heat 
Shelters in cool, and tends his paſturing herds ; 
At loop-holes cut through thicket ſhade, 4 p 
So ſtands a Thraclan Lerdſman with his ſpear 4. li, 
Full in the 87 and hopes the hunted bear. D 
The Berdſman, round i Nie, 
The cheartul fire, provoke his health in goblets erown'4 
Whea their Herdſmen could not agree, they parted by SH "2 
Lal. 


we 


HERE. adv. [hen, Saxon; hier, Dutch.] 
1, In this place, 
Before they here approach, 
Old Siward, with ten heating warlike me 
All my at a point, was ſetting forth. 
„upon my trontiers Here, 
Keep reſidence, 
Here Nature firſt begins 
Her fartheſt verge. 
How wretched does Prometheus! tate appear, 
While he his ſecond mis'ry ſuffers here ! 
To-day is ours, we have it Here. Gd 
2. In the preſent ſtate. N 


Thus ſhall you be happy ere, and more happy hereafter, 
3. It is uſed in making an offer or attempt. 55 
| Then Here's for carneſt : 
'Tis finiſh'd, Dn 
4+ In drinking a health. 
Here's to thee, Dick. cu 
However, friend, Here's to the king, one cries; 
To him who was the l the friend replies. Pris, 
5+ It is often oppoſed to ere; in ope place, diſtinguile 
from another, 
Good-night mine eyes do itch ; 
Doth that bode weeping ? 
—'Tis neither here nor there, Shakeſpeare's Otel 
We are come to ſee thee tight, to ſee thee loigne, Jo ſee thet ur 
verſe, to ſee thee here, to ſee thee there, Shake 
Then this, then that man's aid, they crave, implore ; : 
Poſt here for help, ſeek there their followers, 
I would have in the heath ſome thickets made only of ſwet.hig 
and honey-ſuckle, and ſome wild vine amongſt; — the ground ll 


with violets ; for theſe are ſweet, and proſper in the ſhade; and the 
to be in the heath Here and there, not in order. 1 


Bua; Machel. 
Mile, 


Dani, 


ny 
The devil might perhaps, by inward ſuggeſtians, have drawn in 
here and there a 23 — * Cavernmen of the Tayw, 


Your city, after the dreadful fire, was rebuilt, not preſently, by 
railing continued ſtreets ; but at firtt here a houſe, and therea bod, 
to which others by degrees were joined. Spratt's Sera, 

He that rides polt through a country may be able to give lone 
looſe deſcription of Here a mountain and there a plain, bere a mit 
and there a river, woodland in one part, and ſavanas in another 


6. _=_ ſeems, in the following paſſage, to mean th 
Pp aces | | 
Bid them farewel, Cordelia, though unkind ; 

Thou loſeſt here, a better where to find. Se. King Lan, 
Heuxrano'urs. adv. { here and about.] About _ 
I ſaw hereabouts nothing remarkable, except Auguſtui's 

h Addiſon an li). 
Hrrea'rTeR. adv, [here and after;] | 
1. In time to come; in futurity. 
How worthy he is, I will leave to appear hereafter, rather ty 
ſtory him in his own hearing. Shakeſpeat 
The grand=child, with twelve ſons increas'd, departs 
From Canaan, to a land bereafter call'd 
pt. 
Hereafter he from war ſhall come, 
And bring his Trojans peace. Dy 
2, In a future ſtate, 
You ſhall be happy here, and more happy bereafter. lun. 
Hix EA“ r TER. 1. /. A future ſtate, I his is a fg. 
tive noun, not to be uſed but in poetty. 
"Tis the divinity that ſtirs within us; 
- 'Tis Heaven itſelf that points out an hereafter, | 


Mit. 


And intimates eternity to man. Audiſa (a 
I {till ſhall wait | | 
Some new hereafter, and a future ſtate, fro. 


HRA “r. adv. [here and at.] At this. 5 
One man coming to the tribune; to receive his donative, g 
garland in his hand, the tribune, offended 4erea!, demanded * 
this ſingularity could mean? ow 
HAZ IVI. adv. [here and by.) By this. 1 
In what eſtate the fathers reſted, which were dead before Hale 
hereby either one way or other determined. 7 
Hereby the Moors are not exclude&by beauty, 
deſcription no conſideration of colours, ve 
The acquiſition of truth is of infinite concernment : bertl Wat 
come acquainted with the nature of things. 


|Heaz'prranin. adj, [Aeres, Latin.] Whatever mi ® 
plied 


occupied as inheritance, hy lee 
Adam being neither a monarch, nor his imaginary mona” 


ditadble, the power which is now in the world is not that 
Adam's, \ 


[HxATDIrAMEN Tr. . / [haredinm, Latin. ] Alu um 


denoting inheritance, or hereditary eſtate, 

HEREDITARY. adj. | hereditaive, rench; 1 7 
CET Poſſeſſed or claimed by right of inhentan”s 
deſcending by inheritance. 


'To thee and thine, hereditary ever, 
Remain this ample third of our fair kingdom. 
Theſe old fellows 
Have their ingratitude in them hereditary. 
So -— ſhall 8 8 
e throne tary, and bound his reign 
With earth's wide . his glory with the heareis 
Thus while the mute creation downward bend 
Their N and to their earthly mother tend, 
Man looks aloft, and with eredted eyes D Ls 
Beholds his own hereditary ſkies- | 
When heroick verſe his youth ſhall raſe, ty ith 
And form it to bereditary praiſe. Dry inden 
{from tereditary.) BY 


Shale 
S* 
Nd 


tance, 


one of the greateſt glories of his fa. 
and who loves you Here- 


them with words of truth to extol 


to ſalvation, are ſo clearly re- 
unleſs we be notoriouſly wanting 
ment is reſolved into a pre- 


ſtrive is the quality of our laws, 
— donde be made than with conſide- 


this ; of this, 


Harry is valiant, 


1. e id Aibility might fall into 
5 could ftr y 18 rotun Faber Errours, 
4. [here and out. ] 

well feather'd on each wing, 
h 


ded of here and a prepolition, 
bſolete, or obſoleſcent ; never 
d ſeldom in proſe, by elegant writers, 
nworthy to be retained, 
ſhould be written 
a deſart; heremitique, French. ] 


r heremitical ſtate of life, that none of 
go beyond you for a cave in a rock, 


„French; herefir, Latin; Ad.] 
* __ men different from that of the 


by a counterfeit ſhew of reaſon, whereby 
th invincible, unleſs it be convicted of 


remonſtrance clearly true, and unable to be with- 


nelty, and dilloyalty- 
VRESTARCH te /+ 


in hereſy ; | 
; _ abel lim not only an heretick, but an Bergſarch. 
[ heretigue, French; ef vgtT NG, ] 
One who propagates his private opinions in oppoſition, 
to the catholick church. 
aps would be prevented, if n. 
into thoſe countries. 

No bereichs deſire to ſpread 
Their wild opinions like theſe 

Bellarmin outs, that he has quote 


if no known heretic or ſchiſ- 


a heretich inſtead of a tather. 

Baker on Learning. 
ſes the word bereticks, he generally means Pro- 
uſes the word, he means any perſons 
in fundamental errours. Watt:. 


been uſed ludictoully for any one whoſe 


opinion is erroneous. 

| rather will ſuſpect the ſun with cold 
Than thee with wantonneſs ; thy honour ſtands, 
In him that was of late an heretick, 


Hants; when a proteſtant 


Shake/p 

bat 'r1CAL, adj, [from heretick.] Containing hereſy. 
How exclude they us from being any part of the church of Chriſt 
ader the colour of here!y, when they cannot but grant it poſſible 
for him to be, as touching his own perſonal perſuaſion, bereticul, - 
ho, in their opinion, not only is of the church, but holdeth the 
hieſelt place of authority over the ſame ? 
| Conſtantinople was in an uproar, upon an ignorant jealouſy that 
hoſe words had ſome heretical meaning. 
ric. adv. [from heretical, 
IxETO!, adv, [here and to.] To this; add to this. 


IRETOFURE, adv. [hereto and fore.] Formerly ; an- 


| have long defired to know you heretofore, 

tue, though 1 love nat your perſon. 

near is the connection between the civil ſtate and religious, that 
7eiofore you will fund the government and the prieſthood united in 

e now can form no more 

Long ſchemes of life, as beretofore, 

ür Tol, adv. [here and unto.] To this. 
They which rightly eonſider after what ſort the heart of man here 

acknowledge, that whoſo aſſenteth 

it in regard of his authority whoſe 


to 13 framed, mutt of neceſſit 
d the words of eternal life, dot 


o might not be amiſs to make children often to 
of any thing they know, 


u. adv. | here and avith. 
You, fair ſir, de not herewith diſmaid, 
p the way in which ye ſtand. pen 
c of Hame was ſuddenly ſurpriſed by th 


/. [penegild, Saxon. 
e death of a landholder 
andholder's poſſeſſion. 


3 for be ſhould be the true poſſeſſory 
penſeth with his conſcience to 
n Leriat every year. 


A fine paid to the 
commonly the beſt 


pr thereof, but the olive di 
| with a Compliment and a 


» as lord, doth claim a herioe due. 
as your Heriet, with intention to have made the 
then have brought the whole produce of him in a 
- : Dryaen's Don Sebaſtian, 
J bret, Latin.] A perſon that may 
ver may be inherited. 
all be legitimate and beritable, accotd- 
Hale's Common Law. 
J. (heritage, — 
eſtate devolved by fucceflion ; eſtate in 
$ beritage divide. 
his proper home and beritage 
as the events of this with t 


people of God. 
thy people, and bleſs 


Je | hermaphrodite, French, 
J An animal unit 


 Habberd's Tale. 
13 in another world, 


he indifterence of a a4 


Arbuthnot and Pope, 


AtHRoD1'TiICAL., adj. from hermopbradite.] Par- 


King of both ſexes. 


Ne My de e ˖ , 
U contain the dll of 1 bermaphreditical prin 


HER 


HERME'TIC, ' 
bermetipue, French, ] 


Chymical. 


= ncers to twiſt it cloſe together. 


Kincy. 
© hermetical ſeal. 


ERME'TICALLY, @dv. [from hermetical.] According 
to the hermetical or chemick art. 


He ſuffered thoſe things to putrefy in bermetically ſealed glaſſes, 
; and veſſels cloſe covered with paper; and not only ſo, but in veſſels 


inſects: no living thing was ever uced there. 
| HERMIT. ». /. * 
eremite, igauirus.] 
1. A ſolitary; an anchoret; one who retires ſrom ſo- 
ciety to contemplation and devotion. 2 

A wither'd hermit, fiveſcore winters worn, 

Might ſhake off fifty looking in her eye. 
You lay this command upon me, to give you my' poor advice for 
your carriage in ſo eminent a place: I humbly return you mine opi- 
nion, ſuch as an Hermit rather than a courtier can render. Bacon, 
He had been duke of Savoy, and, after a very glorious reign, 
took on him the habit of a hermit, and retired into this ſolitary ſpot. 
| . Addiſon on Italy. 
2. A beadſman; one bound to pray for another. Impro- 


per. 
For thoſe of old, 
And the late dignities heap'd up to them, 
We reſt your hermit. Shakeſpeare. 
Hu'kMITAGE. 1. J. [hermitage, French.] The cell or 
habitation of a hermit. 
| By that painful way they paß 
Forth to an hill, that was both ſteep and high; 
On top whereof a ſacred chapel was, 
And eke a little Hermitage thereby. 
Go with ſpeed | 
To ſome forlorn and naked bermitage, 
Remote from all the pleaſures of the world, 
And may at lait my weary age 
Find out the peaceful bermiragey 
The hairy gown. and molly cell, 
Where J may fit and rightly ſpell 
Ot ev'ry ſtar that heav'n doth ſhew, 
And ev'ry herb that ſips the dew. Milton. 
About two leagues from Fribourg we went to ſee a hermitage : it 
lies in the prettieſt ſolitude imaginable, among woods and rocks. 
Addiſon on, Italy. 
[from hermit.) A woman retired to 


Bentley. 
[hermite, French; contracted from 


Fairy Queen, 


Hu'kmrTEss. . / 
devotion. 


HERMI TICAL. adj. [from hermit.] Suitable to a hermit, 
He'xmMoDaCTYL. 2. /. [ies and dax'va@-.] 
Hermodactyl is a root of a determinate and regular figure, and re- 
preſents the common tigure of a heart cut in two, from half an inch 
to an inch in length. "This drug was firſt brought into medicinal uſe 
by the Arabians, and comes from Egypt and Syria, where the people 
uſe them, while freſh, as a vomit or purge ; and have a way of roaſting 
them for food, w hich they eat in order to make themſelves fat,. The 
dried roots are a gentle purge, now little uſed. Hill. 
Hxxn. z./. [Contrafted from HeroN, which ſee. ] 
Birds that are moſt eaſy to be drawn are the mallard, ſwan, 
hern, and bittern. Peacham on Drawing. 
He'sxNHILL. 1. J [hern and Hill.] An herb. Ainſav. 
HE'RNIA. u. J. [ Lat.]. Any kind of rupture, diverſi- 
fied by the name of the part affected. 
A hernia would certainly ſucceed, 
HERO z. /. [heres, Latin; gg.] 
1. A man eminent for bravery. 
I ſing of heroes and of kings, 
lo mighty numbers mighty things. | Conley, 
Heroes in animated marble frown. TY! 
In this view he ceaſes to be an Vero, and his return is no longer a 
virtue. | Pope's Odyſſey. 
Theſe are thy honours, not that here thy buſt 
Is mix'd with f or with kings thy duſt, Pope. 
2. A man of the higheſt claſs in any reſpect; as, a hero 
in learning. 


Wiſeman's Surgery. 


female hero. Not in uſe. 
In which were held, by ſad diſeaſe, 
Heroes and heroeſſes. : Chapman. 
Hero'1Cat.. adj. [from hero. ] Beſitting an hero; noble; 
illuſtrious; heroick. 
Muſidotus was famous over all Aſia for his heroical enterprizes. 
Though you haye courage in an heraica/ degree, I aſcribe it to you 
as your ſecond attribute. 


a hero; ſuitably to an hero, 


Hrro'ick. adj. [from hero; heraigue, Fr.] 
1. Productive of heroes. 
| Bolingbroke 
From John of Gaunt doth bring his pedigree, 
Being but the fourth of that heroick line. Shakeſpeare, 
2. Noble; ſuitable to an hero; brave; magnanimous; 
intrepid; cnterpriſing ; illuſtrious. 
Not that which jultly gives heroick name 


To perſon, or to poem. X Milton, 
erſe makes beroick virtue live, 
But you can life to verſes give. Waller. 


3. Reciting the acts of heroes. Uſed of poetry. 
Methinks beroick poeſy, till now, 
Like ſome fantaſtick fairy land did ſhow. Cowley, 
I have choſen the moſt heroic ſubject which any poet could deſire: 
I haye taken upon me to deſcribe the motives, the beginning, pro- 
greſs and ſucceſſes of a molt juſt and neceſſary war, Dryden, 
An heroick poem is the greateſt work which the ſoul of man is ca- 
pable to pertorm: the deſign of it is to forin the mind to Heroic vir- 
tue by example. . 
Huno'Ckly. adv. 2 heraick.) Suitably to an hero. 


Ileraically is more frequent, and more analogical. 


HrKOIX E. . /- From hero; heroine, Fr.] 
hero, 
' heroeſs. 


But inborn worth, that ſartune can controul, 
New-ftrung, and ſtiffer bent her ſofter ſoul ; 
The heroine atlum'd the woman's place, 


racer of an hero. 


the Iliad abounds with more heroj/m, this with more morality. 


| HERON. »./ [beron, Fr.] 


HERME'TICAL, adj. [ from Hermes, or Mercy, the 
imagined inventer of chymiſtry; 


An hermetical ſeal, or to.ſeal any thing hermetically, is to heat 


the neck of a glaſs till it is juſt ready to melt, and then with apa of | 2+ It is,now ners pronounced Hern. 


he tube was cloſed at one end with diachylon, inſtead of an | 
5 Boyle. 


HrlRNoNRT. 
Hr/rxonsnaw, 


| Covered with fine lawn, fo, as to admit the air, and keep out the |, 


HIT IS. 2. /. [7% | ; 
| two kinds: mile, or prftalarir, which. is like millet- 
| 


Shakeſpeare. ö | 


Buy my berri 
Hs. prov 


Shakeſpeare. | 


HeRSsEUT. pronoun. 


i. A female individual, as diſtinguiſhed from. other. 


— ——— —— — — 


He'rorss. . J. [from hero; herois, Lat.] A heroine; a | 


— — — oats > 0. 


He'siTaNncy. u. . 


Dryden. 
HERO IC ALU. adv. [from hervical.] After the why of 


Nat heroically in killing his tyrannical couſin, Sidney. 
Free from all meaning, whether good or bad; 
And, in one word, heroically mad. Dryden, | 


Dryden. 


Samſon hath quit himſelf 
Like Samſon, and Heroic Hy hath finiſh'd 
A lite heroick. Milton, 
A female 


Anciently, according to Engliſh analogy, 


Contirm'd her mind, and fortity'd her tace. Dryden. 
Then ſhall the Britiſh ſtage 

More noble characters expoſe to view, 

And draw her ftiniſh'd heroines from you. Addiſon. 


He'ro18M. . J. ¶ Heroiſme, Fr.] The qualities or cha- 
If the Odyſſey be leſs noble than the Iliad, it is more inſtruQtive : 


Broome Nates te the Odyſſey. 


HE T 


i. A bird that feeds upon fiſh. 


So lords, with ſport of ſtag and Heron full 
Sometimes we ſee ſmall birds from neſts do pull. 
The heron, when ſhe ſoareth high, ſheweth winds. 


* 


* Sidney, 
2 
The tow' ring hawk let future poets fing,* 

Who terror beats upon his ſoaring wing :. 

Let them on high the frighted bern ſurvey, © © 1 
And lofty numbers paint their airy ſray. Gay. 
1. J. [from heron, commonly. pro- 

nounced ern.] A place where, 
herons hreecct. . | 

They carry their load to a large r three miles. 

1 |  * © Derham's Phyfico:Theohog y. 
A, cutanegus inflammation of 

ſeed upon the ſkin; and excedent, which is more cor- 
roſixe and penetrating, ſo as to form little ulcers. 

5 Lad bY = 1 Quincy. 

A farther progreſs towards aer mony makech u herpes; 291 25 


a acceſs of acrimopy be very great, it maketh an Garpes excedens. 
* 1 ' „ 74. en _— q 


Mme 17 7 


1 E RRING. 2. / [haveng, French; Þzmung, Saxon, ] 


ſmall ſea-fiſh, | „ atten.) 

| The; coalt is plentiſully ſtored with round fiſhy, pilchard, herring, 
maekrel/ and cod. ': Carew's Survey of. Gern. 
ky ireſh« - EE Su 
The female poſſeſſive uſed when it refers 
to a ſubſtantive going before: as, this is ber hauſe, 


. this houſe is n "See unk. 


+ How came her eyes ſo bright ? not with falt tem; 
If FA my eyes axe oftner waſh'd than bers. © Shakeſpeare, 
Whom ill fate Would ruin, it prefers; - 1 + | 
For all the miſerable are made hers. aller. 


peel lee her yowling. eyes : 3 
And panting, lo! che od cke zol, ſhe crie : 
Wich words not bers, and more than human ſound, s 
Sho makes th' obedient ghaſts peeptrembling through che ground. 
umon 


194 


RRS. . , [berfr; low, Latin; ſuppoſed re 


from pepian, to praiſe.] This is Ikcwiſg written 


' » bearſe; ſee HEBARSR. 
1. A temporary monument raiſed over a grave. 
2. The carriage in which corpſes are drawn to the grave. 


When mouraing gymphs attend their Daphnis“ Lerſe 
Who does not weep 10 reads the moving 25 ? 15 Roſcom., 
Qn all the line a ſudden vengeance waits, 
And frequent Hees ſhall beſiege your gates. Pope, 


To HE RSE. p. 4. [from the noun.] To put into an 


herſe. 6 | 
| would n were, dead at my ſoot, and the je wels in her 
ear. O, would thg were Hers'd at my foot, and the ducats in her 
coffin. © Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
The Grecians ſpritefully drew from the darts the corſe, 


And bers'd it, bearing it to fleet. Chapman, 
The houle is 50070 about with a black wood, 
Which nods with many a heavy- headed tree. Craſbaw. 


The jealous 0'er-worn, widaw and Her, 
Since that our brother dubb'd them gentlewomen, 


Are mighty gollipy in, this monarchy. Shakeſprare. 
2. Being in her own power;  miſiteſs of hex own 
thoughts. | 
The more ſhe looks, the more her fears increaſe, 
At nearer ſight ; and the's Here, the leſs, © Dryden, 


3. The oblique caſe of the reciprocal pronoun; as, ſhe 


hurt herſelf. 


The daughter of Pharach'came down to waſh herfelf. Exodus. 
She returned anſwer to Ler/e{f 


er to ver; ; Fudges. 
HBNSTLIK E. adj. [her/e and dike. ] Funereal; ſuitable 


to funcrals. + 


| Even in the Old Feftament, if you liſten to David's harp, you 
ſhall hear as many 4er/e/ike airs as carols. . con. 


To HTIRVY. v. a. [heman, Saxon, to praiſe, to celebrate. 


To ballow; to regard as holy, Now no longer in 
vie, 
Thenot, now nis the time of merrymake 
Nor Pan to ey, nor with love to play; 
Like mirth in May is meeteſt for to make, 


Or ſummer ſhade, undeg the cocked hay. Spenſer, 
But were thy years green as now be mine, N 

Then wouldſt chou learn to carol of love, 

And hery with hymns thy laſs's glove. Spenſer, 


[from he/itate.] Dubiouſneſs; un- 
certainty ; ſuſpence. x 

The reaſan oft my he/tarcy. about the air is, that I forgot to 
try whether that liquor, which ſhot into cryſtals, expoſed to the 
air, would not have done the like in a veſſel accurately itopped. 


, B te. 

Some of them reaſoned without doubt or 4;/tancy, and lived 
and died in ſuch a manner as to ſhow that they believed their own 
reaſonings. Atterbury. 


To HESTTATE. v. a. [hefito, Latin; hefiter, French. 


To be doubtful; to delay; to pauſe; to make dit- 
ficulty. | 
A ſpirit of revenge makes him curſe the Grecians in the ſeventh 
book, when they Hate to accept Hector's challenge. Pope. 
Willing to wound, and yet afraid to ſtrike, 
Juſt hint a fault, and State diſlike ; 
Alike reſerv'd to blame or to commend, 
A tim'rous foe, and a ſuſpicious friend, 
HesrTa'T10N. . / [from befitate.] 
1. Doubt; uncertainty; difficulty made. 
I cannot foreſee the difficulties and Station of every one: they 
will be more or fewer, according to the capacity of euch peruſer. 
| Wodward's Natural Hiſtory, 


Pope. 


2. Intermiſſion of ſpeech; want of volubility. 


Many clergymen write in ſo diminutive a manner, with ſuch fre- 
quent blots and interlineations, that they are hardly able to go oy 
without perpetual beſtations, 8 Swift, 


Hxsr. 7. /. 1 Saxon.] Command; precept; in- 


junction. olete, or written beheſt. 
Thou doſt afflict the not deſerver, 


As him that dath thy lovely % deſpiſe. Spenſtr. 
Thou waſt a ſpirit too delicate 

To act her eatthy and abhorr'd commands, 

Refuſing her grand beſts. Shakeſpeare. 


HE'TEROCLITE, . / [bhetereclite, Fr. heteroclitum, 
Latin; iT to and xAiver, | 
1. Such nouns as vary from the common forms of declen- 
ſion, by any redundancy, defeR, or otherwiſe, 
Clarke. 


The keteroclite nouns of the Latin ſhould not be touched in the 
Grit learning of the rudiments of the tongue. Waits, 


2. Any thing or perſon deviating from the common rule. 


HEeTEROCLITICAL. adj. [from betereclite.) Deviating 
from the common rule, 


In the mention of ſins bereracitrical, and ſuch as want eicher name 
or precedent, there i oft times a ſin, even * their — 

| rewn's Ku rrouy 4. 

6 E 9 * f1 6'r.8- 


„rob. „% ( and ro] 


HEY 


Hr'r axoDox, 6%. [heterodexe, French ; dr. and 


Nix.) Deviating from the eſtabliſhed opinion; not 
orthodox, | 
Vartiality may be obſerved in ſome to vulgar, 
Herr An opinion peculiar 
K TERODOX. /. no . ; 
Not only a ſimple Pinoy 9 but a very hard paradox it will 
ſeem, and of great abſurdity, if we ſay attraQtion is unjuſtly ap- 
propriated Into the loadſtone, Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Hururocn/naAL. adj, [heterogene, French; irc; and 
ie,! Not of the ſame nature ; not kindred. 

Let the body adjacent and ambient be not commaterial, but 
merely heterogenral towards the body that is to be preſerved : ſuch 
are quiekfilver and white amber to herbs and flies. Bacon. 
he light whoſe rays are all alike refrangible, I call fm ple, 
homogeneal, and fimilurg and that whoſe rays are ſome more re- 
frangible than others, I call compound, beterogenat, and 1 109 i 


ewlon, 


u 1. J. I beterreneill,. French, from 
hrterogeneons. **V*V . 
1, Oppoſition of nature; contrariety or diſſimilitude of 
qualities, 3 
2. Oppoſite or diſſimilar part. 
Gutiacum, burnt with an open fire in a chimney, 
Into aſhes and ſoot; whereas the ſame wood, diſtilled into a retort, 
does yie)d far other beterogencities, and is reſolved into oil, ſpirit, vi- 


ar, water and chareoal, 4 Hoyle, 

HETEROGE/NEOUS. 11 | [iriges and yu] Not 
kindred ; oppoſite or diſſimilar in nature. | 

| have obſerved fuch beterogeneows bodies, which I found included 

in the maſs of this ſandſtone, | ; N codwoard. 

Irres cv. mf, [triges and ca. Thoſe whoſe 

ſhadows fall only one way, as the ſhadows of us 

who live north of the Tropick fall at noon always 


to the North. 
To HEW, ya 4. part. braun or bewed, [Neaþan, Saxon; 
lien, Dutch. ] 
1. J tht by blows with an edged inſtrument; to hack. 
pon the joint the lucky ſteel did light, . 


hers to beter-do 
in others 2 


And made ſuch way that beww'd it quite in twain Spenſer. 
] had my 

Once more to heu- thy target from thy brawn, 
Or loſe my arm for't, Shakeſpeare. 
e was Heu in pleces by Hamilton's friends, Hyyward, 
On Vane Was fo grevivutly bezen, that many thouſands have died 
of lefs than half his huts, whereoſ he was cured, Hayward, 

2. 'To chop; to cut, | 
He froth deep wells with engines water drew, | 

And us'd his noble hands the wood to bew, Dryden, 


3. To cut, ty with an axe; with the particles 4%, 
when it ſignifies to fell; , to excavate from below; 


of, to ſeparate. 
f Fe that depends 
Upon your favours, lime with fins of lead, 
And ddt down oaks with rulhes, Shakeſpeare's Corjolanus. 
Brave followers, yonder ſtands the thorny wood, 
Which, hy the heav'ns alliſtance and your (trength, 


Muſt by the roots be % wp yet ere night, Shak-ſp. 
Searce can | ſpeak, my choler is ſo great. 

Oh 1 could here wp rocks, and fight with flint. Shals/p. 
Yet ſhall the axe of juſtice bew him down, 

And level with the root his lofty crown. $andy:, 
He from the mountain bewing timber tall, 

Began to build a veſſel of huge bulk. Milton, 
We'll force the gate where Marcus keeps his guard, 

And bew down all that would oppoſe nur paſſage, Addiſon, 


4. o form or ſhape with an axe : with one, 
"Chow haſt Served thee owt a ſepulchre here, as he that bewed him 
owt a ſepulchre on high. Iſa. xxii. 16. 
Nor ie it fo r to u ov! religious reformatians by the 
(word, a4 to poliſh them by fair and equa difputations, « Ch, 
Ahe river riſes in the very heart of the Alps, and has a long valle 
that ſeems Gen owt on purpoſe to give its waters a paſſage amid(t fo 
many rocks. a Aaiſas on Italy. 
g. Le form laboriouſly, | 
"The gate was adamant; eternal frame; | 
Which, ee by Mars himfelf, from Indian quarries came, 
Ihe labour of a god. Dryden Fables. 
Next unto bricks ate preferr'd the ſquare Sewn ſtone, Mort. 
| now pale my days, not udious nor idle, rather poliſhing old 
works than Sewing out new. \  Popera Swift, 
Iren. . /. [from hav. ] One whoſe employment 
is to cut wood or ſtone, 
At the building of Solomon's temple there were fourſcore thou- 
ſand due in the mountains. Bro. 
HEXAGON. ». /. [ bhexagones French; it and vol. 
A figure of fix fides or angles : the moſt capacious of 
all the figures that caa be added to each other without 
any interſtice ; and therefore the cells in honeycombs 
are of that form, _ ; 
IIe ad}. [from hexzgen,] Having fix ſides 
or corners, 
As tor the figures of eryſtal, it is for the moſt part bexag-»4/, or 
(ix-vornered, : | Brown, 
Many ot them (hoot into regular figures; as cryſtal and battard 
diamonds into Kg. Rav. 
Igo. v./ [from hexagen.] A figure of fix 
angles, | 
When | read in St, Ambroſe of agent, or ſexanpular cellars 
of boes, did | theretore conclude that they were mathematicians ? 
| Bramdb, again} . 
HuxVaurtn, „. / (A and wirge,] A verſe of fix 
{oet, | | | 
he Latin ve has more feet than the Engliſh hemick 
: : i Dryden. 
Nan. adj, Ik and ai, Lat.] Having 
{1x corners, 
70 N oY (pr zz % (hooty of cryſtal, Mund. 
N An animal with fix 
koet, 
| I take thoſe to have been the eva, from which the greater 
fort of bee(les come 4 tor that fort of 6ex4ped?t are eaten in Ametica, 


, 0 7 5 Rav . 
Were [i and ey] A poem of fix lines, 
fe v. e. from gh, ] An expreſſion of joy, or mu— 
tual exortation !: the contrary to the Latin 4%. 
Shadwell trom the toben eines, 
"To Weis the town with peacetul lyrick ; 


hon Ay tor praite and pategyrick, Pow 


Io, inves, [for e fav. } An expteſſion of tro. 


lick and exultation, and ſometimes of wonder. 
Want Loy anon be is foie Lin to thee, 


"Ih iv pon 1 tek ter tay wit in praiſing him. dh 
Ie Hrange ridilte of a lad. 8 
Not love, it any les d ber, berday ! 41 3.41 


A trolick ; wildneſe. 
At voaur age 
"Uhr for das ins the Slow is tame, It's humble, 
And wats upan the judgment, NAtbo/dogr 
roten «4.4 A wild frolick dance, Obtolete 


Huvib ay. «4 


( 
is ſequeſtered 


H1D 


But friendly fairies met with many graces, _ | 

And light-foot nymphs can chaſe the ling'ring night 
With heydegives, and trimly trodden traces. Spenſer. 
H1a'riow, ./. [from bie, Lat.] The act of gaping. 
Men obſerving the continual Yatien, or holding open the came- 
lion's mouth, - conceive the intention thereof to receive the aliment of 


air; but this is alſo occationed by the greatneſs of the lungs. 
Hra'rvs. 1. / [hians, Latin. 


Brown's Vulgar Erruurs. 
1. An aperture; a gaping breach. | 
Thots biatu 5 OE the bottom of the ſea, whereby the abyſs 
below opens into and communicates with it, todward. 
2. The opening of the mouth by the ſucceſſion of an 
initial to a final vowel. : ; 
The hiatus ſhould be avoided with mort care in poetry than in 
oratory z and 1 would try to prevent it, unleſs where the cutting it 
off is more prejudicial to the ſound than the 57% itſelf, Pope, 
Hrvr'aNal.. adj. [hiberaus, Lat.] Belonging to the 
Winter, i N 0 n 
This ſtar ſhould rather manifeſt its warming power ip the Winter, 
when it remains conjoined with the ſun in its hibernal converſion. 


| Braun's Vulgar Errours. 
HICCIUS DOCCIUS 1. J. [Corrupted, I fancy, from 


hic e dodinr, this, or here is the learned man. Uſed 
by jugglers of themſelves.) A cant word for a jug- 
geiler; one that wth faſt and looſe, 
| An old dull fot, who told the clock 
For many years at Bridewell dock, 
At Weſtminſter and Hick's hall, 
And biccius doceins play'd in all; 
| Where, in all governments and times, 
H' had been both friend and foe to crimes. 


Huidibras. 


| 


Hicco'vcn, #, / [hicken, Daniſh. } A convultion of 


the ſtomach producing ſobs. 
So by an abbey's ſkeleton of late 
I heard an echo ſupererogate 
Through imperſection, and the voice reftore, 
As if the had the Siccough o'er and o'er. Cleaveland. 
Sneezing cureth the hiccough, and is profitable unto women in 
hard labour. | Town's 'ulgar Errours, 
If the ſtomach be hurt, ſingultus or b/ccough follows, WF ijeman. 
To Hi\ccovucn, v. x. [from the noun. ] Jo ſob with 
convulſion of the ſtomach. 
To Hrſcxvy, v. u. 
with a convulſed ſtumac 
Quoth he, to bid me not to love, 
Is to forbid my pulſe to move, 
My beard to grow, my ears to prick up, 


e gap from hiccough.) To ſob 


Or, when I'm in a fit, to bickup, Fludibras. 
Hi'cxwALL, EY 3 | 
H i'c KWAY., N. he A bird, Ainſavorth, 
Hip. | | 

Thus fame ſhall be atchiev'd, renown on earth; 

And what moſt merits fame, in ſilence bid, Milton. 
Other hidden cauſe 

Left them ſuperior, | Milton. 
Nature and nature's laws lay 4/d in night: 

Cod laid, I.et Newton be, and all was light. Pope. 


To HIDE, . a. preter; hid; part, paſſ, hid or bidden, 
(ben, Saxon. | To conceal: to withold or with- 
draw from fight or knowledge. 


Avaunt, and quit my fight; let the earth hide thee! Suff. 
His 1caſons ave as two grains of wheat 4% in two buthels of chatt. 


CTY Merchant of Venice. 


Nile hears him knocking at his ſev'niold gates, 
And ſeeks his Hidden ſpring, and fears his nephews fates, 


N | Dryden. 

Thus the fire of gods and men below: : 

What I have bidder, hope not thou to know. Dryden. 
"The ſev'ral parts lay Yen in the piece; 

Th' occaſion but exerted that, or this, Dryden. 
Then tor my corps a homely grave provide, 

Which love and me from publick ſcorn may hide, Dryden. 
Seas bi with navies, chariots paſſing o'er 

The channel, on a bridge from thore to ſhore, Dry@en, 


With what aftonithment and veneration may we look into our own 
ſouls, where there are ſuch 4idden ſtores of virtue and knowledge, 
ſuch inexhauſted ſources of perfection? Addiſon. 

The crafty being makes a much longe: voyage than Ulyſſes, puts 
in practice many more wiles, and hides himlelf under a greater va- 
riety of ſhapes, Addiſon, 

Heil trembles at the ſight, and het its head 
In utmoſt darkneſs, while on earth each heart 
Is hill'd with peace. : Rowe's Royal Convert, 
To Hins, w. 1. 'Tolvye hid; to be concealed. 
A tox, haid run, begged of a country man to help him to ſome 
biding place. J. Eflrange. 
Our bolder talents in full view diſplay'd ; | 
Your virtues open faireſt in the thade ; 
Bred to dilguile, in publick 'tis you bide, 
Where none diſtinguith 'twixt your ſhame and pride, 


Weaknels or delicacy. Pope, 
Hips and Sutk, . . A = in which ſome hide 
themſelves, and another ſeeks them. | 


The boys aud girls would venture to come and play at hide ad 
jerk in my hair, : CGulliver's Travels. 
HIDE. „. /. | ÞySe, Saxon; hande, Dutch. ] 
1. The (kin of any animal, either raw or dreſſed. 
The trembling weapon paſt 
Through nine bull 4ides, each under other plac'd 


On his broad thield. Dryden, 
Pililtratus was firſt to graſp their hands, 

And tpread foft hider upon the yellow lands. Pope, 

2, The human ſkin: in contempt, 

Oh, tyger's heart, wrapt in a woman's hi ! 

How could ft thou drain the lite-blood of the child? Shaleſp. 
His mantle, now his e, with rugged hairs 

0 leaves to his back ; a famiſhed face he bears. Dryden, 


J. A certain quantity of land, [ Hide, hyde, French; 
da, barbarous Latin, as much as ons plough can 
till. | | Ainſxwerth, 

One of the (irſt things was a more particular inquiſition than had 


been before of every lde of land within the precincts of his conqueſt, 
and how they were holder, Witten, 


Hhivxuou'sp, adj. ou and Sound.] 

1. Ahotſe is ſaid to be h when his ſkin ſticks ſo 
hard to his ribs and hack, that you cannot with your 
hand pull up or looſen the one from the other. It 
ſometimes comes by poverty and bad keeping ; at 
other tunes from over-riding, or a ſurfeit. 

aro Farrier's Dig. 

2. [In trees. ] Being in the ſtate in which the bark will 

not give way to the growth, 


A root of a tree may be Ar, but 
out tomewhat put into it. 


Like Qinted bidedownd trees, 


it will not keep open with- 
Bacon's Natwral Hiftory, 
that juſt have got 


Sufficient lap at once to bear and rot. Swift, 
3. arch; untractable, 
Ani ill the harſher and Aid order | 
5 he damſe!s prove, become the tondet. Lia di bras. 
4+ Niggardly; penurious; parſimonious, Ainſevorth, 
2 


| 


1 


en 
HIDEOUS, adi. Tomy + Fr.] 


1. Horrible; dreadful; ſhocking. 
If he could have turned himſelf to ag 


every ſorm ſhould have been made hideous, many formy az Þ 
Some montter in thy thoughts wy 
Too hideous to be thewn. - Shake * 
1 fled, and cry'd out death! ene 0, 


Hell trembled at the h&idecns name 4 iow 
ot all her caves, and back reſounded uw 
er eyes grew ſtitfen'd, and with ſul a lb 
Her hidenus looks and helliſh form ——_ waa * 
Her curling ſnakes with hiflings fill the plac 
Ts And open all the furies dt her face. N 
2. It is commonly uſed of riſtble obi Tn, 
= ects; its 
uſe is leſs authoriſed, en follow 
"Tis forced through the hiatuſes at th 
ſuch vehemence, that it puts the ſea 0 e 
order, making it rage and roar 
noiſe, 
3. It is uſed by 
deteſtable. 
O hideous hanger of dominion ! 
HID rOUSH x. adv. [from hideons, 
fully ; in a manner that ſhocks, 
I arm myſelf 
To welcome the condition of the time; 
Which cannot look more hideoy/ly on me 
"Than I have drawn it in my fantaſy, * 
This, in the preſent application, is hides 
11705 is intelligible. Culler, 
I'DEOUSNESS. 1. J. [from hideous, } Hor 0% 
dreadfulneſs ; terrour. drill 


Hip ER. . /. from the verb.] He that hides, 
To Hit. wv, A. hie gan, Saxon, ] 
1. To haſten; to go in haſte, 
When they had mark'd the chepged ſkies, 
They wilt their hour was ſj ent; then each 10 reft him hi 


(che fr, 
a into the moſt Wh 
with a mot d, ik by 
8 ſer 1 vodwayd', Nat, To 
Spenſer NA ſenſe not now Nin 


4 Krege 
] Horry, rex, 


Shah, 1 
wy Profuce; ＋ 


Bl My will is o_ this, Ta d 
hat preſently you Ye you home to bed. 
Well, I will bi: hate, 
And beſtow tifeſe papers as you bade me, 
Some to the ſhores 8 5 later, 
Some to the woods, or whither fear advis'd; 
But running from, all to deſtruction bie. Dax 
"The ſnake np ſooner hilt, 
But virtue heard it, and away ſhe 4y'd, G 


Thither, full traught with miſchievous revenge, 
Accurs'd, and in a curſed hour, he bc, Ala 
Thus he advis'd me, on yon aged tree 
Hang up thy Jute, and 4/e thee to the ſea, 10 
The Neath, returning to his mittreſs, be, r 
2, It was anciently uſed with or without the ng 


pronoun. It is now almoſt obſolete in all it u 
Auſter ſpy'd him; 4 
Cruel Auſter thither by'd him, 
HIERARCH. . / Ilge and 
"The chief of a ſacred order. 
Angels, by imperial ſummons call'd, 
Forthwith trom all the ends ot heav'n apfear'd, 
Under their 4ierarchs in orders bright, 
HIxXARKCHICAL. ad). [ hierarchigue, French.) 
ing to ſacred or eccleſiaſtical own, 
Hi'txarChy. . /. [hierarchie, French. 
1. A ſacred government; rank or ſubordination of hol 
beings, 
Out of the 4icrarchics of angels ſheen, 
The gentle Cabriel call'd he from the ret, 
He rounds the air, and breaks the hymnick notes 
In birds, heav'n's choriſters, organick throats; 
Which, if they did not die, might ſeem to be 
A tenth rank in the heavenly bierarchy, 
Jehovah, from the ſummit of the iky, 
Environ'd with his winged hierarchy, 
The world ſurvey'd. 
Theſe the ſupreme king 
Exalted to ſuch pow'r, and gave to rule, 
Each in his 5/erurchy, the orders bright. Mtn, 
The bleſſedeſt of mortal wights, now queſtionle(s the hight taut 
in the celeſtial &ierurchy, began to be 0 importuned, that  prit 
part of the divine liturgy was addrefled ſolely to het. f 
2, Eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment, 
The preſbytery had more ſympathy with 
land than the Stierarchy of England. 
While the old Levitical hierarchy 
miniſterial office to flay the lacritices. 
Contider what I have written, from regard for the church 
bliſhed under the Herarchy of bithops, os 
HIEROGLY'PH. 1. * 0 lyphe, Fracht 
HIEROGLY'PHICK, j 18s, facred, and 114 
carve. | ED =_w_ 
1. An emblem; a figure by which a word was nf 
Hieroglyphicks were uſed before the alphabet w 
vented. Hieroglyph ſeems to be the proper f 
tive, and hrierog/yphick the adjective. 
This hieroglyphick of the e ron was erected for pou 
fection, manitetted in the protection of her young 00% N f 
neſt was ſet on fire. Brown's 71 3 
A lamp amongſt the Egyptians is the Lier of l 
- 1 


5 | Ca 
8X9 ; birrarque, l. 


Mika, 


Farja, 


Den. 


Sup 


the diſcipline of Xt 
laa 


continued, it was patt of ti 
Kull. 


ins's 
piQtures id = 


The firſt writing men uſed was only the ſingle 17 
aua 


vings of the things they would repreſent, which wa 
was afterwards called bieroglyphick, 

Between the ſtatues Sides were plac'd, * 

And the learn'd walls with hierog/yphicks grac d. a 

2. The art of wiiths in picture. Ow” 

No brute can endure the taſte of ftrong liquor, and mY yur 

is againſt all the rules of bieroglyph to allign any abim 

Fread 


of punch, 
HikroGLY'PHICAL, J adj, | 1 198 th 
from the noun- 


HikxroOGLY'PHICK, 

1. Charged with hieroglyphical ſculpture. 

In this place ſtands a ſtately hier oglyphical ane 

marble. m_—_ ter 

2. Emblematical ; expteſſive of ſome means 
what immediately appears. 
Th' Egyptian ſerpent figures time, 

And, 1 returns into his prime: 

It my affection, thou would'ſt win, Cd 

Firſt caſt thy Liereglypbiet (kin, erh b. 50 

The original of the conceit was probably _y radii tat 
after became mythological, and, by a proccts © 


: ; in its mom 

into a total verity, which was but partly true 1 %%%, fee 
ren V 4. 

(pb "4 


obelitk of Tha 


Hirkocrty/enicalty. add. from hiereg 
Emblematically. TT. 
| Others have {poken emblematically and dent e. 
Egyptians, and the ph@nix was the hierochphte e grows 
„ "Hol wi 1 
Hrirro'cxarny, . J [ſages and ee. 


ting. 5 ol 
Hr kROPHA ST. 2M. 7. ige. One who 
rules of religion; a prieſt, the 


VWerein the 


nel. and zi abet, abu 


GLE. 
ol rpc fro 
. To chi A 
* 

land dodge 


To bigg 


To gain thy kni 
Why all this 5 
Does ths become 
ſelling proviſions from 
the original meaning, 
ſmall quantities. 
GLEDY. 4 
* denotes any confuſed maſs, 'as | xx 


, To go 
ſeems 
cut into a 
16Gb EDY- 
om Giggle 


wantonneſs of poets, and the 


Je thus for a few blows 


eraſts of their 3 
ſied the fancies of the people. 

9 Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

v. Its 1 uncertain etymology, probably 

m ha e.] - o | 

to be penurious in a bargain. 

and due retributions we may not be pinching and 


n good it argues an ignoble mind, n we have n, 


in the amen 
Baſe thou art! 


1 tf ſe, | Hudibrat. 
hos with "thy friend about ſuch a paltry ſum ? 
generoſity of the noble and rich ohn Bull? 

Arbuthnot's Hift, of Jobn Bull, 


door to door. - This 
ſuch proviſions being 
dy, A cant word, corru 


a huddle of proviſions together. 


18 12255 77 {from higgle.] One who ſells provi- 
. 
K peaþ, Saxon ; hoogh, Dutch. 


1. Long upwa 


Their Andes, 


elu 
* , 2 
Jower conun 
uality. 
* Elevated in 
* 
And, i 


ved. 
> rts of the earth being continually ſpending, 
ly gaining, 


that ſtand 5igh have man 
they fall, they daſh th 
b o'er their heads a mould'ring rock is plac'd, 
3 a fall, and ſhakes atev'ry blaſt. 
Reaſon elevates 


s; riſing above from the ſurface, or from 


or long downward. 
or mountains, were far bighey than thoſe with us; 
of the generation of men were, in ſuch a par- 
Bacon, 
and the 
t length come to an 
they muſt of neceſlity a __ == 
raiſed aloft : oppoſed to low. 
Haves to ſhake them, 
ves to pieces. 
Sbakeſp. Richard [1T. 


D 
as the ſtars, and leads us 


place; 


our th hts as 580 


he vaſt ſpaces of this mighty fabrick ; yet it comes far ſhort 
7 of even corporeal being. _ ke. 
Exalted in nature. 1 
3 _ highe/t faculty of the ſoul, | ; Barter. 
Elevated in rank or condition: us, high prieſt, 
* He wooes both hi h and low, both rich Poor. Shakef. 


rtals ! bli 
1 15 ſortune, or endurt the low, 


Fe Exalted in ſentiment. 


in fate, who never know Dryden. 


liv'd at eaſe, nor aim'd | 
Hiker de k a than to enjoy his ſtate, Milton. 
6. Dificult; abſtruſe. 3 
| They meet to hear, and anſwer ſuch high things, Shep. 
1 Roaſtful ; e. . 3 
. all courſes, amounted rea 
His forces, after 2 the big , W 


eighteen hundred 
8, Arrogant ; proud ; lofty. 
Thegovernor made himſelf merr 
guage} and ſent him word he 


9. Severe; oppreſſive. 
h * 
4 . vantages taken, and combination; then is the virtue 


dachte; illuſtrious, 


ot a 
10% 


with his /h and threatening lan- 
neither give nor receive 8 

; 5 C arendon. 
are th on either ſide an 5/gh hand, violent proſe- 


ucox. 


Truit me, I am exceeding wea 


bad thoug 
It doth me, though it diſcalours the complection of my greatneſs to 


acknowledge it, 
11. Violent; 


he wearineſs 6 pe have attacked fo high blood— 


Shakeſpeare, 


tempeſtuous 3. loud. Applied to the wind, 


More ſhips in calms on a deceitful 


” 9 


Hi'cH-Bo0rm. 


He- gu 
1. Of lofty ſtructure. 


2. Covered with lo 


| : 
Hren-co'Louxen, Having a deep or glaring colour, 


coloured urine, and ſpots in the (kin. 


2. Turgid ; extravagant. 
Hica-rLy'in. 


Hicn-He'ArtD. ad 
1. Covered with high piles 


+ Raiſed into high 


H1GH-HEELED: 
' raiſed, 


Htcn-mr'npep. 


H1G 


But far beyond my depth: my bigh-b/own pride 
t length broke under me, and now has left me, 
Weary, and old with Tetviee, to the mercy FOE 
fa rude ſtream, that muſt for ever hide me. Shakeſpeare. 
Of noble extraction. 
Caſt round your eyes 
the high-borx beauties of the court; 
chuſe ſome worthy partner of your heart. 
ILT, ad, 


U 
There Rowe. 


I know him by his ſtride, 
The rp Harapha of Gath ; his look 
Haughty as ip his pile high-built and proud. 
buildings. 
In dreadful wars | 
The i nr elephant his caſtle rears, 
Looks down on man below; and ſtrikes the ſtars. 


Milton. 


Creech: 


A fever in a rancid oily blood produces a ſcotbutic fever, with high 


9 4 Fleyer. 

IGH-DES1'GN1NG, Having great ſchemes, 

8 4 _— his on voy er Ws Dry 

s 01g9-aefagning thoughts were figur'd there. en. 
H1'cn-rap. —— 15 

A favourite mule, high+fed, and in the pride of fleſh and mettle, 

| would ſtill be bragging of his family, L'Eftrange. 

Hicn- TTA NMNd. Throwing the flame to a great height. 


Hecatombs of bulls to Neptune lain, 


High-flaming, pleaſe the rtionarch of the main, Pope 


Hicn- FIR. 2. J. One that carries his opinions to 
; She openly profeſſeth herſelf to be a high-flierz and it is not im- 
probable ſhe may alſo be a Papiſt at heart. Sri ft. 
H1'cn-rLown. adj. [high and flown, from fy: 

1. Elevated ; 


roud, . 6 
This ſtiff neck'd pride nor art nor force can bend, 
Nor h5igh.flown hopes to Reaſon's lure deſcend. 


This fable is a 5igh 


Extravagant in claims or opinions. 
Clip the wings POR 
Of their 7g. lying arbitrary kings, 
adj. ' 


The plenteous board high-beap'd with cates divine, 
And v'erthe (rs vat the laughing wine. 
ues. i 
I ſaw myſel he vaſt unhumber'd ſtore 
Of braſs, high-beap'd amidſt the regal dome. 
Having the heel of 


Pope 


By theſe embroider'd high:herl'd ſhoes, * 


She ſhall be caught as in a nooſe. Swift, 
Hion-uund. Hung aloft. x 
1 By the bigb- bung taper's light, oY 4 
I could diſcern his cheeks were glowing red. Dryden. 


1GH-ME'TTLED. Proud or ardent of ſpirit, 


He fails not in theſe to keep a ſtiff rein on a high metiled Pe ſus j 
- and takes care not to ſurſeit here, as he has done on other ods a b 


Gart . 


an errbneous abundance, - | | 
Proud; arrogant. 
My breaſt 1'11 built with ſtraining bf my courage, 
But I will chaſtiſe this bigh5-minded ftrumpet. 1 
Becauſe of unbelief they were broken off, and thou ſtandeſt by 
faith : be not 5/gh-minded, but fear. : Rom. xi. 20. 
1GH-PRINCIPLED, Extravagant in notions of po- 
liticke: 5 


„This ſeems tv be the political creed of all the 3 wy 
wift, 


I have met with. 


Or unſeen ky os OO 12 — Hicn-rep. Dee ly red. : | 
Spiders cannot weave their nets in a wind, a Oil of x 3 
* e ne — Rows bigh; il of turpentine, though clear as Water, being digeſted upon the 


Be it your care, my friends, to keep it up 


In its full 


fury, 


Addiſon's Cats, 


purely white ſugar of lead, has in a ſhort time afforded a high-red 
tin Boyle un Colours, 


re, 


Hicn-ir'asonen. Piquant to the palate. 
12. e * — > ungovernable, . yon Fes MH - is the ſeaſoning of all his victuals, and 2 
: ' p m not to Sig. ſeu ſoned meats. ; . 
ho * 7 Foxy bur blgh = werle within, Hion-s10 TED: Always looking upwards, 
+ , 4 . Let bigb. igbted tyranny range on; - | . 
—_— ſul pwr ur hate, ſhook ſore Milton, 3 _ — drop By over: . Shakeſpeare, 
Can heav'ly minds fuch high reſentment ſhow, Hten-ser'xITED; Bold; dating; inſolent. | 


Or exerciſe their ſpite in human woe ? 


13. Full; complete; applied to time; now uſed only in 


Dryden. 


curſory ſpeech. | 
Vightine now 'gan it war for Una fair, 


To think of thoſe her captive parents dear. Fairy Queen. 
Sweet warriour, when (hall I have peace with you? 
High time it is this war now ended were. Spenſer. 


It was Agb time to do ſo, for it was now certain that forces were al- 


ready upon their march towards the Weſt. 


It was bigh ti 


Clarend 


me. for the lords to look about them. | Clarendon. 


14. Rais d to any great degree: as, high pleaſure ; high 


luxury; a hi 


rformance; a bigh colour, 


Solomon liv'd at eaſe, and full 


Ot honour, wealth, high fare, 
ligh lauces and ſpices are fetch'd from the Indies. 
15. Advancing in latitude from the line. 


They are forced to take their courſe either high to the North, or 


low tothe South, 


th, At themoſt 


Milton. 
Baker . 


Abbat's De 


. cription of the World. 
perfect ſtate; in the meri 


ian: as, by the ſun 


it 15 high noon : whence probably the foregoing ex- 
prelſion, high time. N F TY" 


It is yet bigb i 
: dy % day, neither is it time that the cattle 
7. Far advanced into antiquit 


Ide nominal 
lieb, and as old 


cording to the ſeven 
18. Dear; exorbitant in price, 
lt they muſt be good at ſo i 


"a cheaper, 


10, Capital; great; oppoſed to little: as 
in oppoſition to pett , a x 
High place ; elevation; 

with from and on. 


cn, 1. /. 


ovly uſed 


ſhould be 
Gen. xXxix, 7. 
obſervation of the 


an days of the week bs very 


lanets. Brown, 


gb a rate, they know they may be ſafe 


South, 
high treaſon, 


ſuperiour region: 


es when the king of gods beheld from bigh, 


0 Hick, Aloft; above 


1 into ſuperior regions. 
ide is the fronting gate, and raiſed on blgb, 
th adamantine columns threats the ky. Dryden. | 


gy is much uſed in c 


meaning, 
Hicn-pru'sr, 
Ihe 


Hatd to be 
' 


| 
| 


[! 


good which we enjoy 


But that from us ought ſhould aſcend to 
*0 prevalent, 


Of God 947. or to inclige his will, 


adj. Supremely happy, 
of bon gl deſcends 3 


heav'n, 
as to concern the mind 
iel may ſeem. Milton. 


Swelled much with wind; much inflated, 


have ventur'd, 


ke little wanton boys that ſwim on bladdets, 
uc le many Summe on afca 


of glory ; 


the ancient Egyptians, who named the ſame ac- 


ompoſition with variety of 


Hicn-TAlsT RD. 


H1'cHLAND. . /. [highand lan 


Hint v. adv. 
t. With elevation as to place and 
2. In a great degree. 


3. Proudly; atrogantly; ambitiouſly. 


4. With eſteem; with eſtimation. 
. 
than he ought to think. 


Hi'cyMosr, adj. [an irregular word.] Highett ; top- 


| 


Hton-sromacutn. Obſtinite; lofty. 


High-flomacb'd are 2 boch; and full of ire; 
rage, deaf as the ſea, haſty as fire: 
Guſtful ; Pont; 
Flattery ſtill in ſugar'd words betrays, 
And Poiſon in &igh-tafted meats conveys: 


In Shakeſpeare, 


Ho 


Htcnu-viicep, Enormouſly wicked. 


Be as a 2 plague, when Jove 
Will o'er ſome bigh-vic'd city hang his poiſon 
In the lick air. 


Thou triumph'(t, victor of the high wrought day, 
And the pleaz'd dame, ſoft rn lead'ſt away. 


he wond'ring moon 
Reholds her brother's ſteeds beneath her own ; 


The highlands ſmoak'd, cleft by the piercing rays. Addiſon. 


Ladies in the highland? of Scotland uſe this diſcipline to their 
children in the midit of Winter, and find that cold water does ow 
eke. 
Hicnt“AN DER. . J. [from highland.) An inhabitant 


no harm. 


of mountains; mountaineer, 
His cabinet council of 5/ghlander 5, 

[from high. | | 

ſituation ; aloft, 


Whatever expedicnts can allay thoſe heats, which break us into 
different faQions, cannot but be uſeſul tothe publick, and highly tend 


to its ſaſety, Addiſon. 
It eannot but be öh requiſite ſor us to enliven our ſaith, by 
dwelling oſten on the ſame conſiderations. Atterbury, 


What thou wouldit bighly, 
That thou wouldſt holily ; wouldit not play falſe, 
And yet wouldſt wrongly win. Shakeſpeare. 


Every man that is among you, not to thiak of himſelf more highly 
Rom. xi1, 3» 


moſt, 
Now is the ſun upon the bighmyft hill 


Of this day's journey. Shakeſpeare. 


Hicnngss, . /. [from high.] 
1. Elevation above the ſurface; altitude; loftine(s. 
2. Ihe title of princes ; anciently of kings. 


Moſt royal majeſty, 


I crave no more than that your Vg be offer d. Shakc/peare. 
How long in vain had nature ſtriv'd to frame 
A perfect princeſs, ere her hg le came ? Muller. 


Beauty and greatneſs are eminently joined in your royal highne/s, 
Dryden. 


3. Dignity of nature; ſapremavy. 


Denham. 
n hyperbole upon the miſeries 3 marriage. 


' Eftrange. 


Dryden's Virgil. 


Shakeſpeare, 
Hion-waouvonr. Accurately finiſhed; nobly laboured. 


4 P oþe, 
] Mountainous region. 


Addiſtn, 


P ope. 
the ſhoe much 


„ DeftryRiofi ſrom God was a terror to me, and by reaſon of ht: 
44. refs | could not endure. Fob, xxxi. 23. 
Hin. (This is an impetfect verb, uſed only in the 
prete gte tenſe with a 8 ſignification: J;aran, to 

call, Saxon; Hen, to be called, German.) 
11 Was names; was called. 
The city of tite great king hight it well, 


Wherein eternal pe«ce and happineſs goth dwell., Spenſer. 
Within this homete.cd liv'd without a peer ; 
For crowing loud, the nobic Chanticleetz Wh 
hight her cock, Dryden's Nun's Pricf, 


2, It ra uſed as a participle paſſive: called; 
named, 
It is now obſolete, except in burleſque writings. 
Amongſt the reſt a good old woman wat, 
Hight mothet Hubberd, 
| learn he big. [2h — Pope. 
Hichwa'rer. rn. J. [high and water. ] The utmoſt 
flow of the tide. Wag 
They have a way of draining lands that lie below the 4igh-water, 
and are ſomething above the low-water mark. _ 7 . 
Hicnwa'y. ./ 1 8575 way. ] . 
1, Great road; public path; 
8s ſey there be 0 
That chuſe the narrow path, or ſeek the right: 
All keep the broad bighway, and take delight 
With many rather for to go aſtray, Fairy Queer, 
Two inſcriptions give a.great light to the hiſtories of Appius, who 


Hublerd's Tale. 


made the Highway, and of Fablus the dictator, Addiſon, 
' Bnt'ring oh a broad Highway, | 
Where power ahd titles featter'd lay, 
He ſtrove to pick up all he found, Sift, 


2. Figuratively a train of 
ſequence, e 
| could mention more trades we have loſt, and are in the bighway 

VVV 

HIGHWAY « #\ fo | tighway and man. | robber 
that plunders on the ck roads; * 


Rion, wich apparent con- 


* 


'Tis like the friendſhip of pickpockets and bighwoymen, that ob- 
ſerve ſtrict juſtice among eg 2 en Bentley, 

A remed) like that of giving my money to an 4ighwayman, be fore 
he attempts to take It by force, to prevent the fin of robbery, Sift. 
HrotaPrs. nyt An herb. ©, Ainſwarths 
Hit.a'niTy. 2. /. [hilaritas, Latin,] Merriment; gaiety. 
Avxoxroes reſtrained his hilarity, and made no more thereof thin 


Seneca commendeth, and was allowable in Cato; that is, a ſober 
+ incaleſcenice for wine. Brown. 


Hilo, in Elrick's mar, is interpreted a lord or lady : 
ſo Hildebert is a noble lord ; Mathild, an heroick lady 5 
N e _ Gibſon, 
perhaps 
ord in contempt, for a 
man that has only the delicacy or bad qualities of high 
rank; ora term of reproach abbreviated from kinderling, 
, degenerate, Hughes's Speny. | 
1. A ſorry, paltry, cowardly fellow. 
* He was ſome Hiding ſellow, that had ſtol'n 


HIL DIxG. . /. (pd, Saxon, dhe a lord: 
bilding means originally a Little 


| 


| Thehorle he rode on. | Shakeſpeare. 
If your lordſhip find him not a Hiding, hold me no more in your 
reſpect, | | | Shakeſpeare, 


A baſe ſlave, 
A bilding fot a livery, à ſquire's cloth, 
2. It is uſed likewiſe for a mean woman. 
Laura, to his lady, was but a kitchen wench : 


Shakeſp. Omleline. 


Helen and Hero, yy and harlots. Shakeſpeare, 
This idle toy, this ig ſeorus my power, 
And ſets us all at nought. Rowe's Jane Shore, 


Hi1u1.. 1. /. [nil, Saxon.] An elevation of ground leſs 
than a mountain. 2 
My ſheep are cy 0775p which I both guide and ſerve 3 
Their palture is tair % of fruitleſs loye. 
erulalem is ſeated on two bills, 
Ot height unlike, and turned ſide to fide | 
Three ſides are ſure imbar'd with craggs and hills, 
The reſt is eaſy, ſcant to riſe eſpy'd ; 
But mighty bulwarks fence the plainer part: 
do art helps nature, nature {trengtheneth art. 
When our eye ſome proſpe& would purſue, | 
| Deſcending from a HL, looks round to view, Granville, 
A bill is nothing but the neſt of fome metal or mineral which, by a 
plaſtick virtue, and the efficacy of ſubterranean tires, converting the 
adjacent carths into their ſubſtance, do increaſe and grow. 7." nog 
Hi'LLock. #. J. [from hill.) A little hill. 
Yet weigh this, alas ! great is not great to the greater 
What, judge ye, doth a hi//ock ſhow by the lofty Olympus. Sid, 
Somelime walking not unſeen, 
By hedge-row elms, on &i/fochs green. Milton. 
This mountain, and a few neiglibouring B/ that lie ſcattered 
about the bottom of it, is the whole circuit ot theſe dominions. 


Sidney. 
Fairfax. 


Fairfax. 


Wn | Addiſon on Ttaly. 
HILL r. adj. [from bill.) Full of hills; unequal in 
the ſurface, | | 

Towards the 4i/ly corners of Druina remain her very yet Abo 


rigines, thruſt amongſt an aſſembly of mountains. o.. 
Climbing to a 4i/ly iteep, 
He views his herds in vales afar. _ Dryden, 
Lo! how the Norrick plains 
Riſe hilly. with large piles of flaughter'd knights. Phillips, 


Hilly countries afford the moſt entertaining proſpects though a man 
would chuſe to travel through a plain one, Addiſon. 


HIL r. v. [pilr, Saxon, from pealdan, to hold.] The 
handle of any thing, particularly of a ſword, 
Now fits expectation in the air, 
And hides a ſword from 4i/t unto the point, 
With crowns imperial: crowns and coronets. 
Take thou the bi/r, | 
And when my face is cover'd as 'tis now, 


Guide thou the (word, Shakeſpeare's Julius Caſar. 
Be his this ſword, whoſe blade of braſs dilplays | 


A ruddy gleam ; whole 4i/t, a ſilver blaze. Pope's Odyſſey. 
HIM. [Þ » Saxon. ] 
1. The oblique caſe of he, | 
Me he reſtored unto my office, and /m he hanged, Gen. xli, 
2. Him was anciently uſed for it in a natural ſenſe. 
The ſubjunctive mood hath evermore ſome conjunction joined with 
Accldence, 


Shakeſpeare, 


him, 
His “Lr. prov. [him and /elf.] 
1. In the nominative the ſame as be, only more empha- 
tical, and more expreflive of individual perſonality. 
It was a ſparing ſpeech of the ancients to ſay, that a friend is 
another He; ſor that a friend is far more than himſelf, Bacon. 
With thame remembers, while 4im/e/f was one 
Of the ſame herd, 4im/e{f the ſame had done. Denham. 
2. It is added to a perſonal pronoun or noun, by way of 
emphatical diſcrimination. 
He himſ/e/f returned again, 
God bimfelf'is with us for our captain. 
3. In ancient authors it is 2% neutrally for 1%. 
She is advanc'd 
Above the clouds as high as Heav'n himſelf, ' Shakeſpeare. 
4. In the oblique caſes it has a reciprocal ſignification, 
David hid imyelf in the tield, Samuel, 


Jrdger 


Cen. 


5. It is ſometimes not reciprocal, 


\ 


I perceive 


HIN 


1 perceive it was not altogether your brother's evil di 
him ſeek his death 4 but a provoking merit ſet awork | 
able badneſs in himſelf. Tha hefpeare: 

Nothing in nature can ſo peculiarly gratify the noble diſpoſitiones 
humanity, as for one man to ſee another ſo much himſelf as to ſigh his 

rieſs, and groan his pains, to ſing his joys, and do and lee n my 

y ſympathy. outh. 

Ry Hims%u1.y, Alone; unacco 

Ahab went one way by H, and Obad 

himfelf. | | 5 ; 
Hin, . % Ian] A meaſure of liquids among Jews, 
containing about ten pints. 

With * one —— a 4 deal of flour, 

art of an V of beaten ell. | ix. 

HIN I), adj, compor. hinder; ſuperl. Bind. [pyndan, 
Saxon.] Backward; contrary in ſition to the face; 
as, hind legs. dee Hin DE and HiNoMosT. 

Bringing its tail to ite head, it bends its back ſo far till its head 
comes to touch its bind part, and fo with its armour gathers _ 3 
a ball, | | ' 


The fag . 5 
Hears his on (tet, and thinks they ſound like more, 
Aud fears his Hege Will o'ertake his ſore. : 
IVb. . /. [pinbe, Saxon, from himmr, Latin.) 
1. The ſhe to a ſtag, the female of red deer, 
How he fle w, with glancing dart amiſs, 
A gentle 4% d, the which the lovely boy 
Did love as life, 
Can'ſt thou mark when the hid; do calve p 
Nor Hercules more lands or labours knew, 
Not though the brazen-footed b/nd he ſle w. 


2, (pine, Saxon, | A ſervant, | | 
tÞ couple of . knaves, his hind", wer called. w by their 
miſtre(s, to catty mein the nameof foul cloaths to Datc . 


3. hne man, Saxon.] A peaſant; a boor; a mean 


ruſtick. | 
'The Dutch, who came like greedy Hundi before, 
; id yield, 


Toreap the harveſt their ripe years | 
Now look like thoſe, when rolling thunders roar, 
Aud ſheets of li 2 blaſt the ſtanding field. 8 Dryden. 
He cloath'd himfelf in courſe array, | 
A lab'ring 4/1 in ſhew. Dryden's Fables, 
HIV AAA 8. „. /. The ſame as raſpberries. 15 
J HINDER, v. a. Ipindrian, Saxon. ] 0 obſtrut; 
toſtop; to let; to impede. Ainſæu. 
Hinder me not, ſeeing the Lord hath proſpered my day. 
Cen, xxiv. 66. 
The whole world ſhined with clear light, and none were hindered in 
their labour, ; : Wiſd. xvil. 20. 
liche alms were b/ndered only by entreaty, the hinderer is not tied 
to toſtitutlon, becauſeentreaty took not liberty awa from the giver. 
Taylor's Rule of living boly, 
Solitude damps thought and wit ; too much company diffipates and 
binders \t from fixing. | Temple. 
What hinders younger brothers, being ſathers of families, from hav- 
ing the ſame right. 8 Lac le. 
J Horx. v. u. To raiſe hindrances; to cauſe im- 


pediment. 
. You minimus of b/ndering knot-graſs made! Shakeſpeare, 
'This objection % d not but that the heroick ation of ſame 
commander, enterpriſed for the Chriſtian cauſe, and executed happily, 
may be written, I Dryden, 
Ibn. adj, [from bind.) That which is ina poſition 

contrary to that of the face : oppoſed to force, 

Bears, fighting with any man, tand upon their hinder teet, and ſo this 
did, being ready to give me a ſhrewd embracement. Sidney, 
As the blader (cet of the horſe ſtuck to the mountain, while the 
body reared up in the air, the poet with great difficulty kept himſelt 
hom (liding off his back. Addiſon, 
Hi'nvikance, . / [from hinder.) Impediment ; let; 
ſtop ; obſtruction : with /, ſometimes with , before 


the thing hindered ; with % before the perſon, 

Valle opinions, touching the will of God to have things done, are 
wont to bring lorth mighty and violent pruckiſes againſt the hinder. 
ances of them, and thoſe praftifes new opinions, more pernicious 
than the tt yea, molt extremely ſometimes oppolite tothe on 

| voter, 

"They mult he in every Chriſtian church the ſame, except mere im- 
p« Midility of 4e havingitte the blnderance, {ooker, 

What binderance have they been to the knowledge of what is well 


. made 
a repiove- 


nied. - 
lah went another way by 
King: 


mingled with the fourth 


Exod, XXIX. 40. 


Pope, 


Fairy [94 ten. 
ob, 


Dryden. 


done ? Dryden, 
Have we not plightes each our holy oath, 
One foul thould both infpire, and neither prove 

His fellow's blanderance in purtuit of love ? Dryden. 


He mutt conquer all tete difficulties, and remove all thoſe h/ {er- 
ances out of the way that leady to juſtice, Atte bury, 
Hinbukth, „. / | from hinder. | He or that which 


hinders or obltructs, 
Hrakes, great biadcrers of all ny, grow. 
Hees No. / | from %% or binder. 
worthleſs, degenerate animal, 
HinvrrmoT, % (This word feems to be leſs proper 
than wyrey A | Hindmoſt ; laſt; in the rear, 
He put the handmaids and their children foremoſt, and Leah and 
her children atier, and Rachel and Jofeph (% def. e. 
Like to an enter'd tide they all ruth by, 
And leave you bindermyft, Shakeſpeare, 
Hinomont, adj. [bind and mol.) The laſt; the lag; 
that which comes in the rear. | | 
"Vis not his wont to be the 4/ad/mof man, 
Whate'er oceafion keeps him Hm us now, NN. II. VI. 
He met thee by the way, and [mote the bindmyft of thee, even all 
that were treble behind, *.. XV. 18. 
Let him teilte, betwint two ages caſt, 
The firſt of this, and , of the lait, 
A loling gamelter, 
| vaunts 14 won f 
vw laid, and tun. 


The race by vigour, not d 
No take the Sindtwef, hell - 
Ide. / [or angle, from bangle or bang] 
1. Joints upon which a gate or door turns, 
At the gate 
Of heav'n ri, the gate telt-open'd wide, 
On golden 64»get tuwrnings Miiton 
hen tom the Ke their Mokes the gates divorce, 
And where the way they cannot find, they tee.  Denbam, 
Heaven imperious queen (hot down trom high ; 
Av her approach the bragen Sixges fly, 
"he gates are tore'd, 


2, The cardinal points of the world, Eaſt, Weſt, No 


and South, 
Li when the moon ie in the Ainge at Eat, 
"Che birth breaks forward from ity native reſt; 
Full eighty years, if you two years abate, 
This Qation givew 


4. A governing rule or P 
"The other &4»ge of punithment might turn upon a law, whereby all 
men, who did wot marry by the age of tive and twenty, thould 
third part of their revenue, 
4. To beoff the Hinars, To be in a late of irregularity 
and (htorder, 
"The wan's tpirit ba out of order, and off the gef and till that 
ve put toto ibs tight trame, he will be porpetvally ditquieted, 7 ot, 
Mechinks we hand on wing Naturt thakes 
About ue, and this uuiverial ame 


4 


My, 
] - A paltry, 


D ryd ON. 
Pope. 


Dryden. 
ith, 


Creech't Maniliar, 


can have nv notion ? Dryden. 
Hirrockas, 1. J [hypocras, French; quaſi vinum Hip- 
| pecratis, | A medicated wine, * 


ö 


ay the | 
ewple. 


To HiN GE. v. a. 
1. To furniſh with hinges. 
2. To bend as an hinge. 


HIxr. v. ,. [from the-yerb.] 


1. Faint notice 


2. The haunch; the fleſh of the thigh. 


advantage over another. 


f 


Hireoct/NTAUR, v. I. [inrotlle 


| 


Hi'rrocRkATEs's Sete. x 

by |} 
| of 
HiſevocriFy. . ff 


French.] A winged horſe; à being imagined by 


Hier/ororamus. . / 


HI R 


80 ſooſe, that it but wants another puſh 
To leap from off its hinges. 
from the noun. 


Be thou a flatt'rer now, and hinge the koee, | 


And let his very breath, whom thou lt obſerve, 
Blow off thy cap. 


1 ' 


To Hint, v. aggenter, French, Skinnpr. ], To bring to 
mind by a ſli ght mention, or remote; allufign; to men- 
tion imperfectly. eee | 

illing to wound, and yet afraid to ſtrike) ., ,, . 
Juſt hint a fault, and heſitate dilſike, ., Pope. 
In waking whiſpers, and repeated dreams, | 
To hint pure thought, and warn the favour'd fouls, . Thompſon, 


7% HIN at. To allude to; to touch ſlightly upon. 
aking of Auguſtus's actions, he ſtill gemembers that agriculture; 


Ip 
wht to be ſome Way binzed ut throughout the whol 
"I * g y 0 Ae 5 


1 


more than others, th 
retations on them. 


%y, take, ditſetent C/, and put diffe 


H . a. hype. Saxon, ] 
1, Ihe joint of the thigh. - | 
hips has the moſt profound ſciatica, 
Shake, 
Hippocrates affirmeth of the Seythians, that, uſing continual riding, 
they were generally molefted with the ſciati 


How now, Which of your 


ca or hip out. 
Brown's 


| So ſhepherds uſe 
Tuo ſet the ſame mark on. the 47 


3. To have on the Hier, [A low phraſe. ] To have an 
It ſeems. to be taken from 
hunting, the hip or haunch of a deer being the part 


1 


commonly ſeized by the dogs. 1 
If this poor brach oſ Venice, whom I cheriſh 
For his quick hunting, ſtand the putting on, 


Baton's Natural Hiſtory, 
To Hire. v. a. [from 1. 1 n | 
1. To ſprain or ſhoot the hip, 
His horſe was % p'd. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Hre-nor, A cant word formed by the reduplication 


of hop. 


Your different taſtes divide our poet's cares; 
One foot the lock, t'other the butkin wears 
Thus, while he ſtrives to pleaſe, he's forc'd to do't,. 
Like Voltcius bip-hop in a fingle boot. 


ſame as the Latin cho, heus / | Ainſworth, 
fry. | alj. A corruption of hypochondriack, | 
ti'episn, | 2! Ainſworth, 


A fabulous monſter, half horſe, and half man. 


Sack and the well-Hpic'd hippocraſt, the wine 
Watlail the bowl, with ancient riddands tine, : 

CR , ” A voollen bag, 
dining the two oppolite 


claritication. 


Li. and very ; hip 
Arioſto. 


He caught him u 


Po and without wing : 
Of hbipprgr if bore th 


rough the air ſublime, : 


horſe, An animal found in the Nile, 


Hr'esHot, adj, [hip and t.] Sprained or diſlocated 


in the hip. 
Why do you go nodding and waggling fo like a foal, as if 


3. To bribe, | 
Themetes firſt, 'tis doubtful whether 4%, 
Or to the Trvjan dettiny requir'd, 
Mov'4 that the ramparts might be broken down. 
4. To engage for pay: with the reciprocal word. 


They that were full, Oed out themſelves tor bread ; 
that were hungry, ceaſed, 


e hired oat his houſe to ſtrangers, 

Int. . / [Þyne, Saxon. ] 
1, Reward or recompence 
2. Wages paid for ſervice, 
Great thanks and goodly meed to that good fire 3 


Hinr rid. . 7. ſtrom hive, ] 
1. One who ſerves for wages, 


Shakeſpeare. 2. A mercenary; a proſtitute, 


on be Gerglaty, 


8 4 „een 
he mind; remate. alluſion; 


Actions are ſo. ſull of circumſtances, that, as men obſerve ſomie parts 
rent inter- 
Addiſon. 


ulgar Errors. 


Both of their ſound androtren ſheep. Hudibras. 
Againſt a ſtump his tuſks the monſter grinds, 
And ranch'd his % with one continu'd wound. Dryden, 


Years ol (tore of haws and % do commonly pottend cold winters. 


5 Congreve, 
fir. interjedt, An exclamation, or calling to one; the 


$ hippocentaure, Fr, 


How are poetical tiftions,, how are bippocentarrs and chimergs ta 
be imagined, which are things quite out of nature, and whereof we 


angles of. a ſquare piece 
annel, uſed to ſtrain ſyrrups and decoctions for 
| Quincy, 


pogriffe, 


Live and r.] The river 


2. To engage a man in temporary ſervice for wages. 
They weigh ſilver in the balance, and Ire a goldſmith, and he 


: a 1 Sam, li. 5 
| 5+ Tolet ; to ſet for a time at a certain price. This, to 
revent ambiguity, has ſometimes the particle a7; as, 


paid for the uſe of any thing. 


He thence departing gave tor his pains hive, 
I have tive hundred —— ou 
The thrifty Aire 1 tav'd under your father. Shakeſpeare. 
Though little was their &ive, and light their gain, 
Yet ſomewhat to their (hare he threw, rydex. 
All art; and aitiits Theſeus could command, 
Who told tor Ae, or wrought tor better lame. Ong den. 


are. 


- 


I'll have our Michael Caſſſo or 7 41 Shakeſp. Othello, 
Hre. u. . | from Pevpa, Saxon. ] The fruit of the briar | 
or the dogtoſe. | 
Eating 4ips, and drinking wat'ry foam, HiuBberd's Tale. 
Why ſhould you want ? Rehold, the earth hath roots; | 
The oaks bear maſts, the briars ſcarlet 5/pr. Shakeſpeare. 


L 


King, 
made 


Milton. 


were 


| hipfhot 3 lays the goole to the go/ling. L' Eftrange. 
Hi'pworTt, . / [hip and wwort.] A plant, Ainſw: 
To HIRE. v. a. i tay Saxon. ] 
1. To procure any thing for temporary uſe at a certain | 
rice, | 
P His ſordid avarice rakes © 
In excrements, aud hes the jakes, . Dryden's Juvenal. 


maketh it a god, Ia. xlvi. 6. 
[| cannot ſtrike at wretched kerns, whoſe arms IN 
Are bird to bear their ſtavet. Shakeſpeare. 


Dryden. || 


and they 


I 


* 


1 


HIS. 


The binding longs to ſee the ſhades def 


That with the tedious day his toil mig 
— In.the-traming of Hiera's ſhip, there were three hundred Seniye, 
c 


ters employed for a year, beſides many other birelings tor ©, Ang 
lking'; 


PEP PE ſrequent here to ſera freeborn ſon 
On the leit hand of a rich bireling run. 


No the ſhades thy evening walk with ba 
„„No bireling ſhe, no proſtitute to praiſe, 
Hi'zzL1inc. adj. Serving for hite; venal; me 
doing what is done for money. : 
| Then trumpets. torches, and a. tedious crew. 
„ "Of bire/ing mourners for his funeral due, 
nn. 1. / [from hire. ],. 
One who uſes any ching paying a, recom 
; who employs others paying wages. 
2.. I Scotland it dendtes 
to let. 
IR8U'TE. / 


Pap. 

Dr d. 
one who keeps (ill late 
[hirfutut; Latin, } 'Ruvghr, 


ven to t f ' | rugged 
diſtant inſinuation. | ; © Tore are (bulbous, renn ard. Dieſe, Wang the G b, 
I. et him ſtrictly obſerve the firſt Rirrings and intithatians,. the firſt 5 eee 2 ee the bulbous' and fibrous; f ty, 10 8 
ais and whiſpers of gd and evil, that pals in his heart. | South, K $ forth lap eee ee, Bao cog rom, 
2. Suggeſtion ; intimation. | ” % - to %; tel Hides, 
ene HEIRS Lark peng | 1 82 A r. Saxon, . al Hibery 
She lov'd me for the dangers L had. palt. Shak. Othello. | + Ine - Matcunmne , eſlive, Belonging: to him that 


was before meitivged? ' * 
8 N England mY aches makes as fierce 

As waters to the ſucking of a gulph. 'Sha 
You ſhalt offending, Tok e «oi ng 
You ſhall offend Him, und extend bis paſſion, | 
Had pare hiv 15 . nz W 
. in this fair maid4 now heav'n hath 
And all the better! is it for the mad ” 

Your part in her you could not from dea; 
But heav'n keeps bis part in eternal life, Shak 
our father catry authority with ſuch diſpoſition Mlle 


1 
If 
this luſt ſurrender of bly, it will but offend us. 
. He 8 3 by the acorns he picked up unde 
the y apptopriated them to himſelf; 
the ndurihmene 1976 ** ä RY 
Whene'er 1 ſtoop, he offers at a kiſsy.. |. 
And when my arms I ſtretch, he ſtretches 58. 


It was aticiegtly;uſed-in a neutral ſenſe, 


"now ay its, | 15 5 
foreftz bid the tree- 


ho can Impreſt the | 
Unfix his earth-bound root?- Shakeſprare't Macha 
Not the dreadful ſpout, 17 1)» g 
Erbes 's ear 


Shall dizy wittu more cla mour 


4 Auaſſa. 
Where we 


e ' 
„„ 1 1 
1 


* — =y I Je 


un bir deſcent, \ - Shakeſpeare's Trailus aud 
There's not the ſmalleſt orb, Ach — 


here s not the [ which thou behold'tt, 
But in. % motion like an angel ſings,. - 
Still quiring to the young-ey'd cherubims. Shakeſpeare 
This rule is not ſo general, but that it admitteth bis exceptions, 
5 A Carew's Survey of : 
Opium loſeth ſome of Bis poiſonous, quality if it be u 
out, mingled with ſpirit of wine. : "y 
3. It is ſometimes uſed as a ſign of the genitive caſe; 
1 


— ——.—?c — ͤꝓü =— m — 
* - 


as the man his ground, for the man's ground, It is now 
rarely thus uſed, as its uſe proceeded. probably from 
a falſe opinion that the s formative of the geuitie 
was his contracted, a | 


\ Where is this mankind now? who lives to age 

| Fit to be made Methuſalem 578 page? 2 

{ By thy fond conſort, by thy tather's cares, 

By 3 Telemachus Lis blooming years. _ 
4+ It is ſometimes uſed in oppoſition to this man's, 


TS. Were I king, 
I ſhould cut off the nobles ſor their lands, 


De fire 6½ Jewels, and this other's houſe. =, Shalejear, 
5. Anciently before fe c | | 
E Every of us, each ſor biz ſelf, laboured how to e 

„e uri | Sidney, 
7 Hiss. v. 1. [hen, Dutch. ] | 


« To utter a noiſe like that of a ſerpent and ſome other 
animals. It 1s remarkable, that, this word cannot be 
pronounced without making the noiſe which it lg- 


nifies. 8 b 
th to be thrown into the Thames and 


In the height of this ba 
cooled glowing hot, in that ſurge, like a horſeſhoe; think of thi; 
bing hot. ra  Sbakeſprart, 

The merchants ſhall 5% at thee, Tel. avi. 3b. 
_ See the furies. ariſe : 3 

See the ſnakes that they rear, | 
How they % in re Grey Dryden's Alenande r Fu, 
2 Againſt the ſteed he due 
His forceful ipeur, which, , bi//ing as it ſlew, 
5. 


—— — 


CO TT — 
* 
- 


Pierc'd through, the, yielding planks. Dia. 
To condemn at a publick exhibition; which is ſone· 
times done W lain g. 

Nen ſhall purſue with merited diſgrace; 
Hiſs, clap their hands, and from his country 

fo Hiss. v. as 1 Saxon, ] 
J. To condemn by hiſſing; to explode. : 
Every one will % him out to his diſgrace. —Feel/ ni. l. 
She would ſo ſhamefully fail in the laſt act, that, initead « 3 

plaudite, ſhe would deſerve to be off the Rage. o_ 
 T have ſeen many ſuccefſions of men, who have ſhot themſci* 
into the world, ſome bolting out upon the ſtage with vaſt a uſe, 


chace. Sandi 


* 


—— — 


and others bi//ed off, and Fun it with diſgrace. 
a 


Wil you venture your all upon a cauſe ich would be be 
out of all the courts as Aale " ley on ** 


2. Jo procure hiſſes or diſgrace. 
Thy mother plays, and I 
Play too; but to diſgrac'd a part, whoſe iſſue . 
Will %% me to my grave, Shakeſpeare's Winter « Tak 
What's the neweſt grief? 
— That of an hour's age doth 6% the 
Each minute teems a new one. 
Hiss. v. / [from the verb.] a 
1. The voice of a ſerpent, and of ſome other animals. 
He 4i/s for hiſs return'd, with forked tongue hue 
To forked tongue, f MA 
2. Cenſure ; expreſſion. of contempt uſed in theatres 
ö He heard 
On all ſides, from innumerable tongues, 
A diſmal univerſal bis, the ſound 
Of publick fcom ! _ 

Fierce champion fortitude, that knows no ſears 
Of bifſes, blows, ar waut, or loſs of cars. One 
Hisr. interj. [Of this word 1 know not the ogy & 
ſome thought it a corruption of %%, % i, ys 
bt; but I have heard that it is an Iriſh verd ug, 
manding filence.] An exclamation commanding 
lence, 


aker, 


ſ 
Shateſpeare't Macketd 


M. F 1. 


Pabe 


n IS. W.Sz 


eitepſio 
bogey 
Bilick 0 
upon the 
0 C 
Mute ſilence 3% along! 
'*Lefs Philomel will deign a ſong» 
* her ſweeteſt ſaddeſt plight, hs 
moothing the rugged brow of night. ' 
Hiſt, e. fays another that Rood by, away, doctot wy 

a whole pack ot diſmals coming, 


HisTo'Rtan. . /. [hiftericus, Latin; #; prien, French 


Aint 


— _—_—_ 


A writer of ſacis and events; a writer of hiſtoꝶj· 


N 1 


ſufficient, or what recompence 
render thee, divine 


What thanks 
Fqual, have I to 

Hi orian ! 

O: r country» 
_ " other kind 


Not added years on years MY taſk could cloſe, 


Milton, 
i firſt figure in 

which has produced writers of the bu 

of work, has been very barren in good 4 Je. 


4: lan of untry's woes. Pope. 
* N. , 4 | hiftorique, French; hiftoricus, 
sro RICK. : tin. 


tee or giving an account of facts and events. 
I, Containing Of: 5 abrupt, it needs that you know 
Becauſe t f theſe ſeveral adventures for the method of a poet 


he oecaſie gol ſuch as of an hiſtoriographer. Spenſer. 
bifhrical is 000 uſe terms that are moſt proper and 
15 an af relation we 2 1 
heit Kno bold the patriot's honeſt face; 
ee frowning in hiforick braſs. . Pope. 
Juitable or pertaining to. hiſtory or narrative. 
2. Suit With equal juſtice and 5{Porick care, 
Their laws, their toils, their arms with his compare. Prior. 
Earp, Al v. adv. [from hiftorical.) In the manner 
hiſtory ; by way of narration, TY 
mo coſpels which are weekly read, do all hi/forically declare 
e , 


ee pieh our Lord Jeſus Chrift himſelf either ſpoke, did, 
ay! in his own perſon, ; ; looker, 
or lee which the word of God doth but deliver hiftorically, 

When - as if it were legally meant, and ſo urge it further than 
: « it was intended, do we not add to the laws of God ? 
Hooker. 
lite has been rather invented than written, I ſhall con- 
Afr bis ally as an author, with regard to thoſe works he 
m——_ behind him. : Po es Eſſuy on Homer. 
0 | 

in hiſtory» 

cord 1n — O, muſe, Bor! 


F hoſe praiſe to learn your {kill hath framed me. Sidney. 

Her 8 Wer — term hiſtoricon; that is, ſuch wherein matters 
T 105 more truly hiſtorified, and therefore may be believed. 

haye been | Brown's Vulgur Errours. 


we can prov 


\GRAPHER, . /+ [ 150gice and yeu@w; hiſtori- 
. , French.] An hiſtorian; a writer of hiſtory. 


a poet hiſtorical is not ſuch as of an b//toriograpber. 
The method of a | > ey 
What poor ideas muſt ſtrangers conceive of perſons famous among 
us, ſhould they form their notions of them from the writings - __ 
" :A-vigorapbers. iſon, 
81 125 5 into a ſtrong box, after the manner of the hi/to- 
ylographers ol lome eaſtern monarchs. Arbuthnot 's Hiſt. Jobn Bull. 
HiSror10/GRAPHY. . /+ [ igogin and yeapo,] The art 
or employment of an hiſtorian: 
HISTORY. 1. . [igogin; hiftoria, Lat. hiftoire, French. ] 
. Anarration of events and facts delivered with dignity. 
: ally Ceſar ſcorns the poet's lays; 
It is to b/fory he truſts for praiſes 
2. Narration; relation. 
The bifory part lay within a little room, 
What bi/tories of toil could 1 declare? 
But ſtill long-weary*d nature wants repair. 
| The knowledge of facts and events. 
Uli fo far as it relates to the affairs of the Bible, is —_— to 
divines. 5 4 atts. 
Hisrory Piece. 1. ſo A picture repreſenting ſome me- 
morable event. 


His works reſemble a large h Hory piece, where even the leſs im- 
portant figures have ſome convenient place. 


NP ope . 
Wiſeman. 
Pope, 


Pope. 
HISTRIONICAL. \ ad;. | from hiftrio, Latin; hiftrion, 
HISTRIO'NICK. rench.] Befitting the ſtage 


ſuitable to a player; becoming a buffoon ; theatrical. 
Hisrxioxic ALU. adv. [from hiftrionical,] Thea- 
trically; in the manner of a buffoon. 
To HIT, v. a. [from ice, Latin, Min/hew; from hitte, 
Daniſh; to throw at random, Juniut.] 
1, To Urike; to touch with a blow. | 
When 1 firſt ſaw her I was preſently ſtricken; and I, like a 
fooliſh, child, that when any thing bite him will ſtrike himſelf 


again upon it, would needs look again, as though I would perſuade 
mine eyes that they were deceived. Sidney. 


and folly, 


2. To touch the mark; not to miſs, 
Ia he a god that ever flies the light? 
Or naked he, diſguis'd in all untruth ? 
It he be blind, how bicrerh he ſo right? 


South. 


Sidney. 
aſhaking hand, South. 


. Lo attain; to reach; not to fail; uſed of tentative 
experunents. 


: Were I but twenty-one, 
Your father's image is fo bit in you, 


Ui very air, that I thould call you brother, 
As | did him. 


Shakeſpeare. 
dearch every comment that your care can find, 1 


$a here, ſome there, may bit the poet's mind. Roſcommon, 
irds learning tunes, and their endeavours to hit the notes right, 


Put it pail doubt that they have perception, and retain ideas, and 
vie them for patterns, F 8 Locke. 
lere“ an opportunity to ſhew how great a bungler my author is 
in bitting features, 


Brin Alterbury. 
+ 10ſuit; to be conformable to. 


Hail, divineſt melancholy! 
hoſe laintly viſage is too bright 
To bit the ſente of human light, Milton, 
F 9 to catch by the right bait; to touch pro- 
V, 


There you biz him: St, 


! 
wat argument never fails with 


DET loves charity exceedingly : 
um. 


7 ftr Dryden. 
lk, . To ſtrike out; to fix or determine 
deK y. . 
ee prince ſoever can bit off this great ſecr*, need know no 
e cacher tor his own ſafety, or that of the people he governs, 
7.75 U | Temple, 
"4.7 out, To perform by good luck. | 
reg, the ſound of ancient poets ringing in his ears, he mought 
+, ging bit out ſome of their tunes. Spenſer, 
45 nn, V, 1. ö 
. Toclaſh; to collide. 
Winks MO extenſion alone, how can they move and hit one 


er? or what can make diſtinct ſurfaces in an uniform 
| | Locke. 
being ſuſtained in the water with me- 
ſaid corpuſcles meeting with and +ittin 
become conjoined with them. aun! 


uckily; to ſucceed by accident; not to 


ltenhon ? 


Fra, tecth, and ſhells 

« OOrpulcles, and the 
don thole dodies, 
1. lo chance I 
miſs. 


„ole expectation fails, and moſt oft there 
* ere moſt it promiſes; and oft it hits 
ere hope is coldeſt and deſpair mott ſits, 


, * N 3 
ucceed; not to miſcarry, 


* experiment of bindin f i 
g of thoughts would be diverſi 
ae to note whether it % (or the = Pa IN 
4 Nee men valour too and wit, 
8 11025 that ſeldom tail to biz. orat. 
us may bit, *us more than barely poſſible. 2 
1 


Shakeſpeare, 


His conſcience ſhall bie him in the teeth, and tell him his fin 


So hard it is to tremble, and not to err, and to bit the mark with | 


All human race would fain be wits, 
And millions miſs for one that bits. 
4. To light on. e 
There is a kind of conveying of effectual and imprinting paſſages 
amongſt compliments, which is of ſingular uſe, if a man can bir 
upon it. | Bacon, 
You've hit upon the very ſtring, which touch'd, 
Echoes the ſound, and jars within my ſoul ; 
There lies my grief, Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 
It is much, if men were from eternity, that they frovid not find 
out the way of writing ſooner: ſure he was a fortunate man, who, 
after men had been eternally ſo dull as not to find it out, had the 
luck at haſt to bit upon it. Tillotſon. 
There's a juſt medium betwixt eating too much and too little; 
and this dame had hit upon't, when the matter was ſo ordered 


that the hen brought her every day an egg. L' Eftrange. 
None of them hit upon the art. Addiſen. 
There's but a true and a falſe prediction in any telling of fortune; 
and a man that never 4irs on the right ſide, cannot be called a bad 
gueſſer, but muſt miſs out of deſign, Bentley, 
HIT. . 7 [from the verb.] 
1. A ſtroke. 


he ſhall not exceed you three bits, 
So he the fam'd Cilician fencer prais'd 
And at each bit with wonder ſeem amaz'd, 
2. A chance; a fortuitous event, 


To aw a watch, by the blind bitt of chance, to perform di- 
verſity of orderly motions, without the regulation of art, this were 
the more pardonable abſurdity, Granville, 


If the rule we judge y be uncertain, it is odds but we ſhall 
judge wrong; and if we ſhould judge right, yet it is not properly 
(kill, but chance; not a true judgment, but a lucky bit, 


Shakeſp, Hamlet. 


Dryden, 


South, 
But with more lucky it than thoſe % 
That uſe to make the ſtats depoſe. Hudibras, 


The fiſherman's waiting, and the lucky hit it had in the con- 
cluſion, tells us, that honeſt endeavours will not fail. 


L' Eftrange. 
If caſual concourſe did the world compoſe, 
And things and hits fortuitous aroſe, 
Then any thing might come from any thing; | 
For how from chance can conſtant order ſpring? Blackmore, 


3. A lucky chance. 


Have all his ventures fail'd? What, not one 5% ® Shakeſpeare. 
Theſe hits of words a true poet often finds, without ſeeking. 


ryden. 
If at firit he minds his hits, X 
And drinks champaigne among the wits, 
Five deep he toaſts the tow'ring laſſes. Prior, 
To Hirch. v. u. [hizzan, Saxon, or hocher, French. 
Skinner, 


To catch; to move by jerks. I know not 
where it is uſed but in the following paſſage; nor 
here know well what it means. | 
Whoe'er offends at ſome unlucky time 
Slides in a verſe, or hitches in a rhyme; 
Sacred to ridicule his whole lite long, | 
And the ſad burthen of ſome merry ſong. Pope. 
To Hi'TtcntLl. v. a. [See HaTCHEL.] To beat or 
comb flax or hemp. | 


HI ren EL. . / [heckel, German.] The inſtrument 
wich which flax is beaten or combed. 


Hir HE. . /. [hy ðe, Saxon.] A ſmall haven to land 
wares out of veſſels or boats: as Qucenbithe, and 
Lambhithe, now Lambeth. | 

HI'THER, adv. [hiSen, Saxon. ] 


1. To this place from ſome other. 
Ceſar, tempted with the fame 
Of this ſweet iſland, never conquered, 
And envying the Britons blazed name, 
O hideous hunger of dominion! bither came. 
Men mult endure 
Their going hence, even as their coming hi/her. Shakeſpeare, 
Who brought me hither | 
Will bring me hence, no other guide 1 ſeek, _ Milton, 
2. It is uſed in oppoſition: hither and rhither, to this 
place and that, 


3. To this end; to this deſign; to this topick of ar- 


gument: [e, Latin. Huc refer exitum.] Not much 
uſed. 


Hereupon dependeth whatſoever difference there is between the 
ſtates of ſaints in glory; Sither we refer whatſoever belongeth unto 
the higheſt perſection of man, by way of ſervice towards God, Hooker, 

Hither belong all thoſe texts, which require of us that we ſhould 
not walk after the fleſh, but after the ſpirit, Tillotſon. 

Hi'THtk, adj. ſuperl. hithermoſt, Nearer; towards this 
part. | | 


| Spenſer, 


Aſter theſe, 
But on the hither fide, a different ſort, 
From the high neighb'ring hills deſcended. Milton. 
An eternal duration may be ſhorter or longer upon the hither end, 
namely that extreme wherein it is finite, ale, 
Hi1'ThEtRMosT. adj. [of hither, adv.| Neareſt on this 
ſide, : 
That which is external can be extended to a greater extent at 
hithermrſt extreme. | 
Hi'rytrTo, adv, [from hither. ] 
1. Yet; to this time. 
Hitherto I have only told the reader what ought not to be the ſubject 
of a picture or of a poem. ryden, 
2. In any time till now. 
More ample ſpirit than hitherto was wont, 
Here needs me, whiles the famous anceſtries 
Of my molt dreadful ſovereign I recount. 
3. At every time till now, 
In this we are not their adverſaries, tho“ they in the other 5/- 
therto have been ours. | Hooker, 
Hitherto, lords, what your commands impos'd 


the 
Hale. 


Fairy Queen, 


I have perform'd, as reaſon was, obexing: Milton. 
Ilitberto ſhe kept her love conceal'd, 

And with thoſe graces ev'ry day beheld 

The graceful youth. Dryden. 


He could not have failed to add the oppoſition of ill ſpirits to the 
good: this alone has hitherto been the practice of the moderns. 

n Dryden's Juvenal. 

To correct them, is a work that has hitherto been aſſumed by 

the leaſt qualified hands. Swift. 


HITRENWARD. |) adv. [hySenpeand, Saxon.] This 
Hi'ryBRWARDS. way; towards this place. 
Some parcels of their power are forth already, 
And only hitherward, Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
The king himſelf in perſon hath ſet forth, 
Or hitherwards intende (peedily. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


A puiſſant and mighty pow'r 
Is marching hitherward in proud array. Shakeſpeare. 


Look now for no enchanting voice, nor fear 
The bait of honey'd words; a rougher tongue 
Draws hithberward, 


HIVE. . / hype, Saxon. 


1. The habitation or N receptacle of bees. 
So bees with ſmoke, and doves with noiſome ſtench, 


Milton, | 


Are from their hives and houſes dtiv'n away. Shakeſpeare. 
So wand'ring bees would periſh in the air, 

Did not a ſound, proportion'd to their car, : 

Appeaſe their rage, invite them to the ive. Waller. 


Bees have each of them a hole in their 4ives ; (heir honey is their 
own, and every bee minds her own concerns, Addiſon, 


* The bees inhabiting a hive, 


The king hath laid, that in a dozen paſſes between you and him, | 


Swiſt. | 


| 


i The commons, like an angry 5/ve of bees Ts ©. 
That want their leader, ſcatter up and down. Shakeſpeare. 
3. A company being together. | 5 
What modern maſons call a lodge, was by antiquity called a 5¹e 
of free maſons; and therefore, when a diſſention happens, the going 
off is to this day called ſwarming. | ift. 
To HIV E. v. a. [from the noun; 
1. To put into hives; to harbour. ; 1 85 
Mr Addiſon of Oxford has been troubleſome to me: after his 
bees, my latter ſwarm is ſcarcely worth Hiving. Dryden. 
Whea bees are tully ſettled, and the cluſter at the biggeſt, hive 
them. 29 | Mortimer's Haſbandry. 
2, To contain, as in hives; to receive, as to an ha- 
bitation. | | 
. Ambitious now to take exciſe 
Of a more fragrant paradiſe, 
He at Fuſcara's ſleeve arriv'd, 
Where all delicious ſweets are Hο . Cleaveland. 
To Hive. v. x. To take ſhelter together; to reſide 
collectively. 
He ſleeps by da 
More than the wild cat: drones hive not with me, 
Therefore I part with him. Shakeſpeare. 
In ſummer we wander in a paradiſaical ſcene, among groves and 
gardens; but at this ſeaſon we get into warmer houſes, and ve to- 
gether in cities. Pope's Letters, 
HIV ER. 1. /. [from hiver.] One who puts bees in hives. 


Let the hiver drink a cup of good beer, and waſh his hands and 
face therewith, Mortimer, 


Ho. \ ten. [eho! Latin.] A call; a ſudden excla- 
Hoa. j mation to give notice of approach, or any 
thing elſe. | 
What noiſe there, h | Shakeſpeare. 
Here dwells my father Jew: boa, who's within? Shakeſp. 
Stand, 40! ſpeak the word along. Shakeſpeare, 
155 When I cried _ , 
ike boys, kings would ſtart forth, and c | 
Your will : "1 Us Shakeſpeare, 


He, bo, come forth and flee. Zech. ii. b. 


Ho, (wain, what ſhepherd owns that ragged ſheep? Dryden, 
HOAR. adj. han, Saxon. ] 
1, White. 1 
A people, 
Wham Ireland ſent from loughs and forreſts bore, Fairfax, 
Ilands of bliſs, ail aſſaults | 
Baffling, like thy 4var clifts the loud ſea wave. Thomſon, 
2, Grey with age. | 
It govern'd was and guided evermore 
Through wiſdom of a matron grave and boar, Spenſcr, 
Now ſwarms the populace, a countleſs throng z | 
Youth and Hear age, and man drives man along. Pope, 


3. White with froſt. 


HoaR>FROST, . J. [hoar and froft.] The congelations 
of dew in froſty mornings on the graſs, 
When the dew was gone up; behold upon the face of the wilder- 
nels there lay a ſmall round thingy as ſmall as the þoaryfroft on the 
und. Exod. xvi. 14. 
In Farenheit's thermometer, at thirty-two degrees, the water in 
the air begins to freeze, which is boar e. Arbuthnot, 
HOARD. x. / (hond, Saxon.] A ſtore laid up in 
ſecret; a hidden ſtock a treaſure. | 
I have a venturous fairy, that ſhall ſeek 
The ſquirrel's hoard, and fetch thee thence new nuts. SH. 
They might have even ſtarved, had it not been tor this pro- 
vidential reſerve, this board, that was ſtowed in the ſtrata under- 
neath, and no ſeaſonably diſcloſed, Woodward, 
To HARD. v. 2. To make hoards; to lay up ſtore, 
He tear'd not once himſelf to be in need, 


Nor car'd to hoard for thoſe whom he did breed, Spenſer, 
Happy always was it for that fon, 
Whoſe father for his 4oarding went to hell? Shakeſpeare, 


To HoARD., wv. 2. | 
1. To lay in hoards; to huſhand privily to ſtore ſecretly, 


The hoarded plague of the gods requite your love? SH. 
You hoard not health for your own private uſe, 
But on the publick ſpend the rich produce. Dryden. 


You will be unſucceſstul, if you give out of a great man, who is 
remarkable tor his frugality for the L that he ſquanders away 
the nation's money z but you may _ relate that he boards it. 
Arbuthnot's Art of political Lying. 
A ſuperfluous abundance tempts us to forget Cod, when it 1s 

haarded in our treaſures, or conſidered as a ſafe, independent pro- 

viſion laid up for many years, . Rogers. 
2. It is ſometimes entorced by the particle xp. 
I have juſt occalion to complain of them, who, becauſe they 
underſtand Chaucer, would hoard him ½ as miſers do their grandam 
gold, only to look on it chemſelves, and hinder others from making 
ule of it. Dryden. 
The baſe wretch who hoards up all he can, h 
Is prais'd, and call'd a careful thrtty man, Duden. 
Hoa'tDER. 2. / [from hoard. | One that ſtores up in ſeeret. 
Since commodities will be raited, this alteration will be an ad- 
vantage to nobody but boarders of money. Leckes 
Ho ARH¹OUND. 2. /. [marrubium, Latin. ] A plant. 
Hoarbound has its leaves and flower-cup covered very thick with 
a white hoarinels: it is famous for the relieſ it gives in moiſt aſthmas, 


of which a thick and viſcous matter is the cauſe; but it is now 
little uſed. Hill, 


Ho ARIN ESS. 2. J. [from hoary.] The Rate of being 
whitiſh; the colour of old men's hair. | 
He grows a wolf, his hoarineſs remains, 
And the tame rage in other members reigns. Dryden. 
HOARSE. adj, [hap, Saxon; a we Dutch.] Havin 
the voice rough, as with a cold; having a rough ſound, 
Come, ſit, fit, and a ſongs | 
— Cup into't roundly, without hawk ing or ſpitting, or ſaying we 
are N f Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 
The raven himſelf is Hoe, 
That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan | 
Under my battlements. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
He ſped his ſteps along the hoarſe reſounding ſhore. O. yden. 
The ſtock- dove only through the ſoreſt cooes, 
Mourntully hoarſe, Thaw ſon. 
Ho'aRSELY. adv. | from hoerſe.] Witha rough harſh voice. 
The hounds at nearer diſtance boarſely bay'd z 
The hunter cloſe purſu'd the viſionary maid. Dryden, 


Ho'ARSENESS. 1. J. | from hoarſe.] Roughneſs of voice. 
The voice is ſometimes intercluded by an 4oar/eneſs, or viſcous 
phlegm. - oder. 
| I had a voice in heav'n, ere ſulph'rous ſteams 
Had damp'd it to a ee. Dryden's King Arthur, 
The want of it in the wind-pipe occaſions H, in the gullety 
and difficulty of ſwallowig. Arbuthnat on Alinients, 
HOARY. % (hap, hanund, Saxon. See Hoa. 
1. White; whitiſh, 
Thus the reſted on her arm reclin'd, 
The hoat y willows waving with the wind. 
2. White or grey with age. 
A comely palmer, clad in black attire, 
Of ripett years, and hairs all heary grey, Spenſer, 
Solymai, marvelling at the courage and majeſty of the 4gary 
old prince in his fo great extremity, diſmiſſed him, and ſent him 
again into the city. Kivlles's Hiftory, 
Has then my Jen head deſerv'd no better? Rowe, 
Then in ivll age, and Je holineſs, 


Addiſon . 


Þriov 


Retiie, great preacher, te thy prom:iz's bliſs. ö 
F 3. White 


HO 


Whits with froſt, POT 
3 The ſeaſons alter; hoary headed froſts 
Fall in the — lap of = crimlon role. 
4, Mouldy; moſly ; ruſty, 
4 1 — . — Al of tn ety into the camp very ne 
hoary, moulded bread. Knolles's 155 
Ilo No. This is probably corrupted from hab nab by 
a coarſe pronunciation. See Hap NAB. : 
His incenſement at this moment is ſo implacable, that . 
ton can be none, but pangs of death and ſepulchte: hobnob is is 
word z give't, or take't, .““ 
90 140 Bil. E. v. u. [to bop, to bepple, to bobble. 
1. To walk lamely or aukwardly upon one leg * 
chan the other; to hitch; to walk with unequal an 


cumbered ſteps. 
un The friar wi bebbling the ſame way too. 22 
Some perſons continued a kind of hobbling march on 1 . en 
arc hes, but fell through, : l on. 
Was he ever able to walk without leading-ſtring*, withour wing 
diſcovered by his hobbling $ : rid 
2. 'T'o move roughly or unevenly. Feet being aſcrt " 
to verſes, whatever is done with feet is likewiſe 


nſcribed to them. 
'Thoſe ancient Romans had a ſort of extempore poetry, or Face 
tuncable % Ang verſe, Dryden. 
While you Pindarick truths rehearſe, 

She hobbles in alternate verle, 

Mount. . / [from the verb.] 
One of his heels is higher than the other, 
bobble in his gait. c 15115 
unn. . / [from hobby. 
828 wag Ae 1 armed, liiſhmen (© called, n they 
ſerved on hobbies, he paid ix -pence a-piece = diem, Dawes, 


IlolnnttNG＋ V. adv. [from hobble, Clumſily ; auk- 


wardly ; with a halting gait. 
Ho'snv, . J. I Hebertuu, Vrench, ] 
1, A ſpecies of hawk. 
They have ſuch a hovering poſſeſſion of the Valtoline, as an 
hobby hath over a lark. . acon, 
The people will chop like trouts at an artificial fly, and dare 
like lake under the awe of a painted hobby. L . 
Larks lie dar'd to ſhun the 5% flight, _ Dryden. 
2. | Hoppe, Gothick, a horſe ; hobin, French, a pacing 
horſe.) An lriſh or Scottiſh horſe; a pacing horſe; 
a garran, See HonpiuR, ; 
3. 4 {tick on which boys get aſtride and ride. 
"Thoſe grave contenders about opinionative trifles look like aged 
rates upon his boy's hobby horle, : Glanville, 
As young children, who ate try'd in 
Go-carts, to keep their ſteps trom fliding, 
When members knit, and legs grow ftrongery 
Make uſe of ſuch machine uo longer z 
But leap pro i, and ſcout 


—— 


Shakeſpeare. 


Prior. 


Uneven aukward gait. 
which gives him a 
Gulliver's Travels. 


On horte call'd bobby, or without, Prior. 
No hobby horſe, with gorgeous top, 
Could with this Rod of Sid compare, Swift. 


4. A flupiq fellow, | | | 
| have (tudicd eight or nine wiſe words to ſpeak to you, which 
theſe Lo horſes mult not hear. Shakeſp. 
Hon Gunn, 1. /. [according to Skinner, for robgoblins, 
from Robin Goodfellow, Hob being the nickname of 
Robin: but more probably, according to Wallis and 
Junius, bopgoblins empaſer, beeaule they do not move 
their fect ; whence, ſays Wallis, came the boys 120 
of h in the holt, the fox always hopping on one leg. 
A frightſul fairy, 
Fairies, black, grey, green and white, 

Attend your office and your quality: 

Crier bobgoblin, make the fairy o-yes. Shakeſp. 
Montt. / A mall mortar to ſhoot little bombs, 
Hlvpnar, . J. [from hobby and nail, ] A nail uſed 

in ſhocing a hobby or little horſe ; a nail with a thick 
rong head, 

Steel, it chen turn thine edge, I beſeech Jove on my knees thou 

may*'(t be turn'd ito t. Shate/p. 
We hall buy maidens as they buy bc4x47/r, by the hundred, 

ü Sf 4 be/} 5. 

IIobn NAH. aff, [from Fobrail,) Set with hobnails. 

Would thou, friend, who hatt wo legs alone, 

Would 't thov, to run the gantler, thele expole 
| "T's a whole company of K ſhoes? Dr yden't Prev, 
Hock, . %. | "The fame with — 5 poh, Saxon. | 'l he 

joint between the knes and the fetlock. 


1 


Yo Hock, v. 4. (rom the 


hock. | 
Nen, v. J. from: Hctheim on the Maine, ] 
Ho'cxamont, | Old firong Rhenith, 
Rettor'd the fainting high and mighty, 
With brandy, wine, and agaa 4; 
Aud made 'em ttoutly overcome 
With bachiach, 4. Segen, and mum, et 
Vine becomes (harp, as beck, like vittiolhck acidity, Fiiyer, 
It eyder-royal (hould become wnpleatant, and as unit to bottle 
As old ene, m one hogilcal of that and one of tart new 
(det together, Nor timer, 


HW oxminn, , % [ut and berb, ] A plant; the ſame 


noun.] % diſable in the 


with mallows, Ainſrworth, 
To Hook, 4, 4. | from beck, | To hamftring ; to cut 
the linews about the ham or hough, Hanmer, 


JIOCUS POCUS, he original of this word is refer- 
red by {/-4/ou to a form of the Romiſh church. Ja. 
win derives it from broced, Welch, a cheat, and poke 
and porn, a bag, jugglers uling a bag For conveyance, 
Iten comvpted tom fome words that had once n 
meaning, awd which perhaps cannot be diſcovered. | 
A juggle; a cheat, 

"this ple wo 4% Fee. and of dilguiſing matters, ix (ur- 
prlung. J. Hit unge. 

HOD, . h | corrupted 8 in contempt from hood, 
a hod being carried on the head, ] A kind of trough 
in which a labourer carries mortar to the maſons, 

A tink and a hook to be tampering in clay, 
A lach, hammer, tiowel,, a {4 ur a tray, 

Mob NN. . % | of and wer, | 
mortar, ; 

Hopmaxvo'n, „ % Ach. 

ie that + iber thetl aww the lobller, the erah, the Craw- 
tilt, and the ot andat or dean, 7 Bacon: 

Honor rost, . [Bale N,, At. quali hackit 
en 1, View | A medley of ingredients boiled to- 


Tyler. 
A labourer that carries 


gether, 
Wey have made one Hoge tongue a gallimauſrey, or dodge. 
K fs IN | all het en hes. * eu. 


SY fer, 
Ii produves exert corny, Whearoot the lunes make their tra. 


than and boulwary a witthig bafge þ et tutdry ingredients, 
| Ny vive et els 


Heut Nu, ate, | ese Latin,] Ot to- day. 
1 


| Ho'@s ran. 7 [ hog and þead.] 
| 1. A meaſure of liquids containing ſixty-three gallons, 


( 


= 


HOL 
or. 1. /, houe, French; howwe, Dutch. { 
8 1 — up the earth, of which the blade is at 


right angles with the handle. 


They ihould be thinned with a hoe. Mortimer. 


To Hor. v. a. honer, French; hounwen, Dutch.] To 
cut or dig with a hoe. 
inu; ith weeding and hoeing. 
They — be continually kept with weeding . 
HOG. 7. % Cad. Welſh] 
1. The general name of ſwine. | 
This will raiſe the price of hogs, if we grow all to be rk-eaters- 
8 hbakeſpeare. 
The hop, that plows not, nor obeys thy call, 
Lives on the labours of this Lord of all, Pope. 


2. A caſtrated boar, | 5 f 
3. To bring Hods to a fair market, To fail of one's 
. 


ou have brought your hogs to a fine market. Spett᷑ator. 
4. Hog is uſed in Lincolnſhire for a ſheep of a certain 
age, I think of two years, Skinner, 


Ho'gcors. u. J. [hog and cole.] A houſe for hogs ; a 
hogſty. ; 
Out of a ſmall hogcote ſixty or eighty load of dung hath been 
raiſed. | R Mattimer. 
Ho'ocrRtl. n. ſs A two year old ewe, Ainſworth. 
HoGu. 1. / [otherwiſe written ho, how, or hough, from 
hgh, Dutch.] A hill; riſing ground; a cliff. Ob- 
ſolete. 
That well can witneſs yet unto this day, 
"The weſtern Leg, beiprinkl'd with the gore 
; Of mighty Goemot. Fairy Queen. 
Ho'carko, . /. [hog and yd, a keeper. ] A keeper 
of hogs. 
The terms hogherd and cowkeeper are not to be uſed in our 
poetry z but there are no finer words in the Greek, | Broome. 
Ho'gc1sn, /. from hog. |] Having the qualities of 
an hog; brutiſh ; greedy ; ſelfiſh, _ 
Suſpicion Miſo had, for the gg ſhrewdneſs of her brain, and 
Mopſa, for a very unlikely envy. 5 Sidney. 
Ho'cG18HLyY. adv. | from bee, Greedily ; ſelfiſhly. 
Ho'cG1syntss. 1. J. [from hoggy/h. | Brutality ; gree— 
dineſs; ſelfiſhneſs. 


Ho'csBtANS, ] | 

Ho'cs BREAD, 1. J. Plants, Ainſworth, 

Ho'osm us noon, | | 

Ho'GsFENNEL. 1. J. [hog and fennel.] A plant. 
Ainſworth, 


Varro tells, that every jugerum of vines yielded fix hundred urns 
of wine: according to this proportion, our acre ſhould yield fitty— 
tive hog/heads, and a little more. Arbuthnot, 

2. Any large barrel, | 

Blow ſtrongly with a pair of bellows into a hog head, putting 
into it before that which you would have preſerved; and in the 

inſtant that you withdraw the bellows, op the hole. Bacon. 

"hey flung up one of their largeſt bog heads : I drank it off; tor 
it did not hold half a pint. Culliver's Travels, 

Ho'csrv. . / [cg and fy, | The place in which ſwine 
are (hut to be fed, | 

The families of farmers live in filth and naſtineſs, without a 
ſhoe or ſtocking to their lect, or a houſe lo convenient as an Eng- 
lith bop fly. : Swift, 

Ho'gwa$4. . J. [hog and waſh, The draff which is 
given to ſwine, | | 

Your butler purloins your liquor, and the brewer ſells you hog- 
waſh. | A. butlinot's Hiſtory of John Bull, 

Ho'touN. 1. J. ae Welſh; Aenind levioris fame, 
Latin.] An ill-taught aukward country girl. 

To Ho'tDEN, v. 1. rom the noun. Jo romp inde- 
cently. | 

Some of them would get a ſcratch; but we always diſcovered, 
upon examining, that they had been 4idening with the young ap- 
prentices. Swift, 

1% Hoiss. Iv. a. Jaller, French. ] To raiſe up on 
Jo Hoist. high. 
"Tis the ſport to have the engineer Y up with his own petar. 
| Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Join you with me; 
We'll quickly %% duke Humphrey from his ſeat, 
Heije fail, and fly; 

And in thy flight aloud on Cratis cry, Chapman's Odyſſey. 
Autia had boifed ail, and was on his way toward the bay ot Nau- 
tus. Knolles's Hiſtory, 
"They looſed the rudder-bands, and hoifed up the mainſail to the 

wind, and made toward thore, Alo, xxvii. 40. 

That man which prizeth virtue for itſelf, and cannot endure to 
boiſe and eſtrike his fails, as the divers natures of calms and ſtorms 
require, mult cut his ſails of mean length and breadth, and content 
himiclt with a flow and ſure navigation. Raleigh, 

What made Abfalom kick at all the kindneſles of his father, but 
becauſe his ambition would needs be fingering the ſceptre, and 
boifling him into his ſather's throne ? South, 

We thought tor Greece 

The ſails were hojfled, and our fears releaſe. Dryden's Ax, 
"They %% him on the bier, and deal the dole, 

And there's an end. Dryden's Perf, 
What haſte the made to 2% her purple fails 1 

And to F magniticent in tlight, 

Drew halt our ſtrength away, Dryden's All for Love. 
Their navy ſwarms upon the coats : they cry 

To h their anchors, but the gods deny: Drydon's An. 
Seite him, take, %% him up, break off his hold, 

And toſs him headlong rom the temple's wall. Southern, 

If *twas an ifland where they found the ſhells, they flraightways 
concluded that the whole ifland lay originally at the bottom of the 
ſea, and that it was ed up by lome vapour from beneath, 
a Wes : Weocawward's N. (I; ory. 
Hop, in the old gloſſaries, is mentioned in the oo: 
ſenſe with awd, 1. c. a governour or chief officer; 
but in ſome other places tor love, as e, lovely. 
: Gib/on's Camden, 
To HOLD, . a, preter, /; part. paſſ. held or Holden. 
allav, Gothick; Paldan, Saxon; Pender, Dutch. ] 
1. lo graſp in the hand; to gripe : to clutch, 

* up the 2 dd him in thy hand, 

'rance, thou may if a ſerpen | 

A faiting tyger ſafer by the war” 23 

Than Keep in peace that hand which thou de' 3. Shakeſp. 

. To connect; to Keep from ſeparation, 

Ihe loops H one curtain to another. Exed. xxxvi. 13. 

3. To keep; to retain ; to gripe fast; not to let 80. 
Too late it was tor latyr to be told, 

Or ever hope recover her again; 

In vain he teeks, that having cannot hold. 
Prove all things: 4/4 kast that which is good, 

4. To maintain as an opinion, 
Thou halt there them that hold the doQtrine of Balaam. 
„ To conſider; to regard, 
1 as a ſtranger to my heart and me 
074d thee trom this tor ever, 


Shakeſp, 


Centrſis, 


3 
Fairy Snow, 


a The/. v. 
Rev. 


Shateſbeare's King Lear, 


4 We | 6. To think of; to judge with regard to 


7. To receive, and keep in a veſſel. 


8. To contain ; to receive into its capacit 


I bo/d him but a fool, that wil e or blame. 
His body for a girl that loves him not, 
One amongſt the faireſt of Greece, Shakefpren 
That ho/ds his honour higher than his eaſe. 8 
This makes thee bleſſed peace fo light to holy bakeſpror, 
Like Summer's flies that fear not Winter's cold. 
Hold ſuch in reputation. 0 
He would make us amends, and ſpend ſome 
held 17 company ane conference agreeable. 1 
As Chaucer is the father of Engliſh poetry, f. , Bacon, 
ſame degree of veneration as the Grecians Bn him in th 
mans Virgil. | | © or the . 
Ye Latian dames, if any here hun, 
Hold your unhappy queen Amata dear! Dry 
. 


She tempers dulcet creams, nor theſe to 50 / 
Wants her fit veſſels pure. 4 
| „ , Mig, 
J. as, ah 5 


ſhead holds ſixty-three gallons; the fuck is too lit 
: 


to hold the grain. 


9. To keep; not to ſpill. 


Broken eiſterns that can 40/4 no water, 
10. To keep; to hinder from eſcape, 
For this internal pit ſhall never bold 
Celeſtial ſpirits in bondage. 
11. To keep from ſpoil; to defend. 
Wich what arms 
We mean to H what anciently we claim 
Ot empire. ; 
12. To keep from loſs. 
Man ſhould better H his place 
By wiſdom. : 
13. To have any ſtation. 
The ſtar bids the ſhepherd fold 
Now the top of heav'n doth Vd. My 
And now the ſtrand, and now the plain they 0; * 
Their ardent eyes with bloody ſtreaks were fill d. 
Obſerve the youth who firſt appears in fight, Dyyla 
Dod 


J crew, 


Mia, 


And Velde the neareſt ſtation to the light, 
14. To 12 ; to have. 
lolding Corioli in the name of Rome, 
Even like a fawning greyhound in the leaſh, 
To let him flip at will. Shak 
The caſtle, 4o/dc by a-garrifon of Germans, he Rs, arp 
be beſieged. X Ku 1 
Aſſuredly it is more ſhame for a man to loſe that which he 44 
eth, than to fail in getting that which he never had. Hlaywal 
15. To poſſeſs in ſubordination. 
He was willing to yield himſelf unto Solyman as his yay ad 
of him to bud his ſeigniory for a yearly tribute. 15 Ul 
The terms too hard by which I was to held : 
The good. : 
16. To ſuſpend ; to refrain. 
Men in the midit of their own blood, and fo furiouſly aſviled 
beld their hands, contrary to the laws of nature and neceſſity, 


B 
Death! what do*ft! O hold thy blow! 5 
What thou do'ſt, thou do'it not know. 
17. To top; to reſtrain. 
We cannot V mortality's ſtrong hand. Shaleſtrarg 
Fell, banning hag! inchantreſs, % thy tongue. Sale, 
When ttraight the people, by no force compell'l, * 
Nor longer from their inclination J, 
Break forth at once. 
Unleſs thou find occaſion, H thy tongue; 
Thyſclt or others, careleſs talk may wrong, 
Hold your laughter, then divert your tellow-lervants, 
18. Jo lix to any condition. 
His gracious promiſe you might, 
As cauſe had call'd you up, have 5% him to. algen, 
19. Jo keep; to ſave. 1 
Stay but a litile; for my cloud of dignity 
Is Veld from falling with lo weak a wind, 
That it will quickly drop: my day is dim. 
20. To confine to a certain ſtate. 
"Che Moſt High then ſhewed ſigns for them, and held fill the 
flood, *till they were paſled over. 2 Fjdr. xiii, . 
21. Jo detain; to Leep in confinement or ſubjettion, 
Him God hath raifed up, having looſed the pains of death, . 
cauſe it was not poſſible that he ſhould be en of it, Atl 
22. Jo retain; to continue, | 
"Theſe reaſons mov'd her ſtar-like huſband's heat; 
But (till he Held his purpoſe to depart. 
23. To practiſe with continuance. 
Night 
And chavs, anceſtors of nature, Y 
Eternal anarchy. 
24. Not to intermit. 
Seed - time and harveſt, heat and hoary froſt, 
Shall H their courſe, 
25. Jo ſolemnize; to celebrate. 
The queen this day here ho/ds her parliament, 
But little thinks we ſhall be ot her council. 
He he/d a ſeaſt in his houſe, like the fealt of a king. 
26, Lo conſerve ; not to infringe. 
Her huſband heard it, and +e/d his peace. 
She ſaid, and e, her peace: Mneas went; 
Unknowing whom the ſacred ſibyl meant. 
27. o manage; to handle intellectually. 5 
Some in their diſcourſe deſire rather commendation of ws 
being able to H all arguments, than of judgment in diſcern 
what is true, | 2 
28. Jo maintain. 3 
Whereupon they alſo made engines agaiaſt their chigen 0 
beld them battle a long ſeaſon, * 3 Mac eg 
29. "To carry on conjunctively, 
The Phariſees 4e/d a council 
A while diſcourſe they bold, 
30. To proſecute ; to continue, SY 
He came to the land's end, where he ho/dirg his courſe tows 
the Weit, did «t length peaceably paſs through the (traits. 1 
31. To Horb forth, To offer to exhibit; to Pee 
Chriſtianity Came into the world with dhe greateſt mp") 
thought and language, as well as life and manners ey 100 
nothing but piety, charity, and humility, with the e 
Mefliah and ot his kingdom. ; hich deb 
Obſerve the connection of ideas in the propoſitions Wen, , 
bold forth and pretend to teach as truths. \ TY”. 
y account is fo far from interfering wich Moles, 1 1 
Forth a natural interpretation of his ſenſe. | i views 
32. ToHouv forth, To protend ; to put forum , 70 
How joyful and pleaſant a thing is it to have 4 light &. (dure. 
from heaven to diteet our ſteps! 
33. Jo Hold i», Jo reſtrain; to gove 
| have lately fold my nag, and honettly told 
which 1s, that — became ſuch a lover ot liberty, 
held him in. 
34. To Hon in, To reſtrain in general. + comme 
Theſe men's haſtineſs the warier tort of yon doth - og?! 
ye with they had t,, themſelves longer 1%, and not 4% 11. 
tlown abtoad. | 


35. ToHotp ef. 


Mitt, 


Crajbaw, 


Win, 


Din, 
9%. 


Shakeſpeare 


D gia, 


Mila, 
Milian 


Shakeſpear 


1 da 


Numb. VI.“. 


Dol. 


M. MN 0 


ainſt him, Mili, 


F * 

rn by the beck. 
bis ge ns 

| could a” 

that Ol 


To keep at a diſtance. 


Although 'tis fit that Cafſio have N 
Yet it you pleaſe to 4/4 him of a whi 


Ty 


) You (hall by that perceive him. 


g 10 
Siefert! . 


fe 


| 42 'To keep from falling; 


Weſt of ſight doth ſtrike u the pupil of the eye direAly, 
ER * L _ e e 
ſound a little fron ith for abſence, as men are with 
K am the better gen: denen an but bold off a friend, to 


dera bend, to make one ſee him truly. Pope to Swift. 
make 


7, Horb en. To continue; to protract; to puſh 
6. C 


forward. k Barbaroſſa, holding on his courſe to Africk, who 


* Soo fear upon the country. Kinolles's Hiftory. 
I 


dedience challenged were indeed due, then did = W 
g _ the quarrel arid bold it on. 8 aunderſon. 
_ Hol 5 ante To extend; to ſtretch forth. TH 
37 = King held out to Either the golden ſceptre that was in his 


4 G Elb. v. 2. 
hand. T fler; to propoſe. 

9 v 9 D out. 0 0 by 

hy — buds out theſe to youy as rewards. Ben Jonſon. 


ond out» Jo continue to do or ſuffer, 
39" Jo He cannot long hold cut theſe angs, 
Th! inceſlant care and labour of his mind. 
70 Hol p 4%. To raiſe aloft, | 8 
, im: is h i 
40 | ſhould remember him: does he not up bs Rags 


Shakeſpeare. 


' 7 > 
a de bnd or be Almighty viſibly held up, and prepared 33 
zen lr v %. To ſuſtain; to ſupport by influence 
lo 
or contrivance. 


at once either excellently good or extremely evil, 
but grows either as he Holde himſelf wp in virtue, or lets e 
ut grows e el | Sidney. 
fie to vic me ich they do in this ſort proceedeth origmally 
e t all which they do in this fort p 
1 0 5 as knoweth, appointeth, huldetb 775 0 
all frameth the lame. : 0 4 ooker, 
The time miſorder'd doth in common ſenſe 
duch us, and cruſh us to this monſtrous torm, 


There is no man 


nee held up their ſovereignty beſt, which have 
hos Dua rant g Davies on Ireland. 
been {pa Then do not ſtrike him dead with a denial, | 
But beld bim wp in lite, and cheer his foul 
With the faint glimmering of a doubttul hope. 
materially. 5 
' le one conſiderably thick piece of marble take 
NM having purpolely cauſed their flat ſurfaces to 
ke carefully ground and poliihed. Boyle. 


7% HOLD. v. . 0 I 
0 - land; to be right; to be without exception, 
Iso (ay that ſimply an argument, taken from man's authority, 
doth bald no way, neither affirmatively nor negatively, is hard. Huoker, 
This þo/deth not in the ſea-coaſts. | Bacon. 
Ihe laſting of plants is moſt in thoſe that are largeſt of 3 as 
oak, elm, and cheſnut, and this holdeth in trees; but in BO. 2 
: 8 ſormerly received is rent by diſcords, and 
Ghea the holineſs of the profclſors of religion is decayed, and full 
of ſcandal, and withal the times be ſtupid, ignorant, and barbarous, 
ou mm doubt the ſpringing up of a new fect; it then alſo there 
mould ariſe any extravagant and ſtrange ſpirit, to make himſelt 
«thor thereol; all which points held when Mahomet pg ey 
Nothin can be of greater uſe and defence to the mind than the 
diſcovering of the colours of good and evil, ſhewing in what cales 
they 40d, and in what they deceive. Bacon. 
Where outward force conltrains, the ſentence holds; ; 
hut who conftrains me? Milton. 
None ol his ſolutions will bo/d by mere mechanicks, More. 
"This unſeen agitation of the minute parts will þo/d in light and 


Addiſ. Cato. 


ſpiritnous liquors, N Beyle. 
The dtilt of this figure bo/d's good in all the parts of the creation. 
L' Eftrange. 


Thereaſonsgiven by them againſt the worſhip of images, will equally 
b:/4 agaiait the worſhip of images amongſt Chriſtians, Stilling fleet. 
It boldr in all operative News tor whatſoever, but eſpecially in 
ſuch as relate to mortality; in which not to proceed, is certainly 


to go backward, South. 
The proverb Boldt, that to be wiſe and love, 
I; hudly granted to the gods above. Dryden's Fables, 
As if th” experiment were made to Ho 
For baſe production, and reject the gold. Dryden. 


"This remark, 1 muſt acknowledge, is not ſo proper for the co- 
louring as the deſign; but it will old for both; Dryden. 
Our author offers no reafonz and when any body does, we (hall 
fee whether it will hold or no. ocke. 
The rule holds in land as well as all other commodities. Locke. 
"This ſeems to J in mort caſes, Addiſon. 
The analogy #2/ds good, and preciſely keeps to the ſame pro- 
poties in the planets and comets. | 78 
vandorius's experiment of perſpiration, being to the other ſe- 
ena as ive to three, does not %% in this country, except in the 
huttelt time ot Summer. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
ln words, as ſaſhions, the ſame rule will hold ; | 
Alike lantallick, if too new or old. Pope, 
2, Tocontinue unbroken or unſubdued. 
Our force by land hath nobly held. 


: Shakeſpeare, 
3. lolatt; to endure, 


Ve lees by the pecling of onions, what a Holding ſubſtance the 
Iain is, | Bacon, 
„Nexer any man was yet ſo old, 
„ But hop'd his lite one Winter more might Huld. Denham. 
4 le continue without variation. 
2 We our ſtate ; 
tt... > you yours, while our obcdience ho/ds, Milton, 
e dd not bel in this mind long. | L' Eftrange. 
t 10 refrain, 
Ulis dauntleſs heart would fain have held | 
"uu om Weeping, but his eyes rebell'd. Dryden. 
3 0 and up for; to adhere, 


10 5 ugh rz ol the devil came death into the world, and they 
wy +l 01. ot 


the. his fide do find it. ; Wifd. ile 24. 
Ek y mult, it they Hold to their rinciples, agree that things had 
N produdtion always as now they — 4 Lale. 
When Granada for your uncle held, 
W Was.by us reftor'd, and he expell'd. 
Wit Numbers ho/d 
Oh the fair freck1ed king and beard of gold: 
ns wus are his eyes, ſuch rays they caſt, 
0 \ Prominent his eagle's beak is plac'd, 
Jo be dependent on. 


A v0 were great princes, though holding of him: men 
Th, ee. hugeneſs and force, Sidney. 
Il, h — if the houſe ho/ds of the lady, had rather, yea and 


on Cunning and I "Dam. 
The great bar reer, * 


das had not only great numbers of knights, but eve 
it) 5 bs nights, but even 
My barony bolting under e . hits 


Dryden. 


Dryden's Fables, 


* 


1 Y crown 18 abſolute 4 h 717 0 Ko wo 

Jo derive right, and Hh of none. Iden. 
tits true, from force 11 0 bl ſt » 1 ſ, . £ 
His, ie nobleſt title ſprings; 

\ To maine On from that which tuſt made kings. —Dryden. 


Men 1% an Opinion, 
„and profeſs without ever having examined, Locke, 


19 01,0 arth. 5 1 a E. 
t er for hr ent harangue; to ſpeak In publick; 


Pity Conjuror, telling fortunes, beld forth in the market-place. 
*. To Hoy in, 9 


To reſtraj , 
ln tl et dn l reſtrain one's ſelf. 


y of the Lotd; I am weary with holding in. 


Fer, vi. 11. 


cave of the ear doth hold off 


al Shakeſpeare. 
T ! {al V KP» 
70 le of miſchief ſhall be borne, | 
And heir from heir ſhall hold his quarrel h. Shakeſpeare, 


12. To Horb in. To continue in luck, - | 

A duke, playing at hazard, held in a great many hands together. 

Swift, 

13. To HotD of. To keep at a diſtance without cloſing 
with offers. 


Theſe are intereſts important enough, and yet we muſt be wooed 

to conſider them; nay, that does not prevail neither, but with a 
pewerſe coyneſs we bold off. 0 Decay of Piety. 
14. To HoLd en. To continue; not to be interrupted. 
The trade held on for many years after the biſhops became Pro- 
teſtants; and ſome of their names are ſtill remembered with in- 
famy, on account of enriching their families by ſuch ſacrilegious 
alienations. Swift. 


15. To HolD on. To Nn 
He held on, however, till he was upon the very point of breaking. 
| | | | Z Eftrange, 
16. To Hort.D out, To laſt; to endure. 
Before thoſe dews that form manna come upon trees in the valleys, 
they diſſipate, and cannot Held out. Baron, 
As there are mountebanks tor the natural body, fo are there 
mountebanks for the politick body; men that perhaps have been 
lucky in two or three experiments, but want the La of ſcience, 
and therefore cannot hold out. Bacon, 
Truth, fidelity, and juſtice, are a ſure way of thriving, and will 
bold out, when all fraudulent arts and devices will fail, —Tillct/or, 
By an extremely exact regimen a conſumptive perſon may H 
ont tor years, if the ſymptoms are not violent. Arbuthnot. 
17. To HoLD ont. Not to yield; not to be ſubdued. 
The great maſter went with his company td a place where the 
Spaniards, ſore charged by Achimetes, had much ado to bold out. 
Knolles's Hiftory. 
You think it ſtrange a perſon, obſequious to thole he loves, 


ſhould B out ſo long againſt importunity. Boyle, 
, Nor could the hardeſt ir'n Y out | 
Againſt his blows. ; Hudibras. 
I would cry now, my eyes grow womaniſh; | 
But yet my heart ho/ds out, Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 


The citadel of Milan has eld out formerly, after the conqueſt of 
the reſt of the dutchy. Addiſon on Italy, 
Pronounce your thoughts: are they ill fixt 

To hold it out, and fight it to the laſt? 
Or are your hearts ſubdu'd at length, and wrought, 
By time and ill ſucceſs, to a ſubmiſſion? Addiſon's Cato, 

As to the Holding out againſt ſo many alterations of ſtate, it ſome- 
times proceeds from principles. 5 Collier on Pride. 

18. To Hop together. To be joined. 

Thoſe old Gothick caſtles made at ſeveral times, hold together 

only, as it were, by rags and patches. ; Dryden. 
19. To HoLD together, Jo remain in union. 

Even outlaws and robbers, who break with all the world beſides, 
mult keep faith amongſt themſelves, or elſe they cannot hold to- 
gether, : Locke, 

20. To Hold uþ. 'To 8 himſelf. | 

All the wiſe ſayings which philoſophers could muſter up, have 
helped only to ſupport ſome few ſtout and obſtinate minds, which, 
without the aſſiſtauce of philoſophy, could have be/d vp pretty well 
of themſelves. | Tillotſon. 

21. To HoLD up. Not to be foul weather, 
Though nice and dark the point appear, 
Quoth Ralph, it may 5% vp and clear, Hudibras. 
22. To Houp #þ. Jo continue the ſame ſpeed, 
| When two ſtart into the world together, the ſucceſs of the firſt 
Teems to preſs upon the reputation of the latter; for why could not 
he hold up ? | Collier of 4 
23. To Hol with, To adhere to; to co-operate with. 
There is none that Holde with me in theſe things but Michael. 
Daniel. 
Hon p has the appearance of an interjection; but is the 
imperative mood. Forbear; ſtop z be ſtill, 
Hold, ho! lieutenant—fir—Montano! Gentlemen, 
Have you forgot all ſenſe of place and duty? 


The general ſpeaks to you-—bo/d, hold, for ſhame! Shakeſp. 
Hold, beld! are all thy empty withes ſuch! 
A good old woman would have laid az much, Dryden. 


Hor. . / [from the verb.] 


1. The act of ſeizing; gripe; graſp; ſeizure. It is 
uſed with great frequency, both literally and figura- 
tively, both for manual and intellectual agency, The 
verbs with which it is oftenelt united, are ate, lay, 
and hace. 

Thoſe bards delivered no certain truth of any thing; neither is 
there any certain hold to be taten of any antiquity which is received 
by tradition. | Spenſer on Ireland. 

The wits of the multitude are ſuch, that many things they cannot 
lay hold on at once | | Hooker, 
Uezah put forth his Hand to the ark of God, and took Held of it; 
for the oxen (hook it. | 2 Sam, Vi. 6. 
This is to give him liberty and power: 
Rather thou thould'it /ay h upon him, ſend him 


To deſerv'd death, and a juſt puniſhment, Ben Jon ſon. 
Let but them 
Find courage to /ay h on this occaſion, Milton, 


The devil himſelf, when let looſe upon Job, could not tranſport 
that patlent good man beyond his temper, or make him quit his 
hold. | | L' Efirange. 

He ſeiz'd the ſhining bough with griping bold, 
And rent away with eaſe the ling'ring go/d. Dryden. 

The hand is divided into four fingers bending forwards, and one 
oppoſite to them bending backwards, and ot greater ſtrength than 
any of them ſingly, which we call the thumb, to join with them 
ſeverally of united, whereby it is fitted to /ay bo/d of objects of any 
ſize or quantity. Ray on the Credtion. 

Vo then, from all my grief, O Lord, 
Thy mercy ſet me free, | 
Whild in the contidence of pray'r, 


2. Something to be held; ſupport. 
If a man be upon an high place, without rails or good hold, he is 


ready to fall. : Bacon, 
3. Power of Keeping 
n your vigour now, 
My bold of this new kingdom all depends. Milton. 
4 Catch; power of ſeizing. | 
The law hath yet another bo/d on you. Shakeſpeare, 


5. Priſon; placs of cuſtody, 


They Jay him in bold, becauſe it was not declared what was to 
be done with him, Hooker. 
The priſoner to his hold retir'd. Dryden. 


They laid hands on them, and put them in St/ unto the next 


day. Acts. 
6. Cuſtody. ä | 
King Richard, he is in the mighty ho/d 
Of Bolingbroke. Shnkeſpeare. 


7. Power; influence operating on the mind, © 

Rural recreations abroad, and books at home, are the innocent 
leaſures of a man who 1s early wiſe; and give fortune no more 
bel of him than ot neceſſity he mult. Dryden, 
Fear is that paſſion which hath the greateſt power over us, and 

by which God and his laws take the ſure!t %d ol us, Tillotſons 
Let it conſiſt with an unbeliever's intereſt and ſafety to wrong jou, 

and then it will be impoſſible you can hade any hi upon him, 
becauſe there is nothing left to give bim a check, or to put in the 


8 


balance againſt his profit Swift, 


3 


My ſoul {924 held on thee. Addiſon. | 
We are ſtrangely backward to /ay hold of this ſafe, this only 
method of cute. | Aiterbury, 
He kept his hold, 
Nor loſt 'till beauty was decay'd and old, 
And love was by poſſeſſion pall'd and cold. Granville, 


8. Hot of a Ships, All that part which lics between 
the keelſon and the lower deck. 
Now a ſea into the 2%d was got, 
| Wave upon wave another ſea had wrought. 
9. A lurking place: as the hold of a wild beaſt or deer, 
10. A fortified place; a fort; a ſafe reſidence. | 
It was his policy to leave no Leid behind him; but make 9 
plain and waſte, Spenſer 
Theſe ſeparated themſelves unto David, into the bold to tlic 
wilderneſs, men of might. ; Chro*. 
He ſhall deſtroy the ſtrong holds. Feremiah, 
Holl DER. 2. /. from Hold. | 


1. One that holds or gripes any thing in his hand. | 
The makers and bo{ders ot plows are wedded to their own par- 
ticular way. Mortimer. 

2. A tenant; one that holds land under another. 

In times paſt holdings were fo plentiful, and Loldert ſo ſcarce; 
as well was the landlord, who could not get one to be his tenant. 
Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 
Hor pERTORTEH. . . [hold and forth.) An haranguer; 
one who ſpeaks in publick. ü 
Whenee ſome tub 17 7 have made REN 
In powd'ring tubs the richeſt trade. Hudibras, 
He was contirmed in this opinion upon ſeeing the bo/derforth. 
Addiſur. 

Ho'LprAsT. #. /. [hold and faft.] Any thing which 
takes hold; a catch; a hook. | 
The ſeveral teeth are furniſhed with HH ſuitable to the ſtreſs 

that they are put to. | Ray on the Creation. 

Ho'LDING. 2. / [from hold.] 

1. Tenure; farm. 


Holdings were ſo plentiful, and holders ſo- ſcarce; as well was the 
landlard who could not get a tenant, Carew. 


2. It ſometimes ſignifies the burthen or chorus of a ſong. 
Hanmer, 


Shakeſpeare. 


Harris, 


Dryer, 


The holding every man ſhall beat as loud 
As his ſtrong tides can volly. 


Hot k. . /. hol, Dutch; hole, Saxon.] 
1. A cavity narrow and long, either perpendicular or 
horizontal, | | 
The earth had not a bole to hide this deed. Shakeſpeare. 
A loadſtone is ſo diſpoſed, that it ſhall draw unto it, on a reclined 
plane, a bullet of ſteel, wiich, as it aſcends near to the loadſtone, 
may fall down through ſome he, and fo return to the place whence 
it began to move. Wilkins's Deedelus. 
There are the tops of the mountains, and under their roots in holes 
- and cayerns the air is often detained, Burnet, 
2, A perforation; a ſmall interſticial vacuity. 
Look upon linen that has ſmall Holes in it: thoſe holes appear 
black, men are often deceived in taking Soles for ſpots of ink; and 


painters, to ei holes, make uſe of black. Boyle. 
3. A cave; a hollow place. | 
Upon his bloody finger he doth wear 
A precious ring, that lightens all the hole, Shakeſpeare, 


4. A cell of an animal, 
A tortoiſe ſpends all his days in a Hole, with a houſe upon his 


head, L' Eftrange. 
I have frighted ants with my fingers, and purſued them as far as 


another hole, (topping all paſlages to their own neſt, and it was na- 
, tural tor them to fly into the next bole. Addifons 
5. A mean habitation. Hole is generally uſed, unleſs in 
ſpeaking of thanual works, with ſome degree of 
dilikee, OS. 5 ä 
When Alexander firſt beheld the face 
Ot the great cynick, thus he did lament: 


How much more happy thou, that art content 
To live within this little 5%, than 1 


Who aſter empire, that vain quarry, fly. 
6. Some ſubterfuge or ſhift,, — _ _ 
7. Arm-hole, The cavity under the ſhoulder. 


Ticklingz is molt in the ſoles, and under the arm-boles and ſides. 


Ho'.1DAM. 2. / [holy dame.) Bleſſed lady. 
By my bolidam, here comes Catharine, 
Ho't1Ly. adv. [from holy. ] | 
1. Piouſly; with ſanctity. 
Thou would'ſt be great, 
Art not without ambition; but without 


The illnels ſhould attend it: what thou would'ſt highly, 
That would'ſt thou e. Shakeſpeares 


2, Inviolably; without breach. | 
Friendlhip, a rare thing in princes, more rare between princes, 


Dryden, 
Ainſworth, 


Bacons 
Hanmer, 
Shakeſpeare, 


that ſo %% was obſerved to the laſt of thoſe two excellent men. 
Sidneye 
Ho't.1ntss. 2. J. [from holy.] | 
1. Sunctity; piety; religious goodneſs, 
Ill it doth beſeem your J 
To ſeparate the huſband and the wife. Os 
Religion is rent by diſcords, and the holineſs of the profeilors is 


decayed, and full of ſcandal. 
Then in full age, and hoary holineſs, 
Retire, great teacher, to thy promis'd bliſs, Prior. 
e ſee piety and h ridiculed as moroſe ſingularities. Rogers, 
2, The ſtate of being hallowed; dedication to religion. 
3. The title of the pope. 
I here appeal unto the pope, 
To bring my whole cauſe fore his holineſs. Shakeſpeare. 
His ho/ineſs has told ſome Engliſh gentlemen, that thoſe” of our 
nation ſhould have the privileges. Addiſon on Italy. 
Ho't.LA. interj. [hola, French.) A word uſed in calling 
to any one at a diſtance, 
| Liſt, liſt! T hear | 
Some far off Vola break the ſilent air, Milton. 
To Hol. LA. v. x. [from the interjection. This word is 
now vitiouſly written ho! by the belt authors: ſome- 
times halloo, | 'T'o cry out loudly, 
But I will find him when he lies alleep, 
And in his car I'll bo//a Mortimer! Shakeſpeare, 
What Halloing and what ſtir is this to-day ? Shakeſpeare 
Ho'lLAaND. 2. J. Vine linen made in Holland; 
Some for the pride of Turkiſh courts deſign'd 
For folded turbants fineſt Sand bear. 
Holl LOW. adj. | from hole, ] 


1. Excavated; having a void ſpace within; not ſolid. 
It is fortune's uſe 
To let the wretched man outlive his wealth, 
To view with Hollau eye and wrinkled brow 
Aa age of poverty, Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice, 
Some learch for he/loww trees, and ſell the woods. Dryden. 
He frets, he fumes, he ſtares, he ſtamps the ground; 
The ee tow'rs with clamours ring around. Dryden. 
2. Noiſy, like ſound reverberated from a cavity. 
| The ſouthern wind, 
Now by his ho/{ow whiſtling in the leaves, 
Foretels a tempeſt. 
hence iſſu'd ſuch a blaſt and bollorv roar; 
As threaten'd from the hinge to heave the door, 
3. Not faithful; not ſound; not what one a 
hd in want a bo/oww friend doth try, 
Direct u cealons him his enemy. 


II. Ile church papiſts are 


Bac on. 


Dryden, 


Shakeſpeare, 


Dryden, 
ppears. 


 Shakeſp. Hamlet, 


like the roots of nettles, which theme 


ſelves ing not; but bear all the ſtinging leaves. Bucon, 
He ſcem'd 
But all was ſalle and Vell. Milton, 


Ho'LLows 


HO L. 
No towutAxrrp. adj, [ hollony and heart, 


inlincere; of ptact ce er ſentiment di 


cofeſſion. 
What could he expected ſrom him, 


4 dealings? 
hearte LG „ diſaffeted, 


And cloſe malignants are detected. 

Hol tow. 1. J. 
1. Cavity; concavity. | 
. 71 heard myſelf proclaim'd, | 


by the happy /o, of a tree 2 
| bay! the —4 | Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 


ls there is ſome vault or hollow, or iile, behind the wall, 
104 — paſſage to it, Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
Againlt the horſe's ſide his ſpear 
He throws, which trembles with encloſed fearz 
Whilit from the bo/lows of his womb proceed 
Groans, not his own, 
Thimfelf, as in the hollow of his hand, 
Holding, obedient to his high command, 
"The deep abyſs, 
2, Cavern; den; hole. | 
Who art thou, that lately did'ſt deſcend 
Into this gaping Clone of the earth? 
Foreſts grew : 
Upon the barren bullorvr, high o'erſhading 
"The haunts of ſavage beaſts, 
3. Pit. 
A fine genius | 
bullow into fo uncommon and agreeable a Icene. 


4. Any opening or deg ik 
is . 


He touched the "ps of 
I, ; Canal. 
3" l wi 7955 and rills are conveyed through little channels 
Into the main 4a//orv of the aqueduct, Addiſon on Italy, 
7o Lol Low. v. 4. [from the noun, ] To make hollow; 
cavate, g 
a " Tito rudely hollow d\, did the waves ſuſtain, 
„te (hips in N plow'd the watry plain. Dryden. 
Multitudes were employed in the ſinking of wells, and the ho/- 
long of trees. 3 l Spectator, 
Jo Hot iow, w. u. [This is written by neglect of ety- 
mology for holla. See Hol U A.] To ſhout; to hoot, 
"This unſeen judge will wait, and in your car 


Piſhoneſt; | 


ring from 


but knotty and crooked He 
owel's Vocal Foreſt. 


Hudibras, 


Denham. 


Prior. 


Shakeſpeare, 


Prior. 


ir Ave ht of forming ſuch an unſightly 
for gardening thought of forming 44%. 


Gen, xxii, 25. 


Will /e, rebel, tyrant, murderer, Dryden. 
1 paſs for a diſaffeRted perſon and a murderer, becauſe 1 do not 
hoot and hollow, and make a noile, _ Addiſon, 


He with his hounds comes H from the ſtable, 
Makes love with nods, and kneels beneath a table, 
lo Howuv. adv. [from hollow, | 
1. With cavities, : 
2. Ur faithfully ; infincerely ; diſhoneſtly, 
() earth, bear witneſs, 
And crown what 1 profeſs with kind event, 
It 1 ſpeak true; it S,, invert : 
What belt is boaded me, to milcniet! Shateſpeare's Tempel. 
You (hall arraign your conlcience, 
And try your penitence, if it be found, 
Or bollorwly put on, Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſure. 
Ho't0wNKvs. 1, /« [from hollow, 
1. Cavity; flate of being hollow. 


If you throw a ſtone or u dart, 24 give no found z no more do 
bullets, except they happen to Le a little hollowed in the caſting, 
which bollowneſs penneth the uit. _ Hacon, 

| have ſeen earth taken up by a ſtrong wind, fo that there re- 
maited great empty Dv. in the pou Hakexvill, 
An heap of fand or fine powder will lufter no bellowneſs within 
them, though they be dry ſubſtances. Burnet, 
2, Deceit; inſincerity ; treachery, 
Thy youngeſt daughter does not love thee leaſt; 

Nor ate thoſe empty-hearted, whoſe low found 
Reverbs no bolloxwneſt, : Shakeſpeare's King L ear. 
People, young and raw, and foft natured, think it an ealy thing 
to gain love, and reckon their own friendihip a ſure price of any 
man's: but when experience (hall have thewn them the hardneſs of 
mot hearty, the bollaroneſs of others, and the bafſencls and in- 
gratitude of almolt all, they will then tind that a friend is the gitt | 
of God, and that he only who made hearty can unite them, Soth. 

Ho'uLowkvuot, . /. [hollow and row.) A plant. 


Ainſxworth, 


Pope. 


Io. . / [poleyn, Saxon. ] A plant, 
"The leaves ave det about the edges with long, arp, Cff prickles: 

the berries are mall, round, aud generally of a red colour, con- 
taining four triangular friated feeds in each. Of this tree there 
are (everal ſpeciesz fome variegated in the leaves, lome with yellow 


berries, and ſome with white, Miller. 
Fates bloflomy drop with every blaſt; 
But the brown beauty will like / der laik, 


Cay. 
Some to the , hedge BN 
Ne(tling repair, and to the thicket ſome; 
Nome t6 the rude protection of (he thorn, Thomſon, 
Ho't i, vHOCK. . . | poliÞec, Saxon, commonly called 
hilyvoat, | Roſemallow. It is in every reſpect la 


rger 

than the common mallow, Milt... 

Piet tar exceed poppies lor their dutablenels, and are very 

ornamental, Aloriimer. 
Hot vronn, : 

Hon, y RAE, 4 Plants. Ainſworth, 


lou. „. /+ 
1. Holme or e,, whether jointly or ſingly, comes 
trom the Saxon Polme, a river iſland; or if the place 
be not ſuch, the ſame word lignities alſo a bil}, or 
mountain, CI Camden, 
2. Ihe ilex; the evergreen oak. | 


Under what tee din thou take them companyi ther ? 
who anlwered, under a h trees. - F * * | 


N af. 5 
Ihe darver , the maple ſeldom inwarl found, Spenſer, 
HOocavar, 9 | „and nee, | A burnt ſaerilice; 
a ſacritice of which the whole was conſumed by fire, 
and nothing retained by the ofterer. 
ase carried the word tor the tactitice, which being an bolveanfſt 
or buint-olteiing, to be contumed unto athes, we cannot well con. 
detve 4 burthen toy a boy, lrown, 
Let the eye behold bo evil thing, and it is male a ſacrifice; let 
the tongue {peak no Muchy word, and it becomes an oblation z let 
vie hand do no unlawiul achion, aid you render it @ ba . 
. | Ka on the Creation, 
Vumenes cut s piece from every part of the victim, and by this 
he thade it an ., or an entire lacritice. ene. 
Hotwourarit % I and zee. This word is 
uied in the Scottilh law to denote a deed written 

altogether by the granter's own hand. 
las r, Uhe old preterite and participle paſſive of help, 
His givat loves, harp as Nis put, hath beep him 
paſſive of N. 


To's home de ku vs, 
Ho he old participl 
rt. we Ow parte ; 194 
, though both the mouth and 
the var be a havdtul them the trunk t and tomewhat more 4e 


In a long trunk the found is 
when the be meine hear, than when the {pc akex, . 


Shate/prare, 


HOM 

Hot, whether at the beginning or ending of the name 

of any place, ſignifies that it . or hath been woody, 
from the Saxon pole, a wood; or ſometimes pony 
from the Saxon pol, #. e. hollow, eſpecially when the 
name ends in ur or dun. > Tas Gibſon. 
HOL. adj. Chalig, Saxon; heyligh, Dutch, from pal, 
healthy, or in a Fate of ſalvation. ] 
t. Good; pious; religious. | | 
See where his grace ſtands *tween two clergymen! 


And ſee a book of prayer in his hand; 5 

True ornaments to khow a boly man, Shakeſp. Richard III. 
Wich joy he will embrace you for he's honourable, 

And, doubling that, moſt holy. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 


2. Hallowed; conſecrated to divine uſe. 


State, holy or unhallow'd, what of that? Shakeſpeare. 
Bare was his hoary head ; one holy hand 
Held forth his laurel crown, and one his ſceptre. Dryden. 


3. Pure; immaculate. 

Common ſenſe could tell them, 
leaſed with any thing cruelz nor the 
thy and unclean. 

4. Sacred, a 
An evil ſoul produein holy witneſd, 
Is like a villain with a ſmiling cheek. Shak. Merch. of Venice. 
He has deſerv'd it, were it carbuncled 
Like holy Phabus' car, Shakeſp, Antony and Cleopatra. 
Ho'ty-cnosT. 1. J. yn and Fapr, Saxon.] The 
third perſon of the adorable Trinity. 
It ſtrength of perſuaſion be the light which muſt guide us, I aſk, 
how ſhall any one diſtinguiſh the inſpirations of the Ho/y-ghoft ! Locke, 
Ho'ty-THURSDAY. z. J. The day on which the aſcenſion 


of our Saviour is commemorated, ten days before 
Whitſuntide, , 3 
Hobi v-wWE EEK. . / The week before Eaſter, in which | 
the paſſion of our Redeemer is commemorated. 
Ho't1DAy. 1. J. [holy and dey.) : 

1. The day of ſome eccleſiaſtical feſtival. 
2. Anniverſary feaſt, 5 

This victory was ſo welcome unto the Perſians, that in memorial 
thereof they ſept that day as one of their folemn huly-days tor 
many years after, Knolles's Hiſtory. 

Rome's holidays you tell, as if a gueſt 

With the old Romans you were wont to feaſt, Waller. 
3. A day of gayety and joy. 

What, have | 'ſcap'd love-letters in the bolyday time of my 
beauty, and am I now a ſubject for them? Shakeſpeare. 
4. A time that comes ſeldom, 

Courage is but a bo/yday kind of virtue, to be ſeldom i wo 
ry en, 
HO'MAGE, . /. [hommage, French; homaginm, low 
latin.) 
1. Service paid and fealty profeſſed to a ſovereign or 
ſuperior lord. 
Call my ſovereign yours, 

And do him bomage as obedient ſubjects. Shakeſpeare, 

The chicts, in a ſolemn manner, did their bomages, and made 
their oaths of tidelity to the earl marſhal, ö Davies. 
2, Obeiſance; reſpect paid by external action. 

The gods great mother, when her heav'nly race 
Do homage to her. 

A tutt of daiſies on a flow'ry lay 
They ſaw, and thitherward they bent their way; 

To this both knights and dames their homage made, 
And due obeilance to the daiſy paid. 

Go, go, with bomage yon proud victors meet! 
o, lie like dog beneath your malters feet. Dryden, 
To Ho'MAGe. v. 4. | fromthe noun.] To reverence by 
external action; to pay honour to; to profeſs fealty. 
Ho'MAGER, mf. ranger, Fr. from homage.] One 
who holds by homage of ſome ſuperiour bord, 

"Thou bluſheſt, Antony z and that blood of thine | 
I Orrlar's Hu er. Shakeſpeare, 
His lubyects, trayiors, are received by the duke of Bretagne, his 
bomagers Bacon's Henry VIII. 
HOME. u. / [ham, Saxon, ] | 
1, His own houſe; the private dwelling. 

I'm now from Some, and out of that proviſion 

Which ſhall be ncedtul tor your entertainment. 


that the good God could not be 
moſt Hy God with any . 
South. 


Denham. 


den, 


They who pals through 


a foreign country, towards their native 
beme, 


do not ulually give up themlelves to the pleaſures of the place, 
FF Altterbury, 
3. The pace of conſtant reſidence, y 
landria, by plenty made the home of war, 
Shall weep her crime, and bow to Charles reſtor'd. 
4+ Home united to a ſubſtantive, 
of the ſame country, 


Prior. 


lignifies domeſtick, or 


Let the exportation of home commodities be more in value than 
the importation ot toreign. Buco 
Hom, adv. [from the noun.] 
1. To one's own habitation. 
One of Adam's children in the mountains lights on a glittering 
ſubitance home he carries it to Adam, who tinds it to be hard, 


to have a bright yellow colour, 
ry » 
2, Lo one's own country. 


3. Cloſe to one's own breaſt or affairs, 


He that encour 
N ages _— lays the toundation of a 22 2 
This is a conlideration that comes home to our intereſt, - Addi — 
heſe conſiderations, propoſed in general terms, you will, by * 
tieula application, bi ing Home to your own concern, f Wike. 
4. lo the point deſigned; to the utmoſt; cloſely; full . 


Craſty enough either to hide his 1 
dut when they might —. 5 in faults, or never to thew them, 


and exceeding great weight, Locke, 


; tull xriod ; but conkent elv ; 
4 mediocrity ot luccels, { themielves with 


That cometh up 4 
Clearly, 


| Break through the thick array 


* 10 N 
ome to the buſineſs, and taketh off the n 


Sandcy on. 


Mit wry „% Peolpren, Saxon, a hiding place.] A 
caſe for a horſeman's piſtol, | 
I's enn enten put what meat 
Lito his hole bis co d net get. Aer. 


* 


Shakeſpeare, | 


Something like Some that is not Home is to be deſired; it is ſound 
in the houſe of a friend, Temple. 
Home is the ſacred refuge of our life, 
Secur'd from all approaches but a wite, Dryden. 
When Hector went to ſee 
is victuous wife, the tair Andromache, 
He tound her not at þome; lor the was gone. Dryden. 
Thoſe who have bomes, when home they do repair, 
To alaſt lodging call their wand'ring friends, Dy yden, 
2. His own country. 
How can tyrants ſafely 2 bome, | 
Unleſs abroad they purchaſe great alliance? Shakeſpeare, 
Their determination 1s to Mg to their homer, and to trouble 
you no more. Sbakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice, 
. 5 honour to his bome let T ve ride, ha 
th love to lriend, . ry 
At bome the hatetul names of parties ceaſe, e | 
And tactions fouls are weary'd into peace. Dryden, 


b " Si 
With us err (word he charges home IP 
My unptovi OG Sbaleſpeare's King Lear, 
oval br 
To him thou follow e: I will thy gr 
7 Aces 

Home both in word and deed, CLIN. Sbakeſpeare's Tempeſt 

of oy * bome and boner, Shate/; * 1 
en of age oheetet ly | x 
2 bid N — — much, adventure too little, aud ſeldom 


= 
He makes choice of ſome 


ece of ity: 
preſs this home, he makes leſs Foe of erally; 


uſe of reaſoning, 


and, in order 


1. Native; natural. 
God hath taken care to anticipate every man, to draw ; 


neſs ; coarſeneſs. 
Homer has opened a great field of raillery to men of more 


NMents, 


is uſed both of perſons and things, 


Ho'Mtz. . /. A Hebrew meaſure of about thtet pu. 
An homer of barley ſced (hall be valued at fifty 2 4 liver 


u. 1h 
Ho'MtsPUN. adj. [home and ſpun. ] 
1, Spun or wrought at home; not made by regular mu 


nufacturers. 
Inſtead of bomeſpun coifs were ſeen 
Good pinners, edg'd with colberteen. 
2, Not made in foreign countries. | 
He appeared in a ſuit of Engliſh broad-eloth, plain, but cd: 
every thing he wore was ſubltantial, honeſt, bomeſpar watt. 


aj 
3. Plain; coarſe; rude; homely ; inelegant. 
They ſometimes put on when they go aſhore, long (leeveleG eu d 
bomeſpun cotton. Sandy's Ir 
e ſay, in our bomeſpun Engliſh proverb, He killed tub Wl 
one ſtone. | Doi 
Our homeſpun authors muſt forſake the field 

And Shakeſpeare to the fott Scarlatti yield. a 

Howmtsev'n, . /. A coarſe, inelegant, rude, untayy 
ruſtick man. Not in uſe, R 
What hempen bqmeſpuns have we ſwaggering hett, 

So near the cradle of 00 fairy queen? N 
Ho'mMtsTALL. I . J. ham and om Saxon.) 
Ho'MEsTEAD. place of the houſe. 

| Both houle an1 Gomeftead into ſeas are borne, 


Sw, 


And rocks are trom their own fqundations torn. — 
Hou RwARU. ad. [Pam and pe and, 5 5 
H' oMHwAR US. Towards home; towards the 


place; towards the place of reſidence. 


Then Urania boweward did arile, 


* 
Leaving in pain their well -ſed hungry eyes. . 


affairs 
Do even drag me Land, Saule, 
Since ſuch love's natural ſtation is, may ſtill 
My love deſcend, and journey down the hill, 
Not panting after growing beauties ; lo Due 


I ſhall ebb on with them who homervard go. 
Look bomewward, angel now, and melt with ruth; 
And, O ye dolphins, watt the hapleſs youth ! 
Like a long team of ſnowy ſwans on high, 
Which claptheir wings, and cleave the liquid N, 
Which bomeward from their wat'ry paſtures boric 
They ling, and Aſia's lakes their notes return. 
What now remains, f 
But that once more we tempt the wat'ry plains, 
And wand'ring bomewards, ſeek our ſafety _ 
Ho'micivbe. . / [ homicide, Fr. bomicidium, Lt. 
1. Murder; manquelling. i 
The apoſtles CO 5 abſtain ſrom blood: con : 
cording to the law of nature, and it will ſeem, that he een 
fordidden ; but conttrue it in reference tothe law oft den eln 
to have 4 050 
1 


Mn. 


* 


which the queſtion was, aud it ſhall eafily appear 
ſenſe, and a truer, when we expound it of eating 
blood, 


and not 


| Ot his throng'd legivas, aud charge owe upon him, Addiſon 
| . 
| 8 


In the following lines it 1399 Fi 


2. Deſtruction. 


I can only refer the reader to B 
* ou to the po me atnow themſelves, who ea 
United to a ſubſtantive, it implies Aen. 
, 1 Poiſon may be fant, force and efficacy, 
The home thruſt of a friendly ſword is ſure, 
| am ſorry to give him ſuch home thruſts; for he la Dada. 
open, and uſes ſo little art to avoid them, that 1 Fi himſelf 10 
nothing, or expoſe his weakneſs. ut either 
HouE BORN. adj. [home and born.] tf, 
1. Native; natural. 
Though to be thus elemented, arm 
Theſe creatures from homeborn intrinſick harm. 
2. Domeſtick ; not foreign. Ding, 
8 1 1 
it evorn lyes, or tales from foreign lands. 
Ho'MeBRED. adj. [home and bred.] MIT Pi 


into his church, before other competitors, homedred luſts, l M ear! 


cuſtoms of the world, ſhould be able to pretend to him, H, Viciou 
2. Not poliſhed by travel; plain; rude; artlg, * 
cultivated, ers 
Only to me two bomebred youths belong. 
3. Domeſtick; not foreign. my Did, 
But if of danger, which hereby doth dwell 
And homebred evil, ye deſire to hear, 
I can you tydings tell, Fi 
his once happy hand, 0 dun 
By homebred fury rent, long groan'd. Phil 
Ho'MEFELT. adj. [home and felt.] Inward: tir 1 
Yet they in pleaſing (lumber lull d the feaſe, * Pate. 
And in ſweet madneſs robb'd it of itſelf; 
But ſuch a ſacred and Somefelt delight, 
Such ſober certainty of waking bliſs, 
I never heard till now. * 
Happy next him who to theſe ſhades retires, * 
Whom nature charms, and whom the muſe inſpi 
Whom humbler joys of bomefe/t quiet pleaſe, 
Succeſſive (tudy, exerciſe, and eaſe. ? 
Ho'Ms111Y. adv. [from homely.) Rudely ; ineligny, 
Ho'\mteLiness. 2. J. [from homely.) Plainneſ,, a 


than greatnoſs of genius, by the bomelineſs of ſome of his roms, 


HoſmeLy. adj. from home. Plain; homeſpun,* n 
elegant; not beautiful; not fine ; coarſe; rude, I 


Each place handſome without curioſity, and homely without boah. 


tg 


T 


ſomeneſs. da ] 
Within this wood, out of a rock did riſe 
A ſpring of water, mildly tumbling down 
hereto approached not in any wife 
The homely ſhepherd, nor the ruder clown. Hey | 
Like rich hangings in an Gomely houſe, 
So was his will in his old feeble body. Velho 
Be plain, good ſon, and homely in thy driſt; : 
Riddling confeſſion finds but riddling ſhriſt. Shateſpear 
Home- keeping youth have ever homely wits, Selen 
Our ſtomachs will make what's ey ſavoury, Haalgh. 
It is for Hely features to keep home; 
They had their name thence. Maha. 
It is obſerved by ſome, that there is none fo Jenn) but ln 1 I 
looking-pglaſs. Seach 
5 Their bomely fare diſpatch'd, the hungry band 1 
| Invade their trenchers next. ' 
"Now Strephon daily entertains 
His Chloe in the bomel iet ſtrains. Swi, 
Homely perſons, the more they endeavour to adorn themſel en the 1 
more they expoſe the defects they want to hide. Cummiu. 
Ho'msry. adv. Plainly : coarſely; rudely. 
Thus, like the god his father, Homely dreſt, 
He ſtrides into the hall a horrid gueſt. | 
Hu'MELYN. x. /. A kind of tiſh. Ainſwarth, o 
HomEtMa'pe. adj. [home and made.] Made at hone; | 
not manufactured in foreign parts. U 
A tax laid on you native product, and homemade commodity | 
makes them yield leſs to the firit ſeller, i I, 


H ON 


What wonder is't that black detraction thrives! Por 


The homtcide of names is leſs than lives. - Dryden, 


$ [ Homicide, Fr . homicide, Lat.] 


layer. h of all the world 
' ertake the death of a * 
I l _ ive one hour in your ſweet boſom. 
n 5 1f4gþought that, I tell thee, homicide, 


ailsſhowld rend that beauty from my cheeks, Shakeſpeare, 
Theſe gf domes, the homicide, to wield | 
Hlis conq'ring arms, with corps to ſtre w the field. Dryden. 


1p Abs adj. [ from homicide.) Murderous ; bloody, 
| Howe. troop forth iſſuing from the dark receſs, 

Wii bomicidal rage, the king oppreſs. Pope. 

ICAL, adj. [opiAnrixes,] Social; converſible. 

HoMILE 12 sholy, and when he had leiſure for retirements, ſevere: 

His on 2 chiefly, and homiletical; not thole lazy 5 en 

mw oy iter. oy 927 8 ; 1 Gies ye 

Ne mh [ homilie, French; a. iſcourſe 

Ho 4 to a congregation. Wy 3 5 

ir were a third kind of readings uſual in former times; amo 

capes ijuſtitution, as well then to ſupply the caſual, as now 3 

comm mons. cooler. 

dee 24 er of love have you eng your parithioners 

jed have patience, good people 1 

withal, and NOT e e Bi Shake} eare's As ywn like its 

homilies of the ancient church we ſhall diſcern that, 

wefurvey the = ſabject of the homily was conſtantly the buſineſs 

u 8 * Hammond's Fundamentals. 

of the 4% 


NEAL. adj. [homogene, Fr. . 
1040 NEOUS: Having the ſame nature or 
Hos iples ; ſuitable to each other. ; 

re Tins of reduction, by the fire, is but by congregation of Bo- 

| acon, 

m eneal aber d homogeneous concretion, whoſe material 

, 1 n 5 Brown's Vul - Errors. 

wpro i maſs of one kind is eaſily diſtinguiſhable from any 
An —_ 88 ſulphur from allum, and fo of the reſt. 

other ; bo Woodward's gory Hiſtory. 

' rays are all alike refrangible, I call imple, - 

I en ar hl that, whoſe rays are ſome more refrangible, 

| call compound, heterogeneal, and diſſimilar. Nexeton. 

1. J. "from homogeneous, Or ho- 

mogeneal.] Participation of 


the ſame principles or nature; 


mogeneal, all 
than others, 
Homoct/NEALNESS. 
Homoc £NnEITY- 
Houger 0 fg 
111 ol kind. ; 2 
2 acquire a greater degree of fluidity and ſimilarity, 
homogeneity of parts. : — Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
on a this luppoſition of only different diameters, it is impoſſible to 
—_ for the Cogenelty or ſimilarit of the ſecerned liquors, Cheyne, 
Ho uockxv. v. /. [af]! Joint nature. Not uſed. 
By the driving back of the principal ſpirits, which preſerve the 
1 ol che body, their government is diſſolved, and evecy 
tueturneih to his nature or Homegeny. Bacon. 
Houo Loos. 4. [ homologue, Fr. ονẽj ..] Having 
the ſame manner or proportions. 5 
Howo'ny ous. adj. [homonyme, Fr. 6warw@-.) De- 
nominating different things; equivocal; ambiguous. 
As words tignifying the ſame thing are called ſynonymous, ſo 
equivocal words, Or thoſe which ſignify ſeveral things, are called Ho- 
monymout, or ambiguous ; and when perſons uſe ſuch ambiguous 
words, with a deſign to deceive, it is called equivocation. ett. 


Howo'nyMY. v. /. [homonymes Fr. du .] Equi- 


i : mbi uit . X 
vocation; amvig K ſaid of ſuch 


Howo'roxovs. «dj. Ser.] Equable; 
diſtempers as keep a conſtant tenour of riſe, ſtate, and 
declenſion. QNuiug. 
Hoxs. 2. , [This word M. Caſaubon derives from 
aun; Junius from hog ſaen, Welſh ; Skinner, who is 
always rational, from Pan, Saxon, a ſtone; hænan, 
to ſtone, ] A whetſtone for a raſor. | 
A hone and a parer to pare away gas. Tuffer. 
To Hoxy, w. 1. [Ponggian, Saxon.] To pine; to long 
tor any thing. : : 
HO NES T. adj. [honefte, Fr. honfus, Latin. ] 
1. Upright; true; ſincere. 
What art thou? s 
— A very honeſt hearted fellow, and as poor as the king. SS. 


An Hou phyſician leaves his patient, when he can contribute no 
further to his health. | Temple, 


The way to relieve ourſelves from tho'e ſophiſms, is an 60½¼ 


8. Chalte, 
* wes may be merry, and yet Boneſ too. Y Shakeſpeare. 
- Juſt; righteous; giving to every man his due. 
Tate will ſubſeribe, but fix no certain day, 
He's bonefty and as wit comes in, will pay. 
ONESTLY, adv. [from honeſt. | 
. Uprightly; juſtly, 
| It doth make me tremble, 
There ſhould thoſe ſpirits yet breatt:e, that when they cannot 
Live boneſily, would rather periſh baſely. Ben Jonſon. 
or lome time paſt all propoſals from private perſons to advance 
the publick ſervice, however boxeftly and innocently deſigned, have 
been called lying in the king's face, Swift, 
p. With chaſtity; modeſtly, | 
Malxrsrr. nf. ¶ bonneſtetè, Fr. honeflas, Lat.] Juſtice; 
uuth; virtue; purity. 
Thou ſhalt not have thy huſband's lands. | 
yy, then mine honeſty thall be my dower. Shakeſp. 
Goodneſs, as that which makes men preſer their duty and their 
Fomile defore their paſſions or their intereſt, and is properly the 
ou (rult, in our language goes rather by the name of honeſty ; 
4's what we call an honeſt man, the Romans called a good man; 
d Ny, in their language, as well as in French, rather ſignities 
— ot thole qualities which generally acquire honour and 


* Temple. 
„ind. adj. [from Loney.) 
+ Lovered with honey. 
= The bee with horied thigh, 
* at at her flow'ry work doth ſing. 
veet; luſcious, 
Ns When he ſpeaks, 
ear, a charter'd libertine, is ſtill 3 
nd the mute wonder lurketh in men's ears, 
0 ſteal us lweet and bonicd ſentences. 
now or ng enchanting voice, nor fear 
ie bait of honcy'd words; a rougher tongue 
ON us hitherward Milton. 
. JJ. [hpuniq, Saxon; honig, Dutch; Lonce, 
"ag, Cerman, 


* tick, viſcous, fluid ſubſtance, of a whitith or 
yellow il 


At ber colour, ſweet to the tate, ſoluble in water; 
Waadt tu vinous on fermentation, inflammable, 
TON 3.2 gentle heat, and of a fragrant ſmell, Ot 

. the fiſt and fineſt kind is virgin honey, not 


ery 1 
by tirm and of 3 fragant ſmell; it is the firſt produce 
te ſu at 


Tate. 


Milton. 


Shakeſpeare, 


Prefing, mM, obtained by draining the combs without | 


"Jag, = be ſecond is often almoſt folid, procured 
7 Piellure; and the w 


"ey, extracted b 
"ng them. In 


orſt is the common yellow 
y heating the combs, and then 
the flowers of plants, by certain 


A murderer ; a man- 


Ho'Nzy-BAG. 1. /. [honey and bag. 
c 


Ho'nty-DEw. 2. /. [honey and dew.] Sweet dew, 


Ho'nev-rLOwER. . /. [melanthus, Lat.] A plant. 


n diligent enquiry into the real nature and caules of things, 1 48. 


2. Conferring honour without gain. 8 
The Romans abounded with little honorary rewards, that, with- 


HONOUR. . /. [honeur, French; honor, Latin. ] 


6. Reverence; due veneration. 


HON 


glands near the baſis in the petals, is ſecreted a ſweet | 


juice, which the bee, by means of its proboſcis or 


trunk, ſucks up, and diſcharges again from the ſto- | 
e 


mach through the mouth into the comb. The honey 
depoſited in the comb, is deſtined for the young 
oltspring: but in hard ſeaſons the bees are reduced'to 
the neceſſity of feeding on it themſelves. Hill. 
Soc work the honey bees, | 

Creatures that by a ruling nature teach 
The art of order to a peopled kingdom, Shakeſp. Henry V. 
Touching his education and firſt toſtering, ſome affrm,. that he 
was fed by honey bees, Raleigh's Hiftory, 
In ancient time there was a kind of horey, which, either of its 


own nature, or by art, would grow as hard as ſugar, and was not ſo 
luſcious as ours, Bacon. 


When the patient is rich, there's no fear of phyſicians about | 


him, as thick as waſps to a honey pot. ' Eftrange. 
Honey is the molt elaborate production of the vegetable kind, 
being a moſt exquiſite vegetable ſope, reſolvent of the bile, balſamick 
and pectoral: honey contains no inflammable fpirit, before it has 
felt the force ot fermentation; for by diſtillation it affords nothing 
that will burn in the fire, Arbuthnot. 
New wine, with honey temper'd milk we bring 


Then living waters from the eryſtal ſpring. Pope. 
2. Sweetneſs; luſciouſneſs. 
ö The king hath found 
Matter againſt him, that tor ever mars | 
The bency of his language. | Shakeſpeare, 
A hency tongue, a heart of gall, 
Is tancy's ſpring, but ſorrow's tall. Shakeſpeart. 
3. Sweet; ſweetneſs: a name of tenderneſs, | Mel; 


corculum.] 
flency, you ſhall be well defir'd in Cyprus; 
I've found great love amongſt them. Oh, my ſweet, 
I prattle out of faſhion, and I dote. Shakeſp. Othello. 
Why, honey bird, I bought him on purpoſe for thee Dryden. 


To Ho'NzY. v. ». [from the noun.] Io talk fondly. 


Nay, but to live 
In the rank ſweat of an inceftuous bed, 
Stew'd.in corruption, Honcying and making love 
Over the naſty ity. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


The Honcy-Lag is the ſtomach, which bees always fill to ſatisfy, 
and to ſpare, vomiting up the greater part of the honey to be kept 
againit Winter, Grew's Muſeum. 


Ho'nzy-comp. . J. [honey and comb.) The cells of wax 


in which the bee ſtores her honey. 
All theſe a milk-white 4oney-comb ſurround, 


Which in the midit the country banquet erown'd. Dryden. 


Ho'NzY-CoMBED, adj. [honey and comb.] Spoken of a piece 


of ordnance flawed with little cavities by being ill caſt. 
A mariner having diſcharged his gun, which was 4oney-combed, 
and loading it ſuddenly again, the powder took fire, Wiſcman, 


There is a honcry-dew which hangs upon their leaves, and breeds 

inſects. N Mortimer. 
How honey. de tus embalm the fragrant morn, 

And the fait oak with luſcious ſweets adorn, Garth, 


It hath a perennial root, and the appearance of a ſhrub, This 
plant produces large ſpikes of chocolate-coloured flowers in May, in 
each of which is contained a large quantity of black ſweet liquor, 
from whence it is ſuppoſed to derive its name. , iller. 


Ho'nxy-GNAT. #. /. [ mellio, Latin; honey and gnat. ] 


An inſeR, Ainſworth, 


Ho'nsY-MooN. 2. /. [honey and moon. ] The firſt month 


after marriage when there is nothing but tenderneſs 
and pleaſure, 


A man ſhould keep his finery for the latter ſeaſon of marriage 
and not begin to dreſs till the boney-meoon is over. Addiſon, 


Ho'NeY-$UCKLR. 2. J. [caprifolinm, Latin. ] Woodbine, 


It hath a climbing ſtalk, which twills itfelt about whatloever 
tree ſtands near it: the flowers are tubulous and oblong, con- 


* fiſting of one leaf, which opens towards the top, and is divided 
into two lips; the uppermoſt of which is ſubdivided into two, and | 


the lowermoſt is cut into many ſegments: the tube of the flowers is 
bent, ſomewhat reſembling a huntſman's horn. They are pro- 
duced in cluſters, and are very ſweets Miller enumerates ten [pecies, 
of which three grow wild in our hedges, 
Bid her ſteal into the pleached bower, 

Where honey-ſuckles, ripen'd by the ſun, 

Forbid the fun to enter; like to favourites, 

M ade proud by princes, that advaace their pride 


| Ayainit the power that bred it. Shakeſpeare, 
Watch upon a bank | 
With ivy canopied, and interwove | 
With flaunting boney-ſuckle, IE Milton. 
Then meltoil beat aud borey/uck/es pound; 
With theſe alluring favours ſtic the ground. Dryden. 


Ho'xzyLess. adj. [from honey.) Being without honey, 


But for your words, they rob the Hybla bees, 


And leave them Hong. Shakeſpeare, 


Ho'nty-workrT. . /. [ cerinthe, Latin. ] A plant, 
Ho'noRARY. adj. | honorarius, Latin. ] 


1. Done in honour; made in honour. 1 
There was probably ſome diſtinction made among the Romans 
between ſuch honorary arches erected to emperors, and thoſe that were 
railed to them on the account of a victory, which are property 
triumphal arches. Addiſon on Ituly. 


This monument is only Honorary, for the aſhes of the empcior } 


lie elſewhere, 


Addiſon on ltaly, 


out conferring wealth and riches, gave only place and diſtinckion to 
the perſon who received them. Addiſon, 


1. Dignity ; high rank. 
2. Reputation; fame. . | 
A man is an ill huſband of his honoxr, that entereth into any 

\ aQtion, the failing wherein may diſgrace him more than the carrying 
of it through can honour him. . Bacon, 


* 


3. The title of a man of rank. Not now uſed, 


Return unto thy lord, 
Bid him not fear the ſeparated councils: 
His Hon and myſelt are at the one; 


And at the other is my good friend Cateſby. Shakeſp 


4. Subject of praiſe. 


Thou happy father, | 
Think that the cleareſt gods, who make them honours 
Ot man's impothibilities, have preferv'd thee, Shakeſp. 


5. Nobleneſs of mind; ſcorn of meanneſs; magnanimity. 
Now (hall 1 fce thy love; what motive may 
Be ſtronger with thee than the name of wite ? 
' — That which upholdeth him, that thee upholds, 
His honour, Oh, thine borour, Lewis; thine bonour. Shak. 
If by honor is meant any thing diſtinct from conlcience. ds 
no more than a regard to the cenſure and eſteem of the world. Regers. 
10 do Honour is to treat 
with reverence. 
© They take thee for their mother, 
And every day do horory to thy grave. 
| His Grace of Canterbury, 
Who holds his ſtate at door, *mongit purſuivants. 
Ha! tis he, indeed! 
Is this the Vonαν they do one another? 


Shakeſpeare. 


Shakeſpeare. 


10. Publick mark of reſpect. 


11. 
, 


13. Ornament; decoration. 


2. To dignify; to raiſe to greatneſs, 
3. To glority, 


Ho'roURABL &. adj. [hororable, French.) 
1. IIluſtrious; noble. . 


2. Great; magnanimous ; generous, 


3. Conferring honour, 


6. Free from taint ; free from reproach. 


8, Equitable. 
HoſnoukaBLENESS. . . [from honourable.] Emi» 


2. Magnanimouſly ; generouſly, 


"Ho'nouk8R. . / 


HON 


„Thi is a duty in the fifth commandment, required town our 


prince and out parent, under the name of honour; a reſpect, whichs 
in the notion of it, implies a mixture of love and fear, and, in the 


object, equally ſuppoſes goodneſs and power. Rogerrs 
7. Chaſtity, "ig 
; Be ſhe honour flaw'd, 3 
1 have three daughters, the eldeſt is eleven; : 
It this prove true, they'll pay for't. Shakeſpeare, 


ch dwells fo ſecurely on the excellency of her honour, that the 
ſclly of my ſoul dares not preſent itſelf: ſhe is too bright to dé 


* againſt. ' Shakgſpeares 
8. Dignity of mien. | 
| Two of far nobler ſhape, erect and tall, 0 
* ere! with native bonour elad; : 
n naked mjeſty, ſeem'd lords of all. Miltony 
9. Glory; boaſt. | | 
A late eminent perſon, the honzur of his profeſſion for integrity 
and learnin Burnet's "Theory, 


He ſaw. his friends, who whelm'd beneath the waves, 


Their fun'ral Aonours Ulaim'd, and aſk'd their quiet graves. Dry. 


Such diſcourſes, on ſuch moutnful occaſions as theſe, were ins 
ſtituted not ſv much in 4orour of the dead, as for the uſe of the 
living, | Atterbury. 
Numbers engage their lives and labours, ſome to heap together a 
little dirt that ſhall bury them in the end; others to gain an hn 
nour, that, at beſt, can be celebrated but by an inconſiderable part 
ot the world, and is envied and Calumniated by more than tis 
trul given. Wake's Preparation for Deaths 
rivileges of rank or birth. . 


Henry the ſeventh, truly pitying 


My father's loſs, like a anoſt royal prince, 

Rettor'd to me my honours z ad, rom ruins, 

Made my name once more noble, Shakeſpeards 

onours were conferred upon Antonine by Hadrian in his in- 
ancy. Waton's Roman Hiſt. 

12. Civilities paid. os 
Then here a ſlave, or if you will a lord, | 
To do the bonowrs, and to give the word. Pope, 


The fire then ſhook the honours of his head, 


And from his brows damps of oblivion ſhed. Dryden. 


14. Honour, or on my honour, is a form of proteſtation 


uſed by the lords in judicial deciſions. 
My hand to thee, my honour on my promiſe. 


8 bal / Pearè. | 


To Ho'NouR, v. a. [honrorer, French; honoro, Latin.) 
1. To reverence; to regard with veneration. 


He was called our father, and was continually honoured of all 
men, as the next perſon unto the king. Elb. xvi. 11. 

The poor man is honcwred for his Ikill, and the rich man is ho- 
noured for his riches, | Eecleſ. x. 30. 

He that is bonoured in poverty, how mueh more in riches ? 
Eccleſ. X. 31. 


Pope. 


4 


How lov'd, how borour'd once, avails thee not. 


We nouriſh 'gainſt our ſenate 
The cockle of rebellion, inſolence, ſedition, 
Which we durſelves have plow'd for, ſow'd and ſcatter'd, 
By mingling them with us, the 4:»vur'd number. Shakeſp. 


Iwill harden Pharaoh's heart, that he ſhall follow after them, 
and I will be honoured upon Pharaoh, and upon all his hoſt, that 
the Egyptians may know that I am the Lord, Ex. xiv. 


Who hath taken this counſel againſt Tyre, the crowning city, 
whoſe merchants are princes, whoſe traffickers are the h 


of the earth ? Vu. xxill. 8. 


Sir, I'll tell you, | , 
Since I am charg'd in honour, and by him 
"That I think bonourade. Shakeſpeare. 
Think'ſt thou it bororrable for a nobleman : 


Still to remember wrongs ? Shakeſpeare, 
Then warlike kings, who fot their country fought 


And hoxoxrable wounds from battle brought. Dryden, 
Many of thoſe perſonss who put this honourable taſk on me, 
were more able to perform it. themſelves. Dryden. 
4. eee with tokens of honour. 
Sith t|{is wretched woman overcome, 
Of anguiſh, rather than of crime hath been, 
Preſerve her cauſe to her eternal doom; 
And in the mean, vouchlate her honourable tomb. Spenſer, 


5. Not to be diſgraced. 


Here's a Bohemian Tartar tarries the coming down of thy fat 
woman :—let her deſcend, my chambers are honourable, Shahe/ps 


A; he was heneurable in all his acts, ſo in this, that he took 
Joppe tor an haven, 1 Mac. xiv. 5. 
ethinks I could not die any where fo contented as in the king's 
company, his cauſe being juſt and his quarrel honourable, Shak, 


7. Honeſt ; without intention of deceit. 


The earl ſent again to know if they would entertain their pardon; 
in caſe he thould come in perſon, and affure it: they anſwered, 
they did conceive him to be ſo honourable, that from himſelf the 


would maſt thankfully embrace it, Hayward, 
If that thy bent of love be honovrable, 
Thy purpoſe marriage, ſend me word to-morrow. Sbaleſp. 


nence ; magnificence ; generoſity, 


Ho'xoURABLY. adv. [from honourable.) 
1. With tokens of honour. 


The rev'rend abbot, 


With all his convent, honowrably receiv'd him. Shateſpeare, 


After ſome fix weeks, which the king did honowrably interpoſe, 


to give ſpace to his brother's interceſſion, he was al raigned of high 
treaton, and condemned. 


Bacon, 
3. Reputably ; with exemption from reproach, 
"is juſt, ye gods! and what I well deſerve: 
Why «did 1 not more bonovrably ſtarve | Dryden, 


from honovr, | One that honours; 
one that regards with veneration. 


I mutt not omit Mr. Gay, whoſe zeal in your concern is worthy 
a fricud and bonuurer, Pope, 


Hoop, in compoſition, is derived from the Saxon pad, 


in German heit, in Dutch ed. It denotes quality; 
character; condition: as, 4righthood ; childhnod ; fa- 
therhoo4. Sometimes it is written aſter the Dutch, as 
maidenhead, Sometimes it is taken colleRively ; as, 


2 a contraternity : /ferhood, a company of 
iſters. 


Hoop. u. / [ pod, Saxon, probably from he pod, head.] 


1. Ihe upper covering of a woman's head, 


In velvet, white as ſnow, the troop was go vn'd: 
Their 4:odr and fleeves the ſame, 


Dryden. 


2. Any thing drawn upon the head, and wrapping 


round it. 


Ile undertook fo to muſfe up himſelf in his cd, that none ſhould 
difcern, bim. otton, 


Ihe lacetua me, from being a military habit, to be a common 
G die: 


HOO 

| j to 
Ire it had a Dod, which could be ſeparated from and E 
3. A covering put over the hawk's eyes, when he is not 
to fly, | 
An ornamental fold that hangs down the back of a 

raduate, to mark his degree, 

7% Hoop. v. 4. [from the noun, ] 


1. To dreſs in a hood, 
The cobler apron'd, and the parſon gown'd, 


The friar hooded, and the monarch crown'd. Pope, 
2. To blind, as with a hood, 
While grace is ſaying, I'M hood mine eyes 
Thus with my hat, and figh, and ſay, Amen. Shakeſpeare. 
J. To cover. | 
An hollow cryſtal pyramid he takes, 
In firmamental waters dipt above; 
Of it a broad extinguiſher he makes, | 
And hoods the flames that to their quarry ſtrove. Dryden. 
Hoſorman Blind, u. J. A play in which the perſon 
hooded is to catch another, and tell the name ; blind- 


man's buff, 
What devil was't, 

That thus hath cozen'd you at hoodman blind ? Shakeſpeare, 
To Holop-wink. . 4. bod and awink, | 


1. To blind with ſomething bound over the eyes. 

They willingly hood-winking the mieltes from ſeeing his faults, 
he often abuſed the virtue of courage to defend his foul vice of in» 
Juitice, Sidney, 

We will bind and hood-wwink him fo, that he ſhall ſuppoſe he is 
carried into the leaguer of the adverſaries, Shakeſpeare. 

Then the who hath been 4vod-40ink'd from her birth, 

Doth firſt horte within death's mirrour ſee, Davies. 
$9 have 1 ſeen, at Chriſtmas ſports, one loſt, 

And, bood-wwink'd, lor a man embiace à _polt, Ben Jonſon, 

Satan is fain to 410d-4vink thoſe that (tart. Decay of Piety. 

Prejudice do dexterouſly bood-wwinks men's minds as to keep them 


In the dark, with a belief that they are more in the light. Locke, 
Mit 1 wed Rodogune ? 
Fantaſtick cruelty of bovd-wwink'd chance! Rowe, 
On high, where no hoarle winds or clouds reſort, 
The hood-wink'd goddels keeps her partial court, Garth, 
2, To cover; to hide. 
Be patient for the prize, I'll bring thee to, 
Shall 46ad-wink this milchance, Shakeſpeare. 


3» Fo deceive; to impoſe upon, 

She delighted in inſamy, which often ſhe had uſed to her huſ- 
band's arne, filling all men's ears, but his, with reproach ; while 
he, bood=rwink'd with Kinducls, lealt of all men knew who firuck 
him, Sidney, 

HOOPF, . / [Þop, Saxon; hoef, Dutch, ] The hard 
horny ſubltance on the feet of graminivorous animals, 

With the %% of his horſes ſhall he tread down all thy ſtreets, 

Hard. xxvi. tt. 

The bull and ram know the uſe of their horns as well as the horſe 

of hiv boofr, i N More, 
Hoorn. adj, [from of. Furniſhed with hooſs. 

Amory quadrupeds, the roe-deer is the (wilteſt; of all the bogfed, 

the houſe is the molt beautitul z of all the clawed, the lion is the 

ſtrongeit, Grew. 
Hoor- nov wy, adj. [hoof and bound. ] | 

A hole is (aid ty be T- bound when he hay a pain in the fore- 
feet, occalinned by the dryneſs and contraction or narrownels of the 
horn of the quarters, which thatens the quarters of the heels, and 
oftentimes makes the hoife lame, A hoy/-bownd horie hay a narrow 
heel, he lies of which come too near one another, infomuch that 
the tleth is kept too tight, and has not its natural extent. 

CE Farrier's Di, 
HOOK. . / [hoce, Saxon; bc, Dutch. ] 
1. Any thing bent ſo as to catch hold: as, a ſhepherd's 
hook and pot hooks, 

This falling not, tor that they had nat far enough undermined it, 

they atlayed with great H and throng ropes to have pulled i 4 down, 

3 i Me. 

2. The curvated wire on which the bait is hung for 

fiſhes, and with which the fiſh is pierced, 
Like unto golden hy "bs, 


That from the tooth th their baits do hide, Spenſer, 
My bended bout thall pierce 

Their (limy jaws, | Sdahe/peare, 
Though divine Plato thus of pleaſures thought, 

They uy with ett aud baits, like ties, caught, Derbam, 

J. A ſnare; a trap, 

A hop of all the qual ties that man 

Loves woman for, belides that boot of wiving, | 

Fal nete, which ſtrikes tho eye, Shakeſpeare, 


4+ An iron to ſeize the meat in the caldron, 
About the caldron many cooks accoil'd, 
With 4% and ladies, as need did require ; 
"The while the viands in the vetlel boil'd, 
F. A lickle to reap corn. 
Poale are commonly reaped with a boot at the end of a long (tick, 
Mortimer, 


Fair Y Queen, 


6, Any inſtrument to cut or lop with, 
Not that Lg lop the beauties tom his book, 
Like (laſhing Bentley with his deſperate boot, 
. he hon of the hinge fixed to the poll! 
proverb, % the beaks, for in diſorder, 
My doublet look % 
ſahe him that wears it, quite off 6 the books, Cloaveland, 
She was honibly hol, Bling and expentive, cally put off the 
books, and monthrous hard ta be pleated agalu. 1. Hira-ge, 
While Sheridan 1s ef the bootr, 


An end Delany at hiv hooks. Swi, 
R. look, | 


. [In huſbandry. ] A field ſown two years 
running. Feth. 
9. Heese (est. One way or other; by any expo— 


* 
whence the 


dent; by any means direct or oblique, Ludicrous, 
Which he by beet 6+ cont hall gather, | 
And tor his own mentis tather', Undihr ar, 


He would bring him by be 4 os eee into his quarrel, 
To Hook, 4, , | from the noun. ] 

TY) 1 2 
1. lo catch with a hook. 

"The huge jack he had caught was ſerved up for the firſt dim: 
vpon our fitting down tv its, he gave us a long account how he hal 
booted ity, played with it, tviled u, and at length diew it out upon 
dhe bank 0 : Add ev, 

1. Lo intrap ; to infnare, 
J. Lo draw as with a hook, 
Rut the 
Jem boot te me. 
4. Lo fallen as with an hook. 
„ lo draw by toree or artifice, 
Ute art navy hravehios of the natural law no way reducible to 
the 8 ia Ot, TITLES [te f it) þ \ Kong eoufoquencss, 
Ho'ox ny, 4&4. |trom e.] Bent; curvated, 
, (+ yo MgWaes ee of Vultures tom whence , 
for an ene ations note, , ON 3 5 8 
ow ow besten . ah unos 4+; tee, Rs: 
Ta Nie e „ Khieh | ts gest by ht ' 
Mean worch tf Wei for hill above the ren. 
Thy 8 apa ame uur the ket, Dryden 

(Cie Ann ave EL | aid trot | ths LAWS arts teeted to who 

We bettet bald in cube from wig de ty; 5 


and ha FR 
bu kiuder of leavers * "ging "wo 


Dryd, 


bg. Winter's Tate, 


Nev * it 0 


Hook D586. 1. /. | from hooked.) State of being bent 
Hookno'szD. adj, [hook and 1g. Having the aquiline 


HOOP. ./ (hoe, Dutch. ae 
1. Any Ne rc th by wich ſomething elſe is bound, 


” That the united veſſel of t 


2. The whalebone with which women extend their pet- 


HOP 
like a hook. 


noſe riſing in the middle. 
1 may juſtly ſay with the booknofed fellow of Rome there, 7 73 
I came, — and overcame. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


particularly caſæs or barrels. _ 
Thou thalt prove a ſhelter to thy friends, 
A hoop of gold to bind wy brothers in, | 
cir blood 
Shall never leak. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
1 h, fi dge to edge 
What hoop would hold us ſtaunch, from edge to 
O th' wy I would 1 N Shak, "a and Cleoput. 
A quarrel, ho, already ! what's the matter : 
Abo a hoop of _ paltry ring. Shak, Mer, of Venice. 
To view ſo lewd a town, and to refrain, 


What ho9ps of iron could my {pleen contain! Dryd. Juv. 
And learned Athens to our art mult ſtoop, p 
Could (he behold us tumbling through a hoop. opts 


ticoats ; a farthingale. 
At coming in you ſaw her ſtoop : Fe 
The entry bruſh'd againſt her hoop, STI? 
All that bo9ps are good for is to clean dirty ſhoes, and to keep 
fellows at a diſtance. Clariſſa. 
3. Any thing circular. | 
| have ſeen at Rome an antique ſtatue of Time, with a wheel or 
bon of marble in his hand. Addiſon on Italy. 
Jo Hoor. v. 4. from the noun. ] | 
1. To bind or encloſe with hoops. 5 5 
"The three b pot ſhall have ten hoops, and I will make it 
felony to drink or beer. Shakeſpeare, 
The caſks for his Majeſty's ſhipping were hooped as a oy err 
or hooped with iron. Raleigh, 
2. l'o encircle ; to claſp; to ſurround, 
If ever henceforth om : 
Shalt hoop his body more with thy embraces, 
I will dee a death. Shake/p. Winter's Tale. 
| hoyp the firmament, and make 
This my embrace the zodiack, ; Cleaveland. 
That thelly guard, which hoops in the eye, and hides the greater 
part of it, might occaſion his miltake. — Grew, 
To loor, a. 1. from vopgan or awpyan, Gothick ; or 
houpper, French, derived from the Gothick. | 'This 
word is generally written whoop, which 1s more pro- 
per if we deduce it from the Gothick ; and hoop it we 
derive it from the French.] To ſhout; to make an 
outcry by way of call or purſuit, | 
To Hoor, wv. 4. 
1. To drive with a ſhout, 
Daſtard nobles | 
Suſſer'd me, by the voice of ſlaves, to be Es 
tuop'd out of Rome, Shakeſpeare's Cortolanus. 
2. Jo call by a ſhout. : . f 
Hobor R. ». /. | from hoop, to incloſe with hoops.] A 
cooper; one that hoops tubs, 
Ho'ortxG-CouGH. . J. [or whooping-cough, from hoop, 
to ſhout. ] A convulſive cough, ſo called from its 
noiſe; the chincough. | 
To Hor. v. n. [hwt, Welſh; kuer, French. ] 
1. lo ſhout in contempt. | 
A number of country folks happened to paſs thereby, who hol- 
lowed aud booted after me as at the arraateſt coward, Sidney. 
Nations and girls ſhall boot at thee no more. Dryden. 
2, 'To cry as an owl. 
Some keep back | 
The clamorous owl, that nightly Seo, and wonders 
At our queint ſports, _ : . Shakeſpeare. 
To Hoor, wv. a, Jo drive with noiſe and ſhouts, 
We ſlov'd him; but, like beaſts, 
Our coward nobles gave * to your eluſters, | 
Who did hoot him out o' th' city. Shakeſpeare. 
"The owl of Rome, whom boys and girls will Poor! 
That were 1 ſet up for that wooden god 
That keeps our gardens, could not tright the crows, 
Or the leaſt bird, from muting on my head. Ben Jonſon. 
Partridge and his clan may 4oot me for a cheat and impoitor, if 
I fail in any particular of moment. S$xwift, 


Hoor, 1. /. [huce, French, from the verb.] Clamour ; 
out; noiſe. 
Its allertion would be entertained with the hoo? of the rabble. 
Glanwille's Scepfis. 
To HOP, w. 1. [Þoppan, Saxon; hopper, Dutch ] 
1. Tojump; to {kip lightly, 
I would have thee gone, 
And yet no further than a wanton's bird, 
"Chat lets it %%% a little from her hand, 


Aud with a ilk thread plucks it back again. Shakeſpeare, 
Go, hop me over every kennel home; 
For you (hall bop without my cuſtom, ſir. Shakeſpeare, 
Be kind and courteous to this gentleman, 
Lp in his walks, and gambol in his eyes. Shakeſpeare. 
ke painted birds, companions of the Spring, 
Hopping trom (pray to ſpray were heard, Dryden. 
our Ben ad Fletcher, in their tirlt young flight, 


Dil no Volpone, nor no Arbaces write; 
But Gopp'd about, and ſhort excurſions made 
From bough to bough, as if they were afraid, D»yden, 
Why don't we vinlicate ourſelves by trial ordeal, and 4 hover 
heated plaughthares bliadtold ? lier on Duciling, 
L am highly delighted to fee the jay or the thruih bypp/yy about 
my walks, Spectator, 
2. Lo leap on one leg. 
Men with heads like dogs, and others with one huge foot alone, 
whereupon they did bop {von place to place, Abu. 


3. To walk lamely, or with one leg leſs nimble or ſtrong 
than the other; to limp; to halt, 5 
'The limping mich oblerv'd che ſadden'd feaſt, 
And heppiny here and there, himſelt a jeit, 
Put in his word. | 
4+ To move; to play, 
Soltiy teel 
Her feeble pulte, to prove if any drop 
Ot living blood yet in her veins did Hop, 
Hoy, v. / [from the verb.] 
1. X jump; alight leap, 
2. A jump on one leg. 
When my wings are on, 1 can go above a hundred yards at a 
bo, lep, and jump. : Addiſon 
7 A place where meaner people dance, Ainſworth, 
10. . / | hop, Dutch; Ae, Latin.] A plant. 
It has a erreping root : the leaves 
jugated : the (talks climb and twiſt © 
the lowers ate male and female on different plants: the male flow- 
er conlilts of a calyx divided into five parts, which turrounds the 
amiga, but has no petals to the flower: the female plants have 
their flowers collected into ſquamole heads, which grow in bunches; 


from cach leaty Kale is produced an ho 
racd va, which becomes 
a livgle rounduh leeds : les 


Fairy AL ren. 


are rough, angular, and con- 
bout whatever is nea chem; 


. „ 


D) yden's Homer, | 


H Op 


11% yard or orchard ye mind for to Hue. 
For Fo fir and e in joppi to Rave 


The planting of hop yards is profitable for the play Taſer, 
ſequently for the kingdom, N Plantery, and con, 


Beer hath malt firſt infuſed in the liquor after Baer, 
with the hop. Ty _, nder Wards boileg 


Next to thiſtles are bop firings, cut after the flowers are 


acon, 
Aug, ſathereq, 
Have the poles without forks, otherwiſe it“ will be Verben. 
to part the bop _ and the poles, wr, 
Vhen you water Hops, on the top of every hill ; Ine. 
which will 2 ws. hills, > | FOO "Ss 
In Kent they plant their % gardens with apple. ner, 
trees between, 5, wn ww "evand chem). 


The price of hoeing of bop ground is forty chilling u er. 


e. 

| ze 

Hep poles, the largeſt fort, ſhould be about twente . . 
and * nine a ts in compaſs. | * twenty foot 1 

To Hor. v. a. from the noun. ] 

1. Lo impregnate with hops. Sg , 
Brew in October, and 5% it for long keeping, M, 

To increaſe the milk, diminiſhed by fleſh meat; take m "hiv 

not much hopped. Arbuthans . wick 


HOPE. . /. [Þopa, Saxon; hope, Dutch.) . 
1. Expectation of ſome good ; an expeRation ; 

har cr ah | ; i pou on indulge 
."'"Hepe is that pleaſure in the mind which every one finds in biz, 


felf; upon the thought of a protitable future enjo | 
which is apt to delight him. way ment of a thy 


There is bope of a tree, if cut down, that it will rey, 


Monine, 


When in heav'n ſhe ſhall his eſſence ſee, 1 
This is her ſov'reign good, and perfect bliſs ; 

Her longing, wiſhings, hopes, all finiſh'd be; 
Her joys are full, her motions reſt in this, 

Sweet hope ! kind cheat! fair fallacy! by thee 
We are not where or what we be; ; 
But what and where we would be: thus art thou 
Our abſent prefence, and our future now. Cohen 

Faith is oppoled to infidelity, and hope to deſpair, 7 
He fought them both, but with'd his hap might find 90. 
Eve ſeparate: he wiſh'd, but not with hv , 
Of what fo ſeldom chanc'd: when to his wiſh, 


Beyond his hope, Eve ſeparate he ſpies, -  ! Mi 


The Trojan dames 
15 Pallas“ fane in long proceſſion go, 
n hopes to reconcile their heav'nly toe. Decker 77 
Why not comfort myſelf with the hope of what ork 41 
ment myſelf with the fear on't. N 


To encourage our hopes, it gives us the higheſt Arne t 
laſting happineſs, in cale of obedience, Tiga 
he deceaſed really lived like one that had his 4% in anche 
life; a life which he hath now entered upon, having exchang 
* for ſight, deſire for enjoyment. Alter, 
oung men look rather to the paſt age than the preſent, al 
therefore the future may have ſome hopes vf them, Sui 
2. Confidence in a future event, or in the future cop. 
duct of any perſon. 
It is good, being put to death by men, to look for 
God, to be raiſed 9 by 5 Ag ; 2 Net 
Blcfled is he who is not fallen from his Spe in the Lord, 
Keele. xiv. 2 
3. That which gives hope; that on which * hopes 
are fixed, as an agent by which ſomething dein 
may be effected, | 
I might ſee from far ſome forty truncheoneers draw to her ft 
cour, which were the Hope of the Strand, where the wa 
ter'd, a Sbakeſp. Hoy fl. 
4+ Ihe object of hope. 
Thy mother felt more than a mother's pain, 
And yet brought torth leſs than a mother's hype; 
To wit, an indigeſted detorm'd lump. $ 
She was his care, his 4ope, and his delight, 
olt in his thought, and ever in his ſight. Don 
Horz. 2. / Any ſloping plain between the fidgu i 
mountains. Ainjwath 
To Hor r. v. . [from the noun.] 
1, Jo hve in expectation of ſome good. 


Hope tor good ſucceſs, according to the efficacy of the caſt al 
the inllrument ; and let the huſbandman hope tor a good hunt. 


Taylor's Rule of living . 
My mule, by ſtorms long toſt, 
Is thrown upon your hoſpitable coaſt 
And finds more tavour by her ill ſucceſs, 
Than ſhe could Gepe for by her happineſs, 
Who knows what adveile tortune may befal 
Arm well your mind, hope little, and fear all. Don 
2. Jo place confidence in another. 
He ſhall Rrengthen your heart, all ye that hope inthe Lat. 
| Ea. zu.. U. 
To Hor r. v. a. To expect with deſire. 
"Che ſun ſhines hot; and if we uſe delay, 
Cold-biting Winter mars our Y, for hay. Slaigben 
So ſtands the Thracian herd{man with bis ſpear 
Full in the gap, and Spe the hunted beat. Dol 
Ho'rzr vl, ady. [hope and full.) 13 
1. Full of qualities which produce hope; promiing 
likely to obtain ſucceſs; likely to come to mf 


* 


likely to | Wy defire, or anſwer expectation. 
le will advance thee : 

I know his noble nature, not to let 

Toy hopeful ſervice periſh, ; 

You lerve a great and gracious maſter, and there 1s 4 _ 

ful yoong prince whom you mult not deſert. | 

hat to the old can greater pleaſure be, Necks 

Than hopeful and ingenious youth to ſee? * 

They take up a book in their declining years, and Fi 

bopefid ſcholars by that time they are threeſcoie. 1hi 

2. Full of hope; full of expectation of ſuccels- , 
ſenſe is now almoſt confined to Scotland, thoug 


is analogical, and found in good writers 1 
Men of their own natural inclination %% and ha WA 
ceited, whatſoever they took in hand. u 
Was hopefid the — of your firſt attempts wou by 
you to make trial allo ot more nice and ditticult experiments 
Whatever ills the friendleſs orphan beats, 
Bereav'd of parents in his infant years, 
Still mutt the wrong'd Telemachus ſuſtain, 77 
It bopefal of your aid, he hopes in vain» 
Ho'exrULLY, adi. | from hopefi. ] gag mn. 
1. In ſuch manner as to raife hope; in a promt 
He left all his temale kindred either matched with fe, a. 
realm actually, or hopefi/ly with earls' ſons and hei, {ph 
They were ready to 1enew the war, and to profecute (. 
to the reduction or ſuppreſſion of the Lich. 4 ſe ig ne 
2. With hope; without deſpair, "This ſen 4 ww 
From your. promiſing ar d genzrous endeavour bf patu 
expect a conſiuerable culargement of the hittory 9 rm. 


PR. | 
e of 

Ho'rrrULNESS. 2. / from hopefal.] Promiſe ol 8 
likelihood to ſucceed. Ale. d 

Set down beforchand certain ſignatutes of 6 child 1 62 
rafters, whereby may be timely deicribed waatin 1 
in probability. 
Hor rarss. adj. from Loc.] eue 
1. Without hope; without pleaſing expe 

{pairings 


Shatner 
mott e 


Aki, 


a indifferent, doing uſed as ſigns of Immoderate and hopes 
jb umentaion for us eg friendleſs, _— ! Shakeſpeare. 
112 watches with greedy hope to ag =; 
* and beſt advantage, w —_ 1 

„ circumvent us join'd, were 
Hepeleſ to cc u 


ig might lend at need. 
er ſpeedy e envious of our ſtate, 


Milton. | 


ö hangel, 
The fall n aten. x force | 
12 29 05 _ n Dryden's State of Innocence. 
1000 of — and condemn'd to lie B. vdein 
f 8 oom'd a ling'ting death to die. 1 yden, 
U 


Giving no hope: promiſing nothing pleaſing, 
* f never to return, 
f leſs word o k { 
The pl thee upon pain o life. e 4h 
a 12 7 [from hope.) One that has pleaſing ex- 
Hor ER. 2 
pettation; hopers, who turn the ſcale, 
| excep 


of a good certain ſalary will outweigh the loſs b 
Ration | | 


becauſe the ſtrong ex- 
bad 
wift, 


[from hoping. ] With hope; with 


el 


is. 
rere 2 
1 NA 10 the peremptoty contempt of the condition 
e ligh o a 4 of hope; the going on not only in terrours and 
which is the f conſeienee, but alſo boldly, 42ping/y, and confi- 
dnl in /; [from hop.]- He who hops or jumps on 
Nor ER. 4 Ainſavorib. 
of leg. RY [commonly called Scotch hoppers.) A 
gef hy in which the actor hops on one leg. 
kin : p /. [ſo called becauſe it is always hopping, 
wes ation, It is called in French, for the ſame 
ri 


yemie ON tremuèe. . 
or open frame of wood into which the 


f round. | 
corn 15 pro Þ Aſphaltites ſhooteth into perſect cubes. 
= =o" they are pyramidal and plain, like the hopper of a mill. 
et 


Grew, 


a zus have the mechaniſm of a mill: their maw 
Granivorous birds Ids and ſoftens the grain, letting it drop by 
js the bop per Ae F Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
degrees into uſt at the Hopper will I ſtand, 
A whole life 1 never ſaw griſt ground, 
m_ Th the clack how juſtly it will ſound. _ Betterton, 
A bafket for carrying ſeed. Ainſworth, 


Mon Al. adj. Ifrom hora, Latin.] Relating to the hour. 
| Howe'et reduc'd and plain = 
The watch would Gill a watch remain; 
But if the boral orbit ceaſes, | : 
The whole ſtands ſill, or breaks to pieces. : 
Mon ar. adj. {horaire, French; horarius, Latin. ] 
ing to an hour. 
E —_— a figure that ſhall tell you 
What you perhaps forgot befell you, 
By way of borary inſpection, f . 
Which ſome account our worſt erection. Hudibras. 
In his anſwer to an borary queſtion, as what hour of the night 
to fet a fox-trap, he has en ed, under the character of Reynard, 
the manner of (urpriſing 1 ſharpers.  Tather, 
„Continuing for an hour. 
you 2 a baſket of Summer-fruit, God by Amos foretold 
the deſtruction of his people, thereby was declared the propinquity 
of their deſolation, and that their tranquillity was of no longer du- 
+ ration than thoſe borary or ſoon des fruits of Summer. 
rown's Vulgar Errours, 
Hoxd k. v. { A clan; a migratory crew of people. It 
is applie only to the Tartars. | 
Of loſt mankind, in poliſh'd ſlavery ſunk, 
Dede martial horde on Horde with dreadful ſweep, 
And gave the vanquiſh'd world another form. Thomſon, 
FMORVZON, 1. /. Nigg. The line that terminates 
the view, The horizox is diſtinguiſhed into ſenſible 
and real: the ſenſible horizon 1s the circular line 
which limits the view ; the real 1s that which would 
bound it, if it could take in the hemiſphere, It is 
falſely Tender by Shakeſpeare horizon, 
hen the morning ſun ſhall raiſe his car 
Above the border of this Horixon, 
We'll forward towards Warwick and his mates. Shakeſp. 
She began to caſt with herſelf from what coaſt this blazing itar 


ſhould firſt appear, and at what time it mutt be upon the horizon 
et Ireland. 


Prior. 


| Bacon, 
In his Eaſt the glorious lamp was ſeen, 
Regent of day; and all th* horizon round 
Inveſted with bright rays. Milten, 


The morning lark, the meſſenger of day, 
Saluted in her long the morying gray; 
And ſoon the ſun aroſe with beams ſo bright, 
That all th“ horizon laugh'd to ſee the joyous ſight. Dryden. 
When the ſea is worked up in a tempeſt, ſo that the borizorr on 
errry fide is nothing but foaming billows and floating mountains, 
it 1s impoſſible to deſcribe the agreeable horrour that riſes trom ſuch 
a proſpect, | Addifon, 
Honnzo'vTAL, adj. | kerizontal, French, from horizon. ] 
1, Near the horizon. 
As when the ſun, new riſen, 
Looks through the horizoncal miſty air, 
Shorn ol his beams; or from behind the moon, 
I dim eclipſe, diſaſtrous twilight ſheds 
On half the nations, 
. Parallel to the horizon; on a level. 
An obeliſk erected, and golden figures placed horizontal about 
it, was brought out of Egypt by Auguitus. Brown, 
he problem is reduced to this; what perpendicular height is ne- 
eu to place ſeveral ranks of rowers in a plane inclined to a Jo- 
nal line in a given angle? Arbuthnot on Coins. 
loxTALLY., adv, [from horizontal.) In a direc- 
non parallel to the horizon. 


* it will not fink into the bottom, ſo will it neither float above, 


e lighter bodies; but, being near in weight, lie ſuperticially, or 
mot borizontally aa it. ; 1 1 


Ihe ambient ether is too liquid and empty to impel them hori- 
wrally with celerity, b 12 F Bentley, 


FR. 1. J. [haurn, Gothick; bonn, Saxon; horn, 


I, The hard bodies which grow on the heads of ſome 


————— quadrupeds, and ſerve them for wea- 
. 


No beaſt that hath herne hath upper teeth, 


ATilton. 


q Bacon, 
Zetus riſes through the ground, ; 
*nding the bull's tough neck with pain, 

at toſſes back his hore in van. Addiſon, 

i | that proceſs is no more ſurpriſing than the eruption of Fern 


mp brutes, or of teeth 


. In inſtrument of wind-muſick made of horn. 


and beard in men at certain periods of 
beniley, 


The ſquire 'gan nigher 
's gher to approach 
* wind his hora under the e 5 
hat with the noiſe it ſhook as it would fall. Fairy Queen. 
n. bolt come from my maſter, with his bern full of good 
S e 7. 
The goddeſs to her crooked Ayn ON 


| Adds all her drezth: the rocks and woods around 
mountains, ten ; 


able at th" internal lound, Dryden. 


/ 


H OR 

Fair Aſcanlus, and his youthful train, 3 

N With borns and hounds iu hunting match ordain. Dryden. 
3. The extremity of the "waxing or waining moon, as 
mentioned by poets. | 


She bleſs'd the bed, ſuch-frujtfulneſs convey'd, 
That ere ten moons had ſharpen'd either horn, 


To crown theix bliſs, a lovely boy was born. | Dryden. 
The moon 
. Wears a wan circle round her blunted hors. Thomſon, 


4. The feelers of a ſnail. Whence' the 


in the horns, to repreſs one's ardour. 
Love's feeling is more ſoft and ſenſible, 
Than are the tender horns of cockled ſnails. 
| Aufidius, 
Hearing of our Marcius's baniſhment, 
Thruſt forth his hore again into the world, 
Which were inſhell'd when Marcius ſtood for Rome, 
And durſt not once peep out. -% Shakeſpeare. 
5. A drinking cup made of horn. «$2970 | 
6. Antler of a cuckold, | 


If 1 have horns to make one mad, fr. 


proverb, To pull 


Shakeſp. 


Let the proverb go with me, I'll be horn mad. Shakeſp. 
erchants, vent'ring through the main, 
Slight pyrates, rocks, and horns for gain.  Hudibras. 
7. Hox x mad. Perhaps mad as a cuckold. f 


I am glad he went not in himſelf: if he had, he would have 
11585 born mad, _ Shakeſp, Merry Wives of Windſor. 
Herde. - Abd fk 
Ho'xnBraM, v. /½ [horn and beam, Dutch, for tire, 

from the hardneſs of the timber,] * | 

It hath leaves like the elm or beech-tree. The timber is very 
tough and inflexible, and of excellent uſe. Miller, 
Ho'sx nBook, . /. [horn and book.] The firſt book of 

children, covered with horn to keep it unſoiled. 

He teaches boys the hornbook. Shakeſpeare, 


Nothing has been conſidered of this kind out of the nag! $649 
of the hornbook and primer. cke, 


To maſter John the Engliſh maid 
A bornbeok gives of ginger-bread; 
And that the child may learn the better, | 
As he can name, he eats the letter. Prior, 


Ho'R BD. adj. [from Horn.] Furniſhed with horns, 
As when two rams, ſtirr'd with ambitious pride, 
Fight tor the rule of the rich fleeced flock, 
heir horned fronts ſo fierce on either ſide 
Do meet, that, with the teriour of the ſhock, 
Aſtoniſhed both ſtand ſenſeleſs as a block. 
Thither all the horned hoſt reſorts, 
To graze the ranker med. | 
Thou king of horned floods, whoſe plenteous urn 
f Suffices fatneſs to the fruitful corn. De den. 
Ho'R NBR. 1. J. [from Jorn.] One that works in horn, 
and ſells horns. 


The ſkin of a bull's forchead is the part of the hide made uſe of 

by hor xers, whereupon they ſhave their horns. Grew. 
Ho'rx er. ». /. [Þypnetre, Saxon, from its horns.] A 
very large ſtrong ſtinging fly, which makes its neſt 

in hollow trees. | | 

Silence, in times of ſuff'ring, is the beſt; N 

"Tis dangerous to diſturb a hornet's neſt Dryden. 

Hornets do miſchief to trees by breeding in them. Mortimer. 

I have often admired how Hornets, that gather dry materials for 
building their neſts, have found a proper matter to glue their combs. 

85 Derham's Phyſice- Theology. 

Hol x FOOT. . /. [horn and frot.] Hoofed, 


Mad frantick men, that did not inly quake! 


Fairy Queen. 
| Denham. 


| akewill on Providence. 
Ho NOW. 2. /. A kind of horned owl. Ainyfevorth, 


Ho'xwneree. 2. J. [horn and pipe.] A country dance, 
danced commonly to a horn. | 
A luſty tabrere, 
That to thee many a hornpipe play'd, 
Whereto they dauncen each one with his maid, 
There many a hornpipe he tun'd to his Phyllis, 
Tet all the quickſilver i“ the mine 
Run to the feet veins, and refine 
Your firkhum jerkhum to a dance 
- Shall fetch the fiddlers out of France, 
To wonder at the horpipes here 
Ot Nottingham and Derbyſhire. 
Florinda danced the Derbyſhire bornpipe in the preſence ol ſeveral 
friends. Tatler. 

Ho'R NS TONE. ./. A kind of blue ſtone, Air/xvorth. 

Ho'xnwork. 7. /. A kind of angular fortification. 

Ho! NY. adj. [from Horn.] 

1. Made of horn. 

2. Reſembling horn. 

| He thought he by the brook of Cherith ſtood, 
And ſaw the ravens with their horny beaks 
Food to Elijah bringing even and morn. 

The +4orry or pellucid coat of the 
ſuperſicies with the white of the eye, 
vexity, and is of an hyperbolical figure. Ray on the Creation. 

Rough are her cars, and broad her Horny feet, . Dryden. 

The pincal gland was encompaſſed with a kind of horny 8 

4% en. 

As the ſerum of the blood is reſolvable by a ſmall heat, a greater 
heat coagulates it ſo as to turn it %, like parchment; but when 
it is thoroughly putriſied, it will no longer concrete, Arbuthnot, 

3. Hard as horn; callous. | 
Tynheus, the folter-father of the beaſt, 
Then clench'd a hatchet in his borny tirft. Dryden, 
Horo'GRaAvHY. 2. /. [horographic, Fr. wge and yup. | 
An account of the hours, 


Spenſer. 
Rei gb. 


Mi'ten. 
eye doth not lie in the ſame 
but riſeth up above its con- 


the hour: as a clock; 
a watch; an hour-glaſs. | 
He'll watch the horo/2ge- a double ſet, 
If drink rock not his cradle. Shakeſpeare. 

Betore the days of Jerome there were horo/ogies, that meaſured 
the hours not only by drops of water in glaſtes, called wy min 
but alſo by ſand in glaſſes, called elepſammia. 8 Trown, 

Horo'METRY. #. J. | horometric, French; age and pur- 
Teww, | Ihe art of meaſuring hours. 

It is no eaſy wonder how the horometry of antiquity diſcovered 

not this artiſice. Brown's Vulgar &rrours. 
Ho'roscor H. 1. /. ¶ horoſcope, French; 3 The 
configuration of the planets at the hour of birth. 

How unlikely is it, that the many almott numberleſs conjunc- 
tions of ſtars, which occur in the progreſs of a man's life, ſhould 
not match and countervail that one Horgſtope or conjunction which 
is found at his birth? Drummond. 

A proportion of the horoſcope unto the ſeventh houſe, or oppoſite 
ſigus every ſeventh year, oppreſſeth living creatures, ro, 

Him born beneath a boding horoſcope, 
His fire, the blear-ey'd Vulcan of a ſhop, 


They underſtood the planets and the zodiack by inſtinct, and 
fell to drawing ſchemes of their own +oreſcopes in the ſame duſt 
they lyruag out of, Bentley. 


I 


HonRTNr. adj. [horrens, Latin. Horrentia Pilis f 


Ainſevorth, | 


With hornfeot horſes, and braſs N ſtorms to emulate. | : 


Ben Jonſon. | 


Ho'zoLocr. UA. J. [horologium, Latin.] Any inftru- | 
Ho'roLoGY. ment that tells 


From Mars his forge ſent to Minerva's ſchool. - Dryden, 
"The Greek names this the bure/cope ; | 

This governs life, and this marks out our parts, 

Our humours, manners, qualities and arts. Creech, 


H OR 


Pointed outwards ; briſtled with 


points: a word) 
haps introduced by Milton. | 


| Him a globe 8 
Of fiery ſeraphim incircled round  __. 3 
ith bright imblazonry and Horrent arm. Milton. 
HO'RRIBLE. adj. [herrible, French; horribilis, Latin. J 


Dreadful ; terrible; ſhocking: hideous; enormous. 
No colour affecteth the eye much with diſpleaſure : there be fights 


that are borrible, becauſe they excite the memory of things that are 
odious or teartul, Bacon. 


A dungeon Sorrible on all ſides round, 
As one great furnace flamed. Milton. 
; O ſight : 
O terrour, foul and ugly to behold, 

Horrid to think, how Lerrible to feel! Milton, 
Eternal happineſs and eternal miſery, meeting with a perſuaſion 
that the ſoul is immortal, are, of all others, the firſt the moſt de- 

ſireable, and the latter the molt berrid/e to human apprehenſion- 


3 | ; | South. 
Ho'nx1BLENESS. . . [from horrible. ] Dreadfulneſs 3 
hideouſneſs ; terribleneſs; fearfulneſs, 
Ho'xr1BLY. adv. [from horrible,] 

1. Dreadfully ; hideouſly, _ | 

Fad 5 1 noiſe was that! 37 
orribly loud. Ion. 

2. To a dreadful degree, 5 a. 

The contagion of thele ill precedents, both 1 1 i 
berribly infeets children. ; P ys OR TIO my 2 


le. 
HO'RKID. adj. [horridus, Latin] 
1. Hideous ; dreadful ſhocking. 2 
Give colour to my pale cheek with thy blood, 
That we the Horrider may ſeem to thoſe 
Which chance to find us. Shakſpeare's Cymbeline, 
Not in the legions ; 
Of horrid hell can come a devil more damn'd, { 
In evils to top Macbeth, Shakeſpeare, 


Horror on them fell, 
And horrid ſympathy. _ . Milton, 
2. Shocking; offenſive : unpleaſing : in women's cant. 
yy Already I your-tears ſurvey, 
Already hear the horrid things they ſay, 
Rough; rugged, 
orrid with fern, and intricate with thorn, 
Few paths of human ſeet or tracks of beaſts were worn, 
Ho'kRIDNEss, x. / [from horrid. ] Hideouſneſs 
mity, 
A bloody deſigner ſuborns his inſtrument to take away ſuch a 
mans lite, and the confeſlor repreſents the horridne/s"of the fact, 
and brings him to repentance, Ha q 
Ho'RRITIck. ry 4 [borrificus, wr Cauſing horrour, 
t 


His jaws horrifick, arm'd with three-fold fate, 


Pope. 
3» 5 


Dryden. 
3 enors 


| Here dwells the dire ful ſhark. | Thomſon, 
Ho'xr150N0U8, adj. [herriſonce, Lat.] Sounding dread- 


fully. f Dic. 
Hox RON. 1. / [horror, Lat. horreur, Fr.) | 
1. lerrour mixed with deteſtation; a paſſion compounds 
ed of fear and hate, both ſtrong. 

Over them ſad ' borrour, with grim hue, - 

Did always ſoar, beating his iron wings ; 
And atter him owls and night ravens flew, 

The hateful meſſengers of heavy things. 


Fairy Queen, 
Doubtleſs all ſouls have a ſurviving thought, 27 V | 
Therefore of death we think with quiet mind 
But if we think of being turn'd to nought, 
A trembling Horreur in our ſouls we find. Davies. 


Me damp 4orrovr chill'd 
At ſuch bold words, vouch'd with a deed ſo bold, 
Deep Horrour ſeizes ev'ry human bicaſt; 
Their pride is humbled; and their ſear conteſt, 
2. Dreadful thoughts. | 
I have ſupt tull with Gorrowys ; 
Direneſs, tamiliar to my flaught'rous thoughts, : 
Cannot once ſtart me. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
3. Gloom ; drearineſs. | 
Her gloomy preſence ſaddens all the ſcene, 
Shades ev'ry flow'r, and darkens ev'ry green 
Deepens the murmur of the falling floods, 
And breathes a browner Lerreur on the woods, Pope. 
4. [In medicine] Such a ſhuddering, or quivering as 
precedes an ague- fit; a ſenſe of ſhuddering or ſhrink- 
ing. Quincy. 
All objects of the ſenſes, which are very offenſive, do caule the 
ſpirits to retire ; and, upon their flight, the parts are in ſome de- 
gree deititute, and lo there is induced in them a trepidation and 
herraur. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
HORSE. . /. hon, Saxon] | 
1. A neighing quadruped, uſed in war, and draught and 
carriage, | 
Yuncan's Horſes, the minions of the race, 
Turn'd wild in nature, broke their ſtalls. Shak. Macbeth. 
A borſe! a horſe! my kingdom tor a horſe ! Shake, R. III. 
We call a little e, ſuch a one as comes uot up to the ſize of 
that idea which we have in our minds to belong ordinarily to 


Milian. 
D den. 


horſes. ; Lockes 
2. A conſtellation, | 
"Thy face, bright centaur, Autumn's heats retain, 
The ſofter ſeaſon ſuiting to the man 
Whilſt Winter's ſhivering goat atflicts the 5e 
With troſt, and makes him an unealy courle, Creech, 


3. To take horſe; to ſet out to ride. | 
1 took %%% to the lake of Conſtance, which is formed by the 
entry of the Rhine, ; Adiiſon on Italy. 
4. It is uſed in the plural ſenſe, but with a ſingular ter- 
mination ; for horſes, horſemen, or cavalry, 
I did hear 


The galloping of H: who was't came by? Shakeſp, Mach. 
The armies were appointed, conſiſting of twenty-tive thouſand 
horſe and foot, for the repulting of the enemy at their landing. 


' Bacon's War with Spain. 
If they had known that all the king's horſe were quarteteu be- 
| hind them, their foot might very well have marched away with 


their Vt. Clarendens 
Th! Arcadian horfe 


With ill-ſucceis engage the Latin force. Dryden's Ain. 

5. Something on which any thing is ſupported : as, a 
herſe to dry linen on, 

6. A wooden machine which ſoldiers ride by way. of 
puniſhment, It 1s ſometimes called a timber-mare. 

7. Joined to another ſubſtantive, it ſigniſies ſomething 
large or coarſe : as, a horſeface, a face of which the 
features are large and indelicate. 

To Hokss, v. 4. from the noun. ] 

1. To mount upon a 5%; to furniſh with a horſe, 


He came out with all his clowns, bor/ed upon ſuch cart-jades, 
and ſo turniſhed, as 1 thought with mytelf, it that were thritt, 1 
witht none of my friends ever to thrive, Siadncy. 

Alter a great tight there came to the eamp of Gonfſalvo, the 

reat captain, a genileman pidudly borſed and armed : Diego de 

lendoza atked the great captain, Who's this? Who aulwered, it 

is St. Elmo, who never appears but after the ſtorm, 3. 40. 
2, To carry one on the back. 


3. To ride any thing. 


Srallsg 


ö 
i 
ö 
N 


has of In earneſtneſs to ſee him. 
4. To cover a mate. 


Hosp u. , [horſe and back.) Riding poſture ; the 


Iost Aan. . /, [horſe and /axgh ] A loud violent 


HOR 


al Ralls, bulks, windows ; i 
"Are fmother'd, leads are fill'd, and ridges Bord 


” Wirh variable complexions; all agreeing Shakeſpeare 


Tf you let him out to horſe more mates than your own, you muſt 
feed him well. Mortimer. 


ſtate of being on a horſe. 
I've ſeen the French, 


And they can well on horſeback, Shakeſpeare. 
1 ſaw them ſalute on borſeback, 
Beheld them when they lighted. Shakeſpeare, 


Alexander fought but one remarkable battle wherein there were 
any elephants, and that was with Porus, king of Indiaz in which 
notwithſtanding he was on horſeback, Brewn, 

When manniſh Mevia, that two-handed whore, 
Aſtride on b4rſeback hunts the Tuſcan boar, Dryd. Juv. 

If your ramble was on horſeback, 1 am glad of it, on account of 
your health, Sqvif! 70 Cay, 

HorsuBEA'N, 2. / [boſe and bean,] A ſmall bean 
r 


uſually given to horſes, | | 
Only unn (mall borſebean is propagated by the goed: Mortimer, 
Ho'nsrBLOCK, . /. [horſe and black. \ A block on which 


they climb to a horſe, i 
Hes rsa h 1. /. [ horſe and boat.] A boat uſed in fer- 
ry ing horſes. 8 
Nen vo'v. 1. J [horſe and boy.] A boy employed in 
dreſſing horſes ; a ſtableboy. Be. 
Some bor/eboys, being awake, diſcovered them by the fire in their 
maiches. Aue Hiſtory. 
Hoss T BREAKER, . / [horſe and oy One whoſe 
employment is to tame horſes to the ſaddle, 
Under Sagittarius are born chariot-racers, horſebreakers, and 
tamers of wild beaſts, Creech. 


HonsrcnusnumT z. / [horſe and cheſuut. Eſeulus,) A 


tree. 
It hath digitated or fingered leaves : the flowers, which conſiſt of 


five leaves, are of an anomalous figure, opening with two lips: there 
are male and ſe male upon the ſame ſpike : the female flowers are 
ſucceeded by nuts, which grow in green prickly hutks, Their 
whole year's ſhoot is commonly performed in three weeks time, alter 
which it does no more than increale in bulk, and become more firm; 
and all the latter part of the Summer is occupied in forming and 
rengthening the buds for the next year's ſhoots, Miller, 
The horſe cheſunt grows into a goodly ſtandard, Mortimer. 
Ho'nsrCOuURs4R / [horſe and courſer. Junius derives 
it from horſe and 6%, an old Scotch word, which fig- 
niſies to change; and it (ſhould therefore, he thinks, 
be writ hor/ſecoſer, Ihe word now uſed in Scotland is 
bor/econper, to denote N ſeller, or rather changer 
of horſes, It may well be derived from conr/e, as he 

- that ſells horſes may be ſuppoſed to cour/e or exerciſe 


them.] | | 
1. One that runs horſes, or keeps horſes for the race. 
2. A dealer in horſes, 
A fervant to a borſecenrſer was thrown off his horſe, Wiſeman, 
A Florentine bought a horfe for ſo many crowns, upon condition 
to pay half down: the borſ/ocourſer comes to him next mornihg tor 
the remainder. ; 6 4. Fftrange. 
Hos RAR. . /. A kind of fiſh, Ainſavorth, 
THoſratcucuMBbiR, . J [hore and cucumber.] A Pant, 
he borſecncumber is the large green cucumber, and the belt tor 
the table, green out of the garden, Aloriimer, 
Ho'xatDbunG, . J. | horfe and dung.] The excrements of 
horſes. | | 
Put it inte an ox's horn, and, covered cloſe, let it rot in hot horſe- 
ung. 1 | Peacham on Drawymg. 
Hownn'mnrt. . / [horſe and emmet,] Ant of a large 
kind, x 


Ho'nirvrtusH. , /. [horſe and e.] The fleſh of 


The Chineſe eat bor/effeſb at this day, and ſome gluttons have 
colt“ fleſh baked, Bacon, 


An old hungry Mon would fain have been dealing with a good piece 

of %% fleſh; ; the nag he thought would be too fleet tor him, 
1. Fjilrange. 
Ho'xas vt y. . / [horſe and.] A fly that ſtings horſes, 

und ſucks their blood, 
Ho'xs root. . / An herb. The ſame with coltsſoot. 
Ainſaworth, 
Ho'xarnatn. v. /. [horſe and hair.) The hair of horſes, 
His glittting helm, which terribly was grac'd 
With waving hir. 


Dryen, 
Lions. . / An heth. 


Ainheacurth. 


rude langh, 
A burfelangh, if you pleaſe, at honelly ; 
| A joke on Jekyl, | | Pope, 
Ho'kss1i.knCn. . /. [bore and dec. 
1. A great leech that bites horſes, 
"The Hesel hath two ng 29} crying Give, give, Pro, 
et us to France like Hor erent berg my boys, 
"The very blood to fuck, Shakeſpeare, 
2. | Froin lech; fignifying a phyſician, ] A farrier, 
Ainfrvorth, 
Ho'rvniivtyn, ./. [horſe and (itter.] A carriage hung 
upon * between two horſes, in which the perſon 
cartied lyes along, : 
He that before thought he might command the waves of the (ca, 
Wai now Calt on the ground, and carried in an Gor /eltrter, 
a Me. ix. . 
Klos MAN. . /, bis and wan. | 
1. One Killed in riding, | 
A (Kilful %, and a huntfinan bred, 
2. One that ſerves in wars on horſeback, 
Fnconnters between $4/emrn on the one fide and foot on the other, 
are ſeldam with extremity of danger 4 becavie ax Horſemen ran hardly 
break a battle on foot, tv men on toot cannot poſſibly chal 


Dryden. 


bY hor fewer, 
Hayward, 
In the early times of the Roman commonwealth, a bor/emrax te- 
coined yearly 1174 wile e, and a toot-toldier one Wie that is 
more than fix-pence a day to a h0+/emrire, and two-pence a day to a 
tots loldivr, er %, 
3. A rider; a man on Rorſeback. 

With defrending how's of bramiſtone fir'd, 

"The wild Barbarian in the ſtorm expir'd ; 
Wiapt in Jevwuring flames the Gor femran vagt ld, 
And Ipurr'd the el in equal Hames chgag d. 

Kinnear (hall hide 

"Thy taper ase, and cometinels of fide, Prive, 
Lost smut. „% [from ,.] The art of 
ain ; the art of managing a horſe, 
te vaulted with tuch cate into his teat, 
A+ it an angel ht down from the cloudy, 
"To tw aid wind a bery leg tus, 
Aud vieh the world with noble K wan fteps Sdato/deare, 

They resse themilelves in terms of hunting o ,p. 


Addiſon, 


„tes. 
Wis majetty, to (hew his e, Naighitered two 03 three of 
* tu ec. A. 


H O 8 
„ in h ip t excel; 
ken prob in omen ip rely 2 
HonszMAAT EN. 1. J. A kind of large bee.  Ain/nv, 
HolxsEMATCH. 2. J. A bird. Ainſworth, 


Ho'nstM BAT. 1. /. [horſe and meat.] Provender. 

Though green peas and beans be eaten ſooner, yet the dry ones 
that ate uſed for horſemeat are ripe laſt, _ acon. 
Ho'xsyMinT. 2. /. A large coarſe mint, 
Ho'rsemusCLF. . /. A large muſcle. | 

The great horſemuſcle, with the tine ſhell, that breedeth in ponds, 
do not only gape and thut as the oyſters do, but remove from one place 
to another Bacon. 


Ho'xs2ef.ay. 2. /. [horſe and play.] Coarſe, rough, 


rugged play. 2 
Ihe is to much given to hor/ep/ay in his raillery, and comes to 
battle like a dictator from the plough. Dryden. 


Hos ETON. 2. / [horſe and — A pond for horſes. 
Honsr RACE. . J. [horſe and race.] A match of horſes 
in running. 

In horſeraces men are curious that there be not the leaſt weight 
upon the one horſe more than upon the other, : Bacon. 

Trajan, in the fifth year of his tribuneſhip, entertained the Ae. 
with a horſerace, - | Addiſon. 
Hoss ERA bisM. v. J [horſe and radiſh.) A root acrid 
and biting : a ſpecies of ſcurvygraſs. | 

Horſeradiſh is increaſed by ſprouts Ipreading from the old roots 
left in the ground, that are cut or broken oft, Mortimer, 


Stomachicks are the creſle acrids, as horſeradiſh and ſcurvy-graſs, 
infuſed in wine. Flyer on the Humours, 


Hos EsUO E. . J. [horſe and ſpoe. 
1. A plate of iron nailed to the feet of horſes. 
1 was thrown into the Thames, and cool'd glowing 

ſurge, like a be. 

2. An herb. ; 

LloxsksT FAL ER. 1. /. [horſe and ſeal.) A thief who 

takes away horſes, Eidos 
He is not a pickpurſe, nor a hor/eftealer ; but for his verity in 


love, 1 do think him as concave as a covered goblet, or a worm. eaten 
nut, Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 


Ho'rseTAIL. 1. J. A plant. 
Ho'xsETON OU E. 2. / An herb. 
Ho'sseway. v. /. [horſe and nvay.] A broad way by 


which horſes may travel. | 
Know'ſt thou the way to Dover? 
— Both ſtile and gate, br/ervay and footpath. Shak, X. Lear. 


Horra'rion, 2. /. [hortatio, Latin. | The act of ex- 
horting ; a hortatory precept ; advice or encourage- 
ment to ſomething. | 
Ho'rxTaTtvVE., »./. from hortor, Latin.] Exhortation ; 
precept by which one incites or animates. . 
Generals commonly in their bortatives put men in mind of their 
wives and children. Bacon. 
Ho'xrarory. adj, [from hortor, Latin.] Encouraging ; 
animating ; adviſing to any thing ; uſed of precepts, 
not of perſons; a hortatory ſpeech, not a hortatory 
ſpeaker, 5 | 
HorTicu'i,TuURR. 2. J [hortus and cultura, Latin.) The 
art of cultivating gardens. 
Ho'sxTULAN, adj. | hortulanus, Latin,] Belonging to a 
arden, | 
This ſeventh edition of my hortulan kalendar is yours. Evelyn. 
HosA'NNA. 1. . d . An exclamation of praiſe to 
God, | 


hot in that 
Shakeſpeare, 


Through the vaſt of heav'n < 
It founded, and the faithful armies rung 
Hoſanna to the Higheſt. Milton, 
The public entrance which Chriſt made into Jeruſalem was cele- 
rated with the boſarmar and acclamations of the people Fides. 
HOSE, „. H plur. %%. [Popa, Saxon; %u, Welſh ; 
Mau, Erſe; Muuen, plur. chauſſe, French. ] 5 
1. Breeches. : | 
Guards on wanton Cupid's 4%. Shakeſpeare, 
Here's an Engliſh taylor come hither for ſtealing out of a French 
7. Shakeſpeare. 
"Theſe men were bound in their coats, % n, hats, and other 
garments, and calt into the midit of the burning fiery furnace, 
BOO Dan. iii. 21, 
He croſs examin'd both our 5%, 
And plunder'd all we had to loſe. Hudibras. 
2, Stockings ; covering for the legs. 
Ie being in love, could not ſee to garter his boſe ; and you, being 
in love, cannot lee to put on your 4%. Shakeſpeare. 
Will the thy linen waſh, or % n darn, 
And knit thee gloves ? : Gay's Paſtorals. 


Ho's18R. . / from 4 One who ſells ſtockings. 
As arrant a cock ney as any er in Cheapſide. Swift, 
HO'SPI TABLE. adj. [ho/pitabilis, Latin.] Giving en- 
tertainment to ſtrangers ; kind to ſtrangers, 
I'm 8 holt: 


With robbers“ hand my 4% table favour 
You ſhould not ruffle 4 hs, Shakeſpearc. 
Reccive the thip-wreek'd on your friendly ſhore ; 


With bo/pitub/e rites relieve the poor, Dryden. 


To'sptTABLY. adv. [from hoſprrable.] With kindneſs to 

ſtrangers. | 
Ye thus by/þp/tad/y live, 

X Ha rangers with good cheer receive. Privy, 

he tormer liveth as piouſly and ut, as the other. Swift, 

HIO'SPH1 Al. 1. |. viel, French; hoſpitals, Latin. ] 

1. A place built for the reception of the fick, or ſupport 

ot the poor, 

They who were fo careful to beſtow them in a college when they 
were young, would be ſo good as to provide tor them in tome 7/7747 
when they are old. Walton, 

1am about to build an 2% ta, which I will endow handſonely 
for twelve old hutbandmen, | Addiſon. 

2. A place for ſhelter or entertainment. Obſolete. 
They ſpy'4 a goodly caitle, plac'd 
Foreby a river in a plealant dale, 
Which chuſing tor that evening's be/p3tal, 
1 hey thither march'd. Fairy Queen, 
Hosrira'ltiry, . J [beſpitalite, French.] The practice 
ol entertaining ſtrangers, 

The Lacedemonians torbidding all acceſs of ftrangers into their 
coalts, are, in that retpect, deſetvedly blamed, as being enemies to 
that Kad which, tor common humanity's ſake, all the nations 
on the earth thould embrace, Heooter, 

My maſter is ot a churliſh difpoſition, 
Aud little recks to tind the way to heav'n 
Ry doing deeds of by/pitality, Shateſp. Ar you like it, 

How has this [ſpirit of faction broke all the laws of charity, neigh- 

dourhood, alliance, and ality, Swift. 
Host ratur. v. /, hoſmtallity, French ; hoſpitalarins, 

low Latin, from hoy tal.) One refiding in an hoſpital 

in order to receive the poor or ſtranger, Uſed per- 

haps peculiarly of the knights of Malta, 

| The tilt they reckon ſuch as were granted to the boſpirallers in 
| A eee. Avlige's Parergon, 
Te Ho'sr1TaTt. v. 4, [hoſpitor, Latin.] Lo refide un- 

det the toof of another. | 


4 


That always ehuſt ak 
moo! — 5 6 fe well.“ e this FI 
8 T. 4. . [Se, French; hoſpes, hoſpit. 1 1 
1. One who gives eme to — iin. 


Homer never entertained either gueſts ; 
till the mouth of hunger be n or beſt with long f 


th the 
em. 


altere — 1 the thadow of this tree Sig, 
or your fe _ Sbal 
2. The landlord of an inn. Mer Ku l, 


Time's like a faſhionable 5%, 
That ſlightly ſhakes his parting gueſt by th hand 
But with his arms out-ſtretch'd, as he would fy. | 
Graſps in the comer. Shakeſpeare's Troll and 

3. [From hy/tis, Latin.] An army; number den 

Or War. 

Let every ſoldier hew him down a bough, - 

And bear't before him; thereby ſhall we ſhadow 

The numbers of our boff, | Shateſpthre 
Then through the fiery pillar, and the 3 ' Mackey, 
God looking forth, will trouble all his beſt, . 0 
And craze your chariot wheels, * 
After theſe came arm'd, with ſpear and ſhield, Mike 
An hoſt fo great as cover'd all the field. 
4. Any great number. d 
Give to a gracious meſſage 
An 5% of tongues ; but let ill tidings tell 
Themſelves, when they be felt. 

5. * Latin; 5e, French.] 
the maſs in the Romiſh church; 
wafer, 

To Hos r. wv. 1. [from the noun, ] 

1, To take up entertainment; to live, à at 1 

Go, bear it to = centaur, where we bo * 
And ſtay there, Dromio, till I come to thee, 
2, To encounter in battle, | Yen 
Strange to us it ſeem'd 
At firſt, that angel ſhould with angel war, 
And in fierce hinge meet, ; 
New authors of diſſenſion ſpring from him, Mk, 

Two branches, that in Hing long contend 

For fov'reign ſway. | Pen 

3. To review a body of men; to muſter, Oy, © 

Lords have had the leading of their own followers to the | 
boſtings. Spenſer ot Ira 

Ho'srace. 1. J. N Hage, French.] One given in pled 
for ſecurity of performance of conditions. F 

Your Hagen I have, ſo have you mine; 

And we (hall talk before we fight. Hal, 

Do this meſſage honourably; n 

And if he ſtand on Hage for his ſafety, 

Bid him demand what 2 will pleaſe him beſt. x 

He that hath wife and children, bath given byfeges to tors, 
for they are impediments to great enterpriſes, either of ume g 
miſchief. i 1 1 
They who marry give ho/ftages to the publick, that they wi 
attempt the ruin or diſturb the peace of it, ho vl 
The Romans having ſeized a great number of byfager, hu 
them with their reſolution, Arbuthne on Gin 

Hos TEL. ne fe [hoftel, heſtelerie, French, ] An in. 

Hofs rELRV. | digt, 

Hos Ess. 1. . [oftefſe, French, from byf.] 

1. A female hoſt; a woman that gives entertainment. 

* Fair and noble %%, 

e are your gueſt to night. Shakeſpeare": Mackei 

r Ve were beaten out of door, ans 

And rail'd upon the 4ofeſs of the houle, Huld an, 

Be as kind an 4/fe/s as you have been to me, and you cine 
fail of another huſband. Du 

2. A woman that keeps a houſe of publick enter 
ment. | | 

Undiſtinguiſh'd civility is like a whore or a 50%. 


Tk 
Ho'sTess-8H1P. 2. /. [from hoſteſs.] The charter d 
an hoſteſs, 

1 » my oy pa 70 I ſhould take on me "8 

„The 4ofteſs-fbip o' th' day: you're welcome, fir, Shak), 

HOSTILE, dj. | hoſtilis, Latin.] Adverſe ; oppolit; 
ſuitable to an enemy. 

He has now at laſt 

- Giv®n hoſtile ſtrokes, and thatznot in the preſence 

Of dreaded juſtice, but on the miniſters | 

That do diſtribute it. Shaleſpuot, 

Fierce Juno's hate, 

Added to & ile force, ſhall urge thy fate. Dives 

, The 


8 
The belt 


HosTrLiTY. 1. J. [ Hffilitè, French, from ui] 
practices of an open enemy; open war; oppolitionin 
war, 

Neither by treaſon nor bility | 

To feek to put me down, aud reign thyſelf. algen 
Hoſtility being thus ſuſpended with France, preparation vas nat 
for war againſt Scotland. ; Hayek 
What peace can we return, 

But, to our pow'r, brflility and hate, 


Untam'd reluctance and revenge? Miw, 
We have ſhew'd ourſelves fair, nay, generous adverſaries; und 
have carried on even our b9{/ities with humanity. duni. 


Ho'sTi.xR. 0 [bofeller, from hotel.) One who bude 

care of horſes at an inn. g 

The cauſe why they are now to be permitted is want of 2 

inns tor lodging travellers on horſeback, and b9//ers to tend he 

horſes by the way, Spenſer an le 

HO'STRY. . / [corrupted from hoftelry. ] A placevice 
the horſes ot gueſts are kept. 

Swift rivers are with ſudden ice conſtrain'd, 

And ſtudded wheels are on its back ſuſtain'd; 


An % now for waggons, which betore 
Tall thips of burden on its boſom bore. 


HOT, adj. Hax, Saxon; hat, Scottiſh. ] 1 
1. Having the power to excite the ſenſe of heat; ® 
trary to cold; fiery, 
What is thy name? 
-—— Thou'lt be atraid to hear it. 
-—No, though thou call'ſt thyſelf a horrey name 
Than any is in hell. Shakg/peare 
The great 4. which the motion of the air in fle 
ſuch as are under the girdle of the world, produceth, do "x wn 
and therefore, in thoſe parts, noon is nothing to hot as abou! 2 
the torenoon, 
lot and cold were in one body fixt ; , Dvds 
And oft with hard, and light with heavy mist. tete 
Black ſubſtances do ſooneſt of all others become 6! wg” 
light, and burn; which effect may proceed partly from goin 
tude of refraQtions in a little room, and partly from caly wor 
ot ſo very (mall corpuſcles. : 


2. Luſtful; lewd, 


Dad brd 


1 Ml 


Ne "ch 


What Hotter hours, 
Unregiſter'd in vulgar tame, you have 9% 

| Luxurioully pick'd out, thou #8) 
Now the bot blooded gods aſliſt me! remember, Jer ate" 

_ tor 8 ; 
3. Violent; furious ; dangerous. ne of . 
That of Carthagena, en ha Spaniards had — , 
coming, was one ot the Horte ſervices, and molt dans Bat 
that hath been known, : tt fer 
He refolved to ftorm; but his ſoldiers declined wa r 
and plicd it with artillery, | 2 


H O v 


70 court the cry directs us, when we found 


Th! affault ſo hot; as if 'twere only there. Denham. 
Our army 
1s now in ho? engagement with the Moors. Dryden. 
dent; vehement; precipitate. Fa 
& A C * come, lord Mortimer, you are as ſiow, 2 
# — lord Percy is on fire to go. ; akeſpeare. 
As ure to youth hot raſhneſs doth diſpenſe, 
OG cold prudence age doth recompenſe. Denham. 


ut win patient, Got, revengeful z Æneas, patient, conli- 

— N of _ od. ny 
f in deſire. : ; 

$ kager ö 2 8 men, either perplexed in the neceſſary affairs 

ſt 1s 00 hot in the puriuit of pleaſures, ſhould not ſeriouſly examine 


of life, woe Locke. 
their tenets. uoth Ralph, a jointure, 
Ml cg him have ſo hot a mind t' her. 
5 lied likewiſe to the deſire, or ſenſe railing 
6, It is A or action excited; as, a hot purſuit, 
the deſir law, nor checks of conſcience will we hear, 
aa o ſcent of gain and full career. 
 acrid : as, hot as muſtard, 


A bed of earth made hot by the fer- 


Dryden. 


Eb. 7 /* Fs 
mentation 2 — 8 is this: there was taken horſedung, old 
The bed 1: this was laid upon a bank half a foot high, and 


and well _ About with planks, and upon the top was calt fifted 


ſupported _— - Bacon. 
a” — a0 as much as poſſible from rain. Evelyn. 
re 


lx 8 . 
OckLLs. . | 
15 which one covers his eyes, and gueſſes who ſtrikes 


inchi dy ſtriking. :  Arbuthnot and Pope, 
fading YI once I laid me down, 

And felt the weighty hand of many a clown, 

Buxoma gave a gentle tap, and I : 

' Quick roſe, and read ſott miſchief in her eye. Gay. 


Horuxx'brb. 


_— not make the ſame perſon zealous for a ſanding army 


nd publick liberty; nor a bot headed, crackbrained coxcomb forward 
5 \ ſcheme of moderation. Arbuthnot. 


Ho/rrous8, 1. fe [bot and Bonſe.] a 
1. A bagnio; a place to ſweat and cup in. 
i profeſſes a bothouſe, which is a = ill houſe too, 
Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſure, 
2. A brothel. 


Where lately harbour'd many a famous whore, 
A purgiag bill, now tix'd 1 the door, 
Tells you it is a Hothowſe 3 ſo it may, 
And {till be a whorehouſe : th'are ſynonyma, | 
HorLy. adv, [from bot. ] 
1. With heat; not coldly. 


2. Violently ; vehemently. WE : 
The ttag was in the end ſo hotly purſued, that he was driven to 
mike courage of deſpair. Sidney. 
do conteſt 
As hey and as nobly with thy love, 
As ever in ambitious ſtrength I did 
Contend againtt thy valour.  Shakeſp. Coriolanus, 
The enemy, now at hand, began Hotly to ſæirmiſh in divers places 


with the Chriſtians, Knolles's Hiftery. 

Though this controverſy be revived, and borly agitated, I doubt 

whether it be not a nominal diſpute, + | Boyle. 
3. Luſtfully. 


Voracious birds, that Yet y bill and breed, 
And largely drink, becaute on ſalt they feed. Dryden. 


Horwou'rnno, adj, { hot and noutb.] Headſtrong; un- 


g»vernable, 
| ſear my people's faith, 
That he bralt that bears againſt the curb, ; 
Hard to be broken. Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar, 


Mo'rysss, n, J. [from Vet.] Heat; violence; fury. 


Ho'rchror. n / [hach en oche, French; or 
Ho'rCarotcy, I Lache en pot, French, as Camden 


has it, as being boiled up in a pot; yet the former 
corruption is now 8 uſed. | A mingled haſh; 

a mixture; a confuſed mats. 
Such patching maketh Littleton's hotel pot of our tongue, and, in 
eſſect, brings the ſame rather to a Babellith confuſion than any one 
entire language Camden's Remains. 

| A mixture of many diſagreeing colours is ever unpleaſant to the 
ee, and a mixture or betchpotch of many taſtes is unpleaſant to the 
ale. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Nor limbs, nor bones, nor carcaſs would remain; 
But a maſh'd heap, a hotchpotch of the tlain« Dryd. Juv. 


Ilo'rsrux. v. . | hot and /pur. ] 


1. A man violent, paſſionate, precipitate, and heady, 
My nephew's treſpaſs may be well forgot; 

It hath the excuſe of youth and heat of blood, 
A harebrain'd borſpur govern'd by a ſpleen. Shakeſpeare. 
ars are begun by hairbrained diſſolute captains, paralitical tawn» 
% unquiee betſpurs, and reſtleſs innovators. Burton. 
. A Kind of pea of (| peedy growth, 

. 01 ſuch peas as a 


15 0 . 
vedieſt ot any in growth, Mortimer. 


Ilo ISPURRED, adj, [from hatſpur.] Vehement 3 raſh 5 
Hege 1 | 


ers, 


Wa Mars like a young Hippolytus, with an eſſeminate coun— 

N or Venus like that 0% p,, Harpalice in Virzil, this pro- 

1 . th trom a ſenſeleſs judgment, 
[ 4® rw 


| he preterite of heave, 


"4 8 
4 1. / Diminutive of hope, houſe, Saxon.] 
Ached open on the ſides, and covered overhead. 
likewiſe a he will ſerve tor a roome. 
Tuffer. 


1 o ſtacke on the peaſe, when harveſt thall come. 
„Jon make a Hotel, 


Peacham. 


Ra? thatched, over ſome quantity of ground, 
Panb the ground over, and it will breed * f os 

* our hay 1s mow'd, your corn it 1s reap'd, | 
dur darny will be tull, and your hewels heap'd. Dryden, 


' 1 Mean habitation; a cottage, 
3 clamber up the acclivities, dragging their kine with 
"wk my they ſeed them and milk them, and do all the dairv- 
in loch forry bovels and ſheds as they build to inhabit in during 


de ly 
0 Prong Ray on the Creation, 
COS Be [from the noun.] To ſhelter in an 


5 And wav't thou fain, poor father, 
pas thee with ſwine aud rogues forlorn, 
Ho t and muſty ttraw? Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


IN, | . 

tumek. 4 art. fal. [from heave. Raiſed; ſwelled; 
Tom Piper hath Boten and puff, 
| ed heeks ; 

1 be fv bover, make Cille to liel. _ 

1. To H. . , [howin, to hang over, Welſt.] 


Tuffer. 


r 


on | y 
ws 2 8 air over bead, without flying off one 


Hudibras. | 


2 chytindra is certainly not our botcockles ; for that was by | 


adj. [hot and head.] Vehement; violent; 


Ben Jon ſon. f 


are planted or ſown in gardens, the Y, is the 


Some fiery devil hovers in the ſky, 
And pours down miſchief. Shateſp. King Jobn. 
Ah, my poor princes! ah, my tender babes! 

If yet your gentle ſouls fly in the air, 

And be not tix'd in doom perpetual, 

Flover about me with your airy wings, | 8 

And hear your mother's lamentatior; Shakeſp. Rich. III. 

A hovering miſt came ſwimming o'er his fight, 

And ſeal'd his eyes in everlaſting night. Dryden, 
Great flights of birds are hovering about the bridge, and tettling 
upon it, | Addiſon. 

Till as the earthly part decays and falls, | 
The captive breaks her priſon's mould'ring walls 
Hovers a- while upon the ſad remains, a 
Which now the pile, or ſepulchre, contains, 
And thence with liberty unbounded flies, - 
Impatient to regain her native ſkies. | Prior. 
Some leſs retin'd, beneath the moon's pale light, 


2. To ſtand in ſuſpenſe or expectation. 
The landlord will no longer covenant with him; for that he daily 


looketh after change and alteration, and 42vererh in expectation of 
new worlis, . . Spenſer on lreland. 
3. Lo wander about one place. 

We fee ſo warlike a prince at the head of ſo great an army, Avers 
ing on the borders of our conſederates. Addijen. 

The truth and certainty is ſeen, and the mind fully poſſeſles itſelf 
of it; in the other, it only bewers about it. Locke, 

Hov cn. u. /. [Pox, Saxon. | 
1. The lower part of the thigh. | 

Blood ſhall be from the ſword unto the belly, and dung of men 

into the camel's boughs. | 2 1d. xiii. 30. 
2. [Hue, Fr.] An adz; an hoe. See Hos. 
Did they really believe thut a man, by Bong he and an axe, could 
cut a god out of a tree? | Stilling fleet. 
To Hoven. v. a. [from the noun. 
1. To hamſtring; to diſable by cutting the finews of 
the ham : . 
Thou ſhalt Hg their horſes. Jab. ii. 6. 
2. Jo cut up with an hough or hoe. | 
3. To hawk. This orthography is uncommon. See 
To Hawk. SS | 
Neither could we bowgh or ſpit from us; much leſs could we ſneeze 
or cough. | Grew, 
Ho'vLeT. 2. / The vulgar name for an owl. The 
Scots and northern counties ſill retain it. | 
Hour. . /. [holr, Saxon.] A ſmall wood, Ob- 
ſolete. 
Or as the wind, in B/ and ſhady greaves, | 
A murmur makes among the boughs and leaves. Fairfax. 
. HOUND. z. /. [hund, Saxon; hut. Scottiſh.] A dog 
uſed in the chaſe. | 
Hounds and greyhounds, mungrels, ſpaniels, curs, 
Are cleped all by the name of dogs. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
Ja on threw, but fail'd to wound 
The boar, and flew an undeſerving bound, 
And through the dog the dart was nail'd to ground, Dryden. 
The kind ſpaniel and the faithful bound, | 
Likeſt that fox in ſhape and ſpecies found, 
Purſues the noted path and covets home. Prior. 
To Hov nb. v. a. from the noun. ] 
1. To ſet on the chaſe. 

God is ſaid to harden the heart permiſſively, but not operatively 
nor effectively; as he who only lets looſe a greyhound out of the flip, 
is ſaid to hound him at the hare, Brumbull. 

2. Lo hunt; to purſue, 

If the wolves had been hornded by tygers, they ſhould have wor- 

ried them. ; L' Eftrange. 
Ho'unDFISH. 2. /. A kind of fiſh, Muftela Lewis. 
| | Ainſavorth, 

Hou NpsroN Gu. 2. J. [cyngloſum, Latin.] A plant. 


| | iller. 
Ho'unDTREE. 2. /. A kind of tree. Corms. Ainſeu. 
Hovy. . /. [upupa, Latin. | The puet, Ainſworth, 


HOUR. 2. /. [heure, French; hora, Latin. 
1. 'The twenty- fourth part of a natural day; the ſpace 
of ſixty minutes. 
Sce the minutes how they run: 
How many makes the Hot full compleat, 
How many +hovrs bring about the day, 
How many days will nich up the year, 


How many years a mortal man may live. Shakeſpeare. 
| 2. A particular time. | 
Vexation almoſt ſtops my breath, 
That ſunder'd friends greet in the hour of death. Shakeſp. 


When we can intreat an Sour to ſerve, 
We'll ſpend it in ſome words upon that buſineſs, 
It you would grant the time, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
"Fhe' conſcious wretch mult all his arts reveal, 
From the tirſt moment of his vital breath, 


To his laſt bor of unrepenting death, Dryden's An. 
3. The time as marked by the clock. 
The hour runs through the rougheſt day. Shakeſpeare. 


Jaller. 
They are as loud any hoxr of the morning, as our own countrymen 
at midnight, Addiſon. 
Ho'urcGr. ass. 17. J. [ hour and glaſs.) 
1. A glaſs filled with ſand, which, running through a 
narrow hole, marks the time. | | 
Next morning, known to be a morning better by the % 
than the day's clearneſs. Sidney. 
In ficknels, the time will ſeem longer without a clock or hourglaſs 
than with it ; for the mind doth value every moment. Bacon, 
Shake not his hyurglafs, when his haſty fand Ee 
Is ebbing to the lait, — Dryden's Spaniſh I'ryar. 
2. Space of time. A manner of ſpeaking rather affected 
than elegant. 


and overthrown great torces in the field. a Bacon. 
Ho'uni.y. adj. [from hour. ] Happening or done every 
hour; frequent; often repeated. 
Alcyone 
Computes how many nights he had been gone, 
Obterves the waining moon with hourly view, 
Numbers her age, and withes tor a new. Dryden. 
which they now leave with us. Sl.. 
Ho'vsLY. ad. [ from horr.] Brery hour; frequently. 
She delerves a loid, 
"That twenty ſuch rude boys might tend upon, 
Aud burly call her miſtreſs. 
Our eſtate may not endure 
Hazard fo near us, as doth Hourly grow 
Out of his lunaciss. 
They with ceaſeleſs cry _ 
Surround me, as chou ſaw'ft 3 4021 fy conceiv'd, 
vu u, with lorrow ivtit.ate 
ph We : Milton's Paradiſe I. 
Great was their ſtrife, which Pourly was renew'd, 
Till each wich mortal hate his rival view'd. Dryden. 


Ho'urrLatt. / (Hour and plate. | "The dial; the plate 


Shakeſpeare. 


Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


| are inſcribed, 


Hover, and catch the ſhooting ftars by night, Pope. f 


Our neiglibour let her floor to a genteel man, who kept good Ye. 


We, within the howrglaſe of two months, have won one town, | 


We muit live in horr/y expectation of having thoſe troops recalled, 


on which the hours, pointed by the hand of a clock, | 


% 


If eyes could not view the Hand, and the characters of the Bouye 
Plate, and thereby at a diſtance ſee what o'clock it was, their owner 
could not be much benefited by that acuteneſ. Locke. 

N 8 9 1. J. [huy, Saxon; buys, Dutch; huſe, Scot- 
| t1 N La : : | | k 

t, A place wherein a man lives; a place of human bode. 
| . Sparrows mult not build in his houſe caves. __ Shake/pear, 

: Houſes are built to live in, not to, look on 3; therefore let uſe be 
; preferred before uniformity, except where both may be had. Hacen. 


In a hoſe the doors are moveable, and the rooms ſquare ; yet the 
bouſe is neither moveable nor ſquare. . 


2. Any place of abode. 1 1 65 
The bees with ſmoke, the doves with noiſome _ be 
Are from their hives and bouſes driven away,  * Shakeſpeare. , 
3. Place in which religious or ſtudious perſons live in 
common ; monaſtery ; college. 2 
Theodoſius arrived at a religious houſe in the city, where nor 
Fu 0% Addiſon. 


Conſtantia reſided. | 
4. The manner of living; the table. 

He kept a miſerable Pa ] but che blame was laid wholly upon 
madam, a 1 7. 
5. Station of a planet in the heavens, aſtrologically con- 
ſidered. e Sh 

Pure ſpiritual ſubſtances we cannot converſe with, therefore have. 
need of means of communication, which ſome, make to be the 
celettial hoſes : thoſe who are for the celeſtial bouſes worſhip the 
planers, as the habitations of intellectual ſubſtances that animate 
them, Stilling fleet. 


wwe - 


E way — 4 ww 


6. Family of anceſtors ; deſcendants, and k indted; race. 


The red role and the white are on his ſace, 

The fatal colours of our ſtriving Boer. 

An ignominious ranſom and tree pardon 
| Are of two howfes; lawlul mercy ſure 
Is nothing kin to toul redemption. Shakeſpeare, 
hy delaying my latl, fine, ,,upen your grace's accethon to. the 
patrimonyies of your houſe, I may ſeem to have made a Heißer, 


— —— — 


8 U aleſpea re. | 
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: : Iden. 
A poet is not born in ev'ry race; 

| * Two of a houſe few ages can afford, 1 1 

One to perform, another to record. Dryden's Fables 


7. A body of the parliament; the lords or commons col- 
lectively conſidered. _ | _ Ke 

Nor were the crimes objected againſt him ſo clear, as to give con« 
vincing ſatisfaCtion to the major part of both houſes, Piech that 


ol the lords, ing Charles, 
To House. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To harbour; to admit to reſidence, 

5 Palladius wiſhed him to houſe all the Helots. Sidney, 


Upon the North-ſea a valley bouſeth a gentleman, who hath worn 
out his former name, Carew's ſurvey of Cornwall, 
Slander lives upon ſucceſſion, . 3 
For ever houſed where it gets poſſeſſion, Shakeſpeare. 
Mere cottagers are but houſed beggars. acon. 
Oh, can your counſcl his deſpair defer, 


Who now is bored in his ſepulchre? Sandyt. 

We find them boy/ing themſelves in dens. South. 
In expectation of ſuch times as theſe, | 

A chapel hous'd em, truly call'd of eaſe, Diyden. 


2. To ſhelter; to keep under a roof. 
As we horſe not country plants to ſave them, ſo we may horſe out 
own to forward them. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Houfe your choiceſt carnations, or rather ſet them under a pent- 
houſe, to preſerve them in extremity of weather, Evelyn. 
Wit in northern climates will not blow, 
Except, like orange trees, tis bous'd from ſnow, Dryden. 
To Hosp. v. u. | | 
1. To take ſhelter; to keep abode; to reſide, 
* Ne ſuffer it to horſe there half a day.  Hubbert's Tale, 
Graze where you will, you ſhall not houſe with me. Shak. 
Summers three times eight, ſave one, 
She had told; alas! too ſoon, 
Alter ſo thort time of breath, | 
"To houſe with darkneſs and with death, Milton. 
2. To have an aſtrological ſtation in the heavens. 
lu fear of this, obſerve the ſtarry ſigns, 


Where Saturn houſes, and where Hermes Joins. Dryden, 5 
I Ying in the lion's hateful ſign, 
Rought ſenates and deſerting troops are mine. Dryden, 


HovsrBREA/KER, . J. [houſe and breat.] Burglar; one 
who makes his way into houſes to ſteal. 
All boyjebreakers and ſharpers had thief written in their ſoreheads. 


: | | L' Eftranges 
HousrBrkrAkiNG, . / b 0 and break.) Burglary, 
When he hears of a rogue to 


e tried for robbing or houſebreaking, 
he will fend the whole paper to the government, Swifts 
Ho'vsz bug. . /. [houſe and dog. ] A maſtiff kept to 
guard the houſe. | 
A very good Lou. dog, but a dangerous cur to ſtrangers, had a bell 
about his neck. J. Eftrange. 
You ſec the goodneſs of the maſter even in the old houſtdeg. Ad, 
Ho'vseHoLD. A. /. [houſe and hole, ] 
1. A tamily ng together, 
TW o h,, both alike in dignity, 
In fair Verona, where we lay our ſcene, 
From ancient grudge break to new mutiny. Shakeſpeare. 
A little kingdom is a great Hjbold, and a great hoyſbuld a little 
kingdom. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
Of God obſerv'd 


The one juſt man alive, by his command, 
Shall build a wond'rous ark, as thou beheld'ſt, 
To ſave himſelf and hoyufhold from amidſt 
A world devote to univerſal ygreck. Milton, 
He has always taken to himſelf, amongſt the ſons of men a pecu- 
liar hoybeld ot his love, which at all times he has cheriſhed as a 
father, and governed as a matter : this is the proper Hof faith: 
in the irt ages of the world, *rwas ſometimes literally no more than 
a lingle b,, or ſome few families. Spratts 
* Great crimes muſt be with greater crimes repaid, 
And ſecond funerals on the former laid 
Let the whole boy/boid in one ruin fall, 
And may Diana's curle o'ertake us all, Dryden's Fables, 
Learning's little Loy/{o'd did embark, 
With her world's fruittul ſyſtem in her ſacred ark, 
In his own church he keeps a ſeat, 
Says grace betore and after meat z 
And calls, without alleCting airs, 
| His borſbeld twice a-day to prayers, 
2. Family lite; domeſtick management. 
An inventory, thus importing - 
"The ſeveral parcels of his plate, his treaſure, | 
Rich ſtutts, and ornaments of houfbeld. 8 Shaleſbcare. 
3. It is uſed in the manner of an adjective, to ſignify 
domeſtick; belonging to the family. 
Cornelius called two of his Vo ſervants. 
For nothing lovelier can be found 
In woman, than to ſtudy horhold good z 
And good works in her huſband to promote, Milton, 
It would be endicls to enumerate the oaths among the men, amung 
the women the neglect of bouſbld affairs, ut 


Su ft. 
Ho'us: HOLDER, . / | from hoyſehild.) Maſter 2 
tamily, | 

A certain hor ſhiddey planted a vineyard, Mat, xxi. 33. 

Hou'vust HOLDSTUFP, . /. [houſehold and ff.] Furni- 
ture of an houſe; utenſils convenient tor a family. 

In this war that he maketh, he ſtill flicth from his foe, and lurketh 

in the thick wonds, Waiting for advantages: his cloke is his bed, yea 


Sau ts 


Swift, 


As, x. 7. 


and his beuje vuldjppufſe Sperſer on Ireland. 
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HOW 
of the building was conſumned, with much cu 


L' Eflrange. 


A great 


5 . had her jeſt for her hou/bold/uf 
Houser IA. . / [houſe and keep. 
1, Houſeholder ; maſter of a family. 


To be ſaid an honeſt man and a good houſekeeper, goes as fairly as 
to ſay a graceſul wu and a great ſcholar. Shakeſpeare: 
15 1 may credit houſekeepers and ſubſtantial tradeſmen, all ſorts of 


proviſions and commodities are riſen exceſſively. 15 ocke, 
2, One who lives in pletity; one that exerciſes hoſpi- 


tality. 
The people are apter to applaud 


One who lives much at home, 
How do you both ? You are manifeſt I 


bouſcheepert than houſeraiſers. 


Motion. 


ſewing there ? eare's Corlolanns. 
4. A woman ſervant that has care of « N, and ſu- 
perintends the other maid ſervants, 
Merry folks, who want by chance 


A pair to make a country-dance, 
Call the old bouſekeeper, and get her, 


To fill a place for want of better. Swift, 

5. A houſedog. Not in uſe, 
Diſtingulſh the boxekreper, the hunter. e rh 
Ho'vsrxuarING, adj, [houſe and deep.] Domeſtick ; 


uſeſul to a family. 
His houſe for pleaſant proſpect, large ſcope, and other houſekeeping 
commodities, challengeth the pre-eminence, arew. 


Ho'usrxerrING, 1. /. Hoſpitality; liberal and plen- 


tiful table, 
hear your grace hath ſworn out houſekeeping, ger tage 
His table was one of the laſt that gave us an example of the old 
Bouſeheeping of an Engliſh nobleman: an abundance reigned, which 
ſhewed the maſter's hoſpitality, Prior, 


Ho'vart. n./. [Pup], Saxon, from hun/el, Gothick, a | 


ſacrifice, or ho/tia, dimin. hoftiola, Latin, ] The holy 
euchariſt, f 
To Ho'us U. w. a, [from the noun.] To give or re- 
ceive the euchariſt. Both the noun and verb are ob- 
ſolete. ö | 
Ho'vstLEEK. . Fe [ houſe and leek.) A plant. Miller, 
The acerbs ſupply their quantity. of cruder acids; as juices of 
apples, grapes; the Luna, and bouſeleet, Flyer, 
Tlo'usrt.ns8, adj, [from hoye,] Wanting abode; 
wanting habitation, R 
Poor ones 3 3 | 
How ſhall buuſe cads and unſed ſide: 
Vour loop's and wales raggedneſs, defend you? Shakeſp. 
This hungry, S0weleſt, ſuffering, dying Jeſus, ted many thov- 
fands with five loaves and two fiſhes, f W-H. 
Ho'vsuMaiD . . [houſe and maid.] A maid employed 
to keep the houſe clean, 


The bouſemald may put out the candle againſt the od > 


wift, 

Ho'uszroO0M. #. J. [houſe and room. ] Place in a houſe, 
Howuferrom, that coſts him nothing, he beſtows 

Yet (till we (cribble on, though (till we loſe. Dryden. 


Hovste NAU. . /. A kind of ſnail, 
H/ousrWARMING. . J. [houſe and —_— A feaſt or 
merry making upon going into a new houſe, 
Ho'usrwivs., 1. / [houſe and 76. This is now fre- 
quently written, hy/avife, or H. 
1. The miſtreſs of a family. 
You will think it unfit for a good borſerviſe to ſtir in or to buſt 
herſelf about her houlewifery. Spenſer on had, 
| have room enough, but the Kind and hearty bouſexvife is 
dead. Pope to Swift, 
2. A female economiſt, 


Fitting is a mantle for a bad man, and ſurely for a bad he., 


it ix no leſs convenient; for ſome of them, that be wandering women, 
it iv half a wardrobe, : Spenſer on Ireland. 

Let us fit and mock the good hoyſerrife, Fortune, from her 
wheel, that her gifts may henceforth be diſpoſed equally, Suk. 


Farmers in degree, 
He a good hutband, a good boxſervife (hes Dryden. 
Early houferiiver leave the bed, 
When living embers on the hearth are [pread, Dryden, 


The tairelt among the daughters of Britain ew themſelves good 

ateſwomen as well ax good bouſerwiver, Addiſon. 
3. One (killed in female buſineſs, 

He was bred vp under the tuition of a tender mother, till (he made 
him as good an N as herſelf: he could preferve apricocks, 
and make jellies. | Addiſon, 

Ho'usxwirnky. adj. | from houſenyſe, ] Skilled in the 
gels becoming a houſfew!te, 

Ho'usrwirnky, ade. [from 
weonomy of a careful woman, 

Ho'vsrwirnny, y 6 [ from e,. 

1, Nomeſtick or female buſineſs ; management be- 
coming the miſtreſs of a family. 

You will think It unfit for a good houſewife to fir in or to 
buſy herfelf about her %s. Spenſer on heland, 

He ordain'd a lady tor his priſe, h 
Generally praiſeful ; fair and young, aud sein' in horſe. 
wifericy, (i Hind, 

Little butter was exported abroad, and that dilviedited by the 
box/orlfory of the Lrith in making it up. Temple, 

2, Female economy, | 

Learn good works tor neceſlary uſes ; for St. Pau exprefles the 
obligation of Chiithan women to good Avforr/fery, and charitable 
provihon for their lamily and neighbourhood, Taylor, 

Nessa. « / (om 4. 
1. Quantity of inhabited building. 

London ie typplied with people to tacrceaſe its inhabitants, ac+ 
cording w the increaſe of bowing. | Grannt, 

2. | From hinjcany, beujer, or boner, French.] Cloth 
originally uſed to Keep off dirt, now added to ſaddles 
as ornamental, | 
ound, ad, [from de.! Provided for enter- 
tainment at hel entrance into a houſe; houfewarming, 
His own two hands the holy knot did knit, 
That none but death tor ever can divide g 
His own two hands, for tluch a turn mult fit, 
"Vhe bes te did Kindle and provide. Fairy Queen, 
Tov ss, %, rom &owfeary, of ee, French, ] Co— 
vering of cloth originally uſed to Keep,off dirt, now 
ated to ſaddles as ornamental; houſings, "This 
word, though uſed by Drydex, Ido not remember in 
any other place, 
Six lions” hides with thongs together laſt, 
His upper parts detended ty his want 
Aid where man ended, the continu'd velit, 
bv on hie bas Ks the boxy wi Mappen via beaſt, D. \4. 
HOW, , (pu, Saxon; , Dutch, | | 
1 To what degice. 

How long wilt then refule ta humble yet before me > Kod es, 

How much better is it ty get witdoin than gold? and to get un- 
deritanding, rather tv bs choten than River ? Prove bs, 

Hoo oft bt the cape of the wicked put out ) Aud bete oft cometh 
their defiruttion upon they ? 

O &«w love e, it i my meditations 2 

AX | 


houſexvife.] With the 


„ What are you | 


How many children's plaints and mother's cries! 
Fox many woeful widows left to bow 


To ſad diſgrace ! 5 Daniel“ Civil War. 
| Conſider into hoo many differing ſubſtances it may be analyſed by 
the fire. Boyle, 

2. In what Manner. 
Mark'd you _—_ 14 on 
How that the guilty kindred of the queen ; 
Lookd bale, when they did hear of Clarence“ death! Shak. 
Proſecute the means of thy deliverance 
By ranſom, or how elſe. | Milton's 2. 
We examine the why and the Bote of things. L' Eftrange. 


"Tis much in our power how to live, but not at all when or Ho 
to die. 159 L' Eftrange. 
It is pleaſant to ſee hot the ſmall territories of this little republick 

are cultivated to the beſt advantage; Addiſon on Italy. 
3. For what reaſon; from what cauſe, Aj 

How now, my love > Why is your check ſo pale? 
How chance the roſes thete do fade ſo faſt? Shakeſpeare. 

Hew is it thou haſt found It ſo quickly? Gen, xxvli. 10. 

By what means. 
Men would _ the _—_— of wo prong. : they could tell 
ey will have gay ſkins inſtead of gay clothes. 
ROY wY 1 Natural Hiſtory. 


4. 


5. In what ſtate. 
For how (hall I go up to my father? : 
 Whence am I forc'd, and whither am I born? 
How, and with what reproach (hall I return? Dryder's En. 
6. It is uſed in a ſenſe marking proportion or correſpon- 


dence. 
Behold, he put no truſt in his ſervants, how much leſs in them 
that dwell in houſes of clay, whoſe foundation is in the 70 ? 
00D, Iv. 19s 
A great diviſion fell among the nobility, ſo much the more dange- 
rous by how much the ſpirits were more active and high. Hayward. 
By how much they would diminiſh the preſent extent of the ſea, 
ſo much they would impair the fertility, and fountains and rivers of 
the earth. . 3 Bentley, 
7. It is much uſed in exclamation, 
How are the mighty fallen! Sam. 
How doth the city fit ſolitary as a widow! „ La. i. 1. 
8. In an affirmative ſenſe, not eaſily explained; that fo 
it is; that. 
Thick clouds put us in ſome hope of land, knowing how that 
part of the South-ſea was utterly unknown, and might have iſlands 
or continents, Bacon, 


Gen, xliv. 34- 


Howse'tr. } adv. [how be it.] Nevertheleſs ; not- 
Ho'wur., | withſtanding; yet; however, Not now 
in uſe, 


Siker thou ſpeak'ſt like a lewd lorrel, 

Ot heaven to decmon ſo, 
Howbe 1 am but rude and borrel, 

Vet nearer ways I know. Spenſer, 

Things ſo ordained are to be kept, horwbeit not neceſſarily, any 

longer than 'till there grow ſome urgent caule to ordain the 1 0 

coker. 

"There is a knowledge which God hath always revealed unto them 

in the works of nature: this they honour and ettcem highly as pro- 

found wiſdom, bowbeit this wiſdom ſaveth them not. Hooker. 

"here was no army tranſmitted out of England, howbeir the En- 

gliſh colonies in Ireland did win ground upon the Iriſh Davies. 


ſtate is your health? A meſſage of civility. 
I now write no letters but of plain buſineſs, or plain bowd'ye's, 
to thoſe ſew I am forced to correſpond with. ope. 
How r'v xr, adv. [how and ever.] 


1, In whatſoever manner; in whatſoever degree. 


This ring he holds 
In molt rich choice ; yet in his idle fire, 
To buy his will, it would not ſeem too dear, 
Howe'r repented of. 
'0 trace the ways 
Of higheſt agents, deem'd borwerey wiſe, 
2. At all events; happen what will; at leaft 
Our chief end is to be treed from all, if it may be, bowewer from 
the greatclt evils j and to enjoy, it it may be, all good, 4orverer the 
chieteſt * . Tillotſon, 
3 Neverthelcſs; notwithſtanding ; yet. 
In your excuſe your love does little lay ; 
You might howe'er have took a fairer Way. Dryden. 
Its views are bounded on all ſides by ſeveral ranges of mountains, 
which are however at ſo great a diſtance, that they leave a wonderlul 
1 of beautiful proſpects. Addiſon on Italy. 
1 do not build my reaſoning wholly on the caſe ot perſecution, 
bowerer I do not exclude it. Atterbury, 
Few turn their thoughts to examine how thoſe diſeaſes in a ſtate are 
bred, that haſten its end; which would, 4owewer, be a ver 
uſeful enquiry. Seoifh, 
4. To ſome of theſe meanings this word may be com- 
monly reduced, but its power is ſometimes almoſt 
evaneſcent. 


To Howl. v. . e, Dutch; ulo, Latin. ] 
1. Jo cry as a wolf or dog. 
Methought a legion of foul fiends 
Environ'd me, and bowled in mine ears 
Such hideous cries, that with the very noiſe 
| trembling wak'd. Shakeſpeare's Richard Ill. 
If wolves had at thy gate borw/'d that tern time, 
Thou (hould'ſt have ſaid, Go, porter, turn the key. Shakeſp. 
He found him in a deſert land, and in the waſte boxing wilder- 
nels. Deuter. xxxii. 10. 


Shakeſpeare. 
Milton. 


As when a ſort of wolves infeſt the night, 


With their wild bow#lngs at fair Cynthia's light. Walter. 
Harl as his native rocks, cold as his (word, 

Fierce as the wolves that e- around his birth 

He hates the tyrant, and the ſuppliant ſcorns. Smith, 


2. To utter cries in diſtreſs, 
Therefore will I boxw/, and cry out for all Moab, Fer. xlviii, 
The damned uſe that word in hell, 
Howlings attend it. Shakeſp. Romeo and Julict. 
Each new morn 
New widows het, new orphans cry, new ſorrows 
Strike Heaven on the face, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
have words 
That would be boww/'4 out in the deſart air, 
Where hearing ſhould not catch them. Shateſp. Macbeth, 
The noiſe grows louder till: 
Rattling of armour, trumpets, drums and atabelles ; 
Aud ſometimes peals of thouts that tend the heav'ns, 
Like victory 2 then groans again, aud bow!/inge 
85 L.ike thole of vanquich'd men, Dryden's Spaniſh F yar. 
$. To ſpeak with a belluine cry or tone, 
Peace, monſter, peace! Go tell thy horrid tale 
To lavages, and bete it out in defarts ! 
t; It is uſed poetically of many noiſes 
o. v. J. | from the verb.] 


1. The cry of a wolf or dog. 


Phillis. 
loud and horrid, 


Murther, 

Alarm'd by his ſentinel the wolf, 
Whote boy's his watch, Shateſpeare's Macbeth, 
Theſe aud the like rumours are no more than the lalt J d, of 4 
dillected alive. Swift 
2. be cry of a human being in horrour, 

She raves, the runs with a diſtraQted pace. 

And fills with horrid heres the public place. Dryden's Ex. 


Howsor'vsr. adn, | how and /oover, ] 


1. In what manner ſoever. See Howsver, 


Howd'y x, [Contracted from how do ye.] In what 


Beruſis, Who, after Moſes was one of th : 
ever he hath been ſince corrupted, doth in he my neo e. 
4 


Rat of all. oe, 
2. Although. | eb Hen 
The man doth fear God, bow; 


over it ſeems not in hi 
To Hox. v. a. [from Þ x, Saxon. im. S, 
ham: ſtring. 1 1 To biough; 1 


Thou art a coward, 
ns _— honeſty behind, reſtraining 
rom courſe required, p Shak a 
Lodronius, perceiving the old ſoldier's — a % Tal, 
with his ſword 5oxed his horſe, ſaying aloud, This bel, a 
ſoldiers, ſhall you have me both your general ayd f allo? Valiant 
fighting on foot as one of yourſelves, on daldie, 
Hov. . J. [hoz, old French.] A large boy Ts 
times with one deck, | en 
He ſent to Germany; ſtrange aid to rear: 

From whence eftſoons arrived here three hoys 
Of Saxons, whom he for his ſafety employs, Fat 
Wa 1 a barge and bey, Which are between a bay N 
mip, 18 hard. | E Wat > 
Hu'sBuB, 2. /. [I know not the etymology, unt 


and in the 5G Alb of the firſt. day there appeared nobog* yp "mt 
reckoning, but the actors were really of the dregs of the — 
| An univerfal bubbud wild Clare 
Of ſtunning ſounds, and voices all confus'd, 
Bows trough _ hollow dark, aſſaults his ear 
ith loudeſt vehemence. Milton 
Why wolves raiſe a 4ubbub at her, 85 Paredie Lf, 


And dogs howl when ſhe ſhines in water. Hud 
Hvu'cxABACK. 1. /. A kind of linen on which the 
e are raiſed. 1 

U'CKLEBACKED, aff. ([hicker, German | 
back. ] Crooked in the ſhoulders, aba wy 


Hu'cxLEeBONE. 2. /. [from hucken, Dutch, tc 
1 hipbone. : del, Germs Rt om, 
U'CKSTER, "Yi German, a pedlir: 
Hu'cxsTERER, I fer, a ſhe-pedlar,] Pei; a 


1. One who ſells goods by retail, or in ſmall quan, 


a 3 
here cannot be a more ignominious 


trade than the bene 
huckfters to ſuch vile merchandiſe. ernment of thy 3 
God deliver the world from ſuch guides, or rather ſuch burlf 


of ſouls, the very ſhame of religion. 
Should thy ſhoe wrench afide, down, down youſall 
And overturn the ſcolding buck/ter's ſtall, 
The ſcolding 4r:c&/ter ſhall not o'er thee moan, 
But pence expect for nuts and pears o'erthrown, 0 
There ſhould be a confederacy of all ſervants, to drive 94 
China Huclſters from the doors. x 


Swi, 
. Thoſe buckferefs or money-jobbers wlll be found 00 f 
this braſs-money is made current. Sf 


2. A trickiſh mean fellow. 
Now the ape wanted his Suckfler man. Hiller; , 
To Hu'cxsTER, wv, #. [from the noun.] To del in 
petty bargains. 
They mult pay a ſhilling, for changing their piece into fiber, b 
ſome n fellow who follows that trade. : Shi 
To Hu'pbLE. v. a. re, from Good.] 
I, 12 dreſs up cloſe ſo as not to be diſcoyeredʒ tomobs 
e. f 
2, To put on careleſsly in a hurry. 
At twelve ſhe roſe with much ado; as 


Her cloaths were hdd on by two. 
Now all in haſte they hu ie on 
Their hoods, their cloaks, and get them gone, Sui. 


3. To cover up in haſte. 
4. To perform in a hurry. 
I have given much application to this poem: this is not a ply 


huddled up in haſte. Dla. 
' When continu'd rain 
The lab'ring huſband in his houſe reſtrain, 
Let him forecaſt his work with timely care, 
Which elſe is died when the ſkies are fairs Dydn, 


5. To throw together in confuſion, 
Our adverſary, -uddling ſeveral ſuppoſitions together, and tht | 
in doubtful and general terms, makes a medley and confuly 


To Hu'ppr.s, v. 2. To come in a crowd or hury, 
Glance an eye of pity on his loſſes, 
That have of late ſo huddled on his back, 
Enough to preſs a royal merchant down. _ 
Brown anſwered after his blunt and Hundi manner. 
Thyrſis, whoſe artful ſtrains have oft delay'd 
The 4ddling brook to hear his madiigal, 
And ſweeten'd every muſkroſe of the dale. Mau 
Their eyes are more Imperſect than others; for they will 8 
againſt things, and, &xdd/ing forwards, fall from high places. 
Brown's Valgar Eno 
Ivo pg. 2. ½ [from the verb.] Crowd; tunult 


confuſion; with obſcurity, 


That the Ariſtotelian philoſophy is a Budde of words anvn 
inſignificant, has been the cenſure of the wiſeſt. g 
Your carrying buſineſs in a bydd/e, en 

Has forc'd our rulers to new model. fab. 


Nature doth nothing in a huddle. : L 
The underſtanding ſecs nothing diflinQly in things ne 
in a huddle, | 3 
Several merry anſwers were made to my queſtion, whic by 
tertained us till bed-time, and tilled my mind with 4 4410 
ideas. a 
Ilus. . / hie pe, Saxon. ] 
1. Colour; die. \ 
For never in that land 
Face of fair lady the before did view, Spore 
Or that dread lyon's look her caſt e bag but, 
To add another e unto the rainbow, in 
Is waſteful and ridiculous exceſs. Shateſps Ko 
Flow'rs of all bue, and without thorn the role, 
8 To whom the angel, with a ſmile that glow 1 
leſtial roſ' , 
Frm ee Miltn's P: 
1 Your's is much of the camelion Vc, | 
o change the die with diſtant view. : U 
2. [Hite French.] A clamour; a legal purſuſt; 


alarm given to the country. It is commonly J 


with cry. 60 
Hwe and cy, villain, go! Aſſiſt me, knight I am unde 
run, be and cry! villain, I am undone» lee that 

Immediately comes a be and cry after a gang of thies 1 Kfrunth 
taken a purſe upon the road, : : 

If you ſhould hiſs, he ſwears he'll hiſs as high; | 

And, like a culprit, join the % and cry. 

The he and cry went after Jack, to ap 5551 77 e 
allve, wherever he could be found. Arbut whole 

IIK. . / [huer, French, to cry] One 


neſs is to call out to others. ; qe by a ble 

They lie hovering upon the coaſt, and are or e dice 

or ber, who ſtandeth on the clift-fide, and ee, 

eth the courſe of the pilchard. ed: be is he 
HUFF. . / [from hove, or hover, ſwelled! 


up by diftempers, So in ſome provinces we 


H U 


hen it begins to heave or ferment : 
herefore, why be ferment. To be in a buff is 
en 8 be in a ferment, as we now ſpeak. ] 
t 


e 
adden anger or Arrogance. 
Je vel or Ralpho, honour's but a word 


buffs up, 


bread 


u pagan; 4a 
To ſwear by; wy . has 

it | ra , ; . . 

In others ory juste * proof | Hudibras. 
T Jin frown kept multitudes in aWey | EOF 
Before the blutter of ogy buf . 

in a ſtor . * ; oth 

E 1. © apprehenſion of a change to keep a A — 

buff of our greatren. the bout hi | 
e about his extraction. 

. Samet was wonder fully upon the buf LF range 
about to enſnare or circumvent another in a paſſion, 

No an ent e ſecret blows in a preſent buff * South, 
nl notch ſwelled with a falſe opinion of his own 

3. a © \ 
woe, | ſhall try before a civil magi- 
8 lonel buff-capy we try before a 8 
5 ee — ; Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 
te thatlo e brained buffs make Atheiſm and comtempt of reli- 
* 


ton the ſole badge and character of wit. 


South. 
from the noun. 


To Hufr. v Qs F 
+ to puts | 
4, 70 — wild birds the diaphragm may eaſily be hyffed up 
air, and blown iu at the in Grew. 
\ To heor; to treat with inſolence and arrogance, or 
) , | 
brutality» 


miſſioner at Magdalen college ſaid to Dr. Hough) 
Mage a preſume to buff us, Eac ard, 
1 Huey. ».n To bluſter; to ſtorm; to bounce, to 


th indignation or pride. | 
ſyell with ining, ben ag, cringing coward, 


ugs : 
. of peace, was rais'd above him. Otway. 
A thief and juſtice, fool and knave, 
A buffing officer and ſlave. Hudibras, 
2 to cowards, fawning to the brave, 
To Kues a fool, to cred'lous fools a knave. Roſcommon. 
This ſenſcleſs arrogant conceit of theirs made them Fat the 
oa of repentancey as a thing below them. South, 
dodri Now what's his end? O charming zlory ſay! 
What, a fifth act to crown his buffing play ? Dryden, 


What a ſmall pittance of reaſon and truth is mixed with thoſe 
by ** inions they are ſwelled with. Locke. 
Make eg received John's meſſage, the * and ſtormed like 
he el. a Arkutheet's lijflory of Jobn Bull. 
Hora. 1. , [from huff.] A bluſterer; a bully, 
Nor have I hazarded my art | 
To be expos'd i th! end to ſuffer, $6257 
| By ſuch a braggadocio buffer. Hudibrat, 
Yv'reisn, adj, [from buff.) Arrogant; inſolent; 
heRoring. a 
Hurkink v. adv. [from i.] With arrogant pe- 
tulance; with ry bluſter. ER: 
Hu'eerS4x853. 1. /. Petulance; arrogance; noiſy bluſter, 
4% Hoc v. a. I heqian, Saxon, to hedge, to incloſe, ] 
1, To preſs, cloſe in an embrace. 
He bewept-my fortune, 


4 hure'd me in his am. Shakeſpeare. 
What . not he do now to 5g the creature that had given 
hin lo almirable a ſerenade ! 1D Eſtrange. 


| Evo in that urn their brother they confeſs, 
And bug it in their arms, and to their boſom preſs. Dryden. 
King Xerxes was enamoured upon an oak, which he would 52 

and kils, 1 Harvey on Conſumptions, 
2, To fondle; to treat with tenderneſs. 
1, under fair pretence of friendly ends, 
And well-plac'd words of glozing courteſy, 

Baited with reaſons not unplauſible, 


Win me into the eaſy h man, + 8 
nd bug him into ſnares. | 3 Milton. 
We bug detormities, if ay bear our names. Glanvillc, 
Admire yourſelf, 
And, without rival, Hg your darling book, . Roſcommon. 


Though they know that the flatterer knows the falſchood of his 
own flattericy, yet they love the impoſtor, and with both arms 4 
the abuſe, South, 

Mark with what joy he Hr the dear diſcovery ! Rowe. 
3, To hold faſt, 


Age makes us moſt fodly 5g and retain the good things of life, 


| when we have the leaſt proſpect ot enjoying them, Atterb, 
4. To gripe in wreſtling, 
Hog. 5. / [from the noun] 
1. Cloſe embrace. „ 
Why theſe cloſe bugs  T owe my ſhame to him, 


e in wreſtling, called a Corniſb hug, 


Cay. 
, high, Dute ] TY 


HUGE, of. [on 
1. Vaſt; immenſe, 


; 2 ; ! « ' 

Let the eſtate of the people of God, when they were in the houſe 
adage, aud their manner of ſerving God in a ſtrange land, be 
compared with that which Canaan and Jeruſalem did afford; and who 
ſeeth not what lage difference there was between them? —Hooker. 
This ſpace of earth is ſo huge, as that it equalleth in greatneſs not 

only Afi, Europe, and Africa, but America, bets 

2. Very great, 8 

The mountain B4ge. 


ws Part, Huge of bulk! 

ploving unveildy, enormous in their gaitj 
Tempett t e ocean; there leviathan 

Hage ol living creatures, in the deep 
Streich'd like a promontory; ſleeps or ſwims, 
And ſeems a moving land. 


3. Great even to deformity or terribleneſs. 

The patch is kind enough, but a lage feeder. 

. hrough foreſts Huge, and long unravell'd heaths; 

* ith deſolation brown he wanders waſte. 
VCELY, adv, from huge. ] 

i. Immenſley ; enormouſly. 

7 * ho cries out on pride, 
hatean therein tax any private party? 

0 th it not flow as hugely as the ſea ? 

1 ratly ; very much. 

1 am hugely bent to believe, 
Now! aflairs, it is for our good, 


GENESS, v. (. [from huge. ] 


l. Enormous bulk ; greatneſs, 
ot in uſe, 


»Cunoſt extent. 

Walle exceeds in goodneſs the bugereſt of your unworthy 

won 3 Shakeſpeare. 
VOGER, . /. [corrupted perhaps from huger 

3 '.|or hug in the dark, Morcker in Daniſh is * 


Nie oh _ on r murky, Itis written by Sir 7 homas Moore 
ry a Uiker, in Chaucer, is feewnfþ, 

a * ad may be only a ludicrous reduplication. 
gli one e in German @ corner, and moky is in 
deer 49% I know not how to determine. Se- 
ey bye. place. 

ow hold in 4 i : 
And all the . A 8 


Milton, 


Shakeſp. 
Thompſon, 


Shakeſpeare. 


that whenever you concern yourſelves 
Swift, 


5 tl _ but find them out, Es ” 
a © er ih in bvggermugecr lurk 
I'l make them rue their 1 f Iidibras. 


1 
1. 


eroſsgrained, | 


av 


There's a diſtinQion betwixt what's done openly and bare-faced, 


concealement. N | L' Eftrange. 
wed om adj, [See HUGE.] Vaſt; great; huge. Not 
in ve, | 1 1 . * 
This bug y rock one fingers forte apparently will move. 
| | | Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 
Hunz. »./. [huque, Fr.] A cloak. 
As we were thus in conference, there came one that ſeemed to be a 
meſſenger, in a rich hte. ; a 
Horx. . /. [hulcke, Dutch; þulc; Saxon. ] 
1. The body of a ſhip, r | 
There's a whole merchant's venture of Boutdeaux ſtuff in him: you 
have not ſeen a hult better ſtuffed in the hold. Shake/p. 


mariners of their fly- boats, to keep them from being diſcovered, came 
from the Veneti, 


I] he looty bulk 
13 $teer'd ſluggiſh on. | Thompſon. 
2. Any thing bulky and unweildy. This ſenſe is {till 
retained in Scotland: as, a Hut is a fellow. 
And Harry Monmouth's brawn, the 5k Sir John, 
Is priſoner to your ſon, Shakeſpeare. 


To Hulk, v. a. To exentrate: as, to hulk a hare, Ain. | 


HuuL, 2. /. [hulgan, Gothick, to cover.] 


ie huſk or integument of any thing; 
e 


1 the outer co- 
vering : as, the hull of a nut covers the ſhell, ¶ Hule, 
Scottiſh. ] 


2. Ihe body of a ſhip; the hulk. Hel! and hult are 

now confounded ; but hu ſeems originally to have 

not merely the body or hull, but a whole ſhip of burden, 
heavy and bulky. | 5 

Deep in their 52“/ lt our deadly bullets light, 3 

And through the yielding planks a paſſage find. - Dryden. 

So many arts hath the Divine Wiſdom put together, only tor the 

bull and tackle ot a thinking creature, "IF Grew, 

To HULL. v. 2. from the noun.] To float; to drive 


to and fro upon the water without ſails or rudder. 


carcaſe of a ſhip, or rather ſome few bones of the carcaſe, hulling 


there, part broken, part burned, and part drowned. Sidney, 
Will you hoiſt ſail, fir? here lies your way. | 

No, good ſwabber, I am to h/ here a little longer. Shakeſp. 

He look'd, and ſaw the ark Y on the flood. ilton. 


People walking down upon the ſhore, ſaw ſomewhat come -bulling 
toward them, _....., L' Eftrange. 
Hv'LLy, adj. [from hull.) Siliquoſe ; huſky, Ainſworth, 
Hvu'tuver. 1. /. Holl „ nk 

Save hutver and thorn, thereof flail for to make. 
To Hun. v. a. [| homelan; Dutch. } 
1, To make the noiſe of bees. 

The humming of bees is an unequal buzzing, - 

An airy nation flew, 

Thick as the humming bees that hunt the golden dew 


Tier. 
Baron, 


In Summer's heat, Dryden. 
So weary bees in little cells repoſe ; | 
But if night-robbers lift the well-ſtor'd hive, W 
An humming through their waren city grows. Dryden, 
2. To make an inarticulate and buzzing ſound. 
I think he'ell hear me; yet to bite his lip, 
And bum at good Cominiua, much unhearts me. 
Upon my honour, Sir, I heard a humming, 
And that a ſtrange one too, which did awake me. Shakeſpeare. 
The cloudy meſſenger turns me his back, 
And bume ; as who ſhould ſay, You rue. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To pauſe in ſpeaking, and ſupply the interval with an 
audible emiſſion of breath. 
Having pump'd up all his wit, 


And bumm'd upon it; thus he writ. Hudibras. 
I ſtillacquieſt, 5 
And never humm'd and haw'd ſedition, | 
Nor ſnuffled tieaſon. Hudibrat. 
The man lay bmming and hawing a good while; but in the end, 
he gave up himſel; to the phyſicians, L' Eftrange. 


4. To make a dull heavy noiſe, 


The muſical accents ol the Indians, to us, are but inarticulate um- 


mMings ; as are ours to their otherwiſe tuned organs, Glanville, 
Still Qumming on, their drowſy courſe they keep, 
; And laſh'd ſo long, like tops, are laſli'd aſleep. Pope. 
5. To ling low. | 
m halfa tune. . Pope. 


6. To applaud. Approbation was commonly expreſſed 
in public aſſemblies by a hum, about a century ago. 


' ] Hum. . / [from the verb.] 


of bees or inſects. 
To black Hecat's ſummon 


1. The noiſe 
The ſhard-born beetle, with his drowſy hums, 


Hath rung night's yawning peal. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Nor undelightful is the ceaſeleſs hum, 
To him who muſes through the woods at noon. Thomſon. 


2. A low confuſed noiſe, as of buſtling crowds at a diſ- 
tance. ; 3 : 
From cdmp to tamp, thro? the foul womb of night, 
The bum of either army ſtill reſounds. Shakeſpeare's Hen. V. 
Tower'd cities pleaſe us then, 
And the buly Yum of men. 
One theatre there is of vaſt reſort, 
Which whilom of requeſts was call'd the court; 
But now the greatexchange of news 'tis hight, 
And full of and buz ſrom noon 'tllnighy, 
3. Any low dull noiſe, 
Who ſit the neareſt, by the words o'ercome, 
glept faſt : the diſtant nodded to the bum. 
4. A pauſe with an inarticulate ſound. 
"Theſe ſhrugs, theſe bums and haws, | 
When you have ſaid ſhe's 2 come between, 
Ere you can ſay ſhe's honeſt, Sbaleſp. Winter's Tale, 
Your excuſes want ſome grains to make em current: hmm and ha 
will not do the buſineſs. Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 
5. In Hudibras it ſeems uſed for ham, 
And though his countrymen the Huns, 
Did ſtew their meat between their Gums, 
Aud the horſes backs, on which they ſtraddle, 


Milton, 


Dryden, 


= 


Pepe 


And ev'ry man cat up his ſaddle. Hudibras. 
6. An expreſſion of applauſe. 
ou hear a vum in the right place, SpeFator, 


Hum. interjeet, A ſound implying doubt and deli- 


beration. a ; 
Let not your eyes deſpiſe the heavieſt ſound 
That ever yet they heard, 
Hum . at it. Sha leſprare's Marbeth, 
See fir Robert—hum ! 


And never laugh for all my lite to come. 
HUMAN. adj. ¶ humanut, Lat. humain, Fr.] 
1. Having the qualities of a man. 
It will never be aſked whether he be agentleman born, but whether 
he be a human creature ? Swift, 
2. Belonging to man. 
The king is but a man as I am: 


Popr. 


$04 k . 


| to me ; all his ſenſes have but human conditions, 


and a thing that's done in huggermugger, under a ſeal of ſecrecy and | 


Bacon's New Atlantis. | 


Arbuthnot. 
They Argo's bulk will tax, 6 | 
And ſcrape her pitchy fides for wax, Swift. | 


| 4+ Philology; grammatical ſtudies, 


They ſaw a ſight full of piteous ſtrangeneſs; a ſhip, or rather the | 


HumMBLE, &,1 


the violet ſmells to him 8 it doth | 


#v 


For man to tell how buman life began 


. 
Is hard; for who himſelf beginning knew? . Milo; : 
Thee, ſerpent, ſubtil'ſt beaſt of all the field, 3 
I knew; but not with Human voice indu'd. , Milton 
Intuitive knowledge needs no probation, nor can have any, this be- 
ing the higheſt of all human certainty, © + te. 


HUMANE. adj. [humaine, Fr.] Kind; civil; bene- 
volent ; e e n 
Love of others, if it be not ſpent upon a few, doth naturally ſpread 
itſelf towards many, and maketh men become humane and charitable. 
2 ; Bacon. 
Envy. maliceꝶ coveteouſueſs and revenge are aboliſhed : a new race 
of virtues and graces, more divine, more moral, more humane, are 
planted in their ſtead, Spratt. 


 Huma'xeLY, adv. [from bumane.] Kindly ; with good 


The cuſtom of giving the colour of the ſea to the Þutks, ſails, and | 


nature, 


If they would yield us the ſuperfluity, while it were wholeſome, we 
might gels they relieved us {amanely.  _ Shakeſpeate, 
Hu'manisT. . fo [humaniſte, 7 A philolo ger; a 
grammarian ; a term uſed in the ſchools of Scotland. 
HUMANITY, i /. \humanite, Fr. humanitas, Lat.] 
1. The nature of man. EE 2 
Look to thyſelf : reach not beyond humanity. * Sidney. 
A raperſpirit never did ſteer humanity. — ' Shakeſpeare, 
The middle 6f humanity thou never kneweſt, but the extremity of 
both ends. | | Shakeſpeare. 
Io preſerve the Hebrew intire and uncorrupt, there hath been uſed 
the higheſt caution Sau) could invent. Brown, 
2. Humankind;; the collective body of mankind. 
If he can untie thoſe knots, he is able to teach all humanity, and 
will do well to oblige mankind by his information, lanville; 
3. Benevolen ; tenderneſs, _. 
All men ought to, maintain peace and the common offices of bu« 
manly and friendſhip in diverſity of opinions. Locker 
How few, like thee, enquire the wretched out, 
And court the offices of toft umu 
Like thee reſerve their raiment for the naked; 
Reach out their bread to feed the crying orphany 8 
Or mix their pitying tears with.chols that weep? Rowe, 
In Scotland, Hu- 
maniores literæ. 


Td HU'MANizz. v. 4. [humainiſer, Fr.] To ſoften; td 
make ſuſceptive of tenderneſs or benevolence, 
Here will I paint the characters of woe, 
And here my faithful tears in ſhow'rs ſhall flow, os 
To humanixze the flints whereon 1 tread. Motten. 
Mas it the buſineſs of magick to bumanixe our natures with com- 
paſſion, forgiveneſs, and all the inſtances of the molt extenſive charity? 


"2 . VR” ER \, Addiſon 
Hu'manxind, 2. /. [human and kind.] The race o 
man; mankind, | 
Bleſt with a taſte exact, yet unconfin'd 3 
„ Acknowledge both of books and humankind, Popes 
Hu'MANELY, adv; \from human.] . 
1. Aſter the notions of men; according to the power df 
men. . . ; £ yy 
Thus the preſent happy proſpect of our affairs, 4umanetz ſpeaking, 
2 ſeem to promiſe. - 2 | Atterbury. 
2. — 4 with good-nature. This is now written Hu- 
Mew; oo | 
1 learn'd, well bred; and though well bred, fincere 
Modceitly bold, and bumanely ſevere. | e. 
Hun IRD. »./. [from hum and bird.] The humming bird. 
All ages have conceived the, wren the leaſt of birds, yet our own 
plantations have (hewell one far leſs ; that is, the bumbird, a much 


exceeding a beetle. rowne 
(humble, Fr. humilis, Lat.] 
1. Not proud; modeſt ; not arrogant. 3 
And mighty proud to une weak does yield Spenſers 


Now we have ſhe wn our power; 
t us ſeem bumb ler after it is done, 


Than when it was ä- doing. Shakeſp. Coriolauut. 
Thy bumble ſervant vows obedlence, 
And faithful ſervice till the point of death. Shak. H. VI. 
We ſhould be as Humble in our imperfections and ſins, as Chriſt 
was in the fulneſs of the ſpirit, great wiſdom, and perfect life. 
17 Taylors Rule of living holy, 
You, if an humble huſband, may veſt, 
Provide and order all things for the beſt. Dryden. 
Ten thouſand trifles light as theſe, 
Nor can my rage nor anger move: N 
She ſhould be Humble who would pleaſe 3 a 
And ſhe muſt ſuffer, who can love. Prior. 


2. Low; not bigh ; not great. 
Th' example ofthe heav'nly lark, 
Thy fellow-poet, Cowley, mark 
Above the ſkies let thy proud muſick ſound, 


Thy humble neſt build on the ground. | Cowley, 
nied what ev'ry wretch obtains of fate, 
An bumble roof and an obſcure retreat. Yalden, 


Ah ] prince, hudſt thou but known the joys which dwell 


With humbler fortunes, thou wouldſt curſe thy royalty! Rowe, 
WE Far humbler titles ſuit my loſt conditions. Smith, 
To Hu'MBLR, v. a. 


[from the 1 | 
1. To make humble; to make ſubmiſſive; to make to 
bow down with humility. . 
Take this purſe; thou whom the heav'ns 1 ; 
Have humbled to all ſtrokes. hakeſp. King Lear. 
The executioner 
Falls, not the axe upon the umbled neck, | 
But flrit begs pardon. Shakefp. Ar you like its 
Humble yourſelves under the mighty hand of God; that he ma 
exalt you. 1 Pet. v. 6. 
Hezekiah humnbled himſelf for the pride of his heart. a Chron. 
Why do I 4umblethus myſeli, and ſuing 
For peace, reap nothing but repulſe and hate? Milton, 
Let the (inner put away the evil of his doings, and humble himielf 
by a ſpeedy and fincere repentance ; let him return to God, and then 


let him be aſſured that God will return to him. Rogers, 
2. 'To crtiſh to break; to ſubdue; to mortify. 
Vearly injoin'd, ſome ſay, to unde 
This annual bumdling certain 6 
To daſh their pride and joy, for man ſeduc'd. Milton. 
We are pleaſed, * ſome implicit kind of revenge, to ſet him taken 


down and humbled in his reputation, who had ſo far raiſed himſelf 


above us. paint Addiſon, 
The miſtreſs of the world, the ſeat of empire, 
The nurſe of heroes, the delight of gods, 
That humbled the proud tyrants of the earth. Adaif. Cato 
Men that make a kind of inſult upon ſociety, ought to be — 
as dilturbers of the public tranquillity. ders 
Fortune not much of Hun me can boaſt z 
Though double tax'd, how little have I loſt! Pope. 


3. To make to condeſcend. 


This would not be to condeſtend to their capacities; when he hunbiet 
himſelf to ſpeak to them, but to loſe is delign in ſpeakings Lockes 
4. To being down from an height, 
$ 


In procefs of time the higheſt mountains may be humbled into 
allies z and again, the lowelt vallies exalted into mountains. 


Hakewill on Providence, 

Huus t. . /. [humble and ber]! What may be 
the true etymology of this word I am in doubt; The 
humblcbee is known to have no ſting. The Scotch call 

a cow without horns an Jumble cow; ſo that the word 
ſeems to ſignify izermis, wanting the natural weapons. 
Dr. Beattie.) A buzzing wild bees 1 


HUM | 
HUM 
„ 


14. Preſent diſpoſition, 


The honeyb 
wo for night — 882 the bumblebees 
bones. puts us in m nd once — 1 thighs, 4800 Jo Aba 
Hu'unLInes, x. / , of the humblebees and er lt PR” of pride, 
Hu'MpLEBEL E J. An herb. „er dbehold = why for a great leſſon of b | 
bee. aler. 1. J. A fl | Ainſworth, ſhip, Wen * and paſſions of men t umiliation to bl 4 
Huan, » y that eats the bumble- country. and their own perſonal _— —— friend- It is th 
of pride 8 1. . [from hu Ainſæuo 5. Huut'tirv. z ; Ys as well as that of their By flaves N mw of kings to be | 
0 ble. H "Ty rtÞ. l . 7. humili, - | 't at take attend 
3 umility; ace . . ſrom pride Oy op. Swift. TER into the har humonrs raph 
They look true Bl | | en we make 3 modeſty ; not | es EE war 7 
a on d down to trium n eneſe | acknowledge our fi profeſſion of our * arrogance Their humo ght her nobler bu e. a 
fincs the ro with all ſubjected over pride! becauſe the r fins, or ſeek unto G aith, we ſtand; g But when th 4 are not to b mour fed, Sha I, 
g ty the umb. 8 geſture of e to God for f ; when we they are impos” © won we, 
N — rc reunto gave me ther — 45 * el 1 other 17 gory of r us bet tn the fall down; But one Wa net hls 1 * i 1 
an e myſelt ' not | . ö one, | ' 111 av nd . 
countenance, — - on 7 poſſible bumblen ſt MY alen her gong _ ha hey Pa alive, 1 5. Groteſque i — . — let fall Gra, 
ral he ſpok leneſi i b vole than the inf jot at odd l e ima as ' wi , | 
1 Cont ry, mint wi bend are, What th he oor ne? weben Kae joculariey; marine o. : 
MBLER, nd lethargickneſ 15 | '| aC at the nel ht of a ki umility. 8 ge. wy is more than w. rrimen 
or ſoars Hine or Junkie} One that humble han ce rg, a Bern, | Heb nk e e 8 
U'MBLEMO r otners at humbles | of the ſtyle al ilty of | wh nied himſelf nothi orbid di ſpoſiti thay 
(OUTHED ä . $ Th ined them m ; King Charl which gave hi nothing th poſitio 7 
meek, adj, [ humble Humilit ere are ſome th any friends ries, | gout fr im a body fi at he had a mi n. emple, 
and mouthe : H ity to ſerve their pri at ule « Clarendon equent and vi Y full of hum a mind 
You are U J.] Mild; umble upon th . Ir pride, and ſee f by The child violent, N ours, and to eat or di 
BLEPLAN ancy, ſpleen, and pri ur heart to begi eaſy matter to '» LY etulance; K g cured by Tem 
"The bnbiptn wk ct decies of ſenſitive plant, - gn g eee an a ere, . 8 1 Wl | 
en \t(elt ed, becauſ plant. Requir urrets fi 8 zur, or | 8 ours to be on, all | 
5 A De pee a ee, wt, 0 | 8, Tie „pace ara chr berg, NN . 
0 ates i . F 4 a e : X 
H of oa = 1. J Entrails of a * , . 4 my 5 5 N nether OE ee. ſhoot, p | 3 the denne 8 es to be enjoyed} * 
mility. Opole [from humble. | H ö She was why abr 8 IE 9. Caprice; 9 3 * * Mp 
Ye deer umbleneſs; hu- 2. Act of ſubmiſſion. but humility, la private, Avg predominant rac letter to r inne x 
BLY, adv 1 ace for nie intreat * II an endin avoi 'Y atis ed the 8 T; take both ious to och own humo 
1. Without pri [from humbl, . 9 U'MMER gavoided the preſe young king o Hu'mo $ thers bumou wrt; and 
k ride; e | Spenſer, » Mo 7. cnt orm. * and b th 3 UR. VU, d. ri; the i 
rh def ; with humility; modeſtly ; with . nag 4 (from wm} "That winch hu Davies, 7 ; I regity ; to Ten dy the noun.) 2 H 
: ly; with ti RAU. . adj nums; I had a ſui compli | 
To fend thei oy were used to bend , on damon adj. [from hu wour ] Ain 40D: to his er as maſter 8 
Ly rot oh money Achill This fort of fever i J Proceeding from the REO 1d curry with mater . 
Nee A Yak ever is comprehended un he | Obedience and ae e 9 Call Aae 
And there the Rhin uphrates Baan nel altars, Shake/| Hu'morrsr nded under continual Dea ny and ſubje&tion _ OY Yan 
Writ) him dow e ſubmits her Cwellin des P*| 1, One « #«þ [humorifto Itali Harvey en C al h»moral || our paſſions, luſts and va n were never enjoin? Sbal 
* preſeuts be ene who, . we Dryden, | Who wh conducts him K by humor; * N e You bu aides of thoſe who oh, by Ol ale ; 
n midſt of elerments tro de £ © gratines hi e hi , French, | | ou humour command ur 
ng e , Dn, | Say wi kj own humour,” e e r "by 
ne wail ; F witl , gone 1 f are d tie : "ts 
And 3 thy mercies patt | 0 reaſon 3 ect things; 1 greatly pleaſed | = ſullen and 1 0 ſomething which &s; 
2. Without hei I 8 f die Seer k things. ons ſeldom directed ul 2 „ 5 leſs of every thi Rrikees their f Phe 
ge; without elevation Adin, a One: n ed by th | ee comply with ing elle if they un 
. 2. One who has od urchaſe heaven. an he wa ts. | To aſter 1th, Wai not 
The wit ſinks 1 0 d conceits Ii. 1 and = That with den thou (halt be . : t Logich, 
imperc 1 ddiſon. Ti : inooth air writ the m 
eptibly into an Sumer ,. N ig an A 8 beſt 2 K 
Spectator. | Fountainbleau i muſicians to bu 
| fine variet EF, is ſituated am Dryden's P mour that in, 
| y ot ſavage proſpe&ts * rocks and reface to A 
: the king has 0. 0 ea H 
the genin 
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By a wile and ti 
nd timeous inquiſi 
ime9ous inquiſitlon the peccant h 
ant humours and * 
5 e place 
6 „and only made uſe of ſo much 
uch art as is 
128 tary to 


regulate nature. 


Dull; droniſh; ſtupid, 


Shall We, ( 
„ quoth the, it; , 
And fee lou erde e. Qilt u un, 
1 y numbers baſe! —— mori/l 
h was talking * averthrown? _ OY mut be diſcovered 
card his ftory out an old bumdrum f Hudib Hv' ale, in a kings is tr e \and purged; © 
T, HUMECT was called away by Arn and, before ' re, U MOROUS, ad; 1 cruclty. „or cut off: mercy, in ſu 
Te HU a e . Ae. peas 3 _—_ umour,] : weroys in fect 1 LUMP. #+ x [00 
17he Nie and Niger do French. To 3 eee ll en nt M n pete for perhaps from buy. Se Bus 
their ee exhalations, but ts y moilten and to moilten, of the (ati is cauſe; others us, that Marſ. | heſe defects formed by a croo mp, de Bun 1 
reth contem ö e Marſyas that thi riya was a the nex were mended rooked ba r. 
Fler rive invdations. and bumettate th porate the | is more bumoro yas, who contend 3 paſſage nd a lawyer | Hu' t generation, and ed by matche ck. H 
foil ts are divided into 1 the earth by 2. Caprici WT. ed with Apol es to the ſtor U MPBACK „and the bump fell $3 the eyes 
. uices, t Hoot pricious; oY pollo, which I thi Y : . . f. [h 8 vere openel | l 
| The medicamen „ to bumrate the by Were ſent whim l irregular; witho Addi eng think high hr l . and back, 0 Tattn, 
ts rde ut 1 1 ] C 
Wy egen. are of a cool use quali 's Voral Pore ; I am known to be any rule but the — high n 0 hief of the famil rooked bak; 
KCTATTION quality, and n «| impertect, | a humo - | nole. y was born wi - , 
„. ty, and not 1 „in favour rows patrici . H was born with 4 
medlate.| he at 7. [ hume&ation F Wiſeman 4 2 upon too trivial Ken the tirtt Ae, ſaid to be f. ; 755 MPRACKED, ad; H 5 . a bump back and very 
in ag of braſh, fab wetting ; * e from +bu- B Thou hh : ng, _ ty and Form _ LS , 8 1 V. A (4 PPM a crooked ba k Taiq, 
g1 | f to ning. ut :hampi W. en ) er-like, |? ; 4. | OH a back. 
ant body, 18 5 Wee, kr Tg a it — from ſwell OY 3 a — oo aver fight + Corlelanin 3 5 were wich 2 | | 
That which wmettation, 0 welt „ ** | you iends began to 4 its. 
midi is cone R hes; Shy entran wmorous as Wi K | o and cut o bunch | 
N. els} un by nat hr Won eg aer King Job. | Een eg e Sen, 1. ; 
1 R a lj bo l on, a1 earth a on ot hu- Tim: awake then: ng 0 day. $h . | : a G Arlutha 
Roping toi og FAO 0 nay yo]. The Bene ge ee erman.] To cok ts 
ar . - 00 j 4 . 
king 6 crooked needle ET EL 15 t. hat doth make aig not tay: [Hun e in — bunch'd out thy beck, | 
UMIC | artet! 8 Wi 2 ; $ his cour; elay? | CK . F4 ; 
nel py ar hangs 1. 1 * e _—_ in 1. 08 as a do age, boundleſs i his mind Ben Yonſe a gens wu og adj, [hunch and back.] H | 
| ying on tl . i and cubo N arp. e that would learn Mumorous nd, on. | is perl, my | ack, 
Fatting : * the ground , Latin ] — mutt take hee earn to palſy a : as the wind hack per on detormed ; Ang! 5 
add b and cl ae af . . Ihe er e raf ced of a fancitul juſt ſentence on . Dry de ac led. to the higheſt d | 
HUMID. a r 3. Pleaſ. A ee temper ol mind perſons ani things egree, Aat-noſed, and bunch 
AID. %. [+ Fig ee „and Bumicubat! eaſant; jocul nd, and an bum NE SI err bday 15 on 
moi \ wa . | unide, French: ; B one, | hy & ular. 1 A ves Th that hunchback' fear Creon! Miu. 
; watery, ' humid  Brambalt, | Thy deren f atti's Lovic excreſc bback'd monlter i = 
ee wk ak 4 #s, Latin. ] Wet: 92 ail 1 pleaſing folly Logick. . I ſecond ape hee a man. r = _ arms, 
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| Ta. * Dryden. Firſt hunter then, purſu'd a gentle brace . A poet who had a great aus for traged | made every man an 
For hunger of Sm Hi noun. ] Coodlieſt of all the coreſt, hart and hind. Milton. woman too in his plays 22 mad: a0 was A — 
0 Hufno 8k v. 4. h A, Another's crimes th” 3 bunter bore, bduttering; heaven and earth were coming together at every word; 
0 T feel the pain of hunger. PR Glutting his father's eyes with guiltleſs gore. Dryden: . a mere hurricane from the beginning to the end. ' Dryden, 
* My more having, would be as 3 Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. This was the arms or device of our old Roman hunters ; a paſſage - The miniſters of ſtate, who gave us law, ; 
o make me Hunger 0 to the eye they roar, | ner lets us know the pagan Hunters had 7 for their 1 with ſelected friends withdraw; 
igely they gape, a | || patron. iſon on Italy. ere, in deat murmurs, folemnly are wiſe, 
ho itch hanger for the foo yep ie lug · Bold Nimrod fin the favage chace beyan, Whiſp'ring like winds, ere burricaxes rie. Dryden. 
deſire with great eagerneis; = 8· | A mighty Hunter, and his game was man. Pepe. So, where our wide Numidian waſtes extend, 4.) 
2. To Poſt thou ſo hunger __ ny 1 3 2. A dog that r* game or beaſts of prey. 9 — 1 N 2 1 
hou wilt needs in f | dogs, the valu'd file | Yneel through the air, in circling eddies play 
1 — yo hour be ripe? GR 8 Dittinguiſhes the ſwiſt, the flow, the ſubtle, | . Tear up the ſands, and ſweep whole plains away. Ada ſen. 
ou ſeekſt the greatneſs that w to Henry 1V. . i. The houſckeeper, the hunter. Shakeſp. Macbeth. HURRIER. . h [from hurry. ] ne that hurries; a 
Th : Shakeſpeare's Henry 2 ' / . ; 
Stay but a little. 50 Hu'NTINGHORN. 1. J. [hunting and bor ] Abugle; a] diſturben | 
ad fi 4 famine feax 00 harm, . horn uſed to cheer the hounds. 7 K „Mars, that horrid barrier of men. 8 Chapman, 
And from! ; thoughts that ; . Whilſt a boy, Jack ran from ſchool 0 HURRY. v. . ian, to plunder, Saxon: Hurt 
N ry 82 Father's will, Milton. . Fond of his buntingborn and pole. Prior. was likewiſe, a Dares b the old Germans 1 
ö maske adj. [hunger and bit.) Pained or | Hu'yrress, 2 / [trom hunter.] A woman that fol. urging their horſes to ſpeed ; 5 ſeems the impera- 
„ RpITTEN- weakened with go I lows the chace. 8 | tive of the verb.] To haſten; to put into precipi- 
Ho Arengeh ſhall be burgerbitten 1 » XVille 12. And thou thrice crowned queen of night, ſurvey tation or confuſion ; to drive confuſedly. 
lis ſtreng 'Thytelf With thy chaſte eye, from thy pale ſphere above, Your nobles will not d 8 
Bred up in poverty and traits at > wh Mi Ss Thy buntreſs' 2 — my full life doth way. S/akeſp. . W. Here wnimage MG 8: 3 but are gone 
red d bungerbit. on. all I ca A a 
Loſt in a deſert here, an anorys in want Attlvelty fromthe old fohools of Greece And wild amazement &wrries up and down 
Ho!nouR LY» 24 [from hunge ] Hungry; To Ky y the arms of chaſtity? , 7 The little 8 ol 3 triends. Shakeſpeare. 
of nouriſhmen 7 His beard Hence had the buntreſs Dian her dread bow, : Of midnight march, and hurry'd meeting here? Milton. 
d ſeem's to aſk | Fair filver-ſhafted queen, for ever chaſte, Milton. Teens eee 15 1 
Grew thin and gere ang enn d es Shakeſpeare. Let old Arcadia boaſt her ample plain, | pe T yon * an outh, 
His ſops as he Was drinking. . Th' immortal burtreſs, and her virgin train; | a ag” er 
Hv'NGERLY adv. With keen appetite. Nor envy Windſor, s Pope 0 Such ge of 28 N the 3 ring _ 1 8 
une oy ts my longing, and I feed Wer e 1 . | * man has not time to ſubdue his paſſions, eſtabliſh his ſoul in 
preſents Diana with her quiver at her ſhoulder; but at ; ; ; . 
Ry irons on your ſight, 1 Shakeſpeare. the ſame time he deſcribes her as an Buntes. Broome, bodies pe 8 to the fertection of his nature, age ft - 
They are a but 8 res oh rg ; Hu'xnTsMAN. . /. N man.] Stay Welk faldin yſis of helles. en. 
They eat us bange, and, " Shakeſpeare. | 1. One who delights in the chace, That hurry you away. Rowe's Royal Convert, 
They belch us. 4; [ beer and flarued. ] Ovens Like as a Hungſman, after weary chace, If a council be called, 2 a battle fought, you are e in- 15 
UNGERSTARVED. N "mg f food | Secing the game eſcape from him away, formed, the reader is h&rriea out of himſelf by the poet's imagi= 
ith hunger; pinche by want ot 1000. | Sits down to reſt him, Spenſer's Sonnets, | nation. Pope's Preface to the Iliad. 
WP" All my followers to th? eager foe - Such game, whilſt yet the world was new, To Hu'xry, v. . To move on with precipitation. 
Turn back, and fly like ſhips before the wind, Shakeſpe The mighty Nimrod did purſue : Did you but know what joys your Way attend 
Or lambs purſu'd by Bungerfarved wolves, þ eu e What huntſman of our feeble race, You would not bwrry to your journey's end. 85 Dryden. 
Go, go, chear up thy e den men. akeſpeare. Or dogs, dare ſuch a monſter chace ? Waller. | HuRRY. . /. [from the verb.] Tumult: precipita- 
As to lome holy houſe = - ore HEN 2. The ſervant whoſe office it is to manage the chace. | tion; commotion 
= bang ee del before * Pon Dryden. ny 4 Nags = al rather to the Sun nn, that ny tro er: Among all the horrible Gzrrier in England, Ireland was then al- 
Want and deal Pi ; f | - than to the maſter, | range. | , | 
]  Pinched by want o 2 moſt quiet. Hayward. 
4 adj, [from hunger. 7 Hv ogg 1 "ak 5 . from hunt/man,] The qualifi- It might r. grad him in the preſent heat and Harty of his 
000, , ed cations ot a hunter. rage; but mult have diſpleaſed him infinitely in the ſedate re- 
Odours 10 erz degree noutiſh, and we fee men an ay e | At court your fellows every day * 5 1 Seuth. 
to ſmell hot bread. 2 ; Give the art of rhiming, huntſmanſ/bip, or play. Donne. ter the violence of the ry and commotion was over, the. 
Honea LY ad, from hungry ] With keen appetite. Hv'xp LE, 1. / [þyndel, 800800 ;, Pla; Water came to a ſtate ſomewhat more calm. Weodward, 
Thus much to the kind rugal gods we owe, 1. A texture of ſticks woven together: a crate Ambition raiſes a tumult in the ſoul, it inflames the mind, and 
Who pity'd ſuffering mortal long ago; a 7 led pril. 5 75 en ee puts it into a violent Sof thought. Aadiſen. 
When on harth acorns Bungrily oy Ws Dye Yor RI gh we ye 8 5 b urdles and the =_ 5 Gere 3 train of yes and ſix ran through the heart, one atter 
4 gave 'em nicer palates, better bread, . l A he enge another, in a very great burry. Addijur. 
Ho 8 from hunger. ä 2. Grate on which criminals were dragged to execution. 1 do not include the life of thofe who are in a perpetual barry 
e 0 from want of food. Settle your fine joints gainſt Thurſday next, of affairs, but of thoſe who are not always engaged, Addiſon. 
1. Feeling pal . of bis the eee | Or 1 will drag thee on a Ye thither, Shakeſpeare. The pavement ſounds with trampling teet, 
lat oY 0 3 bee, cee aan. The blackſmith was hanged, drawn, and quartered at Tyburn And the mixt Hur barricades the ſtreet. Gay's Trivia, 
Would not have touch'd, Shakeſpeare. EY cov upon the hurdle, to think that he ſhould be ow HursrT, ». / [ Þynpe, Saxon.] A grove or thicket of 
; rinkine before he was dry, in atter-times. acon, trees Ainſe rth 
By etig before he was hungry, and drinking Temple, Hunps. »./. The refuſe of hemp or flax. Ainſworth I Wee fy 
he was lure never to eat or drink much at a time. emple. . . . 


They that talk thus may ſay that a man is always hungry, but | To HURL. v. a. [from huerlt, to throw down, Iſland- W e eee 5 French. 
that he does not always feel itz whereas hunger conſiſts in that very ick : or, according to inner, from auhirl, ] ye, , 5 , | » . 


* _— y ith y 8 1. To miſchief; to harm. 
e nat fruitful; not prolifick ; more diſpoſed 1. To throw with violence; to drive impetuouſly, 


a ; : He that overcometh (hall not be Hurt of the ſecond death. 
g If heav'ns have any grievous plagues in ſtore, | Revelationrs 
10 draw from other ſubſtances than to impart to them. O, let them keep it till thy fins be ripe, e eee 
Caſſius has a lean and Hungry look. Shakeſpeare. And then bur! down their indignation © Surprie'd by unjuſt force, but not enthrall'd, Milton. 
The more fat water will bear ſop beſty for the hungry water doth On thee! : Shakeſpeare's Richard III. The Adonis of the ſea is ſo called, becauſe it is a loving and ins 
kill its unctuous nature. Bacon. He holds vengeance in his hand, nocent fiſhy that burr nothing that has life, Walton, 
ln ruby grounds ſprings are found at the firſt and wage, = and To hurl upon their heads that break his law, Shakeſpeare, 2, To wound; to pain by ſome bodily harm, | 
ſometimes lower in a buzgry gravel. e Regal a 1 with my nails dies d ſtones out of the ground, My heart is Ao ys ſtone : I ſtrike it, and it Sr my hand 
o the great day of retribution our Saviour refers us, for reaping To hurl at the beholders of my ſhame. Shakeſp, Hen, VI. Y l Sluleſpear Othello 
the fruits that we here ſow in the moſt hungry 8 3 3 If he thruſt him of hatred, or Hur at him by ayicg of wait. It breeds contempt A 5 
| malridge's Sermons. umb, XXXV. 20. i | 
Uv xs. 2. / [hun er, ſordid, Iſlandick.] A covetous They uſe both the right hand and the leſt in hurling tones, Bag 8 nigh nb dan. Drydems 
' ſordid wretch; a miſer; a curmudgeon. GY gent pr Chron, xii. a. 3. To damage; to impair, 
The odd hunks was well ſerved, to be tricked out of a whole hog 11 Ben un, See thou {rt not the oil and wine. 1. 
for the ſecuring of his puddings. | L' Eftrange. | His darling ſons, Hur. . 1. [ from the verb, ] 
She has a huſband, a jealous, covetous, old bunks, Dryden. Hurl'd headlong to partake with us, ſhall curſe 1. Harm; miſchief, 
hun has given all the intimations of being a cloſe Sunks, e] Their rail original and faded bliſs. Milton, The 5% thereby is greater than the good, Spenſer, 
Wongy, Aadijon, She ſtrikes the lute ; but it it ſound, I have lain a man to my Hurt.  Gend/is. 
To HUNT. Vo , punxian, Saxon, from Pund, a dog. Threatens to 5%“ it on the ground. Waller, } I found it ſtand there uncofrected, as if there had been no Lurt 
1. To chaſe wild animals. 8 Corrupted light of knowledge burl'd 1 Baker on Learning. 
The man that once did fell the lion's kin, Sin, death, and ignorance, o'er all the world, Denham, | , Wound or bruiſe, | 
While the beaſt liv'd, was kill'd in hunting him. Shakeſpeare. | Young Phaeton, : | | Where ts ha wounded ! 
Wilt thou but the prey for the lion, or fill the appetite of the From Eaſt to North irregularly 1d, — There will be large cicatrices to thew the people: he received 
young lions? z Xxxviil. 39. | Firſt ſet himſelf on fire, and then the world. Dryd. Ju J Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
We ſhould fingle every criminal out of the herd, and Bunt him Conjure him far to drive the Grecian train, eee een, 3 ely, and received two great hurts in his 
down, however formidable and overgrown ; and, on the contrary, And burl'd them headlong to their fleet and main. Pope, hols. Hayward, 
ſhelter and defend virtue, | Addiſon. 2, To utter with vehemence. [ lurler, 1 rench, to ma de {he pains of ſickneſs and Arts, hunger, thirſt and cold, all men 
2. To purſue; to follow cloſe. an howling or hideous noiſe, ] This ſenſe is not in | feel. i i Lc le. 
Evil (hall hf the violent man to overthrow him. P/. exl. uſe. In arms and ſcience 'tis the ſame, ; 
The heart ſtrikes five hundred ſorts of oy in an hour, and is The glad merchant that does view Our rival's Harte create our fame. Prior, 
bunted unto ſuch continu palpitations, through anxiety, that fain His ſhip far come from wat'ry wilderneſs, 3. Injury; wrong. | 
would it break, | Harvey on Conſumptions, He I out vows. | Spenſer, Why ſhould damage grow to the hurt of the King > Exra. 
J. To ſearch for, Highly they rag'd againſt the Higheſt, 


| ghly th ö ; Hu'x TER, 2. J. [from hurt.] One that does harm. 
Not certainly affirming any thing, but by conferring of times Hurling detiance towards the vaults of heav'n, Milton. 


. HK TTV. adj. [hurt and fall.] Miſchievous; perni- 
5 Ne do bunt out a S hd Ne . I To play at a kind of game, x J [ | # J Þ rac 
that is found in books is not rightly deduced from principles: Hurling taketh its denomination from throwing of the ball, and R . ; ' 
ſoch an examen every reader's mind is not forward to make, eſpecially * Fa, eg to goals, and to the country! for hr ling ws tek, ee 0 n 18 wy ay * 8 man's 
in thoſe who have given themſelves up to a party, and only but for there are fifteen or thirty players, more or lets, choſen out on each buriful unto 8 N 1 Hoober 
what _y favour and ſupport the tenets of it. Locke. fide, who ſtrip themſelves, and then join hands in ranks, one againſt The burg hazle in the vineyard ſhun | ; 
1 0 ae or manage hounds in the chace. ee our 5 theſe T__ Oy 8 wr art by ws an Nor plant it to receive the ſetting ſun. ; Dryden's Georgics, 
e bunt fc embracing another, and ſo pa ay z every of which couple are to os 3 
finding nl voy hes re drahar babe tion watch wh another during this play. Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 8 ad v. [from hurtful.) Miſchievouſly „ 
Hur. v. v. 8 85 Hul. 2. /. from the verb. Tumult; riot; commo- pernicioully. 3 
1. To follow the chaſe. tion. Hu'xTrULNEss, u. .. [from hurtful.) Miſchievouſ- 
Wh B | He in the ſame Hur murdering ſuch as he thought would with- neſs ; perniciouſneſs, | 
I will hoy wears 3 A Shakeſpeare's King Lear, ſtand his deſire, was choſen King. Knolles. | To OTE Va 1. [ heurtenr, French; artare, Italian. ] 
Ela went to the field to hunt for veniſon, Gen. xxvii. 5. | Hy'xLBAT. #. J. [hurl and bat.] Whirlbat. Ainfav, To claſh; to ſkirmiſh to run againſt any thing; to 
"ow e tudy and Knowledge, and another ings e | Hu'xLER. . J [from u.] One that plays at hurling, | joſtlez to meet in ſhock and encounter, Hanmer. 
On the old pagan tombs, maſks, &xting matches, and Bacchanals The burlers mult hurl man to EINE oy Hori 7 aud ww" The noiſe of battle e in the air. Sbaleſpcare. 
we very common. Addiſon on Italy. man at once. enen indneſs 
7. 'RLWIND. v. /. [hurl and wind, A whirlwind ; a Made him give battle to the lioneſs 
To purſue or ſearch. ; Fl u'RL 0 4 [ d IF, | $2 Who quickly fell before him; in which hurtling. 
«ry much of kin to this is the hunting aſter arguments to make violent guſt. word not in ule, Som miſerable lumber t k'd Shabeſd. Ar vow like it 
tod one (ide of a queſtion, and wholly to negle@ and refuſe thoſe Like ſcatter'd down by howling Eurus blown, 3g er Lawak d. Sa. As. you Nike it. 
Which favour the other ſide, | Locke 1 By rapid þur/tvinds from his manſion thrown, Sandys. To Hur. x. v. 4. To move with violence or impe- 
UNT, „. S [om the verb ] Hv'kiy. * 7. from the French hurlubrelu, —— This is probably the original of hurl, Ob- n 
1. A a Ho n. v. :onſiderately, ] Tumult; com- olete, | 3 
8 eee MY rid 55 buRt 9 Ye] x His harmful club he 'gan to &urtle high, 
By Ne common 3 though _ their rage reftrain'd motion; bu 15 1 |; And tMeaten battle to the fairy knight, Fairy Queen, 
ov reign pow'r, her company diſdain'd, Winds take the rufhan billows by the top, | Hou! a r & Daniſl err: 
Crinn'd as ey paſs'd Dryden's Hind and Panther That with the 4xrly death itſelf awakes, Shakeſpeare. URTLEBERRY, . 7. [ biort ar, Dan! .] Loerty ; 
| 2. A chace. . 5 " Poor diſcontents, bacca witis idæ . 
| The bunt is up, the morn is bright and gray; Which pape and rub the elbow at the news | Hu'nTLEss. adj. [from hurt, ] | J 
| The helds are fragrant, and the woods are green» Shake/pare Of buriyburly innovation. | Shateſpeare. | 1, Innocent; harmleſs; innoxious; doing no harm. 4 
J. Purſuit : cs Po Methinks, I ſee this {wrly all on foot. Shakeſpeare. | l | 1 
| I've heard myſelf proclaim'd | All places were filled with tumult and ii, every man OO om would go, 5 
. And by the ha dllow of — i meaſuted the danger by his own fearz and fuch a pititul cry was Her e r Or = = tries, J 
* Elcap'd the * U r Shakeſpeare's King Lear in every place, and in cities prelently to be beliezed Knclles, For imple 8 beer, Ae e j Sidney, . 
4 „arr. v. / [from hunt. Hy'RNRIC ANI. J . /. ( Huracan, Spaniſn; owrngar, Fr. She joy 'd to make proof of her cruelty ; 
0 $ One Who chaſes animals tor paſtime or food Hu'xricano. | A violent ſtorm, ſuch as is often ex- On pom dame, ſo oor pero true. Fairy Queen, f 
0 thoſe Engli | . . . iſphere. ES orter ev'ry gaſp he takes | 
* Mains, — 5 n Vimite e Ke. woe wks _ args e And vain efforts and burtle/s blows he makes, Dryden's Ain, q 
fe Wd parks, the toreſt law would have driven them into the plains, Your cataracts and hurricanes ſpout! Shakeſp. King Lear. | 2+ Receiving no hurt, 1 
& Do ö Davies on Ireland. A ſtorm or hurricano, though but the force of aur, makes a ſtrange Hu'rTLESSLY. adv. From hurtleſ+.) Without harm. 
; wa from a hill the beaſt that reigns in woods, | ' havock where it comes. Burnet't The. 2 neighbours have tound you ſo L, Rrong, that they 
10 N | | 


thought 


HUS 


thought it better to reſt in your ſriendſhip than make new trial of 


Sidney. 


nee 188. 1. /. [from Hurilgſi. Freedom from 
any pernicious quality. NN hm 


HUSBAND. ». / [h/iband, maſter, 
houſe and bonda, Runick, a malter, | _ 8 
1. The correlative to Wife; Ner- married to a woman. 
9 huſband is thy lord, thy life, thy keeper, - 

wa, Arg — n. 7 Shakeſp, Taning of the won 

Why, woman, your bu/ and is in his old lunes again: ne 1 


| ſo rails againſt all married 
takes on yonder with my Mans, = Fe , __ 'f Windſor 


mankind. 
This careſul huſband had been long aways 
wa his chaſte wife and little children mourn. r 
The contract and ceremony of marriage is the occalion of t wy 
nomination of relation - >a 
he male of animals. 
we Een though a ſnowy ram thou ſhalt beliold, 8 
Poſer lim not in haſte, for, by/band to thy told. ryden. 


An economiſt ; a man that knows and practiſes the 


methods of frugality and profit. Its rn s 
always modified - ſome epithet implying bad or good ; 
Edward 1, ſhewed himſelf a right good a ; artena Cre, -; 
55 N the ſhortneſs of life, and what ill ny we 
ure bf ſo tender u fortune, Collier on Fame, 
4. A tiller of the ground; a farmer. 


„ work is laborious and hard, 
ve that it was a common error 


Hubberd's Tale. 
to think 


1 heard a great Yun lay, Bacon. 


that chatk helpeth arable grounds, 
a thoſe fields 
The painful huſband plowing 
Shall tind all fret with ruſt, 
If continu'd rain ; 
The lab'ring bund in his houſe reſtrain, 
| Let him forecalt his work. 
T, Hy'snanD. 4. 4. from the noun. ] 
1. 10 u with an ute, FER 
"Think you am na ſtronger tha lex, - 
3 lo father'd and fo an, Shakeſp, FJullus Cuſar. 
you (hall prove : 
This ring was ever her's, you ſhall as ealy 
Prove that 1 by/handed her bed in Florence, 
Where yet ſhe never was, 
In my right, 
iy me inveſted, he compeers the beſt, | 
That were the molt, if he ſhould Gard your 
2. lo manage with trupality. 
It will be paſtime paſling excellent, 
If it be by/banded with modeſty, _ Shakeſpeare. 
The French, wiſely bu/banding the polleſſion of a victory, kept 
them(clves within their trenches, Bacon's Henry VII. 
Ii thou be maſter-gunner, ſpend not all 
That thou canſt och at once; but by/bard it, 
And yive men turns of ſpeech, Herbert. 
3. To till 40 cultivate the ground with proper ma- 


nagement, 
A taymer cannot 


up his ground, 


oth pikes and ſhields. Flakewil!, 


ryden's Georgicks. 


A | bakeſpeare, 


Sha teh. 


hind his ground, if he Hts at a great rent, 
Hagan. 
HohnaxNbutss. adj. [from hiſhband, | Without an 
huſband, . 
A widow, Tui. (ubjeQt to fears ; 
A woman, naturally born to tears, Shateſp. King Toh, 
Ius uAN UV. adj, | from huſband, | Frugal; thrifty, 
Bare plots full of galls, it a overthwart ; 
And compaſs it then, l. a % andy part. Trffer, 
U 
Hu'snANDMANe *. 7. bund and nau. One who 


works in tillage. i 
this Davy ſerves you for good uſes z he is your ſervingman, and 
your huſbandman. . Shakeſpeare, 
"The mule being more ſwilt in his labour than the ox, more 
ground was allowed to the mule by the by/bundmans Broome, 
Hunanoey., mn J. | from Hsu. 
1. 'Village ; manner © cultivating land, 
He bepan with 4 wild method to run over all the art of Ahoy, 
elpccially employ wg his tongue about well dunging of a tield, - 
Sidncy, 
AKA it in by/bandry be onght did Know, : 
"To plough, to plant, tw reap, to (ow, DT 
Hiy/bandry Vupplicth all things neceflary for food, 
Peace hath from France too long been chas'd x 
Ad all her bu/bandry doth lie on heaps, 
Corrupting in its own fertility. 
Her plentcous womb 
Exprefforth Its full tlth ant ba/redry, Shakeſpeare, 
"The tees of virtue may, by the Cee of Chiiltian counſel, 
produce better fruit than the n of {elt-nature, K. 
thibandry the Spaniands Want in the valleys of Mexico, could 
not make our wheat bear feed, | Raleigh, 
A tamlly governed with order wi tall naturally to the ſeveral 
trades of Aſbardry, tillage, and palturage, Temple, 
Let any one contider the difference between an acre of lan town 
with wheat, and an acte of the tame land lving without any &4/. 
band y upon its and he will tind that the improvement {of labour 
makes the values Je lc. 
2, Uhritt; frugality ; parſimony. 
There's bufhantry in heaven! 
"The candies are all out, Shat eee, 
You have already ſaved leverat millions to the publick, and that 
what we alk 1s 40 wegnlldetable to bieak intv a'ly tiles oft the 
e lot wounl Ma fant Vs $4 71 


Hibbert Ju. 
Spenſer, 


Shak, Hens * V. 


i 


4. Care of domellick affairs, 
Loren, t commu into your handy 
Ine haunt y arth wanaye of my huts, 
FUSE, tweet | Without etymology. | 
niht no noiſe! 
The king hath done you wrong 4 but Þr/6 tis fo, Shakeſpeare, 
"Vere toimnething elle to do % and be mute, | 
Wette our poll te ant, Sk, Prare 's Tempe ft, 
Huan, #7, | hom the interjcétion.] Still, ülent; quiet. 
ne hen te, anal {me Nov, 
A thin wn the eavene, the rack Rand mil; 
e bald waits Mtcts, and the ib blow 
A 4% het Hamlet. 
F. Huan 4% „. (om the intetjeétion.] Lo be REI ; 
to be bent. 
ee trown'd, that tawn'd, the third tor ame did bluth ; 
Anather leemed eme 
Another in her teeth it ena a en 
Nut at thefe rangers piretence every one did %. 


Vi; bega e. 
Silence! be 


TED 
A 4 NN ath 


T\ Hom, 4. 4 Vo ill; to filence; to quiet ; to ap- 
peaſe, | 


Yet van 1 wot of le tame patience bontt, 


M be £4.75, avd wolight it all to fav, Shaleſdeave, 
It wa yy hirnath hit blew this temps . 

(pw your Mhibborn ulage of the open 

hut hee you ea gentle dometne, N 

My tongue e d again this erm of wars 

Aud make ten weather in your bind ng lands Shubeſpeare, 


S alt 
All\t ia 3+ as digt vet. e,, Tempept, 
N lese want (peak ; my duty . +» {bes we Shale/ponr e, 
Whien in a be of an we thrink together, f 
An the ble 1 Kinde att hie 1. na TA heady, 
\\ {1 (ha KEN (alk this we we! W * 11 then 
Gin wi caret thus, 4 4 heltet we with toe ? 


\ pexfer, 


Oravey. 


HYA. 


ind as midnight filence go: 


He will not have your acclamations now. Dryden. 
Her fire at _ is kind, 
Calms ev'ry ſtorm, and bes ev'ry wind; 
Prepares his empire for his daughter's caſe, p 
And for his hatching nephews ſmooths the ſeas. = en. 
The court was &ufbed, and a whiſper fan- Addiſon. 
To Hush up. v. 4. To ſuppreſs in ſilence; to forbid 


to be mentioned. ; 
This matter is VA wp, and the ſervants are forbid to talk þ Fo 
ly 
Hu's Monty. 2. /. [hp and money.] A bribe to hinder 


information; pay to ſecure ſilence. 
A dext'rous ſteward, when his tricks are found, 
Flyſhmoncy ſends to all the neighbours round; 
His matter, unſuſpicious of his pranks, 
Pays all the colt, and gives the villain thanks. Sewift, 
HUSK. . /. | huldſch, Dutch, or huyſcken, from 54. 
The outmoſt integument of fruits. | 
Do but behold yon poor and ſtarved band, 
And your fair (hew ſhall ſuck away their ſouls, | | 
Leaving them but the ſhales and Hit of men. Shakeſpeare. 
Molt ſeeds, in their growing, leave their % or rind about the 
root, TOA Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Thy food ſhall be 


The freſh brook muſſels, withered roots, and hu/ts 
Whercin the acorn cradled, Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
Fruits of all kinds, in coat 
Rough, or ſmooth rind, or bearded te, or ſhell 
She gathers; tribute large! and on the board 
Heaps with unſparing hand, ; 
Some ſteep their ſeeds, and ſome in cauldrons boil 
O'er gentle tires ; the exuberant juice to drain, 
And ſwell the flatt'ring e with fruittul grain. 
Some when the preſs . 
Has drain'd the pulpous mals, regale their fwine 
With the dry refuſe z thou, more wiſe, fhalt ſtee p 
"The % in water, and again employ KEN 
"The pond 'rous engine. Phillips. 
Barley for ptiſan was firſt ſteeped in water till it ſwelled ; after- 
wards dried in the fun, then beat till the % was taken off, and 
ground, Arbuthnot on Coins. 
Do not content yourſelves with mere words, leſt you feed upon 
. inſtead of kernels, ; Watts, 
To Hunk, v. a. [from the noun.] To ſtrip off the out- 
ward integument. | | 
Hu'sx rv. adj, [from A.] Bearing an huſk ; covered 
with a hulk, 
Hv'sy. ad. [from .] Abounding in huſks; con- 
lifting of huſks, 
Mäoſt have found 
A buſty harveſt from the grudging ground. 
| With ti-nely care 
Shave the goat's thaggy beard, leſt thou too late 
In vain thould'ſt ſeek a ſtrainer, to diſpart 
"The Hain teriene dregs from purer muſt. — Phillips. 
Hlu'ssy. . J. [corrupted from horjexuife : taken in an 
ill ſenſe, A ſorry or bad woman; a worthleſs wench, 
It is often uſed ludicrouſly in flight e 
Get you in, %u, go: now will 1 perlonate this 
jade. 8 Southern's Innocent Adultery. 
[lu's rinGs. u. /. [hurrmz, Saxon. ] A council; a 
court held, | | 
To urn. 4, a. [perhaps corrupted from hurtle,] To 
ſhake together in confuſion. 
Hu'sWIPE. . /, oe 26x from horfeavife. ] 
1. A bad manager; a forry woman. It is common to 
uſe hor/ervi/e in a good, and buſwwife or buffy in a bad 


ſenſe. 


Milton. 


Dryden. 


Dryden's Virgil. 


Rianea, 
A bufwife, that, by felling her deſires, 
Buys herlelf bread and cloth. 
2. An dconomiſt; a thrifty woman. 
| Why ſhould you want? 
The bounteous huſroife, Nature, on each buſh 
; Lays her tulnels . before you. Shakeſpeare, 
To Wlu'swirr, wv. 4. [from the noun.] To manage 
with economy and frugality. 
But -4uſevi/ing the little Heav'n had lent, 
She duly paid a groat ſor quarter-rent ; 
And pinch'd her belly, with her daughters two, 
To bring the year about with much ado, 
Hu'swirrkyY. . / hay hufawife. | 
1. Management good or bad. | 
Good N trieth 
To rife with the cock; 
Il 5ufrwifery lyeth 
Till nine ot the clock. 
2, Management of rural buſineſs committed to women. 
It cheeſes in qairie have Argus his eyes, 
Tell Ciiley the fault in her þ/4v//ery lies, Tufſer, 
lu. . / [purre, Saxon; ute, French.] A poor 
cottage, 
Our wand'ring ſaints, in woful ſtate, 
"Yo a ſmall cottage came at laſt, 
Where dwelt a good old honeſt yeoman, 
Who kindly did theſe ſaints invite 


Shakeſpeare's Othello, 


Dryden. 


i Tuffer, 


In his poor het to paſs the night, Swift, 
Sore pierc'd by wintry wind, | 

How many think into the fordid but 

Ot cheerle(s poverty ! Thomſon, 


tluTcn. x. /. |Ppwcca, Saxon; huche, French.] A corn 
cheſt. 
The beft way to keep them, after they are threſhed, is to dry 
them well, and keep them in Eutches, or wlote calks. Mortimer, 
To Hvzz, a „. [from the ſound. ] Jo buzz; to mur. 
mur, 


IN. interj, A ſhout; a cry of acclamation, 

"The (23-248 of the rabble are the ſame to a bear that they are to a 
privee, ' 4. Ni. ange. 

You keep a parcel of roaring bullies about me day and night; 
duni and hunting-horns never let me cool, Ardut Hot, 

All tame is toreign, but of true deſert 5 : 
Plays round the head, but comes not to the heart : 
One ſelt-approving hour whole vears out weighs 
Ot ftupid tharers and of loud Autry, : Pope 
To Hur, v. x. from the interjection.] To utter 
acclamation, | | 
A caldron of fat beef, and ſtoop of ale, 
: On the eg mob ſhall till prevail, 
To Huzza', . 4. o receive with 
He was hes gde into the cout 
and clothicr*, 
IlY'acrtarn. . 
Latin,] 
1. A flower, 

It hath a bulbovs root + the leaves 
1s vpright and naked, the flowers 
ke! the flowery conhit each of one leat, are naked, tubuloſe, and 
cut into hx divifhons at the brim, which ate reflexed : the Brom 
becomes a roundith ttuit with three an les, Which is divided! 
thire celle, which are fitted with and leeds, Miller: 


The flken fleece, impurpl'd for the loom, 
Rival'd the 4varings in vernal bloom, Pope's CA 


King's Cookery, 
vith acelamation. 
t by ſeveral thouſands of weavers 


9 # \ . %%. 
J. [vaxn3O> ; byacinthe, Fr. 


hracinthus, 


are long and narrow : the Natk 
prowing on the upper part in « 


opetul young 


t 


| 


HYD 


l, TI” 
ancients, It is a leſs ſhewy em Al enn af the 
other red ones. It is ſeldom "My of the 


m. g 
hemp, or larger than a nutmeg, * 12 a 
rious degrees of deepneſs and paleneſs; Why Y 
is always a deadiſh red, with a conſiderable its colour 
of yellow; its moft uſual is that mixed ra Xture 


low, which we know by the name of flame. elo yel. 
our, - 


1 Ful, 
k byzcingy, 


led of 


HYac1NTHINE, adj. [oaxi3u®-,] Made © 
reſembling hyacinths, | 
HyY\aves. 4 4 | 
Habs. 150 Le y; ] A watery conſtellation, 

Then ſailors quarter'd heav'n | 
For ev'ry fix'd kr ev'ry wars Brecon chaine 
,, , The pleads, hyads. 7 - Drodew 
HY'ALINE, adj. [v4aw@-.] Glaſſy; cry fallin gi 
glaſs; ſembling glaſs. 5 ine; Wade 
From heav'n-gate not far, ſounded in view 
On the clear Haline, the glaſly ſea, 


Hy'sBx1bous, adj, Lg; hybride, Lati Milan, 
between anintals of different ſpecies, 5 ö Begotten 


Why ſuch different ſpecies ſhould ; 
alſo hs an animal, and yet mat tha? y 
ſhould not again generate, is to me a myttety. 

HypATID ES. 2. / [from dwg.) Little 
bladders of water in any part: moſt comm 
ſical perſons, from a diſtention or rupture of 
lympheducts. *. 

All the water is contained in little bladders, adherin „din. 
and peritoneum, known by the name of bydatiges, y th line 

Hvy'vka. . 7. [ hydra, Latin, ] A monſter with 
heads ſlain by Hercules : whence any multipl " 
evils is termed a hydra. | Pty of 

New rebellions raiſe 
Their hydra heads, and the falſe North diſpayy 
Her broken league to imp her ſerpent wings. 


bo, 
tanſparen 
on in dro 


3 ore formidable &ydra ſtands within, Mita, 
hoſe jaws with iron-teeth ſeyerely prin, , 
ubdue 7's Dryden A. 


The hydra of the N hiſſing erew. 
Hr“ DRAGOGU HES. 2. J. ddaę and &; hydrago 
Such medicines = occaſion the diſcharge o 
humours, which is generally the caſe of t 
catharticks, becauſe they ſhake moſt Wah K 
bowels and their appendages. 95 


Hyprav'LICaL. 13 [from Hdranlicl.] Reluing i 
HYDRAU'LICK, the conveyance of water trouk 
ipes. | 
8 50 the engines in which the air is uſeful 
counted, and other bydrazlical engines, = eg, 
We have employed a virtuoſo to make an hydraulick engine n 
which a chymical liquor, reſembling blood, is driven 5 
elaſtick channels. i | Arbutbrot and pft 
HY DRAU'LICKS. 2. / [da, water, and 400 x 
pipe, ] Ihe ſcience of conveying water through Pipe 
or conduits, 
VD ROC NLE. #./. Ligen; bydrocele, Fr.] Auaen 
” re, / * 
ID ROCHTNAL us. 2. J. bdaę and x. A 
in the head. oh PANT HO 
A hydrocephalus, or dropſy of the head, is only incurable whey 
the ſerum is extravaſated into the ventricles of the brain. 
: : Arbuthuc on NU 
HyYDRO'GRAPHER. . % [dee and ace; hydrgrajh, 
Fr. One who draws maps of the ſea. 
It may be drawn from the writings of our hydrographer, B 
HyvRro'GRArnY, . J. . and vgαονα hydrograpbir 
Fr.] Deſcription of the watery part of the terrique 
ous globe. | | h 
Hr'pxomancy. mw. /. [v9wg and pertia; hydronants, 
Fr.] Prediction by water. 
Divination was invented by the Perfians : there are four kink 
divination z bydromancy, pyromancy, acromancy, and geomancy, 
5 Ayliffe's kx 
Hy'pRoMEL. 2. /. [vg and wins; bydromel, French) 
Honey and water, | | 
tydromel is a drink prepared of honey, being one of the not 


pleaſant and univerſal drinks the northern part ot Europe mz 
as well as one of the moſt ancient. * 


In fevers the aliments preſcribed by Hippocrates were ptilans nd 
cream of barley: Ane, that is, honey and water, when there 
was no tendency to a delirium. Arditbrel 

HYDRO'METER. 1. /. [v9ug and pirger,] An inftrunent 
to meaſure the extent or profundity of water. 

Hypro'MeTRY, . J. [vdwg and pirge,] The 20 o 
meaſuring the extent of water. 

HYvRoPHO'BIA, u. J. [odboPofic ; hydrophobic, Fr 
Dread of water, 


Among thoſe difmal ſymptoms that follow the bite of a mad dof 
the hydrophobia, or dread of water is the moſt remarkable. 


Drive, 
e, . 
Wat 


pumps may be u. 


HYpro'eICAL, J adj. [vJgormbs; bydropigue Ft. oi 
Hvoko'r ick. hydrops, Lat. 
1 Dropfical; diftaled with extravaſated water. 


Cantharides heat the watery parts of the body; as urine, 
hydropical water, Bacon's Natural Wifi 
The world's whole ſap is ſunk : 
The general balm th' nee earth hath drunk, po 
wo lwellings, if they be pure, are pellucid. ier 
[ydropick wreiches by degrees decay, 
Growing the more, the more they cn U away; 
By their own ruins they augmented lye, _ 
0 2 muck and heat ama a deluge try. h Las be 
ne fort of remedy, he uſes in dropfies, the wat ©, 
hydrepicks, 5 e Alu 
2. Reſembling dropſy. 
Some men's hydropick inſatiableneſs 
by how much more they drank. 


irſt the 1" 
learned to 4 Chor 
Every luſt is a kind of hydropick diſtemper, and the mo s 


drink the more we ſhall thirſt, : " 
HYDROSTA'TICAL. adj. Je and gar] 


lating to hydroſtaticks; taught by hydroſtatic. | ; 
A human body forming in ſuch a fluid, will never by m ket 
able to this bydrofatical law: there will be always ſomething's 


4 
beneath, and ſomething heavier above; becauſe bone, the — 


in {pecie, will be ever in the midſt, Acs 
[from Hanfler, 


HypRosTA'TICALLY. ade. 
cording to hydroſtaticks. onal 0 
The weight of all bodies around the earth is ever Proper nie 

the quantity of their matter : for inſtance, a pound weight 


; a id 
bydreftaticall „ doth always contain an equal quantity of fo Ne 
a N k \ 9, 

H YDROSTA'TICKS. Me /. vd and Farixy , hydreſt 


weighigg 


Fr.] The ſcience of weighing fluids; 


dies in fluids. et of 
[We hydretiquey Fr.] Purge! 


Hyvro'TiCK, . % 


water or phlegm. fe 


* 


HYP 


divided purges into hy- 
. Arbuthnot on Coin F 
Fr. hyena, Lat.] An ani- 
fabulouſly to imi- 


L 


Ones 


3 
e 
.þ; and purg 
Iatieli an 17 h 
2 ; e a wolf, ſaid 
f ol 


Hur. | 
it A 2 3 . 
ly tate human 3 are diſpoſed to be merry 3 1 * like a 
| wil wo or are inclined to ſleep. find W aaa 
yy, when th Jer more amazing would ” / ;z | 
5 — ſhews it, of a double 8 : 
Th % ſexes in alternate Years» ; 
ing the lexes . $ Dryden's Fables. 
Vatyin \ and in another 1 eee 


as indeed well joined 

me 0% ne pas if derb Jeg fl, Hon 
ſelleſt of the fell. Thomſon. 
ne AY e and pwirgew; . e- vo Fr.] 

els + to meaſure the degrees 0 moiſture. 
umen might be a better hygrometer than the earth of 
A ſponge» perhaps, ; : Arbuthnot on Air. 
the tiver. TION - [vygO- and cio; hygreſcope, Fr. ] 
Hy \GR0SCO 1 to ſhew the moiſture and dryneſs of 
An inſtru to meaſure and eſtimate the quantity of 
l Quincy. 
Arbutbnot. 


either extreme. 
Preſiding over 


Moilture in the alr 


is diſcovered by hygroſco er. 
ranch AL. adj. 


[vn and «gx 


a A ſpecies of dog; unleſs it is by miſtake 
Hyu. ! 
for Lyme Avaunty you curs! _ 


il grim, 
\iff, reyhound, mungri 
ee. - {paniel, brache or Lym 
0: bobtail tik®» or trundle tail, a 
Jom will make him weep and wail, 


TLIL | vu 
The god of marriage. 
be virginal membrane. 
rut rl. 1. /,. Lo,ẽł)?..] A marriage ſong. 


oh N. 
25 Ant heav'nly choirs the hymenean ſung. Milton. 
For her the ſpouſe prepares the bridal ring; 


For her white virgins hymeneals ſing. | 
rut AL, 6 adj. Pertaining to marriage. 
f 9 2 
YMENEAN. : 3 
dhe (yitars heard, and deem'd the mirthful voice | 5 
* al her þymeneal choice. Pope's Odyſſey. 
YMN., . /. [hymne, Fr. 5% O..] An encomiaſtick 
Für, or ſong of adoration to ſome ſuperiour being. 
ne | ear}, in praiſe of mine own dame, 
& now in honour of thy mother dear, 


Shakcſp. King Lear. 


Pope. 


An honourable hymn 1 cke ſhould frame. Spenſer. 
Our folemn yu to ſullen dirges change; 
Our bridal flow'rs ſerve for a buried coarſe, Shakeſpeare, 


When ſteel Poo 5 
ſt as the paralite's filk, let 2ymns be made : 
15 are the wars. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus, 


A un ſung; but the ſubjeQ of it is always the 
3 . Noah and Abraham, concluding ever with 
a thankſgiving fot the nativity of our Saviour, Bacon. 
Fuewel, you happy ſhades, : 
Where angels tirtt ſhould practiſe %u, and ſtring 
Their tunelul harps, when 7 to Hleav'n would ſing. Dryd. 
Hyams, b. 4. i.]! "To praiſe in ſong; to wor- 
ſhip with hymns. 
Whole buſineſs were to ſerve the Lord 
High up in heav'n, with ſongs to þymr his throne, 
„ IIxux. vn Io fing ſongs of adoration. 
"They touch'd their golden harps, and Symning prais'd 
Cod and his works. Milton. 
He had not leſt alive this patient ſaint 
This anvil of affronts, but ſent him hence, 
To hold a peaceful branch ot palm above, 

And Yun it in the quite. Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. 
VMNICK. adj, [%.] Relating to hymns, 
He rounds the air, and breaks the hymrick notes 

In birds, heav'n's choritters, organick throats ; 
Which, il they did not die, might ſeem to be | 
A tenth rank in the heavenly hierarchy. Donne. 
Hur. v. a, [barbarouſly contracted from hypochon- 
driack, | To make melancholy; to diſpirit. 
L have been, to the lalt degree, pe ſince I ſaw you. SpeFtator. 
HYPALLAGE, 2. / [vazaxeyn, | A figure by which 
words change their caſes with each other. 
ur tk. . J. [A word barbarouſly curtailed by Prior 
from hypereritick,] A hypercritick ; one more cri- 


Milton, 


| tical than neceſſity requires. Prior did not know the | 


meaning of the word. 
Pry won read * men, p 
.,, And Pypers upon them again. | rior. 
VPERBOLA, „. J. [hyperbole, Fr. letz and G4 . 
in geometry, a ſection of a cone made by a plane, 
{9 thitthe axis of the ſection inclines to the oppoſite 
0g of the cone, which in the parabola is parallel to 
Nt, and in the ellipſis interſects 1t. The axis of the 
" berdolical ſection will meet alſo with the oppoſite 
dae of the cone, when produced above the vertex. 
Harris. 
of the ſeveral planets been greater or leſs 
or had their diilances from the ſun, or the quantity 
Pan ter, and conſequently his attractive power been 
l 1 0 We they are now, with the ſame velocities, they 


3 revolved in concentrick circles, but have moved in 
\ + 4d \ very (ent ick. Bentley. 


| 1 5 1. J. 8 Fr. unte Boan, ] A figure 
brag i by which any thing is increaſed or di- 
ivy , 1 ey ond the exact truth: as, he runs faſter 

e. His poſifions are ſallen io duſt, Ile 


og the velocitles 
than they are, 
ol the fun'z in 


H VP 


unt ſo gaunt, the caſe of a flagellet 
Shakeſp. | 
: Terms unſquar'd, 
Which, from the tongue of roaring Typhon dropt, 
Would ſeem byperbo/es. * Shakeſp. Treilus and Creſſida. 
Taffata 3 ſilken terms preciſe, ; 
Three pil'd byberpoles, ſpruce affectation, 
Figures pedantical, theſe Summer flies, 
Have blown me full of maggot oſtentation. 
They were above the byperbeles, 
admired objects. 
Hyberboles, fo daring and ſo bold, 
Diſdainiag bounds, are yet by rules control'd ; 
Above the clouds, but yet within our ſight, 
+» They mount with truth, and make a tow'ring flight. Granv. 
The common people underſtand raillery, or at leaſt rhetorick, and 
will not take hyberpoles in too literal a ſenſe, Swift. 
HyPERBO'LICAL, } adj. [hyperboligne, French; from 
HyyeRBO'LICK, hyperbola, Lat.] 
1. Belonging to the hyperbola; having the nature of an 
hyperbola. _ 5 
Cancellated in the middle with ſquares, with triangles before, 
and behind with hyperbolick lines. Grew's Muſeum. 
The horny or pellucid coat of the eye riſeth up, as a hillock, 
above the convexity of the white of the eye, and is of an byperb0- 
lical or parabolical figure. Ray on the Creation, 
2. [From hyperbole.) Exaggerating or extenuating be- 
yond fact. 52 
It is parabolical, and probably hyperbolical, and therefore not 


Shakeſpeare. 
that fond poetry beſtows upon its 
| Glanville, 


to be taken in a ſtrict ſenſe, Boyle. 
HyPeRBO'LICALLY, adv. [from hyperbolical.] 
1, In form of an hyperbola. 
2. With exaggeration or extenuation. 3 
Yet may all be ſolved, it we take it byperbolically. Brown, 


Scylla is ſeated upon a narrow mountain, which thruſts into 
the ſea a ſteep high rock, and hyperbolica/ly deſcribed by Homer 
as inacceſſible, Broome's Notes on the Odyſſey. 


'IypERBO'LIFORM, adv. [hyperbola and ra a- 
ving the form, or nearly the form of the hyperbola. 
HyesRBO'REAN. 2. fe [hyperborten, French; hyperbo- 

reus, Lat.] Northern. 


HyPERCRI'TICK. 2. /. [hypercritigue, Fr. ung and 


vpe ru. A critick exact or captious beyond uſe or 
reaſon. 8 | 

"Thoſe e in Engliſh poetry differ from the opinion 
of the Greek and Latin judges, from the Italians and French, 
and from the general taſte of all ages. Dryden. 
HyPgrcr1'TICAL. adj. | from hypercritick.) Critical 
beyond neceſſity or uſe, | 5 

We are far from impoling thoſe nice and -ypercritical pune- 
tilios, which ſome atitrologers oblige our garleners to. FEvelyn. 

Such hypercritical readers will conſider my buſineſs was to make 
a body of refined ſayings, only taking care to produce them in the 
molt natural manner, f Swift, 
HyrE'RMETER. . / [öxię and prey, ] Any thing 
greater than the ſtandard requires. 

When a man riſes beyond fix foot, he is an hypermeter, and 
may be admitted into the tall club. Addiſon. 


Hyyer8aRCo's18. 2. Y. [vrigoamory, ig and ragu®>, | 
The growth of fungous or proud fleſh, | 
Where the hyperſarco/is was great, 1 ſprinkled it with precipi- 
tate, whereby I more ſpeedily freed the ulcet of its putretaCtion, 
Wiſeman. 
Hy'ynen, . / [b.]! A note of conjunction: as 
Virtue, ever- living. e 5 
Hur NOTICE. . / [inv%;.] Any medicine that induces 
lleep. Ng 
HY POCHO'NDRES. . + [ hypocondre, Fr. dre xO⁰pier.] N 
The two regions lying on each ſide the cartilago en- 
ſiformis, and thoſe + the ribs, and the tip of the 
breaſt, which have in one the liver, and in the other 
the ſpleen. Quincy. 

The blood moving too ſlowly through the celiack and meſenterick 
arteries, produces various complaints in the lower bowels and o- 

chondres; from whence ſuch perſons are called hypochondriack. 

| Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
HryrocnonDRIACAL. } adj. [hyprondriaque, Fr. from 
HyPoCcHONDRI'ACK. | Hvpochondres.| | 
1. Melancholy; diſordered in the imagination. 

Socrates laid down his life in atteſtation of that molt fundamen- 
tal truth, the belief of one Cod; and yet he's not recorded either 
as fool or hypochondriack. Decay of Piety. 

2. Producing melancholy; having the nature of melan- 
choly. 


Cold ſweats are many times mortal, and always ſuſpeRed z as in 
great fears, and Hypochondriacal paſlions, being a relaxation or ſor- 
ſaking of the ſpirits. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


Hy'rocrsT, 2. / [orbzigy; hypociſte, Fr.] 

Hypociſt is an inſpiſſated juice confiderably hard and heavy, of a 
fine hining black colour, when broken. The item of the plant is 
thick and fleihy; and much thicker at the top than towards the bot- 
tom, The fruits contain a tough glutinous liquor, gathered before 
they are ripe : the juice is expreſſed, then formed into cakes, Hill, 

Hyyo'ckisY. . /. [hypocrifie, Fr. vnoxpioris, | Dil- 
ſimulation with regard to the moral or religious cha- 


racter. 
Next ſtood hypocriſy with holy leer, | 
Soft ſmiling and demurely looking down 
But hid the dagger underneath the gown, Dryden, 
Hypocriſy is much more eligible than open infidelity and vice: it 
wears the livery of religion, and is cautious of giving ſcandal : nay, 
continued diſguiſes are too great a conſtraint: men would leave off 
their vices, rather than undergo the toil of practiſing them in pri- 
vate. Swift, 


H Y!POCRITE, 2. /. [hypocrite, Fr. wnoxpiry;. | 


| 1. A diſſembler in morality or religion. 


was a manſion for him, | 


He heartily prays ſame occaſion may detain us longer: I dare ſweat 


he is no hypocrite, but prays from his heart. Shakeſp. 
A wile man hateth not the law; but he that is an A ie therein, 


is as a ſhip in a ſtorm, Leelee xxxiii. 3. 
Fair ypocrite, you ſeek to cheat in vain; 
Your filence argues, you atk time to reign. Dryden, 


The making religion necetlary to jntereſt might increaſe hypocriſy; 
but if one in twenty ſhould be brought to true piety, and nineteen be 


only hypocrites, the advantage would ſtill be great, Swift, 
2. A diſſembler. | 
Beware, ye honeſt: the third circling glaſs 
Suffices virtue: but may hypocrites, 
Who lily ſpeak one thing, another think, 
Hateful as hell, ſtill pleas'd unwarn'd drink on, 
And through intemp'rance grow a while ſincere. Phillips, 
HyYeocki'TICAL, | aj. [from hypocrice.] Diſſem- 
HyPocR1'TICK, bling; infincere ; appearing dif- 


terently from the reality. 
Now you are conſeſſing your enormities; I know it by that 
hypocritical, down-caſt look, Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar, 

Whatever virtues may appear in him, they will be eiteemed an 
hypocritical impoſture on the world; and in his retired pleaſures, he 
will be preſumed a libertine. Rogers. 

Let others ſkrew their Apo R face, _ Swift, 
Hyeock!'riCALLY. adv. [from hypecritical.] With 

diſſimulation; without ſincerity ; talſely, 

Simeoa and Lexi ſpake not only falſely, but inſidiouſly, nay 
hypecritically, abuſing at once their W and their religion. 

ohe ment of the Tongue. 
HYyoc A'sTRICK, adj. [hypogaſtrique, Fr. ore and yaong.] 
Seated in the lower part of the _ 

The ſwelling we ſuppoſed to riſe from an effuſion of ſerum through 
all the bypogaftrick arteries, Wiſeman. 
Hyroct'uM. . J de and u.] A name which the 
ancient architects gave to all the parts of a building 


= _ _ under ground, as cellars and vaults. Harris 

, x SIS, 1. J. [ hypoſtaſe, Fr. dre. | 

1, Diſtinct ſubſtance, | 

2. Perſohality, A term uſed in the doctrine of the 
Holy Trinity, 

The oneneſs of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, referring to the ſeveral - 
Peſtaſes in the one eternal, indiviſible, divine-nature, and the eter- 
nity of the Son's generation, and his co- eternity and conſubſtan- 
tiality with the Father, are aſſertions equivalent to thoſe compriſed 
in the ancient ſimple article, Hammond. 

HYPOSTA'TICAL. adj, dente; Fr. from hypoſtaſis.] 

1, Conſtitutive; conſtituent as diſtin ingredients. 

Let our Carneades, warn men not to ſubſcribe to the grand doc- 
trine of the chymiſts, touching their three bypofatical principles, 
till they have a little examined it. Boyle, 

2, Perſonal; diſtinctly perſonal; 

HyeoTEnvu'se., . J. [hypotenuſe, Fr. brorivere, ] The 
line that ſubtends the right angle of a right-angled 
triangle; the ſubtenſe. 

Te ſquare of the AE] in a right-angled triangle, is equal 
to the ſquares of the two other ſides. | Locke. 

HYPO'THESIS. z./. [hypotheſe, Fr. inediog,] A ſup- 
polition ; a ſyſtem formed upon ſome principle not 
proved, 

The mind caſts. and turns itſelf reſtlefly from one thing t6 
another, till at length it brings all the ends of a long and various 
hypotheſis together; ſees how one part coheres with another, and ſo 

_ clears off all the appearing contrarieties that ſeemed to lie croſs, and 
make the whole unintelligible, South, 

With imagin'd e 13 | 
Lord of his new Ste he reigns: 
He reigns : how long? till ſome uſurper riſe ? 
And he too, mighty thoughttul, r wiſe, | 
Studies new lines, and other circles teigns. Prior. 

Hvrorn k TICAL, ! all; [ 2ypothetigue, Fr. from hypo- 

HyroTHE'TICK, f gie, including a ſuppoſition z 
conditional, TELE. 


Condition or hypothetical propoſitions are thoſe whoſe parts are 
united by the conditional particle /; as, if the ſun be fixed, the 


earth muſt move, Watts. 

HYPoTHE'TICALLY. adv. [from hypothetical, Upon 
ſuppoſition z conditionally, | 5 

The only part liable to imputation is calling her a goddeſs; 


yet this is propoſed with modeſty and doubt, and hyporbert= 


cally, Broome's Notes to Pope's Odyſſey. 
3 Are all from the Saxon pynyrr, a wood or 
Hensr. J Store. 1904 
Hvlssor. . J. [hyſope, Fr. Hyſſepus, Lat.] A verticil- 
It hath been a Arg diſpute, whether the Y commonly 
known is the ſame which is mentioned in Scripture. Miller: 
The /e of Solomon cannot be well conceived to be our 


common ep; for that is not the leaſt of vegetables obſerved to 

grow upon walls; but rather ſome kind of capillaries, which only 

grow upon walls and ſtony places. Brown 
HysTE'k1CAL, 47 5557 1 | 
HysrE RICE. adj. ¶ hyſterigue, Fr. d cigiuòs. 


1. Troubled 0 ſits; diſordered in the regions of the 
womb. e 
In hyflerick women the rarity of ſymptoms doth oft ſtrike an 
aſtoniſhment into ſpectators. Harvey on Conſumptions. 
Many hyſterical women are ſenſible of wind paſſing from the 
womb. Floyer on the Humours. 
2, Proceeding from diſorders in the womb, 
Pareat of vapours, and of female wit, 
Who gave th' -y/tcrick or poetic fit. Pope, 
This terrible ſcene made too violent an impreſſion upon a wo- 
man in her condition, and threw her into a —_ hyſterick fit. 
7 R  Arbuthnot and Pope, 
HysTE'RICKS. . J. [v5remo;,] Fits of women, ſup« 


poſed to proceed from diſorders in the womb, 


JAG 


Is in Engliſh conſidered both as a vowel and con- 

ſonant ; though, ſince the vowel and conſonant 
5 differ in their form as well as ſound, they may be 
more properly accounted two letters, 2 

[ vowel has a long ſound, as fine, thine, which is 
uſually marked with an e final; and a ſhort ſound, as 
fin, thin, Prefixed to e it makes a dipthong of the 
ſame ſound with the ſoft i, or double , ce ; thus field, 
yield, are ſpoken as feeld, yeeld ; except friend, which is 
ſpoken frend. Subjoined to a or it makes them long, 
8s fail, neigh; and too makes a mingled ſound, which 
approaches more nearly to the true notion of a dip- 
« £084 or ſound compoſed of the ſounds of two 
vowels, than any other combination of vowels in 
the Engliſh language, as 9%, chin. The ſound of 
before another i, and at the end of a word is always 
expreſſed by y. 

7 conſonant has gg. 45" ag with that 
of in giant, as jade, jet, jilt, jolt, juſt. + 

Be „ amd, Gotiilck; ic, Saxon; ich, 
Dutch, 

J. gen. me; plural ae; gen. . 


10 me, F 2 if RR 
1. The pronoun of the firſt perſon, my///. 
Shakeſp. Rich, III. 


[ do not like theſe ſeveral councils, J. 
There is none greater in this houle than 1. 
e of good cheer, it is /; be not afraid. 

What (hall 1 do to be for ever known, 

And make thy atze to come my own z 

I hall like bealts to common people dye, 


Mat. xiv. 2}. 


Ualeſe you write my elegy, Cowley, 
Hence, and make toom for me. Cowley, 
When chance of buſinels parts #4 two, 

What do our fouls, | wonder, do? Cowley. 
Thus, having pati'd the night in {ruitleſs pain, | | 

I to my longing friends return again, Dryden's An. 

- Ot night impatient we demaid the day, 
The day arrives, and tor the night wwe pray. Blackmore. 


2. Me is in the following paſſage written for J. 
"There is but one man whom the can have, and that is me. 
; Clariſſa. 
3. J is more than once in Se written foray, or yes. 
_ Hath Romeo ain himtelt? Say thou but 7, 
And that bare vowel, J, thall poilon more 
Than the death darting eye of cockatrice, 
Did your letters pierce the queen ? 
— 1, fir 3 (he took em and read 'em in my preſence, 
Aud now and then an ample tear trill 'd down. Shakeſpeare. 
To JA'BBER. v. x. [gabberen, Dutch. ] To talk 
idly ; to prate without thinking ; to chatter, 
We (corn, for want of talk, to %% | 
Of particy, | Swift, 
Ja'nnvktu, I / [from aber.] One who talks inar- 
ticulately or unintelligibly, 
Out cantihe Babylonian labourers 
At all their dialedts of jabSbrrers, Hudibras. 
Ja'c rent, adj, | accu, Lat. Lying at length. 
: $0 laid, they are more apt in [wagging down tv pierce than in the 
Jacent potture, Ibotton's Arebitet, 
Ja\cinian, /. [for Hacluth, Terufalem for Hicrujalem. 


Shakeſpeare. 


o 


1. 'The ſaine with hyacinth, 
2. A gem of a deep rellith yellow approaching to a flame 


colour, or the deepeſt amber, V vadat ard. 
JACK. . {+ [Probably by miſtake from Fagacs, which 
in French is Jane! 


1, 'The diminutive ol John, Uſed as a general term 
of contempt for ſaucy o: paltry fellows. 
You will perceive that, « Je gardant cannot 
Office me from my fon Cortoinnus, Shakeſpeare, 
| have in my mind 
A thoufand raw tricks ot thete bragging Fucks, 
Which 1 will praQtife, Shak. Merch. 4 

Every Fuck Nave has his belly-full of fighting, and 1 mult go up 
and down like a cook that nobody can match, Nhate/p. 

The name of inſtruments which tupply the place of a boy, as an 
inſtrument to pull off boots, | 

Foot boys, who had frequently the common name of jack given 
them, were kept to turn the ſpit, or to pull off ther matters boots g 
but when inflruments were invented tor both thole fervices, the 
were both called 7 I je Lavich, 

J. An engine which turns the ſpit, 

The excellencies of a good jack are, that the jack frame be 
forged and tiled tquare; that the wheels be perpendicularly and 
(rongly ted on the tyuaies of the lpingles; that the teeth be evenly 
et, aud well {moothed ; and that the teeth of the worm=wheel tall 
evenly into the groove of the worm, Maxon, 

The onlinary te, wird tor roalting of meat, commonly conti 
but of hee Khecle, Wiltin's Mats, Magick, 

A con mad, by the fall of a jact weight upon her head, was 
beaten down. a JWarge 5. 

Nome alu in rhyme; the mules on their racks ; 
Newwam, like the winding of tea thowaud packer, 
4. A young pike. 
Wo tan will thrive ins pond where wach of gudgeons are, except 
e - Mot timers U bang: y, 
&. | Jarywe, Fr.] A coat of mail. : 

I'he telidue were on Foot, well farnithed with fit and (hull, pike, 

dagger, bucklers mate of boat d, and iving words, broad, thin, and 


en, 


Pope. 


vi an excellent tempers | Hayward, 
6, M cup of waxed leather, 
ad wine, tht Rinks of the barrachio, ſup 
From @ foul +444, of grealy maple cup. Dey de. 


„ nal bowl thrown out for a mark to the bowlers, 
' Fix as of one ould lay, that a bowl « wally pviled, and thrown 
en a plein bowting-green, will run cube a duet motion ; 
bit it it be made with @ dyati, that may decline it a little trom 4 
Might Hines if may acquae a liberty of will, and to run {ponta- 
eon to the pt henley, 
$, \ part of the muſical inſtrument called a virginal, 
i 4 viiginal, as toon as ever the 244 talleth, and wucherh the 

i! ifs the wund cealeth, Bacon. 


d he male of animals, 
+ 


Cem, XXXIX. 9. | 


APD 


A jack aſo, for a ſtallion, was bought for three thouſand two hun- 
dred and twenty-nine pounds three ſhillings and four pence, 
| Arbuthnot on Coins. 
10. A ſupport to ſaw wood on. Ainſworth, 
11. The colours or enſign of a ſhip. Ainſworth, 
12. A cunning fellow who can turn to any thing, in 
the following phraſe, 
Fack of all trades, ſhow and ſound; 

An inverle burſe, an exchange under ground. 
JACK Boots, 1. J. [from jack, a coat of mail.] 
which ſerve as armour to the legs. 

A man on horſeback, in his breeches and jack boots, dreſſed up 
in a commode and a night-rail. Spec lator. 
Jack by the hedge. u. J. Eryſimum. 

ack by the hedge is an herb that grows wild under hedges, is eaten 

as other ſallads are, and much uſed in broth. i Mortimer, 
Jack Pudding u. J. | jack and pudding.) A zani; a 
merry Andrew. | | F 
Every jack pudding will be ridiculing palpable weakneſſes which 
they ought to cover, L' Eftrange. 
A butloon is called by every nation by the name of the diſh they 

like beſt: in French jean pottage, and in Englith jack pudding. 
| | Guardian, 


Cleaveland. 
Boots 


Tack pudding, in his party-colour'd jacket, 
Tolles the glove, and jokes at ev'ry packet. 
Ta CK ah a Lantern. An 1gnis fatuns, 


Gay. 
JACKALE'NT. 1. / [ Zack in Lent, a poor ſtarved fellow. ] 
A {imple ſheepiſh fellow. 


You little yacka/ent, have you been true to us? 

— Ay, I'll be ſworn. * Merry Wives of Windſor. 
Jacka'L, . J. [chacal, Fr. | A ſmall animal ſuppoſed 
to [tart prey for the lion. 

The Belgians tack upon our rear, 
And raking chaſe-guns through our ſterns they ſend ; 

Cloſe by their fireſhips, like ac“ appear, 


1 


Who on their lions for the prey attend. 2 
The mighty lion, before whom ſtood the little jacka/, the 
faithful ſpy of the King of beaſts. Arbutbuet and Pope. 
Jacen A Ss. 1. J. | jack and ape. ] 
1. Monkey; an ape. : | 
2. A coxcomb; an impertinent, 
Which is he? 
That jackanapes with ſcarſs. Shakeſpeare. 


People wonder'd how ſuch a young upſtart jackanapes ſhould 
grow lo pert and ſaucy, and take ſo much upon him. Arb. 
Jackpa'w. nf. | jack and daw.] A cock daw; a 
bird taught to imitate the human voice. 
Lo impoſe on a child to get by heart a long ſcroll of phraſes, 
without any ideas, is a practice fitter for a jackdatv than for any 


thing that wears the ſhape of man, Watts. 
Ja'cxtr. . /. | jacquet, ** 
1. A ſhort coat; a cloſe waiſtcoat, 
In a blue jacket, with a croſs of red. Hubbert's Tale. 
And hens, and dogs, and hogs are feeding by; 
And here a lailor's jacket hangs to dry. Pope. 


2. To beat one's JACKET, is to beat the man. 
She tell upon the jacket of the parſon, who ſtood gaping at her. 
L' Bftrange. 
Ja'con's Ladder, u. J. Polemonium; the ſame with 
Greek valerian. 
Ja'con's Staff, 1. J. 
1. A pilgrim's ſtaff. | 
2. Staff concealing a dagger. 
3. A croſs ſaff; a kind of aſtrolabe. 
Ja'copiNs. . /. A pigeon with a high tuft, 
Jactira'twoN.. . J. ¶Jaclito, Lat.) 
1. Loſſing; motion; reſtleſſneſs; heaving. | 
lt the patient be ſurpriſed with yja&tation, or great oppreſſion 
about the ſtomach, expect no reliet from cordials. Harvey. 


Ainſw. 


2. A term in the canon law for a falſe pretenſion to 


marriage, | 
JacuLa"rion. . fo [| jaculatio, jaculor, Lat.] The 
abt of throwing miſſive weapons. 


So hills amid? the air encounter'd hills, 
Hul'd to and fro with action dire. 


Miltn, 


| JADE. ./. [he etymology of this word is doubtful : 


Sinner derives it from gaad, a goad or ſpur, | 
1. A horſe of no ſpirit; a hired horſe ; a worthleſs nag. 

Alas, what wights are theſe that load my heart | 

I am as dull as Winter-ſtarved ſheep, 

Tir'd as a jade in overtoaden cart. 
When they ſhould endure the bloody (pur, 

"They tall their creſt, and, like deccittul jades, 

Sink in the trial, Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. 
"The horſemen ſit like fixed candleſticks, 

With torchſtaves in their hand; and their poor des 


Sidney, 


Lob down their heads, dropping the head and hips. Shateſþ. 
So have 1 teen with armed heel, 

A wight bettride a commonweal, 

While hill the more be Kick'd and ſpurt'd, 

"The lets the (ullen pade has tit'd. Fludibras, 


The plain nag came upon the trial to prove thoſe to be der that 


made {port with him. I. Eftrange, 
Falfe ſteps but help them to renew their race, 
Az, atter tumbling, de will mend their pace, Pc pe, 


2, X forry woman. A word of contempt noting 
lometimes age, but generally vice. 
Shall thele, theie old , paſt the flower 


Ot youth, that you have, paſs you, Chapman, 
j 4 
Bit the, the cunning'tt pate alive, 
Says, 'tis the ſeady way to thrive, Stepney, 


Get in, hully : now will 1 pertonate this young vnd, and ditcover 
the (intrigue, Sowther 1's dnnocent Adin y. 
la di'monds, pearl, and rich brocades, 

Fhe thines the tit of batter'd jader, 
And flutters in her pride, Swift, 
3. A young woman: in irony and flight contempr. 
You lee now and then ſome handiome young ad among them: 
the (lats have very often white teeth and black eyes, Addijos, 
Jabs. ny. A 2 of ſtone, 
The Jade is a (ſpecies of the jaſper, and of extreme hardneſs, 
Its colour is compoſed of a pale blucith grey, or ath-colour, and a 
pale greeng not unitorm, It appears dull and coarte on the lurkace, 


I 


but it takes a very elegant poliſh. It i ; 
dles of ſabres. uin dra by the Tuk f@ 1 


*. 


To Jap Ee v. a. be the noun.] ty ant; 
1. To tire; to haraſs; to diſpirit; to : we 
originally to horſes, J. le 
Wich his banners, and his well-paid ranks 
27. N of Parthia : 
e'ye jaded out o' th' field. Shakeſp, 

It is el in diſcourſe to vary and Ma ax dhe. 1 
preſent occaſion with arguments; for it is a Gull th eh of ty ſet 
jade * thing too far. "08 to tn wy _— 

f fleet dragon's progeny at laſt = 
Proves jaded, and in frequent matches caſt 
No favour 8 the ftallion we retain, lo J 
And no reſpect for the degen'rate ſtrain, 

The mind 3 jaded, * an attempt above i , 
hardly brought to exert its force again. lover is wy 

There are ſeaſons when the brain is overtired or; "oY Lak, 
or thinking; and upon ſome other accounts animal ban dh ö 
languid or cloudy, and unfit to aſſiſt the ſpirit in meditation * ] an 

2. To overbear; to cruſh; to degrade; to hank, „ in 
horſe that is ridden too hard. 9 Ja's 
If we live thus tamely, of 
* be thus jaded by a piece of ſcarlet, | 
arewell nobility, Shakeſpeart'; 
3. To employ in vile offices, e 
| Ma 1, erat mou . 
uſt not be ſhed by ſuch a jaded groom, Shatep, 
4. To ride; to rule with tyranny, Wan 105 
I do not now fool myſelf, to let imagination jade ne: for C 
reaſon excites to this, Shakeſp, Tul da Ja" 
0 JADE b. u. To loſe ſpirit; to ſink, * fl 
any offer at the effects of friendſhip, but they d : 
are promiſing in the beginning, but they full ind het pla 
in the proſecution, 1 Ja'x 
Ja'p15H. adj. 8 th 
1. Vitious; bad, as an horſe. m 
That hors'd us on their backs, to ſhow ug | 
A jadiſb trick at laſt, and throw us, Hulk, ble 
hen once the people get the adh trick wi 
Of throwing off their king, no ruler's ſafe, Sathn, JAl 
2. Unchaſte; incontinent. 

"Tis to no boot to be jealous of a woman; for if the Mog : 
takes her to be jadi/h, not all the locks and ſpies in mum an F 
keep her honeſt. Lag N 

To JAGG. v. a, [gagaw, ſlits or holes, * 10 bY 
2 into indentures; to cut into teeth like thoſe of 4 1 
aw, % 

Some leaves ate round, ſome long, ſome ſquare, an at To] 
on the ſides. acon's Natural H I, 

The jagging of pinks and gilliflowers is like the inequality ak fi 
leaves; but they never have any ſmall plain purls. ben Fo 

The banks of that ſea mult be jagged and torn by the impeiy 
aſſaults, or the ſilent underminings of waves; violent rains mult wh 
down earth trom the tops of mountains. | bay 

An alder-tree is one among the leſſer trees, whoſe younger brandy g. 
are ſoft, and whole leaves are jagged. Wat, 

Jacc. 2. J. [from the verb.] A protuberance or da- 
ticulation, 

The figure of the leaves is divided into ſo many jagg! « & Jay 
callops, and curiouſly indented round the edges. Ren IP; 

Take off all the ſtaring ſtraws, twigs, and jegps in the ln ; 
and make them as ſmooth as poſſible, =—Mortime''t fl Mo 

Ja'cev. adj. [from jagg.] Uneven ; denticulat ſt 
| His tow'ring cre{t was glorious to behold; 
His ſhoulders and his ſides were ſcal'd with gold; 
Three tongues he brandiſh'd when he charged his foe | 
His teeth ſtood jage y in three dreadful rows, To] 
Amid” thoſe angles, infinitely ſtrain'd, =? 
They joyful leave their jagg y fats behind. Tuſa 1. J 


Ja/ccxpNwrss. 1. J. [ſrom ſagged.] The (late of bg 
denticulated; unevenneſs. | 

Firit draw rudely your leaves, making them put before e 
give thein their veins or jaggedneſs. Peacham on no 

JAIL. . J. [geol, Fr.] A gaol; a priſon; 1 

where criminals are | confined. See Gaol. th 

written either way; but commonly by latter wien 

fail. 1 
Away with the dotard, ta the jai/ with him. 

A dependant upon him paid fix thouſand pounds 
which, poor man, he lived to repent in a jul. 

He figh'd and turn'd his eyes, becaufe he knew by 
*Twas but a larger 7% he had in view., 
One jail did all their criminals rettrains Haube 
Which now the walls ot Rome can ſcarce contain, *. 
JAL IRD. . / [ jail and bird.] One who has berg! 
Ji EA. . J. [from jail.] A gaoler; the key” 
priſon, 

Seeking many means to ſpeak with her, ang 
well becauſe the ſhunned ir, ſeeing and dildaining 
caule of her jealous jai/ers, | 

"This 1s as a ler, to bring forth 
Some monſtrous malefactor. 

His pow'r to hollow caverns is confin d; 
There let him reign, the jailer of the wind; | q 
With hoarſe commands his breathing CO 
And boaſt and bluſter in his empty hall. 

Palamon, the pris'ner knight, 


: She | ne 
ready w 
(970848, 


and ever kept from * 
his mind, wo 
Kury 


Salis 


Reſtleſs for woe, aroſe be tore the light; * 
And, with his jai/er's leave, defir'd to breathe Pot e 
An air more welcome than the damp beneath. N dock | L. 
IAK rs. v. J. [Of uncertain ety mology. . A} 
office, 4 laud the aud In 
| will tread this inbolted villain into mortar, 3% = 4 l 01 U 
ol ter with him. Sad | end g 
Their ſordid avarice rakes % wha!, 


In excrements, and hires the very ee 


r 
Some have fiſhed the very jakes for papers left there by My, * 


Jatar. *. A. [ jalap, French; jalapium. low Latin. , 


| Arſace, 400 Pes 
Falap is a firm and ſolid root, of a wrig led 2 x |, 0 - 
cut into {lices, heavy and hard to break 3 of 4 2 im, of }#! 
an acrid and nauſeous taſte, It had its name ns. Pa {oh 
from Xalapa, a town in New Spain, in the *. drought on 
it was diſcovered z though it is wow principal Miu 
! 


JAR 


a} ſerous humours are to | 
It is an excellont purgative 9 0 Hill's Mat. Med. 


know not whence derived.] A conſerve of 
with ſugar and water. 

5 French, a kg] Any ſupporter on 
the poſts of a door. e 

* the foreſide of the 

be laid within twelve inches = 1 Exer. 

; iambicus, Latin. ] 

or a ſhort and long 


there- 


adeirat» 
8 evacuate 


41 


bo 
aus. Me, 
| either ſide, as 
No timber 15 te 
chimney Jene. 
Ja'MBICK. 4. 


F 1 * 
i 1 ect, 
Fe . mpoſe of iambic * . : 
_— IT ately : uſed originally in ſatire, 
* 5 
r ſatire. Ju 
fore taken fr on, bent though renom Ties 
yu i but touch thy Iriſh pen» w_ OT wi 
]t doe ius calls thee not to purchaſe tame 
k 3 jambicks, but mild anagram. 5 
5 l es : French. Skinner. 
NG "Tu 4. 


. [ jangler, . 
to ph. to bicker in words. 


Dryden. 
To al- 
To JA ow a low 


tercate 5 
word, wits 


* 
bl 


ngling ; 1 gentles 2 
a its were much better us 
This can WA n book-men. Shakeſp. Love's Labour Left. 
155 . far am I glad it did ſo ſort, 
his their / ang ag I eſteem a ſport. ppt c 
And th "our which hath not ſome appearance of probabi ity 
There is nw which when men, who ſtudy to be ſingular, tin 
ng reaſons they then publith to the world Cn” pear 
out, mean”: e. 8 
tention a0d/"8""S* o make to ſound untuneably. 


ANGLE» Ve (te t ſovereign reaſon 
To) ae png pts. g Shak. Haml. 


will be ja 


de that noble 
3 bells jangled out of tune and harſh, 


'Fre Gothick forms were known in Greece, 
And in our verle ere monkiſh rhimes 


Had g their fantaſtick chimes, 


% % {from the verb.] A wrangling, 
J\novkR, 122 


een wad] Onef he gut 


iſh king- 
of the TW viziry reſuming to inveſt 
Ine chief imperial city of t e 8 8 
e 
r 920 his maſter vain. | Water. 
unkock. 1. J [Pro ably a corruption of banneck. | 
Oat. brad. A northern word. | _ 
u v. adj. (corrupted from gentil, French.] Showy; 
„ woman is a janty ſlattern: ſhe hangs on 15 cloaths, 
plays her head, and varies her poſture. : Ty” 222 
\NUARY, 2. 7 Januarius, Latin. ] The N * * 
the year, from anus, to whom it was among the Ro- 
wars xplecratee = the colour of the earth at this time, 
3 bn nails, This month had the name from Janus, painted 
with two faces, fignifying Providence. eacham. 
JAPAN, 1. / {from Japan in Aſia, where figured work 
was originally done. ] Work varniſhed and raiſed in 
14 and colours. It is commonly uſed with another 
ibtantive, and therefore may be conſidered as an 
adjective, 


* 


The poor girl had 
a ſtroke of her brulh. 

9. Aru. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 1 

1. To vaniſh, and embelliſh with gold and raiſed 
figure | 


Prior. 


chatter- 


broken a large japa? glaſs, of great value, with 
Swift, 


8. 

For not the deſk with ſilver nails, 
Nor bureau of expence, 

Nor ſtandiſh well 's 45ahig avails 
The writing of good ſenſe, 


| Swift. 
2. To black and gloſs ſhoes. A low phraſe, 
The 3 of fire 5 

A heſe gen" eats joins his 2 

And hs nith foot the * 2 Gay's Trivia. 
Ia x NR. 2. J. [from japan.] | 
1. One Killed in japan work. 
2. A ſhocblacker, So called becauſe he makes 


the ſhoes 
ſhine. | 
The poor have the ſame itch; 

They change their weekly barber, weekly news, 

ler a new 7apanner to their ſhoes. X Pope's Horace. 
To Jak. v. 1. [from eonne, anger, Saxon; or guerre, 

war, French ; or garren, old Teutonick, to clamour.] 
1. To ſtrike together with a kind of ſhort rattle, 

The rings of iron, that on the doors were: hung, 


Sent out a jarving found, and har(bly rung. Do den. 
1. 1 100 knees tremble with the jarring blow. Gay. 
2, L Kik 


e or ſound untuneably and irregularly. 
0, you kind gods! 
Cure this great breach in his abuſed nature: 
h' uotun'd and jarring ſenſes, O, wind up, 
Of this child-changed father! Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
| perceive you delight not in muſick. 


ot a whit, when it jars ſo. Shakeſpeare, 
ning may ar in the beſt maſter's hand, 1 
And the moſt (kilful archer miſs his aim, Roſcommon, 
le keeps his temper'd mind, ſerene and pure, 
And every paſſion aptly harmoniz'd | 
mid” a jarring oo . Thomfon's Summer. 


+ Tock; to interfere 


oe, ; to act in oppolition ; to be 


At lat, though long, our Jarring notes agree, Shakeſp, 

For orders and degrees | 

Jar not with liberty, but well conſiſt, Mitton's Parad. Loft. 
Venalus concluded his report: 


Jarring murmur fill'd the faRious court: 
when a torrent rolls with rapid race, 
ood, conſtrain'd within a ſcanty ſpace, 


"nr horrible, 
Parrel ; to diſpute. 
hen thoſe renowned noble peers of Greece, 


uh \tubborn pride, among themſelves did jar 
Foryerful of the famous golden fleece, th 


Then Orpheus with his harp their ſtrife did bar. 
thoſe — be ſometimes ignorant of the means conducing to 
da Which alone they can jar and oppoſe each other. 


pl. "4. [from the verb.] 1 


I, * * * — 
A kind of rattling vibration of ſound. 
tongue is held Nifly at its whole length, 


. „ the 
* Muſcles; to as when the impulſe of breath ri 
tongue, where it finds 


end of x 
due, whereby the ſound 


4 To Dryden's Ain, 


2 


by the ſorce 

kes upon the 
paſſage, it ſhakes and azitates the 
is affected with a trembling Jar. 


Wale 


« Clalh or; ; Hold r's Elements of Speech. 
of intereſts or opinions; diſcord ; debate. 
bs merh war, he maketh peace again, | 
ne lv peace 2 Ng won jar: 
sole men, that to him ſubject are ! Fai 1. 
vnn el. my brother, tince we. paſſed are —_ _ 
dne u 11 Wewill appeaſe our jar. Hibberd's Tale. 
Between why Ade right; or rather, right and wrongs 


hoſe endieis jar juſtice preſides, 


WL lde their names, and ſo would juſtice too. 


Shakeſp. 


1 
Spenſer. | 


AW. 


3. A fate in which a door unfaſtened may ſtrike the 
poſt ; half opened. , 
The chaffering with diſſenters, and dodging about this or t'other 


ceremony, is but like apening a few wickets, and leaving them a jar, 
by which no more than one can get in at a time. Swift, 


4+ [Ciarro, Italian.) An earthen veſſel. 
: ng the upper part of the jar there appeared a good number of 
ubbles. 5 


Boyle. 
He mead for cooling drink 
Of virgin honey in the Jars. 225 (90s Dryden. 
| Warriors welter on the ground, 
Whilſt empty jars the dire defeatreſound. Garth. 
FARDES. u. J [French.) Hard callous tumours in 
horſes, a little below the bending of the ham on the 
outſide. This diſtemper in time will make the horſe 
halt, and grow ſo painful as to cauſe him to pine 
away, and become light-bellied. It is moit common 
to managed horſes, that have been . too much 
upon their haunches. ae - 5... . 
Ja'nGON. . /. ¶ jargon, Fr. gericonga, Spaniſh.] Unintel- 
ligible talk ; ar gibberiſh, 
Nothing is clearer than mathematical demonſtration, yet let one, 


who is altogether ignorant in mathematicks, hear it, and he will 
hold it to be plain fuſtian or jargon. Bramhall, 


From this laſt toil again what knowledge flows? 
Jutt as much, ins as ſhows 
hat all his predeceſſor's rules 


Were empty cant, all jargon of the ſchools. Prior. 
During the uſurpation an intuſion of enthuſiaſtick jargon prevailed 
in every writing. Swift, 
JaA'RGONELLE. . A ſpecies of pear. See Prax. 

JA'SHAWK, #. % {probably 7as or gr hawk.) A young 
hawk. | Ain ſauorth. 
Ja'$MINE. 2. /. gelſeminum; jaſmin, French. It is often 
pronounced Jene. A creeping ſhrub with a fra- 
grant flower, 
Thou, like the harmleſs bee, may'ſt freely range ; 

From jaſmine grove to grove may ' ſt wander, h 
A'SMINE Perfian, n. J. A plant. A ſpecies of lilac. 
Als ER. 2. /. | jaſpe, French; ia/pis, Latin.] A hard 
ſtone of a bright beautiful green colour, ſometimes 
clouded with white, found in maſſes of various ſizes 
and ſhapes. It is capable of a very elegant poliſh, 
and is found in many parts of the Eaſt Indies, and 
in Egypt, Africa, '"Vartary, and China. Hill. 
The baſis of jaſper is uſually of a greeniſh hue, and ſpotted with 


red, yellow and white, Iboedward's Met. Foſ. 
The moſt valuable pillars about Rome are four columns of oriemal 


Jaſper in St. Paulina's chapel, and one of tranſparent oriental jaſper 
in the vatican library, Addiſen on Italy. 
IATROLE'PTICK, adj. [tatroleptique, French; ig and 
a.] That which cures by anointing, | 
To Ja'veL, or jable. v. v. To bemire; to ſoil over with 
dirt through unneceſſary traverſing and travelling. 
This word is {till retained in Scotland and the northern 
counties, 


AVL. 2. J. [perhaps from the verb.] A wandering or 
P $9) 


on 


1 


dirty fellow. 
When as time, flying with wings ſwift, 

Expired had the term that thoſe two jawe/s 
Should tender up a reckoning of their travels. 

Sir Thomas More, preparing himſelf for execution, put on his 
bett apparel, which the lieutenant compelled him to put off 


ain 
Fayings That he who ſhould have them was but a jave/, hat, 
ſays fir Thomas, ſhall I account him a jave/, who (hall this day do 


me ſo great a benefit? More's Life of Sir Thomas More. 
Ja'vsLIN, 2. /. | javeline, French.] A ſpear or half 
ike, which anciently was uſed either by foot or horſe. 
t had an iron head pointed. 1 
Others, from the wall, deſend 
With dart and av, ſtones and ſulph'rous fire; 
On each hand ſlaughter and gi 
She ſhakes her myrtle jav'/in > ard, behind, 
Her Lycian quiver dances in the wind, 


8 Dryden's Ain. 
Flies the jave/in ſwifter to its mark, | 
Launch'd from the vigour of a Roman arm? Addiſon's Cato. 


JTA'UNDICE. . . 
diſtemper from © 


which prevents the gall being duly ſeparated by them 
from the blood; and ſometimes, eſpecially in hard 
drinkers, they are ſo indurated as never after to be 
opened, and ſtraiten the motion of the blood ſo much 
through that viſcus, as to make it divert with a force 
reat enough into the gaſtrick arteries, which go off 
| Gr the hepatick, to break through them, and drain 
into the ſtomach ; ſo that vomiting of blood, in this 
n is a fatal ſymptom. Quincy, 
hy ſhould a man, whoſe blood is warm within, 
Sit like his grandfire cut in alabaſter ? 

Sleep when he wakes, and creep into the jaundice 
By being peeviſh ? 
Thoſe were thy thoughts, and thou could'|t judge aright, 
Till int'reſt made a aundice in thy ſight. yden, 
The eyes of a man in the jaundice make yellow obſervations on 
every thing; and the ſoul, tinQured with any paſſion, diffuſes a falſe 


colour over the appearances of things, Watts, 
Ja/\unp1CED. adj. [from jauxdice.] Infected with the 
All ſeems inſeted, that th' infected ſpy, | 


jaundice. 
As all looks yellow to the jaundic'd eye. Pope. 
To JAUNT. w. 1. [ janter, French.] To wander here and 
there; to buſtle about, It is now always uſed in con- 
tempt or levity. | | 
I was not made a horſe, ; 
And yet I bear a burthen like an aſs 3 
Spur-gall'd and tir'd by jawnting Bolingbroke. Shakeſp. R. II. 
JavnrT. 1. / [from the verb.] Ramble ; flight ; excur- 
ſion. It is commonly uſed ludicrouſly, but ſolemnly 
by Milton, | 
| Our Saviour meek, and with untroubled mind, 
After his airy jauzt, ti ough hurry'd fore, 


nel ſaune, yellow, French. 


| 


Hungry and cold, betook him to his reſt. Milt, Par. Reg. 
He ſends me out on many a jaunt, 
Old houſes in the night to haunt. Hudibras. | 


They parted, and away poſts the cavalier in queſt of his new 
miſtreſs : his firſt jaw? is to court. L' Eftrange. 
If you are for a merry aut, Ill try for once who can foot it far- 
theſt. | Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 
Thus much of the ſcheme of my defign in this part have run 
over, and led my reader a long and tedious ,,, in tracing out 
thoſe metalllck and mineral bodies. Wood wad, 


Ja'unTingss. . . [from Jaunty, or janty, corrupted 


from gentil, French. See Jantry.] Airyneſs ; flut- 
ter; genteelneſs, 


A certain ſtiffneſs in my limbs entirely deſtroyed that Einer of 
air | was once maſter of, 


Addiſon's SpeAator, 

Jaw. v. J. ¶ jore, a cheek, French; whence ct any or 
chertbone, then | 

4 Ihe bone of t 


to. 
'S mouth in which the tecth are fixcd, 


1 


7 


Hubb. Tale. 


ores deeds, Milt, Par, Left. 


ſtructions of the glands of the liver, | 


Shukeſp. Merchant of Venice! 


Icono'LoGy. n / 


A generation whoſe teeth are as ſwords, and their jaw teeth as 
knives, to devour the poor. Dev. xxx. 14. 
The jaw bones, hearts, and galls of pikes are very medicinable. 


i = ——_ Walion's Angler. 
« Piſo, who. probably ſpeaks Ariſtotle's meaning, ſaid that the cre 


codile doth not only, move. his upper jawy but that his nether jaw 
is immoveable. | G 


: rew's Muſeum. 
More formidable hydra ſtands within, 
* Whoſe jaws with iron teeth ſeverely grin. Dryden's Ain. 
2. The mouth. | | 
My tongue cleaveth to my jaws, and thou haſt brought me into 
the duſt of death. Pſalm, xxii. 15. 


My bended hook ſhall pierce their limy jaws. Shakeſpeares 
A _ foam works o'er my grinding jaws, 


And utmoſt anguiſh ſhakes my lab'ring ſrame. Rowe 


Fav. v. /. [named from his cry. Skinner,] A bird; pia- 
glandaria, | , 
| Two ſharp winged ſheers, 
Deck'd with diverſe plumes, like painted Jays, 
Were fixed at his back, to cut his airy ways. Fairy Queer. 
We'll uſe this unwholfome humidity, this groſs wat'ry pumpion— 
we'll teach him to know turtles from jays. Shakeſpeare. 


What, is the jay more precious than the lark, 
Becauſe his feathers are more beautiful ? Shakeſpeare. 
. Iam highly delighted to ſee the jay or the thruſh hopping about 


my walks. | Spectutor. 
Admires the jay, the inſects gilded wings, 

. Or hears the hawk, when Philomela ſings. ope. 
JAZ RL. 2. J. A precious ſtone of an azure or blue colour. 
| EE 2 | Dit, 
ICE. u. J. [ir, Saxon; eyſe, Dutch.] | 
1. Water or other liquor made ſolid by cold. 

You are no ſurer, no, | | 
Than is the coal of fire upon the ice, | 
Or hailſtone in the ſun. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Thou art all ice, thy kindneſs freezes, Sep. R. III. 


If 1 ſhould aſk whether ice and water were two diſtinct ſpecies of 
things, I doubt not but I ſhould be anſwered in the affirmative. 


2. Concreted ſu ars 
3. To break the Ie g. To make the firſt opening to any 


n . 
f you break the ice, and do this feat, 
Atchieve the elder, ſet the younger free 
For our acceſs, whoſe hap ſhall be to have her, 
Will not ſo 3 be to be ingrate. Shakeſpeare, 
Thus have 1 Zroken the ice to invention, for the lively repreſenta- 
tion of floods and rivers neceſſary for our painters and poets, | 


Peacham' on Drawing. 


Hudibras, 


ke. 


After he'd a while look'd wiſe, 

At laſt broke ſilence and the ice, 

To Ic. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To cover with ice; to turn to ice. 
2, 'To cover with concreted ſugar. 
I'cEHOUSK. v. J [ice and houſe. A houſe in which ice is 
repoſited againſt the warm months, 


Icuxs'uMon. . J. [ixriper,] A ſmall animal that 
breaks the eggs of the crocodile. 8 
ICHNEUMONFLY'. 2. /. A ſort of fly. 


The generation of the ichn Hy is in the bodies of caterpillars, 
and other nymph of inſects. Denham's Phylico-Theol. 


ICH NO'GRAPHY. 2. J. (N and yeupw. ] The ground- 


lot, | 

Pr will be more intelligible to have a draught of each front in a 
paper by itſelf, and alfo to have a 1 5 of the groundplot or ich- 
” 1050 of every ſtory in a paper by itſelf, Moxon. 
ICH n. Lf ] Athin watery humour like ſerum. 
Milk, drawn from fone animals that feed onl 


Quincys 

y upon fleſh, will be 

more apt to turn rancid and putrify, acquiring firſt a ſaline taſte, 
which is a ſign of putreſaction, and then it will turn into an ichor. 


Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


Tenoxkous. adj. [from ichor.] Serous ; ſanious 3 thin; 


undigeſted. | | 
The lung-growth is imputed to a ſuperficial ſanious or ichorors 


exulceration. arvey on pon. . 4-0 
The pus from an ulcer of the liver, growing thin and fchorows, 
corrodes the veſſels, 


Arbuthnot on Diet, 
IcnThYo'LoGCY. #. /. [ichthyologie, French; ix8voaoyia, 

from {70 and 7 The doctrine of the nature of 
fiſh 


Some there are, as camels and ſheep, which carry no name in ich- 


thyolog y. : Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
IcuTayYo'rnacy. 1. /. 5 and . Diet of fiſh ; 
the practice of eating fiſh 


Leier. nf. [from ite.] A ſhoot of ice commonly 
hanging down from the upper part. 

If diſtilled vinegar or aqua-fortis be poured into the powder of load- 
ſtone, the ſubſiding powder, dried, retains ſome magnetical vittue ; 
but if the menſtruum be evaporated to a conſiſtence, and afterwards 
doth ſhoot inte icicles, or cryſtals, the loaditone hath no power upon 
them. ' Brown's Fulgar Errours, 

From locks uncomb'd, and from the frozen beard, 
Long icicles depend, and cracking ſounds are heard, Dryden. 

The common dropſtone conſitts principally of ſpar, and is fre- 

uently found in form of an 7/cic/e, hanging down from” the tops and 

des of grottos. codward's Natural Hiſtory. 
Leixzss. 2. / [from icy.] The ſtate of generating ice, 
Io. . .. [{rxwr,] A Lee or repreſentation. 

Boyſardus, in his tract of divination, hath ſet forth the Icon of 

| theſe ten, yet added two others. Beroun Vulgar Errours. 

Some of our own nation, and many Netherlandeis, whoſe names 
and icons are publiſhed, have deſerved good commendation, 

4 Hakewill on Providence. 
Ico'NoCLAST. . J. | iconoclaſfte, French; Iixoroxaagny;,] 
breaker of images. | ; f 
[ iconologie, French; wu» and A).] 
The doctrine of picture or repreſentation. | 
IcrTe'rICAL. 2. J F ferinue, French; i&erus, Latin. ] 
1. Afflicted with the jaundice, 

In the jaundice the choler is wanting, and the i&erioal have a 

great ſourneſs, and gripes with windineſs, Fleyer. 
2. Good againſt the jaundice. | 
I'cy. adj. | trom ice. 


1. Full of ice; covered with ice; made of ice; cold; 
froſty. | | 
But my poor heart firſt ſet free, 
Bound in thoſe icy chains by thee. Shake/p, Meuſ. for Meaſ. 
Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 
The ſeaſon's difference ; as, the icy phang, 25 
And churliſh chiding of the Winter's wind. Shakeſpeare. 
He relates the exceflive coldneſs of the water they met with ia 
Summer in that icy region, where they were forced to winter. 


Bear Britain's thunder, and her croſs diſplay 
To the bright regions of the riſigg day: 
Tempt icy (eas, where ſcarce the waters roll, 
Where clearer flames glow round the frozen pole. Pepe. 


2. Cold; free from paſſion. 


bs Thou 23 have never 1 ends 1 
The i precepts o ws 5 's Timon, 
3. Frigid; backward. = 
If thou do'ſt find him tractable to us, 
- Encourage lum, and tell him all our reaſons 3 


If 


1D . 


If he be leaden, Icy, cold, un willing. 
Be thou ſo too, Shaleſprare' 


lep. Contracted for / auld, 
IDE A. „. J. [idie, French; Ida. 


+ Richard 111, 


Mental image. 


Whatſoever the mind perceives in itſelf, or is the immediate ob- than do more than comes to their thare ? Addiſon. 
Je, of perception, thought, or underitanding, that I call idea. 4. Uſeleſs; vain; ineffectual. 
| s eſte, They aſtoniſh'd, all reſiſtance loſt; 
"The form under which theſe things appear to the mind, or the re- All courage; down their idle weapons dropp'd. | Milten. 
ſult of our apprehenſion, is called an idea. 2285 And threat'ning France, plac'd like a painted Jove, 
Happy you that may to the ſaint, your only /deay Held id/e thunder in his lifted hand. Dryden. 
Although ſimply attir'd, your manly afteQtion utter. Sidney. Where was then | 
Our Saviour himſelf, being to ſet down the perfect Iden of that The power that guards the ſacred lives of kings ? 
which we are to pray and wiſh for on carth, did not teach to pra Wh llept the lightning and the thunderbolts, 
or 42 ſor _ than only that here it might be witll us, ” _ Or Cars their idle rage on fields and trees, 1 
them k 10 in caven., GUROV« 14 » r 'den's S an yar. 
Her ſweet Idea wander'd through his thoughts. Falgfax. When vengeance eall'd em here? DP! 1 


I did infer your lineaments, 
Neing the right Jh of your tather, 
Buth in your form and nobleneſt of mind. Sp. R. III. 


How „ how fair, 
Anſwering his great /4ra / Miltn's Paradiſe Left. 
Dryden. 


. Tf Chaucer by the beſt /4ea wrought, 
The faireſt nymph before hls eyes he ſet, g 
Io A, adj. [from idea.) Mental; intellectual; not 
perceived by the ſenſes. 

There is a two-ſold knowledge of material things one real, 
when the thing, and real imprefſion of things on our ſenſes, is per- 
ceived ; the other /dea/, when the image or 15 of N abſent 

, | lid n the imagination, 
12 itſelf, is repreſented to and conſidered o 5 gi” Ns Polls 
Ion“. adv. [from ideal.) IntelleQually ; mentally, 
U 


A tranſmiſſion is made materially from ſome parts, and /dea 
from N ; | . Brown's Hulgar Errours, 


Ios'nTICAL, ) adj. [ —_— French. ] The ſame; im- 
Iou/nrick, plying the ſame thing; compriſing the 
ſame idea, | 
"The beard's th“ /drntich beard you knew, 
The ſame numerically true.  Hudibras. 

There majus is / with magis. Hale's Origin of Man. 

"Thoſe ridiculous /dentical propoſitions, that faith is faith, and 
rule is a rule, are firſt principles in this controverſy of the rule ol 
faith, without which riothing can be ſolidly concluded either about 
rule or faith, Tillotfon's Sermmy, 

If this pre exiſtent eternity is hot compatible with a ſuccelſive 
duration, as we clearly and diftifnctly perceive that it is not, then it 
remains, that ſome being, though infinitely above our finite compre- 
henfions, müſt have had an identical, invariable continuance from 
all eternity, which being is no other than God, Hentlry's Sermons, 

Iorxvrirv. . / [identits, French; identitar, ſchool Lat. | 
Sameneſ; not diverſity, 

"There is a fallacy of equivacation from a ſociety in name; inferring 
nn Identity in nature: by this fallacy was he deceived that drank 
aqua» fortis for (ſtrong Water, | Brown's Fulgar Errours, 

Certainly thoſe ations muſt needs be regular, where there is an 
entity between the rule and the faculty, South's Sermons, 

Conlidering any thing as exiſting, at any determined time and 

lace, we compare it aa ſelf-exiſting at another time, and thereon 
orm the ideas of {entity and diverlity, | Locke, 

By cutting off the (ſenſe at the end of every firſt line, which muſt 
always rhime to the next following, is produced too frequent an id 
tity in found, and brings every couplet to the point of an epigram, 


Prior. 
A term anciently 
uſed among the Romans, and fill retained in the 
Romilh Kalendar. It is the 13th day of each month, 
except in the months of March, May, July and Octo- 
ber, in which it is the 1th day, becauſe in theſe four 
months it was fix days before the nones, and in the 
others four days. 
A loothſayer bids you beware the {des of March, Shatr/p, 
TDIO'CRASY. . / [idiecraſe, Fr. d. and ge. Pe- 
culiarity of conſtitution, 
Ip tocn vrt Al. wdj. [from idiverafy.] Peculiar in eon- 
ſtitution. a | 
Io toe v. . J e.]! Want of aner 0 
1 and nat upon their Je in thinking that horſes did eat their 
its, ; s | aun, 
IM. w. / [idiome, Fr. i. A mode of ſpeaking 
peculiar to a language or dialeck; the particular caſt of 
a tongue ; a phraſe ; phraſeologv. 
He did romaniee our tongue, leaving the words tranſlated as much 
Latin as he found them 1 wherein he tollowed their language, but 


—_ 


| 


| 


ID us, . / [ider, French; iat, Latin. 


did not comply with the 7% of Ges. Dryden. | 
Same that with case tine eloquence (hall teach, 
And to just T tix our doubtful Tpeech, Prior. 


oY 


Ivioma'rical. \ ad; | from idiom, 


loro tte. 1 
Since phraſes uſed in convert. tion contract meanneſe by paſſin 
through the mouths of the vulgar, à poct (hould guard himſelf againl 
{d{lomarich ways of Ipeakings | Spettator. 


Iviv/ratrny. . / [ idiopathic, Fr. h- and ra. A 
wimary diſeaſe that neither depends on nor proceeds 
rom another, ; Quincy, 

Io tosV NEN any. . / [idiofyrnarrnſe, Fr. , ew, and 
gar, A peculiar temper or diſpoſition of oo not 

WM UNCY. 


| Pecuhiar to a tongue; 


common to another, 
Whether quails, from any /dfe{racr fy or peculiarity of conſtüu- 
tion, do invocuoully feed wpon hellebore, ot rather ſometimes but 
molicinally vie the ſame. Brown's Failgar Herst. 
he widerttanding alfo hath its (dio/ynerages, as well as other ta- 
vultion, (lanv, er. 
. % [idzore, French; idteta, Latin; erm. | A 
tool; a natural; a changeling; one without the 
powers of reaſon, 


Life is a tale, 
TW by ain e , ll of found and fury, 
$ignity ing nothing, Nbateſpeare's H e 
What olie goth he herein, than by a Kind of creumlocution tell 
We hinble fupptiants that he holds them t, or bale wretches, 
dot able to vet retiet ? Rateigh's Effays, 
ly wile boy « and {rote vinky ', 

Who me 8 my valamities devides Favdyt. 
Muy Kc will believe that they fee what they only hear. 
5 A 8 Denali. 
Noto eie, Ft. wrio ws, | 
. Pecaharity of exprefiion ; mode of expreſſion peculiar 
to) 4 language. | 
Scholars hormetines 1 common ſpeech, or writing, in their native 
language, give terminations and Miotitns Wtable to their natwe lan» 


gage vote wd newly Invcgted, laie, 
2, Folly ; natural imbeci!lity of mind. 
IDLE, «44+ (del, Saxon, | 
4. lazy; averſe trom labour. 
For ame 10 much to do, and vel Ide. Be. 


2, Not engaged ; attording leite. 
Fr often have you writ ty hett and (he in modeſty, 
eie tor want of ide time, wou wot again reply, Sdate/p 
3. Unactive ; not employed, 
No wot 8 dates hound 
W ai hrard the world around, 


"The eee ene A were Migh 6p hung. Mow, 


buſy humour ſhould be conſtantly employed ip ſomething of e 
h . * ; 9 
; buppoling, among a multitude embarked in the ſame veſſel, there 


are ſeveral that, in a tempeſt; will rather periſh than work z would 
it not be madneſs in the — to ſtand idle, and rather chuſe to fink 


5. Unftuitful; barren ; not productive of good. 
Of antres vaſt, and deſarts 7dle, 
It was my hent to ſpeak. | 
The murmuring ſurge, 
That on th' unnumber'd id/c pebbles 
Cannot be heard lo high. 
He was met even now, 
Crown'd with rank fumiter and furrow weeds, 
Darnel, and all the ide weeds that grow ; 
In our ſuſtaining corn. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
6. Trifling ; of no importance: as, an id/e ſtory. 
Suffice it then, thou money god, quoth he, 
That all thine ide offery I elle; 
All that I need | have: what needeth me 
Jo covet more than I have cauſe to uſe ? Fairy * 
This anſwer is both 1% in regard of us, and repugnant to them- 
ſelves, oer. 
hey are not, in our eſtimation, Idle reproofs, when the authors of 
needleſs innovations are oppoſed with ſuch negatives, as that of Leo: 
how are theſe new devices brought in, which our fathers never knew ? 
Flotter. 
Mis friend ſmil'd ſcornfuly and, with proud contempt, 
Rejects as idle what his fellow dreamt. ryden, 
An idle reaſon leſſens the weight of the good ones you gave _ 
70757. 
He wiſhes to recal the precious hours he has ſpent in trifles, and 
loitered away in id/e unprofitable diverſions, Rogers. 
To Io HE. v. ». [from the adjective.] To loſe time in 
lazineſs and inuctivity. | 
Yet free from this poctick madneſs, 
Next page he ſays, in ſober ſadneſs, 
"That the, and all hor fellow-gods, 


Shakeſp. Othello, 


chaſcs, 
Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


Sit /dling in their high abodes. Prior. 
IoplrutA php. 44). Fidle and head.] 
1. Fooliſh ; unreaſonable, | | 

*Fheſe Id/ebeaded ſeekers refort thither. Carew, 


2, Delirious ; infatuated. 
Upon this loſs ſhe fell id/cbraded, and to this very day ſtands near 

the place (till, L' Eftrange. 

Voi.ungss. 1. J. [from idle.] 

1. Lazineſs; ſloth; luggiſhneſs averſion from labour. 

Nor is excely the only thing by which tin breaks men in their 
health, and the comfortable enjoyment ot themſelves ; but many are 
alſo brought to a very ill and languiſhing habit of body by mere idle- 
neſs, and id/oneſs is both itlelf a great fin, and the cauſe of many more. 

South's Sermons. 
2. Abſence of employment. 

Alt which yet could not make us accuſe her, though it made us 
pine away for ſpite, to loſe any of our time in ſo troubleſome an 
idleneſs. Sidney. 

He, fearing idleneſs, the nurſe of ill, | 
In ſculpture exerciſed his happy tkill. Dryden's Ovid. 

Nature being liberal to all without labour, neceſſity impoling no in- 
duſtry or travel, id/ene/s bringeth forth no other fruits than yain 
| thoughts and licentious pleaſures, Raleigh, 
3. Omiſſion of buſineſs, | 

"Ten thouſand harms, mare than the ills I know, 
a My id/encſs doth hatch, Sbak, Ant, and Cleopatra. 
4. Unimportance; trivialneſs, | 
Jo the Engliſh court aſſemble now, 
From ev'ry region, apes of idlene/s, 
g. Inethcacy aſoleſneſs, | 
6. Burrenneſs ; worthleſſneſs. 
7. Unreaſonableneſs ; want of 
madneſs, | 
: here is no heat of affeRion, but is joined with ſome 7dleneſs of 
rams 


Vole. ./ [from idle.] A lazy perſon; a fluggard. 


 Sbakeſp, Henry Iv. 


} 


ſented to his majeity's ſhips, are ſo ignorant in ſca-lervice, as that 
they know not the name of a rope. 7 Raleigh, 
Thou ſluggiſh ?4/er, dilatory flave ! Irene. 
Iv. adv. [from idle. ] 
1. Lazily ; without employment, 
| will ſlay myſelf, 
For living iy here in pomp and eaſe. 
2. Vooliſhly ; in a trifling manner. 
And modern Alyil, whole capricivus thought 
1: yet with ſtores of wilder notions fraught, 
"Tov loon convinc'd, (hall yield that flecting breath, 
Which play'd fo /4/y with the darts of death, 
releſly ; without attention. 
But thall we take the mule abroad, 
Todrop her {4/y on the toad? 
And leave our ſubject in the middle, 
As Butler did his bear and tiddle 2 
4. Ineffectually; vainly. 
Let this and other allegations, ſuitable unto it, ceaſe to bark any 


longer d againit the truth, the courte and pallage whereof it is not 
in them to hinder. Hooker, 


I'DOL. ». / [idole, Fr. Z ; idelum, Lat.] 
1. An image worſhipped as God, 

They did ſaeritiee upon the ido/ altar, which was upon the altar of 
1 Mac, i. 59. 


Sbaleſp. Henry V1. 


Prior. 


3. Ca 


P: 471 


A nation from one faithful man to ſpring, 
Him on this fide Euphrates yet refiding, 
Bred up in idol worthip, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
The apoltle is there arguing againſt the gnotticks who joined in the 
ide! teaits, and whom he theretore accules of participating of the idol 
god, ; Atterbury, 
2. A counterfeit, 
Woe to the ide the 
3. An image. | 
Never did art ſo well with nature ſtrive, 
Nor ever ie feem'd ſo much alive 
So like the man, ſo golden to the tight ; 
So bate within, to counterfeit and light, 
4+ A repreſentation, Not in uſe, 
len de holding ſo great excellence, 
Aud rare perteQtion in mortality, 
Do her adore with facted reverence, 
As th* {dl ot her maker's great maguiticence, 
5. One loved or honoured to adoration. 
8 eee and lov'd by all ; 

„he toldier's god, and people's id, Denbam's Sopby, 
n | _ *. 75 ( idolatre, Fr. idelatra, Lat.) 6 
who pays divine honours to images; one who worſhi 
for God that which is not 8 f e 
Ihe Hate of Mι¹ο,tννε⁰νẽ,˙tee ways miſerable: firth, i ] 
they worthip they find nv 3 aud 3 tab e 


pherd that leaveth the flock, Zech, ils I 7. 


Dr yd. 


Fairy Queer, 


Chidenn georially hate by By fares all tie hare then is, that their | 


they vught to lerve, (here 4s no other thing ts de looked tor but the 


judgment ; fooliſhneſs | 


Bacon's War with Spain. | 


Many of theſe poor fiſhermen and iert, that are commonly pre- 


| 


JE E 


eſſeqds of moſt juſt diſpleaſure, the withdraw 
in this world, and in the world to come confufi 
An 1 1 K my 5 no Chriſtian; 

2 d N | 
pagan 3 but I would hardly think attrology to be compa 


gol grace, 
on. 


he may be an 14. 


derilegy; 
2 


later 


rank atheiſm, Ben. atible with 
To IDvo'LATRIZE. v. 4. [from idolater,} % dene 

idols. . * 
Ivo'LaTROUS, adj. | from idelater,} end "mh, 

latry ; compriſing 1dolatry, or the Ka, f id. 


Neither may the pictures of our Saviour. 
of the church, be drawn to au ido/atrous ule, 
be worſhipped. 

Ipo“ ArROUSL xx. adv, 


manner. f 
Not therefore whatſoever idolater; have either th 
let whatſoever they have either thought or done MIR Yr done; h 


ſorth abhorred. uy, 2 tir 
IDov'/LATRY. . J. [idolatrie, Fr. idolalasria, Lat ale, 
worſhip of images; the worſhip of any thing 
which is not God. 7 Ng as God 
Thou ſhalt he worſhipp*d, kifs'd, lov'd, and ador 
And, were there ſenſe in his id/atry, | 
My ſubſtance ſhould be ſtatued in thy ſtead, 
Idolatry is not only an accounting or worlhip 
which is not God, but it is allo a worihipping the t 
unſuitable to his nature ; and particularly by the m of; 
and corporeal relemblances, inagy 
"The kings were diſtinguiſhed by judgments or vleſſings i bal 
as they promoted id-/atry, or the worſlüp of the true Cod. Cond 


Addiſun's & 
Ivo'Lisr, 1. J. | from idol. ] Ws r 
| ary, 
A poetical word, 
I to Cod have brought 
Diſhonour, obloquy, and op'd the mouths 
Of idolifts and atheiſt, Milton's 4 t 
Tolvo'Lizt. Lv. 4. from da.] To love or enn 
to adotation. 
'Chofe who are generous, humble, juſt, and wiſe, 
Who not their gold, nor themſelves ido/ize, 

Parties, with the greateſt violation of Chriſtian unity, 
themlelves, not from the grand author and finiſher of 
from the tirlt broacher of their ido/ized opinions. Decay, 
Iv'ox kous. adj, [idoneus, Lat.] Pit; pr des; 

. 7 a Proper; un. 
venient: adequate. f | 

You entangle, and fo fix their ſaline part, by makin 
ſome idoneous body. l 0 TOO 

An eccleſiaſtical benefice is ſometimes void de jure & fac, dit 
it ought to be conterred on an /dorcous perion, Aſk, 
poem. 

I. E. for id eff, or, that it. 

That which raiſes the natural intereſt of money, is the ſame tv 
raiſes the rent ot land, J. e. its aptneſs to bring in yearly, to him m 
manages it, a greater overplus ot income above his rent, as a rewind 
his labour. . 

JEALOUS. adj. ¶Jalom, French.] 
1. Suſpicious in love. 

To both theſe ſiſters have I fworr my love: 

Each jea/2ws of the other, as the ſtung 

Are of the adder. ON Shakeſp, King Lew, 

Wear your eye thus; not jealous, nor ſecure; 

I would not have your free and noble nature, 

Ont of ſelf bounty, be abus'd » look to't. Shatefd. Othell 

Milirels Ford, the honeſt woman, the virtuous creature, that hath 

the jealors fool to her huſband! Shakeſpeart, 
. Ajealous empreſs lies wit 
Too __—y to endure neglected charms, 

2. Emulous ; full of competition, 

I could not, without extreme reluctance, reſign the theme of you 
beauty to another hand: give me leave to acquaint the world dul 
am jealous of this ſubjecl. : Dyla, 
3. Zealouſly cautious againſt diſhonour. 
have been very jea/ous tor the Lord Gol of hoſts, 
4. Suſpicioully vigilant, 

I amyea/ous over you with godly jealouſy. -. 3G, 

His apprehenſions, as his jea/ozs nature had much of ſagacity ink 
or his reſtleſs and mutinous humour, tranſported him. Cala 
5 e careful. | 
- Although he were a prince in military virtue approved, and e 
of the honour of the Englith nation; yet his cruelties and panic 
weighed down his virtues, Bacon's Ilg Vil 

They jealous of their ſecrets, fiercely oppos'd 
My journey ſtrange, with clamorous uproar 
Protelting tate ſupreme, 

Ilow nicely jea/ons is every one of us of his 
how maliciouſly prodigat of other men's? 
6. Suſpiciouſly feartul. 

Lis doing wrong creates ſuch doubts as thele 4 
Renders us jealous, and deſtroys your peace. Wain, 

While the people are fo jealous of the clergy's ambitin, | 60 
ſee any other method left tor them to reform the world, that by ui 
all honelt arts to make themſelves acceptable to the laity. I 


Jr/arovsy, adv. [from jealous. | Suſpicioully; emy' 
louſly ; with ſuſpicious fear, vigilance, or caution. 
| J&'atousNESs. 1. J. [from jealous. ] The ſtate of being 
jealous; rivalry ; ſuſpicion ; ſuſpicious vigilance 
Nor is it hard for thee to preſerve me amidit the unjuſt b. 
yjealouſneſs of too many, which thou halt ſultered to Per Chl 


Jra'Lousy. x. J. [ jaloufie, Fr. from jealow.] 
1. Suſpicion in love. 
| But gnawing jea/ouſy, out of their ſight 
Sitting alone, his bitter lips did bite. 
How all the other pathions fleet to air, 
As doubtful thoughts, and raſh embrac'd deſpair; 
And ſhudd'ring tear, and green-eyed c ! Shale her; 
O love, be moderate; allay thine extaly. 8 i 
Why did you ſuffer Jachimo, 
Slight thing of Italy, 
Lo taint his noble heart and brain 
With needleſs jcalouſy # 
Small jealoz/ies, tis true, inflame deſire 3 Di 
| Toogreat, not fan, but quite blow out the fire. g 
2. Suſpicious fear, 2 
The obſtinacy in Eſſex in refuſing to treat with the king pot 
only from his c, that when the king had got him in cu 
he would take revenge upon him. 


3. Suſpicious caution, vigilance, or rivalry | 

To EER. v. 1. | Of uncertain etymolygY- 

ſcoff; to flout ; to make mock. 
The merry world did on a day 


With his trainbands and mates, agree 
To meet together where | lay, 


the apoſtles, , 
les, and mar 
* ark. in church! 
; am © 
[from idolatrous.] In an dach 
| Ou 


J; 


Sbale 
ping that ihe 64 
rue God j; 


Sh. 11 iy; 
ediation Y 


A worſhi 


onban, 
denopinys 
Our faith, ban 


* 


hin your arms, 
Dad. Auen 


1A 


Aa. 
own repute, and it 
Decay of Pity 


Fairy . 


Shakeſp, Olen 


j f 


files 


And all in ſport to ſecr at me. ly jeſbe, Jo ab 
Abttain from ditlolute laughter, petulant uncome', Ane 
ing and jeerig, which are called indecencies, and ine 4%, . 
Taylor's Ratte 


To IIR. v. 4. To treat with ſcoffs. _ 


1 if, * for * 
Poe children abroad are driven to * b * os be 
Ira. w./. [from the verb.] Scoff; __ 


jeſt; flout; jibe; mock. | 
Midas, expos'd to all their cr, 
Had et his att, and kept his cats 


So 


J twoully 3 un. he ſonorous rays are refracted? 
te b demande ch, whether the to y Boden. 
er, 2. A. kind of ſauſage. Ain. þ 
G 40 2 . iP / 0 
rec. adi. LAN es . 
1. Wanting f 1 Goa which hath nothing in it volatile, and yet 
Gold 33 3 difficulty ; the melting ſheweth that 1 On 
wandere in ſpirits . 
Jejunes no aturated. 


” 


Js) 


J'S: 


the forehead in a Jer, | 
che wants it here; 
d ſay he 8 


They tip 


dare 1 handſome, young» 


She may her for a witch. | 
But A from fjeer.] A ſcoffer; a ſcorner ; 
TT LACS 
1 mockere adv. [from _jeering-], Scornfully ; con- 
G 0 - 


there might be contained n utriment 
Brown. 
deficient in matter. 

pon an inquiry made up of mere narratives, as Fin 
/. [from jejune.] 


. ert . "IM \ 

1, Penury t 3 the even ſpreading both parts, and the 
Cauſes u extreme comminution of ſpirits, Bacon, 
jen want of matter that can engage the attention. 
ee 44%. [See GeLLY.] Glutinous; brought 

js = (tate of viſcoſity. | 

The kiſs that ſips 
Th lie 4 philtre of her lips. Cleaveland. 
rr 9. 1 feelauinum, t. See GEL L, which is the 
PLAY. . 


hy. 
12 — 2 to a ſtate of glutinouſneſs and 
I, | | 


viſcoltys They, digi 
| Almoſt to jelly with th effect of fear, 
Stand dumb, and ſpeak not to him, * . 
Sweetmeat made by boilin ſugar in the gelly. 
% The deſert came on, and jellies brought. 
Thatjelly's1ich, this malmſey healing 5 wy 5 
Pray dip your whilkers. oper s ats of N 
dE TIN. 7 7. — from Funeting, an apple 
wo in June. A pecies of apple ſoon ripe, and of a 
aint taſte, Mortimer's Huſbandry, 
1. 47 ſ. [See Grx NT.] A Spaniſh horſe, 
Jen The Spaniſh king preſents a jennet, 
o thew his love. 


10] ror ARD v. 4. 


King. 


Prior. 


„on in danger. Obſolete. ; ; ; 
e — of 0 and did boldly jeopard his body 
and liſe for the religion of the Jews. 2 Mac. 


adj, [from jeopardy. ] Hazardous ; dan- 


Jror akDOVS, 
rous. 
JEOPARDY. . 

rived from j'ai perdu, or 


, [This word is ſuppoſed to be de- 
jeu perdu. Skinner and Junius. 
Hazard; danger; Peril, A word not now in uſe. 

And would ye not poor fellowſhip expel, 
{i{elf would offer you t'accompanyy, - 
ü eee jeopardy. Hubberd's Tale. 
Thy rage ſhall burn thee up, and thou ſhalt turn 
o alles ere our blood (hall quench that fire: 
gk to thyſe)f, thou art in jeopardy.  Shakeſp. X. Fohn. 
We may itpute to all excellencies in compoſitions a kind ot poverty, 
ot atleaſt a alalty or Jeopardy. : Bacon. 
Jo Jrnx, v. 4. [xeneccan, Saxon. To ſtrike with a 
quick ſmart blow 3 to laſh, It is ſometimes written 
perk, | 
1 lack iniquity _ 
Sometimes to do me ſervice : nine or ten times 
I thought to ve 7e him here under the ribs. 
Baſtings heavy, dry, obtuſe, | 
Only dulne(scan produce; \ 
While a little gentle jerking 
Hees he ſpirits all a-working, | Swift, 
Jo Jux. w.n, To ſtrike up: to accoſt eagerly. This 
ſeems to be the meaning in this place, but is mere 
cant. ; 


Nor bluſh, ſhould he ſome grave acquaintance meet 
But, proud of being known, will jerk and greet, 
Jeax. » /; [from the verb.] 
1. A ſmart quick laſh, | 


Contemn the (illy taunts of fleering buffoonry ; and the jerks of 
that wit, that is but a kind of contident folly. CGlanv. 
Wies not the jerk or ſting of an epigram, nor the ſeeming contra- 
dition of a poor antitheſis; neither is it ſo much the morality of a 
Fare lentence, attected by Lucan, but more ſparingly uſed 8 
ryden. 
2. A ſudden ſpring; a quick jolt that ſhocks or ſtarts, 
Well run Tawney, the abbot's churl ; 
Nis jade gave him a gerk, 
As he would have his rider hurl 


His hood after the kirk. Ben Jonſon's Underwoods, 
Lobſters uſe their tai 


: ; Is as fins, wherewith they commonly ſwim 
backwards by jerks, or ſprings, reaching ten yards at once, Grew, 


Shakeſpeare. 


Nax. . , [cypreltikin, Saxon.] A jacket; a ſhort 


coat ; a cloſe waiſtcoat. 


man may wear it on both ſides like a leather jerkin. 
i Unleſs we 


Shak. 
ſhould expect that nature ſhould make jerkirs and ſtock- 
"3" grow out of the ground, what could ſhe do better than afford us 
van More's Antidote againſt Atheiſm. 
A wine an ambaſſador preſenting himſelt in a poortrizejerkir, and 
1\Cred cloaths, certainly he would have but ſmall audience. 


South's Sermons. 

Then ſtrip thee of thy carnal jerkin, 
And give thy outward fellow a firking. Hudibras, 
7 into the lea, in my leathern /e Ain, about an hour before 


ux. v. . A kind oſ hawk, Ainſavorth, This ſhould 
"Written gyrlin, 

"BFY. v. J. from the iſland of 
yarns ſpun.] Fine yarn of woo 


fRu'S Ar . * + 
es — 1. J. Sunflower, of which they 


a/ lem artichokes are increaſed by ſmall off-ſets, and by quar- 
5 $the roots, Mortimer“ Huſbandry, 
of) . f erde. French; getto, Italian. } Short ſtraps 
h eather tied about the legs of a hawk, with which 

© 15 held on the fiſt, Hanmer, 

If I prove her haggard 
Des that my 2 were her — heart ſtrings, 
A Whiſtle her off, and let ker down the wind 


Jerſey, where much 


* 3 ey at fortune, Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
F i fo [See Janmine,] A fragrant flower, 
He of N like a Hrawberty bed ; 
; Nr li e to a bunch of cullambines ; 
| _ brealt like lillies, ere their leaves be ſhed 3 
7 The nipples, like young bloflom'd jeJamines, Spenſer, 
„ be. Kiener, Lat.] To divert 
228 . or mer- 
y by words or action, ory thn 


Swift, | 


N 


Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


[See JEOPARDY.] To hazard; 


Dryden. 


CGulliver's Travels, |. 


JEW 


Jol not with a rude man, leſt thy anceſtors be difgraced. [ 


Eccleſ. viii. 4. 
Fear you the boar, and go ſo unprovided ? 
— You may / on: but I do not like theſe ſeveral councils. 


| Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
'Jesr. 1. / [from the verb.] 


1. Any thing ludicrous, or meant only to raiſe laughter, 
But is this true, or is it elſe your pleaſure, 
Like pleaſant travellers, to break a je/# 
Upon the company you overtake ? Shakeſpeare. 
As for jeſt, there be certain things which ought to be privileged 
from it; namely, religion, matters of ſtate, and great perſons, Bacon. 
No man ought to have the leſs reverence for the principles of re - 


ligion, or for the holy ſcriptures, becauſe idle and profane wits can 
break et upon them. 


Tillotſon. 

He had turn'd all tragedy to jeff. Prior. 
When you the dulleſt of dull things have ſaid, 

And then aſk pardon for thee you made. Young. 


2. The object of jeſts; laughing-ſtock. 
Ik ſuſpeR without cauſe, why then make ſport at me; then let me 
de your yep, I deſerve it. : Shakeſpeare, 
3. Manner of doing or ſpeaking feigned, not real; lu- 
dicrous, not ſerious ; game, not earneſt. 
That high All ſeer, which 1 dallied with, 
Hath turn'd my feigned 5 on my head, 
And giv'n in earneſt, what I begg'd in. Shakeſp, R. III. 
When his 9 choſe him their king, he ſpoke and did thoſe 
things in /, which would have become a king in earneſt. Grew. 
JT ER. #./. [from t. 
1. One pron to merriment and pranks, 
he (Kipping king, he rambled upand down 
With ſhallow jefers, and raſh baviu wits ; 
Soon kindled and ſoon burnt. 
2. One given to ſarcaſm. . 
: Nbw, as aj4fter, I accoſt you, | 
Which never yet one friend hack loſt you. 


Shateſp. Henry IV. 


Swift, 


3. Buffoon ; jackpudding. A zefter, or licenſed ſcoffer, 


was kept at court to the time of Charles the firſt. 
Another ſort of like looſe fellows do paſs up and down, amongſt 

gentlemen, by the name of jefters ; but are, indeed, notable rogues, 

and partakers not only of many ſtealths, but alſo privy to many trai- 


torous practices. Spenſer on Ireland. 

JET. u. J. [zazac, Saxon; get, Dutch; gagates, Lat.] 

1. Jet is a beautiful foſſil, of a firm and even ſtructure, 
and a ſmooth ſurface; found in maſſes, ſeldom of a 
great ſize, lodged in clay; of a ſine deep black, havin 
a grain reſembling that of wood. It is confounde 


with cannal-coal, which has no grain, and is extremely | 


hard; and the jer is but moderately ſo. Hill. 
Black, forſooth ; coal-black, as jet. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
There is more difference between thy fleſh and hers, than between 
jet and ivory. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
The bottom clear, 

Now laid with many a fet, 
Of ſeed pearl, ere ſhe bath'd her there, 

Was known as black as jer. 


Drayton. 
One of us in glaſs is ſet, 
One of us you'll find in jer. Swift. 
Under flowing yet, 
The neck light ſhaded. Thomſon's Summer. 


2. Jet, Fr.] A ſpout or ſhoot of water. 
Prodigious 'tis, that one attractive ray 

Should this way bend, the next an adverſe way ! 
For ſhould th' unſcen magnetick jers. deſcend 


All the ſame ways they could not gain their end. Blackmore. 
Thus the ſmall ſet, which haſty hands unlock, 
Spurts in the gard'ner's eyes who turns the cock, Pope, 


3. A yard. Obſolete. 


What orchard unrobbed eſcapes, 
Or pullet dare walk in their jer ? 


Tufſer's Haſbandry. 
To IE r. v. u. | jetter, Fr.] n 
1. To ſhoot forward; to ſhoot out; to intrude ; to jut 
out, | | 
Think yau not how dangerous 
It is to jet upon a prince's right? Shakeſpeare. 
2. To ſtrut ; to agitate the body by a proud gait. | 
Contemplation makes a rare turkey-cock of him: how he jets un- 
det his advanced plumes. Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. 
3. To jolt ; to be ſhaken, [Ferrer, Fr.] 
Upon the jerting of a hackney-coach the was thrown out of the 
hinder ſcat againſt a bar of iron in the forepart. Wiſeman, 
Jz'T8AM. I. J. [ Jetter, French. ] Goods or other things 
]e'TsON. which, having been caſt over board in a 
ſtorm, or after ſhipwreck, are thrown upon the ſhore, 
and belong to the lord admiral, 
Je'rTY: adj. [from,yet: | 
1. Made of jet. : 
2. Black as jet. 
The people about Capo Negro, Cefala, and Madagaſcar, are of a 
jetty black, Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


r halr 
Adown her ſhoulders looſely lay diſplay'd, 
And in her jetty curls ten thouſand Cupids play'd, 


; Prior. 
Nigrina black, and Merdamante brown, 


Vied tor his love in jetty bow'rs below, Pope. 
JEWEL. . J. | aur, French; jerveelen, 2 
1. Any ornament of great value, uſed commonly of ſuch 


as are adorned with precious ſtones, 
Here, wear this jewe/ for me; 'tis my picture. 
"They found him dead, and caſt into the ſtreets, 

An empty caſket, where the jewel, life, 
By ſome damn'd hand was robb'd and ta'en away, Shakeſp. 
"The pleaſure of the religious man is an eaſy and portable pleaſure, 
ſuch an one as he carries about in his bofom, without alarming 
either the eye or envy of the world: a man putting all his pleaſures 
into this one, is like a traveller's putting all his goods into one ay 
outh, 


Shakeſp. 


2. A precious ſtone; a gem. 
Jewels too, ſtones, rich and preclous ſtone, 
Stol'n by my daughter ! Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice, 
Proud tame's imperial ſeat | 
With jewels blaz'd, magniticently great. Pope, 
3. A name of fondneſs; an appellation of tender regard, 
Bid farewel to your ſiſters, 
—Ye jewels of our father, with waſh'd eyes | 
Cordelia leaves you. Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 
Jewel.-HouSr, or Office. n. /. The place where the 
regal ornaments are repoſited, _ 
The king has made him maſter of the jerwe/-houſe, Shakeſp, 
J='wELLER. 2. /. [from jewel. ] One who trafficks in 
precious ſtones, 
"Theſe grains were as like little dice as if they had been made by 
a jexveller, ; Boyle. 
The price of the market to a jerve//er in his trade is one thingy 
but the intrinſick worth of a thing to a man of ſeule is another. 
L' Fjtrange. 
I will turn jerveller : 1 ſhall then deal in diamonds, and all ſorts 
of rich ſtones. : Addiſan. 
Jxws-EAks. . .. [from its reſemblance of the human 
ear. Skinner. ] A fungus, tough and thin; and na- 
turally, while growing of a rumpled figure, like a 
flat and variouſly hollowed cup; from an inch to two 


inches in length, and about two thirds of its length 


ö 


{ 


| 


| 


FN 
in breadth. Its ſides in many places run into the hol. 
low, fo as to repreſent in it ridges like thoſe of the 
human ear, It generally grows on the lower parts o 
the trunks of elder-trees decaying. The common 
people cure themſelves of ſore throats with a decoction 
of 1t in milk, Hill's Mat. Med. 


An herb called jezs-ear groweth upon the lower parts of elder, 
and ſometimes aſhes: in warm water it ſwelleth, and openeth ex- 
tremely, Baton's Natiral Hiſtory. 


Jews-Hare,. /. A kind of muſical inſtrument held be- 


tween the teeth, which gives a ſound by the motion 
of a broad ſpring of iron, which, being ftruck by the 
hand, plays againſt the breath. | 


Jews-MALLOW. . J. [corchorus, T.atin.] Rarmwolf ſays 


it is ſown in great plenty about Aleppo as a pot-herb, 
the Jews boiling the leaves of this plant to eat it with 
their meat, | Miller. 


Jews-STONE. 2. /. The clavated ſpine of a very la 


egg- ſna ſea- urchin, petrified by long lying in the 
cored. 4 of a re her fans, hone and — 
ſwelling in the middle, and gradually tapering; abou 
three quarters of an inch in length, and half an inch 
in diameter; ridged and furrowed alternately, in a 
longitudinal direction; and its colour is a pale duſky 
rey, with a faint caſt of duſky reddiſhneſs. It 1s 
ound in Syria, Hill's Mat. Med. 
Ir. conjunttion. ix, Saxon, ] 
1. Suppoſe it be ſo, or it were ſo, that. A hypothetical 


article, 
3 approbation, without any cautions, qualifications, ifs or 
ands. | 


Hooker, 
chat rebellion 
Came like itſelf in baſe and abject routs ; 
I lay, if damn'd commotion ſo appear'd, 
In his true, native, and moſt proper ſhape, 


You, reverend father, and theſe noble lords, 
Had not been there. | 


; = Shaheſdeare's Henry IV. 
if they have done this deed, my noble lord, ; 
, ——1f! talk'ſt thou to me of ifs Thou art a traitor. Shak. 
This leeing of all things, becauſe we can defire to ſee all things 
Malbrauche makes a proof that they are preſent to our minds; and 
if they be preſent, they can no ways be preſent but by the preſence of 
God, who contains them all. | .  Lorke. 
This infallibility upon ſuppoſition, amounts to this, that if a thing 
be true, it is impoſſible to be falſe, Tillotſon. 
All of them ſuppoſed the apoſtle to have allowed the Epicurean 
maxims to he good; if ſo be there were no reſurrection. Atterbury. 
Tiſiphone, that oft haſt heard my pray'r, 


Aſſiſt, if Oedipus deſerve thy care. | Pope's Statins, 
2. Whether or no. | 
Uncertain if by augury, or chance; 

But by this eaſy riſe they all advance. Dryden. 


She doubts / two and two make four: 
It can't—it may be—and it muſt ; 
To which of theſe muſt Alma truſt ? 
Nay, further yet they make her go, 


Prior. 


In doubting / ſhe doubts or no. 
3. Allowing that; ſuppoſe it be granted that. 
Such mechanical circumſtances, if 1 may ſo call them, were not 
neceſſary to the experiments. Boeyle. 


LoNROUs. adj. [ignent, Lat.] Fiery; containing 
emitting fire; aving the nature of fire, 
That the fire burns by heat, leaves us Mill ignorant of the im- 
mediate way of igneous ſolutions, Glanville's Scepſise 


Io NOT ENT. adj. [ignis and potent, Lat.] Preſiding 
over fire. l | 
Vulcan is called the pow'r ignipotent, Pope's Homer, 
ICNIS FATUUS. mn. / Lein. Will with the wiſp z 
Jack with the lanthorn. es 
Vapours ariſing from putrified waters are ufually called igres 
fatui, Newton's Optitks, 


fire 3 


| To IGNITE. v. a. [from i, fire, Latin.] To kin- 


dle; to ſet on fire. A chymical term, 
Take good firm chalk; Ignite it in a crucible, and then powder 


Grew's Muſeum. 
ienition, Fr, from ignite.] The a& of 
Kindling, or of ſe on fire. 


ttin 
The laborant ſtirred the Findied nitre, that the ignition might be 
preſently communicated, | Boyle. 
Thoſe black circular lines we ſee on diſhes, and other turned 
veſſels of wood, are the effects of ignition, by the preſſure of an 
edged ſtick upon the veſſel turned nimbly in the lathe. Ray. 
I6nt'riBLE. adj, [from Iguite.] Inflammable; capable 
of being ſet on fire. Not in uſe. | 
Such bodies only ſtrike fire which have ſulphur or ignitib/e parts. 
| Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Icn1'voMoUs. adj. [ ignivomns, Ln] Vomiting fire, 
Vulcanos and ignivomous mountains are ſome of the moſt terrible 
ſhocks of the globe, Derham's Phyſico-Theology. 
IGNO'BLE, adj. [ignoble, Fr. ignobilis, Latin, ] 
1. Mean of birth; not noble; not of illuſtrious race. 
As when in tumults riſe th' igneb/e crowd, 3 
Mad are their motions, and their tongues are loud, Dryden. 
2. Worthleſs ; not deſerving honour, Uſed of things 
or perſons, | 
The noble iſle doth want her proper limbs 
Her royal ſtock graft with Ig plants, 


Ic no'sLY. adv. wy ignoble.] Ignominiouſly ; mean- 
ly ; diſhonourably ; reproachfully ; diſgracefully. 
To theſe, that Tober race of men, whoſe lives 
Religious, titled them the ſons of God, 
Shall 1 up all their virtue, all their fame 
Ignebly ! Milton's Paradiſe Hoſt. 
Here, over-match'd in fight; in heaps they lie; 

There ſcatter'd o'er the fields ignobly fly. Dryden's Ain, 
Ioxnom1'NIOus. adj, [ignominieux, Fr. ignominioſus, TX 
Mean; ſhameful; reproachful ; diſhonourable. Uſe 
both of perſons and things, 

They with pale fear ſurpriz'd, 
Fled ignominious. Milion. 
Cethegus, though a traitor to the ſtate, 
And tortur'd, 'ſcap'd this ignominicus tate, Dryden's Juv. 
They gave, and ſhe transterr'd the curs'd advice, 
That monarchs ſhould their inward ſoul diſguiſe; 
By ignominious arts, for ſervile ends, 
Should compliment their foes, and ſhun their friends. 
Nor has this kingdom deſerved to be ſacriticed to one ſingle, ra- 
pacious, obſcure, ignominious ptojectör. Swift, 
Icnomt'nIoUSLY. adv. [from ignominione.] Meanly ; 


moron M diſgracefully z ſhamefully ; reproach- 
uli. 


It is ſome allay to the infatny of him who died Ignominiouſly to 
be buried privately, South 


I'GNOMINY. nf. [ignominie, Fr, ignominia, arr, 
Diſgrace; reproach z ſhame z infamy ; meanneſs ; diſ- 
honour, 

Adieu, and take thy praiſe with thee to heav'n : | 
Thy igneminy ſleep with thee in the grave, Shakeſpeare. 


it. 


Iani'TION. 2. / (is 


* Shak, Rich, III. 


P „ lore 


trength ftom truth divided, and from juſt, 
Maudable, nought merits but diſpraiſe 


An! 


J1L 


| to glory aſpi 
r 1 e iel fucks fame. 
Their generals have been received with honour after their defeat, 
678 * i * va Coen] Addiſon. 

. . J. in. 

8 Igroramus is a wo ty, wc nſed by the grand in- 
queſt impannelled in the inquiſition of cauſes criminal 
and publick ; and written upon the bill, whereby any 
crime is offered to their conſideration, when they 
miſlike their evidence as defeQive, or too weak to 
make the preſentment; the effect of which word 
ſo __ is, Te all farther inquiry upon that party, 
for that fault, is 8 ſtopped, and he — 
ithout farther anſwer, | \ 
is fooliſh fellow ; a vain uninſtruted pretender. A 


low word. 
ianoramut, in place and power, that he has a wit and an 
T——— above all t Ind he ſhall readily — N 
commendation. ; outh, 
% . . . 1 Fr. 2 Lat.] 
ant of knowledge; unlearnedneſs. 
5 * all the clergy were — learned as theinſelves are that moſt eom- 
ain of Ignorance in others, yet our book of prayer might Hours 
"on Ignorance is the curſe of God, ; 
Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to heav'n. 
Still baniſh your defenders, till at length 
Your /gnorance deliver you, : 
As moſt abated captives, to ſome nation 
That won you without blows, 
If we ſee right, we ſee our worn 3 
Then what avails it to have eyes ? 
rom ignorance our comfort flows, 
"The only wretched are the wiſel i i 
2. Want of knowledge reſpeRing ſome particular thing. 
lt is in every body's power to pretend ignorance of the law. 


Shateſp. 


Shakeſpeare, 


Sherlock. 


3. Want of knowledge diſcovered by external effect, 
In this ſenſe it has a plural. | 


DÞ Forgive us all our (fins, negligences, and Ignorances, Com, Pray. 
Puniſh me not for my (ins and ignorances, Tob. ili. 2. 


I'GNORANT,. we > eye Fr ignorans, _ 
1. Wanting knowledge; unlearned ; uninſtructed; un- 
enlightened. 


So foolith was 1 and {grorantys 1 was as a beaſt, P/. lxxiii. 
Thy letters have tranſported me beyond 
This Ign'rant preſent time, and 1 feel now 
The ſuture in the inftant. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 


In ſuch bulineſs 
Adlon is eloquence, and the eyes of th* ignorant 
More learned than the ears, FSbalcſp. Coriolanus, 
fle that doth not know thoſe things which are of uſe for him to 
know, is but an IK want man, whatever he may know belides, 
Tillotſon, 
Fools grant whate'er ambition craves, ; 
And men, once ignorant, are flaves, : | Pope, 
2. Unknown ; undiſcovered. "This 1s merely poetical, 
If you know aught, which does behove my knowledge 
Thereot to be informed, imprifon't not 
In ignorant concealment. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale, 
3. Without knowledge of ſome ee 
Let not judges be lo ignorant of their own right, as to think 
there is not left to them, as a pringipal part of their office, a wiſe 
| f laws, acon's N. 
e ill foreſeen! Better had 1 | > 
Liv'd /grorant of future | fo had borne _ 
My part of evil only, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
4. Unacquainted with. In a good ſenſe, 
{gnorant of guilt, 1 fear not ſhame. Dryden. 
5. lynoranily made * done. Unuſual, 
[lis (hi Aung, 
Poor Ignorant hae, On our terrible ſeas 
| Like egg-thells mov'd. Shakeſpeare. 
Vanoravt. v. /, One untaught, unlettered, unin- 
{tructed, 
Did 1 for this take pains to teach 
i Our zealous {gnoranrte to preach ! Denham. 
Vanokantiy. ay, | from ignorant, Without know- 
ledge ; un{kilfully ; without information, 
The greate't and molt cruel ſoes we have, 
Are thole whom you would ignorant/y (ave. 
When a poet, an wator, or a ome has performed admirably, 
we ſometimes miltase his blunders tor beauties, and are lo igvo- 
rantly ford wy to copy ter them. 5 W aits, 
Jo Innvo'kr. v. 4. [ger, Fr. ge. Lat.] Not to 
know; to be ignoratt of, This word e endea- 
youred to 1 but it has not been received. 
| ered not the frieter interpretation, given by modern eri— 
ticks to divers texte, hy me e 4 : ole, 
Philoſophy would folidly be citabliſhed, if men would more care- 
fully diltinguilh thoſe things that they Know trom thoſe * they | 
IK. ie. 
Ia tei ad,, [igmoſeibilir, Lat.] Capable of 3 
don. i, | 


11G. „ / [gige, Italian; geige, Teutonick, a fiddle. ] | 


A light careleſs dance, or tune. 

When Cyrus had overcome the Lydians, that were a warlike 
nation, Jude d of their warlike mulick, he appointed to them cet 
aum late ious lavs and loote „ei by Which he fo mollitied and 
abated eu courage, that they torgot their former fiercenels, 


Spenſer on [relund. 
A« tiditlers (till, 


"IL ongh they be paid e be gore, yet needs will 
Theol one moe % upon your ; : Downe, 
Valterity hall know that you date, in theſe /ig-given times, to 
Covnienaince a legitimate poem, lien Jonſon, 
All the (warns that there abide, 


With / ay | wal dance relort. : Aten. 
Une mates hioth'd te tee their friends ekalting 
hole elegant dehehes t and vayilting, F: uton, 


They wrote to her ende in the country, that (he ſhould dance 


a is nent Oftober in Weiltminſter-hall, aArbutdnat, 
Amwoiher bebus, thy own Phabus reigns, 
Joys kin Wye and dances in my chains. Pope, 


To 110, 4... | from the noun. ] "To dance careleſly ; to 
dance, Eyprelled in contempt. 
Ax tot the jigging part and ligures of dances, 1 unt that little, 
: Lo te, 
Ie MANN. „. / (% and wale.] One who dauces 
or plays merrily. 
Your only jig ater! what thould a man do but be werry > 
p | Noutrypewre's Liamiet, 
Jigauwnon „ / [A cant word.] A trinket; a 
knick knack ; a Night contrivance in machinery, 
He rifted alt bis pokes aid tobe. 
0! Keck, whim, aid Kere. .de. 
NUT. . (ain, Ulandick, to intrap in an amour, Mr. 
[vs Perhaps from gt, by contiation ; or gilice, 
or ge, the diminutive of gil7, the ladicrons name 
of a woman, "Tis alto called 7/2 in Scotland.] 
1. A woman who gives her lover hopes, and deceives 
hits 


* 


Milton. | 


Prior: 


Dryden. 


2 


ILL 

\ L 8 \ 
| Avoid both courts and caps, 

Where dilatory fortune plays the jilt 

With the brave, noble, honeſt, gallant man, ' 


To throw herſelf away oa fools. Omma Orphan. 
2. A name of contempt for a woman. 


When love was all an eaſy monarch's care, 


Filts rul'd the ſtate, and ſtateſmen farces writs 42 ; 


1 v. a. from the noun.] To trick a man b) 
attering his love with hopes, and then leaving him 
for another. 
Tell who loves who; | 
And who is jilted for another's ſake, —Dryden's 
Tell a man, paſſionately in love, that he is jilted; bring wit- 
neſſes of the falſehood of his miſtreſs, and three kind words of h 


ers 
ſhall invalidate all their teſtimonies. _ ; Locke. | 
To JiLT, v. 1. To play the jilt; to practiſe amorous | 


deceits. 


She might have learn'd to cuckold, %%, and ſham, 
Had Covent-garden been at Surinam. Congreve, 


To Ji'ncLs, wv. n, [A word made from jangle, or co- 
pied from the ſound intended to be expreſſed.] To 
clink ; to ſound with a kind of ſharp rattle, 


x 


What ſhould the wars do with theſe jing/ing fools ? Shakeſp. 
With noiſes 
Of roaring, ſhrieking, howling, jing/ing chains, 
We were awaked. Shakeſpeare's . 
The bells (he j/ng/ed, and the whiſtle blew. ope. 
You ne'er with Jingling words deceive the ear; 
And yet, on humble ſubſects, great appear, Smith. 
What crowds of theſe, impenitently bold, 
In ſounds and jing/ing ſyllables grown old | Pope. 
Ji NSU E. u. J. [from the verb.] 


1. Any clink, or ſharp rattle, 


2. It is uſed, I think, improperly, to expreſs the cor- 

9 of ſound in the effects of rhyme, | 

_ nine parts in ten of all nations, who call con- 

| ceits and jing/es wit, Dryden's Fables, Preface. 
3. Any thing ſounding; a rattle; a bell. | 

If you plant where ſavages are, do not only entertain them with 

trifles and ige, but uſe them juſtly, Bacon's br 
IV z. . 6 [corrupted from ai//e, Fr.] A walk or alley 
in a church or publick building. Properly aile. 
Upward the columns ſhoot, the roofs aſcend, 
And arches widen, and long les extend. Pope. 
Is. 1. /. [aiſle, Fr.] An ear of corn, Ainſworth, 
ILE'US. n. J. [ Latin. ] 

An i/eus, commonly called the twiſting of the guts, is really 
either a circumvolution, or inſertion of one part of the gut within 
the other. ; Arbuthnet, 

P"'LEX, n. J. [Loving 

The „ex, or great ſcarlet oak, thrives well in England, is a 
hardy fort of tree, and eaſily raiſed of acorns. The Spaniards have 
a ſort they call enzina ; the wood of which, when old, is finely 
chambletted, as if it were painted, Mortimer, 


IIA. adj, [iliacus, Lat.] Relating to the lower 

bowels, | | 
The i/iac paſſion is a kind of convulfion in the belly. 

Viiac Paſo, A kind of nervous cholic, whoſe ſeat 
is the ilium, whereby that gut is twiſted, or one part 
enters the cavity of the part immediately below or 
above; whence it is alſo called the volvulus, from 
volvo, to roll. N 


Thoſe who die of the i/7ac paſſion have their bellies much ſwelled. 


Floyer on the Humours. 
Irs, adj. ealc, Saxon. ] The ſame, It is ſtill retained 


in Scotland, and denotes each: as, %% ane of you, 
every one of you, It alſo ſignifies, the ſame; as, 
Mac inteſb of that itk, denotes a gentleman whoſe ſur- 
name and the title of his eſtate are the ſame; as, 
Macintoſh of Macintoſh. | 
Shepherds, ſhould it not yſhend 
Your roundels freth, to hear a doleful verſe 
Of Roſalind, who knows not Roſalind, : 
That Colin made? % can I you rehearſe, Spenſer. 
Ir t. adj. [contraſted from Evi, and retaining all its 
ſenſes. ] | 


1. Bad in any reſpect; contrary to good, whether phy- 
ſical or moral; evil. See Evit., 
There ſome % planet reigns ; 
1 mutt be patient, till the Heavens look 
With an alpe& more favourable, 
Of his own body he was i//, and gave 
"The clergy i/7 example. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
Neither is it 2% air only that maketh an / ſeat ; but I/ ways, 
il! markets, and % neighbours. | | Bacon's K//[ays. 
Some, of an % and melancholy nature, incline the company to 
be ſad and ill-diſpoſed : others, of a jovial nature, diſpoſe them to 
be merry, | 
2, Siek; difordered ; not in health, I know not that 
vi is ever uſed in this ſenſe, a 
You wiſh me health in very happy ſeaſon ; 
For I am on the ſudden ſomething /. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
1 have known two towns of the greateſt conſequence loſt, by the 


3 talling % in che time of the ſieges. Temple. 
LL. . /. | 


1. Mickedneſs; depravity ; contrariety to holineſs. 


% to man's nature, as it ſtands perverted, hath a natural mo- 
tion (trongeſt in continuance, 


Bacon, 
Young men to imitate all % are prone; 
But are compell'd to avarice alone! 
For then in virtue's ſhape they follow vice, = Dryden's Juv. 


Strong virtue, like ſtrong nature, ſtruggles ſtill, 
Exerts itſelf, and then dos off the ill, Dryden's Aurengæ. 
2. Misfortune ; A. 
Who can all ſenſe of others {//+ eſcape, | ] 
Is but a brute at beſt in human hape. Tate's Juvenal. 
Though plung'd in 7% and exerels'd in care, 
Yet never let the noble mind deſpair ; 
When preit by dangers, and beſet with foes, 
"The gods their timely fuccour interpole z 
And when our virtue finks, o'erwhelm'd with grief, 
By unſoreſcen expedients bring relief. 


; A. Pi Te | 
ILL. ad), f 
1. Not well; not rightly in any reſpeR. 
J. at eale, tors A all her _ f 
The ſcorching ſun had borne, and beating rain, Dryden, 
2, Not ealily ; with pain; with difficulty, 
; Thou detir'ft 
The puniſhment all on thyſelf | alas! 
Noor, thins oo tirit; „/ able to ſuſtain 
1s full wrath, Whoſe thou ſeel'ſt as vet | 
Aud my dilpleature bear'm fo #//, e MAlilion 
4% bears the (ex a youthtul lover's fate, 
Wen juit approaching to the nuptial Mate. Dryden. 


Uu, ſubſtantive or adverb, is uſed in co 
preſs any bad m_ 
eally underſtood by the 
Iu. jubſlaniine. 
nge tou comgectures in % breeding minds, 
| have an i/{<divining foul : 
Methinks 1 tee thee, now thou art betow, 
As vac dead u the bottom of a tomb, 


in compoſition to ex- 
or condition, which may be 
following examples, 


Slut. Hamlet. 


uvenal. | 


t 
* 
id 


| 


Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 


Bacon, 


ILL, adverb. 


1 tormed and miſ-ſha 


Shakeſpeare, | 


Ns look, no laſt adieu before he went! 
In an / boding hour to ſlaughter ſent, 


544 


The voice i// boding, and the ſolemn ſound, 


The wiſeſt prince on earth may be decei Philly, 

deſigning men. f _ 3 craft of i 

Your i/! meaning politician lords, Hs Exam: 
Under pretence of bridal friends and gueſts, 


SIN to await me thirty fpies, 

ho threat'ning cruel death, conſtrain'd the br 

To wring from me and tell to them my ſecret 
A ſpy dittinguiſh's from his airy ſtand, * 

To bribe whole vigilance, ZEgiſthus told 

A mighty ſum of / perſuading gold. 


Ala. 


There ſounded an 117 according ety of che enemiez 
U 


mentable noiſe was earried abroad, and a h. 


My colleague, Wilt. wii, lo, 
* ſo of affected 8 che gout, 
ill not be able to be there in perſon. . 
The examples. Ben , cid 


Of every minute's inttanee, preſent now, 
Have put us in theſe 4% beſeeming arms. 
Lead back thy Saxons to their ancient Elbe: 
I would reſtore the fruitful Kent, the gift 
Of Vortigern, or Hengiſt's i/7 bought aid. 
We ſimple toaſters take delight 
To ſee our women's teeth look white; 
And ev'ry ſaucy i// bred fellow 
Sneers at a mouth profoundly 498 ; 
The ungrateful treaſon of her i choſen huſband dee . 
: b 
Si 
and 1% complexion) 


Callin, 


Sale, 


D515, 


Envy, how does it look? How mea 
It preys upon itſelf, and exhauſts the ſpirits, 
There grows, 
In my moſt //! compos'd affection Tuch 
A ſtanchleſs avarice, that, were 1 king, 
I ſhould cut off the nobles for their lands, Shakeſy 
2 BY OA end on ill concerted lye, Meek, 
alpable and groſs ? -  Dryden't p 
ur generals at preſent are ſuch as are likely to Aer 
of their numbers, without throwing them away on any il} a 
* A on the W.y 
he ſecond daughter was a peeviſh, forward, % condition 
creature as ever was. Arbuthnor's Hiftory of Jun Buj 
No Perſian arras hides his homely walls 5: 
With antick veſts, which, through their ſhady fold, 
Betray the ſtreaks of 7// diſſembled gold. 5 1 
Vou ſhall not find me, daughter, . 
T 8 llander of moſt ſtep-mothers, 
ey'd unto you. Shakeſpeare's Olen 
f I foe thy ſiſter's tears, 5 «© 
Thy father's anguiſh, and thy brother's death, 
In the purſuit of our % fated loves. 
Others #l/ fated are condemn'd to toil 
Their tedious life. | Pris 
Plain and 8 nature, left to itſelf, is much better than un 1. 


tificial ungratefulneſs, and ſuch ſtudied ways of being il lions 


Aliſon Cath 


Much better, when 1 find virtue in a fair lodging, than 2 
. _— to ſcek it in an %% favoured ereature, like x pearl in 
unghill. ; | 


| Sid 
Near to an old d favoured caſtle they meant to perform Fw: 
knightly errand. dun. 
It a man had but an 7/7 favoured noſe, the deep thinkers wall 
contrive to impute the cauſe to the prejudice of his education 
Swiſh 
I was at her houſe the hour fhe appointed, 7 
And you ſped, fir? f | 
——=Very it favouredly. Shale. Merry Mer of Hude. 
They would not make bold, as every where they do, to deltny 
ped productions. Lk, 
The fabled dragon never guarded more 
The golden fleece, than he his i// got ſtore, 
Bid him employ his care for theſe my friends, 
And make good uſe of his i// gotten power, 
By thelt'ring men much better than himſelf, 
11] govern'd pallions in a prince's brealt, 
Hazard his private and the public reſt. Willa, 
That knowledge of theirs is very ſuperficial and i/f groutdel, 
Dol big 
Il grounded paſſions quickly wear away; 
What's built upon eſteem can ne'er decay, Wb. 
Hither, of % join'd ſons and daughters born, 
Firſt from the ancient world theſe giants came. 
Nor has he erretl above once by / judged ſuperſluity. Garth 
Did you never taſte delicious drink out of an / looked veſſel? 
| ; W 
The match had been fo i// made for Pl. xirtus, that his i fed lit 


would have tumbled to deſtruction, had there not come fifty to bu 
deſence. dan. 


u Jo 


Theſe are the product 
Of thoſe #// mated marriages thou ſaw'ſt, 
Where good with bad were matoh'd. 
The works are weak, the garriſon but thing 
Diſpirited with trequent overthrows, 
Already wavering on their % mann'd walls. 
He will not hear me out! 
Was ever criminal torbid to plead? - 
Curb their % manher'd zal. 8 poats Dod. 
It is impoſſible for the moſt i// minded, avazicious, ot c 
clergyman to do the leaſt injuſtice to the meaneſt cottageh 7 uf 
bargain for tythes. : wa 
Soon as the {// omen'd rumour reach'd his ear, 
Who can delcribe th? amazement in his face! a 
The eternal law of things mult not be altered, to comply nl 
his v, ordered choice. 
When you expoſe the ſcene, 
Down the / organ'd engines fall, 
Off fly the vizards. 
For Phthia tix'd is my return; 
Better at home my i//yaid pains to mourn, pl. 
Than from an equal here ſuſtain the public Kore 
| here motley images her fancy ſtrike, Pop 
Figures i// pair d, and ſimilies unlike. 
Sparta has not to boaſt of ſuch a woman; Dridet 
Nor Troy to thank her, tor her % plac'd love. 4 
1 ſhall direct you, a taſk for which 1 take myſelf bet f 
qualitied, becauſe I have had opportunities to oblerve the yo 
women. 5 
Acdions are pleaſing or diſpleaſing, oither in themſelves y ny 
ſidered as a means to a greater and more deſireable end: 


Mita, 


Dod 


Su 
f withod 
mind, by the delight itfelf that accompanies the eatings 
reference to any other end to which tho conſideration 1 0 
ſure there is in health and ſtrength may add a new. ral L 
make us ſwallow an % reliſhed potion. 
Bluſhes, % rettrain'd, 4 7 101 
Her thoughts intentive on the bridal day., * D 
Behold the ſtuit of 1% rewarded pain. 
The god inform'd pode 
This % ſhap'd body with a daring ſoul. 11 tel! «doll 
There was plenty enough, but the diſhes were! you of fold 
pyramids ot 1weetmeats tor boys and women z but Wh ng, 
meat for nien. ſe this dae 
It does not belong to the prieſt's office to * * paren 
baptitm: he may refuſe to pronounce the lame, it 
them ludicrous, hilthy, or i/ ſounding names. 
Ill ſpirited Wor'ſter, did we not ſend grace, Shale 
Pardon and terms of love to all of you? ; 
From thy toolith heart, vain maid, remove Pris 
An uleleſs torrow, and an 7% ſtatr'd love. , 
Ah, why th* // tuiting paſtime muſt I ti) 
To gloomy care my thoughts alone are tree? 
11: the gay ſports with troubled hearts agrees 


pages 0h 


Pa. 


4. c 


mouth will make a ſmall ſali- 
Grew. 


taſted things in the 


with downcaſt eyes, 3 wich grief, 

„n ; im 'd relie 

For death n N % tim , Dryden Ovid. 

"ions, thus ſettled, be given up, if there be any 

- tereſt or deſign, as there never fails to be, your mon 
ot le. 

elves 10 treated ? : 

jnd (þmfeIves tit which lads get amongſt their playfellows 

> hat one — inte of —— and 1 turned con- 

"ets miſhecoming and diſingenuous ways * 


oc Ke. 
with 1, ſtands for ix. 
illachrymabilis, Lat. ] 


molding of l 
yation- 


Inca- 
Did. 


e 
| or W ; ' * 
. 1. . 62 1, Lat.] 


Gadual emiſſion or entrance of one thing into ano- 
. ra 


ther. 40 iron red hot, by 


piece 
As a piec irs all over like fire; 


Roth divine eſſence into them, 


tack; caſual coming. 
3. Sudden at Life is oft preſerved _ ; 
the bold ſwimmer in the ſwiſt i/lapſe 
Bf dent diſaſtrous. a e e e 
ILA CEA TE. ve 4. [illaquee, Lat.] To en- 
9 le; to entrap ; to enſnare, 
tangle » /.cucat:d, but not truly captivated into your concluſion. 
I am dt More's Divine Dialogues. 
(Que ATION- 1. /. [from illaqueate. ] 
1 We act of catching or enſnaring. : 
. J «4 in Matthew doth not only ſignify ſuſpenſion, or pen- 
Ap veation, but alſo ſuffocation. Brown. 
74 51 any thing to catch another; a nooſe. 
. 1. J. (illatio, Lat.] Inference; concluſion 
L Ll 


i yremiſes. N 
3 me Fans to be a very erroneous i//ation from the in- 
N f God unto Cain, concluding an See unto himſelf. 
bulgence o Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
the intermediate ideas as to diſcover what con- 
each link of the ehain, whereby the 1 

OCKE. 


lillatus, Lat.] Relating to illation or 


reaſon of the lapſe of the fire 
ſo the ſouls of the bleſſed, by the 
ſhall be all over divine. 


Norris. 


I!lation ſo orders 
pection' there is in 
ne held together. 
IAT Ve. 40. 

aqui: diſcourſe or writing ſuch caſual particles as for, be- 

eaxſe, maniſelt the act of reaſoning as well as the e * 

therefore. - 
— adj. [illaudabilis, Lat.] Unworthy of 
praiſe or commendation, : 
Sueneth from truth divided, and from uit, i 
[!/:udable, nought merits but diſpraiſe. Milton. 
IL a/vnably, adv. [from illaudable.] Unworthily ; 
without deſerving praiſe. 

It is natural for all people to form, not i//audably, too favour- 
able a judgment of their own country. | Broome. 
ILurgal. adj. [in and /egalis, Lat.] Contrary to law. 

No patent can oblige the ſubject againtt law, unleſs an illegal 

pateat palled in one kingdom can bind another, and not itſclt, . 

Swift. 

Irony. 1. J. [from illegal.] Contrariety to law. 
He wiſhel them to conſider what votes they had paſſed, of the 
illegality cf all thoſe commiſlions, and of the wnjuſtifiableneſs of all 
the proceedings by virtue of them. Clarendon, 

LLi/cavuy, adv, [from illegal.] In a manner con- 

trary to law, : 
Juror, adj, [in and Zegibilis, from lego, Latin. ] 

What cannot be read, PE 

The ſecretary poured the ink-box all over the writings, and ſo 

&(aced them that they were made altogether i//egi/e, Howel. 

LEGITIMACY. #. /. from illegitimate, ] State of 

baſtardy, 


WLtecirivate, adj, [i and legitimus, Lat.] Unlaw- 
fully begotten ; not begotten in wedlock, 
Grieve not at your tate; 
For all the world is illegitimate, Cleaveland. 
Being illegitimate, 1 was deprived of that endearing tenderneſs 
and uncommon ſatislaction, which a good man finds in the love 
and converfatioa of a parent. Addiſon's Spectator. 
JLLEGUTINATELY, adv, [from illegitimate. | ot be- 
gotten in wedlock, | 


LLEGITIMA'TION, . . from illegitimate.] The ſtate 
of one not begotten in wedlock. 


Richard HI, had a reſolution, out of his hatred to hoth, his bre- 
ihren, to diſable their illues, 


the one of attainder, the other of illegitimation. Bacon, 


LU VIABLE, ado, [ver, Fr.] What cannot be levied 
or exacted. 


He rechfied the meth 
Od(vlete and illeviable 


I parts of charge, Hale, 
WLFAVOURED, adj, Deformed. | 

O, what a world of vile illfavonr'd faults 

obe handſome in three hundred pounds a-year! Shakeſp. 


LLFA VOUREDLY, adv, 
d. With deformity, 


Roughly, ruggedly: 


He | in ludicrous language. 


ook him very i!favouredly for the time, raging through 


molt 


5 ne; 
he Charity ol 
LEY "ral, 


men is grown ſo cold, and their religion ſo 

UN moni : King Charles, 
*n ara not generous ; ſparing. 

4d not deat IT did, and well too : an argument that that earth. 

"ny it their nourithment with an overlpuing or „iH 

Tri f * Woodward's Natural Hiſtor y. 

Mens Ye ef [illiveralitas, Lat. from illiberal. 
NMeanneſs of mind. 
«11? 5 niggardlineſs » want of munificence. 

rin harmityl ws parents, in allow auce towards their children, 
and acquaints them with ſhiſts. Bacon, 


"TBERACLY, adv, [from liberal. Diſingenuouſly; 


meanly. 
ths 3 
2 that had been bountiful o 
Cots, 


a nly upon ſurprize and incogitancy, 
„ retract . Decay of Picty. 
[ illicitus, Lat. illicite, Fr.] Unlawful; 


trade. 


* . N. in and lighten.) o enlighten 7 
& A word, I believe, only in Rekeigh. 
cht cannot be, becauſe then it would not pierce the 
nous bodies; and yet every day we lee the air i/- 


ur 3 i 

not he e adj. [in and limes, Lat.] That 
ig vunded or limited. 

Dip pert, ro ap of idols, unto the ſubtiler heads, the wor- 
die, wh mig lymbolical;z yet was the idolatry direct in the 


ole e 9 1 
R that any ah. % an who may be made be- 
| ing ig Brown 


e, an Wiichte 
"Wnchyrex 
io illuminat 
W 
+ har diap 
erer. 
R. ile i g h. 
which 


ID illimit 
- 


Cod 


} Weg 

W if) bowels of his country, and plundering all whereſocver he 
3 8 ; | . II el. 
!\AVOUREDNtss, Deformit | 
t . F 

YERAL, ad, [ill eralis, Lat.] | 
Lot noble; not ingenuous, 


PY 8 _ 


upon faiſe and incompetent pretexts, | 


| ToIt.1u'bs. w. a. [illudo, Lat.] 


od of collecting his revenue, and removed 


ILL 


With what an awful world-revolving power, © 

Were firſt th! unwieldy planets launch'd alon 5 

The illimitable void! Them on's Summer. 
ILLtMITABLY. adv. [from illimitable.] Without ſuſ- 
ceptibility of bounds, | 


ILLUMITED. adj. [in and limes, Lat. illimite,”Fr.]J Un- 
bounded; interminable. | 


ILi1/MITEDNEss. z. . [from limited] Exemption 
from all bounds, 


The abſoluteneſs and i//imitedneſs of his commiſſion was gene- 
rally much ſpoken of. 


ILLVYTERATE. adj. [illiteratus, 1 Unlettered 
untaught; unlearned ; unenlightened by ſcience. 


The duke was i//iterate, yet had learned at court to ſupply his 


own defects, by the drawing unto him of the beſt inſtruments of 
experience. | Motten. 


Th' Jliterate writer, empirick like, applies 

To minds diſeas'd unſafe chance remedies : 

The learn'd in ſchools, where knowledge firſt began, 
Studies with care th' anatomy of man; 

Sees virtue, vice, and paſſions in their cauſe, 

And fame from ſcience, not from fortune draws. Dryden. 

In the firſt ages of Chriſtianity not only the learned and the wiſe, 
but the ignorant and i/literate embraced torments and death. 

Tillotſon. 
ILLITERATENESS. 2. / [from illiterate.) Want of 
learning; ignorance of ſcience, | 

Many acquainted with chymiſtry but by report, have, from the 
illiterateneſs and impoſtures of thoſe that pretend ikill in it, enter- 
tained an ill opinion of the art. Boyle. 

ILL1/TERATURE. 2. /. [in and Literature.] Want of 
learning. A word not much uſed. 

The more uſual cauſes of this deprivation are want of holy orders, 
illiterature, or inability for the diſcharge of that ſacred function, 
and irreligion. Ayſiffe's Parergon, 

ILINESS. 1. J. [from ill.] 
1. Badneſs or inconvenience of any kind, natural or 
moral. 

He that has his chains knocked off, and the priſon- doors ſet open, 
is perfectly at liberty, though his preference be determined to ſtay, 
by the i//neſs of the weather. | Locke. 

2. Sickneſs; malady ; diſorder of health, 


On the Lord's day which immediately preceded his i//refs, he 
had received the ſacrameat, Atterbury. 


Clarendon. 


Since the account her majeſty received of the inſolent faction, 


during her late e at Windſor, ſhe hath been willing to lee 
them deprived of power to do miſchief, 


Swift, 
3. Wickedneſs, 
Thou would be great; 
Art not without ambition; but without 
The i//neſs ſhould attend it. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


ILL NATURE. z. / [ill and nature.] Habitual malevo- 


lence; want of humanity. 

Ilinature inclines a man to thoſe actions that thwart and ſour 
and diſturb converſation, and conſiſts of a proneneſs to do ill turns, 
attended with a ſecret joy _ the ſight of any miſchief that befals 
another, and of an utter inſenſibility of any Kindneſs done him. ; 
South, 
I.tna'TuRED. adj. [from il[nature.] 
1. Habitually malevolent; wanting kindneſs or good 

will ; miſchievous ; deſirous of another's evil. 

Theſe ill qualities denominate a perſon natured, they being 
ſuch as make him grievous and uneaſy to all whom he deals and 
aſſociates himſelf with. South, 

Stay, filly bird, th' tur taſk refuſe; 
Nor be the bearer of unwelcome news. Addiſon's Ovid. 

It might be one of thoſe i//ratured beings who are at enmit 
with mankind, and do therefore take pleaſure in filling them with 
groundleſs terrors. Atterbury. 

2. Philips applies it to land. UntraQable ; not yielding 
to culture. | 
The fondly ſtudious of increaſe, 
Rich foreign mold on their i/{natured land 
Induce. X Philips, 
ILLNa'ruUREDLY. adv. [from illnatured.] Tn a peevilh, 
froward manner, 
ILLNA/TUREDNESS. . 

a kindly diſpoſition. 

[t10'61CAL. adj. [in and Hogical.] 


1. Ignorant or negligent of the rules of reaſoning, 
ne of the diſſenters appeared to Dr. Sanderſon fo bold and i/- 
logical in the diſpute, as forced him to ſay, he had never met with 
a man of more pertinacious conlidence, and lels abilities. J#z/ton, 
2, Contrary to the rules of reaſon, 


. [from illuatured.) Want of 


Reaſon cannot diſpute and make an iuterence ſo utterly i/logical. | 


* 
. 


Decay of Piety. \ 


ILLo'61calLy. adv. | from illogical. ] 
contrary to the laws of argument. 
Jo deceive; to mock ; 
to impoſe on; to play 'upon; to torment by ſome 
contemptuous artifice of mockery. | 
Sometimes athwart, ſometimes he ftrook him trait, 
And falſed oft his blow, t' %u him with ſuch bait, 
In vain we meaſure this amazing ſphere, 
While its circumference, ſcorning to be brought 
| Ev'n into fancy'd ſpace, i//rdrs our vanquiſh'd thought. Prior, 
To II. I. vH. v. a. [Hluminer, Er. 
1. Jo enlighten; to illuminate. 
When yon ſame ſtar, that's weſtward from the pole, 
Had made his courſe, t' i//umine that part of heav'n, ; 
Where now it burns. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
2. To brighten; to adorn. 
The mountain's brow, 
Iilam'd with fluid gold, his near approach 
Betokens. Thomſen's Summer, 
To ILLu'MINE, wv. a. [illuminer, Fr.] 
1. To enlighten ; to ſupply with light. 
To conhirm his words, out flew 
Millions of flaming ſwords, drawn from the thighs 
Ot mighty cherubims : the ſudden blaze 


Fat round i/lumin'd hell. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 
What in me is dark, | 
Milton. 


* 5 
F. Q; 


— — 


— 


* 


Iilwmine ! what is low, raiſe and ſupport] 
2, 'To decorate; to adorn. 
| To Cato, Virgil paid one honeſt line; 
O let my country's triends i//umine mine. Pope. 
To ILLU'MINA'TE, v. a. [Illuminer, Fr. lumen, Lat. | 
1. Jo enlighten; to ſupply with light. 
Do thou vouchſafe, with thy love-kindling light, 
T' illuminate my dim and dulled eyn. Spenſer. 
No painting can be ſcen in full pertection, but as all nature is 
illuminated by a ſingle light. Wetton, 
He made the ſtars, 
And ſet them in the tirmament of heav'n, 
T i//uminate the earth and rule the night. 
Reaſon our guide, what can ſhe more reply 
Than that the ſun i//uminates the (ky ; 
Than that night riſes from his abſent ray, 
And his returning lultre kindles day? 


2. To adorn with feſtal lamps or bonſires. 
3. To enlighten intellectually with knowledge or grace. 


Satan had no power to abuſe the j//aminated world with his im- 
poltures, Sandyi's Travel, 


* 


Milton, 


Prior. 


In a manner 


IMA 


When he illuminates the mind with ſupernatural light, ke does 

not extinguiſh that which is natural. Locke. 

4. To adorn with pictures or initial letters of various 
colours. ; 


5+ To illuſtrate. 


My health is inſufficient. to amplify theſe remarks, and to il. 
{:minate the ſeveral pages with variety of examples. Watts. 
LLUMINA'TION. z. [illuminatio, Latin z illumination, 
Fr. from illuminate. 
1. The a of ſupplying with light. 
2, That which gives lee. 
The ſon is but a body illizhtened, and an i//u*ination created. 
. Raleigh's Hiſtory, 
3+ Feſtal lights hung out as a token of joy: 
'  Flow'rs are ſtrew'd, and lamps in order plac'd, 
And windows with i//zminations grac'd. Lryden's Perſe 


4. Brightneſs; ſplendour. 


. 


The illuminators of manuſcripts borrowed their title from the 
illumivation which a bright genius giveth to his work. Felton. 
5. Intuſion of intellectual light; knowledge or grace. 
Hymns and pſalms are ſuch kinds of prayer as are not canceived 
upon a ſudden; but framed by meditation beforchand, or by pro- 
phetical iU/uminatict are inſpired. boker. 
We have forms of prayer imploring God's aid and blefling for 
the i//umination of our labours, and the turning them into good and 
holy uſes. acen, 
No holy paſſion, no ?/{umination, no inſpiration, can be now a 
luſticient commiſſion to warrant thoſe attempts which contradict the 
common rules ot peace. Spratt's Sermons, 
It.u/MINATIVE. adj. [illaminatif, Fr. from illuminate.] 
Having the power to give light. 

What makes itſelf and other things be ſeen, being accompanied 
by light, is called tire: what admits the illuminative action of fire, 
and is not ſeen, is called air. Digby on Bedies, 

ILi.UMINA'TOR. . J. [from illuminate.] 
1. One who pa light, | 


2, One whoſe buſineſs it is to decorate books with 
pictures at the beginning of chapters. 


Illuminators of manuſcripts borrowed their title from the illuminas ' 
tion which a bright genius giveth to his work, Felton. 


II IVI ION. 1. /. [illyfio, Latin; illuſſon, Fr.] Mockery; 


falſe ſhow; counterfeit appearance; errour, 


That, diſtill'd by magick flights, 
Shall raiſe ſuch artificial ſprights, 
As, by the ſtrength of their / ien, 
Shall draw him on to his confulion, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
There wanted nor ſome about him that would have perſuaded him 
that all was but an i//yffon. . | Bacon's Henry VII. 
| So oft they fell 
Into the ſame i//z/ion; not as man, 7 
Whom they triumph'd, once laps'd, Milton, 
An excufe for uncharitableneſs, drawn from pretended inability, 
is of all others the moſt general and prevailing i//y/tox. Atterbury. 
Many are the fene by which the enemy endeayours to cheat 
men into ſecurity, and defeat their ſalvation. | Rogers, 
To dream once more I cloſe my willing eyes 
Ye ſoft i//y/ions, dear deceits, ariſe! Popes 
We muſt uſe ſome iſion to render a paſtoral delightfulz and tis 
conſiſts in expoſing the belt fide only of a ſhepherd's life, and in 
concealing its miſeries. ; Pope. 
ILL v'sive, adj. [from illuſus, Latin.] Deceiving by 
falſe ſhow, 
The heathen bards, who idle fables dreſt, 
Illiſiue dreams in myſtick forms expreſt, 
While the fond ſoul 
Wrapt in gay viſions of unreal bliſs, | | 
Still paints th' i//4/ive norm.  Thomſen's Spring, 
ILLv'sokY. adj. [from in and [n/orizs, Latin; illufoires 
French. ] Deceiving; fraudulent. 
Subtilty, in thoſe who make profeſſion to teach or defend truth, 
hath paſſed for a virtue; a virtue indeed, which, conſiſting for the 
molt part in nothing but the fallacious and i///vry uſe of obſcure 


Blackmore, 


or deceitful terms, is only fit to make men more conceited in their 
ignorance. s Locke. 
To ILLUSTRATE. wv. 1. [illyftro, Latin; illiſtrer, Fr.] 
1. To brighten with light. | 35 
2. To brighten with honour, 
Matter to me of glory! whom their hate 
Illuſtrates, when they fee all regal pow'r 
Giv'n to me to quell their pride, Ailton. 
"Thee ſhe enroll'd her garter'd knights among, 
Illutrating the noble liſt. Phillips, 


3. To explain; to clear; to elucidate, 


Authors take up popular conceits, and ſrom tradition unjuſtitiable, 
or talſe, i//r-frate matters of undeniable truth. Browns 


T1.1,USTRA TION, . J. | iMluftration, Fr. from #i/y/irate. | 
Explanation ; elucidation ; expoſition, It is ſeldom 
uſed in its original ſignification for material brightneſs. 

Whoever looks about him will lind many living . of 

this emblem. . Aſtranxge. 

Space and duration, being ideas that have ſomething very abſtruſe 

and peculiar in their nature, the comparing them one with another 
may perhaps be ot uſe tor their ///uftration. Lace. 

ILL v'srRATIVE. adj. [from i//ytrate.] Having the 
quality of elucidating or clearing, 

They play much upon the ſimile, or ura, argumentation 
to induce their enthymemes unto the people, Brow, 
ILLU'sTRATIV.ELY, adv. [from illuſtrative.) By way 

of explanation. | ; 

"Things are many times delivered e metaphorically, 

| B 


illuftratively, and not with reference to action. rown, 


ILLU'STRIOUS. ad). [illiyftris, Latin; illuſtre, French. ] 
Conſpicuous; noble; eminent for excellence, 


In other languages the molt i//y/trious titles are derived from 
things ſacred. Souths 


Ot ev'ry nation, each i//yfriovs name, 

Such toys as thole have cheated into fame. Dryden's Juv. 

[1.t.v'srr10vSLY. adv, [from illytrious,) Conſpicuoully ; 
nobly ; eminently. | | 

He diſdained not to appear at feſtival entertainments, that he 
might more i//y//rioufly manifeſt his charity. Atterbury. 
You carrying with you all the work can boaſt, 
To all the world illuftriouſly are loſt, Pope, 

ILLu'srr10USNESS, 2. J. [from illyftrious. | Eminence; 
nobility; grandeur, 

PM, Contracted from I am, 

Im is uſed commonly, in compoſition, for in before 
mute letters. What is im in Latin, when it is not 
negative, is often em in French; and our writers, as 
the Latin or French occurs to their minds, uſe / or 
em: formerly im was more common, and now em 
ſeems to prevail, 

VMAGE. . J. [image, Frenchz imago, Latin.] 

t. Any corporeal repreſentation, generally uſed of 
ſtatnes; a ſtatue; a picture. 
| Whole is this image and ſuperſcription, Matt. xxii. 20. 


The one is too like an image, and ſays nothing; and the other 
too like my lady's oldeſt ſon, evermore talking. Shakeſpeare, 


Thy brother I, 
Even like a ſtony image, cold and numb. Shakeſpeare, 
The image of a deity may be a proper object for that which is 
but 4's image of a rcligions 0 outh, 
6 


Sul 


- 


IMA 


Sul muſt 1 be upbraided with your line: 


ut your late brother did not mu me leſs, * 
Hecauſe 1 could not boalt of mug. Dryden. 
2. An idol; a falſe god. 
Manaſſch ſet the carved /mage in God's houſe, Chron, 
3- A copy ; repreſentation ; likeneſs. 
Long may'ſt thou live, 
"T's bear his /mage and renew his glories! Shakeſpeare, 


I have bewept a worthy huſband's death, 
And liv'd by looking on his images? | 
But now two mirrours of his princely ſemblance 
Are crack'4 in pieces by malignant death. Shak. Richard III. 

He made us to his /mage all agree: 
"That /mage is the ſoul, and _ mult be, 
Or not the maker's /mage, or be free. 

4. Semblance; ſhow ; appearance. i 
Deny to ſpeak with me? They're ſick, they're weary. 
They have iravell'd all night! Mere fetches, „ 15 
The /mages of revolt. * s King Lear, 
"This is the man ſhould do my oY deed; ' 
The image ol a wicked heinous fault 0 
Lives kg x eye. Shakeſpeare's King John, 
The face of things a frightful /mage bears, 
And preſen; death in various forms appears, 
5. An idea; a repreſentation of any thing 


a picture drawn in the fancy. 
The {mage of the jeſt 


I'll new you here at large. ; Shakeſpeare. 
Outcaſts of mortal race! can we conceive 


ot aught delightful, ſott, or great? Prior. 
W ; = ot a ue "of a thouland angles, we may have a 
clear idea of the number one thouſand angles but the /mage, or 
ſenſible idea, we cannot diltinguiſh by fancy krom the image of a 
tigure that has nine hundred angles, . _ 
To Macy, , a. [from the noun.] To copy by the 
fancy; to imagine. 
How are immaterial ſubſtances to 
things whercot we can have no notion? 
Image to thy mind 
How our forctathers to the Stygian ſhades 
Went quick. ; 
Hig car olt frighted with the imag*d voice 
Of heav'n, when tit it thunder'd, 
Fate ſome future bard (hall join, 
In ſad fimilitude of griets to mine, 
Condemn'd whole years in abſence to deplore, 
And image charms he muſt behold no more. 
VMaGury. mf. | from image. | 
1. Senſible repreſentations ; pictures; 
| Of marble ſtone was cut 
An altar carv'd with cunning I'Mugerye 
When in that oratorics might you lee 
Rich carvings, para Runes, 2H 7 Mee 
Where c tigure to the life exprets : 
'The e eee Dryden's Knight's Tate, 
You gift ſhall two large goblets be | 
Of ſilver, wrought with curious /mageryy 
And high embols'd, 
2. Show; appearance, | | 
Things of the world till the Imaginative part with beauties and 
fantaſticl imagery. Taylor, 
What can thy /magery of furrow mean? 
Secluded from the world, and all its care, 
Hatt thou to grieve or joy, to hope or fear? Por, 
All the viſionary beauties ot the prolpect, the paint and imagery 
that attracted our tenſes, fade and iſappear. : gs. 
3. Forms of the fancy; falſe ideas; imaginary phantaſms. 
It might be a mere dream which he ſaw; the /magrry of a me- 
lancholick fancy, ſuch as muling men miſtake tor a reality, A,. 


4. Repreſentations in writing; ſuch deſcriptions as 
force the image of the thing deſcribed upon the mind. 

1 will there may be in this poem any inſtance of good imager 5. 

s . cn, 

Ima/crnants. adj, [imaginable, Fr. from imagine. | 


Poſſible to be conceived, 
Ie not {mayinable that men will be brought to obey what they 
cannot elteem. _ South, 
Men, funk into the greateſt darkneſs imaginab/e, retain lome 
ſente and awe of a Deity, . Tillotfon. 

Ima'cinant, adj, |imaginant, French. Imagining ; 
forming ideas, I 
We will enquire what the force of imagination is, either upon 
the holly /mag/t 4, or upon anothet body. Bacon, 

IMA GINAX Y. adj, agu, Fr. from imagine. | 
Fancied; viſionary ; ailing only in the imagination, 

g | Valio lorrow's eye, gu 

Which, for things true, weeps things imaginary. Shakeſpeare, 
Expectation whirl me wund“ 
Th imaginary welith 14 ty weckt, 
"Vhat it enchants my fente, Shats/p. Troilus and G ea. 
Fortune is nothing elle but a power /magingry, to which the 
ſurcelſes of human actions and enleavours were tor their variety 
alvribed, Raicigh's iter y, 
Why wilt thou add, to all the griets 1 tuffer, 
Imaginary e and fancied tortures ? AH /on's Cato, 

[AGHINATTION, . . [imaginatio, Lat, imagination, Fr, 
from mtg ines | . | * 

1. Fancy; the power of ng ideal pictures; the 
power of repreſenting things abſent to one's ſelf or 
others, 

te 1 underſtand to be the repreſentation of an individual 
thought, Te bs of three kinds: joined with belist of that 
uch bs to comes joined with memory of that which is paſt; and 
ol things profent, or a4 it they were prefent: tor | comprehend in 
gte leigned and at pleaturey as if one thould imagine 
tach a wan to be un the veltments of a e or to have wings, Bacon, 
Our tuple apprehiention of corporal objects, it prefent, is fente ; 
bi ablonty l e? when we would perceive a materi Al ohſeet, 
ove tan es protects us with its ideen. Cue. 
OQ whithor chan! hit, of which way ly 
"the light ot es bo Mott lpectacle, 
Which et wy eyes beheld, and yet behold! 
For dire (mag walforr Hi purtues me. 
Where heams of warm imegingttor play, 
"The memory es loft figures melt away, 


2, Conception; image in the mind; iden, 
Fametimes detpau darkens all her imaginations; ſometimes the 
eve pallion of love cheers and clears hei invention. Sidney, 
Princes have but thett titles tor their glorics, | 
An outward honour tor an inward toil; 
And, for unielt imragt vations, 
"They often fret a world of reftitefs. cares. Fi. Nees. 111, 
otter 1 were diltratt, f 
So mould my thoughts be fever'd hom my griets; 
Aivl woes, by Wrong {wt Nations, lole 
he knowledge oi themielves, Ds King Lear. 
His nag dion eie often as jult as they were bold and! wong. 
Iven. 


Dryden. 


Dryden's Arn, 
to the mind; 


be imaged, which are ſuch 
Dryden, 
Phillips, 


Pricr. 


Pope. 


ſtatues, 


Fairy Queen. 


Dryden's An. 


Alten. 
Pope. 


J. Contiivance; ſcheme. 
Ton hatt een all then vengeance, and all their imaginations 
again we. 3 5 Law. lii. bo. 
4. An untold or fancitul opinion. 
Wo are apt to think that page, in wielf, is actually boundleſs ; 

to which {wag tiers the idea of pace, o! ell, leads us. 1. 4. 


Iu dei Nd ANW. ef, Len, Fr. from imagine, | 
FaMattick ; tall of imagination, 


To IMAGINE. v. 4. [ima iner, French; imaginor, Lat. | 
1. To fancy; to paint in the mind. 


2. l'o ſcheme to contrive, 


IMa'c1ne, 2. from e wan, One who forms ideas. 


Iq CIUE. 44%. ( imbecilis, Lat. imbecille, Fr. | Weak; 


To IMEI E. v. 4. [trom the adjective. This word 


IMB 


and believe oft times they do that 

which they dv not. Bacon's Natural Hiftor'y. 

way fetters and reſtraints upon the imaginative and fantaſtick 
e 


art, becauſe our fancy is uſually pleaſed with the entertainment ot 
Ne and gauds. 4 FR Taylor's Rule of living holy. 


Witches are Imaginative, 


[ook what notes and garments he doth give thee, 
Bring them, 1 pray thee, with imagin'd ſpeed. Shakeſp. 
Preſent fears 
Are leſs than horrible imaginings. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 


What are our ideas of eternity and immenſity but the repeated 
additions of certain ideas of imagined parts of duration and ex- 
panſion, with the intinity of number, in which we can come to | 
no end of addition? | cle. 


They intended evil againſt thee, they imagined a miſchievous 
device, P/. xxi. II. 


The juggler took upon him to know that ſuch an one ſhould point 
in ſuch a place of a garter that was held up; and {till he did it, by 
firit telling the imaginer, and after bidding the actor think. Bacon. 


feeble; wanting ſtrength of either mind or body, 


is corruptly written ei. Jo weaken a ſtock or 
fortune by clandeſtine expences or unjuſt appropria- 
tions, 

Princes muſt in a fpecial manner be guardians of pupils and 
widows, not ſuffering their perſons to be oppreſſed, or their ſtates 
imbeciled, Taylor's Rule of living _— 
IMBEc1iitY. . J. [imbecillits, French.] Weakneſs; 
teebleneſs of mind or body, 

A weak and impertect rule argueth imbeci/ity and imperſection. 

| Hooker, 

No Imbecility of means can prejudice the truth of the promiſe 
of Cod herein, Hluoker, 

We that are {ſtrong muſt bear the imbecility of the impotent, and 
not pleale ourlelves, Hooker, 

That way we are contented to prove, which, being the worſe in 
itſelf, is notwithſtanding now, by reaſon of common imbecility, the 
fitter and likelier to be brooked. Hooker, 

Strength would be lord of imbecility, 
And the rude fon would ſtrike his father dead, Shakeſpeare. 

Imbecility, for lex and age, was ſuch as they could not litt up a 
hand againſt them. King Charles, 

When man was fallen, and had abandoned his primitive in- 
noceuce, a ltrange imbecility immediately ſeized and laid hold of him. 
| Woodward. 
To IMBUBE., v. a. [imbibo, Latin; imbiber, French, ] 

1. Jo drink in; to draw in. | | 
A pot of aſhes will receive more hot water than cold, foraſmuch 


as the warm water imbibeth more ot the ſalt, Brown, 
"The torrent mercilels imbibes 
Commillions, perquiſites, and bribes, Swift, 


Illumin'd wide, 

The dewy-ſkirted clouds imt5ibe the ſun, 
2. 'To admit into the mind. 

"Thote, that have /-rhibed this error, have extended the influence 
of this belict to the whole goſpel, which they will not allow to 
contain any thing but promiſes, Hammond. 

It is not caly for the mind to put off thoſe confuſed notions and 
prejudices it has imbibed from cuſtom, Locke. 

Converlation with forcigners enlarges our minds, and ſets them 
fice from many prejudices we are ready to ne concerning them. 
| | Wults's Improvement of the Mind. 
3. lo drench; to ſaturate ; to ſoak. This ſenſe, 1 4 
unuſual, perhaps unexampled, is neceſſary in Engliſh, 
unleſs the word /mbue be adopted, which our writers 


ſeem not willing to receive, 

Metals, corroded with a little acid, turn into ruſt, which is an 
earth taſteleſs and indiflolvable in water; and this earth, imbibed 
with more acid, becomes a metallick talt. Newton, 
IIIA. 1. J. [from imbibe.] That which drinks or 
ſucks, 

Salts are ſtrong /mbibers of ſulphureous teams, Arduthnot, 
III rioN. . J. | imbibition, Fr. from imbile.] The 
act of ſucking or drinking in. 

Moſt powders grow more coherent by mixture of water than of 
oil; the realon is the congruity of bodies, which maketh a per- 
lecter imbibition and incorporation. Bacon, 

Heat and cold have a virtual tranſition, without communication 
of lubſtance, but in moiſture not; and to all madetaction there is 
required an imbib{tio. Bacon, 

A drop of oil, let fall upon a ſheet of white paper, that part of 
it, which, by the imGbibition of the liquor, acquires a greater con» 
tinuity and lome | oe wee will appear much darker than the 
reſt; many of the incident beams of light being now tranſmitted, 
that otherwiſe would be reflected. Boyle. 
[ from %er.] 


Thomſon's Autumn. 


To IMI rrrER. v. a. 
1. To make bitter. 
2, To deprive of pleaſure ; to make unhappy. 
Let them extinguth their paſſions which imbitcer their lives, and 
deprive them ot their ſhare in the happinels of the community. 
Addiſon's Freebolder, 

I; there any thing that more imbitters the enjoyments ot this 


lite than thame ? South. 
3. Lo exaſperate, ä 
10 Im uo *. N, its from Lady.] 
1. To condenſe to a body. 
2, lo invelt with matter; to make corporeal, 
An neg cloud reveals 
An heav*nly torm imboay'd, and array'd 
With robes of light. Dryden. 


Though atliduity in the molt fixed cogitation be no trouble to im- 
materialized fpirits, yet is it more than our imbodicd fouls can bear 
without latitude, ; Glanv, Scepfis, 

3. To bring together into one maſs or company; to in- 
corporate. N 
| by vow am fo imbedicd yours, 
That ſhe which marries you muit marry me, 
Never fince created, man 
Met ſuch /mbodied torce, as nam'd with theſe, 
Could merit more than that tmall infantry | 
Warr'd on by cranes, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Undet their head imbody*d all in one. Milton, 
Then Claulus came, who led a num'wus band 
— Ol uvops imbadicd, trom the Sabine land.“ Dryden's in. 
4. Io incloſe. Umproper. | : 
In thole rata we (hall meet with the ſame metal or mineral i 
bedicd in tone, on lodged in coal, that elſewhere we found in marle. 
25 „ Woodtward's Natural Hiftory, 
l'o unite into one mals; to coa- 


| S hat ea re. 


Ta lu no b. % u. 


leſce. 
The fon grows clotted by contagion, 

Jie and imbrutes, till the quite loſe 

"The divine property of her tirit being. Alilton, 

The idca of white, which tnow yielded vefterday, and another 

idea of white from another ſnow to- ay, put together in your mind 

imbody and run into one, q Nan wy 

To Nutte vw, [from boil.) "To exeſtuate; to effet. 

veſce ; to move with violent agitation like hot liquor 

in a caldron, Not now in uſe, 
With whoſe reproach and odious menace, 
"The kuight imboiiing wn his haughty heart, 


' His graſping hold, ; 
To IMBo'LDEN, v. 1. [from bold. To A hes Nuten, 
dence; to encourage. © to Gong, 
| Tis neceſſary he ſhould die: 
Nothing In,, fin ſo much as meicv. Sha 
I think myſelt in better plight for a lender has ſp Tim, 
9 4 


To IMBOSONM. v. a. [from boſom.) ' 


1. To hold on the 


IMI 


Knit all his forces, and an ſoon unbrace 


ie, lis 


which hath ſomething imbo/dened me to this unſealoned int 
Ni Milton, 


Shakeſp, Merry 1 

Fray the more imbuldened, beet fond {pr . nr, 

to his. One, 

Nor flight was left, nor hopes to forc DA. 

Imbolden'd by deſpair, he ſtood at bay, 

Their virtues and ſuperior genius imboldened 

gencies of ſtate, to attempt the ſervice of thei 
out of the common torms, 


e his way; 
_— IT, 
nem, da Breat oy; 
r prince ang COun:; 

Su 


ſom; to cover ſondly 
folds of re eee to hide under wage 


ie Father infinite, 
By whom in bliſs /mboſom'd ſat the Son, 


Villages imv2ſom'd ſoft in trees, Mit, 
And ſpiry towns by ſurging columns mark'g, , 
2. To admit to the heart, or to affection. Toma, 
But glad deſire, his late imboſom'd gueſt, 
Vet but a babe, with milk of tight he nurlt, ; 
Who glad t' imboſem his affection vile, Naa 
Did all the might, more plainly to appear. Fairy 9 
To IMpo'UnD, v. 4. [from beund.] To incl n 
ſhut in. | » ly 
That ſweet breath, 
Which was imbounded in this beauteous clay, $k4 " 
War, 


To IMBo'w, w. 4. | from b. To arch 
Prince Arthur gave a box of diamond ſure 
Imburved with gold and gorgeous ornament, 
Imbowed windows be prett 
keep both the wind and fun off. 


to vault, 

, 

FL k Fairs 9 
retiring places for conlemice; he 


Let my due feet never fail 5 
To walk the ſtudious cloiſter's pale, 
And love the high i21hboxwed root, 
With antick pillar maſſy proof. Mig 


Imno'wMENT. 2. /. | from imbew.] Arch; ya 
The root all open, not ſo much as any iMbowment near any of th 
walls left. acon's Namrl Wit 
To ImBow'sr. w. a. [from bower.] To cor yi, 
bower ; to ſhelter with trees. | 
And ſtooping thence to Ham's ime) ing walks 
In ſpotleſs peace retired, | 
To IMBRA'NGLE, w. 4. To intangle, 
Wich ſubtle cobweb cheats 
They're catch'd in knotted law, like nets; 
In which, when once they are imbrangled, 
The more they ſtir, the more they're tangled, Hui, 


I'MBRICATED. adj. [from imbrex, Latin.] Inden 
with concavities ; bent and hollowed like a roof « 
gutter-tile, | 

IMBR1CA'TION, . fe [imbrex, Latin.) Concave ind, 


tu re, 
All is guarded with a well-maid tegument, adorned wit wi 
imbrications, and many other tineries, Iron, 
To IMBRO'WN. w. 4. | from brgwn.] To make brown; u 
darken; to obſcure; to cloud. | 
Where the morning ſun firſt warmly ſmote 
The open field, and where the unpierc'd ſhade 
Imbrown'd the noontide bow'rs. Milton's Parade I. 
"The toot grows black that was with dirt A 
And in thy pocket gingling halfpence found. 
Another age ihall ſce the golden ear 
Imbrown the ſlope, and nod on the parterre, 
Imbrown'd with native bronze, lo! Heuly ſtands, 


TolmBRu't. v. a. | from in and bay | 
1. To ſteep; to ſoak; to wet much or long, hi 
ſeems indifferently written with in or em. Ihe 


ſuſtained both modes of writing, 
Thou mad'ſt many hearts to bleed 

Of mighty viftors, with wide wounds ed, 

And by thy cruel darts to thee ſubdu'd. 

There ſtreams a ſpring of blood (o faſt 

From thoſe deep wounds, as all embru'd the hee 
Of that accurſed caitiff, Danies Coir, 
The mercileſs Turks, embrued with the Chriſtian blood, vet 
weary of ſlaughter, and began greedily to ſeek = wo g 
M e 


. 


Jia, 
A low word, 


6, 


Iv, 
Pte 


90 


At me, as at a mark, his bow he drew, 
W hole arrows in my blood their wings /. 
| Lucius pities the offenders, 
That would embrue their hands in Cato's Blood, 
Lo! theſe hands in murder are imbru'd, 
Thoſe trembling teet by juttice are purſu'd. 
There, where two ways in equal parts divide, 
The direful monſter from atar defcry'd 
Iwo bleeding babes depending at her fide; 
Whoſe panting vitals, warm with lite, ſhe draus, 70 
And in their hearts embrues her cruel claws, we 
His virgin (word AEgyithus! veins imbru'd; 75 
The murd'rer fell, and blood aton'd for blo, = 
A good man chuſes rather to paſs by a verbal 11) (hay N 
his hands in blood. | — 


2. To pour; to emit moiſture, Obſolete. 
Some bathed kiſles, and did oft embrue % Oro 
The ſugar'd liquor through his melting lips, 1 1 
To IM ARG “TE. wv. a, from brute. To 63" 
brutality. 


Sax; % 
Ai * 


I, who erſt contended 5 
With gods to fit the higheſt, am now conftrat!, 
Into a beaſt; au mix with beſtial lime, 
This eflence to incarnate and imbrute. | 
7 V. 
To Impru'Ts. w. 2. To fink down to bruta"! 
The foul grows clotted by contagion, 
Imbodies and imSruzcs, till the quite loſe 
The divine property of her firſt being. 
To IMBu's, . a. [imbro, Latin. 
ſeems wanting in our . h 
ſeveral writers, but not yet adopte 


* 


Yin 
. 

This woc, rh 

as been propel, 


1 ty 
+ the te.“ 
d by thc Jo tis 


French, the participial adj. is only 3 es 
ture deep; to imbibe or ſoak with any | menen 1 


1 would render this treatiſe intelligible to every hem te 
ever little verſed in ſcholaſtick learning 3 3 ire de 
will have a fairer pallage, than among thole that © be 
with other principles, — tbe 

Clothes which have once been thoroughly imbued vi by 
not well afterwards be dyed into lighter colour. tike the u. 

Where the mineral matter is great, ſo ener 1 1&4 
body appears imdwed and tinctured with the £0199 To ack e 

To Imnu'ksr, W. a. | bonrſe, French. ] embers! 
money. This ſhould be exbr/e, from The ul 
IMtTABILITY., . /. [imitabilis, Latin. 
being imitable. 1 1h b 

According to the multifariouſneſs of this“ * 

poſſibilities of being. 5 Ferch. 
VMITABLE. adj. [imitabilit, Latin: n 
1. Worthy to be imitated ; deſerving 4 1 e 
How could the moſt baſe men, and ſepardte „ 403 


— 5 1* 


vt 


| 


iti ; ith cut 
litics, attain to honour but by an obſervait Havi 


placed 7 Atterb 
»1itable by greater numbers. ; erbury. 
eee Latin; imiter, French.] 


to endeavour to reſemble. 


1. To cop) ö and practiſe to make ſwifter motions than any out of 


" We imitate N Bacon, 
your muſket. wealth, and imitate a god. Cowley, 
Te bald careſs ſome ſtableman of note, Man of Tate 
And imitate his language and his coat. a ; 


counterſett. ꝗ a ſhining ſword to wield, 
: e and an imitated ſhield. Dryden's An. 
n 


rſue the courſe of a compoſition, ſo as to uſe 
u 


„Joſſer images and examples. 
parallel * Hel what, imitate an ode! 
5 1. J. Linitatio, Latin; mation, 
* act of copying; attempt to reſemble. 
I, hat which is offered as a COPY» ; 
2, Tha knowledge of nature gives us pleaſure, a lively J 
Since 3 ue er in poetry or painting, muſt produce a much 
tation of © both theſe arts are not only true imitations of ee un 
dit of the beſt nature. . h 5 oj T 
bur nod of tranſlating looſer than paraphraſe, in 
a modern examples and illuſtrations are uſed for 
who domeſtick for foreign. : 
of imitation, the tranſlator not only varies from the 
but forſakes them as he ſees occaſion; and, taking 
| hints trom the original, runs diviſion on the ground- 
Dryden. 


Gay, 
French. 


ancient, Or 
lu the way 
words and lenſe, 


ogly lome genera 


works 0 .* . * 1 atin ] 
r. adj. ſimitativus, Latin. h 
ura! J Man 18 an zmiutative being. 


ined to COPY 3 By e iN We 
. 2 at reſemblance ; as, Painting is an imitative 
2. a 


art. 772 
armed aſter ſome original. | 
3 rom temple, leſs in form, with equa] grace, 
Wax initative of the firſt in Thrace, | Dryden. 
won, 1. J [Latin 3 imitatenr, French, | One that 
3 mother; one that endeavours to reſemble ano- 
c 


1 5 unte hut a ſervile kind of cattle, ſays the poet. Dryd. 


luna culatEe 44. [ immacrlatus, Latin; immacule, 
French] 
1. Spotleſs; pure 3 undeſiled. 


To keep this commandment immaculate and blameleſs, was to 


tech the golpel of Chritt, f Hucker. 
His words are bonds, his oaths are oracles; 
Hi: love lincere, his thoughts immaculate. Shakeſpeare, 


The ile, whom catholicks count A ſaint-like and immaculate 
> 


ince, was taken away in the flower of his age. Bacon. 
* Were but my ſoul as pure SEED 
From other guilts as that, Heav'n did not hold 
Ode more immaculate. 


Denham's Sopby. 

4 limpid, | ; 
. Me Thou 55 immaculate, and ſilver fountain, 
From whence this ſtream, through muddy paſſages, 


Hath had his current and dehl'd himſelf. ShakeſÞ. Rich. II. 


J lg NAcLE. v. 4. [from manacle:] To fetter; to 
conhne, : 
Thou can'ſt not touch the freedom of my mind 
With all thy charms, although this corporal rind 
"Thou halt immanact'd. | Milton, 
unt. adj. [1manis, Latin.] Vaſt ; prodigiouſly 
oreat, N 
VuMaxext, adj. [immanent, French; i» and maneo, 
Latin.] Intrinſick ; inherent ; internal, FE 
Judging the infinite efſence by our nartow ſelves, we aſcribe intel- 
Þ/\ions, volitions, and ſuch like immanent actions, to that nature 
which hath nothing in common with us. a Glanville, 
What he wills and intends once, ne willed and intended from all 
eternity ; it being grofsly contrary to the very firſt notions we have of 


the intnite perlections of the Divine Nature to ſtate or ſuppoſe any 
new immanent act in God. South. 


lunvvirtsr. adj, [in and mantfoſt.] Not manifeſt ; 
not plain, Not in uſe. 


A time vot much unlike that which was before time, man 
and unknown, | Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


IuNMa“xIrv. . „. | immanitas, Latin. ] Barbarity ; ſa- 


vageneſs. 
It was both impious and unnatural, 
That ſuch immanity and bloody ſtriſe 


Should reign among profetlors of one faith. Shakeſpeare.” 
InvaRcCe'sS1BLE, adj. | in and marce/eo, Latin. ] Unfad- 


InvAR1TAL, ads. [7 and martial.] Not warlike. 
My powers are unfit, 
N Myſelt immartiad. Chapman's Odyſſey. 
Toluny'ss, v. a [in and mat.] To cover; to dil- 
guile, | 
ave caſes of buckram for the nonce, to dt our noted out- 
warll parments, Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


77 ATURIAL, adi. immateriel, French; in and materia, 
atin, 


1. Incorporeal ; diſtin from matter; void of matter. 
Aneyls are ſpirits ,, a and intellectual, the glorious inhabi- 
tn of thole lacred palaces, Where there is nothing but light and 
Immortality; no ſhadow ot matter for tears, difcontentments, griets, 
and uncomiortable patlions to work upon; but all joy, wan uillity, 
% peace, even tor ever and ever, do dwell. Hooker 
As then the ſoul a ſubſtance hath alone, 
Betides tlie body, in which ſhe is confined 3 
So hath the not a body of her own, 
„Fut is afpirit, and immaterial mind. Davies, 
ole immatoyial telicities we expect, ſuggeſt the neceſſity ot pre- 
Fig our appetites, without which heaven can be no heaven to us. 
Decay Piety. 
| No man that owns the exiſtence of an infinite ſpirit can doubt of 
"poſſibility of a tinite ſpirit; that is, ſuch a thing as is /mmaterial, 
es not contain any principle of corruption, Tillotſon, 
2, Unimportant j . weight; impertinent; with- 
out relation. 'Vhis ſenſe has crept into the converſa- 
"on and writings of barbarians ; but ought to be ut- 
'erly rejected. 
PMATIRIALITY. v. J [from immaterial.] Incorporei- 
ty; diſtinctneſs from body or matter. 
en we know cogitation is the prime attribute of a 
, 's immateriality, aud thence its immortality. Watts, 
ANATERIALLY, adv, | from immaterial.] In a manner 
not depending upon matter. 
= cen Ipecies of things ſtrike not our ſenſes immaterially ; 
died "ie \n corporal rays do carry with them the qualities of the 
Cahn whence they flow, and the medium through which they 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
ED, adj. [from in and materia, Latin. ] 
matter; incorporeal, 
y in che moſt fixed cogitation be no trouble to im- 
ts, yet is it more than our embodied fouls can bear 


G/anv. Scepfis. 
3 


, ſpirit, we 
ner 1 ! , 


INmatURtaly 


tint from 
Though alliduit 
We'rrialized (piri 


IM M 


IMI ATNAIALUNES8. . , [from immatericl.]. Diſtinctneſs 
from matter. 

IMMATE/RIATE. adj. in and materia, Latin.] Not con- 
ſiſting of matter; incorporeal; wanting body. 


It is a virtue which may be called incorporeal and immaterlate, 
whereof there be in nature hut few. Bacon, 


Alter a long enquiry of things immerſe in matter, 1 interpoſe ſome 
object which is /mmateriate, or leſs materiate ; ſuch as this of ſounds. 


Bacon, 
IMMA'TU'RE. adj. [immaturus, Latin. 
1. Not ripe. | 


2. Not perfect; not arrived at fulneſs or completion. 
The land enterprize of Panama was an ill meaſured and immature 


counſel, grounded upon a falſe account, that the paſſages were no 
better fortified than Drake had left them. avon, 


This is your time for faction and debate, 
For partial favour, and permitted hate: | 
Let now your immature diſſenſion ceaſe, 
Sit quiet, | Dryden, 
3. Haſty ; early ; come to paſs before the natural tinie, 
We are pleaſed, and call not that death immatrre, if a man lives 
till ſeventy. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 
IMMaTvu'RELY. adv. [from immature.] Too ſoon; too 
early ; before ripeneſs or completion. 


IMMaTu'rITY, 
completion 
I might reaſonably expect a pardon from the ingenious for faults 
committed in an immaturity of age and judgment. Glanw. 
IMMEABILITY. 2. J. [immeabilis, Latin, ] Want of power 
to paſs, So it is uſed in the example; but it is ra- 
ther, incapability of affording paſlage. 


From this phlegm proceed white cold tumours, viſcidity, and con- 
ſequently immeability of the juices, Arbuthnot. 


IMMEA'SURABLE. adj. [in and meaſure.] Immenſe; 
not to be meaſured ; indefinitely extenſive. 

Churches reared up to an height immeaſurable, and adorned with 

far more beauty in their reſtoration than their founders before had 


incompleteneſs; a ſtate ſhort of 


given them, locker, 
From the ſhore 
They view'd the vaſt immeaſurable abyſs, 
Outrageous as a ſea, dark, waſteful, wild. Alton. 


Immeaſurable ſtrength they might behold 
In me, of wiſdom nothing more than mean. Mitten. 
What a glorious ſhow are thoſe beings entertained with, that can 
ſee ſuch tremendous objects wandering through thoſe immeaſurable 
depths of ether! Addiſon's Guardian, 
Nor friends are there, nor veſſels to convey, 
Nor oars to cut th' immeaſcerable way, Pepe's Odyſſey. 
IMMEA'SURABLY. adv. | from immeaſurable, ] Im- 
menſely ; beyond all meaſure. 
The Spaniards immeaſurably bewail their dead. Spenſer, 
There ye ſhall be fed, and fill'd 
Immeaſurably ; all things ſhall be your prey. Milton. 
IMMECHA'NICAL», adj. [in and mechanical.] Not accord- 
ing to the laws of mechanicks, 
e have nothing to do to ſhow any thing that is izmmmechanical, 
or not according to the eſtabliſhed laws of nature. Cheyne, 
Nothing will clear a head pollefled with immechanical notions. 


Mead. 
Immr/pracy. 2. , [from wen Perſonal great- 
neſs; power of acting without dependance. This 


is a harſh word, and ſenſe peculiar, I believe, to 
GMaleſpeare. 
He led our pow'rs, 
Bore the commiſſion of my place and perſon, 
The which immediacy may well ſtand up, | 
And eall itlelf your brother. Shakeſp. King Lear. 

IMMEDIATE, adj. [immediat, French; in and medius. 
Latin. ] 

1. Being in ſuch a ſtate with reſpect to ſomething elſe 
as that there is nothing between them ; proximate; 
with nothing intervening. 

Moſes mentions the immediate cauſes of the deluge, the rains and 
the waters; and St. Peter mentions the more remote and fundamen- 
tal cauſes, that conſtitution of the heavens, Burnet. 

2. Not acting by ſecond cauſes, _ 

It is much to be aſcribed to the immediate will of God, who 

| giveth and taketh away beauty at his pleaſure, bot. 

3. Inſtant; preſent with regard to time. Prior therefore 
ſhould not have written »or- immediate. 

Immediate are my needs, and my relief, 
Mult not be toſt and turn'd to me in words, 
But find ſupply immediate. 
Neath denounc'd that day, 
Which he preſumes already vain, and void, 
' Becauſe not yet inflicted; as he fear'd, 
By ſome immediate ſtroke. 
But ſhe, howe'er of vict'ry ſure, 
_ Contemns the wreath too long delay'd ; 
Aud arm'd with more immediate pow'r, 
Calls cruel filence to her aid. 
IMME/DIATELY. adv. [from immediate.] 


1. Without the intervention of any other cauſe or event, 
God's acceptance of it, either immediately by himſelf, or me- 
diately by the hands of the biſhop, is that which vefts the whole 
property of a thing in God, Seuth, 


Shakeſp. Timon, 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


Prior. 


2. Inſtantly; at the time preſent ; without delay. 


Her father hath commanded her to lip 
Away with lender, and with him at Eaton 
Immediaicly to marry. Shakeſp. Merry 

IMME'DIATENESS, 2. /. [from immediate. 

1. Preſence with regard to time, 

2. Exemption from ſecond or intervening cauſes, 

IMMu/DICABLE. adj. [| immedicabilis, Latin.] Not to 
be healed ; incurable. 
| My griets ferment and rage, 

Nor leſs than wounds immedicable, 
Rankle and feſter, and gangrene 
To black mortiſication. Milton's Agoniſtes. 

IMME'MORABLE. adj, | immemorabilis, Latin.) Not 
worth remembering. 

IMMEMO'RIAL. adj. | immemorial, French; in and memo- 
ria, Latin. ] Paſt time of memory; ſo ancient that 
the beginning cannot he traced. 

All the laws of this kingdom have ſome memorials in writing, 
yet all have not their original in writingz for ſome obtained their 
torce by immemorial uſage or cuſtom. Hale, 

By a long immemorial practice, and preſeription of an aged tho- 
rough-paced hypocriſy, they come to believe that for a reality, 
which, at tirſt practice of it, they themſelves knew to be a 23 

Sout . 

IMMENSE. adj. [immenſe, Fr. immenſus, Lat.] Un- 
limited ; unbounded ; infinite. 

O goodnels infinite! goodneſs ue 
That all this good of evil ſhall produce Milton, 

As intinite duration hath no relation unto motion and time, lo 
infinite or met eſſence hath no relation unto body; but is a 
thing diſtinct from all corporeal magnitude, which we mean when 
we ſpeak of immenſity, and of God as of an immenſe being. Grew. 

IMME'NSELY, adv, | from immenſe.) Infinitely ; without 
meaſure, | | 


| 


> rot pra ay from immature.) Unripeneſs ; 


Wives of Mind ſor. 


I M M 
We ſhall find that the void ſpace of our ſyſtem is /2tmen/ely bigaer 
than all its corporeal maſs. | Bentiey. 
Imwy'xsITY., 2. /. [immex/ite, French.] Unbounded 
greatneſs; infinity. LETT | 
By the power we find in ourſelves of repeating, as often as we 
will, any idea of ſpace, we get the idea of immen/ity. Locke, 
He that will conſider the i7meyfity of this fabrick, and the great 
variety that is to be found in this inconfiderable part of it which he 


has to do with, may think that in other manſions of it there may 
be other and different intelligent beings. Lockes 


All theſe illuſtrious worlds, 
And millions which the glaſs can ne'er deſcry, 
Loſt in the wilds of vaſt 7mmenſjity, | 
Are ſuns, are centers. i Blackmore's Creation. 
IMMENSURABILITY. 2. / [from immenſurable.) Im- 
poſſibility to be meaſured, 


IMME'NSURABLE. adj. [in and menſurabilis, Latin.] 
Not to be meaſured, | 


To IMNM TRG k. v. as [immergo, Latin,] To put under 
water, 


Im rIT, » / [immerite, Latin.] Want of worth; 
want of deſert. This is a better word than demerit, 
which is now uſed in its ſtead, 

When I receive your lines, and find there expreſſions of a paſſion, 
reaſon and my own immerit tell me it mult not be for me. Suckling. 

To IMES F. w. @, [immer/us, Latin, ] 

1. To put under water. 

2. To {ink or cover deep. 

He ſtood 

More than a mile immers'd within the wood; 

At once the wind was laid, | Dryden. 

They obſerved that they were immerſed in their rocks, quatrics, 
and mines, in the ſame manner as they are at this day touud in all 
known parts of the world, Hood ward. 

3. Jo keep in a ſtate of intellectual depreſſion. 

It is a melancholy reflection, that our country, which, in times 
of popery, was called the nation of ſaints, ſhould now have leſs 
appearance of religion in it than any other neighbouring ſtate or 
Kingdom; whether they be ſuch as continue till immerſed in the 
errors of the church of Rome, or ſuch as are recovered out of them. 

Addiſen's PFreehelder. 

We are prone to engage ourſelves with the buſineſs, the plea- 
ſures, and the amuſements of this world : we give ourſelves up too 
greedily to the purſuit, and immerſe ourſelves too deeply in the en- 
Joyments of them. | Atterburv. 

It is impoſſible to have a lively hope in another life, and yet be 
deeply immerzed in the enjoyments of this. Aiterbury. 

IMME'RSEe. adj. [imme nus, Latin.] Buried; covered; 
ſunk deep. | 

After long inquiry of things /mmerſe in matter, I interpoſe ſome 
object which is immateriate, or leis materiate; ſuch as this of 
ſounds, that the intelle& may become not partial, Bacon. 

IMMr'rSTON. 2. /. immerſio, Latin; immer/ion, French.) 

1. The act of putting any body into a fluid below the 
ſurface. 

Achilles's mother is ſaid to have dipped him, when he was a 
child, in the river Styx, which made him invvInerable all over, 
excepting that part which the mother held in her hand during this 
immerſion, 3 Addiſon's Guardians 

2. Ihe ſtate of ſinking below the ſurface of a fluid. 

3. The ſtate of being overwhelmed or loſt in any reſpect. 

Many perſons, who, through the heat of their lufts and paſlions, 
through the contagion of ill example, or too deep an immerfion in 
the affairs of life, ſwerve from the rules of their holy faith; yet 
would, upon extraordinary warning, be brought to comply wirh 
them. Atrerbury. 

IMMETHo'DICAL, adj, [in and methodical.) Confuſed; 
being without regularity ; being without method, 

. Bayle compares the anſwering of an immetbodical author to 
the hunting of a duck ; when you have him full in your ſight, he 
gives you the ſlip, and becomes inviſible. Addiſon. 

InMETHO/DICALLY. adv. LO immethodical.) With- 
out method; without order. 

I'MMINENCE. . J. [from inminent.] Any ill impend- 

ing; immediate or near danger. A word not in uſe. 


I do not ſpeak of flight, of fear, of death; 
But dare all /mminece, that gods and men 


. Addreſs their dangers in. Shakeſp. Troilus and Craſſida. 


V'MMINEN'T. adj. [ imminent, Fr. imminens, Latin. ] 


Impending ; at hand ; threatening. Always in an 
ill ſenſe. 


What dangers at any time are imminent, what evils hang over 


our heads, God doth know, and not we. Hocker, 
Three times to-day 
You have defended me from imminent death. Shakeſpeare. 
"Theſe ſhe applies for warnings and portents 
Of evils imminent ; and on her knee | 
Hath begg'd, that 1 will ſtay at home to-day, Shakeſpeares 


To them preach'd | 
Converſion and repentance, as to ſouls 
In priſon, under judgments /mminent. Milton, 
Men could not fail without imminent danger and inconveniences. 
; Hope. 
To IMMINGL I. v. a. [ia and mingle.) To mingle; to 
mix; to unite. 
Some of us, like thee, through ſtormy liſe 
Toil'd, tempeſt-beaten, ere we could attain 
This holy calm, this harmony of mind, 
Where purity and peace immingle charms. _Thomſun, 
IMMINU'TION. 2. [from imminuo, Latin] Diminu- 
tion ; decreaſe, 
| Theſe revolutions are as exactly uniform as the earth's are, which 
could not be, were there any place for chance, and did not a Pro- 
vidence continually ovecrice and ſecure them from all alteration or 
imminution, | Ray on the Creation. 
ImmISCIBILITY, #. J. [from immiſcible.] Incapacity 
of being mingled, 
IMMI'SCIBLE. adj. [in and miſcible.] Not capable of 
being mingled, Clariſſa. 
Id MISSION. 1. J. [7mmiſſio, Latin.] The act of ſending 
in; contrary to emiſſion, | 


To Immi'r. wv. #. [immitto, Latin.] To ſend it. 
To IMM1'x. v. a. [inand mix.] Jo mingle, 
Samſon, with theſe /mmixt, inevitably 
Pull'd down the ſame deſtruction on himſelf. Milton, 
IMMYXABLE. adj, [in and mix.] Impoſſible to be 
mingled. : 6 
Fill a glaſs ſphere with ſuch liquors as may be clear, of the ſame 
colour, and immixable, Wilkins. 
IMmMoe1'LITY. 2. / [immobilite, French, from immobi- 
lis, Latin.] Unmovcableneſs ; want of motion; re- 
ſiſtance to motion. 
The coufſe of fluids through the vaſcular fotids muſt in time 


harden the fibres, and aboliſh many of the canals; from whence 
drineſs, weakneſs, immebility, and debility of the vital torce. 


Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
IMMO'DERA'TE. ad}. [tmmoderi, Fr. immoderatus, Lat.] 


Exceſſive; n due mean. 


One means, very effectual for the preſervation of health, is a 


uiet and cheartul mind, not afflicted with violent paſſions, or di- 
fraQted with immoderaie cares. Ray on the Creati * 


ImMMo'DsrRATELY, 


r 
8 


Tymo/prrATELY. adv. [from immoderate.] In an ex- 


1MM 


ceſſive degree, 
Immoderately (he weeps for Tybalt's death, 
The heat weakened more and more the arch of the earth, ſucking 
out the moiſture that was the cement of its parts, drying it /mmode- 
rately, and chapping it. urnet's Theory. 
IuMODD TRA“ TION. . J. [immederation, Fr. from in- 


derate. Want of moderation ; exceſs, 
Immo'brat. adj. [immodeſte, Fr. in and modeſt] 


1. Wanting ſhame ; wanting delicacy or chaſtity, 
dhe railed at herſelf, that ſhe ſhould be ſo /mmode/? to ite to 


one that ſhe knew would flout her, Shakeſpeare, 
2, Unchaſte ; impure. 
Immodeſt deeds you hinder to be wrought ; 
But we proſeribe the leaſt edi thought, Dryden, 


3. Obſcene. 
: "Tis needful that the moſt /mmode/? word 
Re look d upon and learn'd ; which once attain'd, 
Comes to no farther uſe ; 
But to be known and hated, Shakeſpeare's Henry 1. 
[mmodeſt words ad mit of no defence, 
For want of decency is want of ſenſe, 
. Unreaſonable ; exorbitant; arrogant. | 
MM 00 ESTY,, „. 7. immodloſlie, U r, from immod:ſt, | 


Want of modeſty ; indecency. 
It was a piece of /mmode/ty, „ 
D /MMOLA'TE. w. a. + WP Lat. immoler, Fr.] 


1. To ſacrifice; to kill in ſacrifice. | 
Theſe courtiers of applauſe being oftentimes reduced tolive in want, 
theſe coſtly triſſes ſo engrofling all that they can ſpare, that they tre- 
quently enough are forced to /mmolate theu own deſires to their vanit 75 


Bay le. 


Roſcommon, 


2. To offer in ſacrifice. : 
Now /mmolate the tongues, and mix the wine, 
Sac ted to Neptune, and the pow'rs divine. Pope's Odyſſey. 
Id MOI a'rion, . / | immalation, Fr. from tmmolate, 
1. The at of ſacriticing. . 
In the picture of the immolation of Iſaac, or Abraham ſacrificing 
his ſon, aac is de (cribed as a little boy, Breton. 
2. A ſacrifice offered, 
We make more barbarous Immo/ations than the moſt ſavage 
heathens. | Decay of Piety, 
Inmmo'mrnT. adj. [in and moment.] Trifling ; of no 
importance or value. A barbarous word, | 
| lome lady-trifles have referv'd, 
Immoment toys, things of fuch digiity 
As we greet modern tricnds withal, 
Tumoral, adj, | in and moral. | 5 
1. Wanting regard to the laws of natural religion; as, 
a flatterer of vice is an /mmral man. : 
2, Contrary to honelly ; diſhoneſt : as, deſertion of a 
calumniated friend is an immoral ation. 
ImmorAa'tiry. . / | from mimorel.] 
want of virtue; contrariety to virtue, | 
Such men are put into the commiſſion of the peace who encourage 
the grolleſt Intl, to whom all the bawds of the ward pay con- 
tribution, | wif, 
IMMORTAL. adj. [ immortalir, Lat. | 
1, Exempt from death; being never to die. 
To the king eternal, immortal, invilible, the only wiſe God, be 
glory jor ever. 1 Tim, 1. 17. 
Her body fleeps in Capulet's monument, 
And her {mortal parts with angels lives. Shakeſpeare. 
"There way an opinion in groſs, that the foul was immoral, 
Abbot's Deſeription of the World. 
The Paphian queen, 
With gored hand, and veil fo rudely torn, 
Like terror did among th* /mmor tals breed, 
Taught by her wound that Ip may bleed. 
2, Never-ending; perpetun 
Give me my obe, put on my crown : I have 
Immortal longings in me. | Shake/p. Ant, and Cleopatra. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Diſhoneſty ; 


Muller. 


IMMO TAT Y „. /. | fmmortalite, Fr. from immortal. | 


1. Exemption from death; life never to end. 
"This cortuptible (hall put on incorruption, and this mortal, 77 
mortality, Corinth, 
Gu? immortality, and joy. Milton, 
Ho th immortality of fouls proclaim'd, 
Whom th“ oracle of men the wiſelt nam'd. Denham, 
His exiftence will of felt continue tor ever, unleſs it be deſttoyed; 
which is impoſſible, om the immutability of God, and the nature 
of his T y. 
When we know conitation is the prime attribute of a ſpirit, we 
infer ity immateriali'y, and thence its immortality, I. 
2, Vxemption fron. oblivion. 
Invo'rTALLY. adv. [from the adjeftive.] So as never 
to die. 
7 IMMO AUE. „. a [immortalijer, Fr. from in. 
ma' tal, ; 
1. Lo make immortal; to perpetuate ; to exempt from 
death, 
For mortal things defire their like to bieed, 
That fo they may their Kind imwrortaliac, 
2. lo exempt from oblivion, 
Diive them from Orleans, and be „nee. Shatoſprurc, 
Jo HN AUA, tv # "To become unmortal. 
his word is, 1 think, peculiar to Pope. 
Fix the year precile, 
When Winth bards begin t/mmartaliar, - | P.pe. 
INM. aft, |from immortal, ] With exemp— 
tion trom death ; without end. 
hee ie your crown 4 
And he that weais the crown e. 
Long guard vt yours! 


Dis. 


Sdatrfp, HIV. 


What pity is that he cannot wallow Grower tally wn bis tent 
ht: 114. 3 


ple tunes 1 
IM N Ur. ad}, [iv and moveable. | 
1. Not to be forced trom its place, 


Me tholl wot quettion his removing the carth, when he finds an 
e hate to place his engine upon, Beten. 


2, Not liable to be carried away; real in law. 


When an executor meldles with the eee able cHate, before he 
has teiged on the moveable goods, it may be then appealed trom the 
Aviige's Pare gon, 


excrution of lentence, 
3. Unihaken; unaffected, 


How much happier is he, Who, centting on himſelf, remains 


fette, and miles at the maduels of the danse about him! 


I) yden's Dox Ic dia. 
In a ſtate not 


Invo'vanty, aft, | from jj 
to be ſhaken. 


nee tirm to their duty, when they could have no proſpect 
Atter wry 


__ of yewand, 
Iluuv nv. nfs nee,, Fr. immanites, Lat.] 
1. Diſcharge tom any obligation, 


Of thinge harmleſs whattverer there ie, which the Whole church 
doth obleive, w argue toy any man's een trom obicrving the 
lame, bt were a port of ont teen maduots, Hooker, 


2. Privilege; exemption from onerous duties. 


Granting great Smarties ty the commons, they prevailed to ta; 
d * {ney * 
Simon fem o Demettive, to the end he thowld give the las an 


as to cave Valladun to be proclaimed tuceetlor, 


Shake ſeare. 3» Freedom, 


Cheyne, | 


I M P 


The laity invidiouſly aggravate the rights and immunities of the 


clergy. Spratt's Sermons. 


Common apprehenfions entertain the antidotal condition of 

Ireland, concciving only in that land an immunity from venomous | 

creatures. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

- But this annex'd condition of the crown, 
Immunity from errors, you diſown, 


Dryden. 
To IxMU RF. w. 4. ſin and murus, Lat. emurer, old 


"Though a foul fooliſh priſon her /mmure 
On earth, ſhe, when eſcap'd, is wiſe and * 
Iũ MUR E. . J, [from the verb.] 
ſure, as in Shakeſpeare, but perhaps no where elſe. 
Their vow is made 

To ranſick Troy; within whoſe ſtrong immures 

The ravith'd Helen, Menelaus' queen, 

With wanton Faris ſleeps. Shakeſpeare. 
Immvu's1CAL, adj. [in and myfical,.] Inharmonious ; 


wanting proportion of ſound, 
All ſounds are either muſical, which are ever equal, or immufical, 
which are ever unequal, as the voice in ſpeaking, and whiſperings. 
| Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
We conſider the Immyſical note of all ſwans we ever beheld or 
heard of, ' Brown. 
ImmuTABI'LITY. . J. [immutabilitar, Lat. immutabi- 
{itf, Fr. from immutable.) Exemption from change; 


invariableneſs; unchangeableneſs. 
"The immutability of God they ſtrive unto, by working after one 
and the ſame manner. Flooker. 
His exiſtence will of itſelf continue for ever, unleſs it be deſtroyed ; 
which is impoſſible, from the immutability ot God. Cbeyne. 
IMMUTTA LE. adj. [ immutabilis, Lat, | Unchange- 
able ; invariable ; unalterable, | 
By two immutable things, . in which it was impoſſible for God to 
lyc, we have a tirong conſolation, Heb. vi. 
"Thy threat'nings, Lord, as thine, thou may'ſt revoke 

But it immutable and ſix'd they ſtand, 
Continue {till thyſelf to give the ſtroke, : 
And let not foreign foes oppreſs thy land. Dryden, 
Immu'ranLy. adv. [from immutable.) Unalterably ; 
invariably; unchangeably, | 
His love is like his eſſence, immutably eternal. „ Boyle, 
Iur. . /. [imp, Welſh, a ſhoot, a ſprout, a ſprig. ] 
1. A ſon; the offspring; progeny. 
That noble imp your Ba. Lord Cromwell to King Henry. 
And thou, molt dreadtul % of higheſt Jove, 
Fair Venus“ lon. Fairy Queen, 
The tender imp was weaned from the teat, Fairfax, 
A lad of life, an imp of fame Shakeſp. Henry V. 
2. A ſubaltern devil; a puny devil, In this ſenſe 'tis 


ſtill retained, 
Such we deny not to be the imps and limbs of Satan. Hoek, 
The ſerpent after long debate, irreſolute 
Of thoughts revolv'd, his final ſentence ehoſe, 
Fit veſlel, tittelt imp of fraud, in whom 
To enter, and his dark ſuggeſtions hide 
From tharpett light, Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
As ſoon as you can hear his knell, 
This 4 on earth turns du in hell; \ 
And, lo! his miniſters of ſtate, 
 _ Transform'd to /mps, his levee wait. 5 Swift, 
To Imy. w. 4. [impio, to engraff, Welſh. ] To lengthen 
or enlarge with "oy thing adſeititious. It is _ 
nally a term uſed by falconers, who repair a hawk's 
wing with adſcititious feathers. 
If then we ſhall ſhake off our (laviſh yoke, 


Denham. 


Shakeſpeare, 


Imp out our drooping country's broken wings. 
| New rebellions raiſe 
Their hydra heads, and the falſe North diſplays " 
Her broken league to imp her ſerpent wings. Milton, 
Ielp, ye tart latyriſts, to imp my rage 
With all the ſcorpions that (ſhould whip this age. Cleavel, 


With cord and canvals from 1ich Hamburgh ſend, 
Lis navy eee wings he imps once more, 
ew creatures rile, 
A moving mals at tir{t, and ſhort of thighs; 
„it ſhooting out with legs, and imp'd with wings, 


"The grubs proceed to bees with ir ſtings. Dryden. 
Ihe Mercury ot heav'n, with tilver wings 
Impt tor the tight, to overtake his gholt, Southern, 


Io lr er. v. 4. |impadtus, Lat.] To drive cloſe or 
hard. | 
hey are angular; but of what particulat figure is not eaſy to 
determine, becauſe of their being impatted to thick and confuſtdly 
together. g Woodward on Foſſils. 
To ur. wn. [in and paint.) To paint; to de- 
corate with colours, Not in uſe, 
Never yet did inturrection want 

Such water-colours to iz-pain? his cauſe, Shakeſpear e. 
To Imva'ts w. a. [empirer, to make worſe, French, 
Stinner, o diminith; to injure; to make worſe ; 


Dryden." 


IM 


This imparedifed neighbourhood made Zelmane's fa 
O 


unto her, both through the ivory caſe of hes. 
which did over-cloud it. Lan of her body, andthe yen” 
All my ſouls be Sigg, 


Imparadis'd in you, in whom alone 
J underſtand, and grow, and ſce, 
Thus theſe two, Deny, 
Imparadis'd in one another's arms, ; 
The happier Eden, ſhall enjoy their fill 


. . . . \ Of bliſs on bliſs. 
French, ſo that it might be written emmure.] To IMP AAITY. . , [imparitar, inpar La Teach Ly, 
incloſe within walls; to confine; to ſhut up; to um-| Inequality ; diſproportion, » Lat, ] 
. ancient ſtones, theſe tender babes 1 hn, ris, and her Hardneſs cute 
ity, you ancient ones, thele ten , the jejuneneſs of the ſpirits, and thei e chi 
Whom Ra hath immur'd wie ee _ a Shakeſp. — Je] pirits, and their imparity with the — 
One of theſe three contains her heav'nly picture; 2. Oddneſs; indiviſibility i Tan. 
Win , . Into equal parts, | 
At the hirit deſcent on ſhore he was not immured with a wooden of man, by even an odd; and ſo by parity —— the lateral di i 
veſſel, but he did countenance the landing in his long-boat 3 men's names, to determine misfortunes on cithe, Rae g a It in 
. | : elt bodi 
Lyſimachus mu, d it with a wall, Sandys's Travels, To Iura'ak. v. 4. [in and park } rown's Vulgar K 7 


To incloſe with | 


park; to ſever from a common. 


wall; an inclo-| To IMPART. v. a. [impartior, Lat.] 


1. To grant; to give. 
High ſtate and honours to others Impν, 
But give me your heart, 


2. To make known; to ſhow by words or token Dyyde, 


Gentle lady, b. 


When firſt I did impart my love to you, 
I freely told you, all the wealth I had 
Ran in my veins. Shakeſp. M. ; 
As in confefſion the revealing is for #4 rf Verit, 
ſo ſecret men come to the knowledge of many thingy 11 F at, 
rather diſcharge than impart their minds, F 1b men 
Thou to me thy thoughts n. 
Waſt wont, I mine to thee was wont t' impart, Mi 
3. To communicate; to grant as to a partaker, 
I ind thee knowing ot thyſelf; 
Expreſſing well the ſpirit within thee free, 
My image, not imparted to the brute, 4 ot 
IMPa'RTIAL. adj. | impartial, Fr. in and arial, | 
Equitable; free from regard to party ; indifferent 
diſintereſted; equal in diſtribution of juſtice: jul. 
It is uſed as well of actions as perſon Arg 


tial judge; an impartial ſentence. 
Succeſs 1 hope, and tate 1 cannot fear: 
Alive or dead, 0 ſhall deſerve a name; 
Jove is impartial, and to both the ſame, Dr din 
Id PAK TIALI TY. 2. J ee e French Ke bly 
partial, | Equitableneſs; juſtice; indifference, 

A pious and well diſpoſed will gives not only diligence, but 
alſo impartiality to the underſtanding in its ſearch into jel; ion, © 
which is abſolutely neceſſary to give ſucceſs unto our inquiries ing 
truth; it being ſcarce poſſible for that man to hit the mary 
whoſe eye is {till glancing upon ſomething beſide it. South, 
IMPA'RTIALLY, adv. [from impartial.] Fquitably; 

with indifferent and vnbiaſſed A e Without u. 

gard to party or intereſt; juſtly ; honeſtly, 

Since the Scripture promiſes eternal happineſs and pardon of 
fin, upon the ſole condition of faith and fincere obedience, it i 
evident, that he only can plead a title to ſuch a pardon, whoſe 
. conſcience impartially tells him that he has performed the te, 
| quired condition. Seth, 
ImPra'sTIBLE. adj, [impartible, Fr. from iran 
Communicable ; ro be conferred or beſtowed, This 
word is elegant, though uſed by few writers, 

The ſame body may be conceived to be more or Jeſs impartible 
than it is active or heavy. Digly, 
Imra's8ABL x. adj. | in and paſſable. ] Not to be all 
not admitting paſiage; impervious. 

There are in America many high and impaſable mountaing 


8 an inpar. 


which are very rich. Ratcigh, 
Over this gulf 
Impaſſubls, impervious; let us try, es 
To tound a path from hell to that new world, Millar. 


When Alexander would have pafled the Ganges, he was told 
by the Indians that all beyond it was eicher impaſſable marley 
or ſandy deſarts. Wn 
IM ASSUILI NY. . J. [impaſſibilite, Fr. from impaſſible| 

Exemption from ſuffering; inſuſceptibility of injury 
from external things. 

Two divinities might have pleaded their prerogative of i 
lity, or or at leaſt not have been wounded by any mortal hand, 

Dryden's An. Dedicat, 
Imra'ss1BLE. adj. [ impoſſible, Fr. in and paſo, Lat. 
Incapable of ſuffering ; exempt from the agency 
external cauſes ; exempt from pain. 8 

If the upper foul check what is conſented to by the will, 
compliauce with the fleſh, and can then hope that, after a lev yea 
of ſenſuality, that rebellious ſervant ſhall be eternally calt ofh d 
into a perpetual impay/ible nothing, take a long progreſs into a li 
where all things are forgotten, this would be ſome colour, Hammond, 

Secure ot death, I ſhould contemn thy dart, 

Though naked, and impa/ible depart. Drydes 
ImMya's$1BL.ENEKSS. . / from impaſſible.] Impaſſbi 
lity; exemption from pain, 

How ſhameleſs a partiality is it, thus to reſerve all the enſ- 
alities of this world, and yet cry out for the iH! 


next? Decay of Pi 
Ir asston ED. adj. [in and poſſor.] Diſorder) 
paſſion. 


to leſſen in quantity, value, or excellence, 

Vo change any tuch law, mult needs, with the common ſort, 
„ h% and weaken the force of thoſe grounds whereby all laws are 
made ceflectual, tower. 


Milton. 


ObjeAts divine 

dlult needs impair, and weary human ſenſe, 
"Chat toon tetteth'd him weary'd, and repair'd 
What hunger, it aught hunger had 7% i'd, | 
Or thirtt. Milton's Paradiſe Regain'd, 
Nor was the work impair'd by ſtorms alone, 
But felt th! approaches ot too warm a ſun. | Pope. 
: In years he feem'd, but not /mpatr'd by years, Pope, 
To ImrwWik. d. , o be leflened or worn out. 
Fleſh may %, quoth he but teaſon can repair, F. Q. 
IMAX. »./. | trom the verb.] Diminution; decreaſe, 
Not uſed, 


A loadfione, kept in undue poſition, that is, not Iving on the 
meridian, or With its poles inverted, receives in longer time in. 
e in getwity and exchange ot taces, and is more powertully pre- 
lerved by lite than duit of tteel, Brown, 
IMPAIRMENT. . /. | from izpair.] Diminution ; in- 
jury. 
Uns potterity, at this diſtance, and after fo perpetual impairment, 
cannot dut condemn the poverty of Adam's conception, that thought 
to obleute himlelt trom bis Creator iu the ſhade of the garden. 
Brown's Puigar Errcurs, 
IMPA'LPANLE, ed, [impaipable, Fr. in and palpable.) 
Not to be perceived by touch, | 
It beaten into. an i e powder, when poured out, it will 
emulate a liquor, by realon that the ſmallnets of the parts do make 
them ealy to de put into motion. | Boyle, 
„ Inva'kaviss, .. 4. [imparadiſare, Italian.] To 


So, ſtanding, moving, or to height upgrown, : 
The tempter, all impaſ/ion'd, thus began, * 
Imya's81ve. adj. [in and yaſftuc.] Exempt from 118 
agency of external\auſes, 

She told him what thoſe empty phantoms were, „ In 
Forms without bodies, and impaſ/roe air. Dryden's 
Pale ſuns, unſelt at diſtance, roll away; Pm 
And on th' impayroe ice the lightnings play. * 
Imra'srED. adj. [in and .] Concreted as i" 
paſte, This word is not in uſe, 
Horribly trickt | 
With blood of fathers, mothers, daughters, ſons eu 
Bak'd and impaſted with the parching fies. ws 
Imra'rrnkNCE. 1. J. [ impatience, Fr. impatientia, ' 
1. Inability to ſuffer pain; rage under ſuffering. 
All the power of his wits has given way to _ pte "Lin Lan 
| Shakefſpoare's 1 
The experiment I reſolved to make was upon thoughts 725 
raſhneſs or impatience. 
2. Vehemence of temper; heat of paſſion. 
3. Inability to ſuffer delay; eagerneſs. 121 
Imya'risnT. adj. [impationt, Fr. imfbabicut, Illi. 
1. Not able to endure; incapable to bear: WII“ 
| Fame, impatient of extremes, decays on 
Not more by envy than exceſs of praile. _ , 
2. Furious with pain; unable to bear pane 
The tortur'd ſavage turns around, 
And flings about his toam, /mpation/ „ wit 
; i ; on; . 
3. Vehemently agitated by ſome painful paſſ referre 


i pati 5 
at before the occaſion : with of impatience! 


of the wound, 99 


Mente, becaule all that Iryphon did Was pon 1 Mar, 4. 


put in a place or tate reſembling paradiſe in felicity. 


j 


more to the thing, with ar to the perione Ko 


+3 


I; 


I; 


1 


%“ at the death of a perſon, coneefning whom it 


| at. 1 becauſe thy friend was not 
To be! e muſt die, * to e Rule of living holy. 
Hot; haſty. will 1 give himſelf time to be informed 
The infor. ou: before him += OS 3 5 0 
of the mar ently deſirous 3 not-able to endure delay: 


thing deſired. 
Wi | res _ mor, Fo vital hour, + 
artery he world, and graſps his promis d pow 1 


aar'd the veſſel ſtands; 
On the ſeas kuf, oy Oy ſ peed demands. 


ene. 


Pope's 0dyey: 


+. adv, [from impatient. ] 
| ev th —_ under uneaſineſs. 
* ardent! 


E P;ſſionately z 


Clarendon, 
be worth conſideration, | 
wy thin 1 great deſire. 5 I 
Lazer [ impatroniſer, .Fr. in an pa- 


LL IZE. V. As 
J. Iur & e in to one's ſelf the power of any 
nen e . yo _ impatronixe himfelf 
3 i to 1 

| 1 ambition of che French king was t Tete Henry VL 

are. v. 4. [in and pawn,] To impignorate; 
| [quid to give as 2 88 pla, 
ing, and let there be . 

Go mY r a late return again. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
bome Many now in ealth _ 
heir blood, in approbation 


Shall drop ce ſhall invite us to } 
0 what your reveren . m | 

heed how you impawn our perſon, F 
238 _ ee ſword of war. Shakeſpeare. 


ACH. v a. [empecher, Fr. 

yo A 5 to impede. This ſenſe is little in uſe. 

To 4 h * he opened without any breach: | 
at was no bar to ſtop, nor toe him to impeach, Spen . 
ee did impeach hisjourney to the Holy Land, and vexed im 
15 1. aVIes. 
life. 
gl the days of his the purpoſes of an army, which they have 
I wo aldi hemſelves able to reſiſt, they put themſelves out 
no It ; 


Hayward. | _ 
: ercys iy ; 

of 4 a © thn impeached my utterances Howel. 

| ablic authority. | 

g. To week f en by a houſe of eommons. Addiſon. 


Great diſſentions Were kindled between the nobles and com- 


c Swift. 
duerlen. 2. J. (from the verb.] Hindrance; let; 
impediment. 8 
RR what an intricate i/mpeach is this! 
If here you hous'd him, here he. would have been; 
ti he were mad, he would not plead ſo coldly. Shakeſpeare, 
kurt acnabl k. adj» [from impeach. } Accuſable ; 


ble. ; LY L yg 
. omitted by poſitive laws to give religion to the world, 
* the wiſdom of his providence had been impeachable, Grew. 


veracurn, 1. J. [from impeach.) An accuſer; one 
who brings an accuſation againſt another. 

Many of our fiercelt impeachers would leave the delin uent to 
the merciful indulgence of a Saviour. Gov. of the Tongue, 
urracument. 1. J. [from e i ; 

2, Hind:ance; let; impediment ; obſtruction, Not in 
uſe, | | 2 
Ta us what things, during your late continuance there, are 
molt offenſive, and the greateſt /mpeachment to the good government 
thereof, : Spenſer on Ireland. 
Tell thy king I do not ſeek him now; . 
Bu: could de willing to march on to Calais, 
Without impeachment, Tempo! Henry V. 
Neltheris this acceſſion of neceſſity any impeachment to Chriſtian 
liberty, or enſnaring of men's conſciences. | Sanderſ. 
2 Public accuſation ; charge preferred. | 
The king, provok'd to it by the queen, a 
Devis'd impeachments to impriſon him. Shak. Rich. III. 

The lord Somers, though his accuſers would gladly have dropped 

their impeachment, was inſtant with them for the proſecution, _ 
| 7 * f Addiſon. 
The conſequences of Cotiolanus's Im pcac hment had like to have 
been (atal to their ſtate, Swift, 
To Inv WAR! „ D. %. bh and 10 
1. 'To lorm in reſemblance o pearls, 
Innumetable as the ſtars of night, 
Or ſtars of morning, dewdrops, which the ſun 
 Impearls on every loaf, and ev'ry flow'r. 
2. To decorate as with pearls, 

The dens of the merning impearl every thorn, and ſcatter dia- 
monds on the verdant mantle of the earth. Digby to Pope. 

Inrrccanrtity, u. fe ([impeccabilit?, Fr. from impec- 
cable.) Exemption from fin; exemption from failure. 

Iufallibility and impeccability are two of his attributes. Pope. 
WECCABLE, adi. [impeccable, Fr. in and pecca, Lat.] 
Exempt from poſſibility of ſin. : 

it man pretends he never commits any act prohibited by the 

word of God, and then that were 1 on 8 Ma im- 
feccadle ot that is the means of conſecrating every fin of his. 

Hammond on Fundamentals. 


[impedio, Lat.] To hinder; to let; 


Milton. 


To Iprtpe, w. g. 
to obſtruct, 


All the forces are muſtered to impede its paſſage. Dec. of P. 
Th, x Yay is open, and no ſtop to force pls? 
8 he ſtars return, or to impede their courſe. Creech. Manil. 
I inen r. . 9 Ln) Hindrance; 
; Impeachment ; obſtruction; oppoſition. 


e mind of be (} 
Geir ſenſes Jetted tm en dhe 
iet of honour, 


ies comfort, nor are 
enjoying their objects: we have the im- 


ed and the torments of conſcience. Sidney. 
alien 'Mpediments there are to hinder it, and which were the 
"the e, to remove them. Hooker. 
Malente led moſt happily wherein all virtue is exerciſed | 
wat 'pediment or let. | Fader. 
Th but for my tears, 
, 5 Mitt impediments unto my ſpeech, 
ad foreſtall'd this dear and deep rebuke. Shakeſpeare. 
May I never 


boch good 22 that ſo f my ſhews, 

They dri, e Pede ment. bakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Kees. "ng one that was deaf, and had an impediment in his 
Mark, vii. 33. 
cee om; and he that is 
3 by little arguments of pain, will ardly conſent to looſe 


we with to , ” » 
Pro from th* imp Taylor's Rule of living holy. 


Fear | , , 
T the greateſt impediment to mar 


gh \' impediments of light and noiſe, 
9. 170 m3 retir'd, his nobler thoughts employs. Waller. 
ae dee (impells, Lat.] To drive on toward 


+ tO urge forward; t 
p 0 u ; o pfeſs on. 
Mirrah 3 mind, impel/'d on either fide, 4 
es ev'ry dent, but cannot 


long abide. Dryder's Ovid. 
e ſurge impell'd me on a er WY. 
4 Propitious gales b Lot N 80 
A voyage, and impe/ thy fails. Pope's Odvfley. 
. der pow'r the ſtrong diretion ſends, * oe 
"This 2 cal men imped; to ſev ral ends; 
"yes them conitant to a certam coaſt, . Pope, 


mons on account of Coriolanus, whom the latter had impeached. | 


ſidered one thing B impatiently that he would not admit! 
n , ” 


F. 


1MP 


Iu II ENr. . / [impellent, Lat.] An impulſive 
power; a power that drives forward. 

Hob, ſuch a variety of motions ſhodld be regularly managed, in 

ſuch a wilderneſs of paſſages, by mere blind /mpe/lents and material 


1 (nr I 'have not the leaſt conjecture. 
To, IMPE'ND v. 2. [impendeo, Lat.] 
1. To _ over. | 4 
Deſtruction ſure o'er all your heads impendsz * * * © * 
Ulyſſes comes, and death his ſteps oa, Pope's Odyſſey, 
2. ay be at hand; to preſs nearly. It is uſed in an ill 
lente. 


It 8 our deep ſorrow for our paſt ſins, and our lively ſenſe of 


Glanv, 


God's impending wrath, | Smalridge's Sermons, 
No ſtory 1 unfold of publick woes, 
Nor bear advices of /mpending foes. 


Imez'xDeNT. qd), [impendens, Lat.] Imminent ; hang- 
ing over; preſſing cloſely. In an ill ſenſe, 0 
II che. evil feared or impendent be a greater ſenſible evil than the 
good, it over-rults the appetite to averfation. i Hale. 
Dreadful in arms, on Landen's glorieus plain 
Place Ormond's duke! impendext in the air 
Let his keen ſabre, comet-like, appear. Prior. 
hanging over ; near 1 * "OD | 
Good ſometimes is not ſafe to be attempted, by reaſon of the 
 Impendence of a greater ſenſible evil. Hale, 


IMPENETRABULITY, n. J. [impenetrabilite, Fr. from 
impenetrable] 


1, uality of not being pierceable, or permeable, 


All bodies, ſo far as experience reaches, are either hard, or may 
be hardened ; and we have no other evidence of univerſal inpene- 


— 2 ; BY , Newton's Optics. 
6 1 of intellectual impreſſion. 
IMPE NE 


RABLE. adj. [ impenetrable, Fr. impenetra- 
bilis, Lat.] | | 
force. 1 

With hard'ning cold, and forming heat, 
The cyclops did their ſtrokes repeat, 


Before th" impenetrable ſhield was wrought, Dryden. 
2. Impervious; not admitting entrance. | 
Deep into ſome thick covert would I run, 
Impenetrable to the ſtars or ſun, Dryden. 


The mind frights itſelf with any thing reflected on in groſs : 
things, thus offered to the mind, carry the ſhew of nothing but 
difficulty in them, and are thought to be wrapped up in impene- 
trable obſcurity. | | be. 

3. Not to be taught; not to be informed. 
4. Not to be affected; not to be moved. 
It is the moſt impenetrable cur | 
That ever kept with men. 
Let him alone; 

I'll follow him no more with bootleſs prayers. Shakeſpeare, 

Some will never believe a propoſition in divinity, if any thing 
can be ſaid againſt it: they will be credulous in all affairs of life, 
but impenetrable by a ſermon of the goſpel, aylor, 
With 


ImPr'ntTRABLY. adv. [from impenetrable.) 


hardneſs to a * incapable of impreſſion. 
Blunt the ſenſe, and fit it for a ſkull | 
Of ſolid proof, impenerrably dull. Pope, 
Iur E\NITENCE. } 1. J. | impenitence, Fr. in and peni- 
IMpe'niTENCY. J fence.) Obduracy; want of re- 
morſe for crimes 3 final diſregard of God's threaten- 
ings — 
here one man ever comes to repent, a thouſand end their days 
in final impenitence. _ | South, 
Before the revelation of the goſpel the wickedneſs and impenitency 
of the heathens was a much more excuſeable thing, becauſe they 
were in a great meaſure ignorant of the rewards of another life. 
8 | : Tillotſon, 
He will advance from one degree of wickedneſs and impenitence 
to another, till at laſt he becomes hardened without remorſe. 
; Rogers, 
IMyu'nITENT: adj. [impenitent, Fr. in and penitent.] 


Our Lord in anger hath granted ſome impenitent men's requeſt ; 
as, on the other fide, the apoſtle's ſuit he hath of favour and mercy 


When the reward of penitents, and puniſhment of impenitents, 
is once ted to as true, 'tis impoſlible but the mind of man ſhould 
wiſh for the one, and have diſlikes to the other. Hammond. 

IMyvNITENTLY. adv. [from impenitent.) Obdurately ; 
without repentance. | 

The condition required of us is a conſtellation of all the goſpel 


much weakneſs, and Pow with many fins, ſo they be not wil- 
fully, and /mpenitently lived and died in. Hammond, 
What crowds of theſe, N bold, 
In ſounds and jingling ſyllables grown old, 
Still run on poets! | : Pope, 
Iur R NNOUs. adj. [ir and penna, Lat.] Wanting wings. 
This word is convenient, but, I think, not uſed. 

It is generally received an earwigg hath no wings, and is reckoned 
amongſt impernurs inſets; but he that ſhall, with a needle, put 
aſide the ſhort and ſheathy caſes on their back, may draw forth two 
wings, larger than in many flies. Brown, 

UMPERATE. adj. [imperatus, Lat.] Done with con- 
ſciouſneſs ; done by direction of the mind. 

The elicit internal acts of any habit may be quick and vigorous, 
when the external imperate acts of the ſame habit utterly _ i 

outh. 

Thoſe natural and involuntary actings are not done by delibera- 
tion, yet they are done by the energy of the ſoul and inſtrumentality 


of the ſpirits, as well as thoſe ?mperate acts, wherein we ſee the 
empire of the ſoul, 


IMPERATIVE. adj, r Fr. imperativus, Lat.] 
Commanding; expreſſive of command. 

The verb is formed in a different manner, to ſignify the intention 
of commanding, forbidding, allowing, difallowing, intreating ; 
which likewiſe, from the principal uſe of it, is called the mperative 
mood, Clarke's Latin Grammar. 


IMre'RATIVELY, adv, In a commanding ſtyle ; au- 
choritatively: | | 

ImreRCE'PTIBLE. adj. [imperceptible, Fr. in and ter- 
ceptible.) Not to be diſcovered ; not to be perceived; 
ſmall; ſubtle; quick or ſlow, ſo as to elude obſerva- 
tion. 

Some things are in their nature inperceptiäle by our ſenſe; yea, 
and the mare refined parts of material exiſtence, which, by reaſon 
of their ſubtil ty, eſcape our perception. Hale. 

In the ſudden changes of his ſubject with almoſt imperceprible 
connections, the Iheban poet is his maſter, Dryden. 

The parts muſt have their outlines in waves, reſembling flames, 
or the gliding of a ſnake upon the ground: they mult be almoſt im- 
perce {ible to the touch, and even. Dryden. 

The alterations in the globe are very flight, and almoſt imper- 
ceptible, and ſuch as tend to the benefit of the earth. 


vod, 


{| ImenncEeTIBLENESS. 2. J [from imperceptible,] The 


| quality of eluding obſervation, 


trability, beſides a large experience, without an experimental ex- 


Locke. 
2. Frail ; not completely good: as, our beſt worſhip is 


1, Not to be pierced; not to be entered by any external 


graces, every one of them rooted in the heart, though mixed wich 


Hale. 


Pope's Odyſſey. i 


Imye'nDaENCE. . J. [from impexdent,] The tate of | 


0 


Finally negligent of the duty of repentance; obdurate. | 


not granted, Hooker . 
They dy'd _ 
Impenitent, and leit a race behind 
Like to themſelves. Milton. 


. , obfvin the tincture of reaſon, 


I'MP 


Many excellzrit_ things there are in nature, which, by reafon of - 


their ſubtilty and I ee to us, are not ſo much as within 
any of our taculties to apprehend. | 

IMPERCE'PTIBLY. ad. 5 imperceptible, | In a man- 
ner not to be perceived. | ; 


| Upon reading of a fable we are made to believe we adviſe our« 


ſelves: the moral inſinuates itſelf impercepribly, we are taught by 
ſurprize, and become wiſer and better unawares. | Addiſon, 


TMFE'RFECT.. adj, [imparfait, Fr. inperfedur, | at.]! 
1. Not complete; not abſolutely finiſhed ; deſective. 


Uſed either of perſons or things. 
Something he left imperſe& in the ſtate, 
Which, ſince his coming forth, is thought of, 
Which brought the kingdom fo mucli fear and danger, | 
That his return was moſt required. Shakeſpeare, 
Opinion is a light, vain, crude and /mperfſe& thing, ſettled in 
the imagination; but never arriving at the eee there to 
en ͥn. 
The middle action, which produceth imperfe& bodies, 1s 1 
called, by ſome of the ancients, inquination or inconcoction, whic 
is a kind of putrefaction. | Bacon. 
Ihe ancients were impeHfect in the doctrine of meteors, by their 
ignorance of gunpowder and fire works. 8 rown. 
Divers things we agree to be knowledge, which yet are ſo un- 


eaſy to be ſatisſactorily underſtood by our imperfe& intellects, that 
let them be delivered in the cleareſt expreflions, the notions them 


ſelves will yet appear obſcure, le. 

A marcor is either imperfe?, tending to a greater withering, 

which is curable ; or perfect, that is, an intire waſting of the body, 

excluding all cure. | Harvey on Conſumptions. 

The ſtill-born ſounds upon the palate hung, 

And dy'd imperfet? bn the falt'ting tongue, Dryden. 

As obſcure: and imperfe&” ideas often involve our reaſon, ſo do 
dubious words puzzle men. 


imperfect. 


Ir ERP ICT ION. . /. Tim perpactim; Fr. from imperfe@.} 


DefeR; failure; alt, whether phyſical or moral; 
whether of perſons or thing. 


Laws, as all other things human, ate man time full of imper- 
fection; and that which is ſuppoſed behovefol 9 men, ech 
oftentimes molt pernicious, coker. 
The duke had 
imperfeftions intolerable z but for pride monſtrous. Hayward. 

Imperfectiont would not be halt ſo much taken notice of, it va- 
1 * not make proclamation of them. L' Uftranges 

he world is more apt to cenſure than applaud, and himleit fuller 
of e than virtues. » Addiſon's Spectator. 

Theſe, are rather to be imputed to the ſimplicity of the age than 
to any imperfe&tion in that divine poet. : Addifon, 


IMPE'RFECTLY. adv. [from im fea.) Not complete. 
ailu 


ly; not fully; not without re. 
Should ſinking nations ſummon you away, 
Maria's love might juſtify your ſtay; 
5 8 7 the many vows are paid, 
Which for your ſafety to the gods were made. Stepney. 
Thoſe would hardly underſtand language or reaſon to any tolera- 
ble degree; but only a little and iperfecily about things familiar: 


| | Lotke. 
IMyt'sRFORABLE. adj, [in and perforo,' Lat.] Not to 
be bored through. a 5 


IMPE/RFORATE,: adj. [in and perforatur, Latin.] Not 


+ Pierced through; without a hole. 9 
Sometimes children are born n in which caſe a ſmall 
puncture, dreſſed with a tent, effects the cute. |  _ Sharp, 
IMPERIAL. adj. [imperial, Fr. imperialis, Lat.] | 
1. Royal; poſſe ing royalty, 7 
Aim he too 8 
At a fair veſtal, .throned in the Weſt; 
But I might ſee young Cupid's fiery ſhaft. 
-  Quench'd in the, chaſte beams of the wat'ry moon, 
a the imperial vot'reſs paſſed on | IPs 
n maiden meditation, fancy free. Shak-ſpeares 
2. Betokening royalty; marking ſovereignty. ' 
My due from'thee is this imperial crown, . "I 
Which, as immediate from thy place and blood, 
Derives itſelf to me. Shakefpeart's Henry iv. 


monarchical. 
The main body of the marching He 


3. Belonging to an emperor or monarch ; regal; royal; 


Againſt th' imperial palace is deſign'd. Dryden. 
You that are a ſov'reign prince, allay 

Iniperial pow'r with your paternal ſway: Dryden. 
o tame the proud, the fetter'd (lave to fre, . 

Theſe are imperial arts, and worthy thee, Dryden's AE. 


ImyE'RIALIST. x. / from imperial.) One that be- 


longs to an emperour. . 


The imperialiſts imputed the cauſe of fo ſhameful a flight unto 
the Venetlans. 


IMPERIOUS. adj. [imperienx, Fr. imperigſus, _ 


ale. 


Krol less Hiftory of the Turks, 


taken to wife Anne Stanhope, a woman for pas ' 


1. Commanding ; tyrannical; authoritative; haughty; | 


arrogant; aſſuming command, : 
If it be your proud will 
To ſhew the power of your imperious eyes, Spenſer, 


This imperious man will work us al 
From princes into pages. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 


Not th' mperiors ſhow 
Of the full fortun'd Cæſar ever ſhalt 
Be brooch'd with me, Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
He is an imperious dictator of the prineipies ot vice, and umpa- 
tient of all contradiction, ore“ Divine Dialoguer, 
How much I ſuffer'd, and how long I trove 

Againſt th' aſſaults of this imperivus love ! 
Recolle& what diſorder haſty or imperious words from parents 

or teachers have cauſed in his thoughts, | 
2. Powerful ; aſcendant ; overbearing... 
A man, by a vaſt and imperions mind, and a heart large as the 
ſand upon the ſea ſhore, could command all the nd, of na- 
ture and art. 1 illotſon. 
IMr8'810USLY, adv. [from imperious.] With arrogance 
of command; with inſolence of authority, 

Who's there, that knocketh ſo imperioy/ly P 


Locke. 


Shakeſpeare. 
Who can abide, that, againſt their don doGtors, fix whole books 
ſhould, by their fatherhoods of "Trent, be under pain of a curſe, 
imperioſ obtruded upon God and his church ? all, 


t is not to inſult and domineer, to look diſdainfully, and revile 


imperioufly, that procures an eſteem from any one. Seuth, 
The ſage, tranſported at th“ approaching hour, 
Imperion/ly thrice thunder'd on the floor! © Gartb's Diſpenſ. 


IMPE'RIOUSNESS. 2. J. [from imperious.] 
10 authority air of command. 
So would he 
and awe, which made us loth to loſe our hopes. 
2. Arrogance of command, 

Imperiouſneſs and ſeverity is but an ill way of treating men, who 
| have reaſon of their own to guide them | | Locke, 
Imer/ntSHABLE. adj. [imperiable, Fr. in and peryb.] 

Not to be deſtroyed. 
c find tliis our empyreal form 
Incapable of mortal injury, 
. Imperi/hable ; and though pierc'd with wound, 

Soon cloſing, and by native vigour heal'd. Milton, 
IMPE'RSONAL. adj. [ imperſenel, Fr. impenſonalit, Lat. 
Not varied according to the perſons. 5 

In perſonali be declined throughout all moods and tenſes, a verb 

imperſonal hath no nominative caſe betote it. Acciden c. 
6M Ir 'n40NALÞY,. 


Sidney, 


Dryden. 


uſe his wo 7.6 that we had a delightful fear 


— ——ů—— — — 
— T— —— 


— r mä ] —Üö— ! 


SORE rr rr 


E 


EN 
2 — — — —— 


Iro v. adv. [from imperſonal.) According 
to the manner of an imperſonal verb. 
Iur IIe vA At. adj, is and per/ug/ibilir, Lat.] Not 

to be moved by perſuaſion, | 

22 ous perſon ought to be a Noah, a preacher of righteouſ- 
neſs; and if it be his fortune to have as ie 140 an auditory, 
jf he cannot avert the deluge, it will yet deliver his own foul, if 


he cannot benefit other men's, | —_ Pie. 
IAGr IA TIN. I. J. [impertinence, French; from 
Iurtarixt wc. impertinent, 


1. That which is of no preſent weight ; that which bas 
no relation to the matter in hand, 
Some though they lead a ſingle life, yet their thoughts 
with themſelves, and account future times impertinencier. 
2, Folly ; rambling thought. 
O, matter a 


do end 
Bacon. 


Impertinency mixt, 
Reaſon and madneſs! 
. 'Troubleſomeneſs ; intruſion. 
It will be ſaid 1 handle an art no way ſuitable to my employ- 
ments or fortune, and ſo ſtand charged with Intrufion and e 
nene y. otton's Arebitecture. 


We ſhould avoid the venation and impertinence of pedants, who 


affed? to talk In a language not to be underſtood, Swift, 
4. Trifle ; taing of no value. | 
I envy your felicity, delivered from the gilded impertinencles of 
life, to enjoy the moments of a ſolid contentment. Evelyn. 


| Nothing is more eaſy than to repreſent as /mper/inencier any parts 
of learning, that have no immediate relation to the happineſs or 
convenience of mankind, Addiſon, 
There are many ſubtle Je ij learnt in the ſchools, and 
many painſul trifles, even among the mathematical theorems and 
problems. Watts on the Mind. 
Imry/nTINENT, adj. [impertinent, Fr. in and pertinent, 
Latin, ] ; | a 
1. Of no relation to the matter in hand; of no weight. 
The law of angels we cannot judge altogether /mpertinent unto 
the affairs of the church of God. Hooker, 
The contemplation of things that are /mpertinent to us, and do 
not concern us, are but a more ſpeclous idleneſs, 
2. Importunate; intruſive ; meddling, 
J. Fooliſh; triſling ; negligent of the preſent purpoſe. 
is not a fign two lovers are tagether, when they can be ſo Ju- 


pertinent as to enquire what the world does, Pope. 


IMrtMRTIN ENT. . . A trifler; a meddler; an in- 


truder; one who enquires or interpoſes where he has 


no right or call, 

Governours would have enough to do to trouble their heads with 
| the politicks of every meddling officious /mpertinent, L. Efrange. 
Im * eh THWYENTLY., adv, Tfrom impertinent, | 
1. Without relation to the aa matter, 

2. Troubleſomely ; officioully ; intruſively, 

1 have had joy glven me as prepoſterouſly, and as impertinently, 

uy they give it to men who marry where they do not love, Swct/ing, 

The blefttedneſs of mortals, now the higheſt ſaint in che celeſtial 

lilerarchy, began to be ſo /mpertinently importuned, that great 
vt of the liturgy was addrefled ſolely to her. ooker, 
Why will any man be ſo /mpertinertly officious as to tell me all 
this is only fancy? If it iy a dream, let me enjoy it, Addiſon. 
ImMpraTRAN'SIDILITY. x. /. [in and pertranſeo, Lat.] 
Impoſſibility to be paſſed through. 
1 willingly declined thoſe many ingenious reaſons given by others; 
as of the aer hanse of eternity, and impollibility therein to 
attain to the preſent limit of antecedent ages. Hale, 
IMPE/RVIOUS. 4% (In perwint, Lat.] 
1. Unpaſſable ; impenetrable, 
Let the difficulty of paſſing back 
Stay his return, perhaps, over this gulf 
Impaſſable, impervious; let us try 
"To found a path from hell to that new world, 
We may thence diſcern of how cloſe a texture 
very thin a tilm proved ſo * to the air, that it was forced 
to break the glaſy to free itſelf, 50 5%. 

The cauſe of reflection is not the Impinging of light on the ſolid 

or /mpere/ous parts of bodies, Newton's Optichs, 

A great many veſſels are, in this ſtate, impereiaws by the fluids. 

Arduthnot. 


Milton, 
plaſ Is, lince fo 
t 


_ From the damp earth /mperv/ovs vapours riſe, 
Incre: (© the darkneſs, and involve the (kies, 


$. Inaccellible. Perhaps improperly uſed. 
A river's mouth imperviext to the wind, 
And clear of rocks. Pope's Odyſſey. 
Tarx/aviousntss, . / [how impervious, "The Rate 
of not admitting any paſſage, 

ImyxTi/cinovs adj, [rom impetigo, Lat.] Scurſy ; 
covered with 4 ſcabs, 3 f 

. Un petrabilit, from impetro, Lat. im- 

og to be obtained. 8 Die. 

[impetrer, Fr. impetro, Lat.] 'To 


Pope, 


IMPETRADLE, 
petvable, Fr.) 

TolMPETRATE. v. 4. 
obtain by intreaty. 

IurtrrRA“Ttox. „ 
impetro, Lat.] 
intreaty, Not much uſed. 

The bleſſed ſacrament is the myſtery of the death of Chrlſt, 
and the application of his blood, which was thed tor the remiſſion 
of fins, and is the great means of imperrativn, and the meritorious 
cauſe of it. Taylor, 

* It is the greateſt folemnily of prayer, the moſt powerful liturgy, 
and means of impetration in this world. Taylor, 

Invervo'ury, nf. L, Fr. from impetnons,] 
Violence; fury; vehemence ; force, 


Cf s 


[ impetration, Fr, impetratio, from 


1 will ſet upon Aguecheek a notable report of valour, and drive | 


the gentleman into a moſt hideous opinion of his rages kill, fury, 
and e. Shate/d. * Night. 
"The whole intrigue was contrived by the duke, and to- violently 
purſued by hiy ſpirit and fe. Clarendo», 
The mind gives not only licence, but Ineitation to the other paſ- 
Gon to take their ſreeſt range, and act with the vtmoit 175 
. Decay of Picty. 
IMPRITUOUS, %. [impetrenx, Fr. from impetar, Lat, | 
1. Violent; forcible; fierce, 
Their virtue, like their Tyber's flood, 
Rolling iu courſe, defign'd their country's good z 
Rut oft the torrent's too {mpetionr [| 


on the low earth tore ſome polluted weed, Pries. 
*. Vehement of mind; paſſionate, 
The king, cle true, le noble, but e Rowe, 


Inri'rvouty. adv. [from 1 Violently; 
vehemently : both of men and t ings. 
2 the Long — the h br * 
woe 8 in waly 
While! froth * foam the trotting lurface hides. A » 
Impalrvousn egy, . / [from iets. Violence; 
fury ; vehemence of paſſion. 
{ with all words of rage might vaniſh in that breath that utter 
them 4 that e they reſemble the wind in tury and impetwen/ſncſe, 
fo they might in trankentneſs, Decay of Piety. 


FMN HN N. „ % [Latin.] Violent tendency to any 
point ; violent effort, 
Why did not they continue their defeent 'rill they were contl- 
er ts the fun, whither both mutual attration and pete cat- 
them ? : * Sermont. 
s | 


Tillorſon. | 


The aft of obtaining by prayer or | 


Shakeſp. King Lear. , 


| 


— 


IurI ET. . J. [impiets, French; impietas, 


IMP 


Iur IWA A III. adj, [in and pierce. Impenetralile; 


not to be pierced. | 
Exceeding rage inflam'd-the furious beaſt ; | 
For never felt his impierceable breaſt . IP | 
So wond'rous'force from hand of living wight. ; Su 

im. 

1. Irreverence to the Supreme Being; contempt o 

duties of religion. 

To jo that oath were 


the 


more 
Than Jephtha's, when he ſacrific' his dayghter. Shakeſpeare. 
2. An act of wickedneſs ; expreſſion of irreligion. In 
this ſenſe it has a plural. 
If they die unprovided, no more is the 
pleties for which they are now viſited. 
Can Juno ſuch impieries approve ? 


te are, 
— 


amazing impietics can be equalled by nothing but by thoſe cities 
conſumed of old by fire. Swyft, 
To IMPr/GNORATE, vv. a. 
pawn; to pledge. 
IMPIGNORA'TION. 5. . [from impigorate.} The act 
of pawning or putting to pledge. 
To IMT IVO EH. v. . [impingo, Latin.} To fall againſt; 
to ſtrike againſt ; to claſh with. | 
Things are reſerved in the memory by ſome corporeal exuviee and 
material images, which, having ! inged on the common ſenſe, 
rebound thence into ſome vacant cells of the brain. Glanville, 


or impervious parts of bodies, 


fatten; to make fat. | 

Frictions alſo do more fill and impinguate the body than ener- 

ciſe; for that in frictions the inward parts are at reſt, = Bacon, 
I'MPIOUS, adj. | impizs, Latin. Irreligious ; wicked ; 
profane; without reverence of religion. 

That Scripture ſtandeth not the church of God in any 
direct, but may be let paſs av needleſs to be conſulted with, we 
judge it profane, impions, and irreligious to think. Hooker, 

eaſe then this implovs rage. | Milton. 
Then lewd Auchemolus he laid in duſt, 


Since after thee may riſe an implopr line, 
Coarſe manglers of the human tace divine: 
Paint on, till fate diſſolve thy mortal part, 
And live and die the monarch ot «hy art. 
"They, impioxs, dar'd to prey 
On herds devoted to the god of day. | Pope, 
Grand miſtakes in religion proceed from taking literally * 64 
was meant figuratively, from which ſeveral izrpiozes abſurdities fol- 
lowed, terminating in infidelity. Forbes. 
I'My10UsL v. adv. [from impians.] Profanely ; wickedly. 
The Roman wit, who impionfy divides 
His hero and his gods to different fides, 
1 would condemn. 7; 
IMPLACABILITY. . 5 [from implaceble.] Inexora- 
bleneſs ; irreconcileable enmity ; unappeaſible malice, 


IMPLA'CABLE. adj. [implacadilis, Lat. implacable, Fr.] 


Mickell, 


Granville, 


in enmity, | | 


but by pangs of death, 
Dara bears a generous mind z 
But to implacable revenge inclin'd; 
A bounteous maſter, but a deadly foe, Dryden. 
The French are the moſt implacable and the maſk dangerous ene- 
mies of the Britiſh nation. Addijor. 
Iur LA ALV. adv. [from Gn] 
1. With malice not to be pacified; inexorably, 
An order was made for diſarming all the papiſts ; upon which, 
though nothing was aſter done, yet it kept 49 apprehenſions in 
the people of dangers, and difinclined them from the queen, whom 
they begun every day more implaced{y to hate, and conſequently to 
diloblige, larendon, 


2. It is once uſed by Dod in a kind of mixed ſenſe 
of a tyrant's love, 5 l 


Shakeſp. Twelfth Night, 


I love, 
And 'tis below my 3 diſown ite 
Love thee implacadly, yet hate thee too. Dryden. 


To InmrLa'nt, v. a. [in and p/anto, Latin.) To intix; 
to inſert ; to place; to engraft; to ſettle; to ſet; to 
ſow. The original meaning of putting a vegetable 
into the ground to grow is not often aſed. 
How can you him ogg then decree, 
15 


In whoſe chief part your worths implanted e? Sidney. 
See, Father! what firſt-fruits egos are ſprung, —_ 
From thy implanted grace in man ! Milton, 
No need of public fanctions this to bind, | 
Which Nature has 3 in che mind Dryden. 
There grew to the outſide of the arytenoides another cartilage, 


8 ol motion by the help of ſome muſcles that were implanied 
t1 it, . 
God having endowed man with faculties of knowing, was 5 
more obliged to {mp/art thoſe innate notions in his mind, than that, 
3 given him reaſon, hands, and materials, he ſhould build him 
ridges. \ 
IMPLANTA'TION, v. / [implantation, Fr. from implant.] 


or ſettling, 


ImPLAa'ustuLs. adj, [in and playfible.) Not ſpecious ; 
not likely to ſeduce or perſuade, 
Nothing can better improve political ſchool-boys than the art of 
making roms or implayfble harangues againit the very opinion 
for which they reſolve to determine. wift. 
UMPLEMENT, #./. [implementum, from impleo, Lat.] 
1. Something that fills up vacancy, or ſupplies wants, 
Unto life many /mplements are neceſlaryz more, it we ſeek ſuch 
a life as hath in it joy, comfort, delight, and pleaſure, Blocker. 
2, Inſtrument of manufacture; tools of a trade; veſſels 
of a kitchen. * 
Wood hath coined ſeventeen thouſand pounds, and hath his tools 
and implements to coin fix times as much. Swift. 
It is the practice of the eaſtern regions for the artiſts in metals to 
carry about with them the whole implements of trade, to the houfe 
where they find employment, 


Broome 

ImeLs'rion. v. / [imples, Latin.] The act of filling; 

. — being Ta ] e 

T 'a ceiveth, ; 

WET 

Iur ix“. ed). [implexnr, Latin.) Intricate; entangled ; 

complicated: oppoſed to fimple, 3 

Every poem is either Gmple or implex r it is called Aub, when 

there is no change of ne in it; implex, when the fortune of 
the chief attor changes from bad to good, or from good to bad, 


Spettater, 
To IMPLICATE. v. e. [impliquer, Fr. implico, N 
To entangle; to embarraſs; to involve; to infold. 
The ingredients of ſaltyetre do fo mutvally implicate and hinder 


each other, that the concrete as but very languidly. 


king guilty of thoſe I- 
Sha 
We have a melancholy proſpe& of the ſtate. of our religion: ſuch. 


[in and hig, Latin,) To 


The cauſe of reflection is not the impinging of _ on 97 _ | 
bar Optichs. 


To IM INGO ATE. v. 4. [ix and pinguis, Latin.) To | 


ſtead to | 


Who ſtaln'd his ſtepdame's bed with Inpleut luſt. Dryden, | 

And impious nations fear'd eternal night. Iden. 

Shame and reproach is generally the portion of the implazs and | 
irreligious. South, | 
When vice prevails, and /»1p/ovs men bear ſway, | i 

The poſt of honour is a private ſtation. Addiſon, 


Not to be paciſied; inexorable; malicious ; conſtant” 


His incenſement is ſo implacable, that ſatisfaction can be none 


The act of ſetting or planting; the act of enfixing 


| IMP 
Imptica'zinn. u. / ſimplicatic. ; 
from implicate. } h len Lat, plication, 


1. Involution; entanglement. 


Three principal cauſes of firmneſs are the 


ded : U 
© ; complicated, This ſend 


In his wooll 1g 
1 cling Jnplier, f Ut, 
he humble ſhrub, 
And buſh with frizzl'd hair implicit. 7. 


2. Inferred; tacitly compriſed; nat 
In the firſt able of ſpeech there w 


patty, founded upon common conſent, « mak 
ſhould be ſigns, whereby they mae 8 and ſuch word 
on _ 3 * though Wer y 
Our expreſs wt granted, but 
qur hearts are fulkiljeds endes dun de dern, Py 
3. Reſting upon another; connected with nat tt: 
| which that which is connected to it hay Mer 
truſting without reſerve or examination no pont. 
implicit eredulity, 1 may believe » letter 
opened, when J am confident of the writer, Jen! 
here be falſe peaces or unities, when the peace Vencity, 
upon an implicit ignorance; for all colours will d tn th 
ak, 
No longer by implicit faith we err, a, 
hilſt every man's his own interpreter, 
ImpLI'ciTLY. adv. [from im rcit. |] 


+. By inference compriſed, though n 
The divine pe ce lat the afin of 1 

rily follow fiom the nature and being of God; and he 
this, doth implicitly deny his exiſtence: he may ack 1 nj 
be will with his mouth, but in his heart he hath fd bar hat 
« | 8 ng 


2. By connexion with ſomething elſe; pea? 
with unreſerved confidence or obedience, 0 f 
h My bluſhing muſe with conſcious ſear r8tires, 
And whom they like, implicit admires, 
Learn not to diſpute the methods of his providence. by 
and implicitly to acquieſce in and adore them, hn, 
We implicitly fallow in the track in which they lead 11 
comfort ourſelves with this poor reflection, that we fan 4. 
! well as hoſe that go before us. | * 
To IML O RE. . 4. [ implarer, French ; in bn, laj 
1. To call upon in ſupplication ; to ſolicit, 
They ſhip their oars, and crown with wine 
Thy og ow to = pow'rs divine, 
| mploring all the gods that reign above. Pes. 
2. To alk; to beg. W 
6 0 ot . » ſuperſtition, that 
neel, and then ire her bleſſing. Shake, x 
Iurrolxg. » / [from the verb.] The Alba 2 
4ntreaty ; ſolicitation. Not in uſe, "WM 
5 Urged ſore 
With piercing words and pitiful implare, 
Him haſty to ariſe. 
IMPLO'RER. 7. / [from implore.] Solicitor, 
Mere implorers of unholy ſuits, 
Breathing, like ſanctified and pious, 
The better to beguile. Shakeſdrere's Hand, 
IMPLU/MED, adj. [implumis, Latin] Withoutleathen, 


— — 


| 1 Dit, 
To IMYLY', d. g. [impliquer, French; inplics, Latin, 
1. To untold ; to cover; to intangle. Not in uſe, 
His courage ſtout, | 


Striving to looſe the knot that faſt him ties, 

Himſelf in ſtraighter bonds too raſh implier, Fairy Quin, 
And Phebus flying ſo moſt (hameſv] ſight, 

His bluſhing face in cloud implies, Fairy Nu 


2. To involve or compriſe as a conſequence ot cont» 
mitant, 
That it was in uſe among the Greeks, the word triclinium is 
eth, Brown's Vulgar Hm 
What follows next is no objeRion z for that inplia a fault 


Bows the ſtrength of brawny arms imply, 
Emblems of valour, and of victory. a 
Where a malicious act is proved, a malicious intention bg 
- tele. 


To IMPO'180N, v. a. 
written 2 
1. To corrupt with poiſon. 


One doth not know 
wes much an ill word doth ue _—_ babe 
2. To kill with poiſon. This is rare, See Eurolsos. 


A man by his own alms impoi/on'd 
And with Mh charity ſlain. _ Seer 
IMPo'LARILY. adv. [in and polar.) Not according 0 


the ditection of the poles. Little uſed. _. 
Being impolarily adjoined unto a more vigorous „el 
in a ſhort time, exchange its poles. Nn 
Iro ric Au. adj. [in and politick.] lo 
Inro'tiTICK. indiſcreet ; void of art ot wal. 
He that exhorteth to beware of an enemy's policy, doth vet 
counſel to be impolitick ; but rather to uſe all prudent forelgh! oy 
circumſpeCtion, leſt our mplicity be over-reach'd by cannins 15 


IuTorTricATTLx. adv. [iz and * Withos 
Imro'LITICKLY, { art or forecaſt, 1 

Impu'NDEROUS, ach. [in and pondervus. Void of pt 

* weight. | e 

t produces viſible and real effects by /mporderar int f 

- emiſſions. Brown's Vuigat N.. 10 
ImroRo's1TY. . / [in and pornus.] Abſence ol 


terſtioes; compaetneſs ; cloſeneſs. 

The poroſity or impore/ity betwixt the tangible Patt % 

greatneſs or ſmallneſs of the pores. . (et 
Imro'xovs, adj. [in and porous.] Free from ours 
from vacuities or interſtices ; cloſe of texture» 

letely ſolid. | 2 

x — its earthly and falinous parts ſo exatly rebel e 

body is left imporows, and not difcreted by — te 
ou 


* , l 

Nt en ir deſcend plumb wigs mY de ce 

all perfectly ſolid and iaporoxr, they would n . 

the aedar, 0 3 f Ray onthe © 

To IMPORT, v. 8. [importo, Latin.) |. oppoſed 
1. To carry into any country from abroad: 

0 0 

For Elis 1 would fail with utmoſt ſpeed, bel. I 
TV import twelve mares, which there luxurious 


2. To imply ; to infer. 
Himſelf not only comprehended all our * fer® 

fort alfa framed every petition as might moſt . ＋ 
many and doth, though not always requite, yet | 


ſpeak ; jn hat 
multitude of Ly ers together 3 would lain 1 0 


The name 


contat, and the /ovrp/ication- of the ) 
2. Inference not expreſſed, bat tacitly nen bt vi 
Though civil cauſes, according.to- fone mien "heated. 
than <ciminal, yet the dotors ave, by lian, de 
- opinion, „ok a bike 
IMPLICIT. adj. [implicte, Vr. , , bee 
1. Entangled; 2 * 51 tin. Y 


ict os, 


Fairy Yarn 


[empoiſoner, French, I mE 


IMP 


dwed! but the ſelkeame thing it fignifieth, which the name 
con , 


Hooker. 
of doctrine Loy now aſked, imported, as that we thought this 
This que ; con. 
e e ge 
inc Fa | 
$ To pn he left imperſe in the . h 
j h ſince his coming orth is thought of, whic 
Which dhe kingdom fo much fear and danger, „ 
Tae his return was moſt requir'd. Sbateſp. 55 be | 
] porter importe, French. Imperſonally.] To 
+ as, 1t imports, 


of moment: 


N length of ſickneſs, with what elſe more ſerious 


*. thee to know, keop the metal perpetually molten; 
t the 


heat be ſuch as may, l Bacon. 


pour that abovs all importeth to 


Number in armies importeth not much, where the ** ws 2 
weak courage ig, Hhether heav'n move, or earth, 
I, a. 40 fl de reckon right. Milton. 
— 35 ort us in this calm to hearken more than we have 
g 4 ſtorms that are now raiſing abroad. Temple. 
000 7 endurs it, what {mports 4 (0 . Dryden. 
Turo'a'e. #-/+ [from, the verb. 
Importance; moment: conſequence. 
K What occaſion of import ; 
Hath all fo- hog detain'd you from your wife? Shakeſpeare. 
Some buſineſs 


f import that triumph wears | 
. 47 B54. and Lee's * wa 
diſpute, the judge ought to appoint the ſum] 
" pay gs eg and ability of the advocate, and 35. 
— 4 the import of the cauſe. | life. 
” Tons former obſervations made about vegetables a third of 
he ſame import made in mineral ſubſtances. : Boyle. 
= thing imported from abroad; as, our imports' 
. ought not to exceed our exports. | i of 
Iurdar ABLE. adj. Lia and portable.) Unſupportable; 
not to be endured, A word accented by er on 
the firſt ſyllable. It is uſed in the Apocrypha. | 
Roth at once him charge on either ſide, 
With hideous ſtrokes and imporzable power, 
That foreed him his ground to traverfe wide, 
And wiſely watch to ward that deadly ſtour. 
Iurokraxct. 2. / [French. ] | 
1. Thing imported ar implied, Rare. | 
" A notable paſſion of wonder appeared in them; but the wiſeſt 
beholder, that knew no more but ſeeing, could not ſay if the heu- 
portauce we joy or ſorrow. _ Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
2. Matter; {ubjeRt. Not in uſe. 5 
It h:d been pity you ſhould have been put Lhe Haſs mortal 
arpol each bore, upon imporrarce of ſo ſlight a nature. 
a purpoiey As then uf my Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, 


You ſeem to 80 


Fairy Queen. 


. Conſequence; moment. 
7 We conſider 


Thi importarce of Cyprus to the Turks. Shakeſp. Othellg. 
. Thy own importance know, | 


Nor bound thy narrow views to thir below, Pope. 
4. Importunity. An improper uſe peculiar to Shate- 
Ts ah 
| Maria writ 
The letter at fir Toby's great importance z 
in recompence whereof he hath married her. 
[ro rav. adj. | important, French, ] 
1. Momentous ; weighty ; of great conſequence, 


"he moſt important and preſſing care of a new and vigorous king 
was his marriage, for mediate eſtabliſhment of the royal line. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Wotton. 
This ſuperadds treachery to the crime ꝛ *tis the falſifying the moſt” 
Important truſt. Decay Piety. 
0 then, what intereſt ſhall I make 
To ſave my laſt important ſtake, 


When the moſt juit have cauſe to quake? Roſcommon. 
The great important end that God deſigns religion for, the 
vernment of mankind, ſufficiently ſhews the neceflity of its being 
rooted deep in the heart, and put beyond the danger of * torn 
up by any ordinary violence. outh, 
Examine how the faſhionable 


actice of the world can be recon- 


ciled to the important doctrine of our religion. Rogers. 
Important truths ſtill let your fables hold, 
And moral myſteries with art unfold. Granville. | 


Th important hour had paſs'd unheeded by. Irene, 
2. Momentous ; forcible ; of great efficacy. This ſeems 
to be the meaning here. | 
He hercely at him flew, 
And with important outrage him aflail'd; 
Who foon prepar'd to field, his ſword forth drew, 
Aud him with equal valour countervail'd. Fairy Queen. 
J lmportunate, A corrupt uſe of the word. See In- 
PURTANCK, 
Great France 


My mourning and important tears hath pitied. Shakeſpeare. 
MPOR 


RTA'TION, 2. /. [from import.] The act or practice 


of importing, or bringing into a country from abroad: 
oppoſed to exportation. 

The king's reaſonable profit ſhould not be negleted upon im- 
P*riation and exportation, | Bacon. 
1 Thele mines till the country with greater numbers of people than 
N would be able 10 bear, without the importation of corn from 

en parts, Addiſon on Italy. 
| The emperor has 


forbidden the importation of their manufactures 
empire. Addiſon on Italy. 


J [from import,] One that brings in 


into any part of the 
luro'arer, 17 
from abroad. 


it „ impolſible to limit the quanti 
| 0, it the quantity that ſhall be brought in 
kl it the importers of it 0 h 


Pence, This is a word not in uſe, 


_ We leſs expect 
on wy needleſs, of I burthen, | 
Wide thy lips. | | Shakeſpeare. 
dont Ak. adj. [importunnt, Latin; importune, 
nch,] Unſeaſonable and inceſſant in ſolicitations; 

Nt to be repulſed, 


* = 1 debt to my importzxate buſineſs; but he would not hear 


hey Shakeſpeare, 
we may not de able to bear the clamour of an ſpe 


but not inelegant. 


importunate 
Arle reftea; ; Smalridge. 
Jure, the moſt ?mportxnate appetites of our nature. Rogers, 


n . rom emportunate. Wi th 
meſſint ſolicitatio | 10 ö 


mentation; pertinaciouſly in petition. 
be, e ibu) 1 tuch, that when „ out of one 
u wakes * ume another; and ate ſo importunately troubleſome, 
roku wi fie. it impoſſible to be freed from them. Thy 8 
"NESS, u. /. from importunate. 

. licitation, 4 e 
manner on oy. more /mportxnatencſe craved, which, in all 


F. IN eee rof us to be defired, or not granted. Sidney. 
mg U NE. V, d. | importuner, French; im- 
ſyllable } zun. Accented anciently on the ſecond 


J. lo teize; to h ith Niche { 
Ferprrually ks. __ light vexation ; 


* 
V 


it is of weight or conſe- | 


this bears. Shake/p. Ant. and Cleop. | 


Ixroxr 
1. Troubleſomely; inceſſantly. 


* 


2. Un ſeaſonably; improperly. 


ſpirit, he altered his ſormer purpoſe. 


To IMPOSE. v. a. 


; ſhould be impoſed upon mis father. 


2. To enjoin as a duty or law. 


3. To fix on; to impute to. 1 
This cannot be allowed, except we impute that unto the firſt | 


4. To obtrude fallaciouſly, 


chequ ve ſo ture a market as yr . | 
! N au X 
WORTLESS, adj. [from import.] Of no moment or con- 


| Againſt all ſenſe you do importune her. 


ſhould ftraightways Know it, and not reſt free from importuning, 


until the fellow had put away his fault. 


lely to her. ' 
The bloom of beauty other years demands, 
Nor will be gather'd by ſuch wither'd hands; 


Vou importzne it with a falſe deſire. Dryden. 


it from being employed. 


portuned the court with unreaſonable demands. t. 


pronounced with the accent on the ſecond ſyllable.] 
1. Conſtantly recurring; troubleſome by frequeney. 
All that charge did fervently apply, | 
With greedy malice and iz1portyne oil b 
and lanted there their huge artillery, _ 
With which they by made moſt dread ſul battery. 28 
Henry, king of England, needed not to haye beſtowed ſuch great 
ſums, nor ſo to have buſied himſelf with /mportune and inceſſant la- 
dour, tocompaſs my death and ruin, it I had been a feigned-perſon. 


CT Bacon's Henry VII. 
2. Troubleſome; vexatious. 


And th' armies of their creatures all, and ſome 
Do ſerve to them, and with importung might 
War againſt us, the vaffals of their will, 


S 


compliance with the fleſh, and can then hope, that after a few 


years of ſenſuality, that importwne rebellious ſervant ſhall be eternally 
caſt off, this would be ſome colour for that novel perſuaſion. 


Hammond. 
The fame airs, which ſome entertain with moſt delightful 
'tranſports, to others are imporiune. Glanyille's Scepſfir. 


| wrong time. 
No fair to thine 
Equivalent, or ſecond! which compell'd 
Me thus, though importune perhaps, to come 
And gaze and worſhip thee, 


U'NELY, adv. [from importune.] _ 


The palmer bent his ear unto the noiſe, 
To weet who call'd ſq importamely : 
Again he heard a mort efforced voice, 


That bade him come in halte, Fairy Queen, 


The conſtitutions that the apoſtles made concerning deacons and 


widows, are, with much importunity, but very importunely urged 
by che diſciplinarians. a Sanderſon. 


ImrorTv'niTY. #. / [importunitas, Latin; importunite 
| | 0 une, 


French, from importunate.] Inceſſant ſolicitation. 
Overcome with the /mportwnity of his wiſe, a woman ofa haughty 


| Kinulles, 
Thrice I deluded her, and turn'd to ſport 


Her importwnity. 


[impoſer, French; impogſitum, Latin.] 
> T0 lay.on as a burthen or penalty. 
It ſhall not be lawful to /mpo/e toll upon them. 


If a ſon do fall ii.to a lewd action, the imputation, by Are rule, 


are. 
To tyrants others have their country ſold, eſpe 


Impeſing foreign lords for foreign gold. 

n impious realms and bard'rous rh Fer nf 
Thy plagues, and curſe them with ſuch IIts'as thoſe, Pope. 
What good or evil is there under the ſun, what action cor- 


his creatures, but in or upon it God doth work, ccording to the 
law which himſelf hath eternally purpoſed to keep ? coker, 
There was a thorough way made by the ſword for the imp2f 
of the laws upon them. Spenſer on I, 3 
Thou on the deep impo/eft nobler laws, 
And by that juſtice haſt remoy'd the cauſe. 
Chriſtianity hath hardly impoſed any other laws upon us, but 
what are ena in our natures, or are agreeable to the prime and 
fundamental laws of it. 


Waller. 


Tillotſon. 
Impoſe but your commands, | 
This hour ſhall bring you twenty thouſand hands. Dryden. 
It was neither impoſed on me, nor ſo much as the ſabje& given 
me by any man. Dryden. 


cauſe which we impoſe not on the ſecond 


z or What we _ unto 
nature, we impute unto nativity itſelf, 


roWn, 


Our poet thinks not fit ö 
F To impoſe upon you what he writes for wit, Dryden. 
o ImposE ox. To put a cheat on; to deceive, 
Phyſicians and quarry who's have ſuffered themſelves to be fo far 
1070 upon as to publith chymical experiments, which they never 
Boyle. 
being, 


tried, 
He that thinks the name centaur ſtands for ſome real 
impoſes on himſelf, and miſtakes words for things. 
6. [Among ages” | 
and fit on the chaſes, 
preſs. 
Imeo'st 
Not in uſe. 
According to your ladyſhip's impoſe 
I am thus early come. 
Imro'stABLE. adj. [from impoſe. 
tory on any 
They were not 
than he was a member of ſome church. 1 
Iuro's ER. 2. /. [from impoſe.] One who enjoins as a 
law; one who 75 any thing on another as a hardſhip. 
The univerſities ſufferings might be manifeſted to all nations, and 
the impoſers of theſe oaths might repent. | alton, 
Inros!'TION. u. / [ impoſition, French; impoſitur, Latin.] 
1. The act of laying any thing on another. 
The ſecond part of confirmation is the prayer and benediction of 
the biſhop, made more ſolemn by the /poſitior of hands. Hammond. 
2. The act of annexing. 
The firſt impoſirion of names was grounded, among all nations, 
upon future good hope conceived of children. Camden. 
The impe/ition of the name is grounded only upon the predomi- 
nancy of that element, whoſe name is aſcribed to it. Boyle, 
3. InjunRion of any thing as a law or duty. 
Their determination is to trouble you with no more ſuit; unleſs 
you may be won by ſome other ſort than your father's impoſition, 


To put the pages on the ſtone, 
in order to carry the fortns to 


| Shateſpeare. 
J To be laid as oli. 


— 


* 


depending on the caſkets. Shakeſpeare. 
oy From impoſition of ſtrict laws, to free 
Acceptance of large grace; from ſervile fear 
To filial; works of law, to works of faith, Milton, 


4. Conſtraint ; oppreſſion. DOR ns NS) 
The conſtraint of receiving and holding opinions by authority was 
rightly called impftion. : | Locke. 
A greater load has been laid on us than we have been able to 
to forward the dangerous 


ligns of a faction. - Swift, 


Every one hath experimented this troubleſome intruſion of ſome 
friſking ideas, which thus importune the underſtanding, and hinder | 


reſpondent or repugnant unto the law which God hath impoſed upon 


Carew. 
The higheft ſaint in the celettial hierarchy began to be ſo im- 


rtinently importuned, that a great part of the li was addreſſed 
F 1 d d eee 


* 


Ix rox rv“ BE. adj. [importunus, Latin. It was anciently'| 


iy 


3. Unſeaſonable; coming, aſking, or happening at a 


Milton, | 


Dryden's 27. 


83 


ſimply impoſeable on any particular man, farther | 


Hammond. | 


bear, and the groſſeſt /-mpoſitions have been ſubmitted to, in order | 


Let it not be made, contrary to its own nature, the occaſion of 


Shakeſpeare. | 
he eſpied any lewd gaiety in his fellow-fetvants, his maſter 


te. 
We have been obliged to hire troops from feveral princes of the | 
empire, whoſe miniſters and refidents here have perpetually im- | 


Nen 
If the upper ſoul can check what is conſented to by the will, in 


Milton's Agoniftes. 1 


Locke. | 


. n. /. [from the verb.] Command; injunRion. | 


— 


: 
- 


| 


1 


, 


: 


: 


4 | revenue; for that that he wins in the hundre 


| 


1 


1 


Impo'sTURE. 2. /. [impoſture, French; impoſtura, Latin. } 


VaMroTENCE. 
INMrorEN C. 


1. Want of power; inability ; imbecillity; weakneſs. 


more wa 
. things tian five, 


MyPosstBi'LiTY; 2. . [um 
1. Impracticability; 


impoſſible deſites in the 


Miurdering le de 
t 


; muſt make body infinite, 


2 


2, at which cannot be done. 


I'MyosrT. 1. J. | impoſt, ti t, French; 


Imyo'sTs, . : [impoſte, French, 


To IMPo'sTHUMATE: v. 4. To 
Ezra, vil. 


2. Ungovernableneſs of 


. Incapacity of pr tion. 
3 ee 


IMP 


its, i idffowy ſpirit, aud unresfonable impofete} TY mind ind 
— 1 mag Murks en the Mind. 


practice. n 
5. Cheat; fallacy; impoſture. 
6. A ſupernumerary 


moot: pb NOT Te 
Theſe !mpo/ſtions were ſupply'd;, z 
To light my pipe, or ple ny ide. Progin Diſt onteftt: 
IMpo'ss1BLE, adj. [ impoſſible, Fr. 1e le.] Not 
to be done; not to be attained; impracticeableQ. 
It was that the ſtate ſhould continue quiet. 2 Mac. 
With men this is imipofib/e; but with God all things are poſlibles 
'Twere impoſible for iny/'cntarprifs. to. bs lest if tes which 
Twere e for any enterpriſe to be if chat whi 
ſhould legitimate it is ſubſequent to it. = 'of g. 
Difficult it is, but not impyſſible. \ ©,» ++; 1 Chilling worth, 
It is impoyib/e the mind thould be ſtopped any where in its progreſs 
in this ſpace, how far ſoever it extends its thoughts. Lotke 


We cannot believe it im 
to convey into ti 


Songs 
en 4. 
With hope of 108 mpeſſ ee fig; Mags. 
pofibilits, Fr. from 1 
the ſtate of n feaſible. 
Simple Philoclea, it is the impoſſibili t doth torment me; 
for unlawful deſires are + war 114 og 2 effect of enjoying, + 
1 . 8 1 „ 
Admit all theſe inppaſibilities and great abſurdities to be poſſible 
and convenient. "., Whiegift, 
Let the mutinous winds | 
Strike the proud cedars 'gainſt e fiery ſun; | 
to mak pas . 
What carinot be, ſlight work. Shakeſpeare's Cortolanue. 
| They confound difficulty with # lity. South, 
Tho who aſſert the impoſſibility of ſpace exiſting without 3 
Loctite. 
paſſions and weakneſs with ourſelves 
paths of duty, it confutes all · lavy * of 
PRETY Rageri. 


Though men do, without offence, . wiſh daily that the affairs, 
which with evil ſucceſs are paſt, might have allen but 9 
5 to pray that they may have been any other than they are, this 

ing a manifeſt impaibility in itſelf, the Faber of religion 8 

t | ö Ker. 
there's no cle , 


7 rhe ah no, nor 
Could I bring thy heart captive home. Cotvuley. 
im poſitum, Latin: 
A tax; a toll; a cuſtom paid. | 
Taxes and impe/ts upon merchants do nee good! 
* 


When we ſee a man of like 
before us in the 
ility. ' 


loſeth in the 
Ire; 


arches; on which the 


part of a pillar, in pays way th Ainſworth 
ng eth. 4 ? 


weight of the whole bui 


To Imro'sTHUMATE. v. . [from impoſthume.] To 


form an abſceſs 


an ; to gather; to form a cyſt or bag 

containing matter. ; 
The bruiſe impoſthumated, and afterwards turned to a ſtinking 
ulcer, which made every body (hy to come near her.  Arbuthnot. 
afflit with an im- 


ſthume. ; % 3 Y f , , 

They would not fl ſu whaſe lancet tliregtens none 
but the ns not fy tek m en Heeg of Pietys 
ImrosTHUMA'TION. #. /, [from N The 
act of forming an impoſthume; the ſtate in which an 

| K is forme | 
He that maketh the wound bleed inwards, endangereth malign 
ulcers and pernicious /mpoſtbumations. Bacon Effays« 

MPO'STHUME, x, /. [This ſeems to have 


formed by corruption from impo/iem, as South writes 
it; and impotem to have been written erroneouſly for 
apoftem, art, an abſceſs.] A collection of pu- 
rulent matter in a bag or cyſt, | 
Naw rotten diſeaſes, ruptures, catarrhs, and bladders full of 
im peſtbumer, make prepoſterous difcqveries. Shakeſpeare. 
An error in theju gment is like an impryfem in the head, which 
is always noiſome, and trequently mortal. South. 
Fumes cannot tranſude through the bag of an impoſthume. Harvey. 
MPo'sTOR, u. /. [impoſteur, Fr. from e impoſitor, 
Latin. ] One who cheats by a fictitious character. 
Shame and pain, poverty and ſickneſs, yea death and hell itſelf, 


are but the trophies of thoſe fatal conqueſts got by that grand im- 
paſtor, the devil, over the deluded ſons of en. | South. 


Cheat; fraud; ſuppoſititiouſneſs; cheat committed by 
giving to perſons or things a falſe charaRer. 

That the ſoul, and angels have nothing to do with groſſer locality 
is generally opinioned; but who is it that retains not a great part 
of the impeſture, by allowing them a definitive 2% which is (till 
but imagination? Glanville's Scepfis. 

Open to them ſo many of the interior ſecrets of this "myſterzous 
art, without impoflure or invidious reſerve. Evelyn. 
We know how ſucceſsful the late uſurper was, while his army 
believed him real in his zeal againſt kingſhip; but when they found 
out the Impaflure, upon his aſpiring tv the ſame himſelf, he was 


preſently deſerted, and never able to crown his uſurped greatneſs 
with that title. South, 


Form new legends, 
world with tollies and ImgHuret. 


} 1. J. [impotentia, Latin. ] 


And fill the Trent, 


Some were poor by impctency of nature as young fatherleſs 
children, old decrepit perſous, ideote, and cripples. Sir I. Hayward. 
Weakneſs, or the impotence of exerciſing animal motion, attends 
fevers. r ; Arbutbnot. 
God is a friend and a father, whoſe care ſupplies our wants, and 
defends our impotence, and from. whole compaſſion in Chritt we 
hope for eternal glory hereafter, Rogers. 
his is not a reſtraint or /mpotency, but the royal prerogative of 

the moſt abſolute king of kings; that he wills to do nothing but 
what he can; and that he can do nothing which is repugnant to his 


divine goodneſs. | Bentlyy. 
paſſion. A Latin fignificationz 
Will he, ſo wiſe, let looſe at once his ire, 
Belike through Iwpoterce, or unaware, 


To give his enemies their wiſh, and end 


Them in his anger, whom his anger ſaves 
To puniſh endleſs ? Milton, 

| Yet all combin'd, | ' 
Your beauty and my impotence of mind 


Dryden, 
ſs with obſcenity muſt 
As hateful, ſure, as impotence in love. 


P, 
I'MPOTENT. 24% [ impotent, French; ing, Latin. 
t. Weak; feeble ; wanting force; net Mn ty $ 


power. 
We that are ſtrong muſt bear the imbecilli 4A 
not pleaſe 3 | n Frog 
WALLY Yet wealth is i*rpotent 


To gain daminion, or to keep it gain'd. 
Although in dreadful whirls we hungs 
High oa the brokea wave, 


Milton, 


þ knew 


| * 
ible ia God to make à creature with 


exerciſe enjoined '{tholars as a pu- 


to th king? 


Bacon's Aa. 
In ach let ü 


f Y knew they wort not flow to hears 
* Not impotent to ſave. ; 
2. Diſabled by nature or diſeaſe, _ 14 

In thoſe 7199 lay a great multitude of impotent folk, - wy; 
h It, d ithe . Þ a i y Vs 3* + 

"There ſat a ike waa, Impotent in his feet, being a erjpple from | 
his mothers's womb, who never had walked. Act, xiv, 
: 1 have learn'd * 1 commenting | 
x leaden ſervitor to dull delay; 9 
| 1 impotent and an TM Shade] ws 
eſo 
| wann reliev! , i h 
3. Without power of reſtraint, [Avi in potent. ] 
Wich jealous eyes at diſtance ſhe had ſeen, 
Whifſp'ring with Jon the ſilver-footed queen 
Then, Impotent of tongue, her flence broke; 
| Thus turbulent in rattling tone ſhe ſpoke. 
J. Without power of propa tion. 

He told beau Prim, who is t 
would not have him, becauſe he is a ſloven, and had W 
rape. ; 3 . 

Duforixrtu. adu. [from ihpatent.] Without power, 
Proud Ceſar, midſt triumphal cars, 
The ſpoils of nations, and the pomp of wars, 
Ignobly vain, and * great, 
Shew'd Rorhe her Cato's figure draw in ſtate, = 
To Jmro'vny, . A, [in = pn See Pov "_y 
1. To incloſe as in a pound; to ſhut in; to contine, , 
ö Ka — Was Lia how to Inbound the rebels, that none 
of them might eſcape, than that any doubt way made to van _ 
them, . 5 | 
2. Io ſhut up in a pinfold, 
T — 1 
Ti as a ſtra EY ELM 
The Wing. eh ee l Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 

Seeing him wander about, 1 took him up, for a ſtray, and n. 

founded him, with intention to reſtore him to the right owner. Dryd. 


To IMO WIR. See EMrowrx. | | 
IndaFerroante, adj. I impracticable, French, in and 


ra#ticable. | . 

1. Not to be performed; unfeaſible; impoſſible. 
Flad there not been (till remaining bodies, the legitimate offsprings 

f the ebe earth, 'twould have been an extravagant and 
Improfilcable undertaking to have gone about to determine an 
thing concerning it, Woodward, 
To preach up the neceſſity of that which our experience tells us 

Is utterly Drais’, were to affright mankind with the terrible 


| } 
Adiifn * Spellator. 


Dryden, 


Pope, 


acon's Henry 


proſpect of univerſal: damnation, ogers, 
2. Untractable ; unmanageable ; ſtubborn. 
| That fierce /mpratticable nature 
1s govern'd by u dainty-finger'd girl. Rave. 


Ir NA rtcA ALAN ss. 1. J. [from impradicable,] 
1. Im oſſibilit . | 
do not E55 4 greater mark of an able miniſter than that of 
rightly adapting the ſeveral faculties of men, nor is any thing more 
to be la mented than the impratticableneſs of doing this. Swift. 
2. Untmetablenoſs ; ſtubbornneſs, 

J VMPRECA'TE. v. 4. [imprecor, Latin.) To call for 
evil npon himſelf or others, 3 : 
Iur ret rtox. . / [imprecatio, Latin; imprecation, 

French, from” /mprecate.] Curſe; prayer by which 
any evil is wiſhed to another or himſelf, 
. My mother all the horrid ſurles ralſe | | 
With /mprecations, Chapman's Odyſſey. 
Sir lohn Hothum, uncurſed by any {mprecation ol mine, Jo his 
own and his eldeſt ſon's heads, * King Charles. 
With /mprecatione thus he fill'd the air, 
And angry Neptune heard ih“ unrighteous pray'r, 
Turner. adj, [from imprecate,| 
wiſhes of evil. Te 
% Ir AMG M. 4. 4. [in and pregre, Latin.) To fill 
with young; to fill with any inatter or quality; to 
make pregnant, | os 
In her ears the found 
Vet rung of his perfualive words, impregn'd 


Pope 
Containing 


With reaſon, to her ſcemin. Altun. 
Th' wnſruittul rock itſelf, /ig, by thee, 
Forms \ucid tones, Thomſon, 


IMPRE!GNARLE. adj. Ire gabe, French,] 
1. Not to be ſtormed; not to be taken. 
Two giants kept themſelves in a caſtle, ſeated upon the top of a 
rock, ue, beeauſe there way no coming to it but by one nar- 
tow path, v here one man's force waxable to keep own an army, Sidney. 
Let us be back with God, and with the feas, 
Which he heth glyen for fence /mpregnable, 


And with theie helps atone defend ourſelves, Shakeſpeare, 
Haſt thou got him, and all 

Which he calls his, incloſed with a wall 

Of Qrength Impregnable p 


| Sawdye, 
'There the capitol thou (ee'(t, | 
Above the rest lifting his ſtately head 
On the Tarpelan rock, her citadel 
Impregnable, : 
2. Unſhaken; unmoved; unafſeed ; invincible, 
The man's affection remains wholly unconcerned and - 
prev, jult like a rocky which, being plied continually by the 
waves, (till throws them back again, but is nog at all moved, South, 
Inverianany; adv. [from impregrable.] In ſuch a 
manner as to defy force or hoſtility, 
A caſtle (tronely ſeated on a high rock, joineth by an iſthmus to 
the land and is impregiadly fortified, : Sundys, 
% lun anAtY, % 4. [ix and pregrs, Latin. ] 
1. To fill with young; to make prolifick, 
Hermaphrodites, although they include the parts of both ſexe, 
Cannot lupe themſelven, 
Wigan is of fo prolifick a nature, fo apt to /mpregrate the 
hearts and lives of its profelytes, that it is hard to imagine that 
any branch (ould want a due fertility, Decay of Piet. 
d. | Amprepner, French, ] To fill; to ſaturate. | 
J. In the following examples, % g vate may be perhaps 
an adjective, | 
Deere, from their loins they hed 3 
Amp juice. Dede Firgit. 
With native earth their blood the monſters mix'd ; 
The blood, cd d with animating heat, 
Vid in the {mpregante earth new lons beget, 
Turxranatrion, v. % [from rev. 
i, The at of making prolifick ; fecundation, 
They onght to refer matters unto counſellors, which is the firſt 
verettigg of ge but when they are elaborate in the womb 
t their counlel, and grow ripe tv be brought forth, then they take 
the mutet hack into 1 own hands, : on. 
1. hat with which anv thing is impregnated, 
What could implant in the body luch peculiar {mpregnations, as 
hond have ſueh power ? Der bats Phyico Theoley v. 


J. [[wprognatior, Fr.] Saturation, Ainſrrorth, 


Milton, 


\ 


 Inpariv'vicary, adj, |» pre, and frdice, Latin.) 
* Unprejudiced; not prepolfeſſed; impartial, | 
"The (wild featon of ohe man with imprgudicere apprebenſions, 


begats e em 4 belief as the authority or aggregated teſtimony of 
many hundreds, Fr won, 


lIurnazrana'rion „ / [tv and preparation] Unpre- 
paredneſs want of preparation, 


| 3: To mark, as impreſſed by a ſtamp. 


ought impotent, that his miſtreſs | 


Brown. f 


Dy. 


| Inpreparation and unreadineſs when they find in us, they turn 
it to the ſoothing up of themſelves. bye” Hooker, 
To IMPRE'SS, v. a. [imprefſum, Latin. ] 
1 To print oy JT to ſtam 


When from earth ſorm' d 3 in the Eaſt, 
Denham. 


He his own image on the clay impreft. 
Tune conquering chief his foot impreſs _ N 
On the ſtrong neck of that deſtructive beaſt. Dryd. Ovid. 


2. To fix deep. 8 8 
We ſhould dwell upon the arguments, and impreſs the motives 


| arts, till we feel the force of them. 
of perſuaſion upon our own hearts, till we = 


So foul and ugly, that exceeding fear 
Their viſages Impreft, when they approached near. Spenſer. 
4. To force into ſervice, This is generally now ſpoken 
and written pre/+. „ 
His age has charms in it, his title more, 
To pluck the common boſoms on his ſide, 
And turn our /mpreſ} launces in our eyes ; 
Which do command them, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Macbeth ſhall never vanquiſh'd be, until 
Great Birnam-wood to Dunſinane's high hill 
Shall come againſt him. 
| —— That will never be: 
' Who can impreſs the foreſt, bid the tree 


Unfix his earth-bound root? C's Macbeth, 
Ormond ſhould contribute all he could for the making thoſe levies 
of men, and for Ip of ſhips. Clarendon. 


PS 
MyRE's8, 1. J. from the verb.] 
1. Mark made by preſſure. 

This weak impreſs of love is as a figure 
Trenched in ice, which with an hour's heat 
Diſſolves to water. Shakeſpeare's Two Cent. . Verona. 

They having taken the impreſſes of the inſides of thele ſhells 
with that exquiſite niceneſs, as to expreſs even the fineſt lineaments 
of them, Waoodward's Natural Hiſtory. 
2. Effects of one ſubſtance or another. . 
How objeQts are repreſented to myſelf I cannot be ignorant; but 
in what manner they are received, and what impreſſes they make 
upon the differing organs of another, he only knows that feels them. 


Glanville's Scepfis. 
3. Mark of diſtinction; ſtamp, 
God, ſurveying the works of the creation, leaves us this general 


| impreſs or character upon them, that they were excecding good. 
| South. 
To deſcribe emblazon'd ſhields, 
Impreſſes quaint, capariſons, and ſteeds, 
Bates, and tinſels, trappings. Milton. 


5. Act of roms any into ſervice; compulſion; ſeizure. 
Now commonly pre/s. | 
Ajax was here the voluntary, and you as under an impreſ#. Shakeſ. 

Why ſuch impreſs of thipwrights, whoſe fore taſk | 

Does not divide the Sunday from the week? Shakeſp. Hamlet. 

Your ſhips are not well mann'd; 

Your mariners are muliteers, reapers, peo le 

Ingroſt by ſwitt impreſs. Shak... ntony and Cleopatra. 
Imenu's8810N, . /. | impreſſio, Lat. r Fr.] 

1. The act of prefling one body upon another, 

Senſation is ſuch an impreſſion or motion, made in ſome part of 
the body, as produces ſome perception in the underſtanding. Locke. 
2, Mark made by preſſure ; ſtamp, 

Like to a chaos, or unlick'd bear-whelp, 
| That carries no /mpre//ion like the dam. 
3. Image fixed in the mind. 

Were the offices of religion ſtript of all the external decencies, 
they would not make a due impre/ion on the mind, Atterbury, 

The falſe repreſentations of the Kingdom's enemies had made 
ſome ifi ion in the mind of the ſueceſſor. Swift, 
4+ Efficacious agency; operation ; influence, 

The king had made him high ſheriff of Suſſex, that he might 
the better make /mpro/ion upon that county. 

We lie open to the im ons of flattery, which we admit without 

ſcruple, becauſe we think we deſerve it. Atterbury. 
| Univerſal gravitation is above all mechaniſm, and proceeds from 
a divine energy and impre//ion, .  #Hentley, 

There is a real knowledge of material things, when the thing 
itſelf, and the real action and /mproy/ion thereof on our ſenſes, is 
perceived, | ? Cheyne, 
5. Effect of an attack, | OT 

Such a defeat of near two hundred horſe, ſeconded with two 
thouſand foot, may ſurely endure a compariſon with any of the 
braveſt pen in ancient times, Witton. 
6. Edition; number printed at once; one courſe of 

printing: | | ; 
| To be diſtracted with many opinions, makes men to be of the 
laſt In, and tull of change. Bacon, 

For ten impreſſions, which his works have had in ſo many years, 

at preſent a hundred books are ſcarcely purchaſed once a twelve- 
month, X Dryden, 

IMPRB'SSUBL.P. adj, [in and praſum, Latin. } What may 

be impreſſed. | 

The differences of /mpre//ible and not impreſſible, figurable and 
not tigurable, are plebeian notions, Bacen's Natural Hiſtory, 
Iur ATSV E. v. J, [from impreſs. ] The mark made 
by preſſure ; the dint; the impreſſion, 

Jean but upon a ruſh, 

The cicatrice and capable impreſiere | 

Thy palm ſome moments keeps. at bl As you like it. 
To ImMpRY Nt. v. a. | imprimer, French. | 
1. Jo mark upon any ſubſtance by preſſure, 

One of the ſame ſeal, imprinted upon pieces of wax of different 

colours, Holderts Klements of Speech. 

Having ſurveyed the image of God in the ſoul of man, we are 

not to omit®thoſe characters of majeſty that God imprinted upon 

the body, Seath, 
She amidſt his ſpacious meadows flows ; 

Inclines her urn upon his fatten'd lands, 

And ſees his num'rous herds imprint her ſands, 


2. To ſtamp words upon paper by the uſe of types, 
3. Ln fix on the mind or memory. 
There is a Kind of conveying of effeQual and % | 
amongſt compliments which is of ſingular uſe, cog 1 
We have all thoſe ideas in our underſtandings which we can 
| make the objects of our thoughts, without the help of thole ſenſible 
qualities which firſt /mprinted them, Locke, 
Retention is the power to revive again in our minds thoſe ideas 
. alter /mprixting, have — ke, 
y familiar acquaintance he has got the id 
different things dittinRly /mprixted on his mind, as he, 


4+ To ImepaINT in is leſs proper, 


When we ſet before our eyes a round globe, the idea {mpy; 
our mind is of a flat circle, variouſly de "0 PI 


To Imrar'sow. v. 4. Lebe Fr, in and prijor.] To 


EY þ to confine; to keep from liberty; to reſtrain 


He impriſun'd was in chains remedileſs; 
For that Hippolytus' rent corſe he did redreſs, 

Now we are in the ſtreet, he tuſt of all, 
Improvidently proud, creeps to the wall ; 

And ſo impri/on'd and hemm'd in dy me, 

Sells tor a lle ſtate his liberty. 

Try tv impriſox the refilttels wind ; 
So ſwiſt is guilt, ſo hard to be contin'd, 


Shate/. Henry VI. 


P/ lor. 


Spenſer, 


Donne, 


* 1 1 Dy , 
It mau e, himſelf in his clolety, and employ; Ma ry 


find out the nature of the corporeal world, 


Clarendon. | 


IMP. 


will frame a ſcheme of chimeras, Mato erpen mem, he 


Id is not improbable, that all the virt a 1. 
vegetables, metals, d minerals, may be owing u da hi o 


impriſoned rays, | on of 
/ r X | wn 
IPA! SON in T. *. 7. [ empriſonnement, Fr. f. Cheye, 
Priſon.] Confinement; clauſure; ſtate of bein wn 
in priſon. It may be written empriſormer; WA 
Th _ r waxen weak and raw, : 
rough long impriſonment and hard conſirai qt 
Which thall 1 900 bewail, at Sperjer 
oy gar or loſt fight? Rd f 
ou art become, O worſt ?mpriſorment 
The dungeon of thyſelf. rl yl Milian, 
From retentive wa 44%, 
When ſullen Philomel eſcapes, her notes 
She varies, and of paſt impriſonment 
0 Sweetly complains. | | 55 
ount Serini, ſtill cloſe priſoner in this Th 
his long im riſonment and a > calling d caſtle, loft hi bat 


It is well if they don't fix the brand of Addi 
is leading them out of their long bn, 1 1 man — 
fetters of their ſouls. Was long the 

IMPROBABI'LITY. 1. from improbable, 115 
lihood; difficulty to be believed. Mlke, 

The difficulty, and the improbabiltr nt is 
fully is great. Ng P . , V of attemp ting yy ſueeel, 

s to the improbabilities of a fpirit appeari "na, 
him, that a heroick poet is not ted to 4 Borg uulute 


' what is true, or 8 wa- . 
MPRO'BABLE. adj, | improbable, Fr. in W. 
in and probable. Unlike. ai . Latin 


„This account of party-patches will a imbprs 5 
live at a diſtance Ayu faſhionable E Cohn to hoſe ws 
IMPRO'BABLY. adv. [from improbable;] l. 
1. Without likelihood. lcd. 
2. In a manner not to be approved. Obſolete, 
Arittotle, tells us, if a drop of wine be put into ten 
meaſures of water, the wine being overpowered, will be | 
water: he ſpeaks very improbably, | turned un 
To IMPROBATE. v. a, [iz and probe, Latin,] Ware 
approve. Ai 2 


IMPROBA'TION, . 728 ee Latin; rm 


French, } AR of diſallowing. 4 
Imrro'BITY, 1. J. [improbitas, improbus, Latin 15 
1 . diſhoneſty ; baſeneſs, 7M 
e was i 
Nen bois perhaps excommunicable, yea, and caſt out for notoring 
Woe balance the improedity of the one with the Imp 
other. | 
To IMPROLIFICATE. vv. 4. [in and rale. 


pregnate; to fecundate. A word not uſed 
A difficulty in eggs is how the ſperm of the c 
and makes the oval conception fruitful, 
IMPRO/PER. adj. | impropre, Fr. impropriu,, La 
1, Not well adapted; unqualified, 
As every ſcience requires a peculiar genius, fo likewiſe there j 
a genius peculiatly {proper tor every one. Bun 
2, Unfit; not conducive to the right end. f 
The methods uſed in an original diſeaſe would be very ae 
in a gouty caſe. Arbuthnt an Vig, 
3. Not juſt; not accurate. 
| ; He 3 * W 8 
or 'tis improper ſpeech to ſay he dy“ 

He was all l. 8 | e 
IMPRO'PERLY: adv, [from improper] 
1, Not fitly ; incongruouſly, 

2. Not juſtly ; not accurately, 
{mproperly we meaſure lite by breath: | 
Such do not truly live who merit death, Dryd. Jinn, 
They aſſuring me of their afliſtance in correQing my faults where 
I ſpoke improperly, 1 was encouraged, Dr 
To IMPRO'PRIATE, v. 4. | iz and proprine Lat.] 
1. To convert to private uſe; to ſeize to himſelf, 


lla, 
bah of the 


] Jo im. 
ock inp 
brug, 
1 


paſs by parliament ; the better, being matter of grace, toi 
priate the thanks to himſelf, : Backs Hen ll. 
2. Jo put the poſſeſſions of the church into the hand 
of laicks, | 


Mrs. Gulſton bei ſſeſſed of the impropriate parfonage f 
Bardwell in Suffolk, did procure from the King leave burg b 
fame to the vicarage. < $ 

IMrROPRIA'TION, 2. / [from impropriate.] 

An imprepriation is properly fo called when the church land it 
in the hands of a layman ; and an appropriation is when it b in the 
hands of a biſhop, college, or religious houſe, thouph ſometime 
theſe terms are contounded, 51 Parogie 

Having an impropriation in his eſtate, he took a courſe to diput 
of it for the augmentation of the vicarage. Jula. 

ImyroPRIA'TOR, 2. J. [from impropriate.| A lun 
that has the poſſeſſion of the lands of the church, 
Where the vicar leaſes his glebe, the tenant mult pay the pri 
tythes to the rector or impropriatcy, e Tartu. 
IMPROPRIE'TY. 2. J. Linpropriet', Fr. from inpr)"is 
Lat.] Unfitneſs; unſuitableneſs; inaccuracy; WW 
of juſtneſs, | 

"Theſe mighty ones, whoſe ambition could ſuffer them tov 
called gods, would never be flattered into immortality ; 
proudeſt have been convinced of the impropriety of that appel. 

25 Brown's Vulgar Ha 

Many groſs impreprieites, however authorized by practice, of 

to bediſcarded, _ 
IMyRo'seEROUS. adj, [in and proſperetse] UntappY'3 
unfortunate ; not ſucceſsful. 100 

This method is imthe deſign probable, how 1 r 
the wickedneſs of men hath rendered the ſucceſs of it. H 

Our pride ſeduces us at once into the guilt of bold, and FP 


ment ot improſpereas rebels. Decay lic 
; Seven revolving years are whally run, i 
Since the improſperozs voyage we begun. Docu 


IMPrRo'sPEROUSLY. adv. [ trom improſperous.) Cab 
; pig ; unſucceſsfully ; with ill fortune. 
is experiment has been but very Impro per ated, 


INT NOVA BLE. adj, [from improve.] Capable of be 
advanced from a good to a better ſtate; © 
melioration. of we 

Adventures in knowledge are laudable, and the eſſays Brew 
heads afford improvable hints unto better. ile a nut 
We have ſtock enough, and that too of fo % d of Pip 
that is, capable of infinite advancement. f Dar ts vw 
Man is accommodated with moral 8 ee 
exerciſe of his faculties, Haie's Orig 220 11 
Animals are not improvalle beyond their proper Seide / 

* Will never learn to mew, nor a cat to bark. 1 d 

and am already 


1 have a fine ſpread of improwad/t lands, and am , 
woods and draining nahi : b * 
IMPrRO'VABLENESS, . [from improvaet 


bleneſs of being made "Ms 


Imrxo'VabLly. adv. [from improvable, 


that admits of melioration. 
Te Imraolve, v. a, [in and produc, Quai Co 
h Li 


1 hut 


For the pardon of the reſt, the king thought it not fit it houll * 


IMP. 


ny thing nearer to 
1. To hee ee We 


ſtom 
fo thing: improve the honour of the living by n 


| love not © Mm. 


the dead. improv'd with a ſuperior ray, 
Heaven ſeems gegn a double day. Pope. 
And the bright 19 5 et ne z improbo, Latin. ] 
Now diſuſed. 


was unjuſtly accuſed, yet doth not 
. ſaid 8 Whitgifte, 
To advance in goodneſs, 
in our frugality and diligence ; virtues 
ome us, particularly in times of war.  Atterbur ys 
 MENT- 1. / [from improve.) 


advancement of any thing from good to 


a bad, but improve a 


7 ve. 

o di ge prophet 
that improve any thing 
7, lr da n 0 
We 
which 
pro'V : 


better. che preſervation of health, and others to the 
Some un an —— of eſtates. _ Tillotſon. 
of improving 3 ſomething added or changed for 

2 * + ſometimes with or. : 
the of Sinon, Camilla, and ſome few others, are improve- 
__ the Greek poet- Addiſon's Spectator. 
"Progreſs from OO hiſtory of architecture, with 
F e 1 Addiſon 


n. 
ity as the beſt place of improvement : from the 
W niverfity, but from the univerſities to _ 
ob. 


ioration. 8 
Effect of wallet of human affeQions, and friendſhip the nobleſt 
— gd! rovement of love. South, 
Bund vrt. 1. (from im my 16 be 
hat makes himſelf or an thing elſe better, 
J. on w= the greateſt improvers of thoſe qualifications with which 


Clarendon. 
ts uſed to be adorned. i 1 
ede burt ſtarted ideas have been examined, and many —_— y 


; 


improvers of this way. : 3 
_ regs improver, who places a beautiful ſtatue ſo 
ey —_ meliorates BY 
ing tha . 
4 Any ng great improver of moſt lands. Mortimer. 
IurAovID ID. 4d). er _ imprevu, Fr.] 
unexpected; unprovided againſt, 
nig — bath 
*. meſſenger wit ny 
Ln —_— woe, and improvided ſcath; | 
By breaking off the band betwixt us twaine Spenſer. 


IurAoVIb IN CB. . 45 [from improvident.] Want of 

ſore — ** floods by — to mountains; 2 though 

ſome might periſh improvidence, many or A 
The inprovidence of my neighbour muſt not make me 


inhuman. 
% i L' range. 
IMPROVIDENT. ad}. 1 Latin.] anting 
forecaſt ; wanting care to provide. 
[mprovident ſoldiers had your watch been good, 
This iudden miſchief never could have fall'n, Shakeſpeare, 
When men well have ted, the blood being warm, 
Then are they mot improvident of harm. Daniel. 
I hall conclude this digrellion, and return to the time when that 
briſk and ineprovident reſolution was taken. 
This were an rang revenge in the Young ones, 1. 
muſt deſtroy the mſelves. : £ . 
—— TLY. adv. [from improvident.] Without 
forethought; without care. 
3 in we n 
| Inprovident 1 0 to the wall ; 
And ſo im dd, and hemm'd in by me, 
Sells bor a little ſtate his liberty. Donne. 
Iyrnovi's10N, 1. /. [in and proviſien.] Want of fore- 
thought, 
1 would be juſtly accuſable. Brown, 
Iurzuv'bkNcf. 1. /. [imprudence, French ; imprudentia, 
Latin.) Want of prudence; indiſeretion; negligence; 
inattention to intereſt, : | 
IMPRUDENT. adj, | imprudent, French; imprudens, 
Latin.} Wanting prudence ; injudicious ; indiſcreet ; 
negligent. 
ere is no ſuch 
his ſoul, 


Ineupencs, Ja. 4 [impudence, French; impudentia, 
lurvoxser. tin, 


Shameleſſneſs ; immodeſty, 
Inter heard yet ; 


That any of theſe bolder vices wanted 
Lefs impudence to gainfay what they did, 
1 han to perform it tirſt, Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
Nor did Noah's intirmity juſtify Cham's impudency, or exempt 
bim {rom that curſe of being — of ſervants. X. Charles, 
e ceartruths, that either their own evidence forces us to ad- 


imprudent perſon as he that neglects God and 


mit, or common experience makes it impudence to deny. Locke, 
IMPUDENT, adj. [ impudent, French; impudens, Lat.] 


I, Shameleſs ; wanting modeſty. 


r - Abo a confident brow, nor the throng of words that come with 
ich more than impudent ſaweineſs from you, can thruſt me from a 


kl confideration, Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
When we behold an angel, not to fear, a r 
3 to de impudent, | Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar, | 


2. Unchaſte; immodeſt. 


without m 


I\evoextty ady, [from im ;| 
ad. pudent.] Shameleſely; 
odeſty. 


W N ly mib Sandyt. 
$, and /mpudently rai 4. 
Why ſhould ſoft Fabius! ay bear TY 
renten by conqueſt in the Gallic war ? 
Y V lays he claim to his ſtrain, 
0:1 et — de baſe, effeminate, and vain ? Dryden. 
7 PUGN, v. a. Li tuner, French; impygno, Lat.] 
o attack ; to aſſault by law or argument. * 
we a ſtrange nature is the ſuit Gow; 
© u fuch rule, that the Venetian law f 
10 — Nek en | Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice, 
Grad nk myſelf engaged to diſcourſe of lots, as to their na- 
d but alſo of x — 99 Tis 
recreation, whic | ſome 
8 1— defended by others. ; wr 
de wk m reporteth, that he ſaw one of theſe in his time ; but 
hereof I will not raſhly impagr, or over -· boldly affirm. 


Peacham on Drawing. 
. [from impugn.)} One that attacks or 


YPUr'ggan . mY nec. 
*akueſs nd] m_—_—} e 


would net truſt Ferdinando and Maximili 
wy, iv the impa Genes of th aximilian for ſupports of 
by aber lay fair for him for beenden u _— JEET 7 
IMPULSE. a. . [1  Bacon's Henry VII, 


1. C mpulſur, Lat. 
— force z the elle of one body acting 


lvey 0 NIR. u. 
undes. 


perfection to mite | 


Tillotſon. | 


If cheſe little erh, ſet the great wheel. of devotiay on work, 
t 


the larzeneſs and height of that ſhall not at all be prejudiced by th 
ſmallneſs of its occaſion. +;.. + 


* 


' 1 South, 
Bodies produce ideas in us maniſeſtly by impulſe. 


Lecke. 
Bodies, from the /mpulje of a fluid, can ogly gravitate in propor- 
tion to their ſurfaces, 1 according to their quantity of — 
which is contrary to experience. 5 Cheyne. 
2. 8 acting upon the mind; motive; idea Im- 
pre ed. 2 5 00 
Mean time, by Jove's impulſe, Mezentius arm“ Lede 
Succeeded 1 — ah ; D Dryden, 

Theſe were my natural impulſes for the undertaking z but there 
was an accidental motive, which was full as forcible. Dryden, 

Moſes ſaw the buſh burn without belng conſumed, and heard a 
voice out of it: this was ſomething, beſides finding an impulſe upon 
his mind to go to Pharaoh, that he might bring his brethren out of | 
Egypt. Locke. 

3. Hoſtile impreſſion. 
Like two great rocks againſt the raging tide, 
Unmov'd the two united chiefs * a | 
Suſtain th' impulſe, and receive the war. Prior. 
IurvlLsiox. #. / [impulfion, French; impulſus, Latin.] 
1. The agency of body in motion * y. 

The motion in the minute parts of any ſolid body paſſeth without 
ſound; for that ſound that is heard ſometimes is produced only by 
the breaking of the air, and not by the 1 of the air. 

acon's Natural Hiſtory, 

To the impulſion there is requiſite the force of the body that move 4 
and the reſiſtance of the body that is moved ; and if the body be too 
great, it yieldeth too little; and if it be too ſmall, it reſiſteth too 
little. _ Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

2. Influence operating upon the mind. 
But thou didſt plead 
Divine impulfion, prompting how thou might'ſt 
Find ſome occafion to infeſt our foes, Milton's Agoniſt. s. 
Imyvu'is1vE, adj. P geh , French, from impulſe.] Hav- 
ing the power of impulſe; moving; impellent. 
Nature and duty bind tim to obedience j 
But thoſe being placed in a lower ſphere, 
His fierce ambition, like the higheſt mover, 
Has hurried with a ſtrong impulſive motion 
Againſt their proper courſe. 


| 


Denham's Sephy. 


at is the fountain or impr/ſive cauſe of this prevention of fin ? 
It is preſectly free grace | Souths 
: Poor men ! poor papers! we and they 
Do ſome impulſive — obey, 
And are but play d with, do not play. Prior. 


Ixr vx ITV. . / inpunitè, French; impunitas, Latin. 
Freedom from puniſhment ; exemption from puniſh- 
ment. | 


they may be protected and juſtly governed, without oppreſſion on the 
one fide, or impunity on the other. | Davies, 
A general impunity would contirm them; for the vulgar will never 
believe, that there is a crime where they ſee no penalty. Addiſon. 
Men, potent in the commonwealth, will employ their ill-gotten 
influence towards procuring impurity, or extorting undue favours for 
themſelves or dependents.  Atterbury, 
IMPU'RE. ad; [impur, French; impurus, Latin] 
1; Defiled with guilt ; unholy : of men. 
No more can impure man retain and move 
In that pure region of a worthy love, 
Than earthly ſubſtance can unforc'd aſpire, 
And leave his nature to converſe with fire. 
2. Contrary to ſanQtity ; unhallowed ; 
t ings. 


Donne. 


unholy: of 


Hypoerites auſterely talk, 
Condemning as impure what God has made 
Pure, and commands to ſome, leaves free to all, 
z. Unchaſte. 
It black ſcandal, or foul-fac'd reproach, 
Attend the ſequel of your impolition, 
Your meer entorcement ſhall acquittance me 
From all the impure blots and ſtains thereof. Shakeſpare. 
One could not deviſe a more proper hell for an impure ſpirit, than 
that which Plato has touched upon, 1 Addiſon, 
4. Feculent ; foul with extraneous mixtures; droſſy. 
MyU'RELY. adv, [from impure.) With impurity, 
Imev'/reNEss. I. J. | impurets, French; impuritar, Lat. 
Impu'xiTY, from impure] = 
1. Want of ſanity ; want of holineſs, 
2. Act of unchaſtity. 
Foul impurities reigned among the monkiſh clergy. 
3. Feculent admixture. 


Milton, 


Atterbury. 


Imev'raBLE. adj. [from impute. | | 
1. Chargeable upon any one; that of which one may be 
accuſed, 
That firſt fort of fooliſhneſs is imputable to them. South, 
2. Accuſable ; chargeable with a fault, Not proper. 
If the wife departs trom her huſband, through any default of his, 
on the account of cruelty, then he ſhall be compelled to allow her 
atimony ; for the law deems her to be a dutiful wife as long as the 
fault lies at his door, and ſhe is in no wiſe impatadle, Ayltfe. 
Imyvu'TaBLENESS. 2. / [from impatable.] The quality 
of being imputable. : 
"Tis neceſſary to the impatableneſs of an action, that it be 2 
able. | We orris, 
Iur ur TIoN. 2. J. [impatation, French, from impute.] 


1. Attribution of any thing: generally of ill. 


| ThE * my any 3 
imputation ſh is'd 
70 la action. Au Shakeſp. Troilus and Creſſida. 


If a fon that is ſent by his father about merchandiſe, do fall into 
ſome lewd action, the /mputation of his wickedngls, by your rule, 
ſhould be impoſed upon his father. Shakeſpeare, 

To uſe intelleQions and volitions in the infinite efſeuce, as hypo- 
theſes, is allowable ; but a rigorous /mputarion iv derogatory to him, 
and arrogant in us, Glanville's Scepfis, 

I have formerly ſaid that 1 could diſtinguiſh your writings trom 
thoſe of any others: tis now time to clear myſelf from any imputation 
of ſelf-conceit on that ſubject. Dryden. 

2. Sometimes of good. g : 

If I had a ſuit to maſter Shallow, I would humour his men with 

the imputation of bing near their matter, Shakeſpeare, 
3. Cenſure ; reproach, . | 

Whatſoever happens they alſo the leaſt fecl that ſcourge of vulgar 

3 which — they deſerve. voker, 
t us be careful to guard ourſelves againtt theſe groundleſs /mputa- 
tions of our enemies, and to tiſe above them. ; Addiſin. 

Neither do I reflect upon the memory of his late Majeſty, whom 
I entirely acquit of any imputatian upon this matter, Swift, 

4. Hint; flight notice. 
Authonio is a good man. 

Have you heard any imputation to the contrary? ; 

No, no; my meaning is to have you underſtand me that he 1s 
ſufficient. Shakef. Merchant of Venice. 

which may 


ImevuTa'tivE, adj. [from impate.) That 
impute. i | 


In the condition of ſubjects they will gladly continue, as long as | 


Cleanſe the alimentary duct by vomiting and clyſters, the Imp] 
ties of which will be corried ho os blood, 3 
To IMPU'RPLE. v. a. .- French, from purple.] 
To make red; to colour as with purple. 
| Now in looſe garlands, thick thrown off the bright 
Pavement, that like a ſea of Jaſpar ſhone, h 
Impurpled with celeſtial roſes, ſmil'd, Milton. 


Ainſaworth. | | 


To IMPU'TE. v. a. [impater, French : impets, Latin] 

1. To charge upon; to attribute: generally ill; fome- 
times good. | | 

It was impacted to him far righteoufaeſs. R ment, iv. 23. 
Mea in their jnnorations ſhould follow the example of time, which 
innovateth but quictly, ud by degrees ſcarce to be perceived 3 for 
otherwiſe whatfoever is new and unkoked for, ever mends ſome, 
and impairs others f and he that is hodyen takes it for a fortune, and 
thanks the time; and he that is Burt for « wrong, impateth it to 
the author; 8.6 3 Bacon's Eſſays. 
I made it by your perfuaſion, to ſatisfy thoſe who imputed it to 
folly. I . jo x ; . 
mpute your to our ignorar e. . 

This obicurity eannot ; to want of M fo great 
maſter of ſtile. : e TR Locks: y 


I have read a hook imputed to lord Bathurff, *,; ; | 
on parties. . 
2. Fs reckon to one what does not properly belong to 
Im. 
 ,,'-, ® Thy merit 5 
Imputed (hull abfolve them who renounce 
Their own both tighteous and unrighteous deeds» 


Imev'TER from impure.) He that imputes. a 
. # /. | from imputt, e 1 . 
In, prep: [in, Latin.] 18 INE 


1. Noting the place where any thing is preſent ; not 
without. 
In (chool of love are all things taughtwe fee z 


There learn'd this maid of army the ireful guiſes Fairfax, 
Is this place here not ſufficient trong 
To guard us in ? Daniel's Civil War. 


2. Noting the ate or thing preſent at any time. 
The other is only by error and miſconceit. named the ordinance of 
Jeſus Chriſt : no one proot is yet brought forthy whereby it may 
clearly N to be ſo ix very deed. Hooker, 
Like one of two contending in aprizey 

That thinks he hath done well in people's eyes. Shakeſpeare, 

Sir Edmund Courtney, and the haughty prelate, ; 

Wich many more contederates, are ix arms. Shakeſpeare, 
Danger beiore, and in; and after the act, 

You needs mult grant is great. Daniel's Civil War. 
However it be ix knowledge, 1 may truly fay it is oi no ule at all 
in probabilitic z tor the allent there, being to be determined by the 
preponderancy; alter a due weighing ot all the prools on both lides, 
nothing is lo unit to aſſiſt the mind in that as [yllogiſm. Locke 


God hath made our eternal and icmporal intereits, ix moſt caſes 
very conkitent, 


* 
Smalridge's Sermons. 
None was ſo little ix their friend{.ips, or ſo much ix that oi thoſe 
Whom they had moſt abuſed, Dunciad: 
3. Noting the time, 
When we would conſider eternity a parte ante, what do we but, 
beginning from ourſelves and the preſeat time we are in, repeat in 
our minds the ideas of years or ages palt ? de. 
4. Noting power. Þ 
To ſeed men's ſouls, quoth he, is not in man» Huòb. Tale, 
5. Noting proportion. 
Let uſury in general be reduced to five ix the hundred, and let that 
rate be proclaimed to be free and current, Bacon. 
1 cannot but lament the common courſe, which, at leaſt, nine iu 
ten of thoſe who enter into the miniſtry are obliged to enter. Swift. 
6. Acccording to. 
In all likelihood I brought all my limbs out of the bed, which, 
'tis probable, he has not done off the breach, | Collier, 
7. Concerning, | 
I only conſider what he, who is allowed to have carried this argu- 
ment fartheſt, has ſaid ix it; Locke 
8, For the ſake. A ſolemn phraſe; 
Now, in the names of all the gods at once, 
Upon what meat does this our Ceſar feed, 
That he is grown ſo great? Shakeſpeare's Fulins Ceſar, 
: In the name of the 1 
And in the power of us the tribunes, we | 
Baniſh him our city, Shakeſpeare's Coriolames, 
Now, ix the name of honour, ſir, I beg you 


That I may fee your father's death reveng'd; Dryden. 
9. Noting cauſe. | 
King Henry, be thy title right or wrong, 
Lord Clifford vows to fight in thy defence, | Shakeſpeate. 


10. In that. Becauſe, 


Some things they do ix that they are men g in that they are wiſe 
men, and chriſtian men, ſome things z fone things i# car they are 


* miſled; on 22 2 * A yy 66 
e cannot brook "”_ 3k run into; in 
it is a thing of his own ſearch, Fe Shakeſpeart« 


11, In as much. Since; ſeeing that. 


Thoſe things are done 9 by us, which other creatures do 


naturally, iz as much as we might ſtay our doing of them if we 
would, Hookers 


In. adv. 
1. Within ſome place; not out. | 
How infamous is the falſe,*fraudutent; and unconſcionable perſon z 
pecially if he be arrived at that conſummate and robuſt degree of falſe» 
ood as to play in and out, and thow tricks with oaths, the ſacredet 
bonds which the conſcience of man can be bound with, South. 
I fear me, you'll be ix 'cill then. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Engaged to any affair, , 
e know the worſt can come; 'tis thought upon : 
We cannot ſhift being In, we muſt go on. Daniel. 
Theſe pragmatieal flies value themſelves tor being ix at every things 
and are found at laſt to be juſt good tor nothing. 'Eftrange. 
3. Placed in ſome ſtate. 
Poor rogues talk of court new, 
Who loſes and who wins; who's in, who's outs Shakeſp. 
Muſt never patriot then declaim at gin, | 4 
Uhleſs, good man, he has been fairly in F Pope. 
4. Noting immediate entrance. 
Go to thy tellows ; bid them cover the table, ſerve in the meat, 
and we will come ix to dinner. Shake/peares 
He's too big to go {x there: what ſhall I do? 
Let me ſee't; I'll iz, I'll in : follow your friend's advice. 
I'll in, Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor, 
5+ Into any place, | 
Next ll the hole with its own earth again, 
And trample with thy feet, and tread it in. Dryden. 
Is it not more eligible to come ix with a ſmooth gale, than to be 
toſſed at ſea with a ſtorm ? Collier. 
In the ſaid cavity lies looſe the ſhell of ſome ſort of bivalve larger 
than could be introduced in at thoſe holes; Woodward. 


6. Clofe 3 home, 

The poſture ot left-handed fencers is ſo different from that of the 
right-handed, that you run upon their ſwords it you puſh forward z 
and they are ix with youy il you offet to fall back without keeping 
your guard, Tatler. 

7. In has commonly in compoſition a negative or priva- 
tive ſenſe, as in the Latin: ſo, achse denotes that 
which a&s, inadlive that which does ot af. In before 
r is changed into ; as irregular ; before / into J; as 
illatiue: and into before ſome other conſonants ; as 
improbable, 

InaB!'L1TY, z. J. [ir and ability.) Impuiſſance z impo- 


tence ; want of power, 


7 


II no natural not caſual jnability croſs theit defires, they always 


delighting to inure themſelves with ations moſt beneficial to others, 
cannot but gather great experience, and through experier.ce the meg > 
wildom, Ficol er. 

Neither ignorance nor /zabi/ity can be pretended ; and what plea 
can br _ to divine jultice to prevent condemnation - Regers. 
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Tus TIN EN. . % . and a}/tinence.] Intemperance; 
want of power to abſtain; prevalence of appetite, ; 
Diſeaſes dire z of which a monſtrous crew | 
Before thee ſhall appear, that thou may 'ſt know | 
What miſery the /nabfInence of Eve 
Shall bring on man. ; Milton. 
Inacce'sstu1,, adj, mow French, in and arcgſi- 


| ble.) Not to be reached; not to be approached, 
| Whate'er you are, 
That in this deſiirt Inaccefiible, 
Hader the ſhade of melancholy boughs, Te 
Loſe and negleck the creeping hours of time. Shakeſpeare. 
Many other hadden parts of nature, even of a far lower form, are 
Inaece{fuble to us, Halt's Origin of Mankind. 
There (hall we ſee the ends and uſes of theſe things, which here 
were either too ſubtile for us to penetrate, or too remote and inaeceſſible 
for uy td corhe to any diſtant view of, Ray. 
This part, which is ſo noble, is not altogether inacceſſible z and 
that an eaſy way may be found to it, 'tis to conſider nature and to 
copy her, Dryden. 

Ina'ccuracy. . J. [from iuaccuraute.] Want of exact- 
nels, 

Inx/ccunrath, adj, 7 and accurae.] Not exact; not 
accurate, It is uſed ſometimes of perſons, but more 
frequently of performances. ; | 

Ic riN. . J [inadion, French, in and action.] Ceſ- 
ſation from labour; forbearance of labour. 

The times and amuſements paſt ate not more like a dream to me, 
than thoſe which are preſent; i lie in a refreſhing Kind of RR 
5 ohe. 

IVA CTIVV. adj. ar and ative, ] Not buſy ; not dili- 
gent; idle; indolent; ſluggiſh. f 

Ina'crivily. adv. [from mative.] Idly; without 


tabour ; without motion ; n. ED 
In ſeaſons of perſect freedom, mark how your Ton ſpends his time; 
whether he /na&/ve/y loiters it away, when left to his own inclina- 
tion, | | Locke. 
Ixacti'viry. 2. J. [in and afivity.) Idleneſs; reſt ; 
Nuggiſhneſs. 
A dodrine which manifeltly tends to diſcourage the endeavours of 
men, to introduce a lazy /nattivity, and neglect of the ordinary 


mean? of grace, Rogers. 
Virtue, conceal'd within our breaſt, ; 
Is inalvity at beſt, Swift, 


IVA DHA ATH. adj. [in and adequatur, Latin,] Not 
equal to the purpoſe ; defeftive ; falling below the 
due proportion, 

Remorſe for vice 
Not pald, or paid inad-quate in price, 
What farther means can reaton now direct? Dryden, 
Inadequate ideas are ſuch, which are but a partial or incomplete 
reprefentation of thoſe archetypes to which they are relerred, Locke, 

In UAH Uv. adv, [from inadequate. | Detectively ; 

not completely, | 
Thoſe pores they may either exactly fill, or but /nadeguately, i 
ä Hoyle. 

IV ADbVTRNT HN. 1. /. 3 French; fro 

IVA DVV HAHN. inadvertent, | | 

1. Carelefſneſs ; negligence; inattention, 

There is a difference between them, as between Inadvertency, 
and deliberation, between ſurpriſe and ſet purpoſe, South, 
From an habitual heedlels /radvertency, men are fo intent upon 
the preſent that they mind nothing elle, L' Eftrange. 

2, A or effect of negligence, 

Many perſons have lain under great and heavy ſcandals, which 
have taken their firſt riſe only from ſome i,, or in- 
dilcretion, Crovernment of the Tongue. 

"The productions of a great genius, with many lapſes and inadver- 
tencles, are infinitely preferable to tlie works of an inferior Kind of 
author; which are ferupulouſly exact, Addiſon, 


| InavvskrTENT, 4%. [in and auertent, Latin, | Negli- 


gent; careleſs, 
INADVERTENTLY, adv. | from inadvertent.) Careleſoly; 
negligently. 

Arittotle mentions Velegonus as the fon of Circe and Ulyſſes, who 
alterwards flew his tather with the bone of a fiſh /nadvertently, 

Broome's Notes en the Odyſſey. 
Worthy perſons, if /nadrortently drawn into a deviation, will en- 
de wn Inſtantly to recover their loſt round.“ Clariſſa. 
IVI Aut. h. ad}. [in and alierable,) That cannot be 
| alienated, or granted to another, 
INALIME'NT4 1, adj. [iz and alizental.) Aﬀording no 
nouriſhment, 

Dulcoration importeth a degree to nouriſhment; and the making 
of things ve“ to become alimental, may be an experiment of 
great protit tor making new vittual, | Bacon, 

IAN Anu. adj}, | inany/ible, French; in and amifſum, 
Latin,] Not to be loſt, 
"Thele advantages are Je. Hammond. 
IVAINV. adj, [emraxis, Latin, | Empty; void, It is uſed 
| licentioully for a ſubſtantive, * 
We tometines ſpeak of place in the great June, beyond the con- 
fines of the World. _ 
Go INA'NLIMATH. tv a [in and aximo, Latin.) To ani- 
mate; to quicken. This word is not in ule. 
Thire's a Kind of world remaining (till, 
"Though (he which did {xax/mare and ll 
he world be gone} yet in this laſt long night 
Ter gholt doth walk, that is, a ghnmering light, Done, 
Inaſnimaty. \ adj, | inanimetns, Latin; inavime, Fr.] 
IVVNVI MN uv. Void of life ; without animation, 
Ihe ſpirits of animate bodies are all in ſome degree kindled z but 
MARINA bodies have {pirits no whit inflamed. Baton. 
he golden goddels, prelent at the pray'r, 
Well know he meant th} animated fair, 
Ani yave the fan of granting, Dryden. 

All the eas of fonfible qualities are not inherent in the inanimate 

bodies ; but are the effects of their motion upon our nerves, Nemiey. 
tou require the conſtant influence of a principle different from 
tat which governs the {aarimatcd part ot the univerte, Cheyne, 
From wols when Verrio's colours tall, 

And leave {nurimare the naked wall, 


Sill in thy long thould vangquilh'd France appear, Pope. 

Ixantrion, Ms J. | inaxition, French; inanit, Latin.) 

Ewptineſs of body ; want of fulne(s in the veſſels of 
the animal. 

Weakneſs which attends fevers proceeds from too great fulneſs in 
the beginning, and too great /nax/7ien in the latter end of the diſeake. 

Arduthnat on Diet. 
IVV. ». / [from inaxir, Latin.] Emptineſs ; void 
| oO, 

"This opinion excludes all fiach ivaxity, and admits no vacuitics 
but lo Male onen as he body whatever can come to, but will be digger 
than they, and mult touch the corporal parts which thoſe vacuities 
divide, | Digdy on Nees. 

Ina'ryntENCY. . % [iy and apperentia, Latin.) Want 
of ſtomach or appetite, 

In\'pputcanty, ad}. [ix and e.] Not to be put 
to a particular uſe, 

IxNappitcantirry. 4 [from inapplicedic.] Unfitneſs 
for the particular purpoſe; = 


InaPP1.1ca'TION; 1. J. [inapplication, French, in and ah. 
\ plication. | Indolence ; negligence. 
Ina'RABLY. adj. [in and aro, Latin.] Not capable of 
tillage, | . | It, 
To Ina'r CH. b. a. [in and arch] ! | 
Inarching is a method of grafting, which is commonly called graſt- 
ing by approach. This method of graſting is uſed when the ſtock 
and the tree may be joined: take the branch * would inarch, 
and, having fitted it to that part of the ſtock where you intend to 
join it, pare away the rind and wood on one fide about three inches 
in length : after the ſame manner cut the ſtock or branch in the place 
where the graft is to be united, ſo that they may join equally together 
that the ſap may meet: then cut a little tongue upwards in the graft, 
and make a notch in the ſtock to admit it; ſo that when they are 
joined the tongue will prevent their flipping, and the graft will more 
cloſely unite with the ſtock, Having thus placed them exactly toge- 
ther, tie them; then cover the place with grafting clay, to prevent 
the air from entering to dry the wound, or the wet from getting m 
to rot the ſtock : you ſhould fix a ſtake into the ground, to whic 
that part of the ſtock, as alſo the graft, ſhould be taſtened, to prevent 
the wind from breaking them aſunder. In this manner oy are to 
remain about four months, in which time they will be ſufficiently 
united; and the graft may then be cut from the mother-tree, ob- 
ſerving to ſlope it off cloſe to the ſtock, and cover the joined parts 
with freſh grafting clay. The ryan is always performed in April 
or May, and is commonly practiſed upon oranges, myrtles, jaſmines, 
walnuts, firs, and pines, which will not ſucceed by common grafting 
or budding. Miller. 
InarriculaTtE, adj. [irarticnls, Fr. in and articulate. | 
Not uttered with AitinQne(s, like that of the ſyllables 
of human ſpeech, 
Obſerve what inarticulate founds reſemble any of the particular 
letters, Wilkins's Math. Magick. 
By the harmony of words we elevate the mind to a ſenſe of devo- 
tion; as our ſolemn muſick, which is irarticulate poeſy, doth in 
churches, . Dryden, 
INArTIUCULATELY, adv. [from inarticulate.] Not dil- 
tiny, 
INakTi/CULATENESS. 2. ,. [from inarticulate.] Confu- 
ſion of ſounds ; want of diſtinetneſe in pronouncing, 
INARTIFI'CIAL. adj. [in and artificial.) Contrary to art. 
I have ranked this among the effects; and it may be thought Ju- 
artificial to make it the cauſe alſo, Decay of Piety. 
INART1IFICIALLY, adv, [from inartificial.| Without 
art; in a manner ogg to the rules of art. 
This lofty humour is clumſily and inartificially managed, when 
it is affected by thoſe of a ſelf-deny ing proſeſſion. Collier. 
INV ATTENTION. 2. 7. | inattention, French; in and atter- 
tion, | Diſregard; er ; neglect; heedleſſneſs. 
Pertons keep out of the teach of the reproofs of the minittry, or 
hear with ſuch irattention or contempt as renders them of little 


þ 


_ effec, © Repgers, 
We ſee a ſtrange vaten to this molt important ne” 
| gers. 


Novel lays attract our raviſh'd ears; 
But old, the mind with inatrention hears. Pope. 
INVATTEINTI VI. adj. [ir and attentive.) Heedleſs; care- 
leſs; negligent ; regardleſs, 
It we indulge the frequent roving of paſſions, we ſhall procure an 
unſteady and inattentive habit. Watts. 
Ixav'binLs. adj, [in and audible.) Not to be heard; 
void of ſound, 
Let's take the inſtant by the forward top; 
For we are old, and on our quick'|t decrees 
Th' inaudible and noiſeleſs toot of time ' 
Steals, ere we can etlect them. Shakeſpeare. 
To INAu'GURATE, v. a, [inauguro, Latin.) To conſe- 
crate ; to inveſt with a new office by ſolemn rites ; to 
begin with good omens; to begin. | 
"Thoſe beginnings of years were propitious to him, as if kings did 
chuſe remarkable _ to inangurate their favours, that they may 
appear acts as well of the time as of the will. Motten. 
INV AUuGU RAT ION. 1. fe [inauguration, French; inauguro, 
Latin.] Inveſtiture by ſolemn rites. 
The royal olive was ſolemnly ſworn, at his inauguration, to obſerve 
theſe things inviolable, Howel's Toca Foreſt, 
At his regad Manguration his old father reſigned the kingdom to 
him. ; Brown's Vulgar Evrrours. 
INauRA'TION. 2. /. | iraure, Latin. | The act of gilding 
or covering with gold. | 
"The Romans had the art of gilding after our manner; but ſome 
ſort of their inawration, or gilding, mult have been much dearer than 
ours, Arbuthnot on Coins, 
INausPi'cious. adj, [in and aufpiciazs.} IIl-omened; 
unlucky ; unfortunate, | 
Oh here 
I will ſet up my everlaſting reſt; 
And ſhake the yoke of inau/picious ſtars 
From this wortd-wearied fleſh. © Shateſp. Romeo and Julici. 
"Though Heaven's inauſpicious eye 
Lay black on love's nativity, 
Her eye a ſtrong appeal can give; | 
Beauty, ſmiles, and love ſhall live. Craſhaww. 
The ſtars feel not the diſeaſes their inauſpiciors influence produces. 


4 ) Boyle. 
. Within aiot love a wretched (wain | 
Purſu'd the taireſt nymph of all the plain; 
She plunged him hopeleſs in a Te deſpair. Dryden. 
IVI UNd. 2. J. [in and being.) Inherence ; inſeparable- 


neſs, Re 
When we ſay the bowl is round, the boy is witty, theſe ate proper 

or inherent modes; for they have a ſort of inbeing in the ſubſtance 
idſelf, and do not ariſe from the addition of any other es to it. 
290 Faits. 

I'nnokw, adj, [in and borr.] Innate ; implanted by na- 
ture, : 


. 


Led by ſenſe of good, 
Inborn to all, I fought my needful food, Dryden, 
All pallions, being i within us, we are almoſt equally judges | 
of them, 8 | 
Some Carolina, to Heaven's dictates true, N 
Thy inborn worth with conſcious eyes ſhall fee, 


And light th' imperial diadem for thee, Aduiſon. 
IdVVXWAT UE. adj, [ix and breath, ] Inſpired; infuſed 
by inder. | | 


leſt pair of ſyrens, pledges of Heaven's jo 
Sphere · born 83 liters, Voice and Vente, 
Wed your divine ſounds, and mixt power employ, . . 
Dead things with ire“ ſenſe, able to pierce, Milton, 
IIA N b. adj, [i and bred. ] Produced within; hatched 
or generated within, | 
My inhred enemy 
Forth iſſu d. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
A man thinks better of his children than they deſerve ; but there 
is an impulſe of tenderneſs, and there muſt be tome eſteem tor the 
letting of that v affection at work. 1 Eftrange. 
| But he unmev'd contemns their idle threat; 
And inbred worth doth boatting valout flight, Dryden. 
To IxNCa'Gs, 4. ., [ix and cage.] Lo coop up; to ſhut 
up; to confine in a cage, or any narrow ſpace. 
And yet inceged in 1o ſmall a verge, 
Thy watte is no whit leffer than thy lord's, Shakeſpeare, 
It made my impriſonment a pleaſure > = 


Ay, ſoch a pleaſure as incaged birds 
Conceive, : 


NG 


IxcAUrSc NE. Ju. J. Lintaleſco, La in. W 4 
INcaLt'scENCY.\ Stowing warm; warm, © "ed 
heat, > UCIplens 


Averroes reſtrained his hilarity, mak! Bal 
Seneca commendeth, and was omni Cm be 
incaleſcence, and regulated eſtuation from wine je 

The oil preferves the ends of the bones from Inealefoons,® 
they, being ſolid bodies, would neceſſarily contradh f Teen, wich 
tion, 0. 

Inca NT A'TION. 2. J. der en ng Fee Cale 

Latin.] Charms uttered by ſinging; clint iran 

y ancient irncantations are too weak utment 
And dell too ſtrong. Shateſpe 
By Adam's hearkening to his wife, manking "ig 
tation, became the ſubject of labour, ſorrow, hes 1 
The great wonders of witches, their carrying in ra „ Kal, 
forming themſelves into other bodies, are reported h and tr;ng 
not by incantations or ceremonies, but by anointin 0 Whouhy 
over, move a man to think that theſe fables are the og he 

nation; for ointments, it laid on any thing thi $ of imm. 


n Nek hy a 8 
pores, (hut in the vapours, and ſend them to the head . 0t thy 
| mel, 


| Bacon' 
The name of a city being: diſeovered Fo Moods Hie, 
penates and patronal gods might be called torth by chm thex 
lations. 8 : | Brown's V 91 rn. 
The nuptial rites hig outrage ſtrait attends; nus 
The dow'r deſir'd is his transfigur'd friends: 
The imcantation back ward ſhe repeats,, 
Inverts her rod, and what ſhe did, defeats, | 
The commands which our religion hath impoſed on! Ce, 
are not like the abſurd ceremonies of pagan idotat * follweg 
look like incantations and magick, but had no tendenc * laat n 
kind the happier, | to make ny, 


INV SAN TATORY. adj. [from incanto, Latin.) a, 
by enchantment ; magical, Dean 
Fortune-tellers, jugglers, geoma "Te 
impottors, daily ee d e * 
Jo IxX ANTON. v. a. [in and canton.] To un | 
canton or feparate community. ” 
When the cantons of Bern and Zurich propoſed the 
Geneva in the cantons, the Roman catholics, 
intereſt, propoſed the incatoning of Conſtanc 


feof 
3 Ut u, , . 


* 
. 


ON 


che incorparai 
. fearing the proteſtang 
© as A countem i. 


4 ſen on Ls] 
IxCATABUUI Tx. hs . [from imcapable.) loi © 


Inca'rABLENESS. | tural ; diſqualification legal, 
You have nothing to urge but a kind of incapadility in ou 
to the ſervice. | Kal | 
INca'PABLEs adj, [incapable, Fr. in and capable.) 
1. Wanting room to hold or contain: with / lee 
the thing to be contained, | 
2. Wanting power; wantin underſtanding; unable u 
comprehend, learn, or underſtand. | "0 
I:capable and ſhallow innocents * 
You cannot guefs who caus'd your father's death, Shakeſpeare, 
3. Not able to admit or have any thing. 
Wilmot, when he ſaw Goring put in the command, thought hin. 
ſelf incapable of reparation, Corus, 
4. Unable; not equal to any Ving 0 
| 13 not your father grown incapable | 
Of reaſonable affairs? is he not ſtupid 
With age? 
5. Diſqualitied by law, 
J heir lands are almoſt entirely taken from them, and they ue 
rendered incapadJe of purchaſing any more Sulf. 
6. In converſation it is uſual to ſay a man is incapublesf 
falſchood, or ixcapable of generolity, or of any thing 


Shakeſe Mirur Tak, 


* 


good or bad. 
Incara'ctous. adj, [in and capaciat.] Nurow; of 
ſmall content. | 
Souls that ate made little and incapacious, cannot enlarge ther 
thoughts to take in any grreat compals of times or things, , at. 
InCara'ciousNEss, . J. [from incapacias.| Narrow: 
neſs; want of containing ſpace. 0 
To INCaPa'CiTATE. w. a [72 and dapacitate.] 
1. To diſable; to weaken. 3 
Nothing of conſequence ſhould be left to be done in the laſt igt. 
citatixg hours ot lite. f Cl 
2. Jo diſqualify, 

Monttrotity could not incapacitate from marriage. Ariutba, 
Incara'city. 2. / | imcapacits, French, in and ca 
Inability ; want of natural power; want of pow 
body; want of comprehenſiveneſs of mind. 

It chiefly proceedeth from natural izcapacity, and genial indiſpd» 
ſation. Brown's Vulgar Ene, 
Admonition he imputes either to enyy, or elſe ignorance and bete 
pacity ol eſtimating his worth. Government of the Togu. 
The inactivity of the ſoul is its 7ncapacity to be moved with uf 
thing common. a 5 Arbxou 
To IN cARCERATR. v. a, 8 Latin.] Jo wt 
ſon; to confine. It is uſed in the Scots law to denote 
impriſoning or confining in a gaol; otherwiſe it 
ſeldom found, Fo 
Contagion may be propagated by bodies, that eaſily IcH 
Infected air; as woollen clothes. 0 
INCARCERA'TION. . / [from incarcerate,) Imprint 
ment ; confinement. 1 
To IxcARN. w. 4. [incarno, Latin.] To corer! 
fleſh, 1 
The fleſh will ſoon ariſe in that cut of the bone, aud 
tion of what is neccllary, and incarr it. J 
0 INCA'RN, v. 1. lo breed fleſh. kiten 
The ſlough came off, and the ulcer happily incarned. ! 
To Inca'xgnapiny. v. a. [incarnadice, French! 0 
nadino, pale red, Italian.] To dye red. This wot 
find only once, : 
Will all great Neptune's ocean waſh this blood 
Clean from my hand? No, this my hand will rather 


The multitudinous ſea incarnadine, Ty 
„ Making the groen one red. Shakeſpeare 7. Lat) 
To ICANN ATN. w. 4. | incarxer, French; mar 
To clothe with fleſh ; to embody with fleſh, 
l. who erſt contended 5 
With gods to ſit the higheſt, am now conſtrain'd 
Into a beaſt, and mix with beſtial flune, * 
"This eſſence to lacaraate and imbrute. < ſrom the 
IxcA RNA TE. participial adj. | incarnat, French. 
ver 
1. Gale with fleſh ; embodied with fleſh. fon of be 
Undoubtedly even the nature of God itſelf, in the Pee 1, 
ſon, is hrearnate, and hath taken to itlelf Meſh. tvation, bi Us 
A moſt wiſe ſufficient means of redemption and fa x Gol, (# 
ſatisfactory death and obedience of the incarnate len d e 
Chriſt, God bleſſed tor ever. f 
Here (halt thou fit incarnate, here halt reign Paradiſe ly 
Roth God and man. Mitten Je 5 
2. It may be doubted whether Swift undes 
word, " 
But he's poſſeſt, gal 
Incarrate with a thouſand imps. 


bing tis 
3. In Scotland mmcarrate is applied to any u go 
of a deep red colour, from its reſemblance > 


| Sbakeſdeare's Henry VI. 


colour, cls 10x. 


ING 


N J [incarnation, French, from ix- 
eus vrion. 1. J. [ | 


* rate ing bod. | 
ea Abo oy NE ode . the nature of uy from 99 
* make the ſon of God incarnate not to be yery G. = 
Lady-day, meditate on the incar- 
3 Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 


1. We 
tan, and 
Annunciationy 

thaw — blefſed Saviour. K 
"nt more * breeding te. proceeded from the too lax incar- 
lation under the c 6 


nerates fleſh. 


Miſeman's Surgery. 

herd. v. 6. [in and caſe.] To cover; to incloſe ; 
0 

to ing fe 


Pope's Odyſſey. 
Mmrous. adj. [in and cautious.) Unwary; neg- 
; ſs. | | 
ligent; 18 may eaſily captivate any incartious reader. 
[ligrhetorcal apron may ene Keil againſt Burnet, 
1 av/r10U8LYs eng! [from iacautiaus.] Unwarily; 
Nee: eg igent . 
heedleſol e des ſuch as incautiouſly expoſe themſelves to 
Al _— 9280 8 „ "ag 
the mor ” 


Jxcu/nDIARY 1. U. [ incendiarizs, from incendo, Latin ; 


-  adigire, French. . . 
— ſets houſes or towns on fire in malice or for 
1. : 


NM inflames factions, or promotes quarrels, a 
5 btained impartially to examine impudent 
Nor could any order be obtained impartially Ver Clan 


Incerdiariets 


” re and diſtinction, who are the inventors and 
—. _ * cannot be regarded but with * Fo mag 
we i/on. 
Wel cle of Greece drove them out as incerdiaries, and = 8 
entley. 
8. 0 8 
_ 5 | ern gee Latin, a 1 burnt; encent, 
French.) Perfumes exhaled by fire in honour of ſome 
oddeſs. ; 
gol 905 a ſuch ſacrifices, my Cordelia, 
The gods themſelves throw incenſe, Shak. King Lear, 
Numa the rites of ſtrict religion knew; 
On ev ty altar laid the incenſe due. Prior. 
Fo NcENSE v. 4. [from the noun.] To perfume with 
incenſe. ; a : 
Jo INCE NSE. v. a. [incenſus, Latin.] To enkindle 


to rage; to inflame with anger; to enrage; to pro- 
voke; to irritate to anger; to heat; to fire ; to make 
urious ; to exaſperate. 
N The world, too ſaucy with the gods, f 
lncenſes them to ſend deſtruction. Shak. Julius Ceſar, 
It 'gainit yourſelf you be incens'd, we'll put you, 


Like one that means his proper harm, in manacles, Shak. 
He is attended with a deſpꝰrate train; 

And what they may inrenſe him to, being apt 

To have his ear abus'd, wiſdom bids tear, Shak, K, Lear. 

Tractable obedience is a ſlave | 

Jo each incenſed will, Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
Foul idolatries, and other faults, 

Heap'd to the popular ſum, will fo —_— 

God as to leave 4 gong ilton's Paradiſe Loft. 
How could my pious ſon thy pow'r incenſe F ; 

Or what, alas ! 18 vanquiſh'd Troy's oftence ? Dryd. /En. 


Ixcr'nsevent, 1. /. [from incenſe. ] 
ſuty. 

Hl incerſement at this moment is To implacable, that ſatisſaction 
ein de none but by pangs of death. Shakeſpeare. 


Rage ; heat ; 


ling; the ſtate of being on fire. 


ritsare taken off by incenſion or evaporation. 


IxC+x80R, os [Latin, ] 
famer of paſſions. 


Many ptielts were impetuous and importunate incen/ors of 


t Bacon, 
kindler of anger ; an in- 


the rage. 


yy 4 [incarnati French, from incarn.] 


and incarned by the common incarnative. 


4 7 5 . . 
/\x$10Nn, u. /. | incenfio, Latin, ] The act of kind- n 1 ö 

mes fe \ incor ] Jo INSIDE. v. 4. [from incide, to cut, Latin. ] 

Sena loſeth its windineſs by decocting; and ſubtile or windy ſpi- 


a ward. , 


Ixcu'x808v. 1. J [from ixcenſe.] The veſſel in which 

incenſe is burnt and offered. Ainſworth, 
Ixci'yrive, nf. [incentivum, Latin. ] 85 
1. That which kindles, 


Their unreaſonable ſeverity was not the leaſt incentive, that blew 
up into thoſe flames the ſparks of diſcontent. 


King Charles. 


2. That which provokes; that which encourages; in- 
citement; motive ; encouragement ; ſpur. It is 


_ of that which incites, whether to good or ill : 
with 5. | 


Congruity of opinions, to our natural - conſtitution, is one great 
eneemiveto their reception. 
Len the wiſdom of God hath not ſuggeſted more preſling motives, 
more powerful ?rcentiv-es to charity, than theſe, hat we hall be 
judged by it at the laſt dreadful day. Atterbury. 
{ encourages ſpeculative perſons, with all the incentives of place, 
profit and preterment. Addiſon's Freeholder. 
"CENTIVE, adj, Ineiting; encouraging: with 7, 
Done is the moſt incentive to indu ry: too little makes 
men de perate, and too much careleſs. Decay of Piety. 
ver PTION, Mts. J. | inceptio, Latin 1 Beginning. 
The Inception of putrefaction hath in it a maturation. 
errut. adh. 
An inceptive and 


[inceptivons, Latin.] Noting beginning. 
files; but the fogs h 


efitive propoſition, as, the fogs vaniſh as the ſun 
OED ave not yet begun to vaniſh theretore the ſun is 
tyet riſen, Locke. 
. rok. 1. / [Latin.] A beginner; one who is 
in dis rudiments, 
"BRA TION, 4. fe [incero, Latin.] The act of co- 
"ering with wax, a 
Ne 5 0 % . . i 
 AmiTUDE, . / [incertitude, Fr. incertitudo, Lat. ] 
certainty ; doubtfulneſs. 


Nov! 2 
; ANF, adj, [in and caſſant, Latin.) Unceaſing ; 
nermitted ; continual ; uninterrupted, 
Raging wind blows up inceſſant ſhow'rs. 


ne wir Shakeſpeare. 
3 The inceſſant weeping of my wiſe, 
ore d me to ſeek delays, _ Shakeſpeare. 
k If, by pray'r 5 
Of Wart, U could hope to change the will | 
im who all things can, 1 would not ceaſe 
A weary him with my aſſiduous cries. Milton, 
—.— - herald of hy king ſhe flies | 
K pe peer, and thus inceſſant cries. Pope's Odyſſey. 
„rtv. adv. [from inceſſant, ) Wit inter- 
miſion; continuall | 33 


th his hands moſt filthy ſeculent, 
We the water were on h igh extent, 


And lain'4 to waſh th ann 
emſelves ince//antly. : 
In: Who reads Wan J Fairy Queen 
be, M60 to his reading brings not 
Pt and judgment equal or f. ; ; 
Va e Chriftians, We OG th tor M. tos. 


cir religion through ſo many per- 
g ing one another wich the example 
unn Alalſon. 


*011? ong;: 1 
= u, were i*ce//antly comfort 
dutory of. our $ [ 


es. 


=" * 


| Glanville's Seepfise | 


"EY 


Bacon. 


| INCH. . /. [ince, Saxon; uncia, Lat. 


I'NCEST. „. . [incefte, French; inceſſum, Latin.] 
Unnatural and criminal conjunction of perſcns within 
degrees prohibited. ETD 

Is 't not a kind of Jeg to take life 
From thine own ſiſter's name? Shak. Meaſwre ſor Meafure. 
* He who entered in the firſt act, a young man like Pericles, prirce 
of Tyre, muſt not be in danger in the fifth act of c-mmirtin inceft 
with his daughter. Dryden's Dufreſney. 

IncesTvous. adj. [incefleux, French.] Guilty of in- 
ceſt ; guary of unnatural cohabitation. 

| ide me, thou bloody hand, 
Thou perjure, thou ſimular of virtue, | | 
That art ince/ſtuous, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

e may eaſily gueſs with what impatience the world would 

heard an inceftuous Herod diſcourſing of chaſtity. South, 


Ere you reach to this e love, | 
You mult divine and human rights remove. Dryden. 


have 


|Incz'srvovsLy, adv. [from ince/izons.] With unna- 


tural love, 


 Macareus and Canace, ſon and daughter to /Eolus, god of the 
winds, loved each other incefron/ly. Dryden. 


1. A meaſure of length ſuppoſed os to three grains 
of barley laid end to end; the twelfth part of a foot. 
A foot is the fixth 5 of the ſtature of man, a ſpan one eighth 

of it, and a thumb's breath or inch one ſeventy- ſecond. 


3 | 1 Holder on Time. 
The ſun ſhould never miſs, in all his race, 


Of time one minute, or one inch of ſpace, 
2. A proverbial name for a ſmall quantity. 
The plebeians have got your fellow tribune ;. 


Blackmore. 


They'll give him death by inches, Shakeſp. Corielanies, 
As in laſting, ſo in length is man, 
Contracted to an ich, who was a ſpan. Donne. 


Is it ſo defirable a condition to conſume by inches, and loſe 
one's blood by drops? 


Collier. 
The commons were growing by degrees into power and property, 
gaining ground upon the patricians inch by inch, Swift. 
3. A nice point of time. 
Beldame, I think, we watch'd you at an inch. Shakeſp. 
To INCH. v. a. [from the noun.] ET. 
1. To drive by inches. 
Valiant they ſay, but very popular; 
He gets too far into the ſoldiers graces, | 
And inches out my maſter, Dryden's Cleomenes. 
2. To deal out by inches; to give ſparingly. Ainſ. 


To INCH. v. u. 


IN HED. adj. * a word of number before it.] 
Containing inches in length or breadth. 
Poor Tom, proud of heart to ride on a bay trotting horſe over 
four inched bridges, — Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
I'ncniPIN. z./. Some of the infide of a deer. Air/. 
I'NCHMEAL, . J. [inch and meal.] A piece an inch 
long. | | | 
All th' infections that the ſun ſucks up 
From bogs, ſens, flats, on Proſpero fall, and make him 
By inchmeal a diſcaſe ! erde Tempeſt. 
To INCHOATE v. 4. [inchoo,, Lat.] To begin; to 
commence. 

It is neither a ſubſtance perſect, nor a ſubſtance Inchoate, or in 
the way of perſection. Raleigh's Hiſtory. 

Incnoa'TION.. 2. J. [inchoatus, Lat.] Inception; be- 
ginning. 

It ditcerneth of four kinds of cauſes; forces, frauds, crimes 
various of ſtellionate, and the ixcheations or middle acts towards 
crimes capital, not actually perpetrated. | Bacon. 

The ſetting on foot ſome of thoſe arts in thoſe parts would be 
looked upon as the firſt ?nchboation of them, which yet would be but 
their reviving. . Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

I'nCnoaATIVE. ' adj. [inchoative, Fr. inchortious, Lat.) 
Inceptive; noting inchoation or beginning. 


Medicines are ſaid to ircide which conſiſt of pointed and ſharp 
articles; as acids, and moſt ſalts, by which the particles of other 
odies are divided from one another: thus expectorating medi- 

eines are faid to imcide or cut the phlegm. Quincy, 


The menſes are promoted by all ſaponaceous ſubſtances, which 


1. The direction with which one body ſtrikes upon ano- 
ther, and the angle made by that line, and the plane 


occurſions of two moving bodies, their incidence is 
ſaid to be perpendicular or oblique, as their directions 
or lines of motion make a ſtraight line or an oblique 
angle at the point of contact. Quincy, 

In mirrours there is the like angle of incidence, from the ob- 
ject of the glaſs, and from the glaſs to the eye, _ Bacon. 

He enjoys his happy ſtate molt when he communicates it, and re- 
ceives a more vigorous joy from the reſlexion than from the direct 
incidency of his happineſs. | „ eee Movie. 

In equal incidences there is a conſiderable inequality of reſrac- 
tions, whether it be that ſome of the incident rays are re fracted 
more and others leſs conſtantly, or one and the ſame ray is by re- 
traction diſturbed, Newton's Optics, 


there is no ſuch ſeparation of the emerging rays. 


2. [ Incidens, Lat.] Accident; nl caſualty, 
What incidency thou do'ſt gueſs of harm declare, 
Is creeping towards me. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
I'NCIDENT. adj. [ incident, Fr. incident, Lat. | 
1. Caſual ; fortuitous; occaſional; happening acciden- 
tally; iſſuing in beſide the main deſign ; happening be- 
ſide expectation. 


As the ordinary courſe of common affairs is diſpoſed of by general 
laws, ſo likewiſe men's rarer incident neceſlities and utilities ſhould 
be with ſpecial equity conſidered. Flooker. 

J would note in children not only their articulate anſwers, but 
likewiſe ſmiles and frowns upon incident occaſions. Watten. 

In a complex propoſition the predicate or ſubject is ſometimes made 
complex by the pronouns who, which, whoſe, whom, &c. which 
make another propoſition: as, every man, who is pious, ſhall be ſaved: 


are tranſparent, have many pores. Here the whole propoſition is 
called the primary or chief, and the additional propoſition is called 
an incident propoſition. | Watts, 
2, Happening ; apt to happen. 
Conſtancy 1s ſuch a firmneſs of friendſhip as overlooks all thoſe 


failures of kindneſs, that through paſſion, incident to human nature, 
a man may de guilty of, | South, 


Ixncipent, . J. [incident, Fr. from the adjective.)] 
Something happening beſide the main deſign ; caſualty. 
His wiſdom will fall into it as an incident to the point of lawfulneſs. 

nod tf acon's Holy war, 

be of uſe to carry 
den' Dufreſnoy. 


No perſon, no incident in the play, but muſt 
64 by Dr 
Incident; caſval ; Happening by 


on the main deſign, 
INC1DE/NTAL.' adj. 
to the chief purpoſe. 0 
| -» The ſatisfadion yo received from thoſe Inc] diſcourſes: 


which we have wandered into, Milton, 
* 


To advance or retire a little at a time. |. 


incide the mucus in the firſt paſſages, _ Arbuthnot. 
I'nC1DENCE. I 2. J [incide, to fall, Latin; incidence, | 
Vacipency. | French.) 


ſtruck upon, is called the angle of incidence. In the | 


"Che permanent whiteneſs argues, that in like incidences of the rays | 
Newton, | 


Julius, whoſe ſurname was Ceſar, overcame Pompey : bodies, which | 


chance; not intended; not deliberate ; not neceſſary | 


Zy ſome religious duties ſcarce appear to be regarded at alt, and 
by others only as an incidenta/ buſineſs, to“ be done when they 
have nothing elſe to do. 7” [B Rogers, 

InctDENTALLY. adv. unn Beſide the 
main deſign; occaſionally. 

- | Theſe general rules are but occaſionally and ivcidentally men- 
tioned in Scripture, rather to manifeſt unto us a former, (han to 
lay upon us a new obligation. | Sandi ſon. 

I treat either purpoſely or incidentally of colours. Bayle. 

'NCIDENTLY. adv. from incident.] Occaſionally; by 
the bye; by the way. | 

It was ineidently , moved amongſt tlie judges what ſhould be 
done for the king himſelf, who was attainted ; but reſolved that 
the crown takes away deſects _  Bacon's Henry VII. 

To INCI'NERATE. v. 4. [in and cineres, Lat.] TO 
burn to aſhes. "Sh | 

By baking, without melting, the” heat indurateth, then maketh 
fragile; laſtly, it doth incinerate and calcinate. Bacon. 

Fire burneth wood, making it firſt lumibus, then black and 
brittle, and laſtly broken and incinerate,, , ,* Bacon. 

Theſe dregs are ſoon incinerated and cafèined into ſuch ſalts which 
produce coughs, Harwey on Conſumptions. 

INCINERA'TLON. 2. /. | incineration, Fr. from incinerate.] 
The act of burning any thing to aſhes. | 

I obſerved in the fixt ſalt of urine, brought by depuration to be 
very white, a taſte not ony e common ſalt, and very differing from 
the cauſtick lixiviate taſte of other ſalts made by ares 
þ | . 4 oye, 

InctxcumsPr'cTION. #. fo [in and circumſpefion.] 
ant of caution ;. want of heed. 0 

An unexpected way of deluſion, whereby he more eaſily led away 

the inclrcumſpe&ion of their belief. Brown, 
Inci'szpD. adj. ¶ inciſer, Fr, inciſus, Lat.] Cut; made 
by cutting: as, an inciſed wound. | 

I brought the inciſed lips together. Wiſeman's Surgery. 

Inc1's1o0N. 3. /. [ incifron, Fr. r Lat. | 
1. A cut; a wound made with a _ inſtrument; 
Generally uſed for wounds made by a chirurgeon. 
Let us mak* ixciſior tor your love, & 
To prove whoſe blood is reddeit, his or mine. Shak?ſp. 

God help thee, ſhallow man: God make inci/or in thee, thou 
art raw. Shakeſpeare's A: you like its 

Ihe reception of one is as different from the admiſſion, of the 
other, as when the earth falls open under the inciftors of the plough, 
and when it gapes to drink in the dew of heaven, or the refreſh- 
ments of a ſhower, Somh, 

A ſmall ine n knife is more handy than a larger for opening the 
bag, | s Sbarp's Surgery. 

2. Diviſion of viſcoſities by medicines, | 

Abſterſion is a ſcouring off, or inci/on of viſcous humours, and 
making them fluid, and cutting between them and the part; as in 
nitrous water, which ſcoureth linen. Bacon. 

INCISIVE. adj. | incifif, Fr. from inciſus, Lat.] Having 
the quality of cutting or dividing. | 

The colour of many corpuſcles will cohere by being preeipi- 
tated together, and be dettroyed by, the effuſion of very piercing 
and inciſive liquors. | _ Boyle. 

Inci'soR, . /. [inciſor, Lat.] Cutter; tooth in the 
forepart of the mouth. 

Inc1'sor. adj, [inciſeire, Fr.] Having the quality of 
cutting, 

Inci'sURE. . /. [inciſura, Lat.] A cut; an aperture. 

In ſome creatures it is wide, in ſome narrow, in ſome with a 
deep inciſure up into the head, tor the better catching and holding 
of prey, and comminuting of hard food, : Der bam. 

Iftcrra'rion. . f incitatio, Lat.] Incitement; in- 
centive; motive; impulſe; the act of inciting; the 

ower of inciting. 1 e 

Dr. Ridley defines magnetical attraction to be à natural inciration 
and diſpoſition conforming unto contiguity, an union of one magne- 
tical body unto another. Brown's Vulgar Errourt. 

The multitude of objects do proportionably multiply both the poſ- 
ſibilities and incitations, * Government of the Tongue. 

The mind gives not only licence, but Inc,. to the other paſ- 
ſions to act with the utmoſt impetuoſiti y. Decay e Piety. 

To INCILTE. v. a. [incito, Lat. inciter, Fr.] To ſtir 
up; to puſh forward in a purpoſe; to animate; to 
ſpur; to urge on, | | 
How many now in health 
Shall drop their blood, in approbation 


Of what your reverence ſhall Ineite us to? Shakeſpeare, 
No blown ambition doth our arms incite; 
But love, dear love) and our ag'd father's right. Shakeſps 


Antiochus, when he incited Pruſias to join in war, ſet before him 
the greatneſs of the Romans, comparing it to a fire, that took and 
ſpread ftom kingdom to kingdom. i Bacon. 

Nature and common reaſon, in all difficulties, where prudence or 
courage are required, do rather incite us to fly for aſſiſtance to a 
ſingle perſon than a multitude. ; Swift, 

IN c TEM ENT. ./. [from incite.) Motive; incentive 
impulſe; inciting cauſe, | 

A marvel it were, if a man of gieat capacity, having ſuch 
incitements to make him defirous of all furtherances unto his cauſe, 
could eſpy in the whole ſcripture of God nothing which might breed 
at the leaſt a probable opinion of likelihood, that divine authority 
was the ſame way inclinable, | Hooker. 

Hartlib ſeems ſent hither by ſome good providence, to be the oc 
caſion and incitement of great good to this iſland. M. Iten. 

If thou mult reform the ſtubborn times, 
From the long records of diſtant age 
| Derive incitements to renew thy rage. HPope't Stat ſus. 
Inci'vit. adj. [incivil, Fr.] Unpoliſhed. See Un. 
CIVIL, ; 
Incrv1'LITY. . J. [incivilite, Fr. in and civility.) 
1. Want of courteſy ; rudeneſs. 

He does offend againſt that reverence which is due to the 
common apprehenſions of mankind, whether true or not, which 
is the greateſt incivility, : a Tilloſſon. 

2. Act of rudeneſs. In this ſenſe it has a plural. 

Abſtain from diſſolute laughter, uncomely jeſts, loud talking and 
jeering, which, in civil account, ate called indecencies and incivi- 
lities. Taylor's Rl, of living holy. 

INV CLEIMEN CY. 2. / [inclemence, Fr. inclementia, Lat.] 
Unmercifulneſs; cruelty ; ſeverity ; harſhneſs ; rough- 
neſs, : ; 

And though by tempeſts of the prize bereft, 
In heaven's inclemency ſome eaſe we find: 
Our foes we vanquiſh'd by our valour leſt, Dryden. 

IncLt'MENT. adj. [in and clemens, Lat.] Unmerciful z 
unpitying; void of tenderneſs; harſh, It is uſed 

oftener of things than of men. 
Teach us further by what means to ſhun 

Th' inclement ſeaſons, rain, ice, hail and ſnow. 


- 


Milton. 


and 6 
Naked, defencelets, on a foreign land: 
Propitious to my wants, a velt ſupply, 
To guard the wretched from th' inclement (ky, Pope. 
Incr,t'/NABLE, adj. | inclinabilis, Lat. 
1. Having a propenſion of will; favourably diſpoſed; 
willing ; tending by diſpoſition : with 7 | 
People are not always inclinable to the beſt, Sper; 


A marvel it were, if a man of capacity could eſpy in Galle 
ſcripture nothing which might breed a probable opinion, chat divine 


authority was the ſame way inclinable, Heer. 
The 


18 


of certain men's writ! 


The gall and bitterneſs who ſpared him 
little, made him, for their ſakes, the leſs-/ 


inable to that truth 
Hooker. 


- 


which he himſelf HON have 
re, 

Inclinabhe now grown te touch or tuſte, 
Solicited her longing eye. Milton. 

2. Having a tendency; | 8 
Il ſuch a cruſt naturally ſell, then it was more likely and Mclinable 
to fall this thouſand years than the laſt « tos if the cruſt wi always 
gradually nearer and nearer to falling, that plainly evinces that it had 
not endured cternally. , —_— 
Inctiiia/tion, 2. J. [inclinajſon, inclination, Fr. incli- 

wat, Lat,] 
1. 'Tvndehcy towards any point: with 7, 

The two rays, being equally refrafted, have the ſame inclination to 
one another aſter refraction which they had before : that is, the a- 
elinatlon of half a degree anſwering to the ſun's diameter. 

Newton's Optichs, 

3. Natural aptneſs, 
Though moſt of the thick ' woods — up fince the pt 
montory has been cultivated, there are ſtill many ſpots of it which 
ſhew the natural Inelinatlem of the foil leans that waz, Addiſon. 
3. Vas yer of mind; ſavourable diſpolition ; inci- 
jent deſire, N 
Perhe king was 3 diſqulsted, when he found that the 
aliened from all thoughts of or inclination to 

the 1 Clarendon. 
A mere intlination to a oy is not properly a willing of that 
thingz and yet, in matters of duty, men fi 


vently reckon it for 
ſuch ! for otherwiſe how ſhould they ſo often plead and reſt in the 
honeſt and well inclined diſpoſition of their minds, when they are 
juſtly charged with an actual non-performance of the law} South, 


1. Love; affectlon; regard. In this ſenſe it admits 


e have had few knowl 
a Inge . princes — „ perm 
5+ Diſpoſition on [eng 
m 


Report the ſeatures of Octavia, her years, 
Her uc linatlen. Shaheſp. Aut. and Cleopatra. 
8. W 8 of the magnetical needle to the Eaſt 
or elt. | 
h, harmacy.] The act by which a clear liquor is 
ured off from ome ſwces or ſediment by only ſtoop- 
g the veſſel, which is alſo called decantation. 
| Quincy. 
Incliu/nartoRy; adj. [from incliue] Having a alley 
of inclining to one or other. | 
If that Inc/inatory virtue be deftroyed by a touch from the con- 
trary pole, that end which before was elevated will then decline, 
Drown's Vulgar Errours. 
InciinatorILy, adv. [ſrotn inclinatory.) Obliquely . 
with inclination to one fide or the other; with ſome 
deviation from North and South. 
Whether way be refrigerated 2 or ſomewhat equi- 
vs 


RR that is, toward the caſtern or weſtern points, they dil- 
cover ſome verticity. Brown's Vilgar Krrours. 


To INCLUNE; v. . rn, Lat. incliner, er.] 
1. To bend; to lean; to tend toward any part: with 7 


or toward, N 
Her houſe /«clinerh unte death, and her paths unto the dead. 
Prev. ii. 18. 


Sul e this place 
My heart jnc/iner, till hither turn my e 
Hither my feet unbidden find their way, Robe. 


1. To be favourably diſpoſod 10 to ſeel deſite begin- 


ning. 
8 Nis maſeſty 
Incline to it, or po? ; 
_ He _ indifferent 4 1 p 
rather (waying more u part hah ; 
Thelr hearts {nc/ined to Side Abintech, | — 


To IncL1I'NK. v. 4. a 


1. To give a tendency or direction to any place or ſtate, 
The timely dew of ſleep, 
Now falling with ſoft lumb'rous weight, inclines 


Our eye-lids. ilten, 
Thug far both armies to Relinda yield; _—_ 
Now to the baron fate inc/ines the field. Pope. 

A tow'ring Atuetute to the palace join'dy 
To this his ſteps the thoughtful prince lcd. Pope. 


2. To turn towards any thing, as deſirous or attentive. 
Ineliue our hearts to keep this law, Common Prayer, 
You have not inc/ined your car unto me. Jeremiah, 
But that tram us aught ſhould aſcend to heav'n 
go prevalent, «3 to concern the mind 
« 8 — * * to 3 his Will, 8 
to belief may ſeem, yet this will prayer, Miltox, 
3. To bend; to incurvate. 
With due teſpect my body I inclin'g, | 
As to ſome being of ſuperior kind. Dryden. 
To Incur'r, . 42 {is and c.] Jo graſp; to incloſe; 
to ſurround, 
Whate'er the ocean pales, * Inclipr, 
Is thine, if thou wilt 't. Shate/, Ant. and Cleopatra, 
To Incuo'1sTKR, v. 4. [ix and clofler,) To ſhut up in 
a cloiſter. 
To Incto'up, v. 4. [in and chad.) 'To daken; to 
obſcure, 
In their thick breaths, 
Rank of gtots diet, thall we be inclouded, 
And tore d to drink their vapour. 
75 Iveuv'o K. W. . [ include, Lat.] 


1. Jo incloſe; to ſhut in: as, the ſhell includes u pearl. 
2. ”s compriſe z to comprehend, | 

"his defire bring recommended to her majeſty, it lik In. 

«!nde the fame n one intire leale. * 5 "ary 


The marvellous fable Jeden whatever is f. 
eſpecially the machines of the gods. e ny oy 


4 ones ig 1 8 he be a man of virtu*, the WW 
| whether he be a whig or @ tory vnd N 
good * un qualities are Cale n en m_ * 
Incuu'nry ts, adj. (lf. Fr.) 
1. Inclofing ; encircling. 
O, would that the /nclyfve ve 

Of golden metal, that mult = x brow, 

Were red-hot Mel, to ſear me to the drain} Shal. Rich, It. 
1. Comprehended in the ſum or number: as; from 


Wedneſday to Saturday ixclafrve; that is, both Wed- 


Shakeſpeare, 


. and Saturday taken into the number, 
'll earch where ev'ry virtue dwells, 

| From courts fnelnfiue down to celle. Swiſh, 
Ixct v'svery, adv. [from inclaffre,) The thing men- 


tioned reckoned into the account, See Ic ust. 
Thus much ſhall serve for the feveral periods or growth of the 
mon law, until the time of Edward I. re, Hate, 
All artievlation le made within the mouth, trom the throat to the 


ine y 1 and % differences. partly by the uled In i 
ad partly by the manner and deve of n ö ale. 
tv %,ο,’ Tr. . [iv and conge/able,} Ineapable 
of coneretion, | 


nters, betauſe of the little In- 
. Dryden. | 


INC 


Incorxi'erency. #, J [in and op. rg, The qua- | 
lity of not exiſting together; non · aſſociation of exiſt- 
ence. An unuſual word. 
Another more en rv part 2 j 
remote f| rtain 0 
of ne Ideas in he ing Hy is, that there is no diſcover- 


able connection between any ſecondary quality and thoſe ig pr 


„ Which ſets us more 
coexiſtence or incorxi/tence 


ualities it depends on. | MY N ; 
In co. adv, [corrupted by mutilation from ixcognito, 
Latin.) Unknown ; in private. 
ut if you're „ and uſe him like a dog, 


upon it, he'll remain incog. ; ddifon. 
Inco'oiTANCY. 2. J. [incogitantia, Latin.) Want of 
he, 
| 9 a fancies are laws to ſacceeders, who afterwards miſ- 
name all unobſequiouſneſs to their incog/tancy preſumption. Boyle. 
Next to the ſtupid and meerly vegetable tate of incogitarcy, we 
may rank partial and piece-meal conſideration. Deeay of Piety. 
IncocrTATIVE. adj. [in and cogitative.] Wanting the 
er of thought, 
Purely material beings, 
thinking, perceiving beings, 
cogitative and incogitative beings. 6. 
In co ro, adv. [ incognitus, Lat.] In a ſtate of con- 
cealment. 


as clippings of our beards, and ſenſible, | 
ſuch as we find ourſelves, we will call 


"Twas long ago 
Since gods came down incogrito. Prior. 


Inconr'ReENCE. tn. / [in and coherence.) | 


InconskunCcy, : 
1, Want of coheſion ; looſeneſs of material parts. 

If plaiſter be beaten into an impalpable powder, when poured out 
it will emulate a liquor, by reaſon that the ſmallneſs and incoberence 
of the parts do both make them eaſy to be put into motion, and 
makes the pores they intercept ſo ſmall, that they interrupt not the 
unity or continuity of the maſs. ; ; Boyle. 

2. Want of connection; incongruity; inconſequence of 
argument; want of dependence of one part upon 
another. | 

1 find that laying the intermediate ideas naked in their due order, 


ſhews the incoberence ol the argumentations better than e 
oc te. 


Incoberences in matter, and ſuppoſitions without proofs, put hand- 
ſomely together, are apt to paſs tor ſtrong reaſon. Locke, 

Inconus'rtnT. adj [in and coherent, } 

1. 2 coheſion; looſe; not fixed to each other. 

Had the ſtruta of ſtone become ſolid, but the matter whereof they 
conſiſt continued lax and incoherent, they had conſequently been as 
pervious as thoſe of marle or gravel, ; vodwward. 

2, Inconſequential ; inconſiſtent ; having no dependance 
of one part upon another, 

We have inſtances of perception whilſt we are aſleep; and retain 
the memory of them ; but how extravagant and incoherent are they, 
and how little conformable to the perfection of a rational being F 

Ae. 
Id conzRAENTL Y. adv. [from incoherent.) Inconſiſtent- 
ly ; inconſequentially, | 

The character of Eurylochus is the imitation of a perſon con- 
founded with fears, ſpeaking irrationally and incoberently. Broome, 

IncoLu'miTy. v. J. [incolumitas, Lat.] Safety; ſecurity. 
A word very little in uſe. 

The parliament is neceſſary to aſſert and preſerve the national 

rights of a people, with the inco/umity and welfare of a country, 


| Howl. 
IncompustiBi/LITY. . / [from incombuſtible,) The 
quality of reſiſting fire ſo that it cannot conſume. 
The ſtone in the Appennines is remarkable for its ſhining quality, 
and the amianthus for its Hreombuſtibility, Ray. 
Incompu'sT1BLRE. adj. [incombuſtible, Fr. iz and com- 
i Not to be conſumed by fire. 
t agrees in this common quality aſcribed unto both, of being in- 
combuBible, and not conſumable by fire, Wilkins. 
Incompu'sTIBLENE9S, x. /- 4 Incombuſtible,] The 
quality of not being waſted by fire. 
IIxcomt. . /. ( and — Revenue; produce of 
any thing. | 
Thou who repineſt at the plenty of thy neighbour, and the 
neſs of his ls co noon are — the dilmal — 
quences of all * South, 


Jo | ay he vill 0 G 
arge an income to the village lord. en's Georgics, 
St. Gaul hav ſcarce any lands belonging to 19 little 1 1 


income but what ariſes from its trade: the great ſupport of this 
little ſtate is ity linen manufacture. 94%. on Italy. 


Notwithſtanding the large incomes annexed te ſome few of her 
_ preferments, this church hath in the whole little to _ co 
ter * 
INCOMMENSURABUI'LITY. . J ow — 
The ſtate of one thing with reſpect to another, when 
they cannot be compared by any common meaſure. 
INcCoMME'NSURABL Kk. adj. | French, from in, cor, and 
men/urabilit, Latin. ] ot to be reduced to any mea- 
ſure common to both; not to be meaſured together, 
Ac] as that the proportion of one to the other can be 
told. 
Our diſputations about vacuum or ſpace, i/ncommenſurable quan. 


tities, the infinite diviſibillty of matter, and eternal duration, will 
lead us to ſee the weakneſs of our nature, Watts, 


INCOMMB'NSURATE. adj. [in, con, and menſure, Lat.] 
Not admitting one common menſure. 


The diagonal line and fide of a quadrate, which, to our appte hen- 
fion, are incommenſurate, are yet commenſurable to the intinite 
comprehenſion of the divine intelleQ, * More. 

As all other meaſures of time are reducible to theſe three; ſo we 
labour to reduce theſe three, though fe cy of themſelves incom- 
menſurdte to one another, for civil uſe, meaſuring the greater by the 
. 1 1 Hale on Time, 

ar comprehend days, it is but as any greater ſpace of time 
may be ſaid to comprehend a leſs, though the kel 6 1 be drcom- 


menſurate to the greater. older on Time, 
To INCOMMODATE, 1 v. a. | incommodo, Lat. incom- 
Te INCOMMO DR. moder, Fr. Jo be incon- 
venient to; to hinder or embarraſs without very great 
injury. | 


at, planted upon the horn of « dull the bull's par- 
don ; but rather — ye, lays he, Ii — 21 7 
Although they ſometimes moleſt and incommede the inhabitants, 


t the agent, whereb 
— indily nſible 1. mpg gut — 1 — 
could not ſubſiſt without it, Woodward. 
Inconmno'ptovy, 4% [incemmedar, Lat.] Inconve- 

nient; vexatious without great miſchief, 
Things of general benefit, for in this world what is ſo perſect that 


no — Sore 3 follow it) may by ſome _— 1 
ens intent peaking underſtood, . 
quent 1 — Ps —— 3 
Incouno'dtovily, . [from incemmodicar.] In- 
conveniently ; not at eaſe. 
Inconno'dtoutnat, . . from incommedien;.] In. 
convenience. ; 


' Ct] 


INC 


* ag 326 $1 , ' 
Diſeaſes, difordets, and the incommodiouſy, 


are inconſiſtent with happineſs. of extern 
Incomno'Dity.. 7 7. [ incommoilits, Fr — 
Lat.] Inconvemence; trouble. ie 
are your opinion, what Inc ; 


in the common law, Which I would 3 . 
r 8 „ 4 ee 
hr or other ety. d. ee vi 
c , | 
_ OO 12 # 
ering t on and | 
Mi A which ſhall db need Ke, Web A WM * 
commedity of ſmoak. 
INCOMMUNICABILITY. . J. [from ; 
The quality of not being impartible. 
IncoMMu'xICABLE, adj. [ incommunicall, F 
: » Th, in 


communicable, | | and 
1. Not impartible ; not to be made the c 
. or quality of more than one, th, 
They cannot alt more than I can give, may t b 
ſelf the incommunicable jewel of my conſcience ; 
Light without darkneſs is 
On in light inacceſſible, a 
t was agreed on both ſides, that the Will, 
lency, which was incommunicable to = lupnme he, 
2. Not to be expreſſed; hot to be told. Vil, 
Neither did he treat them with theſe peculiarities of 
extraordinary diſcoveries of the goſpel only, but a. Minty 
municable revelations of the divine love, in refs el thoſe ins 
perlonal intereſt in it. TEncee to thei ov 
INcoMMU'NICABLY. adv. [from Incononunicall, bag 
a manner not to be imparted or commonicat * l 
To annihilate is both in reaſon, and by the coute p T 
Incommunicably the effect of a power divine, and 4 dare, 
is creation itſelt. \ uf, 725 nalun, a 
INcoMMu'NICATING. adj. [ir and communicgin, \ 
ving no intercourſe with each other, 8] ls 
The judgments and adminiſtrations of c wa 
ſerved from that contuſion that would enſue, if e = ie 
was by ſeveral incommunicating hands, or by provincial edi | 
1 ales Canale 
dj. [in and compatied.) Ny 
IncomeA'CTED. Jouned not cohering, " 
Salt, ſay they, is the baſis of ſolidity and permanere, : 
pound bodies, without which the other four element wa 
riouſly blended, but would remain incompaded, mii be, 
Inco'MPARABLE. adj. | incomparable, Fr. in and 2 


ble.] Excellent above compare; excellent be 0nd 
competition, e 
| My hen N not e 1 to omit any «ccaſi 
might make the /zcomparable Pamela ſce h OP 
devotion I bore to har gen I 1 
A molt incomparable man, breath'd as it were by 
To an untirable and continuate goodneſs, Shale 7 
Her words do ſhew her wit incomparadle, Shatej 4 1 
| Now this maſk "TY 
Was cried incomparable, and th' enſuing night 
Made it a fool and beggar. Shate, lay vl 
If 1 could leave this argument of your incompuralle hey, 
miglt turn to one which: would equally oppreſs me with — 
nels. : ; 
Inco'MPARABLY. adv, [from incamparatle,] 
1. Beyond companſon; without competition, 
A founder it had, whom I think incomparably the width nu 
_ ever the French church did enjoy, fince the hou it ev; 

im. 

Self- preſervation will oblige a man voluntaril 
evil, to ſecure himſelf but from the probability of an eill . 
para greater. | Sau, 

2, Excellently ; to the higheſt degree. A low pbnſ, 
There are the heads of Antoninus Pius, the Fauſtinas, and Mas 
cus Aurelius, all ncomparably well cut. Adelfon on ly 

INCOMPA'SSIONATE, adj. [ix and compaſſunate.| Val 
of pity ; void of tenderneſs. 


INcoMPATIBI'LITY, #. /+ 10 roperly incompetibilih, u 
and competo, Lat.] Inco leney of one thing vith 
another, 
He overcame that natural Incmpatibiliſy, which hath been 
between che vulgar and the ſovereign favour, Wm. 
The reaſon of the ſtreſs reſts not upon the incompetibility of ts 
ceſs of one infinitude above another, either in intenhon ct eius 
but the incompetibility of any multitude to be intinite, Hl 
INCoMPA'TIBL E. [ incompatible, French; rather ina. 
tible, as it is fometimes written; in and conpety Lat 
1. Inconſiſtent with ſomething elſe; ſuch as cannot ſubs 
ſiſt or cannot. be JH together with ſomethung 
elſe : it is followed by with, | 
Fortune and love have ever been ſo incempazible, hut it wn 
wonder, madam, if, having had ſo much ot the one tor you [ 
have ever found ſo little of the other for myſelt, Sl. 
May not the outward expreſſions of love in many good Chriſta 
be greater to ſome other object than to God ? Or is this l. 
petible xwith the ſincerity ot the love of Cod? Hamed, 
We know thoſe colours which have a friendſhip with eich aden 
and thoſe which are incompatib/e, by mixing together thole du 
of which we would make trial. Han. 
Senſe 1 have proved to be incompatible toit mere bolie, "il 
thoſe of the moſt compound and elaborate textures. ba. 
2. It is uſed ſometimes with 7. | 
The repugnancy of infinitude is equally incompetible t contin 
or ſucceſſive motion, and depends upon the incompollibility of up 
ſucceſſive with infinitude, l. 
IncoMPA'TIBLY. adv. [for incompetibly, from ine 
tible.] Inconſiſtently. - | 
Inco'MPBTENCY. g. / [incompetence, Fr. From ie 
tent,] Inability; want of adequate ability or 
ification. | " 
Our not being able to diſcern the motion of a ſhado® of 4 
plate, or that of the index upon a clock, ought to make . 
of the incampetency of our eyes to diſcern ſome motions of 
bodies incomparably flower than theſe. findet 
Inco'mreTENT. adj. [in and competent.] Not 1 
not adequate; not proportionate. In the ci 
denotes ſome defect of right to do any thing. 
Richard 111. had a reſolution, out of hatred to bis ens 
difable their iflues, upon ſalie and incompetent pretext) 
attainder, the other of illegitimation. ; Ermity wal 
Every LT _ not blind a man, nor does "—_ 1 L 
one unadle to diſcern, or inc to reprovey 
of © . a ER Government — 1 
I thank you for the commidion you have gives me i 39" 


1 
acquitted myſelf of it muſt be oe to the opinion of the 10. 
the F170 


. 


the incommunicable Claim of ke thy 


oy 


Incomya'crt. 


n, Whenby 13 


to undergo any ll 


cht of any proteſtation _— I can enter againit we F 
av ?ncompetent or cor . 
Laymen, with — — of parts, are not the 2 yy 
petent judges of ſacred things. 1 it equal 
An equal attraQtion on all fides of all matter, it Jud f ce 
attraQtion at all ; and by this means all the motion in e 
mult proceed from external impulſe alone, which ig an! 
cauſe tor the formation of a world. Unſatt 
n adv, [from incompetext.] 
ably ; unduly. ; 
Inconrii're, adj, Lie and complete.) Not poſe 
pot finiſhed, 1 


. 


incomplete, and 
Hooker. 

e on ourſelves, and wrangle 
ve particular and familiar 
Locke. 


u frech bim i 
a 


8. 
ideas we are apt to im 
eſpecially where they 


. iſhed ſtate. . 
on; unfin! hick lover's happineſs, in his frui- 
fer incomp = a of ſatisfattorinels but of an 


Boyle. 
% [in and compliance. a. 
; fe neagtcableneſs ; contradictious 


* 
1. Untr 
tempel: 
ceit produces 
dug awful and —_— 
compliance. ; 
7. efſal 4 ch — between the worſt 8 
— 2 our incompliiance with men, and the eternal diſ- 
t can 7 


iſhneſs incompliance of humour in 
2 22 | Fr Tilletfon. 


Rogers. 

ded God. ; l 
ks ag ps” [in and compoſed. Diſturbed; All. 
m—_ {ed; diſordered. Not much uſed, 5 
compo * mpoſed they are in their trimming, and on 
— of their young ones. bf ws 
Jurosstö LI Tr. 1. J. m incompoſſi ee] ous ity 
jo icing not poſſible but by the negation or deſtruc- 


: thing; hace with ſomething. | 
K* 1 — bar Sepofibilitic and lubricities of matter cannot 
3 "Came fitae(les in any modification. : More. 
ya u the repugnancy of infinitude be equally incompetible to 
„ or ſucceſſive motion, and depends upon the incompoſſibi- 
gr very nature of things ſucceflive or extenſive with intini- 
li of t that incompaſibility is more conſpicuous in diſerete quan- 
og * th from individuals already actually diſtinguiſhed, 

| Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Ixcomro'sS1BLE. adj, in, con, and ble Not poſ- 
ſible together; not poſſible but by the negation of 


hing elſe. i 3 
bedurar zwei rr. 1. J. [ incomprehenſibilite, Fr. 
"fon incomprehenſible. | Unconceiveableneſs ; ſuperi- 
ority to human underſtanding. | 
IxcoMPRERENSIBLE: adj, [ incomprehenſible, Fr. in and 

henfible. 

2 conceived ; not to be fully underſtood. 
E His precepts tend to the improving and perfecting the moſt va- 
luable fan of us, and annexing incomprehenſible rewards as an eter- 


3 Hammond. 
lory. 
gal weightols yy ok that ſeem to roll 


B ben ſible. | Ailton. 
S — in this matter. Locke, 
The laws of vegetation and propagation are the. arbitrary pleaſure 

of God, and may vary in manners incomprehenſible to our imagi- 
nations. 5 
a, Not to be contained. Not now uſed. ; 
Preſence every where is the ſequel of an infinite and incompre- 
berfible fubſtance 3 for what can be every where but that which on 
to where be comprehended ? ooker, 
Ixcomentne NS1BLENESS. . J. [from incomprehenſible, ] 
Unconceivableneſs. : 
I might argue from God's incompreben/ſibleneſs : if we could be- 
Þ Neve nothing but what we have ideas of, it would be impoſſible for 
uz to belieye God is incomprehenſible. : Watts, 
Ixcourarne/nsIBLY. adv. [from incomprehenſible. ] 
In a manner not to be conceived. Pk 
We cannot but be aſſured _ boy __ of whom nay er 
whom are all things, is Incamprebenfibly infinite. oc tte. 
Incornr'ss1BLE. adj. U incomnpriſible, Fr. in and con- 
preſible.) Not capable of being compreſſed into leſs 


ſpace, JEEP 
Hardneſs is the reafon why water is incompreſſible, when the air 


lodged in it is exhauſted. beyne. 
Ixcoueressertiry. 1. . [from incompreſſible.) In- 


capacity to be ſqueezed into leſs room 
Ixcoxcu'nrinG, adj. [in and concur.] Not concurring. 
They derive effects not only from inconcurring cauſes, but things 
devoid of all efficiency, Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
IxconcyalaBLE. adj. [ir and conceal.] Not to be 
hid; not to be kept ſecret. 
Tube inconcealable imperſections of ourſelves will hourly youu 
in our corruption, and loudly tell us we are ſons of earth. Brown. 
IxconCt'tVABLE, adj. | imconcervable, Fr. in and con- 


e Incomprehenſible ; not to be conceived by 
the mind, 


Such are Chriſt's promiſes 
dis to be enjoyed to ul elerni 


610, that ariſe 


divine inconceivable promiſes; a 


| ternity, and that by way of return ſor a 
weak odedience of ſome few og 2 


Kue n | Hammond. 
| 18 conceivable to me, that a ſpiritual ſubſtance thould re- 
preſent an extended hgure. Locle. 


Be two ethers can be diffuſed through all ſpace, one of which 

upon the other, and by conſequence is reacted upon, without 
du ling, ſhattering, diſperſing, and confounding one another's 
motions, 18 inconceivable, © ewton's Optics. 


x Iva ; , 
CONCE IVABLY, adwv, [from inconceivable. | n a 


r beyond comprehenſion; to a degree beyond 

uman comprehenſion. | 

Sg ap man take a rational courſe to preſerve himſelf, who 

I the endurance ol thoſe leſſer troubles, to ſecure himſelſ from 

1 : \ a on !n021ce/vably more miſerable ? South, 

Cc N r adj, [in and conceptible; conceptus, 
J Not to be conceived ; incomprehenſible ; in- 

conceivable, A word not uſed. 

FER c e how any ſuch man, that hath ſtood the ſhock 
eternal duration without corruption, ſhould after be corrupted. 
Ixcoxcr un: Ilale's Origin of Mankind. 

fu VDENT. adj, [in and concludens, Lat.] In- 

dt no conſequence, 
biene ot witneſſes themſelves, as being falſe, various, 
tant, lingle, excunc{udent, Avyliffe's Parergon, 


XOX * f f 
Worvstyx. adj, [ i and concluſive.) Not enforcing 


Inv 2 . . 4 4. 0 
determination of the mind; not exhibiting co- 
dent evidence, 


XCONC1 vifer wy | | . Ire 
. oy SIVELY, adv. [from inconcliſive.] Without 
| e evidence as determines the underſtanding. 
ener Nuss. . J. from inconclu/s Want 
ol rational eogeney. ＋. | we. 


A man, dane * . 
mw ee in ſyllogiſm, at firſt hearing, 


A id N N . * 
were, wh ncnclyfevencſe of a long, artificial, 
10 


* "gk ith tome others, 
| adj, [in and conco2,] Unripened ; 
: immature; not fully digeſted, 
N to be converted and altered, is too ſtrong for 
ag ſhould convert it, it is all that while crude and 
ne procels 18 to be called crudity and ineoncoction. 
I Bacen's Natural FHiftory. 
Fo aver a remember, and reaſon better in my riper 3 
ml inconcy, 8 a Child, and had iny organical parts lets digeſted 
Ou Hate's Origin of Mankind. 
from income.) The ſtate of 
unripeneſs ; immaturity, 
Which produceth ſuch imperſect bodies, is 


could perceive the 
and plauſible diſ- 
better (killed in ſyllogiſm, have 

Ncox co! Lecke 

eber. 

KONCO'Cren 
While the p 
te eficient 


Wore} ; 


eon coc Trion. 
e 
ag indigeſted 

* middle ation, 


Bentley, | 


2. Inconſiſtent; abſur 


IN 


= called inquination, or inconcoftion, which is a/kind of putre- 


ation. Bacon's Natural Hiftor 
While the body, to be converted and altered, is too ſtrong for the 
efficient that ſhould convert it, it is all that while crude and incon- 
colt; and the proceſs is to be called crudity and Inconcoct ian. 


G | acon's Natural Hiftory. 
Inco'xDiTs. adj. [inconditns, Lat.] Irregular; rude ; 
unpoliſhed, | 


Now ſportive youth 
Carol incondire rhymes with ſuiting notes, T 
And quaver harmonious. - . Thiltps. 
InconD1'TI0NAL. adj. [in and conditional.) Without 
exception; without limitation; without ſtipulation. 

From that which is but true in a qualified ſenſe, an inconditional 
and abſolute verity is inferred, Brown, 
InNconD1'TIONATE. adj. [in and condition.] Not li- 

mited ; not reſtrained by any conditions; abſolute. 
They aſcribe to God, in relation to every man, an eternal, un- 

changeable, and inconditionate decree of election or reprobation. 


| Boyle. 
Inconro'kMITY. u. / [in and conformity.] Incom- 


phance with the practice of others. 


with the church of Rome was not an extremity whereunto we ſhould 


be drawn for a time, but the very mediocrity itſelf, wherein they 
meant we ſhould ever continue, Hooker, 


Inconrvu's1oN, #. J. [iz and confiſton.] Diſtinctneſs. 
Not uſed. 


The cauſe of the confuſion in ſounds, and the inronfufon in 
ſpecies viſible, is, for that the ſight worketh in right 3 A 
there can be no coincidence in the eye; but ſounds that move in 


oblique and arcuate lines, muſt needs encounter and diſturb the one 
the other. | Bacon. 


Inco'NGRUENCE. 2. / [in and congruence.] Unſuit- 
ableneſs; want of adaptation. 


Humidity is but relative, and depends upon the congruity or J- 
congruence of the component particles of the liquor to the pores of 
the bodies it touches. Boyle, 

Inconcrv'tTY., . / [incongruite, Fr. from incongruoxs.] 
1. Unſuitableneſs of one thing to another, 


The fathers make uſe of this acknowledgement of the incongruity 
of images to the Deity, from thence to prove the incongruity of the 
worſhip of them, :  Stilling fleet. 

2. Inconſiſtency; inconſequence; abſurdity ; impro- 
riety. ; 

P To avoid abſurdities and izcongruities, is the ſame law eſtabliſhed 

for both arts: the. painter is not to paint a cloud at the bottom of a 


picture, nor the poet to place what is proper to the end in the be- 
ginning of a poem. 


| Dryden. 
3- Diſagreement of parts; want of ſymmetry, 
She, whom after what form ſoc'er we lee 
Is diſcord and rude incongrwity; 
She, ſhe is dead, ſhe's dead. Donne. 


Ixco“xeR Vous. adj, [mcongru, 

1. Unſuitable; not fitting. 
Wiſer heathens condemned the worſhip of God as incongruous to 
a divine nature, and a Hang to the deity. Stilling fleet. 


Fr. in and congruous.] 


Inco'NcRvousLY. adv. [from incongruous.] 
perly ; unfitly. 


InconNe'XEVLY, adv, [in and connex.] Without any 
connexion or dependance. Little uſed. 

Others aſcribed hereto, as a cauſe, what perhaps but caſually or 
inconnexediy ueceeds. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Ixco'xs.10NABLE, adj. [in and conſcionable.] Void of 

the ſenſe of good and evil; without influence of con- 
ſcience, Not uſed. | 


So inconſcionable are theſe common people, and ſo little feeling 
have they of God, or their own ſouls good, Spenſer. 


Inco'nsrqQueENCE. 1. J. | inconſequence; Fr. inconſequentia, 
Lat. | Inconcluſiveneſs; want of juſt inference. 
This he beſtows the name of many fallacies upon; and runs on 
with thewing the inconſequence of it, as though he did in earneſt 
believe it were an impertinent anſwer, Silling. fleet. 
Inco'NSEQUENT. adj. [in and conſequens, Lat.] Without 
juſt concluſion ; without regular inference, 
The ground he aſſumes is unſound, and his illation from thence 
deduced inconſequrent, 
Men reſt not in falſe apprehenſions without abſurd and inconſe- 
quent deduQtions from fallacious foundations, and miſapprehended 
mediums, ereQing concluſions no way interrible from their premiles, 


| Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Incons!'DERABLE. adj, [in and confiderabl, ] Un- 


worthy of notice; unimportant ; mean; of little value. 


I am an inconfiderable fellow, and know nothing. Denham. 
The molt incorfiderable of creatures may at ſome time or other 
come to revenge itſelf upon the greateſt. 'Eftrange. 
Caſting my eyes upon the ants, continually taken up with a 
thouſand cares, very inconfiderable with reſpect to us, but of the 
greateſt importance for them, they appeared to me worthy of my 
curioſity. Addiſon. 
May not e and comets perform their motions more freely, 
and with leſs reſiſtance, in this ethereal medium than in any fluid, 
which fills all ſpace adequately without leaving any pores, and by 
conſequence is much denſer than quickſilver or gold? And may 
not its reſiſtance be fo ſmall as to be inconfiderable Newton, 
If we were under any real fear of the papitts, it would be hard 
to think us ſo ſtupid not to be equally apprehenſive with others, 
fince we are likely to be the greatett ſufferers ; but we look upon 
them to be altogether as incorfiderable as the women and children. 
Sa- 7. 
Let no fin appear ſmall or incerſiderable by which an almighty 
God is offended, and ctcrnal ſalvation endangered. Rogers. 


Inconst'DERABLENESS. J. /. [from incon/iderable. | 
Small importance, 


To thoſe who are thoroughly convinced of the incenfiderablencſs 
of this ſhort dying life, in compariſon of that eternal ſtate which 
remains for us in another lite, the conſideration of a tuture ee 
is the molt powerful motive. Tillotſon. 

From the conſideration of our own ſmallneſs and inconfiderable- 
neſs, in reſpect of the greatneſs and ſplendor of heavenly bodies, let 
us with the holy olalmiſi raiſe up our hearts. Ray on the Creation, 


Incons!'D&RATE. adj, | inconfidert, Fr, inconfideratus, 
Latin. ] ** 
1. Careleſs; thoughtleſs ; negligent ; inattentive; in- 
advertent : uſed both of men and things. 
When thy incon/iderate hand 
Flings ope this caſement with my trembling name, 
Then think this name alive, and that thou thus 
In it offend'ſt my genius. 
| If you lament it, 
That which now looks like juſtice, will be thought 
An inconſiderate raſhneſs. Denham's Sophy. 
It is a very unhappy token of our A —_ thers ve 
ſo Incon/iderate among us as to ſacrifice morality to politicks. 
ang OMe : Aldiſun's Freeholder. 
2. Wanting due regard: with of before the ſubject, 
He who laid down his life for the redemption of the tranſgreſ- 
ſions, which were under the firſt Teſtament, cannot be fo Inconjidc- 
rate of our trailties. Decay of Ficty. 


Incons!/pexATELY. adv. 
gligently'; thoughtleſsly ; inattentively. 
e 


Impro- 


Donne. 


| 


| 


king, tranſported with juſt wrath, inconſiderately fighting 


We have thought their opinion to be, that utter inconformity 


Hakewill on Previdence. | 


from inconfiderate.] Ne- 


1 


ING 


and precipitating the charge, before his whole numbers came up, 
was ſlain in the purſuit, | Bacon, 
Joſeph was delighted with Mariamne's converfation, and endea- 
voured with all his art to ſet out the exceſs of Hero's paſſion for 
her; but when he till found her cold and incredulous, he ixconfi- 
derately told her the private orders he left behind, __ Addiſon. 
In ConS1DERATENESS. 2. / | from inconjiderate.] Care- 
leſſneſs; thoughtleſſneſs; negligence; want of thought; 
inadvertence; inattention, . 
If men do know and believe that there is ſuch a being as God, 
not to demean ourſelves towards him, as becomes our relatioa to 
him, is great ſtupidity and inconfiderateneſs. Tillotſon. 


| INCONSIDERA'TION. . , [ inconfideration, Fr. in and 


conſideration. | Want of thought; inattention; inad- 
vertence. 2 on 5 | 

S. Gregory reckons uncleanneſs to be the parent of blindneſs of 
mind, inconfideration, precipitancy or giddineſs in actions, nd 


. ſelf-love. Taylor, 
Ixcoxns1's TING. adj. 


(in and confP.] Not confiftent ; 
incompatible with. Not uſed, | 

The perſons and actions of a farce are all unnatural, and the 
manners falſe ; that 13, inconfifling with the characters of mankind. 


7 p Dryden's Dufreſney. 
'INCONSI'STENCE. |; 2 
Incons1'sTEN(Y, 1. J. [from inconfitent. ] 


1. Such oppoſition as that one propoſition infers the 


negation of the other ; ſuch contrariety that both 
cannot be together. e 1G IG 
There is a perfect incon/ftency between that which is of debt, 
and that which is of ſree gitt. * . ; South. 
2. Abſurdity in argument or narration ; waa” or 
narrative, where one part deſtroys: the other; ſelf- 
contradiction, | | 
3. Incongruity, ö : 
ey of temper, and inconſiſtency with ourſelves, is the 
greateſt weakneſs ot human nature, Addifon. 
| If a man would regiſter all his opinions upon love, politick's, re- 


ligion and learning, what a bundle of inconfiflencies and contra- 
ditions would appear at laſt! Swift. 


4. Unſteadineſs; changeableneſs. 
Incons1's TENT. adj. in and confiſtent.] 
t. Incompatible ; not ſuitable ; incongruous : followed 
b with, 
Ending no kind of compliance, but ſharp proteſtations againſt 


the demands, as incon/iftent with conſcience, juſtice, or religion, 
the conference broke ott. Clarendon, 


Compoſitions of this nature, when thus reſtrained, ſhew that 
wildom and virtue are far from being inconfiftent with politeneſs 
and good humour, : Addiſon's Freebelder. 

2. Contrary, ſo as that one infers the negation or de- 
ſtruction of the other. | 

The idea of an infinite ſpace or duration is very obſcure and con- 
fuſed, becauſe it is made up of two parts very different, if not” in- 
conſiſtent, Leicke, 

3. Abſurd; having parts of which one deſtroys the 
other. | 


In cons1'sSTENTLY, adv. ow incon/iftent.) Abſurdly ; 
incongruouſly ; with ſelf-contradiction. 

Isco'ns0;.ABLE. adj. [inconfolable, Fr. in and conſole, ] 
Not to be comforted; ſorrowful beyond ſuſceptibility 
of comfort. | 


Her women will repreſent to me that ſhe is inconſo/able, by re- 
. ſon of my unkindneſs. | Addiſen. 
They take pleaſure in an obſtinate grief, in rendering themielves 

Inconſolable. | Fiddes's Sermons. 

Inco'NSONANCY, 1. J. [in and conſenancy.] Diſagree- 

ment with itſelf. 5 

Ix conse1cuovs, adj. [in and cwrſpicuous ] Indiſcerni- 
ble; not perceptible by the ſight. | 

When an excellent experimenter had taken pains in accurately 


filling up a tube of mercury, we found that yet there remained ſtore 
of inconſpicuous bubbles, 3 le. 


Ix cox S TAN CV. 2. J. [ inconflantia, Lat. inconflance, Fr. 
from inconſtant.] | 
1. Unſteadineſs; want of ſteady adherence ; mutability 
of temper or affection. 
I have ſuffered more (or their ſakes, more than the villainous in- 


conflancy of man is able to bear. Shakeſpeare. 
made the mark 
For all the people's hate, the princeſs' curſes, 
And his ſon's rage, or the old king's inconffancy. Demhars 


Irreſolution on the ſchemes of life which offer to our choice, aud 
incor/lancy in purſuing them, are the greateſt cauſes of all our un- 


happineſs, Addiſon's Spect᷑ator. 
2. Diverlity ; diſſimilitude. | 

As much incenflancy and confuſion is there in their mixtures or 
combinations ; for it is rare to find any of them pure and unmixt. 

x | vodward s Natural Hiſtory, 
INCO'NSTANT. adj. [incotant, Fr. inconflans, Lat.] 
1. Not firm in reſolution ; not fleady in affection 3 vas 

rious of inclination ; wanting perſeverance : of per- 
ſons. | 

He is ſo naturally inconflant, that I marvel his ſoul finds not 


ſome way to kill his body. a : Sidney. 
2. Changer mutable; variable: of things. 
{wear not by the moon, th! inco/fant moon, 

That monthly changes in her circted orb, 5 

Leit that thy love prove likewile variable. Shakeſpeare. 


Inconsu'MABLE. adj. [in and conſume.) Not to be 
waſted. 
By art were weaved napkins, ſhirts, and coats, inconſumable by 
fire, and wherein they burnt the bodies of kings. Brown, 
Inconsv/MPTIBLE. adj. [in and conſumptus, Latin.] 
Not to he ſpent ; not to be brought to an end; not 
to be deſtroyed by fire. This ſeems a more elegant 
word than inconſumable, 


Before 1 give any anſwer to this objection of pretended incor 
ſumpiible lights, I would gladly ſee the effect undoubtedly proved, 


1 | Digly on Bodies, 

Ix cox Ts TAPLR. adj. [ inconteſtable, Fr, in and conteſt. | 
Not to be D not admitting debate; uncon- 
trovertible. | 


Our own being furniſhes us with an evident and ircorteſtable 
prool of a Deity ; and | believe no body can avoid the cogency of 
it, who will carefully attend to it, Lecke. 

InconTe'sTaBLY., adv. [from inconteſtable.) Indiſ- 
putably ; uncontrovertibly | 

IncorTi'cuous. adj, [in and contiguous. } Not touch- 
ing each other; not joined together, Ne 

They ſeemed part of ſmall bracclets, conſiſting of equally little 
incontiguous be ads. 01e. 

Inco'NTINENGS. B Je | incontinentia, Lat. in and con- 
Inco/nTinency. F trinexce.] Inability to reſtrain the 
appetites ; unchaſtity, f 
The cognizance of her Incontirenc 


Is this ; ſhe hath bought the name of xa thus dearly. Shah, 
But ere like the fair Heſperian tree, 
Laden with blooming gold, had need the guard 


LY 


Ot dragon-watch with uninchanted eye, 
6 0 | Ta 


INC 


her bloſſorts, and defend her fruit 


From the raſh hand of bold /xcontinence, Milton, 
This is my defence; 
I pleas'd myſelf, I ſhunn'd meontinence, 
Dryden, 


And, urg'd by ” oy drag, indulg'd my ſenſe. 

The words — veſle Dlanam agree better with Livia, who had 

the fame of chaſtity, than with either of the Julias, who were both 
noted of /ncontinency. | Dryden, 
IncontinunT. adj. [incontinens, Lat. in and continent. | 


1. Unchaſte; n unlawful pleaſure. 

In theſe degrees have they made a pair of ſtairs to marriage, 
which they will climb incontinent or elſe be inconrinent be tore 
marriage. Shakeſpeare's As you like It, 

Men (hall be lovers of their own ſelves, ſalſe accufers, incontinent, 
fierce, f „277%. fl. 3. 

2, Shunning delay; immediate. This is a meaning now 
obſolete. 
They tan towards the far rebounded noiſe, 
o weet what wight ſo loudly did lament; 
nto the place they came incontinent, Fairy Queen, 
Come, mourn with me for what 1 do lament, 
And put on ſullen black imeontinent, Shak. Rich. II. 
He ſays he will return Jncontinent. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 


Inco'nTINuNTLY. adv. [from incontinent. | 
1. Unchaſtely ; without reſtraint of the appetites, 
2, Immediately z at once, An obſolete ſenſe, Spenſer. 
The cauſe of this war is no other than that we will not /ncontr- 
nently ſubmit ourſelves to our neighbours, Hayward. 
[neentinently | left Madrid, and have been dogged and 2 "ao 
through ſeveral nations, Arbuthno! and Pope, 


Inconrrove/RTIBLE. adj, [ir and controvertible,) In- 
diſputable ; not to be diſputed, 
INConTROVE/RTIBLY. adv. 9 4 incontrovertible,] To 
a degree heyond controverſy or diſpute, 
he Hebrew is imeontrevertibly the primitive and ſureſt text to 


rely upon ; and to preſerve the ſame uncorrupt, there hath been uſed 
the hiphefl apo. humanity could invent. Brown's Vidlgar Err. 


, ? / . 1 7 
| : 8 l ci 1 mY 1 1. J. ¶ inconvenient, French. ] 


1. Unſitneſo; ine xpedience. 


They plead againſt the inconvenience, not the unlawſulneſs of 
popiſh apparely and againſt the /aconvernience, not the unlawtulneſs 
of ceremonies in burial. Locker, 


2. Diſadvantage ; cauſe of uneaſineſs; difficulty. 
There is a place upon the top of mount Athos above all clouds of 
rain, or other /nconventence, Ratleigh's Hiftory, 
Man 1s liable to a great many /ncorertences every moment, and 
Is continually untecure even of life itfel!, Tillotſou. 
The Inconvenlence of old age makes him incapable ol corporal 
pleaſures, Dryden, 
Would not quickneſs of ſenſation be an inconvenience to an ant» 
mal, that miſt lie (hill where chance has once placed it ? Locke. 


Conſider the diſproportion between the worſt inconveniences that | 


atiend incompliance with men, aud the eternal diſplealure of God, 


| Rogers, 
We are freed from many inconveniences, and we enjoy (everal 
advantages. ter bur y. 


The things of another world, being diſtant, operate but faintly 
upon us: to remedy this /nrronventiency, We mult trequently revolve 
their centaiity and unportance. Atierbury. 
IVCVV IVI Nr. adj, [inconvenient, Fr. in and conve- 
*, _ 
1. Incommaudious; diſadvantageous, 
They lean to their old cultoms, though they be more unjuſt, and 
move [neonvenient tar the common people, Spenſer on Ireland, 
lle know that to be /ncorventent, which we tallely think con- 
venient lor us. i Smalridge. 
2. Uinſit; inexpedient. 
We are not to look that the church ſhould change her publick 
' Jaws, although it cha en that for fome particular men the ſame be 
lound {neomveriert efpecially when there may be other remedy 
againſt particular inconveniences, voker, 
Inconve/ntentTuy. adv * incomvenient.] 
1. Unhtly ; incommodioully. 


2. Unſeaſonably. Ainſworth, 
Inconviuwanlt, adj [in and corverſable,}] Incom- 
municative ; ill qualified by temper for converſation ; 

unſocial, | | 
He is a perſon very imeonver/able, More. 

IVO adj. % and convertible, } Not tranſ- 
mutable ; vary wer of change. 

It entereth not the yeins, but taketh leave of the permeant parts, 
and accompa vieth the iweomuertible portion unto the ſiege. Brown, 

Inconvinc'iulk, 4%. % and convinctble,) Not ta 
be convinced; not capable of conviction, 

IVCONVIN IAU. adv. | from imcontincible,] Without 

admitting conviction, 
lt is Injurious unto knowledge obſtinately and Ineontinerbly to 
fide with any one, Brown's Fulgar Erroxrs, 

Inco'ny. 4d}, [perhaps from % and conn, to know, ] 

1. Unlearned ; artleſs, his (ſenſe is uncertain, 

2, In Scotland it denotes miſchievoully unlucky : as, 
he's an vc fellow, U his ſeems to be the meaning 
of Shateſpea Th ER 

() my troth, moſt ſweet jeſte, moſt incovy vulgar wit, 
When it comes ſo (moothly off. Sbadeſpeare, 

Inco'nrorkAl. adj, [in and corporal] Immaterial ; di- 

ſtint from matter; diſtinct from body, 

Why dot thou bend thine eye on vacancy, 

Aud with tht Incorporal air do hold diſcourte ? Shakef, 
Learned men have not refolved us whether 1izht be corporal or 
Imcorporal; corporal they ſay it cannot be, becaule then it would 
neither pierce the air, nor fold diaphonous hodies, am yet every 
day we fee the alt llightened : fe, pore it cannot de, becaute 
lometimes it aftecteth the tight with ottence, Raitigh, 

IncorrorA'Lity, . J [inrorporalite, Fr, from incorpo- 
rel, | Immaterialneſs; diftintnefs from body. 

Inco'rrorally, adv, [from e] Without 
matter; immaterially, 

To INCORPOR ATE, T's is | ncerparers French. 

, Lo mingle vitterent ingredients ſo as they Nil make 
one mals, 

A litteenth part of lilver, nor por ate With gold, will not be re- 
covered, except you put a ate! yuantily of filver to draw to it the 


le(s, Bavon's Nataral ey. 
Who the ſwelling clouls in bladders ties, Wee 
To mollity the Qubborn clods with rain, 
And Nattet'd dust invor parece again Þ 
2, To conjoin infeparably, as one body. 
Villainous thoughts, Roderigo, when thete nutyalitics fo mar- 
Mal the way, hard at hand comes the matter and main exercife, the 


wer por ate convlution, Nhat; /peare's Othello, 
Ny your leaves, you thall not ſtay atone, 


Sand 1 


"IM hol church wor porate tuo in ones Sorkeſpeare, 
Upon my Knees | 

I charm von, = that great vow 

Which did {vv0rporute and make us one. Fe. 
Death and | 

Are nd eternal, and incor e both, Altes. 


J. To form into a corporation, or body politick. In 


this ſenſe they ſay in Scotland, the #rcorporate trades! 
in any community. 

The (tle — 4 plainly of all men chriſtian, that be they 
Jews or Gentiles, bond or free, they are all incorporated into one 
company, they all make but one body. Hooker, 


The ſame is incorporated with a majoralty, and namerh bur 
geſſes to parliament Carew's 325 Cornwall. 


4. To unite; to aſſociate, 


It is Caſca, one incorporate 
To es attempts. N Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar, 
Your molt grave belly was deliberate, 
Not raſh, like his accuſers, and thus anſwer'd ; 
True is it, my incorporate friends, 9g he, 
That I receive the general food at firſt, 
Which you do live upon. * Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
The Romans did not ſubdue a country to "ut the inhabitants to 
d ſword, but to incorporate them into their own community. 
EM OL F Addiſon's Freeholder. 
5. To work into another maſs, | 
All this learning is ignoble and mechanical among them, and 
the Confutian only eſſential and incorpora7e in their goverument, 
| Temple. 
6. To embody ; to give a material form, 
Courteſy, that ſeemed incorporated in his heart, would not be 
perſuaded , danger to offer any offence. Sidney. 
The idolaters, who dw. gr their images as gods, ſuppoled 
ſome ſpirit to be incorporate therein, and ſo to make together 
with it a perſon fit to receive worſhip. , Stilling fleet. 
To INCO'RPORATE. b. u. ? 
1. J unite with ſomething elſe. It is commonly fol- 


lowed by with, 
Painters colours and aſkes do better incorporate with oil, Bacon, 
It is not univerſally true, that acid ſalts and oils will not ic 


porate or mingle, Boyle, 
Thy ſoul 
In real darkneſs of the body dwells, 
Shut out from outward light, 
T* incorporate with gloomy night. Milton's Agoniſtes. 


2. Sometimes it has into, t | 
It tinds the mind unprepoſſeſſed with any former notions, and 
ſo eaſily gains upon the aflent, grows up with it, and incorporates 
int it. South, 


Inco'rroraTE. adj, [in and corporate.] Immaterial; 


incorſorute being rather uſed of things mingled, 
Moſes torbore to Ipeak of angels, and things inviſible and izcor- 
porate. 6 Raleigh. 
INCORPORA'TION, 2. J. [ incorporation, Fr. from incorpo- 
rate, | | 
1. Union of divers ingredients in one maſs, | 
Make proot ot the incorporation of iron with flint; for if it can 
be incorporated without over great charge, the cheapnels of the 
flint doth make the compound (tuff protitable. Bacon. 
This, with ſome little additional, may further the intrinſick In- 
corporation. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
2. Formation of a body politick. 
3. Adoption; union; aſſociation : with to. 
In him we actually are, by our actual incorporation into that ſo- 
ciety which hath him for their head. Hooker, 
IncorPoktAL, adj. | incorporalis, Lat. incorporel, Fr. 
in and corporeal, | Immaterial ; unbodied, : 
It is a virtue which may be called incorporea! and immateriate, 


whereot there be in nature but few. Bacon, 
Thus I oe (pirits to ſmalleſt forms 
Reduc'd their ſhapes immenſe, Milton. 


Senle and perception mult necellarily proceed from ſome incor- 
poreal ſubſtance within us. . Bentley. 
IxCORTOREAU UV. adv. [from incorporeal.) Immate- 
rially; without body. 
Hearing ftriketh the ſpirits more immediately than the other 
ſenſes, and more incorporeally than the ſmelling, Bacon. 


Incorro'RkiITY, . J. [in and corporeity.] Immate- 
riality ; diſtinneſs from body, 
To Inco'trst, v. a. [in and co.] To incorporate; 
to unite into one body, Not uſed. 
He grew unto his ſeat, 
As he had been incorpsy'd and demy-natur'd 


With the brave horle. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet, 
INcorRRE'CT, adj, [in and e Not nicely finiſhed; 
not exact; inaccurate; full of faults. - 


"Che piece you think is ixcorre&: why take it; 
I'm all ſubmiſſion ; what you'd have it, make it. 
INnCoRRE'CTLY, adv. 
not exactly, 


INCORRE'CTNE88. u. J. [in and corredncſs.] Inaccu- 
racy ; want of exacneſs, 
INCO'RRIGIBLE, adj. | incorrigible, Fr. in and corrigible.] 
1. Bad beyond correction; depraved beyond amendment 
by any means; erroneous bey ond hope of inſtruction ; 
of perſons, 
Provok'd by thoſe incorrigib/e fools, 
1 left declaiming in pedantick ſchools. Dryden's Juvenal. 
Whilit we are incorrigib/c, God may in vengeance continue to 
chaſtile us with the judgment of war, Smalridge. 
The mort violent party-men are ſuch as have diſcovered leait 
ſenſe ol ieligion or morality; and when ſuch are laid afide, as (hall 
be tound incorrigible, it will be no duſiculty to reconcile the reſt. 


' Swift, 
2, Not cupable of amendment : of things. 5 
The lols is many times irrecoverable, and the inconvenience iu. 
corripible, More's Divine Dialegues. 
What are their thoughts of things, but vatiety of incorrigible 
: amor: 5 L' Eflrange. 
NCORRIGIDLENTSS, #. / [from incorrigible. | Hope- 
leſs depravity ; badneſs beyond all means of amend. 
ment, | 
What we call penitence becomes a ſad atteſtation of our Incorri- 
gibleneſs, . Decay e Piety. 
L would ndt have chiding uſed, much leſs blows, "ill $a 
and incorrigibleneſe make it abſolutely neceſſary, | g 


Weg Locke, 
NCORRIGIBLY, adv, [from incorrigible.} To a de- 


gree of depravity beyond all means of amendment. 
Some men appear incorrigib/y mad, 

They cleaulinels and company renounce, Roſcommon, 
Ixcorrv'er, adj, [in and corruptus, Latin; incor- 
INCORKU'PTED, romp, French. | 
1. Free from foulneſs or depravation. 

| Sin, that firſt 

Diſtemper'd all things, and, of — + 

Conupted. | ilton's Paradiſe Loft. 
2. Pure of manners; honeſt; good. It is particularly 
applied to a mind above the power of bribes, 

NCORRUPTIBULITY, #. /. | incorruptibilits, Fr. from 
incorraptible,) Inſuſceptibility of corruption ; inca- 
pacity of decay. f 

Philo, in his book of the world's incorr 71 
verſes of a Greek tragick poet. ey the 
5 7 » 0 » s 
Is : _ ths ns wr [ 2 Fr, in and cor. 
0 capable of corruption ; itti 
wagon 1 | z not admitting 


Pope. 
[from ixcorreet.] Inaccurately; 


unbodied. This is now diſuſed to avoid confuſion, 


INC 
Tn ſuch abundance Nes our choice, 


As leaves a great ſtore of fruit untouch? 
Still hanging incorruptible, _ Þ 


m 
willig 0 


Our bodies ſhall. be changed into Incorruptible and dll Ly 
ſub, 


ſtances, our ſouls be entertained with the mott 
and both continue happy throughout all eternity. 
IxcoxR vr TION. . /. [intorruption, Fr, 
Incapacity of corruption. 
So alſo is the reſurrection of the dead: 
it is raiſed in incorruption. 
IncorRu'eTNESS, 2. J. [in and corrupt, 
1. Purity of manners; honeſty; integrity, 
Probity of mind, integrity, and incoryuptne/t of 
ſerable to fine parts and ſubtile ſpeculations, 
2, Freedom from decay or degeneration, 
To INCRA'SSATE. v. 4. [in and oo 
thicken ; the contrary to attenuate, 
If the cork be too light to fink under 
water may be ds with ſpirits of A* ſurface the body / 
be incraſ/ated with ſalt. | 
Acids diſſolve or attenuate, alcalies precipitate 


it is ſown in cn. 


| Want 


or incrafſae, K 

Acids, ſuch as are auſtere, as unri i, e 
rifture' of the tibres, incraſſate — gd Poli wes 
whence pain: and rheumatiſm. | Ws; ian 

INCRAsS8A'TI. N. . /. [from incraſſate,| 
1. he act of thickening. 
2. The ſtate of growing thick. 

Nothing doth con, laciate but water 5 
quick i. — is fixation, that of milk e and e. 
Incraffation. 1 N 

INck/aS$ATIVE. . . [from ixcraſſate.] Haine . 
quality of thickening. | $ te 
The two latter indicate reſtringents to ſtench 
thicken the blood. k 

To INCRE'ASE. v. . [in and creſco, Latin,] 

1. He grow more in number, or 
advance in quantity or value, or in any qual 
pable of being more or leſs. 7 ality e 


Hear and obſerve to do it, that it may be well wi 
that ye may increaſe mightily. : Lv thee a 
Profane and vain babbling will izereaſe unto ungodlineh, * 


„and iner. ea i 


lang, 


From fifty to threeſcore he loſes' not much ww 8 th 
ment, the effect of obſervation, ſtill increaſes, hart. 
| Henry, in knots, involv'd his Emma's name 
Upon this tree; and, as the tender mark, 
Grew with the year, and widen'd with the bark; 
Venus had heard the virgin's ſoft addreſs, 
That as the wound the paſſion might increaſe, Pris 
2. To be fertile, ; 


Fiſhes are more numerous or increaſing than beaſts or binks, y 
appears by their numerous ſpawn, 
To InNCrt'asB. v. g. [See 
more or greater. | 
ye thee ſrrom this ſlaughter-houſe, 
Leſt thou increaſe the number ot the dead. Vale 
He hath ircreaſed in Judah mourning and lamentation, $4, 


ENCRIAS .] Ty 4 


I will increaſe the famine. Exh. v. 16, 
I will izcreaſe them with men like a flock. bl, wi, 
It ſerves to increaſe that treaſure, or to preſerve it, Templ, 


Ix RIAS E. ./. [from the verb.] 


1. Augmentation; the ſtate of growing more or greater, 
For three years he liv'd with large increaſe 
In arms of honour, and eſteem in peace 
Hail, bards triumphant! born in happier days, 
Whoſe honours with izcreaſe of ages grow, 


As ftreams roll down, enlarging as they flow, Pope, 
2. Increment ; that which is added to the original tack, 
Take thou no uſury of him nor increaſe, Levitien, 


3. Produce. 
The increaſe of the threſhing-floor, and the increaſe of the wins 
prels, Naw, 
As Heſiod ſings, ſpread waters o'er thy field, 
And a moſt juſt and glad izcreafe *twill pied. Lena 
Thoſe grains which grew produced an 1 beyond expettatow 
; | Mortimer's * 
4. Generation. 
Into her womb convey ſterility; 
Dry up in her the organs of increaſe, 
And trom her derogate body never ſpring a babe. Shah, 
5. Progeny. | 
All the increaſe of thy houſe ſhall die in the flower of thei Ka 


Him young Thoaſa b the bright increa 
Of Phobias... a, Oe i OE Pope's C, 
6. The ſtate of waxing, or growing full orbed, Uſed 
of the moon. 


Seeds, hair, nails, hedges and herbs, will grow ſooneſt, if ſet 
cut in the ixcrea/e of the moon. Bacon's Natural 1 
IVCREASER. x. /. [from increaſe.] He who increaſes 
IncRta'rEtD. adj, Not created. | 
Since the deſire is infinite, nothing but the abſolute and incu 
Intinite can adequately fill it, os 
IrcxevinrLITY, mn. J. [incredibilite, French.) I 
quality of ſurpaſſing belief. 
For objects of incredibility, none are ſo removed from al 
pearance of truth as thoſe ot Corneille's Andromede. 40 
Incau'visLs. adj. [incredibilis, Lat.) Surpoſing delt 
not to be credited, — 
The ſhip Argo, that there might want no incredible g 
fable, 1 — to them. 
'reſenting things impoſſible to view, 
They wander through incredible to true. 


INCRE'DIBLENESS. u. . [from incredible.) Cu o 
being not _ 
Incxt'viBLy. atv. [from incredible.) In 3 wanne 
not to be believed. 171 

IV EDIT v. 2. J [incredulits, French. Qualitf 
not believing; hardneſs of belief. © ke. 
Raleigh 


He was more large in the deſcription of Paradiſe, 
mel 


all ſcruple from the ixcreduiry ot future ages. 
Incxr'/puLous, adj. [ incredule, French; 
Latin, ] Hard of belief ; refuſing credit. baer 
I am not altogether incred#u/ons but there may de ſuc a ad 
are made of ſalamander's wool, being a kind of mi Rath 
whiteneth in the burning, and conſumeth not. 1 ub 
InNcxs/DULOUSNESS, x. / [from ixcred alu] Ha 
of belief; incredulity. . 1 Not 
INCR:'MABLE, adj. [in and cremo, Latin.] N. 
ſumable by fire. 11 
It from the (kin of the ſalamander theſe 18 
compoſed. Brown's Vwg* 
I'NCREMENT, . hb [ incrementiim, Latin.) 
1. Act of growing greater. — 
Divers conceptions are concerning the Nile's ic ger 
dation, Brown's Hei 
2. Increaſe ; matter added. eim Bf 
This ſtratum is expanded at top, ſerving 35 ye = 


furniſheth matter for the tot mation and ice ee oe 
etable bodies, 


peſts 


3» roduce, | Tit 


"nl 
in and comin, 


1% 


Brown's Vl ar þ Ay 


greater in hulk; g | 


I 


I 


I 


1N C 


The orchard loves to Ye t then drinæ 
wich Winter winds: the looſen'd —qq Phillips, 


ſt of ha 58 
Large apt 4. Tine tin.] I'o chide ; to 


12 5, Latin.] Reprehenſion; 
ron. 2 . [ increpatio, i. ] Rep 2 
is fellow Chriſtians, 
fraternal or paternal, of his fe 2 
rs of the church, chen more publick repre! "wy ” 
(i in; incruſter, Fr. 

. [incrufto, Latin; incruſier, 

TATE by ems with an additional coat 


bY i al matter. 
ing to oy ee will be turned into air, and the groſſer 
part. crufpate upon the ſides of the veſſel. Bacon 
1 forth ſpars, and other mineral 1 as >; 
e —_— d let Jove incruft en 
e e in with everlaſting ruſt. | 
in. che centers of the ſeveral vortices, 
Any of —_ and weakened as to be carried about in oy you 
lo nt o * £ 
ofthe oY purchaſed by Woodward, who incrufted it with 
e ih 


Th Arbutbnot and Pope. 
mn J. [incruftation, 


French; from i- 
An adherent covering; ſomething 


Pope. 


1 f , 
1 k of marble, their chapels are laid 
prodigious me 7 [ cannot be found in 

uch a rich variety of incruſtations as 40e on Haly. 


wv. u. [incubo, Latin.) To fit upon 


Having 
ovel witli 
any other part. 

95 PxcUBATE:» 


enn in. a. / I incubation, French; incubatio, Lat.] 
oy \& of fitting upon eggs to hatch them. 5 
The hat vitality Was by incubation, or how elſe, 1s only 

Whether tha gn wh 1 
know! to Cod. t firſt conceived in them to ſerve them, 

Birds have eggs enough for every year as will ſerve tor one or two 
allowing = a prop Ray on the Creation. 
incubation? ibe of birds by incubation produce their young, 

Wheo tht ations that ſome tew families thould do it in a 
t is A* 


Der ham. 
more nowercal we egg by incubation, ſo can the ſerum by the 
As the white of au ©BB Arbuthnot. 


ated, 
ion of the hbces be attenuate 
Nest 1. / Latin; incube, French.] 
mate. „ __ :-Aation of the membranes of the ſtomach, 
The incubus is an inftat! — 
hinders the motion of the diaphragma, lungs, 1 pag 


The night- 


m_ fenſe of a weight opprefling the breaſt. 

To INCULCATE-. V. As N 

dan. To impreſs by frequent admonitions; to 
conſtant repetition. © 

goers 8 may 4 ſometimes to be inculcated, men's 

n wr ter morality and piety to * I, 

<A k 7 7 / 4 - £ 
Homer continually Inc αte ens _— e Pope's 64%. 
x. ſ. [from inculcate.] The att of 


ö 
Inculca'TION. cu : 
frequent admonition; admonitory re- 


impreling by 
petition, 
Ine vr. adj, [inculte, 
cultivated; untilled. 
Her foreſts 7 A 
d tall ature's han 
1 1 Themſon's Autumn. 
Incu',yante, adj. [in and culpabilis, Latin. ] Un- 
blameable; not reprehenſible. „ 
Iynorance, ſo lar as it may be reſolved into natural inability, is 
10 to men, at lealt incu{pable, and conſequently not the a3 5 
ſeorn, but pity. | . : one & 
Iscveanly. adv. [im and culpabilit, Latin. ] Un- 
blameably; without blame, | . 
As to errors or intirmities, the frailty of man's condition has 
invincibly, and there tore inculpably, expoſed him, South, 
Ixcvnpency, u. /. [from incumbent. ] 
1. The act of lying upon another. 
2. The ſtate of keeping a benefice. erg 
"Vheſe fines are only to be paid to the biſhop, during his incumbency 
in the ſame ſee, 5 Swift, 
| INCUMBENT, adj, [incumbens, Latin. ] 
1. Reſting upon; lying upon. g 
Then with expanded wings he ſteers his flight 
Alott, incumbent on the duſky air, 
That felt unuſual weight. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
The aſcending parcels of air, having now little more than the 
weight of the incumbent water to ſurmount, were able both lo to 
expand themſelves as to fill up that part of the pipe which the 
pervaded, and, by prefling every way againſt the ſides of it, to lift 
upwards with them what water they tound above them. 
With wings expanded wide ourſelves we'll rear, 
And fly incumbent on the duſky air. 
Here the rebel giants lye; 
And, when to move th' incumbent load they try, 


French; incultus, Latin.] Un- 


Dryden. 


Aſcending vapours on the day prevail. Addiſon. 
Man is the deſtin'd prey of peſtilence, 

And o'er his guilty domes 

She draws a cloſe incumbent cloud of death, Thomſon. 


2, Impoſed as a duty. . 
All men, truly zealous, will perform thoſe good works that are 
ambient on all Chriſtians. © Spratt's Sermons. 

There is a double duty incumbent upon us in the exerciſe of our 
powers, L' Eftrange. 
Thus, if we think and a&, we ſhall ſhew ourſelves duly mind- 
ful not only of the advantages we receive from thence, but of the 
ligation alſo which are incumbent upon us. Atterburz. 
lxevugrNT. u. . [incumbens, Latin.) He who is in 
preſent poſſeſſion of a benefice. | 
In many places the whole eccleſiaſtical dues are in lay hands, 
and the /ncambent lieth at the mercy of his patron, Swift, 
Jo Icon. w. 4. [excombrer, French.] To em- 
rraſs. See Exc uM BER. 
My cauſe le call'd, and that long look 'd-ſor day 

7 ho encumber'd with ſome new delay, Dryden's Juv. 
«INCUR v. a. [incurro, Latin. 


| 1. To become liable to a puniſhment or reprehenſion. 


we incurred diſpleaſure from inferi vi 
3 iſpleaſure from inferiors for giving my Les 


They, not obeyin 
Incury'd, what SE they leſs? l 
And manifold in ſin, 


ww Judge thou Qill, preſumptuous! 'til the wrath, 
hich thou incur ft by flying, meet thy flight 


Sev'nſold and ſcourge that wiſdom back 2 
oy kd a = courge that wiſdom back to hell. 
conſe 


the penalty; 


deſerv'd to fall. Milton. 


Milton. 

perſuaſive that not to do it were to delert God, 

, quently to incur damnation. South. 
; a, to mee on the ſenſes: with 70 or into, 

8 ne of the minute parts of bodies are inviſible, and ireur 

eycz but yet they are to be deprehended by experience, 
The mind of , ; Bacon's Natural Hiſtory: 
hendance : 3 er man, even in ſpirituals, aQts with corporeal de- 


5 ed or hindered in its operations, ac- 
different quality of exteraal objects that incur into 


8 ps Wo Seuth, 
BILITY, 3. / [incurabilite, Fr. from incurable.) 


[inculco, Latin; inculquer, | 


Boyle, 


mobile of cure; utter inſuſceptibility of re- 
medy. 1 | | | 

We'll inſtantly open a. door to the manner of a proper and im- 

proper conſumption, together with the reaſon of the incurability of 

the former, and facile cure of the other. „ 

Incu'ra BLE. adj. ¶ incurable, Fr. in and curable.) Not 

admitting remedy ; not to be removed by medicine; 

irremediable; hopeleſs, 

Pauſe not; for the preſent time's ſo fick, 


That preſent medicine muſt be miniſtred, 
Or overthrow incurable enſues. 


| Shakeſpeare. 
; Stop the rage betime, 
Before the wound do grow incurable; - | 
For being green, there is great hope of help. Shakeſpeare. 


A ſchirrus is nat abſolutely incurable, becauſe it has been known 
that freſh paſture has cured it in cattle. Arbuthnut. 


If idiots and Junaticks cannot be found, Incurables may be taken 
into the hoſpital. . Saut. 
Incv'xaBLENESS. 2. /. [from incurable.] State of not 
admitting any cure. | 
Incv'/raBLy. adv. [from incurable.) Without 2 d 

We cannot know it is or is not, being ixcurably ignorant, Loc lee. 
Incv'/xious. adj, [in and curious. 

attentive, | | | 

The Creator did not. beſtow ſo much kill upon his creatures, to 


egligent ; in- 


be looked upon with a careleſs incxrious eye. Derhbam, 
He ſeldom at the Park appear'd; 

Yet, not inewrious, was inclin'd a 

To know the converſe of mankind. Swift, 


Incv/rstonN, x. (Leong incurro, Latin.] 
1. Attack; miſchievous occurrence. 


Sins of daily incurſion, and ſuch as human frailty is unavoidably 
liable to, South. 


2. [{ncurſion, French.) Invaſion without conqueſt; in- 
road ; ravage. | | 
Spain is very weak at home, or very ſlow to move, when they 


ſuffered a ſmall fleet of Engliſh to make an hoſtile invaſion, or in- 
curſion, upon their havens and roads, 


empire, Arbuthnet on Coins. 
In cuava'rion. x. /. [from incurvo, Latin. ] | 


1, The act of bending or making crooked. - 


2. State of being bent; curvity ; crookednefſs, 


One part moving while the other reſts, one would think, ſhould 
cauſe an incurvation in the line. Glanville, 
3. Flexion of the body in token of reverence. 


He made uſe of acts of worſhip which God hath appropriated ; 
as incurvation, and facritice, tilling fleet. 


to crook. 


Sir Iſaac Newton has ſhewn, by ſeveral experiments of rays 
paſſing by the edges of bodies, that they are incurvated by the 
action of thele bodies. Cheyne. 

Ixcv'rviry. . J. [from incurvnt, Latin.] Crooked- 
neſs; the ſtate of bending inward. | 

The incurvity of a dolphin muſt be taken not really, but in 
appearance, when they leap above water, and ſuddenly ſhoot down 


again: itrait bodies, in a ſudden motion, protruded obliquely down- 
waid, appear crooked, Brown. 


To INDAGATE. v. a. [indago, Latin.] To ſearch; 
to beat out. | 


IxDAGATIOx. . /. [from indagate.] Search; enquiry ; 
examination, 
Paracelſus directs us, in the indagation of colours, to have an 
eye principally upon ſalts. . | Boyle. 
Part hath been diſcovered by himſelf, and ſome by human in- 
dagation. | Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Invaca'ToR. . /. [indagater, Latin.] A ſearcher; an 
enquirer; an examiner. 
The number of the elements of bodies requires to be ſearched 
into by ſuch tkilful indagators of nature. ; Boyle. 
To IN DART. v. a. [in and dart.] To dart in; to ſtrike 
In. 
I'll look to like, if looking liking move; 
But no more deep will | izdart mine eye, 
"Chan your conſent gives ſtrength to make it fly. 
To InDt'BT. v. a. 
1. J put into debt. Rs 
2. Jo oblige; to 120 under obligation. 
Forgive us our fins, for we forgive every one that is Ide, 


to us. ke, xi. 4. 
He for himſelf 
Indebted and undone, . has nought to bring. Milton. 
. This bleſt alliance may 

Th' indebied nation bounteoully repay, Granville, 
Invv'BTEeD. participial adj. [in and debt.) Obliged by 
| ſomething received; bound to reſtitution ; _—_ in- 
curred a debt It has 7 before the perſon to whom 

the debt is due, and for before the thing received. 

If the courſe of politick affairs cannot in any good courſe go 
forward without fit inſtruments, and that which titteth them be 
their virtues, let polity acknowledge itſelt indebted to religion, god- 
lines being the chiefelt top and well-ſpring ot all true virtues, even 
as God is of all things. Hooker. 

Few conſider how much we are indebted to government, becauſe 
few can repreſent how wretched mankind would be without it. 

| Atterbury. 
Let us repreſent to our ſouls the love and beneſicence for which we 
ſtand indebted to God, Rogers, 


dail | 
We are wholly indebted for them to our anceſtors, Swift. 
Inpi/cxnCY. 2. /. | indecence, French.] Any thing 
unbecoming ; any thing contrary to good manners; 
ſomething wrong, but ſcarce criminal, 
He will in vain endeavour to retorm indecency in his 
which he allows in himſelt. 
Inve'cenT. adj. | indecent, French; in and decent, | Un- 
becoming; unfit for the eyes or ears. 
Characters, where obſcene words were proper in their mouths, 
but very indecent to be heard. one ryden, 
ill theſe men can prove theſe things, ordered by our church, to 
be either intrinſically unlawful or indecent, the uſe of them, as 
eſtabliſhed amongſt us, is neceſſary. South, 
Invs'cenTLY. adv. from indecent. ] Without de- 
ceney; in a manner 2 to decency, Ws 
Invzci'puous. adj. [in and deciduous, | Not falling; 
not ſhed. Uſed of trees that do not ſhed their leaves 
in winter. 
We find the ſtatue of the ſun ſramed with rays about the head, 
which were the indeciduous and unſhaken locks of Apollo. Broxwn. 
InDrcLIUNABLE. adj. 1 French; indeclinabilis, 
Latin.] Not varied by terminations. 
Pondo is an indeclinable word, and when it is joined to numbers 
it ſignifies /ibra. ; © Arbuthnet, 
Invzco'rous. adj. [indecorus, Latin. ] Indecent ; un- 
becoming. | 
What can be more indecorovs than for a creature to violate the 
commands, and trample upon the authority, of that awful Ex- 


Sbakeſpeare. 


cellence to whom he owes his life? Norris. 


Bacon. 
Now the Parthian king hath gather'd all his hoſt 
Againft the Scythian, whoſe incurſions wild 
Have waſted Sogdiana. Milton. 


The incurfions of the Goths diſordered the affairs of the Roman | 


To INCU'/RVATE. v. 4. [incurvo, Latin.) 10 bend; | 


upil | 
2 


Inprco'RUM. 2. /. [Latin] Indecency; ſomething 
nubert Mi e 
| The ſott addreſs, the caſtigated grace, 

Are indecorums in the modern maid. 

InDs'tD. adv. [in and deed. }. 

1. In reality; in truth in verity, © - . 

Yet loving indeed, and therefore conſtane. Sidney, 
Though ſuch ailemblies he had indeed tor religion's ſake, hurtful 
nevertheleſs they may prove, as well in regard of their fi:nzfs to 


ſerve the turn of hezeticks and ſuch as privily will venture to inttil 
their poiſon into new minds. 5 | voller. 


Some, who have not deſerved judgment of death, have been for 


Young . 


their goods ſake caught up and carried ſtreight to the bough: a 
thing indeed very pititul and horrible. Spenſir, 
2. Above common rate. This uſe is emphatical. 
+ Then didit thou utter, I am yours for ever; *© | 
"Tis grace indeed. ; 8 Shakeſpeare, 
| Borrows in mean affairs, his ſubjects pains; 
But things of weight and conſequence 3 MIS 
Himſelt doth in his chamber them debate. Davies. 


Such ſons of Abraham, how highly ſoever they may have the 
luck to be thought of, are far trom being Ifraelites indeed. 


South. 

| were a bealt, indeed, to do you wrong 
| 1 who have lov'd and honour'd you fo long. Dryden. 
3. This is to be granted that. A particle of connection. 


This limitation, indeed, of our author will ſave thoſe the labour 
who would look for Adam's heir amongſt che race of brutesz but 
will very little contribute to the diſcovery ot one next heir amongit 
men. | N 8 Locle. 
Some ſons indeed, ſome very few we ſee, 
Who keep themſelves from this infection tree. Dryden. 
There is nothing in the world more generally dreaded, and yet 
leſs to be ſeared, than death: indeed, for thoſe unhappy men whoſe 
hopes terminate in this lite, no wonder if the proſpe& of ano.her 
ſeems terrible and amazing, ; Wakes 
4. It is uſed ſometimes as a flight aſſertion or reca- 
pitulation in a ſenſe hardly perceptible or explicable, 
and though ſome degree of obſcure power is perceived, 
might, even where it is properly enough inſerted, 
be omitted without miſs; AAR 3 
1 ſaid 1 thought it was confederacy between the juggler and the 
two ſervantsz tho? indeed 1 had no realon ſo to think. Bacon. 
There is indeed no great pleaſure in viſiting theſe magazines of 
war, after one has ſeen two or three of them. Addiſon, 
5. It is uſed to note conceſſion in compariſons, 
Againſt theſe torces were prepared to the number of near one 
hundred ſhips ;; not ſo great ot bulk | indeed, but of a more himble 
motion.  Bacon's War with Spain. 
InNDEFA'TIGABLE. adj. | indefatigabilis, in and defatigo, 
Latin. ] Unwearied z not tired; not exhaufted by 
labour. | ' 
Who ſhall ſpread his airy flight, 
Upborne with indefatigable wings, 
Over the vaſt abrupt. | Milton, 
The ambitious perſon, mult riſe early and fit up late; and purſye 
his deſign with a conttant inraefaiigable attendahce: he muſt be 
infinitely patient and ſervile. W Souths 
INDEFA'TIGABLY. adv, from indcfatigable.] Without 
wearineſs, yy © A 
A man indefatigably zealous in the ſervice of the church and 
ſtate, and whole wiitings have highly deſerved of both. Dryden, 
InverecriBriity. ». / [from indefecuible:] "the 
Prey of ſuttering no decay; of being ſubje& to no 
eſect. f 
INDEFECTIBL E, adj. [in and deſectus, Latin. ] Unfailing; 
not liable to defect or decay, 5 
INvEFB'1S1BLE. adj. | i:defaiffble, French.] Not to be 
cut off; not to be vacated; irrevocable, | 
So indefci/ible is our eſtate in choſe joys, that, if we do not ſell 
it in revertion, we ſhall, when once inveſted, be beyond the 
poſlibility ot ill huſbandry, "+ | Decay of Pieg. 
INDEFENSIBLE.. adj, [in and deſenſui, Latin, | What 
cannot be defended or maintained. | | 
As they extend the rule of conſulting Scripture to all the actions 
of common life, even ſo far as to tte taking up of a ſtraw, ſo it is 


altogether falſe or indefcn/ible, Sanderſun. 
INDEFINITE. adj. [indefiritue, Lat. indefini, Fr.] 
1, Not determined; not limited; not ſettled; * 


Though a poſition: thould be wholly rejected, yet that negative 
is more pregnant ot direction than an inde/inite; as aſhes are more 
generative than duſt. Kacin's Efſays, 

ler advancement was left inte; but thus, that it thould be 
as great as ever any former queen of England had. Baton. 

Tragedy and picture are more narrowly circumſcribed by place 
and time than the epick poem: the time of this lat is [eſt in- 
definite.  Dryden's Dufrejnoy. 

2. Large beyond the comprehenſion of man, though 
not abſolutely without limits, 

Though it is not intinite, it may be indefinite; though it is not 
boundleſs in itſelf, it may be ſo to human comprehenſion. SpeZator, 

INDE'rINITELY. adv. | from indefinite. 
1. Without any ſettled or determinate limitation, 

We obſerve that cuſtom, whereunto St. Paul alludeth, and 
whereof the fathers of the church in their writings make often 
mention, to ſhew indefinitely what was done; but not univerſally to 
bind for ever all prayers unto one only laſhion of utterance, Fouker. 

e conceive no more than the letter bearethz that is, four times, 
or indefinitely more than thrice. Brown. 


A duty to which all are inde/ini/ely obliged, upon ſome occations, 
by the expreſs command of God, 7 Smalridgr. 


2. To a degree indefinite, | 
If the word be inarfinitely extended, that is, fo far as no human 
intellect can fancy any bounds ot it, then what we ſee muſt be the 
leaſt part. Ray on the Creation. 
InDEri/NITUDE. 2. J [from indefinite.) Quantity not 
limited by our underſtanding, though yet finite, 
They ariſe to a ftrange and prodigious multitude, it not ine 
d:finitude, by their various poſitions, combinations, aud conjunctions. 
Hale's Origin of Mankind, 
InDErL1BERATE. $94, [indelib:re, Fr. in and deli- 
INDELIBERATED. 
without conſideration. 


. berate. | Unpremeditated ; done 
Actions proceeding from blandiſhments, or ſweet perſuaſions, if 
they be indeliberated, as in children who want the uſe of reafon, 
are not prelently tree ictions.  ._ Bramball, 
The love ot God better can conſiſt with the indeliberate com- 
miſſions of many fins, than with an allowed perſiſtanee in any one. 
Government of the Tongue. 
IND8'L1BLE. adj. [indelebile, Fr. indelebilis, Lat. in and 
delible, It ſhould be written indelc3le.] 
1. Not to be blotted out or effaced. 


Wilful perpetration of unworthy actions brands with indelible 
characters the name and memory 


y King Charles. 
Thy heedlets ſleeve will drink the colour'd oil, 
And ſpot indelille thy pocket ſoil, Gay's Trivia, 


2. Not to be annulled. 


They are endued with indelible power from above to feed, t» 


govern this houſehold, and to conſecrate pattors and ſtewards of it 
to the world's end. Spratt. 


INDE'LICACY. . /. [in and dilicacy.] Want . de- 
licacy ; want of elegant decency, | 
Your papers woull be chargeable with worſe than indelicacy, 


they would be immcral, did you treat deteſtable uncleannels as you 
rally an impertinent ſelf-love. ; | Ad 


IN DELIC ATE. 


Ls 


IND 


Inowuicate, adj, [in and delicate.) Wanting de- 
cency ; vaid of a quick ſenſe of decency. 
InDEMNIFICA'TION, nf, from indemuiſy.] 
1. Security againſt loſs or penalty. 
2, Reimburſement of loſs or penalty. 
To lnDu'MNIvY. v. of and damnify.] 
1. Jo ſecure againſt loſs or penalty. 
2, 'To maintain unhurt, | | 
laſolent ſignifies rude and haughty, /»drmmify to keep ſafe. Warts. 
Inpu'MxITY. . J. [indemnits, French. Security from 
uniſhment ; exemption from puniſhment. 
I will uſe all means, in the ways of amneſty and indemnity, 
which may molt fully remove all fears, and bury all jealouſies in 
 forgetfulneſs. King Charles. 
Jo INDENTT. v. a. [ir and dens, a tooth, Latin.) To 
mark any thing with inequalities like a row of teeth; 
to cut in and out; to make to wave or undulate. 
About his neck ; 
A and gilded ſnake had wreath'd itſelf, 
Who with her head, nimble in threats, approach 
The opening of his mouth ; but ſuddenly, 
Seeing 8 1 ons yon 
And with ladented glides did (lip awa | 
Into a buſh» : F Shakeſpeare's At. you like it. 
The ſerpent then, not with /»rdentrd wave, 
Prone on the ground, as fince ; but on his rear 
Circular baſe of riſing folds, that tower'd 
Fold above fold, a ſurging maze ! 
Trent, who, like ſome earth-born giant, ſpreads 
His thirty arms along the /ndented meads. TR ; 
The margins on each fide do not terminate jn a ſtraight line, but 
are indented, Wodward. 
Jo Invilnt, w. u. [from the method of cutting coun- 
terparts of a contract together, that, laid on each 
other, they may fit, and any want of conformity may 
diſcover a fraud.) To contract; to bargain; to make 
a compact, | 
hall we buy treaſon, and indent with fears, | 
When they have loſt and forfeited themſelves? Shakeſpeare, 
He deſcends to the ſolemnity of a pack and covenant, and has 
Indented with us, | Deeay of Piety. 
Invi'nT. . /. [from the ed Inequality ; inciſure; 
indentation, This is little uſed. 
Trent (hall not wind with ſuch a my: os 
To rob me ot ſo rich a bottom here. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
InpunTaA'TION. u. J [in and dent, Latin, ] An in- 
denture; waving in any figure, | 
The margins do not terminate in @ ſtreight line, but are in- 
dented i each indentation wy continued in a ſmall ridge, to the 
Indentation that anſwers it on the oppoſite margin. ward, 
Invu/nruRt, . / [from indent.] A covenant, ſo 
named hecauſe the counterparts are indented or cut 
one by the other; a contract, of which there is a 
counterpart, 
In Hall's chronicle much good matter is 
denture Hngliſh. 
The critick to his grief will find 
How tirmly theſe Indentures bind. Swift. 
InvrrinDence.) mn J. [indeperdance, Fr. in and de- 
IVD rr.ND ENV. pendence, | Freedom; exemption 
from reliance or controul; ſtate over which none has 
power, | 
Dreams may give us ſome idea of the great excellency of a human 
foul, and tome intimations of Its Indepradency on matter. Addiſon, 
Let to tune do her worſt, whatever the makes us loſe, as long as 
ſhe never makes us loſe our honeſty and our independence, Pope. 
Give me, | cry'd, enough for me, 
My bread and indepengency : 
So bought an annual rent or two, 
And \iv'd juſt as you fee I do, Pope. 
Inner vNDuNT. ad}. | independant, Fr. in and dependent.) 
1. Not depending} not ſupported by any other; not 
relying on another; not controlled, It is uſed with 
on, of, or from, before the object; of which en ſeems 
mall proper, ſince we ſay to depend on, and con- 
ſequently % ud on, 
Creation mult weeds infer providence, and God's making the 
world irrefragably proves that he governs it too or that a being of 
dependent nature remains nevertheleſs /xdeperdent xpon him in that 


uite marred with i»- 
Iban“ Fe boolntaſler. 


*. a South, 
Ince all princes of independent governments are in a tate ol 
nature, the world never was without men in that ate. Locke. 


The town 01 St, Gaul is @ proteſtant republick, dependent of 

the abb it, and under the protection of the cantons, Addiſon, 

2. Not relating to any thing elſe, as to a ſuperior cauſe 
Or power. : 

"The conſideration of our underſtanding, which is an incorporeal 
ſubſtance * went from matter and the contemplation of our 
own bodies, which have all the (amps and characters of excellent 
vontrivances thele alone do very ealily guide us to the wife Author 
ot all things. ET I Bentley, 

INDiykNDAKNT, r/o One who in religious affairs holds 
that every 3 is complete church, ſubject 
to no ſuperior authority, | 

We (hall, in our fermons take occaſion to juſtify ſuch paſſages in 
out Miturgy an have been vnjuffly quarrelled at by pretbyterians, i= 
„ pexdontry or other puritan ſectaries, Sanderſon, 

A very famous independent miniſter was head of a college in (hoſe 
Ames, Ae petto. 

Idorrrtvprvrtv. adv. from independent. ] ithout 
reference to other things. 

Niſpoſs Viphts and ſhadows, without finiſhing every thing iv. 
dependenily the one of the ather, ri den, 

Ixvuanky, . /. [in and dert.] Want of merit. This 
an uſeful word, but not much received, 

Thus who were onee looked on as his equals, ate apt to think 
the fame of his merit a tee etion on their own indeferts, Addiſon, 

I's „r NVNITVV. %u. | 1 „ vexten French; is and 
tee, Latin} Without ceſſation. 

bey continue a month Te ey. Kay en the Creation, 

Inverrkvcriuny, ad, | tu and dfiractible. | Not to 
be deft royed, | 

bat iy fo compatt and firm a body, that it is 7e by 

art or Nature, Boyle, 
Notre. &d/, A and e.] Not 
to he fixed not to be defined or ſettled. 

There is not only obſcurity in the en but beginning of the 
world; that, as its period is inferutable, fo iy its nativity ter- 
wiredle, non's Faiger Errewrs, 

Irrer. f/. inditermiye, French; i and 
determinate. | Unlixed; not defined; indefinite, 

he rays of the tame colour were by tens tranſmitted at one 
thickwels, and reſletted at another thickneb, for an indeterminate 
number of twerettions, Newton's Optiens, 

INDEVe RMANATELY, . [ix and Sorerminately, | In- 
definitely ; not in any ſettled manner. 

His pertipicacity dilrerned the loadiiine ty» refpett the North, 
when dum beheld it eee e y, ee 

The depth vi the hold iy eee exprefied in the de- 
(eripiivine Ardathuot on Coane, 


þ 


4. Explanation; difplay 


IND 


I N D- 


"> 10 1 Thoſe who would borrosv light 
InDer3'amtnan. adj Lis and determined. Unfettled; only thoſe who have A ande ge . uh 
unfixed, | avoiding thoſe of different ſentiments ;- or with and nt 
We ſhould not amuſe ourſelves with floating words of indetermined iato the notes of al commentators, aalen wy 
Ggnification, which we can uſe in ſeveral ſenſes to ſerve a turn, i. | 2. Imparti ality, 2 * 
| | a SS 8 Read the book with inder 3 | | 
InDETBRMINA' TION. 1. . [in and determination. | Want] 5%. but greatly commend "ge ene and judgment, *l thou n 
of determination; want of, fixed or ſtated direction. 3. Negligence; want of affeQion; une le 
By contingents 1 underſtand all things which may be done, and | 2, ifference cannot but be criminal ; wh — 4 | 
may not be done, may happen, or may not happen, by reaſon of objecte which are fofar from being of an ing; | 
the indetermination or accidental concurrence of the cauſes, are of the higheſt importance. nature, 
Brumball ain Hobbes. A place which we muſt pats through, not onl ; 4 a 
Invevoſrion. Ms h [indevotion, Fr, in an evotion. | of ſtrangers, but with the vigilance of thoſe who wo ed N 
Want of devotion; irreligion. country of an enemy. | bed de 
Let us make the church the ſcene of our penitence, as of our Indiff* rence, clad in wiſdom's guiſe, Roe, 
faults ; deprecate our tormer indevotion, and, by an exemplary re- All fortitude of mind ſupplies; | 
verence, redreſs the ſcandal of proſaneneſs. Decay of No. 8 —4 2 : "0 
t, * fo ; | 
Invsvovu'r, adj. [indevot, Fr. in and dewout,] Not He will lot you know by has got. 6 dip with | buy 
devout ; not religious , irreligious. | 1 as he would a piece of public news. a8 much ing \ 
He prays much; yet curſes more z whilſt he is meek, but I- The people of England ſhould be frighted with the Pen 
devout, IU in. Decay of Piety. | and the eee wm a year 0 the want of obſerving Sms ky 
DX. . J. [Latin. precept, has produced great indifference in the vulgar, , uy 
1. The diſcoverer ; the pointer out. 4+ State in which no moral or phyſical bs Tae 
Taſtes are the indexes of the different qualities of plants, as well rates; ſtate in which there is no differen Preponde, 
as of all ſorts of aliment. Arbuthnot.on Aliment, The choice is left to our diſcretion, exce = ' 
That which was once the index to point out all virtues, does ſome higher duty remove the indifference eh buch wu buy F 
now mark out that part of the world where leaſt of Ney if Fg eee their indi f rence is removed, if we take — een 
g x iberty. on 
2. The hand that points to any thing, as to the hour or | IN DIFFERENT, adj. ¶ indifferent, Fr, indifferen 1 1 
, way. 1, Neutral; not determined on ei 3 | 
They have no more inward ſelf-conſciouſneſs of what they do Doth his majeſty a either fide, 
or ſuffer, than the index of a watch, of the hour it points to. Bentley. Incline to it or no? - 
3. The table of contents to a book. —— He ſeems indifferent, Shakeſpeare! 
In ſuch indexes, although ſmall Being indifferent, we thould receive and .enubrace « Her y, b 
1 e volumes, gre is ſeen cording as . e atteſtation of truth. W 
e figure of the giant mals t guilt or ſear 
Of things ns, 4 — 5 Shakeſpeare. Diſturb LN Cato knows neither of them: 
If a book has no index or good table of contents, 'tis very ulctul to Indifferent in his choice to ſleep or die. Alu 
1 po as you are reading itz and in your index to take HS 2. Unconcerned; inattentive; regardleſs, 1c 
only of paris new to you. atts. One thing was all to you, and your fondnef; 7 
IndexTE/rITY *. h [in and dexterity. ] Want of dex- | to every thing elſe. Os 7 "EY 
terity ; want of readineſs; want of handineſs; clum- | It was a law ot Solon, that any perſon who, in the cy, 
e enkwantnetls tions of the republick, remained neuter, or an ind; rs g 
7 5 . j s | 
The — of our conſumption 7 * I their 2 contending parties, ſhould be condemned to erg . | 
dimneſs in beholding its cauſes. arvey on Conſumptions. g 1 U Veebude, | 
INDIAN Arrow-root. v. J. [marcanta, Latin.) A root. Fin ing 1 wa IO rea Serv bypcs | 
A ſovereign remedy for the bite of waſps, and the poiſon of the 3. Not to have ſuch difference as that the one | bun 
e tree. This root the Indians apply to extract the F ers Gs preferable bs ths ade one 18 tor it 
of their arrows, Iller. aeg. er Is 
I NDIAN Cre/s, u. /. [acriviola, Lat.] A plant. Miller. 3 . neither to be commaniel | 
P , , , 4 5 . 
INDIAN Fig. v. J. NN Lat.] A plant. Miller. Cuſtoms, which of themſelves are indifferent in other k 
INDIAN Red. 1. J. Is a ſpecies of ochre; a very fine | became exceedingly evil in this realm, by reaſon ot the incomes, | 
purple earth, and of a firm compact texture, and great encies which followed thereupon, = Devia, 10 
: 77 5 Though at firſt it was free, and in my choice whether « | 
weight, Hill on Foſſils | wl p 
1 3 : , . hould publiſh theſe diſcourſes; yet, the publication bel 
I'nD1CANT, adj. Le, Latin. ] Showing; pointing | gveq, the dedication was not ſo ind; TDI | 
out; that which directs what is to be done in any This I mention only as my conjecture, it being ind; 
. Y IT ng indifferen tothe D 
diſeaſe mo beef wat "ay lear 7 determine, las 
To INDICATE. v. 4. {[indico, Latin.] 4. Impartial; diſintereſted. 8 
. : . Metcalfe was partial to none, but i:4/Ferent to all; | 
bs 1 3 1. Do em: 9 hos: Te the whole, and a father to every one. * aan 8 
2. | n pay ac Jl o point out a remedy, See IN- b am a moſt poor woman, and a ſtranger, | 
DICATION, orn out of your dominions ; having here | 
Inpica'rion, . . [indication, French; indicatio, from No judge ind. rent, and no more affurance V 
al, Latin. ] Of equal friendihip and proceeding. Hal un. 
There can hardly be an indifferent trial had between the king ud 
1. Mark; token; ſign; note; ſymptom, the fie. or hams 4 e. | 1 
* NN : , en party and party, by zeaſon of this ge | 
ain fre op (tops tt make yy the molt convenient gen are kind and conſanguinity. Davin, 1 
. a plain indication of their wearineſs. iſon, le: jocritv: 14}; : 
We think that our ſucceſſes are a plain indication of the rr zo Fallable ; having mediocrity . of 8 mid ding fate; 
favour towards us, |  Atterbury, neither ood nor worſt. This is an imp r ad 1 
2. [In phyfic,] /adication is of four kinds: vital: pre- collo uial uſe, eſpecially when applied to perk | 
- ſervative, curative, and palliative, as it directs what 4 eee mo mediocrity | 
is to be done to continue life, cutting off the cauſe of ating» 5-7 rap 3} «wa 
18 to « a Cutting R one May want Meſſala's pow'rſul eloquence, 
an a proaching diſtemper, 2 it whilſt it is Or be leſs read than deep Caſſelius; 
aQually preſent, or leſſening its effects, or taking off 1 2 er f __— a, Retina. 
ö o would excel, when ſew can make a 
ſome of its ly ren before it can be v holly removed. Betwixt indiff rent writing and the beſt ? \ 
The depravatian of the inſtruments of maſtication is ol 5 * . -x ON an GEN oY 
1atura i 
indication of a liquid diet, Arbuthnot on Aliments, e Sane gg «or Aires : 


3. Diſcovery made; intelligence given. : 
lf a perſon that had a fair eſtate in reverſion, ſhould he aſſured 
by ſome. (kilful phyſician, that he would inevitably fall into a 
dileafe that would totally deprive him of his underſtanding and 
memory; it, I fay, upon a certain belief of this indication, the 
man ſhould appear overjoyed at the news, would not all that ſaw | 
him conclude that the diſtemper had ſeized him? Bentley, 


Thele be the things that govern nature principally, and without 
which you cannot make any true analyſis, and indication of the 
proceedings of nature, 


INDi'caTtiVs. adj. [indicativons, Lat.] 

1. dhow ing; informing ; pointing out. 

2. [In r A certain modification of a verb, 
expreſſing affirmation or indication. 


The verb is formed in a certain manner to affirm, deny, or in- 
terrogate z which tormation, trom the principal uſe of it, is called 


| 


Bacom's Natural Hiſtory. , 


There is not one of' theſe ſubjects that would not (ell „ 
indifferent paper, could I think of gratifying the publick b 
mean and bafe methods. 

6. In the ſame ſenſe it has the force of an adverb, 
am myſelt indifferent honeſt ; but yet I could accuſe meof fuck 

things, that it were better that my mother had aot born me, 
Shakeſpeart'! Ham il. 
This will raiſe a great ſcum on it, and leave your wine inf 
clear. | | Alu lau. 
IVDITTERENTLV. adv. [indifferenter, Lat.] 
1. Without diſtinction; without preference. 

Whiteneſs is a mean between all colours, having itſelf 11 
rently to them all, fo as with equal facility to be tinged with ay 
of them, Newton's Opticv 

Were pardon extended v»4iferently to all, which of them vol 
think himſelt under any particular obligation ? A 

Though a church-of- England-man th 


9 


the Indicative mood, | Clarke's Latin Grammar. 
IVD C ATV y. adv. [from indicatize.] In ſuch a 
manner as ſhows or betokens. 


Thele images, formed in the brain, are indicatively of the ſame 
ſpecies with thoſe of ſenſe, . rew, 


To Ixvietr, See Invite, and its derivatives. 
Inv1'crION, n. J. | indifiion, Fr, indico, Lat.] 
1. Declaration; proclamation, 


Alter a legation «d res repeterdas, and a refuſal, and a denunci- 
ation and lde of a war, the war js left at large, Bacon, 


2, | In chronology, ] The indi&ion, inſtituted by Con- 
{tantine the Great, is properly a cycle of tributes, or- 
derly diſpoſed, for fifteen years, and by it accounts 
of that kind were kept. pF Meena in memory of 
the great victory obtained by Conſtantine over Me- 
zentius, 8 Cal, OR, 312, by which an entire free- 
dom was given to Chriftianity, the council of Nice, 
for the honour of Conſtantine, ordained that the ac- 
counts of years ſhould be no longer kept by the 
Olympiads, which till that time had been done; but 
that, inſtead thereof, the 724i ſhould be made uſe 
of, by which to reckon and date their years, which 
hath its epocha . D. 313, Jan. 1. 

InorryurvexcCh. J mf. [indifference, French; indif- 

Ixvi'rrnReNCY. | ferentia, Latin, ] 

1. Neutrality; ſuſpenſion; equipoiſe or freedom from 
motives on either (ide, 

In choice of committees it iz better to chuſe 
than to make an _ind/ferexcy by putting in thol 
both tides, 


By an equal i»d/Frexcy for all truth, I mean, not loving it 
luch, betore we know it to be true, : g * cn 


A pertect ind{forevey in the mind, not determinable by its laſt 
judgment, would be as great an imperteCtion as the want of indi. 


indifferent perſons, 
e that are {tron on | 
Bacon's EHu. 


Lore. 


Jerency to att, e wot to act, till determined by the will, 
1 


*. 
inks every 5 of gore 
ment equally lawful, he does not think them equally expedient, © 
for every country indifferently. Suſe 
2. l ee © 
may truly and ind; ly miniſter juſtice, 
y may truly ifferently e 
3. In a neutral ſtate; without wiſh or averſion. 
Set honour in one eye, and death i' th' other, 
And I will look on death a a Shakeſd. Jul C 
4. Not well; tolerably ; paſlibly ; middling. 
A moyle will draw indiferently well, and carry great burbs 1 


[ hope it may ind'fergtly entertain your lordſhip at an und . 


ur. 
An hundred and fifty of their beds, ſown together, kene, 
very indifferent{y from the floor. Gulliver's Trav; 
I'nv1GEkNCE, 1. fe | indigence, F. indigentiay Lat 
INDpIGRN e. Want; penury ; poverty. ; 
Where there is happineſs, there mult not be indigent) wy 
any _ of life, 3 wonet's TH 
or ev'n that iz4igence, that brings me low, 
Makes me myſelf, and him above 8 A* 
Athens worſhipped God with temples and ſacrifices, ® ©; \ t 
needed habitation and ſuſtenance; and that the heathens from 
a mean apprehenſion about the indigency of their gods, K 
Aristophanes and Lucian. N- 
Inn1'ctxnous, adj, [indigene, Fr. indigena, Lat.) 11 
tive to a country; originally produced ot 
re ion. 
egroes were all tranſported from Africa, 
or proper natives of America. 
t is wondertul to abſerve one creature, that is, 
neut to ſo many different climates. 
IINDIGEN'T. adj. [ indigent, Fr. indigen' 
1. Poor; needy : neceſſitous. 
Charity confitts in relieving the indigent. 
2. In want; wanting: with of. 
Rejoice, O Albion, ſever'd from the world, 
By nature's wiſe indulgence; ie 
% nothing from without. 


and are not _ 

mankind, iT, 

La. 
unn 


pls 


3. You; 
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33 |ixpinrlerton. 5. ½ [in and dre. I he apoltle afferts 4 elch FHAYþrtable ebifufan; which coutd 
id; empty. Ale darts Indigent of moilturt. Bacon. 1. Obliaue " d Hot 1 frat ine. admit of no queſtion. 7 | erer 
a Veda have . „81775 . Tad „ indigeftuc, * 3 LY 3 er 8 ight * | | Indisev'rasLy uss. v. J [from indiſputable.) The 
woes r. Latin. 888 ' | With windlaces, and with eſſays of byas, I ſtate of being indiſputable; certainty 3 evidence. 
1 . 4 n deln orders; not regularly diſ. By indirefions find directions outs Shakeſp. Hamlet. ä 


find Ixotsr u“ rA STV. adv. [from indifputable,]. 
. Not II 24 Diſhoneſ e 1 - | I; 3 controverſy; certainly 9 510 6 | 
- 22 matter, or chaos, created in in- | ö 1 The thing itſelf is queſtionable; for is it I. certain what 
Pris maſs, or indige/ted form, which it afterwards 2 uired. From the hard hands of peaſants their vile traſh, : death (he died. N ? 1 2) Errors 
nig, ws without Beet Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. N gg Pro trol Shakeſpeare's Jultus Cafer. 2. Without oppoſition, i l 
* the ſeas, ye uno ng b | I Not ed * ll ä + Ek N no hin N e — Foe 
na [ * J © Pp 2 * Vor 0 . 
One was m_ und geld ma..  Drydew's Ovid. | 2, Not in expreſs terms, / © [JInpiegd',vaBLE. adj. [in and d. * 
nd, or ſhaped. indigeft is not now in uſe, | L Still the ſuppreſſes the name, which continues his doubts and | 1. Indiffoluble ; not ſeparable as to its ew4 
z, Not Set a form upon that indigeff projet King Pohn, Ua 111 oh ſhe 8 mentions It. Broome . Metals, corpoded with. a little acid, turn into ruſt, which is an earth 
— ofy and b N "es XP wy com N 3. Untairly; wats, t + taſfeleſs and indif/olvedle in watery and this earth, imbited with 
Hence, heap o wre * 4 1 Shakeſpeare, Your e bids you then reſign N 1 mare acid, becomes a metallick falt. 3 : Newton, 
ked in thy man In our crown and kingdom, ixdiret?y hel 2. Obligatory ; not to be broken; binding for ever 
Aero ſidered and meth iſed. From him the true challenger. Shakeſp. Henry V. De | wed A degradation are without Rope of an rem tion and 
g of formities, through endleſs and ſenſeleſs effuſions of He that takes any thing from his neighbour, which was juttly tor= | therefore the law 4125 them an indi//; eh wee 4 t = of 
By irkſome - they oftentimes diſgrace the worthieſt part of ſeited, to ſatisfy his own revenge or avarice, is tied to repentance, diffolvable 3 1 2 1 4 1:4 y 7 10 25 ö 
ehe Fe warde God. coker. but not to reſtitution: becauſe 1 took the forfeiture indire& „Im Ix pts * [radiffolubili ”F f %r 
Chriſtian eh creed of the high-principled men ſets the proteſtant] anſwerable to God tor my unhandſome, unjuſt, or uncharitable cir. d eee h | ado ee, Fr. from ins 
| The polices krmer foundation than all the indigefed ſchemes of | cumitances, Taylor. diffoly ble.] . . | | 
beat Wet revolution 2 Swift. | IX DIC TN ESS. . / [in and direcugſi.] I, Ne to a diſſolving power; firmneſs ; ſtable * 
pot oRed in the ſtomach. 1. Obliquity. nels, | 
Not cone Dreams are * "= Drvden, | 2 Unfairneſs; diſhoneſty ; fraudulent art. . Oe hold this maſs of matter in fo clofe a preſſirg.togethet 
From riſing fumes a 0 ligefed gi [Inpiocu/antBi.s. adj. [in and diſcernible,] Not per-] enge ant tity an * 
Not bo daa goed and inflamed. Wiſeman, | Ceptible; not er e F RO f 2. Ferpetuity of obligation. 3 30 
| G , » f* ulation, whic my dark fou ! a FEY #: bo oY. 
uteri. adj, [from in and at Not Depeie ee a e ani Pons InDr'$80LUBLE. adj. [ind{oluble, Fr. ind;olubilis, Lat. 5 
conquerable in the ſtomach z not convertible to nutri- As colours to my body, wanting fight. Denham's Sophy. | #4 and difſoluble,] | 


> InDISCE'RNIBLY. adv. [from ixdiſcernible.] In a man- 1+ Refiiting all ſeparation of its parts; firm; table, 
went. iſhing and exalted of all animal food, and , { When c wary : , 
| are Lt _ ye oy diveſt the f. ni of * 8 ner not to be perceived. en common gold and lead are mingled, the lead may be ſevered 
7 Ar 


molt ile ot ox Diet, | [ND1SCE/RPTIBLE, 1 [i and 9 Not to| *\moſtunalteredy yet if, inſtead of the geld, a tantillum 6f the red 
of ocher 1000» 


| d . * | lixir be mingled with the ſaturn, their union will be ſo le, 
wpiels Trion. . /. (indigeſtion, Fr. from in and dige/- 8 3 4 22 of being en or deſtroyed thc there i bh pelble 9 — diffuſed chair Tom the 
Ia ö a , 5 kes a . | eye. 
jr) bid weakneſs of the ſtomach; want of con- Tek 3 x. . [from indiſcerptible.] In- | 2+ Binding for ever; ſubſiſting for ever; not to b 
1 = capability ot dillolution, 5 


looſed. 


f Ixpiscovkxv. 1. J. [ia and diſcvery.] The ſtate of | ; Farmore comfortitwere ſor us, to be joined with, you in bands of 


| cove power . cocte d : 
* The fumes of indige/ion may indiſpoſe men to thought, as well | being hidden, 1 unuſual word. 


The ſtate of meats uncon 


|  Indifſoluble love and amity, to live as it our perſons being many, our 
u diſeaſes of danger and pain. emple, The ground of this aſſertion was the magnifying eſteem of the ens — * and indiſpluble A hit ; vis Ae 
A " ITAT . Vs ts Lil, Lat.] To point | ancients, ariſing from the indiſcovery of its head, rown. | of which the heathen poet ſaith we are all hi . 
Nb. 1 er Ne Wh 6 44 ] $6, poe we art all his generation. 2 
t; bo my 5 — 2 . i es ay 44. (ir 0. s * . ifes 55 * 1 Bacon's Iloty ur. 
wy, ity expreſſed numbers the fingers : the depreſſing this fin. prudent; incautious; inconſiderate ; injudicious, They might juſtly wonder, that men ſa taught, ſo obliged to be ind 
| * the left hand implied but fix, in the right hand indi. | Why then | to all, thould buhave themſelves ſo contrary to ſuch heavenly inftwes 
Fe i hundred Brown's Vulgar Erroure. | Ate mortal men fo fond and indifereet 4 | tions, ſuch indi//odu6/e obligations; 1 2612 © 8800 
| 775 though there were 2 ſeminality of urine, we foolithly conceive Soc evil gold to ſeek unto their aid; — [Inpris80LUBLENEsSS, 1. / [from indiſſiluble.] Indiffalu- 
ve dehald therein the anatomy of every zo ticle, and can thereby And having not complain, and having it upbraid ? Spenſer. 
'indigitate tbeit aff: Qions, r 


' „ bility ;. reſiſtance to ſeparation of parts: 
tio frown's Vulgar Errours, If thou be among the * ab oblerve the time ; but be conti- Fi though confitting en compelici Ae tnſically diffaleadle 
| "We we not (0 indigizate the parts tranſmittent, Harvey, | nually anne of underſtaudinz. . Eceleſ. might have held, by the Divine Will, a ſtate of immortality and Jad, 
oteiraTiox. v. J. {from indigitate.] The act of | Inp1scass'TLY. adv. [from indiſerret.] Without | 


ö \ m 1 ſolubleneſs of his com poſition. Hale. 
\inting out or ſhewing, as by the finger. prudence ; without conſideration; without judgment. | Inpi's0LUBLY, adv. [from indiffoluble. | 
Tuch ings L conceive no obſcure indigitation of providence. Job on juſtice hath aſperſions flung, | 1. In a manner reſiſting all ſeparation, | 
5 More againſt Atheiſm, And ſpoken indiſcreetly with his tongue. _ Sandys. On they move 
dick. adj, [indigne, Fr, indignus, Lat.] . Let a great perſonage undertake an action paſſionately, let hm  Indiffolubly firm; nor obvious hil | 
Unworthy ; andeſerving. | manage it indi/creetly, and he ſhall have enough to flatter him. Nor itrait'ning vale, nor wood, ky RR divide l 
Wh hat iS 4 kingdom that is al her unable or indign to 3 : Taylor 's Rule of living holy. Their perfect ranks. N ny "Jeon. 
a7 t lu for another nation, that is civil or policed, to ſub- Inviscat'rION, 2. /. [indiſcretion, Fr. in and diſcretion. | The remaining aſhes, by a further degree of fire, may be id 
«crude Anett Bacon's Holy War, | Imprudence; raſhneſs ; inconſideration. 1 united into ow r Boyle | 
noing indignity; diſgra „ This is a | Indiſeretion ſometimes ſerves us well | | | ey willingly unite, | 1 : 
Rrnging indignity; difgracefu is a word not e deep plots do fal, l Shakefpearts Hamlet. Indifſelubly firm: irom Dubris ſouth —- a 
in ule. een boſe adwelitics His offences did proceed rather from negligence, raſhaeſs, orf To northern Ofcades., w 624 "3; Pill 
| eee eſtimation. Shakeſpeare's Othetls, | her indiſcretion, thas frem nny. exalicious thonghe. Hayward, | 2. For ever obligatori ly: 


DI GNANT. adj, | indignans, Lat.] Angry; raging; 


Looſe * have been obtained ſrom us by the importunity and 
. divulged by the 
inſſaned at once with anger and difdain. 


IN Is NC. ad}, [indifing, Fr. 5 Wo. 5 #=Y 
indiſcretion of friends, although reftrained by 1 8 N NCT, adp. | indiſiinf, Fr. in and dfindAu, Lat] 
Wife. 


ot a - marked ; confuſed, | 
EM | ane | 3 That which is now a horſe, even with a thought, 
He ſcourg'd with many a ſtroke th. indignant waves, Mile. IN DIScRINMIN ATE. adj. ee. Latin.] Un- W nn , 
' 7 vas 0 . i 2 4 - es it ud, i 4 FEES 
-— good pas, Regal + e — 2 diſtinguiſhable; not marked with any note of diſtinc- | As water is in water, N Shakeſpeare, 
What rage that hour did Aldion's ſoul polleſs, tion. . | | . 1 8 A I 
Let chick imagine, and let lovers gueſs! IndiscRUMINATELY. adv. [| from indiſcriminate, | But eine AOL Many rry note: 2 
He ſtrides indignant, and with haughty eries . Without diſtinction. | EP ut eiue i and neither tweet nor clear. Dae 
To fingle fight the fairy prince defies. a Vettel. 


When we tpeak of the infinite diviſibility of matter, we keep a ve 
Nn 8 Others uſe defamatory diſcourſe purely for love of talk s whoſe lar and d finds idenof dicih eats oe 
Ne rton. n. / [ indignation, F. . indignatio, Lat.] ſpeech, like a flowing current, bears away ndiſeriminateſy whatever] 228 of 155 ee . eee, eee, _ _ 
Anger mingled with contempt or diſguſt. lies in its way. Government of the Tongue. | en bas ar 


] . 1 oblcure and i. Matis. 
Suſpend your g naon againſt my brother, till you derive better | Liquor, ſtrong of acid ſalts, deſtroy the blueneſe of the infuſion of | > Not 8 N 
teltimony ol his tatent. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. our wood ; and liquors indiſcriminately, that abound with ful- : We throw out our eyes ſor brave Othello 
From thoſe officers, warm with indignation at the infolences of 1 Phureous ſalts, reſtote it. : : Bs oyle. Ev'n till we make the main and th” rial vue: Wk” | 
that vile rabble, came words of great contempt, Clarendou. | INDISPE/NSABLE. adj. French. ] Not to be remitted; An indiflin& regards e oſpenre. 
eee ap e oor ag not to be ſpared ; neceſſary. InpdisTi'NcTION. . J [from indiſlincb.] | 
Aud let your cooler reaſou now prevail, Rowe. | Rocks, mountains, and caverns, againſt which theſe exceptions are 1. Confuſion; uncertaint 1 e 
The anger of a {uperiou Po _ made, areof indiſpenſable uſe and neceſſity, as well to earth as to man. 7 inty. 
There was great {xdignation againſt Iſrael, 2 Kings, | | [ 


Lodward's Natural Hiftory. The indi/tin&ion of many ot the ſame name, or the miſapplication 
The effe& of anger, 


Ct ; [NDisPg/NSABLENESS. 1. J. [from indiſpenſable.) State | ® OE ee, _— aj ate 3 
rere e. in ſtore, of not being to be ſpared ; neceſſity. With 2. Omiſſion of diſcrimination ; indiſerimination. 
On thee, (hou troubler of the world. Shakeſp. Rich. III. InDI8PENSABLY. adv. [ from indi/per, fe e.] ithout 


a An indiftinttivn of all perſons," or equality ot all orders, is far from 
DexiTY, n. , ſindipn; 8 RAP diſyenſation; without romiſſion; neceſſarily, being agreeable to the will of God. Spracts 
. r. ". /. [ ndignitas, from indignus, Lat. idig- Every one muſt look upon himſelf as indi/pen/ably obliged to the | INDISTI'NCTLY. adv. [from indiflind.] _ IE 
\ * t.] Contumely; contemptuous injury; vio- practice of duty. Aduſſuns Freeboider. 1. Conſuſedly; uncertaiuly ; without definitenefs or 
70 ol right accompanied with inſult. 7a IN LISP GSE. w. 4. | indiſpoſer, Hrondh. diforimiaation, | es 
Een do ad er could not but have bleeding hearts to behold a 1. To make unfit: with for. 3 ly its ſides it wos bounded diſtinctly, but on its ends confuſedly and 
"my great placeand worth conſtrained to endure ſo foul ind' 155 Nothing can be yy mo bad to usin r _ any _— ly: _ there vaniſhing by degrees. Newton's Cpt. 
Rs K — | '* |  thanit prepares or indiſpeſes us for the enjoy ments of another. Atte. 1.2, Without being diſtinguiſhed. 
ue, 3 3 felt * . 2. 10 ai ncline ; to make averſe: with 7. ; Makiugtrial' thereof, boli the liquors ſoaked 7ndi/fin&ly through : 
Man he made, and A him built E . It has a ſtrange efficacy to indiſneſe the heart 10 religion. the bowl. | . Brown's Hagar Errores 
Magnificent this world. ; : : Sourb's Cer mont. |.Iyp1sT1/NCTNes8. 1. . [from idiſtiuci.] Confuſion ; 
h 1 iforder; to diſqualify for its proper functions inty; obſeuri 
Hu lord provounc'd; and, O indignity ! 3. To diforder; to diſqualify for! "2 er functions. J. uncertainty ; abſcurity. 
* n ſervice angel-wings, | The ſoul is not now hindered in its actings by t hs rn 5 CVE oft in the ſtyle of theſe. place, . 
Their oy miniſters, to watch and tend indiſpeſed organs. 4 itl 1 heal h ole. concetning the origin. and form of the carth. Burmt's 1 . 
does = * 3 p Milten, 4+ To diſor der lightly wit $7 W 75 1 2 | Old age makes the cornea aud coat of the chryftalline humour gro 
der cb ow that mighty paſſion for the church can well Though it weakened, yet it made him rather indiſpoſed than ſick, flatter ; fo that the light, for want of ſufficient reftaction, wilt not 
ry © indignities and that contempt men beſtow on the | and did no ways diſable him from ſtudying, Hallen. converge to the bottom of the eye, but beyond it, and by coulcquenee 
" a more exalted plori Swift, Fo To make unfavourable : with zwward', paint in the bottom of the eye a coutuled picture z and according 
by mean 10 ted glories born, | he king was ſufficiently. indi/poed iwwargs the perſons or the | to the inviſtin&ne/+ of this picture, the object will appear corituſed, 
ig. x, /, ; [ ar den N 2 A plant, b 1 principles ol Calvin's diſci 5 41 8 33 2 0 440 1 c ne 
e , | „by the Ame- | [ypiroSEDNESS. 77 Z rom indiſpoſed. tate of un- [IN DISTU“RRAN CR. 2. /. [in and diſurb.] Calmneſs,; 
"ans called anil. In the middle of the flower is the ' | Jp 4 i 


firneſs or diſinelination; diſordered ſtate, 
It is not any innate harſhnetsin piety that renders the firſt eſſays of 
it unpleaſant j that is owing only to the ind!/peſedne/ of our own 


freedom from diſturbance, 


ble, which afterward becomes a jointed pod, con- What is called by the Stoicks apathy, and by the Scepticks indife 


ta * 2 1 2 . 
"ng one eylindrical ſeed in one partition, from | 


Which ind A of Pi turbance, ſeems all but to mean, great tranquillity of mind. . Temple, 
n Nvigo is made, which is uſed. in dyi carts, | ecay e. INDIVUDUAL. adj. [ individu, individuel, Fr. indie 
ue colour, OR Y — 8 Ixpisrostriox. 4. /. [indiſpofition, Fr, from e 1 widuus, Latin.) / a [ 7 Shy | . & 
| lage adj,” Cindirrer, Fr. indire@us, Lat.]! I. ND of health; tendency to flekneſs; flight] 1, Separate from others of the ſame ſpecies; fingle ; | 
Jot ſtrait; not reilinear | _ Henle. | | TY | numerically one. | 
Not tend: : » %e kine d! j i t rath 5 ; 
al ding otherwiſe. than obliquely. or conſequen- as F 72 5 ed. ü Neither is it enough to conſult, ſecundum genera, what the kind and 
NG Purpoſe; as; an indirect accuſation, | I have known a great fleet loſe greatoccafions, by an ind?/potion of |, R D be z for the molt judgment is 2 
5 ele der pri | | - un nr ren RACE CA. 355 jo I hey preſent us with images more perſect than 8 life in any ins 
W . ender prince w 2 a 0 ; ; _ dividua!, . Duden Di ne. 
wr 8 wa have come with me to meet your grace Wisdom is _ 22 forward, from the fuſt e Peeing Mluſt the whole man, amazing thought! ere fi 
>— Fy 2 was perforce with. held. f ee A on eee 3 * To the cold marble, ot contracted urn! 
lch of wi an indire@ and peeviſh courſe This, lite 770% = ; ws hi oh Noe OY 4 Ex race art of it; , And never ſhall thoſe particles agree, 
Not fair 55. 58 Shakeſpeare's Richurd 111, | under thoſe ind{ſpgfitions which hung upo Ad ür Fan. That were in life this 2 wh; = Prion, 
not ho ö A 3 280 Know all the good that individuals find, 
\ Think you, that * e e e 2, Difinclination ; diſlike : with to or ene . an Lies in three words, health, peace, and cympetence, Pope. 
1 ecu lo indirect a courſe 2 Daniel's Civil War The indiſp;/ition of the church of Rome to reform herſeff, He k , We lee each circumſtance ot art and izdividya/ of nature ſummoned 
Cr. — tinge which they do know they may, upon ſundr indirect data unto us from performing our duty to — f A e | together by the extent and fecundity of his imagination. 
* rr, lei pas and although 3 3 8 eee ee , he mind, by every degree of affected unbe ief, contracts mow | Pupe's Preface to the Iliad, 
Y deceive vthers, IP an and more of a general indiſpoſition "war di believinge 'f'| 1t would be wiſe in them, as Ind and private mortals, to look 
e, nd ſhame! that they who to live well '| InDi6ev'TABLE. adj. | in and diſputable. ) Uncontro- | hack alittle upon the ſtorms they have 1aiſed, as well as thoſe they 
Packs 6 bs. mould turn ade, to tread vertible; inconteſtable; evident; certain. | have eſcaped. 5 | Sui. 
* 4 — rein, Ons | Milton, "There 15 no maxim in politicks- more indiſputable, than that a i The —_ 2 any . idea is er rede : lo e 
au lan, il de Gſcover'd one dime or other, and then he] nation ſhould have many hancurs to-reſerve iat Lois wle do 4 cet Tg, man, Lene 1s er ein. ute. 
| betalen. ; Tg. — a Addifen. 2 3 not to be parted or dis joined. 


To 


. 


HD! . r 


To give thee being, 1 lent | | * Yi. #6 x | 
Out of my 28 1 Ip vs trag v. adv. [from indubitable.] Undoubtedly ; 177 with dreadful fireagth ad, | 
Subſtantial life, to have thee by my fide ary earn | 0 5 6 To INDU GE. V. As [ indul, inde! 0 's N 
wo ops an Individual ſolace dear. Milton, If we rs ur theſe proportions from audible to viſible objects, | 1+ To encourage by complia 2, Latin. ] * 
ng eternity (hal) greet our bliſs there will indubitably reſult from either a graceful and harmonious The lazy glutton ſ. 1 i 
With an /ndividual kiſs, Milton, | contentment. ; Wotton's Arebitecture. Indul, his f * alt at home will keep; 
ne x. his great 2 wen abide The patriarchs were indubitably inveſted with both theſe authorities. | 2, To fondle . — „ his leep. edt il 
„ted, as one ou ; . 5 Spratt. my 4, 3 to gratify with. 
For over happy. ; | Milton, ] appeal to all ſober judges, whether our ſouls may be only * foſter, If the matter of in Sr dyes nai 
Inv VIDUA'LITY. 1. J. [from individual.) Separate or echo tom claſhing atoms z or racher indubitably muſt proceed from it has auth before it; if it be a hab; a fing 4 
diſtinct exiſtence. l x ſpiritual ſubſtance. i ST 1 5 Bentley. he indulged himſel with @ 4 abit, it has Un, 
r ĩ ˙ » adj, [indubitatus, Latin. ] Unqueſtioned; due, himſelf in ſhameful dr 10 A uinxe; ang. J 8 
Individuallty could hardly be predicated of any man for it was com- certain ; apparent; evident, Ws as Sg A mother was wont to indul wa oa » by 
monly ſaid, that a man is not the ſame he was, and that madmen are| , If he ſtood upon his own title of the houſe of Lancaſter, he knew it | or birds 3 but then they muſt bl m4 aughtery with top, ; 
deſide themſelves, A4rbuthnot, | Vas condemned by parliament, and tended directly to the diſinherlſon To live like thoſe that have the — non \ 
Invi VI DUALLY, adv. from individual. | of the line of York, held then the indubitate heirs of the crown; we indulge ourſelves in the gratification of another life, in Ut 
1. With ſeparate or diſtin& exiſtence ; numerically. I have b Bacen's feng VII. | 00s life ver MAY 
How ſhould that ſubſitolitarily by itſelf, which hath no ſubſtance - ave = ___ to wonder how, among the jealouſies of ſtate 3. To grant not of right but favou Alierby 
but /nd[vidua/ly the very ſame whereby others ſubſiſt with it ? , 2 eee — — ſubſiſt, being then the . in- Ancient privileges, indulged by former kin | % 
: Hooker. T; INDU'CE 5 - otton, ] not without high reaſon, be reyoked b thei P to their people, 
2. Not ſeparably * incommunicabl 0 - „ V. 4. [ induire, Fr, induco, Lat.] 14 8 0 Y ir uccaſſon, ng 
n dees es er 3 1. To influence to any thing; to perſuade : of vv Aale virgin entꝰ ring bright, 4 J. % 0 
* 2 proper to the gothead, and incommunicable to any created Ke 2 argument 4 5 anger" g but _ e _ | yet wir ye wap the dreams — , 
| ſubſtance; aden gar ſort to like, may conſtrain the wiſer to ield, ooker, ng mankind fo f . 
Je IN DID VATER. wa [ from tndi wh. 7 ovidence. This lady, albeit ſhe was furniſhed with homes excellent endow- | Who will conform to philoſophick 2 "A Op 
diſtinguiſh f hi N eh vid uus, tin.] To] ments both of nature and education, yet would ſhe never be e us rauch 1 will indulge thee for thy! { | 
g rom others of the ſame ſpecies; to make | to entertain marriage with any. Hayward. And mingle ſomething of our times to l ale 
Ir . f * 1 ae, wirh thee ſtill longer to converſe We, 3 one labour more. ny, 954 
Ale is indlviduated into infinite numbers, that have their diſtinct due d mes Bacon. Olek Atridts; 
* and pleaſure. ' More a ainft Atheiſm, Let not the coveteous deſign of growing rich Induce you to ruin 7 Vet, yet a moment, otte dim ray of light Pei 
o man js capable of tranſlating poetry, who, beſides a genius to your reputation, but rather ſatisfy yourſelf with a moderate fortune; ndulge, dread chaos and eternal night | 
| that art, i not « maſter both of his author's lan vage and of his own; — let your thoughts be wholly taken up with acquiring to yourlelf a ToInbu'LOEt, v. . Yb Latiniſm not in I Nb 
uſt we underſtand t ; ious name. d » : vie, 
Aale turn of thoughtoand expreſſion, which — 2. To produce by perſuaſion or influence : of N 1 * - _ l with n, 2 . 
. AN and Individuate 175 from all other writers, Dryden, Let the vanity of the times be reſtrained, which the neighbourhood defeat his endeavours Sing 3 reproveable diſcourk i 
jb tra 10 l 41 ry * 7. [ rom individuate. That which ome nations have induced, and we "F apace to exceed our pat- INDULGENCE, | /. [ 4 / \ Gov. Tap 
vidual, bh pt acon's Advice to Villert. | ] 1. J. indulgent 3 1 
What 0 the 3 of ee e Or what is it that makes] i e 80 _— 1 to all mankind, the evidence for 5 en e 13 en gence, Fr, from in 
t 5 . 4 1 5 5 
of my l 5 40 J rf ws — Lat.) N. * ſpecies ot men. 0 ff nature as to accommodate gs _ ban, Be frat he ill : 44 kk 
being an individual; ſeparate exiſtence 3. To offer by way of induction, or conſequential rea- nd left to herſelf, if evil thence enſue} 
. ſonin She firſt his weak indu{gence will accuſe, 
I x - , 3 . | : . 2. 
Innrviinity * he fin and divinity. Want of divine The play much vpon the ſimile, or illuſtrative a * ; The glories of our iſle, Mia 
ower. Not in uſe. po ' uſtrative argumentation, to Which yet like golden ore, unripe in b 
%% ˙ bs dr wats Ort, wh we their enthymemes unto the people, * tuke u 1 con- k Expect the warm nale onen 
being ruined by his amphibology, and expoſtulating with hi To incul rown's Hug Errors. | 2. *orbearance ; tenderneſs : fi | Dy 
ceived no higher anſwer th ) oo g with him re- | 44 10 incu cate; to enforce. LE or | "Mr : : Oppoſite to hu 
o higher anſwer than the excuſe of — 2 ? This indvces a general change of opinion, concerning the perſon or] in ae n indulgence to others, 4 6 
Inniviotnt'urry, J. / [from db. e party like to be obeyed by the greateſt or ſtrongeſt part of the people, , de eee rand fo br * 
IVVIVISIbI ENA hich „ ee T s Temple. In known images of life, J gueſs ammond in Ponder 
ads ' which no more diviſion can be | 5+ To cauſe extrinſically ; to produce; to effect. Tue labour greater, as th“ e nar 
p Sour things induce a contraction in the nerves, placed in the mouth | 3+ Favour granted; liberalit FEW bn, 
A peſtle and mortar will as ſoon bring any particle of matter to Ju- of the ſtomach, which is a great cauſe of appetite. Bacon If all th jous 7 4 | 
dlvi/ibility as the acuteſt thought of a mathematician. Locke, Acidity, as it is not the natural Rate of the animal fluids, but ix. muſt] eriſh in ee eee are without any eſſod on u 
14 NDIVISIBLY, adj. [ indivi/ible, Fr. in and divi/ible,] What duced by aliment, is to be cured by aliment with the contrary qualities. | 4. Grant of the ure R | bo 
cannot he broken into parts; ſo ſmall as that it ean-[ 6, To i nn e en al Remer det gene ty 
not be ſmaller ; having reached the laſt degree of di- oy 10 1 3 Thou, thatgiv'ſt whores inde! fin, 
ialvilker. | ns c) ate their ſtupidity, he induceth the roviden : ' egences to 
Ewa | now, if the bird had been un nown, the illuſtration had 8 ue. Sl 
PFs. y Fr w 2 4 fee we er. to expreſy a perfect /n- oy; and the exprobration not fo proper. ee 1 eue —_— pardons, bulls, Hey il 
' leaſt fort of natural bodies, igby. ie poet may be ſeen inducing hi j 48% e ſport of winds, : 
ere lu but one ind/vi/ible point of time obſerved, but one aden where he diſcovers their om Fi pgs In purgatory, indu/gerces, and ſupererogation, the Mein, 
performed yet the eye cannot comprehend | _ j e re e de Fope.] be unanimou b + he enn fem 
; y prehend at once the whole abje&t. | 7. To bring on; to ſuperinduce ; to effect gradual] n Def Pig, 
! Dryden's Dufreſnoy. Schiſm is marked out by th STS — Leo X. is deſervedly infamous for his baſe proſtitat . 
Inpivni'sinLy, adv, [from irdiefible. | So us it can- which induces that i 4 2 e 8 kind of petriſying erime, a onol hon, 
nov be divided, | wrath ls conſequent. on to which the OE Pie _ Invu'.cznNT. adj. indulgent, Fr, indulge; Lain}? 
. ; 5 ; . 6 R 4 1 4 . U 
* einbr. adj. [in and docible.] Unteachable ; in- Invu'ceMENT. 1. /. from induce.] Motive to any : on gentle ; liberal 
ſuſceptible of inſtruction. | thing ; that which allures or perſuades to any thi as done all for us chat the moſt /adalgent Cu 
1 a : | ; : pe ny thing, for the work of his hands. 
nbo'c1l,, adj, [indocile, Fr. indecilir, Latin) U The former indxcements do now much more prevail, when t! i | on, 
„„ ˙ . . I Cn ene“ dere len a va 
8 any i" tz, beſides Scri . ks : erluch in 
y inducements, beſides Scripture, may lead me to that, which Th' indulgent pr hl wor ogg Wile 


Theſe certa\ fools, 
eſe certainly are the fools in the text, indec{/, inttactable ls, if Scripture be againſt, they are of no value, yet otherwiſe are ſtrongly $552 . : 
| * 3. Gratifying; favouring; giving way to: with, 


. en oe | nn L. Gun 
InvdoctLiTY. u. /. [indecilits Fr 1 "uy ermeut. Lat movꝰ'd me to't, 8 he feeble old, indulgent of their eaſe, 
as ler Te 10 8 Tot! AN decility.) Un- Then mark th LN Shateſp. Henry VIII. In SEAS bes —_ _ from indulgent.) Without (ew 
To INDO'CTRINA'TE. . a. [ende&riner, old Fretich.] 2 . | = Cen nn em 
To inflru ; to tincture with any ſcience, or opinion = | Milton. Hethatnot onl its f | 
Under a maſter that diſcourſed excellent! d ieh. | My inducement hither, y commits fore act of fin, but lin hegt 
| | yy an took muc delight Wag not at preſent here to fi ; it, is never to be counted a erate man. 
in indo inating his young unexperlenced fawourite, Buckingham had Inſtances oc 4 f yoga Fare Mile IND vr 1 a. a I! 
obtained a quick conception of ſpeaking very gracefully and pertinently. | from eee ee go e chere eee e e e 1. ee French.] Privilege & 
Clarendon, "os 0 ers. O. a | 
— They tha never pep beyond the comnen detief; tn 3 In 1 u'Ck * 1. /. [from induce.] A perſuader; one] | To'NDURATE. v. u. ¶induro, Lat.] Togrow hanl; 
n at HI ndoctrinated, are og afſured of „ | to harden, 
eee 3 ons, 5 Glawville, | 79 INDU'CT. v. a. 8 Latin.] ö Stones within the earth at firſt are but rude earth ot cy; wh 
1 ee 1. J. [from iudoctriuate.] Inſtruc- 1+ TS introduce; to bring in. | minerals come at firit of juices concrete, which aden ina 
We e ceremonies in the gatheri ? Bac Nut, th 
Ay poſtulates are very accommodable unto junior indoc« netians. rn yay pore LM rr — 
eee e e eee not to de embrace beyond the | 2* IS pe? gs actual poſſeſſion of a benefice. J Oh HIS NOTE fie Irn 
1 END — voti n. a perſon thus inſtituted, th ? rown's 
I'npoLkNC#, / "ny 5 [in and doleo, Latin; indelence nefice, it thall make the firſ — 4 wy 3 „ rr 
TN portxev. rench.] | InDu'cT1ON, 2. J. [ induction, Fr. indudtio, Latin. n : 
1. . from pain. | 1. Introduction; entrance; anciently preface. 3 indurated bladder is a circumſtance ſometime h 
Fe ws 5 „ee be indolency where there is en. fo there muſt A nung — fair, the parties ſure, a 7 nnn os fog 
* urn Theory, nd our induction full of roſpꝰrous hope. . 2 
2 LES? may - hor * Indelenee, Hough, 2. Induttion is when, from ſeveral particular ee ut Is 5 e the mind; to ſear the conſcience 
, pry neo Fi nc m on; liſtleſſneſs. | we infer one general: as, the doctrine of the Socinians can= | The | e rom indurate.] 
p wedolency a8 an attribute to His gods, and place it | not be proved from the goſpels, it cannot be df . A iat Ar 
, proved trom This is a notable inſtance of condenſation and infra 


in the happinets of the bleit : the Divi : 
given us not only a precept agdinſt it, but hte ang phe the ads of the apoſtles, it cannot be proved from the | burial under earth, in caves, for a long time. 
Deyden. epiſtles, nor the book of revelations; therefore it can- | 2+ The act of hardening. 


trary, 
the Spanih nation, rouſed from their ancient indo/exce and | not be proved from the New "Teſtament. Wazes's Logick. | 3+ Obduracy ; hardneſs of heart. 
trying an 


ignorance, ſcem now to improve trade, Get 
1'NDoL INT. adj. [ 10 hg Bolingbroke, „„ e is wonderful hard; for the things e is marked out by the apoſtle as a kind of pe 
am a” Leal e teak . FRE Ie ee gene, Miß lt fn * 
ont tumour. ' athematical things are only capable of ctear demonſtration : con- INDU'STRIOUS. ad}. .. ind, 1 ia 
2, Careleſs ; l ary ; inattentive; liftlefs | OO in natural philoſophy are proved by !zdu&ton of ee 1. Diligent: A. tl 8 ca I | 
MM tees chef bs OF one by moral arguments, and matters of fact by credible 9 3 1 he = ee, Ginlh 1. 
To Wade long nights in indolent 7 SITE 1 5 Tillotſon. a GG me 
Notts. « > 2 Pope's liind. 8 hs arguing from experiments and obſervations a 2 ele : 0 * 
1. With freedom f . ution be no demonſtration of general concluſions, yet it is the beſt | * rious to a particular end: oppoſite i 
” C om trom pain. : e arguing which the nature of things admits of, and may be He himſelf, bung excellently learned, and indir vt 
2. Carele(sly ; lazily ; inattentively ; lilefsly, ooked upon as fo much the ſtronger by how much the ind, is out the truth of all things concerning the original of his ow fen 
While 1ull'd by found, and undifturd'l by wit more general: and if no exception occur from phanomena, the con- hath ſet down the teſtimony of the ancients truly» Yah 
Calm and lerene you Indelenc! li p A cluſion may be general. N, ' | Le 
q, yo y it, Addifon, Tu Fats, Fg ewton's Opt, t our juſt cenſures 
e Invo'w, won | indotare, Latin, ] To portion; to ar roman only of_ugulng fray. inexFler, and. Wat 9 
enrich with gifts, whether of fortune or nature Se ke & or f te of 8 _ TEND 888 — 
3 dee 8 act or ſtate of taking poſſeſſion of an eceleſiaſticalf .; His thoughts were low : 
1. An opening in the land into which th bio > nates 2 3. Deſigned; done fi if 
which the ſea flows. 1, Leading ; perſuaſive: with gned ; done for the purpoſe. F 
Ebb and floods there could be none, when thete was no ind x 8 ** The induftrions perforation 97 e tendons of the ſeconl | 
days, or gulphs to receive a flood, — . Indudlive x array of fingers and toes, draw the tendons of the third joints b 
2. Inlet ; paſſage inwards, T5 Cupable t —— — Mas. . 
 Navigable rivers ate indfranghte to attain wealth, * |; ede . paid produce, Obſerve carefully all the events which yy either by BE 
Te vun. av. from dune b.] To ſoak ; to dro "| flat, yet the hs = wary rune concludency in theſe evidences ſional concurrence of various cauſes, or by dhe indupri 5 
My hopes lie drown'd in many tathoms dee . Wi | notof ſcience y may be probable and induce of credibility, though tion of knowing men, Watt 
They lie d gg . Nause ad Creda, | J. Proceeding var he ee Hale's Origin of Mankind, IxDvu'srrIOUBLY, adv, [from induftriow., 
IxDv'niovs, adj, [inand dabions, ] Not doubtful; not | To IN bo“. v. 4. [ind . 1. With habitual diligence ; not 0 
ſuſpeeding! certain, 3 8 yon, 2 Latin.] 2. Diligently; laboriouſly ; afſiduoully. _ 
Hence appears the vulg ar vanity of repoſing an ?.fxd7owr confides One bit 27 | Great Britain was never before united under one kings * 
it thole antipeſtitential tpirite, ! "tea Indus wh ef matter all, ſtanding that the uniting had been induftriex/yy attem 
Ixvu'nitanty ed}. | indebitabilir, Lat. indebirable Fe. 2. It ſeems fine _ Þ.- Any. EO 1 
and de,, Undoubted; unqueſtionable; uri founded with cad ON 90 by good writers, con- | 3* For the ſet purpoſe; with deſign. 
dent; certain in appearance ; clear; plain | any quali ꝶPꝶP⅛ . or enrich wich Some friends ee men 
When general obſervations are ena from . f je y quality or excellenoe. Theſe innocent diverſions, and pretend 5 | 
oe ds en nd dads. thats v ma particulars as The angel, by whom God dee the waters of That I the tricks of youth too roughly blame- 17 | 
are jewels of Knowledge, ſupernatural v rs of Betheſda with I ſelf, 494 
Nan pe al virtue, waz not ſeen 3; yet the angel's preſence k am not under the neceſſity of declaring miele len 387M 
a Mind, | by the waters, P m_ _ 82 my name, which wholly erempt w* 
"+ ; . au . 
tears Ivo 


| 


* a 


INE 


TRY. % [ 
prove. 1 ha 

The ſweat of ind uftr 

But for the end it works do. 

See the laborious bee 


, flee | | 
22 A dunkle U weets content her induſtry. Cowley. 
n 


. ly initiate mankind into the uſeful know- 

e bee, leaving the reſt to employ our 1 

: ive like idle loiterers. 4 © More. 

bl FE. v. 4. [inebrio, Latin.] To intoxi- 

TOI” make drunk. ; 3 
cate 3 ſugared inebriateth leſs than wine pure: ſops d 

Wine — vantity, inebriate more than wine of itſelf. Bacon. 

5 — far in and _—_— . freſh water, as if in- 
8 ir bellies and are taken. Sandy. 

driated turn UP the To grow drunk; to be intoxi- 


itual or actual laboriou 
d die ; 
9 "Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 


neſs, 


IIIA TE. Vo v. 
cone j fiſh, that come from the Euxine ſea into the 
A Jag 3 and turn up their bellies, ſo as uu may 
ith your hand. . 4 acon. 
keen nn. 7. 7 [from irre] Drubkenneſs 
an 
intoxication. 


f 4 bloodſtones may be of virtue, e rience 
That cornelians an —_—_— 
will make us grant; but not that an ace prevents ine * oe i 


Inge FABULITY» 1. ſ. [from ineffable.] Unſpeakable- 


neſs. ; . . a . 7. 7 
0 FA me ble, Fr, me bilis, Lat. Un- 
1 ele, 2 not to expreſſed. It is 


always in a good ſenſe. . 
uſed _—_ 2 Son, 15 calm aſpect, and clear, 
ineſfable, ſerene ! 

, d e 
blotted, acquitted conſcience, and feed 
Reflect upon a clear, un 9 t * s 
upon the Ine able comforts of the memorial of a conquere 2 | 
pier Ast v. adv, [from ineffable.) In a manner not 
xpreſſed. 5 
en his ſather full expreſs'd, | 
Inffably into his face receiv'd. Milton. 
{xreescTIVE- adj, [ineffefif, Fr. in and effective. 
That which can produce no effect; unactive; ineffi- 
jent: ſele 8. 
8 , without blood, is a dead and lifeleſs trunk ; ſo is 
the word of God, without the ſpirit, a 195 = ineffeftive . i 
He that afures himſelf he never errs, will always err; and his 
| tons will render all attemps to inform him ireffetive. 
preſumptions will ren p e . 
Irre ru AL. adj, [in and efe2ual.| Unable to 
roduce its proper effect; weak; wanting power. 
The publick reading of the A rypha they condemn as a thing 
elo unto evil: the bare reading even of Scriptures themſelves 
they miſlike, as a thing ineſfectual to do =. ook, 
The death of Patrocles, joined to the offer of Agamemnon, 


hich of itſelf had proved ineffetual, . Pope. 
luerrrervaLL x. adv. [from ineffetual.) Without 
elſect. 


Ixzrrr/CTUALNESS. wh [from incffectral.] Inefficacy ; 
want of power to perform the proper effect. 
dt. James ſpeaks of the ineffetualneſs of ſome men's devotion, 
Ye alk, and receive not, becauſe ye aſk amiſs, ale. 
Ixuer1calctous. adj, e, Fr, inefficax, Latin.] 
Unable to produce effects; weak; feeble. Inefßfectual 
rather denotes an actual failure; an inefficacious, and 
habitual impotence to any effect. 
Iz not that better than always to have the rod in hand, and, by 
frequent uſe, miſapply and render inefficaciows this uſeful remedy? 


| Locke. 

Inz/yrrcacy, 2. J. [in and efficacia, Latin.) Want of 
power; want of effect. 

IVA NCT. \ 2. J [from inelegant.] Abſence of 


IntL,zcancy, beauty; want of elegance. 
IN ELEGANT adj. [inclegans, Lat.] 


1. Not becoming; not beautiful: oppoſite to elegant. 
What order, ſo contriv'd as not to mix 
Taſtes, not well join'd, inelegant, but bring 
Taſte aftertaſte, upheld with kindlieſt change. Milton. 
This very variety of fea and land, hill and dale, which is here 


reputed ſo inelegant and unbecoming, is indeed extremely charmin 
and agreeable, ps 


2. Wanting ornament of language. 
Modern criticks, having never read Homer, but in low and in- 
elegant tranſlations, impute the meanneſs of the tranſlation to the 


port. 

Isz'Logurnt, adj. [in and eloquent, Lat.] Not per- 
ſuaſive ; not oratorical : oppolite to eloquent, 

Ixt'er, adj. \ineptus, Lat.] 

1. Trifling; fooliſh, 


The works of Nature, being neither uſeleſs nor inept, muſt be | 


guited by tome principle of knowledge. 


| More, 
Alter their various unſucceſsful ways, 

Their ruitleſs labour, and inept eſſays, 
o eauſe of theſe W they'll find, 

But power exerted by th“ Eternal Mind. Blackmore. 


2. Unfit for any purpoſe; uſeleſs. 


When the upper and vegetative ſtratum was once waſhed off by 
rains, the hills would have become barren, 


only mere ſterile matter, ſuch as was wholly inept and improper 
the formation of vegetables, oodward. 


Ixrerty, adv, [inepr2, Lat.] Triflingly ; fooliſhly ; 


unſitly. 
None of them are made fooliſhly or irepely. More, 
All things were at firſt diſpoſed by an omniſcient intellect, that 
cannot contrive ineptly. Glanville, 
NEPTITUDE., ./ [from rreptus, Lat.] Unfitneſs. 


The grating and rubbing of the axes againſt the ſockets, wherein 
44 N ring will cauſe ſome ineptitxde or reſiſteney to the rotation 


A der. Wilkins. 
\ omnipotent agent works infallibl i i epi- 
lade or (tub — the allibly and irreſiſtibly, no inepri 


matter being ever able to hinder him. 

: Ray on the Creation. 
There is an ineptitnde to motion from too ron laxity, and an 
"Piitude to motion from too great tenſion, Arbuthnot, 


Is: try. 5. / [inegalitt, Fr. from inequalitas and 
mequalis, Latin,] 
. Difference of comparative quantity, | 
re 1s lo great an inequality in the length of 
: * it impoſſible for 5 to ot on 8 * "Rage 


' nevenneſs ; interchange of higher and lower parts. 
98 is cut into ſo many hills and inequalities as render 
8 AP Addiſon on Itaiy. 

the wa well wrought ; yet when it was quick ſilvered, 


tion diſcovered innumerable inequalities all over the glaſs. 
Newton's Optickes, 

* my no inequalities in the ſurface of the earth, mn in 
re 4 wa rc year, we ſhould loſe a conſiderable ſhare of the 
{ om, Bentley. 
proportion to any office or purpoſe; ſtare of nat 
ag adequate; inadequateneſ, 


3. 


fn, Fr. 74 , Lat.] Dili. 


Sandyt. 


Broome on the Odyſſey. 


the ſtrata below yielding 


| The ſtock that the mind has in its 


ing 


„The great inequality: of all things to che appetites of 4 rational 


ſoul appears from this, that in all worldly things a man finds not 
half the pleaſure in the actual poſſeſſion that he propoſed in the ex- 
pectation. as B South, 
4+ Change of ſtate; unlikeneſs of a thing to itſelf ; dif- 

ference of temper or quality, _ | 
In ſome places, by the nature of the earth, and by the fituation 


of woods and hills, the air is more unequal than in others; and in- 
equality of air is ever an enemy to health, 


5. Difference of rank or ſtation. | 
If fo ſmall inequality between man and man make in them mo- 
deſty a commendable virtue, who reſpecting ſuperiors as ſuperiors, 
can neither ſpeak nor ſtand before them without ſear. ooker. 
Ix EXA SILIT. 2. / [from inerrable.] Exemption 
from error; infallibility. | 
I cannot allow their wiſdom ſuch a completeneſs and inerradility 
as to exclude myſelf from judging. Ling Charles. 
INE'RRABLE. adj. [i and err.] Exempt from errour. 
We have conviction from reaſon, or decifions from the inerrable 
and requiſite conditions of ſenſe. Brown, 
Infallibility and inerrableneſs is aſſumed by the Romiſh church, 
without any inerradle ground to build it on. Hammond. 


Inz'RRABLENESS, #. J. [from inerrable.] Exemption 
from error. 


Infallibility and inerrableneſs is aſſumed and incloſed by the 
omiſh church, without any inerrable ground to build it on. 
| Hammond on Fundamentals. 
Ins'srABLY, adv. [from inerrable.} With ſecurity 
from errour; infallibly, 
Inz'zxINGLY, adv. [in and erring.] Without errour; 
without miſtake; without deviation. 
| That divers limners at a diſtance, without copy, ſhould draw the 
ſame 2 is more conceivable, than that matter ſhould frame 
itſelf lo inerringly according to the idea of its kind. Glanville, 
8 adj, ¶ inert, Lat.] Dull; fluggiſh ; motion- 
e 8. N 


Bacon. 


Body alone, inert and brute, you'll find; ; 
The cauſe of all things is by you aſſigu'd. Blackmore. 
Informer of the planetary train! | 
Without whoſe quickening glance their cumb'rous orbs 
Were brute unlively maſs, inert and dead. Thomſon 
IVAA TL v. adv. [from ixert.] Sluggiſhly; dully. 
Ye pow'rs, 
Suſpend a while vir fork inertly ſtrong. Dunciad, 
IntscAa'T10N, 2. / [in and e/ca, Latin.] The act of 
baiting. | Dia. 
Inz'sTIMABLE. adj. [ineftimable, Fr. ineftimabilis, Lat.] 
Too valuable to be rated; tranſcending all price. 
I thought I ſaw a thouſand fearful wrecks, : 
A thouſand men that fiſhes gnaw'd upon; 
Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 
Ineftimable ſtones, unvalu'd jewels, Shakeſp. Rich, III. 
The pope thereupon took advantage, abuſing the ſimplicity of the 
king to ſuck out ineffimable ſums of money, to the intolerable 
grievance of both the clergy and temporality, Abbot. 

There we ſhall fee a fight worthy dying for, that bleſſed Saviour, 
of whom the Scripture does' fo excellently entertain us, and who 
does ſo highly deſerve of us upon the ſcore of his intinite perfec- 
tions, and his ineftimable benefits. Boyle, 

And ſhall this prize, th“ incffimable prize, 

On that rapacious hand for ever blaze! | 

Inz'vipenT. adj. [ inevident, Fr. in and evident.] No 
plain; obſcure, Not in uſe. 

The habit of faith in divinity is an argument of things unſeen, 
and a ſtable aſſent unto things inevident, upon authority of the divine 
revealer. rown's Vulgar Errours, 

IngvitanrLITY, 2. J. [from inevitable.) Impoſſibility 
to be avoided; certainty, 

By liberty, 1 do underſtand neither a liberty from ſin, miſery, 
ſervitude, nor violence, but from neceſſity, or rather neceſſitation; 
that is, an univerſal immunity from all inevitabi/ity and determina- 
tion to one. Bramball againſt Hobbes. 

INEVITABLE. adj, inevitable, Fr, inevitabilis, Lat.] 
Unavoidable ; not to be eſcaped. 
1 had a paſs with him: he gives me the ſtuckin with ſuch a 


mortal motion, that it is inevitable, Shakeſp. Twelfth Night, 
Fate inevitable 
Subdues us. Milton. 


Since my inevitable death you know, 
Vou ſaſely unavailing pity ſhow. Dryden t Aurengzebe, 
INV EVITART v. adv. [from mevitable.) Without poſſi- 
bility of eſcape. | 
The day thou eat'ſt thereof, my ſole command 
Tranſgreſt, inevitably thou ſhalt die. Milton, 
How inevitably does an immoderate laughter end in afigh! South. 
If they look no further than the next line, it will inevitably fol- 
low, that they can drive to no certain point. Dryden. 
Inflammations of the bowels oft inevitably tend to the ruin of the 
whole. arvey on Conſumptions. 
If our ſenſe of hearing were exalted, we ſhould have no quiet or 
ſleep in the filenteſt nights, and we mult inevitably be 
deaf or dead with a clap of thunder. 
Inzxcv'saBlt. adj. 
in and 4 
liated by apology. 
It is a temerity, and a folly inexcuſable, to deliver up ourſelyes 
needleſsly into another's power. L' Eftrange. 
As we are an iſland with ports and navigable ſeas, we ſhould be 
inexcuſable it we did not make thele bleſſings turn to account, 


Addiſon's Freeholder. 
Such a favour could only render them more obdurate, and more 
incxcuſable : it would inhance their guilt, Atterbury. 


If learning be not encouraged under your adminiſtration, you are 
the molt inexcuſable perſon alive. Swift, 


A fallen woman is the more inexcuſable, as, from the cradle, the 

ſex is warned againſt the deluſions of men, 

Inexcu'sABLENESS, #. / [from inexcuſable,| Enor- 

mity beyond forgiveneſs or palliation. 

Their inexcu/ableneſs is ſtated upon the ſuppoſition that they 

knew God, but did not glorify him. South, 

Inzxcv'saBLY. adv.: [from inexcu/able.) To a degree 
of guilt or folly beyond excuſe. 


It will izexcuſably condemn ſome men, who having received ex- 
cellent endowments, yet have fruſtrated the intention, Brown, 


IntxHa'LABLE. adj, [in and exhale, ] That which 
cannot evaporate, | 
A new laid egg will not ſo eaſily be boiled hard, becauſe it con- 


ricken 


8 Fr. inexcuſabilis, Lat. 
ot to be excuſed; not to be pal- 


tains a great ſtock of humid parts, which muſt be evaporated be- 


fore the heat can bring the Ixexbalable parts into conſiſtence. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
In EXA Vs TED. adj. [in and exhauſted.) Unemptied ; 

not poſſible to be emptied. 
So wert thou born into a tuneful ſtrain, 

An early, rich, and inexhauſted vein, Dryden, 
In EXA UsTIBLE. adj. [in and exhauftible.] Not to be 
drawn all away ; not to be ſpent. 7 
Reflect on the variety of combinations which may be made with 
number, whoſe ſtock is inexbauſtib/e, and truly infinite. Locke, 
wer, by varying the idea of 
ſpace, is perfeMly inexbauſtible, and 
infinitum. : 
Ingx1$TENT. adj. [in and exiftent.] 


1. Not having being; not to be found in nature. 


ores 


Pope. 


Bentley. | 


Clariſſa, 


o it can multiply figures 1d 


To expreſs complexed ifications, they took a liberty to com- 
pound 41 piece W N of Mlowable Inks miſthres 
inexiftent. 3 i Brown's Vulgar Erreur. 
2. Exiſting in ſomething elſe. This uſe is rare. 
We doubt whether theſe heterogeneities be ſo much as inexifent 


in the concrete, whente they ate obtained. F — 

Inzx1'sTENCE. 2. . [in and eincr. Want of be- 
ing; want of exiſtence. | | ] 

e calls up the hetoes of former ages from a tate of /nexifence to 

— adorn and diverſify his poem. Broome on the Odyſſey» 

Inz'x0RABLE. adj. | igexorable, Fr. inexorabilis, Latin.] 
Not to be intreated ; not to be moved by intreaty. 

Vou are more inhuman, more ivexerable, 


Oh ten times more, than tygers of Hyrcfnia! Shakeſpeare. 
' inexorable dog! Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
The {cout Oe et 
Inexorable calls to . N= Milion. 
The gueſts invited came | 
And with the reſt thi Incxorable dame. Dryden, 
Th' inex9rable gates were barr'd, 8 

And nought was ſeen, and nought was heard, 

But dreadful gleams, ſhrieks of woe. Pope's $1. Cacilid. 


e Tan Ve deaf to the words of ſo ſweet a charmer, and inexora- 
ble to all his invitations. - Rogers. 
INzxPs'/DIENCE, I. / [is and expediency.) Want of 
Inzxet'piency. fitneſs; want of propriety ; un- 
ſuitableneſs to time or place : inconvenience. 0 
It concerneth ſuperiauts td look well to the expediency and inex- 
pediency of what they enjoin in indifferent things. Sanderſon, 
InzxPg'nlENT. adj. Tin and expedient, | Inconvenient; 
unfit; improper; unſuitable to time of place, q 
It is not inexpedient they ſhould be known to come from a perſon 
altogether a ſtranger to .chymical affairs. ef | Boyle. 
e ſhould be prepared not only with patience to bear, but to re- 
ceive with thankfulneſs a repulſe, if God ſhould ſee them to be in- 
expedient, | | Smalridges 
Ingxepe/rRIENCE, 2. J. [ipexperience, Fr, in and experi- 


ence.] Want of experimental knowledge; want of 
experience. | A | 
: Thy words at random argue thine inexperience. Milton, 
reju 


ice and ſelf-ſufficienc _—y proceed from inexperignce- 


of the world, and ignorance of mankin ddiſon. 
IN8XPE'RIENCED. adj. [inexpertut, Lat.] Not expe- 
rienced. 


Ix IX RR. adj. [inexpertas, Lat. in and expert.) Un- 
ſcilful; unſkilled, ; Ro OE 
The race ele& advance 


Through the wild deſert; not the readieſt way, 
Leſt ent'ring on the Canaanite alarm'd, 


War terrify them inexpert. e Alen. 
In letters and in laws | | 
Not 1 Prior. 
INE'XPIAB 


E. adj. [ inexpiable, Fr. inexpiabilit, Lat. 
1. Not to be atoned | 
2. Not to be mollified by atonement. 

Love ſeeks to have love: 


My love how could'ſt thou hope, who took'ſt the way 


To raiſe in me inexpiable hate? Milton's Keller 
Int'xPlABLY. adv, [from inexpiable.] To a degree 


beyond atonement. | 
Excurſions are inexpiably bad, | | 
And 'tis much ſafer to leave out than add. i nt mh 
Inz'XPLEABLY. adv, [in and expleo, Lat.] Infatiably. 
A word not in uſe. 
What were theſe harpies but flatterers, delators, and the inex 
pleably covetous ? a Sand yt Travels. 
INs'xPLICABLE, adj. [ inexplicable, Fr. in and explico, 
Lat.]. Incapable of being explained; not to be made 
intelligible; not to be diſentangled. | | 
What could ſuch apprehenſions breed, but, as their fiature is, ie 
explicable paſſions of mind, deſires abhorring what they embrace, 
and embracing what they abhor ? ' ober. 


To me at leaſt this ſeems iexplicable, if light be nothing elſe 


than preſſion or motion propagated through ether. Newtons 
| None eludes ſagacious reaſon more, | 
Than this obſcure inexplicable power. Blackmore, 


InNs&xFLICABLY. adv, 


ner not to be explaine | AGES | 
IngxPRE'SSIBLE. adj. [it and e.] Not to be told; 
not to be uttered; unutterable; 
Thus when in orbs 
Of circuit inexpre/ible they ſtood, ; 

Orb within orb. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Nothing can ſo peculiarly | ag the noble diſpoſitions of human 
nature, as for one man to ſee another ſo much himſelf as to ſigh 
his griefs, and groan his pains, to ſing his joys, and do and feel 

every thing by ſympathy and ſecret inexpreſible communications. 


South. 
The true God had no certain name given to him; for Father 


and God, and Creator, are but titles ariſing from his works; an 
God is not a name, but a notion ingrafted in human nature of an 
inexprefſible being. Stliling. fleet. 
here is an inimitable grace in Virgil's words: and in them 
rincipally conſiſts that beauty, which gives ſo inexpre/ible a plea- 
fure to him who beſt underſtands their force: this diction of his is 
never to be copied. . 


Dry 
INEXPRESSIBLY, adv. [from inexpreſſible.] To a de- 


gree or in a manner not to be uttered ; unutterably. 
God will prote& and reward all his faithful ſervants in a manner 
and meaſure inexpre/ibly abundant. Hammond. 
He began to play upon it: the ſound was exceeding ſweet, and 

wrought into a variety of tunes that were inexpre/ibly melodious. 
| | Addiſon's Speftator. 
Inzxeu'GNABLE. adj. [inexpugnable, Fr. 1 
Lat.] Impregnable; not to be taken by aſſault; not 
to be ſubdued. 
Why ſhould there be implanted in each ſex ſuch a vehement and 
inexpugnable appetite of copulation ? 1 Ray. 
InuxT1'NGUISHABLE. adj. [inextinguible, Fr. in and 

extinguo, Lat.] Unquenchable, | | 
Pillars, ſtatues, and other memorials, are a ſort of ſhadow of an 
endleſs life, and ſhow an inextingu{/bable deſire which all men have 
of it. Grew. 
Inz'XTRICABLE. adj. pe Fr, inextricabilis, Lat.] 
Not to be diſintangled; not to be cleared; not to be 
ſet free from obſcurity or perplexity. - 

He that ſhould tye inexrricable knots, only to baffle the induſtry 
of thote that ſhould attempt to unlooſe them, would be thought not 


1 inexplicable.] In a man- 


to have ſerved his generation, Decay Pieſy. 
Stopt by awful heights, and gulphs immenſe 
Ot wiſdom, and of vaſt omnipotence, f 
She trembling ſtands, and does in wonder gaze, 
Loſt in the wild inextricable maze. Blackmore, 


Men are led into inextricab/e mazes by ſetting up themſelves as 
| Judges of the world. Sherlock, 
Inz'xTRICABLY, adv. [from inextricable.) To a de- 
gree of perplexity not to be diſentangled. 
The mechanical atheiſt, though you grant him his laws of me- 


chaniſm, is nevertheleſs inextricably puzzled and baffled with the 
firſt formation of animals. Bentley. 


In vain they ſtrive; th' intangling ſnares den 
Inextricably fem, the power 1 ay. Popes Odyſſey. 


Tolnu'ys, v. u. [in and ge.] To inoculate; to pro» 
Pagate 


"4 £ 


INF 

b pagut trees by the laſjcn of a bud into a foreign 
Let fage experience teach thee all the s 
Ol grafting and ingring. „ Phillips. 
Inraiut arr. FA Fr, from infal- 
IW ALIEN. .] Inerrability ; exemption 


from exrour. 
is the higheſt 


of aſſent, a 
Fr. in and fallible,) Pri- 
e of miſtake; not to be 
miſled or deceived ; e Uſed both of perſons 


and things, 
Every = admitteth not ſuch infallible evidence of proof, as 


leavath no poſſibility of doubt or ſcruple behind it, Hooker, 


ieve my words 
For they are certain and i allible, Shateſp. Henry VI. 
The ſucceſs is certain and infallible, and none ever yet miſcarried 


in the attempt. | South, 
Id YA LLII ur. adv. from infallible.) 5 
1. Without danger from deceit ; with ſecurity from 
errour, 
ood and evil. 
| We cannot be as God, Jnfall/bly knowing 17 Cone 3 
2. Certai 


nly. 
Out 5 Lord has diſtincily opened the ſcene of ſuturity 
and direQed us to ſuch a conduct as will infa/lis{y render _ happy 


init A 
To Inva'm N. V. d. [ infamer, Fr. infam?, Lat.] To re- 
reſent to diſadvantage; to defame ; to cenſure pub- 
ſickly ; to make infamous; to brand, Io defame is 
1 411. 4 for the polſoning of her huſband 
e ng 0 . 
n W öſcur -d. infam'd, 
And thy fair fruit let hang, as to no end 


Bacon, 


Milton. 


Cc , 
I'N FAMOUS. adj, ary infamant, Fr. inſamit, Lat.) 
Publickly branded with guilt; openly cenſured ; of 


bad report, 
Thoſe that be near, and thoſe that be far from thee, ſhall mock 
thee, which art famous, Exel. xxii. 5. 
Theſe ate as ſome infamoys bawd or whore 
Should praiſe a matron : what could hurt her more? J. Jonſ. 
Aſter-times will diſpute it, whether Hotham were more infamors 
at Hull or at Tower-hill. | King Charles, 
Perſons xu, or branded in any publick court of judicature, 
are ſorbidden to be advocates, Ayliffe. 
I'nyAMOUSLY, adv. [from infamous, ] 8 
1. Wich open reproach; with publick notoriety of re- 
pronch. | | 
2. Shamefully ; ſcandalouſly, 


That poem was /nfumoy/ly bad. Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 


InvAMOUSNKSS, 1% 1 Fr. infamia, Latin. | 
IVA. Publick reproach ; notoricty of 
bad character. 


Ye are taken up in the lips of talkers, and are the /nfamy of the 
people. Exek. xxxvi. 3. 
The noble ifle doth want her proper limbs, 

Her face defac'd with ſcars of /nfamy. Shakeſp. Rich, III. 

Wilful perpetrations of unworthy aftions brand, with malt inde- 
lible characters of infamy, the name and memory to poſterity, 


King Charles, 
I'xrancy. . . (infants, Latin. ] 
1. The firtt part of life, Uſually extended by natu- 


raliſts to ſeven years. 

Dare we affirm It was ever his meaning, that unto their ſalvation, 
who even from thelt tender infancy never knew any other taith or 
religion than only Chriſtian, no kind of teaching can be available, 
ſaving that which was ſo needful for the firſt univerſal converſion of 
Geatiles, hating Chriſtianity ? | Hooker, 

Pirithous came t“ attend 
This worthy Theſeus, his familiar friend : 
"Their love th early /nfancy began, | 
And roſe as childhood ripen'd into man. Dryden, 

The inſenfible Impreſſions on our tender Jules have very im- 

portant and laſting conſequences, ke 
3. Civil infancy, extended 
and twenty years, | ; : 
3+ Firſt age of any thing; beginning; original; com- 
mencement. Mk 
In Spain our ſprings, like old men's children, be 

Decay d and wither'd from then infancy. Dr yden. 
The difference hetween the riches of Roman citizens in the /»- 
and in the grandeur of Rome, will appear by compating the 

firſt valuation of e dates with the eftates aſtcrwards polleſled, 
| Arduthnot on Coins, 
Inraſnatury, of hint ſangtheft, or infang vl, is com- 
| pounded of three Saxon words: the prepoſition, . 
Jang, or fong, to take or catch, and 77. It ſigni- 
fies a privilege or liberty routes unto lords of cer- 
tain manors to judge any chief taken within their fee, 
Corvel, 


by the Engliſh law to one 


IVI ANT. . / [erfant, Fr. 1 _ 
1. A child from the birth to the end of the ſeventh year, 
It being a part of their virtuous education, ferverh greatly both 
to nouriſh in them the fear of God, and to put vs in continual te— 


membrance of that powerful grace, which openeth the mouths of | 


infants to found hls praile, Hooker, 
There (hall be ns more thence an i»/ax7 of days, nor an old 
man that hath not filled his days. (ja. lv. 20, 
Young mothers wildly fare, with fear polſeſt, 
Aud (tran their helpleſs Tft to their breaft, Dryd. A's, 
2. [In law.] A young perſon to the age of one and 
twenty. 
LV rANT, od}, Not mature; in a ſtate of initial im- 
perfection, | 
Within the east rind of this ſmall flower 


Voten hath iefidence, and medicine power, Sbalepeare. 
Fug the cat found of @ final ark pipe, 

Was entertainment tor the feet Hage. R./common, 
In their tender nonage,, while they (pread 

Their (pringing leaves and lift their vt head, 

Inlulge their childhood, : Dryden Firgil, 


INFANT A. „ . [Spaniſh.] A princeſs deſcended 
from the royal blood of Spain. | 

Inra'xrictby, . /. 4 ** Fr. infanticidium, | 
Lat.] The flaughter of the infants by Herod, 

Unvrantiit, ad}, Leet, Lat.] Pertaining to an 
infant. 

"The fly lies all the Wiater in theſe balls in its Je Rate, and 
comes not tu te Wat sit ll the following Spring. - Der law. 

Pur ANNA. . J Cee, Fr.] The foot ſoldiers of 
un army. 

"The principal Arength of an army confifteth in the infantry or 
ſhot 4 and ts wake good infantry it requirath men bied in dome tree 
and ploentitul manner, B. i VII. 

8 Lat tima % 

Warr'd on by cranes, i 
IXI AS ties, „% and foro, Lat.] Stulfing 
Aipation. | 


Mom, 
con- 


of k facult 
Ge Kring | 


An hypochondriack confumption ls occaſioned By am gf on 
and obſtruction of the ſpleen. my | ey. 
To Inra'rUATE. v. 4. [infatwo, from in and faturs, 
Latin; infatuer, French. ] To ſtrike with folly ; to 
deprive of underſtanding. 
"The judgment of God will be very viſible in /»fatuating a people, 

as ripe and prepared for deſtruction, into folly and madneſs, making 
the weak to contribute to the defigns 


even thoſe, out of a conſcience of their guilt, to grow more wicked. 
| Clarendon. 


It is the reforming of the vices and ſottiſhneſs that had long over- 
ſpread the Rn gentite world à prime branch of that defign 
of Chriſt's ſending his diſciples. Hammond. 
ypocrites, 


. May 
That ſlily ſpeak one thing, another think, 
Drink on unwarn'd, *till, by enchanting cups CO 
Infatuate, they their wily thoughts diſcloſe, Phillips. 
a cow falls ſick, it is ten to one but an old woman is clapt up in 
priſon for it, Addiſen on Italy. 
The carriage of our atheiſts or deiſts is amazing: no dotage ſo in- 
fatuate, no phrenſy ſo extravagant as theirs, Bentley. 
INrATUA'TION. . from fines.) The act of 
ſtriking with folly; deprivation of reaſon. 

Where men give themſelves over to the defence of wicked intereſts, 
and falſe propolitions, it is juſt with God to ſmite the greateit abilities 
with the greateſt infatuations, : South, 

InrausTING, 2. / from [ixſauſtus, Latin.] The act of 
making unlucky, An odd and inelegant word. 

As the king did in ſome part remove the envy from himſelf, fo 
he did not obſerve, that he did withal bring a kind of malediRion 
and Ming upon the marriage, as an ill prognoſtick. Bacon, 

IVIIASID Lk. adj. [in and "feaſible. Impracticable; not 
to be done. 

This is fo difficult and infeaſible, that it may well drive mo- 
deſty to deſpair of ſcience. a Glanville, 

To INFE/CT' v. a, [infetter, Fr. infetus, Latin.) 

1. To act _—_ by contagion; to affect with communi- 
cated qualities; to hurt by contagion ; to taint; to 
poiſon ; to pollute, | 

One of thoſe fantaltical mind infe&ed people, that childen and 


7 


word (tabs: if her breath were 


She ſpeaks poinards, and ever 
ere were no living near her; the 


as terrible as her terminations, 


would ee to the north (tar, Shakeſpeare, 
am return'd your ſoldier; 
No more inf-&ed with my country's love, 
Than when J parted hence. Shakeſpeare's Corielanus, 
The love-tale i 
Inſeed Sion's daughters with like heat. Milton, 


2. To hill with ſomething hurtfully contagious, 


Infetted be the air whereon they ride, 
And damn'd all thoſe that truſt them! Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
InyecTioN. v. / [infettion, Fr. infeio, I. atin.] Con- 
tagion; miſchief by communication; taint; poiſon 
nfettion is that manner of communicating a diſeaſe by ſome 
effluvia, or particles which fly off from diſtempered bodies, aud 
mixing with the juices of others, occaſion the ſame diſorders as in 


the bodies they came trom. Quincy. 
What a ſtrange infeftion 8 
Is fall'n into thy ear! Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 


The bleſſed gods | 
Purge all infe&tions from our air, whilſt you 
Do climate here. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
Vouchſate, diffus'd inſe ion of a man, | 
For theſe known evils, but to give me leave, 
By e to curſe thy curſed ſelf. Shak, Richard III. 
ences "FR IH og 
Leſt that th“ Iv reien of his fortune take 
Like hold on thee. Shakeſp. King Lear, 
The tranſmiſſion or emiſſion of the thinner and more airy parts 
of bodies, as in odours and infections, is, of all the reſt, the moſt 
corporealz but withal there be a number of thote emiflions, both 


wholeſome and unwholeſome, that give no ſmell at all, Bacon. 

InyicTiovs. adj. [from 1 Contagious; in- 
flueneing by commmunicated qualities. 

'The molt infe&ionr peſtilence ùpon thee. Shakeſpeare. 

When tha hm flange ths reign Shakeſpeare 

.* a - 

Some known diate re infol#ious, and others are not : hole that 


are eiu are ſuch as are chiefly in the ſpirits, and not ſo much 
in the humoum, and theretore pals cafily from body to body; ſuch as 
peltilences and lippitudes, Bacon, 
Smells may have as much power to do good as to do harm, and 
contribute to health as weil as to diſeaſes; which is too much telt 
by experience in all that are infe&ous, and by the operations of 
lome poiſons, that are received only by the ſmell, Temple, 
Invu'crIOUSLY., adv, 
The will dotes, that is inclinable 
To what infetorfly itſelf affects. Shakeſpeare. 
InrxCTIOUSN £88. v. J. [from infeons.] The quality 
of being infectious; contagiouſneſs. 
Inyrcrivs, adj. [from infeet.] Having the quality of 
atling by contagion, 
True love, well confidered, hath an ixfe&ive power. Sidney. 
Ine re v'N v. . J. [infecundus, Latin.] Unfruitful; 
intertile. A 
How fate and agreeable a conſervatory the earth is to vegetables, 
is manifeſt trom their rotting, drying, or being rendered /afecund in 
the waters, or the airz but in the 2 their vigour is long preſerved. 
; Derham't Phy/ico-Theolog y. 
Inrxcunvity, . J. [infeecunditas, Latin. | Want of 
fertility ; barrenneſs. 
Ix 11 'cITY, n /. [ infelicitf, French; infelicitar, Lat.] 
Unhappineſs; miſery ; calamity. | 
Whatever is the ignorance and lg of the preſent ſtate, we 
were made wiſe and happy. Glanville. 
Here iy our great befettetty, that, when ſingle words fignity 
complex ideas, one word can never diſtinctiy maniteſt all the parts 
of a complex idea, Wits. 
To IN þ WR, v. 4. | inferer, Fr, infero, Lat. ] 
1. To bring on; to induce, | 
Vomits infer fome ſmall detriment to the lungs. Harvey, 
2. To %% is nothing but, by virtue of one propoſition 
laid down as true, to draw in another as true 7. e. to 
ſee or ſuppoly ſuch a connection of the two ideas of 
the i»ferred propoſition, Locle. 
Yet what thou can't attain, which beſt may ſerve 
To glorily the Maker, and infer 
"Thee allo happier, thall not be with-held 
Thy hearing. 
Great, 
Or bright, i»fer+ not excellence: the carth 
Though in compariſon of heav'n fo mall, 
Nor glittering, may of folid contain 
More plenty than the fun, that barren ſhines, Milton, 
Oye would wonder how, from lo dig prexaiſſes, they thould 


all i»fey he lame conclulion, Decay of Pity, | 
\ 


of the wicked; and ſuffering | 


of 


1 


| 


The people are ſo univerſally N 1 with the notion, that, if | 


muſicians call lovers. id uc, 
Thine eyes, ſweet lady, have Igfectad mine. Shakeſpeare, 
The nature of bad news infeds the teller. Shakeſp. 
v'ry da 
It would infet his ſpeech, that if the king 
Should without iſſue die, he'd carry it ſo g 
To make the ſceptre his. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
Infected minds 
To their deaf pillows will diſcharge their ſecrets. Shakeſp. 


from * Contagioully, | 


1 N. R 


public eſteem, d Laken well pation 
"ds always Mfr abtigatiing, * Wind z aud 
3. 


To offer; to produce. Not in uſe. 
Full well hath Clifford play 'd the orator 8 ä 
Inferring arguments of mighty force. " Shokef > ol 
InrERBNCE. . / [inference, Fr, from 1 n . 
clufion drawn from previous arguments, *. „IC. 
Though it may chance to be right in the 1 f 
unjuſt and miſtaken in the method of inference, "on, it is 

Theſe irferences or coneluſions are the. eitects gf Pc. 
the three propoſitions, taken all together, are called Glan 


— 


Ane 
e 1 


Inysa121s, ad}. [from infer.) De W 
K ad. | irom znfer,} ] 
miſed grounds. | Pecucible from pe. 


As ſimple miſtakes commonly begat faflzei 
lacious foundations, aud err Men from fa, 
I no way inferible trom their premiiſſes. "ag | 
NFERIO RITY, ns J. inferiarite, Freng fl , vous, 
Lower ſtate of dignity or value. cb. from 'Mferiay,) 1 
The language, though not of equal dignity, _ 
ing to it as ous. modern barkurife. will wag ON near approgehe © 
to reſt contented with that only inferiori/y which is 00 | 
1 bs en 5 8 REI poly g 1 
RIOUR. adj. [ inferior, Latin; infer; Oo, | 
1. Lower in place. 4 . French] ] 
2. Lower in ſtation or rank of life; correlative tg 
geriour, ah, > 
Render me more equal, or | 
Superior, for inerigr who is free? 
3. Lower in value or excelleficy.. 
The love 6f liberty with life is giv'n, 
And life itſelf th“ inferior gift of heav'n, 
I have added ſome original papers of my own, which 
they are equal or inferiavy ta my other 
molt improper judge of, 
4. Subordinate, | 
General and fundamental truths in -philoſophy, 
human life, conduct our thouglus into a thoulaud 11e 
particular propoſitious. wo. BEET OY | 1 | 
Inpz/R1oUR, z. /. [from the aqjective.] Oh 
lower rank or ſtation than another. | 
A great perſon gets more by obliging his infer; b e 
daining kita, 12 7 TON IF wa br | 
INF&'RNAL., adj. [infernal, Fr. infernx:, Lat.] Hella; 
tartarean; deteſtable. RAR 7 
His gigantick limbs with large embrace, 1 7 
Intotds ning acres of infernal pace. Dryden's A 
Inre/sNAL Stone. u. J. | 
Infernal ſtone, or the lunar cauſtick, is prepared from m1 . 
porated ſolution of ſilver, or from cryſtals of hiver, It i; a kg | 
powerful cauitick, eating away the fleſh aud even the hang v 
which it is applied. Hill's Mut, Mata 
Inre'sTILE. adj. [infertile, Fr. in and Anl. ti 
fruitful; not productive; wanting fecundity; in. 
fecund. * 
Ignorance being of itſelf, like Riff clay, an fertile foil, whey 
pride comes to ſcotch and harden it, it grows pertectly Fae a | 
+ 


. 
5 
: : 
Mil, 1 
8 : 
4 


Foems, au auth by | 


1 


religion, a 


Government of the Yngan 
IxrERTI“L ITV. . /. [infertilite, Fr, from in 
Unfruitfulneſs; want of fertility. 

The ſame diſtemperature of the air that occaſioned the 
occaſioned the infertility or noxioulueſs of the foil, wharly the 
fruits of the earch became either very ſmall, or very unwholelome,, 

Hawes Origin AH 
To InresT, v. a. [infefter, French; /, lat.] To 
haraſs; to diſturb ; to plague. | | 
. Bo my feeble brea . 80 
ome gently; but not with that mighty r 
Wherewith the martial troops thou 600 inet d 
And hearts of greatelt heroes do'ſt enrage. I 

They ceaſed not, in the mean while, to ſtrengthen, that paſt 
which in heart they favoured, and to infe/#. by all meant uudet 
colour of other quarrels, their greateſt adverlaties ig this u 


Although they were a people infe/ed, and mightily hated d 
all others, yet 5 there 5 of oo to work dhe tuin of that \ 
ſtate, till dhe time beforementioned was expired. 9 
They were no mean, diſtreſled, calamitous perſons, that fed b 
him for refuge; but of ſo great quality, a it was appotent ww 
came not thither to protect their own fortune, but ta lfif 


invade his. Foro wry — | 
Envy, avarice, ſuperſtition, love, with the like cares av 
Infe/t human life, PIN Addiſon's Habe, 


No diſeaſe /t mankind mare terrible in is ng ds 
eff:&ts, ff 5 Arbuibro! ot 
InezsrT1vity. 2, / [in and ei. Mournfulngh; 
want of cheerſulneſs. 1 | 
Invi'sTRED, adj. [iz and fofter,] Rank ling; wie 
Obſolete, 
This curſed creature, mindful of that old 
Infeftred grudge, the which his mother lelty 
So ſoon as Clarion he did behold, 
His heart with vengeful malice inly ſwelt. : ** 
Ixr BU DA“ Tiox. u. /. [in and feudum, L tio.) 

act of putting one in poſſeſſion of a fee of Mie. 
Another military proviſion was conventional and by wwe of 

the infdwdation of the tenant, and was ulually oO 1 , 
cd 
IWTID II. . % [infidelle, Fr. infidelis, Latin,] A 
unbeliever; a miſcreant; a pagan; one ho 
N 0 · N | ED” 
Exhorting her, if ſhe did marry, yet not to join bett hi 
infidel, as in thoſe times ſome widows chiiitian had dovts Po 
advancement of their eſtate in this world. 


+ [Pfidelite, Fe. in lat, Latin. 


The conſideration of the divine omnipotence and infale iſ 
and our own ignorance, are great inſtruments of — 
murmers of infidelity. Tayler's Rule of 0" 


Inripi'lITY. „. 
1. Want of faith. 


2, Diſbelief of Chriſtianity, 
One wauld fancy that infidels would be exempt N 2 
fault, which ſeems to grow out of the imprudent ich un mech 


ligiony but ſo it is, that infidelity is propagated V ; 
fierceneſs and contention, as if the ſafety of mankind ee = 
it. * 
3. Treachery ; deceit ; breach of contract ot oo 
The infidelities on the one part between the to ding 
caprices on the other, the vanities and venations AER | 
molt refined delights that make up this buſaels 0 9 
filly and uncomfortable. in.] 
INFINITE. adj. [infini, Fr. infinitus, Latin. * 
1. Unbounded ; boundleſs ; unlimited; imme 
ies or limits to its nature. 1 
ng no boundaries ˖ ene his pete 2 | 


hat 


1 
mpolſible it is, that God ſhould withdraw n! 
thing, becauſe the very ſubſtance of God is infinite, 
What's time, when on eternity we think? 
A thouſand ages in that ſea muſt fink: 
Time's nothing but a word z a million 
Is full as far from i-finite as one. IT 
Thou ſov'reign pow'r, whoſe ſecret will con 
inward bent and motion of our ſouls! 
Why haft thou plaeld- ſuch dite deprees - 
Between the cauſe and cum of my dileale 


* 
* 
* Pie, 


ware 
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** 


| { x ſpace. of duration, ws at firſt, 
" When wouly Nee e millions of ages or miles, 
mike (ome ont er ſeveral times. Locke, 


« fap es tou haſt wrovght 
vaſt Eonceptidns are by ſwelling broughts 


922 4 and loſt in 147 to nought. Deut. 


Sealer g uſically uſed for large; great. 
1 to adv. [from „ 
Lehe at Umits; without bound 1 Mich indeed is 
. m — may be infinitely . 


er. 
julnite · degree. | 5 

| lo a gre is is Antonio PS | 07s 

1 i fo infinitely bound. Shakeſpeare. 


: wiſe it would follow, that England, 

be K. „ ſhoyld have infinitely more n 

though mich ſorces than thoſe other nations have. Bacor's Henry VII. 

of Tah de greater part of 85 have profeſſed to „ ee 

Ife is great article. : . 

le con may 7. from inffuite.] Imttent e 5 
1 10 . . 9 


; adi f his tears, the In- 
of his flattery, the readineſs o | 
: the weakelt threads of his 
neſt of his vows, Were but among the | 87 7% 
ele ſuch impreſſions of reverence, an 
| let o wy ö feos before his Almightineſs, 
fearof hn infinite diſtance between his i»fnitene/s and our 
and expreſs hat 1 We 
dale 1 xl. adj. [from infiuite. Infinitely divi ed. 
nnr b. adj. infinitif, Fr, infinittvus, Latin.] In 
mar the infinitive affirms or intimates the inten- 
, 


i ich 1 indicative; 
ming, which is one uſe of the in ; 
duden led ot do it abſolutely, . Clarke. 
OTLLLINS . [from infinite. | 

1 4 1 voice, and wild uproar f 
| G r. vaſt infinitude confin'd. Milton, 


of infinitude be equally incompetible. to 
Though ra 9 or Ac er quantity, and 
elne "i incompoſſibility of the ay. nature of things ſuc- 
| aun with infnitude; yet that Incompoſſibility is more 
jor hah in diſcrete quantity» that ariſeth from parts —_— 
dittinguiſhed. ks | 
bo 34 f = 
; 22 ee. ſenſe of the age cut out, and minced into 
| 4 + influitude of diſtinctions. 3 : Addiſon s Spell alu. 
lr xiri. « / (infinite, Er. infinitas, Lat.] 
7. Immenſity ; boundleſſneſs; 3 3 8 
1 ies than one 0 ou 
f * = 1 195 MOT 87 Hiſtory. 
| Eibe better the more defireable; that therefore mult be defirable, 
| , wherein there is infinity of goodneſs ; ſo that if any thing delirable 
un de infinite, that muſt needs be the higheſt of all things that are 
fed: no good is infinite but only God, therefore he is our 2 
and bliſs, . 


+ Endleſs number. An hyperbolical uſe of the word. 


be Brome Notes on the Odyſſey. 
The lier being ſwelled, compreſſeth the itomach, ſtops the 


= Sa on Diet. 
Ir u. ad). | infirm, Fr. infirmus, Latin. | . 
1. Weak; feeble; diſabled of body. 
Here ſtand 1 your brave; 
| A poor, infirm, weak, and deſpis'd old man. Shakeſpeare, 
24. Weak of mind; irreſolute. . 
1 am afraid to think what I have done: 
Look on't ae 1 e. not. | 
inn of purpole z 
Give me b e | Shakeſp. Mac berb. 
That on my head all 7 - __ 
Thy ſrailty, and i»firmer ſex, forgiv'n; | 
I rp Aire — by me expos'd, Milton's Par, Leſt. 
3. Not ſtable; not ſolid, 
He- who fixes upon falſe principles, treads upon infirm ground, 
| and (6finks; and he who fails in his deduCtions from right prin- 
eiples, tumbles upon firm ground, and falls. „ South, 
[To {xrVan, v. a. [infirmer, Fr. infirm, Latin.] To 
weaken; to ſhake; to enfeeble. Not in uſe. | 
Some contrary ſpirits will, object this as a ſufficient reaſon to 
drm all thoſe points, . Ratoigh's Eye, 
The ſpleen is unjultly introduced to invigorate the finiſter tide, 
which, being dilated, would rather IAH and debllitate it. 


Theſe buildings to be for privy lodgings on both fides, and the 
| end for privy 2 Ke nfo would 

in ſpecial pe on 8 lick, Þ ] 

NFIRMITY, v. / | infirmite, Fr. 

1, Weakneſs of ſex, age, or temper. 


Infirmity, 


t warranteth by law to be thy privilege : 

1 am with child, ye bloody homicides. | Shakeſp, Henry VI. 

If he had done or ſaid any thing amiſs, he deſired their worſhips 

to think it was his infirmities, Sal. Julius Cajar. 

Are the Infirmities of the body, pains, and diſeaſes his com- 

out His faith reminds him of the day when this corruptible 

; Falk on incorruption, and this mortal immortality, Rogers, 
, 1 


Ng; weakneſs ; fault. 
A friend ſhould bear a friend's inſirmitles; 
ut Brutus makes mine greater than they are. Shakeſpeare, 
any Infirmities made it appear more requiſite, that a wiſer 
Tan ſhould have the application of his intereſt. Clarendon. 
How difficult is 


ow dt it to preſerve a great name, when he that has 
Kyuired it, is fo obnoxious to ſuch little weakneſſes and infirmities, 
® ae ug ſmall dimiuution, to it. "Addiſon, 
& Diſeaſe; malady. 
eral laws are Jike general rules of phyſick, according where- 
gs now, no wiſe man will deſire himſelf to be cured, if there 
vp with his diſeaſe ſome ſpecial; acident, in regard that 
thendy ohen in the fare. uff, but without the like accident, 


oer. 
6 


a Vir "ctimes the races of man_may bo depraved by the infirmities 


Is Temple, 
1 £85, 1. / [from infirm.] Weakneſs; E 
8. 


: 


Sone 8 i : | wo 
. . efipatetick nen 


. ey Boyle. 
"PIX. v. a. [ant. Lat.] To drive in; to ſer ; 
to faſten, | 


And at the point two ings #nfxed are, 
Boch deadly harp, that ar peſt iteel exceeden far. Spenſer. 
* I never lov'd myſelf, | 
i now, „Are, I behold m elf, N 
| dan in the flatt'ring table of her eye. Shakeſpeare. 
an, infix'd, and frozen round, ilton. 
rw ling infix'd within her haughty mind, 
1. her proud heart with ſecret ſorrow pin'd.  Drydir, 
he fatal dart a ready 1.5 found, _ | 
Ll 


„ Aud deep within her heart! x'd the gh Dryden * 
„ 4 wound. . 
7. IFLA Mk. V. as | inflamms, Lat.) ; 1 


Homer has concealed faults under an infinity of admirable | 


| eirculution of the juices, and produceth au infinity of bad ſymptoms. | 


4 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. | 


ear tf. infirmerie, Fr.] Lodgings for the 


be for an infirmary, if | 
Bacon, 


Which waits upon worn times, hath ſomething ſeiz'd '1 
Hu wiſh'd ability, ty Shakeſs. Winter's Tale. 
Diſcover thine infirmity, 


: 


q 


4+ To exa 
A frien 
crimes, 


French. ] 


upon men. 


vaniſh. 


burning. 


4. Fervour of mind. 
| Prayer kindleth our defire to be 


ſigns of a 


tinacy. 


| reaſon. 


to ſer on fire; to make to burn. 
Love mom clear, dedicated to a loye more 
orrow upon me, and 


Is To kindle; 


neſs lays à night of 
mes a world of fire within me. 

i = 1 3 of torrent fire i 
2. To kindle any paſſi 

Their luſt was 7 


9 | 
Mam 'd with rage. 


1 emed towards her. 

3. To kindle with paſſion. 
More in amd with luſt than rage. 
Satan, with thou 
Puts on ſwift wings. 


rate; to aggravate, © _ „ 
exaggerates a man's virtues, an enemy inflames his 
| | Addiſon's SpeRator. 
5- To heat the body morbidly with obſtructed matter. 
6. To provoke; to irritate, 
A little vain curioſity wei 


cy * Let 

| To INFLYCT. v. 4. [ inflige, Pflidzus, Lat. infliger, Fr.] 

ghs ſo much with us, ar the church's 

peace ſo little, that we ſacrifice the ane to the whetting and in- 
ming of the other. 


o InfLa'Me, v. . To 
by obſtructed matter. | 
If the veſiculz are oppreſt, they inflame. 
IxTLA MIR. 2. / [from inflane | 
that inflames. | 


grow hot, angry, and-painful 


7 Wiſeman, 
The thing or perſon 


Intereſt is a great /»flamer, and ſets a man on perſecution under 

i : Aldlifon's Spectator. 

k principles, proceed upon in- 
f eaders and inflamers. Swi 

INFLAMMAB1'LITY. #. / [from inflammable.] The | 

quality of catching fire. 

This it will do, 
inflammabilites. 


the colour of zeal. 


Aſſemblies, who act upon public 
fluence from particular l 


if the ambient air be impregnate with ſubtile 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
_ Choleris the moſt inflammable part of the blood; whence, from 
its inflammability, it is called a ſulphur. 


INFLA'MMABLE. adj. -[Frenc 
the quality of 


olives, almonds, nuts, an 


Harvey. 
Eaſy to be ſet on 
flame; havi 
The juices o 
inflammable. 


Licetus thinks it poſſible to extract an ! 
ſtone aſbeſtus. 


pine-apples, are all 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
ammable oil from the 
lhins's Math. Magi 
Out of water grow all vegetable and animal ſubſtances, which 


conſiſt as well of ſulphureous, fat, and inflammable parts as of 
earthy and alcalizate ones, 


 Inflammable ſpirits are ſubtile volatile liquors, which come over 
in diſtillation, miſcible with water, and wholly combuſtible. 


Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
INFLa'MMABLENESS, v. / [from inflammable.] The 
quality of eaſily catching 
We may treat of the inflammallene/3 of bodies. 
fo [inflammatio, Lat. inflammation, 


1. The act of ſetting on flame. | 
Inflammations of air from meteors, may have a powerful effect 


2. The puniſhment impoſed, 


Newton's Opticks, 
InfLI'CTIVE. adj, [inflifive, Fr. from fl.] That 


INFLAMMA'TION, . 


2. The ſtate of being in flame. 
The flame extendeth not beyond the inflammable effluence, but 
cloſely adheres unto the original of its Ian ion. | 


Some urns have had inſcriptions on them, expreſſing that the 
lamps within them were burning when they were fl 
whereas the inflammation of fat and viſcous vapours doth 


3. [in chirurgery.] Inflammation is when the blood is 
0 


ructed ſo as to crowd in a greater quantity into 
any particular 


heat than 


If. that bright ſpot ſtay in his place, it is an inflammation of the 


and gives it a greater colour and 


| hold God by ſpeculation, and the 
mind, delighted with that contemplative fight of God, taketh every 


where new inflammations to pray the riches of the mylteries'of 
heavenly wiſdom, continually ſtirring up in us correſpondent de- 


Hooker, | 
inflame.] Having the 


The extremity of pain often creates a coldneſs in the extremities : 
ſuch a ſenſation is very conſiſtent with an inflammatory diſtemper. 


fires towards them. 
InrLaſMmartoRY. 


power of inflaming. 


An inflammatory fever hurried him out of this life 


To INFLA'TE, v. a. [inflatus, Lat.] 
1. To ſwell with wind. , | 

That the muſclegare inflated in time of reſt, appears to the very 
EOS tte 
| urs axe ne other than inflated ye of water, 
2. T0 All with the breath. 


a ht and main they chas'd the murd*rous ſox, 
Wich brazen trumpets and /*flated box, 
; To kindle Mars with 


Nor wanted horns t' infpire 


IxrIATION. u. J. [inflatio, Lat. from inlate.] Ihe 
ſtate of being ſwelled with wind; flatulence. 


Wind coming upwards, infations and tumours of the belly are 
hlegmatick conſtitution. 


To INFLE'CT. v. a. [infede, Lat. 
1. To bend; to turn. | 
| What makes them this one way their race direct, 
| While they a thouſand other ways reject ? 
Why do they never once their courſe infle& ? 

Do not the rays of light which fall upon bodies, begin to bend 
before they arrive at the bodies? And are they not reflected, re- 
fracted, and inflefed by one and the ſame principle, acting va- 
riouſly in various circumſtances? _ 1M 

2. To vary a noun or verb in its terminations, 
InFL8'cT10N, 2. % [infletio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of bending or turning. 

Neither che divine determinations, pe 
the underſtanding or will of rational creatures, doth deceive the un- 
derſtanding, pervert the will, or neceſſitate either to any moral evil. 


2. Modulation of the voice. 


His virtue, his geſture, his countenance, his zeal, the motion of 
his body, and the inflefion of his voice, who firlt uttereth them as 
his own, is that which giveth the very eſſence of inftruments avail- 
able to eternal life. 


3. Variation of a noun or verb. 


The ſame word in the original tongue, by divers Inflections and 
variations, makes divers dialects. 


Ix INC TIE. adj. [from He.] Having the power 
of bending. | 


This inflettize quality of the air is a great incumbrance and con- 
fuſion of aſtronomical obſervations. | 


IxrIIEXIIILI rv. 

IxrpLRXIBLENES3. 
1. Stiffneſs; quality of reſiſtin 
2. Obſtinacy; temper not to 


Wich mig 


Arbuthnot on Diet. 


rſuaſions, or infections of 


inflexibilitf, Fr. from in- 


bent ; inexorable per- 
InvL.EXIBLE. adj. [French ; infexibilir, Lat.] 
1, Not to be bent or incurvated. 


guch errors as are but acorns in our y 


ounger brows, grow oaks in 
our older heads, and become inflex/ 


ble io the powerful arm of 


INF 


Too great tigidity and elaſticity of the fibres makes them Mfext- 
ble to the cauſes, ie which they ought to yield, © Arbuthnote 


2. Not to be prevailed on; immoveable, 


+ The man 'reſolv'd and Ready to his truſt; 


 Inflexible to ill, and obſtinately juſt, - Addiſon. 
A man of an upright and infffexi4ie temper, in the execution of 
his countyy's laws, can overcome all private tear, Addiſon, 


3+ Not to be changed or altered. 


he nature of things is inflexible, and their natural relations un- 
alterable: we muſt bring our underftandings to things, and not bend 
things to our fancies. Matis. 


INFLYXIBLY. ad. [from inflexible.] Inexorably ; in- 


variably ; without relaxation or remiſſion. 


lt ſhould be begun early, und inflexibly kept to, 'till there ap- 
pears not the leaſt closen. | 1 Na A 


Jo put in act or impoſe as a puniſhment. 

I know no pain, they can infi/& v him, 
Will make him ſay I mov'd him to theſa arms, e ing 
Sufficient is this puniſhment which was Iced. A.Cor. ii. 

What the potent victor in his rage 

Can elſe Ir. $: | + Milton. 
What heart could wiſh, what hand 1nf7@ this dire diſgrace? , 
a ES y Dryden's An. 
By luxury we condemn ourſelves to greater torments' than have 
deen yet invented by anger or revenge, or inflifted by the greateſt 

tyrants upon the worſt of men. NN 


92 1 3 2 
INTLI CT ER. 2. / [from infli.] He who | preg 
Revenge is commonly not bounded, but extended to the utmoſt 
power of the infli&er. - ' © Government of the Tongue, 
Ineii'cTiON. . % {from ii.. N 
1. The act oſ uiing 28 
e So vur decrees, ; 
Dead td infli&ior, to themſelves are dead; wid 
And liberty plucks juſtice by the noſe. Shakeſpeare, , 


Sin ends certainly in death; death not only 28 to merit, but 
alſo as to actual 528 55 | South, 
hat, but thy malice, moy'd thee to miſdeem 
Of righteous Job, than cruelly to afflict him | 
With all infi/&jons * But his patience won. Milton. 
How deſpicable are the threats of a creature as impotent as our- 
ſelves, when compared with the wrath of an Almighty Judge, whoſe 
power extends to eternal inflifions, TED 


4. 
His ſevereſt igflictlent are in themſelves. acts of juſtice and 
righteouſneſs.  Ropgere. 


which impoſes a puniſhment. 


INFLUENCE. #. f. Li urn, Fr. infles, Lat.) 
1. Power of the celeſtial aſpects operating upon terreſ- 


trial bodies and affairs, 


The facred influence of light appears. Milton. 
Comets no rule, no righteous. order on; | 
Their influence dreaded, as their ways unknown. Prior. 
2. Aſcendant power; power of direQing or modifying. 
It was anciently followed by 1%; now, leſs propetly, 
b pen. g 9 
ne lady, your commandment doth not only give me 
the will, but the power to obey you; ſuch influence hath your ex- 
cellency, | | 4d Sidney. 
God hath his influence into the very eſſence of all things, wich- 
out which i»fuerce of Deity ſupporting them, their utter anpihi- 
lation could not chuſe but follow, Hooker. 
A wiſe man (hall over-rule his ſtars, and have a greater influence 
pen his own content than all the conſtellations and planets ot che 
firmament. 1 — Taylor's Rule of living bely. 
Foreknowledge had no infaence on their fault. 12. — 
Religion hath ſo great an influence up the ſelieity of men, that 
it ought to be upheld, not only out of a dread of the divine ven- 
geance in another world, but out of regard to temporal 8 
| illetfort. * 
Our inconſiſtency in the " By of ſchemes throughly digeſted, 
has a bad influence on our affairs, Addiſon, 
So attoniſhing a ſcene would have preſent influence upon them, 
but not produce a laſting effect. Atterbuty. 
Where it ought to have greateſt IHuence, this obvious indiſpu- 
table truth is little regarded, | Regers, 
To INFLUENCE, v. 4. [ham the noun.] To act upon 
with directive or impulſive power; to modify to any 
purpoſe ; to guide or lead to any end. 4 
By thy kind pow'r and influencing care, 
The various creatyres move, and live, and are. ran. 
Theſe experiments ſucceed after the ſame manner /n dcn as in 
the open air, and therefore are not injizenced by the weight or preſs 
ſure of the atmoſphere. ' Neues t Opuichs, 
This ſtanding revelation was atteſted in the moſt ſolemn and cre- 
dible manner; and is ſufficient to influence their faith and practice, 
if they attend. bf |  Mtterburys 
All the reſtraint men are under is, by the violation of one law, 
broken through; and the principle which influenced their obedience 
has lolt its efficacy on them. N 0 
IINFLUENT. adj. [influens, Lat.] Flowing in. 
The chief intention of chirurgery, as well as medicine, is kee 
ing a juſt equilibrium between the influent fAluids and vaſcular folids. 
| Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
InF1vs'NTIAL, adj. [from influence.) Exerting influ- 
ence or power, | 
Our now overſhadowed ſouls may be emblemed by thoſe cruſted 
globes, whoſe influential emiſſions are interrupted by the interpolal 
of the benighted element. lanville, 
| The inward ſprings and wheels of the corporal machine, on the 
moſt ſublimed intellectuals, are dangerouſly influential, Glanville, 
INFLUX. u. /. [influxus, Lat. ] | 
1. Act of flowing into any thing. 5 
We will enquire whether there be, in the footſteps of nature, any 
ſuch tranſmiſſion and infux of immateriate virtues, and what the 
force of imagination Is, either upon the body imaginant, or upon 
another body. | Bacon's Nat. . 
If once contracted in a ſyſtole, by the influx of the ſpirits, why 
the ſpirits continually flowing in without let, doth it not always 
remain lo? Ray on the Creation. 
An elaſtick fibre, like a bow, the more ektende „it reſtores it- 
ſelf with the greater force: if the f. ring be deſtroyed, it is like a 
bag, only paſlive as to the influx of the liquid, Arbutbnot. 
2. Infuſion ; intromiſſion. | | 
There is another life aſter this; and the influx of the 


” 


knowledge 


b „„ © Hale's Origin , Mankind. 
. Influence ; power. In this ſenſe it is now not, uſed. 

Adam, in innocence, might have held, by the continued influx 

of the divine will and power, a ſtate of immortality, ale. 

Theſe two do not ſo much concern ſea-fiſh, yet they have a 2 

influx upon rivers, ponds, and lakes. alt, 


| of God, in relation to this everlaſting life, is infinitely of moment. 


IxTLV“xiovs. adj, [from influx.) Influential, Not 


uſed. | 
The moon hath an influx/avs power to make impreſſions upon 
their humours. Howel's England's Tears. 
To Inyo'LD, v. a. [in and fold.) To involve; to in- 
wrap ; to incloſe with involutions, + 


For all the creſt a dragon did infold 
With greedy paws, and over all did ſpread 


His golden wings. Fairy Queen, 
Noble Banquo, let me feld thee, 2 
And hold thee to my heart. Shakeſpeare. 


But does not nature for the child prepare 
The parent's love, the tender outſe's care? 


6Q Who, | 


. 


Who, for their own tful, ſeek his good, | 

Infold his limbs in 2 and fill his ns with food. Black, 

Wings raiſe her arms, and wiſgs her feet. /nfo/d. Pope. 

To INV TOLIAT I. v. a. [in and folium, Lat.] To cover 

. with leaves. Not much uſed, but elegaut. 

' Long may his frultful vine /nfſo/late and claſp about him with em- 
bracements. | Hou 


| 


| owel, 
To INFO RM. v. a, [Horner, French; inform, Latin. ] 
1. To animate ; to actuate by vital powers, | 
| 3 All alike inform'd 
With radiant light, as glowing ir'a with fire. Milton, 
' Let others better mold the funning maſs + 
Of metals, and Jer the breathing braſs z | 
And ſoften into fleſh a marble face. Dryden: Ain, 


As from chaos, huddl'd and deform'd, 
The god (truck fire, and q, oa up the lamps 
That beautify the (ky; fo he /nform'd 
This ill-ſhap'd _ with a daring foul. 
Breath informs this fleeting frame. 
This ſovereign arbitrary ſoul 
Informs, and moves, and unimates the whole, 
While life Meru thefe limbs, the king reply'd, 
| Well to deſerve be all my cares employ'd, Pope's Odyſſey. 
2. To inſtruct ; to ſupply with new knowledge; to ac- 
| quaint, Before the thing communicated was anciently 
put with now generally of; ſometimes in, I know 
not how properly, 
The drift is to inform their minds with ſome method of reducing 


Dy . and Lee. 
yd Prior, 


Blackmore. 


the laws into their original cauſes, Hooker, 
| I have this preſent evening from my ſiſter 

Been well /nform'd of them, and with cautions, Shakeſp. 

Our ruin, by thee /aform'd, 1 learn. Milton. 

The long ſpeeches rather confounded than informed his underſtand- 

Mm : Clarendon, 

GT he difficulty ariſes not from what ſenſe informs us of, but from 

wrong applying our notions, | ] Digby. 

Though 1 may not be able to /nform men more than they know, 

t | may give them the occaſion to conſider, Temple, 


The ancients examined in what conſiits the beauty of good 3 

as thei: works ſufficiently /n us. | ryden, 
He may be ignorant of theſe truths, who will never take the pains 

to employ his faculties to /yform himſelf of them, Locle. 
To underſtand the commonwealth, and religion, is enough: few 
inform themſelves in theſe to the bottom, | Locke, 
A more proper opportunity tends to make the narration more In- 
forming or dau . Broome's Notes on the Iliad. 

I think it neceſlary, for the intereſt of virtue and religion, that 
the whole kingdom ſhould be informed in ſome parts of your cha- 


racer, a a Swift, 
3. Jo offer an accuſation to a magiſtrate. 
Tertullus informed the governor againſt Paul. Ati. 


To IN TOR M. v. 1. "To give intelligence. | 
ht is the bloody bulinels which /»forms | 
Thus to mine eyes. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
Inro'kMAL, adj, [from = Wiſe Irregulat; not compe- 
tent, A word not uſed, 
Theſe poor I women are no more 
But inftruments of ſome more mighter member, 
That ſets them on, Soakeſp. Meafure for Meaſure. 
Inrolnmant. . J [French ] : | 
1. One who gives information or inſtruction. 
He believes the ſentence is tiue, as it is made up of terms which 


his Tut underſtands, though the ideas be unknown to him“ 


which lis informant has under theſe words, 
2. One who exhibits an accuſation. 
InrorMA'riON, . / [informatio, Lat. from inform] 
1. Intelligence given; inſtruction, 
But reaſon with the fellow, 
Left ip your information, 
And 


u (ſhould chance to Wh 
at the melſenger who bas beware 
Of what Is to be dreaded. Shakeſp. Cortelanus, 
The active {n/ormationr of the intellect filling the paſſive recep- 
tion of the will, like form cloſing with matter, grew aCtuate into a 
third and diſtinet perfection of practice. South's Sermons. 
They gave thoſe complex ideas names, that the yy they were 
continually to give and receive /xformation about, might be the eaſier 
and quicker underſtood, Locke, 
He mould regard the propriety of his words, and get ſome /nfor- 
mation in the ſubject he intends to handle, Swift, 
'Thele men have had longer opportunities of /xfermetion, and are 
equally concerned with ourſelves, . Rogers, 
2. Charge or accuſation exhibited, 
he act of 1aforming or accuſing, 
1 1 7. hp as inform. 
1, One who gives initruftion or intelligence, 
This writer is either billed by an inclination to believe the worſt, 
or a want of judgment to chuſe his /nformers, Swift, 
2, One who diſccvers offenders to the magiſtrate, 
"There were ſpies at d informer: et to work to watch the company. 


J. Eflrange. 


Watts. 


Let no court ſycophant pervert my ſenſe, 
ar (ly Ter Walch theſe words to draw 

Within the reach of treafon, P. pe. 

Informers are a deteltable race of people, although ſometimes ne- 

cellaty, Set. 
INro'kMIDADLE. 4%. 0 and ſormidubilir, Latin,] Not, 
to be feared ; not to be dreaded, 
Ot (trength, of courage haughty, and of limb 

Heroick built, though of terceftrial mold ; 

Foe not inform/dable, exempt om wound, Milton. 
Inro'kuitY, . J. [from wformis, Latin.) Shapeleſl- 
.. neſs, 

From this narrow time of geſtation may enſue a ſmallneſs in the 

exclulion ; but this inferreth no informity, Brews's Falgar Hrrowrs, 

Inru'nmovs, adj, [informe, French ; informs, Latin, ] 
Shapeleſ(s ; of no 8 figure, 

That a bear brings forth her young J , and unſhapen, which 
ſhe fa(ſhioneth alter by licking them over, is an opinion delivered by 
ancient writers, Brown's Valgar Iirrowrs, 

Invo'nrunAty, #dj, [infortund, French; infirtunatrs, 

Latin. ] Unhappy, See CNTORTUN ATA, which is 
commonly uſed, 

Perkin, deftiiute of all hopes, having found all either falſe, faint, 

or infor tance, dl gladly accept of the condition. Nc“ . VII. 

Te INN. 4. . [wfractas, Latin,] 'Vo break, Not 


* 
Falling faſt, from gradual Nope to Nope, 
With will {+/+ ated courle and teflen'd war, 
It gains a fater bed. 7 homſun's Swwmmer, 
Invan'o tion, % [ infraction, French ; infradtre, Lat.] 
'The get of breaking ; breach ; violation of treaty, 
By the ſame gods, the juſtice of whote wrath 
Pumih'd the infraction of my tormer faith, Mather. 
"The wolves, pretending an Tefl in the abule of their hoſtages, 


fell pen the (hoop without then wn 4. Eflran ' 
Id Nennt. ad}, [i and ſraxgibe,) Not to 
broken, 


The primitive atoms are ſuppoſed infrangid4e, extremely compatted 
and hard, which compattediers and handnels is a demontitration that 
nothing could be produced by them, luce they could never cohere, 

(eee. 

Idee. . / (ev, Latin.) Uncom- 
monnels; rarity, 8 

"the adfence of ihe sed, and the Jever, of chiefs, made 


* 


OE 
ens, Lat.] Rare; uncommon. 
tin.] To 


chill; to make cold. W 
The drops reached little further than the ſurface of the liquor, - 


Inrny' 1 adj, [in 
To {ated bevel 4 4 in and frigidus, 


whoſe coldneſs did not infrigidare 


To INFRINGE. v. a. [ infringo, 2 
1. To violate; to break laws or contracts. 
Na N 
the man that did th' edict infringe, 
Hag anſwer'd aa pr __ ; Shake LW for Meaf. 
Having infring'd the law, 1 wave my rig 
As jg — hs ſubmit myſelf to fight. Waller. 
2. To deſtroy ; to hinder. 23 
Homilies, © Ke plain and popular inſtructions, do not infringe 
the efficacy, although but read. ' voker . 
Bright as the deathleſs gods and happy, ſhe 
From all that may infringe delight is tree. Waller. 
InearnGEMENT. . /. [trom infringe.] Breach ; viola- 
tion. | h 
The puniſhing of this infringement is proper to that juriſdiction 
' againſt which the contempt is. larendon. 
Ix AVO II. 2. / [from infringe.) A breaker; a vio- 


thoſe upper parts of the glaſs. , 


"Boyle. 


lator, 
'A clergyman's habit ought to be without any lace, under a ſevere 
penalty to be inflicted on the i»/ringers of the provincial conſtitution. 


Ayliffe's Parergon. 
Inru'nDIpBULIFORM, . { finfundibulum and forma, 
Latin.] Of the ſhape of a funnel or tundiſh, 
Inru'xtaTe, adj, [in and furia, Latin. ] Enraged; 
raging, 
At th” other bore, with touch of fire 


Dilated and u late. Milton, 
Fir'd by the torch of noon to tenfold rage, 
Th infuriate hill forth ſhoots the pillar'd flame. Thomſon. 


InrusCA{TION, my [infuſcatus, Latin.] The act of 
darkening or blackening. 7 
To INFU SE. v. a. [in fuſer, French; infuſus, Latin. ] 
1. To pour in; to inſtil. ESA 
| Thou almoſt mak'ſt me waver 
To hold opinion with Pythagoras, 
That ſouls of animals Ie themſelves 
Into the trunks of men. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice, 
My early mittreſs, now my ancient mute, | 
That ſtrong Circean liquor ceaſe t' infuſe, | 
Wherewith thou didſt intoxicate my youth, . Denham. 
Why ſhould he deſire to have qualities izfuſed into his ſon, which 
himſelf never poſletſed > Fs Swift, 
2. To pour into the mind; to inſpire into. 
For when God's hand had written in the hearts 
Of our firſt parents all the rules of good, 
$0 that their (kill I ſurpaſs'd all arts 
That ever were before, or fince the flood. 
Sublime ideas, and apt words infuſe ; | 
The muſe inſlruct my voice, and thou inſpire the muſe. Roſe. 
He infus'd 
Ball influence into th' unwary breaſt, Milton. 
Infuſe into their young breaſts ſuch a noble ardour as will make 
them renowned, Milton, 
Meat muſt be with money bought; 
She therefore, upon ſecond thought, 
Infus'd, yet as it were by ſtealth, 
Some ſmall regard tor (tate and wealth, Swift, 


3. To ſteep in any liquor with a gentle heat; to mace- 
rate ſo as to extract the virtues of any thing without 
boiling. | 

Take dee. and infuſe a good pugil of 


in my faith, 


Davies. 


them in a quart of vinegar. 

5 Bacon's Natural Hiftory, 

4. Jo make an infuſion with any ingredient ; to ſupply, 
to tinéture, to ſaturate with any thing infuſed. Not 
uſed, 

Drink, infuſed with fleſh, will nouriſh faſter and eaſier than meat 
and drink together.  Bacon's Natural Hiftory, 

5. J inſpire with. Not uſed, 
Thou didſt ſmile, 
Infuſed with a fortitude from heav'n. 
Infuſe his breaſt with 1 appr 
And 8. . 3 a. 22 at arms. 
NVUSIBLE. adj, from infuſe, 
1. Poſſible to be infuſed. 

From whom the doctrines being inſy/i3/e into all, it will be more 

neceſſary to forewarn all of the danger of them. lammond. 
2. Incapable of diflolution ; not fuſible ; that cannot be 
molten, | | 

Vitritication is the laft work of fire, and a fuſion of the ſalt and 
earth, wherein the fulible ſalt draws the earth and infy/ib/e part into 
one continuum, Brown's Yulgar Errours, 

Invvu's10N, . /. [infyfron, French; infu/io, Latin,] 
1. The act of pouring in; inſtillation. 

Our language has received innumerable elegaucies and improve- 
ments from that i»/y/fon of Hebraiſms, which are derived to it out 
of the poetical paſſages in holy writ. diſon, 

2. 'The act of pouring into the mind; inſpiration, . 

We participate Chriſt partly by imputation, as when thoſe things 
which he did and ſuffered for us are imputed to us for righteouſneſs ; 
partly by habitual and real 1, as when grace is inwardly beſtowed 
on earth, and atterwards more tully both our fouls and bodies in glory: 

ere 


Shakeſpeare. 


= 


3. Suggeſtion ; whiſper. 

They found it would be matter of great debate, and ſpend much 
time, 8 which they did not deſire their company, nor to be trou- 
bled with their %. Boy Clarendon, 

Here his folly and his wiſdom are of his own growth, not the echo 
or /h ot other men, | | Swift, 

4. ] by act of lleeping any thing in moiſture without 
wing. 

* the I of the body oftener, 

5+ The liquor made by infuſion. 

To have the i»f#/fon ſtrong, in thole bodies which have finer ſpirits, 
repeat the inſuion ot the body oftener, e 

Ixru's1VR, adv, [from infu/e.] Having the power of 
infuſion, or being infuſed, A word not authoriſed, 
Still let my fong a nobler note aſſume, 


Bacon, 


And ting th* ie force of Spring on man. Thomſon, 
Ix GATE. . / 1 and W Entrance; paſlage in, 
An old word, 
One noble 


aer. ſtoppeth the ingate of all that evil which is 
looked tor, and holdeth in all thoſe which are at his back. Spenſer. | 


INGANNA'TION, . % | ingannere, Italian. } Cheat; 
fraud; deception; juggle; deluſion; impoſture; trick; 
flight. A word neither uſed nor neceſlary. 

Whoever ſhall reſign their reaſons, either from the root of deceit 


in themſalves, or inability to refiſt ſuch trivial /ngennations t 
others, are within the lind of vulgarity. ageanxations from 


Brown, 
INGA'THERING, % [ix and gathering.) The at of 
getting in the harveſt, 


Thou thalt keep the feaſt of ingatbering, when thou haſt gathered 
in thy labours out ot the held, et. Exod. All. 16. 


IxGs, in che names of places, ſignifies a meadow, from 
the Saxon ng, ot the fame import. G7 %s Camden, 


To lInat'miNats, © a. [ingemino, Latin.} To double; 
to repeat. 


tr held. enn Notes an the Y. 


Shakeſp. Tempeſt. | 


IN 
He would often iugeminete the word peace, ne, 
ING£MINA'TION. 2. /. [ix and gemi , Cle, 
tition e { TR Latin, ] Rep. 
NGE'NDERER. 2. /. [from ingendey. 1 
˖ See bree f | ie that geen 
NGE'NERABLE adj, [in and generate | 
Cheng or brought it being. ] Not to be pu. 
rr be cars te ee 
INVOENE RATE. ade FOR. n. 
INN EAA TED. F % Ligeneratar, Latin,) 


1. Inborn; innate; inbred. 


Thoſe virtues were rather ſeigned and ffecdted 
ambition, than true qualities utes 1 his wo ferme his 
udgment or 


1 
In divers children their ingenerate 3 
* wy of 83 e rowers an 
| e noble habits are ingenerated in the args , 
tude, obedience, and tranquility, Hale den, — 
2. Unbegotten. Not commonly uſed. 1 Mating 
Yet (hall we demonſtrate the ſame, from perſont 
from us in condition as time 3 that is, our firit and 
fathers, 
INGE'NIOUS. adj. [ingezieux, French; ingeni; Brow, 
1. Witty; inventive; poſſeſſed of genius. la, 
'Tis a per*lous boy, 
Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable, 
Our ingenious friend Cowley not only has 
queuce to perſuade that truth in his preface, 
mw given a noble example of it, 
e more ingenioxe men are, the 
themſelves, vg F Bb 
2. Mental; intellectual. Not in uſe, 
The king is mad: how iff is my vil 
That I (tand up, and have 1 e aer 19 
Of my huge ſorrows! better 1 were diſtrack. 
Ince'niovsLy. adv, [from ingenious] Wittily; ſobt 
1 will not pretend to judge by common fears, or the Lhe lh, 
7 men too ingeniou/hy politick. rf Ten 
NGE NIOUSNESS. 2. /. [from ingerious.] Win; 
ſubtilty ; ſtrength of genius, 8 
The greater appearance of inpeniouſneſ+ there a 
am diſapproving, the more 4 . AN te pit ( 
Incrt'xiTE, adj, [ ingenitus, Latin.] Innate: . 
-- native; ingenerate. , 
Ariſtotle aftirms the mind to be at firſt a me 
that notions are not /ngenite, and imprinted by hy obo al | 
but by the latter and more languid impreſſions of ſenſe, bei 5 
\ the reports of obſervation, and the reſult of ſo many mer, 
riments. Ip 
We give them this /ngenite, moving force, 
That makes them always downward take their courſe, Blad, 
Ixcenv' ITY. x. /. [ ingenuit#, Fr. from Ingenuau, 
1. Norm fairneſs.; candour; freedom from 
ation, 


Such of high quality, or rather of particular note 
under my pen, | 1 let paſs without their due rats 
part of my profeſſed ingenuity, Wan 
My conſtancy I to the planets-give x | 
My truth, to them who at the court do live; 

Mine ingenuity and openneſs 

To jeſuits ; to buffoons my penſiveneſs. Das, 
I know not whether it be more ſhame or wonder, that meat 
put off ingenuity, and the native greatneſs of their kind, as to d. 
cend to ſo baſe, ſo ignoble a vice. Gov. of the Toru 
If a child, when queſtioned for any thing, direQly cookef, yoy 
muſt commend his i»genuity, and pardon the fault, be lt whit i with 


Preſumed 
Inner 


troud 


8 


Eg Ns \ oo 
2. [From ingenious, Wit; invention; genius; ſultily; 
acuteneſs, 
Theſe are but the frigidities of wit, and become not the getia it 
manly ingenuities. Brown's Vulgar Erran, 
The ancient atomical hypotheſis might have flept for ever, al 


not the ingenuity of the preſent age recalled it from its urn at 
ſilence. Claxvill, 


Such ſots have neither parts nor wit, ingenuity of diſcour, ur 
fineneſs of converſation, to entertain or delight au one, Sul 
A pregnant inſtance how far virtue ſurpaſſes ingenuity, and bor 
much an honeſt fimplicity is preferable to fine parts and La 


culations. 
l 


INGE/NUOUS, ad. { ingenunt, Latin. 
nerous ; no 
Tov, whereby his wiſdom and abe 


1. 2 ; fair; candid; 
any ſpeeches there are of 
virtues may appear; but the glory of an ingenzous mind he hath 
purchaſed by theſe words only, Behold I will lay mine hand upon 
my mouth; I have ſpoken once, yet will I not therefore maintain 
2 yea twice, howbeit for that cauſe further I will nat pros 
. 


See . 
Infuſe into their young breaſts ſuch an ingenuors and noble ardout, 
as would net fail to make many of them renowned. Milt 

If an N N deteſtation of falſehood be but carefully and eu 
inſtilled, that is the true and genuine method to obviate * 


production of his imgeny comes into foreign path 
throw into tht 


belly d 
Fru. 


Bl 


2, Freeborn ; not of ſervile extraction. 
Inct'xvousLY, adv. [trom ingennaons. ] Openly ; faith; 
No blame belon A 
ſciences were commonly intereſted, taken from de 
Incr'nvousNess. u. /. [from ingen. 
in uſe. 
To INGEST, w. a. [inge/us, Latin. ] To 
the oſteridge no alteration, 7 
IxoR“sTiox. . /+ from ingeſt. ] The act throwing 
performed by the daily inge/#ion of milk and other foods 3 


Subjection, as it preſerves property, peace, and ſafety, Ar 
candidly z generouſly, 
It was a notable obſervation of a wiſe father, and no 
I will izgenuoufly confeſs, that the helps were 
Openneh; 
fairneſs ; candour, | 
Whatever of the 
ſtomach, 
wigar 
Some the long ſunnel's curious mouth extend, 
into the ſtomach, 
ſhort time atter digeſted into blood. Void of honout3 


never diminiſh rights nor _—_— liberties, X. Ce. 
Ingenuoufly 1 ſpeak 
oe: ng Ten. 
1 
0 eon ſeſſed, that thoſe which held and perluaded preflure E 
of the church of England, 
I'nciny. m/e [ingeninſh, Latin.] Genius; Wit Nt 
is Neger 5 
Nor wilt we afürm that iron, i»gefed, receiveth in the 
Through which ixgefed meats with caſe deſcends 
2 1 
It has got room enough to grow into its full dimenſion, which 
INGLO'RIOUS. adj. [ing/orins, Latin. 


mean ; without glory, 
Leſt ſear return them back to Egypt, chuſing Mita, 
Inglorious life with ſervitude. de guided 
It was never held ing/orious or —_—_— for a king wh and bo 
by bis great council, ner diſhonourable for ſubjeCts to eld %%. 
to their king. 
Vet though our army brought not conqueſt home, Dryd® 
I did not from the fight ing/orions come. „e m T 

Incr.o'xrovsLyY. ad. from inglorions. | With ignom" 

with want of glory. 
This vale the chief o'ercome, 


| Repleaiſh'd not inglorioufly at home. 


Pop 
I's gor. 


ar ./. [ingots French; or from ingegoten, melted, 
reo H A maſs of metal, © 
Some others were new driven, and diſtent 
$ Jato great ingots, and to wedges ſquare, f Spenſer, 
f thou art rich, thou'rt poorzg 
like an aſs, whoſe back's with ingots bound, 
_ hear'ſt thy heavy riches but a zournty, | | 
_ ach unloadeth thee. | Shakeſp. Meaf. for Meaſ. 
Within the circle arms and tripods lie, 
er of gold and filver heap'd on hig. Dryden's Ain, 
_ one of his pieces is kn ingot of gold, intrinſically and ſolidly 


: ; rior, 
te trees by inſition. 

I To propag are the . — in all 

inoraff, how to inoculate. 

er 12 of one tree in the ſtock of ano- 


Fat Fo ing ted an apple upon 4 crab. 


May's Virgil. 


| nt or introduce any thing not native. 
3 To All his wr by me, N g 
t good, ingraft, my merits thoſe 
2 and foo thoſe alone, G , ; Milton, 
As next of kin, Achilles“ arms I claim; 
This fellow would ingr aft a foreign name 
. Dryden. 
P Yen ſpur of ditigence, we have a natural thirſt after knowledge 
: f 5 ooker. 
arri eat pity that the noble Moor 


Should hazard ſuch a place as his own ſecond, 
With one of an ingraft infirmity. Sbaleſp. Othello, 
Ingrafted love he bears to Ceſar, Shakeſp. ul, Ceſar, 
eri FTMENT: 1. , [from ingraft.] 
1, The act of ingrafting. 
1. The ſprig ingrafted. | 
Bond. adj. [ ingratus, Latin; ingrat, French. 
oss rz Tv“. Ingrate is proper, but ingrateful leſs 
cover than angrateful. 
1, Ungrateful; unthankful, 
That we have been familiar, 
Ingrate forgetfulneſs ſhall poiſon, rather 


Than pity note how much. 
u degen'rate, you /ngrate revolts. 
hal $o will fal 


Shakeſp. Contolanus, 
Shakeſpeare, 


He and his faithleſs progeny : whoſe fault ? 
Whole but his own? Ingrate ; he had of me | 
All he could have: I made him juſt and right, | 
e:fficient to have ſtood, though free to fall. Milton. 
Perfidious and Ixgrate ] 
His ſtores ye ravage, and uſurp his ſtate, Pope's Odyſſey. 
2, Unpleaſing to the ſenſe. 
The cauſes of that which is unpleaſing or ingrate to the hearing, 
may receive light by that which is pleaſing and grateful to the ſight. 
Bacon's Natural (A 9 
He gives no ingrateful food. : ilton. 
Jo IxchalTIATE. v. 4. [in and gratia, Latin.) To put 
in favour; to recommend to kindneſs. It has with 
before the perſon whoſe favour is ſought. 
Thoſe have been far from receiving the rewards of ſuch ingra- 
tiatinge with the people. | King Charles. 
Their managers make them ſee armies in the- air, and give them 
their word, the more to ingratiate themſelves with them, that they 
fignily nothing leſs than future laughter and deſolation. Addiſon. 
Politicians, who would rather ingratiate themſelves with their 
favereign than promote his real ſervice, accommodate his counſels to 
his inclinations, ; .* ©. Speffator, 
Ixcx\'rITupE, 2. J. [ingratitude, French; in and grati- 
tut.] Retribution of evil for good; unthankfulneſs, 
Ingratitude ! thou marble-hearted fiend, 
More hideous, when thou ſhew'ſt thee in a child, 
| Than the ſea monſter. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Ingratitude is abhorred _— God and man, and vengeance at- 
tegds thoſe that repay evil for good. L' Eftrange. 
Nor was it with ingratitude return'd, a 
In equal fires the bliſsful couple burn d; 
One joy poſſeſs dem both, and in one grief they mourn'd. 


: . Dryden. 
IVa DbIENT. 1. J. Iingredient, French; ingrediens, Lat.) 
1, Component part of a body, conſiſting of different 
materials, It is commonly uſed of the ſimples of a 
medicine 
The ointment is made of divers ingredients, whereof the hardeſt 
to come by is the moſs upon the ſkull of a dead man unburied. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
So mo the pow'r of theſe ingredients pierc'd, | 
Ev'n to the inmoſt ſeat of mental fi ht, 
That Adam, now enforc'd to ſhut his eyes, | 
Sunk down, and all his ſpiri. became entranc'd. Milton. 
By this way of analyſis we may proceed from compounds to ingre- 
uin and from motions to the forces producing them; and in ge- 
neral, from effects to their cauſes, and 50 particular cauſes to more 
general ones, till the argument end in the more general. Newton. 
have often wondered, that learning is not thought a proper in- 
gredient in the education of a woman o quality or fortune, 
Addiſon's Guardian. 


Hy knowledge, and experience, are excellent ingredients in a | 


araQer, ers. 


Water is the chief {xgredient in all the animal fluids and ſolids, 
, Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
2. It is uſed by 


| cording to cuſtom, | 
1 is a bad ingredient into any other diſtemper. Temple. 


58. #, / [ingrefſus, Latin.] Entrance; power of 
entrance; intromiſſion. 
All putre 


lations come from the ambient bod ; either by impreſs | 
of the ſubſtance of the ambient _ into he body — 25 


by excitation of the body putretic by the body ambient. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


Thoſe air.bladJers, by a ſudden ſubſidence, meet again by the 
| hes and egreſs of the air,  Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
: 5 Mon. u. /. [ingrſſon, French; ingre/io, Latin.] 
act of entering; entrance. 
kay; tre would ſtrain the pores of the glaſs too ſuddenly, and break 
Wide pieces to get ingre//ion, Digby on Bodies, 
1 Mat. adj, [inguinal, French; inguen, Latin.] Be- 
18.0 to the groin. 
unte, kasse ſeems to be a particular diſeaſe, characteriſed with 
9 Fn duboes, by the inflammation and ſuppuration of the 
71 uy, Ingainal, and other glands, Arbuthnot, 
To e and gulf 
lo wallow up in a vaſt profundity. 
Du 4 A river la 
underneath 8 wipb'd, . Milton. 
-alt out from God, he falls 
Into utter darkneſs deep ingulph'd, . Alan. 
8 The river flows redundant ; 
Ingul A back, 2 his capacious lap 
p * 0 E it » * * 5 
1. Tocaſt into i gulf. itia, quick immerſt. Philips 
we ad}oin to the lords, wh 
ourſelves ; whether they prevail or not, we i7gu/, 
To ap ws aflured danger, — a bes, sf 


low 3 V. as [ ingurgito, Latin. ] To ſwal- 


| Dia, 
1 10x. . /. [from ingurgitate.] The act of 


1, Habitation; place o 


Temple with into, properly, but not ac- | 


/ 


Incu'sraBL. adj. [ir and ge, Lat.] Not perceptible 
by the taſte, | „ 

As for their taſte, if the cameleon's nutriment be air, neither can 
the tongue be an inttrumeht thereof; for the body of the element is 
ingu/table, void of all ſapidity, and without any action of the tongue, 
is, by the rough artery, or wizzen; conducted into the lungs. 

; ; 4 OO. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Ixn an IL B. adj. [inhabile, French; inbabilis, Lat.] Un- 
ſkilful ; un ready; viſit; unqualified. f 
To IxnA BTT. v. g. [habito, Latin.] To dwell in; to 
hold as a dweller. ae” 


Not all are partakers of that grace wheteby Chriſt inbabirerh 
whom he ſaveth. Hooker. 


InNH1a'sITABLE. adj. [from inhabir.] 
1, Capable of affording habitation. 1 
The fixed ſtars are all of them ſuns, with ſyſtems of Iababitable 
planets moving about them, Locke, 
2. ¶ Inhabitable, French.] Incapable of inhabitants; not 

habitable ; uninhabitable. Nor in uſe. 
| The frozen ridges of the Alps, 

Or any other ground inhabitable, Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 


dwellers, *' | 


So the ruins yet reſting in the wild moors, teſtify a former inha- 

bitance, | Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 

INHA'BITANT, #, /; [from inhabit.] Dweller ; one that 
lives or refides in a place. 

In this place they report that they ſaw inhabitants, which were 

boy fair and fat people. Abbot. 

f the fervour of the ſun were the ſole cauſe of blackneſs in any 

land of 8 it were alſo reaſonable that inhabitants of the ſame 

ubje 


latitude, ſubjected unto the ſame vicinity of the ſun, ſhould alſo par- 
take of the ſame hue, = Brown; 


For his „ love a third 
Lays greedy hold upon a bird, 
And ſtands amaz'd to find his dear 
A wild inhabitant of th' air. | Waller, 
What happier natures ſhrink at with affright, 
The hard inhabitant contends is right. Pope, 


InnaBiTA'TION. 2. / 7 inhabit. | 
dwelling. 
Univerſal groan, 

As if the whole inhabitation periſn'd. Milten's Agoniftes. 
2. The act of inhabiting or planting with dwellings ; 

ſtate of bein inhabited, | 
By knowing this place we ſhall the better judge of the beginning 
of nations, and of the world's inhabitation, Raleigh, 
3. Quantity of inhabitants, | 
e ſhall rather admire how the earth contained its i'mbabitation 
than doubt it. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Inna'pITER. #/. [from inhabit.) One that inhabits ; 

a dweller. e 
The ſame name is given unto the inlanders, or midland izbab/ters, 


of this iſland. Brown's oy of Errours, 
Woe to the inbabiters of the earth. ev. viii. 13. 


They ought to underſtand, that there is not only ſome inhabiter 
in this divine houſe, but alſo ſome ruler, Derbam. 
To INHA'LE. v. a. [iubalo, Lo To draw in with 

air; to inſpire : oppoſed to exhale or expire. 

Martin was walking forth to inhale the freſh breeze of the evening, 


| | ' Arbuthnot and Pope. 
But from the breezy deep the bleſt i»bale 


The fragrant murmurs of the weſtern gale. Pope's Odyſſey. 
There fits the ſhepherd on the graſſy turf, 
Inhaling healthful the deſcending ſun, Thomſon. 


INHARMo'Nious. adj, [in and harmonious. ] Unmuſical; 
not ſweet of ſound, 


Catullus, though his lines be rough, and his numbers inharmonious, 
I could recommend for the ſoftneſs and delicacy, but mult decline 


for the looſeneſs, of his thoughts, Felton, 
The identity of ſound may appear a little }zbarmorious, and ſhock 
the car. . „ Brome. 
ToInne'rs. v. . L inbæreo, Latin.) To exiſt in ſome- 
thing elſe. | 
For, nor in nothing, nor in things | 
Extreme and ſcattering bright, can love inhere. Donne. 


They do but inhere in their ſubject which ſupports them; their 
being is a dependence on a ſubject. Digby on Bodies. 
IxUERK TNT. adj. [inberent, French; inherent, Latin, ] 
1. Exiſting in ſomething elſe, ſo as to be inſeparable 
from it. | 
I will not do't, | 
Left I ſurceaſe to honour mine own truth 
And, my body's action, teach my mind 
A moſt inherent baſeneſs, Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus, 
2. Naturally conjoined; innate; inborn. 


— 


ſpeak of that only which is inborn and inherent to your perſon, 
; Dryden's Juvenal. 
The power of drawing iron is one of the ideas of a loadftone ; 
and a power to be ſo drawn is a part of the complex one of iron 
which powers paſs for inherent qualities, Locle. 

Animal oil is various according to principles i»berent in it, 
| Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
They will be ſure to decide in favour of themſelves, and talk much 
of their inherent right. x Swift. 
The ideas of ſuch modes can no more be ſubſiſtent, than the idea 
of redneſs was juſt now found to be inherent in the blood, or that of 
whiteneſs in the brain, Bentley. 
The obligations we are under of diſtinguiſhing ourſelves as much 
by an inberent and habitual, as we are already diſtinguiſhed by an ex- 
ternal and relative holineſs, Bentley. 

To INUEARIT. v. a. 8 French.] 
1. To receive or poſſeſs by inheritance. 
Treaſon is not inherited, my lord. Shakeſpeare, 
Why, all delights are vain ; but that moſt vain, » 

Which with pain purchas'd doth ihberit aſh. Shakeſpeare. 
Prince Harry is valiant ; for the cold blood he did naturally izberit 
of his father he hath, like lean, ſteril land, manured with excellent 
good ſtore of fertile ſherris. Shakeſpeare, 
Bleſſed are the meek, for they ſhall Iuberit the earth. att, 
The ſon can receive from his father good things, without empire, 
that was veſted in him for the good of others; and therefore the fon 
cannot claim or inherit it by a title, which is tounded wholly on his 


e muſt know how the firſt ruler, from whom any one claims, 
came by his authority, before we can know who has a right to ſuc- 
ceed him in it, and inberit it from him. * Locke, 

Unwilling to ſell an eſtate he had ſome proſpect of 1 he 
formed delays. ; | 5) Addiſen, 
2. o poſſeſs 3 to obtain poſſeſſion of: in Shalypeare, 

Not uſed. ; 
He, that had wit, would think that I had none, 


To buy ſo much gold under a tree, 
And never after to inherit it. Shakeſp. Titus Andronicus. 


IxuE“AI TABLE. adj. [from inherit, Tratſmiſſible by in- 
heritance; obtainable by ſucceſſion. 


A kind of inhberitable eſtate accrued unto chem. Carew. 


They (hall build houſes and i» mi : ah, 
She tal be inhabited of re ng —_ Hach. 
o IX HAB Tr. v. =, To dwell; to live: 
Learn what creatures there inhabit, \ ' * Milton. 
They ſay, wild beaſts inhabit here; ] 
But grief and wiong ſecure my fear. Waller. 


INHA'BITANCE. . J. [ from inhabit. } Reſidence of | 


I mean not the authority which is annexcd to your office: 1 


own private good, Locke. . 


= | * N , 
„ 
| By the ancient laws of the realm, they were not i»Lerizab/e to him 
by deſcent. Oe Hayward. 


Was tne power the ſame, and from the ſame original in Moſes as 
it was in David ? And was it /xberitable in one and not in the other ? 


S othe, 
INHE'RITANCE. . / [from inherit.] 
1. 1 ; hereditary poſſeſſion. 
| When the ſon dies, let the inheritance 
Deſcend unto the daughter. Shakeſpeare's Im V. 


Is there yet any portion or inheritance fot us in our ſather's houſe ? 


; Gen, XXxi. 14. 
Claim our juſt inheritance of old. . — 


f Milton. 
O dear, unhappy babe! muſt I bequeath thee 
Only a fad inheritance of woe ? 


Gods ! cruel gods! can't all my pains atone, 
Uuleſs they reach my infant's moo head, Smith, 
2. The reception of poſſeſſion by hereditary right. 


their children have a title to part of it, which comes to be wholly 


theirs, when death has put au end to their parents uſe of it; and 
this we call inberitante. 


ke, 
3. In Shakeſpeare, poſſeſſion. 
You will rather (how our general lowts 
How you can frown, than ſpend a fawn upon them, 
For the inheritance of their loves, and ſalexuark | 
Of what that want might ruin. Shakeſp. Corlolanis. 


Inhe'rtTOR; . . [from imbirit.] An heir; one who 
receives any thing by ſucceſſion. 
You, like a letcher, out of whoriſk loins, 
Are pleag'd to breed out your inberitors. Shakeſpeares 
The very conveyances of his lands will hardly lie in this box ; and 
muſt the inberitor himſelf have no more? Shakeſpeare. 
Marriage without conſent of parents they do not make void, but 
they mulCt it in the inberitors; for the children of ſuch matriages 
ate not admitted to inherit above a third part of their parents inhe- 
ritance. | Bacon's New Atlantis. 
INHERITRESS, 2. from inberitor.] An heireſs; a 
woman that inherits, 8 15 

He hath giyen artificially ſome hopes to Mary Anne, inheritre/s to 

the duchy of Bretagne, | Bacon's Henry VII. 
IX AIT AIX. #. J. [from inheritor,] An heireſs, This 
is now more commonly uſed, though inherizre/s be a 
word more analogically Engliſh, 
e No ſeme 5 
Should be inheritrix in Salike land. Shakeſp. Henry V. 
| To INHB/RsS8R v. a. [ix and herſe.) To incloſe in a funeral 
monument. E 1-0 
See, where he lies, inher/ed in the arms 
Of the moſt 1 * nurſer of his harms. Shakeſpeare, 
Innr's1on. ». /. zn e/is, Latin.] Inherence ; the ſtate 
of exiſting in ſomething elſe. - 
To Inns, v. 4. [inhibeo, Latin; inhiber, French. 
1. To reſtrain; to hinder; to repreſs ; to check. 

Holding of the breath doth help ſomewhat to ceaſe the hiccough 
and vinegar put to the noſtrils, or gargariſed, doth it alſo, for chat 
it is aſtringent, and ixhi4/reth the motion of the ſpirit. Bacon, 

The ſtars and planets being whirled about with great velocity, 
would ſuddenly, did nothing ix4i51t it, be ſhattered in pieces. 


Ray on the Cyeation. 
Their motions alſo are excited and inhibited, are moderated and 
managed, by the objects without them. Bentley. 


2. To prohibit ; to forbid. 8 
All men were inhibited by proclamation, at the diſſolution, fo 
much as to mention a parliament. | Clarendon, 

Burial may not be ted or denied to any one. Ayliffes 
InnB1/TION. . /. | inhibition, French; rmmhibitio, Latin. ] 
1. Prohibition; embargo. 15 | 

He might be judged to have impoſed an envldus ihibition on ity 

becauſe himſelf has not ſtock enough to maintain the trade, 
| Government of the Tongue. 

2. [In law.] gi 

Inhibition is a writ to inhibit or forbid a judge from farther pro- 

ceeding in the cauſe depending before him, Inkibition is molt com- 
monly a writ iffuing out of a higher court Chriſtian to a lower and 
inferior, upon an appeal; and prohibition out of the king's court to 
a court Chriſtian, or to an inferior temporal court, Cowell, 

To Inno'LD. wv. a. [in and hold.) To have inherent; to 
contain in itſelf, 58 

It is diſputed, whether this light firſt ereated be the ſame which 


any longer than till the ſun's creation. Raleigh, 
In nOSTITABLE. adj. [in and hoſpitable.) Affording no 
kindneſs or entertainment to ſtrangers. 
| All plates elſe 


Inn ee appear, and deſolate; 5 

Nor knowing us, nor known. | Milion. 
Since toſs'd from ſhores to ſhores, from lands to lands, 

Inbeſpitable rocks, and barren ſands, Dryden's Virgil, 


IX nose TABL x. adv. [from inhe/pitable.] Unkindly to 


ſtrangers. 


Of gueſts he makes them flaves ; 
Inhoſpitably ; and kills their infant males. Milton. 


| Inno'seitraB europe Fry in and Ny e ;  inhoſpi= 


InnosPITA'LITY. talite, Fr.] 

tality; want of courteſy to ſtrangers. 
INHU'MAN. adj. [irhumain, French; inhumanus, Lat.] 
- Barbarous; ſavage ; cruel; uncompaſſionate. 


A juſt war may be proſecuted after à very unjuſt manner; by per. 
ſidious breaches of our word, by /nbaman crueltics, and by aſſaſſina- 


ant of hoſpi- 


tions. Atterbury. 
The more theſe praiſes were enlarged, the more inhuman was the 
puniſhment, and the ſufferer more innocent. | Swift. 


Princes and peers attend | while we impart 

To you the thoughts of no /nhuman heart, Pope's Odyſſey. 
INHUMA'NITY. . J [inbumanite, Fr, from inhuman.) 

Cruelty ; ſavageneſs ; barbarity, 
Love which lover hurts ivinbumanity, | Sidney, 
The rudeneſs of thoſe who muſt make up their want of juſtice 
with inhamanity and impudence. King Charles, 
Each ſoclal feeling fell, 
And joyleſs inhiumanity pervades, 
And petrifies the heart, Thomſon's Spring. 
Innv'MANLY, adv. {from inbuman.] Savagely ; cruelly ; 


barbarouſly, 
O what are theſe ' 


Death's miniſters, not men : who thus deal death 

Inhumanly to men; and multiply 

Ten thouſand fold the fin of him who flew | 

His brother! Milton, 


and refinement in converſation, think myſelf moſt /nbumany treated 
by my countrymen, Set. 
To I'NHUMATE. I v. a. [inhuner, Fr. Humo, Lat.] 10 
Te Innv'me, bury; to inter. 
Weeping they bear the mangled heaps of flain, 
Ininme the natives in their native plain. Pope's Odyſſey. 
To IN IIC T. v. a. ſinjettus, Lat.] 125 
1. To throw in; to dart in. | 
Angels injee thoughts into our minds, and know our cogitations, 
« . Glanville, 
2. To throw up; to caſt up, Es ' 
Though bold ia open field, they yet ſurround 
The town with walls, and mound inje on mound, 


| Pa e. 
es eee 1. J. infection, Fr. injectis, LEK. was 


Men ate not proptietofs of what they have merely for chemſelves, 


the ſun i»ho/deth and caſteth forth, or whether it had continuance 


I, who have eſtabliſhed the whole ſyſtem of all true politeneſs 


| 
| 
| 
{ : 
| 


INJ 


. | tin in. 22 a 
: TRE ie ar by by the repeated /n/ef7on of well-kindled 
charcoal, made to flaſh like melted nitre. 5 Boyles 
2. Any medicine made to be N a ſyringe, or 
any other inſtrument, into any part of the body. 
| Quincy. 
3. The act of filling the veſſels with wax, or any other 
proper matter, to ſhew their ſhapes and ramifications, 
often done by anatomiſts, Quincy, 


Intmrranrtity. 1. / [from inimitable.) Incapacity 


to be imitated, 


Truths muſt have an eternal exiſtence in ſome underſtanding z or 
rather they are the ſame with that underſtanding itſelf, conſideted as 
varioully repreſentative, according to the various modes of inimitabl- 


lity or participation, CON Norris, 
In ih $4.9 „ 3 adj, [inimitabilis, Lat. inimitable, Fr.] 


Above imitation; not to be copied. 
The portal (hone, /nimituble on earth _ | 


By model, or by ſhading pencil drawn, Milton. 
What js mol canton is moſt inimitable, Denham, 
And imitate the /nimitable force, Dryden. 


V. 


il copied the ancient ſculptors, in that /n/»1/tab/e deſcription 

of military — in the temple of Janus: Addiſon. 

Ini/MITABLY. adj. I rom . inimitable.) In a manner 

not to he imitated; to a degree of excellence above 

mitation. 

b A man could not have been always blind who thus inimitably co- 

pies nature, Pope's Effay on Homer, 
Thus terribly adorn'd the figures ſhine, 

Inimitably wrought with {kill divine. Pope, 

Charms ſuch as thine, ii great, Broome, 


To [njo'tn, a, A, [ enjoindre, Fr. ij ungo, _ a 
1. To command; to enforce by authority, e Ex- 


JOIN, 
Laws on not onl ale fe 
| tain conſtra! e. : 
wal o arden tend, our ge xe -- - nag 
Shake/p are, to join. Not uſed, 
og EY The Ottomites 
Steering with due courſe towards the iſle of Rhodes, 
Have there Id them with a fleet, 2 57 
Inrquirous, adj. [inigue, Fr. from iuiuig.] Unjuſt; 
wicked, | | ; 
INVQUITY, 1. J. [iniquitas, Lat, iniqnite, Fr.] 
1. Injuſtice; unrighteouſneſa. 
There is greater or leſs probability of an happy 
war, according to the righteouſneſs or /n/px/ty o 
it was commenced, a 
2. Wickedneſs; crime. 
Want of the knowledge of Cod is the cauſe of all iniquity 
amongtt men. Hooker, 
Till God at laſt, 


Wearicd with their {n/qnizies, withdraw 
His preſence from among them. Milton. 


Initial. adj. [ initial, Fr. initialir, from Initium, Lat.] 


1. Placed at the beginning. 

In the editions, which had no more than the 7zitial letters of 
© names, he was made by _ to hurt the inolſenſive. Pope, 
2. Incipient ; not complete. 

Moderate labour of the body conduces to the preſervation of health, 
and cures many 1/7287 diſeates ; but the toil of the mind deſtroys 
health, and generates maladies. Harvey, 

The ſchool have uſed a middle term to exprefs this aſfection, and 
have called it the /t fear of God, Rogers, 

To IIIA NE, . g. [ initier, Fr, initio, Lat.] To enter; 
to inſtru in the rudiments of an art; to place in a 


new (tate; to put into a new ſociety, 
Providence would only i»{//ate mankind into the uſeful know- 
ledge of her treaſures, leaving the reſt to employ our induſtry, 
| Maore's Antidote againfl _ 
"To ie his pupil in any part of learning, an ordinary (kill in 
the governour is enough, Locke on Education 
He was {ritiated into half a dozen clubs betore he was one and 
twenty. SpeFator. 


teach what is good, but they %u it; they 
ooker, 


Milton. 


(Tue ton tedious 
e cauſe for which 
 Smalridge. 


No ſooner was a convert {nit/at2d, but, by an caſy figure, he be- 


came a new mans Addiſon, 
To Ini'riary. vn, 'To do the firſt part; to perform 
the firſt rite. 
"The king himſelf zee to the pow'r, 
Scatters with quiv'ring hand the ſacred flour, 
And the tream fpriakles, 


Pope's Od ty. 
IVITI ATI. 44%. | 
; \ 


iitic, Fr. initiatur, Lat.] Unprattifed, 
auge and lelt-abuſe 
Ii the ite tear; that wants hard we: | 
We're yet but y wig, Shakeſpeare's Macheth, 
IVI tox. % [initiatio, Lat. from initiate. ] The 
reception, admillioa, or entrance of a new comer into 
any art or ſtate, | 
The ground of initiating or entering men into Chriſtian life, is 
more ſummarily compriſed In the torm of baptiſm, the ceremony of 
this /r/tiation lnftivited by Chriit, Uammend, 
Silence iy the fit thing that is taught vs at our initiation into ſa- 
ered myſterles. : B) comes Notes to the Odyſſey. 
Ixjvcu'xpery, . fo [in and jacundity.] Unplen- 
ſantneſy, | 
Inju'picanty. adj, [in and judico, Lat.] Not cog- 
nizable by a judge. : 
Injubtictal, adj, | it and judicial, ] Not l to 
form of law. | Dia, 
Ivjubicinus, eff, [in and diele, ]. Void of judg- 
ment; without judgment. Uſed both of perſons and 
things. 
A philoſopher would either thiak me in jelt, or very impudiciors, 
i 1 wok the earth tor a body regular in ittelt, if compared with the 
yelt of the wniverte, Burnet, 
A arp wit may ind ſomething in the wiſeſt man, whereby to ex. 
polo lim to the contempt of Tete people, Tillotſon, 
Ixpupticroviiy. adv. [ from ,da. With ill 
judgment ; not wiſely, ; 
$caliger {*1adlivton/y condernnys this deſcription, Broome, 
Inju Nox. % /, [from 7%; injunttns, inyunttto, 
Latin, | | | | 
1. Command; order; precept. 
"The inſtitution of God's law is deferibed ay being citabliſhed by 


emu wanton tte. 
My duty capt fulter 
't'* obey in all your daughter's hard commands: 
Though the nente bo to bat my doors, 
Aud let iis tyiannens night takg told upon your Sh. 
e, Rall they KAew 4 and ought tO have Wil remember'd 
he hieh eee, ut ty taite .at fruit, 
Kern wmptcd, Milton, 


The ere vontes of the church are neceſſary as the imwnctfor; of 
tasta 1 th wity, e proviiee of the primitive churth, and the ge- 
w titelt decency, South, 

2. {ln law. Ties is an interlocutory degree out 
of the chancery, ſometimes to give poſſeſſion unto 
the plaintiff} for want of appearance in the defen- 
ants, ſometimes to che King's ordinary court, and 
lometimes to tha court-chrittian, to Ray proceeding, 

: : Cowe 1 


/ 


INK 


To IN junk. v. a. [injuricr, Fr. injuria, Lat.] 
. To hurt uhu to miſchief undeſervedly ;, to 
wrong. 9 


But they ne ber pardon who commit the wrong. Dryden. 

2. To annoy ; to affect with any inconvenience, | 
Leſt heat ſhould injure us, his timely care 

Hath unbeſought provided. Milton, 


I'njuren, 2. / [from injure.) He that hurts another 
unjuſtly ; one who wrongs another, 
IN deeds are well turn'd back upon their authors 
And 'gainſt an injurer, the revenge is juſt. Ben Fonſm. 
The upright judge will countenance right, and diſcountenance 
wrong, whoever be the rer or the ſufferer. Alterbury. 
IxjvROUs. adj, [from injury ; injurius, Lat. injuritux, 
French. ] == 
1. Unjuſt; invaſive of another s rights. 
Till the injurious Roman did extort 
This Tribute from us, we were free. Shakeſp. Cymbeline, 
Inurious ſtrength would rapine (till excuſe, 
By off ring terms the weaker muſt refuſe, Dryden. 
3. Guilty of wrong or injury. | 
Yet beauty, though injurious, hath ſtrange power, 
After offence. returning, to regain ; 
Love once poſſeſt. g Milton's Agoniftes, 
3. Miſchievous ; unjuſtly hurtful, | 
Our repentance is not real, becauſe we have not done what we can 
to undo our fault, or at lealt to hinder the /»y#r/ous conſequences of 
it from proceeding. a Tillotſon. 
4+ DetraRtory ; contumelious; reproachful ; wrongful, 
A priſon, indeed injurious, becauſe a priſon, but elſe well teſti- 
ſying affection, becaule in all reſpects as commodious as a priſon can 
. Sidney. 
It is natural for a man, by direQing his prayers to an image, to 
ſuppoſe the being he prays to repreſented by that image: which how 
injurious, how contumelious mult it be to the glorious nature of 
Cod! Seuth, 
If injurious appellations were of any advantage to a cauſe, what 
appellations would thoſe deſerve who endeavour to ſow the ſeeds of 
ſedition ? | Sr. 
Inju'xiousLY, adv. {from injurious.) Wrongfully; 
hurtfully with injuſtice, with contumely. | 
Nor ought he to negle& the vindication of his character, when it 
| is injurioufly attacked, ; Po e and Gay, 
Inju'xtousNuss, u. /. [from injurious. ]' Quality of 
being injurious, | 
Some miſcarriages might eſcape, rather through ſudden neceſſities 
of ſtate, than any propenſity either to injuriouſneſs or oppreſſion. 
: ing Charles. 
INJURY. v. J. [injuria, Lat. injure, Fr. ] - 
1. Hurt without juſtice. 
The places were acquired by juſt title of victory; and therefore in 
keeping of them no injury was offered, | Hayward. 
Riot aſcends e. their loftieſt tow'rs, 


And injury and outrage. Milton. 

2. Miſchief; detriment. | 
Many times we do injury to a cauſe by dwelling upon trifling argu- 
ments, Watts's Logick, 


3. Annoyance. | 
Great /zjuries mice and rats do in the fields. 


: 7 1 Mortimer. 
4. Contumelious language; reproachful appellation. 
French mode of f. - ch, not now in 4 


Caſting off the reſpeQs tit to be continued between great kings; he 
ſell to bitter invectives againlt the French king; and ſpake all the 
injuries he could deviſe of Charles, Bacon, 


Inju'sricr, . /. [injuſtice, Fr, injuſtitia, Lat.] Ini- 
quity ; wrong. | 
Cunning men can be guilty of a thouſand ijufices without being 
diſcovered, or at leaſt without being puniſhed, Swift, 
INK. . /. [encre, Fr. inchioftro, Italian.] | 
1, 'The black liquor with which men write, 
Mourn boldly, my J for while ſhe looks upon you, your 


neſs will ſhine, 
O! ſhe's fallen 
Into a pit of ink, that the wide fea 


black- 
Sidney, 


Hath drops too few to waſh her clean _ Shakeſpeare, 
Like madmen they hurl'd ſtones and inks Sen Jonſon, 
Intending to have try'd | 
The ſilver tavour which you gave, 
In i the ſhining point I dy'd, 
And drench'd it in the ſable wave. Waller. 


Vitriol is the active or chief ingredient in ik, and no other ſalt will 
ftrike the colour with galls. rozn. 
I have found pens blacked almoſt all over when I had a while car- 
ried them about me in a ſilver ink caſe, Boyle, 
The ſecretary poured the ix# box all over the writings, and ſo de- 
faced them, Howel's Vocal Foreft. 
and keep his hand out of the i»& pot, L'Eftrange. 
1 nag hardly reſtrain them trom throwing the 41 
another's heads. Arbuthnot's Hiftory of Fobn Bull, 


2. Int is uſed for any liquor with which they write; as, 
red ink ; green ink, | | 


ink as, his face is all over inked, 


IxXUORX. . / [ink and vorn.] A portable caſe for the 
inſtruments of writing, commonly made of horn, 


Bid him bring his pen and iber to the jail z we are now to ex- 
amine thoſe men, Shakeſpeare, 
Ere that we will ſuffer ſuch a prince 
To be dilgrac'd by an intborx mate, 
We, and our wives and children, all will fight, 
What is more frequent than to fay, a ſilver iu 
IV UE. . / A Kind of narrow fillet; a tape. 
Incles, caddiſles, cambricks, lawns: why he ſongs them over as 


Shakeſp. 


4 Grew, 


they were gods and goddetles. | Shakeſpeare, 
I twitch'd his dangling garter from his knee: 
He wilt not when the hempen ſtring I drew, 
Now mine 1 quickly doff of in4/e Ginn, Gay's Paftorals. 


Vxx1.tNG. . /. [This word is derived by Skixrer from 
inklincken, to ſound within, This ſenſe 18 ill retained 
in Scotland: as, / heard not an inkling.] Hint; 
whiſper; intimation. 


Our buſineſs is not unknown to the ſenate: they have had inkling 
what we intend to do, which now we'll ſhew them in deeds, 


' Shaleſpeare's Coriclanus. 
We in Europe, n the 14 8 and na- 
e ot this laſt age, never 


| eard of any of the leaſt Ii or 
g! 1 ol this ifland, acon's New Atlantis, 
I oy had ſome J of ſecret meſlages between the matquis of 
Neweattle and young Hotham, t arendon. 
Aboard a Corinthian vellel he got an ig among the ſhip's 
crew of a conſpiracy. 23 och 
* v. /. [int and mater.] He who makes 
in. 
ENV, adj. [from ink,] 
1. Conſiſting of ink. 
Kaglang dound in with the triumphant ſea, 
W hoſe rocky (hore beats back the envious tiege 
Of wat'ry Neptune, is bound in with ſhame, 
With ity blots and rotten parchment bonds. 


iR eſembling ink, Shaleare. 


2 { 


He that would live clear of envy muſt lay his tinger upon his mouth, | 


ttle at one | 


To Inx. . a. [from the noun.] To black or daub with | 


They injure by chance in a crowd, and without a deſign 2 then | 
hate always whom they have once He, Temple. 
Forgiveneſs to the injur'd doth belong: 


k 


— 


* 


Dun 

loſing its /»&4y blac 

3. Black as inc. 
'Tis not alone my /nly cloak, good 

Nor cuſtomary ſuits of ſolemn black, : 

That can denote me trul 


I'nLanD, adj, [in and 


I'sLanD. #./. Interior or midland parts. 
Out of theſe ſmall beginnings, gotten near to the m. 


Far to th' ix/and retir'd, about the Alls 
Of Pandemonium. | 
inland.) Dweller 


IVLVAN DER. . /, [from 
from the ſea. 
The ſame name is given unto the /nlanders idlan 
of this illana. Browns fer 
To INLA'P1DATE, w. 4. [in and Japido, Lat. 
ſtoney; to turn to ſtone. 
ſee one piece of wood, whereol the part above the wat 
nue wood, and the part under the water ſhall be tur 
of gravelly ſtone. 


To INL AY. v. a. [in and. Ip. ] 


ground or ſubſtratum. 
They are worthy 
To inlay heav'n with ſtars. 
Look, how the floor of heav'n 
Is thick Ja, with patens of bright gold. 
A ſaphire throne, iz/aid with pure 
Amber, and colours of the ſhow'ry arch. 
The timber bears a 
large, for . 


And inlaid tweezer-caſes ſtrow the ground. 


variegate. 
Sea girt iſles, 
That like to rich and various gems iz/ay 
The unadorned boſom of the dee 
InLa'y. u. J. [from the verb. 
formed to inlay. 
Under foot the violet, 
Crocus, and hyacinth, with rich inlay, 
Broider'd the ground, 
TolnLa'w, v. a. 
or attainder. 


themſelves were not in/uwed 


IVI BT. 1. . [in and det.] Paſſage; place of 
entrance. 

Doors and windows, inlets of men and of light, 1 couple 

I find their dimenſions brought under one. 

She through the porch and inlet of each ſenſe 

Dropt in ambroſial oils till ſhe reviv'd. 
I defire any one to 
from one of theſe inlets, 


In'ty. adj. [ 
Did'ſt thou but know the Iny touch of love, 
Thou would'ſt as ſoon go kindle fire with ſnow, 
As ſeek to quench the tire of love with words, 
I'sLY, adv, Internally; within; ſecretly; in 
| Her heart with joy unwonted in/y ſwell'd, 


I've inly wept, 
Or ſhould have ſpoke ere this. 

Whereat he nw. rag'd, and as they talk'd, 

Smote him into the midriff with a ſtone, 

* brat out 91 | , 

| Theſe growing thoughts, my mother ſoon peretiving 
By words at times caſt forth, ho rejoic'd, 
The ſoldiers ſhout around wit gen'rous rage; 

He 5 their ardor: inly pleus d to fee 

His hoſt, 

I'nMaTE. . J. [in and mate,] 

Inmates are thoſe that be admitted to dwell for their mone 
with another man, though in ſeveral rooms of his 
palling in and out by one door. 

So ſpake the enemy of mankind, inclos'd 
In ſerpent, inmate bad | and toward Eve 
Addreſſed his way. 
here he dies, and leaves his race 
Growing into a nation; and now grown, 
Suſpected to a ſequent king, who ſeeks 
To ſtop their overgrowth, as /nmate gueſts? 
Too numerous, 
Home is the ſacred refuge of our life, 
Secur'd from all approaches but a wife: 
If thence we fly, the aguſe admits no doubt, 
None but an inmate ſoò could force us out. 
InmosrT, ad. 
from the ſurface, 
Tis you muſt dig with mattock and with ſpade, 
And pierce the iu centre of the earth. 
Riſing lighs and talling tears, 
That thow too well the warm deſires, 
The ſilent, flow, conſuming fires, 
Which on my im} vitals prey, 


8 


| Like pilgrims to th' appointed place we tenv3 


world's an inn, and death the juurucy's end. 


probe began to grow. Pretty clexr and 
$ , n 


en 


land.) Interior; 


2. To make variety by being inſerted into bodies 


ingre; 
1 — 
M 


flex, 


. 


they ſpread themſelves into the inlaxd, "5, 64 
| They of thoſe marches ſhall defend %etſe, 
Our inland trom the pilfering borderers. 
The reſt were all 


Shale 


Mite, 
Tenge 


Whadivg 
gar Eran, 
To male 


Some natural ſpring waters will I date wood; f that | 


er (hall cout 
ned Into a king 


ban, 


1. To diverſify with different bodies inſerted into the 


Shakeſpeare'; c 
a 


great price with the cabiret-makey, dd 
Tortimer' 610 
Here clouded canes ' midſt heaps of toys are 0 


Gy, 
; to 


Milt, 
) Matter inkid; wood 


Mia 


[4 and Jaw.] 'To clear of outlyy 
It ſhould be a great incongruity to have them to make laws, vi 


Bacin, 
i 


lin. 


aſſigu any fimple iden, which is not wett 
| Lock, 
A fine bargain indeed, to part with all our commodions pork, 


which the greater the Inet is are ſo much the better, for the ima - 
oy pleaſure of a ſtreight ſhore. Sag. 
lets amongſt broken lands and iſlands. Bllinr Pap, 


from i.] Interior; internal; ſecret, 


rte 
As feeling woud'rous comfort in her weaker eld, Sehe. 
bake/deare's Tg. 


Mine, 


Dryden's Knights Tak 


ind 
ok 


Milt, 


Milton's Paradiſe Ih 
: Drydev's 1. 
[from in, ] Deepelt within; remote 


Shalefpents | 


* 


And melt my very foul away, Audiſa es hoy 
Comparing the quantity of light reflected from the ſeveral —_ 
found that it was moſt copious from the firit or i»»mgf, and in 
terlor 1 4 became leſs and leſs. 
*. e ys a N groan : the rocks wo Pie 
'hrovgh all their /am:/ hollow caves re . ; 
I got into the i/xme/# _—_ Gullivers Trav 
INN. . J [inn, Saxon, a chamber. ] 
1. A houſe of entertaiment for travellers. 

How all this 1s but a fair in, Side: 
Of fairer gueſts which dwell within. 

Palmer, mo he, death is an equal doom 
To good and bad, the common inn of reit; 

But, after death, the trial is to come, - Fay 
When belt ſhall be to them that lived beſt. 6 Fu” 

5 ow day is ſpent | 

Therefore with ne ay take up your In. Fairy N 
- 1 Wo that glimmers with ſome ſtreaks of daſs 

ow ſpurs the lated traveller apace Macketh 
To gain the timely ix. Shakrſpeart'? 


Digi 


* 


from the ſea. N | tenatz 
In this wide inland ſea, that hight by name; | 
The idle lake, my wand'ring ſhip 1 row, 5 N 
Goodly laws, like little inland ſeas, vill e Spenſer 
they witers, = | | Spenſer's State 7 A 
An old religious uncle oſ mine was, ly is youth, an if, el, 
) , "Ky 
A ſubſtitute ſhines brightly as a Lib, 44 like, 
Until a king be by z and then his ſtate 
DEED itſelf, 7 doth an Inland brook 
. lato the main of waters, Shateſp. Merchan en. 
This perſon did publiſh a let printed in Ea an N Pate, 
ral 1 or inland duty. pamph ON INN kacland in . 


I 


% 


INN IN G | N K 


more here in one day, then in a year's ranting Whether vails, from any peculiatity of conſtitution, do hinoewon/h In the tem of Flaiank the) All met, and came to be in aſi &f 
One mY 0 cher, "Hh 3 =p feed upon he lebore, or rather ſometimes but medically uſe the "$a 112 one ſtock, moſt of them by inoculation. 2 /. 
g's houſe where ſtudents were boarded and taught: Brown's Fulgar Errours. | 2. The practice of tranſplanting the ſmall-pox; by \nfu- 


, I 1 5 ö . 
4 we ſtill call the colleges of common law is | In we CUOUSN 88, 2. /. [from innocuous. Harmleſſneſs. ſion of the matter from r1pthed puſtules into the veids 
whence : = blow which ſhakes a wall, or beats it down, and kills men, of the uninfected; in hopes of procuting a mildet ſort 
of court- ad pull down the Savoy z others to the inns of courts ! ath a greater effect on the mind than that which , pes ot p ng 


netrates into a bod, 
Go ſome and pull down Shakeſp, H. V1, | ud wall, and doth little harm ; for that {nnocuouſeſs of the effect | than what frequently comes by infection. Dung. 
c 
* I 0 « 4 z » * 
þ 25 reſided when they . court. To I'NNOV ATE. v. a. [innver, Fr. inn ON 1 Lat.) |Inocuia'ror. 2. J [from imxulate.] - 9 
ſy 1. [from thenoun.] To up temporary i, To bring in ſomething not known before. | 1- One that practiſes the inoculation of tree. 
Jo INT. Men pu ſome ſew principles which they have chanced upon, | 2. One who propagates the ſ mall-pox by inoculation, _ 
In thyſelf dwell ; EPA hell Ee and care not to {provate, which draws unknown ar” | Had John a Gaddeſden been now living, he would have been it 
222 |, Porting ane I al nd IEICE 
lx. v. d. land ſpares my team, and gives me leave to Iun Are ſet afide like abdicated kings; ſeent: «OY? N ; 8 
He that ears MY and ip Shakeſp. All's well that end: well, And every moment alters what is done, | * 1 ki es. 
dener the laws made in that 3 did ego? n! E ae age a a g n * unknown. - Dryten, tes are more irodorate than flowers 1 r con +a 
"the ſubſidy bare ra _ proved harſh and jap Henry VII. eee eee eee e ane Ay 696. Ino'pokous. adj. [ inodorus, Lat.] Wanting ſcent; not 
ahnt into the a and make it fit to inn. Mortimer. 2. To change by introducing novelties. affecting the noſe. Nun jag 
Mow clover o g „ \ | . | From his attempts upon the civil power, he proceeds to Iunovate The white of an egg is a viſcous, unactive, inſipid, imedorows lis 
INA“! E. adj. [innt, Fr, 1anatus, Latin. ] God's worſhip. pe - P South. quor, | | | Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
INNATED.: rate; natural; not ſuperadded ; not Inxova'Tion. #. % innovation, Fr. from innovate.) | INOFFE'NSIVE. adj. in and offenſive.) _ 
1. Inborn; Ingen, aa ie 606 proper. : | Chong by the introduction of novelty, 1. Giving no ſcandal; giving no provocation. 
adſcititious. a * cried up for un innated integrity, and ac- (| ( The love of things ancient doth argue ſtayedneſs ; but levity and A ſtranger, inoffenroe, unprovoking. | Fleetword, 
The Devens def dealer on earth. . Howel, | Want of experience maketh apt into innovations. Hooker. However inoffenſfve we may be in other parts of our conduct, if + 
counted ! e 


* ' ' It were good that men in izrovations would follow the example of we are found wanting in this trial of our love, we ſhall be diſowned 
With wn g „ whe OL... Dryden. time itſelf, which indeed innovateth greatly, but quietly and by de- by God as traitors, | 8 8405 Rags. 

* 0 her in dhe fol owing paſſage for zuerst. e Bacon Eſſays. | 2. Giving no uneaſineis; cauſing no terror. 

2. Iunate t 


Bre 
þ . Great changes may be made in a government, yet the form con- Should infants have taken offence at any thing, mixing pleaſant 
[yvate in perſons, 1e ent in things. tinue ; but large intervals of time muſt paſs between every ſuch io- 


and agreeable appear ith i fed, till it be grown 
Mutual gravitation, or ſpontaneous attra ion, cannot way be vation, enough to make it of a piece with the conſtitution, Swift, | ino bude to toe. pg mY 8 = 22258 N Las. 
zue and effential to mater. The cualit f be. INNOVATOR, . . | innovateur, Fr. from innovate.] I 3. Harmleſs; hurtleſs; innocent. 
Jyxa'7EN Ess. 1. J. [from innate. ] The qu ot be. | 1. An introductor of novelties, | | 8 For drink the grape 
ing innate. ; | I attach thee as a traiterous iznovator, She cruſhes, inoffen/fve molt, ' _ 8 Milton. 
o" GABLE. adj. [ innawvigabilts, Lat.] Not to be A foe to th' publick weal. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. Wich whate'er gall thou ſet'ſt thyſelf to write, | 
ANA 10 cailin a He that will not apply new remedies, muſt expect new evils; Thy inofferfive ſatires never bite, | en. 
paſſed Y 4 | 55 a toil will undertake, for time is the greateſt innovator : and if me of courſe alter things G ark, how the cannon, inoffer five now, . 
— ß è¾ Fu,.!“..... War tap or cores, 
. . . , | acon's Hays. . 10U . 
«816, adj, [from fre] | e 2. One that makes changes by introducing novelties,” Latin mode of ſpeech, _ F ' 
Bur th' elfin kalen Tue bi e thought? Spenſer. He counſels them to deteſt and perſecute all iznowvators of divine From hence a-paſſage broad, | | 
Did fee W che ſoul, | Pet NOR 3 5 South. Smooth, eaſy, inoffenſeve, down to hell. Milton. 
Governs the imer man, the nobler part; INNO'XIOUS. adj. | inmxizs, Lat.] 


INorFs'NS1VELY. adv, [from inoffenfive.) Without 


| | appearance of harm; without harm. 
Innoxious flames are often ſeen on the hair of men's heads and | 


That other o'er the body only reigns. „ Milton, | 1. Free from miſchievous effects. 
Many families are eſtabliſhed in the Weſt Indies, and ſome diſco- 


/ CIR AI I 
red in the ver parts of America, Addiſon's Spectator. horſes'.manes. . Digby. | N 3 Ng on — 9 
"he kidney is a conglomerated gland, which 1s to be underitood We may ſafely uſe purgatives, they being benign, and of innoxiour | eee ee, e e 2 
anly of the outer part; for the inner part, whereof the papillz are qualities, Brown's Vulgar Errours.' Inorer'cious. adj. | in and ofictous. N ot ciy ; not 


ampaſed, is muſcular. Grew, Sent by the better genius of the night, attentive to the accommodation of others, 
oy” Thus, feind with ſacred fear, the monarch pray'd; Innoxious gleaming on the horſe's mane, 


| Ino'rinaTE. adj. | inopi » inopint, Fr. 
Then to his inner court the gueſts 2 lef Pope, ” _ meteor ſits. Thomſon's Autumn. I Hon. adj [inopinatur, Lat inopine, Fr ] Not 
KERMOST. adj. trom annmere rt 1Cems $ Proper | 2, rure from crimes, — i 1 3 - : | | | 
= inn. Remoteſt from the outward part. Stranger to civil and religious rage, | INoPPORTU r. adj. [ inopportunus, Lat.] Unſeaſonable z 
The reflected beam of light would be ſo broad at the diſtance of ſix The good man walk'd in, through his age. Pope. geg venient. | * | 

feet from the ſpeculum, where the rings appeared, as to obſcure one Ix NO'XIOUSLY, ad, [from innoxious, | IN ORDINACY, 4. h [from inordinate, | Irregularity , 

or two of the imtermno/t rings. | | Newton. | x, Harmleſsly j without harm done. | diſorder. It is ſafer to uſe inordination. | 
IxxnoDEk, 1. /. inn and Hd.] A man who keeps 2. Without harm ſuffered. | f They become very ſinful by the exceſs, which were not ſo in their 
an inn; an innkeeper. | Animals, that can innexioy/ly digeſt theſe poiſons, become anti- nature: that inordinacy fets them in oppoſition to God's deſignation. 
ene 1. J. Lands recovered from the ſea. Ainſ. dotal to the poiſon digeſtod. Brown's Vulgar Errours. Goverfment of the Tongue. 


ax ü ; . adj. [in and ordiratus, Lat.] Irregular ; 
der v. / [un and deeper. One who keeps | INNO/X10U8NEs8, 2. / [from imoxious.] Harmleſſneſs. INoO'BDINATE, ady. 1 Ord , gular; 
— — md 2 — for ND of 4 Innue'nbo. 1. /. [innuendo, from inmuo, Latin.] An diſorderly; deviating from right. 
yellers, : oblique hint, 


Theſe people were wiſely brought to allegiance ;z but being ſtraight 


| ; | As if the commandments, that require obedience and forbid mur- left unto their own inordixate life, they forgot what before they 2 
—— 1 2 0 NY ar Raft of Hoi bely. der, were to be indicted for a lidellous innuendo upon all the great men taught, n Spenſer on Ireland, 
Aon nur was hanged, drawn and quartered, == | ier), get employed on a quite contrary errand, t Funn dſtemper', diſcontented thoughts 
. : F r 's ; , ain hopes, vain arms, inordinate deſires, 
We vere not ſo inquiſitive about the inn as the innkeeper; and pro- "IRTP 3 ene 400 Feen Dryden. Blown & high n engend'ring pride. Aron. 
vided our landlord's principles were ſound, did not take any notice of a Your 8 rae} der ee chien ng. . ; From inordinate love and vain fear comes all unquietneſs of ſpirit. 
the (taleneſs of his proviſions. Addiſon. eee eee * Taylor's Gude to Devotion. 
j NNOCENCY, 95 . 5 5 ö r ö y 77 t i htl 
, Pn a : a 5 Innu'MERABLE. adj. [innumerable, Fr. innumerabilis, | not rightly. | 
J. Purity ſrom injurious action; untainted integrity. | Lat ] Not to be counted for multitude i As ſoon as a man deſites any thing inordinately, he is preſently 
Simplicity and ſpotleſs Innocence, _ Milton. . You have ſont inzumerable ſubltanoe ” diſquieted in himſelf. | SE Taylor. 
What comfort does overflow the devout ſoul, from a conſciouſneſs To furniſh Rome, and to prepare the ways INORDIINATEN ESS . J. from inordinaie.] Want of 
gry innocencs and integrity! Nulloſſon. You have for dignities. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. regularity; intemperance of any kind. 
ö om from guilt imputed. 8 Cover me, ye pines, IxoRDbINATTIOx. 2. . [from inordinate;} Irregularity; 
Iwill help me nothing j Ye cedars! with inmumerable boughs deviation from right, 
Toplenl mine innocence ; for that dye is on me | Hide me where I may never ſee them more. Milton, Sy : [ 
Which makes my whit'ſt part black. Shakeſp. H. VIII. In lines, Which appear of an equal length, one may be longer than Schoolmen and caſuiſts, having too much philoſophy to clear a | 
If truth and upright innocency fail me, the other by /mmmerable parts. fete. be from that intrinfick ordination and deviation from right rea- 
I'll to the king my maſter. Shakeſp. H. Iv. 


. ; . ſon, inherent in the nature of it, held that a lye was abſolutely 
! | l | lute 
. Harmlefanefs; innoxiouſneſs. Innu'muRaBLY, adv. from innumerable.) Without ye 5 


ho and univerſally ſinful. outh, 
The air was calm and ſerenez none of thoſe tumultuary motions ons Fo | Fs ; IxoRGANICAL. adj. [in and organical.) Void of or- 
aud conflity of vapours, which the mountains and the 4. cauſe e eee adj. Lunumerus , Latin. ] Too man 7! gans dd parts. * ] | 
p _ twas ſuited to a golden age, and to the firſt en na- to be er 4 din ſolace yen; Come line chearing We come to the loweſt and the moſt Irorganical parts of matter. 
1 0 urnet' cory. | , : , g c uni 
8 dimplicity of heart, perhaps with ſome degree 01 In this cloſe 3 of 3 boughs. Milton. ood SOT LS and ofculum, Lat.] To unite 
| take the . 
1 pe 3 3 ' And in thick 3 af eee boughs, This fifth conjugation of nerves is branched by i»oſculuting with 
Bec bw * ee proof, | Enjoy the comfort gentle ſleep allows. Pope's Odyſſey. | nerves, Derham's Phyfico-Theology, 
F ; Shakeſpeare. | Jo Ino'CULATE. v. 1. [ inoculo, in and oculut, Lat. InoscuLA'TION, . /. [from vgſculate.] Union by 
We laugh at the malice of apes, as well as at the innocence of | | . 3 . . . N TR 
13 ; | Temple To propagate any plant by inſerting its bud into ano- | conjunction of the extremities, TR 1 
NNOCENT . : ; ther ſtock; to practiſe inooulation See INoc u- The almoſt infinite ramifications and inoſculations of all the ſe- 
„%. [innocent, Fr, innocens, Lat.] M P a ſorts of vellel afily be detected by glaſſ R 
i. Pure from mif 165 | , , LATION. veral ſorts of veliels may eaſily be detected by glaſſes, = ay. 
3 : | Nor are the ways alike in all | IN GUEST. 2. /. | engueſte, French; inquz/ttio, Latin. ] 
You may deferve of him through me ant wiſlom,” * How to ingraff, how to inoculate. May's . 90 1. Judicial enquiry or examination, DON 
. up « weak, poor, innocent lamb, : | „„ rH Binney, 3 1 rag What 2 of ſace ſhall 5 be under, when Gs grand In- 
ale an angry god. 5 8 wh : p : ue ins ; when an account of our opportunities of doin 
reck on W | man his loſs. bebe * But various are the ways to change the ſtate, bo ge a = bob lh of our ule or miſuſe of Ag is given in? pos Wy 
2 Free from an les aig] To plant, to bud, to gratt, to inorulate. Dryden. b 13 . 
col made apart aut To Ino'cuLaTs. v. a. To yield a bud to another!“ [in 1 The ee -of en by Jy, 21 the 
pared emcee . „„ Po N moſt uſual trial of all cauſes, both civil and criminal 
5 q . Al. - 9 2 1 51 N 4 2 
* peaſant, Innocent of all theſe Th 2 8 Virtue cannot ſo Inte our old ſtock, but we ſhall reliſh of it. for in civil on 8 1 JE 8 . ide, 
A u ed, ploughs the fertile fallows till . | Shakeſpeare's Hamlet, | ſo much as eac ang thinks good for himſelf, if the 
1 2 year with 9 > 9a fills, Dryden. Thy ſtock is too much out of date, doubt be in the fact, it is referred to the diſcretion of 
artful; harmleſs in effects. For tender plants t'Inoculate. Cleaveland. | twelve indifferent men, impanelled by the ſheriff; and 3 
WS wow 3 | OE 1 brown, Cleavelang, | às they bring in their verdi&t ſo judgment paſſes: for 
Procter y ah Mt OP InocuLa'tion. », /. | [incculatio, Lat. from inoculate ] de 1 = jury 1 25 the fact thus; then is 
. . 3 i : 1, j . 0 
hee from guilt or harm. . 1. Inculation is RY upon all ſorts of ſtone fruit, f er Aud 2 ge Covuel. 
ng : 3 0 _ , z 0 
Tho, haſt 1 e ee NN and Jaſmines. Choſe 2 ſmooth ory This is the laborious and vexatious queſt that the ſoul muſt 
That e'er did life up e 55 of the ſtock ; then with your knife make an horizon- | make after ſcience. South, 
wii wund unt innocents be executl bakeſp. Othello. | tal cut croſs the rind of the ſtock, and from the 
/ 


ng. { b Ixil T VDE. 2. /. [inguietude, Er. inquietude, inquietus, 
4 » then thou art an executionert. Sbale/p. Henry VI. middle of that cut make a ſlit downwards about two] Tat.] Diſturbed ſtate; t of quiet; attack 

natural; an ideot. aa inches in length in the form of a T; but be careful = WT "PT POET I OO 
Wockxz © cluded by natural deſecta. Hooker. not to cut too deep, leſt you wound the ſtock : then 


ENTLY, . ö , Having had ſuch ex rience of his fidelity and obſervance abroad 
. Without min [from innocent. having cut off the leaf from the bud, leaving the foot- he found himſelf en — in honour to 3 him at home from 

c wal, _ ſtalk remaining, make a croſs cut about half an inch or farther inquietude, 
way, while the contented man pleaſes himſelf innocently and 


, N . . . 's | d, 
Jy ambitious man attempts to pleaſe others finfully and _— l Ie F 17 8 . 1 — by a cork balanced in water, where it may have a free mobility, 
N 1 fi 


zer: a : will bewray a kind of inguictude and diſcontentment till it attain 
3. Müden wang with ſillineſs or imprudence. * knife pull off that part of the wood which was taken | the Proantin re 7 


' NMotton. 
WW ag Peas ere lh def of 08 eee ine or wen e TY 
\NOG} det lay innocently dead. be left to it or not; for all theſe buds w ich loſe their 1 nqutetuges of night. * „ 
ka, 00s. adj, [innocunt, Lat.] Harmleſi in cb. 2 in ſtripping are good for nothing: then raiſing 3 ona v. 4. [ inpuino, Lat.] To pollute; 
The malt dangerou i ; | the bark of the ſtock, thruſt the bud therein, placing An old 6; inion It was, that the ibis ſeeding upon ſerpents, that 
Wy innocent, bur of 2 20, kilfully mapaged, may be made not it ſmooth between the rind and the wood of the ſtock ng rente, 
woc vovgl. other medieines che moſt e 


Mottou. 
ron, that has ſtood long in a window, being thence taken, and 


. ood ſo Ingquinated thei : a 
*. „ fectual, Grew: | and. fo having exadtly fitted the bud to the ſtock, tic | times came forth in ferpemine fhuges. Brow 
don effects, 22 e 9 re tking care not to bind * INQUINA'TION, v. / [injuinatio, Lat, from inguinate.] 


Corruption ; pollution, 
6R Ther 


INQ 


pe ir cauſes and axioms are fo full of imagination, and fo in- 
\ Yedted with the old received theories, as they are mere /nguinations 
of experience, and concoct It not. Bacon, 
The middle action, which produceth ſuch imperfe& bodies, is 
fitly called by ſome of the anctents /nquination, or inconcottion, 
which is a kind of putreſaction.  , Bacon. 
InqQui'rABLy, adj. [from inquire.) That of which 
on or inqueſt may be made. 
71 unt, v. v. [enquirer, French 3 inquire, Lat.] 
1. To aſk queſtions; to make ſearch ; to exert curioſity 
on any occaſion : with / before the perſon aſked, 
You have oft /ngulr'd 
Aſter the ſhepherd that complain'd of love. Shakeſpeare. 
We will call the damſel, and ingulre at her mouth. Gen, 
Herod inquired of them diligently. Matth. 
They began to /nqu/re among themſelves, which of them it was 
that ſhould do this thing? Luke, xxii. 23. 
He ſent Hadoram to king David, to Inquire of hls welfare, 
1 Chron, xvili. 10. 
It is a ſubſect of a very noble inquiry, to inquire of the more 
ſubtile perceptions z for it is another key to open nature, as well as 
the houſe, - Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
2+ It is uſed with into when ſomething is already im- 


rſectly known, 
Pl may road our beſt ſkill to inquire into thoſe rules, by which 
we may guide our judgment, South, 
"The ſtep-dame poiſon for the ſon prepares 3 


The fon /ngulrrs into his father's years. Dryden. 
3. Sometimes with of. 
Under their proſe 5 * _ 
His left young Pallas kept, fix d to his fide, 
* oft of Wade Ing", and gf the tide, Dryd An. 


4. With after when ſomething 1s loſt or miſling; in 


which caſe for is likewiſe uſed, 3 
Inquire for one Saul of Tarſus, Act, ix, 11. 
They are more in danger to p out of the way, who are marching 
under a guide that will miſlead th 
prevailed on to inquire after the right way, _ Locle. 
„Wich about, when fuller intelligence is deſired, 
To thoſe who inquired about me, my lover would anſwer, that I 
way an old dependent upon his family, Swift, 
6. To make examination, 
Awful Rhadamanthus rules the ſtate: 
He hears and judges each committed crime, 
Inquires \nto the manner, place, and time. 
To INQUIRK, v. 4. 
1. Jo aſk about; to ſeek out: as, he inquired the way. 
2, To call; to name. Obſolete, 
Canute had his portion from the reſt, 
The which he call'd Canutium, for his hire, 
Now Cantium, which Kent we commonly inquire, 
„It is now more commonly written exgrire, 
NQUIRER, . J. [from inquire. 
1. Searcher; examiner ; one curious and inquiſitive, 
What latisſaction may be obtained from thoſe violent diſputers, 
and eager /nqu/rers into what day of the month the world began ? 
| Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
What's good doth open to th“ eren ſtand, 
And itſelf otfers to th“ accepting hand. 
Superficial lu ert may latisfy themſelves that the parts of mat- 
ter are united by ligaments. Glanville's Seepfin, 
This is a queltion only of /xqufrerr, not diſputets, who neither 
allicm nor deny, but examine. Locle. 
Late imquirers by their glaſſes find, 
hat ev'ty inſcet of each different kind, 
In its own egg, chear'd by the ſolar rays, 
Organs involv'd and latent life diſplays, 
2, One who interrogates ; one who queſtions, 


IVa HV. . J. [from inquire, | 
1. Dee darch by queſtion. 


ne men which were ſent from Cornelius had made iu, for 
Simon's houſe, and ſtood before the gate. Att, 


2. Examination ; ſearch. 
This exactnels-is abſolutely neceſſary in 7quiries after philoſo- 
phical knowledge, and in controverſies about truth, ocke. 
As to the /nquiry about liberty, I think the queſtion is not pro- 
per, whether te will be free, but whether a man be free? Locke, 
I have been engaged in phyſical inquiries, Locke, 
It is a real J, concerning the nature of a bird, or a bat, to 
make their yet imperlect ideas of it more complete, Luc te. 
Judgment or opinion, in a remoter fene, may be called inven- 
tlon 2 as when a judge or a phylician- makes an exact inquiry into 
any cauſe. Cen Coſmologia Sacra, 
Inquint'riow, „. /. [ingui/ition, Fr, inguijitio, Latin. ] 
1. Judicial inquiry, | 
When he maketh Je for blood, he remembereth them: 
he forgetteth not the cry of the humble, E. in. 13. 
When inqu{/ition was made of the matter, it was found out, 
| Nb. i. 23. 
With much iy and (tit ingu//rion, were punithed the 
adherents and aiders of the late rebels, Sac Henry VII. 
"Though it may be impoſſible to recollet every failing, yet you 
ate ſo far to exerciſe an ingn//izion upon yourſelf, as, by obſerving 
lefler particulars, you may the better diſcover what the corruption 


N penſer . 


Blackmore, 


of your nature {ways you to. Taylor, 
Ry your good leave, 
Theſe men will de your judges : we muſt mand 
"he tte of their raillery 
On our condition. Font ber ue. 


2. Kxamination ; diſcuſſion, 


We were willing to make a pattern or precedent of an exact nqut- 
Aiden. Bacen's Natural Hifho y. 


3. [In law.] A manner of proceeding in matters cri- 
minal, by the office of the judge. Catel. 

4+ Uhe court eſtabliſhed in ſome countries ſubject to 
the pope for the deteQion of hereſy. 


One kite of her's, and but eighteen words, 
Put quite down the Spaniſh /ngwiftion. : _ Corder, 
INQUTISUTIVE. %. [imgni/ienr, Latin. ] Curious; buſy 
in ſearch; active to ny into any thing: with aber, 
after, into, or of, and fometimes 7% 
My boy at eighteen years became eth 
Aſter his brother, : Fo 4 Comedy of Krronye, 
"This aleneſe, together with fear of imminent miſchiets, have 
been the cauſe that the Iriſh were ever the molt ieee people 
after news of any nation in the world, 4er. 
He Is not Iwqaigtive into the reafonableneſt of indifferent and 
Innocent commands, Taylor's Rude of living b. 
lt can be no duty to write his heart upon his forehead, and to 
pive all the /=gpx{Ativv and malic lous world a furvey of thole thoughts, 
which is the prerogative of God only to know, South, 
His old (haking the, 
Nie, ill longs in vain 


betete v 
numberot the (lain. 


"V's find him int 
Then what the Callick arms will do, 
Art anxiouſly eee ee te know. Ds yen. 
A Dutch ambaſſidor, entertaining the king of Siam with the 
particularivies of Holland, which he was is e ee, told him 
that the water would, in cold weather, be ſo hard that men walked 
upon its Locke. 
The whole neighbourhood grew ingaiftive Aber my name and 
character. Adtifn't Spectator, 
A wiſe man de not fettes abext things impertinent Broome, 
"They cannot bear with the impetünent queſtions of a young 18. 
gu/8idve and fprightly genius. Watts en the Mind. 
4 


Dryden's Yuvenal, 


zem, than he that is likelier to be 


Dryden's An, 


Denbam, |; 


INS 


Inqui's1TtvELY. adv, [from inquifitive.) With eu- 
rioſity ; with narrow ſcrutiny. © 
Id pMITIVIN ISS. 1. /. [from ingui tivencſs,) Cu- 
rioſity; diligence to pry into things hidden. 
Though he — Inquifitiveneſt an uncomely gueſt, he could 
not but aſk who ſhe was. Sidney: 
Heights that ſcorn our proſpect, and depths in which reaſon will 
never touch the bottom, yet ſurely the pleaſure ariſing from thence 
js great and noble z for as much as they atford E matter to 
the inqui/itiveneſe of human reaſon, and ſo are large enough for it 
to take its full ſcopes and range in. outh's Sermons. 
Providence, delivering great concluſions to us, deſigned to excite 
our curioſity and ingui/itivencſe after the methods by which tMngs 
were brought to paſs. Burnet. 
Curioſity in children nature has provided, to remove that igno- 
rance they were born with z which, without this buſy ingui/ftive- 
neſt, will make them dull. . f Locke. 
Inqui's1TOR. . /. [inguifitor, Latin; inpufſiteur, Fr.] 
1. One who examines judiciallß. | | 
In theſe particulars I have played myſelf the /»qui/tor, and find 
nothing contrary to religion or manners, but rather medicinable, 


Minos, the ſtrict inguiftor, appears, 
And lives and crimes with his uffeſſore hears. | 
2. An officer in the popiſh courts of inquiſition. 
TolnrA'tl. v. 4. [in and * To incloſe with rails. 
In things indifferent, what the whole church doth think conve- 
nient for the whole, the ſame if any = do wilfully violate, it 
may be reformed and inrailed again, 
whereunto each particular is ſubject. 
Where fam'd St. Giles's ancient limits ſpread; 
An inrail'd column rears its lofty head; 
Here to ſev'n ſtreets ſev'n dials count the day, 
And from I other catch the circling ray. 


Dryden. 


Flooker, 


Gay. 

I'nxbap. u. / [in and road.) Incurſions; ſudden and 
deſultory invaſion, 
any hot inroads | 

They make in ltaly, Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

From Scotland we have had in former times ſome alarms and 
inroads into the northern parts of this kingdom. Bacon, 


By roof we feel 
Our pow'r ſufficient to diſturb his heav'n, 


And with perpetual {nroads to alarm, 
Though inacceſſible his fatal throne. Milton, 
The loſs of Shrewſbury expoſed all North Wales to the daily in- 
road: of the enemy, Clarendon. 
The country open lay without defence ; 
For poets m_— inroads there had made. Dryden, 
IVS ANABLE. adj. [inJanabilir, Latin.] Incurable; ir- 
remediable. 
1 SAN E. adj. ¶ inſanut, Latin. } 
1. Mad. 
2. Making mad. 
Were ſuch things here as we do ſpeak about ? 
Or have we eaten af the in/ane root, 
That takes the reaſon priſoner ? Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
INSA”TIABLE. adj. [infatiabilis, Latin; ee 
French.] Greedy beyond meaſure; greedy ſo as not 
to be ſatisfied, 


INSATIABLENESS. . fo [from inſatiable.] Greedineſs 
not to be beer 


Some men's hydropick in/atiab/ene/t had learned to thirſt the 
more, by how much more they drank. King Charles. 
InsAa'T1ABLY, adv. [from inſatiable.) With greedineſs 
not to be appeaſed. 
They were extremely ambitious, and inſatiably covetous; and 
therefore no impreſſion, from argument or miracles, could reach 
them, South, 
Insa'TIATE. adj. [inſatiatur, Latin.] Greedy ſe as 
not to be ſatished, i | 
| My mother went with child 


Of that in/atiate Edward, Sbakeſp. Rich. III. 
Inſatiate to purſue 
Vain war with heav'n. Milton, 
Too oft has pride, 
And hellith diſcord, and inſatiate thirſt 
Of others rights, our quiet diſcompos'd. Phillips, 


INSATISFA'CTION, . fe [inan 3" wane, Want; 
unſatisfied ſtate, A word not in uſe. | 
| It is a profound contemplation in nature, to conſider of the emp- 
tineſs or /n/atizfattion of ſeveral bodies, and of their appetite to 
take in others, | Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
In%a'/TURABLE, adj. [inſatarabilis, Lat.] Not to be 
lutted ; not to be tilled, 
To lnscR1'ss, v. a, [inſcribo, Latin; inſcrire, French.) 
1. To write on any thing. It is generally applied to 
ſomething written on a monument, or on the outſide 
of ſomething. It is therefore more frequently uſed 
with o than u. 
In all you writ to Rome, or elſe 
To foreign princes, ego & rex mens 
Was (till in/crib'd, Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Connatural principles are in themſelves highly reaſonable, and 
deducible by a ſtrong proceſs of ratiocination to be moſt true ; and 
_ conſequently the high exerciſe of ratiocination might evince their 
truth, though there were no ſuch originally inſcribed ix the mind. 


Hale's Origin of Mankind, 
Ye weeping loves | the ſtream with myrtles hide, 
And with your golden darts, now uſeleſs grown, 
Inſcribe a verſe on this relenting ſtone, | 


Pope. 
a. To mark any thing with writing: as, I inſcribed x 
ſtone with my name. 
3. To aſſign to a patron without a formal dedication, 
One ode, which pleaſed me in the reading, I have attempted to 


tranſlate in Pindarick verſe : 'tis that which is inſcribed to the 
preſent Earl of Rocheſter. | Dryden, 


4. Lo draw a figure within another. 
In the circle i»/cribe a ſquare, Notes to Creech's Manilins. 

INSCRUPTION. . / [ inſcription, Fr. inſcriptio, Latin.] 

1. Something written or engraved, 


This avarice of praiſe in time to come, 


Thoſe long in/criptions crowded on the tomb. Dryden. 
2. Title, | | 


Joubertus by the ſame title led our expeQation, whereby we 
reaped no advantage, it anſwering ſcarce at all the promiſe of the 
inſeription, | Brown's Pulgar Errours, 

3. [In law.] An obligation made in writing, whereby 
the accuſer binds himſelf to undergo the ſame puniſh- 
ment, if he ſhall not prove the crime which he ob- 
zeQs to che party accuſed, in his accuſatory libel, as 
the defendant himſelf ought to ſuffer, if the ſame be 


proved, D' Parergen, 
4+ Conſignment of a book to a patron _—_ a formal 
dedication, | 


INSCRUTABLE, ad). [inſerntabilic, Lat. inſerntable, Fr.] 
Unſearchable ; not to be traced out by enquiry or 


ſtudy, 
5 A jeſt 2 ee e. inviſidle, 
$ a weather-cock on a le, Shak „ 
This King had a large kan inſerutable for good, . 
wholly bent to make his kingdom and people happy, Bacon, 


Bacon's Eſſays. 


y that general authority 


| INSEMINA'TION. v. /. [ inſemination, Fr, inſmin, La, 


* 


IN 8 


O how tnſermtable! his eq 
Twins with his power, was. 

Fo hy have recourſe as unto the oracle 
terminator of virginity, concepti ili 

infirmities of 26 bod i ebe, gerd 
We ſhould contemplate reverently the 


4x 


of God's dealing with men, wonderful 
cut. 
A coin that bears the figure of ; 
Stamped in gold, but 13 pt : 
Inscv'LyTURE. u. , [from in and al Auel 
thing engraved. | Mane) Ay 
Timon is dead, 
2 upon _ very _ o' tht fea | 
nd on the grave ſtone this i ; 
With wax 1 — Yealptare, which 


It was uſual to wear rings on either h Hate. 9 
; and z but inn 
gems and rich inſcu/ptures were added the cuſte When Prech 
was tranſlated = p 4 leſt... 1 ; of wear 


To INS AN. v. a. [in end ſeam.) T 
by a _ or cicatrix, J To impreſs oe 0a 
ep o'er his knee inſeam'd , 
hy ob 1. ae, ache ken. 
1. Iuſects may be conſidered together 
of animals: they are called yen from ande 
in the middle of their bodies, where th 
into two parts, which are joined together þ 4 
8 Oy. as we ſee in waſps and common fic i ſoa] 
| aſt, bird, inſet, or worm, durſt enter none. : Lk, 
2. Any thing ſmall or contemptible. Mil 
In ancient times the ſacred plough employ'd 
I Sings 185 —_ fathers " mankind ; 
e with whom e d, f 
Are dutihs beings of a aſe, . e tike 


InstcTA'TOR. . / [from inſe&or, Lati 

; perſecutes or _ with I 1 Gel 
NSk'CTILE, adj, from ixſect.] Havi ; 
. es 

n/efile animals want of blood, U out; 
Ba e . 52 weck and 260-1. x 2 

ſtudies or deſcribes inſects. A word, len! 
authoriſed. | u. 


The inſect itſelf is, according to modern inſ⸗ 10 
Port 


ty, 


ichneumon+fly kind. Derhbam'; 
Inszcu're. adj. [ir and ons 
1. Not ſecure; not confident of ſafety, 
He is liable to a great many inconveniences every moment of by 


life, and is continually in/ecure not only of the „ 
life, but even of lite (fel, | : = tl 


2. Not ſafe. | 
Inszcv'rITY. 2. /. [ir and ſecurity.] 
1. Uncertainty ; want of confidence, 


It may be eaſily perceived with what inſecur!! 
aſcribe effects, an e upon the natural b of Ae. 
bitrary calculations, and ſuch as vary at pleaſure, bro, 

2. Want of ſafety ; danger; hazard, 

The unreaſonableneſs and preſumption, the danger and dh 
inſecurity of thoſe that have not ſo much as a thought, all thee 


lives long, to advance fo far as attrition and contrition, form, 
and reſolution of amendment, Hannul 


The act of ſcattering ſeed on ground. 
Inszcu'tION. 2 / [infecation, Fr. inſecutio, Lat.) Put 
ſuit, Not in uſe. | 

Not the king's own horſe got more before the wheel 
Of his rich chariot, that might ſtill the uni feel, 
With the extreme hairs of his tail, Chapman's Ila. 
Insz'N8ATE. adj. [inſenſe, French; inna, Lullin 
Stupid; wanting thought; wanting ſenſibility, 
Ve be reprobates; obdurate inſenſate creatures 
N So ſond are mortal men, 
As their own ruin on themſelves t'invite, 
Inſenſate left, or to ſenſe reprobate, 
And with blindneſs internal truck. Miltn't Arft. 
InsENSIBILI TY. 2. J. [inſenftbiliti, French, from ir 
ſenfible.] 
1. Inability to perceive. | | 
Inſenſibility of low motions may be thus accounted for: met 
cannot be perceived without perception of the parts of ſpace wh 
it left, and thoſe which it next acquires. cli. 
2. Stupidity; dulneſs of mental perception. 
3. Torpor; dulneſs of corporal ſenſe. 
Insz'n$1BLE. adj. [inſen/ible, French.] 
3. Imperceptible; not diſcoverable by the ſenſes. 
What is that word honour? air; a trim reckoning. | 
it? he that died a Wedneſday, Doth he feel it? bo. het 
hear it? no. Is it i»/enfble then? yea, to the dead: bun! 
not live with the living? no. Why ? detraRtion vile, fff . 


Two ſmall and almoſt in/er/ib/e pricks were found upon 
tra's arm. * * P Brown's Vulfta- Enewk 
The denſe and bright light of the circle will obſcure the fue 


almoſt inſen/ib/e. 


2. Slowly gradual, fo as that no progreſs is perceive 
They. fall away, 


And languiſh with inſer/ible decay. 
3. Void of ling, either mental or corporal. 
I thought 
I then was paſſin$to my former ſtate 
Inſenſible, and forthwith to diſſolve. 


ble of his kindneſs. 8 


4. Void of emotion or affection. 


honour and praiſe, 
You nd 
ſtroyed the empire of love. | 
Insr/n818LENES8. v. / [from inſenfible.) 
tion; inability to perceive. 


of the nerves than their obſtruction. 
Ixsx'Ns IBL v. adv. [from inſenfible.] 
1. Imperceptibly ; in ſuch a manner as 1s 
by the ſenſes. 


The planet earth, ſo ſtedſaſt though ſhe ſeem» 
Inſenjibly three different motions moves. 


pro; 0 
2. By ſlow degrees. 
Equal they were form 

a 17 fy fin hath im 

en 9 
2 

Inſenf6bl — YT 
nſenfebly came on . 

3: Witko tal 


one 
of lik; th . 
the inſcrutable ways of Providence, erp nature wich 


To Insc v'LP, UV, as [ inſeulþpo, Latin.) To — 
| SM; 


weak light of theſe dark colours round about it, Ne 0 


Dye 


b 
Accept an obligation without being a ſlave 1 17 1 


cba i 

You grow in/en/ib/e to the conveniency of riches, the 7 
er mankind inſenfible to their beauties, and 1 
Abſence 
Tha inſenfibleneſs of the pain proceeds rather from denn 
is not diſcoren! 
M 


The hills riſe ren, and leave the ye %% L 


4 which yet bath walt nm 
agreeable to our paſſions will inf ye, uw 


out mental or corporal ſenſej 1 


To 


To 


l. 


„ from inſeparable.) The 

517.177. e of xe ſuch as can- 
he ſevered or divide ae 

27 Rene” being nothing but change of diſtance be- 


hings3 but this cannot be between parts that = 


ABLE. adj. [inſeparable, French; inſeparabilis, 


hore Not to be disſoined; united ſo as not to be 
in. 


Lat 
rted. ; th the incorporation and inſe arable con- 
Tage ref vi kings, and the wiſe and Y litick = of 
junction oa, . 
counſel by ane my 2 OY 
ſt with me 
bf pore ben fin W Re Cn and IT 
_— toil came into the world with tin, Fo 


le from it. RG | e 

fince ie : that he wiſhes not to be eaſed of, with a de 

No Ap Ro Fain, — inſeparable from it. | gr 

(re equal to of pure ſpace are inſeparable one _ the Farr 0 

7 continuity cannot be ſeparated, neither really nor ** * 
| Together out they fly, 

he truth and lie; 

121 e that * no mortal e' er ſhall find. Pope. 


usr ANAL x. adv. [from inſeparable,] With indiſſo- 


N. 0 N 

lo is, when the baſer metal is ſo in te 
Pros it cannot be ſeparated ; as if filver ſhould be 
1 , rably incorporated with gold. Bacon. 
ſ 5 Him thou ſhalt enjoy. 1 


1 rably thine. | ; 
Alken of mind ſeems Inſeparably annexed to human 2 
that before that aſſigned period matter had 
adam, — endued _— _ principle of ee 
| conven ore, during that infinite 
and yet had never attracted nor - 8 Bentley, 
INSERT. . fs [inſerer, Fr. inſero, inſertum, Latin. ] 
25 luce in or amongſt other things. 5 
* dots were very weakly inſerted, where they [at 7 
. ion. 1 mg cel. 
nn . gentleman's name I will i»ſerr it at 444% in 
Jon. 
ay, ae intereſt to in/ert what the author's n x” 
a wi 7 . 
rejedted. it things not eſſential, and i»/ert little beau- 
Poeſy and oratory OM! . * Bp" affect 
Gf digreſſions, in order to place every thing in the my ede 
er kriov. 1. f. inſertion, Fr. inſertio, Latin.] 
1. The act of placing any thing in or among other 


ter. © . . . 
; hiſtorians labour under is too tedious 
The great diſadvantage our ö 0 8 
l ; nſertion of records in their narration. 
an interruption, by the 7 yes Felton on the Claſſicks. 
a iſting of the guts, is either a 
An ileus, commonly called the twiſting guts, 
5 ' tion of one part of the gut within the other. 
eum of 1 ere ON ENG F 1 


ing inſerted. 
2. * Fog relation by ſuch inſertions, before he W the 
roome. 
an end. 


lnstavIxx r. adj. [inſerviens, Latin.] Conducive; of 
uf: do an end. 3 EDO 
The providence of God, which diſpoſeth of no part in vain, 
where there is no digeſtion to be made, makes not any parts in/er- 
vient to that intention. .. . Brown, 
To Ix$48'LL, v. a. [in and hell.] To hide in a ſhell, 
Not uſed. f ; | 
Aufidius, hearing of our Marcius* baniſhment, 
Thrufts forth his horns again into the world, 
Which were in bell when Marcius ſtood for Rome, 
And durſt not once peep out. Shakeſp. Coriol amus. 
J Insn1'e, v. a, [in and p.] To ſhut in a ſhip; 
to tow ; to embark, Not uſed. We ſay ſimply to 


8 See them ſaſely brought to Dover; where, inſbipp'd, 
Commit them to the fortune of the ſea. Shakeſpeare. 
To InShlng, v. a. = and forine,] To incloſe in a 


ſhrine or precious caſe, It is written equally en/Srine. 
Warlike and martial Talbot, Burgundy 
Inſbrines thee in his heart. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
Not Babylon, 

Eguall'd in all its glories, to in/brine Belus. Milton, 
T'ysty, nf, [in and fide. Interiour part; part within, 

Oppoſed to the ſurface or out/ide. 

Look'd he e“ th* infide of the paper? 

—He did unſeal them. 3 Henry VIII. 
Shew the infide of your purſe to the outſide of his hand, and no 
more ado Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
lere are the outſides of the one, the infides of the other, and there's 
the moiety 1 promiſed ye. L' Eftrange. 
_ As for the Ide of their neſt, none but themſelves were concerned 


in it. Addiſon's Guardian. 


| Ixztb14ſror, 1. J. [Lat.] One who lives in wait, 


. Dictionary. 
INSI DIOUS, adj. [infidieux, French; in/idio/us, Latin.] 
11 eircumventive; diligent to entrap; treacherous, 
ace men mark all our ſteps, and watch our haltings, let a ſenſe 

A their infdious vigilance excite us ſo to behave ourſelves, that they 


may find a conviction of the migh wer of Chriſtianity toward 
witli  oovony 


They wing their courſe, 
nd dart on diſtant coaſts, if ſome ſharp rock, 
ſhoal infidicus, breaks not their career, Thomſon. 
OUSLY, adv, [from in/idious.] In a fly and trea- 
chetous manner; with malicious artifice. 
ie caſtle of Cadmus was taken by Phebidas the Lacedemonian, 


"ally and in violation of! C 
ny _ ion of league Bacon. 


ke not only falſely but infdiou/ly, na — 
e abuſing their proſelyies and "their cog the wy 
ps. err cruel deſigns. Government of the Tongue, 
on 1. J. [inficht, Dutch. This word had for- 
merly the accent on the laſt ſyllable, ] Introſpection; 
deep view; knowledge of the interiour parts; tho- 
wugh Kill in any thing. | 
Hardy thepherd, ſuch 


lz! 


ly to grant thee ed yy thy merits, ſuch may be her gb: 


Straightway ſent with eateſul diligence 
"= fetch a leech, the which had — inſight 

Ir. * grieved conſcience, 
well could cure the ſame; his name was Patience, Spen/, 
8 ye he the right ſeaſon of forming them to be able won 
be thus fraught with an univerſal inſight into things. 
The uſe of 5 Milton. 
e lle infgbt in thoſe parts of knowledge, which 
mel (deg + proper bulineſs, is to accuſtom our minds to all 


2 Locke. 
vf provig,. 51009 us a great infight into the contrivance and wiſdo 
Mondence, and ſuggeſts innumerable ſubjes of Ade 9 


Due conk; 8 Spect᷑ator. 
and a deeper i 
= male them ſenile of ai eres 63, 4 unt; 


Sidney. 


able, which follows from their 


INS 


| oo open a . [infignificarite, French; from Ins1/e1DLy; 24. [from ig.] 


Ins1cn1'eicancy, J infignificant.] 
1. Want of meaning; unmeaning terms. 


To give an account of all the infignifitancies and verbal nothin 


of this philoſophy, would be to tranſcribe it. 


Glam 
2. Unimportance, 


As I was ruminating on that I had ſeen, I could not forbear re- 
flecting on the infignificancy of human art, when ſet in compariſon 
Addiſon's Guardian, 


Garth, 


with the deſigns of Providence. 
My annals are in mouldy mildews wrought; 
With eaſy infgnificance of thoughts | 
InS16N1FICANT. adj. [in and fignificant.] 
I nan meaning; void of ſignification. 
Till you can weight and gravity explain, 
Thoſe words are i»fignificunt and vain. 
2. Unimportant ; wanting weight; ineffectual. 


roper. | 
That I might not be vapoured down by in 


ſuch arguments. 


Calumny robs the publick of all that benefit that it may juſtly 


2275 
is 
ſenſe, though ſupported by authority, is not very 


ificant teſtimonies, 
I preſumed to uſe the great name of your ſociety to annihilate all 


Glanv. Scepſ. Pref, 


1. Without taſte. 
2. Dully; without ſpirit. . 
One great reaſon why many children abandon themſelves whot! 

to filly ſports, and trifle away all their time infpidly, is * e 

© they have found thr curioſity baulked. he. 

Ins1/e1BNCE, 2. / [infipientia; Latin.] Folly; want 
of underſtanding. 

To INSI'ST. v. ». [infiſter, French; in/ifto, Latin. ] 

1. To ſtand or reſt n app 


The combs being double, the cells on each fide the partition are 


ſs ordered, that the angles on one fide in/f upon the centers of 
the bottom of the cells on the other ſide: Ruy. 


2. Not to recede from terms or aſſertions; to perſiſt in. 
Upon ſuch large terms, and ſo abſolute; | 


: 


"al, ts 


As our conditions ſhall inf upon, 

Our peace ſhall ſtand firm as rocky mountains, 

3. To dwell upon in diſcourſe. ' | 

Were there no other act of hoſlility but that which we have hi- 
therto inſiſted on, the intercepting of her ſupplies were irreparably 

injurious to her. Decay of Piety, 


Shateſp. 


ace. 


Ins1'sTENT. adj. [infiftens, Latin.) Reſting upon any 
claim from the worth and virtue of particular perſons, by rendering} thi 


their virtue utterly in/ignificant. 


man that hath a mind to be wicked, when remiſſion ot fins 
be had upon cheap terms. 


Nothing can be more contemptible and in/ignifcant than 
ſcum of a people, inſtigated againit a king. Add 
In a hemorrhage from the lungs, no remedy ſo 
ing, often repeated: ſtypticks are often inſignificant. 
In816Nn1FICANTLY. adv, [from H. 
1, Without meaning, | 


Birds are taught to uſe articulate words, yet they underſtand not 


their import, but uſe them i 
ders the tune, which it underſtands not; 


2. Without importance or effect. 
IxsIx ER E. adj. ¶ inſincerus, Lat. in and fircere.] 
1. Not what he appears; not hearty ; diſſembling; 
faithful ; of perſons, 
2, Not ſound; corrupted : of ng 
Ah why, Penelope, this cauſeleſs fear, 

To render ſleep's ſoft bleſſings infincere ? 

Alike devote to ſorrow's dire extreme, 

The day reflection, and the midnight dream. 


P 
Ins1Nncg'rITY. #. /. [from infincere.] Dillimalatioa ; 


want of truth or fidelity, 


If men ſhould always act under a maſk, and in diſguiſe, that in- 


Broome on the Odyſſey. 
Tolxs!'New. w. a. [in and finew.] To ſtrengthen ; to 


deed betrays deſign and inſincerity. . 


confirm. A word not uſed. 
All members of our cauſe, 
That are infinewved to this action. 


gain favour. 


Men not ſo quick perhaps of conceit as flow to paſſions, 
commonly leſs inventive than judicious, howſoever prove ve 
ſible, inforuant, and fortunate men. 


1. To introduce any thing gently, 


The water eaſily inixuates itlelf into and placidly diftends the 


Woodward, 
2. To puſh gently into favour or regard: commonly 


veſſels of vegetables, 


with the reciprocal pronoun. 


There is no particular evil which hath not ſome appearance of 
Hooker 
don 


goodneſs, whereby to inſinuate i 
At the iſle of N 4 


of the duke of Buckingham, 
3. To hint; to impart * 
And all the fictions bards purſue 
Do but inſinuate what's true. | 


4. To inſti]; to infuſe gently, 


thereby miſlead the judgment, 
To INS1!'NUATE. v. 2. 


degrees. | 
I love no colours; and without all colour 
Of baſe inſinuating flattery, 
I pluck this white roſe with Plantagenet. 
2. 10 | 


1. To wheedle; to gain on the affections by gentle 


Petilential miaſms inſinuate into the humoral and conſiſtent 
of the body, 


to wind, 
Cloſe the ſerpent ſly 


Infinuating, of his fatal guile 
Gave proo unkeeded, 


South. 
U the arguments to a good life will be very infienificant to a 


r as bleed- 
Shs Arbuthnot. 


rſignificantly, as the organ or pipe ren- 
Hale, 


Shakeſp. Henry 1V. 
Ins!/xvANT. adj, [ French.] Having the power to 


otton. 


To INSUNUATE. wv. 4. [infinuer, Fr. info, Latin. ] 


elf. L . g 
hee he kel u into the very good grace | 2+ Incapable of connexion or union, 
aren 


Swift, 
All the art of rhetorick, beſides order and elearneſs, are for no- 


thing elſe but to in/inuate wrong ideas, move the paſſions, and 
Locke, 


t Re wr 
cal into imperceptibly ; to be conveyed inſenſi- 


Harvey. 
3. I know not whether Milian does not uſe this word, 


according to its etymology, for, to enfold; to wreath; 


ing. | 
Tb breadth of the ſubſtruction muſt be at leaſt double to the 


in ſiſlent wall. Motion. 
may 


Tillorſon. Ixsi“rI EN. 3. /. [in and fitio, Latin. ] Exemption 


the from thirſt, 
on 


What is more admirable than the fitneſs of every creature for 
the uſe we make of him? The docility of an elephant, and the in- 
fitiency of a camel for travelling in deſarts. : Grew. 

Ins1'TION. 2. /. [infitio, Latin.] The inſertion or in- 
graffment of one branch into another. 

Wichout the uſe of theſe we could habe nothing of culture or ei- 
vility : no tillage, grafting, or infition. 

Ins1'sTURE. u. / [from infff,] This word ſeems in 
Shakeſpeare to ſiguify conſtancy or regularity, but is 
now not uſed, | 

The heav'ns themſelves; the planets; and the center, 
Obſerve degree, priority, and place, 
Infiſture, courſe, proportion, ſeaſon; form, | 
O * and cuſtom; in all line of order. Shakeſpeare. 
To INSNA'RE; b. 4. [in and rare.) 


. q 89 1 . * oy 
1. 8 to catch in a trap, gin, or ſnare; to in- 
vei E. ; : 
a Why ſtrew'ſ thou ſugar on that bottled ſpider, 
Whoſe deadly web inſrarerh thee about? 
he inſnar'd | 
Mankind with her fair looks: 
By long experience Durfey may no doubt 
Inſnare a gudgeon, or perhaps a troutz | 
Though Dryden once exclaim'd in partial ſpite 
He fiſh !—becauſe the man attempts to Write, 
2. To intangle in difficulties or perplexities. 
That which in a great part, in the weightieſt cauſes belonging to 
this preſent controverſy, hath /h red the judgments both of ſundry 
a] good and of ſome well learned men, is the manifeſt truth of certain 
= general principles, whereupon the ordinances that ſerve for uſual 
_ practice in the church of God are grounded. coker. 
That the hypocrite reign not, leſt the people be iz/rared. 


xxxiv. 30. 


Shakeſpeare. 
Milton. 


3. Enſnare is more frequent. | 
Ixs xAR ER. . /. [from in/ſnare.] He that inſnares. 
INso CIA BL R. adj, ¶ inſociable, French; infeciabilis, Lat.] 
1. Averſe from converſation. 
If this auſtere 1 liſe N | 
Change not your offer made in heat of blood. Shakeſpeare. 


The loweſt ledge or row muſt be merely of ſtone; eloſely laid, 
without mortar, which is a general caution for all parts in building 
that are contiguous to board or timber, becauſe lime and wood are 
inſoclable. Motion't Arebitecture. 

InsoBR1'ETY. 1. /. [in and ſobrieſy.] Drunkenneſs; want 
of ſobriety. 

He whoſe conſcience 8 him with profaneneſs towards God, 
and inſebriety towards himſelf, if he is juſt to his neighbour, he 
thinks he has quit ſcores, | Decay of Piety. 
To INSOLA'TE, v. a. [inſelo, _ To dry in the 

ſun ; to expoſe to the action of the ſun. 


INSOLATION. u. / [inſolation, Fr. from inſolate.) Expo- 
ſition to the ſun, 


We uſe theſe towers for inſo/ation, refrigeration, conſervation, and 

for the view of divers meteors. Bacon, 

If it have not a ſufficient inſolation it looketh pale, and attains not 

its laudable colour: if it be ſunned too long, it ſuffereth a torreſac- 

tion. es rown's Fulgar Err ours. 

IX SOLEN OCE. 12. J, e inſolence, French; inſolentia, _ 
INSOL Ek NY. Pride exerted in contemptuous an 
ovetbearing treatment of others ; petulant contempt. 

They could not reſtrain the inſe/ency of O'Neal, who, finding 


none now to withſtand him, made himlſclf lord of thoſe people that 
remained, 7 


parts 


Milton _ Spenſer on Ireland. 
n t 
IN8INUA'TION. . /. [ in/inuatio, Lat. Infinuation, French, | Tickled EO ans ſucceſs, diſdains the ſhadow 
rom iaſinuale. C wer o calling Or ealin | ich he'treads on at noon ; but I do wonder E 
from i The po f pleaſing or ſtealing Which he'tread but I do wond 
upon the affections, His inſolence can brook to be commanded 
hen the induſtry of _ ers hath ſettled the * a new 2 6 Shak _ ; 
m by inſinuation or miſinformation, may not ſupplant him a e : . 
8 15 cauſe. . A Bacon. U DO e ranma = the A ſhores upon which God 
He had a natural inſinuation and addrefs, which made him ac- reaks the inſolency of finners, and ſtays their proud waves, 
ceptable in the beſt company. Clarendon. 


Ins!!/NUATIVE. adj. [from in/inuate.) Stealing on the 


affections. 


It is a ſtrange inſinuative power which example and cuſtom have 


upon us. Government of the Tongue. 
IxsIN uA“ TOR. . /. [infinuator, Lat.] He that inſi- 


Ainſworth, 


nuates. 
INSI'PID. adj. [ infipide, French; inſipidus, Sy 
1. Wanting taſte ; wanting power of affecting t 
gans of guſt. 


Some earths yield, by diſtillation, a liquor very far from being 
Boyle. 


inodoraus or inſepid. | 
Our fathers much admir'd their ſauces ſweet, 
And often call'd for ſugar with their meat; 
Inſipid taſte, old friend, to them that Paris knew, 
W here rocambole, ſhallot, and the rank garlick grew. 


cients deſcribed as Id. 
She lays ſome uſeful bile aſide, 
To tinge the chyle's infipid tide. 


2. Wanting ſpirit ; wanting pathos ; flat; dull; heavy. 


The gods have made your noble mind for me, 
And her infipid ſoul for Ptolemy ; 
A heavy lump of earth without deſire, 
A heap of aſhes that o'Elays your fire. 
Some ſhort excurſions of a broken vow 
He made indeed, but flat id Ruff, 
IxstiriDbirx. 


InsiriIDbR E88. 1. J. [ infipidite, Fr. from in/ipid.] 
1. Want of taſte, 


2. Want of life or ſpirit. 
| Drydea's lines ſhine ſtrongly through the i»ſipidity of TOs © 
0 


King 
This chyle is the natural and alimentary 1 ho ng em an- 
oyer on the Humonrs, 


Dryd. Cleom. In$0'LVABLE. ad). {naked Fr. in and ſelve.] 
Dryd. Don Sebaſt. 


Tillotſon, 
The ſteady tyrant man, 


Who with the thoughtleſs inſolence of power, | 
For ſport alone, purſues the cruel chace, Thomſon. 
The fear of any violence, either againſt her own perſon or againſt 
her fon, might deter Penelope from uſing any endeavours to remove 
men of ſuch inſo/ence and power. Broome. 
To Ins80LENCE. v. 3. [from the noun.) To inſult ; to 
treat with contempt. A very bad word, 
The biſhops, who were firſt faulty, ix/olenced and aſſaulted, 
_ Mr King Charles, 
I'nsoLENT. adj. [inſolent, French; inſolens, Latin. Con- 
temptuous of others ; haughty ; overbearing. 

We have not pillaged thoſe rich provinces which we reſcued : vie- 
tory itſelf hath not made us inſo/ent maſters. Aterbury, 
I'SSOLENTLY, adv. [inſolenter, Latin.) With contempt 
of others; haughtily ; rudely. 

What I myſt diſprove, 
He in/olently talk d to mt of love, 


Dryd, 
Not faction, when it ſhook thy regal ſeat, WT 
Prior, Not ſenates, in/elently loud, | 
Thoſe echoes of a thoughtleſs crowd, Its 
Could warp thy ſoul to their unjuſt decree, E 
Briant, naturally of an haughty temper, treated him very inſo- 
lently, more like a criminal than a priſoner of war, Addijon, 


1. Not to be ſolved ; not to be cleared ; inextricable ; 
ſuch = 2 of no ſolution, or explication. 

Spend a few thoughts an the puzzling enquiries concerning vacuums 

the doctrine of infinites, indivifibles and bee FAX wherein 


there appear ſome /n/ſo/yable difficuliics, Watts on d Mind 
2. That cannot be paid. | . 


Ins0'LUBLB. adj. | inſoluble, French; isfolubili;, Latin. 
1. Not to be cleared; not to be reſolved. 1 ] 


Admit 


INS 


Admit this, and what (hall the Scripture be but a ſnare and a tor- 


ment to weak conſclences, filling them with infinite ſcrupuloſities, 
doubts /nſoluble, and extreme deſpair? . Hooker, 


2. Not to he diſſolved or ſeparated. 


Stony matter 1 in any part of a human body z for when 


any thing inſoluble (ticks in any part of the body, it gathers a cruſt 
about "% 4 * 1 on Diet. 


Inzo'L.venT. adj. [ in and folvo, latin. ] Unable to 


ay. | 

p, public declaration he proclaimed himſelf /»ſo/vent of thoſe 

vaſt ſums he had taken upon credit, Howel. 
A farmer accuſed his guards for robbing him of oxen, and the em- 
ror ſhot the offenders g but demanding reparation of the accuſer 

or ſo many brave fellows, and finding him in/o/vent, oy 


the matter by taking his life, diſon, 
An yy 096 is a man that cannot pay his debts, atts, 
ſolvent tenant of incumber'd ſpace, Smart, 


Inzo/LvaNCY., u. J. | from inſolvent.) Inability to pay 
debts. An act of in/olvency is a law by which impri- 
ſoned debtors are releaſed without payment. 

In30M U'CH. conf. af much, 

1. So that; to ſuch a degree that. 

It hath ever been the uſe of the 14 4 to deſpiſe the language 
of the conquered, and to force him to ] a 
always uſe, /nſomuch that there is no nation but is ſprinkled with 
their language. Spenſer, 

To make ground fertile, aſhes excel ; Inſomuch as the countries 
about Etna haye amends made them, for the miſchiefs the eruptions 

0. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 

Simonides was an excellent poet, /»/omnch that he made his for- 
tune by it, | ; L Eftrange. 

They made the ground uneven about their neſt, /e that the 
fate did not lie flat upon it, but left a free paſſage underneath. Addi/. 

2, This word is growing obſolete, 

7e IxST Ver. v. a. [inſpicio, iuſpectum. Latin. ] To look 
into by way of examination, 

Insyn'crion, . J. [inſpection, Fr. inſpettio, Lat.] 

1. Prying examination; narrow and claſe ſurvey. 

With narrow ſearch, and with /»/pet/on deep, 
Conſider every creature, 

Our religion is à religion that dares to be underſtood ; that offers 
itſelf to the ſearch of the inquiſitive, to the /»/pett/on of the levereſt 
and the moſt awakened reaſon ; for, being ſecure of her ſubſtantial 
truth and purity, (he Knows that for her to be ſeen and looked into, 
iy to be embraced and admired, as there needs no greater argument 
tor men to love the light than to fee it, South, 

2, Superintendence ; preſiding care, In the firſt ſenſe it 
ſhould have into before the object, and in the ſecond 
ſenſe may admit over ; but authors confound them. 


We may ſafely conceal our py deeds, when they run no hazard of 


4, for want of our own inſpe&tion, 
Atterbury, 
We (hould apply ourſelves to ſtudy the perſections of Cod, and to 
procure lively and vigorous impreſlions of his perpetual preſence with 
us, and /n/pett/on over us, Atterbury. 
The divine {nſpr&Hon into the affairs of the world, doth necetlanily 
follow from the nature and being of God and he that denies this, 


being diverted to improper en 


doth implicitly deny his exiſtence, Bentley. 
Insy MC TOR. gf [ Latin, ] 
1. A peyan examiner, 
With their new light our bold /»/peSors preſs, 
Like Cham, to ſhew their father's nakedneſs, Denham, 


2. A ſuperintendent. | 
Young men may travel under a wiſe /»/pefor or tutor to different 
parts, that they may bring home uſeful knowled Watts, 


Indy u/n810N, . /. [inſper/io, Latin.] A ſprinkling upon. 


Ainfevorth, 
Jo Inseni'ks, . 4. [in and ſphere.) To place in an orb 
or ſphere. 
Where thoſe immortal ſhapes 
Of bright aerial ſpirits live In/pher'd, 
In regions mild of calm and ſerene air, Milton, 


Inswi'kAni A. adj, | from inſpire. Which may be drawn 
in with the breath ; which may be infuſed, 
"Vo theſe 1aſpirable hurts, we may enumerate thoſe they ſuſtain 
from their expiration of fuliginous ſeams, larvey. 
Insertkatfrion, . J. | from in/ ud 
1. Ihe at of drawing in the breath. | 
In any \nflammatian of the e the ſymptoms are a violent 
fever, and a moſt exquiſite pain increaſed upon {»/piration, by which 
it iy diltinguiſhed om a plewiſy, in which the greateſt pain is in ex- 
plration. „ ENTIRE : Arbuthnot, 
2. Ihe act of breathing into any thing. 


3+ Infuſion of ideas into the mind by a ſuperior power, 
| never ſpoke with her in all my lite. 
How can ſhe then call us by our names, 
Unleſs it be by inſpiration / Shate/p, Comedy of Krronre, 
Your father was ever virtuous, and holy men at their death have 
good inſpirations. Shaleſp, Mercbant of Venice. 
We to his high /u/þpiration owe, 


That what was done betore the flood we know, Denbam. 
What the tragedian wrote, the late ſuccels 

Declares was True, and not guess, Denham, 

Inſplration is when an overpowering impreſſion of any ſition 


is made upon the mind by God himſelf, that gives a convincing and 
indubitable evidence of the truth and diviaity of it: fo were the 
prophets and the apoſtles Ted. i Watts. 
Te INSPIRE. o. „. (%% i, Latin ; inſpirer, French, ] 
o draw in the breath; oppoſed to expire. 
It the {»/þiring and expiring organ of any animal be ſtopt, it ſud- 
deuly yields to nature, and dies. | Walton, 
Je Is INN. ty a, 
1. Jo breath into, 
Ye nine, deſcend and fing, 
The breathing inſtruments tnſpive, 
2. To infuſe by breathing. 
He knew not his Maker, and he that i»ſpired into him an active 
foul, and breathed in a living (pirit, x +1 XV. 11. 
3. Jo infuſe into the m nd z to impreſs upon the fancy. 
| have been troubled in my fleep this night ; 
But dawning day new comfort hath i/pit's. Shakeſpeare, 
Then to the heart inſpir'd 


Pope. 


Vernal delight. Milton. 
4+ To animate by ſupernatucal infuſion, 
Nor ih“ in/pir'd 
Caſtalian fpring+ Milton, 
Krato, thy poet's mind inſpire, 
And All hls foul with thy eelcitial fire, Dryden's Nu. 


The letters are often read do the young religious, to 1n/pire them 
with-ſeatiments of virtue, Addiſon, 
$. Lo draw in with the deagth, 

By means of ſulphurous coal fnoaks the lungs are (ifled and op- 
polka, wheredy they are foreed to /afÞive and expire the aw with 

{Meulty, in compurilha of the facility of inſpiring and expiring the 

alr in the country, Harvey, 

His baletyl breath ring as he glides 3 

Now like a chain arovnd her neck he rides. Dryden. 
Irin. . / | from inſate.] He that inſpires. 

To the infinite Cod, the emnipotent creator and preferver of the 
world, the molt gracious redeemer, ſanQitier, and /»/pirer of man- 
kind, be all honour, Derdam 

Neri. . . n mt] To animate; to 
getuate f to kill with life and vigour; to enliven; to 


invigorate z to encourage, 
*» Q F 


earn his: ſo did the Romans 


Milton. 


INS 


mands us, Decay of Piety. 
A diſcreet uſe of becoming ceremonies renders the ſervice of the 
church ſolemn and affecting, iſpirits the fluggiſh, and inflames 
even the devout worſhipper. : Atterbary. 
The courage of Agamemnon is inſpirited by love of empire and 
ambition, Pope's Preface to the Hliads. 
Let joy or eaſe, let affluence or content, 
And the gay conſcience of a life well ſpent, 
Calm 2 thought, {1ſpirit ev'ry grace, 


Glow in thy heart, and ſmile upon thy face, Pope 


to make thick. 


not ſo eaſy to reſolve into vapour, : ; 
This oil farther inſp/{ated by evaporation turns into balm. 


IxsrISssA“/Ttox. 1. . 
ing any liquid thick. 


he effect is wrought by the inſp//ation of the air, 


acid nor alkaline. 


ftabilis, Lat.] Inconſtancy; 
opinion or conduct. 
Inflability of temper ought to be checked, 


neſs cannot but be fatal to our country. 


See UnsTABLE, 


or ſtall proper to that condition. 
She reigns a goddeſs now among the ſaints, 
That whilom was the ſaint of ſhepherds light, 


InsTALLA'TION. #./+ 


by placing in the proper ſeat, 


Insra/LMENT. . / [from inflall.] 
1. The act of inſtalling. 
Is it not eaſy 
To make lord William Haſtings of our mind, 
For the i\nftalment of this noble duke 
In the ſeat royal? 3 
2. The ſeat in which one is inſtalled. 
Search Windſor-caſtle, elves, 
The ſeveral chairs of order look you ſcour z 
Each fair IxHalment, cont and ſeveral ereſt 
With loyal blazon evermore be bleſt! 
I'nSTANCE, | nf. [inflance, Fr.] 


I'nsTANCY, i 
1. Importunity ; urgency ; ſolicitation. 


cient councils renewed. Hooker. 


uſe. 


itſelf, Now, could I come to her with any direction in my hand, 
my deſires had i»/fance and argument to commend themſelves. 

Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor, 

The I»flances that ſecond marriage move, 

Are baſe relpects of thrift, but none of love. Shakeſp. 


3. Proſecution or proceſs of a ſuit, 

The inflance of a cauſe is ſaid to be that judicial proceſs which is 
made from the conteſtation of a ſuit, even to the time of pro- 
nouncing ſentence in the cauſe, or till the end of three years. 

Aylife's Parergen, 
4+ Example; document. 
Yet doth this accident 
So far exceed all in/ftance, all diſcourſe, 
"That I am ready to diſtruſt mine eyes. Shakeſpeare. 

In furnaces of copper and braſs, where vitriol is often caſt in, there 
riſeth ſuddenly a fly, which ſometimes moveth on the walls of the 
ſurnace ; ſometimes in the tire below and dieth prefently as ſoon as 


weighed. | acon, 

e tind in hiſtory i»/ances of perſons, who, after their priſons 
have been flung open, have choſen rather to languiſh in their dun- 
geons, than ſtake their miſerable lives and fortunes upon the ſucceſs 
of a revolution. 

The greateſt ſaints are ſometimes made the moſt remarkable in- 
Aances of ſutfeging. | Atterbury. 

Suppoſe the earth ſhould be removed nearer to the ſun, and revolve 
for u bee in the orbit of Mercury, the whole ocean would boil with 

heat. | Bentley. 

The uſe of ixfances is to illuſtrate and explain a difficulty ; and 
this end is beſt anſwered by ſuch izfances as are familiar and com- 
mon. ; Baker on Learning. 
5. State of any thing. 
Theſe ſeem as if, in the time of Edward the Firſt, they were 
drawn up into the form of a law in the firlt iaffance, Hale, 
65. Occation ; act. 

'The performances required on our part, are no other than what 
natural reaſon has endeavoured to recommend, even in the molt ſevere 
and difficult iyfances of duty, Regers. 

A loul ſupreme in each hard IH. try'd 


10 Euſebia has, lived as tree from fin as it is poſſible for human * 
ture, it is becauſe the is always watching and guarding againſt all 
infl.ixces of pride. Law's eros Call, 
Tol'nsTANCR, v. x, [from the noun. ] To give or offer 
an example. 

As to falſe citations, that the world may ſee how little he is to be 


loudeſt clamour. 


In tragedy and ſatire, this 
cients 3 and 


Tillotſon. 
and the laſt have excelled the an- 
would ane in Shakeſpeare of the former, in Dorſet 
of the latter, Dryden's Furvenal. 
INSTANT, ad), | inflant, Fr. inflans, Lat.] 

1. Prefling ; urgent; importunate ; earneſt, 
And they wee ant with loud wices, requiring that he might 
be crucified, | Lede, xiii. 27. 
Rejoicing in hope; patient in tribulation ; continuing a in 
prayer, Fi , Romans, xii. 12 
2. Inunediate ; without any time intervening ; preſent, 
Dur Tes old friend, beſtow 
Your needful counſel to out dufigeſſes, 
Which crave the infant uſe. 


I et ſtroke of death denounc'd to-day, 
Remov's tar off, 


| Milton. 
Nor native country thou, nor friend ſhalt ſee ; I 

Nor War hatt thou to wage, nor year to come; 

Impending death is thine, and Jen doom, Prior 


. Quick ; making no delay, 


It has pleaſed God to i»ſpirit and actuate all his evangelical me- 
chods by a concurrence of ſupernatural ſtrength, which makes it not 
only eligible but poſſible ; ealy and pleaſant to do whatever he com- 


To In8P1's8ATE, v. 4. [in and /piſus, Lat.] To thicken; ! 


Sugar doth in/piſate the ſpirits of the wine, and maketh them 
acon. 


Arbuthnot on Allments. 


[from in/pi/ate.] The act of mak- 


1 


R ine wi / piſſation, and afford a ſalt neither 
ecent urine will eryſtalize by in/pi/atio . 


IVS TAB ILIT x. 2. J. [infabilitas, from inflabilits, Fr. in. 
s bY — fickleneſs ; mutability of 


when it diſpoſes men 


to wander trom one ſcheme of government to another; ſuch a fickle- 
Addiſon's Frerbolder. 


InsTA'BL 8. adj. [ inflabilis, Lat, | Inconſtant; changing. 


To INSTA'LL. v. a. [infaller, Fr. in and fall.) To 
advance to any rank or office, by placing in the ſeat 


And is /»/talled.now in heaven's hight. Spenſer. 
Cranmer is return'd with welcome, | 
In}lall'd archbiſhop of Canterbury, Shakeſpeare, 

The king choſe him maſterot the horſe, after this he was in/fa//ed 
of the molt noble order. Weitton, 


gs „French, from i»/all.] 
The act of giving viſible poſſeſſion of a rank or office, 


Upon the electian the biſhop gives a mandate for his in/ta/lation, | 
Ayliffe's Parergon. | : 
2. With urgent importunity. 


t. To place in a certain rank or condition, 


Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 


Shakeſpeare, | 


OY 


Chriſtian men (hould much better frame themſelves to thoſe hea- 
venly precepts which our Lord and Saviour with ſo great IH 
gave us concerning peace and unity, it we did concur to have the an- 


8 


2. Motive; influence; preſſing argument. Not now in 


She dwells ſo ſecurely upon her honour, that ſoll dares not preſent 


it is out of the furnace: which is a noble in/arce, and worthy to be | 


Ad'diſon, 


INSTI SATT ION. 2. J. | infligation, French, from infigate 


Above all pain, all anger, and all pride, Pope. | 


truſted, 1 (hall /xfaxce in two or three about which he makes the | 


Shatefp. King Lear. 


IN 8 


Inflant without diſturb they took alarm. 


„ Griev'd that a viſitant ſo long ſhould wait 
Unmark'd, unhonour'd, ata monarch's gate 
Inſtant he flew yith hoſpitible haſte, 
And the new friend with courteous air embrac'g 
INSTANT. 2. /. | inſlaut, Fr.] ; 
1. Inflant is ſuch a 


no ſuceeſſion. 


There is ſcarce 
being. 


Min 


77 
part of duration wherein we Peres] 
'e 


an infant between their flouriſhing wad 4 
u 


Her nimble body yet in time muſt flade 
And not in inſtants through all places firige ö : 
But (he is nigh and far, beneath, above, 
In point of time, which thought cannot divide. 

At any infant of time the moving atom is but in «, Devin 
of the line; therefore all but that one point iy either gelen pod 
and no other parts are co exiſtent or contemporary kk or 

2. A particular time, 6 
I can at any unſeaſonable ant of i 
| 10 at 1. My 's pe Pe 8 
3. It is uſed in low and commercial langu 1 5 
the preſent or current month. "8 fora Gy 

On the twentieth infant it is my intention to'erec 3 lion's by 

InsranTA'NtOUs, adj, [i T ee 

ah 7 1 L inflantanens, Lat. : 

an inſtant; acting at once without any perveptibl A, 

ceſſion ; acting with the utmoſt ſpeed; one with l. 

utmoſt ſpeed, | | te 
This manner of the beginning or ceaſing of the 4 

all agree with the i»//antaneeus actions of e Wn 


The rapid radiance /»fantaneous ſtrikes r They, 
[ Thi il. amin'd mountain. Thu 
NSTANTA'NEOUSLY, @dv, [from inflantancey 2 
indiviſible point of time. Jun 
What I had heard of the raining of f | 
there being reaſon to conclude that thoſe came from! W 
were in/lantaneor/ly generated. marks 
InsTANTLY. adv. [ inflanter, Lat.] bay, 
1. Immediately ; without any perceptible intervention 
of time. | 
In a great whale, the ſenſe and the affedts of any one 1 
body in/tantly make a tranſcurſion throughout the whole bu 


Bacon's Natmal on 
| ue, 


May's Pri 


wt wi oli > tv C0 


— — 


Sleep inflantly fell on me. 
| As ſev'ral winds ariſe, 
uſt ſo their natures alter Int. 


To IxSTATTk. v. a. [in and fate.] 


This kind of conqueſt does only inflate the vittor in the fn 
which the conquered prince had. 

Had this . monſter been born to thy poverty, he could dn 
have been ſo bad; nor, perhaps, had thy birth i»fatel thee in th 
ſame greatneſs, wouldſt thou have been better, Suh, 

The firſt of them being eminently holy and dear to Cod, auld 
derive a bleſſing to his poſterity on that account, and prevail at 
to have them alſo accepted as holy, and infated in the fawurol GU 


2. To inveſt. - Obſolete. 

Although by confiſcation they are ours, | 

We do inftate and widow you withal. 
IxsTAURATTION. 2. % Tinflaxratitn, Fr. infaynti, 2 


Reſtoration; reparation; renewal. 
Ixs TAU of. prep. 3 word formed by the coalition of 
in and /ead, place. |. 
1. In room of; in place of. 


They, inftead of fruit, 
Chew'd bitter aſhes, Milla. 
Vary the form of ſpeech, and infead of the word church mus 
it a queſtion in politicks, whether the monument be in _ 


2. e to. f 
This very conſideration to n wiſe man is #»fead of a thouſand us 
guments, to ſatisfy him, that, in thoſe times, no ſuch hay way 
delieved, | The 
3. Inſtead is ſometimes uſed without gf: In the place; 
in the room. 
He in deriſion ſets 
Upon their tongues a various ſpirit, to raſe 
Quite out their native language, and inftead 
To ſow a jangling noiſe of tongues unknown» 
To INSTE'8P. wv. 4. [ix and fleep.] 
1. Jo ſoak; to macerate in moiſture. 
Suffolk tirſt died, and York, all haggled over, 
Comes to him where in gore he lay Id. 
2. Lying under water. 5 | 
The guttered rocks, and congregated ſands, 
Traitor infleep'd to clog the Lullelef keel, Shale. Otheb, 
I'ssrer, 2. J [ir andfep.] The upper part of the foot 
where it joins to the leg. : 
The caliga was a military . with a very thick ſole, tied dor 
the inftep with leather thongs, | Arbuthnot 0 * 
To NS TI GATE. v. a. [infligo, Lat. infliguer, Fr.] 10 
urge to ill; to provoke or incite to a crime. 


| Milan 


Incitement to a crime; encouragement; } 
to ill. 
Why, what need we 
Commune with you of this ? But rather follow | +, 
Our torceful infigation, Shakeſp. 9 
It was partly by the W1/tigation of ſome ſachous m 
that bare principal ſtroke amongſt them. hate at 
Shall any man, that wilfully procures the cutting of * 2. 
mies to pieces, ſet up for an innocent? As if che Iives 1 5 
taken away by his inftigation were not to be charged Wk 
count, 7 49 8 
We have an abridgment of all the baſeneſt and villalny 1 
the corruption of nature and the infigation of the devil cov Sad. 
the lons of men to. 3 In» 
InvT16A'TOR, 2. . [irſtigateur, Fr. from infligate] V. 
Citer to ill. 5 the mt» 
That ſen of blood is enough to drown in eternal mitn a. 
licious author or ite of its effuſion. — Fan | 
Either the eagernels of acquiring, or the revenge 0! * 
nities, have been the great inſtigators of — of ti 


To INS TII., v. a. [infille, Lat. inftiller, Fr. 
1. Jo infuſe by drops. Miles 
He dom the well of life three drops 72% h d.: . the mol, 

2. To infinuate any thing imperceptibly into * 
to infuſe. 


| INSTILLA'\TION, . /. [inflillatio, 
$ 


. » ul La 
Though aſſemblies be had indeed for religion's 2 28 8. Ir 
verthelels they may eaſily prove, as well in regard il ſooneſt # > 
to ſerve the turn of hereticks, and ſuch as privily WE Cie, 0 
venture to i their poiſon into men's minds. inſtru Ian. 
He had a tarther delign to infti/ and inſiuuate good (ality "i 
by contributing to men's happinels in this preſent _ the priocf® p 
Thoſe heathens did in a particular manner %% © ge * 

into their children of loving gheir country, which 18 4 ge, q 

now-a-days. | .] 1 

Lat, from . 1. The 


INS 


; | 7 
of pouring in by : 

P gk) of nf lowly into the mind. 

thing — ife by inſenſible inflillations. Rambler. 
' They imbitter the 7 "from pil.) Any ching —.— 
ment. Peare. 
cr. 40). inflind, Fr. inflinus, Lat.] Moved; 
A word not in uſe. 4 

Forth ruſh'd with whirlwind ſound 

The chariot of 28 deity, 


; k flames, wheel within wheel undrawn, 
10 10% with ſpirit, but convoy'd 4 
: * cherubick ſhapes. e tot, 
B CT) 1. / [ inflin#?, Fr. inſtinctut, Lat. This 


pet had anger 

averſion acting : 

e of reaſon or deliberation; the power of 
dete In him they fear your highneſs' death; 

| ner ini of ove and loyalty 

An them thus forward in his baniſhment, 

Mam | am as valiant as Hercules; but beware uu; 

— 2 not touch the true prince: iaſtinct is a great matter. 


1 wa 


be during n) liſe; 1 for a vallant lion, and thee for a trũe prince. 


Sbakeſp, Henry IV. 

But providence or inſtind of nature ſeems, 

Or reaſon though diſturb'd, and ſcarce conſulted, 

To have guided me aright. | 

Nature firſt pointed out my Portius to me, 
And eaſily taught me by her ſecret force 


on, ere I knew thy merit; | 
Jury inſtin# grew up into friendſhip, Addiſon, 
The ne avers, 
That reaſon guides our deed, and inftin# theirs, 
2 and reaſon how ſhall we divide? Prior. 


Reaſon ſerves when 'preſs'd ; 


But honeſt 1 in& comes a volunteer. 


; introduced by Bentley, 
wb une unextinguiſhable beauty muſt be impreſſed and In- 


1 through the whole, which the defedation of ſo many parts 


a bad printer and a worſe editor could not hinder from ſhining 


ah! Bentley's Preface to Milton, 
narlnc TIE. 44. from iaſtindt.] Acting without 


the application of choice or reaſon; riſing in the mind 
without apparent 0 | 
ais“ 


ek infinftive motion, up I ſprung, 
7 8 5 8 Milton. 
It Will be natural that Ulyfles's mind ſhould forbode; and it 
n that the i»/tin&ive preſage was a favourite opinion of Ho- 
255 Broome on the Odyſſey. 
Ins ncTIVELY. adv. [from inſlin@ive,] By inſtinct; 
| by the call of nature. 

The rats bs. Tae 
Infindtively had quit it.. „ Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
 INSIITUT E. wv. u. [inflituo, inflitutum, Lat, inſti- 
ter, Fr.] : 5 
I, To fix; to eſtabliſh; to appoint; to enact; to ſettle ; 

to preſcribe. | | | | 
God then inflituted a law natural to be obſerved by creatures 3 and 
therefore, according to the manner of laws, the inſtitution thereof 


is deſcribed as being eſtabliſhed by ſolemn injunction, Hooker, 
Ulere let us breathe, and haply infirute 
A courſe of learning, and ingenuous ſtudies, Shakeſpeare. 


To the production of the effect they are determined by the laws of 
their nature, inflituted and imprinted on them by inimitable wiſ- 
he. - Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

The theocracy of the Jews was inſtituted by 9 

; ; emple. 

To i»flitute a court and country party without materials, — 1 be 

very new ſyſtem in politicks. Su.. 
1. To educate; to inſtruct; to form by inſtruction. 

If children were early infitzted, knowledge would inſenſibly inſi- 
| nuate \iſelf, ; reay of Piety, 
InsmiTuTE. nf. Liaſtitut, Fr. inflitutum, Lat.] 

1. Elablitbed law; ſettled order. 
Thus uw, though cuſtom now directs the courſe, 
As nature's inſtitute, is yet in force, 
Uncancel'd, though diſuſed. 
3. Precept; maxim; principle. 
Thou art pale in mighty ſtudies grown, 
To make the Stoick inflitutes thy own. 
Rertru“riox. 1. / [inflitution, French; inflitutio, Lat.] 
1, Att of eſtabliſhing, 


2. Fftabliſhment ; ſettlement. | 
The infitution of God's Law is deſcribed as being eſtabliſhed dy 


folemn injunction. 
It became him by whom all things are, 

toall, that the in/fitution and 

wrought with one hand. 


This unlimited power placed fundamentally in the body of a peo- 


ple, is what legiſlators have endeavoured, in their ſeveral ſchemes or 
alles of government, 


ooker, 
to be the way of ſalvation 
reſtitution of the world might be both 


Hooker. 


to depoſit in ſuch hands as would preſerve 
the people, Swift, 
3. Politive law, 
They quarrel ſometimes with the execution of laws, and ſometimes 
vith the inftitution, | 


Temple. 


le of the firſt fruits and the lump is an holineſs lr 

infitution, outward and nominal z whereas the holineſs of the 
dh an holineſs of nature, inherent and real. Atterbury. 
| The law and in//itution founded by Moſes was to eſtabliſh reli- 
bed, and to make mercy and peace known to the whole earth. 


& Education. 8 


Aller baptiſm, when it is in infancy received, f | 
2 and inflitution in the nature and 2 8 
b was made at the font, in a ſhort intelligible manner. 
8 : | Hammond's Fundamentals. 
necellary piece of providence in the inſtitution of our chil- 
to train them up to ſomewhat in their youth, that may honeſtly 
entertain them in their age. L' Eftrange. 


learning was not the effe of precept or inflitution. Bentley, 


5 5 . 0 
* a, TIONARY, 3 inſtitutiom.] Elemental; 
"uning the firſt dofrines, or principles of doc- 


krine, 
That it was not out of faſhion Ariſtotle decl is politi 
: e 

Wan che iiitutionary rules of youth, coor ns, 
*. u. . » French ; in/litutor, Lat. 
l, on eſtabliſher ; one who ſettles. . l 
ag $1 have ſucceeded a little better, if it had 
* bes . months of che fun to have ordere 

* 'altruftor; educator, 
ue wo great 1 : . 
00 bn. ay due which every in//itutor of youth ſhould only 


NTTUTIST 1. /. [f 8 
»* #. . |irom inſtitute. Writer inſti. 
8 or elemental inſtructions, ts ren 
N Zall t 


et- ot ar inflitxtifts would perſuade us to be an eſſect of an 
: Harvey on Conſumptions, 


7. b » 
nsr. ov, @. [in and Hop.] To cloſe up; to ſtop. 


The holineſy 


leaſed the in/ti- 
them alternately 
Holder on Time. 


by drops. | | 


Shakeſpeare. 


a coward on inflin#: 1 ſhall think the better of myſelf and | ; 


Milton's Agenten. 


; Pope. 
hart a cTED» adj. [i Minctus, Lat.] Impreſſed as an 
= mated power. This, neither muſical nor proper, 


2. Precepts conveying knowledge. 


Dryden. 


Dryden's Perfias. | 


INS 


With boiling pitch ariother near at hand” 


ie ſeams inflops,  Dryden's Ann. Mirab. 
To INSTRUCT, v. a. participle preterit. inftru&ed or 
. . * ene Latin; infiruire, Fr.] 5 
1. Jo teach; to form by precept; to inform authorita- 
tively; to educate; to inſtitute; to direct. 
Out of heaven he made thee to hear his voice, that he might in- 
Aru thee, Dent. v. 36. 
lis God doth i»frv@ him to diſcretion, and doth teach him. 
Iſa. xxvili. 26. 


| Chenaniah, chief of the Levites, in/?rt:8ed about the ſong, becauſe 
he was ſkilful, 1 Chron, xv. 23. 


Thou approveſt the things that are more excellent, being in/frufed 
out of the law, | om. ii. 18, 
Inflrut me, for thou knoweſt. Milton. 
He ever by conſulting at thy hrine 
Return'd the wiſer, or the more in/fru# 
To fly or follow what concern'd him moſt; Milton. 


2. It has commonly iz before the thin taught, | 


They that were inffirufed in the ſongs of the Lord were two hundred 
fourſcore and eight. nch 1 Cbron. xxv. 7. 

Theſe are the things wherein Solomon was inffirufed for building 
of the houſe of God. 


| | 2 2 Chron, ili. 3. 
3. To model; to form. Little in uſe. 
They fpeak to the merits of a cauſe, after the proctor has prepared 


and inftrutted the ſame for a hearing before the judge. Apyliffe. 


InsTRU'CTER, . . [from inftru?.] A teacher; an in- 
ſtituter; one who delivers precepts or imparts know- 
ledge. It is often written IxS TRV rox. 

Though you have ten thouſand inffru@ors in Chriſt, 

1 Cor. iv. 15. 
Aſter the flood arts to Chaldea fell, ; 

The father of the faithful there did dwell, 

Who both their parent and infrufor was. 


Denham. 
O thou, who future things can't repreſent 
As preſent, heav'nly imfrudor ! Milton, 
oets, the firſt In tructors of mankind, 
Brought all things to their native proper uſe, Roſcommon, 
T0Y ce how they are beſet on every ſide, not only with tempta- 
tions, but in/iruFors to vice. | 


e. 
people. 
Addiſon. 


age 


Several inſtrufors were diſpoſed among this little helpleſs 


We have precepts of duty given us by our Ir Drs. 
InsTRvu/cTION. #. / [inftruftion, Fr. from infirut.] 
1. The act of teaching; information. 
It lies on you to ſpeak, | 
Not by your ben inſtruftion, nor by any matter 
Which your heart prompts you to. ; Shakeſpeare. 
We are beholden to judicious writers of all ages, fo- thoſe diſco- 
veries and diſcourſes they have left behind them tor our ape pw 
GORE» 


Will ye not receive iz/ru&7on to hearken to receive my words? 


, 


Fer. xxxv. 
On ev'ry thorn delightful wiſdom grows, 
In ev'ry ſtream a ſweet infru&ion flows; i 
But ſome untaught o'erhear the whiſp'ring ri 
In ſpite of ſacred leiſure, blockheads ſtill. | 


te of fact: Young. 
3. Authoritative information; mandate. | 
See this diſpatch'd with all the haſte thou can'ſt ; ; 
Anon I'll give thee-more inſtruction. Shakeſpeare, 
Insrxv'crrvs. adj, [from infiraf; infirufif, French. ] 
Conveying knowledge. | 
With variety of in//rudtive expreſſions by ſpeech man alone is en- 
dowed. Holder. 
I would not laugh but to inſtruct ; or if my mirth ceaſes to be in- 
ftructive, it ſhall never ceaſe to be innocent. Addiſon. 
INSTRUMENT. 2. /. [inflrument, Fr. inſtrumentum, 
Lat.] | 
1. A tool uſed for any work or purpoſe. 
"If he ſmite him with an inffrument of iron, ſo that he die, he 
is a muderer. Numb. xxxv. 16. 
What artificial frame, what /»/frument, 
Did one ſuperior genius e'er invent; 
Which to the muſcles is preferr'd? Blackmore. 
Box is uſeſul for turners and infrument makers. Mortimer. 
2. A frame conſtructed ſo as to yield harmonious 
ſounds. 


He that ſtriketh an /nfrument with kill, may cauſe notwithſtand- 
ing a very pleaſant ſound, if the ſtring whereon he {triketh chance to 


be capable of harmony, Hooker. 
She taketh moſt delight 
In muſick, imfruments and poetry. Shakeſpeare. 


In ſolitary groves he makes his moan, 
Nor, mix'd in mirth, in youthful pleaſure ſhares, 
But ſighs when ſongs and in/fruments he hears. 
3. A writing containing any contract or order, 
He called Edna his wife, and took paper, and did write an i»/ſfru- 

ment of covenants, and ſealed it. To ias, 
4+ The agent, It is uſed of perſons as well as things, 

but of perſons very often in an ill ſenſe, *- 

It, haply, you my father do ſuſpect, 
An inflrument of this your calling back, 


Lay not your blame on me. N 
5. That by means whereof ſomething is done, | 
The gods would not have delivered a ſoul into the body which 
hath arms and legs, only in//ruments of doing z but that it were 
intended the mind ſhould employ them, Sidney. 
All voluntary ſelf-denials and auſterities which Chriſtianity com- 
mends become neceſſary, not ſimply for themſelves, but as inſtruments 
towards a higher end. Decay of Piety. 
Reputation is the ſmalleſt ſacrifice thoſe can make us, who have 
been the in/{ruments of our ruin. Swift, 
There is one thing to be conſidered concerning reaſon, whether 
ſyllogifm be the proper inffrument of it, and the uſefulleſt way of 
exerciſing this taculty, Locke, 
6. One who acts only to ſerve the purpoſes of another. 
He ſcarcely knew what was done in his own chamber, but as it 
plealed her infruments to frame themſelves. : Sidney. 
All the in/{ruments which aided to expole the child, were even then 
loſt when it was found. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
In benefits as well as injuries, it is the principal that we are to 
conſider, not the i/nſlrument ; that which a man does by another, is 


Dryden. 


Shakeſp. Othello. 


in truth his own act. . 8 L' Eftrange. 
The bold are but the inffruments of the wiſe, 
They undertake the dangers they adviſe, Dryden, 


InsSTRUME'NTAL. adj, [inſtrumental, French; inſtrumen- 
tum, Latin. ] 


1. Conducive as means to ſome end; organical. 

All ſecond and in/firumental cauſes, without that operative faculty 
which God gave them, would become altegether ſilent, virtueleſs, and 
dead. 7 | Raleigh's Hiſtory. 

Prayer, which is i/»/rumental to every thing, hath a particular 
promiſe in this thing. Taylor's Rule of living boly. 

It is not an eſſential part of religion, but rather an auxiliary and 
inſtrumentul duty. Smalridge. 

I diſcern ſome excellent final cauſes of conjunction of my and 

ſoul ; but the in//rumertal I know not, nor what inviſible bands and 
fetters unite them together, 1 Bentley. 

2. Acting to ſome end; contributing to ſome purpoſe; 
hel fol: uſed of perſons and things. 

The preſbyterian merit is of little weight, when they allege them- 

ſelves inſtrumental towards the reſtoration. Swift 
3. Confiſting not of voices but inſtruments ; produced 
RN not vocal. 


ey which, under pretence of the law ceremonial abrogated, 


INSTRUME'NTALLY, adv. [from i:ftirumental. 


INS 


require the abrogation. of /»frimental muſick, approving neverthe* 


ew ſome reaſon? . 


leſs the uſe of vocal melody to remaih, muſt ſhew 
wherefore the one ſhould be thought a legal ceremony and not the 


other. 
10 +, Ott in bands, | 
While they keep watch, or nightly rounding walk, 
With heav'nly touch of infrxmental ſounds, 
In full harmonious number join'd, their ſongs 


Divide the night, and lift our thoughts to heav'n. Milton 
Sweet voices, mixt with i»fraumental ſounds, 
Aſcend the vaulted roof, the vaulted roof rebounds. Dryden, 


InsTRUMENTA'LITY. 2 ½ [Rom infirumental.) Su- 
Ry agency; agency of any thing as means to an 

Thoſe natural and involuntary actings are not done by deliberation 
and formal command, yet they are done by the virtue, energy, 


and influx of the ſoul, and the inffrumentality of the ſpirits. 
ale's Origin © Mankind. 


In the 
nature of an inſtrument; as means to an end. ' 
Men's well-being here in this life. is but i»/frumenta/ly good, as 
being the means for him to be well in the next life. Digby. 
Habitual preparation for the ſacrament confiſts in a ſtanding, per- 
manent habit, or principle of holineſs, wrought chiefly by God's 
ſpirit, and inſfrumentally by his word, in the heart or ſoul of man. 


D South, 
InsTRUME'NTALNESS. . / [from infirumental.) Uſe- 
fulneſs as means to an end. | 


The inffrumentalneſs of riches to works of charity, has rendered 
it very political, in every Chriſtian commonwealth, by laws to ſettle 

and ſecure propriety. 
[ in and /ufferable, 


Ins3u'/reERABLE. 


adj. 0 
1. Intolerable; infoppartable; intenſe beyond en- 
durance. bes 


The one is oppreſſed with conſtant heat, the other with infuſferable 
cold. 


© Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Eyes that conſeſs'd him born for kingly ſway, 


Sp fierce, they flaſh'd inſufferable day. | den. 
Though great light be e to —— eyes, yet the * de- 
gree of darkneſs does not at all diſeaſe them ; becauſe that cauſing 
no diſorderly motion, leaves that curious o1gan unharmed» cke, 
2, Deteſtable; contemptible; diſguſting beyond en- 
durance. | 
A multitude of ſcribblers, who daily peſter the world with their 
inſufferable ſtuff, ſhould be diſcouraged from writing any _—_ 4 
8 ed 
Ins v'FFERABLY. adv, [from inſufferable.] To a degree 
beyond endurance, 
| Thoſe heav'nly ſhapes 
Will dazzle now this earthly, . with their blaze 
Inſufferably bright. 6 PHT 


There 1s no perſon remarkably 

ſufferably proud, 

IVS ur ICI NCR. 1. /. [ inſufficience, Fr. in and /. 

IxsvrrICIE NCR. J cient. J Inadequateneſs to any end 
or purpoſe; want of requiſite value or power: uſed of 
things and perſons, 

The miniſter's aptneſs or inſufficiency, otherwiſe than by reading 
to inſtruct the flock, ſtandeth in this place as a ſtranger, with whom 
our form of common 7 hath nothing to do. ober. 

The inſufficicncy of the light of nature is, by the light of ſerip- 


ture, ſo tully ſupplied, that further light than this hath added, there 
doth not need unto that end. voter. 


We will give you 2 that your ſenſes, unintelligent of 
our inſufficience, may, though they cannot praiſe us, as little accuſe 
us. a 8 Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale, 

Till experience had diſcovered their defect and inſufficiency, 1 did 
certainly conclude them to be infallible. Wilkins, 


Conſider the pleas made uſe of to this purpoſe, and ſhew the in- 
ſufficiency and weakneſs of them, + Aierbury. 


; Milton. 
ungrateful, who was not alſo in- 
South, 


_ Inadequate to any need, uſe, or purpoſe; want- 
ing abilities; incapable ; unfit. 5 

he biſhop to whom they ſhall be preſented, may juſtly reject them 
as incapable and in/ufficient, penſer on Ireland. 


neſs, full of wants which of ourſelves we cannot relieve, expoled 
to a numerous train of evils which we know not how to divert. 


Rogers. 
Faſting kills by the bad ſtate, not by the inſufficient quantity of 
uids. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


InsurercienTiY. adv. | from inſufficient.) With want 
of proper ability; not {kilfully. 
InsUeFLA'TION. 2. /. [in and lo, Lat.] The act of 
breathing upon. 55 
Impoſition of hands is a cuſtom of parents in bleſſing their chil- 
dren, but taken up by the apoſtles inſtead of that divine in/ufflation 
which Chriſt uſed, | Hammond's Fundamentals, 
I'NSULAR, 1 [inſulaire, French ; in/ularis, Latin, ] 
I'nzutaRyY. F Belonging to an iſland, 


Druina, being ſurrounded with the ſea, is hardly to be invaded, 
having many other ix//ary advantages. owel, 


I'InsVULATED. adj. [inſula, Latin.] Not contiguous on 
any ſide 


Insv'L8, adj. [inu{fas, Latin.] Dull; infipid ; heavy. 


I'x8vLT. 2. / e Latin; inſulte, French.] | 
1. The act of leaping upon any thing. In this ſenſe it 
has the accent on the laſt ſyllable ; the ſenſe 1s rare. 
The bull's ut at four the may ſuſtain, 
But after ten {rom nuptial rites refrain. Dryden's Virgil. 
2. Act or ſpeech of inſolence or contempt, _ 
The ruthleſs ſneer that t adds to grief. Savage. 
Take the ſentence ſeriouſly, becauſe railleries are an i»/u/t on the 
unfortunate. Broome on the Odyſſey. 
To INSU'LT, v. a. [infulter, French; in/ulto, Latin. | 
1. To treat with inſolence or contempt. It is uſed 
ſometimes with over, ſometimes without a prepoſition. 
The poet makes his hero, after he was glutted by the death of 
Hector, and the honour he did his friend by inſulting over his mut- 
derer, to be moved by the tears of king Priam. Popes 
2. To trample upon; to triumph over, 
It pleas'd the king his maſter very lately 
To ſtrike at me upon his miſconſtruction 3 
When he conjunct, and flatt'ring his diſpleaſure, 
Tript me behind; being down, inſured, rail'd, 
And put upon him ſuch a deal of man, 
That worthied him. 'Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 
Sq *ſcapes the i/nſx/tirg fire his narrow jail, 
And makes ſmall outlets into open air. 
Ev'n when they ling at caſe in full content, 
Inſulting o'er the toil they underwent, 
Yet (till they find a futyre taſk remain, 
To turn the ſoil. Dryden's Virgil. 
Insv'LTER. 1. /. [from i»/ult.] One who treats another 
with inſolent triumph. : 
Ev'n man, the mercileſs />/u/ter man, 


Man, who rejoices in our ſex's weakneſs, 
Shall pity thee. 


Dryden. 


Rowe's June Shore. 


- [In8U'/LTINGLY. adv. [from inſulting.) With contemp- 


tuous triumph, 


Inſultingly, he made your love his boalt, 


Gave me my liſe, and told me what it coſt. 


[| 
IngUPRRABL'LITY, 


IxsurICIENT. adj. ¶ inſufficiens, French; in and ſufff= 


We are weak, dependant creatures, inſufficient to our own happi- 


Diet. N 
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INSUPTRABIIITY. , / [from inſuperable.) The quality 
- of being invincible, : To 
INSU'PERABLE. adj. [inſuperabilis, Latin.] Invinci- 
ble; inſurmountable ; not to be conquered z not to be 

overcome. | ; 
This 3 to be an ſuperable objection, Hey. of the evidence 
e 


that ſenſe ſeems to give it. Ighy on Bodies, 
Much might be done, would we but endeavour z nothing is ins 


Sſuperableto pains and patience. Kay on theCreation, 
And middle natures how they long to join, | 
Yet never paſs th! Inſuperable line, Pope. 


IVV Ir TMAULENISG. . / Nw. inſuperable.) Invinci- 
bleneſs ; impoſſibility to ſurmounted, „ 
Insv'ern anly, adv. [from inſuperable.) Invincibly ; 
inſurmountably, | | 
Between the grain and the vein of a diamond there is this difference, 

that the ſormer furthers, the latter, being ſo /nſuperably bard, hinders 
the ſplitting of it. Grew's Muſeum. 
Insuyro'k TABLE, adj, [inſupportable, French ; in and 
ſupportable,) Intolerable; inſufferable; not to beendured, 
A diſgrace put upon a mah in company 18 inſupportable; it is 
heightened according to the ns and multplied necording to he 


ber, of the perſons that hear. Soulb. 
"The . are, the more inſup portable is the inſolence. 


range. 
"The thought of being nothing after death is a burden Infupdertable 
to 4 virtuous man: we naturally aim at happineſs, and cannot _— 
ave it confined to our preſent beings den. 
15 55 thoſe that dwell 3 or near the Equator, this ſpring would be 
a moſt peſtilent and orion Summer; and as for thoſe coun» 
tries that are nearer the Poles, a perpetual Spring will not do their 
buſineſs, Bentley, 
InvurPORTABLANESS, mf. [from inſupportable.) In- 
ſafferableneſs ; the ſtate of being beyond endurance, 
Then fell ſhe to ſo pitiful a declaration of the 1 portableneſs of 
her defires; that Dorus's ears procured his eyes with tears to give tef- 
timony how much they ſutfered for her ſuffering. | S$iqney, 
Insurro'aTABLY, adv, [from inſupportable,} Beyond 
endurance, 
But ſafeſt he who ſtood aloof, 
When inſuppartably his foot advane'd, 0 
In fcorn of their proud arms, and warlike tools, . 
Spurn'd them to death by troops. Milton's Agoniſtes, 
The firſt day's audience ſufficiently convine'd me, that the poem 
was'inſupportably too long, Dryden. 
Inzurmo'UnTABLY., adj. [inſurmontable, Fr. in and 
ſurmonntable,) Inſuperable ; unconquerable. | 
"This difficulty is /nſurmountable, till 1 can make ſimplicity and Va- 
riety the ſame. ; Locke, 
Hope thinks nothing difficult z deſpair tells us, that difficulty is 7% 
ſurmountable, Watts, 
Invwrmo/uUnTARLY, adv. [from inſurmountable, In- 


vincibly unconquerably. 


IVI Aerion. . J. iuſurgo, Latin.] A ſeditious 


riſing ; a rebellious commotion, 
Between the ating of a dreadtul thing, 

And the firſt motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantaſma, or a hideous dieam: 
"The genius and the mortal inſtruments 
Are then in council; and the (tate of man, 
Like to a little kingdom, ſuffers then 
The nature of an inſu1 recon, Shakeſp. Jul. Ceſar, 

This city of old time hath made inſurrection againit kings, and 
that rebellion and ſedition have been made therein. Exra. 

There ſhall be a great I een upon thoſe that fear the Lord. 

2 Ed, xvi. 70. 

Inſurreflons of baſe people are commonly more furious in their 
beginnings, Bacon's Henry VII. 

The trade of Rome had like to have ſuffered another great ſtroke 

by an nſu+refon in Egypt. ; Arbutbnot. 

InsvaunnAtrION, . / [ inſuſurre, Latin.] The act of 

whiſpering into ſomething, _ 

IVI CAU. adj, % and /a&fum, Latin.) Not = 

ceptible to the touch, it, 

INTAGLIO, . J/. IItalian.] Any thing that has figures 
engras ed on it. 

e meet with the figures which Juvenal deſcribes on antique la- 

taglior and medals, , Addiſon on Italy. 

IVA. adj, [in and rafte,}] Not raiſing any 

ſenſations in the organs of taſte, A word not ele- 
ant, nor uſed, 

Something which is Inviſible, ee age and intangible, as eziſting 
only in the faney', may produce aplealure ſuperior to that of ſenſe, Grew, 

INTEGER, ./. |Latin.] "The whole of any thing. 
As not only ſignified a piece of money, but any integer ; from 
whence is derived the word ace, or unit. 3, buthnet, 
I'nT*#GRAL, adj, [ integral, French; integer, . 
1. Whole: applied to a thing conſidered as compriſing 
ull its conſtituent parts. | 

A local motion keepeth bodies {ntegra/, and their parts together, 

. Bacon's Natural Hiftory, 
2. Uninjured ; complete; not deſective. 

No wonder it one remain ſpeechleſs, though of integra/ principles, 
who, trom an intant, mould be bred up amongſt mutes, and have no 
teaching, Holder. 

J. Not fractional ; not broken into fractions. 
'NYKGRA1. . /, "The whole made 7 of parts. 

Phyſicians, by the help of anatomical difſeRions, have ſearched in- 
to thoſe various meanders of the veins, arterles, nerves, and integrals 
of the human body. Flite 

Conſider the infinite complications and combinations of ſeveral con- 
currences to the conſtitution and operation of almolt every integral in 
nature, | Hate. 

A mathematical whole is hetter called Jure“, when the ſeveral 
parte, which make up the whole, ate dittinQ,, and each may ſubliſt 

dat WY Watts, 
Invi'enrtY.n/ [integrite, F. integritas, from integer, I. 
1. Honeſty; uncorrupt mind; purity of manners; 
uncorruptedneſs, | 
Your diſhonour 
M angles true judgment, and bereaves the ſtate 


Ot that 2 ity which mould become it. Shak, Coriad, 
Mavdult, this noble pallion, 
Child of integrity, hath from my foul 
Wip'4 the black (eruples, reconcit'd my thoughts 
To thy good wuth and hovonr, Nbateſd. Macderh, 


Whoever has examined both parties cannot go far towards the en- 
tremes of either, without violence to his /*teg+r{zy or underſtanding, 
Ju 0 
The lidertine, inftead of attempting to corrupt our /uteg»ity, wall 
conceal and diſguiſe his own vive, f gert. 
2, Purity z genuine unaqulterate ſtate, 
0 Language continued long in its purity and Jef. Hate. 
J. Intireneſs z unbroken whole, 
"Take away this transformation, and there is no chaſm, nor can it 
eh the integrity of the action, ee. 
INvTS/G@UMENT, mf. (, intege, Lat, | Any 
thing that covers or invelops another, 
nie vould no more live without his tee Coat *han without his (kin 4 
l, \s not indeed io NN his cwat, a What the auatomitts call oue ot 
t he (4. eg wwe nes of the body, | Addiſon. 
N II. FCI. % [intellet, Fr. intellectnr, Lat.] The 
intelligent mind ; the power of underſtanding, 


| 


] 


. INT 


All heart they live, all head, all eye, all ear, W 
All intelle#, all ſenſe. ö ; Milton. | 
All thoſe arts, rarities, and inventions, which vulgar minds gaze at, 
and the ingenious purſue; are but the reliques of an intellect Jorg 
with fin and time. A South, 
IntxLLE/cT10N./ . J. [intelleftion, Fr. intellectia, Lat.] 

The act of underſtanding. 
Simple apprehenſion 1 ſoul's naked intellefion of an ob- 
je&, without either compoſition or deduction. Glanville's Scepfis. 
They will ſay 'tis not the bulk or 1 of me ns ug ſpirit, 
its mot ili intelleion and ſenſe. 

but its motion and agility, that produces inte/leciv 3 
InTeLLecrivs. adj. [intelletif, Fr. from intelled,] 


Having power to underſtand, 
Ita man as inte/lefive be created, then either he means the whole 
man, or only that by which he is intelleftive, : Glanv. 
INTELLECTUAL, adj. [intelle&uel, French; intelletualis, 


low Latin.] WR i 
1. Relating to the underſtanding; belonging to the 
mind ; tranſacted by the underſtanding. 
Religion teaches us to preſent to God our bodies as well as our 
ſouls: if the body ſerves the foul in actions natural and civil, and Intel- 
leftual, it muſt not be eaſed in the only offices of religion, Taylor. 


2. Mental; compriſing the faculty of underſtanding ; 


9. 4 to the mind. 
Logick is to teach us the right uſe of our reaſon, or Intellectual 
powers. Watts. 


3. Ideal; perceived by the intellect, not the ſenſes, 
In a dark viſion's intellectual ſcene, 
Beneath a bow'r for ſorrow made, 
The melancholy Cowley lay, 
A train of phantams in wild order roſe, 
And, join'd, this Intellectual ſcene compoſe. 3 Pope. 
4. Having the 1 of underſtanding. 
Anaxagoras and Plato term the Maker of the world an inte//eftual 
worker, h Hooker, 
Who would loſe, 
Though full of pain, this inte//eftual being, 
Thoſe thoughts that wander through eternity, 
To periſh rather, ſwallow'd up and loſt, 
In the wide womb of uncreated night, 
Devoid of ſenſe and motion ? ; Milton, 
5. Propoſed as the object not of the ſenſes but intellect: 
as, Cudrvorth names his book the intellectual ſyſtem of 
the univerſe, 
INTELL#/CTUAL, 2. / Intellect; underſtanding ; mental 
powers or faculties, 'This is little in uſe. 
Her huſband not nigh, 
Whoſe higher inte/{c&ual more I ſhun. Milton, 
The fancies of moſt, like the index of a clock, are moved but b 
the inward ſprings of the corporeal machine ; which, even on the mo 
ſublimed Intellectual, is dangerouſly influential, Glarville's Scepſit. 


Cowley. 


weakneſſes into ſuch diſcerning Faelle Clanv. 


INT II. IG EMC E. J. J. [intelligence, Fr. intelligentia, 


Inty'ti1cxncy, J Latin, ] 
1, Commerce of information; notice; mutual com- 


munication; account of things diſtant or ſecret, 

It was perceived there had not been in the catholicks ſo much fore- 
light as to provide that true Intelligence might paſs between them of 
what was done. ooker, 

A mankind witch ! hence with her, out of door ! 
A moſt intelligency bawd ! Shakeſpeare. 

He furniſhed his employed men liberally with money, to draw on 
and reward inte//igencerz giving them alſo in charge to advertiſe 
continually what they found. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Ihe advertiſements of neighbour princes are always to be regarded, 
for that they receive Intelligence from better authors than perſons of 
inferior note, ayward, 

Let all the paſſages 
Be well ſecur'd, that no inte//igence | 
May paſs between the prince and them. Denham's Sopby. 

Thoſe tales had been ſung to lull children aſleep, before ever Beroſus 
ſet up his intelligence office at Coos, _ Bentley. 
2. Commerce of acquaintance ; terms on which men 


live one with another, 

Factious followers are worſe to be liked, which follow not upon 
affeQion to him with whom they range themſelves ; whereupon com- 
monly enſueth that ill inte//igence that we ſee between great 3 
ages. con. 

He lived rather in a fair intelligence, than any friendſhip with the 
favourites. larendon. 


3. Spirit; unbodied mind, 


How fully haſt thou ſatisfied me, pure 
Intelligence of heav'n, angel! h Milton. 
ere are divers ranks of created beings intermediate between 
the glorious God and man, as the glorious angels and created intelli- 
genes, Hale, 
"They hoped to get the favour of the houſes, and by the favour of the 
houſes they hoped for that of the inte//igencer, and by their favour, 
tor that of the ſupreme God. Stilling fleet. 
The regularity of motion, viſible in the great variety and curioſity of 
bodies, is a demonſtration that the whole mals of matter is under the 
conduQt of a mighty itelligence. Collier. 


Satan, appearing like a cherub to Uriel, the in/s//igence of the ſun, 
circumvented him even in his own province, _ Dryden, 
4. Underitanding ; (kill. | 


Heaps of huge words, up hoarded hideouſly, 
They think to be chief praiſe of poetry: 
Aud thereby wanting due intel/igence, 
Have marr'd the face of goodly poeſie. Spenſer, 


InTrtiigk'NcsR, . ½ [from intelligence.] One who 
ſends or conveys news; one who gives notice of pri- 
vate or diſtant tranſactions; one who carries meſſages 
between parties, 


His eyes, being his diligent Je gencert, could carry unto him no 
other news but diſcomfortable. Sidney. 
How deep you were within the books of heav'n ? 
To us, th' imagin'd voice of heav'n itſelf; 
"The very opener and inte//igencer 
Between the grace and fanQies of heav'n, 
Aud our dull workings. Shak. Henry Iv. 
If they had inſtructions to that purpoſe, they might be the beſt 
intel[igencers to the King of the true ſtate of his whole kingdom, 


Bacen, 
They are the belt ſort of i»re///gencers; for they have a way into 
the inmoſt cloſets of princes, Uowel, 


They have news-gatherers and inte//igencers, who make them ac- 
quainted with the converſation of the whole kingdom, —&Spettator, 


InTx4,t1GinT. adj, [ intelligent, Fr. intelligent, Latin. 
1. Knowing; inſtructed ; ſkiltul. 


Intelligent, as Ariſtotle would have it ; but there is no leſi required for 


He of times, 

Intelligent, th' harſh hypetborean ice 
Shuns tor our equal Winters z when our ſuns 
Cleave the chill'd foil, he backwarls wings his way, Pbhillipe, 
Trace out the numerous footſteps of the preſence and interpolition 
of a moſt wiſe and ige. architeQ throughout all this ſtupendous 
kabrick, Woodward, 

2, It has of before the thing. 
Intelligent of ſeaſons, they (et forth 

Their wy caravan. 


e mn; + . Milton. 
3. Giving information, 


| have not conſulted the repute of my inte/lefua/s,in bringing their] 


| 2. Unſeaſonableneſs of weather. 


It is not only in order of nature for him to govern that is the more 3 


goverument, courage to protect, and above all honeſty. Bacon, 


INT 
Servants, who ſeem noleſs, - 


Which are to France the ſpies and ſpec! , 
Intelligent of our ſtate. 4 peculationg 


IS TELLIG&'NTIAL, adj. [from intelligent) "Pt a, 


I, Conliſting of unbodied mind. 
ood alike thoſe pure 
Intelligential ſubſtances require, 
As doth your rational, 


2. Intellectual; exerciſing underſtanding.” Tag 


In at his mouth 
an Sn _— ; —4 his brutal ſenſe, 
is heart or hea e ſoon inſpir ; 
Wich act intelligenttal, "* e 


| InTeLLIGHBULITY. 2. / [from led 


1. Poſſibility ts underſtood. . 
2. The power of underſtanding intelle&;.. 
Ts peo 
adj. | intelligible, Fr. inz11;...1., will, 
To be conceived by the underſtanding ; e 
underſtood to he 


We ſhall give ſatis faction to the mind, to a 

gille account of the deluge, » tOſhew it of and int, 
Something mult be loſt in all tranſlations, but the ſenſe xy Bur, 

which would otherwiſe be maimed, when it is ſearee ; 040 hn 


Many natural duties relating ts God, ourſelves, ang our | 8 — 
fd uy 
Plinng, 


would be exceeding difficult for the bulk of mankind to 
reaſon : therefore it has pleaſed God to expreſs them in a fl, 
ner, inte/ligible to ſouls of the loweſt" capacity, 
InTe'LLIG1BLENESS, . /. [from intelligible, * 
bility to be underſtood ; perſpicuity, 
Ic is in our ideas, that both the rightneſs of out knowledge, 
propriety or inte/ligibleneſs of our ſpeaking, conſifhs, ant 
InTz#'LLIGIBLY, adv. [from intelligible.) 80 1 8 
underſtood; ently ; plainly, DO | be 
The genuine ſenſe, inze/ligibly told, 3 
Shews a tranſlator both diſcreet and bold. Bir 
To write of metals and minerals intelligibly, is a tak A 
than to write ot animals. seen W 
InTES'MERATE. adj. | intemeratus, Latin, | Une 
unpolluted. 5 


InT#/MPBRAMENT. 3. / [in and temperament,) I 
conſtitution. 


Some depend upon the intemperament of the part 3 | 


I others upon the afflux of lacerative humours, 

NTEMPERANCE, 42. / | intemperance, Ft. intmyenay 
In TE /MPERANCY. c Lat.] _ 
1. Want of temperance ; want of moderation; con. 


monly exceſs in meat or drink, 
, Boundleſs intemperance 
n nature is a tyranny. $ 
Another law of Lhcuiges induced to POW Feng, 1 
incontineney. | 
Some, as thou ſaw'ſt, by violent ſtroke ſhall die ; 
By fire, flood, famine, by intemperance more 
In meats and drinks, which on the earth ſhall 
Diſeaſes direz of which a monſtrous crew 
Before thee ſhall appear; that thou may'ſt know 
What miſery th' inabſtinence of Eve 
Shall bring on men. Mia 
The Lacedemonians trained up their children to hate drunkey 
nefs and intemperance, by bringing a drunken man into their ohm. 


pany. E > Wen, 
2. Exceſſive addiction to any appetite or affe@ion, 
* MPERATE, adj, | intemperant, Fr, iumfenmm, 
tin, ] 
1. Immoderate in appetite ; exceſſive in meat ot drink; 
drunken; gluttonous. 

More women ſhould die than men, if the number of burials u- 
ſwered in proportion to that of ſickneſſes ; but men, being more l. 
temperate than women, die as much by reaſon of their vices, u women 
do by the infirmity of their ſex. Crans. 

otwithſtanding all their talk of reaſon and philoſophy, and thak 
unanſwerable doubts, which, over their cups or their colfee, they pits 


tend to have againſt Chriſtianity ;; perſuade but the covetou mu | 


not to deify his money, the intemperate man to abandon his tere ul 
I dare undertake that all their giant-like objections OR 


2. Paſſionate ; ungovernable ; without rule, 
You are more intemperate in your blood 
Than thoſe pamper'd animals, 
That rage in ſavage ſenſuality. Shale ann 
Uſe not thy mouth to intemperate ſwearing; for therein is the va 
of tin. | Keeler, iii. ij. 


3. Exceſſive; exceeding the juſt or convenient mea; 


as, ax intemperate climate; ave have intenpau 


weather, 
INT#'MPERATELY, adv. [from intemperate.] 
1. With breach of the laws of temperance. 
How groſsly do many of us contradict the plain precepts of the 
Goſpel, by living intemperately or unjuſtly. Tila 
2. Immoderately ; excellively. = 
Do not too many believe no religion to be pure, but what 8 
temperately rigid ? Whereas no religion is true, that is uot po 
as well as pure, | Th 2 
IVTE MPERATENESS. . J. [from intemperate.) 
1. Want of moderation, 
Ainfonh 


InTz'MytRATURE, . J. [ſrom intemperate.] Buch 
ſome quality. 

InTENABLE, adj. [ix and enable.) Indeſenſlble i % 
an intenable opinion ; an intenable rtr. 

To INTEND. v. g. [intendo, Latin. | 


1. To ſtretch out, Obſolete. 
The ſame advancing high above his head, 
With ſharp izzevded ſting fo rude him ſmote, | 
That to the earth him drove, as ſtricken dead; _ 925 
Ne living wight would have him life dehot. Fairy 
2. To enforce; to make intenſe; to train. | 
What ſeems to be the ground of the aſſertion, is the EN 
quality of wo ſtar, 8 to cauſe e cg 
| iqui ot of this opinion. 
on, we find that wiſer antiquity was n * _= „ age 12 
By this the lungs are intended or remitted. s 
is vis lasse eſſential to matter, becauſe it neither can d » 
3 or remitted in the ſame body ; but is always proportion 
the quantity of matter. g 4 
Magoetilin may de intended and remtited, and is ewes © 
the magnet _ in iron. 4 hn of 
. Tore ; to attend; to take . 1 
This — ſhould carefully intend, and not when 2 ſacrame? 
adminiſtered, imagine themſelves called only to walk uf 1, 
in a white and ſhining garment. ad tenderneh r 
Having no children, ſhe did with ſingular care a 1 Hewy vil. 
tend the education of Philip. : 1 Cmoak, BK 
The king prayed them to have patience 'till a itt wm 


was raiſed in his country, was over; li htings 3 his 
that openly, which nevertheleſs he men ca ge} dase 10 no 


4. To pay regard or attention to. 
little uſed. | 
They could not {tend to the recovery of that 


„ 
Neither was there any who might ſhare in the governmen® vf. 
the king interded his N Bacon's Her?) 


* 


cords 
country of the 


The 


INT 


acute and ſound ſpeaker, when he would 
The earl was 8 VOY | 9 2 N Motion. 

lulend it. mighty powers! intend at home, 

3 3 2 4 what beſt may eaſe 
—— ſent miſery. , 3 Paradiſe Loft, 

and we our loves lulpend 3 
een — 1 ſave thy health, intend. 5 Muller. 
+ to . 
To mean 5 his wiſdom was ſuch, as made her eſteem 
F The 2 5 TIN the words themſelves ſounded fo, as 
py * » imagine what they intended. Sidney. 
could © wood not have delivered a ſoul into the body, which hath 
The , ep only inſtruments of doing, but that it were intended 
aems — 1 (hould employ them. | Sidney, 
de Thouart foorn hat we intend 
wana , 

As 2 8 conceal what we impart, e wt 
ing do this model Horace writ his odes and epods ; for his 


(atires and epiſtl 
another ſtyle . 
rx An T. 
du e page 
— bs commanded Alexander's fleet, and Onefcrates, hi 
© ine, have eft relations of the Indies. 
Intendant _— Arbuthnot, 


Tyre/xDMENT» u. fe [entendement, Fr.] 


1 my love to you, I came hither to acquaint you withal; 
that either you 
iſorace well as 


m 

he (ball run into. Shakeſpeare. 

11 that worſhip for fear, profit, or ſome other by-end, fall more 

- within the intendment of this emblem, L'Eftran 4. 

0 Ines NERATE: v. 4. [in and tener, Lat.] To make 
tender; to ſoften. | 

Autumn * gives, Phat 
intenerating, milky grain. | 1. 
urinal ron. 1. /. [from intenerate.] The act of 
ſoftening or making tender. 5 . 
In living creatures the nobleſt uſe of nouriſhment is for the pro- 


ation of life, reſtoration of ſome degree of youth, and intene- 
ration of the parts. : tt 
InTe'n18L8. adj, [in and zenible,] That cannot hold. 
Not in uſe. 


| know I love in vain, ftrive againſt hope: 
Yet in this captious and intenible ſieve, 
[ gill pour in the waters of my love. 
NTE NSE. adj, [ intenſus, Lat.] 
1. Raiſed of a high degree; 
(light; not lax. 
1 obſerve the effects of a | 
and unuſual a degree of heat, we ventured to come near. 
Sublime or low, unbended or intenſe, 
The found is ſtill a comment to the ſenſe. Roſcommon, 
1. Vehement ; ardent, | 
| Hebraiſmswarm andanimateourlanguage, and convey our thoughts 
in more ardent and _ phraſes, 5 Bey Addiſon, 
3. Kept on the ſtreteh; anxiouſly attentive, | 
| But in _ 8 
The oge ix/en/e ; the other ſtill remiſs, 
Cannot well ſuit with either, but ſoon prove 
Tedious alike. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
IxTi'x5:LY. adv. [from intenſe.] To a great degree; 
not ſiphtly; not remifsly. 
If an Engliſhman conſiders our world, how intenſely it is heated, 
he cannot ſuppoſe that it will cool again. 
IurINszvIS8. 1. /. [from intexſe. 
ing enforced in a high degree; force; contrariety to 
laxity or remiſſion, So 
The water of ſprings and rivers, that ſuſtains a diminution from 


the heat above, being evaporated more or leſs, in proportion to the 
greater or leller intexſeneſs of heat. Woodward. 


IxTi'x$10n, 2. J. [intenfion, Fr. inten/io, Lat.] The 


ad of forcing or ſtraining any thing; contrariety to 
remiſſion or relaxation, | 


Sounds will be carried further with the wind than againſt the wind ; 


4 Shakeſpeare, 


ſtrained ; forced ; not 


and likewiſe to riſe and fall with the intenfion or remiſſion of the 


_ Laces Natural Ii r, intent; anxious apf ication. 
Faith differs from hope in the extenſion of its object, and in the He is more diſengaged from his i»tentneſ5 on affairs. Sift, 
intenſon of degree, Taylor's Rule of living bely. To INTER. v. a. [enterrer, Fr.] 
IurinsiV k. adj, [from inten/e.] 1, To re Wann 232. 
. 1 . | ithin their chiefeſt temple I'll ere 
1 dtretched or increaſed with reſpeR to itſelf; that A tomb, wherein his corps hall be interr'd. Shakeſpeare. 
which may admit encreaſe of degree. The evil that men do lives after them | 
Ar his ew is infinitely greater than the perfection of a man, The ood is oft interred with their bones, Shakeſpeare. 
bo iii infinitely greater than the perfection of an angel; and were it is body ſhall be royally interr'd, | 
not infinitely greater than the per ection of an angel, it could not be | Arid the laſt funeral pomps adorn his herſe. Dryden. 
inhnitely greater than the 


a rlection of a man, becauſe the intenſive 

fiſtince between the perlection of an angel and of a man is but 

| finite, Hale, 
2. Intent; unremitted. 

hg with that aſſiduous attendance and imrernffve circumſpeRion, 

wich a long fortune did require, he was not unwilling to beſtow 

pon another ſome part of the pains. Wotton, 


IvTt'v81vzLY, adv. By enereaſe of degree. 
God and the good a 


"_ in the degree of freedom; but not extenſively in the latitude 
dents. according to a liberty of exerciſe, but not of ſpeci- 


IxTe'xr, adj, [intentus, Lat.] 


1. Anxiouſly diligent ; fixed with cloſe 


formerly with 40. application : 


ons in England made moſt men intent to their own ſafety. 
King Charles, 


. Commonly with on. | 


MbiukNr. 1. h [entendement, Fr.] Attention; 
nent hearing ; accurate examination. This word is 
to be found in 8 nſer, | 
/ Be nought hereat diſmay'd, | 
il well ye wot» by grave intendiment, 
What woman, and wherefore doth we upbraid. Spenſer, 


Intention; 


ight ſtay him from his intendment, or brook ſuch | 


diſtillation, proſecuted with ſo A 
e. 


Addiſon. 
The ſtate of = | 


ls are more free than we are, that is, In- 


Bramball againſt Hobbes, 


the principal Intent of Scripture is to deliver the laws of duties ſus 
pernatural. | Hooker. 

Whereas commandment was giveti to deſtroy all places where the 
Canaanites had ſerved the gods, this precept had reference unto a 
ſpecial intent and purpoſe; which was, that there ſhould be but one 
place whereunto the people might bring offerings. Hooker, 


2. To all intems, In all ſenſes, whatever be meant or 
deſigned. | | 


e was miſerable to all intents and purpoſes, 
InTzs'xTION. . /. [jntention, Fr. intentio, Lat.] 
1. Eagerneſs of deſire; cloſeneſs of attention; deep 

thought; vehemence or ardour of mind. 

Intention is when the mind with great earneſtneſs, and of choice, 
fixes its view on any idea, conſiders it on every fide, and will not be 
called off by the onfinary ſolicitation of other ideas. | . 


ffectual prayer is joined with a vehement intention of the inferior 
wers of the ſoul, which cannot therein long continue without pain: 


what for the higher part of the mind and the underſtanding to your 
n. oo Ker. 
se did courſe o'er my exteriors with ſuch a greedy intention, that 
the appetite of her eye did ſeem to 
| | Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
In perſons poſſeſſed with other notions of religion, the under- 
ſtanding cannot quit theſe but by great examination; which cannot 
be done without ſome labour and intention of the mind, and the 
thoughts dwelling a conſiderable time upon the ſurvey and diſcuſſion 


of each particular. South, 
2. Deſign; purpoſe. 
I wiſh others the ſame intention, and greater ſucceſſes, Temple, 


Moſt part of chronical diſtempers proceed from laxity of the fibres; 
in which caſe the principal intention is to reſtore the tone of the ſolid 
parts, Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. The ftate of being intenſe or ſtrained. This for diſ- 

tintion is more generally and more conveniently 
written inten/ton, | | 

The operations of agents admit of intention and remiſſion z but 
eſſences are not capable of ſuch variation, ke, 

IntTz#'nTIONAL.. adj. | intentionel, Fr. from intention. | 

Deſigned; done by defign. * 
The glory of God is the end which every intelligent being is bound 

to conſult," by a direct and intentional ſervice. R 
InTE'NTIONALLY. adv, [from intentional, ] 
1. By defign; with fixed choice. ; | 
I find in myſelf that this inward principle doth exert many of its 
actions intentionally and purpoſely, Hale. 

2. In will, if not in action. l 

Whenever 1 am wiſhing to write to you, I ſhall conclude you are 
intentionally doing ſo to me. . Atterbury to Pope. 

Inte'nTivs, adj. [from intent.] Diligently applied; 

buſily attentive, | 
Where the object is fine and accurate, it conduceth much to have 
the ſenſe intentive and erect. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
The naked relation, at leaſt the itentive conſideration of that, is 
able till, and at this diſadvantage of time, to rend the hearts of pious 
contemplators. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

Ints'nTivELY. adv. [from intentive.] ith appli- 

cation; cages © : ; 

InTY'NTLY, adv. [from intent.) With cloſe attention; 

with cloſe application ; with eager deſire, | 
If we infiſt paſſionately or ſo intently on the truth of our bellefs, 
as not to proceed to as vigorous purſuit of all juſt, ſober, and godly 
Hammond on Fundamentals. 


when you fix your eye intently upon them, they appear ſo diſpropor- 
tioned that they give a judicious eye pain. Atterbury. 
The Chian medal ſeats him with a volume open, and reading 
intently, f Pope, 
InTz'NTNx8s, #./. [from intent.) The ſtate of being 


The aſhes, in an old record of the convent, are ſaid to have been 
interred between the very wall and the altar where they were taken 


up. Addiſon on Italy. 
2. To cover with earth. 


The beſt way is to inter them as you furrow peaſe. Mort. 
InTe/RCALAR, adj, | intercalaire, Fr. intercalaris, 
3 0 Inſerted out of the com- 
mon order to A the equation of time, as the 
twenty-ninth of February in a leap year is an inter- 
calary day. 
To INTE/RCALATE. v. a. [intercaler, Fr, intercalo, Lat.] 
'To inſert an extraordinary day. 
InTERCALA'TION. 2. J. | intercalation, Fr. intercalatio, 
Lak, Inſertion of days out of the ordinaryreckoning. 


In fixty-three years there may be loſt almoſt eighteen days, omit- 
ting the intercalation of one day every fourth year, allowed for this 


quadrant, or fix ſupernumeraries. Brown. 
When we uſe but thoſe means which God hath laid before us, it is | To INT'ERCE/DE. v. 2. [ interceder, Fr. intercedo, Lat.] 
— that we are rather intent upon God's glory than our own 1. To paſs between. 

The _ | himſelf h | Taylor, He ſuppoſeth that a vaſt period interceded between that origination 

elf had been more intent pon his 22 and the age wherein he lived. Hale's on in of . ant ind. 

; 9 Thoſe ſuperficies reflect the greateſt quantity of light, which have 

ne on their mirth and dance the greatefs refratting poweryand-which date madiume that did 

Of ation hougl Milton. moſt in their reſractive denſities, 2 Newton. 
The ie you Kok Hs To mediate; to act bet t rties with a vi 

Chiefs your honourable danger ſought, Dryden, 2, 10 mediate; to a ween two parties W view 


ere men as intent por this as on things of lower concernment 
_ are none fo enſlaved to the neceſſities of life, who might not 


Whitg dee ; Locke, 
— they are intent on one particular part of their theme, they 
their hts to prove or diſprove ſome propoſition that re- 
without attention to the conſequences that may. 


. Watts, 
Be intent and (olicitous to take up the meaning of the ſpeaker, 


Watts, 
. 7 a {. [from 1 ] «tts 


lates to th 
Ka anothes 


waer in all kinds, 


it abound with all ſorts of laws, yet 


2 vacancies that might be huſbanded to this advantage of 


8 ign; a purpoſe; a drift; a view formed; | 


ing. 
N the Scripture of God be ſtored with infinite variety of 


of reconciling differences. It has with if only one 
part be named, and between if both be named. 
Them the glad ſon 

Preſenting, thus to intercede began, Milton. 

Nor was our bleſſed Saviont only our propitiation to die for us, and 

procure our atonement, but he is ſtill our advocate, continually u- 

terceding with his Father in behalf of all true penitentss Ca/amy. 

1 may rettore myſelf into the good graces of my fair criticks, and 

your lordſhip may intercede with them on my promiſe of . 

ryden. 

Origen denies that any prayer is to be made to them, although it 
be only to intercede with God for us, but only the Son * lil fe 

tilling fleet. 

[from interrede.] One that inter- 


q 


InTercCE'peR. . / 
| cedes; a mediator, 


Thoſe that accuſe him in his intent towards our wives, are a yoke 
of his diſcarded men. | . Shukeſpeare. 
I'll urge his hatred more to Clarence; | 
And, if I fail not in my deep intent, 
Clarence hath not another day to live. Shakeſpeare. | 
This fury fit for her intent the choſe ; LIES 1 
One who delights in wars. Dryden's An. 
| The Athenians ſent their fleet to Sicily, upon pretence only to 
aſſiſt the Leontines; but with an intent to make themſelves rs 
of that iſland. Grew, 
Of darkneſs viſible ſo much be lent, 
As half to ſhew, half veil the deep intent. Duwnciad. 


2. To obſtruct; to cut off; to ſt 


There is an incurable blindneſs cauſed by a reſolution not to ſee ; | 
and, to all intents and purpoſes, he who will not open his eyes is for | 
the preſent as blind as he that cannot, South, | 


L'Eftrange. | 


t hath been therefore thought good, by turns, to interpoſe ſtill ſome» | 


ſcorch me up like a burning-glaſs. | 


ogers, | 


living, | i 
The odd paintings of an Indian ſcreen may pleaſe a little; but 


# 


1 N 1 


To. INTERCEPT: d. a; [hitetcepter, Fr. interceplut, . 
5 Þb 


| Y 8 
| better courſe ſhould be by planting of garriſons about him, 
which, whenſoever he ſhall look 22 oe th en ook; ſhall be al- 
ways * to intercept his going or coming. Spenſer. 
N ho intercepts me in my expedition ? PIT 
| —— , ſhe that might have intercepted thee; , ML 
By ie | Sbakeſpeare's Rir hard III. 
I then in London, keeper of the ki 


, 

of friends; 5 
intercept the queen. Shakeſps 

Your intercepted packets Wet 1 
; You writ to the pope. | Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
If we hope for ney, "vran are at too great a diſtance from us, it 
is poſſible that we may be intercepted by death in our progreſs towards 
them | | Addiſin's Spectator. 
] from being commu- 
nicated; to ſtop in the progreſs; It is uſed of the 

thing or perſon paſſing. . | 

Though they cannot anſwer my diftteſs, 
26 — „e quad ar better than the tribunesz; * 
or that they will not intercept my tale. Shakeſpeare. 
Behind the hole I faſtened to 8 a with pitch, Coping: 
of a . knife, to intereept ſome part of the light which paſſed 
through the hole, | £5 awe: Newton's Opticks; 
3. It is uſed of the act of paſſing. 
Since death's near, and runs with ſo much force, 
We muſt meet firſt, and intercept his courſe. 


4+ It is uſed of that to which the paſſage is directed. 
| On barbed ſteeds they rode in proud array, | 
Thick as the college of 'the bees in May, 
When ſwarming ofer the duſky fields they fly; | 
Neu to the flow'rs, and intercept the ſky. Dryden 


Gas The —_— woes, tp Vet 
Which voyaging from Troy the victors | 
While ſtorms vindictive che the b | 


Pope. 

InTzxCEeTION, . /. [ interception, Fr. interreptio, Lat. 
com Intercept.) Stoppage in courſe ; hindrance; ob- 
ruction. 1 


The pillars, ſtanding at a competent diſtance from the outmoſt 
wall, will, by interception of the fight; ſomewhat in appearance 
diminiſh the breadth. "If Watton's Arrbitecture. 

The word in Matthew doth not only ſignify ſuſpenſion, but alſo 
ſuffocation, ſtrangulation, or interception of breath. Brown 


InTzRC E's8810N, 1. /. 2 Fr. interceſſi, Lat.] 
Mediation; interpoſition; ageney between two par- 
ties; agency in the cauſe of another, generally in his 
favour, ſometimes againſt him. LT 


Loving, and therefore conſtant, he uſed fill the /xterce/ion of dis 


ligence and faith, ever hoping becauſe he would not put himſelf into 
that hell to be hopeleſs. Sidney, 


Can you, when you puſh'd out of your gates.the defender of 
them, think to front his revenges with the palſied arge of ſuch 


a decay'd dotard as you ſeem to de? hakeſpeare, 
He maketh interce//ion to Cod againſt Iſrael. Rom, xi. 2. 
He bare the fin of many, and made interceſſion for the tranſgreffore, 
Pray not thou for this people, neither make interce/ion to me ; tor 

1 will not hear thee. 1 r. vii. 16. 
To pray to the ſaints to obtain things by their merits and Inter- 

cefſions, is allowed and contented for by the Roman church, 

SR | | Stlling fleet. 
Your interceſſion now is needleſs grown; 
Retire, and let me ſpeak with her alone. Dryd. Aurenga. 


InTzRCE's80UR. . J. [interceſſeur, Fr. interceſſor, Lat.] 
Mediator; agent between two parties to procure re- 
conciliation, . 

Behold the heav'ns! thither thine eyeſight bend 
Thy looks, ſighs, tears, for interceſſours End. | Fairfax. 
On man's behalf, 5555 oe BY 
Patron or intercefſour, none appeat'd. „ 
When we ſhall hear our eteinal doom from our interce/ſowur, it will 
convince us, that a denial of Chriſt is more than tranſitory words. 


| i South. 
To INTERCHA'IN, v. 4. [inter and chain.] To chain; 
to link together. ” 
Two boſoms interchained with an oath; 1 
So then two boſoms, and a ſingle troth. Shakeſpeare, 


To INTERCHA'NGER. v. 3. [inter and change. 


1. To put each in the place of the other; to give and 
take mutually ; to exchange, b 


They had left but one piece of one ſhip, whereon they kept them - 
ſelves in all truth, having interchanged their cares, while either cared 


for other, each comforting and counſelling how to labour for the 
| better, and to abide the worle, * Sidney, 
I ſhall interchange 
My wained ſtate for Henry's regal crown. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To ſucceed alternately, 


His faithful friend and brother Euarchus came ſo mightily to his 
ſuccour, that, with ſome interchanging changes of fortune, they be- 


gat of a juſt war, the beſt child peace, Sidney, 
INT ERCHA NOE. 2. /. [from the verb. 
1. Commerce; permutation of commodities, | 
Thoſe have an interchange or trade with Elana. Hotvel. 
2. Alternate ſucceſſion. e Im" 


With what delights could I have walk'd thee round! 
If I could joy in ought ! ſweet interchan uf 
Of hill and valley, rivers, woods, and plains. Milton. 
The original meaſures of time, by help of the lights in the firma- 


ment, are perceptible to us by the interchanges of light and darkneſs, 
and ſucceſſion of ſeaſons, 


der. 

Removes and interchanges would often happen in the firſt _ hor 

the flood. g : Burnet's Theory, 
3. Mutual donation and reception. | 


Let Diomedes bear him, 
And bring us Creſſid hither. Good Diomede, 


Furniſh you fairly for this interchange. Shak C 
Var z the Aaiſure, and the fearful time, | os 
Cuts off the ceremonious vows of love, 
And ample interchange of ſweet diſcourſe. Shakeſpeare, 
Since their more mature dignities made ſeparation of their Nag. 


- 


their encounters, though not perſonal, have bee tl ' 
with interchange of 155 * , n roya ee 


i 
Aſter ſo vaſt an obligation, owned by ſo free an acknowledgment, 
could any thing be expected but a continual interchange of kindnefles? 


South, 
INTERCHA'NGEABLE. adj. [from interchange.] = 
1. Given and taken mutually, 


So many teſtimonies, interchangeable warrants, and counterrol- 
ments, running through the hands and reſting in the power of ſo many 
ſeveral perſons, is ſufficient to argue and convince all manner of 


falſehood. . Bacon's Off. of Alienation, 
2. Following each other in alternate ſucceſſion, 

Juſt under the line they may ſeem to have two Winters and two 
Summers; but there alſo they. have four interchangeable ſeaſons, 
which is enough whereby to meaſure. Holder, 

All along the hiſtory of the Old Teſtament we find the inter... 
changeable providences of God, towards the people of Iſrael, 


8 always 

vited to their manners, Tillotſon. 

InTrxCHA'NGBABLY, adv. [from interchangeable.) 
Alternately; in a manner whereby each gives and re- 
ceives. 


In theſe two things the Eaſt and Weſt church 


es did ?nterebange. 
ably both confront the Jews and concur with them. Y 3 
| 1 his 
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INT 


ſes officiouſly'z one that thruſts himſelf into | To Intex, b. 4. [inter and mix.] To mingle; to 
inte 


ſineſs to which he has no right. 


here's hardly a greater peſt to government and families, than 
There * d 


join; to put ſome things among others. 
Her perſuaſſons the intermixed with tears, affirming, that ſhe 


y intermeddlers. L'Eftrange. | would depart from him. Hayward, 
officious 1 DRaratls on e direct her majeſty not to Reveal . 
wr allies, 2 tary or treaſurer, who, for the reaſons that theſe To Adam what ſhall come in future days, 
change her 2 2 demanded their continuance, ought never to As 1 ſhall thee enlighten : intermix = : 
offict0\3 genres" into the leaſt truſt. * Sueyt. My cov'nant in the woman's ſeed renew'd. Milton. 
en 


have ber ll ſtrangers, ſaucy intermeddlers (ay, 


n yonder ſpring of roſes, intermix'd 


4 re you allow'd to puniſh? A. Pbillips. | With myrtle, find what to redreſs till noon. Milton, 
Thus — 8 [from intermedinte.] - Initerpoſi- N — to perform the part of a juſt hittorian to my royal 
Ja TERM An ntion, An unauthoriſed word. maſter, without inter mix! 


ng wich it any thing of the poet, Dryden. 


* the auditory nerve is affected by only the inter mediacy To INTERMYX. v. 2. To be mingled together. 
In birds 


of the columella · 


Derbam. | INTERMIXTURE. . / [inter and mixtura, Lat.] 


ur 0141 adj. [inter and medins, Lat.] Inter- | 1. Maſs formed by mingling bodies, 
JuTsRME a 


vening 3 lying between; intervenient. 


bee of God makes a man temperate in the midſt of feaits, much unſatisfied, whether the ſubſtances the 
The love 


The analytical preparations of gold or mercury, leave perſons 
— 4A 


e be truly che 
173 | h atical principles, or only ſome intermixtures of the divided 
f eh without any intermedial appetites. Taylor. Ypoſtatical principles, y 
4 is active enough withe 2 and in all hs eee ſpaces Wale with thoſe employed. BO Boyle, 
ardener propa * ©  Evelyn's Kalendar. 2. Something additional mingled in a maſs, 
de is . ad. [in termediat, Fr. inter and medins, | In _ x 10 of impiety there wanted not an intermixture of 
hat Intervening; interpoſed ; holding the middle | 1 eg Bacen's Henry VI. 


hace or degree between two extremes. 
P 


for making ov 
forts of rays, 
ſenſations of 


reckon ſome of an intermediate nature, as fat and phlegm. 


INTE&RMU'NDANE, ad}. [ inter and mundus, Lat.] Sub- 


1 ſiſting between worlds, or between orb and orb 
frangible rays excite the ſhorteſt vibrations for re, , 5 
[eta w_ "of a vey vid: the leaſt refrangible the largeſt was by" diſtances wes theſe great bodies are called" aber 
making 2000 ion of deep red, and the ſeveral intermediate | ANCHE *paces zm Mien! ough there may be ſome fuid, 
1..tions of ſeveral intermediate bigneſſes, to make Ng ' e 
N intermediate colours > Newton's Opticks, | INTERM VAL. adj. [ inter, muralis, murus, Lat.] Lying 
An animal conſiſts of ſolid and fluid parts, unleſs one ſhould between walls, 
n 


7 et it 
is lo thin and ſubtile, that it is as much as nothing. Lane 


Ainſworth. 


IntzRmu'TUAL, adj. [i : 1 *þ 
Arbuthnot, VAL, adj. [inter and mutual.) Mutual; in 


; terchanged, Inter before mutual is im L 
Thoſe general natures, Which ſtand between the neareſt and mot N * e mutual is improper 


l , emn oath religiouſly they take, 
led Intermediate. Watts, By 3 } 3 

remote, Are C1 k 2 BY intermutuai vows proteſting there, 
Iren wbIAT ELI. adv. from intermediate. | By This never to reveal, nor to forſake 


way of intervention. 


: So good acauſe. ; Daniels Civil War, 
I rtäut. . 4. [entremeſler, Fr.] To mix; to 


mingle, Not in uſe. 


By occaſion hereof many other adventures are /xterme/led, but The midland towns are moſt flouriſhing, which ſhews that her 
rather as accidents than intendments. * | Spenſer, nes are intern and domeſtick. Horwel, 
ria r. 1. / [Interment Fr, from inter.] Burial ; INTERNAL. adj. internus, Lat.] 
ſepulchre, - 5 ks Inward; not external. 
Ix TERMIGR Aton. . J. [ intermigration, Fr, Inter and | That ye ſhall be as gods, ſince I as man, 
ur. 1. Lat.) Act of removing ſrom one place to ano- | | r man, is = proportion — 2 
b i of two p Artie removing, each takes yſelf, my conſcience, and interval peace. Milton. 


the place of the other. 


IxTt RMINABLE. 44%. [ interminable, Fr. in and termino 
As if they would confine 1 interminable, 
Unhounded ; unlimited. 


Within a thicket I repos'd; when round 
I ruffled up fall'n leaves in heaps, and found, 


Let fall from heaven, a fleep interminate. Chapm. Odyſſ. 


And tie him to his own preſcript. Milton's Apgoniſtes, InTERNALLY. adv, [from internal. 
EriAuIx ATE. adj. [interminate, Fro interminatus, Lat.] | 1. Inwardly, 


INTERN. adj. ¶ interne, Fr. internut, Lat.] Inward ; 
inteſtine; not foreign. 


Bad comes of ſetting our hearts upon the ſhape, colour, and ex- 


5 | ternal beauty of things, without regard to the interna excellence 

Men have a ſtrange variety in colour, ature, and humour; and 
all ariſing from the climate, though the continent be but one, as to 
int of acceſs, mutual intercourſe, and poſſibility of proven 
Bo Hale's Origin of Mankind. 


and virtue of them. ' Eftrange. 
If we think moſt men's actions to be the interpreters of their 

| thoughts, they have no ſuch izzerna/ veneration for good rules, Locke, 
2. Intrinſick; not depending on external accidents ; real. 


** | We are to provide things honeſt; to conſider not only the internal 
Lat.] Immenſe; admitting no boundary, | 


rectitude of our actions in the ſight of God, but whether they will 
be free from all mark or ſuſpicion of evil, Rogers, 


2. Mentally ; intellectually. | 


We are {ſymbolically in the ſacrament, and by faith and the ſpi- 
rit of God internally united to Chrilt, Taylor, 


AY INTERNE'CINE. adj. | internecinus, Lat.] Endeavouring 
Intrevixa'trION, ts 7. [ intermination, Fr. intermino, © 


lat.] Menace; threat. 


mutual deſtruction. 


175 Th' Egyptians worſhip'd dogs, and for 
The threats and interminaticns of the Goſpel, thoſe terrors of the 


Lord, as goads, may drive thoſe brutiſh creatures who will not be 


Their faith made internecine war. | Hudibras, 


Intrantg'cion, 2. /. | internecion, Fr. internecio, Latin. 
attrated, Decay of Piety, / : X 


J IVI AMIN GLE. w. 4. [inter and mingle.] To min- 


le; to mix; to put ſome things amongſt others. 


Mutual deſtruction; maſſacre; ſlaughter, 
That natural propenſion of ſelf-love, and natural principle of 


n ſelf-preſervation, will neceſſarily break out into wars and interne. 
The church in her liturgies hath iter mingled, with readings out 


of he New Tetament, leſſons taken out of the law and prophets. 


Hooker, 
Mis church he compareth unto a field, where tares, maniteltly 


d corn. 


known and ſeen by all men, do grow intermingled with goo 


My lord ſhall never reſt : 
VI! int:rmingle every thing he does 
With Caflio's ſuit. 

lere failing ſkips delight the wand'ring eyes; 
There trees and intermingled temples riſe, 


Pope. 


cions. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
INTERN VN CIO. . J. [internuncius, Lat. eſſenger 
between two parties. 


INTERPELLA'TION. 2. J. [interpellation, Fr, interpellatio, 


Hooker, | Lat.] A ſummons; a call upon. 


In all extrajudicial acts one citation, monition, or extrajudicial 
interpellation is ſutñcient. Ayliffe's Parergon, 


Shaheſpeare's Othello, To INTE/RPOLATE, v. a. [interpoler, Fr. interpolo, 


Lat.] 


INNO LE. v. 1. To be mixed or incorporated, | '*, 1® foiſt any thing into a place to which it does not 


r᷑nurssiox. 1. J. [imtermifſion, Fr. intermilſis, Lat.] 
Ceſſation for a time; POR} intermediate ſtop, 


belong. 


The Athenians were put in poſſeſſion of Salamis by another law, 


. which was cited by Solon, or, as ſome think, ixterpoluted by him 
Dad das, le of intermiſſion | | | ,. the that purpo ſe, . . i , Pope, 
Which preſently they read, : Shakeſp. King Lear, ” To rear Tov begin n with inter. 

count ian almoſt the ſame thing as change; for that that miſſions. In this ſenſe it is not in uſe. 

duch been intermitted, is alter a ſort new. 1 This motion of the heavenly bodies themſelves ſeems to be partly 

The water alcends gently, and by iutermiſſtens 3 but it falls con» | continued and unintermitted, as that motion of the firlt moveable, 


tinely, and with force, 


intern fron, 
« Interventent time, 3 


But gentle heav'n 


Cut ſhort all interw/Zion 5 front to front, 

Bring thou this | 
. State of being intermitted. 
Words 


It termifſion ; aſp . 4; 
bel Yon do win to themſelves a kind of grace - lik 


fiend of Scotland and myſelf. Shakeſp. I have changed 


. Willins's Ded. partly interpolated and interrupted, Hale. 
_ The pealants work on, in the hotteſt part of the day, without 


That individual hath neceſſarily a concomitant ſucceſſion of inter- 


ke. polated motions ; namely, the pulſes of the heart, and the ſuc» 


ceſſive motions of reſpiration, Hale. 
InTERPOLA'TION. u. /. | interpolation, Fr. from inter po- 
late. Samen added or put into the original matter. 

t 


e ſituation of ſome of the Latin verſes, and 
made ſome interpolations. Cromwell to Pope, 


Tho: = roms of antiquity, have the authority of years, and | IN'TERPOLA'TOR, 2. J. [Latin ; interpolateur, Fr.] One 


e that foiſts in counterfeit paſſages, 


be fue heres Ben Jenſon. Von or your interpolator ought to have conſidered. : Swift, 


n the paroxyſms of a fever, or any 


tis of pain; reft ; pauſe of ſorrow. 


InTzrPO'sAL. v. J. [from interpo/e.] 


; ition ; agency betwee ; 
Reft or hne miha none 1 find, . Interpoſition ; agency een two perſons 


TIMIUSStvE, adj, 


0 The interpoſal of my lord of Canterbury's command for the ub⸗ 
[from iatermit.] Coming by fits; o 1 : 


lication of this mean diſcourſe, may ſeem to take away my choice. 
n ae | | | * South, 
hr abe licland, after ſo many intermiſſkve wars, to a perſee 2. Intervention. 

\;th + . . Howel's England's Tear 

"* 11013) there were 


bile in profeſſions, 


any feriatiqn in nature, or juſtitiums ima» 
whoſe ſubject is under no jutermiſſive but 


Our overſhadowed ſouls may be emblemed by cruſted bes, whoſe 
_ Influential emiſſions are intercepted by the ixterpoſal of the be- 


want way of iudjeet nighting element. Glanville's Scepfis. 
ns cation, en, this ſeaſon is commonly termed the phy. 70 IN'TERPOSE. v. 4. [interpor, Lat. interpeſer, br.) 
Nr RU r , fro + Fulgar Errourt. 1. To place between; to make intervenient. 
any thi . 38 [ intermitia, Lat.] _ To forbear Some weeks the king did honourably interpoſe, both to give 
N ag for a time; to interrupt. ſpace to his brother's interceſſion, and to ſhew that he had a con- 
1e thoul intermit her courſe, and leave altogether, though ict with himſelf what he (hoald do. Kaum. 
when while, the obſervation of her on laws. Hooker, | 2, To thruſt in as an obſtruction, interruption, or in- 
ny the g itt, "hl kno your hay convenience, | 
at needs muſt ” 1 5 | What watchful cares do interpaſe themſelves 
is milled, Senke Ken late, . Send Betwixt your eyes and night? Shakeſp, Julius Ceſar. 
rs the Second, Intermizted fo | Death ready ſtands to izterpoſe his dart. Milton. 
© courſe of glory 
The letti i 


Wald be been ſoot ſome of thoſe arts that 


EY t the revivii 
* Wgi intermine 


an Indians, when 


% father an 
3 y thin 
un the horſe not — 


, Speech Intermitted 


and interrupted by war. 
a horſe is running in his full career, lea 


were once well known . 
ig of thole arts which were long before prac. 3. 1 offer as ſuccour or relief, 


Br x! The common father of mankind ſeaſonably interpoſed his hand, 


\ t] and immediately leap up 
ermitting his courſe, Wilkins, 
\ thus began, Milton. 1, To mediate; to act between two parties. 
an armour from Heaven, but if we are 


dy b 2. To put in by way of interruption. 
de ſutpriſed. Men en m emen — dot interns Eleutherius, this objection may be made indeed 


Hanteln Col War: Human frailty will too often ite itſelf among perſons of the 


holieſt function. | Swift, 


| and reſcued miſerable man out ot the groſs ltupidity and a 
P] hereinto he was plunged. Nod ward. 


To INT ERTO“ E. w. u. 


lmoit againit any hypotheſis. Boyle. 
*. a 5 y ny vy 
„ Patoxyſms, Uſed of ben. mild between the fits | IxTEATOSTPR. . . [from interpoſe.] 
NITTENT. ad; [i . , 1. One that comes between others. 
in, ] Comin * intermittent, Fr, mtermittens, 1 will make haſte; but, 'till I come again, 
Next to thoſe d ee | No bed thall e'er be guilty of my (tay 
Ru 4, gin pains, ſhort ?nrermirrent ot ſwiſt recurrent No reſt be interpoſer 'twixt us twain, | Shakeſpeare. 
Panicents into confumprions, Harvey, | 2. An intervenient agent; a mediator, | 


„ 
IxTERTOSsHTIOx. . // [interpo/ition, Fr. interpoſitio, Lat. 
from interpoſe. | ; 


1. Intervenient agency. | | 1 
There never was a time when the interpoſition of the magiſtrate 
was more neceſſary to ſecure the honour of religion. Atterbury. 
Though warlike ſucceſſes carry in them often the evidences ot a 
divine interpoſition, yet are they no ſure marks of the divine favour. 
Atterbury. 


\ 


2. Mediation; agency between parties. 8 
The town and abbey would have come to an open rupture, had 
it not been timely prevented by the ixterpoſitian of their common 
protectors. : Addiſon. 
3. Intervention; ſtate of pi placed between two. 
The nights are ſo cold, freſh, and equal, by reaſon of the intire 
interpoſition of the earth, as 1 know of no other part of the world 
' of better or equal temper, | Raleigh. 
She fits on a globe that ſtands in water, to denote that ſhe is 
miſtreſs of a new world, ſeparate from that which the Romans had 
before conquered, by the i»zerpoſition of the ſea, Addiſon, 
4+ Any thing interpoſed. 2 
A ſhelter, and a kind of ſhading cool 
| Interpofitions as a Summer's cloud. : Milton. 
To INTE'RPRET, v. a. [interpreter, French; inter- 
pretor, Lat.] To explain; to tranſlate; to decipher ; 
to give a ſolution to; to clear by expoſition ; to ex- 
pound, 
One, but painted, thus, . 
Would be goal ave 4 thing perplex'd 


Beyond ſelf-explication, Shakeſp. Cymbeline, 
You ſhould be women, . 


And yet your beards forbid me to imterpret 


That you are ſo, Shakeſp. Maceth. 
Pharaoh told them his dreams; but there was none that could 
interpret them unto him. Gen. xli. 8. 


An excellent ſpirit, knowledge, and underſtanding, Interpreting 


of dreams, and ſhewing of hard ſentences, and diſſolving of doubts, 
were found in the ſame Daniel. a an. v. 12. 


Hear his ſighs, thou mute ! 
Unſkilful with what words to pray, let nge - 
Interpret for him, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
InTE'RYRETABLE, adj. [from interpret.] Capable of 
being expounded or deciphered. 


No man's face is actionable: theſe fingularities are interpretable 
from more innocent cauſes. | Collier. 
INTERPRETA'TION. 2. /. [ interpretation, Fr. interpretatio, 
Lat, from interpret.] | | 
1. The act of interpreting : explanation. 
Ihis is a poor epitome of your's, 
Which, by th' interpretation of full time, 


May ſhew like all yourtelfs. _ Shakeſp. Cortelanus, 
Look how we can, or ſad or merrily, 
Interpretation will miſquote our looks. | Shakeſp. 


2. The ſenſe given by an interpreter ; expoſition. 

If it be obſcure or uncertain what they meant, charity, I hope, 
conſtraineth no man, which ſtandeth doubtful of their minds, to 
lean to the hardeſt and worſt interpretation that their words can 
carry. Hooker. 

The primitive Chriſtians knew how the Jews, who preceded our 
Saviour, interpreted theſe predictions, and the marks by which the 
Meſſiah would be diſcovered; and how the Jewiſh doors, who 
ſucceeded him, deviated ſroi the interpretations of their forefathers. 


5 Addiſen, 
3. The power of explaining. , 


We beleech thee to proper this great ſign, and to give us the 
interpretation and uſe of it in mercy, _ | con. 
InTERPRETATIVE, adj, [from interpret.] Collected 
by interpretation. nk 15 | 
"Though the creed apoſtolick were ſufficient, yet when the church 
hath erected that additional bulwark againſt hereticks, the rejectin 
their additions may juſtly be deemed an irterpretative ſiding 2 
hereſies. 55 5 Flammomd. 
INTERPRETATIVELY. adv. from interpretalive.] As 
may be collected by interpretation. ky . 
By this proviſion the Almighty interpretatively ſpeaks to him in 
this manner: I have now placed thee in a well-furniſhed world. 


a Ray on the Creation, 
INTERPRETER. 2. J. [interprete, Fr. interpres, Lat.] 
1. An explainer ; an expoſitor; an expounder, 
What we oft do beſt, RS 
By fick interpreters, or weak ones, is 
Not ours, or not allow'd : what worſt, as oft, 
Hitting a groſſer quality, is cry'd up n | 
For our beſt act. ; Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
In the beginning the earth was without form and void; a fluid, 
dark, contuted mals, and ſo it is underſtood by interpreters, both 
Hebrew and Chriſtian. Burnet, 


We .think moſt men's actions to be the interpreters of their 
thoughts. e. 


2. A tranſlator, | 


Nor word for word be careful to transfer, 
With the ſanie faith as an interpreter. - Sherburne, 
How ſhall any man, who hath a genius for hiſtory, undettake 
ſuch a work with ſpirit, when he . that in an age or two he 
thall hardly be underſtood without an interpregers Swift, 
InTeReU NCTION. . J. | imterpunttion, Fr. inter pungo, 
Latin. | Pointing between words or ſentences, | 
INTERRE'GNUM. u. J. [Lat.] The time in which a 
throne 1s vacant between the death of a prince and 
acceſſion of another. 17% ee e 
Next enſu'd a vacancy, 
Thouſand worſe paſſions than poſſeſs'd 
The interregrum of my 0 1 
Bleſs me trom ſuch an anarchy! we 1, Cowley, 
He would ſhew the queen my memorlal with the firſt dpportuniiy, 
in order to have it done in this irterregaum or ſuſpenſion of title. 
1 e ' Swift, 
InTERR EF1GN, 1. J [ interregne, Fr. interregnum, Latin.] 
Vacancy of the throne. „„ 


Se king knew there could not be any interreigh ot ſuſpenſion 
of title, 


; ; : Bacon's Henry VII. 
To INTERROGATE. v. 4. [interrogo, Lat. interroger, Fr.] 
To examine; to queſtion, | | 


To INTERROGATE. v. 2. To alk; to put queſtions. 
By his inſtructions touching the queen of Naples, it ſeemeth he 
could interrogate touching beauty. 5 


f b Bacon's Heury VII. 
His proot will be retorted by interrogaling, Shall the adulterer 
and the drunkard inherit the kingdom of God 2 Hammond. 
In TIENES ATION, 1. J. [interrogation, Fr, interrogatio, 
At. | av 
1. The act of queſtioning. 
2. A queſtion put; an enquiry, „5 
How demurely ſoever ſuch men may pretend to ſunctity, that 
interrogation of God 1 hard upon them, Shall I count them 
pure with the wicked balances, and with the bag of deceitful 
hs ig is obtained by in h i tw Oh of the Trp 
n nterrogations to thing 
by beautiſul 8 but thoſs — : ee 


. Pope, 
3. A note that marks a queſtion : thus? as 
ſerve God for nought N Does Job 


INTERRO'GATIVE. adj. ¶ interrogatif, Fr. inderrogntivns, 


Lat.] Denoting a queition di mh 
\ Fo of wi kr q 3 expreſſed in a quetitionary = 


InTirRo'GATIVE. . /. A pronoun uſed in afkin 


queſtions: as, who ? what? which? whether ? 
6 1 In TIRA- 


INT 


Invreino'cariVeLY. adv. [from interrogative. ] In 


form of a queſtion. | | 
Ix TIA A0 A/ Ton. . J. [from interrogate.) An aſker 
of queſtions. : 
IA TIA AOA TOR v. 2. J. [interrogatoire, Fr.] A queſtion; 
an enquiry. 
He with no more civility began in captious manner to put er- 
yogatories ay him. Sidney. 
or time, nor place 
Will ſerve lon LA Sbaleſp. Cymbeline. 
What earthl name to interrogatories 
Can taſk the free breath of a ſacred king? | Shake are, 
The examination was ſummed up with one queſtion, Whether 
he was prepared for death? The boy was frighted out of his wits 
by the laſt dreadful Interrogatory. Addiſon, 


In'Texro/GaTORY, adj, Containing a queſtion ; ex- 

preſſing a queſtion ; as, an interrogatory ſentence, 
Jo INT HART r. v. 4. [ interrompre, V r. interruptus, Lat.] 
1. To hinder the proceſs of any thing by breaking in 


upon it. 
* Rege doth wet. Fo 
ike Interrupted waters, and o'erbear 
What they 5. uſed to bear, Salah. Corlolanut. 
He might ſecurely enough have engaged his body of horſe againlt 
their whole inconfiderable army, there being neither 2 0 
is charge. 6 Clarendon. 
ky a en By heavenly bodies ſeems partly „ "Y 
ws that of the firſt moveable interpolated and Interrupted. lale, 
2. To hinder one from proceeding by interpoſition. 
Anſwer not before thou haſt heard the cauſe ; neither interrupt 
men in the midſt of their talk. ; Keele. xi. f. 
« To divide; to ſeparate; to reſcind from continuity. 
xTuYRRV'r, adj, Containing a chaſm, 
feel thou an rage 1 
; dverſary, whom no bounds 
S interrupt, can hold? Milton. 
InTirRuerkDLY. adv. [from interrupted, | Not in 
continuity; not without ſtoppages. | . 
The incident light that meets with a groſſer liquor, will have 
its beams either refracted or imbibed, or elſe reflected more or 
leſs /nterrwptedly than they would be, it the body had been un- 


moiſtened, Boyle on Colours, 
InTzxrur't4R, . /. [from iert. He who inter- 
rupts. f 9 5 
In rünxv'r rio. v. J [interruption, French, interruptio, 
Latin, ] 


1. Interpoſition ; brench of continuity. 3 
h tinent by the interruption of the ſea. 
Places ſevered lrom the con y 332 * of Mankind 
Intervention; interpoſition. 

N _ are to touch the _ as ſoon as you have given a ſtroke of the 
pencil to the other, leſt the interruption of time cauſe you to loſe 
the idea of one parts = Dryden's Dufreſnoys 

3+ Hindrance ; ſtop; let; obſtruction, x 

| Bloody England into England gone, 
O'erbearing /nterruption, ſpite of France, 

4. Intermiſlion, 

This way of thinking on what we read, will be a rub only in 
the beginning; when cuſtom has made jt familiar, it will be diC. 
patched without reſting or interruption ju the courſe of our reading. 


Locke. 
Amidit the interruptions of his ſorrow, ſeeing his penitent over- 


whelmed with grief, he was only able to bid her be comforted. Add. 
InTE&RSCA'PULAR, adj. [inter and ſcapulu, Lat.] Placed 
between the ſhoulders, 


To InTuer8C1'ND. wv. a. [inter and ſcindo, Latin.) To 


Shakeſpeare, 


cut off by interruption, ict, 
To INT\kS.RIBL, v. 4. [inter and ſcribo, Lat.] lo 
write between, Diet, 


Incintucant, adj. [interfecart, Latin.) Dividing any 
thing into parts, | 

To INTERSECT, v. 4. [interſeco, Lat.] To cut; to 
divide each other mutually, 

Perfect and viviparous quadrupeds fo ſtand in their poſition of 

ronenefy, that the oppoſite joints of neighbour legs conliſt in the 
— plane 4 and a line deſcending trom their navel imterſetts at 
right autgles the axis of the earth, brown, 
kxcited by a vigorous loaditone, the needle will ſomewhat de- 

is \ty animated extreme, and interfet the horizontal circum- 

news Brown's Fulgar Errour's, 

To InTixrALoT, w. „. To meet and croſs each other. 

The faxittal ſuture uſually begins at that point where theſe lines 
Interſet, Wijeman's Surgery. 

IVI tox. . /+ e yo Lat. from inter/ect. | 
Point where lines croſs cach other, 

They did ſpot over interchangeably from fide to fide in forms 
of mehes, without any inter/eHon of meeting aloſt, becauſe the 
pipes were not oppoſite, Witton's Architedure, 

The firit ftar of Aries, in the time of Meton the Athenian, was 
placed in the very /»tex/ection, which is now elongated, and moved 
eaſtward twenty-cight degrees. Brows, 

Ships would move in one and the ſame ſurface 3 and conſequently 
mult needs encounter, when they either advance towards one ano» 

wer in direct lines, or mect in the inter ce lion of croly ones, Bentley, 
7% INTERSER'T, v. 4. Lite, Lat.] To put in 
between other things, 

If may {ater/ert a ſhort ſpeculation, the depth of the ſea is de- 
termined in Pliny to be lifteen furlongs. Brerewoud, 

IVI. v. /. [from interſert,] An inſertion, 
or thing inſerted between any thing, 

Theſe two Inter /ertions were clear 2 of the apoſile's old 
fm, God the tather, ruler of all, which contained an ack now- 
ledgemcnt of the unity. Hammond, 

T. INI Aar ASN. w. a, [ntrrſperſnr, Lat.] To ſcatter 
here und there among other things. | 

The pollibility of a body's moving into a void ſpace beyond the 
uma bounds of ma ay well as into a void ſpace interjperſed 
amongit dodivs, will always remain clear, 4. 

It 4x the editor's intereſt 40 infert what the author's judgment 
had rejectedy and care is taken to interſperſe theſe additions, fo 
that ſcarce any book can be bought without purchaſing ſomething 
unworthy of the author. Swift 


wh 

InTxameranon , /. [from inter/perſe,] The act of 

ſcattering here and there. 

Yor want of the inter/per fox of now and then an elegiack or a 

lyrlek ode. Watts on the Mind, 

Idea. ad}, [inter and fella, Lat.) Inter- 
vening between the ſtars. 

"The „y hath fo much affinity with the tar, that 

there is a rotation of that ws well as of the ſtar, 4 

InTxRaTICK. 5. . [ interflitinem, Lat, interflice, Fr.] 

1. Space between one thing and another. 

Ra fun hining through a large priſm upon a comb placed imme» 

behind the prifing his light, which pailed through the i» 

of the weth, fell upon a white 12 the breaths of the 

teeth were equal to her incerfiicrr, and feven teeth together with 

their incor Aires wok up an inch, a Newten, 

"The torce of the fluid will feparate the ſmalleſt particles which 


diarely 


compoſe the fibres, fo as to leave vacant interfices in thole places 
_— ere dobote. 8 , Ardathnot, 
1. 1'ime between one act and another, 
1 


INT 


| ime which ought to be between A perſon excommunicated is rendered infam | X 
LY ARE att in. eo Te K 
1 , ? . tal in In- * ” » » 1 

8 adj. [from interſlice.] Containing ER Ces „I der 


In oiled papers, the inter/itial diviſion being aQuated by the 
acceſſion of oil, becometh more tranſparent. | Brown, 
IxrzRTIXTURE. . /. [intertexo, Latin.) Diverſifica- 
tion of things mingled or woven one among another. 
To Inter Twine, I v. 4. [inter and ine, or twiſt, ] 
To lnrurTwi'sr, F To unite by twiſting one in ano- 


5 aer fe of ſhad 
Under ſome concourle of ſhades, . 
Whoſe branching arms thick intertwin'd might ſhield 
From dews and damps of night his thelter'd head. ilton. 
I'mTERVAL. 1. J. [intervalle, Fr. intervallum, Lat.] 
1. Space between places; interſtice; vacuity; ſpace 
unoccupied ; void place; vacaney; vacant ſpace. 
With any obſtacle let all the light. be now ſtopped which paſſes 
through any one interval of the teeth, ſo that the range of colours 
which comes from thence may be taken away, and you will ſee 
the light of the reſt of the rauges to be expanded into the lace of 
the range taken away, and there to be coloured. Newton's icks. 
2. Time paſſing between two aſſignable points. 
The century and half following was a very buſy period, 
tervals between every war being ſo ſhort, 
3- Remiſlion of a delirium or diſtemper. | 
Though he had a, long illneſs, conſidering the great heat with 
which it raged, yet his intervals of ſenſe being tew and ſhort, lelt 
but little room for the offices of devotion. Alte rbury, 
To IxTEVIIVE. b. . [intervenio, Lat. intervenir, Fr.) 
1. Jo come between things or perſons. 
2. To make intervals. 
While ſo near each other thus all day 
Our taſk we chuſe, what wonder, if fo near, 
Looks intervene, and (miles? Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
3. To croſs unexpectedly. | 
Eiteem the danger of an action, and the poſſibilities of miſcar- 
riage, and every croly accident that can iatervene, to be either a 
mercy on God's part, or a fault on ours. . Tayler, 
InTrRv4ine, . /. [from the verb.] Oppoſition, or 
perhaps interview, A word out of uſe, f 
hey had ſome ſharper and ſome milder differences, which might 
eaſily happen in tuch an intervexe of grandees, both vehement on 
the parts which they ſwayed. Wotton, 


the in- 
Swift 


French. ] Intereedent; interpoſed ; paſſing between, 
There be intervenient in the rife of eight, in tones, two bemolls 
or halt notes, Bacon's Natural Hiftory 
Many arts were uſed to diſcuſs new atfeQion: all which not- 
- withſtanding, for 1 omit things intervenier;, there is conveyed to 
Mr. Villiers an intimation of the king's pleaſure to be ſworn his 
ſervant, g otton, 
InT#&rvE'NTION. 2. . [ intervention, French; interventio, 
_ Latin, ] 
1. Agency between perſons, | 
Let us decide dur quarrels at home, without the intervention of 
any foreign power, Temple, 
God will judge the world in righteouſneſs by the iztervention of 
the man Chriſt Jeſus, who is the Saviour as well as the judge of 
the world, Atterbury, 
2. Agency between antecedents and conſecutives. 
In the diſpenſation of God's mercies to the world, ſome things 
he does by himſelf, others by the intervention of natural means, 
and by the mediation of ſuch inſtruments as he has appointed. L' EP. 
3. Interpoſition ; the ſtate of being interpoſed, 
Sound is ſhut out by the intervention of that lax membrane, and 
not ſuttered to paſs into the inward ear. X der. 
To InTeRve'kT. v. a. [interverto, Lat.] 
1. Jo turn to another courſe, | 
The duke interverted the bargain, and gave the poor widow of 
Erpenius tor the books five hundred pounds. Wotton. 
2, lo turn to another uſe, 
InTixvi'sw. v. /. [extrewne, French.] Mutual fight; 
ſight of each other, It is commonly uſed for a formal, 


8 or important meeting or conference, 
The day will come, when the paſſions of former enmity being 
allayed, we (hall wich ten times redoubled tokens of feconciled love 
ſhew ourſelves each towards other the ſame, which Joſeph and the 
brethren of Joſeph were at the time of their interview in Egypt. 
ooker, 


His fears were, that the interview betwixt 
Eugland and France might, through their amity, 
Breed him lome prejudice, - Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 

Such happy Jeet, and fair event 
Of love, and youth not loſt, ſongs, garlands, flow'rs, 
And charming ſymphonies, attach'd the heart 

t Adam, | Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
To INV TERVO“LVE. v. a. [intervelye, Lat.] To involve 
one within another. 

Myſtical dance ! which yonder ftarry (| 
Of planets, and of fix'd, in all her wheels 
Reſembles neareſt; 1nazes intricate, 
Eecentrick, cee yet regular, 


Then moſt, when moſt irregular, they ſeem, Milton. 
To IVIIRW WAVE. v. 4. preter. irterwove, part, paſſ. 
interwoven, interwoue, Or interaveaved, Fits and 
aveave,] o mix one with another in a regular tex- 
ture ; to intermingle, | 
Then laid him down 
Under the hoſpitable covert nigh 
Oi trecs thick rs, Miltan's Paradiſe Left. 
tha 
Words interwove with ſighs found out their way, Milton. 


I fat me down to watch upon a bank 
With ivy canopied, and ixterwove 
With flaunting honeyſuckle, 
None 
Can ſay here nature ends, and art beging, 
But mixt like th“ elements, and born like twins, 
So interwweat” d, to like, fo much the lame: 
None, this mere nature, that mere art can name, 
"The proud theatres diſcloſe the ſcene, 
Which /termworen Britons ſcem to raiſe, 
And thow the triumph which their thame diſplays Dryden, 
He ſo interweatres truth with probable fiction, that he puts a 
pleaſing fallacy upon us. Dryden. 
It appeared @ valt ocean planted with iſlands, that were covered 
with fruits and flowers, and izterwoven with a thouſand little 
ſhining ſeas that ran among them. Addifen. 
Orchard and flower-garden lie ſo mixt and ixterwover with one 
another, as to look like a natural wilderneſs, Spectator. 
The Supreme Intinite could not make intelligent creatures, with» 
out implanting in their natures a moſt ardent —— interwoven in 
the ſubitauce of their ſpiritual natures, of being reunited with him- 
fell, Cheyne's Phil, Principles, 
I do not altogether diſapprove the intereveaving texts of ſcripture 
through the ityle ot your ſermon. Swift 


Tolxrirwi'sh, v. . [inter and a.]! To wiſh mu. 
tually to each other, 
The venom of all ftepdamey, gameſter's gall, 
What tyrants and their ſulyeRts rr /, 
All ill fall on that man. 


Ix 4 * w_ ad;, | inteftabilir, Latin. 


Milton. 


Denham. 


Done, 
] Diſqualified to 


InTzssTIUNAL, adj. [ inteſtinal, Fr. 


INTE'STIN 


INTERVE'NILENT, adj. [ interventens, Latin; intervenant, | 


INT 


Why ſhould calamity be full of words > 
— Windy attorneys to their client woes, 
Airy ſucceeders to izte/ftate j 
Poor breathing orators of miſeries, 

Preſent puniſhment purſues his may, 
Whea ſurfeited and ſwell'd, the peacock raw 
He bears into the bath ! whence want of breath, 


Repletions, apoplex, inieFare death, 0 Dryden', 
ng to the guts, Ps. ** 


longi 
Th: mouths of the lacteals are opened 
affecting a NE. inſtead of a ſpiral — the ien / 


— 


2228 — x 


— 


— 
— 4 


. adj. [inteflin, Fr. intefting, 
1. Internal; inward ; not external. 
Of theſe inward and int-fline enemies to 


paſt fins to wound us, our prefer cares to om 0 
red ons to di r us, and a whole ſwarm x" 
bo 233 to moleſt u.. of looſe ang 


b 


A, 


* 


nteſtine war no more our paſſions 
Ev'n giddy factions hear away their _—_ x 
2. Contained in the body. 
Inteftine ſtone, and ulcer, cholick pangs, 
And moon-ſtruck madneſs, Ina 
A wooden jack, which had almoſt ia ly 
Loſt, by diſuſe, the art to roatt, 
A ſudden alteration teels, 
Increas'd by new ini, wheels, : 
3. Domeſtick, not foreign. | 1 know not whethe!'f 

word be properly uſed in the following exan 1 

Shakeſpeare : perhaps for mortal and inte dall of 

read mortal internecine. k 

Since the mortal and inteſtine jars 
*Twixt thy ſeditious countrymen and us, 
It hath in folemn ſynods been decreed, 
T” admit no traffick to our adverſe towns, - 
But God, or Nature, while they thus Conte, Men 
To theſe inteſtine diſcords put an end. Dada Oh; 
She ſaw her ſons with purple death Expire, Ghil, 
And dreadful ſeries of intefire wars, g 
Inglorious triumphs, and diſhoneſt ſcars, ? 
InT#'sTINE, . / [intetinum, Lat. intefline, Fr.) th 
gut; the bowel; moſt commonly without a fingulr 
The inteflines or guts may be inflamed by an acrid ln 
taken inwardly. Arbuthnet s U. 
To INTHRALL. v. a. [ix and thrall.| Toe 
to ſhackle; to reduce to ſervitude, A word wy 
ſeldom uſed, at leaſt in proſe, 
What though I be ix/hrall'd, he ſeems a knight, 
And will not any way diſhonour me. Shak, Hin N. 
The Turk has ſought to extinguiſh the ancient memory of tb 
people which he has fubjected and intbrall'd, 
| ak Ao to themſelves 100 all * 
th what they judge, and what they chuſe; ſor ſa 
] form'd them free, and free they mul . 
Till they inthrall themſelves. . Milton's u. A, 
She ſoothes, but never can intbrall my mind: 
Why may not peace and love for once be join'd? Hin, 
InTHRA'LMENT. 2. /. [from inthrall,| Servitade; 
very. . | . 
"Poles and Aaron, ſent from God to chim 
His people from intbra/mext, they return - + 
1 Wick glory and ſpoil back to their promig'd land, ' Mb 
To InTHRO'N E. v. 4. [i and thromte.] Io niſe ih ny. 
alty ; to ſeat on a throne : commonly inthrar, 
One, chief, in gracious dignity inthbroa'd, . 
Shines o'er the reſt, 19 
I'nTIMACY. u. /. [from intimate.] * Cloſe familia. 
It is in our power to confine our friendſhips and Juin d 
men of virtue. | | Aru 
INTIMATE, 4d. [intimado, Spaniſh intinas, lai 
1, Inmoſt; inward; inteſtine, © *© 
They knew not " 
That what I mention'd was of God, I knew 
From intimate impulſe. yr. 
Fear being ſo intimate to our natures, it is the fragt hald 
laws, 4 8 1 
2. Near; not kept at diſtance. ; 
Moſes was with him in the retirements of the Mam, wand 
there his private inſtructions; and when the multitude were hu 
dered away from _ approach, he was honoured with ap fin 
and immediate admiſſion, | bub 
3. Familiar; cloſely acquainted. _ 
United by this ſympathetick bond, 
You grow familiar, intimate, and fond. = 
I'NTIMATE. #. / | intimado, Spaniſh ; intine, Mena} 
intimus, Latin.) A familiar friend; one wiv # 
truſted with our thoughts. 1 
The defign was to entertain his reaſon with-a more equi 
verſe, aflign him an intimate whoſe intellect as much ond 
with his as did the outward form, - Gov. of * 
To INTIMATE. v. a, intimer, French; N 
Latin, | To hint; to point out indiretily, « 
very plainly. % 4: 34 0 | 
. Van Suchten tells us, that by a way be wy 
may be made a mercury of copper, not of the ſilver colout 1 
mercuries, but green. - the Wink 
The names of fimple ideas and ſubſtances, WW". en 
ideas in the mind, intimate ſome real e from lan 
derived their original pattern. 
'Tis the divinity that ſtirs within us3 
"Tis Heay'n itſelf that points out an 
| And iMimates eternity to man. 
I'tTIMAYTELY. adv. [from 22 
1. Cloſely; with intermixture of parts. 

Tube ws economy is obſerved in the circulation N. 
with the blood, by mixing it Tr, with the paw e 
to N ghd « 1 og 

2. cariy; inie ly. 
| * Quality, as it 1 e mind, has its riſe from 

virtue, und is that which is more efſential 0 al 
mately united with us. : 

- Familiarly ; with cloſe friendſhip. _—__ 

7 / "nt: . T. from ' 

NTIMA TION, #. /. (i, , & direchos. 

Hint; obſcure or indirect declaration — 

Let him ftrictiy obſerve the firſt ſtirring 4“ ( in bis bett 
firſt hints and whiſpers ol good and evil that Pa 4 

Of thoſe that are only probable we have ſome teien 
tions, but not a 3 certainty. (here art {curl © 
Beſides the more ſolid parts of learning, Ap 


intimations to be met with on medals, _ the wb 
I'nT1iME, adj. Inward; being within "nal. Net 

being external, or on the ſurtace; inte 

As to the compoſition or diſſolution of mi 

the chief work of elements, and requires an 

the agents, water bath the principality and © 


To InTUMIDATE. v. 4. [ intimider, French; r * 
midur, Lat.] To make fearful; 10 


1 


make cowardly, 


ti gentrance with re 
, 


4 Noting be 


4 Noting incluſion real or figurative. | 


| wrought upon dy calm evidence. 


INI 


t tribunal ſtands.the writing tribe, 
. dee intimidate or "ow , Young. 
Time is the judge 10 
Ha belle on ce harbour'd in the conſcious breaſt, PO 


degrades the great. . 

K 2, I g at, entier, Fr. better written 

R «hich by and all its derivatives.] Whole ; 
entire» 6. . n. g ; - 2 

miniſhed * 2 laws, to command whole politick 

The lawful Po roperly unto the ſame intire ſocieties, 


11 times find me the ſame z 
Y ee better may fulfil, 
Who have the pattern with you ſtill, 
rep. [in and to. 


Donne. 


rd to place: oppoſed to out of. 
Water 1ntroduces into vege Wooduu 


'ard's Nat. Hip, 
; which paſs into the capillary tubes, muſt irritate 
mitn eater contration, Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


Noting entrance of one thing into another, 


„ (fron will acquire by mere continuance an habitual inclination to 
it 


h more may education, being a couſtant 

ao induce by . good habits re a 1 
6tton. 

creature? . at which has yet no being, is to frame a ling 
” 3 and having fitted them together, to put int 
* l, . 

them aliving . beyond the outſide, or ſome 


hich reaches beyond the ſuperficies or open 


te it held, 
100 and iaure ment, 


ion 
ſt, dropt is held nero 
Peak letters already opened or dropt is an unge 7 _ 


They have Jenominated ſome herbs ſolar and ſome lunar, and ſuch 


| | _ acon. 
Nog a new ſtate to which any thing is brought by 
F the agency of a cau ſe, | 


Compound bodies may be reſolved into other ſubttances than ſuch 
as they are divided inte dy the fire. als xs BY 
A man mult fin himſelf Into a love of other mens fins ; for a bare 
notion of this black art will not carry him ſo far. South, 
Sure thou art born to ſome peculiar fate, 
When the mad people riſe againit the ſtate, 
To look them into duty; and command 
An awful filence with thy lifted hand. Dryden s Perſeus. 
It concerns every man that would not trifle away his ſoul, and fool 
himſelf {xto irrecoverable miſery, with the greateſt 8 3» _ 
nj atters. etſon. 
W being, that he ſhould be tired Inte compliance by 
the force of afſiduous app ication. a ; Smalridge. 
In hollow bottoms, 158 0 gy » riſe, 2 naturally 
ſelves into ore can find any iſſue. 
n * r Addiſon on Italy. 
It would have been all irretrievably loſt, was it not by this means 
evlle&ted and brought iu one maſs, : Woodward. 
Why are theſe poſitions charged upon me as their fole author; and 
de readeried Into a belief, that they were never before maintained by 
wy perſon of virtue? 5 Anerbury. 
N no ways congruous, that God ſhould be always frightening 
men into an acknowledgment of the truth, who were made to be 
Atterbury. 
A man may whore and drink himſelf ite atheiſm ; but it is im- 
poſſible he ſhould think himſelf into it. 


ar? 
1 adj. ¶ intolerabilis, Latin; intolerable, 
F 


J. Inſufferable; not to be endured; not to be born; 
. any quality in a degree too powerful to be en- 
dured, 


If we bring into one day's thoughts the evil of many, certain and 
uncertain, what will be and what will never be, our load will be as 
intolerable as it is unreaſonable. Taylor. 

His aw ſul preſence did the crowd ſurprize, | 
Nor durit che raſh ſpectator meet his eyes 
Eyes that conſeſs'd him born for kingly ſway, 
So fierce, they flaſh'd intolerable day. Dryden 

Same men are quickly weary, of one thing: the ſame ſtudy long 
continued in is as into/crable to them, as the appearing long in the 
ſame clothes is to a court lady. Locke, 

From Param's top th' Almighty rode, | 
Inolerable day proclaim'd the God. 
2, Bad beyond ſufference. 


IxTo'L.sRABLENES8, . / [from intolerable. uality 
of a thing not to be 5 4 


Arat v. adv, [from intolerable.] o a degree 
dendurance. 
NTOLARANT, adj, ¶ intolerant, Fr.] Not enduring ; 
not able to endure, 
geit moiſture affects human bodies with one claſs of diſeaſes, 
mi too great dryneſs with another z the powers of human bodies 
being limited and intolerant of exceſſes. Arbuth, 


0 In'rous. v. a, [i and tomb.) To incloſe in a fu- 
neal monument; to bury. 


40 t commandment had the Jews for the ceremony of odours 
_ _ the bodies of the dead, after which cuſtom notwithſtanding 


Broome. 


jeties 0 reiſe the ſame of himſelf, and noteither by | 
— any. — . — and perſonally received from God, or 
— ity derived at the from their conſent upon whoſe 
elle dy —＋ laws, it is no better than mere tyranny. ; Hooker. 
155 og „. J. [from intire; better entirencſs. | 
Lo hotenels 3 integrity. 


$s the matter it bears along with it. 


Boyle. | 


e 4 tented that his own moſt precious blood ſhould be 
opp Hooker, 
| ah * ht's predominance or the day's ſhame, 


neſs does the face of earth item ? 


Shakeſpeare. 

ighty heroes more majeſtick ſhades, h 
7, Wir youths intom6'd before their father's eyes. Dryden. 
TONATE, v. a. [ intowo, Lat.] To thunder, Dit. 


rox“ riox. 1. J 
of thundering, | Diet. 
ron. v. v. [from into, or rather from zone; 
nne Fr.] To make a flow protracted noiſe. 


Soſwellseach wind- pipe j aſs intones to aſs 
| ck twang. 
Oxtot, 


do wring. 


Pope's Dunciad. 
v. + [intortuo, Lat.] To twiſt; to wreath; 


mM on eV'rent hand the king preſents the wry 
A v. 4. [in and toxicum. Lat. 
Ue; to make b 5 
more a man drinketh of the 
Wage oth profit rath « 
i 
Mini of the will and af 
They bin new —_ intoxicated both, 
Wale 19 Mirth, and fancy that they feel 
e e 
early miſtreſs, nom my ancient muſe 
Veen Circean liquor ceaſe tinſule, 5 
Nos * thay diaſt intoxicate my youth, Denham. 
0 wild fury was there jn the bacchanals which we have 
held, if no exceeded by ſome intoxicated zealons ? 


1 


Decqy of Picty. | 


[ intonation, Fr. from intonate,) The 


Pope. 
10 


world, the more it intoxicateth; 
n the powers of underttanding, than in the 
affeQions. 


Bacon, 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


Others, after having done fine things, yet ſpoil them by endea- 


vouring to make them better; and are ſo Intoxicated with an earneſt 
deſire of being above all others, that they ſuffer themſelves to be de- 


ceived, De den' Dufreſnoy. 
Vegetables by fermentation are wrought up to ſpirituous liquors, 
having different qualities from the plant; for no fruit taken crude has 
the intoxicating quality of wine, Arbuth. 
InTox1ca'tion. . { from iztoxicate,] Inebriation; 
N the act o ing drunk; the ſtate of being 
runk. ; | ; 
That king, being in amity with him, did fo burn in hatred towards 


him, as to drink of the lees and dregs of Perkin's intoxication, who 
was every where elſe detected. Bacon, 


Whence can this pom but from that beſotting intoxication 
which verbal magick brings upon the mind, South, 


INTRA'CTABLE, adj. [intrafabilis, Latin; intraitable, 
French, ] | | 
1. Ungovernable; violent; ſtubborn ; obſtinate. 
To love them who love us is ſo natural a paſſion, that even the moſt 


intraftable tempers obey its force, © Rogers, 
2. Unmanageable ; furious. | 
By what means ſerpents, and other noxious and more Intractable 
kinds, ay» well as the more innocent and uſeful, got together. 
Woodward's Natural Iliſtory. 
InTaAa'cTABLENESS. #./+ [from intra&able.) Obſtinacy ; 
perverſeneſs, 


InTxA'CTABLY, adv. [from intraable.] Unmanage- 
ably ; ſtubbornly. , 


INTRANQU'LLITY. . J. [in and tranquillity.] Unquiet- 
neſs ; want of reſt, 

actations were uſed for amuſement, and allay in conſtant pains, 

and to relieve that intranguiltity which makes men impatient . lying 


in their beds. emple, 
IxTRANSITIVE. adj. 1 Lat. 
[In grammar.] A verb intranſimve is that which ſig- 
nihes an action, not conceived as having an effect 
upon any object; as, curro, J run. 
Clarke's Latin Grammar. 
INTRANSMU'TABLE. adj. [ir and tranſmutable, |} Un- 
changeable to any other ſubſtance, 
Some of the molt experienced che miſts do affirm quickfilver to be 
intranſmutable, and thereſord call it liquor æternus. 


| Ray on the Creation. 
To InTRE'ASURE. v. 4. [in and n To lay up 
as ina treaſury, 
There is a hiſtory in all men's lives, | 
Figuring che nature of the times deceas'd ; 
The which obſerv'd, a man may propheſy, 
With a near aim, of the main chance of things 
As yet not come to life, which in their leeds 
And weak beginuings he intreaſur'd, Shak. Henry IV. 
ToInTRE'NCH, v. 2. [in and trencher, Fr.] To invade ; 
to encroach ; to cut off part of what belongs to ano- 
ther; with ev. 
Little I deute my ſcepter ſhould irrrexch on God's ſovereignty, 
which is the only king of men's conſeiences. « Charles. 
That crawling inſet, who from mud began, 
Warm'd by my beams, and kindled into man! 
Durſt he, who does but for my pleaſure live, | 
Int) :nch on love, my great prerogative. Dryden's Aureng. 


We are not to intrench upon truth in any converſation, but leait of 
all with children. | | ke. 


To INTRE'NCH., v. a. 
1. To break with hollows, 
His face 
Deep ſcars of thunder had intrench'd, and care 
Sat on his faded cheek, Milton's Paradife Loft. 

2. To fortify with a trench: as, the allies were intrenched 
in their camp. 

InTxz'NCHANT. adj. [This word, which is, I believe, 
found only in 8 is thus explained: The in- 
trenchant air means the air which ſuddenly encroaches 
and cloſes upon the ſpace left by any body which had 
paſſed through it. Hanmer, I believe Shakeſpeare in- 
tended rather to expreſs the idea of indiviſibility or in- 
vulnerableneſs, and derived ixtrenchant, from in pri- 
vative, and trencher, to cut; intrenchant is indeed pro- 
perly not cutting, rather than not to be cut; but this is 
not the only inſtance in which Shakeſpeare confounds 
words of active and paſlive ſignification.]. Not to be 

divided; not to be wounded ; indiviſible, 
As eaſy may'ſt thou the irtrenchant air 
With thy keen ſword impreſs, as make me bleed. Shak. 


with a trench. 


Ix TRE TID. adj. [intrepede, Fr. intrepidus, Lat.] Fear- 
leſs; daring; bold; brave. 


Argyle 
Calm and intrepid 12 very throat | 
Ot ſulphurous war, on Tenier's dreadful field. Thomſon, 
InTREP1'piTY. 2. /. [intrepidite, Fr.] Fearleſſneſs ; 
courage; boldneſs. | 
I could not ſufficiently wonder at the /ntrepidity of theſe diminu- 
tive mortals, who dur yenture to walk upon my body, without 
trembling. Gulliver's Travels, 
IN TREPIDLY. adv. [from intrepid.) Fearleſsly ; boldly; 
daringly. | 
He ta 5 the globe for the ſcene ; he launches forward intrepidly, 
like one to whom no place is new. ope. 


I'NTRICACY, 4. / [from intricate.) State of being en- 
tangled ; perplexity ; involution ; complication of 
facts or notions. | 

The part of Ulyſſes in Homer's Odyfley is much admired by Ari- 


dy the many adventures in his voyage, and the ſubtilty ot his behaviour, 


Addiſon. 
I'INTRICATE. ad;. . [ intricatus, Lat.] Entangled ; per- 
plexed; lavolved complicated; obſcure. 


Much of that we are to {peak may ſeem to a number pores te 
dlous, perhaps obſcute, dark, and intricate. coker. 
His ſtile was fit to convey the molt intricate buſineſs to the under- 
ſtanding with the utmoſt elearneſs. Addiſon. 
To IN TRICA TE. [from the adjective.] To perplex; to 
darken. Not proper, nor in uſe. 

Alterations of ſirnames have fo intricated, or rather obſcured, the 
truth of our pedigrees, that it will be no little hard labour to deduce 
them. Camden, 

I'nTRICATELY. adv. [from intricate.) With involution 


of one in another; with perplexity, 
That variety of fa&tions into blen we are fo intricately engaged, 
gave occaſion to this diſcourſe, | wift. 
I'nTRICATENESS. 1. . [from intricate.] Perplexity; 
involution ; obſcurity. 


He found ſuch intricateneſs, that he could ſee no way to lead him 
out of the maze. -- Sidney, 


INTRIVGUE. . /. [intrigne, Fr.] 


1. A plot; a private tranſaction in which many parties 


of love. 


are engaged: uſually an affair 


2. Within ; at the inſide, 


INTRI'NSIC X. adj. g- Lat.] 


IVTRE“WCUMENT. . /. [from intrench.] Fortiſication 


ſtotle, as perplexing that table with very agreeable plots and intricacies, 


INT 


| Theſe are the grand intrigues of man, 


f r 
Theſe his huge thoughts, and theſe his vaſt deſires. Flatman. 
A young fellow long made love, with much artifice and intrigue, to 
a rich widow. 


. Addiſon's Guardians 
The hero of a comedy is repreſented victorious ia all his iziriguer. 


Swift, 
Swift, 


Now love is dwindled to intrigue, 
And marriage grown a money league. 
2. Intricacy ; complication. Little in uſe, 
Though this vicinity of ourſelves to ourſelves cannot give us the full 
proſpect of all the intrigues of our nature, yet we have much more 
advantage to know ourtelves, than to know other things without us. 

5 Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
3. The complication or perplexity of a fable or poem; 

artful involution of feigned tranſaction. af F 
As cauſes are the beginning of the action, the A deſigns 
againſt that of the hero are the middle of it, and form that difficulty 
or intrigue which makes up the greateſt part of the poem. Pope. 
To InTar'Gus. v. u. [intriguer, Fr. from the noun. ] 


To form plots ; to carry on private deſigns, commonly 
of love, 


InTRI'GUER, . / [intrigueur, Fr. from intrigue.] One who 
buſies himſelf in private tranſactions; one who forms 

plots; one who purſues women. 

1 defire that /ntrigzers will not make a pimp of my lion, and con- 
vey cheir thoughts to one another. ; 
InTR1'GUINGLY. adv. [from intrigue.) With intrigue ; 

with ſecret plotting. 

INTRIUN SEG AL. adj. [intrinſecus, Lat. intrinſeque, Fr. 
This word is now generally written intrigfical, contra- 
7 to etymology, ] | 

1. Internal; ſohd; natural; not accidental ; not merely 
1 hele meaſure the laws of God not by the imtrin/ecal goodneſs and 


equity of them, but by reluQancy and o tion which they nnd in 
their own hearts N them. d 72710 , 


The near and intrinſecal, and convincing argument of the being of 
God, is from human nature itſelf, Bentley. 


2. Intimate; cloſely familiar. Out of uſe. 


He falls into intrinſecal ſociety wich Sir John Graham, who diſ- 
ſuaded him from marriage. „em. 


Sir Fulk Greville was a man in appearance intrinſecal with him, 
or at leaſt admitted to his melancholy hours. 


Motten. 
INTRINSECALLY, adv. from intrinſecal.] 
1, Internally ; naturally ; really. 
A lye is a thing abſolutely and intrin/ecally evil. South, 


Every one of his pieces is an ingot ot gold, intrinſecally and ſolidly - 
valuable, | Prior. 


In his countenance no open alteration; but the leſs he ſhewed with 
out, the more it wrought intrinſecally,. Wotton, 


Ii once bereaved of motion, matter cannot of itſelf acquire it again z_ 
nor till it be thruſt by ſome other body from without, or imtrinſecally 
moved by an immaterial ſelſ- active ſubſtance that can pervade it. 


Bentley, 


1. Inward; internal; real; true. | 
Intrinfick goodneſs conſiſts in accordance, and fin in contrarie 
to the ſecret will of God, as well as to his revealed. 


5 - Hammond's Fundamentals. 
2, Not depending on accident ; fixed in the nature of 
the thing. 3 

The Alkeepee between worth and merit, ſtrictly taken; that 

man's intrirnfick : this, his current value. 
His tame, likegold, the more 'tis try'd 
The more ſhall its Ini “,L worth proclaim. | Prier. 
Beautiiul as a jewel ſet in gold, which, though it adds little to 28- 


trinſi 


<> value, yet improves the luſtre, and attracts the eyes of the 
beholder. | 5 Rogers. 
InTRUNSECATE. adj. [This word ſeems to have been 
ignorantly formed between intricate and intrinſecal.] 
erplexed ; entangled, Not in uſe, 
Such ſmiling rogues as theſe, 
Like rats, ott bite the holy cords in twain, 
Too intrinſecate t'unloofe, | 
Come, mortal wretch, 

With thy ſharp teeth this knot iztrin/icate 
| Of life at once untye. Shak, Antony and Cleopatra. 
To INTRODUCE, v. a. [introduco, Latin; introduire, 
French | 

1. To conduct or uſher into a place, or to a perſon, 


Mathematicians of advanced ſpeculations may have other ways to 
introduce into their minds ideas of infinity, le. 


2. 'To bring ſomething into notice or practice. 
This vulgarerror wholoever is able to reclaim, he ſhall ixtroduce a 
new way ol cure, preſerving by theory as well as practice. 
| Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
An author who ſhould Iztroduce a ſport of words upon the ſtage, 
would meet with ſmall applauſe, 9 5 Broome. 
3. To produce ; to give occaſion to. | 
Whatſoever introduces habits in children, deſerves the cate and at- 
tention of their governors, =» ; | Locke on Education, 
4. To bring into writing or diſcourſe by proper pre- 
ratives. 
It he will introduce himſelf by prefaces, we cannot help it, 
f Layer“ Trial, 
InTRODU'CER. 2. / [introduftenr, Fr. from introduce. ] 
1. One who conducts another to a place or perſon, 
2. Any one who brings any thing into practice or 
notice, | | 


The beginning of the Earl of Eſſex I muſt attribute to my lord 
of Leiceſter ; but yet as an /:troducey or ſupporter, not as a teacher. 


Motton. 
It is commonly charged upon the army, that the beaſtly vice of 


drinking to exceſs hath been lately, from their example, reſtored 
among us z but whoever the introducers were, they have ſucceeded 
to a miracle, Swift. 
IxraoD “CON. ./. | introduction, Fr. introduttio, Lat] 
1. The act of conductiug or uſhering to any place or per- 
ſon; the ſtate of being uſhered or conducted. 
2. The act of bringing any new thing into uotice or 
practice. 


The archbiſhop of Canterbury had purſued the inerodu&ex of the 
liturgy and the canons into Scotland with great vehemence. 


| Clarendon, © 
3. The preface or part of a book containing previous 
matter, 5 


InTRoDV'CTIVE., adj. [introdudif, Fr. from introduce. ] 
Serving as the means to ſomething elſe. 

The truths of Chriſt crucitied, is the Chriſtlan's philoſophy, and a 
good lite is the Chriſtian's Logick ; thatgreatinſtrumental inrroduce 
tive art, that muſt guide the mind into the tormer, South. 

InTtroDv'cToRY. adj, [from introductur, Lat.] Pre- 
vious; ſerving as a means to ſomething further, 

This Introductory diſcourſe itſelf is to be but an effay, not 5 

\ | e. 
InTROGRk'8210N, 2. J. [introgreſia, Lat.] Entrance; 


is, a 
Crew. 


Shakeſp. King Lear. 


the aR of entering, 
IxTAOIT. nf. [introit, =] The beginning of the 
maſs ; the beginning of publick devotions, | 


InTROMISSION, . /. [intromſio, Lat.] 


1. The act of kadidg is 


PPTP 


INT 


Vf Acht be eaufed by Introm{/fom, or receiving in the form bf that 
which 1s ſeen, ny ſpecies or forms ſhould be received confuſedly 


together, which Ariſtotle ſhews to be abſurd, Peacham, 
All the reaſon that I could ever hear alleged by the chief ſactors 
for a general Introm{/flon of all ſets and perſuaſions into our com- 
munion, is, that thoſe who ſeparate from us are (tiff and obſtinate, 
and will not ſubmit to the rules of our church, and that therefore 
they ſhould be taken away, 3 ; South, 
2. [In the Scottiſh law.] The act of intermeddling with 
another's eſſects; as, he all be brought to an account for 
bis intromiſſions avith ſuch an eftate, 
To V'NTROMIT, . a, [ intromitto, Lat.] 
1. Toſendin; to let in; to admit. 


2. To allow to enter; to be the medium by which any | 


thing enters, ; 
* Glaſs in the window Intromits light without cold to thoſe in the 
room. Holder Elements of Sprech, 


Tinged bodies and liquors reflect ſome ſorts of * and Intromit 
or tranſmit other ſorts. n' Opticks, 


Tolnrroencr, v. 4. [introſpetur, Lat.] Jo take a 
view of the inſide, i | 
Ix TROST IC TIN. 1. . [from itreſpect.] A view of the 


inſide. 

The aRings of the mind or imagination itſelf, by way of reflec- 
tion or IntrofpeBtion of themſelves, are diſcernible by man, Hale. 
I way forced to make an introſpettion into my own mind, and 
Into that idea of beauty which | have formed in my own imagination. 
Dryden, 
Introve'ntenm, adj, [introand wenio, Latin. ] Enter- 

ing; coming in. 
cares any te which is not exhauſted and obſcured, from the 
commixture of in/rovenient nations, either by commerce or conqueſt, 
Brown's Fulgar Errours, 


To INTTRU/DE, v. u. [intrado, Latin. | . 
1. Jo come in unwelcome by a kind of violence; to 


enter without invitation or 3 
"Thy yeafs want wit, thy wit wants edge 
And manners, tointrude where | am grac'd. Shakeſp. 
The Jewiſh religion was yet in pofſefſionz and therefore that this 
might ſo enter, as not to /ntrude, it was to bring its warrant from the 
lame hand of omnipotence, South, 


2. It is followed by o before perſons, or perſonal poſſeſ- 


ſions, 
Forgive me, fair one, if officious friendſhip 
Intrudes on your repofe, and comes thus late 
To greet you with the tidings of ſucceſs, Rowe, 
Some thoughts rife and /nrrude upon u, while we ſhun them ; 
others fly from us, when we would hold them, Warts, 
3. To encroach; to force in uncalled or unpermitted : 


ſometimes with 70. 5 
Let no man beguile you of your reward, in a voluntary humility, 
and worſhipping of angels, Jil, into thole things which he hath 
not feen by lis fleſhly mind. 2 „ l. Ii. 18, 
Jo IxVTR U“. v. 4. To force without right or wel- 
come; commonly with the reciprocal pronoun, 
Not to intrude one's ſelf into the mylteries of government, which 
the prince keeps ſecret, is repteſented by the winds thut up in a bull 
hide, which the companions of Ulyſles would needs be fo foolith as to 
pry into, Pope, 
IxraV'o ER. u. /. from intrude, ] One who forces 
himſelf into company or affairs without right or wel- 


come. 


Unmannerly intruder ns thou art! Shakeſpeare. 
Co, baſe intruder ! over-weening ſlave! | 
Beſtow thy fawning {miles on equal mates. Shakeſpeare, 


They were but /x1rxders upon the polleſſion, during the minority | 


of che heir: they knew thoſe lands were the rightful inheritance of 
Wat young lady, Davies on Ireland, 
Will you, a bold /atruder, never learn 
To know your baſket, and your bread diſcern ? Dryden, 
She had (een a great variety of faces: they were all ſtrangers and 
Intruders, fuch as the had no acquaintance with, Locke, 
The whole fraternity of writers rile up in arms againſt every new 
Intrudcy into the world of tame, Addifon's Freebolder, 
Invau'son, 1. / | intruſion, Fre intruſio, Lat | 
1. 'The act of thrulting or forcing any thing or perſon 
into any place or ſtate, 
Many excellent ſtrains have been joſtled off by the intyufiont of 
poetical fictions, Brown's Fulgar Erronrs, 
The feparation of the parts of one body, upon the 7% ior of ano- 
ther, and the change from reſt to motion upon impulle, and the 
like, em to have lome connection, Locke, 
2. Kneronchment upon any perſon or place; unwel- 


come entrance ; entrance without invitation or per- 


miſſion, 
I think myſelf in better plight for a lender than you are, the 
which hath ede emboldened me to this unteatoned 4% 
fon 3 tor they tay, it money go before, all ways do lie open. 


Shak eſpeare, 
Frogs, lice, and flies, muſt all his palace fill 
With loath'd e Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
How's this, my fon ? Why this T 
Were not my orders that 1 ſhould be private ? AY. Cato, 


may clole, after ſo long an intr Hor upon # ary meditationy 
Wake! « Preparation for Death, 
3. Voluntary and uncalled undertaking of any thing. 

It will be lad, T handle an art no way ſuitable either to my em- 
ployment or tortune, and ſo ttand cha with inire/ion and imper» 
neney. Melton. 

To IU T. 4h, a. Ui and ref.] To treat with con- 
tidence z; to charge with any ſecret commiſſion, or 

thing of value: as, we i another aui ſomething ; 
or we V ſomething te another, 

His majeity had a fohritous care for the payment of his debts ; 
though in tuch a manner, that none of the duke's officers were J 
trafled with the knowledge of it, Clarendon. 


Revoive my countel, and ſeeurely move ; 
Inirygh thy fortune to the pow'rs above, Dryden's Faveral, 
Addi{, Cato, 


Ate not the lives of thote, who draw the tword 
In Rome's defence, intraffed to our care 2 
He compoſed his biltet-doux, and at the time appointed Went to 
Intro it to the hands of his contidant, Arditbuot, 
Inrvifrion, . / tent, intrecor, Latin.) 
1. Sight of any thing; uſed commonly of mental view. 


Immediate knowledge, 

At our rate of Judging, St, Paul had paſſed for a moſt malicious 
perfeetorz whereas God faw he did it ignorantly In undeliet, and 
upon that eesti had merey on him, Government of the Tongue, 

Thee truth of theſe pan we know by a bare (ſimple fete 
ton of the ideas, and ſuch propoſitions ate called telt-evident, 


ns Locke, 
2. Knowledge not obtained by deduction of reaſon, but 
inftantancouſly accompany the ideas which are its 
object. 8 
All knowledge of cauſes is detuQivey for we know none by Am- 
ininition, but through the mediation of their etteQs; tor the ca- 
wality itlelt is infeaſible; Glanville, 
Diteourte was then amo as quick nx e. Jourd, 
He their fingle virtges did ſurvey, 

Ny ive, in his own large breaſt, Dry dex. 

Ieru'tilys. ad}. | intaitronr, low Lat. intairif, Fr.] 


tion of argument or teſtimony, 
1 


1. Seen by the mind immediately without the intetren— | 


INV 


Immediate perteption of the agreement and difagreement of two 
ideas, is when, by comparing them together in our minds, we ſee 
their agreement or diſagreement z this therefore is called ms 209% 
knowl dee. | . , Cs 

Lofty ights of thought, and almoſt inr/rive perception of abſtruſe 
notions, or exalted diſcoveries of mathematical theorems, we ſome- 
times ſee exiſtent * _ N . Bentley. 

2. Seeing, not bare ieving. 55 : 

Faiths beginning 2. with a weak mig of things not 

ſeen, endeth with the intuitive viſion of God in the world 132 
a ooker, 


3. Having the power of diſcovering truth immediately 


without ratiocination. | 3 

The rule of ghoſtly or immaterial natures; as ſpirits and angels, 
is their intuitive intellectual judgment, concerning the amiable 
beauty and high goodneſs of that object, which, with unſpeakable 
joy and delight, doth ſet them on work. Hooker. 
The ſoul receives 
Diſcurſive of intuitive, : ; 
InTul'T1VELY. adv. [intuitivement, Fr.] Without de- 

duction of reaſon ; by immediate perception. 
That our love is ſound and fincere, that it cometh from a pure 


heart, and a good conſcience, and a faith unfeigned, who can pro- 
nounce, ſaving only the ſearcher of all men's hearts, who alone /ntui- 


tively doth know in this kind who are his? Hooker, 
God Almighty, who ſees all things intuitively, does not want logi- 
cal helps. Baker on Learning. 


InruME'sSCENCE.) #. /. [intumeſcence, Fr. intumeſco, 
InTUME'sCENCY, Lat.] Swell; tumour; the act 
or ſtate of ſwelling. 

According to the temper of the terreous parts at the bottom, as they 
are more hardly or ealily moved, they variouſly begin, continue, or 
end their intumeſcencies, | 

This ſubterrancan heat cauſes a great rare faction and intwmeſcence 
of the water of the abyſs, putcing it into very great commotions, 
and occafions an earthquake, Weoodward. 


InTurGs'sCgNnCu. . /; [in and turgeſco, Lat.] Swell- 
ing; the act or ſtate of ſwelling, 


ot by attenuation of the upper part of the ſea, but imturgeſcencies 
cauſed firſt at the bottom, and carrying the upper part of it before 


Intu'ss. 2. / Nee woo Bruiſe, 
She did ſearch the ſwelling bruze, 
And having ſearch'd the intuſe deep, 
She bound it with her ſcarf, 
ToInTw!'Nk, v. 4. bs and wine. ] 
1. To twiſt, or wreath together, 
This opinion, though falſe, yet intwined with a true, that the 
ſouls of men do never periſh, abated the fear of death in _ ; 
ooker. 


Spenſer, 


2, To be inſerted by being wreathed or twiſted, 
The veſt and veil divine, 
Which wand'ring foliage and rich flow'rs intxvine, 


To INV DE, v. a. [invadeo, Latin. ] 


1. To attack a country z to make an hoſtile entrance. 
He will /zvade them with troops. Habs, 
Should he ie any part of their country, he would ſoon ſee 
that nation up in arms. | Knelles. 
With dang'rous expedition they /rvade 
Heav'n, whoſe high walls fear no aſſault. Milton, 
Thy race in times to come 
Shall ſpread the conqueſts of imperial Rome: 
Rome, whole afcending tow'rs thall heav'n invade, 
Involving earth and ocean in her ſhade. _ Dryden's Ain. 
Encouraged with ſucceſs, he invades the province of Cee: 
: rydaen, 
In vain did nature's wife command , 
Divide the waters from the land, 
If daring (hips, and men prophane, 
Invade th” inviolable main, 
2. To attack; to aſſail; to aſſault, 
There ſhall be ſedition among men, and /rvading one another; 
they (hall not regard their _ 2 Eſdras. 
Thou think 'ſt *tis much, that this contentious ſtorm 
Invades us to the (kin ; fo 'tis to thee ; 
But whete the greater malady is fix'd, 
The leſler is ſcarce felt, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
3. To violate by the firſt act of hoſtility ; to attack, not 
defend. b 
Your foes are ſuch, as they, not you, haye made; 
And virtue may repel, though not invade, 
Inva'bur. v. /. | from irvado, Latin. 
1. One who enters with hoſtility into the poſſeſſions of 
another, 
"The breath of Scotland the Spaniards could not endure ; neither 
duiit they, as invaders, land in . Bacon. 
"Their piety 
In ſharp conteſt of battle found no aid 


„ Againit invaders, Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
hat knowledge, like the coal from the altar, ſerves only to em- 


Dryden. 


Dryden, 


broil and conſume the ſacrilegious invaders, Decay of Piety. 
Weie he loſt, the naked empire 
| Would be a prey expos'd to all invaders, Denham's Sophby, 


The country about Attica was the moſt barren of any in Greece, 


_ through which means it happened that the natives were never ex- 
| . pelled by the fury of Ixvaders, | | Swift, 
| Secure, by William's care, let Britain ſtand; 
Nor drcad the: bold {/xwader's hand. Prior. 
Eſteem and judgment with ſtrong fancy join, 
To call the fair invader in; 
0 darling favourite inclination, too, 
All, all conſpiring with the toe, Granville, 


2. An aſſailant, 
3. Encroacher; intruder. | 
The tubltance was formerly compriſed in that uncompounded ſty le, 
but atterwards prudently enlarged tor the repelling and preventing 
heretical invaders, | Hani, 
Inval.u'sC&NCk, . . [invalcſco, Latin.) Strength; 
health ; force, 88 ; id, 


Weak ; of no ws wh or cogency. 
But this I urge, 
Admitting motion in the heav'ns, to ſhew 
Invalid, that which thee to doubt it mov'd. Milton. 


To IxV ALI A NH. v. a. [from invalid.] To weaken ; 
to deprive of force or efficacy, 


To ixrvalidate (uch a conſequence, . 
ec, quence, lome things might be ſpeciouſly 


Tell a man, paſlionately in love, that he is jilted, bring Fs 
of witneſles of the falſchood of his miſtreſs, and it is ten to one 
but three kind words of her's ſhall iava/idate all their teſtimonies. 


Locke. 
Ixvalt've. . / [ French.] One diſabled by ſickneſs 
or hurts, | | 
| What beggar in the ivwalides, 
With lameneſs broke, with blindneſs ſmitten 
Waun d ever decently to die ? Prior. 


Iyvati'oity, . I [ir and validity ; invalidits, Fr.] 
1. Weakneſs; want of cogency. 


2 ou of bodily ſtrength. This is no Engliſh mean- 
ng. 


e onderel, that none who could work ſhould be idle ; and that 


— who could not work, by age, Gckneſi, or invalidity, ſhould 
- wank, Temple, 


Milton, | 


Brown. | 


them, Brown's Vulgar Errours. | 


Dryden. | 


INVA'LID. adj, [invalide, French; invalidus, Latin.] 


| 


INV 


InvaluokBLE, ad;, [in and waluall; 
eſtimation ; ineſtimable. ; 
The faith produced by terrour woul 
ought, to which are —— all the — 4 fr m „ 
a leges of believing, 4. F Invaluati, W. 
NVARIABLE, adj, | in and varius Lat. 3, 4% % 
3 conſtant. . BY 1 
Beitlg not able to deſign times by da 
* - beſt to 3 alterations iy fon kin, fen they 
riable ſigns, an f 
dra Nan ) Ny: | y Conceive the riling and fin » 
e rule of good and evil would not appear unif Brow, 
but different, acco to men's di mate dime 
tn. "lng to men's diffrent complerian and wha 
InvA'RIABLENESS, 1. . [from irvariabl.,) date 
bility ; conſtancy, 1 lan 


Inva'sIABLY. adv. [from invariable,). nchen 
conſtantly. '] * Sealy 

He, who ſteers his courſe ixwariably b 5 
way to malte all men praiſe him. 9 by this rule, take the ſang 

I NVA'SION, 1. J. | invaſion, French invajio, Latten 
1. Hoſtile entrance upon the rights or poſſeſſi 2 
ther ; hoſtile encroachment. dus al ng, 

We made an invaſion upon the Cherethites, | 
, Roy finds a ſecret rief and remorſe 54 . rs 

n makes upon innocence, and that muſt re "kt 
admiſſion of ſin uneaſy, f nder the firſt een 
The nations of th' Auſotiian ſhore 
Shall hear the dreadful rumour, from afar, 

Of arm'd izvaſſon, and embrace the war. 

William the Conqueror invaded England about the ot 4. 
which means this z that taking the duration from our uin 
*till now, for one entire length of time, it ſhews at wh, the 
this _— was from the two extremes, Cilng 

2. Attack of a diſeaſe, Gar 


What demonſtrates the plague to be endemi , 
ien and going off at certain ſeaſons, — "Ov 
Inva's1vs. adj. [from invade.] Enterin hotilely u 
. men's poſſeſſions; not defenſive. * 
mult come cloſer to my purpoſe, and not make mode 
wars abroad, when, like Hannibal, I am 
of my country. . rs called back 6 the dg 
| Let other monarchs, with luv ve ba 
Leſſen their people, and extend their lands; 
By gaſping nations hated and obey'd, 
Lords of the defarts that their ſwords had made, 


Invs'crive. 2. /. [invefive, French; jus; 
Latin.) 4k | OY 


1. H ee in ſpeech or writing; a reproachful au. 
ation, 

Plain men deſiring to ſerve God as they oupht, but l. 
ſkilful as uind Mietiſeling, where the 5 of eel 
lie to entangle them, are in mind not a little troubled, when 
hear ſo bitter inve&tves againſt that which this church hat 
them to reverence as holy, to approve as lawful, and to Gem d 
behoveful for the exerciſe of Chritian duty, Hate 

If we take ſatyr, in the general ſignification of the word, lin 
Inveftive, 'tis almoſt as old as verſe. Dy. Je, 

2, It is uſed with againf, 
So deſp'rate thieves, all hopeleſs of their lives, 
Breathe out inve&ives 'gainft the officers. Shak hu M. 

Caſting off reſpect, he fell to bitter invedives againf the Freach 

king. . Bacan's H Vl. 
3. Leſs propetly with at. . 

Whiltt we condemn others, we may indeed be in the wrong; m 
then all the inve&ives we make at their ſuppoſed ewum fall bc 
with a rebounded force upon our own real ones, 

Deeay of Pit, 
3 


Inve'cTrve. adj. [from the noun.] Satirical; abuſe, 
Let him rail on; let his inve&ive muſe 
Have four and twenty letters to abuſe, 
Inve'criveLy. adv, Satirically ; abtfrely, 
Thus molt izve&ively he pierceth through 
The body of the country, city, court, 
Yea, and of this our life ; ſwearing that we 0 
Are mere uſurpers, tyrants, Chal ſptmr, 
To INVE'IGH: v. a. [inveho, Lat.] To utter ceafur 
or reproach : with againſt. | 
I. cannot blame him for inveighing ſo ſharply again# tht won d 
Ge Sony in = _ | . 
e inveighs ſeverely againſt the folly of parties, in wn 
ſcoundrels 10 retall weis — 4 1 Fo A laben 
IVVIHIOHER. v. /. [from inveigh.] Vehement tale, 
One of theſe inveighers againſt mercury, in ſeren weths, cul 
not cure one {mall herpes in the face. Mana 
To INVEIGLE. v. a. [ inwbogliare, Ital. Minh; nth 
ler, or enavengler, r, 3 and Jos) On 
unde to ſomething bad or hurtful ; to witede; & 
allure ; to ſeduce. 
Mot falſe Dueſſa, royal richly dight 
That ealy was to — weaker fight, 
Was, by her wicked arts and wily (kill, 
Too falſe and ſtrong for earthly ikill or might. Fi bg 
Achilles hath iweig/ed his fool from him. Shalgpok 
Yet have they many baits and guileſul ſpells, 
To inveigle and invite th! unwary ſenſe Wis 
Of them that paſs unweeting by the way. 
9 15 Both right able Haba 
T' inveigle and draw in the rabble. he ob 
Thoſe drops of prettineſs, ſcatteringly ſprinkled won! pies 
tures, were deſigned to exalt our conceptions, not inveight u Bk 
our paſſions. : 1» the ut 
1 leave the uſe of gatliek to ſuch as are Ile in Tak 
the uſe of too much drinking. of aue 
The inveig/ing a woman, before ſhe is come to he is eo 


den , 
+" 


. 


88 be ab criminal as the ſeducing of her 99 
Invs'161er, . . [from ixveigli.] Seducer; e 
allurer to ill. te youth 


Being preſented to the emperor for his admirable bead 
clapt him up as his 22 * 


To INVENT. w. a. [inventer, Fr. ixvenis, Lat, 
1. To diſcover; to find out; to excogitate; © 


omething not made before. hal 

The rev how of the ſervice of God, fo far forth wit id 
any thing more than the law of reaſon doth teach. % © 

vented of men, but muſt be received from God hi 

By thais.count, which lovers beoks inven 

The ſphere of Cupid forty years contains. _ 

Matter of mirth enough, though there were 

She could deviſe, and thouſand ways invent Fain 

To feed her fooliſh humour and vain _ of ah 

Woe to them that invents themſelves / 


We may invent 

ab what nh forcible we may offend 

r enemies, 1 

In the motion of the bones in their articulations . | 
is prepared for the inunction of their heads; dot | 

the moſt apt mixture, for this uſe, that can de 


he Ye (kilful maſters of Machaon's race, 

* wavy maz 22 2 * 
manage d fire and late invent: , 

But ws: 4 long time the wretches thoughts re 

When want had ſet an edge upon theilt 


1 N v 


their working thoughts employ 


which each invented, all enjoy'd. 


various cares 
And that 
The (bip» 


e ſuch things as t 


by help of a ſcrew, invented by 


to contrive falſely z to fabricate. 


s S 


hoſe men have maliciouſly /nwented 


wſan, xliii, 


i n ſtrange figure invented, againſt the plain ſenſe of the 


Stiilling fleet. | 


n, to make by the imagination. 
3 To feign3 — as r Ab ſearching terms, 

| ch full as many ſigns of deadly hate, 
_ fac'd envy in her loathſome cave. 


2 liv'd before 
ſo 


phys . * to meet with. Not uſed. 

h To Ide boo what them makes ſo glad : 
Bacchus merry fruit they did invent, 

8 Cybel's frantick rites have made them mad. 


from inventeur, French.) 
Jenn TER» Me 0 [ 


*oduces ſomething new; a deviſer of ſome- | 


0 richer heaven of invention ! 


Shakeſp. 
what was writ before, 


flat. 
. Diſcovery» 
Nature hath 


Kod, hich ue * 


orgery y fiion. 
1 f We ben our bloody couſins, not conſeſſing 
Their cruel parricide, filling their hearers 


leſs than four pair of channels to convey 


wy | «7-94 
. ſure and Virtue was invented by Pro- 
4 meeting wn ee rs 4 in the fir dawnings of philo- 

e Addiſon's Spectutor. 


Spenſer 


One who 
þ V fare. 
wal wot known befor as an inventet, he was rich. Garth. 
4 ( 
pA on, . J. [rvention, French; irre, Latin.) 
Meogiution; the act or power of producing ſome- 
1. 0 
ag new. muſe of fire, that would aſcend 


Hin, V. Prot. 


By improving leſs but jud nt more. Roſcommon. | 
ee 1 ind of muſe, "kh; being poſſeſſed of the other | 
, mon to her ſiſters, and being warmed by the fire of 
e raiſed higher than the reſt, Dryden. 
Allo ine is h- Invention of the charming lyre: 
Cweet notes and heav'nly numbers L inſpire. en. 
The chief excellence of Virgil is judgment, of Homer is inven- 


Jed ſeveral glandules to ſeparate ſpittle from the 


it into the 


invention, and called 4u&rs ſalivales. 
| Ray on the Creation, 


With ſtrange invention. * Shakeſp. Macbetb. 
if thou can't accuſe, - 
Do it without Avent ios ſuddenly. Shakeſp. Henry V1. 
The thing invented. 


The garden, a place not fairer in natural ornaments than artificial 


Th invention all admir'd; and each how he 
To he th! inventor miſe'd, ſo eaſy it ſeem'd 


Sidney, 


Once found, which yet unfound moſt would have thought 


Impoſſible, 
̃yI IVI. 
ou at contrivance; ready at 


J. 
in all matters. 
38 That inventive head 
Her fatal image from the temple drew, 
The flecying guardians of the caſtle flew. | 
The inventive god, who never fails his part, 
Inſpires the wit, when once he warms the heart. 


adj. [inventif, Fr. from invent.) 


cham's Se 


| As he had an inventive brain, 
believed better thereof, and of himſelf. 


Raleigh. 
Reaſon, remembrance, wit, inventive art, 
Vo nature, but immortal, can impart. Denham. | 
Irix rok. 2. / 8 Latin.] 3 ; 
1, A finder out of ſomething new. It is written like- 
Wiſe inventer, 

We have the ſtatue of your Columbus, that diſcovered the Weſt | 
Indies, alſo the inventor of ſhips : your Monk, that was the inventor 
of orduance, and of gunpowder. | Bacon, 

Studious they appear | 
Of arts that poliſh lite; inventors rare, = F 
Vamindful of their maker. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


Why are theſe poſitions charged 
„and the reader led into a 


8 
have the inventive heads for p 7+ ana and roundeſt 


2. Having the power of excogitation or fiction. 
o there never lived any man that 


Mitton's Paradiſe Loft, 


rs 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


me as their ſole author and 
lief, that they were never be- 


fore maintained by any perſon of virtue? Atterbury, 
i. A goon ; a framer, In an ill ſenſe, 
a this » purpoſes miſtook, 
Fall'n on 3 Shakeſpeare's Hamlet, 


IrvenrontauLy, ado, 


from inventory, whence per- 


irre trial.] In manner of an inventory. 
o divide inventorially, would dizzy the arithmetick of memory. 


Shakeſpeare 


's Hamlet. 


INVE'NTORY, . J. [ inuentaire, French; inventarium, 
Lat.] An account or catalogue of moveables, 


Tool I found, 
oth, an inventory, thus importi 
The ſeveral parcels of his plate, 88 


Shakefp. Henry VIII. 


that affiits us, the object of our milery, is as an in- 
tex? to particularize their abundance : our ſufferings is again to 


Whoe'er looks, 

For themſelves dare not go, o'er Cheapſide books, 
Shall fad their wardrobe's inventory, 

vere ot much conſequence to have Tuch an ive 

ein; as, on the one hand, nothing ſhould be wanting, 

Repeated an the other, | Grew's 

* = the daughters of Eve are reckoned: in 


1. io toßs half a dozen women into the ba 


a Place in a catalogue, 
1% U. Rive out divers Tchedules of my beauty: it ſhall 


ed, and . 
A Sh bak? particle and utenſil labell'd. 


ku; the 


well a; F 
Ixyyry 88. 5. 
emale that invents, 


don Soon 
imventreſſes were dei 


ilia came 
Toer of the vocal framez 
* ſu tet enthuſiaſt, from her ſacred ſtore, 


g'd the former narrow bounds. 


» F . } 
Kciprocal ; 1 „ to ps 
„ W en 
„as the ſecond is leſs than the 


ws, Latin. 


by — duplicate — — 

LC « [inverſion, Fr. inverfio, Latin. 
7 of order or ti 

ad firſt laſt | 


with all their retinue of leſſer trades, hiſtory 
— V they had their —_— and how many 


Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 


Donne. 


ntory of nature, 


ſo nothing 
Muſeum. 


the inventory of 
and chartlesz and it is uſugl, when a man ſells a bale of 


Addi 6. 


[ inventorier, Fr.] To regiſter; 


be inven- 


r 
on t of his friend as one of the richeit poſ- 
hilolopher 


thought friends were to be invenrtoried as 
Gov, of the Tongue. 


and tra- 
of their 
Burnet. 


D1yden, 


Inverted; 
It is ſo called in 
the fourth term is ſo much greater 


rſt; or 


than the n than the third as the ſecond is greater 


ry part of matter with a force, 
quantity of matter, 


me, ſo as that the luſt is firſt, 


| Vf he truth h : a ſubtle ; of the | f 
God, poo that evil Sg come of on 7 2 
Tis juſt the inverfion 
ſigned it, and then 


it was paſſed among the lords and commons, ; 
en, 


2. Change of places fo that dc takes the om of the 
er, | 
To INVERT. v. a. [ixverto, Latin.] 


1. To turn upfide down; to place in con method or 
order to that which was bikes 185 


ith fate inverted, ſhall I humbly woo? 


And ſome proud prince, in wild Numidia born, 

Pray to accept me, and forget my ſcorn! Waller. 
Aſk not the cauſe why ſullen Spring 

So long delays her flow'rs to bear, 

And Winter ſtorms invert the year, Dryden, 


Poeſy and oratory omit thingseſlential, and ive times and actions, 
to place every thing in the affecting light, Waits. 
2. To place the laſt firſt | 

Yes, every poet is a fool ; 
y demonſtration Ned can ſhow it : 
Happy, could Ned's ixverted rule 
rove every fool to be a poet, Prior, 
3. To divert; to tum into another channel; to imbez- 
zle. Inſtead of this corvert or intervert is now com- 
monly uſed, 


Solyman charged him bitterly with Iwertiug his treaſures to his 
own private uſe, and having ſecret intelligence with his enemies. 
Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 
Inve'xTEDLY. adv. [from inverted.] In contrary or 
reverſed order. 


Placing the forepart of the eye to the hole of the window of a 
darkened room, we have a pretty landſkip of the objects abroad, in- 
vertedly painted on the paper, on the back of the eye. Derbam. 

To Inve'sr. v.. [inveftir, Fr. inveſtio, Latin. ] 
1, To dreſs; to clothe; to array. It has iz or with be- 
fore the thing ſuperinduced or conferred, 
Their geiture ſad, 


Inveſt in lank lean cheeks and war-worn coats, 
Preſented them unto the gazing moon, 


So many horrid ghotts, Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Thou with a mantle didſt invef 
The riſing world of waters. | Milton. 
Let thy eyes ſhine forth in their full luftre ; 
Inveſt them with thy lovelieit ſmiles, put on 


| ay choicelt looks, Denbam's Sophy, 
2. To place in poſſeſſion of a rank or office. 
When we ſanctiſy or hallow churches, that which we do is only to 
teſtify that we make places of publick reſort, that we inveſt God 
himſelf with them, and that we ſever them from common utes, 


Hooker, 


After the death of the other archbiſhop, he was invefed in that 
high Ugatys and ſettled in his palace at Lambeth, 
e pra 


Claren. 


to thoſe who are / 


S 
The fooliſh, over=careful fathers for this engroſs'd 
| The canker'd heaps of ſtrong atchieved gold ; 
(| For this they have been thoughtful to / 


4. Toconfer; to give. | 
If there can be found ſuch an inequality between man and man, 
as there is between man and beaſt, or between ſoul and body, it Ju- 
vefteth a right of government. Bacon, 
5. To encloſe; to ſurround fo as to intercept ſuccours 
or proviſions: as, the enemy ved the town. 
 Inveg 2 NT, adj, [inveſtiens, Latin.) Covering ; 
othing. | | 
The ſhells ſerved as plaſms or moulds to this ſand, which, when 
conſolidated and freed trom its intent ſhell is of the ſame ſhape 
as the cavity of the ſhell, Woodward. 
Inve'sT1GABLE. adj, [from inveſtigate.) To be ſearched 
out; diſcoverable by rational diſquiſition. 


Finally, in ſuch ſort they are invefigad/e, that the knowledge of 
them is general z the world hath always been acquaiated with them. 


ooker, 
In doing evil, we prefer a leſs good before a greater, the greatneſs 
whereof is by reaſon inveſligable, and may be te Hooker, 


To INVE'STIGATE. v. a. ſinwveſtige, Latin.] To 
| ſearch out: to find out by rational diſquiſition. 
Inveſtigate the varicty of motions and figures made by the organs 
for articulation, | der on Speech, 
From the preſent appearances invefigate the powers and forces of 
nature, and from theſe account for future obſeryations. beyne, 
wy hp 1. J. | invgfligation, Fr. inveſtigatio, 
| tin. 
1. The act of the mind by which unknown truths are 
diſcovered, 


allo, is often practiſed in ſuch a method as neither agrees preciſely 
to ſynthetick or analytick, Watts, 
| Progreſſive truth, the patient force of thought 
une calm, whole ſilent powers 
Command the world. 
2. Examination. 


Your travels I hear much of: my own ſhall never more be in a 
ſtrange land, but a diligent ixve//igation of my own territories, 
Pope to Swift, 


Thomſon's Summer, 


Inve'sriTURE. nf. [French.] 


or beneſice. 
He had refuſed to yield up 


to the pope the inve/iture of biſhops, 
and collation of eccleſiaſtica 


dignities within his dominions. 

; Raltigh's Eſſays. 

2. The act of giving 

Inve'sTMENT. #. /. 

garment ; habit. 
, Ophelia, do not believe his vows; for they 
Not of that die which their invefments ſhe w. 
You, my lord archbiſhop, 

Whoſe ſee is by a civil peace maintained, 
Whoſe beard the filver hand of peace hath touch'd, 
Whoſe learning and good letters peace hath tutor'd, 
Whoſe white inveſtments figure innocence, 
The dove, and every blefled ſpirit of peace; 
Wherefore do you ſo ill tranſlate yourſelf 
Out of the ſpeech of peace, that bears ſuch grace, 
Into the harſh and boiſt'rous tongue of war? 


Inve'rERACY. 2. / [iveteratio, Latin.) 
1. Long continuance of any thing bad; obſtinacy con- 
firmed by time. ; 


The inveteracy of the people's prejudices compelled their rulers 
to make uſe of all means for reducing them. Addiſon. 


2. ſin phyſick ] Long continuance of a diſeaſe, 
INVE'I'ERATE. adj. in veteratus, Latin. ] 

1. Ol; long eſtabliſhed. | 
I 


oſſeſſion. 
bs and weftment,] Dreſs ; cloaths ; 


are brokers, 
Sha 


Shakeſpeare. 


of an act of N your lordſhip firit | 


ice of all ages, and all countries, hath been to do honour | 


4 with publick authority. Atterbury. 
3. To adorn; to grace; as clothes or ornaments, 
| Honour muſt, | 
Not accompanied, inveft him only; 
But ſigns of nobleneſs, like ſtars, ſhall ſhine , 
On all deſervers, hakeſpeare's Macbeth, 


Their ſons with arts and martial exerciſes. Shakeſpeare. 
Some great potentate, | e 

Or of the thrones above z ſuch majeſty 

inveſts him coming. | Milton, 


Not only the inveſtigation of truth, but the communication of it 


1. The right of giving poſſeſſion of any manor, office, 


| 2. Not to be broken, 


— 


IN v 


The cuſtom of Chriftians was then, and had: been a long time, 
not to wear garlands, and. therefore that undoubtedly they did off nd 
who preſumed to violate ſuch a cuſtom by not W that thing; 
the very inveterate obſervation whereof was a law, ſufficient to bind 
all men to obſerve it, unleſs they could ſhew ſome higher law, ſome 
law of Scripture, to the contrary. er. 

It is an inveterate and received opinion, that cantharides, applied 
to any part of the body, touch the bladder, and exulcerate it. 
, : Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
2. Obſtinate by long continuance. | 
It is not every ſintuſ violation of conſcience that can quench the 
ſpirit; but it muſt be a long inveterare courſe and 3 of ſinning 
that at length produces and ends in ſuch a curſed effect. South. 
He who writes ſatire honeſtly is no more an enemy to the offender, 
than the phyſician to the patient, when he preſcribes harſh remedies 
to an invererate diſeaſe. den. 
la a well-inftituted ſtate the executive power will never let abuſes 

grow -imveterate, or multiply fo far that it will be hard to find re- 
To Inve'rzRATE. v. a. [inveterer, Fr. invetero, Lat. | 
Io fix and ſettle by long continuance. 
The vulgar conceived, that now there was an end giyen, and a 


peRation, which had by tradition been infuſed and inveterated into 
men's minds, | ö Bacon. 
Let not Atheiſts lay the fault of their fins upon human nature, 
which have their prevalence from long cuitom and ESI 36nt' 
cn. 
IxVI“TTRATIENES8. 2. , [from ix veterate.] Long con- 
tinuance of any thing bad; obſtinacy confirmed by 
time. 
As time hath rendered him more perfect in the art, ſo hath the 
inveterateneſs ol his malice made him more ready in the execution. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Neither the inveterateneſs of the miſchief, nor the 2 of 
the taihion, ſhall be any excule for thoſe who will not take care about 
the meaning of their words, Lukes 
InveTERA'TION. . J [inveteratio, Latin.] The act of 
argeying of confirming by long continuance. 
INVI'DIO S. adj. [ invidioſus, Latin.) 
1. Envious; malignant. 8 
1 ſhall open to them the interior ſecrets of this myſteripus art, 
without impoſture or invidious reſerve. Cs, velyn, 
2. Likely to incur or to bring hatred, This is the more 
uſual ſenſe, i : 
Agamemnon found it an invid/ous affair to give the preference to 
any one of the Grecian heroes. | | Broome, 
ot to be further tedious, or rather /nvidiovs, theſe are a few caules 
which have contributed to the ruin of our morals Swift, 
Invi'piousLY. adv. [from invidious.] 
1. Malignantly ; enviouſly, 
2. In a manner likely to proyoke hatred, 3 
The clergy murmur againſt the privileges of the laity ;; the laity 
invidioufly aggravate the immunities of the clergy. Spratt, 


provoking envy or hatred. ; 


with vigour ; to ſtrengthen; to animate; to enforce. 
The ſpleen is introduced to iwigorate the ſiniſter fide, which, di- 
lated, would rather infirm and debllitate. Brown. 
Gentle warmth 

Diſcloſes well the earth's all-teeming womb, - 
Invigorating tender ſeeds. | Philips, 
I have lived when the prince, inſtead of invigorating the laws, 
aſſumed a power of diſpenſing with them. ' Addiſon, 
No one can enjoy health, without he feel a lightſome and invige= 
rating principle, which ſpurs him to action. 8 ors 
Chriſtian graces and virtues they cannot be, unleſs fed, Inwvigorated, 
and animated by univerſal charity. | Atterbury. 


Invicora'Tion., 2. J. [from invigorate.]* | 
1. The act of invi —— 5 | 


2. The ſtate of being invigorated. 


I tind in myſelf an appetitive faculty, which is always in 
height of activity and . in * 


INVINCIBLE. adj. [invinable, French; ivinfibili, 


E N Inſuperable; unconquerable; not to be ſub- 
dued. 


1 would have thought her fl pirits had been invincible againſt all 
aſſaults of affection. | Shakeſpeare. 


Should he invade their country, he would ſoon ſee that invincible 
nation with their united forces up in arms. ' Knolles, 
The ſpirit remains invincible, Milter. 

That miſtake, which is the conſequence of ixvinc/ble errour, 
ſcarce deſerves the name of wrong judgment. e. 
It an Atheiſt had had the making of himſelf, he would have framed. 

a conſtitution that could have kept pace with his inſatiable luſt, been 


perpetual debauch, . ; Bentley. 
InvinciBLENESS. 2. / [from ixvincible.] Unconque- 
rableneſs; inſuperableneſs. 
Invi/nciutLy. adv. [from ixvincible.] Inſuperably; 
unconquerably, | | 
e have been fearleſs in his righteous cauſe z 
And as ye have receiv'd, ſo have ye done 
Invincibly, Milos. 
Neither invitations nor threats avail with thoſe who are Ine 
impeded, to apply them to their benefit. Dec. of Piety, 
od e adj. [invidlable, French; inwilabilis 
Latin.] | 
1. Not to be profaned ; not to be injured, 
| Thou, be ſure, ſhalt give account 
| To him vo ſent us, whole charge is to keep 
This place invie/ab/e, and theſe trom harm. 
In vain did Nature's wiſe command 
Divide _ waters _ the land, 
It daring ſhips, and men prophane 
Invade th“ invilable mainz r f 
Th' eternal fences overleap, | | 
And paſs at will the boundleſs deep. 
Ve lamps of heav'n, he ſaid, and lifted high 
His hands, now free; thou venerable {ky ] 
Inviolable pow'rs! ador'd with dread, 
Be all of you adjur'd, 


This birthright, when our author 
ſacred and invieladble. 


Milton. 


Dryden. 


Dy 4 Ain. 
pleaſes, muſt and mutt not be 
Loc ke. 


The prophet David thinks, that the very meeting of men together, 
and their accompanying one another to the houſe of God, thould 


make the bond of their love inſoluble, and tie them in a league of 
inviolable amity, 


ooker, 
See, ſee, they join, embrace, and ſeem to k 
As if they vow'd ſome league invio/ab/e, Shakeſpeare 
3. Inſuſceptible of hurt or wound, 
Th' inviolable ſaints 
In cubick phalanx firm advanc'd intire, Milton, 


Invi'oLABLY. adv. [from invielable.) Without breach; 
without failure, 


Mere acquaintance you have none: have drawn them all into 
a nearer line; and they who have l with you, are for ever 
alter inviolably yours, 


The true proteſſion of Chriſtianity inviolab/ 4244 
lowers to do good to all men. oh e ee r — 
IxVIOLATE. adj." [irviclate, Fr. invialatuc, 2 Un- 

ro 


hurt; uninjured; unprofaned; unpolluted; unbroken. 


His fortune of arms was still inwielate, Swan's Hen. VII. 
vU tb 


conſummation to ſuperſtitious prophecies, and to an ancient tacit ex= = 


Inviiviousx ASS. . J. [from invidious.] Quality of 


To Invi'GoRATE, v. 4. Cin and wigour.] To endue 


=, 


he my 
orig. 


invincible by intemperance, and have held out a thouſand years in a 


| 
| 
I 
| 


INV 


But let /nvlolate truth be always dear | 


To thee, even be ſore friendſhip, truth prefer, Denham, 


If the paſt 
Can a pardon, by thoſe mutual bonds 
Nature has Ladd between us, which, though 1 


Have cancell'd, thou haſt till preſerv'd inv: 


1 beg thy pardon. Nenham's Sophy. 
y love your claim /nv/olate ſecures 
VTis writ in fate, I can be only yours. Dryden, 


In all the changes of his doubtful ſtate 
His iruth, like Heav'n's, was kept /nwiolate. Dryden, 


1 adj, [inviu, Latin.] Impaſſable; untrod- 


If nothing can oppugn his love, 
And virtue /rvious ways can prove, 
What may not he confide to do, 
That brings both love and virtue too ? Hudibras. 
Inviiinr'tuity. . J. [invifbilits Fr. from invijible. | 


The ſtate of being inviſible z imperceptibleneſs to 


ſight. 
Ah may be demonſtrated to be innumerable, ſubſtituting their 
ſmalneſs for the reaſon of their bit. Ray. 


INVISIBLE, adj. [ inviſible, Fr, inwvifibilic, Latin. ] 
Not perceptible by the ſight ; not to be ſeen. 
He was luis that hurt me (o; 
And none /1rvifible, but ſpirits, can go. 
The threaden ſails, 
Borne with th! /nw{ſble and creeping wind, 
Drew the huge bottoms to the ſurrow'd ſea, 
Tis wonderful, 
That an /»v{#ble inſtinet ſhould frame them | 
To loyalty unlearn'd, honour untaught. Shakeſpeare, 
To us Inv//ible, ordimly ſeen, 
In theſe thy loweſt works, Milton, 
He that believes a God, believes ſuch a being as hath all perfec- 
tions among which this is one, that he is a ſpirit, and conſequently 
that he Is /t, and cannot be ſeen, Tillotſon, 
It ſeems eaſier to make one's ſelf inwvifible to others, than to 
make another's thoughts viſible to me, which are not viſible to him- 


Sldney. 


Shakeſpeare. 


ſelf. Locke, 
InvieinLy, adv, [from inviſible.) Imperceptibly to 
the ſight, 
Age by degrees invi/ibly doth creep, 


Nor do we ſeem to die, but fall aſleep. : Denham, 
Tolnviscarty, v. a. [in and ae, Latin.) To lime; 
to intangle in glutinous matter. 

The camelion's food being flies, it hath in the tongue a mucous and 
ſlimy extremity, whereby, upon a ſudden emiſſion, it imw//cares 
and n oſe inſets. Brown. 

Invira'rion, . /. [invitation, Fr. invitatio, Lat.] 
The net of inviting, bidding, or calling to any thing 
with ceremony and civility, | 

"Chat other anſwer'd with a lowly look, 


And ſoon the gracious /nwitation took. . Dryden, | 
Inviirarory, adj. [from invite, Latin. ] Uſing invi- | 


tation, ; containing invitation. 
To INVITE. v. a, [invito, Latin; imviter, French. ] 
1. To hid; to aſk to any place, particularly to one's 
own houſe, with intreaty and complaiſance, 
If thou be invited of a mighty man, withdraw thyſelf Feclef. 
He comes #»wited by a younger ſon, Milton, 
When much company is invited, then be as ſparing as poſſible of 
your coaly, Z Sat. 
3 allure; to perſuade ; to induce by hope or plea- 
ure. 
A war upon the Turks is more worthy than upon any other Cen- 
tiles, though facility and hope of ſucceſs might ixvite ſome other 
choice. | Bacon, 
Nor art thou ſuch 
Created, or ſuch place haſt here to dwell, 
As may not oft invite, though ſpirits of heav'n, 
Jo viſit thee, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
The liberal contributions ſuch teachers met with, ſerved ſtill to 


invite mare labourers into that work. Decay of Piety. 
Shady groves, that caſy ſleep invite, 
Aud after tollſome days a ſoft repoſe at night, Deyd. Virgil. 


To Invi'ry, wv. v. [invito, Lat.] To alk or call to any 
thing Faun. 
| All things {/xvite 
To veaceful counſels, 
Ixnvi'ttr, /. [from invite. ] He who invites, 
They forcibly cut out abortive votes, ſuch as their invirers and en- 
couragers molt fancied, King Cortes, 


Milton. 


Honour was the aim of the gueſts, and intereſt was the ſcope of 
the inviter, malridge's Sermons, 
Wines and cates the table grace, 
But molt the kind imv/ter's cheertul face. Pope's Odyſſey. 
Invi'ringLy, adv. | from inviting. ] In ſuch a manner 
as invites or allures. 
If he can but dreſs up a temptation to look Te, the buſineſs 


in done, Decay of Piety, 
To INV MUR ATT. v. a [innmbro, Latin. ] 'To ſhade; 
to cover with ſhades. Dia. 


Inv'ncrion. . /. [innngo, intmns, Latin.] The 
ae of ſmearing or anointing.” 

"The wife Author of Nature hath placed on the rump two glandules, 
which the bind catches hold upon with her bill, and ſqueezes out an 
vily liniment, fit for the Je ,len of the feathers, and cauſing their 
lilaments to cohere, | Ray. 

ly 5 NDA'YION. . / [ inwndation, French; ii, 
atin.] 

1. The overflow of waters; flood; deluge, 
ſays, Corey, implies leſs than deluge, 
Her tather counts It dangerous, 

What the houtd give her ſorrow ſo much ſway ; 

Aud i his wildom haftes our marriage, 

"To (top the fies of her tears. . Shakeſpeare, 

The fame ede was not paſt forty foot in moſt places ; ſo that 
ſome tew wild inhabtants of the woods eſcaped, Bacon, 

All fountains of the deep, 
Aroke up, (hall heave the ocean to uſurp 
Revond all bounds, 'till ixaxdation rite 
Above the higheltt hills. 

This /=wwdation unto the Egyptians happeneth when it is Winter 
unto the Kthloplans. rown's YValgar Erroms, 


Your care about your banks infers a fear, 
foods, Dryden, 


Of threatening „% and inandations near, 
No (\welling ?mundation hides the grounds, 

But cryſtal currents glide within their dounds, Cay, 

2. A confluence of any kind, 


Many god towns, through that invite of the Iriſh, were ut- 
terly waſted, Spenſer, 
Yo Vxnvocare, e, a. Lee, Latin. ] To invoke; to 
implore ; to call upon; to pray to. 
Poor 1 figure of a holy king! 
* 


Milton“ Paradiſe I. 


Rest lawtul, that eee thy hot, 

To hear the lamentations of poor Anne. Sdadeſpeare, 
I Dogon be thy god, 

Co ta his temple, irvocerte his aid 

With, folemnett devotion, | Milton's Age. 


Here rather let me drudge, and earn my bread, 
VF vermin or the draft of fervite too 

Canſame me, and oft ett death 
Halter the welvame end of all my ains. 


Inundation, 


Invoca'rron. u. fo [ invocation, French; fwuecatio, 
Abe f call er 
1. The act of calling upon in prayer. 
Is not the name of 2 uſual i, ſignify even all the ſervice that 
ever we do unto God? And that for no other cauſe, as 1 ſuppoſe, 


but to ſhew that there is in religion no acceptable duty, which devout 
— of the name of God doth not either preſuppoſe * * 


2. The form of calling for the aſſiſtance or preſence of 
any being, ae 
on ig 
Honeſt and 3 in his miſtreſs' name. Shakeſpeare. 
The propoſition of Gratius is contained in a line, and that of In- 
vocation in half a line. : Wafe. 
I will train myſelf to breath out 3 one way e 1 Ao 
| i to ne, an - 
vided 3 n . Addiſon on Italy. 
I'nvorcs, 1. J. ['This word is perhaps corrupted from 
the French word enwoyez, ſend.] A catalogue of the 
freight of a ſhip, or of the articles and price of goods 
ſent by a factor. 
To IVO R. v. 4. [inveco, Latin; invoguer, French.] 
To call upon; to implore; to pray to; to invocate. 


The power I will Ive dwells in her eyes. Sidney. 
ne peculiar nation to ſelect 
From all the reſt, of whom to be Ive d. Milton. 
The ſkilful bard, 
Striking the Thracian harp, invokes Apollo, 
To makes his hero and himſelf immmortal, Prior. 


To Invo'LvEe. v. a. [ involwe, Latin. 
1. To enwrap; to cover with any thing circumfluent, 
Leave a ſinged bottom all involv'd 
With ſtench and ſmoke. Milton, 
No man could miſs his way to heaven for want of light z and yet 
ſo vain are they as to think they oblige the world by involving it in 
darkneſs, _ | ; Decay of Plety, 
In a cloud /zwolv'd, he takes his flight, 
Where Greeks and Trojans mix'd in mortal fight, Dryden, 
2. To imply; to compriſe. | 
We cannot demonſtrate theſe things ſo as to ſhew that the contrary 
neceſſarily invofves a contradiction, _ | Tillnſon. 
3. Jo entwiſt; to join. 
He knows his end with mine involv'd, Milton, 
4. To take in; to catch ; to conjoin. 
"The gath'ring number, as it moves along, 
Involves a vaſt involuntary throng, 


Pope. 


the perſon which we ſhould not hate at all, Spratt, 
One death involves | ; 
Tyrants and ſlaves. Thomſon's Summer, 


5. To entangle. 

This reference of the name to a thing whereof we have no idea, is 
ſo far from helping at all, that it only ſerves the more to involve us 
in difficulties, Locke, 

As obſcure and imperſect ideas often involve our reaſon, ſo do du- 
bious words puzzle men's reafon, _ Locke, 

6. Lo complicate; to make intricate, 
Some involv'd their ſnaky folds, Milton, 
$yllogiſm is of neceſſary uſe, even to the lovers of truth, to ſhew 
them the fallacies that are often concealed in florid, witty, or in- 
volved diſcourſes, | ke, 


7. To blend; to mingle together confuſedly, 


Earth with hell mingle and involve, ; Milton. 
Invo'LUNTARILY, adv. [from involuntary.) Not by 


choice ; not ſpontaneouſly, | 
INVOLUNTARY. adj. [in and voluntarius, Latin; 
involuntaire, French. ] : 
1. Not having the power of choice, 
The gath'ring number, as it moves along, 
Involves a vaſt inveluntary throng, 
Who gently draw, and ſtruggling leſs and leſs, 
Roll in her vortex, and her pow'r confeſs, Pope. 
2. Not choſen ; not done willingly. | 
The forbearance of that action, conſequent to ſuch command of 
the mind, is called voluntary; and whatſoever action is performed 
without ſuch a thought of the mind, is called I ur %. Locke, 
But why, ah tell me, ah too dear f . 
Steals down my check th' involuntary tear Pope, 
InvoLu'rion. . J [involutio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of involving or inwrapping. 
2. The ſtate of being entangled; complication, 
Allthings are mixed, and caules blended by mutual inve/utlons. 


3. That which is was d round ay thing. 

Great conceits are raiſed of the ixvo/xtion or membranous co- 
vering called the filly-how, ſometimes found about the heads of 
children. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
To INV E. v. a. * and wre.] To habituate ; to make 

ready or willing by practice and cuſtom; to accuſtom. 
It had anciently ab,] before the thing practiſed, now 


40. 

Becauſe they fo proudly inſult, we muſt a little /xwre their ears with 
hearing how others, whom they more regard, are accuſtomed to uſe 
the ſclt-ſame language with us. | Hooker, 

If there might be added true art and learning, there would be as 
much difference, in maturity of judgment, between men herewith 
innred, and that which now men are, as between men that are now 
and innocents Hooker, 

That it may no painful work endure, 
It to ſtrong labour can itſelf Je. Hubberd's Tale. 

England was a peaceable kingdom, and but lately iure to the 


mild and goodly government of the Conſeſſor. Spenſer. 
The forward hand, id ie wounds, makes way 
Upen the ſharpeſt fronts of the molt herce. Daniel. 
hen cruel, by their (ports 7 blood Iv 
Ot tighting beaſts, and mea to beaſts expos'd. Milton, 


To inwre 8 

Our prompt obedience, Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
They, who had been moſt imwr'd ro buſineſs, had not in their 

lives ever undergone fo great fatigue for twenty days together. 
Clarendon, 
We may inwre ourſelves by cuſtom to bear the extremities of 
weather without injury. Addifſen's Guardian. 
INV UN MINT. . /. [from e.] Practice; habit; 
uſe; cuſtom; frequency. 

If iron will acquire by mere continuance a ſecret appetite, and 
habitual inclination to the fite it held, then how much more may 
education, being nothing elſe but a conſtant plight and inarement, 
induce by cultom good habits into a reaſonable creature. Wetton, 

To Inv'kn, v. 4. [in and arr. ] To intomb; to bury. 
The ſepulchre 
Wherein we ſaw thee quietly lern'd, 
Hath op'd its ponderous and marble jaws 


To caſt thee up again, Shakeſpeare's Hamlet, 
Amidit the tears of Trojan dames leur d, 
And by his loyal daughters truly mourn'd. Dryd 


ca, 
Inv'sr10N, GH inwſtio, Lat.] The act of burning. 
Inv'rius. adj, [inutile, Fr. inniilis, Lat.] Uſeleſs; 
unprofitable, | 
To reler to heat and cold is à compendious and irntile ſpecu- 
lation, Bacon't Natural Uiftery, 
IxvaTtlITY, . / [inntilits, Fr, inuiilitas, Lat.] Uſe- 
lefſneſs ; unprofitableneſs. 


Invu't.NERABLE. adj, [irvalncrable, Fr, inoulnerabilic, 


Milton's Aganiftes . 


Lat.] Not to be wounded ; ſecure from wound. 
5 


Sim we ſhould hate altogether; but our hatred of it may involve. 


4 


Glanville, | 


Our cannon's malice yainly ſhall be ſo 
Againſt th' invulnerable clouds of 8 
| Nor vainly hop : 
To be invulnerablein thoſe bright arms, 

That mortal dint none can reſiſt. 
Vaneſſa, though by — taught, 
t 


* 
Mit, 


By love invulnerable t 
Searching in books for wiſdom's aid, 
71 Wau in the very 12 js pm ' 
0 INWA'LL. w. a. [in and wall.) To jndof 
uy with a wall. | ] © orfr, 
hree ſuch towns-in thoſe places with the garrifor, 
augmented as they would be Able with little ty imwy kb 
ſtrongly. Spenſer — 


I'nwarD. } adwv. [inpeand, Saxon, ] 


I'nwarDs, 
1. Towards the internal parts; within, 
he parts of living creatures that be more iar na. 
than 7 fleth, Bacon: Fan ne 
| The medicines which go to theſe magical ointment «lis, 
that if they were uſed inwards they would kill; and mt 
work potently, though outwards, thereon he 
2. With infleQion or incurvity ; concavely, l 
He firetches out his arm in ſign of peace, with bi beta 


inward, Dada 
3. Into the mind or thoughts. ; 


Looking inward we were ſtricken dumb; looking unnd wins 


and prevail, 
5 Celeſtial light g Q Hat, 
ine inwards, and the foul through 
Irradiate. : habe ook 
I'nwarD. adj. | Ss 
1. Internal; placed not on the outſide but within, 
1 _ : not reſt, 2 his ſtout heart eat, 
W is inward gall with deep deſpi 
To each inward part en Paly dy 
It ſhoots inviſible, " M 
Sickneſs, contributing no leſs than old age to the takin i 
this ſcaffolding of the body, may diſcorer th Inward ng, | 
Flainly, 3 : 
2. Reflecting; ny 2 * 
With outward ſmiles their flatt'ry I receiv d! 
But bent and inward to. myſelf again 
Perplex'd, theſe matters I revoly d, in vain, Die, 
3. Intimate; domeſtick ; familiar, 
Tlhhouth the lord of the liberty do pain himſelf all he 
yield equal juitice unto all, yet can there not but great ng bo 
in fo inward and abſolute a privilege, | Spare 
wy 


All my inward ſriends abhorred me. 
4. Seated in the mind, | 
Princes have but their titles for their glories, | 
An outward honour for an inward toil; 
And for unfelt imaginations, 


They often tecl a world of reſtleſs cares, Shalepeer 
INWARD. . / * 
1. Any thing within, generally the bowels, Seldon ky 

this ſenſe a K 
en ſacrificing, laid 

The inwards, and their fat, with incenſe firew 

On the cleft wood, and all due rites perform'd, Miu, 

They eſteem them molt profitable, becauſe of the pri qua, 
tity of fat upon their inwards. 
2, Intimate; near acquaintance. Little uſed, 
Sir, I was an inward of his; a fly fellow was the duke; and [ 
know the cauſe of his withdrawing. 
I'nwaRDLY. adv. [from inward.) 
1. In the heart; privately, 
That which ixwardly each man ſhould be, the church cute 
ought to teſtify. Hater, 
I bleed inwardly for my lord. $, 

Mean time the king, though inwardly he mourn'd, 

In pomp triumphant to the town return'd, 

Attended by the chiefs, Dryden's Knight's Tal, 
2. In the parts within; internally. 

Let Benedick, like covered fire, 
Conſume away in ſighs, waſte inwardly, Sale yum 
Cantharides he preſcribes both outwardly and inwardly, Arbuth 
5 With inflexion or concavity. . 
'NWARDNESS. 1. / [from inward,] Intimacy; fin- 
liarity. 
You know, my inwardne/+ and love 
Is very much unto the prince and Claudio, Shaleſprart, 
To Inwe'ave. preter. inwove or inwearrd, pat pill 
inwxue, Inwoven or inweawed, [in and uncer. 
1. 'To mix any thing in weaving, fo that it ſom patt 
of the texture, 
A fair border, wrought of ſundry flowery, 
Inwoven with an iv winding vail, Spenſer 
Down they caſt | ine 
| r gee with amaranth _ gold. Mi 
And o'ef ſott palls of purple grain un 

Rich tap'ſtry, alen 88 Pope 10e 

2. To intertwine; to A 
The roo 


| Of thickeſt covert was in- oven ſhade, MED = 
To Inwo'oD, v. 4. [in and wood. ] To hide in 
Not uſed. Ry” 
He got out of the river, i-wooded himſelf ſo as the lagi Sid 
marking his ſporttulneſs, 
To INWRA'P, v. 4. E and aurgp.] 
1. To cover by involution; to involve. 
And over them Arachne high did lift 
Her cunning web, and ſpread her ſubtil net, 
e in foul ſmoak. 
This, a = amber drop ry .þ . 
Covering diſcovers your quick ſoulz that we 
May in your throug «(hike front our hearts thoughts ſee. Dum» 


2. To perplex; to puzzle with difficulty or obſcurt) 
Thi | ig.n0 8.2 made than reſoly'd: if it be made tie 
wrapped, but plainly and perſpicuouſly. Dol 
Latit, 


Fain Se 


3. It is doubtful whether the following examples 
not be exrap or inrap, from in and rap, 19" 
to raviſh or tranſport. | : 

TR Joon the gave 2 do feel't and 1 
And though 'tis wonder that exwraps me we 
Yet 'tis not madneſs. Shakeſpeare's Tweſſh Mp6 
For if ſuch holy ſong 
Emnwrap our fancy long. 1 Mil 
Time will run back, and fetch the age of 1 wild 
Inwro'UGHT. adj. [in and wrought. domed 
work, ; 
Camus, reverend fir, went footing low 
. _ _ _ — bonnet * A * 
xwrought wi tes dim, and on 0 , 
Like to that ſanguine flower inſerib d wit "To ſurround 

To Inwar/ATHR. v. 4. [in and nvreath,] 

as with a wreath, 
Bind their reſplendent locks inwreath'd 1 
Nor leſs the palm of peace imtwreathes thy fe of hid 


JOB. . / [A low be 15 much in ut 
I cannot tell the etymology. 

1. Petty, piddling work; a piece of chance volk. 

2. A low mean lucrative buſy affair. 5 10105 


He was now with his old friends, like an 1, 
ning miniſter after the job is over. f 


128 


beck is known to bluſh no heart to chrob, 


0 c 3 * Pp . 

ueſtion, or a job. Lope 

wap) GE were granted with a view of being a 
uc . 


ob, for the intereſt of e ee gee yoke pom of hens: 
ic en tab with a ſharp inſtrument, 


f 0 Job: tke faddenly with a ſharp inſtrument. 


i led back was feeding in a meadow, a raven 
r — * fat fjobbing of the ſore. L' Eftrange. 
o drive in a ſharp inftrument. _ 
Let peacocke and turkey leave jobbing their bex. uſſer. 
work would, where a ſmall irregularity of ſtuff ſhould happen, 
wor job the edge into the ſtuff. a bo Fo 
7 Job v. 1. To play the ſtockjobber; to buy an 
T0 jobs, | 


a broker... 
judge ſhall the biſhop bite the town, 
Wo ——— 8 cards ſor half a crown. FE Pope. 
on's tears 1. J. An herb. Ainſworth, 
TT). /. [from Jb.] my 
A man who ells ſtock in the publi unds. 
b So caſt it in the ſouthern ſeas, 
And view it through a Jobber's bill 
Put on what ſpeRacles you pleaſe, * 
Your guinea's by a guinea * 2 
ho does chancework. f ? 
. 2 1. 1. /. [moſt probably from jobbe, Flemiſh, 


ull, and owl, hnol, Saxon, a ead.] Loggerhead; 


ead. His 
i „men's jobbernowls 
Fl 9 2 as. the pole. Hudibras. 
err. 1. % [from Jack, the diminutive of Fohn, 
"nd Fackey, or, as the Scotch, jockey, uſed for any 
boy, and particularly for a boy that ri race-horſes. ] 
1. i fellow that rides horſes in the race. 


iſe ancients, who heaped u ter honours on 
Do ior than on the poet himſelf. bes Addiſon, 
1. A man that deals in horſes, | 
3. A cheat; a trickiſh fellow. E 
Jo JockEx. v. 4. from the noun.] 


1. To juſtle by _ againſt one, 

2. To cheat; to trick. 

JOCOSE. 04. [_yocoſur, 
i el. l : 
Been be ſacred, all ludicrous turns, and jocoſe or comical 

airs, ſhould be excluded, leſt young minds learn to trifle with the 
awful ſolemnities of religion. HED tos Matis. 

Jocostu x. ad. [from jacoſe.) Waggiſhly; in jeſt; 

in game. : 
_ us imagines that Ulyſſes may poſſibly ſpeak joco/ely, but 
in truth Vlyſſes never behaves with levity. Broome, 

3 x. /. [from jecgſc.] Waggery; mer- 

oco's1TY. riment. | 
A laugh there is of contempt or indigation, as well as of mirth 

or jacyfity. p Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

JOCULAR. adj. [ jocularis, Lat.] Uſed in jeſt 

merry ; jocoſe ; waggiſh ; not ſerious: uſed both of 

men and _ | 5 

Theſe jocular flanders are often as miſchievous as thoſe of deepeſt 


Lat.] Merry; waggiſh; 


deſign, overnment of the Tongue. 
The ſatire is a dramatick poem; the ſtile is =_— ſerious, and 
partly jocular, og Be | Dryden. 
Good Vellum, don't be jocular. Addiſon, 


JocuLa'urry, 3. J. [from jocular.] Merriment; diſ- 
poſition to jeſt. 

The wits of thoſe ages were ſhort of theſe of ours; when men 

could maintain immutable faces, and perſiſt unalterably at the efforts 


of Ab 3 Brawn's Vulgar Errours. 
4 adi. | jacundus, Lat.] Merry; gay; airy; 
rely, 


There's comfort yet; then be thou jocund. 


| Sbaleſpeare. 
No jocund health, that Denmark drinks to-day, 


ut the great cannon to the clouds ſhall tell, Sbaleſpeare. 
They on their mirth and dance 
Intent, with jacund muſick charm his ears Milton, 


Alexis (hun'd his fellow-ſwains, 
Their rural ſports, and jocund ſtrains. : Frier. 
Jo'cunbLy, adv, [from jcund.] Merrily ; gaily. 
He has no power of himſelf to leave it; but he is ruined jocund/y 
and 88 and damned according to his heart's deſire. 
Je JOG. 4. a. [ ſchocten, Dutch.] To puſh; to ſhake 
by a ſudden impulſe; to give notice by a ſudden puſh, 
Now ay he upright, jogs me and cries, Do you ſee 
"we gabe youth? h 
is ſaid, he jopp'd his ſteed nigher 
And ſteer'd Tray. NN wha. a Hudibras. 
1 was pretty well pleaſed while 1 expected, til! fruition jogged 
Kc out of my pleaſing ſlumber, and I knew it was but a dream. 


Donne. 


IEP Norris. 
en egg d Ulyſſes, who was laid 
Fatt by my es Pope's Odyſſey. 
oc. v. 1. | 
1. To more b ſuccuſſation ; to move with ſmall ſhocks 
| Ike thoſe of a low trot. 
ork is open, ble, hork ling good way, Shake 
de jogging while your boots are . eſp. 
Here lieth one, who did E truly prove vn | 8 
2 he could never die while he could move 
Wh bi deſtiny, never to rot ; 
{ le he might till jog on and keep his trot · Milton, 
* 10 travel idly and heavily, _. : | 
| on, jog on the foot-path wa 
Ai ment hea the flees 2 
teatt goes all the 
Teu lad res in a mile-a. 5 Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
wa ) they trotted together: but as they were Jogging on, the 
h od dme place about the dog's neck. L' Eftrange. 
4 uy they Jeg on, ſtill tricking, never thriving, 
* murd"ring plays, which they miſcal reviving. Dryden. 
4 * [from the verb. 
nh, 5 a flight ſhake; a ſudden interruption by a 
Fae ſhake; a hint given by a puſh, 
fre zue NF Was valuing himſelf upon his party-coloured ſkin, a 
A g, and whiſpered, thit the beauty of the mind was 
Wk ba a painted outſide. L' Eftrange. 


"rd lay . ſlip a note og Lewis's hands, which 
| ö k ; 
kim what he AN en aa pocket, with a pinch or a Fg 32 
—_ when 
-upid and gives me a jog, 
0 All all the paper with writing 
(A nb. 110 but ſweet Molly Mog. . Swift, 
8 * 2 ſtop; an irregularity of motion. 
edo, n 2 all bodies without the lealt jog or ob- 


| $ a motion on any, 18 1 Seepf 

LITTY g anvilje's 7. 

ad dully, J. [from ig.] One who moves — 
They, with the; . 

0 Ives. _ _ ee of the plough. Dryden. 

Mn; by eh e man, the baſe of the brain is parallel to the hori- 

e he, e the de pling, e 


[ am inditing, 


South. | 


6. Out of Joint, Luxated; ſlippe 


The time is owt of joint, oh curſed ſpight ! 


JOI 


* 


JonvAT TIE. », / | | 
A jobnapple is a good reliſhed ſhatp apple the 


Spring following, 


when molt other fruit is ſpent: they are fit for the cyder plantations. 
Mortimer. 
To 2 D. As [ joindre, Fr.] 2 . 
1. To add one to another in 9 e 
Woe unto them that Join houſe to houle; that lay field Go 
5 a. lviii. 
Fein them one to another into one ſtick. 0 Exel. 
The wall was joined together unto the half. Neb. iv. 6. 


2. To couple; to combine. 
In this faculty repeating and joining togethet Its ideas, the mind 
has great power, Locke; 
3. To unite in league or marriage. 
One only daughter heits my crown and ſtate; 
Whom not our oraclez, nor heav'n, nor fate, 
Nor frequent prodigies permit to join 3 5 
With any native of the Auſonian line. Drygen's Anu. 
4+ To daſh together; to collide; to encounter : this 
ſenſe is to be found in the phraſe 7 join battle, in 
which, battle ſeems not to ſignify fight, but troops in 
array, committere exercitus, though it may likewiſe 
mean fight, as, committere prœlium. 
When they joined battle, Iſrael was ſmitten. 1 Sam. iv. 2. 


They ſhould with reſolute minds endure, until they might join 
battle with their enemies; volle a. 


5. To aſſociate, 
So near, and join thyſelf to this chariot. 


Look you, all you that kiſs my lady peace at home, that our ar- 
mies eln not in a hot day. Sbaleſp. Henry IV. 
Here's the earl of Wiltſhire's blood, 
Whom I encounter'd, as the battles join'd, Shakeſpeare, 
3. To unite with in marriage, or any other league. 
Should we again break thy commandments, and join in affinity 
with the people ? | „„ 
4. To become confederate. b 
When there falleth out any war, they eln unto our enemies, and 
fight againſt us. Exodus. 
Let us make peace with him, before he join with Alexander againſt 
& | 1 Mac, 
Ev'n you yourſelf 
Join with the reſt ; you are armed againſt me. Dryden. 
Any other may join with him that is injured, and aſſiſt him in 
recovering ſatisfaction. : Locle. 
Jolix DBR. 2. J. [from jain.] Conjunction; joining. 
Not uſed. | | | 
A contract of eternal bond of love, 
Confirm'd by mutual inder of your hands. Shakeſpeare. 
Jo'tner, * [from Jein.] One whoſe trade is to make 
utenſils of wood compacted, | 
The people wherewith you plant ought. to be ſmiths, carpenters, 
and joiners, Bacon's Eſſays. 
It is counted good workmanſhip in a joirer to bear his hand eu- 
riouſly even. Moxon's Mech, Exerciſes, 
Jo'tN ERV. 1. J. from Joiner. 
Foinery is an art whereby ſeveral pieces of wood are fo fitted and 
joined together by ſtrait lines, ſquares, miters, or any bevel, that 
they ſhall ſeem one entire piece, Moxon, 
JoinT. . /. ¶Junctura, Lat. jointure, Fr.] 
1. Axticulation of limbs; juatiure of moveable bones in 
animal bodies. 
Dropſies and aſthmas, and nt racking rheums, Milton. 
I felt the ſame pain in the ſame joint, | Temple, 
2. Hinge; junctures which admit motion of the parts. 
The coach, the cover whereof was made with ſuch joints that as 
they might, to avoid the weather, pull it up cloſe when they liſted 3 


ſo when they would, they might remain as diſcovered and 5 59g 
ſighted as on horſeback, Sidney, 


3. [In joinery ; ante, Fr.] 
Strait lines, in joe language, is called a joint, that is, two 
pieces of wood are ty that is, plained. oon. 
4+ A knot or commiſſure in a plant. 


5. One of the limbs of an animal cut up by the butcher, | 


In bringing a joint of meat, it falls out of your hand, Swift. 
d from the ſocket, 

or correſpondent part where it naturally moves. 
222 igh was out of joint. Gen. xxiil. 25. 
y head and whole body was fore hurt, and alſo one of my arms 
and legs put ont of joint. Herbert. 
7. Out of JoIx r. Thrown into confuſion and diſorder ; 


confuſed ; full of diſturbance. 


That ever I was born to ſet it right. 
Joixr. adj.” 
1. Shared among many. 
Entertain no more of it, 
Than a joint burthen laid upon us all, e ee 
Though it be common in reſpect of ſome men, it is not ſo to all 
mankind ; but is the yoiyr property of this country, or this eo 
e. 


2. United in the ſame poſſeſſion : as we ſay, jaintheirs or 
coheirs, jointheireſſes or coheireſſes, | | 


The ſun and man did ſtrive, 


Shakeſpeare, 


Yoint tenants of the world, who ſhould ſurvive, Donne, 
Pride then was notz nor arts, that ow to ald 
Man walk'd with beaſt joint tenant of the ſhade, Pope, 
3. Combined; acting together in conſort, 
On your joint vigour now, | 
My hold of this new kingdom all depends. Milton, 


In a war carried on by the joint force of ſo many nations, France 
could ſend troops. 
To Joint, v @. [from the noun.] 
1. To form in articulations. 
The fingers are jointed together for motion, and furniſhed with ſe- 
veral muſcles. Ray on the Creation. 
2. To form many parts into one. 
Againſt the ſteed he threw 
His forceful ſpear, which hiſſing as it flew, 
Pierc'd through the yielding planks of jointed wood. Dryden. 


Addiſon. 


3. To join together in con ederacy, Not uſed, 
The times 1 
Made friends of them, jointing their force *gainſt Cæſar. 
Shakeſpeare. 


4. To divide a joint; to cut or quarter into joints, 
He joints the neck ; and with a ſtroke ſo ſtrong 
The helm flies off; and bears the head along. Dryden. 
Jo'txTzd. adj. {from joint.] Full of joints, knots, 
or commiſſu res. 8 


a 


1 


| 


Acht. 
Thou ſhalt not be joined with them in burial. Tſaiah. 
6. To unite in one act. | | 
O.ur beſt notes are treaſon to his fame, 
Foin'd with the loud applauſe of publick voice. Dryden: 
Thy tuneful voice with numbers juin, ' 
Thy words will more prevail than mine, Dryden. 
7. To unite in concord. | 15 
Be perfectly joined together in the ſame mind, 1 Cor, 
8. To act in concert with. 1 
.us your own int'reſt, Sir, where'er you lead, 
We Jainily vow to join no other head, Dryden's Aureng. 
To 28 v. u. 7 18 
1. To grow to; to adhere; to be contiguous. 
* houſe joined hard to the ſynagogue, Aft, 
2. o cloſe; to claſh. 


2. Plump; like one in high health. 


Three chbits high i 
1 Jointed herbage ſhoots. 1 
JolixrER. 3. /; from fin.] A fort of plane 
The jointer is ſomewhat longer than the fore - plane, and hath its 
ſole perfectly ftrait,; its office is to follow the fore plane; and ſhoot 
edge c ſtrait, when a joint is to be ſhot-. Moxon. 
Jolix TL. adv. [from joint. ] 
1. Together; not ſeparately; _ B25 
„ I began a combat firſt with him particularly, and after = death 
with the others jointly; - . 2 idney. 
Becauſe all that are of the church cahnot jointly and equally work 3 
the firſt thing in polity required is a difference of perſons in the church. 
4 4 ae rt poet FR Y OY . 21 oo 
The prince told him he could lay no claim to his gratitude, but de- 
fired they might go to the altar togetlier, and pointy return their 
thanks to whom only it was due. Þ 


to whom only 3 oy 
2. In a ſtate of union or co-operation: | 
lis name a great example ſtands, to ſhew | 
How ſtrangely high endeavours may be bleſt, 1 
Where piety and valour jointly go. , ; - Dryden, 
Jo'tnTRE8s, 2. /. [from ative | One who holde any 
thing in jointure. | . 
| „ Our queen: 
Th. imperial jointheſs of this warlike ſtate, - © ++ 
We've taken now to wife, Shakeſpeare's Hamlet, 


JoixT8To'o., . / ¶ joint and fool. | A ſtool made not 
merely by inſertion of the feet; but by inſerting one 
* in another. | | 

e rides the wild mare with the boys, and jumps upon jointfools, 
and wears his boot very ſmooth like — the fon of he's. mo 


Shakeſpeare 
Could that be eternal which they had ſeen a rude trunk, and per- 


haps the other piece of it a join!//fool ? South, 
le uſed to lay chairs and joiny/oofs in theit way, that they might 
break noſes by falling. | | Arbutbnoi. 


JOINTUR „ 1. J. | fointure, Fr.] Eſtate ſettled on a 
wife to be enjoyed after her huſband's deceaſe. 
| The jointurg that your king muſt make; 
Wich her dow'ry ſhall be counterpois'd. . 

The old counteſs of Deſmond; Who lived in 1589, and many 
bay: ſince, was married in. Edward the Fourth's time, and held 

er jointure from all the earls of Deſmond fince then. . 

. Raleigh's Hiſtory of the World. 

There's a eivll queſtion us d of late, | | 
Dryden. 


Shakeſp. 


i 


Where lies my jointure, where your own eſtate ? 
What's property? You ſee it alter, 

Or, in a mortgage, prove a lawyer's ſhare, 
Or, in a ſolxture, vaniſh from the heir. Po 


JoisT. . /. | from joindre, Fr.] The ſecondary beam of 


a floor, | 
gome wood is not good to uſe ſor beams or 5%, becauſe of the 
brittleneſs. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
| The kettle to the top was hoiſt; | 
And there ſtood faſtened to %%%. | 2 
To Jois r. v. a. [from tlie noun.] To fit in the ſmaller 
beams of a flooring. 5 
JOKE. =. / [jocus, Lat.] A jeſt; ſomething not ſerious. 


Link towns to towns with avenues of oak, 
Incloſe whole downs in walls, 'tis all ayoke { . 
Inexorable death ſhall level all. | | Popes 
Why ſhould publick mockery in print, or a merry joke upon a 
ſtage, be a better teſt of truth than publick perſecutions ? altr, 
To Jox k. v. u. [| jocor, Lat.] To jeſt; to be merry in 
words and actions. . 
Our neighbours tell me oft, in joking talk, . 

Of aſhes, leather, oat-meal, bran, and chalk; Gay. 

Jo'xeR. 2. /. [from joke.] A jeſter; a merry fellow. 


Thou mad'ſt thy firſt appearance in the world like a dry joker, . 
buffbon, or jack puddin . 


Jous. 1 [ guenle, Fr, erol. Saxon. ] 
ace 


1. The or cheek, It is ſeldom uſed but in the 
phraſe cheek by jole. 
Follow ! nay, 1'll go with thee cheek. by ele. Shakeſps 
And by him in another hole, 
Afflicted Ralpho, check by jo/e. | Hudibras. 
Your wan complexion, and your thin joler, father. Dryden. 


A man, who has digeſted all the fathers, lets a pure Englith di- 
vine go cheek by /, with him. 
2. The head of a fiſh, | 
A ſalmon's belly, Helluo, was thy fate: 
The doctor call'd, declares all help too late: 
Mercy ! cries Helluo, mercy on my foul ! ä 
Is there no hope? alas | then bring the jorv/; Pope, 
Red-ſpeckled trouts, the ſalmon's ſilver ele, 
The jointed Jobſter, and m_- foale, Gay's Trivia. 
To Job T. w. 4. [from joll, the head.] To beat the head 
1 any thing; to claſh with violence. 
8 owloe'er their hearts are ſever'd in religion, their heads are both 
one: they may jo// horns together, Shakeſpeares 
The tortoiſes envied the eaſineſs of the frogs, 'till they ſaw them 
Jolled to pieces and devoured for want of a buckler, Lange. 
Jo'LLILY. adv. [from jolly.) In a diſpoſition to noily 


ollier on Pride. 


The goodly empreſs, jo/lily inclin'd, 
Is tothe welcome bearer wond'rous kind, Dryden: Fetſ. 
JolLLIIM ENT. u. /. [from Jolly.] Mirth; merriment; 
gaity. Obſolete. : 


Matter of mirth enough, though there were none, 
She could deviſe, and thouſand ways invent | 


f To feed her fooliſh humour, and vain jo/liment, Fa. Queen. 
O'LLINESS, 8 
ee . 1. J. [from jolly.] 


1. Gaiety; elevation of ſpirit. 


He with a proud jo//ity commanded him to leave that quartel only 
for him, who was only worthy to enter into it. 


* Sidney, 
2. Merriment; feſtivity, 
With joyance bring her, and with jo//ity, Spenſer, 
'T at, (hall theſe pairs of faithſul ds perf 
Wedded, with Theſeus, all in jo/lity. Shakeſpeare, 
The brazen throat of war had ceas'd ta roar z . 
All now was turn'd to jo//ity and game, 
To luxury and riot, feaſt and dance. Milton. 


Good men are never fo ſurpriſed as in the midſt of their jo//ities, 
nor ſo fatally overtaken and caught as when the table is made the 
ſnare, South, 

With branches we the fanes adorn, and waſte 
In. jollity the day ordain'd to be the laſt, Dryden's An, 
My heart was filled with melancholy to ſee ſeveral dropping in the 
midſt of mirth and illi. Addiſon's Spectator. 
JO'LLY. adj. [ eli, Fr. jovialis, Lat.] 
1, Gay; merry; airy; cheerful; lively; jovial. 
Like a jo/!y troop of huntſmen, come 
Ourluſty Engliſh. Shakeſpeare's King Juhu. 
' d oi htingale | 
Thou with treſh hope the lover's heart do'ſt fill, 


While the Jelly hours lead on propitious May. Milton, 
All my rieſs to this are jolly, 
Nought ſo ſad as melancholy. Burton, 
Ev'n ghoſts had learn'd to groan ; 

But free from puniſhment, as free | cas ſing 

The ſhades liv'd jolly, and without a king. Dryd. Juven. 
This gentle knight, inſpir'd by jolly May, 

Forſook his eaſy couch at early day. Dryden, 
A ſhepherd now along the plain he roves, 

And with his jolly pipe delights the groves, Prior, 


0 v 


He catches at an apple of Sodom, which though it may entertain 
his eye with a florrid, jo/ly white and red, yet, upon the touch, it 
ſhall fill his hand only with ſtench and ſoulneſs. a South, 

To OLT. v. u. [1 know not whence derived.) To 


e as carriage on rough ground. 

Every little — of ey 8 will cauſe fuch a 7% of 
the chariot as to hinder the motion of its ſails. ; W Ain. 
Violent motion, as jo/ting in a coach, may be uſed in this caſe. 
Arbuthnot on Diet. 

A coach and fix horſes is the utmoſt exerciſe you can bear, and 
how glad would you be, if it could walt you in the air 7 
foltl wift. 


0 for. v. 4. Jo ſhake one as a carriage does. 
OLT. #./. [from the verb.] Shock; violent agitation. 
The ſymptoms are, bloody water upon a ſudden jo/r or, violent 
motion. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
The firſt jolt had like to have haken me out z but afterwards the 
motion was caſy, Swift, 
Jo'uTHEtAD. u. / (I know not whence derived.] A 
great head ; a dolt; a blockhead. 
Fie on thee, jo/thead, thou can'ſt not read | Shaleſp. 
Had man been a dwarf, he had ſcarce been a reaſonable creature; 
for he muſt then have either had /f bead, and fo there would not 
have been body and blood enough to ſupply his brain with ſpirits ; 
0 


5 by mult * _ a m head, and ſo there would not r 
ras 0 th 
jg . #- 70 eli, br.] A ſpecies of daffodil. 
The flowers of this plant are greatly eſteemed for their 
Rrong ſweet ſcent. Miller. 

or gradual bloom is wanting, 


Nor hyacinths of pureſt virgin white, 

Low bent and bluthing inward z nor jongullles 

Of potent fragrance, | Thomſon's Spring. 
Jo'nnuvw. . J. (Fon, fercur, and ben, recepraculum. 


A pot. 
they will allowuy ne'er a orden, and then we leak in your chim- 
ney ; aud your chamberlye breeds fleas like a loach, Shatke/. 
This China jorden let the chief o'ercome | 
Repleniſh, not ingloriouſly at home, | Pope's Dunclad. 
The x pv wok oll milk, heat porridge, hold imall-beer, or, 
in eaſe of neceffity, ſerve for a jorden. Swift. 
Jo'srr1's Flowers, n, %. A plant, Ainſworth, 
Yo Joby: LE, v. 4. [joufter, Fr.] To juſtle; to ruſh 
againſt, 1 : 
Jor, u. J. L.] A point; a tittle; the leaſt quantity 
aſſignable. | 
| As ſuperfluous fleſh did rot, 
Amendment ready (till at hand did walt, 
Lo pluck it out with pincers fiery hot, 
That ſoon in him was let no one corrupt por. Fa. Queen. 
Go, Eros, fend his treaſure after, do it ; 
Detain no, U charge thee, Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 


Let ine not ſtay 4% from dinner: go, get it ready, Shake, 
This nor hurts him nor profits you a yor 3 
Forbear it therefore 4 give your cauſe to Heav'n, Shake/. 
"Chis bond doth give thee here no yet of blood | 
The words expreſily are a pound of fleſh, Shakeſp. 
| argue not a 
Againſt Heav'n's hand, or will; nor bate one /t 
of heart or hope; but (till bear up and ſteer 
Right onwards. : Milton. 
You might, with every joy av much juſtice, hang me up becauſe 
I'm old, as beat me becaule I'm impotent. L' Eftrange. 


* 


acquuiye not one p04 of Knowledge, _ he 

The final event will not be one jor leſs the conſequence of our 
ewn choice and aQtions, for God's having from all eteruity foreſeen 
and determined what that event ſhall be. Rogers. 

JO'VIAL. adj. ee „Fr. jovialir, Lat.] 
1. Under the influence of Jupiter. 

"The fixed Kate are aſtrologieally differenced by the planets, apd 
are eſtcemed martial or %,, according to the colours whereby 
they anſwer thele planets. Brown's Vulgar Erronrs, 

2. Gay; airy; merry. 


A man may read the diſcourſes of a very rational author, _ yet 


My lord, fleek o'er your rugged looks, 
Re bright and ,L 'mong your guelts, FD. Macheth. 
Our jovial ſtar reign'd at his birth, Shake/p. Cymbeline. 


Some men, of an il and melancholy nature, incline the com- 
ny, into which they come, to be fad and il}-diſpoſed z and con» 
bene, others of a zoude! nature diſpole the company to be merry 
and cheerful, Baeon's Natural Hiſtory, 
His odes are fore of them panegyrical, others moral, the reſt 


val or bacchanalian, Dryden. 
Perhaps the jeſt that eharm'd the ſprightly crowd, 
And made the 7%“ table laugh ſo loud, | 
To fome ſalſe notion ow'd its poor pretence. Prior, 


Tofviarly. adv. rd Merrily ; gaily. 
o'ViALwkss, % [from jovial.] Gaiety ; merriment. | 
0'V1SANCK, #. . [rejonifance, r.] Jollity; merriment; | 


feſtivity, Obſolete. 
Colin, my dear, when (hall it pleaſe thee ling, 
As thou wert wont, ſongs of forme jowifance F 
"Thy mule too long flumbereth in forrowing, 
L,ulled alleep through love's milgovernance. 
Ju/UkNAL, adj. [ journale, Fr. giornale, Italian.) Daily ; 
quotidian, Out of uſe, 
Now 'gan the golden Phe bus for to ſteep 
His tiery tace In billows of the Welt, 
And de faint needs water'd in ocean deep, 
When from their ;owrx47 labours they did reſt. 
ue twee the fun has made his journal greeting. 
To ch“ under generation, you hall ti d 


0 
You (alety maniteited, Shateſp. Mea, for Meaſure. | 
tom 


Stick to your journal courſe j the breach of cu 
1s breach of all, 
Jo'VUknal.. / [ jorrnel, Fr. giornale, Italian.) 
1. A diary 1 an account kept of daily tranſactions. 
Hwa. 
of the affaiis of his eftate., | Hayward on K 
Time has deſtioyed two noble journals of the navigation of Hanno 
ah et Hamilear, | rhuthnet on Coins, 
2. Any paper publiſhed daily. 
0'VANALINT, . % [from journal, ] A writer of journals, 
OQ'URNEY, 1. /+ | jowrner, Fr.] 
1, The travel of u day. 


When Duncan ie aſleep, 


Wherets the rather all this day's hard jou | 
$0undly Invite him, ! ee Es 


Scarce the thn 
Hath fnithed half his eue. Milton, 


'P 2 — by land ; diſtinguiſhed from a voyage or travel 
ea. 


go are the horſes of the enemy, 

In general e bated and tlow, Shateſp. 

Najore the light of the guipe!, mankind wavelled like people in the 

dark, without any certain proipect of the end of their journey, or of 

the way that led to it, Ragers, 
He for the promis'd eee dids prepare 

The ſmnooth«hair'd horſes and the — car. Pope's Odyſſey. 

J. Page from place to place. LE | 

Some, having « N Hm the v regions, would float 

up and down 4 gs. ＋ rt my A Thevry. 

Light of the world, the ruler of the year; 


Nuit az chou dy thy radiantimarroves run 
"Through every ant clunate owns 


Spe uſer 0 


Fa. Queen. | 


Shateſpeare's Cymbeline, | 


kept a molt judicious jowrnel of all the principal n | 
ww. l, 


N. IV. 


That in fair Albion thou haſt ſeen in 
The greateit prince, the brighteſt queen. Prior. 
Te Jo'unnuy. wv. „. [from the naun.] To travel; to 


paſs from place to place. 
Gentlemen of * 1 WY 5 
Are / ing to ſalute the emperor. 6. 
We 2 — ale the Lord ſaid, 1 will 
tive it you. Numbers, 


Since ſuch love's natural ſtation is, may ſtill 
My love deſcend, and journey down the hill; 
Not panting aſter growing beauties, 
I ſhall ebb on with them who home ward go. Donne, 
I have journeyed this morning, and it is now the heat of the days 
therefore your lordſhipꝰs diſcourſes had need content my cars very well, 


to make them intreat my eyes to keep open» acon. 
Over the tent Pr 1 
Shall reſt by day, a fiery gleam by night, | 
Save when e Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


— heated his body by journeying, he took cold upon the 


ground. 

Jo unxvevUIV. v. /. [ journte, a day's work, Fr. and 

man.] A hired work man; a 9 ens by ay — 
They were called journeymen that wrought w ry by the day, 

though el by ſtatute to be extended to thoſe likewiſe that convenant 

to work in their occupation with another by the year. | +, Cowvel. 
Players have ſo ſtrutted and hellowed, that I he thought ſome 

of Nature's journeymen had made men, and not made them well. 


Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
I intend to work for the court myſelf, add will have journeymen 
under me to furniſh the reſt of the nation. Addiſon. 


Says Frog to Bull, this old rogue will take the buſineſs into his 
hands ; we muſt ſtarve or turn journeymen to old Lewis baboon, 
Arbuthnot's John Bull. 

Jo'unneywork, . /. [ journe?, French, and work, ] 


Work performed for hire; work done by the day. 
Did no committee ſit, where he 

Might cut out journeywork for thee ? 

And ſet thee a taſk with ſubornation, 


To ſtiteh up ſale and ſequeſtration? _ Hudibras. 
Her family ſhe was forced to hire out at ogg ky to her neigh- 
bours Arbuthnot's Hiftory of Jabn Bull. 


Jousr, »./. [ jouft, Fr.] Tilt; tournament; 
fight. It is now written leſs properly uſt, 
Baſes, and tinfel trappings, gorgeous kn ' ts 
At jouft and tournament, Milton's Paradife Loſt. 
To Jousr. V. As [ ouſter, Fr.] To run in the tilt, 
| | who ſince | 
Milton. 


Jouſbed in Aſpramont or Montalban, 
JowLgr. . / [perhaps corrupted from Bowler, as 
making a hideous noiſe after the game, whom the 
reſt of the pack follow as their leader, ] The name of 
a „ og or beagle. 
See him drag his feeble legs about, 
Like hounds ill-coupled : jowler lugs him till 
Through hedges, ditches, and through all this ill. Dryden. 
Jo'wrzr. »./. [perhaps corrupted from jolter.] 
Plenty of fiſh is vented to the fiſn- drivers, whom we call jorvters, 


1 1 Carew, 
JOY. . /. [ joye, Fr. giogia, Italian. 1 
1. The paſſion * n by any happy accident ; glad- 
neſs ; exultation. 
oy is a delight of the mind, from the conſideration of the pre- 
ſent, or aſſured approaching polleffion of a good. Tocle. 
There appears much joy in him; even ſo much, that joy could not 
ſhew itſelf modeſt enough without a badge of bitterneſs. _— . 
There ſhould not be ſuch heavineſs in their deſtruction, as ſha) 
Jey over them that are perſuaded to ſalvation, a F/ar. 
The lightfome paſſion of joy was not that trivial, vanifhing, ſuper- 
ficial thing, that only gilds the apprehenſion, and plays upon the ſur. 
face of the ſoul _ 8 Saut h. 
2. Gaiety; merriment; feſtivity. 
The roofs with joy reſound z 
And hymen, is hymen, rung around. 
3. Happineſs; felicity. 
My lord Baſſanio, and my gentle lady, 
I wiſh you all the ey that you can wiſh, 
Come, love and health to all ; 
Then I'll fit down: give me ſome wine: 
1 drink to the general joy of the whole table, 
Almeyda ſmiling came, 
Attended with a train of all her race, 
Whom in the rage of empire I had murder'd ; | 
But now, no longer foes, they gave me joy 
Of my new conqueſt. Deyden's Don Sebaſilan. 
The bride, | 
Lovely herſelf, and lovely by her ſide, 
A bevy of bright nymphs, with ſober grace, 
Came glitt'ring like a ſtar, and took her place: 
Her heav'nly form beheld, all wiſh'd her joy; 
And little wanted, but in vain, their wiſhes all employ 


"" Dryde s 
4. A term of fondneſs, wy 


a {ie ce JO TIEN 

Alt our lal t not our lea ve 

, a | "Shake 

To Rs *. u [from the noun. ] 
glad ; to exult, 


Dryden. 
Shakeſpeare. 


Shakeſpeare, 


o rejoice; to be 


Sometimes 1 joy, when glad occaſion fits, 
And maſk in mirth like to a comedy: 


He will joy over thee with ſinging. Zeph. iii. 17. 
1 will rejoice in the Lord, I will joy in the God of my ſalva- 
tion. Had. iii. 18. 
'  Enceedingly the more eve we for the joy of Titus, becauſe 
his * was retreſhed by you. 2 Cor. vii. 13. 
hey laugh, we weep; they joy while we lament. Fairf. 
No man imparteth his 4 his friend, but he yoycth the 
more z and no man impartet griets, but he grieveth the leſs. 
; Bacon's Eſſays. 
Well then, my foul, joy in the midſt of pain; 
Te Chriſt that conquer'd hell, Mall from above 
'ith greater triumph yet return again, 


" — 


To Joy, v. 4. 


1. Lo congratulate; to entertain kindly, 
Like us they love ot hate, like us they know 
To 23 the friend, or grapple with the toe. 
2. Th gladden 4 to exhulerate, 
ie went to Pamela, meaning to delight her ö 
thoughts with the converſation of es beloved liſter, . 2 
My foul was jey'd in vain; 
| For angry Neptune rous'd the ragi 
3» [ Joutr Me, French 
poſſeſſion of. 
Let us hence, ; 
And let her joy her raven«colour'd love, 


P rior . 


i Ol Ire 


main. P 


—— — 


$hak, Tit. Andr. 


| | might have liv'd, and joy'd4 immontal blifs, 
Yet willingly chole rather death with thee, Milton, 
Th Uluryer not long 
His ill-got crows, 


Dryden's Spaniſh Pryar, 


Wiſeman's Surgery. | 


(Inxactas. adj, [ iraſcibilu, low Lat. iraſcidle, Fr, 


are King Lear, | 


Soon after, when my joy to ſorrow flits, 
I will make my woes a tragedy. Spenſer, 

I cannot ey, until 1 be reſolv'd | 
Where our right valiant father is become. Shakeſp, Hi. VI. 


Joriancn,' . . Lat, old French. | Galety, 66 
vity. Olesen oP ſh; 
Bring home | of hertzain; 
With opunes bring — and with jollity. 
There him weſts in riatous ſulla, | 
Of all his gladfulneſs and ut” ſayance. 


* 


Jo vr rl. adj. [jo and fall.] Tow, 
1. * N 12 UN: 
They b , | ö 
+ 7 e King went unde | « tents Joyful rnd N 
My ſoul ſhall be joyful in my God. x 


Wa 
2. Sometimes it has & before the cauſe of joy, Kleie 
Six brave eompanions from each ſhip we lait: | 
With ſails out we fly th' unequal ſtrife, 
Sad for their loſs, but yoyfu/ of our lite, 
! . . . 
o'x FULLY. adv. [from joyful. ] Wich jo 
ö If we no more Lau el heav 'n. 107 . $ladh, 
Then joyfully, my noble lord of Bedford, 
And my kind kinſmen, warriaurs all, adieu. Shat, 
Never did men more joyfully obey, Hy, 
Or ſooner underſtood the ſign to flie 2 
With ſuch alacrity __ re away, | 
As if to praiſe them all the ſtates ſtood by, 7 
The good Chriſtian conſiders pains only as neceſſary 54 
glorious immortality ; that, through this dark ſcene Ak 
ror, ſees à crown and a throne, and everlaſting bleflings | 
him, Mully receives his ſummon as he has long FI 
peed it. | 8 
Jorrurx Ess. 2. /. [from joyful.] Gladneſs:; 
Thou ſervedſt not the Lord thy N. u wy 2 
gladneſs of heart, for the abundance of all things, b a 
Jo'yL Iss. adj, [from joy]  _ 
1. Void of joy; feeling no pleaſure, 
A little joy enjoys the queen thereof; 
* * b _ aſtogether Joylefe , 
ith downcaſt eyes the joylefs victot ſat 
Revolving in his alter'd - be 10 : 
The various turns of chance below: 
And _—_ and _ a ſigh he ſtole, 16.56 TRtY 1] | 
An tears began to flow, Dryden's Alex 
2. It has ſometimes of before the objec. -. OG 
With two fair eyes his miſtreſs burns his breaſt; 
He looks and languiſlies, and leaves his reſt ; | 
ior wy Lea and, pining for the laſs, ' + 
Is jovleſs grove, and ſpurus te growing | | 
3. Giving no pleaſure, —_— — 
A joyleſe, diſmal, black, and ſorrowful iſſue: 
Here is a babe, as loathſome as a toad. Shateſhi Tit, Ant 
Here Love his golden ſhafts employs ; here lighty e 
His conſtant lamp, and waves hie purple wings; | 
Reigns here, and revels: not in the bought ſila | 
Of harlots, loveleſs, //, unendear d. 
Caſual fruition, Milton's Paradiſe Ly, 
The pure in heart ſhall ſee God; and if any others could ſo 4 
this their incloſure, as to take heaven by violence, ic Curely would bea 
very joyleſs poſſeſſion. 'Pecay of Ley, 
He torgets his ſleep, and loaths his food, 
That youth, and health, and war arejoyleſs to him. Alda, 
Jo'vovus. adj, [joyenx, Fr.] . 
1. Glad; gay ; merry. 1 55 
Moft joyous man, on whom the ſhining ſun 
Did ſhew his face, myſelf I did eſteem," . | 
And that my falſer friend did no leſs joyous deem, F, Queen, 
Pert the birds; freſt gales and gentle airy 
r | 
Then joyous birds frequent the lone 
And beaſts, by — — renew — hg Din. 
Faſt by her flow'ry bank the ſons of Arcas, 
Fay'rites of heav'n, with happy care protect 
Their fleecy charge, and joyous rick er wave, 
2. dien joy. 
ey all as glad as birds of joyous prime, 
Thenceled her forth, about her pal round, 
3+ It has of ſometimes before the cauſe of joy. 
Round our death-bed ev'ry friend ſhould run 
And joyous of our conqueſt early won; 
While the malicious world with envious tears 
Should grudge our happy end, and wiſh it tuin. Dy 
Iezcacuva'NHA. . . [An Indian plant.] 
Ipecacuanha is a (mall irregularly contorted root, wag, del 
and turm. One ſort is of a duſky greyiſh colour on the fut hot, u 
| a paler grey when broken, brought ſrom Peru: the ather ſat h 
ſmaller root, reſembling the former z but it is of « dap dull 
brown on the outſide, and white when broken, brought from db 


Braſils. The grey ought to be preferred, becauſe the brown is apt n 
operate more roug 15 K : Hill Mat, Ah, 


P e': 


S5. R.11, 


E 


Partaking of the nature of anger. 

| The ira/cib/e paſſions follow the temper of the heurt, and the coc 

| cupiſcible — on the craſis of the live, Wer 
now more one inſtance of ira/cible paſſions ſubdue 

| vegetable diet. . 8 Arbuthnot on Alien 


e are here in the country ſurrounded with bleſſings 30d 


* And conquer his own juttice with his love. Motten. 

| In what he gives to thee this paradiſe, 

| And thy fair Eve. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 
Their chearful age with honour youth attends, f 

| Jo that trom pleaſure's llav'ry they are free, Denham. 


] To enjoy; to have Shad 


ſures, without any occaſion of exexcifing our irraſcible 99555 
N . 
IRE. 3. J. [ Fr. ira, Lat.] Anger; rage ; paſſiouatc 
She lik'd not his deſire; gur 
N Fain would be free, but dreaded parents /re. 
| It 1 digg'd up thy forefather's graves, 
| And hung their rotten coffins up in chains, 1. N. 
It could not ilake mine ire, nor eaſe my heart. Stat, 
Or Ny ire, or 72 that ſo long Milut, 
Perplex'd the Greek and Cytherea's ſon. _ 
The ſentence, from thy head remov'd, may light 
On me, ſole cauſe to thee of all this woe ; Nils 


— ! = ! rm. jult object of his ire. FER 
or this th'avenging pow'r employs his 
ws _— all his uher in — U 
us will perfiſt, relentleſs in his ire, 
Till the fair ſlave be render'd to his fire. 2. 


La ETL. adj. Lire and fill,} A ; ing ; u 
| af ire and full.) ngry ; 


— KK —— — 1 — ar 


i baſtard Orleaps, that drew V. 

| From 1 my boy, I ſoon encounter'd. Shake P- K 

| * many hands your ene = fubdu'd 3 * 
t laughter by the ir arm ' 

\ Of ——— Clifford 4 1 Shateſd 111. 

| 


There learn'd this maid of arms the ireful guiſe 
lu midit of all the dome misfortune ſat, 
And gloomy diſcontent, and fell debate, Dy 
And madneſs laughing in his irefx/ moods 140 
Faruk v. adv. [from i.] With ire; in 
manner. 
IRIS. 4. J. [Latin.] g 
1. The rainbow. Noah, thet' * 
Belide the ſolary iriz, which God ſheweth unto Bre 
ther lunary, whoſe efficient is the moon. he rainbo®: 
2. Any appearance of light reſembling t the en 
When both bows appeared more diſtinQt, | ment ge, wn 
of the interior iris 2 gr. 100; and the breadth of the n 
— in the exterior ii, was to the breadtd of the 
nterior 3 to 2, 


3. Thecircle round the pupil of the eye. 


4+ The flower-de-luce. 
ris alt hues, roſes and jeſſamine. | This word # 
To IRK. v. a. [ort, work, INlandick-] ," it 


uſed only imperſonally, it icks m3 ou gie 


wa 
b. 


J. 


IR O 


ves me pain or, 1 am. weary of It Thus the author 
8 Come, ſhall we go und kill us — 
And yet it irt: me: wed. por dapyied 
ir own 33 
Should in un haunches gor'd . + a os 
* irks his heart he cannot be d. 10 b Nee * 
1 x30MB adj. from irt. p earn lea tedious; 
n a ; tireſome; un 8 
. toilſome; tireſo p 
coubleſome geh n irkſome brawling ſcold. : 1 
Since that thou can'ſt talk of love ſo well, 
Thy company» which erſt was irie "ay, 4 . 15 
Iwillendure. * . At you like it. 
Where he may likel | 
ue to hi houghts, and entertain 
Tron bi ſe his great chief return, Milton, 
For not to irkſome toil, but to delight a 
He made us, and deli ht to reaſon join d. on. 
is nothing {0 ihe as general non 7 - wor gn 
; 8. 8 
ent. adv. [from irl/ome.] Weariſomely e- 
_ 168. 1. /. [from irkſome.] Tediouſneſs ; wea-| 
ilomeneſs. 
Erft 


* common to all parts of the world, _ Thougli 
thelighteſt of all metals, except tin, it is conſi 

he hardeſt ; and when pure, naturally malleable : 
: fa wrought into ſteel, or when in the impure ſtate 
fomits firſt fuſion, it is ſcarce malleable, Moſt of the 
ther metals are brittle, while they are hot ; but this 
: moſt malleable as it approaches neareſt to fuſion, 
tThe f ifick gravity of iron is to water as 7632 is to 
ooo. It is the only known ſubſtance that is attracted 
by the loadſtone. Iron has greater medicinal virtues 


of the other metals. Hill, 

955 No airleſs dungeon, nor ſtrong links of iron, 
Can be retentive to the ſtrength of ſpirit, wig 08 
Whe fmite him with an inſtrument of iron, ſo that he die, he isa 
derer- Numb, xxxv. 16. 
be power of drawi iron is one of the ideas of a louditone, and to 


« a partof that of iron. Locke. 
# 1 an ore, of a ſerruginous colour, are ſeveral thin plates, 
placed parallel to each other. Woodward. 


There are incredible quantities of Iren flag in various parts of the 


Mood ward on Foſſils. 
Dean. 
* « 45 Hes in firata. Woodward on Foſſils. 


| treated of making iron work, and ſteel work, Moxon, 
1. Any inſtrument or utenſil made of iron: as, a flat 
inn, box iron, or ſmoothing iron. In this ſenſe it has 


ural, 
lrans of a doit, doublets that hangmen would 
ry with thoſe that wore them, theſe baſe ſlaves, = 
re yet the fight be done, pack up. Shakeſps Coriolauus. 
O Thou! whoſe _ I account myſclt, 
Look on my forces with a gracious eye : 
Putin their hands thy bruiſing irons of wrath, 
That they may cruſh down with a heavy fal! | 
Ty ufurping helmets of our adverſaries. | Shak R. III. 
Can'ſt thou fill his ſkin with barbed irons, or his head with fiſh- 


? J 00, xli. 7. 
For this your locks in paper- durance bound? 
For this with tort'ring Irons wreath'd around? N Po 
3. Chain; ſhackle ; manacle: as, he was put in un. 
The iron entered into his ſoul, Pſalms. Common Fes 
7 


Hisfeet they hurt with fetters: he was laid in irons, 
Von. adj. 
1. Made of iron. 


In iron walls they deem'd me not ſecure, Shak. H. VI. 

Get me an iron crow, and bring it ſtraight 
UVntomy cell, Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 
Some are of an iron red, ſhining and polite z others not polite, but 
as if powdered with iron duſt, Woodward. 
Poll-cats and weeſels do a great deal of injury to warrens; the way 
oftakingthem. is in hutches, and iran traps. Mortimer. 
2, Reſembling iron in colour. 


A piece of ſtone of a dark, d, grey colour, but in ſome parts of a 
ſerruginous colour, ; Woodward on Foſſils. 
Some of them are of an iron red, and very bright. Woodward. 
3. Harlh; ſevere; rigid; miſerable ; calamitous : as, 
the irox age for an age of hardſhip and wickedneſs. 


Theſe ideas may be found more or lefs in all the fol- 
loving examples, 
tee vigorous virgins, waiting till behind 
Ali the throne of th iron ſcepter'd king. 
O fad virgin, that thy power 
Might bid the ſoul of Orpheus fig 
Such notes as warbled to the ſtrings 
ira tears from Pluto's cheek, 
And made hell grant what love did ſeek. 
In al my iron years of wars and dangers, 
rom blooming youth down to decaying age, 
| fame ne'er knew a ſtain of diſhonour. 
1 ove cruſh the nations with an iron rod, 
ind ey in monarch be the ſcourge of God. 
4 Indiſſoluble; unbroken, 
Raſh Elpenor, in an evil hour, 
Dry'dan immeaſurable bowl, and 


T'exhale his ſurſeit by irri 
Imprudent ; him 45 1 


7 ; impenetrats. 's iron ſleep oppreſt, 


will converſe with iran · witted 
unte ſpective boys: none are E 
Nt tlook into me with conſiderate eyes. 
bon. v. a, [from the noun.] 
, Toſmooth with an iron, 
5 ſhackle with irons, 
NICAL. adj, [; 
traries, 


Craſbaw. 
Milton. 


Pope's Odyſſey. | 


Shakes. R. III. 


from 
meaning another; 
In this fallacy may be compriſed 

filla all irorical miſtakes, N 
n * — away 8 Grown, 


all your irvwica/ civilities in a litteral ſenſe, and ſhall 
ben b te literally performed. — Sah 


tes was pronounced b | the wi 
Kan of (; y the oracle of to be the wiſeſt 
des . which he would turn from himſelf iyonica/ly, ſaying, 
Was not will nothing in him to verify the oracle, except this, that 
ins, e and knew it and others were not wiſe, and kriew 


The dean, ironicall Bacon, 
* » ve 
Still bunn'd the ery yo the knave. 
uv 


*. 1. J. [iron and monger,}] A 


. . A kind of wood 


Hoon, Ms Y [Aederitis, Lat.) 


lion; Swift. 
dealer in 


extremely hard, and 


water, It wy in 
Robinſen Cruſoe. 
A plant, 


ho 
XWoop 
ſo 


ift. 2. Beams of light emitted, 


Rowe. 
t 
Phillips, | 


IIRkECONCILABLENESS. 


irony.) Expreſſing 
ſpeaking by con- 


———_ adv, [from ironical. By the uſe of 


Prov, adj, [from iror.] Made of iron; pertaking 
Ot iron. | | 
The force they are under is real, and that oftheir fate but imagi- 
nary : it is not ſtrange if the iroxy chains have more ſolidity than the 
DD. Mighty Lage d dt , 
; 1 | 3 r ” 
diffolve the body of one 9 = theſ 1 and 
depoſit, in lieu of the irony particles carried off, e, 40 Fan 
| rd on s, 
FRONY. 2. / ironie, Fr. {xgwnia.] A mode of ſpeech 
in which 
Bolingbroke wwas 4 holy man. 


irony, or explain their meaning by contraries. 
Inra'DIANCE. J *. 1 [ irradiance, 
prog cache tin, ] 
1. Emiſſion of rays or beams of light upon any object. 
The principal cen is its 4 — and 
ſparkling, ſound in many gems, is not diſcoverable in this. 
Brown's Vulgar Errourt. 


Love not the heav'aly ſpirits > Or do they mix 
Irradiance virtual, or immediate touch > 
Fo Inna'viare. we. [irradio, Latin, ] 
1. To adorn with light emitted upon it; to brighten. 
When he thus perceives that theſe opacous bodies do not hinder the 
eye frpm judging light to have an equal plenary diffuſion through the 
whole. place it irradiates, he can have no —_— to allow air, 
that is diaphanous, to be every where mingled with light, 
Digby on Bodies, 
It is not a converting but a crowning grace ; ſuch an one as irra- 
diates and puts a circle of glory about 
defcends, | 
2. Toenlighten; to illumine ; to illuminate, 
Celeſtial light 
Shine inward, and the mind through all her pow'rs 
Irradiate ; there plant eyes; all miſt from thence 
Purge and diſperſe, 
3. To animate by heat or light. 


French; Fw 0 


South, 


thoſe more ſimple parts of matter into motion. 
4+ Jo decorate with ſhining ornaments. 
No weeping orphan ſaw his father's ſtore 
Our ſhrines irradiate, or imblaze the floor. 


IRRADIA'TION, 2. / [| irradiation, Fr. from irradiate.] 
1. The act of d yer of light. 
If light were a body, it ſhould drive away the 


irradiation of it, there is no point but light is found. 


materially from ſome parts, 


2. Illumination; intellectual light. 


ideally from every one. 


irradiation or revelation. 


IRRA'TIONAL. adj. | irrationalis, Lat.] 


diſcourſive faculty, 
Thus ome 

Outrage from lifeleſs things ; but diſcord firſt 

Daughter of fin, among th' irrational 


Since the brain is only a 
are precipitated to the lungs 
of benetit can be effected from ſo irrational an application. 


every body ſhould be deceived. 
reaſon, 
InxAa'TIONALLY. adv, 
' ſon; abſurdly, 
[RRECLA'IMABLE. adj. [in and reclaimable.) Not to 
be reclaimed ; not to be changed to the better. 
As for obſtinate, irrec/eimadle, proſeſſed enemies, we muſt expect 
their calumnies will continue, Addifon's Freebolder. 


[from irrational.) Without rea- 


InxsCONCI'LABLE. adj. [| irreconcihiable, Fr. in and re- 
concilable. | ey | 
1. Not to be recalled to kindneſs ; not to be appeaſed. 
Wage eternal war, | 
Lasse to our grand ſoe. Milton, 


A weak unequal faction may animate a government; but when it 
grows equal in th, and irreconcilable by animoſity, it cannot 
end without ſome eriſis. Temple. 

There are no ſactions, though irreconcilable to one another, that 
are not united in their affection to you. Dryden. 
2. Not to be made conſiſtent : it has awith or to. 

As ſhe was ſtrictly virtuous herſelf, ſo ſhe always put the beſt con- 
ſtruction upon the words and actions of her neighbours, except where 
they were irreconcilable to the rules of honeſty and decency, 
Arbuthnot's Hi. of Jobn Bull. 
Since the ſenſe I oppoſe is attended with ſuch groſs irreconcilable 
abſurdities, I preſume I need not offer any thing farther in ſupport of 
the one, or in diſproof of the other. ert. 
This eſſential power of gravitation or attraction is e 
with the Atheiſt's own doctrine of a chaos, Bentley. 
All chat can be tranſmitted from the ttars is wholly unacoountable, 
and irreconcilable to any ſyſtem of ſcience, Bentley, 
N 4 | from irreconcilable,) Im- 
poſſibility to be reconciled, | 
In x EcoxcHLABL x. adv. [from irreconcilable.) In a man- 
ner not admitting reconciliation. 


Inxeconcr'ieD. adj, [i and reconciled. ] Not atoned, 
A ſervant dies in many irreconciled iniquities, Shakeſpeare, 
InkECO'VERABLE. =, þ [in and recoverable.] 
1. Not to be regained ; not to be reſtored or repaired, 
Time, in a natural ſenſe, is irrecoverable : the moment juſt fled 
by us, it is impoſſible to recal, Rogers, 
2, Not to be remedied. | 
The irrecoverable loſs of ſo many livings of principal value. 
7. 
It concerns every man, that would not trifle away his ſoul, and 
fool himſelf into irrecoverable miſery, with the greateſt ſeriouſneſs to 
enquire. Tillctſon. 
Inxtco'VERABLY. adv. [from irrecoverable.) Beyond 
recovery; paſt repair. | 
O dark, dark, dark amid' the blaze of noon ; 
Irrecov'rably dark, total eclipſe, 
Without all hope of day. Milton's * es, 
The credit of the Exchequer is irrecoveradly loſt by the laft breach 
with the bankers, Temple, 
Inzebu'ciBLe. adj. [ in and reducible.) Not to be 
brought or reduced. | 


Thele obſervations ſeem to argue the corpuſcles of air to 
ducible into water. | B 


oyle. 
InxeEFRAGABILITY. gal erat anna, Strength 
uted, 


be irre- 


Mi | 


of argument not to be 


the meaning is contrary to the words : as, 
So grave a body, upon fo ſolemn an occaſion, ſhould not deal in 


Milton. 


head of him upon whom it 


Milten's Paradiſe Loft. | 
Ethereal or ſolar heat muſt digeſt, influgnce, irradiate, and put 
ee] 

Pope, 
air, which is likewiſe 
a body wherever it is admitted ; for within the whole ſphere of the 
The generation of bodies is not effected by irradiation, or anſwer- 
ably unto the propagation N 3 but herein a tranſmiſſion is made 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
| The means of immediate union of theſe intelligible objects to the 


underſtanding, are ſometimes divine and ſupernatural, as by ay 
dies 


1. Void of reaſon; void of underſtanding ; wanting the 


_ tranſmittent, and that humours oft 
fore they arrive to the brain, no kind 


| larvcy on Conſumptionn 
I ſhall quietly ſubmit, not wiſhing ſo irrational a thing as that 


Pope. 
IRRATIONA'LITY, u. J. [from irrational.) Want of 


IRR 
TRREFRA'GABLE. adj. [irrefragabilir, ſchool Latin 
irrefragable, Fr.] Not to be confuted y ſuperior to 
argumental oppoſition. . | | 
trong and irrefragable the evidences of e be i 


* reſiſted them would reſiſt every thing. Atrerbury's Serm. 
danger of introducing unexperienced men was uf 


by ſlow degrees. „ At. 

InzsFRAGABLY. adv, | from irr:fragable.) With force” 
above confutation. | of 

That they denied a future ſtate is evident from St. Paul's reaſons 
ings, which are of no force but only on that ſuppſition, as Origen 
largely and irrefragably proves; Atterbury. 
Ia RTV “TABLE. adi, [irrefutabilis, Latin.) Not to be 
overthrown by argument. . l 
IRRE/GULAR; adj. [irregulier; Fr. irregularis, Latin.] 
1. enn nee cuſtom, or nature. 

| e am'rous youth 
Obtain'd of Venus his deſire, 


as an ir- 
N reaſon for worki 


Howe'er 1. his fire. . Prior. 

24 _—_ ical; not confined fo any certain rule or 

Order. 

This motion ſeems excentrique and irregular; yet not well to be 

reſiſted or ys 1 King Charles. 
, 

Then moſt, Shak moſt irregular they ſeem. Milton. 

The numbers of pindariques are wild and irregular, and ſomes 

times ſeem harſh and uncouth. | Cowley: 

of virtue, A ſoft 


3. Not being according to the laws 
IsxzeULA'KiTY: . / [irregulariti, Fr. from irregular.) 


word for witionus, , 
1. Deviation from rule. 
2. Neglect of method and order. 
This irregularity of its unruly and tumultuous motion might afford 
a beginning unto the common opinion. retun. 
As theſe vaſt heaps of mountains are thrown together with ſo much 
irregularity and confuſion, they form a great variety of hollow bot - 
toms. _ Addiſon on Italy. 
3. Inordinate practice; vice. 
Religion is ſomewhat leſs in danger of corruption; while the ſinner 
acknowledges the obligations of his duty, and is aſhamed of his ir- 
regularities, i Rogers. 
Inxz'0ULARLY, adv: [from irregular;} Without obſets 
vation of rule or method, a 
WR P haeton, ; : 
By the wild courſes of his fancy drawn, 
From Eaſt to Weſt irregu/arly hurl'd, 
Firit ſet on fire himſelf, and then the world. Dtyden. 
Your's is a ſoul regularly great, 
Which wanting temper, yet abounds with heat. Dryden. 
It ny give ſome light to thoſe whoſe concern for their little ones 
makes them ſo irregulurly bold as to conſult their own reaſon, in the 
education of their children, rather than to rely upon old cuſtom. 


Locke, 
To IAI OVIATE. v. a. [from in and regula, Lat.] To 
make irregular ; to diſorder. 
Its fluctuations are but motions ſubſervient, which winds, ſhelves, 
and every interjacency irregulates. | . Brown. 
Inxz'LaTiVE. adj. [in and relativus, Latin,] Having 
no reference to any thing 3 ſingle ; unconneRted, 
Separated by the voice of God, things in their ſpecies came out 
uncommunicated varieties, and irre/ative ſeminalities. 
Brown's Yulgar Erronre. 


IaxzI IOI oN. . J. [irreligion, Fr. in and religion, ] Con- 


Death introdue g. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | tempt of religion; impiety. 
He hath eat'n and lives, ; The weapons with which 1 combat 7rreligion are already conſe- 
58 2 e ſpeaks, and reaſons and mm 3 aliſt 10% erated. | 3 en. 
rational till then. ä lton's Par We behold inſtance ef prophaneneſs and irre// not onl 
2. Abſurd; contrary to reaſon, 1 44 F ＋ Eft? a 


committed, but defended and gloried in. Regers. 
InztL1'ctous, adj, [irreligienx, Fr. in and religioss. ] 
1, Contemning religion ; 1mpious. | 


The iſſue of an irreligious Moor, Shakeſp. 
Whoever ſees theſe irre/igious men, 
With burthen of a ſickneſs weak and faint, 
But hears them talking of religion then, | 
FO rs 22 of their fouls we 9 e wi 
| ame and reproach is gene portion o ous and 
ſrreligious. 1 N | South, 


2. Contrary to religion. | 
Wherein that Scripture ſtandeth not the church of God in any 
ſtead, or ſerveth nothing at all to direct, but may be let paſs as need- 


leſs to be conſulted with, we judge it profane, impious, and irreli- 
glows to think. Houker, 


Might not the queen's domeſticks be obliged to avoid ſwearing, 
and irre/igious profane diſcourſe.? : Swift, 
InxEL1GIOUSLY, adv. [from irreligiaus.] With im- 
piety ; with irreligion. : 2 
IAM EA BLE. adj. Tirremeabilis, Latin. ] Admitting no 
The keeper charm'd, the chief without delay ü 
Paſs'd on, and took th' irremeable way. : Dryden, 
InxEME'DIABLE. @dj. [irremediable, Fr. in and remedi- 
|] able.) Admitting no cure; not to be remedied, 
They content themſelves with that which was the irremediable er- 
ror of former times, or the neceſſity of the preſent hath caſt upon 


m. Hoo er. 
A ſteady hand, in military affairs, is more requiſite than in 
peace, becauſe an error committed in war may prove irremediable, 


| Bacon, 
Whatever he conſults you about, unleſs it lead to ſome fatal and 
. irremediable miſchief, be ſure you adviſe only as a friend. Locſe. 

IZM E'DIA BLT. adv. [from irremediable.] Without 
Cure, | 

It happens to us irremediably and inevitably, that we ey 94 
ceive theſe accidents are not the fruits of our labour, but giſts o . 

| aylor's Worthy Communicant, 

InzemMn's81BLE, adj. [in and remitto, Latin; irremifible, 

French.) Not to be pardoned. 


III MISSI BLE NIS. 2. /. [from irremſible.] The qua- 
lity of being not to be pardoned. 
hence ariſes the aggravation and irremi/ibleneſt of the fin. 
Hammond on Fundamentals. 
Inxs Mo'VABLE, adj. [in and remove.] Not to be moved; 
not to be changed, 
He 1s irremovable, 

Reſolv'd for flight. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
| Ixx2No'wNED. adj. [in and ren.] Void of honour, 
We now fa, unrenowned, | 
For all he did was to deceive good knights, 
And draw them from purſuit of praiſe and fame 

To ſluggiſh ſloth and ſenſual Leligbts, 

And end their days with irrenowned ſhame. Fairy Queen, 
Inng'rARABLE. adj. [irreparabilit, Latin; irreparable, 
French.) Not to be recovered ; not to be repaired, 

Irreparable is the loſs, and Patience ſays it is not paſt her cure. 


Shakeſp. T. N 
Toil'd with loſs / /Þ Mie ah 


rable, on 
It is an irreparable injuſtice we are guilty of, when we are preju- 
diced by the _ of thoſe whom we 1 1 441 . 
The ſtory of Deucalion and Pyrrha teaches, that piety and inno- 
cence cannot miſs of the divine protection, and that the only loſs 
g Garth, 


U 


irreparable is that of our probity. 


IAI TA NAT Y. adv. | from irreparable.) Without re- 
covery 3 without amends, | 


$a: 


IRR 


such adventures befall artiſts irreparably, e 
The cutting off that time, induſtry and gifts, whereby ſhe woul 

be nouriſhed, Were rreparably jnſutious to her. Decay of Picty. 

IAI I VIA BIE. adj. [in and replety.) Not to be re- 


deemed, A law term, 

In AMI IVI BLI. adj, [irreprebenfible, Fr. irrepreben- 
fibilir, Latin.) Exempt from blame. ; 
IxRrPREHENSIBLY, adv. [from irreprebenſible.] With- 

out blame, 
IAIS TABLE. adj, [in and repreſent.] Not to be 


' figured by any repreſentation, ; 
Mode than ab le nature doth hold againſt making images of 
God 


InxurRo'ACHABLE, adj. [ in and reproachable. ] 


Stilling cet. 
from blame ; free from reproach, 


'ree 
He was a ſerious ſincere Chriſtian, of an innocent, /rreproachable, 
Atterbury. 


| lary liſe. 
RR OG ng may raiſe up and breed as e- 


[heir prayer may be, that the 
rec 4 young family as their parents have done, Ao 

Turns PROACHABLY. adv, [from irreproachable,) With- 

out blame; without reproach. 

IA TTROVEANLx. 1 in and reproveable,) Not to be 
blamed ; irreproachable. ; 

Iaxksts Tini. . / [from irre/flible.] Power or 
force above oppoſition, 25 
Ihe doctrine 4 „ of grace, if it be acknowledged, 
there is nothing to be affixt to gratitude, Hammond, 

IAIS IRIE. adj. | irre/iftible, Fr. in and re/itible, | Su- 

riour to oppoſition. . 
Fear doth be from an apprehenſion of the Deity, indued with 
Irrefiftible 222 to hurt z and is of all atfections, anger excepted, 
t 


the unapteſt to admit conference with reaſon, locker. 
a In mighty quadrate join'd 
Of union 170% le. Milton, 


Fear of God is inward acknowledgment of an holy juſt Being, 
e with almighty and irre/iftible power, Tillutfon, 
"(here can be no difference in the ſubjects, where the application 

is almighty and /rre///ible, as in creations Rogers, 
Ian ESI ru. adv. [from irre/itible,) In a manner 


not to be *.”! 
Cod 247 ſways all manner of events on earth, Dryden, 
Fond of plealing and endearing ourlelves to thoſe we eſteem, we 

ave % ed into the lame inclinations and averſions ag poaieg 
e. $, 

IantstsrUnss. adj, [A barbarous ungrammatical con- 


junction of two negatives, | Irreſiſtible ; reſiitleſs, 
7 "Thoſe radiant eyes, whoſe /rre/ftlefs flame 
Strikes Envy dumb, and keeps Sedition tame, 
They can to gazing multitudes give law, 
Convert the lactious, and the rebel awe. ; Glanwille, 
Id BOL. 4%. 4 and vuubilu, Latin.] Not to 


be broken; not to he diſſolved, 


In ſactitious ſal ammoniac the common and urinous ſalts are fo well 


mingle, that both in the open lire and in ſublimintz veſlels they riſe 
together ay one (alt, which ſeems in ſuch vellels irrefo/uble by fire 
alone, Hoyle. 
Inri/401,UnrLENESS. . /. [from irre/oluble,) Reſiſtance 


to ſeparation of the parts, 
Queicetanus has this contelſion of the {rreſolublencſ of R 26-5 
ie. 
IAA rSoLV TUV. adv, [iz and r/ofved.] Without ſet— 
tled determination. ; | 
Divers of my friends have thought it ſtrange to hear me ſpeak ſo 
Ir refolvedly concerning Uhole things, which ſome take to be the ele- 
ments, und others the principles ot all mixed bodies. Boyle, 
Inus'/s0LUTK. adj. | irreſeln, Fr. in and reſalute.] Not 
conſtant in purpoſe ; not determined, 
Were he evil us'd, he would outgo 
His father, by as much as a performance 
Does an T purpoſe, 
Him, alter long debate, /rreſo/nte 
Of thoughts revolv'd his final fentence choſe 
Fit vetlel, fitteſt imp of traud, in whom 
"Vo enter. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
ko make refleftions upon what is paſty, is the part of ingeiious 
but {reſolute men. . emple, 
Jo Mynha's mind, impell'd on either fide, 
*Vakes ev'ry bent, but cannot lou abide z 
Ivreſulute on which the thould rely, =» 
At last unfix'd in all, is only tix'd to die. Dryden, 
Inxv/$0LUTKLY. adv. [from irreſolute.] Without firm- 
nels of mind; without determined purpoſe, 
IR 40LUTLLONG . 7. | irre/oluticn, Fr. in and reſolution, | 
Want of firmneſs of mind 
li hath moſt force upon things that have the lighteſt motion, and 
therotove upon the ſpirits of men, aud in them upon ſuch attections 
as move lightelt ; as upon men in fear, or men in {Yre/odution, 
Bacin's Natural ny. 
hreſalutton on the ſchemes of lite, which offer themielves to our 
choice, and inconſtancy in purſuing them, are the greateſt cauſes of 
«ll our unhappine(s. AdJdifon, 
Inxs kCTIV Rs, adj, — and re/pective, ] Having no te- 
gard to any cireumſtances, 
Thus did the Jew, by perſuading himſelf of his particular /e 
ſpective election, think it late to run into all Hus! Ty 
According to this doQrine, it mult be reſolved wholly into the ab- 
lolute #2; e/petive will of God. Rogers, 
Invnor no vivVEly, adv. [from irreſpetive.] Without 
regard to circumltances, 
ils is convinced, that all the promiſes belong to him abſolutely 
and et. | Hammond on Frevdamentals, 
IN TAI VAI. adj, [in and retrieve] Not to be te- 
paired ; irrecoverable ; irreparable, 
InakTari'yAbyy, adt, | from /rreceievable,] Irrepara- 
bly ; irrecoverahly. | 


| would not detray the charge of the extraction, and therefore, 


mull have been all {ret len ad'y doll, and utelets to mankind, was it 
wt by this means collected, Woodward, 
Ink'VEAKNCK, mf. [irrorerertia, Lat. irroverence, Fr, 
in and reverence, 
1. Want of reverence ; want of veneration ; want of re- 
ſpect, | 
: Having foen our {cardalous tete toward + God, worlhip in 
. general, "tis ealy to make application io the teveral parts of it, 
Deeay of Picty. 

"They were a fort of attribires, with which it was a matter of 16+ 
ligion to lalute them on all occations, aud which it was an 4*reverence 
wo omit, C | Pope. 

2, State of being diſregarded, 

t he concurrence of the Ronde of peers in that fury can be imputed 
t no one thing wore than to the treverence aud tooth the . 
were sunt in, who had deen always looked upon there as the vracles 
vt the law. Clarendon, 

IAN. % [imeverent, Fr. ix and reverent, ] Not 
paying due homage or reverence ; not exprefling or 
canceiving due venetation or teſpect. 

As que fear excludeth not that butdnefs which becometh faints, fo, 
it our familiarity with God de not favour of fear, it draweth too 
vear that irreverent confidence wherewith true humility can never 
Rand. Ae 


Knowledge men fought for, and covered it from the vulgar fort « 


diſcouiſe, is another abuſe of the tongue. Ray. 


Shakefſp. Henry VI I1. 


jewels of ineſtimable price, fearing the irreverent conſtruction of the 

ignorant and irreligious, Raleigh, 

Witneſs the irreverent ſon : 

Of him who built the ark ; who, for the ſhame 
Done to his father, heard his heavy curſe, 

Servant of ſervants, on his vicious race. Milton. 

Swearing, and the irreverent uſing the name of God in common 


If an irreverent expreſſion or thought too wanton are crept into 
my verſes, through my inadvertency, Jet their authors be 8 
for them. ryden. 
Inxu'vERENTLY, adv. [from irreverent.] Without due 


reſpect or veneration. 
» * 


irreverently, overnment of the Tongue, 
In E VIII BLE. adj. [in and reverſe.] Not to be re- 
called ; not to be changed. | 


The ſins of his chamber and his cloſet ſhall be uced before 
men and angels, and an eternal irrever/ible ſentence en 
IXI VIIASI BLV. adv. | from irrevegſible.] Without 


change. 

The title of fundamentals, being ordinarily confined to the doc- 
trines of faith, hath occaſioned that great ſcandal in the church, at 
which ſo many myriads of ſolifidians have ftumbled, and fallen 
irreverſibly, by conceiving heaven a reward of true opinions. | 

Hammond on Fundamentals. 
Inre'voCABLE. adj, [irrevocabilis, Latin; irrevocable, 
French.] Not to be recalled; not to be brought 


back; not to be reverſed, 
Give thy hand to Warwick, 
And, with thy hand, thy faith irrevocable, 
"That only Warwick's daughter (hall be thine. Shakeſpeare. 
Firm and irrevocable is my doom, ; 
Which I have paſt upon her, ' Shakeſp. As you like tt, 
That which is paſt is gone and irrevocable, therefore they do but 
trifle, that labour in paſt matters. Bacon's Eſſays. 
The ſecond, both for piety renown'd, 
And puiſſant deeds, a promile ſhall receive | 
Irrevocable, that his regal throne 
For ever thall endure. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
By her irrevocable fate, 
War (hall the country waſte, and change the ſtate, Dryden. 
"The other victor flame a moment ſtood, | 
"Then tell, and lifeleſs left th“ extinguilh'd wood; 
For ever loſt, th“ irrevocable light 
Forſook the black ' ning coals, and ſunk to night. 
Each ſacred accent bears eternal weight, 
Aud each /rreyocable word is fate, Pope. 


IXI VocABH V. adv. [from irrevocable.) Without recal, 
It air were kept out four or tive minutes, the fire would be irre- 
wvocubly extinguithed, Hoyle. 
To VRRIGATE. v. a. [irvigo, Latin.] To wet; to 
moiſten ; to water. 
The heart, which is one of the principal parts of the body, doth 
contnually irrigate, nourith, keep hot, and 7 all the members. 
ay on the Creation, 
They keep a bulky charger near their lips, 
With which, in often interrupted ſleep, 
Their frying blood compels to irrigate 
Their dry turr'd tongues, A. Phillips, 
Inr1Ga'rion. . / [from irrigate.) The act of watering 
or moiſtening. 


Dryden. 


Help of ground is by watering and irrigation. Bacon, 
Irr1'cuous, adj, from irrigate. } _ 
1. Watery ; watered. 
| The flow'ry lap . 
Of ſome irriguons valley ſpreads her ſtore. Milton. 


2. Newy ; moiſt. Phillips ſeems to have miſtaken the 
Latin phraſe irriguus ſopor, 
Rath =p nor 
Dry'd an immeaſurable bowl, and thought 
T” exhale his ſurfeit by irriguous (leep : 
Imprudent ! him death's iron ſleep oppreſt, Philips. 


Irr1's10N. 2. fe [irrifio, Lat. irriſion, French.] The 
net of laughing at another. 
Ham, by his indifcreet and unnatural /rri/or, and expoſing of his 
father, incurs his curſe. 8 lv uανν i.. 
To VRRITATE, w. a. [irrito, Latin; irriter, French. ] 
1. To provoke; to teaze ; to exaſperate. 
The earl, ſpeaking to the frecholders in imperious language, did 
not {r1/tate the people, Bacon's Henry VII. 
Laud's power at court could not qualify him to go through with 
that difficult reformation, whilſt he had a ſuperior in the church, 
who, having the reins in his hand, could ſſacken them, and was 
thought to be the more remiſs to irritate his cholerick diſpoſition, 


2. To fret ; to put into motion or diſorder by any irre- 


2 or unaccuſtomed contract; to ſtimulate; to vel- 
icate, | 
„Cold maketh the ſpirits vigorous, and ite them, 
3. To heighten; to agitate; to enforce. 
Air, if very cold, irriraterh the flame, and maketh it burn more 
fiercely, as tire ſcorcheth in froſty weather, Bacon, 
When they are collected, the eos becometh more violent and irri- 
tate, and thereby expelleth ſweat, 
Rous'd 
By dach of clouds, or irritating war 
Ot tighting winds, while all is calm below, 
They furious ſpring, Thomſon's Summer, 
IMI ox. . / [irritatic, Latin; irritation, French; 
from irritate, ] | 
1. Provocation ; exaſperation, 
2. Stimulation; vellication. 
Violent aflections and irritar/onr of the nerves, in any part of the 
body, is cauſed by ſomething actimonious. Arbuthnot, 
IxRVv'rrioN. . /. [ irruption, Fr. irruptio, Lat.] 
1. HThe act of any thing forcing an entrance, 
1 retrain, too ſuddenly, 
To utier what will come at laſt too foon ; 
L.eit evil ridings, with too rude irrwption, | 
_ Hitting thy aged ear, ſhould pierce too deep, Milton, 
Chere ate trequent inundations made in maritime countries by the 
irvaption of the lea, * net. 
A tull aud ſudden ?rrxption of thick melancholick blood into the 
heart puts a (top to its pulſation, Harvey, 
2. Intoad; burſt of invaders into any place. 
Notwithſtanding the /-rxptions of the barbarous nations, one can 
—— — — how fo plentiful a foil ſhould become ſo miſetabl 
peopled. : 
Is, (ir, Saxon. See To ng 
1. The third perſon ſingular o 
he is, 
He that 7s of God, heareth God's words viii 
. 0 47. 
Re not atraid of them, for they cannot do evil ; 5 is Dy in 
them to do good, Jer, * 
My thought, whoſe murther yet js but fantaſtical, E 
Shakes ſo my Engle ſtate of man, that function 
{« (mother'd in ſurmiſe z and nothing 7s, 


Rut what e not, 3 : 
2. It is ſometimes expreſſed by . bateſpeare's Macbeth. 


There's ſome among you have beheld me fighting. Shs 
Iscyuralvick. ad), Lev, wxiadx®- ; Yehiadigue, 5 ] 


Bacon. 


To be: I am, thou art, 


is but an ill eſſay of reverence and godly fear to uſe the goſpel 


Clarendon, | 


Bacon's Natural Hiftory, | 


. Ihe act o affing out, 
2. Exit; egreſs ; aſſage out. * 
Unto * Nee e from death. i whill in — 


55 þ 
Addiſon on Italy. 


188 
ſciatica. | 
I'sCHURY. . /. [io x;vgio, i” xo and chor, urine . 


ther by gravel or other cauſe, 
IsCHURE'TICK; . J. [iſchuretigue, French; from ; 

Such medicines as force urine when Cuppreſſag “0 
Isn, [irc, Saxon, | 8 
1. A termination added to an adjectiye to expreſ dn 
nution, a ſmall degree, or incipient ſtate 5 i. 
quality: as, blwi/>, tending to blue; by; 206. ay 
what bright, a | + long, 
2. It is likewiſe ſometimes the termination of DR 

or poſſeſſive adjective: as, Sued, Dan, 1 
territories, or territories of the Danes. 
3. It likewiſe notes participation of the quali; 
ſubſtantive to which it is added: as, 10 ft als. the 
maniſh ; rogue, _—_— 1 an, 
Is10 LE. 2. /. [More properly zcicle, from i: but 

ſhould rather be written z/ ; iff, Saxon,] 1 
dent ſhoot of ice. 

Do you know this lady? 
he moon of Rome; chaſte as the i/cle 
That's curdled by the froſt from pureſt ſnow 

Hanging on Dian's temple. — 4 

The froſts and ſnows her tender body ſ . bak 

Thoſe are not limbs for ificles 40 tear, by 
Is1NcLa'ss, 2. . [from ice, or i/e, and glaſt; hy 

Latin.) | 133 

Ijinglaſs is a tough, firm, and light ſubſtance, of a whitiſh 
and in ſome degree tranſparent, much reſembling glue. mn 
from which i/inglaſs is prepared, is one of the eineni 
it grows to eighteen and tweenty feet in length, and great! * 
bles che ſturgeon, It is frequent in the Danube, the Booth. 
the Volga, and the larger rivers of Europe, From the in — 
this fiſh the i/ing/aſs is | vs by boiling. Hill's Ma x 

The cure of putrefaction requires an incrafſating diet, wall vi 
broths, hariſhorn, ivory, and {/nglaſs. 

Some make it clear by reiterated fermentations, and other 
ditions, as i/inglaſs. Mortimer's Hy 
T's1nGcLAss Stone, 1. J. A foſſil which is one of th 

pureſt and ſimpleſt of the natural bodies, The ng 
are of a browniſh or reddiſh colour; but whe te 
plates are ſeparated, they are perfeRtly colours, ul 

more bright and pellucid than the fineſt glaf, |; j 

found in Muſcovy, Perſia, the iſland of Cyprus, nj 

Alps and Apennines, and the mountains of Gernay, 

„Hill Mains Mau 
ISLAND. 2. /. [inſula, Latin; ola, Italian; ealen, 

Erſe, It is pronounced ilaud.] A tract of lud fy, 

rounded by water. 

He will carry this ;/ard home in his pocket, and zie it hi fü 
for an apple. And fowing the kernels of it in theſea, bring wh 
more lands. Shakeftures Tap, 

Within a long receſs there lies a bay, 
An land (hades it from the rolling fea, 
y 
Toa 


And forms a port. 
and of bliſs ! amid” the ſubjeR ſeas, 
ISLAND ER. . /. [from ifland. Pronounce ilander,) A 
inhabitant of a country ſurrounded by water, 
We, as all anders, are lunares, or the moon's men, Ca 
Your dinner, and the generous andert 
By you invited, do attend your preſence, Shale 
There are many bitter ſayings againſt andert in geen, re» 
ſenting them as fierce, treacherous, and unhoſpitable: thoſe wh 
live on the continent have ſuch frequent intercourſe with mes al l. 
terent religions and languages, that they become more kind ty 
thoſe who are the inhabitants of an iſland. Addiſon's Freda, 
A race of rugged mariners are theſe, 
Unpolith'd men, and boiſt'rous as their ſeas; 
The native anders alone their care, | 
And hateful he that breathes a foreign air, Pope Olyſs 


Is Ur. 1. / [e, French; in/ula, Latin, Pronounceu] 


1. An iſland; a country ſurrounded by water. 
8 The inſtalment of this noble duke 
In the ſeat royal of this famows /e. Shakeſp. Nich. Il. 
The dreadful fight | 
Betwixt a nation and two whales I write: 
Seas ſtain'd with gore I ſing, advent'rous toil, 
And how theſe monſters did diſarm an fe. Wat, 
2. [Written, I think, corruptly for aile, from oil, ft. 
from ale, Latin, the ail- being probably at fit only 
wing or ſide walk. It may come likewiſe from % 
French, a walk.] A long walk in a church, ot public 
RR: 


* 


Ny. 


er the twilight g. oves and duſky caves, 
. e. les and intermingled graves, , 
Black Melancholy fits. = 


IS0P ERIME/TRICAL, . /. [ie, rig, and fire. l 
geometry, are ſuch figures as have equal penmen 
or circumferences, of which the circle 1s the — 


Iso'scEUrs. u. / [iſeſcele, Fr. or equiangua! ina 
That which hath only two ſides equal. ö 
ISSUE. . /. [ife, French.] 


* us examine what bodies touch à movead 
as the only means to find an / ue out of this difficulty. 4 
; of moor) # 

We might have eaſily prevented thoſe great retum U al 
France; and if it be not French are ſo impoveriibed " 


condition muſt they have been, if. that ue of wealth 
ed? 


3. Event; conſequence. I 
Spirits are not finely touc 
But to line iſſues, . Sbateſp. Meaſre f* ue 
It 1 were ever fearful | 
To do a thing, were I the ue doubted, 
Whereof the execution did cry out 


Againit the non-performance, tas a ſear I / \ 
hich oft insect the wiſeſt. 22 Shakeſpe Winn 


But let the ue correſpondent prove Fife 
To good beginnings of each enterprise. Mold net e 


If things were caſt upon this ue, that God * 
vent fin "el man Fro why it, the belt would fin, and fia bf So 
ö 
The wittieſt ſayings and ſentences will be — 2 
chance, and nothing elſe but ſo many lucky bits — 
{ * 


e than th 

Our preſent condition is better for us in the es, Joh 
erp hea and 22 Bo the Atheiſt delires- 

ermination ; concluſion. paring MB 

* He hath preſerved Argalus alive, under rt fot 1 {es 

3 executed after theſe wars, of which che) da 

and proſperous ue. 

hat (Me of my love remains for me , 

How wild a paſſion works within my 3 b 

poſſe to 


In anatomy, an epithet to the crural vein; in patho- 


With what prodigious Games am! 


logy, the j/chiadick paſſion is the gout in the hip, att | 


French; Jchuria, Latin, A loppage of a 
. be. 


A. 


0, 


I's 


7 


1 7 


10, zicgeult matters to an ue, lays his | 
\ Homer, gti 560 the oy gag ee 
. d from premiies. 
. Sequel —— you _ ſtrain my ſpeech | 
Lene 3 . re ee 
A — 5 ** made in a muſcle for the diſcharge 
0 Gate” | 
mours. ſtriet binding of his?/e. 
1 tumour in his leſt arm was cauſed by ſtri ng een: 
| Evacuation» 


A woman was diſeaſed with an ue of blood. 


: ﬀs rin . ; 
b. Progeny' 3 8 miſcrbl N * | 
' ſt ue ol thy „ wo 
at the rae ſtands aceurſt. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
! herd Abaſſin kings their iſſue guard, 
_ Amaray this by ſome ſuppos'd 


True 22 ; . the n line An- Paradife Lot 
By. od peaceful prince, as Heav'n decreed, 


Was bleſs'd with no male i 


Mat. ix. 20 


u ole to confiſt with this hypotheſis, 


Iſſue hath divers applications in the com- 
been! K 
is W 
between tom an amercement, fine, or expences of 
por nctimes for profits of lands or tenements ; 
800 rc for that point of matter depending in ſuit, 
eee parties join and put their cauſe to the 
* % jury. Me is either general or ſpecial : 
_— Z-merh to be that whereby it is referred 
_ bring in their verdict, w ether the de- 
fendant have done = ſuch 117% as the plaintiff lay- 
h ory oo 100 l 5 he deſendant for 
ſpecial matter being alleged by the deten 
nyt _ both the parties join thereupon, and ſo 
as i Shes to A demurrer, if 1t be queftro juris, or to 
bl by the jury, if it be guſtio facti. Corel, 
7 1880 l. v. 1. [from the noun; Mer, French; ſcire, 
Italian. 
1. To come out 


mon law : 


to paſs out of any place, 


| der the threſhold of the houſe, Exel. 

Waters I red out an wh branches there i/xeth out a 

From be utmoſt end of the head brauc Nat my ry 

tumm) , from a cave. | | iltons 
erat from the thunderer's head, 5 

Dulaeſs o'er all poſſeſs d her ancient right. ape. 


to break out. 


1 n . * 
1. To make an u 3 hers watch the door with piſtols, that 


Three of maſter Ford's brot 


. een bakeſp. 
e out, otherwiſe you might {lip away Sha! 
25 3 hence I ue forth a ſpy. _ Milton. 
Haſte, arm your Ardeans, iſe to the plain; N 
With faith to friend, aſſault the Trojan train. ryden. 
At length there Jud, from the grove behind, TP 
A fait embly of the female kind. rydens 
A buzzing noiſe of bees his ears alarms ; ” 
Straight ue through the fides aſſembling ſwarms. ryden. 
Full for the port the Ithacenſians ſtand, 3 
And furl their ſails, and iſſue on the land, ope's Odyſſey. 


s an offspring. 
4 - ww Fo (hall Fre 5.06 thee, which wy halt beget, 
ſhall they take Fed b fand 2 Kings, XX. 18. 
: cc an . | 
N 55 —.— e _ the offerings made , the mw 7% 
were payable to the prieſthood, Ayliffe's Parergon, 
x. To run out in lines. 
Pipes made with a belly 
into a traight concave again. 
Jol'ssUt, v. a. 


1. To ſend out; to ſend forth. ' 
A weak degree of heat is not able either to digeſt the parts or to 
iſe the ſpirits, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
The commiſſioners ſhould ue money out to no other uſe, Temp. 

2, To ſend out judicially or authoritatively. 


towards the lower end, and then {ſuing 


acon, 


'This is the 
more frequent ſenſe, It is commonly followed by a 
particle, out or forth, | 

If the council ed ont any order 


_— them, or if the king 
ſent a proclamation for their repair to t 


eir houſes, ſome noblemen 


pudliſhed a proteſtation, = Clarendon. 
Deep in a rocky cave he makes abode, 
A manſion proper for a mourning god: 
Here he gives audience, Yuing out decrees 
To rivers, his dependent deities. Dryden. 


In vain the maſter es out commands, | 

In vain the trembling Lallors ply their hands; 

The tempeſt unforeſeen prevents their care. Dryden, 
They conſtantly wait in court to make a due return of what they 
have done, and to receive ſuch other commands as the judge (hall 
Her forth, g Aylife's Parergon, 
I10tuess, adj, [from i/e,] Having no offspring; 

wanting deſcendants. | 


Carew, by virtue of this entail, ſucceeded to Hugh's 


rtion, as 
dying iueleſs, 


Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
I have done fin; 
For which the Heav'ns, taking angry note, F EY 
Have left me iſſueleſs, Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
Maus, v. / ithmus, Latin.) A neck of land join- 
ng the peninſula to the continent. | 
here is a caſtle ſtrongly ſeated on a high rock, which jeineth 
{//bmus to the land, and is impregnably fortified. 
Sandys's Travels. 
The Aſſyrian empire ſtreteheth northward to that mut between 
the Euxine and the Caſpian ſeas. Brerewood on Languages. 
O life, thou not ing's younger brother ! 
Thou weak built i/tbmus, that doſt proudly riſe 
Up betwixt two eternities, 
Yet can't not wave nor wind ſuſtain ; | 
t broken and o'erwhelm'd the ocean meets again, Coley, 
Our church of England ſtands as" Corinth between two ſeas, and 
x re are lome buſy in cutting the H, to let in both at 2 


dy an 


Stillin cel, 

* leomenes thinking it more adviſable to ſortiſy, not the bm, 
at the mountains, put his defign in execution. reech, 
lac'd on this bu of a middle ſtate, | 

Ir A being darkly wiſe, and rudely great. P pe. 


We. hie, Saxon.] | 
Ade neutral demonſtratiye. Uſed in ſpeaking of 
ing. For it, our anceſtors uſed he, as the neutral 
pronoun; and for its they uſed his. Thus in the Ac- 
U wh a noun adjectide is that which cannot fland by 
alelf, but requireth another aword to be foined with him 
b. Hao his enfication, 5 
#hing can give that to another which 75 hath not itſelf, 


Bramball againfl Hobbes, 
ba ill our great anger learn to ſtoop ſo low? __ 


1 _ it cannot, Cowley, 
Th me, O tell, what kind of thing is wit, 
u who maſter art of it. Cowley... 
's lon, it may be, dreads no harm; | 
dy waits his father's coming home, Flatmar. 


| 4+ It is ſometimes expreſſed by .. 


ze then muſt be that, | 


The time will come, It will, when you ſhall know 


he. 

glory which encompaſſed them covered the place, and darted 

fre rays with ſo much {trength, that the whole fabrick began to melt. 

4 | Addiſon's Freebolder. 

Tf we find a greater good in the preſent conſtitution, than would 
ave accrued eith 

frames and ſtructures, 


er from the total privation of it, or from other 
preſent conſtitution p 


roceeded from intelligent and good bei 
that formed it that rn . 


5 particular way out of choice. 
2, - 5 uſed abſolutely for the ſtate of a perſon or 


How is it with our general! 
— Even ſo 
As with a man by his own alms impoiſon'd, 
| And with his charity ain. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
3. 11 is uſed for the thing; the matter; the affair. 
| It come to paſs, 
That tractable obedience is a ſlave 
To each incenſed will, Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 


1 


| He rallied, and again fell to 7; 


For catching foe by nearer foot, 
He lifted with fuch might and ftrength, | 
As would have hurl'd him thrice his length. Hudibras. 
The deſign, it ſeems, is to avoid the dreadful imputation of pe- 
dant 0 : Swift, 
5. Je is uſed ludicrouſly after neutral verbs, to give an 
emphaſis. 
It Abraham brought all with him, it is not probable that he meant 


to walk 7? back again for his pleaſure. Raleigh. 
The Lacedemonians, at the ſhaights of Thermopylæ, when their 
arms failed them, fought it out with their nails and teeth. Dryden. 


1 have often ſeen people laviſh it profuſely in tricking up their 
children, and yet ſtarve their minds. ocke, 


The mole courſes it not on the ground, like the rat or mouſe, but 


lives under the earth, Addiſon's Spectator. 
Whether the charmer finner 17, or ſaint it, 
Pope, 


If folly grows romantick, 1 mult paint 77, 
6. Sometimes applied familiarly, ludicrouſly, or rudely 
to perſons, 
Let us after him, 
Whoſe care is gone before to bid us welcome : 
It is a peerlefs kinſman, | Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
Do, child, go to it grandam, child: ö 
Give grandam kingdom, and its grandam will 
Give {/ up him. Shakeſpeare's King John. 
7. It is ſometimes uſed of the firſt or ſecond perſon, 
ſometimes of more. This mode of ſpeech, though 
uſed by good authors, and ſupported by the il y a of 
the French, has yet an appearance of barbariſm. 
x Who was't came by? 
—*Tis two or three, my lord, that bring you word 
Macduff is fled to England. Sale. Macbeth, 


City, - | 
1Tis I, that & thy widows. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
'Tis theſe that early taint the female ſoul, Pope. 
ITCH. . /. [ ʒicha, Saxon.] 
1. A cutaneous diſeaſe extremely contagious, which 
overſpreads the body with ſmall puſtules filled with a 
thin ſerum, and raiſed, as microſcopes have diſcovered, 
by a ſmall animal. It is cured by ſulphur... 
Luſt and liberty 
Creep in the minds and marrows of our youths, 


That 'gainſt the ſtream of virtue they may ſtrive, 
And drown themſelves in riot, izches, blains. 


= 


Shak « Timon, | 
thou can'it not be healed. Deut. xxviii. 27. 
As it divinity had catch'd 

The itch on purpole to be ſerateh'd.  Hudibras, 

2. The ſenſation of uneaſineſs in the ſkin, which is eaſed 
by rubbing. | 

3. A conſtant teazing deſire, 

A certain itch of meddling with other people's matters, 


uts us upon 

ſhifring. Le Efrange. 
He had ſtill pedigree in his head, and an itch of being thought a 
divine king. | Dryden. 


From ſervants company a child is to be kept, not by prohibi- 
tions, for that will but give him an ii after it, but by other 1 0 
cke. 

At half mankind when gen'rous Manly raves, 

All know 'tis virtue, for he thinks them knaves : 
When univerſal homage Umbra pays, 
All ſee *tis vice, and 77ch of vulgar praiſe, 
To ITCH: v. n. [from the noun.] ; 
1. Jo feel that uneaſineſs in the ſkin which is removed 
by rubbin 


A dee itching of che part was occaſioned by want of tran- 


Pope. 


ſpiration. Wiſcman's Surgery. 
; | My right eye itches ; ſome good luck is near; : 
Perhaps my Amaryllis may appear. Dryden. 


2. Too long; to have continual deſire. This ſenſe ap- 


pears in the following examples, though ſome of them 
are equivocal, | 


Maſter Shallow, you have yourſelſ been a great fighter, though now 

a man of peace.- Mr. Page, though now I be old, and of the 
if I ſee a {word out, my finger itches to make one. 
Caſſius, you yourſelf | 

Ate much condemn'd to have an itching palm, 

To fell and martyour offices for gold. Shak, Jullus Cæſar. 
The #ching ears, being an epidemick diſeaſe, gave fair opportunity 


Shakeſpeare, 


to every mountebank. Decay of Pieiy. 
All fuch have till an izching to deride, 
And ſain would be upon the laughing fide. | ; Pope, 
I'cay. adj, from ich.] Infected with the itch, 


article is added to the former. 
ITEM. 2. /. 
1. A new article. ; 


could have looked on him without the help of admiration, though 

the catalogue of his endowments had been tabled by his fide, and I to 

_ peruſe him by items, Shakeſpeare, 
2. A hint; an muendo, 


U'TEM. adv. [ Latin.] Alſo. A word uſed when any 


more of miue: if knowledge can be found, I mult loſe that which 1 
thought I had, that there is none. Glanv 


To ITERATE. v. 3. [ itero, Lat.] 


mention. 


We covet to make the pſalms eſpecially familiar unto all: this is 
the very cauſe why we itirate the Plalms oftener than any other part 
of Scripture beſides; the caule wherefore we inure the people toge- 
ther with their miniſter, and not the miniſter alone to read them, as 
other parts of ſcripture he doth. a Hooker, 

In the firſt ages Cod gave laws unto our fathers, and their memories 
ſerved initcad of books; whereof the imperfeQions being known to 
God, he relieved the lame by often putting them in mind: in which 
reſpect we ſee how many times one thing hath been iterated into the 
beſt and wiſelt, Hooker. 


| The King, to keep a decency towards the French king, ſeat new 


we may then reaſonably conclude, that the | 


_ 


The rage of love. | den. 
How can 1 ſpeak ? or how, fir, can you hear ? | 
Imagine that which you would moſt deplore, Me” 
And that which I would ſpeak, is it or more. Dryden. | 
ming ſo furniſhed, what reaſon Has it to acquieſce in ts conclu- 
The 


Bentley. | 


| 


ſolemn ambaſſadors to intimate unto him the decree of his eſtites; 
and to i:erate his motion that the French would deſiſt from en. 


\ Bacon's Henry V 

There be two kinds of reflections of ſounds ; the one at diſtance; 
which is the echo, wherein the original is heard diſtinctly, and the 
refleQion alſo diſtinctiy: the other in coticurrence, when the ſound 
returneth immediately upon the original, and fo 7rerarerh it not, 
but amplifieth it. 


| Bacon. 
2. To do over again. FR ME 
Aſhes burnt, and wel! reverberated by fire, after the ſalt therkof 
hath been drawn out by iterated decoctions. Brown. 
Adam took no thought, | 
Eating his fill; nor Eve to iterare ; 
Her former treſpaſs fear'd, the more to ſooth 1 
Him with her lov'd ſociety. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
I'tBRANT. adj. [iterans, Lat.] Repeating. | 
Waters being near, make a curtent echo; but being farther off, 


they make an iterant echo. 
ITtera'TION. 1 
tition; recita 


| Bacon's Natural Hiftoty. 
, [ieration, Ft: iteratio; Lat.] Repe- 
over again. | „ 
Truth tir'd with iteration 
As true as ſteel, as plantage to the moon; 
Myðy huſhand! 
8 twas he that told me firſt, 
My huſband! | | 
What needs this Iteration, woman? {#8 1 3 
I fay, thy huſband. Sbaleſp. Otbello. 
Iterationt are commonly loſs of time; but there is no ſuch gain 
of time, as to iterate often the ſtate of the queſtion ; for it chaſeth 
away many a frivolous ſpeech, - _ Bacon Efſays, 
In all theſe reſpeR, it hatha peculiar property toengage the receiver 
to perſevere in all piety, and is farther improved by the frequent 
lteration and repetition, W og ammond 
. NT. adj. [ itinrraui, Fr.] Wandering; no 
ettled. 


It ſhould be my care to ſweeten and mellow the voices of /tinerant 


Shakeſpear 2. 


1. To repeat; to utter again; to inculcate by frequent 


The Lord will ſmite thee with the ſcab and with the eh, whereef | 


ace, | 


If this diſcourſe have not concluded our weakneſs, I have one item | 


| 


tradeſmen, as alſo to accommodate their cries to their reſpective wares, 

GE | Addiſon's Spectator. 
IT!NERARY, 2. /. [itineraire, Fr. itinerarium, Lat.] A 
book of travels, | 


The clergy are ſufficiently reproached; in moſt irhneraries, for the 
univerſal poverty one meets with in this plentiful Rags | 


2 | ddiſon 6n Italy. 
IT!'NERARY: adj. [ itineraire, Fr. itinerdrius, Lat. Tra- 
velling; done on a journey; done during frequent 
change of NEC, 
He did make a progreſs from Lincoln to the northern 
it was rather an itizerary circuit of juſtice than a progre 
. Bacon Henry VII. 
ITSELF, pronoun. [it and ſelf.] The neutral reciprocal 
pronoun apple to things, 


arts, though = 


o then ſhall blame 43 
His peſter'd ſenſes, to recoil and ſtart, 
When all that is within him does condemn +. 8 
Itſelf tor being there? Shakeſptare's Macbeth, 
Borrowing of foreigners, in itſelf, makes not the kingdom __ 
poor. 1 e. 
Jv'stt. "wks adj. [jubilans, Latin. ] Uttering ſongs of tri- 
umph. A : 
4 The planets liſt' ning ſtood, 
While the bright pomp aſcended blunt. Milton 
JUBILA'TION. 2. /. [7abilation, Fr. jubilatid, Lat.] The 
act of declaring triumph. | e 
Jo'siLEE. » f. [jubile, Ft. jubilum, from jubili, low 
Lat.] A publick feſtivity ; a time of rejbicing ; a 
ſeaſon of joy. | 
; Angels utt'ring joy; heav'n rung 
WithyuGbilee, and loud hoſannas tilled _. 
Th' eternal region. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
Joy was then a maſculine and a ſevere thing , the recreation of the 
judgment, or rejoicing the ju4ilee of reaſon. 2 


South. 
The town was all a ce of feats. Dryden. 
Jucu'npity, »./. | jucunditas, jucundus, Lat.] Pleaſunt- 


neſs ; agreeableneſs, 


The new or unexpected jacundities, which preſent themſelves, will - 
have activity enough to excite the carthieſt ſoul; and raiſe a ſmile from 
the molt compoſed tempers, Brown. 

Jupas Tree. 1. J. [/iliguaſtrum, Lat.] A lant. 
Judas tree yields a fine purpliſh, bright, red bloſſom in the Spring, 
and is inereaſed by layers. Mertimer's Huſtandry. 
To JUDAIZR. v. #. | judaiſer, Fr. judaizo, low Lat.] 
To conform to the manner of the Tons: | 
Paul judaiz'd with the ay was all to all, 
JUDGE. u. /. [ juge, Fr. judex, Lat.] | 
1. One who is inveſted with authority to determine any 
cauſe or queſtion, real or perſonal. 


Sandy. 


Shall not the /xdg- of all the earth do *  Cengfir. 
Afather of the tatherleſs, and a judge of t ie widows, is God in his 
holy habitation, b, Pſalms, 
Thou art judge 
Of all things made, and /ud g only right. Milton, 
2, One who preſides in a court of judicature. 
My lord Baſſanio gave his ring awa 
Unto the judge that begg d it. Shokeſp. Merch. of Venice. 


A ſingle voice; and that not paſt me, but 


By learned approbation of the judge. Shakeſp; Henry VIII. 
How dares your pride, 
As in « liſted field to fight your cauſe, 
Unafk'd the royal grant; nor matſhal by, | 
As knightly rites require, nor judge to try. e ae 
It is not ſufficient to imitate nature in every circumſtance dully: 
it becomes a painter to take what is moſt beautiful, as being the 
ſovereign judge of his own art. ryden, 
3. One who has {kill ſufficient to decide upon the me- 
rit of any thing. | 
One court there is in which he who knows the ſecrets of every 
heart will fit jzdge himſelf, tht | Sherlock 
A pertect judge will read each piece of wit, | 
Pope, 


With the ſame, ſpirit that its author writ, 
To Ivo. v. #. | juger, Fr. judico, Lat.] 
1. To pals ſentence, ' 7 
My wrong be upon thee ; the Lord judge between thee and me. 


; . Geneſis, 
Ve judge not for man, but for the Lord, who Is with you in the 
N : og 2 Chron, 
2. To form or give an opinion, 
Beſhrew me, but I love her heartily ; 
For ſhe is wiſe, if 1 can judge aright. Shakeſpeare, 
Authors to themſolves, ' 
Both what they jxdge and what they chuſe. Milton, 


If 1 did not know the originals, 1 ſhould never be able to ee, 
by the copies, which was Vitgil, and which Ovid. ; den. 
Whether it be a divine revelation or no, reaſon muſt judge, which 


can never permit the mind to reject a greater evidence, to embrace 
what is leib evident. 


He proceeds in his 
them freely. . Wks ho 

3. To diſcern; to diſtinguiſh ; to conſider accurately. 

How doth God know? Can he jxdge through the dark cloud? 


6, xxii. 13. 


Fudge in yourſelves: is it comely a woman pray un 


te. 
inquiry into fciences, reſolved to judge of 
if 


to God un- 

covered? : 1 Cor. xi. 13. 

How properly the tories may be called the whole body of the 

Britiſh nation, I leave do any one's judging. Addiſon, 
To JUDGE. v. a. 


Is To 


. 
: 
1 
x 


ö — „ —ĩ˖——— IS 


1. To * ſentenee upon; to examine authoritatively ; | | 


2. To paſs ſevere cenſure; to doom ſeverely, 'This is | 


Jobo. 1. J. [from judge.] One who forms judg- 


12, 'The laſt 


U 


JUD 


to determine finally, 
Chaos ſhall judge the ftrife, | Milton, 
Then thoſe, whom form of laws q | 
Condemn'd to die, when traitors judg'd their cauſe. 


a ſenſe ſeldom found but in the Scriptures. 
He (hall judge among the heathen z he ſhall fill the places with 
the dead bodies, ; P/. ex. 6. 
L. not, that ye be not judged. atthew. 
t no man judge you in meat or drink, Col. ii. 16. 


ment ; or paſſes ſentence, ps | 
The vulgar threatened to be their oppreſſors, and judgers of Gor 
ey, ng Charles. 
Fey who guide themſelves merely by what appears, are Judgers 
of what they have not well examined, Digb 
Jv'pamanT. ” { [ jugement, Fr.)] | 
1. The power of di 
term or one propoſition and another. 
O judgment | thou art fled to brutiſh benſta, | 
And men have loſt their reaſon, Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. 
The faculty, which God has given man to ſupply the want of 
certain knowledge, is judgment, whereby the mind takes any pro- 
tion to be true or fuſe, without perceiving a demonſtrative evi- 
dence in the proofs, Locke. 
Judgment is that whereby we join ideas together by affirmation 
or negation ſo, this tree is high, es Watts, 
2. Doom; the right or power of paſſing judgment, 
If my ſuſpect be falſe, forgive me, God: 
For judgment only doth belong to thee, Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
3- The act of exerciſing judicature; judicatory. 
They gave /rdgment upon him. 
When thou U Lord, ſhalt ſtand diſclos d 
In majeſty ſevere, 
And fit in judgment on my ſoul, 
O how ſhall I appear? 
4. Determination; deciſion, 
Where diſtinctions or identities are purel material, the jwdgment 
is made by the imagination, otherwiſe by the underttanding. 
| Glanville's Sepſis. 
We (hall make a certain judgment what Kind of diſſolution that 
earth was capable of, Burnet's Theory, 
Reaſon ought to accompany the exerciſe of our ſenſes, whenever 
we would form a juſt jxdgment of things propoſed to our inquiry. 
atts, 
5. The quality of diſtinguiſhing propriety and impro- 
priety ; criticiſm, 


| 


2 Kings. 


Addiſon's Speftator, 


ment, a cool and flow faculty, attends not a man in the rap- | 


ture o poetical compoſition, Dennis. 
Tis with our judgments a our watches, none 
Go juſt alike . yet each believes his own, Pope, 


6, Opinion; notion, 
? | ſee men's judgments are 
A parcel of their fortunes, and things outward 
Draw the inward quality after them, | 
To ſuffer all alike. Shakeſp., Ant. and Cleopatra, 
When ſhe did think my maſter lov'd her well, 
She, in my Jud Went, was as fair as you, Shakeſpeare, 
7, Sentence againſt a criminal, 
When he was brought again to th“ bar, to hear 
His knell rung out, his jrdgmwent, he was ſtirr'd 
With agony. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
The chief pricits informed me, defiring to have 9 againſt 
- f 5 A 1, XXV. 15. 
; On Adam laſt thi: /z4gment he pronounc'd, Milton. 
8, Condemnation. 'I his is a theological uſe. 
The judgment was by one to condemnation; but the free gift is 
of many offences unto jultitication, Rom. v. 16. 
he precepts, promiſes, and threatenings of the Goſpel will riſe 
up in judgment againſt us, and the articles of our faith will be fo 
many articles of accuſation, Tillotſon. 
9. Puniſhment inflifted by Providence, with reference 
to ſome particular crime, 3 
"This /u4gment of the heavens that makes us tremble, 
Touches us not with pity. Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 
We cannot be guilty of greater uncharitableneſs, than to Inter- 
pret afflitions as puniſhments and Jjxdgmentr; it aggravates the 
evil to him who ſuffers, when he looks upon himſelt as the mark 
of divine vengeance. = Addiſon's Speftator, 
10. Diftribution of juſtice, 
The Jews made infurreQtion againit Paul, and brought him to 
the judgment ſeat. Aeli, xviii. 13+ 
Your diſhonour 
Mangle true judgment, and bereaves the tate 
Ot that integrity which ſhould become it, Shak, Cortolanur, 
In judgments between rich and poor, conſider not what the poor 
man needs, but what is his own. Taylor. 
A bald and wiſe petitioner goes ſtrait to the throne and judgment 
feat of the monarch. Arbutbnot and Pope, 
11. Judiciary law ; ſtatute, 
If ye hearken to theſe vent, and keep and do them, the 
Lord thy God ſhall keep unto thee the covenant, wt, 


The dreadful judgment da 
So dreadful will not b as was his fight. 


Ju'n1caToRyY, / | judice, Lat.] 
1. Diltributian of juſtice, 
No ſuch crime appeared as the lords, the ſupreme court of /. 
Cater y, would j worthy of death, Clarendon, 
2, Court of juſtice. | 
Human jx{catorter give ſentence on matters of right and wrong, 
but inquire not into bounty and beneticence, Atterbury, 
Ju'vicaTuRR, . J. | judicature, Fr. judice, Lat.] 
1, Power of diſtributing juſtice, 
"The honour of the judges in their jxdicature is the king's ho- 
Bacon Advice to Filliers, 


nour, 
If he odd bargain for a place of Jui, let him be rejected 
with ſhame. acon, 


2. Court of juſtice, 


„ese to take away the trumpet, the ſcalet, the attend- 
ance, makes juitive naked as well as blind. — South, 
JUDICIAL. aq, 88 Lat.] : 
1. PraQtifed iu the diſtribution of publick juſtice, 


What government can be without Jena proceeding 
what j\udicatute without a religious oath? A 


2. Inflidted on as a penalty, 
The refiſtance of thule will cauſe © judicial hardneſs, South, 


Shateſp. Ii. VI. 


Juprcratly. adv. [from judicial.) In the forms of 


» 


legal juſtice, 
t will behove vs to think that we ſee God fill looking on, and 


weighing all our thoughts 2 and actions in the bal + 
Pall, ay ft " 1 us in the balance of in 


j herealter . ww i are. ES Crew, 
UDt'Cciany, ad), | jadiciare, Fr. judiciarine, Latin. 
Paſſing que mnt eres thing. conn 8 


Before weight de laid u % aſtrologers, the infl 
of conitellations ought to 2 6 ” : Bovle 


JUDICIOUS, %. [ jadicienr, Fr.] Prudent; wile; 
(Kilful in any on Lv allair. l Frome. 
Far your huſband . 


re wh lebend and deft knows / 

) th tea  Machet 
Lone hath bs thee vn. Jobs 2 
la reaſon, and is e ter-. Mites. 


F 


hate J. | jugge, Daniſh.) 


409 70 8 VU, N. [_jougler or ongler, Fr. roculari, Lat. | 
cerning the relations between one | '* 


udgment which he intends 


FUL 


To each favour meaning we apply, «+85, 


"Milan, | 


That your Dryden, 
aan hea judiciouſly preferred the ſublime genius that lome- 


times erm to the middling or indifferent one, which makes few 


You'd rail upon the | 
Becauſe ſhe bought ſtone jug? and no ſeal'd quarts. Shakeſp. 
He fetch'd 'em drink, | 
Fill'd a large jg up to the brink. Swift. 


o play tricks by ſlight of hand; to 


nces of extraordinary performances. : 
The ancient miracle of AN ſtatue ſeems to be a jugg/ing 
of the Ethiopian prieſts. Digby on Bodies, 
2. To practiſe artifice 2 ge 4 
Be theſe jugg/ing fiends no more believ 
That males — in a double ſenſe. " Shak, Macberb. 


14't poſſible the ſpells of France ſhould juggle 
Men ek ob mockeries ? Sbaleſpear's Hen VIII, 
They ne'er forſwore themſelves, nor lied, 
Diſdain'd to ſtay for friends conſents 3 

Nor jugg/'d about ſettlements. 
JucGLE. u. /. [from the verb.] 
1. A trick by legerdemain, h 
2. An impoſture; a deception. _ ; 

The notion was not the invention of politicians, and a Jugg/e of 
ſtate to cozen the people into obedience. hs th offer. 
Ju'ocLun, . / [from juggle. ] ; 

1. One who practiſes {light of hand; one who deceives 


the «po by nimble conveyance. 
hey ſay this town is full of cozenage, 
As nimble jwgglers that deceive the eye, 
Drug-working.- ſorcerers that change the mind, 
Diſguiſed cheaters, prating mountebanks, 
And many ſuch like libertines of fin, Shakeſpeare. 
I ſaw a j»ggler that had a pair of cards, and would tell a man 
what card fe Bought. Bacon's Nat, Hiſt. 
Ariſtæus was'a famous poet, that flouriſhed in the days of Crœ- 
ſus, and a notable juggler. Sand ys t Travels, 
Fortune-tellers, ugg lers, and impoſters, do daily delude e 


Hudibras. 


Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
The juggler which another's light can ſhow, 
But teaches how the world his own may know. Garth. 


One who is managed by a rer fancies he has money in hand; 
but let him graſp it never ſo carefully, upon a word or two it in- 
creaſes or dwindles, Addiſon's Freebolger. 

What magick makes our money riſe, 

When dropt into the ſouthern main; | | 

Or do thele jugg/ers cheat our eyes? Swift. 
2. A cheat; a trickiſh fellow. 5 

O me, you jugg/er ; oh, you canker bloſſom, 
You thief of love j what, have you come by night, 
And ſtoll'n my love's heart from him? Shakeſpeare. 
I fing no harm 

To officer, jugg/cr, or juſtice of peace. Donne. 
Ju'ceL1ncLY, adv. [from juggle} In a deceptive 
manner, : 0 : 
Ju'auLar, adj. [ jugulum, Latin.) Belonging to the 
throat. 

A gentleman was wounded into the internal jugular, through his 
neck. iſeman's Surgery. 
JUICE. . / [ js, Fr, jayt, Dutch.] IT 
1. The liquor, ſap, or water of plants and fruits. 

If 1 define wine, 1 muſt ſay, wine is = not liquid, or wine 
is a ſubitance; for juice includes both ſubſtance and liquid. Mattis. 
| Unnumber'd fruits, 
A friendly juice to cool thirſt's rage contain Thomſon. 
2. The fluid in animal bodies. | 

Juice in language is leſs than blood ; for if the words be but be- 
coming and ſignifying, and the ſenſe gentle, there is juice: but 
where that wanteth, the language is thin, ſcarce covering the bone. 

| Ben Jonſon's Diſcovery. 

An animal whoſe juices are unſound can never be nouriſhed : un- 
ſound juices can never repair the fluids. Arbuthnot. 


JutrcsL us8. adj. [from juice,] Dry; without moiſture ; 
without juice, 

Divine Providence has ſpread her table every where z not with a 
ſulceleſt green carpet, but with ſucculent herbage and nouriſhing 


When Boreas? (ſpirit bluſters ſore, 
Beware th' inclement heav'ns ; now let thy hearth 
Crackle with juice/eſs boughs. Phillips. 
Ju'tciness, 1. J. [from juice.] Plenty of juice; ſuc- 
culence, | 
1 adj, [from juice.] Moiſt; full of juice; ſuc- 
culent. | 
Earth being taken out of watery woods, will put forth herbs of a 
fat and juicy ſubſtance. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
Each plant and juicieft gourd will pluck. Milton. 
The muſk's ſurpaſſing worth! that, in its youth, 
Its tender nonage, loads the ſpreading boughs 
With large and juicy offipring. 
To Junk. v. u. [| jucher, Fr.] 
1. To perch ** any ching as birds. 
2. Juking, in Scotland, denotes till any complaiſance 
Rein of the head. ae 
aſſes travelled; the one laden with oats, the other with 
money : the money-merchant was fo proud of his truſt, that he 
went jrking and toffing of his head, | L' Eftrange. 
Juv'zus, v. J. [zizyphns, Lat.] A plant whoſe 
Ju'zunrs. f flower conſiſts of ſeveral leaves, which 
are placed circularly, and expand in form of a roſe. 
The fruit is like a ſmall plum, but it has little fleſh 
upon the ſtone. | Miller. 
Ju'rar. . / [A word of Arabick original; julapium, 
low Lat. i,, Fr.] 
1 is an — ſorm of medicine, made of ſimple 
and compound water !weetened, and ſerves for a vehicle to other 
forms not ſo convenient to take alane. Qrinacy. 
Behold this cordial /x/ap here, 
That flames and dances in his cryſtal bounds 
With ſpirits of balm and fragrant ſyrups mixt. Milton. 
It any part of the after-birth be left, endeavour the bringing that 
away; and by good ſudorificks and cordials expel the venom, and 
contemperate the heat and acrimony by julaps and emulſions, 


's Surgery, 
Juv'tvs. . + | 
1. 341 ur. 
2. Julns, M., among botaniſts, denotes thoſe long 
worm-like tufts or palms, as they are called in wil- 
lows, which at the beginning of the year grow out, 
_ hang pendular down from hazels, ut-trees, 


Phillips, 


graſs, More againſt Atheiſm. | 


Jr. 1. /. | Jullur, Lat. jaillet, Fr 


And palate call judicious. tone} ciently cal 
We 250 Wellen ee writers of all ages ſor thoſe diſco- 70 4 honout of Julius Cz/ar ; the ir dame 
veries they have left behind them. Locke. | | £9 Janu | eventh month 
]Jvp1'c1ov8LY, adv. [from juditious.] Skilfully z wiſe- July 1 5 4 drawn js « } A 
. . - . Jacket of light yellow. 
ly; with Jug ug ay woos * cherries, with his face and boſom ſun-burnt, % tn 
* K 0 * . | 
. Lak raiſe is A hay; J UMART. » / [French, "aches, 


faults, but ſeldom riſes to excellence. Dryden. 70 


* 


To Ju'MBLE, v. 2. To be agitated together, - ui 


Ju'unLs, 1. . [from the verb.] Confuſed m 


Ju'mgnT. 2. / | jament, Fr. jumentum, Lat.] Bast 


l B 
To June. v. x. ſpxmpen, Dutch.] 
1. Ty leap; to a to moye without ſtep or lidag 


JUN 


ed guintilir, or the fifth fm yy monk, 


Mules and jwmarts, the one from the mi | 
mare, the other from the mixture of chal ws ICP 
quent. dre ix. 


v'MBLz, v. 4. [in Chancer, jombre from 

rench, Skirner.] To mix violent] „ ble, 
together. | * confuſeqy 

s and humours be jumbled and diſeui 
like quickſilver, will never be killed, ' Ugviſed; 25 nature, 

A verbal concordance leads not always to texts of the ( Lag 
ing ; and one may __ how apt at is to jumb/e "Ve nen. 
ſages of Scripture, and thereby diſturb the wig, Wie 
Scripture. | 8 1 | * of 50 

Writing is but juſt like dice, Leh, 
And lucky mains make people wiſe 
And led words, if fortune throw them, 
Shall, well as Dryden, form a poem. 

Is it not a firmer foundation for tranquillity, to bellen Pris 
things were created, and are ordered for the beſt, ©, thay 
univerſe is mere bungling and blundering ; all - tonne 
and jumbled together by the unguided agitation and har H. 
matter ? x 


Ho tragedy and comedy embrace, | Bru, 
How farce and epick get a jumbled race, Py, 

That the univerſe was reed by a fortuitous eng — 

1 will no more believe, than that the accidental jumdjj. 

phabet would fall into a moſt ingenious treati of pill © 


They will all meet and jumble together into a perſecſ 


violent and confuſed agitation, 
Had the world been coagmented from that 
Jumble, this 4 hud been tolerable. mee en l 
What jumble here is made of eccleſiaſtical revenues, u th 


were all alienated with equal juſtice, 


E | 5 
wments, as horſes, ' oxen, and aſſes, have no end\s 
belching. 5 Vulge ln 


Not the worſt of the three but jumps twelve foot and lh 
the ſquare, 
| The herd come jumping by me, 

And fearleſs, quench their thirſt, while I look on, 
And take me for their fellow-citizen. | 
So have I ſeen from Severn's brink, 
A flock of = Jump down together, 
Swim where the bird of Jove would ſink, 
And ſwimming never wet a feather, Cuif, 

Candidates petition the emperor to entertain the court vid 4 

dance on the rope; and whoeyer jxmpe the higheſt ſucceeds in te 


office, T 
2. To leap ſuddediy. OY 


One Peregrinus, / into a fiery furnace at 
 eoun w/v ay ge pico 82 far N Lr 
im. | Collie 


eluſion. 
3. : To jolt. f 
The noiſe of the prancing horſes, and of the junply dur. 


ob, lu. t 
4. To agree; to tally; to join. 
Do not embrace me till each circumſtance 
Of place, time, fortune, do cohere and jump , | 
That 1 am Viola. Shakeſpeart's * 
In ſome fort it umpr with my humour, 1 
But though they yz»p not on a juſt account, 
Yet do they all confirm a Turkiſh fleet. 
Becauſe 1 will not jzzmp with common ſpirits, f 
And rank me with the barb'rous nations. 11 1 
Herein perchance he jwmps not with Lipfius. 
Never did truſty ſquire with knight, 
Or knight with ſquire, e'er jump more right; 
Their arms and equipage did fit, 


We ſee a little, preſume a great deal, and fo jad to the ext 
7 | 6 


This ſhews how perfetly the rump 
And commonwealth in nature jump 3 
For as a fly that goes to bed, ; 
Reſts with his tail above his head; 
So in this mungrel ſtate of ours, ; 
The rabble are the ſupreme powers, Hudibra, 


Good now, how your devotions jx/mp with mine! 
I am happier for finding our judgments jump 15 fu 


careleſsly over. „ 
Here, upon this and ſhelye of time 
We'd 3 life to come. Sale Mate 


JUMP. adv. Exactly; nicely. Obſolete. 


Otherwiſe one man could not excel another, but al 1 K 
either abſolutely good, as hitting jp that indivifible po 14 
center wherein goodneſs conſifteth ; or elſe miſſing ii, 7 
de Ny on 1 the number 8 Ne e "Aion 

ut ſinoe ſo upon this y queition, 
You from che Poldck wars, and you from Leg Hamlet, 
Are here arriv'd. bald 
oy wi the while to eo the Moor 8 60d 
Aud bring him j when he may Call 
Soliciting is wite, ; Wan 006% 
June. * from the verb.] : 
1. The act of jumping; a leap; a ſkip. 
The ſureſt way for a learner is, not to advance by —4 * 
ſerides; let that, which he ſets himſelf to leam net TH, 
conjoined with what he knows already, as is poſſi 


2. A lucky chance, 


Upon this jump. bakeſp. Ants 


imber ſtays worn by ſickly ladies. 


uncade, Fr. giorcata, Tell), 


U 
Ju'ncars. n. /. 96 por Ione of 


1. Cheeſecake; a 


Shakeſpeare's Wintt't Ta, 


, 
. 


Shakeſp. Oele 
As well as virtues, parts, and wit. Hahn, 


Good wits ap, and mine the nimbler of the tr. „len 


To Juvir, v. a, To paſs by a leap; to paſs eagerly & | 


T in =_ lies 
The preſcript of this ſcrowlz our 2 ie Co 
U. French. ] A. waiftoont} kind of look 


The weeping caffock ſcar'd into a jw» Clavelth 
A fign the (eeldyner's werk to the ſtump. 


ſugar, | „ 
2. Any delicacy, Jen 
A goodly table of pure ivory, 

All ſpread with jurcates, fit to entertain 9 Jv 
The greateſt prince, a a k1 
. 
ow a cater m. 4 00 vil 
3. A furtive or private entertainment. It 1 7 " 
properly written jaxker in this ſenſe, W VU 
much in uſe, See Jux Tx. Nr 


| C Miller. 


Jv'scor 


ſobrcovs. 17. Lene, 
eren. 4. /. Len If. 
a the junio © the two corps, 


| f dult. 5 
lugerun, * % 
/ The line at 


be ingredients 


there may may eſcape 


y . 
mely little, 
— ele, t 
Joints articulation. 
Fe She has made the back-bone 
r of breaking than if 
riſtly ſunctures. 


qaile 

. Union 3 amity. 

z Nor are the R 
1 0 

eee with mo. 


ſeſſion in 
* this liſe. 
law does not 


* By this 
the pleaſures 
hen any 


Lar.] 


* 


Lat.] Fu | of bulruſhes | 
a Unten; coalition. 


lex two things are j — u 

, of bodies, falt, fulphur, and mere 
Beſides thoſe grofſer — more fubtile nature, which being 

unheeded at the junctures of the diltil- 

hough-never fo carefully luted. 


Boyle. 


5 mals have tranſverſe bodies; and though ſome do 
duenne pb their hinder legs to an upright poſture, yet 
cannot endure it long, neither are the figures or Japan | 


of ſeveral vertebre, us being lefs in 
they were all one entire bone without 


ores 


ſt of them ſo apt for that devotional compliance 
Fares which 1 deſire to bear in thoſe holy offices 


King Charles. 


z eal noint or article of time. 
A ertical p that ſuncture of time, they bid _—_— 


to all 
iſon. 


conduce to the publick ſafety, but in 


f ſervation of it would en- 
ſome extraordinary JunAures, the very obſervation of i „* 4%. 


bunter the commun) 
E J. ¶ Juin, Fr. 


from January 
vne is 


Ju'x10Rs 


Are tortut d with 


When death approach 

According to the nature of men 
viſe of my juniort, and un 
unit tk. 1. / ¶ſunipe ru, 

A chyder may de made ot 
bay, and % 

UNK, 1. * 5 
A (mall tip of China. 
22 

in tall ps. 

2. Pieces of old cable. 


] 


| 1, A (weetmeat. 


1. A ſtolen entertainment. 


with your lelld w- lervantz at nights 
1. Jo ſeaſt. 


. 


Job's children Junkered and ſeaſted together often, but 


ing colt them dear at laſh 


which have now but junk; and e. 


Jvxxer. 1. J. [properly Joncate. 
You know, there wants no junkets at the fe 


„nner. v. u. [from the noun, ] 
1. To fralt ſecretly 3 to make enter 
Whatever rod bits you can pilfer in the de 


that law ought to be laid aſleep, 


Faxine, Lat.] The fixth month | 


ary. f 
raw i tle of dark en. 
a. Ce Lat.] One younger than ano- | 


ther. 0 
fools, my rumors, by 2 years 
oY ; Uſpenſe and fear, 
' hought my age a ſcreen 
Who wiſely thoug 8 , : 


of 


A tree. 


* 


The apoltle would have no revelling or noketing. Mt 

\ combined in any ſecret deſign. 

Would men have ſpent toilſome days and watchful nights in the 
laborious queſt of knowledge preparative to this work, at length 
come and dance attendance for approbation upon a unte of petty 
tyrants, afted by party and prejudice, who denied fitneſs from leara- 


ing, and grace from morality ? 


From ihn time began an intrigu 
junto of miniſters, which had like to have ended in my deſtruction. 


I'vory. n. / ron, Fr. ebur, Lat.) 
lvoy 1s a had, ſolid, and firm ſudſtance, öf a fine white colour: 
it is tlie dens exertus ot the elephant, who carries on each fide of 


e between his majeſty 


Peacbam. 


Swift. | 
rs, I was repining at the 
and unequal diſtribution of wealth. 7. 


Lat.] 


the common decoctlont, or of mallows, | 
» hercies, With oil of linſeed. 


probably an Indian word.] 


Ys ſave them to { 


atley. 


andes, abounded then 


Shakeſpear e. | 


tainments by ſtealth. | 


unket 


South. 
and a 


« Gulliver's Travels, 


his jaws a tooth ot fix or ſeven teet in length; the two ſometimes 
weighing three hudred and thirty pounds: theſe ivory tuſks are 


hollow ſtom the baſe to a certain height and the cavity is filled 


with a compact medullary ſubſtance. 


jet and ivory, Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice, 
Draw Erato with a ſweet and lovely countenance, bearing a heart 
With an my neg Feachai: 
rom their {vor the cherubim | 
Forth aud, PRO 5 . Milton. 
Tuo gates the filent houſe of fleep adotthy | 
* Of polith'd iv'ry this, that of tranfparent horn: 
True vitions through tranſparent horn atiſe, 4 
| Through puliſh'd 50+ * deluding lies. Dryden's Ain, 
Jorro'x. 2. . | juppon, ] A ſhort cloſe coat. 


yome wore a b. 


Jukar, 1. . [ 


in ſome corporations. 


Accorui 


beginning of t 
VRDtcALLY, ado, 


thority ; according to forms 
VRISCONSULT, 


This 

i N hi 
am had 

Mr mankind, 2 


'* cuſſom in a popular Rate 
Gal oem to be nothing elſe but 
a enger ſdiebios in perſon. 

* DiAri& to whi 
"agpay! 


Jn), 


place exempt 


DENCE. 2. /. 
4 [ jurifle, Fr 
þ | » o 
Wlan who profeſſes 


This is not to be menfured by the 


Ju — %. [jnre, Latin.] 


1. /. | juris conſultus, Lat. 


n eaſt- plate and a light % pon, 
Their horſes cloth'd with rich n e col 


jaratu, Lat. jurt, Fr.] A magiſtrate 


of juſtice, 


gh ri ſdiction. 


of impeaching particular men 
the people's chuſing to exerciſe 


ch any authority extends, 


The friend 2 — Fr. juriſprudentia, 


ure, Lat.] A civil lawyer; 
e ſcience of the law ; * 


principles of ur / ii. 
One that 


There io more difference between thy fleſh and hers, than between 


Dryden. 


. ng to a juridical account and legal ſignifieation, time 
memory, by the ſtatute of Wettminſter, was ſettled in the 
e reign of king Richard the Firſt, 


Hale. 


: M ilton, d 
en power as gave him ſovereign jari/diftion 


L from juridical.) With legal au- 
] One who 


my K opinion in caſes of law. 
mention made, in a deciſion of the jur/ l - 
"om Ny Britanniek fleet. packs * Aa. 
4 . cTION, v. J. ¶ uriſdicto, Lat, Juriſdiction, Fr.] 
gi Authority z extent of power, 
* the practice of ſuch guriſdition may ſwerve through 
* in che very beſt, and tor other re 3 1 in- 
her, 
v nan to be a legate i by which po vos 
q ; 
All perſon Pets - 29 of all biſhop, _ Shakeſpeare, 


Co 


a Cl» 


Bacon, 


ſerves on 


the 


| „Were the Jurors picked out of choice men, the evittence will be 


as deceitful as the verdict, 
mall find your lordſhip judge and jzror; 


You are ſo merciful, I ſee your end, 
'Tis my undoing, 15 Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
I fing no harm, good ſooth! to any wight, | 
ror, or judge, 3 K. Donne. 
Akeut noon the jurors went together, and betauſe they could nbt 
agree, they were ſhut in, Hayward. 
URY. #. J. ¶ jurata, Lat. juri, French. ] 
| » a company of men, as twenty-four ar twelve, ſworn to 
_ deliver a truth upon ſuch evidence as ſhall be delivered them touching 
the matter in queſtion, There be three manners of trials in 
Saptandt one dy parliament another by battle, and the third b 
alſize or jury. e trial by aſlize, be tht action civil or criminal, 
publick or private, perſonal or real, is referred for the ſact to a jury, 
and as they find it, fo h the judgments This jury is uſed not 
only in circuits of juitices errant, but alſo in © courts, and 
matters of office, as, if the eſcheatour make inquiſition in any 
thing touching his office, he dath it by a „ry of inqueſt; if the 
coroner inquire how a ſubject found dead came to his end, he uſeth 
an inqueſt: the juſtices of peace in their quarter-ſeſfions, the ſheriff 
in his county and turn, the bailiff of a hundred, the ſteward of a 
court-leet or court-baronz if they inquire of any offence, or decide 
any cauſe between party and party, they do it by the ſame manner: 
ſo that where it is ſaid, that all things be triable by parliament, 
battle, or aſlizez aſlize, in this place, is taken for a jzry or inqueſt, 
8 upon any cauſe in a court where this kind of trial is 
uſed, This jzry, though it appertain to moſt courts of the common 
law, yet it is moſt notorious in the half-year courts of the juſtices 
| eirants, commonly called the great aſſizes, and in the quarter- 
ſeſſions, and in them it is moſt ordinarily called a jury, and that in 
civil cauſes; whereas in other courts it is often termed an inqueſt, 
In the general affize, there are uſually many juries, becauſe there be 
ſtore ot cauſes, both civil and criminal, commonly to be tried, 
whereof one is called the grand jury, and the reſt petit juries. The 
grand jury conſiſts ordinarily of twenty-four grave and ſubſtantial 
gentlemen, or ſome of them yeomen, choſen indifferently out of 
the whole ſhire by the ſheriff, to conſider of all bills of indictment 
preferred to the court; which they do either approve by writing 
upon them theſe words, billa vera, or diſallow by writing ig- 
| moramus. Such as they do approve, if they touch life and death, 
are farther referred to another jury to be conſidered of, becauſe the 
caſe is of ſuch importance z but others of _ moment are, upon 
their allowance, without more work, fined by the bench, except the 
party, traverſe the indictment, or challenge it for inſufficiency, or 
remove the cauſe to a higher court by certiorari; in which two . 
former caſes it is referred to another jury, and in the latter tranſ- 


Spenſer on ireland. 


| 


Bacon's New Arlantin. mitted to the higher, "Thoſe that pats upon civil cauſes real, are 
FF all, or fo many as can conveniently be had, of the ſame hundred 
] See Jo NCATE. where the land or tenement in queſtion doth lie, and four at the 


leaſt; and they, upon due examination, bring in their verdict either 
for the demandant or tenant: according unto which, judgment 
patleth afterward in the court where the cauſe firſt began; and the 


4 


] . reaſon! hereof js, becauſe theſe jultices of aflize are, in this caſe, for 


the caſe of the countries only to take the verdict of the jury by the 


virtue of the writ called if print, and ſo return it to the court 
where the cauſe is depending. 


The jury, pailing on the priſoner's life, 


wift. ay in the ſworn twelve have a thief or two 
Guiltier than him they try. Shateſp. Meaſure for Meaſure, 
the reckon- 6 How innocent I was, 
| 2 1 His noble ry and foul cauſe can witneſs. Shakeſpeare. 
th. 


lodius was acquitted by a corrupt jury, that had palpably taken 

ſhares of money before they gave up their verdict, _ Bacon, 

Ju'xyman. *. . [jury and man.] One who is im- 

pannelled on a j 7 | 
The hungry judges ſoon the ſentence ſign 

And wretches hang that jurymen may dine. Pope, 

o judge was known, upon or off the bench, to uſe the leaſt 

inſinuation, that might affeR the intereſts of any one ſingle juryman, 

much leſs of a whole jury. ift. 

Ju'kymasr. 2. / It ſeems to be properly Jurie maſt, 
mat de dure, a maſt made to 7 for the preſent oc- 

caſion. So the feamen call whatever they ſet up in 
the room of a maſt loſt in a fight or by a ſtorm; 


being ſome great yard which they put down into the 


and fitting to it the miſſen or ſome leſſer yard with 
fails and ropes, and with it make a ſhift to fail. 


| adj. | juſte, Fr. juftus, Latin. | R 
I, — ; incotrupt; equitable in the diſtribution of 
Juſtice, 
Take it, while yet 'tis praiſe, before my rage 


* 


2. Honeſt; without crime in dealing with others. 
Juft balances, juft weights, and a % ephah. Lev. xix. 
3. 1 know not Whether of has any other authority, 
wit of thy word, in ev'ry thought ſincere, 


Jv o knew no wiſh but what the world might hear. Pope. 
URATORY, adj, [ juratoire, Fr. juro, Lat.] Compriſing | 4- Exact; proper: accurate. N 
an oath, / b 7 : ] * 8 Boi bet. number's are excellent; his pens noble, his thoughts 
| * W perſon may be compelled to give jr atory caution | , his language Fons 200 his ſenſe _ Dryden, 
ren Juri. I * 5 4 A} L. f 1 ; e icenes were wrou ” ö 
URI'bICAL, 4 5 5 1 3 dig - 4 enen Embelliſh'd with good morals and 7% thought, Granville, 
1, Aing in the difirihbur; 0 fun 3 Juſi precepts thus from great examples giv'n, 
2. Uſed in courts of; + Wong at juluce. She drew from them what they deriv'd from Heav'n, Pope. 
U:rICce, 


Fuft to the tale, as preſent at the fray, 
Or taught the labours of the dreadful way. 

Once on a time La Mancha's knight, they ſay, 
A certain bard encount'ring on the way, 
Diſcours'd in tetms as , with looks as ſage, 
As ere could Dennis of the laws o' th“ tage. 

Though the ſyllogiſm 
true. 


P pe 1 


Pope. 

be irregulary yet the interences are 7% and 
„ Watts's Logick, 
5. Virtuous; innocent; pure. 


How ſhould man be 7, with God? 


56. 

A juſi man ſalleth ſeven times and riſeth, : Prntle 
He ihall be recompenſed at the returrection of the pul, Marr. 
The z/7 th* unjuſt to ſerve; | Milton, 


6. True; not forged. | 330 
Crimes wefe laid to his charge too many, the leaſt whereof being 
Ju, had bereaved him of eſtimation and credit. Hooker, 
| 7+ Grounded on  prigeiples of juſtice; rightful. 
e though / right 
Did firſt create your leader, 


Milton. 
8. Equally retributed, | 


He received a / recompence of reward. Heb. ii. 2. 

W hoſe damnation is ut. _ g Kom. iii. 8. 
As Fleliod fings, ſpread water o'er thy fields, 

And a molt and glad increaſe it yields. Denham, 


9. Complete without ſuperfluity or defect. | 
He was a comely perſonage, a little above 7% ſtature, well and 
ſtrait limbed, but lender. Bacon's Henry VII. 
10. Regular; orderly, : 
hen all 
The war ſhall ſtand ranged in its juff array, 
And dreadful pomp, then will I think on thee. 
11. Exactly proportioned. 1 
' The prince is here at hand: pleafeth your lordſhip 
o meet his grace, juff diſtance 'tween our armies? Shake/p. 
12. Full; of full dimenſions. 19 


Addiſen. 


His ſoldiers had ſkirmiſhes with the Numidians, ſo that once the | 


Rep of that loſt maſt, faſtening it into the partners, | 


Uuſaſely ju, break looſe on this bad age. Dioden, 
Men are commonly ſo juft to virtue and goodneſs, as to praiſe it 
in others, even when they do not practiſe it themſelves, illotfon. 


3 


paar above mentioned, but 
the buſineſs of a / volume. Bale's Origin of Ma 


There ſeldom appeared ayju/# army in the civil wars. | 
2 Dutcheſs of Newcaſtle, 


1. Exactiy; nicely; accurately. N 
The god Pan guided my hand yaft to the heatt of the beaſt. S d ey. 
They go about to rhake us believe that they are jaff of the ſame 

opinion, and that they only thiak ſuch ceremonies are ,n6t_ 


be 
uſed when they are unprofitable, or when as or better. & be 
adliſied er 2 Hooker, 


There, ev'n iu there he ſtood i and as ſhe poke; 7 
Where laſt the ſpectre was, ſhe caſt her look. Dryden. 
A few underftand him right; Juft ay when nine faid, in an 
t the 


take 


up 


allegorical ſenſe, Except ye ea fleth of fon of man, and 
drink his blood, ye have no life in you. : Be 
'Tis with our judgments as dur watches nonss 
So u alike; yet each believes his own. Pope. 
2. Mereſ barely. 


It is the  bumour f weak and trifling men to nalue mmſelves 
upon juf nothing at all. .  L'Eftrange. 
wi had The Nereids ſwam before pf” what 
To ſmooth the ſeas; a ſoft eteſfian gale 


* 


But /i inſpir'd and gently ſwell'd the ail, Dryden. 
Give . ye gods, the product of one field, ; 
That fo I either may be rich nor poor; | 
And having / enough, not covet mores Dryden. 


3. Nearly; almoſt; tantum won. 7 
Being ſpent with age, and juf at the point of death, Democritus 
called for loaves of new bread to be brought, and with the ſteam of 
them under his noſe prolonged his life, Temple, 
Jvsr7, u. /. [ joufte, French. ] Mock encounter on horſe- 
back; tilt; tournament. % is more proper. 
None was either more grateful to the beholders, or more noble 

in itſelf, than 1, both with ſword and launce. 


Sidn . 
What news? hold thoſe 7% and triumphs? Sbakeſp. 
Among themſelves the tourney they divide, 
In equal ſquadrons rang'd on either fidez 
0 Then turn'd their horſes heads, and man to mann 
And ſteed to ſteed oppos d, the.jnfbr began. Dryden. 


To Jvsr. v. x. ¶ jeufter, French.) 

1. To engage in a mock fight ; to. tilt. 

2. To = z to drive; to juſtle. 1 

JUSTICE. #./. { jwftice, French ; juftitie, Latin. 

1. The virtue by which we give to every man what is 
his due: oppoſed to injury or wrong. It is either 

* diftributive, Dibngtng to magiſtrates; or commutative, 
reſpecting common tranſactions between men. 


that I'were judge, I would do fler. 2 Sam. 
A faces ing-becoming 1 EY 

Mice, verity, temp'rance, 3 a 
I have no reliſh bo Wane: Shakeſpeare's Marbeth. 


The nature and office of j»/tice being to diſpole the mind to a 
conſtant and perpetual readineſs to render to every mau his due, it 
is evident, that if gratitude be a part of zx/fice, it muſt be converſant 
about ſomething that is due to another, | N e. 

2. Equity; agreeableneſs to right: as, fe proved. the 
Juſtice of his claim. e 

3. Vindicative retribution; puniſhment; oppoſed to 
mercy. | 85 ; ; : 

He executed the jy/tice of the Lord. Deut. 

Let jy/tice overtake us. r 

Examples of ice muſt be made, for terror to ſome ; examples 
of mercy; tor comlort to others. Bacon's Advice to Vitliere, 

4. Right; aſſertion of right. | | 
Draw thy ſword, - | 

That if my ſpeech offend a noble heart, 353533 
Thy arm may do thee Her. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
5. [Tyfticiarins, Lat. | One deputed by the king to do 


tight by way of judgment. | Cowl, 
And thou, Eſdras, ordain judges and juicer, that they. may 
judge in all Syrta,' FO „ 1 Nara. 


6. Ju'sr1CE of the King's Bench. ¶ jufticiarius de Baugus 
Regis.) Is a lord by bis office, and the chief of the 
reit; wherefore he is alſo called capitalic jaſticiariur 
Anglie, His office eſpecially is to hear and deter- 
mine all pleas of the crown; that is, ſuch as concern 
offences committed againſt the crown, dignity, and 
peace of the king; as treafons, felonies, mayhems, 
and ſuch like; but it is come to paſs, that he with 
his aſſiſtants heareth all perſonal actions, and real alſo, 
if they be incident to any perſonal action ſpending 

Give that whipſter his errand, 

| He'll take my lord chief fie warrant 5 

7. Jv's ric of the Common Pleas. e N Com- 
munium Placitorum.] Is a lord by his office, and is 
called dominus juſticiarius communium placitorum. He 
with his aſſiſtants originally did hear and determine all 
cauſes at the common law; that is, all civil cauſes 
between common perſons, as well perſonal as real; 
for which cauſe it was called the court of common 
pleas, in oppoſition to the pleas of the crown, or the 
king's pleas, which are ſpecial, and appertaining to 
him only, Convel, 
8. Ju'srics of the Forefl. ¶ juſticiarius Forefte.| Is a 
1070 by his aer, and WAR hearing 9 
ing of all offences within the king's foreſt, committed 
ayainſt veniſon or vert: of theſe there be two, where. 
of the one hath juriſdiction over all the foreſts on this 
ſide Trent, and the other of all beyond. Cowel, 

„ Ju'sricrs of Me. | juſticiarii ad capiendas Afſiſas. 
, 8 ſuch as EY a 15 ſpecial 3 50 
ſent into this or that country to take afliſes; the 
round of which polity was the eaſe of the ſubjects: 
* whereas theſe actions paſs always by jury, ſo 
many men might not, without great hinderance, be 
brought to London; and therefore juſtices, for this 
purpoſe, were by commiſſion particularly Jbthoriſed 
and ſent down to them. Couel. 
10. JV riese in Eyre, ¶ jufticiarii itineramtet.] Are ſo 
termed of the French erre, iter. The uſe of theſe, in 
ancient time, was to ſend them with commifhon into 
divers countics, to hear ſuch cauſes eſpecially as were 
termed the pleas of the crown, and therefore I muſt 
imagine they were ſent abroad for the eaſe of the 
ſubjecis, who muſt elſe have been hurried to the 
King's Bench, if the cauſe were too high for the 
country court, They red from the juſtices of 
Oyer and 'Verminer, becauſe they were ſent upon ſome 
one or few eſpecial caſes, and to one place; whereas 
the juſtices in eyre were ſent through the provinces 
and countries of the land, with more indebnite and 
general commiſſion, Comel, 


11. Jusricus of Gaol Delivery; ¶ juſticiarii ad Gaolar 


Prior. 


kirmith was like to have come to a ju/f battle. Knolles's Hiſtory, | 
4+ | ; 


deliberandas.) Are ſuch as are ſent with commiſſion to 
6 * | i hear 


* 
8 \ 


* 


Jos 


hear and determine all cauſes a 
for any offence are caſt into \ 
rity is to puniſh ſuch as ſet to mainpriſe thoſe pri- 
ſoners that by law be not bailable. 'Theſe by likeli- | 
hood, in ancient time, were ſent to countries upon 
ſeveral occaſions; but afterward juſtices of aſſiſe were 
likewiſe authoriſed to this, Cowel, 
12. i of Mi Prius are all one now a- days with 
Juſtices of aſſiſe; for it is a common adjournment of a 
cauſe, in the common pleas, to put it off to ſuch a 
day: vi prive juſticiarii wenerint ad cas partes ad 
ea pienda. 1755 and upon this elauſe of adjournment 
they are called juſtices of /i prize, as well as juſtices 
of aſſiſe, by reaſon of the writ or action that they 
have © deal in, p * 1p N 
t . Juris eate, | juſliciarii ad Pacem.] Are 
Ne that LOTS by the king's commiſſion, 
with others, to attend the peace of the country where 
they dwell; of whom ſome, upon eſpecial reſpect, 
are made of the quorum, becauſe ſome buſineſs of 
importante may not be dealt in without the preſence 
of them, or one of them. Cowel, 
The * ; 
In fair round belly with good capon lin'd, 
With eyes ſevere, and beard of formal cut, 
Full of wiſe ſaws and modern inſtances, 
Tin ba os arid 72 of the „ r men before 
0 4 un 0 * 
them, — — hip were not able to anſwer, Ay Shakeſp. 
The juſtices of peace are of great uſe; anciently they were con- 


fervators of the peace; theſe are the ſame, ſaving that ſeveral act. 
of parliament have enlarged their juciſ{liftion, Bacon, 
To Ju'aricy. v. 4. [from the noun.] To adminiſter 
Juſtice to any. A word not in uſe, | 
As for the title of proſcription, wherein the emperor hath been 
Judge and party, and hath 7% led himſelf, God forbid but that it 
thould endure an appeal to a War. Bacon, 
Whereas one Styward, a Scot, was apprehended for intending te 
iſon the young queen of Scots; the king delivered him to the 
rench king, to be ju/liced by him at his pleaſure, Hayward, 
Ju'sr1CkMEANT. . /. [from juſtice. ] Procedure in 
Courts. y ; 2 
Juve ric R. . / [from To juſtice.) Adminiſtrator of 


ining to ſuch as 
, part of whoſe autho- | 


At you like it. 


juſtice, An old word, 
He was a ſingular good jufiicery and if he had not died in the 
ſocond year of his government, was the likelieſt perſon to have re- 


formed the Engliſh colonies, avies on Ireland. 
Jurte. . / [from juflice.] Rank or office of 
Juſtice, au/ 7. 
Jvarr/cranuy. adj, Jn Jvftice.] Proper to be ex- 
amined in courts of juſtice. 


Juri. adj, [from ] Defenſible by law 


or reaſon, 
Juſt are the ways of God, 

And be to men, Milton's Agoniſtes, 
Although ſome animals in the water do carry a _—_ re- 
ſemblance to ſome at land, yet are the major part . ar their 
names unlike. rown's Vulgar Errouvs, 

Jv'ortyraBLENESS, . / [from Jufifable.] ReQitude; 
poſſibility of being fairly defended, 
Men, jealous of the juff{fableneſt of their doings before God, 
never think they have human ſtrength enough. King Charles, 
Juv'vriviabLy, adv. [from i E e.] Rightly; ſo as 
to be ſupported by right; deſenſibly. 
A man may more / throw croſs and pile for his opinions, 
than take them up by ſuch meaſures, Locke, 
Jvarierca'rion, 1. J. [juſtificatim, French; juſtificatio, 
low latin.) | 
1. We. WY & 
1 hope, for my brother's ju/0/feat wrote this but as an 
Ma . urs, Ann Shateſpeare's King Lear, 
2. Defence; maintenance; vindication; ſupport, 
Among theological arguments, in ju/iffcation of abſolute 
obedience, was one of a ſingular nature. $wift, 
J. Deliverance by pardon from ſins paſt, Clarke 
In ſuch righteouſneſs 
To them by faith imputed, they may find 


9 towards God, and peace 
conſcience, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


"Tis the conſummation of that former net of taith by this latter, 
or, in the wards of St. Paul and St. James, the conſummation of 
faith by charity and good works, that God accepteth in Chriſt to 


Jus 

\juftifieation, and not the bare aptneſs of faith to bring forth works, 
it thoſe works, by the fault of a rebellious intidel, will not be 
brought forth, | Hammond. 
uUsTIFICA'TOR, #. { [from i.] One who ſup- 
ports, defends, vindicates, or juſtifies, Ns 
Ju'sr1e18R, 1. J. [from H.] One who juſtifies ; 

one who defends or gf one who frees from ſin 


by pardon, 


That he might be juſt, and the ler of him which believeth in 
Rom. iii. 26. 


ſus. 
Te JUSTIFY. v. a. [ juſtifier, French; juſiſico, low 
tin. | | 
1. To clear from imputed guilt; to abſolve from an 


accuſation, 
The law hath judg'd thee, Eleanor; 


I cannot juſtify whom law condemns. Shakeſpeare. 
They ſay, 19400 a man gluttonous, a friend of nn _ 
| alt. 


finners; but wiſdom is juftified of her children. 
How can man be Ae with God? Or how can he be clean 
that is born of a woman, ; b 
There is an exquiſite ſubtilty, and the ſame is unjuſt z and there 


is a wiſe man that j»/ifieth in judgment. Ecelef. 
Sins may be forgiven through repentance, but no act of wit of 
man will ever jy/tify them. Sherlock, 
You're neither juſtified, nor yet accus'd. Dryden. 


2. To maintain; to defend; to vindicate. 

When we began in courteous manner to lay his unkindneſs unto 
him, he ſeeing himſelf confronted by ſo many, like a reſolute ora- 
tor, went not to denial, but to jx/#ify his cruel fallehood, Sidney, 

What ſhe did, whatever in itſelf, : 


Her doing ſeem'd to ju/tify the deed. Milton. 
My unwilling flight the gods inforce, 

And that mult 7% our ſad divorce. Denham. 
Yet ſtill thy tools (hall ſtand in thy defence, 

And / their author's want of ſenſe. Dryden. 


Let others ju/#{fy their miſſions as they can, we are ſure we can 
Juſtify that of our fathers by an uninterrupted ſueceſſion. Atterbury. 

3. Jo free from paſt fin by pardon. 
By him all that believe are Jud from all things, from which 
ye could not be ju/tified by the law of Moſes. As. 
To Ju'srLs. v. v. [from juſt, joufter, French.] To en- 

counter; to claſh; to ruſh againſt each other. 
While injury of chance 

Puts back leave taking, Jer roughly by 

All time of pauſe, rudely beguiles our lips 
Of all rejoindure. Shakeſp. Troilus and Creſſiqa. 
The chariots ſhall rage in the ſtreets, they (hall /r one againſt 


another in the broad ways, Nah. ii. 4+ 
Argo paſs'd, 5 
Through Boſphorus, betwixt the ing rocks. Milton, 
Late the clouds 


fling, or puſh'd with winds, rude in their ſhock, 
ine the ſlant lightning. Milton's Paradiſe Loſs. 
Not one ſtarry ſpark, . 
But gods meet gods, and jx/tle in the dark. Lee, 
Courtiers therefore ue for a grant; | 
And, when they break their triendihip, plead their want, Dryden. 
The more remote run e Jann their fear, 
And, in the dark, men /e as t 7 meet. 
When elephant 'gainit N id rear 
His trunk, and caſtles e in the air, 
My ſword thy way to victory had ſhown, Dryden, 
Was there not one who had ſet bars and doors to it, and ſaid, 


Hitherto ſhalt thou come, but no farther, and here ſhall thy proud 
waves be ſtaid z then might we well expect ſuch eng ſuch 


Dryden, 


Jufllings and claſhings in nature. — rd, 
I thought the dean had been too proud 
To j»/tlc here among a eroud. Swift. 


To Jus“ rug. w. a. To puſh; to drive; to force by 
ruſhing againſt it. It is commonly uſed with a par- 
ticle following, as out or F. | | 


Private and ſingle abilities ſhould not /e ont and deprive the 
church of the joint abilities of many learned and godl 
; | King Charles. 
Many excellent ſtrains have been ju//ed of by their intruſions, 
Brown's Fulgar Errours, 
The ſurly commons ſhall reſpe& deny, | 
Dryden. 


And / y. 
incongruous alphabets and abuſes 


e peerage out with pro 
It is not to be imagined that the _ 
of writing can ever be ju/ed out of their poſſeſſion of all libraries, 


Holder. 

Running in the dark, a man may /e a poſt. Collier, 
Abſent good, though thought on, not making any part of un- 

| happineſs in its ablence, 1s Juflled out, to make way for the re- 
moval of thoſe uneaſineſſes we teel. ocke, 
We j»filed one another out, and diſputed the for a great 
while, Addiſon's Guardian. 


Jv'srLY, adv. [from juft,] 


* 


IVM 


1. Uprightly; honeſtly; in a juſt mannet 
othing can ly be deſpiſed, that cannot ; 
where there is no choice, there can be no ban? fly be lang, | 
With _ ſcourg'd, in open fight « 4 | 
Next view the Tarquin kings; th' avengi 5 
Of Brutus Hy drawn, and Rome reſtos d Grand 
The goddels, ſtudious of her Grecians far 
Taught them in laws and letters to excel 5 
In acting /, and in writing well. 


Dk 
2. Properly ; exactly; accurately. Or, 
Their artful hands inſtruct the lute to ſou 
Their feet aſſiſt their hands, and ju/ly beat the 
Ju'srnzss. 1. / [from 770 | Tu. Dy 
1. Juſtice ; reaſonableneſs; equity, 
ly applied to things, and jx/tice | 
we now ſay the ice of a 
judge. 
It maketh unto the right of the war egainſt hi 
uſeth commonly to be according to the fen y Abel ing 
which it is made. : e he 1 
We may not think the Juſtneſs of each e la 
Such and no other than event doth form it. 
2. Accuracy; exactneſs; propriety. In this lache 
now molt uſed, ty 
I value the ſatisfaction I had in ſeeing it a 
Jufineſs and gracefulneſs of action. bee vithall 
| appeal to the people, was the uſual ſaying of a Dh. 
dramatick poet, when he had any diſpute with re thy 
about the Ju, and regularity of his productions Perky 
_— v. #. [This word is ſuppoſed to he *. 
rom jet, perhaps from ſhoot.] Wo puſh or f. e 
prominences; to come out beyond the main 1, ® 
Intulting tyranny begins to t 6 bulk, 
1 * the — and awleſs thrown, Shat ye 
All the projected or jztrirg parts ſhould 
cially the cornices of the — e Ne wolent th 
The land, if not rettrain'd, had met r lan 
13 out a neck, and unte to the wp ws 
. Broke by the jutting land on either fide 
In double ſtreams the briny waters glide, 
It ſeems to jxt out of the itructure of the poem 1 65 
pendent of it. Broome's [org * 
To Ju'rTy. v. a. [from jur.] To ſhoot out ley 
Then lend the eye a terrible aſpect; 
Let it pry through the portage of the head 
Like a braſs cannon: let the brow o'erwhelm it 
As fearſully as doth a galled rock | 


O'erhang and *. his conſounded baſe, 
E Swill'd with the wild and waſteful ocean, Vulſhen 
18 adj, | jrroenilis, Latin, ] Young, youh, 


Learning hath its infancy when it is almoſt «1 
youth, when it is „ Juvenile ; then - 1 
when it is ſolid 3 and laſtly, its old age, when it wah 7 a 


exhauſt, Ia 
JuvenriiTY. u. / [from juvenile,] Y 


1. Youthfulneſs, 
The reſtauration of grey hairs to jwvenili/ 
hauſted marrow, may be effected without a 49 
2. Light and careleſs manner. 
Cuſtomary ſtrains and abſtracted juveril/itle ; 
cult to commend. and ſpeak credibly a Poe gy _—— 4 


Jux TATOSTTION. 2. J. [| juxtapoſition, French: ; 
and pofitio, Latin. ] 23 the ſtate 2 
placed by each other. 

Nor can it be a difference, that the parts of ſolll bodiea ut bel 
together by hooks, ſince the coherence of theſe will be of Ua 
conception ; and we mult either ſuppoſe an infinite number of ths 


holding together, or at laſt come to parts that are united 
juxtapoſition. | M Fr 


Ivy. 1. . [1x, Saxon; hedera, Latin.] A plant, 
It is a 4 ory ant, ſending forth roots or fibrez from iy 
branches, by which it is faſtened to either trees, walls, or plu 
which are near it, and from thence receives a great hare of ik 
A gown made of the fineſt wool ; 
A belt of ſtraw, and ivy buds, 
With coral claſps and amber ſtuds ; 
And if theſe pleaſures may thee move, 
Come live with me and be my love. 
Direct the claſping ivy where to climb, 
Jr'/MoLD. adj, [See GIMAL.] 
| heir poor jades 
Lob down their heads, dropping the hide and fe; 
And in their pale dull * 5 the jymold bit 
Lies, foul with chow'd graſs, Kill and motioaleſs. 


: 


ö ffs 
"Clank 


E 


KAT, 


K Greek alphabet, It has before all the vowels 
one invariable found : as, beer, ber, bill, It 
is uſed after c at the end of words: as, knock, clock, 
erach, back, brick, flick, pluck, check, which were writ- 
ten anciently with „ final: as, clocke, checks, triche. 
It is alſo in uſe between a vowel and the filent e final : 
as, clote, broke, brake, pike, duke, ch. It likewiſe ends 
a word after a dipthong : as, loot, break, ook, leek. 
"The Engliſh never uſe eat the end of a word, X is 
ſilent in the 18 pronunciation before * as, 
4% L, de, ler 
Ka'tknoank, „. 
count of time. 
Let this 


J. [now written calendar.) An ac- 
ious hour 


$tand a4 whe] er dalendar, 
Kart. . % [an Arabick word, 
aſhes of 
tek, 


Shateſp, Macberd, 
J. Sea. weed, of the 
which glaſs was made z whence the word 4. 


A letter borrowed by the Engliſh from the | 


K AY 


The aſhes of the weed 4% are fold to the Venetians for thelr 
glaſs works. | acon, 
Kan, 4 _ Crooked. 
am, in Etſe, is ſquint eyed, and applied to any thing awry : 
clean 4am ſignifies crooked, athwart, . Croſs f . 
A-jebembo, Italian: hence our Engliſh pu 1 nag MM port 
lean tam is, by vulgar pronunciation, brought te Kim Lam. 
7 K This is "Tom Z 82 awry. Shakeſpeare, 
o Raw. v. „. [from ound.) Jo cry as a raven 
crow, or rook, ] F a 
= -daws taxing _ — about the neſts, ſet all their 
ones a-gapin t i i 
n me. — eng nothing in their mouths but airy, 


Kaw. v. [from the verb.] The cry of a raven or 


crow, 


The daſtard crow that to the wood made wi 
With her loud dau her craven-kind doth Brien 
Who, ſafe in numbers, cuff the noble bird. 


den, 
Kari.s. ./ [quille, French. 35 


1. Ninepin; kettlepi i ; 
| — ; kettlepins, of which ſkittles ſeems a cor- 


| 


— 


K E C 


And now at tee/+ they try a harmleſs chants 
And now their cur they teach to fetch and vr” 
The refidue of the time they wear out at coin. 4% 
like idle exerciſes. Carew's * 5 | 
2. A kind of play ſtill retained in Scotlan the N 
nine holes ranged in three's are made in 
and an iron bullet rolled in among them. the K 
ToKrck, v. x. [tecken, Dutch.] To heave © 
mach ; to reach at vomiting. which thy # 
All thoſe diets do dry up humours and rheumt, ihe lf 
attenuate, ons while — bee. is attenuated 12 40 1 
a d tore patients 
2 more z and theretore patie ' Nat! lief 
2 . is it _ notorious ? oe, 
eck at the momory of glorious, ith 
To Kc KLI. v. a. 0 defend a cable round wh 


French ; lu 


Ke'cxsy, . / [commonly tex, cignts 1. « 
Latin. Ther 3 ſeems to thisk 40 
kex the ſaine as hemlock. 1t is uſed joined] | 
both for hemlock, and any other hollow 


Nothing teems Py 
* þ thiſtles, Iecl tes, burs, 

But en — = N : Sbakeſp. Henry v. 
2 from kex eſembling a kex. pi 
Xycxr+ wy ve tre, made of a fort of cane, wtthout any joint, 

—_— 3 conſiſteth of hard and blackiſh cylinders, 
. bolt hecky body z fo as at the end cut 3 
— 00 bundle of wires. . 


Fo Kepck. v. a. [kaghe, a ſmall veſſel, Nutch.] 


ey ſet the foreſail, or foretop-ſail and mizen, 
eontr's = per drive with the tide, The fails are to flat her about, 
and ſo-let bf too near the (hore, They alſo carry out an anchor 
af the boat, with a hawſer that comes from the ps 

4 


Ko FER. N 
river, See KEDGE. ag 
the provincial plural of cow, properly Aue. 
Kb, A laſs that Cic'ly hight had won his heart, ; 
Cic'ly the weſtern laſs that tends the Ice. Gay's Paſtorals. 


charnock. Tiſſer. 
kiorAck. . . A weed among corn; charn 25 


111. 1. ele, Saxon; iel, Dutch; guille, 
bottom of the ſhip» 
e n the 8 
14 yo his lighten'd cel, and ſunk the fand, 
eee the Ficred veſſel. ; Dryden. 
ſharp bill ſerves for a keel to cut the air before her; 8 my 
let as ber rudder. f Grew's Coſmol. 
* Your cables burſt, and you muſt quickly feel EA: 
The waves impetuous ent'ring at your ec. Swift. 


e ſame with Layles; which ſee. RE 
ſins, Be a. ſcælan, Saxon.] This word, which 1s 
yo ferve in Shakeſpeare, Hanmer explains thus: 

2 lat ſeems ta mean to drink ſo deep, as to turn up the bottom 


the pot, like turning up the keel of a ſhip. i Ae. 
heel the pot is to ſcum it. | 
8 1e —— Joan goth keel the pot. Shakeſpeare. 


| 1. x. J. [ccelan, Saxon, to cool, and fat or vat, 
FN 2 tub in which liquor is let to 


cool. 


ine right over it next above the floor 
—4 LEFT Harris. 
Go Ke 'ELHALE. Vs a. [keel and hale.] To puniſh in the 
ſeamens way, by dragging the criminal under water 
on one fide of the ſhip and up again on the other. 
Kitn, adj. [cene, Saxon; kubn, German; been, Dutch.] 
J. Sharp; well _— EI. —_— teen of an 

ther of edge or point. 
elge e — chick 0 f 


hat my len knife ſee not the wound it makes, Shakeſpeare. 
Here is my kcen-edged ſword, 


Deck'd with fine flower-de-luces on each ſide. Sbaleſp. 
To me the cries of fighting fields are charms, 

Tas be my ſabre, and of proof my arms. Dryden. 
A ſword keen-edg'd within his right he held, 

The warlike emblem of the conquer'd field. Dryden. 


$, Serere; Feng, Re 


Blow moiſt, and Jeerr, ſhattering the graceful locks 
Of theſe fair ſpreading treesz which bids us ſeek 


The ſheep were ſo keen upon the acorns, that they gobbled up a 


piece of the coat, L' Eftrange. 


Thoſe curs we fo extremely hungry, that they are too Keen at 


This was a proſpe& ſo very inviting, that it could not be eaſil 
withſtood 8 have fo hoon 2 for wealth, $ wift, 
Acrimonious; bitter of mind. | 
Good father cardinal, cry thou, Amen, 
To my keen curſes, Shakeſpeare's King John. 
T have known ſome of theſe abſent officers as Feen againſt Ireland, 


To Kren, v. 4. [from the adjective.] To ſharpen. 
unauthoriſed word, 


Nor when cold Winter keers the eee flood, 
* Wou'd I weak ſhivering linger on the brink. Thomſon, 
6 


n 


NLY, adv, [from Leen.] Sharply ; vchemently; 


, agetly; bitterly, 
E ENNESS, 1. / [from Reer.] 
1. Sarpneſs; edge. | 


No, not the hangman's ax bears half the keemre/s 


,Of thy harp envy, Shakeſp., Merchant Venice. 


2, * of weather; piercing cold. 
3. Aſperity; bitterneſs of mind. 


at they might keep up the keemnne/ againſt the court, his lord- 
hem with informations, to the king's diſadvantage. 

The Clarenden. 
be [Ning of every reproachſul ſpeech is the truth of it; and to 
conſcious is that whic gives an edge, and keenreſe to the in- 
wetive, South, 


hip furuiſhed t 


+ Eagerneſs; vehemence. 


Pur. d. a, [cepan, Saxon; leer, old Dutch. ] 
l, p retain; not to loſe, | 
kept the field with the death of ſome, and flight of others, * 


We ha 


2, To hare in cuſtody, ? | 


rade. 


reſerve; not to let 
4 God merciful be 


- wing a ſhip wo down a narrow river, when the wind is 


Kx'x1508, ./. The next piece of timber in a ſhip to | 


Some detter ſhroud. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
The cold was very ſupportablez but as it changed to the north. 
weſt, or north, it became exceſlively keep. Ellis Voyage. 
9. Eager; vehement. | 
Never did I know 
A ereature, that did beur the ſhape of man, 
So teen and greedy to confound a man. Shakeſp. 
Keen diſpatch of real hunger. Milton, 


| (he ſport, and worry their game. Tatler. 


M 
1% To 


18. To 
au if they had never been indebted to her. ws 1 


* 


Sidney. 


"* examples in the primitive church of ſuch as by fear be- 
49 to lacritice to ſtrante gods repented, and Aept ſtill the 
p of preaching the goſpel. IWhitgifte. 
.in memory what I preached unto you. 1 Cor, 
oo charge 1 keep till my appointed day 
Henin u Milton, 
3 loyalty he Kept, his love, his real, Milton, 
das keg a child; but you have lt one child, and * N 
It we $ : l . * emp Os 
aw. — weigh, and keep in our minds, what we are conſi- 


into diſtinckions. . as hoald act 1 


4% in Fug Ky firſt king of Hungary, was always 


ce Auollt t. 
3. To * kept the fatal Eo Nilten, 


* Lact | | 0 
Ne e ee 


d it greatly, and Exod. xxxiv. v. 
t of a great prople, have kepr me a grape of the cluſter, and 


26. N 


E #/ . i . . 

* 3 in a ſtate of ſecurity. nd ain 
« To pro x a. m_ — wr keeps his gallies, Addiſon, 
am with 122 
6 11 yg 8 finda. ? thee, Cen. xxviii. 
t with a ſoldier that kepe him, AT ii, 

Þ Todenia, or hold as a motive, 8 


hat 1 may know 
8. To hold for another, 


A man delivers money or ſtuff to 
Reſerv'd from night, 


To till and 4 


only true reſtraints : theſe alone o 
the child in order. 


Men are guilty of many faults in the exerciſe of this faculty of 
the mind, which keep them in ignorance. 


Happy fouls! who keep ſuch a ſacred dominion over their luſerior 


But what's the cauſe that keeps you here with me? 


ketps me here with you? Dryden. 


Rat in tare, 


and of the fruit.to eat. | 
10, To preſerve in the ſame tenour or ſtate, 
To know the true ſtate, 1 will 4 
Take this at leait, this laſt advice my ſon, 
cep a Riff rein, and move but gently on: 
"Che courſers of themſelves will run too faſt, 
Your art muſt be to moderate their haſte. 
0 regard; to attend, 
While the ſtars and courſe of heav'n 1 &rep, 
My weary'd eyes were ſeiz'd with fatal fleep, 
12, x, not ſuffer to fail. 
mercy will I &eep for him for ever. 
13. To hold in any fate, 
Ingenuous ſhame, and the apprehenſions of diſpleaſure, are the 
ught to hold the reins, and keep 


- Give entertainment to the might of it: 
Let heav'n for ever deep it from my head. Shakeſpeare 


Some obſcure paſſages in the inſpir'd volume eep from the k no- 
ledge of divine myſteries, le on Seripture- 


f the God of this world did not blind their eyes, it wolld be 

9. Ti tend; to have care ol. 2 ſo long as men love themſelves, to keep them e. 
put him in the garden of Eden to keep it. : . ki 8 Moe 

While in her girliſh age the 4 her. it chances There is no virtue children ſhould. be excited to, nor fault they 
that a merchant on and iced hav. png 11 Carew | ſhould be kepr from, which they may not de convinced of by reaſons. 


b What Locke on Kducation. 
If a child be conſtantly hepr from drinking cold liquor whilſt he 
is hot, the cuſtom of forbearing will preſerve him. 
this they may keep them fry little faults, 
28, To debar from any plack, 221 
Ill fenc'd for Heav'n to k#p but ſuch a foe. Milton. 
29. To Kerr back, To reſerve; to with-hold. 


—_—_ 


Aldiſen's Ovid. | „ Whatſoever the Lord ſhall anſwer, I will declare: I will keep | 


ing 6ack from you. ; Fer. xlil. 4. 
Some are ſo cloſe and reſerved, as will not ſhew their wares 
but by a dark light, and ſeem always to keep back ſomewhat. 


| Bacon's 
30. To Kree beck. To with-hold; to reſtrain. aol 
Keep back thy ſervant from 7 fins. Pſal. xix. 
31 To Ka ET company. 
company. | | 
Heay'n doth know, fo ſhall the world perceive, 


That I have turn'd away my ſormer ſelf, 23 
0 will I thoſe that euere . Hewty tv, 


frequent any one; to aC- 


Why ſhould he call her whore? keeps her com wi 
and animal powers, that the ſenſitive tumults never rife to diſturb What place? what time? i 3 Shake. thelle, 
the ſuperior and better operations of the reaſoni What mean'ſt thou, bride! this company to le 


14. To retain by ſome degree of force in any place or 
ſate. It is often followed in this ſenſe by parricles ; 


as, down, under, in, off. ; 

This wickedneſs is found by thee z no good deeds of mine have 

it down in thee. 

It is hardly to be thought that an 
malign his ſucceſſor, as to ſuffer an evi 
timely have kept! wnder; or perhaps nouriſh it with coloured coun- 
tenance of ſuch ſiniſter means. 

What old acquaintance! could not all this fleſh 
Keep in a little lite? Poor Jack, farewel, 
enus took the guard ot on Hector s 8 
night and day applying ſovereign force 
Oi roſy balms, & * the dogs 1 horrible in taſte, 


been able to keep 


And kept the d 


The Chineſe ſail where they will; which ſheweth that their law 
of keeping out ſtrangers is a law of puſillanimi 
And thoſe that cannot live from him 
Ungratefully ſhall itrive to keep him under. 
f any aſk me what wou'd ſatisfy, 
| To make life eaſy, thus 1 would reply: 
out hunger, thirt , and cold. 


Matters, recommended by our paſtions, take -flion of our 
minds, and will not be kepe 2 Loc 


Prohibited commodities ſhould be kept owt, and uſeleſs ones im- 
poveriſh us by being brought ig. 
An officer with one of theſe unbecoming qualities, is looked upon 
as a proper perſon to keep off impertinence and ſolicitation from his 
Addiſon's Spectator. 


As much as keeps 


ſuperior. 


And if two boots keep owt the weather, 
What need you have two hides of leather? 


We have it in our power to keep ix our breaths, and to ſuſpend 
the efficacy of this natural ſunQion.. C 


15. To continue 
Men gave ear, wal 


Fought next my perſon; as in conſort fought: 
Kept pace for pace, and blow for blow. 


e, being come to the eſtate, keeps on a very buſy family; the 
markets are week 


carried out and fol 
Invading foes, without reſiſtance, 

With eaſe 1 make to &cep their diſtance, 

16. To preſerve in any ſtate, 

ſon, keep the flower of thine 

practice; to uſe habitually, 

I rule the family very ill, and Ice bad hours, 

copy carefully. 

Her ſervants eyes were fix'd upon her face, 

And as ſhe mov'd or turn'd, her motions view'd, 

Her meaſures kepr, and ſtep by ſtep purſu'd, 

| 19. To obſerve or ſolemnize an 

This ſhall be for a memorialz a 


Lord. 


That day was not in ſilence holy &epr. 
20, To obſerve; not to violate, 


The king ſhould &eep his word in loving us 
He will tuſpe& us ſtill, and find a time 
To puniſh this offence in other faults, 
Sworn for three years term to live with me, 
My fellow ſcholars; and to 4eep thoſe ſtatutes 
That are recorded in this ſchedule here. 
Lord God, there is none like thee: who Keepeft covenant and 
mercy with thy ſervants, 
Lord God of Lirael, 4% with thy ſervant that thou promiſedit 


1 Kings, viii. 25. 


him. 


Obey and Keep his great command. 
His promiſe Palamon accepts; but pray'd 
To rep it better than the tint he made. 
My debtors do not rep their day, 
Deny their hands and then retuſe to pay, 
That Ptolemy may Ach his royal word, : 
21. 10 maintain; to ſupport with neceſſaries of lite. 
Much more afflition than already felt 
They cannot well impoſe, nor | ſuſtain, 
It they intend advantage of my | 
The work of many hands, which carns my keeping. 
22, To have in the houſe, 
Baſe tyke, call'lt thou me hoſt? I ſcorn the term: nor ſhall m 
Nell keep lodgers. 
23. Not to intermit. 
Keep a ſure watch over a ſhameleſs daughter, leſt ſhe make thee 
lest Wk to thine enemies, and a 


Not heeping ſtricteſt watch as ſhe was warn? 


To the - 


Where 


governor ſhould ſo much 
to grow up which he might 


ſtate or action. 

and kept filence at my counſel, Job, xxix. 21. 
Auria made no ſtay, but ſtill kepr on his courſe, 
It was then ſuch a calm 


ſhips were not able to ke 
with the allies, 


Kinolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 
The moon that diſtance keeps till night. wad 


An heap of ants on a hillock will more e 
uniformity in motion than theſe, 


ly trequented, and the commodities 


you ſhall 4zep it a feaſt to the 
Tas xii, 14. 


1 Kings, viii. 23. 


ye-word in the city. 


mpous palace did refort, 
nelaus &ep? his royal court, 
25. To remain in; not to leave a lace, 
r'ythee, tell me, doth he keep his bed? 

ot to reveal; not to betray, 
A fool cannot keep counſel, | 
Great ate thy virtues, though kept from m 
If he were wiſe, he would keep ail this to himſel', 

27. To reſtrain; to with-hold. 
If any rebel or vain ſpirit of mine | 
Did, with the leaſt alfeRion of a weleomeg 


e 


" Feelefe, vill. 15. Hourly affii, Shake 


To lit up, till thou fain would ſleep? Donne, 
1 _ will Bee an thee bye 
In death forſake, but Keep t 4 0 6 a fo er. 
32. 2 EP company with, 0 Be ſamillar inter- 
COUrie., F : 4 
A virtuous woman is obliged not only to avoid immodeſty; but the 
appearance of it; and ſhe could not approve 6f 4 young woman 
keeping company with men, without the permiſſion of father or 
mother. Broebme onthe Odyſſey. 
33. ToKrer in, To conceal; not to tell. 
I perceive in you fo excellent a touch of modeſty, that you will 
not extort from me what 1 am willing to keep in, Fhakeſps 
Syphax, your zeal becomes importuuate: 
1 have hitherto permitted it to rave, mn 
And talk at large ; but learn to. keep it in, ray” 
Leſt it ſhould take more freedom than I'll give it. Addiſens 
34. Je Kr in, To reſtrain; to curb, | 
If thy daughter be ſhameleſs, krep her in ftraightly, leſt ſhe 
abuſe herſelf through over-much liberty. . Keele 
It will teach them to keep in, and ſo maſter their inclinations. 
: : Locke en Education, 
35. ToKurr of To bear to diſtance; not to admit. 
36. ToKrerr ofs To hinder, 


* % 


A ſuperticial reading, accompanied with the common opinion of 

his invincible obſcurity, has kept off ſome from ſeeking in him the 

j coherence of his diſcourſe, dm. a 

37. Je KR Er . To maintain without abatement, , 
Land kept up its price, and fold for more years purchaſe than 

correſponded to the intereſt of money. 0c ke, 


This reſtraint of their tongues will keep xp in them the reſpect 
and reverence due to their parents. Loc 


hes 

Albano keeps up its credit itill for wine. Addiſon. 
This dangerous diſſenſion among us we keep wp and cheriſh with 
much pains. = Addiſon's Freeholder, 
The ancients were careful to coin money in due weight and fine - 
neſs, and keep it wp to the ſtandard, Arbuthnot, 


38. ToKrxy wp. lo continue; to hinder from ceaſing. 
You have enough to keep you alive, and to keep np and improve 
your hopes of heaven. Taylor's holy living. 
In joy, that which Keeps up the action is the deſire to hay 31h 

. fo -- 
Young heirs, from their own reflecting upon the eſtates they are 
born to, are of no ule but to keep wp their families, and tranſmit 


it 


their lands and houſes in a line to poſterity. Addiſon. 
During his ſtudies and travels he Apt wp u punCtual correſpondence, 
with Eudoxus. Addiſon. 


39. Je KE under. To N to ſubdue. 

O happy mixture! whereby things contrary do ſo qualify and 
correct the one the danger of ha other's exceſs, that neither boldneſs 
can make us preſume, as long as we are kept ander with the ſenſe 
of our own wretchedneſsz nor, while we truſt in the mercy of God 
through Chriſt Jeſus, fear be able to tyrannize over us. Floker, 

Truth may be ſmothered a long time, and kept under by violence; 
but it will break out at laſt, | Stilling fleet. 

To live like thoſe that have their hope in another life, implics, 
that we keep under our appetites, and do not let them looſe into the 
enjoy ments of ſenſe. Atterbury 

To KEEP, v. ts 


1. To remain by ſome labour or effort in a certain ſtate, 
With all our force we kept aloof to ſea, 
And gain'd the iſland where our veſſels lay, Pope's Ody fey. 


2. To continue in any place or ſtate; to ſtay. 
She would give her a leſſon for walking ſo late, that ſhould make 
ber keep within doors for one fortnight. Sidney. 
What! keep a week away? ſeven days and nights? 
Eightſcore hours? and lovers abſent hours | 
Oh weary reckoning. | Shakeſp. Othello, 
I think, it is our way, 
If we will derp in favour with the king, 
To be her men, and wear her livery. Shakeſp. Rich, III. 
Thou ſhalt 4% faſt by my young men, until they have ended, 
Ruth, Ii. 21. 
The neceſſity of keeping well with the maritime powers, will 
perſuade them to follow our meaſures, Temple, 
Un my better hand Aſcanius hung, ' 
And with unequal paces tript along: 
Creuſa &ept behind. Dryden's Aneid, 
The goddeſs born in ſecret pin'd ; 
Nor viſited the camp, nor in the council join'd; 
But keeping cloſe, his gnawing heart he fed 


With hopes of vengeance, Dryden's Homer. 
And while it 4eeps there, it keeps within our author's limitations 
Locke, 


A man that cannot fence will keep out of bullies and gameiters 
company. Locke on Educatione 
here are caſes in which a man muſt guard, if he intends to 
keep fair with the world, and turn the penny, Collier. 
The endeavours Achilles uſed to meet with Hector, the contrary 

endeavours of the Trojan to keep out of reach, are the intrigue. 
Pope's View of Epic Poetry, 

3. To remain unhurt; to laſt; to be durable, 
Diſdain me not, although I be not ſair: 


, Doth beauty #eep which never ſun can burn, 
24. To maintain; to hold. | Nor ſtorms do turn | Sidney, 
They were houourably brought to London, where every one of Grapes will keep in a veſſel half full of wine, ſo that the grapes 
them kept houſe by himſelf, Hayward, touch not the wine. Bacon's Natural Hi; ory. 
; Tele Spartan virgins, noble, young, 


If the malt be not thoroughly dried, the ale it makes will not 


cep. Morlimer Hfhandry. 
4. To dwell ; to live conſtantly, 
A breath thou art, 


Shakeſp. Servile to all the ſkiey influences, 


That do this habitation, where thou cep, 


+» Meaſure M. 
Milton. Knock at the ſtudy, where, th ey 15 „ he 5 eaſurts 
Tillotſon. . To rvminate ſtrange plots of dire revenge, Sbalgp. 


5. To adhere ſtrictly: with 70. 


Did they keep to one conſtant dreſs OT FEY WE ED ES Bay 
nn, which they never are. * Addiſen' Jede, 


I; 


Ye i fs whiltk we deep to our rule ; but whe 
we Zo aſtray. N 8 , 
6. To Kuny ow, To go forward. 
„So chearfully he took the doom; ; 
Nor (hrunk, nor ſtept from death) | 
But, with whalter'd pace, #epr on. | Dryden, 
J. Te Kr 7 To continue unſubdued. 
Me grew fiek of k conſumption; yet he Mill 4% wp, that he 
might free his country). Life of Cleomenes. 
8. The general idea of this word is care, continuance, 
or duration, ſometimes with an intimation of cogency 
e coorciot. 1 
Kev, . / (from the verb.] 
of ſhepherds all, 


1. Cuſtody ; guard. 
Pai, thou god > 
Which of our lambkins takeſt teep, penſer. 
The priſon ſtrong, | 
Within whoſe keep the captive knights were lald : by 
0 Was one partition 5 the palace · wall. den. 
J. a nardian 1 z re raint. 
Youth is leaſt looked into when they ſtand in moſt need of 2 
heep and regard. Aſthams. 
KI IrII. . / [from lcp. 
1. One who holds any thin 
The good old man having neitb 
to perſuade, received the things with the 
an owner, 


a we forfake that, | 
Baker on Learning. 


for the uſe of another. 


her reaſon to diſſuade, nor hopes 
mind of @ Keeper, not of 
Sidney, 


1 ſoners in cuſtody: 
9 


The keeper o 
| lo now 


With horns exalted ſtands, and ſeems to Jowe } 
A noble charge; be. oh 9a by her ſide 
To watch her walks his hundred eyes apply'd, 
A pleaſant beverage he prepar'd before, 
Of wine and water mix'd, with added ſtore 
f opium z to his kreper this he brought, 
ho ſwallowed unaware the ſleepy draught» Dryden, 
3. One who has the care of parks, or beaſts of chace, 
There is an old tale goes, that Herne the hunter, 
Sometime a keeper here in Windſor ſoreſt, 
Doch all the Winter-time, at (till of midnight, 
Walk round about an oak with ragged horns, Shakeſp. 
"The firſt fat buck of all the ſeaſon's ſent, 
And keeper takes no lee in compliment, Dryden, 
4. One that hay the ſuperintendence or care of any thing. 
Hilkiah went unto Hildah, k-eper of the wardrobe, 2 Kings, 
Knnyun of the great ſeal. [cole —_—_ Lat.] Isa 
lord by his office, and called lord 4reper of the great 
ſeal of England, and is of the king's privy-council, 
under whoſe hands paſs all charters, commillions, and 
grants of the king, This lord &eeper, by the ſtatute of 
Eliz, e. 18 hath the like juriſdiction, and all other 


advantages as hath the lord chancellor of —_—_— F 
owes 
Krrrinutr /. [from keeper.) Office of a keeper. 
The gaol of the (hire is kept at Launcelton t this Jeeper/bip is an- 
nexed to the conſtableſhip of the caltle, Carew, 
Ku. mf. [cague, Fr.] A ſmall barrel, commonly uſed 
for a fiſh barrel, 


Shakeſpeare. 


Dryden. 


Knit. / [A ſort oſ pottage. A,] It is ſo called 


in Scotland, being a ſoupe made with ſhreded greens, 
Knit. . /. The omentum; that which inwraps the 
zuts. 

The very weight of bowels and 4%, in fat people, is the occaſion 
of a rupture, Wiſeman's Surgery. 

Kür. ». / A ſalt produced from calcined ſea-weed, 

In making alum, the workmen uſe the athes of a ſea- weed called 

kelp, and urine. Boyle on Colours, 
Ki140N, . /. [more properly Aceh. The wood next 
the keel, 

We have added cloſe pillars in the royal ſhips, which being faſtened 
from the &e//on to the beams of the ſecond deck, keep them from 
fettling, ur giving Way.  Katcigh, 

Ku'Li uk, . /. ſite is not in cler, that is, he is not 
ready ; from &{ter, to gird, Daniſh, Skinner, | 

Je Kun. w. 4. [camban, Saxon; kammer, German: 
now written, prong. leſs progent „ to comb, Vo 
ſeparate or diſentangle by a « rin pair 4G inſtrument, 


Yet ave the men more looſe than they, 
Mare hewmb's and ball'd, and iubb'd aud tiimm'd, 


More (leek. Ben Yonſon, 
Thy head and hair are fleck : 
Aud hen thou 4e the turzcs on thy cheek, Dryden. 
L. Kun. v. 4. [cennan, Saxon; 4, Dutch, to 


khow, ] 


1. Jo ſee at a diſtance; to deſcry, 
At once as tar as angels 46%, he views | 
The diſmal ſituation, walte aud wild. Million. 
The next day about evening we law, within a kexning, thick 
donde, which did put us in ſome hope of land, Bacon, 
It thou 4% % from tai, 

Among the Plelads, a new-kinlel har; 
"Vis the that ſhines in that propitious light, 
Wo % them from afar, the, letting lun 


Plays on their thining arms. Addiſon, 
J. lo know. Obſolete, | 
"Vis he, es the manner of his gait. Shate/peare, 


Now plain 1 4% whence love his rife begun: 
re h was born fome bloody butcher's fan, . 
: Bred up in thambles, | Cay's P. . 
KN. v. / (from che verb, ] View; reach of fight. 

Lov! within dee our army lies, H. Henry IV. 
When from the mountain top Pilanio ſhew'd thee, * 
Thou walt within a tex, Shateſp. Ce. 
Lens hin | x 

OM para the highett om whoſe top 

Ihe lwmilphore ot earth, in cleareſt 4%, 
Suetch'd out wo the amplett reach of proſpeRt, lay. 

He foon 


Alilton, 


Saw within 4% a glorious angel (tand, Milton, 
Rue, as their thips, was navigation then; 
No utetul compaſs or meridian known : 
Coating they kept the land within their ben, 
And knew the North but when the pole-thar one. Dryden. 
When we contider the realons we have to think, that what lies 


within our dees is but a (mall part of the vwniverie, we thall dilcover 
an huge ade of ignorance, Locke. 


Ni vv. * [cbenil, Fr. 
1. A cot for « och 
2 (vie, if de could (peak, had wit enough to deſeride his 


A 


0 Sidney. 
rom Get the denn? of thy womb hath crept =o 

A Neu- ound, that doth hunt us all to death. Nu. 
The feditiove remain within their ſtation, which, by reaton of 


the naſtivelz the deaſtly multitude, might de more titly termed a 


tered than a camp. Hiywwrd, 
2, A number of do kept in a kennel, 
A little herd of England's tim'rous deer, 
Mas with s yelping dee of French cum. Shateſd. 


. The hole of a fox, or other beait. 
LD [ Kennel, Dutch ; benal, Fr, taxelir, Latin. 


watercourſe of a ſtreet, . 08 


Dr ye 17. 


To Ky'NNEl. v. u. 


Kern, v. /. [an I 


| Kner, Ihe preter tenſe o 


þ 


KeyrT. pret. an 
KercHe'ly, . /. [rowrecheif, Chaucer; couvre, to cover, 


1. A head dreſs of a woman. 


2. Any looſe cloth uſed in dreſs. 


Kracht. 
KrRchfiyr. 


Krrr. v. /. [ceoppan, Saxon, 0 cat. 


lo KERNEL, wv, . [from the noun.] To ripen to 


Bad humours gather to a bile z or, as divers kernels flow to one 


7 


fink, ſo in ſhort time their numbers increaſed. Hayward. 
He always came in ſo dirty, as if he had been dragged through | 
the kennel! at a boarding-ſchool, a Arbuthnot. 


r kennel.) To lie; to dwell; 
uſed of beaſts, and of man in contempt. 
Vet, when they liſt, would creep, 

If ought diſturb'd their noiſe, into her womb, _ 
And kennel there: yet there ſtill bark'd and howl'd | 
Within, unſeen, Milton's Paradiſe Lift. 
The dog kennelled in a hollow tree, and the cock rooſted upon 


the boughs, | a L' Eft ange. 
d part, paſſ. of keep. 


— 


| 


and chef, the head; and hende a handkerchief to wipe 
the face or hands. ] | 


1 ſee how thine eye would emulate the diamond; thou haſt the 
ight arched bent of the brow, that becomes the tire vailant. 
— A plain kerchief, Sir John; my brows become nothing elſe, 
nies" þ Merry Wives of Windſor. 
O! what a time have you choſe out, brave Caius, 

To wear a lechef. Shakeſp, Julius Ceſar. 
The proudeſt terchief of the court ſtrall relt 
Well ſatisfy'd of what they love the belt. Dryden, 


Every man had a large ferchief folded about the neck. Hayward. 
} ag; [from kercheif.)] Dreſſed ; hooded. 


The evening comes 

Kerehelft in a comely cloud, 
While racking winds are piping loud. Milton, 
The ſawn-away (lit between two pieces of tuff is called a le. 
Mcxon's Mech, Exerciſes. 
Ku'nmus, v. / . 

Kermes is a roundiſh body, of the bigneſs of a pea, and of a 
browniſh red colour. It contains a multitude of little diſtin gra- 
nules, ſoft, and when cruſhed, yield a ſczrlet juice, It till lately 
was underltood to be a vegetable excreſcence; but we now know 
it to be the extended body of an animal parent, filled with a nu- 
merous offspring, which are the little red granules, 


Hill 
riſh word.] Iriſh foot-ſoldier ; an 


Iriſh boor. | T 
Out of the fry of theſe rake-hell horſeboys, growing up in knavery ! 


and villainy, are their cars ſupplied, Spenſer. | 
uſtice had with valour arm'd, 
Compell'd theſe ſkipping deres to truſt their heels, Sbateſp. 


It in good plight theſe northern &erns arrive, 
Then does fortune promiſe fair, a Philips's Briton. | 
Lt v. . J. A hand-mill conſiſting of two pieces of 
ſtone, by which corn is ground, It is written like- 
wiſe en. It is {till uſed in ſome parts of Scotland, 
ToKrrN. v. u. | probably from kerrel, or, by change 
of a vowel, corrupted from corn, | | 4 
1. To harden as ripened corn, | 

When the price ot corn falleth, men break no more ground than 

will ſupply their own turn, wherethrough it-falleth out that an ill 

lerned or laved harveſt foon emptieth their old ſtore. Carew, 
24 J take the form of grains; to granulate. | 
The principal knack is' in making the juice, when ſufficiently 
boiled, to 4% or granylate, Grew, 
KE/RNEL. „. /. [cypnel, a gland, Saxon; Larne, 

Dutch; cerneau, Fr. 8 8 85 
1. The edible ſubſtance contained in a ſhell, 

As brown in hue : 
As harle nuts, and ſweeter than the kernels. Shakeſpeare, 
"There can be no 4e in this light nut; the ſoul of this man 
is his clothes, _ Shakeſp. All's well that ends well. 
The 4erne/ of the nut ſerves them tor bread and meat, and the 


ſhells tor cups. F ore.. 
2. Any thing included in a huſk or integument. 
The 4ernel of a grape, the tig's ſmall grain, 
Can cloath a mountain, and o'erthade a plain. 


Denham. 
Oats are ripe when the itraw turns yellow and the kernel hard. 
Mortimer's Huſbandry. 

3. The ſeeds of pulpy fruits, : 
I think he will carry this ifland home in his pocket, and give it 
his ſon for an apple. Aud ſowing the ernels ot it in the lea, bring 
\ toith more itlands. Shakeſps, Tempeſt, 
he apple incloſed in wax was as freſh as at the firſt putting in, 
and the &cr nels continued white, Bacon's Nat. Hi. 


bient ftrata are concreted, 
A ſolid body in the bladder makes the Lerne of a ſtone, | 
L ; Arbutbnot. | 
5. Knobby concretions in children's fleſh, ö 
kernels. | 
In Stattord(hire, garden-rouncivals ſown in the fields terne“ well, 
aud yield a good increaſe, Mortimer's Hlaſdund iy. 
KU“NNTIIV. adj, [from Kernel.) Full of kernels; 
| having the quality or reſemblance of kernels. 
NIA NNLW ORT. a. J. [ /crofularia.] An herb. Ainſw. 
Ne'RSEY, . /. [karſaye, Dutch; cariſfe, Fr.] Coarſe 
ſtutf. 
Taffata phraſes, ſilken terms preciſe, 
I do forlwear them; and 1 here proteſt, 
Henceforth my wooing mind ſhall be expreſt 
In rutlet yeas, and honeſt ker/ry noes. Shakeſpeare. 
His lackey with a linen Rock on one leg, and a kerſry boot-hoſe 
on the other, S. Taming of the Shrew. 
The lame wool one man felts it into a hat, another weaves it into 
cloth, and another into 4%) or lerge, Hale, 
Thy &er/ey doublet ſpreading wide, 2 


Drew Cic'ly's eye aſide. Cay. 
fc. It is ill uſed in Scot- 


land, 


K r. v. þ | from catcehio 
ſhip ; as a4 bomb 4erch, 
wonder 
That ſuch a 4-reb can with his very bulk 
Take up the rays o' th? beneticial ſun, 
2 And keep it trom the earth. 
KETTLE. . [cerl, Saxon; 
in which liquor is boiled. 
of pot is gi 


„Italian, a barrel, ] A heavy 


Sbaleſp, Horry VIII. 
Letel, Dutch.] A veſſel 
1 + the kitchen the name 
er that grows narrower t 
wards the tov, and of 4etele to that — grows wider, 
In authors they are confounded. 


The tir» thus form'd, the ſets the Artie on 
Like burrith'd gold the little lcether ſhone, : 


6'TTLEDRYM. „. / | kettle and drum, 

which the rad is ſpread over a body o 
aughts of Rhenich down, 

4 trumpet thus bray out 


ven to the boi 


Dryden, 


braſs, 


The dete. {ram all 
The uiun of 


| 


1 
As he wains his p 
his pledge, Shatiſpeare*s Hamlet 


' Y . Shate 
KAG E. 2. . [from key.] Money paid Ting 


4. The central part of any thing upon which the am- 


Only that noiſe heav'n's rolling circles 4%. Fairfax, 
Ks'srREL, . / A little Kind of baſtard hawk. 
| x Hanmer, 
0 His Keel Kind, 
A plealing vein ot glory, vain did find, airy Queen, 
Kites and 4% c have a reſemblance with hawks, Bacon. 


A drum of 


— 


KEY. . J. Leg, Saxon. 
1. An inſtrument formed with cavities 
the wards of a lock, by which the 


puſhed forward or backward, 


If a man were porter of hell gate, 
key. 


2. (1 

hea 
% K 
Kor 


ae 
t of a lock z 
he ſhould have 
Fortune, that arrant whore, Saleeare, Yak 
Nt” turns the key to th* 0 Sheep. Kin l 
e glorious ſtandard laſt to heav'n | 
With Peter's teys ennobled and his bs ain, « 
Yet ſome there be, that by due ſteps aſpire Faire, 
To lay their juſt hands on that golden key 
That opes the palace of eternity, g 
Conſcience is its own counſeller, the fol 
crets;z and it is the privilege of our nature, 
keep the key of his own breaſt, 
He catne, and knocking thrice, without del 
The longing lady br ae turn'd the key, * 
n inſtrument by which ſomething 
turned. | 8 b lage 
Hide the key of the jack. | 
3. An explanation of any thing difficult, "oj 
An emblem without a key to't, is no more than a tale of | 
Uk 


Theſe notions, in the writings of the ancients a Hop 
receive a clearer light when compared with this theo,” Cad, 
preſents every thing plainly, and is a key to their thoy A ts 

Burnet's Theory 9 4. 
aſon have got dhe mi 


Which are 85 


Dae 


; | wn who are accuſtomed to re 
books, 0 | 

4. The parts of a muſical inſtrument 

_ the fingers, 1. 

amela loves to handle the ſpinnet, and touch 

5. [In muſick. ] Is a certain tone W W 10 
poſition, whether long or ſhort, ought to be f 

and this key is faid to be either at or lay, ., 

tlot to the fy 

Hori, 


A 
ſente! 
2. 801 
Tt 
ſubje 


Tl 
up th 


reſpect of its own nature, but with rela 
0 Ros 


or ſharp third, which is joined with it 
Hippolita, I woo'd thee with my ſword, 
And won thy love doing thee injuries j 
But I will wed thee in another #ey, 
With pomp, with triumph, and with revelling, 
But ſpeak you with a ſad brow? Or do you play Rem. 
Jack? Come, in what key _ 2 man tak 1 0 
| keſp. M. * 
Not know my voice! Oh, . erbe, Nee 
Halt thou ſo crack'd und ſplitted my poor toggle 
In ſev'n ſhort years, that here my only ſon 
Knows not my feeble key of untun'd cares! Helen 
Ko, Dutch; quai, French. A bank raiſed 
ndicular for the eaſe of lading and unlading hi, 


A key of fire ran along the ſhore, 
And lighten'd all the river with a blaze, 

a 
Aich. Il. 


3 4 
pe 


» Key cold was a proverbial expreſſion, now o 
7 Poor key cold if of a hab ek | 1 
Pale aſhes of the honſe of Lancaſter, 


the key, or quay, dum, 
Ke'ynolLE. . /. [key and bile.) The tate _ 
door or lock through which the key is put, 
Make doors faſt upon a woman's wit, and it will out atthe cath 
ment; (hut that, and twill out at the 4ephole, Shel 
I looked in at the 4e, and ſaw a well-made man Tail, 
I keep her in one room; I lock it; 
The key, look here, is in this pocket; 
The keylole is that leſt? Moſt certain, Prim, 
Ku'ysTONE. #./. [key and flone.] Ihe middle fone of 
an arch, \ 
If you will add a k-y/fore and chaptrels to the arch, let the bralth 
of the upper part ot the tene be the height of the arch, Morin 
KiB. 2. / from 4erb, a cut, German, Sh; from 
kibwe, Welſh, Minſbenv.] An ulcerated chilblin; 1 
chap in the heel cauſed by the cold. N 
If *twere a &ibe, cwould put me to my ſlipper. 8 


The toe of the peaſant comes ſo near the heel of our couch 
that it galls his 4ibe. Shakeſpeare': Hani, 


One boaſted of the cure, calling them a ſew Ai,, Me 
K1'szD. adj. 1 — &ibe,] Troubled with kibs: u, 


kibed heels. 5 
To KICK. v. a. [ laucben, German; call, Lat.) To 
ſtrike with the foot. | 
He muſt endure and digeſt all affronts, adore the foot that le 
him, and kiſs the band that ſtrikes him. do 
It anger'd Turenne once upon a day, 
To ſee a footman &ic4'd that took his pay. Pep 
Another, whoſe ſon had employments at court, naluel not, nv 
and then, a kicking or a caning. duſt 
To KICK. v. . 'To beat the foot in anget ot co. 
Wherefore kick ye at my ſacrifice, which I have N 
| 1 Cam, li 


Jeſhurun waxed fat and kicked, Deut. url. i; 

he doctrines of the holy Scriptures are terrible enemies to wick 
ed men, and this is that which makes them Kick agua ors 
and ſpurn at the doctrines of that holy book. Tings 


Kick, »./. [from the verb.] A blow with the ſoot 
What, are you dumb? Quick, with your anſwer, quick, 
Before my foot ſalutes you with a Kiel. Diyd. jt 
gkes with bu 


8 98 1. J. [frem 4ick,] One who ſt 
oot. N n 
Kr'cxsHaw. 2. /. [This word is ſuppoſed, [ tink 
with truth, to be only a corruption of quelgat k 

ſomething; yet Milton ſeems to have un ood 
otherwiſe; for he writes it ict hoc, as if he though 
it uſed in contempt of dancing. | 1 

1. Something uncommon ; ſantaſtical; ſomething " 
culous. ; + bet 
Shall we need the monſteurs of Paris to take our youth un n 
light cuſtodies, and ſend them over back again transen %%, 
mimicks, apes, and &ick/boes F : F wy 
2. Adiſh ſo changed by the cookery that it ein fen. 
be known. | 


Some pigeons, a joint of 
Au. 


zor HV 

| mutton, and any pet he Howl 

In wit, as well as war, they give us vigour} Fab 
Creſſy was loſt by &/ckſbaws and ſoup-meag'es | = 

Ki'cxsy-wicksey. . . [from kick u ee 

made word in ridicule and diſdain of a wile. 

nag his honour 00 a 2 8 

at hugs his &ickſy-wickfey here at home, Stat) 

Spending his 2 in her arms. 


Kip. 17. /. [tid, Daniſh. ] 


1. The young of a goat. 19 
Leaping like wanton 4/d+ in pleaſant ſpring» — 
There was a. herd of goats with their 2 dhe di, ml 

fight fir Richard Graham tells, he would nap one : uus 


carry him cloſe to their lodging · 
Sporting the lion ramp'd, and in his pas 
Pandted th oy 


e kid, ' expres; 
a D. 


A 


N 


kids and whelps their fires and dam k 
FO Fs 


And ſo the great 1'meaſur'd by the leli. 


K IN 


58 eidtulen, Welſh, A faggot.] A bundle of 

heath or "hh om the noun.] To bring forth kids. 
No. v. % Lite f corn to enhance its 

1051. 1. J. An engroſſer 0 — ary 

| a. {from Hind, Dutch, a child, and 

hildren; to ſteal human beings. 

KiwnA'? I 2 mo [from kidnap.) One who ſteals hu- 

10 


. ſtealer. mY 
man beings; . — with the merchant, upon condition that he 


have his child a ain; for he had ſmelt it out, that the mer- 
av 


ight Fi r. L' Eftrange. 
Qhnt himſelf v 752 wait 2. children, and may be confidered 

Tad ot kidnap s within the law. Spectator. 
ag a K! 


ology unknown. ] 
ee 25 —— one on each ſide: they 


4 ure as kidneybeans : their length is 
w 2 1 their Wendt three, and their Gick⸗ 
as pt the right is under the liver, and the left 
he ſpleen» The uſe of the kidneys is to ſepa- 
— urine from the blood, which, by the motion 
6 en and arteries, is thruſt into the emulgent 

of . which carry it to the little glands, by w ich 
_ ar f being ſeparated, 18 received by the orifice 
7 be nile tubes, which go from the glands to the 
hr and from thence it runs by the ureters into the 


adler. 1 e 
\ laboured under a complication of diſeaſes, from his me- 
b nd 149 Wiſeman's Surgery. 


Wind: in ludicrous language. 
* voſt? _ a man of my dee 1 think of that, that am as 
Ty t as butter 3 a man of continual diſſolution and thaw. | 
ſubject to hen Shakeſp. Merry Wive: of Windſor | 
illions in the world of this man's &/aney, q at take 
bg ty Alution without noife, | E Eftrange. 
köovzvö zl v. v. J. [phaſeolur. So named from its 


inous plant. 
ſha ] A legu . ware, that are very pleaſant whole - 
_— ane ; ne Huſbandry, 
ome food. 


* U. N ; A | 
7 1 eee Ws * J. Plants Ainſw 
K1'LD ERIN: 1. /. Tlindetiu, a baby, Dutch. ] A ſmall 


_ in the kilderkin a great bung-hole of purpoſe, © Bacon: 


f man in thy large bulk is writ; 
ig an vers but a kilderkin of wit. Dryden. 


J KILL. v. 4 [anciently To guell; cpellan, Saxon; 


len, Dutch. ] 
1, To deprive of life; to put to death, as an agent. 
*  Par'ſt thou reſolve to 4i// a friend of mine? 
—Pleaſe you, I'd rather &i// two enemies. Shakeſp. R. III. 
Ye have brought us forth into this wilderneſs, to #i// this whole 
affembly with hunger. : Ex. xvi. 3. 
There was killing of young and old, making away of men, women, 
and children. 2 Mac. v. 13+ 
. Jo deſtroy animals for food, 
We're mere uſurpers, tyrants, and what's worſe, 
To fright the animals, and to kill them up 
In their aflign'd and native dwelling-place, Shakeſpeare. 
Shall 1 take my bread, and my fleſh that I have #i/fed tor my 
dealers? 8 1 Sam. xxv. 11. 
a. To deprive of life, as a cauſe or inſtrument. 
'The medicines, if they were uſed inwards, would &i// thoſe that 
uſe them z aud therefore they work potently, though n 
acon. 
To deprive of vegetative or other motion, or active 
ualities, 
Try withoil, or barm of drink, ſo they be ſuch things as % not 
the dough. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Catharticks of mercurials mix with all animal acids, as appears by 
billig it with ſpittle. | Floyer on the Humours. 
K1'LLER, 2. J. [from 4ill.] One that deprives of life. 
What ſorrow, what amazement, what ſhame was in Amphialus, 
when he ſaw his dear foſter-father find him the &iler of _ 2 
Sidney. 


e 
Wilt thou for the old lion hunt, or fill 
His hungry whelps? and for the &i/ler kill, 
When couch's in dreadful dens? Sandys. 
So rude a time, 
* When love was held ſo capital a crime, 
That a crown'd head could no compaſſion find, 
But dy'd, becauſe the ki/ler had been kind. Waller. 


K1'.Low, 1. [This ſeems a corruption of coal and low, 
a lame, as ſoot is thereby produced. ] 
An earth of a blackiſh or deep blue colour, and doubtleſs had its 


| Name from 44, to, by which name, in the North, the-ſmut or grime 
on the backs of chimneys is called. Woodward. 


KILN, . / leyln, Saxon.] A ſtove; a fabrick formed 


foradmitting heat, in order to dry or burn things con- 
tained in it. 


I'll creep up into the chimney, —— There they always uſe to diſ- 
charge theic dirding- pieces: creep into the &i/z hole. S Ps 
Sager putting forth in ſprouts, and the drying upon the %, 
tacre will be gained a buſhel in eight of malt. Bacon. 
Phyſicians chuſe lime which is newly drawn out of the &i/n, and 
| Bot (lacked. ö Moxon's Mech. Exer. 


lo NUN bx. ), d. | hi , 
a kilo v. a. [kiln and dry.) To dry by means 


„ [he belt way is to I/ udiy them Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
N Lt for killed, En ow 22 
» BO, adj, [ a ſchermbo, Italian. ] Crooked; bent; 
a The tinbs handles ſeem with bears-foot cared, 
nd never yet to table have been ſerv'd. Dryden's Virgil. 
He oblerved t 


em edging. towards one another to whiſper ; fo that 
John was forced to lit with his arms a #imbo, to keep en aſunder. 


| 2 Arbutbnet's Hiftory of John Bull. 


l. Relation either of con anguinity or affinity. 


ns uſe them with fit reſpects, according to the bonds of na- 
3 you are of &ix, and fo a friend to their perſons, not to their 


Tho Bacon's Advice to Villiers, 
W unhappy Palamon, : 
Wit Theſeus holds in bonds, and will not free 


5. Relat but a crime, except his 4% to me. 
wes; thoſe who are of the ſame race. 
Tumultuous wars 
Shall U wi 


th An, and kind with kind confound. Shakeſp. 
e father, mother, and the 4% beide, 


5 8 overborne by fury of the tide, Dr den. 


Dryden. 


ation ; one related, 
Men is the foul trom God!; ſo pagans ſa 
"y law by nature's light her eas kind, 
N. her Ain to God, and God's bright ray, 
ang of war he 33 confin'd. Davies, 
,  yenerical claſs, though perhaps not the ſame 
\pecies ; thin related. 3 
he burſt 
And the ear-deat 'ning voice of the oracle, 


8 


4. Nature; natural determination. 


K IN 


The odour of the fixed nitre is very languid; but that which jt 
diſcovers, being diſſolved in a little hot water, is altogether differing 
from the ſink of the other, being of Ain to that of other alcalizate 
ſalts. | BE Boyle. 
5. A diminutive termination from lind, a child, Dutch: 

as, manikin, minikin, thomkin, auillin. 
KIND. adj. [from cynne, relation, Saxon. 
1. Benevolent ; filled with general good-will. 

By the lind Gods, 'tis mott ignobly done | 
To pluck me by the beard, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

Some of the ancients, like ind hearted men, have talked much of 
annual refrigeriums, or intervals of puniſhment to the damned, as 
particularly on the great feſtivals of the reſurrection and aſcenſion. 


South. 
2. Favourable ; beneficent. wy 


He is ind to the unthankful and evil. Luke, vi. 35. 
KIND. . / [cynne, Saxon. ] 


1. Race; generical claſs, Kind in Teutonick Engliſh 
anſwers to genus, and fort to ſpecies ; though this dif. 
tinction, in popular language, is not always ob- 
Thus far we have endeavoured in part to open of what nature and 
force laws are, according to their kinds. Hooker. 
As when the total kind 
Of birds, in orderly array on wing, 
Came ſummon'd over Eden, to receive 
Their names of Thee. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
That both are animalia, 
I grant; but not rationalia ; 
For though they do agtee in kind, 
Specitick difference we find. ' Hudibras, 
God and Nature do not principally concern themſelves in the pre- 
ſervation ot particulars, but kinds and companies. South's Sermong. 
He with his wife were only left behind | 
Of periſh'd man ; they two were human kird. Dryden. 
Some acts of virtue are common to Heathens and Chriſtians z but 
I ſuppoſe them to be performed by Chriſtians, after a more ſublime 
manner than among the Heathens ; and even when they do not dit- 
fer in kind [rom moral virtues, yet differ in the degrees of perfection. 


: Altterbury. 
He, with a hundred arts refin'd, 


Shall ſtretch thy conqueſts over half the kind. Pope, 


2. Particular nature, 


No human laws are exempt from faults, ſince thoſe that have been 
looked upon as moſt perfect in their ind, have been found to have ſo 


many. | Baker. 
3. Natural ſtate. 


Bacon's Henry VII. 
The tax upon tillage was often levied in kind upon corn, and called 
decume, or tithes, . Arbuthnot on Coins. 


The ſkilful ſhepherd peel'd me certain wands, 

And in the doing of the deed of king, . 

He ſtuck them up before the tulſome ewes, Shakeſpeare. 
Some of you, on pure inſtin& of nature, 


5. Manner; way. 
Send me your priſoners with the ſpeedieſt means, 
Or you ſhall hear in ſuch a kind from me 
As will diſpleaſe you. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
This will encourage induſtrious improvements, becauſe many will 
rather venture in that kind, than take five in the hundred, Bacon, 
6. Sort, It has a (light and unimportant ſenſe. 

Diogenes was aſked, in a Ad of ſcorn, What was the matter that 
philoſophers haunted rich men, and not rich men philoſophers ? He 
anſwered, Becauſe the one knew what they wanted, the other did 
net. Bacon. 
ToK1'NDLE. v. a. 

1. To ſet on fire; to light; to make to burn. | 
He will take thereof, and warm himſelf; yea, he 4ind/erh it and 
baketh bread, | 1/. xliv. 15. 
I was not forgetful of thoſe ſparks, which ſome men's diſtempers 
formerly ſtudied to kindle in parliaments. King Charles. 
Ir the fire burns vigoroully, it is no matter by what means it was 
at firſt kind/ed : there is the ſame force and the ſame refreſhing vir- 
tue in it, Aindled by a ſpark from a flint, as if it were kind/ed from 
the ſun. : South, 
2. To inflame the paſſions; to exaſperate; to animate; 
to heat; to fire the mind. | 
I've been to you a true and humble wife ; 
At all times to 28 will contormable ; 
Ever in fear to &indle your dillike, —Shakeſp. Henry. VIII. 
He hath &indled his wrath againſt me, and counteth me as one of 


his enemies, Job, xix. 11. 
Thus one by one kindling each other's ſire, 


»Tilh all inflam'd, they all in one agree. Daniel. 
E Each was a eauſe alone, and all combin'd 
To kindle vengeance in her haughty mind. Dryden. 


To KINDLE. v. x. [cinnu, Welſh ; cyndelan, Saxon. ] 
1. To catch fire. 
When thou walkeſt through the fire, thou ſhalt not be burnt, nei - 
ther ſhall the flame &ind/e upon thee, JJ. xliii. 2. 
2. [From cennan, Saxon.] To bring forth. It is uſed 
of ſome particular animals, | 
Are you native of this place? 


Ki/nDLER. 2. /. [from kindle.) One that lights; one 
who inſlames. 
Now is the time that rakes their revels keep, 
Kindlers of riot, enemies of (leep. Gay. 
Ki'nDLY, adv, Low kind, ] Benevolently ; favour- 
ably ; with good will, 
Sir Thurio borrows his wit from your ladyſhip's looks, and ſpends 
what he borrows Andy in your company. Shakeſpeare, 
I tometime lay here in Corioli, 
At a poor man's houſe : he us'd me kindly, Shakeſp. Coriol. 
Be kindly aflectioned one to another, with brotherly love, in ho- 


nour preterring one another, Rom. xli. 10. 
His griet ſome pity, others blame; 
The tatal cauſe all kixd/yleek. Prior. 


Who, with leis deligning ends, 
Kindlier entertain their friends; 
With good words, and count'nance ſprightly, 
Strive to treat them all politely. . Swift, 
KIND Lv. adj. [from Ad; probably from I ind the ſub- 
ſtantive,] 


. Homogeneal ; congeneal; kindred ; of the ſame na- 


ture, 
This competency I beſeech God I may be able to digeſt into 474 
juice, that 1 may grow thereby. Hammond. 


Theſe ſott fires 
Not only enlighten, but with ore. heat, 
Ot various influence, ſoment and warm, a 
Temper or nouriſh. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
2. The foregoing ſenſe ſeems to have been originally 
implied by this word; but following writers, inatten- 
tive to its etymology, confounded it with 4d. 
3. Bland; mild; ſoftening. Ho 
Through all the living regions do'ſt thou move, 
And ſeawer'it, where 4 goeſt, the kindly ſeeds of love. Dryd. 
Ye heav'ns, from high the dewy nectar pour, 
And in ſoft ſilence (hed the &ird{y thow!r | Pope, 
Ki'npnzss. . J. [from kind.| Benevolence; beneti- 


Kin to Jove's th 
Thi under, fo ſurprus'd my ſenſe 
tl was nothag bateſpeare's Winter's Tale, 
| : 


cence ; good-will ; favour; love, 


He did give the goods of all the priſoners unto thoſe that had | 
taken them, either to take chem in 4% d, or compound for them. | 


Are led by &ind t' admire your fellow-creature, Dryden. 


As the coney that you ſee dwells where ſhe is kindled. Shak.” 


KIN 


If there be kindneſs, meekneſs, or comfort in het torigutz then is 


— 7 — 8 _ Ececl, _ 23. 
Old Lelius proſeſſes d an bee f kindneſs for ſeveral 
young people. * ollier of Friendſhip, 
ver bleſt be Cytherea's ſhrine, FN 

Since thy dear breaſt has felt an equal wound, | 
Since in thy 4indneſs my defires are crown'd. Prior. 


Love and inclination can be produced only by an rience or 
opinion of kindneſs to us. Rogers's Sermons, 
KIND R Bu. . / [from ind; cynnene, Saxon.) 
1. Relation by birth or marriage ; cognation; conſan- 
guinity ; affinity, 
Like her, of equal tindredto the throne, 
| You keep her conqueftr, and extend your own. Dryden. 
2. Relation; ſuit. 1 
An old mothy ſaddle, and the ſtirrups of no Aindred. Shak. 
3. Relative. | | 
| I think there is. no man ſecure | 
But the queen's kindred. Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
Nor needs thy juſter title the foul guilt | 
Of Eaftern kings, who, to ſecure their reign, 
. Muſt have their brothers, ſong, and kindred ſlain. Denham. 
Ki'npk ed. n Congeneal; related; cognate. 
From Tuſcan Coritum he claim'd his birth z $4 
But after, when exempt from mortal earth, 
From thence aſcended to his kindred ſkies 


A god. Dryden. 
Kine. 2 ½¼ mw from cow. 
o milk the Ae, 
F'er the milk-maid fine 
Hath open'd her eyne. Ben Jonſon, 


Y | | 
A field I went, amid* the morning dew, 
To milk my Ane. Gays 


KING. z./. [A contraction of the Teutonick word 


cuning, or Ming, the name of ſovereign dignity. In 
the primitive tongue it ſignifies ſtout or valiarit, the 
kings of moſt nations being, in the beginning, choſen 
by the people on account of their valour and ſtrength. 
Veiſtegan.] f os 
1. Monarch; ſupreme governor, 
The great king of kings, ; 
Hath in the table of his law commanded, 
That thou ſhalt do no murder. Shakeſp Richard III. 
A ſubſtitute ſhines brightly as a king, 
Until a ling be by; and then his ſtate 
Empties itſelf, as doth an inland brook | 
Into the main of waters. Sbateſp · Merchant of Venice. 
True hope is ſwift, and flies with ſwallows wings; 
Kings it makes gods, and meaner creatures kings, Shakeſp. 
The ng becoming graces, 
As juſtice, verity, temp'rance, ſtableneſs, 
Bounty, perſev'rance, mercy, lowlineſs, 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude, OY. 
I have no reliſh of them. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
Thus ſtates were form'd ; the name of king unknown, 
Till common int'reſt plac'd the ſway in one? 
"Twas virtue only, or in arts or arms, 
Diffuſing bleſſings, or averting harms, . : 
The ſame which in a fire the ſons obey'd, 8 
A prince the father of a people made, Pape. 
2. is taken by Bacon in the feminine; as prince 
alſo is. | 
Ferdinand and Iſabella, Rings of Spain, recoyered the great and 
rich kingdom of Granada from the Moors, | Bacon, 
3. A card with the picture of a king. 
The king unſeen t 
Lurk'd in her hand, and mourn'd his captive queen. Pape. 
4. Kine at Arms, a principal officer at arms, that has 
the pre-eminence of the ſociety ; of whom there are 
three in number, viz. Garter, Norroy, and Claren- 


cieux. : Phillips. 
A letter under his own hand was lately ſhewed me by fir William 
Dugdale, king at arms. | Walton, 
To Kine, v. a. [from the noun. ] > 
1. To ſupfh with a king. A word rather ludicrous. 
ngland is fo idly &ing'd, 
Her ſceptre ſo fantaſtically borne, | $ 
That fear attends her not. \ Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
2. To make royal; to raiſe to royalty, £ 
Sometimes am I a king; 
Then treaſon makes me with myſelf a beggar, 
And ſo I am: then cruſhing penury 
Perſuades me, I was better when a king: 


Then am 1 king'd again, Shakeſpeare's Richard IT, 
Ki'nGaPPl.t. z. /. A kind of apple. 
The kingapple is preferred before the jenneting. Mortimer. 


K1'NGCRAFT, 1. /. | king and eraft.] The art of govern- 
ing. A word commonly uſed by king James. | 
Ki'nccuP, . /. [kirg and cup. The name is properly, 
according to Gerard, kingcob.] The flower; crow- 
foot. | | 5 
June is drawn in a mantle of dark graſs green, and upon his head 


a garland of bents, &ingrups, and maidenhair. Peach. 
Fair is the kirgeup that in meadow blows, 
Fair is the daiſy that beſide her grows. X Gay. 


Ki'ncpom. u. J. | from king. ] DR 
1. The dominion of a king; the territories ſubject to 
a monarch. | 8 
Vou're welcome, i 
Moſt learned, reverend fir, into our kingdom. Shakeſpeare. 
Moſes gave unto them the kingdom of Sihon, king of the Amo» 
rites, and the #ingdom of Og; king of Baſhan, Numb. xxzii. 


2. A different claſs or order of beings, A word chiefly 
uſed among naturaliſts, 


The animal and vegetable kingdoms are ſo nearly joined, that if 
ou take the loweſt of one, and the higheſt of the other, there will 
70 be perceived any difference. Locke, 

3. A region; a tract. 
Ihe wat'ry Ang dem is no bar 
To ſtop the foreign ſpirits z but they come, 3 
As o'er a brook, to ſee fair Portia, Shakeſpeare, 
Ki'xcyrisneR. 1. J [ halcyon.) A ſpecies of bird. 
When dew retreſhing on the paſture fields b | 
The moon beſtows, king fi/bers play on ſhore, May's Virgil. 
Bitterns, herons, ſea-gulls, king fiſbers, and water-1ats, are great 
enemies to liſh. Murtimer's Huſbandry. 
K1'NGLIKE, : | 
eee } adj [from king.] 
1. Royal; ſovereign ; monarchical, 
There we'll fit 
Ruling in large and ample 8 
O'er France, and all her almoſt &ing/y dukedoms. Shakeſp, 
Yet this place 
Had been thy &irgly ſeat, and here thy race, 
From all the ends of peopled earth, had come 
To rev'rence thee. Dryden's State of Innocence, 

In Sparta, a &ing/y government, though the people were perfectly 
free, the adminiſtration was in the two kings and the _ if 

wift, 

The cities of Greece, when they drove out their tyrannical kings, 
either choſe others from a new family, or aboliſhed the 4i/rg/y go» 
vernment, and became free ſtates. Swift, 


2. Belonging to a king ; ſuitable to a king, 


Why liet thou with the vile 
6Z | | In 


; 
i 
; 


3. Noble; nuguſt; maghificent. 


KINGS VIV. wh [king and evil.] A ſeroſulous diſ- 
c 


J. To touch gently, 


K I T 


la loathſome beds, and leav'ſt the ingly couch 
A watch-caſe to a common 'larum bell ? 

Then (halt thou give me with thy A/ g hand, 
What huſband in thy power I will command. 


Shakeſpeare. 
Shakeſpeare. 


He was not born to live a ſubject life, each action of his bearing 
in it majeſty, ſuch a #/ng/y entertainment, ſuch a &ingly magnifi- 
cence, ſuch a ingly heart for enterprizes, Sidney. 

Ll am far better born than is the king; 
More like a * kingly in my thoughts. Shakeſp. 
Ki'naLy. adv. With an air of royalty; with ſuperiour 


ms © bow'd | he, kingly, from his ſtate 
m bow'd low ; he, 4½ rom his ſta 
Inclin'd not. „„ Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
His hat, which never vail'd to human pride, 
Walker with rev'rence took, and laid afide ; 


Low bow'd the reſt, he, 4inp/y, did but nod. Dunciad. 


temper, in which the glands are ulcerated, commonly 
believed to be cured by the touch of a king. 
Sore eyes are frequently a ſpecies of the king ſevil, and take their 
beginning from vicious humours inflaming the tunica adnata, 
Wifeman's Surgery. 
Ki'nasmie, 1. /, from king.] Royalty; monarchy. 
They deſigned and propoſed to me the new-modelling of fovereign- 
ty and 4% * without any reality of power, or without any ne- 
ceſſity of ſubjection and obedience, | King Charles, 
We know how ſucceſsful the late uſurper was, while his army be- 
lieved him real in his zeal ede king/hip ; but when they found 
out the lapoſture, upon his aſpiring to the ſame himſelf, he was pre- 
ſeatly deſerted and oppoſed by them, and never able do crown his 
uſurped greatneſs with the addition of that title which he paſſionately 
thired after, South, 
K1/nGww EAA. . J. [aſphodelnus,] A plant. 
KI “Was roN I. . J. rr A fiſh. Ainſworth, 
K WSTOL Kk. . / 0 in and folk.) Relations; thoſe who 
are of the ſame family. 
Thoſe lords, fince their firſt grants of thoſe lands, have beſtowed 
them amongſt their 4insfolks, Spenſer, 
My 4inyfo{k have failed, and my familiar friends a, me. 
„AX. 14. 
K VONA NM. 1. J [kin and nun.] A man of the ſane 
race or family, | 
The jury he made to be choſen out of their neareſt II,, and 


their judges he made of their own fathers, Spenſer, 
Both fair, and both of royal blood they ſcem'd, 
Whom 4in/men to the crown the heralds deem'd. Dryden, 


Let me ſtand excluded tom my right, 
Robb'd ot my % /e arms, who tiſt appear'd in fight, 
; Dryden's Fables, 
There is a branch of the Medicis in Naples: the head of it has 
been owned as a 4/»/man by the great duke, and 'tis thought will ſuc- 
ceed to his dominions, Addiſon on ltaly, 
Ki'ndWoMA Ne . J. [kin and woman.) A female rela- 
tion, 
A young noble lady, near 4i»/woman to the fair Helen, queen of 
Corinth, was come thither, - Sidney, 
The duke was as much in love with wit as he was with his &i/- 
Womun Dennls's Letters. 
Kink, . J [cynce, Saxon; wogienxs,] An old word for 
a church, yet retained in Scotland, 
Home they haſten the poſts to dight, 
And all the 4% pillars ere day-light, 
With hawthorn buds, and ſweet eglantine, Spenſer, 
Nor is it all the nation hath theſe ſpots, 
There is a church as welt as 4/r4 of Scots. Cleaveland. 
What one part 8 to rivet by the Scots, that the other con- 
temns, deſpiſing the kirk government and diſcipline of the Scots, 
Z King Charles, 
Kiarur. v. /. [cyprel, Saxon.] An upper garment ; a 
| All in a le of diſeoloured ſay 
He clothed way, Fairy Queen, 
What Ruft wilt thou have a &irt/e of > Thou ſhalt have a cap to- 
moriow. Shakeſpeare's Henry 1V. 
Thy gowns, thy ſhoes, thy beds of roſes, | 
Thy cap, thy 4/re/e, and thy pockes, 
Soon break, ſoon wither, ſoon torgotten, 


In tolly ripe, in reaſon rotten, Rulcigh, 
J KISS. v. a. [/an, Wellh ; vs.] 
1. Jo touch with the lips, 
But who thoſe ruddy lips can miſs, 
Which bleſled ill themielves do 4i/+, Sidney. 


He took | 
Tho bride about the neck, and 4% her lips 
With ſuch a elamorous ſmack, that at the parting 
Ail the church echo'd, SU. Taming of the Shrew. 
heir Ups were four red roſes on a (talk, 


And in their ſummer beauty 4% / each other. Shakeſpeare, 
2, To treat with fondneſs. 
The hearts of princes 4% obedience, 
$8 much they love it, but to ſtubborn ſpirits, 
"They (well and grow as terrible as ſtorms, Shakeſpeare. 


he moon thines 7 in ſuch a night as this, 
When the (weet wind did gently 4% the trees, 
And they did make no noiſe, 

Kiss. . . 


lips. 


uf. Mer ob, of Fexice. 
from the verb.] Salute given by joining 


What ſenſe had 1 of her ſtol'n hours or luit 


I found not Callio's 47Zer on her lips, Shateſp. Ot bello. 
Upon my livid lips beſtow a 4½% 9 
O envy wot the dead, they feel net bliſs! Diydes. 


KIWI. . % | from wa One that 4//7+, 
Ki'natnaCavat, % 
where one loaf in the oven touches another, 
'Vhele bak'd him % e, and thole 


Vought hum (inal beer, King's Cootery, 
Kir. ». /. ee, Dutch, ] 
1. A large bottle. Shinner, 


2 A (mill diminutive fiddle, 
"Tis kept in acale titted to it, almoſt like adancing-maſter's 47. 
5 Crews e N. 
3. A (mall wooden veſlel, in which Newcaltle ſalmon is 
(ent up to town. | 
KUL CHEN, .J. Leiv. Welſh ; g. Flemiſh ; cycene, 
Saxon ; eine, French; encing, Italian; yen, Erfe.] 
he room in a houſe where the provili as are cooked, 
"Thete being culpable of this crime, of tavivers of their friends, 
which are tuch by whom their eee are tometimes amended, will 
wot tutte auy uch ature to pats, Sperſco, 
Can we juilge it @ thing feemly for any man to go about the build. 
ing of an lade th the God of heaven, with no other appearance 
than it his end were do rear up @ d of 4 pattour tor his own 
vie 
He was taken \nty ſetviee in his court to a haſe office In his eee 
fo that he turned a broach that had worn a crown, Bacon, 
We tee no new+hwilt palaces afpire, 
No % en emulate the veital tire, Pope, 
KU (CHA NGARDEN, #./. [hither and garden, ] Garden 
in which eſculent plants are produced, 
Gare, if planted with touch things as are fit tor food, are called 
4 ee Bacon, 
A tiiehengerden by a more plealant bght than the fineſt orangery, 


e. 


{ing and c.] Cruſt formed | 


ovler, 


K NA 


der the cookmai 
ſils of the kitchen. 
Kr'TcnensTUFP., . , [kitchen and ff.] The fat of 
meat ſcummed off the pot, or gathered out of the drip- 
ing-pan. 
"IM * a thrifty wench ſcrapes Ae ben, 
And barreling the droppings and the tnutf 
Of waſting candles, which in thirty year, 
Reliquely kept, perchance buys wedding cheers Donne. 
Inſtead of 4itchen/tuff ſome cry 
A goſpel-preaching —_— Hudibrae. 
Ki'rCHENWENCH, . / [kitchen and auench.] Scullion; 
maid employed to clean the inſtruments of cookery. 
Laura to his lady was but a &irchenwench. r 
Roaſting and boiling leave to the kitchenwench. wift, 
Kreuexwokk. v. J. [kitchen and wwork.] Cookery ; 
work done in the kitchen. _ 
Kirk. 2 2 Saxon; milvus. | 
1. A bird of prey that infeſts the farms, and ſteals the 
chickens, 
More pity that the eagle ſhould be mew'd, 
While 4%/ and buzzards prey at liberty. Shakeſpeare. 
The heron, when the ſoareth high, ſo as ſometimes ſhe is ſeen to 
paſs over a cloud, ſheweth winds; but &7zes, flying aloft, ſhew fair 
and dry weather, Bacon. 


A leopard and a cat ſcem to differ juſt as a Ae doth from an _ 
| 4. 


whoſe buſineſs is to clean the uten- 


2. A name of reproach denoting rapacity. 
. Deteſted 4/te thou lieſt. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
3. A fictitious bird made of paper. | 
A man may have a great eſtate conveyed to him; but if he will 
madly burn, or childiſhly make paper Ae of his deeds, he ſorſeits 
his title with his evidence, Government of the Tongue, 
Ki'resroor. 2. / A plant. Ainſevorth. 
Kr TIN. . /. (latteten, Dutch. It is probable that the 
true ſingular 1s 4%, the diminutive of cat, of which 
the old plural was len, or young cats, which was in 
time taken for the ſingular, like chicken.) A young 
cat, 
That a mare will ſooner drown than an horſe, is not experienced; 
nor is the ſame obſerved in the drowning of whelps and #izters. 
| Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
It was ſcratched in playing with a 4/zten, Wiſeman. 
Helen was juſt ſlipt into bed; | | 
Her eycbrows on the toilet lay, 
Away the Aten with them fled, 
As fees belonging to her my Prior. 
To KITE N. v. 2. [from the noun.] To bring forth 
young cats. | 
So it would have done 
At the ſame ſeaſon, it your mother's cat 
Had /itren'd, though yourſelf had ne'er been born. Shakeſp. 
The eagle tinbered upon the top of a high oak, and the cat Ar- 
texed in the hollow trunk of it, L' Eftrange, 
To Klick. w. 2, | from clack.] 
1. To make a ſmall ſharp noiſe. | 
2, In Scotland it denotes to pilfer, or ſteal away ſuddenly 
with a ſnatch, 
To KNaB. w. a. [knappen, Dutch ; knaap, Erſe,] To 
bite, Perhaps properly to bite ſomething brittle, that 
makes a noiſe when it is broken; ſo that Au and 4b 
may be the ſame. 
1 had much rathor lie K cruſts, without fear, in my own 
hole, than be miſtreſs of the world with cares, L' Eftrange. 
An als was wiſhing, in a hard Winter, for a little warm weather, 
and a mouthful of freſh graſs to &nab upon, L' Eftrange. 
ToKNA'BBLE, w. . [from knab.] To bite idly, or wan- 
tonly ; to n'bble, This word is perhaps found no 
where elſe, 
Horſes will 4a5be at walls, and rats gnaw iron. 
KNACK. v. / [cnapinge, ſkill, Saxon. ] 
1. A little machine; a pretty contrivance ; a toy. 
When 1 was young, 1 was wont 
To load my the with &nacks I would have ranſack'd 
The pedlar's filken treaſury, and have pour'd it | 
J her acceptance,  Shakeſp, Winter's Tale, 
For thee, fond boy, 
If 1 may ever know thou doſt but ſigh 
That thou no more ſhalt ſee this &nackh, as never 
mean thou ſhalt, we'll bar thee from ſucceſs, 
This cap was moulded on a porringer, 
A velvet diſh ; tie, fie, 'tis lewd and filthy: 
Why *tis a cockle, or a walnut hell, 
A knack, a toy, a trick, a baby's cap. 
But is't not preſumption to write verſe to you, 
Who make the better poems of the two? 
For all thele pretty &racts that you compoſe, - 
Alas] what are hey hut poems in proſe i 
He expoumded both his pockets, 
And tound a watch, with rings and lockets ; 
A copper-plate, with almanacks 
Engrav'd upon't, with other 4racks. Hudibras, 


2. A rcudineſs; an habitual facility; a lucky dexterity, 
I'll teach you the 4nacks 
Ot eating, of flax, 
And out of their noſes 
Draw ribbands and poſies. Ben Yonſon's Gypſies, 
The det falt and looſe paſſes with foolith people for a turn of 
wit z but they are not aware all this while of the deſperate conſe- 
quences of an ill habit, L' Eftrange., 
There is a certain &ark in converſation that gives a good grace by 
the manner and addreſs, L'Eftrange. 
Knaves, who in full aſſemblies have the &rack 
Ot turning truth to lies, and white to black. Dryden, 
My author has a great &ract at remarks: in the end he makes ano- 
ther about our refining in controverly, and coming nearer and nearer 
to the church of Rome, Alterbury, 


"The dean was famous in his time, 
And had a kind of &ract at rhime, Swift, 


3. A nice trick, 
For how ſhould equal colours do the brack ? 
Camclcons who can paint in white and black? Pope, 
To KNACK, . u. [from the noun. ] To make a ſharp 
quick noiſe, as when a ſtick breaks. ; 
KN KTR. . / | from Auel. a 
1. A maker of ſmall work. 
One part tor plow right, &racter, and ſmich. Mortimer, 
2, A rope-maker. [Ne, Latin, Ainſxworth, 
KNAG. . /. (ang, a wart, Daniſh, It is retained in 
Scotland.] A hard knot in wood. 
KNA ANN adj, [from 4ncg.] Knotty ; ſet with hard 
tough knots, 
Kwnar, v. J. [cxap, Welſh, a protuberance, or a broken 
piece; enxp, Saxon, a protuberance, ] A protuberance, 
a ſwelling prominence, 
You hall tee many tine ſeats ſet upon a lp of ground, environed 


with higher hills round about it, wheredy the heat of the tun i 
in, and the wind gathered as in troughs, g T 2 


Jo RNAr. . 4. [ {xa ppen, Dutch. ] 


Brown, 


Shakeſp. 


Shakeſpeare, 


1. Joo bite; to break thort, 
SEE © 


K1'TCHENMAID 4 [kitchen and maid.) A maid un- | 


Denham . | 


þ 


| His kingdom o'er 


KNE 


* 
He pt toe the ſpear in ſunder, c 
He will Au the ſpears a-pieces with his teeth. "ox P, : 
2. [Kneap, Erſe.] 'To frike fo 8 to make a Me 
like that of breaking. ſharp rig 


K'nap a pair of tongs ſome depth in a veſſel 
hear the ſound of the tongs, F 1 0 „ e.) Q&ay 
To KNAPP. vb. 2. Io make a ſhort ſharp noiſe. pes 
I reduced the ſhoulders ſo ſoon, that the ianders * 
2 in before they knew they were out, dy heard 
N 


A'PBOTTLE. 2. . | papaver ſpumeum.] A Wie, 
To KNA'PPLE. v. u. — knap.| To [aa 
ſharp quick noiſe, Vith 
Kna'eS8ACK., ». J [from knappen, to eat.] The 
which a ſoldier carries on his back; a bag of buy 
The conititutions of this church ſhall not be 
more religious motives than ſoldiers carry in their legs Mike 
If you are for a merry jaunt, I'll try for once w ing Char, 
theſt : there are rave Summer, * batnd hom oo kev 
my 4napſack, and you with your bottle at your back: —— a 
honour to madmen, and riches to knaves, and — till We'll lv 
the ridge of the world. . we Comte 
KNVATWEED. 2. J. | jacea, Latin.] A plant, 1 
KARE. 7. /. [ Knor, German.] A hard knot, : 
A cake of ſcurf lies baking on the ground, 
And prickly ſtubs inſtead of trees are tound 
Or woods with knots and 4aresdeform'sd and old, 
Headleſs the moſt, and hideous to behold, 
KNA'VE. u. /. dehnt Saxon, ] Dn, 
1. A boy; a male child. ; | 


2. A ſervant. Both theſe are obſolete, 
For as the moon the eye doth pleaſe 
With gentle beams not hurting ſight, 
Yet hath fir ſun the greater praiſe, 
Becauſe from him doth come her light; 
So if my man mult praiſes have, 
What then muſt I that keep the knaveF Sil 
He eats and drinks with his domeltick ſlaves; "I 
A verier hind than any of his &naves. D! 
3. A petty raſcal; a ſcoundrel ; a diſhoneſt felloy 25 
Mott men rather brook their being reputed knaves, than for their 
honeſty be accounted ſools ; &rave, in the mean time, palling for 
name of credit, * 8 
When both plaintiff and defendant happen to be au) bn, ' 
there's equity againſt both. LI 1 
An honeſt man may take a &nave's advice; "Te 
But idiots only may be cozen'd twice, Dryin, 
See all our tools afpiring to be &naves, Pte 
4+ A card with a ſoldier painted on it, ; 
For "twill return, and turn t' account, 
If we are brought in play upon't, 
Or but by caſting &neves get in, 
What pow'r can hinder us to win! 14H 
Kna'vesy. u. /. [from knave.] 
1. Diſhoneſty ; tricks; petty villany. 
Here's no &ravery! See, to beguile the old folks, how the young 
folks lay their heads together ! Shaiejdrare 
It 1 thought it were not a piece of honeſty to zcquaint the king 
withal, I would do it; 1 hold it the more &navery toconceal it, 
Sb. Winter i Tal. 
The cunning courtier ſhould be ſlighted too, | 
Who with dull 4&ravery makes ſo much ado; 
*T4ll the ſhrewd tool, by thriving too too fast, 
Like /Eſop's fox, becomes a prey at laſt. 


2. Miſchievous tricks or practices. In the following 
paſſage it ſeems a general term for any thing put to 
an ill uſe, or perhaps of trifting things of wore cul 
than uſe. 

We'll revel it as bravely as the beſt, 

With amber bracelets, beads, and all this knav'ry. Haig. 
Kna'visn. adj. [from 4nave.] | 
1. Diſhoneſt; wicked; fraudulent. | 

"Tis ſoolich to conceal it at all, and 4naviſs to do it from friends, 
. : | Pope's Latte 
2, Wagga miſchievous. 
ere ſhe comes curſt and ſad; 

Cupid is a 4’ lad, 

Thus to make poor females mad, 
Kna'visnly. adj. [from Av.] 
1. Difhoneſtly ; fraudulently. 

2. Waggiſhly; miſchievoully, 

To KNEAD. v. a, [cnzban, Saxon ; kreden, Dutch.] 
To beat or mingle any ſtuff or ſubſtance, It is ſeldom 
applied in popular language but to the att of making 

read, 
Here's yet in the word hereafter, the #neading, the making of 
the ns the heating of the oven, Shakeſpeare 
It is a lump, where all beaſts kneaded be, 
Wiſdom makes him an ark, where all agree. Dont 
Thus kneaded up with milk the new-made man 
bis kindred world began 


Shal/epeart 


Till knowledge milapply'd, miſunderſtood, | 
| And pride of empire, four'd his balmy biol. 09% 
One paſte of tfleth on all degrees bellou d, 
And &neaded up alike with moilt'ning blood. 5 
Prometheus, in the kxeading up of the heart, ſeaſoned it wit 
ſurious particles of the lion. Addifon'nSprdat 
No man ever reapt his corn, 
Or from the oven drew his bread, 1 
Ere hinds and bakers yet were born, Pe, 
That taught them both to ſaw and read. Prigh 
The cake ſhe &readed was the ſav'ry meat. TW, 
Knr'ADIQ@GTROUGH, . / [knead and 79G J 
trough in which the paſte of bread is worked toge 
ther, | Trede 
Frogs ſhall come into thy &neadingtrought. 
KNEE. »./. [eneop, Saxon; Ace, Dutch. ]. w th 
1. The joint of the leg where the leg is Join 
thigh. 
Thy royal father | | 
Ws a molt ſainted king: the queen that bore thet, 
ftener upon her &ecs than on her ſeet, eo, 
Died every day the liv'd. : Shaheſpear 4 
Scotch (kink is a kind of ſtrong nouriſhment, made ol 0% 
and ſinews of beef long boiled. M. ut. 
I beg and claſp thy Aces. | 1% fail | 
Wearied with length of ways, worn out with il 
I6 lay down, and leaning on her Kees, 
Invok'd the cauſe of all her miſeries ; 
And calt her languiſhing regards above, Dot. 
For help trom Heav'n, and her ungrateful _ ed and {0 
2. A knee is a piece of timber growing crv0 » p 
cut that the trunk and branch make an ang, | 
Moxen 1 * of: 
Such diſpoſitions are the fitteſt timber to make dend 0 
like to wy timber, that is goed on oy that are do _ 
not for building houſes, that tall ftand arm. jcate dy 
To Kak. v. 2. [from the noun.] To ſuppl | 
kneeling. i dow'y 3 
Go ren, banich'd him, a mile before his 27 ce 
knee che way into his mercy. 
Return with her! 


Why, the hot blooded France, that dow Aleſi took 0s 


k NI 


. well be brought 
| born: I could as alon bog, 


age 


Ts Ile his throne, and oy pe Shakeſp. 
ha adv. [from _ 4, or out-kneed. 
1. Hinieg Ken? nn 
1. — joints? as —_—— 
1. brkr. adj. Lance an p 
| riſing to the e 
i Sunk to u meditates no harm. | 
Rs clad with ſkins of e by — 2 warm 3 
, e 5 
In * —_— Jrough mire in clumley ſhoes. _—_— 
Almolt 88. 1. J. [ gramen geniculatum.] An herb. 
e e . [aguifolium.] An herb. Ainſworth, 
KWI EZnor N. 7 15 and pare] A little round bone 
Ar Ax. hCG. broad, pretty thick, a little convex | 
bout oe 4 nnd covered with a ſmooth cartilage on 
on both Fea It is ſoft in children, but very hard in 
js foren. ears: it is called patella or mola, 


thoſe 19 the tendon of the muſcles which ex- 
Ore 


ich it ſerves as a pully. Quincy. 
tend the '©$» wir e with the kniting thereof, by a he 


The hneepan n he Joints Peacham on Drawing. 


from #nee.] To perform the act of 


I. Us le 
1 K ae to bend the knee. 
og When thoudo'ft alk me bleſſing, I'll Le down, 


. orgiveneſs. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
4 1 — From the place that ſhew'd 
we kneeling, came a recking poſt, 
* 0 4 his haite, half breathing, panting _—_ 
ws Goneril his miſtreſs, ſalutation. Shak. King Lear. 
From man kneeling down to him, ſaid, Lord, have mercy upon 
4 N he is lunatick. ; Matt, XVII. 14 
dreſſed, kneel and ſay the Lord's prayer. 


Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 
„rktzu TE 1. . knee and tribute.] Genuflection; 
— or obeifance ſhown by kneeling. 
_—_—_ Receive from us 
Kneetvibute yet unpaid, profiration vile, ; Milton. 
/ Welſh, a funeral pile; enyllan, to ring, 


1 ſon; 


As ſoon as you Are 


en 
om wr e ſound of a bell rung at a funeral. 
; u not wiſh them to a fairer death, 
1b knell is knoll'd. Shakeſpeare. 
Sen nymphs hourly ring his kne/?: 
nt, d L hear them. Shakeſp. Tpi. 


he was brought again to th' bar, to hear 
His #re/! rung out, his judgment, he was ftirr'd 
With ſuch an agony» he ſweat extremely. 
All theſe motions, which we ſaw, 
Are but as ice, which crackles at a thaw: 
Or as 2 Jute, which in moiſt weather rings 
Her del alone, by cracking of her rings. 
Unhappy flave, and pupil to a bell, 
Which his hours work, as well as hours do tell; 
Unhappy till the latt, the kind releaſing &ne//. 
At dawn poor Stella danc'd and ſung 3 
The am'rous youth around her bow'd 
At night her fatal knell was rung 
hw, and kils'd her in her ſhrowd. 


vrw. The preterite of know. ; : 
. u. 4 Mar. knives, lenip, Sax. Lui , Daniſh, ] 
In inſtrument edged and pointed, wherewith meat is 
cut, and animals killed. 
Come, thick night, 
And pal thee in the dunneſt ſmoke of hell, 


When 
Shakeſpeare. 


Donne, 


C:xvley, 


'Prior. 


Shakeſp. 


That wy keen &nife ſee not the wound it makes, 
ee fordid thy tender lite 
Should blecd upon a barbarous Knife. Craſbaw. 


The ſacred prieſts with ready Knives bereave 
The beaſt of liſe, and in full hgwls receive | 
The ſtreaming blood.  Dryden's En. 
Ev'n in his fleep he ſtarts, and fears the knife, 
And, trembling, in his arms takes his accomplice wife. Dryd. 
Pain is not in the K /e that cuts us; but we call it cutting in the 
lnife, and pain only in ourſelves. atts, 


KNIGHT, n. / [cruÞe, Sax. Erecht, Germ. a ſervant, 
or pupil. 

l, * * to a certain degree of military rank. 
It was anciently the cuſtom to knight every man of 
rank or fortune, that he might be qualitied to give 
challenges, to tight in the liſts, and to perform feats 
of arms, In England knighthood confers the title of 
fir: as, fr Thomas, fir Richard. When the name was 
not known, it was uſual to ſay ir knight. 


That ſame night's own ſword this is of yore, 


Which Merlin made. Spenſer. 
Sir bright, if knight thou be, 
Abandoa this Preftatted place. Spenſer, 
When every caſe in law is right, 
No ſqure in debt, and no poor &night. Shak. King Lear, 


This knight ; but yet why ſhould I call him 4ight, 
To give impiety to this rev'rent ſtile? Daniel's Civil War. 
No ſquire with knight did better fit 
In parts, in manners, and in wit. Hudibras. 
1. Shate/perre uſes it of a female, and it muſt therefore 
, underitood in its original meaning, pupil or fol- 
er. 
Pardon, goddeſs of the night, 
; Thoſe that flew thy virgin knights 
For the which, with longs of woe, 
Round about her tomb they go. 
$ A champion, 
Ne ſuddenly unties the poke, 
uch out of it ſent ſuch a ſmoke, 
As ready was them all to choke, 
So prievous was the pother ; 
do that the knights each other loſt, 
And ood as (hill as any poſt. 
id 1 tor this my country bring 
Tohelptheir knight againſt their King, 
And naiſe the ſirſt ſedition ? Denham, 


WT Errant, [ chevalier errant.] A wanderin g 


at; one who went about in queſt of adventures. 

Like a bold knight errant did proclaim 

ombat to all, and bore away the dame. 
1 he ancient e rant knights 

\on all their miſtreſſes in tights; 

hey cut whole glants into fritters, 

y o put them into am'rous twitters. 

Nienr Errant 


or manners of 


Shakeſpeare, 


Drayton, 


Knie 
Denham. 


Hudibrat, 

ry. [from 4right erraut.] The character 

m dels o wandering knights. 

. which with the vulgar paſſes tor courage is a brutiſh ſort of 
ant, ſeeking out needleſs encounters. - Nerris, 


Mon , 3 2 ö 
& 7 4 Pot. A hireling evidence; a knight 


ie whipping poſt, or pillory. 

A. of the poſt, and holy cheats enough, to ſwear 

in ert. © droadeſt contradictions, where pious trauds ſhall give 

Bien N e Seuth, 
ae of the Shire, One of the repreſentatives of a 
weht by parliament : he formerly was a military 
kk 3 now any man having an eſtate in land of 

pounds a- year is qualified, 


te truth 


i 


1 


KNO 


To Kntcenr, v. a. [from the noun.] To create one a 


knight, which is done bythe king, who gives the 
perſon kneeling a blow with a ſword, and bids him 

_ riſe up Vr. | | 5 

Favours came thick upon him: 5 
2 | e thick upon him: the "_— St. George's * was 
he lord protector op x the king} and immediately the king 
up, took the ſword from the lord protector, and dubbed the lord 
mayor of London knight. Eayward. 
The hero William, and the martyr Charles, 


One 4nighted Blackmore, and one penſion'd Quarles. Pope. 


NI'GHTLY. adv. [from kniobt.] Befitting a kni ht; 
beſeemin aa ment] 2 r 


Let us take care of your wound, upon condition that a more 
knightly combat ſhall be performed between us. Sidney. 
How dares your pride preſume againſt my laws: 
As in a liſted field to fight your cayſe : 
Unaſk'd the royal grant, no marſhal by, 
As*knightly rites require, nor judge to try. Dt yden. 
KxTOHTHOoD. . J. [from knight. ] The character or 
dignity of a knight, 
The ſword which Merlin made, ö 
For that his nourſling. when he &nighthoed ſwore, 
Therewith to doen his foes eternal ſmart, 


| ' Fairy Queen. 
Speak truly on thy 4nigh:hood, and thine oath, 

And fo defend thee Heaven and thy valour. Shakeſpeare, 
Is this the fir, who ſome waſte wife to win, 8 

A knighthood bought, to go a-wooing in? Ben Jun ſon. 


If you needs muſt write, write Cæſar's praiſe, 


You'll gain at leaſt a Kn b,, or the bays, * Pope. 
Kn1'chTLess, adj, [from knight, Unbecoming 


knight. Obſolete. 
Ariſe, thou curſed miſcreant. 
That haſt with &night/e/e guile, and treacherous train, 
Fair knighthood foully ſhamed. Fairy Queen. 


To KNIT. v. a, preter. Init or knitted, Lenrxan, 
Saxon, ] 


1. To make or unite by texture without a loom. 
Sleep, that knits up the ravell'd ſleeve of care, 
The birth of each day's life; fore labour's bath, 
Balm of hurt minds. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
A thouſand Cupids in thoſe curls do ſit; 
Thoſe curious nets thy ſlender fingers 4: Waller, 
To tye. 
Send for the county; go tell him of this; 
I'll have this knot #rir up to-morrow morning, Shakeſpeare. 
To join; to unite, This was formerly a word of 
extenſive uſe; it is now leſs frequent. 
His gall did grate for grief and high diſdain 


2, 


3. 


And knitting all his force, got one hand free. Spenſer. 
Theſe, mine enemies, are all kit up 
In their diſtractions: they are in my power. Shakeſpeare, 


O let the vile world end, 
And the premiſed flames of the laſt day 
Knit earth and heav'n together! Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
Lay your highneſs' 
Command upon me; to the which my duties 
Are with a moſt indiſſoluble tye 
For ever 4nit, : Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
This royal hand and mine are newly Aut, 
And the conjunction of our inward ſouls 
Married in league, Shakeſpeare's King John, 
By the ſimplicity of Venus' doves, 
By that which Auitteth ſouls, and proſpers loves. Shaleſp. 
If ye be come peaceably, mine heart ſhall be Ait unto you. 
1 Chron, xii. 17. 


together in love. 


Col. ii. 2. 
He doth fundamentally and mathematically demonſtrate the 


firmeſt &nictirgs of the upper timbers, which make the roof. 

Motion“ Architefure, 
Pride and impudence, in faction At, : 
Uſurp the chairof wit! Ben Yonſon's New Inn. 
Ye &4nit my heart to you by aſking this queſtion, _ Bacon, 
Theſe two princes were agreeable to be joined in marriage, and 
thereby uit both realms into one. Hayward. 
Come, 4nit hands, and beat the ground 

Milton. 


That their hearts might be comforted, being kuit 


In a light tantaſtick round. 

God gave ſeveral abilities to ſeveral perſons, that each might help 

to tupply the publick needs, and, by joining to fill up all wants, 

they be Init together by juſtice, as the parts of the world are by na- 

ture, Taylor's Rule of living Holy, 

Nature cannot An the bones while the parts are under a dilcharge. 

Wiſeman's Surgery, 
4. To contract. | 

What are the thoughts that &i thy brow in frowns, 

And turns thy eyes fo coldly on thy prince? Addiſon's Cato, 

5, To tie up. 

He ſaw heaven opened, and a certain veſſel deſcending unto him 

as it had been a great theet, % at the four corners, and let down 

to the earth. | Als, x. 11. 


To KNIT. v. u. 
1. To weave without a loom. 


A young ſhepherdeſs 4itting and ſinging : her voice comforted her 
hands to work, and her hands kept time to her voice's muſick. 


2. To join; to cloſe; to unite. 
Our ſevet'd navy too 
Have Aut again; and float, threat'ning molt ſea-like. 
KxIr. 1. /. [from the verb.] "Texture, 
Let their heads be ſleekly comb'd, their blue coats bruſh'd, and 
their garters of an indifferent 4%t. | Spukeſpeare, 
KITT FR. . / from 4½/t.] One who weaves or knits, 
The ſpinſters and the Antert in the ſun, 
And the three maids that weave their thread with bones, 
Do uſe to chant it. Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. 
KNITTTTINGNE TDT. 1. / [knit and needle. ] A wire 
which women uſe in knitting. 
He gave her a cuff on the ear, ſhe would prick him with her 
knittingneedle. Arbuthnat's Hiftory of Jahn Bull, 
KNITTL E. 1. J. [from 4zit.] A ſtring that gathers a 
pu rſe round, Ainſworth, 
KNOB. 2. / [enæp, Saxon; Aue, Dutch. ] A protu- 
berance ; any part bluntly riſing above the reſt, 
Juſt before the entrance of the right auricle of the heart is a re- 
markable A or bunch, raiſed up from the ſubjacent fat, Ray. 
Kno'BBED, adj, [from 4½b.] Set with knobs; having 
rotuberances. 
The horns of a roe deer of Greenland are pointed at the top, and 
knobbed or tuberous at the bottom. Crew. 
KON SS. 1. /. [from 4nobby.] The quality of 
having knobs. : 
Kno'rsy. adj. [from 4neb. | 
1. Full of knobs. 
2. Hard ; ſtubborn. 
The informers continued in a 4% kind of obſtinacy, reſolvin 
ſtill to conceal the names of the authors. Heowet. 
Jo KNOCk. v. 2, [cnucian, Saxon; ce, a blow, Welſh. ] 
1. To claſh; to be driven ſuddenly together. 
Any hard body thruſt torwards by another body contiguous, without 
knocking, giveth no noiſe. Bacen' Natural Hey. 
They may ſay, the atoms of the chaos being variouſly moved ac- 


ot uſed, 


Shak, 


cording to this catholick law, muſt needs 4uock aud interieres Bent, 


| 


| Sidney, | 
Make the world diſtinguiſh Julia's fon 
From the vile offspring of a trull, that fits 
By the town-wall, and for her living 47/51. Dryden. 


KENO 


þ 2 . 
2. To beat, as at a door for admittance ; commonly with 
Villain, I ſay #nock me at this gate, 
And rap me well ; or I'll knock your knave's pate 
Whether to knock againſt the gates of Rome, 
Or rudely viſit them in parts remote: 
/ To fright them, —— | Shateſpeare's Coriolanus. 
I bid the raſcal 4nock upon your gate, 


Shak, 


And could not get him for my heart to do it. Sbaleſpeare. 
For harbour at a thouſand doors they knock'd, 8 
Not one of all the thouſand but was lock 'd. Dryden. 
nock at your own breaſt, and aſk your ſoul, 
If thoſe fair fatal eyes edg'd not your ſword. Dryden. 
3. To KNOCK wider, A common expreflion, which de- 


notes that a man yields or ſubmits. Submiſſion is ex- 
prefled among good fellows by knocking under the 


table. Followed commonly by a particle: as, to 

knock up, to rouſe by knocking; to knock down, to fell 

by a blow. | 
To KNOCK. v. 5. 


1. To affect or change in any a by blows; 
How do you mean removing him 
Why, by making him incapable of Othello's place; knocking 
out his brains. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
He that has his chains kocked off, and the priſon doors ſet open 
to him, is perfectly at liberty. . orkes 
Time was, a ſober Engliſhman would rock 
His ſervants 1p, and riſe by five o'clock ; 
Inſtruct his family in ev'ry rule, 
And ſend his wife to church, his ſon to ſchool, Pope. 
2. an dath together; to ſtrike; to collide with a ſharp 


So when the cook ſaw my jaws thus #neck it, 
She would have made a pancake of my pocket. Cleaveland, 
At him he lanch'd his ſpear, and pierc'd his breaſt ; 
On the hard earth the Lycian &nock' his head, 


And lay ſupine; and forth the ſpirit fled, Dryden, 
| "Tis the ſport of ſtateſmen, 

When heroes knock their knotty heads together; 

And fall by one another, 0We, 


3. To KNoCk down, To fell by a blow. 5 


He began to knock down his fellow-citizens with a great deal of. 
zeal, and to fill all Arabia with bloodſhed, 


Addifo, 
A man who is groſs in a woman's company, ought to be knocked 
down with a club. | Clariſſa. 


4. To KNOCK en the head, To kill by a blow; to 
deſtroy. | 


He betook himſelf to his orchard and walking there was knocked 
on the head by a tree. South's Sermons, 
Excefs, either with an apoplexy, &ocks a man ox the head; or 
with a fever, like fire in a ſtrong- waters ſhop, burns him down to the 
ground. Grew's Coſmol, 
Knock. »./. [from the verb.] 
1. A ſudden ſtroke ; a blow. 
Some men never conceive how the motion of the earth ſhould wave 
them from a &nock- perpendicularly directed from a body in the air 
above, | Brown's Pulgar Errours, 
Ajax belabours there an harmleſs ox, * 
And chihks that Agamemnon feels the knocks, Dryden, 
3. A loud ſtroke at a door for admiſſion, 
Guiſcard, in his leathern frock, 
Stood ready, with his thrice- repeated 4nock x 
Thrice with a doleful ſound the jarring grate 
Rung deaf and hollow, 
Kno'ckxsR. 2. /. [from knock.) 
1. He that knocks, 


2. The hammer which hangs at the door for ſtrangers to 
ſtrike, 
Shut, ſhut the door, John ! fatigu'd, I ſaid, 
Tie up the &nockter, ſay I'm ſick, I'm dead. Popes 
To Knoll. va, [from Auel. To ring the bell, gene, 
rally for a funeral, 
Had I as many ſons as I have hairs, 
I would not wiſh them to a fairer death 
And fo his khell is knol/'d, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
KNOLL. v. 2. To ſound as a bell. 
If ever you have look d on better days, 
If ever been where bells have &no//'d to church, Shakeſp. 
Kol. L. 2. /. A little hill. Aiuj. 


KNor. x. /. [ A corruption of zap.) Any tufty top. 
| Ainſworth, 


Dryden's Boccace. 


To 


Kor. u. / [ranunculus.) A flower. 


Knor. u. J. [cnotea, Saxon; knot, German; 


Dutch; 4rotte, Erfe. | 


1. A complication of a cord or ſtring not eaſily to be diſ- 
entangled, 
e found that Reaſon's ſelf now reaſons found 
To faſten &rots, which fancy firit had bound, 
As the fair veſtal to the fountain came, 
Let none be ſtartled at a veſtal's name, 
Tir'd with the walk, the laid her down to reſts 
And to the winds expos'd her glowing breaſt, 
To take the freſhneſs of the morning air, 
And gather'd in a K et her flowing hair, Add. n. 
2. Any figure of which the lines frequently interſect 
each other. | 3 Ide 
Garden 4nots, the frets of houſes, and all equal figures, pleaſe: 
whereas unequal figures are but detormities, acune 
Our ſea-wall'd garden, the whole land, 
Is full of weeds, her taireſt flowers choked up, 
Her knots diſorder'd. Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 
It ſed flow'rs worthy of paradiſe, which not nice art 
In beds and curious &nots, but nature boon, 
Pour'd forth profuſe on hill and dale, and plain. Milton. 
Their quarters are contrived into elegant 4nots, adorned with the 
molt beautiful flowers, Mere. 
Henry in 4s involving Emma's name, 
Had half-expreſs'd, and half-conceal'd his flame 
Upon this tree; and as the tender mark 
Grew with the year, and widen'd with the bark, 
Venus had heard the virgin's ſoft addreſs, 
That, as the wound, the paſſion might increaſe, 


3. Any bond of aſſociation or union, 
Contirm that amity 
With nuptial 4%t, if thou vouchſaſe to grant 
That virtuous lady Bona. 
Richmond aims 
At young Elizabeth, my brother's daughter, 
And by that 4ot looks proudly on the crown, 
| would he had continued to his country 
As he began, and not unknit himſelf 
The noble (t he made. Shakeſp. Corlelanut. 
Why left you wife and children, | 
Thoſe precious motives, thoſe ſtrong knots of love? Shakeſp, 
t all that Saul could threaten or perſuade, 
In .nis cloſe ut, the ſmalleſt looſeneſs made. Cowley, 


4. A hard part in a piece of wood cauſed by the pro- 
tuberance of a bough, and conſequently by a tranſ- 
verfe direction of the fibres. A joint in an herb. 


Taking the very refuſe among thoſe which ſerved to no uſe, being 
a crooked piece of wood, and full of 4xuts, he hath carved it dili- 
gently, when he had nothing elſe to do, Wiſd. 


Such 4nets and crollneſs of grain is objected here, as will hardly 
ſuſter that form, which they cry up here as the only juſt reſorma- 


tuntte, 


U idncy. 


P rior, 


Sbaleſp. 


tion, to go on ſo ſmoothly here as it might do ia Scotland. X. Ch, 


5. Difticulty ; 


Sbaleſp. Henry VI. | 
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9. Diffeuley; intricacy. 


A man hall be perplexed with Inote and problems of bufineſs, 

and contrary affairs, where the determination 1s dubious, and both 

its of the contrariety ſeem equally weighty; ſo that, which way 

ver the choice determines, a man is ſure to venture a great con- 

cern. | q South's Sermons, 
6. Any intrigue, or difficult perplexity of affairs, 

When the diſcovery was made that the king was living, which 
was the hnot of the play untied, the reſt is ſhut up in the compaſs 
of ſome ſew lines. ; Dryden Dufreſnoy. 

7. A confederacy; an aſſociation; a ſmall band. 
Oh you panderly raſcaly! there's a knot, a gang, a conſpiracy 
vgainſt me, Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
What is there here in Rome that can delight thee 
Where not a ſoul, without thine own foul nor, + 
But fears «nd hates thee, Ben Jonſom's Catiline, 

A knot of good fellows borrowed a ſum of money of a 7 x 
man upon the king's _— L' 

I am now with a #xot of his admirers, who make requeſt that 
you would give notice of the window where the knight intends to 


appear. 24 Addiſon's S pectator. 
8. A cluſter; n collection. ; 
The way of fortune is like the milky way in the ſky, which is a 
meeting or knot of a number of ſmall ſtars, not ſeen aſunder, but 
giving light together, Bacon's Eſa t. 
In a picture, beſides the principal figures which compoſe it, and 
are placed in the midit of it, there are leſs groups or 4 of figures 
diſpoſed at proper diſtances, which are parts of the piece, and ſcem 
to carry on the ſame deſign in a more inferior manner. Dryden. 
7% Knor, . 4. [from the noun. ] 
1. To complicate in knots. 
Happy we who from ſuch queens are ſreed, 


That were always telling beads; | 
But here's a queen when (he rides abroad 


Is always Au threads Sedley, 
2. To intangle; to perplex. | | 
3. To unite, . 
The party of the papiſts in England are become more 4rorted, 
both in dependence towards Spain, and amonglt themlelves. Bacon, 
To Kor. . u. 
1. To form buds, knots, or joints in vegetation, 
Cut hay when it begins to ker, Moriimer's Huſbandry. 
2. 'T'o knit knots for fringes. | 
Knu'TurkkYBUSH. . / [chamemorus.] A plant. 


* $4 169 
Korax Ats. 1. / [not and graſe; polygonum.] A plant. 
Shakefpeare, 


Vo minimus of hind'rin tue r made, 

Kno'tTyD, adj, [from rey, Full of knots, 
3 The &not/ed oaks (hall ſhow'rs of honey weep, Dryden, 
Kno'rTinuss, . / [from 4. Folneſs of knots; 


unevenneſs; intricacy ; difficulty, 

Virtue was repreſented by Hercules naked, with his lion's (kin 
and knotted club; by his oaken club is figniftied reaſon ruling the 
uppetite; the Aue, thereof, the diſticulty they have that ſeek 
after virtue, | Peacham on Drawing. 

Kno'rry. adj. [from t.] | 
1, Full of knots, | 
have ſeen tempeſts, when the ſcolding winds 
Have riv'd the %, oaks, Shateſp. Fullus Ceſar, 

The timber in ſome trees more clean, in ſome more 4rorty; try 
it by ſpeaking at one end, and laying the car at the otherz for if 
it be 4norty, the voice will not pals well, Bacon, 

The 4nofy oaks their liſt'ning branches bow. Roſcommon, 
One with a brand yet burning from the flame, 

Arm'd with a Kt club another came. Dryden's u. 
Where the vales with violets once were crown'd, 


Now &retty hurts and thorns diſgrace the ground, Dryden, | 


2. Hard; rugged, 
Valiant fools 
Were made by nature for the wiſe to work with: 
They are their toolaz and 'tis the (port of ſtateſmen, 
When heroes knock their 4notty heads together, 
And tall by one another, Rowe's Ambitious Strpmother, 
3. Intricate ; perplexed; difficult ; embarraſſed. 
King Henry, in the very entrance of his reign, met with a point 
of great difficulty, and 4, to folve, able to trouble and confound 
the wilelt kings, Bacon, 
Princes exerciſed (kill in putting intricate queſtions; and he that 
was the beit at the untying of 4%% ditficultics, carried the ae 
1 Eftrange, 
Some on the bench the 4% laws untie. Dry - 
They compliment, they lit, they chat, 
Fight v'er the Wals tetorm the [tate 
A thouſand d te points they clear, 
„ *'THll tupper and my wite appear, Prior. 
7% KNOW, . 4. preter. J Aue, I have known, [cnapan, 
Saxon, ] | 
1, 'To perceive with certainty, whether intuitive or 
diſcurſive, 
O, that a man might 4% 
The end of this day's buline(: ere it come! Shakeſpeare. 
The memorial of virtue is immortal, becauſe it is 4%, with 


Cod and with men. Wiſd. iv. 1. 
The gods all things 4. Milton. 

Not trom experience, tor the world was new, 
He only from their cauſe their natures 4 cv. Denham. 


We doubt not, neither can we properly lay we think we admire 
and love you above all other men: there is a certainty in the pro- 
politivn, and wo Amit. Dr yden. 


4 


Eftrange.| 


When a man makes uſe of the name of any ſimple idea, which 


he perceives is not underſtood, he is obliged by the laws of ingenuity, 
and the end of ſpeech, to make known what idea he makes it ſtand 
fo 


r. Locke, 

2. To be informed of; to be taught. 
Ye ſhall be healed, and it ſhall be &=vozw# to you + his hand 
is not removed from you. 1 Sam, vi. 3. 

Led on with a deſire to knorv 
What nearer might concern him. Milton. 
One would have thought you had #10202 better things than to 
expect a kindneſs from a common enemy. L' Eftrange. 
3. To diſtinguiſh, 

Numeration is but the adding of one unit more, and giving to 
the whole a new name, whereby to knew it from thoſe before and 


after, and diſtinguiſh it from every ſmaller or greater mn = of] 


units, ke, 


4. To recogniſe, | 
What 92, my thus to rail on me, that is neither uu of thee, 
nor &nows thee? Shakeſpeare, 
They told what things were done in the way, and how he was 
known of them in breaking of bread. Luke, xxiv. 35 
At nearer view he thought he tue the dead, 


And call'd the wretched man to mind, Flatman, 
Tell me how I may know him. Milton. 
5. To be no ſtranger to; to be familiar with. 
What are you? 


. A moſt poor man, made tame to fortune's blows, 
Who, by the art of known and feeling ſorrows, 


Am pregnant to good pity, Shakeſp. King Lear , 
6, 'To converſe with another ſex. 
And Adam 4zew Eve his wiſe. Ceneſis. 


To KNow, v. u. 13 
1. To have clear and certain perception; not to be 


doubtful. 

I know of a ſurety that the Lord hath ſent his angel, and de- 
livered me out of the hand of Herod, Atts, 

2. Not to be ignorant, | 
When they Aue within themſelves they ſpeak of that they do 
not well &now, they would nevertheleſs ſeem to others to 4noxv of 
that which they may not well ſpeak, Bacon, 

Not to 4now of things remote, but Arow. 

That which before us lies in daily life, 

Is the prime wiſdom, | Milton, 
In the other world there is no conſideration that will ſting our 
conſciences more cruelly than this, that we did wickedly, when we 
knew to have done betterz and choſe to make ourſelves miſerable, 
When we underitood the way to have been happy. Tillotſon. 
They might underſtand thoſe excellencies which they blindly 
valued, ſo as not to be farther impoſed upon by bad pieces, . and to 
- know when nature was well imitated by the moſt able maiters. Dryder. 


3. 'To be informed, 
The prince and Mr. Poins will put on our jerkins and aprons, 
and Sir Nika mult not Anow of it, | Shakeſpeare, 
There is but one mineral body, that we Aroww of, heavier than 
common quickſilver, Boyle, 


4. To Know for. To have knowledge of. A col- 


lage expreſſion, 
He ſaid the water itſelf was a good healthy water; but for the 
party that own'd it, he might have more diſeaſes than he knew for. 
Shakeſp. Henry iv. 
5. To Know of. In Shakeſpeare, is to take cogniſance 


of; to examine. 
Fair Hermia, queſtion your defires 
Know of your youth, examine well your blood, 
Whether, if you yield not to your fathers choice, 
You can endure the livery of a nun, : 
For ay to be in ſhady cloiſter mew'd. Shakeſpeare. 


KO] ADV. adj. | from e Cognoſcible; poſſible 


to be diſcoveted or underſtoo 
"Theſe are reſolved into a conſeſſed ignorance, and 1 ſhall no 
purlue them to their old 1 and yet it may be, there is more 
knowable in theſe, than in leſs acknowledged myſteries, Glanville. 
Tis plain, that under the law of works is comprehended alfo the 
law of nature, 4noxvable by reaſon, as well as the law given by 
Moſes. Locke. 
"Theſe two arguments are the voices of nature, the unanimous 
ſuffrages of all real beings and lubſtances created, that are naturally 
knowwable without revelation. Bentley, 


KnowrR, v. / [from krow.] One who has ſkill or 


knowledge, 
If we look on a vegetable, and can only ſay 'tis cold and dry, we 
are pitiful knowwers, Glanville, 
1 know the reſpeck and reverence which in this addrels I ought 
to appear in betore you, who are a general 4roxwer of mankind and 
poetry, Southerne, 


Kno'winc, adj. [from 4row.] 


1. Skilful; well inſtructed ; remote from ignorance. 
You have heard, and with a &nowing car, | 

That he, which hath our noble tather flain, 
Purſu'd my life, . Shakeſp. Hamlet, 
The 4nowingeft of theſe have of late reforiacd their hypotheſis. ; 
0 . 
What makes the clergy g/orlous is to be knowing in their as 
ſeſlion, unſpotted in their lives, active and laborious in their gy e's 
South, 
"The neceſſity of preparing for the offices of religion was a leſſon 
which the mere light aud dietates of common reafon, without the 
help of revelation, taught all the knowing and intelligent part of 
the world, South's Sermons, 


Bellino, one of the firſt who was of an : 
painted very 8 accord ing to the rr A Venice, 
very knowing both in architecture and perſpective. i ew 

All animals of the ſame kind, which form a foci 2545 
knowing than others. | 

2, Conſcious ; intelligent, 
Could any but a Lueg pruden 
in ſuch 8 and Aten ſuch _ 
If the Great Mind had form'd a different frame 
Might not your wanton wit the ſyſtem blame? 
Kno'winc, ». J. [from kzow.] Knowled . 

Let him be ſo entertain 'd as ſuits gentlemen of be. 

a ſtranger of his quality. | , er ni, 
Kno'wINGLY, adv, [from kowing.] With Net rn 
knowledge. i ith 

He #nowingly and wittingly brought evil in ; 

They — ak Gad of it than nee world, Ale 
might defend the ir inclination by their reaſon. 80 adm it 

o the private duties of the cloſet he repaired, as often Dye, 
tered upon any buſineſs of conſequence ; 4 knowin . 


Kno'wLEDGE, . /. [from Enow.] lol 


1. Certain perception; indubitable appreh 
Knowledge which is the higheſt aer pe 2 Fon a 
eulties, conſiſts in the perception of the truth of — an fu 


tive propoſitions. or lex, 
o but ſay to me what I ſhould do, Lak, 

That in your knowledge may by me be done, | 
And I am preſt unto it. Shak, Merchaw 7 Yai 


2. Learning; illumination of the mind, 
Ignorance is the curſe of God, 


Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to heay'n, L 
3. Skill in any thing. 5 | 
Shipmen that have &owuledge of the ſea, 
4+ Acquaintance with any fact or perſon, Ty, 
The dog ſtraight fawned upon his maſter for old knowledge, 
Fo 2 notice. 3 * L 
Why have I found grace in thine that 
Anowledge of me, ſeeing I am a "kay thou all tl 
* A e _ —_ = take Rat, 
| Knowledge either of fools or women. Bey ö 7; 
6. Information ; power of knowing. cd 
] pulled off my headpiece, and humbly entreated | 
knowledge why ſhe was cruel, 1 ho . L 
To KnowLeDGE, wv. 4. [not in uſe.] To any! bo 
ledge; to avow. ES” | 
The prophet Hoſea tells us that God ſaith of the 
reigned, but not by me; which proveth plainly, A thy as 
vernments which God doth not avow : for though they be onda 
x wp ſecret providence, yet they are not knowledged by his wein 2. 
Will. ; a acon's Holy Wa, , 
To KNUBBLR. v. 4. [knipler, Daniſh.) Ty beat, : . 
| Hume : 
KNUCKLE. . /, {cnucle, Saxon; kwelle, Duh, 
1. The joints of the fingers protuberant when the fingen | 
Thus often at the Temple- ſtairs we've ſeen 
Two tritons, of a rough athletick mien, 
Sourly diſpute ſome quarrel of the flood, 
With knuckles bruis'd, and face beſmear'd in blond. Carb 
2. The knee joint of a calf, N 
Jelly, which they uſed for a reſtorative, is chiefly male of tacth 
of veal, : Th Bacon's Natal tif, | Ly 
3. 'The articulation or joint of a plant. | 
Divers herbs have joints or Aack/es, as it were thys in the INT 
germination ; as gillyflowers,. pinks, and corn, Baca, 
To Knvu'ckLE, v. x. [from the noun.] To ſubnit; | 10 
2 from an odd cuſtom of ſtriking the under file * 
of the table with the knuckles, in conſeſion of u 
argumental defeat. ; L.. 
Knvu'ckt tp. adj. [from Iunctle.] Jointed. 1.5 
The reed or cane is a watry plant, and groweth not but in the or 
water: it hath theſe properties, that it is hollow, and it is rt ˖ 
both ſtalk and root; that, being drys it is more hard and rail tb 
than other wood; that it putteth forth no boughs, * man 4 
ſtalks out of one root, acon's Nat, Bly U. l 
Kxurr. u. J. [perhaps corrupted from kravr, or the 6h 
ſame with chu.) A lout. An old word preſered 1 
in a rhyme of prediQtion. = * 
The country knuffs, Hob, Dick, and Hick, Pt 
With clubs and clouted ſhoon, | ; 
Shall fill up Duſſendale Wo 
Wich ſlaughter'd bodies ſoon, Haywork 1 
Kxux. 1. f. ¶ lor, German.] A knot; a hard he 
KnuRLE. ſubſtance, % ar di 
The ſtony nodules found lodged in the ſtrata, are called by l T 
workmen Au and knots. | Wodws nace 
Kox ED for krew. Sener 
To Kyp. v. u. [corrupted probably from cv, Subs. LAB 
To know. Lat 
But ah, unjuſt and worthleſs Colin Clout, J. Di 
That 94% the hidden kinds of many a weed; U 
Vet 4yd/ not one to cure thy ſore heart root, Shy profr. 
Whole rankling wound as yet doth riſelj bleed. chary 
vice IT 


LAB 


liquid conſonant, which preſerves always 

45 ame ſound in Engliſh. In the Saxon 

it was aſpirated, a Þ ar, loaf 5 plæpdig, 

A 7 ow of a monoſyllable it is always doubled ; 

ball, till, full ; except after a — as, 

| 77 14]. weal, cool, In a word of more ſyllables 

mo _ ſingle; as, channel, canal, tendril, It 

It Bb ion put before e, and ſounded feebly after 
i 15, bible, title, | N 

iterjec. 2 by an effeminate 

pk ton from Je; unleſs it be the French /a. 

os deb iu of the devil 

Fay NT ting Shateſp. Tevelfth Vb. 

4.4xUM. 1. J. A reſin, of a ſtrong not un leaſant 

191 and an aromatick, but not agreeable taſte. 

Tis juice exudates from à low ſpreading ſhrub in 


ronun- 
See; 


Crte, 0 _ Hill. 
01 L8FY. v. 4. [Jabefacio, Latin.] To has > 
tom ur. A i „ 
og n. /. Tag 1 pen 
{lip or ſcrip of writing. 
. inal Wien wal I org C 
is label on my boſom ; whoſe con 
2 = ſenſe in hardneſs, that I can 
Make no collection of it. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, 


2. Iny thing ap endant to a larger writing, 


)n the label of lead, the heads of St, Peter and St. Paul are | 


imreſſed from the papal ſeal. 
la law.) A narrow lip of paper or parchment 
0 to a deed or writing, in order to hold the 
a pending ſeal, So alſo any paper, annexed by way 
o addition or explication to any will or teſtament, 


Ayliffe's Parergon. 


i called a label or codicil, Harris, 
God join'd my heart to Romeo's 3 thou our hands 
And ere this hand, by thee to Romeo ſeal'd, 
Shall be the Jabel to another deed, 
Or my true heart with treacherous revolt 
Tum to another, this ſhall lay them both, ; Shakeſpeare. 
LIT. adj. Llabens, Lat.] Sliding; gliding ; ſlip- 


ing. Did. 
LM, ad. [labialis, Latin.] Uttered by the lips. 


The Hebrews have aſſigned which letters are labial, which dental, 


ad which guttural. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Some particular alfection of ſound in its paſſage to the lips, will 
em to make lome compoſition in any vowel which is /abial. 


Helder's Elements of Speech, 
L.'v14TE0. adj, [labium, Latin.) Formed with lips. 
L.vi0btxTAL, adj. [labium and dentalis.) Formed 


or pronounced by the co-operation of the lips and 
teeth. 


The dental conſonants are very eaſy; and firſt the labiodentals, 
» v, allo the linguadentals, ? b, d bs Holder. 


LVO ANT. 2. / [/aborans, Lat.] A chemiſt, Not 
in uſe. 
1 can ſhew you a fort of fixt ſulphur, made by an induſtrious Ja- 
borant, | Boyle, 
La 0rATORY,n /. [ Laboratoire, French.] A chemilt's 
work-room, , 
It would contribute to the hiſtory of colours, if chemiſts would 
In their laber ata take a heedful notice, and give us a faithful ac- 


count, of the colours obſerved in the ſteam of bodies, either ſublimed 
01 diſt} led. oyle. 


The ſlames 


B 
of love will perform thoſe miracles they of the 
nace boaſt of, ee I »/ 


would they employ themlelves in this laboratory. 


Decay of Piety. 
I . Laue, 
ain, | 


adj. [laborieux, French 

gent aſſiduous. 

That which makes the clergy glorious, is to be knowing in their 
n their lives, active and laborious in their 


Charyes, bold and reſolute in oppofing ſeducers, and daring to look 
10% inthe face; and, laſtly, to be gentle, courteous, and compaſ- 
te to all, South, 
A ſpacious cave within its farmoſt part, 
„ ncw'ed and faſhion'd by laborious art, , 
I hrough the hill's hollow ſides, Dryden. 
o his laborious youth conſum'd in war, 
And laſting "ge, adorn d and crown'd with peace. Prior. 
i Requring labour; tireſome 3 not eaſy, 
0 thou love watchings, abſtinence, and toil, 
Mp -abcrious virtues all? learn them from Cato. Addiſon. 
with aan . adv. [from laboriour.] With labour; 
The folly of him, who pum laboriouſly in a ſhi ne- 
tiect: to ſtop the leak. Fk YT fy Pan, Piety. 
: I chuſe laberiouſly to bear 
N A weight of woes, and breathe the vital air. Pope. 
10 RIOUsNE 


| os. n. . [from /aborious. 
l, loilſomeneſs; difficulty. 
be parallel holds in the gainleſlneſs, 


Ne e work; thoſe wretehed creatures, 
bend vere never the richer 
i the inlatiate miler, 


. | igence ; alſiduity, 


] 


as well as the /aboriouſneſs 
buried in earth and dark- 
for all the ore they digged; no more 


Decay of Picty. 


k The a” 1. J. [labeur, French 3 labor, Latin, 
bean of doing what requires a painful exertion of 
or - * Pa 
roo Kg K Wien perſeverance; pains; toil; 
4 1 find her honeſt, J loſe herwi 
ie / , not my /, 
k ; _ well beſtowed. Sond Pelle 22 | 
12 know your faith, left the tempter have tempted you, and 
1 W "ur be in vain, , 1 Thef. ili. LL 
Vork to be done. 
ag a labeur of fo at difficy orman - 
M rather wiſh — look Re Ms ey 22 
ga you had been the wife of Hercules, | 
* 1 (abeurz you'd have done, and ſay'd 
J Exerc: d fo much ſweat, Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 


elle; motion with ſome degree of violence. 


2. To do work; to take pains. 


fur. 


. 


LAB 


| Moderate labour of the body conduces to the 
health, and curing many initial diſeaſes; but the toil of the mind 
deſtroys health, and generates maladies. | Sh . 
4+ Childbirth ; travail. 
Sith of women's /abours thou haft charge, 
And generation goodly doeſt enlarge, 
Incline thy will to affect our wiſhful vow. 
Not knowing *twas my labour, 1 complain 
Of ſudden ſhootings, and of grinding pain; 


My throws come thicker 


» and my cries encreas | 
Which with her hand the conſcious nurſe ſuppreſs'd, Dryden. 


Not one woman of two hundred dies in labour. Graunt, 
His heart is in continual labour z it even trayails with the obli- 
gation, and is in pangs 'till jt be delivered, South's Serm. 
To La"BOUR, v. . [/aboro, Latin, 
1. To toil; to act with painful effort. 
When ſhall I come to th* top of that ſame hill ? 
—You do climb up it now; look how we labour, Shakeſp. 
For your highneſs* good 1 ever labour'd, 
ore mine own. Shakeſp. Hen, VIII. 
Who is with him ? 
one but the fool, who /abours to out-jeſt 
His heart- ſtruck injuries, 8 
Let more work be laid upon the men, that Guy may Jabeur 
in. od. v. Qs 
He is ſo touch'd with the memory of her benevolence and * 
tection, that his ſoul /abours for an expreſſion to repreſent it. 


preſervation of: 


J 
* 


5 Spenſer, f 


hakeſp. X. Lear. 


Epaphras faluteth you, always lobouring fervent, fdr ve e 
paphras you 7 y you in 
prayers, that ye may fland perfodk. Col. ive 22, 


2 _— 0! the'ceremonles had 
only upon light-headed, weak men 
be laboured for. i 

A labouring man that 18 


wrought, for the moſt part, 
whoſe ſatisfaction was not to 
Clarendon, 


given to drunkenneſs, ſhall not be rich. 
Ecclufe xix. 1. 
P That in the night they may be a guard to us, 

ay. 


and labour on the 
Neb. iv. 22. 
As a man had a right to all he could employ his 


labour upon, ſo 


he had no temptation to labour for more than he could make 8 of. 
te. 
3. To move with difficulty. 
The ſtone that /abours up the hill, 
Mocking the lab'rer's toil, returning ſill, 
Is love. : : Granville, 
4+ To be diſeaſed with, [Morbo laberare, Latin.] 
Not in uſe, 
They abound with horſe, 
Of which one want our camp dath only labour. B. Fonſon, 
T was called to another, who in childbed laboured of an ulcer in 
her left hip. : | Wiſeman, 
5. To be in diſtreſs; to be profiled. 
To this infernal lake the ury flies, 
Here hides her hated head, and frees the Jab rin ſkies. Dryd. 
Trumpets and drums ſhall fright her from the throne, 


As ſounding cymbals aid the lab ring moon. Dryden: Aur. 
This exerciſe will call down the favour of Heaven upon you, to 
remove thoſe afflictions you now labour under from you. 


Wake's Preparation for Death. 
6. To be in child-birth ; to be in travail, | 


There lay a log unlighted on the earth 
When ſhe was /abouring in throws of birth; 
For th' unborn chief the fatal ſiſters came, 


- 


And rais'd it up, and toſs'd it on the flame. Dryd. Ovid. 
Here, like ſome furious prophet, Pindar rode, 
And ſeem'd to labour with th' inſpiring God, Pope, 


To LABOUR. wv. 3. 


1. Towork at; to move with difficulty ; to form with 
labour; to proſecute with effort. 
To uſe brevity, and avoid much /abouring of the work, is to be 
granted to him that will make an abridgment. 2 Mac. 
Had you requir'd my helpful hand, 
Th! artificer and art you might command, 
To labour arms for Tro Dryden's ZEneid. 
An eager defire to know ſomething concerning him, has occa- 
fioned mankind to /abour the point, under theſe diſadvantages, and 
turn on all hands to ſee if there were any thing left which might 
have the leaſt appearance of information, Pope's Eſſay on Homer, 
2. To beat; to belabour, 
Take, ſhepherd, take a plant of ſtubborn oak, 
And labour him with many a ſturdy ſtroke, 


La"BOURER. . /. [laboureur, French. 
1. One who is employed in coarſe and toilſome work. 


If a ſtate run moſt to noblemen and gentlemen, and that the 
huſbandmen be but as their work-folks and labourers, you may 


Drydae . 


have a good cavalry, but never good ſtable foot. acon. 
The ſun but ſeem'd the /ab'rer of the year, 

Each waxing moon ſupply'd her wat'ry ſtore, 

To ſwell thoſe tides, which from the line did bear 

Their brimful veſſels to the Belgian ſhore, Dryden, 

Labourers and idle perſons, children and ſtriplings, old men 


and young men, muſt have divers diets. Arbuthnot, 
Not balmy fleep to /ab'rers faint with pain, 
Not ſhow'rs to larks, or ſun-ſhine to the bee, 

Are half ſo charming, as thy ſight to me. Pepe. 


Vet hence the are cloth'd, the hungry fed, 
Health to himſelf and to his infants bread, 
The lab'rer bears. 


The prince cannot ſay to the merchant, 
nor the merchant to the /abourer, 


2. One who takes 
Sir, I am a true 


I have no need of thee. 


ins in any employment. 


Swift. 
2 
urer 3 I earn that I eat; get that I wear; 


owe no man hate ; envy no man's happineſs. Shakeſpeare. 
The ſtone that labours up the hill, 
Mocking the /ab'rer's toil, returning ſtill, 
Is love. Granville, 
La"BOURSOME. adj. [from Iabour.] Made with great 
labour and diligence. 


Not in uſe. 
Forget 
Your labourſome and dainty trims, wherein | 


You made great Jove angry. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
He hath, my — by /abowrſome petition, 
Wrung from me my ſlow leave. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


La"BRA. #. . {Spaniſh.] A 1 Not uſed. Hanmer. 
Word of denial in thy /abras here; 

Word of denial, froth and ſcum thou lieſt. Shakeſpeare. 

LA“IYII ATU. n, / Llabyrinthus, Latin.] A maze; a 

| place formed with inextricable windings, 


Pope. 
T have no need of N | 


Lac 


| Suffolk 
Thou may'ſt not wander 1 85 labyrinth; 


3. A plaited ſtrin 
4 2 


Doll ne'er was call'd to cut her lace, 
Or throw cold water in her face, 
4+ Ornaments of fine thread 
Our Engliſh dames are 
and, if they be brought from Italy, they are in 


5. Textures of thread, with gold or ſilver. 
| He wears a ſtuff, whoſe 
But trimm'd with curious Jace. 
6. Sugar. A cant word; now out of uſe. 
If haply he the ſect purſues, 
That read and comment upon news z 
He takes up their myſterious face, 
He drinks his coffee without lace. 
To Lace. v. 4. [from the noun;] 
1. To faſten with a ſtrin 


I cauſed a fomentation to be made, and 


2. To adorn with gold or ſi 
It is but a night-gown 
coats, and /ac'd with filver. 
3. To embelliſh with variegations. 
Look, love, what envious ſtrealcs 
Do lace the ſevering clouds in yonder Eaſt ; 
Night's candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the miſty mountain's tops. 
Then clap four flices of pllaſtor on't, 


uſes, or by corruption of /afþ, 


T'll Jace your coat for ye. 
Laco Mutton. 
Ay, Sir, I, a loſt mutton, gave 

and ſhe gave me nothing for my labour. 


late French king was moſt like Auguſtus Ceſar, or 
LX CERABIE. adj. [from lacerate.] 8 
torn. 2 


they muſt neceſſarily lie open to great damages 
thin and /acerable compoſure. : 


To LA'CERATE. v. a. [/acero, 
to rend ; to ſeparate by violence, 
And my ſons /acerate 
brought them forth. 
The heat breaks through the 
2 bubbles too heavy for the 
ng. 
: F He... /acerated friendſhip claims a 
Lactra'TiON. n. . [from lacerate. 
ing or rending ; the breach mad 
he effects are, 
the leſſer, and lacerations upon ſmall cauſes, 
LA*"CERAT1VE, adj. [from Jacerate. 
the power to tear. 


in 
* depend upon the intemperament of the 
others upon the continual afflux of 


Harv 
LACHRYMAL, adj. [/achrymal, French, | 
tears, 


It is of an exquiſite ſenſe, 


ing tears, 


How many dreſſes are there for 


"OP of ſhapes in the ancient urns, lamps, and 
els 


Lacnx xu“ riox. n, J 


from lachryma, 
| att of weeping, or 
7 A 


ſhedding tears, 


O! cut my lace leſt my heart cracking, it 
Break too. Stu a 


curiouſly woven, 
much given to the wearing of coſtly laces; - 


Iver textures ſewed on. 
in reſpe of yours; cloth of gold and 


An old word for a whore, 
your letter to her a Ja mutton, 


LA"CEMAN. a. J. [lace and nan. ] One who de 
I met with a nonjuror, engaged with a /aceman, whether the 


lacerative humours, 


There Minotaurs, and ugly treaſons lurks Shokeſpeares 
Words, which would tear | 
The tender /abyrinth of a maid's ſoft car, Donnes 
y clamours tear ; | 
The ear's ſoft labyrinth, and cleft the alt: Sundys. 
The earl of Eſſerx had not proceeded with his accuſtomed 
warineſs and ſkill; bc run into labyrinths, from whence he 
could not diſentangle himſelf, - * Clarendon, 
My ſoul is on her journey; .'o not now 
Divert, or lead her back, to loſe herſelf 5 
1 T' th* maze and winding /abyrinths o th' world, Denbam. 
AC; n, ＋. 
Lac is uſually diſtinguiſhed by the name of a gum, but impro- 
ly, becauſe it is inflammable, and not ſoluble in water. We 
ve three ſorts of it, which are all the product of the ſame tree. 
1. The ſtick lac. 2. The ſeed lac. 3+ The ſhell lac. Authors 
leave us uncertain whether this drug belongs to the animal or the 
vegetable kingdom. | Hills 
LACE. u. J. [lacet, French; laquens, Latin, ] 
1. A 8 |, a cord, 
; the fond fly entangled, ſtruggled 1 
Himſelf to fret * ny all in . Sg 
For ſtriving more, the more in laces ſtrong 
Himſelf he tied, and wrapt his winges twain 
In limy ſnares, the fubtil loops among. Spenſer. 
2. A ſnare; a gin. | | 
The king had ſnared been in love's ſtrong laces Fair 


with which women faſten their 


Sbaleſpeare. 
Sevifta 


' Bacon, 


thread is coarſe and round, 


Herbert. 


Prior. 


g run through eilet holes. 
put on a laced ſock, 


by which the weak parts were ſtrengthened. Wiſeman 
At this, for now replies he did not ſtay, | 
But /ac'd his creſted helm, and ſtrode away. Dryden, 
Theſe glitt ring ſpoils, now made the victor's gain, | 
He to his body ſuits ; but ſuits in vain 4 
Meſſapus' helm he finds among the reſt, 
And laces on, and wears the waving creſt, Dryden, 
Like Mrs. Primly's great belly j ſhe may ace It down before, 
but it burniſhes on her hips. Congreve. 
When Jenny's ſtays are newly lac'd, | 
Fair Alma plays about her waiſt, Priors 


Shakeſpeares 


Shakeſpeare, 


That, /ac'd with bits of ruſtic, makes a front. 


Pope. 
4. To beat; whether from the form which L'Eftrange 


Go you, and find mo out a man that has no curioſity at all, or 


L'Eftranges 


Shakeſpeare, 
als in lace. 


Nero, 


Addiſon's atore 
uch as = be 


Since the lungs are obliged to a perpetual commerce with the 


air, 


becauſe of their 


Harvey. 


Latin.] To tear; 


and rip up, viper-like, the womb that 
Heowel's England's Tears. 
water, ſo as to lacerate and lift u 
air to buoy up, and cauſeth boil. 
Derham's Phyfico T, beology. 
tear. Va. of Human Wiſhess 
J The act of tear- 
e by tearing. 
extenſion of the great veſſels, compreſſion of 


Arbutbnot. 


] Tearing; hav- 


part u!cerated, 


on Conſumpt icmss 
Generating 


that, upon any touch, the tears 
might be ſqueezed from the lachrymal glands, to waſh and clean it. 


3 : : Cheyne's Philoſophical Principles. 
La CHRYMARY." adj, [lachryma, Latin.) Contain. 


each particular deity ? what a 


lacbrymary veſ. 
**. vn. 
Lat.] 


he 
LA'CkukYe 


LA 


Lai'cunyMATORY, . / [lachrimatoire, Fr.] A veſſel 
in which tears are gathered to the honour of the dead. 
Lact!'n1aTs,. adj. | from lacinia, Lat.] Adorned with 
fringes and borders, 
go LACK. v. 4. [Yaecken, to leſſen, Dutch. ] To want; 
to need ; to be without, 
Every good and holy deſire, though it /ack the form, hath not- 
withRanding in itſelf the ſubſtance, and with him the force of 
rayer who regardeth the very moanings, groans, and highs of the 
3 Hooker. 
A land wherein thou ſhalt eat bread without ſcarceneſs ; thou 
ſhalt not lach any thing in it. Deut. vill. 9. 
One day we hope thou ſhalt bring back, 
Dear Bolingbroke, the juſtice that we Jack. 
Intreat they may z authority they /ack» 
To Lack. . u. 
1. To be in want. 
The lions do /ach and ſuffer hunger. 
2+ To be wanting, 8 
Peradveriture there ſhall Jack five of the fifty righteous ; wilt 
thou deſtroy all the city for lack of five? Geneſis, viil. 28. 
There was nothing lacking to them: David recovered all, 
1 Sam. XXX. 19. 
That which was /acking on your part, they have ſupplied. 


1 Cor. xvl. 17. 
Lack. u. / [from the verb.] 


1. Want; need; failure. 
In the ſcripture there neither wanteth any thing, the /ack 
whereot might deprive us of lite. ooker, 


Many that are not mad 
er * 80h 


Daniel. 
Daniel . 


Common Prayer, 


Have ſure mare /ack of reaſon. : 
He was not able to keep that place three days, for /ack of 
victuals. Knolles. 

The trenchant blade, toledo truſty, 

For want of fighting was grown ruſty, 
And eat into itſelf, for lack 
: Of ſomebody to hew and hack. Hudibras. 
2. Lack, whether noun or verb, is now almoſt obſolete. 
La'CKukAlN, 1. J [lack and brain.] One that wants 
wit, 
What a /achbrain is this? Our plot is as good a plot as ever was 
laid, Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
La'cx#k.n./, A kind of varniſh, which, ſpread upon 
a white ſubllance, exhibits a gold colour, 
To Ln'cktk. v. 4. [from the noun. ] To ſmear over 
with lacker | 
What ſhook the ſtage, and made the people ſtare? 
Cato's long wig, flower'd gown, and /acter'd chair. Popes 
La'oxey. . J. [/aquair, Fr.] An attending ſervant; 
a foot-boy. 
They would ſhame to make me 
Walt elfe at door : a fellow counſellor, 
"Mong boys, and grooms, and /ack'ys! Shake. Hen, VIII. 
Though his youthful blood be fir d with wine, 
He's cautious to avold the coach and fix, ; 
And on the Jace will no quarrel fix. Dryden's Juvenal. 
Luce weile never fo ſaucy and pragmatical as they are now-a- 
days. Addiſon's Spettator, 
Yo Lackey. v.a. [from the noun.] To attend ſer- 
_ I know not whether Milton has uſed thi 
word very properly, | 
5 "This common body, 
Like to a vagabond flag upon the ſtream, 
| Goes to, and back, /acqueying the varying tide, 
"To rot itſelf with motion, Shakeſpe Ants and Cleopatra. 
So dear to heaven 44 faintly chaſtity, 
That when a foul is found fincerely ſo, 
A thouſand liveried angels /achey her, 
Driving far oft each thing of fin and guilt. Milton. 
Yo . eV. v. u. To att as a foot-boy z to pay ſer- 
vile attendance, 
Oft have 1 fervants ſeen on horſes ride, | 
"The free ant noble lacquey by their fide. Sandy, 
Our Italian tranſlator of the /Encis is a foot poet; he lack. 
by the ide of Virgil, but never mounts behind him. 
LACKLINUN, ad), [Jack and linen.) Wanting lhirts, 
You poor, bale, ralcally, cheating, {ack/izen mate; away, you 
__ movwlily rogue, away. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
LACKLUSTRK, adj, [lack and re.] Wanting 
Vightnels, | 
And then he drew a dial from his poke, | 
And looking on It with e ap cye, 
Nays n It is ten clock. Shakeſpeare. 
LACO'NICK. adj. [laconicns, Lat. laconigque, F 8 
Short, brief; from Lacones, the Spartans, who ule 
few words, | 
1 grow {aconiek even beyond laconiciſm z for ſometimes I re- 
tun only yes, or no, to queſtionary or petitionary epiſtles of half a 
yard longs Pope to Swift. 
L co EM. . / [laconi/me, Fr. laconi/mnus, Lat.] A 
concile tile; called by Pope, /aconici/m, See L A- 
CONICK, 

A+ the language of the face is univerſal, ſo it ls very compre- 
henfive 1 no def can reach It. It is the ſhort-hand of the 
mind, and crowds a great deal in a little room. 

- ; Collier of the Aſpedt. 
biene. ad. [from laconick.) Briefly ; con- 
ciſely. 

Alexander Nequam, à man of great learning, and deſirous to 
enten into religion there, writ to the abbot /aconically. 

| Camden's Remains, 


L\'cvany, adj, [/afareus, Lat.] Milky; full of 


juice like milk. 

From {ory or milky plants, which have a white and laQeous 
Juice dilperied through every pat, there ariſe flowers blue and 
yellow, Brown's Fulgar Rr. 


IAR /. [latarium, Lat.] A dairy houſe. 


LACTA 110K. n. /. [{adto, Lat.] The nc or time of 


giving luck, 


Lactiai, from /ac, Lat.] Milky; conveying 
chyle of the colour of milk. 

Ax the food palles, the chyle, which js the nutritive part, is 
fparated from the excrementitions by the /a&eal veins; and from 
hene conveyed into the blood, Locke. 

I. SAU The veſſel that conveys chyle. 

The mouths of the {Heats may permit aliment, atrimonious or 
not tfticiently attenuated, to enter In people of lax conſtitutions, 
whereas theirs tphinRers will ſhut againt them in ſuch as have 
Alwng t\bres, ; tb dutbnots 

Lacrs ovs, 44}, Lace, Lat.] 
1. Milky. 

"Though wo leave out the lafeewr cliele, yet ate there more by 

four than Philo mentions. Brown's Faigar Nee. 
2. LaQteal; conveying chyle. 
he lungs ave fultable tor refpiration, and the lets veſſels for 

the reception f tho chyle, Benthey. 
Lene, mn, /. [ladte/ce, Lat.] Tendency to 
milk, or milky colour. 


Dryden. ; 


LAD 


pregnated with gums, or other vegetable concretions, that abound | 
with ſulphureous corpuſeles, fair water is ſuddenly poured upon the 


ſolution. Boyle on Colours. 


Lact#'scEnT. adj. [/a&eſcens, Lat.] Producing milk, 


or a white juice, | 
Amongſt the pot-herbs are ſome /a®eſcent plants, as lettuce and 
endive, which contain a wholeſome juice. Arbuthnot. 


LactiFEroVs. adj. [/ac and fero.] What conveys or 


brings milk. 

He makes the breaſts to be nothing but glandules, made up of 
an infinite number of little knots, each whereof hath its excretory 
veſſel, or /afiferous duct. 3 5 
Lav. 3. J [leobe, Saxon, which commonly ſignifies 

people, but ſometimes, ſays Mr. Lye, a boy. ] 

1. A boy; a ſtripling, in familiar language. 
| We were 
Two /ads, that thought there was no more behind, | 
But ſuch a day to-morrow as to-day, R 
And to be boy eternal. Is Winter Tale. 
ue poor /ad who wants knowledge muſt ſet his invention on the 
rack, to ſay ſomething where he knows nothing. Locke. 
Too far from the ancient forms of teaching ſeveral good gram- 
marians have departed, to the great detriment of ſuch /ads as have 
been removed to other ſchools, Watts, 
2. A boy; a young man, im. paſtoral language. 
For grief whereof the /ad would after joy, 


But pin'd away in anguiſh, and ſelf-will'd annoy. Spenſer» 
The ſhepherd /ad, 

Whoſe offapring on the throne of Judah ſat 

So many ages. Milton. 


LA DDER. . / [plavne, Saxon. 
1. A frame made with ſteps placed between two up- 
right 7 N . 
hoſe compoſt is rotten, and carried in time, 
And ſpread as it ſhould be, thrift's ladder may climb» 
Now ſtreets grow throng'd, and buſy as by day, 
Some run for buckets to the hallow'd quire ; 
Some cut the pipes, and ſome the engines play, 
And ſome more bold mount /adders to the fire. 
Eaſy in words thy ſtile, in ſenſe ſublime 
"Tis like the /adder in the patriarch's dream, 
Its foot on earth, its height above the ſkies. Prior, 
I ſaw a ſtage erected about a foot and a half from the ground, 
capable of holding four of the Inhabitants, with two or three /ad- 
ders to mount it. | Gulliver's Travels. 
2. Any thing by which one climbs, 
Then took ſhe help to her of a ſervant near about her huſband, 
whom ſhe knew to be of a haſty ambition; and ſuch a one, who 
wanting true ſufficiency to raiſe him, would make a ladder of any 


Tu. 


Dryden. 


milchief, Sidney. 
I muſt climb her window, 
The /adder made of cords. Shakeſpeare. 
Northumberland, thou /adder, by the which 
My couſin Bolingbroke aſcends my throne. Shakeſpeare. 
Lowlineſs is young ambition's /adder, 
Whereto the climber upward turns his faces Shakeſpeare. 


3. A gradual riſe, 

Endow'd with all theſe accompliſhments, we leave him in the 
full career of ſucceſs, mounting 'faſt towards the top of the /adder 
eccleſiaſtical, which he hath a fair probability to reach. Stvift, 

LaDk. A. / 

Lade is the mouth of a river, and is derived from the Saxon 
lade, which fignifies a purging or diſcharging ; there being a diſ- 
charge of the waters into the ſea, or into ſome greater river, 


or laden. [from pladen, Saxon.] It is now com- 
monly written . 
1. To load; to freight ; to burthen. 
And they /aded their aſſes with corn, and departed thence. | 
Geneſis, xlij. 26. 
The experiment which ſheweth the weights of ſeveral bodies in 
compariſon with water, is of uſe in /ading of ſhips, and ſhewing 


what burthen they will bear. | Bacon. 
The veſſels, heavy laden, put to ſea 
With proſp'rous winds; a woman leads the way. Dryden. 


Though the peripatetick doQrine does not "ſatisfy, yet it is as 
ealy to account for the difficulties he charges on it, as for thoſe his 
own hypotheſis Is Jaden with. . Locke. 

2. 8 to draw, Saxon.] To heave out; to 
throw out, | | 

He chides the ſea that ſunders him from them, 

Saying, he'll /ade it dry to have his way. Shakeſpeare. 

They never let blood; but ſay, if the pot boils too faſt, there is 

no need of /ading out any of the water, but only of taking away the 

tire; and fo they allay all heats of the blood by abſtinence, and 

cooling herbs, Temple. 

If there be. ſprings in the ſlate marl, there muſt be help to lade 
or pump it out. | Mortimer. 

La'vinc. . /. [from lade.] Weight; burthen. 
Some we made prize, while others burnt and rent 
With their rich /ading to the bottom went, Waller. 

The ſtorm grows higher and higher, and threatens the utter loſs 
of the ſhip 1 there is but one way to ſave it, which is, by throwing 
its rich /ading overboard. a South. 
It happened to be foul. weather, fo that the mariners caſt their 
whole /ading overboard to ſave themſelves, L' Eftrange. 

Why ſhould he fink where nothing ſeem'd to preſs ? 
N His /ading little, and his ballaſt leſs. Favit. 
wy . x. J. Ipliedle, Saxon, from pladan; /caugh, 
rſe. 


1. A large ſpoon ; a veſſel with a long handle, uſed in 
throwing out any liquid from the veſſel containing it. 
Some (tirr'd the molten ore with /ad/es great. Spenſer, 

When the materials of glaſs have been kept long in fuſion, the 


mixture caſts up the ſuperfluous ſalt, which the workmen take off 
with ladles. Boyle. 


A ladle for our ſilver diſh 
Is what 1 want, is what 1 wiſh, Prior, 
2. The receptacles of a mill wheel, into which the 
water falling turns it. 
La'vur-evi., . / [ladle ad far. ] 
If a footman be going up with a diſh of ſoup, let the cook with 
a ladle-ful dribble his livery all the way up ſtairs, Swift, 
LADY. n./. Phar dis, Saxon.] 
1. A woman of high rank; the title of /ady properly 
belongs to the wives of knights, of all degrees above 
_— and to the daughters of earls, and all of higher 
ranks. 
1 am much afraid, my lady, his mother, play'd falſe with a 
ſmith. Shakeſpeare. 
| would thy huſband were dead I would make thee my lady. 
1 your lady, Sir John ? * ſhould be a pitiful 44. 
Sba re's Merry Wiees of Winder, 
1 am ſorry my relation to fo —_— a lady Ahh 8 
caſion of her danger and atRliction. King Charles, 
2. An illuſtrious or eminent woman. | 
O foolith fairy's fon, what fury mad 
Hath thee incens'd to haſte thy doleful fate? 
Were it not better 1 that lady had, 


Than that thou hadſt repented it too late ? Spenſer. 


This grace Lore commonly enſue, when wine, being im- 


Defoe Homer's ume this great lady was fcarcy heard of, 


Rats 


Ray on the Creation. | 


| Gibſon's Camden. | 
To Laps. v. a. preter. Iaded; and part. paſſive, laded 


May every /ady an Evadne prove, 
That ſhall vert me from Aſpaſia's love. 
Should I ſhun the dangers of the war 
With ſcorn the Trojans wou'd reward my , 
And their proud ladies with their ſweeping wan 


We find on medals the repreſentations of / * 
occaſion to whole volumes on the account 2 — Ree 


iſon on Aue; 


Ancient Ni 


women. 


u 


3. A word of complaiſance uſed of 
Say, good Ceſar, 
That I ſome /ady trifles have reſery'd; 
Immoment toys, things of ſuch digni 
As we greet modern friends withal. Shakef, Ant 
I hope I may ſpeak of women without offence to the tape Ok 
an 


4. Miſtreſs, importing power and dominion . , 

of the manor. 3, lag 
Of all theſe bounds, even from this line to th; 

With ſhadowy foreſts, and with champaigns rich q 

With plenteous rivers, and wide-ſkirted mead. 

We make thee /ady. Sbale KY . 

La'DY-BEDSTRAW, z. J. [ Gallium. ] It js Trl 

the ſtellate kind. att of 


NE Mile, 
Lore. | . ½ A ſmall red ined vagiope, 
LA'DY»FLY. 1 da | 


Fly lady-bird, north, ſoath, or eaſt or weſt, 

Fly where the man is found that I love bet, | 

This /ady-fly I take from off the graſs, | G, 

Whoſe ſpotted back might ſcarlet red ſurpaſs, ; ( 
La'DY-DAY. n. J. [lady and 4240 The day onyi;, 

the annunciation of the bleſſed virgin is cele e 
LA'"DY-LIKE, adj. [lady and like.) Soft; d Kates 
elegant. 

Her tender conſtitution did declare, 

Too lady-like a long fatigue to bear, 
La'dy-MANTLE. n./. [Alchimilla.] A plant. 
LA DYSUHIr. 1 1 lady.) The title of a1 

Madam, he ſends your /ady/hip this ring, She h 

If they be nothing but mere ſtateſmen, 

Your ladyſbip ſhall obſerve their gravity, 

And their reſervedneſs, their many cautions, 

Fitting their perſons. Ben Yonſen's (ity 

I the wronged pen to pleaſe, : 

Make it my humble thanks expreſs | 

Unto your /ady/hip in theſe, 

*Tis Galla; Cr (TH A but peep, dun BY 
La'Dy's-SLIPPER.n, J. [Ca ceolus.] A plant.] 
La'vy*s-8MOCK. n. /. [Cardamine.] A plant, 

When dazies pied, and violets blue, | 

And lady's-ſmecks all filver white, 

Do paint the meadows much bedight. Shak 

See here a boy gathering lilies and /ady-ſmocks, and the 
cropping culverkeys and cowſlips, all to make garlands, 

Walty' 

LAG. adj. [læng, Saxon, long; lagg, Swediſh 

end.] 

1. Coming behind; falling ſhort. 
I could be well content 

To entertain the lag end of my life | 

With quiet hours. Shakeſpeare's ling iv. 

The ſloweſt footed who come lag, ſupply the ſhow of a wt. 

ward. | Carew's Suey, 

I am ſome twelve or fourteen moonſhines 

Lag of a brother, Shakeſpeare's King ler. 
2. Sluggiſh; ſlow ; tardy. It is out of uſe, butye- 
tained in Scotland, 
He, poor man, by your firſt order died, 

And that a winged Mercury did bear ; y 

Some tardy cripple had the countermand, | 

That cane too lag to ſee him buried. Sbaleſ. Nich. I 

We know your thoughts of us, that laymen are 

Lag ſouls, and rubbiſh of remaining clay, 

Which Heav'n, grown weary of more perfect work, 

Set upright with a little puff of breath, 

And bid us paſs for men. | Dryden's Den Schafias 
3. Laſt; long delayed. 

: Pack to their old play-fellows ; there I take 

They may, cum privilegio, wear away 

The lag end of their lewdneſs, and be laugh'd at. 
Lac. u. /. 


1. The loweſt claſs ; the rump ; the fag end. 
The reſt of your foes, O gods, the ſenators of Athens, 
with the common Jag of people, what is amiſs in them, mate 
ſuitable for deſtruRion. : Sale pan 
2. He that comes laſt, or hangs behind. : 
The laſt, the Jag of all the race. Dad 
What makes my ram the Jag of all the fluck? 7e 
7 LAG. v. n. 


1. To loiter; to move ſlowly. 
She paſs'd, with fear and fury wild; 
The nurſe went /agging after with the child. Dries 
'The remnant of his days he ſafely paſt, p: 
Nor found they /agg'd too flow, nor flow'd too faſt, . 
2. To ſtay behind; not to come in. 3 
Behind her far away a dwarf did lag. Fairy % 
I ſhall not /ag behind, nor err Mi 
The way, thou leading. 
The knight himſelf did after ride, 
Leading Crowdero by his ſide, 
And tow'd him, if he /agg'd behind, 
Like e againſt the tide and wind. 
If he finds a fairy lag in light, 2 
He drives the e e 2 laſhes into night. D3h 
She hourly preſs'd for ſomething new 
Ideas came into her mind Teri 
So falt, his letſons /agg'd behind. :1ler; ont 
La'cGtr, 1. /. 2 ag.] A loiterer ; an ider; 
that loiters behind. 5 6.) Bt 
La'iCAL. adj, [laigue, Fr. laicus, Lat. ye Re he 
longing to the laity, or people, as diltint f. 
clergy. | "_ 
In all ages the clerical will flatter as well as the (at (ni 


m_ 
ler, 


th 


Shale 


Haddra. 


La1D. Preterite participle of Jay. * 
Money laid up for the relief of widows and farbene l. 1% 


to bt 

A ſcheme which was writ ſome years fince, and aid Nod 
r= * lit occaſion. e 

AIN. Freterite participle o e. desde 

Mary ſeeth — A — ſitting, the rea 

and the other at the feet, where the body of Jelus h 715 * 

oat 

The parcels had lain by, before they were openedy 2 

and five years. : id ſow, or a 

Lark. . / [lai, in French, ſignifies a! 7 > or from 

foreſt : the derivation is eaſy in either ſen ide beak 
leger, Dutch.] The couch of a boar, of 

Out of the ground * 

As from his lair, the wild beaſt, where he wan xg) 

la foreſt wild, in thicket, brake or den» But 


LAM 


foreſt, by the ſilver ſide 
aug the : , by Ke ſhall ms 
nl or your . 
reer 110 2 noon-tide lair. Hyd. Virg. 
s « 8 [plapond, Saxon.] The lord of a manor 
Latk: Scottiſh dialeRt. if 
Sbrive but their title, and their — 3 
Jaird and twenty pence pronounc d wit » 
8 conſtru'd but for a plain yeoman go, 
And a good ſober © AK well fo. 
7 7. N. R 
La = a — A, as diſtinguiſhed from the clergy. 
1. *. humble clergy is a very good one, and an humble /aity too, 
45 umility is a virtue that equally adorns every ſtation of life. 


Swift. 


| 


Cleaveland, 


te of a layman. 
2 ma _ uſual cauſe of this 


holy orders. 

_ 7 lac, Fr. lacus, Lat.] 

e diffuſion of inland water. | 

adds the running ſprings and ſtanding lates, 

And bounding banks for winding rivers makes. 

Small plaſh of water. | a 2 

5 A middle colour, betwixt ultramarine and vermilion, 

| yet it is rather ſweet than harſh. Itis made of cochi- 


neal. A D ryden . 
LAMB. 2. / (/amb, Gothick and Saxon. ] 
ng of a ſheep. 
. l I'm NT 3 but ſomething 
You may deſerve of him through me, and wiſdom, 
Io offer up a weak, poor, innocent lamb, 
T appeaſe an angry god. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, | 
Had he thy knowledge would he ſkip and play ? Pope. 
Typically, the Saviour of the world. | 
. takeſt away the fins of the world, have 
| Common Prayer. 


Thou Lamb of God that 
upon us. : 
1 nbi. x. /. {from lamb.] A little lamb. 
»Tyixt them both they not a /ambkin leſt, 
And when lambs fail'd, the old ſheeps lives they reſt. 


Hubberd's Tale. 


deprivation is a mere laity, or 
Ayliffe's Parergon. 


Dryden. 


Pan, thou god of ſhepherds all, 
Whick of our tender /ambkins takeſt keep. Spenſ. Paſt. 
Clean as young lamò ins, or the gooſe's down, 
And like the goldfinch in her Sunday gown. Gay. 
LM ATIVE. adj, [from lambo, to lick.] Taken by 
icking. | 
” cons both of lungs and weazon, phyſicians make uſe of 
yrups, and lambative medicines. = Brown, 
LiuBarive.n. /. A medicine taken by licking with 
the tongue. | 
| titch'd up the wound, and let him blood in the arm, adviſing 
a lambative, to be taken as neceſſity ſhould require. Wiſem. Surg. 
Lawups-wooL. . J. [/amb and wool.) Ale mixed with 
the pulp of roaſted appies. 
A cup of lambs-2veot they drank to him there. 
Song of the King and the Miller. 
La'unexT. adj. [/ambens, Lat.] Playing about; 
gliding over without harm, 
From young Iülus head _ 
A lambent flame aroſe, which gently ſpread 


Around his brows, and on his temples fed. Dryden. 
His brows thick fogs, inſtead of glories, grace, 
And lambent dulueſs played around his face. Dryden. 


Landoi'val, 2. J. [Nad and ..] Having the 
form of the letter lamda or A. 

The courie of the longitudinal ſinus down through the middle of 
it, makes it auviſeable to trepan at the lower part of the os parietale, 
or at leaſt upon the /amdoidal ſutures Sharp's Surgery. 

LAME. adj. [laam, lama, Saxon; lam, Dutch. ] 
1, Crippled ; diſabled in the limbs. | 

Who reproves the /ame, mult go upright. Daniel. 

A greyhound, of a mouſe colour, lame of one leg, belongs to a 

| hwy. a Arbuthnot and Pope. 
2. Hobbling ; not 


ſmooth : alluding to the feet of a 
verſe, | 


| Our authors write 
Whether in proſe, or verſe, tis all the ſame 3 
The proſe is fuſtian, and the numbers Iame. 


3. Imperfect; unſatisfactory. 


Shrubs are formed into ſundry ſhapes, by moulding them within, 
and cutting them without; but they are but lame things, being too 
to keep figure, Bacon. 
Swift, who could neither fly nor hide, 
Came ſneaking to the chariot fide ; 
And offer'd many a lame excuſe, 


He never meant the leaſt abuſe. 
Folans. v. a. 


Dryd en. 


to cripple, 
| never heard of ſuch another encounter, which Iamet report to 
it, and undoes detcription to do its Shakeſpeare. 
. Ihe ſon and heir 
Aﬀeonted once a cock of noble kind, 
N either lad his legs, or ſtruck him blind. Dryden. 
ou happen to let the child fall, and lame it, never confeſs. 


* MELLATED, adj [lamella, Lat. 


Swift, 
| ] Covered with 
ms or plates, 

The lamellated 


f antenne of ſome inſects are ſurpriſingly beautiful 
Fon iow through a microſcope. __ 8 Darko, 
br. adv, from lame.) 


. x 1 2 
ws, cripple; without natural force or activity. 
i e muſcles become callous, and, having yielded to the exten- 
dine patient makes ſhift to go upon it, though /amely. 


2, eman's Surgery» 
(Aperſedtly ; without a full or complete exhibition 
ok all the parts. 
Look not ev'ry lineament to ſee, 

* will be caſt in ſhades, and ſome will be 
J. W 1 7 drawn, you ſcarcely know 'tis ſhes 
Ba ly; unſteadily ; poorly. 

"NESS, 8. /. [from James] 


I, . — LIT . 
The ſtate of a cripple ; loſs or inability of limbs. 
8 blindneſs, lameneſs come; are legs and eyes 
Juul value to ſo great a prize ? 


Dryden. 


Lau Dryden's Juv. 
> In A kept me at home. Dizty to Pope. 
Wy eclion; weakneſs, 


move, or the actor help the lameneſs of it with his 

2 either of theſe are ſufficient to — preſent liking. 

7 AME'NT Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 
v. #. [lamentor, Lat. lamenter, Fr. 

o MOurn ; to wail Jag, 


| to prieve . 
1 to expreſs ſorrow 


chi y where we lay; | 
ee were blown down 1 and, as they ſay, 
Ye Qhall — 8 EIN air, ſtrange ſcreams of ; hex Hob. 
Jeremiah dr pw t, but the world ſhall rejoices * 


for Joſiah, and all the finging- a 
by ww, ofiah in their lamentetions, 1 2 Crus 
0s bag, now lament for one whole world 

ſons dcltroyed, than I rejoice | 


| Lame'nT. 2. % [lamentum, Lat. from the verb.] 


Swift. | 
[from the adjeQtive.] To make lame; 


LAM 
For ohe man found fo perfect and ſo juſt, i 


That God vouchſafes to raiſe another world 
From him. 


n Milton. 
Te LaM ENT. v. 3. To bewail; to mourn; to be- 
moan ; to expreſs ſorrow for. 
As you are weary of this weight, | 15 
Reſt you, while I lament king Henry's torſe» Shakeſpeare. 
The pair of ſages praiſe; 


One pity'd, one contemn'd the woful times, 

One laugh'd at follies, one lamented crimes. den. 

1. Sorrow audibly expreſſed ; lamentation; grief 
uttered in complaints or cries. 


e, long ere our r heard within 
Noiſe, other than the ſound of dance, or ſong ! 


Torment, and loud lament, and furious rage. Milton. 
The loud laments ariſe 
Of one diſtreſs'd, and maſtiffs mingled cries. Dryden, 


2. Expreſſion of ſorrow. 

To add to your laments, | 

Wherewith you now bedew king Henry's hearſe, 
I muſt inform you of a diſmal fight. Shakeſpeare, 
LA'MENTABLE. adj. [/amentabilis, Lat. lamentable, Fr. 

from lament.] 
1. To be lamented ; caufing ſorrow. 
The lamentable change is from the deſt 3 
The worſt returns to laughter. 

2. Mournful ; ſorrowful; expreſſing ſorrow. 
A lamentable tune is the ſweeteſt muſick to à woful mind. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Sidney. 
The victors to their veſſels bear the pri, 
And hear behind loud groans, and lam:ntable cries. Dryden. 
3. Miſerable, in a ludicrous or low ſenſe ; pitiful ; 


_ def] rs | 
This biſhop, to make out the diſparity between the heathens and 
them, flies to this lamentable refuge. Stilling fleet. 
LA'MENTABLY. adv. | from lamentable.] 
1. With expreſſions or tokens of ſorrow ; mournfully. 
The matter in itſelf lamentable, lamentably expreſſed by the old 


prince, greatly moved the two princes to compaſſion. Sidney. 
2. So as to cauſe ſorrow. 
Our fortune on the ſea is out of breath, 
And ſinks moſt Jamentably, Shakeſ. Ant. and Cleopatra. 


3. Pitifully; deſpicably. 
LAMENTA'TION. . J. [Jamentatio, Lat.] Expreſſion 
of ſorrow; audible grief. ä ä 
Be't lawful that I invocate thy ghoſt, 

To hear the /amentations of poor Anne. .Shakeſ. R. III. 
His ſons buried him, and all Iſrael made great lamentation for 
him. 1 Mac. ii. 10. 
LamE'NTER. . /. [from lament.) He who mourns or 

laments, 


Such a complaint good company muſt pity, whether they think 
the /amenter ill or not. Spectator. 
La'MENTINE. 2. J. A fiſh called a ſea- cow or ma- 
natee, which is near twenty feet long, the head re- 
ſembling that of a cow, and two ſhort feet, with which 
it creeps on the ſhallows and rocks to get food; but 
has no fins: the fleſh is commonly eaten. Bailey. 
LAMINA. n. J. [Lat.] Thin plate; one coat laid 
over another. | 
La"MINATED. adj. [from lamina.) Plated : uſed of 
ſuch bodies whoſe contexture diſcovers ſuch a diſpo- 
ſition as that of plates lying over one another. 


From the appoſition of different coloured gravel ariſes, for the 
moſt part, the /aminated appearance of a ſtone. Sharp. 


To LAMu. v. a. To beat ſoundly with a cudgel. Di. 
La'Mmas. 1. J. [This word is ſaid by Bailey, I know 
not on what authority, to be derived from a cuſtom, 
by which the tenants of the archbiſhop of York were 
obliged, at the time of maſs, on the firſt of Auguſt, 
to bring a lamb to the altar, In Scotland they are 
ſaid to wean lambs on this day, It may elſe be cor- 
rupted from /attermath.] The firſt of Auguſt. 
In 1578 was that famous lammas day, which buried the reputa- 
tion of Don John of Auſtria, Bacon, 
Lamy. u. J. [lampe, Fr. lampas, Lat.] 
1. A light made with oil and a wick. 
O thieviſh night, 
Why ſhould'ſt thou, but for ſome felonious end, 
In thy dark lanthorn thus cloſe up the ſtars 
That nature hung in heaven, and fill'd their lamps 
With everlaſting oil, to give due light 
To the miſled and lonely traveller ? 
In lamp furnaces I uſed ſpirit of wine inſtead of oil, and the ſame 
flame has melted foliated gold. N Beyle. 
2. Any kind of light, in poetical language, real or 
metaphorical. 


La'mrass. 1. . [lampas, Fr.] A lump of fleſh, about 
the bigneſs of a nut, in the roof of a horſe's mouth, 
which riſes above the teeth. Farrier's Di#. 

His horſe poſſeſt with the glanders, troubled with the /ampaſs, 
infected with the faſhions. Shakeſpeare. 

La"MPBLACK. . . [lamp and w It is made by 
holding a torch under the bottom of a baſon, and as 
it is furred ſtriking it with a feather into ſome ſhell, 
and grinding it with gum water. Peacham onDrawing. 

La'M (ene adj. i.] Shining; ſparkling. Not 
uſed, 

Happy lines, on which with ftarry light 
Thoſe /amping eyes will deign ſometimes to look. Spenſer. 

LAMPO'ON, 3. / [Bailey derives it from lampons, a 
drunken ſong. It imports, /et us drink, from the old 
French /amper, and was repeated at the end of each 
couplet at carouſals. Trev.] A perſonal ſatire; 
abuſe ; cenſure written not to reform but to vex. 

They ſay my talent is ſatirez if ſo, it is a fruitful age: they 
have ſown the dragon's teeth themſelves, and it is but juſt they 


ſhould reap each other in /ampoons. Dryden. 
Make ſatire a /ampoon. 


Pope, 
To Lamyo'on, v. a. [from the noun.) To abuſe with 


perſonal ſatire. | ; 
Lamro'oNnER. . / [from lampoon.] A ſeribbler of 
perſonal ſatire. 
We are naturally diſpleaſed with an unknown critick, as the ladies 
are with a lampooner, becauſe we are bitten in the dark. Dryden. 
The ſquibs are thoſe who are called libellers, lampooners, and 
pamphleteers. | Tatlers 
LAMPREY. #. 0 [ roye, Fr. lampreye, Dutch. 
Many fiſh much like the eel frequent both the ſea and freſh rivers 3 
as, the lamprel, lamprey, and lamperne. Waltans 


Milton. . 


Thy gentle eyes ſend forth a quick'ning ſpirit, 
And feed the dying lamp of life within me. Rowe. 
Cynthia, fair regent of the night, ' 
O may thy filver /amp from heaven's high bow'r, 
Direct my footſteps in the midnight hour. Gay. 


| The king himſelf divulg'd, the land belicv'd. 


LAN 


LA'MPRON. 2. /. A kind of ſea fiſh, 1 
Theſe rocks are frequented by lamprons, and greater filhes, that 
devour the bodies of the drowned, Broome on the Odyſſey · 
LANCE. 3. / ¶ Lance, F r. laucea, Lat.] A long ſpear, 
which, in the heroick ages, ſeems to have been gene- 
rally thrown from the hand, as by the Indians 
at this day. In later times the combatants thruſt 
them againſt each other on horſeback. Spear z 


javelin. 3 Fi 
He carried his /ances, which were flrong, to give a lancely blow. 
k ; n Sidneys 
Plate fin with gold, 
And the ſtrong lance of juſtice hurtleſs breaks: | 
Arm it in rags, a pigmy's ſtraw doth pierce if. . 
They ſhall hold the bow and the ance. | Jer. I. 42. 
Hector beholds his jav'lin fall in vain, SH 
Nor other /ance, nor other hope remain; 
He calls Deiphobus, demands a ſpear 
In vain, for no Deiphobus was there. Pope. 
To Lancs. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To pierce; to cut. 1 
With his prepared ſword he charges home : 
My unprovided body, /anc'd my arm. Shateſpeares 


In their cruel worſhip they lance themſelves with knives. .. 


Glanville's Scepſise 
| Th' infernal miniſter advanc'd, | 
Seiz'd the due victim, and with fury lanc'd 
Her back, and piercing through her inmoſt heart, 

Drew backward. Diyden. 


2. To open 8 to cut in order to a cure. 
e do lance 


Diſeaſes in our bodies. Shakeſpeare. 
Fell ſorrow's tooth doth never rankle more ; 
Than when it bites, but /anceth not the fore. Shakeſpearts 


That differs as far from our uſual ſeverities, as the /arcings of a 


phyſician do from the wounds of an adverſary. Decay of Piet. 
Lance the ſore, 
And cut the head; for till the core is found 
The ſectet vice is fed. | L Dryden. 


The ſhepherd ſtands, 
And when the lancing knife requires his hands, 
Voain help, with idle pray'rs, from heav'n demands. Drytlen. 
LAa'NCELY. adj. [from lance.] Suitable to a lance. 
Not in uſe. | 
He carried his lances, which were ſtrong, to give a lancely blows 
Sidney. . 
LaNnCEPESADE. u. /. [lance ſpexxate, Fr.] The offiter 
under the corporal: not now in uſe among us. 
To th' Indies of her arm he flies, ; 
Fraught both with eaſt and weſtern prize, 
Which, when he had in vain eſſay'd, 
Arm'd like a dapper /ancepefade 
With Spaniſh pike, he broach'd a pore. 
Lancer. 2. J. [/ancette, Fr.] 
rurgical inſtrument. 


I gave vent to it by an apertion with a /ancet, and diſcharged 


white matter, GT” Wiſeman's Surgery 
A vein, in an apparent blue runneth along the body, and if dex- 
terouſly pricked with a lancet, emitteth a red drop. 


Brown's Vulgar Errourt. 

Hippocrates ſaith, blood- letting ſhould be done with broad /ancers 

or ſwords, in order to make a large orifice ; the manner of opening 

a vein then was by ſtabbing or pertuſion, as in horſes. Arbutbnot. 

To LANCH. v. a. [/ancer, Fr. This word is too often 

written launch. it is only a vocal corruption of /ance.] 
To dart; to caſt as a lance ; to throw ; to let fly. 

See Whoſe arm can /anch the ſurer bolt, 


And who's the better Jove. Dryd. and Lee's Oedipus. 
Me, only me, the hand of fortune bore, 
Unbleſt to tread that interdicted ſhore: | 
When Jove tremendous in the ſable deeps, 
Launch'd his red lightning at our ſcatter'd ſhips. 
LANCINA'TION. #. 


laceration. 


To LA'NCINATE. v. a. [lancino, Lat.] To tear; to 
rend; to lacerate. 


LAND. =. / [land, Gothick, Saxon, and ſo all the 
Teutonick dialects.] | 


1. A country; a region; diſtin& from other countries. 

Phe nations of Scythia, like a mountain flood, did overflow all 

Spain, and quite waſhed away whatſoever reliques there were left of 

the /and-bred people. Spenſer's State of Ireland. 
Thy ambition, 


Thou ſcarlet fin, robb'd this bewailing /and 
Of noble Buckingham. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
What had he done to make him fly the /and ? Shakeſpe 
The chief men of the land had great authority; though No 
government was monarchical, it was not deſpotick. 


Broonte's Notes on the Odyſſey. 


Chavelands 
A ſmall pointed chi- 


P op. 
J. [from /ancino, Lat.] Tearing ; 


2. Earth; diſtin from water. 


By land they found that huge and mighty country. Ab bot. 
Vet, if thou go'ſt by Vn, tho' grief poſſeſs 
My ſoul ev'n then, my fears would be the leſs z 
But, ah! be warn'd to ſhun the wat'ry way. Dryden. 


They turn their heads to ſea, their ſterns to land, 
And greet with greedy joy th' Italian ſtrand. Dryden, 

3. It is often uſed in compoſition, as oppoſed to ta. 
The princes delighting their conceits with confirming their know - 
ledge, ſeeing wherein the ſea-diſcipline differed from the /and-ſer- 


vice, they had pleaſing entertainment. Sidney. 
He to-night hath boarded a /and-carrack z 
Tf it prove lawful prize, he's made for ever. Sbaleſpcare. 


With eleven thouſand land ſoldiers, and twenty-ſix ſhips of war, 
we within two months have won one town. Bacon. 
Neceſſity makes men ingenious and hardy; and if they have but 
land-room or fea-room, they find ſupplies for their hunger. | 
Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
I writ not always in the proper terms of navigation, or land. ſer- 
vice. Dryden's Aneid. 
The French are to pay the ſame duties at the dry ports through 
which they paſs! by /and«carriage, as we pay upon importation or 
exportation by ſea, Addiſon's Freebolder. 
The Phcnicians carried on a land- trade to Syria and Meſopotamla, 
and ſtopt not ſhort, without puſhing their trade to the Indies, 
Arbuthnot on Coins. 
The ſpecies brought by /and-carriage were much better than thoſe 


which came to Egypt by ſea. Alrbutbuot. 
4. Ground; ſurface of the place. Unuſual. 
Beneath his ſteely caſque he felt the blow, 
And roll'd with limbs relax'd, along the land. Pepe. 


5. An eſtate real and immoveable. 
To forfeit all your goods, lands, and tenements 
Caſtles, and goods whatſoever, and to be 
Out of the king's protection. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
He kept himſelf within the bounds of loyalty, and enjoyed 


certaih /ands and towns in the borders of Polonia. Knoles 
This man is freed from ſervile hands, 
Of hope to riſe, or fear to fall : 
Lord of himſelf, though not of lands, 
And having nothing, yet hath all, Wotton ; 


6. Nation; people; the inhabitants of the land. 
Theſe anſwers In the ſilent night receiv'd, 


Dryden. 
7 * Ur me. 
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$ mother's yy for ald; Tube 
is laid. 
hy 


L AP 


Into man 


walles, and ifſuing : 
He ue life from, whence his on began 2: | | 
Grooget, of laws, affects to rule alone, D | 
Fete to reign, aud reſtleſs on the chrone. ryden. 
9 Laps „ 4. [om the Jeunet * | 
; round an 
1 2 2 nary which, as 1 deſcends fm a tree, he laps 
wund about the ä GIO Grew's Muſrum. 
the paper, Whoſe two halves were painted with red and 
wy nich was Riff Elke thin paſteboard, 1 lapped ſeveral times 


Newton. 


Shakeſpeare, 
Milton. 


in any thing. 
2 To * — ring foreſt raſh ſhe fled, 
freſh leaves and bloſſoms did enwrap. Spenſer, 
ene e Sr gan a diſmal conflict, 
hi baleſpeare 3 ed. 
9 both lay in the dad, 
his garments, and did give himſelt, 
1 eren to the numb cold night. 
ſoft Lydian airs. | 
— does her care 
ling, broods 
33 reads; and /aps him in Go folds, 
he repoſitory of all the wiſe contentions for power be- 
N and commons, lapt up ſafely in the boſom of 
4 Lar. v. n. To be ſpread or turned over any 
thing. 
, tranſparent; like the wing of a fly. 
0, Th v. u. [lappian, Saxon; lappen, Dutch.) To 
by the river Nilus' fide being thirſty, lap haſtily as 
te wedg the ſhore. Digby on Bodies. 
, if, and bade his gueſt heartily welcome. L' Eſtrange. 
N * on ſerves not only for taſting, but for maſtication 4 
Ray on Creation, 
„Lu. v.a. Tolick up. 
3 For all hie reſt * 
leſpeare. 
N Upon a bull 
Two horrid lyons rampt, and ſeiz'd, and tugg'd off, bellowing Kill, 


thread of very black filk. 
n her rude hairs ſweet flowers themſelves did /ap, 
Till that Bellona's bridegroom, /apt in — 
Froren almoſt to death, how he did lap me, 
Eyer againſt eating cares, 
ob re rig hon upon the naked She” 
And covers with her wings from nightly colds, Dryden. 
a Nero and a Caligula Swift, 
The upper Wings are opacous; at their hinder ends, where ba 
feed by quick reciprocations of the tongue. 
'They had ſoups ſerved up in broad diſhes, and ſo the fox fell to 
deglutition, in many by licking; in the dog and cat kind by lapping. 
They'll take ſuggeſtion, as a cat laps oy 
1 8 ag and dogs came; yet they tore the hide, and _—_ 


Chapman's Iliad. 
L* Ort /. [lap and deg.) A little dog, fondled 
by ladies in the lap. 


One of them made his court to the lap-dag, to improve his inte- 


with the lady. Collier. 
5 Theſe, it the laws did that exchange afford, 
Would ſave their ap- de 4 ſooner than their lord. Dryden. 
s give themſelves the rouſing ſhake, 
And Lk lovers juſt at twelve awake. P 


Li'eeul. n./. [Jap and full.) As much as can 
contained in the lap. 
One found a wild vine, and gathered thereof wild pours his lap- 
fol, and ſhred them into the pot of pottage. 2 Kings. 
Will four per cent. increaſe the number of lenders ? if it will not, 
then all the plenty of money theſe conjurers beſtow upon us, is but 
like the yold and filver which old women believe other conjurers be- 
ttow by whole lapfulls on poor credulous girls. Locke. 
La'ercibs.n. J. [lapicida, Lat.] A ſtonecutter. Di. 


La'eidaky. A. /. [/apidaire, Fr.] One who deals in 
ones or gems. 

As a cock was turning up a dunghil, he eſpled a diamond: Well 
(ſays he), this ſparkling foollery now to a /apidary would have been 
the making of him; but, as to any uſe of mine, a — had 
been worth forty an it. me ange. 

Of all the many forts of the gem kind reckoned up by the lapi- 
darics, there are not above three or four that are original. 

Wodward's Nat. Hiſt, 
To ln "p1bars. v. a. [/apide, Latin.) To ſtone; to 
kill by Roning, 1: Di#: 


LaPinariON, n, /, [lapidatio, Lat. lapidation, Fr.] 
A ſtoning, 


Lae1'Dous, adj, [lapidens, Latin.] Stony; of the 
nature of ſtone, 


There might tall down into the lapideous matter, before it was 
eoncreted into a ſtone, ſome ſmall toad, which might remain there 
imp:iſoned, till the matter about it were N 


Ray on the Creation. 


LarinesepnCE, n, he: | [apideſer, Latin.] Stony 


concretion, 

Neg lapis ceratites, or cornu foſſile, = 6 cavities 
there are many to be found in Germany, which are but the lpia 
cenciet, und putrefactive mutations, of hard bodies. 
Brown's Yulgar Errours. 


Laying ; 
ug to fl 24 Llapidoſtens, Latin.] Growing or 
7 [lapidification, French.] The 


APIDIFICA'TION. #, 
alt of forming ſtones, 


Hardneſs, wherein ſome ſtones exceed all other bodies 
Laden N that art In vain endeavours to counte 
ordinary 
177 1432 | 
Lies Lec - (Latin. } A ftone. 


* pi la azure ſtone, is a 
io n tot 
weft toys, — K H. 


varie 
wour, 0 — with 


ex- 
eit it, 


copper 


and is wor Wy into a great 


clouds of white, and veins of a ſhining gold | 
are indebted for their beautiful ultra-marine 


— FA e. Lat. 


ö 


their | 


Sas or beate, of ſubſtances more ſoft is another de- 
3 condenſation Bac Nat. Hiſt. 
— ow gr [lapidi fique, French.] Forming 
The atoms of the laid, , well as ſaline prinelple, being re- 
"x „eee in producing 2 apts w ple Swi | 
1D18T, n, / (from lapiders, Latin,] A dealer in 
ones or gems 


of chemiſts in imitation wy eaſily * by | 
aye . 


very compact . 
found in detached lumps, of an elegant blue | 


which js 
Mer, " j OUS AI A MA 
One who Wraps u : | 
Way be /appers of and bailiffy manor. Seo 
I. — ne who la 7 or 8 2 . 
5 „% [diminutive of Iaß.] The parts of a 
— — $ oy hang looſe. 
you hands U » 
Tk nk > 


£4 | R 
FAR 


| Notions of he mind 'preſerved in the memory notwithfland- | 
lag laph of time... Hales Origin of Mankind 

2. Fer error; ſmall miſtake ; flight offence ; little 
ault, - 


Theſe are petty errors and com ta. not confiderably injuri- 
ous unto trut Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
3 yet the 


The weakneſs of human underſtanding all will 
confidence of moſt practically diſowns . z and it is eafier to per- 
ſuade them of it from other's lapſes than their own. 

Glamvilles Scepſit. 

This ſeripture may be uſefu as a caution to guard 


lly 
againſt thoſe /apſes and failings, to which our infirmities daily expoſe 
us. 


It hath been my conſtant buſineſs to examine whether I could 
find the ſmalleſt ls, e in ſtile or propriety through my whole collec- 
tion, that I might ed it abroad as the moſt finiſhed piece. Sqvift, | 

3. Tranſlation of right from one to another. 
. a OI to a vacant church, a layman ought to preſent 
our months, and a clergyman within fix, otherwiſe a devo- 
— or lapſe of right, happens. Ayliffe. 
To LaPs8. v. . [from the noun.] 
1. To glide ſlowly ; to fall by degrees. 

This diſpoſition to ſhorten our words, by retrenching the PR 
is nothing elſe but a tendency to lapſe into the barbarity of thoſe 
northern nations from whom we are deſcended, and whoſe lan- 
guages labour all under the ſame defect. 

dey T's Letter to the Lord Treaſurer. 


thing ; to ſlip ; to commit a fault. 
have ever verifie my friends, | 
Of whom he's chief, with all the fize that verity 


Would without lapfing ſuffer, Shakeſpeare' s Coriolanus, 


To lapſe in 
Is ſoter than to lie * z and falſhood 
beggars. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline 


{2. To fail in = 


Is worſe in-kings than 


3. To lip, as by inadvertency or miſtake. 

Homer, in his characters of Vulcan and Therſites, has lapſed 
into the burleſque character, and departed from that ſerious air eſ- 
ſential to an epick poem. Addiſon. 

Let there be no wilful on of another's meaning z no ſud- 
den ſeizure of a lapſed ſyllable to play upon it. 

4+ To loſe the Popes time, 
| For which if be lapf in this plac, 
or which i $ 
I ſhall pay dear. Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night, 

As an appeal may be deſerted by the appellant's /apfing the term 

| of law, ſo it may alſo be deſerted by a lapſe of the term of a judge. 


Ayliffe's Parergon. 


5. To fall by the negligence of one proprietor to 
another, 


ex to the king. 42% 5 * 
o fall from perfeQion, truth, or faith, 
Once more I will renew 
His lapſed pow rs, though forfeit, and inthrall'd 
By fin to foul exorbitant deſires. Milton. 
A ſprout of that fig-tree which was to hide the nakedneſs of 
ſed Adam. Decay e 
All publick forms ſu it the moſt principal, uni 
- daily requiſite to the lap/ing Rate of human 1 9 of Play 
0 


ANA IS on as lapſed perſons, and LE Dede of 
a ad oodgagc. _  -; 
cyra. t 
La"ewino. #. /. [/ap and wing.) A clamorous ird 
with _ wings. 
but 1 Ehink him better than I ſay, 
Fo yet would herein others eyes were worſe t 
Far from her neſt the ing cries away; | 
My heart prays for him, though my tongue do curſes Shak. 
And how In fields the laing Tereus reigns, 
The warbling nightingale in woods complains. Dryden. 
La"pwoRK. #, / [lap and wort.] Work in which one 


part is interchangeably wrapped over the other. 
A baſket made of porcupine quills: the ground is a pack-thread 
caul woven, into which, by the Indian women, are wrought, by a 
kind of lap-work, the quills of porcupines, not ſplit, but of tho 
young ones intire; mixed with white and black in even and in- 
dented waves. Grew's 
La"xBOARD. n. / 
The left-hand 


6. 


. 
: ; 


when e your face to 
the head: 0 ſed to the far rd. Harris. 
bdie, and w d. 

Veer ſtarboard ſea and land. 


Dryden. 
Larceny. n. /. \ [larcin, Fr. OR, Lat.) 
Petty theft. 


Thoſe laws would be very unjuſt, that ſhould chaſtize murder and 
petty /arceny with the ſame puniſhment. Spettator. 
LARCH. u. / [larix, Lat.] A tree. 
Some botanical criticks tell us, the poets have not rightly fol- 
lowed the traditions of antiquity, | in metamorphofing the ſiſters of 
Phatton into poplars, who ought to have been turned into larch 
trees; for that it is this kind of tree which ſheds a gum, and is 
commonly found on the. banks of the Po. Addſſon on Italy. | 
LARD. 3. /. [lardum, Latin; lard, French. 
1. The greaſe of ſwine. 
may tby paſtures with their flow'ry _ 
as ſuddenly as ys fat thy lean beaſts, 
2. Bacon; the fleſh of ſwine. ' 
By this the boiling kettle had p 
And to the table CI 5 
On which with e petite they dine, 
A ſav'ry bit, that ſerv' es reliſh wine. Dryden's Ovid. 
The acrifice they ſped ; | 
Chopp'd off their nervous thighs, and next prepar d 
T' involve the lean in cauls, and mend with /ard. 
7. 0 N v. a: [larder, French; from the PR 
1. To ſtuff with bacon. 


. 
4 TY. 


of a ap, 


Milton. | 


| 


ä — ata I 


N 
þ 


| 
Donne. 


2 


| 88 


The lardad thighs on loaded altars laid. 
No man lard: ſalt pork with orange pete 
Or garniſhes his lamb with ſpitch-cockt 
ha To fatten. 


Dryd. Homer. 


Now Falſtaff ſweats to death, 

And lard: the lean earth as he walks * Sbaleſpeare. 
Brave ſoldier, doth he lie 

| Lording the plain ? es Henry V. 


3. * mix with ſomething elſe 55 way of improve- 
t. 


j 


An exact command, 
ee, 
To rd wit with hun ker 


Shak. Hamlet. 


Dryden 


8 
Culler's View of the Stage» 
La'xDER. sf le, old French ; from lard.] 

The room where meat is Rept or fon wp 
This Smilirude is ot borrowed of the * 
e. c boo maſter. 

T tht ly wot nl} en in 4 cool 

and wet {arder it will keep longer, 8 Bacon. 


— 


are ſo m 


| 


La"RDERER. . 


LARDON. n. J [French.} A dit of bacon; 
LARGE. adj, [large, French; largus, Latin. ]. 


Watts. | 


If the archbiſhop ſhall not fill it up within fix months enſuing, it | 


| 
larder houſe, but out of 


EAR 


S6 have I ren I - dark 
Of veal a lucid 


4 age, 
Moroſe, perver ſs in ward. aiffdent 

The more he De Kin abounds, the leſs content: 7 
His larder - No Ler- too obſervrees | © 
And now, left h ſhould want hereafter, ſtarresz. Ding 


{from larder.) One wo Ras the 
. 


_— 


charge of the 


bulky. 


1. Bi | 
Chiles II. 3 What could be the reaſon, ET moun- 


tainous countries the men were common er, and yet thi cattle 
of all ſorts ſmaller ? Sear 


4 Bop eng large — limbs, of _— height, — 
of the beſt ſhape, and deepeſt ftaple. © Morten 


2. Wide; extenſive. 


Their former large peopling was an effect of 88 im- 
iſhing Careto': Survey of Cornwalls 
MN... them dwell in the land, and trade thereinz for it is lorge 


ogy for them. Cen. xxxiv. 21. 
he conquered a thouſand miles wide and 


large. 
Abbot's,D ion the World, 
3. N abundant; ple ; * 1 


entiful. 
Thou ſhalt drink of thy fiſter's cup deep and large. Fuel. 


Vernal ſuns and ſhowers 
Diffuſe their warmeſt, /argeft influence. Themſone 
4- Copious ; diffuſive. 

Skippon gave a /a e teſtimony under his hand, that they had 
carried themſelves with great civility» Clarendon. 
I might be very large upon the importance and advantages of edu · 

cation, and ſay a great many things which have been ſaid before. 
Felton dn the Claſſicks. 


5. ft Larxcs, Without reſtraint ; without confine- 
ment, 


If you divide a cane Into two, and one ſpeak at the one end, 
and you lay your ear at the other, it will carry the voice farther 
than in the air at large. Bacon. 

Thus incorporeal ſpirits to ſmalleſt forms ö 
Reduc'd their ſhapes immenſe; and were at large, 
Though without number ſtill. Miltons 

The children are bred up in their father's ways or ſo n 

provided for, that they are left at large. hanged 
Your zeal becomes importunate z 
I've hitherto permitted it to rave 

And talle af large; 169% ee uf. 

Leſt it ſhould take more than I'll give it, 
6. At LARORB. Diffuſely ; in the full extent. 
Diſcover more at large what cauſe that was, | ; 

For I am ignorant, and cannot guelk.. Shakeſpeare. 

It does not belong MOOR PO ee eee at larges 


Watt 
LA"K.OELY. adv. [from large.] 
1. Widely ; extenſively. | 
2. . 3 diffuſely ; amply, — 
ere the author treats more /argely, it will explain the ſhorter 
hints and brief intimations. Watts on the Mind. 
3. Liberally; bounteouſly. 
> _ W J tes 78 
How Ja gives; how treats. 
Thoſe Hoa in 3 climes corngla 
From Phabus' rays. they ſuffer pain, 
Muſt oun, that pain is largely 2 
By gen rous wines beneath the 
4. Abundantly ; without ſparing. 
They their fill of love, and love's di 
Took /argely z of their mutual guilt the ſeals 
La"RGENESS, tf; (from large. ] | 
1. Bigneſs ; bulk. | 
London excl any other clty In the whale world, eter ln 
largeneſs, or number of inhabitants, 
Nor muſt Bumaſtus, his old honours loſs, . 
In length and /argeneſs like the dug of cows. | Dryden, 
2. Greatneſs; comprehenſion. 


There will be occaſion for largengſi of i oath of 
— Collier of Friendſhip 
Hanz z am Ums. 
which file away moſt from the of that 
in moſt ſparing terms acknowledge little leſs, Hooker. 
The ample propoſition that hope Ons 
In all defigns begun on earth below, 
Falls in the promis'd largeneſs. ® 
Knewiag | beſt th lrg of my own heart 


good and ju ene 
| all grief — the largeneſi 
In which nor fear nor anger has a part 
Mn AE OA e d 


Dm 


+ DS 
P 3 2 
» 


— 


of gn youre him bond 
e la may? $ 

may — bn l en Cel ou 

4. Wideneſs. 

Suppoſing that the multitude and 3 
tinue us great as now z we can eaſily prove, 
ocean could be no leſs. 

LAROESSG. iD J (Vargeſh, French.) A preſents z 'a 
gift; a bounty. 0 6 | 
ur coffers with too grent a comrts 
And liberal /arge eſe are grown ſomewhat light, . F 
He aſſigned two thouſand ducats, for a bounty to me and my 
fellows : for they give great /argeſſes where they come. 


e 
A pardon to the captain, and a / 


of ought to con- 
t the extent r 


9 the ſoldiers, had appeas'd their ay, Denbam. 
The paltry /argeſs too ſeverely watch'd, 7 
That no intruding gueſts uſurp a ſhare. . 
Irus's condition will not admit of la- 


roſe 7 
Laxcr'TiION, 2. J. [largitio, Latin. ] The ad of giv- 
ing. ick. 


LARK. #. /. Ilapence, Saxon; Jerk; Daniſh ; lawvrack, 
Scottiſh.] A ſpall ſinging bird. 
It was the ih, the herald of the morn. 


Look up a height, the ſhrill-gorg d 15 ſo far 
Cannot be ſeen or heard 


8 


re. 


"2 
Th' example of the heav'nly lark, a ze 
Thy fellow poet, Cowley, mark. Cow!ty. 
Marl how the /ark and linnet ſing 3 
| With rival notes 
They train their warb'ling throats, 
To yy” in the ſpring. Dryden, 
LA'RKER. n. 


. (from lark.)} A W of larks. Die. 
La"RKSPUR. 5 fc delpbinium.] 


La"kVATED. larvatus, Lat.] \ ctr Dia, 
La"xuM. . / * alarum or alarm.] 
1. Alarm; noiſe noting danger. 

His larum dell might loud und wide be heard, 


A plant. 


huſband, dwelling in | 
larum 0 irrer 
| ok. 0 5 Shakeſpeare's Merry Wien: of Windſor. 


b A4 8 


How far off lle theſe 


on 3 

Within a mile and h 

© Then ſhall we hear their /a 3.2 —4 gutt 4 . 
Ihe 1s become 4 wk e urs, p 

every ſt d have a continual /arum bell 

In h hls a. o 7 15 e ia For. 


«Ani Nl ad FI which 
Inches big, yet would both wake 1 


it were but * 


* bf Kia Hehe q | 


_ for bim at —— ſot four, 
d rong.t that eat two meals a day, as 
—_ . A &. aneh, 155 * to call on t em 
for four or ſive, Locke on Education. 
56 The all at once let down, 


ben e fx glddy Jarom half the town. Duncidd. 
Lany'noorto 2 Nos ber euyt and * ; laryngotomie, 
rat 


l on where the fore-part of the 
_ Iarybx divide to aſſiſt reſpiration, during large 
tumours upon the upper 7 as in a 9 . 

nceys 
La'nvnx . /. per part of the 
trachea, FA 2 below 22 \ to of the tongue, 
before the ph arynx. ; MINCY. 
There dre thirteen muſcles for the motlon of the five cartilage 
* of the larynx, Derbam. 


Lazgrvient. adj. [laſeiview, Latin.] Ftolickſome ; | * 
= ntoning, 
3 (lav Latin. ] 


Lasci'vious, 
1. Lewd ; luſtfu 
In what habit will you go along? 
Not like a woman; for I would prevent 
The looſe encounters of {4 _ men. 
on Eve 


Bogan 8 ca(t laſeviow eyes; ſhe him_ 


d in luſt they burn Milton 
ON hoy all their talk of reaſon and philoſophy, pnd 
— t 


unanſwerable difficultles which, over their cups, they pre- 
o have again chriftianity z perſuade but the covetous man 
not to deſfy his money, the /aſcivious man to throw off his lewd 
amours, and all their giant-like obje&ions againſt chriſtianity hall 
preſently vaniſh. South, 
Wanton ; ſoft; luxurious. 
Grim yiſag'd war hath ſmooth'd his wrinkl'd front; 
And now, | db of mounting barbed ſeeds, 
To fright the touls of fearful adverſaries, 
He capers nimbly in a lady's chamber, 
To the /aſciqyions pleaſing of a lute, Shakeſp. Rich, III. 
Laaci'viovsnuss, . J. [from /aſciviow.} Wanton- 
nels ; looleneſs, 
The reaſon, pretended by Auguſtus was the e. of his 
b Klegien, and hls Art of Love. Dryden Preface to Ovid. 
Lasci'viousny. adv. [from /aſcivious.] Lewdly ; 
* 'wantonly ; looſely, 
LASH, n. /. ['The moſt probable etymology of this 
word ſeems to be that of Skinner, from /c * 


1. N80 to Arik 4 whence // and /afh. +4 
1 


Shakeſpeare. 


Mücke wit with any thing pliant and tou 
hence are heard the groans of ghoſts, the palng ; 
Of ſounding 4 1 aud of dragging chains. Dryden. 
Kous d by the « his, own ſtubborn tail, 
Dur lion n all oreign foes aſlall. . Dryden, 
2. The thong or point of the whip which gives the cut 
or blow, 
= Her whip of cricket's bone, her /afþ of film, | 
Her waggoner a ſmall grey»coatod gust. Shake 
1 obſerved that, your whip wanted a 4% to t- ddiſon, 
3. AJeaſh, or 'tring in which an animal j is held; a 


ſnare : out of ule, 
The farmer they leave In the laſh, | 


Note n y (ide. Tuſſer's ry. 


e of 
— moral 1,4 /4/b at the vanity of arrogating that to gurſles 
. ſuccoeds walls | 1 Er arge. 
To Lan. v. a. | from the noun. ] 


1. J Arie with any thing pliant 3 to eovrge: 
3 Lay's whip theto ſtragglers v'er the ſeas again, , 
1 aſh hence thete over-weening rags of France. 

hkrg'd the flaches, and thoſe that diſobey'd 
Me la/b'd'to duty with his {word of light. Dryden 
And limphag death, 44h d on by fate, 

Comes up tv thortey half our date, Dry den': Horace. 
Stern J -_ 7 1 7 
We l , aud the ward: Deyden' : Per 
F ＋ ** ng lance, * N his car, 1 
Il, figry-ecuriers /afbing ” the ulr, Garth's Ovid. 
Dy 


atire; a ſarcaſm 


F 


. To move with a ate * jirk. 
| I's elub huvg'round W 950 Te hrows z 
Ne falle and bing ing v p —4 pes "bk rider throws. 


a To beat; with a harp ſoutid. 
N The fue gry high 


Imrending . x chargo the 


under . 
And * 1 i the fiighted ſhorts. 


4+ To (courge wi tire, 
dip RA 19% In honolt rain 


Flatt'rers and bigots ev'n In Louis“ telgn. © Pope's Mordee, 
5. To tie any thing down to the ſide or malt of a den 


properly to lace, 


To Lö, To pl the w F 2. The ballaſt of a ſhip, 2 
1 u h kr they provoke L from 
WWF. Jae 3 4 " 0 PT La'yrrne participial ng [ lat. y. 
Qentle ox. ſharp, according to thy choice, te Continuing ; 2 able. 
To laugh at Follies, ur to 4b at. vices Dryden's Perfus, Every violence offered weakens and impain, end nates the bod 
Lyt men gut of the wy. lah on ever ſo fait, they are not at all lf durable and Jaftinge «. Rey onthe ad: 
the * thelr journey's end. South, [ 2, Of long continuance z perpetual... 
75 ehath ay wheels, and bar the narrow. ſtreet 3. White patents may have black. 2 ay mo 6 
whip refbhunde. Gay's Trivia, have b white dus. erer ours. 
| eme ay 4 . [from %.] One that whips or laſhes. 14 he grateful work la dee, 
LI. . / [from dad is formed dle, by contraftion . = 1 e fare 
1 Hicker.] A gitl; a 8 a young woman: | And fix'd the ca ts laſting 17 9 d. 
now N of ae en irls. A ſthew cracked” ſeldom 'recovers its former uP and the 
N. Wand Were rin 
r goodly theatre, my Vary ma, oa ns ie *y 4 PD dv. I from laſting.) Perperualy 4 * 
A girl was NR ty of out widows and an honeſt, down- =, 
_ plan delin ta it. Wat Lnge | ad" . 88. . ½ {from lating.) Dorableneſs; 
hey N an og kifh — uance, 
whywary 64s they with ſcorn, All more laſting than beautiful, but that the conſid 
* = Hog ra (chin Jb. Ang exceeding lf rn made the eye believe It was ge of he | 


rode ee, Latin; I Nba, Pfench.] 


Shateſps | 


EAS 


breeds In air t 
tudes 


ſuſtain her * 2 0 0 


1 6750 * 

1-34 

-fati "tha FA irits ſt the mind e ry, d wi | 
1 * auſeate, and grow tired. 


be ted 
e eee eee eee 8. 
From mouth and noſe the briny torrent ran, 
And loſt in /aſfitude lay al the nil. Pope odyſſ | | 


In phyſick, 
* af 1 — expreſſes that wearineſs which proceeds from a | 
| red ſtate, and not from exerciſe, which wants no remedy |' 
* -p- 
of proper evacuation, 


it proceeds from an increaſe of bulk, from a diminution | 
neceſſary to maintain the ſpring of the 


or from too great a conſumption of the fluid 

ſolids, as in fevers z or from || 

2 vitiated ſecretion of that juice whereby the fibres are not ſup- | 
plied. Quincy. 

LA“ssLORN. . J. [laſs and urn.] Forſaken by * 

miſtreſs. Nor uſed. 


"Brown 
| Whoſe e the diſmiſſed th loves,. 
© Being laſilarn. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. | 


LATE: n./. [lacept, Saxon; lactſſe, Dutch. 
„ Lateſt ; that which follows all . tak in time. 


Sf 


ö 


y 
q 


OM ——— ſ— — — 


- 
; 
N 


Why are ye the /aff to bring the king b; Samuel. | 
| O, may ſome — of your celeſti. * : | 
The lap, the meaneſt, of your ſons inſpire |. Pape. 
. Hindmoſt ; which follows in order of place. 99485 
Mf'exlon purſued at greater diſtance ſtill, 
Laſt came Admetus, thy unhappy ſun, Pope. 
3. Beyond which there is no more. | 
I will Nay the 2 of them with the ſword. Amos, 
Unhappy ſlave, and pupil to & bell, | 
Unhappy to the 4% the kind releaſing had Coroley. 


he ſwans, that on Cayſter often try'd 
Their tuneful ſongs, now ſung their /af, and dy d. Addiſon. 
O ! may fam'd Brunſwick be the /aft, 
The /aft, the happieſt Britiſh king, 


Whom theu ſhalt paint, or 1 ſhall * Addiſon. 


7. At LAST. In codcluſion ; at the end. 
Gad, a troop ſhall overcome him; but he ſhall overcome at the 


laſte. Gen. xlix. 19. 
Thus weather v that for a while 
Have turn'd about with ev'ry blaſt, 
Grown old, and deſtitute of oil, 

* Ruſt to a point, and fix at /af 
8. The Las ; the end. 

All politicians chew on wiſdom 
And hiunder on in buſineſs to the 47. 
LAST. adv. 

1. The laſt time; the time next before the preſent, 
How long in't now ſince laſt yourſelf and T' 


nd. 


Pepe. 


Were in a malk?. e 
When i dy'd, and, dear! I die A 
As often as from thee 1 go, 
I cap remember yet that I ; 
1 did ſay, and ſomething did beſtow. Donne. 


2. In concluſion, + | 
Pens d with his idol, he commends, i, 
| Adores y and {gf the thing ador'd deſires. 
To Las r. v. u. [ler ran, Saxon. ] To endure to 
continue; to perſevere. 
All more /aſting than beautiful, | 
1 thought it agreeable to my affection to Four grace, to 1 2 
your name before the eſlays : for the Latin volume of them; being | © 
in the univerſal language, may /aft as long as hols Taft, Bacon, 
With ſeveral degrecs-of dfn, Idea dae are imprinted on 79 og 
mori · Cs 
Theſe are ſtanding niarks of fats delivered by thoſe who were 
eye-yitneſſes to them, and which were contrived with great wiſ. 
dom to /aft till you ſhowhi be no more. 115 , _ (ddiſon, 
LAST. 2. . * Saxon.) | 1 
1. The mould on which 2 formed. * 9 7 


The cobler is not to ond his laft. | 
A cobler produced 1 few grins; r been uſed to * 
ag Spifittor, 


faces over his 1 
Should the big lan tend che hoe too wide 
Fach Rane would wrengh th' unwary ep: 
2. 2 German.] A load A contain weigh 
meaſure. 


LATIN. . ANA | OS oh 
The ba ful blood her ſno cheeks al rad, 3 
That het became n poli-! | 


Which cunning craftſman's bud lem. overlald, | 
With far 'verillon, or pure laſtivye 


Spenſer, 
LA*Sracs, . / [/eftage, Fr, laftagit, Dut. pirs,s Sax. 


a load. ] 


1. Cuſtom paid for freightage, 


© 46 


: 1 


* 


' 


'To LaTCH: v. a. [from the noun. ] 


La'rcnss, . . 
LA'renzr. #. . ¶lacet, 


LATE. adi. [her, Saxon; lat, Dutch ; 


2. Eaſt in any place, office, or character. 


3. The deceaſed: as, the works of the yup 


L 


r. After long delays; after a long time, 


2. In a later ſeafon. 


| 
| 


; 


* 


LAT 


ATCH. n. / Ilse; Dutch; Haecfo; 
catch of a bor moved by a 15 oo 8 
 -» The latch mov'd up. A 
Then comes roſy health from 6 


"I 


Where never phyſician had 11 c the N 
To faſten 2 0 a latch. 
He had ſtrength to reach his father's nar; the 4, 
| latched ; and, when he * the latch in his band, 
his teal to ſee his purſ' 1 

[ Lecber, N. To ſmear. 
But haſt chou yet lateb'd the Athenian's ev. 
With the love juice, as 1 did bid thee de it 9" 


Latches or laſkets, in a ſhip, are ſmall li 
by ſewing into the bonnets and drablers of Ire oo, Gans 
the bonnets to the courſes, or the drablers to the 5 


French, "ox done, 
faſtens the ſhoe. -- | TRY ting de 


There cometh one mightler than I, 


the 
am not worthy to unlooſe. {atcbet of vhok ſhoe | 


z in 2 f 5 
perlative 
ore than ly, 
long "ya, 


Mira 


Popes 0p 
ahd 
IM W 


1 latter or diver: in the fy 
hg nl is abſolute and definite, m 
'0 


ws + to early ; flow ; tardy; 
ladlag days fly on with full career 
© _ late ſpring no bud nor bloſſorn th 
Fuſt was the vengeance, and to late days 
Shall long poſderity roſound thy praiſe. 


Or 
(ay, 


All the difference between the late ſervants, 
ln the family, wu, that thoſe latter were finer 


We 


It is uk 


Far in the day or night. 
ATE, adv. | 


But, while I take my 
Heave = no ſigh, nor Ar a tears Prior. often 8 or *. ee the Za, x time is pat. 
Here, /aft of Britons, let your names be read, Pope, 128 gave thee Ute ; 
it not alone has ſhone on ages paſt, And a mo To gee thy life too late. age, 
But lights the prefent, and ſhall warin the af. Pope, ute La . dy e Hb. e 
4+ The loweſt ; the 9 3 For arms and juſtice equally renown' | | 
Takes the Ja prize, and takes it with a jel. Phe. He laughs at al the giddy turns of har, 54. 
5: Next before the preſent ; as, laſt week. * When mortals ſearch too ſoon, and fear too l. 
? Utmoſt. © The later it is before any one comes to have * un 
Fools ambitiouſly contend. alſs will it be before he comes to thoſe maxi bas 
For wit and pow'r ; their 4% endeavours bend I might have ſpar d his life, 
: T' outſhine each other, Dryden's Lucretiuss But now it Is 700 late. Plupe LE Un 


To make roſes, or other FRO come late, is an experiment o 

AERO for the . eſteemed much of the roſa ſera. 

\ Bacon 

| There be ſome flowers which come more eat, and „Als 

come. more lare, in the year. Bacon Wg 10 
3. Tach: not long ago. | 

hey, arrived in that pleaſant iſle, 
Where ſleeping late, ſhe left her other knight, 
In reaſon's abſence fancy wakes, 

1 2 oa gas hae. paſt or late, 
The goddeſs with indulgent | 
And ſocial joys, 6 on — —ů | 

From freſh paſtures, and the dewy field, 
The lowing herds return, and round them throng | 
With leaps and bounds the /are e, young; 
4. Far in the day or night. 

Was it ſo lere, friend, ere you want to bed, 

Ur you do lie ſo late : 

Sir, we, were carouſing till the ſecond cock» Shs 

112 the addon elke begun, * 

Nor ended till the next returning ſun. Dryden's Anil 

f late ; lately; in times paſt ; near the preſen, 

Lats in this phraſe ſeems to bas an adjedtive, * 

Who but felt of lute? © Mitt, 

e have un made uſe of a gs rr 


145 — ag. [from .! Belated) n by th 0 
night. 

I am # Jared in the world, thai I * 
Ha loſt. my way for ever. Shake 
The weft glimmers With ſome 
Now ſpurs the /ated trayeller apace 
To pain the timely inn. 
Dar rb v. ads. [from late. 

Paul found r bertiün Jeu named 
2 n, Nil. 1h 


LA*Tz NBG. v. J. [from late] Time ie mie 
Latengſi in life might be improper to begin the wort 


Min, 
th 
N 


6 


5 


care Ant, and Mun. 
reaks of day 1 


Shiakepear's Market 
fe], Not long ago. 
Aquila, / jy come from Ita 


Swift | 

La'rhwr; 1%. Liars, Latin, ] Hidden; fil 
ſecret, 

If we look . and mom ſecret li 
' ſprigs, we 
K evil, 


there trade n ad pot rb 
Whs drinks, was | but to folget;" nor ſew |, 


$ 2 awry xe Noth, ſevere di 3 
ry confused and interrupted 
Death's. harbingers, lie /atent in the draught = 
were Wood's viſible coſts I know not, ads" 
1 variduſly conjectured. 


Bu 858 AL. adi. Lateral, French; * Lat) 
Growing out on the fide 4 belongi 


th ſpread their /ateral branch 
ar tay ny en depreſs them ? 


The ſmalleſt vetſels, which carry the blood by 
te the next thinner fluid or ſerum, the diameters 
arm branches art lefs than the dlameters of the Nood- 


Arbuthxot e 
2. Placed, or acting on the 1 In 


brancd% 

| hte 
por" 

42 


"1 


Forth ruſh the Levant, a 
Eurus and Ze h wk with their lateral Lp Ny 
- 'Virotco ah 
LartzxriT v. elbe lateral.) The mau 
Ban diſtinct fi hunk 
may rea To conclvde a right and left ll in 5, 
7 ifice © | * 
A'TERALLY, Is ee lateral.) . 
wiſe. af the the pln ten. 
* un are fot-lacpyally againſt the columns Holder a l 


La NN gdv; [late and peands Saxon. } be 


LATH : Saxon; late, att Fr 
110 ſmall .. wood uſed to to fapport de 1 


1 
hou ſes. 
agget vf . | 


8 1 uſe l . 
y-royal and orpia they uſe in 
_ binding ih lad og or er . 


2 Hatt 


by — tue! the pain ariſitly tom hard wa 7 by re of the hot ehe in the hot 7 
labour, ' „ Oprithe, 
Lene l. remedied dy bathing, or anctitiig with ai ren LasvI v.. [from 1%! . . 

5 D eee er * — plac Jenin dne me un es 

** 284 Bacen't al „ „ viniety of 36am for Choice, I fiot r. 

la- is/ mote thin our ce n Bi Wir r With) hay 
8 . G’ Sen. * la che concluſion 3 at laſty finally; ' N. 


Ie ate 
ale, and 


With his lot 


"uy Lark. v0 


wn we 


ne 


Cog 


contrary to 


; tything'3 


to 


15 1. 


bout his matter 
Tboſe black circular 


9 LA'THER. 


 . ſoap» 


LATIN. ach. 


langua 
Auguſtus 


the Latin, 


of heart 
_ fir 


BY: 
t, " ſuppoſe 


law» 
farms 
Thi my the blanch 


of ignition» can 
GAINS nimbly in 


Such as will Jather 
T fy THER, . 4. 


made common 


LAT 


The god 


nb word, the thieves 
[/atter, Fr. 


heart of oak, — m Aüiag and 
for inſide plaiſtering,  and-pantile 


Moxan's Mechanical Exerciſes 


tho frights away, _ 
1 — birds of prey. Dryden, 


from the noun.] To fit 


5 its of in oaken_ frame; {acbed on.every Ge. 


reſerved upon charters grarited 


rents 


Martimer's Huſpandry 


timer f Hu andi y. 


Saxon; Tt iv explained. by Du 
1 Spelman, Taree comitatus major 
dredas continent * 

(er wo pl the following, exam 


part of a county. 


1 al Apr 1 lath failed, 
and if the hundred, 


for der had found that unduriful fellow, 


this is 


a 17 


ng failed, then all that /ath was charged for that 
then all that hundred was demandet 


then the ſhire, who would not reſt 

which was not annie 
Spenſer's Irtiand. 
to cities and towns 
and lath filver anſwered by the the. 
Bacon's Office of Alienation. 


The tool of a turner, by which he turns 


ſo as to 
lines we 


. N. 


J 


[Latinus. 


has made uſe of frequent tranſpoſitians 
* and phraſes, that he might the better deviate from 


ſhape it by the chizel. 


ſee on turned veſſels of wood, are the 
fd by the preſſure of an edged ice upon the 
the lathe. 


— 


cold with ſoap» 
To cover wh foam of water and 


Ray. 
Sax. To form a foam, 
water pure, 


from the verb.] * ſoam or frothe 
1 un 2 Wy by beating ſoap with water. 


Written or ſpoken in the 


of the old Romans. 
himſelf could not make a new Latin word. 
Lern. . % An exereiſe practiſed by ſchool- boys, 
who urn Engliſh 1 
In learning 1 his 
der in ſchools for m 


AIs. 1. / 
gre JA Latin idiom; 


Locle. 


nto Latin. 
ſyntaxis, he ſhall not uſe the common or- 
of Latins. 


L Lane, French; /atini/mus, low 


\ Afﬀcbam. 
.a mode of ſ; peech peculiar to 


Latiniſms, anti- 


lyar and ordinary expreſſions. Addiſon. 
14 inter. 1. /. 8 Latin.) One killed in Latin. 
Oldham was conſidered as a good Latinift. Oldbam's Life. 


LTI, . / latiniti, French; latinitas, Latin. ] 
Purity of Latin ſtile; the T.atin tongue. 

was able to read Plautus with caſe, nothing in "BY 

tinity could de hard to him. 


. Lex IZE. v. 4. [atinifer, French; from Latin. | 
To uſe words or phraſes borrowed from the Latin. 


U 


Ian liable to be charged that I /atinize doo much. 


Denni: « 


Dryden. 


He uſes coarſe and vulgar words, or terms and phraſes that are 


latinized, ſchelaſticky and hard to be underſtood, 


Leis. adj, 


from /ate.] 


Fatt. 
Somewhat late. | 


Latino 'sTROVS, adj. [/atns and rofrum, Lat. y Broad- 


+ baked, 


In quadrupeds, in regard of the figure of their 1025 


811 
are 


placed nt ſome diſtance ; in latireſtrous and flat-billed birds, 725 are 
more laterally ſeated. 
La'riTancy, n. /. [from Jatitans, Latin. ] Delitel. 

cence ; the ſtate of lying hid. 
In vi viper ſhe has abridged their malighity by their ſeceſſion or 12 


fitancy, 


Brown's Pulgar Errours. 


LA'TITANT, adj. [latitans, Latin.] Delitelcent; con- 
cealed ; lying hid. 
Suke and — latitant many months in the year, contain- 

ing a weak heat in a copious humidity, do long fubſiſt — 


nutrition. 


re babbles of ur to drteloſe themſelves and 


Boyle. 


It muſt be ſome other ſubſtance Artitart in che fluid matter, and 
really diſtinguiſhable from it. 


| More. 
Latita'TION, n, . [from latito, Latin. 1. The Rate 
of lying concealed. © 


Li'Titvps, x, J. [ latitude, French 3 teh. Latip al 
1. Breadth ; width; in bodies of vtequal dimenſions 


right to 

Whether 
fin. 
the kngth 


2 | Room; ; ſpace ; extent. 


ik a 8 


great a latitude, 


the wh; in equal bodies the line drawn from 
t 


een quidert, or the Wing hg be the better, 1 


not well determined; though 1 


che latter, provided 


5 Uo not eee the lara. poo ore third part. 


Motten Mcbitecture. 


of degrees in men's. underſtandings, to 
that one may affirm, that 


ſome men and others, than between ſore men and 


is 1 greater dif- 


Locle. 


. Rk extent of the earth or N: reckoned from 


© equ uator to eſther 
nd ourſelves in the is lettde 


J. 2. \ Particohar d 


Another effect 
Viſes later 
ing, and (ets 


5 Vareſtrained acteptation ; licentious or 


In fuch latitude of: 


| . taken t 


pretation. 


dd cuts . 


e 


75 "hen 


cvnes the 


tt Kind of verſe, 0 


3; diffuſion. 
$ IK 6f oa «yy | dels d learning, and beticude 
divinity, 


„ fith 
5 dr in — nt 


na 

"ho 

ITN 
nariug, 


i thinking 


b 


*ATiry 


*, A. 
* 


RIAN. 


9 


pole: op 


Ie e, ang from the equator. 
the Alps have on Geneva is, that the 'fun here 
ſooner than it does to other places of che. ſame 


led to o ngitude. 
thirty Lay two band 
Swift. IL. 


Addiſon on Tah. 


_— 


ſenſe, many that love me and the 2100 
he dae e 


En any“ 
Dry 


Ons 


hath written 
3 run. 


icks, in its da is uſually divided into pure and 


not to treat of them in 
the mind receives them, 


Milte Mathematical Magick. 
their full /atirude 3 it ſuffices to 
ſrxoth ſenſation? and reflection. 


Locke. | 
adj. [latitudinaire, Freneh ; Ja- 
low 1263. ] Not reſtrained; not con 
ing or 9 at large. 


what is to * — by iy e 


dix Aan. „. /. 
7. 4. 


therefore I would be 
Collier on Kindneſs. 
One who 3 from 


dont by the yard, ſquate al, ö 


Baynerd. | 


KAY 


LA” ,TRANT, adj. ¶ latrans, Latin. ] ene IT 
Thy care be, firſt the various gil to trace, 
The minds and gesdüs of the'latriht rate. 
LAT RIA. . . [Marple 28 Fr.! The ia oe 
kind af warts? : Mfinguiſted dy the Pdpiſts | rom 
| duli ia, or. inferior worſhi 


The practice of the catholick church makes 


anden lurpllestiens, dessau, pro- 


and other acta Sa b ia to the croſs. 
on Romifh Tdolatry. 
Lanvex: nf. [heron French ; i Dutch; Jatrwn, 


Welſh.) Braſs; a mixture of copper and calami- 
nayis ſtone, ; 


To make lamp-black, takes week or link, and hold it under the 


bottom of a latten baſon, and, as it groweth Black within, ftrike i it 
wit a feather into. ſome hell. Pirarbam. 


[LLATTER. adj, [This is the comparative of. late, 
though aniverlatty written with 7, contrary to ana- 
logy, and to our own practice in the ſuperlative 
alot. When the thing of which the compariſon is 


made is mentioned, we uſe later; as, this Fruit u 


later than the reſt ; but latter when no compariſon is 
expreſſed, but the reference is merely to Ume; as, 
theſe are latter fruits. 

| Valet uſus 


Quem penes arbitrium 7 & wis, & norma ue ] 
1. Hap orgy after ſomething elſe, - 
2. Moi tely done or paſt, 


Hath not navigation diſcovered, in theſe latter ages, whole nations 
at the bay of Soldania? Locke. 


3. Mentioned laſt of two. 


The difference between reaſon and — and in what ſenſe 


the. futter. Is 


Or. 


Watt | 
LA"TTERLY. adv, [from Jatter.] .. Of late; in the laſt 


part of life : a low word lately hatched. 

Latter 42 was ſhort and chick. ' Richardſon, 
LATTICE, 3. /. [/attis, French; = umu written 
lettice, and derived from lere 1enn, a hindring iron, 
or iron ſtop; by Skinner 2 to be 8 from 
latte, Dutch, Wat, or to e corrupted f rom nettice 
or network : I 1 ſometimes derived it from /er and 
e ; leteyes, that which let the eye. It may be de- 

uced from /aterculus.] A reticulated window; 


window made-with ſticks 6r irons <follng each other 
at ſmall diſtances. 


My good window of lattice, Fare thee well; thy caſetnent I need J 


not open, I look k through thee, yr 204 
he mother of Siſerw looked out ne ny cried t 4 
the latteſs. ge" Was. 
Ho the watch-tower get, 
425 od ſer things deſpoil'd of fallatien 1 898 2 
alt not peep through lattices of eyes, 


* hear through labyrinths of cart, nor lan 
By circuit or collections to diſcern. 


The trembling leayes throu which he play 
Dappling the walk with licht 251 d ſhade, are „ | 
Like /attice windows, give the fy — 1 
Room bat to peep Ac half an eye. | chte! 


To decuſſate, 


Te La“ rrick. v. a, {from the noun. 15 1 
ike a lattice. 


or croſs ;. to mark with croſs parts 


Lava'tron. LY; [ lavatio, Lat.] The a of waſhing, 
Such filthy ſtu! RE may looſe lewd varlets ſung before the chariot 
on the ſolemn day o la vation. Hakewill, 


La'vatory.:u. J {from Jaws, Latin.) A waſh; 
- fomething in which parts diſeaſed are waſhed. 
Lavatories, to Waſh the temples, hands, wriſts, and Jugulars, do 
potently-prefligate, and keep off the venoms MK Harvq. 
LAUD. n. . [favr, Latin,] Es | 
1. Praiſe ; honour paid; celebration. 
hy Doubtleſs, O gueſt, great /aud and praiſe were mine, 
N the ſwain, for ſpotleſs faith divine: * 
If, After Tocial rites, and gifts beſtow'd, 
I ſtain'd my hoſpitable 5 with blood. . Pope's « 0dyſſ- 
2. That part of divine worſhip which conſits in praiſe. 
We have certain hymns and ſervices,” which we * daily of land 
and thanks to God far; his maryellous wor Bacon. 
In the book of ee great part of it. 
ee of thi Tongue. 
To Lav, v. 4. Iaudo, Latio.] To Praiſe; to cele- 
„ chou almighty and etemal 


heavens the work of thy fingers, the moon and the ſtars which thou 


,nify thy. glorious flame name 
LA UDABLE., ad, «({laudabilis, Lad. 12 
1. Praiſe-wort thy ; - commend 


this earthly 10 60 * 
12 ids laudable ; ty 4 CITES 


Accpunted dang'rovs folly, _ ary's Macher 
Acton ee ts Mew Hatarkl | an Polos 5 
de laudable ale of pleaſing, though it always miſſes 1. 5 
2. Healthy; ſalubriodſjss.. mo 5 
Good block, renter dns wasn meien ot Witilation, are 
oy to convert er into dubdnbte animal juices, 
AMurbemt on ents. 
ny mers _—__ 72 ktrom faudable.) Praiſe- wor- 


ſs 
LaſupaBLyY, 5 [from laudable.] In a manner 
deſerving praiſe. 
oObſolete heh. may be laudaby revived when. either they are 
founding « at ſignifi Dryden. 


La"UDANUM. 1. /. [A cant ward, From lauds, Latin.) m_ 


A ſoporifick tincture. 


| and is famoys as a cephalick, nervous, 2 medicine. 


TS Laucn v. . 


2. In poetry. ] To appear gay, Ae i 


de laughed at. 


To Lavucn. bv. a: 


Crates, haing conſidered the La'vonrt. 1 [from _ I! A man ond | of mer- 
haſt ordained, with all the company en we laud * mag un 
* * E 6 4 


Ty UGHINGSTOC 
he. 5 


LaVUGHTER. 5. 


To LAVE. v. Have, Latin. 3 
41+ To waſh;z/ to bathe. 
Unſafez that we muſt Jade our hbilblet 
'. "> In theſe ſo flatt' ring fireams. 
But as 1 roſe out of the /aving ſtream, 
_ Heav'n open'd her eternal doors, from whence , 
- The ſoak defcended on * like 1 ro 7 Milton. | L.A 
| th raomy dec guts ty , 
Whole ping oo each mounting billow lv, 
Deep in ht, and warlike in her length, 
She ſeems a = 


p flying on the waves. | Dryden. || 
2, [Lever, Fr. To throw up; to lade; to draw out. 
bills were ſet on hills, 
And tied mer ſeas to guard thee, 1 would 1 192 
I'd plough up rocks, ſeep as the Alps, In duſt, 
And laue the Tyrrhene waters into cloud, * 
But I would reach thy head. Fe Fonſon's Catiline. 
Some ſtow their vars, or ſtop the leakyHdes, 
Another bolder yet the yard beſtrides, 
And folds the fails ; a fourth with labour laves 3 
Th' intruding fear, and waves eject on waves, Dryden. 


fo Lavz. v. 1. To waſh himſelf ; to. bathe. 
In her thaſte current oft the goddeſs, AP 
And with celeſtial tears augments the waves. 


Pope 
To have'sn. v.n. To change the direQion-often dy 


* courſe, 


; of the face, and a 


OR s Macbeth. 


To % VISH, v. a. [ 


1 4 v 


N | Horeaſy d enen daun fore ta 7 1 
Wich full ſpread ſails © run baſore the wind ar ⁰ wot 
188 Fade 4 'gainiſt Riff. gales * TH 4. 
1 ut beat gs ry ad fl „ 
Av END ER. . I (Kenna, Lat. J. A plant. 
It is one f W. Ln i 2 Aplant. of one 


"teak, dividad Into two. oo CID lid handing upright, is 
roundiſh, and, for the moſt, part, bifid:g- 4 — under lip is cut 
into three ſegments, which are almoſt equal: theſe flowery are dif- 
. poſed. in whorles, and are collected. into a. flender ſpike upbn the 
(pp <f the, Ralks, Miller. 


The whole lavender plant has a highly aromatick finell and raſte, 


Bill's ne 
And then he turneth to hig 
To ſpoil the . of that co," wo ; 
wholeſome ſage, and 1 ee Ne 
Rank finelling rue, and cummin for eyes. Spenſer. 
La"vsr. 5. ſ. [laveir, French; from rom /ave.] A waſh- 
ng veſſel. 
Let us go find the body where jt lies 


:: Soak'd in Sis enemies blood, and from the FR 
With laver: pure, and cleanſing herbs 
The clodded gore. 
He gave her to his daughters, to ſndathe © 
In neftar'd lavers firew'd with aſphodil. 
Ty Aretus from forth his bridal bow'r | 
rought the full Ine o'er their hands to bode, . Pope's dex 


an, Saxon; lachen, German 
and Dutch; lach, bie 


1. To make that noiſe which ſudden merriment excites. 


You ſaw my maſter wink and /augh upon you. Shalgpeare. 
There's ane. did laygh in's lecg, ng one cried, Murther ! 
They wak' d each other. Shakeſpeare's 


Maler. 

At th ſt 
Tbe la oxy Achilles, 2 Wee. bed lolling, _ a 
From his deep cheſt laughs out a loud applauſe. enen. 


Laughing cauſeth a continued AE gy of the breath wi 
loud noiſe, which maketh the interjection of laugbing Making f 
the breaſt and tides, rn of the eyes with water, IF; it be vio- 
lent. Bac Natural Hiſftyry. 
at, 
or fertile. 
Entreat her not the worſe, in that I pray 
'* You uſe her well; the world may lag 11 
And I may live to do you kindneſs, 5 i 
You do it her, ” © Shakeſptare's Henry VI. 
Then. langs the childiſh year with flowrets crown'd, Dryd. 
The plenteous board, high-heap with cates divine, 
And v'er the foaming bowl the /augbing wine. 


. 


5:4 i 


again, 


** To Laven ut. * ——.— 0h torifliculs, 


8 9 
Lie nn of the ſea may beat 

Thy grave-ſtane daily: make thine epitaph, { 
That death in thee ar others Kves may laangb. 


I a. 
were better for you, if were not en in council; 22 


* 2 
The wary and abandoned, before they re 
0 


warden fo laag er elender and upon ae 

are merry at their own expenc Addiſon, 
'No wit 6 ltr lſt of all hs or 

No fool 40 laugh at, which he valu ares | Popes 


Neu (Ss gh deride ; 8 ſeorn, 
Be bloody and re lute; laugh to ſc 
Tue pow'r of Man. P 5 Sha 1 1 Mie. 


A wicked foul ſhall make him to'be laughed % ſcorp of his 
mies Fecliſ. 0 
Levon. 1. . Er rom the 3 The c nvulſion cau 
by ue t; an inarticulate expreſſion ** . 
ien. 4 
n Del Ne from to gli. 
[47 in ſhades he her eager ſw 
4 felgns a 1275 me ſearch a — 3 
44 by that Lafee ane fir is Found.” TIP Sint. 2. 
La UGHABLE adj; [from Faugh.] Such as may pro- 
perly excite 8 eee 
Nature hath fram DIES 1 her time: : 
. noted wil ever wg tele ye g * 
| ay arrgts at . 0 6 
{ts 11) And others 2 erh W Ane . z av TA 1 
That they'll not Ry their teeth in way 25 52 
Though Neſtor ſwear the jeſt be laughable.  ' Shakeſpeare. 
Caſaubon W- Perſius * at things into a 


writers 51 


FIR 


bg, the 


ph INGLY. 
K way ; merril7. 1. 
an obſect of tit tte, 
'Y" > Phe forlorg 


We [laugh and Jock 6 1 A butt; 
der hen se 


. The /aughbirly 2 fork of 15 $ foto, S Spenſere 
Pray Jou, Iat ya nat he aughingefacks bee humours. 


tg For re both.» 255 5 


om a, FN 
_ ati inarti DA ok at ene 


owe, ee 4; +a RT 


lagna ty lives not in fgar. 
: = 2 5 is from the * 
e worſt returns _ ters 
Phe act of laughter; Fi. 1s k Weet arr fr . 


leaſant ae of the he We ade 1 not merely 


* — ' Pulger knut. 
we find not that the laughter loving dam 

Mourn'd for Anchiſes. "AY | Walter. 
P Fiore 


Pain or pleaſure, grief or laughter. 'q 90 
LAVISH. %. [Of this word Ie been able to find 
no ſatisfactory 3 It may be plauſibly de- 


rived from to lav, to . out ; as pro were oþes 
is do be lawiþ.]. _ Fa 


yor 


brother, oppoſite in ſenſe, 


14 F 


1. . alete; f indiſcreetly liberal, 


Langhe e and lawi e ad 2 by 
Aan, crams, and guttles, wi, own de ph. 
The dame has b&en too laviſh of her feaſt, 


And hel Min ON he Kiths, Row?r Fane Shores 


'2, Scattered i in waſte ; profuſe : as, Q lav 
3. Wild; 1 * * . 


Bellona's bridegroom, lapt in | 
Confrogted him, curbing his laviſh Tre 


from the adjective.] 22 
Wich profuſion ; .to waſte ; to ſquander, 
n 
Might not th' impartial world with reaſon » /® 
We * at our deaths the blood of thou T 


La"visnsR, 


— 


L AW 


Livin nf. (from li.] A prodigal ; a pro- 
fuſe man. : 
La'vienly. adv. [from laviſh.) Profuſely ; pro- 


ö lly., 
di dare qurpatis have been milch 
| And ſome about him have too /avi/bly 


Wreſted his meaning and authority. Shakeſp. Hen, IV. | 7 


8. An eftabliſhed and conſtant mode or proceſs; a 
fixed correſpondence of cauſe and effect: as, the | 4 
| laws of magnetiſm, Ys 
Natural agents have their lat. 
I dy'd, whilſt in the womb he ſtay'd, 
Attending Nature's /awv, 


9. The Moſaical inſtitution ; diſtingui 


Then laughs the chlldlſh year with flowrets crown d, 
And laviſbly perfumes the flelds around. Dryden 
Praiſe to u wit is ke rain to a tender flower z If it be moderate- 
| ly beſtowed, It cheers and revivesz but if too /aviſhly, pre on 


and deprefſes htm. l e. 
La'vISHMENT, } 1. J. (row laviſh.) Prodigality ; 
ro 


La'vieunuss. uſion. 
Firſt got with gulle, and then preſerv' d with dread, 


Andi after ſpent With pride and /avj/bneſt. Fairy Queen. | 
7% LAUNCH. v. . [Itis derived by Skinner from lance, | 


becauſe a ſhip is prove into water with great force.] 
1. To force a veſſel into the ſea, 
Launch out Into the deep, and let down your nets for a draught. 


Luke, v. 4+ 

$0 ſhort « ſtay prevails j 
He foon equips the ſhip, ſupplies the ſails, | 
And learn word to 455 Dryden. 


| vor | hiſtory, Raleigh and Howel are to be had. He who 

would — farther Into the ocean, may conſult Whears Locke, 

8. To rove at large z to expariate ; to make excurſions. 
From hence that gen'ral care and ſtudy ſprings, 


That launching and progreſſion of the mind. | Davies. 
Whoever — ble pany thoughts, will find them launch out 
beyond the extent of body into the infinlty of ſpace. Loc be. 


| fer has not contented himſelf with ſubmiſſive Imitation 1 he 
. into — flowery paths, which ill conduèt him into 


one great road. | Prior's Preface to Solomon. 
He had not acted In the character of a ſuppliant, If he had 
laune bed out Into a long oration, Broome on the Odyſſiy. 


1 have launched out of my fubject on this article. Arbut not. 


Fo Launch. v. 4. 
1. To puſh to ſea, 
All art is uſed to fink epiſcopacy, and launch preſbytery, in Eng- 
land. King Charles. 
With ſtays and cordage laſt he rigg'd the ſhip, 
And roll'd on leavers, /aunch'd her in the deep. Toe. 
2. To dart from the hand. This perhaps, for diſtinc- 
tion ſake, might better be written Jauch or lance. 
'The King of Heav'n, obſcure on high, 
ar d his red arm, and launching from the ſky 
is writhen bolt, not Honey empty ſmoke, 
Down to the deep abyſs the flaming fellow ftrook. Dryden. 


Laund. 4. / [lande, French; laun, Welſh.] Lawnz 


a plain extended between woods, Hanmer, 
Under this thick-grown brake we'll ſhroud ourſelves, 
Far through this laund anon the deer will come; 
And in this covert will we make our ſtand, Shakeſpeare. 


La'unDauss: nf, [lavandiere, French: Skinner ima- 


* that /avandaryſe may have been the old word.] | 


woman whoſe employment is to waſh clothes. 


The counteſs of Richmond would often ſay, On conditlon the 
princes of Chriſtendom would march againſt the Turks, ſhe would 


willingly attend them, and be their {aundreſs» Camden, 
Take up theſe cloaths here quickly z carry them to the /aundreſs 
in Datchet Mead. . Shakeſpeare. 


The lavndreſi muſt be fure to tear her ſmocks In the 2 | 
wiſh. 


and yet waſh but half, 
La"unDRAY. . J [as if lavanderie.] 
1. The room in which clothes are waſhed. 
' "The affalry of the family ought to be conſulted, whether t 


concern the ſtable, dairy, the pantry, or /aundvy. Swift, 


8. The ad or ſtate of waſhing, : 


Chalky water 14 too fretting, as a th In laundr of cloaths, | 
| which wear out apaces unn Bacon't Natural Hiſtory, | 


LAVO'LTA.'n. /. Ila volle, French.) An old dance, 
in which was much turning and much capering. | 
| | | nmr. 


I cannot ling, 
Nor heel the high /avo/t not (weeten talk ; 
Nor play at ſubtle 


veſted with a laurel. 
Rid Amaranthus all hls beauty ſhed, 
And daffodillies fill their eups with tears, 


"Toe Nrew the {aweate hearfe where Lycid lies, Milton, | 


Soft on her lap her /avreate ſon recline, 


Lavasa'rion. n. /. [from laureate.) It n 
the Scottiſh univerſities, the act or ſtate of having 
degrees conferred, as they have in ſome of them a 
flowery crown, in imitation of laurel among the 


ancients, 


LAUREL. „ J. Clarus, Lat. lauricr, French, A 


tree, called alſo the hors ba | 
The laure bf tawrel of the ancients is affirmed by naturaliſts to 
be what we call the bay tree, Ainſworth, | F 


Ide aur, meed of mighty conquerors, N 
4 


with laurel ; laureate, 
Mente thou the news ? my friend ! th' expreſs Is come 
With lawrell'd letters from the camp to Rothe. Dr 
Then future ages with delight thall ſee 
How Plato's, Bacon's, Newton's, looks agree 
Or in fair ſertes dare 4 bards be ſhown 
A Virgil there, and bete an Addiſon. P 


LAW. 2. J Ja a, Saxon ; %, French; /arwgh, Br 
1. A rule of attion. | 
"That which doth align unto each thing the kind 


Unhappy man ! tv break the pious laws 
Of nature, pleading In hie <hildren's cauſe. D 


a. A decree, edi, ſtatute, or cuſtom, publickly 


eſtabliſhed as a rule of juſtice. 
Ordaln them laws, part ſuch as 


4+ J uwdicial proceſs, 


When every cafe In law Is right. Shateſpeare, 
OR Ne rk edn | 


„ 
Gn Gone Ine Nel ara im er trial 


Than the &verlty of rs Sha 
Tom Touchy bs a Allow. famous for — Roqwny = ves 
ves that he has net 
« a quartur- tlio | Adddlifen't Spectator. 


1 hare bs not one In the town where he 


5. A difſtipR edi or rule. 
One ſav is ſplit into two. 


Baker on Learaing. | 


6. Conformity to law ; any thing lawful, 


When what's not meet, but what muſt be, was Jar 
Then were they choſen. * 
„The rules or axio 


PCoriolanut, 
ms of ſcience: as, the laut of 


re's Cymbeline. 
ed from the 


Laco can diſcover ſin, but not remove, 
Save by theſe ſhadowy explations. PEO” 
10. The book ich the Jewiſh religion is de- 
livered ; diſtinguiſhed from the prophets _ 
11, A particular form or mode of trying and judging : 
as, law martial, law mercantile : the eccleſiaſtical 
| law whereby. we are governed. 


uriſprudence; the ſtudy of law: as, a doctor 


l, 
La'weut. adj, [law and 
5 4 law; x he 


reeable to law; 
y law; legitimate; 
ew | 

t is not lawful for thee to have her. Matth. xiv. 4+ 
ard ſon was kinder to his father, than my daughters 
got tween the /azful ſheets, Sbaleſp. King Lear. 


La'wevLily. adv. [from lawful.) Legally ; agree- 


; This bond is forfeit ; 
And /azvfully by this the Jew may claim 
A pound of fleſh, Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
Though it be not againſt ſtrict juſtice for a man to do thoſe 

things which he might otherwiſe /awfully do, albeit his neighbour 

doth take occation from thence to conceive in his mind a falſe be- 


lief, yet Chriſtian charity will, in many caſes,- reftrain a man. 


I may be allowed to tell your lordſhip, the king of poets, what an 

extent of power you have, and how /awfi/ly you may exerciſe it. 
Dryden's Dedication to Juvenal. 

La'wrvLiNnEss, #./. [from /awful.] Legality ; allow- 

It were an error to ſpeak further, till I may ſee ſome ſound found- 
ation laid of the langt of the action. 
LAWOI VIX. . /. [/aw 
that makes laws. 

Solomon we eſteem as the /awvpiver of our nation. 

A law may be very reaſonable in itſelf, although one does not 
know the reaſon of the /awwgivers. 
La'wolving. adj, [law and giving.) Legiſlative. 

Lawgiving heroes, fam'd for taming brutes, 
And railing cities with their charming lutes. 
LAW ISS. adj. [from laau.] 


1. Unreſtrained by any law); not ſubject to law. 
The neceſſity of war, which am 
lawleſi, hath ſome kind of affinity with the neceſſity of law. 


The /avleſt tyrant, who denies 
To know their God, or meſlage to regard, 
Muſt be compell'd. 
Orpheus did not, as. poets 
But men as e, and as wild as they. 
Not the gods, nor angry Jove, will 
Thy l, wand'ring walks in 
Blind as the Cyclops, and as 
They own'd a lu e ſavage !iberty, ' 
Like that our-painted anceſtors fo priz'd, 
Ere empire's arts their breaſts had civiliz'd. 
He meteor-like, flames /azv/eſs through the void, 
Deſtroying others, by himſelf deftroy'd, 
ontrary to law; illega 
Take not the quarrel 
He needs no indirect nor /aw/eſs courſe 
To cut off thoſe that have offended him. 
We cite our faults, 
old excus'd our /avvleſs lives. 
Thou the firſt, lay down thy /aw/eſe claim; 
Thou of my blood who bear'ſt the Julian name. , - 
La'WLESSLY. adv 


and giver.] Legiſlator; one 


human actions is the moſt 
Raleigh's Eſſays. 


| Milton. 
| Roſcommon, 


Dryd. fEneid. 


feign, tame ſavage beaſts 


** 


al | 
8 Ern 


amet. | 
La'UkkATk. adj, — Lat.] Decked or in- Shakeſpeare. 


Dryden. 
[from avi. In a manner con- 


Fear not, he bears an honourable mind, 
, And will not uſe a woman {axo/ 
La'WMAKER. #. / [law and m 
who makes laws ; a lawgiver. | 
"Their judgment Is, that the church of Chriſt ſhould admit no 
lawmakers but the evangeliſts. 


Lawn, » J. [land, Daniſh ; lawn, 


n ſpace between woods, 
twixt them /avvny, or level downs, and flocks 
Grazing the tender herb, were interpos | Milton 
| His mountains were ſhaded with young trees, that gradually ſho 
up into groves, woods, and foreſts, intermixed with walk 
lawns, and gardens. 
Stern beaſts in trains that by his truncheon fell, 
Now grifly forms ſhoot v'er the /avwnr of hell. 
Interſpers'd in {avon and opening glades, 
| Thin trees ariſe that ſhun each other's ſhades, 
| 2. [Lies, French.] Fine linen 
uſed in the ſleeves of biſhops. 
Should'ſt thou bleed, 


To ſtop the wounds my fineſt luv I'd tear, 
Waſh them with tears, and wi 
From high life high characters are drawn, 

Is twice a ſaint in lawn. 
What awe did the ſlow ſolemn knell inſpire ; 

The duties by the lawn rob'd prelate pay d, 

And the laſt words, that duſt to duſt convey's ! 


La'wsuir. ns fo [law and fair. 


The giving the prieſt a right to the tithe would 
on the courts of juſtice 
t a ſpiritual guide. 


4 (from /aw.] Profeſſor of law ; advo- 
1 eee. 
W becauſe ſome lame In their office 


1 have entered Into a work 
tween the ſpeculative and reveread 


hen with 
2 dee 
at no ever lac 

, lawwyer 


That they may h 


Shakeſpeare. 


ator; one 


>.) Legiſ 


Welſh; lande, 


_ try 
"The laurel or © cutting away the fide branches, will 
+ viſa to a large tree. MY Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


La'varu uo, 4. [from laurel.) Crow ned or decorated 
3 


remarkable for 
Pe. SH 
ſe.]' 


that which ' 
| — moderate the force and power, that which doth appoint the 


pe them with my hair. Prior, 
and meaſure of working the we term a laws Hooker, 


uce lawſuits 
would ave 


== 


of philoſophers, and 
ſeorn behold delt for, . 


Hooker. 


Milton. 


South. 


Bacon. 


Bacon, 


Sævift. 


4 allr, 


Dryden. 
. Pope, 


: Hooker. 


Pope. 


Pope, 


Tic hell, 


J] A proceſs in law; 


Swift, 


ſwerve from 
Whitgifte. 


term, be. 


Lax. 2. /. A looſeneſs; a diarrhœa. 
Laxa'T1ON. 3. /. [/axatio, Latin.] 

1. The act of looſening or ſlackening. 
2. The ſtate of being looſened or ſlackened 
LAXATIVE. adj. [laxatif, French; n 
ing the power to caſe coſtiveneſs. 


of loadſtones doth rather conſtipate and bind 
3 pa chan purge and bun 


great a laxity and thinneſs, 


ſmall force can alter, ſo as to increaſe its le Nan 
tural. * WA wah 


relapſe, 
5. ee. not cloſeneſs. 


Lay. Preterite of he. 


by * 3. To beat down corn or graſs. 


Pope. 
being 


to my thinking, he was very loth to 


efitangle the parts of it, one from another, and lay W 
' W in their due order. 
eto 


LAY 


| Lax. adj; lars, Latin.) 
1. Looſe; not confined, ” 


Inhabit lax, ye pow'rs of heav'! Bus} thr 


2. Diſunited ; not Rrongly combined, On, 4 

In mines, thoſe parts of 

ſtone, ſuffer much more than thoſe which of 

like laxer matter, which more eaſily give way, 

3. Vague; not rigidly exact, ; 
Long in body. 15 

. Looſe in » 10: as to go frequently „ . 
2 3 are ſuch as pars * ſtool; 
tion, ; | | 

5. Slack; not tenſe, Van, 


e 


ae 


lax and moral diſcourſes, 


Wie 


By a branch of the auditory nerye that PRE 


the palate, they can hear themſelves, . er ang 
ſtopt by the /ax membrane to all ſounds that come ward er l 


Holder Elemens q has, 


laxo, Latin.) Hu. 


mitting honey, which is of a laxatiue power itſelf; the poke 


The oil in wax is emollient, /axative, and anodyne, 
Arbutbnot on 


La"xaTive.n./, A medicine flight] f 
medicine that relaxes the bowels withou! . 0 


Nought profits him to ſave abandon'd life, mala 
Nor vomits upward aid, nor downward laxative, 


La"xaTivensss, 2. J. [from Jaxative,) pa 
eaſing coſtiveneſs. { *arive.] Powe of 
La"xiTy. 3. J. [laxitas, Latin.) 

1. Not compreſlion ; not cloſe coheſion. 


The former cauſes could never beget whirlpools in 3 had of f 


2. Contrariety to rigorous preciſion : N 
| preſſion. & oy P * larih of 40 
3. Looſeneſs ; not coſtiveneſs. 4 


If ſometimes it cauſe any /axity, it is in the fame 


unprepared, which will difturb ſome bodies, and work þ 


vomit. | | Brown's V4 
4. Slackneſs ; contrariety to tenſion, . 


Laxity of a fibre, is that degree of coheſion in its 


u. 
In conſideration of the /axity of their eyes, thy u gh 

; Wiſemas'; Surgey, 
old a piece of paper cloſe by the flame of a candle, ani by lit 


and little remove it further oft, and there is upon the 
or of that which I ſee in the candle, and * iar 
eſs 


as I remove; fo that if I would truſt my ſenſe, I ſhould believe 


it as very a body upon the paper as in the candle, | 

by the laxity of the channel in which it flows, Dighy _ 

La"xntss. n. /. Laxity ; not tenſion ; not precifion; 
not coſtiveneſs. 


For the free paſſage of the ſound into the ear, it h wut m 


the tympanum be tenſe, and hard ſtretched ; / otherwiſe the 
of that membrane will certainly dead and damp the found, 75 


Holder 1 Element of pat. 


O! would the quarrel /ay upon our heady, 
He was familiarly acquainted with him at ſuch time u he ly 


embaſſador at Conſtantinople. - 


ul 
When Ahab had heard thoſe words he file, ud lo ln 


" Bite. 1 Kings, xth, 2%, 

I try'd whatever in the Godhead ly. Dyla 
He rode to rouze the prey, 

That ſhaded by the fern in harbour lay, 

And thence diſlodged. Dryden': Kaight':Tal, 


Leaving Rome, in my way to Sienna, I lay the firſt night ta 


village in the territories of the ancient Vell. 


How could he have the retiredneſs of the cloiſter, to perform il 


thoſe acts of devotion in, when the burthen of the reformation ly 
upon his ſhoulders ! Francis Auma. 


he preſbyterians argued, That if the Pretender ſhould Invade 


thoſe where the numbers and eſtates of the diſſenten chiefly 
4 they would ſit ſtill. 5 
To LA 


Swiſh 
V. v. a. [lecgan, Saxon; Jeggen, Dutch.) 


1. To place; to put; to repoſite. This word being 
correlative to lie, involves commonly inmbility or 
exten/ion ; à puniſhment /aid, is a puniſhment 
cannot be ſhaken off; in immobility is 1ncluded weight, 

One houſe /aid to another, implies extenſion, 


He laid his robe from him. | 
They have laid their ſwords under their heads. welt 
: Soft on the flow'ry herb I found me laid. Mau. 
He ſacrificing laid 
The entrails on the wood. Aim 


2. To place along. 


Seek hot to be judge, being not able to take away iniquity, 


at any time thou fear the perſon of the mighty, and /ay a 
_ block in the way of thy uprightneſs. 


ſtumbling- 
A ſtone was laid on the mouth of the den. | 10 


Another ill accident is laying of corn with great nin in hun 
\ I B's Mad Hf 

Let no there ay | \ 
Nor friſking kids the — 1 19 Wap 


4+ To keep from riſing ; to ſettle ; to fill. 


I'll uſe th' advantage of m r : 
And lay the fommer's duft with ſhowers of blood, wy 
It was a ſandy foil, and the way had been full of duk; tilt 


— two before a refreſhing fragrant-thower of rain . 


5. To fix deep ; to diſpoſe 4750 
a notions — be ed rom the following'a 
amples ; but regularity ſeems rather implied; 


ſa * t l, b 1 5 la ] k 1 
Lube th — * 2 perſons are not it 6 — 


8 on 
vlarly : either of theſ 


tion of a new colony, 
1 lay the deep foundations of a wall, pol 
And Enos, nam'd from me, the city call. Ahe 
Men will be apt to call jt pulling up the old foundations 


tholt 
I ade that the way 1 have purſued 9! 
n So _ 


6. Tv put; to place, 


1a; Wh 

hen he offered it to him again 3 then he put it by 8») 
lay his fingers off it ca 

Shateſpeart's Jul. 

Till us death /ay 
Tha? r ory By tyre — Ig 4 

ay on t recovers 
They, who 16'tate a queſtion, Jo no more bat ker 


thy name our annual rites will pay, 
And on thy altars ſacrifices lays 


9 
—A 


aÞ 


=$9, 
2 


— 


8 SB- 
a S wi 


LAY 


borys inter in his fathers; and ſaw cor- 
7. To es ſleeps _ ma = 48, xill. 36. : 
10 lace privily. 
3. 1% _—_ 5 For the 90 behind thee. Joſh. ue 2. 
Lay e have laid a ſnare for me. | alm. 
The vi againſt the dwelling of the 


Lay. not wait, o! 


ine a ſurface. 
9. o 7585 J. 2 maps ſhould be /aid on ſo thin, as not 
4 or conceal any part of the lines. | Watts. 

ny ; to enamel, 


Wau 12 Prov. xxiv. 15. 


aint; 2 4 4 
10. Jo P grawn in our minds are laid in fading colours 3 and, 
. refreſhed „ vaniſh and diſappear. Locke. 
7 at into any ſtate of quiet. 
1. 10 4k , that they doubted not but to abuſe, and /ay 
. queen and council of England. Bacon. 
| o calm; to ſill 4 to gu 3 to allay, 
It j loud tumults are not 
uud barche eaſinem that they are rals d. B. Jonſon. 
Thus paſs'd the night fo foul, till morning fair 
e forth with pilgrim ſteps in amice grey, | 
Who with her radiant finger ſtill'd the roar | 
Of thunder, chas'd the clouds, and laid the winds Milton 
Aſter a tempeſt, when the winds are laid, 
he calm ſea wonders at the wrecks it made. Waller. 
I tear'd 1 ſhould have found 
A tempeſt in your ſoul, and came to la it. Denham. 
At once the wind was laid, the whiſp'ring ſound | 
Was dumb, a riſing earthquake rock'd the ground. Dryden. 
To prohibit a ſpirit to walk, : 
Wy The huſband found no charm to /ay the devil in a petticoat, but 
the rattling of a bladder with beans in it. L' Eftrange. 
To ſet on the table. 
92 | [aid meat unto chem. Hoſe xi. 4. 


iz. To propagate plants by fixing their twigs in the 


July, when the flowers 
fortimer's Huſbandry. 


Oe chief time of /aying gilliflowers is in 


are gone · K 
16. To wager ; to ſtake. 
But fince you will be mad, and fince you may 
$uſpe& my courage, if I ſhould not Jay; 
be pawn | proffer ſhall be full as good. 
To tepoſte any thing. 
7 The are hath found an 
herſeit, where ſhe may Jay her young» 
18. To exclude egg. 

" Afer the egg Jay d, there is no 


Dryden's Vi irgil, . 


houſe, and the ſwallow a neſt, for 
Pſal. lxxxiv. 3. 


further growth or 2 

ſemale. Bacon s Natural Hi ory. 
* - miſtake: a piece of challe for an egg, and fits upon it; 
ke is inſentible of an increaſe or diminution in the number of thoſe 


be 41. ; * Addiſon's Spectator. 
19. To apply with violence; as, to lay blows. 
Lay fiege againſt it, and build a fort againſt it, and caſt a 
mount againſt Its . Exel. iv. 2. 
"Never more ſhall, my torn mind be heal'd, 
Nor taſte the gentle comforts of repoſe | 
A dreadful band of gloomy cares ſurround me, | 
And lay ſtrong ſiege to my diſtracted ſoul. | Phillips. 


. To apply nearly. 
3 She 00 * nh to the ſpindle, and her hands hold the 
uff. : 

It is better to go to the houſe of mourning than to go to the houſe 
of feaſting ; for that is the end of all men, and the living will /ay 

It to his heart» * Eeclef. vil. 2. 

The peacock laid it extremely to heart, that, being Juno's dar- 


ling bird, he had not the nightingale's voice. 'Eſtrange. 
He that really Jays theſe two things to heart, the extreme ne- 
 eeflity that he is in, and the ſmall poſſibility of help, will never 
come coldly to a work of that concernment. Duppa. 
1. To add; to conjoin. 
Wo unto them that lay field to field. Tſa. Vs 8. y 


32. To put in a ate; implying ſomewhat of diſ- 
cloſure, 


If the ſinus lie diſtant, /ay it open firſt, and cure that apertion 


before you divide that in ano. Wiſeman. 
The wars have {aid whole countries waſte. ddiſon. 
33. To ſcheme; to contrive. 
Every breaſt ſhe did with ſpirit inflame, | 
Vet full freſh projets /ay'd the grey-ey'd dame. Chapman. 


Homer is like his Jupiter, has his terrors, ſhaking Olympus; 
Virgil, like the ſame power in his benevolence, counſelling with 
* 


the gods, laying plans for empires. ope 

Don Diego and we have laid it ſo, that before the rope is well 

about thy nock, he will break in and cut thee down. Arbutbnot. 
84. To charge as a e | 

A tar laid upon land ſeems hard to the landholder, becauſe it is 

| © much money going out of his pocket. | Locle. 


35. To impute; to charge. 
| reoccupied with what 
You rather muſt do, than what you ſhould do, 


Made you againſt the grain to voice him conſul, 
* fault on us. 


" ſhall this bloody deed be anſwered ? 
* be laid to us, whoſe providence 
1 have kept ſhort, reſtrain'd, and out of haunt, 

al young man. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
M © need not Jay new matter to his charge. = Shake 3 
N groan from out of the city, yet God /ayeth not folly to 


Job, xxive 12. 
Let us be glad of this, and all our fears 050 


ay on his providence, 


Shakeſpeare. 


Paradiſe Rain d. 


= writers of thoſe times Jay the diſgraces and ruins of their 
ae = the numbers and fierceneſs of thoſe ſavage nations that 
0 ” T. lee | 
They lay want of invention to his charge z a capital 5 


You j on 

vine 8 it to the queen as wholly innocent of thoſe 

ch were laid unjuſtly to its charge. Dryden. 

The, the blame on the poor little ones. ocke. 
way 


Wet wen Lache, f on both ſides; but this is far from laying a 


[ Kc Atterbury. | 
ro impoſe, as evil or puniſhment. oY 
Th. wearieſt and moſt loathed life 
0 Age, ach, penury, impriſonment, | 
To hg tur Is a paradiſe 
ro th. bal M. fer Meaſ. 
es not de to him us an uſurer, ben bes 25 
P „ XX. 25. 
te ty Mal Lay the fear of you, and the dread of you upon a 
Theſe words Deut. xi. 25. 
there any vere not ſpoken to Adam t neither, indeed, was 
Wen Eve, ant in them made to Adam; but a puniſhment laid 


Fs" 
h has as a duty, ora rule of action. 
Whilg dorm to lay upon you no greater burden. At, xv. 28. 
lay on your friend the avour, acquit him of the debt. 


Locke. 


428. To exhibit; to offer. 


Prov. xxxi. 19» 7 


| © the hiſtory 


ryden's AEncid. | 


4 * cherl * 
A prince who never diſobey d ebend. poſture, 
RN When the Embalm me, . 
— Then by rfid e e 
ding c odligation the on 'gh Chri luanity ws A queen, and daughter to a king, inter _ | Shakeſpeare, 
> of life, | ſeize ; to catch. | 
N | illotſon. » To Lay hold of. To ſeize; - : 
* 3 rules each verbal eritick Jays, * 1 44 Then ſhall his 4425 and his mother Jay bold e him, and bring 
know ſome trifles is a praiſe, . .. 13 Pope. ; him qute e Dent. Ai. 19+ ; 


LAY 


It is not the manner of the Romans to deliver any EY 
before that he which is accuſed have the accuſers face to face, and 
= licence to anſwer for himſelf concerning the crime laid againſt 


8 Acts, XXV. 16. 
Till he /ays his indiftment in ſome certain country, we do not 
think ourſelves bound to anſwer. x Atterbury. 


29. To throw by violence. 


He bringeth down them that dwell on high ; the lofty city he 
layeth it low, even to the 


ground. Iſa. xxvi. LL 
Brave Cæneus laid Ortygius on the plain, 
The victor Czneus was by Turnus flain. Dryden. 
He took the quiver, and the truſty bow 
Achates us'd to z the leaders firſt h 
He /aid along, and then the vulgar pierc'd. _ Dryden. 
30. To 2 in compariſon. | 13 
Lay down by thoſe pleaſures the fearful and dangerous chunders 
and lightnings, and then there will be found no compariſon. 
Ralei b. 
31. ToLar apart. To reject; to put away. % 
5 apart all filthineſs. James, i. 21. 
32. Jo LA afide, To put away; not to retain. 


Let us lay aſide every weight, and the fin which doth ſo eaſily 


us. Heb. Xils 1. 
Amaze us not with that majeſtick frown, 


But lay afide the greatneſs of your crown, , 
Roſcommon firſt, then Mulgrave roſe, like light; 
The Stagyrite, and Horace, laid afide, . 
Inform'd by them, we need no foreign guide. Granville, 
Retention is the power to revive again in our minds thoſe ideas 
which, after imprinting, have diſappeared, or have been laid afide 
out of fight, Locke, 
When by juſt vengeance guilty mortals periſh, | 
The gods behold their puniſhment with pleaſure, 
And lay the uplifted thunder-bolt ade. Addiſon's Cato. 
33. To Lay away. To put from one; not to keep. 
Queen Eſther /aid azvay her glorious apparel, and put on the 
garments of anguiſh, Eſther, xiv. 2. 
* Lay before. To expoſe to view; to ſhew; to 
1 ay. 
* better ſatisfy your piety, than by laying before Rog a 


proſpect of your labours. ale. 
That treaty hath been laid before the commons. Sæoift. 
Their office it is to /ay the buſineſs of the nation before him. 
| Addiſon. 
35. To Lay by. To reſerve for ſome future time. 
Let every one lay by him in ſtore, as God hath proſpered him. 
| ; 1 Cor. xvi. 2. 
36. To LAX by, To put from one; to diſmiſs. 
Let brave ſpirits that have fitted themſelves for command, either 
by fea or land, not be laid by as perſons unneceſlary for the time. 
| Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
She went away, and /aid by her veil. Cen. xxxviiie 19. 
Did they not ſwear to live and die 


With Eſſex, and ſtraight laid him by ? Hudibras. 
For that look, which does your people awe, 
When in your throne and robes you give em law, 
Loy it by here, and give a gentler ſmile, Waller. 
arkneſs, which faireſt nymphs diſarms, 
Defends us ill from Mira's charms ; 
Mira can lay her beauty by, 
Take no advantage of the eye, 
Quit all that Lely's art can take, . 
And yet a thouſand captives make. M aller. 
Then he lay: by the publick care, 
Thinks of providing for an heir 
Learns how to get, and how to ſpare. Denbam. 
ELM The Tuſcan king 
Laid by the lance, and took him to the Ming. Dryden, 
Where Dedalus his borrow'd wings laid 55 A, 
To that obſcure retreat I chuſe to fly. ryden's Juvenal. 
My zeal for you muſt lay the father by, 
And plead my country's cauſe againſt my ſon. Dryden, 
| Fortune, conſcious of your deſtiny, 
E'en then took care to lay you ſoftly by 3 
And wrapp'd your fate among her precious things, | 
Pt freſh to be unfolded with your king's. Dryden. 
Diſmiſs your rage, and lay your weapons by, | 
Know I protect them, and they ſhall not die. Dryden. 


When their diſpleaſure is once declared, they ought not preſently 
to lay by the ſeverity of their brows, but reſtore their children to 
their former grace with ſome difficulty. Locke. 

37. To Lay down, To depoſite as a pledge, equiva- 
- lent, or ſatisfation, | q 
I /ay down my life for the ſh Jobn, x. 15. 
El For her, 6456, 3 
1 dare my life lay down, and will do't, Sir » | 
| Pleaſe you t' accept it, that the queen is ſpotleſs 
I th' eyes of Heaven. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
38. ToLay down. To quit; to reſign. 
The ſoldier being once brought in for the ſervice, I will not have 
him to Jay down his arms any more. Spenſer's Ireland. 
Ambitious conquerors, in their mad career, | 
Check'd by thy voice, /ay deton the ſword and ſpear, 
3 Blackmore's Creation. 

The ſtory of the tragedy is purely fiction; for I take it up where 

{ &y laid it downs i Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. | 

39. To Lay down, To commit to repoſe. 
I will /ay me dozvn in peace and ſleep. Pſal. xlvili. 
And they lay themſelyes down upon cloaths laid to pledge by every 


_ 


. Amo, lie 8. 
2 lay us down, to ſleep away our cares; night ſhuts up the | 
es. 


Glanville's Scepſis . 
Some god conduct me to the ſacred ſhades, | 
Or lift me high to Hamus' hilly crown, : 
Or in the plains of Tempe /ay me down. Dryden's Virgil. | 

40. To Lay down, To advance as a propoſition. - 
1 have laid down, in ſome meaſure, the deſcription of the old 
known world. | Abbot. 
Kircher lays it down as a certain principle, that there never Was any | 
people ſo rude, which did not acknowledge and worſhip one ſupreme | 

dei 


: 
9 


if muſt /ay doxwn this for your encouragement, that we are no 
longer now under the heavy yoke of a A wig unſinning obedience. 

; ake's Preparation for Death. 

Plato /ay: it down as a principle, that whatever is permitted to 

befal a juſt man, whether poverty or ſickneſs, ſhall, either in life 


or death, conduce to his good. Addiſon. 
From the maxims laid down many may conclude, that there had 
been abuſes. | Sevift, 


41. To Lay for, To attempt by ambuſh, or inſidious 
ctices. 
De 3 being hardly laid for at ſea by Cortug-ogli, a fa- 
mous pirate. 3 Knolles. | 
. 5. To diffuſe ; to expatiate, 
25 Li help gt ef yet and of men oy ſo he /ays himſelf 
forth upon the gracefulneſs of the raven. ; L'Eftranges 
43. To Lav forth. To place when dead in a decent 


| falſe confidence, in all its colours. 


| Stilling fleet. , 


LAY 


Favourable ſeaſons df aptitude and inclination, be heodfully lid 


bold g. | 
45. N Lay in. To ſtore; to treaſure. 5 

Let the main part of the ground employed to gardens or corn be 
to a common ſtock ; and laid in, and ftqred up, and then delivered 
out in proportion. 1-2] SR GG : 4... Bacon 

A veſſel and proviſions laid in large 
For man and beaſt, * 80 Milton. 

An equal ſtock of wit and valour 8 
He had laid in, by birth a taylor. Hudibras. 


They ſaw the happineſs of a private life, but they thought they 
had not yet enough to make them happy, they would have more, 
and laid in to make their ſolitude luxurious. Dryden. 
Readers, who are in the flower of their youth, ſhould labour a 
thoſe accompliſhments which may fet off their perſons when 4 
bloom is gone, and to lay in timely proviſions for manhood and 
Age. _— Addiſon" :Guardian. b 
46. To Lay on. To apply with violence. i 
We make no excuſes for the obſtinate : blows are the proper reme- 
dies; but blows laid en in a way different from the o . 
8 ho Locte on Education. 
47. Je Lax open. To ſhew; to expoſe, 
Teach me, dear creature, how to think and ſpeak, 
Lay open to my earthy groſs conceit, 
mother's in errours, feeble, ſhallow, weak, 


* 


The folded meaning of your word's deceit. Shake); 
A fool layeth open his folly 170 Prov. ill. 16. 
48. To Lay over. To ineruſt; to cover; to decorate 


ſ 1 5 4 
| o unto him that ſaith to the wood, Awake; to the dumb 
ſtone, Ariſe, it ſhall teach: behold, it is /aid over with gold and 
ſilver, and there is no breath at all in the midſt of jt, Habb. ii. 19. 
49. To Lay out. To expend. | rm 
Fathers are wont to lay up for their ſons, 5 
Thou for thy ſon art bent to lay out all. Milton. 
Tycho Brahe laid cut, beſides his time and Induſtry, much greater 
ſurns of money on inſtruments than any man we ever ger held 
a, oy 
The blood and treaſure that's laid out, 4 
Is thrown away, and goes for nought. Hudibras. 
If you can get a good tutor, you will never nt the charge; 
| but will always have the ſatisfaction to think it the money, of all 
other, the beſt laid ont. ; Lale. 
I, in this venture, double gains purſue, 
And laid out all my beck to purchaſe you. Dryden. 
My father never at a time like this 
Would Jay out his great ſoul in words, and waſte 
Such precious moments. | - Addiſon's Cato. 
A melancholy thing to ſee the diforders of a houſhold that is 
under the conduct of an angry ſtateſwoman, Who /ays out all her 
thoughts upon the publick, and is only attentive to find out miſcar- 
.riages in the miniſtry. Addiſon's Freekolder. 
When a man ſpends his whole life among the ſtars and planets, or 
lays out a twelve-month on the ſpots in the ſun, however noble his 
ſpeculations may be, they are very apt to fall into burleſque. 
Addiſon on Ancient Medals. 
Nature has laid out all her art in beautifying the face; ſhe has 
touched it with vermilion, planted. in it a double row of ivory, and 
made it the ſeat of ſmiles and bluſhes. : 
50. To Lay out, To diſplay ; to diſcover, 


He was dangerous, and takes occaſion to /ay out bigotry, and 
| Aerbury 


. 
: 0 


51. To Lax out. To diſpoſe; to plan. | 
The garden is /aid out into a grove for fruits, a vineyard, and.an 
allotment for olives and herbs.  Nates on the Odyſſeys 
52. ToLay out, With the reciprocal pronoun, to 
, exert ; to put forth, JE 55 
No ſelfiſh man will be concerned to lay out himſelf for the good 


of his country. Smalridge. 
53. Je LAX e. To charge upon. 

; When we began, in courteous manner, to lay his unkindnefs unte 
him, he, ſeeing himielf confronted by ſo many, like a reſolute orator, 
went not to denial, but to juſtify his cruel fallhood. Sidney. 

54. 7e Lax to. To apply with vigour. 
Let children be hired to /ay to their bones, 
From fallow as needeth, to gather up ones, Tuſſer. 
We ſhould 'now /ay to our hands to root them up, and cannot 
tell for what, © "Oxford Reaſons againſt the Covenant. 
55. To Lay to, To haraſs; to attack, ' © 
The great maſter having a careful-eye over every part of the 7 4 
went himſelf unto the ſtation, which was then y laid to by the 
Baſſa Muſtapha. 5 5s 
Whilſt he this, and that, and each man's blow, 
Doth eye, defend, and ſhift, being laid to fore z | 
Backwards he bears. 5 Daniel's Civil War. 


56. To Lax together. To collect; to bring into one 
view. | 


If we lay all theſe things toget ber, and conſider the parts, riſe, and 
degrees of his fin, we ſhall find that it was not for nothing. South. 
Many people apprehend danger for want of taking the true mea- 
ſure of things, and /aying matters rightly tegetber. L' Eftrange. 
My readers will be very well pleaſed, to ſee ſo many uſeful hints 
upon this ſubjoct /aid rogether in ſo clear and conciſe a manner. 
| Addiſon's Guardian. 
One ſeries of conſequences will not ſerve the turn, -but many 
different and oppoſite deductions muſt be examined, and /aid toge- 
ther, before a man can come to make a right judgment of the point 


in queſtion. Locle. 
57. To Lay under. To G to. 
A Roman ſoul is bent on higher views, 
To civilize the rude unpoliſh'd world, | 
And lay it under the reſtraint of laws. Addiſon's Cato. 


58. To Lay up. To confine to the bed or chamber. 
In the Eaſt Indies, the general remedy of all ſubject to the gout, 
is rubbing with hands till the motion raiſe a violent heat about the 
Joints: where it was chiefly uſed, no one was ever troubled much, 
or laid up by that diſeaſe, er) Temple. 


59. To LAY up. To ſtore; to treaſure; 
future uſe, 6 | | 
St, Paul did will them of the church of Corinth, every man to 

lay up ſomewhat by him upon the Sunday, till himſelf did come 

thither, to ſend it to the church of Jeruſalem for relief of the poor 
there. | \ odere 
Thoſe things which at the firſt are obſcure and hard, when me- 
mory. hath /aid them up for à time, judgment afterwards growing 
explaineth them. Aer Hookers 
That which remaineth over, /ay up to be kept until the morning. 
| Exod. xvi. 11 
The king muſt preſerve the revenues of his crown without dim 
nution, and lay up treaſures in ſtore againſt a time of 5 
| Bacon's Advice to Villiert. 
The whole was tilled, and the harveſt /aid up in ſeveral . 
T will Jay up your words for you till time ſhall ſerve. 5554 

This faculty of laying up, and retaining ideas, ſeveral other ani. 

mals have to a great degree, as well as man. 


to repoſite for 


. . 


Loc ie. 

Let this be all my care; for this is all; | 
To lay this harveſt up, and hoard with haſte 

What every day will want, and moſt, the laſt. Pope. 


To LAY. v. . 
1. To bring eggs. | | 
Hens will greedily eat the herb which will make them /ay. the 
betr. | Martimer's Huſbandrys 
2. To contrive x- to form a ſcheme. 
7C Which 


8. A Wager. . 
It h eſteemed an even lay, whether any man lives ten years longer: 
I ſuppoſe It is the ſame, one of any ten might die within one 
Ner- : Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 
LAN. . 4 [ley, leag, Saxon ; ley, Scottiſn.] Grally 
ground ; meadow z ground unplowed, and kept for 


© vorn. 
Lay. v. J [lay, French. It is ſaid originally to ſignify 


LAY 


* | mov d the kings 


| J. 17 4 | 

4 CRIES him in by any * Daniel's Ciell War. 
6. To Lay about. Fs ftrike on all ſides; to act with 
ili n 1 our, 
- 

\ now 9 
"EE Sv orgy round about him lays. Spenſer. N 
And laid about in fight more buſily, 
Than th' Amazonian dame Pentheſile. Hudibran 


=> the late 3 — oe ſtudlouſſy did they lay about 
to caſt « ſlur upon 

He medi, een for his conſcience to lay about, 

and have its full a Soy | South, 

+ To Lay ew; To frikte 3/00 — to ſtrike, 
| Flercely man did at him 

W *. 

The ſword of him that layeth at him cannot hold. fob. 

3 To Lar in for. To make overtures of oblique in- 

vitation, 

1 have laid in for theſe, * 54. the ſatire, where juſtice would 

allow It, from carrying too tharp an edge. Dryden. | 


6. 7. Lay on, To ſtrike; to beat without inter- 
miſſion, | 
Mle heart lald on, as if it try'd 
To force 8 paſſage through =e 4. 1 Hudibras. 
1. ma 2 and a me bear the blame. Dryden. 


J. To Lay on. To act with vehemence : uſed of ex- 


Ora father has made her miſtre(s 

od the feaſt, and ſhe /ays it on» | Sbaleſp. Winter's Tales 

. t, Jo take meaſures, | 
1 5 ue enquiry 515 -N ay Dow intelll- 
| | the intr the earth were laid open. 

gonce of all places, where the in 1 


9. To Lay upon. To importune ; to requeſt with | 


earneltneſs and inceſſantly, Obſolete. 

All the people /aid ſo earneſtly upon him to take that war in hand, 
that they (uid they would never bear arms more againſt the Turks, 
if he omltted that occaſion. Kolle. 

Lav. . V [from the verb.] | 
1. Arow; a ſtratum; a layer; one rank in a ſeries, 
reckoned upwards, 

A Viol ſhould have a lay of wire-ſtrings below, as cloſe to the 
belly as the lute, and then the ſtrings of guts mounted upon a bridge 
as ln ordinary viola, that the upper ſtrings ſtrucken might make t 
lower reſound. Bacon, 

Upon this they lay a layer of ſtone, and upon that a /ay of wood, 

| Mortimer Huſbandry. 


| _ more frequently, and more properly, writ- 

ten %. a 

A tuſt of daiſies on afow'ry lay 

They ſaw. Dryden's Flower and Leaf. 

The plowing of Jayes le the firſt plowing up of graſs ground for 
ortimer's Huſbandry. 


foro Or romplaint, and then to have been transferred 
to poems written to expreſs ſorrow. It is derived by 
the French from %,, Latin, a funeral ſong but 
it js found likewiſe in the Teutonick diale&: ley, 
leo, Saxon 3 lee, Daniſh.) A ſong; apoem, I. 
is ſcarcely uſed but in poetry, | | 
To the maiden's founding timbrels ſung, 
In well attuned notes, a joyous /ay. Fairy Queen, 
Soon he flumber'd, fearing not be harm's, 
The whiles with a loud lay, the thus him ſweetly charm'd. 


Spenſer's Fairy Queen. 

This 1s a moſt majeſtick viſion, and * * 

Harmonlous charming (ays. | | Shateſpeart's Tempeſt, 

| Nor then the ſolemn nightingale 
Ves, d warbling, but all night tun'd her ſoft lays, Milton. 
\ It Jove's will 

Have link d that amorous power to thy ſoft lay, 

Now timel ling. Milton, 
He reach'd the nymph with his harmonious /ay, 

Whom all his charms could not incline to ſtay, Waller, 
On Ceres let him call, and Ceres praiſe | 

With uncouth dances, and with country lays» 9d. Ving. 


Rv'n gods Incline their raviſh'd ears, 
nd tune their own harmonious ſpheres = 
To his Immortal J.. Dennis. 


Lay. adj. [/aicxr, Latin; M.] Not clerical; re- 
gueding or belonging to the people as diſtind from 


e ny 
this they had by law, and none repin'd, 
The pref'rence was but due to Levi's kind 1 
But when ſome lay t fell by chance, 
The Gourmands made It their inheritance. Dryden. 
iy - _ —_ wy ay being 305 5 civl 
5 anceuory, z OCs * Parergon. 
MM It might well tartle : 
„ Our lay wnlearned faith, Rowe. 
LY. / [from lay.) 


1. A Pun, or row a bed one body ſpread over 
another, 
A layer of rich mould beneath, and about this natural earth to 
| houriſh the fibres, K '4 Kalender. 
The terreſtrial matter le difpoſed into rata or layers, placed one 
upon another, in like manner as any earthy ſediment, ſettling down 
from a flood in great quantity, will de. 


8. A ſprig of u plant. e 


Many dees may be propagated by layers t this is to be performed 

by Nitting the branches a litthe 8 laying them Ds the 
mould about half a foot ; the ground ſhould be rt made very light, 
and, after they are lald, they ſhould have a little water given them: 
If they do not y wall in the laying of them down, they muſt 
be pegged down with a hook or two; and If they have taken ſuf. 
ficient root by the next winter, they muſt be cut oft from the main 
plants, and planted In the nurſery: ſome twiſt the or dare the 
rind j and if It be out of the reach of the ground, they faſten a tub 
or baſket near the branch, Which they ll with good mould, and 


lay the branch In lt. Miller. 
Tranſplant dio carnation give your layers freſh earth, 


and (it them In the thade for u week, Bwelyn, 

J. A hen that lays eggs. | | 
'Vhe olieft are always TORR eee e 
er. 


the beſt layers. 
La'YMAN. #. % [lay and — o— 82 
2. One of the people diſtin the cle 


I Nee nor ſuffer | 


to da its (rover ment the Tongue. 
Since @ truſt mult de, d thought it beg 1 


AN of en pow'r at leait, 


LEA 


Where can be the grievance, that ar eccleſiaſtical landlord ſhould 
expeQ a chird part 12 for his lands, his title us antient, and as 
legal as that of a /ayman, who is ſeldom guilty of giving 2 

bargains? ? f f. 
2. An Image uſed by painters in contriving attitudes. | 

You are to have a laywan almoſt as big as the life for every 

figure in particular, beſides the natural figure before you. ' 


Dryden's Dufteſmy. 


| Of murdered men, which therein ſtrewed 5 2 
Lazar. . J. [from Lazarus in the goſpel.] One de- 
formed and nauſeous with filthy and peſtilential 
diſeaſes, | 
They ever after in moſt wretched caſe, 
Like loathſome /azars, by the hedges lay. Fairy Queen. 
T'll be ſworn, and ſworn upon't, ſhe never ſhrowded 25. la- 
. Are. 
Tab with drawing the deformities of life, and /azars of 
the an every figure of imperfection more reſembles me. 


Italian; from lazar.] A houſe for 
the reception of the * z an hoſpital. 


+ A place 
Before his eyes appear d, ſad, noiſome, dark, 
A lazar-bouſe it ſeem'd, where were laid 
Numbers of all diſeus'd. 
LAa'ZzARWORT. #./. [ Laſerpitium.] A plant. 
La'zitLY. adv. [from /azy.] Idly ; fluggiſhly ; heavily. 
Watch him at play, when following his own inclinations; and fee 


whether he be ſtirring and active, or whether he /azily and liftleſly 
dreams away his time. Locle. 


Ihe eaſtern nations view the riſing fires, 

Whilſt night ſhades us, and /azily retiree. Creech. 
LA'ZINESS, #. < [from /azy.] Idleneſs ; ſluggiſhneſs; 
lifleſineſs ; heavineſs in action; tardineſs. 

That inſtance of fraud and /azine/3, the unjuſt ſteward, who 
ed that he could neither dig nor beg, would quickly have been 
ught both to dig and to beg too, rather than ſtarve. South, 
My fortune 56 bes reſcued, not only from the power of others, | 
but from my own modeſty and /azineſs. Dryden. 
La"z1NG. adj. [from /azy.] Sluggiſh ; idle. 

The hands and the feet mutinied againſt the belly: they knew 
no reaſon, why the one ſhould be /azing, and pampering itſelf with 
the fruit of the other's labour. L' Eftrange. 


The ſot cried, Utinam boc efſet laborare, while he lay /azing and 
lolling upon his couch, auth. 


La'zuLi. 3. 

The ground of this ſtone Is blue, veined and ſpotted with white, 
and a gliſtering or metallick yellow: it appears to be compoſed of, 
firſt, a white ſparry, or cryſtalline matter; ſecondly, flakes of the 
golden or yellow tale; thirdly, a ſhining * ſubſtance; this fumes 
off in the calcination of the ſtone, and caſts a ſulphureous ſmell ; 
fourthly, a bright blue ſubſtance, of great uſe among the painters, 
under the name of ultramarine; and when rich, is found, upon trial, 
to yield about one · ſixth of copper, with a very littlefilver. Wooduvard. 

LAZY. adi. [This word is derived by a correſpondent, 
with great probability, from a Paife, French ; but 
it is however Teutonick ; % in Daniſh, and e 
in Dutch, have the ſame meaning; and Spelman 
ives this account of the word: Dividebantur antiqui 
Saxones, ut teſtatur Nithardus, in tres ordines ; 
Edhilingos, Frilingos & Lazxzos; hoc eſt nobiles, 
ingenuos & ſerviles: quam & nos diſtinctionem diu 
retinuimps. Sed Ricardo autem ſecundo pars ſervo- 
rum maxima ſe in libertatem vindicavit; Fe ut hodie 
apud Anglos rarior inveniatur ſervus, qui mancipium 
dicitur. Reſtat nihilominus antique appellationis 
commemoratio. Ignavos enim hodie /aziz dicimus. ] 

1. Idle; ſluggiſh; unwilling to work. 

Our ſoldiers, like the night-owl's lazy flight, 
Or like a /azy thraſher with a flail, 


Fall gently down, as if they ſtruck their friends. Shakeſp, 
Wicked condemned men will ever live like rogues, and not fall to 


Milton. 


work, but be lazy, and ſpend victuals. Bacon, 
Whoſe /azy waters without motion lay. Roſcommon. 
The sy glutton ſafe at home will keep, 
Indulge his ſloth, and batten with his ſleep. Dryden. 
Like Eaſtern kings a /azy ſtate they keep, 
And cloſe confin'd in their own palace ſleep. Pope, 
Or lazy lakes unconſcious of a flood, | | 
Whoſe dull brown Naiads ever ſleep in mud. Parnel. 


What amazing ſtupidity is it, for men to be negligent of ſalvation 
themſelves ! to fit down /azy and unactive. Rogers, 
2. Slow; tedious, od, 
The ordinary method for recruiting their armies, was now too 
dull and /azy an expedient to refiſt this torrent. Clarendon. 
Lo. is a contraction of /ord. 
L8a. , /. [ley, Saxon, a fallow; leax, Saxon, a paſ- 
ture.] Ground incloſed, not open, Obſolete. | 
| Greatly agaſt with this pittious plea z 
Him reſted the good man on the 4. Spenſer. 
Ceres, moſt bounteous lady, thy rich /cas 
Of wheat, rye, barley, fetches, oats and peas. Sba loſp. 
Her fallow Ie | 
The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory 
Doth root upon. Shakeſpeare's Herry V. 
Dry up thy harrow'd veins, and plough torn Jens, 
Whereof ingrateful man with liqu'riſh draughts, 
Shakeſpeare. 


Aud morſels unctuous, greaſes his pure mind. 
Such court guiſe, 
As Mercury did firſt deviſe, 
With the mincing Dryades, 
On the lawns, and on the cat. 
The lowing herds wind ſlowly 0'er the lc. 

LEAD. . / [lxv, Saxon. ] 

1. Lead is the heavieſt metal except gold and quick- | 
ſilver, Lead is the ſoſteſt of all the metals, and vety 
duQile, though leſs ſo than gold: it is very little 
ſubjeRt to rult, and the leaſt ſonorous of all the 
metals except gold. The ſpecifick gravity of lead is 
to that of water as 11,322 to 1000, Lead, when kept | 
in fuſion over a common fire, throws up all other 
bodies, except gold, that are mixed, all others being 
lighter, except Mercury, which will not bear that 
degree of heat: it afterwards vitrifies with the baſer 
metals, and carries them off, in form of ſcoriz, to 
the ſides of the veſſel. The weakeſt acids are the 
beſt ſolvents for lead: it diflolves very readily in 
aqua fortis diluted with water, as alſo in vinegar. 
The ſmoke of lead works is a prodigious annoyance, 
and ſubjeQs both the workmen a the cattle that 


Milton. 
Gray. 


lokkqaa your preper'd @ prieſt mor 


graze about them, to a mortal diſeaſe, 


Hill. | 


Thou art a ſoul in 


Upon a wheel of fire ; p25 
Do ſeald like molten laud. ha N 
Of lead, ſome I can ſhew you fo like kal, 7 Ki 
mon /cad ore, that the workmen call it eel ore, * lo 
Lead is employed for the refini 


is made common ceruſs 


of plumbum uſtum, the beſt yellow ochre; of led, 


Stalls, bulls | 
Are ſmother'd up, leads D hon's 
heats I mg. 


1 would have the tower two Ar 
raiſed with ſtatues nn fads wen th 


load, v. a. [from the noun.] To kt wit we 
: | 10 


In earneſtneſs to 


any manner. 


falkioneth the day with lh umd, be . 
it over; and he is diligent to make clean the fy ele 


There is a traverſe placed In a loft, at the ny pk 
door, and x carved window of glu la 


1. To guide by the hand. 
There is a cliff, whoſe high and bending head 
Looks fearfully on the confined deep; 
Bring me but to the very brim of it, 
And I'll repair the miſery, thou doſt bear, 
With ſomething rich about me: from that 
I ſhall no leading need. $ 
ſabbath looſe his 
ſtall, and lead him away to watering ? 
They thruſt him out of the city, and led him 


Doth not each on the 


the hill. 


2. To conduct to any place. 
wife and children, that they muy bs 


Save to every man his 
them away, and depart. 


'Then brought he me out 
without unto the utter gate. 


He maketh me to lie down In green paſtures ; he Ja * 


ſide the ſtill waters. 


3. To conduct as head or commander. 
your army againſt the enemy, anl uk 

| , Spenſer on han 
He turns head againſt the lion's armed jaws; 


And being no more in debt to years than 
Lead: antient lords, and rev'rend biſhops, on 


Would you ed forth 
him where he is to fight ? 


To bloody battles, 


[rh If thou wilt have 

The leading of thy own reyenges, take 
One half of my commiſſion, and ſet down 
As beſt thou art experienc'd. 

He led ine on to mightieſt deeds, 
Above the nerve of mortal arm, | 
Againſt the uncircumcis'd, our enemies; 
But now hath caſt me off. 


—_ and which may lead them out, and which may bring they 


His guide, as faithful from that day, 

As Heſperus that leads the ſun his way. 

5. To guide; to ſhow the method of attaining, 
Human teſtimony is not ſo proper to lead vs into the knowelp 

of the eſſence of things, as to acquaint us with the erifkexe d 


things. 


6. To draw; to entice; to allure, 
Appoint him a meeting, give him a ſhew of comfort, and (ul 
him on with a fine baited delay. | 
The lord Cottington, being a maſter of temper, knew dov b 
lead him into a miſtake, and then drive him into chalet, and tha 


expoſe him. 


7. To induce; to prevail on by pleaſing motives 
What I did, I did in honour, 
Led by th' impartial conduct of my ſoul. Helen 
He was driven by the neceſſities of the times, more that 44 
his own diſpoſition, to any rigour of actions. T. Char. 
What I fay will have little influence on thoſe whoſe ends kat 
them to wiſh the continuance of the war. do 
8. To paſs; to ſpend in any certain manner. 
The ſweet woman leads an ill life with him. 
Tp, So ſhalt thou lead 
Safeſt thy life, and beſt prepar'd endure 
Thy mortal paſſage when it comes. 
Him, fair Lavinia, thy ſurviving wife 


La'vsTALL. 2. / An heap of dung. - " = 1 * | : 
earce e . . plural.] Flat roof to Grew, 
For — por bag like ing fo in ha LY» ' houſes are covered with lead. walk on; decay 


the mother ſitteth. 


Dryden. 
Life he labours to refine : 
Daily, nor of his little ſtock denies a A 
Fit alms to /azars merciful and meek. Philips. A 
Lz AA-MHousz. J . /. [lazaret, French; lazzareto,| Saxon; leiden, Dutch.] 
LAZARE'TTO. 


To LEAD. v. a. preter. J led; part, 1% * 


E A 


bun, but I am bann : 


of the Way, and led me de * 


wich 07 80 and Giver by th 


bateſpeare' 
OX or his as trum th 


Lute, xii, N 
wnto dee, 


Lale, i”, % 
18 

Exkl. xlil, 

H. ily 


Shaheſpear' Hevy I, 


1 


| Numb, Il. 1% 


Watt' Lips 


Mitt 


Shall breed in groves, to lead a ſolitary lie. Doin 
Luthers life was led up to the dodtrines be rachel vin. 


death was the death of the righteous, 2 
Celibacy, as then practiſed in the church of RN 
monly forced, taken up under a bold vow, and 1 in 


neſs. . "4 
This diſtemper is moſt incident to ſuch as l way 


To LEAD, wv. n, 


1. To go firſt, and ſhow the way. 
I will ld on foftly, according as the 
mk, and the children, be able to endures 
2. To conduct as a commander. 
Cyrus was beaten and ſlain under the hadi, 
* 8 made a great figure, of 
+ To ſhew the way, by goin . 
, He _ his mother Rs 4 by . which wu! 
example, grown before ſomewhat rare. | . 
The 12 of maturing of tobacco muſt be ben ee 
earth or ſun; we ſee ſome leading of this in 3 
upon a hot - bed dunged below. 
The veſſels heavy- laden put to fea 
Wich prolp'rous gales, a woman leads the . , 1; 
Lr AD. . /. [from the verb.] Guidance 
enble word. : 
Yorkſhire takes the lead of the other counties. 


Lab EN. adj. [leaben, Saxon. ] 


tiger«fuoted rage, when it thall find 
The harm of unſkann'd fwiſtnels, will, too 
Tye leaden pounds to 's heels. 8 

O murth'rous Number! 
Lay'> thou the landen mace upon my de); 


a low deſp 


1. Made of lead. 
This ti 


That plays thee mykick ? 


A laden bullet ſhot from one of theſe gu 
the ſpace of twenty-four paces from ity vl eo r 


plate. 
W thou den 


2. Heavy; unwilling ; motionleſs. 
him tractable to ut, 1 
28 him, nd wi en 
be leaden, 
Be thou fo too. Nag 


Fr. Anvivh 


ran 


lit 


qui 
ns e 


Wilkim's 


L E A 5 L E A 


LEA 


. 7 five with 2 bay te H; ˖ bat 5 N e, — — . v. #. Ihleapan, Saxon; Joup, Scottiſh.] 
mber .y , , * % »J 

= eee ee 5 
1 + g 0 e ; m ] Confede . ' F could win | » © | 

PRA , ede. ... 1K 

1. Captain 3 com mia on rr. . F Tee, Bat Siege 3 inven. „% ˙ E 

* the form and model of our battle, ment of a town. 5 | ge men-] for that the weight, if it be proportionable, 14S 
id 


Limit each leader to his _ CO Seiser TT him ſo, W no other | firſt caſt ye hs Pk — 2 — 
lader and commander to the pe bring him to our own tents. * nn, when we] force; for the hands go backwatd before they. take their riſe. - 


1 have given i. | | bakeſpeare. | f 
nd by flight, not without © Tharp jeſt again * HY f. 1. /. [leck, leke, Dutch.) A breach or hole In a narrow pit end man. 
Thoſe eſcaped by 1 ſharp Jel which lets in water. | He ſaw n Mom, and Is E * | 
dude, affirming» that, as they followed into the field, There will be always evils, nick | ' Thri , leap'd down to it. Cowley's Davideit. 
fo it un 8999 e Hayward. | breaches and {cats more than man's wit hath haart ——— Her — 2 amn. 
bk, our LYC1Aans . | ; ids 
ben examples, they admiring ſay, 23 The water ruſhes in, as it doth uſually in the leak of a 5 2. Toreth with vehemence. | ous 72s : 
our gallant lte ay Whether the ſprung | 3 changed the ſpirit of the king into mildnefs, who in 
The brave lacan of the Lyclan crew. Dryden. | | . 0 ped rom Ks rede i et hv i is ., dn — bn 
One who goes firſt. 6 p ON ther A Crrnidaa, g . | After he 5 in the : 4,7 ber, xv. JF 
; u, ber your . n OR enjoys ee en rkg redrcos Dryden n aeenehmmun N . 7. 
now you are & fader · Shakeſpeare. | To LEAK. v. n. | , | | Av. 7. 
855 at the head of any party or faction : 8s, the | x, To let a in or dut | And 3 —_ f 1 
deteſtable Wharton was the lader of the whigs. They will allow us caſas þ j . rae wh ot wag; Fra oy | Sandyr. 
The underſtandings of a — are enſlaved by three or four laad- chimney. ordan, and then we . 3. To bound; to ſpring ame wp» Rowe. 
er ſet to got or to keep employment. : Swift. His feet mould be waſhed every day in cold water are. Rejoice ye in that . 3 
Li ap1NG: participial adj. Principal; chief; capita! ſhoes {a thin, that they mi 44. 2 2 2 1 1 as 8 heart n. 33+ 
wwe nized bote, Which are propagated by foal, the Rare is | 2+ Ha drop through a breach, or diſcontinuity. Taz. at the trumpet's voice, and burns for glory. = Addiſene 
the lading quality, and moſt charaQteriſtical part, that determines The water, which will perhaps by degrees leak into ſeveral parts, 4. To fly; to ſtart. N a | l 
the ſpecies · . Locke, | may be emptied out again. Wilkins, He pris frowning from me, as if ruin 
Miſtakes ariſe from the influence of private perſons, upon great Golden ſtars hung o'er their heads, Leap'd from his eyes: ſo looks the chaſed l 
qumbers {tiled leading men and parties. Swift, And ſeemed ſo crowded, that burſt upon 'em, ons the daring huntſman that has gall'd him 
L1AD1NG-STRINGS. u. h ＋ and fring] Strings 2 ö uence Then makes him nothing. | ern. 
by which children, when they learn to walk, are held | x ,-,., OAT 7 [from lat.] Allo Dryden 22 Out of his mouth go burning lamps, and ſparks of fire lap out. 
falling. a ä ä a r . wance made for f | | 1. 19. 
955 — ſerve ſuch, ere they to ſenſe ate grown, accidental loſs in liquid meaſures. Ce ToLBaP.v.a 4 | 7 g 
Like kading-Prings iy 2 ay, talk — Fo Dryden. * 8 _ _ [from 2 | 1. NN N by leaping. N | 
Wis he ever able to walk without leading-flringe, or (vim with- | 1+ or pierced, ſo as to le 1 | : s not of a conſtitution to {cap a gulf for the ſavi 
out bladders, without being diſcovered by Me ling and his fink- | 5 Thou ' rt fo lea 8 8 5 * f aj 15 I Efrange- | 
ing? 3 , Swift, That we muſt leave thee to thy ſinking ; for mw ba condemn'd to leap a precipice, . | 
Li Ab uAN. 1. J. [lead and man.] One who begins or Thy deareſt quit the. Sbaleſp. Antony and Clerpatra. analy 1 before his eyes the depth below, * 
leads a dance. If you have not enjoy d what youth could give, | he * . Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 
icht and mettled d But life ſunk through you like a / dares purſue, if they dare lead: 
Such a ligh ance yo eaky ſieve, As their e le Rill i 
Saw you never, Accuſe yourſelf, you liv'd not while you might. Dryden. She war = oe * prevails, 55 | 
And by leadmen for the nonce, | 2. Loquacious not cloſe. 2. T P f ream, or /eap: the pales, | Prior. 
That wtn round like grindle ſtones, Bien Jonſen. Women are ſo leaky, that I have hardly met with one that could * BD N : ** as deaſts, ; | R 
Le/aDwoRT. u. 5 lead and wort; 5 lumbago. ] A not hold her breath longer than ſhe could keep a ſecret. L'Eftrange. Let him wot 62d ny not feel the Ring of love: 
To LEAN. v. n. preter. leaned or le lu rn Dada George | 
flower. lenen, Dutch ant. [plnan, Saxon; LEAP. x. J [from the verb. 
LEAF. 2. /. leaves, plural. [leap, Saxon; /, Dutch. ] eee 25 | 1. Bound; ju & of leapi | 
. | 1. To incline againſt; to reſt agai e ee ah 
1. The green deciduous parts of plants and flowers. 3 gainſt; to reſt againſt. 2. Space paſſed by leapin 1 
| is the ſtate of man; to-day he puts forth And uy thine aged back againſt mine arm, After = have 2 Pe id 
The tender leaves of h to-morrow bloſſoms. Shakeſp. 8e n that caſe ['l] tell thee my diſeaſe, Shakeſpeare. through all dan what 3 5 ers ſafe over all leapt, and 
A man ſhall ſeldom fail of having cherries borne by his on hu ecurity is expreſſed among the medals of Gordianus, by à lady] broken-winded * comes of them in the end but to be 
buds; w. it were ds, it will e $3 | eac bam on Drawing. | © : . | | EE... 
the ſecond ſeaſon. y leaf buds, not bear woo The columns may be allowed ſomewhat above their 9 . neg comes on by degrees, as well as virtue; and ſudden 
Thoſe things which are removed to a diſtant view, ought to make length, _ they lcan unto ſo good ſupporters. Wotton. — one extreme to another are unnatural. L Efrange. 
but one maſs j an the leaves on the trees, and the billows in the ſea. P | N 7 » ] arg only 
* Dryden i Dufreſnoy. Op ſhook his head, that hook the firmament, Dryden. | caued £, 8 an — . nobles; which was ſo great a leap, and 
1. A part of a book, contalaing two pages. Hts Re he A ha en, | mt ea aan A Het" 
an cant. . y B x) . 
Be, pong when as thoſe lily hands 1 8 mn dependencies will profit us nothing ; + An aſſault of an animal of prey. ö RIF Wy 
| Peruſe my leaves throughev'ry Spenſer. —_— r ſupport will fail under vs when we come to /ean upon it, The cat made a leap at the mouſe. | L' Eftrange. 
And think thou feeſt my owner's oo | deceive us * the day when we want it moſt. oper: 5, Embrace of animals. | | 1 
Scrawl'd o'er with trifles. Swift. AE hen 7a by vgs 7 he mufing ſtood, d How ſhe cheats her bellowing lovers eye; 12 
3 One ſide of a doubl e d oor. High nls d in f. e ning woods, $5. 6 H The ruſhing lea » the doubtful progeny. Dryden's ＋ neid, 
The tv leaves of the one door were folding. 1 Kings. n „Hazard, or effect of leaping, -» 
4. Any thing foliated, or thinly beaten. 2. To propend ; to tend towards | Thomſon. ere it were an eaſy leap 5 
rr!!! ona. 4 rg rrgee FRIONY TERA Ts MR bene As ths od o pluck bright honour from the pale-fac'd moon. Shakeſpe 
TI leaf _ and then the melter muſt add of ah other weight | more unjuſt, and more ee e brug „ — wich SI eſp. Henry VI ' 
teen pence halfpenny farthing. 5 Fo e 1 Behal on. ep. Henry VIII. 
Leaf gold, that flies in the air as light as down, js as truly gold] on underſtandi j and /can not unto thine d that dreadful downfal of a rock, ; 
1 that in : ' „ os, y gol | ritanding . | | Prov. iii» 5. Where yon old fiſher views the waves from high! 
75 e . 4 1 te bare N A deſire leaning to eithir ide, biafſes the judgment ſtrangely. L "Tis the convenient /cap I mean to try. pode, Theoeritute | 
do bear leaves, | oO] | Watts. | LEAP-FROG. a. /. [leap and frog.] A play of children, 


| 3. To be in a bending poſture. : which they im . 

Var qo pt OE ICT PIP TOP e | | ich they imitate the jump of frogs. 

iy ol, woul lf abour the ſoles z and if not _ thouſand tin 588 wigh ws chamber * 2 me . 4 I could win a lady at Prong 1 ſhould quickly leap into a 
1 5 


Li ariuss. adj. f ; W ; Shakeſpeare' U 
. : rom leaf.) Naked of leaves. exried with length of ways, and worn with toil, LEAP-YEAR | 8 . 
; Fury yang — ſome other adornment, being looked on as — 3 ws m i and leaning on her knees, Leap-year hr is every fourth! and ſo 
tree, nobody will take himſelf to its ſbelter. | The — dee OO 32 14 th Dryden. | its leaping a day more that year than NN n 5 roms | 
| old the wa | 
Where doves in flocks the nenn Tongue. Sharp'ning their ſights, and /eaning from their ſtars. Dryden. oe Raney vo goed um 305. days, but this lee Zen 366 and then 
. And lonely woodcocks haunt the wat'ry glade. 4 Pope. Lr ax. adj. [plane, Saxon. ] | E find the hap hes ——— 3 8 
x arr, adj, [from leaf.] Full of leaves. 1. Not fat; meagre ; wanting fleſh ; bare-boned, Divide by 43 what's left ſhall be | 
% Me of 5 3 ſo, n * dens, 4 | 4 6 2 0; for paſt 1, 2, 3. Harris 
er was firſt leafy. Shakgſpta 1 qu teel, an ing fire. Shakeſpeare. reaſon of the name of leap- j week 
Wh 6s chance, good lady, hath bereft you thus ? Lean raw-bon'd raſcals l who would e er m_—_— m_ is miſled ; as, if on one year mf e March OT. 23 it 
— darkneſs, and this leafy labyrinth. Milton. They had ſuch courage and audacity | bakeſpeare, | Will on the next year be on Tueſday, but on /cap-year it will / 
* er barren mountains, o'er the flow 'ry plain, | | Lean-look'd prophets whiſper fearful change. Adab e to Wedneſday. | * 
Leaf b, and the liquid main, | Pt M pay as bitter ſearching terms, That the ſun conſiſteth of 365 days and almoſt fix hours F 
- $thy uncontroul'd and boundleſs reign. Dryden. | + ith full as many ſigns of deadly hate, wanting eleven minutes; which fix hours omitted will, in proceſs | | 
18 leafy arms with ſuch extent were ſpread, | As lean-fac'd envy in her loathſome cave. Shakeſdeare, ] of time, largely deprave the compute; and this is the dec f 
1 en of le, that wing the liquid air, 1 I other leine came up out of the river, ill-favour'd and lean- | RT biſſextile or /cap-year. w_ — 
| e boughs, Dryden's Flower and Leaf. | - ; Gen, Al. 3. | To LEARN. v. a. [leopnan, Saxon. ; 
12 hs forme felt ung traveller retire = Leaf 2 a phyſician beware how he purge after hard froſty weather, | 1, To gain the Far e or ſkill of 5 
5 ſhades, near the cool ſunleſs verge a lean body, without preparation. Bacon. | . 7 a , 
Of Paraba, Brafilian ſtream 3 her tail | And fetch their precepts from the cynic tub per, ee Matt. wxiv. 32. 
_Y Ty 3 | Praifing the l. 4 f Fe y „ , He, in a ſhorter time than was thought poſſible, learned both 
Ly ſuddenly ſhoots forth, Philips. ; the lean, and fallow, abſtinence. | Milton. | ſpeak and ur ; poſſible, learned both to 
AGUE, . J [/ i | Swear that Adraſtus, and the /can-look'd prophe and write the Arabign tongue. - | ' Knolles 
ene . gue, F rench 3 li 0, Latin.] A conſe - Are joint conſpirato * 9 7555 re 4 | Learn, wretches ] learn the motions of the mind : 
4 a combination either of intereſt or friendſhip. | Lean people often ſuffer for want of fat, as ff c Lee, | And the great moral end of humankind, Dryd. Perſius 
; loan re ar pas — br ongeg league: ; obſtruction of the veſſels ” 2 LOW oy Fe I _ rely upon my tender care, 988 : 
an em . o keep him far from perils of amb | 
From my Redeemer, to redeem me hence. | | LE 8 Ka. All he * learn of as be to vv A. Phil; 
= tov lo peace my ſoul ſhall part to heav'n, Dwell on my brow. N wy , Shore, | 2. To teach. [It is obſervable, that in man of hs 
ee have made my . . Net vnfiuons; thin j hungry. owe's Fane bert. European languages the ſame word 9 Kung 
the conditi 1 ＋ by yourſelves, There are two chief kinds of terreſtrial liquors, thoſe that are fat and to teach; to gain or impart k led 
Thou dale ko ons of that ſeggue muſt be. Shake . 41 d thoſe tha goes a a ſenſe i p nowledge.] This 
of the fi dy — league with the ones of the field; and the beaſts | n 0 and thoſe that are /can and more whos like common enie 18 now obſolete, 
at peace with thee, g ; : urnet's. Theory. be wont | 
Go break thy er Buaſha, that he may depart from K. 3. Low; poor: in oppoſition to great or rich. The lion ſtoop to him in lowly ” ri 
ils Y > Chen. avi 7 That which ene us was moſt great, and let not A leſſon hard. | | Spenſer's F. 
tons 4 gon error, and a narrowneſs of mind, to think : oo 3 A leaner uction rend us. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. Vou taught me language, and my pro 10 — airy Queens 
er pry king to do ode with another, except there be either an | 4+ Jejune; not comprehenſive; not embelliſhed : as, Is, Aer not how to curſe; the red plague rid you, 
Ur other W's ph „or a conjunction in pacts or leagues : there a lean diſſertation. of lw ae your language, Shakeſp» Tempeſt. 
and implicit confederation Luan. n. . That part of fleſh which conſiſts of the | m4 4 4 me how in brook thi ndl. 
0. h W, 1. J. p 0 co 0 e Have learn d me how to brook this patiently. Shakeſpe 
as þ _—_ perſon, whom my country ory mul ee va fat. 3 8 Haſt thou not /earn'd me how * 
eague breaker gave up bound 4 | th razors we cut our paſſage c o make perfumes ? Shabeſs. C : 
Single ae AN „N N l Through 5 of fat, and deluges of lean. Farquhar. To Lx AKN. v. u. To take pattern; with 75 pag 
Darfur dl hat with immoral hat Ali's. e. 22 — v. [from lean.] Mea gerly ; without * 4 my yoke upon you, and learn of me; for Tom n and 
t . | nk ; . k. Xl. 49. 
WIzaeuz. G them no league nor amity. | Denham. LI ANN E858. 1. /. [from Iran.] | un ge of ſounds, that Man ſhould be the teacher is ho 
ab gd. 1 to con ſederate. 1. Extenuation of body; want of fleſh; meagreneſs. — F 
Well, uud mag u, Folſhood invade ſockety, the band preſently | f thy Lare) loves ſuch food, I ag By «cen's Natural Ni. 
thei put to a loſs where to league and to faſten There are thoſe, that, for thy ſake, p. adj. [from learn.) | 
Lucy, 7. . (lies, P 2 South, Do eriough. Os Ben Yonſon, | Verſed in ſcience and literature, OY 
: Aleague; lea | rench, The ſymptoms of too great fulitty are exceſs of wnlverſd ee. e e to the matter In hand, which way the horned 
t was uſed ca, Latin from lech Welſh ; a ſtone tions, as of perſpiration, ſweat, urine, liquid dejectures, leanneſs, N rw 4 . 
to be erecled at the end of every league. | , Want of matter; thi aue, dec debe d nothings, info range 8 df, 
1 Can., Want of matter; thinneſs ; poverty: n 
8 Agron not v leanneſs of his puries e Although they came not in u each. Swiſh 
* 


L E A 


nowledge. 
"_ 1/4 cannot ſo well take the WE except it be in 
tome minds that have not ſuffered themſelves to fix, Bacon. 


an a/ K ſo cheap as u {kilful practiſed artiſt can. 
da eu oafieas ; Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 
LEASE, 3. /. [laifer, French, Spelman.] 
1. A contract by which, in conſideration of ſome pay. 
ment, & temporary poſſeſſion is granted of houſes or 
lands, 
Why, couſin, wer't thou regent of the world 
It das 5 ſhame to let this land by leaſe. ; Shakeſpeare. 
| Lords of the world have but for lite their leaſe, | 
And thut tao, if the letfor pleaſe, muſt ceaſe, Denham, 
1 have heard a man talk with contempt of biſhops leaſes, as on 4 


worſe foot than the relt of his ſtate, Swift, 
Any tenure. 
5 ; a Our high-plac'd Macbeth | 
Sha)! live the leaſe of nature. Shatgſpeare. 


Thou to give the world increaſe, 
Short ned hat thy own life's 474%. Milton 
7% Ltasy, v. 4. [from the noun.] To let by leaſe. 
Where the vicar /eaſes his glebe, the tenant muſt pay the great 
tithes to the rector or Impropriator, and the ſmall tithes to the 
viears © Avlifſe's Parergon. 
Go Lnadok. „. . * Dutch.) To glean; to gather 
What the harveſt men leave. 
She in harveſt us d to leaſe 3 
Rut harveſt done, to chare-work did aſpire, 
| ' Ment, drink, and two-pence, was her dally hire. Dryden. 
Lt Au. . . [from leaſe.) Gleaner; gatherer after 
There was no office. which a man from England might not 


the reaper, 
have 4 and ] looked upon all who were born here as only In the con- 


dition of leaſers and gleaners, | Swiſh, 
LEASH, 3. /. [(t, French; fe, Dutch; /accio, 


align. ] 5 . 
1. A leather thong, by which a falconer. holds his 


hawk, or a courſer leads his greyhound, Hanmer. 
Holding Corloli In the name of Rome, 
Kven like a fuwning En in the leaſh, 
To let him "= at will. G ' Sbaleſpeare. 
hat 1 was, I am; 
More Aralning on, for plucking back z not following 
My lab wnwillingly,  Shateſpeare's Winter's Tale. 


2. A tierce; thiee, 
I am (worn brather to a % of drawers, and can call them all 
vy thele ChiiMlan names, Sbateſp, Henry IV. 
Some thought when he did gabble 
Th? ad beard three labourers of Babel, 
Or Cerberus Himſelt pronounce 
A leaſh of languages at once. Hudibras. 
Thou art a living comedy they are a /eafb of dull devils. 
. Dennit's Letters. 
3. A band wherewith to tie any thing in general, 
The raviſhed foul being ſhewn ſuch game, would break thoſe 


on that tle her to the body. | Boyle, 
Yo Lrasn. v.a. [from the noun.) To bind ; to hold 
in a ſtring. . 
Then ſhould the warlike Harry, like himfelf, 
Aſſume the port of Mars j and, at his heels, 
Lease In like hounds, ſhould famine, (word, and fire, 
Crouch for employment. Shateſp. Henry V. 
L. W Nd. / [leape, Saxon.) Lies; falſchood, 
Q ye ſons of men, how long will ye have ſuch pleaſure in vanity, 
and ſeck after lea fin * Hal. Iv. 2+ 
He 'mongit ladies would thelr fortunes read 
Out of their hands, and merry {caſings tell. Hub. Tate. 
He hates tovl {eafings and vile flattery, 
o tilthy blots in noble gentery. 
'Vhat falſe pilgrim which that i told, 
Wai Indeed old Archimages 
| have ever verified my friends 
With all the nee that verity 
Would without lapting (utter t nay, fometimes, 
Like to x bowl upon a ſubtle ground 
I've tumbled pat the throw and in hls praiſe 
Have ama Rampt the Aeg. Sha 
As folks, quoth Richard, prone to bende, 
Kay things at firit, becauſe they ro pleaſing ; 
"Then prove what they have once ailerted, 
Nor ee te have their lie deferred 1 
Till their own dreams at length decelve 


Fairy Arcen. 


%%. Coriolanus, 


Aud oft repeatin os believe them, Prior, 
"Trading tree (hall thrive again, 
Not K lewd aftright the (wain, Gay's Patterahi, 


Ln air. aq. the ſuperlative of Atti. [lape, Saxon. 
This word Waili: would perſuade vs to write ke, 
the 


that it may be analogous to % ; but ſurely 
the change.] Little beyond 


profit is dot worth 
Others ſmalleſt, 

| am not worthy of the kf of all the mercles (hewed to thy 
fer rants Gen. Kull. 10. 


A wan can do mare have a politive Idea of the greateſt than he 


has of the % ſpace, L*. 
LT In the loweſt degree; in adegree below 


others z leſs than any other way, 


Hubberd's Tales | 


LE A 


texture. Not in uſe. 
He never leaveth, while the ſenſe itſelf be left looſe and lcaſy. 
| Aſcbum i Scholler. 
Le"aTHER, u. / (le ðen, Saxon; Jeadr, Erſe.] 
1. Dreſſed hides of animals. 
He was a hairy man, and girt with a girdle of leut ber about his 
loins. | 2 Kings, Is 8. 
And if two boots keep out the weather, 
What need you have two hides of /eatber # 
2. Skin : ironically. 
Returning ſound in limb and wind, 
Except ſome leather loſt behind. 
3. It is often uſed in compoſition for /cathern. 
The ſhepherd's homely curds, ; 
His cold thin drink out of his leather bottle; <p 
Is far beyond a prince's delicacies, Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
Le'ATHERCOAT, #. J. [leather and coat.] An apple 
with a tough rind, ; | 
There Is a diſh of /eathercoats for you. Shakeſpeare. 
LE"ATHERDRESSER. #. / [leather and dreſſer.) He 
who dreſles leather; he who manufactures | hides 
for uſe. | 
He removed to Cume ; and by the way was entertained at the 
houſe of one Tychiug, a /eather-dreſſer. | 
LEATHER-MOUTHED, ad}. [leather and mouth] 
By a /eather-meutbed fiſh, I mean ſuch as have their teeth in their 


Prior. 


- 


Swift, 


throat z as, the chub or cheven. » ,  Walton's Angler. 
LEk"ATHERY. 245 from r r leather. 
Wormlus calls this cruſt a leathery ſkin, Grew's Mu © 


LEg"aTHERN, adj. [from leather. Made of leather. 
I ſaw her hand; ſhe has a /catbers hand, 

A free-ſtone colour'd hand: J verily did think 
That her old gloves were on. Shakeſpeare's As 
The wretched animal heav'd forth ſuch groans, 
That their diſcharge did ſtreteh his /eatbern coat 
Almoſt to burſting. Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 

In ſilken or lu ſeat bern purſe retain 
A ſplendid ſhilling. 
L:"ATHERSELLER, #, 
deals in leather, and vends it. | 
Leave. 2. // [lepe, Saxon; from lypan, to grant.] 
1. Grant of liberty ; permiſſion ; allowance. 
By your eve, Ireneus, notwithſtanding all this your careful fore- 


you lite it. 


One thing more J crave /eave to offer about ſyllogiſm, before 1 
leave it. e. 


never ſa, obnoxious to any party : nor did the tory party put me to 
the pros Fo alking this leave. Pope. 


2. Farewel ; adieu. In this ſenſe /eawve is permiſſion to 
ake leave and part, for you muſt part forthwith, Shakeſp. 


depart. 
T 
| Evils that take leave, 
On their departure, moſt of all ſhew evil. Sbahkeſpeare. 
There is further compliment of leave taking between France and 
him. Shateſprare's King Lear. 
Here my father comes 3 
A double blefling is a double grace ; 
Occaſion ſmiles upon a ſecond /caves 
But, my dear nothings, take your leave, 
No longer muſt you me deceive. 


Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
Srl Suckling. 


uthern habitations. Brown. 


derivation of this word the e 


tymologilts give no ſa- That cruel Met 
cfatory account. ] Song |, Clog homes ID 
1. To quit; to forſake. | | | F „ {from ho deſerts ot 
T — ſhall leave his father and his mother, and N his 3 " / (from leave ] One "x 
wite. G . Is | x | 
If they love dees, and leave the Luſty vine. 2 N © Shatgpar 
Envy them not their palates with the {wines B. Jonſon. Lravss. 5. /. The plural of leaf. . 
2. To deſert; to abandon. N 5 : doeh, rodth 


- Pepe. | 


| Philips. | 
. [leather and eller.) He 4 


fight, methinks I ſee an evil lurk uneſpled. Spenſer. 
When him his deareſt Una did behold, 

Diſdalning life, deſiring {awe to dye. Spenſer, 

I make bold to preſs upon you. | 

— You're welcome; give us cave, drawers Shakeſpeare. | 

| | 'The days We 

- Of Sylla's ſway, when the free ſword took Jene on 
To act all that it would. Ben Fonſen's Catiline. | 
T hieice happy ſnake ! that in her ſleeve - . 

May boldly creep z we dare not give ; 

Our thoughts ſo unconfin'd a leave. Waller, 
No friend has /eave to bear away the dead. Dryden. 
Offended that we fought without his /cave, 

He takes this time hls ſecret hate to ſhew. Dryden. 


I muſt have {cave to be grateful to any who ſerves me, let him be | 


Many stars may be viſible in our hemiſphere, that are not ſo at 
pn ; and many ſhall take /eave of our horizon, and appear unto 
v 


To Leavs. v. «. pret, I leſt; 1 have lift, [Of the 


He that is of an unthankful mind, will deve him in danger that | 


* 


LEA 


They Mill have /eft me the providence of 


Ve reſolv'd to wave his ſult * | | 
The beſt account is 2 5 or mn then ; ol Or for l while play leaf in fight. + Hudibrat. | miſes of the goſyel, and my charity to them u Gb, ag Ute , | 
walt more to the table of ” Arbuthnot on Coins. u' that . I * it 1 "jab "Raight Tut 6. * yg Og amr 8 70% 
| a ; „ it l a =, . s Jae. Tf it without | a | 
. Skilled Deilfol, knowing: wich fn) 1 $1 8 * 1 x. digg ＋ right v lue on your friend- | whitth is ſet down : and 0 ie mind -comprebendeth 
g No m z beſides, it leaverb a len d, 
Though train'd In arms, and {carn'd in made 8, % ip, chen: he who Jeaft deſerves it on all other accounts than his | might be ſaid than is expreſſed. . © Lulhicin, a it 
Thou chuſoſt not to conquer men but carts, Or anville, 8 of lee Lu] no Pepe's Letters. Theſe things muſt be left uncertain to fürther aig.) — 
6. Skilled in ſcholaſtick, as diſtin& from other know- sr. 7 To ſay no more; ot to nw 1g"w of 3 Ws. 847 Deſeripehn of ky | 
"i 91 rod gm _ + pho — . — — — 15 nh —— ; he eel Kee: 2 1. the reach af. one to diſcover ai wet» „ ta 
| little improved : and thus men of ay hon ö | Not to carry a K 
— ur bot — be little knowing» n 3 ar. 9 N yain, at leaſt aſperſes . 7 They 3 810 Ld ai 
Lt "ak NEDLY. adv. [from learned.) With knowledge ; He 1 my ſide ſubducting, took perhaps earth; und iet no ſuſtenance for Iſtuel. iq . of the 
with ſkill, | N More than enough; at leaſt on her — W eat the i of "id cattle ; which also We 
, The apoſtle ſeemed in his eyes but larnedly mad. f Hooker. Too much of ornament, in outward ſhow * e wrong 8 or oll. . Dani. 1 
— for ie y bot Ul W — — — leaf if he bee bro de Nl 
He ſpoke, earned, lor Ute F pon the mu a young man, at lea | a man, . | 1 
Was either pitied In him, or forgotten. Shakeſpeare. | ho lat as on horſeback + © | 22 8. To reject; not to chooſe, x life, 
'ry coxcomb ſwears as [carnedly as they. Swift. Eyery effect doth after a ſort contain, at leaſtwiſe reſemble, the In all the cohimon Incidents of life, | 
i ce if Ton fads) err [> am futon; fee. 
1. Lirerature; Fd in languages or ſciences; generally Honour and — leaft the thund' rer o d, 9. To fix as a token or remembrance. dal 
; ſcholaltick knowledge. | | And ill he pays the promiſe of a God. Pope. This I leave with my reader, as an occafion for him 
Learning hath its infancy, when it is almoſt childiſh 3 then its, The remedies, if any, are to be propoſed from a conſtant courſe | hom much he may be beholden ts ex . 0 add, 
th, wich luxuriant and Juvenile] then its ſtrength of years, | of the milken diet, continued ar /eaft a years *1 10, To bequeath; to give as inheritance \ 
young id; ond, lafly, its 5 e, when dry and exhauſt. Bacon. A fiend may deceive a creature of more excellency than himſelf, ' © * "That peace 4 leav't to thy imperia 90 
when 3 an A 1 5 8 eng res cb at leaft by the tacit permiſſion of the omniſeient Being. That peace, Oh happy ſhade! be ever N 
Len thy talent is, ut mine is ſenſe. Prior. 5 8 7 tyden s Dedication to J 8 11. To give u p 3 to reſign. 
As Moſes was learned in all the wiſdom of the Egyptians, ſo it | 2. It has a ſenſe implying doubt; to ſay no more; to * Thy" halt not glean thy vineyard 3 thou that; 
\s manifeſt from this chapter, that St. Paul was a great maſter in ſay the leaſt ; not to ay all that might be ſaid. the poor;and firanger, 1 thre ten be 
all the learning of the Greeks, | Bentley, Whether ſuch virtue ſpent now fail'd It a wiſe man were /eft to himſelf, and his Lev, ur, tg, 
2. Skill in any thing good or bad. New angels to create, if they at leaf the greateſt good to himſelf be could deviſe ; the fum 9 0 15 
N An art of contradiQion by way of ſcorn, a learning wherewith Art his created. 8 Milton. wiſhes would be this, That there were juſt ſuch 3 um of al ky gs CHER 
| we were long ſithence forewarned, that the miſerable umes where. Let uſeful obſervations be at leaft ſome part of the ſubject of 4 | | being u Cu The fa 
unto we are fallen ſhould abound, . Hooker, 155 7 R Watti's 1 of o ef 12. To permit without inter ofition; Tila, by * 
LWARNER, # J. [from learn.) One _ is yet in his | Li"asy, 4 75 * * 5 _ — t 1 1 4 er * * ran - eave the reader to judge, TY Leute 
rudiments; one who is acquiring ſome new art or | root with 4%, French, or looſe.] mſy; © 13. To ceaſe to do; to deſiſt from. 


Let us return, leſt my father leave caring for 
thought for my . e ah 


| 1 

14. To LEAVE of. To deſiſt from; to forbexr %h 
If, upon any occaſion, you bid him leave off the doing af 

thing, you muſt be ſure to carry the point, * 


In proportion as old age came on, he left Cy 1 
15. To LAV I of, To forſake, 757 


He began to /cave off ſome of his old acquain 
and bullying about the ſtreets ; he — on a 88 umd 
-  Arbuthnot's Hiſtory 
16. To LT AVE out, To omit; to A 
; 1 am ſo fraught with curious buſineſs, that 
1 leave out ceremony. | Shakeſp, Wi 
You may partake : I have told 'em who * Soar * 
EI ſhould be loth to be /eft out, and here too, B, Jute, 
What is ſet down by order and diviſion doth demontiny that 
nothing is /eft our or omitted, but all is there, 1 
n Befriend till utmoſt end 
- .Of all thy dues be done, and none left out, | 
 ®, Ere nice morn on the Indian ſteep Hs 
From her cabin'd loop-hale peep. 
We aſk, if thoſe ſubyert 
Reaſon's eftabliſh'd maxima, who aſſert 
© "That we the world's exiſtence may conceive, 
Though we one atom out of matter leave # 


Mita, 


wh Valor 
1 always. thought this paſſage left out with (FO Tr 
ment, by Tucca.and Varius, as it ſeems to erin upark. 

ue 


— 


fixth £Eneid. 

0 LEAVE. V. #, 

1. 2 to deſiſt. . 
She is my eſſence, and I de to be, 

If I be not by her fair influence *. "Ya 

Foſter'd, illumin'd, cheriſh'd, kept allve, Obalepears 
And fince this buſineſs ſo far fair is done, | 

It us not leave till all our own be won, 6 

Hie began at the eldeſt, and /eft at the youngeſt, * 

7e LEAVE of. To defiſt. | | 
Grittus, hoping that they in the caſtle would not hold out, lf 

| - off to batter or undermine it, wherewith he perceived he little m- 
. vailed. _ 1 Kuolles': Hiſt, of the Turks 
But when you find that vigorous heat abate, 

Leave off, and for another ſummons wait, Roſen, 


* 5 


U 


- 
CA 


; 
| 
| 
| 


3. ToLzavs off To ſtop. | 
Wrong 0 not eve of thre where they yi 
But till beget new miſchiefs in their courſe, 


| Daniel, 
To Leave. v. a. [from levy ; lever, French.] To 
levy; to raiſe : a corrupt word, made, I believe, by 
Spen/er, for a rhime. 


An army ftrong ſhe kav'd, 
To war on thoſe which him had of his realm berew'd. 
Spenſer': Tin Nun 


LYAveD. adj. [from leaves, of leaf. 
1. Furniſhed with foliage. 

2, Made with leaves or folds. 

I will looſe the loins of kings, to open before him the two leu 


| gates: ts Il. In 
LEAVEN. . / [levain, French; levare, Lat.] 
1. Ferment mixed with any body to make it light; 
a 3 uſed of ſour dough mixed in a mabdl 
read. * 
It ſhall not be baken with laven, Love vi th 
All fermented meats and drinks are eafieſt digeſted ; and ok 
unfermented, by barm or /caven, (are hardly digeſted, Fr. 
2. Any mixture which makes a general change in ye 


maſs: it generally means ſomerhing that deprayei 
corrupts that with which it is mixed. 

Many of their propoſitions ſavour very ſtrongly of Tenne 
of innovations. King (bv 
$bo 
ov 


- 


— 


To LI AVI R. v. . [from the noun.] 
1. To ferment by ſomething mixed. 


| You mult tarry che leav ning, | 
| oſdever eateth kevencd bread, that ſoul ſhall be — 0 u. 


Breads we have of ſeveral grains, with divers kinds of 3 
and ſeaſonings ; ſo that ſome do extremely move appetites, 
2. To taint; to imbue. | 


Parts fit for the nouriſhment of man in plants are, 


delivered him. : a 177 AIR. 17. * wy haves ny ry > A; 2 e. 
3. = _ Hows without adion : as, I ft things [x,144vince, x, FJ. [from have] Remnant; relics} 
as und them. : LY nh 
© When they were departed From him, they {ot Jun In grent al. A 
* N 727 a Chron, xxive 25. To this poor hall, his little Roman ſenate, c 
4+ Lo have remaining at death. The s of Pharſalia. Addiſon's 
'There be of them that ve {ft a name behind them. e 
Ecelyf. xliv. 8. Or ſtop and light at Chloe's head, | 
| 5. Not to deprive of. | With {craps and leaving: to be fed? Li'avhe 


x 


— 


SUR. 


6 IE Oe? ed TR A, 
Wh tere: 4 is More uote , | Batter'd by hls {ee they lay, : 
Strephon, With * wo & * . ee, 72 _ their torn canvaſs play. Dryden. 
A the digni An 
For he then dae Witten ts bl | Sidney. | 1. A phyſician z a profeſſor of the art of healing: 
of villag* enough: your leavy ſcreens throw down, | whence we ſtill uſe cowleech. | | 
Nows Mile thoſe you arte . |, Shakeſpeare's Macheth. A leech, the which had great infight ' 
And ſhow [lecher, Fr.] To lick over. Hanmer. In that diſeaſe of grieved conſcience, 114 
„Lick. . 4. label the Athenian's eyes And well could cure the ſame z his name was Patience. 
love juice? Shakeſp. Midfummer Night's Dream. | Spenſer's Fairy Queen. 
Abd. e. {Derived by iner from Juxure, old Her words ker b and hen te land ec | 
/ ee fo 05 . 2 be 3 cunning gan to wounds to 5 
Pt 4 * * — 5 - middle NET ON wry ee — which his arcdidteachs Fairy Queen. 
ſame ſenſe. « the leacher 3 he's at my houſe; he cannot "ſcape , The learned N deſpair depart, | 
1 will nos vs DSN Shake. My Wives of Windſor. And thake their r hands, deſponding of thelr art Dryden. 
oO. 7 fo breed out your inheritors. Shakeſpeare. Deaf to comp! e the ill, 
= 1 ſoon transforms his miſtreſs ; now Till ſome ſafe criſis. — 
We place appears lovely cow. Dryden. | The hoary wrinkled leech has watch'd and toil'l, © 
Jn —— Neepy leacher ſhuts his little eyes, Tried every health-reſtoring herb and gura, | 
About his churning re ae ee rife. Dryden. And wearied out his painful _ 5 Pore Rowe. 
She yields her i | A kil b N 
chat fair letcher, the ſtrong god of arms. Pope's Odyſſey. They ſay, had wrought this blefled deed ; 
e v. n. [from the noun. ] To whore 1 This leach Arbuthnot was yclept. Gay's Paſtorali. 
bebe adultery? no» The wren goes to d, - the ſmall — 2. A kind of ſmall water ſerpent, which faſtens on ani- 
gy does lieber in my _ e , ws eſp. B. Jonſon. mals, and ſucks the blood : it is uſed to draw blood 
Out eats 4. = 5 ber.] Lewd; luſtfol. | Where the lancet is leſs ſafe, whence perhaps the 
] $gCHEROVS» 5 : | q loſe its bea when worn | © name. ' 
The ſappnite _— — ſhould 5 if it I drew blood by leeches behind his ear. Wiſeman. 
by one _— * afte perſon. Derbe. Sticking like leeches, till they burſt with blood, 
ah the v. av. [from lecherovs.] Lewdly ; luſt- Without remorſe inſatiably. „ 
reutkovs rr. Te LIIZCH. v. a. [from the noun. ] To treat with me- 
; = 1. /. [from lecherous.] Lewdneſs. dicament. | | 


J | 


VCHBRY + u. þ+ from lecher.] 3 ; _ 2 
| | welter with as little ſhame in open /echery, as ſwine do in 
Aer mixes | Aſcham's Schoolmaſter. 

Againſt ſuch lewdſters, and their lecbery, 
Thoſe that betray them do no treachery. 4 Shake care. 
Ireriox. 1. J Llectio, Latin. ] A reading; a variety 
in copies. : ; 

tick has lis own hypotheſis : if the common text be not 
NN opinion, a various /efion ſhall be made authentick. 


Watts Logick. 
\ ECTURE, . / [/efure, French.] | 


courſe pronounced upon any ſubject. 
Sq while Dametas 1 his ruſtick lecture unto him, 
how to feed his beaſts before noon, and where to ſhade them in the 


on 
in muſick we have ſpent an hour, 
1 Lure (hall have leiſure for as ck Shakeſpeares 


When letters from Ceſar were given to Ruſticus, he refuſed to 
philoſopher had done his leTures. = 
Taylor's Holy Living. 

Virtue is the folid good, which tutors ſhould not only read lec- 
tures and talk of, but the labour and art of education ſhould furniſh 
the mind with, and faſten there. . Locle. 
\ The ad or practice of reading; peruſal. 

In the {ere of holy ſcripture, their apprehenfions are commonly 
confined unto the literal ſenſe of the text. g i Brown. 

. A magiſterial reprimand ;; a pedantick difcourſe. 
Numidia will be bleſt by Cato's lectures. iſon, 
To Lt'cruns, v. 4. [from the noun. ] 
3. To inſtruct formally, 
. Toinſtru& inſolently and R 
. Lerunk. v. 2. To read in publiek; to inſtru 
an audience by a formal explanation or diſcourſe: 
as, Wallis lecture on geometry. 

LE crurER, u. /. [from lecture. 
1. An jaſtructor; a teacher by wg 
5. A preacher in a church hired b 

the rector or vicar, 

If any miniſter refuſed to admit into his church a /efurey recom- 
mended by them, and there was not one orthodox or learned man 
"wo » he was preſently required to attend upon the com- 
mittee, | Clarendon. 


dpen them till the 


of lecture. 


e, . [from lecture.] The office of a 


where he 


y the pariſh to aſſiſt 


L E F 


[Lz'zencaarr. 3. / [leech and craft.) The art of 
healing. 8 
e ſtudy ſpeech, but others we perſnade : 
We leechcraft learn, but others SET it. 
LIE. adj. [lieve, leve, Dutch.] Kind; fond, 
; Whilome all theſe were low and leef, 
And lov'd their flocks to feed; 
They never ſtrove to be the chief, 
And ſimple was their weed. 
LIE. n. /. [ 
porrum, Latin.) A 
Know'ſt thou Flue 
Tell him I'll knock 
Upon St. David's day. 
Leek to the Welſh, to Dutchmen butter's dear. 
We uſe acrid plants inwardly and outwardly in gangrenes ; in 
ſcurvy, water · ereſſes, horſe-radiſh, garlick, or lee pottage. 


LEER. . /. [pleane, Saxon. ] 
1. An oblique view. 


I ſpy entertainment in her j 2 — the leer of invitation. 


Davies. 


lant. 

Ves. hi 

$ leck about his | | 
e Sbaleſpeare. 


keſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
v „ Yet with ard ine bc "3 : 
or en with j 
Ey'd 8 Milton, 
2+ A labour'd caſt of countenance. | 
Damn with faint praiſe, concede with civil ler. Pope. 


I place a ſtateſman full before my fight; 


A bloated monſter in all his geer, 
With ſhameleſs viſage, and perfidious lar. Swift, 
Te LEER. v. u. [from the noun.] 
1. To look obliquely z to look archly. 
Iwill leer upon him as he comes by; and do but mark the coun- 


tenance that he will give me. Shakeſp. Hen, IV. 

I wonder whether you taſte the pleaſure of independency, or whe- 
ther you do not ſometimes leer upon the court. Stoift. 

2. To look with a forced countenance. 
Bertran has been taught the arts of courts, 
To gild a face with ſmiles, and leer a man to ruin. Dryden. 
Lzes. #./. [lie, French.) Dregs; ſediment: it has 
ſeldom a ſingular, 

The memory of king Richard was fo ſtrong, that it lay like /ces 
at the bottom of men's heartsz and if the veſſel was but ſtirred, 
it would come up. Bacon's Henry VII. 

If they love lee, and leave the luſty wine, 
Envy them not their palates with the ſwine. B. Jonſon. 
Thoſe lees that trouble it, refine 


He got a Lure in town of ſixty pounds a year, The agitated ſoul of generous wine. | Dryden. 
ee, of 3 | Swift. | To LE ESE. v. 4. [/e/en, Dutch.] To loſe: an old 
b a 0 cad. | 

Then ſhall they know that I am the Lord your God, which cauſed a fell to thy profit both butter and cheeſe 
1 de led into captivity among the heathen. Exel. XxxIx. 28. Who buieth it ſooner the more he ſhall /eeſe. , Tufſer. 
14d den of this people cauſe them to ert, and they that * No cauſe, nor client fat, will Chey'ril Jeeſe, | 
Ai ys l. 1K. But as they come on both ſides he takes fees 3 
vin vegetables and animals, ſo in moſt other bodies, not pro- And pleaſech both 1 for while he melts his greaſe 
15 by ſeed, It is the colour We moſt fix on, and are moſt led For is, that wins for whom he holds his peace. B. Jonſon, 
LEDGE, /. J . | Locke, How in the port our fleet dear time did leeſe, 
1 (/eggen, Dutch, to lie. ] Withering like priſoners, which lie but for fees. Donne. 
"Ih p75 ayer; ftratum. Leer. 3. / 
beate ledge or row ſhould be merely of ſtone, cloſely laid, Leete, or leta, is otherwiſe called a law. day. The word ſcemeth 


guous A vain a general caution for all parts in building conti- 


Ades »:6 Wotton's Architefture. | diction above the wapentake or hundred, comprehending three or 
7 ling above the reſt; or projecting beyond | four of them, otherwiſe called thirſhing, and contained the third | 
1 x | part of a Wes or ſhire: N peer one and _ w ; 

dur parallel ſticks riſing above five inches higher than the | now aboliſhed, and ſwallowed up in the county court. o. 

erchief, ſerved as 2 each ſide. Gulliver. | Who has a break ſo pure, 

. Any prominen iſi But ſome uncleanly apprehenſions 

neath ay ad nar! © ke Keep leets and law-days, and in ſeſſions fit 

ag = dp banged one pts Dryden With meditations lawful ? Shakeſpeare's Othello, 

: * 1d preſent her at the leet 
"a 17 1 L and borſe.) A ſumpter horſe. 7 bong Hons jugs, and no ſeal'd quarts. Shakeſp. 
b. Dregs ; 6 e, French.] LI“ZWARD. adj, [lee and peand, Saxon.] Towards 

15 ddüment; refuſe: commonly les. the wind. See LEE. 

1 ings 2, 79 ſexs exchang'd for thee, The claſſics were called long ſhips, the onerarize round, becauſe 
Iden t 9 * eee Prior. of their figure approaching towards circular: this figure, though 
15 erm; ſuppoſed * Skinner from eau, French. ] proper for the ſtowage of goods, was not the fitteſt for failing, be- 

generally that ſide which is oppoſite to the wind, 


e lee ſhore is that 


to have grown from the Saxon lebe, which was a court of juriſ- 


cauſe of the great quantity of lerward way, except when they ſailed 
wr ap 


the wind blows on. To be | full before the Arbutbnot. 
— lee of the ſhore, is to be cloſe under the PROVE. - 82 2 | 
by a i q ore. A leeward uy is one that is not faſt Leſt — > call 3 3 
7 lay , 2.0 make her way fo good as ſhe might. A veſſel with a double keel ; 
der al ſhip by the lee, is to bring her ſo that all Which juſt like ours, new rigg'd and man'd, 
and ho may lie againſt the maſts and ſhrowds flat, an got _ i Rags Bon: - rot . 
he will mr en come right on her broadſide, ſo that The pilot knew not how to guide, Swift. 
we, * 1 ee 14. ] Larr participle preter. of ltave. 
bad taken the Indian fee erung mipe With our men of war, we 1 weep myſelf to think upon thy words. Shakeſpeare. 
ys 1 ; . Had fuch a river as this been ft to itſelf, to have found its wa 
. making a / 2 ue Dunkirk with che wind at north- out from among the Alps, whatever windings it had made, it mu 
eee tackling ond. cha Raleigh. | have formed ſeveral little ſeas. Al. 
7 fun; yet 3 and viQtualling, they are forced to ſea Were 1 left to myſelf, I would rather aim at inftruQting than di- 
A le ſhore, er do fo thin venture ſplitting and finking on verting; but if we will be uſeful to the world, we muſt take it as 
The? haply Numb'ring on the N King Charles | we find it f Addiſon's Speftator. 
Denning bi lang aft dender kif, Luer. adj. [/ufte, Dutch; (evus, Latin. ] Siniſtrous ; 
went Br ight, 
Fi bun anchor in his ſcaly rind, NT il keen 


is alſo in man a natural prepotency ia the right, we 


Spenſer's Paſtorali. 
leac, Saxon; /oock, Dutch ; leechk, Erſe; 


Gay. 


Fleyer on Humours. | 


LEG 


Ki with I in m obſervation in chiliten, 


aner N ann, 
who, permitted the freedom of both hands, do ofttimes conſinè it 
unto the ieſt, and are not without great difficulty reſtrained fromm 
it. Brown's Vulgar Errourt. 
The right to Pluto's golden palace guides, — 
1 4 5 to that unhappy region tend, E 
Which to the depth of Tartarus deſcends. Dryden. 
The gods of greater nations dwell around, 
And, on the right and left, the palace bound z | 
The commons where cans Dryden. 
A raven from a wither'd oak, 
1 of their lodging was oblig'd to croak : | 
That omen lik'd him not. © Dryden» 
The left foot naked when they march to fight, 
But in a bull's raw hide they ſheathe the right. Dryden. 
The man who ſtruggles in the fight, | 
Fatigues /eft arm as well as right. Prior. 
Leer-na'NDED. adj. [left and band.] Uſing the left- 


hand rather than right. 


The limbs are uſed moſt on the tight-ſide, whereby cuſtom help. 
eth; for we ſee, that ſome are left-handed, which are ſuch as have 
uſed the left-hand moſt, . Bacon. 

For the ſeat of the heart and liver on one ſide, whereby men be- 


come At- banded, it happeneth too rarely to countenance an effect 
ö 8 for the ſeat of the liver on the left - ſide is very mon- 


3 k. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
LerT-HA"NDEDNESS. 5. J [from left-handed.) Ha- 
bitual uſe of the left hand. | 
ts Although a ſquint 8 a 
B' ungracious ; yet we cannot want that hand. 
Les. n. /. 95 Daniſh ; /eggur, Iſlandick. J r 
1. The limb by which we walk; particularly that part 
between the knee and the foot. ee 
They haſte; and what thelr tardy feet deny d, 


Donne. 


The truſty ſtaff, their better leg, ſupply d. Duden. 
Purging comfits, and ants eggs, M n 

Had almoſt brought him off his legs. Hudibras. 

Such intrigues people cannot meet with, who have nothing but 


legs to carry them. : Addiſon's Guardian. 
2. 1 act of obeiſance; a bow with the leg drawn 
ace, . N 

At court, he that cannot make a leg, put off his cap, kiſs his 
hand, and ſay nothing, has neither . Up, nor cap. Shakeſ. 

Their horſes never give a blow, | 8 
But when they make a leg, and bow. - Hudilras. 

If the boy ſhould not put of his hat, nor make legs very grace- 
fully, a dancing-maſter will cure that defect, ockes 
He made his leg, and went away. Swift, 

3. To fland on his own LEO. To hpport himſelf, - 

Perſons of their fortune and quality could well have food 

their own legs, and needed not to lay in for countenance and ſup- 


| port. : N Collier of Fri ip. 

4+ That by which any thing is ſupported on the ground ; 

as, the leg of a table. | 4 
Ls'cacr. 3. /. [legatum, Latin. 

cy is a particular thing given by laſt will and teſtament. Cocpel. 

If there be no ſuch thing apparent upon record, they do as if one 

ſhould demand a legacy by force and virtue of ſome written teſta- 


ment, wherein there being no ſuch thing ſpecified, he pleadeth that | 


there it muſt needs be, and hringeth arguments from the love or 
good-will which always the teſtator bore him; imagining, that 
theſe, or the like proofs, will conviet a teſtament to have that in 

it, which other men can nowhere by reading find. Hooker. 
Fetch the will hither, and we ſhall determine NR. 

How to cut off ſome charge in legacies Shakeſp. J. 
Gogd counſel is the beſt legacy a father can leave a child, L'Efra 

When he thought you | 

T' augment the number of the bleſs'd above, 
He deem'd em legacies of royal love; 

Nor arm'd, his brothers portions to invade, 

But to defend the preſent you had made. 

When the heir of this vaſt treaſure knew, 

How large a /egacy was left to you, 

He wiſely ty'd it to the crown again, 

Leave to thy children tumult, ſtrife, and war, 

Portions of toil, and /egacies of care, 

LEGAL. adj. [legal, French; leges, Latin.) 
1. Done or conceived according to law, 
Whatſoever was before Richard I. was before time of memory; 
and what is ſince, is, in a legal ſenſe, within the time of memory. 
Hale's Hiſt. of the Common Laxve 
2. Lawful ; not contrary to law. os 
3. According to the law of the old diſpenſation, 
His merits 
To ſave them, not their own, though Igal, works. Milton. 
LEtGA'LITY. n. J. [legalite, French.] Lawtulnets, 
To LE"GAL1Zk, v. a. (egalifer French; from /egal.] 
To authorize; to make lawful. 

If any thing can /ega/ize revenge, it ſhould be Injury from an 
extremely obliged perſon ; but revenge is ſo abſolutely the peculiar 
of Heaven, that no conſideration can impower, even the beſt men, 
to alſume the execution of it. | South. 

3 adv. [from legal.) Lawfully; according 
to law, 

A prince ay not, much leſs may inferior judges, deny juſtice, 
when it is legally and competently demanded, _ Taylor. 

LI“OATARNY. 5. 4 aire, French; from legatum, 
Latin.] One who has a legacy left. 

An executor ſhall exhibit a true inventory of goods, taken in the 
preſence of fit perſons, as creditors and /cgataries are, unto the or- 
dinary. Ayliffe. 

Le"GATE, A. J. [legatus, Latin; Agar, French; legato, 
Italian.] | 
1. A 1 an ambaſſador, 
he legatei from th' Atollan prince return: 
Sad news they bring, that after all the coſt, 
And care employ'd, their embally is loſt. D»ydew's Æneid. 
2. A kind of ſpiritual ambaſſador from the pope; a 
— deputed by the pope for eccleſiaſtical 
analrs., 
Look where the holy /eyate comes apace, 


* 


Duda. 
. P rior. 


To give us warrant from the hand of Heav'n. Sbaleſpeare. 
Upon the iegate's ſummons, he ſubmitted himſelf to an examina- 
tion, and appeared before him. | Altterbury. 
LecaTE'E. 1. J. [from Jegatum, Latin.] One who has 
A legacy left him, 98 
If he chance to ſcape this diſmal bout, 
The former legatecs are blotted out. Dryden's Juvenal. 


My will is, that if any of the above-named legatees ſhould die be- 
fore me, that then the reſpeQive legacies ſhall revert to myſelf. Swift, 
Lz'caTins. adj. [from legate.] | 
1. Made by a legate. 


When any one is abſolyed from excommunication, it is provided 
Lene that ſome one ſhall publiſh ſuch abſolu 


on. Ai Parergea. 
2. r © a legate of the Roman "ti 
you hade done of late a 


, 
oye oy ce OP 
Lzo4"TION. #. /. [legatio, Latin. ] Deputation ; com- 


miſſion 5 embaſſ 


1 
7 


A. 


L E U 


LEM 


LEN _ 


| ; tof ing (this eaſy} The ben ret hath large Ef leaves; l. | 
Add Iegation M4 res repetendas, and » refoſil, and » denuncia- | 'ence due 93 e ns prion: de ah many leaves, which expand, in . be fans xx 
tlon or of « war, the wir is u mpre confined to the place] diſtin æion, * ] of an oval figure, and divided into ſeveral inte: the fn NL 

of the quaryel, but Is left at large. * Lzo1TiMACY, . /. [from legitimate.) | hard ſeeds, ſurrounded by a thick fleſh f » which in len 

ypon coſtly, 8s In his legations. “/ In reſpect of his legitimacy, it will be goods ' Aylife. | this tree, and the fruit is yearly imported W l "LE 

Luoa'r6r. / * #, Latin.] One who, malces , Genuinenels ; not . 3 | plety.. ; am. wut 
ves eies. | The lepiti or reality. 0 e marine vindiested, L now f 7 OY ro N . 

SN RY Suppoſe debate | — by what menns they were hurried out pf che ocean. M rd. 1 an A, nog 1 . 2 O , — 
. 1 « falr 1 3 Dryden LE RT hw adj. (from Yar Lat. —_— "Thou and by wiſe, and bin b. AY * wy f 
\Buqueath's by ſome /egator's laſt In "| French. orn in marriage; ully begotten. buy toys, and drink lemonade. — = wy oper” 

L.“ ain d. n. / A „ u of ſelau. | of * wg . a have your od e LEND. vv. 4. nes, and part. all len 2 Lt 1 

15 1 r, ee e een; Saxon; leenen, Dutch.) 1 0 3, Af 
t,t neſts bred abhorring t vote» | legitimate, by receiving a portion. | „ n eee | 

| Pha dr In Na fats of antiquities, the aden anc —4 To Luci TI MATE. v. 4. [legitimer, French; from the RA n _ 3 4. Witt 

NI rde Anatas. * Addifen 1 . . | Much more to be thus oppoſite with Heay' lr; W 

with fable and hong mon but | 1. To procure to any the rights of legitimate birth. Thou ſhalt not * him thy money upon 2 dhe J 

OY And ty this lend al that glorious deed | T 1 _ - = n Of} Mau A2 NOT tl Lax! 

N . | 2. To make lawful. | They dare not give, and e'en refuſe to unh, 

4 *r Neff n po... ſee It would be jmpoſſible for any enterprize to be lawful, if that To their poor kindred, or a wanting e i " 12 
1 Cn te hands that record = e fps + 9 to It, and Ba of P 5 2. * — 4 oy * condition that itbe nj. Inn 
L uence to make it or bad. . ' t but have 3k, | a 

N * INN Gus makes — — Lier TIMATELY, adv. [from legitimate. ran rd ein 10 

fo willlagly lee, the expeCtation of it, It is not the articles of the | 1, Lawfully. | 1 falr hays age th to ſend 1 7. LI“ 

an the I. ws" and their neighbour, mann 2. n. 2 | a 33 3. To afford; ** 22 — Often we may low, dy Toa 

| | , 10 roſe to Jove's im . . 

e ny ticularly on medals or coins. Thu Ufficultie prove a ſoul legitimately great» Dryden. Covetouſneſs, like the ſea, receives the tribute Uſe 
4. Any inſcription ; par * gitima far Unlike it in bod mw of U * 

Compare the beauty and comprehenſiveneſs of 2 on Fe Lec1TIMA TION. 2. /. [legitimation, French z from /c- 9 NT — 9 — Dey 10 
Lu'orn, . /. [from /egger, Dutch. To lis or remain nan. irth | other their name and office f one in called x dum f — f 

19 , di il, . | Ah ML 

in a place.] Any thing that lies in a place; as, a ; wa " have diſclaimed my land; * rom . and from thy gr 15705 3 
leger ambaſſador; a reſident ; one that continues at itimarkn, name, and all ls gone? r Now {end afiftune, nad relleve.the * I 
the court to which he is ſent ; a leger-book, a book Then, good my mother, let me know my father, why : Cato, lend me for a while thy patience ,. Wy 
that lies in the compting-houſe. F * 4 pg = L n — EN TR why Locke And condeſcend to hear a wot man ſpeale, 43 Ze 
n nature is the di ine. . , thou 0 
; Look — 2 ny 2 >a 2. The act of inveſting with the privileges of lawful = Wilt lend ; "Th to Gn miſtreſs' eyes. 4 ane A 
Where you ſhall be an everlaſting leiger. Sbaleſpeare. irth. | LE NDER, . /. [from lend. | . 
I've giv'n him that, LE'GUME. 1 #./. [legume, Fr. legumen, Lat.] Seeds | 1, One who lends any thing. the\ 
ſhall qui le h | , 70 Ls N 
r . rk eng i. 
r £6 pand- Ge Veogh; 0 64H ane and Sled Let the ſtate be anſwered ſome ſmall matter, wg. | 2. A 
NERC obſerve their motions, ſuch were made wow. - > in , retort liege pou ſpirit. 0 9 3081 . — Iu YO 8 it will 2 ae 
Thy pralfs too much ? 908 008 OO. er here, gr gu beg brag in 7ray 85 Arbuthnot. ] eight than give aver this trade. | rod, wi "mo Ls'N 
Working againſt the ſtates of death and bell. Herbert, ] LA ,s. adj. [leguminenx, Er. from legumen.) | Whole droves of lenders crowd the bankers don ter 

He withdrew not his confidence from any of thoſe who attended Belonging to pu ſe; conſiſting of pulſe. | - in money. a 1 Pn! ark Sari Fre, 

His perſon, who, In truth, lay /eiger for the covenant, and kept up The propereſt food of the vegetable kingdom is taken from the 3 would certainly encourag to venture in fuchy 

the ſpirits of thelr countrymen by thelr intelligence. Clarendon. | farinaceous ſeedsz as oats, barley, and wheut : or of ſome of the me of danger, 


1 call that a ledger balt, which It fixed, or made to reſt, In one 
certain place, when you ſhall be abſent 3 and 1 call that a walking 
balt which you have ever In motion. Walton, 

LuognpaMA'lN, . / 2 perhaps from /egeret# 
de main, French.) Slight of hand ; Juggle ; power 
of deceiving the eye by nimble motion ; trick; de- 
* 6 3 N 

e t was at legerdemaing 

That what be touch'd came not to light again, Iubberd. 

Of all the tricks and /egerdemain by which men impoſe upon their 

| own fouls, thers [þ none E common ts the ples of nnn. 

; out, 

Liot'zirv. . . [legeret?, French.) Lightneſe; 
nimbleneſs ; hook, A word not in uſe, 

When the mind is quicken'd, 
The organs though defunt and dead before, 
Break up thelr drowſy grave, and newly move 
With caited ſlough and freſh /egerity, 

Lion. ad}. [from lg.] Hav 
with legs. 

Lion. . J. [egibilis, Latin.] 

1. Such as may be read, 
You obſerve ſome clergymen with their heads held down within 
an Inch of the cuſhion, to read what Is hardly /egib/es Swift. 
3. Apparent z diſcoverable, 
People's opinions of themſelves are {egible In their countenance, 
Thus a kind imagination makes a bold man have vigour and enter- 


Shakeſpeare, 
ing legs; furniſhed 


: In his alr and motion ; It Ramps value and 8 es 
| 4 faces ier. 
Lion v. adv. [from legible.) In ſuch a manner as 
may be read. | 
Lr'a10N, Py [legio, Latin.] 
1. A —_ Roman ſoldiers, conſiſting of about five 
thouiand, 


he moſt remarkable plece in Antoninus's pillar Is, the figure of 
uplter Pluvius fending raln on the fainting army of Marcus Aure- | 


ue, and thunderbolts on his enemies, which la the greateſt con- 
firmation poſſible of the Rory of the Chriftlan xn Adieu. 
2. A military force. 
dende forth her dreadful Iten. Pbilips. | 
3- Any great number. | 
| Not In the legions = 
Of horrld hell, can come a devil more damn'd. Shakeſpeare, 


"The partition between good and evil Is broken down and where 
dne fin has entered, legions will force their way through the ſame 


breach. Rogers, 
Lt"c10nan, ag. [from Ales. ] 
1. Relating to a legion, 
a. Containing a legion. | | 
3+ Containing a great indefinite number. 

Too many applying themſelves botwixt jeft and earneft, make up 
the n y of error. Brown, 
KG1M#LA TION, % [from later, Latin.) The aQ 
of giving 1— 19 

Pythagoras Jolned legiſlation to his philoſophy, and, Uke others, 
pretended to miracles and revelations f - 
nerable ſanQion do the laws he proſeribed, ned aa Littleton 

Lic rivt. ag. (from legilater,} Giving laws; 


lawgiving. 
* Tha ve fteney they repent, 


EnaQting It ſhould make no precedent, Denbam. 
The poet bs a kind of lawgiver, and thoſe qualities are proper to the 


rere Aybe. Dryden. 
er nm J. [legiflater, Latin ; legi/lateur, 
tenen. 


n e: the 
k 8 a t . 
n ſpoke was a law South. 
And ſem to think in fone. | 
Leetyua'runt. «. /; [from lagifater, Latin.) The 
power that makes laws, | 
Without the cuncurrent OE 2 hats poo of Ga dts 
in Alt Cen. ” 
a u Implied power change | 
an laws in Angie Po np nas Frog - — 
By the fupreme magiltrate l. tly underſtood the legiſlative 


power i but the word irate ſeeming to de perſon, 
bloom the wee pron * bs pa they obedl - 


A lawgiver ; one who makes laws tor any 


ſiliquoſe or /eguminousz as, peas or beans. Arbutbnot. 


Le"1$URABLY. adv. [from Jeiſurable.] At leiſure; 
without tumult or hurry. 

Let us beg of God, that when the hour of our reſt is come, the 
patterns of aur diſſolution may be Jacob, Moſes, Joſhua, and Da- 
vid, who lciſurably ending their lives in peace, prayed for the mer- 
cies of God upon thelr poſterity, Hooker. 
Ls"18URABLE. adj. [from /eifure.] Done at leiſure ; 
not hurried ; enjoying leiſure. - | 

A relation inexcuſable in his works of leiſurable hours, the en- 
amination being as ready as the relation. „ Breton. 
LEISURE. . /. Ller, French.] : 
1. Freedom from buſineſs or hurry ; vacancy of mind; 
r to ſpend time according ta choice, 


A gentleman fell very ſick, and a ſaid to him, Send for a 
phyſician ;, but the fick man anſwered, It is no matter; for if ! 
%, $i die at /eiſures Bacon's Apophtbegms. 


ambition and avarice have made no entrance, the detire of 
leiſure is much more natural than of bufineſs and care. Temple. 
You enjoy your quiet in a garden, where you have not only the 


leiſure of thinking, but the pleaſure to think of which can 
Garen your mind. Dryden. 

2. Convenience of time. ; | 
We'll make our leiſures to attend on Shakeſpeare. 


yours. 
| They ſummon'd up their meiny, ſtrait took horſe ; 
Commanded me to follow, and attend 
The leifure of their anſwer. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
O happy youth ! 
For whorn thy fatcs reſerve ſo falt a bride ; 
He ſigh'd, and had no leiſure more to (ay, 


His honour call'd his eyes another way. Dryden's Ovid. 
I ſhall leave with him that rebuke, to be conſidered at his /ciſure, 


3. Want of leiſure. Not uſed. 


More than I have ſaid, loying countrymen; 
The /ciſure and enforcement of the time 
. Forbids to dwell on. * Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 


Ls"18vRELY, adj. [from leiſure.] Not haſty; delibe- 
rate; done without hurry. | 
He was the wretchedeſt thing when he was young, 
So long a growing, and fo leiſurely, ä 
That, it the rule were true, he ſhould be gracious. Sbakeſp, 
The earl of Warwick, with a handful of men, fired. Leith and 
Edinburgh, and returned by a /ciſurely march. Haysvard. 


+ 


LenGTH. 2. J 


Aon leng, Saxon.) 
1. The extent of any thing material from end toend; 


the longeſt line that can be drawn through a bah, 
There is in Ticinum a church that is in b one bunte fe, 
in breadth twenty, and in heighth near fifty: reporteth the wic 
twelve or thirteen times. Bum, 
2, Horizontal extenſion. 
Mezentius ruſhes on his foes, 
And firſt unhappy Acron overthrows; 
© Stretch d at his length he ſpurns the ſwarthy ground, 
3. Comparative extent; & certain portion of ſpace c 
time: in this ſenſe it has a plural, "_ 
„„ PI 
tween m and er lay, ! 
To get from th" enemy, and Rap free; = 
Left danger, fears, and fges, behind, 
And bent, at leaſt, three lengths the wind, ban 
Time glides along with undifcover'd haſt, 
The future but a length beyond the paſts = Dh 7 hal. 
4+ Extent of duration or ſpace. 15 
What length of lands, what oceans have you pb, 
What ſtorms ſuſtain'd, and on what ſhores been cat? Dj, 
Having thus got the idea of duration, the next thing is u put 
ſome meaſure of this common duration, whereby to judge of 550 


398 


Dy, 


ferent lengths. 
5. Longs 
ay Heav'n, great monarch, ſtill your bliſs, 
With length of days, and every day like this, Dryle, 
Such toil requir'd the Roman name, 
Such length of labour for ſo vaſt a frame. Dryda': Amid, 
In length of time it will cover the whole plain, and make one 
mountain with that on which it now ſtands. Alte. 
6. Reach or expanſion of any thing. 

1 do not recommend to all a purſuit of ſciencts, to thoſe exten- 
ſive /engthz to which the moderne have advanced. un. 

7. Full extent; uncontracted ſtate, 
If Lætitla, who ſent me this account, will 
worthy gentleman's name, I will inſert it at 


8. Diſtance. 


uration or protraction. 


acquaint me vith the 
I 


alu. 

He had marched to the /ength of Exeter, which he hal lane 
thought of befieging, ; Clamin, 
9. End; latter part of any aſſignable time. 
Churches purged of things burdenſotne, all was 


brought at te 
length unto that wherein now we ſtand · Hides 


The bridge is human life : upon a leiſurely ſurvey of it, 1 found 
that it conſiſted of threeſcore 4 e ache. "Ad iſan. 
Lk"18URBLY, adv, * leiſure.) Not in à hurry; 
ſlowly ; deliberately. | 

The Belgians hop'd, that with diſorder'd haſte, 
Our deep.cut keels upon the tands might run; 

Ur it with caution /ciſurely we 


Their numerous might charge us one by one. Dryden. 
We deſcended very /eiſurely, my friend being careful to count the 


ps. Addiſon. 
La MAN. . /. [Generally er to be laimant, — 
lover, French ; but imagined by Junius, with almoſt 
equal probability, to be derived from leef, Dutch, or 
leop, Saxon, beloved and man. This etymelogy, is 
ſtrongly ſupported by the antient orthography, ac- 
cording to which it was written /eveman.] A ſweet- 
heart; a gallant z or a miſtreſs. Hanmer 
Hold for my ſake, and do him not to dye 


| But vanqulſh d, thine eternal bondſlave make, 
And meth 


A cup of wine, 
That's briſk and fi 


And drink unto the {evan mine. Sho ': Henry IV. 
Liu. . [ 7 


* le French.) A . 
tion previouſly med. 9 * 


LEMON. 5 /. Iles, French ; limon; 
1. The Ne 3 W 


The julce of lemons is mare cooling und aftringent than that of 
The dyers uſe It for dying of dight yellows and damn es 


Mortimer, 


me, Pomona! 
he plercing lime, 
through the green, 


worthy meed unto thy /eman take. Spenſer, N 


A erooked ſtick is not ſtraltened, unleſs it be bent us far ue 
clear contrary fide, that ſo it may ſettle itſef at the lei n. 
middle ſtate of evenneſs between them both. * 

10. 4t LINoTAH. [An adverbial mode of ſpeech. ! 
was formerly written ar che length.) At ab; 
concluſion, 

Though our garde fur hav fred han 
ougn.our. m e 0 , 
E aſunder. Dryden's King He 
To LE'NGTHEN, v. a. L length.] 
1. To draw out to make longer; to elongate. | 
NS oy kn Be Es 
e 


Falling dews with 
And — ſun had ben'd every ſhade · 


| Ny 
2. To protract; oe Nan BE 
f rame nd to m 

Which bars a thouſnd harms, and En, 4 
Break off thy ns by righteouſneſs, ud thine dige, . 
| raercy to the poor 1 if it may be a laren of thy ri d dt 
F NN 
mereles are yet to to \ 
Er. yet to come, Aterbwy 1500 


— — Fd 


- 


* 
1 
i 


4. To LixnaTnan one, [The 
cal.] 


Dy 
Dye 


. 


we E 1926 E-- 


„ La por un on. T0 grow longer ; do increaſe] "nation, euatty, Wc, Thus, Lodger is one of great eee i ks office, we n men geht 
0 : | 


| . intereſt with the peogle or nation. Gila Camdes.|| ie. nee Sermons. 
in length „ make 1 yard, whoſe parts lengthen"and brink, Lz'or. 1. J. 2 love ; io 8 a wine | To hs E S3EN« V. A. it To grow lefs; to ſhrink 3 ro be 
. af eds In materi, that have noe brag» fr of love ; ge; beſt beloved : like theſe Agapetus Ca EI Ok 
| _ | 3 1 ra mus, Philo, Amandus, Ee. i ;r/Camden.| gover 4 neee * 
n fo ltr id u. . Pur. Lx onIN I. adj. {leoninur, Latin eee eee in tak tht ite ff wo ben . 
; — adv. {lemgth and wife. ] According 1. Belonging to a Hon; having the nature of a lion. The 3 much, and "comes to no more than py 
Ls wy ch; in a longitudinal direction. 2. Leonine verſes are thoſe of which the end rhimes there was one witneſs of no good reputation. Atterbury. 
to the lenz 45. de Tack) | the middle, fo named from Les the Inventor: as, Lx'ssnn, ay A barbarous corruption of 4%, formed 
Irn. 4 10 gz witigating. £ wa Oloria factorum temere tonceditar horum. = by the vulgar from the habit of terminating compa- 
1 Aſſuakive. obe paſſion wan e r |Lz'orand. 3. J [lis and pardus, L. atin.] A ſpotted] kratives in er; afterwards adopted by poets, and then 
Time, that on all things lays his /eajent hand, ON beaſt of prey. | 11 by writers „ it has all the authority which a 
Yet tames not this z it tie to our laſt ſand. . N run not tralf ſo'tim'rous from the Wolf, mode originally erroneous can derive from cuſtom 
ith of: | i | Or or oxen from the ard, i 5 What great deſplte doch fortune te thee bear, 8 
3. With 9 dead * a a 4 1 — fly 5 your WEE ved 2 Shakeſp. Hen. VI. | * lowly abaſe thy wins Fray e e tn 
. ment, an muc perſua U | 8 z i actions, s t t ſhould not deface all 5 | . 
Las pref and anxious thought. Ines Agoniſtere | "head, teeth, tongue, feet, Aden, Gl, all ike # cat's: he boxes +; Iris the iff dot mately ee ee 2 
| tive; emollient. A 1 | with his fore-feet, as a ent doch her kittens ; leaps at the prey, as a Women to their ſhapes than men their minds. Shak. 
3· 14 relax the fibres, are lenient, balſamick, and abate acrimony 


| ſo The mountains, and higher of. th awd 
Arbutbnot on Aliments. | that ſeem to differ, juſt as a kite doth from an eagle. Grews!| . from 4 higher parts he earth, grow leſſer 


| | age to age: ſometimes the roots of them are weakened 
| tn the blood: | ; 1. fore the king tame leopard: led the | fubterrancous fits mes tumbled by eau 
IIxitur. . p | An emollient, or aſſuaſive appli [= . mo 1155 way + bd the way, | Dpa Nee. N tumbled b . — 
cations Wiſeman's Surgery, | IE PER. 1. . [lepra, leprojar, Latin.) One infected Cain, after the murder of hls brother, cries' out, Eyery man 
treſſed it with leren. nnn. | | | that findeth me ſhall f By the ſame reaſ man, in 
q Lier. v. u. [lenifier, old French ; lenio, Latin.], with 313 hs eas ae 5 ies 2 10.8 (ame ton r N 
: ; to mitigate. 1 The le- Hg _ bakeſptare. Any heat promotes the aſcent of mineral matter, but more eſpe- 
To affe cies and inflammation In the throat, It ſeareth e in whom the plague is, "his cloaths ſhall be rent | clally of that which is ſubtile, and is conſequently movedble mord 
hae a mllfying und lenfying virtue. Barone) Liner 5. [Formed f de out , nd wu loſer Peer. Vun. | 
| what Abet bing firples, known of fov'reign uſt, ovs. adj, [Form rom leprour, to make out a, The la and there the leſſer lam 
He preſſes out, and pours their noble juice 3 ; | verſe.] Cauſing leproſy; in with leproſy ;\]. The new-fall'n young herd bleat a wc n 
Theſe firſt infus'd, to lenify the pain, | leprous. | Lide. adv. [formed by corruption from 19. 
He tugs with pincers, but he tugs In vain. _ Dryden. | Upon my ſecure hour thy uncle ſtole, | Some ſay he's mad; others, that Ir hate him, 
cir1VE. adj. [lenitif, French; Tenio, Latin.) Al- With juice of curſed hebenon in a vial, | Do call it yaliant fury. - Shakdſpeare's Macbeth. 
Ls DK An And in the porches of mine ears did pour L'sezs. n. J. ([laiftes, French. J The ung of beaſts 
ſuave; an have a mille In them 3, the cauſe may be an incep- f , Tbe He, Ahmet Shateſpeare's Hamlet. left on the ground. 5 | 
dan d ontrefaRtion 10 55 have all an actimony, though Ls 3 1 2 ag. r Belonging to a hare; LEH SSO N. . 7. [lepen, French ; Jie, Latin.) 
i th tiwWe. 4 0 e 0 0 - ; - \ BE . 
ue ler expelling the faces without Rimulating | L. Dr e x. J. [from leprous.] Squamous diſeaſe. ** Any thing read or repeated to a teacher, in order to 
"+ anita +5 ann nn a RON 
VE, 7. / f | | j p wo ome . ; acon's Nat. Hi * uh: Te N f 
A Any thing medicinally applied to eaſe pain. Lz"pROSY. #. J. [lepra, Lat. lepre, Fr.] A loath- NG COR IONS. ©: ©" 'Dinhan'd Sopth« 


- l g | Precept; notion inculcated. 
RY ſome diſtemper, which covers the body with a kind " A 3 | 
5 . that friendſhip will apply, before It would be] of white ſcales. 4 | « Gay's enſaepte hack this 7afin dear * 


X i Deep written in my heart with iron | 
brought to decretory rigourss * ; * Soxth's Sermons. . N Itehes, blains, \ . ; 1 That bliſs may — ablde In ſtate n men. Fairy Yueen. 
Le“vir v. #. h e . Latin.] Mildneſs ; mercy ; So all the Athenian boſoms, and their crop _ I Be not jealous over the wife of thy boſom, and teach her not an 
tenderneſs ; ſoftneſs of temper. Be general pr Shakeſp. Timon of Athens. | evil lefſon againſt thyſelf. © ODS 


Eccluſ. ix. 1. 
Henry gives conſent, is a cluſ. 


leproſy. | 
Ad ve A Lev. All. 3. . Porti rr 88 
„el Nn * ere 


Of meer compaſſion, and of lenity, 


8 x Notwithſtanding (0 eminent properties, whereof leſſens are hap- | 
To caſe your country. Shgheſpcare's Hen. VI. * ＋ a difference as between the itch of novelty and the | pfty deſtitute ; — leſſons be gy from ſome 2 | 
Lenty muſt gain ſy of difloyalty. | King Charles. | erento ſermons are moſt IN they may, in this reſpect, no 
The mighty men, and pleaſe the diſcontent. | Daniel. | Authors, upon the firſt entrance of the pox, looked upon It ſo leſs. take, than in other they muſt give the band which be- 
Albeit ſo mp a eden was proclaimed touching treaſon, yet |. highly infectious, that they ran away from It ay much as the Jews] tokeneth pre-eminence. 3 ae. 
cool not the- boldneſs be beaten down either with ſeverity, or with | did from the leproſy. | Wiſeman's Surgery. 4. Tune pricked for an inſtrument... 8 2 
haiy be dated. Hayward. LET Ros. adj. [lepra, Latin; Ipreux, French.) In- Thoſe good laws were like good Ii has fer for u gute out of tune; 
Theſe Jealouliey | feed with a leproſy, of which leſſens little uſe can be made, till the flute be made fit to 
He but one root, the old impriſon'd king, The filly amorous ſucks his death, be played on. N F Davies on Ireland. 
Whoſe lenity firſt . |  _ Bydrawing in a /epront barlot's breath, Done. | 5, A rating lecture. | 1 ev. of 
. gs ft 
Lins. 1. /. From reſemblance to the ſeed of a lentil. Laine - Scotl : ete. nie 18 re- 72 — * 10 80 u re deck 19. 
A glaſs ſpherically convex on both ſides, is uſually called a lens 3 e 3 erp and. ; Ns Vo [from the noun. ] 0 z 
bc un u n burning-glaſs, or ſpeRtacle-glaſe, or an objeR-glaſs of 4 ang N iukruct. W ü | 
ing to » | nns 1 0 0 
be een | OE EEE noone 
Lent. paſſ. from o 185 f i Lz'r fl lere A hy 4 lea bao: A "Fs j » and /e » d 
Iv the ſtranger and the poor are ſent, © RY, [from lere.) A rating; a lecture. Ru tes of ths ew u Fables. 
N pgs or genre ove is lent. Pope's Odyſſ. word. 


q 4 ; we Lo = 4 — who lets any thing to farm, or 

LENT. 3. /. [lenzen; the ſpring, Saxon. he qua- | Lexss., negative or privative termination. [le otherwiſe, by leaſe. ; 8 

— fa; a time e de time from] Saxon ; r, Buick. oined to a Fr ag} © x ee have but for life their leaſe, 
Aſhwedneſday to Eaſter. LO implies the abſence or privation of the thing expreſſed at too, if the leſſor pleaſe, muſt ceaſe, Denbam 


Lent is from ſpringing, becauſe It falleth in the ſpringz for] by that ſubſtantive ; as, a wirleſ man, a man "_ fall Nr — the „ ng 
which our progenitors, the Germans, uſe glent. , Camden. | out wit; childle/+, without children ; fatherle/5, de- LG % rege 
| yy 2 as}, [from lent.} Such as is uſed in lent;} pfrived of a father; pennyle/s, wanting money. - LST. conj. [from the adjeRtive leaf. 
inf, 


My nh, If yu light tht in man, Gt lags entertilgment Liss. adj, Clear, Saxon.] The comparative of little: | 1, This particle may be ſometimes reſolved into art 


the players ſhall receive from you Sbaleſp . Havilet, oppoſed to greater, or to. /o great; not ſo much; not] ot, meaning prevention or care leſt a thing ſhould 
She quench'd her fury at the flood, | Lint _—_ | happen. | . | 
And with a lenten ſallad cool'd her blood. ary, the mother of James the leſs. Mark, xv. 40. orty ſtripes he may give him, and not exceed, 4 if he ſhould 
Their commons, though but coarſe, were nothing ſcant. He that thinks he has a poſitive idea of infinite ſpace will find, | exceed, then thy brother ſhould ſeem vile. Deut. xxv» 
| Dryden Hind and Panther. that he can no more have a poſitive idea of the greateſt than he has Left they faint „ : 
LixTi'cutan, adj. [lenticulaire, French.) Doubly | f the leaft ſpacg; for in this latter we are capable only of 2 com. At the fad ſentence rigorouſly urg'd, | 
convex ; of the form of a lens | parative idea of ſmallneſs, which will always be eſs rag Arr 5 All terror hide. | Milton. 
he * . hed . 4 n whereof we have the poſitive idea. hes My labour will ſuſtain me, and 4% cold 
8 R n All the ideas that are conſidered as rts, and are capable Or heat ſhould injure us, his timely care 
Li'nrie ad Laa Havin *} of increaſe by the addition of any equal or 1% parts, afford us, by Hath unbeſought provided. * Milton. 
the form of a ens. ; Es "Tis leſs to conquer, than to make wars ceaſe, d by HN. nations. - 7 ifon on Iraly. 
Larrcinovs. adj, [from lentige, Lat.] Scurfy; ſur- And, without fighting, ws the world to peace. Halfar. 2. It ſometimes means only that, with a kind of em- 
furtceous, Lzss. * J. Not ſo much; oppoſed to more, or to as phaſis. + | | 
LENTIGO. n. / [Latin.] A freckly or ſcurfy efup- 99. {SAGE > . One debe 
tion upon 47 1 Z fed eſpecially a is _ 5 They gathered ſore more, ſame eſe. | Exod. avi. 17. Perſies me Mill, 4% all I cannot dle, 
women in child-bearin Quincy | Thy ſervant Knew nothing of this, leſt or raore. 1 Sam. | Ly that pure breath of life, the ſpirit of man, 
Liurit arg ge 1 A pl | Yet could he not his cloſing eyes withdraw, | hich God inſpir'd, cannot together periſh Ja 
4 1 1. / (lens, Lat. lentille, Pr.] plant. 2 8 Though 4 and leſs of Emily he ſaw. | | Dryden, With this corporeal clod. ; Milton. 
1 papilionaceous flower, the pointal of which becomes a | LESS. adv. In a ſmaller degree ; in a lower degree. 


| Lz'sTzRCock. 5. / They have a device of two ſticks 
pod, containing orbicular ſeed the moſt part convex Thi preſen merry, but not tame. | | 
the leaves yer ed, wade to 8 mid-rib, * are — 4 Kn 1 Py Dec „Pia, filled with corks, and croſſed flatlon „Hut of whoſe 


Minated by tendrils, ' Miller. of Piety. | midſt there riſeth a thread, and at the ſame hangeth 

The Pines were gathered together, where was a piece E WE 6 N Arne md le man a ſail; to this engine, termed a /efercock, OE to 

og full of lentiler, ; : 2 Sem. xxiil. 11. diſtinguiſhed ; and, on the contrary, the more ſpace of air there is, | one end of their boulter, ſo as the wind coming from 

45 44 7 2 7. [lextifens, Latin; 1 . . the ſhore filleth the ſail, and the ſail carrieth the 
18 0 e rown, „ — em . ; *. 4 8 | "#6" 0 

from, Fragrant, ad png. 72 Far nas " dich pro. Thelr lay chiefly In flouriſh z they were not Gun te boulter into the ſea, which, after the reſpite of ſome 


_ 


— 


l | | hours, is drawn in again by a cord faſtened at the | 
ces maltich, eſteemed aſtringent and balſamic ac No : Ar mg _— from others, they An b. ee. nearer a ene 5 Carew. 
AAA | Hill. || ful do ſupply the neceflities of the indigent. Smalridge. | To LET. v. 4. [læran, Saxon.) 
k _ is a beautiful evergreen, the maſtich or gum of which pol „ and happy Rill, he might have prov'd, 1. To allow; to ſuffer ; to permit. 
Li's U for the teeth or gums» 8 1 Hu 0 N beautiful, or leſe belov'd. P 2 Stativs. Na , nay, quoth he, let be your rife and doubt. Fairfax. 
8 x. J. [from' lentur, Lat.] Sluggiſhneſs ; L “ssEE. 2. /. The perſon to whom a leaſe 1s given. Where * s a certalnty and an uncertainty, /et the uncertainty 
12 eſs, x Did. [. Lass M. v. 4. hom leſe.) | go, and hold to that which is certain. Biſhop Sanderſon. 
k . 1. J. A kind of hawk. 1. To make leſs; to diminiſh in bulk. On the crowd he caſt a furious look, wah, 
wth rw er e.. td the obſeration of the haggard, 2. Te diminiſh the degree of any Rate or quality 3 to] Fact en your tes, l, ber did be ny e 
| UF MOR. n. / [lentor, Lat. lntewr, Fr.] : *| make leſs intenſe, Bi 4 And let my vengeance take the deſtin'd way, —& Dryden 
: 8 ä depeQtible „ wo Agr og ter on n Sha he rente Lean? . Dryden' greg Pryor 
than others, „ 2 | ed Gala en ao _ #72 nan We wall 63s 30'po manifeſt truths, becauſe we'cannot anſwer all 


* Slowneſs ; delay; fluggiſm coldneſs; 
The lextor of eruptions, -! a oato aaa points to an acid 


Collier. 
to take 

eſe, 

» [ ; Arbutbnot on Diet. 

a in phyſck, That ny, viſcid, coagulated part of 


Collect into one ſum ud — number as you pleaſe, this mul- | One who fixes his thoughts intently on one fo 
titude, how great ſoever, gi": mot qne Jot ths power of We vo but little notice of the ſueceſſion of ideas in his er pane 
it, or bringe kit any nearer the end of the inexhauftible of | of his account a good part of that duration. Locke. 


number. Locke. A ſolution of mercury in aqua fortls being poured 
apillary denn * in malignant fevers, obſtructs the This'thirſt after fame betrays him into ſuch indecencies as are a copper, tip, or lead, metal, and lers go then rar 
: 2275 | Quincy, Aliſon's SpeBatere , a gan eh 0 | : 2 
Drovs. adj. [lentus, Latin.] vi ; oy a which the br of the creaticn enjoy, 2. A fign of the optatiye mood pſed before the firſt, and 
_— to be — out. eee e en Ne ind by 8 10 Alles from - way 10 imperative before the third perſon, Before the firſt 
* ſhawn of u lentowe and tranſparent body, ure to be diſcern- 6 


A many ſpecks which become 
ey ö black, u ſubſtance more compacted 
rious 4 for it riſeth not in diſtillation. 


Atterbury's Sermont. || perſon ſingular it ſignifies reſolution, fixed purpoſe, 
Lrob. , 8 | Breton. 


; to f power or dignity. or ardent wiſh, 
LOO oh ; e Hire er me 1 8 
. f , 28 me 0 * 
NAL ety het. ü Milton's Paradiſe Left. And hold high convetſowith the y dead. of * 
» 3. 


| 
| 
| 
23 Ee, 1d Is looked upon as a weakneſs in the 
' 
| 


LET 


3. fore the firſt perſon plural, let implies exhortation. | 


Ie ; let us g. Mark. 
Let us ſeek out ſome deſolate ſhade. Shateſpeare. 
4. ge — 1 perſon, ſingular or plural, J im- 
] . 
9 K Toclld reſt, and Archimedes pauſe. Milton. 
5. 


6. Sometimes it implies conceſſion. 
Oer golden ſands /et rich Pactolus flow, 
Or trees weep amber on the banks of Po, | 
While by our oaks the precious loads are born, | 
And realms commanded which thoſe trees adorn. Pope. 
7. Before a thing in the paſſive voice, Ie implies com- 


mand. | | | | 

Let not the objefts which ought to be contiguous be ſeparated, 

and /et thoſe which ought to be ſeparated be apparently ſo to us; 

but let this be done by a ſmall and pleaſing difference. Dryden. 

8. Let has an infinitive mood after it without the par- 
ticlg #0, as in the former examples. a 

But one ſubmiſſive word which you /et fall, 

Will make him in good humour with us all, Dryden. 

The ſeventh year thou ſhalt /et it reſt, and lie ſtill, rod. 

9. To leave: in this ſenſe it is commonly followed by 


alone, 


x 


They did me too much injury, 
That ever ſaid 1 heagken'd for your death. 

If it were ſo, I might have let alone 
Th' inſulting hand of Douglas over you. N 
The public outrages of a deſtroying tyranny are but childiſh appe- 
eiten, let alone till they are grown ungovernable, L' Eftrange's Fab. 
Let me alone to accuſe him afterwards. Dryd. Sp. Fryar. 
This is of no uſe, and had been better /et alone : he is fairy to te- 
folve all into preſent poſſeſſion, | Locke, 
Neſtor, do not /et us alone till you have ſhortened our necks, and 
reduced them to their antient ſtandard. Addiſon. 
This notion might be /et afone and deſpiſed, as a plece of harm- 
lefs unintelligible enthuſiaſm. 5 Rogeri's Sermons, 
10. To more than permit; to give. | 
There's a letter for you, Sir, if your name be Horatio, as I am 
let to know It Is, Shakeſpeare's Hamlet, 
11. To put to hire; to grant to a tenant, | 
Solomon had a vineyard at Baal Hamon ; he iet the vineyard unto 
kee LD Cant. vill. I. 
othing deadens fo much the compoſition of a plcture, as figures 
which appertain not to the ſubject 1 we may call them figures to be 
ts Dryden Dufreſnoy. 
Ihe let her ſecond floor to a very genteel man. atler. 
A law was enacted, prohibiting all biſhops, and other eccleſiaſti- 
cal corporations, from /etting their lands for above the term of 
| Erhiy years, 2 Swift, 
12. To ſuffer any thing to take a courſe which requires 
no impulſive violence. In this ſenſe it is commonly 


joined with a particle. 


She let them down by a cord through the window. | Yoſh. 
Launch out Into the deep, and Jet doxwn your nets for 22 
de, V. 4+ 


Let down thy pitcher, that I may drink. Gen. xxlv. 14+ 
The beginning of rife is as when one /erterh out water, 

Prov. xvil. 14+ 

As terebration doth mellorate fruit, ſo doth pricking vines or trees 

aſter they be of ſome growth, and thereby /erting forth gum or tears, 


Bacon Natural Hiftory. 

And If I knew which way to do't, 
Your honour ſafe, I'd det you out. Hudilras, 
The letting out our love to mutable objets doth but enlarge our 
hearts, and make them the wider marks for fortune to be wounded, 


Boyle, 
My heart ſinks in me while I heat him ſpeak, 
And every ſlaeken u bre drops Its hold 
Like nature letting down the N life. 
From this point off the ory, the poet is er down to his tradi- 
Yonal poverty. Pope's Efſay on Homer, 
You mult let It down, that Is, make It ſofter by tempering it. 
Moxon's Mechanical Exercijer. 
13. To permit to take any ſtate or courſe, 
Finding an eaſe In not underſtanding, he t looſe bis thoughts 
wholly to pleaſure. Sidney. 
Let reaton teach impoſſibility In any thing, and the will of man 
doth det It go» Hooker, 
He was let looſe among the woods as ſoon as he was able to ride on 
horſeback, or carry a gun. Addiſon's Spe&ator, 
ly. Tout blood, is elliptical for te let out blood, To 
tree it from confinement ; to ſuffer it to ſtream out 
of the vein, | 


| Be rul'd by me } 7 
Let's purge this choler without letting Sd. S$hateſpeares 
Shakeſpeare, 


His anclent knot of dangerous adverſaries 
'To-morrow are {et Sead at Pomtret caſtle. 

Hippocrates Jet great quantities of b/vod, and opened ſeveral veins 

at a time, Ardutbnor on Coin, 

16, So Le blood, is uſed with a dative of the perſon 


whoſe blood is let, 
As terebration doth meliorate fruits, ſo doth [ctring plants blood, 


Dryden. 


as pricking vines, thereby letting forth tears. Bacon, 
10. To Lu r in, To admit. | 
Let in your king, whoſe labour'd ſpirits 
Crave harbourage within your city walls. $hoheſpeare, 
Roſcetes proſented his army before the gates of the city, In 
hopes that the citigens would talſe ſome tumult, and let him in. 
Relei Hiftory of the Turks. 
What boots It at one gate to make defence, 
And at another to et in the foe, 
n ? Milton's Agenifter 
"The more tender our ſpirits are made by religion, the more eaſy 
we are * im grief, if t u_ — Taylor, 
"They but gh the a u 
True to hls ſenſe, but truer to his fame, 11 
Fording his current, where thou find'& it low, | 
L in thine own to make It rife and flow, Denham, 


To give e period to my life, and to hls fears, you're welcome 
t a heart, a any e parts Mf bo te fe d aal 
recelve hls commands. | Denbam. 
17. If a noun follows, for let in, let into is required. 
It is the key that e them inte their very heart, and enables them 
do command all that le there. South's Sermons. 
There are piftures of ſuch as have been diftinguiſhed by their 
birth or mi with Inſcriptions, that let you into the name and 
hittory of the perſon repreſented 


k Addifon. | 
Mott hiftorians have ſpoken of Il ſucceſs, and terrible events, as 


\f they had been tet inte the (ocrets of Providence, and made acquainted 
with that private canduR@t by which the world Is governed. Addifon. 
Theſe ate wat mytterier for readers to be {et inte. on, 

| Ax ww we through the town, 1 was det inte the characters of all 
the Inhabitants; ohe was a dog, another a whelp, and another a cur, 
1 Freebolder 


To 


is. 2 LI r i, or inte. procure admiſſion. 


reren 
nk | 


2 inte other 
A+ ſoon as they have hewn down any quantity of the 
kt in their {prings and reſervoirs among thelr works. . 
19. To Lear of To diſcharge. Originally uſed of an 
arrow diſmilled from the * and therefore ſuffered 


to fly off the ring: now applied to guns. 


precept. 
Letthe ſoldiers ſeize him from one of the aſſaſſinates. | Dryden. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


* 


Charging my piſtol with , 1 cautioned the emperor not to 
be afraid, and then let it off in the air. ” Swift. 
20. To Lit out. To leaſe outy to give to hire or farm. 
Th LET. v. a. {lercan, Saxon. 

1. To hinder ; to obſtruct; to oppoſe. ND 
Their ſenſes are not /etted from enjoying their objects: we have 
the impediments of honour, and the torments of conſcience. Sidney. 

To glorify him in all things, is to do nothing whereby the name 

of God may be blaſphemed; nothing whereby the ſalvation of Jew 
or Grecian, or any in the church of Chriſt, may be let or hindered. 


, Hooker - 
| Leave, ah, leave off, whatever wight thou be, 
To /eta wretch from her due reſt, 
And trouble dying ſoul's tranquillity ! 
Wherefore do ye /et the people. from their works? go you unto 
your burdens. Exod. v. 4+ 
The -» roo of iniquity doth already work z only he who now 
letteth will let, until he be taken out of the way» a Tbeſ. 
1 will work, and who will Jer it ? II. Xlill. 11. 
And now no longer /etted of his pre, 
He leaps up at it with enrag'd deſire, ; | 
O'erlooks the neighbours with 4 wide ſurvey, 
And nods at every houſe his threatening fire. Dryden. 
2. To LIT, when it ſignifies 7 permit or leave, has ier 
in the preterite and part. paſlive ; but when it ſigni- 


fies to hinder, it has letted; hs, multa me impedierunt, 


many things baus letted me. Introduction to Grammar. 
7% LET. v. u. To forbear; to withhold himſelf, 


After king Ferdinando had taken upon him the perſon of a fra- 
ternal ally to the king, he would not ler to counſel the king. Bacon» 


LeT. 2. J. [from the verb.] Hindrance ; obſtacle ; 
obſtruction ; impediment, | 
The ſecret Jett and difficulties in public proceedings are innume- 
rable and inevitable, Hooker. 
Soly man without /er preſented his army before the city of Bel- 
grade, : Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
It had been done ere this, had I been conſul 
We had had no ſtop, no et. Ben YJonſon': Catiline. 
Juſt judge, two /ets remove; that free from dread, 
I may before thy high tribunal plead. Sandys on Fob. 
To theſe internal diſpoſitions to fin, add the external opportuni- 
ties and occaſions concurring with them, and removing all Jets and 
rubs out of the way, and making the path of deſtruction plain be- 
fore the finner's face ; ſo that he may run his courſe freely. South. 
LzT, the termination of diminutive words, from om 
Saxon, /ittle, ſmall ; as, rivulet, a ſmall ſtream ; Bam- 
let, a little village. | A 
LeTHA'RG1CK, adj. [ethargique, Fr, from lethargy.] 
Sleepy by diſeaſe, beyond the natural power of fleep. 
Vengeance is as if minutely proclaimed in thunder from heaven, 
to give men no reſt in their ſins, till they awake from the /ethar- 
gick ſeep, and ariſe from ſo dead, ſo mortiferous a tate. 
Hammond's Fundamentals. 
Let me but try if I can wake his pity 
From his /etbargick ſleep. Denham's Sopby. 
A lethargy demands the ſame cure and diet as an apoplexy from a 
phlegmatic caſe, ſuch being the conſtitution of the /ethargich.' 
| Arbutbnot on Diet. 
LeTHa'rGickness, 2. /. [from /ethargick,] Morbid 
ſleepineſs ; drowſineſs to a diſeaſe. 
A grain of glory mixt with humbleneſs, 
| Cures both a fever, and lethargickneſss - Herbert. 
LE"THARGY. . J. [>9agyia 3 lethargie, French.] 
A morbid drowſineſs; a ſleep from which one can- 
not be kept awake. 
The /ethargy muſt have his quiet courſe 
If not, he foams at mouth, and by and by 
Breaks out to ſavage madneſs. . Shakeſpeare. 
Though his eye is open, as the morning's, 
Towards luſts and pleaſures z yet ſo faſt a letbargy 
Has ſelz'd his powers towards public cares and dangers, 
He ſleeps like death, Denham's Sophy. 
e lay then under a deep letbargy; and was no otherwiſe 
to be reſcued from it, but by one that would cry mightily. Atterbury. 
A lethargy is a lighter ſort of apoplexy, and demands the ſame 
cure and diet. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
Ls"THARG18D, adj, [from the noun.) Laid aſleep; 


Fairy Queen. 


entranced. 
His motion weakens, or his diſcernings 
Are letbargied. Sbakeſpeare's King Lear. 


vion. 5 
The conquering wine hath ſteept our ſenſe | 
In ſott and delicate /etbe. Shakeſp. Antery and Clecpatra. 
Loetbe, the river of oblivion, rolls 
His wat'ry labyrinth, which whoſo drinks 
Forgets both joy and grief. 
Lyi'TTkR. . / [from ler.) 
1. One who lets or permits. 
2. One who hinders, 
3. One who gives vent to any thing; as, a 3/cod-hetter, 


LETTER. . / lettre, French; /itera, Latin. ] 
1. One of the elements of ſyllables. 
A ſuperſcription was written over him in letters of Greek, Latin, 
and Hebrew, Luke, xxili. 38. 
Thou Whoreſon Ted! thou unneceſſary letter! Shakeſpeare, 
2. A written meſſage; an epiſtle. | 
They uſe to write it on the top of /ettert. 
have a /erter from her 5 
Of ſuch contents as you will wonder at. 


Milton, 


$ baleſpeare. 


marvel how it ſhould be poſſible, that he, to whom he came, ſhould 
be able to know all things. Albet, 

The afles will do very well for trumpeters, and the hares will 
make excellent letter carriers. L'Eftrange': Fables. 

The "tile of letters ought to be free, eaſy, and natural; as near 
approaching to familiar converſation as poſſible : the two beſt qua. 
lities in converſation are, good humour and good beeding; thoſe 
letter: are therefore certainly the beſt that ſhew the moſt of theſe 
two qualities. | N 


know z very good ſenſe, civility, and friendſhip, without any Riff. 

neſs or conitraint. , __ Swift, 
3. The verbal expreſſion ; the literal meaning, 

Touching tranſlations of holy ſeripture, we may not diſallow of 


their paintul travels herein, who ſtrictiy have tied themſelves to the 
original letter. | 


' the 
rigour of the deter, but according to the allowances of expreſſion. 
South's Sermons. 


What ! fince the pretor did my 
And left me freely at A wow 
wey 


2 
xcep law ? Dryden't Put. 
4+ Letters without the ſingular : learning. N 
The Jews marvelled, Cying, How knoweth this man letters, 
having never learned ? Joby, vil. 15. 
5. Any thing to be read. 


Oe lame ace u hen but e dead d . Addiſon's Freebollder, 


2. To reduce to the ſame height with ſomething elſe 
Li'rux. . / Lud. Oblivion; a draught of obli- | 


N . 
8 bakeſpeare, 


When a Spaniard would write a letter by him, the Indian would | 


Walph. | 
Mrs. P. B. has writ to me, and is one of the beſt letter writers 


any. 


6. Type with which. books are prints. 
The Tron ladles that /ettey founders 222 8 
7 1 are kept 9 melting metal. eating of n g 
ToLu'TTER. v. 4. from letter, 2 
ters. f : I «To amp 
I obſerved one weight /ettered on 
3 dialect of e _ an and 
on was written, in in 
underneath, bleſſings. 1 808 language of he] 
Ls"TTERED. adj. [from letrer,)] Literate , ,, 
to learning. 10 
A martial man, not ſweetened by a lettered { 
have a tincture of ſourneſs, 8 educating, 
Ls"TTUCE. n. J. [lafuca, Latin.] 
The ſpecies are, common or garden /ettuce 
_ lettuce; white and black cos; white 
elkuces : 


* 


ns la 


©; wi dd 
Fat colworts, and comf ine 
Cold lettuce, and Wa 5 Poriling, * 
1 is thought to be poiſonous, when it is % u 
The niedicaments to dimini 
lane, . gy 1 1 Put 
LEVANT. adj. [levant, French.) Eaſter ' ze 
Thwart of thoſe, as : 
Forth ruſh the /evant, and the ponent wings 
„ Eurus and Zephyr. Milton, p 
Ls'vanT.n./. The eaſt, particularly cose #4 
; = yr eaſt of Italy. Wh of 
VA'TOR. n. J. [Latin.) A chirurgical ing. 
whereby depreſſed parts of the Kalk are ien 
Some ſurgeons bring out the bone in the bote: by * UP, 
ſafer to raiſe it up with your levator, when it is but lich lde 
* ſome part. | | Wikinaw, nn; 
EUCOPHLE"GMACY. u. J. {from lencopblynai) 
Paleneſs, with viſcid juices and'cold fwentins. 1 
, m_ produce debility, flatulency, fevers, Lan 1 
rop les. ; Arb pL 
LzucoPHLEGMA'TICK, adj. been leine om 
ing ſuch a conſtitution of body where the blog) ** 
a pale colour, viſcid, and cold, whereby it tug; 1 
bloats the habit, or raiſes white tumours in the fors 


legs, or any other parts; and ſuch 


: are com 
aſthmatick and dropſical. 85 
Aſthmatick perſons have voracious appetites, and wiz? 
right ſanguiſication are /eucopblegmatick. pews, 


LE'FEE. n. J. ¶ French.) 
1. The time of riſing. 
2. The concourſe of thoſe whe crowd round 4 tan of 
power in a morning. | 
Would'ſt thou be firſt minifter of ſtate; 
To have thy levees crouded with reſort, 
Of a depending, gaping, ſervile court? Dada Youu, 
None of her Sylvan ſubjects made their court, 

„„ Levees and couchees paſs'd without reſort, Dole 
LEVEL. aj. [læpel, Saxon.] 
1. Even; not having one part higher than another, 

The doors 


Diſcover ample ſpaces o'er the ſmooth | 
And level pavement. Mi, 
The garden, ſeated on the level floor, 
She left behind. | Dryden't Nerat. 
2. — with any thing elſe; in the ſame line with ay 
lng. | 

2055 navy is addreſs d, our pow 'r colle | 

And wy thing lies level to our wiſh. 

Now ſhaves with ive wing the deep. 

There is a knowledge which is very proper to man, and lu lad 
to human underſtanding, the Res Tos Creator, and of the 
duty we owe to him. Tilaſa. 

3. Having no gradations of ſuperiority. 

Be level in preferments, and you will ſoon be as level in your 

earning. : a Haug. 
To LEVEL. v. a. [from the adjective.] 


1. To make even; to free from incqualities: u, he ö 


levels the walks. 


Leſs bright the moon, 
But oppoſite in level d weſt was ſet. 
He will thy foes with ſilent ſhame confound, 
And their proud ſtructures /evel with the ground Sandyts 
3. To lay flat. 

We know by experience, that all downright rain 4 evermore 
diſſever the violence of outrageous winds, and beat down and level 
the ſwelling and mountainous billows of the ſea, Nad. 

With unreſiſted might the monarch reigns, 
He /evels mountains, and he raiſes plains; 
And not. regarding diff rence of degree, 
Abas'd your daughter, and exalted me. 


4+ To bring to equality of condition. 


Mims 


Dye 


inferior faculties, k 
5. To point in taking aim; to aim. 
5 Each at the head 
Level'd his deadly aim. 

One to the gunners on St. Jago's tow'ry, 
Bid em for ſhame level their cannon lower. 
1 Iron globes which en the victor hoſt 

vel d with ſuch impetuous fury ſmote. 


the hoſt, but globes eu ſmote on the hol. 
6. To direct to any end. 


The whole bod of puritans was drawn to be abetton of al wa 
e deſigns from the firſt were (vole w 0 


by a few men, w 
both religion and government. 
7. To ſuit; to proportion. 
Behold the law 
And rule of beings in your Maker's mind! 
A And thence, like limbecks, rich ideas draw, 
AL To fit the ſvell d uſe of humankind. 


VII. v. #, 4 
1. To aim at; to bring the gun or arrow to the 
direQion with the mark. hin 


he glory of God, and the of his church, vn the 
on the Maddie aimed at, ad rhe lc ought to be be 

whertat we alſo level, 
2. To r z to attempt to gueſs. 
I pray overname them ; and, as thou 


deſcribe them; and, according to my deſcriptions N 


WR Shakeſpeare's Merchont 
3. To be in the ſame direction with a mark. 
He to his engine flew, 
Plac' near at hand in view, 
And rais'd it till it levels right, 
Againt the glow- worm tail of kite · 
4. To make attempts; to aim. 
Ambitious York did level at thy crown. 


5. To efface diſtinction or ſuperiority 3 *, infam) 4 
Liu | 


| always trying to Jevel. 


Bacon, Natura / Fr | 


Reaſon can never aſſent to the admiſſion of thoſe brutiſh Ae. 
|  tites which would over-run the ſoul, and 44e its ſuperior with i 
Decay of Pip 
Mita 
by 


Miken 
The conſtruction I believe is not, globes level'd in 


Die 


Aae 


3' 


o * 


7 
1 
” * 
* 
1 
x 1 
F 


rfrom the adjefire.] 3 
Legt A furface wi out. protuberances or ine- 
dere dais of the gel in Northamptonſhire, 
4 upon 3 ſudden ge. Hang e 
wht fe bred in 8 mduntzincus cute) one 
joy (vel = gard 3 cuſtomary height. 
Tr 22 „ 
ſo as "rent clerks do not diſdain our conference. 
military men inſpired me with thoughts ary. 
The wit Wl 1 A. Do dn. 
roportionate height. 
el advance their minds ſo far 
1 as 
700 dn dr glory of that war Daniel 


— ſhall be upon the lv I am re- 


now : 
ſeeks nor wants them. to Pope. 
— part, ſets us upon a Jeve!, obſerves 
ion in its diſpenſations towards us. Addiſon's Spectator. 
7 ſe, by the file of old friends, and the like, it muſt be 
a of his own level; among whom his party have, In- 
df "friends than I could vin. Swift, 
""rument whereby maſons adjuſt their work. 
5 An yu is from two to ten feet long, that It may reach over a 
The ide length of the work : If the plurd-line hang juſt upon 
icular, when the level is ſet flat down upon 
3 level; but if it hangs on either fide the 9495 
or work muſt be raifed on that fide, till the plumb- line 
4 on Moxon's Mechanical” Exerciſes. . 
6. Rule; plan; | 
mw the fair [ove of thy aQions laid, 


As temp'rance-wills, and prudence may perſuade, 
And try if life be worth the liver's care. 


| tr. 1. . 


innumerable 
Mankind. 
at dwell on 
Sandys's Travels. 


ordinary 
itable 
J vn. 


A 
T 


Y 


| 


k 


e work, | 


ſcheme ; borrowed from the mechanick | 


Prior. 


The line of direction in which any miſlive weapon 
hn” 1 food 3 th l, MER 
— | 
N it. e Tbakeſpeare' Henry VIII. 


T6966 As if that name, 
Shot from the deadly level of a gun, 


and th 


murther her. 
11840 happy is that humble 
Beneath the level of all care, 
Over whoſe heads thoſe arrows fly, 
Of fad diſtruſt and jealouſy. 
3. The line in which the ſight paſſes, | 
Pl d at firſt fight with what the muſe imparts, 
In fearleſs youth we tempt the heights of arts ; 
While from the bounded level af our mind 
Short views we take, nör ſee the lengths behind. 
Liveluer 1. J. [from level.] 
1. One who makes any thing even. 
2. One who er ſuperiority ; one who endeavours 
to bring all to the ſame ſtate of equality. 
You are an everlaſting leveller; you won't allow encouragement 
to extraordinary merit. | W Collier on P ride. 
Li\vELNES8. 1. f+ _ level.] | 
x. Evenneſs 3 equality of ſurface. 
2. Equality with ſomething elſe. 

Ne river Tiber is expreſſed lying along, for fo you muſt remem- 

her to draw rivers, to expreſs their kerl with the earth. Peacbam. 

Li'vex. 1. / [Jevain, French. Commonly, though 
leſs properly, written leaven; ſee IE AVRN.] 

1. Ferment; that which, being mixed in bread, makes 
it riſe and ferment, | e eee 

2. Any thing capable of changing the nature of a 
greater mals, „ ee ee 

Ide matter ſermenteth upon the old lever, and becometh more 

 acride | Wiſeman's Surgery. 

The peſtilential /evains conveyed in goods» Arbutbnot. 

Lt'ver. 2. /. [/evier, French. ] 

The ſecond mechanical power, is a balance ſupported by a hypo- 
mochlion; only the centre is not in the middle, as in the common 
balance, but near one end; for which reaſon it is uſed to elevate or 
raiſe a great weight z whence comes the name lever. 

Have you any leavers to lift me up again, being down? 

Some draw with cords, and ſome the monſter drive 

With rolls and levers. Denham, 

In a lover, the motion can be continued only for ſo ſhort a ſpace, 

u may be anſwerable to that little diſtance betwixt the fulciment and 

the weight : which is always by ſo much leſſer, as the diſproportion 

betwixt the weight and the power is greater, and the motion itſelf 

ware ealy, | Mi. Math. Magic l. 

dome hoiſting leavers, ſome the wheels prepare. 
LVA. n. / [liewrer, French.) A young hare. 

Their travels o er that filver field does ſhow, 

a Like track of loverets in morning ſnow» Waller. 

Lt'ver, n. /, [from lever, French.] A blaſt on the 

trumpet; probably that by which the ſoldiers are 


ed in the morning, 


pair, 


* 


Harris. 
Shak. 


He that led the cavalcade 
Wore a ſowgelder's flagellet, 
On which he blew as ſtrong a lever 3 
: As well-fee'd lawyer on his brevlate. Hudibr 45. 
LI VIIOOk. », 7. Bagane, Saxon.] This word is re- 


tained in Scotland, and denotes the lark. 
The ſmaller birds have their particular ſeaſons; as, the leverool. 
| Walton's Angler. 
Af the lufft fa“ *twill ſmoore aw the leverooks, — Scotch Prov. 


rviakTL E. adj. ; =o 
. asf [from /evy.}] That may be levied 


hich any agreed to and were not brought in 
were to be /eviable by courſe of —_ 0 Bacon's Henry vil. 
LEY 7 ATHAN, n, 0 1971 A water animal men- 
doned in the book of Job, By ſome 8 the 
le, but in poetry generally taken for the whale, 
We may, as bootleſs, ſpend our vain c ; 
Upon tho enraged ſoldiers in their ſpoil, 
As ſend our precepts to the low iat ban, 
To come aſhore, Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
thou draw out leviathan with an hock? Job. 


More to embroil the deep z leviathan, 
his unwieldy train, in dreadful ſport 

1 Tempeſt the looſen d brine. 
*LE'VIGATE. v. a. 
1. To rub or 


2 ˖ 


| Thomſon's Winter. 

b [levigo, Latin. ] 

rind to an impalpable powder. 
the liquor becomes ſmooth and uni- 


Liv: g uthnot on Aliments. 
Arion. mn, % [from Jevigate.] ]]] 
u den, the reducing of hard bodics, as coraly tu „ and 


» into a ſubtile powder, by grinding upon marble with 
a muller; but unleſs the in its CRIT hank they ail 


ou —-„—- 


2. To raiſe: applied to war. This ſenſe, though Mil- 


Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 


Waller. 


Pope. 


| 


Dryden. | 


LIA 


1. One of the tribe of Levi; one born to the 
prieſthood among the Jews. 


dice of 


In the de bee, church, ts office of deacona forceded in th 
0 evite mini 
ee Jews, | — 


172 rieſt: uſed in confom ; J * life's Parergon. | 
LEVI TICAL, adj. [from levire.] Belonging to the 
| levites; making part of the religion 93 


Dy the /evitical law, both the man the woman ſtoned 
do death; ſo heinous N TEX 


5 a crime was adultery. fe. 
LI . 27 [levitas, Latin.) El 
1. Lightneſs; not heavineſs: the quality by which 

boy has leſs weight than another. dey gd 

He gave the form of levity to that which aſcended ; to that which 
; deſcended, the form of gravity, : Raleigh, 
This bubble, by reaſon of its compgrative levity to the fluidity 
chat encloſes it, would aſcend to the top. Bentley. 


2. Inconſtancy ; changeableneſs, 
They every day | 


Where wigs with wigs, with ſword-knots ſword- knots ſtrive, | 
Beaus baniſh beaus, and cbaches coaches drive, 


This erring mortals /evity may call. Pope. 
3+ Unſteadineſs ; laxity of mind. 
I unboſom' d all my ſecrets to thee 
Not out of levity, but over-power'd 
| By thy Y Milton's Agoniſtes. 
4. Idle pleaſure ; vanity. 


He never N his omnipotence out of levity or oftentation, 


but as the neceſſities of men required. . Calamy. | 
$. Trifling youre want of feriouſneſs, / 4B 
| Our graver buſineſs frowns at this /evity. — Shakeſpeare. | 
| Hopton abhorred the licence, and the /evities, with which he ſaw | 
too many corrupted. Clarendon. | 


That ſpirit of religion and ſeriouſneſs vaniſhed, and 


room of it. 
To LE'VY. v. a. [lever, French.] 
. To raiſe; to bring together: applied to men. 

He reſolved to finiſh the conqueſt of Ireland, and to that end /e- 
vied a mighty army. Davies on Ireland. 


Atterbury's Sermons, 


tons, ſeems improper. 
They live in hatred, enmity, and ſtrife, 
Among themſelves, and /ewy cruel wars. 
3. To raiſe: applied to money. 
Lay a tribute unto the Lord of the men of war. 


Milton, 


N. umb. 
money. 


Lz'vy. 2. . [from the verb.] 
1. The act of raiſing money or men. | 
ey have already contributed all their ſuperfluous hands, and 
every new levy they make muſt be at the expence of their farms 
and commerce. 2 Addiſon's State of the War. 
2. War raiſed, 3 
Treaſon has done his worſt : nor ſteel, nor poiſon, 
Malice domeſtick, foreign /evy, no 
Can touch him further! 
LEWD. adj. Ilænede, Saxon. 
1. Lay; not clerical; from leod, people, It is ſome- 
times groſs; ignorant. Obſolete, 
For lewyd men this book I writ. Biſbep Grofthead, 
$0 theſe great clerks their little wiſdom ſhew 
To mock the lewd, as learn'd in this as they. 
2. Wicked 3 bad 3 diſſolute. 
If ſome be admitted into the miniſtry, either void of learning, or 
lewd in life, are all the reſt to be condemned ? Mbitgifte. 
Before they did oppreſs the people, only by colour of a led cuſ- 
tom, they did afterwards uſe the ſame oppreſſions by warrant, Davies. 
3. Luſtful; Hbidinous. 
He is not lolling on a /ewvd love-bed; _ f 
But on his knees at meditation. Shakeſpeare's Rich. III. 
Then lewd Anchemolus he laid in duſt, | 
Who Rtain'd his ſtep-dame's bed with impious luſt. 
Lz'wpLy. adv. from lewd.] 
1. Wickedly ; naughtily. i 
A ſort of naughty perſons, /exvdly bent, 
Have praQtis'd dangerouſly againſt your ſtate. 
2. Libidinouſly ; luſtfully, | 
Hie lov'd fair lady Eltred, Jewdly lov'd, 
Whoſe wanton pleaſures hjm too much did 9 | 
That quite his heart from Guendeline remov'd. Spenſer. 
So /eqxwdly dull his idle works appear, 
The wretched texts deſerve no comments here. Dryden. 
LI“ WD N ESS. #. . [from le.] Luſtful licentiouſ- 
neſs 


renden. 


| baleſpeare' Macbeth. 


Davies. 


Dryden. 


: Suffer no lexwwdneſs, nor indecent ſpeech, 
'Th' apartment of the tender youth to reach. Dryd. Juv. 
Damianus's letter to Nicholas is an authentick record of the /cwd- 
neſſes committed under the reign of celibacy. Atterbury. 
Le'wpsTER. . J. [from /ewd.] A lecher; one given 
to criminal pleaſures. f 
Againſt ſuch lecudſters, and their lechery, 
Thoſe that betray them do no treachery. - Shakeſpeare. 
LEWIS D'OR. n. /. [French.) A golden French 
coin, in value twelve livres, now ſettled at ſeventeen 
ſhillings. 7 5 Did. 
LIXIcO OA RER. u. J. [Wind, and yeatu; lexico- 
raphe, French.) A writer of dictionaries; a harm · 
fel drudge, that buſies himſelf in tracing the origi- 
nal, and detailing the ſignification of words. 
Commentators and Forces e acquainted with the Syriac lan- 
guage, have given theſe hints in their writings on ſcripture. Watts, 
Lex1ico'GRAPHY. . J. [Mn and yeaſw.] The art 
or practice of writing dictionaries. = | 
LEXICON. 3. /. [at] A dictionary; a book 
teaching the ſignification of words, | | 
Though a linguiſt ſhould pride himſelf to have all the tongues, 
that Babel cleft the world into, yet if he had not ſtudied the ſolid 
things in them as well as the words and /exicons yet he were nothing 
ſo much to be eſteemed a learned man as any yeoman competently 
wiſe in his mother dialect only. Milton. 
Ley. n./. | | 
Ley, lee, lay, are all from the Saxon leag, a field or paſture, by 
the uſual melting of the letter xz or g. Gibſon's Camden. 
nch. ] Ob- 


5 

LTABLE. #. J. [liable, from lier, old Fre 
noxious; not exempt; ſubject: with 20. 

' But what is ſtrength without a double ſhare 

Of wiſdom ? vaſt, unwieldy, burthenſome, 

Proudly ſecure, yet /iable to fall ; | 

- By weakeſt ſubtleties. Milton's Agoniſtes. 
The Engliſh boaſt of Spenſer and Milton, who neither of them 
wanted genius or learning z and yet both of them are /iable to dem, 
eee Juvenal. 
| n coming from a private hand, might 
de liable to many defeQs. 5 8 a i» 
Lian. n./. [from lie. This word would analogically 

be lier; but this orthography has prevailed, and th 


j 


ed ſome new thing ; which reſtleſs /evity | 
did interpret to be their growing in ſpiritual perfection. Hooker. | 


a ſpirit of | 
levity and libertiniſm, infidelity: and profaneneſs, ſtarted up in the | 


Inſtead of a ſhip, he ſhould /zwy upon his county ſuch 15 ſum of T. 


Shakeſpeare, . 


down, is fullclentto confrm Je.]. One who tells 
falſehood ; one who wants veracity. FW BR 


' , She's like a Har, gone to burning hell! 
"Twas I that kill'd her. Shakeſpeare's Othellss 
Hie approves the common /iar, nem 24k ; 
Who ſpeaks him thus at Rome. | Ant. and 
I do not rejeR his obſervation as untrue, mu condemn 
perſon as a lar, whenſoever it ſeems to be. « | 
Thy better ſoul abhors a Mars part, RA. * 5 
„ Wie e thy voice, and noble is thy hearts = Pope's od. 
Li'ard. a. 95 . e 
1. Mingled roan. wr Markham. 


2. Liard in Scotland denotes grey-haired: as,. he's 4 
liard old man. 2 2 
Lis A Ton. 1. J. [libatio, Latin: ] I 8 
1. The act of pouring wine on the ground in honour 
— ſome ee e e e f 
nd new n ſome vapour of 
earth — os ma on the Aer be — 
for a heathen ſacrifice, or /ibation to the earth. Bacon's Nate. Hift. 
2. The wine ſo poured. 
They had no other crime to object 22 the Chriſtlans, but 
that they did not offer up Iibationt, and the ſmoke of ſacrifices, to 
Stilling fleet on Rem. Idolatry. 


dead men. 
| Ihe goblet then ſhe took, with nectar crown'd, 

/ Sprinkling the firſt /ibarjons on the ground. Dryden: E. 
LAK D. =. / [liebard, German; leopardus, Latin.} 


oy 


A leopard. 
Lea j 1 1 a | 
ve roaring, when in rage he for revenge did yearn, & . 
The libhard and the tiger, as the —_ r 
Riſing, the crumbled earth above them threw. Milton. 


The torrid parts of Africk are by Piſo reſembled to a libhbard's 
Kin, the diſtance of whoſe ſpors repreſent the diſperſeneſs of habit- 
ations, or towns of Africk. | Brerewood. 
LIBEL. 1. . | libellus, Latin; Helle, French. 
1. A ſatire; defamatory writing; a lampoon. 

Are we reproached for the name of Chriſt ? that ignominy ſerves 
ut to advance our future glory; every ſuch /ibe{ here becomes pa- 
negyrick there. N . Decay of Piety. | 

Good heav'n | that ſots and knaves ſhould be ſo vain, © 
To wiſh their vile reſemblance may remain |! 
And ftand recorded, at their own requeſt, 
| To future days, a libel or a jeſt. Dryden. 
2. [In the civil law.] A declaration or Qharge in writ- 
ing againſt a perſon exhibited in court, I 
'To LI BBT. v. . [from the noun.] To ſpread de- 
famation ; written or printed: it is now commonly 
uſed as an active verb, without the prepoſition 
againſt, | 
x 1 ſcrawls to fly about the ſtreets of Roms: 
What's this but /ibelling againſt the ſenate ? 
He, like a privileg'd ſpy, whom nothing can 
Diſeredit, /ibe/s now gain each great man, 


\ 


F rn nn EE ad 


3 


. „ 


To LI IHEL. v. 4. To ſatiriſe; to lampoon. 

Is the peerage of England diſhonoured when a Cuffery for 
his treaſon ? if he be /ibelled, or any way defamed, E. his ſcan- 
dalum magnatum to puniſh the offender. 

But what ſo pure which envious tongues will ſpare ? 
Some wicked wits have lib all the fair. Poe. 


Li'BBLLER, 2. / [from libel.) A defamer by writ. 


ing; a lampooner, 
ur common /ibellers are as free from the lmputation of Wit, 


of morality. - | | "x — 
| The ſquibs are thoſe who, in the common are called li- 
bellers and lampooners. | Tutler. 


The common /ibellers, in their invectives, tax the church with 
an inſatiable deſire of power and wealth, equally common to all bo- 
dies of men. 

Li'BgLLOus. adj. [from libel.) . Defamatory. 
It was the moſt malicious ſurmiſe that had ever 


howſoever countenance by a libellous pamphlete, . Watton, 
L1'BERAL, adj. [liberalis, Latin; liberal, French.] 


1. Not mean; not low in birth; not low in mind. 
2. Becoming a gentleman, 
3. Munificent ; generous ; bountiful ; 
nious. h 
Her N was Mercy, a wad ty over all, 
To be both gracious and eke liberal. Spehſ. Fairy Queens 
Sparing would ſhew a worſe fin than Hl Ae . 
Th of his way ſhould be moſt /iberal, 
They're ſet here for examples. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
Needs muſt the pow'r 7 7 
That made us, and for us this ample world, 
Be infinitely good, and of his good * 


not parſimo« 


As liberal and free, as infinite. Milton, 
The /iberal are ſecure alone, 
For what we frankly give, for ever is our own» Oranvlille. 


4+ It has of before the thing, and zo before the perſon, 
There is no art better than ta be /iberal of praiſe and commend, 
- ation to others, in that wherein a man's ſelf hath any perfection. 
Bacon's Na: 
Several clergymen, otherwiſe little fond of obſcure nd in 
their ſermons, very /iberal of all thoſe which they find in ecelefi. 
aſtical writers, as if it were our duty to underſtand them. Swift. 
LISA LIT Y. 2. J. [liberalitas, Latin; liberalits, 
French.] Munificence ; bounty; generoſity z gene- 
rous profuſion, 1 | 
Why ſhould he deſpair, that knows to court 
With words, fair looks, and /iberality ? 
Such moderation with thy bounty join, 
That thou may'ſ nothing give that bs not thine z 
That /iberality is but caſt away, 
Which makes us borrow what we cannot 
Li'BERALLY. adv. [from liberal.) 
1. Bounteouſly ; bountifully ; largely. 
If any of you lack wiſdom, let him aſk of 
all men /ibera/ly, and upbraideth not. 
2. Not meanly ; magnanimouſly, 
Li'zzRTINE. . J [libertin, French.] 
1. One unconfined ; one at liberty. 
When he ſpeaks, 
The air, a charter'd [ibertine, is ſtill; 
And the mute wonder lurketh in men's 
To ſteal his ſweet and honied ſentencess Shakeſp. Hen. V. 
2. One who lives without reſtraint or law. 
Man, the lawleſs /ibertine, may rove, 
Free and unqueſtion'd. Rawe's Fane Shore. 
Want of is the only bound that a /ibertine puts to his views 
ypon any of the ſex, | Clariſſa. 
3. One who pays no regard to the precepts of religion. 
They fay this town is full of couzenage, © 
Diſguiſed cheaters, prating mountebanks, | 
And many ſuch like /ibertines of fin. Shakeſpeare. 
That word may be applied to ſome few /ibertiner In the audience. 


| | yy Collier: View of the Stage. 
4. [In law); /ibertinus, Latin.) A freedman; or ta- 


Shakeſpeaves 
pay. Denham. 
God, that giveth ts 

J Meg In $o 


Þ wear en to double t of the medicine, : 
ur. 5. e Lede tin, from Levi. 40 Dy 


e 
convenience of diſtindtion from ler, he who len 


er, the ſon of 3 freedman. | 
8 are forbidden to be accuſers on the ſcore of their 
7 N | | 


lex, 


— > Ms 


worm; others on the ſcore of their age, as pupils and In. 
22 on the fates of their edadition, as /iberfiner againſt 
their patrons. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
LtnuzaTINy. ad}, [libertin, French.) Licentious ; ir- 


religious. 
2 are men that marry not, but chuſt rather a libertine and 
impure fingle life, then to be —_ in marriage. Bacon. 
| U ht not the quten make diligent inquiry, if any perſon 
42 ſhould happen to be of /ibertine principles or morals ? 
Swift's Projeft for Advancement of Religion. 
Lissa Trin. . /. [from /ibertine.) Irreligion; li- 
centiouſneſs of r and practice. 

That ſpirit of religion and ſeriouſneſs vaniſhed all at once, and a 
fpirit of liberty and Neil, of infidelity and þ wat ore or ſtart- 
ed up in the room of It. tterbury's Sermons. 

Li'yvunty. n. / [/iberth, French ; libertas, Latin.) 
1. Freedom, ns oppoſed to ſlavery, | 

My maſter knows of your being here, and hath threatened to put 

me Into everlaiting /iberty, if 1 tell you of it; for he ſwears, he'll 


tum me aways Shakeſpeare. 
0 y thou goddeſs, heav'nly bright! 
Proſuſe of bliſs, and pregnant with delight, 

Eternal pleaſures in thy preſence reign. Addiſon. 


2. Exemption from tyranny or inordinate government. 
Juſtly thou abhorr'ſ 
The fon, who, on the quiet ſtate of man 
Such trouble brought, _—_— to ſubdue 
Rational liberty z yet know withal, 
Since thy original lapſe, true /iberty 
1s loſt, which always with right reaſon dwells. 
3. Freedom, as oppoſed to neceſſity. | 
Liberty le the In any agent to do, or forbear, any particu- 
lar action, according to the determination, or thought of the mind, 
whereby either of Gem is preferred to the other, Locke, 
As it le in the motions of the body, ſo It is in the thoughts of 
our minds : where any one is ſuch, that we have power to take 
it up, or lay it by, according to the preference of the mind, there 
we are at /ibertys : : Locke. 
4. Privilege j exemption z immunity. | 
His majeſty gave not an intlre country to any, much lefs did he 
grant Jura regalſa, or any extraordinary /ibertier, Davie. 
5. Relaxation of reſtraint ; as, he ſees himſelf at /iberty 


to chuſe his condition, 
Licenſe the mean when they cry liberty. Milton. 
6. Leave ; permiſſion, 
1 ſhall take the /iberty to conſider a third ground, which, with 


Milton. 


ſome men, has the ſame authority. Locke, | 


Lint'vixous, . / [libidingſus, Latin.) Lewd ; luſt- 
ful, 5 
None revolt from the faith ; becauſe they muſt not look upon a 
woman to luſt after her, but becauſe Q are much more reſtrained 
from the perpetration of their luſts, If wanton glances and /ibidi- 
nous thoughts had been permitted by the goſpel, they would have 
apoſtatized nevertheleſs, | Bentley. 
L1n1'DinovsLy, adv, [from /ibidinonr.) Lewdly; luſt- 


fully. 3 . 
L1'nkAt.. adj, [libralir, Lat.) Of a pound weight. Did. 
Lin AAAIAN, os [librarius, Latin. ] 

1. One who has the care of a library. 
2. One who tranſcribes or copies books. 

Charybdls thrice Wallows, and thrice refunds the waves! this 
muſt be underſtood of regular tides. There are indeed but two 
tides In a day, but this is the error of the {ibrarians. Broome. 

L1'vkARY, . /. [librarie, French.] A large collec- 
tion of books, publick or private. 
Then as they gan his /ibrary to view, 
And antique regiſters for to aviſe, 
There chanced to the prince's hand to riſe 
An antlent book, hight Briton's monuments. Fa I 
1 have given you the /ibrary of a painter, and a catalogue of fuc 
books ay he ought to read, _—_ Dufreſnoy. 
To I.“ un ATH. v. 4. [/ibro, Latin.) To poiſe ; to 
balance; to hold in equipoiſe, 
L1nkA'T10N, . / [libratio, Latin; /ibration, French. ] 
1. The ſtate of being balanced. 
This ls what may be (aid of the balance, and the /idration of the 
body. Dryden's Dufreſney» 
"Their pinions ill | 
In loofe /iÞrations ftretch'd, to wult the void 
"Trembling retule. 
2. [In aſtronomy.] | 

Libration is the balancing motion or trepidation in the firma- 
ment, whereby the declination of the fun, and the latitude of the 
«tary, change from time to time. Aſtronomers likewiſe aſcribe to 
the moon a Hibratory mot Nn, or motion of trepidation, which they 
pretend ls from ea(t to weſt, and from north to ſouth, becauſe that 

| at=t\ll moon they ſometimes diſcover parts of her diſk which are 

not diſcovered at other times. "Ihefe kinds are called, the one a 

tibration In longitude, and the other a /ibraticn In latitude, Belides 

this, there is à third kind, which they call an apparent /f, 

and which conſiſts in this, that when the moon is at her greateſt 

elongation from the ſouth, her axis being then almoſt perpendicular 
to the plane of the ecliptick, the ſun mult enlighten towards the 
north pole of the moon ſome parts which he did not before, and 
that, on the contrary, ſome parts of thoſe which he enlightened to- 
wards the ofipoſite pole are obſcured e and this produces the ſame 
effect which the /ibration in latitude does. Di. Jeu. 

"Thoſe planets which move upon their ande, do not all make 
Intire 1evolutions g for the moon maketh only a Kind of Lathen, 
ot a reelprocated motion on her own axis. Grew. 

Li'uwnatony, adj. [from ie, Lat.] Balancing; 
playing like a balance. 
Jer, the plural of l. 
Red bliſters riſing on their paps appear, 
And flaming carbuncles, and noiſome ſweat, 
And clammy dews, that loathfore ue beget 3 
"Till the Now creeping evil eats his way. 
I. Wersen. „% [lice and bane.) Ap 
L.I'CENSE. „ % [!icentia, Latin; licence, French.] 
1. Exorbitant liberty ; contempt of legal and neceſſary 
reſtraint. | | 

Some of the wiſer feeling that a popular /icence Is Indeed the 

many headed tyranny, prevailed with the reſt to make Mufidorus 


Themſon's Springs 


thelr chlet. Sidney. 
Taunt my faults 
With ſuch full Hieence, as both truth and malice 
Have power to utter. babe. Art, ad Cleopatra, 
They daul for freedom in thelr ſenſeleſs moods, 
And di revolt when truth would (et them free 1 
Lade they mean, when they ery liberty, Milton. 
"The privilege that ancient poets claim, 
Now turn'd to licenſe b too juſt a name. . R Nö. 
Though this be a Mate of liberty, yet it le not a ſtate of /icence 1 


that Rate, have an uncontroulable liberty to dif. 


* 
be or poſſefſions, yet A 


2. A grant of permiſſion, R 
They Ent forme to bring thera a /icence from the ſenate. 


; wditd, nh. 1 0 

Thek fow abftrat names that the ſehooks 8 
the mouths of their ſcholars, could never yet get admittance into 
onen uſt, or obtain the B,, of publick approbatidn. Lotte. 


2. To lap; to take in by the tongue. 


LIC 


we al ry. i Addiſon on Traly. 

« Libert rm1110n, 

, It is 1 of the Romans to deliver any man to die, 

before that he which is accuſed have the accuſers face to face, and 

have licence to anſwer for himſelf. Aft. 

To Li'canss. 5 q —— French.] : 

* t a legal grant. | 

{EY youu N Wits itans brav'd the ſkies, 

And the groan'd with Iicent d blaſphemies. Pope. 

2. To diſmiſs; to ſend away. Not in uſe. 

He would play well, and willingly, at ſome games of greateſt 
attention, which ſhewed, that when he liſted he could /icenſe his 
thoughts. | ; often. 
LicENsER. n, /. [from licenſe.] A granter of per- 

miſſion ; commonly a tool of power. ' 

Lics'nTIATE. . /.*[licentiatus, low Latin.] 

1. A man who uſes licenſe. Not in uſe. 3 
The licentiates ſomewhat licentiouſly, leſt they ſhould prejudice 
tical liberty, will pardon themſelves for doubling or rejecting a 

etter, if the ſenſe fall aptly. Camden. 

2. A degree in Spaniſh univerſities, 


maſter in this faculty. 
To Lict'nTIATE. v. 4. [ Iicentier, French. 
mitz to nconraye by licenſe. ; 
We may not hazard either the ſtifling of generous inclinations, 
or the /icentiating of any thing that is coarſe, L Eſtrange. 
Lics'nTious. adj, [licencicux, French; licentio/us, 
Latin. 
1. Unreſtrained by law or morality. 
Later ages pride, like corn-fed ſteed, 
Abus'd her plenty, and fat ſwoln encreaſe, 
To all /icentions luſt, and 'gan exceed 


Ayliffe's Parergon. 
To per- 


The meaſure of her mean, and natural firſt need. Fairy N. 
How would it touch thee to the quick, 

Should'ſt thou but hear I were /icentious ? 

And that this body, conſecrate to thee, 

With ruffian luſt ſhould be contaminate ? ' Shakeſp» 


2. Preſumptuous; unconfined. 
The Tyber, whoſe /icentious waves, 

So often overflow'd the neighbouring fields, 

Now runs a ſmooth and inoffenſive courſe Roſcommone 
Lice'nTiousLY, adv. [from /icentious.] With too 
much liberty ; without juſt reſtraint. 

The licentiates, ſomewhat /icenticuſly, will pardon themſelves, 

|; Camden's Remains. 
Licr'nTIOUSNESS. 3. J,. r licentious.] Bound- 
leſs liberty; contempt of juſt reſtraint. 


the /icentiouſneſs thereof be not timely reſtrained. Raleigh. 
This cuſtom has been always looked upon, by the wiſeſt men, 
as an effect of /icentiouſneſs, and not of liberty. Sroift. 
During the greateſt /icentiouſneſs of the preſs, the character of the 
queen was inſulted. Swift. 


Lien. u /. [lice, Saxon.] A dead carcaſe ; whence 


lichwake, the time or act of watching by the dead; 
lichgate, the gate through which the dead are car- 
"ried to the grave; Lichfield, the field of the dead, 
a city in Staffordſhire, ſo named from martyred 
chriſtians, Salve magna parent. Lichwake is ſtill 
retained in Scotland in the ſame ſenſe. 
L1i'cuowl.. . J. [lich and owl.) A ſort of owl, by 
the vulgar ſuppoſed to foretel death. 
To Lick. v. a. [licean, Saxon; lecten, Dutch. ] 
1. To paſs over with the tongue. 
Aſculapius went about with a dog and a ſhe-goat, both which 
he uſed much in his cures; the firſt for licking all ulcerated wounds, 
and the goat's milk for the diſeaſes of the Romach and lungs. 


Ti Co 
A bear's a ſavage beaſt ; 235 
Whelp'd without form, until the dam 
Has /ick'd it into ſhape and frame. Hudibras. 


He with his tepid rays the roſe renews 
And lich the drooping leaves, and dries the dews. Dryden. 
have ſeen an antiquary lick an old coin, among other trials, to 
diſtinguiſh the age of it by its taſte, . Addiſon. 


At once pluck out 
The multitudinous tongue; let them not /ich 

The ſweet which is their poiſon, Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
3. ToLick wp, To devour, | 
Now ſhall this company ict ug all that are round about us, as the 
ox lieketh up the graſs. | Numb. xxij. 4+ 
When luxury has /ic'd up all thy pelf, 

Curs'd by thy neighbours, thy truſtees, thyſelf : 
"Think how poſterity will treat thy name. Pope's Horaces 
Lick. . /, { from the verb.] A blow; rough uſage: 


a low wor 


lick acroſs the face, Dryden. 


oem adj, [liccena, a glutton, Saxon. This 
Li'cxsrovs, F feems to be the proper way of ſpellin 
he 1 * which has no affinity with /igueur, but wit 
IRE. | 
1. Nice in the choice of food. 
Voluptuous men ſacriſice all ſubſtantial ſatisfactions to a liqueriſb 
palate. 38 L' Eftrange. 
2. Eager; greedy to ſwallow; eager not with hunger 
but guſt, | 
It is never tongue-tied, where fit commendation, whereof wo- 


| mankind is fo /hieherifh, is offered unto it. Sidney. 
Strephon, fond boy, delighted, did not know _ | 
That it was love that ſhin'd in ſhining maid ; 
But /ick'rovs, poiſon'd, fain to her would go. Sidney. 


Certain rare manuſcripts, fought in the moſt remote parts by Er. 
penius, the molt excellent linguiſt, had been left to his widow, and 
were upon ſale to the jeſuits, /ipxorifb chapmen of all ſuch ware. 


Watton. 
In vain he proffer'd all his goods to ſave f 
His body, deſtin'd to that living grave; 
The h hag reject the pelf with ſcorn, 
And nothing but the man would ſerve her turn. Dryden. 


In ſome provinces they were fo liqueriſh after man's fleſh, that 
they would ſuck the blood as it run from the dying man. Locke. 


Nice; delicate ; tempting th ite, Thi 
3 * mpting the appetite, This mo 


Would'it thou ſeek again to trap me here 
With lickeriſb baits, fit to enſnare l brute ? 


> Milton. 
Li'cxrntnNess. / {from lickeriſh.) Niceneſs of 
ate. 
Licorice. . /. L ö a, Italian 
root of N Ren 1.4 
order root le and lender, externally of a duſky reddiſh 


Lr long 
brown, but within of a fine yellow, full of and 
ſweeter than ſugar; it grows wild In many ae * 


and Oermany. r vice of this root 
to us from Spain and Holland from the firlt of which 


| places it obtained the name of Spanith j 


We procured u bannen of the duke of Parma to enter the theatre | LTC OR. 1. J. [Latin.] A beadle tha 


A man might, after that time, ſue for the degree of /icentiate or 


| 


One error is ſo fruitful, as it begetteth a thouſand children, if | 


He turned upon me as round as a chafed boar, and gave me a 


LIE 


Lictors and rods the enſi ns of their power | 
Democritus could feed his _ and ſhakes Aua 
= N 3 till he felt em ale; 
Though in his country-town no 1 
Nor rods, nor ax, nor tribune. __ 2 25 


Lin. . J/. [hlid, Saxon; lied, German. 
1. A cover; any thing that ſhuts. down 0 
any * that covers the mouth, but not | 
Hope, inſtead of fying off with the reſt, luck ſo ti, tet i. 
of the cup, that it was ſhut down upon her, dog tothe i 
2. The membrane that, when we ſleep or All, 
drawn over the eye. | Wak, i 
Do not for ever with thy veiled Id, | 
Seek for thy noble father in the duſt, bal 7 
Our eyes have ids, our ears ill ope we keep, Hale, 
That eye dropp'd ſenſe diſtin and clear, Deu. 
As any muſe's tongue could ſpeak ; 
- When omg — * pearly tear 
an trickling down her beauteous cheek, 
The rod of Hermes | Orin 
Ta ſleep could mortal eye-/igs fix, 
And drive departed ſouls to Styx : 
That rod was juſt a type of Sid's, 
Which o'er a Britiſh ſenate's /ids 
| Could ſcatter opium full as well, 
And drive as many ſouls to hell, | 
Lis. 1. J. [lie, French.] Any thing — 


ſome other body; as, ou or ſalt, 
Chamber-/ie breeds fleas like a loach. 
All liquid things concocted by heat become . Aalen 
Se. | cac bam wy wor 
Lis. . J. [lige, Saxon.] Vn, 
t. A en 2 5 7 . 
lieſt, abhorred t; wi 54 
ll e che li hoy — ts y 3 Matt, 


A lye is properly an outward fignification of f. 
to, or at leaſt beſide, the oy of the mind, be 
one thing is ſignified or expreſſed, and the ſame thin not the 
or intended, that is properly a ye. _ 
Truth is the object or our underſtanding, ay good ls of ove 
and the underſtanding can no more be delighted with a / dan 
will can chuſe an apparent evil. "0 
When I hear my neighbours ſpeak: that which is not Ro 
ſay to him, This is not true, or this is falſe, 1 only rn. 
the naked idea of his error; this is the primary idea 1 but if ] 
it is a /ie, the word ſie carries alſo a ſecondury idea; for i implies 
28 — falſehood of the ſpeech, and my reproach and cn " 
e er. Man' Ligi 
2. A charge of falſehood: to give the liz, — 
lary phraſe. | | 
That /ie ſhall lye ſo heavy on my ſword, 
That it ſhall render vengeance and revenge 
Till thou the ie giver, and that /ie, reſt 
In earth as quiet as thy father's ſkull, Shateſp, Rich, It, 
It is a contradiction to ſuppoſe, that whole nations of men ſhoull 
unanimouſly give the /ie to what, by the moſt invincible evidency 
every one of them knew to be true. Lade 
Men will Fe their own experience the lie, rather than admit 1 
any thing diſagreeing with theſe tenets. Lek 
3- A fiction, This ſenſe is ludicrous, 
The cock and fox, the fool and knave 
The truth is moral, though the tale a lie, 


To Lis. v. #, [leogan, Saxon; liegen, Dutch.] 
1. To utter criminal falſehood. 
I know not where he lodges ; and for me to deriſea lodging, and 
ſay, He lies here, or he lies there, were to lie in mine own throat, 
Shakeſpeare's Othelk 
If a foul Jye unto his neighbour in that which was delivered him 
to keep, he ſhall reſtore that which was delivered, Ln 
Should Ihe againſt my right? Ja, u. 6 
2. To exhibit falſe repreſentation. | 
Inform us, will the emp'ror treat ? 
Or do the prints and papers lie? "Swift 


To LIE. v. n. pret. I lay; ¶ hawe lain or lien. lieu, 
Saxon; /iggen, Dutch. ] ; 
1. To reſt horizontally, or with very great inclination 

againſt ſomething elſe. | | 
2. Toreſt; to preſs upon, 
Neath ies on her like an untimely ſhow'r 
Upon the ſweeteſt flow'r of all the field. Shake het. 
Lie heavy on him, earth, for he 
Laid n. any a heavy load on thee, Epitaph on Valtl. 
3. To be repoſited in the grave. 
All the kings of the nations /i- in glory, every one in his on 
| houſe, | Ji xiv, 1h 
1 will lie with my fathers, and thou ſhalt carry me out of Ff 
and bury me in your burying-place. Gen, il. 3% 
4. To be in a ſtate of decumbiture. 
How many good young princes would do ſo; their father 
ſo ſick as yours at this time is ? Shakeſp. Hemy I's 
My little daughter /ierh at the point of death; I pray thee com 
and lay thy hands on her, that ſhe may be healed. | Mor 
5. To pals the time of ſleep. 
The watchful traveller, 
That by the moon's miſtaken light did riſe, 


hay down again, and clos'd his weary eyes. bye 
Forlorn he muſt, and perſecuted flie; Pric 
Climb the ſeep mountain, in the cavern /ie- 


6. To be laid up or repoſited. "RIF 
I have ſecn COM eo a is made, great variety of them, dum 
of which I have 2 ing by me. By 
7. To remain red . the 
The Spaniards have but one temptation to quarrel with 2 yo 
covering of Jamaica, for that has ever /icn at their hearts. 
8. To reſide, "rl 
If thou doeſt well, ſhalt thou not be accepted ? and if thou 
not well, fin Herb at the door. | Gn 
9. Fo be placed or ſituated, with reſpeR to ſomethunſ 
E E. 
Deſerts, where thre loy mo way "0 


y 
To thoſe happy climes that /ie, 

Where day never ſhuts his eye. Fr 
There i our way, and that our paſſage howe And 

Envy lier between beings equal in nature, though uff 
cumſtances. Gr fl 
The bulineſs of a tutor, rightly employed, le or o. Rane 
What „iet beyond 


10. To preſs upon afflictively. 
Thy wrath derb hard upon me, and thou 

all thy waves. 
He that commits a fin ſhall find 
The prefling guilt /ie heavy on his mind, 
Though or favour thull aden ds 


Hill; Mat. Med. | 


conſuls to apprehend or puniſh criminal, ded th 
W 
bv catc at us rumpets. n 
Proconſuls to their * Shake, tr, ei, | 
Haſting, or on return, in robes of | 


DD 5 


1. 


LIE 5 . 


of region, in absting that particilar anguiſh) 1. Bound by ſome. feudal tenure; ſubject: whence From the falſe glories of the refleted bow, 
. Pe fo — on 14 raw ; Aae. | 1 for ſubject. J ö | 2 . A* chan _ I $A 
leſome or . 2, Sovereign. ification ſe to : Thou uilt iſthmus, that doſt prou | 
11. To es des the entertainment of luxury, thould have dencall S. (T his 2 wg to have acci- . Up betwixt two eternities 1 Li | 
garten King ah what 49 upon their hands, in chemiſtry, | 9 ENtal'y rulen from the former, the lord of liege men, Vet canſt not wave nor wihd ſuſtain, | 
ſpent their time, but princes may paſs their time advantageouſly ing by miſtake called liege lord.] 5 But, broken and o'erwhelm'd, the ocean meets again, Covoliy 
it cannot be demie Temple. Did not the whole realm acknowledge Henry VIII. for their When I conſider /ife, tis all a chea 
that way. the ſtudles of knowledge to the female world, king and liege lord ? | Spenſer, Yet fool'd by hope men favour the deceit, | 0 
] would rec not be at a loſs how to emp thoſe hours that lie ; My lady liege, ſaid he, | Live on, and think to-morrow will repay ; 
that 2 ts Addiſon's Guardian. What all your ſex is ſovereignty. 8 den. To- morrow s falſer than the former day; 
ehen thelr b. diciall imputed. So much of it as is founded on the law of nature, may be ſtiled es more; and when it ſays we ſhall be bleſt 
Ty To be Ju end s voyage towards my wife, I would turn her natural religion ; that is to ſay, a devotedneſs unto God our /j ith ſome new joy, takes off what we poſſeſt; -. ,, « __ 
Ii be ſhoul and what he gets more of her than ſharp words, let lord, ſo as to act in all things according to his will. Grew's Com. Strange cozenage | none would live paſt years againg 5 
joſe to bim irg. | Shakeſpeare, | L1EGE. . J. Sovereign; ſuperior lord: ſcarcely in Yet all hope pleaſure in what yet remain z | 
Freire fs. a nk 3 
' do lie open. 0 pearee on me, my liege! but for my tears nat the firſt Iprightly running could not g 
3. if money 80 * — 8 a I had foreftall'd this dexs and 8 Shakeſpeare. | I'm tir'd of waiting for this Chemicle geld,, . 
The died per, thou ſhalt Jet it reſt and Lie till, @— Ew. The other part reſerv d I by conſent, 5 Which fools us young, and beggars us when old, Dryden, 
The _ ak that the knowledge of any particular ſubje& cannot For that my ſovereign /iege was in my debt. Shakeſpeare. Howe'er os well that while mankind | 
Do note g merely becauſe it has Iain without improvement. Watts, The natives, dubious whom Through life's perverſe meandert errs, ws 
eee; n a ſtate of concealment. They muſt obey, in conſternation walt : * my C —_ 5 
1 To 1 in them lie concealed to us, which they who were LY Till rigid conqueſt will pronounce their lege. ix op — os 2 thy bliſeful da yh Priers 
Many th _—_ « firſt fights Locle. 2 : 5 4 1. J | [from liege and man.] A ſubject: And E thyſelf from {ife by flow decays. 4 WETY 
6. To be B 1 . 3. een, or poſſeſſion of exiſtence, as oppoſed to 
. you, or elſe lie for you. Sbaleſp. Rich, III. And when he felt the folly of his lord, bab. . e 
| in a bad ſtate. ; In his own kind, he gan himſelf unfold. Fairy Q: MK avarict gan through his veins to inſpire. ; 
, To wh ou fie pining and pinching yourſelf in ſuch a loneſome, Sith then the anceſtors of thoſe that now live, yielded themſelves A oy flames, ee 77 devouring fire. Fairy Q: 
Why i oy of life? L'Eftrange's Fables. then ſubjects and liegemen, ſhall it not tye their children to the And if _—_— = * _F 4 4 fla; | 
farving cou? ity of mankind lie pecking at one another, till one by ſame ſubjection? Spenſer on Ireland. * 7 my death mignt make this iſland happy, 
The gee al torn to pieces L'Eftrange's Fables. | Stand, ho! who is there? Abd yrove the peried of that tyranny + | 
ape they are , to do your drudgery, and you lie bellowing with your | . Friends to this ground, and /iegemen to the Dane. Sbaleſp. vow wr 0 with TN ne te Shakeſe 
8 8 mouth L'Eftrange's Fables. LIT EO ER. 2. J. [more proper legier, or ledger.) A re- | Link Ge 10 _ Arr Bord 4 5 1 Mihon: 
bn" 75 in a helpleſs or expoſed ſtate. b ſident ambaſſador. He entreated me not ts take his /ife, but n of mon 4 a 
1. : " hel — 6 ſuperior, and to lie under the anguiſh of a His paſſions and his fears ; Broome on the Od 
or e is far enough from diverſion. Collier. Lie liegers for you in his breaſt, and there 4+ Blood the ſv oſed vehicle of liſe . 
bt a very ſmall comfort, that a plain man, lying under a ſharp | Negotiate your affairs. Denhan's Sopby. f 'PP A. 


& ofthe dose for 8 week receives from this fine ſentence. Tillotſon. | Li“ xx, the participle of lie. His guſhing entrails ſthoak'd upon the ground, 


Pope. 


8 . And the warm ife came ifſuing through the wound. 
ſhould always be upon his guard againſt the vices to One of the people might lightly have lien with thy wife. : of Bate oh Pha 
i 28 expoſed, as lags wy a more than cart ; OY i gr Ge. xxvi. 10. % Page mag > IE of living with teſpect to virtue 
am ore PE His faith perhaps th fome nice tenets might 
Fd js precarious, and collected from coward fu Be wrong ; his /ife I'm ſure was in the right. Cooley 
The maintenance of the clergy is p : vena. Þ There are many medicinal preparations of iron, but none equal He d Edward, brighteſt - | 5. 
a moſt 3 race of farmers, at VI_G mercy every * to the tincture made without acids; eſpecially in Fra rye And knots Alfred,” a — bonne pv 
1 _ + + rs "gp tone of the parts; as in nn and 455 like After a life of glorious toils endur'd, | 
18. To contilt. | caſes. | rew's Muſaum. Clos'd their long glories with a figh, ; 
Do edn Le a. / {from Mo, Love, ſmooth, and gw, T'l teach my family to lead good h. 15, Barker 
3 * holding up. | Shy gen gut; lienterie, 3 A particular looſe- | 6. Condition ; manner of living with reſpe& to happi- 
He that thinks that diverſion may not /ie in hard labour, forgets neſs, or diarrhcea, wherein the f. paſſes ſo ſud- neſs and miſery, £5 PE, 
the early rifing, and hard riding of huntſmen. Lecke. | denly through the ſtomach and guts, as to be thrown Such was the /ife the frugal Sabines led 


To be in the power; to belong to. 


19. 
| ? Duppa's Rules for Devotion. 
Gr endif very malicious if he hates 1 deere credit, and 
yet goes about to blaſt it, as much as in him lies. Stilling fl. on Idol. 
Mars is the warrior's god; in him it /ies 
On whom he favours to confer the prize. D den, 
20, To be valid in a court of judicature : as, an action 
licth againſt one. : 
21. To coſt: as, it lies me in more money. 
21. J LIE at, To importune; to teaze. 
13. J Lir by. To reſt; to remain ſtill. 
Ey'ry thing that heard him play, 
Ev'n the billows of the ſea, 
Hung their heads, and then lay by z 
In ſweet muſick is ſuch art, 


Doe thou endeavour, as much as in thee lies, to preſerve the 


out by ſtool with little or no alteration. 


Jing. 
LIBER. #. / [from 70 lic.] One that reſts or lies down; 
or remains concealed. : 
There were /iers in ambuſh againſt him behind the W; "R 
: 0. VIilks 14 
LIEU. 3. /. [French.] Place; room: it is only uſed 
with in: in lieu, inſtead. 
God, of his great liberality, had determined, in lien of man's 
endeavours, to beſtow the ſame by the rule of that juſtice which 
beſt beſeemeth him. Hooker. 


In lieu of ſuch an increaſe of dominion, it is our buſineſs to ex- 
tend our trade. Addiſon's Freebolder. 


| Lieve. adv. [See LIET.] Willingly. 


Speak the ſpeech, I pray you, as I pronounced It to you, trip- 
plingly on the tongue : but if you mouth it, as many of our players 


Killing care, and grief of heart, 


Fall aſleep, or hearing die. Sbaleſp. Hen. VIII. 

14 oh Lit dawn, To reſt; to go into a ſtate of re- 
e. 

Nb leopard ſhall lie down with the kid. Ia. xi. 6. 

The needy all lie denon in ſafety, Iſa. xiv. 30» 


25. To Lis down, To fink into the grave. 
His bones are full of the fin of his youth, which ſhall /ie down 
with him in the duſt, wy Job, XX. II. 
16. ToLis in. To be in childbed. 
As for all other good women that love to do but little work, how 
handſome it is to lie in and ſleep, or to louſe themſelves in the ſun. 
maine, they that have been but a while in Ireland can well witneſs. 


Spenſer on Ireland. 
You confine yourſelf moſt unreaſonably. Come; you muſt go 
viſit the lady that /ies in. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 


She had lain in, and her right breaſt had been apoſtemated. 


Wiſeman's Surgery. 

The doctor has practiſed both by fea and land, and therefore 

cures the green fickneſs and lyings in. Speclator. 
When Florimel deſign'd to lie privately in; | 


She choſe with ſuch prudence her pangs to conceal, 
That her nurfe, nay her midwife, Tarts heard her once ſqueal. 
7 Prier. 


Hyferical affections are contracted by accidents in lying in. 
buthnot on Diet. 
Tolis nder. To be ſubject to; to be oppreſſed 
J. | 
A generous perſon will lie under a great diſadvantages 
EE a Smalridpe's Sermons. 
This miſtake never ought to be imputed to Dryden, bot to choſe 
who ſuffered fo noble a genius to lie under neceſſity. Pope. 
Futope lay then under a deep lethargy, and was no otherwiſe to 
de reſcued but by one that would cry mightily. Atter bury. 
33. To lis upon. To become the matter of obliga- 
tion or duty, | 
Theſe are not 


places merely of favour, the charge of ſouls lies 

15 " them; the greateſt account whereof will be required at their 

and, Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

It mould Tie upon him to make out how matter, by undirected 

motion, could at firſt neceſſarily fall, without ever erring or miſ- 
erying, into fuch a curious formation of human bodies. 


Bentley's Sermons. 

19. To Lir with. To converſe in bed. 
For by this ring he Gy und Shakeſpeare 
| c tb me. . 
. It may be obſerved of this word in general, that 
commonly implies ſomething of fluggiſhneſs, in- 
on, or ſteadineſs, applied to perſons ; and ſome 


27. 
b 


t or permaneney of condition, applied to | 


ings. 


Lite, 4%. ö 
hs ole. ne lief, Dutch,] Dear; be- 


N, lord ſhe thus begulled had, 


was fleſh z all fleſh doth frailty breed. Fairy N: 
You, with the reſt, 
4 vfeleſs have laid difſgraces on my head 
— with your beſt endeavour have ſtirr d up 
Lite : we ege to be mine enemy. 8 Hen. VI. 


11 Willingly : now uſed only in familiar 


tain of l under un arreſt, T would ſend for cer- 
the foppery creditors z yet to ſay the truth, 1 had as /ief have 
ks of » as the morality of impriſonment. Shake. 


o. 84, [lige, Fr. Age, Italian; Agia, low Lat.] | 


do, I had as lieve the town-crier had ſpoke my lines, 


hang as work. 
L1EUTE NANCY. #./. [licuttnance, French; from /reu- 


the lieutenancy of our metropolis. 
LIEUTETNANT. 3. /. [ lieutenant, French 
1. A deputy ; one who a 


hath life. 


Shakeſp. 
Action is death to ſome ſort of people, and they would as /ieve 


L'Eftr ange. 


tenant.) | 


1. The office of a lieutenant. 


If ſuch tricks as theſe rip you out of your /ieutenancy, it had 


been better you had not kiſſed your three fingers ſo oft, Shakeſp. 
2. The body of lieutenants. 


The liſt of undiſputed maſters, is hardly ſo long as the lift of 
Felton on the Claſſichs. 


Whither away ſo faſt ? 

No farther than the tower. 
We'll enter all together, | 
And in good time here the /jeutenant comes. Shakeſpeare. 

J muſt put you in mind of the lords /ieutcnants, and deputy lieutenants, 
of the counties: their pro 
in order to oppoſe an invaſion from abroad, or a rebellion or ſedition 
at home. Bacon. 
Killing, as it is conſidered in itſelf without all undue circum- 
ſtances, was never prohibited to the lawful magiſtrate, who is the 


s by vicarious cn! IR | 


vicegerent or lieutenant of God, from whom he derives his power of 


life and death, | Bramball againſt Hobbes. 
Sent by our new /ieutenant, who in Rome, | 
And ſince from me, has heard of your renown : 

I come to offer peace. Philips's Briton. 
In war, one who holds the next rank to a ſupe- 
rior of any denomination ; as, a general has his 
lieutenant generals, a colonel his /ieutenant colonel, 
and a captain ſimply his lieutenant. 


It were meet that ſuch captains only were employed as have for- 
metly ſerved in that country, and been at leaſt /ieutenants there. 
Spenſer on Ireland. 
According to military cuſtom the place was good, and the /ieu- 
tenant of the colonel's company might well pretend to the next 
vacant captainſhip. Motton. 
The earl of Eſſex was made lientenant general of the army; the 
moſt popular man of the kingdom, and the darling of the ſword 


men. Clarendon. 
His lieutenant, engaging againſt his poſitive orders, being beaten 
by Lyſander, Alcibiades was again baniſhed. Swift. 
Canſt thou ſo many gallant ſoldiers ſee, 

And captains and /iextcxants flight for me ? Gay. 


LizuTENANTSHIP. #./. [from lieutenant.) The rank 


or office of lieutenant. 


Lies. #. /. plural lives. [lip1an, to live, Saxon. ] : 
1. Union and co-operation of ſoul with body; vitality; 


animation, oppoſed to an inanimate ſlate. 
On thy /ife no works 
My life 1 never t as a pawn 
To 2055 againſt thy foes. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
She ſhews a body rather than a /ife, 
A ſtatue than a breather. Shakeſpeare's Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Let the waters bring forth abundantly the moving _— that 
en. I» 10. 
he identity of the ſame man conſiſts in nothing but a partici- 
3 IS continued life, by conſtantly fleeting particles of 
matter, in ſucceſſion vitally united to the ſame organized yo, of 1 


2. Preſent ſtate; as diſtinct from other parts of human 


exiſtence. | 
O life, thou nothing's younger brother | 

So like, that we may take the one for t'other | 
Dream of a ſhadow | a reflection made 


.20_ 


uſe is for ordering the military affairs, 


$0 Remus and his brother god bred, Drydew's Virgil, 
7. Continuance of our preſent ſtate : as, half his /;/ 
was ſpent in ſtudy. 


Some have not any clear ideas all their Ir. 
Untam'd and fierce the tyger ſtill remains, | 
And tires his /ife with biting on his chains. 1 
The adminiſtration of this bank is for Jife, and partly in the 
hands of the chief citizens, | Addiſon on Italy« 
8. The living form: 1 to copies, 
That is the beſt part of beauty which a picture cannot expreſs, 
no, nor the firſt ſight of the life. Bacon's Eſſays« 
Let him viſit eminent perſons of great name abroad, that he tnay 
tell how the life agreeth with the fame. Bacon. 
He that would be a maſter, muſt draw by the /ife as well as copy 
from originals, and join theory and experience together, 
Collier of the Entertainment of Booksa 
9. Exact reſemblance : with zo before it. 


Locle. 


I believe no character of any perſon was ever bettet drawn to the 
life than __ 1 i : Daubam. 
Rich carvings, portraiture, and imag' 
Where ory figure to tha life expreli'd 7 W FE 
godhead's pow'r. * Knight's Ti 
He ſaw in order painted oh the wall MY 
* 7 1 TY fame around the world had blown, 
All eo the life, and every leader known,  Dryden's . 
to. General ſtate of man. | 
Studious they appear 
Of arts'that poliſh /ife; inventors rare ! 
Unmindful of their Maker. Miltons 


All that cheers or ſoftens lifes 
The tender ſiſter, daughter, friend, arid wife: | | Popes 
11. 2 occurrences ; human affairs; the courſe 
ot things. | | 
This 1 » not only by reading of books in my ſtudy, but alſo | 
by experience of /ife abroad in the world. Aſchains 
Not to know at large of things remote 
From uſe, obſcure and ſubtilez but to know 
That which before us lies in daily /, RT, | 
Is the prime wiſdom. Miltog's Paradiſe Lofts 
12. Living perſon. 
Why ſhould I play the Roman fool, and die 
| On my own ſword ? whilft I fee lie the gaſhes 
Do better upon them. _ Shakeſpeare's Matbeths 
13. Narrative of a life paſt, : 
Plutareh, that writes his /ife, 
Tells us, that Cato dearly loy'd his wife. 
14. Spirit; briſkneſs ; vivacity ; reſolution, 
The Helots bent thitherward with a nety /ife of teſolution as 
if their captain had been a root out of which their courage had 
ſprung. | Sidney. 
They have no notion of /ife and fire in fancy and in words; and 
any thing chat is juſt in grammar and in mealure, is as good ora- 


Popes 


tory and poetry to them as the beſt. Felton. 
Not with half the fire and /ife, 
With which he kiſs'd Amphytrion's wife. . Pricrs 


15. Animal; animated exiſtence ; animal being. 
Full nature ſwarms with /ife; Thomſon 
16. dyſte m of animal nature. 
Lives through all /ife- Popes 
17. Lifeis alſo uſed of vegetables, and whatever grows 
and decays. | | 
Li'rzBLOOD. #. / [lift and Blood.) The blood ne- 
ceſlary to life; the vital blood. „ 
This ſickneſs doth infect | 
The very /ifehlood of our enterprize. re. Hen. IV. 
How could'ſt thou drain the /ifeb{cod of the child? Shakyſo 
His forehead ſtruek the ground, 
Lifcblood and life raſh'd mingled through the wound. Dryden. 
They loved with that calm and noble value which dwells in the 


heart, with a warmth like that of /ifeb/oods Spettatora 
Money, the /ifebloed of the nation, 
Corrupts and ates in the veins 
| Unleſs a proper circulation 
Its motion and its heat maintains. Swifts 
LreeevurLA'sTING. An herb, Ainſworth, 
L1'ytorvinG, we [ and giving.) Having the 
power to give life. 
| His own heat, | 
Kindled at firſt from heav'n's /ifegiving fire, Spenſer. 
He ſat deviſing death 
Tuo them who liv'dz nor on the virtue 3 
Of dat lifegiving plant. ton's Paradiſe Loft, 
; | Lirgcva'rd, 


Lirzova'nn, % {life and guard.) The guard of 
1 King's perſon. : 
hr $0000 OF (ay 16.3 
" W ho rake the cum of to-day, 3 
-morrow" a 
G4 with wounty, 64d Tach on he dier. 
6. Unanimated ; void of life, 


Was I to have never parted from thy fide ? 
ram there ſtill a J½ %% rib | 
us 


Outrage from lifele; things. 2 Milton. 
The — whic — thelr motions, ſprings from ſome- 
thing without themſelves : if this power were ſuſpended, they 


| Prior. 


become a / ele unactlve heap of matter. Cheynes 
1 And em 4 * ſhe gave, and ſounding ſtraln, 
But ſenſeleſs, lifeleſs ! idol void and vain. Pope. 
3. Wanting power, force, or ſpirit. 
Hopeleſs and helpleſy doth /Egeon wend, | 
But to procraſtinate his /ife/eſs end. Sbaleſpeare. 
Unknowing to command, 45 to obey : 
A lifeleſs king, a royal ſhade I lay. Prior. 
4. Wanting or W of phyſical energy. 
The other vlctor- flame a moment ſtood, 
Then fell, and J ſelgſi left th' extinguiſh'd wood. Dryden. 


L1yBL85LY, adv. [from /ifele/5.] Without vigour ; 
frigidly ; ejunely. 


Li'yyL1KE. . /. (fe and Ale, ] Like a living perſon. 
105 0 f n e the fur, Pope's Odyſſey. 


e form of 1 . 
Li'ynsTRING, . / [if and ring .] Nerve; ſtrings 
imagined to convey life. | 
Theſe lines are the veins, the arteries, 
The undecaying /i/eflrings of thoſe hearts 
That ſtill mall pant, and ſtill ſhall exerciſe 
The motion ſpirit and nature both im 
Li'ynTIMG. . /. [life and time, 
duration of life, 
Jordain talked proſe. all 


Daniel. 
Continuvance or 


his life-time, without knowing what it 
Addiſon on Medals. 


was. 
LirzWI AR. adj. [life and weary.) Wretched; tired 
of living. | 
K Let me have 
A dram of polſon, ſueh ſoon ſpeeding geer, 
As will diſperſe itſelf through all the veins, 
That the IH taker may fall dead, Shakeſpeare, 
Toliet. wv. 4. 125 Swediſh ; er, Daniſh, 1 
lifted, or /i/t ; I have ed, or lift. ] 
1. Lo raiſe trom the ground; to heave; to elevate; 
to hold on high. 
Filial ingratitude ! 
Is it not as this mouth ſhould tear this hand 
For /ifting food to't ? Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Your gueſts are coming; 
Lift up your countenance, as 'twere the day 
Of celebration of that nuptial. Shaheſp. Winter's Tale. 
Propp'd by the ſpring, it „t aloft the he 
But of a ſickly beauty ſoon to ſhed, 


In ſummer living, and in winter dead, Dryden. 
8. To bear; to ſupport, Not in uſe. 
$0 down he fell, that th' earth him underneath 
Did groan, as feeble ſo great load to /if?, Fairy Queen, 


3. To rob ; to plunder, Whence the term foop/ifter, 
So weary bees in little cells repoſe, 
But if night robbers /ift the well-ſtor'd hive, 
An humming through their waren city grows. 
To exalt ; to elevate mentally. 
My heart waa /// up in the ways of the Lord. 
Of Orpheus now no more let poets tell, 
To bright Cecilia greater pow'r is given, 
His numbers rais'd a ſhade from hell, 


Dryden. 


2 Chron, 


Hers , the foul to heav'n, Pepe. 
5. To raiſe in fortune. 
The eye of the Lord /jfted up his head from miſery, Ecoluſ. 


6. To raiſe in estimation. | 
Neither can it be thought, becauſe ſome leſſons are choſen out 
of the Apocrypha, that we do offer diſgrace to the word of God, or 


lift up the writings of men above It, Hooker, 
7, 'To exalt in dignity, 
See to what a godlike height ; 
The Roman virtucs /ift up mortal man! Adfons Cato. 

8. To elevate ; to (well, as with pride. 
Lifted up with pride, | Tim, I. 6. 


Our tuccetles have been great, and our heartz have been too 
much , up by them, tv that we have reaſon to humble our. 
loves. : ic. 

9. Up is ſometimes emphatically added to %. 

le % wp his jpear againſt eight hundred, whom: he ſlew at one 

time, 2 Sam, xxiii. 8, 


Ariſe, % wp the lad, and hold him in thine hand, C.. 
„ Liu. wm, To ſtrive to raiſe by ſtrength, 
Pinch cattle of paſture while ſummer doth laſt, 
And lift at their tailes ere a winter be palt, Ju. 


The mind, by being engaged in a taſk beyond Its Arength, like 
the body firained by /i/ting at a weight too heavy, has often ity 
force broken, oe be. 


Lirr. „ /. [from the verb.] 
1. The manner of lifting. 


In the „% of the feet, when a man goeth up the hill, the weight 
of the body beareth moſt upon the knees, aden. 


In raves, It is not the lange thiide, or high /ift, that makes the 


. The aQt of lifting, 
"The gout given the fox 4 %, and out he fprings. £'Ffirarge. 
3. Fifltoriy Uroggle. Dead 4½ is an effort to raiſe what 

with the whole force cannot be moved; and figura- 


tively any (tate of impotence and inability. 
Mytelf and 'Urulla made a (hitt 


"To help him our at a dead t. Hudibras, 
Ms Duthor had puenled his braing 

In waxing a ballad, but was at a and. 

And you tively mult own, you were at a dead liſts Swift. 


4+ Lift, in Scotland, denotes a load or ſurcharge of 
any thing 3 a+ allo, if one be diſguiſed much with 
liquor, they fay, He bas get a great lift, 

$+ {ln Scottiſh.] "The (ky : for in a ſtarry night they 
ſay, Hew clear the lift tr! 

6. Lift; of a (ail are ropes to raiſe or lower them at 
pleaſure, | 

Liyrrkn, „% [rom %.] One that lifts, 

Thou, O Loi, art wy glory, and the ter up of mine head, 


N Hai. Th 3 
7. Lie, ves, [lgger, Dutch.) To lie. 
Thou eat the great care 
I have of thy health and thy welfare, 
Which many wild beaſts in walt, 5 
For tv entrap in thy tender Spenſer: Paſtoral 


LUGAMENT. . 


 [/igamentan, from digo, Latin; 
ligamcnt, Cs | * | 


1 


Milton. i 


Bacon's Effays. | 


LI 


1. Ligament is a white and ſolid body, ſofter than 2 
cartilage, but harder than a membrane ; they have 

| left they ſhould ſuffer upon the.motion of the joint: 
5 chief uſe is to faſten the bones, which are ar- 
ticulated together for motion, leſt they ſhould be 


diſlocated with exerciſe, | Quincy. 
Be all their /jgaments at once unbound, ; 

And their disjointed bones to er ground. Sandys. 

The incus is one way joined to the malleus, the other * _ 


n proceſs is fixed with a ligament to the tapes, : : 
2. fin popular or poetical language.] Any thing which 
connects the parts of the body. 
Though our /jgaments betimes grow weak, 
We muſt not force them till themſelves they break. 
Bond; chain; entanglement. | 
Men ſometimes, upon the hour of departure, do ſpeale and rea- 
ſon above themſelves ; for then the ſoul, beginning to be freed from 
the ligaments of the body, reaſons like herſelf, and diſcourſes in a 
ſtrain above mortality. Addiſon's Spectator. 
LiGAME'NTAL. g 1. /. [from /igament.) Compoling 
LicamenTous.{ a ligament. 
The urachos or /igamental paſſage, is derived from the bottom of 
the bladder, whereby it diſchargeth the watery and urinary part of 
its aliment. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Denb. 
3. 


The clavicle is inſerted into the firſt bone of the on, and 
bound in by a ſtrong /igamentows membrane. Wiſeman. 


LicA'TiON, 2. J. [ligatio, Latin. 
1. The act of binding. 
2. The ſtate of being bound. 

The ſlumber of the body ſeems to be but the waking of the 

ſoul; it is the ation of ſenſe, but the liberty of reaſon. Addiſon. 
LicaTuURE, . J. [ligature, French; /igatura, Latin. ] 
1. Any thing tied round another; bandage. 
He deludeth us alſo by philters, /igatures, charms, and many 
ſuperſtitious ways in the cure of diſeaſes. _ Brown. 
If you flit the artery, and thruſt into It a pipe, and caſt a trait 
| ligature upon that part of the artery; notwithſtanding the blood 
hath free paſſage through the pipe, yet will not the artery beat be- 
low the /igature; but do but take off the iga tere, it will beat im- 
medlutely. Ray on the Creation. 
The many /igatures of our Engliſh dreſs check the circulation of 
the blood. La Spectator. 
found my arms and legs very ſtrongly faſtened on each ſide to 
the ground; 1 likewiſe felt ſeveral ſlender /igatures acroſs my body, 
from my arm-pits to my thighs. Culliuer Travels. 
2. 'The act of binding. | | 

The fatal nooſe performed its office, and with moſt ſtrict /iga- 

ture ſqueezed the blood into his face. Arbuth. J. Bull. 

Any ſtoppage of the circulation will produce a dropſy, as by 

ſtrong /igature or compreſſion, 
3. The ſtate of being bound, Not very proper. 

Sand and gravel grounds eafily admit of heat and moiſture, for 
which they are not much the better, becauſe they let it paſs too 
ſoon, and contract no /igatures Mortimer's Huſbandry. 

LIGHT. 3. /. e Saxon. 
1. That material medium of ſight; that body by which 
we ſee; luminous matter. g 

Light is propagated from luminous bodies in time, and ſpends about 

ſeven or eight minutes of an hour in paſſing from the ſun to the 
Newton's Opticks. 
gs become vi- 
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earth. 

2. State of the elements, in which thin 
ſible: au to darkneſs. 
God called the /ight day, and the darkneſs he called night. Cengſis. 

So alike thou driv'ſt away 
Light and darkneſs, night and day. Carew. 

3. Power of perceiving external objects by the eye: 

* * to blindneſs. 
y 


ſtrength faileth me 


j as for the /ight of mine eyes, it alſo is 


gone from me. | Þſalms. 
If it be true that /igbr is In the ſoul, 
She all in every part, what was the fight 
'To ſuch a lender ball as th' eye confin'd, 
So obvious and fo eaſy to be quench'd, 
And not as feeling through al parts diffus'd, 
D That ſhe might look at will through ev'ry pore ? Milton. 
Day. | 
F The murderer rifing with the /ighe killeth the poor, Job. 
Ere the third dawning Jig“: 
Return, the ſtars of morn ſhall ſee him riſe 
Qut of his grave, freth as the dawning light. Milton, 
5. Life, | 
Infants that never ſaw /ighr. Job. 
Swift roll the years, and riſe the expected morn, 
O ſpring to Jig he, auſpicious babe be born! Pope. 
6. Artificial illumination. 
Seven lamps ſhall give Jig. Numb. 


7. Illumination of mind; inſtruction; knowledge. 

Of thoſe things which are for direction of all the parts of our 
life needful, and not impoſſible to be diſcerned by the /ight of na- 
ture itſelf, are there not many which few men's natural capacity 
hath been able to find out ? Hooker. 

Light may be taken from the experiment of the horſe-tooth ring, 
how that thoſe things which aſſuage the rife of the ſpirits, do help 
diſeaſes contrary to the intention deſired, Bacen's Nat. Hiſt. 

1 will p ace within them as a guide 
My umpire conſcience, whom it they will hear, | 
Light after /ight well us'd they ſhall attain, 
And to the end perſiſting fafe arrive. | Milton, 
opened Arioſto in Italian, and the very firſt two lines gave me 
light to all 1 could deſire. Dryden. 

If internal /ighrt, or any propoſition which we take for inſpired, 
be conformable to the principles of reaſon, or to the word of God, 
which is atteſted revelation, reaſon warrants it. Locke. 

Ihe ordinary words of language, and our common uſe of them, 
would have given us /ight into the nature of our ideas, if conſidered 
with attention. Loc be. 

The books of Varro concerning navigation are loſt, which no 
doubt would have given us great /ighr in thoſe matters. 

| Arbuthnot on Coins, 
8. The part of a pickure which is drawn with bright 


colours, or in which the light is n to fall. 
Never admit two equal Agbs in the ſame picture; but the greater 

light muſt ſtrike forcibly on thoſe places of the picture where the 

principal figures arez diminiſhing as it comes nearer the borders, 


9. Reach of knowledge ; mental view. 
Light, and underſtanding, and wiſdom, like 
gods, was found in him. 
| We ſaw as it were thick clouds, which did put us in ſome hope 
of land, knowing how that part of the South Sea was utterly un- 
known, and might have iſlands or continents that hitherto were not 
come to light, = Bacon's Natwral Hi. 
They have brought to /igb: not a few profitable experiments, 
g po . Bacen's Natural * 
10. Point of view; ſituation ; direction in which the 
light falls. 
re quent conſideratlon of a thi 
and ſhews it in its ſeveral Ag het, 
the view of the mind. 


the wiſdom” of the 


Dan. v. 11. 


ng wears off the ſtrangeneſs of it; 
and various ways of appearance, to 


{ 


South, 
It |s impoſſible for a man of the greateſt to conſide 
thing in its whole extent, and in all its variety ION Terk 


no conſpicuous cavities, neither have they any ſenſe, 


Arbutbnot on Diet. 


Dryden's Dufreſney. | 


Aer ect ad: ewe, 
| and ſetting them in proper lights, vill to ing lg | 


11. Pablick view; publick notice, 4" dN ; 
Why am I afk d what next ſhall fee the 1,9: 4 10 
Heav'ns | was I born for nothing but to uf „ Ir 
12. The publick. Bo l 
Nn To 
as a king might a bi % , 10; 
13. rn aware 1 abe ; 
I have endeavoured, throughout this dige. | 
part might give ſtrength unto all that Fs tht Ny a L 
lome git _ all before, * eder lang 1 
We ſhould compare places of ſcripture trea | 
_ part of the ſacred exe ou GOD . To 
0 ; oc es E . 
14. Any thing that gives light; rl al, ** R 
any * — body. ehe 4. U 
That /ight you ſee is bu | 
How far that little candle 1 — ' UF n 
So ſhines a good deed in à naughty world. burt 
; 2 he called for a light, and ſprang in and ſel Nas 
aul. þ 
I have ſet thee to be a /ight of the Gentiles A, vi, 0 
the ends of the earth. got 9 for Calyatin A bo 
Let them be for ſigns, 4% a, To 
For ſeaſons, and for days, and circling years | 1. 
And let them be for lights, as I ordain an 
Their office in the firmament of heay'n No 
| To give light on the earth. F 1 * 
put as great difference between o | ip 3 
truths, as Yau the ſurr and a tate,” ae Abu an Ace 
Several /igbts will not be ſeen, Clan, | 
5 there N —_ _ between 4 
en doubt, becauſe ſtand ſo thick 3 thꝰ | | 
If thoſe be ſtars that ar A the b 4 mg th ſy, As 
: 1 vill make foe offers at their ſafety, by fin ya. 45 
ike /ights upon a which 
n e 1 the (hips tay mn « ku ot 
He muſt ſtill mourn Tor Th 
The ſun, and moon, and ev'ry ſtarry light, - lebe 
Eclips'd to him, and loſt in everlaſting nicht. 
2 I adj. [leohr, Saxon.] din 
1. Not tending to the center with great force: 
1 2 Si _ ag in one body oy Rove not buy T 
nd ſoft with hard, and light with hea of 
Theſe weights did not exert e neturd Hae til dyn bi 
laid in the golden balance, inſomuch that 1 could not 997 his 
was /irbt or heavy whilſt I held them in my hand, 40% \ 
2. Not burdenſome ; eaſy to be worn, or cared cou! 
lifted ; not onerous. "= alte 
Horſe, oxen; plough, tumbrel, cart, w 
The /ighter and ſtronger the greater thy 4 10 1 
It will be /igbr, that you may bear it * 
Under a cloke that is of any length. þ 
| A king that would not feel his crown too heavy, mu ver 
every day; but if he think it too /ight, he knoweth not of wi - 
metal it is made. Bac! Io 21 
3. Not afflictive ; eaſy to be endured, 
| Rn light and common thing Incident into any put of many 
| Light ſuff rings give us leiſure to complaln, $ T 
We groan, but cannot ſpeak, in greater pain, 
4. Eaſy to be performed; not difficult. 
Well pleas'd were all his friends, the tak wa gle, 
The father, mother, daughter, they invite. Dylan f 
5. Eaſy to be acted on by any power. ex 
Apples of a ripe flavour, freſh and fair, : 
Mellow'd by winter from their cruder juice, po! 
Light of digeſtion now, and fit for uſe. Dryda'i bd | 
6. Not heavily armed. 
Paulus Bachitius, with a com of light horſemen, lay cla 
in ambuſh, in a convenient place for that —_ 1 uit 
7. Active; nimble. = 
He ſo light was at legerdemain, | & | 
That what he touch'd came not to light gun. Joy 
Aſahel was as /ight of foot as a wild roe. 2 Sams U. M. fro 
There Stamford came, for his honour was lame = 
Of 2 gout three ae together; ? 
ut it prov'd, when they tought, but a running 
For heels yaa lighter LINE IE | 75. | 
Youths, a blooming band; of 
Light bounding from the earth at once they yiſe, 
Their feet half viewleſs quiver in the ſkies, N 
8. Unencumbered ; unembarraſled ; clear of impedis $. 1 
ments. 
Unmarried men are beſt maſters, but not beſt ſubjed; for they 
are light to run away. Bun. 
9. Slight; not great. n i 
A light error in the manner of making the following tik vn 
enough to render ſome of them unſucceſsful, By | 
10. Not denſe ; not groſs. fin 
In the wilderneſs there is no bread, nor water, and our fol a 
loatheth this /;ghe bread, Nb. ul. þ Tol 
Light tumes are merry, groſſer fumes are ſad, 11 
Both are the reaſonable ſoul run mad. 1 
11. Eaſy to admit any influence; unſteady z unlettts; 
looſe. 
Falſe of heart, /ight of ear, bloody of hand. Coles 
"Theſe /ight vain perſons till are drunk and | 
With ſurfeitings, and pleaſures of their youth. — 
They are /ight of belief, great liſteners after news. H 
There is no greater argument of a /ight and inconfierat ji 
than profanely to ſcoff at religion. MY 15 A 
125 Gay; airy ; wanting dignity or ſolidity; kik, , 1 
Seneca cannot be too heavy, nor Plautus too light» 5 * 6 
Forgive 
If fictions Tight I mix with truth divine, fefa 
And fill theſe lines with other praiſe than thine. 7 
13. Not chaſte; not regular in conduct. . 


Let me not be /ight, 
For a _ wife doth make a heavy huſband. 


14. 12 ight, n. /.] Bright; clear. 
$ ſoon as the morning was light, the men were 


Shelter 


ſent W . 
Gen, Ile. 

| f ' 
Thi horſes ran up and down with their tails and — 
ip bt re. 

15. Not dark; tending to whiteneſs. % 
: ln painting, the 4 a white colour ar ET 
ſame thing: no colour more reſembles the air than Wi 
conſequence no colour which is /ighter. + thatks 

Two cylindrick bodies with Dune fulci, found _— 
teeth, and other ſhellz, in a /jgbt coloured clay 8 


e, adv. [for lightly, by colloquial corrupt 

Lightly ; cheaply. 

Sal * 33 cuſtom of readings from whene* or 

N58 175 1 

„ Liour. v. a. from light, n. /. 

be kindle; to inflame ; to ſet on fre; to muſt 
ame. By" 
Swingi u aboyt in the thoroughly ſighted wem. 0 

This truth thines ſo * — g9 about Þ rere 


Spe, 
« 


light a candle to ſeek the ſun. | 
A 


= 


1160 


who Waited her commands, 71] 
The a 9 tapers in their hands. 1 Drgdens 
15. red, gods, and _ wo dead, py 
; ht, or low deſire, | 
i a da Ents firſt our loves were lighted: Dryden. | 
NG might cure it, or a ſecond mi WY 
. bt up another flame, and t out 8 * Addiſon $ . 
ive light to; to gulde by light. | 
1. To 8! A beam that falls 
Freſh from the pure glance of thine eye, eee 
e eee, l | like thoſe that dunn 
Th hopeleſs, laſting flames! like tho = 
To light the dead, and warm th unfruitful urn. Pope. 
To illominate ; to fill pos e bY 
. a was ſet, and veſper, to 
3 A 2 earn had lighted up the ſky. Dryden. | 


atically joined to /ight. 
125 fared up the world to view. 


From the adjeCtive. ] 
' burthen- 


le once up, ate you _ ſtirring winds 

ſo this e did light upon two ring- 
kad 25 OY Bae "ra TP 
ers. . 

N royal oak did light upon count Rhodophil. Heel, 
or ks ſuch a 3 on colours may be eafily enough 
a 1 185 thoſe converſant in the ſolutions of mercury. Boyle. 

llt He lought by arguments to ſooth her pain; 
Nor thoſe avail'd : at length he /ights bn one, 
Before two moons their orb with ight adorn, 
If Heay'n allow me life, I will return. Dryden. 
Truth, light un this way, is of no more avail to us than error ; 
f what is fo taken up by us, may be falſe as well as true; and 
* not done his duty, who has thus ſtumbled upon * ug 

is W: erment. ; e. 
Ik lt on a parcel of that ſubſtance we call gold, 
could not rationally take the bulk and figure to depend on its real 


Az in the tides of peo 
t make them more rough 


effence. - Locke, 
A; wily reynard walk'd the ſtreets at night, 
0 a tragedian's maſk he chanc'd to light 3 
Turning it o'er, he mutter'd with diſdain, | 
How vait a head is here without a brain! Addiſon. 


ſometimes light on notions which have 
eſcaped a wiſer, WY Watts on the Mind. 
z. To fall in any particular direction a with en. 
5 The wounded ſteed curvets; and rais d upright, 
Lights o his feet before: his hoofs behind 
Spring up in air aloft, and laſh the wind. 
Jo fall ; to ſtrike on: with on. 
He at his foe with furious rigour ſmites, 
That ſtrongeſt oak might ſeem to overthrow z 
The ſtroke upon his ſhield ſo heavy lights, ; 
That to the ground It doubleth him ful low. Spenſer. 
At an uncertain lot none can find themſelves grieved on whomſo- 
ever it lighteth+ 
They ſhall hunger no more; 
nor any heat. . 
| on me, me only, as the ſource and ſpring ; 
Of all corruption, all the blame /ights due. Milton. 
A curle lights upon him preſently after: his great army is 
utterly ruined, he himſelf flain in it, and his head and right hand 
cut of and hung up before Jeruſalem. South. 
4. [Aligþran, Sax. ] Todeſcend from a horſe or carriage. 
When Naaman ſaw him running after him, he lighted down 
from the chariot to meet him. 2 Kings, v. 21. 
| I ſaw 'em ſalute on horſeback, 
Beheld them when they lighted, how they clung 
In their embracement. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Rebekah lifted up her eyes, and when ſhe ſaw Iſaac, ſhe /ighted 
off the camel, Cen. xXive 64+ 
The god laid down his feeble rays, 
Then lipbted from his glittering coach. Swift. 
$. To ſettle; to reſt ; to ſtoop from flight. 
T plac'd a quire of ſuch enticing birds, 
That the will ige to liſten to their lays. 
Then as a bee which among weeds doth fall, 
Which ſeem ſweet flow'rs, with luſtre freſh and gay, 
She liches on that, and this, and taſteth all, | 
But pleas'd with none, doth riſe, and ſoar away. Davies. 
Plant trees and ſhrubs near home, for bees to pitch on at their 
ſeuming, that they may not be in danger of being loſt for want of 
a ligbing place, Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
Tol.GhTex, v. u. [Pre liqr, Saxon.] 
1. Toflaſh, with thunder. 
This dreadful night, 
Thy thunders, hghrens, opens graves, and roars 
As doth the lion, Shakeſpeare's Julius Caſar. 
Although I joy in thee, 
I have no joy of this contract to-night; 
I s bo raſh, too unadvis'd, too ſudden, 
100 like the light'nintz, which doth ceaſe to be 
Err one can ſay it /ightents Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 
The lightning that lightenerh out of the one part under heaven, 
ſdewerh unto the other part. Luke, xviie 24. 
2. To ſhine like lightning. 
Yet looks he like a king: behold his eye, 
As bright as is the eagle's, /ightens forth 


A weaker man may 


Dryden's An. 


neither ſhall the ſun light on them, 
Rev. vii. 16. 


Controlling majeſty. Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 
. To fall; to light. 
0 Lord, let thy mercy lighten upon us, as we do put our truſt 
h; thee, Common Prayer. 
Teliourey., 


10 v. a. [from light. 

. Toilluminate ; to enli .- f 
Upon his bloody finger he doth wear 
precious ring, that /ightens all the hole. Shakeſpeare. 
O light, which mak it the light which makes the day, 

Which (ett'ſt the eye without, and mind within; 
Ti, "ten my ſpirit with one clear heav'nly ray, 
wich now to view itſelf doth firſt begin. 
A key of fire ran all along the ſhore, 
Anu IgE all the river with a blaze. 
g Nature from the ſtorm 
dle out afreſh 3 and through the /igbren'd ar 
A higher luſtre, and a clearer calm, 
1 vive tremble. 


Id ©xXonerate ; to unload. from light, adj.) 
, Matiners were afraid, and caſt forth the wares that were in 
1 d luto the ſea, to /ighren it of them, 


Dares. 


Dryden. 


Thomſon's Summer. 


| LYGHTER, . /. [from light, 
boat into which ſhips are lightened or unloaded. 


Dryden's Ovid. 
To lighten; to eaſe of a 


d ſome of our paſſengers, f | 
And lake this weary veſſel of her load. Fairy Queen. \ | 
L16AT. v. u. [ lickt, chance, Dutch; preter. lighted 
: , 
bt, or lit.] ; | ; 
1. 3 to fall upon by chance: it has 
. before the thing found. "AM 
10 more ſettled in valour than diſpoſed to juſtice, if either they 


better friend, or could have learned to make friend- 


. i Sidney. 

* not the father of virtue. 5 | 
ſhip ® _ rg by chance, did on a lady light, 

That was right fair, and freſh as morning roſe. Spenſer. 

Haply your eye ſhall /ighr upon ſome toy | 

You have defire to purchaſe, Shakeſpeare. 


Hooker. q 


S bakeſpeares : 


by is 7. 
Jo make leſs heavy. . 
8 Long ſince with woe 
* Xquainted, now I feel by proof, 
' Followſhip in pain divides nat ſmart, 
x biens aught each man's peculiar loads Milton. 


1 16 


In offices of love how we may lighten 
Each other's burden. | | 
4+ To exhilarate ; to cheer. 
; A truſty villain oft, 
When I am dult with care, and melancholy, 
Lightens my humour with his merry jeſt 
The audience are grown 


and few tragedies ſhall ſucceed in 
with a courſe of mirth. 


Ade aer. 


weary of continued melancholy ſcenes; 
this age, if they are not /ightened 


ryden. 
to make /ight.] A heavy 


They have cock boats for paſlengers, and lighters for burthen. Carew. 


He climb'd a ſtranded /ighrer's height, 


Shot to the black abyſs, and plung'd downright. 


Pope. 


L1'GHTERMAN. #. /. [lighter and man.] One who 


manages a lighter, 


Where much ſhipping is employed, whatever becomes of the 
merchant, multitudes of people will be gainers; as ſhipwrights, 


butchers, carmen, and Iigbtermen. 


|LronmryernceReD. adj. [light and finger.] Nimble 


at conveyance; thieviſh, 


ild. 


Lrenrroor. adj. [light and foor.] Nimble in run- 
ning or dundng | active. . | 
Him fo far had born his Jig brfoot ſteed, 


Pricked with wrath and fiery fierce diſdain, 
That him to follow was but fruitleſs pain. 
And all the troop of /ighrfoor Naiades 

Flock all about to ſee her lovely face. 


1. rg a looſe; thoughtleſs; weak. 
1 


The Eng 


ticulars. 


the mind. 


merry; airy; Cheerful. 


guide ſhips at ſea. 


in winter; and built a pharos or lighthouſe. 


top of them. 
L1GHTLE'GGED. adj, 
Ligbtlegged Pas has got 
Lt GHTLESS, adj. 
Lt GHTLY. adv. | from light, 
1. Without weight. 1 
This grave partakes the fleſhly birth, 
Which cover lightly, gentle earth. 
2. Without deep impreſſion. 
The ſoft ideas of the cheerful note, 
Lightly receiv'd, were eaſily forgot. 


middle ſpace. 


LrenuTro'or, n, / Veniſon. A cant word. 
|LicuTHR"apeD. adj. [light and head.] 


2. Delirious ; diſordered in the mind by diſeaſe, 
]L1GnTHEapgDNESS. 2. J. Delirioufneſs; diforder of 


Fairy Queen. 
Spenſer . 


Liturgy, how piouſly and wiſely ſoever framed, had 
found great oppoſition; the cetemonies had wrought only upon 
lightbeaded, weak men, yet learned men excepted againſt ſome par- 


Clarendon. 


LicHTHE"ARTED. adj. [light and heart.) Gay; 


LicyTno'uss. . J. [light and houſe.] An high 
building, at the top of which lights are hung to 


He charged himſelf with the riſque of ſuch veſſels as carried corn 


Arbuthnot. 


Build two pales to the meridian, with immenſe /igh:bouſes on the 
Arbuthnot and Pope. 
[ight and Jg.] Nimble; ſwift. | 


Sidney. 


om 1 Wanting light; dark. 


Ben Jonſon. 


Prior. 


3. Eaſily; readily; without difficulty; of courſe. 
If they write or ſpeak publickly but five words, one of them is 
lightly about the dangerous eſtate of the church of England in re- 


ſpe of abuſed ceremonies. Hooker. 
Believe 't not lightly that your ſon | 
Will not exceed the common, or be caught 
With cautelous baits and practice. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Short ſummer /ightly has a forward ſpring. Shakeſpeare. 


4. Without reaſon, 


before great perſonages. 


negle it. 


5. Without dejection; cheerfully. 
Bid that welcome 
Which comes to puniſh us, and we punith it, 
Seeming to bear it lightly. 
6. Not chaſtely, + 


Methought I ſtood on a wide river's bank ; 
When on a ſudden, Toriſmond appear'd, 
Gave me his hand, and led me Jig o'er ; 
Leaping and bounding on the billows heads, 
Till ſafely we had reach'd the farther ſhore. 


L1GHTMI'NDED. adj, [light and mind.] 
unſteady. _ 
He that is haſty to give credit is /ightminded. 
L1cnTNEss. #. J. [from /ight.] 


to heavine/s, 


length, traightneſs, and /jphtneſs. 


2. Inconſtancy ; unſteadineſs. 
For, unto knight there is no greater ſhame, 
Than lightneſs and inconſtancy in love. 
Of two 4 the 


or elſe condeſcend unto that demand. 
ö As I blow this feather from my face, 
Obeying with my wind when I do blow, 
And yielding to another when it blows, 
Commanded always by the greateſt guſt ; 
Such is the /ightneſs of you common men. 
3. Unchaſtity ; on 
Is it the diſdain of my eſtate, or the opinion 
that emboldened ſuch baſe fancies towards me? 
Can it be, 
That modeſty may more betray our ſenſe, 


4. Agility; — 


Shakeſpeare's Ant. and 


want of conduct in women. 


Flatter not the rich; neither do thou willingly or /ightly appear 


Taylor's Guide. 


Let every man that hath a calling be diligent in purſuance of its 
employment, ſo as not /ight/y, or without reaſonable occaſion, to 
| Taylor's Holy Living. 


If I were lightly diſpoſed, I could ſtill perhaps have offers, thit | 
ſome, who hold their heads higher, would be glad to accept, Swift. 


7. Nimbly ; with agility ; not heavily or tardily. 


Dryden. 


8. Gaily ; airily ; with levity ; without heed or care. 


Unſettled ; 


Eccl, xixe 4+ | 


1. Want of weight; abfence of weight: the contrary | 


Some are for maſts of ſhips, as fir and pine, becauſe of their 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Suppoſe many degrees of littleneſs and /igbtneſs in particles, ſo as 
many might float in the air a good while before they tell. 


Fai 


Veen. 


muſt. chuſe one; namely, whether they | - 
would, to their endleſs diſgrace, with ridiculous Jig benq, diſmils 
him, whoſe reſtitution they had in ſo importunate manner deſired, 


Hooker. | 


Shakeſpeare. | 


of my lightneſs 
S idney. 


Than woman's lightneſs! Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meoſure. 


L1'GHTNING. #. J. [from lighten, lightening, lightning. ] 
1. The flaſh that attends thunder. 
iphtning is a great flame, very bright, extending every way to 
a — diſtance, faddenly darting upwards, and there ending, ſo 
that it is only momentaneous. Muſchenbroek. 
Senſe thinks the /ightning born before the thunder; a 
What tells us then they both together are? Davies. 
Salmoneus, ſuff Tag oſt pains I found 
For emulating Jove; the rattling ſound 
Of mimick thunder, and the glitt ring blaze ; 
Of pointed /ightnings, and their forky rays. Dryden's En. 
No warning of the approach of flame, 
Swiftly, like ſudden death, it came; 
Like travellers by 1 | 5 | 
I burnt the moment 1 Granville, 


d. 


3. [For /ifely.] Probable; credible. 


Cleopatra. a 


Burnet. 


-— 


| 2. Mitigation ; abatement. [from to Iltis, ib malte 


os they been ; wh hdr Karp 
Have they metry ? whic ir call , . 
A lightning before death; Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Sulit 
e were once in hopes of his recovery, upon « kind meſli 
from the widow ; „ Fs 
LO, + ak 's Spe@ators 
Liens. . /. [ſuppoſed to be called fo from their 
lightneſs in 8 to their bulk.) The lungs; 
the organs of breathing: we ſay, /ighrs of other ani- | 
mals, and lunga of men. „ 
The complaint was chiefly from the Igbri, A part as of no quick 
ſenſe, ſo no ſeat for any ſharp diſeaſe. 9 1 1 a 
L1i'6xT$OME. adj. [from /ight.] ROS 
1. Luminous; not dark; not obſcure ; not opake. 
Neither the ſun, nor any thing ſenſible is that light Itielf, which 
is the cauſe that things are /igh:ſome, though it make itfelf, and 
all things elſe, viſible; but a body moſt enlightened, by whom the 
neighbouring region, which the Greeks call ether, the place of 
the ſuppoſed element of fire, is effected and qualified. Raleigh. 
White walls make rooms more /ighrſome than black. -' Bacon. 
Equal poſture, and quick ſpirits, are required to make colours 
Arbe 2 Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. 
e lun 


His courſe exalted through the Ram had run, 
| Through Taurus, and the /ightſome realms of love, Dryden. 
2. Gay; airy ; having the power to exhilarate. 
It ſuiteth ſo fitly with that ligbtſeme affection of joy, wherein 
God delighteth when his ſaints praiſe him. Hookers 
The /ightſome paſſion of joy was not that which now often uſurps 
the name; that trivial, vaniſhing, ſuperficial thing, that only gilda 
the apprehenſion, and plays upon the ſurface of the foul. - South. 
Li'cyTs0MENEss. 2. J. [from thay 
1. Luminouſneſs ; hot opacity z not obſcurity; not 
darkſomeneſs. 4 | ; 
It is to our atmoſphere that the variety of colours, Which are 
painted on the ſkies, the /ighrſemeneſs of our air, and the twilight, 
are owing, Cheyne's Philoſophical Principles. 
2. Cheerfulneſs ; merriment ; levity. | | 
LiGNA'LOES, n. /, 1 aloes, Latin.] Aloes wood. 
The vallies ſpread forth as gardens by the river's fide, as the 
trees of /ignalves which the Lord hath planted, and as cedar trees be- 
fide the water. Numb. xxiv. 6. 
Lrexzovs. adj. [lignens, Latin; ligneux, French.] 
Made of wood; wooden; reſembling wood. 
It ſhould be tried with ſhoots of vines, and roots of red roſes 
for it may be they, being of a more /igneas nature, will incorpo- 
rate with the tree itſelf, Bacon's Natural Hiftery. 
Ten thouſand ſeeds of the plant harts-tongue, hardly UA the 
bulk of a pepper-corn : now the covers, and the true body of each 
ſeed, the parenchymous and l/igneovs part of both, and the fibres of 
thoſe parts, multiplied one by another, afford a hundred thouſand 
miltions of formed atoms, but how many more we cannot define. 
Crewe 
J. [Latin.] Guiacum; a very 


nt of death, 


hard wood. 


Li'curs. . /. A precious ſtone. 


The third row a * an agate, and an amethyſt. Exodus, 
LIKE. adj. [hc, Saxon; /iih, Dutch.] | 
1. Reſembling ; having reſemblance. | 

Whom art thou /ike in thy greatneſs ? Exekicly xxxi. 2. 


His ſon, or one of his illuſtrious name, 

How ite the former, and almoſt the ſame! Dryden's An. 

As the earth was deſigned for the being of men, why might not 

all other planets be created for the /ike uſes, cach for their own 

inhabitants ? | Bentley. 

This plan, as laid down by him, looks /iker. an univerſal art 

than a diſtinct logick. Baker on Learning. 
2. Equal; of the ſame quantity. 


ore clergymen were impoveriſhed by the late war, than ever in 
the like ſpace before. S Spratts 


The trials were made, and it is /ike that the experiment would 
have been effectual. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
4. Likely; in a ſtate that gives probable expectations. 
This is, I think, an improper, though frequent uſe, 
If the duke continues theſe favours towards you, you are /ike ts 


be much advanced, Shakeſpeare's N Night. 
He is /ike to die for hunger, for there is no more bread. 


| Jeremiah, xxxvill. g. 

The yearly value thereof is already increaſed double of that it 
was within theſe few years, and is /ike daily to riſe higher till it 
amount to the price of our land in England. Dawits. 
Hopton reſolved to viſit Waller's quarters, that he might judge 
whether he were /ike to purſue his purpoſe. Clarendon. 


Many were not eaſy to be governed, nor /ike to conform them« 
ſelves to ſtrict rules. Clarend, 


If his rules of reaſdn be not better ſuited to the mind than his 
rules for health are fitted to our bodies, he is not life to be much 
followed, | Baker on Learning. 

Lixe. n. / LENS ſubſtantive is ſeldom more than the 
adjective uſed elliptically ; the lite for the like thing, 
or /ike perſon.] ; | 

1. Some perſon or thing reſembling another, 

He was a man, take him for all and all, ” 
1 ſhall not look upon his /ike again, Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Every /ike is not the ſame, O Cæſar Shakeſpeare. 

Though there have been greater fleets for number, yet for the 

| bulk of the ſhips never the /ike.  Bacen's War wwith Spain. 

Albeit an euglt did bear away a lamb in her talons, yet a raven 


endeavouring to do the /ike was held entangled. Hayward. 
One offers, and in offering makes a ſtay ; 
Another forward ſets, and doth no more; 
A third the „ite. Daniel's Civil War. 
: His deſire 8 
By converſation with his /ike to help, | 
Or ſolace his defects. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Two /ikes may be miſtaken. ; | L'Eftrange. 
She'd ſtudy to reform the men, | 
Or add ſome grains of folly more 
To women than they had freak 
This might their mutual fancy ftrike, 
Since ev'ry being loves Its /ike. Seoift, 


2. Uſed with had; near approach ; a ſtate like to ano- 
ther ſtate. A ſenſe common, but not juſt: perhaps 
had is a corruption for was. 

Report being carried ſecretly from one to another In my ſhip, 
bad like to have been my utter overthrow. Raleigh. 

Lixs. adv. | 

1. In the ſame manner; in the ſame manner as: it is 
not always eaſy to determine whether it be adverb or 
* he, and lightf 

The $n 8, an tfoot fai 
Which thither — to hear their * 
Now hearing them ſo heavily lament, 
Like heavily lamenting from them went. 
Like as a father pitieth his children, ſo 
that fear him. N 
Are we proud and 


er. 

the Lord und Wes 

ÞPſal. clit. 1 3. 

revengeſul ? Is 
who was mcek and lowly ? 


Tillotſon. 


paſſionate, malicious and 


this to be like-minded with Chriſt, 


7 F 


What 


Ws 
. LIM 1 
| LIM 


What vill be my ce 
Ne my conſuſſon, when 
Ihe, * 900 ferſaleas like himſelf, wo ſhes ms " | Never came troubleto n | 
4 the lions caught in tolls, and rag' 4 Philips. | trouble being gon my houſe in the likens of | 
Had den 60am what they were, who heretofors + It is ſafer t pe? Comfort ſhould remain, your grace ; for | 
2. In f n the like lie murther'd on the ſhore, of a friend and upon our guard igainft Shakeſpeare, | Salubrt The warm 
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Where 25 were turned out of th ; another Hite are three ſpecies of thi „, and ſhaped like thoſe of w The flowe a Ling 
things are leaft alvigh's Hiftery of "or white, and a third is plant; one with the | for ver conſiſts of ſeveral 7 
to be put to the vain y of the World, | L:1L.Y o the Vall red. a blue flower, m of a roſe, having a lo leaves, placed orbleular, in th I. Vi 
„as the eternal in ali, or May lil, Miller, of each cluſter of A ng narrow leaf growing t the foot Ti 
mM. Ty my. *. #5 [/ili beco 8 owers, from wl ſi ſs g io alk 
um conval. | Th mes teſticulated, of one wie Cup rifles the pointal, which and t 
: e timber is uſed by al capſule, containing an oblong feed, 2. It j 
ound many years, and ae and turners. Theſe trees continue ; 
| 0 2 conſiderable bulk, Sir Thomay 
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probablllt | 8 
There Y ' ede danger, (hould be provide againſt, & 
Wa were not completed Ul ah ti recorded by the evan N at the top into fix ſe 
of being ſo when t hey won cane the and had oy * containing ſeveral round ft aa y becomes a ſoft glob | 
op | "need by our bleſſed 8 y ; % It is very cam Blobular fruit 
: 1 hus, in all Ikelibeod, would it ge on the Chriftian 2 Li) of the valle h | mon in ſhady woods. For h A 
Ve a viſit from the oth with a libertin ion. y hay a ſtrong root th Mill or her the /imes thei Mills, 
18 0 now erde cer the firſt horror it ralſeg nd | LoL Y.L1 VERE at runs into the ground, | 2. A For her the lilies hang r 
4 * ; $ . on. 6 2 a . a . « . 5 . ea We 
1 e 0h" , eg , (6b auler. Wielt, eg dee. He 
qT + DUeN as may be liked J. A baſe, 7% | | lvered ; T » Pomona ! to thy ci 
a ſolete e liked; ſuch as ma | . » Mylivered, atio b © where the lem eee, e 
T a | y pleaſe, Ob. | MATURE n-taking knave With th on and the piercing /j 
| T heſe young e 5 N * J. [lim .  Thateſp. Ki Veh the deep orange gl 12 
8 | & compani | metal; th * [/1matura, La * ing Lear. Their ligh 8e glowing through th 
t OE Opannn t tin. | t Sh the green 
| 1 gow ants, Avg themſelves believe they love at LU MR. . F ; is es rubbed off = fle. 8 of any 7 Line, 5 ag 160 1 2 dns. 
| with the beg.“ de Jour lech men; 1 would have Sidney, [1+ A „ Saxon and Scottiſh ; oa Dand 1. To entangle ; eek, 
N % g erve 5 ol ; . I . na * } 
2 Probable ; ſuch as may 3 Shakeſpeare's 8 4 Ha inted Or articulated par , 7 R Ob kts i WI 
| lieved ; ſuch as ma ay in aha be thought 2 "wh And large proportion 8 grim aſpect, Part of animals 2 {med foul, that, 8 as wah! 2 g 
th y be thou e- O! t of His ſtre 17 rt more e ing to be free N 
d * contrary ;. as, a /i4 ght more reaſonabl Now at I had her here, to as NAlt finds Shaleſpe Example, that 10 outs Shakeſpear 1 
p ible ſtory. l 4ely (tor Y, that is, a aa If thy — | come each J to foren /imb meal ! e ve es for all that Ray ſhows in the wreck of made 0 
rv. ady n  Prarance anſwer loud J . F ith the twigs ths 2, wade. ſucceflion, but th wh 
thought, , Probably 3 as may rea ſonab) 4 * ee ; limbus, Latin] A Milton's 1 The bird e em. » but that 15 *. 
N © man was Innocent, hen be Hue e «un, nedge; a 48 ak bers trembling wings oe 4 a buſh, * 
» 1 L; * { : 
To ef him to know, vas Adel ignorant of nothing that he whiteneſs, the bg about, the colours again Have 6 the hapleſs male to 6 
ee, ge u e f f f pan one a et . 
; nblance ; to l Preſent as h - IMB, 4 a 0 „ and at its For young was /im'd, W. ' i 
e compare, | s hav. 1. Þ 4. from th N lind, was caught, and kill Mp 
Wind broke your head fol (eving him to a f | 1. To ſupply with limbs e noun, ]  Newwn, | 2. To ſmear with lime Shakeſpeare's Hex Vi L Mp3 
| " \ Iinging man ; yſelf have ] Cle 
oe 3 WN doeh with the 3 en! 5 * Eb And themſelves, e pleaſe, R PD om plac'd rapes 8 2k for her, a 
Ts IDES. .9.9 what thi ume, as likes th "ur, ſhape, and hat ſhe will 1j len enticing birds, dt 
D vwnlpicuous, that may N 3. To tear aſunder; OY beſt, condenſe, or — 52 { Thole wigs in 9 — liſten to their lays. Salas l by 
Ut God-like — N my ore. . e leo 0 Cilmember, | 9 88 0 ou do but touch chem. we do be ind, and then ha 
1. 101 wi pong, | 3 rom alembi,.4 rrupted b 3. 10 ceme ea Lee 
J. Refers el 0 fe from A ] Ates“ Paradiſe Loft, me, A tit, 4 on ular Pronunciation I e ee On bs out of uſe. x 
TY ' 1 a ' 8 11 % on u i 2 ; t » 
k bey all Fg . Still'd through the aalen on freaming neQtar fell, 00 2 ts blood to lime my on together : oy 
Pi TR W. 1 of thelr kn q Whoſe n ey among eyes, Fairfax 4+ To Ma —7 ich! Shakeſpeare's Hey Wk 5 51 
of is . abe l N EW ane Un, p47 1 with li man 
ton ide „ authe S » anſt thy our ncour me. : 
r 1 ys charadier, fag a ning as he can, | | he for gain __ bodies be, tenants, Hig ney Abatarnont of intereſt gave to landlords nt Lt ur. 
2 — a double roche op vf drawing ater = life 2 r. hapes, old Rad undound, Donne, Li- All forts of peaſe — — 0 N * Be... 1 Vike 
here will be found e better 44 an and a bad ee, I through a limbert to his be bea UMEKILN, ; NN | 
bs cond antly to be ads done h, and a worle _ Dryden, | back 4 *. by lecret pion to his naked form. | are burnt « ih [/ime and kiln,] Kiln where [tones H 
1. Form ; appeurau the better » het bowels (ervin Tones, lets in the ſea Milton, eee O lime. 
. Dryden, Yet Phra 6, the S 3 ms . . » and Bo 45 ater gate is as hateful to me, as the reek of a l 
| It a Ude Yapours that f careful eyes e They were fo Shakeſpeare's Merry Mee of Wil 
| would iu richer Wowus n &s tiſe, L 13 a little — in a lier. diln, and having pulſed 3 4 
o P Dryden. I MESTONE, *. 3 . 
= Which lime is — eng nd Ap} Tom 
fin 
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| if broke ſmall, and laid en cold lands, 55 Unto his foe he came; ack the Hara hint the Cacti e 4 697 2 
re love and ſome fone r AMatiimer's Huſbandry — Befolv'd in mind all foddenly to win 3 W 
mult 8 58 | a FI 1 $ Or ſoon to loſe before he once would /ins Fairy Queen. Joſeph was of the db, and /incage of David. Lake, ba a 
Ak- ; ing water upon quick lime, wi LI NCHPIN\. #. / i i | he Tirſan cometh forth with is generation or /i . 
I Lime-tbater, _— by ts ill 88 i of great ſervice in- on the yo An won m_ that keep © the _ males before him, and the females following him; and if t 2 be 
other ingredient eous eruptions, and diſeaſes of the lungs, Hill. LY f : . „„ „Dic. i mother from whoſe body the whole Jinezge is deſcended, chere. ig a 
dna in all cutaneous EMOP wheat infoſed in Time-oater alone, and | LI Mor us. . / [from lingo; Latin] Medicine licked | traverſe where ſhe fitteth. Dates. 
He tried an _ lime-wwarer miked, and had from each grain a] , UP by the tongue; 5 Men of mighty fame, 2 
ſorne in _ | 5 Mortimer's Huſbandry. LI x DEN. 1. J. [lind, Saxon.] The lime tree, See And from th immortal gods their /ineage came Drydees 
great met . [mite French; Iimitor, Lat.] Bound;| Lime. 8 | No longer ſhall the widow'd land bemoah 
LIMIT: W Fan box, andiinden of afoſter n. „p Ireen nr 
er; | & holy. wo neighb'ring trees, with paſs? ITY | 3 r 
rde whole ſds of the mounts on? "ot N l. rhe One a hard cakya bier — — 1 Dryden. ; And count the pledges of Ber future pre- 332 Aadifors 
„ & cad, me Lins, . /: [ linea; Latin.] | This care was infuſed by God himſelf, in order to aſcertain the 
toy the utmoſt limits of the land; 1. Longitudinal extenſion. | deſcent of the Nhe and_to- prove ®ax he watt, an.Ithe prophets 


1d i had foretold, of ibe f 4 
Ey'n to the place where no more world is found, Even the planets, upon this principle, muſt gravitate no miore to- oretoid, the tri of Judah, and of the lineage of David 


. 7 1 . D den. ward h f : ſ th th j 7 : ” * oy. - * yg 1 . . * U Auerbury: 
foaming billows beating on the ground 5 s the ſun; ſo that hey would not revolve in curve /ines, but fly | LI „ adi; lineal. . 1 
90 118175 v. a. limiter, F rench, from the noun, ] away in direct tangents, till they ſtruck againſt other planets. Bentley, 5 rains gh Fan AA Latin ] 
: To confine within certain bounds ; to reſtrain; to] 2. A 3 eee When any thing is mathematically demonſtrated weak, it is much 
' : cum{cribe 3 not to leave at large. ; of 4 ung 1 N a au human things, more mechanically weak; errors ever occurring more eaſily in the 
cir pted God, and /imited the Holy One of Iſrael. Fſalms. Of N 2 — on ſlender ſtrings; management of groſs materials than /inca/ defigns. Motton. 
Thankes 1 muſt you con, that you „ Baparnd pongty w_ — _ | 2. Deſcending in a direct genealogy. | 
Are thieves profeſt ; for there is boundleſs theft Pad road wes may re Ling wt Waller. | To re-eſtabliſh, de facto, the right of Zneal fucceilion to paternal 
In /imited profeſſions» 3 aig. . 5 Te, of mo fifty br — w egke to ſtrain, or OE K 0e A government, is to put a man in poſſeſſion of that government which 
; in b ueſt, he is no longer a limited monarch. . . n's Mechanical Exerciſes. ; a 4 | Ar 220 
If a king come in by conquent, : Swift. 3. A an extended to direct any operations. e en bo: Mo ah acy gag bo 
. 1 ion: by line upon the ocean go GP WIE 1 | | 
{train from a lax or general fi nification : as, ie " . . Hereditary ; derived from anceſtors. 
Teen, e ler ge ua. . w.. ig long PE ge ng ve. 
1TA NEOUS» adj. [from mals Belonging lr Victorious with their lines and aan r „ eee ee, ee 
Lin , i&ionary. ag 567 age rg IO. 4. Allied by direct deſcent: ST, 
bounds. ER ey make the fiſhes and the men their prize. Waller. 2 | 
„ adj. [from limit.] Placed at the bound- - Lineaments or mark 1 th h d f. 8 g Queen Iſabel, his grandmother, 
LIMITARYe 4% 3 5 fvertntendint 5 , 5 m TRE hand or Jace, Was lineal of the lady Ermengere. Shakeſp, Henry V. 
aries as a guard or 10 mne , | Long le it fince J faw him, : O that your brows my laurel had ſuſtain'd! 
Then, when I am thy captive, talk of chains, But time hath nothing blurr'd thoſe lines of favour Well had I been depos'd if you had reign'd: 0 
Proud limitaty cherub ! 3 Milton's Paradiſe Loft. Which then he wore. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. The father had deſcended for the ſon 
LiuiT a'TION. 7s + [ limitation, French; limitatio, I ſhall have good fortune; go to, here's a ſimple /ine of life; here's ; 


a ſmall trifle of wives. For only you are /ineal to the throne, 


T 8 Dryden 
Latin. ] Here, while bis canting drone-pipe lane | LINEATE x, adv. [from lineal.] Tü a direct line, 


J. Reſtriction; circumſcription, 


f | If he had been the perſon upon whom the crown had lineally and 
Linitation of each Creature, ls boch che perfection and the pre. ago wig ag — — 4 ightfully deſcended, it was good law. 8 Clarmdons 
ſervation thereof. Am 1 yourklf Hookers On all her fortune-telling /ines. Cleaveland. | a BAS pe * 1. [ /incament, Fr ench ; lintamentum, 
» £ - . * 8 1 5 4 þo * . * * * 5 . „ . 
But, as it were, in ſort of limitation? Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. 6. eo i - 1 5 s e eee N orgy n 
1 deſpair, how this [imitation of Adam's empire to his line and 22 thoug by turned & fuch ſpeculations : but this Found that the iſſue was not Ve hepot : 
ferry, will help us to one heir. This limitation, indeed, of our | is not enough towards the raiſing ſuch buildings as I have drawn you Which well appeared in his þ 6864 200% 
Tk, will ave thoſe the labour, who would look for him amongſt 1 unleſs the direction of all affairs here W one Being Boch nice the noble duke, n.y kalber Shakeſp 
: ill little contribute to the dif 5 emple. . l * af 
the ge” 3 an mm acces f Lake The inventors meant to turn ſuch qualifications into dsf as His Un „ he wore, to ſhade W 
ay king come in by conqueſt, he is no longer a limited mo. | Were agreeable to his character, for whom the /ine was drawn. Pope, | | "hy As itn's Paradiſe Loſt. 
narch; if he afterwards conſent to /imitations, he becomes imme- | 7+ Contour; outline. | In all hits earl, thode in bs flee | 
diately king de jure. ; ö Swift. Oh laſting as thoſe colours may they ſhine, | 'The glimpſes of his father's glory ſhine. - Paradiſe Regained 
2, Confinement from a lax or undeterminate import. Free as thy ſtroke, yet fauldleſs as thy ine! Popes 8 


There are not more difterences in men's faces, and the outward 


The cauſe of error is ignorance, what reſtraints and /imitations all 8. As much as is written from one margin to the other: | jneaments of their bodies, than there are in the makes and tem 


principles have in regard of the matter whereunto they are applicable, a ver ſe. 


ah of cheir minds; only there is this difference, that the diſtinguiſh- 
Hooker, In the preceding line, Ulyſſes ſpeaks of Nauſicaa, yet immediately | ing characters of the face, and the 'lineaments of the body, grow 
Luut. u. 7. A mongrel. ö changes the words into the maſculine gender. 8 Broome. more plain with time, but the peculiar phyſiognomy of the mind is 
| luminer, F h. to adorn book In moving lines theſe few epiſtles tell moſt diſcernible in children. Backer. 
9 Liu. v. 4. [en French, to n $ all ; e 
REM! To d f . F | What fate attends the nymph who loves too well. Garth, I may advance religion and morals, by tracing ſame few lineaments 
with iRures. ] O draw); to paint any t ing. Rank of ſ. Id in the Rer of a lad ho hath f TRE 
Mine eye doth his effigies witneſs, 9. Ran . 0 1 8 a : A = ' aracter of a lady, who hath ſpent all her Ijfe in the practice 
Moſt truly limn'd, and living in your face. Shakeſpeare; They pierce the broken foe's remoteſt liner. ys EM. Et ' Swift. 
Emblems limned in lively colours. Peacham, | 10. Work thrown up; trench. = rang »o e * ws 22 r is not 7 8 the truc+ 
How are the glories of the field ſpun, and by what pencil are Now ſnatch an hour that favours thy deſigns 3 aft 3 A * P a; ; the Uncaments of a white lily will remain 
they /imned in their unaffected bravery ? Glanville. Unite thy forces, and attack their ines. Dryden's Eneid. LY oe 00 pu I; 59 W N Lati Con Arbuthnot, 
LivxeR. n. /. [corrupted from enlumineur, a deco- | 11. OL eee N 3 | haves 4 reg * n.] Compoled of lines; 
j iti 1 2 The heavens themſelves, the and this center . 2 
3 o Obſerve degree, priority, and . f 7 Where-ever it is freed from the ſand ſtone, it is covered with 
8 der [/ > aa tout Ach deſi Infiſture, courſe, proportion, ſeaſon, form, linear ſtrizz, tending towards ſeveral centers, ſo as to compoſe flat 
hed hiv the fre a 0 Office and cuſtom, in all line of order. Sbaleſpeare. * — ; 88 : Woodward on Foſſils. 
more- conceivable than that matter, which is ſo diverſified, ſhould 12. Extenſion ; 1 tans Bas: 1 15 on wg [ ineatio, from linea, Lat.] Draught 
frame itſelf ſo unerringly, according to the idea of its kind. _ th d LW : ot a line or lines. . 5 
| Glanville's Scepſu. From _ _ to the royal tow * 4 There are in the horney ground two white /ineations, with two'of | 
Poets are /imners of another kind, Fa Of grant Gone town's Paradiſe Loft. a pale reds ©. 5 , ; Woodward. 5 
To copy out ideas in the mind; 8 iz. Equator; equinoctial circle. LIN EN. u. . [/inum, Latin.] Cloth made of hemp 
Words are the paint by which their thoughts are ſhown, When the ſun below the ine deſcends, or flax. | 7 
And nature is their object to be drawn. | Granville, 'Then one long night continued darkneſs joins. a Creech, Here is a baſket, he may creep in; throw foul [jen upon him, 
Li uous. adj, [lime/us, Latin.] Muddy; flimy. 14. Progeny ; family, 1 or deſcending. as if going to buolcing. Shakeſpeares 
That country became a gained ground by the muddy and /imous He chid the ſiſters _ Unſeen, unfelt, the fiery ſerpent ſkims ; 
matter brought down by the Nillus, which ſettled by degrees unto a When firſt they = the name of king upon me, Between her /inen and her naked limbs. Dryden's Æneid. 
firm land, | Brown's Vulgar Errours. And bade them ſpeak to him; then prophet-like, Li'NEN. adj. [/inens, Latin. ] 8 
They eſteemed this natural melancholick acidity to be the limous They hail'd him father to a /ine of os Shakeſpeare. | 1 Made of linen. | 
or ſumy feculent part of the blood. Floyer. | He ſends you this moſt memorable line, A linen ſtock on one leg, and a kerſey boot hoſe on the other 
Livy, adj, [limpio Italian ] In ev'ry branch truly demonſtrative, . : | i, ; 
1. Vapid; weak N * " 1 Willing you rhe this pedigree. Shakeſp. Henry V. ee Ker anne 8 Shakeſpeares 
15 % „ OY Os 152 Some lines were noted for a ſtern, rigid virtue, ſavage, haughty, par- | 2+ Reſembling linen. | NS 
chud eats wateriſh, and the fleſh of him is not firm, Imp, ſimonious and unpopular z others were ſweet and affable, Dryden. Death of thy ſonl ! thoſe linen cheeks of thine 
| gy taſteleſs, : | f 4 Walton's Angler. 5 His empire, courage, and his boaſted /ine, | Are counſellors to fear. What ſoldiers, whey-face? Shakeſe 
2. it is uſed in ſome provinces, and in Scotland, for Were all prov'd mortal. Roſcommon, | L1NENDRA'PER, 2. . [linen and draper.] He who 
1 flexile, A golden bowl 5 | ok bo Hos, | 
0 LIMP. v. u. [limpen, Saxon.] To halt; to walk The queen commanded to be crown'd with wine 1 ick. 
lamely, Com” a ; ONO OO ws and all the Tyrian lines = Dryden vn Heath Mie fg iu ended in the northern coun 
An old poor man, : 1 ies: B ſ diſti ith Z 
| Ran ſmoothly on, productive of a line ties; yet Bacon ſeems to diſtingaiſh them. | : 
Who after me hath many a weary ſtep 3 : Of wiſe e 115 6. Philips, Heath, and Jing, and ſedges. C Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Linp'd in pure love. Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 8 7 . ; 5 
Son of ſixteen, e 15. A line is one tenth of an inch. | Locke, | ** { Lingde, ee A kind o ſea 857 0 „ 
Pluck the lind crutch . limping ſire. Shakeſpeare. | 16. In the "a A letter: as, I read your lines. Lin „falt fiſh, Say ter 4 by * * lo 2 Tuſr. 
The ſubſt ; . 17. Lint or flax. | : e Our Engliſh bring from thence good ſtore of fiſh, but eſpecially 
wy n wg Av a OS this ſhadow To L1 NE, V. a. [ſuppoſed by Junius from linum, linin gs | our deepeſt and thickeſt ling, which are therefore called iſland. lin "4 
Doth limp behind the ſubſtance. Shakeſpeare. being often made of linen. ] ES AV s Deſcription of the Wor de. 
When Plutus, with his riches, is ſent from Jupiter, he limps 1. To cover on the inſide. Lins. . The termination notes commonly diminution > 
r 2 but when he is ſent by Pluto, he runs, and is A box lined with paper to receive the mercury that might be ſpilt. * kitling, and is derived _ cer German, /ittle - 
Nes | ' Bacon. ; Boyles ometimes a quality; as, firſt/izg, in which ſenſe 
L 41 at » . - o 5 l 9 U * : 
aN Ton by m__ 9 2. ATI any thing in the inſide: a ſenſe rather 1 | aro deduces it from langen, old Teutonick, to 
The limping ſmith obſerv'd the ſadden'd feaſt | g : elong. = 
And hopping here and there put in his word. ; Dryden. —=_ ee —— 8 A ED ee To L1NGE k. Y. n. [from leng, Saxon, long.] 
Can yllogiſm ſet things right ? | pas OT are os her: what if 1 do line one of their bande? 1. To remain long in languor and pain, 
_ majors ſoon with minors ficht: Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline Like wretches, that have /inger'd long, 
of both in friendly conſort join'd, He, by a gentle bow, divin'd * 9 ; | We'll ſnatch the ſtrongeſt cordial of our love. Dryden. 
T e conſequence /imps falſe behind. Prior. How * - ally purſe wad Bd. Swift, Better to ruſh at once to ſhades below, 0 — 
Fer 1. 7. A kind of ſhell-fiſh. Ainſworth. 3- To guard within. : | N linger life away, and nourifh woe. Pope's Odyſiy- 
WPID. adj, [/impide, French; limpidus, Latin. ] Notwithſtanding they had /ined ſome hedges with muſqueteers, 2. To heſitate; to be ia ſuſpenſe, 
Clear; pure; tranſparent. | they were totally diſperſed. Clarendon. = N chou ling'reſ oben: Angry. g- we- 
I (yrings which were clear, freſh, and /impid, became thick | 4. To ſtrengthen by inner works. T l e. 5 pe ous and high. Paradiſe Regaine. 
a, and impregnated with ſulphur as long as the earthquake Line and new repair our towns of war . 3 O remain OW Len il ſenſe; 
; Weodward's Natural Hiſtory. With men of courage, and with means defendant. Shakeſps 4 6 al order die, 
The brook that purls along To cover with ſomething ſoft. And ot 949 ode 86 T{nger be « Regs 
dan vocal grove, now fretting o'er a rock, . Fo $5 of n na — N r ling ring act. Shakeſpeare's Hens IV. 
e diffus 'd into a /impid plain. Thomſon's Summer. Pluck the lind crutch from thy old limping fire, Shakeſp. 1 = A bo > gee ds | 
a * 17 2 Clearneſs; purity, | 6. To double yr 8 8 help. Now live ſecure, and /ingey out ern. days; 5 
\GLY. adv, [from limp. In : Who lin'd himſelf with hope, The gods are pleas'd alone with Purcel's layss D 
manner, b l e hae de pans heat, mil of fp ee, Your ey em of ad ll make ory 
adi. . y a o catch the ſhade of immortality 
! 4 Viſkoo?: [from lime.) About his title, and hath ſent for you Wiſhing on carth to linger, and hes | 
. e 8 To line his 3 . ee eva my on T Part of its prey from the devouring grave. Pri. 
| wore, the more in laces ſtron The two armies were aſſigned to the leading of two generals : ö : . N 
, 2 Bed, and wrapt his winges wala of them rather courtiers, and aſſured to the ſtate, than martial man; 4 ti be An long without any action or determina- 
n i- 0 
6 2. Con tain; N ſubtil loops among. Spenſer. 2a our — Ty with ſubordinate commanders of great * i We hav Foes 4 about 5 eee 
human full cos 5 . : . : couſin Slender, and this day we ſhall have our anſwer Shake 
. ; overed with the ſkin, having been buried in | 7. To impregnate : applied to animals generating. n ; gx ps 
4 7% foil, was tanned, or turned into a kind of leather. |" Thus fm the Tian paſtures li with Jore 5. To unit long in or uncertainty. 
* Tl Grew's Muſeum. He bore Europa, and ſtill keeps his love. Creech. : . t a ; 
4 Un, d. x [abl 8 a 5 N Nen Rave: All bis concerns as mine: | 
Ff anan, Saxon. To yield; to[Li'neacs. 1 . [Jinage, French.) Race; progeny; And if my eyes have pow'r, he ſhould not ſue | 


* | family, aſcending or nn In vain, not linger with a long delay. Dryden's Cleemeners 


6. 0 


LIN 
6. To belong la Producing effec, 


Out of uſe, 


T can no remedy againſt this conſum 
OF lingers and lingers it out, but 


Let your brj plagues be mercy, 
linger not our (ure deſtructions on, 


Livounnk, */. [from linger.) One who 
v. [from lingering.) With 


I'NGRKINGLY, 
tediouſly, 


ions, ſome kill more 1 and /ingeringly, others more 
ill. 
French.] A 


Other matter hath been uſed for money, as among the Lacede- 
monians, iron /nguers quenched with vinegar, that they may ſerve 


Of 
vialently and ſpeedily, yet both 


LIGHT. v. /. (from /anguer ; linger, 


ſmall maſs of metal, 


to no other uſe, 


ZO. wo ( Portugueſe.) Language; ton 
0 


ſpeech, w Cant word, 


I have thoughts to learn ſomewhat of your 
the ſeas, Congreve's 


NOUA'CHOUS, adj, [linguax, Lat.] I 


loquacious ; talkative, 


INCUADE NTAL, ag, [/ingua and dens, 
tered by the joint action © - the wages a 
; Y alſo the /inguadent 
The linguadema „ þ , as alſo the 12 Tae * 


Li'v auler. . J. [from lingua, Lat.] A man ſxilful 


Will foon learn, Wil 


in languages, 
that Babel cle 


"Though a 1% 0 ſhould pride himſelf to have 
r th 
h 


education, 
Li'ngaworr, 1. J. An herb. 


Li'nimunt, u. J. ¶liuimen:, French, linimentum, 


Ointment; balſam ; unguent. 


f 
The noſtrils, and the jugular arteries ought to be anointed every 


morning with this liniment or balſum, © 


— 


"The wife author of nature hath provided on the rum 
dules, which the bird Catches hold upon with her bill, a 
out an oily pup or liniment, fit tor the inunction of the 
Ray on the Creation, [| 


Li'xszywoorsy, a 
linen and wool m 
and unſuitable Parts, 
A lawleſs linſeyww 

alf of one order, 


Li'ning, 'n. /. [from line.) 


1. The inner covering of any thing; the inner double 


of a garment, 


alſfors from the facing of the tongue. 
The gown with Riff embroid'ry ſhining, 
Looks charming with a Nighter lining, 
2. That which is within, 


The n of his coffers ſhall make coats 


To deck our ſoldiers for theſe Iriſh wars, 
Ling, n. / gelencke, German, ] 
1. A ante ring of a chain. 
The 


Roman ſtate, whoſe courſe will yet go on 
The way it takes, cracking ten thouſand curbs 


Appear In your impediment, Sbaheſpeare's 
The moral of that poetival fiction, that the uppermoſt // of all 
thy derios of caules, is faſteued to Ju 


Trutls han together in a chain of mutual dependauce; yo 


not draw one /ink without attracting others, 


While ſhe does her upward flight ſuſtain, 
Touching each (ins of the continued chain, 


At length the is oblig'd and forc d to {ce 
firſt, a lource, a ife, a deity, 


8. Any thing doubled and cloſed together. | 
of horſe hair very ſtrong, and faſten it to the end of 
the Rick that \pri9gs, Mortimer's Huſbandry, 


Make a /in 


J A chain ; any thing connecting. 


or atrlet\ dungeon, no itrong And of iron, 


Can bo tetentive to the ttiength of lpiit, 
toe! 


The /int of nature draw me z fleth of fleſh, 
e of my bone thou art, Milton's P 
Fire, flood any earth, and air, by this were bound, 
And love, the common „, the new creation crown'd. 
Dryden's Kn 
conlequences; 
a gradation in ratiocination ; a Propoſition joined to 


of oregoing and following propoſition 
The t 


J. A ſeries; this 


int for chain, 


Though 1 have here only choſen this ſingle /int of martyrs, 1 
might find out othets among thole names which are (bil! extant, that 
delivered down this account of our Saviour In a ſucceflive tradition, 

ßen on the Ch, 
6. [From Ayr;.] A torch made of itch 

0, thau att an everlaſting bonefire light ; thou haft laved me a 
thouſnd mark; In d and torches, Walking with thee in 
betwixt tavern and tavern, Shateſpeare's I 

hereas hiftory thoul4 he the toreh of truth, he makes 


divers places a fuliglnous wb of lien. 


oun as a globe, and liquor'd every chink, 


oodly ang Neat he (ails behind his link, 
Ono that bote a f 
On a ſudden clapp'd his Aaming cudgel, 
Like links k, ty the horte's touch how, 


. * N 
7. Perhaps in the tollowing Pallage it may mean 
black. | 


; There was no 600 to colour Peter's hat, 
Vo link, v. 4. [from the noun, 


1. 10 complicate ; as, the links of a chain. 


"Thus doping or with lined thunderbatty 
anette us to the bottum ot this g4lph, 
Againſt vating cares, 
Lap me In (oft Lian ales; 
artied to immortal verſe, 
Such a+ the meeting toul may plerce 
In notes, with many 4 Winding bout 
| G bod tweetnets long drawn out, 
2, To unite; to conſoin in concord. 
| They're 4% „e in Aendhip, 


That young prince Edward marries Warwick', daughter, Shaleſ, 


J. To join ; to connec. 
17 


So from the firſt eternal order ran, 

'd to creature, man to man. 
deracy or contract. 
into the ſervice of that 


ves in ſo near a bond. Hooker, | 
beſt 


ghter /ink in holy band 
iat new unknown 


is a 
ſea, and a plain from 


has e H ria poiſons, 
FoLinan, v. 4. I Reg to dra out 


ption of the purſe, 
the diſeaſe is incur. 
Shakeſpeare's H, 


4+ To join by conf 
They make an offi 
ole ſervants they /ink themſel 


merly covered by the 
firſt ramparts, ko _ * led 2 lips of its 2 thoſe hill 
the /ips fink an are flaccid ; 3 

wit hers, I a gleet f. 


Ere thou thy dau 3. To make a 116, 


Of wedlock, to ti 


A letter for me! It gi 
which time I wilt m 


oLip, v. a. from the Noun, 
12 that kings ] 10 kiſs 
nd trembled kiſſin . 


As that it is of an 


Daniel's Civil War, 
5+ 10 connect, ag 4 


concomitant, 


Out of deſpair; j 
God has /inkt our h 
So gracious hath 
the inſtances of 0 
uſes of our happineſs, lips without co 


out ſentiments, 


6. To unite or concatenate in a regular ſeries o 


88 are /inked, and, as it were, chained one to another ; 
Ve, and we live to do good; and the 


ith reference unto a future har. 


n py 
* Tayly', Rul, 
ur adj, Lua and Ie] % 1 
ood whic d 
8 1 ich we 


I erofs 
rr part it does neceſſitate 
I'll In th effect; p 
Liro THYMY, . 
The ſenators falli 


WA [Aerobuuia, w 
into a lipor, or deep { 
with a re 


By which chain of 
each intermediate idea 
mediately placed betwe 
| appear to be connected. 


1. J. [link and 3 
ries a torch to ac 


ed together in train, i. e. 
de with thoſe two it is im- 


agreeing on cach f. 
men and ſelf- determination 


en, che ideas of 


9] A boy that car. 
commodate paſſengers 


— 


dieulous thing it was, 
be broken by ſudden 
prevent the offic 


nued ſhadow of the 


Diſeaſes that are in 
us diſeluſions of light, to 


e world into, yet, if he had 
folid things in t em, as well ay the words and le 
nothing ſo much to be eſteemed a learned man, 
tradeiman competently wiſe in his mother dialect 

Our linguift received extraordinary rudiment 


xicous, he were ö 


uch are peſtilences a 
as any yeoman or | 


| PW15DOM. 3. 


without practice 


find that all is but ſeeiſcen, Which wants experience; | RY 
ove can do. 


adj. ¶ from liguo, Latin.) Suck a” 


y the /inkman's call, 
Yet truſt him not al 


s towards a good | In the black form o 


| r-wench the came, 
Addiſon's Spetator, | 


net, French, linaria, 
ſwallows make uſe 
iring of their ſight 


© /innet pours hig throat ? 


Pope, 
atin.] The ſeed of 
at of lime, Iinſeed oil, and 


the ner of euphragia, for 


flax, which is muc 
The joints may be cl 
ron, 


Mm. 


oſed with a ceme 
dj. [linen and 0 Liquars, &. 1. 
Vile; mean of different 


IQUEFA'CTION, 1. 
lnjeyoolſey brothers, 
me, and ſhirtleſs others, 
Teutonick, Jin 


Heat diſſolveth and 
atch at the end of 


or wood with a m 
* Zunners in firin 


With Hnfbeet now the de 
vWNn kves all before him, 

d for ſhot of ev'ry 
nd'rous ball expires, 


n; lia, Welſh and E 


kejpeare's Henry V. 
e, | 


1. The ſoft ſu 


inen ſcraped into ſubſtance to lay on 


piter's chair, ſigni. 
m vitello ovl, upon 
Wiſeman's $ urgery, 
at part of the 

oſts over head. 
blood that is in the ba. 


m up with unguentum baſilici cu 


. J. [Vigueſeentia, Latin.] Apme 
Ligyl“sckNr. ad. [ligueſcens, Latin, Melting, 
guide, F rench ; liquidus, Latin, 

t forming one continu 


mmand the door. 


ag nanimous of four ſooted 


ſirname was Cor.de-Lion, for his lion-like cou. 
„and take no care 
ts, or where con 
Sbaleſp. Macbeth. 

the face of a vir. 


5 monſter in Egypt, had 
y. eacham on Drawing, 


I'h 
Each with their kj 


real and traln of Conſequences in intellective r So titly them in p 


Is often long, and chained together by divers (inks, which 
done in lmaginative ratiovination by ſome attribute to 


tempeſts, that diſcains all 
petuous, and involy 
les, men, he preſo d, 


ſenſe is im proper. Agi/e 


2. A lignin the 20 


ging ſcorpion ſhine 
ats dar'd to brave 


eping man ſhould 


Forgetting young 
The greedy „one, th 
© wanton kid the browze, 
i in a very ſevere manne 


1. J. [ eontoperalon, Latin.) 


Liox's.woury, 
Lton's-p aw, 
Li'ox's.y at, 
[1'0x'#r00ry, 
* /. [lippe, Saxon. 
e Outer part of 


with the leaſt heat, reſumed its forme 6 


*./. [from lion.) The name of | 


Whoſe heads that 


Us, it alſo ſeaſons, S Sas 


9 much uſe in in familiar langu 


| the organs of Rn. ts 
Thoſe happieſt (miles 
on her _ lip, feem'd 
re 


Lixicovra“ 


L185 


| ridge of mou 
thelr roots to th 
ſe 


which be wich „% 


To hang the 5 1 Kal 4 
45 in — 


Wes me an eſtate 
a /iÞ at the phyſct, eren a bet 
Oh 


"Poles, u, 
thy 


%0ning, 


"ay i, 
preſenting of it ans mag 


woonings, he uſed the frication of Y 


| By 
adj. [from lip.} Having lis Vale Z 
Se [iepitude, French 3. lipp; 
eyes, 


uugp, Ly ] 


fectious are, ſuch as are In the fa, 
urs, and therefore 1 Pots ag 
nd Tppitudes, iis 11 body t 


« [lip and Wi/dom.) Wiſdom a 


been, that ch a 
ow conereted, and, by duration of "Raga « nothin but 


Brown's yo 
: rown'; "ulgar J 
Lite, Latin.) To my nt 


be not drawn forth before the clay is bakey 


vodround in 115 


| W. 
1. [Iiguefacin, Latin; %% 
& of melting ; the Fe ew, 


melteth bodies that in their (1 
and fo doth time * . 


adj. [from liquefy.) Such vayk 


ree cauſes of fixation the even ſpreadi of the (i, 
the cloſeneſs of the tangible — 11 
omminution of ſpirits; the two firſt may be 


4. [liquefier, F rench; % 5 


of heat which js in lime and aſhes, being a (mother. 
molt proper, for it doth neither linuefy not rarety; 


Bacon't Nat, tif, 
To grow liquid, 


V, A * 
St. Januarius liquefied at the approach of the faint 


IQUs8'SCENncy 


Addiſon on leis 


ous ſubltance; 


22 rolls the /iguid Blaſs. Dr, Davia, 


breaſt, the ſug'red neſt 
$ ſoul, that there does lie, 
Bathing in ſtreams of /iguid melody, 


y liguid conſonants give a pleaſing ſound to the words 


Drydin's And 


rolina ſmooth the tuneful Jay, 

melia's liquid name the nine, 

flow through all the royal line, Pop; Haan 

ſo as not to be obtainable by lau. 
ſhould appeal to hinder the burial of his drhta') 

appeal ought not to be received, ſince the bulneſ' of 

© a quick diſpatch, though the debt be entirely (quis 


Augen Lampe 


Liquid ſubſtance; liquor. 


pi. 
[from Id.] To clear any; 


J. [from liquid.) Subtilty ; thinnek, 
their liquidity, 
veyer of ſounds, 
airs. 


are more incapable than ma 
to perſevere in the e. 
: 2 Glanih 


J. [from liquid.) Quality of bent 


place, thickened into the confitent 


Nor envy'd them the grape ; 
turbulent liguor fills with fumes. Mm 


42 * 
is like a liguar pour d into a velſel; 


4. [from the noun.} To drench d 
tqueak not when they are liguered. * 


ty; à hollow. ? 
© le in Glouceſterſhire, Hh: 
» each near as big as my tift, 


7 ich toe 
„ Saxon, ] To _—_—y 


[ 


.. 


LIS LI LIT 


Liften to me, and if you 


r in the topper worls, where lead has been uſed to purify that metal 
vent app! Tu tell you news, * Shakeſpeare's Taming of the Shrew. or to — der from je. r 
like children. this and thit, like a many || Antigonus uſed often to go „ and lien at the tents of I have ſeen ſome parcels of glaſs adhering to the teſt or cupel as 
late. "| cannot oog, ol fs thou ar © like women in men's ap- M ſoldiers 3 and at a time heard forne that ſpoke very ill of im:] well as che gold or Abg. | Boyle 
ſe lein hawthorn buds, cn iimpling time» Shakeſpeare. | whereupon he ſaid, If you ſpeak ill of me, you ſhould go a little If the lead be blown off from the filver by the bellows, it will, 
of * fal like Buoklerſbury in imp*ng | FAN farther off. Bacon's brbegms..| ih great be collected in the form of a darkiſh powder; which, 
pare}, Scarce had ſhe learnt to liſp a name Liften, O iſles, unto me, and hearken, ye people. 12 xlix. | becauſe it is blown off from ſilver, they call Atburge of filver 
of martyrs Jet ws —— — IA | we have occaſion to /iften, and give a more particular at- | : My B 4 la 
Life ſhould ſo long play 3 C aſbatwo. tention to ſome ſound, the tympanum is drawn to a more than} LYTHE adj Ilse Saxon 1 Limber; flexible 
Which (pen. can buy am de nude, | | ordinary tenſion Helder's Elements of Sperch« | pliant; eafily bent. bo OC 3 
ramble , Ml n the green bank I ſat, and /iften'd | | n j 
en u be dreſt or how to P ⅛—m? n nn) fk unwieldy elephant, Tic 
l partial, giving font Pe und, tn being frainea | Bat vi d to dwell for ever in the grove. Dryden. To make them mirth, us'd all his might, and wrearh'd ö 
arm. and cauſes a /iſping ſound, the bros / being Soc He ſhall be receiv'd with more — 8 „ His lite proboſcia. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
AN . Pech. And liften'd to, than modeſt truth is herd. &«- Dryden, | LI THEN ISS. 1. . [from litbe.] Limberneſs; flexis | 
ow yet a child, Ee — gs, 19k | Pope, To this humour moſt of our late comedies owe their ſucceſs : bility. | 
1% in numbers, The a& of liſpin the audience liſtens after nothing elſe. Audi. Li'THER. adj. [from lithe.] Soft; pliant. 
1. J. [from the verb. N 8. I. ST NBR. 3. J. [from liffen.] One that hearkens; a . Thou antiek death | 
Lot it he af wth ® very pry ip, O Sg. hm oh. | 3] Tween Ee bn 
| $ creature ; | | n In thy deſpi "ſcape mortality. Shaleſpen 
% wo ty DET from "ſp 1 One who liſps. „ kee ev picker yok _— Ke 2 Ife. 2. 15 den , KT Bad . corrupt. 1 f . 
Liar. #: . Lliſte, French. : If ſhe conſtantly attends the tea, and be a good /iftencr, ſhe may e work of Robert of Glouceſter written lutber. 
U; a catalogue. | make a tolerable figure, which will ſerve to draw in the young LiTtHO'GRAPHY. n & [9 and ] 'The art or 
1. A bb ableſt emperor of all the J. Bacon. | chaplain. 2 we Frogs *. . 6 . pep. ar 
He ſay the loadſtone is poiſon, and therefore in the /ifts of The huſh word, when ſpoke by any brother in a lodge, was a or engraving 72 Daene LM EN 
Som" zac in many authors. Brown. | warning to the reſt to have a care of I feuern. Swift, Lt THOMANCY. #. J. [M9%% and yaiſia.] Prediction 
Lan, I bt dr eg den Prior, | TI svLxss. adj. [from .] W from thi 
ted minds, that ru gged north. . Wi 81 1 $ ſtrange mu ithomancy; or on, from this ſto 
1s, French. ] Incloſed ground in which tilts are | “ „n, ting inclination ; without any determination to | 1,0 Heben the prophet foreroll the deftrution of Troy. 15 
og and combats fought. | 8 and ſenſuality hs . ſpirits, make them groſs ae MIR” ere 2 N 
un, in now alone the mighty nations ſtrove,  liſilefs, and unactive. ; 7 lg. LITHONTRI'PTICK. adf, [A9o; and yo ithontrip+ 
The reſt, at gaze, without the % did ſtand 3 If your care to wheat alone extend, | rzique, Fr.] Any medicine proper to diſſolve the ſtone 
And 2 Kere 8 a painted Jove, Dryden Let Maja with her ſiſters firſt deſcend, in the ki neys or bladder; j 3 ; 
Kept idle thunder | : . ' Before you truſt in earth your future hope, LiTHo'ToOMIST, #. /. [aides and rhuww] A chirurgeon 
is thy ſon, and Sparta's king advance | 2 „ * | 
9 — ow 10 gets or weighty + py | Or elſe expect a 125 ran lan Dryden's Virgil. | who extracts the ſtone by opening the bladder. 
And who bis rival ſhall in arms ſubdue, 1 Of ever /ifileſs loit'rers, that attend LiTRO TOMY, 1. JS. [9g and Tis] The art or 
His be the dame, and his the treaſure too. | Pope's Iliad, | No cal” no wot = ractice of cutting for the ſtone. ay 
Bound; limit. 5 1 I was 1% % and deſponding. Oulliver': Travels. | LY T1GaNT, 2. /. litigans, Latin; litigant, French.] 
J Oi" The ocean, overpeering of his /iſt, 2. Careleſs ; heedleſs: with of. | One engaged in a ſuit of law, | 
Fats not the flats with more impetuous haſte, ; The ſick for air before the portal gaſp The = litigant fits not down with one croſs verdict, but re- 
Than young Laertes in a riotous head £ 1 Or idle in their empty hives remain, ; | commences his ſuit. Deca of Piety. 
aged pd gu ny . 1 E Benumb'd with cold, and 77% of their gain. Dryden. The /itigants tear one another to pieces for the benefit of ſome 
ni » 7 9 0 . » a 
N beyond myſelf I will not go. | Davies. LI STLESLY, adv. [from lift 7. Without thought ; 1 intereſt. . 141 Eſtrange : Fables. 
5 Saxon.] Deſire; willingneſs ; choice. without attention, GANT. adj, Eng; ged in a juridical conteſt, 
4 Uran, J he B 8. Merch | To know this perfeQy, watch him at play, and fee whether he] , Judicial nete are thoſe writings and matters which relate to judi- 


Too much; | | be ſtirring and active, or whether he lazily and 4500 dreams Cd 2 Wigs ang Feng {ped in open court at ys 17 one or 
gy 2 | , his time. Locke on Education. of the parties Iitigant. 451 % Pareroons 
it ſtill when I have /if to ſleep. Shakeſpeare's Othello, ny ; on Educ, 5 EN ok £0 

ES: ad ag 4 . = lift to ee ſhall [LIST LENESS. 2. /. [from Ji/tle/s.) Inattention; To LI TI GATE. v. 4. [litige, Latin,] To conteſt in 


kne any bias on my judgment. King Charles. | want of deſire. law ; to debate by judicial proceſs. 
He ſaw falſe reynard where he lay full low; 


It may be the palate of the ſoul is indiſpoſed by /ifleſnefs or ſor- ToLiTiGATE, v.n. To manage a ſuit; to carry on 
| need not ſwear he had no /ift to crow. Dryden. | row, ET | 


; Taylor.] a cauſe. | 
. (Licium, Latin; bes French.] A ſtrip of cloth. | Lir, the preterite of /ight ; whether te /ight ſignifies 70 
e 


The appellant, after the interpoſition of an appeal, ſtill litigates in- 
A linen ſtock on one leg j and a kerſey boot hoſe on the other, | bappen, or to ſet on fire, or guide with light, _ the ſame cauſe, ble Parergon, 
with a red and blue If. : Shakeſpeare. Believe thyſelf, thy eyes, Litica"rion. . J. [litigatio, Latin; from /itigate.} 
\ * tnſtead of a / of cotton, or the like filtre, we made ule of a That firſt inflam'd, and it me to thy love, Judicial conteſt ; ſuit of law. | 
Ghon of glaſs —@ Byte. Thoſe ſtars, that ſtill muſt guide me to my joy. Soutberne. Never one clergyman had experience of both 7itigations, that hath 
A lift the cobler's te 7 5 ties, Swift 5 Ilie my pipe with the paper. Addiſon's SpeFtator. | not confeſſed, he had rather have three ſuits in eftminſter-hally 
44 gr. the hair out of his eyes. *[Lr'Tany. 2. . [Alama; litanie, French.) A form of | chan one in the —_ : Clarendon, 
A border. ſupplicatory prayer. | Lirr'oious. adj. [litigienx, French. ] 
Li fri 5 9 3 e e do eb 72 Supplications, mi ſolemnity for the appeaſing of God's wrath, | 1, Inclinable to law-ſuits ; quarrelſome ; wrangling. 
border, unto the lennment. Das d "| were, of the Greek church, termed litanies, and rogations of the | Soldiers find wars, and lawyers find out fill "Is 
To Lisr. wv. u. [Lypean, Saxon. ] To chuſe; to de-] Latin. Hooker, Litigious men, who quarrels move. Donne. 
fire; to be diſpoſed ; to incline. Recolle& your ſins that you have done that week, and all your His great application to the law had not infected his temper with 
* To fight in field, or to defend this wall, : lifetime; and recite humbly and devoutly ſome penitential /itanies. any thing poſitive or /itigious. MY * Addiſons 
Point what you it, I nought refuſe at all. * Qucen. Taylor's Guide to Devotian. | 2. Diſputable : controvertible. | 
Untothem that add to the word of God what them {fetb, and } LITERAL, adj. [literal, French; litera, Latin.) In litigious and controverted eauſes, the will of God is to have 
make God's will ſubmit unto their will, and 'break God's 1 1. According to the primitive meaning, not figurative, | them to do whatſoever the ſentence of "judicial and final decifion 
— o vs Ihrough all the writings of the ancient fathers, we ſee that the | ſhall determine. uy 1 1 Hooker, 
_—_— i words which were, do continue; the only difference is, that where - No fences parted fields, nor marks, nor bounds, _ 

IN 2825 _ — — Fg . s. as before they had a literal, they now have a metaphorical uſe, and Diſtinguiſh'd acres of litigions grounds. | Baden: George 
would, will endure them. Jo ipeak as they 4 1. 1 q t| are as ſo many notes of remembrance unto us, that what they did | L,1T1"G10USLY, adv. [from litigious.] Wranglin ly. 
Let other men think of your devices as t y N, n en ſignify in the latter, is accompliſhed in the truth. Hooker. Lit 170 lousN ESS. # J. from liti ou ] A wran in 
they be mere fancies. ; ' lfte. A foundation being primarily of uſe in architecture, hath no » . 3 "268k : 8 

Now by my mother's ſon, and that's myſelf, other literal notation but what belongs to it in relation to an houſe, dif] poſi tian; inclination to vexatious ſuits. 
& ſhall be moon, or tar, or what 1 Shaheſprare, or other building; nor figurative, but what is founded in that, LITTER. 3. / | litiere, French, } LN 
Kings, lords of times, and of occaſions, may and deduced from thence. ' Hammond. 1. A kind of vehiculary bed; a carriage capable of 
Take their advantage when, and how, they /ift. Daniel. . d- > 
When they Ii, into the wom 2. Following the letter, or exact words. | containing a bed hung between two horſes, 
a The fitteſt for publick audience are ſuch as, following a middle To my litter ſtrait; 
That bred them they return; and howl, and gnaw | : | * | TIE 
My bowtls, their repaſt. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, courſe between the rigour of literal tranſlations and the liberty of | Weakneſs poſſeſſeth me. * Shakeſpeare's Xing Jahn. 
ur. v 5 [ from lift « roll ] | | paraphraſts, do with greater ſhortneſs and plainneſs deliver the He was carricd in a rich chariot /itter-wiſe, with two horſes at 
'To Z lift. : 1c N N * meaning. | _ Hooker, each end. fn .  Bacon's New Atlantis. 
„ Forman fo give dls ante to Chrilianity in thoſe days, was to | 3+ Conliſting of letters: as, the Literal notation of — Ry Nh 
Ll . . 
If himlelf a martyr, and do bid farewel not only to the pleaſures, [| numbers was known to Europeans before the cy» | OR de, CORY 3 nen. 
but alſo to the hopes of this life. | South, | phers. 3 : . ö In ſolemn pomp appear. ; Dryden's Æ neid. 
They I with women each degen'rate name et, Li'TERAL., 2. /. Primitive or literal meaning. Litters thick beſiege the donor's gate, 
Who Cares not hazard life for future fame. Dryden. How dangerous it is in ſenſible things to uſe metaphorical ex- 
2. To retain and enrol ſoldiers; to enliſt. 


And begging lords and teeming ladies wait 
N unto the people, and what abſurd conceits they will ſwal- TZ The promis'd dole. | Dryden's Fuvenals 
ow in their /iterals, an example we have in our re- 2. The ſtraw laid under animals, or on plants. 
nenne To crouch in litter of your ſtable planks. Sbaleſpcare. 


The lords would, by ing their own ſervants, perſuade the 
gentlemen in the town to do the like. : Clarendon. 


The king who raiſed this wall appointed a million of ſoldiers, L1TERA'LITY. 1. J. [from literal.] Original mean- 
who were lifted and paid for the defence of it againſt the 


Take off the litter from your kernel beds. *Evelyns 
rk Tompl ing. ; } Their /itter is not toſs'd by fows uncleans Dryden's Virgil. 
Two kat Sock by lt 4 pets ot attaining the true 2 and ſecond intention of the 3 A brood of young. | 
Though f ne tp 3 By words, they are fain to omit their ſuperconſequences, coherences, |” I do here walk before thee like a ſow that hath overwhelmed all 
Tbeſsän n © wh and eee . Da figures, or tropologies, and are not ſometimes perſuaded beyond her Itter but one. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
3 [ From |; 4 ow 09 d 1 1 *g fl G their literalities. i Brown's Vulgar Errours. | Reflect upon that numerous /itter of ſtrange, ſenſeleſs opinions, 
_—_ ; encloſed ground. ] o Encioie or LITT ERALLT. adv. [from /iteral.] | that crawl about the world. i South. 
a * 1. According to the primitive import of words; not A wolf came to a ſow, and very kindly offered to take care of 
— 9p 110 r 2223 _ my laws, fi uratively 5 I her 1 a 1 L'Eftrange. 
na /e to fight your cauſe * | | 3 3 Pull many a year his hateful head had been | 
Unakk'd the royal e 7 Dryden's Knight's Tale, 2 oy 4 mon 0nd 11 wo Fd _—_— I can RAGS ; N. eee ** 1 des in Camel 6 
4 [From I,, a ſhred or border.] To ſew together, "With f loſe a 8 3 _ words 3 word by word. * . The laſt of all the /irter ſeap'd by chance, 
in ſuch a ſort as to make a particoloured ſhew. Rs Endeavouring to turn his Niſus and Euryalus as cloſe as I was Frm pr” ee ab oY OO TN Dryden, 
kind wa —_— at ſuch an accumulation of benefits, like a able, I have performed that epiſode too literally; that giving more 4+ A birth of animals. 6 
ind of embroidering or liſfling of one favour upon another. lco # to Mezentius and Lauſus, that verſion, which has more of Fruitful as the ſow that carry d ; 
Wia Lif # of Puckingbon. the majeſty of Virgil, has leſs of his conciſeneſs. Dryden, The thirty pigs at one large Hier farrow's, Dry. Juv. 
$+ [ContraQed from liften,] To hearken to; to liſten; 80 wild and ungovernable a poet cannot be tranſlated /izerallyz | 5+ Any number of things thrown ſluttiſhly about. 
to attend. | his genius is too ſtrong to bear a chain. Dryden, Strephon, who found the room was void, 
Then weigh, what loſs your honour may ſuſtain, Li" TERARY. adj. Laurie, Latin.) ReſpeQing let- en — took * you ſurvey ee , 
Oi ln too eredent ear you 1% his ſongs 3 ters; regarding learning. Literary hiſtory, is an ac- e N e ron Seo t. 
J. loſe your heart, or your chaſte treaſure open it of the fate of learning and of the lives of To Lt TEEK, Io, &, LOW the none] f 
To his unmaſter'd importunity. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. count © e Ha e 2 fart N Ik ab 11. To bring forth: uſed of beaſts, or of human beings 
1, this ſound I better know 1 learned men. Literary converſation, is talk about] in abhorrence or contem pt. 
* Lift! I would 1 could hear mo. Ben Jah queſtions of learning. Literary is not properly uſed | Then was this iſland, 
"TED. adj, Striped; particoloured in long ſtreaks. | of miſſive letters. It may be ſaid, this eprfo/ary cor- Save for the ſon that ſhe did litter here, 
44 Over his head beholds reſpondence was political oftener than literary. A freckled whelp, hag-born, not honour'd with 
Cong? cloud, and in the cloud a bow LITERATI1, . J. [lItalian.] The learned. | A human ſhape. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſts 
Bet picuous, with three lifted colours gay, 1 ſhall confult ſome /iterati on the project ſent me ſor the dif- My father nathed me Autolycus, being /irter'd under Mercury, 
ok nint peace from God, and cov'nant new. Milton. covery of the longitude. SpeFtator, | Who, as 1 am, was likewiſe a ſnapper up of unconſidered rifles, 
With Ie 8 3 LITERATUR E. #. J. [/iteratura, Latin.] Learning; OR RY VF? 1 8 Winter's Tale, 
Delich gay, or, azure, gules, i BY The whelps o are, Aa ittering, without all form or 
q Li hits and puzzles the beholders eyes. Pbilips. ſkill in letters. 0 faſhion. akewill on Providence. 
"LLSTEN, v. 4. To hear; to attend, Obſolete. This kingdom hath been famous for good /iterature z and if pre- We might conceive that dogs were created blind, becauſe we ob- 
2 vouchafe to liffen what 1 ſay. Shakeſpeare, | ferment attend yoo pee orgy _—_—  — — 2 pere ſerve they were littered ſo with us. Browns 
Ar 11. ied, God bleſs us! and, amen] the other: | When men of learn — — ee 1 world of jt; | 2: To cover with things negligently, or ſluttiſhly ſcat- 
1 * had ſeen me with theſe hangman's hands, r Addiſon's Freebolder, tered about, | 
1 their fear 1 could not ſay, amen Shakeſpeare, uſefulneſs. : They found 
© that no more muſt ſay, is /iftened more LiTHARGE. n. /. litharge, Fr. lithargyrum, Lat.] The room with volumes litter'd round. _Swiſt. 
The whom youth and eaſe have taught to gloſe. Shaky/. Litharge is properly vitrified, either alone or with a mixture 3. To cover with firaw. 7 
And F J 1d roar was up amidft the woods, I of copper. This recrement is of two kinds, /irbarge of gold, and s: Tie found a Gall where oxen food | 
3 45 * air with barbarous diſſonance, litharge of ſilver. It is collected from the furnaces where —_ But for his eaſe well /itter'd was the lobt. Drydeng 
7 Foy ceas d and liften'd them a while. Milton. | ſeparated from lead, or, from thoſe where gold and filyer are pur) 


v. . To hearken; to give attention. by means of that metal. The litharge ſold in the ſhops is produced | 4+ bs ſupply cattle wh 8 LITTLE, 


- 


LI V 


LITTLE, %. comp. 4%, ſaperlat. If. [ritels, 
Gothick ; lyrel, Saxon, 
1. Small in extent. K | 
The coaſt of Dan went out too /ittle for them. Joſh Lix. 
a. Not great ; ſmall ; diminutive ; of ſmall bulk. | 
He ſought to fee Jeſus, but could not for the prefs, becauſe he | 
was /irrle of ſtuture. Like, xix. 5. 
His ſon, being then very little, 1 confidered only as wax, to be | 
moulded as one pleaſes. | Locke: 
| One wou'd have all things /ittle z hence has try d 
Turkey poults, freſh from the wo in batter fry d. 
3. Of ſmall dignity, power, or importance. 
When thou waſt tie in thine own fight, waſt thou not made 
the head of the tribes ? | 1 Sam. xv. 17» 
He was a very „itil gentleman. Clarendon. 
All that js paſt ought to ſeem /ittle to thee, becauſe it is ſo in 


, 


King. 


Itſelf, Taylor's Guide to Devotions 
4. Not much; not many. 
He muſt be looſed a little ſeaſon, Revelations. 


A little Neep, a /irtle lumber, a little folding of the hands to 


Neepz fo ſhall mow come upon thee, Proverbs. 
And now in /irrle ſpace 
The confines met. | Milton. 
By ſad experiment I know 
How /ittle weight my words with thee can find. Milton, 
A little learning Is a dang'rous ting | 
Drink deep, or taſte not the Plerian ſpring- Pope. 


x. Some; not none: in this ſenſe it always ſtands be- 


tween the article and the noun. 
1 leave him to reconcile theſe contradiQtions, which may plentl- 
fully be found in him, by any one who will but read with a /irele 


attention, Locke. 
Lt'TTus. #./. 
1. A ſmall ſpace. 
Much was in /irtle writ z and all convey'd 
With cautious care, for fear to be bettay d. Dryden. 


\ (mall part ; a ſmall proportion. 

15 * that deſpiſeth little 2 periſh by /ittle — A's 
CCI)» 
The poor remnant of human ſeed which remained In their 

mountains, peopled their country again ſlowly, by /irt/e and /irrle, 
Bacon's New Atlantis. 
By freeing the precipitated matter from the reſt by, filtration, and 
diligently grinding the white precipitate with water, the mercury will 
little by little be gathered Into drops. Boyle. 
1 gave thee thy maſter's houſe, and the houſe of Ifrael and Judah; 
and if that had been too /iezle, I would have given ſuch and ſuch 


things. 2 Sam. xli. 8. 
; Th have much of the poetry of Mecenas, but %% of his 
liberalitys Dryden's Preface to All for Loves 


Nor grudge 1 theo the much that Grecian give, 
Nor murm'ring take the /irzle 1 receive. Dryden's Homer. 
There are many expreſſions, which, carrying with them no clear 
Ideas, are like to remove but /irzle of my ignorance, Loc le. 
3. A light affair, | 
As if 'twere tie from thelr town to chaſe, 
1 through the ſeas purſued their exil'd race. 
I view with anger and diſdain, | 
How /ittle gives thee joy or pain! 
A print, a bronze, a flow'r, a root, 
4. Not much. 
Theſe they are fitted for, and te elſe. 


Li'TThL.s. 4% 
1. In a ſmall degree. 


Dryden's An, 


Prior, 
Cheyne . 


The received definition of names ſhould be changed as /ittle ay 
poſſible, Watti's Logick, 
2. In a ſmall quantity. 
The poor ſleep Vitele. | Otrway, 
3. In ſome degree, but not great. _ 


Where there Is too great a thlaneſb In the fluids, ſubacid ſub- 
ſtances are proper, though they are a /itrle ſtringent. 
4. Not much. 
The tongue of the Juſt is as choice filverz the heart of the 
. wicked Is /irtle worth. Prov. x. 20. 
Finding him Irie ſtudlous, ſhe choſe rather to endue him with 
canverſative qualities of youth; as, dancing and fencing. Motten. 
That poem was infamouſly bad; this parallel is /irz/e better, 
Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
Keveral clergymen, otherwiſe ile fond of obſcure terms, yet in 
their ſermons were very liberal of all thoſe which they find in ec- 
clefiaſtical writers. Swift, 
LyTTu.«nKss. „. J. [from tele] 
1. Smalneſs of bulk. 
All trying, by a love of lirrleneſt, 
To make abridgments, and to draw to leſs 
Even that nobles which at firſt we were, Donne. 
We may ſuppoſe a great many degrees of /itr/eneſs and lightneſs 
In theſe earthy particle, ſo as many of them might float in the air, 
Burnet's Theory. 
2. Meanneſs ; want of grandeur, | 
The Engliſh and French, in verſe, are forced to raiſe their lan- 
guage with metaphors, by the pompouſneſs of the whole phraſe, to 
wear oft any /irtlengſe that appegs In the particular parts, Addiſon, 
3. Want of dignity. | | 
The angellek grandeur, by being concealed, does not awaken our 
poverty, nor mortify our /iztleneſs to much, as If It was always di. 
played, Collier of Envy. 
Li'rroRAL, adj. [litteralis, Latin.) Belonging to the 
(hore, | 


Li'runay., . J. [apy 3 liturgie, French.) Form | 


of prayers j tormulary of publick devotions, 
e due not admit any (ſuch form of /iewrgy, as either a 
polnteth no ſer ipture at all, or very Uttle to be read In the church. 
Hooker, 
"The bleffedet of mortal wights began to be Importuned, fo that a 
rwe part of divine TM xy was addrefied folely to her. Heowel, 
It \y the greateſt folemnity of prayer, the moſt powerful /iturgy 
and means of Impetration In this world, Taylor. 
Toe live. wn, [run, lypigan, Saxon, ] | 
1. To be in a ſtate of animation ; to be not dead, 

Wt night's prodominance, or the day's ſhame, 
That dak nett does the tace of earth intomb, 
When de day bob kiſs it Shateſprare's Macheth, 
To tave the leg, and revenge the dead, 

Agalnit one warrior 's me all roy they led, Dryden. 
a. To paſs life in any certain manner with regard to 
habits, or ill, happineſs or miſery. 
0 death, how bitter is the remembrance of thee to a man that 
deiii ut reſt? Feilnfe XN. 1. 
Dr. Parker, in hls ſer man before them, touched them ſo near 
for thelr /iwing, that they went near to touch him for his life. Hayw, 
"The condition required of us is a conjuntture of all goſpel graces 
Woted in the heart, though mixed with much — and per- 
hops with many Gny, 6 they be hot wiltully {ved we died in. 


ammond. 

A hate prelate, of s remarkable seal for the church, were religions 
to be tried by lives, would have /ived down the pope, and the whole 
confiftory. Arterds . 
u we att by feveral broken views, we (hall /ive and dic 


vb . Adddijex's » 

* de firmly refolv ed bs % e up to the diftates Y reafon, 
whi hout any „ wealth aud reputation, we may go through 
be with and pleatures Addijon, 


3. To continue in life. 


 Arbuthnot, 


LIV 


Our high-plac'd Macbeth 

Shall Jie the leaſe of nature, and pay his breath 

To time and mortal cuſtom. 

See the minutes how they run; 

How many make the hour full complete, 

How many hours bring about the day, | 

How many days will finiſh up the year, 
Ho many years a mortal man may live. Shaheſpeare. 

The way to Jive long muſt be, to uſe our bodies ſo as is moſt 

agreeable to the rules of temperance. | Ray on the Creation. 
4. To live emphatically 3 to be in a ſtate of happineſs. 


What greater curſe could envious fortune give, 


by 


Shakeſpeares 


{ 


Than juſt to die when I began to /ive? Dryden. 
Now three and thirty rolling years are fled 
Since I began, nor yet begin to /ive. Brown. 


Live while you live, the Epicure would ſay, 
And ſnatch the pleaſures of the preſent day; 
Live while you live, the ſacred preacher cries, * 
And give to God each moment as it flies; 
Lord, in my views let both united be, 

I /ive to pleaſure when I /ive to thee. 
5. To. be exempt from death, temporal or 
My ſtatutes and judgments, if a man do, he ſhal 


Doddridge. 
N 
live in them. 
| Lev. xviiie 5. 
He died for us, that whether we wake or ſieep, we ſhould Jive to- 
gether with him. 1 Theſſ. v. 10. 
6. To remain undeſtroyed. 1 
Tt was a miraculous providence that could make a veſſel, fo ill 
manned, ive upon ſea; that kept it from being daſhed againſt the 


hills, or overwhelmed in the deeps. Burnet. 
Mark how the ſhifting winds from weſt ariſe, 
And what collected night involves the ſkies! 
Nor can our ſhaken veſſels Jive at ſea, 
Much leſs againſt the tempeſt force their way. Dryden. 


7. To continue ; not to be loſt. 
Men's evil manners Ive in braſs, their virtues | 
We write in water. U Henry VIII. 
Sounds which addreſs the ear are loſt and die 
In one ſhort hour; but that which ſtrikes the cye 
Lives long upon the mind ; the faithful ſight 
Engraves the knowledge with a beam of light. 
The tomb with manly arms and trophies grace. 
There high in air memorial of my name 
Fix the ſmooth oar, and bid me /ive to fame. 
8. To converſe; to cohabit: followed by with. 
The ſhepherd ſwains ſhall dance and ſing, 
For they delight each May morning. 
If theſe delights thy mind may move, 
Then /ive *vith me, and be my love. 


9. To feed. 


"Thoſe animals that /ive upon other animals have their fleſh more 
alkaleſcent than thoſe that /ive upon vegetables. Arbutbnot. 
10. To maintain one's ſelf; to be ſupported. _ 

A molt notorious thief; /ived all his life-time of ſpoils and | 
robberies, nſer. 

They which migiſter about holy things, Ive of the things of the 
temple, = Cor. ix. I Jo 

His goods were all ſeized upon, and a ſmall portion thereof ap- 
pointed for his poor wife to /ive upon. Knolles, 

The number of ſoldiers can never be great in proportion to that of 
people, no more than of thoſe that are idle in-a country, to that of 
thoſe who e by labour. Temple. 

He had been moſt of his time in good ſervice, and had ſome- 
thing to Jive on now he was old. : Temple. 
11. 'To be in a ſtate of motion or vegetation. 

In a ſpacious cave of /iving ſtone, 

The tyrant /Eolus, from his airy throne, 


Watts. 


P 


Shakeſpeare. 


12. To be unextinguiſhed. 

Pure oll and incenſe on the fire they throw 
Theſe gifts the greedy flames to duſt devour, 
Then on the living coals red wine they pour. 
Live. adj. [from alive.] | 
1. Quick z not dead, 

It one man's ox hurt another that he dle, they ſhall ſell the /ive 
ox, and divide the money. | Exodus. 
2. Active; not extinguiſhed. 

A louder found was produced by the impetuous eruptions of the 
halituous flames of the ſaltpetre upon caſting of a /ive coal * 4 

: ye. 

2 v* adj. [from live.] Wanting life; rather, 
wo eejs. 

/ Deſcription cannot ſuit itſelf in words, 

To demonſtrate the life of ſuch a battle, 

In life fo /iveleſs as it ſhews itſelf, 
Li'vertifood. . J [Ita 
livelode.) Support of! 
living. | 

Ah! luckleſs babe ! born under cruel ar, 

And in dead parents baleful aſhes bred; 

Full little weeneſt thou what ſorrows are | 

Left thee for portion of thy livelibood ! Fairy Queen. 

That rebellion drove the lady from thence, to find a /ivehbeod out 
of her own eſtate. Clarendon, 

He brings diſgrace upon his character, to ſubmit to the picking 
up of a /ivelibcod in that ſtrolling way of canting and begging. 

| LEftrange. 
It is their proſeſſion and /ive/ibood to get their living by practices 
for which they deſerve to forfeit their lives. South, 
They have been as often baniſhed out of moſt other places; which 


Dryden. 


ppean to me corrupted 
ife ; maintenance; means of 


beod where they can find it. Addiſon's Speator. 


liboed : the fkilful or induſtrious find thelr account in it. 
Li'vstingss, n. /. Ln lively.) 
1. Appearance of lite, | 
at livelineſs which the freedom of the pencil makes appear, 
= ſeem the living hand of nature, Dryden's Dufreſnoy, 
2. Vivacity; ſprightlineſs. | | 
Extravagant young fellows, that have /ive/ineſ and ſpirit, come 
ſometimes to be ſet right, and ſo make able and great men; but 
tame and low ſpirits very ſeldom attain to any thing. Locke. 


Li'vsL.ons. #. / [live and /ode, from lead; the means 
of leading life.] Maintenance; ſupport ; livelihood, 
She gave like blefling to each creature, | 
| As well of worldly [ivelede as of life, 
"That there might be no difference nor ſlulſe. 
Li'vxL.0nG. adj. [live and long.] 
1. 'Tedious ; long in paſſing. 
any a time, and oft, 


Add f one 


Hubberd. 


Have you climb'4 up to walls and battlements, 


Your Fafanta in your arms; and there have fate 
3 gays with patient expectatlon, 
o ſeo great Pompey pals, Shakeſpeare's Julius Corſar. 
The obicur'd bird clamour'd the el ce Shel. 
Young and old come forth to play 
On a ſun-ſhine holiday, 
Till the /wvelong den- Aan fail. 
Srek for pleaſure to deftroy 


Miles 


The ſorrows of this /[velooy night, 


Pris. 


With m— imperial curbs the ſtruggling winds, + Dryden. 
Cool groves and /iving lakes «4 Þ 
Give after toiltome days a ſoft repoſe at night. Dryden, 


rom 


muſt very much diſperſe a people, and oblige them to ſeek a /iweli- | 


Trade employs multitudes of hands, and furniſhes the pooreſt of | 
our fellow- ſubjects with the opportunities of gaining an honeſt /ive- 


1 1 v 


How could ſhe fit the livelong | 
Yet never aſk us once to play ? 0, W 
2. Laſting ; durable. Not uſed. ' . 1 
Hat bull hy» — On 
4a uilt a livelong monument. 
LI VELY. adj. [live and like, ] Ute, * 
1. Briſk L vig 4 vivacious. l Th 
ut wherefore comes old M pt 
With youthful eps ? much — way ly: or 
He ſeems ; ſu ng here to find his fon, while Pg 
Or of him bringing to us ſome glad new, } Mile, | 
2. Gay; airy. Ae L1vES 
Dulneſs delighted, ey'd the lively dune, 
. Rememb'ring the herſelf was pertneſs ance, 


Form'd by thy converſe, happily to 
From grave to gay, from Be 6 
3. Repreſenting life. 

Since a true knowledge of nature gives us 


pleafure, 


tation of it in poetry or painting muſt produce a m., ty, 
Dryers 1 
4. Strong; energetick. Left 
His faith muſt be not only living, but | | 
brightened and ftirred up by a particular exerciſe wa it mag 7 
ſpecifically requiſite to a due performance of this du thoſe Ln 
The colours of the priſm are manifeſtly more ful. colo 
lwvely, than thoſe of natural bodies, Ned, nk ay 5 
Imprint upon their minds, by proper arguments any. the © 
a lively perſuaſion of the certainty of a future Rate, Ji vit 
L1'VE8LILY. 3 Ale 1. Vi 
Li'vsLY. ” On 2. Bei 
I, . ; vigorouſly. ir 
ey brought their men to the Nough, w. ; 1 
almoſt cloſe to the face of the A. 2 — 1 vil 
U 
2. With kroog reſemblance of lie. owe 1 
That part of poetry muſt needs be beſt, which deferibe but it 
lively our actions and paſſions, our virtues and our vice, their 
Li'vss. #. . [from /ive.] 59 A 
1. One who lives. an! 
Be thy affections undiſturb'd and clear, 2. fo 
Guided to what may great or good appear, Tl 
And try if life be worth the /iver's care, Orin aſs 
2. One who lives in any particular manner With refed U 
to virtue or vice, happineſs or miſery, 1 
The end of his deſcent was to gather a church of doh cke ber 
livers over the whole world. Hammand': k X 
If any looſe /iver have any goods of his own, the herd ; 
ſeize thereupon, Spenſer a Ik A 
Here are the wants of children, of diſtraſted perſons, 6 and 
wandering beggars and looſe diſorderly /roers, at one es, 
ſented. 4g Be 
3. [From lipene, Saxon.] One of the entrajl, 1 $ 
With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles come: voto 
an let a liver rather * wirh wine, all ü 
an my heart cool with mortifying groang, 
Reaſon and respect F en _ 
Make /iwvers pale, and luſtihood dejected. Kirlian told 
L:'vVERCOLOUR. adj. [liver and colour,] Durk red, his / 
The uppermoſt ſtratum is of gravel z then clay of lou Li'vi 
purple, blue, red, /ivercolours | 7 In 
LIVERGROWN, adj. [liver and grown, Having 4 an 
great liver. KT then 
I enquired what other caſualties were moſt like the rickets, al 
found that {ivergrown was neareſt, ' Cum. rec 
Li'vERWORT. 2. /. [liver and wort ; lieben.] A plant my 
That fort of liverwort which is uſed to cure the bite A mal 1. Ir 
dogs, grows on commons, and open heaths, where the gb l 1 
ſhort, on declivities, and on the ſides of pits, This {preads on the low 
ſurface of the ground, and, when in perfection, is of an all colhu; 2. 0 
but, as it grows old, it alters, and becomes of a dark colour. Milly, U 
LI“ VERY. 2. 7 from li vrer, French. len 
1. The act of giving or taking poſſeſſon. Lixi 
_ *_ You do wrongfully ſeize Hereford's right, M. 
Call in his letters patents that he hath I 
By his attorneys general to ſue | cho 
His /ivery, and deny his offered homage. Shateeon, I 
2. Releaſe from wardſhip. of y 
Had the two houſes firſt ſued out their /ivery, and onceefſeuly LIX, 
redeemed themſelves from the wardſhip of the tumults, | houldthen wi 
ſuſpe& my own judgment. | King Charts 
3. The writ by which poſſeſſion is obtained, of 
4. The ſtate of being kept at a certain rate. fro: 
What /ivery is, we by common. uſe in England know wel like 
enough, namely, that it is an allowance of horſe meat; u they Li's, 
commonly uſe the word ſtabling, as to keep horſes at {wry the an! 
which word, I gueſs, is derived of /ivering or deliver thei 1 
nightly food; ſo in great houſes, the /ivery is (aid to de ſerved up bong 
for all night, that is, their evening allowance for drink: and that 
is alſo called the upper weed which a ſerving man wem] {0 10 
I ſuppoſe, for that it was delivered and taken from him kahn! 
ſo it is apparent, that, by the word /ivery, is there meant het 
meat, like as by the colgny is underſtood man's meat. Same dh 
derived of coin, for that they uſed in their coignies not only v un 
meat but money ; but I rather think it is derived of the Ind. tt 
which is a common uſe amongſt landlords of the [riſk to bir! Liza 
common ſpending upon their tenants, who being co Wd; Li” 
| tenants at will, they uſed to take of them what viQual de Wi pool 2 
for of victuals they were wont to make a ſmall reckoint flo 
Spenſer u Ih L.L. 


5. The cloaths given to ſervants. 
My mind for weeds your virtue's livery 

Perhaps they are by ſo much the more loth to 
ment, for that it hath, though nothing elle, 
ſcripture, to give it ſome kind of countenance more 
text of /ivery coats affordeth. 

3 gy it is — . 
we eep in favour wit , 
| 9 her 28 and wear 5 8 Sbelgh. Rik. 
et do our hearts wear 'Timon's LS 
That ſee I by our faces. Shakeſpeare's Tina of 0 
Ev'ry lady cloath'd in white, 
And crown'd with oak and laurel wy knight, 
Are ſervants to the leaf, by liveries Known 
Of innocence. : Dryden's Flava #nd 14 
On others int'reſt her gay I 1 1 
Intereſt that waves on party-colour'd wings; 
Turn'd to the ſun ſhe caſts a thouſand dyes, 
And as the turns the colours fall or rife. 

If your dinner miſcarries, you were teized by 
ing into the kitchen; and to prove It true, throw 
on one or two of their /e iet. 

6. A particular dreſs; a garb worn 854 
quence of any ang. 

Of fair Urania, fairer than a green 
Proudly bedeck'd in April's /ivery+ 

Miſtake me not for oy On 
The ſhadow'd /ivery of the burning ſan, a 
To whom I am a neighbour and near bred nd, 

At once came forth whatever creeps the gro® 
InfeR, or worm: thoſe wav'd their lim 
For wings, and (ſmalleſt lineameots exatt, 
In all the Herder deck d of ſummer s 


. 
foodven 

abet = 
token or cou 


6 


FETTE 


=> © 


$ 


| 


With ſpots of gold and purple, azure, zrees . 


* 


uin ber ſober very all things clad-. 
/. [ſiwery and man.] 


Rill evening .. Par. Loft 


* liveryz 4 ſervant of an inferior 


heard ſome of the Ii - 
made oath, that res | ww | ——— 


cap, he plural of Az.] 
1787 «ſl is lf, that every peaſant ſtrives, 8 
a farm houſe or field, to have three livers ones 


In 0 . wa 10 
" [/ividus, Latin; Jivide, French. ] Diſ. 
ub. 4% Lich a blow 3 black and blue. 


coloured, not ſeated in the veins or humours, for 
ws W — panpts. ow by no purple or /ivid ſpots, the maſs 
r * not being tainted. f Bacon. 
ofthe Upon my livid lips beſtow a kiſs : 5 
envy not the dead, they feel not bliſs! - ryden. 
They beat their breaſts with many a bruiſing blow, 
Till they turn'd livid, and corrupt the ſnow. =» 2 * 
pr. 1. J. [lividits, F rench ; from /ivid.] Diſ- 
* a blow. 


1 b 
m_—_ of : ph: ency to ſuch a ſtate, are darkneſs or /ividity of 
the countenance» "I . 
Livin. particiial adj. li . f. . h 
4 * in motion; having ſome natural energy, or 
1 of action: as, the living green, the living 
Pin „ [from le.] 

1 „ ./ b . - 
Ii ack 11 4 fortune on which one lives. 
J. op ccatian fought as in unknown place, having no ſuccour 
the Helots, as in their own place, — for 


hut in their hands; 


wy 
All they did caſt in of their abundance but ſhe of her want did 
| aft in all that ſhe had, even all her /ving. Mark, 
power of continuing life. g 
P There is no Ig without truſting fome body or other, in ſome 


caſes L'Eftrange, 
$ Livelihood. | | 

For ourſelves we may a /iving make. Hubberd's Tate. 

Then may 1 ſet the world on wheels, when ſhe can ſpin for 

Shakeſpeare. 


* 1 and his wife, now dig for your life, 
Or ſhortly you'll dig for your _ Denbam. 
Addon muſt repreſent ſuch things as they are capable to perform, 
and by which both they and the ſcribbler or get their /iving. 


ryden's Duffeſnoy, 


Some of our miniſters having the /ivings of the country offered 
voto them, without pains, will, neither for any love of God, nor for 
all the good they may do, by winning ſouls to God, be drawn forth 
from their warm neſts. | Spenſer. 

The parſon of the pariſh preaching againſt adultery, Mrs. Bull 
told her huſband, that they would join to have him turned out of 
his lvirg for uſing perſonal reſlections. 62 Arbutbnot, 

LivixGLY, adv. [from living.] In the living ſtate. 

In vain do they ſcruple to approach the dead, who /ivingly are 
extzyerous, or fear any outward pollution, whoſe temper pollutes 
| themlelves. Brown's OE” Errours. 
LIVRE. 3. /. [French.] The ſum by which the French 
reckon their money, equal nearly to our ten-pence. 
Lixi'vial, adj, [from [ixivium, Latin. 

3, Impregnated with ſalts like a lixivium. 

The ſymptoms of the excretion of the bile vitiated, were a yel- 
lowiſh colour of the ſkin, and a /ixivial urine» Arbuthnot. 
8. Obrained by lixivium. 
| Helmont conjectured, that /ixivia/ ſalts do not pre-exiſt in their 
alcalizate form. Boyle. 
LV MATE. adj. [/ixivieux, French; from lixivium.] 
Making a lixivium. N 


4 Benefice of a clergyman. 


In thele the ſalt and /ixiviated ſeroſity, with ſome portion of | 


choler, is divided between the guts and the bladder. 

Lixrviate ſalts, to which pot-aſhes belong, by piercing the bodies 

of vegetables, diſpoſe them to part readily with their tincture. Boyle. 

LIXIVIUM. a. / [Latin.] Lye ; water impregnated 

with alkaline ſalt, produced from the aſhes of ve- 

getables; a liquor which has the power of extraction. 

I made a Hi of fair water and ſalt of wormwood, and having 

frozen it with ſnow and ſalt, I could not diſcern any thing more 

like to wormwood than to ſeveral other plants. Boyle. 

LAK. 1. N French; /acertus, Latin.) An 
animal reſembling a ſerpent, with legs added to it. 

There are ſeveral forts of lizardsz ſome in Arabia of a cubit 

: * America they eat [izards; it is very probable likewiſe 


at 
among 


Brown. 


unclean creatures, 


Thou'rt like a foul miſ-ſhapen ſtigmatick 
Mark'd by the deſtinies to be avoided, == 


Calmet . 


As venomous toads, or lizards dreadful tings. Shakeſpeare. 
Fs x ge and blind worm's ſting, | 

F leg, and owlet's wing. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Liza adiTal, - oP 


2 1. J. A plant. 
Li ARDSTORE, n. /. [lizard and flone.) A kind of 


ne, p 

L. b. D. [ſegum docter.] A doctor of the canon and 
civil laws, 

Lo. interje, Ila, 
* word uſed to recall the attention generally to 
"ag object of ſight ; ſometimes to ſomething heard, 
43 properly ; often to ſomething to be under- 


Saxon.] Look; ſee; behold. It 


Lo! within a ken our army lies. Shakeſpeare. 
Now muſt the world point poor Catherine, yo 
me lay, lo! there is mad Petruchio's wife. Shakeſpeare, 
have a weapon, | 

5 better never did itſelf ſuſtain | 
Pon a ſoldier's thigh. Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
1 Thou did'ſt utter, | 
ow for ever. 
Ay now, I've ſpoke to the ſe twice. Shakeſ. 
For bv! he ſung the world's S — 

* — heav'n and earth combine 

our bold deſign, Dryden's Albion, 

Loren, a, Herz French.] TRY 
2 is a moſt dainty fiſh breeds and feeds in little and 


* or rills, and lives there upon the gravel, and in 


Wicker than is ita he grows not to be above a finger long, and no | 


itable to that length: 


of wat a by of the Bags of an och 


he has two fins at his ſides, 
vi and one at his tail, dappled with many black or 

$ mouth, barbel-Ike, under his noſe. This fiſh is 
ett or ſpawn, and js by Geſner, and other phyſicians, 
or great nouriſhment, and to be grateful both to 


of ſick perſons, and is to be fiſhed for with 
6 bottom, for he ſeldom riſes above the gravel, 
Þ, 5. blade, Saxon.] 


a 
at his 


Woalton's Angier, 


Arbutbnet on Aliment. 


their ings, wives, and children. idney. | 


* eaten in Arabia and Judza, ſince Moſes ranks them | 


LOA 


1. A burthen; a freight; lading. 


Fair plant with fruit ſurcharg'd 

Deigns none to caſe thy load, and taſte thy feet? = Mien, 
Then on his back he laid the precious load, | 

And ſought his wonted ſhelter. Dryden's Nun's Tale. 


Let India boaſt her groves, not envy we 
The weeping amber, and the balmy tree; 


4+ Any thing that depreſſes. 


How a man can have a quiet and cheerful mind under a great bur- 
den and had of guilt, I know not, unleſs he be very ignorant. Ray. 


5. As much drink as one can bear. 


„There are thoſe than can never ſleep without their /oad, nor en- 
7.9 eaſy thought, till they have laid all their cares to reſt with a 
ttle. 


The thund'ring god, 
 Ew'n he withdrew to reſt, and had his /oad. Dryden. 
To Loa b. v. a. preterite, loaded; par. loaden or laden. 

[Þlavan, Saxon. ] 
1. To burden; to freight, 
At laſt, laden with honour's ſpoils, 

Returns the good Andronicus to Rome. Shakeſpeare. 
Your carriages were heavy /oaden; they are a burden to the beaſt. 


Iſa. xlvi. 1. 
2. To encumber; to embarraſs. | 


He that makes no reflections on what he reads, only leads his 


mind with a rhapſody of tales, fit in winter nights for the entertain- 
ment of others. Locke. 


3. To charge a gun. | | 
A mariner having diſcharged his gun, and loading it ſuddenly 


again, the powder took fire, Wiſeman. 
4. To make heavy by ſomething n or annexed. 

| Thy dreadful vow, laaden with death, till ſounds 
In my ftunn'd ears. Addiſon's Cato. 


Loan. . J. [more properly /ode, as it was anciently 
written; from lædan, Saxon, to lead.] The leading 
vein in a mine, 
The tin lay couched at firſt in certain ſtrakes amongſt the rocks, 
like the veins in a man's body, from the depth whereof the main 
load ſpreadeth out his branches, until they approach the open air. 


Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
Their manner of working in the lead mines, is to follow the load 


as it lieth, Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
Lo ADbzR. 2. / [from load.) He who loads. 
Lo'aD8MAN. #. /. lade and man.) He who leads the 
way z A pilot. 
Lo Abs TARA. a. /. [more properly as it is in Maunde- 
ville, lodeftar, from lædan, to lead.] The poleſtar ; 
the cynoſure ; the _—_ or guiding ſtar, 
She was the laadſtar of my life; ſhe the bleſſing of mine eyes; 
the the overthrow of my deſires, and yet the recompence of my 


. Sidn . 
My Helice, the loadſtar of my life. B 
v ee eee 
our eyes are ars, and your tongue ſweet air 
More tuneable than lark to ſhepherd's ear 


That clear majeſty 
Which ſtandeth fix'd, yet ſpreads her heavenly worth, 
Lodeſtone to hearts, and /odeftar to all eyes. Davies. 


Lo“ Abs rox Bk. . /. e lodeftone or læding: ſtone. 
See LoapsTAR.] The magnet; the ſtone on which 
the mariners compaſs needle is touched to give it a 
direction north and ſouth. 

The laadſtone is a peculiar and rich ore of iron, found in large 
maſſes, of a deep iron-grey where freſh broken, and often tinged 
with a browniſh or reddiſh colour; it is very tory! and conſider- 
ably hard, and its great character is that of affecting iron. This 
ore of iron is found in England, and in moſt other places where 
there are mines of that metal. Hill's Materia Medica. 

The uſe of the laadſtone was kept as ſecret as any of the other 
myſteries of the art. | Swift, 

Lor. u. /. [from þlap or lap, Saxon. ] | 

1. A maſs of bread as it is formed by the baker: 
is thicker than a cake. | 

Eaſy it is 
Of a cut loaf to ſteal a ſhive we know. Shakeſpeare. 

The bread corn in the town ſufficed not for fix days : hereupon 
the ſoldiers entered into proportion; and, to give example, the lord 
Clinton limited himſelf to a /oaf 8 | Hayward. 

With equal force you may break a /oaf of bread into more and leſs 
parts than a lump of lead of the ſame bigneſs. Digby. 

2. Any thick maſs into which a body is wrought. 

Your wine becomes ſo limpid, that you may bottle it with a 
piece of /oaf ſugar in each bottle. 

LOAM. ». /. lim, laam, Saxon; /imus, Latin; from 


Alum, a fen, Junius.) Fat, unctuous, tenacious 
earth; marl. 


a loaf 


| The pureſt treaſure 

Is ſpotleſs reputation; that away, 
Men are but gilded /oam or painted clay, Shakeſpeare. 
Alexander returneth to duſt: the duſt is earth; of earth we 
make lam; and why of that loam might they not ſtop a beer bar- 
rel? ' | Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
To Loam. v. a. [from the noun.) To ſmear with 

loam, marl, or clay; to cla 


all over, to preſerve them from the corroding of the mortar. 
Moxon's Mcchanical Exerciſes. 
Lo'amy. adj. [from loam.] Marly. | 
The mellow earth is the beſt, between the two extremes of clay 
and ſand, if it be not /oamy and binding. Bacon. 
Auricula ſeedlings beſt like a /camy ſand, or light moiſt earth; 
yet rich and ſhaded, Ewelyn's Kalendar. 
Loan. . J [plzn, Saxon.] Any thing lent ; any 
thing given to another, on condition of return or 

uy T 

he better ſuch ancient revenues ſhall be paid, the leſs need her 


majeſty aſk ſubſidies, fifteens, and loan. Bacon, 
You're on the fret, 
Becauſe, in ſo debauch'd and vile an age, Ng 
Thy friend and old acquaintance dares diſown 
The gold you lent him, and forſwear the loan. Dryden. 


LoATH. 5, 8 
not ready; not inclined. ; 

'Theſe freſh and delightful brooks, how lowly they ſlide away, as 

hth to leave the company of ſo many things united in perfeQion! Sidney« 

With lofty eyes, half Joch to.look ſo low 


She thanked them in her diſdainful wiſe, 
Ne other grace vouchſafed them to ſhow 


* 


Fairy Rucens 


| Of prigceſs worthy. + 


While by our oaks the precious loads are born, 
| An 3 commanded which theſe trees adorn. Popes 
2: Weight ; preſſure ; encumbrance. 
Jove lighten'd of irs load 
h enormous maſs, the labour of a God- Pope. 
3. Weight, or violence of blows. 
ike lion mov'd they laid on had, 
And made a cruel fight. Clewy Chace. 
Far heavier ad thyſulf expe to feel 
From my prevailing arm. | Milton, 
And Mneſtheus laid hard load upon his helm. Dryden. 


L'Eftrange. | 


When wheat is green, when hawthorn buds appear. Sbaleſp. 


Mortimer. 


The joiſt ends, and girders which b In the walls, muſt be bam 


adj. [1a'S, Saxon.) Unwilling; diſliking ; | 


Dos: 


When he heard her anſwers /ob, he ene; Es 
Some ſecret ſorrow did her ory Fed  Faly Queer. 7 
Fs ſpeak e won 4 I 4. Shs 
I'd ſay the z but to actuſe him ſoz 
That is your part. | Sbaleſp. Meaſurt fob Meaſures x 
Long doth the ſtay, as /oth t6 leave the land, 
From whole ſoſt fide ſhe firſt doth iſſue make 
| She taſtes all places, turns to &v'ry. hand 
Her flow'ry banks unwilling to forſalae. | 
Then wilt thou not be orb | , 
To leave this paradiſe, but ſhalt poſſeſs 
A paradiſe within thee, happier far | | Milton + 
To pardon willing, and to puniſh /orb z 
You ftrike with one hand, but you heal with both i 
Lifting up all that proſtrate lie, you grieve | 
You cannot make the dead again to live. ' Walters 
When ZEneas is forced to kill Lauſus, the poet ſhews him compaſ- 


| Gonate, and js /otb to deſtroy ſuch a maſter-piece of nature. Dryden. 


As ſome faint pilgrim ſtanding on the ſhore, 
Firſt views the torrent he would venture oer: 
And then his inn upon the farther ground, 
Loth to wade through, and /other to go rounds 


Then dipping in his ſtaff does trial make 
How deep it is; and, fighing, pulls it backs Dryden. 
I know you ſhy to be oblig'd ; 

And ſtill more {oath to be oblig'd by me. Southerne« 
To LoaTHE. v. a. [from the noun.) 8 
1. To hate; to look on with abhorrence. Wor 

Parthenia had learned both liking and miſliking, loving and 
loathing. og the Sidney. 


They with their filthinefs 
Polluted this ſame gentle foil long time, | 
That their own mother /oath'd their beaſtlineſs, Spenſer « 
How am I caught with an unwary oath, 
Not to reveal the ſecret which I /oath ! Waller. 
For thee the lion loaths the taſte of blood, 


And roaring hunts his female through the wood. Dryden. 


Now his exalted ſpirit loaths 
| Swift. 
2. To conſider with the diſguſt of ſatiety. A 
Loathing the honey'd cakes, I long'd for bread. Conoley« 
Our appetite is extinguiſhed with the ſatisfaRion, and is ſucceed. 
ed by loathing and ſatiety, | Rogers. 
3. To ſee food with diſſike. - | 
Leathing is a ſymptom Known to attend diforders of the flomach z 
the cure muſt have regard to the cauſe. , Quincy. 
To LOATHE. v. u. 


1. To create diſguſt; to cauſe abhorrence. Obſolete, 
Where I was wont to ſeek the honey bee, 
The griſly toadſtool grown there might I ſee, 
And loathing paddocks lording on the ſame. 
2. To feel abhorrence or diſguſt. 2 
The fiſh in the river ſhall die, and the river ſtink; 


Incumbrances of food and cloaths- 


Spenſer « 
and the 
Egyptians ſhall /-ath to drink of the water. Exodus 
Why do I ſtay within 200 hated place, 1 
Where every odject ſhocks my loathing eyes? 
Lo“ AT HER. 2. /. [from loath.] One that loaths. 
Lo'ATHFUL, adj. ¶ loath and Full. ] | 
1. Abhorring ; hatin * 8 
Which he did with /cathful eyes behold, 
He would no more endure. 
2. Abhorred ; hated. | 
Above the reach of lcathful ſinful luſt, 
Whoſe baſe effect, through cowardly diſtruſt ' 
Of his weak wings, dare not to heaven flies 


Spenſer 
Lo'atTainNGLY. adv, [from loath.} In a faſtidious 


manner. | : | 
[from' Joarh.} Hateful ; abhorred ; 


Lo'aTHLY. adj. 
exciting hatred, _ | 
An huge great dragon, horrible in ſight, 

| Bred in the loathly lakes of Tartary, 


obe. 


Hubberd's Tales 


With murd'rous ravin. Fairy Queens 
The people fear me; for they do obſerve | 
Unfathered heirs, and /oathly births of nature. Shakeſpeares 
Sour-ey'd dituain and diſcord ſhall beſtow be 
The union of your bed with werds ſo Toathly, 
That you ſhall hate it. ; Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 


Lo'aTHLY. adv, [from oath.) Unwillingly ; without 
liking or inclination. 2 55 

The upper ſtreams make ſuch haſte to have their part of em- 

bracing, that the nether, though /bly, muſt needs give place unto 


them. ; Sidney. 
Lethly oppoſite I ſtoogd „ 
To his unnatural purpoſe. Shakeſpeare's: King Lear. 
This ſhews that you from nature /oathly ſtray, 7 4 
That ſuffer not an artificial day. : | 
Lo'aTinsss. . J. [from loath.) Unwillingneſs. 
he fair ſoul herſelf ; 
Weigh'd between /otbneſs and obedience, = 
Which end the beam ſhould bow. Shakeſpeare”s Tempe. 
Should we be taking leave, 
As long u term as yet we have to live, 
The /orhneſs to depart would grow. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline- 
After they had fat about the fire, there grew a general filence 
and lothneſs to ſpeak amongſt them; and immediately one of the 
weakeſt fell down in a ſwoon. Bacone 
Lo'aTHSOME. adj. [from loath.} | 
t. Abhorred ; detcſtable. 
The freſh young fly 
Did much diſdain to ſubject his deſire 5 
To hathſeme ſloth, or hours in eaſe to waſte, Spenſer. 
While they pervert pure nature's healthful rules 
To loathſome ſicknefs. | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
If we conſider man in ſucha /oathſome and provoking condition, was 
it not love enough that he was permitted to enjoy a being? South. 
2. Cauling wa” or faſtidiouſneſs. 
he ſweeteſt hon 
Is lzathſome in its own deliciouſnefs, 7 
And in the taſte confounds the appetite. | Shakeſpeare, 
Lo'aTHSOMENESs. 1. /. [from loath/ome.] Quality of 
raiſing hatred, diſguſt, or abhorrence. 8 
The eatacombs muſt have been full of ſtench and loathſomencſs, 
if the dead bodies that lay in them were left to rot in open nitches. 


Addiſon. 
Loaves, plural of loaf, 


Democritus, when he lay a dying, canſed haves of new bread to 
be opened, poured a little wine into them; and ſo kept himſelf 
alive with the odour till a feaſt was paſt. 


Hacon. 
Los. n. /. 
1. Any one heavy, clumſy, or ſluggiſh, 
Farewell, thou 0 of ſpirits, I' begone, . 
Our queen and all her elves come here anon. Shaheſpeares 


2. Lob's pound ; a priſon. Probably a priſon for 
 idlers, or ſturdy beggars. 
Crowdero, whom in irons bound, . 8 
Thou baſely threw' into /cb's pound. Hudibras, 
3. A big worm. | 
For the trout the dew worm, which ſotns alſo call the Job worm, 
and the brandling, are the chief. Walton's Angler. 
To Lon. v. 4. To let fall in a ſlovenly or lazy manner. 
5 The horſemen ſit like fixed — 
And their poor jade 


Lob down their 9, dropping the hide and hips 


45 


Shatep. 
ON N * » 


LOC 
Lo'nar. 4. J. [laube, 
a 


room, | 
Rain teria hif — iu di ob 
whiſp'rings in his ear, | 
Make ſacred even his Rtirrup. Shakeſp. Time of Athens. 
Before the duke's rifing from the table, he Rood expecting till he 
Gould paſs rough n kind of /obby between that room and the 
next, where were divers 11 | Wotton. 
Try your backſtairs, and let the /obby wait, 
A ſtratagem in war is no deceit, King. 


Lone. . J (lobe, French; veg.] A diviſion; a dil- | 


tinct part: uſed commonly for a part of the lungs. 
Nor could the /oher of his rank liver ſwell 

To that prodigious maſs, for their eternal meal. yd 

Alr bladders form lobull, which hang upon the bronchia like 

bunches of grapes; theſe lobull conftitute the /obes, and the label 

the lungs» Arbuthnit on Aliments. 
From whence the quick reciprocating breath, 

The 4% adhefive, and the ſweat of death. Servel. 


1 lads n. J. [lobpren, Saxon.] A cruſtaceous 


Thoſe that caſt their ſhell, are the /obſftcr, the crab, and craw 
. Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
It h 


th often that a /chffer hath the great claw of one ſide 
longer than the other, bs Brown's Vulgar Errourg. 
LO'CAL, adj. ¶ local, French; locus, Latin. 
1. Having the properties pf place. 25 
By aſcending, after that the ſharpneſs of death was overcame, 
he took the very loca poſſeſſion of glory, and that to the uſe of all 
that are his, even as himſelf before had witneſſed, I go to prepare a 


ace for you. Hooker, 
4 A higher flight the vent'rous goddeſs tries, 
Leaving material world, and Jaca (Kies. Prior. 


. Relating to place. 

y The om hes ge of local nearneſs in them unto us, might hap- 
ly enforce in us a duty of greater ſeparation from them than from 
> Sr other. Hooker, 

Where there is only a /ocal circumſtance of worſhip, the ſame 
thing would be en ſuppoſing that circumſtance changed. 

| | Stilling fleet. 
„Being in a particular place, 

b a 4 Dream R 4 of their ſight, 

As of a duel, or of the /ocal wounds 
Of head, or heel, Milton's Paradiſe Left. 


How is the change of being ſometimes here, ſometimes there, 


made by /o:al motion in vacuum, without a change in the body 

moved ? | J Dighy on Bodies. 
Locality. n. /. [from local.) Exiſtence in place 
relation of place, or diſtance, | 

That the foul and angels are devoid of quantity and dimenſion, 
and that they have ables to do with groſler locality, is generally 
oplnloned. C Glanville, 
0 CALLY, adv, (rom local.) With reſpeR to place. 

Whether things, in their natures ſo divers as body and ſpirit, 
which almoſt In nothing communicate, are not eſſentially divided, 
though not /oca/ly diſtanty I leave to the readers. „ Clanville, 

Location. n. /. [locatio, 1 Situation with re- 
ſpect to place; act of placing ; ſtate of being placed. 

To ſay that the world Is ſomewhere, means no more than that 
It does exiſt ; this though a phraſe borrowed trom place, ſignifying 
only its exiſtence, not cation. Locke, 

locn. ./ A lake, Scottiſh. 

A lake or /och, that has no freſh water running into it, will 
turn into a ſinking puddle, _ Cheyne's PI. Principles. 

Lock, wy loc, Saxon, in both ſenſes. ] 
1. An inſtrument compoſed of ſprings and bolts, uſed 
to faſten doors or cheſts, 
No gate ſo ſtrong, no oel fo firm and faſt, 
But with that 2 noiſe flew open quit or braſt. Fairy Q, 
We have lech, to lafeguard neceſſarles, 
And pretty traps to catch the petty thieves. Shakeſpeare, 

As there are loch for ſeveral purpoſes, ſo are there ſeveral in- 

ventions In ee, In contriving thelr wards or guards. Moon. 
2. The part of the gun by which fire is ſtruck. 

A gun carries powder and bullets for ſeven charges and diſcharges : 
under the breech of the barrel is one box for the powder; a little 
betore the bee, agother for the bullets ; behind the cock a charger, 
which cartles the powder to the further end of the lock. Grew. 

3. A hug; a grapple. | 
They muſt be pradtifed in all the Jocks and gripes of wreſtling, as 
need may often be in fight to tugg or grapple, and to cloſe, _ 
Milton on Education. 
4+ Any incloſure, | 
Sergeſthus, eager with his beak to preſs 
Betwixt the rival galley and the rock, 
Shuts up the unwieldy centaur In the /ock. Dryden's Aneid. 
5. A quantity of hair or wool hanging together, 
Well might he perceive the hanging of her hair In /eckr, ſome 
curled, and ſome forgotten. ddney. 
A * cypreſs, who bowing her fair head over the water, it 
ſrometh ſhe looked into It, and dreſled her green locks by that run- 


ning rivers Sidney. 
His grizly lech, long growen and unbound, 
DIfordered hung about his ſhoulders round, Spenſer, 
The bottom was fet againſt a „ee of wool, and the found was 
quite doadod. Bacon, 


They nouriſh only a / % of halt on the crown of their heads. 
Sandys*; Travelt, 


A {+4 of halr will draw more than a cable rope. Greco. 
Behold the hes that are grown white 
Neneath a helmet in your father's battles. Addiſon's Cato. 
TwWaã³ /octs that graceful hung behind * 
In equal curls, and well-conſplr'd, to deck 
With ſhining ringlets her ſmooth Iv'ry neck. | Pope, 


6. Auſt, 
| luppoſe this letter will find thee picking of daifies, or ſmelling 
to a ot hay, Addiſon's Spectator, 
To Lock, wv, a. [from the noun.)] 
1. To hut or faſten with locks. 
"The garden, ſeated on the level floor, 
Sho left behind, and locking ev'ty door, 
Thought all ſecure, 
2. To ſhut up or confine, as with locks. 
I am («te in one of them; 


Dryden. 


If you do love me, you will Aud me out. Shadeſpeare. 
We du oct 
Our former ſample In our firong-barr'd gates. Shale 


hen feek to know thoſe things which make us bleſt, 


Aud having found them, lee them in thy beat. Derboam, | 
The trighted dame | 
The log in ſcetet 4% %. Dryden's Ovid. 


If the door to a evuncil be kept by armed men, and all ſuch whoſe 
nom are nut liked kept out, the freedom of thoſe within Is in. 
fringed, and all their sede ate as vold as if they were d de, in. Dry. 
One comvuces to the poet's leting of his work z the other 
Dackens his pace, and dee him up like a knight-errant in an en- 
chanted cattle, Þs % Dedication to the A neid, 
"The father of the gods 
Confin'd ther fury to thote dark abends, 

And /«t'd em late within, opptels d with mountain loads, 
Dryden's Ne. 
If «ans third of the money In trade wete lle up, muſt not the 
baadholders receive ohe third lels ? Lale. 


German,] An opening before | for fear the mice may ſteal in and break them. 


. To eloſe faſt, 


Dryden. s 1 
a lik Lock ER. #. /. [from /ock.] Any thing that is cloſed 


Abray ck p xt in let whore you vp your china plate, 


Your wine loc d up, | 
Plain milk will do the feat. Pope's Horace. 


Death blaſts his bloom, and lock# his frozen eyes. Gay. 


To Lock. v. u. 


1. To become faſt by a lock, 


For not of * of 8 braſs, | 
Doubly diſparted it did Jock and cloſe, | 
That — it loc led, none might through it paſs, Fairy Queen. 
Either they leck into each other, or ſlip one upon another's ſur- 
face; as — of their ſurfaces touches as makes them cohere. Boyle. 


2. To unite by mutual inſertion, 


with a lock; a drawer, : 
I made cles or drawers at the end of the boat. Robin. Cruſoe. 


Lo“ eK ET. 1. J [loguet, French.) A ſmall lock; any 
catch or ſpring to faſten a necklace, or other orna- 


ment, a 
Where knights are kept in narrow liſts, 


With wooden /ockets bout their wriſts. | Hudibras. 
Lo'ckRAM., n./, A ſort of coarſe linen. Hanmer. 
The kitchen malkin pins 
Her richeſt /ockram about her reeky neck, 
Clamb'ring the walls to eye him. Sbaleſp. Coriolanus. 


Lo'cxRoN. . J. A kind of ranunculus. 
Locomo'T1ON. . J. ¶ locus and motus, Latin.] Power 
of changing place. 
All progreſſion, or animal /ocometion, is performed by drawing on, 
or impelling forward, ſome part which was before at quiet. Brown, 
Locomo'Tive. adj. [locus and moveo, Lat.] Changing 
ee 3 having the power of removing or changing 
ace. 
I ſhall conſider the motion, or locomotive faculty of animals. 


In the night too oft he kicks, 

Or ſhows his /ocomcrive tricks, Prior, 

An animal cannot well be defined from any particular, organical 
part, nor from its /ocomotive faculty, for ſome adhere to rocks. 


Arbuthnot on Alimente. 
Locus r. 3. /. ¶locuſta, 3 A devouring inſect. 
The Hebrews had ſeveral ſorts of 


- 


neighbouring countries, 
To-morrow will 1 bring the locuſts into thy coaſt, 


Calmet. 


dead dec. 
Locusr-rR RER. . / 


The /o:u/t-tree hath a papilionaceous flower, from whoſe calyx 
N becomes an unicapſular hard pod, 

including roundiſh hard feeds, which are ſurrounded with a — 
ere \ 


ariſes the pointal, which a 


ſtringy ſubſtance, 
Lo'vesTAR. See LoaDSTAR, 
Lo'nxsToONt, See LoansToONE. 
To Lovce. v. a. [logian, Saxon; Jager, French.] 
1. To place in a temporary habitation. 
When he was come to the court of France, 


him, in great ſtate, 


bour for a night. 
Ev'ry houſe was proud to ledge a knight, 
3. To place; to plant. 
When on the brink the foaming boar I met, 
And in his fide thought to have /odg'd my ſpear, 
The deſp'rate ſavage ruſh'd within my force, 


And bore me headlong with him down the rock. Otevay. 
He /odg'd an arrow in a tender breaſt, 
That had ſo often to his own been preſt. Addiſon's Ovid. 
In viewing again the ideas that are /edged in the memory, the mind 
is more than paſſive. Locke. 
4. To fix; to ſettle. 
By whoſe fell working 1 was firſt advanc'd, 
And by whoſe pow'r I well might /edge a fear 
To be again difplac'd, 


I can give no reaſon, 
More than a ldd hate, and a certain loathing , 
I bear Antonio. 


5. To place in the memory, 


This cunning the king would not underſtand, though he /odged 
Bacon's Henry VII. 


it, and noted it, in ſome particulars, 
6. To harbour or cover. | 
The deer is ag d, I've track'd her to her covert; 

Ruſh in at once. 


7. To afford place to. 


The memory can /odge a greater ſtore of images, than all the 
Cheyne's Phil. Principles, 


ſenſes can preſent at one time. 
8. To lay flat. | 
Though bladed corn be ledg'd, and trees blown down, 
"Though cattles topple on their warders heads. Shakeſpeare. 
We'll make foul weather with deſpiſed tears; 
Our ſighs, and they, ſhall lage the ſummer corn, 7 
Aud make a dearth in this revolting land, Shakeſpeare! 
To Lock. wv, u. 


1. To reſide; to keep reſidence. 
Care keeps his watch in ev'ry old man's eye, 
And where care kdgerb, fleep will never lie. 
Something holy ; week in that breaſt, 
And with theſe raptures moves the vocal air 
To teſtify his hidden reſidence. 
And dwells ſuch tage in ſotteſt boſoms then? 
And lodge ſuch daring fouls in little men? 
2. To take a temporary habitation, 
Why commands the king, 
That his chief followers /odge in towns about him, 
While he himſelf keepeth in the cold field ? Shateſpeare, 


I know not where he hdgerz and for me to deviſe a ing, and 
ſay, he lies here or he lics Ns, were to lic in mine — — 


Shakeſpeare, 
i 


Milton, 
P Pe. 


Shak 's Othello, 
Thy father is a man of war, and will not lodge with the people. 
: 5 Sumucl. 

3. To take up reſidence at night. 

My lords 

And ſoldiers, tay and lodge by me this night. Shkatelp, 
Oh, that I had in the wilderneſs a Aer place of — 
men, that I might leave my people! eremiah, 
Here thou art but a tra Wer to chy country th there. 
fore a huge folly to be am! d thou haſt a lets convenient 
inn to lodge in by the way. Tay. 


4. To lay flat. 


Long cone wheat they reckon in Oxfordſhire | 
and Its ſtraw makes ph lubje& to huge, or _ Can ny 


Lopos. n. /. [ logiz, French. ] "e's A. 


1. A ſmall houſe in a park or fore, 


2, Any ſmall houſe appendant to a greater 


Lo pgEgEUENT. . %. [from lodge; 
1. Diſpoſition or collocation in a c 


| the auditor ren 
2. Accumulation ; collection. Dela 
An oppreſſed diaphragm from a mere ledgment of 
matter, 


3+ Poſſeſſion of the enemy's work. 


Lo'pass. 2. J. [ 
1. One who lives in rooms hired in the houſe 


Derham's Phyſico-Theology. 


ocuſti, which are not known 
among us: the old hiſtorians and modern travellers remark, that Jo- 
cuſli are very numerous in Africk, and many places of Aſia; that 
ſometimes they fall like a cloud upon the country, and eat up every 
thing they meet with. Moſes deſcribes four ſorts of locuſts. Since 
there was a prohibition againſt uſing /ocuſts, it is not to be queſtioned 
but that theſe creatures were commonly eaten in Paleſtine, and the 


Exodus. 

Air replete with the ſteams of animals rotting, has produced peſti- 
lential fevers z ſuch have likewiſe been raiſed by great quantities of 
Arbuthnot on Air. 


, 


the king Riled him 
by the name of the duke of Vork; /odged him, and accommodated 
Bacon's Henry VII. 
2. To afford a temporary dwelling ; to ſupply with har- 


Dryden. | 2. 'The higheſt floor, 


|Lo'rriLY. adv. | from Jofty.] 
Sbaleſpeare. | 


Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Vrnice. 


Addiſon's Cat 0s 


LoG 


He brake up his court, and retired him 


| ſelf, kts vs 
into a certain foreſt thereby, which n Wife and PW 
ach boil wo fine bp eh be ealeth his Cel ye th | 100 
I found him as melancholy as a lodpe 3 ; (ny 
| He and his lady both ar at di, joy wre. * 
Upon the north ſide of this pleaſant N | 


Thus at their ſhady ldge aftiv'd, boch tous Nhe 
Both turn'd, and under = ky Aon? ood 
The God that made both ky, air, earth, 


Ny ever I am turned Outs my lat deſcends fh | 


family, 1 


, u, th 


T2 » 


porter's lodge. 


= 


logement , F 


ö ertai 
The curious lodgement and inoſculation 8 place. | 


Sarp', Sup, 
The military pedant is makin lodgments, | 
from one end of the ine hog bghting lat 
from lodge.] A 


Baſe tyke, call't thou me hoſt? now Of anole, 
ſhall my Nell keep hodgers. | ; 1 te em; oy 
There were in a family, the man and his a de * 
and three ſervants or hdgers. Fu 
Thoſe houſes are ſooneſt infected that are en Bil, 
WE" of lodgers, and naſty families, * 
The gentlewoman begged me to 
„Ne run mad. 985 "ap; ee | 
Sylla was reproached by his fellow lbdger 
lodger paid eight ee Nan ſhilling and 0 OR te ly 
uppermoſt ſtory, he my for the reſt twenty.four bona fo. 
lings and fourpence halfpenny. | ns for ky, 
One that reſides in any place. 
Look in that breaſt, moſt dirty dear; 

, Say, can you find but one ſuch lodger there? „ 
Lo'pcin. . J [from lodge. ] 8 
1. Temporary habitation; rooms hired in the laß 

of another. | 
I will in Caſſio's /odging loſe this napkin, 
And let him find it. | Shakeſpear?s Ot, 

Let him change his lodging from one end of the town ty 
which is a great adamant of acquaintance, 2 
At night he came 
To his known /:dgings, and his country dame, 
He deſired his ſiſter to bring her away to the mug of by 


friend. Addiſa'; 
Wits take /odgings in the ſound of Bow, 57 
2. Place of reſidence. 
Fair boſom fraught with virtue's richeſt treaf 
The neſt of love, the lodging of delight, 
The bower of bliſs, the paradiſe of pleaſure, 
The ſacred harbour of that heavenly fpright, Open 
3. Harbour; covert. | 
The hounds were uncoupled ; and the fag thought it be ty 


truſt to the nimbleneſs of his feet, than to the (lender fortificatiane 
his lodging. 


4+ yr wary to ſleep on. 7? 
Their feathers ſerve to Ruff our beds and pillows, yieding u ol 
bebt 


and warm lodging. 
Lor r. u. %. Lt, Welſh ; or from .] 
1. A floor . ; 
Eutychus fell down from the third loft, 
There is a traverſe placed in a loft above. 


To lull him in his ſlumber ſoft, 
A trickling ſtream from high rock tumbling down, 
And ever drizzling rain upon the hf, 
Mixt with a murmuring wind. 
3. Rooms on high, ' 
Paſſing through the ſpheres of watchful fire, 
And hills of ſnow, and /ofts of piled thunder, 
A weaſel once made ſhift to flink 
In at a corn 4%, through a chink. 


rn Ya 


1. ON * h; * 2 8 place. 
2. Proudly; haughtily, _ 
They Heck Kee At 33 oppreſſion : i 


3. Wich elevation of language or ſentiment; lublimely, 
My lowly verſe may /e/tily ariſe, ; 
And lift itſelf unto the higheſt ſkies» Fairy N 
Lor rIN ESS. x. J. [from y.] 
1. * . local elevation. ä 
2. Sublimity; elevation of ſentiment. 
Three poets in three diſtant ages born; 
The firſt in /oftineſs of thought ſurpaſs'd, 
The next in majeſty ; in both the laſt. Di 
3. Pride; haughtineſs. e 
Auguſtus and Tiberius had /oftineſs enough in their wy 
affected to make a ſovereign figure. 
Lo'rTy. adj. [from left, or ft] 
in 


1. High; hovering z elevate ace. "oo 
Cities of men with /ofty gates and tous. 
Ser /ofty Lebanon his head advance, 11 
See nodding foreſts on the mountains dance. Pope's 
2. Elevated in condition or character. jak 
Thus faith the high and of One. 
3. Sublime; elevated in fentiment. 11 
He knew | Nis 
. * Hirnſelf to ſing and build the /ofty Hume. 
4. Proud; haughty. 1 
The eyes of the /ofty ſhall be humbled. 


Lofty and ſour to them that lov'd him not; Sia | 
But to meſs men that ſought ws" "_ as ſummer» | 
Man, the tyrant of our ſex, te, „ ane 

A lowly ſervant, but a /fty mate. Dryden Kei 


Loc. 8. . The original of this word is 19 75 
Stinner derives it from ligzan, Saxon, to . ip 
8 3 perhaps the | 


from /ogge, Dutch, fugy! 

mum, is the true original.] 
1. A ſhapeleſs bulky piece of wood. 

Vw Gula the light'ning had 
Burnt up thoſe gt that thou'rt injoin'd to pile 

he worms with many feet are bred under A. 
many times in n 5 Ares 0 
. z v e water 7 80 
An uſeleſs drift, which rudely cut _ 
And hollow'd, firſt a floating trough 4 
And croſs ſome rtv let paſſage did begin 


cab 
2. An Hebrew meaſure, which held a quarter 2 


and conſequently five-ſixths of a pint. 
Dr. 2 if was a liquid meaſure, * 
ſecond part of the bath or epbab, 
of the hin, 

2 


L OI 


mingled and one 
1. J. — French; Nye, and 


. Lev. 
— hg of oil 


X the indexes of the ratios of numbers one 
2 2 by Napier lord Merchifon, a Scottiſh 
afterwards completed by Mr. Briggs, Savilian profeſſor 
are a ſeries of artificial numbers contrived for 
calculation, and proceeding in an arithmetical 


anſwer to do in a geometrical one; 


. Ouford. T 
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ders above, 

W ithme. 

; * Nen . een and diviſion of the numbers 

* 4 » nd with; and this ſaves an infinite deal of trouble. In 

- will the extraction of roots be performed, by diſſecting 

| . 3 of any numbers for the ſquare root, and triſecting 
e 


1 50 che cube, and ſo on · ö Harri. 


156 _ I the ancient name of a play or game, which is one of 


enumerated in the thirty-third ſtatute of Henry 
me 4 which is now called kittle-pins, in which 
og make uſe of bones inſtead of wooden pins, throwing 
1 wich another bone _— 888 3 8 
ing, bu a ats 
8 1 5 Shakeſpeare's Hamer 
ne 1. J. ¶legge, Dutch, ſtupid, and head ; 
t rather from log, a heavy motionleſs maſs, as block- 
had.) A dolt ; a blockhead ; a thickſcul. 
: S 1 
our loggerheads, amo ree or fourſcore 
wo aye W/O TY anche Henry IV- 
hat have we to do to quench other peo- 
War lager bead, W q 22 . 
ale LOGGERHEADS, $2 ſcuffle ; to fight with- 
774 to LOGGERHBADS. out weapons, 
A couple of travellers that took up an aſs, fell to 1, fawn, 
which ſhould be his maſter. L' Eftrange. 
Lo GoOERHBADED. adj. [from Joggerbead.] Dull; ſtu- 
id: iſh. | 
P ws cent ed and unpoliſh'd m, what! no attendance ? 
You rr | 1 Shakeſ eare's Taming of the Shrew. 
LO'GICK. . / [/ogique, French; /ogica, Latin, from 
Mie; ) The art of reaſoning, One of the ſeven 
ſciences. ; ; 
Lal is the art of uſing reaſon well in our enquiries after truth, 
and the communication of it to others. Watts's Logicks 
Talk /ogick with acquaintance, 
And practiſe rhetorick in your common talk. Shakeſ. 
By a iel that left no man any thing which he might call his 
own, they no more looked upon it as the caſe of one man, but the 
caſe of the kingdom. Clarendon. 
Here foam'd rebellious logick, gagg'd and bound, 
There ſtript fair rhetorick languiſh'd on the ground. Pope. 
Lo'c1CAL. adj. Low iel. ö : 
1. Pertaining to logick; taught in logick. 
The heretick complained greatly of St. Auguſtine, as being too 
full of leica ſubtilties. Hooker, 
Thoſe who in a /ogica! diſpute keep in general terms, would hide 
a fallacy. Dryden's Pref. to Ann. Mirab. 
We ought not to value ourſelves upon our ability, in giving 
ſubtile rules, and finding out logical arguments, ſince it would be 
| more perfetion not to want them. ; : Baker, 
2. Skilled in logick ; furniſhed with logick. 
A man who ſets up for a judge in criticiſm, ſhould have a clear 
and ic heads Addiſon's Specrator. 
Lo'cicauly, adv. [from logical.) According to the 
laws of logick. | 
How can her old good man 
With honour take her back again? 
From hence I logically gather, 
The woman cannot live with either. Prior. 


Loci'cian, x. /. [ icien, French; logicus, Latin.] 
A 8 or profeſſor of logick; a man verſed in 
logick. 


It a man can play the true /ogician, and have as well judgment as 


12 | 
4 arithmetically 
and ſubtraction of 


Invention, he may do great matters. | Bacon. 
If we may believe our /ogicians, man is diſtinguiſhed from all 
other creatures by the faculty of laughter. Addiſon. 
Each ſtaunch polemick ſtubborn as a rock, | | 

Fach fierce /ogician ſtill expelling Locke, 
Came whip and ſpur, Pope's Dunciad. 
A byician might put a caſe that would ſerve for an exception. 
Sqoift . 


The Arabian phyſicians were ſubtile men, and moſt of them 
byicians 3 accordingly they have given method, and ſhed ſubtilty 
upon their author, Baker. 

Locax, n, J. [log and man.] One whoſe buſineſs 
8 to carry logs, 
For your ſake 
, Aml this patient lgmans Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt ; 
Lo'conachy, . /. Lohr wen! A contention in 
words; a contention about words. 

Forced terms of art did much puzzle ſacred theology with diſ- 
tinRtions, cavils, quiddities z and fo transformed her to a meer kind 
of lophiſtry and þ omachy. Howel. 
06GW00D., 3. /, | 

Lend is of a very denſe and firm texture; and is the heart only 
ob the tree which produces it. It is very heavy, and remarkably 
hard, and of a deep, ſtrong, red colour. It grows both in the Eaſt 
aud Welt Indies, but no where ſo plentifully as on the coaſt of the 
day of Campeach Hill's Mat. Med. 

17 Tomake a by" purple, mingle ceruſe with lag wood water. Peacham. 

Hock. n. /. 

Lobet is an Arabian name for thoſe forms of medicines which are 
now commonly called eclegmas, lambatives, or linuſes. Quincy. 
Ledi and pectorals were preſcribed, and veneſection repeated. 


Wiſeman's Surgery. 
J, Clan, Welſh.) = 


ack of an animal carved out by the butcher. 
; the reins. 
My face I'll grime with filth, 
Blanket my /cins, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Thou ſlander of thy heavy mother's womb | | 
loathed iſſue of thy father's loin: ! . Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
Virgin mother, hail! | 
High in the love of Heav'n| yet from my bein- 
Thou ſhalt proceed, and from thy womb the Son 
Of God moſt high. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
A multitude! like which the populous north 
our'd never from her frozen Joins, to paſs 
hene, or the Danaw, when her barbarous ſons 
71.0 like a deluge on the ſouth. Milton. 
9 TIER. v. u. [loteren, Dutch.] To linger; to 
pend time careleſsly 3 to idle. 


John, hiter 
Wee here too long, Wannen 


Lois, . 
l, The b 


2. Loing 


. 


Mas Whence this long ? 
Mut iter, while the ſpoils are thrown away. Dryden. | 
time, whether he unaQtively loiters it 


my, how he ſpends his 


2. Single; not conjoined or neighbouring to others. 


LON 


If we have wrong, 
hitered, ich N 


ul 


let us redeem the miſtake; if we have 
let us quicken our pace, and make the moſt of the preſent 
opportunity. Rogers, 
Lo'tTERER. . /. [from loiter.] A lingerer; an idler; 
a lazy wretch ; one who lives without buſineſs; one 
who is ſluggiſh and dilatory. | 


| Give gloves to thy reapers a ſs to | 
| And daily to /oiterers have a goo 22 Huſbandry. 
The poor, by idleneſs or u z, are riotous „ Vaga- 
bonds, and loiterers. Hayward. 


Where haſt thou been, thou loiterer ? 


Though my eyes clos'd, my arms have till been open's; 
To ſearch if thou — Ah 9 


Otæu . 
Providence would only enter mankind into the uſeful at 4 


of her treaſures, leaving the reſt to employ our induſtry, that we 
live not like idle hoiterers and truants. ö ore. 
Ever liſtleſs /oit*rers, that attend n | 

No cauſe, no truſt, no duty, and no friend. | Pope. 


To LOLL. v. 2. [Of this word the etymology is not 
known, Perhaps it might be contemptuouſly derived 
from lollard, a name of great Maas. before the re- 
formation; of whom one tenet was, that all trades 
not neceſlary to life are unlawful. | 


1. To lean idly; to reſt lazily againſt any thing. 


A lazy, holling ſort | 
| Of ever liſtleſs loit'rers. Dunciad. 
2. To hang out. Uſed of the tongue hanging out in 

wearineſs or play. 
The triple porter of the Stygian ſeat, £2 th 
With /o//ing tongue lay fawning at thy feet. Dryden. 
| With harmleſs play amidſt the bowls he paſs'd, 
And with his fling tongue aſſay'd the taſte, Dryden. 
ToLoLL. v. a. To put out: uſed of the tongue exerted. 
All authors to their own defects are blind; 
Hadſt thou but, Janus-like, a face behind, 
To ſee the people, when ſplay mouths they make, 
'To mark their fingers pointed at thy back, | 
Their tongues ld out a foot. Dryden's Perſius. 
By Strymon's freezing ſtreams he ſat alone, 
Trees bent their heads to hear him ſing his wrongs, 
Fierce tygers couch'd around, and Ja d their fawnirig tongues. 


Dryden's Virgil. 
Lomy. n. / A kind of roundiſh fiſh. | 20 
Long. adj, [contrafted from alone.] 
1, Solitary; unfrequented ; having no company. 
Here the J/one hour a blank of life diſplays. Savage. 


Thus vaniſh ſceptres, coronets, and balls, 
And leave you in /one woods, or empty walls, Pope. 


No lone houſe in Wales, with a mountain and a rookery, is more 

_ contemplative than this court. Pope. 

Lo'neLIiNEgss. #. J. [from lonely.) | 
1. Solitude; want of company. 

The huge and ſportful aſſembly grew to him a tedious /onelineſe, 

eſteeming nobody ſince Daiphantus was loſt, Sidney. 

2. Diſpoſition to ſolitude. 


I ſee 
The myſtery of your /onelineſs, and find 
, Youy ſalt tears head. | 
Lo'NELY. adj. [from lons.] 
1. Solitary. 
I go alone, ; 
Like to a lonely dragon; that his fen | 
Makes fear'd and talk'd of more than ſeen. Shakeſpeare. 
Why thus ooſe up the fears 
That nature hung in heav'n, and fill'd their lamps 
With everlaſting oil, to give due light | 


Shateſpeare, 


To the miſled and lonely traveller? Mi. ton. 
Time has made you dote, and vainly tell | 
Of arms imagin'd, in your lonely cell. Dryden's Aneid. 


2. Addicted to ſolitude, 

When, faireſt princeſs, 
| You /onely thus from the full court retire, 
Love and the graces follow to your ſolitude. 


Rene, 
Lo'nzness. 2. /. [from lene.] Solitude; diſlike of 


company. 
If of court life you knew the good, 
You would leave ary 4 i Donne. 
I can love her who loves loneneſs beſt. Donne. 


Lo'nzs0ME. adj. [from lone.) Solitary; diſmal, 
You either muſt the earth from reſt diſturb, 
Or roll around the heavens the ſolar orb; 
Elſe what a dreadful face will nature wear ? 


% 


We made the trial in a long neck'd phial left open at the N 
5 ey le. 
4. Of any certain meaſure in length. 
Women eat their children of a ſpan long. 
Theſe, as a line, their long dimenſions drew, 


Lam. ii. a0. 


Streaking the ground with ſinuous trace. Milton. 
The fig-tree ſpreads her arms, | 
Branching ſo broad and /ong+ Milton. 
A pond'rous mace, 
Full twenty cubits /ong, he ſwings around. Pope. 
. Not ſoon ceaſing, or at an end. 


Man goeth to his /ong home. 5 Eccleſ. Xil. 8. 
Honour thy father and thy mother, that thy days may be long 


—— 


the land. ada, XK. 12+ 
N They open to themſelves at length a way 
Up hither, under /ong obedience try d. Milton. 
Him after /ong debate of thoughts tevolv d 
Irreſolute, his final ſentence choſe. Milton. 
Long and hiſs. Milton. 
6. Dilatory. 
Death will not be long In coming, and the covenant of the grave 
is not ſhewed unto thee. | Eecluſe xiv. 12+ 
+ Tedious in narration. 
l Chief maſt'ry to diſſe, 
With long and tedious havock, fabled knights. Milton. 
Reduce, my muſe, the wand'ring ſong, Pi 


So hangs, and Jh, and weeps upon me ſo ſhakes and pulls me. 
| Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
He is not /o//ing on a lewd love bed, 
But on his knees at meditation. Sbaleſp. Rich, III. 
Cloſe by a ſoftly murm' ring ſtream, 
Where lovers us'd to J0%/ and dream. . Hudibras. 
To lol! on couches, rich with eytron ſteds, 
And lay your guilty limbs in Tyrian beds, Dryden. 
Void of care he /o/ls ſupine in ſtate, | 
And leaves his buſineſs to be done by fate. Dryden's Per/. 
But wanton now, and /e//ing at our eaſe, 
We ſuffer all the invet rate ills of peace. Dryden. 


How horrid will theſe /oneſome ſeats appear ? Blackmore, 
Lons. ad. (ſong, French; longus, Latin, ] | 
1. Not ſhort: uſed of time. | 

He talked a /ong while, even till break of day. Atts, xx. 
He was defirous to ſee him of a long ſeaſon, Luke, xxiil. 
2. Not ſhort: uſed of ſpace, 
Emp'reſs, the way is ready, and not x: Milton. 
3. Having one of its geometrical dimenſions in a 
greater degree than either of the other. | 
His branches became long becauſe of the waters. Exch. 


LON 


8. Continued by ſucceſſion to a great feries. | 


- 


A. 
But firſt a /ong ſucceſſion muſt enſue. TT 22 
9. [From the verb, To Jong. Longing s deſirous? dr 
perhaps long continued, from the diſpoſition to con- 
tinue Fookin at any thing defired.” 
Praying for him, and caſting a long look: that way, he ſaw 
galley leave the purſult· Be l $95, 208 _ 
By ev'ry circumſtance I know he lovesz 7 
Yet he but doubts, and parlies, ; 


and caſts out 

Many a /ong look for ſuceour. + ». Drydens 

10. [In muſick and pronunciation.] Protracted: as, a 
long note; a long ſyllable. - | ; 

Lows. adv. 88 Wa: 
1. To a great length in ſpace, ' _ - 
Lag e marble brought, erects the ſpacious dome, 
Or forms the pillars /ong-extended row, 


On which the planted grove and penfile garden grows. Prior, 
2. Not for a ſhort time. 


* 


Wich mighty barres of lng - enduring braſs.  . Fairfax, 
When the trumpet ſoundeth lang, they ſhall come up to the 
mount. Exodus, Aix. 1 Jo 
The martial Ancus | * 
Furbiſh'd the ruſty ſword again, d 
Reſum'd the lang- forgotten ſhield. | Dryden. 
One of theſe advantages, which Corneille has laid down, is the 
making choice of ſome fignal and long- expected day, whereon the 
action of the play is to depend. Dryden. 
So ſtood the pious prince unmov'd, and 
Suftain'd the madneſs of the noiſy 2 ryden's Æneid. 
The muſe reſumes her long- e cit 
And love, reſtor d, his ancient realm i Dryden. 


No man has complained that you have diſcourſed too long on any 
ſubjeR, for you leave us in an eagerneſs of learning more. Dryd. 
; Perſia left for you 45850 

The realm of Candahar for dow'r I brought, 17 
That /ong-contended prize for which you fought. Dryden. 

It may help to put an end to that /ong-agitated and unreaſonable 


queſtion, whether man's will be free or no? Locle. 
a Heav'n reſtores | | 
To thy fond wiſh the lng-expeted ſhores, Pope's Odyſſey. 
3. In the comparative, it ſignifies for more time; and 


in the ſuperlative, for moſt time. - 
When ſhe could not longer hide him, ſhe took for him an ark of 


bullruſhes. Exodus, ils 3. 
Eldeft parents fignifles either the eldeſt men and women that 


have had. children, or thoſe who have longeſt had iſſue, Loc te. 
4. Not ſoon. | 
Not eng after there aroſe againſt it a tempeſtuous wind. 

I Afts, xxvil. 14. 

5. At a point of duration far diſtant. | 
If the world had been eternal, thoſe would have been found in it, 
and generally ſpread long ago, and beyond the memory of - Ages. 
| , illetſons 
Say, that you once were virtuous long ago? * 


A frugal, hardy people. Philips's Briton. 
6. on along ; au long, Fr.) All along; throughout ; 
of time. 
Them among 
There ſat a man of ripe and perfect age 
Who did them meditate all bis life /on 


, 

„ Fairy geen. 
Some ſay, that ever gainſt that featon comes, * 
Wherein our Saviour's birth is celebrated, 
The bird of dawning ſingeth all night /ong, 
And then they ſay no ſpirit walks abroad. 
The nights are wholeſome, then no planets ſtrike, 
No fairy takes, no witch hath power to charm 


So hallow'd and fo gracious is the time. Shateſp. Hamlet. 
He fed me all my life Jong to this or: Gen, xlvili. 15. 
Forty years long was I grieved with this generation. Pj; . 


By the fault; 


Lons. adv. [gelang, a fault, eng 
of uſe, but truly 


by the failure. A word now out 

Reſpective and wary men had rather ſeek quietly their own, and 
wiſh that the world may go well, ſo it be not long of them, than 
with pains and hazard make themſelves adviſers for the common 


. Hooker, 
Maine, Blois, Poitiers, and Tours are won away, 
Long all of Somerſet, and his delay. Shakeſpeare's H VI. 
Miſtreſs all this coil is long of you. . 
If we owe it to him that we know ſo much, it is perhaps 
his fond adorers that we know ſo little more. © Glanville 
To LonG. v. u. [gelangen, German, to aſk. Shinner.] 
To deſire earneſtly; to wiſh with eagerneſs conti- 
nued : with for or after before the thing deſired, 
Freſh expectation troubled not the land 7 
With any lang'd for change, or better ſtate. Shakeſpeare, 
And thine eyes ſhall look, and fail with longing for them. 


BY Deut. xxvlll. 33. 
If erſt he wiſhed, now he longed ſore. 


Fairfax. 
The great maſter perceived, that Rhodes Jas the place the 
Turkiſh tyrant longed after. 


© Knollei's Hiſtory. 
If the report be good, it cauſeth love, 95 f 


And longing hope, and well aſſured joy. Davies. 
His hy who ſeek the tyrant to ſuſtain, | 

And long for arbitrary lords again, Mg le, 

He dooms to death deſerv*.l. I Drydin': neid. 


Glad of the gift, the new-made warrior gos, 
And arms among the Greeks, and __ equal foes. Dryd. 
Elſe whence this pleaſing hope, this fond deſire, N 
This longing after immortality ? Addiſon's Cato. 
here's the tie that binds you 
You /ong to call him father : Marcia's charms 
Work in your heart unſeen, and plead for Cato, ; 


Addiſon, 
Nicomedes /onging for herrings, was ſupplied with freſh ones by 


his cook, at a great diſtance from the ſea. Arbutbnot. 

| Through ſtormy ſeas | 
I courted dangers, and I long'd for death. A. Philips. 
Loncant nity. n./. [longanimitas, Latin; longani- 


mile, French.) Forbearance; patience of offences. 
It had overcome the patience of Job, as it did the meekneſs of 
Moſes, and 1 1 had maſtered any but the /onganimiry and laſting 
 ſufferance of God, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
That innocent and holy matron had rather go clad in the ſn 
white robes of meekneſs and longanimity, than in the purple mantle 
of blood, f Howel's England's Tears. 
Lo NOH. nk The largeſt boat belonging to a ſhip. 
At the firſt deſcent on ſhore, he did countenance the landing in 
hls /ongboats Motten. 
They firſt betray their- maſters, and then, 
veſſel finking, ſave themſelves in the /ongboat. range. 
Loncx'viry. n./. [longevus, Latin.] Length of life. 
That thoſe are countries ſuitable to the nature of man, and con» 
venient to live in, appears from the longevity of the natives. 
on 


The inſtances of longevity are chiefly amongſt the 

: Ns Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

Lonoi'iaanovs. adj. [longuemain, French; Jongima« 
nas, Latin.) Longhanded ; having long hands. 

The villainy of this Chriſtian exceeded the Foe 4 of heathens, 

whoſe malice was never ſo as to reach the ſoul of their 

enemies, or to extend unto the exile of their elyfiuras. Brown. 


LonGrMETRY. 8. % [longes and wirplo; metric, 


| ROME The art 


or practice of meaſuring * 


Lo'nvrnc. v. /. [from 


LOO 


j different tations In n by the 
I AW between Toy object pon We 
| Cheyne's Phil. Principles. 
long.) Earneſt deſire ; con- 
nual wiſh, | 
When within mort time 1 came to the degree of uncertain 
wiſhes, and that thoſe wiſhes to unquiet /ongings, when | 


would fix my thoughts _ nothing, but that within little varying 
they ſhould end with Philoclea, Sidney 
I have a woman's /onging, 
An appetite that I am fiek withal, 

The will is left to the purſuit of nearer ſatisfaCtions, and to the- 
removal of thoſe uneaſineſſes which it then feels in its want of, and 
hangings after them. WE 

Lo'noinoLy. adv, [from Jonging.) With inceſſant 
wiſhes. | | 
To hls firſt bias lngingly he leans, 1 

And rather would be great by wicked means. Dryden. 

1 U adj, [from 72 Somewhat long. 
O'NGIT UBE. 1. J. [longitude, French; longitude, 

Latin.] 
1, Length; the greateſt dimenſion. 

The ancients did determine the /ongitude of all rooms, which 
were longer than broad, by the double of their latitude. Wat ton. 
'The variety of the alphabet was in mere longitude only but the 


thouſand parts of our bodies may be diverfified by fituation in all 
the dimenſions of ſolid bodies; which multiplies all over and over 
again, and averwhelms the fancy in a new abyſs of a ler na 
be . ' ent . 
„ pi, univerſal gravitation is an inceſſant and uniform action by 
eertain and eſtabliſhed laws, according to quantity of matter and 
hngitude of diſtance, that It cannot be deſtroyed nor impaired. 
Bentley. 
2. The circumference of the earth meaſured from any 
meridian. 
Some of Magellanus's rompany were the firſt that did compaſs 
the world through all the degrees of /ongitudes Abbot. 
3. The diſtance of any part of the earth to the eaſt or 


welt of any place. 
To conclude; 
Of hngitudes, what other way have we, | 
But to mark when and where the dark eellpſes be? Donne. 
His was the method of diſcovering the {ngitude by bomb vellels, 
| Arbuth, and Pope's Mart. Scribs 
4. The poſitidn of any thing to eaſt or well, 

The longitude of a (tar Is its diſtance from the firſt point of nu- 
meration towards the cult, which tirlt point, unto the ancients, was 
the vernal equinox. , Brown's Pulgar Errours. . 

Lonairu"DiNnaAl. adj. [from longitude ; longitudinal, 
French.) Meaſured by the length; running in the 


longelt direction. 

Longitudinal \s oppoſed to tranſverſe : theſe veſiculie are diſtend- 
ed, and their /ongitudinal diameters ſtraltened, and ſo the length of 
the whole muſcle ſhortened, : | Cheyne, 

Lo'naty. adv. [from long.] Longingly ; with great 
liking, 
2 you look'd fo nr on the maid, 
Perhaps, you mark not what's the pith of all, Shakeſpeare, 
Lo'noy0ms, adj. | from /ong.] Tedious ; weartlome 
by its length. | 

They found the war fo churliſh arid long ſome, as they grew 
then to a reſolution, that, as long as England ſtood In ſtate to ſuc- 
cour thoſe countries, they ſhould but conſume themſelves in an 
endleſs war, 

When chlll'd by adverſe ſnows, and beating rain, 
We tread with wearied ſteps the 17 plain. Prior. 
Lo'vosUTTIAINO. adj, [long and ſuffering.) Patient; 


0 


not eaſily drovenes, | 
The Lord God, merciful and gracious, bong -ſufering) and abund- 
ant In goodneſs, Rxodusr, xxxiv. 6. 


Lo'NasurykkrING. . /; Patience of offence; ele- 
mency, | 
Wo infer from the mercy and foug ſuffering of God, that they 
were themſelves ſufficiently ſecure of his favour, Rogers. 
Lo'natall, n./, {long and tail.) Cut and long tail: 
a canting term for one or another, A phraſe, I 
believe, taken from dogs, which belonging to men 
not qualified to hunt, had their tails cut. 
He will maintain you like a gentlewoman. 
Ae, that 1 will come cut and longtai/ under the degree of a 
ſqulro. Shakeſpeare's Merry Wiwa of Windſor. 
Lo'nawaYs. adv. [This and many other words ſo 
terminated are corrupted from a.]! ln the longi- 
tudinal direction. 
This iNand Rands av a vaſt mole, which les /ougeoayr, almoſt in 
« parallel line to Naples. Addiſon on Italy. 
Lo'nawtnDkD. af. [long and aid. Long-breath- 


ed tedious. 
My ſimile you minded, 
Which, I confeſs, iy too hngwoinded. ; Seo. 
Lo'nawisx. adv. [long and wiſe.] In the longitudi- 
nal direction. 

They make a little croſt of a quill, /ungwiſe of that part of the 
- quill which hath the pith, and croilwiſe of that piece of the quill 
without pith, N Bacon, 
He was laid u two beds, the one joined /orgeoiſe unto the 
other, both which he filled with his length. Hatewi!!, 
Lov. . % A game at cards. 
A ſecret indignation, that all thoſe afteRions of the mind ſhould 
be thus vilely thrown away upon a hand at %%. Additon. 
In the tights of . | 


Pope. 
Loon, a be and e.]! Awkward ; elumly 


. 


he plot of the farce was a grammar ſchool, the maſter ſetting- 


hi boys their leflons, and a l country fellow putting in for a part 
among the ſcholars, L. Afronge, 


Lo'ouy. . % [Of this word the derivation is unſet- 
tled. Skinner mentions 4%, German, Heli; and 
Faning, llabe, u clown, Welſh, which ſeems to be the 
true original, unleſs it come from /eb.] A lubber; 
a clumſy clown. 

he vices trace 
From the father's {eoundrel race. 
Who could give the y fach airs? 
Were they maſbns, were they butchers ? 

Looy. „%% hut part aloft of the dip 
betore the cheſs-trees, as far as the bulk head of the 
caſtle, Sea Die. 

To Love, v. a. To bring the ſhip cloſe to a wind. 

Lo oh a4}, {from ale Gone to a diſtance. 

| She once being ef}, Antony 
Clips on hls fea-wing, like « doating mallard, 
Leaving the fight. Shatyſpeare's Ants and Clopatra. 

V. Loox, wv. u. [locan, Saxon.] 

1, To direct the eye to or from any object: when the 

reſent object is mentioned, the prepoſition after 
ur is either e of r if it is abſent, we uſe for; if diſ- 
tant; dere te was ſometimes uſed auciently for 47. 


Seoiſt, 
which lies jolt 


Bacon's War with Spain, | 


1 Oo 


Your queen died, ſhe was more worth 


ſuch gazes f 
ae! Winter's Tale. 


Than what you /ook on now. Sbal 
ſcene 


The gods loo down, and the unnat 
They 4 at. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Abimelech /coked out at & window, and ſaw Iſaac. Gen, 
Mine iniquities have taken hold upon me, ſo that 1 qi 5 
look up» ; ſal. xl. 12. 
5 He Po. ruddy, and of a beautiful countenance, and goodly to 
hook tos 1 Sam. xvi. 12. 
The fathers ſhall not look back to their children. Jer. 
He had looked round about on them with anger. Mark, iii, 
The ſtate would caſt the eye, and /cok about to ſee whether there 
were any head under whom it might unite. Bacor, 
Fine devices of arching water without ſpilling, be pretty things 
to look on, but nothing to health. Bacon's Eſſays. 
Froth appears white, whether the ſun be in the meridian, or any 
where between it and the horizon, and from what uw ſoever the 
beholders /ook upon it. oyle on Colours. 
They'll rather wait the running of the river dry, than take pains 
to /ook about for a bridge. 8 L'Eftrange. 
Thus pond'ring, he /ock'd under with his eyes, 
And ſaw the woman's tears, Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
Bertran; if thou dar'ſt, loo out | : | 
Upon yon ſlaughter'd hoſt, ' Dryden & niſh Friar. 
I cannot, without ſome indignation, {ook on an ill copy of an 
excellent original z much leſs can I behold with patience Virgil and 
Homer abuſed to their faces, by a botching interpreter. Dryden. 
Intellectual beings, in their conſtant endeavours after true feli- 
city, can ſuſpend this proſecution in particular caſes, till they have 
locked before them, and informed themſelves, whether that parti- 
cular thing lie in their way to their main end. Locke, 
There may be in his reach a book, containing pictures and dif- 
courſes capable to delight and inſtruct him, which yet he may 
never take the pains to /ook into, Locle. 
Towards thoſe who communicate their thoughts in print, I 
cannot but %% with a friendly regard, provided there is no ten- 
dency in their writings to vice. Addiſon's Freebelder. 
A ſolid and ſubſtantial greatneſs of ſou} t down with a generous 
negle& on the cenſures and applauſes of the multitude. «Addiſon, 
I have nothing left but to gather up the reliques of a wreck, and 
leo about me to ſee how few friends 1 have left.. Pope to Swift, 
The optick nerves of ſuch animals as leo the ſame way with 
both eyes, as of men, meet before they come into the brain; but 
the optick nerves of ſuch animals as do not /ook the ſame way with 
both eyes, as of fiſhes, do not meet. Newton's Optic ls. 


2. To have power of ſeeing, 
Fate ſees thy life lodg'd in a brittle glaſs, 
And /oks it through, but to it cannot paſs. 


3. To direct the intellectual eye. 

In regard of our deliverance paſt, and our danger preſent and to 
come, let us /ock up to God, and every man reform his own ways. 
Bacon's New Atlantis. 
We are not only to lot at the bare action, but at the reaſon of it. 
1 Stilling fleet. 
The man only ſaved the pigeon from the hawk, that he might 
eat it himſelf; and if we „ol well about us, we ſhall find this to be 
the caſe of moſt mediations. * ,L'Eftrange. 
They will not hel beyond the received notions of the place and 
age, nor have ſo preſumptuous a thought as to be wiſer than their 
neighbours, Locke, 
Every one, if he would hl into himſelf, would find ſome defect 
of his particular genius. : Locke. 
Change a man's view of things; let him /ok into the future 
ſtate of bliſs and miſery, and fee God, the righteous Judge, ready 
to render every man according to his deeds, Locke. 

4. To expect. ; 
If he long deferred the march, he muſt hl to fight another 


battle before he could reach Oxford. Clarendon. 
5. To take care; to watch, | 
Look that ye bind them faſt. Shakeſpeare. 


He that gathered a hundred buſhels of apples, had thereby a 
property in them: he was only to {ok that he uſed them before 
they ſpoiled, elſe he robbed others. Locke. 


6. To be directed with regard to any object. 


Let thine eyes /ook right on, and let thine eyelids /ook ſtraight 
before thee, Prov. ive 25. 


7. To have any particular appearance; to ſeem. 
f | I the wa 
Which through a path, but ſcarcely . lay 3 
And de, as lightly preſs'd by fairy feet. Dryden. 
That ſpotleſs modeſty of private and publick life, that generous 
ſpirit, which all other Chriſtians ought to labour after, ſhould Jeet 
in us as if they were natural. Sprutt. 
Piety, as it is thought a way to the favour of God; and fortune, 
as it /ooks like the effect either of that, or at leaſt of prudence and 


—_— 


courage, beget authority. Temples 
Cowards are oftenſive to my ſight; 
Nor ſhall they ſee me do an act that looks 
Below the courage of a Spartan king. Dryden's Cleomenes. 


To complain of want, and yet refuſe all offers of a ſupply, /ocks 
very ſullen. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
Should I publiſh. any favours done me by your lordſhip, I am 
afraid it would /o0& more like vanity than gratitude. Addiſon. 
. Something very noble may be diſcerned, but it Þboketh cumber— 
ome. 
Late, a fad ſpectacle of woe, he trod 
The deſart ſands, and now he bool a god. Pope's Odyſſey, 
From the vices and follies of others, obſerve how ſuch a practice 
looks in another perſon, and remember that it /ooks as ill, or worle, 
in yourſelf, Watts. 
This makes it het the more like truth, nature being frugal in 
her principles, but various in the effects thence arifing. Chcyne. 
8. 10 have any air, mien, or manner. 
Nay, /co& not big, nor ſtamp, nor ſtare, nor fret, 
] will be maſter of what is mine own. Shakeſpeare. 
What haſte looks through his eyes ? 
So ſhould he hel that ſeems to ſpeak things ſtrange.  Shakeſp. 
Give me your hand, and truit me you ee well, and bear your 
years very well, Shakeſpeare's Henry . 
Can theſe, or ſuch, be any aids to us? 
Lot they as they were built to ſhake the world, 
Or be a moment to our enterprise? 
Thou 
may — * know what he Jr. Collier. 
It will be his lot to {ok fingular, in looſe and licentious times, 
and to become a by-word, Atterbury, 


9. To form the air in any particular manner, in re- 
garding or NOS ng, | 
1 welcome the condition of the time, 
Which cannot v more hideouſly on me, ES 
Than I have drawn It in my fantaſy, Shateſp. Henry IV. 
hat which waz the worlt now leaſt affliQts me : 
Blindneſs, for had 1 fight, contus'd with ſhame, 
How could 1 once 4% up, or heave the head ? 
Thele de up to you with reverence, and would be 
the light of him at whoſe ſoul they have taken fire 


Ben Jenſon, 


Milton. 
animated by 
in his writings, 


Swift to Pope. 
10. To I. oo about one, To be alarmed; to be vigilant, 
It will import thoſe men who dwell carele(s 


to enter into ſerious conſultation, how they may avert that ruin, 


| Decay F Piety. 
If you find a waſting of your fteſh, then hook about pe: cily 
if troubled with a cough, Harvey on Confumptions. 


John's cauſe was a and muy a man ſubſi ſted 
to thin 


SEE: 
his family out of it; „John _ k it high time 
| to foot abe him. '_ eivbuthuat's Hiftery of Jobn Bull. 


D ryden * |. 


Felton on the Claſſicks. 
4 


h 1 cannot tell what a man ſays; if he will be fincere, 1- 


to look abeut them; 


I. O o 


11. To Look ier. To attend; to tale 
obſerve with care, anxiety, or tendernef, 
Men's hearts failing them for fear, ang fo * 

things which = coming on the earth, g looking after 
Politeneſs of manners, and know a 

cipally be /ooked after in a tutor. _ * he work Ma, 
A mother was wont to indulge her daughter, %%he on Eda, 

deſired dogs, ſquirrela, or birds; but then th, When any of then 

look diligently after them, that they were not il 1 be for 8 
My ſubject does not oblige me to /vok ate, 8 is 

forth the place whereunto it is now re 4 ater, or poi 

12. To Look for. To expect. tee, 

5 — 3 was engrieved, in lieu of comfon 
a, who telli im ſhe never looked for 

other miſtreſs. - | for other, bac 
Being a labour of ſo great difficulty, 

thereof we may rather wiſh than /cok for, 

Thou 
Shalt feel our juſtice, in whoſe eaſieſt paſty 
Look for no leſs than death, Shakeſpeare 
If we fin wilfully after that we have receiveg e 
the truth, there remaineth no more ſacrilice for fins b. he 
* a ; 


"ie of; , 


boy 


him 48 
the exact 
perf 
by 


fearful looking ak of judgment. N 
In dealing with cunning ons, it is * 
and that which they leaſt L nl ith * wha 
This miſtake was not ſuch as they locked for * ooh 
error in form ſeemed to be conſented to, yet the ſubd though ts 
accuſation might be ſtill inſiſted on. ſtance of the 
Inordinate anxiety, and unneceffary ſeruples in e Cares, 
of ſetting you free, which is the benefit to be 4% 0 
feſſion, perplex you the av « fo Nan 
Look now for no enchanting voice, n 5 
The bait of 47 words. = LINN l 
Drown'd in deep deſpair, Mia, 
He dares not offer one repenting prayer: 
| Amaz'd he lies, and ſadly Jo for death, Dol 
I muſt with patience all the terms attend, 45% 
Till mine is call'd; and that long /#0k'd for day 
Is ſtill encumber'd with ſome new delay, "Boda 
This limitation of Adam's empire to his line, will Cre he e 
labour who would cok for one heir among the race of e 
will very little contribute to the diſcovery of one among 


brute, by 
it men. | 
13. To Look into. To examine; to fi 
cloſely; to obſerve narrowly, 
His nephew's levies to him appear'd 
To be a preparation 'gaintt the Polack ; 
But better ldi, he truly found | 
It was againſt your highneſs. 8 
The more frequently and narrowly we {ook inty n 
ture, the more occaſion we ſhall have to admire their da. 


1 It is very well worth a traveller's while to % nes al ova 
$ way. Addijn on 
14. To Look on. To reſpect; to eſteem; Ute 
good or bac. 
Ambitious men, if they be checked in their 
ſecretly diſcontent, and I upon men and matters 


. 
ſt; to ch | 


defires, berome 

With an evil eye. 
B. 0 

| If a harmleſs maid Scan if 

Should ere a wife become a nurſe, 


Her friends would J on her the worſe, "hl 
15. To-Look on. To conſider; to conceive of: to 
think. 19 

I hoked on Virgil as a ſuecinct, majeſtick writer; one who weighed 
not only every thought, but every word and ſyllable, Drydew 
He looked upon it as morally impoſſible, for perſons infinitely 
proud to frame their minds to an impartial conſideration of a ri. 
gion that taught nothing but ſelf-denial and the croſlw Fat. 
Do we not all profeſs to be of this excellent religion? but why 
will believe that we do fo, that ſhall look upon the actions, and con. 
ſider the lives of the greateſt part of Chriſtians? Ti.letfons 
In the want and ignorance of almoſt all things, they ela 
themſelves as the happieſt and wiſeſt people of the univerſe. Locks 
Thoſe prayers you make for your recovery are to be luked i 
as beſt heard by God, if they move him to a longer continuance of 
your ſick neſs. Male's Preparation for Death 
16. To Look on, To be a mere idle ſpe&tator, 

I'll be a candle-holder, and io on. Shokſpers 
Some come to meet their friends, and to make merry; other 
come only to 4% ons Bacon's Apel. 
17. To Look over. To examine; to try one by one. 
Loot oer the preſent and the former time, 

If no example of fo vile a erime | 

Appears, then mourn, Dryden's Jura. 
A your child, diſtracted with the variety of his play games, 
tired his maid every day to /ook them over. ks 
18. To Look out, To ſearch; to ſeek, 
When the thriving tradeſman has got more than he can well 
employ in trade, his next thoughts are to /ook aut for . 

* 


Where the body is affected with pain or ſickneſs, we ate forward 
enough to „belt out for remedies, to liſten to every one that ſugge 
them, and immediately to apply them. Autun. 

Where a foreign tongue is elegant, expreſſive, and compact, ur 
muſt /cok cut for words as beautiful and comprehenlive as cn 
found. Felton on tbe Claſs 

The curious are oking out, ſome for flattery, ſome for ironics, 
that poem; the ſour folks think they have found out ſome, Swi 

19. To Look out. To be on the watch. þ 

Is a man bound to /cok one ſharp to plague himſelf? C 

20. To Look 7% To watch; to take care of. 

There is not a more fearful wild fowl than your lion living; yl 

we ought"to look to its ; Shabypers 
* ho knocks ſo loud at door? 1 1 
Look to the door there, Francis. Sbaleſpeare i Hex 1 

Let this fellow be /coked te let forme of my people have a fer! 

care of him. Shakeſpeare's Tue Mets 
Uncleanly ſcruples fear you not you; 4% t ul en 

Know the ſtate of thy flocks, and /ook well ro thy herd. f. 

When it came once among our people, that the ſtate offered co" 
ditions to ſtrangers that would tay, we had work Li dds 
any of our men to /ook to our ſhip. : 1 

If any took ſanctuary for caſe of tieaſon, the king might ene 
him keepers to ook to him in ſanctuary. 1e det 

The dog's running away with the fleſh, bids the cook v7 * 
to it another time. * 85 

For the truth of the theory I am in no wiſe concerned Forks 4 
poſer of it muſt /ook to that. 

21. To Loox to, To behold. 
To Look. v. a. 
1. To ſeek; to ſearch for. 
Looking my love, I go from place to place, 
Like a young fawn that late hath loſt the hind, 
And ſeek each where. 
2. To turn the eye upon. 
Let us /ock one another in the face. 
3. To influence by looks. 
Such a ſpirit muſk be left behind 
A ſpirit fit to ſtart into an empire, 
And Took the world to law. 
4+ To Look out. 'Todiſcover by ſe 
Caſting my eye upon ſo many of the 
hand, I found encouragement from them 


Speyer 
a Kings 1 


Drydes's Clue 


| could. Graun 4 


LOO 


treatment, when be is a man, will {eek out 
id whom he can be at eaſe. ; Locke. 
[properly the imperative mood of the 
imes lool ye.) See! 10! behold! 


has 

other companys 
iner / · 

Look ft ſometimes 


obſerve 
W 


comes | and my good man too; he's as far from 
ly 5 l ply giving him cauſe. 5 Shakeſpeare. 
lla your he muſt ſeem 


7 t. . 

vanceme! feweſt barbarous people, 'but ſuch as 
Lol, = = 7 = know means to — as it is almoſt 
vil her at this day, except Tartary, there is no due, 5 
updations > tr pretend to be ſubje& to a conſtitution, muſt 
gd pe our own quality; for at this rate a nr may 8 
Baſel a lord. ; as N 
Look. ©". face; mien; caſt of the countenance. 

I- Air of the R Thou cream-fac'd loon, 
got ' ſt thon that gooſe /ook ? 
Thou wilt ſave the afflicted people, 


Shakeſpeare. 


. 


Shakeſpeare. 
but will bring down high 
| Pſal. xvlli. 27. 


al. Them gracious Heav'n for nobler ends deſign'd, 


; erected, and their clay refin d. . D den, jun. 
uh here be the king of terrors, yet 14 diſgrace, and 
„have 1 looks, * to diſcompoſe moſt men. Locke. 
looking or ſeeing. 
„ The _ the — he caſt e look, | 
And wither'd all their ſtrength. ' Dryden. 
When they met they made a ſurly ſtand, 

And glar'd, like angry lions, as they paſs'd, | ; 

And wiſh'd that ev'ry look might be their laſt. Dryden. 


Lo'oK6R- 1. J. from look. ] 
1. One that looks. : 
Loox kk en. Speclator, not agent. 
* Shepherds poor pipe, when his harſh ſound teſtifies anguiſh, into 
the fair [coker on, paſtime not paſſion enters. Sidney. 
Such labour is then more neceſſary than pleaſant, both to them 
which undertake it, and for the loolers on. Hooker. 
My buſineſs in this ſtate 
Made me a looker on here in Vienna; 
Where 1 have ſeen corruption boil and bubble | 
Till it o'er-run the ſtew. Shateſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
Did not this fatal war affront thy coaſt, - ; 
Yet (atteſt thou an idle /ooker on Fairfax. 
The Spaniard's valour lieth in the eyes of the hooter on ; but the 
Engliſh valour lieh about the ſoldier's heart: a valour of glory and 


natural courage are two things. Bacon. 
e The — love him; 
The ſolers on, and the enquiring vulgar 
Will talk themſelves to action. | Denham's Sophby. 
He wiſh'd he had indeed been gone, 
- And only to have ſtood a looker on. Addi on's Ovid. 
LooKING-GLASS. 2. * Loot and glaſs.) Mirror; a 
glaſs which ſhews forms reflected. 
command a mirror hither ſtraight, 

That it may ſhew me what a face I have. 

— Go ſome of you and fetch a looking-glaſes Shakeſpeare. 
There is none ſo 3 but loves a /coking-glaſs. out b. 
We ſhould make no other uſe of our nt 5 6 faults, than of 

a l»king-g/aſs to mend our own manners by. L'Eftrange. 
The ſurface of the lake of Nemi is never ruffled with the leaſt 


breath of wind, which perhaps, together with the clearneſs of its“ 


waters, gave it formerly the name of Diana's looking-glaſs. Addiſon. 
Loou. n. / [from q /omus, a bottom of thread. Min- 
ſhe, Lome is a general name for a tool or inſtru- 
ment. Junius] The frame in which the weavers 

work their cloth. | 
He muſt leave no uneven thread in his loom, or by indulging to 
any one fort of reproveable diſcourſe himſelf, defeat all his endea- 
yours againſt the reſt, Government of the Tongue. 

Minerva, ſtudious to compoſe - 
Her twiſted threads, the web ſhe ſtrung, 


And o'er a hm of marble hung. | Addiſon. 
A thouſand maidens ply the purple lem, 
To weave the bed, and deck the regal room. Prior. 


To Loom. v. n, 
Sktarer, 


Loom. n./, A bird. | 
Alem is as big as a gooſe ; of a dark colour, dappled with white 
ſpotz on the neck, back, and wings ; each feather marked near the 
point with two ſpots ; they breed in Farr Iſland. Grew's Muſeum. 
Loox, n. / n [This word, which is now uſed only in 
Scotland, is the Engliſh word /own.] A ſorry fel- 
low; a ſcoundrel; a raſcal. 
Thou cream-fac'd lon ! 
Where got'ſt thou that gooſe look ? 
Ihe falſe lon, who could not work his will 
By open force, employ'd his flatt'ring ſkill 
I hope, my lord, ſaid he, I not offend; 
Are you atraid of me that are your friend ? Dryden. 
is young lord had an old cunning rogue, or, as the Scoty call 
it, a falle len of a grandfather, that one might call a Jack of all 
5075 Arbuthnot's Hiſtory of Fobn Bull. 
OOP. n. /. [from loopen Dutch, to run.] A double 
through which a ring or lace is drawn; an orna- 
mental double or fringe. | 
Nor any kill'd in /o2ps of fing'ring fine, 
iht in their diverſe cunning ever dare 


[leoman, Saxon.] To appear at ſea. 


With this, ſo curious network, to compare. 8 » 
Make me to ſee't, or at leaf ſo prove it, _ 
2 the probation bear no hinge, nor hep, 
0 hang a doubt on. Shatgſpeare's Othello, 
3 our crooked legs in hoops | 
4 _ be ſhells, with ſilver /0ops. Ben Jonſon. 


low ſhall wear this or that ſort of cut in 


with great integrity, while all the reſt of the world —* —.— 
a y, while e reſt o world are erat 
| 3 butons, pockets, and loops, Addiſon. 
OPED. ad. [from loop.) Full of holes. 
T _ naked wretches, whereſoe'er you are, 
- t bide the pelting of this pitileſs ſtorm ! 
| Kg yur houſeleſs heads and unfed fides, 
d and window'd raggedneſs, defend you 
"hed , yo 
2M ſeaſons ſuch as theſe ? Shakeſp. King Lear. 


HOLE. mn. J. [loop and holte.] 
. Aperture; hole to give a paſſage. 
: The Indian herdſman ſhunning heat, 
ters in cool, and tends his 333 herds, 


At Abel cut through p 

gh thickeſt ſhade, Milton's Par. Left. 
7 Ere the blabbing Eaſtern ſcout, 1 
mates Morn on the Indian ſteep, 

wa her Cabin'd feopbole peep. 

hiſs wa a yon corner houſe by night; for there are blunder- 

lade,“ in every Joephole, that go off at the ſqueaking of a 


1. A ſhift; an evaſion. . 
eedleſs, or needful, I not now contend, 


For fill you have a loopbo / | 
» e for a friend, Dryden. 
ht , adj. [from loophole.) Full of holes; 
opening. or void ſpaces. 
, \ , This uneaſy /Joopho/'d gaol 
In which y are . by the lock, 
but put y in mind of wedlock. 


Hudibras. 


thus to the world: fear not your ad- 


Loos. adj, [from the verb.] 


Shakeſp. Macbeth 


Milton. 


1 O 0 


Loox b. #. /. [Joerd, Dutch; lowrdant, French; lurdan, 


Erſe; a heavy, ſtupid, or witleſs fellow. D. Trevoux 
derives lourdant from Lorde or Lourde, a village in 


Gaſcoigny, the inhabitants of which were formerly | 


noted robbers, ſay they. But dexterity in robbing 
implies ſome de of ſubtilty, from which the 
aſcoigns are ſo far removed, that they are awkward 


and heavy to a proverb. The Erſe imports ſome | 


Tun of knavery, but in a ludicrous ſenſe, 4s in 
Engliſh, you pretty rogue; though in general it de- 
notes reproachful heavineſs, or ſtupid lazineſs.— 
Spenſer's Scholiaſt ſays, lord was wont, among the 
old Britons, to ſignify a lord; and therefore the 
Danes, that uſurped their tyranny here in Britain, 
were called, for more dread than dignity, lurdars, 
i. e. lord Danes, whoſe inſolence an pride was ſo 
outrageous in this realm, that if it fortuned a Briton 
to be going over a bridge, and ſaw the Dane ſet foot 
upon the ſame, he maſt return back till the Dane 
was clean over, elſe he-muſt abide no leſs than pre- 
ſent death: but being afterwards expelled, the name 
of lurdane became ſo odious unto the people whom 
they had long oppreſſed, that, even at this day, they 
uſe for more 1 to call the quartan ague the 
fever Jurdane. So far the Scholiaſt, but erroneouſly. 
From Spen/er's own words, it ſignifies ſomething of 
ſtupid dulneſs rather than magiſterial arrogance. 
Macbean.) A drone. | 
Siker, thou's but a lazy loord, 
And rekes much of thy ſwinke, 


That with fond terms and witleſs words 
To bleer mine eyes do'ſt think. 


To Looss. v. a. |[lepan, Saxon, ] 


6. To free from any thing that ſhackles the mind, 
Ay; there's the man, who, lord from luſt and pelf, 


Leſs to the pretor owes than to himſelf. Dryden's Perſius. 
7. To free from any thing painful. 
Woman, thou art Jooſed from thy infirmity. Luke. 


8, To diſengage. 
When heav'n was nam'd, they dd their hold again, 
Then ſprung the forth, they follow'd her amain. Dryden. 
To Loos. v. n. To ſet ſail; to depart by looſing 
the anchor. | 
Ve ſhould have hearkened, and not have Poſed from Crete. As. 


The emperor doofing from Barcelona, came to the port of Mago, 
in the iſland of Minorca. 


Lofing thence by night, they were driven by contrary winds 
back into his port. : Raleigh, 


1. Unbound; untied. 


If he ſhould intend his voyage towards my wife, I would turn 
her loſe to him; and what he gets more of her than 
let it lie on my head. N 
Lo! I fee four men hoſe walking. 

2. Not faſt; not fixed. 


Shakeſpeare. 
Dan. ii. 25. 


Thoſe few that claſhed might rebound after the colliſion; or if 


they cohered, yet by the next conflict might be ſeparated again, 


and ſo on in an eternal viciſſitude of faſt and /ooſe, though without 
Bentley. 


ever conſociating into the bodies of planets. 
3. Not tight: as, a loeſe robe. 
4. Not crowded ; not cloſe, 
With extended wings a hoſt might paſs, 
With horſe and chariots rank'd in /ooſe array. 
5. Wanton ; not chaſte, 
Fair Venus ſeem'd unto his bed to bring 
Her, whom he waking evermore did ween 
To be the chaſteſt flower that ay did ſpring 
On earthly branch, the daughter of a king, 
Now a looſe leman to vile ſervice bound. 
When looſe epiſtles violate chaſte eyes, 
She half conſents who ſilently denies, 
6. Not cloſe; not conciſe; lax. 


Milton. 


— airy Nueen, 


If an author be looſe and diffuſe in his ſtile, the tranſlator needs only | 


regard the propriety of the language. 
7. Vague; indeterminate; not accurate, 
It is but a /voſe thing to ſpeak of poſſibilities, without the parti- 
cular deſigns; fo is it to ſpeak of lawfulneſs without the particular 
caſes. | Bacon's Holy War. 
It ſeems unaccountable to be ſo exact in the quantity of liquor 
where a- ſmall error was of little concern, and to be ſo _ in the 
doſes of powerful medicines. buthnot. 
8. Not ſtrict; not rigid. 


Becauſe conſcience, and the fear of ſwerving from that which is 


Felton. 


right, maketh them diligent obſervers of circumſtances, the /oo/e 


regard whereof is the nurſe of vulgar folly, 
Unconnected; rambling. 

1 dare venture nothing without a ſtrict examination; and am as 
much aſhamed to put a /ooſe indigeſted play upon the publick, as to 
offer braſs money in a payment. Dryden. 

Vario ſpends whole mornings in running over Joſe and uncon- 
nected pages, and with freſh curioſity is ever glancing over 
new words and ideas, and yet treaſures up but little knowledge. 

Watts on the Mind. 


Hooker, 


9. 


10. Lax of body; not coſtive. 

What hath a great influence upon the health, is going to ſtool 
regularly : people that are very /ooſe have ſeldom ſtrong thoughts, 
or ſtrong bodies. Locke on Education. 

11. Diſengaged; not enſlaved. 

Their prevailing principle is, to fit as /ooſe from pleaſures, and 

be as moderate in the uſe of them, as they can. Atterbury. 
12. Diſengaged from obligation: commonly with 


from; in the ſlowing — with of. 


Looſe of my vow; but who knows Cato's thoughts? Addi. 
13. Free from confinement. 
3 
They did not let eee looſe home ward. Ijaiah. 
With the wildeſt tempeſts /ooſe 
That thrown again upon the coaſt, ; 
I may once more repeat my pain. Prior. 


14. Remiſs; not attentive. , 
i To break Loosz, To gain liberty. 


Spenſer's Paſtorals. | 


Knolles's Hiſtory. | 


ſharp words, | 


Dryden's Ovid. 


— 


=} PH 


If to break looſe From the' conduct of raten, 
ſtraint of examination Which keeps ud fro 
| » liberty, madmen m feel | 
„ +» Like two black ſtorms on either hand. 
Our Spaniſh army and the Thdians ſtand; e 
This only ſpace betwixt the clouds is clear,, 
Where you, like day, broke Ioaſe from both #þpear. Prydeu. 
To ſet at liberty; to ſet at large; 


to want chat 16. 
be 
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to free flom any reſtraint. 


not to be patient, the calamity fits heavy upon us. Taylor. 
In addition and diviſion, either of ſpace or duration, it is the 
number of its reptated additions or diviflons thit alone remains 
diſtin, as Will appear to any one Who will /zt his thoughts looſe in 
the vaſt expanſion of ſpace, or diviſibility of matter. Locle. 
If improvement cannot be made a recreation, they muſt be ler 
looſe to the childiſh play they fancy; which they ſhould be weaned 
from, by being made ſurfeit of it. 4 Lockes 
Looss. 1. J. [from the verb.] 
1. Liberty; freedbm from reſtraint, 
Come, and ferſake thy cloying ſtore, 
And all the buſy pageantry 
That wiſe men ſcorn, and fools adore t 


Come, give thy ſoul a /ooſe, and taſte the pledſures of the pot · ö 


wy | Dryden's Horace. 
Lucia, might my big ſwoln heart wt 4 
Vent all its griefs, and give a looſe to , ; 
Marcia could anſwer thee in ſighs. Addiſon's Cates 
The fiery Pegaſus diſdains Lo 
To mind the rider's voice, or hear the reins ; 
When glorious fields and opening camps he views, 
He runs with an unbounded looſe. Prior. 
Potts ſhould not, under a pretence of imitating the ancients, give 
themſelves ſuch a looſe in lyricks, as if there were no connection in 
the world, ew Felton on the Claſſics, 
2. Diſmiſſion from any reſtfaining force. 


4 


To unbind; to untie any thi . Ar at large maketh no noiſe, except it be ſharply percuſſed ; as, | 
; The ſhoes of his feet I am f e, 22 Act.. e e e _ _ 
Can'ſt thou /ooſe the bands of Orion? „ "IE Ve | . 
Who is worthy to /oo/e the ſeals thereof ? Rev. v. 2. Lo'osELY. adv. [from looſe.) 3 . 
This is to cut the knot when we cannot /ooſe it. Burnet, | 1. Not faſt; not firmly ; eaſily to be diſengaged. 
'2, To relax. I thought your love eternal : was it ty'd 
The joints of his loins were Hoa. | Daniel, VVV 
3. To unbind any one bound. | 2. Without bandage, | | 
Looſe him, and bring him to me. Luke. Her golden locks for haſte were /oyſely ſtted : 
4. To free from impriſonment. | Wi nm, . Fairy Queen, 
The captive haſteneth that he may be /ooſed. Iſaiah, | 3+ Without union or connection. 5 
He looſed, and ſet at liberty, four or five kings of the people of Pazt loeſely wing the region, part more wiſe 
that country, that Berok kept in chains. bot. In common, rang'd in figure, ay & their way. _ Miltons 
Fo To free from any obligation. He has within himſelf, all degrees of perſection that exiſt looſely 
Art thou loſed from a wife? ſeek not a wife, x Cor, | n Rparately in all ſecond beings. Morris. 


4. Irregularly, | 


A biſhop, living /ooſely, was charged that his eonverſation 
not according to the apoſtles lives. . 
5. Negligently; careleſsly. | 
We have not /ooſely through filence permitted things to paſs 
away as in a dream. | Hooker 
he — of ſome particular words in the memory, and 
making a noiſe in the head, ſeldom happens but when the mind is 
lazy, or very looſely and negligently employed. Lockes 
6. Unſolidly ; meanly ; without dignity, 
A prince ſhould not be ſo /ooſely ſtudied, as to remember ſo weak 


was 


a compoſition. | Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
7. Unchaſtely, 
The ſtage how hoſely does Afſtreea tread, 
Who fairly puts all characters to bed? Pope. 
To Lo osEN. v. . [from Jooſe.] To part; to tend to 
ſeparation. oh 


When the polypus appears in the throat, extract it that way, it 
being more ready to /oo/en when pulled in that direction than by the 


noſe. Sbarp's $ . 
To Loos kN. v. a. [from loofe.] 22 8 
1. To relax any thing tied. 


. 


2. To make leſs coherent, f 

After a year's rooting, then ſhaking &oth the tree good, by laſen- 

ing of the earth, Bacon Natural Hiftorys 
3. To ſeparate a compages. Ag 


From their foundation /ooſing to and fro, | 
They pluck'd the ſeated hills with all their load. Milton. 
She breaks her back, the looſen'd ſides give way, 
And plunge the Tuſcan ſoldiers iti the fea Dryden's A. 


t 


4. To free from reſtraint. | 
It reſolves thoſe difficulties which the rules beget; it en hie 
hands, and aſſiſts his underſtanding. Dryden's Dufreſnoy, 
5. To make not coſtive. 
Fear looſeneth the belly; becauſe the heat retiring towards the 
heart, the guts are relaxed in the ſame manner as fear alſo cauſeth 
trembling. Vacon s Natural Hiſtory. 
Loos ENESS. n, J. [from 14/.] | 

1, State contrary to that of being faſt or fixed, | 
The cauſe of the caſting of ſkin and ſhell ſhould ſeem to be the 

hoſenefs of the ſkin or ſhell, that Ricketh not cloſe to the fleſh. 
; Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

2. Latitude; criminal levity. | | 

A general /ooſeneſs of principles and manners hath felzed on ug 
like a peſtilence, that walketh not in darkneſs, but waſteth at noon- 
day, Y Altrerbury. 
3. Irregularity; neglect of laws. 
He endeavoured to win the common people, both by ſtrained 


4 


curteſy and by loſeneſs of life. Hayward. 
4. Lewdneſs; unchaſtity. | 
Courtly court he made ſtill to his dame, 
Pour'd out in /ooſerteſs on the graſſy ground, 
Both carelefs of his health and of his fame. Spenſer. | 


5, Diarrhœa; flux of the belly. 
Taking cold moveth looſeneſs by contraction of the ſkin and out- 


ward parts.. : Bacon: Natural Hiſtory. 
In peſtilent diſeaſes, if they cannot be expelled by ſweat, . 
likewiſe into /ooſeneſs, Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
Fat meats, in phlegmatick ſtomachs, procure /coſeneſt and hinder 
retention. | Arbutbnot on Aliments. 


LoſoszsTAIT E. n. J. [ly/imachia, Latin.) An herb. 


: p Miller. 
To LOVP. v. a. 1 is derived by Sinner from /aube, 
German, a leaf.] 
1. To cut the branches of trees, 
Gentle niece, what ſtern ungentle hands 
Hove lopp'd and * and made thy body bare 
| er two branches, thoſe ſweet ornaments ! bakeſpeare 
| Like to pillars, a o 
Or hollow'd bodies, made of oak or fir, 


With branches /opp'd in wood, or mountain ſell'd. Milton. 


* 


The plants, whoſe luxury was ep d, 

D U age with 3 r Cleaveland. 
oak, growing from t to 
+ All the lms ke rom a plant to a great tree, and then ra 
ſhe bore, inſtead of Oynthia's 
To lop the growth of the — 4 . our Popes 
2. To cut any thing. 
The grydeaer may &p religion a3 be pleaſes, ' Howl 
| 30 
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Dryden's Spanif Friar. 


Inated it | lpped off by the deluge, and | 
All that denom pon was Lagos by 


comman with its neighbour 
that oy left jeg hn [a 2 Banos lie 
Nh re in need ſaſi 
227. Uk the ax or wheel ua, 5 
0 % the mangled ſenſe, or ſtreteh It Into fize. ) Smith. 
Lor. a} [from the verb.] 
1. That which is cut from trees. 
Or . very tottie is, 


Now th Ya hath lo REES — 

Now thyſelf ha and t 

As my budding branch thou would'ft crops Spenſer. 
Nor ſhould the boughs grow too big, becauſe they give oppor- 


tunlty to the rain to ſoale into the tree, which will quickly cauſe it 

to decay, ſo that you muſt cut it down, or elſe both body and 4% 

will be of Lirtle value. . ortimer 
2. [Loyya, Swediſh.] A flea. 
Lor z. pret. of lap. Obſolete. 

ith that ſprang forth a naked ſwain, 

With ſpotted wings like peacock's train, 

And laughing lope to a tree. Spenſer'i Paſlorali. 


Lor IA. /. [from /op.) One that cuts trees. 
Lo'yrankD, 430 Coa N as, loppered milk. Ain/- 
worth, Thus it is o r in noms 
JLoqQua'cious. adj. [ loguax, Latin. 
1. Full of tall "A 1 ue. 
To whom ſad Eve, 


Confeſſing ſoon ; yet not before her judge 


Bold, or Hula, thus abaſh'd reply d. Milton. 
In council ſhe gives licence to her tongue, 
1 ee brawling, ever in the wrong, Dryden. 
. Aking. 
5 Spe lin Britiſh bards, with volant touch 
Traverſe /oquacions ſtrings, whoſe ſolemn notes . 
Provoke to harmleſs revels. Philips, 


Apt to bleb; not ſecret, 
Later. 1. . [loquacitar, Latin.) Too much 
talk. 


Why /oquarity is to be avoided, the wiſe man gives ſufficient rea- 
fon, for in the multitude of words there wanteth not ſin. Ray. 
Too great loquacity, and too great taciturnity by fits. Arb. 
LORD. ./ [hlapond, Saxon.] 
1. Monarch ; ruler ; governour, 
Man over man | 
He made not lord. Milton, 
Of Athens he was rd. Dryden's Knight's Tale, 
We have our author's only arguments to prove, that heirs are 
lord over their brethren, Loc le. 
They call'd their J, Adtron to the game, 
He (ſhook his head in anſwer to the name. Addiſon. 
O'er love, oer fear, extends his wide domain, 
Uneonquer'd lord of pleaſure and of pain. Vu. Ilu. Miſbei. 
8. Maiter; ſupreme perſon, 
But now I was the rd 
Of this falr manſion, maſter of my ſervants, 
gm o'er myſelf ; and even now, but now, 
This houſe, theſe Las, and this ſame myſelf 
Are yours, my lord, Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice. 
3. A tyrant; an qppreflive ruler. 
Now being aſſempled into one company, rather without a lor 4 
than at liberty to accompliſh their miſery, they fall to diviſion. 
| Haywar d. 
"Tis death to fight, but kingly to controul 
Lord. Uke at cafe, with arbitrary power, 
To peel the chiefs, the people to devour, 
4. A hutband, 
I oft in bitterneſs of foul deplor'd 
My abfent daughter, and my dearer lord. Pope's Odyſſey. 
5. One who is at the head of any buſineſs; an overſeer. 
Grant harveſt loyd more by a penny or two, 


Dryden. 


To call on his fellows the better to do. Tufir's Huſb, 
6. A nobleman. 
Thou art a lord, and nothing but a brd. Shakeſpeare, 


7+ A general name for a peer of Englund. 
Nor were the crimes objeted againſt him fo clear, as to give 
convincing ſatisfadtion to the major part of both houſes, eſpecially 
that of the /ardr, King Charles. 
$. A baron, as diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of higher title. 
9. An honorary title r to officers: as, lord chief 
Juſtice, lord mayor, lord chief baron. 


To Loan, wn, To domineer; to rule deſpotically: 
with ever before the ſubject of power. 
Unrighteous lord of love | what law ls this, 
"That me thou makeſt thus tormented be ? 
The whiles ſhe derb in licentious blifſy 
Of her free will, ſcorning both thee and me. Spenſer, 
1 fee them Hhrding It in Landon fireets, Shateſpeare, 
Thoſe huge traQts of ground they /orded over, begat wealth, 


wealth uſhered In 3 HoweP Hoca Foreſt. 
"They had by this poſleſv'd the tow'rs of Gath, 
And ded over them whom now they ferve. Milton, 


1 ould choole rather to be tumbled into the Juſt In blood, bear- 
Ing witneſs to any known truth of our Lord, than by a denial of 
truths, through blood and perjury, wade to a ſceptre, and lord it in 
a thrune South, 

But if thy paſſions edit In thy breaſt, 
Art thou not fill a flave? 
"The valour of one man th* afflicted throne 


Imperlal, that once lrded ver the world, 
gu An'd. 


e Perfing. 


| Philips, 
he civilizers ! the difturders ſay, 

"The robbers, the corrupters of mankind ! | 

Proud vagabonds | who make the world your home, 

And bd it where you have no right, Philips's Briton, 


in contempt or ridicule, 
I'll queMton you 
Of my lord's tricks, and yours, when you were 
ou were pretty ledig, then, 
To g- proud 1 twne my lay, 
Who tat in buwer or hall ; \ 
"Though Juke: they be, to dukes 1 ſay, 
That pride will have a tall. 


Lo'avina, «. / [from lord.] A little lord; a lord 


Shateſpe Winter's Tale, 


de Swift, 
Lo'aviine, „% A diminutive lord. 
Trauluy, of 1 breed, 
Ny the dam trum g thrungy 
Uy the fire exhal'd om dung. Swift, 


Lo'nviinies, % [from ler. 
1. Dignity ; high ſtation, 
pon yvourhlatett here to viſit me, 
Uoing the honour of thy led 
To une d weak, Shalgpeere'y Antiny and Cloparras 
». Pride; haughtinef. 
Lo'abty. a, [from lord. ] 
1. Befitting a lord. 
Lod'y Abs require 
®. Proud ; haughty; imperious; inſolent. 
Bad ax yourſelt, my Lord 


| Ant Uke your e lord protefterthiy ? hate pore, 


- u n. | 


oftates to ſupport them, Seard, | 


"10's - 


Of me i of a common enemy 88 
80 dreaded once, may now exaſperate them | 


U 
I know not: lords * 1 their wine. Milton. 
Expect another meſſage more imperious, | 
More va, thund'ring than thou well wilt bear. Milton. 


Ev'ry rich and lordly ſwain, 
With pride wou'd drag about her chain. 


Swift. 
Lo'sDLy. adv.  Imperiouſly; deſpotically ; proudly. 
So when a tyger racks the bullock's blood, 
A famiſh'd lion, iſſuing from the wood, 
' Roars /ordly fierce, and challenges the food. 
Lola pbsHIT. . /. [from /ord.] | 
1. Dominion; power. 
Let me never X 2 that any baſe affection ſhould get any 2 
in your thoughts. Sidney. 
it being ſet upon ſuch an inſenſible riſing of the ground, it gives 
the eye /ordſbip over a good large circuit. Sidney, 
They which are accounted to rule over the Gentiles, exerciſe 
lordſhip over them, and their great ones exerciſe authority upon 
them. Mark, x. 42. 
Needs muſt the /ordſbip there from virtue ſlide. Fairfax. 
2. Seigniory ; domain. 
How can thoſe grants of the kings be avoided, without wronging 
of thoſe lords which had thoſe lands and /ordſpips given them? 
Spenſer on Ireland. 
There is rw of the fee, wherein the maſter doth much joy, 
when he walketh about his own poſſeſſions. Motton. 
What lands and lordſbips for their owner know 
My quondam barber, but his worſhip now. Dryden. 
3. Title of honour uſed to a nobleman not a duke. 
I aſſure your Nr 
The extreme horrour of it almoſt turn'd me 
To air, when firſt I heard it. Ben Fonſon's Catiline. 
I could not anſwer it to the world, if I gave not your /ord/bip my 
teſtimony of being the beſt huſband now living. ryden. 
4. Titulary compellation of judges, and ſome. other 
perſons in authority and office. 


Lokk. . /. [from lænan, to learn.) Leſſon ; doc- 
trine ; inſtruction, | 
And, for the modeſt hore of maidenhood 
4 Bivs me not ſojourn with theſe armed men. 
Oh whither ſhall I fly? 
The law of nations, or the lere of war. 
Calm regions once, 
And full of peace; now toſt, and turbulent! 
For underſtanding rul'd not; and the will 
Heard not her /ore ! but in ſubjection now | 
To ſenſual appetite, Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
The ſubtile fiend his lore 
Soon learn'd, now milder, and thus anſwer'd ſmooth. Ailten. 
Lo! Rome herſelf, proud miſtreſs now no more 
Of arts, but thund'ring againſt heathen /orc. Pope, 
Lore. [leonan, Saxan,] Loſt; deſtroyed. Not in ute. 
Lo'ke1.. #. J. [from leohan, Saxon.] An abandoned 
ſcoundrel. Obſolete. 
Siker thou ſpeakeſt like a lewd lorel 
Of heaven to deemen fo : 
How be I am but rude and horrell, 
Yet nearer ways I know. Spenſer's Paſtoral, 
Tol.o'kiCaTE, v. 4. To plate over. 
Nature hath vor icated, or plaiſtered over, the ſides of the tympa- 


num in animals with ear-wax, to ſtop and entangle any luſects that 
ſhould attempt to creep in there. Ray. 


e. a tn. / [lormier, French.) Bridlecutter. 


Lo'rtor. . J. [galgulus.] A kind of bird. 


Lok x. pret. paſl, [of lonian, Saxon.] Forſaken loſt. 


ho after that he had fair Una /orn, | 
Through light miſdeeming of her loyalty, Fairy Queen. 


To Los. v. a. pret. and part. //t. [leonan, Saxon. ] 


Dryden. 


Fairfax, 
Fairfax, 


iN. 
I fought the battle bravely which 17%, ? 
And 4% it but to Macedonians. Dryden. 
The lighten'd courſers ran; | 
They ruſh'l, and auen by turns, and loft the day. Dryden. 
2. To forfeit as a penalty. In this ſenſe is Paradiſe /o/?. 
Fame—few, alas ! the caſual bleſſing boaſt, 
So hard to gain, ſo eaſy to be loſt ! 5 Pope. 
3. To be deprived of. 
He 4% his right hand with a ſhot, and, inſtead thereof, ever 
after uſed a hand of iron. | Knolles's Hiſtory. 
Who conquer'd him, and in what fatal ſtrife 
The youth, without a wound, could leſe his lite, 
4. To ſuffer diminution of. 
The fear of the Lord goeth before obtaining of authority; but 
roughneſs and pa is the ug thereof. Eccluſ. x. 21. 
If ſalt have 4% his ſavour, wherewith ſhall it be ſalted? Marth, 
5. Jo poſſeſs no longer: contrary to keep. 


Dryden. 


They have % their trade of woollen drapery, Graunt, 
No youth ſhall equal hopes of glory give, 
The 'I'rojan honour and the Roman boaſt, 
Admir'd when living, and ador'd when 4%. Dryden. 


We ſhould never loſe ſight of the country, though ſometimes 
| , entertained with a diſtant proſpect of it. | Addiſon. 
6. To miſs, ſo as not to find. | 
Venus wept the ſad diſaſter 
Of having loſt her fav'rite dove. Prior. 


7. To ſeparate or alienate, It is homage in this ſenſe 
always uſed paſſively, with te before that from which 
| the ſeparation is made, 
ut if to honour % 'tis ill decreed 
For you my bowl ſhall low, my flocks ſhall bleed; 
udge and aſſert my right, impartial ſove. 1 * Odyſſy. 
When men are openly abandoned, an % to all ſhame, they 


8. To ruin; to ſend to perdition. 
In ſpite of all the virtue we can boaſt, 

The woman that dellberates is left, Addiſon. 
9+ To bewilder, fo as that the way is no longer known. 
I will go % myſelf 

And wander up and down to view the city, Shateſpeare. 

Nor are conſtant forms of prayer more likely to flat and hinder 

the ſpirit of prayer and devotion, than unpremeditated and contuſed 

variety to diſtract and 4% it. Kiny Charles. 

When the mind purſues the idea of infinity, it uſes the ideas 

and repetition of numbers, which are fo many diſtin ideas, kept 

beſt by number from running Into a confuted heap, wherein the 

mind tejer it telt. 

- by "—_ wit deſerts thee oft in vain, 

n the maze of words he turns again. Pepe. 

10. To deprive of, 2 of 


How ſhould you go about to life him a wife he loves with ſo 

much paſlion ? Temple. 
11. Not to employ; not to enjoy. 

The happy have whole days, and thoſe they uſe; 

Th unhappy have but hours, and theſe ey % Deyn. 

10 % tchete years which worthier thoughts require, 

„To % that health which Mould thoſe thoughts inſpire. Sov. 

12. To ſquander; to throw away. 

1 no more — * 


5 Locke . 


Time, health, and fortune are hot un vat, 


1. To forfeit by unſucceſsful conteſt: the contrary to | 


have no teaſon to think it hard, if their memory be reproached. Sci. 
4 


. 


LOT 


13. To ſuffer to vaniſh from view, 
Like following life In creatures we G A 
We /oſe it in the mament we detect. | 


Oft in the paſſions' wild . 
Our ſpring of action to ourſelves is loft. 


14. To deſtroy by ſhipwreck. | 


Po 
he coaſt *. * 
| S 
te. To throw away; to em : * 
s He has merit, eee rectually, ths 
loft upon great men, or at leaſt are not all too oh 


6. To miſs; to part with, ſo . 
1 44 11s; to part with, ſo az not to Won . 


than are killed or taken priſoners, put luck > op e 


17. To be freed from; as, to loſe 
7 His ſeely back che bunch as got a fever, . 
To Los. wv. 2. | Pe 


1. Not to win. 3 
e ar ro 
kl oe 2 nl we'll tall with "_ 
get, and WAO W 3 Who's in Who 
2. To decline; to fail. ere Sbelthen 


Wiſdom in diſcourſe with her 
Loſes diſcountenanc'd, and like folly ſhew, 
Lo'szaBLE. adj. [from lo/e.] vow 


| Via 
Conſider whether motion, or a prope 1 eh daun. 
quality belonging to atoms in general, and not loſeable by they . 


a ſorry worthleſs fellow. A word n dan 
Such /oſels and ſcatterlings cannot eaſily, by r 
when they are challenged for any ſuch fact. lep 

A loſel wand'ring by the way, Ste 
One that to bounty never caſt his mind, 

Ne thought of honour ever did aſſay 
His baſer breaſt, 


Be not with work of 1 wit defamed, Fary vn, 
Ne let ſuch verſes poetry be named, Hike 
By Cambridge a towne I do know, tak, 
2 loſſes by /z/:/s doth ſhew 
ore heere then is needful to tell, 
A groſs ha Tufts Holy, 


} 
And, /:ſ:!, thou art worthy to * hang'd, 
That wilt not ſtay her tongue, Shakeſ, Waters, 
Lo'se. u. J. [from /o/e.) One that is deprived of 
thing; one that forfeits any thing; hu 
paired in his poſſeſſion or hope 
ner Or gainer. ; 
th the /oſers let it ſympathize, | 
For nothing can ſeem foul to thoſe that win, $ 
No man can be provident of his time that is not prudent in th 


choice of his company z and if one of the ſpeakers be wi 
and trifling, he that hears, and he that rt are Ya, deln 


their time. %“ 
ir time b 


che Contrary to wi, 


8 _ _ _—_ = — ſeems to have G 
rather by the intereſt 0 cular countries, th 
whole, which muſt be a /oſer by It. Soak. ** 
A bull with gilded horns, : 
Shall be the portion of the conquering chief; 
A ſword and helm ſhall chear the loſer's grief, Dol 
Loſers and malecontents, whoſe portion and inhetitanee is x fry 
dom to ſpeak. g Ja. 
Loss. /. [from 1%. | 
1. Detriment; privation z diminution of gol: the 
contrary to gain. | 
The only gain he purchaſed was to be capable of leſs and dem. 
ment for the good of others. ' 
An evil natured fon is the diſhonour of his fither thut by 
him; and a fooliſh daughter is born to his J Keck, 
The abatement of price of any of the landholder's commoditia 
leſſens his income, and is a clear /oſ, Luk, 
2. Miſs; privation, 
If he were dead, what would betide of me? 
No other harm but % of ſuch a lord. 
— The fs of ſuch a lord includes all harms Shabefurt 
3. Deprivation ; forfeiture, | 
Leſs of Eden, till one greater man | 
Reſtore it, and regain. Mia, 
4. Deſtruction. 
Her fellow ſhips from far her 4% deſcry'd; 
But only ſhe was ſunk, and all were ſafe beſide, * 
There ſucceeded an abſolute victory for the Egglil, with the 
ſlaughter of above two thouſand of the enemy, with the % but «f 
one man, though not a few hurt. 0 
5. Fault; puzzle: uſed only in the following ger 
Not the leaſt tranſaction of ſenſe and motion in man, but phil 
ſophers are at a /oſs to comprehend, South's Sermons 
Reaſon is always ſtriving, and always at a /o{t, while it Is eit. 
ciſed about that which is not its proper object. Den. 
A'man may ſometimes be at a 4% which fide to cloſe with. 
| Baler on Lanig: 


* 


6. Uſeleſs application. 
It would 425 of time to explain any farther our ſuperiany 
the enemy in numbers of men and horſe. 4t¹ 
Los r. 8 adj. {from %.] No longer fer. 
ceptibl 
In ſeventeen days appear'd your pleaſing coaſt, | 
And woody pad Oh e in vapours lt, Pepe! 0 6 
Lor. . J. [hlaut, Gothick ; plox, Saxon ; let, Du 1 
. Fortune; ſtate aſſigned, 
Kala at length conclude my ling ring let: 
Diſdain me not, although I be not fair, 
Who is an heir of many hundred ſheep, 
Doth beauty keep which never ſun can burn, tk, 
Nor ftorms do turn. wit 
Our own lot is beſt; and by aiming at what we have * 
what we have Already. 1 
Prepar'd I ſtand 3 he was but barn to try noh 
The /or of man, to ſuffer and to diev f 
2, A die, or wy thing uſed in determining cu 1 
Aaron ſhall caſt Jet: upon the two goats ; one eh 
and the other ot for the fcape-goat. : 
Their taſks in equal portions ſhe divides, Ib 
And where unequal, there by Jets decides» Deydn would of 
Uyfles bids his friends to caft ern, to ſhew, that he 4 
voluntarily expoſe them to ſo imminent danger. widel 
3. It ſeems in Shakeſpeare to ſignify a lucky or 
chance, 43 8 
If you have heard your 
And of his friends Seed: fe lots to blanks Val 
My name hath touch d your cart; it is 1 bf 
4+ A portion; a parcel of goods as bong 
lot; as, what ier of filks had you at * 15 
5. Proportion of taxes: as, to pay ſcot and i. 


. 8 leaves of the 2 are like pig ark * 
ruit of this tree is not ſo tempting to us, ; 
panlons of Ulyſſes : the wood is durable, and — Fe 
wind inſtruments » the root is proper for hafts 


„* 
highly eltcemed by the Romans for jt beauty 424 vt 0 oy 


Lo'ssL. »./. [from lopian, to periſh.} 4 ſcou h. 


one that is in. 


Lors tree or nettle tree. 1. /. A plant. he ve fie 


0v1 


2, Ki 


Lo V 


1 1 If that the world and love were you! ; 
un.] See LofY. al | | ; -were young | 
s. 1. J. (La their food 1 And truth in every ſhepherd's tongue 
10 he The 4 3 's Odyſſey. | _.. _—_ — ee might'me move, FED 
— [lotio, Latin ; Iecion, French. ] | The dd d never hopes tis for * 
Lo Trion. 1. of iedicine compounded of aqueous liquids, The never hopes his love to ſee, Dryden. 
A len is à form oh. ing: „. Lende lover and the love of buman Kind - Pope, 
uſed to waſh any Pare te he orders two potions of hel 7+ Lewaneſs, - | | | 
In /etions in women © of water.. Arbothnot on Coins. He is not lolling on a lewd love bed, | 
macera P: 0 lotterie, Fr. from hor.) A game of 8 U ut 10 5 1 meditation. Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
10 far. ſafchege ; diſtribution of prizes by chance; | e 1 "” ing. 4 | 
hancez 3107 u lots are drawn for prizes. Mints 6 Sr man fin againſt his own reaſon» Taylor. 
lay in which | N en m lere with their opinions may not only ſuppoſe what is in 
a P19 + pigh-Aghted tyranny range on, TER : queſtion, bur allege wrong matter of fact. ke. 
Let hig an drop by lottery Shakeſpeare's Julius Cæſar. 9. Fondneſs; concord 
ny that he bach deviſed in theſe three cheſts of gold, 8 eee ee nt 
The 404% in never be choſen by any but whom you ſhall Ther 1 health to . 85 
giver, and leads Shakgpeare's Merchant of Venice |= Spal L come ute won Bive me ſome LIN 
5 . | come unto you with a or and in the ſpirit 
gghtlf 1ov* that with malicious joy I of meekneſs? F , TY 
| Fortune, —_— 1 Cor. iv. 21. 
5 2 n. 10. Principle of union. | 
Still vario degrades, delights in ftrife, Love is the great inftrument of nature, the bond and cement of 
otes, Slay of life. Dryden's Horace. ſociety, the ſpirit and ſpring of the univerſe : love is ſuch aw affec- 
And makes e may be ſaid to be a ſoldier of fortune, and the tion as cannot ſo properly be faid to be in the ſoul, as the ſoul to be 
4 2 to have a lottery for their work. South, in that: it is the whole man wrapt up into one defire. South. 
deſt com 


10 Wa. #: /. [leviſfticum, Latin. A plant. 


v . od * a 
700 j lriking the ear with great force. 
* 75 ending on the Leſbian ſhore, 

His prowels Philomelides confels'd, 

And led acchiming Greeks the viQtor bleſs d. 

The numbers 8 and clear, 
tly ſteal upon the car; 

— bees and yet louder riſe, 

And fill with ſpreading ſounds 

Clamorous; turbulent. 


dhe is led and 
10 bf v. adv. [from loud. 
Noiſily; ſo as to be heard far. 
1. Nolte ger that philoſopher well blem. a, 
Who long and /oudly in the ſchools declaim'd. 
1 Clamoroully 3 with violence of voice. 


\ read above fifty pamphlets, written by as many ny 
it. 
J. Noiſe; force of ſound; turbulence; 


deines, loudly diſclaiming toleration. 
0 UV DNESS» 
vehemence or 


3 fariouſneſs of clamour. 


Had any diſaſter made room for grief, it would have moved ac- 
ence, and the proportions of the provocation: it 
South. 


n {allied out into complaint or /oudneſss 
7 LOVE. v. 4. [lupgian, Saxon. 
1. To regard with paſſionate aff 


he other. | | 

2 6% ſhepherd, tell this youth what tis to love. 

Id is to be made all of ſighs and tears; 

1 is tobe made pl! of faith and ſervice z 

It is to be all made of fantaſy, 

All made of paſſion, and all made of wiſhes ; 

All adoration, duty, and obedience; _ 

All humbleneſs, all patience, all impatience, 


ey w erg e Shakeſpearee | lities of mind or body that excite love. 
could not /9we g þ : 
One who in love were wiſe. Coley; Carrying thus in one perſon the only two bands of good-will, 


The jealous man wiſhes himſelf a 


2. To regard with the affection of a friend 
None but his brethren he, and ſiſters, knew, 
Whom the kind youth prefer'd to me, 
And much above myſelf II, them too. 
3. To regard with parental tenderneſs. 


He that loveth me ſhall be le of my father, and I hays 
on. 


him, and will manifeſt myſelf to him. 


4. To be pleaſed with; to delight in. 


Pope. 


the ſkies. Pope's St. Cæcilia. 


ſtubborn; her feet abide not in her houſe. Prov. 


: De „bam. 


on, as that of one 


kind of deity to the perſon he 
bee; he would be the only employment of her thoughts. Addiſon. 


L O v . 


11. Pidureſque repreſentation of love. 
| The lovely babe was born with ev'ry grace : 
Such was his form as painters, when they ſhow 
Their utmoſt art, on naked loves beſtow. Dryden's Ovid. 
12. A word of endearment. eh 
"Tis no diſhonour, truſt me, love, 
13. Due reverence to God, 
I know that you have not the love of God in you. Jobn. 
Love is of two ſorts, of friendſhip and of deſiré; the one be- 
twixt friends, the other betwixt lovers; the one a rational, the 


tis none 


eſteeming of God, and defiring of him. 
'The love of 6 


od makes a man chaſte without the laborious 
out any other arms but thoſe of Ive. Tayl:r. 
14. A kind of thin filk ſtuff. Ainſworth, 
This leaf held near the eye, and obverted to the light, appeared 

ſo full of pores, with ſuch a tranſparency as that of a fieve, a piece 
of cypreſs, or love. | Boyle on Colours, 
Lo'veaPPLE. n. /. A plant. Miller. 


Lo'VEKNOT. #. /. [love and knot.) A complicated 
figure, by which affection interchanged is figured. 


Lo'VELETTER. . /. [love and letter.] Letter of 
courtſhip. 


Have I eſcaped loveletters in the holyday time of my beauty, and 

am I now a ſubje& for them ? . Shakeſpeare. 

The children are educated in the different notions of their pa- 

rents; the ſons follow the father, while the daughters read /ove- 

letters and romances to their mother. Addiſon's Spectator. 

Lo'VELILY. adv. [from Jovely,] Amiably ; in ſuch 
a manner as to excite love, | 

Thou look'ſ 
| F Lovelily dreadful, ray Venice Preſerv d. 
Lo VELINESS. #. J. [from lovely.) Amiableneſs; qua- 


lovelineſs and lovingneſs. 
When I approach 

Her /ovelinefs, ſo abſolute ſhe ſeems, 

That what ſhe wills to do, or ſay, 

Seems wiſeſt, virtuouſeſt, diſcreeteſt, beſt. Milton. 

If there is ſuch a native /ovelineſe in the ſex, as to make them 

victorious when in the wrong, how reſiſtleſs is their power when 

they are on the fide of truth ? Addiſon. 

Lo'veELORN. adj. [love and lorn.] Forſaken of one's 
love. | 


Sidney . 


; The love-lorn nightingale 
Fiſh uſed to ſalt water delight more in freſh : we ſee that ſal- Nightly to thee her ſad ſong mourneth well. Milton. 
mons and ſmelts {ove to get into rivers, though againſt the fiream. | 7 4,1 4 4. from love.] Amiable; exciting love. 
Bacpn 's Natural Hiftory. The breaſt of Hecuba, 
Vit, eloquence, and poetry, , When he did ſuckle Hector, look'd not lovelier 
Arts which I /d. owley, 


He led my worthleſs rhimes, and, like a friend, 
Would find out ſomething to commend, 


g. To regard with reverent unwillingneſs to offend. 
Love the Lord thy God with all thine heart. 


Love. 2. / [from the verb.] 


1. The paſſion between the ſexes. 
Hearken to the birds /owe-learned ſong, 


Cooley 


Deut. vi. 5. 


Than Hector's forehead. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Saul and Jonathan were lovely and pleaſant in their lives, and in 
their death they were not divided. 2 Sam. 
The flowers which it had preſs'd 
Appeared to my view, 
- More freſh and /ovely than the reſt, 
That in the meadows grew. Denbam. 


The Chriſtian religion gives us a more /ovely character of God 


| | i 0 1 l . 
The _ leaves among 4 Spenſer's Epitbalam. than any religion ever 1 8 fair Tillotſon 
While idly I Rood looking on : 17 
I found th? effect of love in idleneſs. Shakeſpeare, With cleanly powder dry their hair; 


My tales of /owe were wont to weary you; 


And round their lovely breaſt and head 


. g Freſh flow'rs their mingled odours ſhed. | Prior. 
I know vou joy not in a /ove diſcourſes Shakeſpeare. p 81 0 
Locked = her with a ſoldier's eye, pe Lo VEMONGER, u. 4 [love and monger.] One who 
That lik d, but had a rougher taſk in hand - | deals in affairs of love. : 
Than to drive liking to the name of love. Shakeſpeare. Thou art an old lovemonger, and ſpeakeſt ſkilfully, —Shakeſp. 
What need a vermil-tinQur'd lip for that, Lo'veR. n. /. [from love.] | 
Loe.darting eyes, or treſſes like the morn ? Milton. 1. One who is in love. 
Love quarrels oft in pleaſing concord end, Love is blind, and /overs cannot ſee 
Not wedlock treachery, endang'ring lifes Milton's Agon. The pretty follies that themſelves commit. Shakeſpeare. 
le potion wotks more by the ſtrength of charm than nature. 


Let it be never faid, that he whoſe breaſt 


| NW : Collier on Popularity. | Is fill'd with love, ſhould break a /over's reſt. Dryden. 
You know y' are in my pow'r by making love. Dryden. 2. A friend; one who regards with kindneſs, 
Let mutual joys our mutual truſt combine, Your brother and his over have embrac'd. Shakeſpeare. 
_ es _ {ove-born confidence be thine, © Pope. I tell thee, fellow, | 
-old js that breaſt which warm'd the world before, : 
: Kia. theſe /ove-darting eyes muſt roll no more. Pepe. eee eee ee have read 
„ RI 


adueſs; good-will ; friendſhip. 

What love, think'ſt thou, 
My ve till death, 
That {ve which vi 
God brought 


1 ſue ſo much to get? 
my humble thanks, my prayers ? 


The one preach Chriſt of contention, but the other of Joe. 


By this All all men know that ye 
one to another. 


Unwearied have we ſpent the nights 
Till the Ledean ſtars, fo fam d for loves 
Wonder'd at us from above. | 


if Courtſhip, 


% 
. Demetrius 

Made {nie to Nedar's daughter Helena, 

* won her ſoul. 
you will m make your loves to m 

mY lady is beſpoke, e 
enquiry of truth, which is 

ledge of truth, 


4 Tenderneſs ; 


arental : 
No religion Ps 2 


rtue begs, and virtue grants. Shakeſpeare. 
Daniel into favour and tender /ove with the prince. 
Daniel, i. 9. 


Phil, i. 17. 


are my diſciples, if ye have 
Jobn, Xills 35 


Carolcy. 


Shatejſp. Midſummer Night's Dream. 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
the /ove-making or wooing of it; 
the en ] the preference of it; and the belief of truth, 

Joying of it, is the ſovereign good of human nature. Bacon. 


ever was, fo fully deer the goodneſs of 


The book of his good act, whence men 
His fame unparallel'd haply amplified. 
3. One who likes any thing. | 
To be good and gracious, and a lover of knowledge, are amiable 
things. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
Lo'uvsR. #»./. [from Pouvert, French, an opening.) 
An opening for the ſmoke to go out at in the roof 
of a cottage. Spen/er, 
Lo'veSECRET. n. / [love and ſecret.] Secret between 
lovers. 
What danger, Arimant, is this you fear ? f 
Or what /oveſecret which 1 muſt not hear? Dryden s Aur. 
Lo'ves1cx. adj. [love and ct.] Diſordered with love; 
languiſhing with amorous defire. 
See, on the ſhoar, inhabits purple ſpring, 
Where nightingales their /ove/ick ditty ſing · 
To the dear miſtreſs of my /owue/ick mind, 


Shakeſpeare. 


Dryden, 


Her ſwain a pretty preſent has defign'd. Dryden's Virgil. 

Of the reliefs to eaſe a /oveſick mind, f 
Flavia preſcribes deſpair. Granville. 
Lo'vss0ME. adj. [from /ove.] Lovely. A word not 


uſed. 


Nothing new can ſpring 


Without thy warmth, without thy influence beat, 

5 e " met nd. OO 2 Or beautiful or loveſome can appear»  HDryden's Lucretius. 
ind; inclination to: as, the /owe of one's country.] Lo'ves0xG. #. J [/ove and ſong.) Song expreſſing 
Han of patrimonial wealth poſſeſt, love. | 
| 6 Ob * _ d his breaft, Fenton. | Poor Romeo is already dead 
| 0, ved Stabd' d with a white wench's black eye, 


Run through the ear with a leveſengz 


Dryden's Den Sebaſtian. | 


other a ſenſitive love : ſo our love of God conſiſts of two parts, as | 
Hammond. | 


arts of faſting, and exterior diſciplines z he reaches at glory with- | 
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ſong weeds and ſatyrick thorns are growh, 
| with, of better 82 early ſown, . 
Lo'vesviT. , /. [love and fait. Courtſhip. 
His loveſuit hath been to re © | 
, As fearful as a fiege. Shakeſpeare's 
Lo'vETALE. 3. J [love and tale.) Narrative of love. 
* The lovetale | 
Infected Sion's daughters with like heat; | 
Whoſe wanton paſſions in the ſacred parch | 
Ezekiel ſaw. OR Milton's Paradiſe Lofts 
Cato's a proper perſon to entruſt | 
, A lovetale with | | Addi ſon. 
n 1. J. [love and thought.) . Amorous 
fancy. | 
Away to ſweet beds of flowery, . a 
x Lovethoughts lie rich when canopied with bowers. Shakeſpeare. 
Lo'veTor. 3. /. [love and tey.] Small prefents given 
by lovers. 


Has this amorous gentleman preſented himſelf with any lovetoys 
ſuch as gold ſnuff. boxes ? b dad Pepe. 


Lo'vETRICK. . J. [love and trick.) Art of exprefling 


love. 
Other diſports than dancing jollities ; 
Other lovetricks than glancing with the eyes. Donne. 
Lovon. . /. [loch, Irich, a lake.] A lake; a large 
inland ſtanding water. 9 
A people near the northern pole that won 
Whom Ireland ſent from /oughes and foreſts he 
Divided far by ſea from Europe's ſhore. 
1 , Lough Neſs never freezes. rf hon 
LOVING. participial adj. [from love. 
1. Kind; affectionate. 


i Fair ax. 


Phil. ranſ. 


So loving to my mother, 
That he would not let ev'n the winds of heav'f 

Viſit her face too roughly. | Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
This earl was of great courage, and much loved of his ſoldiers, to 
whom he was no leſs J. ving again. | H. . 
2. Expreſling kindneſs. 
The king took her in his arms till ſhe came to herſelf, and com- 
forted her with loving words, Efth. xv. 8. 
| Lo'viINGKINDNEss, #./. Tenderneſs ; favour ; mercy, 

A (ſcriptural word. | | 
Remember, O Lord, thy tender mercies, and thy /ovingtind- 
nefſes. Pſalm, xxv. 6. 
He has adapted the arguments of obedience to the imperfeRion of 
our underſtanding, requiring us to conſider him only under the 


amiable attributes of goodneſs and /ovingkindneſs, and to adore him 
as our' friend and patron. Rogers. 


Lo'vivorx. adv. [from loving.] Affectionately; 
with kindneſs. 


The new king, having no lefs /ovingly performed all duties to him 
dead than alive, purſued on the fiege of his unnatural brother, as 
much for the revenge of his father, as for the eſtabliſhing of his 
own quiet. Sidney. 

It is no great matter to live /ovingly with good-natured and meek 


perſons ; but he that can do ſo with the froward and perverſe, he 
only hath true charity. Taylor. 


|Lo'vincness, n. J. [from leving.] Kindneſs ; af- 


fection. i 
Carrying thus in one 
lovelineſs and Jovingneſi. Sidney. 
LOUIS D'OR. n. /. [French.] A golden coin of 
France, valued at about twenty ſhillings. 
If he is deſired to change a louis d'or, he muſt conſider of it. 
' pectator. 


S 
[lunderen, Dutch.) To idle; to 


perſon the only two bands of . 


To Louxok. v. u. 
live laxily. | 
Lo'uncGsR. 2. J. [from lounge.] An idler, 


LOUSE. u. /. plural /ice. [lup, Saxon; Juys, Dutch. ] 
A ſmall animal, of which different ſpecies live on 
the bodies of men, beaſts, and perhaps of all living 
creatures. N 

There were /ice upon man and beaſt, Exod. viii. 18. 
Frogs, lice, and flies, muſt all his palace fill 

With loath'd intruſion. Milton. 

It is beyond even an atheiſt's credulity and impudence to affirm, 

that the firſt men might proceed out of the tumours of trees, as 

maggots and flies are ſuppoſed to do now, or might grow upon 

trees; or perhaps might be the lice of ſome prodigious animals, 

whoſe ſpecies is now extinct. | Bentley. 

Not that I value the money the fourth part of the {kin of a lee. 

Sift, 

To Louss. v. a. [from the noun.] To clean from 

lice, | 
As for all other good women, that love to do but little worle, 
how handſome it is to /ouſe themſelves in the ſunſhine, they that 
have been but a while in Ireland ean well witneſs. Spenſer on Ireland. 
' You ſat and loud, him all the ſun-ſhine day. Swift. 


Lo us wok T. . / The name of a plant; called alſo 
rattle and cocꝭ i. comb. 


Lobus iv. adv. [from lonſe.] In a paltry, mean, and 
ſcurvy way. 


Lo'usiNess. #. /. [from /ou/y.] The ſtate of abound- 
ing with lice. | 
Lo'usy. adj. [from louſe.] 3 
1. Swarming with lice; over-run with lice. 
Let him be daub'd with lace, live high and whore, 
Sometimes be /ouſy, but be never poor. Dryden's Juv. 
Sweetbriar and gooſeberry are only /ouſy in dry times, or very hot 


places. 5 5 Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
2. Mean; low born, bred on the dunghil. 


I pray you now remembrance on the louſy knave mine hoſt, 
A louſy knave, to havchis gibes and his mockeries, Shakeſp. 
Lou r. u. /. Iloete, old Dutch. Mr. Lye.) A mean 
aukward fellow; a bumpkin; a clown. 
Pamela, whoſe noble heart doth diſdain, that the truſt of her 
virtue is repoſed in ſuch a /out's hands, had yet, to ſhew an obe- 


dience, taken on ſhepherdiſh apparel. Sidney. 
This /ozvr, as he exceeds our lords, the odds 
Is, that we ſcarce are men, and you are gods. Shakeſpeare. . 


I have need of ſuch a youth, 

That can with ſome diſcretion do my buſineſs ; 

For 'tis no truſting to yon fooliſh /out. Shakeſpeare. 

Thus wail'd the leuts in melantholy ſtrain. Gay's Poleal. 

To LouUT. v. #. 8 to bend, Saxon.] To pay 

obeiſance; to bend; to bow ; to ſtoop. Obſolete. 

It was uſed in a good ſenſe. 

He fair the knight ſaluted, /outing low, 


Who fair him quitted, as that courteous was. Spenſer. 
Under the ſand bag he was ſeen, h 
Louting low, like a for'ſter green. Ben Jon ſon. 


The palmer, grey with age, with count'nance letting low, 
His head ev'n to the earth before the king did bow. Drayton. 


To LouT. v. a. This word ſeems in Shakeſpeare to 
ſignify, to overpower. . 


I am /owted by a traitor villain, 
chevalier.  Shakeſp. Henry VI. 


And cannot help the 
waar adj. hen Clowniſh ; bumpkinly. 
Sy . 0 


LO W 
never ſaw fo il|-favoured a 


elown Is fuch, that : 
. . 1 ſuch, that he beyond the degree 1 ridi- 
evlods 


. idney» 
Lo'uT1#9HLY. adv, [from len.] With the air of a 
clown; with the gait of a bumpkin. 


1 17 h 
1, Not high. 
Tie wand'ring courſe now high, now deu, then hid, 

Progreſſive, retrograde, Milton. 
2. Not riſing far upwards. 
It became a ſpeading vine of /ow ſtature, Exel. xvii. 6. 
3. Not elevated in place, or local ſituation. 
O mighty Cefar] doſt thou lye fo 4 f 
Are all thy conqueſts, glories, triumphs, ſpoils, _ 
Shrunk to this little meaſure ? Shateſp. Julius Ceſar. 
qual In days and nights, except to thoſe 
Beyond the your circles ; to them day 
Had unbenighted ſhone, while the 4 ſun, 
To recompenſe his diſtance, in their ſight 
Had rounded ill th' horizon, and not known 
Or eaſt or weſt, 
Whatſoever is waſhed away 
hawer ground, and into the fea, 


4 


| Milton. 

from them is carried down into the 

and nothing is brought back. 
Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 


Deſcending far downwards ; deep. 

The loweſt bottom ſhook of Erebus. 

80 high as heav'd the tumid hills, ſo 40, 
Down ſunk a hollow bottom, broad and deep, 
Capacious bed of waters. 

His volant touch ; 
Inftin@ through all propertions J and high 
Fled and purſu'd tranſverſe the relonant fugues Milton. 
5. Not deep; not ſwelling high; ſhallow: uſed of 


ater, 
"* two men were walking by the ſea- ſide at lot water, they ſaw 


Milton. 


Milton. 


ſter, and both pointed at it together. L'Eftrange. 
mM It i law ebb fure with his accuſer, when ſuch peccadillo's are put 
In to ſwell the charge» Atterbury. 


6. Not of high price: as, corn is low. 
7. Not loud ; not noiſy, 
As when In open air we blow, 
The breath, though ſtrain'd, ſounds flat and /owv z 
But if a trumpet take the blaſt, 
It lifts it high, and makes it laſt, Waller, 
The theatre Is ſo well contrived, that, from the very deep of the 
ſage, the loweſt ſound may be heard diſtinctiy to the fartheſt part of 
the audience ; and yet, If you raiſe your voice as high as you pleaſe, 
there la nothing like an echo to caule confuſion, Addiſon on Italy, 
8. In latitudes near to the line. 
They take their courſe either high to the north, or ene to the 
ſouth, | Abbot's Deſcription of the World. 
9. Not riſing to ſo great a ſum as ſome other accumula- 


tion of particulars. 
Who can imagine, that in ſixteen or ſeventeen hundred years time, 
taking the lber chronology, that the earth had then ſtood, man- 


kind ſhould be propagated no farther than Judiea ? Burnet. to grow Joao, as the ſky ſeems to do in dark weather: 
10. Late in time: as, the lqwer empire. if it was firlt uſed of the countenance, it may be de- 
11. l 11 1 rived from the Dutch /ceren, to look aſkance ; the gw 
He hn ay from afar, or In a ſwoon, : ſounds as ox in hour; in the word lover, when bl 

Like the deaf murmur of a diſtant ſound. ' Dryden, | means fo grow, or make low, the ow ſounds as o in 


'Though he before had gall and rage, 
Which death or conqueſt muſt aſluage z 
He grows diſpirited and /orv, 


He hates the fight, and ſhuns the foe. Prior, 
12. Impotent ; ſubdued, 
To be worſt, 
The hi, moſt dejefted thing of fortune, | 
Stands (till in efperances Shakeſpeare. | 


Why but to awe, 
Why but to keep ye 4% and ignorant? Milton's Par. Left, 
To keep them all quiet, he muſt keep them in greater awe and 
leſs ſplendor z which power he will uſe to kcep them as /orv as he 
pleaſes, and at no more colt than makes far his own pleaſure, Crauut. 
13. Not elevated in rank or ſtation ; abject. 
He wooes both high and ee, both rich and poor. Shakeſp, 
Try in men of 4% and mean education, who have never elevated 
their thoughts above the ſpade, Locle. 
14. 9 z betokening meanneſs of mind: as, 
tricks, 
Yet ſometimes nations will decline ſo hob 
From virtue, which is reaſon, that no wrong 
But juſtice, and ſome fatal courſe annexed, 
Deprives them of their outward liberty, 
Thelr inward loſt, Milton, 
t;. Not ſublime ; not exalted in thought or diction. 
| He has not ſo many thoughts that are %%% and vulgar, but, at the 
ſame time, has not fo many thoughts that are ſublime and noble. 
Addijon's Spettator. 
In compariſon of theſe divine writers, the nobleit wits of the 
heathen world are %% and dull. Felten on the Claſjichs. 
10. Submiſlive ; humble; reverent, 
I bring them to receive 
From thee thelr names, and pay their fealty 
With {ow ſubjeRion, 
From the tree her ſhe turn'd, 
Put firit 4% reverence done, as to the pow'r 
That dwelt within, 
Low. ady, 


1. Not aloft ; not on high. 
Thee under Khon ſhades and forv-brow'd rocks, 
As ragged as thy locks, SIR | 
In dark Cinunerian deſert ever dwell, 
My eyes no object met 
Nut Je- hung clouds, that dipt themſelves in rain, * 
J (hake thelr fleecex on the earth again, 
No luxury found room 
In {26-roott hovies, and bare walls of lome, 
Valt yellow off:prings are the German's pride 
Nut hotter climates narrower frames obtain, | 
Aud e- built bodies are the growth of Spain. 
We wani'ring go through dreary wattes, 
Where round forme mould'ring tower pale Ivy creeps, 
And few brow'd rocks hang nodding o'er the deeps. 
2. Not at a high price; meanly. It is chie 
compolition, 
Proud of their numbers and ſecure in foul, 
"Ihe confident and over.lufty French! 
Do the lv, reted Knglith piay at dee Shale, Henry v. 
"This is the prettieſt e- born late, that ever * 
Ran the greentord g nothing (he does or ſeems, 
But tacks of (omething greater than hertelf, 


Milton, 


Milton. 


Alton. 


Dryden. 
Dryden. 


Creech, 


Pope, 
y uſed in 


dos noble tor this place. Shateh, , Tales 
Whenever 1 am turned out, my lodge deſcends upon a low. 
fylrked creeping family. Swift, 
Corruption, like s general food, 
Kal deluge all and av'rice eres "g on, 
Spread like a {wv born miſt; and blot the ſun. Pope. 


4. In umes approaching towards our own, 
In that part of the world which was Art inhabited, even as low 
— * Abraham's time, they waudered with their tlocks and 


4+ With a deprefon of the voice, —_—_ 


LOW 


Lucia, ſpeak Jow, he is retir'd to reſt, Addiſon's Cato. 
5. In a ſtate of ſubjection. 6 

How comes it that, having been once ſo let brought, and 
thoroughly ſubjected, they afterwards lifted up themſelves ſo ſtrong- 
ly again? | Spenſer on Ireland. 


make low. Probably miſprinted for lower. 

The value of guineas was /orved from one-and-twenty ſhillings 
and ſixpence to one-and-twenty ſhillings. Swift. 
To Low. v. u. [plopan, Saxon. The adjective /ow, 
not high, is pronounced e, and would rhyme to no: 
the verb loao, to bellow, lou; and is by Dryden rightly 
rhymed to . To bellow as a cow. 

Doth the wild aſs bray when he has graſs ? or /oweth the ox over 


his fodder ? Job, vi. Fo 
The maids of Argos, who, with frantick cries, 
And imitated lowings, fill'd the ſkies. Roſcommon. 


Fair 16 grac'd his ſhield, but 15 now, 
With horns exalted ſtands, and ſeems to /ow. Dryden. 
Had he been born ſome ſimple ſhepherd's heir, 
The wing herd, or fleecy ſheep his care. Prior, 
Lo'wBELL. . .. [lagye, Dutch; leg, Saxon; or leg, 
Iſlandick, a flame, and bell.) A kind of fowling in 


in Scotland; and 7o Joe, to flame. 


Lows. The termination of local names. 
Lowe, les comes from the Saxon Pleap, a hill, heap, or barrow ; 
and ſo the Gothick hlaiw is a monument or barrow. Gibſon, 


To LOWER. v. 4. [from low. ] | 

1. To bring low; to bring down by way of ſubmiſſion, 
As our high veſſels paſs their wat'ry way, 

Let all the naval world due homage pay 

With haſty reverence their top-honours lever, 

Confeſſing the aſſerted power. 

2. To ſuffer to fink down. 

When water iſſues out of the apertures with more than ordinary 


Prior. 


with in its patlage through the ſtone, and it ſuſtains thoſe particles 
till its motion begins to remit, when by degrees it /owwers them, and 
lets them fall. Woodward. 
3. To leſſen; to make leſs in price or value, 

The kingdom will loſe by this /oxvering of intereſt, if it makes 
foreigners withdraw any of their money. Locke, 

Some people know it is tor their advantage to /owver their in- 
tereſt, | 8. | Child on Trade. 
To Lower, v.n, To grow leſs; to fall ; ro fink 

The preſent pleaſure, 

By revolution lov” ring, does become | 
The oppoſite of itſelf. Shakeſ. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
To LOWER. v. . [It is doubtful what was the pri- 
mitive meaning of this word: if it was originally ap- 
plied to the appearance of the ſky, it is no more than 


more. | 
1. To . dark, ſtormy, and gloomy ; to be clouded, 


ow is the winter of our diſcontent 
Made glorious ſummer by this ſun of York ; 
And all the clouds that /owvered upon our houſe, ; 
In the deep boſom of the ocean buried. Sbaleſ. Rich. III. 
The /ow'ring ſpring, with laviſh rain, 
Beats down the flender ſtem and bearded grain. Dryden. 
When the heavens are filled with clouds, and all nature wears a 
lowering countenance, I withdraw myſelt from theſe uncomfortable 
ſcenos. Addiſon. 
The dawn is overcaſt, the morning low'rs, 
And heavily in clouds brings on the day, Addiſon's Cato. 
If on Swithin's feaſt the welkin leurs, | | 
And ev'ry penthouſe ſtreams with huſty ſhow'rs, 
Twice twenty days ſhall clouds their fleeces drain, 
2, To frown ; to pout ; to look ſullen. 
There was Diana when Actron ſaw her, and one of her fooliſh 
nymphs, who weeping, and withal /cxvering, one might ſee the work- 


Gay « 


man meant to ſet forth tears of anger. Sidney, 
He mounts the throne, and Juno took her place, 
But ſullen diſcontent ſat h on her face; 
Then impotent of tongue, her ſilence broke, 
Thus turbulent in rattling tone the ſpoke. Dryden. 


Lo win. . from the verb.] 
1. Cloudineſs ; gloomineſs. 
2. Cloudineſs of look. | 
Philoclea was jealous for Zelmane, not without ſo mighty a 
letoer as that face could yield, Sidney. 
Lo'wsRINGLY. adv. | from lower.) With cloudinels; 
loomily. | 


Lo WER MOST. adj, [ from low, lower, and moſt.) Loweſt, 
Plants have their ſeminal parts uppermoſt, living creatures have 
them /oqvermoſt. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


now /oxvermeft, will preſently become higher, ſo that the water does 
aſcend by deicending; aſcending in compariſon to the whole inſtru- 
ment, and delcending-in reſpect of its ſeveral parts. Wilkins, 
Lo'WLA ND. u. J. [low and land.] he country that 
is low in reſpe& of neighbouring hills; the murſh, 
What a devil is he? 
His errand was to draw the /owv/and damps, 
And noiſome vapours, from the foggy feng, - 
Then breathe the baleſul ſtench with all his force. 
No nat'ral cauſe ſhe found from brooks or bogs, 
. Or marſhy /owlands, to produce the fogs. 
Lo'wiity. adv. [from lowly.) 
1. Humbly ; without pride. 
2. Meanly ; without dignity, 
Lo WIS HSS. . /. [from lowly. 
1. Humility; freedom from pride, 
Lew/meſr is young ambition's ladder, 
Wheieto the climber upward turns his face. 
© © The king-becoming graces, 
As juſtice, verity, temp'rante, ſtablenels, 
Bounty, porfev'rance, mercy, forv/ineſs, 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude z 
have no reliſh of them, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


With /oro/ineſs majeſtiek, from her ſeat, 
Ang grace, that won who ſaw to with her ſtay, 
ole. Milton's Paradi . 
If with a true Chriſtian loxwlineſs of heart, and a devout * 
of ſoul, we perform them, we ſhall find, that they will turn to u 
greater account to us, than all the watlike preparations in which we 
1. 9 . Atterbury, 
2. Meanneſs; want of dignity ; abject depreſſion, 
"They continued in that /orolineſs until the diviſion between the 
two houſes of Lancaſter and York aroſe, Spenſer. 


The de, of my fortune has not brought 
it Is my duty to give teſtimony te virtue. Waun 


Dryden. 
D ryde ns 


Shate/peare. 


Lo'wLY. adj, [from low.) 


To Low. v. a. [from the adjective.] To fink; to] 


the night, in which the birds are wakened by a bell, | 
and lured by a flame into a net. Lowe denotes a flame | 


rapidity, it bears along with it, ſuch particles of looſe matter as it met | 


It will alſo happen, that the ſame part of the pipe which was | 


Lor 


in, 1 'meek ; mild. 
m u and 
NM 
e did bend to us a little, and put his army nun 


parts ſaluted him in a very lowly and ſi abroad, 
that fem: kia we Ghouls che — 


With cries they fill'd the 6g 
Then thus with /oxvly voice Illoneus 
The heavens are not pure in his fight, and be 
angels with folly ; with how /owly a reverence charge f 
our ſouls before ſo excellent a Being, and N by 
ſuperior to our own ! ; 4 Natur 
2. Mean; wanting dignity ; not 
For from ws *., wi iis, obs 

One common right the great and lowly dan. 
3. Not lofty; not ſublime. 

Feor all who read, and reading not difdal, 
Theſe rural s, and their Joe. args 
The name of Varus oft laſerib d al fon. 


Lo'wLy. adv. [from low.] DR. 


1. Not highly; meanly; without Wy 
dignity, , 8randeur; vines 
I will ſhew myſelf highly fed, an 
buſineſs is but ay + dare 4g Ns 5 FOR taught; boo y 
Tia better to be /oroly born, 
And range with humble ljvers in content 
Than to be perk'd up in a glit ring grief, 
And wear a ſorrow. Shake, 
2. Humbly ; meekly ; modeſtly, u. 
Heav'n is for thee too high 
To know what paſſes there; be lowly wiſe: 
Think only what concerns thee, and thy being, 
Another crowd 
| Preferr'd the ſame requeſt, and loroly bow'd. 
Lown. . J. [liun, Iriſh ; loen, Dutch, a upid 
A ſcoundrel; a raſcal. Not in uſe, 
King Stephen was a worthy peer, 
His breeches coſt him but a crown, 
He thought them ſixpence all too dear, 
And therefore call'd the taylor Jen. 
Lo'wnsss. 1. J. [from los.] 
1. Contrariety to height; 
ground. 


By th! height, 


Ike, 


— 


Shale 
ſmall diſtance from th 


They know | 
the lowneſs, or the mean, if dearth 
Or foizon follow, | Shakeſp. Ant. and Clu 
The lowneſs of the bough where the fruit cometh, make the 
fruit greater, and to ripen better; for you ſhall even fee, in apricot 
upon a wall, the greateſt fruits towards the bottom, Haas. 
In Gothick cathedrals, the narrowneſs of the arch makes it fl 
in height, the /orvneſs opens it in breadth, 
2. Meanneſs of character or condition, whether neat 
or external. 
5 1 — eee nature 
o ſuch a /owneſs but his unkind daughter. elan 
| Now I muſt ; 
To the young man ſend humble treaties, f 
| And palter in the ſhift of /oqwneſs, Shahrſperrs 
3- Want of rank ; want of dignity. 
The name of ſervants has of old been reckoned to inply a «ys 
tain meanneſs of mind, as well as /owoneſs of conditlon” South 


4. Want of ſublimity ; contrary to loftineſs of file or 
ſentiment. | 
His Rile is accommodated to his ſubject, either high or low H. 
his fault be too much /ozwneſs, that of Perſius is the hardneſs of his 
metaphors. b 
5. Submiſſiveneſs. | 
The people were in ſuch /ozoneſs of obedience as ſubjeRs were 
like to yield, who had lived almoſt four-and-twenty years under ſo 
Baca. 


politick a king as his father. 
6. Depreſſion; dejection. 


Hence that poverty and /ozoneſs of ſpirit to which a kingdom 
may be ſubject, as well as a particular perſons Swift 


LowTno'UGHTED. adj, ow and thought.) Having 
the thoughts with-held from ſublime or heavenly ne- 


ditations; mean of ſentiment ; narrow-minded. 
Above the ſmoak and ſtir of this dim ſpot, 
Which men call earth, and with /owthougbted cart, 
Strive to keep up a frail and feyeriſh beings 
Oh grace ſerene ! Oh virtue heav'nly fair! 
Divine oblation of /ozothoughred care! + 
Freſh blooming hope, gay daughter of the ſky, 
And faith our early immortality ! f 
Lows ITK IT ED. adj. [Jow and pirit.] Deſeded; de. 
preſſed ; not lively; not vivacious ; not ſprighth. 
Severity carried to the higheſt pitch breaks the mind; and the 


in the place of a diſorderly young fellow, you have a {fir 
moped creature, Lott 


Loxopro'miCK. 2. /. [kb, and Jiu 
Loxodromick is the bg of Lathe A the rhomb, which i 
ways makes an equal angle with every meridian z that is, when 
ſail neither direQly under the equator, nor under one and mo 
meridian, but acroſs them: hence the table of rhombs, & 
tranſverſe tables of miles, with the table of longitudes and ltitvh 
by which the ſailor may practically find his courſe, diſtance, it 
tude, or longitude, is called /oxodromickh. lum 


LO VAL. adj. [ loyal, French.] 
1. Obedient; true to the prince. 
\ Of Gloſter's treachery, 
And of the /oyal ſervice of his ſon, 
When I inform'd him, then he call'd me ſot. Mag 
The regard of duty in that moſt loyal nation overcame * 
_ difficulties, 
Leyal ſubjects often ſeize their prince, Doin 
Yet mean his ſacred perſon not the leaſt offence- 
2. Faithful in love; true to a lady, or lover. 
Hail, wedded love! by thee Ahe 
Founded in reaſon /oyal, juſt, and pure. 
There Laodamia with Evadne moves, 14 
Unhappy both ! but loyal in their loves. Pod 


Lo'yatisT. 5. /. [from loyal.) One who profeſs 


uncommon adherence to his king. 


* tv | 
he Ja,, fell out ond 
TG by the inſtigation of the 104 1 . Tad Fe 


7 . iv: With 
Lo'YaLLY. adv. [from loyal] With N 
true adherence to a king ; with fidelity to 3 
The circling year I wait, with ampler ſtores, 
And fitter pomp, to hail my native ſhores 3 SEE 
Then by my realms due homage would be paid, Pope's lt 
For wealthy kings are /oyally obey d. n 
Lo“ vALr xv. 1. J. [loiauts, French. ] 


1. Firm and faithful adherence to a prince. 
Though /eyalty, well held, to fools does make 
Our faith mere tolly z yet he that can endure 
To follow with 2 a fall'n lord, 
Does conquer him that did his maſter conquer. 
He had never had any veneration for the court 


Dryden. | loyalty to the king as the law required. 


LUC 


Abdiel faithful found 
Unſhaken, unſeduc'd, unterrify d, 
Hit loyalty he bk ER: 
For loyalty is ſtill the ſame, 
Whether it win or lofe the game 3 
as the dial to the ſun, 
Although it be not ſhone upon. 


| lover. g | 
2. 1 T „Ae, French. Of unknown ety- 
Lo'zB „. 


Milton. 


Hudibras. 


molog) · | | 
EIS Ph ee e 
27 1 * held or CEL he Noh till melt- 
ed e preſerved fruit: both theſe are ſo deno- 


che original form, which was rhomboi- 


al. , lhrdhhip. 
enn. e + lan a" 1] A lazy darch fellow. 


Yet their wine and their viQtuals thoſe curmudgeon /ubbards 


5" I-nated from 


m my fight, in cellars and cupboards. _ Swift. 
7 4 a of this word the beſt derivation 
I. \ to be from Jubbed, ſaid by Junius to ſignify in 
ax" fat. A ſturdy drone; an idle, fat, bulky 
bel; a —_ and ſhowers deceiveth a many, ; 
And lingering Jab bert looſe many a penie. Tufſer*s Huſb. 
Theſe chaſe the ſmaller ſhoals of fiſh from the main ſea into the 
leaping up and down, puffing like a fat /ubber out of | 
S Carew's Survey of Cornwall, | 
uw They clap the lub ber Ajax on the ſhoulder, | 
As if his feet were on brave HeQor's beat N 
And great Troy ſhrinking» Sbabeſp. roil, and 2 a. 
A notable /ubber thou reporteſt him to be. Shakeſpeare, 
Tell how the drudging goblin ſweat; 
His ſhadowy flail hath threſh'd the corn, 
That ten day labourers could not end 
Then lies him down the lubber fend. Milton, 
Venetians do not more uncouthly ride, ; 
Than did your lubber ſtate mankind beſtride. Dryden. 
How can you name that ſuperannuated [ubber ? Congreve. 
Lu'paE8LY- adj. [from lubber.) Lazy and bulky. 
U [ came to Eaton to marry Mrs. Anne Page; and pos great 
ly boys ſpearee | 
A v4 adv. Aukwardly ; clumſily. 
| Merty Andrew on the low rope copies /ubberly the ſame tricks 


which his maſter is ſo dexterouſly performing on the high. Dryden. 
Lu. 2. /. A uw at cards, 
vn mighty pam who kings and queens o'erthrew, 
And mow'd down armies in the fights of lu. ; * 
7. 1,0'BRICATE. ©. 4. [from lubricus, Latin.] To 
make ſmooth or ſlippery; to ſmoothe. EY 
There are aliments which, beſides this /ubricating quality, ſti- 
mulate in a ſmall degree. a Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
The patient is relieved by the mucilaginous and the ſaponaceous 
remedies, ſome of which {ubricate, and others both lubricate and 
fimulates 5 Sharp 5 1115 
Lux T er ATE. v. 4. [from lubricus, Latin.] To 
ſmoothe ; to make ſlippery, "1 8 
Lunkiciry. 2. / [from Jubricus, Latin; Jubricite, 
French, ] 
x. Slipperineſs ; ſmoothneſs of ſurface. = 
2. Aptneſs to glide over any part, or to facilitate motion, 
Both the ingredients are of a lubricating nature; the mucilage 
adds to the /ubricity of the oil, and the oil preſerves the mucilage 
from inſpiſſation. - g 1 
3. Uncertainty ; li 2 ; inſtability. 
The manifold impoſſibilities and /ubricities of matter cannot have 


the ſame conveniencies in any modification. More. 
He that enjoyed crowns, and knew their worth, excepted them 


not out of the charge of univerſal vanity ; and yet the politician is | 
airs, and the /ubri- | 
Glanville's Apology. | 


not diſcouraged at the inconſtancy of human 
city of his ſudject. p 
A ſtate of tranquillity is never to be attained, but by keeping per- 
petually in our thoughts the certainty of death, and the {ubricity 
of fortune. | L'Eſtrange. 
4+ Wantonneſs ; lewdneſs. 
From the letchery of theſe fauns, he thinks that ſatyr is derived 


frota them, as if wantonneſs and /ubricity were eſſentlal to that | 


poem which ought in all to be avoided. 
Lu'nR1Ck, adj. [lubricus, Latin. ] 
1. Slippery; ſmooth on the ſurface. 


Dryden. 


A throng 
Of ſhort thick ſobs, whoſe thund'ring volleys float 
And roul themſelves over her {ubrick throat 
In panting murmurs. Craſhaw. 
2. Uncertain; unſtead | 


I will deduce him from Lis cradle through the deep and /»brick 
waves of ſtate, till he is ſwallowed in the gulph of fatality. Motton. 
3. Wanton; lewd. [lubrique, French. ] 
Why were we hurry'd down 
This brick and adult'rate age; 
Nay, added fat pollutions of our own, 
„ I! encreaſe the ſteaming ordures of the ſtage ? 
L\v"BRicous, adj. [lubricus, Latin.] 
1. Slippery; ſmooth, 
parts of water being voluble and lubricous as well as fine, it 
Alx infinuxtes itſelf into the tubes of vegetables, and by that 
meant introduces into them the matter it bears along with it. 
| Wodward's Nat. Hiſtory. 


Dryden, 


1. Uncertain, 
The judgment being the leading 
cent opinions 
refolved in the 


power, if it be ſtored with Ju- 
inſtead of clearly conceived truths, and peremptorily 
m, the practice will be as irregular as the conceptions. 


1 g 6 Glanville's Scepſis. 
©PRIFICA'TION, 2. J. [lubricus and fo, Lat.] The 
at of ſmoothing. 


A twofold liquor is prepared for the 
ke ogra of the bones ; an oily one, furniſhed by the marrow ; a 
en, ſupplied by certain glandules ſeated in the articula- 
Kay on Creation. 

Th . . [lubricus and facio, Latin.] 

—d aof lubricating or ſmoothing. 

ule is lubrifation and relaxation, as in medicines emollient; 
a milk, honey, and mallows. Bacon, 


vcr. . J. [perhaps from lupus, Latin.) A pike full 


grown, 
"7 give the doren white lucez in their coat. Shakeſpeare. 
aj. [lucens, Latin.) Shining; bright; 


CENT, 
ſplendid. 
I meant the day- ſtar ſhould not brighter riſe 
Nor lend like influence from his Feb. — c 


A ſpot like which perh 
Aſtronomer in the ſun's /ucent orb, MAE: 


his glaz'd optick tube yet never ſaw, 


Lunniyacrion, 1. 


Ben Jonſon. 


Milton. 


Ray on Creation. 


inunction and lubrification of | 


LUC 


LU CID. adj. [lucidur, Latin 3 Jucide, 
1. Shining; bright; glittering. 
43 ws his lucid arms 
m urple flow'd 
A Livelier ** — oe | Milton. 
contracts it, preſerving the from being injured by too 
vehement and lucid an object, — po 5 dilates it for the appre- 
hending objects more remote in a fainter light. Ray. 
If a piece of white paper, or a white or the end of one's 
finger, be held at the diſtance of about a quarter of an inch, or half 
an inch, from that part of the glaſs where it is moſt in motion, the 
electric vapour which is excited by the friction of the glaſs againſt 
the hand, will, by daſhing againſt the white paper, cloth, or finger, 
be put into ſuch an agitation as to emit light, and make the white 
paper, cloth, or finger, appear /ucid like a glow-worm, Newton. 
The pearly its /ucid globe unfold, FE 
And Phebus warm the rip'ning ore to gold, 
2. Pellucid ; tranſparent. 
On the fertile banks 
Of Abbana and Pharpar, /zcid ſtreams. Milton. 
On the tranſparent fide of a globe, half ſilver and half of a 
tranſparent metal, we ſaw certain ſtrange figures circularly drawn, 
and thought we could touch them, till we found our fingers ſtopped 
by that /ucid ſubſtance. Gulliver's Travels. 
3. Bright with the radiance of intelle& ; not darkened 
with madneſs. 


The long diſſentions of the two houſes, which, although they 


had had /ucid intervals and happy pauſes they did ever hang 
over the kingdom, ready to bre Keths* ded Bacon. 


Some beams of wit on other ſouls may fall, 
Strike through and make a lucid interval ; 
But Shadwell's genuine night admits no ray, 
His riſing fogs prevail upon the day. Dryden. 
I believed him in a /ucid interval, and deſired he would pleaſe to 
let me ſee his book. Tatler. 
A few ſenſual and ＋ 172 perſons may, for a ſeaſon, eclipſe 
this native light of the ſoul ; but can never ſo wholly ſmother and 
extinguiſh it, but that, at ſome lucid intervals, it will recover itſelf 
again, and ſhine forth to the conviction of their conſcience. 


Bent 
Lvcroirty. 3. /. [from /ucid.) Splendour; bright 
en YE a , ( ick. 
Lvcr'rgRous. adj. [lucifer, Latin.) Giving light; 
affording means of diſcovery, y 


French.] 


When made to converge, and ſo mixed together z though their 
luci motion be continued, yet by interfering, that equal motion, 
which is the colorifick, is interrupted. | | Grew. 

Luck. 3. J. | geluck, Dutch.] 
1. Chance; accident; fortune; 
He forc'd his neck into a nooze, 
To ſhew his play at faſt and looſe ; 
And, when he chanc'd t' eſcape, miſtook, 
For art and ſubtlety, his luck. | Hudibras. 

Some ſuch method may be found by human induſtry or uch, by 
which compound bodies may be reſolved into other ſubſtances than 
they are divided into by the fire. | * Boyle. 

2, Fortune, * or bad. ; | 
Glad of ſuch Juck, the lucklefs lucky maid 
A long time with that ſavage people Raid, 


hap; caſual event. | 


To gather breath in many miſeries. * Spenſer, 
Farewel, good luck go with thee. Shakeſpeare. 
I did demand what news from Shrewſbury. 

He told me, that rebellion had ill luck, 

And that young Harry Percy's ſpur was cold. Shakeſpeare. 


That part of mankind who have had the juſtice, or the /uch, to 
paſs, in common opinion, for the wiſeſt, have followed a very 
different ſcent. | Temple. 

Such, how highly ſoever they may have the luch to be thought 
of, are far from being Iſraelites indeed. South, 
The gueſts are found too num'rous for the treat, ; 

But all, it ſeems, who had the /uck to eat, ö 
Swear they ne'er taſted more delicious meat. Tate's Juv. 

Lvu'ck1Ly. adv. [from luciy.] Fortunately ; by good 
hap. | 

Its the pencil thrown /uckily full upon the horſe's mouth, to ex- 


| Dryden's Dufreſmy. 
It happens luckily for the eſtabliſhment of a new race of kings 
upon the Britiſh throne, that the firſt of this royal line has all high 
qualifications. ' Addiſon. 
U"CKINEss. #. J. [from Jucky.] Good fortune; good 
* ; caſual happineſs, 

e who ſometimes lights on truth, is in the right but by chance; 
and I know not whether the /uckineſs of the accident will excuſe the 
irregularity of his proceeding. Locke. 


L 


happy. 
Glad of ſuch luck, the Juckleſs lucky maid 


A long time with that ſavage people ſtaid, 
To gather breath in many miſeries. 


Fairy Queen, 
Never ſhall my thoughts be baſe, 


Though luce, yet without diſgrace. Suckling« 
What elſe but his immoderate luſt of pow'r, 
Pray'rs made and granted in a /uckleſs hour? Dryden. 
Lu'cky. adj. [from luck; geluckig, Dutch.) For- 
tunate ; happy by chance. 
But I more fearful, or more /uchy N 
Diſmay'd with that deformed, diſmal ſight, a 
Fled faſt away. | Fairy Queen. 


Perhaps ſome arm more /uchy than the reſt, 
May reach his heart, and free the world from bondage. Add. 
Lu'cRATIVE. adj. Hep 6 French ; /ucrativus, Lat. ] 
Gainful ; profitable ; bringing money. 
The trade of merchandize being the moſt /ucrative, may bear 
uſury at a good rate: other contracts not ſo, Bacon, 
The diſpoſition of Ulyſſes inclined him to purſue the more dan- 
gerous way of living by war, than the more /ucrative method of life 
by agriculture. ; : g Broome. 
Lu'crs. n./. ¶lucrum, Latin.) Gain; profit; pecu- 
niary advantage: In an ill ſenſe. | 
alice and lucre in them | 
Have laid this woe here. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
They all the —_—_ mn: - Heav'n 
To their own vile advan turn 
Of lucre and ambition. UM Milton's Paradiſe Leſt 
A ſoul ſupreme in each hard inſtance try d, | 
Above all pain, all anger, and all pride, 
The rage of pow'r, the blaſt of publick breath, 
The luſt of Jucre, and the dread of death. Pope 
Luck rEROUs. adj. [Jucrum and fero, Lat.] Gain- 
ul ; profitable. 
g AR yer afterwards ſeparated from the gold, but in ſo ſmall a 
quantity, that the experiment, the coſts and pains men was 
not lucriferouss i ULLD 
| Luck1'Fick. adj. [lucrum and facio, Latin.] Pro- 
ducing gain, 
LucTa'T10N. 3. J. 
conteſt. 


[l«&or, Lat.] Struggle; effort; 
| 


The experiment is not ignoble, and Juciferovs enough, as ſhew- 

ing a new way to produce a volatile ſalt. Boyle. 

Luci'yiCck, adj. [lux and facio, Lat.] Making light; 
producing light. 


preſs the foam, which the painter with all his ſkill could not form. 


Lu'ckLess. adj, [from luck.] Unfortunate; un- 


Pope, | 


| 


| 


— 


ö 


| 


'LucCUBRA'TION. . 


Lux 
To Lv'cunnare, v. 4. [lucubror, Lat.] To watch 8 
to ſtudy by night © N 


J. [!ucubratio, Latin.] Study by 
candle-light; nocturnal ſtudy ; any thing compoſed 
* W | N 

7 nun have been perufed by ſeveral of our friends, 
LuCuBRA'TORY, adj. [Jucubratorius, from Jucubror, 
Latin.) Compoſed by candle-light. | 
You muſt have a diſh of coffee, 'and-a ſolitary candle at 
fide, to write an epiſtle lucubratory to your friend. 5 Pipes 
Lv'curENr. adj. [luculentus, Latin.] 


1. Clear; tranſparent; lucid. This word is perhaps 
not uſed in this ſenſe by any other writer. 


And luculent along 
Tbe purer rivers flow. Tbonzſon' s Winter. 
2. Certain; evident. 
They are againſt the obſtinate 22 of the Jews, the moſt 
luculent teſtimonies that Chriſtian religion hath. Hooker» 


LUDICROUS. adj. [ludicer, Latin.] Burleſque ; 
merry; ſportive ; exciting laughter. . 
Plutarch quotes this inſtance of Homer's judgment, in cloſing = 
ludicrous ſcene with decency and inſtruRion, roome. 
Lu"picrovsLY, adv. [from ludicrous.] Sportively ; 
in burleſque; in a manner that may excite laughter. 
Lu'picrovsnss8s. 2. / [from ludicrous.] Burleſque ; 
ſportiveneſs ; merry caſt or manner; ridiculouſneſs. 
Lupirica'tion. 2. /. [ludificor, Latin-] The * of 
mocking, or making ſport with another. i&, 


Lurr. =. / [In Scotland.] The palm of the hand. 


To Lu. v. . 


[or le.] To keep cloſe to the wind. 
Sea term. 8 


Contract your ſwelling ſails, and /uff to wind. Dryden. 
To Lud. v. a. oer Saxon, to pull; /oga, Swediſh, 
the hollow of the hand. | 
1. To hale or drag; to pull with rugged violence. . 
""_ ** * | why this = X : 
ll lg your prieſts and ſervants from your ſides. © Shakeſp. 
Thy bear is ſafe, and out of peril, ot 
Thou lugg'd indeed, and wounded very ill. Hudibras. 
When ſavage bears agree with bears, 
Shall ſecret ones /ug ſaints by th' ears } Hudibras. 
See him drag his feeble legs about | 
Like bounds ill coupled: Jowler lugs him ſtil! 
Through hedges. * Dryden. 
Y Whoſe pleaſure is to ſee a trumpet tear 
A cynick's beard, and /ug him by the hair. Dar- , 
Either every ſingle animal ſpirit mutt convey a whole repreſenta. 


tion, or elſe they muſt divide the image among them, and ſo lug 
off every one his ſhare. Collier. 
2. To Luc ont. To draw a ſword, in burleſque lan- 
uage. 
guss But buff and beltmen never know theſe cares, 
No time, nor triek of law, their action bars; 
They will be heard, or they /ug out and cut. 
ToLus. v. 1. To drag; to come heavily: 
only miſprinted for lags. 
My flagging ſoul flies under her own pitch, 
Like fowl in air, too damp, and lugs along, 
As if ſhe were a body in a body. CONE 
Luc. 2. / 
1. A kind of ſmall fiſh. | 
They feed on ſalt unmerchantable pilchards, 
and little crabs. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
2. [In Scotland.] An ear. 
3. Lug, a land meaſure; a pole or perch. 
That ample pit, yet far renown'd NFL 
For the large leap which Debon did compel 
Ceaulin to make, being eight /ugs of ground. Spenſer. 


Lu"ccact. n, /. [from lug.) Any thing cumbrous 
and unwieldy that is to be carried away ; any thing 
of more weight than value. 


Come, bog: you luggage nobly on your back. Shakeſpeare 


aces at 5 you mean 7 
o doat thus on ſuch /uggage ? | Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
+] me ſlack, or need ” 


Think not thou to fi 
Thy politick maxims, or r e | 

| Luggage of war there ſhewn me. Milton's Par, Regain d. 

ow durſt thou with that ſullen /uggage 
O' th' ſelf, old ir'n, and other baggage, 

T' oppoſe thy lumber againſt us? Hadibrat. 
The mind of man is too light to bear much certainty among the 
ruffling winds of paſſion and opinion ; and if the /uggage be prized 


> EY 
perhaps 


Dryden. 


tag worms, lugt, 


AB: 


equally with the jewels, none will be caſt out till all be ſhipwrecked. 
Glanville 

A lively faith will bear aloft the mind, 
And leave the /uggage of good works behind, Dryden. 


I am gathering up my luggage, and preparing for my journey. 
I ; L Swift to Pope. 
Lucvu'sRIOUs. adj, L, French; /ugubris, Lat.] 
Mournful; ſorrowful 
A demure, or rather a /ugubrious look, a whining tone, makes 
up the ſum of many men's humillations. Decay of Piaty. 
LU'KEWARM. adj. [The original of this word is 
doubted. Warmth, in Saxon, is hleoð; in old Friſick | 
Vi; in Dutch /iexwre; whence probably our Juke, to 
which warm may be added, to determine, by the 
ſirſt word, the force of the ſecond ; as we ſay, beoil- 
ing bot.] | | | 
1. Moderately or mildly warm ; 
only a pleaſing ſenſation. 
A dreary corſe, whoſe life away did paſs, 
or 3 in his own yet /ukewarm blood, tf 
That from his wound yet welled freſh alas! + Fa; 
May you a better feaſt never behold, 15 pal 
You knot of mouth friends : ſmoke and lukewarm water 
Is your perfoction. hy nn ee Timon of Athens. 
Bathing the body in lukewarm water is of great advantage to con- 
temperate hot and ſharp humours. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Whence is it but from this attractive power, that water, Whiceh 
alone diſtils with a gentle /ukewarm heat, will not diſtil from ſalt of 
tartar without a great heat ? Newton's Optichs. 
2. Indifferent ; not ardent ; not zealous. vt 
If ſome few continue ſtedfaſt, it is an obedience ſo lutezwarye 
and languiſhing, that it merits not the name of paſſion. Dryden. 
This ſober conduct is a mighty virtue 
In lukewarm patriots. Addiſon's Cato. 
adjective.] 


ſo warm as to give 


Lu'xEWARMLY. adv. [from the 
1. With moderate warmth. 

2. With indifference. 
Lu"xEWARMNESS. . J. [from lukewarm. 
1. Moderate or pleaſing hear, 

2. Indifference ; want of ardour. 


] 


Some kind of zeal counts all merciful moderation / 4 
4. 5 Ki les. 
The defect of zeal is lubew 7 or coldneſs reli 

exceſs is inordinate heat and — 4 1 — 


Co 


— 


L UR 


Had 1 a hundred mouth 8 a hundted 6 
And throats of braſs inſpir'd with iron lunge ; 


LUN' 


The principal gentlemen of ſeveral counties are figmatized in a] | 
lump, under — notion of being papiſts.. Swift. 


LUM 


chaff and Rubble, give fire to the zeal of your | 
reproach 5 with . 80. 


| fire, tn 


T7 5 v. 4. [Julu, Daniſh ; lallo, Latin.] To Lu ur. v. a. To take in the groſs, without atten- Baur es _ how crimes 
1. To compoſe to ſleep by a pleafing ſound, tion to particulars. | | red al (ro e thoſe crimes have met. 5 Lor 
| b K regs” tn AN de France 8 tte nature & lurgs 8 in ab dungs: — n 
tle tream, whoſ j did pl Boccalini, in his political ce, 8 | 7893 in Pk 
An the an Be ee 5 id ſcale, — Spain into the other, which wanted but very little of as the lungs in an animal bo dy ; and edlitting 05 den 
o lull him ſoſt aſſeep, that by it lay. Fairy Queen.] being a counterpoiſe : the Spaniards upon this reckoried, that if 


The ſmith prepares his hammer for the firok 


duch fireet compulſion doth in muſick lie, While che lung 4 bellows biffing fire provoke, © 2 


Spain of itſelf weighed ſo well, they could not fail of ſucceſs when 


To /ul! the daughters of neceſſity, Milton. | the ſeveral parts of the monarchy were /umped in the ſame ſcale. LunG-GROWN. adj. | lung and Dy A 
. Theſe (% d by nightingales embracing ſlept. Milton. | Addifon. The lungs 3 faſt n. that! 1 
8. To compoſe; to quiet; to put to reſt. Lu'Myer18H. . ff 1 and .] A ſort of fiſh. within z whence ſuch as are detained wich that . lues dhe bug Milt 
To find a foe it all not be his hap, Lu'MP1NG, adj, [from /ump.] Large; heavy; great. | grown. H * d e by, houſes, 
and peace all ful him in hee Gow'vy ly. Min. A low word. Lu'ncworrT. 3. /. ¶ pulmonaria, Lad. A — funnin 
o more theſe ſcenes my meditations f butbnot. | : =: 4 
Or % to ret the viſions * . 5 Pope. Nick, thou ſhalt have a /umping pennyworth Arbutbno 5 


Lu'My1$H4. adj. [from lump.) Heavy; groſs ; dull; 
unactive; bulky. . 
Out of the earth was formed the fleſh of man, and therefore |. 


Lun1s0'LAR. adj, { luniſolaire French; } 420% Me. 
Latin.) Compounded of the revolution 17 2 
moon. un 


By the vocal woods and waters /ull'd, 
And loſt In lonely muſing in a dream» Thomſog's Spring · 


Lu'tLany. . / fy, Latin. Quem nutricum fuiſſe 


| 1 4 heavy and lumpiſb. Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. | 8 
deum contendit Turnebus, from ll: it is obſervable, Tr 85 Ur e. ae 4 fory 2 bateſo Lu 1 1. a ew, POS] The matcheorg "i | 
that the nurſes call ſleep by, by ; /ullaby is therefore Love Ie all ſpirit: fairies ſooner may which guns are fired, 7 
lull fo op.) A ſong to ſtill babes, Be taken tardy, when they night-tricks play, Lv PINE, . . [/Jupin, French; lupinus, Ladd! 

nly that noiſe heav'n's rolling circles keſt, Than wez we are too dull and yay 6.  Suckling- kind of pulſe. 14 1 

Sung /ullaby, to bring the world to reſt. Fairfax. Little terreftrial-particles ſwimming in it after the groſſeſt were It has a papillonaceous flower, out of whoſe thai E 

Philomel, with melody, ſunk down, which, by their heavineſs and {umpiſþ figure, made pale, which afterwards turns into a pod filled with et fler the 1 do 

Sing In your ſweet lullaby ; their way more (| * Burnet. cal ſeeds ; the leaves grow like fingers upon the foot ALY world : 

* lulla, lullab j tl lulla, lullaby. Shakeſpeare. ow dull and how inſenſible a beaſt When Protogenes would undertak any excellent 6 8. Mils, Lu RK 

If you will tet your lady know 1 am here to ſpeak with her, and Is man, who yet wou'd lord It o'er the reſt ? to diet himſelf with peas and lupines, that his inve * be uſd Lux 

bring her along with you, it may make my bounty further. Philoſophers and 29 yainly trove quick and refined, Pea Tins on mi lac 

Marry, Sir, /ullaby to oy bounty till I come again, Shakeſp. In every age the /umpiſh maſs to move. . Dryden. | Where talks of /upines grew, 8 Orowiy, 1 
Drinking is the /u/laby uſed by nurſes to ſtill crying children, Lu'MPISHLY. adv. 0 rom lumpiſb.] With heavineſs; Th' enſuing ſeaſon, in return, may bear gel. 

5 8 7 [limbi, Latin, the 1 Locke on Education, with ſtupidity. . R The bearded 0 705 of _ golden year, Dryden: 6 Is 
UMBAA go. A. . um i, a n, cn] | , f 0 2 . URCH. 1. a [ is wor is deri | rare, 
TTC 
of the back, ſuch as precede ague fits and fevers: they are mo n 2 . | , L 
commonly frond full und E in common with a diſpo- | Lu'MPY., adj. from lump.] Full of lumps full of among the D utch . Hure he derives from ares: f. 1 5 
fition to yawnings, ſhudderings, and erratick pains in other parts, compact maſſes. that, I ſuppoſe thoſe that are loſt are left in y h 2, Swi 
and gu off with evacuation, generally by ſweat, and other critical One of the beſt ſpades to dig hard lumpy clays, but too ſmall for | in the /urch or box; whence the ufe of the wort. Th 
diſcharges of fevers. Quincy. light garden mould. Mortimer's Huſbandry. To leave in the Lukcu. To leave in a forlorn ' bit 

LUMBER. . / [loma, xeloma, Saxon, houſehold- A kind of || ſerted condition; to leave without he or de. 


Lu"nacy. n. /. [from luna, the 7 
madneſs influenced by the moon; madneſs in gene- 
ral. 

Love is merely madneſs, and deſerves as well a dark houſe and a 
whip as madmen do; and the reaſon why they are not ſo puniſhed 
and cured is, that the /unacy is ſo _— that the whippers are in 
love too. | bakeſpeare's As you like it. 

Your kindred ſhun your hovle, | 

As beaten hence by your ſtrange /znacy. Shakeſpeare. 

| There is difference of lunacy : 1 had rather be mad with him, 
Dryden. that, when he had nothing, thought all the ſhips that came into || 
the Haven his, than with you, who, when you have ſo much com- 


| N ; 
hraſe. b. A lui 


ill you now to peace incline, 
And languiſh in the main deſign, 
And leave us in the lurcb. D 
But though thou'rt of a different church ale 

I will not leave thee in the lurch. Hed, 
Have a care how you keep company with thoſe that, 2 w 
find themſelves upon a pinch, will leave their triends in 14; lod, 


fluff ; /ommering, the dirt of an houſe, Dutch. ] _ 
thing uſeleſs or cumberſome z any thing of more bul 
than value. | 
The very bed was violated 
Ay the coarſe hands of filthy dungeon villaing, 
And thrown amongſt the common hier. 
One ſon at home 
Concerns thee more than many guetts to come, 
If to ſome uſeful art he be not bred, 
e grows mere /umber, and is worſe than dead. 
Thy neighbour has remov'd his wretched tore, 


ecrous 


Otway. 


—— 


Can you break - your word with three of the i 


ing perſons in the world ? It is baſe to take advantage of thei lim 


All men's honours 
Lie like one dee before him, to be faſhion's 
Into what pinch he pleaſe, Shabefp wes Hoy VIII. 
It Is rare to find any of thefe metals pute but copper, iron, 
gold, filver, lead, and tin, all promiſeuouſly in on e. 
Wodwar 


i N, {nh » 
4+ The whole together ; the groſs, 5 


W wy readers will not go to the price of buy! 3 
A - Ne Wenne 


Uther eren view are rife and predominan” only for a Talon, 
dat 


and muſt not be atcribed to men natere in the 


LunGs. % lungen, Saxon] long, Dutch.) The 


of two faces that form an angle inwards, and is commonly raiſed in 
tolſes full of water, to ſerve inftead of a fave braye, * diſpute 
the enemy's pallage 1 it is fix toiles in extent, of which the parapet 
Is four, Trevoux, 


= wh the part by which breath is inſpired and ex- 
Pires. | 
More would I, but m lung: are waſted ſo, 
That Arength of tpeech . orterly denbed me. 
be bellows of his /ungs begin to (well, 


Shakeſpeare, 


Lv'nid, adj. Llaridus, Lat.] Gloomy ; di 


Nor can the good receive, not bad expel, 
* | 


Dryden, | 


a 5 | ot . : C 
Few hands will rid the /umber of the poor. Dryden's Juvenal. ing in, think you have nothing. Suckling. || plicity and credulity, and /eave them in the lurch at lay, Arbutben 10 
1 God latended not the preciſe uſe of every fingle atom, that LV NAR. dj. [ Ieneire. Fr. 1 "TH Flirts about town had a deſign to caſt us out of the talkionakl carr) 
ade had been ho dt than a plece of Ju 45 Sri iL.onany adj. Lunaire, Fr. lunaris, at.] world, and leave us in the lurcb, by ſome of _ late refinements, Pe 
"The poring ſcholiaſts mark; 1. Relating to the moon. | | |  Addifn's Guardia. grun 
VNA 4 7 T in n 8 They ta have Nile tit thets years were but lunary years, To LukCH, V. Ms [ loeren, Dutch; or rather from the Lv 5! 
77707 ope's Phnctads } . of a month, or Egyptian years, are eafily confuted. Ralcigh. noun, ] : Lost 
To Lu'MuER, br tobe — 4 the noun.] To heap like | Then we upon our globe's laſt verge ſhall go, 1, To ſhift; to play tricks. pal 
uſeleſs goods irregularly, q | And view the ocean leaning on the ity; | I myſelf, ſometimes leaving goodneſs on my left hand, and hy. hi 
In Rollo we muſt have ſo much Ruff lumbered together, that | From thence our rolling neighbours we ſhall know, ing mine honour in my neceflity, and ſain to ſhuffle, w "Trays Los! 
not the leaſt beauty of tragedy can appear. : Rymer. | And on the /unar world ſecurely pry. Dryden. and to lureb. TW 
To lu MukR. vn. To move heavily, as burthened 2 Being under the dominion of the moon. 2. To lie in wait: we now rather uſe /ur4, | 
with his own bulk. | They have denominated ſome herbs ſolar and ſome lunar, and ſuch While the one was upon wing, the other ſtood lurch) upa4 the 2 
Flrſt let them run at large, | like toys put into great words. Vacon Natural Hiftory. ground, and flew away with the fiſh. | 750 la: 
Nor lumber 0'er the meady, nor crofs the wood. Dryden. The figure of its ſeed much reſembles a horſeſhoe, which Baptiſta ] To LuRCH. v. &. [lurcor, Latin, ] "0 Lv's 
„MIN AKN. n | Porta hath thought to6 low a lignification, and raiſed the ſame unto ' : : | v's 
82 ws 4 : - 8 Lat. luminaire, Fr. „„ Srewl's e ee 1. To devour; to ſwallow greedily, bY 
1. Any y wich gives light, * 7 , N 14 Too far off from great cities may hinder buſineſs; or too la 
The great furs, |Luſnary, . J. [{unaria, Latin; lunaire, French. ] | lurcheth all proviſions, and maketh every thing dear, dun Lus 
Diſpenſes Heht from far. Milton. | ME Y ; 1 2. To defeat; to diſappoint, A word now uſed only ip 
2. Any thing which gives intelligence. | OO Is Ba RON in burleſque. [from the game /urch,] 
: 8ir John Graham, 1 know not upon what Auminarics he eſpied in | Bn wee het 8 , D \« Nomobia, | He waxed like a ſea; lax 
his face, difluaded him from marr} N Wotton. 1 ee f 8˙ * pF th * If And, in the brunt of ſeventeen battles ſince, g 
3. Any one aha Ne * ind. 8 - Rk ub. adj, [from /una.] Forme e a ha ** jurche al foods 0) 2 garland. Sbateſpeart's Cx lla Lo“ 
pe chrculatlon of the „an welght and ſpring of the Noone a 9 , ++ oY od never defigned the uſe of them to be continual; by putt 
vir, aged New for a late happy diſcovery by two great lan. | LU'NATICK, adj. [lunaticus, Latin.) Mad; having | fuch an emptineſs in them, as ſhould fo quickly fal und hc tio 
neriee of this and. , Bently. | the imagination influenced by the moon. expectation, f ok af 
Lumina TION, u. /. [from lumen.) Emiſſion of | Bedlam beggars, from low farms, This is a ſure rule, that will never deceive or lurch the be pre 
light, | Did. Sometimes with /unatick bans, ſometimes with prayers, communicant. LL Sth, LU 
I. Nos. adj. [lwminenx, French.] „„ Enforce their charity, - Shakeſpeare. | 3+ To ſteal privily ; to filch; to pilfer, 1. ( 
1. Shining ; emitting light, Lu"naTick, . / A madman, Lux HER. #. / [from lurch. 
0 Kh 0 wy * N apy l firſt /wminows, then black and N. ee le —— the poet, 1. One that watches to ſteal, or to betray or entra 
rittle, an y, broken and incinerate. Bacon. oa ! , His thefts ſome tradeſman ſpies 
61 ; ya ny —_— 8 on 28 devils than hotel Mr 1 Night's Dream Swift from his play the ſcudding lurcher flies; p 
wminens Interior orbs incloy* . . Igbt's Dream. Wil 5 5 
From chaos. a Milton, | 1 dare enſure any man well in his wits, for one in the thouſand |, A do arora e eee, | 
How cams the fun to be len,, Not from the neceſſity of that he ſhall not die a lune in Hedlam within thefe ſeven years; | ©* 1 > tes e er no IRE rally than under th tor 
natural cauſes, Bentl becauſe not above one in about one thoufand five hundred have P p 
. Kult gh 80d 9 | ons . Graunt's Bills, ſhadow of a pack of dogs, made up of finders, lu chen and _ put 
l . | See the blind beggar dance, the cripple fi . CR 3 
e 2 2 wo dang Lav ug day, | The fot a hero, /unatick a king- OW a+ 3. [Lurco, Latin.) A glutton; a gor mandizer, Not 2. / 
From the ſun's beam, meet night; her other part | The refidue of the yegrly profits thall be laid out in purchaſing | uſed, | | 
Still luminous by hls ray. Milton's Paradiſe Loft a piece of land, and in building thereon an hoſpital for the reception F LuRE. n. J [ leurre, French ; lore, Dutch. ] 
4- Shining : bright. 15 e mi linde, 1 Swift. 1. Something held out to call a hawk. . 
Nee . 5 
be e im rongly than all the reſt t b | , . muſt no ' | 
gother, "FY Newton's Oprichs, | If the /1na/!ons be obſerved for a cycle of nineteen years, which is For thas the hever looks upon her /urt. 0 fl 
LUMP, » 1 lom be, Dutch J ES the cycle of the moon, the fame obſervations will be verified for This /ure ſhe caſt abroad, thinking that this fame and bed 
b. A (mall 4 0 0 any m Arbe 8 L ſucceeding cycles for ever. Holder on Times would draw, at one time or other, fome birds 3 4 m 
a . UNCH, We he 1 ö acon s 
The weed kal Is by the Egyptians ufed firſt for fuel, and then Lv“ 8 2 ; 1 4) 28 A great eſtate to an heir, is a lure to all the birds of prey mw" 
they dh the athes Into ant (ik u Rags, and io fl them to the Lo nem. I. , Opanith 3 Ster from Meinken, A mall] cut to else on Hm. Tn * 
Venetians. Bacen's Natural Hiſtory, piece, Feutonick. It probably comes from clutch or This Riffneck'd pride, nor art nor force can bend, ; 
Without this various agitation of the water, how could {xp of clunch.) As much food as one's hand can hold. Nor high-flown hopes to teaſon's {ure deſcend. ie 
(gar or falt caſt into jt be (6 perfectiy diflolved in it, that the When hungry thou ſtood'ſt (taring, like an oaf, A falc'ner Henry is, when Emma hawks; | | the 
mp1 he ves tokally 4ifappear Ney. ö ic d the /rncbeon from the barley loa Wi talks. 5 6 
lumps themſel ly difappear ? y I flic'd the / bn from the barley loaf z th her of tarſels, and of /#res he Fur Tl 
Wh han A wrotch is pris'ner made 3 With crumbled bidad I thicken'd well the meſs. Cay. 2. Any enticement; any thing that promiſes advantage. 1. 4 
mec Vz oft by lern, the raw nous foe i Lon. . / [luna, Latin, ] How many have with a ſmile mage ſmall account 
3 ban gy Og ee Tate. | 1, Any thing in the ſhape of an half moon, Of beauty, and her lurer, eaſily ſcorn'd Fa 
Were forted well, with lumps of _— between. Dryd Fall = 0 (mms mm] _ e + 
Te conceive thus of the foul's intimate unl m with an infinite r any wa" Hi „ Luxury | 
dota of Firm as they ſtood, Watts. | Held out her lure to his ſuperiour e uh 
being, and by that union vecely 4 OR ) atts. $ ſupe ye, 
thoughts, wW country-maid would e OO 2. Fits of lunacy or frenzy; mad freaks. The French = = And griev'd to fee him paſs contemptuons . F 1 £ 
the leveral parts whervot being applied to her Jus of butter, leſt on ſay of a man fantaſtical or whimſical, 17 4 des lunes. To Luks, v. . [from the noun, ] . 9 Tal ſudden j N 8 
it the Mute ur Idea there was prelegt need of. Locke. | Hanmer Standing near one that rad loud and ſhrill, 1 hat ©) my at 1 
>. A Mapeleſe maſs. | Reftrew them *| offence, as if ſomewhat had broken, or been diſlocated in = 
heap of wrath, foul Indigefied Jum» Theſe dangerous, unſafe /wner, thi king; and immediately aſter a loud ringing. os + tO draw. 
As evoked in thy manners ad thy ſhape. S Menry vl. He mutt be told on't, and he ſhall : the 1 To Lv RE, . a. To attract 5 to entice » to | 4 1 
Why might there not have been, in this great watt, huge lumps Becomes a woman beſt, Shateſpeare's Winter's Tale, th hens ack te 
= vow mnt which, without any form or order, might . Alaiſh: as, the /une of n hawk. oo SI —_ _ Ronny ot p al 
Nee Keil te Burnet [LUNE'TTE. n. /. [French.) A ſmall half moon, gh ay Sg e | 
4. May undiſtinguiſhed. L. cette is 4 80. 6 made before the courtine, which conſiſts F wy le. 


Wich · ſcent of living carcaſſes. Milton ; Paid "* 
A man ſpent one day in labour, that be might Pad ut n 
eaſe; and lured on by the pleaſure of this bait ; 
vigour he would provide for as many days as he 
Should you /wre 
From his dark haufit, beneath the tangled root 
Of pendant trees, the monarch of the brook, 
Behoves you then to ply your fineſt art. 
Volumes on ſhelter'd ſtalls expanded lie, 
And various ſcience lure; the learned eye · 


Than 


Gay: Tu. 
mal. Ne 


uſed. gos 


1 u 


1 U 


" ” 5 i £ y 13 
(-ifling o'er the _rid groves. 1 [vari wy * from 40. Vigour; ſpright- 
Seer fell dende, 1 „Lusrinoop. ] lineſs; corporal ability. Not now 
beni probably leech and lurk are the ſame in uff. fy; Ae 
. N. 2 . . 
Font L CH.) To lie in wait; to lie A goodl perſo 
. e : 2 7 ” 
den tx org nation beben an; e, Ty” 
nor , . | on an | | 
Tha nee 42 ot Morne deny Make livers pale, end infibeed djeted. Shakeſpeare. 
But i! : throu : ; prove it oh ; 
And flying faſt a8 roeduck yr Fairy Queen. Deſpight his nice fence, and his attive 
All naked between two. hills, a village of ſome eighty , His May of youth and bloom of luſtybeod. Sbaleſpeare. 
Milbrook ur ing his name from. a mill and little brook Lyu'sT3Ly. adv.” [from yfty.} y; with vigour ; 
houſes) 2 hrough- 5 _—_— Survey of Cornwall. with mettle. 
tuning t to live by their worke, l I determine to fight /uftily for him. Sbaleſpeare': Henry V. 
Ty ih loiter and lurkes Tuſſer's Huſbandry. Now, done | 2 50 
But gaps thee, conſent not; if they ſay, let Pa * * Let's tune, and to it /uftily a while. Shakeſpeare. 
it _— t us lurk privily for the innocent, POE LEY Barbaroſſa took upon him that painful journey, which the old 
for blood, le ife, when danger or diſhonour lurks, king /uftily performed. Knolles. 
2 ah, und ſeemlieſt by her huſband ſtays, Milton. He has fought Juflily for her, and deſerves her. Sontherne. 
* 2 G. ft 88s bad eld. Lv „ihres. a. . {from auf.] Stoutnefs ; ſturdi- 
The Jurking gold up The king unſeen I neſs 3 ſtrength; vigour of body. 
4 j reſh Clarion being ready dight 
Lurt'd in _ hs Lt mourn'd his captive queen 3 Pope. He with good ſpeed began to take his flight 
He ſprings te the dark: I am not wholly unknown to the Over the fields in his frank Juſtineſs. Spenſer' s Muiopotmos. 
4o not {urk in nn Swoift. Where there is ſo great a prevention of theordinary time, it is the 
world: 1 mo ſtrom fk” A thief that lies in wait. 4 50 00 the child; but when it is leſs, _ ſome indiſpoſition of 
„KER. ./ 7 742 e mother. acon's Natural Hiſtory. 
wow GPLACE» . 7. lurk and Place. Hiding Cappadocian ſlaves were famous for their luftineſs, and bal da 


8 lace. A i . 
een fecre? Þ all the /urkingplaces where he hideth him- 


y I Sam. 7 * 23. 
bo ö ici ſome ; but Skinner 
; | adj. [from delicious, ſay ſome ; 

l bei, 2 it from luxurious, corruptly 


nounced. 
in a great degree. | 
bd . A him — is as luſcious as loches, ſhall ſhortly be 
hitter a8 coloquintida. N Shakeſpeare's Othello. 

p bitter brandich'd blade ruſk on him, break his glaſs, 


P ake knowledge of 


J the /uſcious liquor on the ground. Milion. 
1 roſes 0 their ſweetneſs to the laſt, 
And raiſins keep their luſcious native taſte. Dryden. 


. delightful. , 
Rn 5 Mm 65 with the luſcious propoſal of ſome gainful 


South. 


3. 


] RAY, adv. [from luſcious.) Sweet to a great 
lee , [from [ior] Immoderac 
ſweetneſs. | 


ter indulgence in God, than to embitter ſen- 
N dae. 2323 us, and to wn wings —_ 
from him? Decay of Picty. 
by reaſon of the /uſciouſneſs and ſweetneſs of 
grun. La <2 oe" 3 
ug N. u. / abus cervarius, Latin. ynx. 
YH Ge Ok, deep, full colour, oppoſite to 
ale and faint ; from louſche. Hanmer. 
How lu and luſty the graſs looks ? hw green? = Shakeſpeare. 
LusK. ut. [luſche, French. ] Idle; lazy; v—_— 
| 7 
Lv'sx154, adj. [from I.] Somewhat inclinable to 
lazineſs or indolence. 2, 
Less v. adv. [from lait. ] Lazily ; indolently. 
Lo'sisuukss. 2. J. [from Ib. A 3 to 


lazineſs, : Spenſer. 
Lu3o'k10vs, adj. [Ju/orius, Latin.) Uſed in play; 
ſportive, i | 


Things more open to exception, yet unjuſtly condemned as un- 
lawful; ſuch as the Juſorious lots, dancing, and ſtage-plays. 
Biſhop Sanderſon. 
Lu'soxy. adj. [luforius, Latin.) Ufed in play. 

There might be many entertaining contrivances for the inſtruc- 
tion of children in geometry and geography, in fuch alluring and 
Haley methods, which would make a moſt agrecable and laſting im- 
nf fg Watts on the Mind. 

LUST. #. /. [luptz, Saxon; uſt, Dutch. ] 
1. Carnal defire, | 
This our court, infected with their manners, 
Shews like a riotous inn, epicuriſm and [uſt 
Make it more like a tavern or a brothel, 


Te, 


Than a grac'd palace, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Luft, and rank. thoughts. | pong © Cymbeline. 

They are immoderately given to the /uf of the fleſh, making no 
tonſcience to get baſtards, Abbot, 


When a temptation of /uf# aſſaults thee, do not reſiſt it by diſ- 
puting with it, but fly from it, that is, think not at all of it. 

. | Taylor's Holy Living. 
2. Any violent or irregular defire. 
| will divide the ſpoil; my 1ſt ſhall be ſatisfied upon them. 

Exodus, xv. 9. 

The ungodly, for his own Ji, doth perſecute the poor: let 

them be taken in the crafty wilineſs they imagined. Pſalms. 

Virtue was repreſented by Hercules: he is drawn offering to 

flike a dragon; by the dragon are meant all manner of Juſſs. 
Peacham on Drawing. 
All weigh our acts, and whate'er ſeems unjuſt, 

Impute not to necMity, but /uft. Dryden's Ind. Emp. 

Ide luft of lucre, Pope. 

J Vigour ; active power; luſtineſs. Not uſed. 

Trees will grow greater, and bear better fruit, if you put ſalt, or 

kes of wine, or blood, to the root: the cauſe may be, the increaſing 

e lad or ſpirit of the roots Bacon. 
0 LUST, v. u. | 
1. To defire carnally. 


Inconſtant man, that loved all he ſaw, 


And [vfted after all that he did love. * Roſcommon. 
, To defire vehemently. 
Na lometimes prodigally; not becauſe he loved them to 
wham he gave, but becauſe be lufted to give. 


Sidney. 

„de Chriſtian captives in chains could no way move themfalyes, 

'ithey ſhould unadviſedly Jef after liberty. Knoles, 

4 To ſt; to like. Out of uſe. | 
Their eyes ſwell with fatneſs ; and they do even what they l,. 
T : Pſal, Ixil. 7. 

+ bo have irregular diſpoſitions, or deſires. 
The * 0 


Ab e Mixed multitude lufting ; and the children of Iſrael 

11.9% and ſaid, Who ſhall give us fleſh to eat? —”— Number, 

i {pirit that dwelleth in us luſtetb to envy. Jem. iv. 5. 

J Lic adj, Lief and ful] 
ibidinous having irregular deſires. 
wyoming wrathful fire to I, ſv heat, 

ith beaſtly fin thought her to have defil'd, Fairy Queen. 

unh Ubi gan that Is intemperate ot but beſides tlie 

iſe ſtains and obſcures his ſoul, Tilotſon. 


'vroking to ſenſuality ; inciting to luſt. 


M Thence his {u/ful orgies he enlarg'd. 
UiTrutLY 


L copiſcence. 


Milton. 


. adv, [from Iufful.] With ſenſual con- 


good liking, were ſet on a ſtall to ſhew the good habit of their body, 
and made to play tricks before the buyers, to ſhew their activity 


Uſed in purification. 
His better parts by luſtral waves refin'd, 
More pure, and nearer to ethereal mind. 
LusTRA'TION. #. / [luftration, French 
Latin.] Purification by water. 
ob's religious care 
His ſons aſſembles, whoſe united prayer, 
Like ſweet perfumes, from golden cenſers riſe ; 
He with divine [uftrations ſanRifies. Sandys's Paraphraſe. 
That ſpirits are corporeal feems a conceit derogative unto himſelf, 
and ſuch as he ſhould rather labour to overthrow; yet thereby he 
eſtabliſheth the doctrine of /uſtraticns, amulets, and charms. 
| Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Should Io's prieſt command 
- A pilgrimage to Meroe's burning ſand ; | 
Through deſerts they wou'd ſeek the ſecret ſpring, 
And holy water for luſtration bring. Dryden's Juvenal. 
What were all their /ufrations but ſo many ſolemn purifyings, to 


| Garth. 
3 luſtratio, 


Seuth's Sermons. 
By ardent pray'r, and clear /uftration, 
Purge the contagious ſpots of human weakneſs ; 
Impure no mortal can behold A 
Lu'sTRE. #. J. [luftre, French.] 
1. Brightneſs ;- ſplendour ; glitter. 
You have one eye left to ſee ſome miſchief on him. 
—Leſt it ſee more, prevent it; out, vile gelly | where is thy 
luftre now ? 
To the ſoul time doth perfection give, 
And adds freſh /uftre to her beauty ſtill. 
The ſcorching ſun was mounted high, 
In all its Jure, to the noonday ſky. 
Paſs but ſome fleeting years, and theſe poor eyes, 
Where now without a boaft ſome /uftre lies, 
No longer ſhall their little honours keep, 


Davies. 


But only be of uſe to read or weep. Prior. 
All nature laughs, the groves are freſh and fair, 
The ſun's mild luſtre warms the vital air. Pope, 


2. A ſconce with lights, 
Ridatta ſips, and dances till ſhe ſee 
The doubling /ufres dance as quick as ſhe. 
3. Eminence; renown. | 
His anceſtors continued about four hundred years, rather with- 
out obſcurity than with any great /uſtre. Motten. 
lo uſed to wonder how a man of birth and ſpirit could endure to 
be wholly inſignificant and obſcure in a foreign country, when he 
might live with /uftre in his own. l Swift. 
4. [From /uftre, French; luſtrum, Latin.] The ſpace 
of five years. 


Los TRIN S. u. /. [from luſtre.] A ſhining ſilk; 
commonly pronounced lateſtring. 
Lu'sTROVS. adj. [from luſtre.] Bright; ſhining ; lu- 
minous. 
Noble heroes, my ſword and yours are kin, good ſparks and 
luſtrous. Shakeſpeare's All's well that ends well, 
The more /uftrous the imagination is, it filleth and fixeth the 
better. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
Lu'sTwoRT. . J. [Juſt and wort.] An herb. 
Lu'srY. adj. [luftig, Dutch.] Stout; vigorous; 
healthy; able of body. 5 
This /uſty lady came from Perſia late, 


She with the Chriſtians had encounter'd oft. Spenſer, 
If lufly love ſhould go in queſt of beauty, 

Where Mould he find it fairer than in Blanch ? Sbaleſpcare. 
We yet may ſee the old man in a morning, 

Tufy as health, come ruddy to the field, 

And there purſue the chace. Otzvay. 


Lu"TanisT. 2. . [from lute.] One who plays upon 
the lute. | | | | 


LuTA'R1OUS. adj, 
1. Living in mud. 
2. Of the colour of mud. 

A ſcaly tortoiſe-ſhell, of the lutarious kind. 


LUTE. 3. / [/uth, lut, French.] 


1. A ſtringed inſtrument of muſick. 
Orpheus with his /ute made trees, 
And the mountain tops that freeze, 
Bow themſelves when he did ſing. 
May muſt be drawn with a ſweet countenance, upon his head a 
garland of roſes, in one hand a lute. Peacham. 
In a ſadly pleaſing train 
Let the warbling /ure complain. Pope's St. Cæcilia. 
A lute ſtring will bear a hundred weight without rupture, but at 
the ſame time cannot exert its elaſticity. Arbuthnot, 
Lands of ſinging, or of dancing ſlaves, | 
Love-whiſp'ring woods, and /ute-reſounding waves. Dunciad. 


2. [From lat, Fr. lutum, Lat.] A compoſition like 
clay, with which chemiſts cloſe up their veſſels. 


* 


[/utarius, Latin.] 


Grew. 


Some temper /ate, ſome ſpacious veſſels move, 
Theſe furnaces erect, and approve. Garth, 
To Lurz. v. a. [from the noun. ] To cloſe with lute, 
or chemiſts clay. | X 
Take a veſſel a> "ol and let it have a cover of iron well luted, 
after the manner of the chemiſts. Baton's Natural Hiſtery. 


Iron may be ſo heated, that, being cloſely lated in a glaſs, it 
ſhall conſtantly retain the fire. Mullins Math, Magick. 


vTFULNEss, v. J. [from luf/al.] ' Libidigouſneſs. | 


* 


and ſtrength. Dryden's Perſius. 
Lu'sTLEss. adj, [from luſt.) Not vigorous ; weak. 

. * | Spenſer. 

Lu'sTRAL. adj. [luffrale, French; luftralis, Latin.) 


render both themſelves and their ſacrifices acceptable to their gods? 


P * 107 », 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


Addiſon's Ovid. 


Pope's Horace. 


4 
+ 
3 


Shateſp. Hany VIII. 


| 


 Luxv'rrance. 


| Te Luxv'RIAT E. v. 8. [lxurior, Latin 


14 * in the pleaſures of the table 


i 


BYN 
. ad). hunt, Latin,] Muddy; tits 
1 . | f 


Fo Lux. v. #. [ver, French; Ie, Latin.) T's 
To Lvu'xars. fy. put out of joint; to disjoint. | 
| Conſider well the. /uxated joint, which way it flipged out; it 
requireth'to be returned in the ſame manner. | Wiſeman. 
Deſcending careleſs from his couch, the fall 
Lu d his joint neck; and ſpinal marrow bruis d 
Lux “Tien. . J. [from exe, Latin.) 
1. The act of disjointing. | 
2. Any thing disjointed; -  _ * Bos 
The undue ſituation, or connexion of parts, in fractures and 
luxations, are to be rectiſied by chirurgical means. Fleyer. 
LUXE. 3. /. [French, Juxus, Lat.] Luxury; volup- 
tuouſneſs. Not uſed. | | 
The pow'r of wealth I try'd, 
And all the various luxe of coſtly prides 


Luxv'RIAxcx. 
plenty or growth. 


' Philipes 


ro 4 2 


i ve 


: Priar. 
1. i [from Ixarians; Latin] Ex- 


uberance; abundant or wanton 


A fungus prevents healing only by its Juxuriancy, | Miſeman. 
Flowers grow up in the garden in the greateſt luxuyiancy and pro- 
fuſion. Spectator. 


While through the parting robe th' alternate breaſt 

In full luxuriance roſe. Thomſon's Summers 
Luxv' RIAN T. adj. [luxurians; Latin.] Exuberant ; 
ſuperfluouſly plenteous. 


A fluent and luxuriant ſpeech becomes youth well, but not age. | 


Bacon's FA 
The mantling vine gently creeps luxuriant. ilton. 
If the. fancy of Ovid be /uxyriant, it is his character to be ſo. 
 Dryden's Pref. to Ovid's Epiſtles . 

Prune the luxuriant, the uncouth refine, _ 4 5 
J. To graw 


Hut ſhow no mercy to an empty line. 
exuberantly ; to ſhoot with ſuperfluous plenty. 


Luxu"kiOus. adj. © [[uxuricux, French, Inxurio/ur, 
Latin. = habe? ARE 


290 


bY 

2. Admaniſtring to luxury, 8 
Thoſe whom laſt thou ſaw'ſt 

In triumph, and Juxyrious wealth, are th 

Firit ſeen in acts of proweſs eminent, 


And great explaits; but of true virtue void. Milt:n, 
The luxwriqus board, | . 
3. Luſtful; libidinous. | 
| She knows the heat of a /uxurious bed: 
Her bluſh is guiltipeſy not modeſty, Sbabeſpeare. 
grant him bloody, | 

Luxurious, avaricious, falſe, deceitful. Sbaleſpeare. 

4+ Voluptuous; enſlaved to pleaſure, | 

uxurious cities, where the noiſe 

Of riot aſcends above their loftieſt tow'rs.. Milne. 


5. Softening by pleaſure, 
Repel the Tufcan foes, their ay ſeize, 
Protect the Latians in luxurious cafe. 
6. Luxuriant; exuberant. 
Till more hands 
Aid us, the work under our labour grows 
Luxuriaus by reſtraint. Milton's Paradiſe Leg. 
Luxv”R10VSLY. adv. [from luxurious] Deliciouſly ; 
voluptuouſly, | 8 


Drydens 


Hotter hours you have 

Luxurioufly pick'd out. 

Where mice and rats deyour'd poetick bread, 
And with heroick verſe /axuriouſly were fed, 

He never ſupt in ſolemn ſtate ; | 
Nor day to night luxuriouſly did join, Dryden. 
LUXURY. . / [luxur#, old French; Juxaria, Lat.] 
1. Voluptuouſneſs; addictedneſs to pleaſure. 


Egypt with Aſſyria trove | 
In wealth and /uxury. Milton. 


Riches expoſe a man to pride and /uxry, and a fooliſh elation of 


heart, Addiſon's Specr᷑ator. 
2. Luſt; lewdneſs. * 28 
Urge his hateful luxury, 
His beftial appetite in change of luſt, 
Which ſtretch'd unto their ſervants, daughters, wives. Shak, 
3. Luxuriance ; exuberance. ; 
Young trees of ſeyeral kinds ſet contiguous in a fruitful ground, 
with the /uxury of the trees will incorporate. Bacon. 
4. Delicious fare. 
He cut the ſide of the roche for a garden, and by laying on it 
earth, furniſhed out a kind of /uxury for a hermit. Addiſons 
Ly. A very NEN termination both of names 
of places and of adjectives and adverbs; when Jy 
terminates the name of a place, it is derived from 
leaz, Saxon, a field. Gib/on. When it ends an ad- 
jective or adverb, it is contracted from lich, like : as, 
beaftly, beaftlike ; plainly, plainlike, | 
LyCAa"NTHROPY. #. /. [lycantropie, French ; zur and 
4d! A kind of madnels, in which men have 
the qualities of wild beaſts, | 
He ſees like a man in his ſleep, and grows as much the wiſer as 


8hakeſpeares 
Dryden. 


the man that dreamt of a {ycantbropy, and was for ever after wary 
not to come near a river. 5 | Taylor. 
Ly EE. adj. for like. Spenſer. 


Ly'inc. participial noun, from lie, whether it ſig- 

nifies to be recumbent, or to {peak falſely, or other- 

They will have me whipt for ſpeaking true, thou wilt have me 
whipt for lying, and ſometimes I am whipt for holding my peace. 


; Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Many tears and temptations befal me by the /ying in walt of the 


Jews. Ach, xx. 19. 


[Lrurn. . / [lymphe, Fr. Iympha, Lat.] Water; 


tranſparent colourleſs liquor. 
When the chyle paſſeth through the meſentery, it is mixed with 
the /ymph, the moſt ſpirituous and elaborated part of the blood. 
. 4 Arbuthuot on Aliments. 
Ly"MPHATED. adj. [lymphatns, Lat.] Mad. Dic. 
LY"MPHATICK.n./. [{ymphatique, French, from lympha, 


Latin. ] 


The lymphaticks are ſlender pellucid tubes, whoſe cavities are con- 
trated at ſmall and unequal diſtances: they are carried into the 
yam of the melſentery, receiving firſt a fine thin lymph from the 
or pa ducts, which dilutes the chylous fluid. Cheynes 

pon the death of an animal, the ſpirits may fink into the veins 


or /ymphatichs, and glandules, 


Fleyer. 
Ly"MPyHEDUCT. . . [/ympha and ductus, Latin. 
veſſel which e the lymph. 1 
N ö he glands, 
All artful knots, of various hollow threads, 
Which lymphedy#, an art'ry, nerve, and vein, 
Involy'd and cloſe together contain, Blackmore, 


1 


alan” ova 1. J. [tilia, Latin.) A Four 


L VX 
„ /; [Latin.) A ſpotted beaſt, remarkable 
9 — bun. . | 


. He that has an des of u beaſt with ſpots, has but a confuſed idea 
of « leopard, it not being thereby ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed from a 


+ Locke» 
on What modes of ſight betwixt each wide extreme, 
The mole's dim curtain, and the /inx's beam. Pope. 
Lyss. . /, Ihre, Fr. Hra, Lat.) A harp; a muſical 
inſtrument to which poetry is, by poetical writers, 
ſuppoſed to be ſung, 
Wich other notes then to th' Orphean re. 


Milton. 


LYRICAL. 
LX RICE. 


L IR 


My ſofteſt verſe, my darling /yre, 
Upon Euphelia's toilet lay. 


| Prior. 
He never touched his /yre in ſuch a truly chromaticle manner as 
upon that occaſion. Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Scrib. 
adj. [lyricus, Latin; lyrique, French.]| 
c Pertaining to an harp, * to odes or 
try ſung to an harp; ſinging to an harp, ' 
oy 1 . hung and acts enroll'd 
In copious legend, or ſweet /yrick ſong. Milton's Agoniſt. 
Somewhat of the purity of Engliſh, ſomewhat of more equal | 
thoughts, ſomewhat of ſweetneſs in the numbers; in one word, | 
ſomewhat of a finer turn, and more lyrical verſe, is yet wanting. Dryd. | 


Lyric. ./ A poet who writes ſo 


Ly"r1sT. 2. J. [lyriftes, Latin.] A muſician 


\ 


7 LYR 


The lute neglectad, and the /y 0 
Love taught my tears in trad; onde % 
And tun'd my. heart to elegies of woe, gg 


mw 
2 
ho Words of big 
Ws 

who play 


The greateſt conqueror in this nation, 
old Grecian /yricks, did not only compoſe 
odes, but ſet them to muſick himſelf, 


upon the harp, | 
His tender theme the charming /y-if choſe 
Minerva's anger, and the direful woes N 

Which voyaging from Troy the victor bore, 


M AC 


Has, in Engliſh, one unvaried ſound, by 


compreſſion of the lips; as, mine, tame, 
camp it is never mute. | 
. MACARO'ON, . /. |[macarone; Italian] 
1. A coarſe, rude, low fellow ; whence macaronick 
oetry, in which the language is-purpoſely corrupted, 
P Mile a big wife, at nl 0 qe pt. 7 4 
Ready to travail; ſo 1 high and ſweat, 
| To hear this macaroon talk on in vain. Donne, 
2. 4 Prench.] A kind of ſweet biſcuit, made 
of flour, almonds, eggs, and ſugar, 
Maca'w, n./. A bird in the Weſt Indies, the largeſt 
ſpecies of parrot. | 
MACAW-TREE, 1. 
A ſpecies of the paim-tree, very common in the Caribbee iſlands, 
where the negroes pierce the tender fruit, whence iſſues a pleaſant 
liquor ; and the body of the tree aftords a ſolld timber, ſuppoſed by 
ſome to be a fort of ebony, Iller. 
Mact. n. /. [maxzzxa, Saxon; maya, Spaniſh.] 
1. An enſign of authority borne before magiſtrates. 
' He miyhtily wpheld that royal mace 
Which now thou bear'ſt. Fairy Queen, 
2. [Maſſur, French; maſa, Latin.] A heavy blunt 
weapon; a club of metal, | 
O murth'rous ſlumber ! 
TLay't thou thy leaden mace upon my boy 
That plays thee muſick ? Shaleſ. Juliui Ceſar. 
The Turkyh troops breaking in with their ſeymitars and heavy 
Jron maces, made a molt bloody execution. Knoles. 
Death with his mace petrifick ſmote, Milton. 
With his mace their monarch ſtruck the ground 
With inward trembling earth receiv'd the wound, 


And riſing ſtreams a realy balſage found. _ Dryden. 
The mighty maces with ſuch haſte deſcend, 
They break the bones, and make the armour bend. Dryden. 


3. [Macis, Latin,] A kind of «pon | 

The nutmey ie Incloſed In a threefold covering, of which the 

ſecond is mace; It is thin and membranaceous, of an oleaginous 

ani} a yellowiſh colour 1 It has an extremely fragrant, aromatick, 
and agreeable ſmell, and a pleaſant, but acrid and oleaginous taſte. 

| Hill's Materia Medica. 

Water, vinegar, and honey, is a moſt excellent ſudorifick 1 It is 

more efteQtual with a little mace added to it. Arbuthnot, 


Macka'ts. mn. / [mace and ale.] Ale ſpiced with 


mace. 
I preferibed him a draught of macea/e, with hopes to diſpoſe him 
to reſt, iſeman's Surgery, 
Matern RT. „ /. [mace and bear.) One who car- 
ries the mace before perſons in authority, 


I was placed at a quadrangular table, oppoſite to the mace-bearer. | 


a ä 5 Spebtator, 
To MA'CERATE. v. a. [macero, Lat. macerer, Fr.] 
1. Po make lean ; to wear away, 

Recurrent pains of the omach, megrims, and other recurrent 
head. aches, wacerate the party, and render the looks of patients 
ceonſurnptive and pining. Harvey on C 1nſumptions. 

2. Jo mortify 3 do haraſs with corporal hardſhips, 

Covetous men are all fools for what greater tolly can there be, 
or malneti, than for ſuch a man to merorate himtelt when he need 
nut? Burton en Melancholy. 

Out of an exceſi of zeal they praQtife mortilications; they mace- 
rale their bodies, and impair their health. | Fiddes. 

J. Vo tteep almoſt to ſolution. 

In lotions In women's Caſes, he orders two portions of hellebore 
wrerated in two cotyle of water, | Arbutbnot. 

Mewes ton, nf, [maceratien, French; from ma- 
cerate. | 

1. Phe ach of waſting, or making lean. 

2. Mortification ; ——_—_ hardſhip. 

3, Maceration is an infulion either with or without heat, 
wherein the ingredients are intended to be almoit 
wholly diſſolved, 1 

The faliva forves far a waceration and diffolution of the mcat into 
«a chylv. Ray on Creations 

Mac- atv. „ % (a,]! An herb. 

Meut vat, s (Hoem macbina, Latin.) Relating 
to machines, Din. 


fo MA'CHINATE, v. 4. [machinor, Lat. machiner, 
Fr.) To plan ; to contrive, 


Macuinalrion, „ % [machinatio, Latin; machina- 


ties, Vrench; from mrachinate,) Artihce ; contriv- 


ance ; malicious (cheme, 
If you wiſcarry, 
our buſineſs of the world hach fo an end, 
And mac bingtios cealehs Chatyſpeare's Xing Lear, 
O tram their mor binationt free, 
That would wy guiltlets tout betray ; 
From thote who in my wrongs 
And tor wy lite their engines lay! Sandyi': Paraphraſ, 
Ne truſtrats all yo Rratagems of hell, 
And deviliih et he, come tv noughts Milton. 
How wenn they cause retpett ty their temporal governors ? 
Not by open rebellion, mot by private wactirations but in bleffing 


MACHLUNE. . / [machina, Latin; machine, French. 


MAD 


and ſubmitting to their emperors, and obeying them in all things 
but their idolatry. Spratt. 


This word is pronounced maſbeen. ] 4 
1. Any complicated work in which one part contri- 
butes to the motion of another, | 
We are led to conceive this great machine of the world to have 
been once in a ſtate of greater ſimplicity, as to conceive a watch to 
have been once in its firſt materials. Burnet. 
In a watch's fine machine, 
The added movements which declare 
How full the moon, how old the year, 
Derive their ſecondary pow'r 
From that which fimply points the hour. 
2. An engine. 


P riore 


In the hollow fide, 

Selected numbers of their ſoldiers hide 
With inward arms the dire machine they load, 
And iron buwels (tuff the dark abode. 

Supernatural agency in poems. 
: The marvellous Fable dt whe is ſupernatural, and 
eſpecially the machines of the gods. Pope. 
Macni'Nnury. u. / [from machine. | 
1. Enginery ; complicated workmanſhip ; ſelf-moved 
enpines, 
2, 'The machinery ſignifies 
angels, or demons, act in a poem. Pope. 
Ma'cuinisr. #. / [machinefte, French ; from machina, 
Latin,] A conſtructor of r R or machines. 
Maccit.tncy. à. J [from macilent.] Leanneſs. Di. 
MACILENT. adj. [macilentus, Latin.] Lean. 
MA'CKERBL, n. 7 [mackerecl, Dutch; maguereau, Fr.] 
A ſea-fiſh. | ; 

Some 6th are gutted, ſplit, and kept in pickle; as Whiting and 
mut lerei. Careww's Survey of Cornwall. 

Law ordered that the Sunday ſhould have reſt ; 

And that no nymph her noiſy food ſhould ſell, 

Except it were new milk or mackere/. 

Sooner ſhall cats diſport in water clear, 

And ſpeckled mackre/; graze the meadows fair, 

Than J forget my N wonted love. GCay's Paſtorals. 
MackrRgL-GALE ſeems to be, in Dryden's cant, a 
ſtrong breeze; ſuch, I ſuppoſe, as is deſired to bring 
mackerel freſh to market. 

They put up every ſail, 

The wind was fair, but blew a mactre!-gales 
Ma"crocosm. #. . [macrocoſme, French; wax; and 
x650..] The whole world, or viſible ſyſtem, in op- 
poſition to the microcoſm, or world of man. 
MacTra'rion, u. J. [madtatus, Latin.] The act of 
killing for ſacrifice, _ | 
MA'CULA, n. J I Latin. ] 

1. A ſpot. | 

And laſtly, the body of the ſun may contract ſome ſpots or 
macula greater than uſual, and by that means be darkened. 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
. by phyſick.] Any ſpots upon the ſkin, whether 
thoſe in fevers or ſcorbutick habits, 
ToMxculatt, wv. a. [maculo, Latin.) To tain; 
to ſpot. 
Macuta'tion. x. J. [from maculate.] Stain; ſpot ; 
taint, a 
1 will throw my glove to death himſelf, 

That thete's no maculation in thy heart. Shakeſpeare. 
Meet, . / [macula, Latin.] A ſpot; a ſtain, 
MADD. adj. [xemaad, Saxon; matte, Italian.] 

1. Diſordered in the mind; broken in the underſland— 
ing; diſtrate] ; delirious without a fever. 
Alack, Sir, he is mad. 
Vi: the time's plague when maden lead the blinds 
"This muſick made me, let it {ound no more; 
For though it have help'd madmen to their wits, 
In me, it ſeems, it will make wife men mad. 
Cupid, of thee the poets ſung, 
Thy mother trom the ſea was fprung ; 
nut they were mad to make thee young. Denbans 
We mul bind our palſions in chains, left like mad folks they 
break their locks and bolts, and do all the miſchief they can, 
Taylors Worthy Communicant, 
A bear, enraged at the Ringing of a bee, ran like mad into the 
be garden, and over-turn'd all the hives, 


Dryden. | 


King's Cockery, 


$hak. 


Sbaleſpeure. 


L' Eftrange, 
Madmen ought not to be mad ; 
But who can help bis frenzy ? Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 
But ſoine range graces and odd Aights the wn. 
Was juſt not ugly, and was juſt not med. Pope. 
2. Expreſling diſorder of mind. 
His geſtures fierce | 
He mark' q, and wad demeanour when alone. Milton. 


3. Over-run with any violent or unreaſonable deſire : 


with on, a/er, of, perhaps better for, before the ob- 
jec of detire, 


b.. land of gravea lunes, and they are mad gen their 


Jer. I. 38. 


* 


that part which the deities, 


Dryden. . 


MAD 


The world is running mad after farce, th 
poetry, or rather the judgment he i fallen * Wer, 1 
Dryden's Pr: ace to dad 
The people are not ſo very mad of acorns, but t they 

content to eat the bread of civil perſons. * 
4. Enraged; furious. 28 

| Holy writ repreſents St. Paul as making hayock of the < 

and perſecuting that way unto the death, and being erceel q ur 
againſt them. 5 Dees 1. 
To Map. w. a. [from the adjective.] To make ny; 
to make furious; to enrage, : 


O villain! cried out Zelmane, madded with finding an unkoky 
This will witneſ; outwardly, | 


for rival. 
dy, 
. As ſtrongly 2 _ eee does within, 
To the madding of her lord. Shaheſpear, 
This mads 5. that perhaps ignoble hag cs Guida, 
Have overlaid him, for they cou'd not conquer, 9 
To Map. v.n. To be mad; to be furiow, 
The madding wheels 
or e rag d: dire was the noiſe 
Of conflicts Milun's Px adi 
She, mixing with a throng n 
Of madding matrons, bears the bride along. Dole. 
Mad. 2. /. [ma du, Saxon. ] An earth-worm, Aſu. 
Ma"pam,. n. /. [ma dame, French, my dame,] The 
term of compliment uſed in addreſs to ladies ot ever 
degree, It was anciently ſpoken as in Freach, 
with the accent upon the laſt ſyllable, 
Certes, madam, ye have great cauſe of plant. Spenſer, 
Madam, once more you look and move aqueen! 5 
MAD DURAIN. ö adj. [mad and brain.] Diſordered 
Ma"DBRAINED. in the mind; hotheaded, 
I give my hand oppos'd againſt my heart, 
Unto a madbrain rudeſby, full of ſpleen. Hul en 
He let fall his book, 
And as he ſtoop'd again to take it up, 
This madbrain'd bridegroom took him ſuch a cuff, 
That down fell prieſt and book. Sbat/pewn 
Ma"pcar. x. J. [mad and cap; either taking uy 
for the head, or alluding to the caps put upon dif 
trated perſons by way of diſtinction.] A madnu; 
a wild hotbrained fellow. 55 
That laſt is Riron, the merry madcap lord; 
Not a word with him but a jeſt, 
The nimble-footed madcap prince of Wales, 
And his comrades, that datt the world aſide, 
And bid it pals, 
To MA'DpeN. v. 2. 
to act as mad, ä 
The dog-ſtar rages, nay 'tis paſt a doubt, 
All Bedlam or P'arnaſſus is let out; 
Fire in each eye, and papers in each hand, 
They rave, recite, and madden round the land. 
To Ma"ppin. v. a. 'To make mad. 
Such mad'ning draughts of beauty, 
As for a while o'erwhelm'd his raptur'd thought. 
Ma"ypes. . J. [mavene, Saxon.] 5 
The flower of the madder conſiſts of one fingle leaf, wich hen 
into four or five ſegments, and expanded at the top; the date 
afterwards becomes a fruit, compoſed of two juicy benies cok 
joined together, containing ſeed tor the moſt part hollowed t 
navel; the leaves are rough, and ſurround the Ralks in 2 


Shale. Ile IV, 
[from mad.) To become mad; 


Pie 


Thai 


Madder is cultivated in vaſt quantities in Holland: wat de 
Dutch ſend over for medicinal ule is the root, which 4 60, 
dried; but the greateſt quantity is uſed by the dyers, * 
ſent in coarſe powder. 
Mave, participle preterite of mate. 
Neither hath this man finned, nor his parents; but that 
of God ſhould be made manifeſt. Jos 
MavteracTion. 2. / [madefacio, 
of 2 wet. 
To all madefa&icn there is required an imbibition. in 
To Ma"Dery. v. a. [madefio, Latin. e 


to make wet. 
Ma"nctHowLET. mn. /. 7 J An owl. Age 


Ma"pnouss. 2. / [mad and houſe.] A houſe bes 
madmen are cured or confined. _ there? 
A fellow in a madheuſe being aſked how he came l 
ſays he, the mad folks abroad are too many for us, 4nd LH 
maſtered all the ſober people, and cooped them up — ling 
Ma'vpiy. adv. [from mad.] Without und 
furiouſly. 
He wav'd a torch aloft, and mad!y vain, Pre 
Sought godlike worſhip from a ſervile train. de nel d 
Ma'pman. 2. /. [mad and man.] A man deff 
his underſtanding. 1 
They ſhall be like mwadmen, ſparing none, a der 


„ 
He that eagerly purſues any thing, is no better than 4% 1, 


| We. 
He who ties a madman's hands, or takes away e v. 

hi. perſon while he diſarms his frenzy. 
Ma DNKS3, 4. f. leer d. 1. D 


Vit 


M wor r. 1. / [mad and avort.] An herb. 
Mert. 4. 


'RFLE. v. u. 
bh 1. J. [from the verb.] A ſtammerer, 


| Mace, 2. / [magus, Latin. ] A magician. 


MAG . 


b and is in his old lunes again: he ſo buf- 
Why, woman, your PRna that any Madneſs 1 ever yet beheld 
i ility to this diſtemper. 
neſs and 33 Merry Wives of Wind 0 

degrees of madneſs as of folly, the diſorderly jumbling 
Tm hy in {ome moke, ſome leſs. Locke. 
_—_ ſs of paſſion ; rage. 


The power of God ſets bounds to the raging of the ſea, and re- 


f the people. ; King Charks. 
ſtrains rc all the madneſs of deſpair, 
He roar'd, he beat his breaſt, and tore his halr. Dryden. 


bal EK. 4% i f chieke plank armed with iron plates, hav- 
Mud * lacßelent to receive the mouth of the petard when 
ing 2 ca nch which it is applied againſt a gate, or other thing in- 


, wi 1. 
2 to be broken down. Bailey 


Meal u. /. [madrigal, Spaniſh and French, from 
* 


Latin; whence it was written anciently man- 


ph Italian.) A paſtoral ſong ; any light airy 
ſort og: is a little amorous piece, which contains a certain 

A mat of equal verſes, not tied to the ſcrupulous regularity of a 
number ol n abtilty of an epigram z it conſiſts of one ſingle rank of 


4 in that differs from a canzonet, which conſiſts of ſeveral 
webe "which return in the ſame order and number. Bailey. 
hohes Waters, by whoſe falls, 

Birds ſing melodious madrigals. Shakeſpeare. 
His artful trains have oft delay d : 
The huddling brook to hear his madrigal. Milton. 


; is light and trifling in compariſon of the Engliſh ; 
Their tongue 13 lis ies. than heroick 
more proper for ſonnets, madrigals, and elegies, — 


It is derived from the Saxon men, fa- 
mous, great, noted: ſo ælmere is all famous; thel- 

famous for nobility. Gib/on's Camden. 
_ To ſtammer. Ainſworth, 


Ainſworth, 


MacarlNEs tr þ [ magaRine, French; from the Ara- 


rabick machen, à treaſure.] | 
1. A ſtorehouſe, commonly an arſenal or armoury, or 
repoſitory of proviſions. 


I it thould appear fit to beſtow ſhipping in thoſe harbours, it- 
mall be very nevdful that there be a magazine of all neceſſary pro- 


von- and ammunitions. a Raleigb's Efays. 
un heroick magnitude of mind 
Their armories and magazines contemns. Milton's Agoniſt. 
Some o'er the publick magazines preſide, 
Aut ſome are tent new forage to provide. Dryden's Virg. 


Uſeful arms in magatines we place, 

All rang'd in order, and diſpos'd with grace. Pope. 

Vis head was ſo well ſtored a magazine, that nothing could be 

propoſed which he was not maſter of. - Locke. 

2. Of late this word has ſignified a miſcellaneous 

pamphlet, from a periodical miſcellany. called the 

Gentleman's 26 Jn and publiſhed under the name 
of Sylvanus Urban, by Edward Cave. 


Spenſer, 
MA'GGOT. . /. [magrod, Welch ; millepeda, Latin; 
madu, Saxon. ] : 
1. A-ſmall grub, which turns into a fly. 
Out of the ſides and back of the common caterpillar we have ſeen 
ercep out ſmall a gots. Ray en Creations 
From the fore although the inſect flies, 
[t leaves a brood of magge's in diſtuiſe. 
2. Whimſey; caprice; odd fancy. 
Taffata phraſes, ſilken terms preciſe, 
Thuce-pil'd hyperboles, ſpruce affectation, 
Figures pedantical, theſe ſummer flies, 
Vive blown me full of maggot oſtentation: 
1 do forlwear them. 
Uenceforth my wooing mind ſhall be expreſt 
In ruſlet yeas, and honeſt kerſy noes. 
Jo reconcile our late diflenters, 
Our brethren though by other venters, 
Unite them and their difF'rent maggors, 
As long and ſhort ſticks are in faggots. Hudibras. 
She pricked his magget, and touched him in the tender point; 
ther he broke out into a violent paſſion. Arbuthnot. 
Mi'ccorriness. n. J. [from maggotty.] The Rate 
of abounding with maggots. 
Ma ©G0rTY, adj. [from maggot.] 
1. Full of maggots, | 
2. Capricious ; whimſical. A low word. 
10 pretend to work out a neat ſcheme of thoughts with a mag- 


Fe unlettled Head, is as ridiculous as to think to write ſtrait in a 
Junbling coach. | Norris. 


Ma'gicat, adj. [from magick.] Acting, or perform- 
ed by ſecret and inviſible powers, either of nature, or 
the agency of ſpirits, | | 

I'll humbly ſignify what, in his name, 
hat magical word of war, we have effected. Shakeſpeare. 
They beheld unveiled the magical ſhield of your Arioſto, which 
Uar?)cd the beholders with too much brightneſs; they can no longer 
d up their arms. Dryden. 
Vy the uſe of a looking glaſs, and certain attire made of cam- 


brick, upon her head, ſhe attained to an evil art and magical force 
in the motion of her eyes. Tatler, 


\ 6ICALLY, adv, [from magical.) According to the 
1 57 of magick ; by enchantment. 

$ the ge of Valens, divers curious men, by the falling of a 
nn ly ag ted 


«/;y prepared, judged that one Theodorus ſhould ſucceed 
in the empire. 


: te | Camden. 
\ GICK. . J [magia, Latin.) 


1. Ihe art of putting in action the power of ſpirits: 
yy * ſuppoſed that both good f bad ſpirits were 
uvjett to magick ; yet magick was in general held 
unlawful: ſorcery; enchantment. | 

She once being looft, 
The noble ruin of her magick, Anton 
Cups on his ſea-wing. Shakeſpeare's Ant. and Cleopatra. 
i charm, what magick, can over-rule the force of all theſe 


mtives ? 1 
2. The ſecret o , 


he Writecs of 

come from th 

terial Virtue 3 
,” 


Garth, 
A low word, 


Shakeſpeare, 


perations of natural powers, 
natural magick attribute much to the virtues that 
© parts of living creatures, as if they did infuſe imma- 
nto the part levered. 
A GICK, adj, 


J. i 2 0 * ; 
ng 8 doing by powers ſuperior to the known 
on nature; enchanted ; necromantick. 
Tele the corner of the moon 
'Fll catch N en, ib rut drop, profound z 
it ere it come to 
And that diftill'd by m Taler 


n avick lights 
raiſe ſuch acti6ejal ſprights, | 


pittraction; joſs of undefſtanding 3 perturbation of | 
1. n 
th 


Bacon. 


1 MA 0 


As by the ſtrength of their illuGon, N 5 

Shall draw him on to his confufion. Shakeſpeare's Nacberb. 

Like caſtles built by magick art in air, 

That vaniſh at approach, foch thoughts appear. 

2. Done or produced by magick. 
And the brute earth would lend her nerves, and ſhake 
Till all thy magich ſtructüres rear'd ſo high, 
Were ſhattvr'd Into heaps. | y . 
Macr'ctax. n./. [magickt, Latin.) One killed in 
magick ; an enchanter; a necromancer. 
What black magician conjures up this fiend 


Granville. 


Her potent charms do troubled ſouls relieve, 
And, where the lifts, makes. calmeſt ſouls to grieve. Waller. 
3 are millions of truths that a man is not concerned to 


ician. 


. Locke. 
AGISTE RIAL. adj, [from magifter, Latin, ] 
1. Such as ſuits a maſter, 
Such a government is paternal, not magiſterial. King Charles. 


He bids him attend as if. he had the rod over him; and uſes a 
magiſterial authority while he inſtructs him. Dryden. 
2. Lofty; arrogant; proud; inſolent; deſpotick. 

We are not magiſterial in opinions, nor, diQator-like, obtrude 
our notions on any man. Brown's Vulgar Krrours. 

Pretences go a great way with men that take fair words and 
mag iſterial looks for current payment. L' Eftrange. 

Thoſe men are but trepanned who are called to govern, being in- 


2 


elſe but to mock and betray them into a ſplendid and magiſterial 
way of being ridiculous. | South. 


giſtery. 


Of corals are chiefly prepared the powder ground upon a marble, 
and the magiſterial ſalt, to good purpoſe in ſome fevers : the tine- 
ture is no. more than a ſolution of the agiſterial ſalt. 
Mac1sTERIALLY, adv. [from magi/terial.) Arro- 

gantly ; with an air of authority.“ 

A downright advice may be miſtaken, as if it were ſpoken ma- 
giſterially, Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

Over their pots and pipes, they claim and engroſs all wholly to 
themſelves, magiſterially cenſuring the wiſdom of all antiquity, 
ſcoffing at all piety, and new-modelling the world. Scut h. 
MacisrETRIALNESS. . J. from magifterial.] Haughti- 

neſs; airs of a maſter. 

Peremptorineſs is of two forts; the one a magiſterialneſs in matters 
of opinion, the other a poſitiveneſs in relating matters of fact: in 
the one we impoſe upon men's underſtandings, in the other on their 
faith, ot Government of the Tongues 
Ma'"c18TERY. 2. , [magiſterium, Latin, ] 

Magiſtery is a term made ule of by chemiſts to ſignify ſometimes 
a very fine powder, made by ſolution and precipitation; as of biſ- 
muth, lead, &c. and ſometimes reſin and reſinous ſubſtances z as 
thoſe of jalap, ſcamony, &c. but the moſt genuine acceptation is 
to expreſs that preparation of any body, wherein the whole, or moſt 
part, is, by the addition of ſomewhat, changed into a body of quite 


Mars or Venus, Quincy. 


Paracelſus extracteth the magiſtery of wine, expoſing it unto the 
extremity of cold; whereby the aqueous parts will freeze, but the 
ſpirit be uncongealed in the centre. Brown. 

The magiſtery of vegetables conſiſts but of the more ſoluble and 
coloured parts of the plants that afford it, . Boyle. 
Ma'cisTRACY. n. /. [magifratus, Latin.) Office or 

dignity of a magiſtrate. 

. You ſhare the world, her magiſtracies, prieſthoods, 
Wealth, and felicity, amongſt you, friends. B. Jonſon. 

He had no other intention but to diſſuade men from magiſtracy, 
or undertaking the publick offices of ſtate. b roxon. 

Some have diſputed even againſt magiſtracy itſelf, Atterbury. 

Duelling is not only an uſurpation of the divine prerogative, but 
it is an inſult upon magiſtracy and good government. ws 

Ma'G18TRALLY. adv. [magiſtralis, low Latin. ] De- 
ſpotically ; authoritatively ; magiſterially, 

What a preſumption is this for one, who will not allow liberty 
to others, to aſſume to himſelf ſuch a licence to controul ſo ma- 
giftrally ? Bramball againſt Hobbes. 

MA'GISTRATE. 2. /. [magiftratus, Lat.] A man 


executor of the laws. | 
They chuſe their magiſtrate ! 
And ſuch a one as he, who puts his ſhall, 
His popular ſhall, againſt a graver bench | 
Than ever frown'd in Greece. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
I treat here of thoſe legal puniſhments which magiſtrates inflit 
upon their diſobedient ſubjects. Decay of Pieq. 
MAGNA'LITY. . . [magnalia, Latin.] A great 
thing; ſomething above the common rate. Not 
uſed, | 
Too greedy of magnalities, we make but favourable experiments 
concerning welcome truths. Brown. 
MaGNANITMITY. n./; [magnanimite, French; mag- 
nanimus, Latin.] Greatneſs of mind; bravery ; ele- 
vation of ſoul. 5 
With deadly hue, an armed corſe did lye, 
In whoſe dead face he read great magnanimity» Spenſer. 
Let but the acts of the ancient ſews be but indifferently weighed, 
from whoſe magnanimity, in cauſes of moſt extreme havard, thoſe 
ſtrange and unwonted reſolutions have grown, which, for all cir. 
cumſtances, no people under the roof of heaven did ever hitherto 


match. Hooker. 
£ They had enough reveng'd, having reduc'd 

Their toe to miſery beneath their fears; 

The reſt was magnanimity to remit, 

If ſome Fine. ranſom was propos'd. Milton's Agoniſt, 


Exploding many things under the name of trifles, is a very falſe 
proof either of wiſdom or magnapimity, and a great check to vir- 
tuous actions with regard to fame. 2 Swift. 

Macna'niMous. adj. e en Latin.] Great 
of mind; elevated in ſentiment; brave. 
To give a kingdom hath been thought 
Greater and nobler done, and to lay down 


Magnanimous induſtry is a reſolved aſſiduity and care, anſwerable 
to — work. Grew's Coſinol. 
Macna nimovsLy, adv. I from magnanimous.] Brave- 
ly ; with greatneſs of mind, ; 
A complete and generous dr L a 72 to 283 juſtly, 
i offices of peace and war. 
nme en on Education. 


he ſtone that attracts iron. 
Two magnets, heav'n and earth, allure to bliſs, 
The larger loadſtone that, the nearer this. Dryden. 
It. may be reaſonable to alk, Whether obeying the magnet be 
eſſential to iron ? . Lockes 


Milton. 


. 


To ſtop devoted charitable deeds ? | Shakeſp. Richard III. 
An old magician, that did kee 
Th' Heſperian fruit, and made « dragon ſleep 


how ; as whether Roger Bacon was a mathematician or a na- 


veſted with authority, but bereaved of power; which is nothing | 


3. Chemically prepared, after the manner of a ma- 


Grew. | 


another kind; as when iron or copper is turned into cryſtals of | 


publickly inveſted with authority; a governor ;z an 


Far more magnanimous, than to aſſume. Milton. 
| In ſtrength 

All mortals I excell'd, and great in hopes, 

With youthful courage and magnanimous thoughts 

Of birth from heaven foretold, and high exploits. Milton. 


MAGNET. =. / [magnes, Latin.] The loadſtone; | 


* 


NA 
r 1 
ane at. [from magnet.] 
1. Relating to the magnet. | a 
. Review this Whole magnetic ſcheme. Blackmore: 
Water is nineteen times lighter, and by conſequence nineteen 
times rarer, than gold; and gold is fo rare as very readily, and with- 
out the leaſt oppoſition, to tranſmit the magnetick effluvia, and 
eaſily to admit quickfilver into its pores, and to let water paſs 
through it. Newton's Optic ls. 
2. Having powers correſpondent to thoſe of the magnet. 
The magnet acts upon iron through all denſe bodies not nagne- 
tick, nor red hot, without any diminution of its virtue; as through 
gold, ſilver, lead, glaſs, water. Newton"s Optickse 
3+ Attractive; having the power to draw things 
5 diſtant. 
The moon is magnetical of heat, as the ſun is of cold and moiſture: 


Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. 
She ſhould all parts to reunion bow ; 


She, that had all magnetick force alone, 
To draw and faſten hundred parts in one. i 
They, as they move tow'rds his all-chearing lamp, 
Turn ſwift their various motions, or are turn'd | 
By his magnetick beam. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
4+ Magnetic is once uſed by Miltan for magnet. | 
Draw out with credulous deſi re, and lead 
At will the manlieſt, reſoluteſt breaſt, 
p As the magnetick hardeſt iron draws. 
Ma"ansTI8M. . /. 1 magnet.] 
1. Power of the loadſtone. ng 
Many other magretiſms, and the like attractions through all the 
creatures of nature. | Brown's Vulgar Errours« 
2. Power of attraction. | 
By the magnetiſm of intereſt our affections are irreſiſtibly attraQt. 
ed. n \. Glanville's Scepſis« 
| MacniFi ABLE, adj. _— magnify.] Worthy to be 
| extolled or praiſed. Unufual. . 
Number, though wonderful in itſelf, and ſufficiently magnifiable 


from its demonſtrable affection, hath yet received adſections from 
the multiplying conceits of men. 


Brown. 
MacniFIcaL, | adj. [magnificus, Lat.] IIluſtrious; 
MacntrriCK. grand; great; noble. Proper, 
but little uſed. Ft 
The houſe that is to be builded far the Lord muſt be exceeding 
magnifical, of fame and glory throughout all countries. 
| : 1 Chron. xxli. $6 
Thrones, dominations, princedoms, virtues, pow'rs! 
If theſe magrifick titles yet remain, | 
Not merely titular, Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
O parent! theſe are thy magnifick deeds; 3 
a Thy trophies ! Milton's Paradiſe Loft. ' 
MaGNni'FICENCE. #./, (gains, Lat.] Gran- 
deur of appearance; ſplendour. - | 
This deſert ſoi} 
Wants not her hidden luſtre, gems, and gold, 
Nor want we {kill or art, from whence to raiſe 


Magnificence. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 


Downes 


Milton's Par. Reg. 


Not Babylon, 
Nor great Alcairo, ſuch magnificence 
Equall'd in all her glories to inſhrine 
Belus or Serapis, their Gods; or feat | 
Their kings, when Egypt with Aſſyria trove  -— | 
In wealth and luxury. | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
One may obſerve more ſplendour and magnificence in particular 
perſons houſes in Genoa, than in thoſe oo rl to the publick. 
| | Addiſon on ltaly. . 
MacNn1'rFICENT. adj. n Latin] | 
1. Grand in appearance; ſplendid ; pompous. 
Man he made, and for him built oa 
Magnificent this world, Milton's Paradiſe Left 
It is ſuitable to the magnificent harmony of tlie univerſe, that the 
ſpecies of creatures ſhould, by gentle degrees, aſcend upward frotm 


us toward his perfection, as we ſee they gradually deſcend from us 
downwards. a a 


5 5 Locke. 
Immortal glories in my mind revive, 

When Rome's exalted beauties I deſcry, 

Magnificent in piles of ruin lie. | Addiſons 


2. Fond of ſplendour ; ſetting greatneſs to ſhew. I 
If he were magnificent, he ſpent with an aſpiring intent: if he 


ſpared, he heaped with an aſpiring intent. Sidney 
MacGniricenTLY. adv. [from magnificent] Pom- 
pouſly ; ſplendidly. | 
Beauty a monarch is, 
Which kingly power magnificently proves, 
By crowds of ſlaves and peopled empire's loves. Dryden. 
We can never conceive too highly of God; ſo neither too magni ' 
ficently of nature, his handy work. Grew's Coſmol« 


MA GNIFICO. . /. [Italian.] A grandee of Venice. 
The duke himſelf, and the magnificoes 

Of greateſt port, have all proceeded with him. 

Ma"6Nn1F1ER. 2. /. [from magnify.] _ 8555 
1. One that praiſes; an encomiaſt; an extoller, 

I be primitive magnißers of this ſtar were the Egyptlans, who 

notwithſtanding chiefly regarded it in relation to their river Nilus. 
Brown's Vulgar Errour 


2. A plaſs that encreaſes the bulk of any object. 
To MA'GNIFY. v. a. [magnifico, Latin. 


1. To make great; to exaggerate; to amplify; to 
extol. 
The ambaſſador, mak ing his oration, did ſo magnify the king and = 
queen, as was enough to glut the heaters, Bacon. 
2. To exalt; to elevate; to raiſe in eſtimation. 
Greater now in thy return, 
Than from the giant-angels: thee that day 
Thy thunders mragnify'd; but to create 
Is greater than created to deſtroy. Milton's Paradiſe Loft 
3. To raiſe in pride or pretenſion. | 


He ſhall exalt and magnify himſelf above every god. Daniel. 
If ye will magnify youridves againſt me, know now that God 
hath overthrown me. Job, xix. 5. 
He ſhall magnify himſelf in his heart. Dan. viii. 25. 
4. To encreaſe the bulk of any object to the eye. 
How theſe red globules would appear, if glaſſes could be found 
that could magnify them a thouſand times more, is uncertain. Lockee 
By true refleQion I would ſee my fac. 
Why brings the fool a magnifying glaſs ? 
The greateſt magnifying glaſſes in 
when they look upon his own perſon. 124 Popo. 
As things ſeem large which we through miſts deſcry, 
Dulneſs is ever apt to magnify. Pope's Efſay on Criticiſms 
5. A cant word for te have et. 
My governeſs aſſured my father I had wanted for nothing; that 
1 was almoſt eaten up with the green ſickneſs ; but this magnified 
but little with my father, Spettatore 
Ma'oxntTuDs. . / [magnitudeo, Latin.) 
1, Greatneſs; grandeur, 


He with plain heroick magnitude of mind, 
And celeſtial vigour arm'd, | 


Their armories and magagines contemns. Milt. Agoniſt 
2. Comparative bulk. 

This tree hath no extraordinary magnitude, touching the trunk 

or em; it is hard to find any ons bigger than the reſt. i”; 

- Never 


Shakeſps 


Oranvilla. 
e world are a man's eyes, 


MAI 


diſcretion, alrs of the fir 
fidence of your own judgment. 
When I behold this goodly frame, this world, 
Of hen and earth conſiſting; and- compute 
Theile magnitudes z this earth, a ſpot, a grain, 


An atom, with the firmament compar'd. 

Convince the world that you're devout and true 
Whatever be your birth, you're ſure to be | 
A pear of the firſt magnirude eo mes den': Juvenal. 


Conceive theſe particles of bodies to be ſo diſpoſed amongſt them 


ſelves, that the intervals of empty ſpaces between them may be 
tude to them all; and that theſe particles may be | 
compoſed of other particles much ſmaller, which have as much | 
empty ſpace between them as equals all the magnitudes of theſe 


equal in ma 


ſmaller particles, tent Optic li. 
Marit. 2. /. [from pie, pica, Latin, and mag, con- 
tracted from Margaret, as phil is uſed jo a ſparrow, 
and pl ton 2 A bird ſometimes taught to talk. 


Augurs, that underſtood relations, have 
| By magpier and by choughs, and rooks brought forth 
he ſecret'ſt man of blood, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Diflimulation is expreſſed by a lady wearing a vizard of two faces, 
In her right hand a magpie, which Spenſer deſcribed looking through 
« lattice, Peacham on Drawing. 
$o have I ſeen in black and white, 
A prating thing, a mugpie hight, 
ajeſtically ſtalk ; 
A ſtately worthleſs animal, 
That plies the tongue, and wags the tail, 

All flutter, pride, and talk. : Swift. 
Ma'ayDaRg. . / [magudaris, Latin.) An herb. 
MAID. n. . maden, mzxven, Saxon; mazcgd, 
MA'IDEN, 1 Dutch. ] . 

1. An unmarried woman; a virgin. 
Your wives, your daughters, 
Your matrons, and your maids, could not fill up 
The ciſtern of my luſt, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
'Fhis is a man old, wrinkled, faded, wither'd, 


And not a maiden, as thou ſay ſt he is. Sbaleſpeare. 
am not ſolely led ; 
By nice direQion of a maiden's eyes. Sha beſpeare. 


ane employed the refidue of her life to repairing of highways, 
building of bridges, and endowing of maident. Cares 
Your deluded wife had been a maid; 
Down on the bridal bed a maid the lay, 
A maid the roſe at the approaching day. 
Let me die, the ſaid, 
Rather than loſe the ſpotleſs name of maid. 
2. A woman ſervant. | 
My maid Neriſſu and myſelf, mean time, 
Will live as maids and widows. 
Old "1 ancred viſited his daughter's bow'r ; 
Her cheek, for ſuch his cuſtom was, he kiſk'd, 
Then blefv'd her kneeling, and her maids difmils'd, 
Her cloſet and the gods ſhare all her time, 
Fxcept when, only by ſome maids attended, 
$he feels (ome ſhady ſolitary grove. 
A thouſand maidens ply the purple loom, 
To weave the bed, and deck the regal room. 
3. Female. 
If the boar 4 maid child. 


Dryden's Juvenal. 
Dryden. 


$hakeſpeare. 


Rowe, 


Pier. 


Lew. xii. Fo 


Main. /, [raia vel ſquatina minor.) A ſpecies of | 


ſkate fiſh. 


MA'1DEN, adj. ; 
1. Conſiſting of virgins. 
Nor was there one of all the nymphs that rov'd 
O'er Monalus, amid the maiden throng | 
More favour'd once. Addiſon's Ovid, 
3. Freſh; new; unuſed; 2 
Ho flaſhed his maiden ſword. Shakeſpeare. 
| When 1 am dead, ſtrew me o'er 
With —_ flowery, that all the * may 3 TO 
] was a chaſte wife to my grave. Shakeſpeare's | . 
By this maiden bloffom in my hand _ 285 
1 ſcorn thee and thy fathion. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
MA"1DENMAIR, „, / [maiden and Lair; adiantum.] 
This plant is a native of the ſouthern parts of France 
and in the Mediterranean, where it grows on rocks, 
and old ruins, from whence it is brought for medi- 
cinal uſe, 
une Is drawn In a mantle of dark graf\ green, upon his head a 
OT of bents, king's-cup, and maidenbalrs Pac bam. 


Malng uno. 
A*1DB NHOOD, 
1, Virginity z virginal purity ; freedom from contami- 
nation. | 
| And, for the modeſt lore of maidenbeod, 
Bids me not ſojourn with theſe armed men. 
Oh whither (hall 1 fly z what lactod wood 


. J. | from maiden] 


| een. 


Shall hide me from the tyrant ? or what den ? Fairfax, 
She hated chambers, cloſets, ſecret mewn, 
And in broad fields preferv'd her maidenbead, Fairfax. 


Example, that (6 terrible hews in the wreck of maidenbood, can- 
not for al that difluade ſucceſſion, but that they are limed with the 


twig that threaten them. Jbateſpeare, 
Maidenived the loves, and will be (wift 
To aid a virgin. Milton. 


2. Newneſsz frelhneſs ; uncontaminated ſtate. This 
i» now become a low word, | 
he devil and miſchance look big 
Upon the al e of our aftairs. Shatef, Henry IV. 
Some who attended with much expeRation, at their firſt appear- 
Ing have Mane the waidenbead of their credit with tome negligent 
per tot mans. ottons 
Mope's chafte Ki wrongs no joy's maidenbead, 
| Then tpoulal vites projudge the martiage-bed, Crab. 
Ma'tpaniiy, %. | lap Age,]! An herb, Ain/aworth, 
Mai'banty. ag. [maiden and de.]! Like a maid; 
gentle, modeſt, timorous, decent. 
"The not ey 
Our ſex, as well as 1, may chide you for It, bade ſpeare, 
You victuows al, and baſhful foot; mult you bo bluſhing > what 
a waidenty man at arms are you become ? bab. eure. 
Ma'ivnoon, % (from maid.] Virginity, 
Ny ais, honour, and every thing, 
k love thee. Shateipeare's Teoolf)h Night, 
MAa"1DUMARIAN, #. . (er ladies, Latin.] A kind 
of dance, fo called from a buſfoon dreſled like a 
man, who plays tricks to the populace. 
A (ot of murriee- dancers danced a muldmariar With a tabor and 
pipe, | Temple 
Ma iprat 1 [maid and pale. ] Pale like a ſiek virgin, 
Change the completion of her wal peace | 
Shate/poare, 


To artet indignation. 
Maivarnvant. 4 A female ſervant. 


me perteehy right what you fay of the indiflerence in common 
well j the very eee in a 


friends, whether wo ar fick oi 


kunily have the lame notion. 


Milton. | 


Dryden. | 


MA 1 


eee Majz ene BL rfrom majeſty.) } 


magnitude, that is, mat-| gy qugrICK. 


ters of religion and juſtice, as to create in yourſelf, or Ar dle. 1. Auguſt; having dignity; grand; imperial; regal; 


reat of appearance. 
4 DP They made a doubt 
Preſence majeſtical would put him out: 
For, quoth the king, an angel ſhalt thou ſee, 


Yet fear not thou, but ſpeak audaciouſſy. Shakeſpeares 
Get the ſtart of the majeflick world, | 

And bear the palm alone. Shakeſpeare's Julint Caſar. 
We do it wrong, being ſo majeſtical, 

To offer it the ſhew of violence. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 

| In his face G 

Sate meekneſs, heighten'd with majeftick grace Denham. 
A royal robe he wore with graceful pride, 

Embroider'd ſandals glitter'd as he trod, 

And forth he mov'd, majeſtick as a god» Pope's Odyſſey» 


2, Stately ; pompous ; ſplendid. 

It warn — — which he purpoſed; to perform a work ſo 
majeſtical and ſtately was no ſmall 5 5.90 Hooker. 
3. Sublime; elevated; lofty. 

Which paſſage doth not only argue an infinite abundance, both 
of artizans and materials, but lkeewiſe of magnificent and _— 
deſires in every common perſon, oftone 

The leaſt portions muſt be of the epick kind; all mult be grave, 
majeſtical, and ſublime. Dryden. 


Majs'sTICALLY. adv. [from majeftical.} With dig- 


nity ; with grandeur, 
From Italy a wand'ring ray 
Of moving light illuminates the day; 
Northward ſhe bends, majeſtically bright, 
And here the fixey her imperial light. 
So have I ſeen in black and white, 
A prating thing, a magpie hight, 
ajeftically ſtalk ; 
A ſtately worthleſs animal, | 
'Fhat plies the tongue, and wags the tail, | 
All flutter, pride, and talk. Swifts 
MA'JESTY. . /. [majefas, Latin.] | 
1. Dignity ; grandeur; greatneſs of appearance; an 
appearance awful and ſolemn. 
he voice of the Lord is full of majeſt . 
The Lord reigneth ; he is clothed with majeſly. 
_ Amidſt 
Thick clouds and dark, doth Heav'n's all-ruling Sire 
Chule to reſide, his glory unobſcur'd, 
And with the majeſty of darkneſs round 
Covers his throne, Milton's Paradiſe Lofts 
Great, without pride, in ſober majeſty. Popes 
2. Power; ſovereignty. | 
Thine, O Lord, is the power and majeſty» 
To the only wiſe God be glory and majeſty. 
He gave Nebuchadnezrar thy father majeſty» 
3. Dignity ; elevation of manner. 
The firſt in loftineſs of thought fyrpals'd, 
The next in majeſty. : 
4. The title of =_ and goons. 
oft roya majeſty, 
I crave no more than what your highneſs offer'd, 
Nor will you tender leſs. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
I have a garden opens to the ſea, 
From whence 1 can your majeſty convey 
To ſome nigh friend. | Waller. 
He, who had been always believed a creature of the queen, viſited 
her majefty but once in fix weeks. Clarendon. 
J walk in awful ſtate above ; 
The majefty of heaven. £ Dryden. 
Matt. #. /. [maille, French; maglia, Italian; fro 
maille, the meſh of a net. Skinner, ' 


1. A coat of ſteel network worn for defence. 
Being adviſed to wear a privy coat, the duke gave this anſwer, 
That againſt any popular fury, a ſhirt of mail would be but a filly 


Granville. 


Fal. xxix. 4. 
Pſal. xelli. 


1 Chron. xXXix. 


Jude, 2 . 


Dan. V. I 


Dryde Ne 


defence. Motion. 
2. Any armour. 
We ſtrip che ldbſter of his ſcarlet mail. Gay. 
Some ſhirts of mail, ſome coats of plate put on, 
Some don'd a curace, ſome a corſlet bright. Fair fax. 


Some wore a coat-armour, imitating ſcale, 
And next their ſkin were ſtubborn ſhirts of mail ; 
Some wore a breaſt- plate. Dryden's Knight's Tale, 


3. A poſtman's bundle; a bag. [male, mallette, Fr.] 


To Mail. v. a. 122 the noun. ] 
1 


1. To arm defenſively; to cover, as with armour, 
The mailed Mars ſhall on his altar fit . 
Up to the ears in blood, Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
2, To bundle in a wrapper, | 
I am thy married wife, 
And thou a prince, protector of this land 
Methinks 1 ſhould not thus be led along, 
Maid up in ſhame, with papers on my back. Shakeſpeare. 


To MAIM, v. 4. [maitan, Gothick, to cut off; me- 
haigner, to maim, old French; mehaina, Armorick ; 
mancas, Latin.] To deprive of any neceſlary part; 
to cripple by loſs of a limb: originally written from 
the French mayhem. | 
You wrought to be a legate; by which power 
You maim'd the juriſdiction of all biſhops. gh no" apt 
The multitude wondered when they faw the dumb to ſpeak, the 
maimed to be whole, and the lame to walk; and they glorified God. 


Main. . % Long the verb.] 
1. Privation o 
by a wound or amputation, 
Surely there is more cauſe to fear, leſt the want thereof be a 
main, than the uſe a blemiſh. Hooker. 
Humphry, duke of Glo'ſter, ſcarce himſelf, 
That bears fo ſhrewd a maim two pulls at once; 
A lady baniſh't, and a limb lopt off ? 
2, Injury ; miſchief, 
| Not ſo deep a i, | 
Ax to be caſt forth in the common air, 
Have 1 deſerved, Shateſpeare's Richard Il. 
3. Eſſential defect. 
A noble author eſteems it to be a maim in hiſtory, that the acts 
of parliament ſhould not be recited. Hayward, 


Main, ach. lage, old French; magnus, Latin. ] 
1. Principal; chief; leading. | 
In every grand or main publick duty which God requireth of his 
church, there is, beſides that matter and form wherein the effence 
therevt conliſteth, a certain outward faſhion, whereby the ſame is 
in decent manner adminiſtered. | Hooker, 
There is a hiſtory in all men's livas, 
n the nature of the times deccaſed ; 
"The which obſerv'd a man may propheſy, 
With a near aim, of the main chance of things 
As ”= not come to life. 
eis ſuperſtitious grown of late, 
Quito from the main opinion he had once 
Of fantaly, of drewnsy, and ceremonies. 


o Swift, 


Sbateſpeare,. 
There aroſe three notorious und wan rebellions, which drew 
feveral armies out of England. Devie mn 


Shall be well winged with our chiefeſt | 
r neee bars. mage, 
'd our main battle's front. Sbal , 
4. Important; forcible, ae Hay 1, 


Matthew, xv. 31. 


ſome eſſential part; lameneſs, produced 


Sbat ep. Henry VI. 


| Ma'in aer. 8. , [main and maf.] The clic a 


Davies en 
* : S | b. 
MAliNTRISB. 3. /. | main and pris, Frenc ] _ 
| very into the cos of a friend, upon ſecunt) 8 
fo arance ; bail. the 
vir illiam Brem 4 was executed for tieafon, * 


Shatgpeard's hg IV. 


1 


MAI 


Which now. divided into four main — | 

r 41 : | Miles p h 
I ſhould be much for war, Q 

If what was urg'd i reg . 

Main reaſon to perſuade immediate war, 

„ not 1 * moſt. Miltes's p ak 
creatures look to the main chance, M 

gation. that is, foo and * 


Our main intereſt is to be as happy Las, 
poſſible. PPY an ue can, 1 * 
Nor tell me in a dying father's tone, Tillyfa, 


Be careful {ill of the main chance, my ſon 
Put out the principal in truſty hands; 
Live on the uſe, and never dip thy lands. 

Whil they have buſied themſelves in various Pe 
have por” apamay, yok the one main thing, learning 
Nor is it only in the main deſign, but th Bats, 
every epiſode, , 2 Follow um n 
2. Mighty; huge; overpowering ; vaſt. Pl 

Think, you queſtion with a Jew 
You may as well go ſtand upon the beach, 
And bid the main flood bate his uſual height, 
Seeſt thou what rage Saleen 
Tranſports our adverſary,, whom no bounds, | 
Nor yet the main abyſs, 
Wide interrupt, can hold ? 
3. Groſs ; en, the chief part. Aue. 
e ourſelf will follow | 
In the main battle, which on either fide 


This young prince, with a train of young noble 
men, but nat with any main army, came _ to = hath 
his new patrimony. Howe. mn of 
That, which thou aright hal 
Belle v ſt ſo main to our ſucceſs, I bring, | 


Main. n. /. Mita, | 


1. The groſs; the bulk; the greater part, 
The main of them may be reduced to language, and un 
provement in wiſdom, by ſeeing men. ID 
2. The ſum; the whole; the general, * 
They allowed the liturgy and government 
England as to the main. f | : N % of 
Theſe notions concerning coinage have, for the ma; oy ls 
into writing above twelve months. : 15 
3. The ocean; the great ſea, as diſtinguiſhed fron 
bays or rivers, 8 
A ſubſtitute ſhines brightly as a king, 
Until a king be by; and then his ſtate 
33 itſelf, as doth an inland brook 
to the main of waters. Shakeſpeare's Merc ; 
Where's the 1 be 
Bids the wind blow the earth into the ſea; 
2 2 the a waters 'bave the main, 
That things might change. Shakeſpeart's 
He fell, and n in the main, nE. 
Cry'd out for helping hands, but cry'd in vun. Doyle. 
Say, why ſhould che collected main 
Itſelf within itſelf contain? 
Why to its caverns ſhould it ſometimes creep, 
And with delightful ſilence fleep 
On the lov'd boſom of its parent deep ? 
4. Violence; force, 
He 'gan advance 
With huge force, and importable main, 
And towards him with dreadful fury pranee. Spenſer, 
With might and main 
He haſted to get up again. Hulibran 
With might and main they chac'd the murd'rous for, 
With brazen trumpets, and inflated box, 
5. [From manus, Latin.] A hand at dice, 
; Were it good, 
To ſet the exact wealth of all our ſtates 
All at one caft; to ſet ſo rich a main 
In the nice hazard of one doubtful hour ? 
To paſs our tedious hours away, 
We throw a merry main. 
Writing is but juſt like dice, 
And lucky mains make people wiſe : 
That jumbled words, if fortune throw 'em, 
Shall, well as Dryden, form a poem. Prins 
6. The continent, h 
In 1589 we turned challengers, and invaded the main of Spaß. 
Bacon's War with is. 
7. A hamper. Ainſworth, 
MAINLAND. u. /. [main and and.] Continent, 
Spenſer and Dryden ſeem to accent this word dif 
ferently. 
Ne was it iſland then, 
But was all deſolate, and of ſome thought 
By ſea to have been from the Celtick mainland brought. Hy 
Thoſe whom Tyber's holy foreſts hide, 
Dada Amide 


Pig, 


bade fun 


Or Circe's hills from the main/and divide. 
Mainly. adv. [from main.] 
1. Chiefly ; principally. 
| A brutiſh vice, 
InduRive mainly to the ſin of Eve. 
They are mainly reducible to three. Wn 
The merallick matter now found in the perpendicular inter 
of the ſtrata, was originally lodged in the bodies of thoſe ſrath 
bei interſperſed among ſt che matter, whereof the ſaid rata may 
conſiſt, Weodward's Natural Hye 
2. Greatly ; hugely. : 
It was Frans 84 one, that himſelf came hardly do 5 
riches, and very eaſily to great riches: for when a man? 1 
come to that, that he can expect the prime of markets, 1 Rt 
come thoſe bargains, which, for their greatnets, 4d - _— 
money, and be partner in the induſtries of younger ech Jaw 
but increaſe main/y. 


Alilten's P arad! je 4 
Met. 


middle maſt. 
One dire ſhot, Pals 
Cloſe by the board the prince's mainmaft bore. ** 
A Dutchman, upon breaking his leg by a fall — B 
told the Randers-by, it was a mercy it was not his neck · 
Ma"1NPERNABLE, adj, Bailable; that may 
mitted to give Ps Sa 
Ma"1nNPERNOR. . / Surety ; ball. 
He enforced the RE to fly, till rent): d. wile 
became mainpernors for his appearance at 4 certain — * 
making default, the uttermott advantage was taken 89 dee. 


earl of Deſmond was left to mainprize- 
Give its poor entertainer quarter z 
And, by ditcharge or ſe, grant 
Deliv'ry from this baſe nt. 


Ea Dorſet's S. | 


ws 


MAJ 


To bail. 


_— 


'(NPRISE+ V. 4. * 1 By 
Ma 1 „ | 

wain- mas itted themſelves wnto the fea, and hoiſted up the 

ommi 

Wo] * the wind, and made toward ſhore , 


a 1NSHEBT\» N. 7. 


a ainma i 
ſail 9 the top-ſail ; let the mainſbeet fly, 


And furl your fails. —_ 1 3 
, [main and yard. e yard o 


8 and Heer.] The ſheet or 


MeixvAAb. 4. 


the mainmalt. 


With ſharp hooks they took hold of the tackling which held the 
1 . 


the tackling, and 
nerd t the maſt, then rowing they Mie 


/ 'mmtenir, French. ] 
TAIN. v. 4. [maintentr, | 
7 MAIN ſerre; to keep; not to ſuffer to change. 
I To p! dients being preſcribed in their ſubſtance, maintain the 
104 in a fende fermentation, reclude oppilations, and mundify 
5 | 


\"To lefend ; to hold out; to make good; not to 
zelign 


theſe pledges of your love, maintain. Dryden. 
* man | nga dels, in placing him high or low, 
Tapas one as he maintains his poſt. Grew's Coſmologia« 
To vindicate; to jaſtify; to ſupport. : 
3 ea, mam of quality will maintain upon Edward earl of Glo'ſter, 
41 a manifold traitor, let him appear. Shakeſpeare. 
Bac poſſeſſions being unlawfully gotten, could not be main- 


juſt and honourable law of England. Davies. 
who _ full of contradiction in his temper, and of 
Lo {» much ſuperior to any in the company, that W 
_ iuſtify thoſe contradictions. arendon. 
wall nintin a, 8 Maintain 
My right, nor think the name of mother vain. Dryden, 
| 4 To continue ; to keep up ; not to ſuffer to ceaſe. 


a gy ith the duke, that my charity be not of him 
_— — l Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
a did the ſong, and ſome the choir maintain, 


each a laurel ſhade» | Dryden. 
ts key up; tO ſu pport the expence * 
} 1 ſeek not to wax great by others waining; 
Sufficeth, that 1 have maintains my ſtate, | 
And ſends the poor well pleaſed from my gate. Shakeſpeare. 
What concerns it you if wear pearl and gold? I thank my good 
father 1 am able to maintain Its Shakeſpeare. 


6. Jo ſupport with the conveniences of life. 
It was St. Paul's choice to maintain himſelf by his own labour, 

- Hooker, 

If 4 woman maintain her huſband, the is full of anger and much 

xch» Eccluſ. xxv. 22. 

It is hard to maintain the truth, but much harder to be main- 

und by it. Could it ever yet feed, cloath, or defend its aſſertors? 


South. 
. To preſerve from failure. 
Here ten thouſand images remain a 
Without confuſion, and their rank maintains Blackmore. 


9 Maintain. v. 2. To ſupport by argument; to 
allert as a tenet. : i ; 
In tragedy and ſatire I maintain againſt ſome of our modern'cri- 
ticks, that this age and the laſt have excelled the ancients. 
| | Dryden's Juvenal. 
Malta 1nNAaBLE. adj. [from maintain.] Defenſible; 
juſtifiable. : 
Being made lord-licutenant of Bulloine, the walls fore beaten and 
+ ſhaken, and ſcarce maintainable, he defended the place againſt the 
Dauphin, 5 Hayward. 
Mainra'iner, 2. ſe [from maintain.] Supporter; 
cheriſher. 
He dedicated the work to Sir Philip Sidney, a ſpecial maintainer 
of all learning. Spenſer's Paſtorals. 
The maintainers and cheriſhers of a regular devotion, a true and 
decent piety. South's Sermons, 


Miltexance, 3. /. [maintenant, French. ] 


1. Supply of the neceſſaries of life; ſuſtenance ; ſuſ- 
tentation. 


It was St. Paul's choice to maintain himſelf, whereas in living 
by the churches maintenanct, as others did, there had been no of- 
tence committed. Hooker. 

God aſſigned Adam maintenance of life, and then appointed him 
a law to obterve, Hooker, 

Thote of better fortune not making learning their maintenance, 
bike degrees, with little improvement. X Swift. 

8. dupport ; protection; defence. 

They knew that no man might. in reaſon take upon him to deter- 
mine his own right, and according to his own determination 
pocred in maintinuuce thereof. Hooker. 

The beginning and cauſe of this ordinance amongſt the Iriſh was 
for the defence and maintenance of their lands in their poſterity. 

Spenſer on Ireland. 


y 


. Continuance; ſecurity from failure. 
| Whatfoever is granted to the church for God's honour, and 
me ma/iterance of his ſervice, is granted to God. | South. 
\ [NTOP. x, /. [main and op.] The top of the 
mainmaſt. | | 
From their maintop joyful news they hear 
01 hips, which by their mould bring new ſupplies. Dryden. 
Vittys could the maintop-maſt beſtride, 
An down the ropes with active vigour ſlides Addiſon. 


M\ 108, adj, [major, Latin, ] 


- Greater in number, quantity, or extent. 

They bind none, no not though they be many, ſaving only when 
©) ue the major part of a general aſſembly, and then their voices 
* 0 die in number, muſt overſway their judgments who are 

0 Hooker. 
n is a major circle paſſing through the poles of 
zenith of any place, exactly dividing the eaſt 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
5 . urſe we denominate perſons and things accord - 
% the da part of their character : he is to be called a wiſe 

" Who has but few follies. Wattsi's Logick, 

ater in dignity. 


Fall Greek, fall fame, honour, ot go, or bays 
, aher vow lies here. Shakeſpcare's Troil. and Creſſida. 
A 10k, n, 7. | 


3 officer above the captain; the loweſt field of- 


The true meridia 
world and the 
ON the weſt, 


\ In common diſco 


1 A wy hs head officer of a town. Obſolete. : 
me generatits, en of: ſyllogiſm, containing 


Major of our 


Water; a) 


. 
wer ak our author's 
ingredients of bodies 


argument iz to be underſtood of the 
tink. © £4neral, The general officer of the 


. Boyle. 
ſecond 


1e g Ravignan returned with the French king's anſwer. 
3 Mahon. | 7 


dome, 2. . [majeur dome, French.) One 
| dae oceaſionally the place of — the 


| 


Harvey. | 


| M A E 
Majox A“ Tiox. . 
largement. | 
There be five ways of majoration of ſounds : encloſure ſimple ; 
encloſure with dilatation z communication; reflection concurrent ; 
and approach to the ſenſory. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
MaJjo'xiTty, n. /. [from major.] 
1. The ſtate of being greater. 
It is not plurality of parts without majority of parts that maketh 
the total greater. Grew's Coſmologia. 
2. The greater number, [majorite, French.] 
It was highly probable the — would be ſo wiſe as to eſpouſe 


that cauſe which was moſt agreeable to the publick weal, and by 
that means hinder a ſedition. | 


. [from major. ] Encreaſe; en- | 


Addiſon. 

As in ſenates ſo in ſchools, 
Myority of voices rules. | | Prior, 
Decent executions keep the world in awe ; for that reaſon the 
majority of mankind ought to be hanged every year. Arbutbnot. 


3. [From majores, Latin.) Anceſtry. 

Of evil parents an evil generation, a poſterity not unlike their 
majority; of miſchievous progenitors, a venomous and deſtructive 
progeny. b Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

4. Full age; end of minority. 
During the infancy of Henry the IIId, the barons were troubled 
in expelling the French : but this prince was no ſooner come to his 
majority, but the barvns raiſed a cruel war againſt him. Davies. 
irſt rank. Obſolete, 
Douglas, whoſe high deeds, 

Whoſe hot incurſions, and great name in arms, 

Folds from all ſoldiers chief majority, 

And military title capital. 

6. The office of a major. 
Ma1zs, or Indian Wheat. u. /. | 

The whole maize plant has the appearance of a reed. This plant 
is propagated in England only as a curioſity, but in America it is 


the principal ſupport of the inhabitants, and conſequently propa- 
gated with great care, Miller, 


Maize affords a very ſtrong nouriſhment, but more viſcous than 
wheat, Arbutbnot on Aliments. 
To Make, v. a. [macan, Saxon; machen, German; 
maten, Dutch. ] 
1. To create. | 


Jo 


Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


% 


Let us make man in our image. Gen. i. 26. 

The Lord hath made all things for himſelf. Prove xvi. 4. 
| Remember'ſ thou 

Thy making, while the Maker gave thee being ? Milton. 


2. To form of materials. 4 
He faſhioned it with a graving tool, after he had wade it a molten 
calf. Exod. xxxil. 4. 
God hath made of one blood all nations of men. AS, 
We have no other meaſure, ſave one of the moon, but are artifi- 
cially made out of theſe by compounding or dividing them. Holder. 


3. To compoſe: as, parts, materials, or ingredients. 
One of my fellows had the 1 of him; 
Who, almoſt dead for breath, had ſcarcely more 
Than would make up his meſſage. can, wo Macbeth, 
The heav'n, the air, the earth, and boundleſs ſea, 
Make but one temple for the deity. ">. Fel 
A pint of ſalt of tartar, expoſed unto a moiſt air, will make more 
liquor than the former meaſure will contain. Brown. 


4. To form by art what is not natural, 
There laviſh nature, in her beſt attire, 

Pours forth ſweet odours, and alluring ſights ; 

And art with her contending, doth aſpire 
T' excel the natural with made delights. Spenſer. 

5. To produce or effect as the agent. 

If I ſuſpect without cauſe, why then make ſport at me; then let 
me be your jeſt. Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
When their hearts were merry they ſaid, Call for Sampſon, that 
he may make us ſport. Judg. xvi. 25. 
Uiive unto Solomon a perfect heart to build the palace for the which 
I have made proviſion. 1 Chron. xxix. 19. 
Thou haſt ſet ſigns and wonders in the land of Egypt, and haſt 
made thee a name. : Fer. xxxil. 20. 


Joſhua made peace, and made a league with them. Joſbua. 
Both combine 
To make their greatneſs by the fall of man. Dryden. 
Egypt, mad with ſuperſtition grown, 
Makes gods of monſters. Tate's Juvenal. 


6. To produce as a cauſe, : N 
Wealth makcth many friends; but the poor is ſeparated from his 
neighbour. Ny : Prov. XIX. 4+ 
A man's gift maketh room for him, and bringeth him before 
great men. Prove xvill. 16. 
The child taught to believe any occurrence to be a good or evil 
omen, or any day of the week lucky, hath a wide inroad made 
upon the corndaed of his underſtanding. Watts. 


7. To do; to perform; to practiſe; to uſe in action. 

Though the appear honeſt to me, yet in other places the enlargeth 

her mirth ſo far, that there is ſhrewd conſtruction made of her. 
Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
She made haſte, and let down her pitcher. Gen. xxiv. 46. 
We made prayer unto our God. 1225 Neb. iv. . 
He ſhall make a ſpeedy riddance of all in the land. Zeph. 
They all began to make excuſe, Luke, xiv. 18. 
It hath pleaſed them of Macedonia and Achaia to make a certain 
contribution for the poor. ... Nom. xv. 26. 
The Venetians, provoked by the Turk with divers injuries, both 
by ſea and land, ref6lved, without delay, to make war likewiſe 


upon him. Knolles's Hiſtory. 
Such muſick as before was never made, 
But when of old the ſons of morning ſung. Milton. 


All the actions of his life were ripped up and ſurveyed, and all 
malicious gloſies made upon all he had ſaid, and all he had done. 
| Clarendon. 
Says Carneades, fince neither you nor I love repetitions, I ſhall 
-not 20 male any of what elſe was urged againſt eee 
Boyle. 
The Phernicians made claim to this man as theirs, and attributed 


to him the invention of letters. Hale. 
| What hope, O Pantheus ! whither can we run ? 
Where make a ſtand ? and what may yet be done? Dryden. 


While merchants make long voyages by ſea : 
To get eſtates, he cuts a ſhorter way» Dryden's Juvenal. 
To what end did Ulyſſes make that journey? /Eneas undertook 
it by the commandment of his father's ghoſt. Dryden. 
He that will make a good uſe of any part of his life, muſt allow 


large portion of it to recreation. Locke. 
eas) 4 Make ſome requeſt, and I, 
Whate'er it be, with that requeſt comply. Addiſon. 


i itted, he ſhould male the tour of the whole ſyſtem 
of ny bras : Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Scrib. 
8. To cauſe to have any quality. 


She may give ſo much credit to her own laws, as to make their 
— ater than any bare and naked conceit to the contrary. 


Hooker. 
I will mate your cities waſte. Lev. xxvi. 31. 
. hath utterly made them void on the day he heard 


them. . Numb. xxx. 12. 
When he had made a convenient room, he ſet it in a wall, and 
made it faſt with _ 40 _ ; . 
He the water (1 , * a 7 0 - 
He ng the more inflamed with the deſire of battle with Waller, 
to make even all accounts. Clarendon. 


| 


R 1 
T bred you up to arms, rais'd you to power, 
Permitted you to fight for this — 
All to make ſure the vengeance of this day, 
Which even this day has ruin'd. Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 
In reſpect of actions within the reach of ſuch a power in him, 4 
man ſeems as free as it is poſſible for freedom to make him. Locke« 
9. To bring into any ſtate or condition. 
I have made thee a god to Pharaoh. Exod. vii. 1. 
oſeph made ready his chariot, and went up to meet Iſracl. Geneſis. 
ho made thee a prince and a judge over us ? Exod. ii. 
Ye have troubled me to make me to ſtink among the inhabitants, 


Gen. xxxlv. 30. 
He made himſelf of no reputation, and took upon him the form 
a ſervant. | 


| Phil. li. 7. 
He ſhould be made manifeſt to Iſrael. Jobn, i. = 
Though I be free from all men, yet have I made myſelf fervant 
unto all, that I might gain the more. 1 Cor. ix. 19. 
He hath made me a by - word of the people. Job, xvil. 6. 
Make ye him drunken; for he magnified himſelf againſt the 
Lord, | y Fer. xlviii. 26. 
ap was not willing to make her a pubJck example. Marth. 
y the aſſiſtance of this faculty we have all thoſe ideas in our 
underſtandings, which, though we do not actually contemplate, yet 
we can bring in ſight, and make appear again, and be the objeQts of 
our thoughts. Lockes 
The Lacedemonians trained up their children to hate drunken- 
neſs by bringing a drunken man into their company, and ſhewing 
them what a beaſt he wade of himſelf. | 


: Matti. 
10. To form; to ſettle; to eſtabliſh. 
Thoſe who are wiſe in courts 
Make friendſhips with the miniſters of tate, 
Nor ſeek the ruins of a wretched exile. Rowe 


11. To hold; to keep. 
Deep in a cave the ſybil makes abode, Dryden. 
12. To ſecure from diſtreſs; to eſtabliſh in riches or 
happineſs. | 
He hath given her this monumental 
made in the unchaſte compoſition, 
| This is the night, 
That either makes me, or foredoes me quite, 
Each element his dread command obeys, 
Who makes or ruins with a ſmile or frown, 
Who as by one he did our nation raiſe, 
So now he with another pulls us down, 


Shakeſpeare. 


Shakeſpeare. 


| Dryden. 
13. To ſuffer; to incur. 
The loſs was private that I made; 
"Twas but myſelf I loſt; I loſt no legions, Dryden. 


econd 


He accuſeth Neptune unjuſtly, who makes ſhipwreck a 
; Bacon. 


time. 
14. To commit. | 
J will neither plead my age nor ſickneſs in excuſe of the faults 
which I have made. Dryden. 
15. To compel ; tb force; to conſtrain, 
That the foul in a ſleeping man ſhould be this moment buſy a 
thinking, and the next moment in a waking man not remember 


thoſe thoughts, would need ſome better proof than bare aſſertion to 
make it be believed. | Locle. 


They ſhould be made to riſe at their early hour; but great care 
ſhould be taken in waking them, that it be not done haſtily. Locle. 


16. To do: in this ſenſe it is uſed only in interroga- 
uon. | 


\ 


% 


He may aſk this civil queſtion,Friend ! 

What doſt thou make a ſhipboard ? to what end ? Dryden, 
Gomez ; what mal., thou here with a whole brotherhood of city- 
bailiffs? Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 
17. To raiſe as profit from any thing. 
He's in for a commodity of brown pepper; of which he made five 
marks ready money. Shakeſpeare 
Did I make a gain of you by any of them I ſent? 2 Cor. 
If Auletes, a negligent prince, made ſo much, what muſt now 
the Romans make, who govern it ſo wiſely ? Arbutbnot. 
If it is meant of the value of the purchaſe, it was very high? it 
being hardly poſſible to make ſo much of land, unleſs it was reckoned 
at a very low price. Arbuthnot. 
18. To reach; to tend to; to arrive at: a kind of ſea 

term. : | 


Acoſta recordeth, they that ſail in the middle can make no land of 


either fide. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
 T've made the port already, ; 
And laugh ſecurely at the lazy ſtorm. Dryden. 
They ply their ſhatter'd oars 
To neareſt land, and make the Libyan ſhoars. Diyden. 
Did I but _— to embark. with thee, 
While gentle zephyrs play in proſp'rous gales; 
But would forſake the ſhip, and make the ſhoar, 
When the winds whiſtle, and the tempeſts roar ? Priar. 


19. To gain. | 
The wind came about, and ſettled in the weſt for many days, ſo 


as we could make little or no way. Bacon. 
I have made way : 
To ſome Philiſtian lords, with whom to treat. Milton. 


Now mark a little why Virgil is ſo much concerned to make this 
marriage; it was to make way for the divorce which he intended 
afterwards. Dryden's Æneid. 

20. To force; to gain by force. 
Rugged rocks are interpos'd in vain ; 
He makes his way o'er mountains, and contemns 
Unruly torrents and unforded ftreams. Dryden's Virgil. 

The ftone wall which divides China from Tartary, is reckoned 
nine hundred miles long, running over rocks, and making way for 
rivers through mighty arches. Temple. 

21. To exhibit. | | 

When thou male a dinner, call not thy friends but the poor. 

Luke, xiv. 12. 
22. To pay; to give. ; | 
He ſhall make amends for the harm that he hath done. Leviticus. 
23. To put; to place. 
You muſt make a great difference between Hercules's labourg by 


land, and Jaſon's voyage by ſea for the golden fleece, Bacon. 
24. To turn to ſome uſe. 
Whate'er they catch, 
Their fury makes an inſtrument of war. Dryden's Æneid. 


25. To incline to; to Gigoſs to, 
It is not requiſite they ſhould deſtroy our reaſon, that is, to make 
us rely on the ſtrength of nature, when the is lcaſt able to relieve us. 
| Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
26. To effect as an argument. 
Seeing they judge this to make nothing in the world for them. 


Hooker. 
You conceive you have no more to do than, having found the 
principal word in a concordance, introduce as much of the verfe as 
will ſerve your turn, though in reality it makes nothing for you. 
Swift. 
27. To repreſent ; to ſhow. 
He is not that gooſe and aſs that 
28. To conſtitute. 


Our defires carry the mind out to abſent good, according to the 


neceſſity which we think there is of it, to the mating or encreaſe of 
our happineſs. Lockes 


29. To amount to, 
Whatſoever they were, It maketh no matter to me; God accepteth- 


Valla would make him. Bakers 


no man's 0 Gal. ii. 16. 
30. To * ; to form, 
7 


Lye 


- * 
* 


1 
0 
— 


M A RE 


Lye not erect but hollow, which is in the maling of the bed; or 


F 


with the legs gathered up, which is the more wholeſome, Hacon. 
Some undeſerved fault 
I'll find about the making of the bed. Shakeſpeare. 


They mow fern green, and burning of them to aſhes, make the 
aſhes up into balls with a little water, Mortimer 

31. To Maxr away. To kill; to deſtroy. 5 
He will not let flip any advantage to mate away him whoſe juſt 
tlele, ennobled by courage and goodneſs, may one day ſhake the ſeat 
of a never ſecure tyranny» Siduq. 
Clarence was, by practice of evil perſons about the king his 
brother, called thence away, and ſoon after, by ſiniſter means, was 
clean made away» Spenſer on Ireland. 

He may have a likely gueſs, 

How theſe were they that made azvay his brother. Shakeſpeares 
Trajan would ſay of the vain jealouſy of princes that ſeek to 
make away thoſe that aſpire to their ſucceſſion, that there was 
never king that did put to death his ſucce(lor, Baton, 
My mother 1 ſlew at my very birth, and ſince have made azvay 
two of her brothers, and haply to make way for the purpoſes of 
others a ainſt myſelf, Hayward. 
ive poets leave to make themſelves azwaye e. 
What multitude of infants have been made azvay by thoſe who 


brought them into the world Addiſon. 
32. To Maxu away, To transfer. 
Debtors, 
When they never mean to pay, 
Lo fome friend make all away» Waller. 


3. To Mau account, To reckon ; to believe. 
They made no account but that the navy ſhould be abſolutely maſter 


of the ſeas, Bacon's War with Spain» 
34. To MANN account of, To eſteem ; to regard, 
35. To Mak free with, To treat without ceremony. 


The ſame who have made free zvith the greateſt names in church 
and ſtate, and expoſed to the world the private misfortunss of 


families, Dunciad. 
36. To Max good, To maintain; to defend ; to 
juſtify, 


The grand maſter, guarded with a company of moſt valiant 
knights, drove them out again by force, and made goed the place. 
Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 
When he comes to mate good his confident undertaking, he is 
ſaln to ſay things that agree very little with one another. Boyle. 
I'll either die, or I'll make good the place. Dryden. 
As for this other argument, that by purſuing one fingle theme 
they gain an advantage to expreſs, and work up, the paſſions, 1 
with any example he could bring from them could make it goods Dryd. 
I will add what the ſame author ſubjoins to make good his fore- 
going remark, Locke on Education. 
37. To Max good, 'To fulfil ; to accompliſh. 
This letter doth make good the friar's words, Shakeſpeare. 
38. To MaK light of, Lo conſider as of no conſe- 
uence. 
They made light of it, and went their ways. | Matth, xxil. 
39+ To MaKk /ove, "Vo court; to play the gallant, 
How happy each of the ſexes would be, if there was a window in 
the breaſt of every one that makes or receives [owes Addiſon, 
40. To Mary merry. Lo fealt; to partake of an en- 
tertainment, 
A hundred pound or two, to mate merry withal ? Shakeſpeare, 
The king went to Latham, to make merry with his mother and 
the earl, Bacon's Henry VII. 
A gentleman and his wife will ride to make merry with his neigh- 
bour, and after a day thoſe two go to a third; in which progreſs 
they encreaſe like ſnowballs, till through their burthenſome weight 
they break, Care Survey of Cornwall, 
1. To Mart much of, To cheriſh ; to folter. 
The king hearing of their adventure, ſuddenly falls to take pride 
In mating much of them, extolling them with infinite praiſes. Sidney. 
The bird is dead 
That we have made fo much on / Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, 
It 1s good diſcretion not to make too much of any man at the firſt, 
Bacen's K/jays. 
"The eaſy and the lary make much of the gout; and yet makin 
much of themſelves too, they take care to carry It prefently to bed, 
and keep It warm. Temple. 
ar 4 Maxu of. What to make V, is, how to under- 
and, y 


That they ſhould have knowledge of the languages and affairs of | 


thoſe that lie at ſuch a diſtance trom them, was a thing we could 
not tell what to wake of, Bacon, 

I paſt the ſummer here at Nimmeguen, without the leaſt remem- 
brance of what had happened to me in the ſpring, till about the end 
of September, and then 1 began to feel a pain 1 knew not what to 
mate of, in the fame joint ot my other foot, Temple, 
"There is another ftatue in brats of Apollo, with a modern in- 
fcriptlon on the pedeſtal, which 1 know not what to wake of, Addif. 

| defived he would let me fee his book 4 he did fo, tmiling : 1 
could not Wale any thing of it. Tather, 
Upon one fide were huge pieces of iron, cut into ſtrange figures, 
. qck knew not what to mate . | Sroift, 
43. To Maxx of, To produce from; to effe, 
| am aftonithed, that thoſe who have appeared againſt this paper 
have wad: to very little of it Ain, 
44+ To Max of: leo conſider; to account to elteem, 
Mats the no more of me than of a flave ? Dryden, 

45. Jo Mario, To cheriſh; to foſter, Not uſed, 
Naycus was wonderfully beloved, and made of, by the Turkiſh 
merchants, whole language he had learned. Knolles, 
40. To Mak over, To ſettle in the hands of truſtees, 
Widows, who have tried one lover, 


muß none again till the have made overs Hudibras. 
he wite betimes mate ue their eſtates. 5 

Mats cee thy honour by a deed of truſt, 

And give me tessute of the mighty wealth. Dryden. 


47: To Meter. Vo transfer, | 
The lecond mercy mode wer ty us by the ſecond covenant, is the 
promiiy of pardon, Hammond. 
Age and youth cannot be made e e can take 
away years, ur give them. Collier. 


My wald e reduced to the depth of four inches by what 1 have 
P's wide over to my heck, WITT. Crardian. 
Moor, tv whom that patent was made ever, was forced to leave 
off evining. N. 


48. To Mex ew. To clear; to explain; to clear to 
one's (elf. 

Mat? et the ret. — am ſordet'd ſo, 

I know not farther what to ay or du. Dryden's Indian Nas. 

Antiquaries wats owt the moſt ancient medals from a letter with 


great Miffievity to de diſcerned, Felton, , 
It may feem ſomewhat difficult to ale est the bills of fare for 
Arbutbuet ge Coins. 


fore (uppers, | 
49. To Mr ent, To prove to evince, 
There e ne truth which a man may more evidently wats et to 
himelt, than the exiftence of a God, Locke, 
"Though they ave not felt evident principles, yet what may be 
mid, owt ron chem by a wary Jdeduttion, may be depended on as 
art tain and infallible truths. | Locke. 
Men of wit and party, but of mort thoughts and little medita.. 
Gon, hut every thing For Aion that is not the diQate of ſenſe, 
* % wt Immediately to their ſenſes, Puraet. 
Wo av te vindicate the juſt providence of God in the govern- 
ment of the world, and to endeavour, as well as we can upon 


nothing but tim 


50. 


51. 


62, To Mx vp, To get together. 


_— 
— 


MA K 


mony of all the ſeeming diſcords and irregularities of the divine 
adminiſtration. +» Tillotfon's Sermons. 
Scaliger hath made out, that the hiſtory of Troy was no more the 
invention of Homer than of Virgil. Dryden. 
In the paſſages from divines, moſt of the reaſonings which make 
out both my propoſitions are already ſuggeſted. Atterbury. 
1 dare engage to make it out, that they will have their full prin- 
cipal and intereſt at fix per cent, i Swift, 
To MAKE ure of, To conſider as certain. 
They made as /ure of health and life, as if both of them were at 
their diſpoſal. Dryden. 
To Max ſure of. To ſecure to one's poſſeſſion, 
But whether marriage bring joy or ſorrow, 
Make ſure of this day, and hang to-morrow. Dryden. 


How will the farmer be able to make wp his rent at ERIE ? 
OCKE» 
563. To Maxe up. To reconcile ; to compoſe. 
I knew when ſeven juſtices could not make up a quarrel. 

. To Make p. Tonrepair, _ 
15 I ſought for a — among them that ſhould make up the hedge, 
and ſtand in the gap before me for the land. Ezekiel. 
55. To compole, as ingredients. | 
| Theſe are the lineaments of flattery, which do together make up 
a face of moſt extreme deformity. Gevernment of the Tongue. 
He is to encounter an enemy made up of wile and ſtratagems; an 
old ſerpent, a long experienced deceiver. . Sautb. 
Zeal ſhou'd be made up of the largeſt meaſures of ſpiritual love, 


Shak. 


deſire, hope, hatred, grief, indignation. Spratt. 
Oh he was all made up of love and charms 3 E 
Whatever maid could wiſh, or man admire. Addiſon. 


Harlequin's part is made up of blunders and abſurdities. Addiſon. 

Vines, figs, oranges, almonds, olives, myrtles, and fields of 

corn, make up the moſt delightful little land{kip, Addiſon. 

Old mould'ring urns, racks, daggers, and diſtreſs, 

Make up the frightful horror of the place, Garth, 

The parties among us are made up on one fide of moderate whigs, 

and on the other of prelbyterians. Swift. 
56. To MAKE up, Lo ſhape. 

A catapotium is a medicine ſwallowed ſolid, and moſt commonly 
made up In pills. Arbuthnot on Coins, 
57. To MAKE up. To ſupply; to make leſs deſicient. 

Whatſoever, to mate up the doQtrine of man's ſalvation, is added 
as in ſupply of the ſeripture's inſufficiency, we reject it. Hooker, 
| borrowed that celebrated name for an evidence to my ſubject, 
that ſo what was wanting in my proof might be made up in the ex- 


ample. Glanville. 
Thus think the crowd, who, eager to engage, 
Take quickly fire, and kindle into rage; 
Who ne'er conſider, but without a pauſe 
Mike up in paſſion what they want in cauſe, Dryden. 


If his romantick diſpoſition tranſport him fo far as to expect 
little or nothing from this, he might however hope, that the prin- 
cipals would make it up in dignity and reſpect. . Sqvift. 
$8, 'o compenſate; to balance. 

If they retrench any the ſmaller particulars in their ordinary ex- 
pence, it will eaſily make up the halfpenny a-day which we have 
now under conſideration. Addiſon's Spectator. 

Thus wiſely ſhe makes up her time, 
Miſ-ſpent when youth was in its prime. Granville, 

There muſt needs be another ſtate to make up the incqualitics of 
this, and to falve all irregular appearances. Altterbury. 


59. To Me up. To ſettle; to adjuſt. 
The reaſons you alledge, do more eonduce 
To the hot paſſion of diſtemper'd blood, 
Than to make up a free determination 
"I'wixt right and wrong. 
Though all at once cannot 
See what 1 do deliver out to each, 
Yet I can make my audit up, that all 
From me do back receive the flow'r of all, 
And leave me but the bran. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
He was to make up hls accounts with his lord, and by an eaſy un- 
diſcoverable cheat he could provide againſt the impending diſtreſs. 


Rogers's Sermons» 
Go. To MAN up, To accompliſh; to conclude ; to 
complete, : 


There is doubt how far we are to proceed by collection before 
the full and complete meaſure of things neceſſary be mate up. 


Hooker, 
Is not the lady Conſtance in this troop ? 
I know ſhe is not; for this match made up, 
Her preſence would have interrupted much. Shateſprare. 


On Wedneſday the general account is made up and printed, and 
on Thurſday publiſhed. Graunts Bills of Mortality. 

This life is a ſcene of vanity, that ſoon paſſes away, and aftords 
no ſolid ſatisfaction but in the conſciouſneſs of doing well, and in 
the hopes of another life: this is what I can ſay upon experience, 
and what you will find to be true when you come tv make up the 
account. ockes 


61. This is one of the words ſo frequently occurring, 
and uſed with ſo much latitude, that its whole ex- 
tent is not eaſily comprehended, nor are its attenu- 
ated and fugitive meanings eaſily caught and reſtrain- 
ed. The original ſenſe, including either production 
or formation, may be traced through all the varieties 
of application. 


To Maker. v. n. 


1. To tend; to travel; to go any way. 
Oh me, lieutenant ! what villains have done this ? 

— | think, that one of them is hereabouts, 
And cannot make away. Shakeſpeare's Othello, 

do heſeech your majeſty make up, 
Leſt your retirement do amaze your friends. Shakeſpearcs 
The earl of Lincoln reſolved to make on where the king was, to 
give him battle, and marched towards Newark. Bacon. 
'I here made forth to us a ſmall boat, with about eight perſons in it. 
Bacen's New Atlantis. 
Warily provide, that while we make forth to that which is better, 
we meet not with that which is worle, Bacon Kſſays. 
A wondertul erroneous obſervation that materb about, is com- 
monly received contrary to experience, Hacon. 
Mate on, upon the heads , 

Of men, truck down like piles, to reach the lives 
Ot thoſe remain and Rand. hen Jonſon's Catiline. 
The Moors, terrified with the hideous ory of the toldiers making 
towards land, were eaſily beaten from the ſhore. Knolles. 
When they fet out from mount Sinai they made northward unto 


Nn , 8 4 e Vuigar Errours. 
Some way for paſſage mu ound; 
Make to wp by the poſtern gate. Dryden. 


His eaſt lt * ho 

$ eaſier conqueſt proudly did fore 

And mating at him with a furious AN 
From his bent forehead alm'd a double wound, 


den. 
Too late young Turnus the delufion found * 


„ left view of things, to mute et the beauty and har- 


Far on the ſea, till mating from the ground. Dryden. 
N 3 — bon ph der 822 2 
naked ſword made after the boy. Locke. 
to ſt ee 13% » and keeps a king Allie 


Shakeſ. Trot. and Creſſida. | 


2. To contribute; to have effect. 


3. To operate; to act as a proof or ar 


4. To ſhew; to appear; 


MAL 


A monſtrous boar ruſht forth; his bal 
Shot glaring fire, and bis ſtiff-pointed br 
Roſe high upon his back 
Whetting his tuſks. 


eful eye; 
ile, 
3 at * he made, 
Whatſoever makes nothing to your ſubject 2 705 l 
admit not into your work. 7" OY 


Proper to it 


Blinded he is by the love of himſelf to believe th 54, 
wrong, and wrong is right, when it makes for his own al tight 4 
Vantage, 


Where neither the evidence of any law ment 
, 


of any invincible argument, otherwiſe found ne Mtren 
ſon, nor any notable publick inconvenience 50 ehe hn Pa 
which our own laws eccleſiaſtical have inſtituted 15 Yank thy 
of theſe affairs; the very authority of the church ii hg 
| h, 
Hoke, 
ook 
; thoſ lay 


and maketh unto the A, 1 


Wi 
the g . 


That which ſhould make for them muſt prove 
not to make laws for church regiment, but on! a 
which in ſcripture they find made. 2 

It is very needful to be known, 
war againſt him. 

Let us follow after the things which make for peace Serj 

Perkin Warbeck finding that time and tempor, Raw, 
whilſt his practices were covert, made for him, ad non. Wk, 
were diſcovered, rather make againſt him, reſolved w 1 \len te 
ploit upon England. B Me x, 

A thing may make to my preſent purpoſe, 

It makes to this purpoſe, that the light conſerving ſtodes 
muſt be ſet in the ſun before they retain light, ik 

What avails it to me to acknowledge, that I haye Dy 
to do him right in any line; for even my own l 
againſt me. | Dryden's Ded. i has 


to carry appeara 
Joſhua and all Iſrael made as if they wes boa 


2 * : 3 PoÞb vil. 1; 
t is the unanimous opinion of your friends, that you 1. 
you hanged yourlelf, and they will give it out chat ee 
dead. Arouthnat's Hiſtory 7. bh by, 
5. To Mak away with, To deſtroy ; 10 In A 
make away. This phraſe is improper, "LM 
The women of Greece were ſcized with an Unaccountalls 
lancholy, which diſpoſed ſeveral of them to male av, oo = 
ſelves. 3 1 95 _ 
6. To Macs for, To advantage; to favour, 
Compare with indifterency theſe diſparities of times a u 
plainly perceive, that they make for the advantage of A- 
preſent time. Bacm's M, with $ 
None deny there is a Cod, but thoſe ſor whom it u 40 
there were no God. 4 LN 10 
I was aſſur'd, that nothing was deſign'd TY 555 
Againſt thee but ſafe cuſtody and hold; | 
That made for me, 1 knew that liberty 
Would draw thee forth to perilous enterprizes, Mia 
7. To Mace up for. ''To compenſate ; to be ina, 

Have you got a ſupply of friends to make up fr thoſe who ye 
gone ? | Swift ux. 
8. To Mak E with, To concur. 

Antiquity, cuſtom, and conſent, in the church of Cod wi 
with that which law doth eſtabliſh, are themſelves mot (vices 
reaſons to uphold the ſame, unleſs ſome notable publick income, 
nience enforce the contrary. ts, 


Maxz. 2. J. [from the verb.] Form; frudure; u. 
ture. 
Thoſe mercurial ſpirits, which were only lent the eth to hey 

men their folly in admiring it, poſfeſs delights of a nobler wake an 

nature, which antedate immortality. Cube 

Upon the deceaſe of a lion the beaſts met to chuſe a king: fen. 

ral put up, but one was not of make for a king; another want 

brains or ſtrength. SOD L'Efra» 
Is our perſection of ſo frail a make, 

Drydn, 


As ev'ry plot can undermine and ſhake? 
Several lies are produced in the loyal ward of Portfoken of U 
ſceble a mak;, as not to bear carriage to the Royal Exchange, 
| Addiſon's Freevide, 
It may be with ſuperior ſouls as with gigantick, which exced 
the due proportion of parts, and, like the old heroes of that ky 
commit ſomething near extravagance. Poe 
Mace. u. J. [maca, xemaca, Saxon.] Companiua; 
favourite friend. | | 
| The elf therewith aſtonied, 
Upſtarted lightly from his looſer make, 
And his unſteady weapons 'gan in hand to take, 
Bid her therefore herſelf ſoon ready make, 
To wait on love amongſt his lovely crew; 
Where every one that miſſeth then her mats, 
Shall be by him amearſt with penance due. 
For ſince the wile town, 
Has let the ſports down, 
Of May games and morris, 
The maids and their makes, 
At dances and wakes, 
Had their napkins and poſies, 4 
| And the wipers for their noles. Ben Insel On 
Ma'xevare. 2. J. [make and debate.] Breeder 
quarrels, | 
Love in her paſſions, like a right makebatey 
ſides arguments of quarrel, 
Outrageous party -writers are like a couple of 
flame [mull quarrels by a thouſand ſtories. 


Ma"xtR. x. J [from make. ] 
1. The Creator, 
\ Both in him, in all things, as is meet, 
| The univerſal Maker we may praiſe. 
This the divine Cecilia found, 
And to her Makey's praiſe confin'd the ſound. 
Such plain roofs as piety could raiſe, 
And only vocal with the Mater's praiſe. 5 
The power of reaſoning was given us by our 4e 
truths, Wan 
2. One who makes any thing. 
Every man in Turkey is of ſome trade; 


156 


Sprvin 


whiſpered v H 
dan 


mate wo * 
Sa 


= 
Ls 


5 


Sultan Achim one 


maker of ivory rings. Nite ht 
I dare promiſe her boldly what few of her melon A 
compliments dare to do. 3 * 
3. One who ſets any thing in its proper ſtate. 0 
You be Indeed alert or marrert of all men's _— ww 
realm. : Ape gots | 
MA'*KEPFACE. . / [make and peace. 
reconciler, gland 
To be a matepeace ſhall become my age. ay inal 
MA'"KEWEIGHT, . / [make and weight.) 4) 


thing thrown in to make up weight 
Me lonely fitting, nor the ylimmering | 

Of mateweight candle, nor the joyous talk 

Of loving friend delights, 


MaLlAacai'TE. . % 
intirely g 


Pip 


reen, but 


This tone is ſometimes * 


the nephritick ſtone, ſo as in colour to reſem | 
low, wandyn, from which jt has its name; tough "9, 
veined with white, or with blue or black» W 
Ma'tavr. 5. /. [maladie, French. | of 
diſtemper z a diſorder of body ; ficknen. at 


{ 
; Meer than d 
dee 


| 


* 


tter it is to be private | 
In forrow”s And than ty'd to the pomp of 2 palace, 
Nurſe inward maladies, 


' Sid; - 
to | | bf, 
Phyficians firſt require, that the ma/ady be known gay + Ys 


Ver. 


j ders maladies. Shakeſpeare. 
A neal violence. of motion has removed that malady that 


[ South, 
{kill of phyſicians» 
has ng a malady without a cure; | 
Fierce love has pierc'd me with his flery dart; 8 
He fires within, and hifſes at my heart. 7 


1. J. [from mal andare, Italian, zo go 


ALA NDERS» RG 
; ſcab on the paſtern of horſes. 
. Nu [mal and pert.] Sauey; quick 


wich impudence; ſprightly without reſpect or de- 
cency. ; a 3 
aſter marquis, you are matapert 3 

Ml * ties of honour is ſcarce current. 

If thou dar'ſt tempt me further, draw thy ſword. : 

What, what? nay, then, I muſt have an ounce or two of this 

Tit blood from you. bene, Twelfth Nighe. 

= ou growing malapert ? Will you force me make uſe of my 

—＋ Dryden i Spaniſh Fryar. 

Lrarkxruzss. 1. /. [from malapert.] Livelineſs 

of reply without decency ; quick impudence » ſau- 


* Uv. adv. [from malapert.] Impudently 


Ma Sort v. a. ¶ Ma.] To ſoften, or knead 
to ſoftneſs, any body. r 
Maiaxa'TION. . IV {from malaxate.] The aft 0 


ſoftening. (mal, 
ALE. ad; Na e, 
gr 1 begets, not bears young; not female. 

Which ſhall be heir of the two male twins, who, by the diſſection 
of the mother, were laid open to the world ? Locke. 

You are the richeſt perſon in the cv a. you have no 

child; daughters are all married to y patrieians. 
9 Seoift's Examiner. 

Aue. 1. /. The he of any ſpecies. 

90 u moſt E male is the greater, and in ſome few the . 

7 acons 
ore males than females, but in different proportions. 
ET | ; Graunt's Blls of Mortality. 
Mats, in compoſition, ſignifies i//; from male, Latin; 
male, old French. : | 
MattapMINISTRA'TION. #./. Bad management of 
affairs, | : 

From the practice of the wiſeſt nations, when a prince was laid aſide 
for maleadminiſtration, the nobles and people did reſume the ad- 
miniſtration of the ſupreme power. » Swift. 

A general canonical denunciation, is that which is made touch. 
ing ſuch a matter as properly belongs to the eccleſiaſtical court, for 
that a ſubje& denounces his ſuperior for maleadminiſtration, or a 
wicked lifes Ayliffe's Parergon. 

MatrconTENT. | adj. [male and 2 Diſ 
MaLgconrtenTeD. F contented ; diſſatisfied. 
Brother Clarence, how like you our choice, 

' That you ſtand penſive, as half malecontent ? Shakeſpeare. 

Poor Clarence! Is it for a wife | 
That thou art malecontent ? I will provide thee. Shakeſpeare. 
The king, for ſecuring his ſtate againſt mutinous and malecon- 
tented ſubjects, who might have refuge in Scotland, ſent a ſolemn 
ambaſſage to conelude a peace. Bacon. 
They cannot (ignalize themſelves as malecontents, without break - 
Ing through all the ſofter virtues. Addiſon's Freebolder. 
The uſual way in deſpotick governments is to confine the male- 
content to ſome. caſtles Aaddiſen's Freebolder. 
MatecoxtENTEDLY. adv. [from malecontent.] With 
diſcontent. 


Maitconts'NTEDNESS. . , [from malecontent.] Diſ- 
contentedneſs ; want of affection to government. 
They would aſcribe the laying down my paper to a ſpirit of male- 
eontentedneſs, Spectator, 
Malt cre, adj, [maledius, Latin.) Accurſed. 
Di. 
Martrpferiox. n. /. [maledidtion, French; maledittio, 
Latin.] Curſe; execration ; denunciation of evil. 
Then let my life long time on earth maintained be, 
To wreiched me, the laſt, warſt malediction. 
The true original cauſe, divine maledi&ion, laid by the ſin of man 


upon theſe creatures which God hath made for the uſe of man, was 
above the reach of natural capacity. Hooker. 


Ao Spain they ſtaid near eight months, during which Bucking- 


Shakeſ. 


m lay under millions of malediionsz which, upon the prince's |. 


utival in the weſt, did vaniſh into praiſes. ' Witton. 
\LEFA CTION, 2. /. [male and facio, Latin.] A 
enme; an offence. 
Guilty creatures at a play 
Have, by the very cunning of the ſcene, 
Bren ſtruck ſo to the ſoul, that preſently 
M They have proclaim'd their e pa Shakeſ. Hamlet. 
ALEFA CTOR, u. J. [male and facio, Latin.) An of- 
ender againſt law; a criminal ; a guilty perſon. 
| A jaylor to bring forth 
Some monſtrous por e Sbaleſ. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Fear his word, 
: As much as walefafors do your ſword. Roſcommon. 
Us a lad thing when men ſhall repair to the miniſtry, not for 
Preterment but refuge; like malefa#ors flying to the altar, only to 
ave their lives, i South, 
if their barking dog diſturb her eaſe, 
h unmanner'd malefaftor is arraign'd. 
The malefaor goat was laid 
Mi On Bacchus' altar, and his forfeit paid. Dryden. 
E FICK, | 4 [maleficus, Lat.] Miſchievous; 
ALL FIQU B. urtful. Dia. 


AVEPRACTICE. 3. J [ "IT g 
contrary to . A een nenen een, 


| in Anett zner, 1. J. [malevolentia, Lat.] III will; 
eimation to hurt others ; malignity. 
1 The ſon of Duncan 
N in the Engliſh court; and is receiv'd 
! the moſt pious Edward with ſuch grace, 
at the malevolence of fortune nothing 


Takes trom hi hi 0 
M, LtvolLent, «hi [make Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


malevolus, Latin.) III-diſpoſed 
towards others ; un avourable ; * 25 
Thoug I have thee in my arms, 
: dh our malevolent tary have ſtruggled hard, 
M ens us long TN N Dryden's King Artbur. 
NTLY.adv. | from malevolence.} Malignly; 
Pq gnantly with bel. bn 


| Dryden's Juv. 


ently caſt apon him, 


Mites, 7 
* Budneſs o zu; deliberate miſchief, 


which bave not ſcope to be breath'd | 


French; maſeulus, Latin.) Of the | 


Sidney. 


oak did 1 | 
,malvogn aſnt ble fl, but vince him from 
malice, Prench ; malitia, Latin. ] 


MAL 


| * 


e will pity my infirmities. Taylor's Holy Living 
2. Ill intention to any one; deſire of hurting. 
Duncan is in his grave; 
Malice domeſtick, foreign levy, nothing 
Can touch him further Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
When Satan, who late fled before the threats 
Of Gabriel out of Eden, now improv'd 
In meditated fraud and malice, bent 


On man's deſtruction, maugre what might hap 
Of heavier on himſelf, fearleſs return'd. Milton. 
To MA'Lics. v. a. [from the noun.] To regard with 
ill will. Obſolete. | 
| The cauſe why he this fly ſo maliced, 
Was that his mother which him bore and bred, 
The moſt fine-fingered work man on the ground, 
Arachne, by his means, was vanquiſh'd. Spenſer. 
Marnt'cious. adj. [malicieux, Fr. malitioſus, Latin.] 


IIl-diſpoſed to any one; intending ill ; malignant. 
We muſt not ſtint Ee 
Our neceſſary actions in the fear 
To cope malicious cenſurers; which ever 
As rav'nous fiſhes do a veſſel follow | : | 
That is new-trimm'd. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
I grant him bloody, 
Sudden, malicious, ſmacking of ev'ry fin 
That has a name. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Thou know'ſ what malicious foe, | 

Envying our happineſs, and of his own 
Deſpairing, ſeeks to work us woe and ſhame. Milton. 

The air appearing ſo malicious in this morbifick conſpiracy; exacts 
a more particular regard. | Harvey on Conſumptions. 
MAL ciovsLY. adv. [from malicious] With malig- 

nity ; with intention of miſchief. 

An intrigue between his majeſty and a junto of miniſters mali- 
ciouſly bent againſt me, broke out, and had like to have ended in 
my utter deſtruction. Swift. 
Martciousness. n. /. [from malicious.) Malice; 
intention of miſchief to another. | 

ö Not out of envy or maliciouſneſs, 
Do I forbear to crave your ſpecial aid. Herbert. 
MaLr'cNn, adj. [maligne, French; malignus, Latin: 
the g is mute or liqueſcent.] | 
1, Unfavourable ; ill-diſpoſed to any one; malicious. 
Witchcraft may be by operation of malign ſpirits. Bacon. 
If in the conſtellations war were ſprung, 
Two planets, ruſhing from aſpe& malign 
Of fierceſt oppoſition, in mid ſky 
Should combat, and their jarring ſpheres confound, Milton. 
Of contempt, and the malign hoſtile influence it has upon go- 
vernment, every man's experience will inform him. South. 
2. Infectious; fatal to the body; peſtilential. 
He that turneth the humours back, and maketh the wound bleed 
inwards, endangereth malign ulcers and pernicious impoſthumations. 
. Bacon's Eſſays. 
To MALI O. v. a. [from the adjeQive.] 
1. To regard with envy or malice. | 
The people practiſe what miſchiefs and villanies they will againſt 
private men, whom they malign, by ſtealing their goods, or murder- 
ing them. Spenſer on Ireland. 
It is hardly to be thought that any governor ſhould ſo malign his 
ſucceſſor, as to ſuffer an evil to grow up which he might timely 


have keptuunder, Spenſer on Ireland. 
Strangers conſpired together againſt him, and maligned him in the 
wilderneſs. | Tec. xlv. 18. 


If it is a pleaſure to be envied and ſhot at, to be maligned ſtand- 
ing, and to be deſpiſed falling; then is it a pleaſure to be great, and 
to be able to diſpoſe of men's fortunes. South. 

2. To miſchief; to hurt; to harm. 
MaLr'Gnancy. 2. / [from malignant.] 
1. Malevolence; malice ; unfavourableneſs. 

My ſtars ſhine darkly over me; the malignancy of my fate might, 
perhaps, diſtemper yours; therefore I crave your leave that I may 
bear my evils alone. Shakeſpeares 

2. Deſtructive tendency. 

The infection doth produce a bubo, which, according to the de- 
gree of its malignancy, either proves eaſily curable, or elle it pro- 
ceeds in its venom. | Wiſcman's Surgery. 

Marr GNnanT.nudj. [malignant, French.] 
1. Malign ; envious ; unpropitious ; malicious; miſ- 
chievous; intending or effecting ill. 
O malignant and ill-boading ſtars 
Now art thou come unto a feaſt of death. 
Not friended by his wiſh to your high perſon, 
His will is moſt malignant, and it ſtretches 
Beyond you to ws, 716d i Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
To good malignant, to bad men benign. Milton. 

They have ſeen all other notions beſides their own repreſented in 
a falſe and malignant light; whereupon they judge and condemn at 
once. 

2. Hoſtile to life: as, malignant fevers. 

They hold, that the cauſe of the gout is a malignant vapour that 
falls upon the joint; that the ſwelling is a kindneſs in nature, that 
calls down humours to damp the malignity of the vapours, and 
thereby aſſuage the pain. Temple. 

| Let the learn'd begin 

Th' enquiry, where diſeaſe could enter in; 

How thoſe malignant atoms forc'd their way, | 

What in the faultleſs frame they found to make their prey? 
Dryden. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Ma11'GNANT. 2. / 


1. A man of ill intention, malevolently diſpoſed. 
Oeccaſion was taken, by ſeveral malignants, ſecretly to undermine 
his great authority in the church of Chriſt, Hooker. 
2. It was a word uſed of the defenders of the church 


MA11'cNANTLY, adv. [from malignant.) With ill 
intention ; maliciouſly ; miſchievouſly. 
. Now arriving 

At place of potency, and ſway o' th' ſtate, 

If he ſhould ſtill ma/ignantly remain 

Faſt foe to the plebeians, your voices might f 

Be curſes to yourſelves. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Ma11'GNnER, 2 /. [from malign.] 


| 1, One who regards another with ill will. 


I thought it neceſſary to juſtify my character in point of clean- 
lineſs, which my maligners call in queſtion. Swift, 
2. Sarcaſtical cenſurer. 
Such as theſe are philoſophy's maligners, who pronounce the moſt 
generous contemplations, needleſs unprofitable ſubtleties. Clanville. 
MaLli'oniTtyY, 1. J. malignite, French. ] 
1. Malice; maliciouſneſ;. . 
Deeds are done which man might charge aright 
On ſtubborn fate, or undiſcerning might, 
Had not their guilt the lawleſs ſoldiers known, 


And made the whole malignity their own. Tickel, 


2. Contrariety to life; deſtruQive tendency. 
Whether any tokens of poiſon did appear, reports. are various z 
his phyficians diſcerned an invincible maſignity in his ee 
No redreſs could be obtained with any vigour proportion ab 
| molignity of that far-ſpread diſeaſe. | 


to the 


God hath forglyen me many firs of malice, and therefore ſurely | 


atts's Improvement of the Mind. 


n 
* 


\ 


and monarchy by the rebel ſectaries in the civil wars. | 


q 


i 


King Charles. | 


IR —- 


3. Evilneſs of nature. 15 3 
This ſhews the high malightty of fraud, that in the natural courſe 
of it tends to the deſtruction of common life, by deſtroying truſt and 
mutual confidence. . South. 
Martr'enry. adv. [from malign.] Enviouſly ; with 
ill will; miſchievouſly. _ 
Leſt you think I railly more than teach, ? 

Or praiſe malignly arts I cannot reach; 125 LIN 

Let me for once preſume t' inſtru the times. Pope. 
Ma"Lk1N. . . [from mal, of Mary, and Ain, the di- 

minutive termination] A kind of mop made of 

clouts for ſweeping ovens ; thence a frightful figure 

of clouts dreſſed up; thence a dirty wench. Hanmer. 
The kitchen malkin pins | 

Her richeſt lockram bout her reechy neck, 

Clamb'ring the walls to eye him. Sbateſp. Corielanus. 
Mar 1. #. J [malleus, Latin, a hammer.] 
1. A kind of beater or hammer. 3 

He took a mall, and after having hollowed the handle, and that 
part which ſtrikes the ball, he encloſed in them ſeveral drugs. 


Addiſon's Spectator. 
a: A ſtroke; a blow; Not in uſe. 
With mighty mall, 


The monſter mercileſs him made to falls Fairy Queen. 
Give that rev'rend head a mall q 
Or two, or three, againſt a wall. Hudibras. 


3- A walk where they formerly played with malls and 
balls, Moll is, in Iſlandick, an area or walk ſpread 
with ſhells. 

This the beau monde ſhall from the mall ſurvey, 
And hail with muſick its propitious ray. oh; hk 

To Marr. v. 4. [from the noun.} To beat or ſtrike 
with a mall; | 0 

MA'LLarD. ». J. [malart, French.] The drake of 

the wild duck. 

Antony claps on his ſea wings like a doating ma/lard, 
Leaving the fight in height, Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
The birds that are moſt eaſy to be drawn are mallard, ſhoveler, 

and gooſt, Peacham on Drawing . 
Arm your hook with the line, and cut ſo much of a brown m 1 

lard's feather as will make the wings. Walton's Angler. 

MaLlttani tity. #./. [from malleable. } Quality of 
enduring the hammer ; quality of ſpreading under the 
hammer. | 

Suppoſing the nominal eſſence of gold to be a body of ſuch a pe- 
culiar colour and weight, with the mallcability and fuſibility, the 
real eſſence is that conſtitution on which theſe qualities and their 
union depend. | Loc te. 

MA'LLEABLE. adj. [malleable, French; from malleus, 
Latin, a hammer.] Capable of being ſpread by 
beating : this is a quality poſſeſſed in the moſt emi- 
nent degree by gold, it being more duQule than any 
other metal; and is oppoſite to friability or brittle. 
neſs, | | Quincy. 

Make it more ſtrong for falls, though it come not to the degree 


to be malleable. Bacon. 
The beaten ſoldier proves moſt manful, 
That like his ſword endures the anvil 
And juſtly 's held more formidable, 2 
The more his valour's malleable. Hudibrat. 


If the body is compact, and bends or yields inward to preſſion 

without any ſliding of its parts, it is hard and elaſtick, returning to 

its figure with a force rifing from the mutual attraction of its parts: 
if the parts ſlide upon one another, the body is ma/leable or bolt. 

Newton's Optickts 

MA"LLEABLENESS, 2. . [from A Quality 
of enduring the hammer; malleability ; ductility. 

The bodies of moſt uſe that are ſought for out of the earth are 

the metals, which are diſtinguiſhed from other bodies by their 

weight, fuſibility, and ma/leableneſss Locke. 


To MA'LLEATE. v. a. | from malleus, Lat.] To ham- 
mer; to forge or ſhape by the hammer. 

He firſt found out the art of melting and malleating metals, and 

* making them uſeful for tools, Derbam 

MA“LLET. 2. J. [malleus, Lat.] A wooden hammer, 

The veſſel ſoddered up was warily ſtruck with a wooden mallet, 


and thereby compreſſed. Beyle. 
Their lett-hand does the calking iron guide, 
The rattling mallet with the right they lift. Dryden. 


* 


plant. 
Shards or mallnvs for the pot, 
That keep the looſen'd body ſounds 
Ma'rMsEY. n./. 
1. A ſort of grape. 
2. A kind of wine. | 
Metheglin, wort, and malmſcy. | Sbaleſpeare. 
MALT. . /. [mealr, Saxon; ment, Dutch.] Grain 
ſteeped in water and fermented, then dried on a kiln. 
Beer hath mal! ſirſt infuſed in the liquur, and is afterwards boiled 


Ma"LLows. . /. [malva, Latin; mzlepe, Saxon.] A 


Deda. 


with the hop. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
Ma'iTpusrT. 2. / E and duft.] 

Malt-duft is an enricher of barren land, and a great improver of 

barley, Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


Ma"LTFLOOR. 2. J. [malt and floor.] A floor to dry 
malt. 
Empty the corn from the ciſtern into the malt floor. Mort. 
To MaLiT. v. 2. ä N 
1. To make malt. 
2. To be made malt. 
To houſe it green it will mow-burn, which will make it male 


worſe. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
Ma'LTDRINK, #. /. [malt and drink.) 


All maltdrinks may be boiled into the conſiſtenee of a Nimy ſyrup. 
| Floyer on the Humours» 
MAa"LTHORSE. A. J. [malt and Horſe.] It ſeems to have 
been, in Shakeſpeare's time, a term of reproach for a 
- dull dolt, be 
You peaſant ſwain, you whorſon, you malthorſe drudge. | 
| Shakejpeare's Taming of the Shrew. 
Mome, malthorſe, capon, coxcomb, idiot, patch. Shakeſpeare» 
MA'LTMAN, 0 1. /. [from alt.] One who makes 
Ma'tTsTeR, Y malt. 
Sir Arthur the maltfter ! haw fine it will found ! Soft. 
Tom came home in the chariot by his lady's fide; but he un- 
fortunately taught her to drink b:andy, of which ſhe died; and 
Tom is now a journeyman maliſter, Sift. 
MaALva'c:ous. adj, [malva, Latin.) Relating to 
mallows, 
Marversa'TION. #. / 1 Bad ſhifts; mean 
artifſices; wicked and fraudulent tricks. 


Mam, * . Inamma, Latin: this word is ſaid to 
Mamma'.y be found for the compellation of mother 
in all languages; and is therefore ſuppoſed to be the 


firſt ſyllables that a child pronounces.] The fond 
word for mother, Woe 
Poog 


MAN 


Poor Cupid ſobbing ſcarce could ſpeak; 
Indeed, mamma, I did not know yez 

Alas | how eaſy my miſtake, , 

T took you for your likeneſs Cloe. Prior. 

Little maſters and miſſes are great impediments to ſeryants; the 

'yemedy 14 to bribe them, that they may not tell tales to pappa and 

mamma. | $wift's Rules to Servants» 

Munz tree. 1. J. 

The mammee tree hath a roſaceous flower, which afterwards be- 

ebenes an altnoſt ſpherical fleſhy fruit, cantaining two or three ſeeds 

incloſed in hard rough ſhells, Miller. 


Ma'tmgr. . / [from mam or mamma.] A puppet, | 


a figure dreſſed up. | anmer. 
Kate; this is no world 

To play with mammers, and to tilt with lips. Shakeſp- 

A MM1FORM. adj, [mammiforme, French; mamma 

and forma, Lat.) Having the ſhape of paps or dugs. 

MAMMILLARY. adj, [mammillaire, French; mammil- 


leris, Lat.] Belonging to the paps or dugs. 
MA"'MMOCK. . / A large ſhapeleſs piece. 


The ice was broken into large mammoc li. James's Viyages 
Jo MAa'MMOCK. v. a. [from the noun.] To tear; to 
break ; to pull to pieces. 
I ſaw him run after a gilded butterfly; and he did ſo ſet his teeth, 
and did tear it! Oh, I warrant, how he mammockt it | 
Shakeſpeare's Coriolanuts 
MA'MMON. », /. [Syriack.] Riches. 


MAN. . / [man, mon, Saxon. ] 
1. Human being. 

The king is but a mgn as I am; the violet ſmells to him as it 
doth to me; the element ſhews to him as it doth to me, all his 
ſenſes have but human conditions, Shakeſpeare. 

All the weſt bank of Nilus is poſſeſſed by an idolatrous, man- 
eating nations Brerewood on Languages» 

A greature of a more exalted kind 
Was wanted yet, and then was man deſign'd, | : 
Contcious of thought. Dryden's Ovid. 
Nature in man capacious ſouls hath wrought, 
And given them voice expreſſive of their thought; 
In man the god deſcends, and joys to find 
The narrow image of his greater mind. Creeeb's Manilius. 

A combination of the ideas of a certain figure, with the powers 
of motion and reaſoning joined to ſubſtance, make the Ts idea 
of a wan. | oc be. 

On human actions reaſon though you can, 


It may bo reaſon, but it is not man. Pope's Epiſiler. 
8. Not a woman. 
Bring forth men children only ! 
For thy undaunted metal ſhould compoſe 
Nothing but males, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
I had not ſo much of man in me, 
Aut all my mother came into mine eyes, 
And gave me up to tears, Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 


Every man child ſhall be circumciſed. 
Ceneus, a woman once, and once a many 
But ending in the ſex the firſt began. Dryden's Aneid. 
A long time ſince the cuſtom began, among people of quality, to 
keep men cooks of the French nation. Swift, 
ot a boy. 
The nurſe's legends are for truth receiv'd, 
And the man dreams but what the boy bellev'd. 
4+ A ſervant; an attendant; a dependant, 
Now thanked be the great god Pan, 
Which thus preſerves my loved life, 
Thanked be 1 that keep a mar, 
Who ended hath this bloody rife ; 
For If my man mult praiſes have, | 
What then mutt I that keep the knave ? Sidney. 
My brother's ſervants 1 
Were then my fellows, now they are my men. Shakeſpeare. 
Such gentlemen as are his majeſty's own (worn ſervants ſhould be 
preferred to the charge of his majeſty's ſhips ; choice being made 
of men of valour and capacity rather than to employ other men's 
men, Ralcigh's Rays. 


Gen. xvil. 10. 


J. 
Dryden, 


I and my man will preſently go ride 

Far as the Cornlih mount, Convieys 

3. A word of familiar addreſs, bordering on contempt. 
You may partake of any thing we (ay! 

We K no treaſon, man, Shateſpeare's Richard III. 

6. It is uſed in a looſe ſignification like the French on, 

one, any one. e 

'This ſame young ſober-blooded boy doth not love me, nor a man 

caonot make him laugh,  Shateſpeare's Henry IV. 

A man in an inſtant may diſcover the aſſertion to be impoſſible, 

More't Divine Dialogues. 


Me le a good-natured mes, and will give us much ay a man would 


deſire, 


Stilling fleet, 
Ry ten thouſand of them a war (ſhall not be able to advance one 
ftep in knowledge, | Tilletſon's Sermons. 


Our thoughts will not be directed what objects to purſue, nor be 
taken off tram thoſe they have once fixed on; but run away with a 
wan, in purſult of thoſe [deas they have in view, Locke, 

A man would oxpect to find ſome antiquities; but all they have 
to ſhow of this nature is an old roſtrum of a Roman ſhip. Addiſon, 

A man might make a pretty landſcape of his own plantation, 

| ? : Addiſon. 

7. One of uncomman qualifications. 
Manners maketh mn, 
| dare do all that may become a Wan; 
Who dates do more is nones 
= What beaſt war't then 
That made you break this enteyprize to me? 
When you durit do it, then you were a mon ; 
And, to be more than what you were, you would 
Be ſo much more the wan. 


Hg iript me behind, boing down, Inſulted, rail'd, 
And put upon him ſuch a deal of men, 


"That worthied him. Shateſpeare's King Lear. 

Will reckons he (hovuld not have been the * is, had 1 he 

brake 8 and knocked down conſtables, when he was a 

young fellow. ; i Addſon's Spettator, 

8s. A Loma being qualified in any particular manner, 
Thou art but a youth, and he a was of war from his youth. 


9. Individual, | 

in matters of equity between war and man, our Saviour has 

tavght va to put wy nelghbour la the place of myſelf, and myſelf in 

the place of my neighbour, Watts Jagel. 
10. Not a bealt 

Thy face, bright Centaur, autumn's heats retain, 

"The tatter teaton tuiting to the wars Ge Manilins. 

11. 2 or independent perſon : to this ſenſe ſome 

refer the following paſlage of Share, others to 

the ſenſe next toregoing, 


There would this monſter make a man; any Rrange beaſt there 
makes a mans | } N Tempeſt. 
What poor man would not carry a great burthen of gold to de 
made a war for over. Tillotfune 


12, When a perſon is not in his ſenſes, we (ay, he js 


not his Own man, Ainſworth, 
13. A moveable piece at cheſs or draughts, f ' 


14. Man gf aver, A ſhip of war, 


William of Wickham. 


Shateſpeare's Macherh, 


1 Sumwel, xvile 33. 


MAN 
A Flemiſh man of war lighted upon them, and overmaſtered | 


them. : Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
To Man, v. a. [from the noun. ] | BAG 


It hath been agreed, that either of them ſhould ſend certain ſhips 
to ſea well manned, and apparelled to fight. Hayward. 
Their ſhips go as long voyages as any, and are for their burdens as 
well manned. Raleigh's Eſſays. 
He had manned it with a great number of tall ſoldiers, more than 


Adviſe how war may be beſt upheld, 
Mann'd by her two main nerves, iron and gold, 
In all her equipage» g Milton. 
Theodoſius having manned his ſoul with proper reflexions, exerted 
himſelf in the beſt manner he could, to animate his penitent. 
| Addiſon's Spectator. 
4. To tame a hawk. 
Another way I have to man my haggard, 
To make her come, and know her kecper's call; 
That is, to watch her. Shakeſpeare. 
5. To attend; to ſerve; to wait on as a man or ſervant. 
Thou whoreſon mandrake, thou art fitter to be worn in my cap 
than to wait at my heels: 1 was never manned with agate till now. 


Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
They diſtil their huſbands land 
In decoctions, and are mann'd 
With ten empiricks in their chamber, 
Lying for the ſpirit of amber. Ben Fonſon's 1 
6. To direct in hoſtility; to point; to aim. An ob- 
ſolete word. | 
Man but a ruſh againſt Othello's breaſt, | 
And he retires. Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
MA'NACLES. ». / [manicles, French; manice, from 
manus, Lat.] Chain for the hands; ſhackles, 
For my ſake wear this glove; : 
It is a manacle of love. 
Thou 
Muſt, as a foreign recrant, be led | 
With manacles along our ſtreets. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. | 
DoArine unto fools is as fetters on the feet, and like manacles on 
the right-hand, Eceluſe. xxi. 19. 
The law good men count their ornament and protection; others, 
their manacles and oppretlion. — King Charles. 
To Mx ACH, wv. a. [from the noun.] To chain the 
hands; to ſhackle, | 
| We'll bait thy bears to death, 
And manacle the bearward in their chains. - Shakeſpeare. 
I'll manacle thy neck and feet together. Shakeſpeare. 
Is it thus you uſe this monarch, to manacle and ſhackle him 
hand and foot ? Arbuthnot and Pepe. 
To MA'NaGEe. v. a. [menager, French. ] 


Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 


1. To conduct; to carry on. 
Ihe fathers had managed the charge of idolatry againſt the 
heathens. Stilling fleets 
Let her at leaſt the vocal braſs inſpire, 
And tell the nations in no vulgar ſtrain, 
What wars I manage, and what wreaths I gain, Prior. 


2. To train a horſe to graceful action. 
He rode up and down gallantly mounted, managing his horſe, and 
charging and diſcharging his lance. : Knolles. 
They vault from hunters to the manag'd ſteed. Yung. 
3. To govern; to make tractable. 5 
Let us ſtick to our point, and we will 8 Bull I'll warrant | 
you. Arbut bnot a Hiſtory of John Bull. 
4. To wield ; to move or uſe eaſily, 
Long tubes are cumberſome, and ſcarce to be eaſily managed. 


ewwtone 
5. To huſband ; to make the object of caution, 
| There is no more to manage If 1 fall, 
It thall be like myſelf; a ſetting ſun | 
Should leave a tract of glory in the ſkies, Dryden. 


The leſs he had to loſe, the leſs he car'd 
To manage loathſome life, when love was the reward. Dryden. 
6. To treat with caution or decency : this is a phraſe [ 

merely Gallick, not to be imitated. | 

Notwithſtanding it was ſo much his intereſt to manage his gro- 
teſtant ſubjeQs in the country, he made over his principality to 
France, Addiſon on Italy. 
To Ma'nact, v. 3. To ſuperintend affairs; to 

tranſact, | | 

Leave them to manage for thee, and to grant 

: What their unerring wiſdom ſees thee want. 
Ma'nacs. . J. [meſnage, menage, French.] 
1. Conduct; adminiſtration. 

To him put 
The manage of my ſtate. 
This might have been prevented, 
With very eaſy arguments of love, 
Which now the manage of two kingdoms muſt 
With fearful, bloody iflue arbitrate, =Shakeſp. King Jabn. 
For the rebels which ſtand out in Ireland, 
Expedient manage mult be made, my liege, 
Ere further leiſure yield them further means. Shakeſpeares 
Young-men, in the conduct and manage of ations, embrace 
more than they can hold, and tir more than they can quiet. Bacon. 
he plea of à good Intention will ſerve to ſanRify the worſt 
ations ; the proof of which is but tov manifeſt from that ſcan- 


Shakeſpeare's Tempe - 


rebellion. 


tion, and likewiſe from the whole marage of the late 
| | South, 


2. Uſe; inſtrumentality. | 

Lo think to make gold of quickſilyer Is not to be hoped ; for 

quicksilver will got endure the manage of the fire, Bacon. 
3- Government of a horſe. | 


In thy Numbers 
I heard thee murmur tales of iron wars 


Speak terms of manage to the boundi Ged. | Shakeſpeare. 
The horſe you muſt draw in bie career with his manage and turn, 
doing the curvetto. | Peacham, 
4. Diſcipline Wr 
Whenever we take a ſtrong bias, It 1s not out of a moral incapa · 
city to do better, but for want of a careful manage and diſcipline to 
ſet us right at firſt, L' Eftrange. 
Ma NAGBABLE, adj, [from manage.] 
ts the ule; not aificult to be wielded or 


2. TraQtableneſs ; ay x 
MANAGEMENT. #. /. [menagement, 
1. Conduct; adminiſtration. 122 55 


2. A man of frugality; a good huſband. 


Dryden. | 


dalous doQtrine of the jeſuits concerning the direction of the inten- 


. adj. [from mandibya, Lat. 


M AN 


The conditions 6f Weapons and their improvement | 
may ſerye in all weathers ; and that the carr; ve, ihn 
. ri af CAITIAge may bei thy 


Und 
. Very long tubes are, by reaſon of their le Bacow't MA 

” with men. 0 . ngth, t t. 

W FP 3 are not well mann d; _— RIES Prey trembling 5 end an coa 
Your mariners are muliteers, or reapers. Shakeſpeare. G ra rages 1 nad V manageable, "oa, Mn 
There ſtands the caſtle by yond tuft of trees, 2. Coen 5 . * Tun, K 
Mann'd with three hundred men. Sbaleſp. Richard II. MA NAGRABLENESS, 7, 7. from w- 

A navy, to ſecure the ſeas, is mann'd 3 6 1. Accommodation to eaſy uſe. geablh, 

And forces ſent. Daniel's Civil War. 


This diſagreement may be imputed: to th | 
neſs or manageableneſs of the inftruments employ.” * Ken, 
to be governed. 


French.)] 


or the proportion of the caſtle. Bacon. An ill argument introduced with deference, wil to bear 
. T 8 their boats, and all their young men arm. Waller. credit than the profoundeſt ſcience with a rough, infolent vn dog te 
ne Venetians could ſet out thirty men of war, a hundred galliee, — ement. 5 Locke 6n iſy death 
and ten galeaſes; though I cannot conceive how they could man a a e Nn management of the earl of Godolphin a groans 
fleet of half the number. Addiſon on Italy. | Cavule of the union. |» a only lous. 
'Timoleon forced the Carthaginians out, though they had manned | 2. Prudence; cunning practice. : Triſh, = 
out a fleet of two hundred men of war. Arbutbnot. Mark with what management their tribes aide; | rode 
2. To guard with men. Some ſtick to you, and ſome to t'other fide, "wy my 
See, how the ſurly Warwick mans the wall. Shakeſpeare, | 3. Practice; tranſaction; Ong 
The ſummons take of the ſame trumpet's call, He had great managements with ecclefiaſticks in the View of h. I 
To ſally from one port, or man one publick wall. Tate. | adyanced to the pontificate, | Addifn a being / 
3. To fortify ; to ſtrengthen. Ma'NnaGER. 2. J. [from manage. uy, 


1. One who has the conduct or direction of any thin 
A ſkilful manager of the rabbla, fo long as they have by 8. 
hear, needs never enquire whether they have any undertani 


The manager $ his ſlulce every night , Tak 

water into the * PR: ; night, and Aributzs th 
An artful manager, that crept between 

His friend and ſhame, and han a kind of ſcreen, ?P " 

a Manger of 

Wherever he 


A prince of great aſpiring thoughts : in the main, 
his treaſure, and yet bountiful, from his own mation, 
diſcerns merit. 


The moſt ſevere cenſor cannot but be pleaſed with the Ws. As 
of Ovid's wit; though he could have wiſhed, that the nar appar 
it had been a better manager. | Dyke malt 


Ma"NAGERY. 2. J. [menagerie, French,] 
1. Conduct; direction; adminiſtration, | 
They who moſt exactly deſcribe that battle, give ſo il u 4 
count of any conduct or diſcretion in the managery of that aff 
that poſterity would receive little benefit in the moſt paticuly ray 
tion of it. 8 | 
2. Huſbandry; frugality. | 
The court of Rome has, in other inſtances, 
good mayagery, that it is not credible crowns 


fo well attefted tn 
are conferred grathy, 


Decay of Piet. 

3. Manner of uſing. ed hos 
No expert general will bring a company of raw, untnined meg 

into the field, but will, by little bloody ſkirmiſhes, infiru8 them 
in the manner of the fight, and teach them the ready managt; of 
their weapons. | Decay of ity 
Mana'T1ON. . J. [manatio, Latin.) The ad of il. 
ſuing from ſomething elſe, 


MA NCHE. n. J N A ſleeve, - 
Ma'xchET. ./. [michet, French. Skinner, A ſail rel 
loaf of fine bread. 5 


Take a ſmall toaſt of manc het, dipped in oil of ſweet almonds. Num. 
| I love to entertain my friends with a frugal collation; a cup of 
wine, a diſh of fruit, and a mancher. Mort; Di 
MANCHINE'EL tres. u. J. [mancanilla, Led) 

The manchineel tree is a native of the Weſt Indies, to 
the ſize of an oak 1 its wood is of a beautiful grain, will poliſh well 
and laſt long, and is therefore much eſteemed : in cutting down 
thoſe trees, the juice of the bark muſt be burnt out befors the work 
is begun; for it will raiſe bliſters on the ſkin, and burn holes in 

linen; and if it ſhould fly into the eyes of the labourers, they we 
in danger of loſing their ſight : the fruit is of the colour and ſue of 
the golden pippen; many Europeans have ſuffered, and others lot 
their lives by eating it : the leaves abound with juice of the ſame 
nature; cattle never ſhelter themſelves, and ſcarcely will any 
table grow under their ſhade z yet goats bat this frult without 
jury. ; Mile. 
o MA'NCIPATE. v. a. [maxcipo, Latin.] To er- 
ſlave; to bind; to tie. 
Although the regular part of nature is ſeldom waried, yet the 
meteors, which are in themſelves more unſtable, and leſs manciþated 
to ſtated motions, are oftentimes employed to various ends. Hale 


Mancira'Tion. . . [from mancipate.] Slavery; 
involuntary obligation. 
Ma'nciele, 3. J. [manceps, Latin.) The ſteward of 
a community; the purveyor: it is particululy uſed 
of the Futter of a college. 
| Their manciple fell dangerouſly ill, 
Bread muſt be had, their griſt went to the mill! 
This ſimkin moderately ſtole before, |; 
Their Reward fick, he robb'd them ten times more. 
Betterton's Miller of Tromping'® 
MANDA MUS. 1. % [ Latin.] A writ granted by de 
king, ſo called from the initial word. | 
** bARLI N. 2. . A Chineſe nobleman ot mage 
rate. 
Ma"nNDATARY. n. /. [ mandataire, French; from nate 
de, Latin.] He to whom the pope has, by hs te 
rogative, and proper right, given a mandate 5 i 
behefice. 
MCN DATE. 2. J [mandatum, Latin. ] 
1. Command. 


Her force is not any where ſo. apparent as in expreſs cnn > 
prohibitions, eſpecially. upon advice and conſultation gin ok 
The neceſſity of the, times caſt the power of the — — 
upon himſelf, that his mandates ſhould pads for laws, V 
laid what taxes he pleaſed, Howel's F* ; 
2. Precept; charge; commiſſion, ſent or-tranſmi 
If h l Who knows, Pg 
the ſcarce bearded Ceſar have not ſen 
His powerful mandate to you. bel. Av: . Ce 
/ oor, 
Your ſpecial mandatey for the ſtate affairs, 
Hath hither brought, Selb On, 
He thought the mandate forg'd, your death conceal 
This dream all powerful Juno ſends, beat pole 


Her mighty mandates, and her words you hear. 
MANDATOR. . / [Latin.} Director. . 
A perſon is ſaid to be a client to his advocate, but vm 
mandator to his proQor. Ayliffer 


n adj, I mandare, Latin. Precepuie| 


Mani. #. ½ [mandibula, Latin. ] The jaw; tho 
inſtrument of manducation, —_— 
He ſaith, only the crocodile moveth the upper J. 0 


upper mandible did make an articulation with the 4. baer 


rr 222 


| 2 | 


ing to the jaw. Mandl ok, 


1 
* 


M AN 


„ #410N+ 
110 
mou Skinner. 


[ a 
he ſubſtance to be turned. 
he lathe the 


md 


0 

i divided : 
4 bell _ Nr to the human form. 
plant, in order to root it up, 
ſon who dares to attempt 


roans EM! 


lous+ ther virtues, 
Among o omen 
ndering barren they wanted a 
ts uſed it when they 


ancien 
werful _ ſes kill, as doth the mandrake's groan, 
5 2 as bitter ſearching terms, 
= ſt, as harſh, and horrible to hear. 
W Not poppy» 8 ora, 
iy ſyrups of the world, 
yy e Jad to that ſweet fleep. 
And fhrieks like mandrakes, torn out of the earth, 
That living mortals, hearing them, run mad. 
Go, and catch a falling ſtar, We 
Get with child a mandrake root. 


5 Ma'xDU CATE» Ve a. 
Move A r by 
© Mandycation 18 


* 


As he who 


; ro 6 the neck of horſes, 
[ametas Was 


d. ; 
thence 3 05 maine comb, and whip for a jade. 


'The weak wanton Cupid | 
Shall from your neck unloofe his am'rous fold; 
And, like a dew-drop from the lion's mane 
Be ſhook to ur. 

The horſes breaking looſe, 


light fire. 
248 11 ſhakes his dreadful mane, 


n their (words and reins, 
They graſp'd with all their ſtrength the manet. 
kph 1. 
thropopha 
ex from the noun.” 
VIS. ne / [Latin.] : Gho 
remains of man after death. 


or other animals, 


Sidn 


Having a mane. 


fass lebe, Italian A foldier's 
„7 5 alla} A acket. 
1 12 7 * * — 
„ . [mandrin, French,] An inſtrument 


ank, to fit Riff into a 
85 to W 


Latin; mendragire, 


h.] conſiſts of one leaf in the ſhape of 
wer of the 5 * into ſeveral . the root is ſaid 

form he reports of tying a 
and prevent the certain 
per ſuch a deed, hor — = 
e . i Po 5 
jcted by it when the Mow 4 ue. eg 8 — 
mandrake has been falſely celebrated for 
fruitful 1 it has a foporifick quality, and 
in narcotick of the moſt 
Hill's Materia Madica. | 


| Shakeſpeare. | 


S baleſpeare. 
Shakeſpeare. 


Donne. 
[manduco, Latin.] To chew; 


v. 1. . [manducatio, Latin,] Eating. 
che action of the lower jaw in chewing the food, 
the mouth before it is received into the 1 

5 v incy. 
3s not a holy perſon does not feed upon Chriſt, it is 
our manducation muſt de ſpiritual, and therefore ſo 
and conſequently it cannot be natural fleſh, Tayler. 


J. [maene, Dutch.) The hair which hangs. 


toſſed from the ſaddle to the mane of the borſe, and 


7%. | 


Shakeſp. Treil. and Creda. 
ran up and down with their tails and- 
| ' * Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 


Waller. 


Hudibras, 
% [man and eat.] A cannibal; an 
ite; one that feeds upon human fleſh, 


; ſhade; that which 


all, O ye holy manes / hail again, 3 
—.— A | | . Dryden's Virgil. 
MA'NFUL. adj. [man and full.) Bold; ſtout; daring, 
A handful 855 
It had derour'd, *twas ſo manful. Hudibras. 


Mx'nrouuy. adv. [from manful.] Boldly; ſtoutly. 


Artimeſa behaved herſelf manfully in à great fight at ſea, 
WIT IA on Re 9 5 
n 4 I flew him manfully in fight, 
Without falle vantage, or baſe treachery. 


Shakef 


when 
b bot. 


re. 


lle that with this Chriſtian armour manfully fights againſt, and 


5, the temptations and affaults 

o his ce void of offence, 

ever. , ; 

Ma'neulnt 
boldneſs, 


Ray 


of his ſpiritual enemies ; he that 
ſhall enjoy peace hete, and for 
| | | by on Creation. 
56. . J. [from magful.] Stoutnefs ; 


Manoco'nn, . /. [mengen, Dutch, to mingle.] Corn 
of ſeveral kinds mixed.: A wheat. and rye, It is 


generally pronounced mung corn. : 
Ma'xcantss, 3. J. [mangane/ea, low Latin. 


*# vi % 


Mangang{e is a name the glaſſmen uſe for many . ſub- 


| ances, that have the ſame eflect in clearing the foul colour of vir 
I 


Weodward. 


yas: it is properly an iron ore of a poorer ſort, 
Marganeſe is rarely found but in an iron vein. 


MAN GE. 3. / [demangeai/on, French.) The itch or 


[cab in cattle, 
be ſheep died of the rot, and 
Tell what criſis does divine A 
The tot in ſheep, or mange in (wine ? 


the ſwine of the mange. Z. Fonſon. 
; Hudibras. 


M\'xcrr. 3. / [mangeorre, French] The place or 


veſſel iv which animals are fed with corn. 
A chutliſh cur got into a manger, and there lay growli 
the harſes from their provender. 


a NSINESS. n. J. [from 
ſeclion with the mange. 


ng to keep 
L'Eſtrange. 
mangy.] Scabbineſs; in- 


T1 MA'NGLE, v. as [ mangelen, Dutch, to be wanting ; 


Mancny, Latin. ] 
meal; to butcher, . 


Caſſio, may you fu | 


Jo lacerate; to cut or tear piece- 


Who they ſhould be, that thus horde jou! Shateſp. 


Your diſhonour * 
Mangles true judgment, and bereaves the ſtate 
Of that integrity which ſhould become it. 
Thoughts, my tormentors arm'd with 
le my apprehenſive tendereſt parts, 
Rtilperate, exuleevate, and raiſe 
inflammation, which no cooling herb, 
Or medicinal liquor can aſſuage. 
Mangle miſchief, 
The triple porter of the Stygian ſeat, 
Vith lolling tongue, lay fawning at thy 


1 | 


Milton's | 9 . . 
Don & ian. 


And, \eiz'd with fear, forgot his mang/ed meat. J Dryden. 


What could (words or poiſons, racks or flame, 
Ant meng{c and dizjoint this brittle frame ? 
More fatal Henry's. words; they murder Emma's fame. 
un ha 
3 
. ee to man le a play or a novel, where the 
2 road diſconcerts them. 
— have joined the moſt obdutate conſonants without 
kak, 8 vowel, anly to ſhorten a 
i 


ve ſee now-a-days, are full of 


| EY 
| a Ufficulties occur by mangling the 
4 ITFTY 1. /. 
ys bunglingly. 
ace after thee may riſe an impious 
pant e of the human face divine 
t on, till fate diſſolve 
live and die the 


$wi 


Ls 
» + 


mortal — N 


arch of thy. arts. 


rd, that not one gentleman's daughter ſhould read her 
j As any one may find, who can hear them when they 
leaſt word out of || 


Swift. 
ſyllable; fa that mad. of the 
thoſe mang/ing: and abbrevia- 


ſenſe, and curtail- 
Baller on Learning. 
[from mangle.) A hacker; one that 


| Ticket, 


| 1. Plain; open; not concealed ; not 


That which may be known of God is manifeſt in them; for God 
hath ſhewed it unto them, Rom. I. 19. 
| He was fore-ordained before the foundation of the world, but was 
manifeſt in theſe laſt times for yous I Pet. i. 20. 

He full _ | | 15 
Reſplendent all his father manifeff _ | | 
Expreſs d. ba Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 


MAN 


Ma'xod.1#. % fmangyfat, French. ] A fruit of the 
iſle of Java, brought to Rurope pickled. 


| 


The fruit with the huſk, when very yo makes a re- 
ſerve, and is uſed to pickle ike ma #4 _ . 5 
Jo What lord of old wou'd bid Eis cook prepare . 

ve goes, portargo, champignons, cavare ?  - King. 
Ma _ as. [from mange. ] Infected with the mange; 


Away, thou iſſue of a 
I ſwoon to ſee thee, Shakeſp. Timon of Athens. 
ManHa'TER, n,'/; [man and 


hater.) Miſanthrope ; 
one that hates mankind, _ | nit 
Ma"nmroop. 2. /. [from man.] 
1. Human nature. | 


In Seth was the church of God eſtabliſhed ; from wham Chriſt 
. deſcended, as touching his manhood. | | 


mangy dog 


. 


—— 


Raleigh. 
Not therefore joins the Son 
Manhood to Godhead, with more ſtrength to foil 
| Thy enemy. | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
2, Virility; not womanhood. E 
Tis in my power to be a ſovereign now, 
And, knowing more, to make his manhood bow. Dryden. 


3. Virility; not childhood. 
Tetchy and wayward was thy infancy; 
Thy ſchool days frightful, deſp rate, wild, and furious; 
Thy prime of manhood daring, bold, and venturous. Shakeſp. 
By fraud or force the ſuitor train deſtroy, 
And ſtarting into manhood, ſcorn the boy. Pope's Odyſſey. 
4+ Courage ; bravery ; reſolution ; fortitude. 

Nothing ſo hard but his valour overcame ; which he ſo guided 
with virtue, that although no man was ſpoken of but he for man- 
hood, he was called the courteous Amphialus. Sidney. 

Mani'ac. 


Maniacat.y madneſs; mad to rage. 


Epilepſis and maniacal lunacies uſually conform to the age of the 
moon. 


Ma"nirgsT. adj. [manifefus, Latin. ] 6 
doubtful ; appa- 


\ 


They all concur as principles, they all have their forcible opera- 
tions therein, although not all in like apparent and manifeſ# manner. 


Hooker. 


Thus manifeſt to ſight the God appear d. Dryden's ned. 
I ſaw, 1 him manifeſt in view, 1 


His voice, his figure, and his geſture knew. Dryden. 

2. Detected: with of 3 
Caliſtho there ſtood manifeſt of ſhame, | 

And, turn'd a bear, the northern ſtar became. Dryden. 


Manirz'sr. 2. J. [manifefte, Fr. manife}to, Italian.] 
Declaration; publick proteſtation, 
You authentick witneſſes I bring 
Of this my manifeſt : that never more 
This hand ſhall combat on the crooked ſhore, Dryden. 
To MANITE ST. v. a. [manifefter, French; manife/to, 
Latin.) To make appear; to make publick; to 
ſhew Rn 1. to diſcover. Br | 
10 hy life did manifeſt thou lov'dſt me not; 
And thou wilt haye me die aſſured of it, Sbaleſpeare. 
He that loveth me I will love him, and manif;/t * to him. 
; : TIN, 12131 y xiv. 21. 
He was pleaſed himſelf to aſſume, and manifeſt his will in our 
fleſh, and ſo not only as God from heaven, but God viſible on 
earth, to preach reformation among us. Hammond. 
This perverſe commotion 


\ 


Muſt manifeſt thee worthieſt to be heir ] 
Of all things. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 

Were he not by law withſtood, PI. 
He'd manifeſt his own inhuman blood. Dryden's Ju. 


It may be part of our employment in eternity, to contemplate the 
works of God, and give him the glory of his wiſdom manifefted in 
the creation.” © Ray on Creation. 
ManiresTA'TION, #. J. [manifeſtation, French; from 

manifeſt.) Diſcovery ; publication; clear evidence. 

Though there be a kind of natural right in the noble, wiſe, and 
virtuous, to govern them which are of ſervile diſpoſition z never- 
theleſs, for manifeſtation of this their right, the aſſent of them who 
are to be governed ſeemeth neceſſary. | Hooker. 
As the nature of God is excellent, ſo likewiſe is it to know him 

In thoſe glorious manifeſtations of himſelf in the works of creation 
and providence. | Oe] 
The ſecret manner in which acts of mercy ought to be performed, 

- requires this publick manifctation of them at the oe _—_ | 
; | St t $4. 4444 2 ter 475. 
Man1rg'sT1BLE.: adj. [properly manifeftable.] Ea-y 


to be made evident, | 
This is manifeftible in long and thin plates of ſteel perforated in 
the middle, and equilibrated. | e Brown, 
Ma'Nn1FESTLY. adv, [from manifeft.] Clearly ; evi- 
ay plainly. 23's "CIO I ON ; 
We lee meren that ſounds are carried with'wind, Pacon.. 
Sects, in a fate, ſeem to be tolerated becauſe they are already 
' ſpread, while they do not manifetiy endanger the tf oo | 
ran 7 9! 2 it. 
Ma'N1FESTNESS. 2. J. [from nanifiſt.] Perſpicuity; 
clear evidence. ce 1 
MANIFE'STO. n./. {Italian.] Publick proteſtation; 
declaration, Þ Ne Tot 6-1 
It was propoſed to draw up a manifeſto, ſetting forth the grounds. 

and motives of our taking arms. : A, 


ddi One 
MN fol b. adj. [many and od.] 5 
1. Of different kinds; many in number; multiplied; 
| complicated. 15 | 
| When his did her behold, 
Her heart did ſeem to melt in pleaſures manifolds 
Terror of the torments mani fold, 
In which the damned ſouls he did behold. 
If that the king 
Have any way your good deſerts forgot, 
ſſe 


Which he confeſſeth to be manifold, i | 
He bids you name your griefs. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

If any man of quality will maintain upon Edward earl of Glo'ſter, 
that he is a manifold traitor, let him. appear. Shakeſpeare. 

They receive munifold more in this preſent 75 and the 
world to come life everlaſting. | „„ vill. 30. 
To repreſent to the life- the manifold uſe of friendſhip, fee how. 

a 2 
riment is manifold. 


_ things a man cannot do Bacon's Eſſays. 
. this : LO 
We . fur than — 2 — mt 
| ample is i various man to ons. 
wer \ : W | edward Nat. Hiſt. 
2. Milton has an uncommon uſe of it. 


hey not obeying 
Incurr'd, what cou d they leſs. the penalty 


Spenſer, 


- 
* 


| 


Milton 


Ma'nipLp: 4. 
11. A handful. 


adj. [maniacus, Latin.] Raging with |. 


Grew's Coſmol. f 


MA NLIN ESS. 1. 


| F 


| Ma'xLy. adv, 


1 moſt imperious commands. 


Manxiro'toed. adj. [many ahd fold.] Having thaiy 

complications or doubles | % i 
His puiſſant arms about his noble breaſt, t, iy 

And manjfolded ſhield, he bolind about his wriſt. Fainy Nucent 

Ma'"n1irolDLyY. adv. [from manifo/d.] In a manifold 
manner. 


They were maniſoliy acknowledged the ſayers of that country · 


| | Sidney 
Manr'cLions. 3. /. [in gunnery.] Two handles on 
the hack of a piece of ordnance; caſt after the Ger- 
man form. 1 e Y Bailey. 
Ma"nixin. . /. [manniken, Ditch.) A little man. 
| This is a dear manitin to you, Sir Toby. 
El have been dear to him, lad, ſome two thouſand ſtrong. 
a ; Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. 
. [manipulus, Latin. 


2. A ſmall band of ſoldiers; 
ManiyvLaR. adj. [from manipulns, Lat:] Relating 
to a maniple, | eee Ei 

Manx1LLER. 3. / [man and Ailler.] Murderer. 
To kill mankilers man as lawful pow r, 
But not th' extended licence to devouri Drydlen's Fables. 
MAN KIND. 2. . [man and 8 BELT 
ings; 


| 1. The race or ſpecies of human 


From them I will not hide | 
My judgments, how with mankind I proceed % wolf 
As how with peccant angels late they ſaw. Milton: 
Erewhile perplex'd with thoughts what would become 
Of me and all mankind; but now I fee 
His day, in whom all nations ſhall be bleſt. Milten. 
Plato witneſſeth, that ſoon after mankind began to inereaſe, they 
built many cities. Raleigh's Hiſtory of the World. 
All mankind alike require their grace, 
All born to-want 3 a miſerable ace. | | Pope's Ochſſey· 
2. Reſembling man, not woman, in form or nature; 
A mankind witch | hence with her, out o door! A 
; A moſt intelligency bawd | | \ Shake. Winter's Tales. 
MA'NLIKE. adj. Iman and like.] Having the com- 
plexion and proper qualities of man, 
Such a right manlile main, as nature often erring, yet ſhews ſhe 
would fain make. | 23 Sidney. 
Ma"wLE8s. adj. [man and lei.) Without men; not 


manned. 8 TY 5 
Sir Walter Raleigh was wont to ſay, the Spinlards were ſuddenly 
r it was no more but a ſtratagem of 


driven away with ſquibs ; fo 
fire-boats manle/s, and ſent upon the Armada at Calais by the favour 
of the wind in the night, that put them in ſuch terror, as they cut 
their cables, 1 ads R „ abs. 
. [from manly.] Dignity; bravery 
ſtoutneſs. DOK. Sh, Hi 
Young maſter, willing to ſhew himſelf a mam, lets himſelf looſe 
to all irregularities z and thus courts credit and man/ine/s in the caſt- 


ing off the modeſty he has till then been kept ins Lockes 
Max. v. adj. | from man.] 1 8 
1. Manlike; becoming a man; firm; brave; ſtout; 

undaunted ; undiſmayed. 1 #44 


1 


As did /Eneas old Anchiſes bear, I, 
So I bear thee upon my manly ſhoulders, © Shakeſpeares 
Let's briefly put on manly readinets, e 
And meet i th' hall together, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
_ Serene and manly, harden'd to ſuſtain \\ |. , . 
The load of life, and exercis'd in pain. Dryden's Juv. 
See great Marcellus! how, inur d in, teils, 
He moves with manly grace. 45h 


Dryden: Æneid. 
2. Not womaniſh;; not childiſh. n. | 
| I'll ſpeak between the change of man and boy YR, 


With a reed voice; and turn two mincing ſteps 
Into a manly ſtride. 


© wh's ct 
141 1 
* 


o 


Shakeſpeare's Merchant Venice. 
: (from man.] With courage like a man, 
Max vA. A. J. „„ e eee ect 
; . Manna is properly a gum, and is honey:Mee Juice conereted ints 
a ſolid form, ſeldom ſo dry but it adheres to the fingers : its colour 
is whitiſh, or browniſh, and it has ſweetnefs,” and with it a ſhirp- 
neſs that renders it agreeable : manna is the product of two different 
trees, both varieties of the aſh : when' the heats are free from rain, 
theſe trees exſudate a white juice, It is but lately that the world 
were convinced of the miſtake of manna being an atrial produce, by 
covering a tree with ſheets in the manna ſeaſon, and the finding as 
much manna on it as on thote which were open to the air, Pill, 
It would be well inquired, whether mann doth fall but upon 
certain herbs, or leaves only, Bacen's Natural * . 
The manna in heaven will ſuit every man's palate, 2 


MANNER. . /. [maniere, French.] 


1. Form; method. 5 
In my divine Emilia make me bleſt. p 
Find thou the manner, and the means W 
Poſſeſſion, more than conqueſt, is my cares Dryden. 
2. Cuſtom ; habit; faſhion. Le) 14:03 6c | 
As the manner of ſomo is. New Teſtament. 
3- Certain depree, | 
It is in a manner done already; _ 
For 8 carriages he hath diſpatoh'd , EA 
To the ſea-ſide, Shakeſpeare's King Jobn. 
The bread is in a manner common. 1 Sams Axl. 5, 
If the envy be general in a manner upon all the miniſters of an 
eſtate, it is truly upon the ſtate itſelf, _ Bacon's Eſſays. 
This univerſe we haye poſſeſt, and ruld 
In a manner at our will, th' affairs of earth, | Milton, 
Auguſtinus does in a manner confels the charge, 


. Baker 

4. Sort; kind. | | ; 
All marner of men aſſembled here in arms againſt God's peace 

and the king's : we charge you to repair to your dwelling-places. 


; Shake eare” H. 11 VI. 
A love that makes breath and bow an bb 2.64 


» 
Beyond all manner ot ſo 1 you. Shakeſpeare. 
What manner of men were they whom ye flew? Fudge. 
The city may flouriſh in trade, and all manner of outward ad- 
vantages. | ; Altterbury. 
5. Mien; caſt of the look. 
Air and manner are more expreſſive than words. Clariſſas 
Some men have a native dignity in their manner, which will pro- 
cure them more regard by'a look, than others can obtain by the 
nds Richardſon's. Clariſſa» 
6. Peculiar way; diſtin mode of 1 | 
It can hardly be imagined how great a difference was In the hu. 
mour, diſpoſition, and manner, of the army under Eſſex, and the 
other under Waller, Clarendon. 
Some few touches of your lordſhip, which I have endeavoured to 
expreſs after your manncy, have made whole poems of mine to paſs 
with approbation. |  Dryden's Juden. 
As man is known by his company, ſo a man's Company may be 
known by his manner of expreſſing bindet. E Srojft. 
7. Way; mode: of things. STEELE. Wk 
The temptations of proſperity inſinuate themſelves after a gentle, 
but very powerful, manger. 1 Atterbury. 
8. Manners in the plural: character of the mind. 
His princes are as much diſtinguiſhed by their manners as by thei: 
dominions; and even thoſe among them, whoſe characters ſeem 


And manifold in fin-deſerv'd to fall. 


wholly niade yp of ge, differ | 5 
ae P courage, — — 


7M g. General 


MAN 


d. General way of life z morals ; habits. 
Te kinds of mufick have moſt operation upon manners : 25, to 
make them warlike z to make them toft and efteminate, Bacon. 
Every fool carries more or leſs in his face the ſignature of his 


manners more legible in ſome than others. L'Eftrange. 

a We bring our manners to the bleſt abodes, 
And think what pleaſes us muſt pleaſe the gods. Dryden. 
10. [In the plural. Ceremonious behaviour; ſtudied 


civility, 
he time will not allow the compliment, 
Which very manners urge. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
'Theſe bloody accidents muſt excuſe my manners, 
That ſo neglected you. Shakeſpeare's Othello, 


Our grief and not our manners reaſon now. Shakeſpeare. 
Ungracious wretch, 
Fit for the mountains and the barbarous caves, 
Where manners ne'er were preach'd, Shakeſpeare. 


Dear Kate, you and I cannot be confined within the weak uſt of 
u country's faſhion !: we are the makers of manners, Kate, Shakeſps 
Good manners bound her to invite : 

The ſtranger dame to be her gueſt that night. Dryden. 

None but the careleſs and the confident would ruſh rudely into, 

the preſence of a great man: and ſhall we, in our applications to 

the great God, take that to be religion, which the common reaſon 

of mankind will not allow to be manners South, 

Your paſſion bends 

Its force againſt your neareſt friends ; | 
Which manners, decency, and pride, 

Have taught you from the world to hide. Swift. 


11. To take in the Mannur, To catch in the actual 
om miſſion of a crime. 

J If 1 melt into melancholy while 1 write, I ſhall be talen in the 

manner; and I ſit by one tov tender to theſe impreſſions, Donne. 


| Ma'nxERLINESS, u. J [from mannerly.] Civility ; 
ceremonious complaiſance. 

Others out of deans) er and reſpeQ to God, though they deny 
this univerſal ſoul of the univerſe, yet have deviſed ſeveral tyſtems 
of the univerſe. Halt's Origin of Mankind, 

Ma'nnukLY. adj. [from manner.) Civil; ceremo- 
nious ; complaiſant, | 
Tut; tut; here's a mannerly forbearance. 
Let me have 
What thou think'ſt meet, and is moſt mannerly. Shakeſpeare, 

Fools make a mock at ſin, affront the God whom we ſerve, and 
vilify religion not to oppole them, by whatever mannerly names 
we may palliare the offence, is not modeſty but cowardice, and a 
tralterous deſertion of our allegiance to Chritt, Rogers, 

Ma'nnurty, adv. Civilly ; without rudeneſs, . 
| When we've ſupp'd, | 
We'll mannerly demand thee of thy ſtory. Shakeſpeare, 
Ma"nNniKkiNn,. . / [man and Ain, German.] A little 
man z a dwarf. ; 
Ma'nnisn. adj. [from man.] Having the appearance 
of a man; bold; maſculine ; impudent, 

Nature had proportioned her without any fault; yet altogether 
ſeemed not to make up that harmony that Cupid delights in; the 
reaſon whereof might ſcem a mann countenance, which overthrew 
that lovely tweetneſ4, the nobleſt power of womankind, far fitter to 


Shakeſpeare, | 


prevail by parley than by battle, Sidney. 
A woman, impudent and marniſo grown, 
1s not more loath'd than an efteminate man. Shakeſpeare. | 
When manniſh Mevia, that two-handed whore, 
Aftride on horieback hunts the Tuſcan boar, Dryden, 


Ma'non, . / [mancir, old French; manerium, low 
Latin z mauer, Armorick.)] 

Manor ſignifies, In common law, a rule or government which a 
man hath over ſuch as hold land within his fee, "Touching the 
original of theſe manor, It ſeems, that, in the beginning, there 
Way a certaln compaſs of ground granted by the king to ſome man 
of worth, for him and hls helrs to dwell upon, and to exerciſe ſome 

Juriſdiekion, more or leſs, within that compals, as he thought good 
to grant z performing him ſuch ſervices, and paying ſueh yearly 
rent for the ſame, as he by his grant required : and that afterward 
this great man parcelled his land to other meaner men, in oining 
them again ſuch ſervices and rents as he thought good z and jp that 
means, as he became tenant to the king, fo the interiors became 
tenants to him 4 but thoſe great men, or their poſterity, have 
alienated thele manſions and lands fo given them by their prince, 
and many for capital offences have forfeited them to the king; and 

\ thewby they Milt remain In the crown, or are beſtowed again upon 
others. But whoſoever paſſelles theſe manor, the liberty belonging 
to them Is real and predial, and therefore remains, though the 
owners be changed, In thele das, a manor rather (ignities the jurit- 
dlelon aad royalty Incorporenl, than the land or titan for a man 
may have a manor in groſs, ns the law terms it, that is, the right 
aid intereſt of a court-baron, with the perquiſites thereto belonging. 

owes 
My parks, my walks, my wam:; that I had, 9 

Ev'n _ 8 meg and of all my landy 
1s noth me. Shateſpearc's H. 5 
* Kinſmen of mine, 2 5 2+ obs 

By thi fo ficken'd their eſtates, that never 

"hey ſhall abound as formerly. O many 
Have broke thelr backs with laying wanors on them 

For this great journey. Shakeſpeare's Richard 11. 

Manquu'tt.uk, . % [man and epellan, Saxon.] A 
murderer; a mankiller ; a manſlayer, 


Un waz not Kayne the mangueller, but one of a gentler (pirit 
and milder ſex, to wit, a womans. Carevus 


Mans. . /. [man/io, Latin. ] 
1. Farm and land, 
a. A parſonage houſe, 


Ma"nstoNn. %. [manſio, Latin. 
1. The lord's A* . Le 


85 Tine of reſidence ; abode ; houſe. 
theſe are but ornaments of that divine (park within you, 
which being deſcended from heaven, could not elſewhere pic 8 
10 {woot a ne. Sidney. 
A fault no leis grievous, If fo be it were true, 


than If ſome king 


Lo leave his wife, to leave hls babes, 9 0 


His ande, and his titles, in a place 
From whenee himfelt does fly | he loves us not. 
Thy age wants thee, Adam rife, 
Firſt man, of men innumerable ordain'd ; 
Fun tather | called by thee, I come thy guide 
"T's the garden of An, thy (eat prepat d. 
1 * 10 3 ce more falt 
an this, and worthy Heav'n's liar care 
Not fram'd of comman earth, oY N 
3. Raise z abode, 
"Theſe pets near our princes Nleep, 
And in one grave thelr — keep. 
Manv#lavanTtih. „ % [man and fa 


1. Murder ;z deſtruchion of the human 


'The whole pleaſure of that book Randerh | 
and old bewdry, eee 


'To overcome In battle, and ſubdue 25 
Nations, and bring home ſpoils with Iuflnite 
"a de held the higheſt pitch 


Af. tos. 


Dryden. 
25 
pecies * 


Of kuman glory. 


2. [In law.] The' a& of killing a'man not wholly 


MAN 


without fault, though without malice ; puniſhed by 
forfeiture. « | 
When a man, throwing-at a cock, killed a byeſtander, I ruled it 
manſlaughter. . Feſter. 
MansLa'YER. . /. [man and ſlay.) One that 
killed another. | 
Cities for refuge for the manſlayer. Numbers, xx#xv. 6. 
Mangu'sTE. adj, [manſuetus, Lat.] Tame; gentle; 
not ferocious ; not wild. 
This holds not only in domeſtic 
it might be thought the effect of cicuration or inſtitution, but alſo 
in the wild. Ray on the Creation. 
Ma'nsverups. 2. / [manſuetude, French; manſuetu- 
do, Latin.) Tameneſs; gentleneſs, 
The angry lion did preſent his paw, 
Which by confent was given to manſuetude; 
The fearful hare her ears, which by their law 
\ _ Humility did reach to fortitude, Herbert, 
MA'nTEL, u. J. mantel, old French.) Work raiſed 
before a chimney to conceal it, whence the name, 
which Genre ſignifies a cloak, 2 
From the Italians we may learn how to ralſe fair mantelt within 
the rooms, and how to diſguiſe the ſhafts of chimnies. . Wotton. 
If you break any china on the manelerree or cabinet, gather up the 
fragments, Swift. 


ManTELET, 2. J [mantelet, French. ] 
1. A ſmall cloak worn by women. 
2. [In ae A kind of moveable penthòͤuſe, 
made of pieces of timber ſawed into planks, which 
being about three inches thick, are nailed one over 
another to the height of almoſt ſix feet ; they are ge- 
nerally caſed with tin, and ſet upon little wheels; ſo 
that in a ſiege they may be driven before the pioneers, 
and ſerve as blinds to ſhelter them from the enemy's 
ſmall-ſhot : there are other Mantelets covered on the 
top, whereof the miners make uſe to approach the 
walls of a town or caſtle. Harris. 
ManT1'GER, . J [man and tiger.) A large monkey 
or baboon. 


, 


has 


k and manſuete birds; for then 


ſide, the glaring cat-a-mountain, and the man-mimicking mant iger. 
Arbuthnot and Pope. 
MANTLE. #. J. [mantell, Welſh.) A kind of cloak 


or garment thrown over the reſt of the dreſs. 
We, well.cover'd with the night's black mantle, 
At unawares may beat down Edward's guard, 
And ſelze himſelf, Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Poor Tom drinks the green mantle of the ſtanding pool. 
Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
The day begins to break, and night is fled, | d 
Whole pitchy mantle over-veil'd the earth. Shakeſpeare, 
Their actions were diſguifed with mantles, very uſual in times of 
diſorder, of religion'and juſtice. | 4, 48 + » Haywards 
The herald and children are cloathed with wantles of ſattin; but 
the herald's mantle is ſtreamed with gold. | Bacon. 
By which thecbeauty of the earth appears, 
The divers-colour'd mantle which ſhe weats. 
© Before the fun, __ 
Before the heav'ns thou wert, and at the voice 
Of God, as with a mantle didſt inveſt 
The rilting world of waters dark and deep, : 
Won from the void and formleſs infinite. Milton, 
Upon looſening of his mantle the eggs fell from him at unawares, 
and the eagle was a third time defeated, ' IL Eſtrange. 
Dan Pope for thy misfortune griev'd, | 
With kind concern and {kill has weav'd | 
A ſilken web; and ne'er ſhall fade 
Its colours: gently has he lald 
The mantle o'er thy ſad diſtreſs, 
And Venus ſhall the texture bleſs, a 
A ſpacious veil from his broad ſhoulders flew, 
That tet the unhappy Phaeton to view; | 
The flaming chariot and the Reeds It ſhew'd, I 
And the whole fable In the mantle glow'd. Addiſon. 
To Ma'NTLE. v. a. [from the noun.] To cloke; to 
cover; to diſguiſe, | | 
As the morning ſteals upon the night, 
Melting the darkneſs; fo the riſing ſenſes 
Begin to chace the ign'rant fumes, that Mantle 
Their clearer reaſon. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt, 


| 


Sandys. 


Pe ior. 


T left them 
I' th' filthy manrled pool beyond your cell, 
There dancing up to th' chins. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
To Ma'nTLE, v. . [The original of the ſignification 
of this word is not plain, Skinner conſiders it as re- 
lative to the expanſion of a mantle: as, the hawk 
mantleth ; ſhe ſpreads her _ like a manle.] 
1. To ſpread the wings as a haw ir phonſurs: | 
'The ſwan with arched neck, 
Between her white wings mautling, rows 
Her ſtate with oary feet. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
2. To joy; to revel, | DF rod 
| My frall fancy fed with full delight 
Doth bathe in bliſs, and mancleth moſt at eaſe 
Ne thinks of other heaven, but how it might 
Her heart's defire with moſt contentment pleaſe, 
3. To be expanded; to ſpread luxuriantly. 
'The pair that clad | 
Fach ſhoulder broad, came mantling o'er his breaſt . | 
With regal ornament. Milten's Paradiſe Loft, 
The mantling vine . 
Lays forth her purple grape, and gently creeps 
Luxurlant.  Milten't Paradiſe 
1 ſaw them under a green mantling vine, 
That crawls along the fide of yon ſmall hill, 
Plucking ripe cluſters. 
You'll ſometimes meet a fop, of niceſt tread, 
Whole mantling peruke veils his empty head. 
And where his mazy waters flow, 
He gaye the mant/;xg vine to grow 
A trophy to his tove, Fenton's Ode te Lord Gower. 
o gather any thing on the ſurface ; to froth. 
There are a ſort of men, whoſe viſages 
Do cream and mantle like a ſanding pond z 
And do a wilful Rillneſs entertain, 
With 2 to be dreſt in an opinion 
Of wildom, gravity, profound conceit. 
It driaketh f. "So flowereth, and mant/eth ex 
From = to plate your eye-balls roll 
And the brain dances to the mantling bowl, Pope's Horace, 
5. To ferment ; to be in ſprightly agitation, 
When mant/ing blood 
. Flow'd in his lovely cheeksz when his bright eyes 
Sparkl'd with youthful firesz when ev'ry grace 
5 8 in the father, which now crowns the ſon. 
Ma"xtva. . ½ [this is 
tran, French.) A lady's gown, 
Not Cynthia, when her au pinn'd 
F'er felt uch rage, reſentment, and deſpair, 


” 


Spenſer. 


8 
5 


_ 


Loft. 


| Milton. 
Gay. 


4. T 


Shake 
ceedingly. 


re. 


Smith. 
perhaps corrupted from man- 


awry, 


Milten's Paradiſe 790 


Near theſe was placed, by the black prince of Monomotapa's |. 


Aton. 


MAN 
How hatutally do 


N and maniuase 2 75 * nab ta lch egen 

A'NTUAMAKER, . /. [mantug and © 1+ . Su 

who makes gowns. for women. = naler. Fr | 
By profeſſion; a mantuamaker: I am ew.” 


faſhionable ladies. , by the af 
MA'nUAL, adj. [manualis, Latin; Ae 
1, Performed by the hand. n nach.] 


of 
my 


: 


+4 : 
j 


operation, can never attain to that perfection a er 
his majeſty's ſign manual, | und 
book, ſuch a, an es 
This manual of laws | | 
In thoſe prayers which are recommended to the uſe 
de 
thought ſcandalous. Sil 
, tiling ſ 
MANU' BRIUM. =. J. [Latin.] A handle. 
off, it will require a conſiderable ſſrength to maye it, 
We find no open tract, or conſtant manududio, in th 
from the conſtant regularity of their motion, ul * ae 
and guilt even of the fouleſt. bad 
Latin; As 
1. The practice of making 
The manufacture maſs the making-pow'r obey, 
7 ID 
o Manura"CTURE. v. 4. '[manufaFury, 
2. To employ in work 
mourns, Latin.] A workman j an antifcer. 
ay8of compoling th 
for the ſeveral uſes of human life.. 2 - ting 
A conſtant report of a danger fo mmi 
Io thee renown'd for piety and force, | 
Walls, 
/io, Lat.] The ad of giving liberty to ſaves, 


The ſpeculative part of painting, without the 
2. Uſed by the hand. De 
The treaſurer obliged himſelf to procure ſome 
| Ueclargin 
Ma"nuAL. #. /. A ſmall 
ried in the hand. 
ſtiled the confeſlor's laws. Gu... 
heads. x ö Hal man Ln 
perſons of your church, in the manuals and offices To 
our own language, they would be careful to have chen u 
Maxuv'niAL. adj, [manubie, . 
ſpoil ; taken in war. Kay 
Though the ſucker move eaſily enough 
linder by the help of the manubrium, yet if us down inthe o. 
uten 
Manupu'cT1ON. 2. /. [manududio, La Fm 
. "» /» * 0 1 
by the hand. ar] Cale 
a B 0 lying 
That they are carried by the manudu@ion 0 an Ln, 
This is a direct manuduction to all kind of Clan 
conſcience with undervaluing perſuaſions conc ye 
9 
ManuFAa"cTURE. 2. / [manus and facit 
0 
uufature, French. )] | Jp , 
a any piece of workmakiy 
2. Any thing made by arr. 
Heav'n's pow'r is infinite; earth, alt, and n, 
The peaſants are cloathed in a coarſe kind of canyy, Ola 
Fure of the country. | Alien 
| Fren Fi 
1. To make by art and labour; to form by . 
ſhip. . 
; to work up; as, d n. 
facture our wool, | * oh ; x W 
Manura"cTURER. 2. /. Lnannfacturier, French; my 
In the practices of artificers and the Manta i 
' kinds, the end being propoſed, we find out ped rn. 
el Wan, 
To Manum1'ss, . a. [manumitta, Latin.] T 
YL 4 "Ms ads. ' 0 
free; to diſmiſs from ſlaver. | Tok 
whole caſtle, even into the deep Gn Rar up 
certain manumiſed ſlaves. 2 40 Kula, 
| He preſents _. . 
|, Poor captives manumis'd, and matchleſs horſe, 
Ma NuMI'S$10N. #. ( [manumiſfion, French; mann, 
Slaves wore iron rings until their . or proferment. | 
l rown's Pulgar Erraan, 


The pileus was ſomewhat like a night-cap, « the ſymbol d 
; liberty, given to ſlaves at their manumiſſun. 
To ManuMi'T. v. a. [manumitto, Lu.] To relak 
1 fam ſlavery, oc 1) ditto 5 Ss rnnd 

Manumit and releaſe him from thoſe drudgetie to vice, unde 
Which thoſe remain who live without God.. Ce. A the Hg 

Thou wilt beneath the burthen bow, as 

And glad receive the manumitting blow  _ | 


4+ 4% — 


On thy ſhav'd ſlaviſh head. Dp da a 
Max u' kA BTE. adj. from manure.) Capable of til 
tivation. een e ee * 


This boole gives an account of the ams lands in eny 


manor. 6 Hale's Origin of Mantin 
Manu'RANCE, mn, /f (Hom manure.) Agneulture; 
cultivation. An obſolete word, worthy of revinal, 


Although there ſhould none of them fall by the ſword, Jet ey 
being kept from manurdnte, and their cattle from running abroch 
by this hard reitraint they would quickly devour one another, 

5 ; TK "IL er on Ireland 

To M ANU'RE. v. a. [ manouvrer, Peng wh 

1. To cultivate by manual labour, 

They mock our ſcant manuring, and requite 
More hands than ours to lop their wanton 
2. To dung; to fatten with compolts, 
"Fragments of ſhells, reduced by the agitation of the rao pit 
ere uſed for the manuring of land. la 
3. To fatten as a compoſt. 
Revenge her ſlaughter'd citizens, 
Or thate their fate i the corps of half her ſenate 
Manure the fields of Theſſaly, while we * 
Sit here, deliberating in cold debates. : Alia 
Manv'Rs. 1. J (from the verb.] Soil to be laid u 
lands; dung or compoſt to fatten land. 
When the Nile from Pharian fields is fled, 
The fat manure with heav'nly fire is warm'd» bye 


Mud makes an extraordi re for land that is (andy 
Fenary man 2 


Mz. 


PEI e e 1 

Maxv'kzMENT. . /. [from manure.] .- Cult 
improvement. 

e manurement of wits: is 


MANUSCRIPT, n. 
tum, Latin.) A 


22 French; an 
ok written, not Printed 4 
A collection of rare manuſcripts, exquiſitely . 
and ſought in the moſt remote parts by the diligence 
the moſt excellent linguiſt, were upon (ale to the jeſuith 1465 
Her majeſty has peruſed the manuſcript of this oper Pr 
it her approbation. % St! 


n, 


1 £1 


the ſame £48k 
io ping 


| death, 
Sufficient that th are heard, and de 
Thus due by * n thou didft trap 


When many atoms deſcend in the alk, 
makes them be many, makes them be light 
multitude. 


A thou, fad virgin! for thy ravith'd hair, Pope 


Defeated of his ſeigure mary days 
| vn thee of grace, wherela thov cy e 


MAR | MAR NAR 


Ul ene bud ei ih gen dee well dons 1. 2 K „ The thafler thy here only fumble, and perchante fall fn teach- Wall ach wh on, 

A cover - | Milton. | ing, to the marring and maiming of the ſcholar il To give obedience dle truly 4. Fb ele! 
May en never give the leaſt directions to Chriſtlans to ap- 8 8 porn Pro may. | To give where tie truly ow _ 
The ap9\ 6 biſhop of 1 for a determination of the many differ- When priets ire more in words than ſe g s Schoolmaſter. He marched in battle array with his power againſt gy | 

to dn ; ha among * 222 When 1 5 iin Judge, i. 13. 
ook 5 e tes, or comparative. 1 pray 2 Den uh endes ſongs if than arks. Nl ar er g . Na e 1 ; 
„ M en and vans, 88 mary . were vil e gar. 1. baron BRAY you mar no mom of my verſes with reading them ill. My father, when ſome days befbt his death 0 FEY 
= e eee Bans ane, He dre met d for ric, 
This yet 1 apprehend ö ne honour, he not then diſgrac'd, Wept o'er me. Hadiſtn's Cato 
Yom God will deign to dwell on earth Take care thou mar not when thou think'ſ to mend. Fairfe | 4. To walk i deli | 
Amo and ſo various laws are given 1 Aumarle became the man that all did mar | 9 eliberate, of ſtately manner. 
Nei with too, in low Ea 1 * 1 1 prevail in great things is leſs harmful than that | pride he could ee eee. rern _— 
3. come to e power and expence i e ere too hig 7, to appear in every ing; for that breeds confuſion, and Doth York intend td harm 90 * -4 
Tt eee Bao ror or ogy my 
ur. 2. / L Thin wor f How mutually they link'd and fol "— „Our bodies, ev'ry footſtep that they male, 1 
e its frequent uſe, being written with twenty varia- Ac ban 3 * _ * . March towards death, until at laſt they die. Davies. 
— mæne eo; mene go, mienigeo, menigo, mæ- The harmony doth rather | than — | Dwvies. we np 5 ſon of ove, like thee, - 
" -n10, menu, mænyzeo, manegeo, mantzu, Ire, thvy,; and defvair 6 riüng majeſty, . ? 
pißu, Wen no, MENEZEOz MENEZO, menezu, me- Marr'd all his borrow viſage, and betray'd | l # POT." 16-"ky 
woes. men1zv, memo, menu. e.] * rue Milton't Paradiſe Loft. | To Ma * Zig 2 W Pope's Oduſty · 
eo, N x | 7 5 e there, untimely joy through all | Ire > | | | | 
A multitude 3 4 _ wt i, Ro! Lak number; people. Mens hearts diffur't, had . the funeral. Waller, | ** Id an * —5 A J 
n i 1 other! Cyrus marching his army for divers days over mountains of ſnow, 
* . Wk wer ul applauſe 700 'Tis much unſafe my fire to difobey : the dazaling ſplendor of its whiteneſs prejudiced the fight of very 
0 thou fn bez with bleſſing Bolingbroke. Shake. Aut Galy You prove km. th yout colt oth nl regs Boyle on Colours« 
DUR tou Beth PE purpoſe now | n marr'd, 77S, 2 d 85 , Diyden. | + To bring lh L. pre 3 . 
to the holy land 5 . /. yrlack. t ſignifies, the ve again in fair array, 
La and hin ail might make them look n Lord comes, or, the Lord is 8 it 55 a form| 2 — _ _ _ happy days 1 
Too near into my ſtate. Shakeſpeare's Nen IV.] of the denouncing or anathematizing among the On William's fame, and Ever Ds ts, Prices 


A cart-cras't w_—_—— fie - —_— — ee e e St. Paul pronounces, If any love not the | Maxch. u. /. [marcher, French 
Wee gilde the ae 7 2 OY Sa ord Jeſus Chriſt, let him be anathema matanatha, | 1. Military movement; journey of foldiers. - 
bie Sing from the King, the chiefs divide, which is as much as to ſay, May'ſt thou be devoted Theſe troops came to the army haraſſed with a long and weari- 
And wheeling Eaſt and Weſt, before their many ride. Dryden. to the greateſt of evils, and to the utmoſt ſeverity of | foe march, and caſt away their artns and garments, and fought in 
ye iz liable to & great 2 inconveniencies every Moment his} God's judgments; may the Lord come quickly to | __ —— Bacon's War with Spain. 


Tiliogſon. | y cri | Who ſhould command | 
. TT 
perſons of quality were vp lo eatly. Addiſon's Freebolder. Mara 8$MUS, 1. . agua, from mrod A con- And unacquainted with th' appointed end. 

4, Many, when it is uſed before a ſingular noun, ſeems to ſumption, in which perſons waſte much of their ſub- | Their matches to begin, and thither tend. Bache. 
de a ſubſtantive. In converſation, for many a man | tance: | . 2. Grave and ſolemn walk. 15 


f j 
nl Pining atroph 1 5 | Waller was ſmooth, but Dryden taught to join 
"ny Na y fleſh, | | F Maraſmis, arid wite-watting 3 Milton's Par. Lofts | - The varying verſe, the full reſounding line megan 5 
And for thy ſake have I ſhed many a tear. Shakeſpeare. | A maraſmu: imports a conſumption following a fever; a con- D 155 long majeſtick march, and energy divine. J Popes 
Ke h beſet with enemies, the meaneſt of which is not without ſumption or withering of the body, by reaſon of & natural extinction | 3* eliberate or laborious walk. | STE 
& Ind nary 3 way to the wreaking of a malice. © L'Eftrange- of the native heat, and an extenuation of the body, cauſed through | e came to the roots of the mountain, and had a very trouble - 
Broad were their collars too, and every one 1 an immoderate heat. Harvey. ſome march to gain the top of its | Addiſon on Italy. 
Vn let about with many a coſtly ſtone, Dryden. | Ma'RBLE. n, /. [marbre, French; marmor, Latin.) 4 pau to move. 1 6 3 Ly 
4 child can have the diſtin & clear ideas of two and three | 1. Stone uſed in ſtatues and elegant buildings, capable The drums preſently ffriking up a march, they make no longer 
long efore he has any idea of infinite, | Locke. | of a bright poliſh, and in a ſtrong heat calcinin ſtay, but forward they go direétiy. | Knollers 
4. Many is uſed much in compoſition. : into lime. F 85. Marches, without ſingular. [mareu, Gothick; meanc, | 
ManyC0'LOURED. adj. [ many and colour.] Having . He plies her hard, and much rain wears the marb/e, Shakeſp. | Saxon; marche, F rench.] Border $3 limits; con- | 
various colours. = hs Thou marble hew'ſt, ere long to part with breath, fes. | | | 
Hail manycolour'd meſſenger, that ne er 3 And houſes rear ſt, unmindful of thy death. ' Sandy. | = They of thofe marches” K 
pon diſobey the voice of Jupiter. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. | Some dry their corn Infected with the brine, Shall be a wall ſufficient to defend 
He hears not me, but on the other ſide, BF Then grind with marbles, and prepare to dine. Dryden. | Our idland from the pilfering borderers, Shakeſpeare. 
A manycolour'd peacock. having ſpy'd, : The two flat ſides of two pieces of marble will more eaſily approach | The Engliſh colonies were enforced to keep continual guards 
| Lemes him and me. Donne. each other, between which there is nothing but water or air, than | upon the borders and marches round them. Davies« 
The hoary majeſty of ſpades appears3 | it there be a diamond between them; not that the parts of the | t ie not fit that a king of an iſland ſhould have any marches or 
Puts forth one manly leg, to fight reveal'd, diamond are more ſolid, but becauſe the parts of water, being more || , borders but the four ſeas. Davies on Ireland« 
The reſt his manycolour'd robe conceal'd. Pope, eaſily ſeparable, give way to the approach of the two pieces of marble. | MA'RCHER. #. /. [from marcheur, French.) Preſident 


Maxyco'nnBRBD. adj. [many and corner.] Poly- Litil 8544 Locke. | of the marches or borders. 
gonal ; having corners more than twelve: the geo-? Little balls ſuppoſed to be of marble, with which 
metricians have particular names for angular figures —_ play. Nn eee eee, en charge; captors yr any rye 
up 10 thoſe of twelve corners. | i. Ho _ * er A goon iN: and the laws of motion ; nut- M. e they were called lords mark bert, and had royal liberties. Davies, 
| ' Search thoſe manycorner'd minds, | rackers the uſe of the leaver. © Arbuibnot and Pope, | Mia RCHIONESS, u. J. [feminine, formed by adding 
Where woman's crooked fancy turns and wind. Drydens | 3 A ſtone remarkable for the ſculpture or inſcription: | the Engliſh female termination to the Latin Save ty 


| Many of out Engliſh lords made war upon the Welſhmen at their 


} 


Maxrut AbE b. adj.” [many and bead.] Having many 4 the Oxford marbles. The wife of 4 marquis. 
heads, Re Ma"rBLt. adj, | 8 The king's majeſty | | 
Some of the wiſer ſeeing that a popular licence is indeed the | 1. Made of marble. _ 1 HE Oo F e Does purpoſe honour to you, no leſs flowing > 3 
rarybeaded tyranny, prevailed with the reſt.to make Muſidorus their Pigmalion's fate reverſt is mine, fe F Than en: of Pembroke. , K Henry VIII. 
. Sign. His marble love took fleſh and blood, | 5 private gentlewoman he made me marebioneſt, and from 
The proud Dueſſa came All that I worſhipp'd as divine, : hate? ioneſs a queeny and now he intends to crown my innoceney 
High mounted on her manybeaded beaſt. Fairy Queen. | . That beauty, now 'tis underſtood, ' iy he glory of martyroam. Bacon's Apepth. 
The manybeaded beaſt hath broke, | 6 5 Appears to have no more of life, Sk ti a "Y — . e ſollieitod very diligentiy the 
Or ſhaken from his head, the royal yoke. Denham. Than that whereof he fram'd his wife. Waller. | M ONE. uidand. „„ Clarendons, 
Thoſe were the preludes of his fate, | 2. Variegated, or ſtained like marble. 1 c WKN 7 [maſſepane, F rench.] A kind of . 
5 De e ue TR: Shall | fee far-fetched inventions ? ſhall I labour to lay marie | ſweet Dread, or biſcuit, „ 
M Are ee ing crew. | ryden. | colours over my ruinous thoughts ? or rather, though the pureneſs Along whoſe ridge ſuch bones are 
ANTLA'NGUAGED. adj. [manyand language.] Having | of my virgin mind be ftained, let me keep the true fraplicity of my , Like comfits round in marchpane ſet, Sidney. 
many languages. 2 I words | 5 Sidrey, Mancip. adj, [marcidus, Latin,] Lean; pining s 
ow e the door Bok 1 | Tha appendix ſhall be printed by itſelf, ſtitched, and with a W ; „ 9277 | | 
„vnd ring long, a wider e e | marble cover. : 35 . Swoiſt, | A burning colliquative fever, the ſoſter parts being melted away 
1 And manylanguag d nations has ſurvey'd. Pope's oa, To M A*RBLE, * [m arbrer, French, from the noun.] the heat continuing its aduſtion upon the dries and fleſhy parts, 
AXYPEOPLED. adj, [many and people.] Numeroully | To variegate, or vein like marble, changes into a marcie fever. 1 Harvgys 
populous, | | | *-'" Yery wall flenkeed merdied paper: 4id._ not-<xflfuny-of Its diſtin | 1; ppl Oh 18 panes 6 gale WP; 
He from the manypeopled city flies 3 colours upon the wall with an equal diffuſion. | at to Your marcia dying herbe ifign'd, 
coaumns their 4 wee, ee dy. I; © Ilan 5 .. „By che rank ſmell and taſte betrays its kind. Dryden. 
Marrrihys, an adverbial phraſe, Often ; fre- Marbled with ſage the hard ning.cheeſe the preſs'd, : Ma xco UR, . . [marcor, Lat.] Leanneſs; the ſtate 
quently, And yellow butter Marian's {kill profeſs d. Gay's Paſtorals. | of withering ; waſte of fleſh, ib ; ' 
3 in 2 device and legend, Aae. i B 11 ART 8 10 adj F [ marble and heart 14 Cruel; 3 n for ee 1 e 0 
of the Scriptures. _ Addiſon. | 1nſenſible ; hard-hearted, | | | A 1 
Mar. 5. % {mappa, low Latin.) A geographical pic- | Ingratitude | thou marblebearted fiend, wy hob We —— . imperfect . — 
b ture on which lands and ſeas are delineated accord. | More hideous, when thou ſhew'ſt thee in a child, which is curable; fect, that i i bole” 
| hs @ the Jn | rs e er | 80 ö | ez or perfect, that is, an entire waſting of the body, 
e longitude and latitude, | F nw akeſpeare's King Lear. | excluding all means of cure. Harvey 
4 elmane earneſtly entreated Dorus, that he would beſtow a map | Mia RCASITE. 1. 4 Ts x 


this little world upon her, that ſhe might ſee whether it were The term marcafice has been very lngropetly uſed by ſome for Merk. . /. [mane, Saxon. ] 
troubled with ſuch unhabitable climes' of NM deſpairs, and hot biſmuth, and by + $a for zink : the more accurate . 15 how- I The female of a horſe. 


ngen, as her's was, | Sidney, | ever always expreſs a ſubſtance different from either of theſe by it A A pair of courſers born of heay'nly breed, 
1 ill take the map of Ireland, and lay it before me, and make | ſulphurcous and merallick, The marge is a ſolid bard fol..“ © hom Circe ſtole from her celeſtial fre. 
T bar 76s my ſchoolraſters, to give my underſtanding to judge of _—_— . Ae le, Agar oy e WIIY r birth. Dryd 
Foenſer on Ireland, | the variety of forms this mineral puts on is almoſt endleſs. There | | mortal birth. Drydens 
Old coins are like ſo many maps for ee Ws ancient geo. | are however only three diſtin ſpecies of Ry one of a bricht gold | 2. [From mara, the name of a ſpirit imagined by the 
a 5 n 50% Addiſon on Ancient Cala. ng Aran 4 8 of 1 and a 5 iy Bd a _ 40 11 e of = north to torment ſleepers. ] A kind 
my finger taught to ſtra | iarly meant by the writers on the] of torpor or ſtagnati i | 
ns Croſs many a Lon wan i 8 Ade 5 e Materia Medica, Marcafite is very frequent in the mines of Corn- | mach N a wei Sg Bas N ep reſs the ſto- 
1 From ſea to ſea, from realm to realm I rove, wall, where the workmen call it mundick, but more in Germany, ] Mab, his Sutz b mi ˖ ag. + 3 
q And grow a mere geographer by love. Ticket, | where they extract vitriol and ſulphur from it, Hill. Beftrides _— Y nignty l 
10 Mr. v. a, [from the noun ] To delineate; to | The writers of minerals give the name pyrites and 4 e in- 1 = Fog t lie upright, 
. 5 *. ö n elder times the mare that height 
1 ſet down, differently to the ſame ſort of body: I reſtrain the name of pyrites |, Which plagues them out of dis Dain, 
' a . $ . 
* * am near to the place where they ſhould meet, if 'Piſanio have wholly to the Mis * N that are found lodged in ſtrata that | Iuſhrooms cauſe the incubus, or the mare In the ſtomach. 
0 pd it right, | 4 are ſeparate; the marcaſite is part of the matter that either conſti- | 
A'PLB Cree, n / beer Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. tutes the ſtratum, or is lodged in the F pcm” fiſſures. Ma'nz5sCnarl. & 57 [mar ofe bal 3 al ny. 
F „ es Let "Ih N N14, 4610 ene wodevard Met. Foſſils. | . 4. „French, derived by 
1... mer ry he en gm | Tha a i dinner he fe wil of up | Tami From mare the Female of an horſe. ] A chief 
tener F everal ſpecies; the campanamy and abounding much in the bo of the earth,, - Commander ot an army. 
wh fre. Ole ls falfly called the ſycamore tree : the common maple Cod rarticularly in martaſiter, unites itſelf to the other in redients O William, may th n ad | 
ens in hedge.rows, er. of the marcaſite, which are bitumen, iron, copper, and earth and | That he ma loſe bi * 4 ee 
| . , , Iron, That h. inant n 
. M The platane round, with them compounds alum, vitriol, and ſulp ur 1 with the earth And ſo 2 of nay > | Prior 
6 Of the » the mapple ſeldom inward found. Spenſer. | alone it compounds alum; with the metal alone, and metal and [ MA"RGARITE. . J. [margarita, Lati wh 
1 2 roteneſt maple wood burnt to aſhes they make a ſtrong earth together, it compounds vitriol; and with the bitumen and | French ] A ho 1 nargariia, Latin ; Marguerite, 
ot. Mirren Mortimer's Huſbandry, | earth it compounds ſulphur : whence it comes to paſs, that marca-  '- Sttver ta the f. Pf F tal . , 
' and dez. {+ {from map.] The art of planning | fc: abound with thoſe three minerals, Newton's Opticks. | | 6 the ſecond metal, and fignifles parity'z among the planets 
eſigning, 2 Here marcafites in various figures walt It holdeth with luna, among precious tones with the margarite or 
i g That a The Rill and mental parts, + To ripen to a true metallick ſtate. " Garth's Diſpenſatory. | 8 ; Peacham on 1 
b. ods xntiv how many hand Fan ate Ixxcn. 2. [from Mars.] The third month of the 11 1. J. [bellir.) An herb. Ain/worth, 
4 eld F ar. 7 75 e | 4 | | 
+ un“ v , fenen erg; cloſet ware - Shakeſpeare. | Ie is drawn in , With a fierce aſpeR, a helmet upon ee 1. J. [margo, Latin; marge, French. ] 
7 {poil; to hurt Ling oor Saxon.) To injurez'to | his head, to ſhew this month was dedicated to Mars. Peacham. | N NOK» 1 4 1 8 


to miſchief; to damage. Obſolete. | 1 et * path . 1. The border; the brink ; the edge ; the verge. 

ER, oc | ne a or ee ee ee 
beth loſers lot, and viQur's.praiſe Aae. Tian Queen, 1. To move in military form. | | Of bi ſevenfold dd away le woke | Foiry Queen. 
* | 2 42 5 Never 


| 


MA R MAR 


a marlthme town ſhould 


MAR 


pa bim cho was the Ma'xKET-BIL. N. J [market und H 
Met we on hill, In dale, foreſt, or mead, g give no at may begin in the mai. ly | 
F on the beached margent of the ſeas Sbaleſpeare.] | Mark. 1. J. [mare, Welſh ; meanc, Saxon; merthe, / Enter, go in, the mavkerbell 18 rang, + den le. "oY MAR 
An ulry crowd came ruſhing where he ſtood, Dutch; maryue, French. ]_ Sy e Ma'RKET-CROS9. . % (marker and oy j ym, + 
Which fd the margin of the fatal floods Dryden's Aud, 1. A token by which any thing is known. | ſet up where the market is held 1 A 7 
5. The edge of a page left blank, or filled with a ſhort Once was proclaimed throughout all Ireland, that all men ſhould Theſe things you have artieulne ), + + | Ma 
note mark their cattle with an open ſeveral mark upon their flanks, or Proclaim'd at marketcrofſes, read in churchis wol 
As much love in rhime, buttocks, ſo as if they happened to be ſtolen, they might appear To face the garment of rebellion  - P j | Mak 
As would be cramm'd up in a ſheet of paper whoſe they were, Spenſer on —__ ; With ſome fine colour. #48 . | mar 
Writ on both fide the leaf, margent and all. Shakeſpeare. In the preſent form of the earth there are certain marks and 4 -F MARKET-DAY. 2. . [market and day. P How ty, | 1. J 
Reconcile thoſe two places, which both you and the margins of cations of its firſt ſtate; with mm if we compare * t _ which age are publickly bought and f. be diy on in ! 
dur Mibles gcknowledge to be parallel, Hammond. that are recorded in ſacred hiſtory, we may diſcover what t - _ Fool that I was, 1 thought imperial Ro, old, | * 
He knows | i law, nor text, nor margent. Swift. | was In its firſt original, bod 4 j Like Mantua, where on marketdays we co re gs het © 
3. The edge of a wound or ſore. The urine is a lixivium of the ſalts 2 1 ö —— And thither drive our lambs. e come, — 
All the advantage to be gathered from it is only from the even-] proper mark of the ſtate and 8 "mw 3 wo = 3 He ordered all the Lucqueſe to be ſeized that n uy 2M 
neſs of its margin, the purpoſe will be as fully anſwered by keeping | very certain indications tor the choice 9” : of an y „ Scan marketday in one of his frontier towns| ,.. + _ Mae * 
that under only. Aloe we; | oo ar Ding n X OP "| MA'RKET-FOLKS. . % [market and Al gd 
MAa'kGiNAL, ad}, [marginal, French; from margin. ] . that come 20 2h8 marks”... Peopl 


Placed, or written on the margin, 
We cannot better Interpret the meaning of theſe words than pope 


Poor marketfolks that come to ſell thei 


j 1 ing life: 7 
To Grecian ſwords betray'd my ſleeping lite Ma AKET-MAN, 2. V. [nar * 


Theſe are the monuments of Helen's love, 


r com. 


50 


| . and 
| Leo himfelf expoundeth them, whoſe ſpeech concerning W A bye. goes to the ni oa man, | One 100 of 
aſcenſion may ſerve inſtead of a marginal gloſs, * A Twus then old ſoldiers cover'd o'er with ſcars, Be wary how you place your words, I Mu 
What remarks you find worthy of your abu deer bt 8 Watts. | The marks of Pyrrhus, or the Punick wars, Talk like the vulgar fort of marketmen, an 
a marginal rar, a being worthy of your ſecond year $ review. 71 J Thought all paſt ſervices rewarded well, That coma to gather money for their corn. 4 \ 
MA'RGOINATED. adj. [marginatus, Latin, from margin. If to their ſhare at leaſt two acres fell. Dryden's Juvenal. The marketman ſhould act as if his maſter's whole Saleen, the 
Having a 'margin. At preſent there are ſcarce any marks left of a ſubterraneous fire; | tobe applied to that ſervant's buſineſs, ale ech ough Me 

| MA'RGRAVE., 2 ½ [ march and graf, German. A for the earth is cold, and over-run with graſs and ſhrubs. Addiſon. | | 


3. A proof; an evidence. 
As the confuſion of tongues was a mark of ſeparation, fo the be- 
ing of one language is a mark of union. Bacon. 
The Argonauts failed up the Danube, and from thence paſſed 


title of ſovereignty in Germany; in its —2 im- 

port, keeper of the marches or borders, : 
Ma'niuts, v. /. [wie mariane.] A kind of How, 
et. }] 


MA'RKET-MAID. 3. / [market and ma; wif 
that goes to buy = fell maid] Ay 

| You are come N N 

A marketmaid to Rome, and have prevented 


The oſtentatlon af our love. Shakeſ. 4, 
into the Adriatick, carrying their ſhip Argo upon their ſhoulders ; - 1 An. and 
Ma“ Ado. . / [Mary and gold ; caltha, Lat.] Al a mark of great ignorance in geography among the writers of that Ma b W 71 0 5 * 2 ler and Plact.] | 
yellow flower, devoted, I ſuppoſe, to the virgin. | | time 1 | Ar butbnot on Coins. NT * meaty ny HOO at 1 
The -marigold hath a radiated diſcous flower z the petals of them | 4, Notice taken. n ET Men 09 BL AP.UG ſword, becauſe of ty, 
5 „ 1 7 3 never took leiſure to heat his anſwer, but made him u., "emi 
* are, for the moſt part, crenated, the ſeeds crooked and rough z thole The laws tartho ent eeriiant by wat hike ts dane im priſoner, | 
which are uppermoſt long, and thoſe within ſhort; the leaves are Stand like the forfeits in a barber's ſhop, | ng Th, 5 ho? 1 o death in the marketplace Sy 6 
Jong, intire, and for the maſt part ſucculent. WP Miller. As much for mock as marks Shakeſpeare. | ' Ad A ph i . my unbarr'd, == in 
Your circle will teach you to draw muy all ſpherical bodies. The 5. Conveniency of notice. Behold the ze we 3 | Drydh; br 
moſt of flowers; as, the roſe and mar Igol ; Peachams Upon the north ſea bordereth Stow, ſo called, per eminentiam, The man of Roſs divides the — be 1 5 n in 
The marigeld, whoſe courtier's face 2s a place of great and good mark and ſcope. "PR pray rat's * read. Bp, to 
Kehoea the * and doth unlace 00 Ty | | Carew's [TR of Cornwall, © pb angie; omg C 1 and ö we or Pah,] 
8 3 % for vottare meet. Caps Paftorats, 6. Any thing at which a miſſile weapon is directed. f Iy b 5x pries at which any tag 
nn of port mony 9 af 'Þ France was a fairer mark to ſhoot at than Ireland, and could bet- 15 currently fold. 3 N M. 
7. Ma'k A * 1. V. * . , . To ſalt ter reward the conquerors 1 Davies an Ireland. Wee W r. 3 * the marketprice is the nedlyy 
- fiſh, and then preſerve them in oil or vinegar, Be made the mark , by worth of men asg well as of fiſhes © Iz = 
Why am I tyl'd a cook, if I'm - loath at 4 For all the people's hate, the prince's curſes, Den bam. Fl <p apt wh 1 kein) rather than loſe his mata end | 
To marinate my fiſh, or leafon broth ? f ing's Coo ery. | 9, The evidence of a horſe's age. 3 ie marketrates 1 5 ped 1 
Manxt'vz. adj, [marinus, Lat.] Belonging to the ſea. 7 At four years old cometh the mark of tooth in horſes, whjch ee 1. /. A town that hay the Privileps 
The king wan deſirous that the ordinances of England and hath a hole as big as you may lay a pea within itz and weareth or a ſtated market 3, not a vine bly wt, 
- France, touching marine affalrs, might be reduced into one es , ſhorter and ſhorter every year, till at wa” years old the tooth is | _ ME 13 bee doth e caule civility 5 any country thig wy} 
ayward. | fmooth. acon's Natural Hiſtory. | nt, by reaſon that people repairing often thither will len . 
Vaſt multitudes of ſhells, and other marine bodies, = "_ 8. [Margque, Prench.] Licence of repri als. tory manners of the hotter „beg, P | hither will ** 
lodged In all forts of ſtone. oodzvard. | ö | | at wh iS; „ o, no, the pope's mitte my maſter Sir Roger = 
8 No longer Circe could her flame diſguiſe, : En is — , rench.] A ſum of thirteen ſhillings and ee have ie d ur G e ee e d whe 65 
he tuppliant God marine roplies. arth's Ovid. 5 | p Lg e RE | 
M 1 : 1 Ha pos agg re b. 4 10 * We give thee for rew ard a thouſand marks Shak eſdearc. a7 Sree by f Pa Neha 's 
- gl j fairs n : : | , Thirty » theſe * N a N wah ſome — to be | 1+ Fon 3 as may 3 Tuch for w hich a buyer may be 
6 s g 0 | all one with a mark, for that manca mancuſa is tranſlated, in - TT 4 
Nearchus, who commanded Alexander's fleet, and Oneficrates his | aneient books, by 8 | Candas's: Ran ds. A plain fiſh, and no doubt marketable, gauche | 
n da phe 5 both left relations of the Nh of By Upon every writ for debt or damage, amounting to forty pounds | 2. Current in the. market. i | 
5 1 i ＋ hm 7 1 ib ouployed __ or more, EO is paid to finez and fo for every _— R 6 Perrken Golfer 3 to e that after dig 
0 ee d mee dense. Mit 12 -* D „ Hacem | death of Pertinax they made open ſale af the empitt, 1. f it h 
3 upon * _ 1 3 a ch. 10. A character made by thoſe who cannot write their | d 7 85 en bre 53 „ee 
A RINER, . /. m mare, Lat. marimer, Fren BY ((( Son 19 Ry $ Ihe marketable value of any quantities o two Commodities are V 
A ſeaman ; a ſailor. f Here are marriage vows for ſignings lia equal, when they will exchange one for another. Lach, 1 
The merry mariner unto his word EE EE ; Set your parks that cannot write.  D» den's King Arthur: Ma Rk K MAN. IX. / [$9,000 man.] 4 man {kilful 
goon hearkened, and her painted boat Rralghtway cM | Lorenzo ſign'd the bargain with his mark. Young. |Ma'kk8man.y to hit a mark. * , 
3 has = _ ee Se Wer —— 75 Marx. 5 a. fag Dutch; meancan, Saxon; Ne e he N 4 CHO. 
# t p , | margquer, French. FA : 5 i all | uppos d you loy'l, | 
ee a en Ranes, brought home his hip fraught with com- | To impreſs with a token, or evidence. 5 ee eee 
His buy marinerr be hates, | o When the wide world rung bias from bu vl, 
His ſhatter'd ſails with rigging to reſtore, Dryden, hen we have marF'd with blood thoſe Pg. vw To writhe his limbs, and ſhire, not mend the ll! FT 
; 15 | Of his own chamber, and us'd their very daggers, + Ry , W Ben hr 
What mariner is not atraid, , l 14 Pee. his is the martſman, ſafe and fure 
* 8 | ; That they have don't? h Shakeſpeare Macbeth. e eee 4 3 = 
p To venture In 8 ſhip decay'd ? Swift. | For our quiet poſſeſſion of things uſefyl, they are naturally mated Who (till is right, and prays to be fo fill, Herbert 
Ma KJORAM, . F [ marjorant, Lat. marjolaiue, Fr.“ here th * ay non | 5 e Boks G71 * wy } An ordinary markſman may know certainly when he ſhonts le 
A fra 5 1 H ki d ww ere 1s need. a "9, bach C mel, 20 wide at what he aims. | e + U 0 
grant plant of many kinds: the baſtard kind | 2. To notify as by a mark. MARI wy 3 Þy 
onl grows nere, : | That which was once the index to point out all virtues, does now | ©: A * 7. [mart, Welſh 3 mergel, Dutch; nargo, 
* hy of ih renn Latin; marle French; in 8 wenx iy \ 
_ e e Lee ns "_— mar out that part of the world where leaſt of them. reſides, . Latin; Marie, marne, French; in Saxou, weng 
: ) \ or Marjerams chan. ; | a N , 


Decay of Pie. marrow, with an alluſive ſignification, mark being 


the fatneſs of the earth.]! 
Marl is a kind of day, which. is become fatter, and of a more 
enriching quality, by a better fermentation, aud by it having an 
ſo deep in the earth as not to have ſpent or weakeued its fextulizing 
quality by any product. © Mar is ſuppoſed to be much of the nature 
of chalk, and is believed to be fertile from its falt anl oily gu. 
E Wen LAND 
We underſtand by the term mars ſimple native earthy, le hea 
than the boles or clays, not ſoft and unctueus to the touch, de, 


ake notice of. 
Alas, poor country 03 . 
Where ſighs, and groans, and ſhrieks, that rend the alf, 
Are made, not mark'd, Shakeſpeare's Machetb. 
Mark them which cauſe diviſions contrary to the doctrine which 
ye have learned, and avoid them. Romans, XVI. 17. 
4. To heed; to regard as valid or important. 5 
| Now ſwear and call to witnels 
Heav'n, hell, and earth, 1 mark it not from one 


Ma'nisn, nm /. [maratr, French; mepye, Saxon; 3. To note; tot 
maerſehe, Dutch.] A boy; afen; a ſwamp; watry | | 
ground; a marſh; a moraſs; a moor, , 
The flight was made towards Dalkeith z wifich way, by reaſon of | 
the muri, the Engliſh horſe were leait able to purſue. Haywoard, 
When they had avenged the blood of their brother, they turned | 
again to the warifh of Jordan, 1 Macs ix. 42+ 
Lodroniug, carried away with the breaking in of the hortemen, 
war drivers Into a warb; where, being fore wounded, and faſt in 
the mud, he had done the uttermoſt. 


mn 


h 2 0 Knollen. That breathes beneath ſuch complicated guilt, Smith, | e 23 dry and crumbly between the fingers — 
His limbs he coucheth in the cooler ſhades | e 0 . 44 » WV readily. dittuſible in water. 4 7 oo 
Ott, When heaven's burning eye the field: dn, | To e 1 ee es er m ' ak hs Marl is the beſt compoſt, as having moſt fatneſs, and vt denn 
e he other hill Sandy1's Parapbraſe. 40 alta of dreams. n they ey the ground too much“ 

From the other | | 2 "ih 


Bacon's Natura: N 
Bacon's Eſſays. | 
Mart a little why Virgil is ſo much concerned to make this 

marriage; it ja to make way for the divorce which he intended 
atterwards, | 


B 
Over the durning mar/, not li 
On heaven's azure. 


ſtep 


$ 
To their Alx'd ſtation, all in bright array, ke thoſe ſteps 


' 
The cherubim deſcerided; on the ground 


Ms 


4 \ Dryden. þ 37; ' 7 an p 761 re with 
Gliding meteorous, as ev'ning miſt | p | 7 6, To MARL. v. a. [from the noun.] To manure 
Run em a river, o'er the marifh glides, 3 Ma KKER, 1. % [ margueur, French, from mark] marl. 1 55 [ | vl. 4 
„ And gathers ground faft at the labourer's heel. Milton, |, t. One that puts a mark on an thing, : © Improvements by mariing, liming, and draining, hare ben 
* n 2. Moin! fenny ; boggy 3 ſwampy. 2. One that notes, or takes notice, = money "hy at five ang os yer cent. ee 1 
\iath been a great endangering to the of ſome planta- wm . . Sandy land marled will bear good peaſe. * 
tions, that they have built along the ſea and rivers, in bod, and how Ae 1. 4 [anciently written pre of eren M iy L. 3 [from 697 pi To faſten the (ls 
wawholeſome grounds. i .eu, Ny! 2 K ti 0 a MR 2 ; with marline | „ hy An unt 
The ton and quagmire fo we by kind, 1. A pudlick time, and appointe place, of buying and . 6 | f Lon wreaths 
Are to be drained, | Tu/jir's Huſbandry, | felling. Wok ep 1 od MA phat + nf Lmeann. Shinner. ] . Wende 
Ma'nitat. wt), [maritut, Lat. marital, Fr.] Per- lt were good that the privilege of a Marler were given, to enable of untwiſted hemp dipped in pitch, wit 
, » 9 
taining to a huſband z incident to a hulband. them to their defence: for there is, nothing doth ſooner cauſe | ends of cables are guarded againſt frictios. 
I any one retains a wite that has been taken in the act of adul- civility than many merket towns, by reaſon the people repairing of- Some the gall'd ropes with dawby mardine bind, Dy 
tery, he incurs the guilt of the crime of bawdry But becauſe te- . ie 115 q % —_ Mae. , gr ſoxreloty-maſty with Frong: Fir dap Frag of iron ſet 
pentange does cantiſt in the mind, and fince Chriſtian charity, as A Ia Haar * ty - mg rel dee Ma RLINE SPIKE, . 7 A ſmall 8 bolt · toe 
well N aftoQtion, ealily induces a beliet thertof, this low is Fort 1 a all pon file N 4%. EOS _ faſtening ropes together, or to open ** 1 
not 6 % ti . » ry * : - . 1 . . : a | 0 
It has been determined by Come wopolts profeſtor of 4.5 ee. e ſail in to ad mou 1 | Piv out of wid 
—— may — is marital authority fo tar, ay to give 1 ey counted our a paſtime, and our time 2 Tad let 8 15 * 1. . [mar A on 
his wi moderate e jon. A "Tor ine. 46 | | ED + KV) 12, 8 Ft bo any | 0 
M N ALTATED. ad, [from maritns, Ladin. ” Haring N * one Nardo wok «ge mY barley will, in the market, be Several A edi figures, were found; pr 
aken one tor a Worth. te. . ; 
huſband. Di. | x, Purchaſe and ſale, 7 5 _ Mikey 1 ol] A bounding with we, 
1 VIMAL, | 44 \ LE itimns, Latin; maritime, With another year's continuance of the war, there will hardly be The oak Thyives beſt on the richeſt clay, and wi = ! 
Ari, . French. ] I | money left in, this kingdom to turn the common markers, or pay | ſtrangely to come at u mayly bottord.— am : 
1. Performed on the ſea ; marine, n . Ons Temple. | MA"RMALADE. 1. / [marmalade, French; | 
| dilvouried of a waritimel voyage, and the fallages and incidents | The precious weicht Ma'kmMALET Portugueſe, a quince- , 
therein, aleigd's Egays. Of pepper and Sabwan, incenſe take, e 15 d bbb of gone into a copktew® * 
a, Relating to the ſea; naval. And with poſt-hafte-thy running market make, Aubert de l ſabakingent, Troteful to the bar „ To 
At the pailianient at Qxtord his youth, and want of experience In. nan Feu! Deda Perus. MARMORA'TION.' fo [ rmor Latin.] [acrobat 
wth itine (ervice, hat lorarwhat been (hrewidly touched, Werten, 3 Rate; price, [ 50 Freued ] 44 h bt Ne 6. J: La mer. D 1 b 
J. Bordering 8 ae . 8 | | Nad * wha lere, cover'd ay with ſcars, ene ene e Latin.) 15 | 
(a1 —— | ervices rewarded, well, GAM. a. [Marmorensy 
Sought for his bed, and tound a place upon Which play's * Wh i 1 7 leaſt two, acres | E f | le. „ons | 1 'A (al 
! 
Ne, : | 3 s Juv. + | 
Monbasa and den. Ave. To Ma'rKert. V. . T0 deal at n bats; to buy or monkey. on en 


Noptune upbraided dum with their uphiity and iynorauce, that | 


ſell ; to make bargains, 


L3 1 IS 
% 
* 


377 ater 


To ſnare the nimble wurm. 
2 


| MAR 


MANO l- Lin 
A 9 


or mus alpinus, as bit or bigger 

iu winter, doth 13 its own fat. Ray» 

- _ ; [ 0 vere, Br. 9 eor 
DO work. inlaid with variegauon- Lin 


1. J. [Marquis French; marchio, 
: ſecond dryer of nobility, next 


M 


he 
i abſcon 


. duke. A 55 1 f 89 8 > 
in rank tO 8. ermine but princes, and there is a certain num - 

None may wear % -uviſſes, and earls, which they 
bet eee to dukes, argues Peach bt Drawing. 


leuts is uſed by Shakycare for marchione/t, [mar- 


quiſe, French. ] You . if 1 F 3 
partners with you: the old du 24 
r and the lady margueſs Dorſet. Shakeſpeare. 


n 1 /. [from mar.] One who ſpoils or hurts 

M een makers, or narreri, of all mens manners within 

the realm · . 8 h AE . | ow 
Ack. 5. / [mariagt, French; maritagium, 

dal from maritus.] The act of uniting a man 
x eee 6; 

__ * with his brother's wife 

15 his conſcience. Sbaleſp. Henry VIII. 

If that thy bent of love be honourable, Shah 


5. 
Thy purpoſe marr 71 ſend me word to- Morrow. 
The French king would 


* 


ö 2 


an exceptlon, that he ſhould not marry her himſelf. 
ed perſons, even in their marriage, do better pleaſe 
Nr ice in their ſtate of virginity : they, by giving 
1 by educating children in the fear of God, pleaſe God 
—_— 3 than thoſe virgins whoſe piety is not anſwerable 
ropoſe that Palamon ſhall be 
Bl 108 join'd with beauteous Emily, ' | Dryden. 
"RRTAGE 18 1 CO 
hay — draught of marriuge- artieles, a lady ſtipulated with her 
plealr * : « Ws ; 
[ by the honour of my marriage-bed, e 
Na Arthur claim this land for mine. Shakeſpeare. 
This grave's the ſecond marriage-bed, 4 
For though the hand of fate could force 
It could not lever man and wife, 
Becauſe they both liv'd but one Ife. 
Thither our fatal marriage · bed convey, enbam. 
Thou ſhalt come into the marriage-chamber. Tobe vi. 16. 


bade, Wt Bacon. 
example of conjugal affection, by preſerving their faith un- 
to their opportunities. | 7 aylor. 
is often uſed in compoſition. 
puſdand, that 
To theſe whom death again did wed, 
Twirt ſoul and body a divorce, + {a AM? 
There on his arms and once lov'd portrait lay, 
Neither her worthineſs, which in truth was great, nor his own 


ſuffering for her, which is wont to endear affection, could fetter his 
beklene(s ; but, before the marriage-day appointed, he had taken 


to wite Baccha, of whom ſhe complained. Sidney. 

Virgin awake ! the marriage-hour is nigh. Pope. 
Buive me, to live and die, | 

A ſpotleſs maid, without the marriage-tie. | Dryden, 


M'ne14G8ABLE,. adj. | from marriage. ] 
1. Fit for wedlock ;; of age to be married, 


rem wedding, one with another, produces four children, and 
that is the proportion of children which any marriageable man or 


woman miy be preſumed ſhall have. _ Graunt. 
Ham the father of a young heireſs, whom I begin to look upon 
n marr ingeable. ö 5 | Spectator. 
When the girls are twelve years old, which is the marrjageab/e 
age, their parents take them home. | Swift, 
2, Capable of union. 
| They led the vine 
To wed her elm; ſhe ſpous'd about him twines 
Her marriageable arms, and with her brings 
Her dow'r, th' adopted cluſters, to adorn 
His barren leaves. Milton. 


8 wap adj. [from marry.] Conjugal ; connu- | 


" Thus have you ſhun'd the marry'd ſtate, Dryden. 


Maxx. 2. J. [meng, Saxon; ſmerr, Erſe ; ſmergh, 
Scottiſh, ] : | 


All the bones of the body which have any conſiderable thickneſs 
either a large cavity, or they are ſpongious, and full of little 


cells: in both the one and the other there is an oleaginous ſub- 
ſtance, called marrow, contained in proper veſicles or membranes, 


like the ſat : in the larger bones this fine oil, by the gentle heat of 


the body, is exhaled through the pores of its ſmall bladders, and 
enters ſome narrow paſſages, which lead to ſome fine canals exca- 
rated in the ſubſtance of the bone, that the marrow may ſupple the 
fibrcs of the bones, and render them leſs apt to break. — 
Would he were waſted, marrow, bones, and all, 

That from his loins no hopeful branch may ſpring. 'Shakeſp. 
The ſkull hath brains as a kind of marrow within it : the back 


hath one kind of marrow, and other bones of the body have 


anther: the jaw-bones have no marrow ſevered, but a little pulp 

of macrow diffuſed, Bacon. 
Pamper'd and edify'd their zeal 

Wich marrozy puddings many a meal. Hudibras. 


He bit the dart, and wrench'd the wood away, 
| Thepoint Rill buried in the marrozo lay. Addiſon's Ovid. 
MA'arow, in the Scottiſh dialect, to this day, denotes 
a fellow, companion, or aſſociate; as alſo equal 
| ped, 1 met ewith his marrow. {mari, huſband, 
ch, 
Though buying and ſelling doth wonderful wel, 


Yet chopping and changing 1 cannot commend 
With theef or his marroxo for fear of ill end. 


Ma'rxownont ” bone and mar 
1 roW, 
1. Bone boiled for 4 LY Oh | i 


2. Ia burleſque | . 
* mn anguage, the knees. 


Tufſer . 


ie fell down upon his marrexbones, and begged of 


15 to give him a pair of horns. 


Kknoy v 
W! 

Fra dy 
M.“ 
M 


L'Eftrange. 
your marretobencs, upon your allegiance z and make an 
ment of your offences; for 1 will have ample ſatisfac- 
Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 
RWOWFAT. #. /. A kind of pea. 


Th Avaunt ! ent 
4 v bones are marretoleſi, thy blood Is cold; 
wm haſt no ſpeculation in thoſe eyes, | 
ich thou doſt glare with, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


7. MA RRV. v. a, [marier, Fr. maritor, Lat.] 


* 2 a man and woman, as performing the rite. 
5 Gal the curate controul me ? Tell him, that he ſhall 
1. 70 0 le bimſelf, 'Gay's What dye call it. 
"pole of in marriage. IT 


have the diſpoſing of the marriage of 


the ſhall be at liberty to patch on which ſide ſhe} 
. Addiſon's Spectator. 


F277 þ 


3 
; ſy 
Craſhaws 


We adj. [from marrow.) Void of mar- 


{ 


N 


þ 


than a rabbit, | 


'  Aſcham's Schoolmaſter. 1 


| 


WS 
- : 


. — 
muſt ei 
there was no third pron 


3. To 


. M AR 


conſulted with Mectenas about the marriage of 
Meczeenas took the liberty to tell him, that he 
daughter to Agrippa, or take away his life; 
he had made him fo great. 
take for huſband or wife,” | 
ſhe meet him, and receive him as a wife 
5 e eee! Fecliſ. xv. 2. 


To Ma“ RV. vin. To enter into the conjugal ſtate. 


And none but he, to 
Loet them marry to whom they 
Virgil concludes with 
culty was removed, 


Marsn,. 
Maxs, 
Mas, 
Maks H. n. / 
fen; 


Worms for colour and ſhape, 
which they are got ; as the mar/b 


He hath my hot vi * | 
marry with Nan Page. Shakeſpeare. 
think beſt. * Numb. 25 6. 
the death of Turnus; for after that diffi- 
ZEneas might marry, and eſtabliſh che Trojans, 
I adit Dad Dufreſney. 
are derived from the Saxon menye, a fen, or 
fenny place.. Gig Camden. 


[menpc,: Saxon; See Maxisk.] A 
a bog; a ſwampy a watry tract of land, 

In their courſes make that round, n 

In meadows and in marſhes found, 

Of them fo call'd the tayry ground, tot. 
Of which they have the keeping. Drayton's Nympbid. 
alter even as the ground out of 
worm and the ſtag worm. Walton. 
e may ſee in more conterminous climates great variety in the 


people thereof ; the up-lands in England yield finewy, hard 
men; the marſp- lands, men of large and high 2 Ys * 


Hale. 
Your low meadows and marſþ-latids you need not lay up till 


April, except the Spring be very wet, and your marſber very poachy. 


MaARSH-MALLOW, . / 


reſpects like the mallow, but its leaves are more ſoft 
and woolly,  _ | 


Mortimer s Hu ndry. 
[altbæa, Latin.) It 10 in all 


Miller. 


MarsH-MARIGOLD. n, / [populage, Latin.] This 


flower conſiſts of ſeveral leaves, which are placed 
circularly, and expand in form of a roſe, in the 
middle of which riſes the pointal, which becomes a 
membranaceovs fruit, in which there are ſeveral cells, 


for the moſt part bent downwards, collected into little 
heads, and full of ſeeds. man - 


And ſer ſoft hyacinths with iron-blue, 


To ſhade mar/b-marigolds of ſhining hue. | Dryden. 


MARSHALL. n. /.. [mare/chal, French; mare/challus, 
lo Lada, Bf 1 old French; a wb com- 


55 8 of mare, which, in old French, ſignified a 
0 


charge of horſes}, _, 
i, The chief officer of arms. 


rſe, and /cale, a ſort of ſervant z one that has the 


3 5 Ae 
e e Suffolk im cy 4 
To be high Rtowatd z next the duke of Norfolk 


To be earl marſhal, Shakeſpeare. 


2. An officer who regulates combats in the liks, 


3: Any one who re 
any other aſſemb 


2. To lead as an harbinger. 


MA'RSHALLER, #: / [from marſbal.] One that ar- 
ranges; one that ran | | 


A jolly yeoman, marſbal of the ſame, 


that ſhould mar/al and put in order all the reſt, 
heart hard to 


marſhaller of words. 
Ma'r8HALSEA: #. J. [from marſhal. 
Southwark belonging to the marſhal of the king's 
houſehold, ES 0 
r/oal.] The office of 


MA xSHALSHIT. 2. J. [from ma 
a marſhal. 


Dares their pride preſume againſt my laws, 
As in a liſted field to fight their cauſe? 
Unaſk'd the royal grant; no marſhal by, 


As kingly rites require, nor judge to try. Dryden. 


Through the hall there walked to and fro 


4 


Whole name was Appetite; he did beſtow 
Both gueſts and meats, whenever in they came, 
And kney, them how to order without blame. 


Her face, when it was faireſt, had been but as a mar 
Sidney. 


in order . ; | 
Multitude of jealouſies, and lack of ſome predominant deſire, 


nd or ſounds, Bacon, 
It is as unconceivable how it ſhould be the direQrix of ſuch in- 


tricate motions, as that a blind man ſhould marſhal an army. Gland. 


Anchiſes look'd not with fo pleas'd a face, 
In numb'ring o'er hjs future Roman race, 
And marſhalling the heraes of his name, 

As, in their order, next to light they came. 


Thou mar/hallft me the way that I was going. Shakeſpeare. 
sin order. 1 

Dryden was the great refiner of Engliſn poetry, and the beſt 

| ' "Trapp's Pref. to the AEncis. 

[ e priſon 'in 


Marsn4e"LDER-#./. A gelderroſe, of which ĩt is a ſpecies, 


MaksU NO CK ET. 2. J. A 
| Ma'r$Hy. adj. [from mar, 


1. Boggy 3 


near ſtagnating water, 
2. Produced in marſhes, 


ſ heces of waterereſſes. 


wet; fenny ; ſwampy. __ 

ugh here the marſby grounds your fields, 

And there the ſoil a ſtony harveſt yields. Dryden: Virgi. 

It is a diſtemper of ſuch as inhabit marſby, fat, low, moiſt ſoils, 
| 6 EN © Arbuthnot on Diet. 


19 . 
With delicates of leaves and marfby weed. | Dryden. 


Marr. . /. [contracted from market. 


1. A place of publick traffick. 


Chriſt could not ſuffer that the roms wa ſhould ſerve for a place of 


- fart, nor the apoſtle of Chriſt that the church ſhould be made an 

If any born at 2 8 4 | 

Be ſeen at Syracuſan marts rs, 

He dies. | , ; Shakeſpeare. 
Ezechiel, in the Rags ag of Tyre, and the exceeding trade 
that it had with all the Eaſt as the only mare town, reciteth both the 
people with whom they commerce, and alſo what — by 
country yielded. ' Raleigh, 
Macs eos to a great mart of the beſt horſes. Temple. 


The French, fince the acceſſion of the Spaniſh monarchy, 42 
with cloth the beſt mart we had in Europe. | ſen. 


Add 


2. Bargain; purchaſe and ſale. 


3 


I To MART. v. 6. 
buy or ſell, 


1 * 
* 


& 


Letters of mart. See MARK. 


1 play a merchant's part, 
And venture madly on a deſperate mart. 


Shakeſpeare, 


[from the noun,] To traffick ; to 


Sooth, when I was 2 I m_ nf ge mg 
The pedlar's falken treaſury ; you m go, ; 
And hothlag narted with lin Shokep. Winter's Tale. 


Bacon. | 


You'd think it range if I mould nirry her- Shakeſpeare. 
MOB cigar ge if 1 mould marry her. Shakeſpeare. | 
married of a virgin. 


Miller. | 


roms rank or order at a ſeaſt, or 


_eW; | Fairy Queen. 
4. An harbinger ; a purſuivant; one who goes before 

a prince to declare his coming, and provide enter- 

tainment. | F 
to lodge 
the love of her in his mind, which now was ſo well placed as it 

needed no help of outward harbinger. 
To MA'RSHAL, v. a. fag the noun.] 
1. To arrange; to ran 


maketh any man's 


Dryden. 


mart your offices nnen 

To « [3 3096 5 „ "Shakeſpeare "s Juliu Cefar. 
N 7 TS think it fit, 3 
A ſancy Ntrahger In hie court to nrt t,. 

„ A in . | - Shakgſpeary' Cymbeline. 
MA'RTEN, bs h ; [marte, martre, French; martes, 
Ma'zTzrn. 1 Latin. ] 


1. A lurge kind of weeſel, whoſe for is much valued. 
2: [Martelet,, French:] A kind of ſwallom chat builds 
in houſes; a martlſſſ. 

A churchwarden, to expreſs" St. Martin's in the Fields, cauſed 
to de engraved,” on the 'communion cup, u Martinz u bird like a 
' ſwallow, fitting upon a mole-hill between two trees. Peacham. 
MA'RTIAL. ag. [ martial, Fr. martialis, Lat.] 
1. Warlike ; fighting; given io War; braye. 
Ai Into my feeble break 

+ + Come gently, but not with that miglty rage 
Wherewith the martial troopes thou doſt infeſt, 

And hearts of great heroes doſt enrage: -- 

| The queen of martial, 

And Mars himſelf conducted them. 


1 - Fairy Queen 
Chapman's Tad. 


| - + It hath ſeldom been ſeen, that the far fouthern- people have in- 


vaded the northern, but contrariwiſez whereby it is manifeſt, that 

the northern tract of the world is the more martial region. Bacon. 

His ſubjects call'd-aloud.for warn; 7 | 

But peaceful kings, o'er martial people ſet, . 
Each other's poize and counterbalance are. 

2. Having a var hew ; lade an r. Fs 

'- 34 


His thouſands, in what martial equipage b 

They iNue forth] Steel bows and ſhafts their arms, 
1 _ dread in flight or in purfuit, Milton's Par. Reg. 
When our country's cauſe provokes to arms, : 
Ho martial muſick-every boſom warm... R. 
3. Belonging to war; not civil; not according to the 
rules or practice of peaceable government. 
Let his neck anſwer for it, if there is any martial law in the 


; I 
2 


world. 3, 4 26M 81 n 2 Henry V. 
They proceeded in a kind of martial juſtice with enemies, offer - 
ing them their law. before they drew their werd. Bacon. 


4+ Borrowing qualities from the planet Mars. 
ue natures of the fixed ſtars are aſtrologically differenced by the 
planets, and eſteemed martia! or jovial accordintz to the colours 
whereby they anſwer theſe planets. +» | Browns. 
5. Having parts or properties of iron, which is called 
Mars by the chemiſts. in 4 
ae og n. /. [from martial.) A warrior; a 
ter, : Loot nom {20 - 
Many brave -adventurous ſpirits fell for love of her; amongſt 
others the high-hearted martialiſt, who. firſt loſt his hands, then 
one of bis chiefeſt limbs, and laſtly his life. He: !. 
Ma'zTINGAL. . J. [martingale, French.) It is a 
broad ſtrap mace faſt to the girths under the belly 
of a horſe, and runs between the two legs to faſten 
the other end, under the noſeband' of the bridle. 
W e arrie., 
MA'RTINMAS. . /. [martin and maſe.] The feaſt of 
St. Martin ; the eleventh of November, commonly 
corrupted to martilma/+ or martlemaſi. | 
Martilmas beef doth bear good tacke, 


When countrey-folke do dainties lacke. 's Huſbandry. 
MakrIN ET. | n. { 3 French.] A kind of 
Ma'sTLET. c wallow. KEY | 

a | This gueſt of Summer, 


The temple-haunting martlet, does approve, 
By his lov'd manſionry, that heaven's breath - | 
Smells wooingly here. No jutting frieze, _ 
Buttrice, nor coigne of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendant bed, and procreant cradle. 
Where they moſt breed and haunt, I have obſerv'd mg 
The air is delicate, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
As in a drought the thirfty creatures er, - 

And gape upon the gather'd clouds for rainz _ 
Then firſt the martlet meets it in the ſky, | 

| And with wet wings joys all the feather'd train. Dryden. 

MA'RTNETs. #./. I bey are ſmall lines faſtened to 
the leetch of the ſail, to bring that part of the leetch 
which is next to the yard-arm cloſe up to the yard, 
when the ſail is to be furled. ailey, 


MARTYR. . /. [udfvg; martyr, French.] One who 
by his death bears witneſs to the truth. 


Prayers and tears may ſetve a good man's turn; if not to con- 
quer as a ſoldier, yet to ſuffer as a martyr. 4: King Charles. 
Thus could not the mouths of worthymartyrs be ſilenced. Browne 
* Nearer heav'n his virtues ſhone more bright, 
Like rifing flames expanding in their height, 
The martyr's glory crown'd the ſoldier's fight. Dryden. 
To be a martyr ſignifies only to witneſs the truth of Chtiſt ; bu 
the witneſſing of the truth was then ſo generally attended with per- 
ſecution, that martyrdom now ſignifies not only to witneſs, but to 
witneſs by death. South's Sermons. 
The firſt martyr for Chriſtianity was encouraged, in. his laſt 
moments, by a-viſion of that divine perſon for whom he ſuffered. | 
| | Fa on the Chriſtian Religion. 


Truth's early champion, Briyr for his God» | Thomſon. 
To Ma'rTYR, wv. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To put to death for virtue, or true proſeſſion. 
2. To murder; to deſtroy. | | 


You could not beg for grace, 
Hark, wretches, how 1 mean to martyr you: 


This one hand yet is left to cut your ts Shakeſpeare. 
If to every common funeral, | | 
By your eyes martyr'a, ſuch grace were allow'd, 
| Your face would wear not patches, but a cloud. Suckling. 
Mariyr'd with the gout. N , P pe. 


MAT YRDOoM, . / [from martyr.) The death of a 
- martyr ; the honour of a martyr ; teſtimony born to 
truth by vbluntary ſubmiſſion to death. | 


If an infidel ſhould pur ſue to death an heretick profeſſing Chriſtia- 
nity only far Chriſtiap profeſſion ſake, could we deny unto him the 
honour of martyrdem ? | Hooker. 

Now that he hath left no higher degree of earthly honour, he In- 
tends to crown their innocency with the glory of martyrdom. Bacon. 
, . . Herod, whoſe unbleſt W is 

Hand, O | what dares not jealous greatneſs? tore 

A thoufand ſweet babes from their mother's breaſt, 
The blooms of martyrdom. 

Wars, hitherto the only argument | 
Herolck deem'd, chief maſt'ry to diſſe, - 
With long and tedious haveck, fabled knights: 

In battles feign'd ; the better fortitude 
Of e and heroick martyrdom 
Unſung s 7 


ngs Ws 
What miſts of providence are theſe ? | 
80 ſaints, by ſupernatural pow'r ſet free, 
Are left at laſt in martyrdom to die. 


Craſbato. 


Aulten. 


+ * 
- 
” 8 9 
- 
Dryden. 


MaRTYROLOGY. . ¼ [martyrolege, Fr, martyrologi 


L t. A 1 f o Fs, 
a , 4 e of martyrs * 


In 


MAS 

we Sud. at en dme many thouſand 
| ru Loy — el offering a Nees de at mig 
ManTYRO'L001T. 5 / [martyrologi/e, French. | A 


riter of martyrology. k 
Maven. 1. morale, Preneb.] A wonder; any 


ing. le in uſe, 
thing 1—— Le ein u 


| 


In the Roman wart 


man conld in the whole ſcrh re, 
_ nothing which Ins « probable A ne Avian author 
way the ſame wiy inclinable. | | Helder. 


1 am ſcarce in breath lord. 
No marvel, you | ſo be{tirr'd your velour j you cowardly 
raſcal! a Shakeſpeare's King Liar. 


No mare! | 
My lord proteftor's hawks do towre ſo well. Shakeſpeare, 
Ma'rxv#1 of Peru, A flower, Ainſeworth, 
J. Ma'rvEL, v. u. [mervriller, Fr.] To wonder; 
to be aſtoniſned. Diſuſed. 

ou make me marve!, | Shakeſpeare. , 

arry, 1 do not only marvel where thou ſpendeſt thy time, but 

Aſo how thou art accompanied, ; hakeſpeare. 
The army marvelled at It. we 2 m—_ __ 

countries marvelied or , 
— = mY Kceluſe xlvij 17. 


M' Aviuteus. a: 3 Prench.] 
. Wonderful ; ſtrange ; aſtoniſhing. 
, * has a e ho Ine hand, 1 . confeſs. . 
Thie le the Lon doing z it is marvellous in our eyes, Pſalms. 
„ Surpaſling credit, | 
8 _ marvelus fable includes whatever is ſupernatural, and eſpe- 
the machines of the gods. Pope's Preface to the Iliad. 


clall : refac 
3. The marvillout is uſed, in works of criticiſm, to ex- 
preſs any thing exceeding natural power, oppoſed to 


1 adv, [from marvellous.) Wonder 


Mavi 8 

full rangely. 
"TO You loo = well, ſeignior Antonio; 

You have too much reſpect upon the world 

They loſe it that do buy it with much care. 


| 


Believe me, you are marvelloſly chang'd» $haheſpeares 
The ——— of his too — ſucceſſes, with which le was 
marvellouſly elated. Clari ndon. 


MA'RVELLOUSNESS, wh n Won- 
derfulneſs ; ſtrangeneſs ; aſtoniſhingnels, 
MA'SCULINE. adj. [maſculin, French j maſculinus, 
Lutin.] 3 
1. Mule not female. | 
WF Priy God, the prove nt maſculine ere long! Shakeſpeare. 

His long beard noteth the air and fire, the two moſculing ele- 
ments, exerciling their operation upon nature, being the feminine. 
Peacham on Drawing 
O why did God, 
Creator wiſe, that peopled higheſt heav'n 
With ſpirits maſern/ine, crente at laſt 
This novelty on earth, this fair defect 
Of nature ? | Milton's Paradi e Loft, 
2. Relembling man; virile z not ſoft; not effemi- 


" find ſomething bold and maſeuline in the air and poſture of 
the firſt figure, which is that of Virtue, | ddiſon. 
J. Un — It denotes the gender appropriated 
to the male kind in any word, though not always 


expreſſing ſex. 
Ma'vcuLtN#LyY. adv, [from waſculine.] Like a 


an, | 
Aurella telly me, you have done moſt G * 
And play the orator. den Jenſen Catiline. 
Meseurixtxtss. 5. % [from ma/culine.] Mannith- 
neſs ; male figure or behaviour. | 
Man, n./. [maſche, Dutch.) 
1. The ſpace between the threads of a net, commonly 
written meſh, 
Io defend agalnſt the Rings of bees, have a net knit with fo ſmall 
majher, that a bee cannot get through, : a Mertixer. 
2. Any ching mingled or beaten together into an un- 
diltinguiſhed, or confuſed body, [from ami/chen, 
Dutch, to mix, or ma/cher, French. | 
3. A mixture for a horſe. . 
Put half a pock of ground malt into o pall, then put to lt 
a+ much (calling water as will wet it well; ftir It about for half 
an hour till the water le very Wert, and give it the horſe luke- 
warm 1 this waſh is to be given to a horſe after he has taken a 
purge, to make It work the better z or In the time of great ſickneſs, 
or after hard labour. | ' _Fartier': Diftionary. 
When males foal, they feed them with * and other moiſt 
food, etimer's Huſbandry. 
J. Man. , a. [waſcher, French.] 
1. To beat into a confuſed maſs. 
The preſſure would be intolerable, and they would even meſb 
themſalves and all things elfe apleces. More, 
To break the * a W „ between the on of the 
dining-room door | can do out maſhing the meat, 
"IM ml Swift's Diredtiens to . Footman. 
1. To mix malt and water gogether in brewing. 


What was put in the firſt tub draw off, as alſo that 
Vquor in the ſecond g tub. Mortimer I Huſdandey, 
MASK. un. /+ Wee French. | 
1. A cover to diſguiſe the face; a viſor. 


Now Love pulled off Nis maſh, and ſhewed his face u 
avi told her plainly that (he was hls priſoner. 
Yinee ar wot — 2 looking-glaſy, 
And thyow her ſun gen muſe away } 
he alt hath fary'd the _ he wels, 
And pitch the lily tinQuie of her face, Shad . 
Could we ſuppoſe that » aft repreſented never ſo naturally the 
general humour of « charaQter, It can never ſult with the variety of 
pation that are incident to every fingle per ſon in the whole courſe 


of « play Addiſon on Nui. 

1. Any retence or ſubterſuge. 2 RY 
fes Nada thy nsbeduete of foul eſyyꝰd, 

Why da thou rte the confclou ſhame to lde, 

By wafty of doquence, and veils of pride ? rh. 

J. A feſtive entertainment, in which the company is 


malked, 
Shakiſpeare, 


nto her, 


Wilt you prepare for this maſyee to-night ? 
4 A revel; a piece of mummery z a wild buſtle, 
"They in the end agreed, 
"Vat at @ woſyue and common revalli 
Which was ordain'd, they ovid 


the deed, Daniel. 


Thi: theught might dead me through this world's yen maſh, 

Content, though blind, had 1 av ether guide, Milton, 

8. A dramatick performance, written in a tragick ſtyle 
without attention to rules or probability, 

Thu 1 have broken the lee te Invention, for the repre- 

 Gutation of foods wth vivers nee for our pointers ane poets In 

(kale piQures, poomy, comedier, wept r, Pracham. 

TN Mark via , French. } 


MASQUERA'DE. . /. [from maſque.] 

tA —— in cal ah — cos is maſked. 
What guards the purity of melting maids, 

In courtly balls and midnight maſquerades, | 

Safe from the treach'rous friend, and daring ſpark, 

| The glance by day, the whiſper in the dark ? Pope. 

2. Diſguiſe, 

I was upon the frolick this evening, and came to viſit thee in 

maſquerade. Dryden's _ Fryar. 

Truch, of all things the plalneſt and ſincereſt, le 


| 
| 
| 
I 


\ 


to gain 
admittance in diſguiſe, end court us in maſquerade Felton. 
To MA8QUERA DE. v. 3. [from the noun. ] 
1. To go in diſguiſe. | 
A freak took an aſs in the head, and he into the woods, 
maſquerading up and down in a lion's ſkin. L' Eftranges 


2. 10 aſſemble in maſks. | 
I And that our art hath not gained much by the happy revival of 
maſquerading among us. Swift. 
ys" ga 1. J. [from maſquerade.) A perſon 
na maſk, 
The moſt dangerous fort of cheats are but maſqueraders under 
the vigor of friends. L'Eftrange. 
Mass. 1. J. [maſſe, French; maſſa, Latin.] 
1. A body; a lump; a continuous quantity. 

If it were not for theſe principles, the bodies of the earth 
lanets, comets, fan, and all thinge in them, would grow cold and 
reexe, and become Inactive meſſer. Newton's Optichs. 

Some paſſing into their pores, others adhering in lumps or 
maſſes to their outſides, ſo as wholly to cover and involve it in the 
maſz they together conſtituted,  Woedward's Natural Hiſtory. 
2. A orgs vantity, 4 

hy ſumptuous buildings, and thy wife's attire, 
Have coſt a maſs of publick treaſury. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 

He diſcovered to me the rleheſt mines which the Spaniards have, 

and from whence all the maſs of gold that comes into Spain 1s 


* 4 bx * 4 oh Eſſays. 
e t | . 
1 


3+ Bulk ; vaſt body. 
The Creator of the world would not have framed ſo huge a maſi 
of earth but for ſome reaſonable creatures to have their habitation. 
Abdet's Deſcription of the World. 

This army of ſuch waſe and charge, 


Led by a delicate and tender prince. Shaheſp. Hamlet. 
4. Congeries ; aſſemblage indiſtinct. 

The whole knowledge of groupes, of the lights and ſhadows, and 
of thoſe maſſes which Titian calls a bunch of grapes, is, in the 
prints of Rubens, expoſed clearly to the ſight. Dryden, 

At diſtance, through an artful gla 
To the mind's eye things well a 


They loſe their forms, and m 5 
Conſus d and black, If brought too near. Prior. 
Where flowers grow, the ground at a diſtance ſeems covered with 
them, and we muſt walk into it before we can diſtinguiſh the ſeveral 
weeth that ſpring up in ſuch a beautiful meſs of colours, Addiſon. 
5. Groſs body; the general ; the bulk. | 
Comets have power over the groſs and maſt of things; but they 


are rather gazed upon than wiſely obſerved in their effect. Bacon, 

Where'er thou art, he iv; th eternal mind 

Att through all places z is to none conſin d: 

Fills ocean, earth, and and all above, 

wat pr dune +, ron chr Iran _ Dryden. 
The ma of RE ee and will not be 
1 Clodlus and Curio. Swift, 
If there is not ſufficient quantity of blood and firength of elreu- 
lation, it may infe the whole maſr of the flulds. bunt baer. 


6. [Mi. Latin.) The ſervice of the Romiſh church. 
uruiſhed gold is that manner of gilding which we fee in old 


pert Peacham on R 
infers, that then Luther muſt have been unpardonably wicked 


þ 1- The beam or poſt raiſed above the veſſel, oli 


MAS 


1. Carnage; ſlaughter ; butchery ; it 
1 eee ; MY 
= 1 
; 4 344 Slaaghter grom murder, when it go tos N . ' F 
But being maſh | Shakeſpeare. M war makes a mafſcre-What was d wars. yd Is 9 Ae 
The old Vatican Terence has, at the head of every ſcene, the 21 N n | ys key. Wi 
figures of all the perſons, with thelr particular diſguiſe) and The moſt arch deed of yiteou „ 
ſaw an antique ſtatue d, which was perhaps deſigned for On-“ hat ever yet this 1 alt acts | c 
tho in the Eunuch, for exactly with the figure he makes Macs. iu [ y of, | Shak. tis, A 
in the manuſcript. Addiſon. To becher . French, fro, 10, A 
2. To cover; to hide. | f noun. o butcher; to flaughter ing;c.. a h 
1 to your aſfiſtance do make love, | It Bed & way to ingpocre Thane off, I, 
Maſting the buſineſs from the common eye, ey nd reve their faltion. nad. thels tht, 141 
eee, eee, d hin lion toy cunt . arg hes HY 
Av when a piece | | i 
A this uadeb vell is dom 0 . cover ſo much ſobriety as to forbear to maſſcr what wt TI ay 
| bea : f 7 ng to 0 0 . U 
88 e n Jem u g . 0 
No miſts do maſt, no lagy ſeams. Craſhaw. , yg acred and extirpated, Ul ing, Ve 
© Manx, ©. u. MA'SSICOT. mn. /. [French.] vl, 2 
1. To revel; to play the mummer. | 1 b 3 re fire 6 oo” 
Thy gown ? Why, ay; come, taylor, let us fee t; che overation White maſfcot i of ferent (uns of fn 
What mofting ftuff's here | Sbakeſpearts | udieh ha recetved the leaſt calcination: Me, Vs, w/the 1 
Mating hahe, and a borrow's name, ch hag receives ee ru fe han uh 
2. To be difguiſed any way. 1 11 S 1405, maſſive,] Wane 
Mask EA. ». . [from maſt.) One who revels in a| N enen. ulk; ponderouſneſg, g 0 
atk It was more notorious for the daintineſy of the | 85 
maſk; a a” + 1 „ — 5 * * of oy. 2 7 b ay 10 
COTE . a i . ma r. Hea , 
That Lewis of France is ſending over ma e « vy; wei 
Urge y gs yo ip ogy Sbaleſpeare.] MA S8 V. ponderous; bulky; conan N. 4 
Let the ſcenes abound with light, and let the maſters that are ap If you would hurt, : muſt 
to come down from the ſcene have ſome motions upon the ſcene Your ſwords are now too maſſy for your ſtrength, autho 
before their coming down. Bacon. p 2 bo wy hs — ( $ 17 4 
The maſters come late, and 1 think will ſtay, n and fling, uſed. with imo in men 
Like fairies, till the cock crow them away. , ane. Lord 2 _ Nang countervail the naive armour of the wy LY 
MA'sL1N, adj, {corrupted from miſcellane.] Compoſed of A No-ſideboards then with gilded pl — Ps 1.4 
various kind ; as ni bread, made of wheat and rye. No ſweating ſlaves with maſſive diſhes dreſy'g, arts 
MA'SON. . + [ „ Fr. machio, low Latin. } A The more groſs and maſſive parts of the Dre, 
magon ; terreſtrial globe, 7. M 
builder with ſtone. } firata of ſtone, owe their order to the del ang - wy T 
Many find a reaſon very wittlly before the thing be true; that If theſe liquors or glaſſes were ſo thick and maſfy that m bee 1. 
the materials being left rough, are more manageable in the maſon's could get through them, I queſtion not but that they would, ke 4 
hand than if they had been ſmooth. Worren, ther opaque bodies, appear of one and the fame colour inal, 1 
A maſon that makes a wall, meets with a ſtone that wants no fitions of the e. | Mme, 2. 
cutting, and places it in his work. 8 More. | Fs re LN. burtlag ky, 
2 A — Res] The craft orf And views aftoniſh'd from the Rik «fur. 1 
p . | The floods deſcending, and the wat'ry war. Pyr Statins, the 
| MAST. n /. [maſt, nat, French; Ing 


mæfr, Saxon 


the ſail is fixed, | 
Ten maſts attach'd make not the altitude N 
That thou haſt perpendicularly fallen. Shaly|, Kirg Lu, 
He dropp'd his anchors, and his oars he p-; 
Furl'd every fail, and drawing down the m, 
His veſſel moor d. . Dada imp, 
2. The fruit of the oak and beach. It has in thi fab 


no plural termination. 


The oales bear maſt, the briars ſcarlet h | 

ve rey « pu debe nature, on Ws. A 
ys er $ ore you, 8 0 p 

Trees that bear maff, and puts, —— l 


bear fruits ; as oales and beeches laſt longer than apple and yan, 
Jacen Natural Hiſtry, 

When ſheep fed like men upon acorns, a ſhepherd drove hy 
Rock into a little oak wood, and up he went to fhake them down 


ſome maſt, ' | \ 1 F, f 
The breaking down an old frame of gin gory 


government, and ered 
new, feems like the cutting down an old oak and plant - 


wn, af planting 1 
one i it is true, the grandfon may enjoy the ſhade and the bu 
the planter, beſides the pleaſure of N ho other — 

| Temples Miſcellanias 
Wond'ring dotphins o'er the palace glide; 
On leaves and maſt of mighty oaks they broure, 

, And their broad ns entangle in the boughs. ag 
Ma STED. adj. [from maff.] Pourniſhed with math 
MASTER. ». h [meefter, Dutch; maiſire, French; f at 

magiſter, Latin. E 
1. One who has ſervants ; oppoſed to man or /ervant, 
But now I was the lord 
Of this fair manfion, mafter of my ſervants, 
porn o'er _ z and even now, but now, 
This houſe, theſe ſervants, and this ſame myſelf 


* yes my lord. Shakeſpeare's Merchant Uh 1 
ale u er. Shakeſpeart' 

My bed daha w his ring away bat 
* Vnto the judge that begg'd it; 1 
The boy, his clerk, begg d mine Gy 
And neither man nor maſter would take aught 1 ue 
7 But the two rings. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of lan bo 
2, A director; a povernor. ; A 

If thou be made the maſter of a feaſt, be among them us we i 

the reſt. 5 Fecluſs u. 

O thou, my friend, my genius, come ) 
Thou maſter bo the Wont, ind the ſong. a 4 


3. Owner; proprietor ; with the idea of governing: 
An orator, who had undertaken to make a panegyrick on At 
ander the Great, and who had employed the ſtrongeſt figures 0! * 
rhetorick in the praiſe of Bucephalus, would do quite the con) 
to that which was 3 5 from him ; becauſe it would be beliew 
that he rather took the horſe for his ſubject than the 


maſlers a 
Dryden's Def. 
4+ A lord; a ruler, 
ö * and virtue are the proper qualifications in the 
ou 


There Caeſar, grac'd with both Minervas, ſhout, 
Ceſar, the world's great maſter, and his own 


Excuſe 
The pride of royal blood, that checks my ſoul: 
You know, alas! I was not born to kneel, 
To ſue for pity, and to own a maſter. *' 
| Chief mafter-gunner am I of this town, 


\ 


elt 
s 
Pipe 


Flax 


Something I muſt do to re me grace. Shakers a 
As a wiſe mafter-builder 1 have laid the foundation, and 109%" 
buildeth thereon. N 
The beſt ſets are the heads got from the very tops of the W. 


the next are the which ſpread from the mfr rot 
next are the runners, pread from e L 


in ving mayer fur fat deen years. 0 

To Man gh ». (from the i To celebrate maſs. 
r ture t 

altar and a prie wry vo rh lo ” 2 «x 

Fo Mani. v. a. [from the noun.) It ſeems once to 

have Gignified to thicken ; to ſtrengthen. 


the French might, with f houſe, 
„ In 
M 


* 


6. Poſſeſſor. | 
When I have thus made myſelf of a hundred wel 
drachms, I ſhall natwally ſet myſelf on the foot of d fe 4 
will demand the grand vizir's daughter In marriage , fcb C- 
The duke of Savoy may make himſelf maſter of the FF, 
—_ on = _ fide of the 8 i 
. Commander of a trading ſhip. 
7 An 80 «= of cunning dy 
| wrecks; a 
after 


ſome bankrovts. ; 
A ſallor's wife had cheſnuts in her lap 


1. o diſguiſe with d mak or viſor, 


; Hayward. 
A CCS: 8. J. [maſſoere, French, from 2 


Her huſband's to Aleppo gone, maſter o xe 4 05 


8. One 


Let ev'ry mambe maſter of Als dn 


ſeven at night _ 
IG e 40d increafing 3 but by fea 


his £ 
Jodg'd in a garret, expoſed to the north wind. 


* * che verſions of the 
them, that they may not tell e 


One who tenches; 2 teacher ; correlative to /cho 
4 | 


e men are wife by their own counſel, 


Very only taught by Himſelf had a fool 
2 
J the. e join tho | South. 
| and teachers ſhould not raiſe difficultica ta their W 


Malu way, and help them forwards. 
Y . * . k 2 

n ently ſkilful in Nr or ſcience. 

u. „ "The great mocking maffer mock'd not then, 

When he ſaid, Truth was buried here below. 


Spenſer and Fairfax, great maſters of our 


arts. 


. t from the noun. ] 
„% Meeri. v. 4. f | : 
to; to rule; to govern. 
1. To be 2 naler Ay, good faith, 18 


U 


And rather father tee, than thees - 
2. To conquer; to overpower g to ſubdue, 
" | Thrice bleſſed they to their blood, 


To undergo ſuch maiden pilgrimage. 


\ nor mafter his rebellious of Ireland. Davies. 
__ comes ſome third party, that maſters both plaintiff and de- 
feadant, and carries away che booty. L'Eftrange. | 

Honour burns in me, not ſo fiercely bright, | 

But pale as fares when er d by the light. | . Dryden. | 
Obſtinacy and wilful be even, though it 
toſts blows. | Locke on Eqducation. | 
A man can no more juſtly make uſe of another's neceſſi ) than. 
he that has more ſtrength can ſeize upon a weaker, maſter him to 
his obedience, and, with ® dagger at his throat, offer death or 
flavery. ' Locks. 


The reformation of an habitual inner is = work of time and 
patience; evil cuſtoms muſt be maftered and ſubdued by degrees. 
| eps Calamy's Sormons. 


| To execute with ſxill. 


&o not take myſelf to de ſo perfect in the tranſactions and 
pings of Neale as to be fit to handle that part: rr will | 
. acon. 


Mi'srezbow. x. / {from maſer.] Dominion; rule. 


not offer at that I cannot maſters 


Not in uſe, 
You 1 53 
Thi night's great bufitefs into my diſpatch, 
Which ſhall to all our nights and days to come 
Give folely ſovereign ſway and maſterdom. 


Kilful, . | RG 
Muſick reſembles poetry ; in eac 
Ae nameleſs graces which no methods teach, 
And which a maſter -band alone can reach. 
a$TER-JEST, 1. /. Principal jeſt. 
Who ſhall break the maſter-j n, 
And what, and how, upon the reſt? 


only one. 


This mafer-hey 


Frees every lock, and leads us to his perſon. Dryden. 


Har-sINEWw. 1 


The maſter-finew is a large ſinew that ſurrounds the ough, and 


dvidest from the bone by a hollow place, where t 


ASTER-STRING, 3. / Principal ſtring. - 
ine te habe ae 5 the mglryfbing 
vn on the tender'ſt point; 
That makes moſt harmony or diſcord to me. 
1 own the glorious ſubject fires my breaſt. | 
STER-STROKE, . / Capital performance. 
Ye ſkilful maſters of Machaon's race, | 
Who nature's mazy intricacies trace : 
Tell how your ſearch has here eluded been, 
How oft amaz'd and raviſh'd you have ſeen 
The conduct, prudence, and ſtupendous art, 
| And mafter-ftrokes in each mechanick part. 
\iTERLESS, adj, [from maſter.] 
uni a maiter or owner. | 
en all was paſt he took his forlorn weed, 
His ſilver hield now idle n e 
| The foul opinion 
You had of her pure honour, gains, or loſt 


Your ſword or mi leſs leaves bot 
To who hall find e. 


* Ungoverned ; unſubdued. 


rv. adv. With the kill of a maſter, 


Young theugh thou art. 
Trad a book g 1 think it very 


rv. adj. f 5 
; Suitabl yu (from maſter 


At for the 
of imagination, he has exceeded 


rts of nature, we q 
An la the brighteſt works of human art. 
man either diſcovers new beauties, or receives 


le contrivance, and of ſhine, 
J c 
mall the _ 


MN aN m «A Ph. 
1. Capital performance; any thing 88 made with 


* 
. : 
. 
LS 


. He it an abſolute maſfere _ Shakeſ+ du. and Clara 


com pelfarrone © rought hee Hoſe rigs. Skela. 


or. 
re little maſters and miſſes 2 a ors Qs 


or learned by their 


Ma'srenonry, 1. /. [from maſter.] 
1. Dominion; rule; power. 
2. Superiority ; pre-eminence. 


Davies. 
ſaw much 
«ther into the beauties of our numbers than . 


3. Chief work. 


4. Skill; knowledge. 


5. A title of ironical reſpect. 
How now, Signlor Launce ? what news with your ? 


| another like ſaws; as lions and dogs, 
| Ma'srERWORT. #. 


deares 
d nat think him ſent to command 
the empire, who was neither able to rule his inſolent ſubjects in 


2. Superiority ; 8 | | 
If a man ftrive for maſteries, yet is he not crowned except he 


4. Attainment. of fkill or power. 


Shakef. Macbeth. 


| a Ma'sTFUL. 
MasT:x-nanD. . J. The hand of a man eminently 


Pope. 


Hyudibras. 
las rIg-KIr. n. /. The key which opens many 
locks, of which the ſubordinate keys open each 


| he wind-gall 
uſually ſeated, which is the largeſt and moſt viſible ſinew in a 


de bah; ths oftentimas ix el ned or reſtrained. Farrier's Br. Ma zr ten:. 2. . [moaflic, French. ! 


1. A kind of gum gathered from trees of the ſame 


Rowe. | 2, A kind of mortar or cement. 


Blackmore. 
Fairy Queen. 
Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
\iTMLINESS, , /; [from maſterly.) Eminent ſkill. | 
15 


warmth of fancy, the - 
y by * _—_— Ma'sTL1n, #./. [from mefer, French, to mingle ; or 


Of Mit clearer frokes of motely ee 1 

Blackmore, 

boa from the maſtery Abe of a great rr 

loperious; with the ſway of a maſter. 0 | 
J 


MAT 


moſier and: p; 


. ſkill, | \ 

is the maſterpiece, and moſt excellent part of the work of 

—_— in worthy of his. majeſty, 4 2 Davies. 

| J and 'twas my mgſterpiece | F 
Scylla and Chtarybdis. Dienbam't Sophy. 


Let thoſe conſider this who look upon it as a piece of art, and 
the; maflergiace of converſation, to deceive, and make a prey of a 
_ credulous and well-meaning | | «<Q " 
; This wond'rous maſterpiece I fain would ſee z + 
n fatal Helen, who can wars inſpire. | Dryden's Aureng · 


fifteenth is the maſterpiece of the . 
In the Arte ages, when the great ſouls, and maf{erpieces of human 
nature, were produced, men ſhined by a noble icity of beha- 
viour. ; Fe Addiſon. 
2. 1 excellence. l 4 
eating up of quarters was his maſterpiece, Clarendon. 
Diſſimulation was his maſterpiece 3 in which he ſo much excelled, 
that men were not aſhamed with being deceived' but twice by bim. 


For Python lain he Pythian games decreed, 
Where noble yauths for mary ſhould ſtrive, 
To quoit, to run, and Reeds and chariots drive. 


Two youths. of royal blood, renawn'd in 
The =? + ! 56. p10 Amar el 


You were uſed 
To ſay extremity was the trier of ſpirits ; 
That when the ſea was calm all boats ali 

Shew'd: ip in floating. 


re. 


MasTen-TE TT . [maſter and teetb.] The prin- 


cipal teeth. 3 
me living creatures have their maffer- teeth indented. one within 


lant, 


Mofterwort \s raiſed of ſeeds, or runners from the roots. 
Mortimer: Huſbandry. 


Maar RV. . J [maifriſe, French; from mafter.] 
1. Dominion; rule. | 2 


If divided by mountaine, they will 


of the tops, and for the towns 


ſtand roots. 


Efays. 


firive lawfully. 2 Tim. ii. To 


This is the caſe of thoſe that will try mafferiet with their ſupe- 
L' Eftrange.. 

Good men I ſuppoſe to live in a ſtate of martification, under a 

perpetual conflict wich their bodily appetites, and frruggling to get | 


riors, and bite that which is too hard. 


the 1 over them. ſeterbury. 
3. Skill; dexterity.” | 
{ Chief mary to diſſect, 

With long and tedious havock, _ By 

NOIR e 

could attain to a ma „ an e depths 

af all arta and ſciences. Po Tub. 
To give ſufficient ſweetneſo, a maſtery in the language is required : | 

the poet muſt have a 


his ew vowels to the advantage. en. 
The leaming and of a tongue 
ſhavld not be cumbered with other difficulties. Locke. 
4 from maſt.) Abounding in maſt, 
or fruit of oak, h, or cheſnut. 
Some from ſeeds inclos'd on earth ariſe, * 


For thus the maſtful cheſnut mates the ſkies. Dryden. 


MasT1CA'TION. #. . [Maſticatio, Latin.) The act 


of chewing. 
In birds there is no 


the mouth ; but in ſuch as are not carnivorous it is immediately 
ſwallowed into the crop or craw, and thence transferred into the 


giazard. ay on the Creation. 
Maſtication is a neceſſary 


which there can be no good digeſtion. 


Arbuthbmt. 


MA'sTICATORY, . J [maſticatoire, French. ] A me- 


dicine to be chewed only, not ſwallowed. 
Remember maſticatories for the mouth. | Bacon. 
Salivation maſticatories evacuate conſiderably 4 falivation 

many pints of phlegm in a day, and very much by che 
| Floyer on Humours. 


name in Scio. 


We muy 
may alſo be applied. Wiſeman's Surgery. 


As for the ſmall particles of brick and 


icot with ſaffron in gum water. 
near to white. 


When rancour doth with rage him once engore, 
Forgets with ward them to awalt, 

But with his horns them drives afore. 
When rank Therfſites opes his maſtiff jaws, 

We ſhall hear muſick, wit, and oracle. 


Spenſer. 


vigilant a Mere's Antidote againſt Atheiſm. 
Soon as Ulyſſes near th' encloſure drew, 

With open mouths the furious maſtives flew. Pope's Odyſſey. 
Let the maſtiſi amuſe themſelves about a ſheep's ſkin ſtuffed with 

hay, provided it will keep them from worrying the flock. Sift. 
Ma'sTLuss. adj, [from 9 Bearing no maſt. 

Her kinlag hair, uncomb'd, was looſely ſpread, 

A crown of he oak adorn'd her head. Dryden. 


rather corrupted from mi/cellane.] 
wheat and YG CE . 
Of maſtlia, of Ne of wheat. 9 uſer's Huſbandry. 
MAT. . J. (mearre, Saxon; matte, German; mata, 


in. of ſedge, flags, or ruſhes. 
. 


- 


Mixed corn: as, 


” 


Dryden. P 0 
| TMATACHIN. 3. J. [ French.] An old dance. * 
Dqdu. 


Shakeſpeare's Corislanus. 


Bacon. 


J. [mafter, and pine, Saxon] A 


for the of the 
25 


azine of words, and have the art to manage 


being unpleaſant in itſelf, 


maſtication, or eomminution of the meat in | 


R 
tion of ſolid aliment, without 


ng tobacco. 


Intercipients upon the teroples of maftich z ſrontals 


ſtone, the leaſt moiſtneſs 
would join them together, and turn them into a kind of 2 
which thoſe inſects could not divide. Iſon. 
Ma'sT1coT. 3. /. [marum, Latin.] See Masstcor. 
2 ary ht, becauſe it is | clear yellow 3 
ot is very li e it 33a , 
__ + hy 25 I Dryden's Du hy, 


When we knock at a farmer's door, the firſt anſwer ſhall be his 


| MAT. 


floors and walls. 


- fenall nd fide kind of dents there growing, which ferve to cover 


Carew's Survey of Cornzvally 
In the worſt inn's worſt room, with mar hulf [of 


' The floors of plaiſter, and the walls of dung. 
Ta Mar. v. 4. Tom the noun, ] ' * 


ung ; 


. Pope. 


1. To cover with mats. 


Keep the doors and windows of your conſervatories well marred 
and guarded from the piercing air. Evelyn's Kalendars 
2. To twiſt together; to join like a mar. e 


I on a fountain light, 


Whoſe brim with pinks. was platted 3 * | 
The banks with daffadillies dight, 7 Ke od 
With graſs like leave was nag Drayton's, Qu. of Cynthia, 
Sometimes beneath an ancient oak, 
Or on the matted graſs he lies; : 
No god of ſleep he did invoke : 

The ſtream that o'er the pebbles flies, 8 
With gentle ſlumber crowns his eyes. Dryden, 
He look d a lion with a gloomy ſtare, 6 
And o'er his eye-brows hung his matted hair. Dryden. 

The ſpleen conſiſteth of muſcular fibres, all matred, as in the 


ſkin, but in more open work. Grew's Cofmol, 


Ma"TADORE, 2. / [matader, a murderer, Spaniſh. ] 


One of the three principal cards in the games of 
ombre and quadrille, which are always the two black 
aces, and the deuce in ſpades and clubs, and the ſe- 
venth in hearts and diamonds. | 
Now move to war her ſable matadores, 
In ſhow like leaders of the ſwarthy Moors. 


Who ever ſaw a matachin dance to imitate fighting : this was a 
fight that did imitate the warachin ; for they being but three that 
3 every one had two adverſaries ſtriking him, who mo the 

. n . 
MATCH. . /. [mecbs, French; miccis, Italian ; pre- 
bably from mico, to ſhine, Latin: ſurely not, as Skin- 
ver conjectures, from the Saxon maca, à companion, 

becauſe a match is companion to à gun. ] . 
1. Any thing that catches fire; generally d card, rope, 


or ſmall chip of wood dipped in melted ſulphur. 
Try them in ſeveral bottles marcher, and ſee which. 


them laſt 
longeſt without ſtench. | the acone 
He made uſe of trees as matches to ſet Druina a fire. — 


Being willing to try ſomething that would not cheriſh much fire 
at once, and would keep fire much longer than a coal, we took a 
piece of match, ſuch as foldiers uſe, | | Biyles 
2. [From ax, & fight; or from maca, Saxon, one 

equal to another.] A conteſt ; a game; any thing 
in which there is conteſt or 2 | 
Shall we play the wantons with our woes, | 
And make ſome pretty match with ſhedding tears? Sbaleſp. 
The goat was mine, by ſinging fairly won, 
A ſolemn match was made ; he loſt the prize, Dryden. 
3. [From maca, Saxon.] One equal to another; one 
| able to conteſt with another, 3 
Government mitigates the inequality of power, and makes an 
innocent man, though of the loweſt rank, a mazcbifor the mightieſt 
of his fellow - ſubjects. | | Addiſon. 
The old man has met with his march. Spettator. 
The natural ſhame that attends' vice, makes them zealous to 
enc © themſelves by numbers, and form a party. againſt religion: 


it is with pride they ſurvey their increaſing ftrength, und begin to 
| think themſelves a march for virtue. 8 py bat 


* 


4. One that ſuits or tallies with another. 
5. A marriage. | 
The match | 
Were rich and honourable; beſides, the gentleman 
Is full of virtue, bounty, worth, and qualities, 
Beſeeming ſuch a wife as your fair d 
Love dath ſeldom ſuffer itſelf to be 
than thoſe of its own making. 0 DI 
With him ſhe ſtrove to join Lavinia's hand, - 
Baut dire portents the purpos'd match withſtand. , '” Dryden. 
6. One to be married, Cat} 
She inherited a fair fortune of her own, and was very rith in a 
| 2 eſtate, and was looked upon as the richeſt march of the 
R 5 Ly 25 
To MATCH. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To be equal to. | | 
. No ſettled ſenſes of the world can match . | 
The pleaſure of that madneſs. Shateſp. Winter's Tale. 
O thou, good Kent, how ſhall I live and work 
. To match thy goodneſs? life will be too ſhort, 
And every meaſure fail me. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
2. To ſhew an equal. | 
No hiſtory or antiquity can match his policies and his conduct. South, 
3. To oppoſe as equal. = 
| Eternal might 
To match with their inventions they preſum'd 
So eaſy, and of his thunder made a ſcorn. 
What though his heart be great, his actions gallant, 
He wants a crown to poiſe againſt a crown, 3 
Birth to match birth, and power to balance power. Dryden. 
The ſhepherd's Kalendar of Spenſer is not to be matched in any 
modern language. . Dr 0 
4. To ſuit; to proportion. 8 
Let match their ſubject to their ſtrength, | 
And often try what weight they can ſupport. ' Roſcommon, 


Mine have been fill | 


hter, | | Shaheſdeare. 
2 
Bogle. 


Match'd with my birth ; a younger brother's hopes. Rowe. 
Employ their wit and humour in chuſing and matching of pat- 
terns and colours, =» : Swifts 
5. To marry ; to give in marriage, 
Great king, 
I would not from your love make ſuch a ſtray, | 
To match you where I hate. wrap King Lear. 
Thou doſt proteſt thy love, and would'R it ſhow 
By matching her, as ſhe would match her foe. Donne. 
Them willingly they would have ſtill retain'd, 
And match'd unto the prince. DanieÞ Civil War. 


When a man thinks himſelf matched to one who ſhould be a com- 
fort to him, inſtead thereof he finds in his boſom a beaſt. South. 
A ſenator of Rome, while Rome ſurviv'd, 

Would not have match'd his daughter with a king» Addiſon» 
Ta MATCH. wv. #, : | 
1. To be married, 


A thing that may luckily fall out to him that hath the bleſſing 


to match with ſome heroical-minded lady. Sidney. 

1 hold it a fin to march in my kindred. re. 
Let tigers match with binds, and wolves with ſheep, 

And every creature couple with his foe. Dryd» Sp. Fryar. 


All creatures elſe are much unworthy thee, 
They, match'd, and thou alone art leſt for me. 
2. To ſuit ; to be proportionate z to tally. ' 
Ma"TCHABLE. eq}. [from match.] 
1. Zeit ; equa fit to he joined, 
Ye, high worthe furpaſſing paragon, 
Could not on earth have found one fit for mate, 
Ne but in heaven watchable to none, 


Why did ye ſtoop unto ſo lowly ſtate?  Sperſtr, Sonnet 66. 
2, Correſpondent. 


male mers of a 


Thoſe at land that are not mate babli with any upon our ſhores, 
ary 


of kinds which are found no where but in the deepeſt 
— ofthe hs? 1 Moodiuurd' ! Natural Hiſtory . 


A'TCHLB88. adj, [from match.) Having no equal. 
This happy day two lights are ſeen, 4 


A glorious lalnt, a mate hleſi queen. aller. 
uch leſs, in arty, oppoſe thy matchleſs force, 
When thy ſharp ſpurs ſhall urge thy foaming horſe. Dryd- 


Ma'rcylnrssLy, adv. In a manner not to be equalled. 
Ma“reutrtsenkss. n. / [from matchle/e.} State of 
being without an equal. 
MA"TCHMAKER, . /. [match and make.] 
1. One who contrives marriages, 
| You came to him to know 
If you ſhould carry me, or no; 
And would have hir'd him and his imps, ; 
Jo be your matchmakers and pimps. Hudibrass 
2. One who makes matches to burn, | 
Marx. . / [maca, Saxon; maer, Dutch.] 
1. A huſband or wife, 
I that am frail fleſh and earthly wight, 
Unworthy match for ſuch immortal mare, 
+ Myſelf well wote, and mine unequal fate. Fairy Queens 
2. A companion, male or female, | 
Go, baſe Intruder] over-weening ſlave ! 
Beftolv thy fawning ſmiles on equal mares» Shakeſpeare. | 
| My competitor | 
In top of all deſign, my mare in empire, * 
Friend and companion in the front of war» 
| You knew me once no mare 
For you; there fitting where you durſt not ſoar. 
Damon, behold yon breaking purple cloud; 
Hear't thou not hymns and ſongs divinely loud: 
There mounts Amyntas, the young cherubs play 
About their godlike mate, and ſing him on his way. Dryden. 
Leave thy bride alone ! 
Co, leave her with her maiden mates to play 
At ſports more harmleſo, till the break of day. 
4. The male or female of animals. 
| Part fingle, or with mare, 
Grane the ſea-weed their paſture, and through groves = 
Of coral ſtray, Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
Pliny tells us, that elephants know no copulation with any other 
than thelr own proper mate. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
4. One that ſails in the ſame ſhip. 
What vengeance on the paſſing fleet ſhe pour d, 
The maſter frighted, and the mates devour d. 
„One that eats at the ſame table. ; 
« The ſecond in ſubordination in a ſhip: as, the 
maſter's mare; the chirurgeon's mate. 
To Mars, v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To match; to worry; 
| fnſimple make of him your hapleſs joy, 
And of myſelf now mated as you ſee, 
Whofe prouder vaunt, that proud avenging boy 
Did ſoon pluck down, ind curb'd my liberty, Fairy Queen, 
"The hind, that would be wared by the lion, | 
| Mult dle tor love. Shakeſp. All's well that ends well. 
2. To be equal to. 
Some trom ſeeds Inclos'd on earth ariſe, 
For thus the maſtful cheſnut mater the ſkies, 
Parratlus is its name; whoſe forky rife | 
Mounts through the clouds, and mates the lofty ſkies t 
High on the ſummit of this dubious cliff, 


Shakeſpeare. 
Milton. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


* 


Wop Deuecallon wafting moor'd his little {kiff, Dryden. 
3. To oppoſe to equal, 
| ' thi way of loyalty and truth, | 
Dare mate a founder man than Surrey can be, 
And all that love his follies. Shakef. Henry VIII. 


4+ [ Matter, French; matar, Spaniſh.) To ſubdue; to 
confound z to cruſh. Not in uſe. | 
That le good decelt 


4 


Which mares him fi 


rſt, that firſt intends decelt. Shakeſps 
My ſenſe (he as mared, and amaz'd my fight. Sal. 
Why this is range z go call the abbely hither; 


I think you are all mated, or ark mad. Shakeſpeare. 
The great eſtecte that may come of Induſtry and perſeverance 
who knoweth not? For audacity doth almeſt bind and mate the 
weaker fort off minds. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
MATERIAL. adj. [materiel, Fr. materialis, Lat.] 
1. Conſiſting of matter; corporeal ; not ſpiritual, 
When we judge, our minds we mirrors make, 
And as thote glatles which material be, 
Forms of material things do only take, 
For thoughts or minds in them we cannot ſees 


1 


Davies. 
That thefe tees of life and knowledge were material trees, though 


figures of the law and the gotpe!, it is not doubted by the molt te- 
ligiovs and learned writers. Raleigh, 
2. Important; momentous; eſſential ; with zo before 
the thing to which relation is noted, 
We mult propoſe unto all men certain petitions incident, and very 
waterial In cauſes of this nature. Ii ee. 
Hold them for catholicks or kereticks, it is not a thing either 
one Way or another, In this queſtion, wore 1al. eber. 
What part of the world foever we tall into, the ordinary uſe of 
this very prayer hath, with equal continuance, accompanied the ſame, 
ax one of the principal and moſt water id duties of honour done to 
Chriſt, Heooter, 
It may diſcover ſome ſeeret meaning and intent therein, very 
materia te the Rate of that government, Npenler, 
"The queſtion is not, whether you allow or diſallow that book, 
nelthor le It materiat, Whingifte! 
He would not tay at your petitions made 3 - 
His bufineſs more water tl. Shu. Meter Tale, 
Neither is this a queſtion of words, but infinitely materia! In 
Nat Eee | Harn Natura Hiſto y, 
1 paſs the reſt, whoſe every race and name, : 
And Kinds de lets material to my theme. Dryden's Tee. 
As for the mare material faults of writing, though 1 fee many of 
them, 1 want leiſure to amend them. Dr yen, 


1 hall, In the account of ſimple ideas, fer down only ſuch as are 
molt material to our pretent purpoſes 


| 


Lo bes 

In this weterial point, the conttitution of the Englith govern - 
ment far exceeds all others, Fe 
4+ Not formal : as, though the material ation was the 


. (ame, it was 8 different, | 
Martx"rials, nf. [this word is ſcarcely uſed ja the 


ſingular; mareriany, Fr.] The ſubſtance of which 
any thing is made. 

"The Weſt-Indians, and many nition» of the Africans, finding 
means and maine, have been taught, by their own neceffitics, to 
pals rivers In a boat of one tree. Rag“. 

Intending an accurate enumeration of medical terial, the 
omiſſion hereof attords tome probabllity it waz not vted by the 
ancients. Kreeon's Palgar Kirou 

David, who made fuch rich provifian of materia/; for the building 
of the temple, becaute he had dipt his hands In blood, was not per- 
mitied tos lay a ſtone in that tacred pile. dead, 

That lamp in ae of the heathen temples the art of man might 
wake of dont uch matiria? as the ftone albeſtus, which being once 
enkindted will burn without being confumed. e. 

"The warrrie't of that building very tortunately ravged therntetves 
into that delicate order, that it mult be a very great chance that 


13. J 


Roſcommon, 


MAT 


fuggefied to 


He was bent upon making Memmius a materialiſt. « Dryden. 
MATERIALITY. #. J. [materialits, French, from ma- 
terial.) Corporeity ; material exiſtence ; not ſpi- 
rituality, INE ws 
 Confiderihg that eorporeity could not agree with this univerſal 
ſubſiſtent nature, abſtracting from all materiality in his ideas, and 
giving them an actual ſubſiſtence in nature, he made them like 
angels, whoſe eſſences were to be the eſſence, and to give exiſtence 
to corpated} infividudls; and fo each Idea was embodied in every 
individual of its ſpecies. 4, Digby . 
Mars RALLY, adv. [from material.] | 
1. In the ſtate of matter. | | FX | 
1 do not mean, that any thing is ſeparable from a body by Are 
that was not materia/ly pre-exiſtent in it. Beyle. 
2. Not formally. 5 
Though an Ill intention is certainly ſufficient to ſpoil and corrupt 
an act in itielf materially good, yet no good intention whatſoever can 
rectify or infuſe a moral goodnels into an act otherwiſe evil. South. 
1 ; eſſentially. | 
All this concerneth the cuſtoms of the Iriſh very materially z as 


* 
* 


which are good. er on Ireland. 
MATE RIALNESS, 7, 

being material. g | 
MATE RIATE. adj. [materiatus, Latin.) Conſiſt- 
MATE RIATED. ing of matter. 

After long enquiry of things immerſe in matter, interpoſe ſome 
ſubject which is immateriate or leſs materiate, ſuch as this of ſounds, | 
to the end that the intellect may be rectified, and become not 

artial, | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. | 
ATERIA TION. #. /. [from materia, Lat.] The act 
of forming matter. | N 
Creation js the production of all things out of nothing; a for- 
mation not only of matter but of form, and a materiation even of 
matter itſelf. | Brown. 
MATERNAL. adj, [materne, Fr. maternus, Lat.] Mo- 
thetly ; befitting or pertaining to a mother, 
The babe had all that infant care beguiles, 
And early knew his mother in her ſmiles: 
At his firſt aptneſs the maternal love 
Thoſe rudiments of reaſon did improve. | 
MATERNITY. . / [maternits, Fr. from maternus, 
Lat.] The character or relation of a mother. 
Mar-TF “LON. u. J. [matter, to kill, and felon, a thief.] 
A ſpecies of knap-weed growing wild. 64 
MATHEMATICAL. I adj. [mathematicus, Latin. ] 
MATHEMA'”TICK. Conſidered according to 
the doctrine of the mathematicians. [250 
The Eaſt and Weit | 
Upon the globe, a matbematick point ; 
you divides; thus happineſs and miſery, "7 
And all extremes, are ſtill Contiguous, Denham's Sophy. 
It is as impoſſible for an uggregate. of finites to comprehend or' 
exhauſt one infinite, as it is for the greateſt number of mathematicl 
points to amount to, or conſtitute a body, 

I ſuppole all the particles of matter to be 

mathematical evennels. _ | | Bentley. 
MATHEMA'TICALLY, adv. [from mat bematict.] Ac- 


cording to the laws of the mathematical ſciences. 


Spen / 
J. [from ee 


' 
1 
U 
} 
} 


Dryden 


bs 


Boyle, | 


cording to the denſity of the ſun- beams, and is reciprocally propor- 
tional to the ſquare of the.diſtance from the body of the ſun. Bentley. ! 
MATHEMAT1I CIAN. #. J. [mathematicus, Lat. mathe- 
maticien, Fr.] A man verſed in the mathematicks. 
One of the moſt eminent mathematicians of the age aſſured me, 

that the greateſt pleaſure he took In reading Virgil was in examin- 
ing /Eneas's voyage by the map. Addiſon's Spectator. 
MATHEMA'TICKS, . /. [Ave.]! That ſcience 
which contemplates whatever is capable of being 
numbered or meaſured ; and it is either pure or 
mixt: pure conſiders abſtracted quantity, without 
any relation to matter; mixt is interwoven with 


Ma'TIN. adj. [matine, Fr. matutinus, Lat.] Morning ; 
uſed in the morning. * 
Up role the vicor angels, and to arms 


The matin trumpet ſung. » Milton's Paradiſe Le. 
I waſte the Matin lamp in ſighs for thee; 


, Thy image ſteals between my god and me. Pope. 
Mari. . % Morning. 
The glow worm ſhews the mattin to be near 
And *gins to pale his uneffeRual fire. Sbaleſpea 


Ma'tins, . % [matines, French. 
The winged choriſters began 

To chirp their matting. Cleaveland.. 

y the pontitical, no altar is conſecrated without reliques; the 


vigils are celebrated before them, and the nocturn and mattins, for 
the laints whole the reliques ate. 


ye 
] Morning worlhiP. | 


Stilling fleet. 
That he ſhould raiſe his mitred creſt on high, 
And clap his wings, and call his family ETA 
To lacred rites ; and vex th' etherial powers 
With midnight marting, at uncivil hours. Dryden. 


MA'TRAss. . / [matras, French. 

Maira/s is the name of a chemie glaſs veſſel made for digeſtion 

or diſtillation, being Fmetimes bellied, and ſometimes riſing gradual- 

ly tapered into a conical figure, Quincy, 
Protect from violent ſtorms, and the too parching darts of t 

ſun, your pennached tulips and ranunculus's, covering them with 

. Evelyn's Kalendar. 

Mau Aicx. % [matrix, Latin.) 33 
1. The womb ; the cavity where the fœtus is formed. 

If the time required In vivification be of any length, the ſpirit 

will exhale be tote the creature be mature, except it be encloſed in a 

place Where it may have continuance of the heat, and cloſeneſs that 

may koep it from exhaling; and ſuch places are the wombs and 
matrices of the females. Bacen. 


2. A mould; that which gives form to ſomething in- 
cloted, 


Stones that carry a refemblance of cockles, were formed in the 


cavities of ſhells; and theſe ſhells have ſerved as matrices or moulds. 
o them. . 


. * 
MA'TxIiCiDe, s. / [matricidiam, Latin. ] | 
1. Slaughter of a mother, | 


' 


parts a Tags. 


* 


N N 0 Wy i 
Simple 3 Nee 
the mind only e tion and reflection: Let | 
Such a —_ — — F 

Who pull'd a palace to the graund, | f 
Only to hard thie reins Al 2 t 
Materials for an houſe decay 4. _ | 
MaTz#"R1ALIST. 2, / [from material.] One who de- 


nies ſpiritual ſubſtances. | | 


well to reform thoſe which are evil, as to confirm and continue thoſe | 


State of] 


[ 
| 
; 
( 


ſituated in an exact and 


We may be mathematically certain, that the heut of the ſun is de- 


phyſical conſiderations, Harris. 
The mathematicks and the metaphyſicks 

Fall to them, as you find your ſtomach ſerves yous Shake. 

Sce myſtery to mathematichs fly. 5 Pope. 

Ma"THEs. . J. [chamamelum /ylveftre.)] An herb. 

Ainſeworth. 

MATHE'S1S. #. J. [waIroc.] The doctrine of mathe- 
maticks, | | 

Mad motheſir alone was unconfin'd, Pope. 


| 2. Materials 


| Which matter is that for the ordering whereof laws were _ 


u AT 
Nature compenſates ares, 
murthier of the — 2 RA he 2 
2. ¶ Marricida, Latin; matricide, French. 9 
killer. Nd ate | wy An 
To MaTRI CULATE. v. 4. [from mati 


2 55 , ' tec tl 
quod ea velut- matrice contineantur e Mt, - a” 
mina. Ainfw.] To enter or admit to a ing oh chan 
of the univerſities of England]; do ealiq. berdiy | * 
into any ſociety by ſetting down the nam a 
He, after ſome trial of his manners and leans... e. If 
enter himſelf of that college, and after to mat 4 low. 
unlverſity. ; | Waltw's Li in th we 
Marxrrcvtars. 3. /. [from the verb,] A 
e eee Ae 
e Denne 
cad al them forme #7 EM of that __ 
ATRICULA TION. 3. / from matric 
of 4 8 ; cala. Thes 
A ſcholar. abſent from the un | | 
of the matriculation hook; Lonely ory en Nn de | ' T 
univerſity, ought to be again matriculated, - Now ts f. lat 


MATRL1MO'NIAL. adj. [ matrimonial, French, f. ON 
trimonium, Latin. uitable to marria 5 % 
ing to marriage; connubial ; nuptial ; Feb Pertay, 

If he relied upon that title, he could be but a Wiles . 


"I king at ey pliec 
haye rather 4 matrimonial than a regal power, the right dure, oy I 
his queen. 4 — $3 19 Dam: jovayh tuu! 
3s ſpake.domeſtick Adam in his eare, 19 f. win 


And matrimonial love. Milton's 
Since I am turn'd the huſband, you the wife 
The matrimonial victory is mine, | 
Which, having fairly gain'd, I will reſign, . : 
MaTRIMONIALLY. adv. reve matrinmjat) 7h 
pg to the manner or laws of marriage. 1 
Fe is fo matyimonially wedded into his church, hat: 
the ſame, even on the ſcore of going into a religious bal. f 


MATRIMONV. 3 /. {matrimonium, Lai 
riage; the nuptial ſtate z; the contract 1 


1 * . * 8 
any know cauſe way this co ould 
matrimony, they are to Ae t. rute * bot be jone ke * | 
MATRIX. n. J. [¶ Latin; matrice, French. ** F 
a plate where any thing is generated or feng! | mu 
Kenn NT, 
If they be not lodged in à convenient matyix, t \ 10 
by the efficacy of the ſun, | Tanztee, Eun, ni 
„ MTRON. #. J [matrone, French; matrona, Latin 
1. An elderly lady. | 919 - 
Come, civil night, un 
Thou fober-ſuited matron, all in black. Nag 
. Vour wives, your daughters, | ſa 
Your matron and your maids, an not fill y 
| The ciſtern of my liſt, „ Sbalgere, Macs 
She war in her early bloom, with a diſcretion den link e k. 
to the moſt experienced matront. 5 Tak | fo 
2. An old woman. 9 
1" e e U d hi. ing E 
... , Supports with homely o drooping age. Pepe; hg | 
MA'TRONAL, adj. | matronalis, Lakin, | gude h 5 
matron; conſtituting a matron. | uf 
He had heard of the beauty and virtuous behaviour of the queen 
of Naples, the widow of Ferdinando the younger, being then of 8 
matronal years of ſeven and twen l zin am ; 
n nen and la] Elderly; u. 0 
The watronly wife plucked aut all the brow hain, and th 
younger the white. Ia 
Mar Ro'ss. 2. /. e 
Matroſſes, in the train of artillery, art f rt of ſoldiers next l 
degree under the gunners, who afliſt about the guns in traverin 
ſpunging, firing, and loading them: they carry fire-locks, wi 
march along with the Rore-waggons as a guard, and as afſiſtanty, M | 
caſe a waggon ſhould break. 3533 Buh. 2. 
MATT IR. 2. /. [matiere, French; materia, Latin.) 
1. Body; ſubſtance ex tende. 
If then the ſoul another ſoul do make, % 
Pecaule her pow'r is kept within a bound, To 
She muſt tome former ſtuff or matter take, MX 
But in the ſoul there is no matter found. Daria. | 
It ſeems probable to me, that God in the beginning formel M. 
matter in ſolid, maſſy, hard, inapenetrable, moveable particles, @ r 
ſuch ſizes and figures, and with ſuch other properties, and in ſoch 
proportion to ſpace as moſt conduced to the end torwhich he formed Y® 


them; and that thoſe primitive particles being (olids, art incom- 
parably harder than any porous bodies compounded of them, en 
lo very hard as never to wear or break in pieces, no ordinary poue 
being able to divide what God himſelf made GE 


Some have dimenſions of length, breadth, and depth, und bin 
alſo a power of reſiſtance, or exclude every thing of the ſine kl 

| from being in-the-ſame place: this is the proper charater of am 
or body. 1411 of Watt: lau 
chat of which any thing is compoſed, 
The upper regions or the air. perceive the collection of the aw 

of tempeits betore the air here below. Jam 
3. Sudject; thing treated. 
The ſubject or matter of laws 


* 


in general is thus fat forth conkth 


I have words to ſpeak in thy ear will make thee dumb; U 
they much too light for the matter. Shakeſpeare's 
Son of God, Saviour of Men! Thy name 14 
Shall be the copious matter of my ſong · M= my 
It is matter of the greateſt aſtoniſhment to obſerve the © 70 
boldneſs of men. Decay i 
I ſhall turn 


Full fraught with joyful tiding of theſe works, 
New matter of his praiſe, and of our ſongs 
This is ſo certain in true philoſophy, that it iy matter 
ment to me how it came to be doubted. | 
4. The whole; the very thing ſuppoſed. 
He grants the deluge to have come ſo very new 
but very few elcaped. f 
Affair z buſineſs : in a familiar ſenſe. —— 
To help the matter, the alchemiſts call - de 1 
5 | a 4 
—. ſucceeded ſo well with him, that every 0 Lp 
miration to ſee how mighty rich he was grown» oh in 74 
Never was any thing gotten by ſenſuality and f 1 
fit or reputation. "ad 
oh" fawn ns reaſoning the matter with a ſtag, vhy 1 
matters fo fat, Un 
er 


M, 
1. 


Din 
of atonld 
(bg 


mat if 
5 bo 


away from the dogs. | ; 
Some young female ſeems to have carried 
is ripe for aſking advice. 
| If chance herſelf ſhould vary, 
Obſerve how marters would miſcaity+ - 
6, Cavſe of diſturbance, 2 
Where art thou? What's the matter with thee 
What's the marrer, you diſſentious rogu%% 
That rubbing the poor itch of your opinin» 


7 
Nai. 


4 


Make yourſelves ſcabs ? Shat{penn 


7 


Suh 


* 1 t. Ws nn | 
pj of Con, rats hom you apt me 


head againſt you. Shakeſ- 


Iban matter in my the law is open; 


have a patter againſt any man, 
> ſhould. be tried by duel-betwoen two 
ſhould go on the one ſide; and yet if tried 
ehampeni;, it would go on the other: tance Ce orgy 
, nce; importance; mo . 

at _— hw made — liveties, I would have be- 

1f 1 had Þ ſind 1 borrowed of you 3 but it is no matter, this 
towed he potter, | Shakeſpeare's Henry 1V. 

ſhew rſelves this day; 
And _ that hands hue have the play. Dryden. 
t crys 


= Marry) 
If the caſe 


one an 


His he | a . N Dryden. 
4 leas'd, no matter now tis paſt 3 . 
» 7 = pt be angry breathes his laſt. Granville, 

; object; that Which has ſome particular re- 
5 — is ſubject to particular conſideration, 
atv? 


ia had in his company three of the moſt | 
; the — of Armenia had in pany Sidney. 
mou 


for matters of arms» 

ded a young man 
bo e Aid, Why for ſo ſmall a marter ? Plato re- 
_ But cuſtom is no ſmall matter. * 

puess times the things deduced to judgment may be meum an 
* ben the reaſon and conſequence thereof may trench to 
. 1 call matter of eſtate not only the parts of ſove- 
but whatſoever introduceth any great alteration, or dan- 
| Bacon's Eſſays. 
n ſtate, that all countries of new acqueſt, till they 
de ſettled, are rather matters of burden than of ſtrength. acen. 


10 Queſtion conſidered. + 
U 


the whole matter, it is abſurd to think that conſcience can 

he kept in order without frequent examination. South, 
Snace or quantity nearly computed, . 

I, — he goes to the market-town, a matter. of ſeven miles off, 

0 4 if any had ſeen his als. L'Eftrange., 

2 (iow thoughts to tarry a ſmall matter in town, to learn ſome- 


6 
* 


4 xix« 38. 


| 2. 17 near to completion. 


for entering into a diſſolute I. 


: 


MAW 


"_ x 4 a 

Matv'ae. ad, [maturus, Latin! 

1. Ripe; perfefled by tim. 

d en once he was mature for man: 

In Britain where was he, 30 

That could ſtand up his parallel, ws | 

Or riyal object be Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, 

heir prince it a man of learning and virtue, mature in years and 

experience, who has ſeldom vanity to gratif ,. Addiſon. 

Mature the vitgin was of Egypt's race, 
Grace ſhap'd het limbs, and beauty deck d her fice. Prior. 
How ſhall T meet, or how accoft the ſage, | 
Unſkill'd in ſpeech, nor yet mature of ages Pope's Odyſſiy. 


es glowing, and is mature for the violent breaking out. 
Sbaleſpeure s Coriolauus. 
| Here i' th* ſands . | 
Thee I'll rake up; and in the mature time, 
With this ungracious paper ſtrike the fight ._ - 
Ot the death-praQtiz'd'duke. Shakgſpeare's King Lear. 
3. Well. diſpoſed; fit for execution; well-digeſted. 
To MaTu'RE. v. 4. [maturo, Latin.) 
1. To ripen; to advance to ripeneſs. 


This 


Prick an apple with a pin full of holes, not deep, and ſmear it a og 
little with ſack, to fee if the virtual heat of the wine will not 


mature it. ; 
2. To advance towards perfection. 
Love indulg'd my labours paſt, ' 
Matures my preſent, and ſhall bound my laſt. 
MaTu'RELY. adv. [from mature.] | 
1. Ripely ; completely. 

2. With counſel well-digeſted, | 
A prince ought matureſy to conſider, when he enters on a war, 
whether his coffers be full, and his revenues clear of debts. | 


ol 


Bacun's Natural Hiſtory. 


Pope. 


3. Early; ſoon. A latiniſm. 8 — 
We are ſo far from repining at God, that he hath not extended 

the period of our lives to the longevity of the antediluvlans; that 
we give him thanks for contracting the days of our trial, and re- 


ceiving us more maturely into thoſe everlaſting habitations above, 


Bentley. | 


Congreve's Way of the World. 

r lingo- . - J ; 

1 aralnt running; that which is formed e 
hun het tubercle in the great angle of the left eye, the 
tte being ſuppurated, I opened it. jones Carey" 

| ma Upon the MATTER. A low phraſe now out of uſe. 


| Confdering the whole; with reſpect to the main; 
ly, . | 

greg 4 ſuperiors it quencheth jealouſy h their com- 
titors aſleep 3 ſo that 4 on the matter, in a great wit deformity is 

an advantage to riſing. Bacon s Efays.' 

Un the matter, in theſe prayers Ido the ſame thing I did before, 

ave only that what before I ſpake without book I now read. | 
Biſhop Sanderſon.) 
The elder, having conſumed his whole fortune, when forced to 
leave his title to his younger brother, left upon the un eee 
upport it. | 8 arendon.' 

E 5 with Sir William Balfour, exceeded in horſe, but were, 
ien the mutter, equal in foot. A. don. 
If on one fide there are fair proofs, and no pretence of proof on 

| the other, and that the difficulties are moſt preſſing on that ſide 
which is deſtitute of proof, I deſire 2 know, gran ak be not. 

| ſatislactory to a wiſe man as a demonſtration. 
rp the matter As ory Tach, 


1. To be of importance; to import, It is uſed with 
only it, this, that, or what before it. | 

[t matters not, ſo they deny it all; 

And can but carry the lye conſtantly. 


„and layeth their com- 


p \Ma'rT#R. v. #. [from the noun.] 


* 


Ben Jonſon': carl. 


1 matters not how they were called, ſo we know who 8. joe. 
0CREs; 
If Petrarch's muſe did Laura's wit rehearſe 3 
And Cowley flatter'd dear Orinda's verſe; 
She hopes trom you—-Pox take her hopes and fears, 2] 
1 pead her ſex s claim: what matters hers ? Priore, 


2. To generate matter by ſuppuration. | 
bah wounds inward bleed, each flight fore mattereth. Sidney. 
The herpes beneath mattered, and were dried up with common 

epuloticks, Wijeman's Surgery. 

To MA'TTLER, v. a. . the noun.] To regard; 

not to neglect: as, J matter not that calumny. | 
Laus my Pindarick parents matter'd not. Bramſton. 

Marrery. adj, [from matter.] Purulent; gene- 

| rating matter. a « 

| Theputrid vapours colliquate the phlegmatick humours of the 

| body, which tranſcending to the lungs, cauſes their mattery cough. 

Harvey on Conjumptions. 

Ma'rTock, 3. /. [marruc, Saxon. ] | 

L A kind of toothed inſtrument to pull up weeds. 

Give me that mattock, and the wrenching iron. Shakeſp. 

2. A pickax, | | 
| You muſt dig with mattock and with ſpade, 

And pierce the inmoſt centre of the earth. Shakeſpeares 

The Turks laboured with mattochs and pick-axes to dig up the 

foundation of the wall. Knlles's Hiſtory. of the Turks. 

To deftroy mountains was more to be expected from earthquakes 

than corroſive waters, and condemneth the judgment of Xerxes, 

that wrought through mount Athos with martockss Brown. 


Ma'rTaess, 2. [* * Fr. aitras, Welſh.] A kind 
of quilt made to lie upon. | 

Their mattreſſis were made of feathers and ſtraw, and ſometimey 
of furs from Gaul. D Arbutbnot. 

Nor will the raging fever's fire abate 

With golden canopies and beds of ſtate ; 1 

But the poor patient will as ſoon be found | 

On the hard mattraſi, or the mother ground. Dryden. 

ATURA'T1ON, 1. /. [from mature, Latin.] | 
1. The (late of growing ripe. 

One of the cauſes why grains and fruits are more nouriſhing 
than leaves is, the length of time in which they grow to matura- 
_ : Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 

There is the maturation of fruits, the maturation of drinks, and 
Vie maturation of impoſthumes; as alſo other maturations of metals, 


> 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

2. The act of ripening. | 
| e have no heat to ſpare in Summer; it is very well if it be 
uicient for the maturation of fruits. Bentley, 


3 [In phyſick.] Maturation, by ſome phyſical writers, 


1s applied to the ſu ppuration of excrementitious or ex- 

travaſated juices into matter, and differs from con- 
ton or digeſtion, which is the raiſing to a greater 
PerfeRtion the alimentary and natural juices in their 
Proper canals, Quincy. 
TURATIVE, adj. [from maturo, Latin.] 

' {Penn ; conducive to ripeneſs. 


u the tropicks and equator their ſecond Summer is hotter; 
more maturative of fruits than the former. = Brown, 


2 Conducive to the ſuppuration of a ſore. 
7 \ matyrative, and is profitably mixed with anodynes and 
5 Wiſcman's Surgery. 


Clarendon. | 


Marv'airv. 2. / [matarit, Fr. maturitas, Latin.] 
Ripeneſs; completion. bh, | 
It may not be unfit to call ſome of young years to train up for 
thoſe weighty affairs, againſt the time of greater maturity. Bacon. 
Impatient nature had taught motion You 

To ſtart from time, and cheerfully to fly 
Before, and ſeize upon maturity. aſhaww. 
Various mortifications muſt be undergone, many difficulties and 
obſtructions conquered, before we can arrive at a juſt maturity in 
religion. | Rogers's Sermons. 
Mauri. adj. 33 is the corrupt appellagion 
of Mag delen, who is drawn by painters with ſwoln 
eyes, and diſordered look; a drunken countenance; 
ſeems to have been ſo named from a ludicrous re- 
ſemblance to the picture of Magdelen.] Drunk; 
fuddled; approaching to ebriety. | 


And the kind maudling crowd melts in her praiſe. Southern. 
She largely, what ſhe wants in words, ſupplies 
With maudlin eloquence of trickling eyes. RNeſcemmon. 
Ma'upLin. . J. [ageratum, Lat.] A plant. 


The flowers of the Maud lin are digeſted into looſe umbels. Miller. 


| Ma'uvcRE. adj. [malgre, French.] In ſpite of; not- 


withſtanding. It is now out of uſe, 
This, maugre all the world, will I keep ſafe ; 
Or ſome of you ſhall ſmoke for it in Rome. 
Maugre thy ſtrength, place, youth, and eminence; 


i 


He propheſied of the ſucceſs of his goſpel z which, after his 
death, immediately took root, and ſpread itlelf every-where, maugre 
all oppoſition or perſecution. Burnet. 

Ma'vis. #. /. [maxvis, French.] A thruſh, or bird 

like a thruſh. An old word. | 
The world that cannot deem of worthy things, 

When I do praiſe her, ſay I do but flatter z 

So doth the cuckow, when the mavis ſings, | 

Begins his witleſs note apace to clear, Spenſer*s Sonnets. 

In birds, kites have a reſemblance with hawks, and black- birds 

with thruſhes and maviſes. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
To MAL. v. a. [from malleus, N To beat; to 
bruiſe; to hurt in a coarſe. or butcherly manner. 
Will he who ſaw the ſoldier's mutton fiſt, ; 
And ſaw thee maul'd, appear within the liſt, 
Jo witneſs truth? Dryden's 
Once ev'ry week poor Hannibal is /d, 
The theme is given, and ſtrait the council's called, 
Whether he ſhou}d to Rome directly go? Dryden's Juvenal. 
j 


—— — 


— 


Juvena. 


1 


I had ſome repute for proſe ; 


Could ma a miniſter of ſtate. Seoift's Miſcel, 
But fate with butchers plac'd thy prieſtiy all, | 
Meek modern faith to murder, hack and maul. 
Maul. 3. /. [malleus, Latin. 
commonly written Mall. 4 
A man that beareth falſe witneſs is a maul, a ſword, and ſharp 
arrow. 0 ; | Prov. xxv. 18. 
Maunvy. 3. . [ mand, Saxon; mande, French.] A 
| hand-baſket. 


To Ma'unvER, v. n. [maudire, Fr.] To grumble 
to murmur. . | | 


Pepe. 
] A heavy hammer; 


, 


He made me many viſits, maundring as if I had done him a dif. 

courteſy in leaving ſuch an opening. Wiſcman's Surgery\ 

MA'uNDERER, . J [from maunder.] A murmurer ; 
a grumbler. 

MAUNDY-THURSDAY. #. % 83 by Spelman from 
mande, a hand- baſket, in which the king was accuſ- 
tomed to give alms to the poor: by others from dies 
mandati, the day on which our Saviour gave his great 
mandate, That we ſhould love one another.] The 
Thurſday before Good- friday. | 


MAUSOLE UM. n. 70 
name which was firſt given to a ſtately monument 
erected by his queen Artimeſia to her huſband Mau- 
ſolus, king of Caria.] A pompous funeral monu- 
ment. 2 

Maw. u. /. [maga, Saxon; macgbe, Dutch.) 

1. The RMS of animals, and of human beings, in 


contempt. 
* in feaſts with coſtly changes clad, 


To crammed mats a ſprat new ſtomach brings. Sidncy. | 


We have heats of dungs, and of bellies and mars of living crea» 

tures, and of their bloods, | Bacon, 
Though. plenteous, all too little ſeems, 

To ſtuff this maw, this vaſt unhidebound corps, =—-Miltons 


| 


* 


4 


Shakeſpeare. 


| 
| Maw-worw. . /. [maw and worm]. 
Ordinary gut-worms loaſen, and ſlide off from, the intern tunicle 

mach for nutritnertty - 


I Ma'xrttar. 


Craſbaw.. 


Thy valour, and thy heart; thou art a traitor. Shakeſpeare. 
'I through the ample air, in triumph high „ 
Shall lead hell captive; mavgre hell | and ſhow | 
The pow'rs of darkneſs bound. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 
Maugre all which, 'twas to ſtand faſt, * 
As long as monarchy ſhould laſt. Hudibras. | 


p 


And, till they drove me out of date, (|. 


| 


[Latin ; mau/elce, French, A 


2. The.craw of birds. | 


7 


: M A V | 


© The ſerpent, who his metv obſcerie hd lH, 
"Th. The men cv his curl'd embraces held. wt $14 "Dryden 
of A mill; thiir Minto fo 


Granivorous mechaniſm oil 
grain, letting it down b 
ng c 


$ have the | 
the hopper we be and ſoftens the 


degrees into the ſtomach, where it is ground by twa ſtrong mu 
in which action they are affiſted by ſmall ſtones, which the ſwallow 
for the purpoſes OOO oabags 
MAa'wxisH. adj. [perhaps from maw.] Apt to give 
ſatiety ; apt to cauſe loathing. 
Flow, Welſted | flow, like thine inſpirer beer; 
So ſweetly mewkiſ, and ſo ſmoothly dull. Popes 


7 | 
A WKISHNESS, n. 


J. [from mawkijh.] Aptneſs to 
cauſe loathing. het OO 


Ma'wmEt. . J. [or manmmet; from mam or mother. ] 8 


A puppet, anciently an idol. b CNS 
Ma"wm18n. adj. [from mawm or mawmet.] Fooliſh; 
idle ; nauſeous, W 

It is one of the moſt nauſeous, manomiſh ' mortifications, for a 
man to have to do with 4 punctual, finical top,  L"Eftrange. 


of the guts, and frequently creep into the 

being attracted thither by the Fweet chyle; hence they are 4 

ſtomach or matv=worms. wey on Conſumptions« 

9 adj. [ maxillaris, Latin.] Belonging 

MaA'XILLARY. to the jaw-bone, __ _.- 

The greateſt quantity of hard ſubſtance continued is towards the 

head there is the ſkufl; the teeth, an the max{/lary bones: 72. 
MA'X1M. n, /. [maxime, Fr. maximum, Lat.] An 
axiom ; a general principle; a leading truth, . * 

| This maxim out of love I teach. | Shakeſpeare: 

It is a maxim in tate, that all countries of new acqueſt, till ſet- 


» are rather matters of burden than ſtrength. Bacons 
Yet, «as in duty bound, they ſerve him on; 
4 Nor eaſe, nor wealth, nor Ufe itſelf regatd, NES 
For 'tis their 'maxim, love is love's reward. Dryden. 


That the temper, the ſentiments, the morality of men, is in- 
fluenced by the example and diſpoſition of thoſe they converſe with, 
is a reflexion which has long ſince paſſed intd proverb and been 


_ ranked among. the ftanding maxims of human wiſdom.” Y * Rogers. | 


 maghen, Dutch. 
1. To be at liberty; to 


May, auxiliary verb, preterite might, Imagan, Sax. 


be permitted ; to be al- 


lowed! as, you may do for me [per me licet] all 


you can, 5 
He that is ſent out to 


wel with" the thoughts of a man, deſign- 
ing to improve 


himſelf, may get into the converſation of _ of 


condition. | | Locle on Education, 
2. To be poſſible; in the words may be. 205 
8 It nay be, I ſhall otherwiſe bethink me. Shakeſpeare. 


3. To be by chance. 


-/ 


Be the workmen what they may be, let us ſpeak of the work. 
| | EO Bacon's Ejjayte 
How old may Phillis be, you aſk, RS 
Whoſe beauty thus all hearts engages ? 
To anſwer is no eaſy taſk, { 3 8 
For ſhe has really two ages. Prior. 


4. To have power. | 
This alſo tendeth to no more but what the king may do: for 
what he may do js of two kinds; what he may do as juſt, and 
what he v4 do as poſſible. | | Bacon 
' Make the moſt of life you may. 
A word expreſling deſire. 
May you live happily and long for the ſeryice of your country. 
| | 0 Dryden's Dedicat. to the An. 
May-be. Perhaps; it may be that. e 
May-be, that better reaſon will aſſuage 
The raſh revenger's heart, words well diſpos d 
Have ſecret pow'r t' appeaſe inflamed rage. Fairy Queens 
| May-be the amorous count ſolicits her | 
In the unlawful purpoſe. Shakeſps All's well that end's well, 
"Tis nothing yet, yet all thou lad to give; 2 
Then add thoſe may-be years thou haſt to live.  Dryaen« 
What they. offer is 1 may-be and ſhift, and ſcarce ever a- 
mounts to a tolerable reaſon. 
1. The fifth month of the year; 
and Summer, 


5 


the confine of Spring 


May muſt be drawn with a ſweet and amiable countenance, clad | 


in a robe of white and 


green, embroidered with daffidils, hawthorns, 
and blue-bortles, X 


Peac bam. 
Hail ! bounteous May, that doſt inſpire 
Mirth and youth, and warm deſire ; 
Woods and groves are of thy drefliag, 
Hill and dale doth boaſt thy blefling. Aton. 


2. The early or gay part of life. 
On a day, alack the day 
Love, whoſe month is ever May, | 
"Spied a bloſſom paſſing fair, 
Playing in the wanton air. Shakeſpeare's Love's Labour Led. 
Maids are May when they are maids, 8 | 
But the ſky changes when they are wives, Shakeſpeare, 
| My liege 
15 2 very May-morn of liis youth, 
\ Ripe for exploits. Shakeſpeare's Henry 
Fl Noe on his body, if he dare; bow hs 
Deſpight bis nice fence, and his active practice, 
His May of youth, and bloom of luſtihood. Shakeſpeaves 
To Mar. v. 1. from the noun, ] To gather flowers 
on May NN. Pan 
When merry May firſt early calls the morn, 
With merry malds a maying they do go. 
Cupid with Aurora playing, via 5 
As he met her once a maying. Wy Milton. 
May-BvuG. 1. J. b May and bug. A chaffer, HAinſw. 
Mav-Day. . J. [ May and day.] The firſt of ay. 
rae is as much impefſible, 
Unleſs we ſweep them from the door With cannons, 
T0 28 em, e to make em ſleep 
n Mdy-ddy morning. Shakeſpeare 
Maxv-TTOWEA. v. J. [May and flower.) A N 
The plague, they report, hath a ſcent of the May-florer, 
e _ + Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


May-rLy. . /. [May an oy} An inſeR, 
He loves the May Ay, which is bred of the cod - worm or caddis. 
1 1  Walten's Angler. 
Mar- au. . / [May and game.] Diverſion; ſport; 
ſuch as are uſed on the firſt of May, | 
The king this while, though he 
of Perkins but as a May-game, 
of beacons upon the coaſts. | | 
Like early lovers, whoſe unpractie'd hearts 
Were long the May-game of malicious arts, 
When once they find their jealoufics were vain, | 
With double heat renew their fires again, Dryden. 
MAY-LILY. 2. J. [ephemeron.] The ſame with lily of 
the valley. 7 | 


Mavy-PoOLE.#, 
round in May. 
70 


* 


Sidney. 


yet had given order fur the watching 
Bacon, 


4 


Amid 


Bourne. 5 


ſeemed to account of the deſigns 


. [May and pole.) Pole to be danced 


— 


Creech, 


ME A 


Amid the ares wide the took her ſtand ; 


| Where the tall gry 7 once O er- look d the ſtrand, Pepe. 
Mar- wird. 2. / {May and w.] A ſpecies of cha- 
momile, called alſo finking chamomile, which grows 
wild 64-0860 Miller. 


"The Mair-weed doth burne, and the thiſtle doth freat, 
Tube fitches pull downward both rie and the wheat, Tur 
MA'YOR, . ＋ [major, Lat.] The chief magiſtrate 
of a corporation, who, in London and York, is called 
Lord Mayor. | 
en the king once heard it j out of anger, 
He ſent ee to the lord mayor ſtrait 
Jo ſtop the rumour, Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


The mayor locked up the gates of the city. Knoles 
Wou'dt thon not rather chuſe a ſmall renown | 
To be the mayor of ſome poor paltry town ? Dryden. 


Ma'yoralty. n. /; [from nr.! The office of a 
101 incorporated with tho mayoralty, and nameth burgeſſes to 

the NA” Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 
There was a ſharp proſecution againſt Sir William Capel, for 
miſgovernment in his mayoraltys  Bacon's Henry VII. 
Ma'yokuss. . /. [from mayor.) The wife of the mayor. 
Ma'zand. 1. /. [maſchoire, Fr.] A jaw. Hanmer, 
Now my oy | 

's {pade | Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 

ws how thou might" ſickle without hazard | 


Of outrage to thy hide and mazard- : Hudibras. 
MAZE, , J. [mien, Dutch, to miſtake ; mare, a 


/hirlpool, Sinner. f we! 
1. ** la yrinth * . of perplexity and winding paſ- 


8, 
Circular baſe of riſing folds, that tower'd 


4 above ſold, a ſurging maze» Milton. 
721790 _—_ of W ke and pang 
led with mazes and perplex'd with error 
1 „ ſearches them in vain. ; Addiſon. 
He, like a copious river, pour'd his ſong 
O'er all the mazes of enchanted ground, Thom ſon. 


2. Confuſion of — 9h z uncertainty z perplexity. 
; He left in himſelf nothing but a maze of longing, and a __ 
9 


ſorrow. | 
lte they ſtudy how to bring to paſs that religion may ſeem 
but a matter made, they loſe themſelves in the very maze of their 
own diſcourſes, as if reaſon did even purpoſely fortake them, who 
of purpoſe forſake God, the author thereof, Hooker, 
I have thruſt myſelf Into this maze, 
Haply to wive and thrive ay beſt I may, 
thers apart ſat on a hill retir'd, _ 

In thoughts more elevate, and reaſon'd high 

Of providence, foreknowledge, will and tate, 

Fix'd fate, free-will, foreknowledge abſolute, 

And found no end, in wandering maze loſt, ; Milton. 

To Mars. . a. [from the noun.) To bewilder; to 
conſuſe. 
ö Much was Ind to ſee this monſter kind, 
In hundred forms ta change his feartul hue. : Spenſer, 
Ma'zy. adj. [from maze.) Perplexed with windings; 
confuſed. | 
How from that ſaphire fount the criſped brooks, 
Rolling on orient pearl and ſands of gold, 
With mazy error, under pendant ſhades, 


Shakeſpeare. 


Ran nectar. Milton. 
The Lapithe to chariots add the ſtate 

Of bits and bridles, taught the ſteed to bound, 

To run the ring, and trace the many round. Dryden. 


Ma'zuk. #. / [mar/er, Dutch, a knot of maple.] A 
maple cup, 
Then, lo! Perigot, the pledge which I plight, 
A maner 2 of the maple ware, 
Wherelu is enchaſed many a fair ſight 
Of bears and tigers that make fierce war, Spenſer's Paſt. 
Virgil obſerves, like 'Theocritus, a juſt decorum, both of the 
ſubſect and perſons, as in the third paſtoral, where one of his ſhep- 
herds deſcribes a bowl, or mazer, curiouſly carved, Dryden. 


M. D. Medicine doctor, doctor of phyſick. 


Mn, | 
1. The oblique caſe of J. | 
Me, only we, the hand of fortune bore, 


Unbleſt to tread an interdifted ſhore, Pope't Odyſſey. 
For we the fates (overely Kind, ordain 
A «ol ſuſpenſe. Popes 


2. Me is ſometimes a kind of ludicrous expletive. 
He theuſts we himſelf into the company of three or four gentle. 


manlike dogs, under the duke's table. Shateſpeare. 
He preſently, ay greatneſs knows itfelf, 
Steps me a little higher than his vow 
Made to my father, while his blood was poor, = Shatgſpeares 


I, acquainted with the {mell before, knew it was Crab, and goes 
me to the fellow that whips the dogs, Shakeſpeare, 
1 followed we cloſe, came in foot and hand, and, with a thought, 
ſeven of the eleven I paid, Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
$. It is ſometimes uſed ungrammatically for /: as, 
methinky, 
Me: rather had, my heart might feel your love, 
Than my unpleas'd eye ſee your courteſy, 
My*AcOCK. n./. [mes cog. rr Prong An 
effeminate man, | | 
MY'acock. ad). Tame; timorous ; cowardly, 
| "Tix a world to fee, 
How tame, when men and women are alone, 
A meacoeck wretch can make the curiteſt ſhrew, Shateſpeare, 
Mau. . % Imedo, Saxon; meethbe, Dutch; meth, 
German z ei, Lat.] A kind of drink made 
of water and 1. : 
Though not ſo ſolutive a drink as mead, yet It will be more 


grateful to the thamach, Bacon, 
He ſheers his over - burden'd ſheep 3 
Or mead tor cooling drink prepares, 


Sha beſpeare. 
uxorious or 


Of virgin honey in the jars. Dryden, 
Map. 8 J. [mwbe, Saxon.) Ground ſomewhat 
Mx'avow. watery, not plowed, but covered with 


graſs and flowers, Mead is a word chiefly poetical. 
X Where all things in common do ret, 
Corno feeld with the paſture and weed, 
Vet what dath It and you in dead? 
A band feleQ from torage drives 
A herd of beeven, fair onen, and fair Kine, 
From @ fat dee ground, 
Paints her, tis true, with the ſame hand which ſpreads, 
Like glorious colours, through the flow'ry meads, 
When laviſh Nature with het beſt attire 


Cloaths the gay ſpring, the feafon of deſire. Wailers k ; 
Yet ere to-morrow's fun thall ew his head, eee eee W 
The dewy paths of adore; we will tread, To peaceful Rome new laws ordain 3 oo ; 
1 For ee ang ee 5 Teak boy =, Dryden, 104d from his mean abode a ſceptre to ſuſtain, Dryden, 
KADOW-SAFFRON, #. % (celine, Lat.] A plant. ave faeriticed much of m ſelf-love, | 
od Added , ] p 8 y own ſelf-love, in preventing not 


like a lily, riſing 
with « ayatabranoun Thin, 


orm's chapleſs, and knockt about the mazard | 


Tofir's Huſt, 


Milton's Paradiſe Left. 


„ bath a flower <onfiting of one leaf, ſhaped 
ily, u form of a falt tube, and is gradually widened 
Into bs gents 4 It hat Vkewlie a told, bulbous root, covered 


Milder. 


MEA 


Meapow-swin . 1. . [ulmaria, Latin.) A plant. | 


Canaan's happy land, when worn with toil, 
Requir'd a Sabbath year to mend the meagre ſoil, Dryden. 
To Mg'aczR, v.a. [from the noun. ] To make lean. 

It cannot be, that I ſhould be ſo ſhamefully betrayed, and as a 
man meagered with long watching an 
down to ſleep, 5 ; Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. | 
Me"acernass. n. J [from meager. ] | 
1. Leanneſs ; want of fleſh, 

2. Scantneſs ; , bareneſs. ; 

Poynings, the better to make compenſation of the meagerneſs of 
his ſervice in the wars by acts of peace, called a parliaments Bacon. 


Max. 1. /. A hook with a long handle. 
A meake for the peaſe, and to ſwing up the brake. 
Mal. n./. [male, Saxon, repaſt or portion. ] 
1. The act of eating at a certain time, | 
Boaz ſaid unto her, at mea/ time, Come cat, and ap of morſel. 
uth, il. 14. 
The quantity of aliment neceſſary to keep the animal in a due 


ſtate of vigour, ought to be divided into meals at proper intervals, 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


Tuſſer . 


2. A repaſt; the food eaten. | 
What ſtrange fiſh 
Hath made his meal on thee ? Shakeſpeare's 7. N 8 
Give them great meal i of beef, and iron and ſteel, they will eat 
like wolves, and tight like devils. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
They made m' a miſer's feaſt of happineſs, 
And cou'd not furniſh out another meal. Dryden. 
3. A part; a fragment. 


caſualty itſelf was wont to be, in parcel meal, brought in and an- 
. tered there. | | Bacon, 
4. [Melepe, Saxon; meel, Dutch ; mablen, to grind, 
erman.] The flower or edible part of corn. 
In the bolting and ſifting of near fourteen years of ſuch power 
and favour, all that came out could not be expected to be pure and 
fine meal, but muſt have a mixture of padar and bran in this lower 
age of human fragility. Wotton. 
An old weaſel conveys himſelf into a meal tub for the mice to 
come to her, ſince the could not go to them. L'Eftrange. 
To Meat. v. as [meler, French.) To ſprinkle; to 
mingle, 7 | 
: Were he meal'd E 
With that which he corrects, then were he tyrannous. Shak, 
Mu"ALMAN. 1. J. [meal and man.] One that deals in 
meal, | 
M&'ALy. adj. [from meal.] ; 4 
1. been the taſte or ſoft inſipidity of meal; having 
the qualities of meal. | my 
The mealy parts of plants diſſolved in water make too viſcid an 
allment. : ' Arbuthni on Aliments. 
2. Beſprinkled, as with meal. 
With four wings, as all farinacious and mealy-winged animals, 
as butterflies and moths, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Like a gay inſect, in his ſummer ſhine, ' 
The fop light fluttering ſpreads his mealy wings. Thomſon. | 


Muaty-Mo'UTHED. adj. [imagined by Sinner to be 
corrupted from mild-mouthed or mellaw-mouthed : but 
perhaps from the ſore mouths of animals, that, when 
they are unable to comminute their grain, muſt be 
fed with meal.]- Soft mouthed ; unable to ſpeak 
freely. 
Do a fool to be mealy-mourbed where ape ſpeaks 77 plain. 
'Eftrange. 
MralyMOUTHEDNESS. 2. / [from the adjeQuve.] 
. Baſhfulneſs ; reſtraint of ſpeech. 


Muan, adj. dere Saxon.] 


1. Wanting dignity; of low rank or birth. 
She was ſtricken with moſt obſtinate love to a young man but of 
mean parentage, in her father's court, named Antiphilus ; fo mrar, 
as that he was but the fon of her nurſe, and by that means, with- 
out other deſert, became known of her. Sidney. 
This faireſt maid of fairer mind; 
By fortune mean, in nature born a queen. 
Let pale-fac'd fear keep with the mean-born man, 
And find no harbour in a royal heart. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
True hope is ſwift, and flies with ſwallow- wings: 
Kings it makes gods, and meaner creatures kings. 
2. Low-minded ; baſe; ungenerous ; ſpiritleſs. 
The ſhepherd knows not thunder from a tabor, 0 
More than 1 know the ſound of Marcius' tongue 
From every meaner man. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Can you imagine I ſo mean could prove, 

To ſave my life by changing of my love? Dryden. 
We faſt, not to pleaſe men, nor to promote any mean, worldly 
Intereſt, Smalridge's Ser moni. 
3. Contemptible; deſpicable. - 

The Roman legions, and great Cæſar found 

Our fathers no meai foes, Philips, 

4. Low in the. degree of any good quality; low in 
worth; low in power. | 

Some things are good, yet in ſo wean a degree of goodneſs, that 
many are only not diſproved nor diſallowed of God tor them. 

Hooker, 

French wheat is bearded, and requireth the beſt (oil, recompen- 
ſing the ſame with a profitable plenty; and not wheat, ſo termed 
becauſe it is unbearded, is contented with a meaner earth, and con- 
tenting with a ſuitable gain. Carew. 

The lands be not holden of her majeſty, but by a mean tenure in 
ſoccage, or by knight's ſervice at the moſt. Bacon, 

By this extortion he ſuddenly grew from a mean to a mighty 
eſtate, inſomuch that his ancient inheritance being not one thouſand 


8 idney . 


Sbabeſp. 


things from ſeeing the 
thought tolerable, 0 ng light, but many which 1 


P 
5. 1e Freach.} Middle; moderate; without er- 


Mre"AGER. adj. [maigre, French; Racer, Latin.fſ! |]' Now read with theth 8d, b a "ing 
1. Lean; wanting fleſh ; ſtarven. |. diſcourſe and write, and according to the ©; wal 
Thou art ſo lean and meagre waxen late, or lowly. . | rue W 
That ſcarce thy legs uphold thy feeble gate. Hubberd. 6. Intervening: intermediate * my 
Now will the canker ſorrow eat my, bud, | In the ee WARY the hh ; , 1 
And chaſe the native beauty from his cheek, | and there was a great rain; Was black with dloudy | 
And he will look as hollow as a ghoſt, Man e % Protect ) BY 1 Xin, wed" | 
As dim and meagre as an ague's fit» Shakeſpeare's King Jobn. | EAN. 2. %. Len, Trenc „ ce . 
cagre were his looks, 1. Mediocrity ; middle rate ; medium. 
Sharp miſery had worn him to the bones. Shakeſpeare. | ae He tempering goodly wat  * + 
Whatſoever their neighbour gets, they loſe, and the very bread Their contrary diſlikes with loved may 
that one eats makes t other meager. L'Eftrange. Did place them all in order, and c A 
| Fierce famine with her meagre face, To keep themſelves Within their ſungry 
And fevers of the fiery race, Together link'd, with adamantine chan, en, 
In ſwarms th' offending wreteh ſurround, | Oft 'tis ſeen | 
All brooding on the blaſted 8 te _ eee, , our mere defect: f 
And limping death, laſh'd on by fate, our commodities. A Sha 
+ Comes 9 to ſhorten half our date, Dryden. Temperance with golden ſquare, _ keſdeare, Lig, 
2. Poor; hungry. Betwirxt them both can meaſure out a meas, 


ainful labour, laid himſelf 1 


2. Meaſure; regulation. Not uſed. 


That yearly rent is ſtill paid into the hanaper, even as the former | - 


#' OY 4 7 
£ . 


He ſaw this gentleman one of the de 5 
that ever I ſaw, being of . — Pack id be, | 


There is a mean in all things, and a certain baiepeen | 
My rain eaſing 
| ren. gp and the beautiful conſiſt, and out of Which Md. 


Doe Deja | 
ba, 


But no authority of gods or men 

Allow of any mean in poeſie. | 
Againſt her then her' forces prudence 

And to the golden mean herſel confines, 


The rolling ſea reſounding ſoft, 
In his big baſe them fitly anſwered, 
And on the rock the waves breaking 
A ſolemn mean unto them meaſured, 
3. Interval; interim; mean time, 
| But fith this wretched wornan overcome 
Of anguiſh rather than of crime hath been, 
Reſerve her cauſe to her eternal doom, | | 
And in the mean vouchſafe her honourable tomb, 
4+ Inſtrument; meaſure ; that which is uſed j ah 
* end. "ary 
| Pamela's noble heart would needs gr 
_ mean of her ſafety, preteſully mak hon * 
As long as that which Chriſtians did was 
ject to juſt reproof, their virtuous c LY 
_ heathens converſion unto Chriſt, » 
t is no excuſe unto him who, being d commirteth 
and ue = his wits were not a as much a bing 
might have choſen whether his wits ſhou 
taken from him. | | "by hate lun by 
I'll deviſe a mean to draw the Moor hls 
Out of the way, that your converſe and buſinef 
May be more free, Shokepure' buch 
No place will pleaſe me ſo, no mean of death, 
As here by Cæſar and by you cut off. Halter, 
Nature is made better by no nean, | 
But nature makes that mean; ſo over that art 
bad on you ay, adds to nature, is an art 
That nature makes, Shakeſpeart't Wit 
5. It is often uſed in the plural, and, ſome wh 
grammatically with an adjective ſingular: the 
lar is in this ſenſe now rarely uſed, 
The more baſe art thou, 
To make ſuch means for her as thou haſt 
i _ leave 0 - ſuch flight conditions. 
y this means he had them the more at van i 
harraſſed with a long march. hy ry on 5 
Becauſe he wanted means to perform any great aQion, he made 
means to return the ſooner. | Daviet en Ireland, 
Strong was their 1 7 
Their parties great, meant good, the ſeaſon fit 
Their practice cloſe, their faith ſuſpeRed not, Dori. 
By this means not only many helpleſs perſons will be provided ft, 
but a generation will be bred up not perverted by uny other hopes, 
h ; : Spratt't Sermons, 
Who is there that hath the leiſure and au to colleR all the 
proofs concerning moſt of the opinions he has, ſo as ſafely to cat 
clude that he hath a clear and full view. Licks 
A good character, when eſtabliſhed, ſhould not be reſted in u 
an end, but only employed as a means of doing ftill farther good 


TR 


lag. 


It renders us careleſs of approving ourſelves to Ood 10 
duties, and, by that means, ſecuring the continuance of his goods 
nels, | | ' Ale. 
6. By all Maxs. Without doubt; without heu- 

tion; without fail. | 


7+ By no Means. Not in any degree; not at ll, 
Ihe wine on this fide of the lake is by no means fo good  thit 
on the other, : Aidiſen u Italy» 
8. Means are likewiſe uſed for revenue; fortune; pros 
bably from deſmenes. | 
Your mcans are ſlender, your waſte is great Sbalehen 
For competence of lite I will allow you, 
That lack of means enforce you not to evil | 
And, as we hear you do reform yourſelves, 
Give you advancement. Shakeſpeare's n IV 
Efſex did not build or adorn any houſe z the queen pech 
ſpending his time, and himſelf his means © | "nw 
9. Mean-rime. I In the intervening time: b, 
MEANn-WHILE. times an adverbial 
ſpeech, 


The world thal . 
6 wor burn, and from her aſhes 
New heav'n and earth. | 5 P wal 1 
Mean-time the rapid heav'ns rowl'd down the light, 
And on the ſhaded ocean ruſh'd the night. by 
 Mean-time her warlike brother on the ſeas, 8 
His waving ſtreamers to the winds diſplays. Dis 
Man- time, in ſhades of night Aneas lies; by 
Care ſeit d his foul, and ſleep forſook his eyes. 
Mean-while I'll draw up my Numidian troop , 
And, as I ſee occaſion, favour thee. Allie wal 
The Roman legions were all recalled to help their cou? ol 
the Goths ; mean-time the Britons, left to ſhift fort ll is # 
harraſſed by inroads from the Licks, were forced to 
Saxons for their defence, ; 
To Mex. v. n. [meenen, Dutch. ] 
1. To have in the mind; to purpoſe. 
Theſe delights if thou canſt give, Mow 
Mirth, with thee I mean to live. h 
2. To think; to have the power of thought: 
And he who now to ſenſe, now nonſenſe leanings 77 
Means not, but blunders round about a meanings 
To MAN. v. a. 5 
1. To purpoſe; to intend ; to deſign. 4 
Ye dre evil againſt me; but God mean it 211 15 
ſave much people alive. N 
And life more perfect have attain'd than fate wow 
Meant me, by venturing higher than my lots 
I practis d it to make you taſte your cheet 
With double pleaſure, firſt prepar'd by fear t 
So loyal ſubjects often ſeize their prince, 
Yet mean his ſacred perſon not the leaſt ound, 
2. To intend ; to hint covertly ; to under ene 
When your children ſhall ſay, 
ye ſhall ſay, It is the pullover. 


at mean you by tO. . 
1 % 


ME 


adj. 
me ay, [from mean. | 
1. P 
| 


0 The 


j ALV. ad. 
1. Moderately 


J. Want of dignity ; low rank; poverty. 
+ being natural for men to place their eſteem rather upon 


| meſs of mind, as well as lowneſs of condition. 


Miaur, perf, and part. paſſ. 


| Hife and montal, as likewiſe the meaſles. | 


| nd proclaimed the virtues 


. A diſeaſe of trees. 


* 


M E A 


erdant life on either ſide; | 
They es ſale and with their flow'ry face, ++] 
wealthy.birchs confeſs the floods embrace: Blackmere, 
is a bottomleſs pit: John Bull was flattered by the lawyers, 
that his ſuit would not laſt TO = year; 2 * eee. 
; the meanders 0 and a 
hen er bis cauſe we Arbuthmot, 


[from meander.) Winding ; flexuous. 


$a NDROUS» 


; intention. 
22 man, if there be any good meaning towards you. 
itual intention. 
N * whoſe meaning hath at firſt been fair, 
Grow knaves by uſe, and rebels by deſpair. 
ſenſe; the thing underſtood. | 
The meaning, not the name, I call: for thou, 
Not of the mules nine. ; Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
'Theſe loſt the ſenſe their learning to diſplay, 
And thoſe explain'd the meaning quite aways Poze. 
No word more trequently in the mouths of men than'conſcience; 
and eb meaning of it is, in ſome meaſure, underſtood : however, 


Roſcommon. 


* extremely abuſed by many, who apply other meanings 
| 5 2 God Almighty never intended. Sol. 
Senſe; power of thinking. 


He was not ſpiteful though he wrote a ſatyr, 
For ll there goes ſome meaning to ill-nature, 
= True no meaning puzzles more than wit. 
[from mean. ] 
- not in a great degree. ; 
Dr. Metcalfe, maſter of St. Johne College, a man mean y learned 
himſelf, but not mcanly affectioned to ſet forward learning in others. 
Aſcham's Schoolmaſter. 
In the reign of Domitian, poetry was but meanly cultivated, but 


Dryden. 


inting eminently flouriſhed.  - Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
' Without dignity ; poorly. | 
It was the winter wild, 
While the heav n- born child, 
All meanly wrapt in the rude manger lies. Milton. 


The Perſian ſtate will not endure a king 


So meanly born. 5 Denham's Sophy. 
Without greatneſs of mind; ungenerouſly. 
g Woull you meanly thus rely | 
On power, you know, I muſt obey ? Prior. 
„Without reſpeR. 


Our kindred, and our very names, ſeem to have ſomething de- 
6rable in them : we cannot bear to have others think meanly of 
them, Watts's Logick. 
(i axness, 1. J [from mean.] 


h, Want of excellence, 


The miniſter's greatneſs or meanneſs of knowledge to do other 


things, andeth in this place as a ſtranger, with whom our form of 


Common Prayer hath nothing to do. Hooker. 
This figure is of a later date by the mearneſs of the workmanſhip. 
Addiſon on Italy. 


No other nymphs have title to mens hearts, 

But as their meanneſs larger hopes imparts. Waller. 
Poverty, and meanneſs of condition, expoſe the wiſeſt to ſcorn, it 
things great 
than good, | South, 
g. Lowneſs of mind. | 

The name of ſervants has been reckoned to imply a certain ae 
outhÞs 
. dordidneſs; niggardlineſs, 


of To mean, 
By Silvia if thy charming ſelf be nt; 

If friendſhip ba thy virgin vows extent: 

O! let me in Aminta's praiſes join 5 


Her's my eſteem ſhall be, my paſſion thine. Prior. 


Mr ASB. 1. J. [probably a corruption of meaſure: as, 
| a neaſe of herrings is five hundred. ] 


\nea Ainſworth, 
MEASLES. 2. /. [morbilli, Latin.) 5 


. Meaſler are a critical eruption in a fever, well known 


in the common praQtice, Quincy, 
: My lungs 
Coin words till their decay, againſt thoſe meaſles, | 
Which we diſdain ſhould tetter us, yet ſeek | 
he very way to catch them. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus, 
Betote the plague of London, inflammations of the lungs were 
| Arbuthnot. 
A diſeaſe of ſwine. 
One, when he had an unlucky old grange, would needs ſell it, 
of it; nothing ever thrived on it, no 
owner cf it ever died in his bed; the ſwine died of the meaſles, and 
de ſheep of the rot. J. Jonſon's Diſcovery. 


| Frut-bearers are often infected with the meaſles, by bein 
korched with the lun. 2 | ; 1 7 Huſba e 
Soy D. adj, [from meaſles.) Inſected with the | 
8. | | 


2 Thou vermin wretched, 
As ter in meaſled pork. was hatched z 
Thou tail of worſhip, that doſt grow 
g. rump 7 juſtice as of cow. | 
Y. adj, [from meaſles.) Scab 
meaſles, 1 1 : 
Laſt trotted forth the gentle ſwine, 
veale her againſt the ſtump, 
1 diſmally was heard to whine, 
„Al as the ſerubb'd her meaſly rump. 


" AVURABLE, adj, ¶ from meaſure. 


Hudibras. 
with the 


Swift. 


] 


"0th as may be meaſured ; ſuch as may admit of 


computation. 
ds eternal du 
d ume and 
ments, 
Y 4 5 

Moderate ; in ſmall quantity. 
" ASURABLENESS, . 
My of admitting to 
 ASURABLY, 


Bentley's Sermons. 


be meaſured. 


adv. [from mea 
hn. meaſurably drunk, and in fi 


WASURE TY Eccluſe xxxl. 28. 
| „. J. [ meſure, Fr. mex/ura, Lat. 
That by which any thing is Ky * 


on, bringeth gladneſs of 


| exceſſes as defects are oppoſite. 


a Shakeſpeare's King Lear, | 


0þes | 


Þ 12. Limit; boundary. In the ſame ſenſe is 


uration is permanent and inviſible, not meaſurable 
motion, nor to be computed by number of ſucceſſive 


. [from meaſurable.) Qua- 
urable.] ef N 


M E A 


arent on wbieh 1 could delight to dwell; I m „ 4 Ataylor's nen, 
1 forſake on ET holes e . Dryden. | Who ſtood with hears and meaſure in his hand, 
your judgment. ant by them, it could not be that Cain, as elder, | Standing on ſlippers, which his nimble haſte 
What daminton over Apel. „„ Ice Had falſely thruſt upon contrary feet, | 
had n n. /. [Meander is à river in Phrygia re- Told of my a thouſand, Shakeſpeare's King Yobn. 
x Rat "ts winding courſe.] Maze; labyrinth; 62 ure eee of known and denominated capacity, ſerves 
markable h : ſerpentinewinding; winding courſe. = ure thn ene of any other veſſel, Holder, 
flexnous pan of: help of anatomical diffeckions, have ſearched | tion 7 es are capable of being meaſured ; but it is the appli- 
| phyſicians, dy * "of the veins, arteries, and integrals of . one to another which makes actual meaſure. Holder. 
| Into thoſe various mea Hale Origin of Mankind. en Moſes ſpeaks of meaſures, for example, of an ephah, he 
the body a A | Prefumes they knew what meaſure he meant: that he himſelf was 
"Tis well, that w c = 1p WR | Killed in weights and meaſures, arithmetick and geometry, there 
Through fate's bree. ra , is no reaſon to doubt, Arbutbnot on Coins. 
He ——_— P „ Prior. | 2. The rule by which any thing is adjuſted or propdr- 
T While ling ring rivers in meanders glide, tioned, ot | 


He lived according to nature, the other by ill cuſtoms, and 
_ meaſures taken by other mens eyes and tongues. 
© God's goodneſs is the meaſure of his providence. 
expect, from thoſe that judge by firſt ſight and raſh meaſures, to 
be thought fond or inſolent. Glanville's Scepfis. 
3. Proportion; quantity ſettled, | 
? _—_ is that which perfeQeth all things, becauſe every thing 
is for ſome end; neither can that thing be available to any end, 
which is not proportionable thereunto ; and to proportion as well 
Hooker, 
I enter not into the particulars of the law of nature, or its mea- 
ſures of puniſhment ; yet there is ſuch a law. Locle. 
4+ A ſtated quantity: as, a meaſure of wine, 
Be large in mirth, anon we'll drink a meaſure 
The table round, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
5. Sufficient quantity, | 
I'll never pauſe again, 
Till either death hath clos'd theſe eyes of mine, 
| Or fortune given me meaſure of revenge. 
6. Allotment ; portion allotted. SET 
Good Kent, how ſhall I live and work 
To match thy goodneſs ? life will be too ſhort 
And every * fail me. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
We will not boaſt of things without our meaſure, but according 
to the meaſure of the rule which God hath diſtributed to us, a 
_ meaſure to reach even unto you. 2 Cor. x. 13. 
If elſe thou ſee k ſt N 
| ' Ovught, not ſurpaſſing human meaſure, ſay. Milton. 
| Our religion ſets before us not the example of a ſtupid ſtolek, 
1 who had, by obſtinate principles, hardened himſelf againft all pain 
| beyond the common meaſures of humanity, but an example of a 
man like ourſelves. 5 Tillotſon, 
| 7. Degree; quantity. 4 
I have laid down, in ſome meaſure, the deſcription of the old 
| - world, | Abbot's wet he of the World. 
There is a great meaſure of diſcretion to be uſed in the perform- 
ance of conſeſſion, ſo that you neither omit it whe your own 
heart may tell you that there is ſomething amiſs, nor over ſcrupu- 
louſly purſue it when you are not conſcious to yourſelf of notable 
failings. Taylor's Guide to a Penitent. 
The rains were but preparatory in ſome meaſure, and the violence 
| and conſummation of the deluge depended upon the diſruption of 
the great abyſs. Burnet's Theory, 
8. Proportionate time; muſical time. 7. 
Amaryllis breathes thy ſecret, pains, 


| 


And thy fond heart beats meaſure to thy ſtrains - Pri. 
| 9. Motion harmonically regulated. 
| My legs can keep no meaſure in delight, 
When my poor heart no meaſure keeps in grief: 
Therefore no dancing, girl, ſome other ſport. - | Shakeſpeare. 


As when the ſtars in their zthereal race, 
At length have roll'd around the liquid ſpace, 
From the ſame point of heav'n their courſe advance, ; 
And move in meaſures of their former dance. Dryden. 
10. A ſtately dance. This ſenſe is, I believe, obſolete. 
Wooing, wedding, and repenting, is as a Scotch jig, a meaſure 
and a Cinque pace; the firſt ſuit is hot and haſty, like a Scotch jig, 
and full as fantaſtical; the wedding mannerly, modeſt as a meaſure, 
full of ſtate and anchentry. Shakeſpeare. 
Now are our brows bound with victorious wreaths, 
Our ſtern alarms chang'd to merry meetings, 
Our dreadful marches to delightful meaſures. Shakeſpeare. 
11. Moderation; not exceſs. | : 
O love, be moderate, allay thy ecſtaſy 
In meaſure reign thy joy, ſcant this exceſs ; 
I feel too much thy bleſſing, make it leſs, 
For fear I ſurfeit, Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
Hell hath enlarged herſelf, and o her mouth We? mea- 
. a as vi. 14. 


* 


Miro 
Teide iTiwr dds ele due, ti ro i9nxay 
"Hyilipng Bid dg Nite lt pi. 
Ab E“, TYTING 
Lord make me to know mine end, and the meaſure of my days 
what it is, that I may know how frail I am. alms. 
13. Any thing adjuſted. 
Chriſt reveals to us the meaſures according to which God will pro- 
ceed in diſpenſing his rewards, Smallridge's Sermons. 
14. Syllables metrically numbered; metre, 
I addreſſed them to a _ and affected the ſoftneſs of expreſſion, 


D, 
The numbers themſelves, though of the heroick meaſure, ſhould 
be the ſmootheſt imaginable. Esqꝑe. 


15. Tune; proportionate notes. 
The joyous nymphs and light-foot fairies, 
Which thither came to hear their muſick ſweet, 
And to the meaſures of their melodies 
Did learn to move their nimble-ſhifting feet. Spenſer. 
16. Mean of action; mean to an end. The original 
of this phraſe refers to the neceſſity of meaſuring the 
ground upon which any ſtructure is to be raiſed, or 
any diſtant effe& to be produced, as in ſhooting at a 
mark. Hence he that proportioned his means to his 
end was ſaid to take right meaſures. By degrees mea- 
ſures and means were confounded, and any thing done 
for an end, and ſometimes any tranſaQtion abſo utely, 
is called a meaſure, with no more propriety than if, 
becauſe an archer might be ſaid to have taken wrong 


ſhould ſay that it was a bad meaſure to uſe a heavy 


arrow. 
His majeſty found what We, -e he had taken in the con- 
ferring that truſt, and lamented his error. Clarendon. 


17. To have hard meaſure; to be hardly treated. 
To Mr'AsuRR. v. 4. [meſurer, Fr. menſuro, Lat.] 
1. To compute the quantity of any thing by ſome 


ſettled rule. 

Archidamus having received from Philip, after the victory of 
Cheronea, proud letters, writ back, that if he meaſured his own 
ſhadow he would find it no longer than it was before his victory. 

Bacon's Apo a th. 
2. To paſs through; to judge of extent by marching 
| over. 9 ; 


and the ſmoothneſs of meaſure, rather than the height of 8 | 
One | 


meaſures when his mark was beyond his reach, we 


ME C 


A erve devoted pilgrim: ts 


6 | not weary Wonen 
5 To meaſure kingdoms with his feeble ſteps. Sbaleſpchrv. 
* I'll tell thee all my whole devicckee GP 
At the park-gate ; and therefore haſte away, ' © 
For we muſt meaſure twenty miles to- day). | Shakeſpearts 


he veſſel! ploughs the ſea,.,,. 18 


And meaſures back with ſpeed her former way, 


i 0 þ N. 1 Dryden. 

3. To judge of quantity or extent, or greatneſs, -..- 

* Great are thy works, Jehovah; infinite 
Thy pow'r ! What thought can meaſure thee; or tongue 
Relate thee ? i Milton's Paradiſe Left. 


4. To adjuſt; to proportion. W 

To ſecure a contented ſpirit, meaſure your deſires by your for- 
tunes, not your fortunes by your deſires. © Taylors 
Silver is the inſtrument as well as meaſure of commerce; and 
ls by the quantity of ſilver he gets for any commodity in exchange, 
that he meaſures the value of the commodity he ſells. Locle. 
5. To mark out in ſtated quantities. 
What thou ſeeſt is that portion of eternity which is called time, 
meaſured out by the ſun, and reaching from the beginning of the 
world to its conſummation” © ' Addiſon's Spettatore 

6. To allot or diſtribute by meaſure. c 
With what meaſure you mete, it ſhall be meaſured to you agaln. 
Mateb. vil. a. 


* 


Mz"asurELEss, adj. [from meaſure.] Immenſe; im- 
meaſurable. | a Tyr" / 

, He ſhut up in meaſureleſs content. Shakeſpeare. 
Mz" a$UREMENT..#. , [from meaſure.) Menſura- 
tion; act of meaſuring. 18868 5 
N che 1. J. [from meaſure.] One that mea- 
ures. | * | 
Mr'asuRIN O. adj. ſhun meaſure.) It is applied to a 


caſt not to be diſtinguiſhed in its length from ano- 
ther but by at, Kr | | 
We When luſty ſhepherds throw r, 
The bar by turns, and none the reſt out- go 
So far, but that the beſt are meas'ring caſts, 
Their emulation and their paſtime laſts, 
Mzar. =. J. [net, French.] 
1. Fleſh Nr | 7 Oy 15 
Io his father he ſent ten the aſſes laden with | 
and meat for his father by the way. | th; r 
Carnivorte, and birds of prey, are no good meat; but the reaſon 
is, rather the cholerick: nature of thoſe birds than their feeding upon 
fleſh ; for pewetsand ducks feed upon fleſh, and yet are good 


mate 

| Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. 

There was a multitude of exciſes ; as, the vectigal macelli, a tax 
upon meat. 9 | | 


, Arbutbnot. 
2. Food in general. | 
Never words were muſick to thine ear, 
8 oy brug ques; ages in thy taſte, 
eſs e or carv'd, Shakeſpeare's Comedy of Errourt. 
Meats for the belly, and the belly eee but 34 ſhall de- 
troy both. : | Cor. vi. 13. 
Ms'aTzD. adj. [from meat.] Fed; foddered. 
| Strong oxen and horſes, wel ſhod and wel clad, *' 
Wel meated and uſed. Tufſer's Huſbandry. 
Mearnz. . J. [medd, Welſh, unde mede, meddwi 
ebrius ſum.) Drink, properly of honey. | 
| For drink the grape | N 
5 cruſhes, ee muſt, and meat be. N 
rom many a berry. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
MEe'azL1nG, part. generally called mizzling. _ 
The air feels more moiſt when the water is in ſmall than in 
great drops; in meaxz/ing and ſoaking rain, than in great ſhowers. 
4 : Arbutbnot on Air. 
Mech nter. Jad. [mechanicur, Lat. mechanigque, 
Mscna'nick. Fr. from una. | 
1. Conſtructed by the laws of mechanicks. 
Many a fair precept in poetry, is like a . ſeeming. demonſtration 
in mathematicks, very ſpecious in the diagram, but failing in the 
mechanick operation. : Dryden. 
The main bufineſs of natural philoſophy, is to argue from phe- 
nomena without feigning hypotheſes, and to deduce cauſes Hom 
effects till we come to the very firſt cauſe, which certainly is not 
mechanical; and not only to unfold the mechaniſm of the world, 
but chiefly to reſolve theſe, and ſuch like queſtions. Newton « 


2. Skilled in mechanicks; bred to manual labour. 
3. Mean; ſervile ; of mean occupation. 
Know you not, being mechanical, you ought not to walk upon 
a labouring day, without the ſign of your profeſſion ? ' Shakeſpeares 
Hang him, mechanical ſalt. butter rogue; I will ſtare him out 
of his wits z I will hew him with my cudgel. Sbaleſpeare. 
Mechanick ſlaves, 
With greaſy aprons, rules, and hammers, ſhall | 
Uplift us to the view. Shak-ſpeare's Ant. and Cleopatra 
To make a god, a hero, or a king, 
Deſcend to a mechanich dialect. 
Mach' Nick. . 


man. 


9 ; | W: aller, 


1. 


Neſcommon. 
J. A manufacturer; a low work- 


Do not bid me a 
Diſmiſs my ſoldiers, or capitulate jo 5 

Again with Rome's mechanicks. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanuss 
A third proves a very heavy philoſopher, who poſſibly would 
have made a good mechanick, and have done well enough at the 
uſeful philoſophy of the ſpade or the anvil, South. 
Mscna'nicks. 3. J. [mechanica, Latin. ] 
If Dr. Wallis defines mechanicks to be the geometry of motion, a 
mathematical ſcience, which ſhews the effects of powers, or moy- 


ing forces, ſo far as they are applied to engines, and demonſtrates 
the laws of motion. Harri. 


The rudiments of geography, with ſomething of mechanicks, may 
be eaſily conveyed into the minds of acute young perſons, | 


Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

Salmoneus was a great proficient in mechanicks, and itventor of 

a veſſel which imitated thunder. Broome. 

MxEcHa'nicaLLyY. adv. [from mechanick.) Accord- 
ing to the laws of mechaniſm, 


hey ſuppoſe even the common animals that are in being, to 
have been formed mechanically among the reſt, _ 


Later philoſophers feign hypotheſes for explaining 
chanically, and refer other cauſes to metaphyſicks. 
MEcHA'NICALNESS. #. . [from mechanick.] 
1. Agreeableneſs to the laws of mechaniſm. 
2. Meanneſs. 


MEcnani'cian, 2. /. [mechanicien, French.) A man 
profeſſing or ſtudying the conſtruction of machines. 
Some were figured like male, others like female ſcrews, as me- 
chaniicians ſpeak. Boyle. 
Mt CHANi8m. 2. J [mechani/me, French. ] | 
1. Action according to mechanick laws. 
After the chyle has paſſed through the lunge, nature continues 
her uſual mechaniſm, to convert it into animal ſubſtances. 
Arbutbnot on Aliments. 
He acknowledged nothing beſides matter and motion ; ſo that all 
mult be performed either by mechaniſm or accident, either of which 
| is wholly unaccountable. | Bentley. 
2. Conſtruction of parts depending on each other in 
any complicated fabrick. | | 


IRE TRI 1. J. [from the place.] : 


Ray. 
all things ” 
Newtone 


Mechoncar 


. 


Merbo sean la 4 large my twelve or ſonrteen inches long ; the 
lone which affords. N is a ſpecies of bindweed, and its talks are 
angular i the root in yowder js 4 and mild purgative. ill. 
Muco'niuM. ufc (unn 
1. Expreſſed juice of poppy. 
2. The firſt exerement of children. 
Trifants new. born have u meconiunt, of ſoft of 


dark-coloured ex- 


crement in the bowels, Arbutbnot on Diet. 
Mu"pAL. . / [medaille, French; probably from me- 
tallum, Latin. f 


1. An ancient coin. | "4 
The Roman medals were their current money: when an action 
deſerved to be recorded on a coin, it was ſtampt, and iſſued out of 
the mints Addiſon's Guardian. 
2. A piece ſtamped in honour of ſome remarkable per- 
_ formance, | 
Muna"lL1Ck. adj „ medal.) Pertaining to medals, 
You will never, with all your meda//ick eloquence, perſuade 
Eugenius, that it is better to have a pocketful of Otho's than of 
Jacobus 's. | Addiſon on Medals, 
EDA'LLION» 1. J. [medaillon, French.) A large an- 
ve ſtamp or medal. 
aliom, in reſpect of the other coins, were the ſame as mo- 
dern medals In reſpe&t of modern money): Addiſon, 
Ms'DalLIST, . /. [medailliie, Fr.] A man ſkilled or 
curious in medals, 
At # medalliſt, yau ave not to look upon a cabinet of 
a treaſure of money, but of knowledge. 
To Mp. v. u. [middelen, Dutch.] 
1. To have to do: in this ſenſe it is always followed 
by with. | | 
4 is reported that caſſia, when gathered, is put into the ſkins of 
beaſts newly flayed, which breeding worms, they devour the pith 
and marrow, and ſo make it hollow j bur medd/e not with the back, 
becauſe it is bitter, | ES Bacon. 
With the power of it upon the ſpirits of men we will only medd/e, 
8 Bacon'i Natural Hiſtory, 
T have thus far been an upright judge, not meddling with the de- 
fign nor diſpoſition, ; | Dryden. 
2. Jo interpoſe ; to act in any thing. 
For my part, I'll not meddle nor make any farther. Shakeſpeare. 
In every turn of ſtate, without wedgling on either Gde, he has al- 
ways been favourable to merit. Dryden. 
The evil lawyers have pretended to determine concerning the 
ſneceMon 6f princes ; but, by our author's principles, have medd/ed 
in a matter hr belongs not to them, Locke, 
What haſt thou to do to medd/e with the affairs of my family? 
to diſpoſe of my eſtate, old boy ? Arbuthnet, 
3- To interpoſe or intervene importunely or officiouſly, 
Why ſhould't thou meddle to thy hurt. 2 Kings, xiv. 10. 
It is an honour for a man to ceaſe from ſtrife 1 but every fool 


medals as 
Addiſon . 


wlll be meddling. Prov. xx. 3. 
Thie meddling prleſt longs to be found a fool, Rewe. 
Let me ſhake off th' intruſive cares of day, 
And lay the meddling ſenfes all aſide. Thomſen's' Winter, 
To Milt. v. a, {from meſ/ler, French. ] Lo mix; 
to e Obſolete. 
: He that had well ycon'd his lere, 
Thus meddled his talk with many a teare. Spenſer. 


A meddled (tate of the orders of the goſpel, and ceremonies of 

popery, iy not the beſt way to baniſh popery. Hooker, 

Mbbirk. v. / er 1 One who buſies him- 
ſelf with things in which he has no concern, 

Do not drive away ſuch as bring thee information, as meddlers, 

but accept of them h part. Bacon. 

"This may be applied to thoſe that aſſume to themſelves the me. 

rits of other mens ſervices, meddlers, boaſters, and impertinents. 


L'Eftrange. 
Moba. adj, Intermeddling: as, a meddle/ome, 
buſy body. Ainſauorth. 


MEDIA'STINE, n, /. [French ; mediaffinum, Latin. ] 


The fimbriated body about which the guts are con- 


volved, 
None of the membranes which inveſt the infide of the breaſt but 
may be the ſeat of this diſeaſe, the mediaftine as well as the pleura. 
THE Arbutbnat on Diet. 
To MDT. wv. n, [from diu, Latin.] 
1. To interpoſe as an equal friend to both parties; 
to act inditferently between contending parties; to 
intercede, | | 
"The corruption of manners in the world, we ſhall find owing to 
ſome mediating ſe he mes that ofter to comprehend the difterent in- 
tereſts of fin and religion. Rogers. 
2. 'I'o be between two. 
By belng crowded, they exclude all other bodies that before me- 
diated between the parts of their body. Digby. 
No Mu'DIATH, „. 4. 
1. To effet by mediation, | - 
"The earl made many profeſſions of his deſire to interpoſe, and 
mediate a good peace between the nations. Clarendon, 
| yoſſeſs chemiſts and corpuſeularians of advantages by the con- 
federacy lam mediating between them. Boyle, 
2. lo limit by ſomething in the middle, 
They Kyled a double ſtep, the ſpace from the elevation of one 
fot to the ſame foot ſet down again, mediated by a Rep of the 
other foot, a pace, equal to five feet. Holder, 
Mu'viary, adj, [mediat, French; medius, Latin. ] 
1. laterpoſed 3 intervening. 


oon the mediate clouds thall be difpell'd 3 
The fun shall toon be face to face beheld, Prior, 
2. Middle ; between two extremes, 
Anxious we hover in a mediate ate, 
Retwixt intinity and nothing. Prior, 


3. AQting as a means. Unuſual. | 

The moſt important care of a new king, was his marriage for 
woliate eftabliſhinent of the royal line, Wees. 

Mu'biarhiy, atv, [from mediate.] By a ſecondary 
cauſe; in ſuch a manner that ſomething acts between 
the firſt eauſe and the laſt effec, 

God worketh all things amongſt us medlately by ſecondary means 
the which means of our ſafety being MMipping and ſea- forces, are 
ts be eftvemed as his gifts, and then vnly available and beneficial 
when he vouchlateth his grace to uſe them aright, Ratcigh's Kfiryre 

Peſtilent contagion is propagated immediately by converfing with 
Infected perfons, and mediate by peftilent ſeminaries propagated 
through the alte Harvey on Confumptionss 

an) ot vi „ . [mediation, French; from medius, 
zaun. 


1. Interpoſition 1 intervention z agency between two 
parties, praQtiſed by a common friend. | 
Some nobler token 1 have kept apart | 

2 — and Octavia, to induce BY g 
Their . Shatelpewre's Antony and Cleopatra 
Noble offices thou may'R e | 

Of Alete, after 1 am dead, | 

| Bexwoen his greatnels and thy other brethren, Shatgfrars 
The king fought unte them to compoſe thoſe troubles between 
him and his fulyeQts 4 they accordingly laterpoſed thelt eule lea Ih 
a round and princely manner = Faces. 


MED 


e paſſions have their reſidence in the ſenſitive appyite 1 for 
inaſmuch as man is a compound of fleſh as' well as ſpirit, the ſoul, 


paſſions, : South's Sermons. 
It is utterly unconceivable, that inanimate brute matter, without 
the mediation of ſome immaterial being, ſhould operate upon other 
matter without matunl contact. Bentley. 
. Interceſſjon ; entreaty for another. 
EDIA'TOR. 3. / [mediateur, French. ] 


1. One that intervenes between two parties, 
| You had found by experience the trouble of all mens confluence, 
| and for all matters to yourſelf, as a mediator between them and their 
ſoverelgn. | Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
2. An interceſlor ; an entreater for another; one who 
uſes his influence in fayour of another. | 
It is againſt the ſenſe of the law, to make ſaints or angels to be 
mediators between God and them, _ Stilling fleet, 
3. One of the characters of our bleſſed Saviour. 
A mediator is conſidered two ways, by nature or by office, as the 
fathers diſtinguiſh. He is a mediator by nature, as partaking of 
both natures divine and human; and mediator by office, as tranſ- 


acting matters between God and man. Waterl 
Man's friend, his mediator, his defign'd, 7 
Both ranſom and redeemer voluntary. Milton, 
EDIATO'RIAL, } adj, [from mediator.) Belonging 
Me"biaroRyY. to a mediator. 


All other effects of Chriſt's mediatorial office are accounted for 
from the truth of his reſurrection. Fiddes's Sermons. 


Men1ia"roRsH1P. #. J [from mediator,] The office 
of a mediator, 
Msvia'TRIX. 2. /. [medius, Lat.] A female media- 
tor, Ainſworth. 
Mevic. 3. / [medica, Latin.] A 
ME"p1CAL. adj. [medicus, Latin.] 
to the art of healing ; medicinal, | 
In this work attempts will exceed performances, it being com- 
poſed by ſnatches of time, as medical vacation would permit. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


lant. 
hyſical ; relating 


dicinally. 

That which promoted this conſideration, and medically ad- 
vanced the ſame, was the doctrine of Hippocrates. . Browne. 
Mu"p1CaMENT. n. /. [medicament, Fr. medicamentum, 
Lat.] Any thing uſed in healing; generally topical 

hy eee 
dmonitions, fraternal or paternal, then publick reprehenſions; 
and, vpn the unſucceſsfulneſs of theſe milder medicaments, the uſe 
of ſtronger phyſick, the cenſures. Hammond. 
A cruel wound was cured by ſcalding medicaments, after it was 


- away by ſcalding it with milk. Temple's Miſcel. 
Mrpicamte nTAL. adj. [medicamenteux, Fr. from me- 
dicament.] Relating to medicine, internal or topical. 
MebicamB nTALLY. adv. from medicamental.] Af. 
_ manner of medicine; with the power of me- 
cine, 
The ſubſtance of gold is invincible by the powerfulleſt action of 
natural heat; and that not only alimentally in a ſubſtantial mu- 
tation, but alſo medicamentally in any corporeal converſion. Brown. 
To Mx'bic ark. v. a. [medico, Latin.) To tincture 
or impregnate with any thing medicinal, 

The fumes, ſteams, and ſtenches of London, do ſo medicate and 
impregnate the air about it, that it becomes capable of little more. 


. Graunt's Bills of Merzality. 
To this may be aſcribed the great effects of medicated waters. 


Arbutbnot on Aliments, 
Mun1ca"T10Nn. . / [from medicate.] 
1. The act of tincturing or impregnating with medi- 
cinal ingredients. Fo 
The watering of the plant with an infuſion of the medicine may 


2. The uſe of phyſick. 
He adwſeth to obſerve the equinoxes and ſolſtices, and to de- 
cline medication ten days before and after. 
MsvicinAaBLR. adj. [medicinalis, Lat.] Having the 
power of phyſick. 1 
Old oil is more clear and hot in medicinable uſe, Bacon. 
Accept a bottle made of a ſerpentine ſtone, which gives any wine 
infuſed therein for four and twenty hours the taſte and operation of 


the Spaw water, and is very medicinable for the cure of the ſpleen. 
Wotton. 
The hearts and galls of pikes are medicinable. Welton. | 


Mrvici'naAl. adj. [medicinalis, Latin: this word is, 
now commonly erg. medicinal, with the aceent 
on the ſecond ſyllable; but more properly, and more 
agreeably to the beſt authorities, medicinal. ] 
Having the power of healing; having phyſical 
virtue, 
Come with words as medicinal as true, 
Honeſt as either ; to purge him of that humour 
That preſles him from ſleep. Shakeſpeare's Winters Tale. 
Thoutzhts my tormentors arm'd with deadly Rings, 
Mangle my apprehenſive tendereſt parts ; | 
Exaſperate, exulcerate and raiſe e 
Dire inflammation, which no cooling herb 
Nor medicinal liquor can aſſuage. Milton's Aren. 
The fecond cauſes took the ſwift command, 
The medicinal head, the ready hand; 
All but eternal doom was conquer d by their art. 
2. Belonging to phyſick. 
Learn'd he was in med'cinal lore, 
For by his fide a pouch he wore, 
Replete with ſtrange hermetiok powder, 
That wounds nine miles point-blank with folder. Butler, 
Such are call'd medicinal-days by ſome writers, wherein no cri- 
fix or change is expected, ſo as to forbid the uſe of medicines : 
but it is moſt properly uſed for thoſe days wherein purging, or any 
other evacuation, is more conveniently complied with. Qwincy, 
Maedicinal-hours are thoſe wherein it js ſuppoſed that medicines 
my de taken, commonly reckoned in the morning faſting, about 
an hour betore dinner, about four hours after dinner, and going to 


bed z but times are to be governed by the ſymptoms and aggravation 
of the diſtemper, Nuincy. 


Mubi'cinally, adv. [from medicinal.) Phyſically. 
The witneſſes that leech-like liv'd on blood, | 
Dryden, 


f 


Dryden. 


Sucking for them were med'cina/ly good, 


Mr"picing, . / [medicine, French; medicina, Latin. 
It is general] pronounced as if only of two ſyllables, 
med"cine.) Phyſick ; any remedy adminiſtered · by a 
phyſician, 

O, my dear father ! reſtauration, hang 
Thy medicine on my lips z and let this kity 
Repair thoſe violent harms. 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear 
A merry: heart doth good like a medicine eo) oe ſpirit 
drieth the bones. Prove xvii. 224 


| with to die, yet date not death endure ; 


| 2 


Deteſt the wei, yet defire the cure. Dryden, 


— 


2. Agency interpoſed ; intervenient power. | 


Mz'p1CALLY. adv. [from medical.) Phyſically ; me- 


, 


putrified z and the violent ſwelling and bruiſe of another was taken 


. 


have more force than the reſt, becauſe the medication is oft renewed, | 
a Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


Non. 


during its abode in the body, does all things by the mediation of theſe 


1 


3. A ſeries of thoughts, occaſioned by any objett gt 


than the medivm which pervades their interſtices. 


: MR D 


T5 Me'prct Nt v. 4 {from W 
- „ „ en 
_ ks . No ans e on) To 
| ot all the drowſy ſyrups of the x n 
Shall ever medicine ther te that ee 
Wich thou owedſt yeſterday, + Þ ks 
Mzv1'sTY. . / [mediets, Pr. medietas, 1, Shale, 
ſtate ; e of two extreme ww | 
They contained no fiſhy compoſure, but , hal . | 
bird; the human mediety variouſly placed not only 20 
| | — 


de 


, rewy' * * 
Mzpro'crity. 2. / [mediecrits, F =. ee 
A | 5 Medici, 
1. 222 degree; middle rate. 3 
en of age ſeldom drive buſineſs home * 8 
content themſelves with « mediocrity of Non ae full pet, by + | 
caſe, from the moſt exalted to the. moſt depreſſed in the ly Ms 
tion had been capable of no mediverities, an d if bis N a 
He likens the mediverity of wit to one of 3 Wa, | u 
manages his ſtore with great parſimony ; but who fortue, wk 
running into profuſenelſs, never arrives to the magnigugg fra o ot 
2 ech, co 
Getting and improving our knowledge ; ate 71 th 
perience and hiſtory, is all that the weak r ah he 


ſtate of mediocrity, while we ate in this work, "uivng 
tun ty, \ 
Gai 


deyond thy. 
258 
Hin 
Church af 
tor 1 ting, 


2. Moderation ; temperance, | 
Leſt appetite, in the uſe of food, ſhoulq hos 
which is meet, we owe obedience to that lu * 
teacheth ee in meats and drinks. * 
When they urge us to extreme oppoſition . 
Rome, do they mean we ſhould be om © the 
and afterwards return to a mediocrity q * only 
To M DIT ATE. v. a. [mediter, Fr. 
1. To plan; to ſcheme; to contrive. 
Some affirmed that I meditated a war; God ; 
then think of war, . Khon, Tot ay 
| Like a lion that unheeded lay, de 
Diſſembling Neep, and watchful to betr. 
With inward rages he meditates his prey, f 
Before the memory of the flood was Jo men 
ſetting up a falſe religion at Babel, : 
2. To think on; to revolve in the 
'Them amon 
There ſet a man of ripe and perfect age 
Who did them meditate all his life long. | 
Bleſſed is the man that doth meditare good things in vid Yon 
that reaſoneth of holy things. Preys, ol 
To Me'vitraTE. v. 2. To think; to 9 
template; to dwell on with intenſe though * 
commonly uſed of 


editor, 2 * | 


at 
Meditared the 


mind. * 


pious contemplation. pit. ta 


His delight is in the law of the Lord | 
meditate night and day. * en 1557 hy 
+" 

y 


I will meditate alſo of all thy work, and talk of all yoke 
TI” lil. 
Meditate till you make ſome act of n 
what you meditate ; either get ſome ab gy — 
or ſome new encouragements to virtue, gu 1 0 
To worſhip God, to Rudy his will, to med; a 
to love him; all theſe being pleaſure and On? upon him, w 


* y * Tillitjm, 
MsvpiTa'rion. #. /; | meditation, Fr. watuai 
1, Dee thought ; 401 f Paditatia, Lu] 


e attention; contrivance; cow 
templation. | 


I left the meditations wherein I was, and ſpake h kr in mger 
z 2 EA. a. WW 


2, 


| "Tis moſt true, 
That muſing meditation moſt affects 
The penſive ſecreſy of deſert cell. 
Some thought and meditation are neceſſary; 
poſſibly be fo ſtupid as not to have God in all his 
ſay in his heart, there is none, 


2. r employed upon ſacred objecl. 
is name was heavenly contemplation; 
Of God and goodnels was his meditation, 
Thy thoughts to nobler meditati:ns give, 
And ſtudy how to die, not how to live, 


** 


Ia. 
and a man may 
thoughts, or w 

Bently, , 


1 
Cm 
occurrence. In this ſenſe are books of meditations, To 
Me"piTaTIvE. adj. [from meditate.) 
1. Addicted to meditation. Airſun. 
2. Expreſſing intention or deſign. 
MEeDITERRANE, 4; 2 ant wail 
MabirkERRWNEAN. > 7 [me * work oh 
MtDiTERRA'NEOUS, terrante, French. 
1. Encircled with land. 
In all that part that lieth on the north ſide of the gal 
ſea, it is chought not to be the vulgar tongues Brerexonnds 
2. Inland; remote from the ſea. 3 
It is found iu mountains and mediterrancous parts; k 
fat and unctuous ſublimation of the earth. hum 
We have taken a leſs height of the mountains than is requllth 


if we reſpect the medirerrancous mountains, or thole that art 4 
great diſtance from the ſea. . bra 


M:t"pium. 2. / [medium, Latin.] 
1. Any thing intervening. 10 
Whether any other liquors, being made medium, cauſe 4 
ſity of ſound from water, it may be tried. Jam 
| I muſt bring together 
All theſe extremes; and muſt remove all medium, 
That each may be the other's object. 
Seeing requires light and a free medium, 
objects; we can hear in the dark, immured, 


| 1 
and a right linet 
and by curve let. 

1 Bk 


He, who looks upon the ſoul through its outward An 1 
ſees it through a deceitful medium, which is apt 10 A 
object. - Addiſon's pn 

The parts of bodies on which their colours depend, . 


Againſt filling the heavens with fluid mediums wh 
exceeding rare, a great objection ariſes from the rpm rl | 
laſting motions of the planets and comets in all manner * oak 
through the heavens. : N 2 

2. Any thing uſed in ratiocination, in ry * 
cluſion ; the middle — in an argument, 5 
ropoſitions are connected. ; 
K This cannot be anſwered by thoſe mediums 1 5 75 


4 
are forced de cold ® 
out prof 
ſeek 12 4 Le 


3. The middle place or degree; the ul tempo 
between extremes. 
The juſt medium of this caſe lies 
jection, the two extremes. : 
Mpix. #./. [neſpilus, Latin.] 
The leaves of the med[ar are either whole, poor 4, asin ol 
of the laurel, as in the manured ſorts ; or cin [lt 
ſorts : the flower confiſts of five leaves, which 1150 they a 
roſe : the fruits are umbilicated, and are not cats SY Lg 
and have, for the moſt part, five hard feeds in ** 


We, whoſe underſtandings are ſhort, 
thing from another, and in that proceſs we 


„ and te} 
betwixt the 25 1511 


m— 7 


i A * TE 


| The mered queſtion, 
Meer, 0 


MERE 


ow. will he fit under a medlar tree, 


Now. kind of fruits 
in his miſtreſs were that 
duch na call medlaris Sbaleſp· Rameo and Juliet. 
it of that tree. b 

3. The _—_ be rotten ere you be half ripe, 8 
4 that's the right virtue of the medlars a — . 
_ 16 drawn in a garment of yellow and carnation . cd 
—＋ ſervices, medlart, and „* | cacbam. 
baſke No rotten medlars, whilſt there Fas”? 


hards in virginity: : 
23 gather d from the hawthorn's branch 


Large mediarsy imitating regal crownse Philips. 
0 Merk. 3 6. To mingle. Spenſer. 


90 r vs [from meddle for mingle.) A mixture; 


miſcellany; 2 mingled maſs. It is commonly uſed 
ai ſome degree of contempt. : 
" imagined that the powder in the armory had taken fire; 
8 hat troops of horſemen approached: in which medly. of 
3 bare down one upon another, and joſtled many into 
conc i 


the tower ditch. 0 Hayward. 
Love is a medley of endearments, Jars, 
Syſpicions, quarrels, reconcilements, wars; a 
Then peace again» Ih. 


They count their toilſome marches, long fatigues, 
al faſtings, and will bear no more BR 
xn of philoſophy and war. 5 Addiſon's Cato. 
homet began to knock down his fellow-citizens, and to fill all 
” with an unnatural medley of religion and bloodſhed. Aadiſon. 
15 There are that a compounded fluid drain 
From different mixtures: and the blended ſtreams, 
Fach mutually Fon each, create 
leaſurable med 
7 1 adj. Mingled; confuſed. 
Mi I'm ſtrangely diſcompos d; 
alms at my heart convulſions in my nerves, 
Nn my little world make medley war. Dryden. 
Mrov'LLAk. adj. [medullaire, Fr. from medulla, 
ULLARY-» Lat.] Pertaining to the marrow. 
eons little emiſſaries, united together at the cortical part of 
the brain, make the medullar part, being a bundle of very ſmall, 
thread-like chanels or fibres. Cheyne's Phil. Principles. 
The hack, for the ſecurity of that medullary ſubſtance that runs 
gown its cavity, is bent after the manner of the catenarian curve. 
Cheyne's Phil. Principles. 
Mid. „/ [med, Saxon; miete, Teutonick. ] | 
Reward ; recompence. Now rarely uſed, 
4 He knows his med, if he be ſpide, 


Philips. 


To be a thouſand deaths, and ſhame beſide, Spenſer. 
Whether in beauties glory did exceed 
A roly garland was the victor's meedes Fairy Queen. 
Thanks to men 
Of noble minds is honourable meed. Shakeſpeare. 
He muſt not float upon his wat' ry bier 
Unwept, and welter ta the parching wind, 
Without the meed of ſome melodious tears Milton. 
If ſo, a cloak and veſture be my mcd 
Till his return no title ſhall I plead. Pope's Odyſſey. 
a, Preſent; gift. 
oh 1 Plutus, the god of gold, 
{s but his ſteward : no meed but he repays | 
Seven-told above itſelf. Shakeſp» Timon of Athens. 


| Mex. adj, [minkr, Iſlandick.] 


1. Mild of temper ; not proud; not rough; not eaſily | 


provoked ; ſoft ; gentle. 
Moſes was very meet above all men. 
But he her fears to ceaſe, 
Seat down the meek-ey'd peace. 


Numb. xil. Jo 
Milton. 


We ought to be very cautious and meek-ſpirited, till we are | 


iſſured of the honeity of our anceſtors. | 
2, Expreſſing humility and gentleneſs, 
Both confeſs'd 
Humbly their faults, and pardon begg'd, with tears 
Watering the ground, and with their ſighs the air | 
Frequenting, ſent from hearts contrite, in ſign 
Of lorrow unfeign'd, and humiliation mecks Milton. 
ToMr'tkxuen, v. 4. [from meek.) To make meek; 
to ſoften, This word I have found no where elle. 
The glaring lion ſaw, his horrid heart 
Was uceten'd, and he join'd his ſullen joy. 
Mercur, adv, [from meek,] Mildly ; gently ; not 
| rupvedly ; not proudly. 
Pe therefore, O my dear lords, pacify'd, _ 
And this mik ſeeming diſcord mcek/y lay aſide. Fairy Queens 
No pride does with your riſing honours grow, 
| You weekly look on ſuppliant crowds below. ; Stepney. 
Mi'ixxtss. 1. /. [from ect.] Gentleneſs; mildneſs; 
{oftnels of temper, 
hat pride and mcekreſs mixt by equal part, 
Do both appear t'adorn her beauty's grace. 
You lign your place and calling, in full ſeeming, 
With nctvals and humility 3 but your heart 
nme with arrogancy, ſpleen, and pride. Shakeſpeare. 
When his diſtemper attack'd him, he ſubmitted to it with great 
d ard refignation, as became a Chriſtian. Atterbury. 
Mts. aj. See MerE. Simple; unmixed, 
Men. n./. See Mak. A lake; a boundary. 
Mitarb. adj, aps . to a boundary ; meer being a 
boundary, or mark of diviſion. Hanmer. 
What, although you fled ! why ſhould he follow you? 
The itch of his affection ſhould not then 
Hae nickt his captainſhip z at ſuch a point, 
When half to half the world oppos'd, he being 


— 


Spenſer. 


Sbaleſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
adj. [of obſcure etymology. ] | | 
. Fit; proper ; qualified : applied both to perſons and 
things, Now rarely uſed. 
Ah! my dear love, why do you ſleep thus long, 
: hen mecter were that you ſhould now awake? Spenſer. 
the election of the miniſter ſhould be committed to every 
Raub, would they chuſe the mere Whirgift. 
Il am a tainted wether of the flock, 
Alert for death, Shak:ſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
Lo be known ſhortens my laid intent, 
Wy boon 1 make it, that you know me not, 
Lili time and 1 think meet. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
hat, at any time have you heard her lay ? 


hat, Sir, which 1 will not report after her. 
Von may to me, and 'tis moſt meet you ſhould, Shakeſp. 
T York is meeteſt man 
= be your regent in the realm of France. Shakeſpeare. 
1. eye is very proper and mect for ſeeing. Bentley. 
A with. Even with. [from meet, the verb.] 
_— expreſſion, 


wibyou.” tax Signior Benedick too much; but he'll be meet 
7. Marr Sbaleſpcare. 
— * V. 4. pret. I mat; I have met; particip. 
exan, Saxon, to find; moeren, Dutch.] 
o come face to face | 


j 


Thomſon. | 


| ſo ſmall a compaſs ? 


MEL 
| His daughter came out to cer him with timbrels and dances. 


Mean while our primitive great fire, to ur 5 
iT His godlike gueſt, walks forth. 
2. 10 


be a very great chance that parts them. 


peed, 


dicus, who lived before Socrates, 


5. To Meer with. To join. 

| Falſtaff at that oak ſhall meer <vith us. 

6. To MEH with, To ſuffer unexpectedly. 
e, that hath ſuffered this diſordered ſpring, 

Hath now himſelf met with the fall of leaf. 

A little ſum you mourn, while moſt have met 

With twice the loſs, and by as vile a cheat. 


7. To encounter; to engage. 


Royal miſtreſs, 
Prepare to meet with more than brutal fu 
From the fierce prince. 


8. A latiniſm. To obviate ; occurrere ob jecto. 


which if not removed, the concluſion of experlence from 
paſt to the preſent will not be found. 


9. To advance half way. 


meeting readineſs of deſire. 


Our meeting hearts 
Conſented ſoon, and marriage made us one. 


place and join. 


There are beſide 
Laſcivious meeters, to whoſe venom'd found 
'The open ear of youth doth always liſten. 
Ma'gTIx O. #. /. | from meet.] 
1. An aſſembly ; a convention. 


they want it. 


3. A conventicle; an aſſembly of Diſſenters. 
4. A conflux: as the meeting of two rivers. 


where Diſlenters aſſemble to worſhip. 


bouſes ; but I ſoon made him eaſy, Add 
perly. 
ME'ETNESS» 
Mzg'GRIM. 2. /. 
iu ,,ũj Diſorder of the head. 


a ſemblance ot turning round. 
| There ſcreen'd in ſhades from day's deteſted glare, 
Spleen ſighs for ever on her penſive bed, 
Pain at her ſide, and megrim at her head. 
To Meine. v. a. To mingle. 


French.] A retinue; domeſtick ſervants. 
They ſummon'd up their meiny ; ſtrait took horſe 
Commanded me to follow, and attend. 


black choler. | 
MELANCHO'LICK, adj. [from melancho 
driacal z gloomy. 


whatſoever is proportionable to any one. 


7 The tat old Ari- 
in oppoſite direbens do encounter, by travelling - eee in julgement yay + 
: ep rage wg 1 They to their own conceits have broug 
an thou wy poſts f Sbaleſpeare. b The image of his general thought ; 
* 


If the fathers and huſbands of thoſe, whoſe relief this your meet in 
intends, were of the houſhold of faith, then their relicts an 
children ought not to be ſtrangers to the good that is done in it, if | 


Spratt's Sermons. 
Since the ladies have been left out of all meetings except parties at 


* — meet.] Fitneſs; propriety. 


[from Hemycrany, migrain, megrim, 


If he be mad, or angry, or melancholick, or ſprightly, he will pain 
| Dryden 


| 


Milton. 
encounter in hoſtility. 
Of bis almighty ding Be Gall ber : 
is almig ine, he | 
So match'd they ſtood 3 | 
For never but once more was either like 5 
To meet ſo great a foe. 5 Milton. 
3. To encounter unexpectedly. | 
So judge thou ſtill, preſumptuaus, till the wrath, 
Which thou incurr'f by flying, meer thy flight 
Sev'nfold, and ſcourge that wiſdom back to Hell, QAilton, 
4. To join another in the ſame place. 
| When ſhall we three meet again, 
In thunder, lightning, or in raitl Sbaleſpeare : Macberb. 
Chance may lead where I may meet 
Some wand'ring ſpitit of Heav'n by fountain fide 
Or in thick ſhade retir d. Milton. 
I knew not till I met 
My friends, at Ceres“ now deſerted ſeat, Dryden. 
Not look back to ſee, i 
: When what we love we ne'er muſt meet again, Dryden. 
5. To cloſe one with another, 
The nearer you come to the end of the lake, the mountains on 
each ſide grow higher, till at laſt they meet. Addiſon. 
6. To find; to be treated with; to light on. 
Had I a hundred mouths, a hundred tongues, 
I could not half thoſe horrid crimes repeat, 
Nor half the puniſhments thoſe crimes have met. Dryden. 
Of vice or virtue, whether bleſt or curſt, wo 
Which meets contempt, or which compaſſion firſt, Pope. 
To me no greater joy, 
Than that your labours meet a proſp'rous end. Granville, 
To Mer. V. A. ; 
1. To encounter; to cloſe face to face. 
2. To encounter in hoſtility. 
Then born to diſtance by the tides of men, 
Like adamant and ſteel they meet again. Dryden. 
3. To aſſemble; to come together. 
They appointed a day to meet in together. 2 Mac. 
Their choice nobility and flower 
Met from all parts to ſolemnize this feaſt. Milton. 


The materials of that building happily mer together, and very 
fortunately ranged themſelves into that delicate order, that it muſt 

| Tillotſon. 

4. To MET with, To light on; to find: it includes, 


ſometimes obſcurely, the idea of ſomething unex- 


When he cometh to experience of ſervice abroad, he maketh as 


worthy a ſoldier as any nation he mecteth with. Spenſer. 
We met with many things worthy of obſervation. acon. 
Hercules“ meeting 4vith pleaſure and virtue, was invented by Pro- 


Addi One 
What a majeſty and force does one meet <vith in theſe ſhort in- 
ſcriptions : are not you amazed to ſee ſo much hiſtory gathered into 


Addiſon on ancient Medals. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Shakeſpeare. 
Creech. 


4 ä 
Rowe's Ambitious Stepmot ber. 
Before I proceed farther, it is good to meet woith an r 

e time 
Bacon. 


He yields himſelf to the man of buſineſs with reluctancy, but | 
offers himſelf to the viſits of a friend with facility, and all the 
South. | 

| 


Roxve. 
10. To unite, to join: as, theſe riyers meet at ſuch a 


Mz'eTER. a. J. [from meet.] One that accoſts another, 


8 bakeſpeare. 


play, our converſation hath degenerated. wift. 
2. An interview. | 

Let's be revenged on him; let's appoint him a __ and lead 

him on with a fine baited delay. Shakeſpeare. 


| MgEgTiNG-HOUSE. #. / [meeting and hoyſe.] Place 
His heart miſgave him that the churches were ſo many 2 

N Hons 

Me"eTLY. adv. [from the adjective.] Fitly ; pro- 


In every megrim or vertigo there is an obtenebration joined with 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


| Pope. 
Ainſworth, 
Mr'IN v. u. J. [menigu, Saxon. See Many. Me/nie, 


Shakeſpeare. 
Mer.anaco'Gues. . /. [from wine and .] Such 


medicines as are ſuppoſed particularly to purge off 


wh. 
1. Diſordered with melancholy ; fanciful ; hypochon- 


t 


vlt az the melancholick eye na F t at, 
| 5 — fleets, and armies in the key. | Priori 
2. Unhappy; unfortunate; cauſing ſorrow. 
The king found himſelf at the head of his army, after ſo m 
accidents and melancholick perplexities. e ede 


Acre; and v. 


of black bile; but it is better known to ariſe from 
too heavy and too viſcid blood: its cure is in eva- 
cuation, nervous medicines, and powerful ſtimuli. 
we "8. Quincy. 
2. A kind of madneſs, in which the mind is always 
fixed on one object. | 
I have neither the ſcholar's melancholy, which is emulation; nor 
the muſician's, which is fantaſtical ; nor the courtier's, which is 
proud; nor the ſoldier's, which is ambitious ; nor the lawyer's, 
which is politick; nor the lady's, which is nice; nor the lover's 
which is all theſe; but it is a melancholy of mine own, cortipou 


the ſundry contemplation of my travels, in which my often rumi · 
nation wraps me in a moſt humorous ſadneſs. —  Shakeſpeares 
Moonſtruck madneſs, moping melancholy; | ltons 
3. A gloomy, penſive, diſcontented temper. 
He proteſted, that he had only been to ſeele ſolitary places by an 
extreme melancholy that had poſſeſſed him. | Sidney. 
All theſe gifts come from him; and if we murmur here, wg 
may at the next melancholy be troubled that God did not make us 
angels. : Taylor's Holy Livings 
This melancholy flatters, but ynmans you 
What is it elſe but penury of ſoul, | 
A lazy froſt, a numbneſs of the mind? 
In thoſe deep ſolitudes and awful cells, 
Where heav'nly penſive contemplation dwells, 
. And ever muling melancholy reigns. : : 
MELANCHO'LY. adj. [melancholigue, French. ] 
1. Gloomy; diſmal. | * 
Think of all our miſeries | | 


But as ſome melancholy, dream, which has awak'd us 
To the renewing of our joys. | 


If in the melancholy ſhades below, | 
The flames of friends and lovers ceaſe to glow z 
Yet mine ſhall ſacred laſt, mine undecay d, 
Burn on through death, and animate my ſhade. P 


2. — with melancholy; fanciful; habitually * 
ected. | 
| Shakeſpeare. 


Dryden. 


{. 


Popes 


How now, ſweet Frank; art thou melancholy ? 
He obſerves Lamech more "melancholy than uſual, and imagines 
it to be from a ſuſpicion he has of his wife Adah, whom hs 
loved. | | | | Locke. 
MELICE'RIS. 1. J. [unune;] PE. 
Meliceris is a tumour ineloſed in a cyſtis, and conſiſting of 
matter like honey. If the matter reſembles milk. curds, the tus 
mour is called atheroma ; if like honey, meliceris ; and if compoſed 
| of fat, or a ſuety ſubſtance, ſteatoma. Sharp. 
8 1. J. [melilot, French; melilotus, Lat.] A 
plant. | | | 
To Ma“ Liox ATE. v. a, [meliorer, Fr. from melior.] 
To better; to improve. 4 
Grafting melicrates the fruit; for that the nouriſhment is better 
prepared in the ſtock than in the crude earth, Bacon. 
But when we graft, or buds inoculate, 5 
Nature by art we nobly meliorate. = * Denbam. 
A man ought by no means to think that he ſhould be able ſo 
much as to alter or meliorate the humour of an ungrateful perſon 
by any acts of kindneſs. 5 South. 
Caſtration ſerves to meliorate the fleſh of thoſe beaſts that fuffer 


Graunts 


| Much labour is requir'd in trees k 
Well muſt the ground be digg'd, and better dreſt'd, 
New ſoil to make, and meliorate the reſt. Dryden's Virgil. 


 MtLioka'T10N, u. 4 ener, Fr. from meliorare.] 

Improvement; act of bettering. | 

For the melioration of muſick there is yet much left, in this 

Point of exquiſite conſorts, to try. 3 Bacon« 

Mcxr1o'riTY. n. / [from melior.] State of being bet- 
ter. A word very elegant, but not uſed. 

Men incline unto them which are ſofteſt, and leaſt in their way, 
in deſpight of them that hold them hardeſt to it; ſo that this co- 
lour of me/iority and pre-eminence is a ſign of weakneſs. Bacon. 

The order and beauty of the inanimate parts of the world, the 
diſcernable ends of them, the meliority above what was neceſſary to 
be, do evince, by a reflex argument, that it is the workmanſhip 
not of blind nn but of an intelligent and benign agent. 

Bentley. 
To MELL. v. n. [meler, ſe meler, French.) To mix; 
to meddle. Obſolete. 


| 

| it. 
| \ 

| 


It fathers fits not with ſuch things to mell. Spenſer, 
| Here is a great deal of good matter | 
Loſt for lack of telling : 
Now I ſee thou doſt but clatter, | 
Harm may come of melling. Spenſer*s Paſloralt. 
Melt rtRous. adj. Productive of honey, Did. 


MEeLLt1Fica"TiON. 2. /. [mellifico, Latin.] The art 
or practice of making honey; production of honey. 
In judging of the air, many things beſides the weather ought to 


be obſerved : in ſome countries, the ſilence of graſs-hoppers, and 
want of mellification in bees. | rbutbnot, 


MeLLli'FLUENCE, #. J. [mel and fluo, Lat.] A honied 
flow ; a flow of ſweetneſs. | 4 
ME8LLt1 FLUENT. | adj. [mel and fluo, Latin. Flow- 
Mzu11'rLvous, F ing with honey; flowing with 
ſweetneſs. | a 
A. mellifluous voice, as I am a true knight, Shakeſpeare. 
As all thoſe things which are moſt mellifiuous are ſooneſt changed 


into choler and bitterneſs, ſo are our vanities and pleaſures con- 
yerted into the bittereſt ſorrows. | a Raleigb. 


Innumerous ſongſters in the freſhening ſhade 
Of new ſprung leaves, their modulations mix T4 
Mollifiuous. Thomſon's Spring. 
ME'LLow. adj. [meappa, ſoft, Saxon, Skinner more 
nearly from mollis, molle, mellow, mellow e though r 
is indeed eaſily changed into / in common ſpeech. ] 
1. Soft with ripeneſs; full ripe, 
A ſtorm, a robbery, call it what you will, 
Shook down my mel/owv hangings, nay, my leaves. Shakeſp. 
An apple in my hand works different effects upon my ſenſes : 
my eye tells me it is green; my noſe, that it hath a mellczo ſcent ; 
and my taſte, that it is ſweet, _ 


Digby. 
A little longer, 
And Nature drops him down without your ſin, 
Like mellow fruit, without a winter ſtorms Dryden, 
2, Soft in ſound. 
Of ſeven ſmooth joints a llt pipe I have, 
Which with his dying breath Dametas gave. Dryden, 
3. Soft; unQuous, Cie 
Camomile ſheweth mellow grounds fit for wheat. Bacons 
4. Drunk; melted down with drink. | 
Oreedy of phyficians N ſees, | 
From female — praiſe he takes degrees. Roſcommons. 


5 Is 


MELANCHO'LY. . J [melancolie, French from 
1. A diſeaſe, ſuppoſed to proceed from a redundance 


ed of many ſimples, extracted from many objects, and, indeed, 


Y 


Ih ell thy humours, whether grave or Melloev, 
ou'rt ſuch a teſty, touchy, pleaſant fellow z 
Haſt ſo much Wit, and mirth, and ſpleen about thee, 
There Is no living with thee, nor without thee. 
Yo Mirow. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To ripen to maturez to ſoften by ripeneſs; to 
ripen by age. | 
Lord Aubrey Vere 
Was done to death, and more than fo, my father; 


Aldiſin. 


Even in the downfall of his i, d years, Shaheſpeare. 
The royal tree hath left us _ fruit, 

Which melow'd by the ſtealing hours of time, 

Will well become the ſeat of majeſty, Shakeſps Rich. III. 
On foreign muntains may the ſun refine 

The grapes ſoft juice, and melloxy it to wine. Addiſon. 


2. To ſoften, | 
. They A the W * in ee N 2 
b ve froſty to mcl/gww It, they do not plow It aga pril. 
A e e eee e 
3. To mature to perfection. 
e This Ae moſt pleaſing entertainment 6f the /Eneis, 
Vis ſo accounted in his own age, and before it was mel/owed into 
that reputation which time has given it. ; Dryden. 
„ Mu"L.LOW, v. . To be matured ; to ripen. 
Though no ſtone tell thee what I was, yet thou 
In my grave's inſide fee'ſt, what thou art now; 
Yet thou'rt not yet ſo good, till us death lay 
To ripe and me/lezo there, we're ſtubborn clay» 
Mx'tuownsss. 1. / [from _— 
1. Maturity of fruits ; ripeneſs ; ſoftneſs by maturity. 
My reaſon can confider greenneſs, ' melloxuneſs, ſweetneſs, or 
coldneſs, ſingly, and without relation to any other quality that is 
painted In me by the ſame apple. Digby of Bodies. 
The ſpring, like youth, freſh bloſſoms doth produce, 
But Autumn makes them ripe, and fit for uſe; 
80 age a mature ei doth ſet 
On the green promiſes of youthful heat. 


2. Maturity ; full age. 
error Al #. J. [melocotone, Spaniſh z malum coto- 
neum, Latin.) A quince, Obſolete, 


Downs; 


Denbam. 


In apricots, peaches, or melocotones upon a wall, the greateſt ] 


fruits are towards the bottom. | Bacon. 
M«1.0'v10vs, adj. [from melody.] Muſical ; harmo- 


nious. 
Fountalns | and ye that warble, as ye flow, 


Melodions murmurs ; warbling tune his praiſe, Miltens 
And oft with holy hymns he charm'd their ears; 
A muſick more me/odious than the ſpheres. Dryden. 


Mn1.0'p10vsLy, adv. [from melodious.] Muſically ; 
harmoniouſly, 

Mx1o'nrovsnuss. n. /. [from melodieus.] Harmo- 
niouſneſs ; muſicalnels. 

ME'LODY. 3. /. [ww%a.)] Muſick ; ſweetneſs o 


ſound, | 
The prophet David having ſingular knowledge not in poetry 
nlane but in muſick alſo, judging them both to be things moſt ne- 
ceſſary for the houſe of God, left behind him a number of divinely 
Indited poems, and was farther the author of adding unto poetry 
welody in publick prayer, melody both vocal and inſtrumental, for 
the raifing up of men's hearts, and the ſweetening of their aftec- 
wons towards God, | Hooker, 
Singing and — melody in your hearts to the Lord. 
| Why rather, ſſeep, left thou in ſmoky cribs, 
And huſht with buzzing night flies to thy Number z 
Than In the perfum'd chambers of the great, 
And lull'd with ſounds of ſweeteſt melody ? Shakeſpeare, 
Lend me your ſongs, ye nightingales : Oh pour 
The many-running ſoul of melody 
Into my varied verle | Thomſon's Spring. 
Mx'Lon. 1. J. [melen, Fr, mele, Lat.] 
1. A plant. 8 
I be flower of the melon conſiſts of one leaf, which is of the ex- 
panded bell ſhape, cut into ſeveral ſegments, and exattly like thoſe 
of the cucumber 1 ſome of theſe flowers are barren, not adhering to 
the embrio z others are fruitful, growing upon the embrio, which 
Js afterwards changed Into a fruit, for the moſt part of an oval 
ſhape, ſmooth or wrinkled, and divided into three ſeminal apart- 
ments, which ſeem to be cut into two parts, and contain many 
ablong ſeeds. Miller, 
8. The fruit, TOES 
We remember the fiſh which we did eat In Egypt ſree'y 3 the 
eucumbers and the me/ont, Num, Xl. 5. 
Mton- Tus rr. / [melocoZur, Latin. ] 
The whole plant of the wawn-th;fle bath a Cingular appearance, 
| Miller. 
J. MutT, v. a. [melran, Saxon. ] 
1, To diſſolve ; to make liquid; commonly by heat. 
How they would welt me out of my fat drop by diop, and liquor 
Ahermen's boots with me Shateſpeare, 
When the melting fire burneth, the fire cauſeth the waters to 


lia, lxiv. 2+] 


"This price, which is given above the value of the (ilver in our 
coin, Is given only to preterve our coin from being melted down, 


Locke. 

"The rock's high ſummit in the temple's ſhade, 
Nar heat could we/t, nor beating ſtorm invade. Pope, 
I your butter when me/ted taftes of brafy, it is your maſter's 
fault, who will not allow you a filver ſaucepan, Swift, 
a. To diſlolve; to break in pieces, | 
To take In pieces this frame of nature, and welt It down into its 


Arft principles; and then to obſerve how the divine wiſdom wrought 


all theſe things into that beautiful compoſition g is a kind of joy, 
which pierceth the mind. Burnet, 
J. To lotten to love or tenderneſs, 5 
"The mighty maſter ſmil'd to ſee 
That love was in the next degree: 
Aas but s kindred found to move, 
Far pity melts the mind to love, Dryd, Alexander: Feaſt, 
Alas ! the tory melts away my foul, Addiſon's Cato. 
4. To waſte way. 
Thou would'ft have plung'd thyſelf 
Ia general riot, melted down thy youth 
In different beds of luſt, Sateſpeare's Timon of Athens, 


Te Mutt. v. e b | 
1. To become liquid; to diſſolve; to be made fluid. 


Let them welt away as waters which run continually, Iam, 
"The we bs fragrant, but it tades in time; 
The violet Wert, but quickly paſt the prime ; 
While lilies hang their heads and foon decay, 
And whiter ſnow In minutes wett away, D. dre. 


2. To be ſoſtened to pity, ot any gentle paſſion ; to 
grow tender, mild, or gentle. | 
eee, PORE 
earth than others, ha "4 Cori . 
Dighton and Forreft ; * ee 
Albelt, they were echt villlans, bloody dogy, 
Melting with tenderneſs and mild compattion, 
Wept ke two children in their death's thd tary State. 
"This fald te mov'd aftiftants molt lu tears, Dryden. 
Mitting into tears, the pious man 
Deplor' \ fad A fight. 


3. To be didolyed ; to loſe ſubſtance. OP 


N 


4. To be ſubdued by affliction. 


MEM 
.* » Whither arc they vaniſh'd ? 


Into the air: and what ſeem'd corporal 
Melted as breath into the wind, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Shakeſpeare. 


Beauty is a witch, 
Againſt whoſe charms faith melterh into blood. 

My ſoul melteth for heavinels : ſtrengthen thou me. Pſalm. 
Mse'LTes. . /. [from ant? One that melts metals. 

Miſo and Mopſa, like a couple of foreſwat me/ters, were get- 
ting the pure ſilver of their bodies out of the ore of their * 

. ney» 
This the anthor attributes to the remiſſneſs of the former melters, 
in not exhauſting the ore. Derbam's Phyſico-Theel. 
Mg"LTINGLY. adv. [from melting.) Like ſomething 
melting. f 
Zelmane lay upon a bank, that her tears falling into the water, 
one might have thought ſhe began meltingly to be metamorphoſed 
to the running river. Sidney. 
Me"Lwei. . J. A kind of fiſh, 
Mi'unkR. . J. [membre, Fr. membrum, Lat.] 
1. A limb; a part appendant to the body. ; 

It is profitable for thee that one of thy members ſhould periſh, and 
not that thy whole body ſhould be caſt into hell. Matth. 
The tongue is a little member, and boaſteth great m_ an 

Jam. Ill. 5 

If ſhape it might be call d, that ſhape had none, 
Diſtinguiſhable in member, joint, or limb. ilton. 
2. A part of a diſcourſe or period; a head; a clauſe, 

Where the reſpondent limits or diſtinguiſhes any propoſition, the 
opponent muſt prove his own propoſition according to that member 
of the diſtinction in which the reſpondent denied it. Watts. 
3. Any part of an integral, 

In poetry as in architecture, not only the whole but the principal 
members, ſhould be great. Addiſon. 
4. One of a community. 

My going to demand juſtice upon the five members, my enemies 


loaded with obloquies. 3 King Charles. 
Mean as J am, yet have the Muſes made | 
Me free, a member of the tuneful trade, Dryden. 


time of the commonwealth, were erected to ſuch of the members as 
had done ſervice to their country. Addiſon. 
Mu"MBRANE. . /. [membrane, Fr. membrana, Lat. 

A membrane is a web of ſeveral ſorts of fibres, interwoven together 
ſor the covering and wrapping up ſome parts : the fibres of the 
membranes give them an elaſticity, whereby they can contract, and 
cloſely graſp the parts they contain, and their nervous fibres give 
them an exquiſite ſenſe, which is the cauſe of their contraction; 
they can, therefore, ſcarcely ſuffer the ſharpneſs of medicines, and 
are difficultly united when wounded. Quincy. 

The chorion, a thick membrane obſcuring the formation, the 
dam doth after tear alunder, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

They obRacle find none 
Of membrane, joint, or limb, excluſive bars: 
Eaſier than air with air, if ſpirits embrace, 
'T otal they mix. Milton. 

The inner membrane that involved the ſeveral liquors of the egg 
remained unbroken. Boyle. 
MeMBrAnAa CEous. ) adj. [membraneux, French; from 
MeunkA'NHOus. membrana, Lat.] Conſiſting 


Mr'uug AN Obs. of membranes. 
Lute-ſtrings, which are made of the membraneous parts of the 
guts ſtrongly wicathed, ſwell jo much as to break in wet weather. 
| Boyle. 

Great conceits are raiſed of the involution or membranous ee e 
called the ſilly-how. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Such birds as are carnivorous have no gizzard, or muſculous, 
but a membranous ſtomach; that kind of food being torn into ſmall 
flakes by the beak, may be caſily concocted by a membranous ſto- 
mach. Ray on Creation. 

Anodyne ſubſtances, which take off contractlons of the membra- 
nowe parts, are diuretick, Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

Birds of prey have membranaceous, not muſcular ſtomachs. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
MEME'NTO. n. /. [Latin.] . A memorial notice; a 
hint to awaken the memory, 

Our maſter, for his learning and piety, is not only a precedent 
to his own ſubjeQs, but to foreign princes; yet he is but a man, 
and ſeaſonable memento's may be uſeful. Bacon, 

Is not the frequent ſpectacle of other people's deaths a memento 
ſuſticient to make you think of your own ? L' Eftrange. 
Mgmo'tk, . / |memoire, French. ] 


1. An account of tranſaQtions familiarly written. 

Ne our great maſter's future charge | 
To write his own memeirs, and leave his heirs 
High ſchemes of government and plans of wars. 

2. Hint; notice; account of any thing. 

There is not in any author a computation of the revenues of the 
Roman empire, and hardly any memoirs from whence it might be 
collected. Arbuthnot on Coins, 
Mt MORABLE. adj. [ memorable, Fr. memorabilis, Lat.] 
Worthy of memory ; not to be forgotten. 

Nothing 1 fo much delight to recount, as the memorable friend- 


Prior. 


ſhip that giew betwixt the two princes. Sidney. 
From this defire, that main deſire proceeds, 
Which all men have ſurviving fame to gain, 
By tombs, by books, by memorable deeds, 
For ſhe that this defires doth (till remain. Davies. 


Dares Ulyſles for the prize contend, 
In fight of what he durſt not once defend; 
Nut baſely fled that memorable day, 
When 1 trom Hector's hands redeem'd the flaming prey ? 
; . Dryden. 
Mu'MoRABiy. adv. [from memorable,} In a manner 
worthy of memory. 
MEMORA”NDUM, n. J. [Lat.] A note to help the 
memory. 
| reſolved to new pave every ſtreet, and entered a memorandum in 


my pocket-book accordingly. Guardian. 
Nature's fair table-book, our tender ſouls 
We icrawl all o'er with old and empty rules, 
Stale meomorandums of the ſchools. Swift. 


Mrmo'R1AL. adj, [memorial, Fr. memerialis, Lat.] 
1. Preſervative of memory. 
Thy maſter now lies thinking in his bed 
Of thee and we, and ſighs, and takes my glove, 
And gives memorial dainty killes to it. Thateſpeare, 
May I., at the coneluſion of a work, which Is a kind of monu- 
ment of Pope's partiality to me, place the tollowing lines as an in- 


({cription memorial of it, Broome. 
The tomb with manly arms and trophies raiſe 
There high in air memorial of my name 
Fix the {mooth oar, and bid me live to fame. Pope. 


2. Contained in memory, 
The caſe is with the moworial poſſeſſions of the greateſt part of 


memories. 
Mumo'RIAt., n,/; 


1. A monument; ſomething to preſerve memory. 
Churches have names z . of 2 of 
witdom, tome in memory of the Trinity itſelf, ſome of Chriſt 
under ſundry titles; of the bleſſed Virgia not a tew ;; many of one 


arts. 


| apoſtle, aut, or maityr j many of all. Hecker. 


Sienna is adorned with many towers of brick, which, in the 


mankind 1 a few uletul things mixed with many tritles fill up their 


M 


3+ 


4+ 


Jo 


2 that no nantes offer tovnt | 


had, with great diſpatch, carried a letter from i 
certain lords © Certain lon g 


To Memor1'zE. v. a. [from memory, 


cially in thofe times in which the ſame was ſuppoſed, 
full table of time; for my part, I love no ambitious wal. 


MEMORY. % [menoire, Fr. menyia, . 4 


which a 
out of ſight. 


preſent to entertain us: it is like thoſe repoſitories in 
are filled with ſtores of food, on which they may ry 
their preſent paſture fails. 


MEN 


rd, 
All the laws of this kingdom have ſome Nor. w., 0, 
thereof in writing, yet all of them have not th x 1 9, M. 
ing ; for ſome of thoſe laws have obtained their eig aal u goo! 
morial uſage. | Force by m. Me'u! 
In other parts like deeds deſerv d 1 men 


Memorial, where the might of Gabriel 


Reflect upon a clear, unblotred, acquitti ; | 
upon the incttable comforts of the —— ace d = 
"Medals are fo many monuments confi dach — wo 

a 82ed over to et Jau. g'Nl 
— laſt when all other memorials of the ſame age N the chan 
oſt. , or WT! 

Hint to aſſiſt the memory, lee N. 


He was a prince ſad, ſerious, and full of thou 


ſervations, and full of notes and memorials of pits wt lecker 4 Me'xt 
ing perſons. ; | — touch, to a 
Memorials written with king Edward's hand ſhall l. ey Vll Be 

Zo their 


reward. 


EMO'RIALIST. #. . [from memorial.) 0 
writes memorials, = 
I muſt not omit a memorial ſetting forth, that the 


An addreſs ; reminding of ſervices and ola: 
wh 
Satay, 
Y Writing, 


the Indian, 
"be 
15 


To record; to commit to memory 
They neglect to memorize their conqueſt of 


Let their names that were bravely loft be rather 


eloquent deſcription of miſeries. men 
To cauſe to be remembered, Few ' 1 
They meant ; 


To memorize another Golgotha. 8% 
t. 


The power of retaining or recolledling things 
retention; reminiſcence ; recollection. pal 
Memory is the power to revive again in our mi 
fer imprinting have diſappeared, or NG ” 


The memory is perpetually looking back, when we have Rr 


animals thay 
mihate, whey 
1 Addijan' 
Exemption from oblivion, e 
That ee man of memory, 
Henry the Fifth Shateſpear'' 
Time of knowledge, nnn 
Thy requeſt think now fulfill'd, that aſk'd 
How firſt this world, and face of things, began, | 
And what, before thy mam, was done. 
Memorial ; monumental record, 
Be better ſuited ; 
Theſe dee are 1 of thoſe worſer hours: 
I pr'ythee put them off. Shakeſpear,' 
A ſwan in memory of Cycnus ſhines; umi 
The mourning ſiſters weep in wat'ry ſigns. Al 
Reflection; attention. Not in uſe. 
When Duncan is aſleep, his two chamberlaing 
Will I with wine and wallel fo convince, 
That m „the warder of the brain, 


Ma. 


Shall be a fume. Shakeſpear's Mackah, mo 
Men, the plural of man. 8 
Wits live obſcurely, men know not how; or die obſcurely, we ord, 
mark not when. Aſcham, equa 
For men, there are to be conſidered the valour and number: the 3. Fe 

old obſervation is not untrue, that the Spaniards valour lieth in the T 
eye of the looker-on; but the Engliſh valour lieth about the (dl porat 
dier's heart, Bacon's War with Spain Me'n 

He thought fit that the king's affairs ſhould entirely be conductel 1. H. 
by the ſoldiers and men of war. Clarendn, 

MEeNn-PLE"ASER. mn. / [men and fpleaſer.] One tov 
careful to pleaſe others. 2. H. 
Servants, be obedient to them that are your maſters : not wit * 
eye · ſervice, as men-pleaſers z but as the ſervants of Chriſt, doing their 
the will of God from the heart. Epb. vi b. Mr's 
To Mr'NACE. v. a. [menacer, French.] To threaten; fron 
to threat, - enci 
Who ever knew the heavens menace fo? Shale vr. Al 
Your eyes do menace me: why look you pale? Ag. to er 
My maſter knows not but 1 am gone hence, 
And fearfully did menace me with death, 5 Ea 
If 1 did ſtay to look on his intents. Hole prares touch 
From this league | a 
Peep'd harms that menac'd him. Shateſpeart's Hwy VU W 
What ſhou'd he do? 'was death to go away, their 
And the god menac'd if he dar'd to tay, Dad Fakes their 
Me"nace. #. J. [menace, French; from the verd. duce 
Threat, ; 

He that would not believe the menace of God at fir, it may E Ms x: 
doubted whether, before an ocular example, he believed the cut cit) 
at laſt, | Brown's Vulger Emil M's 

The Trojans view the duſty cloud from far, tha 

And the dark menace of the diſtant war. Dryden's Ai. W 
Me"nactr, n. J. [menaceur, French; from au Ko 
A threatener ; one that threats. uneq, 
Hence menacer / nor tempt me into rage: " or day 

This roof protects thy raſhneſs. But begone |! 1 IN: 
MENA'GE, . J. [French.] A colleges of animals 3 
I ſaw here the largeſt menage that 1 ever met With. 4 F. M. 
M&"NAGOGURE. 1. J. [uny; and ayes] A medicine that io 
promotes the flux of the menſes. "i 
To Mex b. v. 4. [emendo, Latin. ] i, 
1. To repair from breach or decay. wt Af 

They gave the money to the workmen to repair and er 0 hnd 
houſe, ee, pela 

2. To correct; to alter for the better. Un Mis 

The beſt ſervice they could do to the ſtate, was to mend * * 
of the perſons who compoſed it. l fon, t * 

You need not deſpair, by the aſſiſtance of his growing rea * 

Is 

mid the weakneſs of his conſtitution. end | 
Name a new play and he's the poet's frien | 

Nay, ſhow'd his fauita——dut when would poets ond Fa. { 

2 opinion of Wood, and his project, is not edu | 

To help; to advance. ol | 

? Whatever is new is unlook'd for; and ever it m _ 

impairs others: and he that is holpen takes it for a fortune, v Ti 

that is hurt for a wrong. recur to le dot þ 

If, to avoid ſucceſſion in eternal exiſtence, __ tte ad he tate 
punctum ſtans of the ſchools, they will thereby ver) rations It If 
matter, or help us to a more poſitive idea of intinite du _—_— Vithe 

Though in ſome lands the graſs is but ſhort, Jet 1e 41% 50 K 
herbs and fruit, Auen den. 

4+ To improve; to increaſe. 
Death comes not at call; juſtice divine WR A 
Mend: not her loweſt pace, for pray r, or | Tt 


When upon the fands-the 
Sees the high ſea come rolling from afar, 
The land grow ſhort, he mud his weary Pace 5. 
While death behind him covers all the place » 


. 44.6 monſter wend his pace 3 he ſpringeo 
As — 11 inereas d his feet with wings. 


To grow better; to advance in any 


for the better. L 
N ws «ay end.] Capable of being 


A lowword. 
ery. 4. J [from mendax, Lat.] Falſehood. 
Miso, delivery there were additional mendacities 5 for the com- 
- _ forbid not to touch the fruit, and pofi wy _ Ye 
wandte die; but ſhe, extenuating, replied, Leſt ye die. Drawn. 
_— from mend.] One who makes any 
: TE trade that I may uſe with a ſafe con- 
F 5 1 4 Sbaleſp. Julius Ceſar. 
0 \nT. adj. [mendicans, Lat.] Begging ; poor 
to a ſtate of beggary- 


ichteous over-much, is app 
. mortifications, 


0 . *. 


q, Maur 
5 ABLE 
Meni. 


Io applicable to thoſe who, out of 
whereby they macerate 


iſe 
24 12 ny "thoſe who voluntarily reduce themſelves to a 
_m 4 mendicant ſtate. . Fiddes. 
Ms xDICANT. u. . [mendicant, French.) A beg- 


gr; one of ſome begging fraternity in the Romiſh 


eben rt. v. 4. [mendico, Lat. mendier, Fr.] 
To beg ; to aſk alm. 3 

Menpi'ciTY 4. . [mendicitas, Lat. mendicit?, Fr.] 
The life of a beggar: f 

Mexps fo Apr he 11 If the be fair, tis the better for her : and 
if 22 not, ſhe has the mendt in her own hands. Shakeſpeare. 

Mi'viAL. adj, [from meiny or many ; ment, Saxon, or 
meſnie, old French.) 


ing to the retinue, or train of ſervants. 
I, Belongit S ial dogs before their maſter 1 2 
d guarded thus, he s kingly gueſt. 

rn ac . 50d Eneii. 

2. dot ſeems not to have known the meaning of this 


word 


The women attendants perform only the moſt menial offices. 


Gulliver's Travels. 
. One of the train of ſervants. 


. 1 mſy®-.] The meninges are the 

go — all envelope the brain, which are 

called the pia mater and dura mater z the latter being 

| the exterior involucrum, is, from its thickneſs, ſo de- 
nominated. | 


being expoſed to the air groweth fluid, and is thruſt 
e of the meninges. 1.44 
Mex ro. 1. J. [ nm GAoyuer 5 menologe, French.] A 
iſter of months. 
—_— martyrology we find, at one time, many thouſand 
martyrs deſtroyed by Diocleſian: the menology mm — — 
thouſand. : tilling fleet. 
M non. n. /. [ phoxinus.) commonly minnow. A fiſh. 
Mr'vsaL. adj. female Latin.) Belonging to the 
table; tranſacted at table. 
| turalized, 1 
err either mental or menſal. "i 
My'x5TRUAL. adj. [menſtrual, Fr. menfiruus, Lat. | 
1. Monthly ; happening once a month; laſting a 
onth, 
"6 turns all her globe to the ſun, by moving in her menſtrual 
orb, and enjoys night and day alternately, one day of her's being 
equal to fourteen days and nights of our's. Bentley. 
2. Pertaining to a menſtruum. [ menſtrucux, French, ] 
The diſſents of the menſtrual or ſtrong waters hinder the incor- 
poration, as well as thoſe of the mental. Bacon. 
Me'nsrxvous. adj. [menſtruus, Lat.] 
1. Having the catamenia. a 
O thou of late beloved, | 
Now like a menſtruous woman art remov'd 
2. Happening to women at certain times, a 
Many, from being women, have proved men at the firſt point of 
their menſſruous eruptions. Brown. 
Mr'xsrruUuUM. . J. r name probably was derived 
from ſome notion of the old chemiſts about the influ- 
ence of the moon in the preparation of diſſolvents.] 
All liquors are called menſtruums which are uſed as diſſolvents, or 
to ank the virtues of ingredients by infuſion, . 
HINCY » 
Fnquire what is the proper menſ?rizum to diſſolve metal, what will 
touch upon the one and not upon the other, and what ſeveral men- 
esa will diſſolve any metal. | Bacon. 
White metalline bodies muſt be excepted, which, by reaſon of 
their exceflive denſity, ſeem to reflect almott all the light incident on 
theic firſt ſuperficies, unleſs by ſolution in menſruums they be re- 
duced into very ſmall particles, and then they become tranſparent. 
Newton's Opticks, 
Eds IAA v. #. J. [menſurabilite, Fr.] Capa- 
city of deing meaſured. cs 
Mt 'x5URABLE, adj, (menſura, Latin.) Meaſurable; 
that may be meaſured, | 
We meaſure our time by law and not by nature. The ſolar month 
it po periodical motion, and not eaſily menſurable, and the months 
unequal among themſelves, and not to be meaſured by even weeks 
n. | Holder. 
Mi'x3urAL, adj. [from menſura, Lat.] Relating to 
meaſure, | 
Mx vs ATE. v. 4. 
meaſure; to take the dimenſion of any thing. 


UINSURA'TION, 2. / —— menſura, Latin.) The 
alt or praftice of meaſuring ; reſult of 1 
After giving the men ſuration and argumentation of Dr. Cumber- 

hind, it would not have been fair to have ſuppreſſed thoſe of another 

ate, Arbuthnot on Coins. 


MENTAL, adj, [mentale, Fr. mentis, Lat.] Intellec- 

wal; exiſting in the mind. 

What a mental power 

This eye ſhoots forth ? How big imagination 

Moves in this lip? To the toes of the geſture 
Shakeſpeare's Timon of Athens. 
the pow'r of theſe ingredients pierc'd, 

inmoſt ſeat of mental 108 


is eyes, 


Mena. K. 


A word yet ſcarcely na- 


Sandyi't Par. 


vin, ideas be not innats, there was a time when the mind was 

bo ks boſe principles for where the ideas are not, there can be 

wem. no aſſent, no mental or verbal propofitions about 
. Loc 


She kindly talle'd, at leaſt three h 

, 
. Plaſtick forms, and mental — 
* inward repreſentations of ſpirit, 
of * and mental ideas, 
ot ſenſe in them, 


Prior. 
thought, love, and hatred, 
nothing 
Watts. | 


belonging to the mind, and carry 


IMe'nTariy, adv, 


|ME'rRcanTiLE. adj, Trading; 


from men/ura, Latin.] To 


MER 


the mind; not practically or externally, but in 
thought or meditation. | mg 4 

If we conſider the heart the firſt principle bf life, and mentally 
divide it Into its conſtituent parts, we find nothing but what is in 
any muſcle of the body. * Bentley, 
E NTION. n. J. [mention, Fr. mentio, Lat.] 


1. Oral or written expreſſion, or recital of any thing. 


Think on me when it ſhall be well with thee ; and make menrion 
of me unto Pharach, - 


, Gen. xl. 14+ 
The Almighty introduces the propoſal of his laws rather with the 

mention of ſome particular acts of kindneſs, than by reminding man- 
kind of his ſeverity. Rogers, 

2. Curſory or incidental nomination 

Haply mention may ariſe . 

7 Of ſomething not unſeaſonable to aſk« Milton. | 

0 


Me'xrion. v. a. [mentionner, Fr. from the noun.] 
To write or expreſs in words or writing. 
I will mention the loving kindneſſes of the Loy, and the praiſes 
of the Lord, b : Jia. Ixiil. 7. 
Theſe mentioned by their names were princes in their families. 
1 Chron, iv. 38. 


All his tranſgreſſions ſhall not be mentioned. Ezek. xvii. 


oys 
Then ſweet, now ſad to mention, Macy dire change 


Befall'n us, unforeſeen, unthought of. Milton. 
No more be mentioned then of viclence 
Againſt ourſelves, and wilful barrenneſs. Milton. 


Mzyn1"TiCAL. adj. [mephitis, Latin.) Ill-favoured ; | 


ſtinking, 
Mephitical exhalations are poiſonous or noxious 
out of the earth, from what cauſe ſoever. 


MsRA'cious. adj. [meracus, Lat.] Stron 
Me"RCABLE. adj, 


bought. Dia. 
Me'acanTanT. . J. [mercatante, Italian.) This 

word in Shake/deare ſeems to ſignify a foreigner, or 
* foreign trader. | 


What is he ? 
A mercantant, or elſe a pedant; 
I know not what but formal in apparel. 


g; racy, 


Shateſpeare. 
commercial: relating 
to traders. | 
The expedition of the Argonauts was partly mercantile, partly 
military, Arbuthnot on Coins. 
Let him travel and fulfil the duties of the military or mercantile 
life ; let proſperous or adverſe fortune call him to the moſt diſtant 
parts of the globe, ſtill let him carry on his knowledge, and the im- 
provement of his ſoul. | | Watts. 
Me'rcar. 1. /. [mercatus, Lat.] Market; trade. 
With irreſiſtible majeſty and authority our Saviour removed the 
| exchange, and drove the mercat out of the temple, Spratt. 
Mz"RcaTURE. 2. / [mercatura, Lat.] The practice 
of buying and ſelling. 
Ms'aczxARIN BSS. 2. J 
* to hire or rewar 
0 


forego the pleaſures of ſenſe, and undergo the hardſhips that 
attend a holy life, is ſuch a kind of — as none but a re- 


— mercenary.] Venality; 


{from L.] Intellectually; in | 


: 


* 


* 


ſteams iſſuing 


mercor, Latin.) To be ſold or 


ſigned, believing ſoul js likely to be guilty of; if fear itſelf, and 


even the fear of hell, may be one juſtifiable motive of men's actions. 
Boyle . 


ME'RCENARY. adj, [mercenaire, French; mercena- 


1. Venal; hired ; ſold for money. 
Many of our princes, woe the while ! 


Liedrown'd, and ſoak'd in mercenary blood. Shakeſpeare. 
Divers Almains, who ſerved in the garriſons, being merely mer- 
cenary, did eaſily incline to the ſtrongeſt. Haywood. 


2. Too ſtudious of profit; acting only for hire. 
The appellation of ſervant imports a mercenary temper, and de- 
notes ſuch an one as makes his reward both the ſole motive and 
meaſure of his obedience. ; South's Sermons, 


*T was not for nothing I the crown reſign'd ; 

„I till muſt own a mercenary mind. Dryden's Aurengzebe. 

Mz"rcenary. a. J. [mercenaire, Fr.] A hireling; one 
retained or ſerving for pay. | 
He a poor mercenary ſerves for bread 
For all his travel, only cloth'd and fed. Sandys's Paraph. 
ME'RCER. »./. [mercier, French.] One who lells ſilks. 

The draper and mercer may meaſure religion as they pleaſe, and 

the weaver caſt her upon what loom he pleaſe, Heawel. 
Me"rcery. n./. [mercerie, Fr. from mercer.] Trade 
of mercers ; traffick of ſilks. 

The mercery is gone from out of Lombard- ſtreet and Cheapſide 
into Paternoſter-row and Fleet-ſtreet. kt Graunt. 

To Mr'xchAND. v. u. [marchander, French.) To 
tran ſact by traffick. 

Ferdinando merchanded with France for the reſtoring Rouſſiglion 
and Perpignan, oppignorated to them. Bacon. 

Mr'rcnanbist. 2. /. [marchandiſe, French.] 
1. Traffick; commerce; trade. 

If a ſon, that is ſent by his father about merchandiſe, fall into 
ſome lewd action, his wickedneſs, by your rule, ſhould be im- 
poſed upon his father, Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 

If he pay thee to the utmoſt farthing, thou haſt forgiven. no- 
thing : it is merchandiſe, and not forgiveneſs, to reſtore him that 


does as much as you can require. Taylor. 
2. Wares; any thing to be bought or ſold. 
Fair when her breaſt, like a rich laden bark 
With precious merchandiſe, ſhe forth doth lay. Spenſer. 


Thou ſhalt not ſell her at all for money; thou ſhalt not make 
merchandiſe of her. Deut. xxi. 14. 
As for any merchandiſe you have brought, ye ſhall have your 


return in merchandiſe or in gold. 1 Bacon. 
So active a people will always have money, whilſt they can ſend 
what merchandiſe they pleaſe to Mexico. Addiſon. 


To MERCHANDISE. v. n. 


exerciſe commerce. | 
The Phenicians, of whoſe exceeding merchandiſing we read ſo 
much in ancient hiſtories were Canaanites, whoſe very name ſigni- 
fies merchants. Brerewood on Languages. 
Mre"rcHanT. . . [marchand, Fr.] One who traf- 


ficks to remote countries. 
France hath flaw'd the league, and hath attach'd 
Our merchants goods at Bourdeaux. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
The Lord hath given a commandment againſt the merchant city 
to deſtroy the ſtrong holds thereof. Iſa. xxiil. 11, 
The mott celebrated merchants in the world were ſituated in the 


To trade; to traffick ; to 


iſland of Tyre. | Addifor. 
ME "RCHANTLY. ? adj. [from merchant.) Like a 
ME"RCHANTLIKE. merchant, Ainſworth, 


Mz"RCHANT-MAN. 2. / [merchant and nan. ] A ſhip 
of trade. 

Pirates have age Le a calm ſea, 

l ba ® t 0 ore 

c fa hs owing of eee and Tiberius, the ſouthern * of 

Spain ſent great fleets of merchant-men to Ital j. Arbuthnot. 

MEz"RCHANTABLE. adj, [mercabilis, Latin; from mur- 

' chant.) Fit to be bought or ſold, 


hen the juſt and peace- 


| 


Why they placed this inventlon in the bedver, beſide the hb 
dical and merchantable commodity of caftor, or parts conceived to 
be bitten away, might be the ſagacity of that animal. 

| RN | | Broms Vulgar Erreurti 

Ms“xcIA BLE. adj: [from ergy. This word in Spen- 
fer ſignifies merciful. Not uſed, _ 

Novght but well mought him betight | 3 

He is ſo meek, Wiſe, merciab le, = rd 

„And with His word his work is convenable. Fþenſer's Patt 
E RCIFUL. adj. [mercy and full. ] Compatlionate 3 
tender; kind; unwilling to puniſh; willing to pity 


and ſpare. 
Be merciful, O Lord, unto thy ptople thou haſt tedeemed, 
Deut. xxl. 8. 
Obſervs | 
His providence, and on him ſole depend 5 
Merciful over all his works; with good > 
Still overcoming evil. Mittens 


Ma'xcirvrlx. adv. [from me#ciful.] Tenderly; 
mildly ; with pity ; with compaſſion. © * 
Make the true uſe of thoſe afflictions which his hand, mercifully 
ſevere, hath been pleaſed to lay upon thee. Atterburys 

Mz"rcIFULNESss. #. /. [from merciful.) Tenderneſs ; 
willingneſs to ſpare. 

The band that ought to knit all theſe excellencies together is a 
kind merc!fulngſs to ſuch a one, as is in his foul devoted to ſuch 
perfections. Sidney. 

Uſe the means ordinary. and lawful, among which relay 
and liberality is otte, to which the promiſe of ſecular wealth !s 

, moſt frequently made. 1 Hammond. 
Mz"rciLEss. adj. [from mercy.) Void of mercy; pi- 
tileſs ; hard hearted ; cruel ; ſevere; | f 
wh His mother e e 
Moſt mercileſs of women Wyden hight, 
Her other ſon faſt tleeping did oppreſr, ö 
And with moſt cruel hand him murdered pitilefss Spenſers 
The foe is mercileſs, and will not pity. | "| wk 
Think not their rage ſo deſperate t'eſſzy "AN 


An element more mercileſs than they. Denbam. 
What God ſo mean 5 a * 

So mercileſs a tyrant to obey! Dryden's Juvenal. 

Whatever ravages a mercileſs diſtemper may commit, ſhe ſhall 

have one man as much her admirer as ever. Peopgs 


The torrent mercileſs imbibes 
Commiſſions, perquiſites, and bribes. Swift. 
Me"rcitessLY. adv. [from mereilgſi.] In a manner 


void of pity. 
| 594 J. [from mercile/s.} Want of 


Mz"retLESSNESS. 1. 
pity. „ ü 
RIAL, adj, [mercurialis, Latin,] 


Mxxzcv 


| 1. Formed under the influence of mercury; active; 


ſprightly. _ 3 
I know the ſhape of 's leg : this is his hand, 
His foot mercurial, his martial thigh 
The brawns of Hercules, Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline« 
This youth was ſuch a mercurial, as could make his own part, 
if at any time he chanced to be out. . Baton's Henry vir, 
Tuliy conſidered the diſpoſitions of a fincere, more ignorant, 
and leſs mercurial nation, by dwelling on the pathetick part. 
| Swifts 
2. Conſiſting of quickſilver : as, mercurial medicines. 
MEexcuRiFica'TiON. adj. [from mercury.] The act 
of mixing any thing with quickſilver. 
I add the ways of mercurifications 


| ME'RCURY. . /. [mercurius, Latin,] 

1. The chemiſt's name for quiekſilver is mercury. Hill, 

The gall of animals and mercury kill worms; and the water in 

which mercury is boiled has this effect. ; Arbutbnot. 

2. Sprightly qualities. 5 

Thus the mercury of man is fix'd, A 

Strong grows the virtue with his nature tnix'd ; 

The droſs cements what elſe were too refin'd, o 

And in one int'reſt body acts with mind. Popes 

3. A news-paper ; ſo called from Mercury, the intelli- 

gencer of the gods. Ainſworth, 

4+ It is now applied, in cant phraſe, to the carriers of 

news and pamphlets. | 
Mercury, . J. [mercurialis, Latin, ] A plant. 

Herb mercury is of an emollient nature, and is eaten in the man- 

ner of ſpinach, which, when cultivated in a garden, it greatly ex- 

cels. Hill's Mat. Meds 


Mexcury?s finger. u. J. [hermoda@ylus, Lat.] Wild 
ſaffron. e 


ME RCV. . /. 
ricordia, Latin. a 5 

1. Tenderneſs; goodneſs ; pity; willingneſs to ſpare 
and ſave; clemency; mildneſs; unwillingneſs to 
puniſh, | | | 


Oh heay'n have mercy on me 
—| ſay, amen. 


Boyle, 


8 French, contracted from mi/z« 


And have you mercy too ? Shbakeſpearts 
Mercy is not ſtrain'd LE 

It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heav'n, 

Upon the place beneath. It is twice bleſs d; SY 

It bleſſeth him that gives and him that takes. Shakeſpeare. 


Thou, O God, art gracious, long-ſuffering, and in mercy or- 
' dering ail. Wifſd. xv. 1. 
Examples of juſtice muſt be made for terror to ſome ; examples 
of mercy for comfort to others: the one procures fear, and the 
other love. oy Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
Good heav'n, whoſe darling attribute we find 

Is boundleſs grace, and mercy to mankind, 
Abhors the cruel, Dryden, 
We adore his undeſerved mercy towards us, that he made us the 
chief of the viſible creation. | Bentley's Ser mont. 


2. Pardon, 
*Twere à paper loſt, 
As offer'd merry lo. Shak:ſpears*s Cymbeline. 
Cry mercy lords, 


That you have ta'en a tardy ſluggard here, Shakeſpeare, 
l ery thee mercy with all my heart, for ſuſpeQing a friar of the 
leaſt good - nature. Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 
3. Diſcretion; power of acting at pleaſure, 
Condition ! 
What good condition can a treaty find 
I' th' part that is at mercy / Shakeſpeare's Chriolanut 

The moſt. authentick record of ſo ancient a family ſhould lie at 
the mercy of every infant who flings a ſtone. Popes 

A lover is ever complaining of cruelty while any thing is denied 
him; and when the lady ccaſes to be cruel, the is, from the next 
moment, at his mercys Swiftz 

MtrCyY-$SEAT. . /. [mercy ne a. ] 

The mercy-ſcat was the covering of the ark of the covenant, in 
which the tables of the law were depoſited : it was of gold, and 
at its two ends were fixed the two cherubims, of the ſame metal, 
which with their wings extended forwards, ſeemed to form a throne 
for the majeſty of God, who in ſeripture is repreſented as ſitting 
between the cherubims, and the ark was his footitool ; it was from 
hence that God gave his oracles to Moles, or to the high - prieſt 
that conſulted him. | Caimets 

Make a mercy-ſcat of pure gold, Exod. XXV. 17. 


b Menak. 


M E R 


Minn, ad. 
and nothing elſe 4 N only. * 
Scotland hath folſons to fill up your 

Of your mere on. Sbal ſpeareꝰ: Macbeth. 

I have engag'd __ to a dear friend, 

'd my friend to his mere enem 
78 — * Shak 1 ure Merchant of Venice. 
The mere Iriſh were not admitted 5 the * of the laws of 
haſed charters of denization. 

England, until they had purch _ 
From mere ſucceſy nothing can be concluded in favour of any na- 


tion upon whom it is beſtowed, Atterbury. 
What if the head, the eye, or ear repin'd, 
To ſerve mere engines to the ruling mind. Pope. 
Let eaſtern tyrants from the light of heav'n 
geclude their boſom ſlaves, meanly poſleſs'd : : 
Of a mere, lifeleſs, violaced form. Thomſon's Springs 


Munn or Mer, in the beginning, middle, or end, ſig- 
nify the ſame with the Saxon mee, a pool or lake, 
; | Gibjon. 
Minz. . / [mene, Saxon, ] 2 
1. A pool; commonly a large pool or lake: as, /7- 
nander mare. | 
Mares ſtored both with fiſh and fowl, 
A boundary, ; 0 
7 The aides of a mere-ſtone Is to blame : but It ia the unjuſt 
judge that is the capital remover of land-ma1 ks, who defineth amiſs 
of lands. ed Bacon. 
Mu'r#ty, adv. [from mere.] Simply; only; thus 
and no other way ; for this and for no other end or 
urpoſe. 
ich thing we ourſelves would grant, if the uſe thereof had 
been merely and only myſtical. Hooker, 
'Thele external manners of laments : 
Are merely ſhadows to the unſeen grief, 
That ſwells with ſilence in the tortur'd foul, Shakeſpeare. ' 
It Is below reaſonable creatures to be converſant in ſuch diverſions 
84 are merely innocent, and have nothing elſe to recommend them. 


Camden. 


Addiſons 

Above a thouſand” bought his almanack merely to ſind what he 

ſaid againſt me. Swift, 
Prize not your life for other ends 

Than merely to gblige your friends, Swift, 


MRRETRICIOUS. 2%. [meretriciur, meretrix, Lat.] 
Whoriſh ; ſuch as is practiſed by proſtitutes ; al- 
luring by falſe ſhow. 

Our degenerate underſtandings have ſuffered a ſad divorce from 
their deareſt object, delile themſelves with every meretricious fem- 
blance, that the variety of opinion preſents them with, 


Glanvil!,s Scepſis. 
Not by affected, mererricious arty, | 
But Qri& harmonious ſymmetry of parts. Roſcommon, 


MrnurtriciovsLy, adv. | trom meretricious.) Whoriſh- 
ly ; after the manner of whores, 
Mykrg1RICiousNtss, . / [from meretricious.] Falſe 
allurement like thoſe of (trumpets, 
MERIDIAN. . / [meridien, Fr. meridies, Lat.] 
1. Noon; mid-day, 
He promis d in his Eaſt a glorious race, | 
Now ſunk from his meridian, ſets apace. J Dryden, 
8. The line drawn from north to ſouth, which the ſun 
croſſes at noon. | | 
The true meridian Is a circle paſſing through the poles of the 
world, and the genith or vertex of any place, exactly dividing the 
eaſt from the weſt. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

The ſun or moon, rifing or ſetting, our idea repreſents bigger 

than when on the meridian. ; Wattr's Logicl. 
3. The particular place or ſtate of any thing, 

All other knowledge merely ſerves the concerns of this life, and 
Js fitted to the meridian thereof z they are ſuch as will be of little 
wſe to a ſeparate ſoul, Hales 

4. The highell point of glor or power, 
I've touched the higheſt point of all my greatneſs, 
And from that full meridian of my glory 
1 hade now to my letting. Shateſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Your tull majeſty at once breaks forth 
In the meridian of your reigns 
Mnni'Dian, adj. - 
1. Boing at the point of noon, 
Sometimes tow'rds Eden, which now in his view 
Lay pleatant, his griev'd look he fixes fal; 
Sometimes tow'rd: heaivin, and the full blazing tun, 
Which now lat high in his mor lin tower. 
2. Extended from north to ſouth. 

Compare the werivian line afforded by magnetieal needles with 
one mathematically drawn, obſerve the \ariation of the necdle, or 
Its declination (rom the true meridian lines Boyle, 
. Raiſed to the higheſt point. | 
VRI DIONAL, ad}. [meridional, French.] 

1. Southern, 

In the ſouthern coaſt of America and Africa, the ſouthern point 
varleth toward the land, as being ditpoled that way by the 9 74 
a 61 proper hemiſpheres N, gu - Frrours. 

2, Southerly ; having a ſouthern aſpect. 

All offices that require heat, as Kitchens, Rillatories, and ſtoves, 

mould be mer idionals Iten Architedt, 
MiktiniondAtitY, % [from meridional.) Poſition 
in the {outh ; aſpect towards the ſouth, 


Minton atx, adv. [from meridional.) In the di- 
reQtion of the meridian. | 
"The ſewe, not Willing to lie as their temple Rood, do place 
their bed trom noch to ſouth, and delight to ſecp meridiona/!y. 
5 Brown's Vulgar Krrours, 
MERIT, % [meritum, Lat. merite, Fr.] 
1. Deſert ; excellence deſerving honour or reward. 
dhe deom'd 1 well deferv'd to die, | 


Waller. 


Milton, 


Anil made a writ of her cruelty, Dryden, 
Rotcommon, not more leain'd than good, 

With manners gen'rour as his noble blood 

o him the wit of Gwece and Rome was 3 

And ev ry author's werie but his un. Pope, 


She valu d nothing lets 
Than titles, figure, thape, and dete 
That wwe (how'd be chiefly plac'd x 
In judgment, knowledge, wit, and taſte, Swift, 
8, Reward deſerved. | 

hoe lautet grove, the werire of thy youth, 
Which thou tem Mahomet dit greatly gain, 

While bold attertor of retifttets truth, 
Thy (word did godlike liberty maintain. Price, 


3. Claim; _ z; Charater with reſpeR to deſert of 
good or evil, 

You have the captives ; uſe them 

Ax we (all ind thelr mer its and our ſatety 

May equally determine. Shatefpeare's King Lear, 

As | am fudions to promote the honour of my native country, 

1 put Chavcer's wor##; to the tric, by turning ſome of the Canter. 

dury tales into var languages D. yar. 

ben a point hath beon well examined, and our own Judgment 

bed, alter a lage thivey of the erde! of the caule, it would be a 

weakneds to evatinue Nutetings 06. 


adj, [merur, Latin.) That or this only ;- ſuch To Matr. v. a. [meriter, Freneb.] 


M E R 


1. To deſerve; to have a right to claim any thing as 
Geſerved. . 1 | 
Amply have merited of me, 0 \ 
Th' infernal empire. | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
A man at beſt is uncapable of meriting any thing from God. | 
| South's Sermons. 
2. To deſerve; to earn: it is uſed generally of good, 
but ſometimes of ill. | | 
Whatſoever jewels I have merited, I am ſure I have received 
none, unleſs experience be a jewel; that 1 have purchaſed at an 
infinite rate. Shakeſp. Merry Mues of Windſor. | 
If ſuch rewards to vanquiſh'd men ate due, | 
What prize may Niſus from your bounty claim, * 
Who mer ited the firſt rewards, and fame? a Dryden. 
Msr1To'R10UsS. adj. 3 Fr. from merit.] De- 
ſerving of reward; high in deſert, 
Inſtead of ſo great and. meritorious a ſervice, in bringing all the 
Iriſh to acknowledge the king for their liege, they djd great hurt. 
| Spenſer on Ireland. 
The war that hath ſuch a foundation will not only be reputed 
juſt, but holy and meritorious. Raleigb's Eſſays. 
Sufficient means of redemption and ſalvation, by the ſatisfactory 
and meritorious death and obedience of the incarnate Son of God, 
Jeſus Chriſt, God bleſſed for ever. Sanderſon, 
This is not only the moſt prudent, but the moſt meritorious cha- 
rity, which we can practiſe. Addiſon's Spectator. 
Mer1To'R10USLY, adv, [from meritorious. ] In ſuch 
a manner as to deſerve reward. | 
He carried himſelf meriroriouſly in foreign employments in time 
of the interdict, which held up his credit among the patriots. 
I. otton. 
Mer1To'RiousNESs. 2. /; [from meritorious.) The 
act or ſtate of deſerving well. 
There was a full perſuaſion of the high meritoriouſneſs of What 
they did; but ſtill there was no law of God to ground it upon, and 
conſequently it was not conſcience. South. 


Ma iTor. u. /. [ofcillum, Latin.) A kind of play. 
| Ainſworth, 
Ma'kxliN. n. /. A kind of hawk. | 


Not yielding over to old age his country delights, he was at that 
time following a merlin. Sidney. 


Men ualb. . /. [ner, the ſea; and maid.) A ſea 
woman; an animal with a woman's head and fiſh's 
tail. | 
I'll drown more ſailors than the mermaid ſhalls Shakeſpeare. 
1 hou remembrett, 
Since once I ſat upon a promontory, 
And heard a mermaid on a dolphin's back 
Uttering ſuch dulcet and harmonious breath, 
That the rude fea grew civil at her ſong. 
Did ſenſe pertuade Ulyſſes not to hear 
The mrmaids longs, which fo his men did pleaſe, 
"Chat they were all perſuaded, through the car, 
To quit the ſhip and leap into-the ſeas ? Davies. 
Few eyes have eſcaped the picture of a mermaid: Horace his 
monſter, with wornan's head above and fiſhy extremity below, 
antwers the ſhape ot the ancient fyrens that attempted upon Ulyſles. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
MrerMain's TRUMPET. . / A kind of filh. Ain/. 
MuRR1LyY, adv. | from merry.] Gaily; airily ; cheer- 
fully; with mirth; with gaiety; with laughter, 
| Merrily, merrily, ſhall wo live now, | 
Under the blotlom that hangs on the bouth. Shakeſpeare. 
When men come to borrow of your maſters, they approach ſadly, 
and go away merri/y. Shakeſp. Timon of Athens. 
A paiſan of France thinks of no more than his coarſe bread and 
his onions, his canvaſs clothes and wooden ſhoes, labours content- 
edly on working days, and dances or plays merrily on holidays. 


Temple's Miſcel. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Merrily ſing, and ſport, and play, 

For 'tis Oriana's nyptial day. Granville. 

Mu RRIMAKE, 2. /; drk and make,] A feſtival; a 

meeting ſor mirth; merry pranks. 

'Thenot now nis the time of merrymakes 
Nor Pan to herie, nor with love to play, 
Sike mirth in May is meeteſt for to make, 
Or Summer ſhade, under the cocked hay. 
Tho knight did not forbear, 
Her honeſt mirth and pleaſure to partake, 
But when he ſaw her gibe, and toy, and geare, 
And pals the bounds of modeſt merrim[ke, 
Her dalliance he deſpiſed. Fairy Qucen. 

To Mi 'rriMakr. v.a To feaſt; to be jovial. 

With thee 'twas Marian's dear delight | 
To moil all day, and mrrrimake at night, Gays Paſtorals. 
MuiRiMENT. . /. [from merry.] Mirth ; gaiety ; 

cheerfulnels ; laughter. | 

Who when they heard that piteous ſtrained voice, 
In haſte forfook their rural merrimonte Fairy Queen, 

A number of mery/ments and jeſts, wherewith they have pleatantly 
moved much laughter at our manner of ſerving Gods Hooker, 

Methouyht it was the ſound 
Of riot and ill-managed merriment. | Ailton. 

Murnrintss, 1 /. [from merry.] Mirth; merry diſ- 

poſition, | | 
The {tile ſhall give us cauſe to climb in the merrixeſs. Shakeſp, 

MERRY. adj. 

1. Laughing; loudly cheerful ; gay of heart. | 
They drank and were merry with him. Gene Ali. 34. 
The vine languitheth, all the merry hearted ſigh, 
Some that are of an ill and melancholy nature, incline the com- 

pany into which they come to be ſad and ill-ditpoſed; and others 

that are of a jovial nature, do diſpoſe the company to be merry and 
cheerful, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 

Man is the nervig ſpecies of the creation; all above and below 
him are ſerious, Addijor. 
2. Cauſing laughter, 

You kill'd her huſband, and for that vile fault 
Two of her brothers were condemn'd to death 
My hand cut off, and made a merry jeſt. 
3+ Proſperous, 
In my imall pinnace I can ail, 
Comteinning all the bluſt'ring roar; 
And running with a merry gale, 
With friendly ats my fatety teek, 
Within tome little winding creek, 
An\ tee the ſtorm aſhore, 
To mate Mirry, To junket; to be jovial. 
They trod the grapes and made merry, and went into the houſe of 
their, God. Fudg. ix. 27. 
A for 'ipy'd a bevy of jolly, goffiping wenches making merry over 

a dich ot pullets, L'Efflrange. 

MuxnYy-ANDREW. x. / A buffoon; atzany; a jack- 
pudding, : 
He would be a ſtateſman becauſe he is a buffoon; as If there 

went no more to the making of a counſellor than the faculties of a 

merry -andrexo or tumbler, L' Eftrarge. 


The firſt who made the experiment was a merry-andrew. 
«ror, 


S 
Mr'aavyThnovont. nf. [merry and rbongbt.] A fork- 


Spenſer*s Paſt, 


Shakeſpeare. 


Dryd:n, 


| ed bone on the body of fowls ; ſo call 


. a "7 
couſin, | 725 u under the wil 1 
Masx alex. . . [uiodpmior; m 


Melnsiox, . J. [ merſio, Latin. ] The ad af | 


Mesz"ems, imperſonal verb. [me and 


ME SENTERV. . h [ wacwligucr ; 


| MeseEnTE RICK, adj. [ me/enteri ue, French; 


Jia. xxiv. ö 


becauſe boys | 


MES 


and girls pull in play at the Tr 
part broken off betokenin Avi the lopey | 
Let him not be breaking rid, ol, mani 
121 
t ay 

gene Fre oy | 
| edo og do the e 

It taketh leave of the permanent parts at the 
TY and accompanieth the inconyertible mouths of c 


logy requires it me/araich.] B 
6 | 


vt he moſt ſubtile part of the chyle Brown's Pulgar Ne Y 
c ' 
blood by the abſorbent veſſels of 1 \MMediate 


n 
the mel 1th 
ſelves into the meſeraick veins. Zuts, Which diſcharge * | 


or thruſting over head. kin 


l 
to me ; for this word it is now too awe au e 
methinks or methaught, an ungrammatiea an to ul 
think; it appears to me; methinks. d.] 1 
Alas, of ghoſts I hear the ghaſtly cries; 
Yet there, meſe:ms, I hear her finging lou. |; 
Meſeent d by my fide a royal maid; dun, 
Her dainty limbs full ſoftly down did lay. 
To that general. ſubjection of the land . that 428 


tenure can be no bar nor impeachment. ; Yale 

$2 + mMeſentere 

That round which the guts are N reich 
When the chyle paſſeth through the meſentery, it is 1 

the ly mp h. | ink on Al wt 


ſentery.] Relating to the melentery, fm as, 
They are carried into the glands of the meſenteri oo 

lymph from the lymphatick ducts, which dete dl 9 — uin 

and ſeours its containing veſſels, which, from the meſem Don lug MET. 
. unite in large channels, and paſs directly into the pln 


2 the chyle. 0 5 e ** 4 
ESH. 1. J. | mar/che, Dutch; mache, old + T1 
were therefore e cen French: i wh 


| as It is commonly dn 
nounced, nah.] The interſtice of a net; een Mer. 
between the threads of a ne. 

The drovers hang ſquare nets athwart the tide, th 
the ſhoal of pilchard paſſing, leave many behind entan 


| led in thy 1 
meaſhes . ; ares Jure. 0 carp 
Such a hare is madneſs the youth, to ſkip o'er the mite; of Mer 

- counſel the cripple - | Shakeſpeare's Merchant 7 — A 
| He ſpreads his ſubtle nets from tight, N ww. 
With twinkling glaſſes to betray | I 

The larks that in the m:/oes light. | Dry finge 


With all their mouths the nerves the ſpirits drink, 
Which through the cells of the fine trainers fink; 
Theſe all the channel's fibres ev'ry way, 

For motion and ſenſation, ſtill convey ; 
The greateſt portion of th' arterial blood, 
By the clote ſtructure of the parts wi 
Whoſe narrow mzſþes itop the groller flood, Blachnoe, 
To ME$H. v. a. from the noun.] Io catch Na net} 
to enſnare. 
The flies by chance meſht in her hair, 
By the bright radiance thrown 
From her clear eyes, rich jewels were, 
They ſo like diamonds ſhone. _ 
Mx'su v. adj. 11 meſb.] Reticulated; of net-work, 
Some build his houſe, but thence his iſſue bare, | 


Some make his meſby bed, but reave his reſt. Carew, pre 
Caught in the %% ſnare, in vain they bet 
Their idle wings. ö that 
Mre's11N. 2. /. | from mefler, French, to mix; or rather 2. C 
corruptedly pronounced for mg/cellaze, SeeMasiin,] wri 
Mixed corn : as, wheat and rye, | 0 
What reaſon is there which ſhould but induce, and therefie long 
much leſs enforce,” us to think, that care of old difſimilitude be- 3. U 
tween the people of God and the heathen nations about them, fou 
was any more the cauſe of forbidding them to put on garments d 
ſundry ſtuff, than of charging them withal not to ſow their fiels 
with meſlin. | x Hut 
f worke for the threſher ye mind for to have, 
Of wheat and of min unthreſhed go fave. © Tiſh Mer, 
Mrs0Levu"cys. #. /. [woinux®-.] A precious hone, tro 
black, with a ſtreak of white in the middle. Did. tion 
Mu$0'LOGARITHMS. #. / [ais My and 0 Mur, 
The logarithms of the coſives and tangents, ſo deno- Mer. 
minated by Kepler. — Harri, tain 
Megs0'MEl.as. u. /. [uoouinace] A precious Kone U 
with a black vein parting every colour in the midi. kur, 
Bailey, bow 
Mr"sr15s, u. /. [probably miſprinted for nf 
_ meſpris, French. ] Contempt; ſcorn. Mer, 
Mammon was much diſpleas'd, yet not be choſe pie 
But bear the rigour of his bold 1 ie, | Mer 
And thence him forward led, him turther to entice» NN 45 
Mess. u. /. [ nes, old French; ugs, Italian; my, Bl 
Latin; mes, Gothick ; mepe, daxon, a dich. clay 
diſh; a quantity of food fent to table together, 3. Ca 
The bounteous huſwife, nature, on each buil 4 U 
Lays her full meſs betore yous Shakeſps Tu Mal 
Now your traveller, th ng e 
He and his toothpick at my worthip's meſts | * Sub bttle 
1 had as lief you ſhould tell me of a ws of porridge tr, 
Herbs and other country meſſes, Min wor 
Which the neat-handed Phillis dreſſes. * 10 
Had either of the crimes been cooked to their palates, if Pic that 1 
have changed we//es. ; . | er ble 
From him he next receives it thick or thing 75 1 
As pure a me almoſt as it came in. T4 
To Mess. v. n. To eat; to feed. = _ 
Mr'ss Ack. ». /. [meſage, French.] An wor Af 
any thing committed to another to de lo \ 71 
third. ** 
She doth diſplay ; of \ 
The gate with pearls and rubies richly dight, heir vy ore. 
Inrouglru hich her words fo wiſe do make 95 To My 
To bear the ge of her gentle ſpright- TY 
May one, that is a herald and a prince, Sb thi . 
Do a fair »7//age to his kingly cars? 
She is fair, and, fairer than that word, 
Of wond'rous virtues ; ſometimes from her eyes Sole 7 
I did receive fair ſpeechleſs gel. i 
Gently haſt thou told ad "a 4 
Thy meſſage, which might elſe in e Patil Uh 7 
And in performing end us. 90 orable, the wal te 
Let the minitter be low, his intereſt incont 


will ſuffer for his fake; os n will Rill find woes Seth 

to the dignity of the meſſenger. \ 
45 The welcome me//age made, was ſoon pores Dy 
"Twas to be with'd and hop'd, but ſcarce 


ho EP 
Mx"s88NGkR. . /. [meager Fr.] Oder bind 
an errand ; N wn another 193 he 


one who brings an account or 


an harbinger ; a forerunner. 


MET 


\- in. much like a man diſmald, | 
voy ens mo which his meſſage ſald. Spenſer. 
Ar Yon grey lines, ' ps 
That fret the clouds, are meſſengers of day. akeſpeare. 


' , "vers one after another to the king, with 
The = _— - dend believed he ſaw, and yet thought 


an Accov (wer. Clarendon. 
not fit to * . po muſenger of heav'n he {tay d 
Falle d, and all the bliſsful haunt ſurvey'd. | Pope. 
oVAH. . /. [from the Hebrew.] The Anoint- 
MES the Chrilt ; the Saviour of the world ; the Prince 
ed | 
of] __ public oppoſition the magiſtrates made againſt Jeſus, 


he man of Nazareth, when he appeared as the Maſſiab. arts. 
the 


MESSI' EURS. u. % [French, plural of mogſieur.] 


au lemen. | 
1 2 = . [meſs and mate.] One who eats at 


e table. ; 

. er, 1. I. [meſſuagium, law latin ; formed per- 
Me's from me/nage by miſtake of the u in court-hand 

17 , they being written alike, me/nage from mai/on, 

vrenchs] The houſe and ground ſet apart for houſe- 

d uſes. _ 

- the preterite and part. of meet. : 

; ſet of well meaning gentlemen in England, not to be met with 

es countries, take it for granted they can never be wrong ſo 

«ny as they oppole miniſters of ſtate. Addiſon's Freeboider. 
F eye MATISM. 2. /. | uila and yeaujp.] 

: Anayrammatiſm, or metagrammatiſmy is a diſſolution of a name 
„letters, as its elements, and a new connexion of it by arti- 
without addition, ſubtraction, or change of any 
making ſome perfect ſenſe applicable to 

the perſon named. : Camden. 
META BASIS. u. . [Greek.] In rhetorick, a figure 

by which the orator paſſes from one thing to ano- 
Didt. 

ther. | | 5 
Mira'BOLA. . . Callac .] In medicine, a change 

of time, air, or diſeaſe, f 
Meraca'RPUS. u. J. [ wilexapmio.] In anatomy, a 

bone of the arm made up of four bones, which are 

joined to the fingers. - ick 

j The conjunction is called ſynarthroſis; as in the joining of the 

earpus to the etc P Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Marack' KAL. adj. [from metacarpus.] Belonging 

to the metacarpus. : | | Did. 

|: will facilitate the ſeparation in the joint, when you cut the 
finger from the mtacarpal bone. Sharp's Surgery. 


METALS. n./. [metal, Fr. metallum, Lat.] 


. We underſtand by the term metal a firm, heavy, and 
hard ſubſtance, opake, fuſible by fire, and concreting 
apain when cold into a ſolid body, ſuch as it was be- 
fore, which is malleable. under the hammer, and is 
of a bright, gloſſy, and | panda ſubſtance where 
newly cut or broken. The metals are fix in num— 
ber: 1. gold; 2. ſilver; 3. copper; 4. tin; 50 iron; 
and, 6. lead; of which gold is the heavieſt, lead the 
ſecond in weight, then filver, then copper, and iron 
is the lighteſt except tin: ſome have added mercury 
or quickſilver, to the number of metals ; but as it 
wants malleability, the criterion of metals, it is more 
properly ranked among the ſemi- metals. Hill. 


Metallifts uſe a kind of terrace in their veſlels for fining metals, 
that the melted metal run not out. Moxon. 


2, Courage ; ſpirit, In this ſenſe it is more frequently 
written mettle, 
Being glad to find their companions had ſo much metal, after a 
long debate the major part carried it. Clarendon. 
$. Upon this ſignihcation the following ambiguity is 
ſounded, | 
Both kinds of eta! he prepar'd, 

Fither to give blows or to ward; 
Courage and ſteel both of great force, , 
Prepar'd for better or for worſe. Hudibras. 
Meratt'rsis. 1. J. [pildar} 4c.) A continuation of a 
rope in one word through a ſucceſſion of ſignifica- 


into its „ 
ficial tranſpolition, 
letter into different words, 


tions. : | Bailey. 
Mer . adj. [from metallum, Lat. metallique, 
IMir\iick, Fr.] Partaking of metal ; con- 


| taning metal; confiſting of metal. 

The ancients obſerving in that material a kind of metallical na- 
tur, on tulih..ty, em to have retolved it to nobler uſe; an art 
non uttetiy loft, | | Molloa's Architecture. 

The lofty lines abound with endleſs ſtore 
Of mn ral treaſure, and metallick oar. Blackmore. 
Mitaiiirerovws, adj, [metallum and fero, Latin.] 
Prodveing metals, Di. 
Mrritiing, a/. [from metal.] b 
1. Impregnated with metal. i | 
bl alles waters have virtual cold in them; put therefore wood o 
thy into Knicks water, and try whether it will not harden. Bacon, 
2, Conliling of metal. | 

Though the quickſilver were brought to a very cloſe and lovely 
dalle cylinder, not interrupted by interſperſed bubbles, yet hav- 
mg eniſed the air to be again drawn out of the receiver, ſeveral 
bile bubbles diſcloſed themſelves. Boyle. 
* TALLIST, z. J. [from metal; metallifte, Fr.) A 
vorker in, metals ; ſkilled in metals. 


%, ſs ule a kind of terrace in their veſſels 
Nat the 
0 


1 blood 
Mrr 4 u 0˙0 


for fining metals, 
melted metal run not out; it is made of quick lime and 


s Moxon's Mech. Exerciſes. 
RAPHY. u. J. [metallum and ypaqu.] An 
count or deſcription of metals. ; Dia 


1 . 
f TALL j OS 7 
10 2 1ST, 1. /. ¶metallum and ipyor.] A worker 


ATA, n. /. [metallum and tes! The art 
© ing metals, or ſeparating them from their 


raue Pnos. V. a. [metamorphoſer, French; 
dar To change the form or ſhape of any 


Thou, Julia, 


Mato ve thou hat metamorphos'd me; 


. negie@ my ſtudies, loſe my time. Shakeſpeare. 
Wor Brgy os degenerate and metamorphoſed like Nebuchad- 
dei, o, though he had the ſace of a man, had the heart of a 
The impoſtivi; Z Davies on Irelard. 
ludderly mctow "ity to conceive ſo great a prince and favourite ſo 
b make an, Red into travellers, with no train, was enough 
ny man unbelieve his five ſenſes. In otton. 
ee uch rude principles our form began, 
Mi unth was metamorphos'd into man. 
VT RPHOSTS, . 
* iransfor 1 
is — : 


i Dryden's Ovid. 
. | metamorphoſe, Fr. uilaus , 
change of eu. pogo] 


th "ration ſtood upon a ſhort narration, what was the 
Sidney. 
2 


Wailer of this mctamerphofirs 


MET 


Obſcene talk is grown fo common, that one would think we were 
allen into an age of metamorphyſis, and that the brutes did not only 
poetically but really ſpeak. Government of the Tongue. 
What ! my noble colonel in metamorphoſis On what occaſion are 
you transformed ? Dryden's Spaniſb Fryar, 
There are probable machines in epic poems, where the gods are 


no leſs actors than the men; but the leſs credible ſort, ſuch as 
metamorphoſes, are far more rare. Broome. 


undergoes, both in its formation and growth; and 
by ſeveral to the various ſhapes ſome inſects in par- 
ticular paſs through, as the ſilk-worm, and the like. 
Quincy. 

ME TAPHOR. . J. [metaphore, French; ua pefa. 
he application of a word to an uſe to which, in its 
original import, it cannot be put: as, he bridles his 


flowers. A metaphor is a ſimile comprized in a word; 
the Spring putting in action the powers of vegeta- 
tion, which were torpid in the Winter, as the powers 
of a ſleeping animal are excited by awaking him. 
The work of tragedy is on the paſſions, and in a dialogue; both 
of them abhor ſtrong metaphors, in which the epopœa delights. Dryds 
One died in metaphor, and one in ſong. Pope. 
MteTarHo'RICAL. t adj. | metaphorique, French; from 
MeTayno'Rick. metaphor, |] Not literal 3 not 
according to the primitive meaning of the word ; 
figurative, 
The words which were do continue; the only difference is, that 
whereas before they had a literal, they now have a metaphorical uſe. 
Hooker. 
MararRRA“SsE. 2. . [ulld pracig.] A mere verbal 
ttanſlation from one language into another. 
This tranſlation is not ſo looſe as paraphraſe, nor ſo cloſe as me- 
tapbraſe. Dryden. 
METArHRA'ST. u. . [metaphraſte, French; wila@garn;. } 
A literal tranſlator; one who tranſlates word for word 
from one language into another. 
MeTarPny'sICAL. 75 : 
Merarny'sicCk, þ ag. | 


1. Verſed in metaphyſicks ; relating to metaphyſicks. 
2, - Shakeſpeare it means ſupernatural or preternatu- 
ral. 
Hie thee hither, 

To chaſtiſe with the valour of my tongue 

All that impedes thee from the golden round, 

Which fate, and metaphyſical aid, doth ſeem 

To have crown'd thee withal. Shakeſpegre's Macbeth. 
MueTarHy's1CK. J. / [metaphy/igue, Fr. wilapurin). ] 
MeTArnY'SICKS, Ontology ; the doctrine of the 
general affections of ſubſtances exiſting. | 

The mathematicks and the metaphy/ichs, 


Fall to them as you find your ſtomach ſerves you. Shale. 
Call her the metraphyſicks of her ſex, | 

And ſay ſhe tortures wits as quartans vex 

Phyſicians, Cleaweland. 


If fight be cauſed by intromiſſion, or receiving in, the form 
of contrary ſpecies ſhould be received confuſedly together, which, 
how abſurd it is, Ariſtotle thews in his . 

See phyſick beg the Stagyrite's defence ! 
See metaphyſick call for aid on ſenſe ! 


tion, paſſion, identity, oppoſition, ſubject, adjunct, and ſign. 


MEe"TaPLASM. 2. /. [uilannaouwd;,] A figure in rheto- 
rick, wherein words or letters are tranſpoſed contrary 
to their natural order, Di&. 
MrrasrA“s 18. n. J. [pilalaou,] Tranſlation or re- 
moval. | 
His diſeaſe was a dangerous aſthma ; the cauſe a metaſtaſis, or 
tranſlation of tartarous humours from his joints to his lungs. 
Harvey on Conjumptions. 
METATA'RSAL. adj. [from metatar/us.] Belonging 
to the metatarſus. 
The bones of the toes, and part only of the 8 bones, 
may be carious; in which caſe cut off only ſo much of the foot as 
is diſordered. | Sharps Surgery. 
MsTaTa'rsus. n./. [ire and er The middle 
of the foot, Which is compoſed of five ſmall bones 
connected to thoſe of the firit part of the foot. Did. 
The conjunction is called ſynarthroſis, as in the joining the 
tarſus to the metatarſus. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
MeTA'THESIS. 1. J. [ulla dicig.] A tranſpoſition. 
To MrE. v. a. [metior, Lat.] To meaſure; to re- 
duce to meaſure. 


I will divide Shechem, and mere the valley of Succoth, Pſa. 


wherewith to mere it. 
Though you many ways purſue | 
To find their length, you'll never mete the true, 
But thus ; take all that ſpace the ſun 
Metes out, when every daily round is run. 


MEe'TEWAND. | 
ME"TEYARD. 
ſures are taken. 
A true touchſtone, a ſure metewand lieth before their eyes. 
Aſcham's ee 
Ye ſhall do no unrighteouſneſs in meteyard, weight, or meaſure. 
Lev. xix. 35. 
To METEMyPsSYCHoO'SE. v. 4. [from metempſycheſis.] To 
tranſlate from body to body. A word not received. 
The ſouls of uſurers after their death, Lucian affirms to be me- 
tempſychoſed, or tranſlated into the bodies of aſſes, and there re- 
main certain years, for poor men to take their penny worth out of 
their bones. Peacham on Blazoning. 
MsTemysYcno'sls. 1. J. [yluxworn.] The trant- 
migration of ſouls from body to bod. 
From the opinion of metempſycheſis, or tranſmigration of the 


Creech. 


1. J. [mete and yard, or wand.] A ſtaff 
of a certain length wherewith mea- 


man condition, after his death Orpheus the muſician became a 
ſwan. Bravon's Vulgar Errours, 


[Me'TEOR. n. J e Fr. wilivez.] Any bodies in 


the air or ſky that are of a flux and tranſitory nature. 
Look'd he or red, or pale, or ſad, or merrily ? 
What obſervation mad'ſt thou in this caſe, 
Of his heart's meters tilting in his face? | Shakeſpeare. 
She began to caſt with herſelf from what coaſt this blazing ſtar 
muſt riſe upon the horizon of Ireland; for there had the like me- 
teor ſtrong influence before. Bacon's Henry VII. 
Theſe burning we 75 2 8 
Whoſe matter in thee ſoon is ſpent: 
Thy beauty, and all parts which are in thee, 


Are an unchangeable firmament. | Donne. 
Then flaming meteors, hung in air, were ſeen, : 
And thunders rattled through a ſky ſerene. Dryden's An. 


Why was I rais'd the meteor of the world, 
Hung in the ſkies, and blazing as 1 travell'd, 


2. It is applied by Harvey to the changes an animal 


anger; he deadens the ſound ; the Spring awwakes the | 


Peacham. 
U 


; Pope's Dunciad. 
The topicks of ontology or metaphyſick, are cauſe, effect, ac- 


Watts's J.ogick. | 


To meaſure any diſtance by a line, apply ſome known meaſute 
| | Holder. 


ſouls of men into the bodies of beaſts, moſt ſuitable unto their hu- | 


MET 


Till all my fires were ſpent; and then caſt dowtward 
To be trod out by Ceſar ? Dryden's All for Love 
O poet, thou hadſt been diſcreeter, | | 

Hanging the monarch's hat ſo high, 88 

If thou hadſt dubb'd thy tar a meteor, . af 

Which did but blazc, and rove, and die. Prior. 

MzsTE0R0L0'GICAL. adj. [from meteorology.) Relat- 

ing to the doctrine of meteors. | 

thers are conſiderable in meteorological divinity. Brotun. 

Make diſquiſition whether theſe unuſual lights be new- come 

gueſts, or old inhabitants in heaven, or meteorological impreflions 

not tranſoending the upper region, or whether to be ranked among 

celeſtial bodies. Howel's Vocal Foreſts 

MeTzoRo"LOGIST. 2. J. [from meteorology.) A man 
killed in meteors, or ſtudious of them. | 

The meteorologiſts obſerve, that amongſt the four elements which 

are the ingredients of all ſublunary creatures, there is a notable cor- 

reſpondency. Howel's Vocal Foreſt« 

MeTroro'LOGY. . /. [uilioga and MNyw.] The doc- 

trine of meteors, 

In animals we deny not a natural meteoro/ogy, or innate preſent- 

ation of wind and weather, Brown's Vulgar Errours« 

MeTE"oRous. adj. [from meteor.) Having the nature 
of a meteor, 


- 


From the o'er hill 
To thoir fixt tation, all in bright array, 
The cherubim deſcended, on the ground- 
Gliding meteorous, as ey ning miſt - | 
Ris'n from a river. Milton's Paradiſe Loft 
Me"TzR. 2. J. [from mete.] A meaſurer: as, a coal- 
meter, a land-meter, 


MeTHE'GLIN. 2. J. [meddyglyn, Welſh, from medd and 
glyn, to glue, Min/hew ; or medelyg, a phyſician, 
and llyn, drink, becauſe it is a medicinal drink.} 
Drink made of honey boiled with water and fer- 
mented. . \ 

White-handed miſtreſs, one ſweet word with thee. 
—» Honey, and milk, and ſugar, there is three. 
-—Nay then two treys; and if you grow ſo nice, | 
Metheglin, wort, and malmſey. Shakeſpeares 
J allay the ftrength and hardneſs of the wine, 
And with old Bacchus new merbeglin join. Dryden. 


Merni'xks. verb imperſonal. [me and thinks, This 
is imagined to be a Norman corruption, the French 
being apt to confound me and 7.] I think; it ſeems 
to me; meſeems, See Mtstems, which is more 
ſtrictly grammatical, though leſs in uſe. Methinke 
was uſed even by thoſe who uſed likewiſe meſeems. 

In all ages poets have been had in' ſpecial reputation, and, me- 
thinks, not without great cauſe; for, beſides their ſweet inven- 
tions, and moſt witty lays, they have always uſed to ſet forth the 
praiſes of the good and virtuous. Spenſer on Ireland, 

If he chooſe out ſome expreſſion which does not vitiate the ſenſe, 
I ſuppoſe he may ſtretch his chain to ſuch a latitude z but by inno- 
vation of thoughts, merhinks, he breaks it. Dryden. 

There is another circumſtance, which, merhinks, gives us a 
very high idea of the nature of the ſoul, in regard to what paſſes in 
dreams, that innumerable multitude and variety of ideas which then 
ariſe in her. . Addiſon's Spectator. 

DMubirks already J your tears ſurvey. Pope. 

METHOD. . /. [methode, French; ni.] 

Method, taken in the largeſt ſenſe, implies the placing of ſeveral 
things, or performing ſeveral operations in ſuch an order as is moſt 
convenient to attain ſome end. Watts. 

To ſee wherein the harm which they feel conſiſteth, the ſeeds 
from which it ſprang, and the method of curing it, belongeth to a 
ſkill, the ſtudy whereof is full of toil, and the practice beſet with 
difficulties. | Hecker. 

If you will jeſt with me know my aſpect, 
And faſhion your demeanour to my looks, 
Or 1 will beat this method in your ſconce. Shakeſpeare. 

It will be in vain to talk to you concerning the method I think 
beſt to be obſerved in ſchools. Locke on Education. 

Notwithſtanding a faculty be born with us, there are ſeveral e- 
thods for cultivating and improving it, and without which it will 
be very uncertain. Addiſon's Spettator. 

MrgTHo'DICAL. adj, [methodique, Fr, from method.] 
Ranged or proceeding in due or juſt order. 

The obſervations follow one another without that methodical re- 

gularity requiſite in a proſe author. Addiſon's Spetlator. 

Let me appear, great Sir, I pray, 
Metheodicel in what 1 ſay. ddiſen's Roſamond. 

He can take a body to pieces, and diſpoſe of them where he 
pleaſes z to us, perhaps, not without the appearance of irretrievable 
confuſion ; but, with reſpect to his own knowledge, into the moſt 
regular and methodical repoſitories, Rogers. 

MEerno'vicALLY. adv. [from methodical. ] Accord» 
ing to method and order, | | 

Jo begin methodically, I ſhould enjoin you travel; for abſence 
doth remove the cauſe, removing the object. Sucklings 

All the rules of painting are metbodically, conciſely, and clearly 
delivered in this treatiſe, Dryden's Dafreſnoy. 

To Mi"THODIZE. v. a. [from method.] To tegulate;z 
to . in order. | ; 

eſolv'd his unripe vengeance to defer, 
The royal ſpy retir'd again unſeen, 
'To brood in ſecret on his gather'd ſpleen, 
And mcthodize revenge. Dryder's Baccaces 

The man who does not know how to methodiſe his thoughts, has 
always a barren ſuperfluity of words; the fruit is loſt amidſt the 
exuberance of leaves. Spectator. 

One who brings with him any obſervations which he has made 
in his reading of the ports, will find his own reflections methodized 
and explained, in the works of a good critick. Addiſon's Spectator. 

"Thoſe rules of old diſcover'd, not devis'd, 
Are nature ſtill, but nature merhodis'd. Pope. 

Mz"THop1sT. 3. J [from methed.] 

1. A phyſician who practices by theory, | 

Our warieſt phyſicians, not only chemiſts but methodiſts, give 

it inwardly in ſeveral conſtitutions and diſtempers. Heyle. 

2. One ot a new kind of puritans lately ariſen, ſo called 
from their profeſſion to live by rules and in conſtant 
method. a 

Mrrno'vanr, the preterite of methinks, See Mr- 
THINKS and Mesetms, I thought; it appeared to 
me. I know not that any author has g, , though 
it is more grammatical, and deduced analogicaliy 
from me/cems. 

Methought, a ſerpent eat my heart away, 
And you far ſmiling at his cruel prey. 
Since I fought 
By pray'r th' offended deity t' appeaſe ; 
Kneel'd, and before him humbl'd all my heart. 
Methought, 1 ſaw him placable, and mild, 
Bending his ear: perſuaſion in me grew 
"That 1 was heard with favour z peace return'd 
Home to my breaſt j and to my memory 
His promiſe, „ That oy food ſhall bruiſe our foe," Milton, 
: n theſe 
I 2 not what, mctboughr, 1 wanted ll, 
7 


8 baleſprate. 


Milton, 
Methought 


MEW 


Meabought 1 food on a wide river's banks, | 

Which 1 muſt needs o'erpaſs, but knew not hows Dryden. 

Mrrtony MICAL. adj, [from metonymy.] Put by me- 

tonymy for ſomething elſe. 

Maron v' MICALLY. adv, [from metonymical.] By me- 
tonymy; not literally, 185 

The diſpoſition of the coloured body, ay that modifies the light, 

may be called by the name of a colour metonymically, or efficiently ; 

that is, In regard of its turning the light that rebounds from it, 

or paſſes through It, into this or that particular colour. Boyle, 


ME'TO'NYMY. . / | metonymie, French; ie. 
A rhetorical figure, by which one word is put for 
another, as the matter for the materiate ; he died by 
Feel, that is, by a ſword, 

They differ only av cauſe and effect, which, by a metonymy uſual 
In all ſorts of authors, are frequently put one for another, Ti/lo!ſons 

Muroro'scory. . /. [ metopoſcopit, French; A 
and re.]! The ſtudy of phyſiognomy ; the art 
of knowing the characters of men by the counte- 
nance, 

' METRE. . / [metrum, Latin; wirger.) Speech con. 
fined to a certain number and harmonick diſpoſition 


of ſyllables; verſe; meaſure ; numbers. ; 
For the metre ſake, ſome words be driven awry which require a 
ſtralghter placing in plain proſe, Aſcham's Schoolmaſter. 
Abuſe the city's beſt good men in metre, 
To laugh at lords. : Pope. 
Mr AL, adj, [metricur, Lat. metrique, Fr.] 
1. Pertaining to metre or numbers, 
2. Conſiſting of verſes : as, metrical precepts. 


METRO'POLIS. . / [metropolis, Latin; metropole, 
French ; wirng and wa] The mother city; the 
chief city of any country or diſtri, 

| His eye diſcovers unaware 
The goodly prolpect of ſome foreign land, 
Firſt ſeen : or ſome renown'd metropolis, 
With gliſt'ring ſpires and pinnac les adorn'd, 
Reduc'd in careful watch 
Round their metropolis. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

We ſtopped at Pavla, that was once the metropolis of a kingdom, 
but at preſent a poor town. Addiſon on Italy. 

MaTRroro'LITAN. . J. [metrepolitanus, Latin.) A 
biſhop of the mother church ; an archbiſhop, 

He way promoted to Canterbury upon the death of Dr, Bancroft, 
that metropolitan, who underſtood the church excellently, and coun- 
tenanced men of the greateſt parts in learning. Clarendon. 

MuyTroro'LITAN, adj, Belonging to a metropolis, 

'Their patriarch, of a covetous defire to enrich himiclf, had for- 
born to inſtitute metropolitan biſhops, Raliigb. 

Mk&rrovoli ric Al. adj. from metropolis.) Chief or 
principal of cities, | f 

He fearing the power of the Chriſtians was gone as far as Gratia, 
the metrepolitical city of Stiria, Knolles, 


Mk TTLE. „. / [corrupted from metal, but com- 
monly written ſo when the metaphorical ſenſe is 
uſed. | 

1. Spirit: ſpritelineſs ; courage. 

What a blunt fellow js this grown to be? 
He was quick mere when he went to ſchool, Shateſpeare. 
I had rather go with fir prieſt than fir knight: 1 care not who 
knows ſo much of my mett/cs Shah:ſpeare's Twelfth Night, 
Upon this heavinets of the king's forces, interpreted to be tear 
and want of mettle, divers reforted to the ſeditious, 
| Hayward's Edzvard VI. 
He had given ſo frequent teſtimony of ſignal courage in ſeveral 
ations, that his mertle was never (ulpetted, Clarendon, 
"Vis more to guide than ſpur the muſe's ſteed, 
Reſtrain his fury, than provoke his ſpeed z 
he winged courter, like a gen'rous horſe, 
Shows moſt trac mettle when you check his courſe, 
2. Subſtance ; this at lealt hould be metal, 
Oh thou ! whoſe (elf-fame mettle, 
Whereot mM proud child, arrogant man, is puft, 
Engenders the black toad, and adder blue. Shaheſpeare. 
M«'rTi.in. adj, | from mettle.) Spritely; courageous ; 
full of ardour ; full of fire. 
Such a light and Metal dance 
Saw you never. 
Nor would you find it ealy to compoſe 
The mettled feeds, when trom their nottrils flows 
The feorching fire that in their entails glows. Addiſon, 

Me'rrissoux, adj, | from mettle Spritely; lively; 

ga 1 briſk; airy ; hery ; courageous, 
'Thelr force differs from true [pirit, as much as a vicious from a 
wettleſume hot ſe. Jutler. 


Milton, 


Pope, 


Ben Jonſon. 


Me'rriksouzt v. adv, [from mettleſome,] With | 


ſpritelineſs. 

Mew. . /. Lune, French.] 
1. A cage; an incloſure ; a place where any thing is 
Fo:th-coming from her dark ſome werb, 

Where the all day did hide her hated hew, 
"There then the does transform to monſtruous hues, 
And horribly mif-thapes with ugly fights, 
Captiy'4 eternally in iron mores, 
Aud datktome dens, where Titan his face never ſhews. Sper, 
Hor lofty hand would of itfelf retuſe 
o touch the dainty needle or nice thread x 
She hated chambers, cloſets, feeret mores, 
And in broad fields pretery'd her maidenhead. 
2. | Mp, Saxon, | (ea-fowl, 
Among the firit fort we reckon coots, ſanderlings, and #reauver, 
Cu. 


Npenſers 


Fairfax, 


"The veſtel Meks, and (hows her opeit'd fide, 
Ani on her thatter d malt the weres in triumph vide. Dryden, 
To Muw. wv. a. [from the noun, ] 


1. To ſhut up; to contine ; to impriſon ; to incloſe. 
He in dark corners were d, 
Mutter d of matters as their books them ſhew'sg. Mubberd. 
Why mould your tears, which, ax they Fay, attend 
"The ttops of wrong, then move you to mere up 
_ Your tender Kintaan, Nhat fpoerre's King Fobn, 
Fair Hermle, queſtion your dees 
Know of your youth, examine well your blood, 
Whether if you yield not ts your tather's choice, 
You can endure the Uvery of a nun ; 
For aye to be in (hally cheater wore d, 
"V's live a barren cer all your Ute, 
Ohanting faint hymns to the cold, fruitleſs moon, 
Niwe pity that the eagle ſhould be es d, 
While Kites and buaeards prey at liberty, 
Feen them tick, 
Cloſe wew'd in thelr fedans, tor trat of alt. Dryden's Fav. 
It {+ not poſtidle to keep a young gentleman trom vice by a total 
Ignorance of It, undes you Will all his life wee him up in a <lofer, 
and never let him go into company. J. ec te. 


2. Lo ſhed the feathers, It is, I believe, uſed in this 
ſenſe, becauſe birds are, by clole continement, brought 
to ſhed their feathers, 


Shade. 


Sabean fields afford her needful reſt. Dryden. 
3. [Miauler, French.) To cry as a cat. 
Let Hercules himſelf do what he may, 
The cat will mew, the dog will have his day. Shakeſpeare. 


To MtewL, v. u. 


Slot. care. 


MID 


1 ſhould diſcourſe of hawks, and then treat of their ayries, mero- 
ings, cuſting, and renovation of their feathers, Watton. 
The ſun hath nerv d his beams from off his lamp, 
And majeſty defac'd the royal ſtamp. Cleaveland. 
Nine times the moon had menv'd her horns, at length 
With travel weary, unſupply'd with ſtrength, 
And with the burden of her womb oppreſt, 


They are not improveable beyond their own genius: a dog will 
never learn to mew, nor.a cat to bark. Grew. 


[miauler, French.) To ſquall as a 


child, 
The infant | 
Mraoling and puking in the nurſe's arms. Shakeſpeares 
Mezr'reoxn. . /. A ſpecies of ſpurge lawrel. 
Mexereon is common in our gardens, and on che Alps and Py- 
renean mountains : every part of this ſhrub is acrid and pungent, 
and inflames the mouth and throat. : Hill. 
MEZZOTINTO. 3. J. , A kind of graving, 
ſo named as nearly reſembling e the word im- 
porting half. painted: It is done by beating the whole 
into aſperity with a hammer, and then rubbing it down 
with a ſtone to the reſemblance intended, 
Mey Nr. adv. Mingled. Obſolete. 
The ſalt Medway, that trickling ſtreams 
Adown the dales of Kent, 
Till with the elder brother Thames 
His brackiſh waves be mont. Spenſer*s Paſtorals, 
Mi'asm. 1. J. [from wa, inquino, to inte. ] Such 
particles or atoms as are ſuppoſed to ariſe from diſtem- 
pered, putrefying, or poiſonous bodies, and to affect 
people at a diſtance, 
'The plague is a malignant fever, cauſed through peſtilential 
miaſms infinuating into the humoral and confiſtent parts of the body. 
| Harw:y on Conſumptions. 
Mice, the plural of mouſe. 
Mice that mar the land, 1 Sams vi. 5. 
M1cHA'ELMASS, 1. J. | ag pe and maſs.) The feaſt 
of the archangel Michael, celebrated on the twenty- 
ninth of September, | 
They compounded to furniſh ten oxen after Michaelmaſs for thirty 


pounds price, Carew, 
To MICHE. v. 2. To be ſecret or covered; to lie 
hid, Hanmer, 
Marry this is miching malicho; it means miſchief, Shakeſp. 


Mi'cuur. . / [trom miche,] A lazy loiterer, who 
ſculks about in corners and by-places, and keeps out 
of 1 2 : a hedpe-creeper, 
Mich or mick is ſtill retained in the cant language for an indolent, 
lazy fellow. It is uſed in the weſtern counties for a truant boy. 
How tenderly her tender hands between PE 
In ivory Cage the did the micher bind. Sidney. 
Shall the bleiled fon of heav'n prove a micher, and eat black- 
berries ? a queſtion not to be aſked, Shall the fon of England 
prove a thiet, and take purſes ? a queſtion to be aſked, Shakeſp. 
M1'cK1.s, adj, [micel, Saxon.] Much; great. Ob- 
ſolete, In Scotland it is pronounced muck/e. 
This reade is rife that oftentime. 
Great cumbers fall unſoft : 
In humble dates is footing faſt, 
The trode is not ſo tickle, 
And though one fall through heedleſs haſte, 
Yet is his miſs not mickle. Spenſer's Paſtorali. 
Many a little makes a Mic ble. amden's Remains. 
If 1 to-day die with Frenchmen's rage, 
To-morrow J ſhall die with mickle age. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
O, mick/e is the pow'rful grace, that lies 


In plants, herbs, ſtones, and their true qualiticss =Shakeſp. 
All this tract that fronts the falling ſun, - 

A noble peer, of mic4/e truſt and power, 

Has in his charge.“ Milton. 


Microco'sm, n. J [uizg@- and xi] The little 
world, Man is ſo called as being erg dare by ſome 
fanciful philoſophers, to have in him ſomething ana- 
logous to the four elements. | 
You ſee this in the map of my micracoſm. Shakeſp. Cericlanus. 
She t» whom this world muſt itfelf refer, 
As ſuburbs, or the microcoſm of her; 
She, ſhe is dead; ſhe's dead, when thou know'ſt this, 
Thou know'ſt how lame a creeple this world is. 
As in this our microcoſm, the heart 
Heat, ſpirit, motions give to every part : 
So Rome's victorious influence did diſperſe 
All her own virtues through the univerſe. Denham. 
Philoſophers fay, that man is a microcoſm, or little world, re- 
ſembling in miniature every part of the great; and the body natural 
may be compared to the body politick. Sevift, 
Mic KAV. . / | uixe and y.]! The de- 
ſcription of the parts of ſuch very ſmall objects as 
are di{cernable only with a microſcope. 
The honey bag is the ſtomach, which they always fill to ſatisfy 
and to ſpare, vomiting up the greater part of the honey to be kept 
againſt winter: a curious deſcription and figure of the (ting ſee in 
Mr. Hook's micrography. Grew's Muſeum, 
MICROSCOPE. n. /. | ulxcd. and oxoniv ; microſcope, 
French.] An optick inſtrument, contrived various 
ways to give to the eye a large appearance of many 
objects which could not otherwiſe E ſeen, 

: It the eye were fo acute as to rival the fineſt microſcopes, and to 
qiſcern the ſmalleſt hair upon the leg of a gnat, it would be a curſe, 
and not a bleſing to us; it would make all things appear rugged 
and detormed ; the moſt finely poliſhed cryſtal would be uneven and 
rough z the fight of our own ſelves would affright us; the 
{mootheſt kin would be beſet all over with ragged ſcales and briftly 
hairs, Bentley, 

The eritick eye, that microſcope of wit, 
Sees hairs and pores, examines bit by bit, Dunciad, 
Micko MytTeR, . / [K and ir mMicrometire, 
French.] An inſtrument contrived to meaſure ſmall 
ſpaces, 
Micxosco'rical, ; 
MicroscopiCk, 40. [from micro/cope.] 
1. Made by a microſcope, | | 


1 4 


Donne. 


ſiituent parts of all flaids. 
2. Allied by a microſcope, 
Fvading even the microſcopic eye! 
Full nature ſwarms with lite, 
3. Reſembling a microſcope, 
Why has not man a micro/copict eye? 
For this plain reaton, Man is not a ly : 
Nay what the ule, were finer opticks given, 
I inſyeQt a mite, nat comprehend the heav'n ? 
M1v. adj, A from middle, 
mid, Dutch.] 


Arbutbnot and Pepe. 


Themſon's Summers 


- P e. 
or deriyed from 


1. Middle; equally between two extremes, 


Make ee oblervations of the figure and bulk of the con- 


M1D 


No more the mounting larks, while 
Shall, lifting in mid air, ſuſpend their Daphne fg, 
Kre the mid hour of night, from eee % ; 


2, It is much uſed in compoſition, "YN 
Mip-couRsE. 2. J. [mid and courſe, 


way. 


Ray, 


f Why in the Eat 
Darkneſs ere day's mid-courſe? and morni 
More orient in yon weſtern cloud, that d 
O' er the blue firmament a radiant White, 


ng ligh 
rams © » 


noon, 
Who ſhoots at the mid-day ſun, though h 
hit the mark, yet as ſure he is he ſhall 3 4 he ſhall 10 
aims but at a buſh, Or than he 
His ſparkling eyes, replete with awf di 
* dazzled and drove back his eee * 
Than mid-day ſun fierce bent againſt thei 
Did he not lead you through the kb ing Shale 
And clouds of duſt ? Did not his temples rs 
In the ſame ſultry winds and ſcorching heats } 
Mip-pay. 1. / Noon; meridian, 4. 
Who have before, or ſhall write after thee 
Their works, though toughly laboured, will be 
Like infancy or age to man's firm ſtay, 
> Or early or late twilights to mid-day, 
Mr'ppesr. ſu perl. of mid, niddiſ, midſt 
Yet the ſtout fairy 'mongſt the middeſt cro 
Y Thought all their glory vain in knightly view, 
M1'oDLE. adj, [mibble, Saxon.] 
1. Equally diſtant from the two extremes 
The loweſt virtues draw praiſe from the common 
middle virtues work in them aſtoniſhment ; but of the h; 1 
tues they have no ſenſe. B del i 
A middle ſtation of life, within reach of thoſe = : 
which the lower orders of mankind muſt neceſſarily —__ 


Do, 
dyn. 


People; th 


without embarraſſment of greatneſs. want, and ye 
To deliver all his fleet to the Romans, except ' wie 
brigantines. Kei enn 


I like people of middle underſtanding and mia t m Gin, 


2. Intermediate; intervening. * thi 
Will, ſeeking good, finds many middle ends. 

3. Middle finger ; the long finger, 

You firſt introduce the middle finger of the left. hand, 
Mi'pplE. ». /. 


1. Part equally diſtant from two extremitie 
remote from the-verge. 

There come people down by the middle of th 0 

With 1055 10 low 5 it ; — ah. 
They never ſtand, but lie or ſit; 
And yet to foul, that whoſo is in, 
Is to the middle leg in priſon. Hallen 
2. The time that paſſes, or events that happen, between 
the beginning and end. 

The cauſes and deſigns of an action are the beginning; the 
effects of theſe cauſes, and the difficulties met with in the ener 
tion of theſe deſigns, are the Middle; and the unraveling and reſo. 
lution of. theſe difficulties are the end. Dryden, 
M1pbLE-aGeD. adj. [middle and age.] Placed abou 
the middle of lite. 

A middle-aged man, that was half grey, half brovn, took a fancy 
to marry two wives. L'Efranges 

The midd/c-aged ſupport faſting the beſt, becauſe of the oly 
parts ahounding in the blood, | Arbutbex im Alimenti, 

I found you a very young man, and left you a mid{l:-ap:d one 
you knew me a middle-aged man, and now I am an old one, 


Swift 

MiD MOST. adj, [from middle.) Being * 
middle. f 

Why have not ſome beaſts more than four feet, ſuppoſe fix, and 

the middlenc/t ſhorter than the ret ? Men 

The outmoſt fringe vaniihed firſt, and the middle next, and 

the innermoſt laſt. Newton's Opti. 


Dain, 
Sling 
3 the pat 


have deſcended towards the iddlemaſt ſyſtem of the univerſe 
whether all would be moſt ſtrongly attracted from all parts of a finite 
ſpace, Bentley's Suu. 
Mi'potix g. adj. [from middle.) 
1. Of middle rank; of condition equally remote from 
high and low. 
A middling fort of a man, leſt well enough to paſs by his fathey 
could never think he had enough ſo long as any man had more, 
L'Eftrarge's Fablen 
2. Of moderate ſize ; having moderate qualities of any 
kind. © | 
The bigneſs of a church ought to be no greater than that unde 
which'the voice of a preacher of middling lungs wil eahly extends 
Graurt's Bills o M-rtality 
Longinus preferred the ſublime genius that ſometimes ent u 
the middling or indifferent one, which makes few faults, but _ 
riſes to any excellence. Dy 
M1'pLanD. adj. [mid and land.] 
1. That which is remote from the coaſt. —_ 
The ſame name is given to the inlanders, or midland | my 
of this iſland, by Ceſar. Brown's | * bis 
The midland towns abounding in wealth, ſhews that 1 n 
are intern and domeſtick. : Hexoel's for Wet, 
The various dialects of the Engliſh in the North d 
render their expreſſions many times unintelligible to the 10 
both ſcarce intelligible to the midlands _ 
2. In the midſt of the land; mediterranean. 
There was the Plymouth ſquadron now come iy 
Which twice on Biſcay's working bay had been, bob 
And on the Midland fea the 2 15 a d. 
Mik. . / [mie ge, Saxon. gnat. 1 
MiD-HBAVEN. =. J. [mid and beaver] The midi 
of the ſky. : 
But the hot hell that always in him burns, Wim 
Though in u. Heaven, ſoon ended his _ the eg 
Mir rd. . /. [mid and Jg.] Middle 0 ww” 
He had fifty attendants, young men all, in white . 
coats to the midleg, and ſtockings of white ſilks FP ai 241 
Mi'pwmosT. adj. [from mid, or contracted Ir _ 
meſt : this is one of the words which _ _— 
parative, though they ſeem to have a füfet 
gree.] The middle. ; 
Now van to van the foremoſt ſquadrons meet o 
The midmyſt battles haſting up behind. 
Hear himſelt _ 5 * 
At fate's unequal laws : and at the cus . e. 
Which, mercileſs in length, the mim ſiſter deen 
What dulneſs dropt among her ions impfen 
Like motion, from one circie to the reſt: 
So from the midmff the nutation ſpreads | heads 
Round, and more round o'er all the ca d 


Mi'bxionr. / [mid and 1 
have accented this laſt ſyllable. 


the depth of night; twelve at n 
To be up after midnight, and to go to 


* 


The noon of night 


to go to bed after d, is to go betimes. 


Unweary'd, through the num'rous hoſt he tent, Oh 


] Middle of the 


Mip-pav. adj. [mid and day.] Meridiona bine | 
"4 


The outward flars, with their ſyſtems of planets, muſt necellurly 


be, Miles (een! x 
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| night returned 
night bs 1 4 — — of day. Milton. 


liebe of the church, wherein the 

GEE and men did only dream 

Stilling fleet. 

there were till ſome gleams of 
teſtimony to the truth. 

Altterbury. 


After this time came 


ry 


«hat had paſt» _ 
of In all that dark midnight of 28 


light, ſome witneſſes that arole 


hey can tell what altitude the 3 og nog and, on 
. ulius Cæſar was Nlain» e 
yon in yo we Being in ——— of n= night, 
1 DN x t, black and midni ags 
M N 4 Nr ms Shakeſpeare”s Macbeth. 
—_— midnight ſtudies, to make our countries flouriſh in 
_ = nd beneficent arts, have not ungratefully 1 oe 
myſte | . 
inelle® | tary cloiſter will I chuſe, 
c _— Ho or and ſhort ſhall be my ſleep, . 
ws by the melancholy midnight bell. Dryden's Sp. Fryar. 
rr. 1. J I[midhpupe, Sax. ] The diaphragm. 
The midriff divides the trunk of the body into two cavities z the 
.. ariſes from the ſternum, and the ends of the laſt 
h de, The ſecond and inferior muſcle comes from the 
of the loins by two productions, of which that on the 
bg _ comes from the firſt, ſecond, and third vertebra of the 
right * on the left ſide is ſomewhat ſhorter z and both theſe 
Joins "tions join and make the lower part of the midriffo Quincy. 
8 Whereat he inly rag d, and as they talk d, 
smote him into the midriff with a ſtone 3 8 
That beat out liſe. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
In the gullet, where it perforateth the midrif, the carneous fibres 
f that muſcular part are intlected. e Ray. 
Miv-S8A. 1. J. {mid and ſea.) The Mediterranean 


ſea. 


Tyrrhene Pharos, that the mid-ſca meets 
45 Serve and leaves the land behind. 


DSHIPMAN. u. /. [from mid, ſhip, BUG Bas. | 
Midjbipmen are officers aboard a ſhip, whoſe ſtation is ſome on 
arter-deck, others on the poop. Their buſineſs is to mind 
= 3 es, to look out, and to give about the word of command 
N gre captain and other ſuperior officers : they alſo aſſiſt on all 
cor both in (ailing the ſhip, and in ſtoring and rummaging 


Harris. 
the hold. g 
Mipsr. 3. Middle. ; 
All is well when nothing pleaſes but God, being thankful in the 
nil of bis alllictions. Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 
Ariſe, ye ſubtle ſpirits, that can ſpy 
When love is enter'd in a female's eye; 
You that can read it in the midſt of doubt, 

And in the midſt of frowns can find it out. Dryden. 
Misr. adj. [contrated from midde/?, the ſuperlative 
of nid. Midmoſt; being in the middle. 

On earth join all ye creatures to extol 
Him firſt, Him laſt, Him midſt, and without end. 


Dryden, 


Milton. 


In the Slighted Maid, there is nothing in the firſt act but what | 


| might have been ſaid or done in the fifth; nor any thing in the 
v which might not have been placed in the beginning. Dryden. 


Mipsrak' AM. 1. /. [mid and ſtream.] Middle of the 
fream Ce es 
The midſiream's his; I creeping by the ſide, 
And ſhoulder'd off by his impetuous tide, Dryden. 


MinsumueR. 1. /. [mid and ſummer.] The ſummer 
ſolſtice, reckoned to fall on June the twenty-firſt, 
However orthodox my ſentiments relating to publick affairs may 
be while | am now writing, they may become criminal enough to 
biing me into trouble before Midſummer. Swift, 
At eve laſt Midſummer no ſleep 1 ſought, Gay's Paſtorali. 
M1'pwar, 2. /. [mid and way.] The part of the 
way equally diſtant from the beginning and end, 
No midzeay *twixt theſe extremes at all. Shakeſpeare. 
He were an excellent man that were made in the midway between 
him and Benedi&t : the one is too like an image, and ſays nothing; 
and the other too like my lady's eldeſt ſon, evermore tattling. 
Shakeſpeare's Much ado about nothing. 
Pity and ſhame ! that they, who to live well 
Stood ſo fair, ſhould turn aſide to tread 


Paths indirect, or in the midevay faint ! Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 


The hare laid himſelf down about midway, and took a nap ; for 
J cnn fetch up the tortoiſe when I pleaſe, L'Eftrange. 
How dict thou arrive at this place of darkneſs, when ſo many 
rivers of the ocean lie in the idevay. 
Mroway, adj. Being in the middle between two 
places, ETA 
How fearful 
And dizzy tis, to caſt one's eyes ſo low! 
The crows and choughs that wing the midvay air, | 
| She ſcarce ſo groſs as beetles, Shakeſpeare. 
Miowavy, adv, In the middle of the paſſage. 
With dry eyes, and with an open look, | 


She met his glance midauay. Dryden's Boccace. 


MID 
and Junius, from mid or meed, a reward, and pip, 
daxon.] A woman who aſſiſts women in childbirth. 

When man doth die, our body, as the womb, 
And a midevife, death dĩrects it home. 
Without a midevife theſe their throws ſuſtain, 
And bowing, bring their iſſue forth with pain. 
There ſaw I how the ſecret felon wrought, 
And treaſon lab'ring in the traitor's thought, 
Animidzoifetime the ripen'd plot to murder brought. Dryden. J 

1 had as clear a notion of the relation of brothers between them, 

% it had all the (kill of a midwife. Locke, 

But no man, ſure ! e'er left his houſe 
And (addl'd ball with thoughts ſo wild, 
Lo bring a midsvife to his ſpouſe, 

1 efore he knew the was with child. 
'OWIFERY, #, J. [from midæuiſe.] 

1. Aſitance given at childbirth, 

2. Trade of a midwife. 


3. At of production ; hel to roduction; co-opera- 
uon in production. : EE 9 f 


Donne. 


Sandys. 


ppoſition ; ariſing from the humour of ſuch as 
2 brought into the world but by their own mid- 
"NAME - ; Child's Diſcourſe en Trade, 
lter d. v. J. [mid and winter.) The winter 
ce; December the twenty - firſt. 
ein when the flow waggoner deſcends, 


would have nothing 
N r 


| 3 Wor Po ſowing till Midwinter ends. Dryden. 
u le. Amine, F. rench.] Air; look ; manner. 
Chor Alone that owns this book is ſeen 
h gong ſpirit, and her lofty mien. Waller. 
' tka, and el = more the figure and mien of a ruin than craggs, 


7 B N ; Th . 
One, in whom an outward mien 5 8 9 N 


turn ſuperiot to the vulgar herd. Prior. 


at winning graces, what majeſtick mi 
She , jeſtick mien, 
1 M moves a goddeſs, and ſhe looks a A Pope. 
: eur, the preterite of may. 2 ba 


horax and abdomen: it is compoſed of two muſcles; the firſt and 
thorax 


Broome. |. 


WIFE. z. /. [This is derived, both by Skinner | 


| MicrA'T1ON. 1. /. [migratio, migro, Latin. ] 


Prior. 


g $0 haſty fruits, and too ambitious flow'rs, - 
Corning the midevifry of rip'ning ſhow'rs, 
N ot troſts, ring from th' unwilling earth, Stepney. 
745 never a thi * 
El not-meer with ny thing propounded for publick good, that | 


, 


. 


MIL 


Matters of ſuch conſequence ſhould be in plain words, as little 
liable as might be to doubt. 


| Locke, 
Micar, n. /. [mighr, Saxon.] Power; ſtrength; 
force, | 
; | What ſo ſtrong, 
But wanting reſt, will alſo want of might. Spenſer, 
Quoth ſhe, great grief will not be told, ; 
And can more eaſily be thought than aid z 
Right ſo, quoth he, but he that never would, 
Could never; will to might gives greateſt aid, Spenſer. 
An oath of mickle might. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Wherefore ſhould not ſtrength and might | 
There fail, where virtue falls. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 


Miour and main, Utmoſt 
ſtrength, 


With might and main they chac'd the murd'rous fox, 
With brazen trumpets and inflated box. Dryden. 
This privilege the clergy in England formerly contended for with 
all might and main. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
Mr'cnT1iLY. adv. [from mighty.] | 
1. With great power; powerfully ; efficaciouſly ; 
forcibly, a 
With whom ordinary means will prevail, ſurely the power of the 
word of God, even without the help of interpreters, in God's church 
worketh mightily, not unto their confirmation alone which are con- 
verted, but alſo to their converſion which are not. Hooker. 
2. Vehemently ; vigorouſly ; violently. 
Do as adverſaries do in law, ſtrive mightily, but eat and drink as 
friends, Shakeſpeare. 
3. In a great . * z very much. This is a ſenſe 
ſcarcely to be admitted but in low language. 
Therein thou wrong'ſ thy children mightily. Shakeſpeare. 
There's ne'er a one of you but truſts a knave, 
That mightily deceives you. Shakeſpeare's Titus Andronicus. 
An aſs and an ape conferring on grievances : the aſs complained 
mightily for want of horns, and the ape for want of a tail. L*Fftrange. 
Theſe happening nearer home made ſo laſting impreſſions upon 
their minds, that the tradition of the old deluge was mightily ob- 
ſcured, and the circumſtances of it interwoven and confounded with 
thoſe of theſe later deluges. IWiodward. 
1 was mightily pleaſed with a ſtory applicable to this piece of 
philoſophy. 8 5 \ Spectator. 
Mr'onrixzss. z. / [from mighty.] Power; great- 
neſs; height of dignity. a 
oy Think you ſee them great, 
And follow'd with gen'ral throng and ſweat 
Of thouſand friends; then in a moment ſee, 
How ſoon this mightineſs meets miſery, Shakeſp, Henry VIII. 
Will't pleaſe your mighrineſs to waſh your hands? Sha eſpeare. 
Mi'caTy. adj. | from Might. 
1, Strong ; valiant, 
The ſhield of the mighty is vilely caſt away, 
He is wile in heart, and mighty in ſtrength. 
Amazement ſeiz'd 
The rebel thrones, but greater rage to ſee 
Thus foil'd their mightieſt. | 
2. Powerful; having great command. 
Nimrod began to be a mighty one in the earth, 


force ; higheſt degree of 


Samuel. 


Jol. 


Milton. 


Geneſis. 
The Creator, calling forth by name | 
His mighty angels, gave them Lyn charge. Milton. 


3. Powerful by influence. 
ſJove left the bliſsful realms above, 


Such is the pow'r of mighty love. Dryden. 

4. Great in number. | 
He from him will raiſe | 
A mighty nation. : Milton. 
The dire event i 

Hath loſt us heay'n, and all this mighty hoſt 

In horrible deſtruction laid thus low. Miltons 
5. Strong in corporeal or intellectual power. 

Woe to them that are migbty to drink wine. Iſaiah, 

Thou fall'ſt where many migbtier have been ſlain, rOomes 


6. Impetuous ; violent. 
A ruſhing like the ruſhing of mighty waters, 


Intreat the Lord, for it is enough, that there be no more 
thunderings and hail, 5 


1 ſaiab. 
mighty 


du. 
7. Vaſt; enormous; bulky. | 
They fank as lead in the mighty waters. Exodus 
Giants of mighty bone and bold empriſe, Milton. 
8. Excellent ; of ſuperiour eminence. 
Lydiate excell'd the mighty Scaliger and Selden. Eacbard. 
The mighty maſter ſmail'd, Dryden. 
9. Forcible ; efficacious, 
Great is truth, and mighty above all things, Eſdras. 


10. Expreſſing or implying power. 
If the mighty, works which have been done 
in Sodom, it would have remained. 
11. Important; momentous. 
I'll fing of heroes and of kings, 
In mighty numbers mighty things. Cooley, 
12. It is often uſed to expreſs power, bulk, or extent, 
in a ſenſe of terror or cenſure, 7 
There aroſe a mighty famine in the land. Luke, 
The enemies of religion are but braſs and iron, their miſchiefs 
mighty, but their materials mean. Delany. 
Mi'cnyTy. adv. In a great degree, Not to be uſed 
but in very low language. 
Lord of his new hypotheſis he reigns : 
He reigns ; How long? Till ſome uſurper riſe, 
And he too mighty thoughtful, mighty wile ; 
Studies new lines, | 


in thee had been done 


P riors 


1. Act of changing reſidence ; removal from one ha- 
bitation to another, 
Ariſt6tle diſtinguiſheth their times of generation, !atitancy, and 
migration, ſanity, and venation. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
2. Change of place; removal. | 
Although ſuch alterations, tranſitions, migrations of the centre 
of gravity, and elevations of new iſlands, had actually happened, 
yet theſe ſhells could never have been repoſed thereby in the manner 
we find them. Wodward's Natural Hiſtory. 


Milch. adj, [from milk.) Giving milk. 
Herne doth, at till of midnight, 
Walk round about an oak, with ragged horns z 
And then he blaits the tree, and takes the cattle, 
And makes milch kine yield blood. 
When the ſaw Pyrrhus make malicious ſport, 
In mincing with his ſword her huſband's limbs, 
The inftant burſt of clamour that ſhe made, | 
Would have made milch the burning eyes of heav n. Shakeſp. 
The beſt mixtures of water in ponds for cattle, to make them 
more milch, fatten, or keep them from murrain, may be chalk and 
nitre. Bacon: Natural Hiſtory. 
Not above fifty-one have been ſtarved, excepting infants at nurſe, 
cauſed rather by careleſſneſs and infirmity of the milch women. 
Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 
With the turneps they feed ſheep, milch=cows, or fatting cattle. 


Mortimer's Huſbandry» 
MILD. adj. [mild, Saxon. ] | 
1. Kind; tender; good; indulgent ; merciful ; com- 


Shakeſpeare, 


| paſſionate ; clement ; ſoft; not ſevere ; not cruel, | 


Matthexv., | 


MIL 


The execution of juſtice le committed to his judges, which 14 
the ſeverer part; but the milder part, which is mercy, is wholly 
left in the king · Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

If that mild and gentle God thou be, 
Who doſt mankind below with pity ſee. Dryden. 
It teaches us to adore him as a mild and merciful being, of in- 
finite love to his creatures. Regers's Sermons 
2. Soft; gentle; not violent, | 
The roſy morn reſigns her light, 
And milder glory to the noon. 
Nothing reſerv'd or ſullen was to ſee, 
But ſweet regards, and pleaſing ſanity 
Mild was his accent, and his action free.“ 
Sylvia's like autumn ripe, yet mild as May, - 
More bright than noon, yet freſh as early day. Pepe. 
The folding gates diffus'd a ſilver light, wh 
And with a milder gleam refreſh'd the fight. Addiſon. 
3. Not acrid; not corroſive; not acrimonious; de- 
mulcent; aſſuaſive; 5 lenitive. 4 

Their qualities are changed by rendering them acrimonious or 

mild.. ; Arbuthnot on Alimentse 
4. Not ſharp ; mellow; ſweet; having no mixture of 
acidity, | | | 

The Iriſh were tranſplanted from the woods and mountains into 
the plains, that, like fruit trees, they might grow the milder, and 


Waller 


Dryden. 


bear the better and ſweeter fruit. Davies. 
Suppoſe your eyes ſent equal rays 
Upon two diſtant pots of ale, 
Not knowing which was mid or ſtale. Prior. 


M1'tpew. 3. /. [milveape, Saxon.] 

Mildeco is a diſeaſe in plants, cauſed by a dewy moiſture which 
falls on them, and continuing, for want of the fun's heat, to draw 
it up, by its acrimony corrodes, gnaws, and ſpoils the plant: ory 
mildexv is rather a concrete ſubſtance, which exſudes through the 
pores of the leaves. What the gardeners commonly call mildew is 
an inſect, found in great plenty, preying upon this exſudation. 
Others ſay, that mildew is a thick, clammy vapour, exhaled in the 
Spring and Summer from the plants, bloſſoms, and even the earth 
itſelf, in cloſe, ſtill weather, where there is neither ſun nor wind. 
Miller thinks the true cauſe of the mildew appearing moſt upon 
plants which are expoſed to the Eaſt, is a dry temperature in the air 
when the wind blows from that point, which ſtops the pores of the 
plants, and prevents their perſpiration z whereby the juices of the 
plants are concreted upon the ſurface of their leaves, which bein 
of a ſweetiſh nature, inſects are inticed thereto. Hill. 

Down fell the mildew of his ſugar d words. Fairfax. 

The mildezw cometh by cloſeneſs of air; and therefore in hills, 


or champaign grounds, it ſeldom cometh. | Bacon. 
Soon blaſting mil/dewws blacken'd all the grain. Dryden. 
To Mi“L w. v. a. To taint with mildew. 
| Here is your huſband, like a mildew'd ear, 
Blaſting his wholeſome brother, Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


He mildexps the white wheat, and hurts the poor creatures of the 


earth, Shakeſpeare's, King Lear. 
Morals ſnatch from Plutarch's tatter'd page, 


A mildetv'd Bacon, or Stagyra's ſages Gay's Trivia. 
M1'1DLY. adv. [from mild.] . 
1. Tenderly ; not ſeverely. 
Prince, too mildly reigning, 
Ceaſe thy ſorrow and complaining. Dryden. 


2. Gently; not violently. | 

The air once heated maketh the flame burn more mildly, and fo 

helpeth the continuance. Bacton's Natural Hiſtory« 

M1'LpNess. u. J. [from mild.] | 4 
1. Gentleneſs ; tenderneſs ; mercy ; elemency. 

This milky gentleneſs and courſe of yours; : 

You are much more at taſk for want of wiſdom, 


Than prais'd for harmful mildneſt. Shakeſpeare's King Leara 
The ſame majeſtic mi/dneſs held its place; 


Nor loſt the monarch in his dying face. Dryden. 
I ſaw with what a brow you brav'd your fate; "> 
Yet with what mi/dneſs bore your father's hate. Dryden. 

His probity and mi/dneſs ſhows, 
His care of friends and ſcorn of foes. * Addiſon 


2, Contrariety to acrimony. 


Mis, . / [mille paſſus, Latin.) The uſual meaſure 
of roads in England, one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
ſixty yards, or five thouſand two hundred and eighty 
feet. | 

We muſt meaſure twenty miles to-day. 
Within this three mile may you ſee it coming, 
A moving grove. Shakeſprare's Macbeth. 


When the enemy appeared, the foot and artille: y were four miles 
behind. Clarend 1. 


Millions of miles, ſo rapid is their race, 
To cheer the earth they in few moments paſs. 
M1"LESTONE. . 
mark the miles, 
M1"L.roil.'#. J [millefolium, Latin.] A plant, the 
ſame with yarrow, 
Milfeil and honey-ſuckles pound, 
With theſe alluring ſavours ſtrew the ground. Dryden. 
M1"L1ARY. adj, [milium, Latin, millet ; miliaire, Fr.] 
Small; reſembling a millet-ſeed. _ 
The ſcarf-ſkin is compoſed of ſmall ſcales, between which the 
excretory ducts of the 12 glands open. Cheyne. 
c 


M1'Liaky fever. A fever that produces ſmall erup- 
tions. : . 


MILI'CE. 1. J. [French.] Standing force, A word 
innovated by Temple, but unworthy of reception. 

The two-and-twentieth of the prince's age is the time aſſigned by 

their conſtitutions for his entering upon the publick charges of their 


milices Temples 
M1 L1TANT. adj, [militans, Lat. militante, Fr. 
1. Fighting; proſecuting the buſineſs of a ſoldier. 
Againſt foul fiends they aid us milizantz . 
They for us fight; they watch and duly ward, 
And their bright ſquadrons round about us plant. S penſer. 
2. Engaged in warfare with hell and the world. A 
term applied to the church of Chriſt on earth, as op= 
poſed to the church triumphant. | 
Then are the publick duties of religion beſt ordered, when the 
militant church doth reſemble, by ſenſible means, that hidden dig- 
nity and glory wherewith the church triumphant in heaven is beau- 
tified, Hookers 
The ſtate of a Chriſtian in this world is frequently compared to a 
warfare : and this alluſion has appeared ſo juſt, that the character 
of militant has obtained, as the common diſtinction of that part of 


Chriſt's church ſojourning here in this world, from that part of the 
adj. [ militaris, Latin; militaire, French. 


family at reſt, 
Mi't1TAR, ; 
Mirir RT. I Militar is now wholly out of uſe.] 
1. Engaged in the life of a ſoldier; ſoldierly. 
He will maintain his argument as well as any military man in the 
world. : : Shakeſpears's Henry V. 
2. Suiting a ſoldier; pertaining to a ſoldier ; warlike. 
In the time of Severus and Antoninus, many, being ſoldiers, 
had been converted unto Chriſt, and notwithſtanding continued fill 
in that military courſe of life, Hooker, 


Although he were a prince in militar virtue approved, yet his 
cruelties weighed down his virtues . * VII. 


Numbers 


* 


Shakeſpeares . 


 Blarkmores 
J. [mile and /tone.] Stone et to 


Rogers. 
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lion no ways u mince le in love, but directly to ſay 1 low þ | His mournful plight is ſwallowed up unwares, 


; | | As the bombardeer levels his miſchief at cities, the miner 
Shakeſpeare's Henry V. | Forgetful of his own that minds another's cares. | himſelf in ruining private houſes, ve was —— 
18 ay and love 22660 F , Not then mifruf, but tender love hf. V., MT NBRAL. 2. ½ [mincrale, Latin. ] Fofiile body; 
In lebte Cali. | Shakeſpeare's Othello. || That I ſhould mind thee oft; and mind thou me! = Milton, | matter dug out of mines. All metals are minerals, 
Making Theſe gifts, | 5 bo, . — raving of a 3 muſe, mY - 172 We not —_ Minerals in the re- 
mincing, the capacity | inding more his verſes his rained ſenſe are bodies that 1 | 
Sins YO Cheverl conſcience would receive, 8 | Any of theſe ſhould drop into a well. 7 5 Roſcommon, malleated,. - t may be melted, but not 
- o micht pleaſe to ſtretch it. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. , Cale to requeſt me; let us mind our way z She did confeſs, the had 
: In try to force you to your duty: He _ ſong requires another day, WP Dryden. For you a mortal minera/z which, being took | 
ſo it is, howe'er you mince 1 Badr. 1 ally called upon by the word, the miniſters, and inward Should by the minute feed on life, and ling'ring | 
aw we part, I ſhall V it. 28 Se eee eee By inches waſte you. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
Siren; now mince the ns braſt T be Saban amy | Rogers. The minerals of the kingdom, of lead, iron, copper, and tin, 
ollify damnation with a phraſe. 2. 40 put in mind z to remind, + are of great value. n 
- 46 conſented not to Sancho's ods 's Spaniſh Fryar- Let me be puniſhed, that have minded you spart hidden veins digg'd up, nor hath his — 2 gs, 
But barely not forbade its ither omitted — 1 n Of what you ſhould forget, Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. Entrails unlike, of mineral and tone. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
If, to mince bis meaning, I had ei 7 his 1 P ve 1 deſire to mind thoſe perſons of St. Auſtin, Burnet. Minerals; nitre with vitriol; common ſalt with allum ; and 
hat he (aid, or _ from the ſtrength of his exp Dry = ; Lu 5 _ —_— _—_— L'Eftrange. | ſulphur with vitriol. 0 Woodward. 
. d im. 2 al on i i 1 7 8 g 8 
10 ha wrongs 8 enough to eſt Too ral d om ID * 8 t the contrary ſuppoſition, if it _ Mr _ 8 wot hon po Conkiing of foſſile bodies. 5 
ince the matter, and m e MIND. v. 3. To incline; to be diſpoſed e, Me, Fus, d 
vere forced to mince't Mood ward. 10 rote. at the metallick or mineral ingredients of any maſs fi 
deres : a y maſs found there. 
write ce g ged ſoftneſs; to clip the words. When one of them mindeth to go into rebellion, he will convey 


PT Wedward's Natural Hiſtory. 
Mr'nzrAL18T, . . wow mineral.] One ſkilled or 
Ke 


. a \ | . . 
: To ( eak with 7717... Ped don away all his lordſhips to feoffees in truſt, | Spenſer. 
Beh | | employed in minerals. 


you 3 re e e ee ee ee Mi xp ED. adj. [from ind.] 


(ages ſnow 3 that minc Shakeſpeare's King Lear. | I, Diſpoſed ; inclined affected. 


Aug l A mine- digger may meet with a gem or a mineral, which he N 
eaſure s name | We come to know 1 3 A 
„ Minck. V+ 5 hs. hah dips Lt 5 =_ you fans minded in the weighty difr rence | knows not what to make of till he ſhews it a jeweller or a —— 
lk nice 1 3 4 etween the king and you. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 10 | Boyle, 
Ae of bo ouſneſs and delicacy to affect | Whoſe fellowſhip therefore unmeet for ghee The metals and mi s which are lodged in the perpendicular 


Good reaſon was thou freely ſhould'R diſlike, intervals do ſtill grow, to ſpeak in the mineral iſt's r receive 


f | - f dditional increaſe. vod evard 
nicet ). And be ſo minded till. Milton's Paradiſe s , > i X * 
By he Joe 6 If men were minded to live virtuouſly, to believe a God way M. NERA LOCGIST: 8. F+ [miner alog ie, Fr ench ; from 
Re  eancading Jig Fairy Queen, | no hindrance to any ſuch deſign, but very much for its advance- | mineral and %.. ] One who diſcourſes on minerals. 
Who in Tl turn two mincing Reps ment. 8 1 Tillotſon. | Any authors deny it, and the exacteſt mineralegi 1 have reject- 
: ' Le, yrrhus is nobly minded; and I fain ected it. Brown' E . 
into a manly ſtride. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice | Would live to - ak * z J s Vulgar Errours 


A harlot form ſoft fliding by, 


| Would 0 Philips. MIN ERATLOOVY. 2. J. [from mineral and .] The 
With mincing ſtep, ſmall voice, and languid eye. Dunciad.] 2. Minded is uſed in compounds: as, — : doctrine of beg 
To ſpeak ſmall and im privy” = Wa 25 F I have no proud looks, Palms. | Mixz"vsr. 2. J. A ſkin with ſpecks of white. in; 
de kerne, miller, and cook, are as much diſtinguiſhed from | 3, We lay li ewiſe lou. minded. ? + [To MINGLE. v. a. 
each other, as the mincing lady prioreſs and NS M1 NDFUL, adj. [ mind and full.) Attentive ; heed- 1. To mix; to join; to compound 3 to unite with 
wite of Bath. ; , Dryaen's Fables. | ful; having memory, ſomething ſo as to make one maſs 
MU NCINGLY» adv. [from mince.] In {mall parts; 1 acknowledge the uſefulneſs of your dlrections, and I promiſe | Sulphurous and en Wan 
ot fully. | you to be mindful of your admonitions. Hammond. | "They found, they mingled, and with ſubtle art, 
; Juſtice requireth nothing mincingly, but all with preſſed and Mr'wnprvLLY. adv. [from mindful.} Attentively; Concocted and wes, they ane d 2 
heaped, and even over-enlarged meaſure. 5 Hooker. heedfully. : To blackeſt grain. Milton, 
MIND, 2. / [x<muind, Saxon. ] M1"nDruLNEss. . /. [from mindful.) Attention j Lament with me ! with me vom ſorrows join, 
The intelligent power. regard, TY 8 e ee OT _ _ Walſh. 
E- ] am a very fooliſh, fond old man; Mi'NvoLEss. adj. from mind.] e eee let res- erg Fanta Zing nol on 
I fear | am not in my perfect mind. Shakeſp. King Lear. | 


8 ready to ming/e with ourſelves, and cannot bear to have others think 
1. Inattentive ; regardleſs, 


This word being often uſed for the ſoul - giving lite, is attributed meanly of them. 


8 


| Watts's Logick. 
| Curſed Athens, mindleſs of thy worth, 2. To contaminate; to make of diſſimilar parts 
; we ſay that they are of a diſtracted g 5 arts, 
ne, e ot 3 ding 1 1 Menke td, en Forget now thy great deeds, when neighbour ſtates, 8 To confound the race P 
0 ſo tor opinion; as, I am of this or that mind : and ſometimes Jut oe. thy Tong _— trod upon them, Shakeſpeare, Of mankind in one root, and Earth with Hell 
| fn men's conditions or virtues; as, he is of an honeſt mind, or a | 3 9 , 5 * es, To mingle and involve. , . f Milton, 
"an of a juſt mind : ſometimes for affection; as, 1 do this for my Pls . n pn The beſt of us appear contented with a ming/ed, imperfeRt virtue. 
mis lake: ſometimes for the knowledge of principles, which we 1 3 5 ; a 


. 1 b : Rogers's Sermons. 
have without diſcourſe : oftentimes for ſpirits, angels, and intel. 2. Not endued with a mind; having no intelleQua] 3. To confuſe, 


Iigences: but as it is uſed in the proper fignification, including powers. : | There mingle brolls. Milton, 
both the underſtanding agent and pallible, it is deſcribed to be a God firſt made angels bodileſs, pure, minds z To Mi'N OTR. v. =, To be mixed ; to be united with. 
pure, ſimple, ſubſtantial act, not depending upon matter, but hav- Then other things, which mindleſs bodies be: : Oiurſelf will mingle with ſociety, 
Ing relation to that which is intelligible, as to his firſt object, or Laſt, he made man. Davies. And play the humble hoſt. Shakeſpeare's Macberb. 
more at large thus ; a part or particle of the ſoul, whereby jt doth | 3, Stupid; unthinking. Alcimus had defiled himſelf wilfully in the times of their min- 
underſtand, not depending upon matter, nor needing any organ, Pronounce thee a groſs lowt, a mindleſs ſlave, gling with the Gentiles. 2 Mac. xiv. 13. 
fie from paſſion coming from without, and apt to be diſſevered as | Or elſe a hovering temporizer. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. | Nor prieſts, nor ſtateſmen, ; 
eternal from that which is mortal. Raleigh.) Minp-sTRICKEN. adj. [mind and ftricken.] Moved; Could have completed ſuch an ill as that, 
| thought th eternal Mind 3 affected in his mind. If women had not 3 in the miſchief. | Rowe, 
„ Hal made us maſters, «OMe He had been ſo mind. trie ken by the beauty of virtue in that noble She, when ſhe ſaw her ſiſter nymphs, ſuppreſs'd 
a, Intelledual capacity. 1 ki; : ; f Her riſing fears, and mingled with the reſt, Addiſone . 
2 | ing, though not born his ſubject, he ever profeſſed himſelf his 1 g - 
. We by het ing $ def, and blame fate . | 3 | Sidney. M' NGLE. . J. [from the verb.] Mixture; medley 
For not allowing lite a longer da | | „ 0 . | | 
tie entre ates tad; Mixes, pronoun 2 [myn, Saxon; mein, Ger-] confuſed maſs, 0 ara 
He found them not ſo large av was his mind. Cowley. man; mien, French; meus, Latin. It was anciently With brazen din blaſt you the chys 5 
x. Liking ; choice; inclination; propenſion; affec- | the practice to uſe my before a conſonant, and mine Make miagh with our rating 5 Shakeſpeare 
tion, | before a vowel, which euphony ſtill requires to be Neither can I defend my Spaniſh Fryar ; though the comical 
Our queſtion is, Whether all be fin which is done without di- | obſerved, Mine 18 always uſed when the ſubſtantive | parts are diverting, and the ſerious moving, yet they are of an un- 
reQtion by ſcripture, and not whether the Iſraelites did at any time recedes : as, this is my cat; this cat is mine.] Be- natural mingle, Dryden Dufreſnoy. « 
a e e Pacence of <0 — to me. | Mr'nouzs, 2. J. [from the verb.] He who mingles. 
| 5 ober. Thou art a ſoul in bliſs, but I am bound M1'NniaTURE., . J. [miniature, French; from mini- 
Ns will _— of your 2 ind, 85400 Upon a wheel of fire; that mine own tears mum, Latin.] 
come ſome other time to know our mind. eſpeare. | . ſpears , . 
Being ſo hard to me that brought your mind, Do Rad Nan money tanks 3 s King Lear. 


; ; ; - +”. "| 1. Painting in water-colours with powders tempered 
Ifear lde ll prove as hard to you in telling her mind. When a wiſe man gives thee better counſel, give me mine again. 8 P pe 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear, | With water. A mode of painting almoſt appropri- 
I will have nothing elſe but only this; N 3 _ 2388 00 ws 10 3 1 2 550 $ kg k % d —— 0 figures. | mall G 3 5 
And now methinks 1 have a mind to it. Shakeſpeare. rr nomads, comers ede ma aa. | 2, Repreſentation in a imail compais; repre entation 
Re of the ſame mind one towards another, Rom. A 4e. ; oy friend of mine ls come to ma, and I have nothing to fot os leſs than the reality. | 
Halt thou a wife after thy mind ? forſake her not. Eecluſ. That Ree} RR 8 The water, with twenty bubbles, not content to have the pic- 
They hada mind to French Britain; but they have let fall their M P 1 French Wal ih. ture of their face in large, would in each of theſe bubbles ſet forth 
bit Bacon: War with Spain, | INE. *. JS. [mine, French; mwyn or mwn, Welſh, | the winiature of chem. Sidney. 
Sudden mind aroſe | from maen lapis „in the plur al mem: 4 TV If the ladies ſhould once take a liking to ſuch a diminutive race, 
In Adam, not to let th' occaſion paſs, | 1 place or cavern in the earth which contains metals we ſhould ſee mankind epitomized, and the whole ſpecies in mi- 
Given him by this great conference, to know or minerals, niature ; in order to Koep our poſterity from dwindling, we have 
Of things above this world. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. Though freighter bounds your fortune did confine, inſtituted a tall club, Addiſon's Guardian. 
Willer coated on the other fide of the river, but at ſuch a diſ- In your large heart was found a wealthy mine. Waller. The hidden ways 
tance that he had no mind to be engaged. Clarendon. A workman, to avoid idleneſs, worked in a groove or mine-pit Of nature would'ſt thou know? how firſt ſhe framey 
He hada great mind to do it. Clarendon. | thereabouts e a e ae wee e 5 Boyle. All things in miniature ꝙ thy ſpecular orb - 
All the arguments to a good life will be very inſignificant to a4 A mine-digger may meet with a gem, which he knows not what Apply to well diſſeRed kernels : lo | 
man that hath a rind to be wicked, when remiſſion of ſins may be to make of. Boyle. Strange forms ariſe, in each a little plant 
had upon ſuch cheap terms. Tillotſon's Sermons. | The heedleſs mine-man aims only at the obtaining a quantity of Unfolds its boughs : obſerve the ſender threads 
duppole that after eight years peace he hath a mind to infringe ſuch a metal as may be vendible. Boyle. Of firſt beginning trees, their roots, their leaves, 
a) 8 his treaties, or invade a neighbouring ſtate, what oppoſition 2. A cavern dug under any fortification that it may jak In narrow ſeeds deſerib d. 5 Philip:. 
e Audi. ſor want of ſupport; or, in modern war, that powder | 3* Gay has wo ner, go ly made it an adjective, 
+ ihouphts ; ſentiments. Pert Oo , Here ſhall the pencil bid its colours flow, 


Th' ambiguous god, may be lodged in it, which N fired at a proper 
In theſe myſterious words, his mind expreſt, time, whatever is over it may be 


| _ Some truths reveal'd, in terms involv'd the reſt. Dryden. | ſtroyed. 
$ Opinion, | 


And make a miniature creation grow. Cay. 
lown up and de- Mi'xixIx. adj. Small; diminutive. Uſed in flight 


By what eclipſe ſhall that ſun be defac'd ? 


Sleepeſt, or wakeſt thou, jolly ſhepherd, 
The earth was not of my mind, 1 What mine hath erſt thrown down ſo fair a tower ? Thy ſheep be in the corn; 
6 If you ſuppoſe as fearing you, it ſhook. Shakeſpeare. What ſacrilege hath ſuch a ſaint diſgrac'd ? Sidney. And for one blaſt of thy minikin mouth, 7 
: ele men are of the mind, that they have clearer ideas of infinite Build up the walls of Jeruſalem, which you have broken down, Thy ſheep ſhall take no harm. Shakeſpeare's King Laar. 
aon than of infinite ſpace, becauſe God has exiſted from all | and fill up the mines that you have digged. Whitgift. Mr'nixin. 2. /. A ſmall ſort of pins. 
KUUY 3 but there is no real matter coextended with infinite ſpace. Others to a city ſtrong # f. nt L | 
| | Locle. Lay ſiege, encamped z by batt' ry, ſcale and mine, Mi 1M. 7 (from þ wee Ng atin,] 
The gods permitting traitors to ſucceed, Aſſaulting. Milton's Paradiſe Left. | 1+ A ſmall eng; A go * | 
ome not parties in an impious deed ; 2 . To dig mines or!“ 3 
And, by the tyrant's murder, we may find, To Mins. N80 7 (fr om (26. 2008 4. x5 TY d | Minims of nature; ſome of ſerpent-kind, : 
That Cato and the gods were of a mind. Granville, burt %%%  — — —— Wand e ee eee 
( ng ſtork in . . . 
x 2 — ON dt The climbing goat eee cut fol; Winn, | 2+ This word js a plied, in the nortbers coun — 8 
, ipohition z a ſmall touc put him : The mining coneys ſhroud in rocky cells. on. . , 
1 | Bacon's Advice to Villiers. Of this arms Reon terreſtrial globe conſiſts from its ſurface ſmall ſort of which they pronounce mennim, 
Orer he brings to the greateſt depth we ever dig or mine. | See Mix NOW. 
H the earth a cloud, will therein ſet | Woedward's Natural Hiſtory. | MI NIMUS. . 1 [Latin.] A being of the leaſt ſize. 
's tripled-coloured bow, whereon to look, To Ming. v. a. To ſap; to ruin by mines; to de- Get you gone, you dwarf, | 
call to mind his covenant. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 3 4 ſecret means. You minimus of hind' ring knot graſs made 

Meet _- more than I to mind can bring, ſtroy 5 we A ee ha pigs place You bead, you acorn. ' Shak 
as Wl u * * * . : 
T neee to find 9. While rank corruption, mining all within, : M1'N1on. u. 7. [ mignon, F r.] A favourite 3 darling 3, 
qo Necauſe the path diſus'd was out of mind. = Dryden. Infects unſeen. Shakeſpeare's — a low dependant; one who pleaſes rather than bene- 
te. vill put him in mind of his own 8; TRIO Os 42s They mined the walls, lad the powder, and rammed the mou 1 fits. A word of contempt, or of {light and familiar 

ireams had as yet made thei ; 4 but the citizens made a countermine. Hayward. kindneſ; 
i ee M1” 'neur, French; from mine.] Minion, f i 
y 0 57. ne 5 5 | ? 

A wholeſome law time out of mind, a, ea 1. Oo hn 4; 5 1 ; a —— that ee e en ede deen le | 
[Min conftirm'd by fate's decree, Swift. By me kings palaces are puſh'd to ground They were made great courtiers, gong Farr gen 
Tom a k a. [from the noun, ] And miners cruſh'd beneath their mines are found, Dryden. | advancement, the moſt mortal offence to envy, Hired % 

UK; to attend, | 2. One who makes military mines. | | former 15 to overthrow chem. idney, 
1 | | | 


MIN 


One, who had been a ſyecial minion of Andromanas, wow us | 


, * 
diſpoſſeſſed him of her heart. Sidney. 
tn an Go _ 1 ry 
Becomes it thee to be thus n terms 
Before thy ſovereign- Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 


His company muſt dq his minions grace, 

Whilſt 1 at home ſtarve for a merry look. 

Edward ſent one army into Ireland; not for conqueſt, but to 

guard the perſon of his minion Piers Gaveſton. Davies. 

If man ſhould launch into the hiſtory of human nature, we 

Mould find the very minions of princes linked in conſpiracies againſt 

their maſter, L'Eftrange. 
'The drowſy tyrant by his minions led, 

| To regal rage devotes ſome patriot's head. Swift. 

M1'n10vs. adj, [from minium, Latin.) Of the colour 


of red lead or vermillion. | 
gome conceive, that the Red Sea receiveth a red and minions 
tinAure from ſprings that fall into it, | Brown. 
To Mr'N184. v. 4. [from diminiſh ; minus, Lat.] To 

leſſen; tolop; to 2 1 = MT Oe" 

i/b ought from your bricks of your daily talk, 

Ye ſhall not n ought from y 7 1 

ow through oppreſſion. 

They are miniſbed and brought | gh opp Phat. eve 39: 

Another law was to bring in the ſilver of the realm to the mint, 
In making all clipt, miniſbed, or impaired coins of ſilver, not to. be 
current in payments. Bacon s Henry VII. 

MINISTER. . / [minifter, Lat. miniftre, 2 

1. An agent; one who is employed to any end; one 
who acts not by any inherent authority, but under 
another, 

You, whom virtue hath made the princeſs of felicity, 
the miniler of ruin, 

Ranis thy belly full; ſpit fire, ſpout rain, 

Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire, are my daughters 

I tax not you, you elements, with unkindneſs 

But yet I call you ſervile minifters, 

That have with two pernicious daughters join'd 

Your high-engender'd battles, 'gainſt a head % 

80 old and white as this, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

Th' infernal 7 advanc d, 

Seiz'd the due vitim. den's Theodore and Honoria. 
Other ſpirits govern'd by the will, 

Shoot through their tracks, and diſtant muſcles fill; 

This ſovereign, by his arbitrary nod, 

Reſtrains or ſends his minifers abroad. © Blackmore, 

2. One who is employed in the adminiſtration of go- 
vernment, 

Kings muſt be anſwerable to God, but the miniſters to kings, 
whoſe eyes, ears, and hands they arc, muſt be anſwerable to God 
and man. Bacon. 

3. One who ſerves at the altar; one who performs ſa- 
cerdotal functions. 

Epaphras, a faithful ier of Chriſt. 1 Col. i. 7. 

The miniſters are always preaching, and the governors putting 
ſorth edits aguinſt dancing and gaming. Addiſon. 

The miniſters of the goſpel are eſpecially required to ſhine as lights 
In the world, becauſe the diſtinetion of their ſtation renders their 
conduct more obſervable z and the preſumption of their knowledge, 
and the dignity of their ofhce, gives a peculiar force and authority 
to their example. | Rogers. 

Calidus contents himſelf with thinking, that he never was a 
friend to hereticks and infidels z that he has always been civil to 
the minifler of his pariſh, and very often given ſomething to the 


Shakeſpeare. 


be not 
Sidney. 


charity-ſchools. Law. 
4. A delegate ; an official, 
If wrongfully 
Let God revenge for I may never lift 
An angry arm againſt his minifler. Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 


5. An agent from a foreign power without the dignity 
of an ambaſſador. | | 
To Minis R, wv. 4. [minifiro, Lat.] To give; to 
ſupply ; to afford. 

ll the cuſtoms of the Iriſh would miniſter occaſion of a moſt 

ample diſcourſe of the original and antiquity of that people, 
Spenſer on Ireland, 
Now he that miniſtereth ſeed to the ſower, both miniſter bread for 
your food and multiply your ſeed ſown. 2 Cor. Ix. 
The wounded patient bears 
The artiſt's hand that minifers the cure, Otxvay's Orphan, 
To Mi'nisTuR, b. . | 


1. To attend ; to ſerve in any office. 
At table Eve | 

Minit" d naked, and their flowing cups 
With pleaſant liquors crown'd, 

2. To give medicines, 

Can't thou not miniſter to a mind diſeas'd, 

Pluck from the memory a rooted forrow, 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain? Shakeſp, Mach, 


J. To give ſupplies of things needful ; to give aflilt- 
ance; to contribute; to afford, 
Others were unto him of their ſubſtance. Luke. 
He who has a foul wholly void of gratitude, ſhould ſet his ſoul to 
learn of hls body for all the parts of that miner to one another, 
; Font h. 
There is no truth which a man may more evidently make out 
than the exiſtence of a God yet he that ſhall content himſelf with 
things as they wini/ter to our pleaſures and patlions, and not make 
enquiry a little farther Into their cauſes and ends, may live long 
without any notion of ſuch a being. Locke, 
"Thoſe good men, who take ſuch pleaſure In relieving the miter. 
able for Chrift's ſake, would not have been leſs forward to minifter 
unto Chriſt himſelf, Atterbury. 
Faſting de not abſolutely good, but relatively, and as It minifers to 
other virtues, Smalridge's Sermons. 
4+ Lo attend on the ſervice of God, | 
Whether 8 let us prophecy according to the proportion of 
falth 4 or miniſtry, et us walt on our miniftring. Rom. xii. 7+ 
Minisin rial. ud}. [from minifter.] 
1. Attendant; ating at command, 
Underſtanding Is In a man; courage and vivacity in the lion; 
fervice, and minfrrial ofhcioulhely, in the on. Brown. 
From effences unſeen, celeſtial names, | 
Falight'ning ſpirits, and miniſterial flames, 
Lift wo our reaſon to that ſovereign cauſe, 
Who bete d the whole with life. 
1. AQing under ſuperior authority, 
For the ieee officers in court there muſt be an eye unto 
them. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
AbMnence, the apoſtle determines, 1s of no other real value in 
religion, than as a minifterial cauſe of moral eftets; as it recalls us 
nun the work, and giver a ferious turn tu our thoughts. = Rogere, 


J. Sacerdotal z belonging to the ecclefialticks or their 


ce, 
hebe (precher of Jerom and Chryfoitom plainly allude unto ſuch 
miniferial garments av were then In uſe. Hooker, 


4+ Pertaining to miniſters of ſtate, or perſons in ſubor- 
dinate authority. 
Mint atv. adv. In a minifterial manner. 


Milton. 


Prior, 


Supremacy of office, by mutual agreement and voluntary cco- 
nomy, detonge to the father z; While the ton, out of 9 con- 
deen. 


laben to aQ miniflerially, or in capacity of mediator, 
aurian 


, WIN | 


Mrntereny, „. , [mini/erium, Lat.] Office; ſer- 
vice, This word is now contracted to miniſtry, but 


uſed by Milton as four ſyllables. ; 
They that will have their chamber filled with a good ſcent, make 


ſome od»riferous water be blown about it by their ſervants mouths 

that are dexterous in that miniſtery. Digby. 
This temple to frequent 

With miniſeries due, and ſolemn rites. Milton. 


M1'n18TRAL. 4%. [from miniſter.) Pertaining to a 
miniſter, 
M1'ni1sTRANT. adj. [from miniſter. ] Attendant; aQ- 
ing at command. Pope accents it, not according to 
analogy, on the ſecond ſyllable. 


Him thrones, and pow'rs, 
Princedoms, and dominations miniſtrant, 


Accompany'd to heav'n-gate. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Miniftrant to their queen with buſy care, | 
Four faithful handmaids the ſoft rites prepare. Pope. 


MinisTRA'TION, nn. J. [from miniſtro, Latin. ] 
1. Agency ; intervention ; office of an agent delegated 
or commiſſioned by another. 

God made him the inſtrument of His providence to me, as he 
hath made his own land to him, with this difference, that God, by 
his miniſtration to me, intends to do him a favour. Taylor, 

Though ſometimes effected by the immediate fiat of the divine 
will, yet 1 think they are moſt ordinarily done by the miniſtration of 
angels, Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
2. Service; office ; eccleſiaſtical function. 

The profeſſion of a clergyman is an holy profeſſion, becauſe it is 
a miniſtration in holy things, an attendance at the altar. Law. 

If the preſent miniſtration be more glorious than the former, the 
miniſter is more holy. Atterbury. 
Mi'nisTRY. ». . [contracted from miniftery ; mini- 
feerium, Latin. | . 

1. Oflice; ſervice. | 

80 far is an indiſtinion of all perſons, and, by conſequence, 
an anarchy of all things, ſo far from being agreeable to the will of 
God declared in his great houſhold, the world, and eſpecially in all 
the miniſtries of his proper houſehold the church, that there was 
never yet any time, 1 believe, ſince it was a number, when ſome 
of its members were not more ſacred than others. Sprat?'s Sermons. 
2. Office of one ſet apart to preach ; eccleſiaſtical 

function. 

Their miniſtry perform'd, and race well run, 
Their doQrine and their ſtory written left, 
They die. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Saint Paul was miraculouſly called to the miniſtry of the goſpel, 
and had the whole doctrine of the goſpel from God by immediate 
revelation; and was appointed the apoſtle of the Gentiles for pro- 
Ppagating it in the heathen world. Luke. 
3. . interpoſition. 

The natural world, he made after a miraculous manner; but 
directs the affairs of it ever ſince by ſtanding rules, and the ordinary 
miniſtry of 1econd cauſes. Atrerbury, 

To all but thee in fits he ſeem'd to go, | 

And 'twas my miniſtry to deal the blow. Parnel. 

The poets introduced the miniſtry of the gods, and taught the 


5. Perſons employed in the publick affairs of a ſtate, 
I converſe in full freedom with many conſiderable men of both 
arties ; and if not in equal number, it is purely accidental, as 
appening to have made acquaintance at court more under one 

miniſtry than another, Swift. 


MI'NIUM. n. /. [ Latin. ] 


Melt lead in a broad earthen veſſel unglazed, and ſtir it continually 
till it be calcinated into a grey powder; this is called the calx of 


comes yellow; In this ſtate it is uſed in painting, and is called 
maſticot or. maſſicot; after this put it into a reverberatory furnace, 
and it will calcine further, and become of a fine red, which is the 
common minium or red lead: among the ancients minium was the 
name for cinnabar ; the modern minium is uſed externally, and is 
excellent in cleanſing and healing old ulcers. Hill's Mat. Med. 


M1'nnock. 3. /. Of this word I know not the pre- 
ciſe meaning. It is not unlikely that minnock and 
minx are originally the ſame word. | 
An aſs's nole 1 fixed on his head 
Anon his Thiſbe muſt be anſwered, 
And forth my minneck comes. | Shakeſpeare. 


Mi'xnow. 1. J. [menue, French.) A very ſmall fiſh; 
a pink: a corruption of minim, which ſee. 
Hear you this triton of the minnows ? Shakeſpeare. 
The minnoro, when he is in perfect ſeaſon, and not ſick, which 
is only preſently after ſpawning, hath a kind of dappled or waved 
colour, like a panther, on his ſides, inclining to a greeniſh and 
ſky-colour, his belly being milk-white, and his back almoſt black 
or blackiſh: he is a ſharp biter at a ſmall worm in, hot weather, 
and in the Spring they make excellent minnow tanſies ; for being 
waſhed well in ſalt, and their heads and tails cut off, and their guts 
taken out, being fried with yolks of eggs, primroſes, and tanſy. 


Walton's Angler. 
The nimble turning of the minnozv is the perfection of minnow 
fiſhing. Walton's Angler. 


MI NOR. adj. [Latin.] 
1. Petty; inconſiderable. 


If there are petty errours and minor lapſes, not conſiderably in- 
jurious unto faith, yet is it not ſafe to contemn inferiour falſitizs. 


. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
2. Leſs; ſmaller. 


They altered this cuſtom from caſes of high concernment to the 
moſt trivial debates, the minor part ordinarily entering their proteſt. 
Clarendon. 

The difference of a third part in fo large and collective an account 

is not ſtrange, if we conſider how differently they are ſet in minor 
and leſs miſtakeable numbers. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Mi'nok. . . 


1. One under age; one whoſe youth cannot yet allow 
him to manage his own affairs, 
King Richard the Second, the firſt ten years of his reign, was a 
ings Davies on Ireland. 
He and his muſe might be minors, but the libertines are full 
grown. Colliers View of the Stage, 
Long as the year's dull circle ſeems to run, 
When the briſk miner pants tor twenty-one. Pope 
The noblett blood of England having been ſhed in the grand 
rebellion, many great families became extinct, or ſupported only by 
e. f Swift, 
A minor or infant cannot be ſald to be contumacious, becauſe 
he cannot appear as @ detendant in court, but by his guardian. 
f Ai Parergon. 
2, IN ſecond or particular propoſition in the ſyllo- 
giſm, 
The ſecond or miner tion was, that a 
cauſe of juſt fear of — 4 Spain. 255 e nod 
He ſuppoſed that a philoſopher's brain was like a foreſt, where 
_ = 32 8 2 _ _ kinds ; that the major is the 
, me; wer m ates by the middle term 
and engeader the condlufion, ah Ro, Arbubner, 


ſeparate exiſtence of human ſouls, Bentley. 
4. Bulinels, 
: He ſafe from loud alarms, 
Ahorr'd the wicked miniſtry of arms. Dryden. | 


lead ; continue the fire, ſtirring It in the ſame manner, and it be- 


MIN 


To Mi'nonart, D. &. kae 


. wor, La | 
leflen ; to diminiſh. A word not yet Latin, U 4 On 
the 3 Mitted in Tt 
This it doth not only by the ad ; 
but by ſhewing in whnt dogs — alſittance of 8 phy” 
Wer the aeg. 2 | 
MinoraA'Tion, 3. F [from Minor ats Glamiille, rg, 95 
leſſening; diminution ; decreaſe, R The ag of 
mitted, Word not Jo 
Bodies emit virtue without abatemen Nl 
dent in the loadſtone, whoſe efficiences EIS is 1 v 
. . e : . 
N of God will confider our aer b. y 
n unto ſome ay of our offences, 1 gener f. * 
INO RITY. 2. /. | minorits, Fr, fr ' tea, 22 
1. {bs _ of being under age, den ite La. * 
mov'd the king, my maſter, to 
daughter, in the Aries of them Hol, peale in the behalf o ty fing | 
He is young, and his minority | ae, * 
1s put into the truſt of Richard Gloſter, MiNU 
Theſe changes in religion ſhould be aig until Saleen der 
years to govern by himſelf : this the people — the king Were of | 
it was, a queſtion was raiſed, whether, durin ah ng wa 
ſuch alterations might be made or no. Ha C ings ri, Su 
Henry the Eighth, doubting he might die * La f viden 
ſon, procured an act to paſs, that no ſtatute ma 40 Perm of ky 
rity of the king ſhould bind him or his ſueceſſons enen tem 
confirmed by the king at his full age. But the f a0 ft u 8. | 
in king Edward the Sixth's time, was a repeal of thy f. MN | 
at which time nevertheleſs the king was minor, 5 it forme ; T! 
If there be evidence, that it is not many ages fine "Hey Ml. grin! 
her minority, this may be taken for a good ü n u In 
— | Burnet's They , be n pus 
eir counſels are warlike and ambitious, th 1 the Lan. ind! 
tempered by the minority of their king. N | MIN 
2. The ſtate of being leſs, Tay, 1. T! 
From this narrow time of geſtati ; 
ſmallneſs in the excluſion. 3 benz e- " 
3. The ſmaller number: as, the minority bell" 
queſtion in oppoſition to the majority, ty A 
Mi'notaur. 3. /. [ minotaure, French; ain * 
wor io? A monſter invented by the Poets hal 
and half bull, kept in Dædalus's labyrinth 9 
Thou may'ſt not wander in that labyrinth 
; There minotaurs, and ugly treaſons lurk, Shat 
Mi'nsT8R. . J [minyxegne, Saxon,] A ny 
an eccleſiaſtical fraternity; a cathedral church 7 E 
word is yet retained at York and Lichfeld, e 
M1'nN STREL, u. 2 [meneftril, Spaniſh; mendfirallu, log 
Latin.) A muſician ; one who plays Upon We 
ments, ; 3. T 
Hark how the mirfrels gin to ſhrill aloud 1s 
Their merry muſick that reſounds from far, an 
'The pipe, the tabor, and the trembling croud, J M 
That well agree withouten breach or jar. 8 k 
I will give you the minſtrel, Joſe 1 
Then I will give you the ſerving creature, Sbaltuns wh 
1 1 to _ vulgar fre become a jeſt ; — 
1 eemed as a minſtrel at a feaſt, Sandy / 
"Theſe fellows 1 gin Mur 
Were once the minſtreli of a country ſhow; ſhe 
Follow'd the prizes through each paltry town, Mi 
By trumpet-cheeks and bloated faces Known. Phan. WI 
Often our ſeers and poets have confeſs'd, Mir 
That muſick's force can tame the furious beat: 
Can make the wolf, or foaming boar fein n 
His rage; the lion drop his creſted mane, 
Attentive to the ſong ; the lynx forget to 
His wrath to man, and lick the minſtrel's feet. Prin, fro 
M1'nsrRELSEY. #. J. [from mini. 
1. Muſick ; inſtrumental harmony, 
Apollo's (elf will envy at his play, Mi' 
And all the world applaud his minolly Davin | 
That loving wretch that ſwear he 
*Tis not the bodies marry, but the 
Which he in her „ 1 55 = 
Would ſwear as juſtly, that he hears, 6 
In that day's rude hoarſe minſtre/ſcy, the ſpheres Daw 
| I began, 
Wrapt in a pleaſing fit of melancholy, Al 
To meditate my rural minſtrelſcy, Jet 
Till fancy had her fill. Mi H. 
2. A number of muſicians. 
Miniſtring ſpirits train d up in feaſt, and ſong! 
Such haſt thou arm'd the mirftrel/ey of hen. Mes 
Min. n. /. [minre, Saxon ; menthe, French; nentha, Min 
Latin.] A plant. lit 
en rubb'd it o'er with newly-gather'd mint, 1 
A wholetome herb, that breath'd a grateful icents ſenſ 
MinT, 3. J. [munte, Dutch; mynerian, to tt, du] Mrs 
1. The place where money is coined. | = 
What is a perſon's name or face, that receives all his reputn * 
from the mint, and would never have been known had then 8 ( 
been medals. Alia a Mala 1 
2. Any place of invention. paſ 
A man in all the world's new faſhion planted, M | 
That hath a mint of phraſes in his brain. * 
As the mints of calumny are at work, a great number f cum you 
inventions are iſſued out, which grow current among the pat 
To Mix Tr. v. a.' [from the noun. ] 
1. To coin; to ſtamp Money: _ 
Another law was, to bring in the ſilver of the realm do 
in making all clipped coins of ſilver not to be current in 1 
without giving any remedy of weight; and ſo to fet the ** MIR 
work, and to give way to new coins of filver which ſhould 
minted. Baca lA 
2. To invent; to forge. 
Look into the titles — they hold theſe new m 
crown, and you will find them of ſuch natures # mY 
minted, Bacen i War 
Mi'nTack. . / [from mint.] 
1. That which is coined or ſtamped. 2. [I 
Its pleaſing poiſon 
The viſage quite ang rene of him that drinks, 22 
And the inglorious likeneſs of a beaſt — 
Fixes inſtead, unmoulding reaſon's mintage 1 udo 
Character'd in the face. a finfrth real 
2. The duty paid for coining. all { 
Min TER. . / [from mint. ] Coiner- 2 Mis 
leaf ſilvet, the 
Sterling ought to be of pure ſilver called (ani Do 
muſt add other weight, if the ſilver be not Po « (killed 1 pot 
Mi'nTMAN. . J [mint and man.] O4 A 
coinage. 0 6 king 
He = thinketh Spain to be ſome great or tural 
eſtate, is no good miniman; but takes 8 ;ncrinhet s dun, 
ing to their bulk and currency, and not after wb N Wie 


Bac: Wt 
Mi'xTMASTER, . /. [mint and ufer. 


1. One who preſides in coinage. * 


2 
That which is coined, as mintmaſer? 


5 


| about a twelfth part of copper . 


MIR 


| ts. | | 
| One who invents. f dete terme, 


t mintma — ſchoolmen and mith 
ne erewithal to content him. * 4 
a 35 . Lene, French.) A ſtately regular 
Mt g f . a . 
dance (nder creature dould hot ſee his fatey 
en ſhe dane d a minuet ſo _ | 
ahn bas aſſurance to ſet up for a minuer cer. 


uu. 5. J. 
: With printers.] A ſm 
muſicians.] A 
a ſemibrief, | 
inum; two quavers a crotchet, and two 1 | 
2 e ailgy. 
wy 3 tain of compliments; he fights as you 
gre _ Ae an proportion ; reſts his 
two, and the third in your boſom. _ Shakeſpeare. 
adj. [minutus, Lat.) Small; little; ſlen- 
der all in bulk ; ſmall in «060 {RES 
i hiloſophers preten 

| 1 8 —＋ and pleaſures end, Denham. 

_ — univerſal ſuperintendency _— 8 pro- 

inute and inconſiderable . 

ny ee Ot South's Sermons. 
the wond'rous ſtone divide, 
ſize expreſs 


Ftepney+ 
Spectator. 


all ſort of printing letter: 

note of ſlow time, two of 
as two crotchets make a 
1qua- 


1. 2 
With 
1. which make 


* r J minute | 
0 
Da — propenſion which the large poſſeſs. Blackmore. 
he ſerum is attenuated by circulation, ſo as to paſs into the 
T gels and become fit nutriment for the body. Arbutbnot. 
In all diviſions we ſhould conſider the larger no _ a ee 
ot divide it at once into the more minute 
—4— — 2 „ Watts's Logick. 
MI UTE. n. . [minutum, Latin. ] | 
The ſixtieth part of an hour. 
bo This man ſo complete, | 
Who was enroll'd mongſt wonders, and when we, 
Almoſt with lining raviſh'd, could not find _ 
His hour of ſpeech a minute. | Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
Any ſmall ſpace of time. 
$e They walk'd about me ev'ry minute while ; 
And if I did but ſtir out of my bed, 
Ready they were to ſhoot me to the heart, 
The ſpeed of gods ; 
Time counts not, though with ſwifteſt minutes wing d. Milton. 
Gods ! that the world ſhould turn a : ; 
On minutes and on moments. . Wr N * ane. 
l inute prove truth of this aſſertion. 
eee South's Ser mont. 
11 her, that I ſome certainty may bring; 
I coi minute to attend the king. Dryden's Aurengzebe. 
The firſt draught of any agreement in writing; this 
* common in the Scottiſh law: as, have you made 
a minute of that contract ? 
9. Minu rr. v. 4. [minuter, French.) To ſet down 
f rt hints. : | 
"I m_— heard this critick talk of my works, but I minuted 
what he had ſaid, and reſolved to enlarge the plan of 8 
lions. N Pecrator. 
MixuT8-BOOK. 1. J. [minute and book.) Book of 
ſhort hints. 
MixuT8-GLASS. 1. /. [minute and glaſs.) Glaſs of 
which the ſand meaſures a minute, 
Minv'TELY. adv. [from on To a 
exafly ; to the leaſt part; nicely, 
In this poſture of mind it was impoſſible for him to keep that 
ſlow pace, and obſerve minutely that order of ranging all he ſaid, 


and 


ſmall point; 


from which reſults an obvious perſpicuity. Locke. 
Change of night and day, 
And of the ſeaſons ever ſealing round, | 
Minutely faithful. Thomſon's Summer. 


Mi'xureLy. adv. [from minute, the ſubſtantive. ] 
1. Every minute; with very little time intervening. 

What is it but a continued perpetuated voice from heaven, re- 
ſounding for ever in our ears ? As if it were minutely proclaimed in 
thunder from heaven, to _ men no _ 1 their bee no 2 

Chriſt's importunity till ariſe from ſo mortiferous a ſtate. 
"0 * : * Hammond's Fundamentals. 
2. Ila the following paſſage it ſeems rather to be an ad- 
jedive, as hourly is both the adverb and adjective. ] 
Happening every minute, | 
Now minutely revolts upbraid his faith-breach, 
Thoſe he commands, move only in command, 

Nothing in love. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Mixu'TexEss. 2. J. [from minite.] Smallneſs; exi- 
lity; inconſiderableneſs. | NE 

The animal ſpirit and inſenſible particles never fall under our 
ſenſes by reaſon of their minutene/s. Bentley. 

Mixute-waTCH. n. . [minute and watch.) A watch 
in which minutes are more diſtinctly marked than in 
common watches which reckon by the hour. 

Caſting our eyes upon a minute-watch, we found that from the 
beginning of the pumping, about two minutes after the coals had 
been put in glowing, to the total diſappearing of the fire, there had 
paſſed but three minutes. Boyle. 

Mixx, 3. / [contraQed, I ſuppoſe, from minnock.] A 
young, pert, wanton girl, 9 
Lewd minx! 


ACL E. . / [miracle, Fr. miraculum, Lat.] 
1. A wonder; ſomthing above human power. 
Nothing almoſt ſees miracles | 
But miſery, Shakeſpeare's King Lear 
Virtuous and holy, choſen from above, 


To work exceeding miracles on earth Sbaleſp. Henry VI. 
not offended, nature's miracle, 
hou art allotted to be ta en by me. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
2. [In theolo y.] An effect above human or natural 


power, performed in atteſtation of ſome truth. 
miracles of our Lord are peculiarly eminent above the lying 

wanders of demons, in that they were not made out of vain often- 
tion of power, and to raiſe unprofitable amazement ; but for the 
kt and advantage of men, by feeding the hungry, healing 
M forts of diſeaſes, ejeQing of devils, and reviving the dead. Bentley. 
1A CULOUS, adj. [miraculenx, Fr. from miracle.] 
one by miracle; produced by miracle; effected by 


Power more than natural. 
i un met progreſſion might eaſily demonſtrate how faſt man- 
| _ increaſe, overpaſſing as miraculous, though indeed na- 
* example of the Iſraelites, who were multiplied in two 
, we 8 fiſteen years from ſeventy unto fix hundred thouſand 
4 Ralcigh's Efays. 
9 eſtore this day, for thy great name, 
nto hit ancient and 1 right. Herbert, 
7 35 Why this ſtrength | 
b 23 yet remaining in thoſe locks ? 
might continues in thee not for naught. - Milton 


Come, go with me apart. Shakeſpcare. 
Some torches bore, ſome links, 

Before the proud virago nx. Hudibras. 
She, when but yet a tender minx, began 

To hold the door, but now ſets up for man. Dryden. 


* 


l 


7 Mins, v. a. [ 


1. A looking-glaſs; any thing which exhibits repre- 


M18 


At the Giſt planting of the Chritiai religion, God wis pleaſed | 
to accompany it with a miraculous power, Tillotſon. | 
Mina"culoveLy. advi [from miraculour.] By mi. 

racle ; by power above that of nature. 
It was a fingular providence of God, to draw thoſe northern 


heathen nations down into thoſe Chriſtian parts where they might 
receive Chriſtiariity, and to mingle nations l 


0 remote miraculouſly, to 
make one blood and kindred of all people, and each to have Know- 
ledge of him. Spenſer on Ireland. 


Turnus was to be ſlain that very day; and ZEneas, wounded as 
he was, could not have engaged him in fingle combat, unleſs his 
hurt had been miraculouſly healed, Dryden. 

Mira"culovsnzss. n. J. [from miraculous. ] The 


ſtate of being effected by miracle; ſuperiority.to na- 
tural power. | 


MIRADO'R. n. C [Spaniſh, from mrar, to look.] A 
balcony ; a gallery whence ladies ſee ſhews; 
Mean time your valiant ſon; who had before 
Gain'd fame, rode round, to ev'ry mirador ; 
Beneath each lady's ſtand a ſtop he made, 
And bowing, took th' applauſes which they paid. Dryden. 
Mix. 3. / [meer, Dutch.) Mud; dirt at the bot- 
tom of water. 
He his rider from her loſty ſteed 
Would have caſt down, and trod in dirty mire. Spenſer. 
Here's that, which is too weak to be a ſinner, honeſt water, 
which ne'er left man i' th' mire. Sbaleſp. Timon of Athens. 
I'm Ralph himſelf, your truſty ſquire, 
Wh' has dragg'd your donſhip out o th' mire. Hudibras. 


I appeal to any man's reaſon, whether it be not better that there 
ſhould be a diſtinction of land and ſea, than that all ſhould be mire 
and water. More againſt Atheiſm. 

Now plung'd in mire, now by ſharp brambles torn. Roſcommon. 
from the noun.) To whelm in the 
mud; to ſoil with mud. 
Why had I not, with charitable hand, 
Took up a _ iſſue at my gates ? 
Who ſmeered thus, and mir'd with infamy, 
I might have ſaid no part of it is mine, Shakeſpeare, 

Mir. ». / [myr, Welſh ; myna, Saxon; mier, Dutch.] 
An ant; a piſmire, 

Mi'zinzss. #./. [from miry.] Dirtineſs; fullneſs of 
mire, 

Mi'xxs0ME, adj. [morch, dark, Daniſh, In the de- 
rivatives of this ſet, no regular orthography is ob- 
ſerved : it is common to write murky, to which the 
reſt ought to conform. ] Dark; obſcure. 

Through mir dme air her ready way ſhe makes. Fairy Queen. 

Mi'xROR. #. /. [miroir, French; mirar, Spaniſh, to 
look. ]- | 


ſentations of objects by reflection. 
And in his waters which your mirror make, 
Behold your faces as the cryſtal bright. Spenſer's Epitb. 
That pow'r which gave me eyes the world to view 
To view myſelf infus'd an inward light, 
Whereby my ſoul, as by a mirror true, 


Of her own form may take a perfe& ſight. Davies. 
Leſs bright the mon, 
But oppoſite in levell'd Weſt was ſet 
His mirror, with full face borrowing her light 
From him. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
Mirroir of poets, mirroir of our age, 


Which her whole face beholding on thy ſtage, 
Pleas'd and diſpleas'd with her own faults, endures 
A remedy like thoſe whom muſick cures. 
By chance he ſpy'd a mirroir while he ſpoke, 
And gazing there beheld his alter'd look 
Wond'ring, he ſaw his features and his hue 
So much were chang'd, that ſcarce himſelf he knew. Dryden. 
Late as I rang'd the cryſtal wilds of air, 
In the clear mirroir of thy ruling ſtar, 
I ſaw, alas | ſome dread event impend. ; Pope. 
2. It is uſed for pattern; for that on which the eye 
ought to be fixed; as, men look in a glaſs to adjuſt 
their mien or dreſs; an exemplar; an archetype, 
The works of nature are no leſs exact, than if ſhe did boch be- 
hold and ſtudy how to expreſs ſome abſolute ſhape or mirror always 


Waller. 


preſent before her. | | Hooker. 
O goddeſs, heavenly bright, 
Mirrour of grace and majeſty divine. Fairy Queen. 
How far 'ſt thou, mirror of all martial men? Sbakeſpeare. 
Mirroir of ancient faith in early youth. Dryden. 


M1"RROR-8TONE. . J. [ ſelenites, Latin.) A kind of 
tranſparent ſtone. Ainſworth, 


Mix ru. . /. [mypþbe, Saxon.] Merriment ; Jollity ; 


aiety; laughter. 
Y 10 ws, a kingdom for a mirth, to ſit, 
And keep the turn of tippling with a ſlaves 
His eye begets occaſion for his wit; 
For every object that the one doth catch, 
The other turns to a mirtb-moving jeſt. ' Shakeſpeare. 
Moſt of the appearing mirch in the world is not mirth but art: 


Shakeſpeare, 


the wounded ſpirit is not ſeen, but walks under a diſguiſe. South. 
With genial joy to warm the ſoul, 
Bright Helen mix'd a mirth inſpiring bowl. Pope's Odyſſey. 


M1'xTHFUL, adj. [mirth and full.) Merry; gay; 
cheerful. 
: No ſimple word, 
That ſhall be utter'd at our mirthful board, 
Shall make us ſad next morning. | 
The feaſt was ſerv'd ; the bowl was crown'd 3 
To the king's pleaſure went the mirthful round. Prior. 
M1'&THLEsSs. adj. [from mirth.] Joyleſs; cheerleſs. 
Mix v. adj. [from mire.] 
1. Deep in mud; muddy, 

Thou ſhould'ſt have heard how her horſe fell, and ſhe under her 
horſe : thou ſhould'ſt have heard in how miry a place, how ſhe was 
bemoiled. Shakeſpeare's Taming of the Sbreto. 

All men who lived lazy lives, and died natural deaths, by ſick- 
neſs or by age, went into vaſt caves under-ground, all dark and 
miry, full of noiſome creatures, and there grovelled in endleſs ſtench 

iſery. ; 
* Deep, through a miry lane ſhe pick'd her way, pony 
Above her ancle roſe the chalky clay. Gay': Trivia. 
So have I ſeen ill- coupled hounds : 
Drag diff rent ways in miry grounds. Stift. 
Conſiſting of mire. 
2 Shall thou and I fit round about ſome fountain 
Looking all downwards to behold our cheeks, 
How they are ſtain'd like meadows, yet not dry, 
With miry lime left on them by a flood? Shakeſpeare. 
Mis, an inſeparable particle uſed in compoſition to 
mark an ill ſenſe, or depravation of the meaning: 
as, chance, luck; miſchance, ill luck ; computation, 
reckoning ; mi/computation, falſe reckoning ; 70 /ike, 
| to be pleaſed; 0 miſlite, to be offended ; from me: 
in Teutonick and French, uſed in the ſame ſenſe. 
Of this it is difficult to give all the examples; but 


thoſe that follow will ſufficiently explain it. 


Ben Jenſon. 


Temple. | 


Mts 


Misaccayti'riN: . J. [mit and accepration.) The 
act of taking in a wrong ſenſe; | 


M1$aDve"NTURE. #. /. [me/aventire, French; mis and 
adventure, 


] Miſchance; misfortune j ill luck ; bad 
fortune; | 


Your looks art pale and wild, and do import . 
Some miſad venture. _— Romeo and Fuliets 
When a commander, either upon nett or miſadwentures 
falleth into danger, it much advanceth both his reputation and 
enterprize, if bravely he behaveth himſelf. Hayward. 
The body conſiſted, after all the loſſes and miſadventures, of no 
leſs than fix thouſand foot. Clarendone 
Diſtinguiſh betwixt miſadventure and deſign. L' * 
The trouble of a miſad venture now and then, that reaches not 
innocence or reputation, may not be an ill way to teach him more 
caution. * * Locke on Education. 
MisaDve"NTURED. adj, [from miſadventure.] Un- 
fortunate, 
From forth the fatal loins of theſe two foes, 
A pair of ſtarcroſt lovers take their life; 
_ Whoſe miſadventur'd piteous overthrows 
Do with their death bury their parents ſtrifes —Shakeſpearte 
Misapv1'sstD. adj. (mis and adviſed.] Ill directed. 
MisAa"1MED. adj. [mis and aim.) Not aimed rightly: 
The idle ftroke enforcing furious way; 
Miſſing the mark of kis miſaimed fight, 


— 


Did fall to ground. | | Fairy Queens 
M1i'saNTHROPE, . J [miſanthrope, French; p47 21» 
Mi1sa"NTHROPOs. 1 Seer. ] A hater of mankind. 

I am e and hate mankind, Shakeſpeare. 

Alas, poor dean ! his only ſcope 
Was to be held a miſant brope; 8 


This into gen'rat odlum drew hints 


Misa"nTHROPY, n. /. [miſanthrofie, French; 
miſanthrope.) Hatred of mankind. 

M18APPLICA'TION, #. J [mis and application.] Ap- 
plication to a wrong purpoſe, 

The indiſtinctlon of many in the community 6f name, or the 
miſapplication of the act of one unto another, hath made ſome doubt 
thereof, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

The vigilance of thoſe who prefide over theſe charities is fo 
exemplary, that perſons diſpoſed to do good can entertain no ſuſpi- 
cions of the miſapplication of their bounty.  Aiterburys 

It is our duty to be provident for the future, and to guard againſt 
whatever may lead us into miſafplications of it. Rogers. 

To Misa II“. v. a. [mis and apply.] To apply to 
wrong, purpoles. BD; 

irtue itſelf turns vice, being miſapplied, 3 

And vice ſometime by action's dignined. Shakeſpeares 

The holy treaſure was to be reſerved, and ifſued for holy uſes, and 

not miſagplied to any other ends. Howels 

He that knows, that whiteneſs is the name of that colour he has 


obſerved in ſnow, will not miſapply that word as long as he retains 
that idea, Lockes 


To MisayPrERE'nD. V. . Not 


to underſtand rightly. | 
none of their force by my miſap- 


Swift. 
from 


[mis and apprehend.) 


That your reaſonings may loſe 
prebending or miſreprefen 


ng them, I ſhalt give the reader your 
arguments. Locle. 
MisAayPREHENSION. 5. /. [ni and apprehenſion.) 


Miſtake ; not right apprehenſion. 


It is a degree of knowledge to be acquainted with the cauſes of 
our ignorance : what we have to ſay under this head, will equally 
concern our miſapprebenſions and errots. a Glanvilles 


9 v. &. Inis and aſcribe.] To aſeribe 
15. 


That may be miſaſcribed to art which is the bare production of 


nature. | | Beyle. 
To MisASss 10M. v. a. [nit and affign.] To aflign er- 


roneouſly. 

We have not miſaſſigned the cauſe of this phenomenon. Boyle, 

To MisBRC0'ME. w.a. [nis and become.) Not to bo 
come; to be unſeemly; not to ſuit. 


Either ſhe has a poſſibility in that which I think impoſſible, or 
elſe impoſſible loves need not miſbecome me. 


Sidneys 
What to the dauphin from England ? 
—Scorn and defiance, flight regard, contempt, 
And any thing that may not miſbecome | 
The mighty ſender. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 


That buldnefs which lads get amongſt pldy-ſe 
mixture of rudeneſs and ill- turned confidence, 
ing and diſingenuous ways of ſhifting in the 
learned to make way for better principles. 

Portius, thou may'ſ rely upon my conduct; 
Thy father will not act what miſbecomes him. 
Mis nE Or. g 


MisgEGO“TTEN. 
gotten. 
Contaminated, baſe, | 138 
And miſbegotten blood, I ſpill of thine. Shateſp, Henry Vl 


os, has ſuch a 
that thoſe miſbechm- 
world muſt be un- 
Lockes 


l Addiſon. 
adj. [begot or begotten with mis.] 
Unlawfully or irregularly be- 


Your words have taken ſuch pains, as if they labour' 
To bring man-ſlaughter into form, ſet quarrelling 
Upon the head of valour; which, indeed, 
Is valour miſbegot, and eame into the world 
When ſeQts and factions were but newly born. 
The miſbegotten infant grows, 
And, ripe for birth, diſtends with deadly throes 
The ſwelling rind, with unavailing ſtrife, 
To leave the wooden womb, and puſhes into lifes Dryden, 
To MisBEHA'VE. v. n, [mis and bebave.] To an ill 
or improperly, 
M1sBEHA'VED. adj. [mis and behaved.) Untaught z 
ill-bred; uncivil, a 


Happineſs courts thee in her beſt array z 
But, like a miſbehbav'd and ſullen wench, 
Thou pout'ſt upon thy fortune and thy love. Shakeſpeare. 
MisnpEHA'VIOUR. 1. /, [mis and bebawiour.] Ill con- 
duct; bad practice. | 


The miſbebaviour of particular perſons does not at all affect their 
cauſe, ſince a man may act laudably in ſome reſpects, who does not 
ſo in others, | Addiſcn's Freebolder. 

M1sBer.1'sy, n. /. [mis and Gelief.] Falſe religion 
a wrong belief. | 
MrsBE&L1t EVER. . J. [mis and believer.) One that 
holds a falſe religion, or believes wrongly, 
Yes, if I drew jt with a curſt intent 
To take a miſbeliever to my bed, ö 
It muſt be ſo. | Dryden's Don Sebaſtian, 
To Misca'LcuLATB. v. a. [mis and calculate.) To 
reckon wrong. | 

After all the care I have taken, there may be, in ſuch a multi. 

rude of paſſages, ſeveral miſquoted, miſinterpreted, and miſcalculated, 
| Arbutbnot on Coins, 
[mis and call.] To name impro- 


My heart will figh when I miſcal it ſo. 

The third act, which connects 

cluſions from them, the ſchools 
, miſcal it if we name it reaſon. 


What you miſcol their folly is their care, 


Shakeſpeare, 


To Migca'r, v. a. 


Shah: . Rich. II, 
propoſitions and deduceth con- 
call diſcourſe z and we ſhall not 
Glanville's Scepfit. 


} 


Dada. 
Miszca'xuiacn, 


MIS 


. CH, ./. mi and carri 4 g | 
3 —4 bom 7 — — failure; ill 


conduct. | 
Reſolutions of reforming do not always ſatisfy, juſtice, nor pre- 
vent vengeance for former miſcarriages. King Charles. 
When a counſellor, to ſave himſelf, 
Would lay 3 upon his prince, 
Expoſing him to publick rage and hate, 
O, tis an act as infamouſly _ 
As, ſhould a commodl ſoldier ſculk behind, 
And thruft his general in the front of war. Dryden. 
If the neglect or abuſe of the liberty he had, to examine what 
would really make for his happineſs, miſleads him, the ag 1. 6 
that follow on it muſt be imputed to his own election. Locke, 
A great part of that time which the inhabitants of the former 
earth had to ſpare, and whereof they made ſo ill uſe, was now 
employed In digging and plowing 3 and the exceſs - age _—_ 
ed ſo much to their mi/carriager, was retracted and cut off, 
5 8 d f odward's Natural Hiſtory. 
Your cures aloud you tell 
But wiſely your miſcarriages eonceal. Oarth't Diſpenſatory. 
How, alas! will he appear in that awful day, when even the 
failings and. miſcarriages of the righteous ſhall not be concealed, 
though the mercy of God be magnified In their pardon. Rogers. 
2. Abortion ; act of bringing forth before the time. 
There muſt be miſcarriages and abortions z for there died many 
women with child, : Craunt. 
To Mic xv. v. v. [i and 2 
1. To fail; not to have the intended event; not to 
ſucceed ; to be loſt in an enterpriſe ; not to reach the 


effect intended. | 
Have you not heard of Frederick, the great ſoldier, who miſcarried 


ſea ? Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſure. 

Y Our ſiſter's man is certainly miſcarried. Shakeſpeare. 
Is it concluded he ſhall be protector? 
It is determin'd, not concluded yet 1 

But ſo it muſt be if the king miſcarrys Sbaleſp. Rich, III. 


If you miſcarry, 
Your buſineſs of the world hath ſo an end, 

And machination ceaſes, Shakeſp. King Lear, 
Sweet Baſlanlo, my ſhips have all "I my creditors grow 
eruel, my eſtate is very low. Jbakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
I could mention ſome projects which I have brought to maturity, 
and others which have miſcarried. Addiſon's Guardian, 
No wonder that this expedient ſhould fo often miſcarry, which 
requires ſo much art and genius to arrive at any perfection in it, 
Swift, 
2. To have an abortion, | 9 
Give them a miſcarrying womb and dry breaſts, Hoſe ix. 14+ 
So many politick conceptions ſo elaborately formed and wrought, 
and grown at length ripe for a delivery, do yet, in the iſſue, // 
carry and prove abortive, South's Sermons, 

is wife miſcarried ; but the abortion proved a female fetus, 
Pope and Arbuthnot. 
You have proved yourſelf more tender of another's embrion, than 
the fondeſt mothers are of their own; for you have preſerved every 
thing that I miſcarried of, 5 
Misc N A. . J [miſcellanens, Lat. This is cor- 
rupted into ma///in or me/tlin.) Mixed corn: as, 


wheat and rye. 
It le thought to be of uſe to make ſome miſce/lane in corn ; as if 
you ſow a few beans with wheat, your wheat will be the better, 
| Bacon's Natural g 
Misctrt Nous, adj, [miſcellaneus, Lat.] Mingled; 
compoſed of various kinds, 

Being wiſce/lanconr in many things, he is to be received with ſu. 
plelon z for ſuch as amaſy all relations muſt err in ſome, and with. 
out offence be unbelleved in many. | Brown, 

And what the yon but a herd confus'd, 
A miſcellancovs rabble, who extol 
"Things vulgar, and well weigh'd ſcarce worth the praiſe. 
Milton's Par. Reg. 
Mi1scni.l,a'nrovanuss. . / [from iſcellancous.] 
Compoſition of various kinds. | 
MISCELLANY, adj. [mi/cellaneus, Latin.) Mixed 
of various kinds, 
The power of Spain conſiſteth in a veteran army, compounded 
of miſcellany forces of all nations, Bacon. 
Mr'sC#LLANY. . /. A maſs formed out of various 
kinds, ; 


I acquit myſelf of the preſumption of having lent my name to 


recommend m!ſce/lanies or works of other men. Pope. 
When they have join'd their pericranies, 
Out (kips a book of miſcellanies, Swift, 


Te. Misc. v. a. [mis and caft.) To take a wrong 
A account of. ; 

Men wi/caft their days z for in their age they deduce the account 
not from the day of thelr birth, but the year of our Lord wherein 
they were born. Hosen Valgar Errours. 

MiscHa'ncik, wm. J. [mir and chance.] III luck; ill 
fortune ; misfortune ; miſhap, 

The lady Cecropia ſent him to excuſe the miſcbance of her beaſts 
ranging in that dangerous fort, Sidney. 

Extreme dealing had driven her to put herſelf with a great "4 
by which occaſion ſhe had fumbled upon ſuch miſcbances ns were 
little for the honour of her famlly. Sidney, 

View theſe letters, full of bad miſchance, | 
France |y revolted, Shateſp. Henry VI. 
Sleep rock thy brain, 
And never come r between us twaln. Shateſpeare, 

Nothing can be a reaſonable ground of deſpiſing a man but ſome 
fault chargeable upon him and nothing can be a fault that is not 
naturally In a man's power to prevent z otherwiſe it is a man's un- 
— 2 his miſebaxce or calamity, but not his fault. South, 

\ MISCHIEF, % [me/cbef old French.] 
1. Harm; hurt; whatever is ill and injuriouſly done, 

"The law in that caſe puniſheth the thought 3 for better is a mi/- 


chef han an inconvenience, Spenſer on Ireland. 
Come you murth'ring miniſters ! 
Wherever, in your fightle(s ſubſtances 
You walt on nature's wiſcbief, Shateſpeare's Macheth, 


Thy tongue deviſeth miſt bieft, 
Was | the cauſe of e, or the man, 
| Whoſe lawleſs luft the fatal war began? 

2. Ill conſequence z vexatious affair. 
States call In foreigners to aflift them againſt a common enemy 
but the mi bf was, theſe allies would never allow that the com. 
mon enemy was ſubdued, Swiſh, 

To Mi'zcniny. wv. a. [from the noun.) To hurt; to 
harm to injure, 

If the greateſt laward heat be not ſweetened by meekneſs, or not 
cd prudence, can it bring to our fouls any benefit ? rather 
e them. | Spratt's Sermons, 

Misere, , / [from mi/chigf and mate.) 
One who cauſes miſchief. 

MigCnikyoMAKING, ad), Caufing harm, 


Hal. Ul. 2, 
Dryden's An. 


Come not thou with 1 Haug beauty, 
To interpoſe between ue, look not om him, Rowe 
Mi'scnizavous, % [from -u.] 
1. Harmful ; hurtful 3 deſtrudtive ; noxious 1 perni- 


ciousz injurious z wicked : uſed both of perſons and 
kings, 


MIS 


This falſe, wily, doubling- diſpoſition is intolerably nit bi- vont 
to 


. South's Sermons. 

I'm but a half. ſtrain'd villain yet; 
But mongrel miſcbievous. ' Dryden. 
He had corrupted or deluded moſt of his ſervants, telling them 
that their maſter was run mad; that he had difinherjted his heir, 
and was going to ſettle his eſtate upon a pariſh-boy ; that if he did 
not look after their maſter he would do ſume very 13 thing. 
Arbuthnot's iſt. of Fe Bull. 
Ainſworth, 


2. Spiteful ; malicious. 
[from mi/chief.) Noxiouſly ; 


M1'scnigvousLY. adv. 
hurtfully ; wienedly. 
Nor was the cruel deſtiny content 
To ſweep at once her life and beauty too; 
But like a harden'd — _ a pride 
To work more miſchievouſly flow, | 
And 5 _ then deſtroy d. Dryden. 
M1'scurevousness. 1. /. [from miſchievous.] Hurt- 
fulneſs; perniciouſneſs; wickedneſs. 

Compare the harmleſſneſs, the tenderneſs, the modeſt , and the 

- Ingenuous pliableneſs, which is in youth, with the miſchievouſneſs, 
the ſlyneſs, the craft, the impudence, the falſehood, and the con- 
firmed obſtinacy found in an aged, long- practiſed ſinner. : 

South's Sermons. 

M1'sc1B18. adj, [from miſceo, Latin.) Poſlible to be 
mingled, 

Acid ſpirits are ſubtile liquors which come over in diſtillations, 
not inflammable, miſcib/e with water. Arbuthnot. 

MisciTAa"T10N. 2. J. [mis and citation. ] Unfair or 
falſe quotation, ? 

Being charged with miſciation and unfair dealing, it was requi- 
ſite to lay ſomething z honeſty is a tender point. er. 

To Misct'r E. v. a. [mis and cite. 8 

Miscua'tm. n /. [nit and claim.] Miſtaken claim. 

Error, miſclaim and forgetfulneſs, become ſuitors for ſome re- 
miſſion of extreme rigour. | Bacon. 

MiscomeuTA'TION, #./. [mis and computation.] Falſe 
reckoning. 

Itwas a general misfortune and miſcomputation of that time, that 
the party had ſo good an opinion of their own reputation and inte- 
reſt, Clarendon. 

To Misconct'tvs. wv. a. [mis and conceive.] To mis- 

judge; to have a falſe notion of. 

Ne'ů let falſe whiſpers, breeding hidden fears, 

Break gentle ſleep with miſconceived doubt, Spenſer. 

Our endeavour is not ſo much to overthrow them with whom 
we contend, as to yield them juſt and reaſonable cauſes of thoſe 
things, which, for want of duc conſideration heretofore, they mi/- 
conceived, Hooker, 

Miſconceived Joan of Arc hath been 
A virgin trom her tender fancy, 


Misconct'ir. { 


Misconce'rr10N. 
notion. 

The other which inſtead of it we are required to accept is only 
by error and miſconceir named the ordinance of Jeſus Chriſt ; no 
one proof being as yet brought forth, whereby it may clearly ap- 
pear to be ſo in very deed, Hooker. 

It cannot be that our knowledge ſhould be other than an heap of 
miſconception and error. %& Glanville's Scepſis. 

Great errors and dangers reſult out of a miſconceprion of the names 
of things. Harvey on Conſumptions. 

It will be a great ſatisfaction to ſee thoſe pieces of moſt ancient 
hiſtory, which have been chiefly preſerved in ſcripture, confirmed 
anew, and freed from thoſe miſconceptions or miſrepreſentations 
which made them fit uneaſy upon the ſpirits even of the beſt men. 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 
M1sco'npuct, . /. [mis and condud.] Ill beha- 
viour ; ill management, | 
They are induſtriouſly proclaimed and aggravated by ſuch as are 
pay or innocent of the ſame ſlips of miſcondu#s in their own be- 
aviour. Addiſon's Spectator. 
It highly concerned them to refle, how great obligations both 
the memory of their paſt miſcondu&, and their preſent advantages, 
laid on them, to walk with care and circumſpeRion. Rogers's Serm. 
To Misconpu'cr. v. a. [mis and conduf?.) To ma- 
nage amiſs; to carry on 3 
„ 1. J. [mis and cogjecture.] A wrong 
ueis. 
1 hope they will plauſibly receive our attempts, or candidly cor- 
rect our iſconjcclures. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
„ MisconjE"CTURE. v. a. [misand conjecture.] To 
gueſs wrong. 


MiscoxsrRvlerion. . . * and conſtruction.] 
Wrong interpretation of words or things. 
It pleas'd the king his maſter very lately 
To ſtrike at me upon his miſconſtruction, 
When he conjunct, and flatt'ring his diſpleaſure, : 
Tript me behind. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Others conceive the literal acceptation to be a miſconſtru&tion of 
the e expreſſion. Brown, 
Thoſe words were very weakly inſerted where they are fo liable 
to miſconflruStions Stilling fleet. 
0 Misco'NsTRUE. v. a. [mis and confirue.] To in- 
terpret wrong, 
That which by right expoſition buildeth up Chriſtian faith, being 


miſconflrucd breedeth error; between true and falſe conſtructlon the 
ditterence reaſon muſt ſhew. | Hooker, 
We would have had you heard 
The manner and the purpoſe of his treaſons z \ 
That you might well have ſignified the ſame 3 
Unto the citizens, who, haply, may 
Miſconſtrue us in him. Shakeſpeare's Rich, III. 
Many of the unbelleving Iſraelites would have miſcenſirued this 
ſtory of mankind. f Raleigb. 
Do not, great Sir, miſconſirve his intent, 
Nor call rebellion what was prudent care, 
To guard himſelf by neceſſary war. 
A virtuous emperor was much afflited to find his actions mi/. 
conflrued and defam'd by a party. 5 Addiſen. 
M1sconTi' NUANCE. . J [mis and continuance.] Ceſ- 
ſation ; intermiſſion. 
To Misco'unstl. wv. 4. [mis and coun/el.] To adviſe 


Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
1. J. [mis and conceit, and concep- 
tion.] Falſe opinion; wrong 


Dryden's Aurengzebe. 


les. © 
very thing that is begun with reaſon 
Will come by ready means unto his end, 
But things wiſcoanfelled muſt needs miſwend. Spenſer. 
To Misco'unr, v. a. [ me/counter, French; mis and 
count.) To reckon wrong. 
M1'$CRKANCE, x. / [from me/creance or myſcroiance, 
Misere. French.) Unbelief; falſe faith; 
adherence to a falſe religion. 
If thou wilt renounce thy miſcreance, 
And my true liegeman yield thyſelf for ay, 
Life will I grant thee for thy valiance, Spenſer. 
more uſual cauſes of deprivation are murther, man-ſlaughter, 
hereſy, mi/creancy, atheiſm, fimony, li.. 
MI'SCREANT. ». /; [meereant, French.) 


1. One that holds a falſe faith; one who believes in 


falſe gods, 


To quote wrong. | 


MIS 


Ther prophets juſtly condemned them as an 


2 generation miſcraanti, which had forſaken 1 90 Ba 
2. A vile wretch. — . 


Now by Apollo * 
Thou ſwear'ſt thy gods in vain, _ 
—»O vaſſaf! miſcreant / 


2 

If extraordinary lenity proves Ineffectual, dead n Kg as 

to be made ſenſible that our conſtitution ii armed h g tn 
ores, 


A, bf 
M1screa"re. ! adj. [mis and created.) Tante l 
M1scaza"Tzp.y naturally or illegitimate), du Av 
as by a blunder of nature, 3 Wade mak 
Then made he head againſt his * 
And Vmner ſlew or Logris miſcreate. WE 
Eftſoons he took that miſcreated fair, 755 dea. 1 
And that falſe other ſprite, on whom he ſpread F 
A ſeeming body of the ſubtile air, 
God forbid, my lord, Yao F 
That you ſhould faſhion, wreſt, or bow Your read; B 
With opening titles miſcreate, whoſe right reading; þ 
Suits not in native colours with the truth, - duale, TT 
M1sDs'ep. #./, [mis and ry Evil action. „al 
If thou wilt be aveng'd on my miſtdeeds, 15 v 
Yet execute thy wrath on me alone. Shateſp. Rie U 
Evils, which our own miſdeeds have wrought, *þ-Rid, 
Chas d from a, throne, abandon'd, and exil'q Mit 
For foul miſdeeds were puniſhments too mild, The 
To MisDE"tM. v. a. [mis and deem.) To Wee wont 
of; to miſtake, b ü 
All unweeting an enchanter bad Wire 
His ſenſe abus d, and made him to miſdeem : Mile 
My loyalty, not ſuch as it did ſeem, i Cul 
Beſides, were we unchangeable in will, 78 4 0 
And of a wit that nothing could miſdeem; , Del 
Equal to God, whoſe wiſdom ſhineth ſtill my 
. And never errs, we might ourſelves eſteem. ſy Dane [SER 
To MisDEMB"AN. v. a. [mit and demean,) To be miſer 
have ill. [SER 
From frailty J. Unt 
And want of wiſdom, you, that beſt ſhould teach Of 
Have miſdemean'd yourſelf. Shateſp, * vn, which 
MrsDemeanor. n./, [mis and demean.| Offence himſel 
ill behaviour; ſomething leſs than an aug _ 
crime. 5 Im ' oh 
The houſe of commons have only power to cenſure the : 
of their own houſe, in point of election Uemeancr 851 * 
wards that houſe. PTY . "No * 1 
It is no real diſgrace to the church merely to in 
but to forfeit them by her fault or mee x6 derne 3 Con 
Theſe could never have touched the head, or Ropped the (oy M15eR 
of theſe unhappy miſdemeanors, for which the puniſhment wa — Wie 
; Wiaward's Natural H : 
ag oi TION. . J. [mis and devetion,] Mit, . 
cry. | 
E A place, where miſdewvotion frames of, and 
A thouſand prayers to ſaints, whole very names Ten 
The church knew not, heav'n knows not yet. Dan re _ 
Misp1'tT. 2. / [mis and diet.) Improper food, p. Cala 
A dropſy through his fleſh did flow, | 
Which by miſdict daily greater grew. Fairy Nun. » 
To Misb1sT1'"NGUISH. v. 4. [mit and diftingub,] A 
To make wrong diſtinctions. [Frc 
If we imagine a difference where there is none, becauſe we Ut, 4 ( 
tinguiſh where we ſhould not, ir may not be denied that we miſe _ 
diſtinguiſh. 14 Haar. vel ou 
To Mispo“. v. a. [mis and do.) To do wrong ; to nk 
commit. | T 
Afford me place to ſhew what recompence 41 
T'wards thee 1 intend for what I have die. Milter. In 
To Mis po“. v. 2. To commit faults, | hid out 
Not wilfully miſ oy the erring ſoul ſowe al 
ot wiltully miſaoing, but unaware 
iſled. g a Milten's Paradiſe Regain'd hn 
I have miſdone, and I endure the ſmart, 7 50 
Loth to acknowledge, but more loth to part. Dryde, Mis 
Mispo'kR. ». /. [from mi/do.] An offender; a cti m—_ 
minal ; a malefaQr, ne 
Were they not contained in duty with a fear of law, which ins 2 
flicteth ſharp puniſhments to miſdocrs, no man ſhould enjoy an 7 5 
thing. i Spenſer en Ireland, cpa 
Mispo'ix g. u. J. [from mi/de.] Offence; deviation ill for 
from right, | 5 
The worſt is, to think ourſelves ſafe ſo long as we keep our ins e' 
juries from the knowledge of men, and out of our own view, vith- ER 
out any awe of that all- ſeeing eye that obſerves all our 1 = ill lue 
Tante. 
To MispouvgT. v. a. [nit and .] To ſuſped of fs 
deceit or danger. en 
If ſhe only miſdoubred me, I were in heaven; for quickly | add | 
bring ſufficient aſſurance, den 
I do not miſdoubr my wife, but I would be loch to tum then Ye 
both together; a man may be too confident. - Shaigpand 7. Mts: 
The bird that hath been limed in a buſh, dou! 
With trembling wings wiſdoub teh every buth z TU 
And 1, the hapleſs male to one ſweet bird, with t 
Have now the fatal object in my eye, ZH I 
Where my poor young was lim'd, was caught, and kill'd Did 
Shakeſpeart's Her So « 
If you miſdoubt me that I am not ſhe, , Wh 
IT know not how I ſhall aſſure you farther. Shale port 1 
Iᷣ0o believe his wiles my truth can move, My 
Is to miſdoubt my reaſon or my love. 7 , 
Mtspo'upr, 2. / [mis and doubr.] nd 
t. Suſpicion of crime or danger. but, upo 
He cannot fo preciſely weed this land, 
As his miſdoubrs preſent occaſion ; Mig. 
= 3 enrooted with his friends, If a co 
- That, plucking to unfix an enemy, 4 by whi ; 
He "Mg — ſo and ſhake a friends Shale. Hy "Bok = 
2. rette z heſitation. : | fivings, | 
York, ſteel thy fearful thoughts, ſes of 
And change 4 to reſolution. Shateſp ho Te M. rh 
MISE. . J. [French.] Iſſue. Law term. 1 ill; to 
To Miszurro'r. v. a. [mis and employ.] J dym 
wrong purpoſes. . a 
Their frugal fathers gains they miſemp/ey Dole 3 
And turn to point and pearl, and ev'ry female toy- by uf Uiliſe 
Some taking things upon truſt, miſonpley their . lat R 
enſlaving their minds to the dictates of others. So 1 Thi 
That vain and fooliſh hope, which is miſemplyyed 1e 8G 0'y 
object, produces many ſorrows. Alle the #% gularit 
They grew diſſolute and prophane : and by ages his 1 
vantages which God had * 264.9 into their laps Arie) Lal 
withdraw them. la- Miico'y 
MiszzMPLO'YMENT. . J [mis and me ; L. Ill ag, 
proper application, of their ter Men | 
An improvident expence, weiſemployment Of © v4 1 nd, 
faculties, : | yon | Hales Orgh i lll ma 
Mi'szR. n. J. [miſer, Latin. | calamit! 
1. A wretched perſon ; one overwhelmed wid O's 


MIS e 1 


in to carry with you the woful words of a miſer now | Men are miſerable, if their education hath been ſo undiſciplined, What can they teach and not miſlead 


Do not diſdait afraid before her, bearing the] as to leave them unfurniſhed of ſkill har | | 
10 neither be afraid to appear b urni of ſkill to ſpend their time; but moſt Ignorant of themſelves, of God much more ? | Milian» 
way} the lender. Deed 1 | e if ſuch miſgovernment and unſkilfulneſs make them fall | > Chou who haſt taught me to forgive the ill, 
1 wiſh that it may not prove ſome _— | my 11 W . Taylor. | And recompenſe, as friends, the good miſled ; 
te to have met with ſuch a wm as * Atkee ſpoil ney+ | 3+ Irregularity; inordinate behaviour. If mercy be a precept of thy will, 
tune Fair fon of Mars, that wit * W l , | . There is not chaſtity enough in language | Return that mercy on thy ſervant's head. Dryden. 
And great ichlovementhy aro” me ble u ele Aue. Spenſ. Without offence to utter them : thus, pretty lady, The imagination, which is of fimple perception, doth never of 
Vouchſafe to ſtay 2 F uo M 1 am forry for thy much miſgovernments Shakeſpeare, | itſelf, and direQly, miſlead us; yet it is the almoſt fatal meang of 
A wretch; à mean fellow. 1 | 1SGUL DANCB. 2. J. [mis and guidance.] Falle di-] our deception. ; Glanville's Scepſi. 
8. Decrepit miſer ! baſe 4 wretc Shakeſp. Henry V1 . rection. . W hatever neceſſity determines to the purſuit of real bliſs, the 
| am de ended of a gentler blood. Henry VI. The Nicene council fixed the equinox the twenty. Ark of March ſame neceſſity eſtabliſhes ſuſpence, and ſcrutiny of each ſucceſhve 


wretch covetous to extremity 3 one who in wealth for the finding out of ' Eaſter : which has cauſed” the * Srv pies deſire, whether the ſatisfaction of it does not interfere with our true 


q "(elf miſerable by the fear of poverty. This] from the ſun which we lie under ; „ * 
makes 1 _ 33 2 N ne e nder in reſpect of rd _ * 'Tis hard to ſay, if greater want of (kill Cs 
e hoo h the be dearer to my ſoul than reſt \ | —Wholvever deceives a man, makes him ruin himſelf; and by e 
T —. pilgrims, or to miſers gold, | cauſing an error in the great guide of his aRions, his judgment, Ty 6h ks eben "_Y rous is th offence * 
cher than wrong Caſtado 1 d forget her. Otxway's Orphan, | be cauſes an error in his choice, the miſguidance of which muſt o tire our patience, than miſſead our ſenſe. Pepe. 
m_ filver ſaints by dying miſers giv'n, naturaliy engage him to his deſtruction. South, M1 SLE ADER. . he [from miſlead.] One that leads 
Here brib'd the rage o ill-requited-beav'n To MisGULI'DE. v. a. [nis and guide.] To direc ill; to ill. | OE IRR 
But ſuch 2 4 9 Ren | oy hs wrong way. W. 2 — arm 5 have hoon, 
d only vocal with the ralie. . unting after arguments to make ; n as thou Waſt, 
| er adj. [miſerable, Fr. miſer, Lat.] wholly to negle thoſe which — the 8 ＋ a | T0 20006 e eee ON 
' h + calamitous wretched, guide the underſtanding z agd is fo far from giving truth its due ee e er Were 
 UnhapPY 5 O nation miſerable, value, that it wholly debaſes it. Tacks, Nee I have done the reſt oi my miſleaders. | Shakeſpeare. 
Wich an untitled tyrant, bloody ſcepter'd ! Myguided prince! no longer urge thy fate, „ have 3 — 3 thoſe heretical phantaſics 
When ſhalt thou ſee thy wholeſome days again ? Shakeſp. Nor tempt the hero to unequal war. | Prior. than _ ” our, Wherein by their miſleaders they had been 
Moſt miſcrable is the deſire that s glorious. Shakeſpeare. of all the cauſes which conſpire to blind To M 1 : : rerewwood on Languages. 
What's more miſcrable than diſcontent ? Shakeſpeare. Man's erring judgment, and miſpuide the mind, 0 MIISLI KB. V. 4. [mis and like.) _ To diſapprove ; 
There will be a future tate, and then how miſerable is the volup- What the weak bead with ſtrongeſt biaſs rules to be not pleaſed with; to diſlike. 
\ unbeliever left in the lurch. Sou:hs ls pride, the never-failing vice of fools, Pepe. It was hard to ſay, whether he more liked his doings, or miſlited c 
wo "What hopes delude thee, miſerable man? Dryden's A neid. M1sHaA'e. . J. [mis and hap.) IIl chance; ill luck; the effect of his doings. | Sidneys 
Wretched ; worthleſs. : calamity, a Tertullian was not deceived in the place; but Aquinas, who 
' Miſrable comforters are ye alle .. of WK ts WG. you what miſerable miſhap: fell to the young prince of Ty 33 . is thy judge a 
. Culpably parſimonious ſtingy. In low language. acedon his couſin, I ſhould too much fill your ears with ſtrange If thou miſlike him, ee u ee a 3 


; . hed ; mean: as, a miſerable per-] horrours. ' Sidney. p | ; a 
' Deſpicable 3 wretcned ; 4 Pp JJV E Mist IKB. u. J. [from the verb.] Diſapprobation; 


| , tell x l iſt Z 
5 JLENESS. 1. J. [from miſerable.) State of me, have there been any more ſuch tempeſts wherein ſhe hath diſtaſte 


173214 thus wretchedly been wrecked ? Spenſer. Setting your ſcerns and your miſlike aſide, 
miſery: Sir knight, take to you wonted ſtrength, Tell me ſome reaſon, why che lady Gray 
[$SERABLY+ adv. [from miſerable.] And maſter theſe 3 with patient might. Spenſer. Should not become my wife. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
Unhappily 3 calamitouſly. | | Rome's readieſt champions, repoſe you here, | Their angry geſtures with miſlite diſcloſe, 
pO he five employed by him, two of them quarrelled, one of Secure from worldly chances and miſhaps. Shakeſpeare. | How much his ſpecch offends their noble ears. Fairfax. 
hich un ſlain, and the other hanged for it; the third drowned It cannot be M1811KER, #. /. [from miſife.)] One that dilap- 
bimſelf; the fourth, though ch, came to beg his biead; and the 3 n e; eee A : miſhaps proves. | | 
ö bbed to death. South. a return'd, with fury driv'n Open flatt TR 3 5 ' 
fifth _—_— e by: yo South By his avengers z fince no place like this r W 8 . Ke Kuan BED 
P _ love | bear you makes me thus invite you, ſo the ſame Can fit his puniſhment, or your revenge. Milton's Par. Left. Mis EN. . /; [corrupted from miſcell, M; 
wm e aſhamed to bring you to a place whare ou ſhall be | if the work of al een hath fallen, corn: as h d L m__ 92 
love makes m b cer ber by at e deen aas q ; Speak ; for he could not die unlike himſelf. Dienbam. 5 ow ene. . 
ſo, not ſpoken by y y truth, * Sidvey, Mr'sHMasH. 1. J. Ainſw. A low word. A mingle They commonly ſow thoſe lands with wheat, miſlen, and barley. 
. Covetouſly. Ainſworth. TN hotch- potch. 1 : ; To M1'sLE. v. 2. [from i.] To — 1 
sev. 1. /. [miſeria, Latin; miſere, French.] „ Mien. o. a. [mis and infer.] To infer| tible drops, like a thick miſt : properly mi 1 25 
Wretchedneſs ; unhappineſs. wrong. 5 4 : Ynough, thou 3 ht 4 _ 8 
Muy heart is drown'd with grief, Neſtorius teaching rightly, that God and man are diſtinet na. Now ginnes to Min, hie we homeward faſt, Speer ſer. 
My body round engirt with miſery. Shakeſp, Henry VI. tures, did thereupon miſinfer, that in Chriſt thoſe natures can by no The very ſmall drops of a wiſling rain deſcending through ny a 
Hanes in its full extent, is the utmoſt pleaſure we are capable conjunction make one perſon, Hooker. ing air, do each of them ſhoot into one of thoſe figured 2 x 
of, and miſery the utmoſt pain. Locke. To Mi1s1w FO RM. v. a. [ mis and inform.) To deceive Grew's Coſmet, 
Perhaps it may be found more eaſy to forget the language than to by falſe accounts. This cold precipitates the vapours either in dews, or, if the va- 
part entirely with thoſe tempers which we learnt in miſery. Law. Some belonged to a man of great dignity, and not as that wicked ans. ouſly alcend, they are condenſed into miſling, or 
4. Calamity; misfortune ; cauſe of miſery. Simon had miſinformed. 2 Mac. lil. 11. into ſhowers of imall rain, falling in numerous, thick, ſmall * 
When we our betters ſec bearing our woes, By no means truſt to your ſervants, who miſlead you, or min-. nt Derbam : Phyfico-Theologys 
We ſcarcely think our miſeries our foes, Shakeſpeare, | form you; the reproach will lie upon yourſelf, Bacon. In miſting days when I my threſper heard, 
The gods from heav'n ſurvey the fatal ftrife, Bid her well beware, With nappy beer I to the barn repair'd. Gay's Paſteralt. 
And mourn the miſeries of human life. Dryden's AEneid. Leſt by ſome fair appearing good ſurpriz'd, To Mis LIVE. V. 2. [mis and live ] To live ill. 
8. From miſer.] Covetou {neſs ; avarice. Not in . She dictate falſe; and mifin form the will . Should not thilke God, that gave him that good, 


uſe, Ir now ſignifies not an unhappy, 3 To do what God expreſely hath forbid. Milton. Eke cheriſh his child if in his ways he Rood, 


Mis1nFORMA'T1ON, #. J. [from miſinform.) Falle For if he miſirve in leudneſs and luſt, 
_ oy = miſery now ſignifies not covetouſne/s intelligence; falſe accounts. 7 Little boots all che wealth and the truſt, Spenſer's Paſterali. 
** 14 > ee eee Let not ſuch be diſcouraged as deſerve well, by miſinformation of a Misn A NAGE. v. & [mis and manage. | To ma- 
The common ae 0 the world y he an. leſs | . ag, ae by ow 7 3 jon of | 228 fe : . f prir 
AA e ve WE # CO e vengeance 0 and the indignation of men, will join e debates of princes councils would be in d be 
{han miſery itſelf would give. Shak-ſpeare's Coriolanus. . APY wi N N in danger to de miſ- 
og Rk of forty out = 3 lan 1 . : Ne yovnde 2 . an inſulting baſeneſs, when backed with greatneſs, ac vo mtr who have a great ſtroke in them are not ie. 
| lil out b:fore in an exact model; for a little miſery may eaſily breed To M "_ 1 wif af ormations R N South's Sermons. DP an OY. e ent in tes forme of ly liogiſm. a Locle. 
la pong ce Igg yet | To datein rad aun. w. a. [mir and interpret. ] To MISMA'NAGEMBNT. #. +: [mit and management.] Ii 
Mistsri ku. u. J. [mis and cem] Diſregard; explain to a wrong ſenſe, or wrong intention. management; il] conduck. 2 
lied. The gentle reader reſts happy to hear the worthieft worles miſin- It is miſmanagement more than want of abilities, that men have 
1 Lait 1 40 fa ien f To form eee the cleareſt actions obſcured, and the innocenteſt life tra- reaſon pony ag 7 in thoſe that differ. Locle. 
V. a. . uced. Ben Jonſon. 'he falls of fav'rites, projects of the grea 
wrong. f . ; After all the care I have taken, there may be ſeveral 74 wa Of old miſmanegements, taxations new, 1 : 
JJC M 
eee dee pee 56% oo nag e [is and ein.] To join unfitly | To MisMA'RK. v. a. [mis and mark.) To mark with 
. "ik of all the creatures of God. akewilt. or improperly, _ the wrong token. 
15 o Nu. v. a. [mis and form.] To put in an In 1ealon's abſence mimick fancy wakes | Things are miſmarked in contemplation and life for want of appli- 
Wor Mm, | To imitate her; but joining ſhapes, cation or integrity. Collier on Human Reaſon. 
His monſtrous ſcalp down to his teeth it tore, Wild work produces oft, and moſt in dreams | To MIS$MA'TCH. v. a. [mis and match.] To match 
. And that pony” = misſhaped more. Cal Spenſer. er we bags Pace” e 75 paſt, or late. Milton, unſuitably, | 
SPORTUNE, 2, J. [mis and fortune. alamary ; .uther, more miſtaking what he read | 
ll luck; want ot good Ng ] T4 Miyjoins the ſacred body with the bread, ” Dryden. 3 8 Po 
Fortune thus *gan ſay, miſery and mirforrune is all one, To M. Jude, ... [mis and. udge.] To form falſe My natural defects had taught me ; 
FFF h 
9 v1 Vou miyudge; "MB. 6; , 
Can heart fo plung'd in fea ot ſorrows deep, s Vou ſee through love, and that deludes your ſight; 1 MES wes "EO [mis and name. ] To call by the 
And heaped with fo huge misfortunes reach? Spenſer, As, what is ſtraight, ſeems crooked through the water. Dryd. bs. e 9. ; , : | 
1 Conider why the change was wrought, By allowing himſelf in what is innocent, he breeds offence to his | | ee . = che ag % perhaps failings, confining 
0 Lind it his wigfortune, not his fault. Addiſon. weak and misjudging neighbour. Atterbury. be „ and convey them as ſuch to their ſucceeders, who 
Fab Me V. a. [is and give.] To fill with 3 3 —_— 3 = er ag miſname all unobſequiouſneſs to their I 1 pre- 
wot; to depriv ; i o0 long misjudging have I thought thee wile, 22 on Colours. 
with the rec; eee It is uſed alway _ But ſure relentleſs folly ſteels thy breaſt, : | Pepe. MISNO MER. n. J. [French.] In law, an indictment, 
As Henry's late A 8 To M1sju'pGs. v. a. To miſtake; to judge ill of. or any other act vacated by a wrong name. 
Did glad my heart with hope of this young Richmond Where we miyudge the matter, a miſcarriage draws pity after | To M1$0BSERVE. v. &. [mis and ol ſer ve ] Not to 
So doth my heart miſgive me in theſe conflicts it; but when we are tranſported by pride, our ruin lies at our own obſerve accuratel n 
What may befall him, to his harm or ours. Shakeſpeare. door. 7 A , © Bfrange. They underſtand i early as they do lan d | 
i This is ſtrange! Who hath got the right Anne? To MISLA'Y. v. a. [mis and lay. ] To lay in a wrong obſerve not, they love to be treated „ 
N heart mriſgives me. Shabeſp.. Mey Wives of Windſor. place. | is imagined, Locke on jv valecvoy 
Mi et oft his heart divine of ſomething ill, Mean time my worthy wife, our arms miſlay'd, Mis0'GamisrT. 3. 7. [ 5 and ya ] A iage 
" Ygave him, Milton. And from beneath my head my ſword convey d. Dryden. hater 252 v marriage p 
% '$ heart gave bim, that theſe were ſo many meeting-houſes; The fault is generally iſlaid upon nature; and there js often a M180" i — KP x | 
uon communicating his ſuſpicions, 1 ſoon made him eaſy. complaint of want of parts, when the fault lies in want of a due 7. 'M 3 1. J. 2 and we. Hatred of women. 
1 | Addiſon's Freebolder. | improvement. Locle. 0 ISO RDER., v. a. mis an order. To condut 
28 VING, u. . [from miſgive.] Doubt; diſtruſt. If the butler be the tell- tale, miſlay s ſpoon, ſo as he may never ill; to manage irregularly, l 29 
/ . rng thus qualified aud informed, be not the meaſure | find it. Seit Aae to Aue If the child miſs either in forgetting a word, 
nan ma | 


7 5 4 , or ; 
take a true eſtimate of his abſolution, the | MIiSLA VER. u. J. [from miſlay.] One that puts in | ſentence, I would not have the maſter frown, * 


Gitner is left; 5 Dam. 
w wig the plunge of infinite doubts, ſuſpicions, and miſ- the wrong place. bs iow of them come to any great age, by reaſon of all miſe 
iaes of his Wale fe _—_— of his preſent duty, and the final | The miſlayer of a mere-ſtone is to blame: but the unjuſt judge ordered = when they are young, Aſcham. 
„Misco vr Eero ; South, ] is the capital remover of land-marks, when he defineth amiſs of c e time miſorder'd doth in common ſenſe 

MISGO VERN, b. a. [mis and gowern,] To govern | lands. | Bacon: Eſjays. rowd us, and cruſh us to this monſtrous form, 


x r unfaithfully, To MisLE AD. v. à. preterite and part. paſlive miſled. e Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
and K Rene nee To guide a ae nl: to m_ agg vr 8 [from the verb.] Irregularity; diſ- 
e Y $ to his own uſe. nolles. zb; : orderly proceedings. 
1$CO'VER x s to miſchief or miſtake. | 
aviliſed NED, adj, from miſgowvern.] Rude; un- Take, oh take thoſe lips away, When news was brought to Richard the Second, that his uncles 


n who ſought to reform the miſorders of his counſellors, were aſſembled 

oy miſgevers'd bands, from window on: TIE mas Brag eue j FR in a wood near unto the court, merrily demanded of one Sir Hugh 

"was duſt and rubbiſh on King Richard's head, Shake; Lights that 40 miſlead the moin. Shakeſpeare. | ® Linne, who had been a good military man, but was then ſome- 

GOVERNANCE. # Þ+ 0 : Oo what diſtraught of his wits, what he would adviſe hi do ? 

gularity J [mis and gevernance.] Irre- Rs oor miſled _=_ ; enen, are +4 worthy . Iſſue out, quoth Sir Hugh, and ſlay them every . 15 

6 If you would hear, and change your ſavage minds, ton; ar 

Thy muſe too long f g : | | OT 5 „ Catilins. when thou haſt ſo done, thou hait killed all the faithful friends 

Mis Lulled aſleep through ORs 8 Ren who miſlead or miſinform ne ' ne eee in en. . CamCen's Rema nt. 

man manr. nm. /. [mis and government.) 22 85 chieviſh nicht, ee adj, ¶ from miſorder.] Irregular; un- 
' *? adminiſtration of | : Why ſhould'ſt thou but for ſome felonious end, Wul. 

en lay the blame of 1 1 wes _ 1 In thy dark lanthorn thus cloſe up the ſtars, His over · much fearing of you drives him to ſeek ſome miſerderly 

1 von public miſgovernmcn reef they know not the That nature hung in heay'n, and fill'd their lamps ſhift, to be helped by ſome other bock, or to be prompted by ſome 

Wil management K 8 | Raleigh's Efays. With everlaſting oil, to give due light other ſcholar . | % am' Schodlmaſter. 

: | To the miſled and lonely traveller ? Mikon. | To MisPE'L. v. a. [mis and /pell.] 


o ſpell wrong. 
28 P 8 


MIS 


$he became a profeſt enemy to the arty and felences, and ſcarce 
ever Wrote a letter to him without wilfully miſpelling ——_ 
cetator. 

To Mirz ub. v. 4. preterite and part. paſſive miſpent. 

mis and ſpend, ] 

1. To ſpend ill; to waſte ; to conſume to no purpoſe:; 
to throw away. | 
\ What a deal of cold buſineſs dath a man miſperd the better part 

of life in ? In ſeattering compliments, tendering viſits, gathering 
and venting news. Ben Jonſen : Diſcovery. 
Let him now endeavour to redeem what he hath miſpent by em- 
ploying more of that leiſure in this duty for the future. Duty of Man. 
Firſt guilty conſcience does the mirrour bring, 
Then ſharp te morſe ſhoots out her angry ſting ; 
Ir anxious thoughts, within themſelves at ſtriſe, 
pbraid the long miſpent, luxurious life, 
I this writer's want of ſenſe arraign, 
Treat all his empty pages with diſdain, | 
And think a grave reply miſpent and vain. Blackmore. 
He who hay lived with the greateſt care will find, upon a review 
of his time, that he has Qmething to redeem 3 but he who has 
wiſpent much has (till a greater concern. 
iſe men retrieve, as far as they are able, every ment or un- 
profitable hour which has ſlipped from them, Rogers. 
2. Lo walte, with the reciprocal pronoun. 
Now let the arched knife their thirity limbs 

Diſſever, for the genial moiſture due 

To apples, otherwiſe m{ſpends elf 

In barren twigs. 
19y8 "NOR, . /. [from miſpend.] 
ill or prodigally. 

1 ſuſpect the excellency of thoſe men's parts who are diſſolute, 

and careleſs myſpenders of their time. orig. 

Misr kiasua oN. . /. [mis and perſuaſſon.] Wrong 
notion ; falſe opinion. | 

8ome miſperſuaſions concerning the Divine Attributes tend to 
the corrupting men's manners Decay of Piety. 

Jo Migyiact. v. a. [mis and place.] To put in a 

| wg 3 
'[] have this crown of mine cut from my ſhoulders, 
Before I'll ſee the crown fo foul H. Shakeſp. 
What little arts govern the world ! we need not 
An armed enemy or corrupte friend, 
When ſervice but m//p/ac'd, or love miſtaken, 
Performa the work. 
Js a man betrayed by ſuch agents as he employs ? He miſplaced his 
confidence, took hypocriſy for fidelity, and fo relied upon the fer- 
vices of a pack of villains. South, 
Shall we repine at a little miſplaced chulty; we, who could no 
way foreſee the effect Atterbury's Sermons. 
To Misro'iN T. wv. a. [mis and point.) Jo confule 

_ ſentences by wrong punctuation, 

To Misral'st. v. a. Sometimes it ſignifies miſtaken, 
from the French verb me/prendre; ſometimes under- 
valued or diſdained, from the French verb meprijer. 
Hanmer, It is in both ſenſes wholly obſolete, 

You ſpend your paſſion on a miſpri1'd mood ; 
I am not guilty of Lylander's blood. 

2. To light ; to (corn; to deſpiſe, 

He's ſo much in the heart of the world, and eſpecially of my 


Dryden. 


Philips. 
One who ſpends 


own who beſt know him, that I am altogether miſpriſed, 
n ; Shaheſps 2 like it. 
Pluck indignation on thy head; 
By the miſprifing of a maid, too virtuous 
For the contempt of empire. Shakeſpeare. 
Mrsya1'51on. . J [from miſpriſe.] | 
1. Scorn; contempt, Not in ue. 
Here take her hand, 
Proud ſeornful boy, unworthy this good gift ! 
"That doth in vile miſprifien thackle up 
My love, and her deſert. Shakeſpeare. 


2. Miltake ; miſconception, Not in uſe. 
"Thou haſt miſtaken quite, 
And laid thy love juice on ſome true love's fight ; 
Of thy e muſt per force enſur 
Some true love turn'd, and not a falſe turn'd true. Shateſps 
. We feel ſuch or fich a lentiment within us, and herein Is no 
cheat or miſprifionz It is truly to, and our lente concludes nothing 
of its riſe. | (ne Seq;ſis. 
3. [In common law.] lt fignities neglect, negligence, 
or overſight, Mie of treaſon is the conceal- 
ment, or not diſcloſing, of known treaſon; for the 
which the offenders are to (ufter impritonment during 
the king's pleaſure, loſe their goods and the profits 
of their lands during their lives, Myi/prijion of fe- 
lony, is the letting any perſon, committed for trea- 
ſon or felony, or ſuſpicion of cither, to go before he 
be indicted, Convel, 
To MizyroPo'k11ON, v. a. (% and proportion.] To 
Join without due proportion. 
Misyro'vy. adj. [mis and provd.] Vitioully proud. 
Obſolete. | 
Now 1 fall, thy tough commixtures melt, 
Imppalting Henry, trength'ning wſprond Yok, Shateſp. 
Jo Mis wort. wv. a. [mis and guore.] To quote 
fallly. 
Look how we can, or ſad, or merrily, 
Interpretation will ese our looks, Sb a beſp. Henry IV, 

Alter all the care 1 have taken, there may be tevoral paſſages 
Ll ſqretrd, Arbutbnet on Coins. 

To Mise, v. „ [mis and recite.) 
not according to the truth. 

He wireeucer the argument, and denies the conſequence, which 
1 clears Pr amba!l againſt e. 

To Misnnrfcxon, va. [mit and reden.]! Lo reckon 
wrong ; to compute wrong. 

Whoever finds a miſtake in the fam totil, muſt allow himfelf out, 
though after repeated trials he may not tee in which article he has 
eee. eds 

Jo Mixkuta'rh, „ a, [mit and relate.] To relate 
inaccurately or tallly, 

To fatty me that he Cate not the experiment, he brought 
two ov three (mall pipes of glats, which gave me the opportunity of 
tiying its Neyte. 

NINA, „% [from mijrelate.)] Falſe or in- 
accurate narrative. 
Mine aim was only te prefs home thoſe things in writing, which 
Nod been ag)tated botrwren ws by word of mouth; a courſe much to 
be preferred bet ue verbal conterences, as bring lots tabject to mit 
taker and eee, and wheivin patatogitns are more quickly 
detee,ded. | Rr ambball, 

To Miet unn 4a. [mir and remember.) o 
mistake by waſting to memory, 

If 1 much bee wot, | had duch a iþ 
long enough tv lofe their verdure, 

To Misskro ny, wv, 4. [mi and ert.] 
falſe account of ; 
and falſe, 


eit from peas kept 

Boyios 
To give a 
do give an account diladvantageous 


Rogers. ] 


Denham's Sophy, | 


Shateſpeare, | 


M1skero'kr, 1. J. [from the verb.] Falſe account; 


To Miszrrarsz'xr. v. a. [mis and repreſent. ] To 


'To recite | 


The virtuous matron and the miſs. Hudibras. 
This gentle cock, for ſolace of his life, ; 
Six iſſes had beſides his lawful wife. Dryden. 
To Miss. v. a. (nien, Dutch and German.] Mifed 
preter, mif/ed or miſt part. | 
1. Not to hit by the mind; to miſtake, 
'Co heav'n their prayers 
Flew up, nor mi{i'd the way. | Milton. 
Nor can I wiſs the way, ſo ſtrongly drawn 
By this new-telt attraction, and initinR. Milton. 
2, Not to hit by manual aim. 
"The life you boaſted to your jav'lin giv'n, 
Prince, you have mid. Pope. 


x IS 


His doctrine was mriſreported, as though he bad every where 
preached this, not only concerning the Gentiles, but alto touching 
the Jews. , Hooſter - 

A man that never yet 


Did, as he vouches, wiſr:port your grace. Shakeſpeare. 
The wrong jadgment Ar 4 us, and makes the will often 
faſten on the worſt ſide, lies in miſreporring upon the various com- 
pariſons of theſe. Locke. 


y 


falſe and malicious repreſentation, 
| We defend him not, 
Only deſire to know his — 1 *tis poſſible 
It may be ſome miſtake or miſreport, | 
Some falſe ſuggeſtion, or bas oh 2a ſcandal, : Denham. 
As by flattery a man is uſually brought to open his boſom to his 
mortal enemy, ſo by detraction, and a ſlanderous miſrrport of per. 
ſons, he is often brought to ſhut the ſame even to his beſt and trueſt 
friends, | Soutb's Sermons. 


repreſent not as it is; to falſify to diſadvantage : 
nis often ſignifies not only error, but malice or miſ- 
chief. 

Two qualities neceſſary to a reader before his judgment ſhould be 
allowed, are common honeſty and common ſenſe ; and that no man 
could have mjrepre ented that paragraph, unle is he were utterly deſ- 
titute of one or both. Seoift. 

While it is ſo difficult to learn the ſprings of ſome facts, and 
ſo eaſy to forget the circumſtances of others, it is no wonder they 
ſhould be ſo groſly miſrepreſented to the publick by curious and in- 
quiſitive heads, who proceed altogether upon conjectures. Swift. 


MisREPRESENTA TION, 2. J [from mijrepre/ent. ] 
i. The act of miſrepreſenting. 


make che ſueceſſor look upon them as the only perfons he can truſt, 
Swift. 

2. Account maliciouſly falſe. 
Since J have ſhewn him his foul miftakes and ipjurious miſre- 
preſentations, it will become him publickly to own and retract them. 
| | Atterbury. 
Mis“. 1. / [nis and rule.] Tumult; confuſion; 

revel ; unjult domination. | 
In the portal plac'd, the heav'n- born maid, 


Thomſon. 
Miss. v. J. [contratted from miftre/ſs. Bailey.] | 
1. The term of honour to a young girl. 

Where there are little maſters and /e in a houſe, they are great 
impediments to the diverſions of the ſervauts. Seoift, 
2. A ſlrumpet; a concubine; a whore; a proſtitute. 
All women would be of one piece, 


3. To fail ot obtaining. 
If the deſired above all things to have Orgalus, Orgalus feared 


When a man miſſes his great end, happineſs, he will acknowledge 
he judged qt right. | Locke. 
4. % diſcover ſomething to be unexpeRedly wanting. 

Without him 1 found a weakneſs, and a miſtruſtfulneſs of my. 
ſelf, as one ſtrayed from his beſt ſtrength, when at any time I 21, 
ſed him. | Sidney. 

In vain have I kept all that this fellow hath in the wildernels, ſo 
that nothing was wied. 1 Sam. XXV. 21. 
5. Jo be without. 0 

We cannot miſs him z he does make our fire, 

Fetcl in our wood, Shateſpeare's Tempeſt, 
6. To omit. | | 

He that is ſo tender of himſelf, that he can never find in his 

heart ſo much as to mils a meal, by way of puniſhment for his faults, 


ſhews he is not much fallen out with himtelf. Duty of Man, 
She would never m/s one day, 
A walk fo fine, a fight ſo gay. Prior, 


7. To perceive want of. 
My redoubl'd love and care, 
May ever tend about thee to old age | 
With all things grateful chear'd, and fo ſupply'd, 


That what by me thou haſt loſt thou leaſt ſhalt miſs. Milton, 
He who has a firm, ſincere friend, may want all the reſt without 
1475 them. | South, 
To Miss. wv. u. | 
1. To fly wide; not to hit. 
Flying bullets now 
To execute his rage, appear too flow, 
"They miſs or {weep but common ſouls away. Wall, 


2, Not to ſucceed, | 
he general root of ſuperſtition is, that men obſerve when things 
hit, and not when they miſs ; and commit to memory the one, and 
forget and paſs over the other, Bacon. 
3. To fail; to miſtake, 
4. To be lot; to be wanting. 
| My lord, 
Upon my lady's miſſing, came to me 
With his (word drawn. Shakeſpeare's Cymbelines 
Thy ihepherds we hurt not, neither was there ought mifing unto 
them. 1 Jams XXV. 7. 
For a time caught up to Cod, as once 
Motes was in the mount, and mi//ing long, 
And the great Thitbite, who on tiery wheels 
Roe up to heav'n, yet once again to come. 
5. To miſcarry ; to tail, as by accident. 
TW invention all admir'd, and each, how he 
To be tht inventor , fo caly it ſcem d, 
Once found, which yet untound moſt would have thought 
Impollible, : Milton's Pa» adije Left, 
6. To fail to obtain, learn, or find; ſometimes with 
F before the object. 
Orittus ee of the Moldavian fell upon Maylat. K nolles. 
The moral and relative perſections of the Deity are ealy co be 
under ſtood by us ; upon the leaſt reflection we cannot miſe of them. 


Aiterdwry's Sermonts 
Miss. »./. [from the verb.] g 
1. Loſs; want. 


| could have bettet ſpat'd a better man. 
Oh, | ſhould have a heavy wi/s of thee, 
1f were much in love with Yanity, 


Ailton. 


Fnormous riot, and miſrule ſurvey'd, Pope. 
And through his airy hall the loud miſrule 
Of driving tempelt, is tor ever heard. 


nothing but to miſs Parthenia, Sidney. 
So may 1, blind fortune leading me, 
Miſs that, which one unworthier may attain 
And die with grieving. Shakejp. Merchant of Venice. 
Where ſhall a maid's diſtracted heart find reſt, 
If the can miſs it in her lover's breaſt ? Dryden. 


| 


— —— -— 


„ 


þ 


| 


They have prevailed by miſ-epreſentations, and other artifices, to | 


Ms 


If theſe papers have th evidence in them | 

6 of tots which ard 16; 26 » tie with | 
ly r may ge 
2. Miſtake; errour. Les, 


He did without any great miſs in th W 0 
Y grea iſs in ml of "OY To | 
3. Hurt; harm. Obſolete, 8 — 
In humble dales is footing faſt, A 
The trode is not ſo A 5 And 
And though one fall through heedleſs hag | 
Vet is his m/e not mickle. : wi . 1 bt 
Mr's8AL. n. J. [mifale, Latin; iel Fee Pe, elſe but a 
maſs book. | oy „bench. ] Th bur ace! 
By the rubrick of the miſal, in ey the ait, 
to 44 up to the middle of a * Waun maſs, the reds it, dein 
To Missa v. v. . [mis and y.] 8 goofs 0 
1. To ſpeak ill of; to cenſure. Obfgle; R 
Their ill behaviour garres men m Ane 
Both of their docttine and their fay. . A clov 
2. To ſay wrong. ee %% nothing | 
Diggon Davie, I bid her godday, Any t 
Or Diggon her is, or I I. My pe 
We are not dwarfs, but of equal ſtature, if Vino iow My ue mille 
; | kae e, , 
To Miss u. v. n. [mis and feem,) miau An 
1. To make falſe appearance. 1 
8 305 Dueſſa meet, ver wi 
o with her witcheraft and mi//temix 
Inveigled her to tollow her tells NG Fi me 
2. To miſbecome. Obſolete both. % N N 
Never knight I ſaw in ſuch miſceming plight, p. na 
To Miss RVE. v. 4. [mis an Jerve.) To t Kr concern 
faichfully. 0 "a i ol 
Great men, who miſſerwed theit country, werk fin 4 «fy 
8 Arduthng gt Mir 
To Mis$HA'PB. v. a. part. miſhaped and mils. 
miſhapen, [mi wron 
and ſhape. ; Theſe 
1. To ſhape ill; to form ill; to deform, dünn at 
A rude mishaper, monſtrous rabblement, p 0 ſhould d 
His monſtrous ſcalp down to his teeth it tore ay Nan This 
And that misformed ſhape, misfbaped more, * | AE land hi 
Him then the does transform to monftruous hu an) Ny. Fanc 
And horribly mi:fhapes with ugly lights, FS 15 for Colic 
Captiv'd eternally in iron mews. Fa 
Let the misſaped trunk that bears this head 7 T 
Be round impaled with a glorious crown. Shot A 
Pride will have a fall: the beautiful trees go — 1 
and only the misſpopcn and deſpicable dwarf is left fanling, Mis 
Pluto hates his own misfhapen race, Len Korg 
Her ſiſter furies fly her hideous face, Do-. 
They make bold to deſtroy ill- formed and niiſbaped e, Seldo 
The Alps broken into ſo many ſteps and precipices, form — 2 
the moſt irregular, mishapen ſcenes in the world, F friends. 
We ought not to believe that the banks of the ocean are rea STA 
deformed, becauſe they have not the form of a regular bu as 
nor that the mountains are migſhapen, beeaule they are not ed "wy 
pyramids or cones. Benly'' Jm : 
Some figures monſtrous and misfbap'd appear L 
Conſider'd ſingly, or beheld too near, * 
Which but proportion d to their ſite or place, obeV 
Due diſtance reconciles to form and grace, Pepe of re 
2. In Shakeſpeare, perhaps, it once ſignifies ill direted; miſtai 
as, to ſhape a courſe, more 
Thy wit, that ornament to ſhape and love, ini 
Misſhapen in the conduct of them both, 471 
Like powder in a ſkill-lets ſoldier's flaſk, : 7 | 
I ſet on fire. Shakes, Romeo and Julie, ew 
Mi'ss1LE. adj. [mifſilis, Lat.] Thrown by the hand; weed 
ſtriking at diſtance, 
We bend the bow, or wing the miſile tart, Pipe — 
Mi'ss io. 1. /. [mifffo, Latin, ] ( 
1. Commiſſion ; the ſtate of being ſent by ſupreax ; 
authority, 
Her ſon tracing the deſart wild, B 
All his great work to come betore him ſet, FR 
How to begin, how to accompliſh beſt, | 
His end of being on earth, and miſſin high. Mia, tba 
The divine authority of our miſſion, and the powers veſted in u 
by the high-prieſt of our profetſion, Chriſt Jelus, are publicky A 
diſputed and denied. ditrhury _ 
2. Perſons ſent on any account, uſually to propagate 258 
religion. ered & 
In theſe ſhips there ſhould be a rer of three of the brethren of Aut! 
Solomon's houſe, to give us knowledge of the ſciences, manutacs Misr 
tures, and inventions of all the world, and bring us books an ly 1 
patterns; and that the brethren ſhould ſtay abroad til the new 4 
Miſſions Baca i New Atari Fn 
3. Diſmiſſion ; diſcharge. Not in ule. inde 
In Czſar's army, ſomewhat the ſoldiers would hare hab ye 7 Mi: 
only demanded a miſjien or diſcharge, though with no inge! Th 
ſhould be granted, but thought to wrench him to thelr ohe ® 
fires ; whereupon with one cry they afked ion. * J Mis 
4. Faction; party. Not in uſe. be 
Glorious deeds, in theſe ſields of late, Su) 
Made emulous _ mongſt the gods themſelves, _ lure do 
And drove great Mars to faction. 22 The 
M1's$10NARY. | n. . [miffionaire, F rench.] Obe fe Giforde 
M1's810NER, to propagate religion. 2 J. Mis 
You mention the preſbyterian miſſionary, who bath be pre fully 
ed for his religion, . J Mis 
Like mighty mi/oncr you come Dad il: 
Ad partes infidelium. 7 FI 5 
M1i'ss1vs. adj. [mifſive, French. k 
1. Such as is ſent. | ir 
The king grants a licence under the great ſeal, w_—_ _ 
d'eſlire, to eleck the perſon he has nominated by g. * liel 
. «os 
2. Uſed at diſtance, 1 
In vain with darts a diſtant war they try. D N Mis 
Short, and niore ſhort, the He weapons f. TO 
MI SSIVE. u. J. | French. ] | zu tet ie 
1. A letter ſent: it is retained 5 2 ay > g 
Great aids came in to him ; partly upon #® __ 7 t 
luntary from many parts. 5 Bacen's tir; 7, Mis 
2. A meſlenger, Both obſolete. to th 
Rioting in Alexandria, you 
Did pocket up my letters; and with taunts geol. 0 
Did gibe my iii out of audience. e from bee du 
While wiapt in the wonder of it came . Jed“ % F 
who all hail'd me thane of Cawder. bat To ip 
To Mis8Pk"AK, v. 4. [mis and Jpeak.) 1 
wrou | 7. Mis 
wroug. | 
| A mother aur to og b nght 
Her early child Prat half utter d wort: jgg I's 
To Miss8PE'AK, v. 2. To blunder in (peak! $ | * 
; It is not ſo; thou haſt ile, agen, TY 6 _ 
Tell o'er thy tale again» Ihaggt Au 


1. 4 


Misr. . / [mipr, Saxon. ] 


Sbal ep. H. ay IV. 


MIS 


thin cloud; a ſmall thin rain not perceived in 


ut a cloud here below. 


MisT. v. 4. from the noun.] To cloud; to co- 
0 181. * 


: dur or ſteam. 
ver wah, ar Lend me a N 3 
ill -1ift or ſtain the ſtone, 
nf hater 3 g | Shakejpeare's King Lear. 
1150 E. adj. from miſtake. | Liable to be 
1ST 4 g 


conceived Wrong 
[t is not ſtrange to 


* i around his brows are ſpread, 
ro eee of 
1 a , 
4 4 is nothing but a mift flying gh un e Loc te. 


i at di darkens. 
An 17 3 blinded with ſuch miſts of ſuſpicion, they | 
Mary Js moſt deſperate actions. King Charles. 
" mie ion caſt a miſ? before his ſenſe, Py 
Rey wn made or magn:fy'd th' offence. rydens 


(ee the difference of a third part in ſo large an 
if we conſider how differently they are Jet forth in minor 
I 


Mts 


from glaſs, or the blade of a ſword, ſuch as doth not at. all detain or | 


imbibe the moiſture, for the miſtineſs (cattereth i lately. Bacon. 
Alo * Mr'sT10N. 2. /. ; ati | 

ige dr 3 like the mornleg ſtars 7” being 8 [from miſtus, ee he ſtate of 
To us diſcovers 0 dry 3 diffolv'd In animals many actions ate mixt, and depend upon their living | 

His light thole 1 long | nvoty'd. Denham. form as well as that of miſtion, and though they wholly ſeem to re- 

Which our dar dens d to clouds obſcure the ſky, tain unto the body, depart upon diſunion. | Brown. 

And miſts wy v'd the thirſty ground ſupply» Roſcommon. Both bodies do, by the new texture reſulting from their ion, 

And clouds _ root de of ſmall but ſolid globules, which there- | produce colour, Boyle on Colours. 

As a miſt 1s 1 Wpouty and therefore awatry cloud, is 7 MisTLETO E. #. /. [myprelran, Saxon; miſtel, Daniſh, 
bore deſcend 3 ei of very ſmall and concave 9 whic = 3 bird lime, and Tan, a tavig. | A plan t. | 
ſe but a con that height, in which they are of equ wer u the The flower of the miſtletoe confiſts of ont leaf, which is. ſhaped |' 

fore aſcend to his remain ſuſpended, till by _ ny" 0 18 like a baſon, divided into four parts, and beſet with warts; the 

the alt) _—_— they deſcend in ſolid drops z 2 nn. 5 ovary which is produced in the female flowers is placed in a remote 

git, being m_ er Chen many of them run together, as in Gn : part of the plant from the male flowers, and conſiſts of four ſhorter 

4 wh, or bigs , red. 


leaves ; this becomes a round berry. full of a glutinous ſubſtance, 
incloſing a plain heart-ſhaped ſeed : this plant is always vroduced 
from ſeed, and is not to be cultivated in the earth, but will always 
grow upon trees; from whence the ancients accounted it a ſuper- 
plant, who thought it to be an excreſcence on the tree without ſeed. 


which feeds upon the berries of this plant in winter when it is ripe, 
doth open the ſeed from tree to tree; for the viſcous part of the 
berry, which immediately ſurrounds the ſeed, doth ſometimes 
faſten it to the outward part of the bird's beak, which, 10 get diſ- 
engaged of, he ſtrikes his beak at the branches of a neighbouring 
tree, and ſo leaves the ſeed ſticking by this viſcous matter to the 
bark, which, if it lights upon a ſmooth part of the tree, will 


and ſome other ſmooth rind trees: whenever a branch of an oak 

tree hath any of theſe plants growing upon it, it is cut off, and pre- 

ſerved by the curious in their collections of natural cutloſities. Miller. 
If ſnowe do continue, ſheepe hardly that fare 


B Crave miſtle and ivie for them for to ſpare. Tuſſer. 
count, l 1teable numbers. e A barren and deteſted vale, you ſee it is: 
and lels miſt a. [mis and zake.] To conceive The trees, though Summer, yet forlorn and lean, 
Misr KE- 5 methin for that which it 1s not. O'ercome with moſs, and baleful mifſe/to. = Shakeſpeare, 
wrong; de take 25 [eat affinity between their invocation of M.ſeltoe groweth chiefly upon crab trees, apple trees, ſometimes 
'Thele did apprehend 3 Ne or elſe there was no danger one upon azles, and rarely upon oaks : the iſleltoe whereof is counted 
ſijnts and the . 5 | Stilling fleets det Boar ae : oy ever green Winter and 3 _ 3 
auld de mia ben tor . 16-5. and-afoaders a white gliſtering berry ; and it js a plant utterly differing from the 
ti wil make ed tra gs Boater hechns Locke. plant upon which it groweth. | Bacon, 
d his MeaniNge | ; ily ſaid is miſtaken All your temples ſtrow 
4p paſſes for knowlege, and what is prettily Laid | 1 Hg , With laurel green, and ſacred miſletoe, Gay's Trivia. 
| for fide 7, into the notion fall, M1'sSTLI&E, adj. [miſt and Jike.] Reſembling a miſt. 
That vice or bert, and nothing is ſo plain, — Not I, unleſs the breath of heart- ſick groans | 
Ak Nfl cn colts the time and pain. Pope. Miſilike untold me from the ſearch of eyes. Shakeſpeare. 
"Tis to miſtake 


; | ight. 
k. v. 1. To err; not to judge right. 

, Mis tual folly in his angels; mens judgments, which 
1 houſes of clay, cannot be without their miſtal in gi. 
8 Ratrigh's Hiſtory of the World. 


Seldom any one miſtakes Locke. 
to the idea green. : 3 
* and ſometimes occaſion miſunderſtanding among 


Sevift, 
* * pret. and part. paſſ. of miſtake for miſtaken, 
etained in Scotland. 
2 15 dagger hath mi 2 for lo! the ſheath 
ies the back of Mountague, | 
* it misſheathed in my daughter's boſom. Shakeſpeare. 
„„ Misra'ken. To err. [To miſtake has a kind 
of reciprocal ſenſe; 1 miſtake, Je me trompe. Jam 
miſtaken, means, J miſconceive, I am in an error ; 
more frequently than J am ill under flood ; but, my 
opinion is miſtaken, means my opinion 18 not rightly un- 
derjtied.) 


The towns, Nel 


in his names ot ſimple ideas, or applies 


ther of the one ſide nor the other, willingly 


MrsTo'LD, particip. paſl, of Hell. 
M1sTo'ok, particip. paſſ. of miſtake, 
| Look nymphs, and ſhepherds look, 
What ſudden blaze of majeſty, 
Too divine to be miſtook. 
Mi'srxkss. 2. J. [maiftreſt, maitreſſe, French.] 
1. A woman who governs: correlauve to /ubjet or to 
ſervant, | 
Here ſtood he in the dark, his ſharp ſword out, 
Mumbling of wicked charms, conj'ring the moon 
To ſtand 's auſpicious et. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Let us prepare | | 


Milton. 


Some welcome for the miſtr./s of the houſe, Shakeſpeare. 
Like che lily, 
That once was miſtreſs of the field and flouriſh'd, © 
I'll hang my head and periſh. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
He'll make your Paris louvre ſhake for it, 
Were it the miſtreſs court of mighty Eutope. Shakeſpeare. 


I will not charm my tongue; I'm bound to ſpeak; 
My miſtreſs here lies murther'd in her bed. Sap. Othello. 
The late queen's gentlewoman ! a knight's daughter ! 


Ti ine £ To be her miftreſs' miſtreſs | the queen's queen. Shakeſpeare. 
opening : eit 2 to ſtrangers, nor Rrangers willingly os Rome now is Rk T the whole world, ” _ — es a 
ew 1 . en Jonſon's Catiline. 
nt aa 0 ee . . Wonder not, en, miſtreſs ! if perhaps 
ITO "Ry 4 ee e e Thou can'ſt, who art ſole wonder; much leſs arm 
ks * eee ts r 8 Thy looks, the heav'n of mildneſs, with diſdain, Milton. 
OW | Ace . : 
lin nde in conſtant reſolutions Shakeſpeare's Henry V. e, Tee NE: en ene | 
eee d r b, w. Who or ng 
, ; ; "FOES ith the declining or encreaſing moon 
574'ke, 1. J. [from the verb.] Miſconception ; . HY by, BAGS Hig.g2! 908 X 
error, | . As miſtreſs of the rivers and the main. Blactmore. 
He never ſhall find out fit mate; but ſuch 


As ſome misfortune brings him, or miſtake. 


pollibility of miſtake in what it believes. 


about it. 


ly; fallly. 


The error is not in the eye, 


indeed be ong to the object. 
They nifate the queſtion, 


Jo Misrracn. v. a. [mis and teach. | 
wrong, 


This inundation of miſtemper*d humour 
| Retts by you only to be qualified. 
Misr 


aer, what kind of, Obſolete. 
The redctols knight toward him croſſed faſt, 
To weet what miſter wight was ſo dilmay'd, 
There him he finds all ſenſeleſs and ayhaſt, 
OMiSTERM, 
deouſly, 


Hence baniſhed, is baniſh'd from the world ; 
And world exil'd is death. That baniſhed 


Milton. 
Iifallibility is an abſolute ſecurity of the underſtanding from all 
Tillotſons 

Thoſe terrors are not to be charged upon religion, which pro- 
ted either from the want of religion, or ſuperſtitious miſtakes 
Bentley. 


Miri 'xinGLy. adv. [from miſtaking.) Erroneoul- 


but in the eſtimative faculty, which 
milalngly concludes that colour to belong to the wall which does 
beong to Boyle on Colours. 
To Misva'vs, b. 4. [mis and flate.] To ſtate wrong. 
when they talk of preſſing ceremonies, 

Biſhop Sanderſon. 
'To teach 


Such guides ſhall be ſet over the ſeveral congregations as will be 


Shakeſpeare's King John. 
*. adj, [trom meſtier, trade, French.) What 


| Spenſer. 
v. a, [mis and term.) To term erro- 


What a miſerable ſpectacle, for a nation that had been miſtreſs at 

ſea ſo long! Arbuthnot en Coins. 
2. A woman who has ſomething in poſſeſſion. 

There had ſhe enjoyed herſelf while ſhe was miſtr:/s of herſ-lf, 


and had no other thoughts but ſuch as might ariſe out of quiet 
ſeuſes. | 


ä Sidncy. 
Ages to come, that ſhall your bounty hear, | 
Will think you miſtreſs of the Indies were 
Though freighter bounds your fortune did confine, 
In your large heart was found a wealthy mine. Muller. 


3. A woman ſkilled in any thing. 3 
A letter deſires all young wives to make themſelves 1 of 
Wingate's Arithmetick. Addiſon's Spe#tator. 
4. A woman teacher. | 
Erect publick ſchools, provided with the beſt and ableſt maſters 
and miſtreſſes. | Sqoift. 
5. A woman beloved and courted, 
They would not ſuffer the prince to confer with, or very rarely 


ſure to miſteach them. Biſhop Sanderſon. to ſec, his miſtreſs, whom they pretended he ſhould forthwith marry. 
The extravagances of the lewdeſt wo are the more Fong 3 eee Clarendon. 

Gforders of a miſt ected youth. Eſtrange. ice honour ſtill engages to req ; ; 

J. ate # 2 ED a tell. 'To tell unfaith- Falſe miftrefſes and proud with flight for light. Granville, 
fully or inaccurately 6. A term of . * a 
ur i ; | Look you pale, miſtreſs 

* ous ; N. v. a. [mis and temper. ] To temper Do you mrder he SREIs . Sung 

do diſorder. 


7. A whore; a concubine. | 


MisTru'sT. . J [mis and truſt.) Diſlidence ; ſuſ- 
picion ; want of confidence. 
He needs not our miſiruſt, ſince 1 
ffices, and what we have to do 
To the direQion Juſt, 5 Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
Not then miſtruſt, but tender love, injoins | 
That I roar at. thee oft; and mind thou me! Milton. 
To MisTRu'sT. b. a. [mis and truſt.] To ſuſpeQ; 
to doubt; to regard with difidence. 
Will any man allege thoſe human inficmities, as reaſons why 


Is death miſlerm'd. Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. theſe things ſhould be miſtrufted or doubted of. Hooker. 
7. Misyn I'NK, v. a. [ mis and think, To think ill; By a divine inſtinct, mens _ miſtruſt 
to think wron Enſuing danger; as by proof we ſee, PA 
How will . country, for theſe woful chances The waters ſwell before a boiſterous wn 3 ae. 
ht the king, and not be ſatisfy d. ' Shakeſpeare, — on RN = 100 light, FEY 
For e 8 The relation of a Spartan youth, that can; g me er fe 
Thoughts | which how found they harbour in thy breaſt, under his robe to tear out his bowels, Is er td by men Of 90% 
q Adam, Miſibcaght of her to thee ſo dear! Milton. neſs, The gen'rous train complies, 
or: uk. v. a. [mis and time.] Not to time Nor fraud miſt uin in virtue's fair diſguiſe. Pope i Odyſſey. 
zn! not to adapt properly with regard to time. | Misrau-sT Tl. adj. [mifroft and full.] Diflident; 


\STINESS,'m, /, [from miſty. 
lag overcaſt, 4 


The s 
Au (; 


J Cloudineſs; ſtate of 


reedy depredation of air upon watry moiſture, and verſion 
6 into air, appeateth in the ſudden vaniſhing of vapours i 


doubting. - 
| T hold it ape : 

To reſt miſtruſ ſul, where a noble heart 

Hath 22 open hand in ſigu of love. 


: Shabeſpes res 


The manner of its propagation is as follows: the miffletoe thruth, | 


faſten itſelf, and the following winter put our and grow: the trees | 
Which this plant doth moſt readily take upon are the apple, the aſh, | 


Here the miſtruſt ful. fowl no harm ſuſpects, F | 
| So fafe are nil which our king protetts. Waller. 
MisTRusTruLNEsS. #. /. [from mituſtful.] Diffi- 

dence ; doubt. OTA: br 


Without him I found a weakneſs, and a miſtruſſ ſulneſt of gs, 
as one ſtrayed from his beſt ſtrength, when at any time I miſt him. 


; | 881 ney 
MisT&v'sTPULLY..edv. [from miftrytfel.]. Wick 
ſuſpicion z with miſtruſt. 


adi. [from mifiryft.] Confident : 


oy ak th root, . 


CY 


x 


MisT&V'STLESS. 
unſuſpecting. 

; Where he deth in ſtream 
Veil'd with night's robe, 


Mi'sr v. adj. [from i.] 
1. Clouded ; overſpread with miſts. 
The morrow fair with purple beams 
| Diſpers'd the ſhadows of the miſty night, 
Loud howling wolves arouſe the jades, 
That drag the tragick melancholy night; 
Who with their drowf 


rowly, 


* F 


— 


Fairy Queens 

Clip dead mens graves; and from their miſty jaws . | 

Breath foul contagious darkneſs in the air. re. 

Parents overprize their children, while they behold them through 

the vapours of affection, which alter the appearance, as things 

leem bigger in mifly mornings. „„. 
Now ſmoaks with ſhow'rs the miſſy mountain ground, 

And floated fields lie undiſtinguiſh'd round. ** © , Popes 

2. Obſcure; dark; not plain. : 


To MisUnDERSTAND. v. a. [mis and underſtand.] 
To miſconceive; to miſtake. | 


* ” 


The words of Tertullian, as they are by them alledged, are miſ 
underſtood. | here 


> Hog 

Hie failed in diſtinguiſhing two regions, both called Eden, and 

altogether miſunderſtood two of the four rivers. © Raleigh. 
In vain do men take ſanctuary in ſuch miſunderfood expreſſigns as 


theſe ; and from a falſe perſuaſion that they cannot reform“ their 
lives, never go about it, 


South. 
This, if it be neglected, will make the reader very much miſtake 
and miſunderſtand his meaning. See Loc be. 


Were they only deſigned to inſtruct the three ſucceeding genera- 
tions, they are in no danger of being miſunderſicod. Aaddiſan. 
The example of a good man is the beſt direct on we can follow : 
in the performance of our duty; the moſt exact rules and precepts are 
ſuhject to be miſunderſtood ; ſome at leaſt will miſtake their mean- 
ing. | Roger's Sermons» 
Misuxp ERST IN DING. #. /. [from miſunderſtand.) 
1. Diſſenſion; difference; diſagreement. E 4 
There is a great miſunderſanding betwixt the corpuſcular phi 
ſophers and the chemiſts. 
Servants miſtake 
friends. 
2. Error; miſconception. 
Sever the conſtruction of the injury ſrom the point of contempt, 
imputing it to miſunderſfanding or fear. Bacon, 
Misvu'sacs. 1. J. | from miſuſe.] : 
1. Abule; ill uſe, 
2. Bad treatment. 


To Misv's E. v. a. [me/uſer, French; mis 
Io treat or uſe improperly; to abuſe. 
You miſuſe the rev'rence of your place, 
As a falſe favourite doth his prince's name | 
In deeds diſhon'rable. pay. copy Henry IV. 
It hath been their cuſtom ſhamefully to miſuſe the fervent zeal-of 


men to religious arms, by converting the monies that have been 
levied for ſuch wars to their own ſervices. 


x 


lo- 
Boyle. 
and ſometimes occaſion miſunderflandings 0. 


S401 - 


and % 


S. Ralcighs 

; Bacchus, that firſt from out the purple grape | 
Cruſh'd the ſweet poiſon of 990 wine. Milton. 
Machiavel makes it appear, that the weakneſs of Italy, once ſo 


ſtrong, was cauſed by the corrupt practices of the papacy, in de- 
praving and miſu/ing religion. Säoeutb. 
Misuv“sk. > from the verb.] 
1. Evil or cruel treatment. 
Upen whoſe dead corpſe there was ſuch miſuſe, 
Such beaſtly, ſhameleſs transformation, 
By thoſe Welſhwomen done, as may not be 
Without much ſhame retold, Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
2. Wrong or erroneous uſe. | | 
How names taken for things miſlead the underſtanding, the 
attentive reading of philoſophical writers would diſcover, and that 
in words little ſuſpected of any ſuch miſuſe, Lockes 
3- Miſapplication ; abule. 8 6. 
We have reaſon to humble ourſelves before God by faſting and 
prayer, leſt he ſhould puniſh the miſuſe of our mercies, by ſtopping 
the courſe of them. Aterbuty. 
To Miswe'en. v. n. [mis and æveen.] To misjudge; 
to diſtruſt, ] Obſolete. | 
Latter times things more unknown ſhall ſhow, 
| Why then thould witlels man ſo much miſeocen. Fairy Queen. 
To Miswe'nD. v. #. [mis and pendan, Saxon.] To 
go wrong. Obſolete. N 
Every thing begun with reaſon, 
Will come by ready means unto his end: 


But things miſcounſelled muſt needs miſtvend, Hubberd. 
In this maze ſtill wand'red and miſwen:, 
For heaven decreed to conceal the ſame, 
To make the miſcreant more to feel his ſhame, Fairfax, 


Mi'sy. »./. A kind of mineral. 
Mijy contains no vitriol but that of iron: it is a very beautiful 
mineral, of a fine bright yellow colour, of friable ſtructure, and 
reſembles the golden marcaſites. | Hill, 
Mirz. u. /. [mite, French; mit, Dutch.] 
1. A ſmall inſect found in cheeſe or corn; a weevil. 


Virginity breeds mites, like a cheeſe, conſumes itſelf to the very 
paring, and dies with feeding its own ſtomach. 


Shakeſp. 
The poliſh'd glaſs, whoſe ſmall convex 25 
Enlarges to ten millions of degrees, 
The mite inviſible elſe, of nature's hand 
| Leaſt animal. Philips. 
The idea of two is as diſtinèt from the idea of three, as the mag- 
nitude of the earth from that of a mire. Locke, 


2. The twentieth part of a grain. 

The Seville piece of eight contains thirteen pennyweight twenty- 

one grains and fifteen mites, of which there are twenty in the grain, 

of ſterling filver, and Is in value forty-three Engliſh pence and eleven 

hundredths of a penny. Arbuthinet, 

3. Any thing proverbially ſmall ; the third part of a 
farthing. 


Though any man's corn they do bite, 
They will not allow him a mite. 


Tuſſire 
Are you defrauded, when he feeds the poor, 
Our mite decreaſes nothing of your ſore. Dryden. 
Did 1 e'er my mite with- hold i 
From the impotent and old. Swift, 
4. A ſmall particle. 
Put blue-bottles into an ant-hill, they will be ſtained with red, 


becaule the ants thruſt in their Rings, and inſtill into them u ſmall 
mite of their ſtinging liquor, which hath the ſame effe 


as oil of 
vitriol. Ray on Creation. 
Mirz“LLA. 2. J. A plant. | Miller, 


M1" THRIDATE. 2. ½¼ [mithridate, French, ] 


; Mithridate ls one of the capital medleines of the ſhops, conſiſting 
of « great number of ingredients, and has its name from its inven- 
tor Mithridates, king of Pontus. Quincy. 
But you of learning and religion, | 
And virtue, and ſueh ingredients, have made 
A mithridate, whoſe operation L 
Keeps off, or cures, what can be done or ſaid, Donne. 
Mirusib ar Hard. u. /; [thlaſpi, Lat.] A er 
I fr. 
W 1ahk adj, [mitigans, Latin] Lenient ; leni- 
tive. é | 
To Mr'Ticarty, v. 4. [mitigh, Lat. mitiger, Fr.] 
1. To temper} to make leſe rigorous. 
We could greatly wiſh, that the rigour of their opinion were 


* and mitigated. Hookers 
2. To alleviate; to make mild ; to aſſuage. 
| Miſhaps are maſter'd by advice diſcreet, | 
And counſel mitigates the greateſt ſmart. Fairy Queen. 


All it can do is, to deviſe how that which muſt be endured may 
be mitigated, and the inconveniencies thereof countervailed as near 
as may be, that, when the beſt things are not poſſible, the belt 

be made of thoſe that ave, ' Hooker, 
K To mollify ; to make leſs ſevere ; to ſoften. 
I undertook 

Refore thee t and, not . on obtain 

ight, that I mitigate their doom 

84 12 deriv'd. e Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

4- To cool ; to moderate. | 

A man has frequent opportunity of mirigating the fierceneſs of a 
party, of ſoftening the envious, quieting the angrys and reQifying 
the prejudiced, | Addiſon's Spettator, 

Mirioa Trion. . /. [mitigatio, Latin; mitigation, 

French ; from mitigate.] Abatement of any thing 

nal, harſh, or painful, 

The king would not have one penny abated of that granted to 
him by parliament, becauſe it might encourage other countries to 
pra the like releaſe or mitigation. Bacon. 

The cauſed divers ſuhjects to be Indiel of ſundry erlmes; and 
when the bills were found they committed them, and ſuſtered them 
to langulſh long in priſon, to extort from them great fines and ran- 
ſoms, which termed compoſitions and mitigarions. 

W Henry VII. 
MITRE, . /. [mitre, French; mitra, Latin.] 
1. An ornament for the head. 

Nor Pantheus, thee, thy mitre nor the bands 
| Of awful Phebus, ſav'd from impious hands. 
2. A kind of epiſcopal crown, 

Biſhopricks or burning, mirre: or ſaggots, have been the rewards 
of different perſons, according as they pronounced theſe conſecrated 
ſyllables, or not. : Watts, 

Miran. %% [Among workmen.] A kind of join- 
Mi'tuzr,F ing two boards together. Miller. 


Dryden. 


M1'T&uD, adj. [mitre, French; from mitre.) Adorned | 


with a mitre. 
Shall the loud herald our ſucceſs relate, 
Or mitred prieſt appoint the ſolemn day ? Prior, 
Mitred abbots, among us, were thoſe that were exempt from the 
dioceſan's jurifditlon, as having within their own precinQts epiſco- 
pal authority, and being lords in parliament were called abbots ſo. 
vereign, Ayliffe's Parergon. 
Mi'rrivr. ad}. [mittens, Latin.) Sending forth; 
 _ emitting. | 
The fAluxion proceedeth from humour: youu in quantity or 
quality, thruſt forth by the part mittent upon the inferior weak parts, 
: h Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Mi'TTix8. . / [mitaine, French.) lt is ſaid that mir 
is the original word z whence witten, the plural, and 
afterwards / tent, as in chicken, 
1. Coarſe gloves for the winter. 
December muſt be expreſſed with a horrid aſpect, as alſo January 
clad in liſh rug, holding In furred witten the fign of Capricorn. 
| Veucbam on Drawing. 
2. 8 that cover the arm without covering the 
ngers. 
J. To handle one without mittens, To uſe one roughly. 
A low phraſe. Ainſworth, 
Mi'rriuus. . / [Latin.) A warrant by which a 
juſtice commits an offender to priſon, | 
To MIX. v. «. [miſchen, Dutch ; mi/ceo, Latin.) 
1. To unite to ſomethir.g elſe, 
Fphralm hath mixed himſelf among the people. Hof. vii. 8. 
2. To unite various ingredients into one maſs, 
A mixed multitude went up with them, and flocks and herds. 


Exed. xl}, 18. 
He ſent out of his mouth a blaſt of fire, and out of his lips a 
Hlaming breath, and out of his tongue, he catt out ſparks and tem- 


poſts g and they were all iet together, 2 £/dr. 
Alr, and ye elements, the eldeſt birth 
Of nature's womb, that In quaternion run 
e Free circle, multiform 3 and mix 
And nouriſh all things. Milton, 


3. To form of different ſubſtances or kinds, 
I have choſen an argument, xt of religious and civil conſider. 
ations g and likewife t between contemplative and ative. 
Bacon's Holy Mur. 
4+ To join to mingle ; to confuſe, 
Brothers, you wir your ſadne(y with ſome fear ; 
"This Is the Englith not the Turkiſh court. Sbabeſpeare. 
She turns, on hoſpitable thoughts intent 3 
What cholce to chooſe for delicacy belt, 
What order, fo contriv'd as not to wir 
Taſtes, nor well joln'd, Ineleg ant, but bring 
Taste after toſte, upheld with kindeft change. Milton. 
To Mix, w.n, Lo be united into one maſs, not by 
JunQion of ſurfaces, but by mutual intromiſſion of 
arts, 
P Nut Is there yet no other way, beſides 
"Theſe painful paitages, how we may come 


To death, and wiv with one connatural duſt ? Milton, 
If (pirits embrace, 

Total they wiv, union of pure with pure 

Deflring or reſtrain'd conveyance need 

Ai fleth to mix with fleck, or foul with ſoul, Mitten, 


Mi'xsn, % [mixen, Saxon.) A dunghill; a lay 


al, 
Mi'xtioNn. . 6 [ mixtion, French; from mix.] Mix- 
ture j confuſion of one thing with another. 


Others perceiving this rule to fall ſhort, have pleced It out by 
the mivtien of vaculty among bodies, believing it le hat which makes 
one rarer than another, Digby on Bodies, 

"They are not to de lightly paſt over as elementary or ſubtetra- 
ne⁰⁰,ỹ . | Brown. 

Mir. atv. [from mix.] With coalition of dif. 

ferent parts into one, 

Mi'xtunn, „% [mixtara, 2 

1. 9 wi of l he ſtate of being mixed, 

ture, WW n contrary do fo quallt . 
6 the ane the danger of the 5 exceli, that 8 
den make us freie, as well as wo are kept under with the ſenſd 


MOB 


of our own wretchedneſs ; nor, while we truſt in the mercy of 
God through Chriſt Jeſus, fear be able to tyrannize over . 

*. 
Thoſe liquors are expelled out of the body which, by their mix- 


ture, convert the aliment into an animal liquid, Arl-uthnot. 
I, by baleful furies led, 

With monſtrous mixture ſtain'd my mother's bed. 
„A maſs formed by mingled ingredients. 
CY Come Aal What if this ny o not work at all ? Shakeſp. 

While we live in this world, where good and bad men are blend- 
ed together, and where there is alſo. a mixevre of good and evil 
wiſely, diſtributed by God, to ſerve the ends of his providence. 


| | Altterbury's Sermons. 
3+ That Which is added and: mixed. 

Neither can Cod himſelf be otherwiſe underſtood, than as a 
mind free and diſentangled from all corporeal mixtures, perceiving 
and u ving all things. Stilling flect. 

Cicero doubts whether it were poſſible N a e to exiſt, 

t iling mixture of piety in its conſtitution. 
that had not a prevailing _ ure of piety Addiſon's Freebolder, 
MrzMazs. n./. [A cant word, formed from maze by 


reduplication.] A maze; a labyrinth, 

Thoſe who are accuſtomed to reaſon have got the true key of 
books, and the clue to lead them through the ni, of variety of 
opinions and authors to truth, Locke. 


M1'zz8n. n. / [mezarn, Dutch. ] 

The mizzen is a maſt in the ſtern or back part of a ſhip: in ſome 
large ſhips there are two ſuch maſts, that ſtanding next the main 
malt is called the main mizzen, and the other near the poop the 
bonaventure mizzen ; the length of a mizzen maſt is half that of 
the main maſt, or the ſame with that of the main topmaſt from 
the quarterdeck, and the length of che mizzen topmaſt is half that. 


P ope. 


Bailey. 

A commander at ſea had his leg fractured by the fall of his miz- 

zen topmaſt. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Mi'zzy. . J. A bog; a quagmire. Ainſworth, 


MnzMo'Nnicks. 1. /. HU The act of memory. 
Mo. adj, [ma, Saxon; mae, Scottiſn.] Making greater 
number; more. Obſolete. 

| Calliope and muſes mo, 

Soon as your oaken pipe begins to ſound 

Their ivory lutes lay by. 

With oxbows and oxyokes, with other things mo, 
For oxteem and horſeteem in plough for to go. 
Mo. adv. Further; longer; Obſolete. 

Sing no more ditties, ſing no mo 
Of dumps ſo dull and heavy 

The frauds of men were ever fo, 

Since Summer was firſt leafy. Shakeſpeare. 


To MOAN, v. a. [from mznan, Saxon, to grieve.] 
To lament; to deplore, | 


To Moan. v. n. To grieve; to make lamentation. 
The gen'rous band redreſſive ſearch'd 

Into the horrors of the gloomy jail, | 

Unpity'd and unheard, where miſery moant. Thomſon, 

Moan. 1. J. [from the verb.] Lamentation ; audible 

ſorrow ; grief expreſſed in words or cries, 

| | have diſabled mine eſtate, 

By ſhewing ſomething a more ſwelling port, 

Than my taint means would grant continuance 3 

Nor do 1 now make moan to be abridg'd 

From ſuch a noble rate. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 

The freſh ſtream ran by her, and murmur'd her moans ; 

The ſalt tears fell from her, and ſoften'd the ſtones. Shateſp. 

Sullen moan 
Hollow groans, 

And cries of tortur'd ghoſts. 
Moar. . / [nette, French, a mound ; moza, low Lat.] 
A canal of water round a houſe or caſtle for defence. 

The caſtle I found of good ſtrength, having u great moat round 
about it, the work of a noble gentleman, of whoſe unthrifty ſon he 


Spenſer . 
Tufſer . 


had bought It, Sidney. 
'he- fortreſs thrice himſelf in perſon ſtorm'd; 
Your valour bravely did th' aflault ſuſtain, 
And fill'd the mots and ditches with the (lain, Dryden. 


No walls were yet, nor fence, nor mote, nor mound, 
Nor drum was heard, Dryden's Ovid. 


To Mor. v. a. [motter, Fr. from the noun.] To 
ſurround with canals by way of defence. 


ſides this dejected Mariana. Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſures 
An aim of Lethe, with a gentle flow, | 
The palace moats, and o'er the pebbles creeps, 
And with ſoft murmurs calls the coming ſleeps. Dryden. 
He ſees he can hardly approach greatneſs, but, as a mared caſtle, 
he mult firſt paſs the mud and filth with which it is encompaſſed, 
. ; Dryden. 
Mon. 3. / [contrated from mobile, Lat.] The croud; 
a tumultuous rout, | 
Parts of different ſpecies jumbled together, according to the mad 
imagination of the dawber z a very monſter in a Bartholomew-fair, 
for the mob to gape at. Dryden. 
Dreams are but interludes, which fancy makes, 
When monarch reaſon ſleeps, this lah wakes; 
Compounds a medley of dajointed things, 
A court of coblers, and a mob of kings. Dryden. 
A cluſter of ob were making themſelves merry with their betters. 
Addijon's Freebolder. 
Mov. . / [from moble.) A kind of female undreſs 
for the head. | 
To Mon. v. a. 
bear by tumu 


Mo'sutsH. ady [from mob.) Mean; done after the 
manner of the mob, 
Te Mont. v. a. [ſometimes written mable, perhaps 
by a ludicrous alluſion to the French je m' habille.] 
o dreſs groſsly or inelegantly. | 
But who, oh ! hath ſeen the mobled queen, 
Run barefoot up and down. Shateſp. Hamlet. 


Mo'puy. . /. An American drink made of potatoes, 
Mo'viu.s. . J. [mobile, French.) The populace; the 
rout ; the mob. 
Long experience has found it true of the unthinking eile, that 
the cloter they (hut thelr eyes the wider the open their hands. Serb, 
The mobile are unealy without a ruler, they are reſtleſs with one. 
: L'Eftr ange, 
Mont'tiry, n. /. [mebilit, French ; mobilitas, Lat.] 
1. Mobility is the power of being moved, Locke. 
Iron, having ſtood long in a window, being thence taken, and 
by a cork balanced in water, where it may have a fiee mebility, will 
bewray a kind of inquietude. | Watton, 
The preſent age hath attempted perpetual motions, whoſe revo- 
lutions might out-laſt the exemplary mobility, and out-meaſure 
time Iiſelf. Brown's Vulgar Evronrs, 
You tell, It is ingenite, active force, 

odility, or native power to move z 

Words which mean nothing. 


Ba Almere. 
2. Nimbleneſs; r. ; 
The Romans had the tage by the bulk of their ſhips, and 


Loom the noun.) To haraſs, or over- 
t. | 


the fleet of Antiochys in the (wiftneſs and mobility of theirs, which 


ſerved tham in great esd in the flight, 


Abbutbugr, 


3. [In cant language.] The populace, 


4. F 1 « PP inconſtancy, 
Mocno-sToOnE. #. /. 


Pepe's St. Cecilia. 


Mocx-wWIL Tow. 


1 will preſently to St. Luke's; there at the motted Grange re- 


O 


She ſingled you out with her eye az commander 
| Don Seba 


refore m 


roperly Mocha fone. 
P 2 ** at to the agat, of a clear 


deelinations repreſenting moſſes, ſhrubs, and vey, wi 
red, in the ſubſtance of the tone, hs branches, 1 hs, 
To MOCK. v. a. [mocquer, French ; mocc;, wart 
1. To deride; to laugh at; to ridicule. 94 
All the regions | 
Do ſeemingly revolt; and who refit 
Are mock'd for valiant ignorance, 
And periſh conſtant fools, Oat 3 
Many thouſand windows Mere; Coridans, 
Shall this his mock, mocł out of their dear huſbang 
Mock mothers from their ſans, mach caſt!cs down 1 
We'll diſhorn the fpirit, ' Tag, 
And mack him home to e Sha 1 
I am as one mocked of his neighbour; the an, 
mocked to ſcorn. | e ; _ Upright man 1 


2. To deride by imitation; to mimick in Wan = 
I long, till Edward fall by war's miſchance, empi. 
For mocking marriage with a dame of France, 
3. To defeat; to elude, Shaken, 
My tather is gone into his grave, 
And with his ſpirit ſadly I ſurvive, 
To mock the expectations of the world; 
To fruſtrate prophecies, and to raze out 
Rotten opinion, | Shateſpeare's . 1 
. To fool; to tantalize; to play on c : 
? He wine n temptudaſh. 
Meck us with his bleſt ſight, then ſnatch him hence 
Soon ſhall we ſee our hope return, Milton 15 
: Why do J overlive ? * 
Why am I mock'd with death, and lengthen'd out 
To deathleſs pain? Milten's Parad 
Heav'n's fuller influence mocks our dazzl'd ſight 41g. 
Too great its brightneſs, and too ſtrong its light, : 


To Mock. v. n=. To make contemptuoug ſport 
Pluck down my officers, break my decrees f 


iy 


Pr. 


For now a time is come to mock at form. Kal 
A ſtallion horſe is as a mocking friend : he neigheth under 
one. Eecluſ. xxili, 6, 


A reproach unto the heathen, and a mocking to all countries 
When thou moch, ſhall no man make thee a 71 
Mock. 3. J. [from the verb.] 
1. Ridicule; act of contempt ; fleer; ſneer; gibe ; flirt 
Tell the pleaſant prince this mock of his 1 
Hath turn'd his balls to gun- ſtones. Shakeſp, Henry V, 
Oh, tis the ſpight of hell, the fiend's arch nal, 


Tolip a wanton, and ſuppole. her chaſte. $ 
Fools make a mech at ſin, Pang, my 


W hat ſhall be the portion of thoſe who have affronted God, 4. 
rided his word, and made a mock of every thing that is ſacred * 
Colin makes cl at all her piteous ſmart, . 
A laſs that Cic'y hight, had won his heart. 
2. Imitation; mimickry. 
Noa reach a ſtrain, my lute, 
Above her m., or be for ever mute. C. 
Mock. adj. Falſe; counterfeit; not real, 
The mock aſtrologer, El aſtrologo ſingido. Dryde. 
That ſuperior greatneſs and jock majeſty, which is aſcribed to 
the prince of fallen angels, is admirably preſerved, $ 
Mo'cxani. adj. [from mock,] Expoſed to derifion 
Thoſe that are good manners at the court, are as ridiculous in 
the country, as the behaviour of the country is moſt mockadle x 
court. Shakeſp. At you like its 


MoCk-PRIVET. g 1. J. Plants. Ainſworth. 


Mo'cREL. adj. {the ſame with mickle, See Miextt. 
This word is variouſly written mickle, micktl, machil, 
mochel, re Much; many. 

The body bigg, and mightily pigbt, 
Thoroughly rooted, and wond rous height, 
Whilom had been the king of the field, 
And mockel/ maſt to the huſband did yield. 


Mo'cksR. . /. [from mock.] 


Gay, 


Sper 


Our very prieſts muſt become mockers, if they ſhall encounter 
ſuch ridiculous ſubjects as you are. Shakeſpears 

Let them have a care how they intrude upon fo great and holy 
an ordinance, in which God is ſo ſeldom mocked but it is to the 
mocker's confuſion. Seutb'! Fernau. 


2. A deceiver; an eluſory impoſtor. 


Mo'cxery. 3. J. [mocquerie, French. ] 
1. Deriſion; ſcorn; ſportive inſult. 
The forlorn maiden, whom your eyes have ſeen 
The laughing-ſtock of fortune's mockeriet, — __ 
Am the only daughter of a king and queen. Tay Rees 
Why ſhould publick mockery in print be a better teſt of truth 
than ſevere railing ſarcaſms. Watts 
Grace at meals is now generally ſo performed, as do look 1 
like a meckery upon devotion, than any ſolemn applicatio of 
mind unto God. Low 
2. Ridicule; contemptsous merriment. * 
A new method they have of turning things that are arg. 
mockery z an art of contradiction by way of ſcorn, mow 
were long ſithence forewarned. ; 
3. Sport; ſubjeQ of laughter. ; | 
What cannot be preſery'd when fortune takes, (tet 
Patience her injury a very makes. Shakep+ in 1h 
Of the holy place they male a mockery» 2 Mac. Fort 
4+ Vanity of attempt; delufory labour; vain er 
It is as the alr, invulnerablez 
And our vain blows malicious mockery» Sele * 
5. Imitation; counterfeit appearance ; Vn ſhow 
To have done, is to hang quite out of faſhion, 04 
Like ruſty mail in monumental mec e. 
What though no friends in lable weeds appent, 
Grieve for an hour, perhaps, then mourn a je, 
And bear about the mockery of woe Pepe's Miſt 
To midnight dances. f . ane 
MocxtnG-8ikD, 3. J [mocking and bird.) wares 
rican bird, which imitates the note of other — 
Mo'cxincry. adv. from moclery.] In con 
petulantly; wich inſult. | hat 
MockinG:sroct. n. J [mecking and fect.) 5 
for merriment. tif 
Mo'bal. adj. [modale, Fr. medalit, Lat.] Relainl 
to the form or mode, not the efſenc*- a 
When we ſpenle of faculties of the foul, We? 
ſchools their real diſtinRtion from it, But only a e 5g 


ö didet- 
Moba“ Ltrv. n./. [from modal. Accidental d 
ence; modal accident. 7 


\ 


Dod, Bede 
1 Mocha, the Ainfworg, 
Ore 


1. One who mocks; a ſcorner; a ſcoffer; a derider, | 


? = ; J 7 
* 
1 


MOD ä Mon; 


2 uth by which the voice Is diſcriminated, | Mo- OT 1 but Ae hes whith rags dg the upper part of the & 
nan Fant cn x emis | et gan, . Ce ef. Maar, l gg . , Eee. ie 
, 7 gs, : 1 y 0 | . - ? NE . a A X So 
70 Lu ef ehing + and fo to ſerie for Nee ease commonly uſed of things, and mederation of per- ee e e 
'or | artificial» | Holder. ons. 57 1 1958 1 4 X. | | i FW 0 ; | | ah 5 T) il Cr Ma. ts 
| r I [mode, French; modur, Lat.) MopzzA Trio. 3. /. [moderatio, Latin.] 727 ts Though hid thatr Re,, e 
MODE. 8. variety 3 accidental diſcrimination ; acci- | + Forbearance of extremity; the contrary temper to A A cruiſe of water, and an tar of corn. 
1. Bxternal ates | party violence; ſtate of keeping a due mean betwixt Yet Rill they grudg'd that m, r | 
dent. tet which cannot fubGit in and of itſelf, but is always | Extremes, . . . Moprri anrE. a g. [from modify,], That may be di- 
A wade belonging to, and ſublſting by, the help of ſome ſub-“ Was it the purpoſe of theſe churches,” which aboliſhed all popiſh verſified by accidental difference. 
— which, for that reaſon, Is called its ſubject. Matt : Logick. | ceremonies, to come back again to the middle point of evenneſs and It appears to be more difficult to conceive a diſtin, viſible 


to de called a being in the ſame perfect ſenſe as a4 moderation ? i | Hooker. image in the uniform, invariable eſſence. of God, than inv 
Few g, aud dune modes have evidently more of real entity than A zeal in things pertaining to God, according to knowledge, | wodffiable matter; eee 
(ubſtance 45 | I Watts's Logick. | and yet duly Ne candour and prudence, is the true notion comprehenſion, e | EDS wi eee Lee. 
oe Jation 3 degree. | | of that much talked of, much miſunderſtood virtue, moderation. Mot F1CABLE. 4%. [from modify;} Diverſifiable by 
2. OT What modes of ſight betwixt each wide extreme, | «10h auth . dn 


! 8 Atterbury. | various modes. an, | þ 
The mole's 2 — 1 + $64 3 ee. Sy Toy Mopiyica"tron. v. J. [modification, Fr.] The act of 
* , y 2 WES ' ifyi 17 rr * 
I 2 on the tainted green. Pope, | 2+ Calmneſs of 2 1 ec [moderation, Fr.] Agena 8 any hs 25 1 3 
Manner; method ; form ; faſhion. | 9 By moderation r. 11 N | The chief of all ſigns is human. voice, and the wenn modific atichs 
5 Hor Saricur“ Proſperous, or adverſe. ' ' ' Milton's Paradiſe Loft. thereof by. the organs. of ſpeech, the letters of the t, formed 
 Atable richly ſpread, in regal made © , P f je | Rey: p7 fl rg. alphabe on 
With diſhes pil d. ; _—_— pA Jen "Ph NN in A a; Wy | L ; * : The phenomena of colours in refracted or reflected light, are — 
2 "mg being reſolved upon, Taylor's Guide to pg 8 ok * wp 1. Fr erator, Latin; moderateur, | Cauſed by new modifications of the light variouſly impreſſed, accord... 


| ing to the various terminations of the light and ſhadow, _ 81 
gute; quality. | 5 1. The perſon or thing that calms or reſtrains. If theſe powers of cogitation, volition and ſenſation, ——— 
4 My death i 1 Angling was, after tedious ſtudy, a calmer of unquiet thoughts, inherent in matter as ſuch, nor acquirable to. matter by any motion 
Chinges the made; for what in ** was purchas d, | a moderator of paſſions, and a procurer of contentedneſs, Walton, | and modification of it, it neceſſarily follows that they proceed from 
al upon thee e — — — Shake ., | 2. One who preſides in a diſputation, to reſtrain the ſome cogitative ſubſtance, ſome incorporeal inhabitant. with us, 
1 rench ] Faſhion 3 — | 23 — Ws Traps damn 10 Mo'viry 2 A0 [ modifier, French.] _— 
, | Moar, on al | en! to the queltion. | | Deb has , ' » I 
j bn are certain garbs and modes of ſpeaking, which my * N ee ae. e e eee e 1. To change the external qualities or accidents of an 
the times 3 the ent or nf 5 12 K. being not more 2 2 | | erator | troubleſome Baca E ſys: thing; to ſhape. | GX 7 x 
gzernion thay that en dae. of Providence before the ſplendia || Tom does Philopolis ſeaſonably commit the opponent with the Yet there is that property in all letters, of aptneſs, to be con- 
be nh” ow —— 42 L'Eftrange, | reſpondent, like a long - practiſed moderator # Mare. joined in ſyllables and words through the voluble motions of the 
curiobties 08 #79 nvited from alt parts ; and the favour of an e. | » The firſt perſon who Ipeaks when the court is ſet, opens the caſe | organs, that they medify and diſcriminate the voice without appear 
They were ! and wb tht 220" Temel. | to the judge, chairman, or moderator of the aſſembly, and gives his | ing to diſcontinue it, | Holder: 
ws the be on coins the-differant faces of perſons, we ſee too their | 9% reaſons for his opinion, | Watts, The middle parts of the broad beam of white light which. felt 
Ada abit and drefſes, according to the mode that prevailed, MODERN. ». /. 3 French; from modernus, Mac xl a hos re ws Ps wma Oy to modify its 
250 . 1 on Madali. low Latin : ſuppoſed a caſual corruption of hediernus. | always the fame in the middle of the paper al wor? . ing 
Tha" wrong the 2 Dead. more ſenſe is ſhewn 1 Vel potius ab adverbio madd, modernus, ut a die 2. To ſoften ; to moderate. od oa 
beating is diffrent dofſes worn ng. diurnus. Ainſworth.) PE | Ort die grace 
y 2 . . g . 
E. ee modes in wit ſhould take their turn? Pepe. I. Late; recent; not ancient ; not antique. Hie modifier his firſt ſevere decree, 
modele, Fr. modulus, Lat ] N Some of the ancient, and likewiſe divers of the modern writers, The keener edge of battle to rebate. Dryden. 
MODEL. 2. / {mod of J f g kin as © that have laboured in natural magick, have noted a ſympathy be. | To Mo'piry, v. 2. To extenuate. 
1. A repreſentation in little of ſomething made or | teen the ſun and certain herbs, | Bacon. | After all this diſcanting and mddifying upon the matter, there is 
: l 3 4 The glorious parallels then downward bring hazard on the yielding fide.  L' Eftrange 
ru draw the form and model of our battle; | To ndern wonders, and to Britain's king. Prior. | Mopi'LLON. . /. [ French; modiolus, Latin. 0 
Limit each leader to his ſeveral charge, 2 2. In Shakeſpeare, vulgar; mean; common. 3 Modillens, in architecture, are little brackets which ire often ſet 
And part in juſt proportion our ſmall ſtrength. Shakeſpeare. Trifles, ſuch as we preſent modern friends withal. Shakeſpeare, | under the corinthian and compoſite orders, and ſerve to ſupport the 
You have the s of ſeveral ancient temples, though the | The juſtice projecture of the larmier or drip : this part muſt be diſtinguiſhed 
temples and the gods are periſhed. Addiſon. | Wich eyes ſevere and beard of formal cut, from the great model, which: is the diameter of the pillar; for, as 
2, A copy to be imitated. Full of wiſe ſaws and modern inſtances. X yy, 


| | Sba «| thep ion of an edifice in general depends on the di 0 
A fault it would be if ſome king ſhould build his manſion-houſe We have our philoſophical perſons to make modern al arg 3 e diameter of the 


amiliar | pillar, ſo the fize and number of the medi/lons, as alſo the interval 
by the mode! of Solomon's palace. Hooker. | things ſupernatural and cauſeleſs. 4 ' Shakeſpeare. between them, ought to have due relation to the whole fabrick. 

They cannot ſee fin in thoſe means they uſe, with intent to] Mo'pERNS. 2. / Thoſe who have lived lately, op- £ Harris. 
rium their models what they call religion. , King Charles. | Loſed to the ancients. | be modillons or dentelli make a noble ſhow by their graceful pro- ; 

4, A mould ; any thin g which ſhews or gives the ſhape | here are moderns Who, with a flight variation; adopt the opinion jections. g „ 

of that which it incloſes. be wht of Plato. g Boyle on Colours. Mo DISH, adj. [from mode. ] Faſhionable formed ac 

Nothing can we call our own but death; N Some by old words to fame have made pretence ; | cording to the reigning cuſtom. dl * 

And that ſmall model of the barren earth, | 


| . Ancients In phraſe, mere mederns in their ſenſe! . Pope. | But you, perhaps, expeR a mod; feaſt,  qitab 
Which ſerves as paſte and cover to our bones. +». 5 ** , re EXP , 


es a8 pa Mob ERNISM. 1. /. [from modern.] Deviation from With am'rous ſongs, and wanton dances grie'd. ©». Dryders 
, Standard ; that by which any ching is meaſured, | i | "word | Hypocriſy, at the faſhionable end of the town, is. yt 
( eee. e — Y 'S 000. tb be that the ancient and claſſical manner. A word invented | Sear by » is very different 


R riſy in the ci the modiſb hypocrite endea | 
upon by Sei. | | | pocrily in ty 3 iſh ypoct vours to 
f Serb cs end wx over tle craſh In proſe nnd verſe wth g. e 3 
| 1 J minable curtailings and quaint moderniſms. ' Swift. | Mo'p1s ; ; 5 We e * 
dan ea e e. n eee Li Mo'pexniss, wv. a. [from modern.] To adapt Yong a Kot mp ee ﬀF 
ie . I ancient compoſitions 11 waders perſons or things ; | their hats, and making legs mediſbly. = ern , > tak 
r ,, . , GN 
ething ſmall and diminutive ; for moduie, a imall n , | . p . FF 
meaſure; which, perhaps, is likewiſe the meaning of MOD EST. adj. Lnodgſte, Fr. modeſtus, Lat.] To Mo'ouLarTE, v. a. [medulor, Lat.] To form ſound 
the example affixed to the third ſenſe, II. Not arrogant; not preſumptuous ; not boaſtful; to a certain key, or to certain note. 
England | model to thy inward greatneſs, n | | The noſe, Ups teeth, palate, jaw, tongue, weaſun, lungs, 
Like little body with a mighty heart. Shakeſpeare. Of boaſting more than of a tomb ufrald muſcles of the cheſt, diaphragm, and muſcles of the belly, all ſerve 
a pear g 3 a make g 
To Mo'bzL. v. 4. [ modeler, French.] To plan; to A ſoldier ſhould be mode as a maid. Yong. | © Coul We 5 ound. "Reg f re Coſmel. 
lupe; to mould; to form; to delineate. 2. Not impudent; not forward; . y perſon ſo modulate her voice as to deceive ſo many. 
When they come to model heav'n, 5 > 4 Reſolve me with all modeſt haſte, which way "BP Echo propagates around we)? Brome. 
Aud calculate the ſtars, how they will wield | Thou might'| deſerve, or they impoſe this ulage. Shakeſp. Each charm of medulited found; © * 11 | 
The mighty frame. We Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | Her face, as in a nymph, diſplay d | Movvuta'vio f 5 8 Auon. 
The government is modelled after the ſame manner with that of A fair fierce boy, or in a boy betray'd Ne 4. rom modulate; modulation, 
the Cantons, as much as ſo ſmall a community can imitate-thoſe off The bluſhing beauties of a modeſt maid. Dryden's Ovid. F rench. 3 | 
ſolarge an extent. | Allſm en Italy. | 3. Not looſe ; not unchaſte. 2 1. The act of forming any thing to certain proportion. 
Mobb IR. 3. / [from model.] Planner; ſchemer; Mrs. Ford, the honeſt woman, the mode wife; the virtuous | The number of the ſimple original mincrals have not been right! 
gatly 
wntriver,. + x | creature, ue” the jealous fool to her 3 Shakeſpeare. 3 . er of _ or Ro being bong together, and 
| a 2 2 ith; erent «proportion an ulat ion 0 t matt iouſl 
wow modellers of gardens have Ts OO of 7 5 4+ pal _=_ ve; not extreme; moderate; within a diveſt 75 hav ben reputed all different kinds, pc —— | 
MODERATE. adj. [ moderate, Latin 3 modere, Fr.] There appear much joy in him, even ſo much that joy could] ir ag ape ani am e - 1175 — eee ene 
l, Temperniez not exceſſſe. I not ſhew itſelf mode enough without a badge of bitterneſs. Shakeſp. has immediate co RA ol nk the bod 5 od b fs th n 3 
ſleep cometh of moderate eating, but pangs of the belly | During the laſt four years, by a mode computation, there have | ment to manage . Jeb een Jo. ; hls e litteſt inſtru- 
* an inſatiable man. <a OE. Eeciuſ. xxxi. 20. 1005 brought into . [fror = 64. ſterling in bullion. Addiſ. ſouls cloathed in fleſh; wn" 2 5 3 2 
2. Not hot of temper. ae | o'DesTLY. adv. [from modeſt. | „ Sound made | * : 
A number Kn members managed with ſo much art as to 1, Not arroganey » not preſumptuouſly, NY 5 a r 1 
obtain a majority, in a thin houſe, for paſſing a vote, that the I may medefily ' conclude, that whatever errors there may be in Their modulations mix, mellifluous. bomſon's F, inge 
Bay's conceſlions were a: ground for a future ſettlement. Swift. | this play, there are not thoſe which have been objeRted to it. Mo'vuLaToR. . /. [from modulate. ' He who forma 
Fix'd to one part, but med'rate to the reſt. Pope. | 6-7 Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. and k | | . 
+ Net luxurious 3. not expenſive... 3 Firſt he modefly eonjectures, f ounds to a certain Key ; a tuner; that which modu- 
There's-not ſo much left as to furniſh out His pupil might be tir d with lectures: | | lates, 4 | 8 
A moderate table. - Shakeſpeare's Timon of Athens. | Which help'd to noun his pride, | The tongue is the grand inſtrument. of taſte, the faithful judge 
{ Not extreme in opinion; not ſanguine in a tenet. | Ver gave him nos due heart to chide. Sevjft, | ol all our nouriſhment, the artful modulator of our voice, and the 
Theſe are tenets 2 the ; 470, af Be Romaniſts will . 5 Tho learn d, well. bred 5 and tho* well- bred, ſincere, neceſſary ſervant of maſtication. a CPE i Derbam. 
"ture to affrm. mare, of » Smalvkdge- Medeſtly bold, and humanly ſevere. Pepe. | Mo'puLs. n. /. [modulus, Latin.] An empty repre» 
| Placed between extremes; holding the mean. 2. Not impudently ; not forwardly ; with reſpect. ſentation 3 a model; an external form. Cue 
\Wetly conſider the trial that hath been thus long had of both I, your glaſs, | 3 hath one ſtring to tay it by, x? 
kinds of reformation; as well this moderate Kind, which the church | Will modefily diſcover to yourſelf _ Which holds but till thy news be atteräd- ) 
C England hath taken, as that other more extreme and rigorous, | That of 3 which yet you know not of. Shakeſpeare. And then, all this thou ſee'ſt, is but a clod | 
Which certain churches elſewhere have better liked. Heoker: | 3+ Not looſely ; not lewdly ; with decency, - . „, And module of confounded royalty, Shakdſp. King Jobn. 
6. Of the middle rate. | 4. Not exceſlively ; with moderation. Mo pus. 1. /. N Something paid as a compen- 
4 moderate gifts might have prolong'd his date, Mop AGH Y. . /. [modeſtie, Fr. modeftas, Lat.] — for 3 on the ſuppoſition of being a mo- 
ed ah fitted for a better ſtate. Dryden. | 1. Not arrogance ; not preſumptuouſneſs. | „ Pow 2 
n [moderor, Lat. moderer, Fr.) 4 They cannot, with modefy, think to have found out abſolutely A e 1 this bill, Is turning the tithe of flax 
0 regulate ; to reſtrain ; to ſtill; to pacify; to] the dell which the wit of men may deviſe. | Hooker. 2 NLA cri ny a a modus, or a certain ſum in 
Piet; to repreſs, | | I. Not impudencez- not forwardneſs : as, his petition | \ 0 PR 199% 1917 nt PPE _ Swift, 
With equal meaſure ſhe did moderate | | vas urged with modeſty. 1 O'DWALL. 1. / [pieur.] A bird. Ainſworth, 
| ftrong extremities of their rage. Spenſer, Moderation ; decen Mos. adj. [ma, Saxon. See Mo.] More; a greater 
: „ To make temperate ; to qualify. * A lord will by you play number. 3 1 " 
Ho: eich) nations of the torrid zone, | | But 1 am doubtful of your modefier, Hon chronltieg of Tngitad mention no wee than only Bu lags 
| For vell to you ls this great bounty known ? Leſt over-eying of his odd behaviour, 8 * of Edward ſince the conqueſt, therefore it cannot 
F 70 quent gales from the wide occan riſe 1 You break into ſome merry paſſion. Shakeſpeare. 6 uid be more. Hooker, 
is ou air, and modeyate your ſkies. Blackmore. 4. Chaſtity ; purity of manners. Mo'HalR. 2. / [mohert, moire, French.) Thread or 
at wes, intent quality it moderates the relaxing quality of warm ould you not ſwear, | ſtuff made of camels or other hair. | 
Moin ar | Arbuthnot on Aliments. All you that ſee her, that ſhe were a maid, | She, while her lover pants upon her breaſt, . 
i LY. adv, 8 92 moderate. ] By theſe exterior ſhews ? But the is more, ; Can mark the figures on an Indian cheſt, 
1 emperately z mildly. Hee bluſh is guiltineſs, not modefly. aha, And when the ſees her friend in a deſpalr, | 
4 la a middle degree, Of the general character of women, which is miodeftly, he has _ Obſerves how much a chintz exceeds mabairs Pope. 
Exch nymph t moderately falr taken a moſt becoming care z for his amordus ex s go no | Mo Hock. . / The name of a cruel nation of Ame- 
Command with no leſs rigor 10 Willer, | farther than virtue may allow. Dryden, 


Ned in a health rica given to ruffians who infeſted | 
froagy mol N when let out, Its red part ſhould congeal Talk not to a lady in a way that medgfly will not permit _ acne to infeſt, the fireets = | Few rather ee 
tec. & a * Clariſ . 


maſy tough, and ſwim in the | . anſwer. . | From mill-ſop he tarts up mobock. . i 
\ n Arbuthnot on Aliments, Mo DESTY-PIECE. 2 + | 1 — — name ? xo 
= | « 7 7 ; 


> 


MOL 


HSM the bee theetd#5 ; 
The tall be di me with the rage of x mad dag 225 ; nents we tor 45. 3 Pk 
b 4, of Mo't Rr. 9. %. ftribragoviſeus »/wor 
* 77 N wk [properly An, Te — Mo'Lzcasrt. . 4 [mole and caf,] Hillock caſt P by | 
nd | a mole, 
Moto mild. A Portugal an In dern let the et. be fpread, becduſe gm . the 
wy 4 [ms 2 Pon molen, the middle.) Mo LECATCHER. 1. J. * teh and pl oy 7 One whole 
Thin compar being vided into two equal mote, the one be. employment i «.10 catch moles, . i" 
— *. the other es the * ws * —— — that part which, fince ngly 7 
T Chr, braced; und partly ſhall em- And hatrow and caſt abroad every hill, ſhandey, 
* ion! * = _ a by a rides proper name, | Mo". x11, n./. _ and bill.} Hills 44 thrown up 
the church of Chriſt, Hooker, by the mole ing under- ground. It is uſed pro- 
COLES * — . * hyperboles, or compariſons from ſome- 
4 not a fin m, a all. 
A gel of "Shake - 1 and Clepatrd, \ You — your ſolitarineſs with the conceits of the poets, whoſe 
| | Touch « iſdhun hu vhs Seth Sie. al pens can as eaſily travel over mountains as 3 Sidney. 
1 LY thed, 1 # miley of which mould be nominated | 3 MOD 1 1 * at, 
by the king, and the other mplety by the parliament, Clar 5 Ra Pur ae 5 Fairfax, 
. uy W 9 — 9 * churchwarden, to expreſs Saint Martin's in the Fields, cauſed | 


s ſhould eflablih a truce, 


Addiſon, 
95 oviller, French.) 
irt, 


70 Molt. v. a 
1. To daub b with 


with inferior obligations, and, having leapt over ſuch mountains, 
they which wete 155 were moiled with aire and mire by reaſon lie down before a molebi/l, South's Sermons, 
4.5 72 © deepneſs of the rotten way. Knolles, 1 e your Maker's view Reſ 2 
5 eis than molebills © to you, 6 , 
Li, yp 4M more tug one another thus, nor mail 2 recelve trange ignorance | that the ſame man who knows 
Prize equal, Chapman's Iliad. ado yond' „ 2 this male bil! ſhows, 
ou not perceive a di erence as great 
" Fink: in t 15 ns | tween ſmall incomes and a vaſt eftate | Dryden's Juv. | 
1 Moil not hos much under-ground, for the hope of mines js very ſry * + T, (molefter, Fr. moleftus, Lat. ] To 
' Uncertain Bacon's A. diſturb; 0 trou n vex. | 
4. To toil to drudge, _. ws if ben dd Will Am per ft concerning points which hitherto have || 
name of the la rlous N. William 25 attorney general to] been di puted % they mutt agree that they have moleſted the 
Charles the Firſt, was an Wen Howel, | church with needleſs opbolitich. Hooker, 
They hey toll | wu for t CES ntereſt of hate ee that in re- No man ſhall meddle with them, or mol: them in ao Ton 
break hearts, range. ace x. . 
0 Oh the 12 5 miſery of the life I lead | cries the * 12 Pleaſure and pain re pra or aut us. L 
d all my days in ploughing. "Eftrange, | 0 
"I Now he maſt mail and drudge Tis one he loaths, js — 5 as Ne the dead yn; not to 7 he ning, from Ex) 
With thee 'twas Marian's d IA TION. Xx moieſita, Lati ; 
To m all day, and merry- 00 4 at n 5. GC * Paftorats, De ; unealineſs i by vexation, 1 
ye" N Though uſclet unto us, and rather of molefation we refrain 
* — 7 2 Ui ld; 3 in a fmall de. | from killing fwallow, Brown agar Erreurs. | 
1. Wet, not ry 3 wet, not liquid; An internal ſariafuftion and che acquleſeence, or diſſatiafaction and |. 
Free. 9 of {þirit, attend the ptactice of virtue and vice reſpec. | 
* 8 5 — bong 1 er; *. Norris! Mi iſcel, 
"pour, ane exhalation duſk and mojf, PRA OLE'STER, 1. 
Sent up amaln. Milton, 


Why were the wolf In number ſo autdone, 
That 5 a thouſand dry they ate but one, 


Wore. 
P {May Who live well in a dry alr, fall into 


22 
all the aides that 


d upon a ar way in a moiſt one, Arbutb nor. -brim even with the bottom of the moletracks, Mortimer, 
or. yet, when moiff Artturus clouds the ky, O'LEWARp, 1. J. * and peOnpan, Saxon, See 
Re The woods and "ets their pleaſing toll, deny. Movut owak y,] 
2. Juicy ; ſucculent, Ainfuuar The bb brains = therewi | 
ots. v. a, [from meifl.) To make damp; And with the fame the piſmire's gall, Drayton's s Nimpbid, | 
To Mo'tsr un, g to make wet to a final degree ; to Mo” „rr. adj, [melliens, Lat. Softening, 
mp, OLLIFIABLY, 4%. [from mollify.] That may be | 
Write, Ul your 4] be VE whine, Your tearg yn | ee 1 : 
Me Yi pan 4 and Frame ſome Feeling Jjne, n Mor irre TION, . ½ (from mollig 
Wh eat are Full of milk, and hls bones are 7 1 ls 5908 we wollte 90 Re 2 | 
little wel on the Inſide, fo as the R q 2 or induration or a/, 4 It is u W what will | 
5 5 . 0 e than if the ©, wy 7. drape 1 e _ harder and » and what will \ ſofter | 
When torten 700 thy mage ry fall no more, the {wel "lg | , on wor fi p. h | acon, | 
rbper ls reduced Into hls fh bed, with ſcarce water to mt 2. Paci cation; A 3 | 
his own pebbles, Diydun's Ka. Some matt\ficarion, 4 ady, SBaleſpeare. | 
Mo'tarunua, „. J. [from 32 The perſon or | Mo'LLietyn; 1. . ER. 
thing that moiltens, 1. 1 which ie —— appeaſes. of 
© root Nath. a tender, daint wh hen it comet 
in m dall degdee [from eig.] Danipnets 3 weraeh Ne ground dt Tm ad we et Kr less 
leafure both Kinds take In the , und denſity of the wir, 5 


Baton's Natural Hi) %. 

lealt = 107 woul 1 0 

in Cad lan, 
Mo'1swung, v. / e F n: = moiſt] 


1. State of "ak moilt ; moderate wetneſs, 
N. ngrng tu a little river near hand, which, for the 
5 Fe It upon roots of ſome flouriſhing ton, was re. 


5 "The mal particles of brick or ſtone the 
agether, 


warded ith that thadow, Sidney, | With ointment, Jaiab, i. 6, 
luck plants as tequire much ly, upon landy, * 3. To Thinkpeaſe, ; to pacify z to * AAS GG 
aren i Nat * 5 or 
© While dryneſs were, coldnefs heat reſift its, NF Os Ns to mo//ify them, as the nature of muſick is to to, I took; 
All that we have, and that we ate, ſubſitts, Donbam, | my harp, e 
*. Small enen of N 1 | e Are to 1 25 ſavage — WM Spier 
VI woiflure 3 with We nce f ander; 
a = Ate A, * my furnace burning! t. Sale. The crone, on the we nding the e 
de Ae 9 ky ob * (appear 2477 * a good word tar Naa aig — to mollify the ſullen a bride. 
* * 11 when coop'd it dr groo Dryder, 
And gar the full eine to Cato, * 4. To qualify; to leflen any thing harſh or burden- 
Did he not daſh th untafted arofure from him, Addiſon, on 
Mok of a wr, The me eſhes, Ainſworth, They would, by yleldlng Ek. * they refuſe 
lo v. « 6. Dark : as, a ather, A; w/verth, others, ſooner prevail e the hi their de 
lis f than at firlt to teform them, Clar * 
Wo eems 4 Corry tion 0 muray. In ſome places ny Cowley thus pajnts Goliahz _ 
call it ; maggy. uſky 3 cloudy. e valley, aw, this monſter. ſeem'd to f 
MOLE, «. % (wal, Saxon; mole, French ; ela, I. „ heed methoughts look' up to him ay ove buy 
1: Amleisn formleſy contretion' of 10 ee Vat ture. . 5 * to Yrs of 8 
Whith grows into by kind of flelh in the uterus, and is | Mo'try 1. part. paſl. from 0 ; 
called a falſe conce pilon, incy, mofrep gut af the Hg Job, l. 3. 
2. A natural ſpot or iſcolouration of the body. In a tal furnace Made of a ERR: let the heat be 
To nourl hair upon the wats of the face, is the grep of} fuch as may keep the metal molten, and no more, Bacon, 
a yl ar lent casten. Brown's Ju Errors, Love 3 myiſtick form the artizang vans of Greece 
er i by von. ary * warts ys miles, Which, adding a like. In Pry or * * exgrel3.. Prior. 
0 the ktoce, air pot therefore to omitted, Dryden, | Mo” LY. . . Fres ant, 
at Thott 3 E 1 4 the ſame perſon, * . | Af, or with wild gar ick, ts "y 1. 18 oe, an 
e e e, ee RD a aint el 
» 1 ngviſhes Pope. | Diokorlders the West ww} a „ 
4 —— woke, Late mole, French, 1 mound; a . 2 — .- e 8 a forthe | | 
: | their flower Home in 
ven le Qrelghtened on the north fide by the fea-rulned wall of | Andes till July, and fo do al the reſt ax the laſt 1 late 
the 3 Sundyn. in September i they are hardy, and will thr e any fol. Af. Mertimer. 
ith aſphaltick lime the gather'4 beach | The fovereign page he drew | 
nd; and the * immenle wrought on And ſhew'd its _— and jt Wo 
| On Nah ebe Ngh eh d; a bl 1 Mei log d dot, but milky Tank * ar 
"The great quantiths ol ſtones dug out of the 'rock could not Mors, S. ) 5 [melazzs, Itali 'T 2 8 
aſily conceal 7 had they not been conlumed in the woes Mot. | lan.) reacle; th 
aud bulldings of Na Abe an 155 sens, !pume or ſcum of the juice of the ſu. 
* . broa Wer ihe ng) We wing canta da, | un cane, 
the roaring maln. | Mow, 2. % A dull, ſtu id blockhead; u ftock a poſt 
4 140 ] IT Rn hat 6 N oder ground. | Fn . * original to the French Word women, Khic 
8 8 _= ! 4 S. egen 8 * , e gaming at dice in maſquerade, the rul 
What ts — than a wal, and yet What more pa ay whatever | that a _ lence is be © 
ment of Providence um one es another covers, þ 
bay have perfect — and holes for them through the Kin, word is to be {poken ; hence alſo comes — Way 
eh bigger than a Na head, en Grave, s for lilence 


Neither h 


Sores have not 


to be engraved a martin in ſitti 


Mot M 1 


ting upon à molebil/ between two trees. 


Peacham on Blazoning. 


Our politician having baffled conſcience, 


Mo't.errAGk, 1. 
mole under. 
The pot-trap P 1s deep 


2. He that pacifies or mitigates, 
Mol uv. v. 4. 
1. To ſoften; to make ſoft 


) wor mollifying phaiſter, reſtored them to heatth, 


o aſſwa 


round 


earthen veſſel ſet in 


[ mo % Latin 


muſt not be nonpluſed 


7 / fm mole.) One who diſturbs. 
+ [mole and track, ] 


the ground, with the | 


acon's Natural Hiſtory. 


IN. French, ] 


„Avi. 12. 


ifd 
been cloſed, neither bound up, de mollificd 


Humer. 


Courſe of the | 


Mod A RCHAL, 


Won RCHICAL, 


. 5 aer d 


MOMENT. „ 7. lern Fr. mom 
1. Pay 
e 0 not 


I have ſeen her dis twenty: 
„ What towng of any meme, 
It is an abſtruſe ſpeculation, dut 


evince the exiſtence of God. wee 
2. E impulſive weight; tuning pen — tom, 
ck prayer J a 


| ace of publick nine in 
form, pl wn hath meer to 25 6 devotion is t Oday 
-  Cantheſe or ſul by ay aid tous 7 Hale, 


they as they were 


In even ſcale, 
He * a capable __ 


3. An ma po 
If I would 

The flighty ty purpoſe never is 0' 

2 the deed go with it: 

very firſtling 


article of time, 
for an eternal 


* rae 18 a fool e 
Vet thus receiving and returni 
In this great moment, in this — 
en er ry trace of what, or w 
Shou'd from my ſoul by raging love os torn, 


Monz NTALLY, adv, [from Momemitun, Lat, 


moment, 
| Air but momentally remaining in our bodies 


— ſpace for its converſions only of length enough to ref 
OMENTA” NEOUS, 
0” MENTANY, 


à moment, 
Small difficulties, 
on the other fide, moment benefi 
they draw after them is unſpeakable, are 


| VE 


al 


yan 


ee —ů—ů — — — — 


Prix, 
For 


adj. 


Flame above is durable and coniftet; bur with us 1 


er and many: Natal 
"Scarce could the ſhady — _ BY 


The horrig ſum of his j intentions tell 
But the, (viſt as th 


he i 


the momenta Wi 
onentary as a ſbun 

Swift as a ſhadow, — 8 
| ons, garlick tand vinegar, . — 7 
tles, Wc a uche 1 * and fever. 

1 1 in her prudent heart thee choſe, - 

in the 
very weak 
this, only becauſe it has been co Far 
"Y, — 


Of light ning, or the words he ke, left hell. Crafkte, 
O'MENTARY, adj, [from moment.] La for a 
moment; done in a moment. 
1 
ſhort a8 any d 
S boi as ought th the fitting hace I 
O, Through air his ONE] Journey made, 
Aae 
OME"NTOUS, adj, Lym momentum, rs] Import 
ant; weighty ; r conſe uence, 
Great Anne, weighing ch' events of war 
If any falſe ſtep be made 
the whole rates. of ambitious 
It would be a 2 to ro gin rp US a point 
O.'MMERY, #, fx [or munmery, mOmaria, 
French.] An Ren in which maſten play 
ane See Mow 


wa, wantonneſ and dene, 


meaniny 
„French; monachalis, by 
e lo relating to monks, or con- 
ventual orders. 
O'NACHISM, 1. /. onal te front The ae 
'of motiks ; ; wn mo 
Mo 
** 'Di G f * he hich of itſelſ h go. 
ral of , 

8 Ire er dug ns Mer 
MONARCH. #, V [mnonarch, French; 3 Harper. 

1 l abſolute authority; *. 


A orſel fo 2 beſpeart's Ant and (lun. 
morſel for a monerch, 1 Ant. 
wb. * ta rows, and wonarche of tho earth 
ſhould rouſe Sharp. 
at uſes his ſervants like 


ldren, and adviſes en with them in what concerns the hh. 
_ veal, and thereby is willingly obeyed by them, is what the ſehocl 
mean by a mongnch, 
2. One ſuperior to > the veſt of the (ame kind, 
he monareh trees, 

Thes oenturies e three he ſtays 
140 aß eine li ſtate, and in three more decays, 

ith eaſe eee is the regal race, 
D Gal 


e — 81 of: Dy 
Ire mdfeleft Way 

Gee adi rhe trembling yy P 
3. Preſident,” 


\ pi Come, thou 8 of no vine, 
umpy Bacchus, Mit eyne 
In hy vow our ares —— 4 r 

er v J voting 

narch; re rincely ; impeti 

| a tandem ry rals'd. 

Above with monar 

Conſclour of ted worth, Fwd; thus pale · | 

45 * onarchiqae, rench,; A 
ed in a ung PUB. | 


Deyn 


ne Monureh wears 
' Shap d to his 5 a 


His royal bod thin 
Returns With are ie 


from nmr.) 
That forks wi 


only live in free ſtates, ls 
advance the opinion of papular — and from . 
re to diſparage won al 


ut Rome.. 
(4 [1 
J To pu 


governme 
he decretals reſolve Al Anto « e, 


pkk. V. . [from 2 
ng. 


ans ©. zo. 


him 3 Ap N 140 | being thus divided, u properly that which they 
Deca. * 8 Va, OPIN, . | —— a ſyſtem, of which there were many kinds, 
1 vnc | Ye mongrel work of heav'n, with human ſhapes, | - agcording to the different diviſions of the monochord, 
4 The Rar erh | Tir bans byt juſt enough of ag w kyow To Ee + Sv | Harril. 
_ rr Dane Sogfin | Moxo'guian. | . Le. and ocalnr.] One · eyed; 
;agdom3 empike. | of IRA De, Mono'culovs.' having only one eye. | 
1 Lin 1 I paſt IN 1 ä anncing Wa Nee | rn dot eter ge lo br nl gs Fon 
perpetual nigh O p | . . * 57 95 N 5 7 v u ud . * 
Ce res eee, ee eee e can of eee, me of te pct nin hr 
-1N-1aWw N ik ' z und m im monocular. | » 
wr en, What ſcourge for perjury" 4 debt ww uo at "7 Thoſe of China-reputs the reſt of the | my 
. ers | ER EL — 


'M indeed. x Swifts Miſcel. M 
— and 's worth a monarchy. Shakeſpeare. | f Genf, iner .[from moneo, Lat.]. It ſeems here] fun by one perſon not in dialogue. 
vba 2. % [monaftere, French; monafterium, | sac enn ee Mond cAuisr. 3. / La. and you®- 
Md Houſe of ah retirement; con vent; "fans pub monk yon yadh 7 my nnd | Prion, Fr.] One who diſallows Fer | 
_ doiſter. It is we ally pronounced, and often A Some in roung ylates withouten my Fairy Queen. | MQnoO'GaMY. . /. [monogamie, French; and 
witten, de ATE ten ia de pen; "pb R v. + LM, Latin. o admoniſh, of vai. ]. * of one wife. . 
* ln ppt tg tre, jo | Which it is a contraction. | | Mo'nockam. =. . [wt and yeaupa ; monogramme, 


The i ids wemrks yd. Buyden. | N Mo gently, e make him ix 3 French. ] A eypher ; a charadter compounded of 


Mo'xisnzk. x. /. [from moniſh.) An admoniſher; a | pry) letters. 


2 Glanville's Stepfoe. 
O'NODY. #. J. [uowulia 3 monodie, French.] A poem 


* 


our 
en ag pe this loſe the ſight of you. 


; #4 oN. n. /. [uw and My; monologue, Fr.] 
47icx. fach, [monaffigue, French ; monafticus, eto. i 3 A ſcene in which a perſon of the drama 
Mo er1CAL: | r eligiouſly recluſe ; per- Feen Lat. monition, Fr.] himſelf; a folilogu the on of the drama s by 
1 A ; e , . | He gives you an account of himſelf, and of his returning from 
wining 10 72 forfiregr the fol fiream of the world, and to |, ,, We have no viſible monition of the returns of any other periods, | the coüntey, in mers, hich al . 
| [ewes a wen bang. As you like it, | Tuck as we have of the day, by ſycceſſivg light and Garkneſs. Terence is fabje&t in al hi. des e D 
ihe Glicious and hairy veſts of the ſtricteſt orders of friers derive Holder on Time. 


| Dryden. 
: Mo'nomacay. . % (ue; pa and udyn.] A 
3 N ick life fro f John and | 2+ Inſtruction; document. Ry | e ee Xv. 
e of e mongit ne ** "Varuly ambition ly deaf, drt only to the advice of friends, dat] Andnel z 3 ſingle combar. 


Ius. , you led a life ich to the counſels and monitions of reaſon itſelf. L'Eftrange. Mo x OM. . J [monome, Fr J. In algebra a quantity 
Now in your age you grow oor p Denham. W "q FRAY by nobler my $wif * ab, a a ab. | Harris. 
: 5 g s. > , He turns to politicks. his dang'rous wits wift. , PA 3 
rg anner af r tk. e.] Recluitly ; pets. n. f (Latin. One who warns of faults, |, 2, 1“ 1 l ul [menepetale, French ; pas and 
1 


2 


Ihe adoxen Years more to dnſivr for, all monofically paſſed in or informs of duty; one who gives uſeful hints. It wire] It is uſed for ſuch flowers as are formed 


. - out of one leaf, howſoever they may be ſeemingly 
; of liberty and delight. Swift, | is uſed of an upper ſcholar in à ſchool commiſſioned . h | 

bar, 1. 7. (from moon ahd day.] The —— by the maſter to look to the Boy? — his nap cut into many ſmall ones, and thoſe fall off "To . 

0 | | "IF ou need not | monitor to ; learning inent 226 * 

fb 3 French; monera, Latin, It] de bos his ſcholar, and you aps faſt. Bacon, | Mono'ror sr. n. . [monopoleur, French.] One who 


has properly vo plural except when money is taken | | It was the privilege of Adam innocent to have theſe notions alſo | b) engrofliog or patent obtains the ſole power or pri- 
wp b 


for a ſingle piece; but monies was formerly uſed for on and untainted, to carry bis monitor in his boſom, his law in | vilege of vending any commodity. 


; heart, and to have ſuch a conſcience as might be its own caſuiſt. | To Mono” Mb; "Sig 
ſuns. etal coined for the 1 of commerce. , dhe bets own caſuiſt- | To Mono Toa, v. a. [nd and cee; monopoler, 


mportune him for anonies j be not ceaſt We can hut divine who it is that ſpeaks; whether Perſius him- n To 2 ſole power e vilege of 

With ſlight denial. | Shakeſp. Timon of Athens. ſelf, or his friend and monitor, or a third perſon, Dryden. venaing any commodity. ü | | 
The jealous wittelly knave hath males of money. Shakeſpeare. The pains that come trom the neceſſities of nature, are monitors He has ſuch a prodigious trade, that if there is not ſome ſtop put, 
You need my help, and you ſay, . to us to beware of greater miſchiefs, | Tacks, he 1 nobody will fell a yard of drapery, or mercery 
| Sylcky we would bene ges. Mb [Portobello cx RY 7 PR i ry ns, bes ang 5 Arbuthmt. 
Ill ive thee the worth of it in money. Kin 33+ . Latin, ] Conveying uſeful inſtruQion z giving ad-] Mone POLY. 2. / Lerne! monopole, Fr. 4e. and 
| Wives the readie(t helps „ n | | wehe. The excluſive privilege of ſelling any thing. 

To hetray heady huſbands, rob the eaſy on. 


And lend the monjes on return of luſt. Ben Yonſon. | 
eng differs from uncoin'd ſilver, in that the quantity of ſilver 
ineach piece of money is aſcertained by the ſtamp it bears, which is 


: : 1f 1 had a monopoly on't they would have part on't, Shakelp. 

12 de, miſcarriages, and diſappointments, are r in-] Hi coal be N ſhould the fate think fit, — 
a ES} Wl 4 LA, „ To queſtion a monopoly of wit ? 

He is ſo taken up Kill, in ſpite of the mynitory hint in my eſſay, 


ley. 


| Cory 
; { | 4 One of the mot oppretlive monepolies imaginable z all others can 
4 publick voucher. Locke, | „ ich particular men, that * nezlects mankind, | Pope. concern only e without us, but this faſters upon our na- 
"My diſcourſe to the hen-peck'd has produced many correſpondents; Mo'xitoxy, n./. A monition; warning. ture, yea upon our reaſon. - \ Govern. of the Tongue, 
boch a diſcourſe is of general uſe, and every married man's money. A king of Hungary took a biſhop In battle, and kept him pri. 


Shakeſpeare rather writ happily than knowingl juſtly ; and 

| Addiſon's SpeFtator. ſoner ; whereupon the writ a monitory to him, for that he. had onſon, who, by ſtudying > confi had been — With, the 

Shall 1 withhold a little money or food from my fellow creature, broken, the privilege of haly church. _ Bacon, les, yet ſeemed to envy to poſterity that knowledge, and to make 
ble frar he mould not be good enough to receive. it from me? Law, | MONK. . /. [monec, Saxon; monachus, Latin; por a monopoly of his learning, Dryden's Fuventl. 
= wee ue not oblige * receive any monies, _—_— 1x5] One of a religious community bound by | Mono yToTs. x. . I. and wivoy.] A noun uſed only 
coin a publick mint. | 2 W N OY ; | in 8 ? . 
| ang by pu —＋ We i de fans We 71 - vows to certain obſervances in ſorfle one oblique caſe. Clarke's Latin Grammar 


| . ; "Twould prove the verity of certain words Mono'sTicn. 2. /. 1 5 one 
0'NEYBAG. 2. / . 'ge "| emeleck, as one weary of the ve over all, and be- wo , | 
Lok to my houſe ; I am right loch to go z took. himſelf to a folitgry life ET became a welanchcly Mahome. | YON OSYLLA BICAL, ach. (from mongfllable.) Cone 
There is ſomme ill 1 — it, 9 boſe tan nb. ee Hite of the Turks. ſiſting of words, of one ſyllable, | 
For 1 did dream of moneybags to- night. akeſpeare. | The droniſh mays, the ſcorn and mate of manhood, MONOSY /LLABLE. . 5 nongh liabe French; 
My place was taken up by an Itl-bred puppy, with a ponenbag . Rouſe and prepare once more to take'pofſeflion, = ws 1 po * ; 

Wa 0 um. : Addiſon's Guardian. And nef oi thats Slant hives xo? © . \ Rowe. Larp and c ] A word o only one ſyllabls. | 
Mo zT Box. 1. J. [money and Box.] A tilt; repoſi- ' Monks, in fomeé reſpeRs, agree with regulars, as in the ſubſtan- 1 My name of He 2 

tory of ready coin. ; tial vows of religion; hut in other reſpects, monks and regulars ol A . r T3 

Mo'xtvcuancER, . J. [money and change.] A broker te W. e n e "at % Par wo ge any 7 * civil monoſyllable, 1 

10 Money, | . þ „ x a \ : at will not tire my Rand. ' Dryden's Cleomenes. 
\ The = or maneychangers being a ſcandalous employment at Mo 8 5.5 al a little man.] A en ad? Poets, although not inſenſible how much our language was al- 

Nome, is a reaſon for the high rate of intereſt. W Arbuthpor, | 1. heari 52 a Is wn 2 JacKanapes, An anima _ wad. ty wee ma . yet, to ſave on * pains, 

OB, money.] Rich in money: | ing ſome reſemblan man. introduced that barbarous c of abbreviating words, to fit them 
gages 1 Lim. to th . pallalſed of | Queer them ſhewed me a ring that he had of your daughter for] to the meaſure of cheir, verſes. ; Swift, 
land 2 | ; a monkey : Tubal, it was my turqugile 1 would not have given it Maneſyllable lines, unleſs artfully managed, are Riff or languiſh- 
ddt. | a for à wildergeſs, of nen.. | Shakeſpeare. | ing ; but may he beautiful to expreſs melancholy. Popes 
AR ane Mare aan Lade than,an pe 3 mpre;giddy in my defies than a Mono r rp. adj; | mongjMlabe, French ; from 
7 . . ö Shakeſp. te} zu f 

If exportation will not balance importation, away mut dur 2 creatures, as well as monkeys, deſtroy . by Send. N of one ſyllable. 
filver go again, whether mongyed or not moneyed ; for where goods ſonivleſs fondneſs, | „ Lai in Edvcations wy _— 2 2 right 4 d, ; 3 
00 not, ſilver muſt pay for the commodities you ſpend. Lacke. With glittering gold and ſparkling gems they ſhine, | , 90 6 q l s 
Several turned their money into thoſe funds, merchants as well But apes and monkeys are the gods n - | Granville Mono TONY. . / Lorle 3 . and r.; mono- 
ee \ Swift] 2. A word of contempt, or flight kindneſs. | tonie, French. Uniformity of ſound ; want of va- 

With theſe. meaſures fell in all menie men; ſuch. as had raiſed J "Of hi 15 N 1 Lak u $7 Ae is perfunded 1 will riety in cadence. ' 

N by trading with ſtocks and funds, and lending upon great „ ien Shakeſpeare's Orbe. I could object to the repetition of the fame rhimes within four 
vas &, wift. Poor monkty how wilt thou do for a father? | Shakeſp. lines of each other as tireſome to the ear through their monotony. 
Movies, 3. /; [monnqyer-eur, French ; from money.) | Mo'nkER T. J [from monk.) The monaſtick life. | . Pope's Letters, 
1. One that deals in money; a banker. ; Neither do de | | 


: Mich their evangelical perfection of vows, | MO"NSIEUR. . J. [French.] A term of reproach 
2. A comer of money. | | nor the dangerous ſervitude of their raſh and impotent votaries, nor] for a Frenchman. . ' | 
Mo'navyiiss, adj. ¶ from money.] Wanting money; ] the inconveniences of their menkery. 2K, „ A Frenchman his companlon; 
' pennileſs, 7 Mo'xxnoqQD. n./. [ment and heed, ] The char; er! An eminent monſeur, that, it ſeems, much loves 
The trong+ ex pectation of a good certain ſalary will outweigh} of a monk. „ a A Oallian girl. Shakeſpeare's Cymbelines 
the loſs by dad rents receiyed out of lands in;moneyle/s times. Swifts. He had loft off his, monkbood too, and was no longer obliged to Monsoon. n. /. [mon/on, mongon, French. ] 
Mo NEYMATTER. #. 7. [ money and matter.] Account! A MO al, eee 12 Atterbury. | Monſoons are ſhifting trade winds in the Eaſt Indian ocean, yu 
of debtor and creditor. | " Monk IGR. 44), om gent.) Monaftick ; pertainung | blow periodically ; ſame 25 half a 255 a n but 
| ors voy and I Nick ſhould enquire how) mongymatters Rartd] to mppks ; taught by monks. ' __ 3 three months, and then ſhift and blow for fix or * di- 
between us þ | 22 Hiſt. of John Bull. Thoſe publick datt are à greater ornament to this city than "Ny Oy. e arrive 
Mo'mevecnrvents, =, Je. [money and ferivener,] One ] all its wealth, and, do more real honour to the reformed religion, |} ) eros mag If lov dude al an Ka 5 per . 
Who raiſes money for others. I, chan redounds to tha church of Rome from all thoſe! montiÞ and 5 — = ul ſhort of 25 wh n ad che globe, m 
Suppoſe a young unexperienced man in the hands of money=!| ſuperſtitious foundations of which ſhe vainly. boaſts. Atifrhury. | trans | | q ' | 
see ſuch fellow ara like your wire-drawing mille, if they --Riſe, ride, Roſtommon, foe the Bleaheim muſe, MONSTER. 1. / [monſtre, Fr, monfirum, Lat.! 
ler hold of a man's finger, they will pull in his, whole. body at laſt. The dull aanftraint of A rhyme refuſe. Smith.'| 1. Something out of the common order of nature. 
| Arbuthnt's Hiſt of Joby Bull. || Mon x$-H00D. n. /. [conjolida regalis.] A plant. Methinks heroic poeſie till now, 
Mo'nzywort, 2 ½ A plant. | ** , er Ms : Ainſworth. Like ſome fantaſtie fairy land did ſhew, | 
*NEYSWORTH, #./. [money and worth.] Something Monxs-xnvnArs. 2. /. A ſpecies of dock: 11s roots Dunn ur me, ry nv 
valuable ; ſomething that will ws þowant | are uſed in medicine. | | Then like ſome worthy knight with ſacred arms, 
8 eſther money or moneyſworth in all the controverſies off | Mo"NOCHORD. . . [uae and x. Doſt drive the enters thence, and end the charms. Cowley. 
an h we live-in-a mercenary. world, and it lie. che price. f ali, An inſtrumont of one ſtring: as, the trumpet ma- It ought to be determined whether monſters be really a diſtin 
een | : 4 . ine. „en | , Harri. | ſpecies ; wy find, _ _ of. theſe age ts 1 _ 
rape 1. / [mang, Saxon, and corn.] Mixed." 1: of inſtrument anciently of fingular uſe for] none of thoſe qualities that accompany the efſence * 
Mos. By wheat and rye; miſcellane, or maſlin. the regulating of -ſpunds : the ancients made uſe of from whence they derive, : ocke 
0NCER, 2. / [manxene, Saxon, a trader; fro the ulatigg of :ſpunds : 8 H ound to | 2. Something horrible for deformity, wickedneſs, or 
man Saxon, to trade.] A dealer: a ſeller. It} .4 WH Whet ne, de r eee eee miſchicf; ' bh 
i Adem or never uſed. a one, ot oiberwiſe than aſten ther., , When fee Qhord was dkeided into two equal 5 
f Alone, ; | | the 
105 


* 


E 


: If ſhelive long, | 


parts, ſo chat the "terms were as ode to one, they And, in the end, meet the old courſe of death, 


name of any commodity to expreſs a ſeller o 


| called iſops; but if as two to one, the) W ill all tut g Shakeſpeare's Lear. 
i an ty: 2346 ſ@mongey 3 and ſometimes a medle —— . —— diapaſons ; when they — er vines to ee on 
AI 22 3 a near *, || as three to two, they called them fiſths or diapentes ; 0 baue vs orgs ee : 
e NN een Had Met h, bo fibdue at lad. Popes 
| Th 1 a {| or diateſſerons ; if as, five to ſqur, they called it di- x, 5 ! To put out 
. -e be ee ton, or. a tieroe- major; but if as ſix to five, then To Mo weren. v4. [from the goun.] 3 


| 1 \ nn J of the common order of things. Not in uſe. 
benz. ad, 85 mong corn, from manx, Saxon, of | they called it a demi-diton, or a tierce minor; and | Her offence 

muten, to mix, Dutch,] Of a mixed com · ' laſtly, if the terms were as twenty-four to twenty- Muſt be of ſuch ungatural degree : 
ritten mungrel tor mangrel. |] five, they called it a demiton or dieze; _ monochord That monſters its Shakeſpeare's King (4 


* 


MON 


1 had rather have one ſerateh my head l' eh' fon, 

When the alarum were ſtruck, than idly fit 
| To hear my nothings monfler'd. hakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Monsrro's1TY. 4. / (from monſfirow.] The ſtate 
Monsravo'srry.f, of being monſtrous, or out of 
the common order of the univerſe. Monfro/ity is 


more analogous, 
Thie is the In love, that the will is Infinite, and the 
execution tonſin d. Sbaleſp. Troil. and Creſſida. 
Such à tacit Jeague le againſt ſuch routs and ſhoals of people, as 
have utterly degenerated from nature, as have in their very body 
and frame of eſtate a morſfirofity. | acons 
We read of monſtrous births, but we often ſee a greater monſtr0- 
ſity in educations 3 thus, when a father has begot a man, he trains 
bim up into a beaſt, South's Sermons. 

; By the ſame law monſlro/ity could not incapacitate from marriage, 

witneſs the caſe of hermaphrodites, Arbuth, and Pope. 
Mo'n#sTROUS, adj. * N Fr. monfiro/us, Lat.] 

1. Deviating from the [tated order of nature. 
Nature there perverſe, 
Brought forth all moy/ſlr043, all prodigious things, | 
Hydras, and gorgons, and chimeras dire. Milton. 
Rvery thing that exiſts has Its particular conſtitution 3 and yet 
ſore monſlrous produCtions have few of thoſe qualities which accom- 
pany the eflence of that ſpecies from whence they derive __ _ 
ginaly, | oe be. 
2, 9 ; wonderful. Generally with ſome degree 
of difli ©, | 
Is it not morſirows that this player here 
Rut in 4 fiftion, in a dream of paion, 
Could force his foul fo to his conceit, 
That, trom her working, all his vitage wan'd ? Shaleſps 
O monſtrous ! but one haltpenny worth of bread to this intolerable 
deal ot lack. Sb prares 
J. lrregular ; enormous, 
| No munſlrons height, ur breadth, or length appear, 
The whole at once is bold and regulars Pape. 
4. Shocking ; hateful, 
„ hie was an invention given out by the Spaniards, to ſave the 
Mu! {corn their nation received, : Bacon, 
Mou'nsrrkOus, adv. Exceedingly; very much. A 
cant term, 

OI! of vitiiol and petroleum, a dram of each, turn Into a mouldy 
ſubilance, there reliding a fair cloud in the bottom, and a ou 
thick oil on the tops Hacon, 

dhe was eatily put off the hooks, and monſlrous hard ty be pleated 
Bas þ 


- 


| Add, that the rich have (till a gibe in ſtore, 
And will be monſtrous witty on the puov. 
Mo'nsrkousLY. adv, | from 8 
1. In a manner out of the common order of nature; 
ſhockingly ; terribly ; horribly, 
"Tiberius was bad enough in his youth, but ſuperlatively and 
mon/lreujly to in hivold ages South's Sermons, 
2. Lo « great or enormous degree. 
He walks ; 
And that ſelf. chain about his neck, 


Dryden't Fur. 


Which he tortwore moſt monſtroufly to have. Shateſpeare. 
Aheſe truths with his example you diſprove, 
Who with his wife is monſftronfly in love. Drydin's Juv. 


Mo'nsrRousNu88. . /. [from monftrour.] Enormity ; 
irregular nature or behaviour, | 
See the monflreſneſs of man, 
When he looks out In an ungrateful ſhape! 
MO'NT ANT. n. J. {French.] A term in fencing, 
Vat be all you, one, two, tree, four, come for? 
Duo ſee thee fight, to ſte thee paſs thy puncto, thy Rock, 
thy traverſe, thy diſtance, thy montants Shakeſpeare. 
MONTE'RO. n. /. [Spaniſh.] A horſeman's cap. | 
His hat was like « helmet, or Spaniſh montero. acon. 
MonTu'1n. . % [from the name of the inventor.] A 
ve ſlel in which glaſſes are waſhed, : 
New things produce new words, and thus Montetb 
Has by one velle! ſav'd hls name from death, King. 


MONTH. / (mona, Saxon.) A ſpace of time 
- either meaſured by the ſun or moon: the lunar month 
is the time between the change and change, or the 
time in which the moon comes to the ſame point: 
the ſolar month is the time in which the ſun paſſes 
through a ſign of the zodiack : the calendar months, 
by which we reckon time, are unequally of thirty or 
one-and-thirty days, except February, which is of 
twenty-eight, and in leap year of twenty-nine, 
Till the explration of your month, 
$9Jjourn with my fifter, Shaleſpeare's King Lear. 
From a wenth old even unto five years old. J.. xxvii. 6. 
Months ate not only lunary, and meaſured by the moon, but alſo 
(olary, and terminated by the motion of the tun, In thirty degrees 
oel the eeliptick, Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
As many mentbe ay I fuftain'd her hate, | 
$9 many years Is he condemned by fate 
To aally death, | Dryden's Theo, and Honvwias 


MonTH's mind, u. /, Longing deſire, 


You have a month's wind to them. Shakeſpeare, 
For If a trumpet ſound, or drum beat, 
Who has not a month's mind to combat ? Hudibrat, 


 Mo'nthiy, ad}, [from month. ] | 
1, Continuing a month; performed in a month, 

1 would atk concerning the erh revolutions of the moon about 
the earth, or the d\urnal ones of the curth upon Its own axis, whe- 
ther thete have been finite or Inflaites Bentley. 

a, Happening every month, 
The youth of heav'nly birth 1 view'd, 
„ re whom our wontbly viftims are renew'de Dryden. 
Mo'ntniy. adv. Once in a month. 88 
If the one may very well weste, the other may as well even 


Jally, be iterated, 2 Hooker, 
O West not by the moon, th Inconſtant moon, 
"That changes worthy In her <lrcled ord ; 
Left that thy love prove likewiſe variable. Shateſpeares 


 MONTOTR, . / [French.] In horſemanſhip, a ſtone 
as high as the Rirrups, which Italian riding-maſters 
mount their horſes from, without putting their foot 
in the ſtirrup. - Di. 
MoxTtxo'ss. n. fo An r or aſſiſlant to a 
unner, engineer, or fre- maſter. | Dic. 
MO'NUMENT. „% [monument, French z monumen- 
tum, A 
1. Any thing by which the memory of perſons or things 
js preſerved ; a memorial. 
in his time there remained the monument of hls tomb In the 


—_— Janus, af a ge 
e become a notable wonament of unproſpetout yalty. 


$0 many grate ful altars 1 would rear 
Of grally turf; and pile up every Mone 
Of Ne from the bropk 4 in memory, 
Or menument to ages 1 and thereen 
Ode West. gurus, 


L'Ejirange. | 


Shakeſpeare, [ 


=o 


ö 


MO O 


2. A tomb; a cenotaph; ſomething erected in memory 
of the dead. 
On your family's old monument : 
Hang mournful epitaphs, and do all rites | 
Shakeſpear [1 


| In a heap of ain, 
Two youthful knights they found beneath a load oppreſt 
Of ſlaughter'd foes, whom firſt to death they ſent, 
The trophies of their ſtrength, a bloody monument. Dryd. 
With thee on Raphael's monument I mourn, 
Or walt inſpiring dreams at Maro's urn. 
Monums'"nTAL. adj. [from monument. ] 
1. Memorial; preſerving memory. 
When the ſun begins to oF 
His flaring beams, me, goddeſs, bring 
To arched walks of twilight groves, 
And ſhadows brown that Sylvan loves, 
Of pine or monumental oak. 
The deſtructlon of the earth was the moſt monumental proof that 
could haye been given to all the ſucceeding ages of mankind, 


* 


The poliſh'd pillar different ſculptures grace, 


A work outlaſting monumental braſs, ; Pope, 
2. Raiſed in honour of the dead; belonging to a tomb. 
* Perſeverance keeps honour bright; 
To have done, is to hang quite out of faſhion . 
Like ruſty mall in monumental ys Shakeſpeare. 
I'll not ſcar that whiter ſkin of her than ſnow, 
And ſmooth as monumental alabaſter, Sbaleſp. Otbello. 
Therefore if he needs muſt go, | 
And the fates will have it ſo, 
Softly may he be poſſeſt 
Of his monumental reſts Craſhaw. 


MOOD. / (ede, French; modas, Latin.] 
1. The form of an argument, 
Mood is the regular determination of as ps according to 
their quantity and quality, i. 6. their univerſal or particular affir- 
mation or negation. i Watti's Logick. 
Ariſtotle reduced our looſe reaſonings to certain rules, and, made 
them conclude in mode and figure. Baker on Learning, 
2. Stile of muſick, | e 
They move 
In perfect phalanx, to the Dorian mood 


Of flutes, and ſoft recorders, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Their ſound ſeems a tune 


Harſh, and of diſſonant mood from his complaint. Milton. 
3- The change the verb undergoes in ſome languages, 
as the Greek, Latin, and French, to ſignify various 
intentions of the mind, is called ed. 

= Clarke's Latin Grammar, 
4. [From med, Gothick; mob, Saxon ; need, Dutch; 
and generally in all Teutonick dialects.] Temper 
of mind ; ſtate of mind as affected by any paſſion; 
diſpyſition, | | 
| The trembling ghoſts, with ſad amazed moody | 

Chattering their iron teeth, and ſtaring wide 12 

Fairy Queen. 


With ſtony eyes. | 
The kingly beaſt upon her gazing ſtood, 
With pity calm'd, down fell his angry mods Fairy Queen. 
Eyes unuſed to the melting mood, | 
Drop tears as faſt as the Arabian trees | 
; Ther medicinal gums Shakeſp Otbello. 
Clorinda cha to ruth her warlike mood, 
Few ſilver drops her vermil cheeks depaint. Fairfax. 
Solyman, in a melancholy meod, walked up and down in his 
tent a great part of the night. WE les. 
She was In fitteſt mood 
For cutting corns, or letting blood. Hudibras. 
Theſe two kids t“ appeaſe his angry mood 
I bear, of which the furies give him good. Dryden. 
He now profuſe of tears, | 
In ſuppllant mood ſell proſtrate at our feet. Addiſon. 


5. Anger; rage; heat of mind. Mod, in Gothick, 
ities habitual temper. 


ſigni 

hat which we move for our better inftruion's ſake, turneth 
into anger and choler in them; yet in their mood they caſt forth 
ſomewhat wherewlth, under pain of greater diſpleaſure, we muſt 
reſt contented, | Hooker, 


Mo'oby. adj, [from mood.] 


1. Angry; out of humour. 


How now, moody / 5 
What iz't thou can ſt demand ? Slalkeſpeart's Tempeſt. 
Chide him rev*rently, | 
When you perceive hls blood incline to mirth; 
But being moody, give him line and ſcope, 
Till that his paſſions, like a Whale on ground, | 
 Confound themſelves with working. Shahkeſp. Henry IV. 
Every peeviſh, moody milecontent 
Shall ſet the ſenſeleſs rabble in an uproar. | Rotue. 
2. —_— intellectual: mod in Saxon ſignifies the 
mind. ; þ 
Clve me ſome muſick ; muſick, food © ; 
Of us that trade in love, Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
MOON, . /. [umm ; mena, Gothick ; mena, Saxon; 
mena, Iſlandick ; maane, Daniſh z mane, German; 
man, Dutch.] " | | | 
1. The changing luminary of the night, called by poets 
Cynthia or Pheabe. 
The woen ſhines bright 1 twas ſuch a night as this, 
When the ſweet wind did gently kiſs the trees, 
And they did make no noiſe. Shakeſpeare. 
Dlana hath. her name from moiſten, which is the property of the 
moon, being by nature cold and moiſt, and is feigned to be a god- 
deſs huntreſ, Peacham. 
Reneath the __ ocean's wealthy caves, | 


Beneath th' eternal fountain of all waves, 
Where their vaſt court the mother waters keep, | 
And vndiſturd'd by wean, In filence Nleep. Cowley. 
Ye moon and ſtars bear witneſs to the truth Dryden. 
2. A month, Ainſwerth, 


3+ IIa fortification.) It is uſed in compoſition to de- 
note a figure reſembling a creſcent : as, a half moon. 
os ﬆ. J. [moon and beam.) Rays of lunar 


light, 
Phe Mvifion 


and er which fo much In muſick, 

have an agreement with the glittering light, as the moon-beams 

playing upon a wave. ace Natural Hiſtory, 
the water the meen-beamy and made it appear li 

floating quickſilver, on Dramatich Poeſy, 


Moon-CALr. . ½ [moon and calf; 
1. A monſter; a falſe conception : ſuppoſed perhaps 
anciently to be produced by the influence of the 


men 


moon. 


f Of ancient , 
leaſing monument, not leſs 4 | 
om arg from Attick or Etruſcan hands ru 
. Fb. 
. beſt monuments of our friends, their own images in 
their writings. Pope to Swift. 


2. Adele; a ſtupid fellow. * e ou denz. 
f The potien works not on the part defign'd | 
\ But turns his brain, and Rupifies his mind: a 
The ſotted moon-calf gapes. ee ay ++ 
Moon-ztyED. adj. 1 and e.] Dou eng 
1. Having * affected by the revolutions of 
2. Dim eyed; purblind. ' | ede. 
MoowyERN. 2. / [emionitis, Latin. ] 4 e 
That appertain unto a burial, ' Fu 6 15 10 pt . 
The flowers which in the circling valley grow, Moon- is. .. Ws bi | b. 
Shall on his monument their odours throw. Sandys's Paraph. | - Meon-fiſb is ſo called, becauſe the tail fin iz ſhaped * 
I. moon, by which, and bis cd tuſted ſhape, he is 7 on hu. | 
tinguiſhed. — Aclenth ai. 
Mo'onLess. | 


Pope's Miſeel. | 


Milton, | 


Woodward's Natural Hiſtory. 


| 


| Moon isn. adj. {Row moor.] Fenny ; marſh 


| 


M'0'0- 


a bo from Moon.] No +, 

the moon. " — 5 * enlightened by 
. Aſi Ya iend, - one 4 | * "Jp. $ 
l. de . 


7 This Palamon from priſon took NY 
Mo'oniticat, 1. J. Ta and light,] The Tn 


forded by the moon, 


Their biſhop and his clergy, being departed from « 
light, to choole in hisgroom Gio, bes tem by aw, 
— A 8 
Thou haſt by at ber window fung, Hoke, 


Wigh feigning voice, verſes of feigning bakefhear 
Mo'oxiiont. adj. Illuminated by the 4 
If you will patiently dance in our round, f 


And ſee our moonlight revel with u | 
What beck 'ning ghoſt 4 mani ſhade Shaper, 
Invites my ſteps, and points to vonder glade > 
Moon-szev. n. J. [meni/hermum, Latin,] Pe 
The cen: ſced hath a roſaceous flower 1 the pointal i; 
into three parts at the top, and afterward becomes the fruj * 
in which is included one flat ſeed, which is, when f. 1 
like the appearance of the moon. as | 
Mo'on$aine. 2. J. [moon and Sine. 8 
1. The luſtre of the moon. 
Pinch him, and burn him, and turn him aboy 
Till candles, and ftarlight, and moonſbine be out. 


| oats . bh by 72 moonſbine, 2 windows went: al. 
nd, ere 1 was aware, ſigh'd to myſelf. Dr yd. Sig r. 

2. [In burleſque.]} A monk. . 

I am ſome twelve or fourteen moonſbinet | 

7 Lag of a brother. | Shaheſpeare' K; * 

Moſonsnixx. adj. | moon and inc.] Jaminand 1, 

Mo'ons#iny, I the moon: both ſeem a Popular co. 


ruption of moon-ſrining, 
Fairies, black, grey, green, and white, | 
= _—_— ny Eee, 9 night. dear 
$ a fair moonſhine | a 
| ft to aſſault them. f PTY oben frm 
1 went to ſee them In a moonſbiny night. g 
Moons Tom R. 1. /. A kind of fone, 
Moons raver. 44%. [moon and fruck.] 
affected by the moon. e 
Demoniack phrenſy, moaping melancholy, 
And meonftruck madneſs, . Milton's Þ 
Mooxv-TRETOIL. n. /. aedlcage, Latin.] A plant, 
The moen-trefoil hath a plain orbiculated fruit, ſhaped like ” 
half-moon. = „ eee, Bitty, 
2 > or . J. [moon and wort.) Stationflower; 
oneſty. ER Fw, FRE 
Moon v. adj. [from moon.] Lunated; having 
| Creſcent for the ſtandard reſembling the moon, + 


Addiſon, 
Ainſworth, 
Lunatick ; 


| Encount'ring fierce 
The Solymean ſultan, he o'erthrew + ' 
His moony troops, returning bravely ſmear'd , 


s, 


With Panim blood, map. 
The Soldan galls th' Illyrian coaſt;: 

But ſoon the miſcreant moony hoſt | 
Before the viQor-croſs ſhall fly. Fenton, 


MOOR. 3. / [meer, Dutch; modder, Teutonick, clay.] 
r. A marſh; a fen; a bog; a tract of low and w 
rounds, | iS | 
While in her girliſh age ſhe kept ſheep on the mr, It chanced 
that a London merchant paſſing by ſaw her, and liked her, begged 
her of her poor parents, and carried her to his home. Carew, 
In the great level near Thorny, ſeveral trees of oak and fir ſtand 
in firm earth below the moor. Halt, 
Let the marſh of Elſham Bruges tell, 
What colour were their waters that ſame day, 
And all the moor 'twixt Elverſham and Dell. Spenſer, 
2. [Maurus, Latin.) A negro; a black-a-moor. 
I ſhall anſwer that better than you can the getting up of the 
negro's belly; the moor is with child by you. Shader. 
To Mook. v. a. [morer, Fr.] To faſten by anchors 
or otherwiſe. | | 
Three more fierce Eurus in his angry mood 
Daſh'd on the ſhallows of the moving ſand, 
And in mid ocean left them moor'd at hand. Drydet. 


* 


| To Mook. v. 2. To be fixed by anchors ; to be la- 
| '\ + 


tioned, 
4 FE neas ng Huy bay: 
n on oozy grou $ gailies 
Ther heals _ 825 to ſea, 5 ters he ſhore, Dryden» 
veſſel, driv'n b )» 

; Aar d in a Chlan LED eme 10%. 
He viſited the top of Taurus and the famous Ararat, aber 
oah's ark firſt moe d. \ Arburhbnot and Pope's Mart. Serb 

To blow a Mook. [at the fall of a deer, corrupted from 

' mort, French.) To ſound the horn in triump®, 
and call in the whole company of hunters. 4e, 

Moon cock. u. J. [moor and cock.] The male of the 

moorhen. 

Mo'okHaN. 5. / [moor and ben.) A fowl that ſeeds 
in the fegs, without web feet. 

Water foWls, as ſea-gulls and moorbens, when they flock and fl 


ther from the ſea towards the ſhores, foreſhew rain and wind 
15 MY ”  Bacon's Natural en 


y 3 wat): 
lan 
In the great level near Thorny, ſeveral oaks and firs hive 
there till covered by the as of the freſh and (alt 1. 
and mooriſh earth exaggerated upon them. | 
Along the mooriſh fens 
Sighs the ſad genius of the coming ſtorm» 


Mo'orRLanD. u. /. [moor and land. 
the north for fl 


worry grou nd, 
In the ſouth part of Staffordſhire they go to the meoriands 
corn, and they of the north to the ſouth, except in thy pL 


Or like that mariſh , 
RD * Swiſh 
ſandy earth: 


Moons ronk. . / A ſpecies of granite. 
The third rata of gat rock of mo 1 


Mo“ on v. adj, [from ae, Marſby ; feuny' win. 


The duſt the fields and paſtures covers, . 
As when thick miſts ariſe from moory vales. — 
Moos: · 


Tela. 
Marſh ; ſen 


Is Tr, er. Inna Is thought the moſt proper» 


1 p22 8 2 7 


= 
S = 
" & 


MOR MOR bog ' MOR 


large Ametican deer; the biggeſt | To Mo'nat., v. 8, [from-theadjeQive.] To moraliſe; Theſe kind of in this plainneſ#s, = * : 

1 g Hs , dine 5 to make moral Ve, "OR in uſe, BF, 4s Dil: 8 23 
the 5 | G | When I did. | 52 ; aq * 

90 Moor. , 2 N. — 1 — 12 _ | m | Their fiches were more than that. they might dwell together. 


- "AN | Gen. xxxvie 7. 
My lungs began to crow like chanticleer ; | | wm 78, 
That fools ſhould be ſo. deep Shakeſpeare. Let A more work. be laid upon the men, that they may labour. 


1% French.] To plead'a mock cauſe; to 
Mo nALIsr. 1. J. [moralite, Fr.] One who. teaches 


int of law by way. of exerciſe, as was 


OF India the more and the eſs. | 


, xodus, v. 9. 
— done in the inns. of og 4 an | EG RL a great moralift.to- his. friend. was, that he | 1. Oh rom, ori = 5 tive 6 — 
(ine. or point: A point or- caſe unſettled and diſ. | _ — Pee — pe that. be tha nn . ; ann | 
Mable ſuch 84 may properly ad a 8 51 1 Mon«LiTY, . 2 [meralits, Fresch; from moral.) || Tha — IIe er ciꝶ. 
To aan e e, M. g Len ud, e e her] eee EM 
P 


Both wary 01) abs gives ble the repbe (rare 
72 3 more an | given a Vee 
| t on a moot ,. who underſtands nothing of Swift s Miſcel Tue more part adviſed to depart. | A:, nxvl. 12+ 
p make an argument ee Locke on Education. A neceſſity of finning is as impoſſible in morality, as any the: 4. Added to ſome former number. 
drop both our pretencas; for I believe it Is a moor poine, || Sbeateſt difficulty can be in nature. Baker on Learning. |" One more eitiven to ſybil give. Dryden. 
1 am more likely to make a maſter Bull, or you a maſter 2. The form of an action which makes it the ſubject} g I'm tir'd of rhiming, and would fain give o'er, ? 

whether 1 Arbuthbnet's Hiſtory of Fobn Bull. || of reward, or puniſhment. | + But Montague demands one labour more. Aadiſan. 
108 adj. Plucked up by the root. Ain/aworth. The morality of an action is founded in the freedom of that 

001900 


. 


wall you not Mat him crack'd, who would require another || *2cient ſages, falls very ſhort of chat delivered. in the goſpel. : | 


F which it is In the W ws . ; 
; inci irtue ich it is- 's power, havin iv t mores Pepe. 
Moors. . J. (from _ A diſpu ter of 8 8 der reby e een » 8 of yore Sr Monk. N ee e 7 
ints. 14 1 to perform or not perform it. 's Sermons» . To a greater degree. 0 
oe. 1. N i 7 * 8 To Mo'naT Iz E. v. a. [moraliſer, French.] | He 1585 Rachel 785 than Leah. e 
pieces of * 5 irs e ee FO ee 8 I, La apply to moral pur poſes; to explain in a moral Fe — of animate bodies are all, itt ſome degree, mort or 
handle, gp Be ſprinkling which ſome careleſs quean . "Wome whe 


from her mop, but not ſo clean. He has left me here behind to expound the meaning or moral of Some were of opinion, that feeling more and more in him 
Flirts on you fr 


Bacon's Natural l he 


| 

| his ſigns and tokens. weight of time, he was not unwilling to beſtow upon another ſome 
invoke the gods ; then turning, ſtop ans valize them. 0 0 of the pains. Motton. 

al ; ſhe ſinging Rill whirls on her mop. Swift, | 18 n e Tang of he e bf 2 I the kindled combat riſes higher; 
[Perhaps corru pted from mock. | A wry mouth made 0 yes, into a thouſand ſimilies. Shakeſpeare. 'The more with fury burns the blazing fire. Dryden's En. 
of ontempt- | | This fable is moralized in a common proverb. L'Eftrange. As the blood paſſeth through narrower channels, the redneſs dif- 
1 e Lach one tripping on his toe | 2. In Spenſer it ſeems to mean, to furniſh with manners | fear more and more, Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Will be here with mop and mow, Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 


or examples, 
„i!! Mmpons >, 
; al . 
3. In Prior, who imitates the foregoing line, it has a 
ſenſe not caſily diſcovered, if indeed it has any ſenſe, 
High as their trumpets tune his lyre he ſtrung, 


The more God has bleſſed any man with eſtate or quality, juſt 
ſo much leſs in proportion is the care he takes in the education of 
his children. Swift's Miſcellanies. 
2, The mew that forms the comparative degree. 
am fall't\ out with my more headier will, © 
To take the indiſpos'd and ſickly fit 


For the ſound man. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


6 Mor. o. a from the _ To rub with a mop. 

7 Mor. v. u. [from mock.] To make wry mouths 
0 t. Q A 

. have been in poor Tom at once; of luſt, as Obdi- 

"Hobbididen, prince of dumbheſs z Mahu, of ſtealing; Mo- 

d. dme ; and Flibbertigibbet, of mopping and mowing, who 
f | 


— — ATI OO OOO — 


8 And with his prince's arms he woralized his ſong. ; Prior. May you Jong live a happy inſtrument for your king and coun- 
knce poſſeſſes chamber-maids, Shakeſpeare. Te Mo'RALIZE. v. 2. To ſpeak or write on moral | try: happy here, and more happy hereafter. © / Bacon. 
An aſs fell a moppi on 5 a To e b ws 1 ange. ſubjects. | | | The advantages of learning are more laſting than thoſe of arms. 
OPE. v. *. this word 1 cannot nnd a pro- | | . | : : Collier on Pride. 
be To be ſtupid; to drowſe; to be 1 fn aw 1. J. [from moralize.] He who mo- 3. Again; a ſecond time. . 
in a conſtant day-dream ; to be ſpiritleſs, unactive M p e 1 0 ' Little did 1 think I ſhould ever have buſineſs of this kind on 
4 inatcentive 3 to be ſtupid and delirious. | 1 vl rom moral. ] my hands more. 1 5 1 | Tatar. 
* hat a wretched and peeviſh fellow is this king of England, to 1. In the ethical ſenſe, _ | 4: Longer; yet continuing: with the negative par- 
_ his fat-brain'd followers. Shakeſpeare. | By good, good morally ſo called, bonum honeſtum, ought chiefly | ticle. | 
Ihe without feeling, feeling without gh, | to be nge and that the. good of profit. or pleaſure, the de. Caſfius is no more! Oh, ſetting ſun ! 
Fars without hands or eyes, ſmelling ſans all, num utile or jucundum, hardly come into any 3 ? | As in thy red rays then go fink to-night, | 
ſickly part of one true ſenſe be 8 TSR er monte | So in his red blood Caſſius' day is ſet. Sbateſpeare. 
wy ' 44-1 '  Shateſpeare's Hamlet. | Becauſe this, of the two brothers killing each other, is an] tone u. J [A kind of comparative ne 2 
kn in a dream, were we divided from chem, | ation morally unnaturaly therefore, by way of preparation, te e ] | 
And were brought moping hither. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. | tragedy would haue begun with heaven and earth in diſorder, | ; . 
Inteſtine tone, and ulcer, gholick pangs, | ſomething phyſically unnatural, a ; Rymer, | 1. A . quantity; a Ferre degree. Perhaps ſome 
9 vhrenſy, moping melancholy, 2. According to the rules of virtue. of t eſe examples which are adduced under the ad- 
Aud moon · ſtrucle madneſs. ilton's Paradiſe Loft. | To take away rewards and puniſhments, is only pleafing to a] verb, with the before more, ſhould be placed here ; 
The buſy craftſman and o'erlabour'd hind, | e Dryder. | but I rather think che more to be adverhial. NY 
Forget the travel of the day in ſleep; 3. Fopularly ; according to the common occurrences of | T. oO Oar pars 
cue only wakes, and meping penfiveneſs ; | life; according to the common judgment made of 1 ſhould cut off the nobles for their lands 
With my 8 3 they 8. ll things. ng my more 3 would be as a ſauce 8 
And wate ing e e eee. one} It is morally Impoſſible for an bypocrite to keep himſelf : o make me hunger more. Shakeſpeare's Macberb. 
7. — * To make ſpiritleſs; to deprive of | on bie —_— poſſible f in vo beep Mark og wee Ac tees fates grant ale 5 ah; 6s 
natural powers. | 


; I am from the nature of the things themſelves morally certain, 
They ſay there are charms in herbs, ſaid he, and ſo threw a 


— n 


much or more of the active virtue than the ſufferin. Dryden. 


and cannot make any doubt of it, but that a mind free from paſſion The Lord do fo, and much more, to Jonathan. 1 Samuel, 
handful of graſs 3 which was ſo ridiculous, that the young thief | and prejudice is more fit to paſs a true judgment than ſuch a one | From hence the greateſt part of ills deſcend, | 
vol the ddt man to be moped. Eſtrange. as is byaſſed by affections and intereſts. 12 Wilkins, When luſt of getting more will have no end. Dryden. 
Severity breaks the mind ; and then in the place of a diſorderly The concurring accounts of many ſuch witneſſes render it morally, | They that would have more and more can never have anon h ; no, 
young fellow, you have a low-ſpirited moped creature. Locke. | or, as we might ſpeak, abſolutely impoſſible that theſe things | not if a miracle ſhould interpoſe to gratify their avarice. I. ranges 
Mors-8Yep. adj, Blind of one eye. Ainſworth, | ſhould be falſe, ; SG, Atterbury's Sermons. A — _—_— let err Rs : 2 of his ſounding line, 
Morrir. I 7 [perhaps from mop.] A puppet made Mo'rals. u. J. [without a fingular.] The practice of e in no bottom, whereby he knows the depth es be To many 
«(8 /+ a . ' , oms and more; but how much that more is, he hath no di- 
Mo'rair. of rags, as a mop is made; a fondling | the duties of life; behaviour with reſpe& to others. | ging notion. | | ; 
name for 4 girl, N 5 x Some, as corrupt in their merals as vice could make them, have 2 Greater thin . other thin N i : 
Our ſovereign lady: made for a queen? . I J to baus their children ſoberiy, 5 r „ and They, who ſo . a queſtion, 5 no more but ſeparate the parti 
With a globe in one hand, and a ſceptre in t'other? Fon 1 3 6 h 18 ha 1 ere gement. | of it one from another, and lay them ſo in their due order. Locle. 
A very pretty moppet | Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. Nee e. pe- n Second time; longer time 
Mo A cant word from mope.] A drone; a The not Gangs. he Fits 065 Ghrning Zola + * e ee ee 
0eus, 1. / [A cant w pe. z | + In all you ſpeak, let truth and candour ſhine, Pope. They fteer'd their courſe to the ſame quiet ſhore, 
dreamer, Mor a'ss. 1. /. [morais, French.) Fen; bog; moor. Not mer pe ror n 4.7 G La Pape. 
* nd rape _ no company Ss 2 un 2 the _— and — 3 ſpots, as well | 4* Fd. __ 7 og ether the word, in this uſe, be a 
; l 5 Miel. 2 rocks, and wilderneſſes, and moraſſes of the country. . ; 1 | 
MORAL. adj, [moral, French; moralis, Latin.] 5 PE * Watts on the Mind. The — 3 8 ＋ 5 nts kim . Gen. vlll. 
gelnt 1 h or nora ſi DOD: r'ythee be ſatisfy'd ; e aide 
as. be ee ee 3 _ e Refuſe, but through the ſhaking wilderneſs : Or I'll no more be king. . Dryden's Cleomenes. 
Keep at the leaſt within the compaſs of moral actions, which , Pick your nes way- , . Thomſen ' Autumn, 4 * w_ 22 ot WP peppers? Wal 
have in them vice or virtue. | | Hooker, | Mo'RBiD. #. J. [morbidus, Latin.] Diſeaſed; in a n Ys 78-KOY ages 295. 
Laws and ordinances poſitive he diſtinguiſheth from the laws of | ſtate contrary to health. 


More'L. . J. [ olanum, Latin.] 

1. The morel is a.plant, of which there are ſeveral 
ſpecies : when the flower ſheds there ſucceeds a ſphe- 
rical fruit, pretty hard, at firſt green like an olive, 


the two tables, which were moral. Hooker. Though every human conſtitution is morbid, are there dif. 
In moral actions divine law helpeth exceedingly the law of rea- | eaſes conſiſtent with the common functions of life. Arbutbnot. 
fon to guide life, but in ſupernatural it alone guideth. Hocker. Mor BIDNESS. 3. J. [from morbid.) State of being 
Now, brandiſh'd weapons glitt'ring in their hands, diſeaſed. 
Mankind is broken looſe from moral bands; 


, | then black, full of a limpid juice and a great num- 

No rights of hoſpitality remain, Mor B1'FiCAL. } adj. [morbus and facio, Lat. morbi-| ber of ſeeds. | Trevoux. 

The gueſt, by him who harbour'd him, is ſlain. Dryden. Mor 81 FICK, que, Fr, Cauſing diſeaſes, Spungy morels in ſtrong ragouſts are found, | 

2. Reaſoning or inſtructing with regard to vice and The air appearing fo malicious in this morbifick conſpiracy, ex- And in the ſoup the ſlimy ſnail is drown'd. Gay's Trivia. 

virtue 5 | 8 | 8 4 aQsa _ 3 regard; wherefore 9 conſumptives muſt 2. A kind of cherry. * 
France ſpreads his banners in our noiſeleſs land, n rwey on Conſumptions. 


4 orel is a black cherry, fit for the conſerva before it be 
With . This diſcaſe is cured by the critical reſolution, concoction, and Waco ripe, but it is Mee eaten raw. — Mortimer. 
\ plumed helm thy lay'r begins his threats, evacuation of the morbifick matter. Arbuthnot. . 

Whiltt thou, a moral fool, fit'ſt Kill and erieſt. Shakeſpeare. Mons sk. adj. [morboſur, Latin.] Proceeding from Mo'kRELAND. 2. / [mopland, Saxon; mon, a moun- 

5. Popular; cuſtomary ; ſuch as is known or admitted . Ke. health EI l 8 tain, and land.] A mountainous or hilly country: 

in the general buſineſs of life. Malpbighl, under galls, comprehends all preternatural moyboſs | © tract of Staffordſhire is called the Morlands, from 
of yon Wer. mathematical 9 gras 2 cog wo} tumours and excreſcences of plants. Ray on Creations being hilly. | | 

KID nas = Rory ny tr, to = ok the Moſai, | MoRBO'S1TY. . / [from morbeſus, Latin.) Diſeaſed | Monto'vsR. adv. [more and over.] Beyond what has 

8. 


; be Earth, | ſtate. A word not in uſe, — been mentioned; beſides; likewiſe ; alſo; over and 
Mathematical things are capable of the 4 1 The inference is fair, from the organ to the action, that they have 


above. 
— in natural philoſophy are capable of proof by an in- | eyes, therefore ſome ſight was deſigned, if we except the caſual 


dmped ie in individual B nnn * 
en of experiments ; things of a moral nature by moral argu- iments or ties in individuals. Y ron. e did me dear | 
Kents, * of fat by credible teſtimony. N Tilloſon MorDA'ciovus. adj. [mordax, Latin.) Biting ; apt to Above this world; adding thereto, moreover, 
Av univerſality, is when the predicate agrees to the greateſt bite. | That he would wed me, or elſe die my lover, e gp 
mt of the particulars which are contained under the univerſal | goa pa'city. 2. J. [mordacits, Fr. mordacitas, from Moreover by Gam bs thy Srrant waruet: Fain glx. 21. 
wo Watts's Legick | dar, Latin.) Biting quality MorGLa'Y. #. J. A deadly weapon. Ainſworth. 
ORAL, . J. | , 1 8 go 4 Glaive and miorte, French; and glay mihr, Erſe; a 
1. Moral: . - 4 7 It is to be inquired, whether there be any menſtruum to diſſolve 1 
' Morality ; practice or doctrine of the duties of life: | any metal that is not fretting or corroding, and openeth the body | two-handed broad-ſword, which ſome centuries ago 
ls rather a French than Engliſh ſenſe. by ſympathy, and not by mordacity, or violent penetration. 'Bacon. was the highlander's weapon, : 
1 moral and αοοm, Mo'rD1iCAanT. adj, —— Lat. mordicant, French. ]] Mor1'ctrous. adj. [moriger, Lat.] Obedient; ob- 
th oft perfeQtly they made agree. : Prior. Biting z acrid, 
ie dodtrine inculcated by a fiction; the accommo- 


ſequious. 
He preſumes, that the mordicant quality of bodies muſt proceed 0 NY J A helmet; ar | 
non of a fable to form the morals. from a fiery ingredient ; whereas the light and er ang wp" 2 e ] enger for the 
oda dun ? why benediftus ? you have ſome moral in this | muſt be driven away by that time the fire has reduced the body to , Jus. 


Boyle. For all his majeſty's ſhips a proportion of ſwords, targets, morione, 
te No, by my troth I have no moral meaning z I meant | MogDiCA'T10N. 2. , [from mordicant.] The act of _ _—_ CO cogent TRY Raleigb. 
re e | ©" corroding or nan, | And creſted morions with their plumy Dryden. 
meaning or moral of his 6gns and tokens. Another cauſe is mordication of the orifices, eſpecially of the me- Monts co. 1. J. [ mori/co, Spanith,\ A dancer 3 
The Shakeſpeare's Taming of the Shrew. | (ertery veins; as any thing that ie Harp and biting doth provoke | morris or mooriſh dance ths 
| Wk of d the firſt buſineſs of the poet, as being the ground- the part to expel, and muſtard provpketh ſneezing. Bacon. 88 
| e fable u m ti being formed, he contrives ſuch a | MORE. adj. Imane, Saxon; the comparative of /ome Ala oce ainidhe She wt made, © ft, 
' "Ip Oy * — Dufreſnoy | or CE ; 4 M Shaking the 13 x his 31 A * yrs 
: 2 moral „ but could >| 1. In greater quantity; in egree, O'RKIN,. . / mong hunters. wild den 
| . . os and then ſtudied for u fable — 85. | 8 — 2 more contempt, Shakeſpeare. | dead crough 6 neſs or miſchanee. Bailey. 
ROE | BE | 
| 


Mo'ziines : 


MOR 
Molntixo. 17 (mort, French.] 


Monroe. from a dead ſheep, 
MO'RMO.-n. J. [4 e.! Bugbear ; falſe terrour, 


MORN, „ /. [manne, Saxon.] The firit part of the 


day; the morning. Morn is not uſed but by the poets. 
'The cock, that is the trumpet to the morn, 
Doth with his lofty and ſhrlll-founding throat, 
Awake the god of day, Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Can you forget your golden beds, 


Where you might ſleep beyond the morn, Lee. 
Friendſhip ſhall (till thy evening feaſts adorn, ; 
And blooming peace ſhall ever bleſs thy morn. Prior. 


Mo'awninc. . / (Morgen, Teutonick ; but our morn- 
ing ſeems rather to come from morn. ] 
oF ike day, from the firſt appearance of light to the 
end of the firſt fourth part of the ſun's daily courſe, 

One maſter Brook hath ſent your worſhip a morning's draught of 
ſack, Shakeſpeare's Merry Wines of Mindſin. 
ny the ſecond hour in the morning 

| Defire the earl co ſee mo. Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
Morning by morning ſhall it paſs over. Ijaiab, xxviii. 19. 
What ſhall become of us before night, who are weary fo early in 
the morning / Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 
The morning is the proper part of the day for ſtudy. Dyden. 
Every morning ſees her carly at her prayers, ſhe rejoices in the be- 
inning of every day, becauſe it begins all her pious rules of huly 
| wn and brings the freſh pleaſures of repeating them. Law. 


Mo'«ninG. adj, Being in the early part of the day. 
She looks as clear 
As morning roſes newly waſh'd with dew, Shakeſpeare. 
Your goodneſs is ay a morning cloud, and as the early dew it 
goeth away. Hoſea, vl. 5. 
Let us go down ufter the Phillſtines by night, and ſpoi them un- 
ul the morning li ht, I Sam. XIV. 36. 
The twining jeſlamline and bluſhing roſe, 
With laviſh grace their morning ſcents diſcloſe, Prior. 
All the night they ſtem the liquid way, 
And end their voyage with the morning ray. Pope's Odyſſey. 
Mo'knNinG-GOWN. . /. A looſe gown worn before 


one is formally dreſſed, 
Seoing a great u in rich morning mu he was amazed to 
| find that perlons of quality were up fo early. Addiſon. 
Mo'kninG-8TAR, . /. The planet Venus when ſhe 


ſhines in the morning. 
Bright as doth the morning-flar appear, 
Out of the Faſt, with flaming locks bedight, 
| To tell the dawning day is drawing near. Fairy Queen, 
MORO'SE. adj, [ moro/us, Latin. | Sour of temper; 
eeviſh ; ſullen. 

Without thele precautions, the man degenerates into a cynick, 
the woman into a coquette z the man grows ſullen and ns the 
woman Impertinent, Aiidiſon's Spettator. 

Some have delerved cenſure for a moroſe and affected tacicurnity, 
and others have made ſpeeches, though they hail nothing to ſay. 

| ; Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 
Moro'sely. adv. [from more/e,] Sourly ; peeviſhly. 
Too many are as moroſely poſitive in their age, as they were 
ehildiſhly fo In thelr youth, Government of the Tongue, 
MokRo's2zwne3s. 1. /. [from more/e.) Sourneſs; peeviſh- 
neſs, 

Take care that no ſourneſs and moroſencſs mingle with our ſerious 
frame of mind. : e 

Learn good humour, never to oppoſe without juſt reaſon ; abate 
ſome degrees of pride and moryſeneſs. Watts. 

Moko'siTY. . /. | more/itar, Lat. from moręſe.] Mo- 


roſenels; ſourneſs; 3 
hy then be ſad, 
But entertain no more/ity, brothers, other 


Than a joint burthen laid upon us. Shakeſpeare. 
Some morefities 

Wo mult expect, ſince jealouſy belongs 
o age, of (corn, and tender ſenſe of wrongs, Denham, 
The pride of this man, and the popularity of that; the levity 
of one, and the mary fity of another, WE Clarendon. 
Monts. yy J. [that is mooriſh or mori/co- 

Mo'kR18-DANnCK, dance.) 


1. A dance in which bells are gingled, or ſtaves or 
ſwords claſhed, which was learned by the Moors, 
and was probably a kind of Pyrrhick or military 
dance, 

The queen ſtood In ſome doubt of a Spaniſh invaſion, though 
It proved but a mirrli-dance vpon our Waves, Mitton. 
One In his catalogue of a teigned library, fets down this title of 
2 book, The morrit-dance of hereticks. Bacon. 
The ſounds and feas, with all their finny drove, 
Now to the moon In wavering wor» {ce moves Milton, 
I took delight in pleces that ſhowed a country village, morrice- 
dancing, and peaſants together by the ears, Peachams 
Four reapers danced a morrice to vaten pipes, Spedlater, 
2. Nine mens Mo aal. A kind of play with nine 
holes in the ground, 
"The folds tand empty In the drowned field, 
And crows are tatted with the murrain flock z 

The wine mens morrir iy filled up with mud. 

Mo'nkats-DANCKR, „. / 

. who dances @ la more/ca, the mooriſh dance. 

There went about the country a ſet of mwrricedancert, com- 
poſed of ten men, Who danced a maid marian and a tabor and pipe, 
| | Temple. 


Mo'rvurw. . % n French; werp bra, low 
Latin ; worfea, Italian,] A ſeurf on the face. 


Mo'xxow. . / [monxen, Saxon ; morghen, Dutch, 
The original meaning of morroxv ſeems to have been 
morning, Which being often referred to on the pre- 
ceding day, was underſtood in time to ſignify the 
Whole day next following.] 

1. Ide day atter the proſent day, 

I would not buy 
Their metey at the price of one fair word 1 
% have 't with laying good e =Shateſps Coriolanun 


ou 
Canft pluck night from me, but not lend a morreres Shateſp, 
The lord did that thing on the morrore, | 
Peace, good reader, do not weep, 
Peace, the lovers ate alleep 1 
Let them ſleep, let them ſleep an, 
"TW this Qormy night is gone, 
Aud the eternal »e-rove dawn, 
"Then the curtains will be drawn, 
And they waken with the light, 
Whale day Mall never Heep In night. 
"To morrow you will live, you always ery, 
In what far country doth this warrere lie ? 
That us f@ mighty long oer it arrive 1 
Beyond the Inwies does this werrewe live ? 
"Tis e Yfar-fotch'd this worrece, that 1 tear 
Tin be both very old, and very dear, 
kene too late, the wiſe v d yeſterday, 


Shaheſpeares 


c. 


Te day 
2. To Mo'xxow, [This is an idiom of the ſame kind, 


vi 


Wool plucked | 
Ainſeoorth. | 


morris and dance.) One 


Kkred, Ix. 6. 


F 


' 


The firſt part] 


— 


|MonTtaA'tiny. % [from mertal.] 


MOR 


ſuppoſing morrow to mean originally morning 2 as, 70 
x ; to day.] On the day after this current day. 
To morrow comes z tis noon; 'tis night : 
This day like all the former flies; 
Yet on he runs to ſeek delight 
To morrozw, till to night he dies. 


as A noun, | 
Our yeſterday's 7 morrow now is gone, 
And till a new to morrow does come on. 
We by 10 morrows draw out all our ſtore, | | 
Till the exhauſted well can yield no more. + Cooley. 
To morrow is the time when w 9 be rectified . Spectator. 
Mokr$8. . / | phoca.] A ſea-horſe. | 
That bref — a ſea-horſe is properly called a 
morſe, und males not out that ſhape. roꝛon. 


ſome the ſea- horſe. . 
Mo'rstL. n./. [morſellus, low Latin; from morſus.] 


1. A piece fit for the mouth; a mouthful. 
Yet cam'ſt thou to a iel of this feaſt, 
Having on din'd before. 
And me his parent would full ſoon devour 
For want of other prey, but knows that I 
Should prove a bitter morſe/, and his bane. 


digeſtion, 
He boils the fleſh, 
And lays the mangled morſels in a diſh. 
A wretch is pris'ner made, 
Whoſe fleſh, torn off by lumps, the rav'nous foe 
In morſels cut to make it farther go. Tate's Juvenal. 
A letter to the keeper of the lion requeſted that it may be the firſt 
morſel put into his mouth. Addiſen. 
2. A piece; a meal. | N 
On theſe herbs, and fruits and flow'rs, 
Feed firſt; on each beaſt next, and fiſh and fowl, 
No homely mor/els ! Milton's Paradiſe Loſt 


| Dryden. 


as he thought, another dog under the water, upon the very ſa 
adventure. L'Eſtrange. 
3. A ſmall quantity. Not proper. : 
Of the morſels of native and pure gold, he had ſeen ſome weigh- 
ed many pounds. Boyle. 
Mo'rsUKkR. u. J [morſure, French; morſura, Latin. ] 
The act of biting. | 
MORT. ». /. 2 French.] 
1. A tune ſounded at the death of the game. 
To be making practis'd ſmiles, 

As in a looking-glaſs, and to ſigh as 'twere 

The mort o' th' deer; oh that is entertainment 

My boſom likes not. Shakeſp. 


2. [Morge, [Mandick.] A great quantity. Not in 
elegant uſe, but preſerved colloquially in many parts. 
Mo'k TAL. adj, [mortalis, Lat. mortel, Fr.] 


1. Subject to death; doomed ſometime to die. 
Nature does require Se 
Her times of preſervation, which, perforce, 
I her frail ſon amongſt my breth'ren mortal 
Muſt give my attendance to. Sbaleſp. Henry VIII. 
This corruptible muſt put on incorruption, and this mortal! muſt; 
put on immortality. 
Heav'nly powers, where ſhall we find ſuch love! | 
Which of ye will be mortal to redeem 


2. Deadly; deſtructive; procuring death, 
Come all you ſpirits 
That tend on mortal thoughts, unſex me here, 
And fill me from the crown to th' toe, top full 
Of cruelty, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
The mortaleft poiſons practiſed by the Weſt Indians, have ſome 


mixture of the blood, fat, or fleſh of man. Bacon. 
The fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whoſe mortal taſte 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe. Milton. 


Some circumſtances have been great difcouragers of trade, and 


others are abſolutely mortal to it. Temple. 
Hope not, baſe man! unqueſtion'd hence to go, 
For 1 am Valamon, thy mortal foe, Dryden. 


3. Bringing death, | 

Fate in. the hand of one diſpoſing pow'r, 

Or in the natal, or the moyta/ hour, Pope's Ffſay on Man. 
4. Inlerring divine condemnation ; not venial, 

"Though every fin of itſelf be mortal, yet all are not equally mor- 
tal ; but ſome more, tome leſs. Perkins, 
5. Human; 2 to man. 

They met me in the day of ſucceſs; and 1 have learned by the 
perfected report, they have more in them than morral knowledge. 
| Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Macbeth 


Shall live the leaſe of nature, pay his breath 

F time and mortal cuſtom. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Ihe voice of God 

To mortal ear is dreadful ; they beſeech, 

That Moſes might report to them his will, 


And terror ceaſe, Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
Succels, the mark no mortal wit, 
Or ſureſt hand can always hit. Butler. 


No one enjoyment but is liable to be loſt by ten thouſand acci- 
dents, out of all marta! power to prevent. South's Sermons. 
6. Extreme; violent. A low word. 

The birds were in'a mortal apprehenfion of the beetles, till the 
ſparrow reaſoned them into underſtanding. L' Eftrange. 
The nymph grew pale and in a mortal fright, 
Spent with the labour of fo long a flight; 
And now delpairing, caſt a mournful 1 
Upon the ſtreams. 
Mols rA, . J. 


1. Man; human being. 
Warn poor mworta/s left behind. 
2. This is often uſed in ludicrous language. 
I can behold no mortal now; 
For what's an eye without a brows 


Dryden. 
Tic hel, 


Prier. 


1. SubjeQtion to death; ſtate of a being ſubjeR to 
death, | 
When 1 ſaw her die, 
I then did think on your morality, 


Carco. 
1 point out miſtakes in life and religion, 0 


that we might guard 


againſt the (prings of error, guilt, and ſorrow, which ſurround us 
in every Rate of mortality, Waits's Logick, 
2. Death, 
l mortal 
Rather than life ket with * Shateſpeare, 
3 We would I meet | 
wtality my ſentence. Milton's Paradi 0 
3. Power of deltruQion, 25 8 
Metal and mercy in Vienna | 
Live in thy tongue and hearts Shateſps Meaſe for Meaſure. 


$612 Prior. | 
3. To morrow is ſometimes, I think improperly, uſed 


| have been a tulk of the morſe or waltron, called by | 
t ſeems to have been a tu 75 1 


Shakeſps Coriolanus. | 


Milton. | 


Every mor/el to a ſatisfied hunger, is only a new labour to a tired 
South's Sermons. | 


A dog croſſing a river with a morſe/ of fleſh in his mouth, may | 
ame | 


Winters Tale. 


1 Cor. xV. 53+ |, 


Man's mortal crime; and juſt, th' unjuſt to ſave. Milton, 
The day thou eat'ſt thereof, my ſole command . 
Tranſgreſt, e thou ſhalt dle; 
From that day mortal; and this happy ſtate 
Shalt loſe, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 


| 


” 
4 


— 


* 


2, Extremely; to extremity. A low lud: Drydn, 
Adrian mortally envied — N painters, d ac ese Word. 
A whetein he had avein'to excel. fs «ry, in 


— - - 


} 


* 


MOR 


4. Frequency of death. | P. 
The riſe of keeping thoſe accounts firſt began Py 
being a time of great mortality, .. "_ in the hr, 
5, Human nature. | 
A ſingle viſion ſo tranſports them, that it 
nefs of their lives; mortality cannot bear it often 
My Take theſe tears, mortality's relief, 1 
And till we ſhare your joys, forgive our grief, 
Mo's TALLY. adv. [from mortal. ſp, 

1. Irrecoverably ; to deaetg. 


In the battle of Landen you were not onl dangerouf | 
all appearance, mortally wounded, a "Ys but, in 


Gravy, 


Know all, who wou'd pretend to my x l 
1 mortally diflike a damning face. TORY 6 * 
Mo x TAR. 1. / [mortarium, Lat. mortier, P. ramilh, 
1. A ſtrong veſſel in which materials are broke 
being pounded with a peſtle. +- hy 
Except you could bray, Chri in a martay 3 
a new paſte, there is no poſſidility of an holy ee mould it ng 
The actian of the diaphragm and muſcles ſerves for the Jaca. 
nution of the meat in the ſtomach by their conſtant doch R 
wards and downwards, reſembling the pound Am uh. 
mortar. of e peter in 
2. A ſhort wide cannon out of which bombs are ing 
Thoſe arms which for nine centuries had bray'g throw, 
The wrath of time to antique ſtone engray'g, 


Now torn by mortars ſtand yet undefac'd 
On nobler trophies by thy valour rais'd. 


Mo'sTAR. u. /. [morter, Dutch; mortier, French 
Cement made of lime and ſand with water ha 
to join ſtones or bricks. And uſed 

Mortar, in architecture, is a preparation of lime and ſand 4 
up with water, ſerving as a cement, and*uſed by maſons and hs 
layers in building of walls of ſtone and brick, Wals * 
that the ſand ſhould be dry and ſharp, ſo as to prick the "erg 
rubbed, yet not earthy, ſo as to foul the water it is Waſhed ; "hen 
allo finds fault with maſons and bricklayers as committin 200 
error, in letting their lime ſlacken and cool before the HE 
their mortar, and alſo in letting their mrtar cool * de Ki 

_ they uſe itz therefore he adviſes, that if you expect au fore 
* all done, and to N long, to work up the lime ac 3 

7 „ Ul 
he - e at a time, that the murtar may not lie long before it be 

I will tread this unbolted villain into mortar, an 
a jakes with him. | 2 oo 

They had brick for ſtone, and lime for Mortar. RE 

Lime hot out of the kiln mixed ſoft with water puttin y 
to it, will make better mortar than other. Aa 

Mo'zTGaGe. 2. J. [mort and gage, French. 

3 dead pledge; a thing put into the hands of 2 
creditor, | | 

Th" eſtate runs out, and mortgages are made, 
Their fortune ruin'd, and their tame betray'd, 
The Romans do not ſeem to have known the «< 
credit, and ſecurities upon mortgages» 
'The broker, 
Bent on ſome mortgage, to avoid reproach, 
He ſeeks bye - ſtreets, and ſaves th' expenſive coach, 09. 

2. The ſtate of being pledged. 

The land is given in mortgage only, with full intention to be 
redeemed within one year. Bacon's Office of Alienation, 

To Molnar. v. a. [from the noun. ] To pledge; 
to put to pledge; to make over to a creditor as a ſe- 
curity. | 

Let men contrive how they diſentangle their mw 


Gramill, 


D ryden, 
of paper 
Arbutbug, 


ſouls, 
| ecay of Pi 
They make the widow's mertgag'd ox their prey, 1 9 
Their not abating of their e Jo way of living, has forced 
them to mortgage their beſt manors. Arbut 
Some have his lands, but none his treaſur'd tore, 
Lands unmanur'd by us, and morrgag'd o'er and o'er. Harte, 
MorTGacs's. . J. [from mortgage.) He that takes 
or receives a mortgage. | 
An act may paſs for publick regiſtries of land, by which all 
purchaſers or mortgagees may be ſecured of all monies they lay out. 
3 f Tem 'Y) Miſcellaniere 
Mo'rTGaAGER. . /. [from mortgage.] He that gives 
a mortgage. 1 
Mor ri'rkKOus. adj. [mortifer, Lat.] Fatal; deadly; 
deſtructive. | 
What is it but a continued perpetuated voice from heaven, to 
give men no reſt in their fins, no quiet from Chriſt's impottunity, 
till they awake from the lethargick ſleep, and arife from fo dead, 
ſo mortifereus a ſtate, and permit him to giye them life. Hammond: 
\ Theſe murmurings, like a morciferous herb, are poiſonous even 
in their firſt ſpring. Government of the Tongse« 
Mor ririca'rion, 2. / [moriification, French; from 
mortify.] = 
1. 'The ſtate of corrupting, or loſing the vital qualities; 
gangrene, 1 | 
It appeareth in the gangrene, or mortifcaticn of fleſh, either by 


opiates, or intenſe colds. Bacon's Natural II. 
My griefs ferment and rage, 
BY 3 than wounds immedicable, 
ankle and feſter, and gang rene a . 
To black mort i barten, s Ailton i Ania. 


2. Deſtruction of adtive qualities. FO 
Inquire what gives impediment to union or reſtitution, which k 
called mertification z as when quickſilver is mortiſied with —_ 
3. The act of ſubduing the body by hardſhips and mir 
cerations, 
A diet of ſome fiſh is more rich and alkaleſcent than that of fleſh 
and therefore very improper for ſuch as practiſe mortification 
" Arbuthnot on 
4. Humiliation ; ſubjeQion of the paſſions. 3 
The mortification of our luſts has ſomething in it that is * 
ſome, yet nothing that is unreaſonable. Ti 
You fee no rel mortificatiun, or ſelf-denial, no eminent ary 
no profound humility, no heavenly affection, no true contempt 
the world, no Chriſtian weakneſs, no fincere zeal, ot — 
in the common lives of Chriſtians. 
5. Vexation ; trouble. A 
It is one of the vexatious mortificarions of a ſtudious 
his thoughts diſordered by a tedious viſit. huth 
We had the mortification to loſe the ſight of Munich, Aug 157 
and Ratiſbon. Addifen 9 
To Monxrirv. v. a. [mortifier, French.) 
1. To deſtroy vital qualities. a oy 
2. To deſtroy active powers, or eſſential * 
What gives impediment to union or reſtitution 18 Cin tte. 
cation, as when quickfilver Is mortified with turpentine ot Bars 


man, to han 


He mortified pearls in vinegar, and drunk them up Ms _ | ar 
Oil of tartar per deliquium has a great faculty to Bayt 


mortify acid ſpirits. 


3. To ſubdue inordinate paſſions. TM 


N 


1 2 


reath no ſooner left his father's bod 
3 his wildneſs wortified in him, . f 
44 to die too. 8 akeſpeare's Henry V. 

Suppreſs thy knowing pride, . 
Mortfy thy learned toll th duſt, Pri 
Vain are thy thoughts, while thou thyſelf art duſt, Prior. 

He modeſtly conjectures, 
His pupil might be tir d with lectures, 
Which help'd to mortify his pride. Swift. 


To ma . — d 
a with the mind. 
to compliance Their dear _ ge 
the bleeding and the grim alarm | 
| mor - mortified man. ' - Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
We mortify ourſelves with fiſh, and think we fare coarſely if we 


a : Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
win 47e he was to that degree, 


"than himſelf he would not ſce. i Dryden. 

With faſting mortify'd, worn out with tears, 
bent bencath the me of ſev'nty years. Harte. 

ble z to depreſs; to vex. 
» To —_— liver rather heat with wine, | 
Than my heart cool with — * N ow; 
nod, mort! a frown, and tranſpo 

* ee 619.2 : Addiſon's Guardian. 


by —— is the ambitious man mortified with the very praiſes he 


receives, if they do not riſe ſo high as he thinks they ought. 
, . 


0'RTIFY+ V. a. 
95 0 gangrene; to corru t , : 
I, 1 it with capon laid abroa z to ſee whether it will mortify and 
wb tender ſooner 3 or with dead flies with water caſt upon 
_ to ſee whether it will putrify. Bacon, 
10 be ſubdued ; to die away. 
'To praQtiſe religious ſeverities. : 
; This makes him careful of every temper of his heart, give alms 
to ill that he hath, watch, and faſt, and mortiſy, and live accord- 


ing to the ricteſt ruleà of temperance, me $ and n 
Mon risk. u. . [mortaiſe, mortoiſe, French.] A hole 


cut into wood that another piece may be put into it 
and form a joint. 10 


A fuller blaſt ne er ſhook our battlements; 
If it hath ruffian'd ſo upon the ſea, 
What ribs of oak, when mountains melt on them, 
Can hold the mortiſe. : Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
Under one ſkin are parts variouſly mingled, ſome with cavities, 
v murteſſes to receive, others with tenons to fit cavities. Ray. 


To Mo'RTISE. V. 4. Fe 8 . . 
ith a mortiſe; to join with a mortiſe. 
Niki "Tis a maſſy wheel, 
To whoſe huge ſpoke ten thouſand leſler 
Are nortib d and adjoin'd. 
The walls of ſpiders legs are made, ; | 
Well mortiſed and finely laid, : Drayton's Nymphid. 
„ It ſeems in the following paſſage 1mproperly uſed : 
e He one half of the ſhip being finiſhed, and by help of a ſcrew 
lnched into the water, the other half was joined by great braſs 
nails mortiſed with lead. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
Mo ATMAIN. 2. J. [morte and main, French. ] Such a 
late of poſſeſſion as makes it unalienable ; whence it 
is ſazd 40 
iſt away the property. 
- were 4 44 "hs. ſmall portion of lands were allotted, fince 
no more mortmains are to be looked for. Spenſer. 
Mo'xrray. 1. J. [mort and pay.] Dead pay; pay- 
nt not made. 
oi puliament was merely a parliament of war, with ſome 
ſtatutes conducing thereunto; as the ſevere puniſhing of * 
and keeping back of ſoldiers wages. acon. 


Mo'xTRess. 1. /. [from mortier de ſageſſe. 


things | 
Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


ther, | 
A undi made with the brawn of capons, ſtamped, ſtrained, 
. and mingled with like quantity of almond butter, is excellent to 
nouriſh the weak. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


Mo'rruary, n. J. [mortuaire, French; mortuarium, 
Latin.] A gift left by a man at his death to his 
puriſh church, for the recompence of his perſona] 
tythes and offerings not duly paid in his mae oe? 

| arris, 


Mos4"1cx. adj. [moſaique, French: ſuppoſed corrupt- 
ed from mu/eus, Latin. ] 

Myaick is a kind of painting in ſmall pebbles, cockles, and ſhells 
of ſundry colours; and of late days likewiſe with pieces of glaſs 
figured at pleaſure ; an ornament in truth, of much beauty, and 
long life, but of moſt uſe in pavements and floorings. Wetton.' 

Each beautevus flow'r, 
Iris all hues, roſes, and jeſſamin, _ 
Rear'd high their flouriſh' d heads between, and wrought 
M. ſaict. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 

The moſt remarkable remnant of it is a very beautiful meſaick 
pavement, the fineſt I have ever ſeen in marble; the parts are ſo 
well joined together, that the whole piece looks like a continued 
pictute. Addiſon on Italy. 


cerate or haraſs; in order to reduce the body 


Addiſon's Spectator. | 


be in a dead hand, in a hand that cannot | 


Sin- 
ner.] A diſh of meat of various kinds beaten to- 


MoscnaTEL. u. J. [meſchatellina, Latin.] A plant. 


iller. 
Mosue, u. Je. [moſquie, French; maſcbit, Turkiſh.) 
A Mahometan tem ple. 


MOSS. a. /. [muſcus, Lat. meop, Saxon.) A plant. 
Though moſs was formerly ſuppoſed to be only an excreſcence 
produced from the earth and trees, yet it is no leſs a perfect plant 
than thoſe of greater magnitude, having roots, flowers, and ſeeds, 
Vet cannot be propagated from ſeeds by any art: the botaniſts diſ- 
Unguiſh it into many ſpecies: it chiefly flouriſhes in cold coun. 
ties, and in the winter ſeaſon, and is many times very injurious to 


vit trees: the only remedy in ſuch caſes, is to cut down part of 


the trees, and plough up the ground between thoſe left remaining; 
ad in the Spring, in moiſt weather, you ſhould with an jron in- 
frument ſcrape off the meſs. Miller. 


Mys is a kind of mould of the earth and trees; but it may be 4 


dier ſorted as a rudiment of germination. Bacon. 
Houſes then were caves, or homely ſheds, 

With twining oziers ſenc'd, and moſs their beds. Dryden. 

uch meſes as grow upon walls, roofs of hauſes, and other high 
Places, have ſeeds that, when ſhaken out of their veſſels, appear 
ike vapour or (moke. Ray on the Creation. 
2 v. a, [from the noun.) To cover with 
0is, ; 


An oak whoſe boughs were moſs'd with age, 


high top bald with dry-antiquity. Shakeſpeare. 
| Will theſe moſr'd trees, 
That have out-liv'd the cagle, page thy heels, 
And ſcip when thou point ſt out. Shakeſpeare. 


Mo's21nuss. . . [from moſſy.) The ſtate of being 
covered or overgrown with moſs. 


The herbs withered at the t ſheweth the earth to be very 
Yew and ſo doth the meſſineſs of —_— Bacon. 


ir. ad, g ith mod: 
3 1 — m/s.] Oe wi | ols ; 


% 


= 


MO 


y far than young; for that the ſap is not 


Old trees are more 
ſo frank ag to riſe all 85g boughs, but tireth by the way, and 
putteth out moſs, * Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
About the meſſy brooks and ſprings, | 
And all inferiour beauteous things. ö 


meeſt, Dutch. 
1. Conſiſting o the 
greateſt quantity. 


Garden fruits which have any acrimony in them, and 
of berries, will produce dae ard ED. if Ar 


thnot. 
He thinks 50 ſorts 


that only ſome ſort of learning was kept alive by them. Pope. 
2. Greateſt, Obſolete. > 
. They all ir'd both moſt and leaſt. Spenſer, 
Mos r. adv. "Th 


ait, Gothick ; met, Saxon; mee a 
Dutch; nell, Daniw. 5 * 


1. In the greateſt degree. 


Coward dogs 


Moſt ſpend. their mouths, when what they ſeem to threaten . 
Runs far before them. 


That which will moſt influence their carriage will be the company 
they converſe with, and the faſhion of thoſe about them. Locke. 


2. The particle noting the ſuperlative degree. 


duſtry ; too little makes men deſperate, and too much careleſs. 
f Decay of Piety. 
may be enlarged 


The faculties of the ſupreme ſpirit moſt certainly 
Cheyne's Philoſophical Principles. 


without bounds. 


ing to its ſignification, ſingular or plural. 
1. The greateſt number: in this ſenſe it is plural. 
Many of the apoſtles immediate diſciples ſent or carried the books 
of the four evangeliſts to moſt of the churches they had planted. 


Gravitation not being eſſential to matter, ought not to be 
reckoned among thoſe laws which ariſe from the diſpoſition of 
bodies, ſuch as moſt of the laws of motion are. Cbeyne. 

2. The greateſt value: in this ſenſe ſingular. 

The report of this repulſe flying to London, the nt was made 
of that which was true, and many falſities added. Hayward. 

A covetous man makes the e of what he has, and can get, 
without regard to Providence or Nature. L' Eftrange. 

3. The greateſt degree; the greateſt quantity; the ut- 
moſt, - 

A Spaniard will live in Iriſh ground a quarter of a year, or ſome 
months at the moſt, Bacon. 

Mos Trick. 2. /. A painter's ſtaff on which he leans 
his hand when he paints. Ainſworth. 


Mo'sTLY. adv. [from mot.) For the 1 part. 
This image of God, namely, natural reaſon, if totally or moſtly 
defaced, the right of government doth ceaſe, Bacon. 
Mo s8TWHAT. adv. [moſt and what.) For the moſt 

part. Obſolete. | 
God's promiſes being the ground of hope, and thoſe promiſes 
being but ſeldom abſolute, moſtrvbat conditionate, the Chriſtian 
grace of hope muſt be proportioned and attemperate to the promiſe; 
if it exceed that temper and proportion, it becomes a tympany of 


hope, | Hammond. 
MoTa'Tion. . /. Act of moving. Die. 
A ſmall 


Morzg. 3. / [mox, Saxon; atomus, ROW] 
particle of matter; ay thing proverbially 
You found his mote, the king your mote did ſee; 
But I a beam do find in each of three. Shakeſpeare, 
The little mores in the ſun do ever tir, though there be no wind. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
MorTs for might, or muſt. [moet, Dutch.] Obſolete. 
oft ugly ſhapes, 
Such as dame Nature ſelf mote fear to ſee, 
Or ſhame, that ever ſhould ſo foul defects 
From her moſt cunning hand eſcaped be. Fairy Queen. 


MoTH. 3. /. [ moð, Saxon.] A ſmall winged inſeQ 
that eats cloths and hangings. 
All the yarn Penelope ſpun in Ulyſſes's abſence, did but fill 
Ithaca full of morbs. whey. pu Corialanus. 
Every ſoldier in the wars ſhould do as every ſick man in his bed, 
waſh every moth out of his conſcience, Shakeſpeare. 
He as a rotten thing conſumeth, as a garment that is moth eaten. 
: I ob, xlii. 28. 


little. 


Let moths through pages eat their way, 
Your wars, your loves, your praiſes be forgot, 
And make of all an univerſal blot. Dryden's Juvenal. 
MOTHER. 3. / [moSon, Saxon; moder, Daniſh ; 
moeder, Dutch. !] ; ; 
1. A woman that has born a child ; correlative to ſon 
or daughter. | | 
Let thy mother rather feel thy pride, than fer 


Thy dangerous ſtoutneſs. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Come fit down every mother's ſon, : 
And rehearſe your parts. Shakeſpeare. 


I had not ſo much of man in me, 
But all my mother came into mine eyes, 
And gave me up to tears. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
2. That which has produced any thing. 
Alas, poor country ! It cannot 
Be call'd our mother, but our grave. 8 

The reſemblance of the conſtitution and diet of the inhabitants 
to thoſe of their mother country, occaſion a great affinity in the 
popular diſeaſes. Arbuthnot on Air. 

The ſtrongeſt branch leave for a ſtandard, cutting off the reſt 
cloſe to the body of the mother plant Mortimer s Huſbandry. 

3- That which has preceded in time: as, a mother 
church to chapels. Ts 
That which requires reverence and obedience, 

The good of mother church, as well as that of civil ſociety, 
renders a judicial practice neceſſary. L Aylifſe's Parergon. 
5. Hyſterical paſſion ; ſo called, as being imagined pe- 

culiar to women. 

This ſtopping of the ſtomach might be the mother ; foraſmuch 
as many were troubled with mother fits, although few returned to 
have died of them. Graunt's Bills. 

6. A familiar term of addreſs to an old woman; or to 

a woman dedicated to religious auſterities. 

7. [ Moeder, Dutch, from modder, mud.) A thick ſub- 
ſtance concreting in liquours ; the lees or ſcum con- 
reted. 

? If the body be liquid, and not J. putrefy totally, it will caſt 

up a mother, as the mothers of diſtilled waters. Bacon. 
Potted fowl, and fiſh come in ſo faſt, 
That ere the firſt is out the ſecond ſtinks, 
And mouldy mother gathers on the brinks. Dryden. 
8. [More properly modder ; modde, Dutch.) A young 
girl, Now totally obſolete. . | 


- 


Corvley, 
The moſſy fountains an ſhad 
| Delight no nord. MY ** hy Pope's Meſſiah. 
MOST. adj. the ſuperlative of more. [mzpe, Saxon; 


greateſt number; conſiſting of che 
forts | 


of learning flouriſhed among them, and I, | 


Shakeſpeare. 
He for whoſe only ſake, 
Or moſt for his, ſuch tolls I undertake. Dryden's Eneid. 
Whilſt comprehended under that conſciouſneſs, the little finger 
is as much a part of itſelf as what is moſt ſo. Locke, | 


Competency of all other proportions js the moſt incentive to in- 


Mos r. [This is a kind of ſubſtantive, __ accord- 


Aaddiſen on the Chriſtian Religion. | 


MOT 


A ſling foe à mother, a bow for.a boy, 
A whip for a carter. 
Mo'TrtR. adj. Had at the birth; native. 
For whatſoever mother wit or art 
Could work, he put in proof. Hubberd's Tale. 
Where did you ſtudy all this goodly ſpeech ? 
IIt is extempore, from my mother wit. Shakeſpeare. 
Boccace lived in the ſame age with Chaucer, had the ſame 
genius, and followed the ſame ſtudies : both writ novels, and each 
of them cultivated his mother tongue. | Drydens 
At length divine Cecilia came, | 
Inventreſs of the vocal frame, 
Enlarg'd the former narrow bounds, 
And added length to ſolemn ſounds, 5 
With nature's mother wit, and arts unknown before. Dryden. 
To Mo'rnER. v. 2. To gather concretion. 74 
They oint their naked limbs with motber'd oil. Dryden. 
MoTHER in law. u. J. [mother and law.) The mo- 
ther of a huſband or wife. | 
I am come to ſet at variance the daughter in law againſt the 
mother in law. EAT x ot | Maith. x. 35s 
Mo'THzn of pearl. A kind of coarſe pearl; the ſhell 
in which pearls are w | 
is mortal blade 
In ivory ſheath, ycarv'd with curious Qlights, 
Whoſe hilt was burniſh'd gold, and handle ſtrong 


Of motber- pearl. Fairy Queens 
They were of onyx, ſometimes of mother of pearl. Hakeoith. 
Mo'ruza Hoop. 3. / [from mother.) The office or 


character of a mother. | 
Thou ſhalt ſee the bleſſed mother-maid 
Exalted more for being good, NES 
Than for her intereſt of motberbood. Dionne. 
Mo'THERLEss. adj. [from mother.) Deſtitute of a 
mother ; orphan of a mother. 
I might ſhew you my children, whom the rigour of your juſtice 
would make complete orphans, being already morherleſs. 
; Waller's Speech to the Houſe of Commons. 


My concern for the three poor motherleſs children obliges me to 
give you this advice. Arbutbnot 


to a mother; ſuitable to a mother. 
They can owe no leſs than child-like obedience to her that hath 
more than motherly power, f | Hookers 
They termed her the great mother, ſor her metberly care in che- 
riſhing her brethren whilſt young. | Raleigh, 
Within her breaſt though calm, her breaſt though pure, 
Motherly cares and fears got head, and rais'd 
Some troubled thoughts, 3 Milton's Par. Reg. 
When I ſee the morherly airs of my little daughters when playing 
with their puppets, I cannot but flatter myſelf that their huſbands 
and children will be happy in the poſſeſſion of ſuch wives and mo- 
thers. Addiſon's Spectater. 
Though ſhe was a truly good woman, and had a ſincere mo:herly 
love for her ſon John, yet there wanted not thoſe who endeavoured 
to create a miſunderſtanding between them. Arbuthnot. 
Mo'rayeRLY. adv. [from motber.] In manner of a 
mother. 8 
| Th' air doth not metherly ſit on the earth, | 
To hatch her ſeaſons, and give all things birth. Donne. 


MoTHrER o thyme. n. J. [ /erpyllum, Latin.] It hath 


N ranches, which are not ſo woody and hard 
as thoſe of thyme, but in every other reſpe& is the 
ſame. 


Miller. 
Mo'TyexworT. #. /. [cardiaca, Latin.) A plant, 


Mo'rnERY. adj. [from mother.) Concreted ; full of 
concretions ; dreggy ; feculent: uſed of liquours. 
MoTHmvu'LLEIN. z. J. [blattaria, Latin.] A plant. 
8 o 
Mo'TaworT. 2. / [moth and wort,] An herb. 
Mo'Thy. adj. [from moth.] Full of moths. | 

His horſe hipp'd with an old motby ſaddle, the ſtirrups of no 

kindred, Shakeſpeare's Taming of the Shrew. 
MOTION. 3. / [motien, French; motio, Latin. ] 

1. The act of changing place: oppoſed to ref. 
Immediate are the acts of God, more ſwift 


Than time or motion. Milton. 
The ſedentary Earth, 

Sery'd by more noble than herſelf, attains 

Her end without leaſt motion. Milton. 


2. That part of philoſophy which eonſiders bodies as 


acting on each other; to which belong the laws of 
motion. 


3. Animal life and action. 
Devoid of ſenſe and mot ion. 
| The ſoul 
O'er miniſterial members does preſide, 
To all their various provinces divide, 
Each member move, and ev'ry motion guide, 
4. Manner of moving the body; port; gait. 
Speaking or mute, all comelineſs and grace 
Attend thee, and each word, each motion form. 
Virtue too, as well as vice, is clad 
In fleſh and blood fo well, that Plato had 
Beheld, what his high fancy once embrac'd, 
Virtue with colours, ſpeech and motion grac'ds 
5. Change of poſture ; action. 
By quick inſtinctive motion up I ſprung. 
Encourag'd thus ſhe brought her younglings nigh, 
Watching the motions of her patron's eye. 
6. Military march, or remove. 
See the guards ; 
By me encamp'd on yonder hill, expect 
: Their motion. wy 
7. Agitation; inteſtine adion. 
My womb 
Prodigious motion felt, and rueful throes, 
Ceaſe, ceaſe thou foaming ocean, 
For what's thy traubled motion 
To that within my breaſt ? 
3. DireQion ; tendency, 
In our proper motion we aſcend, 
9. Impulſe communicated, | 
Whether that motion, vitality and operation, were by incubation, 
or how elſe, the manner is only known to God. Raleigh. 
Carnality within raiſes all the combuſtion without: this is the 
great wheel to which the clock owes its motions Dec. of Piery. 
Love awakes the ſleepy vigour of the ſoul, 
And bruſhing o'er, adds motien to the pool, 
to. Tendency of the mind ; thought impreſſed, 
Let a good man obey every good motion riſing in his heart, know. 
ing that every ſuch motion proceeds from God. | Scuths 
11. Propotel made, 
hat would you with me ? 
— Your father and my uncle have made motions z if It be my 
luck, ſo; if not, happy man be his dole. Shakeſpeares 
If our queen and this young prince agree, 
I'll join my younger daughter, and my joy, 
To him forthwith, in holy wedlock bands. 
Ves, 1 agree, you for your motion » Shakeſpeare, 


Milton. 


Milton 


Milton. 


Milton, 


Cay. 
Milton, 


/ 


and 
12 [In old language.] A 


u t-ſhow, 
puppe He 


Tuffer's Huſtardrye 


Mo'THERLY. adj. [from mother and Jike.) Belonging 


Waller. 


Dryden, 


[1 
j 
. 
N 
1 
# 
i 
N 


He a motion of the prodigat fon, and married a tinker's 
.wife, within a mile where my land lies. 


7. Mo rio. w. a. [from the noun.] To propoſe. 
Mo'T10n1,n89, adj, [from motion.) Wanting motion; | 
being without motion, 
We cannot free the lady that fits here, | | 
In tony fetters Ant, and motionleſs, Miltin. 
Ha | Do I dream ? Is this my hop'd ſucceſs ? 
1 grow a ſtatue, Riff and motion. Duden Aurengxebe. 


Should our globe have had a greater ſhare ' 
Of this rong force, by which the parts cohere 3 
Things had been bound by ſuch a pow'rful chain, 
That all would fix'd and motionleſs remain. 
Mo'r1vs. adj. [motivus, Latin. ] 
1. Cauſing motion z having moment. 

Shall every motive argument uſed in ſuch kind of conferences be 
made a rule for others {till to conclude the like by, concerning all 
things of like nature, when as probable inducements may lead them 
to the contrary ? Heoker. 

8. Having the power to move; having power to change 
place z having power to paſs foremott to mot;on. 

The nerves ſerve for the convayance of the motive faculty trom 
the brain g the ligatures for the "Arengthening of them, that they 
may not flag In motion. Wilkins. 

We aſk you whence does motive vigour flow? Blackmore. 

That fancy i4 eaſily diſproved from the morive power of ſouls em- 

bodled, and the gradual increaſe of men and animals. Bentley. 


Mo'Tive. . /. IL, French.] RE 
1. That which Fame the choice ; that which in- 


Cites the action. 
| Hereof we have no commandment, either in nature or ſeripture, 
which doth exaCt them at our hands z yet thoſe motives there are i" 
both, which draw nioſt effectually our minds unto them. Hooker, 
Why in that rawnels left you wite and children, 

Thoſe precious merivet, thole ſtrong Knots of love, 
Without leave-taking ? Shakeſpeare't Macbeth. 
What can be a ſtronger motive to a firm truſt un our Maker, than 
the giving us his ſon to ſuffer for us? Addiſon. 
The motive for continuing in the ſame ſtate Is only the preſent 
ſatisfaction in It; the motive to change is always ſome mes pr" 
| oe. 


Blackmore. 


2. Mover. Not in uſe, | 
Heaven brought me up to be my daughter's dower z 
As it hath fated her to be my motive 
And helper to a huſband, Shakeſp, All's «well that ends tell, 
Her wanton ſpirits look out | 
At every joint, and motive of her body. — Shatgpeare. 
Mo'T1.xy. adj, [ſuppoſed to be corrupted from medley, 
erhaps from morblike coloured, i qr or varicgaied 
e a garden /.] Mingled of various colours, 
| They that come to ſee a fellow | 
In a long motley coat, guarded with yellow, 
Will be deceiv'd, Shateſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Expance and aftor-thought, and idle care, 


And doubts of morley hue, and dark deſpair, Dryden. 
Enquire (rom whence this motley Ryle | 
Did firſt our Roman purity deſile. Dryden's Perſius. 


'Traulus, of amphibious breed, 
Motley fruit of mungril ſeed g. 
By the dam from lordlings ſprung, 
By the fire exhal'd from dung. Swift. 


Mo'ror. . / [moteur, French ; from moweo, Latin. ] 
A mover, 
Thoſe bodies being of a congenerous nature, do readily receive 
the impreftions of their mater, and, If not fettered by their gravity, 
conſorm themſelves to ſituations, wherein they beſt unite unto 
their anlmator. Brewn's Vulgar Errours. 
Moro v. adj. [motorivs, Latin.) Giving motion. 
The boney, were they dry, could not, without great difficulty, 
yield to the plucks and attrations of the morory mulcles, 
Ray on the Creation. 
Mo'rTo. . /. [nette, Italian.) A ſentence or word 
added to a device, or prefixed to any thing written. 
It may be ſald tv be the worte of human nature, rather to ſuffer 
- than to dle. L'Eftran 0 
We ought to be meek-fplrited, till we are aſſured of the honeſty 


of our anceſtors g for covetouſneſy and circumvention make no good 
we're tor a coat, Collier. 


It was the worto of s biſhop eminent for his plety and good works | 


In king Charles the t\cond's reign, Injervi Deo & letare, Serve 
God and be cheartul, Aiddifon's Freebolder. 
7. Movu, v. 4, ones Latin,] 


1. To put out of one place into another; to put in 
motion, | | 
Sinal |tfelf was moved at the preſence of God, P/al. lxvlil. 
At this my heart trembleth, and is moved out of his place, 
Job, AAVil. 1. 
2. To give an impulſe to. 
He ſorrows now, te, and prays contrite, 
My motions In him f longer than they move ; 
His heart 1 know, how variable and vain 
Selk. le ſt. Afilton. 
The pretext of plety de but like the hand of a clock, ſet indeed 
more conſpicuouſly, but directed wholly by the ſecret moving: of 
carnallty within, Decay of Piety. 
he will being the power of direQing our operative faculties to 
ſome ae on, for ſome end, cannot at any time be moved towards 
what ie Judged at that time Inattalnable. Locke. 
J. To propoſe; to recommend, 
If the firſt conſultation be not ſufficlent, the will may move a 
review, and require the underſtanding to inform Itſelf better. 
ep BRramball againfl Hobder, 
They we to be blamed alike, who weve and who decline war 
vpon particular reſpeCts, Hayward's Kdxward VI. 
hey find a great inconvenience In moving thelr Cults by an In- 
her pretet. Davie on Ireland. 
"To Indamora you my ſult muſt move. Dryden. 
4+ To perſuade 1 to prevail on; to diſpoſe by ſome- 
| thing determining the choice, | 
| A thouſand knees, 
Ten thouſand years together, naked, faſting, 
Upon a barren mountain, and fill Winter 
In ſtorm perpetual, could not weve the Gods 
To look that way thou wert. Shateſpeart't Winter: Tale. 
Grittus oftered the 'Tranſylvanians money; but minds defirous 
of revenge were not wowed with gold, | Knoles, 
Sometimes the poſſibllity of preferment prevailing with the cre. 
dulous, expeRtation of lefs expence with the covetous, opinion of 
a with the fond, and aflurance of remoteneſs with the vakind 
rents, have wowed them without diferetion, to engage their chil. 
in adventures of learning, by whole return they have received 


but (all contentment. Motten. 
Could any power of fonfe the Roman move 
To bury hls own right hand ? Davies. 
That which mover « man to do any thing, muſt be the appre- 
hention and expectation of (ome from the thing which £ is 
about to do. South's Sermons, 
When he (aw her reafons idly ſpent, 
And could not weve him from his x'd latent, 
She flew tv 


Dryden's Ain. 
But when an orga arts hls mind could mere, __ 


Shakeſpeare. | 


* 


5. To affect; to touch pathetically; to tir paſſion. | 
If he ſee aught in you — ens ef, 0 

That any thing he ſees, which moves his tixing, | 

I can with eaſe tranſlate it to my will. Shakeſp. King Jobn. 

| It was great yOu 9 being out, 

| To let him live ; where yes he mover 

All hearts againſt us. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Should a ſhipwreck'd ſallor fing his woe, | 

Would'ſt thou be mov'd to pity, or beſtow 


An alms ? | 
Images are very ſparingly to be introduced: their proper place is 


in 

paſſion and reſentment. |_ «lton on the Claſſicks. 
O let thy ſiſter, daughter, handmald move, 

Or all thoſe tender names in one, thy love. Pope 


6. To make angry. 


From thoſe bloody hands 

Throw your diſtemper'd weapons to the ground, ; 

And hide the ſentence of your moved prince. Shakeſpeare. 
. To put into commotion, 

4 Whin they were come to Bethlehem, all the city was moved about 


8. To incite z to produce by incitement. 
Then feed on thoughts, that voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers. ; Milton. 
9. To condu& regularly in motion. 
They, as they move 
Their ſtarry dance in numbers that compyte 
Days, months, and years, tow'rds his all-cheering lamp, 
Turn ſwift their various motions. Milton. 
To Movz. v. u. | 


1. To bein a ſtate of changing place; not to be at reſt. 
Whether Heav'n move or Earth 
Imports not, if thou reckon right. Milton. 
The ſenſes repreſent the earth as immoveable ; for though it do 
move in itſelf, it reſts to us who are carried with it. Glanville. 
2. To have a particular direction of paſſage. 
The ſun ; 
Had firſt his precept ſo to move, ſo ſhine, : 
As might affect the earth with cold and heat. Milton, 
3. To go from one place to another. 
I look'd toward Birnam, and anon, methought, 
The wood began to move. 
Within this three mile may you ſee it coming; 
I ſay a moving grove. 
On the green bank I ſat and liſten'd long, 
Nor till her lay was ended could I move, 
But wiſh'd to dwell for ever in the grove. Dryden. 
This ſaying, that God is the place of ſpirits, being literal, makes 
us conceive that ſpirits move up and down, and have their diſtances 
and intervals in God, as bodies have in ſpace. | Locle. 


there that can put a ſtop, and ſatisfy the mind, that it is at the 


Locke. 


_ ceived to move, but ſeems to be a perfect entire circle of that matter. 


Locke. 
The goddeſs moves 
To viſit Paphos, and her blooming grovess Pope's Odyſſey. 
4. To have vital action. 
In him we live, move, and have our being. 
Every moving thing that liveth ſhall be meat for you. 
5. To walk ; to bear the body, 
' - See great Marcellus how inur'd in toils 

He moves with manly grace, how rich with regal ſpoils. 


Geneſis. 


7. To go forward. 

Through various hazards and events we move | 
To Latium. Dryden's AMncit. 
8. To change the poſture of the body in ceremony, 


him, he was full of indignation. Eftber, v. 9. 


pe * n. J. The act of moving, commonly uſed at 
cheſs, 
I ſaw two angels play'd the mate; 
With man alas no otherwiſe it proves, 
An unſeen hand makes all their moves. 
Mo'vsAnLE. adj. [from move.] 
1. Capable of being moved; not fixed; portable; ſuch 
as may be carried from place to place. 


In the vaſt wilderneſs when the people of God had no ſettled ha- 
bitation, yet a moveable tabernacle they were commanded of God to 


make, 3 Hooker. 
When he made his prayer, he found the boat he was in moweable 
and unbound, the reſt remained ſtill faſt. Bacon, 


Any heat whatſoever promotes the aſcent of mineral matter, 
which is ſubtile, and is conſequently moveable more eaſily, 

: Woodward's Natural Hiſtory. 

Any- who ſees the Teverone muſt conclude it to be one of the 
moſt moveable rivers in the world, that it is ſo often ſhifted out of 
one channel into another. | 
2. Changing the time of the year. 


The lunar month is natural and periodical, by which the moveable 
feſtivals of the Chriſtian church are regulated. ' Holder, 


Mo'vsanLus. . / [meubles, French.) Goods; fur. 
niture : diſtinguiſhed from real or immoveable poſ- 
ſeſſions, as lands or houſes. 25 ö 

We ſeize 
1 The plate, coin, revenues, and moveabler, 
Whereof our uncle Gaunt did ſtand poſſeſy'd, 
Let him that moved you hither, 
Remove you hence z I knew you at the firſt 
You were a moveable, 
= Why, what's a moveable P 
-A Join d ſtool. Shak 't Taming ef the Shrew. 
Surveys rich meh. with curious eye, 
Beats down the price, and threatens fillt to buß. Dryden. 

Mo'veanlunuss, . J [from moveable.) Mobility ; 
poſſibility to be moved. | 

Mo — ad. [from moveable.) So as it may be 
moved, | 

His back-plece |s compoſed of eighteen plates, moveably joi 
ther by as many intermediate tins, vos +. wes 

n. adj, Unmoved ; not to be put out of the 

place. 

The lungs, though untouched, will remai ll 
expanſion or contraQtion of their ſaditance, ms thr Boyle 
Ihe Grecian phalanx, moveleſi as a tow'r, 
On all fides batter d, yet refit his pow'r, 


Mo'vewant. „ /. [monvement, Freach.] 
1. Manner of noving. 
e 


What farther relieves deferiptions of battles, is the art of intro- 


Sbabeſpeare. 


Pope's Iliad. 


ducing pathetick circumſtances about the heroes, which raiſe 
different movement in the mind, compuſſion and pity. Pope's E ty 
Under workmen are expert enough at making a fingle wheel in a 


She wund to furious hate her Impious love, Dryden 
What wan thy mind bs this long Jeurney wwe, 
Or bee thou abſence to tenew thy love ? Dryden. 
a 


clock, but are utterly } 
| — the e 


parts, or 
Swift. | 


Dryden's Perfius. | 
you and orations, and their uſe is to move Pity or terror, com- | 


them. Ruth, i. 19. 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, | 


When we are come to the utmaſt extremity of body, what is | 
end of ſpace, when it is ſatisfied that body itſelf can move into it? | 


Any thing that moves round about in a circle in leſs time than | 
our ideas are wont to ſucceed one another in our minds, is not per- 


Afts, xvii. 28. 


| Dryden's Eneis. 
6. To march as an army. , 
. Anon they move 
In perfect phalanx to the Dorian mood. Milton. | 


When Haman ſaw Mordecai that he ſtood not up, nor moved for |. 


Cowley. | 


Addiſon on Italy. ö 


M o u 


| Deſcribe or fix one movement of s Joe bind, 

Mo'venr. aff [-ovent, Latin.) Movin Pope, 

| If it be in ome part moventy and in ſome part quiz 

140 be a 5 and ſo no A * Gb hank 

'Mo'venr. 2. /. | mevens, Latin. "at 

| or” b js ] | at Which Moves 

t there is a motion makes 

night, ſenſe may aſſure us; but m9 ivr ne day a 
common movent, cannot be de but by a farther pac the 


Mo'ven, 8 . [from move.]. ce # Seepfe 
1. The perſon or thing that gives motion 
Ky _ Pp. . of 2 

with a gentle eye upon this wretch. 
The ſtrength of a ſpring were — affiſted a babe, 
ſome intelligent mover, as the heavenly orbs are ſu labour of 
turned, » Wilkins's Matheni to be 
2. Something that moves, or ſtands not full. 4. 
You as the ſoul, as the firſt mover, you x 


2. Motion. 
˖ Could 


Vigour and life on ev'ry part beſtow, 
So orbs from the firſt mover motion take, Vall, 
Yet each their proper revolutions make, 
3- A propoſer. Dan, 


See here theſe movers, that do prize their 
At a crack'd drachm ; cuſhions, leaden ſpoons 
Ere yet the fight be done, pack up. Shak- ba v 
** any * be e concerning the FN an of Gen. 
of England expreſſed in the thirty- nine articles, gi 
Mo to the movers thereof. TY give not wo lat 
o N. participial adj. [from move.) Pa. 
touching; adapted to affect the — athetick; 
Great Jupiter, 
The moving pray'r of Macus did grant, 
| And into men and women turn'd the ant. Bl 
Mo'vincLy. adv. [from 9 Pathetiealſn 
ſuch a manner as to ſeize the paſſions, * 
The choice and flower of all things profitable in other 
Pſalms do both more briefly and more moving ly expreſy the 
of that poetical form wherewith they are written. Me 
I would have had them write more * Shak 
oul, 


- —_— — - 


| His air, his voice, his looks, and honeſt 

Speak all ſo movingly in his behalf, 

| I dare not truſt myſelf to hear him talk, 

Movcnr. for might. Obſolete. 

Mov Dp. . /. [moegel, Swediſh, ] 

1. A kind of concretion on the top or outfide of thin 
kept motionleſs and damp ; now diſcovered 6 
croſcopes to be perfect plants. 

All moulds are inceptions of putrefaction, as ' 
and fleſh, which l turn ln worms. e A wa 
Moſs is a kind of mould of the earth and trees, but m * 
better ſorted as a rudiment of germination. Phe 
Another ſpecial affinity is between plants and mould, or urea 
faction; for all putre faction, if it diſſolve not in arefattion, vill 
in the end, iſſue into plants. Vacon Natural ies? 
The malt made in Summer is apt to contract mould, 10 
A hermit, who has been ſhut up in his cell in a college, h. 
contracted a fort of mould and ruſt upon his ſoul, and all hi, un 
have aukwardneſs in them. 1 


ath, 
2 [Mold, Saxon.] Earth; foil ; ground in which 
| K thing grows. 
hoſe moulds that are of a bright cheſnut or huzelly colour are 
accounted the beſt z next to that the dark grey and ruſlet mould: arg 
accounted beſt ; the light and dark aſh-colour are reckoned the 
worſt, ſuch as are uſually found on common or heathy ground! 
| the clear tawny is by no means to be approved, but that of a yel. 
| lowiſh colour is reckoned the worſt of all; this is commonly found 
in wild and waſte parts of the country, and for the moſt part p- 
duces nothing but goſs, furz, and fern. All good lands after rain, 
or breaking up by the ſpade, will emit a good ſmell; that being 
always the beſt that is neither too unctuous or too lean, but ſuch u 
will eaſily diſſolve; of a juſt conſiſtence between ſand and clay. 


Addiſen's Cx 


W © 


4 


Though worms devour me, though I turn to mould, 

Vet in my fleſh I ſhall his face behold, Sandys's 3 
The black earth, every-where obvious on the ſurface of 
ground, we call mould. Wredward, 

3. Matter of which any thing is made. 
| When the world began, 
One common maſs compos'd the mould of man. Dryden. 
Nature form'd me of her ſofteſt mould, 
Enfeebled all my foul with tender paſſions | 
And ſunk me even below my weak ſex. Addiſon's cab. 
4+ [Molde, Spaniſh ; moule, French. ] The matrix in 
which any thing is caſt ; in which any thing receives 
its form. 
If the liturgies of all the ancient churches be compared, it may 
be perceived they had all one original mould. Hockers 
A dangerous prefident were left for the caſting of prayers into 
certain poetical moulds. Hooters 
French churches all caſt according unto that mould which Calvin , 
had made. | Hooker, 
My wife comes foremoſt ; then the honour'd mould | 
Wherein this trunk was fram'd. Shakeſpeare's Coriolenns 
' You may have fruit in more accurate figures, according 34 you 
make the moulds. Bacon's Natural Hiftrys 
The liquid org he drain'd 
Into fit moulds 3 3 from which he form'd 
Firſt his own tools : then hat might elſe be wrought 
Fuſile, or grav'n in metal. | Milton's Paradiſe Lad. 
We may hope for new heavens and a new earth, more pute 
perfect than the former; as if this was a refiner's fire, to purge out 
the droſs and coarſe parts, and then caſt the maſs again into a 1 
and better mould, | | Burns 
Sure our ſouls were near allied, and thine 
Caſt in the ſame poetick mould with mine. Dryden 
Here in fit mou/ds to Indian nations known, 
Are caſt the ſeveral kinds of precious ſtone. Blr 


5 Caſt 3 form, p 
No mates for you 
Unleſs you were of gentler, milder mak 22 
William earl of Pembroke was a man of another 
making, being the moſt univerſally beloved of any man of that qe 
and, having a great office, he the court itſelf better eſteemed 
and more reverenced in the country. Clarend 
Nor virtue, wit, nor beauty, could Carew 
Preſerve from death's hand this their heav'nly mon/d. 


Learn | 
aſk ton there . of hep - 
ance, how endu' what their , 
And where their weakneſd. Miken' Parade Lyfe 
80 muſt the writer, whoſe productions ſhould Wal 
. 
rom r main 0 news t 
Of ſhips, which by Ga mould bring new ſupplies 5 
Hans Carvel, impotent and old, Pre. 
Married a laſs of London w' ; 
6. The ſuture or contexture of the ſxull. 4 1 
7. It is uſed in a ſenſe a little ſtrained by 
New honours come upon 
Like our garments cleave not to thelr *. 


But with A— 


2 


R | 7 O U \ 4 \ 1 C I | . 
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ovp. v. # [from the noun.] , To wank 


M | | 
concreted matter 3 to *. mould. That gene , . 11, Jo bad den | 8 8 1 
in woods, in waves, In wars ſhe wants to | t mountain as hls garde a Mo'unTtar 1 % 3 
And will be found with peril and with pain; OI 1. we as broke through all emns/ gary 6 _ — d. Milton, of bei AINOUSNB683, 5. / [from mountainous.) 8 | 
the th may 2 of vengean : aw; ſuch as laughed at the ng full of mounta Wenns tate 
Ne 8 W moulds in idle cell | ce which divine juſtice brandiſhed In their faces. Armenia is ſo called fro e ü Dink ; 
Unto er nappy m on attain. / F. 2 f 2 . M 7 . en rom th mountainouſneſe of it. 
dome houſes wherein ſweet airy Queen. | Nor cold ſhall hi "South's Soc, | Mo'unTAIN-PARSLEY. u. J. leregſolinum, Brerewdd. 
EEE. ²˙ NESS EEtmaa 2? nnn J le, L A 
a, 4 | g 4 4 L te of Mil # 4. den. Mo > 49 | 1 q 4 N | 
* 0 + v.a, To cover with mould ; to corrupt diene — — 5 — 2 garden ſurrounded by Dom A vl 5 ark ROSE, 1. J. [chamerhodedendron, Latin. ] 
. UND. bv. &4 If OE. bon, M : . | | "y 
Very coarſe, hoary, moulded bread the ſoldiers th | a ä . rom the noun, To for 1 ieh O UNTANT. . —— 1 4 
(eg gen ein, mae e pic MOUNT. . f [max 5 F a ronened nm Fewer Þ 
Knolles's Hiſto "TX © . /. ont rench j N 1 95 Wh TAC, 177 N 
„Mour p. v. 4. [from the noun.] ory of the Turks. 1. A mountain; a hill, Fear wrong \ Your aprons Sa rs up, you-lluts,. ..., | 
To form ; to ſhape; to model. Jacob offered a ſacrifice upon th | | Although, 1k 3 you're not oathable,. TA 
l, Beh pon the mount. G 5 gh, I know, you'll ſwear. Sha 
I feel | . _ yon mountain's hoary height, Gen, xxxi« 54+ | Mo'UNTEBANK. 2. J. [mont rs Shakeſpe Timon of Athens, | 
Of what coarſe metal ye are moulded. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 2 A ade igher with new mounts of ſnow. 3 - 1. A doctor that ina: ntaye in banco, Italian,] 
lere 1s che cap your worſhip did beſpeak 3, © . | 2+. An artificial hill raiſed in a garden h ryden | boaſts his infalli nts a bench in the market, and 
Why this was moulded on a poringer, | He might ſee what mounts they had fn ſhort ti e 1 s infallible remedies and cures hb 
A velvet dit 1 un? _ 'tis lewd. PN TE « gr there was of warlike ſoldiers. W 5 hat a | So 3 nee of a mountebank l | 
The * l dong — liking of his perſon, that 10 it 3+ L gan treaſure; a bank. Now obſolet nolles. Wh i ES wag à Knife in it, 
to me co -piece, and to mould him platonically to his * examples confirmed me in a reſolution to (| N ; Can ſave the thing fr ber, 8 ſo rare, 
id 1 requi , from my clay | given me, not to particular exchanges * alent God hath And Rab berſelk ntebank, did wound . 
To mould me man ? Milton's Paradiſe Loft n which will not break. > but to banks or mounts of | + Only to ſhow bars yours profound, p 
— 3 _— e +2: 1 To MOUNT. v. #, [monter, French. ] INB The fores of fich are cur'd uin. 
y educa mould the minds and manners of *] 1. To riſe on high. 5 a But re cur'd again, = H 
into what ſhape we pleaſe, and give them the impreſſi youth Doch th igh. | a ut /Eſchylus, ſays. Horace in ſome 3 udibrate 
; | | the firſt page, N 
habits as ſhall ever <Fterwards remain. P * of ſuch ] on bich > e eagle mount up at thy command, and make h It! 2 mountebank that trod the ſtage. 
Then roſe the ſeed of chaos, and of ni ee CD +0064 make; her. ma oke like a movntebank to boaſt infallible cu A 
of dull and venal a new vary hyde ght, 5 bas with troub'd thoughts, to take a na Ib, in. 25. " Any boaſtful and falſe pretender. 3 
reer + Dundla Lot lnkes HRT IND 0 feng Hoe, L b 
2a Flacgin Women | Tk mount with wing of n © Shaper |, And many fuc like tberdnes of in. 
| ublican principles in govern- at mounts no higher th "Wow | There are ee" OL ills Shateſpe 
nent · Pio vn cede bs ls Swift, 1 th: ya = 3 e. and eee ack 15 Shakeſpeare. Nothing a pes ps pl _ 25 ro oy 
ee N "RP! . | evan 1 
= fire that _ A manly ſoul ; | | If the liturgy N ger * that ſhow r from ſky. Cooley, | To Mo'v 2 Arbuthnat's 450 of Jobs Bull 
H y 2 1 5 ab ways and as the firſt range of Rs ks chem, it would kindle Jealouſy, che LEICA v. a. [from the noun 8 T i 
or gar pike ma clay. Swoift's Miſcellanies. over all their cuſtoms. adder, which ſhould ſerve to mount |. eat * falſe boaſts or pretences. ] | 0 
INN 885 moral leſſons till they were Ambitious meteors ſet themſel 5 Clarendon. co NS. I'll mountchank their loves | 
mou ome fiction or fable like thoſe of A ſop. ape of drawing upward to A of pe ning every Mo v row: their hearts from them. Shake t Coriolanu 
. ; | W, : ave no more ti 8 a enn ering that they ENAN CE. . / | a ; 95 
2. To up) m_ o mould bread, = Ainſworth revolution of a day y 2 wha che l wag in, than the angle! Obſolete. / Amount of a thing in ſpace. | 
e %, [from mould] That may be a, To tover; wo be eee eee 
| ed, . er; to be uilt up to crea , . 2 „ their ſeeds to runne an even 
—— _ and not figurable, mou/dable and not Ws ough his excellency — up — 2 — his h | Mo'unTzR. u. / [from mount.] One h 8 
Me e - ions. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. ch unto the clouds, yet he thall periſh. 3 s head] Though they to the earth were "Slow gy that mounts. 
1 3 1. J. [ 17 mould.) He who moulds. 3+ To gt on horſeback. | | Jeb, xx. 6. For: quickly they regain'd their on. 
3 D ba, 2 [ on mould.) To be turned to] ,, [For * d, oh! and mounted. | Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. Thiy wank RoW was never ſhown ; nh 
to p uſt; to be diminiſhed; to wear mount.) To attain in value. Few bankers will 1 Drayton's Nympbj 
or waſte away. oY _ theſe bleſſings to a ſtrict account Mo- rs will to heav'n be mounterr. 7. . 
ö f 0 e fai 5 UN _  / 7 Wifts 
CC CSI nnd 150 P C 2 
would take. g p . 0 o - | 
| 1. To raiſe aloft; to lift on hi The ſport whi ; | 
. on port which Baſili ä 
Whatſoever meulders, or is waſted away, is carri Fay yrs | Noh} LP earth 1. h. * | at a heron, which n 2 to . was the 
grounds, and nothing brought back again. * wer | Seeming to augment, ne Is quor till it runs o'er, though the air next to the earth ds, ing wings with pain, as 
8 = m_ ſtones deſpoiled of their ſhells, and aide wack What r is it which . my love ſo hi 'Shakeſpeare. | - diminiſhed the fight of himſelf. not it to fly through, now 
5 8 3 en 8 in time decay, wear, and moulder away That m es me ſee, and cannot or! foe hc er 9 3 To MouRN. v. 2. [mu nan, S _ 
requently found defaced, and brolken to pieces. be vr h forhin, that a bird has therein no feel her binde, | 1. To grieve; to be f. North yl. 
To them by fail : Wodward's Natural Hiſtory. or any reſiſtance of air to mount herſelf by. ag 0% 207 WRNEe 1" Abraham a e orrowful, 3 
m by ſmiling Jove 'twas giv 'n, 2. To aſcend; to climb ö Raleigh. My vi e to mourn for Sarah, and to wee 
Great William's glories to recall, | Shall we mount a 0 ot | Ty A ot being deſolate, mourneth unto ON? * Geneſis. 
Nag bis on moulder, and when arches fall. | Prior. And rule the country kingdom 9 025 r with him, and —.— — 
Wt — RE ke | RY Sunday, and hearing 3 To place on horſeback ; ee wich h Dryden. They rejoice at the preſence ihe Fob, fl. 1 
Latin in his turn. 5 ee als pariſh a little Three hundred horſes, in high ables: fi it orſes. 1 thereof. * r ſun, and mourn at the abſence 
T\ Mo Addiſon's Spectator. f Of theſe he choſe the faireſt , = | Bacon Natural Hifto 
oMo'vi.oeR. v. a. [from mould.) To turn to duſt ; Nee and the beſt, A ee Next came one rok nh on 
ROB, 3 in N Clear reaſon, aQting in confun(t NAW. * devs LEneid. Maim'd his Hyman TD Teo 5 . 
rocks when 3 ny wg . che fal of thoſ — I hotda yrs hog fail to attain e | wo To wear the. habit. of Groton: lopt off. Milton, 
— ad) 2 ̃ —. Of een eee Sap 
;; er ep „ 
Some felt the fil VVA guard. To do duty and I nd bear about the mockery of wo ar 
= — Foo — ſtroke of mould ring age, eat | : paſtivgles polt. uty ang watch at any, by Top Ee ende aud the a at Kaz Pipe 
0'vLvinsss. #. /. [from Pope. | 6. Je MounT a cannen. To ſet a'piece on i F appearance of grief 
being mouldy, . Thom: monty]. The Ein of}. ; rams by whe rene wal Carriage Cn el. | Feign thyſelf to be a mourner, and put on mourning apparel. 
z rottenneſs, or corrupt- | M 10 HON it that ſhe is dead | | * 
O'UNTAIN. 2. J. [Montaigne, French.] Mlaintaln a mourning oſtentation, ' 3 1 


ing, will fall to breed wo 

10 rms. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
0ULDING, 1. J. [from mould.) Ornamental my 
ties ain wood or ſtone, : 


| 1. A large hill; a vaſt | Heng modriifal e ee e 
1 i protuberance of the earth, To M epitaphs. ' Shakeſp. Much ado about 
And by his falſe worſhip ſuch pow'r he did gain, | - , To g Hos. 72 7 'F * PS ds nothing 

z ment. 


Hollow mouldings are required! As kept him o' th 
Mo'viowar y Wan In the work. Moxon cept him o th. mountain, and us on the plain. Raleigb. 
0ULDWARP, #. /. [mold and pe | » The ark no more now flotes, but ſeems on ground, * * 
Mi * cy Ny and of Pen, of = * 7 _ _ top of fore high 1 7 ? Milton | 5 ay gre thn 4 thy form rd 
| amouldwwarp is à creature that tur e zalpa-: rom Acmon's hands a rolling one there came; = | y ch angel, on thy feet th * 
Ri t turns mould. The | So large, it half deſerv' in? n Th 5 Fer d 
wr W pronounced mh. | 3+ Any thing — fn me int enten, all in Yew ref d Be 2 
N mole; a im ni | 1 I had FS « ; A ] I ; once. | | 
earth, a z | mall animal that throws up the] @ 1 3 : _ on I abhor for the water ſwells The muſe, that mourns him now his happy triumph 1 
Above the reach of loathful ſinful luſt ſhould have been a mountain of Male den been felled? I; Portius himſelf bft falls i Di den. 
Whoſe baſe eflect through cowardl Ie | She did corrupt frail 74 Shakeſpeare. As if he mourn'd his ri De defors mes 
Of his own winds uch Nu. y diſtruſt L _ nature with ſome bribe, . Townes is rival's ill ſucceſs, Addiſon's Cate 
> like a mouldwarp dp fk era am W 2 þ Where ſits deformity 5 2 r in a n manner, „ 
le they p . Spenſer. , * ws aleſpeare. e love lorn nightingale „ 
3 CLAN Jang, 25 dtempe, hi | a . [mentanur, Latin. |." Found * Mo Nightly tothe her ling wal ll Milton 
With gi _ g Carew. \ z. pertaining to tains * 3 URNE. 2. /. | , 
3 9 rn 8 Tha earth, namely, the fichar4 On the ORG. g to the mountains ; growing || a ſtaff; 3 of x Abe bins 2 4 
9 $ . 1 : a of oh; : . , Be lic b 
baer Wellen mould} Overgrown with ca: \ Now for ur mnt port pt yoo hl === | fe rl is es, which hugh FO here 
$, on- s , | Eh $44 carried hi ; 1. 4 
gs | * | You may as well forbid the moyntai 14 r nbelins. blow indeed «6 x which though ſtrong to give a lancel 
name mouldy P | To wag their high Ae 4 ere they coloured with hoo 7 
. 9 I . r high tops, and to make a noiſe, RY in. that they prettily repreſented ſheep hook oks near the mourneg 
—'Tis the more time thou wert us'd „ „erte . anon wr h Shakeſpeare. Mount. 8. [from'mour . J Wok 2999 r 
Ae. W hay haz moſt excellent "Th | |1. Ani r Here. 1. One that mourns z one that grieves. . 
* Well faid, Sir John. 28 * , 100 are 2 1 1. 3 of the mountains. [ The kindred of the queen 3 mfret 
e marble 1 ' eſpeare's Henry IV. w mountaineers may eſc3 ; [ 1. a ie at 
outs, N Ab, op being expoſed to the winds 4 ſalt illiterate ruſticks, as ER Se. pers, 3 15 2 N been ft pre, 
uh colour which others e tb Raſt it preſerve it from that Amiteriiian troops, of mighty fame, | by — To cure thy woe he ſe my derbe. Shakeſpeares 
tMovi.r, v a Addifon. And mntaineers, that from Severus came. at] Leſt the the Rows thy fame 3 
n. [muyten, Dutch * came. QDryden's An. great mourner ſhould fi 
1 feathers ; to loſe 28 To ſhed or change vo 1 a free booter; a ruſtick. DM That all the race whence Oriees came 
| the birds upon moulting turn elbe un N bia · red- bre | i + — . Shakeſpeare's cymbeline. "0 bx Fabia wg a rev i ö 
| 2 » grow . red ag aln by 4 Ong Will fone wy 32s bandit, or mountaincery, nz. Yi «\ | 8. 1 10 uy 130 he m"_— kept, Prior. 
| Time ſhall moult away hi | Bacon. 1 er virgin purit y. Milton. l e ſick, and with t 112 | 
| E y his wings 1 Mol um i Milton. 2, the mourner wept. 
ripen ming ee, e. e e u v +. One who falls» fungal jm lack; i 
; Such a 2 1 again . 2 Her breaſts ſweetly — fa wy __ VE provided to attend NY Sams buried one, and mourners were 
; The widow'd turtle h : Suckling.i| fant vale of Tempe. id o fair mountainets in the plea-, | He lives to be chief mo L Eftrange 
7, And to the woods i angs her moulting wings, : Mo NOUS TTY | Sidney. Before his face his wif ee ee, 
L Menn. TY Nee murmur lings. Garth.|| | ill; by avs: adj. [from mountain. ] z. Something uſed W Ang 5 Dryden. 
'Mavxcy Th ouch, to eat much. Ainſwortb. I/ y; full of mountains. F 4 nerals, | 
db is word ; sr 5 The aſcent of the land 1 l ner eugh and builder oak were there. 
. Ir the obtunded . of — — = the height of the tories 8 26 — es b _—_— = h adj. Learn and fulh ] 9922 
cruſt, or a 7 1 s On computed, when you meaſ ö , 0 | bo ing tne appearance f 107 
„ COT ny thi : | a at. ure the height of | of ſorrow. 
Corruption -. 4 * : it ſeems to be a 7 ind, In ref peRt 333 n 1 7 "on q e funeral rites, nor man in mournful weeds, 
b A ſailor's wife had chat manger. Machean. ] 12. L arge as mountains z huge; bulky. ; mournful bell ſhall ring her burial. 
Mo nouncht, and ar rr wh laps {<a — cuſtom wills in all 1 e we doty 3 e winds within the quiv'ring AE" May's Shakeſpeare. 
U » nacb. 0 Mac 0 | 225 c % ancing tre . » 
, thin b. 3. J [mundian, Saxon, to deft "a ach | For wrath by e, d be too highly heart 2. Cauſing 1 a meurnful muſick made. Day den. 
raiſed to fortify or defend end.] Any eee e Shateſpeare. | (. | Upon hi s 
: etth or ſtone y or defend : uſually a bank of Pars dr Parkin aſt the ſeas and ſkies, | | Shall be \, Vpon his tomb, 
His broad branchex la | | | Whoſe — pe oh will 00 | The Bullets El. wg bi rp * dea N 
1. Did fretch themſelves aer rich fee; | To reaſon's batrerje ir the ki 8 5 z. Sorrow ful ; feeling f r of his woarnful death. Shakeſpeares 
7 8 great garden, e 8 1 Iz. Inhabiting mountains | „„ The 1 fair 
ea e a mound. Fairy I f . | | 
The —_— OS whole liquid ſurge reſolves iry Qu Womens 12 by deluge and earthquake, the remnant which web 4 rolling years return, » | 
d ears. Sbaleſpeare : Timon of Athens x. erved are ignorant and mountainous people, that can Shall viſi Cl a and flowing hairy 
ö | . give no account of the time paſt. bahn ' Eſuyse ar viſit her diſtinguiſh'd urn, Price. 
| * lng ſorrow z exprellive of grief, | 


No morrnful bell (hall ring her burial: 
On your family's old monument 


"Shakeſpeare 


Hang mournfu! epitaphss ö Shakeſpeare. 
Mo'uxnyvu buy, adv, [from mournful.) Sorrowfully; 
with ſorrow, 


Reat the drum, that it ſpeak mournfully, 
Mo'unnyulnass. / [from mourn/il. 
1. Sorrow) grief, | 
2. Show of grief; a * of ſorrow. 
Mo'ukninG. . // From mourn. ] 
1. Lamentation ; ſorrow, | 
Wo le me, who will deliver me In theſe days? the beginning of 
ſorrows and great . 2 Eſdr. xvi. 18. 


2. The dreſs of ſorrow. | 
They through the maſter-ſtreet the corps convey'd, 
The houſes to their tops with black were ſpread, 


And ev'n the pavements were with mourning hid. =Dryden. 
Mo'uaNINOLv. adv. [from mourning. | With the ap- 

earance of ſorrowing. 
Shakeſp. 


The king ſpoke of him admiringly and mourningly. 
Movss, plural mice, n. J. [mu Saxon ; mus, Latin, ] 
The ſmalleſt of all beaſts ; a little animal haunting 
houſes and corn fields, deſtroyed by cats, 
The eagle England being in prey, 
To her unguarded neſt the weazel Scot 
Comes ſneaking, and ſo ſucks her princely eggs 


Playing the mouſe in abſence of the cat. Shakeſpeare. 
Where mice 400 rats devour'd poetick bread, 


And with heroick verſe luxuriouſly were fed. Dryden, 
This Arutture of halr I have obſerved in the halr of cats, rats, 
and ice. Derham's Phyſico-Theology, 
To Movir. v. u. [from the noun, ] 
1. To catch mice. 
A falcon tow'ring, in his you of place f 
Was by a moy/ing owl hawk'd and kill'd, Shakeſpeare. 
2. I ſuppoſe it means, in the following paſſage, ly ; 
inſidious, or predatory ; rapacious z intereſted. 
A whole aſſembly of mou/ing ſaints, under the maſk of zeal and 
good nature, lay many kingdoms in blood. L'Eftrange. 
Movuss-LAR, mn. J. [myo/otir, Lat.] A plant. iller. 
MovsrHunT. . /. — and bunt.] Mouſer; one 
that hunts mice. | 
You have been a moyſe-bunt in your time, . 
But 1 will watch you. Shahe/p. Romeo and Juliet. 
Movss-nour. x. /. [mouſe and bole.) Small hole; 


hole at which a mouſe only may run in, 
He puts the prophets In a offe- hole: the laſt man ever ſpeaks the 
beſt reaſon. Dryden and Lee's Oedipus. 
He can creep In at a mouſe-bole, but he ſoon grows too big ever 
to get out again, | Stilling fleet. 
Mo'vsun. . / [from moyſe.] One that catches mice, 
Puſs, a madam, will be a meyer (till. L' Eftrange. 
When you have fowl in the larder, leave the door open, In pity 
to the cat, if the be a good mouſers Swift, 
Mo'vsgTALL. . /. [mye/ura.] A herb. 
Mo'vak-TRAP. mn. / _ and trap.) A ſnare or 
gin in which mice are taken, 


Many analogal motions in animals, I have reaſon to conclude, In | 


their principle are not ſimply mechanical, although CEOs 

or Architas dove, moved mechanically. | Hale. 

Madam's own hand the morſe-trap baited. Prior. 

MOUTH. ». /. (muß, n RE 

1. The aperture in the head of any animal at which 

the food is received, 

The dove came In; and lo, in her moueb was an olive leaf. 

| Genefir, viil. 11. 

There can be no reaſon given, why a viſage ſomewhat longer, or 

a wider mouth, could not have conſiſted with a ſoul. Locke, 

2. 'The opening ; that at which any thing enters; the 


entrance; the part of a veſſel by which it is filled | 


aud emptied, 
He came and lay ot the moth of the haven, daring them to _ 
Knol 74. 
Set a candle lighted in the bottom of a baſon of water, and turn 


the mouth of a glaſy over the candle, and It will make the water | 


riſe. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
The worth Is low and narrow 3 but, after having entered pretty 
far In, the grotto opens ittelf in an oval figure. Addiſon, 
The navigation uf the &rabick gulf being more dangerous to- 
ward the bottom than the mox:b, Ptolemy built Berenice at the en- 
try of the gulf, ; Arbutbnot on Coins, 
J. The initrument of ſpeaking. 
Riotous madneſs, 
Jo be entangled with theſe month made vow, 
Which break themſelves In (wearing. 
Either our hiſtory ſhall with full movrb 
Speale freely of our acts or elſe our grave, 
| Like Turkith mute, ſhall have a tongueleſs moueh, 
Not worthipp'd with a waxen epitaph, Shateſp, Henry V. 
"Call the damtel, and Inquire at her month, blen. AIV. $9, 
Every-body's worth will be full on it for the firſt four days, and 
In four more the (tory will talk Irfelf aſleep, L' Eftrange, 
Having Frequently in our monrbs the name eternity, we think we 
have a poſitive Idea of It, Lede. 
IVete Is a certain ſentence got into every man's wovth, that God 
accepts the will for the deed, Soutd's Ferment. 
4. A ſpeaker i a rhetorician ; the principal orator, In 
burleſque language, 
Every coftee-honſe has forne particular ſateſman belonging to it, 
A . 


Sbakeſprare. 


who de the wed of the threet where he lives. 
Z+ Cry z voice, 
Coward dogs 
Moti ſpend thelr wauthy, when what they ſeem to threaten 
Runs far before them, Shateſpeare's Henry V. 


r 
Deals glaneing wounds the fearful dogs divide, 
All ſpend their e aloft, but none abide, Dryden. 
You don't now thunder in the capitol, 
With all the w+#tb+ of Rome to fecond thee, Addiſon. 
6. Diſtortion of the mouth ; wry face, in this ſenſe, is 
ſaid to Wale mouths, 
Perfevere, counterfeit (ad looks, 
Make e uon me when 1 turn my back, Se. 

Apainft whum make ye a wide eesti, and draw out the tongue ? 

Ia. lvit. 0 

Why they Mauld running aſſrs at Coleſhill, or how making 

months turns to account In Warwickſhire more than any other parts 

vi England, 1 eennet comprehend. Adin, 

7. Down in the Mourn, Dejefted; clouded in the 
countenance. 

LING _ bringing the net aar, It proved to be only one great 
fone, and 4 Few little Rest pon this difappointment they were 
Hen iv tv wentd, 1. F ravges 

Te Mov rn, wv. n. [from the noun.] To ſpeak big ; 
to ſpeak in a firong and loud voice 3 to vociferate. 
0 8 an ay * 1 
"11 rant as well as then. Siotripoart's Hamlets 
When Progye's or Thyeſtes“ fraft they 1 _— 
And for the aQor verſe indite ; 


"Thou welter like e bellows we thy face, 
Nos can't thou Rraln thy throat, 


Dryden's F Met. 


« 


Shakeſpeare, | 


MOX 


I'll bellow out for Rome, and for my country, 
7 And mouth at Cſar till I ſhake the ſenate. Addiſon. 
o MouTh, v. 4. , N 
1. To utter with. a voice affectedly big; to roll in the 
mouth with tumult. 
Speak the ſpeech as 1 A trippingly w — _ 
it, 1 as lieve town crier poke my 
— e Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Twitch'd by the ſleeve he mouths it more and more, A 
Till with white froth his gown is ſlaver d o'er. Dryden. 
2. To chew; to eat; to grind in the mouth, 
Corne carried let ſuch as be poore go and glean, : 
And after thy cattel to mouth it up clean. Tufſer's Huſb. 
Death lines his dead chaps with ſteel, 

The ſwords of ſoldiers are his teeth, his phangs 3 

And now he feaſts mouthing the fleſh of men. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To ſeize in the mouth. = 

He keeps them, like an apple, in the corner of his jaw firſt 
mouth'd to be laſt ſwallow'd. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 

Lucilius never fear'd the times L 

Mutius and Lupus both by name he brought, 

He mouth'd them, and betwixt his grinders caught. 

To form by the mouth, 

In regard the cub comes forth involved in the chorion, a thick 
membrane obſcuring the formation, and which the dam doth after 
tear aſunder z the beholder at firſt ſight imputes the enſuing form 
to the mouthing of the dam. Brown. 
Mo'uTHED, adj, [from mouth. ] 
1. Furniſhed with a mouth. 

One tragick ſentence if I dare deride, 

Which Betterton's grave action dignify'd, 

Or well mouth'd Booth with emphaſis proclaims. Pope. 
2. In compoſition, foul mouthed or contumelous z mealy 

mouthed or baſhful ; and a hard mouthed horſe, or a 
horſe not obedient to the bit. | 
Mo"uTH-rR1END. #./. [mouth and friend.] One who 
profeſſes friendſhip without intending it. 
May you a better feaſt never behold, 

You knot of mouth-friends : ſmoke and lukewarm water 

Is your perfection. 

Mo'uTHruL. . /. [mouth and full.) 
1. What the mouth contains at once. 
2. Any proverbially ſmall quantity. 
A goat going out for a mouthful of freſh graſs, charged her kid 
not to open the door till ſhe came back. L' Eftrange. 
You to your own-Aquinum ſhall repair, 

To take a mouthful of tweet country air, Dryden's Juvenal. 
Mo'uTH-HONOUR. . /. [mouth and honour.] Civility 
outwardly expreſſed without ſincerity. 

Honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 

J muſt not look to have; but in their ſtead, 

Curſes not loud but deep, mouth-bonour, breath Shakeſpeare. 
Mo'uTHLEss. adj, [from mouth.) Being without a 
mouth, 

Mow. u. J. [mope, Saxon, a heap.) A loft or cham- 

ber where hay or corn is laid up: hay in mow, is hay 

laid up in a houſe; hay in rick, is hay heaped to- 

gether in a field, Y 
Learn (&ilfullie how 

Fach grain for to laſe by itſelf on a mor. Tuſſer's Huſb. 

Where'er 1 gad, I Blouzelind ſhall view, 

Woods, dairy, barn, and mozvs our paſſion knew. Gay. 

Beans when moiſt give in the moto. Mortimer's Huſb. 
To Mow. v. #, [from the noun.) To put in a mow. 
To Mow, v. a. preter. mowed, part, mown. [mapan, 
Saxon, Mow the noun, and mow the verb, mean-' 
ing to put in a mow, is pronounced as now z mou 
to cut, As mo.] 

1. To cut with a ſeythe. | 
Of all the ſeed that in my youth was ſowne, 


Dryden. 
. 4+ 


Beat, roll and mow carpet-walks and cammomile. Evelyn. 
2. To cut down with ſpeed and violence, 
He will v down all before him, and leave his paſſage poll'd. 
Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
What valiant ſoemen, like to autumn's corn, 
Have we muw'd down. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Thou and I, marching before our troops, 
— taſte fate to 'em z mere em out a pullage, 
Begin the noble harveſt of the field, Dryden's All for Love. 
Stands o'er the proſtrate wretch, and as he lay, 
Vain tales inventing, and prepar'd to pray, 
Moxws off his head. | 
To Mow. v. =, To gather the harveſt. | 
Gold, though the heavieſt metal, hither ſwims : 
Ours is the harveſt where the Indians mov, ; | 
We plough the deep, and reap what others ſow. Waller. 


Mow, u. /. [probably corrupted from mouth ; mond, 
French. ] Wry mouth; diſtorted face. This word 


is now out of uſe, but retained in. Scotland, 


The very abjects came together againſt me unawares, making 
mow at me. Pſal. xxxV. 15. Common Prayer. 


Apes and eys, 
„ would chatter this way, and 


"Twixt two ſuch the' 
Contemmn with move the other. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 


Thoſe that would make mows at him while my father lived, 

give twenty ducats apiece for his picture in little, Shakeſpeare, 

To Mow, v. u. [from the noun.] To make mouths 
to diſtort the face. 


mouth, ſome wrenching with the ſhoulder, ſome treth, new qath, 


To Mo'wuvnn. v. x. [mov and burn.) To ferment 
and heat in the mow for want of being dry. | 


Houſe it not » leſt it h. Mortimer's Iluſband, 
- "Yo 
Mo'wun, . /. (from mor; ſounded as m0. er.] One 
uu cuts with a ſcythe, | 
t movwers & mowing, where meadow is . Tuſſer. 

The ſtrawy Greeks, ripe for his "ppg * 
Full down before him like the movver's ſwath. Shakeſpeare, 
a All olte cut off 
As Tarquin did the poppy-heads, or mowers 


A field of thifties, . . 

eee 

days expoſed to the lun, have the kin of their hands of a darker 
0 than beſore. , 


Mo'xa. #./. An Indian moſs, uſed in the cure of 


0 
the 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Was nought but brakes and brambles to be mowne Spenſer. 
The care you have 8 
To moto down thorns that would annoy our foot, 
Ie worthy praiſe. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
| Forth he goes, | 
Like to a harveſt man, that's taſk'd to mow 
Or all, or loſe his hire. Shakeſpeare's Cor.olanus. 
It was the latter growth after the king's mowings. Amos. 
Whatever 
The ſey the of time mozvs down, devour unſpar d. Milton. 


 Dryden's Ancid. | 


Some Smithfield ruffian takes up dme new mowing with the | 


that will run round in the mouth. Aſcham. 
For every trifle are they ſet upon me; e 
Sometimes like apes that eh and chatter at me, 
And after bite me. Shateſpeare't Tempeſt. | 


gout, by burning it on the part aggrieved. Tenple, 


MUG 


Morte. 1. . A mule; an animal g erated 
= horſe and the aſs. den between 
rdinary huſbandmen ſhould quit breed 

— _ 5 ” moles IH beaft which Aud a "ging 
ong, draw indifferently b | * 

pace ſwift and eaſy enough. W 3 and hat 10 

*T would tempt a moyle to fury. % 

Much. adj, [mycker, Swediſh ; mucho, Spaniſh, My, 

1. Large 2 quantity 5 long in time: oppoſed to lie, 

ou carry muc out, and ſhal ; 

oy I conſume No Bec * — in; 

am to take ſo much | Av. 38, 

away with himſelf, | ee tO male 

You were preſſed for the ſea-ſervice, and got off wit) =P 
wift's R 

2. Many in number: oppoſed to nk hs 

Let us know 


If 'twill tie up thy diſcontented ſword, 


a _y — 1 xe. much tall youch, 
at elſe muſt periſh here. Sbaleſp. Ant Clear 
Muck. adv. | ere 


1. In a great degree; by far: beſore ſome word 
compariſon. | of 
Iſaac, thou art much mightier than we. Geneſi 
Excellent ſpeech becometh not a fool, much leſy do bin 1 
prince. Þ roverb; xvii 
We have had fathers of our fleſh which corrected d. ,} "! 
gave them reverence; ſhall we not much rather be in f 
unto the Father of ſpirits, and live? Habrows 
If they eſcaped not who refuſed him that ſpoke on _ 


5 
more ſhall not we eſcape, if we turn away from him "var, > 


from heaven. 
Full of doubt I ſtand, 
Whether I ſhould repent me now of fin 
By me done or occaſioned, or rejoice 


Much more, that much more good thereof mall 
Patron or interceſſor none appear'd, \ring, Mil, 
Much leſs that durſt upon his own head draw 
The deadly forfeiture. 
2. To a certain degree. 
He charged them that they ſhould tell no man: but 
charged them, ſo much the more a great deal they ig oth 


There is, ſaid Michael, if thou well OMG v. zl. 
The rule of not too much, by temp'rance taught, 


Mala, 


3. To a great degree. — 

Henceforth 1 fly not death, nor would prolong 

Life much, bent rather how I may be quit 

Faireſt and eaſieſt of this cumbrous charge, Mil 
So ſpake, ſo wiſh'd nuch humbled Eve, but fate 5 

Subſcrib'd not. Mil 
Somewhat aw'd, I ſhook with holy fear, . 

Vet not ſo much but that I noted well | 

Who did the moſt in ſong and dance excet. Drida, 
To thee thy much-afflited mother flies, 7 

And on thy ſuecour and thy faith relies, Dada. 


Your mucb- lov'd fleet ſhall ſoon 
 Beſiege the petty monarchs of the land. Dryden 
If his rules of reaſon be not better than his rules for health, he 
is not like to be much followed. Baker en Laurnig. 
Oh much experienc'd man Pope's Odyſey, 
Sad from my natal hour my days have ran, 
A much afflicted, much enduring man. Pope's Odyſſey, 
4. Often, or long. 

You pine, you languiſh, love to be 

Think much, ſpeak little, and in f. 20 


Homer ſhall laſt, like Alexander, long, 1 a 
Crasvillo 


As much recorded, and as often ſung. 
5. wes $ | 
All left the world muc b as they found it, ever ungulet, ſubje@ to 
changes and revolutions. Towples 
Muck. n, /. | 
1. A great deal; multitude in number; abundance in 
quantity: b re to a little. | 
They gathered againſt Moſes and Aaron, and faid, Ye take too 
much upon you. | Number: xvi. 
Nor grudge I thee the much the Grecians give, 
Nor murm'ring take the little I receive. Dryden': Iliad. 
They have much of the poetry of Meciznas, but little of his 
liberality. Dryden's Preface to All for Loves 
The fate of love is ſuch, 
That ſtill it ſees too little or too much. Dryden. 
Much ſuff ring heroes next their honours claim; 
Thoſe of leſs noiſy and leſs guilty fame, 
Fair virtue's filent train. Pope's Temple of Fames 
2. More than N z a heavy ſervice or burthen. 
Pay 2 it much to tread the gy Sod Temp 
the ſalt deep, 's . 
He ed 94,5 much to clothe his enemies. Mallon. 
This gracious act the ladies all approve, 
Who thought it much a man ſhould die for love, 
And with their miſtreſs join'd in cloſe debate. Dryders 
3. Any aſſignable quantity or degree. 
'The waters covered the chariots horſemen z there remained 
not ſo much as one. Kxod. iv. 18. 
We will cut wood out of Lebanon as much as thou ſhalt need. 
| Aàꝛ Chan. ll. 16. 
The matter of the univerſe was created before the flood z and if 
any more was created, then there muſt be as much annihilated th 
make room for it, Burnet's They: 
Who is there of whom we can with any rational aſſurance, of 
pigs ſo much as likelibodd, affirm, here is a man whoſe nate 
s renewed, whoſe heart is nag Heil. 
4. An uncommon thing; ſomething ſtrange. 
It was much that. one that was ſo great a lover of peace Hons 
happy in war. Bacwn's Hewy Vl 
It is much, if men were from eternity, that they ſhould not 6nd 
out the way of writing all that long duration which had paſt befor 
that time. Till 
5. To make Much of, To treat with regard; ' 
fondle; to pamper. | 
Though he 2 i. diſcourſe was to entertain him ſtom P.. 
ftreight parley, yet he durſt not but kiſs his rod, and gladly | 
much of that entertainment which ſhe allotted unto him. S Yo 
The king underftanding of their adventure, ſuddenly fall 1 
a pride in making much of chem, extolling them with 8 


praiſes, A iy. 
| When thou cameſt fir 
Thou ſtroak'd'ſt, and mad'ſt mach of me; and walt 
give me | 


Water with berries ln't. Shakeſpeare's * 
Mucn at ene, Nearly of equal value; of equal | 
fluence. 


brain of man to the 
of another, it is there received z and the ſame kind of _ 
moved, and muchqobat after the lame manner as in the , Saal. 
nant. | | Go 
The bigneſs of her body and bill, as likewiſe the far 
is 3 as follows, N n Antidote A 
If we will diſbelieve thing, becauſe we 
things, we ſhall do muchwhat as wiſely as he who 
© his legs becauſe he had no wings to fly» 


* 
. 


MUD 


cxlibatum a man or a woman, 


eudurings 1. 


_ N 4 1 aa, mer | that figure which gives leaſt _ 
| ; J He or mickle. [ my axon. currents | Arbutbnor, 
Mu'CHBL» ad). for ge | ( * ] A fountain in a darkſome wood, | 
| Mech. e ee _ or ſtain'd with falling leaves nor rifing mud. Addiſon. 
e ha ou f his miahd. © Fairy On. 7 Mu. v. a. [from the noun. 
And fill's far lands with glory o gh Fr "I ü 1. To bury in the ſlime or mud. 

MU'CID. 4. [mucidur, Latin; mucre, Fr.] Slimy ; | Bp on ri . 

Ne 288. 1. J. [from mucid.] Slimineſs; muſti- Where my thor es ons We, Arne Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
"ofa . mo Ainſworth, 2. To make turbid; to pollute with dirt; to daſh with 
UCILAGE. . ſ. [mucilage, French. J A ſlimy or] dirt; to foul by ſtirring up the ſediment. 

10 cous maſs; a body with moiſture ſufficient to hold p I ſhall not ſtir in the waters which have been already mu d by 
| 5 o many contentious enquiries. Glanville's Scepfis. 
it to . m tragacanth, and oil of ſweet almonds, do] Mu"pbiLyY. adv. from muddy,) Turbidly ; with“ 

Di ingle, the oll remaining on the top till they be ſtirred, and foul mixture. ) 
_—_ mucilage ſorgewhat more liquid. Bacon, Lucilius writ not only looſely and muddily, with little art, and 
make alaternus ſeed move with a broom, that the ſeeds cleg not much leſs care, but alſo in a time which was not yet ſufficiently | 

wen unleſs you will ſeparate it from the muc ilage, for then you purged from barbariſm. Dryden. 
da little bruiſe it wet. Evelyn. | Mu"ppiness. 2. J. [from muddy.) Turbidneſs; foul- 
"Foth the ingredients improve one another; for the mucilage adds | neſs cauſed by mud, dregs, or ſediment 

mu of the oil, and the oil preſerves the mucilage from * as 
to the lubricit⸗ , 3 85 ke Our next ſtage brought us to the mouth of the Tiber : the ſeaſon 
inſpiſſation+ EEE ad — reach) from - —. year, = muddineſs of the ſtream, __ the many green trees 

C1LA'GINOUS. of * anging over it, put me in mind of the delightful image that Virgil 

ger Slimy ; viſcous 3 {oft with ſome degree haas given when: tute took the firſt view of it. Addiſon on Italy. 
of tenacity. 1 0 Ho pe 3 * 8 1 7 * a N you will not E. TY 

is a twofold liquor prepared e inunction and lubri- » Wb will CONC e muddineſs. 70 /.. 
th heads or 2 of the bones z an oily one, furniſhed by | To Mu"DDLE. v. a. [from mud.] 


ſeated in the articulations. 


, even in common roſin. 
Muc oNοus glands. 
Mucilaginous glands 


glandules collected and planted one upon another. 
Mucila'6INOUSNESS. #. . 
vlimineſs; viſcoſity. : 
Muck, ./ [meox, Saxon; myer, Iſlandick.] 
1. Dung for manure of grounds. 2755 
Hale out thy mucke, and plow out thy ground. 


which is like to be more forcible, is not practiſed. Bacon, | 1» Turbid ; foul with mud, 
The ſwine may ſee the pearl, which yet he values but with the A woman moy'd is like a fountain troubled, 
ordinary mucks . Glanville's Apology. Muddy, ill-ſeeming, thick, bereft of beauty. Sbaleſpeare. 
There are, who | Her garments, heavy with their drink, 
Rich foreign mold, on their ill-natur'd land Pull'd the poor wretch from her melodious lay 
| Induce laborious, and with fat'ning muck | To muddy death, i Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Beſmear the roots. Philips. Carry it among the whitſters in Datchet mead, and there empty 
Morning inſects that in muck begun, | it in the muddy ditch cloſe by the Thames, Shakeſpeare. 
Shine, buzz, and fly-blow in the ſetting ſun, Pepe. Who can a pure and cryſtal current bring : 
. Any thing low, mean, and filthy. 5 From ſuch a muddy and Uuted ſpring? Sandy:'s Parapb. 
"© Reward of worldly muck doth foully blend, I ſtrove in vain th' in _ [ny © Cures 1 
And low abaſe the high heroick ſpirit | Streams will run muddy where the ſpring's impure. ofcoms 
That joys for crowns. Fairy Queen. Till by the fury of the ſtorm full blown, 


3 To mA Muck, fignifies, I know not from what 
derivation, to run madly and attack all that we meet. 


Frontleſs and ſatire-proof he ſcow'rs the ſtreets, 


it is joined with an active, as much 
adverb 22 be "ord properly conſidered as a 


the marrowz and a mucilaginous, ſupplied by certain glandules 
Ray on cn pa | 

; t of magnetiſm in all, not mucilaginous but reſinous 
* x N Grew's Coſmol. 


are of two ſorts: ſome are ſmall, and in a 
milliary glands 3 the other ſort are conglomerated, or many 
Quincy. | 
[from mucilaginous. ] 


Tuſſer. 
It is uſual to help the ground with muck, and likewiſe to recom- 
fort with muck put to the roots; but to water it with muck water, 


” . 


Ma UF 


this Latin] The pureſt ſpring is not ſo free from mud, 

Vie bar e ſame with a ſoleciſm. ' Atterbury- N — reve 2 Shak Henry VI. 
n! is often uſed in a kind of compoſition with Water in mud doth putrefy, as not able to preſerve itſelf. Bacen. 
Much! les both active and — when it is joined Bla channel was dried up, and the fiſh left dead and fticking in 

A. five, as much loved, it ſeems to be an - wx L'Eftrange. 


The force of the fluid will ſeparate the ſmalleſt particles, iv as to 
vacant interſtices, which will be again filled{up by particles 
carried on by the ſucceeding fluid, as a bank by the mud of the cur- 
rent, which muſt be reduced to 


1. To make turbid; to foul; to make muddy, 
The neighourhood told him, he did ill to muddle the water and 


ſpoil the drink. L'Eftrange. 
Yet let the goddeſs ſmile or frown, 1 
Bread we ſhall eat, or white or brown; 
And in a cottage, or a court, 
Drink fine champagne, or mudd i'd port. Prior. 


2. To make half drunk; to cloud or N 
J was for five years often drunk, always muddled ; they carried 
me from tavern to tavern. Arbuthnot's Hiſtory of Jobn Rull. 
Epicurus ſeems to have had his brains ſo muddled and confounded, 


of his philoſophy was to truſt to his ſenſes, and follow his noſe. 
| Bentley's Sermons. 
Mvu'ppy. adj. (from mud. 


The muddy bottom o'er the clouds is throw. Dryden. 

Out of the true fountains of ſcience painters and ſtatuaries are 
bound to draw, without amuſing themſelves with dipping in ſtreams 
which are often muddy, at leaſt troubled ; I mean the manner of their 


And runs an Indian —_ at = 25 _ Dryden. | © moatters after whom e — 
 Satire's my wea ut I'm too diſcreet : : 4 ; 
To run a — and tilt at all I meet. Pope's Horace. 2. Impure ; dark; groſs 


7 Muck, v. a. [from the noun. ]J To manure with 


muck ; to dung. | 
Thy garden plot lately wel trencht and muc it 
Would now be twifallowed. 


Spaniſh; muccinium, low Latin.) A handkerchief, 
For thy dull fancy a muckender is fit, = | 

To vipe the ſlabberings of thy ſnotty wit. 
VD Mu'cxer, v. 2. [from at 
uſed by Chaucer, and ſtill retained in converſation. 
Mu'cxereR, 3. /. [from mucker. 


Mu'exnir. 5 — and oa A dunghill. 


gn his money was digged up. : 
My'cxiness, 1. / [from mucky.) Naſtineſs ; filth. 
Mv'cxLs, adj, [mycel, Saxon.) Much. | 
Mu'exswear, n, 10 [muck and | 

word, muck ſignifies wet, moiſt. ] Profuſe ſweat. 

V CRWORM. #. /. [muck and wworm.] 
. A worm that lives in dung. 
2. Aniſer; a curmudgeon. 

Worms ſuit all conditions ; 


ilen are muckwworms, ſilkworms beaus, 
And death-watches phyſicians. 


V adj, [from muck.) Naſty ; filthy. 


Muchy filth his branching arms annoys, | 


My'cx 


My'covs, adj, 


Slimy; viſcous, 
The ſalamander 


e e Lat.] 


May a while endure the flame. 


Mr vith a mucous ſubſtance, to moiſten theſe papilla: pyramidales. 


My Cheyne's Philoſophical Principles. 
Iwan rss, v. . [from mucous.) Slime; viſcoſity 
U cRO. 3. [Latin.] A point. | 


it giving way unto the aſcenſion of the midriff. 


| ; a true report of his condition. | South, 
| "0 , Brown's Yulgar Errourt. | 2. [apiaſter.] A bird ſo called. Ainſworth, 
| hay NATED. adj. [mucro, Latin. Narrowed toa|ypwa'LeD. adj, [mud and wall.) Having a mud- 
point, | 4 wall. » | 
are here ſhot into cubes conſiſting of fix and mucro- dall d | 
. oa ot terminating * ” . 125 Woodward. 1435 9 for 28 
t "VLENT, adj, [from raucus, Latin.) Viſcous; | Preſent a turkey, or a hen, | 
— Ye Dis. To thoſe might better ſpare them ten. Prior, 
; 78 1. (Latin. ] It is more properly uſed for b Mus. v. a. [nuer, Fr.] To moult; to change 
4 t which flows from the papillary 2 _— feathers. | 
% cibriforme into the noſtrils ; but it is alſo uſed ] Murr. 3. / [muf; Swediſh.) A ſoft cover for the 
6 — limy liquor or moiſture, as that which daubs | hands in Winter. 
i W. uards the bowels and all the chief paſſages 2 but Ls Gees 2 and rough, , 
$25 , : | T et, a mu. Cleaveland. 
4 Fund, nenn ſeparated by the — | What! no m_ favours, not a ribbon more, Suchling 
3 ation of chewing, the mixeth with the aliment: | Not fan, not ruth: 8 ds. 
1 ͤ Te OI 
. ar which it contains helpa to Alete the aliment 3 1 
1. „ 4%. bean. ] The dime and uligi- | To Mu'reLE. v. 6. [from moufe, French, a winter 
ok matter at the bottom of ill water, glove.] | 
— | | 


Tuſſer. 
Mu'cxenvar. u. /. [mouchoir, French; mocadero, 


Dorſet. 
To ſcramble for 
money; to hoard up; to get or ſave meanly: a word 


One that muckers. 
Old Euclio in Plautus, as he went from home, ſeeing a crow- 


ſerat upon the muck-bill, returned in all haſte, taking it for an ill 
; Burton. 


eat : in this low 


Swift's Miſcellanies. 


And with uncomely weeds the gentle wave accloys. Fairy Q: 


ing cold in the fourth, and moiſt In the third 
dane, and having alſo a mucous humidity above and under the ſkin, 


Brown. 
t theſe the nerves and other veſſels make a fine web, covered 


de ear, or point of the heart inclineth unto the left, by | | 


There's not the ſmalleſt orb which thou behold'ft, 
But in his motion like an angel fings, 
Still quiring to the young ey'd cherubims ; 
Such harmony is in immortal ſounds z 
But whilſt this muddy veſture of decay 
Doth groſly cloſe us in, we cannot hear it. Shakeſpeare. 
If you chuſe, for the compoſition of ſuch ointment, ſuch ingre- 
dients as do make the ſpirits a little more groſs or muddy, thereby 
the imagination will fix the better. | Bacon. 
3. Soiled with mud. 
His paſſengers 


Expos'd in muddy weeds, upon the miry ſhore. Dryden. 


4. Dark; not bright. 
The black 
A more inferior ſtation ſeeks, 
Leaving the fiery red behind, 
And mingles in her muddy cheeks. Swiſt's Miſcellanies. 


5. Cloudy in mind; dull. 
Do'ſt think J am ſo muddy, ſo unſettled, 
To appoint myſelf in this vexation. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
| Yet 1, 
A dull and muddy mettled raſcal, , 
Like John-a-dreams, unpregnant in my cauſe, 
And can ſay nothing. | 3 Hamlet. 
To Mu'ppY. v. a. (rom mud.) To make muddy; 
to cloud ; to diſturb. 
The people muddied | 
Thick and unwholeſome in their thoughts and whiſpers. Shak. 

Exceſs, either with an apoplexy, knocks a man on the head 
or with a fever, like fire in a ſtrong- water - ſhop, burns him down 
to the ground, or if it flames not out, charks him to a coal; 
muddies the beſt wit, and makes It only to flutter and froth high. 

| Grew's Coſmol. 
Mvu'psucxer, 2. / [mud and ſuck.) A ſea fowl. 

In all water-fowl, their legs and feet correſpond to that way of 
life ; and in mudſuckers, two of the toes are ſomewhat joined, that 
they may not eaſily fink. | Derbam 

Mupwa'tL. 1. J. [mud and wall.] : 
1. A wall built without mortar, by throwing up mud 
and ſuffering it to dry. 


4 


ſee his face in a mudxoall, as that ſuch a conſcience ſhould give him 


that he ſcarce ever kept in the right way, though the main maxim | 


If conſcience contract ruſt or ſoil, a man may as well expect to | 


UL. 


1. To cover from the weather. | = 
His muffled feature ſpeaks him a recluſe, ; 
e prove him a religious houſe. Cleaveland. 
ou muſt be muffled up like ladies. Dryden. 
The face lies muffled up within the garment, Aadiſon. 
Balbutius muffted in his ſable cloke, 
Like an old Druid from his hollow oak. © Young 
2. To blindfold, | f 
Alas that love, whoſe view Is muffled ſtill, 
Should without eyes ſee pathways to his Ill. Shakeſpeares 
We've caught the woodcock, and will keep him mufcd. 


Shakeſpeare's All's well that ends well. 

Our underſtandings lie grovelling in this lower region, muffled up 
in miſts and darkneſs. Glanvwille's Scepſis- 
Loſs of fight is the miſery of life, and uſually the forerunner of 
death: when the malefactor comes once to be muffled, and the fatal 
cloth drawn over his eyes, we know that he is not far from his 


execution, | South. 
Bright Luciſer 
That night his heav'nly form obſeur'd with tears; 
And fince he was forbid to leave the ſkies, 
He muffled with a cloud his mournful eyes, Dryden. 


One mugf/ed up in the infallibility of his ſe, will not enter 
into debate with a perſon that will queſtion any of thoſe things 
which to him are ſacred. F Locke. 
3+ To conceal; to involve. 


This is one of the ſtrongeſt examples of a perſonation that ever 
was : although the king's manner of ſhewing things by pieces, and 
by dark lights, hath fo muYfed it, that it hath left it almoſt as a 
myſtery. Bacon's Henry VII. 

No muffling clouds, nor ſhades infernal, can | 
From his inquiry hide offending man. Sandys's Paraphraſe. 
The thoughts of kings are like religious groves, | 
The walks of muffled gods. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 
They were in former ages muffled up in darkneſs and ſuperſtition. 
4 Arbuthnot's Hiſtory of Jobn Bull. 
To Mu'rrLe. wv. 2. [maſelen, moſſtlen, 1 To 
ſpeak inwardly; to ſpeak without clear and diſtin& 
articulation, a 

The freedom or apertneſs and vigour of pronouncing, as in the 
Bocca Romana, and giving ſomewhat more of aſpiration ; and the 
cloſeneſs and mufling, and lazineſs of ſpeaking, render the ſound of 
ſpeech different. Holder. 

Mvu'rrLER. . / [from muffe.] 
1. A cover for the face. 5 

Fortune is painted with a ner before her to ſignify to 
you that Fortune is blind. 1 Shakeſpeare's 4 V. 

Mr. Hales has found out the beſt expedients for preventing im- 
mediate ſuffocation from tainted air, by breathing through mufflers, 
which imbibe theſe vapours. Arbuthnot on Air. 

2, A part of a woman's dreſs by which the face was 
covered, | 


There is no woman's gown big enough for him; otherwiſe he 
might put on a hat, a muffler, and a handkerchief, and ſo eſcape. 


Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
The Lord will take away your tinkling ornaments, chains, 
bracelets, and mufflers. I. libs 19. 


Mu'rri. u. J. [a Turkiſh word.] The high prieſt of 
the Mahometans. | A 


MUG. . / [Skinner derives it from mwgl, Welſh, 
warm.] A cup to drink in. 
Ah Bowzybee, why didft thou tay ſo long? 

The mugs were large, the drink was wond'rous ſtrong. 
Mv'cer. 0 adj, [corrupted from mucky, for damp.] 
Mu'cer1s8n.ſ Moiſt; damp ; mouldy. 

Cover with muggy ſtraw to keep it moiſt. Mortimer. 
Mu'cHovss. . J. [mug and houſe.] An alehouſe; a 
low houſe of entertainment. RE 
Our ſex has dar'd the mughouſe chiefs to meet, 


Cay. 


And purchas'd fame in many a well fought ſtreet. Tickel. 
Mvu'c1enT, adj. [mugiens, ee Bellowing. | 
That a bittern maketh that mugient noiſe Fart ig, putting 


its bill into a reed, or by putting the ſame in water or mud, and 


after a while retaining the air, but ſuddenly excluding it again, is 
not eafily made out. | Browne 


Mu'cworrT. n, /. [muzpypz, Saxon; artemifia, Lat.] 
The flowers and fruit of the mugwort are very like thoſe of the 
wormwood, but grow ere& upon the branches. Miller. 
Some of the moſt common ſimples with us in England are comfry, 
bugle, Paul's-betony, and mugwverts Wiſeman. 
MULA'TTO. n, /. [Spaniſh z mulat, French; from 
mulus, Latin. ] One begot between a white and a 
_— as a mule between different ſpecies of ani- 
mals, 
Mu'tLBeRRY, * J. Imonbe hig, Saxon; morus, 
Mull ERRY free.] Latin.] | 
1. The mulberry tree hath large, rough, roundiſh leaves; 
the male flowers, or katkins, which have a calyx 
conſiſting of four leaves, are ſometimes produced 
upon ſeparate trees, at other times at remote diſtances 
from the fruit on the ſame tree : the fruit is compoſed 
of ſeveral protuberances, to each of which adhere four 
ſmall leaves; the ſeeds are roundiſh, growing ſingly 
in each protuberance ; it is planted for the delicacy 
of the fruit. The white mulberry is commonly cul. 
tivated for its leaves to feed filkworms, in France and 
Italy, though the Perſians always make uſe of the 
common black mulberry for that purpoſe. Miller. 


Morton, archbiſhop of Canterbury, was content to uſe mor upon 
a tun; and ſometimes a mulberry tree, called morus in Latin, out of 


a tun. Camden's Remaints 
2. The fruit of the tree, | 
The ripeſt mulberry, 
That will not hold the handling. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 


A body black, round, with ſmall grain like tubercles on the 
ſurface z not very unlike a mulberry, Weoodward's Foſjils. 
Murer. u. /. [mulcta, Latin.) A fine; a penalty: 
uſed commonly of pecuniary penalty, 
Doe you then Argive Hellena, with all her treaſure here 
Reſtore to us, and pay the mu, that by your vows is due. 


| Chapman. 
Becauſe this is a great part, and Euſebius hath ſaid nothing, we 


will, by way of mul# or pain, lay it upon him. Bacon. 
1 Look humble upward, ſee his will diſcloſe 
The forfeit firſt, and then the fine impoſe; 
A mulf thy poverty could never pay, 
Had not eternal wiſdom found the way. Dryden. 


To Murer. v. a, [mul#o, Latin; mulfer, French.) 
To puniſh with fine or forfeiture. 

Marriage without conſent of parents they do not make void, but 

they mul# it in the inheritors z ſor the children of ſuch marriages 

are not admitted to inherit above a third part of their parents inhe- 


ritance. Bacon's New Atlantis. 


Mult. . /. [mule, mulet, French; mula, Latin.) An 
animal generated between a he aſs and a mare, or 
ſometimes between a horſe and a ſhe aſs. 
You have among you many a purchay'd ſlave, 
„and your dogs, and mules, 


Shakeſpeare, 
fine 


Which, like your a 
You uſe in abjeQ and in ſlaviſh part. 


| 


= 


\ 


MUL 


Nee hundred aſſes yearly took the horſe, 
Producing mule: of greater ſpeed and force. Sandys. 
Thoſe efluvia In the male ſeed have the greateſt ſtrolce in gene- 
ration, a» is demonſtrable in a mule, which doth more reſemble the 
parent, that Is, the aſs, than the female. Ray. 
Twelve young mulcr, a ſtrong laborious race. Pepe. 
Mu'r,uTLER, . 1 1 French; mulio, Latin. ] 
Mule-driver 3 horle boy. 

Baſe muleteers, | | 

Like peaſant ſoot- boys, do they keep the walls, 
Shakeſpeare. 


And dare not take up arms like gentlemen. 
Your ſhips are not well mann d, 
Your mariners are mulcterrs, reapers. Shakeſpeare. 


Mvu\.1s'»rITY, / [milicbris, Lat.] Womanhood; 
the contrary to virility ; the manners and character 
of woman. | 

To Mull, v. a. [mollitns, Latin. ] 

1. To ſoften and diſpirit, as wine is when burat and 
ſweetened, ALT" Hanmer. | 

'eace in a very a xy, lethar 
Mull deaf, ep, Rnfendble, 0 Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
1. To heat any liquor, and ſweeten and ſpice it. 
| Drink new eyder mull'd, with ginger warm. Gay. 

Murr in. . J. [verbaſcum, Lat.] A ue: Miller, 

Mule. . /. [mouleur, French.] A ſtone held in 
the hand, with which any powder 1s ground upon a 
horizontal ſtone, It is now often called improperly 
mullet. | ? 

The beſt grinder is the porphyry, white or green mardle, with a 
wuller or upper ſtone of the ſame, cut very even without flaws or 
holes you may make a mullcr alſo of a flat pebble, by grinding it 
— at a grind- ſtone, ; Peacham. 

Molin. „. / [mullus, Latin; mulet, French.] A 
ſea fiſh, 5 

Of carps and mulleti why pw the great? 
Yet for ſmall turbots ſuch eſteem profeſs, Pope's Horace. 

Mortis. u. /. "Twiſting of the guts; ſome- 
times ſullenneſs, Ainſworth, 

Mu't.Lock, n. / Rubbiſh, Ainſworth, 

Mole. 5. J [mul/um, Lat.] Wine boiled and mingled 
with honey, 1 Dig, 

MuLTA'NGULAR, adj, Iulius and angulus, Latin. ] 
Many cornered ; having many corners; 2 gonal, 

MuLlTA'NGULARLY, adv. [from multangu 24 Poly- 
gonally ; with many corners. 

Granates are mu/tangularly round. + Greww's Coſmol, 

MutTANGULARNESS, . /. [from multangular.] 
The ſtate of being polyyonal, or having many 
corners, g 

Mvi.tica'rsulAR, adj. [multus and capſula, Latin.) 
Divided into many partitions or cells, Di. 

MutTica'vous, adj}, [multus and cavus,] Full of 

holes, Did. 

Mvutiwira'rious. adj, [multifarius, Latin.) Having 
rom matey having different reſpects ; having 
great diverſity in itſelf, 

There Is a multjſarious artifice In the ſtructure of the meaneſt 
animal, More's Divine Dialogues. 

When we conſider this ſo multifariovs congruity of things In re- 
ference to oarfelves, how can we with-hold from inferring, that 
that which made both dogs and ducks made them with a reference 
to us? More“ Antidotes agalnſl Atheiſm. 

Ulis (clence le not moved by the guſts of fancy and humour which 
blow up and down the multifarious opinioniſts, Glanville to Albius. 

We could not think of a more comprehenſive expedient, whereby 
to affiſt the frall and torpent memory through ſo mu/tifarious and 
numerous an employment. Kvelyn's Kalendar. 

MuLlTirakiovsLy, adv, [from multifarious.}] With 
. with great variety of modes or rela- 

tions, 

If only twenty-four parts may be ſo mu/t{fariouſly placed, as to 
make many millions of millions of differing rows; in the ſuppoſi- 
fitlon of a thouſand parts, how immenſe muſt that capacity of 
variation be ? Bentley's Sermons, 
MuLTtiraRIovsNtss. ./ [from multifarieus.] Mul- 
tiplied diverſity, 
According to the mult, fariuſneſs of this imitability, ſo are the 
poſſibilities of beings ; Norris“ Miſcellanies. 
Muu Ti'ribovs. adj, [multifidus, Lat.) Having many 
partitions cleft into many branches, 
Theſe animals are only excluded without fight which are mult}. 

rous and waltifidonr, which have many at a 3 and have feet 

[vided into many portions. : Rives, 

Mu'1.T1rORM, adj, [multiformis, Latin,] Having va- 
_rious ſhapes or appearances. 
7; Ve that in quaternion run 
Perpetual elrele, W = Milken. 
"The beſt way to convince Is provings by ocular demonftration, 
the mw/riform and amazing operations ot the air-pump and the load. 
ſtone. | Waits, 
Morrtrosuirv. . / [multiformis, Lat.] Diverſity 
of ſhapes or appearances ſubtiſting in the ſame thing. 
MvltilATKRAL, ad), Lu and lateralis, Latin.) 
Having many ſides. Dia. 
Muu tio 'quous, adj, [multileguur, Latin.) Very 
talkative, Didi. 
Mui Tino MINA, adj. [multzs and women, Latin.) 
Having many names. Did, 
Muuti'yanrovs, adj, [multiparuy, Latin.) Bringing 
many at a birth. | 
Double formations do often happen to multiparane generations, 
mare eſpecially that of forpents, whoſe conceptions being numerous, 


and their eggs In chains, they may unite into various ſhapes, and 
come out in mixed formations. 


Animal: teoblo and timorous are generally mw/tiparent 4 or if they 
bring forth but few at once, ay pigeons, they — th that by 
their often breeding. Ray en the Creation. 

Mu'urirxos, „% [moltipeda, Lat.] To inſet with 
many feet; a ſow or wood-louſe. Bailey. 

Mv't iris, ag}, [maltiplex, Lat.] A term in arith- 

metick, when one number contains another ſeveral 
times: as, nine is the Kiel of three, containing 
it three times, Manifold, 

Murter aner, ad, [woltipliable, French; from 

he Capable to be multiplied, 

Morten sss, nf; [from maltipliable,] Ca- 

pacity of being multiplied, 

Mui ririica'nit, ag, [from wiltiplice, Lat.] Ca- 

padle of being arithmetically multiplied, 

Merritt vb, e, % [maltiplicandar, Lat.] The 

number to de muhiiplied in archmetick, 
Multiplication hath the et rand, or number to be multiplied ; 

the multiplier, or number 1 by which the wal idtrand 15 to be 
anale , the produtt, ut number produced by the other two. 


MovLTrivLia'rs. adj. [from multiplico, Lat.] Con- 


MuLTiPLica"riOn. 1. J. [multiplication, Fr. multi- 


1. The act of multiplying or „ any number by 
t 


2, [In arithmetick. 


Rrovon, | 


MUL 


ſiſting of more than one. ' ; 

Is this multiplicate number of on 7 the —_—— 1 an 
3 but one, though ſeen wi 

CES nn, ' © Derham's Phyſico-Theology. 


plicatio, Lat.] 


addition or production of more of the ſame kind. 
Although they had divers tiles for God, yet under many a pella- 

tions they acknowledged one divinity z rather conceiving t iereby 

the evidenes or acts of his power in ſeveral ways than a mu{tiplication 


of eſſence, or real diſtractions of unity in any one. Brown. 


Multiplication is the increaſing of any one number by another, ſo 
often as there are units in that number, by which the one is in- 
creaſed, Cocker's Arithmetick. 

A man had need be a good arithmetician to underſtand this 
author's works : his deſcription runs on like a multiplication table. 

Addiſon on ancient Medal. 
MutTierica"ror. nf, [multiplicateur, Fr. from mul. 
tiplico, Lat.] The number by which another num- 
ber is multiplied, 
MuLTieLiciry, #, / [multiplicit?, French. ] 
1. More than one of the ſame kind, 5 

Had they difcourſed rightly but upon this one principle, that 
God was a being infinitely perfect, they could never have allerted a 
multiplicity of gods : for, can one God include in him all perfection, 
and another God include in him all perfections too? Can there be 
any more than all? And if this all be in one, can it be alſo in 
another ? | South's Sermons. 

Company, he thinks, leſſens the ſhame of vice, by ſharing it; 
and abates the torrent of a common odium, by deriving it into 
many channels; and therefore if he cannot wholly avoid the eye of | 
the obſerver, he hopes to diſtract it at leaſt by a multiplicity of the 
object. South's Sermon. 
2. State of being many. : 

You equal Donne in the variety, 2 and choice of 
thoughts, Dryden's Dedication to Juvenal. 
MuLTiyLicious, adj, [multiplex, Lat.] Manifold. 
Not uſed, : g 

Amphiſbæna is not an animal of one denomination ; for that 
animal js not one, but multiplicieus, or many, which hath a dupli- 
city or gemination of principal parts. Bravn. 
Mu'LTiPlikR. /. [from multiply. ] 

1. One who multiplies or increaſes the number of any 
thing, 

Broils and quarrels are alone the great accumulators and multi- 
pliers of injuries, Decay of Piety. 
2. The mulyplicator in arichmetick. | 

Multiplication hath the multiplicand and the mw/tiplier, or num- 
ber given, by which the multiplicand is to be multiplied. 


Cacker's Artbmeticł. 
To perk PLY. v. a. [multiplier, French; multiplico, 
Latin. a 


1. To increaſe in number; to make more by genera- 
tion, accumulation, or addition. 
He clappeth his hands amongſt us, and wwltiplieth his words 
againit (od, Job, xxxiv. 37. 
He ſhall not mu/tiply horſes. Deut. xvii. 16. 
His birth to our juſt fear gave no ſmall cauſe, 
But his growth now to youth's full flower diſplaying 
All virtue, grace, and wiſdom, to atchieve 8 
Things higheſt, greateſt, multiplies my fears. Milton. 
2. To perform the proceſs of arithmetical multiplica- 
tion, | 
From one ſtock of ſeven hundred years, multiplying ſtill by 
twenty, we ſhall find the product to be one thouſand three hundred 
forty-leven millions three hundred ſixty-eight thouſand four hun- 
died and twenty, Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
ToMuuLriPLy, v. u. 
1. To grow in number. 
The multiplying brood of the ungodly ſhall not thrive. 
a ; Wiſd. iv. 3. 
2. To inereaſe themſelves. Es. 
"The multiplying villanies of nature 
Do ſwarm upon him. Shakeſpeare's Macbetb. 
We ſee the infinitely fruitful and productive power of this way 
of ſinning z how it can increaſe and ww/tiply beyond all bounds and 
meaſures of actual commiſſion, South's Sermons. 
Mut ri roTENT. adj. [multus and potens, Lat.] Having 
manifold power ; having power to do many different 
things. 
By Jove multipotent, . 
Thou ſhould'ſt not bear from me a Greekiſh member. 
Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Creſſida, 
Mu1,TiPRk$ENCE, . / [multus and præſentia, Lat.] 
The power or act of being preſent in more places 
than one at the ſame time. 
This fleeveleſs tale of tranſubſtantiation was ſurely brought into 
the world, and upon the Nlage, by that other fable of the multipre- 
1 of Chriſt's body. Hall, 
ULTI SC1Ous, adj, [multiſcius, Latin.] Having va- 
riety of knowledge, 


Mu1.Ti$1L1'quous, adj, [multus and filigua, Latin.) 
The ſame with corniculate ; uſed of plants, whoſe ſeed 
is contained in many diſtin& ſeed-veſſels. 
Mut Ti's0x0vs, adj. [multiſonus, Lat.] Having many 
ſounds, | Die. 
MULTITUDE. . / [multitude, French; maltitudo, 


Latin. ] 


than one, 


2. Number collective; a ſum of many; more than 
one. | | ” 
It is impoſſible that any m«/ritude can be actually infinite, or ſo 
great that there cannot be a greater, Hale. 
3. A reat number, looſely and indefinitely, 
t is a fault in a mwitade of preachers, that they uttevl l 
method in their hacangues. , , K 
4. A crowd or throng ; the vulgar, 
He the vaſt hifling mu/titxde admires, 
Mut.TiTu'pinous, ed}. [from maltitude.] 


1. 9 the appearance of a multitude, 

Il all gicat Neptune's ocean waſh this blood 
Clean from my hand ? No, this my hand will rather 
Thy waltitudivont fea incarnardine, | 
Making the green one ted. 


2. Manifold. 


Aldi ſen. 


 Shateſpeare's Macbeth. 
At ance pluck out 


"The wiltitydinons tongue, let them not Nick 
The ſweet that is their poiſon. 


Muu rti'vacovs, rays much abroad, 


Mvuri'viors, adj, 


(WY tt) bad. 
a 


many ways z manifold, Dig. 


Mum. interjef, [Of ü 


Bailey. | 


1. The ſtate of being many; the ſlate of being more 
28 


Watts. 


4 7, Muny. v. a. [monpelen, Dutch. ] 


| Shak(ſpeare. 
Mut.Ti'vacant.} adj. [multi » Latin, | 
g adj, [mu gs atin.] hat 


Dia. 
multus and via, Lat.] Having 


MUM 
MvuLro'cuLan, adj. [multus and oculus, Lat IN 
more eyes than two... 1 |! . 


Wg 


in their cornea.  - 


. Ver ban Þ Pirforvnn 
nterjed this word the (oppoſed ey f. 
mentioned in mome it may be obſerved N 
it is pronounced it leaves the lips cloſed e 
Daniſh, a maſk ;|' whence. nummern and 8 
the ſame. Upton.] A word denoting prohih n 
ſpeak, or reſolution not to {peak 3 ſilence; hun 
But to his ſpeach he aunſwered nowhit, ; uſh, 


But ſtood ſtill mute, as if he had beene dum, 


Ne ſigne of ſence did ſhew, ne common me 


As one with griefe and anguiſhe ove-cum, 
And apr agg thing did aunſwere mum, © gt 
Mum then, and no more proceed, 8 2 ' 
2 ſaid, maſter ; mum ö and gaze ee 

e citizens are mum, ſay not a word, Shakeſp. Ri 0 
Intruſt it under folemn —— s Rich, l. 

* Of mum, 15 ſilence, and the roſe. 

UM, #. J. Inumme, German.] Ale b Hadig, 
wheat, "Ong With 

In Shenibank, upon the river Elbe, is a ſtorelouſe | 
of which mum 11 made at Brunſwick. an derber 
Sedulous and ſtout Alas, 

With bowls of fat' ning mum. PBR 
The clam rous crowd is huſh'd with mugs of mum, bi. 
Till all tun'd equal ſend a general hum, 


To My"MBLe, . u. [mompelen, Dutch; mutio, Lf 
1. To ſpeak aa z to grumble; to mutter; E 
ſpeak with imperfect ſound or articulation. 
As one then in a dream, whoſe drier brain 
Is toſt with troubled fights, und fancies weake, 
He mumbled ſoft, but would not all his filence break, [0 
Peace, you mumbling fool; fe l 


Utter your gravity oer a goſlip's bowl. Shakeſpeare, 
A wrinkled hag, with age grown double, 
Picking dry ticks, and mumbling to herſelf, 
2. To chew; to bite ſoftly ; to eat with the lin a” 
The man, who laugh'd but once to fee an af 
Mumbling to make the groſs-grain'd thiftles paſs, 
Might laugh again to ſee a jury chaw 5 


The prickles of unpalateable law. Dol 
To Mu'mBLE, v. a. 
1. To utter with a low marticulate voice. 
Some carrytale, ſome pleaſeman, ſome {light , 
Some mumble-news z told our intents before, mat 


Here ftood he in the dark, 
Mumbling of wicked charms, conj'ring the moon 
To ſtand 's auſpicious miſtreſs, Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 
He with mumbled pray'rs attones the deity, Drydes's Ju. 
2. To mouth gently. 
| Spaniels civilly delight 
In mumbling of the game they dare not bite, Pipes 
3. To ſlubber over; to ſuppreſs ; to utter imperfedtly, 
The railing of my rabble is an exploit of conſequence 3 and not to * 
be mumbled up in filence for all her pertneſs, Dryden 
Mu"MBLER. #. /. [from mumble.) One that ſpeaks 
inarticulately ; a mutterer. | 
Mu MBLINGLY. adv. [from mumbling.] With iar. 
ticulate utterance, - - | 
To Mum: v. 4. [mumme, Daniſh,] To matt; to 
frolick in diſguiſe. Ne Lo 
The thriftleſs game: 
Wich mumming and with maſking all around. , Hello, 
Mu"MMBR. u. T [mumme, Daniſh.] A maſker; one 
who performs frolicks in a perſonated dreſs, 
If you chance to be pinch'd with the cocky make faces like 


muUMMers. 1 1 | Shakeſpeare's Coriolanuwe 
. TJugglers and dancers, anticks, munmert, _ » Milton. 
I began to ſmoke that they were a parcel of un ri. Addiſun 


Peel'd, patch'd and pyebald, « brothers 
Grave 9 ! N . Are Pope's Dura 
Mu MMERY. . /; [momerie, Fr.) Maſking ; frolick 
in maſks; foolery. This is ſometimes written mom» 
mery. 
8 Here mirth's but mummery, i 
And ſorrows'only real be. Mets. 
This open day-light doth not ſhew the maſques and mumm i, 
and triumphs of the world, half ſo ſtately as candle · light. 


Your fathers 
Difdain'd the wwmery of foreign ſtrollers. Fenton, 


U'MMY. . /. '[mimie, French; munia, Latin ; de- 
rived oy gene trom amomum, by Buchart from the 


1 


Arabic 
1. A dead body preſerved by the Egyptian art of en. 


balming. 

We have two ſubſtances for medicinal uſe under the name af 
mummy : one is the dried fleſh of human bodies embalmed with 
myrrh and ſpice z the other is the liquor running from ſuch wu 
mies when newly prepared, or when affected by great heat, or by 
damps : thiy is ſometimes of a liquid, ſometimes of a ſold fun 
as it is preſerved in vials, or ſuffered to dry : the firſt __ 
brought in large pieces, of a friable texture, light and ſpongy» 
a blackiſh brown colour, and often black and clammy on the fu. 

face; it is of a ſtrong but not agreeable ſmell : the pi * 
liquid ſtate, is a thick, opalee, and viſcous fluid, of a blackih 
a ttrong, but not diſagreeable ſmell 1 in its indurated Rate t 8 8 
Ar, ſoſid ſubſtance, of a fine ſhining black colour and cloſe tt 
ture, eaſily broken, and of a good ſmell: this fort is NN 
dear, and the firſt ſort ſo cheap, that we are not to imagine Rf 
the ancient Egyptiat-memmy. What our druggiſts are e 
is the fleſh of any bodies the Jews can get, who fill them * 
common bitumen ſo plentiful in that part of che world, and n 
'aloes, and ſome other cheap ingredients, fend chem to be 
an oven till the juices are exhaled, and the exubalming mater i 
penetrated, Hill: Mat 


4 


* 


Was dy" in with _ Milful 

as dy*d in miwmmy, which the ſkiltu R 
132 Conferv'l of anal . Senden 0h 
| ty r how er, careaſes 2 — 0 

1 peareth in the iet of Egypt, having f tots 
- thouſand years, ey Bacon's Nanerol HY) 
ö Sav'd by ſpice, like mummics, many a year, Dort. 
| Old bodies Aae appears fort of wil 
| 2. Mummy is uſed among! gardeners for a loft 0 
| uſed in the planting and grafting of trees. 22 
. Tobeattoa Muuur. To beat ſoundly. 


1. To nibble; to bite quick; to chew with d Coutts 
1 nued motion. | 

| Let him not pry nor liſten, 

Nor friſk about the houſe 


T yrs = 1 ing ſquirrel with a bell on. 
2. To talk low and quick. 1 * 


13. II l To go a beggi 
oa — = * bar A 4 lest 
Mu urs. 3. % [aenpelen, Dutch. Zullenn Chien 


| anger, 


| 12 9 


Bacon's Natural Life. 


* 3 
. n- * % 


* 1 wess 


The ſquinanex. © Ainſworth. The upright that divide the feveral lights In a window Deepens the murmur . 
[ang as Ck ook.) To chew by aims areal wenn 70 as 'Moxon. | And breathes a an 99 | P. 
e e 3 „ . %. in. 1 3 1 * 
7 nel. 'Thibis likewiſe w ten to monnch ; || keep walls "4 I ere Latin. Meney paid to] 2. Ne ſuppreſſed ; a complaint not openly 
Mouno lo what thou defir'ſt to est; [Murat ag, — arus, Latin ] Pertaining to | Some diſcontents there are; ſome idle 
Sap, peck of provender y 1 could munch your good dry | a wall, a Ne n How idle murmurs! / e * | 
e am}. AIC IIS 
„ BF 9 Is A returning whence it rowl'd. 9 Milton. es? acroſs, upon their eyes, . 
„Mone Niels WED | In the necterine and the like ; $0 mural fruit, the later your Walk to and fro before the t ſhops. Dryden. 
ſuls. fon of a mare that's broken looſe, and mwnching upon | Pruning, the better, Evelyn's Kalendar. To Mv uu. . 2. [murmiro, Lat. murmurer, Fr ] 
ſt is the SL... ., Dryde's Don Sebaſtian. A ſoldier would venture his life for a mural crown» Addiſon. } 1+ To give a low at ſound. . ; 2 
the melo. /. [from munch.) One that munches. MURDER. . / [mond Ben, 8 | . The ou ſi 
Mv HEA, NM. . Ch drum law Latin * on, v n, e That on th' Waben pebbles chafes : a 
wy , ws , zatin : the etymology requires that it | „e - Ma 
Ws e Hom HO our _ _ _— nd peace, | ſhould be written, as it N e murtber; W. ee oh rock Rona e 
undbrech ? Fr pg * e we math of 8 _—_ late the word itſelf has commonly, and its | Tus foreſts murmur; and the 2 N ve a 
And 2 Hehhehlus, Lenis, Pacatus, Sedatus, Tranquillus, act of Kl univerſally, been written with 4. The A goddeſs guards in her enchanted dome. Popes 
* ; 2 | 1 Camden. — t of —_ a man unlawfully; the act of killing . = 3 ſtrain, pe a 
' xx, adj, [mundanus, Latin.] Belonging to mim: 3 h e- | a 
Mond NE. | Blood hath been thed ere now, l' th? olden time, 2. To grumble; to utter ſecret and ſullen diſcontent: 
the 7 * — foul will relleve us, Etre human ſtatute purg'd the general weal | : with ar before things, and againſt before perſons. 
T F Glamville's Scepfis Ay, and ſince too, murders have been 'd The good we have enjoy'd from heav'fi's free will; f 
toms which now conſtitute heaven and earth, being once * —_ 3 . we ge Macbeth. | e. 9 2 . che? D 
„dane ſpace, could never without God, by their | murder t goes too far, mu net e eur ckneſs, for thereb will fin againſt 
pp tions, have + eee into this preſent 8 77 1 r re maſſacre what was a war. N God ky providence. . : Wako: Þeparation for Death. 
mech Kani Sormente le oF ing of their children had, in the account of God, the The good conſequences of this ſcheme, which will execute jtſelf 
tings , e guilt of murder, as the offering them to idols had the gullt of idola- | , Without murmuring againſt the government, are very viſible. Swift. 
„riox. u. J. la 9. «4 ] e or] try, M "oh . 
Nox JA R roi th Locke. Mu RMURER, #. /, [from murmur.) One who. re- 
Menn Toa v. adj, [from mundus, Latin.] Having 1. To kill a man unlawfully, ha | | Toole * 8 A e 
the power to cleanſe. | If he dies, I murder him, not they, 1 * piner; a * _ 5 e 
W /. Ke kind of marcaſite or ſemimetal | 2. To wy '3 to . won end 1 0 an core enough; for living mtrmurers' = 
1 O | ou quake and change : G , x 
8 are in conſiderable quantity, theſe bodies Murder thy —. in middle of a diy 96 The 9 turned of to the — 2 a ole 
. ; - pany of t doleful 
loſe the name of marcaſites, and are called ores : * Cornwal and And then again begin, and ſtop again. Shakeſpeare, | Creatures, which were to inhabit the ruins of Babylon. 
the Weſt they cal them mundick. Woodward. Let the mutinous winds | Government of the Tongues 
Neſides ſtones, all the ſorts of mundick are naturally figured. Strike the proud cedars to the fiery ſun ; stin might the diſcontented murmurer cry, 5 
TCreto': Coſmol. Murd ring impoſlibility, to make : Ah hapleſs fate of man | ah wretch doom' d once to die. ; 
MonD1F1CA'TION. z. FJ. [mundus and facio, Latin.) „ What cannot be, flight work. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. $ Blackmore on the Creations 
Cleanſing any body, as from droſs, or matter of in- Mu * 7 interj, An outcry when life 1s in danger. Mu'snivat. . . [morne/ie, Fr. from morner, to ſtun.] 
gero account to what is to be cleanſed. Quincy. ill men 1 th' dark | Where be theſe bloody thieves ? Four cards of a ſort. Shinner and Ainſworth. 


Mondi IcAT IVI. adj. [mundus and facio, Latin. ] The etymology of this word is not 


bees EO? 7 : tw.) N 4 __ Mu'zrain, a. ½ ( 

. DERER, . /. from murder. ne who has ſhe ] j , ö 

having the power to cleanſe. | clear; mur is an old word for a catarrh, which might 

O_ 55 wen anda prope n e e aha human blood unlawfully; one who has killed a man] well anſwer to the glanders; Pann low * 
7 


obit. own's Vulgar Errours. criminally, | : Skinner derives it 7 | 
(tA with an addition to the . mundiſica Thou doſt kill me with thy falſehood, and it grieves me not to] in cattle, t from mori, to die.] The as 


| Wiſeman's Surgery. die; but it grieves me that thou art the murderer. Sidney. A 5 . | 5 
ws | . : n d rams, care I what # 7 
7 MU'NDIF v. v. a. [ mundus and facto, Latin. ] 0 Who ſhould againſt gp! OY : the & | Some Wa et be made of NN ponds A. _ 
cleanſe; to make clean. | Not bear the knife myſelf e Sale ere Macbeth to make them more milch, to fatten, or to keep them from = 
Simple wounds, ſuch as are mundified and kept clean, do not need Thou tell'& me hes is murder in mine eyes ef; rele Bacens 
any other hand but that of nature. | Brown, Tis pretty ſure, | 1 | | A hallowed band 7 ; : 
The ingredients actuate the ſpirits, abſorb the inteſtinal ſuper. That eyes, that are the fralbſt and ſofteſt thi Cou'd tell what murrains, in what months begun. Gartb. 
fuities and mundify the bloods, —”m Harvey. Who ſhut their coward gates on atomies, thingy, Murs. . / A kind of bird.  _ Es 
MuxD1'VAGANT. adj, [mundivagus, Lat.] Wander- Should be call'd tyrants, butchers, murderers Sbaleſpeare. Among the firſt ſort we reckon coots, meawes, murrer, ereyſert 


; ; ; and curlews 
ing through the world. Dis. The very horrour of the fact had ſtupified all curioſity, and fo - 3 en 
"ure n. /. Stinking tobacco, A cant diſperſed the multitude, that even the murderer himſelf might have | Mu"RREY. adj, .[mor#e, French; morello, Italian ; from' 


; Like ſome rich or mighty murdeve os obo; es ines, 
Echale mundurgur ill perfuming ſcent. ' Philips. | © Too 6222 ves of ſome trees turn a little muryey or eddi. Bacons 
Mo'nzAARK T. adj, [from munus, Latin.] Having the | Who te n does e wick wa —_ 4 wheel ger i Binge Bate giſd doch 
nature of a gift. on | And dares the world to tax him with the old. Dryden. | Painted glaſs of u fanguine red, will nor aſcend In powder ate 5 
Mv'ncret. , J. [frequently written mongrel. See This ſtranger having had a brother killed by the conſpirator, and | a murrey. : Bee above 


] Any thing generated bet iffer having ſought in vain for an opportunity of revenge, chanced to Cornelius jumps out > * b 
Monet.) / 2 8 of the dali of al. meet the murderer in the temple. Py Addiſon. of — ada r ee ad ws 


kinds; any thing parta Wt hs , Arburbnot. 
E . 
Maſtiff, greyhound, mungref rim, | Mu'sDeress. 2. / [from murderer.) A woman that! h 3 lves it from murzs, a wall.] A 
Hound or ſpaniel,” brache or hym, , elmet; a caſque; armour for the head | 
. . c 
Mu' noki. adj. Generated between different natures zen ſhall my ghoſt Come to thy bed N a their baſket-hilts their ber rage brew d. King, © 
dal ben degenerate, @— Lad der ka ork arſe wr full foe bis, Nu ze of Corn. mf; Plenty of grain, gige 
Thou art the compoſition of a knave, beggar, coward, pander, Diana's vengeance on the victor ſhown, U SCADEL, adj . [muſcar, yeni, French ; mo- 
RE Cn Rats, thay. would Mat The murd'reſs mother, and conſuming fon. Dryden. | Mu'vcapina, F ſeatelle, Italian! either from the 
n » they wou recipitate | ; KEI | 
25 in fch 22 _— war. 1 $ 10 Mu'a pant en K hs * The as "of ro. pecan ary A being wage 4 1 
ungrel curs bawl, ſnarle and ſnap, where the fox flies killi 1 N ; , 3 de grapes. 
I 12 8 talls between the lean when an — __ : eee age of * * POP + Fairfax, OOTY of ſweet grape, ſweet wine and We 
A foreign ſon is ſought and a mix'd mungrel brood. . "ves Mvu'spErovus, adj. [from murder.] Bloody; guilty He quafft off the muſcadel, RIS | 
PW the aL dj. [municipal, French; municipalis, of W to ; C0 3 45 = threw the ſops all in the ſexton's face.. Shakeſpeare 5 
muticidinm, Latin.) Belonging t r pon thy eye· balls murd'rous tyranny | AU'SCLE. =. /. | * s 
* bred. ul 1 5 yr. Nr he i? and | P 1 e ee 
, 1 ; uch a | : . oy | b 
kene E ee Do vith ſo good e. Shakeſpeare's Othello. | l for ag 3 bundle of thin and parallel plates of 
UNI 'PICENCE, 3. / } ; Hicen- ; 0 8 | s or fibres, incloſed | 
1 Lan. ;. * / e Aude ; muniſicen Thencs _ Aer 3 urch r- _ membrane : all the fibres of the fide pes * 
„ Liberalty; the aRt of ging: Wi infant blood the dun e. Bethlheme” | kale 09s another, and tied together at extremely 
A futnof poverty obſeures all the virtues of liderality and nl. If he has deform'd this earthly life _ e - nces by ſhort and tranſverſe fibres : the 
2. In Spenſer it is uſed, as it { fo forth n E 1 . cloſ 0 likes iſ g — — of other ſmaller fibres, in- 
2 penſer it 18 uſed, as it ſeems, for fortiſication or M 8 b t the lie, 8 rior ed ukewlle by a common membrane: each leſſer . 
ngth, from munitione facere, > | 8 1. + [mur, French ; murus, Latin.) A wall. —_ La of very ſmall veſicles or bladders, into 
ir importu n ule. ; | wnic 1 5 ? 
This land invaded 6 . The inceſſant care and labour of hls mind open for _ Kathe dw 2 29 9 
Vrtil that Locrine for his realms defence, Hath wrought the mwre, that ſhould confine it in, tf 1 hich y receives branches of all thoſe 
. againſt them make, and ſtrong mwnificence. Spenſer. 4 * thin, that life looks one _ = break out · Shakeſp. oy ” 3, = _ — — to every fibre: the 
HCRNT. 4%. [munificus in.! Liberal; | To Munz. v. 4. [murer, French; from Latin. muſcle or the extremiti 
geverow. Nr. adj, [munificus, Latin. ] al; Ta lnclols In 8 ; : murut, Latin. ]] fibres are, 1n the limbs of animals, faſtened « — 


ls be dot our moſt munificent, benefactor, our wiſeſ counſellor, All the gates of the city were mured up, except ſuch as were re- bones, the one moveable, the other fixed; and there. 


w moſt yotent protector; Mtterbury, | fetved to (ally out at. | Knolls, fore, when the muſcles contract, they d 
Muxirictnrly, adv, {from munificent.] Liberally; Mu'rENGBR, . J. [murns, Latin.] An overſeer of a4 able bone according to the diediog e og 
nen. 3 3 T l . Forte 55 
UNIMENT, 3. /. [munimentum, Latin.  IMunria'TiICK. adj. Partaking of the taſte or nature of | ments of motion are the muſcles, the fibr 4 
1. Fortification ; 4.8 hold. n 1 brine, from muria, brine or pickle. Quincy. contracting themſelves, move the ſeveral — of the ug TO» | 
i. Support; defence. ö | If the ſcurvy be entirely muriatick, proceeding from a diet of Aue 2. 4 divalve ſhellfiſh, y 


fleſh or fiſh, antiſcorbutick vegetables may be given with ſucceſs, but Of ſhell-fiſh, there are wrinklers, limpers, cockles and myſcler, 


The arm our ſoldier, tempered with acids. Arbuthnot. 


| 
Our ſteed the leg, the tongue our trumpeter z | 


| 1 Ourvey of Cornwwal, 
With ther muniments and petty helps Murx. . / [morck, Daniſh, dark.) Darkneſs; want | A Br dos 3 Arts tle, that oyſter and — — — 
N a this our fabriele. Shakeſpeare's Corlolanus. of light. Two pair of muſcle ſhells was found in a li —_— 
| þ ew writing upon which claims and rights are & Ere twice in mwyk and occidental dam | | | 2823 quarry 
| n Ns. | ; Moiſt Heſperus hath quench'd his ores JH . Shakeſpeare. | Musco'siTY, . / Tenge, Latin,] 1 MIt. 
fa UNUTE, v. a, [munio, Latin.) To fortify; to Mux. 1. J. . Huſks of fruit. Ainſworth. | Mu'scuLar. adj. [from muſculus, Lati aero 
engthen, A word not in uſe. | | Mvu'rxy. adj. [morch, Daniſh.) Dark; cloudy ; want- | to muſcles ; performed by muſcle a. Relating 


Heat doth attenuate, and the more groſs and tangible parts con-] ing light. By the lar moti 
mp 4 to avoid vacuum, and 8 — 2 anf the C's The murkieft den, part of 2 — 2 wy 8 15 my Ph. my 
100 ; fire, \ Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. | _ The moſt opportune place, the ſtrong'ſt ſuggeſtion _ MuscuLla'kiTY,. . . from 8 Th ander, 
Eſche o the procuring or muniting of religious unity, muſt not Shall never melt mine honour into luſt. 'Shateſpeare's Tempeſt. | having muſcles | ] he ſtate of 
Pa the laws of charity and human ſociety. Bacon. So ſcented the grim feature, and up- turn'd The guts of a ftu | 
II ion. n. . [munition, French; munitio, Lat.] H noſtrils wide into the murky air, | move which ma PAs taken out and cut to pieces, will ſtill 
f l, Fortification ſtrong hold, l of his .  "' * nah P aradiſe Loft. lariry. y pend upon their great ew _ muſcu - 
ö nder · pin their acqueſts jure belli, that they might not | - A murky ſtorm deep low'ring o'er our heads , . rew's Muſeum, 
be lot Wk 33 ; t Ay Hung imminent, that with impervious gloom Mu'scutous, adj. [muſculeux, French 
* Und, * nn 9 Oppor'd itſelf to Cynthia's — Ne Addiſon. Latin,] ( : 3 muſculoſus, 
+ Ammunition ; materials for war. MU'RMUR. . / [murmar, Lat. murmure, Fr.] „„ Poll of muſcles; brawny, 
What meg penny hath Rome borne, I. A low fhrill noiſe. \..- 1. Fong wk ar 
provided, what munition ſent, . withi bell uvea has a muſculous power ma 
To underprop this aQtion ? ZN Shakeſpeart's King Jobn. 2 Pann, e — 8 8 Natural * that round hole, called the pupil of 8 moderat 
Gabe king of Tripoliein every eld ol When the wing d colonies Arſt tempt the y, . ng the tranſmiſſion of light, | wall 0 
k e and pa quan | 2 Or ſetting, ſeize the frame the bloſſoms yiel, 3 1. J. [from the verb.] y 
* ö ſtored with munition. 5. Then a low murmur runs along the field, Pope. | 1. Deep thought; cloſe attenti | f 
KJON, 2. /. | | | Black Melancholy fits, 0 ; | brown 0 f on; abſence of mind 3 
: = 7 
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MUS 


„ The tidings Hagge dla him «bathed mah, 


hat {ill he ſat long time aftoniſhed 4 | 
1 . great muſe, ne wor w creature ſpake. Fairy Queen. 
e was fill 
With admiratton «nd deep muſe, to hear 
The thing ſo 2 cody > Go Milton. 
Chinn begin my aſs if 1 Cowley. || 
e The muſe- traſh 
Trlumph, and raiſe their drooping heads dpefn. Waller. 
Lodona's fate, In long obli caſt, a 
The muſe ſhall ling, what the fings ſhall laſt. Pope. 
To MUSE, v. . [mu/er, French; muy/en, Dutch ; 


 muſho, Latin. ] | ? 
1. 1 ponder ; to think cloſe; to ſtudy in ſilence. 
If he ſpake courteoully, he angled the people's hearts ; if he 
were ſilent, he muſed upon ſome dangerous plot. Sidney. 
gt. Auguſtine, ſpeaking of devout men, 
frequented the church, how attentive ear they give unto the chap- 
ters read, how careful they were to the ſame, and to 


muſe thereupon by themſelves, Hooker, 
4 EY Caeſar's father = , 
When he hath mui'd of taking kingdoms in, 
Deſtow'd his lips on that unworthy place, 
As it rain'd kiſſes, Sbaleſprare. 


My mouth ſhall ſpeak of wiſdom; and my heart muſe of under- 
bundle , Halm xlix+ 3. 
| Her face upon a ſudden glittered, fo that I was afraid of her, and 
mu ſad what it might be. 2 Eſdrasy, x. 25. 
All men muſel in their hearts of John, whether he were the 
Chriſt or not. Luke, ill. 15+ 
On theſe he mud within his thoughtful mind. Dryden. 


the one, that we are apt to everlook and 
| a 1 de N Atterbury's Sermons. 
Man ſuperiour > nap en 
Amid the glad creation, Hi p ; 
And * lively gratitude. Thomſon's Spring. 


2. To be abſent of mind; to be attentive to fomething | 


| reſent; to be in a brown ſtudy, 
__ Th haſt thou loſt the freſh blood in thy cheeks ? 
And given my treaſujes and my rights of thee, 


To thick-ey'd my/ing and cury d melancholy, = Shakeſpeare, 
You ſuddent aroſe and walk'd about, 
Muſing and hghin with your arms acroſs, Shakeſpeare, 
'he ſad king 
Feels ſudden terror and cold ſhivering, 
Lifts not to eat, Rill muſer, fleeps unſounds Daniel. 
3. To wonder to be amazed, 
Muſe not that 1 thus ſuddenly proceed z 
For what I will, I will. Shakeſpeare. 
, Do not muſe at me, 
1 have a ſtrange Infiemity. 1 Macbeth. 
Mv'szyv 1. adj. [from mu/e.] Deep thinking ; ſilently 


houghtful. 
; dak e muſefu! mopings, which preſage 


The loſs of reaſon, and conclude in rage. Dryden. 


Mu'sux. u. /. [from t.! One who muſes ; one 


apt to be abſent of mind, | 
Mv'szT. „. /. (in hunting.) The place through 

which the hare goes to relief, Bailey. 
Mosr'vn. „. / [porn] A repoſitory of learned 


curioſities, 
Mu'sH#kooM. . / [myſcheron, French, 


een diſcovered : the true 1 1 or muſhroom 
appears at firſt of a roundiſh form like a button, the 
upper part of which, as alſo the ſtalk, is very white, 


but being opened, the under part is of a livid fleſh 


colour, but the fleſhy part, when broken, is 2 | 
ed, 


white z when they are ſuffered to remain undiſturb 

| they will grow to a large ſize, and explicate them- 
ſelves almolt to a flatneſs, and the red part under- 
neath will change to a dark colour: in order to eul- 
tivate them, open the ground about the roots of the 
muſhrooms, where you will find the earth very often 
full-of ſmall white knobs, which are the oft-ſets or 
young muſbroom: ; theſe ſhould be carefully gathered, 
preſerving ther in lumps with the earth about them, 

and planted in not- beds. Miller. 


4. An upſtart; a weetch riſen from a dunghil.. 


Muſhrooms come up in a night, and yet they are unſownz and 
therefore ſuch as are wpſtarts In Rate, they call in reproach 2b 
. Bacm't Natural Hiſtory, 

Tully, the humble wyfbroom ſcarcely known, 
The lowly native of a country town, 


Mu"s1ko0MaTONK, . . (bree and fene. A 
kind of foflil. 

Fifteen wyfhroomfone of the ſame ſhape, 
MU'SICK, n./ I mufigne, French.] 
1. The ſcience of harmonical ſounds, 

The man that hath no w be in himſelf, 

Nor iy not mov d with concord of ſweet ſounds, 

Is At for treaſons. 
Now look Into the wyfſea «maſter's gains, 

Where noble youth at vaſt expence is taught, 
| But eloquence not valu' d at a groats 
2. Inſtrumental or vocal harmony. 

When the ſpake, 

Sweet words, like dropping honey, he did ſhed 1 

And 'twixt the pearls and rubles foftly brake 


A filver found, that heavenly aH feem'd to make. F. Nycen. 


duch 1 Ne 
Nefore was never made, 


Aut when of cid the ſons of morning ſung Milton, 
Ny ne minds an equal wane hho, 

Nor (well two Nigh, nor fink too low ; | 

Warriours (he fires with animated ſounds, | 

Pours bat into the bleeding lover's wounds. Pope. 


We have dancing-matters and 
1. Entertainments of inſtrumental harmony, 


What and, and dancing, and diverfions, and Pialmy, are to 
many In the world, that prayers and devotions, and Plulms are to 


you. 
Mvu's1Ccat. a4, _ French ; from el.] 
1. Harmoniousz melodious z ſweet ſounding. 
The merry birds 
Chanted above thelr chearful harmony, 
And mate N themſelves a (weet conſort, 
Sweet bird that unn N the noiſe of 
Mott ee, mott melateboly ; | 
* Thee chauntreſ oft the wood among, 
1] woo to hve thy even 


Aang 
That quicken'd the dull {p'rit with 2 F. Qyeen. | 
* 


82 
prefſians and ln edu numbers, 


4. Belong, to muſick. 
ene v en in the hands of Apollo's 
& might give great light to the Wiſpute between the 


mules, wh) 
lent and modern mulick. 


noteth, how they daily | 


Dryden. 


Woodward. 


Shateſpeart's Merebant of Venice, 


Dryden't Juvenal. 


wiefte& -NHaſters. „. and Pope. 


"= - 


4 


to give u. author's ſenſe, In do. | . Lat.] 


4 


Moste ALI v. ado. [from mu/fcal,] Harinoniouſly 1 


Mv'vicalnss.'#. J. [from mufical.) Harmony. 
Mus81'cian. 3. / [muficus, Latin; muficien, French. ] 


— Moskzrz'R. 1 /. [from muſket.) A ſoldier whoſe 
1. Muftreoms are by curious naturaliſts eſteemed perfect 
lants, though their flowers and ſeeds have not as yet | 


MvsxeTo'on. . /. LT, French.] A blun- 


| "is but what we maſt in our Autumn do. 


MUS 


with ſweet ſound; „ ig 
Shun'd Phedra's arms» Addiſon. 


One (killed in harmony; one who performs upon in- 
ſtraments of muſick. 
Though the muſicians that ſhould play to you, 
Stand in the ir a thouſand from hence; 
Yet ſtrait they ſhall be here. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
The nightingale, if ſhe ſhould ſing by day, 
When every gooſe is cackling, would be thought 
No better a muſician than the wren. 

A painter may make a better face than ever was z but he muſt 
do it by a kind of felicity, as a muſician that maketh an excellent 
air in muſick, and not by rule. Bacon i Eſſays. 

The praiſe of Bacchus then the ſweet muſician ſung; 
Of Bacchus ever fair and ever young Dryden. 
MUSK. . /. [muſcbio, Italian; muſe, French. ] 

Muſt is a dry, light and fciable ſubſtance of a dark blackiſh | 
colour, with ſome tinge of a purplith or blood colour in it, feeling 
ſomewhat ſmooth or unRuous 1 its ſmell is highly perfumed, and 
too ſtrong to be agreeable in any large quantity: its taſte is bitteriſh : 
jt Is brought from the Eaſt Indies, moſtly from the kingdom of 
Bantam, ſome from Tonquin and Cochin China: the animal 
which produces it is of a very ſingular kind, not agreeing with any 
eſtabliſhed genus 1 it is of the fize of a common goat but taller : 
the bag which contains the muſh, is three inches long and two 
wide, and ſituated in the lower part of the creature's belly. Hitt. 

Some putrefactions and excrements yield excellent odours ; as 
civet and muſt. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Musk. . J. [mu/ca, Lat.] Grape hyacinth or grape | 
flower, 

Mu'skareie. n./. A kind of apple. Ainſworth. 
Mu's«caT. #. /. [muſe and cat.] The animal from 
which muſk 1s got. 

Mu"s«cHerky. . / A ſort of cherry. Ainſworth, 
MU'SKET. 3. / [ mouſquet, French; mo/quetzo, Italian, 

a ſmall hawk. Many of the fire-arms are named} 
from animals.] 


1. A ſoldier's handgun. , 


— 


_ 


| 
* 


Thou 
Was ſhot at with fair eyes, to be the mark 
Of ſmoky met i. Shakeſp. All's ell that ends 1vell. 
We praQtiſe to make ſwifter motions than any you have out of 


your lets. Bacon. 
They charge thelr met, and with hot deſire 
Of full revenge, renew the fight with fire. Waller. 


He perceived a body of their horſe within et- ſhot of him, 
and advancing upon him. Clarendon. 
One wat brought to us, ſhot With a myftet-ball on the right fide 
of his head, | Wiſeman's Surgery. 
2. A male hawk of a ſmall kind, the female of which 
is the ſparrow hawk ; ſo that eyas muſket is a young 


= W 


unfledged male hawk of that kind. Hanmer. 
= Here comes little Robin. 
How row my eyas muſter, what news with you? Shak:ſp. 
The muftet and the coyſtrel were too weak, 
Too fierce the falcon z but above the reſt, 
The noble buzzard ever pleas d me beſt, Dryden. 


weapon is his muſket. 
Notwithſtanding they had lined fome hedges with wa/teteers, they 
purſued them till they were diſperſed. Clarendon. 


Mvu's«1nz88, . /. [from muſt. |] The ſcent of muſk. 
MusKME'LON. u. /. [muſt and melon.] A fragrant 
melon, | 
'The way of maturation of tobaceo muſt be from the heat of the 
earth or ſun z we fee ſome leading of this in meint, which are 
ſown upon a hot bed dunged below, upon a bank turned upon the 
ſouth ſun. : 3 Bacon. 
Mu'sKreAR. . J. [muſt and pear.] A fragrant 
pear. | fry 
Mu'sk kost. . / [muſt and roſe.) A roſe ſo called, 
I ſuppoſe, from its fragrance. 
In May and June come roſes of all kinds, except the mf, 
which comes later, Bacon's Eſſays, 
'Thyrfis, whoſe artful trains have oft delay'd 
The huddling brook to hear his madrigal, 
And ſweeten d every m»ſtroſe of the dale. Milton, 
The muftreſe will, if a luſty plant, bear flowers in autumn with. 
out cutting · Beyle. 
Mu's«yY. adj. [from muſt.) Fragrant; ſweet of ſcent. 
There eternal ſummer dwells, 
And welt winds, with muſty wing, 
About the cedar'n allies fl a 
Nard and Caſſia's balmy ſmells. Milton. 
Must. . J. [mouſelin, French.) A fine ſtuff made 
of cotton. : 
By the uſe of certain attire made of cambrick or mwſſin upon her 
head, the attained to ſuch an evil art in the motion eyes. 


CEL Tatler. 
In half.whipt mu/ſin needles uſeleſs lie, 
, And ſhuttle-cocks acroſs the counter fly, Gay. 
Mu'srO1. #./. [my/erole, French.] The noſeband of 
a horſe's bridle, Bailey 
Muss. 2. / A ſcramble. 
When I cry'd hoa > 
Like boys unto a muſe, kings would ſtart forth, 
And crys Your will Shakeſp» Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Mus81TA"T10N. . / Lane, Latin.) Murmur; 
grumble, 
Mu's%vLMAN. ./ A Mahometan believer. 


MUST. werb imperſe#. [mufſen, Dutch.}) To be 

obliged ; to ay neceſſity. It is only 00 before 

n verb. MI is of all perſons and tenſes, and uſed 
of perſons and things, 

Do you confeſs the bond ? 


— Ido. 

— Then weſt the Jew be merciful. ; 

— On what compulſion maſt 1? tell me that? = Shakeſp. | 
Muft 1 needs bring thy ſon unto the land from whence thou 


cameſt ? Cen. xxiv. 5. 
Fade, flowers, fade, nature will have it ſoz of 
Waller. 


Becauſe the ſame ſelf-exiſtent being necedacily is what he is, t. 
28 that What he may be, ot hath the power of being, — 


" G N 

Every father and brother of the convent has a voice in the xbink 
tlon, which muſt be confirmed by the Faldijon, 
in Lee], ey wg nav vt 

ne, or wort it be the 
 burrage Rtay © ſmall time, and be ofters changed, it makes a fore. 


derbuſs ; a ſhort gun of a kf bore. Di. 


_ 


PREY 


To MusT. v. a. 


| To MusT. v. n=, To grow mouldy, | 
Shakeſpeare. | MusTA'cass. u. /. [muſtaches, French. ] Wu, 


Mu"sTARD. 2. /. [mwftard, Welſh; moufarg, p,” 


reign drink for melanc Bacon's Natural Hi 
As a ſwarm of 1 vintage ; ied 
Adout the wine · preſi where ert maſt is pout'd, \ 


MU r 


The wine itſelf was ſulting to the & 5 
Still working in the 1 ohh bits a N 
0 A frugal min that with Cufficien! 2% „ "Dug 
His caſks repleniſh'd yearly z he no more 
| coy. U _ ! | 
| 1 2 of fermentation, . 
. duce ſpaſms in the ſtomach. ho 2 W n 
{[mws, Welſh, linking 3 mos 1 
mouldineſs; or perhaps from moif..) „Datch, 


make mouldy. 70 mould; 1 
Others are made of ſtone and lime « 
, and be moiſt, which will uf corn, - but they are fue ug 


Marine, 


hair on the upper lip. 
This was the manner of the Spanjards, to cut off 


fave only their mflucher, which they wear long, thelr 


* 


", 

napis.] A plant. "eich; 

A. The pancakes were naught, and the muſtard was al Milts, 

uce like himſelf, offenfive to its foes, Vathy, 

up he > er to the noſe, * 

ard, in great quantities, would quii | * 

an alkaline ſtate, and deſtroy the ae wy va. the Blood ing 

| "Tis your's to ſhake the ſoul, dine, 
With thunder rumbling from the muſtard bowl, 

Stick your candle in a bottle, a coffee cup, or a miſters ** 


my. 0 
Why does my blood thus awſter to m 
So diſpoſſeſſing all my other parts 4 on, 
Of neceſſary fitneſs? _ Shakeſp. 1 
They reach the deſtin'd place, 7 Hafi fo Maſur, 


And muſter there, and round the centre ſwarm, 
And draw together, Blacknis?; dun, 
To MUSTER. v. a. [moufteres, Dutch, To hy. 
together to form inta an army. b 
be captain, half of whoſe ſoldiers are dead, and the K 
quarter never muſtered nor ſeen, demands payment of his Whole ac 
count. | ' ve 
Had we no quarrel to Rome, but that a Trl, 
Thou art thence-baniſh'd, we would muſter all 
From twelve to ſeventy. Sbal We 
I'll muſter up my friends, and meet a 2 
The principal ſcribe of the hoft muſtered the people, 3 = 
1 could muſter up, as well as you, 5 Ss 
My giants and my witches too. 8 
A daw tricked himſelf up with all the gay feathers dl 


Muir» A, 
£ ON Anchiſes OO 
Review'd his muſter'd race, and took the tals, dente 
All the wiſe ſayings and advices which pM3lofophers could „ Fo 

up to this purpoſe, have proved ineffeQua! to the common bn. 

: ; lat 
A man might have three hundred and eighteen men in his fd 

without being heir to Adam, and might maſter them up, and lea 

them out againſt the Indians. 

Having mu/ered up all the forces He could think of, the 
above, and the deeps below , theſe, ſays he, are all the ſtores we hayy 
for water; and Mofes dlrects us to n0 other for the chuſes of th 
delu ge. | Weeodward's Narcral Hiſhry, 
Mvu'sTex. . / {from the verb.] 
1. A review of a — forces, - 
p All the names 


Of thy confederates too, be no leſs great 
In hell than here: that when we would repeat 
Our ſtrengths in muſter, we may name you all, Bea Jenſer 
2. A regiſter of forces muſteted. | 
Ye publiſh the ers of your own bands, and proclaim them to 
amount to thouſands, 1 Haber. 
| Deception takes wrong meaſures, and makes falſe une, which 
ſounds a retreat inſtead of a charge, and a charge inſtead of a re- 
treat, ; South's Sermon, 
3. A collection: as, a mufter of peacocks.  . Anu. 
4+ To paſs Mus TER, To be allowed. 
Such excuſes will not þaſe muſter with God, who will allow no 
man's idleneſs to be the meaſure of poſſible or impoſſible. Hat. 
Double dealers may paſs muſter for a while 1 but all parties wah 
their hands of them in the concluſonn [ Eras 
Mu'sTeR BOOK. #. %. [muſter and boak.] A book in 
which the forces are regiſtered.  ' | 
Shadow will ſerve for Summer : prick him: for we have a num- 
ber of ſhadows to fill up the muſterbook. Sbabelp · lier IV. 
Mu'sTERMASTER.. nf, [muſter mann One 
who ſuperintends the muſter to prevent — ht 1 
A noble gentleman, then mſtermaſter, was appoin wane 
unto the Turkiſh emperor, Kulla ug: 
MMuſtermaſlers carry the ableſt men in their pockets. Rate be 
e 1. . [muſter and roll,] A regiiter 
O Orces. K ann T9 
How many inſignificant combatants are there in the Obritin 
camp, that only lend their names to fill up the myter-rely but 
never dream of going upon ſervice? _ Day of Th. 
One tragick ſentence, if 1 dare deride, 
Which Betterton's grave action dignify'd; 
Or well-mouth'd Booth with emphaſis proclaims, = 
Though bur perhaps a muſter-rol/ of names. . 
Mus rv. adv. [from y.] Mouldily. | 
3 1. J. [from muſty.] Mould; damp foul 
ne 8. l : 
Keep them dry and free from uſſinſi. Hochs Kelnior 
Mvu'sTy. adj. [from 72 | 3 
1. Mouldy ; ſpoiled with damp; moiſt and fetid. 
Was't thou fain, poor father, 
To hovel thee with ſwine and rogues forlorn, 1 
In ſhort and w ſtraw. Stelen N milk 
Piſtachoes, ſo they be good and not muſty, made 2 : 
are an excellent nouriſher. Bacon's Maus 1 
Let thoſe that go by water to Graveſend prefer lying * 
1 than on mufty infectious ſtraw. : 
2 Stale ; (ſpoiled; with age. | 
While * — grows — proverb ls ſomewhat muſty. Stat 
3. Vapid with tetidneſs. 
Let not, like Nævius, every error paſs Pepe 
The muſty wine, foul cloth, or greaſy goats a 
4. Dull; heavy; wanting activity; wanting pd 
in the occurrences of life. 3 
Xantippe, being marrlad to a bockiſh man who has 


Lots, 
Clouds 


d to ſpirit bim vp that he may not gros 
—_— — Angie A Addyon's 11. 
Morast'lirv. . / [matabilits, French ; muabil 


Latin. 4% 
. Changeableneſs not continuance in the ſame * 


The mutadility of that end, for which they ire make) Halo. 
them alſo changeable, 


Sucb"t 
Big with chimeras. af: 
Plato confeſſes that the heavens and the frame of ten 


corporeal, and therefore ſubject to mutability+ 1. lacos- 


ledge of the world, js forced to take his affairs int 72 272 | 


x 


1 8 ki Vs 
r | | 1 ; > | M | > 


4nftiney; Change Of mind, „„ fee king ded ox fron lalk, where be was githering Force Through the tin wich low anT ſled al 
2. neon gc, _ change of prides, Afdain, 18 2 ron taſte, ning fron! » 


3 t ſuppreſs this ut. Led by the noſtril, walks the muzzled bear. Gay's Paftoraly. 
longings, landeri, #utabi/ity. | Shakiſpeare's Gmbelins |  —— Pivwn ; 2. To fondle with the mouch cloſe, A low word. 
N . b. adj. lautabilis, Latin. 1 a mutinies and revolts, wherein they ſhew'd The nurſe was then muzz/ing and coaxing of the child. | 
r r a.” - L'Efrange 
, object 10 [1 moſt accidental and w1adſe native, ateldentäl in Wen OR i 3- To reſtrain from hurt. 5 
of We and mwtable in their continuance, yet God's pre- = one in mind, Shak * vin. 11 ; My der evils, . 
, their prod certain in him as the memory is or can be in um. is c b 8 eee any « Leſt it thould bite its mater, ind fo prore , 
ſcience 15 a8 | South's Sermons. | MR, than if this As ornatrients oft do, too dangerous. Sbaleſp. Winter's Tale, 
| {Hint f Of heav'n were falling, and theſe elements Int. | | 57 
ſtant; unſettled. | In mutiny had from her axle torn CE 7. oh . poſſeſſive. [See Mixx. ] zelonging to 
1. . the nutable rank cento many, | 1 4 The ſtedfaſt earth. Milton's Parddiſe Lol. me. My is uſed before a ſubſtantive, and mine an- 
Let them rezard me, as I do not flatter. Shakeſp. Corjolanus. | Soldiers grow pernicious to their maſter who becomes their fer-| ciently and properly before a. vowel. ' My is now 
1 ſaw thee mutable | 1] vant, andis in 


| danger of their mutinier, as much as any government | commonly uſed indifferently before both. y is 
of ſeditious. Temple. | 


, ne day thou would'ff leave me. Milton. | x ' Ap Fi ; 
fancy, fear'd leſt one day thou would it N pan 1 * ; * uſed when the ſubſtantive follows, and mize when 
, uncertainty z intavity. grumble; to murmur. | 75 2 Ban gt | 
Rr on. 1. J. [ mutation, F rench; mutatio, Lat.] 8 What * you aſk me, that 1 mi Othello 1 Her feet ſhe in my neck doth place. . 
3 jon. | ; r o mutt" ring on? ; bakeſpeare's ” . R a1 R 1 
Change; n honour Ho! whit does ifs caſhier's wotſhip mutter # abe . —_—_— 2 nya of a Chriſtian poet. Bran ll 
thing but mutation, ay, and'that ; Sky lowr'd, and mur ring thunder ſome ſad drops | To diſpoſe of her affection. | f Walter. 
8 bad thing to worſe, Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. dra Ti completing of the mortal fin "+ Paradiſe Loft | F ſhall preſent my reader with a journal. TY Addiſon. | 
The elde or nation in the ſuperior globe uy oo. 4 fone Thy 10 by wen 6 mw hoy TY 1 8 MY"NCHEN, 1. J. [mynepen, Saxon. ] A nun. . Did. 
PEO 54. d may induce a change in the ſeed. Bacon, Bold Britons, at a brave bear-garden fray, = the muſcles. | | ger 
(an; L French 3 mana, Lavin Are rowry and clr'ingMeks e French.) The deſcription 
a 7 2 oreigner will ſtare 284 Lal. | 
1. Silent; not vocal; not having the uſe of voice. And matter to himſelf, ha, 1 barbare ! | . And dofrine of: lhe maliles. ,, 


: 2 EG: ; 2 4 88 „ 
Why did he reaſon in my ſoul implant, And it is well he mirtters, well for him; 10 inſtance in all the particulars, were to write a whole ſyſtem of 


| | 4 ! MC \myo/ogy. Po beym Philoſophical Principle. 
J ſpeech, th effect of reaſon ? To the mute , Our butchers elſe would tear him limb from limb. Dryden. L 1 Phew bus 1 | | 
ho ech is loſt ; my reaſon tothe drote. & Dryden, When the tongue of a beautiful female was cut out, lt could not 1 r. . J. Laws. Shortneſs of igat. : 
Mute ſolemn ſorrow, free from female noiſe, forbear muttering. 19 4 Addiſon's Speftator.. Y MAD. A. J. [ wupiace | %% 
soch as the majeſty of grief deſtcoys, Dryden. | N Mu'TTER, v. 4. To utter with imperfe& articu- | 1 The number of ten thouſand. 
1. Having nothing to ſay. 3 lation; to grumble forth. | 2+ Proverbially any great number. 
"Say ſhe be mute, and will not ſpeak a 3 babe | Amongſt the ſoldiers this is muttered, ; P Aſſemble thou, „ 
Then Il commend her volubility. 2 Shakeſpeare, That here you maintain ſev'ral factions. Shakeſp. Henry VI. Of all thoſe myriads, which we lead, the chief. Milton, 
All ſat mute, 15 A kind of men, ſo looſe of ſoul, Are there legions of devils who are continually deſigning and 
Pondering the danger with deep thoughts, en That in their ſleep will mutter their affairs. Shateſp. Othello, | Working our ruin? there are alſo myriads of good angels who are 
All the heav/nly choir ſtood mute, R > Your lips have ſpoken lies, your tongue hath muttered perverſe. | more cheerful and officious to do us good. Tiltorſons' 
And filence was in han n. > = Milton's Paradiſe Loft |. | Jaiab, Ur. 2: | Safe fits the goddeſs in her dark retrent 3 
The whole perplex'd ignoble crowd, | A hateful prattling tongue, | | Around her, myriad: of ideas wait, 
Mute to my queſtions, in my praiſes loud, 4 That blows up jealouſies, and heightens fears, And endleſs ſhapes. Prior. 
Echo'd the word - : has. By muttering pois' nous whiſpers in mens ears. Creech, | My"rM1noN. 2. . erer! Any rude ruffian ; fo 
Murr. 1. 83 Mu'rTTeR. . J. [from the verb.] Murmur; obſcure] named from the ſoldiers of Achilles. 
1. One that has no power of peech. , utt&ance. | The maſs of the people will not endure to be governed by Clodius 
"  Fither = 8 2 rag: 8 ee : Without his rod xevers'd, and Curio, at the _ a myrmidons, though theſe be ever ſo ö 
Speak freely of our acts; or elle our grave, And backward mutters of diſſevering power " numerous, and compoſed of their own repreſentatives, Swifts 
ke Turkiſh _ yr OL tonguatels mouth. Shakeſp. | „ We cannot free the lady. , : Mitten, | My RO'BALAN., n. J [myrobalanus, Latin.) A fruit. 
AP Mu'TTzERER. n. /. [fr m mutter.] Grumbler; mur- The myrobalans are 4 dried fruit, of which we have five kinds: 
tongue blabs, then let mine eyes not ſee, Shakeſp, / j , a 
1 7 — baits a word ſpoken, no "Si if he _— murer, they are fleſhy, generally with a ſtone and kernel, having the pulpy 


ſpeechleſs; as one muſt do, who from an infant ſhould be bred up Mu"TTERINGLY. adv. [from muttering.] With a low eee ee bro rag a gs 


amongſt 1ter, and have no teaching. Vn” 3 voice; without diſtin articulation. -g ee e ut Pe b as 
in which art cannot give a 3 pore Fong MU'TTON. ». J [moaten, Freh ch. | Tha myrebalan hath parts of contrary es a is _ and 
\"Alener which without a vowel can make no bund. 1. The fleſh of ſheep dreſſed ſor food. | Agee er de RC 


Grammarians note the eaſy pronunciation of a mute before a The fat of roaſted mation or beef, falling on the birds, will baſte My ko POLIT, u. 7. L555 and wel. Obe 2 


bquid, which doth not therefore Ns + make the preceding | them. Swift's Dire@ions to the Cook, | ſells unguents. 
bl H. ol 


alas, Halder: Elenients of Speech. | 2. A ſheep. Now only'in ludicrous language. MrsRu. #. /, [myrrbay Latin; myrrbe, French.) A 
J Mork. v. n. [mutir, French. ] To dung as birds, Here's too ſmall 4 paſture for ſuch ſtore of mutrons, Shakeſp, | gum. "his 9575 
Mines eyes being open, the ſparrows muteu warm dung into mine The fleſh of mutrons is better taſted where the ſheep feed upon Myrrh is a vegetable product of the gum reſin kind, ſent to us 
Tobi ih; 10. wild thyme and wholeſome herbs.  Bacen's Natural Hiſtery. | in looſe 1 from the fize of a pepper: corn to that of a walnut, 
T 1 could not fright the crows, © Within a few days were brought out of the country two thouſand | of 4 reddiſh brown colbur with more or leſs of an admixtiire of yel- 
ard k ine on my head. Ben Jonſon. muttons. Haytuard s Edward VI. low 2 its taſte is bitter and acrjd with a peculiar aromatick flavour 
Or the leaſt bird from muting on my head. 1 My: Me * r Amel js Aro dor not Adresabls! 15 9 
The bird not able to digeſt the fruit, from her inconverted mur- Murroxri'sr. 2. J [matton and ff.) A hand large t very nauſeous : Its [melt Je ſtrong, but not diſagreeable: It is 
1 ariſech this plant. 8 Brown's Vulgar Errours, and red. | brought from Ethiopia, but the tree which produces it is. wholly un- 
Merkt v. adv. [from mat Silefitly ; not bocally. Will he who ſaw the folders Ante, # Enown. , NU is the very drug known 4 0 0 12 
Priving dumb Silence ftotm hs portal doot, And ſuv thee Nau d, appear within the iſt The myrrbe Cweet bleeilfng In the bitter wound, \ Spenſer. 
Where he had mutely fat two hours before, : Milton. To witneſs truth. N | Dryden's Juvenal. I dropt in 4 little honey of roſes, with a few drops of Ry 2c of 
ToMu'riLats, v. 4. [mutiler, French; mutilo, Lat.] IMU“ TU AL. a CRY, French; mutuus, Lat.] Re- erb.  » Wiſeman's Surgery. 
To deprive of ſome eſſential part. "IS ciprocal ; each acting in return or correſpondence to MranRIN E. adj. Inyrrbinut, Latin:} Made of ths 
Such fearing to concede a monſtroſity, or mutilate the Integrity the other. 191 . myrrhine ſtone, «2 
of Adam, preventively conceive the Tm of en ribs. Note a wild and wanton herd, a How they quilt in god. 83 
; e Fetching. mad bounds, bellowing and neighing loud, An Lind hens ih, 1 
Sylburgius juſtly complains that the place is mutilated. - | E 1 Ne tos "Hg VO oy | yl 22 98 = ups 9 525 Porgdif x * 
1 Stilling ſtcr. You ſhall perceive them make a Mia ſtand, My'sT1 fo ind ] aving the 
Among the mutilated poets of antiquity there is none whoſe frag- | By the ſweet power of muſick. , Shak4ſp. bant of Venice. Y RTIFORM, adj. [myrtus and form. | g 
ments are ſo beautiful as thoſe of Sappho. _ Hy | 111 Dold en excite & mtu q 15 — ; | ſhape of myrtle. . EL e . 
| Mike works * ten 00 . account ve Pour rural cares and pleaſurts ate the ame. Pope, | MY*rTLE, 2. J [myrtns, Latin ; myrte;' French.] A 
ring been mutilated and conſumed with moiſture. er. : : | | 44.5%. fragrant tree ſacred to Venus. EIN 
UTILA'TION, 2. J. | mutilation, F rench ; mutilatio, OL eee adv, [from mutual. Reciprocally z in e flower of the myrile conſifts of ſeverdl leaves diſpoſed in a ; 
from mutilo, Latin.) Deprivation of a limb, or any TY He never hoes | circular order, which expand in form of a roſe; upon the top of 
ellential 235 | n 1 Like lab ch ch h f | the foot-ſtalk is the ovary, which has 4 ſhibrt ſtatlike cup, divided 
ntial part. | f Like labour with the reſt; where th' other inftruments e 4 the. avary becomes an ob. 
The ſubje& hath been oppreſſed by fines, impriſonments, muti- Did fee, and hear, deviſe, inſtruct, walk, feel, TE at the Fop ie i gn 1 Fh 4. en are full of 
laten, pillories, and baniſhments. Clarendon. And mutually participate. Shateſpear®: Carle. lens umbilicated Fruit, divided imo three cells, w Millers 
Muilatione are not tranſmitted from father to ſon, the blind be- Dear love I bear to fair Anne Page, e * N ake thee beds of roſ : 
petting fuch as can fee : cripples, mutilate in their own perfons, Who mutially hath anfwer'd my affectlon. Shateſpears There Wo = e thee - of roſes, 
bo come out perfect in their generations. Brown. The tongue and pen mutually affift one another, writing what we With a - "a an joy os 
MUTINE. ». / [mutin, French.) A mutineer; a „and ſpeaking what we write. | Folder. A cap of flowers, and u giran . Sa 

| : | ; & " of | difahics Imbroider'd all with leaves of myrt/e. axc/peares 

| Mover of inſurrection. Not in uſe. Cont Pellucid ſubſtanees act upon the rays ight at a diſtancs, in I wis 6f late ny Petty to biz ende, 

| In my heart there was a kind of Batting) refracting, refleing and inflecting them, and the rays mutually AS 16 hs non" hv ed the myrele leaf | 

That would not let me ſleep; methought I lay | agitate the parts of thoſe ſubſtances' at a diſtance for heating them. To his grand fot. Shateſpear?'s Antony and Clerpittra, 

; Worle than the mutines in the bilboes. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. | . mee . Dembctitus would have Concord like a fair virgin, holding in one 

| Like the mutines of Jeruſalem, They mutually teachs and are taught, that leflbn of yu cont. hand a pomegranate, in the other a bundle of ne; for ſuch is 

; be friends a while. Shakeſpeare's King Fob. | dence and 1 red pleaturee k nnn the nature of theſe trees, that if they be planted; though a good 
rinnen. u. J. [from mutin, French.] A mover 9 4 3 | ſpace one from the other, they. will meet, and with twtniing'one 
of ſedition ; an oppoſer of lawful authority. 4 A friend with wha I — may ſhare embrace the ot er. 10 dh Peacham. " 

The war of the duke of Urbin, head of the Spaniſh mttineers, Gladnels and aneulth. 1 Phi Nor can the muſe the gallant Sidney paſs : 
was unjuſt, : Bacon's War with Spain. e $154 fi om Mutual. 3 The plume. of war ! with early lawrels crown d. 
Set Wide the mufti's garden-gate; MuTuALITY, 1.7. A 8 Ks A Reci , * wa 444 The lover's myrtle and the poet's ba. Thomſon's Summer. 

g for there our mutinieers appoint to rect. eee incorporate conclutions Mr T. 2. ½ [my weft myfelf 
They har eathiere ſeveral of their followers as bun, who 5 | Shakeſpeare's Othello. | 1. An emphatical word Aded 60 . 40, 1 myſelf do it, 

have contradifted them in political converſativhs: Addiſon. . French. 125 * is, not I by proxy j not another. 

1 INOUs, adj, [mutind, French.] Seditious j buſy Mu age GM 22 3 nenn that not I by p Ag hoſt; TR . 

"nſurredtion ; turbulent, ned | RT bo eder, hy no 28 . I ſhould againſt his murth' rer ſhut the 955 * as Te | 

\ it tauntingly rep | Kar OT | 7 | Not bear the knife myſelf. _  _ Shakeſpedres Macbeth. 
To th' diſcontented members, th mutinows parts, But ever ind anon turning 3 toward _ - ws ; The reci pfoen For 8 4 che oblique eis. | 

7 That etvied his recelpt. : Shakeſpeare's Coplolanus. F fuch'a profpect upon me, as might well have given a ſurfeit by 71 * They have miſſed another pain, againſt which I ſhould have 

k las of England ſhould be adminiſtered, and the mutinos | weak lover's vans t continuing in the veloci _ been ve lo to defend myſelf. Swift's Examiner. 

Fo trly ſuppreſſed, Hayward, Huygens has E=. that a bullet cont .. nt ocity with 57 5 ited, to give force to che len- 

Ne Lend me your guards, that If perfuaſion fall, which it leaves the muzzle of the cannon, d require twenty-five | 3. J is ſometimes o » . f : f 

* orce may againſt the mutinous prevail. Waller. years to paſs from us to che ſun. . the fi * = tence. | 4 « h 1 f, CG 

My ears ave deaf with this impatient crowd z ; If the be out of the way, or broken, ſtir the fire with tk] A/ fall mount the roſtrum in his faveur, . 

4 Ur- Or wants are now grown mutinous and loud. Dou. tongs 3 if the tongs be not at hand, uſe = —_ - the Werse And try w gain his pardon» Addſ-1, 
U1x0usLY, adv. [from mutiuont.] Seditiouſly; P Ls 1. ki 2 | ge "rag MrsTaco0'cus. 2. J [uvrayuytc} my/lagogus, Latin.] 
frdulently, | | 42. A en | = SOREN m_ rs " _ One who interprets divine myſteries ;* alſo one Who 

2 3 dumm, a yqung woman, a fair woman, wab to govern a | 15 herds of rabid f 28 the wild og. part keeps chutch relicks, and ſhews them to ſtrangers. 
1 mutinouſly proud, and alivays before uſed 3 Shall fleſh * om oor way eh _ Shakeſp. Henry IV. : 3 f d. 

4 rg NN And tall % ne r les and end ud Ms chülr; mw 5 1 AY 5 [wornger and ard. p 

real for perſons. rart' Sermons. \ | | ' fy WE 

— = Lues lese J. [from mutinious.] Sedltiouſ- Mv'zz og To — oath fied , |MysTz"n10v3. adj. [myfericus, French from myſtery. ] : 

* "3; turbulence 2 | To MV RULE; OO fi oe Ks roſe to bi th | 1. Inacceſſible to the underſtanding ; awfully obiture, 

Itty f vl : . 14 iſe | ſt The bear mucke, and mells to , P vn; ade » own Gad at laſt 
"ned NY. v. n, [mutiner, Fr.] To ri again and to his ears, and at laſt leaves him. L'Eftrange. 1e d dn ts fo; ble ore hole ; 

5 in to make inſurredion z to move ſedition. J My"zzLE. v. 4. ö Though Ia artet re innen Paradiſe Lift 

= \irit of my father begins to mutiny againſt this ſervRude. 1. To bind the mouth, Nr Then the true Son of knowledge firſt appear d, 757 

, | Shakeſpeare's As you like its This butcher's cur is venom mouth'd, and I - And che old dark wyſteriaus clouds were clear'd, Derntoms 

" Kg People ywtiny, the fort is mine, Ps Have not the pow'r to mu e him ; therefore beſt. - : Artfully perplexed. | : 

n C — ſoldiers to my will inelins, =_ Waller. Not wake him in his ſlumber. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII.!“ Thoſe princes who were diſtinguiſhed for my/ericns fcill in ge- 
dur army matinied; and grew troubleforhs, no argu. The bear, the boar, and every ſavage name, d, by th that they had ill conſulted tleit 

* "oa could appeaſe hem. South's Sermons. Wild in effect, though in appearance tame, en, 10 5 0 2 8 Swifte 

fc * 1. /. [from the verb.] Iaſurrection z ſedi- | Lay waſte thy woods, deſtroy thy bliſsful bow'r, n quiet, 1 

00 · 0 | ' 4 | And mund though they ſeem, the mutcs devour. Dryden. Mr STI RIOUSLY., 4 0 3 i , 
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My'sT1caiLY. adv [fro 
? m 


0 bp 
N 
: * 

[i \ 


4 i 2 


MYT 


. 


1, In | 
2, Obſcurely " "ny underſtanding 
2 duty of hae. av 0 | N great comfort 
Teng l aſter tha _ In this one word twin brother of thy _—— of m opintong, | | 
YSTE'RIOUSNESS ſly was meant. rylor's Worthy Communicant. * trade; a calling: in this 6 ü Granville. 45 act, implying ſ 1 4 
. e. ing e Warburton, be wr e implying fome fecret ae 
My purpoſe * urls. French, a trade de written mi fron accord- | Mr“ Il myſtical join' _—_ boſom hol, meaning, 
portions of truth \ to gather together Into Aa that while „ from meſtier, STICALNESS.' . ons they be. b 
2. Artfu 85 chenden. . thoſe red. . — why me , in ſecret a ee [from myfical ] Dome, 
„ Artful diffi Tavier erlouſneſt» Inſtruction common l 8 : YTHOLO' . Ins. 
To MyY'oTuR yer Snag » Worthy Communicant. Degrees, je ron myſteries and Had, Spenſer, | to the GICAL. adj. [from my J glaane 
as 198, v. 4. lf | Decline to , cuſtoms, and laws Lr m_myrbole y 
1 from my/fery.] To explain My'sTICAL your confounding contraries. N wh oqps - whe tho ulous hiſtory ] Relat 
| , , . 4 A$ . 
f twelve trlder . 5 2 the particular * T bot x. Tr . [my/ticus, Latin.) Shakeſpeare, | Which was dey war app Rap oy e 8 1. 0 
Mv'sr e twelve ſigns of hs of the | \* 1 ly obſcure ü M ts covert ſen into a z which £101 
j ; . Y ſe total Ry 
1. A 1. J. (Avr Brown's Pulgar —— . himſelf that made me oy HOLO'GICALLY. adv 2 Verity, rom 
awfall = * human ing 15 French,] 5 e een —— knows not him- Mr rey ſuitable to the ſi 1 8 * 
| leurs. telligence 3 ſomething From ſalvation all fleſh myſtical way to heaven. m- 8 kt J o0 1s r. 2. J. [fi Na m of rer * 
As I can of on L of hie worth, = | vealed a way myſtical and NS excluded this way, Go Hooker. Th tor of the anci m mytholog | Nu 
a. tn wat 5 heav'n „ JE COLDS bs CO a nr: of ed A relater 
pon holy da now, Ye five othe meanin „Healer. ith his writi ogiſts ſeem. eathe or . 
to the bot the matter of 8hateſpeare's In other wand'ring fi Fi emblematical n © bs. dn.” ale 
da ery of the d your medi Coriolanus. myſlick dance no g fires! that mo G was the ſti rated problem together u. 
7.2 2817 e yur nina nods of 11 ns nie fog oa wade tone ng, wha te eh 4 wr == 
Trinity, or ſome to reveal unto u ery + NY ſacrament not CY in the ere mag light. | Milton To MyTro” LO | 0 and what the 5 What 
Raad zee the — 44 . che | Tt ls pl — but the pita 1nd 225 6 zur re explain the fabul [from mytholyy, Me 
es of the mind , he would „we ſhould not s plain from the Taylor“ ical. YTRO” abulous hi 0 | 
8. An eni p on us ſome conſumed b Apocalypſe aylor's Worth no oO $s hiſto T 7 
ma new y fire, ypſe, that myſtic ammunicant. |" $ . . [us ry of t 0 re. 
ry OY thing artfully made difficul Swift, | ® n ſecret. Burn 2 nth of r ne hiv 171 N ws 
, 1 have ſcarch d t ſtate there A y of mythol, en world uloys $Ya., que 
Ka, Ter rene. — Tine ra art my 
E the land of U. upon a time, in te 65 
LAY dan of quel 
$ 
who 
mol 
- TR Na 
3 * 
2 2 Na 
. — an 
g N 
( 
N A e dic 
| I - 
A ſemiv 
owel : NA 
ſound : as, = A an invariabl N A M | 1.8 
times after » almoſt loſt +. ſome- ar EN. 5. J. [from nai | % | 
To Nan. v ee j as, condem orge nails; a nai nail.) One wh i | N AM po 
r „„ NA KED. adj nail-maker. oſe trade is t 
to ſeize with iſh.) To . Wantin adj, [nacob, 8 , What's i 
uſe ; without w catch une , Wanting cl „Saxon. B in a name ? That 
1 low lan ng. A 18 uncovered ; b EROS at which we 
en, or N guage. A word ſeldo fe oſopher being aſk red ; bare f every particular would ſmell as f call a roſe, 
A thell th AKER. *. 2 m — ? anſwered, ſend t aſked in what a wiſe p name, names * idea that we e 630 b 
NA'DIR that contained « pearl, ha margritifera, Lat een em both noted tothoſs who Know th from a J Perz 5 in, dual hn 
. 0 9 . 1 . ' 
reQly 0 ad f [Arabick. Th ] Before him pitying how they ſtood y. bot _ 2's Ii with women each | Lale. 4 
r a - at 3 C re ; 
ys — wg ok ee egg 
. [mergus ei . | ed; de . R no good ; a 
AN : rrbatus.) A kind of uſted fon- car but — 6} _ rovided. Milton. ' Rares cen Roger, * ' ben eqn k 
1. A ſmall = ; a * 5 ak Have bbs Da, would a ＋ N neal 1 What : meg 3 dilindion; ke ; praiſe; re- n 
e 14 familiar | Be 9 Shake oy ner Une Wee 4 [ _ . 
1 e — guage: n . e pow wendy. Nee 
. t our ſwords | many oth a vali 
; Ze x Prod lags alive Tenge. 3. Plain; — that's injur'd ftrike the blow | „ d 
A paramour: in 3 ee e ante · Tune e N. hidden. 0 Addiſon. | your __ ob nico amber abroad; totell Ka. | 
Aer . Prior. 4+ M tat any pus oye ray idle fide, . i * 
alfts falls, and flies Egypt ere; bare ay find it out. 85. cp „ tis all a ghoſt Heſperla's hee Eq. 0 
IO 'The har Saxon 1 oy Jy Cleopatra ot that God d 8 | additions h n fight, and m ary D gn. 
fingers * or horny ſ Ks —_ an.] oy CITY Aro” Rag _ happineſs at the h | of 2 they le obſe pt, = log Dryden, ve 
nailt can roach | | e ends of th thing, and it ut that without be or hope and charit ande] amon olus is of great cure, and lands with __ 1. 
The unto thine e|Na' t is the groun elief all oth y we may | git the moder name ; whoſt out u name. Dr 
Can 3 ſculptor in thi Je Sba 1 Th adv. ane ben divine op are . n0- 6. „ A lawyers, . RY is as much valued ha 
Wor In _ the nails and _=_ quay, ape. . = covering 1 *. H. Power delegated; im bs ene er ry 
The by « 2 8 8 1 ut on ing · 
R rer D n NY 3 d *. 
N Ae r 1 — ee of ite OP inn a | 7 Fifth Nen ub age | ot 
0 . vu us or . 8 2 
0 talons of birds; th en nerves and {yllables, is that property In e, and not of Wee be | _ imputation Shakeſpeare's Cr ulm m 
3: ſpike of metal the claws or Ray, | 3* Diſc ers of aptneſs to be vocalized ; | Had Ulyſſes bb . * 
ther, by which things Lene 2 beafts * ; evidently r in | My d a treaſon in 3 fat 
: a : n h 4 : * Þ an . 
. one nail by ferength 8 ened toge · This bee 3 ſt counſels of the ; * 8. Appeara nee * ; $ name, ; N. 
li by ir of m 1 | 3 all their ee . on boy 0 | A 3 to him 3 ; aſſumed . m_ 7 
For the body r oblect ſon „ Na- they ſee not how reſt· ſighted eyes, 5 ell tell me all hi „in the name of Brook x 
the oaken tl of (hips, no n ** 8 KEDNESS, 2. // nakedly they lie. | | There is a friend is purpoſe. ba as bi 
rn d n na b | OY ./, [from nated b.“ An opprobri Se pond" jo 
to faite j N ngland adity ; want of nated. ] MY . : in nas. ' 1 
u lend one ana Fs, wr 8 And with My fes I'll ph Bids her 4 = 0 mn 
1 that li pro Een of India, are f Barone e nakedneſt =_ with filth 3 In vain 22 W pai: | | 
a (hip with lron e an adventure of h — placed in Nor 22 perſecutions — Like 2 1 ouſand name he. 
Munz by the b A beechen pa TH 26 Of beaſts; = wot only, Jokee - Shakeſd+ King Lear Ti I row by, pars of Thames FC. NA. 
An 1 andle, on a driven | ron. Opprobrious nward ations 0 e ſkins „170 N Au. & l them name» | NI. 
an Mon wall . word uſed for the nail. Arrayl with his robe of U much more . To di i . [from th Swift Miſe Z 
4. A lud to faſten any thing. wail of the hand or 4 ] entreat — cover'd from his F ere ö | iſcriminate ＋ en dun.) ? Na. 
YT OR 2 EE EE Maa | S IRS : 
0 1 « 1 » 1 0 ' 
Nor N of 22 nailry | Thou to be & Pg TER wen This w=_ of 2. ſpeed fo pace _ wy 
3 n Fave | e , ., 5 
% i ö * . a atter 
4 On the . ength ; two i $ Spies, to nf the iſion for defence TS ow n Tak te 
: Q es an e N ain 2 neſt of 1 N ved. : was 
1 . bu evup ſed it fro iately ; with © Why ſeek'f 3 want of con me. Genefi Ridiculous Thus was the buildi Luke, ll. 81. lt] 
ſuper t have fince found Fenn dudded de. N ora wa, eee with exc en Ja. To mention by the work, Confaion 5 M. 
* lt therefore in an old record Sr ner ebay. An 11A % Accuſtom not thy mouth . 0 
Want our mone means into * fobvere | makers vſe | wi, | uch as col Shake naming of th thy mouth to ſweari * 
The bank oney #4 the . the h - lar-makers or . | e Holy One wenn neither uſe th Nay 
9 N er tuin d if þ and. Whale bridle or My ton . uſe thyſelf to be 
+ Nair, v. a. [fi { © pays. With den and ſaddle, whitlea 08% Thos = could name whate'er I f Keely, rü. fa 
1. To Ro with — the noun. ] n Nes. | RANK: #. /, = * ther and na/l, 3. To Ipecify ; 10 = fables name of 88 ſite. Aer 1 
er 1. The dif f. [nama, Saxo id m ominate. lA 
The wailtt | criminati n; nar , Tofſers y father 
eee eee | » att ppl of nin \ Newham my fa wad 190 Bp 
He clay h .. are eruelfy N t be afrald to bear vidual, Let any up whom I ſhall s Sale 1 
And plere'd his me (Witt and unetpy ; Naas, In hell yſelf a hotter 4+ To utt „ whoſe terms or iden mt ) 
a. To lud with hand, and naif'd It ie He called di Macbeth, n mention. lu tom 
8 "<-> FR ys Dryden, their names after the names bi Shakeſpeare * To entitle Oe Gen. il 15 A 
were them. Of 
Dryden. { guiſh m by which poem ſhall adorn dwell, ” x88. adj. [fro Me Ny 
| b ed. eh an . 1. Not diſti m name 8 Ap 
or ſpecies is ryden, On ee ed by an di j . | 7 da 
| wb. Greedy vnregarded kings 
Fram d of The milk ways F I 9 
2 many name/e/: #, lin 'Y 
wy 0 
wh 


NAP 


Rowe, to this fair ſhrine we traſt, 


relique%, : 
by Dryden's awful duſt; 
hat re 4 8 ſtone he lies, | 
hich thy tomb ſhall guide enquiring eyes. Pope. | . 
0 Tv" which the, name is not known or men- 
n " 
tioned. due to accuſations of this kind, when they come 
* 2 y wo is, from nameleſs pens. Atterbury. 
lam! Such imay'ry of greatneſs yok prac H 
A nameleſs dwelling, and an unknown name. arte. 


to _ nature no injury, that of her we ſay the ſame which 
en"; of her works have obſerved ; zamely, that the 

tre” all living creatures nouriſhment which may ſuffice, 
pro 


. . ? 
Which of theſe ſorrows is he ſubje@ to 
To none of theſe, except it mA 5 ; 


for 


Shakeſp. 


was org 1180 her ta go leſs abroad weakly attended. But the 
the d ſwered, that ſhe had rather be dead, than put in cuſtody. 
queen an Bacon. 
excelloncy of the ſoul, namely, its power of divining in 
that ſeveral ſuch divinations have been made, none can 
ar Addiſon's Spectator. 
* choice does not only inſtruct us in that point of hiſ- 
bot furniſhes out a very fine moral to us; namely, that he 
\ho applies his heart to wiſdom, does te ri o_ take the 
thod for gaining lon and reputation. 
moſt proper me s , Addiſon's Guardian. 
Vi ugk. 1. . [from name.] One who calls or knows 
any by name. 
NAMESAKE» 1. 

another. 
Nor does the de 
land, than that his 

, 


For the 


/. One that has the ſame name with 


cognominal, or nameſake in the heavens. 
* Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


have eyes only for blemiſhes ; they can in- 
ſaid of their nameſakes 3 but immediately | 
Addiſon. 


cover beauties 3 they 
8 ſee the light, as 18 
ſhut their eyes. N \ 1 , 
. n. /. [Þnceppan, Saxon, to lleep. | | 
1 ſhort ſleep. A word ludicrouſly uſed. 
; Mopſa fat ſwallowing ef ſleep with open mouth, making ſuch a 
poiſe, as no body could lay the ſtealing of a nap to her —_ 
1ANneyse 
Let your bounty take a nap, and I will awake it anon. Shakeſp. 
The ſun had long fince in the lap | 
Of Thetis, taken out his nap» Hudibras. 
So long as I'm at the forge you are ſtill taking your = 
'Eftrange. 


2. [hnoppa, Saxon. ] Down; villous ſubſtance, 
Amongſt thoſe leaves ſhe made a butterfly 
With excellent device and wondrous flight ; 
The velvet nap, which on his wings doth lie, 
The filken down, with which his back is dight. 2 er. 
Jack Cade che clothier means to dreſs the commonwealth, and 
ſet a new aa upon it. . Shakeſpeare, 
Plants, though they have no prickles, have'a kind of downy or 
het rind upon their leaves; which down or nap cometh of a ſub. 


til ſpirit, in a ſoft or fat ſubſtance. | Bacon. 
Ah! where muſt needy poet ſeek for aid, 
When duſt and rain at once his coat invade z 
His only coat! where duſt confus'd with rain | 
Roughens the rap, aud leaves a mingled tain, Stoift. 


7% Nat. v. a. [Pnceppan, Saxon.] To ſleep; to be 
drowſy or ſecure; to be oy rye careleſs, 5 
They took him napping in his bed. Hudibras. 
A wolf took a dog napping at his maſter's door. L'Eftrange. 
What is ſeriouſly related by Helmont, that foul linen, ſtopt in a 
veſſel that hath wheat in it, will in twenty-one days time turn the 
wheat into mice z without conjuring, one may gueſs to have been 
the philoſophy and information of ſome houſewife, who had not ſo 
carefully covered her wheat, but that the mice could come at it, 
and were there taken napping juſt when they had made an end of 
their good chear, Bentley. 
Merakixc. n. J. [nap and rate.] Surprize; ſeizure 
on a ſudden; unexpected onſet, like that made on 
men aſleep. 
Naptatingt, aſſaults, ſpollings, and firings, have in our fore- 
fathers days, between us and France, been common. Carew. 
NAPE, #. /. [Of uncertain etymology. Skinner ima- 
nes it to come from ap, the hair that grows on it; 
uni, with his uſual 
bill; perhaps from the ſame root with 4nob.] The 
Joint of the neck behind, | 


urn your eyes towards the napes of your necks, and make but | 


an interior ſurvey of your good ſelves. Shakeſpeare. 

Domitim dreamed, the night before he was lain, that a golden 

v ad was growing out of the nape of his neck. Bacon. 
A 


PERY. . / L naperia, Italian.] Table linen. Di. 
N TUV. 2. / [napus, Latin.] An herb. 
A PHTHA, n. J. [naphtha, Latin. ] 
Napbtha is 
Pale yellow, 
touch, of 
ing [mell 
fire, 


with a caſt of brown in it. It is ſoftand oily to the 
a ſharp and unpleaſing taſte, and of a briſk and penetrat- 
3 of the bituminous Kind. It is extremely ready to take 
Hill's Mat. Med. 

Ae repreſents it as a liquation of bitumen. It ſwims on the 
mn top of the water of wells and ſprings. - That found about Baby- 
in ſome ſprings whitiſh, tho' it be generally black, and differs 
dle from Petroleum. Wrwdward, 


1 "PINESS, #, /. [from nappy.) The quality of 


Wing a nap, 
kin. 3. J [from nap ; which etymology is oddly 


favoured by Virgil, Ton/i/que ferunt hs willis ; 
Weria, Italian. 
4 cloth uſed at table to wipe the hands. 
11 at were weaved napkins, ſhirts, and coats, inconſumptible by 
The 0 Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
wk Mme matter was woven into a napkin at Louvain, which 
1 wing ding burns in ha fire. , . Wilkins. 
» Heliogabalus had of cloth of gold, but were moſt 
Ommonly of linen, or ſoft wool, wt W 


* Ahandkerchief. This ſenſe is retained 


bſolete. 
in Scotland. | 
I am glad I have found this ! | 
ri was her firſt remembrance from the Moor. Shakeſpeare. 
"why s. adj. [from nap.) Wanting nap; thread- 
Were he to ſtand for conſul, ne'er would he 
** in th' market place, ——_ put 
Nur "pleſs veſture of humility. Shakeſpeare's 1» tolanus. 
. [from nap. Mr. Lye derives it from 


uppe, Saxon, a cu 


ice apple: ay Frothy ; ſpumy : from nap; 


ale are called lamb's wooll. 


When I my threſher heard, N. 


With no29y beer 1 to the bara repair'd, 


Hooker, | 


dog-fiſh at ſea, much more make out the dog of | 


One author is a mole to another t it is impoſſible for them to | 


reek ſagacity, from ,d, a | 


a very pure, clear, and thin mineral fluid, of a very | 


. 


Gay's Paſtorali. 
| 2 


| 


NAR 


R 


| Nor Narciſſus fair 
As o'er the fabled mountain hanging ſtill. Thomſon. | 
Narco'r 


o TICK, adj. Cane; narcotigne, French.) Pro- 
ducing torpor, or ſtupefaction. 
Narcetick includes all that part of the materia medica, which any 
or, produces ſleep, whether called by this name, or hypnoticks, or 
ates, ; Hincys 
The ancients eſteemed it narcotick or ſtupefaRtive, and it Nd. 
found in the liſt of poiſons by Dioſcorides. Brown. 
Nao. #./. [nardus, Latin; ap9@-, Greek. ] | 
1. Spikenard; a kind of ointment. ' 
He now is come | RN a 
Into the bliſsful field, thro' groves of myrrh, 
And flow'ring odours, caſſia, nard and balm. 
2. An odorous ſhrub. | 
Smelt, o' the bud o' the briar, 


Or the nard in the fire. ' Ben Yonſon's Under woods. 
Nakk. . /. 


1. 4 Latin.] A noſtril; not uſed, ex- 
cept as in the following paſſage, in affectation. 
There is a Machiavelian plot, 
Though every nare olfact it not. 
Na'xwHaALs. n./. A ſpecies of whale. 
"Thoſe long horns preſerved as precious beauties, are but the teeth 
of narwhales. - , Brown's Vulgar Erours. 
Na"rRABLE. adj. [from narro, Latin.) Capable to 
be told or related. 


NARRATE. v. &. [narro, Lat.] To relate; to tell: 
a word only uſed in Scotland. 
NARRA'TION. 3. /. [narratio, Latin; narration, 
French.] Account; relation; hiſtory. | 
He did doubt of the truth of that narration. _ Abbot. . 


Milt ons 


Hudibras. 


They that deſire to look into the narrations of the tory, or the 
variety of the matter we have'been careful might have profit. ' 


2 Mac. ii. 24. 


This commandment, containing, among other things, a narra- 


tion of the creation of the world, is commonly read. White. 
Homer introduces the beſt inſtructions, in the mid of the plaineſt 
narrat iont. Broome en the Odyſſiy. 
1 adj, ¶ narratif we, French; from narro, 
Latin. 


1. Relating ; giving an account. 
To judicial acts credit ought to be given, 
narrative. | 


Ayliffe's Parergon« 


2, Storytelling ; apt to relate things paſt, | 


Age, as Davenant ſays, is always narrative. : Dryden. 
. The poor, the rich, the valiant and the ſage, 
And boaſting youth, and narrative old age. Pope. 


Na"tRATIVE. 3. /. A relation; an account; a ſtory. 
In the inſtructions I give to others, concerning what they ſhould 
do, take a narrative of what you have done. South, 
Cyntho was much taken with my narrative. Tatler. 
NA'kRATIVELY, adv. [from narrative.) By way of 
relation. L | 
The words of all judicial acts are written narratively, unleſs it be 
in ſentences wherein diſpoſitive and enacting terms are made uſe of. 
' Ayliffe's Parergon. 
NarRaA'TOR, 2. /. [narrateur, Fr, from narro, Lat.] 
A teller; a relater, * 1 
Conſider whether the narrator be honeſt and faithful, as well as 
Kilful; whether he hath no peculiar gain or profit by believing or 
reporting it. Watts's Logich. 
NA*RROW. adj. [neapu, Saxon; from nyn.] 
1. Not broad or wide; having but a ſmall diſtance 
from ſide to ſide. | 
Edward from Belgia, | 
Hath paſs'd in ſafety thro' the narrow ſeas, Shakeſpeare. 
The angel ſtood in a narrow place, where was no way to turn 
either to the right hand or to the left. Numbers, Ii. 26. 
In a narrow bottom'd ditch cattle cannot turn. Mortimer. 
By being too few, or of an improper figure and dimenſion to do 
their duty in perfection, they become narrow and incapable of per- 
forming their native function. Blackmore. 
2. Small; of no great extent; uſed of time as well as 
lace. x 
Pr rom this narrow time of geſtation may enſue a ſmallneſs in the 
excluſion; but this inferreth no informity. Brown. 
Though 


row compaſs in the world, yet the firſt riſe of letters and languages 
is truly to be aſcribed to them. 


- Wilkins. 
3. Covetous; avaricious, 
To narrow breaſts he comes all wrapt in gain, 
To ſwelling hearts he ſhines in honour's fire. Sidney. 


4. Contracted; of confined ſentiments ; ungenerous. 


Nothing more ſhakes any ſociety than mean diviſions between the | 


ſeveral orders of its members, and their narroto-hearted repining at 
each other's gain, Opratt« 

The greateſt underſtanding is narrow. How much of God and 
nature is there, whereof we never had any idea ? Grew. 


The hopes of good from thoſe whom we gratify, would produce | 


a very narrow and ſtinted charity. Smallridge. 
A ſalamander grows familiar with a ſtranger at firſt ſight, and is 
not ſo narrotu - ſpirited as to obſerve, whether the perſon ſhe talks 
to, be in breeches or in petticoats. Addiſon, 
It is with narrow-ſoul'd people as with narrow-neck'd bottles ; 
the leſs they have in them the more noiſe they make in pouring it 
out. | [ Swift's Miſcellanies. 
5. Near; within a ſmall diſtance, 
Then Mneſtheus to the head his arrow drove, 
But made a glancing ſhot, and miſs'd the dove; 

Yet miſs'd ſo narrow, that he cut the cord 


Which faſten'd by the foot the flitting bird, Dryden. 
6, Cloſe; 2 attentive. | 
The orb he roam'd 
With narrow ſearch ; and with "aa deep 
Conſider'd ev'ry creature, which of all 
Moſt opportune might ſerve his wiles. Milton. 


Many malicious ſpies are ſearching into the actions of a great 
man, who js not always the beſt prepared for ſo narrow an inſpection. 

— Addiſon's Specrator. 

To NARROW. v. a. [from the adjective.] 


1. To diminiſh with reſpect to breadth or wideneſs. 
In the wall he made narrowed reſts, that the beams ſhould not 
be faſtened in the walls of the houſe. t Kings, vi. 6. 
By reaſon of the great continent of Braſilia, the needle deflecteth 
toward the land twelve degrees; but at the Straits of Magelfan, 
where the land is narrowed, and the ſea on the other ſide, it varieth 
about five or ſix. Brown. 
A government, which by alienating the affections, loſing the 
opinions, and eroſſing the intereſts of the people, leaves out of its 
compaſs the greateſt part of their conſent, may juſtly be ſaid, in 
the ſame degrees it loſes ground, to narrow its bottom. Temple. 
2. To contract; to impair in dignity of extent or in- 
fluence. | 
One ſcience is incomparably above all the reſt, where it is not by 
corruption narrowed into a trade, for mean or ill ends, and ſecular 
intereſts; I mean, theology, which contains the knowledge of God 
and his creatures. Locke. 


3. To contra in ſentiment or capacity of know- 
edge. 


+ 


though the words be | riſe in height, or run out in length. 


the Jews were but a ſmall nation, and confined to a nar- | 


NAT 


Deſuetude does contract and narrow our faculties, fo that we 

can apprehend only thoſe things in which we are converſant. 
Government of the Tongues 
How hard it is to get the mind, narrotued by a ſcanty colledion 
of common ideas, to enlarge itſelf to a more copious ſtock. Locle. 
Lo] ev'ry finiſh'd fon returns to thee ; 
Bounded by nature, #arrovo'd ſtill by art, 
A trifling head, and a contracted heart. Pope. 

4+ To confine; to limit. 


-I moſt find fault with his narrowing too much his own bottom, 
and his unwary ſapping the foundation on which he ſtands, 
| Waterland. 
By admitting too many things at once into one queſtion, the 
mind is dazeled and bewildered ; whereas by limiting and narrowing 
the queſtion, you take a fuller ſurvey of the whole. Marti Logick. 
Our knowledge is much more narrow'd, if we confine ourſelves 
to our own ſolitary reaſonings, without much reading. Watts. 


5. [In farriery.] A horſe is ſaid to narrow, when 


he does not take ground enough, and does not 


Farrier's Di&#. 
NARROWIH v. adv. | from narrow, 
1. With little breadth or wideneſs 
between the ſides. , 
2, Contractedly; without extent. 
The church of England is not fo rarrotoly Calculated, that it 


cannot fall in with any regular ſpecies of government. Swift. 
3. Cloſely; vigilantly ; attentively. N 
My fellow-ſchoolmaſter ol 

Doth watch Bianca's ſteps fo narrowly. Shakeſpeare. 


If it be narrowly confidered, this colour will be reprehended or 
encountered, by imputing to all excellencies in compoſitions a kind 
of poverty. wt; Bacon. 
For a confiderable treaſure hid in my vineyard, ſearch narrotoly 
I am gone. . L'Eftranges 
A man's reputation draws eyes upon him that will narrowly in- 
ſpe& every part of him. 
4. Nearly; within a little, 
Some private veſſels took one of the Aquapulca ſhips, 
narrowly miſled of the other. | 
8 Avariciouſſy; 9 
A"RROWNESS. 2. . [from narrow.] 
1. Want of breadth or wideneſs. « 
In our Gothic cathedrals, the narrewreſs of the arch makes ft 
; Addiſon on Italy. 
2. Want of extent; want of comprehenſion. 
That prince, who ſhould be fo wiſe and godlike, as by eſtabliſhed 
laws of liberty to ſecure protection and encouragement to the honeſt 


and very 
| Swifts 


neſs of party, will quickly be too hacd for his neighbours, 
3. Confined ſtate; contractedneſs. 
The moſt learned and ingenious ſociety in Europ& confeſs the 
narrowneſs of human attainments. = Glanvilles 
heap vulgar arts, whoie narrogbneſt affords 
No flight for thoughts, but poorly ſtieks at words. Denbam, 
The Latin, a ſevere and compendious language, often expreſſes 
that in one word, which either the barbarity or the zarrowneſs of 
modern tongues cannot. lupply in more. Dryden. 
4. Meanneſs ; poverty. : 
If God will fit thee for this paſſage, by taking off thy load, and 
emptying thy bags, and ſo ſuit the yarrowneſs of thy fortune to the 
narrowneſs of the way thou art to paſs, is there any thing but mercy 
in all this? ; : | South. 
5. Want of capacity, 1 15 HE 
Another diſpoſition in men, which makes them improper for 
philoſophical contemplations, is not ſo much from the harrowneſs of 
their ſpirit and underſtanding, as becauſe they will 
extend them. | Burnet's Theorye 
Nas. [from ne has, or has not.] Obſolete, 
For pity'd is miſhap that nas remedy, SSI 
But ſcorn d been deeds of fond foolery. Spenſcrs 
Na'sAL. adj. [naſus, Latin.] Belonging to the noſe. 
To pronounce the naſals, and ſome of the vowels ſpiritally, the 
throat is brought to labour, and it makes a guttural pronunciation. 
| Helder's Elements of S 


Lockes 


When the diſcharge leſſens, paſs a ſmall probe through the naſal 
duct into the noſe every time it is dreſt, in order to dilate it a little. 
| N Sharp's Surge v. 

Nas icoR Nos. adj. [naſus and cornu.] Having the 
horn on the noſe. 

Some unicorns are among inſects; as thoſe four kinds of f- 
cor nous beetles deſcribed by Moffetus. | | Browns 
NAS TV. adj. [naft, nat, German, wet. ] 

1. Dirty; filthy; ſordid ; nauſeous ;\ polluted. 
Sir Thomas More, in his anſwer to Luther, has thrown out the 
greateſt heap of naſty language that perhaps ever was put together. 
. 8 Atterbury. 
A nice man, is a man of naſty ideas. Swifts 
2. Obſcene; leud. 
Na"sTILY. adv, [from na a 
1. Dirtily; filthily ; nauſeouſlly. . 
The moſt pernicious infection next the plague, is the ſmell of 
the jail, when priſoners have been long and cloſe and naſtily kept. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
2. Obſcenely ; groſely. p 
Na'sTiNEss. 2. J. [from naſly.] 
1. Dirt; filth. | 
This cauſed the ſeditious to remain within their ſtation, which 
by reaſon of the naſtineſs of the beaſtly multitude, might more fitly 


be termed a kennel than a camp. Hayward. 
Haughty and huge, as High Dutch bride, 
Such naſtineſs and ſo much pride | ; 
Are oddly join'd by fate. Popes 


2. Obſcenity ; groſineſs of ideas, 


Their naſtineſs, their dull obſcene talk and ribaldry, cannot but 
be very nauſeous and offenſive to any who does not baulk his own 
reaſon, out of love to their vice. South. 


A divine might have employed his pains to better purpoſe, than 

in the naſtineſs of Plautus and Arlſtophanes. 

Na"TAL, adj. [natal, Fr. natalis, Lat.] Native; re- 
lating to nativity. 

Since the time of Henry III. princes children took names from 

their natal places, as Edward of Carnarvon, Thomas of Brotherton. 


| Camden. 
Propitious ſtar ! whoſe ſacred pow'r | 


Preſided o'er the monarch's natal hour, 
Thy radiant, voyages for ever run. Prior. 
The act of ſwim- 


NAaTA'TION., 2. J. [natat io, Lat. 
ming. 
In progreſſive motion, the arms and legs move ſucceſſively, but 
in natation both together. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Na'THLESS. adv. [ua, that is, not, the Jeſt, Saxon. 


Nevertheleſs : formed thus, nathele/5, narh'le/s. Ob- 
ſolete. 


Nath'lſs, my brother, fince we paſſed are 


7 ＋ NA“TMORR. 


bear far enough out to the one hand or to the other. 


with ſmall diſtance 


induſtry of mankind, againſt the oppreſſion of power, and narrow. ® 


not take time to 


Unto this point, we will appeaſe our jar. Epenſer, 
The torrid clime . 

Smote on him ſore beſides, vaulted with fire. 

Nathlyſs he ſo endur'd, till on the beach 

Of that inflamed ſea he ſtood, and call'd *'s 

His legions, Milton's Paradiſe Loft, » 


peech. 


Dryden. 


* 


Me'ruuonz, adv. [na the more.] Never the mere | 
Obſolete, | | 
Yet nathmore by his bold hearty ſpeech, 
f Could his blood - rosen heart embolden d be. Spenſer. 

NA'TION. 3. ½/, [nation, French ; natio, Latin. ] 

1. A people diſtinguiſhed from another people; ge- 
nerally by their language, original, or govern- 
ment, | 19 

If Edward III. had proſpered in his French wars, and 3 
with Engliſh the towns which he won, as he began at Calais driv- 
ing out the French, his ſucceſſors holding the ſame courſe, would 
have filled all France with our nations Raleigh. 

A natlm properly ſignifies a great number of families derived 
from the (an: blood, born in the ſame country, and living under 
the ſame government. 8 Temple. 

3. A great number: emphatically. | 

When aſter battle I the field have ſeen | 
Spread oer with ghaſtly ſhapes, which once were men 
A nation eruſht | @ nation of the brave 
A realm of death | and on this fide the grave ! 

Ae there, ſaid 1, who from this ſad ſurvey, 

This human chaos, carry ſmiles me Vun · 

N TIN AL. adj. [national, French ; from nation. ] 

1. Publick; 2 z not 1 5 ; not particular, 

They in their earthly Canaan plac d, 
Long time hall dwell and proſper i but when fins 
National interrupt their public peace. 

guch a national devotion inſpires men with ſentiments of 
gratitude, and (wells their hearts with Joy and exultation. 

The aſtoniſhin | 
were In ſome * the bleſſings returned upon that national charity 
which has been fo conſpicuous» Addiſon, 

God, in the execution of his judgments, never viſits a people 
with public and general calamities, but where thoir fins are public 

bend national too. | Rogers, 

2. Bigotted to one's own country, | 

Nationally. adv, [from national.) With regard to 
the nation. 

"The term adulterous chiefly relates to the Jews, who being na- 
thnally eſpouted ta God by covenant, every fin of theirs was in a 
peculiar manner ſpiritual adultery, South, 
Na'110NALNKS9, 1. / [from national.] Reference to 
the i le in general, 
NA”TILVE. adj. [nativus, Lat. nat ve, French. 
1. Produced by nature ; natural, not artificial, 
| She more (weet than any bird on bough, 
Would oftentimes amongſt them hear a part, 
And ftrive to paſy, as the could well enough; 
Their native muſick by her ſkilful art. Fþenſer. 
This doQtrine doth not enter by the ear, | 
But ot itfelt is native In the breaſt, : Davies. 
2, Natural; ſuch as is according to nature 4 original, 
'] he members retired to their homes, reuſſume the native ſedate- 


Milton. 
Addiſon. 


neſs of their temper, ; Swift, 
3. Conferred by birth ; belonging by birth, 
But ours is 4 privilege ancient and native, 
Hangs not on an ordinance, or power legiſlative z 
And firſt, 'tis to ſpeak whatever we pleaſe, Denbam. 


4. Relating to the birth; pertaining to the time or 
place of birth. 

If theſe men have defeated the law, and outrun native puniſh- 

mm —_ they can outſtrip men, they have no wings to fly 


. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Many of our bodies ſhall, no doubt, 
Find native graves. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
5. Original z that which gave being. 
Have I now ſeen death ? js this the way 
] muſt return to native duſt ? O fight 
Of terror, foul, and ugly to behold, 
Na"rivs. n. 7 
1. One born in any place; original inhabitant. 
Make no extirpation of the native, under pretehice of planting 
religion 3 Cod turely will no way be pleaſed with ſuch lacriſices, 
| Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
Tully, the humble muſhroom ſcarcely known, 
"The lowly native of a country town. Dryden's Juen. 
"There ſtood a monument to Tacltus the hiſtorian, to the emperors 
Tacitus and Florian, „artes of the place. Addijon. 
| Our natives have a tiller habit, tyuarer, and more extended 
cheſts, than the people that be beyond us to the ſouth. Blackmore, 


8a, Offspring. 
MW Th' accuſation, 


All cauſe unborn, could never be the native 
7 Of our ſo frank donation, 
Na"Tivtnues, , % [from native.] State of being 
produced by nature, | 
NarTi'vity. . / [nativits, French, ] 
1. Birth; iſſue into life, 
Concluding ever with a thankſgiving for the »r7i ity of our Sa- 
viour, in whoſe birth the births of all ate only b'efled, Bacon 
"They looked upon thoſe as the true days of their »vrivicy, where- 
In they weie freed from the pains and ſorrows of a troubletome 
world { Nelſon. 
2. Time, place, or manner of birth, 
My huſband, and my children both, 
And you the calenders of their nativity, - 
Go to a gollip's feaft, Shat-ſpoare's Comedy of Errour, 
"They fay there Is Gy in odd numbers, either in »ativity, 
chance or death. bateſpeare's Merry Wree of n. 
When 1 vow, 1 weep 4 and vows fo born, 
In thely »4tiv/ity all truth appears. base. Aid. N. Dream. 
Thy birth and thy aste den 14 of Canan. Seele xvi 3. 
J. State or place of being produced, 
Theſe, in their dark nativity, the dee 
Shall yield us, pregnant with Infernal flame. 


NA”TURAL, * [ras Lat. watered, French, ] 
1. Produced or effetted by nature ; not artificial, 
bete Is no e motion of any part;culat heavy body, which 
Is 8 yet It J poſlide from them to contrive ſuch an attl 
fietal revolution as (hall conttantly be the caule of itfelfs % Unt 
a, une! not legal, 

"This ou by * vein of that we call natural, to 

wagation g Which has ever been encouraged as the other h 
Ny ene by all inſtitutions. wy 15 Tard. 
J Beſtowed by nature t not acquired, 

If there de any difference in water? parts, It Mould feern that 
the aivantage lies on the fide of - childien born tom noble and 
wealthy parents, Swifh, 

4+ Nan, not farfetched ; dictated by nature, 
will now deliver a few of the it and natwralleft co . 

ations that 3 this pieces of * — 
$+ Following che dated courſe of things. 
I folid piety, humility, and a fober ſenſe of themſelves, la much 
wanted In that fox, it {x the plain and wateral confequence of a vain 
and corrupt edueation, . 
6. * be natural notions, | 
wh wanatural conneRtions becoine, by cuſtom, as watwrat 

the mind u. dan and light 1 fire and warmth go together, and fs 
ſeem do carry With them as tsv, an evidence as (elf. evident truth 
themtelves. Lo be, 


7+ Piſcoverable by reaſon, not revealed. 


Milton. 


Milton, 


that of legal 


vIctorles our armies have been crowned with, 


Shaleſpeare's Sabi 


religious | 


; 


4. Spontaneouſly ; without art; without cultivation : 


NAT 


I call chat natural religion, which — 
be obliged unto, by the meer principles r 
conſideration and experience, without the help of revelation. 


might know, and mould 
of reaſon, improved by 


Milian. 

8. Tender; affectionate by nature. | 
To leave his wife, to leave his babes, | 
He wants the nat'ral touch. Shakeſpeare's Macheth. 


9. UnaffeRed ; according to truth and reality, 
What can be more natural than the circumſtances in the 
viour of thoſe women who had loſt their huſbands on this fatal lay. 
8 ons 
10. Oppoſed to violent: as, 4 natural death. 
NATURAL. . J. [from nature.] 
1. An idiot; one whom nature 


ſtanding; à ſool. | 
T at 3 monſter ſhould be ſuch a natural. Shakeſpeare. 
Take the thoughts of one out of that narrow compaſs he haz been 
all his life confined to, you will find him no more capable of reaſon- 
ing than a perfe& natural. | Locke. 
2. Native; original inhabitant. Not in uſe. 
The inhabitants and naturals of the place, ſhould be in a ſtate of 
freemen. Abbots n of the World. 
Oppreſſion, in many places, wears the robes of juſtice, which 
domineering over the natura/s may not (pare ſtrangers, and ſtrangers 
will not endure it. Raleigh's Eſſays. 
3. Gift of nature; nature; quality, Not in uſe. 

The wretcheder are the contemners of all helps; ſuch as preſum- 
ing on their own naturak, deride diligence, and mock at terms 
when they underſtand not things. 1 

To conſider them in their pure natural, the earl's intelle ual 
faculties were his ſtronger part, and the duke, his practical. 

| Watton. 
Na"ruRALIST, 5. J. [from natural.] A ſtudent in 
phyſicks, or natural philoſophy. | 
Admirable artifice ! wherewith Galen, though a mere naturaliſt, 
Was ſo taken, that he could not but adjudge the honour of a hymn 
to the wiſe Creator. More. 
It is not credible, that the naturaliſt could be deceived in his 
account of a place that lay in the neighbourhood of Rome. Addiſon, 
NATURALIZATION. 2. J [ from naturalize,] The 
act of invelting aliens with the privileges of native 
ſubjects, 

'The Spartans were nice in 2 of naturalixation; whereby, 
while they kept their compaſs, they ſtood firm; but when they did 
ſpread, they became a Windfal. 5 Bacon. 

Encouragement may be given to any merchants that ſhall come 
over and turn a certain ſtock of their own, as naturalization, and 
freedom from cuſtoms the two firſt years. Temple. 

Enemies, by taking advantage of the general naturalization act, 
invited over foreigners of all religions. Sift. 
To NA TURALIZE, v. a. [from natural.) 

1. To adopt into a community ; to invelt with the pri- 
vileges of native ſubjects. 

The lords informed the king, that the Iriſh might not be na- 
turalized without damage to themſelves or the crown. Davies. 
2. To make natural; to make eaſy like things natural. 

He riſes freſh to his hammer and anvil; cuſtom has naturalized 
his labour to him. 9955 South. 
NA"TURALLY. adv, [from natural.] 


1. According to the power or impulſes of unaſſiſted 
nature, : 

Our ſovereign good is deſired naturally 1 God, the author of that 
natural deſire, hath appointed natural means whereby to fulfil it; 
but man having utterly diſabled his nature unto theſe means, hath 
had other revealed, and hath received from heaven a law to teach 
him, how that which is defired naturally, muſt now ſupernaturally 
be attained, ' Hooker, 

If ſenſe be not certain in the —_— makes of things to the mind, 
there can be naturally no ſuch thing as certainty of knowledge. 

South, 

When you have. once habityated your heart to a ſerious per- 
formance of holy interceffion, have done a great deal to render 
it incapable of ſpite and envy, and to make It naturally delight in 
the happineſs of mankind. g Law. 
2. According to nature; without affeQation ; with juſt 
repreſentation, 

Theſe things ſo in my ſong, I naturally may ſhow ; 
Now as the mountain high; then as the valley low; 

Here fruitful as the mead z there, as the . be bare; 
Then, as the gloomy wood, I may be rough, tho' rare. Dray. 
That part 
Was aptly fitted, and naturally perform'd. Shakeſpeare. 

This anſwers fitly and naturally to the place of the abyls before 
the deluge, inclos'd within the earth. Burnet. 

The thoughts are to be meaſured only by their propriety ; that is, 
as they flow more or leſs naturally from the perſons and ons 

; D Ons 


debars from under- 


as, there is no place where wheat naturally grows. 
Na"TURALNEsS, . /; [from natural. 
1. The ſtate of being iven or produced by nature. 
"The raturalneſs of a deſſte, is the cauſe that the ſatisfaRion of 
it is pleaſure, and pleaſure importunes the will; and that which 
importunes the will, puts a difficulty on the will refuſing or for- 
hearing it. 
2. Ne 
He muſt un 
eyes, in the naturalneſ of the eyebrows. Me 
Horace ſpeaks of theſe parts in an ode that may be reckoned 
among the fineſt for the naturaineſs of the thought, and the beauty 
of the expreſſion, Addiſon. 


NATURE. . / [natura, Latin; nature, French. 
1. An, imaginary being ſu 1 to preſide over the 
material and animal world. | 
1 hou, natyre, art my goddeſs ; to thy law 
My ſerxvices are bound, Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 
When it was (aid to Anaxagoras, the Athenians have condemned 


to truth and reality; not affectation. 


you to die z he ſaid, and nature them. Bacon, 
Let the paſtillon nature mount, and let 
The coachman art be ſet, Cooley. 
 Heav'n beſtows | 
At home all riches that wiſe nature needs. Covpley., 
Simple nature to his hof e has giv'n, 
Deyond the cloud-topt hill an humbler heav'n. Pope, 


2. The native ſtate or properties of any thing, by which 
it is qiſeriminated from others. 
Why leap'd the hills, why did the mountains ſhake, 
What ail'd them their fix'd natures to forfake ? Cowoley. 
Between the animal and rational province, ſome animals have a 
dark reſemblance of the influxez of reaſon 1 ſo between the corporea| 
and intelicQtual world, there is man participating much of both 
dateret. Hales Origin of Mentind. 
The cee of brutes, befides what is common to them with 
plants, doth confitt in having ſuch faculties, whereby they are ca. 
Fable of apprehending external objects, and of receiving pain or 
pleaſure from them. iikins, 
3+ The conſtitution of an animated body. 
Neatwre, as it grows ngain tow'rd earth, 
Is fathion'd for the journey, dull and heavy, Shakeſpeare. 
; We're not ourſelves, 
When water, being oppreſt, comman42 the mind 
To ſuſſet with the Sleltypoars's King Lear. 


. 


a” 


South. | 
erſtand what is contained in the temperament of the | 


— 


' 4 . - 
# & 8 * 
mY "A i * 


4. Diſpoſition of mind; temper.. Na's 
AY have e nature We” Aj 
To ſuch a lowneſs but his unkind d We 
A credulous father, and a brother 9 Nene, bol 
| Whoſe nature is ſo far from doing harmy OD In 
That he ſuſpects none; on whoſe fooliſh honefly | | mu 
| 5+ The regular courſe of things. Lx Le, 
Was wrought by nature, not by vile 3s ang 
6. The compals of natural exiſtence, . hh * 
If their dam may be judge, the you 
things in nature. be e Nee In We ey nd 


The conſtitution and a aran Cuil 
e The works, whether of e WY 


which are built upon general nature, live for 7 Or hi 
depend for their exiſtence on particular toons jet Nav: 
view of nature, or the fluctuation of faſhion, ty 4 panty , in} 


with that which firſt raiſed them from obſcurity, only 


8. Natural affection, or reverence i Non. 
| Have we not ſeen er ſeaſatiog, 
The murd'ring ſon aſcend his parent's bed, 
Thro' violated nature force his way, 
118 7 ſtain the ſacred womb where once he lay 1 
. e ſtate or operation of the materi | 
F He binding 1 faſt in fate, | nl world. 
Left conſcience free and will. ; 
10. Sort; ſpecies. 


=" 


: ; Ni 
A diſpute of this nature cauſed miſchief abundance 
king and an archbiſhop. on bwin * 
11, Sentiments or images adapted to nature Da * 
formable to truth an Us "DO 1. Ba 
Only nature can pieaſe thoſe taſtes unprejudiees ," 1 
lined, N N * hos 
Nature and Homer were, he found, the ſame, * 
12, Phyſicks; the ſcience which teaches the quale 
| Nature and nature's laws lay hid in night, | 
God ſaid, let Newton be, and all was light, nx Y 1. It 
13+ Of this word which occurs ſo frequently, with Fa 
nifications ſo various, and fo difficultly defined, Bojl 
_ _ an explication, which deſerve to be epi Navi 
Nature ſometimes means the Author of Nature, or nat, , Fre 
turans z ds, nature hath made man partly corporeal and part n thi 
material, For nature in this ſenſe may be uſed the word wn 
Nature ſometimes means that on whoſe account a thing is wht NA“ 
is, and is called, as when we define the nature of an angle, Fer Ca 
nature in this ſenſe may be uſed gence or quality, | 
Nature ſometimes means what belongs to a living creature at it 5 
nativity, or accrues to it by its birth, as when we lay, a man l 8 
_ 5 _ * child is 7 forward. Thit may be ei. _ 
retle aying, the man was bern jo; or 
TY 533 B, le Jaz or, the thing was gen ald wei 
Nature ſometimes means an internal principle of logal motion, 3 
we ſay, the ſtone falls, or the flame riſes by natwe; for this v 
may ſay, that rhe motion vp or down is ſpontaneous, or produced by in , 
proper cauſes | VIV 
ature ſometimes means the eſtabliſhed courſe of things corpo« to | 
real; as, nature makes the night ſucceed the day, This muy be NN, 
. termed eſtabliſhed order, or ſettled courſes | . To 
Nature means ſometimes the aggregate of the power; belonging T 
to a body, efpecially a living one; as when phyſicians ay, that nn 
nature is ſtrong, or nature lett to herſelf will do the cure. For this N. N 
may be uſed, conſtitutions temperament, or fructure of the body, : 
Nature is put likewiſe for the ſyſtem of the corporeal works of 8 
Cod ; as there is no phoenix or chimera in aaturt. Fot nature thuy pa 
applied, we may uſe tbe werld, or the univerſe. 4 Nay 
Nature is ſometimes indeed commonly taken for a kind of ſemi. . F 
deity. In this ſenſe it is beſt not to uſe It at all. 0 
Boyle's Free Enguity into the received Malm of Nature, that 
Nartvu'riTY. 2. J. [from nature.) The tate of being 1 
produced by nature. A word not uſed, 
This cannot be allowed, except we impute that unto the fiſt 
cauſe which we impoſe net on the ſecond 5 or what we deny unto 
nature we impute unto waturity. Brown '\ 
NAC VAL. a/. [naval, French; navalis, Latin. ] Aha 
1. . ſhips. - are d 
N camping on the main, 1. Ve 
Our naval army had beſieged Spain; 
They that the whole world's monarchy defign'd, 
Are to their ports by our bold fleet eonfin'd. Waller, | 
As our high veſſels paſs their watry way, ö N 
Let all the nava/ world due homage pay. Prixre 0 
2. Belonging to ſhips. | oe 
Maſters of ſuch numbers of ſtrong and valiant men, 4 well as of by 
all the naval ſtores that furniſh the world, Taxi. 25 
NAVE. 1. J. [nap, Saxon, ] T} 
1. The middle part of the wheel in which the axlo wigat 
moves. 
Out, out, thou ſtrumpet fortune ! all you god M 
In general ſynod take away her pe; hon, 
Break all the ſpokes and Halte rom her wheel, * 
And bowl the round nave down the hill of heav'n, | | ll 
As low as to the ſiends. Shakeſpeare t Hamlet, ſenp 
7 In the wheels of waggons the hollows of the novel, by their TY 
rotations on the ends of the axle-trees, produce a heat ſometime i "We 
intznle as to ſet them on fire. : nh 55 v 
2. [From vai, nave, old French] The middle put Fn 
of the church diſtinct from the aiſles or wings. 4 
It comprehends the nave or body of the church, together wid "Is 
chancel, Ayliffe's Pareo "ih 
Na'ver., n. J [napela, navela, Saxon.] 2 \N, 
1. The point in the middle of the belly, by ubich en. 1 To 
bryos communicate with the parent. Wi 
Imbraſides addreſt tn l. 
His javeline at him, and ſo ript his vil, that the wound, G0 e 
As endleſsly it ſhut his eyes, fo open d on the ground, 
It powr'd his entrailes. 6 1 
Ass children, while within the womb they live, i F 
| Feed by the nawel : here they feed not ſo. — Th 
The uſe of the navel is to continue the infant unto the mores 
and by the veſſels thereof to convey its aliments. Irn. 5 
Me from the womb the midwife muſe did take, cut 70 
Lhe cut my navel. mals will he 
There is a ſuperintending Providence, that ſome mimi, da 
hunt for the teat before they are quite gotten out of the lee wg 
and parted from the nawe{/lring. 0 
2. The middle; the interiour part. 8 
Being preſt to the war, f c 
Even when the navel of the ſtate was touch d. cue 
They would not thread the gates. Shakeſpeare © 4 
Within the nave! of this hideous wood, Aft 05 
N Immur'd in cypreſs ſhades, a ſorcerer dwells» "yh 
A'VELGALL. m % ied "P 
Naveigall iy a bruiſe on the top of the chine of the buck) dd — 
the ſaddle, right againſt the ne, occafioned either 1 pe b fog 
being ſplit behind, or the ſtuffing being wantings er 17 1 at's 
buckle fitting. down in that or ſome had weight dif 
lying direQly, behind the ſaddle, ſt hath q . 
Na'vsLworT., x. /; [coryledon.] A plants Miller uy 


0 


the appearance of houſeleek. Nevis. 


NAU 5 


napur, Latin; vavet, navenn, French.) 
3 in moſt reſpects with the turnep; 
eſſer root, and ſomewhat warmer in taſte. 
Ely the ſpecies, which 1s wild, is very 
it being the cale ſeed from which 
Miller. 


\'vEw- 
A plant. | 


t has 8 
» the iſle of 
much cultivated, 
they draw the oll. ; a 

UGHT- adj. Inahr, na pipe, Saxon; that is, -e 
NA 3t, not any thing.] Bad; corrupt; worthleſs: 
ag" wy hardly uſed but in ludicrous language. 

- 1 4 them that are able to put a difference between things naught 

Wit indifferent in the church of Rome, we are yet at contro- 
— — the manner of removing that which is naught. Hooker. 


ſter's ht: Oh Regan! ſhe hath 
Be 6 unkindneſs like a vulture here. Shakeſpeare. 


„ /, Nothing. This is commonly, though 
— written nought, See AuGnaT and 


ako be Be you f 
e a ſon ſet your decrees at naught 
= Nick down Juſtice from your awful W Shakeſpeare. 
NououTILY- adv, [from naughty.) Wickedly ; 
tly. 5 
I benin gte „. /. [from naughty.) Wiekedneſs; 
badne(s. Slight wickedneſs or perverſeneſs, as of 


" 2 n. . 
— WER of naughtineſs delights but -mine own; and 


: 1c; the acculing his traps might in ſome manner excuſe my 
et certainly 1 loth to do. : Sidney. 
Na ven Tv. adj. The ſame with naughr. ' 
1. Bad; wicked; corrupt. g 
A prince of great courage and beauty, but foſtered up in blood by 
his naughty father. Sidney. 
| Theſe naughty times 
Put bars between the owners and their rights. Shakeſpeare. 
How far that little candle throws his beams! 
80 ſhines a good deed in a naughty world, Shakeſpeare. 


now ſeldom uſed but in ludicrous cenſure. 
If gentle ſlumbers on thy temples creep, | 

But naughty man, thou doſt not mean to ſleep, 

Betake thee to thy bed. be Dryden. 
Naviicular. adj. [navicularis, Latin; nawiculaire, 
French.} In anatomy, the third bone in each foot 
that lies between the aſtragalus and ofla e 

| ict. 

NA'VIGABLE. adj. [nawvigable, Fr. navigabilis, Lat.] 

' Capable of being paſſed by ſhips or boats. | 

The firſt-peopled cities were all founded upon theſe navigabl. 

vers or their branches,” by which the one might give ſuccour to 

wee: Ralcigh's Hiſtory of the World. 

Many have motioned to the council of Spain, the cutting of a 

: wviyable channel through this ſmall iſthmus, ſo to ſhorten their 

common voyages to China, and the Moluccoes. Heylyn. 
Almighty Jove ſurveys 

Fatth, air, and ſhores, and navigable ſeas. Dryden. 

NevicaBIEN ESS. 1. J. [from navigable.) Capacity 
to be palſed in veſſels. ; pris 
7. Na'vicaTtg. v. #, [navigo, Latin; naviger, Fr.] 
To ſail ; to paſs by water. 
The Phanicians navigated to the extremities of the weſtern 
ocean. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
V NTVIcAT E. v. a. To paſs by ſhips or boats. 
Prufu, the father of the emperor Claudius, was the firſt who 
xavigated the northern ocean. Arbutbnot on Coins. 
Navioa'rion, 2. J. [navigation, Fr. from navigate. 
1, The aQ or practice of paſſing by water, 
Our ſhipping for number, ſtrength, mariners, and all things 


1. ltis 


that aypertain to navigation, is as great as ever. Bacon, 
The loadftone is that great help to navigation. More, 
Rude as their ſhips, was navigation then, ; | 
No uſeful compaſs or meridian known 
Coalting, they kept the land within their ken, 
Ad knew no north but when the poleſtar ſhone. Dryden. | 


When Pliny names the Pani as inventors of navigation, it muſt 
| be underſtood of the Phanicians, from whom the Carthaginians 
we deſcended, Avrbuthnot on- Coins. 
2. Veilels of navigation. 
Tho! you untie the winds, and let them fight 
Againſt the churches, tho' the yeſty waves 
Confound and ſwallow navigation up. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
Navica'ror, n, . [navigateur, French; from navi- 
21 dailor ; ſeaman; traveller by water. 
Py the funding of nawigators, that ſea is not three hundred and 
ly foot deep. Brerexwood. 
The rules of navigators muſt often fail. Brown. 
The contrivance may ſeem difficult, becauſe the ſubmarine na- 
Vigaters will want winds, tides, and the fight of the heavens. 
: Wilkins's Mathematical Magic. 
„This tereftrial globe, which before was only a globe in ſpecula- 
hon, hasfince been ſurrounded by the boldneſs of many navi m— 
: 4 | emp Co 
Nav LAGE. 1. .. [naulum, Lat.] The freight of paſ- 
\ ſengers in a ſhip. | 
\WWNMACHY, . /. [naumachic, Fr. 
A mock ſea fight, 


INAU'SEATE. v. 1. [from nauſea, Latin.] To 
dow (queamiſh; to turn away with diſguſt. 


naumachia, Lat.] 


"'t over. fatigue the ſpirits, leſt the mind be ſeized with a laſ- | 


We, and nauſeate 
Nu have al it, 


PNAUSEATE. v. a. 
. 8 loathz to reje& with diſguſt, 


Ve we fingle out ſeveral diſhes, and reject others, the ſelec- 
Ian lrems arbitrary ; 


and grow tired of a particular ſubject before 


74 and nauſcated in another. Brown. | 
Old axe, with ſilent pace, comes creeping on, 

*1ſeatet the praiſe, which in her youth the won, 

r hates the muſe by which the was undone. dep. 
PAUent nauſeates and loaths wholeſome foods. lack. 
"Thoſe heads, as ſtomachs, are not ſure the beſt, 

7 hich nauſeate all, and nothing can digeſt. | Pope. 

N linke with diſguſt. 

$9 his hold and turned from her, as if he were na ſanted, 

3 her a laſh with his tall. Swift, 

3 adj. [from nauſea, Latin ; nay/ce, French. ] 
ome; 


; diſguſtful ; regarded with abhorrence. 

ſe trifles wherein children take delight, 
pars "auſeous to the young man's appetite. 

dom thoſe gaieties aur youth requires 

o xeiciſe their minds, our age retires. Denham. 

5 wholeſome juice is pleaſant to the taſte and agreeable to 


head! ſant, and at laſt even ae and loathſome. Ray. 
date phraſes will often make you go out of your way 


Wi atfully. adv. [from nau/ſecus.] Loathſomely ; | 


Thi thou 
gh cunning 
A that drug wee 80 


ly concealed, as well knowing how nau- 
down. in a lawful monarchy, which was 


Watts on the Mind. | 


for many are cry d up in one age, which are | 


ew (rg hunger and thirſt be well appeaſed, and then it be- 


NE A 


| "preſcribed for ; , ; „ TT ali | 5 5 | 
— 4 rebellious commonwealth, yet they yt 


; Their ſatire's praiſe ; 
So nauſeonſly and ſo unlike they paint. Garth's Diſp. 
Nav" sz0usNEss. n, J. [from xanſeout.) Loathſome- 
neſs ; quality of raifing diſguſt. 
The nauſeouſn;ſs of ſuch company diſguſts a reaſonable man, when 
he ſees he can hardly approach greatneſs but as a moated caſtle ; he 
_ firſt paſs through the mud and filth with which it is encom- 


. paſſed, . | Dryden's Aurengzebe. 
Nav"TICAL.] adj. 3 Latin.) Pertaining to 
Nav'rick. ſailors. | 


He elegantly ſhewed by whom he was drawn, which depainted 
the nautical compaſs with aut magnes, aut magna. Cam. 
NAU'TILUS. n. /. ¶ Latin; nautile, French.) A ſhell 


fiſh furniſhed with ſomething analagous to bars and a 


fail. 
Learn of the little nautilus to fail, | 
: Spread the thin oar and catch the driving gale, Pepe. 
N vv. . J. [from navis, Latin.) An aſſembly of 
ſhips, commonly ſhips of war; a fleet. 
On the weſtern coaſt rideth a puiſſant navy. Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
Levy money, and return the ſame to the treaſurer of the navy 


Nax. adv. [ua, Saxon, or ne aye. 
1. No; an adverb of negation. 
| Diſputes in wrangling ſpend the day, 
Whilſt one ſays only yea, and tother nay. Denham. 
2. Not only ſo, but more, A word of amplification. 
A good man always profits by his endeavour, yea, when he is 
abſent 3 nay, when dead, by his example and memory; ſo good 
authors in their ſtile, Ben Jonſon's Diſcovery. 
He catechized the children im his chamber, giving liberty na 
invitation to as many as would, to come and bear. Fell. 
This is then the allay of Ovid's writings, which is ſufficiently 
recompenſed by his other excellencies; nay, this very fault is not 
without its beauties; for the moſt ſevere cenſor cannot but be 
pleaſed, Dryden. 
If a fon ſhould ſtrike his father, not only the criminal but his 
whole family would be rooted out, nay, the inhabitants of the 
place where he lived, would be put to the ſword, nay, the place it- 
ſelf would be razed. | Addiſon's Specrator. 
3. Word of refuſal. | 
They have beaten us openly uncondemned, being Romans, and 
have caſt us into priſon; and now do they thruſt us out privily ? 
nay verily ; but let chem come themſelves and fetch us out. 
Atts, xvie 37. 
| The fox made ſeveral excuſes, but the ſtork would not be ſaid 


nay ; ſo that at laſt he promiſed him to come. L' Efirange. 
He that will not when he may, 
When he would he ſhall have nay. Prov. 


\ Na'yworD. =. . [nay and word.] 
1. The ſide of denial; the ſaying nay, Not in uſe. 
Vou would believe my ſaying, 
Howe'er you lean to th' naywword. Shakeſp. Wint. Talc. 
roverbial reproach ; a bye-word. 


do not gull him into a nayword, and make him a common 
recreation, do not think I have wit enough to lie Rraight in my 


\ Shakeſpeare's Taelfth Night. 


" ap 
If 


3. A watchword. Not in ofe. 


I have ſpoke with her; and we have a naytvord how to know one 
another. I come to her in white, and cry mum; ſhe cries budget; 
and by that we know one another, Shakeſpeare. 


Ne. adv. [ Saxon. This particle was formerly of very 
frequent uſe, both fingly and by contraction in com- 
ound words: as, i for xe will or will not; nas 

or ne has or has not; nis for ne is or is net.] Nei- 


— a AG. at 


ther; and not. | 
| His warlike ſhield all cover'd cloſely was, 
ö Ne might of mortal eye be ever ſeen, | 
Not made of ſteel, nor of enduring braſs, Spenſer, 
Near. 1. J. ¶ nei, Iſlandick.] A fiſt. It is retained | 


in Scotland; and in the plural n2ave. 
Give me thy neaf, Monfieur Muſtardſeed. : 
To NEAL, v. a. 13 Saxon; to kindle.} To 
temper by a gra val and regulated heat. 
The workmen let it cool by degrees in ſuch relentings of fire, as 
they call their nealing heats; leſt it ſhould ſhiver by a violent ſucceed- 
ing of air in the room of fire, 


This did happen for want of the glaſſes being gradually cooled or 
neal:d. Boyle. 


cauſe it will make it ſofter, and conſequently work eaſier. 


cool of itſelf. ' Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 
To NEAL. v.n. To be tempered in fire. | 
Reduction is chiefly effected by fire, wherein, if they ſtand and 
neal, the imperfe metals vapour away. h Bacon. 
Nr A. adj. [nepplod, Saxon * poor.] Low; 
decreſcent. Uſed only of the tide, and therefore 
ſometimes uſed ſubſtantively. 
The mother of waters, the great deep, hath loſt nothing of her 
ancient bounds- Her motion of ebbing and flowing, of high ſprings 
and dead neapty are as conſtant as the changes of the moon. 
; Hakewill on Providence. 
How doth the fea conſtantly obſerveits ebbs and flows, its ſprings 
and neap-tides, and till retain its ſaltneſs, ſo convenient for the 
maintenance of its inhabitants. Ray. 


NE AR. prep. nen, Saxon; naer, Dutch and Scottiſh.] 


from. It is uſed both of place and time. 
| I have heard thee ſay, 
No grief did ever come ſo near thy heart, 


As when thy lady and thy true love died, 8bak:ſprare. 


Whoſe fame by every tongue is for her minerals hurl'd, 
Near from the mid-day's point thro'out the weſtern world. 
| Drayton. 
2. At hand; not far off. Unleſs it be rather in this 
ſenſe an adjective. 
Thou art — in their mouth, and far from their reins. 


Fer. xil. 2. 
He ſerv d great Hector, and was ever near, : 
Not with his trumpet only, but his ſpear. Dryden 8 En. 
Within a little. 
Self. pleaſing and humorous minds are ſo ſenſible of every reſtraint, 
as they will go near to think their girdles and garters to be bonds 
.and ſhackles. Bacon's Eſſays. 


3. 


This eagle ſh:ll go naar, ene time or other, nn a 


for his majeſty's uſe. Clarendon. 
| The narrow ſeas can ſcarce their bear, 
Or crowded veſſels can their ſoldiers hold. Dryden, 


| 3- Direct; ſtreight; not winding. 


Shak:ſpeare. | 


Digby. . 


If you file, engrave, or punch upon your ſteel, neal it firſt, be- | 
The 
common way is to give it à blood red heat in the fire, then let it 


At no great diſtance from; cloſe to; nigh; not far 


Thou thought ſt to help me, and ſuch thanks 1 give, | 
As one near death to thoſe that wiſh him live. Sbakeſpeare. 
With blood the dear alliance ſhall be bought, 
And both the people near deſtruction brought. Dryden. 
To the warlike ſteed thy ſtudies bend, 
Near Piſa's flood the rapid wheels to guide. =Dryden's Virg. 
Thie child was very near being excluded out of the ſpecies of 
man, barely by his ſhape. Locke. 
N E AR. adv 5 | 
1. Almoſt, | 


NEA 


| r „ n N 
e that paid a buſhel of wheat per acre, wauld pay now abo 


\ 4 


twenty-five pounds per annum; which would be near about 


m_ value of the land. | | Locke» 
The Caſtillan would rather have died in ſlavety than paid ſuch a 
ſum as he found would go near to ruin him. 5 on. 


NEAR. adj. . 


1. Not diſtant in place, or time. [Sometimes it is 
doubrful whether zear be an adjective or adverb.) 

This city is near to flee unto. Gen. xix. 20, 

Accidents, which however dreadful at a diſtance, at a nearer view 

lot much of their terrour. ö Fel. 

The will free from the determination of ſuch deſires, is left to 

the purſuit of nearer ſatisfactions. Leckes 

After he has continued his doubling in his thoughts, and enlarged 


his idea as much as he ye he is not one jot nearer the end of 
ſuch addition than at firſt ſetting out. | Lex ke. 


Whether they nearer liv d to the bleſt times, 
When man's Redeemer bled for human crimes; - 
Whether the hermits of the deſart fraught 
With living practice, by example taught. Harte. 
2. Advanced towards the end of an enterpriſe or dif- 
quiſition. i 
Unleſs they add ſomewhat elſe to define more certainly what 
ceremonies ſhall ſtand for beſt, in ſuch ſort that all churches in the 
world ſhould know them to be the beſt, and ſo know them that 
there may not remain any queſtion about this point; we are not a 
whit the nearer for that they have hitherto ſaid. Hooker, 


Taught to live the neareft way. 
To meaſure life, learn then betimes, and know 
Tow'rd ſolid good what leads the neareft way. Milton. 
4. Cloſe; not rambling; obſervant of ſtile or manner 
of the thing copied. 

Hannibal Caro's, in the Italian, Is the neareſt, the moſt poetical, 
and the moſt ſohorous of any tranſlation of the /Eneid. Yet though 
he takes the advantage of blank verſe, he commonly allows two 
lines for one in Virgil, and does not always hit his ſeaſe. Dryden. 

5. Cloſely related. F 

If one ſhall approach to any that is near of kin to him. 

1 Rs ; x Lev. xvlil. 6. 
6. Intimate ; familiar; admitted to confidence, 
If I had a ſuit to maſter Shallow, I would humour his men with 
the imputation of being near their maſter, _ Shakgſpeares 
7. Touching ; preſſin gz 1 dear. | 
Ev'ry minute of his being thru 5 
Againſt my 3 of life. Shakeſpeare's Machetb. 

He could never judge that it was better to be deceived than not, 

in a matter of ſo great and near concernment. Lockes 
8. Parſimonious, inclining to covetouſneſs ; as, a near 
man. 


Near hand, Cloſely ; without acting or waiting at a 
diſtance. 


The entring near hand into the manner of performance of that 
which is under deliberation, hath overturned the opinion of the 


poſſibility or impoſſibility. Bacon's Holy War, 

NxA RTV. adv, [from car.] | 
1. At no great diſtance; not e : 
Many are the enemies of the prieſthood ; they are diligent to ob- 
ſerve whatever may nearly or remotely blemiſh it, Artterburys 

2, os z preſſingly. oy 

early it now concerns us, to be ſure RENE: 
| Of our omnipotence. Milton's Paradiſe Lofts 
It concerneth them nearly, to preſerve that government which 
they had truſted with their money. Swift, 


3. In a niggardly manner, 
Nea'rness. . J. [from ncar.] 
1. Cloſeneſs; not remoteneſs; approach. 
God, by reaſon of nearngſt, forbad them to be like the Canaanites 
EET as 6 helped with nearneſs, and groſs 0 405 
icate ſculptures „ and with diſe 
tance z which was well ſeen in the controverſy between Phidias and 
Alcmeneg about the ſtatue of Venus. Wotton. 
Thoſe bleſſed ſpirits that are in ſuch a nearneſs to God, may well 
9 all fire and love, but you at ſuch à diſtance cannot find the effects 
of it. Du . 
The beſt rule is to be guided by the nearneſs, or diſtance at which 
| therepetitions are placed in the original, | - Pepe. 
2. Alliance of blood or affection. | Lb: 
Whether there be any ſecret paſſages of ſympathy between perſons 
of near blood; as, parents, children, brothers and ſiſters. There 
be many reports in hiſtory, that upon the death of perſons of ſuch 
nearneſs, men have had an inward feeling of it, Bacon. 
3. Tendency to avarice; caution of expence. 
It ſhews in the king a ncarngſt, but yet with a kind of juſtneſt. 
So theſe little grains of gold and ſilver, helped not a little to make 


up the great heap, | Bacon's Henry VII. 
NEAT. 1. /. [near nyten, Saxon; ant, Iſlandick and 
. Scottiſh, e | 
1. Black cattle; oxen. It is commonly uſed collec 


tively. I 
The ſteer, the heifer, and the calf, 
Are all called near, Shakeſp. Nint. 's Tale. 
Smoak. preſerveth fleſh ; as we ſee in bacon, nears tongues, and 
martlemas beef. , Bacon's Natural Hiſtory « 
His droves of aſſes, camels, herds of near, 


And flocks of ſheep, grew ſhortly twice as great. Sandy. 
What care of neat, or ſheep is to be had, 
I fing, Mecznas. May's Pirgil, 
Some kick'd until they can feel, whether Sk 
A ſhoe be Spaniſh or nears leather. Hudibras. 
As great a drover, and as grent 
A critick too, in hog or neat. Hudibras« 
Set it in rich mould, with neats dung and lime. rtimer« 
2. A 1 cow or ox. 
ho both by his calf and his lamb will be known, 
May well kill « nee and 4 theep of bis own, Tuff. 
o and get me ſome tepaſt. 
What ſay you to a neat's foot? 
'Tis paſſing good; 1 prythee, let me have it, Shakeſpeare 
Nzar. adj. [net, French; #itidus, Latin. ] 
1. Elegant, but without dignity. | 
The thoughts are plain, yet admit a little quickneſs and paſſion 3 


the expreſſion humble, as pure as the langtage. will afford; 
neat, but not florid; ig and yet lively. 


Popr, 
2. Cleanly. | | 
| Herbs and other 2 meſſes, 
Which the ncat- handed Phyllis dreſſes. Milton, 


If you were to ſee her, you would wonder what poor body It was, 

that was ſo ſurpriſingly rear and clean. 4 

3. Pure; unadulterated ; unmingled: now uſed only 
In the cant of trade, but formerly more extenſive. 


Tuns of ſweet old wines, along the wall 
Neat and divine drink. Chapman's Odyſſiy. 


When the beſt of Greece beſides, mixe ever, at our cheere, - 
My _ old ardent wine, with ſmall ; and our inferionr mates 
Drinke even that mixt wine meaſured too; thou drinleſt with- 

out thoſe crutey | | 
Our old wine, neate, 
Ns'aTHERD. n. /. 3 
one who has the care of blac 
N There netberd with cur and his horn, 


Chapman. 
, Saxon.] A cowkeeper; 
k cattle. Bd buculcus. 


| . Be a fence to the meadow and corn. 
* 


* 


NEC 


The fwains and tardy neatberds came, and laſt 
Menaleat, wet with beating winter maſt. 
Nr'atLY. adv. (from neat.] | 
1. Elegantly, but without dignity ; ſprucely, 
1 will never truſt « man again for keeping his ſword clean; nor 
believe he can have eyery thing in him, by wearing his apparel 
neatly. Shakeſp. All's tuell that ends well. 
To love an altar built, - 
Of twelve vat French romances neatly gilt. Pope. 
2. Cleantily, 
Nna"Twuss, n. . [from neat.) 
1. Spruceneſs ; elegance without dignity, 
elagius _ at the curious neatneſe of men's apparel. Feookers 
2. wary "Y 
Nun. . /. [nebbe, Saxon. 
1. Noſe Tat ; mouth, Waise in the north. 
How ſhe holds up the neb the bill to him, 
And arms her with the boldneſs of a wife, 
Take a glaſs with a belly and a long neh. 
2, [In Scotland.] "The bill of a bird, See Nun. | 
NEBULA. . J. es; It is applied to appearances, 
like a cloud in the human body; as alſo to films upon 
the eyes. ; 
Nz'avLovs. adj, Coat Latin.) Miſty ; cloudy. 
Na'cts Als. u. / [from necefary.] 'Things not 
only convenient but needfu] ; things not to de left 


out of daily uſe, Quibus doleat natura negatis. 

The ſupernatural nereſjaries are, the preventing, atliſting, and 
renewing grace of God, which we ſuppoſe God ready to annex 
to the revelation of his will, in the hearts of all that with obedient 
humble ſpirits receive and ſincerely embrace it. Hammond. 

We are to aſk of God ſuch neceſſaries of life as are neodful to us, 

while we live here. ; Duty of Man, 
Ihe right a ſon has, to be maintained and provided with the ne- 
teſſaries and conveniencies of life, out of his father's ſtock, give him 
a right to ſucceed to his father's property for his own good. Locke. 
N#'Ce854AR1LLY. adv, [from neceſſary.) 
1. Indiſpenſably, 

1 would know by ſome ſpecial inſtance, what one article of 
Chriſtian faith, or what duty required necearily unto all mens ſal- 
vation there de, which the very reading of the word of God is not 
apt to notify, 5 Hooker, 

Every thing le endowed with ſuch a natural principle, whereby it 
Ju neceſſarily inclined to promote its own preſervation and 33 

. 14. 


Wg. 


acons 


2. By inevitable conſequence, 
'They who recall the church unto that which was at the firft, muſt 
neceſſarily ſet buunds and limits unto their ſpeeches. Heoker, 
3. By fate not freely. 
The church js not of ſuch a nature as would necearily once 
begun, preſerve itſelf for ever, ear ſon. 
They ſubhected God to the fatal chain of cauſes, whereas they 
ſhould have refalved the neceſſity of all inferionr events into the free 
determination of Cod himſelf; who executes neeef/rriſy, that which 
he flrſt propoled treely+ South, 
NterssaAktx rss. . J. [from neceſary.] The ſtate of 
being neceſlary, a | 
NR CE¹ESSARV. aj. [necefarius, Latin.] 
1. Needful ; indiſpenſably requiſite, 
| Being it is impoſſible we ſhould have the ſame ſanctity which is 
in God, it will be neceſſary to declare what is this holineſs which 
-anaketh men be Means haly ones, and called ſaints, Pearſon, 
All greatneſs is in virtue underſtood 3 
"Tis only neceſſary to be good, Dryden Aurerg vebo. 
A certain kind of temper la neceſſary to the pleaſure and quiet of 
our minds, conſequently to our happineſs ; and that is holineſs and 
oodnels. : Tillotſon, 
The Dutch would go on to challenge the military government and 
» the revenues, and reckon them among what ſhall be thought ne- 


eſſary for their barrier, Swift, 
2. Not free; fatal; impelled by fate, 
Death, a necefary end, | 
Will come when it will come, Shaheſpeare. 


3. Conclulive; deciſive by inevitable conſequence, 
They iefolve us not, What they underſtand by the command. 
ment of the word x whether a literal and formal commandment, or 

« commandment U ſerred by any neceſſary inference, White. 
No man can thev! by any neceſary argument, that It is naturally 
Impollible that all the relations concerning America ſhould be falſe, 
r —_— Preface. 

To NWG ITA. wa. [from neceYſitas, Lat.] To 
make neceſſary ; not to leave free; to exempt from 
choice. 5 
Mast thou proudly aſcribed the govd thou haſt done to thy own 
Mength, or imputed thy fins and follies to the ne: 2 and in- 
evitable decrees of God, , Duppa's Ruler for Devotian, 
he marquis of Neweaſtle being prefled on both fides, was ne- 


5 ate to draw all hls army into Vork. Clarendon, 
Man fediie'd, 
And flatter'd out of all, believing les 
Againſt his Maker 1 no decree of mine | 
Conewring to necefhitate Nis fall. Milton, 


Our voluntary ſervice he requires, | 
Not our estate. Milton Paradiſe Loft 
Neither the Divine Providence, or his determinations, perſua- 
fon, or Inflexions of the underſtanding, or will of rational crea- 
tes doth deceive the underſtanding, or pervert the will, or ves 
„ate or incline either to any moral evil. | Hale, 
ho politician never thought that he might fall dangerouſly fick, 
and that fickneſs neogftiate bis removal from the courts South. 
I' Eternal, when he did the world create 
An other agents did weceſſitate 3 
No what he order'd they by nature do z 
"Thus light things mount, and heavy downward go, 
Man only boalts an arbitrary ſtate, Dryden, 
The perfettions of any perſon may create our veneration; his 
power, dur seat and his authority ariſing thence, a lervile and 
ted obedience but love can be produced only by Kindneſs, 
Ro rt, 
 Nucriiiraiiion, nf. [from weeefitate.] The at of 
making necellary ; tatal compuliton, 
"This necelfity, grounded wpon the nerofſiration of a man's will 
, Without his will, is © tar from leflening thoſe difficulties which 
Row trum the fatal deſtiny of the Stoicks, that it Increafeth them. 
| Bromball againft Hobber, 
Where the law makes a certain heir, there is a neryfitation 
ts onen where the law doth not name s certain heir, there is no 
nergftation to one, and there they have power of liberty to chooſe. 
; Brambatil againft Modder, 
Nev sm ed. [from ge.] In a fate of want, 
Not vled. 
This ring wat mine, and when 1 gave It Helen, 
| bad Ver, t ber fortune ever Nn 
N.. FUL # wo help, that by this token 
| would relieve tiers du. * ** 8 well that indy cu. 
Nycsesstroes, ag, [from gc Preſſed with po- 
verty. 
Vhey who were envied, found no ſtatistecMen in what they were 
envi ter, being poor and eee Clarendon. 
In keg al Nine, and iighting NMmtelt on thote ho, though not 


* 


nag infobvent, no vet very l ty, 4 gov mien Will not be 


y in going tv exurin den 


Nxck'ssIToUSNESS. #./; [from neceſſitous.] Poverty; 


Nuce'ss1TuDE, 1. J [from neceſſitudo, Latin. ] 
1. Want; need. 


2. Friendſhip. ; 
Necs's81TY, 3. J. [neceſfitas, Latin.] 
1. Cogency ; compulſion ; fatality. 


2. State of being neceſſary ; indiſpenſableneſs. 


3. Want; need; 


4. Things op wary rs human life. 


5. Cogency of argument; inevitable conſequence. 


others. Dryden. 
6. Violence; compulſion. 
Never ſhall 
Our heads get out; if once within we be, 
But ſtay compell'd by ſtrong neceſſities Chapman. 


NECK. . / [Pneca, Saxon; neck, Dutch.] 


We. 


There are multitudes of neceſtovs heirs and penurious parents, | 
parſons in pinching circumſtances, with numerous families of 
children» Arbuthnot. 


want; need, 
* Univerſal peace is demonſtration of univerſal plenty, for where 
there is want and neceſſitouſneſs, there will be quarrelling. Burnet, 


The mutual neceſſitudes of human nature :.Qcceſſarily maintain 
mutual offices — them. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 


eceſſity and chance 

Approach not me; fy what I will is fate. Milton. 
Though there be no natural zeceſſity, that ſuch things muſt be ſo, 
and that they cannot poſſibly be otherwiſe, without implying a con- 
tradition z yet may they be ſo certain as not to admit of any 
reaſonable doubt concerning them. Wilkins. 


Urge the nece//ity, and ſtate of times. Shakeſp» Richard III. 
Racine uſed the * in his Eſther, but not that he found any 
neceſſity of it i it was only to give che ladies an occaſion of entertain- 
ing the king with vocal muſick. | Dryden. 
We ſee the neceſſity of an augmentation, to bring the enemy to 
reaſon. Addiſon. 
verty, | 
'The art of ou ef is ſtrange, 

That can make vile things precious. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

The cauſe of all the diſtractions in his court or army, proceeded 
from the extreme poverty, and neceſſity his majeſty was in. Clarendon. 
We are firſt to conſult our own neceſſities, .but then the an, hs 
of our neighbours have a chriſtian right to a part of what we have 
to ſpare, L'Eftrange. 


Theſe ſhould be hours for neceſſities, 
Not for delights ; times to repair our nature 
With comforting repoſe, and not for us 
To waſte theſe times. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Great part of the world are free from the neceſſities of labour and 
employment, and have their time and fortunes in their own diſ- 
poſal, Law. 


There never was a man of ſolid underſtanding, whoſe apprehen- 
ſions are ſober, and by a penſive inſpection adviſed, but that he 
hath found by an irreſiſtible neceſſity, one true God and everlaſting 
being. Raleigb's eve 

Good- nature or beneficence and candour, is the product of right 


1. The part between the head and body. 
He'll beat Aufidlus' head below his knee, Y 

And tread upon his neck, Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 

The length of the face twice exceedeth that of the neck. Brown, 
She clapp'd her leathern wing againſt your row'rs, | 

And thruſt out her long neck, even to your doors. Dryden. 
T look on the tucker to be the ornament and defence of the female 
necks | Addiſon. 
2. A long narrow part. 

The acceſs of the town was only by a neck of land, between the 
ſea on the one part, and the harbour water on the other. Bacon, 

Thou walk' ſt as on a narrow mountain's neck, 
A dreadful height, with ſcanty room to tread, Dryden. 
3. On the Nuck immediately after; from one follow- 
ing another cloſely, | | 
He depos'd the king, | ; 
And, on the neck of that, taſk'd the whole ſtate. Shakeſpeare. 

The ſecond way to aggregate ſin, Is by addition of ſin to fin, 
and that is done ſundry ways ; firſt by committing one fin on the 
neck of another; as David ſinned, when he added murther to adul- 
ter. 0 Perkins. 
Inſtantly on the neck of this came news, that Ferdinando and 
Iſabella had concluded a peace. Bacon. 
4. To break the neck of an affair; to hinder any thing 
being done; or, to do more than half. 
Nk"CKBkkF, ww 7 [neck and bref.) The coarſe fleſh 

of the neck of cattle, ſold to the poor at a very cheap 
rate. | 
"They'll fell (as cheap as weekbeef)) for counters. Swift. 
Ne"cxcLoaTH. ./. [neck and cloath.] That which 
men wear on their neck, : 

Will ſhe with huſwife's hand provide thy meat, 
And ev'ry ſunday morn thy neckeleath plait ? Cay. 
Nyse AT TE. 0 1. J. A gorget ; handkerchief for 
Nu'erräcultr. a woman's neck. 

Nu"CKLACPE, . /., [neck and lace.) An ornamental 
ring of beads or precious ſtones, worn by women 
on their neck. 

Ladies, as well then as now, wore eſtates in their ears. Both 
men and women Wore torques, chains, or necklaces of filver and 
gold let with precious ſtones, Arbutbnet on Coins, 

„Or loſe or heart, or necklace, at a ball, Popes 
Ne TREND: 1. J. [neck and weed, ] Hemp: in ridi- 
cule. 


Ns CROMANCER, . . [rxps and ufig. ] One who by 

charms can converſe with the ghoſts of the dead ; a 
conjurer ; an inchanter. | 

I am employed like the general who was forced to kill his enemies 
twice over, whom a nerromancer had raiſed to life. Sevift's Miſcel. 
Ni "CROMANCY, . J. [vxps; and pail; necromance, 
French.) | 


1. The art of revealing future events, by communica- 
tion with the dead. | | 
The reſurreQion of Samuel ie nothing but deluſion in the prac- 
tice of necromancy and popular conception of ghoſts. Brown, 
2. Enchantment ; conjuration. | 
He did it partly by necremancy, wherein he was much (killed, 
Aldot's Deſcription of the World, 
This palace ſtandeth in the air, 
By wecromuncy placed there, 
„ That it no tempeſts needs to fear, Drayton. 
Ns'ctarn. ad}. [from near.) Tinged with nec- 
tar; mingled with neQar; abounding with neQar, 
He gave her to his daughters to imbathe 
In #e&tar'd leavers ftrew'd with atphodil. 
How charming ie divine philoſophy ! 
Not harſh and erabbed, as dull fools ſuppoſe, 
But muſical as is Apollo's lute, 
And a perpetual fealt of netfar'd ſweets, 
Where no crude ſurfeit reigns. 
He with the Nais wont to dwell, 
Leaving the »e&ar'd feaſts of Jove. 
Niers Atous, adj, 


| neQar; ſweet wn 


| 


Milton, 


Mileen, 


F. enton. 


Act; { well 


2 Latin.] Reſembling 


Ne'cTarine. adj. ¶ from near, 


N F Nectarine 15 [ Mit, 

E CTARINE, 3. /. [| nefarine, Fren : 

the lum kind, 7 rench.] A fruit of 
an ſenooth rind and th 


1. en preſſing difficulty; neceſſit 


2. Want; diſtreſsful poverty. 


3. Want; lack of any thing for uſe. 


To Nx RD. v. a. [from the noun. To want; wh” 


reaſon z which of neceſſity will give allowance to the failings of To NEED. v. #, 
$7 1. To be wanted; to be neceſſary, 


2. To have neceſlity of any thing ; 


NEED ER. #. . 


_ "Annual for me, the the 
The _ neftareous L 


. 9 
To their ſupper · fruita they fall + Sweet a del, 


The only nefarines are the murry and Mille, 
laſt there are two ſorts, one, which is the beg der and of thy 


other ſomething long; of the murry there are 28 4 uud, and th 


he very ſtream of his life, and the bufineſ, - | 
muſt, upon a warranted need, r a better eee 
a akeſpeare' , y 
That ſpirit that firſt ruſh'd on _ * Meaſure for Mar, 
In the camp of Dan, | 
Be efficacious in thee now at need. Miltow 

In thy native innocence proceed, et Aen. 

And ſummon all thy reaſon at thy need. Dyda 
Famine is in thy cheeks; | 

2 and 3282 _ within thine eyes, 

ontempt and beggary hang upon thy back, | 

Defer not to give to him has is in avs . 1 kal che 

The diſtant heard, by fame, her pious deeds; claſs iy 
And laid her up for their extreameſt needs ; 
A future cordial for a fainting mind. 

God ſometimes calls upon thee to relieve the need; of th bot. 
ſometimes the neceſſities of thy country, and ſometimes 22 
wants of thy prince. g ? , 

Wha 


God grant we never may have need of you. 


g A Shale 
God who ſees all things intuitively, neith ton 
nor uſes it. p Y, neither ſtands in need logic, 


to be in want of; to requie. 
Baſeſt beggars 
Are in the pooreſt thing ſuperfluons ; 
2 * more than nature necdi. 
an's life is cheap as beaſts. Shakeſpeare 
The whole nced not a phyſician, but the ne? ls 111 
Thou thy regal ſceptre ſhalt lay by, tw, 
For regal ſceptre then no more ſhall neat. Min 
To aſk whether the will has freedom? is to aſk, hett . 
power has another ? A queſtion too abſurd to need an mie. 


Lacla 


More ample ſpirit than hitherto was wont, 
Here needs me whiles the famous anceſtors 
Of my moſt dreadful ſovereign. I recount. 
When we have done it, we have done all that is 
and all that needs. 


Spenſer, 
in our power, 
Locle. 
; to be in want of 
any thing. | 
We have inftances of perception whilft we are aſleep ; but hoy: 
coherent and how little er mae to the perfection of ener 
being, thoſe who are acquainted with dreams need not be told. Lick, 
He that would diſcourſe of things, as they agree in the complex 
idea of extenſion and ſolidity, needed but uſe the word body. Lacks 


[from need.] One that wants any 


If the time thruſt forth 

A cauſe for thy repeal, we ſhall not ſend 

O'er the vaſt world, to ſeek a ſingle man; 

And loſe advantage, which doth ever cool 

„In th' abſence of the needer, Shakeſpeare's Coriolanats 

Nxz'prvul. adj. [need and full.] Neceſſary ; indil. 
penſably requiſite, on | 
Give us all things that be needfu/, both for our ſouls and bodies 

| | Common Prayers 
Do you conſent we ſhall acquaint him with it, 

As wp. en in our loves, fitting our duty? Shakes Hamlet, 
All things needful for defence abound, 

Mneſtheus, and brave Sereſthus walk the tound. * 0 


To my preſent purpoſe it is not needful to uſe argumend, to 
evince the world to be finite. | 4 Lieb. 


A lonely deſart and an empty land, 
Shall ſcarce afford, for needful hours of reſt, 
„A ſiugle houſe to their benighted gueſt, Addiſan er Hay, 
Net peuLLY. adv. [from needful.] Necellaily, 
They who : 
Dare for theſe poems, yet both aſk and read, 
And like them too; mult needfully, tho! few, , 
Be of the beſt. Ben Jonſon 
Nexr'prevLNtss. 2. % [from needſul.] Neceſſity, 
Nez"biLY. adv. [trom needy.] In poverty; poorly, 
Nee'piness. . / [from needy.] Want; poverty. 
Whereas men have many reaſons to perſuade ; to uſe them all & 
once, weakneth them. For it argueth a needineſs in every of the 


reaſons, as if one did not truſt to any of them, but fled from one to 
another, 


NEE'DLE. 2. / [nzvl, Saxon.] h ; 
1. A ſmall inſtrument pointed at one end to piece 
cloath, and perforated at the other to receive tit 
thread, uſed in ſewing, 
For him you waſſe in tears your widow'd hours, 
For him your curious needly paints the flowers. Dla 
The moſt curious works of art, the ſharpeſt finelt weed{e, doth 
appear as a blunt rough bar of iron coming from the _ 1 N 
Orge. | 1 4 
2. The ſmall feel bar which in the mariner compil 
ſtands regularly north and ſouth. 
Go bid the needle its dear north forſake, 
To which with trembling rev'rence it doth 2 
The uſe of the loadſtone and the mariners needle was 00 
known, | Buyne's They 


Nee'v1.6-FISH, #. J. [Gelone ; needle and. . Akud 
One rhomboidal bony ſcale of the — W. bread 
Nes"DLEFUL., u. /. [needle and full.| As much 
as is generally put at one time in the needle. rw 
Nrn. / [from needle.) Hewbon 
NkKEDLEMAKER, g needles. 
Net DIEwok k. 2 / [needle and work] 
1. The buſineſs of a ſempſtreſs. 
2. Embroidery by the needle. | 
In #eedlexvorks and embroideries, it is more plealing 3 1, 
_ work _ . OI. ground, than a dark and 7% 
Work u 4 ome . 
In « cue brede of needlework, 0ne colour ll way e 
juſt degrees, and another riſes ſo inſenſidly, that we of the one 
without being able to diſtinguiſh the total vaniſhing 
the firſt appearance of the other. 


thing. 


neſs, as If that dd au 


N E G 


not 
* 


lings do, giving 
As vo which had too much. 


vun plex. adv, [from needle.) Unneceſſarily W 
without nee more difficult to be learnt and needleſly ad- 
gegen Ine a troubleſome art. * | rb 
Neg rissen ss. 1. /. [from needles.) Unneceſſt Hi 
1 St. Paul's epiſtles, after ſo great à train of expoſitors, 


jet ſeem cenſurable for * needlefſneſs, did not daily W 

ed men juſtify it. { | e. 

mo * (om need.) Something neceſſary. 
ehind | 


jous 
Ns DEN T. . 


1 ccrip did hang, in which his needments he did bind. Spanſer. 

3 never, Saxon, unwilling.] Neceſſarily; 
Ne empulſion 3 indiſpenſably. | 

"eral and perpetual voice of men is as the ſentence of 

God naa; for that which all men have at all times learned, 


herſelf muſt needs have taught. [ Hooker. 
m— mult needs _ done the thing which 3% imagine fo 
mow needs after him, madam, with my letter. Shakeſpeare. 


Another being elected and his ambaſſadors returned, he would 


the cauſe of his repulſe. Davies. 
1 ine 
rtal ſight to fail: objects divine 
er- impair, and weary human ſenſe. Milton. 


he principles of nature muſt needs be ſuch as philoſophy 
e b to ſet bounds to omnipotence. | Glanville. 
92 trial at law muſt needs be innocent in itſelf, when nothing elſe 
corrupts it; becauſe it is a thing which we cannot but want, and 


no living in this world without it. Kettlewell. 
ct I have affairs below, ; 
Which J muſt needs diſpatch before I go. Dryden. 


Ner'pv. 44. [from need.] Poor; neceſſitous; diſ- 


treſſed by poverty. 5 
Their gates to all were open evermore, 
Ard one lat waiting ever them before, 
To call in comers by, that needy were and poor. 
In his ncedy ſhop a tortoiſe hung, 
An alligator ſtuft'd, and other ſkins 
Of ill-ſhap'd fiſhes. Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 
The poor and needy praiſe thy name. . Pſalm Ixxiv. 21. 
Webring into the world a poor needy uncertain life, ſhort at the 
lengeſt, and unquiet at the beſt, . Tomple. 
Being put to right himſelf upon the needy, he will look. upon it 


Spenſer. 


call from God to charity, _ Ketilewell. 
= Nuptials of form, of int'reſt, or of ſtate, | 

Thole leeds of pride are fruitful in debate: 

Let happy men for gen'rous love declare, ; 

And chuſe the needy virgin, chaſte and fairs Glanville, 


To relizve the * and comfort the afflicted, are duties that 


fill in our way every day. Aadiſon's Spectator. 
NIE. [for never. ] 
It appears I am no horſe, 
That 1 can argue and diſcourſe z 
Have but two legs, and ne'er a tail. Hudibras. 


J. Niu, v. u. [ny/e, Daniſh ; nieſen, Dutch.] To 
ſneeſe; to diſcharge flatulencies by the noſe. Re- 
tained in Scotland. ba 
He went up and ſtretched himſelf upon him; and 
ſeven times, and opened his eyes. 
By his neefings a light do 
lids of the morning. 


the child neeſed 
2 Kings, iv. 35. 
ſhine, and his eyes are like the eye- 


Job, xll. 18. 
MF. n./. [old French; body of 
a church; the nave. 


be church of St. Juſtina, by Palladio, is the moſt handſome, 
luminous, diſencumbered building in Italy. The long nef conſiſts 


from 45006, The 


of a row of five cupolas, the croſs one has on each ſide a ſingle cu- | 


pola deeper than the others. Addiſon. 
Nera'nious, adj, [nefarius, Latin.] Wicked; abo- 
minable, : 

The moſt nefarious baſtards, are they whom the law tiles inceſ- 
tuous baſtards, which are begotten between aſcendants and deſcen- 
dints, and between collateral, as far as the divine prohibition ex- 
tends, f Ayliffe's Parergon. 

NEGATION. 3. /. [negatio, Latin; negation, Fr.] 
1, Denial: the contrary to affirmation. 


Our aſſertions and negations ſhould be yea and nay, for whatſo- | 


ever is more than theſe is ſin. Rogers. 
2. Deſcription by denial, or excluſion, or exception. 
Negation is the abſence of that which does not naturally belong to 
the thing we are ſpeaking of, or which has no right, obligation, 
or neceſſity to be preſent with it; as when we ſay a ſtone is inani- 
mate, or blind, or deaf. . Watts's Logick. 
Chance ſignifies, that all events called caſual, among inanimate 
bodies, are mechanically and naturally produced according to the 
determinate figures, textures, and motions of thoſe bodies, with 
this only negation, that thoſe inanimate bodies are not conſcious of 
their own operations. _ 
3. Argument drawn from denial. 
It may be proved in the way of negation, that they came not from 
Europe, as having no remainder of the arts, learning, and civilities 
of it, ; Heylyn. 
Nr'carive, adj, [ negat if, French ; negativus, Lat.] 
1, 1 contrary to affirmative. 
2. Implying only the abſence of ſomething. 
There is another way of denying Chriſt with our mouths which 
negative, when we do not acknowledge and confeſs him. South. 
Confider the neceſſary connection that is between the 1 
; Ti otſon. 


ind politive part of our duty. | 
. . the power to withhold, though not to com- 
pe 


Bentley. 


dann we an r of a negative voice as king, they are not 
aſhamed to ſeek — ein me of the liberty of uſing my reafon with 
1 good conſcience. | King Charles. 


NVoAxivx. n. /. 


. A propoſition by which ſomething is denied. 
of negatives we 4 far the leaſt — Bu they are uſually 
» and many times impoſſible to be proved. Tillotſon, 
2. A particle of denial; as, nor. 
A purer ſubſtance is defin'd, 
t by an heap of negatives combin'd 
Aſk what a ſpirit is, you'll hear them cry, 
Nv th no matter, no mortality. 
TIVELY, adv, [from negative.] 
1 ay denial; in the form of denial; not affirma- 


eg, be whether be ad got vun u dl? be anſwer 


Cleawveland. 


Boyle | nn dwell much upon their 


NrecGLECTFULLY. 


NecLEcTiON. #. 


NEGLIGENCE, =. 


Ne'cLIGENT. adj. 


NEG 


2. In form of ſpeech implying the abſence of ſome- 


thing, 


The fathers draw argurnents from the Scriptures nepati in 

of that whicle is evil; Scriptures teach it 5 75 it 

. A ere 

To this I ſhall ſuggeſt ſomething of anſwer, both nega- 

8 . | vhs Pk 

what this image of God in man is, negatively, by 

ſhewing wherein it does not conſiſt ; and poſitively, by ſhewing 

7 Neat er rt South. 
0 CT. v. a. [neglefus, Latin. ] > 
1. To omit aL 2 | 

Where honour due and rey'rence none-neglef?s. Milton. 

2. To treat with ſcornful heedleſſneſs. | 
If he neglef? to hear them! tell it unto the church. Matthew. 
This my long ſuff ring and my day of grace, 
Thoſe who wegle# and ſcorn ſhall never taſte. Milton. 


3- To poſtpone. 
| I have been long a ſleeper ; but I truſt 
= abſence doth neglect no great deſign, 
Which by my preſence might have been concluded. Shakeſp. 
NecLE'crT. 2. J. [negle&us, Latin.] 
1. Inſtance of inattention. 
2. Careleſs treatment; ſcornful inattention. | 
I have perceived a moſt faint neglecf of late, which I have rath 
blamed as my own jealous curioſity, than as a very pretence or pur- 
poſe of unkindneſs. Shakeſpear?' King Lear. 
3. Negligence; frequency of neglect. | 
Age breeds neglef in all, and actions 
Remote in time, like objects remote in place, 
Are not beheld at half their greatneſs. 
4. State of being unregarded. | 
| Reſcue my poor remains from vile neplef, 
With virgin honours let my herſe bedeckt, ̃ 
And decent emblem. | Prior. 
NxorNor ER. . / [from neglect.] One who neglects. 
Naor z crrVL. adj. Lxcgledt and Full. ] 
1. Heedleſs; careleſs; inattentive: with of. 74 
Moral ideas not offering themſelves to the ſenſes, but being to be 
framed to the underſtanding, people are neg/eful of a faculty they 
are apt to think wants nothing. Locke. 
Though the Romane had no great genius for trade, yet they 
were not entirely neg/e#ful of it. '  Arbuthnot on Coins. 
2. Treating with indifference. 
If the father careſs them when they do well, ſhew a cold and 


negl-#ful countenance to them upon doing ill, it will make them 
ſenſible of the difference. 7 Locke on Education, 


ady, [from negle&/ful.) With 
heedleſs inattention ; careleſs indifference. A word 
not uſed, | 


Denbam. 


, [from gl.] The ſtate of 
negligent, 


Sleeping neglect ion doth betray to loſs 
The conqueſts of our ſcarce cold conquerors 


being 


Shakeſpeare. 


NecLE'cTivE. adj. [from neglect.] Inattentive to; re- 


gardleſs of. : 
I wanted not probabilities ſufficient to raiſe jealouſies in any king's 
heart, not wholly ſtupid, and negleFive of the publick peace. 
. King Cbarles. 
JS. [negligence, French; negligen- 
tia, Latin. 


leſsly. 
2, Inſtance of neglect. | 
She let it drop by negligence, Ng | 
And, to th' advantage, I being here, took't up. Shakeſp. 
1. Careleſs; Diet habitually inattentive. 
My ſons, be not now negligent ; for the Lord hath choſen you to 
- ſtand before him. 2 Chron. xXxix. 11. 
2. Careleſs of any particular: with of before a noun. 


Her daughters ſee her great zeal for religion; but then they ſee 
an equal earneſtneſs for all ſorts of finery. They ſee ſhe is not ne- 


Ne'GLIGENTLY. adv. [from negligent. ] 
1. Careleſsly ; heedleſsly ; without exactneſs. 

Inſects have voluntary motion, and therefore imagination; and 
whereas ſome of the ancients have ſaid that their motion is indeter- 
minate, and their imagination indefinite, it is neg/igently obſerved ; 
for ants go right forwards to their hills, and bees know the way to 
their hives. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Of all our elder plays, 
This and Philaſter have the loudeſt fame; 
Great are their faults, and glorious is their flame. 
In both our Engliſh genius is expreſt, 


Lofty and bold, but negligently dreſt. Waller. 
In comely figure rang'd my jewels ſhone, i 
Or negligently plac'd for thee alone. Prior. 


2. With ſcornful inattention. 


tium, Latin.) To have intercourſe of buſineſs; to 


private matters. 


Have you any commiſſion from your lord to ate with my 
face ? gs rote welfth Night. 
She was a buſy negotiating woman, and in her withdrawing 


chamber had the fortunate conſpiracy for the king againſt King 
Richard been hatched. 


weakeneth them. Bacon. 
They that receive the talents to negotiate with, did all of them 
except one, make profit of them. 
A ſteward to embezzle thoſe goods he undertakes to manage; 


I can diſcover none of theſe intercourſes and negotiations, unleſs 
that Luther negotiated with a black boar. 


NuecoTta"T1ON. 1. / [negociation, French; from ne- 

gotiate.) Treaty of buſineſs, whether publick or 
rivate. - 

Oil is low, ſmooth, and ſolid z ſo are Spaniards obſerved to be 

in their motion : Though it be a queſtion yet unreſolved, whether 


their affected gravity and ſlowneſs in their negotiations have tended 
more to their prejudice or advantage. 


They ceaſed not from all worldly labour and negotiation. White. 


NecoTia'ToOR. 2. / [negeciatenr, French; from nego- 
tiate.] One employed to treat with others. 


Thoſe who have defended the nn of our iators at 


1, Habit of omitting by heedleſſneſs, or of acting care- 


negligent, French; negligent, Lat.] 


ligent of her devotion ; but then they ſec her more careful to pre- 
Ra her complexion. - | ' Law. 
We have been negligent in not hearing his voice, Bar. i. 9. 
3. Scornfully regardleſs. | 
Let ſtubborn pride poſſeſs thee long, 
And be thou negligent of fame; 
With ev'ry mule to grace thy ſong, | | 
May'ſ thou deſpiſe a poet's name. Swift's Miſcellany. 


To Nx CO“ TIAT E. v. u. [negocier, French; from nego- 


traffick; to treat: whether of publick affairs, or 


Bacon: Henry VII. 
It is a common error in negociating z whereas men have many 
reaſons to perſuade, they ſtrive to uſe them all at once, which 


Hammond. 


an embaſſador to betray his prince for whom he ſhould negetiate; 
are crimes that double their malignity from the quality of the ac- 
Decay of Piety. 


Atterbury. 


Howard. 


NEO 


| the French up to their demands; but ſay nothing to juſtify thoſe” 
demands. ; 2 Swifd 
NE"GRO. 3. J. [Spaniſh ; »egre, French.) A blac 
moore. & p 
Negroes tranſplanted into cold and fl tic habi „continue 
their hue in themſelves and their 9 85 yin 
Nere. 3. % [niff, Iſlandick; 2%, Scottiſh.) Fiſt. It 
is likewiſe written neaf. 


Sweet knight, I kiſs thy nei. _ Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
To Nercn. v. #. [hnzxan, Saxon; negen, Dutch.] To 
utter the voice of a | "SB 


orſe or mare. 
Note a wild and wanton herd, ? 

ues of 2 and unhandled an . wa 
| Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing loud, Shak 

They were as fed horſes, every one 9 Jeremiab, v. 8. 

Run up the ridges of the rocks amain 5 

And with ſhrill zeighing: fill the neighbouring plain. Dryden. 
The gen'rous horſe, that nobly wild, | 

Neighs on the hills, and dares the i lion. Smith. 

wy 10 4 #. J. [from the verb.] The voice of an 

. NOTICE, 


It is the prince of palfreys ; his neigh is like the bidding of mo- 
narch, and his countenance enforces homage. Sbaleſpeare. 
NEIGHBOUR. 3. / [negebun, Saxon. ] 
1. One who lives near to another. | 
Fe M _ LO 3 of — as he could draw out of Ox- 
an e nei i ons. 
A kid . he ſlew, 
The choicer part was his fick neighbour's due. Harte. 
2. One who lives in familiarity with another; a word 
of civility. | 3 | | 
Maſters, my good friends, mine honeſt neighbours ” 
Will you undo yourſelyes ? Shakepeare's Macbeth, 
3. Any thing next or near. n 
This man ſhall ſet me parking; 
I'll lug the guts into the neighbour room. 
4. Intimate; confidant. 2 
; The deep revolving witty Buckingham | 
No more ſhall be the neighbour co my counſels, Shakefpeares 
5. [In divinity.) One partaking of the ſame nature, 
and therefore entitled to good offices. WC”. 
Sins againſt men are injuries ; hurts, loſſes, and damages, where- 
by our neighbour is in his dignity, life, chaſtity, wealth, good name, 
or any way juſtly offended, or by us hindred, * Perkins. 
The goſpel allows no ſuch term as a ſtranger z makes every man 
my neighbuur. Spratt's Ser mon 
You ſhould always change and alter your interceſſions, accord- 


ing as the needs and neceflities of your neighbours or acquaintance 
ſeem to require, 


8. baleſpeare. 


du 
To NercHBOUR. v. a, [from the noun.] 
1. To adjourn to; to confine on. 
Wholeſome berries thrive and ripen beſt, 
Neighbour'd by fruit of baſer quality, 


Give me thy hand, 
Be pilot to me, and thy places ſhall | 
Still neighbour mine. Shakeſpeare's Winter"s Talc. 
Theſe grow on the leiſurely aſcending hills that neighbour tha 
ſhore, Sandys's Journey. 
Things nigh equivalent and neighbouring value, 
By lot are parted. | | 


Shakeſp. Henry V. 


> N Prior. 
2. To acquaint with; to make near to. 
That being of ſo young days brought up with him, 
And ſince ſo neigbbour d to his youth and haviour. Sbaleſp. 


Ne1'64BouRHoOOD, 1. /. [from neighbour.] 
1. Place adjoining. 4 3 
One in the neighbourbood mortally fick of the ſmall-pox, defiring 
the doctor to come to him. ä Fall 
I could not bear a 
To leave thee in the neigbbourbood of death, ; 
But flew in all the haſte of love to find thee. Addiſ. Cato. 
2. State of being near each other. a 
Conſider ſeveral ſtates in a neigblour bod; in order to preſerve 
peace between theſe ſtates, it is neceſſary they ſhould be formed into 
a balance. | Swifts 
3. Thoſe that live within reach of communication, 
How ill mean nig hour bod your genius ſuits ? 
To live like Adam midſt an herd of brutes ! 
Nter GHBOURLY. adj. [from neighbour, 
neighbour » kind; civil. | | 
The Scottiſh lord hath a neighborrly charity in him; for he bor- 
rowed a box of the ear of the Engliſhman, and ſwore he would pay 
when he was able. ' Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
The Woodberry fo nigh, and neighbourly doth live, 
With Abberley his friend. 
He ſteals my cuſtomers ; twelve he has under bonds never to re 
turn; judge if this be nejghbourly dealing. Arbuthnots 
NI“ an ORT. adv. {from neighbour.) With ſocial 
civility. | n 
NEIL T HER. conjun&. Inapðen, Saxon, ne either.) 
1. Not either. A particle uſed in the firſt branch. of a 
negative ſentence, and anſwered by mor, 
Fight neither with ſmall nor great, ſave only with the king. 
| 1 Kings, xxil. 31. 
Men lived at home, neither intent upon any foreign merchandiſe; 
nor inquiſitive after the lives and fortunes of their neighbours, Heylyn. 
| 2. It is ſometimes the ſecond branch of a negative or 
prohibition to any ſentence, 
Ye ſhall not cat of it, neither (hall ye touch it. Geneſis, Ill. 1 
This commandment ſtandeth nor for a eypher, neither is it read 
and expounded in vain among Chriſtians, White. 


3- Sometimes at the end of a ſentence it follows as a 
negative ; and though not very grammatically, yet 
emphatically, after another negative; in old En glich 
two negatives denied. | 

IF it be thought that it is the greatneſs of diſtance, whereby the 


ſound cannot be z we ſee that lightnings and Jos" 
near at hand, yield no ſound neither, ogy, coruſcations, 


Bacon. 
Men come not to the knowledge of which a thought i 
till they come to the uſe of reaſon, nor then he ih ; 999" 
Nui" THER, pronoun. Not either; nor one nor other, 
He _ loves, 
Nor either cares for him. Shake Ant. 
Which of them all l ge? I ne aut Chur. 
„ 2 eg ? neither can be enjoy'd 
th remain alive, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
The balance, by a propenſity to either ſide, — Tu Fell 
Suffice it that he's dead; all wrongs die with him: 
Thus 1 abſolve myſelf, and excuſe him, 


Who ſav'd my life and honour, but ou neither, 


| Harte, 
] Becoming a 


Drayton. 


Dryden. 
our narrow under- 
Locke. 
neitbep 
dent of each other, 6 


Nz"xurnar. . J. In aa, Latin.] Water 3 


water roſe. | 
Nrorurrz. n. / [neophyte, French; ue and pu ] 
a convert. 5 


One regenerated ; 
Naorz'ntex. adj, [neotericur, Lat.] Modern; novel; 
| EE 


1 FExperience makes us ſenſible of both, 

5 
lived w e friendſhip and equality of b 

lord, neither ſlave to his brother; but Y 4 


E 


NE 8 NEV. 'N E W 


We ane not to be guided elther by the miſreports of ſome anclents, | Their Purpoſe was, to fortify in ſome ſtrong place of the wild | It is now maintained, that propri 


» 


Jer the capriclo's of one or two neoterichs, Grew. | eountry, and there nefile "till ſucc . : , 
Nev, . /; [nepota, Latin.) An herb. A cock got into a ſtable was aofling in the draw among —— | bb. reſſed thus, be' is miſtaken though ite it to he 
ange, at 1%, be is miſtaken how Wiſe ſo 75 / wiſe 

; e » 


Ns"ranThe, n, / and s i 28 e 
J [ni and ve] A drug that ee commonly by the waterſide, and 2401.7” | common mode can only be defend... 


away all pain, 
There where no paion, pride, or gm, ras "IA w — there they ul near the ess, Efrrange. | very harſh and un precedented ellipſi 5 ppi l 


Lull'd with the ſweet a, pen, of a court f en. | though o wile, as n be it wi 
8 fuckers, 1 * fend diſgrace, * The flow U Argh tations not 2 9 Which . * . = the word among — hben h 
"eax their reſt, nor ſtir them from their place, opts le all the winter | it never ſo true which | © beſt au 
. - t 
NE FH EW, 5. [nepor, Latin 3 neveu, French, ] | 0 Mark where the ſhy directors creep, e 15 yy. once their affeQions begin to — N World to hai; hor, 
1. The — of * brother or ſiſter, - Nor 2 the ſhore approach too nigh ; | _— change —_ opinions. er cding pat 
| mmortal offipring of my brother ove The monſters nefile in the dee ; i 8» me never ſo much dowry and | 
My brighteſt nepboro and w om beſt hve? Dryden, To ſeize you in your paſſing ogg Swifts Miſcellanics, as ye mall lay. Pius gift, and 1 Will give le, 
I aſk, whether n the inheriting of this paternal power, the | To N E'STLE, V. a. | . % living creature, though newer ſo great angle Axxiy, Wu 
| grandſon by a daughter, hath a right before a nepbero by a brother? | 4, To houſe, as in a neſt, 3 1 of the body, inſtantly ag {eaſe ang the 
; Locle. Poor heart ! [7 * 1 „ eee 
regen. Wega, eee n > 
| were firſt py thoſe words of the Thou think'ſt by hov'ri | 1 Ga ; volles r H; of 
nepher of Jeſus do plainly lignify, after that my grandfather Jeſus In a forbidden or "Err ona 5 De d ath may be ſadden to him, though.it came b of th Tin 
had given himſelf to the reading of the law and the prophets, and Cupid found a downy bed, 9 e ſhuts hi ' | : > lo on 
_ _ of our fathers, and had gotten therein ſufficient Judge- And neftl'd in his little head. Prior. to ſee that e 22 Walnſt a ſmall I Would not h. ln. 
—＋ Wr alſo to write lomething pertaining to learning | 2, To cheriſh, as a bird her young, | Clear a light, and never * ice, tet te be placed in git 
Her gte at length is king e: This Ithacus, ſo highly is endear d | That prince whom you eſpoule, althou "Ba Pac, 
Prepares his . for his fon hter's eaſe To this Minerva, that her hand is ever in his deeds x the principal in war, you but a ſeco f OY Vigorouly,” 
And for his hatching nephervs 1 the ſeas, Dryden, Nx 5 ike bi er, ge him, 170 J Lad. 3. In no degree. en bu, 
3. Deſcendant, however diltant, Out of uſe, 25 3 "./. [from e.] A bird jult taken out Whoſoever has a friend to guide | | 
All the ſons of theſe five brethren reign'd N e x another man's head, and Yer ſee never the — carry his eyer in 
due ſucceſs, and all their nephbervs late, | ET. #. J. [nati, Gothick ; ner, Saxon, ] * * ſeems in ſome Phraſes to have the f. vas, 
Even thries eleven deſcents the crown retain'd, Sperſer, | 1+ A texture woven with large interſtices or meſhes, | Jective. Not any; but in reality it] "Ie of un ad. 
| [ z a . a 22 "A er i nephretique, French, ] uſed 8 ly M @ ſnare for animals, 8 5 him to never a word, inlomueh — hk 
. e Organs of urine, n 211d * thou'dit never fear the net, nor lime, 3 M $0 
9 5 The pitfall * ö a It is i f Uhew, ry 
11 1 wy ht to be | Impatience 83 the ſlutteri ppg eyes ded, 3 avin 7 . of ni en 050 end 1 
leſcent natur ales in that dag to be oppoſite to the alla. cannot at all eaſe bl "0 OLE In. 6.09% but | eie no end; of which ſome exampl ng, 
4 ure of the ſalts in their blood, Arbutbnet, A b our trouble. .. Taylor's Holy Living. joined. | PICS are ſud. 
3. Good againlt the tone. 2. Any thing made with interſtitial vacuities, Nature aſſureth us by neuer. fall . | 
The nepbritic one ig commonly of an uniform duſky green; but He made nets of chequered work for the Chapiters, upon the top | fallible demonſtration "that 0 74 ere, reaſon hu; 
ſome ſamples 1 have ſeen of it that are variegated with white, black, | of the Pillars, 2 ; I Kings, vii, 17. certainty nor durability, ” upon the earth wand 
\ and ſometimes yellow, held The vegetative tribes, But a ſmooth and ſtedfaſt ming Ratigh, 
N&"roriom, 1. 4. [ nepoti/me, French ; nepos, Latin.) NETHER a filmy net, and clad with leaves. | Thomſun. Gentle thoughts and calm deſires, 85 q 
Fondneſs for nephews, | + adj. Lneoden, Saxon ; neder, Dutch. It Hearts with equal love combin'} 
To this humour of neporiſy Rome owes its preſent ſolen ds 365 has the form of 4 comparative, but is never uſed in Kindle never-dying fires. x 
1 have been impoſſible ta have furniſhed out fo many glo. expreſſed, but only in implied compariſon ; for we I ang U et wer with ivy never ſear, " 
Tous palaces with ſuch a profuſion of piCtures and ſtatues, had not ſay the werber part, but never ſay this part js 3 Pour e pluck your berries harſh and crude, | 
1 riches of the people fallen into different families, Addiſon, than that, nor is any poſitive in uſe though it = er 3 never. falling iword made war to ceaſe Mis, 
VE, . \ [nerwns Lati en 1 i» | vices i lt ſeems now you heal us with the acts of ? 
1. The wenn 5 þ * — 1 by dA 1 2 SS Maes | 2 245 the word beneath, Nether is' not now nn * _ in the garden . With, 
6 | | | ralſe themſelves with mod v | 
Parts of the ö | 1. Lower; not u er, But over-charg'd with new --ceaſing rain. How's 
The nerves do ordinarily accompany the arteries through all the No man ſhall ta f the nether or the u ina | Become too moiſt, er -cealing rain, : 
Y 4 they have alſo blood veſſels, as the other parts of the bod for he taketh a man's life to pled „ pledge; Our heroes of the former d Vall 
herever any nerve ſends out a branch, or receives one fo In his picture are beo prince * rey, wes Teh {ery'd and gain'd theſr never. adj | 
another, or where two nerves join together, there is 8 and hair, the Ohne * pat errors, the one in the complexion Not Thracian Orphe Ing bays, Ian 
liv or plexus | q ns, "<> ---4 g beat ide mouth, which commonly they draw with j 4 e ſhould tranſcend my la : 
L * 3 2 3 Quincy, a full and nerber great lip, 7 I a ans Dy Linus crown'd with never-tading bays An Dn 
re, I dare 1 This odi b ? "C1PPUS, with his never-erri va da, 
2 er the rugged Ruſſian bear ; Thine own begotten, . way | arewel, ye never-opening Pw, dart Dryden's dul, 
| Hape but that, and my firm nerve TER "Tore through my entralls; that d. Wy He to quench his drought ſo 1 D'y4a, 
Shall never tremble, ' Ty 5 "at with fear and pain M ; fru Inclin'q 
me Shateſpeare's Macheth, Diſtorted, all my netber ſhape thus grew ay ſnowy fields und nitrous paſtures find? 
8. It is uled by the Poets for ſinew or tendon, Transform d. 8 Me: Pains | Meet ſtores of cold ſo greedily purſu'd, ? 
equal powrey The upper part whereof was whey, e 3 refreſh'd with nove -waſting food. Black 
J * — 8 — 3 9 | by 8 orange mix d with grey, ' _ Hudibras And all ere Money 7 I vu aging head, 8 
5 | Free hundred men. ; auteous maid ab ic arts : was huſh'd, as folly's ſel 
N a, Fn nec] ed charged a ſpeeding blow _— With pews, dogs — — Roſcommon f e _ weak head with * bias rules Pope 
Hock, and Cut the nerves In two, p Od. As if great Atlas from his he; he x ws * pride, the never-failing vice of fools, 
N xv 1. K 09. adj, from nerve. Without trenzat . Shou'd fink beneath his heav'nly weight | Tu buſy never-meaning face, , Poe 
There ſunk Thalla, nervelzſi, faint and dead, , 5 And with a mighty flaw, the flaming wall e N Thy EY up front, thy ſtate grimace, Kro 
Meese 1 — * Dunciad, gebe immenſe, and ruſhing down Yerwhelm this e, ing than ad. [never the 445. ] Notithtarh, 
« RY). [ne , atin.] 1 D an ak, | « 
$ . Two poles turn round Iden. 15 5 : 
1. Well - ung ; ſtrong; vigorous, The firit ſublime in hear - 1 N | "| cont 1 85 ont een (heck h Io not or of the church of Rome u 
Mey : I _ he boaſts, how firm his tread, Below the regions of the * . - is whiel'd of 8 a 8 r is not of itſelf agreeable to the word 
mbs how turn'd. 0 : . 0 er World. D 4, - » OUgnht newer e/s to be aboli 0 
a. Rel ating to the nerves; havin the us wy 3 Cue 2. Bein ana lower place, Iden any of our men were gone to had our ſhips read 2 | 
venal torrent, murm'ring From afar ves, . 1 on wm above, pod gn — "Ro with ſuch thips only as could Ai \ 
ard no peace to calm this | an van abele our netber crimes reatlon mf, made forth towards them. | 
And Philomel' the ne Free Lac war; So \peedily can venge, Shakeſpeare" King Lear. Creation muſt needs infer Providence ; and God's ee ( 
ung foporific anifon in wh , umberteſs were thoſe bud angels, ſeen world, irrefragably proves that he governs ; i a 
[In medical "a , Harte, Hov'ring on wing under the c F hell. Jof a dependent nature remai %% e too; of that a being 
. Pane _ cant.] Having weak or diſeaſed nerves, Twint upper, nether, and — Ries Mi, that refoedt ans nevertbeleſs independent upon him i ; 
g ' 1 nerwour ereatures, . l . ton, , South, 
1 os: adj. from nerve.) Strong; vigorous gy 4 —_ = y 0 Pg the regions below. 1 oy 8 , [nip and . A deſeriptio L 
uie, : To found this e en 3 
: | empire, which | NEvu 1 
Which dg eee oy +: en Dag hes * rk * oppoſite to heav'n, e Milton of be 7, Luhe and Thaw] The anatomy A 
. nes, and t je. & . ; e , 2 © 
Nevcinnce "f(t $I — 1 ore 8 - Shateſp The =. 8 hate beheld the nerber ay, NEUCTER. adj. [neuter Latin; | Lo 
the ſtate of not — n a 8norance ; Na“ru E RM OST. adj [ſuper] of aethes D 2 2 Indifferent » not engaz ed — 3 
0 bs . . 0 4 I . 
any of the molt accomplithed wits of all ages, have reſolves Great is thy mercy toward me, and thou ha FE od The general diviſion of &o Britiſh nation js into whies ae 3 
my knowledge into Socrates hs fum total, and after all their palns Mm the netbermoft hell, P/aim, | «og tories ; there being very few, if any, who ſtand neuter i te til ” 
9s of ſelence, have fat down in a profeſſed neſcience. Cin. 0 nne to meet there whatever power, ee den Without ranging themſelves under one of tes denomination As 
dure. , Lnere, Saxon.) Sor, tender ; eaſily Might in that a oo t 3. 115 2 Al 
„„ | that can be fd er- 88 he very abe f. roy, deen, that implies no ex 5 
' ; ged In the very netber mi f - © Are ncuter, and animal d ; 
this, that if the Yengeance of God could prepare any of qo make it grammar. x . 1 . 


one, (ucl 


imagined 
This 


1. A termination added to an adjecti BY than hell f. 
| i finners, hell itſelf A verb , i 
j , l Jecnve to change it or » Nell itſelf would be too good fi him, neuter is that which ſignif , 
nto a ſu bſtantive, denoting fate or quality; a 15 Heraclityy tells us, that the ecliple of the ſun * ee but ſome ſtate or condition of being f ng 1 95 2 


04/anonr, prili ; WR ner of a boat | 7 5 
Po Perjonoufng/t j tur » turbidne/i; love ly, love. moſt, od the Ka 2 as to our light, appears upper. NR TER, 2. . One indifferent and unen aged. 


Jdive/t ; from nip | 
ve, Saxon, | Narri V agan Burnet The learned heathens may be looked upon as reuters In the matter compoſ 
| . » þ, 2 by 4 6 onipoliy 
2, L 0 termination of many names of places Where N E'TTLE 9. ＋. A reticulated piece of work. oy: — 8 prophecies were new to \ racks and tl educatin leveral 
there is a headland or promontory ; from ne 1 ' #: /- [nerel, Saxon.] A flin ing herb NR uz d intefpretation of them indifferent ala. New. 
Saxon; a ne of land, or headland. | re, | we d known, Zing her 2 L RAL. adj, (neutral, French. ] firſt diſc, 
NEST, „ / [nepr, Saxon, © ſtrawberry grows underneath the mettle, Shak !- ndifferent ; not acting; not engaged on either ſide, 
, i | Some ſo like to tho ſpeare, o can be wiſ ' ; 
1. The bed formed by the bird for i 140 1 inc and neteles live, | e, amaz'd, temp'rate and furious, 
ing hey young r incubation and feed. To Ne" at none for them can, When they peri SG. ates. Watts Loyal and neutral, in a moment? No man, Shake prart 
lf ang w/t chane | irritte. v. 4. [from the noun.] To fling; to| but farthaich hebend that king Henry was ferte by his veto, 
Hot take the dam with the = e gy re Gow Bak d oo Frovoke, * Me ne ſent ambaRadors anto him, to pray that he wu 
; TOR "we" 2 cute onomy xxil, 6. U nces were fo tt, f Bacon's Henry VII. 
e eee e ee ==7, 
Abo hi - though at every part of the range. , 5 Addiſen on the N. 
Pn Tae mn = | a Neger . ſadifren neither good nor bud, ©» 
. Any place where animals are od ley, Age rved, 7 n 3 A ome things 800d, and ſome things ill do ſeem, 
Redi found roduced, U TWORK, . % net and 8 , ani. And neutral ſome, in her fantaſtic eye. Davin. 
| Jus 2 ogy D of nch did only afford a lated or ain at — ian? thing reticy. | 3. Neither acid nor alkaline, | 
| young of thole inte@ts he — ſtices between the interſeQions bes enn, Lie which are neither acid nor alkaline, are called naval 
An abode ; place of fi . Nor any ſkill'q ; 3 p Arburbar' 
| 3 p relidence ; a receptacle G N 'd in to kmanſhip emboft'd; Nx vr AI 0 
N nerally in a bad : . W (Kill'd in loops of & 1 | . . . ne who does not act nor engage 
| — „ e of rogues and Wd nr cn al . 10 
Cone from that 0 A large cavity j uro neftuerk to Compare. $ the falſe dien Who have miſled others, and the are! 
| | . in the finciput was 6 a penſer, e falſe. hearted friends and foll fide like 4 
R A = * Ir and unnatural fleep. : Shot A : — Wrought together f eaten — ribbons, lace, and broken bow, are to e - owers, who have ſtarted a on " 
7 8 0 * 2 frnerally in contempt, wonderful never lates with becoming attention os 5 NaurxATLITr. 1. J. [nentralits, French 
. v ' voy k f an 5 1942 * ' 
malther, La, of ln — 1 vas = or Veins, mult be tranſported with admiration ol of indifference; of neither friendſhip nor Gink th 
iy + & * Ae Amore. Fj , 
Boxes or 8 1 little pockets or repo ie 18 [ ever, næpge, Saxon 3 #e phe, wot q —— I emp I ate oy a tri in times of publick — 
he d 4+ [from the noun ] To build net} 1. At no ti | ow -lubjetts, 
. neſts, ime, Ade king, late grief | ; 
= mas engl parry rn as the ' mountains of the 71 "> Alas, the droadful name | 7 Theſe reaſons for ray ms Garth's Ov: 
a chin bis leaves, Ive t fuels the internal flame, A Pretences to neutrality are Juſtly exploded, only intending the | diefenty 


Nas rA. „ / ; "2 | . 
. /, ef ani K.] An egg leſt in the _—_ any thing was ſo unbred 48 that odious man. ow. Tee few {"dividuale, while the 8 


nelt to keep the hen from akin it, Y its own torce deftroy'd, fruition ceas'd and practice of the latter Cato. at by 


| * 4d money lald for dew, And always Weary'd, I was newer lat 2. A ſtate between d evil „* 
nN. wel ee . n e ub AT hem of e, ow, — Ar heels 09 beak der iy ther we Neve, 
0 \*ttle; to har. m of ſpeech handed down by the N WU TRALLY, ade Teng weutral.) Indiffereuily ; "mg 


4 (0 Lie loſe and lavg, a1 a bird tn de ug of oe . eee ink, wi g Ver ae 
2 boug 4 4. NEW, adj, [newye, Welſh ; neop, Saxon; nf Fe] 


NEW 


lately- produced, made, or had ; 
New is uſed of things, and young of perſons, 
's the neweſt grief — „ x 
That of an hour's age doth hiſs the ſpeaker 
A minute teems 4 nec one. 


ing before. 


ald; freſh 


ſomething 
Burnet. 


gl wry 22 p . 
* . of the preſent time. 
i Modere bat 
ſe among new. | 
Different from the former, 
F "Srcadfaltly purpdfing to lead a new life, 


6. Not antiqu 


we ever know more, unleſs 


Temples Miſcellanies. 


P 
ated ; having the effect of novelty. 
ames inſcrib'd unnumber'd ages paſt, 
1 firſt birth, with time itſelf ſhall laſt ; 

Theſe ever nero, nor ſubject to decays, 
Spread and grow brighter with the length 
ot habituated 3 not familiar. 


b Such aſſemblies, 

mum of hereticks, 

uud a, with wonder and delight, 

Gaz'd * 
welve mules, a ſtrong laborious race, 

u u the plough, unpractis d in the trace. Pope. 
denorated; repaired, ſo as to recover the firſt ſtate. 
* after long emaciating diets, wax plump, fat, and almoſt 

, | 


pews 1 

er any thing. 

8, F rl aſter we truſt ſo ſoft a meſſenger, I 
New from her ſickneſs to that northern air. 
Not of ancient extraction. : 
ſuperior capacity for buſineſs, and a more extenſive know- 
A are ſteps by which a new man often mounts to favour, and 
autthines the reſt of his contemporaries. Addiſon. 


New Y adv. 
tion for newly, 
As ſoon 
ſinging he 
horn letters bot 


of days. Pope. 


and ſuch as privily will inſtil their poiſon into 
Hooker. 


y 


which the following examples may 


mind, ſhe was ready with her foot to give the neww- 
h to death and burial. 


were it not for ſome nezw-grown occaſion, mak. 


ſe this 
that to chu Hooker. 


ich hath been better worſe, 
"y e he towards him did paſs, 
Forelifting up aloft his ſpeckled breaſt, 
And often bounding on the bruiſed graſs, 
As for great joyance of his neꝛu- come gueſt, 
Your maſter's lines 
Are full df nexv-found oaths 3 which he will break 
As eaſily as 1 do tear this paper. 
will you with thoſe infirmities ſhe owes, 
Unfriended, nezv-adopted to our hate, 
Power'd with our curſe, and ftranger'd with our oath, 
Take her vr leave her? Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Leſt by a multitude | 
The ncw-heal'd wound of malice ſhould break out. Shakeſp. 
Now hath my ſoul brought forth her prodigy, 
And 1 a gaſping, new-deliver'd mother, 
Have woe to woe, ſorrow to ſorrow join'd, | 
He ſaw heav'n bloſſom with a new-born light, 
On which, as on a glorious ſtranger gaz'd 
The golden eyes of night; whoſe beams made bright 
The way to Beth'lem, and as boldly blaz'd ; 
Nor alk d leave of the ſun, by day as night, 
I've ſeen the morning's lovely ray 
Hover o'er the neww-born day; 
With roſy wings ſo richly bright, 
As if he ſcorn'd to think of night, 
When a ruddy ſtorm, whoſe ſcoul 
Made heaven's radiant face look foul, 
Call'd for an untimely night 
To blot the newly bloſſom'd light. 
Some tree, whoſe broad ſmooth leaves together ſow'd, 
And girded on our loins, may cover round 
Thoſe middle parts; that this new-comer ſhame, 


Shakeſpeare. 


There fit not, and reproach us as unclean. 
Meir father's ſtate, | 
And neto- entruſted ſceptre. Milton. 
The nexw-created world, which fame in heav'n 
Long had foretold. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
His evil 
"Thou uſeſt, and from thence createſt more good; 
Witneſs this nexv-made world, another heav'n. Milton. 


All clad in livelieſt colours, freſh and fair 
As the bright flowers that crown'd their brighter hair; 
All in that nexv-blown age which does inſpire 
Warmth in themſelves, in their beholders fire. Cooley. 
If it could, yet that it ſhould always run them into ſuch a ma- 
chine as is already extant, and not often into ſome new-faſhioned 
one, ſuch as was never ſeen before, no reaſon can be aſſigned or 
imagined, Ray on the 
This Engliſh edition is not ſo properly a tranſlation, as a new 
conpoſitiqn, there being ſeveral additional chapters in it, and 
leveral ncto-· moulded. Burnet's Theory. 
Neto-found lands accrue to the prince whoſe ſubject makes the 
diſcovery, Hurnet s Theory. 
Let this be nature's frailty, or her fate, 
Or Igrim's counſel, her newv-choſen mate. 
Shewn all at once you dazzled ſo our eyes, 
As »v-born Pallas did the gods ſurpriſe; 
When ſpringing forth from Jove's new-clofing wound, 


Dryden. 


She firuck the warlike ſpear into the ground. Dryden. 
A bird nc made, about the banks ſhe plies, 
Not far from ſhore, and ſhort excurſions tries. Dryden. 
Our houſe has ſent to-day 
T' inſure our nexv-built veſſel, call'd a play. Dryden. 


Then curds and cream, 
And nero. laid eggs, which Baucis' buſy care | 
urn'd by a gentle fire, and roaſted rare. Dryden's Boccace. 
When pleading Matho, borne abroad for air, 
With his fat paunch fills his new-faſhioned chair. 
A vH. form'd faction does your power oppoſe, 
The fight's confus'd, and all who met were foes. 
If thou ken'ſt from far 
Among the Pleiads a nexv-kindled ſtar 
It any ſparkles from the reſt more bright, | 
Tis the that ſhines in that propitious light. Dryden. 
R we conſider nezw-born children, we ſhall have little redion to 
ink that they bring many ideas into the world with them. Locke. 
Drummers with vellom-thunder ſhake the pile, 
o greet the neto- made bride. Gay's Trivia. 
Ah Blouzelind ] I love thee more by half, 
an does their fawns, or cows the neww-fallen calf” Cay. 
be proQtor exhibits his proxy from the dean and chapter, and 


Dryden. 
Dryden. 


, Mknts the nerv-eleRted biſhop to the vicar-general. Ayliffes 
| nexv-fallen young here bleating for their dams, 
larger here, and there the leſſer lambs. Pope. 
2 Waangy all the nexw-faſhion words and oaths. Swift, | 
: *A NGLED, adj. [new and fang/e.] Formed with 
an or fooliſh love of novelty. | 


At Chriſtmas I no more deſire a roſe, ; 
an Wiſh a ſnow in May's new angled ſhows z 


But like of each thing, in ſeaſon grown, 92 


Shateſpeare' Macbeth. | 
at * complain how little we know, and how much is | 
? 


will be ſomething hard | 


though had for religion's ſake, may ſerve the | 


all around me, nero to the tranſporting ſight. Drydin. ; 


Bacon Natural Hiſtory. | 


This is, I think, only uſed in compoſi- || 


as the had written them, a new ſwarm of thoughts | 


Sidney. | 
God hath not then left this to chuſe that, neither would reject 


Spenſer. | 


Shakeſpeare. 


Craſhaw, 


Craſhaw. | 


Milton. 


tation. 


Tlhoſe charities are not new e e Nane but 
are moſt of them as old as — — Atter _ 
EWFA NGLEDNES6, 


'Newean'cteness. fooliſh love of novelty. 


by the cuſtom 
a worſe, 


Fangleaneſs of the manner, if not in. cotlineſs of the matter. 

| , Carew. 
Nx WEIL. 1. J. a \ 
| 1. The com paſs round which the ſtaircaſe is carried. 


Let the ſtalrs 
finely railed in. 
2. Novelty. 


Nx wI NG. 1. J N new.) Yeſt or barm. 
Nx wr v. adv. [from new. |; 


Her breath indeed thoſe hands have 'newly ſtopp d. Shakeſp. 
They newly learned by the king's'example, that attainders do 


to the upper rooms be upon a fair open newel, and 
Spenſer. 


3. In a manner not exiſting before. 

Ns WXESSs. 3. J. [from new.] 

1. Freſhneſs; lateneſs; recentneſs ; ſtate of being 
lately produced, 


— wh 


performed in that nezoneſs of the world, there could nothing of 


When Horace writ his ſatyrs, the monarchy of his Cæſar was 
in its newwneſs, and the government but juſt made eaſy to his 
. Conquered people. 

2. Novelty ; unacquaintance, 

Words borrowed of antiquity do lend majeſty to ſtile, they« have 
the authority of years, and out of their intermiſſion do win to 
themſelves a kind of grace like nezoneſi» 

Newneſs in great matters, was a worthy entertainment for a 
mind; it was an high taſte, fit for the reliſh, South. 
3- Something lately produced. 


of modern tongues, as well as from the elegancies of the La- 
tin; and here and there ſome old words are ſprinkled, which, for 
their ſignificance ane ſound, deſerved not to be antiquated. Dryden. 
4. Innovation; late change. | | 

| Away, my friends, new flight; | 

And happy nezvneſs that intends old right, Shakeſpeare. 

5. Want of practice. 

His device was to come without any device, all in white like a 
new knight, but ſo new as his newne/s ſhamed moſt of the others 
long exerciſe, Sidney. 


NEWS. ». J. without the ſingular, unleſs it be conſi- 


dered as ſingular; Milton has joined it with a ſingu- 
lar verb, [from new ; nouwelles, French. ] | 
1. Freſh account of any 2 ä | 
As he was ready to be greatly advanced for ſome noble pieces of 
ſervice which he did, he heard nezvs of me. Sidney. 
When Rhea heard theſe news, ſhe fled from her huſband to her 
brother Saturn. Raleigh's Hiſtory of the World. 
Evil newws rides faſt, while good news baits, Milton. 
With ſuch amazement as weak mothers uſe, 
And frantick geſture, he receives the neos. Waller. 
We talk in ladies chambers love and news. Coꝛuley. 
Now the books, and now the bells, 
And now our act the preacher tells, 
To edify the people; 
All our divinity is news, 
And we have made of equal uſe 
The pulpit and the ſteeple. 
The amazing news of Charles at once was ſpread, 
At once the general voice declared 
Our gracious prince was dead, | Dryden. 
They have nexos-gatherers and intelligencers diſtributed into their 
ſeveral walks, who bring in their reſpective quotas, and make them 
acquainted with the diſcourſe of the whole kingdom. Spectator. 
2, Something not heard before. 
It is no news for the weak and poor to be a prey to the ſtrong 
and rich, | L"Eftrange. 
3. Papers which give an account of the tranſactions of 
the preſent times. | 
Their papers, filled with a different party ſpirit, divide the people 
into different ſentiments, who generally conſider rather the princi- 
ples than the truth of the nezvs-writer, Addifon. 
Advertiſe both in every news-paper ; and let it not be your fault 
or mine, if our countrymen will not take warning. Swift. 
News-MONGER, #. / [news and monger.] One that 
deals in news; one whoſe employment it is to hear 
and to tell news. es 
Many tales devis'd, 
Which oft the ear of greatneſs needs muſt hear, 
By ſmiling pick-thanks and baſe news-mongers. 2 are. 
This was come as a judgment upon him for laying aſide his fa- 
ther's will, and turning ſtockjobber, newws-monger, and wy body, 
meddling with other people's affairs. Arbuthnot. 
* 


Nxwr. u. /. [epete, Saxon. Newt is oſed by 
Skinner to be contrafted from an ever.] Eft; ſmall 
lizard : they are ſuppoſed to be appropriated ſome 
to the land, and ſome to the water: they are harm- 
leſs. | 

O thou | whoſe ſelf-ſame mettle, 
Whereof thy proud child, arrogant man, is puft, 
Engenders the black toad, and adder blue, 
The gilded next, and eyeleſs venom'd worm. 
Newts and blind worms do no wrong; 
Come not near our fairy queen. Shakeſp. Mid. Ni 
Such humidity is obſerved in netoft and water-lizar 
if their ſkins be perforated or pricked. roton. 

Nrw-VIAR's-OCIT r. . J. [new, year, and gift.] Pre- 

ſent made on the firſt Gay of the year. 


If Ihe ſerved ſuch a trick, I' have my brains taken out and 
bu and give them to a dog for a neqw-year's-gift. 


his altar of incenſe by him, that before they received gifts they 
might caſt a little incenſe into the fire; which all good chriſtians 
refuſed to do. . Stilling fleet. 
NEXT. adj. Inexx, Saxon, by a colloquial change from 
ne rr, or nyhrr, the ſuperlative of neh or nyÞ; 
neeſt, Scottiſh. ] | 


Denbam. 


Shakeſpeare. 


bo 7. y_—_ newfangled.) Vain | 
an 


So to newfangleneſs both of manner, apparel, and each thing elſe, | | 
of ſelf-guilty evil, glad ro change though often for | 


Sidney. 
| Yet he them in new angledneſt did paſs. Hubberd"s Tate 
The women would be loth to come behind the faſhion in new¾- > 


Baca. 


not interrupt the conveying of title to the crown. Bacon. 
Her lips were red, and one was thin, M3 
Compar'd to that was next her chin 
Some bee had ſtung it newly. Suckling. | 
f He rubb' d it o'er with newly gather'd mint. Dryden. | 
2. In a manner different from the former. 
Such is the power of that ſweet paſſion, 
That it all ſordid baſeneſs doth repel, 
And the refined mind doth newly faſhion 
Into a fairer form. Spenſer : Hymn on Love. 


Their ſtories, if they had been preſerved, and what elſe was] 


more delight have been left to poſterity. Raleigh. 
In theſe diſturbances, 
And newneſs of a wav'ring government, 
T” avenge them of their former grievances, Daniel, | 


Dryden's Juvenal. 
Ben Fonſon. | 


There are ſome newne/ſes of Engliſh, tranſlated from the beauties | 


Night's Dream. | 
1 ef} cially 


Shakeſp, | 9 
When he fat on the throne diſtributing new-year's-gifts, he had | 


NIC 


; Want ſupplieth itſelf of what is next, and many times the next 
| Way» | ' Bacone 
| The queen already fat | 
. High on a golden bed; her princely gueſt 
Was next her de, in order ſat the reſt.” &—Dryden's Virgil. 
The next in place and puniſhment were they, 
Who prodigally throw their fouls away. Dryden. 
2. Neareſt in time. 55 5 
The good man warn d us from his text, 
That none could tell whoſe turn ſhould be the nr. Cay. 


3. Neareſt in any gradation. a ? 
If the king himſelf had ſtald at London, or, which had been the 

next beſt, kept his court at York, and ſent the army on their proper 
errand, his enemies had been ſpeedily ſubdued, Clarendon. 
O fortunate young man ! at leaft your lays ' 2” 

Are next to his, and claim the ſecond praiſe. . Dryden. 
Finite and infinite, being by the mind looked on as modifications 

of expanſion and duration, the next thing to be conſidered, is, how 
the mind comes by them, | 8 Loc te. 

That's a difficulty next to impoſſible. Rowe. 

There, bleſt with health, with buſineſs unperplext, 
This life we reliſh, and enſure the nf. Dong. 
EXT, adv, At the time or turn immediately ſucceed- 
ing. 1 s 
Th' unwary nymph | 
Defir'd of Jove, when next he ſought her bed, 

1 To grant a certain gift. 7 

Nias. n. /. [niais, Fr.] Simple; filly, and fooliſh. 

A nias hawk is one taken newly from the neſt, and not able to 
help itſelf ; and hence niſey, a filly perſon, Balg. 
1 J. [neb, Saxon, the face; nebbe, Dutch, the 

ut, a 
1. The bill or neck of a bird, See NB. 


2. The point of any thing, generally of a pen. 14 
A tree called the bejuco, which twines about other trees, with 
its end hanging downwards, travellers cut the nib off it, and pre- 
ſently a ſpout of water runs out from it as clear as cryſtal. Der bam. 

N1'BBED. adj. [from nib.) Having a nib. - 1 

To N1'BBLE. v. a. [from nib, the beak or mouth. ] 

1. To bite by little at a time; to eat lowly, 

| 1 gens 33 vin hy nibbling ſheep, 

meads thatch'd with ſtover . . 
It is the roſe that bleeds, when 85 Y Keep ; Shale * 

Nibbles his nice phlebotomy. « Cleaveland. 

Had not he better have born Wat's nibbling of his plants and 
roots now, than the huntſman's eating him out of houſe and home? 


— — — — 


: 


Addiſon's Ovid. 


— 


f g L'E range. 
Many there are who nibble without leave; 1 
But none, who are not born to taſte, ſurvive. Granville. 
2+ To bite as a fiſh does the bait. 
| The roving trout 
Greedily ſucks in the twining bait, 
And tugs and nibbles the fallacious meat. 


Cay. 
To NI“ BBLE. v. n. ä 1 | 


1. To bite at. | 
As pigeons bill, fo wedlock would be nibbling, Shakeſpeare. 
They gape at rich revenues which you hold, 
And fain would nibble at your grandame gold. Dryden. 
If you would be nibbling, here is a hand to ſtay your ſtomach. 
Dryden's Don Sebaſtian 8 
This fiſh plunging himſelf in mud, and then lifting up his head a 
little, caſts out the ſtring; which the little fiſhes taking for a worm, 
and nibbling at it, he immediately plucks them borh in together. 
2 : Grew's Muſeum. 
2. To carp at; to find fault with. 5 
Inſtead of returning a full anſwer to my book, he manifeſtly falls 
a nibbling at one ſingle paſſage in it. Tillotſons 
N1'3BLER. #. /. [from nibble.) One that bites by 
little at a time. #h 


NICE. adj. [nepe, Saxon, ſoft.] 
1. Accurate in judgment to minute exactneſs; ſuper- 


pres. exact. It is often uſed to expreſs a culpable 
elicacy, ' | I, ; 
Such a man was Argalus, as hardly the niceſt eye can find a ſpot in. 
N Sidne - 
Nor be ſo nice in taſte myſelf to know, 2 
If what 1 ſwallow be a thruſh or no. Dryden's Perſius. 
Thus criticks, of leſs judgment than caprice, | 
Curious, not knowing, not exact, but nice, 
Form ſhort ideas, and offend in arts, 
As moſt in manners, by a love to parts. Pope. 
Our author, happy in a judge ſo nice, | 
Produc'd his play, and begg'd the knight's advice. Pope. 


She is ſo nice and critical in her judgment, ſo ſenſible of the 
ſmalleſt error, that the maid is often forced to dreſs and undreſs 
her daughters three or four times a- day. Laws 

2. Delicate; ſcrupulouſly and minutely cautious. 
| The letter was not nice, but full of charge 
Of dear import. Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 
Dear love | continue ice and chaſte z | 
For if you yield, you do me wrong z 
Let duller wits to love's end haſte, 


I have enough to woo thee long. Donne. 
Of honour men at firſt, like women nice, 5 
Raiſe maiden ſcruples at unpraftis'd vice. Z. Hallifax. 


Having been compiled by Gratian, in an ignorant age, we ought 
not to be too nice In examining Its Balder. 
3. Faſtidious; ſqueamiſh. 
God huth here 
Varied his bounty ſo with new delights, 
As may compare with heaven; and to taſte, 
Think not I ſhall be nice. 
4. Eaſily injured; delicate. | 
With how much eaſe is a young muſe betray'd > 
How nice the reputation of the maid ? 
5. Formed with minute exafnefs, 
Indulge me but in love, my other paſſions 
Shall riſe and fall by virtue's niceſt rules. 
6. Requiring ſcrupulous exaQneſs, 
Suppoſing an injury done, it is a nice point to proportion the te- 
paration to the degree of the indignity. L' Eftrange. 
My progreſs in making this vice and troubleſome experiment, 1 
have ſet down more at large. Newton's Opt. 
7. Reſined. 123 7 
A nice and ſubtle happineſs I ſee 
Thou to thyſelf propoſeſt, in the choice 
Of thy aſlociates, Adam; and wilt taſte | 
No pleaſure, tho! in pleaſure ſolitary. Milton. 
8. Having lucky hits. This ſignification is not in uſe. 
When my hours | 
Were nice and lucky, men did ranſom lives 
Of me for jeſts. Shakeſpeare's Ant, and Cleopatra. 
» To make Nicx. To be ſcrupulous; perhaps from 
faire le delicat. | 
He that ſtands upon a flipp'ry 
Makes nice of no vile hold to ſtay 


Nic EU r. adv. [from nice.] 


Milton. 
Roſcommon. 


Addiſon's Cato. 


ace, * | 
i up · Kann Ka Fob 


1. Accurately ; minutely ; ſcrupulouſly. 
Knaves in this plainneſs 
Haibour more craft, and more corrupter ends, 


Than twenty filky ducking obſervants 


t. Neareſt in place z immediately ſucceeding in order. | 


That @retch their duties nicely 


Shakeſpeart* 8 2 | 


N10 


What mean thoſe ladies which, as tho? | 

They were to take a clock to pieces, go ö 
So nicely about the bride ? Donne. | 
He ought to ſtudy the grammar of his own tongue, that he may 
underſtand* hls own country-(peech nicely, and ſpeak it . 


[ 


oc le. 
t thing of which the doſes ought to be nice/ determin- 
_ = — 5 5 on Coins. 


At nicely carving ſhew thy wit; 
But ne er preſume to eat a bit, 
a, Delicately. | 
The inconveniences attending the beſt of governments, we quick- 
ly feel, and are nicely ſenſible of the ſhare that we bear — 
er . 


S$wift's Miſcel. 


1 


Nrernnss. . J [from nice.] 
1. Accuracy; minute exactneſs. 
Where's now that labour'd niceneſi in thy dreſs, 


And all thofe arts that did the ſpark-expreſs, Dryden. | 


2. Superfluous delicacy or exattne(s, 
A Arange niceneſs were it in me to refrain that from the ears of 
a perſon repreſenting ſo much worthineſs, which 1 am glad even to 
rocks and woods to utter, Sidney« 
Only ſome little boats, from Gaul that did her feed 
With trifles, which ſhe took for nicengi more than need, 


Drayton. 
Unlike the vicrugſi of our modern dames, 
Aﬀected nymphs, with new affected names. Dryden. 
Nor place them where 
Roaſt crabs offend the nicene/s of their noſe. Dryden. | 


Nrenry. . / [from nice. ] 
1. Minute accuracy of thought, 


Nor was this nicety of his judgment confined only to literature, | 
but was the ſame In all other parts of art. Prior. 


2. Accurate performance, or obſervance, 
Ay for the workmanſhip of the old Roman pillars, the ancients 
have not kept to the nicety of proportion and the rules of art ſo 


much a« the moderns. Addiſon on Italy. 
3. Faſtidious delicacy ; ſqueamithneſs, 
He them with ſpeeches meet 
Does fair intreat z no courting nicety, 
But ſimple true, and eke unfeigned ſweet. Spenſer. 
So love doth loath difdainful nicety. Spenſer. 


4. Minute obſervation ; punRtilious diſcrimination ; 
ſubtilty. 

If * attend theſe conqueſts, which depend on the fine- 
neſs and niceties of worde, it is no wonder if the wit of men ſo em- 
ployed, ſhould perplex and ſubtilize the ſignification of ſounds, Lockes 

His concluſions are not built upon any niceties, or ſolitary and 

- uncommon appearances, but on the moſt ſimple and obvious cir- 
cumſtances of theſe terreſtrial bodies. Woodward. 
5. Delicate management; cautious treatment, 


Love ſuch ty requires, 
One blaſt will put out all his fires. Swifts Poems, 
6, Fffeminate ſoftneſs, h : 
7. Niceties, in the plural, is generally applied to dain- 
ties or delicacies in eating. 
Niceus. . / A plant. Miller. 
NICHE. n. /. 3 A hollow in which a ſtatue 
may be place 


. 


leben containing figures of white ſtone or marble, ſhould not | 


be coloured In their concavity too black, Wotton. 
They not from temples, nor from gods refrain, 
But the poor lates ſrom the nicher ſeize, 
If they be little images that ploaſe. 
On the ſouth a long majeſtick race 
Of A gypt's prieſts, the gilded niches grace. Pope. 
The heirs to titles and large eſtates are well enough qualified to 
read pamphlets againſt religion and high flying; whereby they fill 
their ehen, and carry themſelves through the world with that dig- 
nity which beſt becomes a ſenator and a ſqulte. Swiſt's Miſcel. 


NICK. . /. [nicke, Teutonick, the twinkling of an 
eye.] 
1. Kxack point of time at which there is neceſſity or 
convenience, 
hat great inſtrument of tate ſuffered the fatal thread tv be ſpun 


out to that length for ſome politick reſpects, and then to cut it off 
In the E Awe Howel's Vocal Foreſt. 


vat in ow? watches that In us is found, 
Jo to the height and vie we up be wound, 

Suchlin . 

* 

Hudibras. 


Dryden. 


No matter by wht hand or trick. 
"That trick. 
Hall it come in the ich, 
Had touch'd us to the quick, 
Though dame fortune ſeem to ſmile, 
And leer upon him for a while; 
$he'll after ſhew him in the ich 
Of all his glories a dog trick, 
And ſome with ſymbols, figns, and tricks, 
Engrav'd in planetary x, 
With their own influences will fetch them 
Down tom their orby, arreſt and catch them. Hiudibras, 
This e of time is the critical occaſion tor the Wing of a point. 
; WILL e. 
n. A * cut in any thing, [Corrupted from neck or 
notch, ; 
3. A ſcore; a reckoning: from reckonings kept an- 
ciently upon tallies, or notched ſticks, 
Lance his man told me, he lov'd her art of all nick. Shatrſp. 
4. A winning throw, (ice, French, a ludicrous trick. ] 
Come, ſeven's the main, 
Cries CGanymede z the uſual trick 
Seven, ur a fix, eleven a niche 


To Nick, v. 4. [from the noun,] 


Prior. 


1. To hit; to touch luckily ; to perform by ſome light | 


artifice uſed at the lucky moment, 
1s not the winding up of witneſs 
Aeg more than half the bus'nels ? Mudibras. 
"Pho juit eaten of doing things muſt be wiet'd, and all accidents 
wed, I. Ffirange. 
Fake away paſſion while it Is predominant and afloat, and juſt in 
the critical height of it, it with ſome lucky or unlucky word, 
and you may certainly over rule it, South. 
2. Jo cut in nicks or notches, 
His beard oy” have fng'd off with brands of fire 
And over a+ it las d they threw on him 
(vat palle of puddled mire to quench the hair. 
My maſter proaches patience, and the while 
Mi man with feiffars ce him like a fool, Shaleſporre. 
wake watchmen's heads, and chairmen's glailes, 
And thence proceeds to eg ſaſhes, Prior, 
3. To ſuit, as tallies cut in nicks, 
Werde e and refernbling one another, applicable to diffe. 
rent fignifications, Camden's Rae. 
4+ To defeat or conen, as at dice; to diſappoint by 
ſome trick or unexpeRted turn. 
Why mould he follow you ? 
The Itch of Wis atteQion ud not then 
Have i his captainhip, at uch a point, Sele. 
Nile x aut, % [now de nique, French.) A name 
given in ſcoff or contempt; a term of deriſion ; an 


opprobrious or contemptuous appellation, 


N1G 


The time was when men were had in for learning; now 
letters only make men vile. He is upbraidingly called a poet, as if 
it were a contemptible nickname. =» en Jonſon. 

My mortal enemy hath not only falſely ſurmiſed me to be a | 
feigned perſon, giving me nicknames, but alſo hath offered large | 
ſums of money to corrupt the princes with whom 1 have been re- | 
tained. Bacon's Henry VII. 

80 long as her tongue was at liberty, there was not a word got |. 
from her, but the ſame nickname In deriſion. L'Eftrange. | 
To Nr/cknams, v. 4. To call by an opprobrious ap- 
pellation. 8 | 

You ni-kname virtue vice; 

For virtuc's office never breaks men's troth. 
Leſs ſeem theſe facts which treaſons nickname force, 
Than ſuch a fear'd ability for more. \ . D | 
Te Nrcrare. v. 4. [nido, Latin.) To wink. | 

There are ſeveral parts peculiar to brutes, which are wanting in 
man; as the ſeventh or ſuſpenſory muſcle of the eye, the nicating 
membrane, and the ſtrong aponeuroſes on the ſides of the neck, Ray. 
Naive. 2. J. [nidus, Latin.] A brood: as, a nide of 
pheaſants. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


opprobrious term with which the man was anciently 


in times of exigency.] A coward; a daſtard. 

There was one true Engliſh word of greater force than them all, 
now out of all uſe; it ſignifieth no more than abject, baſe-minded, 
falſe-hearted, coward, or nidget. ; Camden. 
Nivitrica"rion. . /. [nidificatio, Latin.] The ac 


of building neſts. 


ſwer the creature's occaſions, : 
N1'vinG, adj. {om n1S, Saxon, vileneſs.] ; 
Niding, an old Engliſh word ſignifying abje&, baſe-minded, 
falſe-hearted, coward or nidget. | Carew, 
Nr'porovs. adj. [nidoreux, from nider.] Reſembling 
the ſmell or taſte of roaſted fat, | 
Incenſe and nidorovs ſmells, ſuch as of ſacrifices, were thought 
to intoxicate the brain, and to diſpoſe men to devotion z which 
they may do by a kind of contriſtation of the ſpirits, and partly 
_ alſo by heating and exalting them. Bacon. 
The ſigns of the functions of the ſtomach being depraved, are 
eructations with the taſte of the aliment, acid, nidoroſe, or fœtid, 
reſembling the taſte of rotten eggs» Arbuthnot. 
Niboro'sItY, #. /. [from nidorous.] Eructation with 
the taſte of undigeſted roaſt-meat. 
The cure of this nidoro/ity is, by vomiting and purging. 
Flayer on the Humours. 
Ni pl A Trion. . / [nidulor, Latin.) The time of 
remaining in the neſt. | 
The ground of this popular practice might be the common opi- 
nion concerning the virtue prognoſtic of halcyons, the natural re- 
gard they have unto the winds, and they unto them again, more 
elpecially remarking in the time of their nidu/ation, and bringing 
forth their young. | Brown, 
Nikck. 2 /. [niece, niepce, French; neptis, Latin. ] 
The daughter of a brother or ſiſter. 
My niece Plantagenet, 
Led in the hand of her kind aunt of Gloſter. Shak. R. III. 
While he thus his niece beſtows, ; 
About our iſle he builds a wall. 


low, 
'Then let thy bed be turned from fine gravel to weeds or mud. 


Be niggards of advice on no pretence z 
For the worſt avarice is that of ſenſe, Pope. 
Ni ARD. adj. 

1. Sordid ; avaricious ; parſimonious. 
One ſhe found 
With all the gifts of bounteous nature crown'd, 
Of gentle blood ; but one whoſe niggard fate 
Had fet him far below her high eat. Dryden. 
2. Sparing ; wary, | 
Moſt free of queſtion, but to our demands 
Niggard in his reply. 8 Hamlet, 
To Ni'GGaRD. v. a. [from the noun.] To ſtint; to 
ſupply ſparingly, | 

The deep of night is crept upon our talk, 

And nature mult obey neceſlity z 

Which we will niggard with a little reſt. Shakeſpeare. 
Ni'aG@aRDi8Hn,. adj, [from niggard.) Having tome 
diſpoſition to avarice. 


N1'@6GaRDLinegss. 2. J [from niggardly.) Avarice ; 
ſordid parſimony, 

Niggardlineſs is not good huſbandry, nor generoſity, profuſion. 

' Addiſon's Spectator. 

N1"GoARDLY, adj, Lun niggard.] | 
1. Avaricious ; ſordidly parſimonious. 

Where the owner of the houſe will be bountiful, it is not for the 
ſteward to be niggerdy, N Hall. 

Love a penurious god, very niggardly of his opportunities, muſt 
be watched like a hard- hearted treaſurer. Dryden. 


| 'y 
Why are we fo niggardly to ſtop at one fifth? Why do we not 
raile it one full molety, and double our money ? Lockes 


Providence not niggard'y but wiſe, 

Here laviſhly beſtows, and there denies, | 
That by each other's virtues we may riſe, 3 
Tiberius was noted for his niggardly temper; he uſed only to 
give to his attendants their diet, Arbuthnat on Coins, 
2. dSparing z wary, 
1 know your mind, and 1 will fatisfy it; neither will I do it 
like a «;ggard!y anſwerer, going no farther than the Sounds of the 
queſtion, Sidney. 
Ni'coarviy, adv. Sparingly ; parſimoniouſly, 
1 have long loved her, followed her, ingrofs'd opportunities to 
meet her; feed every flight occaſion that could but niggardly give 
me ſight of her. Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Wind or « 
Ni'caarnNgss, a. l from viggard.] Avarice; ſor- 

did parſimony. Not uſed. | 


All preparations, both for food and lodging, ſuch as would 
one deteſt erde „ It Is ſo uttiſh a 5 — 


NIGH. prep. [nyÞ, Saxon.] At no great diſtance 
from. 


They ſhone 
Stars diſtant, but agb hand ſeem'd other worlds. 
Nb this receſs, with terror they ſurvey, 
Where death maintains his dread tyrannic ſway. 
Nia. adv, 


1, Not at a great diſtance, either in time or place, or 


courſe of events: when it is uſed of time, it is ap 
plied to time future, 


Milton, 
Garth. 


2. Allied cloſely by blood, 


N1'pGeT. u. J. [corrupted from nithing or niding. The| 


branded who refuſed to come to the royal ſtandard | 


That place, and that method of nidification, doth abundantly an- 


Derbam, | 


| Welker. | 
NI'GGARD. . / [ninggr, Iſlandick.] A miſer; a 
curmudgeon ; a ſordid, avaricious, parſimonious fel- | 


| Let ſome unjuſt xiggards make weres to ſpoil thy beauty. Sidney. |' 
Ne not a niggard of your ſpeech, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Serve him as a grudging maſter, | 
As a penurious niggard of his wealth, Milton. 


NIG 


| He drew #igh, and to me hats 


* 


Ev'n to my mouth, of that ſame fruit held pare 


Which he had pluck' d. | 
I will defer anxious thought, ilton 5 Feral Ly, 


+ And death, by fear, ſhall not be 1124s bit 
8 Almoſt : as, he was nigh — tk 
"Ne adj. | ? 
1. Near; not diſtant ; not remote 
place. | Either in tine © 
T tteth out leaves, fu 
The load tumule ſhews the battle nigh, . Mattles, 
Tue. 


Now too nigh th' archangel ſtood. 


He committed the protection of his ſon Afanes | 
nigh kinſmen and aſſured friends, © tro of ky 


Hi le ncle's ſon, ' 
* family, 57 15 ON wy OD ee kin ena 
0 Nicn, v. x. [from the particle. * Wn, g. 
to advance; to draw hw 1 * PProach, 
Now day is done, and night is nighing faſt, 
Nr cHLyY. adv, [from nigh, the adjective.] 
within CIO 
A man born blind, now adult ta 1 f 
tinguiſh between a cube and i hers of die al, tc . 
of the ſame bigneſs. | » Wd nigh 
Nri'@6aness. 2. / [from nigh.) Nearneſs La 
NIGHT, #. J. [nauts, Gothick ; me, 
French. ] 7 
1. The time of darkneſs; the time fr 
ſun-riſe. 4 om ſun. ſet ty 
The duke of Cornwall, and Regan his dutcheſs, wi 


Naldo 
Neuß 


this nig bt. | Shakin? Vl be ben 
In the morning he ſhall devour the prey, gr 42 
5 e 


Let them ſleep, let them ſleep on, Geng xl, Ws 
*Till this ſtormy night be gone, 
And th' eternal morrow dawn ; 
Then the curtains will be drawn 
And they waken with that light, 
Whoſe day ſhall never ſleep in night, 
Dire Tifiphone there keeps the ward, 
Girt in her ſanguine gown by night and day, 
Obſervant of the ſouls that paſs the downward 
'2. The end of the day of life; death, 
She clos'd her eyes in everlaſting night, Dyas 
3. State or time of ignorance or obſcurity. 
When learning after the long Gothick night, 
8 Fair 7 the weſtern world diffus'd her light. 
. State of being not underſtood ; unintel lief“ 
4 Nature , e works lay hid in night, gibiliy, 
5. It is much uſed in compoſition, 
To-Nicnr. adverbially. In this night; at this ni he 
There came men in hither to-nigbt of the children of lg 
ſearch out the country. ua, ii 2 
N1iGHTBRAWLER, 2. . [night and broul!,) 050 
who raiſes diſturbances in the night. | 
You unlace your reputation, 
_ ſpend your _ opinion for the name 
Of a nig bt acoler. Shak "t Ot 
NronTCay. . J. [night and cap.] A r 
bed, or in undreſs. 
The rabblement houted, and clapt their chopt hand 
up their ſweaty nigbt- caps. Shakeſpeare's ths 42 
Great mountains have a perception of the diſpoſition of the ate 
to tempeſts ſooner than the valleys below ; and therefore they ſayin 
Wales, when certain hills have their * on, they mean mil. 


chief. acon's N, flory, 
How did the humbled ſwain deteſt OP 
| His prickly beard, and hairy breaſt ! 
His night-cap border d round with lace, 
Could give no ſoftneſs to his face. Swiſh, 
N1cnTcrow. u. J. [night and crow; ayicorax, Lal.] 
A bird that cries in the night, 
The owl ſhriek'd at thy birth, an evil ſign; 
LE The night-crow cry'd, a boding lucklels time, Shakeſpeare, 
Ni'aurpew. 3. /. [night and dew.] Dew that wett 
the ground in the night. 
All things are huſh'd, as nature's ſelf lay dead, 
The mountains ſeem to nod their drowſy head; 
The little birds in dreams their ſongs repeat, 
And ſleeping flowers beneath the night-derw ſweat ; 
E'en luſt and envy ſleep. Dryden's Indian Emperor, 
Nr'@nTpos, 1. /. [night and %g.] A dog that hunts 
in the night. Uſed by deer-ſtealers. 
When night-dogs run, all ſorts of deer are chaced. Shaleſp, 
NionrpRkss. #. /. [right and dre/5.] The dreſs 
worn at night, 
The fair ones feel ſuch maladies as theſe, 
When each new njgbt-dreſs gives a new diſeuſe. Popes 
NrcnTeD. adj. [from night.) Darkened; clouded; 
black. | 
It was great ign'rance, Glo'ſter's eyes being out, 
To let him live: Edmund, I think, is gone, 


In pity of his miſery, to diſpatch 
His nighted life, r Eng Lev 


| Good Hamlet, caſt thy nigbred colour off, 
And let thine eye look like, a friend on Denmark. Shatcars 
NichrrA'riNG. #. J. [night and fare.] Travelling 
in the night, \ 
. Will-a-Wiſp miſleads nighr=faring clowns, | 
Ober hills, and ſinking bogs, and pathleſs downs. Cg. 
Ni'GhTriIRE. . / [night and re.] Ignis ſatuus; 
Will-a-Wiſp. 
| Fooliſh night-fires, women's and children's wiſhes, 
Chaſes in arras, gilded emptineſs : 
Theſe are the pleafures here. Hobet 
N1'cuTrLy, . /. [night and .] Moth that flies n 
the night. 
hy rather, ſleep, lies thou in ſmoaky eribs, 
And huſh't with buzzing -ighe-flics to thy Number 3 
Than in the perfum'd chambers of the great, 
And lull'd with ſounds of ſweeteſt melody ? Sbeldherd 
NicnTro'UnDERED. adj. [from wight and for) 
Loſt or diſtreſſed in the night. 
Either ſome one like us nightfoundered here, I 
Or elſe ſome neighbour man, or at worſt, be 
Some roving robber calling to his fellows. * 
Nr'ouTcown. =. J. [night and gown.] A looſe gow 
uſed for an undreſs. 
Since his majeſty went into the field, 0 
I have ſeen her riſe from her bed, throw \, Mackth 
) Her night-gown upon her. Shakeſpeare pals caps 
They have put me in a ſilk night-goron, and 8 3 dana 


——— — 


— 


Crafew, 


Way. Dryden, 


— — 


P pe. 


To meagre muſe · rid aduſt and chin, 
In a dun night-gewn of dis 6wn looſe ſkin. 


Pop 
NionTHac. . /. [aight and b.] Witch ſuppoſes 
to wander in the night. 


He was fick nigh unto death, h 7. 
2. To a place near. | e 
} Mordecal feat letters both »igh and far. Eſtber. 


N16 


of infatt-blood, to dane: 
Lur'd key lap ls Molton Para, 155 
with 1. . [from night and zalan, Saxon 


{GuTIN . Teutonick, is a ſound or echo.] 1 


1 — 1 bird that fings in the night with remarkable 
ilomel. 5 
melody 3 Philomef. Jak, | 


RY if ſhe ſhould ſing by day, 
The vightngas .', Seck lig, would be thought 


: 


* 


if Nothingneſs; 


NIN 


J. Iaibiliit, French ; nibilum, Latin. ] 
r s the ſtate of being nothing. 
ON Not being is conſidered as excluding all ſubſtance, and then all 
modes are alſo neceſſarily excluded; and this we call pure nibility, or 
, Mere 8. 0 atts's Logick. 
To Ni, v. 4. [from ne will, nillan, Saxon.] Not 
to will; to refuſe; to rejec. 
Certes, ſaid he, I nil! thine offer'd grace, 


Ninr'rirr. 2, 


[ 

ſic the wren. * Shake ö 
— and tongue, be the rare. age 
r agitations concur in thoſe delightful modula- 
we aſſign the cauſe unto any particular formation; 


bons, Jet © 
ul fercelde 3 Brown. 
the wiſe nightingale that leaves her home, IP] 
ING ly — ſpring, | | 


Po groves does her old muſick brings N. aller 9 
My nigbtingale! | 


A word of endearment. . 
7. 5 
delten thom 0 their dds, Shakes, Ain and Clare 
adv. [from night. ] | 


Ni'caTh 1 | 
J. By « ; Sion! and the flowry brooks beneath, 
waſh thy ballow'd feet, and warbling flow, 


ee, 
That Milton's Paradiſe Les. 
Let all things ſuffer, | 


Nightly I viſits 


u eat our meal in fear, and ſleep 
= _ aMiQtion of thoſe terrible dreams 
That ſhake us nightly» ” 

ight. 
& br 9's the evening ſhades prevail, 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 
And nightly to the liſt ning earth 
Repeats the ſtory of her birth. 
eurbr. adj. [from night.] Done 
ing by night 3 happening by night. 
5 May the ſtars and ſhining moon attend 
Your nightly ſports, as you vouchſafe'to tell 
What nymphs they were who mortal forms excel. 
$o0n as the flocks ſhook. off the nightly dews, 
vo ſwains, whom love kept wakeful and the muſe, 
Pour'd o'er the whit'ning vale their fleecy care. 
/ 
onruAx. 1. J. N 
on away ordure in the night. : | 
Ni GHTMARE» 1. J. [aight, and according to Temple, 
nara, 4 ſpirit that, in the northern mythology, was 
related to torment or ſuffocate ſleepers, ] A morbid, 
oppreſſion in the night, reſembling the preſſure of 
weight upon the bre , | ; 
Saint Withold footed thrice the would, 
He met the nightmare, and her name he told; i 
Bid her alight, and her troth plight. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. | 
The forerunners of an apoplexy are, dulneſs, drowſineſs, verti- 
goes tremblings, oppreſſions in ſleep, and night-mares. Arbuthnot, 
Ni CTPLECE. 1. J. [night and piece.] A picture ſo 
coloured as to be ſuppoſed ſeen by candle light; not 
by the light of the _ 3 | 
He hung a great part of the wall with night-pieces, that ſeemed | 
to ſhow themſelves by the candles which were lighted up ; and were 
{ inflamed by the ſun-ſhine which fell upon them, that I could 
ſcarce forbear crying out fire. Addiſon. 
Nicurrall, 1. J. [night and reg], Saxon, a gown or 
rode.) A looſe cover thrown over the dreſs at night. 
An antiquary will ſcorn to mention a pinner or night-rail z but 
will talk as gravely as a father of the church on the vitta and peplus. 
Addiſon on Medals. 
[night and raven; nydicorax.] 
U omen, that cries loud in the 


Addiſon's Seen,. 
by night; act- 


Mour AVI. . J. 
A bird ſuppoſed of 1 
night, 

The ill.fac't owl, death's dreadful meſſenger, 
The hoarle night-raven, trump of doleful diere. 
I pray his bad voice bode no miſchief ; _ 
I had as lief have heard the nigbt- raven, 
Come what plague would have come after it. Shakeſpeare. 

Mon rao BER. A. J. [night and robber.] One who 
ſteals in the dark. f HER 

Highways ſhould be fenced on both fides, whereby thieves and 
nigbt.robberz might be more eaſily purſued and encountered. Spenſer. 


Spenſer . 


NichrRULE, 3. /. [night and rule.) A tumult in 


the night, 
How now, mad ſprite, 
What night-rule now about this haunted grove ? Shakeſpeare. 
Moursnabg. 2. /. [me cada, Saxon.) A plant 
of two kinds; 1. Common nightſhade. [ /olanum.}] 
2. Deadly nightſhade, [be/ladona.] 9 
ICHTSHI'NING, adj. [night and ſhine.] Shewing 
brightneſs in the night. 
None of theſe noctiluca, or nigbt-ſbining bodies, have been ob- 
red in any of the antient ſepulehres . Wilkins's Dedalus. 
Pons, n. J. [night and foriek.] A cry in 
e night. 
f hare almoſt forgot the tuſte of fears: 
The time has been, my ſenſes would have cool'd 
To hear a nigbt-ſbriek z and my fell of hair 


Would at a diſmal treatiſe rouſe and ſtir, 
As life were inꝰ t. 


, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Menrrairrine. adj, [night and trip.] Going 
lyhtly in the night. | 
ould it be prov'd, 
That ſome ni br-tripping fairy had exchang'd 


In cradle cloaths, our children where they lay, 
1 Then would 1 have his Harry, and he mine. Shakeſpeare. 
N 1. .. [night and walk.) Walk in the 
1 t. 9 
f in his vigbt. ali he met with irregular ſcholars, he took their 
nes, and a promiſe to appear, unſent for, next morning. 
* Walton's Life of Sanderſon. 
'CHTWALKER, 3. /. [night and wall.] One who 
dies in the night upon ill deſigns. 


* *n that hunt ſo, be privy ſtealers, or nigbt- wal lers. 
'CHTWA'RBLING, 
ng in the night. 
Now is the pleaſant time, 
The cool, the ſilent, ſave where ſilence yields 
1. To the night-warbling bird. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
\OHTWARD. adj, [night and ward.] Approaching 
wards night. 


c night-ward ſtudies, wherewith they cloſe the day's work. 

Ot Milton on Education. 

of 3 1. J. [night and watch.] A period 

1e night as diſtinguithed by change of the watch, 

Watcher thee upon my bed, and meditate vn thee in the night- 

Nick - Pſalm lxiit» 6. 
Miez proaching to blackneſs. 

N. 1 The 


ic g | 


Acbam. 
adj. [night and warble.) Sing- 


the nightingale hath ſome diſadvantage in the tontzue 


Shakeſpeare's Macherb. 


| Nr'mBLENEss. #. / [from nimble.] Quickneſs; ac- 


Dryden. | | 


; Pe. 
/. [night and man.] One who car-| 


Ne = —_ ſo happy do intend, 
other bliſs before mine I place, 

Another happineſs, another — 2 

In all affections ſhe concurreth ſtill; 
If now, with man and wife to will and nill 
© The ſelf-ſame things, a note of concord be, 
x, I know no couple hetter can agree. 
NiLL. 3. / i 
and melting the ore. 


7e NIM. v. 4. [semen, Dutch, to take.) To 
In cant, to ſteal, ade 

They'll queſtion Mars, and by his look 

Detect who twas that nimm'd a cloak. 

They could not keep themſelves honeſt of their fingers, but would' 


Sa 


take, 


| de ninming ſomething or other for the love of thieving. L'Eftrange. 
| Ni'MBLE. adj. [from im or numan, Saxon, tractable. ] 


They being nimbler-jointed than the r 
And more induſtrious, gathered more ſtore. 

You nimble lightnings, dart your blinding flames 
Into her ſcornful eyes. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


You have dancing ſhoes 
With nimble ſoles. Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 


His oft ring ſoon propitious fire from heaven, 
Conſum'd with nimble glance and grateful ſteam z 
The others not, for his was not fincere. ' 


tivity ;. ſpeed ; agility ; readineſs; dexterity ; cele- 
rity ; expedition; ſwiftneſs. NR Eq 
The hounds were ftraight uncoupled, and ere long the ſtag 
thought it better to truſt to the nimbleneſs of his feet, than to the 
ſlender fortification of his lodging. Sidney. 
HFimſelf ſhewing at one inſtant both Readineſs and . | 
5 1dney. 


his influence is in them, and the perſonal wiſdom of God is for that 
very cauſe ſaid to excel in nimbleneſs or agility, to pierce into all 
intellectual, pure and ſubtile ſpirits, to go through all, and to reach 


unto every thing. 
We, lying ſtill, | 
Are full of reſt, defence and »imbleneſs. Shakeſpeare. 
Ovid ranged over all Parnaſſus with great nimbleneſs and agility ; 
but as he did not much care for the toil requiſite to climb the 
upper part of the hill, he was generally roving about the bottom. 


| Addiſon's Guardian. 

NI MBLEWITTED. adj. [nimble and wit.) Quick; 
eager to ſpeak. | 

Sir Nicholas Bacon, when a certain nimble-witted counſellor at 

the bar, who was forward to ſpeak, did interrupt him often, ſaid 

unto him, There is a great difference betwixt you and me; a pain 

to me to ſpeak, and a pain to you to hold your peace. Bacon. 

NrMBLY. adv. [from aimble.] Quickly ; ſpeedily ; 

actively. 5 

He capers rimbly in a lady's cham 

To the laſelvious playing of lute. 

T r 


e 
 Nimbly and ſweetly recommends itſelf. 
Moſt legs can nimbly run, tho' ſome be lame. Davies. 
The liquor we poured from the cryſtals, and ſet it in a digeſting 
furnace to evaporate more nimbly. . Boyle. 
Ni'mBLEss, 3. /. 'Nimblenets. | Spenſer. 
Ni ulzrr. 3. /. [nimictas, ſchool Latin.] The ſtate 
of being too much, 
N1'MMER. #./. [from nim.] A thief; a pilferer. 
N1i'xncomeooy. #./. [A corruption of the Latin non 
compos.] A fool; a trifler, 8 
An old ninnyhammer, a dotard, a nincompoop, is the beſt language 
ſhe can afford me. 5 et | Aaddiſcn. 
NINE. 2. /. [niun, Gothick ; niʒon, Saxon.] One 
more than eight; one leſs than ten, 5 
The weyward ſiſters, 
Thus do go about, about, 
Thrice to thine and thrice to mine, 
And thrice again, to make up nine. 
A thouſand ſcruples may ſtartle at firſt, and yet in concluſion 
prove but a nine-days wonder. L'Eftrange. 
At ninety-nine a modern and a dunce. Pope. 
The faults are nine in ten owing to affectation, and not to the 
want of underſtanding. SOR EE Swift, 
Ni'neroLD, . /. [nine and fold.) Nine times; any 
thing nine times repeated, | 
This huge convex of fire, 
Outrageous to devour, immures us round ninefe/d. 
N1i'NEPENCE. #. J. [nine and pence. ] 
valued at nine-pence. | 
Three ſilver pennies, and a nine-pence bent. Gay's Paſtorals. 
N1'NePins. 2. J. [nine and pin.] A play where nine 
pieces of wood are ſet up on the ground to be thrown 
down by a bowl. | 
A painter made bloſſoms upon trees in December, and ſchoolboys 


Milton. 
A ſilver coin 


laying at nine-pins upon ice in July. Peacham. 
it For as 8 merchants break, o'erthrown ; 
Like nine-pins, they ſtrike others down. Hudibras. 


Eugenius has two hundred pounds a- year; but never values him- 
ſelf above nine-ſcore, as not thinking he has a right to the tenth 
part, which he always appropriates to charitable uſes. Addiſon, 

NITNETEEN. adj, [ngzonryne, Saxon. ] Nine and ten; 
one leſs than twentʒ. 


Nineteen in twenty of perplexing words might be changed into 
eaſy ones, ſuch as occur to ordinary men. Swift. 


N1'NETEENTH. adj. ( nigonxeoða, Saxon.] The or- 
dinal of nineteen ; the ninth after the tenth. 


In the nineteenth year of king Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon, 
came Nebuzaradan. 2 Kings, xxv. 8. 


N1'NzT18TH. adj. [PundnigonteogoVa, Saxon. ] The 
ordinal of ninety ; the tenth nine times told. 
Ni'xzTv. adj. Ihundnigonxig, Saxon.] Nine times 


— 5 lived ninety years and begat Cainan. / Geneſis, v. 9. 
NINNY. . / [nino, a child, Spaniſh.] A fool z a 


ſimpleton. 
What a pied ninny's this? Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
4 nn 


Swift . 
A ſimpleton. 
us, that has ſaved 
of yours from ruin, and 
Arbuthnot's Jobn Bull. 


The dean was ſo ſhabby, and look'd like 
3 That the captain ſuppos d he was curate. 


Nix x THAUU EA. . / [from ain. 
* neee 


that plod-pated, 
| Al family. 


numſkull'd, ninny-bommer 


\NrnTH. adj, 


| 2. To cut off by any ſlight means. 
The ſhining ſparks of braſs in trying 


Hudibras.' 


Quick; active; ready; ſpeedy; e ty expeditious. I 
Spenſer. | 


Milton, ; 
Thro' the mid ſeas the nimble pinnace ſails, | 
Aloof from Crete before the northern gales. Pope. 


All things are therefore partakers of God ; they are his offspring, 


Hooker. ; 


— Richard III. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


Nix EScORE. adj. [nineand /core.] Nine times twenty. 
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Sy Saxon.] 'That which precedes 
the tenth ; the firſt after the eighth; the ordinal of 
nine. 
Upon a ſtrict obſervation of 
the ninth day. 
To NIP. v. a. [aiipen, Dutch.) 
1. To pinch off with the nails; to bite with the teeth. 
In oranges and lemons, the nipping of their rind giveth out their 
ſmell more. : Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


many I have not found any that ſee 
Brown's Vulger Errourrs 


The ſmall ſhoots that entract the 


ſap of the molt leading branch 
muſt be nipr off. pof P 8 


43. To blaſt; to deſtroy before full growth. 


This is the ſtate of man; to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hopes, 8 
And bears his bluſhing urs thick upon him; 
The third day comes.a froſt, a killing froſt; _ 
And when he thinks, good eaſy man, full ſurely 
poo! ee, by 0 ripening, nips his root; 

en he falls as I do. . Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
a A flower doth ſpread and dye, 5 
Thou would'ſt extend me to ſome good, 
Before I were by froſt's extremity nipe in the bud, 
* His delivery now proves 
Abortive, as the firſt-born bloom of ſpring, _ 
Nipt with the lagging rear of winter's froſt, Milton. 
Had he not been ripped in the bud, he might have made a for- 
midable figure in his own works among poſterity, Addiſon. 
. From ſuch encouragement it is eaſy to gueſs to what perfection 1 
might have brought this work, had it not been nipt in the bud. 


: | f Arbutbnot's Jobn Bull. 
4. To pinch as froſt. 3 5 65 


* 
- 


Herb. 


The air bites ſhrewdly, it Is very cold— 


Id is a nipping and an eager air. Shakeſpeare's Hamlets © 
When ieder hang by the wall; : | 
And Dick the ſhepherd blows his nail z © © | 
When blood is nipt, and ways be foul, © © | 
- _ Then nightly” ſings the ſtaring owl, ' Shakeſp. Love't L. Lofts 
5. To vex; to bite, | 5 


And ſharp remorſe his heart did prlek and . 
That drops of blood thence like a well did play. Spenſer. 
6. To ſatiriſe; to ridicule; to taunt ſarcaſtically, 
But the right gentle mind would bite his lip - 
To hear the javel ſo good men to nip..."  _ Hubberd's Tales 
Quick wits commonly be in deſire new fangled ; in purpoſe un- 
conſtant; bold with any perſon ; buſy in every matter; ſoothing 
tuch as be preſent, nipping any that is abſent. Aſcham's Scboolmaſters 
Nie. 3. J. [from the verb. 5 
1. A pinch with the nails or teeth. 


1 am ſharply taunted, yea, ſometimes with pinches, nips, and 
8. 


Aſcbam's Schoolmaſters 
2. A ſmall cut. n bY 


What this a ſleeve ? 'tis like a demicannon 
What up and down carv'd like an apple-tart ? 
Here's ſnip, and jp, and cut, and {liſh and Naſh, 
Like to a cenſer in a barber's ſhop, 
3. A blaſt. 8 
So haſty fruits and too ambitious flow'rs, 
Scorning the midwifry of rip'ning ſhow'rs, | 
In ſpite of froſts, ſpring from th* unwilling earth, 
But find a nip untimely as their birth. | Stepneys 
4+ A taunt; a ſarcaſm, 


Ni'rrER. 2. J [from nip.) A ſatiriſt. Out of uſe, 
Ready backbiters, ſore nippers, and ſpiteful reporters privily of 
| ; * A 


* 


Sba leſpeare. 


good men. 
Ni'eysRs. 3. J. [from p.] Small pincers, 
Ni rrI NOL Y. adv. [from nip.) With bitter ſarcaſm, 
NIPPLE. . /. [nypele, Soon] | - 
1. The teat; the dug; that which the ſucking young 


take into their mouths. . | | 
The babe that mills me. 
I would while it was ſmiling in my face, 
Have pluckt my nipple from his boneleſs gums. _ * 
In creatures that nouriſh their young with milk, are adapted 
nipples of the breaſt to the mouth and organs of ſuction. 
5 E 85 Ray on the Creations 
2. It is uſed by Chapman of a man. ny 
As his foe, went then ſuffis'd 5 
Thoas ÆEtolius threw a dart, that did his pile convey 
Above his nipple, through his'lungs. Cbapman. 
3. The orifice at which any animal liquor is ſeparated. 
In moſt other birds there is only one gland, in which are divers 
little cells ending in two or three larger cells, lying under 22 2 
of the oil bag. Derham's Phyſico - Iheology. 
Ni'rpIEWoR Tr. 2. /. [Lampſana.] A weed, . 
N1s1 Plus. =. /. [In law.] A judicial writ, which 
lieth in caſe where the inqueſt is panelled and return- 
ed before the juſtices of the bank; the one party or 
the other making petition to have this writ for the 
eaſe of the country. It is directed to the ſheriff, eom- 
manding that he cauſe the men impanelled to come 
before the juſtices in the ſame county, for the deter- 
mining of the cauſe there, except it be ſo difficult 
that it need great deliberation : in which caſe, it is 
ſent again to the bank. It is ſo called from the firſt 
words of the writ a apud talem locum prius venerint ; 
whereby it appeareth, that juſtices of aſſizes and juſ- 
tices of at prius differ. So that juſtices of ai prius 
muſt be one of them before whom the cauſe is de- 
pending in the bench, with ſome other good men of 
the county aſſociated to him. Conel. 
Nir. »./. [Þnreu, Saxon.] The egg of a louſe, or 
ſmall animal. 

The whame, or burrel-fly, is vexatious to horſes in ſummer, 
not by ſtinging them, but only by their bombylious noiſe, or tick - 
ling * in ſticking their nits, or eggs, on hair. Der bam. 

Ni”TENCY. . J. [ nitentia, Latin.] 

1. Luſtre; clear brightneſs, 

2, [From the Latin, vitor.] Endeavour; ſpring to ex- 
pand itſelf. 

The atoms of fire accelerate the motion of theſe particles z from 
which acceleration their ſpring, or endeavour outward, will be aug- 
mented z that is, thoſe zones will have a ſtrong nitency to fly wider 


open. | Boyle. 
Ni'tHiNnG. . J. [or niding; ſee Ni bIx O.] Acoward, 
daſtard, pol troon. 


Ni“r Ip. adj. [nitidus, Lat.] Bright; — luſtrous. 
We reſtore old pieces of dirty gold to a clean and nitid yellow, by 
putting them into fire and aqua-fortis, which take off the adventi- 
tious filth, Beyle on Colourts 
NUTRE. 3. /. [nitre, French; nitrum, Latin.) 
The ſalt which we know at this time, under the name of n 
or ſalt · petre, is a cryſtalline pellucid, but ſomewhat whitiſh ſub- 
ſtance, of an acrid and bitteriſh taſte, impreſſing a peculiar ſenſe of 
coldneſs upon the tongue. This ſalt, though it , by means 
of fire, an acid ſpirit capable of diſſolving almoſt every thing, yet 
manifeſts no ſigu of its containing any acid at all in its crude Rates 


| | Mas 17 particles in earths, ſtones, and other 


Nitre is of the number of thoſe ſalts which are — blended in 
ſubſtances, 
ad 


N OB 


6 the partleles of metals are In thelr ores ! It ia ſometimes however 
found pure, in form of 
ſurface of old walls ; theſe efloreſcences diſſolved in proper water, 
ſhooting into regular and proper cryſtals of nitre. The earth from 
which nitre ls made, both In Perſia and the Eaſt-Indies, is a kind 
of yellowiſh marl found In the bare cliffs of the ſides of hills expoſ- 
ed to the northern and eaſtern winds, and never in any other ſitua- 
ton. 'The natrum or nitre of the ancients, is a genuine, native, 
and pure ſalt, extremely different ſrom our nitre, and from all other 
native ſalts z being a fixed alkali u of the nuture of thoſe made 

fire from vegetables, yet being capable of a regular cryſtalliza- 
- which thoſe ſalts are not. It la found on or very near the 
ſurface of the earth, In thin flat cakes, ſpungy, light, and friable; 
and when pure, of a pale browniſh white colour, In ſcripture we 
find that the ſalt called nitre would ferment with vinegar, and had 
an abſterſive quality, properties which perfectly agree with this ſalt, 
but not with Calt-petre, as do many different qualities aſcribed to it 


by Some tumultuous clond, | 


Inſtinct with fire and nitre, hurried him. Milten. 
gome ſteep their ſeed, and ſome in cauldrons boll, | 
With vigorous nitre and with lees of oll. : Dryden. 
N1'TRous. adj, [nitreux, French; from nitre.] Im- 
regnated with nitre; conſiſting of nitre. 
Farth and water, mingled by the heat of the ſun, gather nitrous 
ſatneſs more than either of them have 2 Bacon. 
The northern alr belng more fully charged with thoſe particles 
ſuppoſed ultron, which are the aliment of fire, is fitteſt to main- 
tain the vital heat in that activity which Is ſufficient to move ſuch 
an unwieldy bulk with due celerity. 
He to quench his drought ſo much Inclin'd, 
May ſnowy fields and nitrous paſtures find, 
Meet ſtores of cold ſo greedily purſu'd, 
And be refreſh'd with *J Ni food. 
AY. adj. [from tre. itreus. 
wy Winter ly theme confines j whoſe nitry wind 
Shall cruſt the abby mire, and kennels bind. 
Ni“rrit v. adv. [from nitty.] Louſily. 
One Bell was put to death at Tyburn for moving a new re- 
bellion z he was a man nittily needy, and therefore e 4 
I aywa . 
Ni“rrv. adj. [from nit.] Abounding with the eggs 
of lice. : 
N1'vaL, adj. [nivalis, Latin.) Abounding with ow 
ia, 
N1'vzovs, adj, [nivers, Latin.) Snowy; reſembling 
ſnow, 
Cinabar becomes red by the acid exhalation of ſulphur, which 
etherways preſents a pure and niveous white, Brown. 
Ni'zv. wk [ from t.]! A dunce; a ſimpleton. A 
low word. 
True eritics laugh, and bid the trifling 10 
Oo read Quintilian, x 


NO. adv, Ina, Saxon, ] 


1. The word of refuſal : contrary to yea or yes. 
Our courteous Antony, | 
Whom ne'er the word of ne, woman heard ſpeak, 


Ray. 


Blackmore. 


Gay. 


Anon. 


Being barber'd ten times o'er, goes to the feaſt, Shakeſp. 
Henceforth my woolng mind ſhall be expreſt, 

In ruſſet yeas and honeſt kerſy es. 8 

If you will not conſider theſe things now, the time will ſhortly 


come when you ſhall conſider them whether you will or #0. 
Calamy's Sermons. 
2. The word of denial, oppoſite to conceſſion or af- 
firmation, 
1 think It would not fort amiſs, to handle the queſtion, whether 
@ war for the r the Chriſtian faith, without another 
cauſe of hoſtility, be lawful or wo, and in what caſes ? 
3. It ſometimes confirms a foregoing negative. 
my name's Macbeth 1 
rue Devil himſelf could not pronounce a title 
More hateful to mine eat. 
N., nor more fearful, Shakeſpeare. 
| Never more 23 
This hand thall combat on the crooked ſhore : 
No let the Grecian pow'rs oppreſt in fight, f 
Unplty'd perich In their tyrant's fight, Dryd. Homer. 
4+ It ſometimes ſtrengthens a following negative z 10 
wot, not even. 
No net the bow which fo adorns the (kies, 


$6 glorious is, 0 boaſts ſo many dies. Waller. 
No. aj. 
1. Not any; none. 
Let there be no ſtriſe between me and thee, Cen. xiii. 8. 
dome dire mlsfortune to portend, 
Ne enemy can match a tricnd, Swift, 
Woman and fool are two hard things to hit, 
For true ne meaning pussles more than wit. Pope, 
No wit to flatter left of all his tore, 
Ne fool te laugh at, which he valued more. Pope. 
Ne weeping orphan faw his father's ſtores 
Our ſhrines Irradiate, or Imblare the floors, Pope. 
1 1970 Our * a | 
© common object to your ſight diſplays, Pope, 
Poor Edwin was ne vulgar boy. Pay Beate 


a. It ſeems an adjective in theſe phraſes, no longer, «0 
more, ge where ; though ſometimes it may be ſo com- 
ey changed to wer, that it ſeems an adverb: 
as, the days are yet wo ſhorter, 

When we (aw that they were ne where, we came to Samuel, 


1 Samne!, x. 14+ 
In (weet embraces ah! e longer thine, Dryden, 
3. No one; none; not any one, 

Ne «we who doeth good to thoſe only from whom he expe 

to receive good, can ever be fully ſatlefled of his own ſincerity. 
j ; Smalridges 
To Nonttitrarth, v. . [nobilite, Latin,] Io en- 
noble z to make noble. | 
Novtiinry. #. /. [nobilitar, nn] 
1. Antiquity of family joined with (plendour. 
3 — — I fall on the ſame argument 

| * | and title 
20. m_ ity ood, „ in the ttory of 


Long galleries of anceſtors, 8 

longe, nor wonder, or efteen from me, 
„ Virtue alone bs true welle.“ Dryden, 
2. Rank or dignity of ſeveral degrees, conferred 
by (overeigns. Nesii in England is extended 
to five ranks z duke, marquis, earl, viſcount, 


In vain I reach my feeble hands to joln 


Chal 


on. 
3. The perſons of high rank ; the perſons who are 


exalted above the Commons. 
t Is a purpos'd th 
To eud the will of the 1 a e Coriclanus, 


4+ Dignity z grandeur; greatneſs, 


Though he hated Amphiatus, yet the Ade of her 
hed over It; and the — might be parioned d 


th 
l errour 1; eee the reputation he had to be 
bn the weeld | 0 Ae N governed Nadel, 9 
dering hls task. Sidney, 


an effloreſcence, either on Its ores or on the | 


Bacon. 


2. Splendour of deſcent; luſtre of pedigree, 


{| No'rty, adv. 


NOB 


hut ah, my muſe, 1 would thou hadſt facility _, 
To work my goddeſs fo by thy Invention, 
On me to caſt thoſe eyes where ſhine nobility. - 
Baſe men, being in love, have then a nobili 


| 
Sidney · 
in natures 
| Shakeſpeare's Otbello. 
They thought it great their ſoy'reign to controul, f 
And nam' d their pride, nobility of ſoul. f Dryden. 
NO'BLE. adj. [noble, French ; nobilis, Latin. 
1. Of an ancient and ſplendid family. | 
2. Exalted to a rank above commonalty, - 
a From virtue firſt began, 
he diff rence that diſtinguiſh'd man from man: 
He claim'd no title from deſcent of blood, 
But that which made him noble, made him good. , 
Great; worthy ; illuſtrious: both men and things. 
'Thus this man died, leaving his death for an example of a noble 


more than is native to them. 


' 


courage, and a memorial of virtue. 2 Mac. vi. 31. 
85 Jo vice induſtrious, but to nobler deeds ; pA | 
Tim'rous, Milton. 

A noble ſtroke he lifted high, | 

Which hung not, but with tempeſt fell. Milton, 


Thoſe two great things that ſo engroſs the deſires and deſigns of 
both the nobler and ignobler ſort of mankind, are to be found in reli- 
gion ; namely, wiſdom and pleaſure, South, 

4. Exalted; elevated; ſublime, 
My ſhare in pale Pyrene I reſign, 
And claim no part in all the mighty nine : 
Statues, with winding ivy crown'd belong 
To nobler poets, for a nobler ſong. 
5. Magnificent; ſtately : as, a noble parade. 
6. Free; generous ; liberal. 


7. Principal; capital: as, the heart is one of the noble 
parts of the body. 
Non LER. 2. J 
1. One of high rank. | 
Upon the nobles of the children of Iſrael he laid not his hand. Exo. 
How many nobles then ſhould hold their places 
That muſt ſtrike ſail to ſpirits of vile ſort ! Shakeſpeare. 
What the nobles once ſaid in parliament, Nolumus leges Angliz 
mutari, is imprinted in the hearts of all the people, Bacon. 
The nobles amongſt the Romans took care in their laſt wills, that 
they might have a lamp in their monuments. Wilkins. 
See all our noblen begging to be ſlaves, 
See all our fools aſpiring to be knaves. Pope. 
It may be the diſpoſition of young nobles, that they expect the 
accompliſhments of a good education without the leaft expence of 
time or ſtudy. Swift's Modern Education. 
The ſecond natural diviſion of power, is of ſuch men who have 
acquired large poſſeſſions, and conſequently dependencies; or de- 
ſcend from anceſtors who have left them great inheritances, toge- 
ther with an hereditary authority : theſe eafily unite in thoughts 
and opinions. Thus commences a great council or ſenate of nobles, 
for the weighty affairs of the nation, Swift, 
Men ſhould prefs forward in Fame's glorious chace, 
Nobles look backward, and ſo loſe the race. Young. 
2. A coin rated at fix ſhillings and eight-pence; the 
ſum of ſix and eight-pence. 
He coined nobles, of noble, fair, and fine gold, 
Many fair promotions 
Are daily given, to ennoble thoſe : 
That ſcarce, ſome two days ſince, were worth a noble. Shakeſp. 
Upon every writ procured for debt or damage, amounting to forty 
pounds or more, a noble, that is ſix ſhillings and eight-pence, is, 
and uſually hath been paid to fine. Bacon. 
Non uE liverwort, hint atica.] A plant. 


No'pLEMAN, #. J. [noble and man.] One who is en- 
nobled, 


Dryden. 


Camden. 


9 


IfI bluſh, 
It is to fee a nobleman want manners. Sbaleſp. Henry VIII. 
The nobleman is he, whoſe noble mind 
„ Js fill'd with inborn worth, Dryden: Wife of Bath, 
Noni R NESS. 1. J. [from noble.] 
1. Greatneſs; worth; dignity z magnanimity. 
The nobleneſs of life 
Is to do this z when ſuch a murual pair, 
And ſuch a twain can do't. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra, 
Any thing | 
That my ability may undergo, ; | 
And nobleneſs impoſe, Shakeſpeare's Winters Tale. 
rue nobleneſi would 
Learn him forbearance from ſo foul a wrong, Shakeſpeare, 
He that does as well in private between God and his own ſoul, 
as in public, hath tziven himfelf a teſtimony that his purpoſes are 


full of honeſty, nob/eneſs, and integrity. Taylor. 
Greatneſs of mind, and nobleneſi, their ſeat 
Build in her lovelleſt. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 


There is not only a congruity herein between the nobleneſs of the 
faculty and the object, but alſo the faculty is enriched and advanced 
by the worth of the object. Hale, 

You have not only been careful of my fortune, which was the 
effect of your nobleneſs, but you have been ſolicitous of my reputa- 
tion, Which is that of your kindneſs. Dryden. 


No's1.n8s. n. J [noblefe, French.] 
1. Nobility. This word is not now uſed in any ſenſe. 
Fair branch of nobleſs, flower of chivalry, 
That with your worth the world amazed make, 
2. Dignity ; greatneſs, 
Thou whoſe webleſs keeps one ſtature fill, 


Spenſer. | 


And one true poſture, tho' befieg'd with Ill. Ben Jonſon, 
3. Nobleman collectively. h 7% 
Let us haſte to hear it, 
And call the nobleſt to the audience, Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


I know no reaſpn we ſhould give that advantage to the com- 
monalty of England to be foremoſt in brave actlons, which the 
nobleſa of France would never ſuffer in their peaſants, Dryden, 
dv. [from noble.) 

1. Of ancient and ſplendid extraction. 
Only a ſecond laurel did adorn 
His collegue Catulut, tho' nobly born 1 
| Heſhar'd the pride of the triumphal bay, 
Rut Marius won the glory of the day. 


Dryden. 
2. Greatly; illuſtriouſly ; magnanimouſly. bs 


Did he not ſtraight the two delinquents tear, 
That were the laves of drink and hrall of ſeep ? 
Was not that done ? Shakeſpeare': Machub. 


This fate he could have ſeap'd, but would not loſe 
Honour for life z but rather 


Death from their fears, than l. Denham. 
3. Grandly ; ſplendidly, 


There could not have been a more magnificent defign than that 
of 'T'rajan's pillar, Where could an emperor's aſhes have been ſo 
webly lodged, as in the midſt of his metropolis, and on the top of 
ſo exalted a monument. | | Addiſon on Italy, 


No'novy, . /. [ne and bedy.) No one; not any o 
This is the tune of our abere, od 0 by the gane of 3 
2 Shakeſpeare's T . 
It fell to Coke's turn, for whom nobody cared, to be made the 
ſacrifice j and he was out of his office, Clarendon. 
if in company you offer ſomething for a jeſt, and nebody ſeconds 
you may condemn their taſte, and ap- 


choſe 
ty from his own, 


you on your own laughter, 
but in the mean time you make a very 
Swift's 


— to 2 


— 


NOD 


No'canT. adj. . [yocens, Latin, 

1. Guilty; criminal, | | 

The earl of Devonſkire being intereſted bi 

that was rather feared than nocent ; yet as one, th bad of Yau, 
object of others plots, remained priſoner in the 7," 8ht be 
| king's life. "i | Ka. Buco 

2. Hurtful; miſchievous. „ii 
His head, well-ſtor'd with ſubtile wites ; 

Not yet in horrid ſhade, or diſmal den, 


Nor nocent yet; but on the graſſy herb, = 
Fearleſs unfear'd he ſlept. I' 7 
The warm limbec dun %% 
Nr 
y meditate w the virtues of the , b 
miniſh the force of the other, or correRt any of kü . an * 
| 3 W, | 
Nock. n. J. [necchia, Italian.) ge 


1. A lit; a nick; a notch. 
2. The fundament. Les feſſes, 
When the date of nec was out, 
Off dropt the ſympathetick ſnout. 
To Nock, v. 4. To place upon the notch, 
a N his bo / 
nd noc te his the ground whenc 
did grow. 7 thek fun pk 
NocTtA'MBULO. #./. [nox and ambulo, Latin ** 
who walks in his ſleep. | e On 
| Reſpiration being carried on in ſleep, is no ument wu 
being voluntary. What ſhall we ſay of noftambuly 2 ak ity 
voluntary motions carried on without thought, to avoid ng 
b 
NoeT1i”DIAL. adj. Inoctis and dies, Lat.] Cents 
a night and a day. Prllng 
The.noidial day, the lunar periodic month, and the fols 
are natural and univerſal; but incommenſurate each to another? 
difficult to be reconciled, ial 


Nocri'rEROus. adj. [nox and fero.] Bringing gh 


al a 


NocriTvAAN T. adj. ¶ accti vagus, Latin, Wa 

ing in the night. Dis 

No'ctuary. . /. [from nois, Latin.) An 105 ö 

of what paſſes by night. 1. 

I have got a parcel of viſions and other miſcellanies in my 
which 1 ſhall ſend to enrich your paper, 


No'cTuRN. . / [nofurne, French; nofturnu, Lat 


church. doc, 
hem, and the 
ts Whoſe the te. 
| Stilling fee, 
NOCTU'RNAL. adj. [nofuraze, Latin,] Night, 
x From gilded roots depending lamps diſplay I 
Nocturnal beams, that emulate the day, Drda 
I beg leave to make you a preſent of à dream, which 9 
to lull your readers till ſuch time as you yourſelf. ſhall gratify th 
public with any of your no&urnal diſcoveries, Al. 
Nocru'RNAL. 2. / An inſtrument by which 55 
vations are made in the night. 

That projection of the ſtars which includes all the ſtan in ove 
horizon, and therefore reaches to the thirty-eight degree and a half 
of ſouthern latitude, though its centre is the north pole, gives us 1 
better view of the heavenly bodies as they appear every night to ws 
_ may ſerve for a nocturnal, and ſhew the true hour of the 

nig t. 5 Matti. 
To NOD. v. n. [Of uncertain derivation: wu, Greek; 

nuto, Latin; amneidio, Welſh.] 
1. To decline the head with a quick motion. 
Let every feeble rumour ſhake your hearts 
Your enemies with nodding of their plumes, 
Fan you into deſpair. _ Shakeſpeare's Coriolann, 
Cleopatra hath nodded him to her. Shakeſpeare 
On the faith of Jove rely, 
When nedding to thy ſuit he bows the ſky. Dryda, 
2. To pay a ſlight bow. | 
Caſſius muſt bend his body, 
If Ceſar careleſly but ned on him. : 
3. To bend downwards with quick motion. 
When a pine is hewn on the plains, 
And the latt mortal ſtroke alone remains, 
Lab'ring in pangs of death, and threat'ning all, 
This way and that ſhe nods, conſidering where to fall, Dq. 
He climbs the mountain rocks, 
Fir'd by the nodding verdure of its brows Musa. 
4. To be drowſy. | 

Your two predeceſſors were famous for their dreams and viſions, 
and contrary to all other authors, never pleaſed their readers more 
than when they were nodding. Addiſon 


Shakers 


No p. n. /. Lon the 3 
1. A quick declination of the head. 
Children being to be reſtrained by the parents only in vidow 
things ; a look or ned only ought to correct them when they ls 


amilss Locke on Educatins 
A mighty king I am, an earthly Cod; 
Nations obey my word, and wait my md; 
And life or death depend on my decree. 
2. A quick declination, 
1 Like a eee e on a moth 
eady with eve to tumble down , 
Into the fatal hol of the deep. Shakeſpeare's Richord I, 
The motion of the head in drowſineſs. Bo 
Every drowſy nod ſhakes their doctrine who teach, that the 130 
8 ny: p a 5 
A ſlight obeiſance. | | 
, Fin he give you the md? Sbaleſp. Troll. and . 
Since the wiſdom of their choice is rather to have yr cap — 
my heart, I will practiſe the inſinuating nod, and be , * Tm 
moſt counterfeitly. yg 7 500 
Noba riox. 2. /. [from nedo.] The Hate of beit 
knotted, or act of making knots. 4 
No“ pDbER. . /. [from wd.] One who mel e 
A ſet of nedders, winkers, and whiſperers, whoſe bu fo 
ſtrangle all other offspring of wit in their birth. . 
Nobbi k. . /; [Þnol, Saxon. ] A head, in con 
Her care ſhall be Shatejard 
To comb your nedd/e with a three-legg d ſtool. : 
Let our wines without mixture, or ſtain, de all "i yu 
Or call up the maſter and break his dull woddic. BA 
My head's not made of braſs, 


Pur. 


LO 


As friar Bacon's nedd/e was. ; 2 
He would not have it faid before the people, that cee be, 
be worſhipped with Latria, but rather the contrary» 


diſtinRions neceſſary to defend it are too fubtile fr their my, 


Come, maſter, I have a project in my noddle, 
miſtreſs to you back again, with as good will as ever 41, 


8 Why ſhouldft thou try to hide thyſelf in youth ? 
Impartial Proſerpine beholds the mg 
And laughing at ſo fond and vain a talks 
Will rip thy hoary neddle of its maſk. 
Thou that art ever half che city's grace 


Allis 


Fauna. 


Miſcellany ? And 240 f to ſolemn cdu, ſolemn paces 


No b pr. 


NC 
'Y 


N. 


. 


N01 


No'bpx. 1. J. [from 8 French.) A ſimpleton : 


NON | 


An error. in the head, 


| 


the judgment, is like an _—_— in 


„ igiot Why Which is always noiſome, and frequently mo ; South. 
an i whole race of bawling, CE Ws by what title ſo. | NOI SOMELY, adv. [from noj/ome.] With a ſœtid 
dete, are a-kin to the aſs in this fable. . Efrange · ſtench 3 with an infectious ſteam; 
took. #8 (094% Latin. ] 5 EN OI 8OMENESS, . /; [from n0;/ome.] Aptneſs to diſ- 
A pets © — bone | Wars — with all his filth and wes 
: ing on the . mu s be ſeen, with all his Noi 3 about 
FD 123 555 cauſe of the pain, foment with ſpirit of wine him, he promiſes himſelf however, that it will be — to his 
| in opium and ſaffron have been diſfolved. Wiſeman. | Teproach, to be but one of many to march in a troop, South. | 
lnterſection. | | No1'sy, adj. [from noiſe.] 5 
Wr 
0 es ; In e. e 1 N 
e de wen croſſeth that eirele as the paſſeth to her — or : _ wah 0 F.. i ad ths. 
outhern Jatitude 3 which nodes are called the head and tail 13 Our country cotts, and live content with me ! Dau. 
dragon» f bs, Lain ] Compli wh To noiſy fools a grave attention lend, Smith. 
Novo's1TY- 1. J. [ rom nodęſus, . mplica- Although he employs his talents wholly in his cloſet, he is ſure 
zan: Knots | | to raiſe the hatred of the noiſy crowd. | Swift. 
* fe the midwife cutteth off, contriving them into a knot cloſe Nour. wp. [Þnol, Saxon.] A head; a noddle. 
to the body of the infant; from whence enſueth that tortuoſity, An aſs's nel I fixed on his head. 


ty we call the navel. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
nodoſus, Lat.] Knotty ; full of knots, 


* complicated node 
bos. 44% 


This is ſeldom affected with the gout, and when that becometh 


Shakeſpeare. 
NO'LI me tangere. [Latin.] 
1. A kind of cancerous ſwelling, exaſperated by appli- 


cations, 
en continue not long after, | Brown. | 
whos, b. . J. [nodulus, Latin,] A ſmall Jump, | 2+ A plant. 
* Th ſe minerals in the ſtrata, are either found in grains, or elſe Noli me tangere may be planted among your flowers, for the rarity 
$ = amaſſed into balls, lumps, or nodules ; which nodules are of it, Ry 3 Mortimer. 
ha of an irregular figure, or of a figure ſomewhat more regular. NoLt'tion. . /. [ nolitio, Lat.] . Unwillingneſs : op- 


| Woodward's Natural Hiſtory. 
Nov. adj. Hard; rough; harſh. 
He put on a hard, coarſe, noggen ſhirt of Pendrels. 
| Eſcape of King Charles, 
No“. 2. J. veel, German.) A tmall mug. 


Frog laughed in his ſleeve, gave the ſquire the other noggin of 


dy, and clapped him on the back. Arb utbnot. 
Nor ANCE. 1. J. [See Annotance.] Miſchief ; in- 
convenience. . 


To borrow to-day, and to-morrow to mis, 
For lender and borrower noiance it is. 
The fingle and peculiar life is bound, 
With all the ſtrength and armour of the mind, | 
To keep itſelf from noiances Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
q, NOIE. v. a. To annoy. An old word diſuſed, 
| Let ſervant be ready with mattock in hand, | 
To ſtub out the buſhes that noieth the land. Tuſſer. 
Nor zk. 1. / [from noie.] One who annoys. An old 
word in diſuſe. ; | 
The north is a noier to graſs of all ſuits, 
The eaſt a deſtroyer to herbs and all fruits. FE Tuſſer. 
Not'ovs. adj. [noio/o, Italian.) Hurtful; miſchievous; 
troubleſome 3 inconvenient, Obſolete. 


Tufſer. 


Being bred in a hot country, they found much hair on their faces 


to be nojous unto them. NY Spenſer. 
The falſe Dueſſa leaving noious night, 
Return'd to ſtately palace of dame Pride. Spenſer. 


But neither darkneſs foul, nor filthy bands, 
Nor nous ſmell his purpoſe could withhold, 

NOISE. n. / [noi/e, French. ] 
1. Any kind of lound, 

Noiſes, as of waters falling down, ſounded | d 

vikons appeared unto them. { Wiſdom, xvil. 4. 

Whether it were a whiſtling * a pgs ay of birds 

reading branches, theſe things made them ſwoon. 
TY g 275 Wiſdem, xvii. 18. 


Great motions in nature paſs without ſound or noiſe. The 


hewvens turn about in a moſt rapid motion, without noiſe to us per- 
wr . in ſome dreams they have been ſaid to make an 
excellent muſick. EEE. '  Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


| Fear 
Shakes your hearts, while ow ow * they hear 
A laſti iſe, as horrid and as lou 
As — wy — before it breaks the cloud. Waller. 


2. Oucry ; clamour ; boaſting or importunate talk. 


What riſe have we had about tranſplantation of diſeaſes, and | 


transfuſion of blood ? 


Baker on Learning. 
3. Occaſion of talk. 


Socrates lived in Athens during the great plague, which has 


made ſo much noiſe through all ages, and never caught the leaſt in- 
ſection. | Addiſon's Spect᷑ator. 
4. Aconcert, Obſolete. 
To Not5s, v. 2. [from the noun.] To ſound loud, 
| H 


arm 
Thoſe terrors, which thou ſpeak'ſt of, did me none 
Tho' noiſing loud and threat'ning nigh. 


Milton. 
To Notse, w. 4. 


To ſpread by rumour, or report. 


All theſe ſayings were noiſed abroad throughout all the hill 


Country, Like, i. 65. 


1 ſhall not need to relate the affluence of young nobles from hence 
into Spain, after the voice of our prince's being there had been 


quickly neiſed. Wotton. 


They might buz and whiſper it one to another; and tacitly with- 
drawing from the preſence of the apoſtle, they then lift u "3 
ent . 


voices and noiſed it about the city. 
01 5EFUL, adj. [noiſe and full.] Loud; clamorous. 
That eunuch, guardian ot rich Holland's trade, | 
Whole noiſeſu! valour does no foe invade, 
And weak aſſiſtance will his friends deſtroy. 


On our quick'ſt decrees, 
Thi inaudible and noiſeleſs foot of time 


Spenſer. | 


about them, and ſad 


Dryden. 
01'3ELs8s, adj, [from noiſe. ] Silent; without ſound. 


poſed to volition. 
Proper acts of the will are, volition, nolition, choice, reſolution, 
and command, in relation to ſubordinate faculties. Hale. 
Nou ANY. 2. J. I nomance, nomancie, French; nomen, 
Latin; and Hains, Greek.] The art of divining 
the fates of perſons by the letters that form their 
names, | Di. 
No'mB1.es. 2. /. The entrails of a deer, 
NOMENCLA'TOR. n. /. [Latin ; nomenclateur, Fr.] 
One who calls things or perſons by their proper 
names. 
There were a ſet of men in old Rome called n:menclators ; men 
who could call every man by his name. diſon. 


Are envy, pride, avarice, and ambition, ſuch ill acmenclators that 
they cannot furniſh appellations for their owners ? Swift. 


NomBENnCLA'TURE, n.F/. [nomenclature, French ; nomen- 
clatura, Latin. | | 
1. The act of naming, 
To ſay where notions cannot fitly be reconciled, that there 
wanteth a term or nomenclature for it, is but a ſhift of ignorance. 
Bacen's Natural Hiftory. 


2. A vocabulary; a dictionary. 

The watry plantations fall not under that nomenclature of Adam, 

which unto terreſtrious 
their natures. 


No'minal. adj. [nominalis, Lat.] Referring to names 

rather than to things; not real; titular. 
Profound in all the nominal, 

And real ways beyond them all. Hudibras. 

The nominal definition, or derivation of the word is not ſufficient 

to deſcribe the nature of it. - Pearſon. 

The nominal eſſence of gold is that complex idea the word gold 

ſtands for; as a body yellow, of a certain weight, malleable, fufible 

and fixed. But the real eſſence is the conſtitution of the inſenſible 

| parts of that body on which thoſe \ gh depend. Locke, 

Were theſe people as anxious for the doctrines eſſential to the 

church of England, as they are for the nominal diſtinction of adher- 

ing to its intereſts, Addiſen. 


regard to a name; titularly. 
7 NO MINA TE. v. a. [nomine, Latin, 
1. To name; to mention by name, 
Suddenly to nominate them all, 
It is impoſſible. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
One lady, I may civilly ſpare to nominate, for her ſex's ſake, 
whom he termed the ſpider of the court, Motton. 
2. To entitle; to call. 
8 Aread, old father, why of late 
Diadſt thou behight me born of Engliſh blood, 
Whom all a fairy's ſon doen nominate, 
3. To ſet down; to appoint by name. | 
If you repay me not on ſuch a day, let the forfeit 
Be nominated for an equal pound 
Of your fair fleſh to be cut off. Shakeſpeare. 
Never having intended, never deſigned any heir in that ſenſe, we 
cannot expect he ſhould nominate or appoint any perſon to it. Locke, 
Nomina'T1ONn. n. /. [ nomination, French; from 20 
minate. 


1. The 1 of mentioning by name. 
The forty-one immediate electors of the duke, muſt be all of 
ſeveral families, and of them twenty-five at leaſt concur to this 
nominations 1 Motten. 
Hammond was named to be of the aſſembly of divines; his in- 
vincible loyalty to his prince, and obedience to his mother, the 
church, not being ſo valid arguments againſt his nomination, as the 
repute of his learning and virtue were on the other part, to have 
ſome title to mage 3 Fell. 
2. The power of appointing. 
The e of 3 to 3 being ſo principal and in- 
ſeparable a flower of his crown, he would reſerve to himſelf, 


Spenſer. 


. 


| Clarendon. 

—_ Ge 0255 8 death to find e In England the king has the nomination of an archbiſhop z and 
Like duch alt not 8 by the wind, , after nomination, he ſends a conge d'elire to the dean and 8 to 
But ripely dropping from the ſapleſs bough. Dryden. elect the perſon elected by him. Hife. 


Convinc'd, that _ piety might dwell 
In ſecular retreats, and flouriſh well. 


Importunity of clamour. 
0 $PMAKER, n. J. [ noiſe and maker.] Clamourer, 


The iſſue of all this noiſe is, the making of the nojſematers Kill 
L'Eftrange. 


more ridiculous, 
NO! SOME, adj, [ noioſo, Italian. ] 
. Noxious; miſchievous ; unwholeſome. _ 


In caſe it may be proved, that among the number of rites and | 
orders common unto both, there are particulars, the uſe whereof is 
Merly unlawful in regard of ſome ſpecial bad and noiſome quality; 

1s no doubt but we ought to relinquiſh ſuch rites and orders, 


t freedom ſoever we have to retain the other ſtill, Hooker. that thing; when they are juſtly charged with an actual nen- 
The brake and the cockle are noiſome too much. Tufſer. | performance of what the law requires. : South, 
All my plants I ſave from nightly ill For an account at large of biſhop Sanderſon's laſt judgment, con- 
Of miſeme winds, and blaſting vapours chill, Milton. cerning-God's concurrence, or non- concurrence with the actions of 
Graviſca neiſome from the neighd'ring fen, men, and the poſitive entity of fins of commiſſion, I refer you to 
his own Czere ſent three hundred men. Dryden. | his letters. Pierce, 
The nojſeme peſt'lence, that in open war The third ſort of agreement or diſagreement in our ideas, which 
errible, marches thro* the mid-day air, the perception of the mind is employed about, is co-exiſtence, or 
And ſcatters death, Prior. non=exiſtence in the ſame ſubject. Locke. : 
i Offenfive 3 dif] e Þ It is not a non- act, which introduces a worm brag amo. a 
The ſeeing theſe effects, will | common uſages a Iyliffe's Parer gon. 
e r e _ Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. In the imperial chamber this anſwer is not rn vis. . 2 
wi vets are but foul wind, and foul wind is but foul breath, not N it 2 8 ws Ie And the reaſon 0 = if 
is noi p on is . 
The ae daun e my al 3 — _ naler — to the church, and informed the parſon, that 
2 he muſt pay the tenths to ſuch a man ; and the biſhop certified the 


Harte. 


Voreixkss. 1. /; [from noi/y.] Loudneſs of ſound ; 


Macabeus, ixe 9+ | 


No'minaTIVE. 2. /. [in grammar, nominatif, French, ] 
The caſe that primarily deſignates the name of any 
thing, and is called right, in oppoſition to the other 
caſes called oblique. 


NON. adv. [Lat.] Not. It is never uſed ſeparately, 
but ſometimes prefixed to words with a negative 
ower. : 

f Since you to non-regardance caſt my faith, | 
Live you the murble-breaſted tyrant ſtill. Shakeſpeare. 
Behold alſo there a lay non-refidency of the rich, which in times 
of peace, too much negſectintg their habitations, may ſeem to have 
provoked God to neglect them. Hol day. 
A mere inclination to matters of duty, men reckon a willing of 


animals ailigned a name appropriate unto | 
| Brown. | 


No'miNALLY, adv. [from nominal.) By name; with | 


by The thing not exiſting. 


ecclefiaſtical court under his ſeal on the nen- payment of them, that 
The non-appearance of perſons to ſupport the united ſenſe of both 
houſes of parliament, can never be conſtrued as a general diffidence 
of being able to ſupport the charge againſt the patent and patentee. 
, Swift. 

This may be accounted for by the turbulence of paſſions 4. 
the various and ſurpriſing turns of 


and evil fortune, in a long 
evening at play; the mind being wholly taken up, and the conſe- 
quence of non - attention ſo fatal. ns 8 


No AGR. . J. ([nox and age.] Minority; time 


life before legal maturity. 
In him there is a hope of government; - 
Which in his nonage, counſel under him, 
And in his full 1 ripen'd years, himſelf | "4p 
Shall govern well. Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
Be love but there, let poor fix years _- 8 
Be pos d with the matureſt fears | 
Man trembles at, we ſtraight ſhall find wither 
Love knows no nonage, nor the mind, Craſhaws 
We have a miſtaken apprehenſion of antiquity, calling that ſo 
which in truth is the world's nonape. Glanville. 
'Tis neceſſary that men ſhould firſt be out of their nonage, before 
they can attain to an actual uſe of this principle : and withal, that 


ſhould be ready to exert and exerciſe their faculties. Wilkins. 


PIT charters were not avoidabie for the king's nonage; and if 
rows noun have apy ſuch pretence, that alone would not 
avo em. N | 


Hale. 
After Chaucer there was a Spenſer, a Harrington, a Fairfax, 
before Waller and Denham were in being ; and our numbers were 
in their nenage till theſe laſt appeared. | Dryden. 
| In their tender nonage, while they ſpread + 
Their ſpringing leaves, and lift their infant head, | 
Indulge their childhood, and the nurſling ſpare. Dryden, 
Non cx, n. J. [The original of this word is uncertain ; 
Skinner imagines it to come from own or once; or 
from autz, German, need or uſe: Junius derives it 
leſs probably from noiance, to do for the nonce; being, 
according to him, to do it merely for miſebigf.] Pur- 
poſe; intent; deſign. Not now in uſe, | 
| I ſaw a wolf | 
Nurſing two whelps ; 1 ſaw her little ones 
In wanton dalliance the teat to crave, 
While ſhe her neck wreath'd from them for the nonce. 


bs? 


Spenſer. 
They uſed at firſt to fume the fiſh in a houſe built for 9 
BY Carews 
When in your motion you are hot, 
And that he calls for drink, I'll have prepar'd him | 
A chalice for the nonce. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Such a light and metall'd dance; | 
Saw you never; | 
And they lead men for the nonce, | 
That turn round like grindle- ſtones. Ben Jonſon. 
A voider for the nonce,' 
I wrong the devil ſhould I pick their bones, Cleaveland. 
Coming ten times for the nonce, 
f I never yet could ſee it flow but once. Cotton, 
No x 


CONFO'RMITY. 3. /, 
1. Refuſal of compliance. 
The will of our Maker, whether diſcovered by reaſon or revela- 
tion, carries the higheſt authority with it; a conformity or non- 
conformity to it, determines their actions to be morally good or evil. 
8 : Watts's Logick« 
2. Refuſal to join in the eſtabliſhed religion, | 
Since the liturgy, rites, and ceremonies of our church, are ſo 
much ſtruck at, and all upon a plea of conſcience, it will congern 
us to examine the force of this plea, which our adverſaries are ſtill 
ſetting up as the grand pillar and buttereſs of nonconfermity. South. 
The lady will plead the toleration which allows her ronconformity 
in this particular, Addiſon's Spetatore 


[non and conformity. ] 


NonconFro'RMisT. u. J. [nom and conformi/#.] One 


who refuſes to join in the eſtabliſhed worſhip. 
On his death-bed he declared himſelf a non-conformiſft, and had a 


fanatick preacher to be his ſpiritual guide. Swifts 
Nox B. adj. [ne one, nan, ne ane, Saxon. ] 
1. Not one: uſed both of perſons and things. 
Ye ſhall flee when none purſueth you. Leviticus, xxvl. 17. 
That killing power is none of thine, | 
I gave it to thy voice and eyes: 
Thy ſweets, thy graces, all are mine; 
Thou art my ſtar, ſhin'ſ in my ſkies. » Carco. 


That fowl which is nene of the lighteſt, can eaſily move itſelf up 
and down in the air without ſtirring its wings. Wilkins. 
Another, which is none of the leaſt advantages of hope is, irs 
great efficacy in preſerving us from ſetting too high a value on pre- 
lent enjoyments. Addifon's Spettatore 
2. Not any: no was in this ſenſe uſed anciently before 
a conſonant, and zone before a vowel. 
Six days ſhall ye gather it, but on the ſabbath there ſhall be none. 
| Exodus, xvi. 26. 
Thy life ſhall hang in doubt, and thou ſhalt have none aſſurance: 
of this life. ; Deuteronomy, xxviii. 66. 
Before the deluge, the air was calm ; none of thoſe tumultuary 
motions of vapours, which the mountains and winds cauſe in ours. 
Burnet's Theory. 
The moſt glaring and notorious paſſages, are none of the fineſt, 
| Felton on the Claſſickts 
3. Not other. | 
This is none other but the houſe of God, and the gate of heaven. 
: Gengſa, xxviiie 17. 
4. None of ſometimes ſignifies only emphatically nothing. 
My people would not hearken to my voice z and Iſrael would 
none of me. ; Pjalm, \xxxi. 11. 
5. None is always uſed when it relates to a ſubſtantive 


oing before; as, we ſhall have »o wine: wine we 
Hall have none. | 


6. Nene ſeems originally to have ſignified according to 


its derivation, not one, and therefore to have had no 
plural, but it is now uſed plurally, 


Terms of peace were none 
Vouchſaf d. 


Milton. 
In at this gate none paſs 8 
The vigilance here plac'd, but ſuch as come | 
Well known from Heay'n. Milton. 


Nor think though men were none 
That heav'n would want ſpectators, God want praiſe. Milton. 


None'nTiTY. 2. J. [non and entity.] 


1. Nonexiſtence ; the negation of being. 

When they ſay nothing from nothing, they muſt underſtand it 
as excluding all cauſes. In which ſenſe it is moſt evidently true; 
being equivalent to this propoſition, that nothing can make itſelf, 
or, nothing cannot bring its no- ſelf out of nonentity into ſomething. 

42 Bentley. 
2. A thing not exiſting. | 

There was no ſuch thing as rendering evil for evil, when evil 
was truly a nonentity, and no Where to be found. South, 

We have heard, and think it pity that your inquiſitive genius 
ſhould not be better employed, than in looking after that theological 
nonent ity. Arburbnot and Pepe. 


Nox zxTsT INE. #./. [nor and exiſtence.) 


1. Inexiſtence ; negation of being. 


A method 


NO O 


A method of many writers, which 
miracles le, to ſalve not only real verities, 


lates the efteem of 

t alſo nonexiſlencers. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Latin.] Belonging 


Nonjv'rinG, adj, [nov and jure, — 


to thoſe who will not ſwear allegiance 


verian family, 


This objeQion was offered me by a very pious, learned, and 


rthy gentleman of the nonjuring party. Swift. 
Non non: 3 7 [from nen and Jurer. One who, 
conceiving James II. unjuſtly depoſed, refuſes to 


ſwear allegiance to thoſe who have ſucceeded him. 
NonnAa'tuRkals nf. [non naturalia, Latin.) Phy- 
ſicians reckon theſe to be ſix, viz. air, meat and 
drink, ſleep and watching, motion and reſt, reten- 

tion und excretion, and the paſſions of the mind, 
The fix nonnaturals are ſuch as neither naturally conſtitutive, nor 
merely deſtructive, do preſerve or deſtroy according unto” circum- 
ſtances. Brown. 

Nonvrart'tt, . J [non and pareil, French, ] 

1. Excellence unequalled. 
My lord and maſter love 
Could be but recompens'd, 

A * 8 — beauty. 
a. nd of apple, ; 
3. Printers lorter of a ſmall ſize; on which ſmall Bibles 


and Common Prayers are printed, 

NO'NPLUS. % _ and plus, . Puzzle; 

inability to ſay or do more. A low word. 
Let it ſeem never ſo (range and Impoſſible, the nonplut of my 
reaſon will yield a fairer opportunity to my faith, South, 
One or two rules, on which their conclufions depend, in moſt 
men have governed all their thoughts: take theſe from them and 
they ate at a loſs, and their underſtanding Is perfectly at a _—_ 
| OC Res 
guch an artiſt did not begin the matter at a venture, and when 
t to 4 u, pauſe and Fefitate which way he ſhould proceed; 
ut he had firſt In his comprehenſive intellect a compleat idea of the 
whole organical body. Bentley. 


„ 4 = 1 O ſuch love 


you were crown'd 


Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. 


v. No'nyius, v. a. [from the noun.] To confound; | 


to puzzle; to put to a ſtand; to flop. 
Nor le the compoſition of our own bodies the only wonder; we 
are az much nenpluI by the moſt contemptible worm and plant, 


Glanville's Scepſis. | 


His parts were ſo accompliſht, 
That right or wrong be ne er was ge,. Hudibras, 
That fin that is a ith beyond all thoſe, muſt needs be ſuch an 
one as muſt nonplus the devil himſelf to proceed farther, South, 
What, you are confounded, and ſtand mute ? 
Somewhat N to hear you deny your name. Dryden. 
Tom has been eloquent for halt an hour together, when he has 
been noplyſed by Mr. Dry's defiring him to tell what it was that 
he endeavoured to prove, SpeFtator, 
Nox AAUHDT NCH. 1. J. [non and refidence.] Failure 
of reſidence. | | 
If the character of perſons choſen Into the church had been re- 
tarded, there would be fewer complaints of nonrefidence, Soft. 
NonkssipenT. A. J. [non and re/ident.] One who 
negle(ts to live at the proper place. 
As to nonreſidents, there are not ten clergymen In the kingdom 
who can be termed non efidentrs Stoift, 
Now aAZLST AMC E. . / [non and re/fance.] 'The 
principle of not oppoling the king ; ready obedience 
to a ſuperior, 
NO'NSENSK, . J [non and e. 
1. Unmeaning or ungrammatical language, 
Tin underſtood, all tales, | 
Like nonſenſe, are not true nor falſe, Hudibras. 
Many copies diſperſed gathering new faults, I ſaw more nonſenſe 
than 1 could have crammed Into It, Dryden. 
"This nonſenſe got into all the following editions by a miſtake of 
| Pope on Shakeſpeare. 


the ſtage editors, 
2, 'I rifles; things of no importance, low word, 
Thomſon. 


What's the world to him, 
le nonſenſe all. 
* 8 adj, [from nou/enſe.] Unmeaning ; 
ooliſh, 
They had produced many other inept combinations, or aggregate 
forms of paiticular thit yz, and nonſenſical Lyltems of the whole, 
Nowst'NsCAUNx Iss. „ J 


Ray on the Creation, 
| re non/enjical.) Un— 
grammatical jargon ; toolith abſurdity, 
Nons0"LV#NT, ad), [non and ue. Who cannot 
pay his debts, 
Nons0t.u"r1ON, . / [non and /olution,] Failure of 
ſolution, 
Atheneus Inſtances renigmiatical propoſitions, and the forfeitures 
and rewards upon their folucion and nov/olntions Breame. 
Nox sv INN, %, [rex and /paring,}] Mercilels; 
all deſtroying. | 
: let I expoſe 
Thofe tender Umbs of thine to the event 
Of the non/paring war? Shakriprare's All well that ends ge. 
To Nos i. wa. * and /ait.] To deprive of 
the benefit of a legal proceſs tor ſome failure in the 
management, ; 
he addreſies of both houſes of parliament, the council, and the 
declarations of molt counties and corporations, are laid aſide as of 
no welght, and the whole kingdom of Ireland aewſuited, In default 
vt appearance. 93 Soft. 
Noo ot. % [from neddle or neddy.] A fool; a 
ſimpleton, 
Nook, . /. [from cen beeck, German.) A corner; a 
covert made by an angle or interleQion, | 
Sately in harbour 
Is the King's (hip, in the deep we, where once 


Thou call it me up. | Shatgpeare's Temp ft, 
Buy & . and a dirty farm ' bf 
In that cen holten de of Albion, Shateſpeare's Henry v. 


us entred the the light-excluding cave, 
And through it fought forme inmolt get to fave 
"The gold: Cha . 
he favages were driven out of thelr great Aude, into a little woot 
of land near the river of Strangtord Wheie they now pollels a litt 
terne, 
Meander, who h lad (6 intricate to be, 
Nath wot do wavy turns, nor erankling welt as (hes Drayton, 
Uniphere 
"The {yirit of Plato ts untold 
What workts or what vatt regions hold 
"Th" immortal mind that hath tartook 
Her mankion ln this Rethy woot, Ades: Poems. 
Search thie this garden, leave Unkach'd no mobs 


Devies * 


Mitten. 
A (hid formn'd within the ground _ 

A various mold ; and rom the bolling cells, , 
By Arrange conveyance, Hal d each — wel. Mikox, 


NOON. #./. | non, Saxon etw, Welch ; none, Erſe 
ſuppoſed to be derived from wexa, Latin, the — 


whence the other nations called the time of their| 

the ſame name, ] = {© 

1. The middle hour of the day; twelve; the time 

when the ſun is in the meridian; . 13 
Fetch forth the ſtocks, there ſhall he fit till non. 

"Till en ! till night, my lord. Shakeſpeare's King Liar. 

The day already half his race had run, 

And ſummon'd him to due repaſt at neon. 


If 1 tarn my eyes at noon towards the ſun, I cannot avo the 
ideas which the light or ſun produces in me. Locke. 
In days of poverty his heart was light: a 
He ſung his hymns at morning, noon, and night. Harte. 
2, It is taken for midnight. 
Full before him at the noon of night, 
He ſaw a quire of ladies. Dryden. 


Noon. adj. Meridional, 
How oft the noon, how oft the midnight bell, 
That iron tongue of death ! with ſolemn knell, 
On folly's errands, as we vainly roam, 
Knocks at our hearts, and finds our thoughts from home ? 


Young» 
Noo'npay. . J. [noon and day.] Midday. 
The bird of night did fit, 
Ev'n at noonday, upon the market-place, 
Houting and ſhrieking. Shakeſpeare's Julius Cæſar. 


The dimneſs of our intellectual eyes, Ariſtotle fitly compares 
to thoſe of an owl at noonday. Boyle. 
Noo N DAV. adj. Meridional. 

The ſcorching ſun was mounted high, ; 
In all its luſtre to the noonday ſky. Addiſon's Ovid. 
Noo'ninG. n. J. [from noon.] Repoſe or repalt at 
noon, ; 
Noo'xTiDbe. . J. [noon and tide.) Midday time of 
noon. 

Sorrow breaks ſeaſons and repoſing hours, 
Makes the night morning, and the acontide nights Sale. 
Noo'nTipe. adj. Meridional. 

Phaeton hath tumbled from his car, 
And made an evening at the noontide prick 

All things in beſt order to invite 
Neentide repaſt, or afternoon's repoſe. 

We expect the morning red in vain 
"Tis hid in vapours, or obſcur'd in rain. 
"The noontide yellow we in vain require; 
"Tis black in ſtorm, or red in light'ning fire. Prior. 
NOOSE. . /. [no/ada, entangled; a word found in 
the gloſſes of Lipfius, Mr. Lye.) A running knot 
which the more it is drawn binds the cloſer. 

Can'ſt thou with a weak angle ſtrike the whale ? 


Shakeſpeare. 
Milton, 


To Noos. v. 4. (from the noun.] To tie in a nooſe; 
to cateh; to entrap. 
The fin is woven with threads of different fizes, the leaſt of them 
ſtrong enough to 1. and entrap us. Government of the Tongue. 
Nork. . J. [rubicilla, Latin.] A kind of bird called 
a @ bullfinch or redtail. | 
Nox. con undt. [ne or.]! 8 . 
1. A particle marking the ſecond or ſubſequent branch 
of a aw Sear propoſition; correlative to neither or not. 
I neither love, ror fear thee, he 
Neither love will twine, nor hay. Marvel. 
2, Two negatives are ſometimes joined, but not ac- 
cording to the propriety of our preſent language, 
though rightly in the Saxon, | 
Mine eyes, 
Which I have darted at thee, hurt thee not; 
Nor, 1 am ſure there is no force in eyes ä 
That can do hurt. Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 
3+ 64 og is ſometimes included in vor, but not ele- 
antly. 
8 Before her gates, hill wolves and lions lay; 
Which with her virtuous drugs ſo tame ſhe made, 


That wolfe, nor lion, would one man invade. Chapman. 
Pow'r, diſgrace, ner death could ought divert 
Thy glorious tongue thus to reveal thy heart. Daniel. 
Simois %% Xanthus ſhall be wanting there; 
A new Achilles ſhall in arms appear. Dryden. 


4+ Ner is in poetry uſed in the firſt branch for neither. 
Idle nymph, I pray thee, be 
Modeſt, and not follow me, 
] nor love myſelf, nor thees 
Ner did they not perceive their evil plight, 
Or the tierce pains not feel, 
But how perplext, alas ! is human fate ? 
] whom wor avarice, nor pleaſures move; 
Yet muſt myſelf be made a ſlave to love. 


NORTH. mn. /. [nopS, Saxon. 
to the ſun in the meridian, 


More unconſtant than the wind z Who wooes 
Fyv'n now the frozen boſom of the north z 
And being anger'd puffs away from thence, 


Ben 'onſon, 


Milton. 


Walſh. 
] The point oppoſite 


Turning his face to the dew dropping ſouth. Shakeſpeare. 
The tyrannous breathing of the north, 4 
Shakes all our buds from blowing, Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 


Fierce Boreas iflues forth 
T' invade the frozen waggon of the north, Dryden. 
North, as Northern; being in the north. 
This ſhall be your north border from the great ſea to mount Hor. 
1 | Numbers, xxxiv. 7. 
NonTurA'sT, n. J [noordetft, Dutch.) The point 
between the north and eaſt, 
John Cabot, a Venetian, the father of Sebaſtian Cabot, in be- 
halt of Henry the Seventh of England, diſcovered all the north-eaft 
coaſts hereof, frem the Cape of Florida in the ſouth, to New- 
foundland and Terra d'Laborador in the north. Hay. 
The interiour fea towards the ſoutheaſt, the Tonian towards the 
ſouth, and the Adriatick on the northeaft fide, were commanded by 
three different nations. Arbutbnot. 


BY Ke &RLY, adj, [from north.) Being towards the 
nort . : 
The merrberly and ſoutherly winds, commonly eſteemed the cauſes 
of cold and warm weather, are really the $ of the cold or 
ons of the atmolphere, Derbam. 
O'RTHERN, adj. [from worth.) Being in the north. 
Brod 22 N N of od C 
we erect a red. hot wire until it cool, and j 
wax and untwiſted filk, where the lower r 
earth doth reſt, that is the northern point, Brewn 


NoxTusTa'k, . % 
the lodeſtar. enn 1 ar.] The poleſtar 


If her breath were az terrible as her termin 


Staleſpeare. 


9 


boar, at Which their cave or chief meal was eaten ; 
„ 


| Uving acar her, the would infeRt to the fr. 


Dryden. | 


Catch with a hook, or with a 3 i inthral ? Sandys. 
Where the hangman does diſpoſe, 

To ſpecial friend the knot of nooſe. Hudibras. 
They run their necks into a nooſe, 

They'd break 'em after, to break looſe, Hudibras. 
Falſely he falls into ſome dangerous nooſe, 

And then as meanly labours to get looſe, Dryden. | 

A rope and a oſe are no jeſting matters, Arbutbnot's J. Bull, 


Sha owe: | 


there were no | 


No'aTHWARD. adj. 
dinner or chief meal, though earlier in the day, by]. 


* 


NOT 


[north and peapd, Saxon) Kin 


towards the north. | .. 
No'RTHWARD. I adv. [north and years. 80 
Noa THWAR DS. 1 wards the dn. Nd, uu. To- | 
Miſlike me not for my complexion, A 
The ſhadow'd livery of the burniſh'd ſun, 
Bring me the faireſt creature northward born, A 
Where Phebus' fire ſcarce thaws the leicles 4. The 
And prove whoſe blood is reddeſt. Wy 'þ yo 
Going northward aloof, as along as they had ade er 12 
purſued, at laſt they croſſed the ocean to Spain, a being Nut 
Northward beyond the mountains we will Bac, Aw 
Where rocks lie cover'd with eternal ſnow, | wil 
A cloſe priſoner. in a room, twenty foot. ſau Dryde, 
northſide of his chamber, is at liberty to. walk ka? bent it th gn 
ward, not walk twenty foot northward. 1 foot louth, | _ 
NorTHwe'sT. 2. J e and wef.) The poi Lack, f 
2 ws north and weſt, PAINt be. It d 
The bathing places, that they may remain u j 
evening, he expoſeth unto the — ſetting, = 9 until YT 
| Pe hi Brown's Pulgar Brac a Ren 
NorTHwi'nD. #. /. [north and wind.] The IN of 
that blows from the north. * Wand m 
The clouds were fled, | ; 6 
Driven by a keen northwind. e 
Whenſthe fierce nortbwind, with his airy forces Mile, 1210 
Rears up the Baltick to a foaming fury. W 
NOSE. ». /. [ncepe, nopa, Saxon, 7 At! 
1. The prominence on the face, which is the orgiu o the hu 
ſcent, and the emunctory of the brain. « lonies' 
Down with the no/e, Tm 
Take the bridge quite away | ud cv 
bs ere is particular to forefend, 1 g 
mells from the gen'ral weal. Shakeſpeart' Tun cour 
Noſe of Turks and Tartars lips, 1 ſat 
7 = "conv Shake Mace. ten da 
Dead to inflition, to themſelves are dead ig 
And liberty plucks juſtice by the noſe. Shakeſp, 
There can be no reaſon given Thy a . aas n 4 
a noſe flatter, could not have conſiſted with ſuch a ſoul, BY oY 
oetry takes me up ſo entirely, that I ſcarce ſee what paſſ —_ 
der my noſes Pope's ka J. Car 
2. The end of any thing, | 5 
The lungs are as » the aſpera arteria is the Ss he 
bellows, ; Hader Elements of Sjach 7 
3. Scent; ſagacity. No'r: 
We are not offended with a dog for a better noſe ok, maſter, buſ 
er on / 
4+ To lead by the Nos x. To drag by force; as N. No. 
by his ring. To lead blindly. | 1. Me 
Tho' authority be a ſtubborn bear, 1 
15 Yet he is oft led by the noe with gold. Satoh. v Tk = 
In ſuits which a man doth not underſtand, it is good to refer - 
them to ſome friend, but let him chuſe well his referendaies, ol = 
he may be led by the noſe. | Sy ad 
That ſome occult deſign doth lie 2, Wi 
In bloody cynarctomachy, call 
Is plain enough to him that knows, | M 
How ſaints ſead brothers by the noſe. Hedibra, $00 
This is the method of all popular ſhams, when the multitude ae Nor 
to be led by the moſes into a fool's paradiſe. L'Efr ſt 
5. To thruſt one's Nos into the affairs of others, 1 hun 
be meddling with other people's matters; to be 8 Nor 
ey body. . | An 
6. To put one's Nos k out of joint. To put one out in ir 
the affections of another. | 120 
1. To ſcent; to ſmell. ue 
Noſe him as you go up the ſtairs, Shaleſpeare': Hamlets 
2. To face; to oppoſe. 
To Noss. v. 2. To look big; to bluſter. 
Adult'rous Anthony 
Gives his potent regiment to a trull af 
„ That noſes it againſt us. Shake 
No'szBL BED, 1. J. [noſe and Bleed; as 
kind of herb. 
No'szcay. 2. J. [ veſe and gay.) A poſie; a bunch oi 1 
flowers. 1 Nor 
She hath four and twenty me ays for the ſhearers. Shakeſpeare 1. T 
Arie Darke as 
The cloſe receſſes of the virgin's thought; d 
As on the noſegay in her breaſt reclin'd, cha 
He watch'd th' Ideas riſing in her mind. Pape. that 
Get you gone in the country to dreſs up 777 x for a holy-dy, 1. 
5 Arbuthnot's Hiſtory of Jebn Bull. [ 
No'ss1.e88. adj. [from woſe.] Wanting a noſe; de- oth 
prived of the noſe. x 
Mangled Myrmidons, 
Neſelefs, and handleſs, hackt 28 come to him. Sbolſch. dor 
Noso'Locy. 2. . [row and Net.] Doctrine of on 
diſeaſes. No 
Nogsoryoe"r1ck, [oo and maiw.] Producing diſeaſe, 
The qualities of the air are noſepoetick z that is, have a power d "0 
producing diſeaſes, Arbutbnot c Atv 
No'ss8MART. 2. J. [nc/e and ſmart ; naſturtium.] The ro 
herb creſles. | 
No'srr1L. n./. [noe and Sypl, a hole, Saxon.] The 
cavity in the noſe, \ 
Turn then my freſheſt reputation to 1.1 
A ſavour that may ſtrike the dulleſt nofril. Sha aßen 
Stinks which the nofrils ſtraizht abhor, are not the moſt fem. 
elous. | Bacon's Natural Hiſwys 
He form'd thee, Adam, and in thy nofri/s breath'd 
The breath of life. ID 7) 
The ſecondary action ſubſiſteth in concomitancy with the other hi 
fo the noſtrils are uſeful both for reſpiration and ſmelling, but the 
principal uſe is ſmelling. | ob hi 
Thee ripe fruits recreate the noſrils with their aromatic 7 
More's Divine Dial. 0 
NO'STRUM. n. /. [Lat.] A medicine not yet made 
publick, but remaining in ſome ſingle hand. 
Very extraordinary, and one of his nofr4ms, let it be wit = No 
his monument, Hic jacet au&or bujus argumenti j for no bod 7 
uled it before, No 
What drop or neffrum can this plague remove? 
Nor. adv. [ne auþr, Saxon ; vier, Dutch.] 
1. The particle of negation, or refuſal. 
f thou be the world's great parent, NC 
How falls it then that with thy furious fervour * 
Thou doſt afli as well the nor deſerver, 
As him that doth thy lovely heſts deſpiſe ? al 
His countenance likes me not. S U 
5 The man held his peace, to wit, whether the 1. 
ourney proſperous or vor. 
' The * may I do it, or may I not do It; 
e is invulnerable, I not. 
1 do as to his fancy ſeems 3 p 
t, wot I, till you have better dreams. |; 
This hinders ner but that the herokc edlen ent $ 
for the Chriſtian cauſe, and executed happlly, my be 8s Dryden 


ecuted now as it was of old, 


OC 


NOT 


to teach men not to ſpealk, but to ſpeale edrrect- 
is not neceſſary, grammar may be ſpared, 
Locke on Education. 


yi oh he 
rhi dg be brad 
All * 
Thou know'ſt if beſt e | 
e firſt member of a negative ſentence, followed 
wot in ſafety, 2. * 
Ne for price nor reward VN 
a word of exception. | 
L q A Kings. 
rd of rohibition, or deprecation. 
. on, and © aur - 
| O Lord; O my God, be not far from 
. ; . 8 P alms. 
ſt denotes ceſſation or extinction. 
4 0 eyes are upon me, and I am not. Job, vil. 8. 
TABLE. adj. [netable, French; notabilis, Latin.] 
uſed, but in irony. | | 
or of thoſe wars was too notable to be unknown to 
T which, it ſeems, all worthy fame hath glory to come 
_ | 
notified in the notableſt places of the dioceſs. 
The ſame 18 Whitegifte. 
At Kilkenny, many notable laws were enacted, which ſhew, for 
ted. Davies. 
8 * e appeared notable in ſtrength, excellent in beauty, 
ud comely in apparel. 2 Mac. "ne 26. 
d without being broken. Clarendon. 
an ies lay ſtill without any notable action, for the ſpace of 
bn days Clarendon. 
which foreign nations record. Addiſon. 
9 but a man muſt have firſt paſſed this notable tage, 
and got his conſcience thoroughly debauched and hardened, before 
; buſtling : in contempt and irony, 
4 contri monarch was as notable a guardian of the fortunes, 
as of the lives of his ſubjects. When any man 
him from being Addiſon's Freebolder. 
No'rapLeneSs. . J. [from notable.] Appearance of 
buſineſs; importance: in contempt. | 
morably ; remarkably. 
* 1 we ee 8 proved, in that the oft polling of hedges con- 
duces much to their laſting» Bacon Natural Om 


be bread and peace my lot; 
11 elſe th the f 
ther 
þy or OT We fety, neither had 1 reſts 705 
4 4 bor this aflict the ſeed of David, but ner for ever. 
F orlake me not, me. 
Remarkable 3 memorable ; obſervable: it is now 
. | | 
{ 
your n Sidney. 
the law doth beſt diſcover enormities, how much the Engliſh co- 
They bore two or three charges from the horſe with notable 
. aviary is ſtill ſo famous, that it is reckoned for one of 
he can arrive to the height of ſin. South. 
dangerous to the ſtate, he ſent for all his goods. 
No'rauLyY. adv. [from notable. ] 
Herein doth the endleſs mercy of God notably appear, that he 


wuchſafeth to accept of our repentance, when we repent, though 
not in particular as we ought to do. a Perkins. 
+, With coniequence ; with thew of importance: ironi- 

y. | . 

"Bak Spain or Poland, and he talks very notably ; but if you 
po out of the gazette, you drop him. Addiſon. 
Nora k1at. adj, [from notary.] Taken by a notary 
it mas be called an authentick writing, though not a publick 
intrument, through want of a notarial evidence. Ayliffe. 
Notary. 1. /. [notaire, French ; from notarius, Lat.] 
An officer whole buſineſs it is to take notes of any 
thing which may concern the publick. 

There is a declaration made to have that very book, and no 
other (et abroad, wherein their Tau authoriſed notaries do write 
thoſe things fully and only, which being written and there read, 
we by their own open teſtimony acknowledged to be their own. 

3 Hooker. 
Go with me to a notary, ſeal me there | 
Your bond. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
One of thoſe with him, being a notary, made an entry of this 
att, Bacon's New Atlantis. 
$0 | but your recorder am in this, 
Or moutl. and ſpeaker of the univerſe, 
A miniſterial notary 3 for 'tis 
Not 1, but you and 4. that make this verſe. 
They have in each province, intendants and notariet. Temp. 
Nora"r10n, 1. J. [notatio, Latin.] 
1. The act or practice of recording any thing by marks; 
as by figures or letters. | 

Notation teaches how to deſcribe any number by certain notes and 
charaQters, and to declare the value thereof Leing ſo deſcribed, and 
that is by degrees and periods. | Cocker. 

2, Meaning; ſignification. 

A foundation being priwarily of uſe in architecture, hath no 

ocker liceral notation but what belongs to it in relation to a building. 
5 Hammond. 
Conſcience, according to the very notation of the word, imports a 


double knowledge; one of a divine law, and the other of a man's | 


Own Gion; and fo is the application of a general law, to a parti- 

cular inſtance of practice. | South, 

OTCH. n, % er en, Italian.] | 
1. Anik; a hollow cut in any thing; a nock. 

The convex work is compoſed of black and citrin pieces in the 
margin, of a pyramidal figure appoſitely ſet, and with tranſverſe 
dete let. Grew's Muſeum. 

From his rug the ſkew'r he takes, 
And on the ſtick ten equal notches makes : 
There take my tally of ten thouſand pound. Swift. 
ſeems to be erroneouſly uſed for nich. 
He ſhew'd a comma ne'er could claim 

A place in any Britiſh name; 

Yet making here a perfect botch, 

Thrutts your poor vowel from his notch. Swift, 


. Notch. b. 4. [from the noun.] To cut in ſmall 
hollows, 


He was too hard for him directly i before Corioli, he ſcotcht 
and vercht him like a carbonado. 
he convex work is compoſed of black. and citrin pieces, can- 
ted and tranſverſely note bed. Grew's Muſeum. 

From him whoſe quills ſtand quiver'd at his ear, 5 


N To him who notches ſticks at Weſtminſter. ope 
TCHWEB'D, . J. [notch and weed; artiplex olida.) 
Oracng 


1. It 


An herb called 


erk. [for ne mote.] May not. 
Ne let him then admire, 
But yield his ſenſe to be too blunt and baſe 
u or“ note without an hound fine footing trace. 
* 1. J. [nota, Latin; notte, 3 
+ Mark; token: as Bellarmine's notes of the church. 
Work cever appertain to the viſible body of the church, they have 
Bvg of external profeſſion whereby the world knoweth what 


Spenſer. 


e. Hooker. 
* Notice; heed. 
N order to my ſervants that they take 
0 wte at all of our being abſent hence. Shakeſpeare. 
mw beſtow ts on this virgin, 
1. Rep V the were, Shakeſpeare's All's Well that ends Well. 


uation ; conſequence, 
men of note have been brought into England. —=bbot. 


ors rich, to keep | 


Donne. 


Shakeſpeare. p 


NOT 


Andronfeus and Junta ate of note atriong the apoſtles. Romans. 
As for metals, authors of good note aſſure us, that even they have 
been obſerved to grow. | Boyle, 
4. Reproach; ſtigma. ; 
4 more to a ate the note, | 
With a foul traytor's name Ruff I thy throat. Shakeſpeare. 
5 — information; intelligence; notice. Not 
ed. ; 
= © She that from Naples | 
Cari have no gere; unleſs the ſun were poſt, 
The man i' th' moon's too flow. Shakeſpeare't Tempęſt. 


In ſuits of favour, the firſt coming ought to take little place; 
ſo far forth conſideration may be had of his truſt, that if intelligence 
of the matter could not otherwiſe have been had but by him, ad- 
vantage be not taken of the note, but the party left to his other 
means, and in fome ſort e phi for his diſcovery. Bacon. 
6. State of being obſerved. 
| Small matters come with great eommendation, becauſe they are 
continually in uſe and in nete: whereas the occaſion of any great 
virtue cometh but on feſtivals. | . Bacon« 
7. Tune; voice; harmonick or melodious ſound. 

Theſe are the notes wherewith are drawn from the hearts of the 
multitude ſo many ſighs ; with theſe tunes their minds are exaſye- 
rated againſt the lawful guides and governors of their ſouls. Hooker. 

The wakeful bird tunes her nocturnal note. ilton. 
I now muſt change thoſe notes to tragick. Milton. 
You that can tune your ſounding ftring ſo well, 

Of ladies beauties and of love to tell ; 

Once change your note, and let yout lute report 

The juſteſt grief that ever touch'd the court. 

One common note on either lyre did ſtrike, 
_ And knaves and fools we both abhorr'd alike. 
8. Single ſound in muſick. : 
From harmony, from heavenly harmony | 
This univerſal frame began: 
From harmony to harmony, 
Thro' all the compaſs of the notes it ran, 
The diapaſon cloſing full in man. MA 
9. Short hint; ſmall paper memorial regiſter. 
He will'd me 
In heedfull'ft reſervation to beſtow them, 
As notes whoſe faculties incluſive were, 
More than they were in note. | 
In the body's priſon ſo ſhe lies, 
As through the body's windows ſhe muſt look, 
Her divers pow'rs of ſenſe to exerciſe, 
By gath'ring notes out of the world's great book. 
Abbreviation ; ſymbol ; muſical character. 
Contract it into a narrow compaſs by ſhort notes and abbrevia- 
tions. | Baker on Learning. 
11. A ſmall letter. | 
A hollow cane within her hand ſhe brought, 
But in the concave had inclos'd a note. 
12. A written paper. 


I cannot get over the prejudice of taking ſome little offence at 
the clergy, for perpetually reading their ſermons ; perhaps my fre- 
quent hearing of foreigners, who never make uſe of notes, may have 
added to my diſguſt, Twiſt. 
13. A paper given in confeſſion of a debt. 
His note will go farther than my bond. Arbuth. Jobn Bull. 
14. Explanatory annotation, 

The beſt writers have been perplexed with notes, and obſcured 
with illuſtrations. Felton on the Claſſicks. 

This put him upon a cloſe application to his ſtudies. He kept | 
much at home, and writ notes upon Homer and Plautus. Law. 
To NoTE. v. a. [noto, Latin; noter, French.] 

1. To obſerve; to remark ; to heed ; to attend 
take notice of, 
'The fool hath much pined away. 


W. aller. 
Dryden. 


Dryden. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Davies. 
10, 


Dryden. 


z to 


No more of that, I have noted it well, Shakeſp. X. Lear. 
If much you note him, 
You ſhall offend him. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Some things may in paſſing be fitly noted. Hammond. 
| I began to note ; 5 
The ſtormy Hyades, the rainy goat. Addiſon's Ovid. 


Wand' ring from elime to clime, obſervant ſtray d, 
Their manners noted, and their ſtates ſurvey d. Pope, 
2. To deliver; to ſet down. 

Saint Auguſtin ſpeaking of devout men, noteth how they daily 
frequented the church, how attentive ear they gave unto the leſſons 
and chapters read. Hooker. 

Note it in a book, that it may be for ever and ever. I. xxx. 8. 
3. To charge with a crime: with of or for, 


of chaſtity, than with either of the Julia's, who were both noted of 
incontinency. Dryden. 
4. [In muſick.] To ſet down the notes of a tune. 
No'TEBOOK. n. / [note and book.] A book in which 
notes and memorandums are ſet down. 
Caſſius all his faults obſerv'd ; | 

Set in a notebcok, learn'd, and conn'd by rote, 

To caſt into my teeth. Shakeſpeare's Julius Cæſar. 
No“ rz. part. adj. [from note.] Remarkable ; emi- 
nent; celebrated. 

A noted chymiſt procured a privilege, that none but he ſhould 
vend a ſpirit, Boyle. 
Juſtinian's laws, if we may believe a noted author, have not the 
force of laws in France or Holland. Baker. 


No“ r ER. #./. [from note.] He who takes notice. 
No“ THIN G. n. /. [no and thing ; nathing, Scottiſh. ] 
1. Negation of being; nonentity ; univerſal negation: 
oppoſed to ſomething. ; 
It is moſt certain, that there never could be nothing, For if there 
could have been an inſtant, wherein there was nothing, then either 
nothing made ſomething, or ſomething made itſelf ; and ſo was, and 
acted before it was. But if there never could be nothing ; then 
there is, and was, a being of neceſſity, without any beginning. Grew. 
We do not create world from nothing and by nothing 3 we 
aſſert an eternal God to have been the efficient cauſe of it. Bentley. 
This nothing is taken either in a vulgar or philoſophical ſenſe ; ſo 
we ſay there is nothing in the cup in a vulgar ſenſe, when we mean 
there is no liquor in it; but we cannot ſay there is nothing in the 
cup, In a ſtrict philoſophical ſenſe, while there is air in it. Wares. 
2, Nonexiſtence. 
Mighty ſtates charaQterleſs are grated 
To duſty nothing. „ Shakeſpeare's Treilus and Creſſida. 
Not any thing ; no particular thing. 
There ſhall nothing die. | Exodus, ix. 4+ 
Dryden. 


Yet had his aſpect nothing of ſevere, 
But ſuch a face as promis'd him ſincere. ry 
Philoſophy wholly ſpeculative is barren, and produces nothing but 
vain ideas. Dryden: _ e N 
bing at all was done, while any thing remained undone. 
Pers : "Adios che War 


3˙ 


4. No other thing. : 
Nothing but a ſteady reſolution brought to practice; God's grace 
uſed, his commandments obeyed, and his pardon begged ; nothing but 
this will intitle you to God's acceptance. Male Prep. for Death. 
+ Words are made to declare ſomething 3 where they are, by thoſe 
who pretend to inſtruct, otherwiſe uſed, they conceal indeed ſome- 
ching; but that which they conceal, is nothing but the ignorance, , 
elſe under theme Locke. 


Sine veſte Dianam, agrees better with Livia, who had the fame | 


NOT 


5. No quantity er degive, 


Th troops of horſe thake, would 44d 1 
6 5 | — 


6. No importance 4 no uſe; no value, 

The butward ſhew of churches, draws the rude people to ihe 
reverencing and frequenting thereof, whatever ſome of our late too 
nice fools ſay, there is nothing in the ſeemly form of the church. 

Spenſers Ireland. 
| Behold, ye are of nothing, and your work of naught. Jab. 
7. wo 2 2 fortune. bY | 

omely ſhepherd ; a man that from very nothing is growti 
into an unſpeakable ate, Shakeſpeare's 2 Tale. 
8. No difficulty ; no trouble. | 
We are itiduftrious to preſerve our bodies from ſlavery, but we 
make nothing of ſuffering dur ſouls to be ſlaves to our luſts, Ray. 
9. A thing of no proportions 
The charge of g the ground, and otherwiſe, is great, but 
nothing to the profit. Bacen's Natural Hiftorys 
10. Triflez ſomething of no conſideration or import- 
atice, 
I had tather have one ſcratch my head d' th' ſun; 
When the alarum were ſtruck, than idly fit 
To hear my not bings monſter d. Shakeſpeares 
My dear notbings, take your leave, 
o longer muſt you me deceive. | Craſhaws 
"Tis nothing, ſays the fool; but ſays the friend, 
This nothing, Sir, will bring you to your end. 

Vo not ſee your dropſy belly ſwell ? | Diydens 

That period includes more than a hundred ſentences that might 


be writ to expreſs multiplication of norbings, and all the fatiguing 
perpetual buſineſs of having no buſineſs to do Pope's Letters. 
Nareiſſus is the glory of his race; 1 85 
For who does nothing with a better grace #  Noung, 
11. Nothing has a kind of adverbial ſighificition. In 
no degree ; not at all, | | 
Who will make me a liar, and make my ſpeech nothing worth ? 


Fob, xxiv. 25. 

Auria, nothing diſmayed with the greatneſs of the Turk's de 
ſtill kept on his courſe. Knolles's Hiſtory. 

Nor nix N ESS. „ [from nothing. ] 
1. Nihility; nonexiſtence. ö 
His art did expr ei 5 
From dull privations, and lean emptineſs, 1 
2. Nothing; thing of no value. 92 
Ia nothingneſi in deed and name; 
No'Ttcs. . / [notice. French; notitia, Latin. 
1. Remark; heed; obſervation; regard. | 

The thing to be regarded in taking notice of a child's miſcarriage 

This is done with little notice? very quick the actions of the 
mind are performed. | Luthes 

How ready is envy to mingle with the notices which we take of 

2. Information; intelligence given or received. 

I have given him notice, that the duke of Cornwal and his ducheſy 
will be here. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
tify.) Act of making known; repreſentation by 
marks or ſymbols. 

Four or five torches elevated or depreſſed out of their order, either 
. e Holder on Speech. 

To No'Tiry. v. a. [notifier, French; 5 Latin. ] 
To declare; to make known z to publiſh. 


But Adam with ſuch counſel nothing ſway'd. | one 

A quinteſſence even from not hingacſi, 

Did ſcorn to hurt his forfeit carcaſe.  Hudibras, 
is, what root it ſprings from. | Locke. 
other perſons Matty. 

NoriricA “T ION. 3. /. [ notification, French; from no- 
in breadth or longways, may, by agreement, give great variety of 
There are other kind of laws, which notify the will of God. 


8 Heooker 

Good and evil operate upon the mind of man, by thoſe reſpectiva 
appellations by which they are notified and conveyed to the mind. 
South, 

This ſolar month is ks civil ſanction notified in authentic calen= 
dars the chief meaſure of the year; a kind of ſtandard by which 
we meaſure time. = Holder. 

NO'TION. 3. / [ notion, French; notio, Latin.] 
1. Thought; repreſentation of any thing formed by 
the mind; idea; image; conception. 

Being we are at this time to ſpeak of the proper notion of the 
church, therefore I ſhall not look upon it as comprehending any 
more than the ſons of men. | 1 Pcarſon. 

The fiction of ſome beings which are not in nature, ſecond 
notions, as the logicians call them, has been founded on the con. 
junction of two natures, which have a real ſeparate'being. Dryden. 

Many actions are puniſhed by law, that are acts of ingratitude; 
but this is merely accidental to them, as they are ſuch acts; for 
if they were puniſhed properly under that notizr, and upon that 
account, the puniſhment would equally reach all actions of the ſame 
kind. ; South, 

What hath been generally agreed on, I content myſelf to aſſume 
under the notion of principles, in order to what I have farther to 
Write. | Newton's Opticks. 

There is nothing made a more common ſubject of diſcourſe than 
nature and it's laws; and yet few agree in their notions about theſe 
words. Cheyne's Philoſophical Principles 

That notion of hunger, cold, ſound, colour, thought, wich, or 
fear, which is in the mind, is called the idea of hunger, cold, ſound, 
wiſh, Ce. 82 Matti“ Logicks 

2. Sentiment; opinion. 
God hath bid dwell far off all anxious cares, 
And not moleſt us; unleſs we ourſelves 
Seek them with wand'ring thoughts and notions vain, Hilton. 

It would be incredible to a man who has never been in France, 
ſhould one relate the extravagant notion they entertain of themſelves, 
and the mean opinion they have of their neighbours, Addiſon. 

Senſual wits they were, who, it is probable, took pleaſure in 

. ridiculing the notion of a life to come, Atterbury. 
3. Senſe; underſtanding ; intellectual power. This 
ſenſe is frequent in Shakeſpeare, but not in uſe, 
His notion weakens, his diſcernings 
Are lethargy d. | Shakeſpeart's King Lear. 
So told, as earthly notion can receive. . Milton. 


No rio AL. adj. [from notion, ] 
1. Imaginary; ideal; intellectual; ſubſiſting only in 
idea; viſionary; fantaſtical. 5 
The general and indefinite contemplations and notions, of the 
elements and their conjogations, of the influenees of heaven, are 
to be ſet aſide, being but notional and ill-limited; and definite 


axioms are to be drawn out of meaſured inſtances, Bacon. 
Happineſs, object of that waking dream : 
Which we call life, miſtaking ; fugitive theme 
Of my purſuing verſe, ideal ſhade, | 
Notienal good, by fancy only made. Prior. 


We muſt be wary, leſt we aſcribe any real ſubſiftence or perſona- 
lity to this nature or chance; for it is merely a notional and imaginary 
thing z an abſtract univerſal, which is properly nothing; a concep- 
tlon of our own making, occaſioned by our reflecting u 
ſettled courſe of things; denoting only thus much, that all thoſe 
bodies move and act according to their effential properties, without 
any conſciouſneſs or intention of ſo doing. 


2. Dealing in ideas, not realities. 


The moſt forward hae! Adee, St down In u contented . 
ignorance. | Glanville's Scepfis. 
8C Noriox ALF r. 


NOV 


NoTiona'tITY. n. J. [from notional.) Empty, un- 
grounded opinion. A word not in uſe. 

1 aimed ut the advance of ſcience, by diſcrediting empty wy 

talkative notionality» - | Glanville, 


No'110nALLY. adv. [from notional.) In idea; men- 


tally z in our conception, though not in reality. 

he whole rational nature of man conſiſts of two faculties, under- 
landing and will, whether really or notionally diſtin&t, 1 ſhall not 
diſputes Norris“ Miſcellaniei. 

Novour'nTY, . /. [notoriets, Freneh; from notorious. ] 
Publick knowledge ; publick expoſure, - 

We ſee what a multitude of pagan teſtimonies may be produced 
for all thoſe remarkable paſſhges : and indeed of ſeveral, that more 
than anſwer your ex pectation, as they were not ſubjecto in their own 
nature ſo expoſed to publick notoriety. Addiſon. 

, NO1O'RIOUS. adj. [notorins, Latin; notoire, Fr.] 
Publickly known ; evident to the world ; apparent; 
not hidden, It is commonly uſed of things known 
to their diſadvantage z whence by thoſe who do not 
know the true ſignitication of the word, an atrocious 
crime is called a notorious crime, whether publick or 
ſecret, 

What need you make ſuch ado in cloaking a matter too ncto- 
laut. MAbitgiſte. 

The goodneſs of your intercepted packets 
You writ to the pope againit the King; your goodnefs, | 
Since you provoke me, ſhall be moſt notorious. Shakeſpeare. 
1 ſhall have law in Epheſus, 
To your rotorious ſhame. 9 Comedy of Errouri. 

In the time of king Edward III. the impediments of the con 

queſt of Ireland arc 90 lu. Davies, 
Thie prelbyterlan man of war congratulates a certain notorious 

- murther, committed by a zealot of his own devotion, White. 

We think not fit to condemn the moſt nerorious malefaCtor before 


hath had licence to propoſe his plea, [ : Fell, 
— notorious vice Is there that doth not blemiſh a man $ repu- 
tation ? Tillotſon, 


The inhabitants of, Naples have been always very notorfous for 
leading a lite of lazineſs and pleaſure, 7 ariſes ow __ the 
| thelr country, and partly out of the temper of their climate, 
plenty of thelr country, and partly pe Ae e ore 
The biſhops have procured ſome ſmall advancement of rents; 


although It be notorious that they do not receive the third penny of 


the real value. Sevift's Miſcellanies. 


Norto'kiousLY. adv, [from notorious. ] Publickly ; 


tly ; openly, | 

W 1 imc notoricufly, did ſometimes change the for- 
W one iſ ble in ſome differences of Bo pony ne 
; 4 me . 
'This Is notoriouſly d overable n ſo 8 
Ovid tells us, that the cauſe was mretorioufly known at Rome, 
though it be leit ſo obſcure to after-atges. Dryd-n. 
Should the genius of a nation be more fixed in government, than 
In morals, learning, and complexion; which do all notorioufly vary 


in every age. Seoift, 
Noro'riousnuss. #. J. [from notorious.) Publick 
fame ; notoriety, | 
Jo Nor r. v. 4. 'To ſhear, Ainſavorth. 


No'rwHrat. . J. [not and wheat.) 

Of wheat there are two forts z French, which is bearded, and 
requireth the beſt foll, and notwwbeat, fo termed becauſe It is un- 
bearded, being contented with a meaner earth. Carexv, 

NorwitrHsTANDING. conf, [This word, though in 
conformity to other writers called here a conjunction, 
is properly a participial adjeQive, as it is compounded 
of not and wwith/anding, and anſwers exactly to the 
Latin wen ob/tante; it is moſt properly and analogi- 
cally uſed in the ablative caſe abſolute with a noun ; 
as, be #1 rich not2withflanding his %; it is not fo pro- 
per to ſay, he is rich notwithflanding he has left much; 
et this mode of writing is too frequent, Addi/on 
bs uſed it: but when a ſentence follows, it is more 
grammatical to inſert chat; as, be is rich notqwith- 
Manding that be has loft much, When notwwithand- 
ng is uſed abt lutely, the expreſſion is elliptical, 2% 
or that being unlerltood, as in the following paſſages 
of Hooker, | | 
1. Without bindranc* or obſtruction from, | 
hole on whom Chrit beſtowed mitaculous cures, were fo 
tranſported that their gratitude made them, norevichflanding his pro- 
hibition, proclaim the wonders he had done for them. Decay icq. 
2. Although. This uſe is not proper, 

A perfon langulſhing under an ill habit of body, may loſe ſeveral 

ounces of blood, notwwithNanding it will weaken him for a time, in 

wider tu put a new ferment Into the remaining mals, and draw into 
It eth tuppliess Addiſun. 
, Nevertheleſs however. 

bey which honour the law as an Image of the wiſdom of God 
himſelf, ate netwinhfanding to know that the lame had an end In 
Child. | Hooker, 

The knowledge Is (mall, which we have on earth concerning 
things that are done in heaven! not vit HH, this much we know 


- 


even of (ante In heaven, that they pray. Hooker, 
| He hath a trat tor pity, and a hand 
Open as day, for meiting charity! 
Yet A being incens'd, he's flint; 
Ax humorous as Winter. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


NO'TUS. „ /. (Latin The ſouthwind. 
With adverſe blaſt upturns them from the ſouth, 
Nite and Alter black, with thund'rous clouds 
From Sierra Lionas Milten's Paradiſe I. gt. 
Nova'vion, n./. [novatio, Lat.] The introduction 
of ſomething new. 
NOFA TOR, a. /. Latin,] The introducer of ſome- 
ns new. 
NOVEL. ag. [rovellur, Latin ; nowvelle, French.] 
1. New not ancient ; not uſed of old ; unuſual. 
"Phe Prethytorians ate exatters of (ubmitton to their nove! in- 
JunQion, betore they are Ramyped with the authority of laws, 
King Cu. 
It de no wee! wſurpation, but though void of other title, has the 
proicviption of many ages. c Decay of Piety, 
duch i« the cantant rain of this bleſſed (aint, who every where 
brands the Arian dotrine, as the new, wevel, vpitart herely, folly 
and madnets. Watcriand, 
2. [ln the civil law.] Appendant to the code, aud of 
later engedion. | 
ly the wowed enttitutiong, burial may not be denied to any one. 


Mie Parorgens 
Nove e [newnelle, French. ] | 
i. A mall tale, generally of love. 
Nothing of a foreign nature ; like the wifling «wer which Ariofto 


later ted in Nis pounds, ö Dryden, 
Her mangl'd Fame bo barb tous paſtime loft, 
"The corcomb 's e and the drunkard's toaſt, Pricr, 


2. A law annexet to the code, 
iy the vivil law, do one was te be ordained a preſbytet till he 
war thirty thee years of age though by a later weve! it was ſutficient, 
\f be was above thiyty» | i 


VNN o v 


No'vEL13T. 1. /. [from one 15 
1. Innovator; aſſertor of novelty. 1 
Teleſius, who hath renewed the philoſophy of M the 


Bacon's ng ri 


ite. 


beſt of noveliſts. 
The fathers of this ſynod were not ſchiſmatical, or 
the matter of the ſabbath, i 
Ariſtotle roſe, 
Who nature's ſecrets to the world did teach, 1 
Yet that great ſoul our noveliſts impeach. Denham, 
The fooleries of ſome affected noveliſ have diferedited new dif- 
coveries. f Glanvillt's on 0 
The abettors and favourers of them he ranks with the Abonites, 
Argemonites, and Samoſaterians, 
them as noveliſts of late appearing» 
2. A writer of novels. | | 
No'vsLTyY. 2. J. [nouveauts, French. ] 3 
1. Newneſs; ſtate of being unknown to former times. 
They which do that which men of account did before them, are, 
although they do amiſs, yet the leſs faulty, becauſe they are not 
the authors of harm: and doing well, their actions are freed from 
prejudice or novelty. : Hooker, 
2. Freſhneſs; recentneſs ; newneſs with reſpect to a 
particular perſon, | 
Novelty is only in requeſt ; and it is dangerous to be aged in any 
kind of courſe, Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſure. 
As religion entertains our ſpeculations with great objects, ſo it 
entertains them with new; and novelty is the great parent of plea- 
ſure; upon which account it is that men are ſo much pleaſed with va- 
riety. | Sout b. 
NOVEMBER. u. /. [Latin.] The eleventh month 
of the year, or the ninth reckoned from March, 
which was, when the Romans named the months, 
accounted the firſt, 
November is drawn in à garment of changeable green, and black 
upon his head. Peacham on Drawing» 
No'venary. 1. J. [novenarius, Latin.) Number of 
nine ; nine collectively. | 
Ptolemy by parts and numbers implieth elimacterical years; that 
is, ſeptenaries and novenaricss | Brown. 
Looking upon them as in their original differences and combina- 
tions, and as ſelected out of a natural ſtock of nine quaternions, | 
or four nowenaries, their nature and differences lie moſt obvious to 
be underſtood... | X Holder. 
Nove'kCAL. adj, [novercalis, from noverca, Latin. ]. 
Having the manner of a ſtepmother ; beſeeming a 
ſtepmother, | | | 
When the whole tribe of birds by incubation, produce their 
young, it js a wonderful deviation, that ſome few families ſhould 
do it in a more mwercal way. Derbam. 
NouGnT. . /. [ne aupr, not any thing, Saxon; as 
therefore we write aught not ought for any thing, we 
ſhould, according to analogy, write xaught not nonght 
for nothing ; but a cuſtom has irreverſibly prevailed 
of uſing naught for bad, and nought for nothing.] 
1. Not any thing; nothing. 
Who cannot ſee this palpable device ? 


Vaterland. 


Bad is the world, and it will come to nought, 

When ſuch ill dealings muſt be ſeen in thought. Shakeſpeare. 
Such ſmiling rogues as theſe ſooth ev'ry paſſion ; 

Renege, affirm, and turn their halcyon beaks 

With ev'ry gale and vary of their maſters, 


As knowing nowght, like dogs, but following. Sbaleſpeare. 
Ye are of nothing, and your work of nought, Mſaiab, xli. 24. 
Be fruſtrate all ye ſtratagems of hell, | 
And deviliſh machinations come to nought, Milton. | 


2. In no degree. A kind of adverbial ſignification, | 
which nothing has ſometimes. 
In young Rinaldo fierce defires he ſpy'd, 
And noble heart, of reſt impatient, 
To wealth or ſovereign power he novght apply'd, Fairfax. 
3. To ſet at NovuchT, Not to value; to ſlight; to 
ſcorn ; to diſregard, 
Ye have ſee a? nowght all my counſel, and would none of my re- 
proof. | Prev. i. 25. 
No'viek, . J. [nowvice, French; novitius, Latin. ] 
1. One not acquainted with any thing; a freſh man; 
one in the rudiments of any knowledge, 
'Triple-twin'd whore ! 'tis thou 


Haſt ſold me to this nowice, Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
Bring me to the ſight of Iſabella, | 
A novice of this place, Shateſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 


You are novices; 'tis a world to ſee 
How tame, when men and women are alone, | 
A meacock wretch can make the curſteſt ſhrew, Shakeſp. 
We have novices and apprentices, that the ſucceſſion of the for- 
mer employed men do not fail. Bacon. 
If any unexperienced young novice happens into the fatal neigh. 
bourhood of ſuch peſts, preſently they are plying his full purſe and 
his empty pate. | | South, 
am young, a orice in the ttade, 
The tool of love, unpractis'd to perſuade z 
And want the ſoothing arts that catch the fair, 
But caught myſelf lie ſtruggling in the ſnare, 
And ſhe 1 love, or laughs at all my pain, 
Or knows her worth too well, and pays me with diſdain. 
| Dr den. 
In theſe experiments I have ſet down ſuch eue by 
Which either the phenomenon might be rendered more conſpicuous, 
or a vow'ive might more eaſily try them, or by which I did try them 
only. | Newton's Opticks. 
2. One who has entered a religious houſe, but not yet 
taken the vow ;' a probationer, 


Novi'tiaTts. #. / [noviciat, French.) 
1. The tate of a novice; the time in which the rudi- 
ments are learned, | 
This is fo great a maſterpiece In fin, that he muſt have paſſed 
his tyrocinlum or nevitiate in finning, before he come to this, be 
he never ſo quick a proficient, South, 
2. Thetime ſpent in a religious houſe, by way of trial, 
before the vow is taken, 
No'viry, u. N Latin.) Newneſs ; novelty, 
Some conceive ſhe might not yet be certain, that only man was 
privileged with ſpeech, and being in the nowity of the creation and 


unexperience of all things, might not be affrighted to hear a ler- 
pent ſpeak. 


| Brown. 
Nou. The crown of the head. See Nour. Spevjer. 
Novt.b. Ne would; would not, Spen/er, 


Noun, . /, Isen, old French; nomen, 
name of any thing in grammar, 
Ane is the name of a thing, whether ſubſtance, mode or te- 
| lation, which in ſpeech" is uſed to ſignify the ſame when there is 
dec aun to atfirm or deny any thing about it, or to expreſs any re- 
lation it has to any other thing. | Clarke, 
Thou haſt men about thee, that uſually talk of a nn and a 
2 and fuch abominable words as no chriſtian ear can endure to 
The boy, who ſcarce has paid his * — 7 motrigene,; * 
To his proud pedant, or declin'd a «can, Dryden. 
Lat.] 


To NOU'RISH, v. 4. [nowrrir, French 3 autrio, 


Latin.] The 


1. To encreafe or ſupport by 


condemn'd hereticks, brands |. 


Yet who fo bold, but ſays he ſees it not? | 


| 2+ Nutrition; ſupport of ſtrength, ' 


Now 


1 wy 8 | a ; 
kind. 00d, or aliment of ah 
He planteth an aſh, and the rain doth non 


IThro' her nouriſb d powers enlarg'd — IJ. xy, u 
T 
1 


She ſprings aloft. lee 
Vou are to honour, improve, and perfect the f. 99918 
you: you are to prepare it for the kingdom nick that To 
with the love of God and of virtue, to adorn it vit ** b 
and to make it as holy and heavenly as you ca. B%Uwy 
2. To ſupport; to maintain, 
Whilſt I in Ireland nouriſb a migh 
I will ſir up in England — black N ? 
Him will I follow, and this houſe forgo 
0 9 a maid, 
0 d : 
FO araoh's aug ann deen him up, and nouriſhed him 
To encourage; to foment. Out 
, What madneſs was it with ſuch proofs No f uſe, 
tions, when there were ſuch effectual means to end al 


In ſoothing them, we nouri/h * 
The cockle of rebellion. 7% "gainit our ſenate 


Yet to nouriſb and advance the early virtue 6 Tha ; 

his more choſen deſire. 7 Yirive of young Perſons nh 

Gorgias hired ſoldiers, and ; 1 Fel 

Gong : e e continually uh he 

4. To train, or educate, 1 1 
Thou ſhalt be a good miniſter of Jeſus Ch;; : 

the words of faith, Jeſus Chrif, an, iſhed uy in 


I travel not, neither do I nouriſh up young men 185 v 
virgins. % ng y 
5. To promote growth or ſtrength, as fool wk 4 
In vegetables there is one part more nouriſhing than 
grains and roots nouriſh more than their leaves. ther; u 
To Nou'r1%H. v.. To gain nouriſhment 
Fruit trees grow full of moſs, which is cauſed dart 
neſs of the ground, whereby the parts nouriſh leſz. 
Novu'RISHABLE. adj. [from nouriſh.) Suſee 4 7 
nouriſhment. | PUve of 
The chyle is mixed herewith, partly for its 
into blood, and partly for its more 2 adheſion wal dete 
Wu 44 FIT: . Cid : 
OU RISHER, . J. [from nouriſh.) The 5 
thing that nouriſhes. Peron a 
Sleep, chief nouriſper in life's feaſt, 87 
A reſtorer of thy life, and a neuriſher of thine old age 
Milk warm from the cow is a great nauriſber, . 
in eonſumptions. \ Bacon's Naa N 


Bran and ſwine's dung laid up together to rot.! 
nouriſher and comforter to a fruit tree, 2184 * great 
arm, 


88 Pleaſe to taſte 
e bounties, which our nouriſper hath eaus'd 
: The earth to yield. Milton's Paradiſ, Ly 
Nov's1sHh MENT, 1. J. [nourifſſement, French.) 
1. That which is given or received, in order to the ſo 
port or encreafe of growth or ſtrength ; food; att. 
nance; nutriment. | 
When the nouriſhment grows unfit to be aſſimllated 
tral heat grows too feeble to aſſimilate it, the She fir ns 
fuſion, putrefaction, and death. Newton's Opec, 


Sab 
ee 
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Hoe, 


Tim, iv, h 


x 


No 


By temperance taught, 
In what thou eat'ſt and drink'ſ ; ſeeking from thence 
Due nouriſhment, no gluttonous delight, Milan, 
The limbs are exhauſted by what is called an atrophy, and grow 
lean and thin by a defect of nouriſhment, occaſioned by an inordi. 
nate ſcorbutick or erratick heat. 
3. Suſtentation; ſupply of things needful, 
He inſtructeth them, that as in the one place they uſe to refteth 
their bodies, fo they may in the other learn to ſeek the 8 ew 
ookers 


Blackmore, 


of their ſouls, 

Nov'rsLING, u. J. The creature nurſed nurſling. 
. Spenſer, 
Nov'riTURE. . / [aourriture, French: this was 
afterwards contracted to aurture.] Education; ins 

ſtitution. 
Thither the great magician Merlin came, 

As was his uſe, oftimes to viſit me; 


For he had charge my diſcipline to frame, 
And tutors zouriture to overſee. Spenſer, 


To NO'USEL. v. a. [The ſame, I believe, with uz], 


and both in their original import corrupted from 
nurſle.] To nurſe up. 


Bald fiiars and knaviſh ſhavelings ſought to new! the common 
people in ignorance, leit being once acquainted with the truth of 
things, they would in time ſmell out untruth of their packed 
pelf and maſſpenny religion. Spenſer, 


To Novu'set,. v. a. [nuzzle, noozle, nooſe, or mejel; 
from ne.] Toentrap; to enſnare; as in a nooſe 
or trap. They zuzz/e hogs to prevent their digging 
that is, put a ring in their noſes, 


NOW. adv. Inu, Saxon; un, German.] 


1. At this time; at the time preſent. 
Thy ſervants trade hath been about cattle, from our youth ern 
until now. | 8 Gen. xlvi. 30. 
Refer all the actions of this ſhort and dying life to that flue 
which will ſhortly begin, hut never have an end; and this vil 
approve itſelf to be wiſdom Kt laſt, whatever the world Julge of it 
noTe s | Jil 

Now that languages abound with words ſtanding for ſuch combi 
nations, an uſual way of getting theſe complex ideas, is by the et 
plication of thoſe terms that ſtand for them. Lacks 
A patient of mine is now living, in an adyanced age, that thin 
years ago. did, at ſeveral times, catt up from the lungs a ly 
quantity of blood,  Blackmitt 
2. A little while ago; almoſt at the preſent time. 

; New the blood of twenty thouſand men | 
Did triumph in my face, and they are fled, Shakepurt 

How frail our paſſions ! 

They that but nero for honour and for plate, . 
Made the ſea bluſh, with blood reſign their hate. Wii 
3- At one time; at another time. | 
New high, now low, xoxo maſter up, now miſs. _ oP 
4. It is ſometimes a particle of connection, like ite 
French or, and Latin autem: as, if this be true, 


is guilty ; now this is true, therefore he is guilty. 
Now whatſoever he did or ſuffered, the end thereof was 2 
the doors of the kingdom of heaven, which our iniqulties _— 


up · 

He ſeeks thelr hate with greater devotion than they can fen 
him. Now to affect the malice of the people, is a3 bad 1. 
which he diſlikes, to flatter them. Shah, 

Then cried they all again, ſaying, Not this man but 
now Barabbas was a robber. K. 2 7 

Natural reaſon perſuades man to love his neighbor, oe uy 
ſimilitude of kind : becauſe mutual love is neceſſary for man t © 
fare and preſervation, and every one defires another ſhould 2 2 
Nexw it is a maxim of Nature, that one do to others, acc With 
he would himſelf be done to. — 

Pheaſants which are yorous birds, the young 3 
upon ants egg. Now birds, being of u bot nature, VET | 


G : 
NUB 


. theref. R 
, ; nance. "7 
duces 0 5 undoing miſchief, which befalls men, * 
The ot milteprelented. Now by calling evil good, a man is 
beln ted ta others in the way of ſlander and detraftion. South. 
nileef sst thought himſelf, that the firſt day of the full moon of 
Helm * 1]izpa, was near at hand. Now it is a received tra- 
mon ag the Ferſians, that the ſouls of the royal family, who 
wo ag P of bliſs, do, on the firſt full moon after their deceaſe, 
I 


ern gate of the black palace. Addiſon's Guardian. 
buht . The praiſe of doing well * | 
| js to the eat, a8 ointment to the ſmell. 
New if ſome flies, perchance, however ſmall, 
Into the alabaſter urn ſhould fall, 5 
The odours die. 1 5 Pri. 
The only motives that can be imagined of obedience to laws, are 


gehe the value and certainty of rewards, or an apprehenſion of juſ- 
gr ſeverity. Now neither of theſe, excluſive of the other, 
1 true principle of our obedience to God. ers. 
| 5 body a forming in ſuch a fluid in any imaginable poſ- 
, will never be reconcilable to this hydroſtatical law. IT 
vill be always ſomething lighter beneath, and ſomething heavier 
Now what can make the heavier particles of bone aſcend 
265 lighter ones of fleſh, or depreſs theſe below thoſe, againſt 
the tendency of nature. ; 5 Bentley. 
After this; ſince things are ſo, in familiar ſpeech. | 
' "How ſhall any man diſtinguiſh now betwixt a paraſite and a man 
of honour) where hypocriſy and intereſt look ſo like 2 af. 
? 7 range. 
* and then ; at one time and another uncertainly. 
This word means, with regard to time, what is meant 
by here and there, with reſpect to place. | | 
Now and then they ground themſelves on human authority, 
even when they moſt pretend divine. Hoc lber. 


New and then ſomething of extraordinary, that is any thing of 


ur production, is requiſite to refreſh your character. Dryden. 
Pp A moſt effetual argument againſt ſpontaneous generation is, 
that there is no new ſpecies produced, which would now and then 
happens were there any ſuch thing. Kay. 
He who relolves to walk by the goſpel rule of forbearing all re- 
beste, will have opportunities every new and then to exerciſe his 
forgiving tempere : | . Atterbury. 
They now and then appear in the offices of religion, and avoid 
ſome ſcandalous enormities. ; Rogers, 
' Now and then are applied to places conſidered as 
they riſe to notice in ſucceſſion. 
A mead here, there a heath, and now and then a wood, Drayton. 
Now. #. /: Preſent moment, A poetical uſe. 
Nothing is there to come, and nothing paſt, 


put an eternal now does ever laſt, Corolcy. 
She vaniſh'd, we can ſcarcely ſay ſhe dy'd, 

For but a now did heav'n and earth divide: ; 

This moment perfect health, the next was death. Dryden. | 
Not leſs ev'n in this deſpicable now, 

Than when my name fill'd Africk with affrights. Dryden. 


Nowavays. adv. [This word, though common and 
uſed by the beſt writers, is perhaps barbarous.] In 
the preſent age. | 

Not ſo great as it was wont of yore, * 


It's ncxwadays, ne half ſo ſtrait and ſore. Spenſer. 


Reaſon and love keep little company together nowadays. Shakeſp. | 


It was a veſtal and a virgin fire, and differed as much from that 
which paſſes by this name nowadays, as the vital heat from the 
burning of a fever. South, 

Such are thoſe principles, which by reaſon of the bold cavils of 
nei and unreaſonable men, we are nowadays put to defend. 


Tillotſon. 
What men of ſpirit nowadays, 
Come to give ſober judgment of new plays. Garrick, 


No'weo. adj, I nous, French.) Knotted ; inwreathed. 
Reuben is conceived to bear three barres waved, Judah a lion 
rampant, Dan a ſerpent nowed. ; Brown, 
Nowss, 1. /. [from nou, old French.] The marriage 
knot, Out of uſe, | 1 
Thou ſhalt look round about and ſee 
Thouſands of crown'd ſouls throng to be 
Themſelves thy crown, ſons of thy nowwes z 
The virgin births with which they ſpouſe 
Made fruitful thy fair ſoul. - Craſbatu. 
Now UF RE. adv. [no and where.) Not in any place. 
Some men, of whom we think very reverently, have in their 
books and writings zozobere mentioned or taught that ſuch things 
ſhould be in the church. | Hooker. 


True pleaſure and perfect freedom are notobere to be found but | 


in the practice of virtue. Tillotſon, 

No wis b. adv. [no and wiſe: this is commonly ſpoken 
and written by ignorant barbarians, #oways,] Not 
in any manner or degree. | 


A power of natural gravitation, without contact or impulſe, can 
in nHwiſe be attributed to mere matter. | Bentley, 


NO xIOUs. adj. [noxius, Latin. 

1. Hurckul; harmful; baneful; miſchievous; deſtruc- 
tive; pernicious; unwholeſome. 

Preparation and cortection, is not only by addition of other bodies, 


but leparation of noxious parts from their own. Brown. 
Kill noxious creatures, Where 'tis fin to ſave, 
This only juſt prerogative we haves Dryden. 


See pale Orion ſheds unwholeſome dews, 

Ariſe, the pines a noxious ſhade diffuſe ; 
Sharp Boreas blows, and nature feels decay, 
Time conquers all, and we muſt time obey. Pope. 
Nexious ſeeds of the diſeaſe are contained in a ſmaller quantity 
h the blood, Blackmore. 
a, oy ; criminal. X . 
ole who are noxious in the eye of the law, are juſtly puniſhed 

by them to whom the execution of the law is committed. 


Bramball Hobbes, 
+ Unfavourable z unkind! 1 RE 


Too frequent an appearance 1 places of much reſort, is noxious 
t ſpiritual promotions. | W Mi cellanies. 
. [from noxious.) Hurtfulneſs ; 


0XovsNaSs, n, 
inſalubrity. 
222 of r have warned us of the emo of this 
a 

wy 3 9 — which the chriſtian > 7 
_— from noxious.) Hurtfully ; perni- 
Q Ut, on. J. (from no/e.) The noſe; the ſnout; 
1t 1s nothing but a paultry old ſconee, with the nozl: broke off. 
5 Ni Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Scrib. 
V BBLE, v. 4. [properly to hnubble, or knobble, 
ha tneb, for a clenched fiſt.} To bruiſe with 
vun cuffs. Ainſworth. 
' FEROUS, adj. [xabifer, Lat.] Bringing ay” 
E 


1 { : 
a ory, v. a. [nubile,Lat.] To cloud. Dig. 
| Hageable ; Alu. wi French ; aubilis, Lat.] Mar- 


age, 
The cowſlip ſmiles, in — dreſt, 


Than that which veils the nudile virgin's break. Price. 


. there bad need.be an infinite number of inſets pro- 


|NUMB. adj. [benumen, benumed, Saxon, ] 
1. Torpid ; derived in a great meaſure of the power of 


| 


Wien tune. adj, [ances and fore; Latin.) 


NuDa'Tion. 3. 


NuGca'T10N. ». /. 


Nui'saNCE. #. . [nuiſance, French,] 
| 1. Something noxious or offenſive. 


2. 


Toa Nu'LLIFY. v. 4. 


2. Want of exiſtence. 


A hard body ſtruck againſt another hard body, will yield an ex- 
teriour ſound, in ſo much as if the percuſſion be over ſoft, it may 


Bacon. 


Nu "MBEDNESS. Fs 


2. To reckon as one of the ſame kind. | 
He was numbered with the tranſgreſſors, and bare the fin of 


many. 
Nu"mBER. #./. RUTH, 
1. The ſpecies of quantity by which it is computed | 


NUM. 
aring, 


about which matter is gathered or conglobated. 


The cruſts areeach in all parts nearly of the ſame thickneſs, their 
figure ſuited to the nucleus, and the outer ſurface of the ſtone ex- 
W: oodward. 


« [nudation, French; nudo, Latin. ] 


actly of the ſame form with that of the nucleus. 


The act of making bare or naked. 


| Nu'vity. 2. /. [audite, French; nudur, Lat.] Naked 


parts. 


There are no ſuch licences permitted in more than 
eee to defign and colour obſcene of rag RR 
U EL, 


Nuca'ctTy, #. / [augax, Latin 


See NEWEL, 
talk or behaviour. 


tice of trifling. 
The opinion, 


inſignificant. 


Some great men of the laſt age, before the mechanical philoſophy | 
was revived, were too much addicted to this nugatory art ; when 


occult quality, and ſympathy and antipathy were admitted for ſatiſ- 


factory explications of things. 


This is the liar's lot, he is accounted a peſt and a nuiſance; 
perſon marked out for infamy and ſcorn. 


105 in a commonwealth. 
I 


bourhood. 


Nuiſances, as neceſſary to be ſwept away, as dirt. out of the 


| Kettlewell. | 
To Null. v. a. [nullus, Lat.] To annul; to anni- 


ets. 


hilate; to deprive of efficacy or exiſtence. 
Thy fair enchanted cup, and warbling charms, 


The wife, by her procuring huſband fold ? 

For tho' the law makes nu th' adult'rous deed 

Of lands to her, e cuckold may ſucceed, 
Their orders are accounted to be null and invalid by many. Le 


The pope's confirmation of the church lands to thoſe who hold 
them by King Henry's donation, was null and fraudulent. Swift. 
Nur. 2. J. Something of no power, or no meaning. 

Marks in ciphered writing which ſtand for nothing, 


and are inſerted Row to puzzle, are called xu/ls. 
If part of the people be 


of being nowhere. 


[from vullus, Lat.] To annul 


to make void. 


Nu“LTIITY. 2. . [nullite, French.] 
1. Want of force or efficacy. 


It can be no part of my buſineſs to overthrow this diſtinction, 
and to ſhew the nullity of it; which has been ſolidly done by moſt 


of our polemick writers. 


South. 
The juriſdiction is opened by the party, in default of juſtice 
Ayliffe. 


from the ordinary, as by appeals or nullities. 


induce a nullity of ſound ; but never an interiour ſound, 


motion and ſenſation; chill; motionleſs. 
Like a tony ſtatue, cold and numb, 


motion or ſenſation ; to deaden ; to ſtupify, 
Bedlam beggars, with roaring voices . 
Strike in their numb'd and mortify'd bare arms, 
Pins, wooden pricks, nails, ſprigs of roſemary z 
And with this horrible object, from low farms, 


Nut- 
| Dia. 
NU"CLEUS. . /. [Latin.) A kernel; any thing | 


Dryden. 
J Fatility ; trifling | 
[auger, Latin.) The act or * 
at putrefaRtion is cauſed either by cold, or 1 


grine and preternatural heat, is but N #2 


1 N Bacon. 
Nu'GATORY. adj, [ nugatorius, 


at.] Trifling; futile; 


Bentley. f 


South 
A wiſe man who does not aſſiſt with his counſels, a rich man 


with! his charity, and a poor man with his labour, are perfect 
t _,_ Swift's Miſcellanies. 
n law.] Something that incommodes the neigh- 


Dryden. 


ſomewhat in the election, you cannot 
make them mulls or ciphers in the privation or tranſlation. Bacon. 


NuL1181'sTY. #. /. [from nullibi, Latin.) The ſtate 


Shakeſpeare, 
Leaning long upon any part maketh it numb and aſleep; for that 


To make torpid ; to make dull of 


7 
* # * * * 

6 N = 3 OY 
\ * | "HY * 4 


Much of that we are to ſpeale may rem to a number perhaps 


tedious, perhaps obſcure, dark, and intricate, : Hookers 
Water * hath a root in the ground; and ſo have a number of 

boy ey 9. 19g arent 3 Bacon. 

ies are always o uſe to 
and never fail to vi —— N 8 ox 
4. Multitude that may be counted. W 

Of him came nations and tribes out of number, 2 Ed. iti. 7. 

Loud as from numbers without numbers tons 
5. To arative multitude, e 


er itſelf importeth not much in armies, where the people 
| are of weak courage: for, as Virgil ſays, it never troubles a wolf 
how many the ſheep be. | | Bacon. 

6. Aggregited multitude, Th 
I 2 will, ſome few of you ſhall fee the place; and then you 
may ſend for your ſick, and the reſt of your number, which ye will 
bring on land. Bacon's New Atlantis, 
Sir George Summers, ſent thither with nine ſhips and five hun- 

dred men, loſt a great part of their numbers in the iſle of Bermudas. 


7. Harmony; proportions calculated by number, 2 
They, as they move 
Their ſtarry dance in numbers that compute 


Days, months, and years, tow'rds his all-chearing lam 
Turn ſwift. _ 8 320 2 
8. Verſes; poetry. 13 | 
Then feed on thoughts that voluntary move, ; 
Harmonious numbers, as the wakeful bird 5 
Sings darkling. X Miltons 
Yet ſhould the muſes bid my numbers roll 
| Strong as their charms, and gentle as their ſoul. Pope. 


9. [In LN ; 
In the noun is the variation or change of termination to ſignify a 
number more than one. When men firſt invented names, their ap- 
plication was to fingle things; but ſoon finding it neceſſary to ſpeak 
of ſeveral things of the ſame kind together, they found it likewiſe 
neceſſary to vary or alter the noun. Clarke's Latin Grammar, 
How many numbers is in nouns ? _ 
— Two, |  Shahkeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
Nu"MBERER. . J. [from number.] He who numbers. 
Nu'"MBERLEsS. adj. [from number.] Innumerable ; 
more than can be reckoned. 


* 


I forgi ” 
No more on me have power, their force is null d. Milton, *Fhere cannot be thoſe 8 ä — 
Reaſon hath the power of nulling or governing all other operations "Gainſt me. | Sbaleſpeare. , 
of bodies, : Ls Grew's Coſmel, About his chariot numberleſs were pour'd 
\NuLL, adj. [nullus, Latin.] Void; of no force; in- Cherub and ſeraph. Milton's Paradiſe Lofts 
effectual. Deſerts ſo great, 
With what impatience muſt the muſe behold Though numberlſs, I never ſhall forget. Denbam. 


The ſoul converſes with numberleſs beings of her own creation. 


Addiſon's & 
Travels he then a hundred leagues, r 
, And ſuffers mumberleſs fatigues. Swift's Miſcellaniess - 
Nu'mBLEs. 3. J. [nombles, French.) The entrails of 


a deer, Bailey. 
Nu"mBnzss. . J. . numb.) Torpor; interrup- 
tion of action or ſenſation ; deadneſs; ſtupefaction, 
. Stir, nay, come away z | 

Bequeath to death your numbneſs ;' for from him , 
Dear life redeems you. « Shakejpeare's Winter's Tales 
Till length of years, ; 
And ſedentary W craze my limbs 


* 


To a contemptible old age obſcure. | Ailton. 
z | Cold numbneſs ſtrait bereaves 6 
| Her corps of ſenſe, and th' air her ſoul receives. Denham. 


Silence is worſe than the fierceſt and loudeſt accuſations z fince it 
may proceed from a kind of numbneſs or ſtupidity of conſcience, 
and an abſolute dominjon obtained by fin over the ſoul, ſo that it 
mall not ſo much as dare to complain, or make a ſtir. Sent. 

Nu MERABLE, adj. [numerabilis, Latin.) Capable to 
be numbered, | 


Nu MERAL. adj. [numeral, French; from numerus, 
Lat.) Relating to number ; conſiſting of number. 
Some who cannot retain the ſeveral combinations of numbers in 

their diſtin orders, and the dependance of fo long a train of numeral 

progreſſions, are not able all their lifetime regularly to go over any 

moderate ſeries of numbers. 2 Locle. 

Nu'MERALLY. adv. [from numeral.) According to 
number, | 

The blaſts and undulary breaths thereof, maintain no certainty 

in their courfe ; nor are they numerally fear d by navigators, Browns 


the 1 of the part ſuffereth not the ſpirits to have free | Ny"MgRARY. adj, [numerus, Latin.) Any thing be- 
acceſs ; and therefore when we come out of it, we feel a ſtinging longing to a certain number. | 
or pricking, which is the re-entrance of the ſpirits, Janes A ſupernumerary canon, when he obtains a prebend, becomes a 
2. * yan tek 3 a AUMerAry ennon. | Avliffe's Parergons 
n we 0 a n t e Ls - . 
Ms 22 ow. ow be 4 1 wa Ne 8 : 1 6 r ; - i 2 5 Fr. numeratio, Lat.] 
Ev'n in his garments, and did give him 0 ng. 
All thin eee to the numb cold night. Shakeſpeare. Numeration is but ſtill the adding of one unite more, and giving 
To NUMB. v. 4. 


to the whole a new name or ſign, whereby to know it from thole 
before and after, | Lockes 


2. Number contained, bo 
In the legs or organs of progreſſion in animals, we may obſerve 
an equality of length, and parity of numerations Brown. 
3. The rule of arithmetick which teaches the notation 


Inforce their _ . _ Shakeſpeare's King Lear. | of numbers, and method of reading numbers regue 
ecanu | 
The claſping charm, and thaw the numbing ſpell. Milton. larly noted, 


Plough naked, ſwain, and naked ſow the land, 


NUMERA'TOR. n. /. [Latin. 


For lazy winter numb: the lab'ring hand. Dryden. | 1, He that numbers. '7 
Nought ſhall avail 2. [Numerateur, French.) That number which ſerves 
2 peaking ſong, —_ 2 2 e as the common meaſure to others. 
en the quick ſpiri | | , ; . 
And 3 ad has embrac'd the ear, Pfr. |NumEe'RICAL. adj. [from numerus, Latin. J 


terruption of ſenſation. 


If the nerve be quite divided, the pain is little, only a kind of 
Wiſeman's Surgery. 
To NU'MBER. v. a. [nombrer, French; numero, Lat.] 
1. To count; to tell; to reckon how many. $ 
If a man can number the duſt of the carth, then ſhall thy ſeed 

Genefis, xill. 16, 
Jaiab, lxv. 12. 


ſtupor or numbedneſs. 


alſo be numbered. 
I will number you to the ſword. 
The gold, the veſt, the tripods number d o'er, 
All theſe he found. 


nombre, French; numerus, Latin. ] 


[from numbed.] Torpor; in- 


Pope's Odyſſey. 


Jaiab, liji« 1a. 


1. Numeral ; denoting number; pertaining to num- 
bers. 

The numerical characters are helps to the memory, to record and 
retain the ſeveral ideas about which thg demonſtration is made. 

Lockes 

2. The ſame not only in kind or ſpecies, but number. 

Contemplate upon his aſtoniſhing works, particularly in the re- 

ſurrection and reparation of the ſame numerical body, by a re-union 

of all the ſcattered parts. South. 

NUMERICALLY, adv. [from numerical.] With reſpe& 
to ſameneſs in number. : 

I muſt think it improbable, that the ſulphur of antimony would 
be but numerically different from the diſtilled butter or oil of ro("s, 
Bol.. 

Nu'MERI8T-. . /. [from numerus, Latin.) One at 
deals in numbers. 


We cannot aſlign a reſpective fatality unto each which is con- 
how WOES 3 "el 1 cordant unto the doctrine of the numeriſſi. Browns 
thee from this - | , . 11 

Leſt 4 — increaſe the nu of the dead, Shakeſp. R. III. NumBRO'SITY. .. [from numeroſus, Latin.) 


The ſilver, the gold, and the veſſels, were weighed y number 
ura, vill. 34. 
that it may be 
f 4 : Addiſon. 
2. Any particular aggregate of units, as even or odd, 
This k the third time; 1 hope good luck lies in odd numbers ; 
ſay there is divinity in odd numbers, either in nativity, chance, 

ap bo # Shak:ſpeare's Merry Niue of Wirdſor 


and by weight. 
There is but one gate for ſtrangers to enter at, 
known what numbers of them are in the town, 


3. Many ; more than one. 


1. Number; the ſtate of being numerous. 


Of aſſertion if numeroſity of aſſertors were a ſufficient demonſtra- 
tion, we might fit down herein as an unqueſtionable truth. Browns 
2. Harmony; numerous flow. 


Nu”MEROUS, adj. [numeroſur, Latin.) 


1. Containing many; conſiſting of many; not few ; 
many. 1 
41 rae Elizabeth was not ſo much obſerved for having a nervt, 
as a wile council, Bacon. 


3 i We 


NUR 


We reach our foes, 
Who now ſo numerous and bold. Waller. 
Many of our ſthiſms in the weſt were never heard of by the 


numerous Chriſtian churches In the eaſt of Aſia, . 
2. Harmonious z conſiſting of parts rightly numbered; 
melodious ; muſical, 
Th „ ho ruder than the rugged ſtone, 
I might, like Orpheus, with my aum'rove moan 
Melt to co ſſion. Waller. 

His verſes are fo numerous, ſo various, and ſo harmonious, that 

only Virgil, whom he profeſſedly Imitated, has ſurpaſſed him. Dryd. 
Nu'MEROUSN tes. . / [from numerous. 
1. The quality of being numerous. 
2. Harmony z muſicalneſs. 

That which will ry yy" his ſtyle is, the nuwmerouſneſe of his 
verſe, There is nothing fo delicately turned in all the Roman lan- 
guage» f Dryden, 

Nu'MMARY. adj. [from nummus, Latin.] Relating to 


money. , 
The 4 drachma in proceſs of time decreaſed ; but all the 

while the ponderal drachma continued the ſame, juſt as our ponderal 

libra as It was, though the nummary hath much decreaſed. 


Arbuthnot on Coins. 
Nu"MMULAR, adj, [nummularius, Latin.) Relating 


to money. Di#. 
Nu'usx vlt. n./. (Ry from numb, dull, torpid, 
inſenſible, and &u/l. ] 


dolt; a blockhead, 


1. A dullardy a dunce; a 
Arbutbnot and Pepe. 


They have talked like 1 

2. The head, In burleſque, 
Or toes and ſingers, in this caſe, 

Of NMumſtulli ſelf ſhould take the place. 
Ny Bonn bitte adj, [from uu. Dull; ſtup 
oltiſh. 

Hocus has ſaved that clod-pated, numſtullad, ninnyhammer of 
yours from ruin, and all his family. Arbuthnot. 
Nun, . ½ A woman dedicated to the ſeverer duties 
of religion, ſecluded in a cloiſter from the world, and 


debarred by à vo from the converſe of men, 


Prior. 
id; 


My daughters 
— 1 taten nuns, not weeping queen, Sbaleſpeare. 
A devout nun had vowed to take ſame young child, and beſtow 


her whole life, and utmoſt induſtry to bring it up in ſtriet piety, 


a Hammond, 
Ihe moſt blooming toaſt in the iſland * have been a nun« Addi. 
Ky ry thepherd was undone, 
To ſee her clujiter'd like a nuns Swift's Miſeellanies. | 


] A kind of bird. Ain/w. 


Nun. . /. | parus minor. 
Lp Latin.] The of- 


Nu'nciaTuRsB, . / [from nuncio, 
fice of a nuncio. 
NU'NC1O, n. /. [Italian ; from nwncio, Latin. ] 
1. A meſſenger; one that brings tidings, 
dhe a attend It better in thy youth, 
Than In a 1wncl of more grave aſpect. | Shakeſpeare. 
They honoured the let of the ſpring z and the Rhodians had 
a ſolemn ſung to welcome in the ſwallow, Brown. 
1. A kind of ſpiritual envoy from the pope. 


This man was with the character of nwncio to the 

Venetlans. k Atterbury. 

N 28 1. J. A piece of victuals eaten between 

meals. Fn 
Laying by their (words and trunchlons, | 

"They took thelr breakfaſty or their nun bien. Hudibrat. 

Nuncura'rive, | adj. [nuncupatus, Latin z nuncupa- 
Nuncvuya"rory.{ if, French. ] e 


1. Publickly or ſolemnly declaratory. 
2. Verbally pronounced, not written, 
Nux DINAL, 2 nundinal, French ; from aundi- 
Nu, DIVA XY. J S, Lat.] Belonging to fairs. Did. 
Nu'nwnunry, /. [from au. A houſe of nuns; of 
women under a yow of chaſtity, dedicated to the 
ſeverer duties of religion. 
I put your (iter Into a-wAanery, with a rift command not to ſee 
—_ for fear you ſhould have wrought —_ _e to _ taken the 
. ryden's Spaniſh Fryer. 
NU PTIAL. adj. [nuptial, French; 20a, 5 | 
Pertaining to marriage z conſtituting marriage; a0 
or done in marriage, 
Conſiem that amit | 
2 my er e thou vouchfafe to grant ; 
a to England's king. 
Necauſo — of Famile proceedeth from 14 
copulatlon, 1 defired to know of him what laws and cuſtoms they 
had concerning marriage. Bacon. | 
"Then all In heat 
They light the weptial torch, Milten's Paradiſe Loft, 
Whoever will partake of God's ſecrets, muſt pare off whatlo. 
ever \4 amiſs, not eat of this ſacrifice with a deſiled head, nor come 


to this feaſt without a Ut garment. 
Fir'd with her 36.08 2 with ambitlon led, * 
The nelghb'ring princes court her v“ bed, Dryden, 
Jet our eternal peace be (bal d by this, 
With the frſt ardour of a neptial KHE. Dryden's Aurenguebe, 


Nu'priats. , % Like the Latin without ſingular, 
Lee, Latin. ] 
N : | 
"I's is the triumph of the nuptlal day, 
=, _— _— which in ſpite of fate, 
or ever join me to my dear Morat.  Dryden's Arrengzede, 
2. It is in Shaly/eare fingular, but contrarily to ule. 
Lift up your countenance, as 'twere the day 
5 ä of mY neptial, which _ 
„ two have {worn (hall come. Sbhateſprare'r Winter's Tale. 
NURSE. % [nearrice, French.] " 
1. A woman that has the care of another's child, 


Unnatural eurtolity has taught all women, but the beggar, to 
find out aw ſer, which necellity only ought to commend. ab. 
a. A woman that has care of a lick perſon, 


Never maſter had, 
A page ſo kind, de duteous, diligent, 
a tent, ſo aarfelikes wage og a ve. 
One Mis, No which Is In the manner of his vurſe, or his 
dry wwe, or his cook, Shatepeart's Merry Wivet of Winder, 
ne who breeds, educates, or proteQs, 
Rome, the «+ of Judgment, 
28 by -_ noble tolf, hath ſent 
gone vo unte us. 5Y 1H A 
| = We muſt 3 WIE 
"The country, our dear wwrſe, or elte th 0 
Our comfort in the country. ddady{peare't dient. 
4+ An old woman in contempt, 
Can talen more fenfalef, ludicrous, and vain, 
By winter-fires ot %% entertain ? 
5 The fate of being nurſed, 
Can wedtoek know ſo great a curſe, 
As putting hvibands out to awe 
6. Ia compoſition, any thing that fupplies food, 
Put du your dreeding pond three Welters for one ſpawner; but if 


4: 


Blackmore, 


o 


NUT 


To Nuns. v. 4. [from the noun, or by contraQtion 


from nouriſh ; —_— French. ] | 
1. To bring up a child or any thing young. 

I was nurſed in Caddling cloaths Nth 4. —— vil. 7. 
Him in Egerian groves Aricia bore, 


And nurs'd his youth along the marſhy ſhore. 


Dryden. 


4. To tend the lick, 
5. To pamper; to foment; 
to cheriſh, 
And what is rength, but an effect of youth, which if time nurſe, 
how can it ever ceaſe? | Davies. 
By what fate has vice ſo thriven amongſt us, and by what hands 
been nurs'd up into ſo uncontroul'd a dominion ? Locle. 


to encourage; to ſoften ; 


Her nurſery : they at her coming ſprung, 


wune ae pond, then u o cars l to be taken. Walton, 


2. To bring up a child aher x on. Nu“ ronacx EAG. 2. [aura 
5 ./. nd crac 0 , 
73 10 a nurſe of the Hef * that ſhe 2 the] uſed to encloſe nuts 15 break el * inftrumen 

chi fl. d: K . t . 4% U. 7. He caſt every human feature out of hie y preſſure, 
* *% — Fr KN Iaiab Ix 4 2 * pal r of autcrackers, ww ' be. 
Our monarchs were acknowledged here, LEES Nu'TGALL, 1. J. Lau and gall.) Hard ella, 
That they their churches murfing fathers were. Denham. „ 
The Niſeans in their dark abode, 2 vegetable excretions, maggots terminate In files of 

Nuri'd ſecretly with milk the thriving God. Addiſon. Nu 22 as in the nutgalli of the outlandiſh oak. font 
, ATCH., Tn, 


Nu'TPECKER, 


N V8 


When this nuthrown ſword 
With ſtomach huge he laid 4 


Two milk-white kids run fri Hutts, 
For which the #utbrown laſs, Rigs by her fie, ; 


1 _— many a ſavoury kiſs. 
8 icnute, midſt Danes 10 Dyla. 
Carous d in authrown, ale, arid din d on ont ou, 


an oak, excreſcence of 


Nu”'TjJOBBER. . /. [ picus martius.] A bird di 

. tn/, 

5 mop: 7 2 and hook, | 
1. A ſtick with a hook at the end to | 

that the nuts may be gathered, pull down boah. 

2. It was anciently, I know not why, a name of 


Nu'rs8R. #. /. [from 2 Nut bool con 
thook, you lie. tempt, 
1. One that nurſes. Not uſed, N U"TMEG, 2 Y Trop and mugud? Br thr lla fr 
See where he lies, inherſed in the arms Th "A get, Prench,] _ 
Of the moſt bloody nurſer of his harms, Sbakeſprare © nutmeg is n kernel of u large fruit not unlike the 
proree ſeparated from that and from its inveſtient coat, th Peach, 
2. A promoter; a fomenter. it is ſent over to us; except that the whole fruit is loste Mon then 
Nu'r$SERY, . / [from nur/+.] over in preſerve, by way of ſweet-meat of as Pao we, 1. 018 
1. The act or office of nurſing. are two kinds of nutmeg ; the male, which is long and 8%, ot 
1 loy'd her moſt, and 2 to ſet my reſt but it hes leſt of the fine aromatic flavour than the d, th pow 
On her kind nurſery» Shakeſpeare's King Lear. is of the ſhape of an olive. Which 
2. That which is the object of a nurſe's care. „ — 
She went forth among her fruits and flow'rs, : mace z the fourth, « kernel Included in the ſhall Which |; N 1. 01 
'To viſit how they profper d, bud and bloom under the mace, is the ſame we call nutmeg. 9 Which lieth 


I to my pleaſant gardens went, Inun. 


Where nutmegs breathe a fragrant ſcent, 


And touch'd by her fair tendance gladlier grew. Milton. . 
3. A plantation of young trees to be tranſplanted to 1 xy 4 [aut and Pell. ] 1195 . 
other ground. 1. whey ubſtance that incloſes the kernel of the nut f 
Your nurſery of ſtocks ought to be in a more barren ground than] f vi P and ouat myil's kles on OA. 
the ground is whereunto you remove them. Bacon. | * 0 . Shakeſpeare Hani, . and 
My ets a kind of nurſery for authors; and ſome who have made R n ** eaſy to me, to have the idea of ſpace empty of wa fair) 
a good figure here, will hereafter flouriſh under their own names. Addiſ. Ie hos ac rv ard without a kernel, Lad 70 
4. Flate where young children are nurſed and brought up. | ** "7"? uſed proverbial v4 for any thing of little value, | 
I' th' ſwathing cloaths, the other from their nurſery A fox had me dy the back, and a thouſan pound to a un 4 
Were ſtol'n. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 1 mad n apt ol ee LEH ' 15 
You les before you the ſpectacle of a Plantagenet, who hath been Nu'TTREE, . / [nut and tree.) A tree that bears - 1. A 
carried from the nurſery to the ſanctuary, from the ſanctuary to the Of trees you ſhall have the uuTtres and the oak, P 105 
direful priſon, from the priſon to the hand of the cruel tormentor, Like beating nuttrees, makes a larger crop, wr 
a from that hand to the wide wilderneſs; for ſo the world hath i ION. 1. J. [ nutricatio, Latin,] Aer 
en to me. Bacon. | of feeding or being fe 
Forthwith the devil did appear | | 
Not in the ſhape in which he plies © Sende IB 0 b poce | 
At mils's elbow when the lies; NU"TRIMENT 5 Chil „ „ Broom, | 
Or ſtands before the awri'ry doors, : x} de [nutrimentum, Latin,] That 
To take the naughty boy that Ws. Privy, which feeds or nouriſhes ; food; aliment. + A 
They have publick nur/cries, where all parents are obliged to ſend This flave py Oer 
their infants to be educated. Swift. f un 7 wor + org in N Ox'en 
5. The place or ſtate where any thing is foſtered or Tree hens 
28 up, from a nurſtry of children; or whence Rr 9 the | 8 in ſtrength and . yy 
K thing is to be removed, from a nurſery of trees. Does not the body thrive and ow : 22 lite 
. * 8 3 of cows ls of itſelf a very idle "> _ a 5 nurſery | Ae of twenty years ago ? for 
f. penſer on Ireland. $ not virtue in mankind 
To ſee fair Padua, nurſery of arts, The nutriment that feeds the mind ? Swift Miſcellaniens oak 
I am arriv'd from fruitful Lombardy, Shakeſpeare, | NUTRIMBE'NTAL. adj. [from nutriment.) Hat 1 
A luxurious court is the nurſery of diſcaſes z it breeds them, it valiti f food 9251 | en 4 E: aving the thi 
encourages, nouriſhes, and entertains them. L' Eftrange. | 4 8 3 alimental. | t 
A Anery ere Its head, By virtue of this oil vegetables are nutrimental, for this oil i 10 
Where queens are form'd and future "x As extracted by animal digeſtion as an emulſion, Arbutbnat, by 
Where unfledg'd actors learn to laugh and cry. Dryden. N UTRI TIQN.. 8. % [from nutritio, nutrio, Latin; aus thi 
mens - ING. . J. [from w/e.) One nurſed up; 2. 9 Were . 5 75 rob 
ondling, | | 1. The act or quality of nouriſhing, ſupporting ſtren a 
Then was ſhe held in ſovereign dignity, or encreaſing growth. , dy Loc du 
And made the »urſling of nobility, | Spenſer, New parts are added to our ſubſtance to ſupply our continual de- fir! 
I was his 1ur/ling once, and choice delight, | lj cayings ; nor can we give a certain account the aliment is ſo mc 
His deſtin'd from the womb. Milton's Agoniftes. prepared for nutrition, or by what mechaniſm it is ſo regularly dif. 7 
In their tender nonage, while they ſpread tributed. | Glanvillt's Scepjin | 
Their ſpringing leaves and lift Gar fn ant head, The obſtruction of the glands of the meſentery is a great impedi- 85 
i Indulye their childhood, and the nurſling ſpare. Dryden. | ment to nutrition ; for the lymph in thoſe glands is a neceſſary con- ward 
NURTURE. #. / [contrated from nowrriture, Fr. ] ſtituent of the aliment before it mixeth with the blood, Arbvthn, leave 
1. rann; wn. 2. * nouriſhes; nutriment. Leſs properly, H 
or this did th' angel twice deſcend ? | x'd like a plant on his peeullar ſ. 
Ordain'd thy nurture Roby, as of a plant To draw 2 1a CS nd 5 2 6 Pope, 
Select and ſac red. Milton's Agon iſtes. Nurzi'rious. adj. [from awtrio, Lat.] Having the 
2. Education; inttitution. Little uſed. | quality of nouriſhing. n 
She ſhould take order for bringing up of wards In good nurture O may'ſt thou often ſee | "uy 
not ſuffer them to 8 into 3 hands. Spenſer, Thy furrows whiten'd by the woolly rain 1 
e thorny point Nutritious ! ſecret nitre lurks within. Philipe, 
Of bare diſtreſs, hath ta'en from me the ſhew The heat equal to — wouly nutritlout j md the 2 
2 ſmooth elvility; yet am I Inland bred, | | tions juice itſelfreſemblesthe white of an eg in all its qualitiew Arbuth, 
\nd know ſome nurtures Shakeſpeare's A. you like it. Nu'TrIT1IVE. adj, [from autyio, Latin, ] Nouriſtung; 
To Nux Trunk. v. a. [from the noun, ] nutrimental ; àlimentll. A 
1. To educate; to train; to bring up. While the ſecretory, or ſeparating glands, are too much widenel Mil 
Thou broughteſt it up with thy ire. tr a9 and murturedſt it | and extended, they ſuffer a great Yuantity of nutritive juice to pal A 
in oy law, and reformedſt it with thy judgment. 2 Eſdr. viii. 12. | through. | ö Blalem. 0 6s 
- Ne where he had been born in his firſt rodiments, 9 A, x. . /. [from nutri, Lat.] The powtt 
When an inſolent deſpiſer of di „ eee ung / _ "OY 
6 — 8 Never make a meal of fleſh alone, have ſome other meat with | 
= governour's virtues, | South eee ; [Thi d, i e al nr” TY 
2. Toxurtureup; to bring by careand f Th If NO ORD Ve is word, in its original ignt- 
They ſuppoſe mother earth 5 1 a great . he + pn fication, ſeems corriſpted from nur/e; but when iu 1 
17 5 »þ her young offipring with a conſcious tenderneſs. Bentley, | Or iginal meaning was forg tien, writers ſuppoſed i ud 
e Nu'srLs, v. a To fondle; to cheriſh, Cor- | to come from noxz/e or 1ſt, and in that ſenſe uſed it.] TY 
ow from xur/le, See Nuzzi, Ainſworth, | 1+ To nurſe to foſter. exct 
NUT . /. [hour, Saxon 4 woot, Dutch z noix, Fr.] Old men long waalil in corruption, ſeorning them that wo At 
1. The fruit of certain trees; it conſiſts of a kernel |, (weft muten. | | 55 — 
covered by a hard ſhell, If dh 2. To go with the noſe down like a hog. ae 
y ell, the ſhell and kernel are zen with (word 01 
in the centre of a pulpy fruit, they th k | He charged through an army of lawyers, ſometime wi vi 
"pat hats Ben pulp) they then make not a] in wy at _ times nwaz/ing like un eel in the _—_ 22 fron 
* ; r Roger ſhook his ears, and mzzlcd along ts N 
in a ow _ d bk — a nut he was we Ae works © 7 Jobn Bok ki 
N , | e bleſſed benefit, not there confin' 
Which oy upon « baod roots | Drops to the third, who auzzler cloſe behind. Pg | 
3 y : qu — | NyMPH, ws ＋ Þn ;_nympha, Latin.] | 
When ech _ Fay, rang N 1. A 8 $ 2 the N waters. 4 
et Oberon be ne'er ſo mad And as the moiſture which the thirlty h 
I'll tet you ſafe tom pol 9 „ Nussbit Sucks from the ſea, to fill her empty veins, My 
Nutz are hard of digeſtion, yet polleſs ſome mia 2 . e oue.har be 1 take a births Davith = 
. — — runs a nymph along the y plains. , 
+. A ſinall body with teeth, which depend wiäb dhe “ A lady. In poetry. + 
th of wheels, | ve no mortal dame, dier 
This faculty may be more con None but thoſe eyes cou'd have o'erthrown 1. oy 
ten of freed whats, tber mere F. by 82 , The »ympb I dare not, need not name. W. x ber 
are uſed for the roaſting of meat. * An | NY MPHISH, adj. (from nymph.) Relating 0 tu 
Clocks and jacks, though the ſerews and teeth of the wheels and | ladylike. | b f 
88 3 _ T if they by 75 oiled, willhardly move. Ray. | N We K eln e 1 None is ; not 1. Ob- n 
/. [wet an . i Ys. [A corruption of xe is.] None 183 : 
nut kept long. rowe.] Brown like, » ſolete. 5 | 2 ny 
dung and old found, 
3 come forth to plays | Thou findeſt fault, where xy: to be , Keule ten , 
dong daylight fail And buildeſt firong work upon a weak 47 
Than to the e ax thera ale oy 
to the lpicy attrown ale. Ailton's Poems. | | 0. 


OAK 


Has in Engliſh a long ſound ; as, drove, groen, | | 


one, alone, cloke, broke, coal, droll; or ſhort, 

got, knot, ſhot, prong, long. It is uſually de- 

noted long by a ſervile @ ſubjoined; as, 

an, or by e at the end of the ſyllable; as, bone: 

het theſe vowels are not appended, it is generally 

ſhort, except before /; as, droll, ſcroll, and even 
then ſometimes ſhort ; as, boll. : 

O is uſed as an interjection of wiſhing or exclamation. 

0 that we, who have reſiſted all the deſigns of his love, would 

now try to defeat that of his anger ! Decay of Piety. 

0! were he preſent, that his eyes and hands 

Might ſee, and urge, the death which he commands. Dryden. 

z Ois uſed with no great elegance by Shakeſpeare for 


ircle or oval. 
00 Can this cockpit hold 
The vaſty field of France? or may we cram 
Within this wooden O, the very caſks 
That did affright the air at Agincourt. . 


OAF. . J [ 


J. 


This word is variouſly written; a/, oft, 
and opþ ; it ſeems a corruption of owph, a demon or 
fairy; in German aff, from which 4 and means 

roperly the ſame with changeling ; a fooliſh child left 
by malevolent ouphs or fairies, in the place of one 
more witty, which they ſteal away, 

1. A changeling; a fooliſh child left by the fairies. 

Theſe, when a child haps to be got, a 

Which after proves an idiot, 
When folk perceives it thriveth not, 

The fault therein to ſmother: 
Some filly doating brainleſs calf, 
That underſtands things by the half, 
Says that the fairy left this o/, | 

And took away the other. . Drayton's Nimpbid. 

4. Adolt; a blockhead ; an idiot, | 

0x'r154. adj, [from .] Stupid; dull; doltiſh. 

Oxr1$8HNESS. n./o [from cafiþ.] Stupidity ; dulneſs. 

OAK. n./. [ac, æc, Saxon; which, ſays Skinner, to 
der how eaſy it is to play the fool, under a ſhew of 
literature and deep reſearches, I will, for the diver- 
fon of my reader, derive from Je-, a hoaſe; the 
oak being the beſt timber for building. Skiazer 
ſeems to have had Junius in his thoughts, who on 
this very word has ſhewn his uſual fondneſs for Greek 
etymology, by a derivation more ridiculous than that 
by which Sinner has ridiculed him, Ao or oak, ſays 
the grave critick, fignified among the Saxons, like 
reber among the Latins, not only an oat but frengeh, 
and may be well enough derived, zon incommode de- 
duti pute, from any, ſtrength; by taking the three 
firlt letters, and then ſinking the >, as is not uncom- 
mon; qwreus, 

The cal. tree hath male flowers, or katkins, which conſiſt of a 
heat number of ſmall Nender threads. The embryos, which are 
produced at remote diſtances from theſe on the ſame tree, do after- 
wards become acorns, which are produced in hard fealy cups : the 


laves re ſinuated. The ſpeciey are five. Miller. 
He return'd with his brows 45 with oak. Shakeſpeare. 
He lay along 
Under an oat, whoſe antique root out 
Upon the brook that brawls along this wood. Shakeſpeare. 


No ure beareth ſo many baſtard fruits as the oak : for beſides the 
Korne, it beareth galls, oak apples, ook nuts, which are inflamma- 
lie, and cab berries, ſticking cloſe to the body of the tree without 
talk, x Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

The monarch aal, the patriarch of the trees, | 
Shoots riſing up, and ſpreads by Now degrees : 
hree centuries he grows, and three he ftays 
* 2 in ſtate ; and in three more _ 58 Dryden. 
growl a plant to a tree A is 
All the (ame 9g 4 NEO | — 


A light arthy, ſtony, and ſparry matter, incruſted and affixed 
wel leaves, Wodward on Foſfils. 
Let India boaſt her plants, nor envy we 
The weeping amber and the balmy tree, 
While by our oaks the precious loads are born, 
0 And realms commanded which thoſe trees adorn. Pope. 
\t Evergreen, n. J. [olex.] 
The fruit is an acorn like the common out. The wood of this 
wh counted very good for many ſorts of tools and utenſils ; 
0 ifords the moſt durable charcoal in the world. Miller. 
"APPLE, x. J. [oak and apple.) A kind of ſpongy 
excreſcence on the oak. 
Atother kind of excreſcence is an exudation of plants joined with 
pion, as _in_oatappesy, which are found chiefly upon the 
Our of oaks, Bacon: Natural Hiſtory. 
"ag . 7 95 [from oak.) Made of oak ; gathered 
oak, 


No nation doth equal England for eaten timber wherewith to 
Ki hips, Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 


By lot from Jove I am the pow'r 
Of this fair wood, * live in eaken bow'r. Milton. 


Clad in white velvet all thei led 

With each an ee _ xy Arg ; Dryden. 

alen garland to be worn on feſtivals, was the recompenſe o 

He fl covered a citizen in battle. Addiſon. 

ched a good tough caken cudgel, and began to brandiſh it. 

Oer Arbuthnot's Febn Bull. 

% ix. nf, An apple. 

%%, ſo called from its hardneſs, is a laſting fruit, yields ex- 

a rang and is near the nature of the r though 

6 mere 

J. [A word probably formed by ſome cor- 

Cords untwiſted and reduced to hemp, 
ich, mingled with pitch, leaks are ſtopped. 


* 
View, ” 
"Ption,) 
Ba 


bin or 14.6. heir Sag, wherewith they chalk the ſeams of the | 


and weather. beaten 


2 „vrhen they are over ſpent 


mh, they ſerve for no other uſe but to make rot- 


Which moulders and waſhes away with ſea as the 
® Wor 1nd ure toſſed 4 


Somme dn ve old ature thro? each ſeam and fift; 
Their left hand does the cilking-iron guide z | 
The rattling mallet with the right they lift; Dryden. 


OAR. =. / Cane, Saxon; perhaps by alluſion to the 
common expreſſion of plowing the water, from the 
ſame root with ear, to plow ; aro, Latin.) A long 
pole with a broad end, by which veſſels are driven in 
the water, the reſiſtance made by water to the oar 
puſhing on the veſſel. 

Th' cars were filver, 
Which to the tune of flutes kept ſtroke, and made 
The water which they beat, to follow faſter, 
Az amorous of their ſtrokes. + Shakeſpeare's Ant. 
So tow'rds a ſhip the oar-finn'd gallies ply, 
Which _— ſea to ride, or wind to fly, 
Stands but to fall reveng'd. Denham's Poems. 
In ſhipping ſuch as this, the Iriſh kern SC 
And untaught Indian, on the ſtream did glide, 
E'er ſharp-keel'd boats to ſtem the flood did learn, 
Or fin-like oars did ſpread from either fide. Dryden. 
Its progreſſive motion may be effected by the help of ſeveral cars, 
which in the outward ends of them ſhall be like the fins of a fiſh to 
contract and dilate. Wilkins. 


To Oak. v. n, [from the noun.) To row. 
| He more undaunted on the ruin rode, 


and Cleop. 


And oar'd with labouring arms along the flood. Pope. 
To Oar. v. a. To impel by rowing. 
| His bold Vead S 
*Bove the contentious waves he kept, and ard 
Himſelf with his good arms in luſty ſtrokes 
To th' ſhore. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 


[Ov. adj, [from car.) Having the form or uſe of 


Oars. 
The ſwan with arched neck, 
Between her white wings mantling, proudly rows 


Her ſtate with oary feet. Milton. 
His hair transforms to down, his fingers meet, 
In ſkinny films, and ſhape his oary feet. Addiſon. 


OasT. . /. A kiln, Not in ule. 
Empty the binn into a hog-bag, and carry them immediately to 
the oaft or kiln, to be dried. Mortimer. 
OaTCa'kE. . / [oat and cake.] Cake made of the 

- meal of oats, 1 

Take a blue ftone they make haver or oarcalet upon, and lay it 
upon the croſs bars of iron. Peacham. 
Or EN. adj. [from oat.] Made of oats ; bearing oats. 
| When ſhepherds pipe on oaten ſtraws, 
And merry larks are ploughmens clocks. Shakeſpeare. 


OATH. 3. / [aith, Gothick ; að, Saxon, The diſ- 
tance between the noun oath, and the verb /avear, is 
very obſervable, as it may ſhew that our oldeſt dia- 
le& is formed from different languages.] An af. 
firmation, negation, or promiſe, corroborated by the 
atteſtation of the Divine Being, 5 

Read over Julia's heart, thy firſt beſt love, 
For whoſe dear ſake thou then did'ſt rend thy faith 
Into a thouſand oaths ; and all thoſe oaths 

"Deſcended into perjury to love me. Shakeſpeare. 
| All the cath-rites ſaid, | | 
T then aſcended her adorned bed. 5 an. 
We have conſultations, which inventions ſhall be publiſhed, 
which not: and take an oath of ſecrecy for the concealing of thoſe 
which we think fit to keep ſecret. . Bacon. 
Thoſe called to any office of truſt, are bound by an eath to the 
faithful diſcharge of it : but an oath is an appeal to God, and there- 
fore can have no influence, except upon thoſe who believe _ he 
ie. SE; | 47. 

Oa"THABLE. adj. [from oath. A word not uſed.] 
Capable of having an oath adminiſtered. 

| You're not oathable, 
Altho' I know you'll ſwear 


Into ſtreng ſhudders th! immortal gods. Shakeſpeare, 
OATHREREA'KING, #. J. [oath and break.) Perjury 
the violation of an oath, | 
; His oathbreaking he mended thus, 
By now forſwearing that he is forſworn. Shakeſp. Hen. IV. 


OA'TMALT. . / [oat and mat.] Malt made of oats. 

In Kent they brew with one half oatmalt, and the other half 
barleymalt. Mortimer. 

OA TMEAL. . /. [oat and mal.] Flower made by 
grinding oats. 

Oatmeal and butter, outwardly applied, dry the ſcab on the head. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Our neighbours tell me oft, in e $ng 

Of aſhes, e oatmeal, bran, and alk. 2 
Oa"TMEAL. 2. / [panicum.) An herb. Ainſworth, 
Oars. n. J. [aren, Saxon.) A grain, which in Eng. 
land is generally given to horſes, but in Scotland 

1 7 877 the people. | 
t is of the graſs leaved tribe; the flowers have no petals, and 
are diſpoſed in a looſe panicle : the grain is eatable. The meal 

The oats have eaten the horſes. Shakeſpeare« 

It is bare mechaniſm, no otherwiſe produced than the turning of 
a wild oatbeard, by the inſinuation of the particles of 3 

oc xe. 

For your lean cattle, fodder them with barley ſtraw firſt, and 
the oat ſtraw laſt. Mertimer's Huſbandry. 

His horſe's allowance of oats and beans, was greater than the 
journey required. Swift, 

Oa'TTHISTLE. . J. [oat and thiſtle.) An herb. _ 

OnaAmBULA'TION. . /. [obambulatio, from obambulo, 
Latin.) The act of walking about. Die. 

To Oepu'cs. v. a. [ebduco, Latin.) To draw over as 
a covering. 

No animal exhibits its ſace in the native colour of its ſkin but 
man; all others are covered with feathers, hair, or a cortex that is 
ebduced over the cutis. : Hale, 

Os8pvuc'T10N. . /. [from obductio, obduco, Lat.] The 


| act of covering, or laying a cover. 


OBE 


j5 Onyb"rlcy. 5. J. [from rute. Taflexible wick» 


nes | INS: 3 of heart. | 

ou 't me as far in the Devil's book, as thou and Fal- 

ſtaff, for obdwracy and perſiſtency. Shakeſpeare's Henry iv 5 
God may, by.a mighty grace, hinder the abſolute completion of 


fin In final edduracy. 
222 Latin.] 


OBDU RATE. adj. 
1. Hard of heart; inflexibly obſtinate in ill; hardned; 
father's like, 


impenitent. 
ee | 
at gave thee life, when well he might have flaln 
Be not , - ears. 3 Ne 
If when you make your pray'rs, 
God ſhould be ſo obdurate as yourſelves, 


How would it fare with your departed ſouls ? Shakeſpear 
Women are ſoft, mild, pitiful, and flexible » 0 
Thou ſtern, obdurate, flinty, rough, remorſelefs, Shakeſpeare. 


To convince the proud what ſighs avail, 
| OT 3 bran, 
more t might reclaim. Afilrons 
Flap oi ee ar, oh! hear Sk.” 
. My dying prayers, and grant my laſt requeſt. Dryden« 
2. Hardned; firm; ſtubborn: always with ſome de- 
gree o wh. 0 | 
Sometimes the ery euſtoch of evil makes * 
- A pleaſing ſorcery could charm 
Pain for a while, or anguiſh, and excite 
Fallacious hope, or arm th' obdurnte breaſt 
With ſtubborn patience, as with triple ted. 
No ſuch thought ever ſtrikes his marble, ebdurate heart, bur it 
preſently flies off and rebounds from it. It le impoſſible for a man 
to be thorough paced in ingratitude, till he has hook off all fetters 
of mY and compaſſion. South. 
3. Harſh; rugged. 
They joined the moſt obdurate confonatits without one interven- 
OBDv'RATBLY. adv, [from obunrate.) Stubbornly; 
inflexibly ; impenitent! 
OBpvu'raTEnEss. 2. / 
neſs; inflexibility z impenitence. 
OBDuRaA'Tton. . /; [ obdnrate.] Hardneſs of 
4 ; 3 a c | | 
What occaſion it had given them to think, to their pre 
duration in evil, that 8 a froward 14. 4441 
vation, we did conſttainediy thoſe things, for which conſcience 
was pretended ? Hookers 
This barren ſeaſon is always the reward of obſtinate obdrratiqh. 
a i | 9 Hamme nd. 
OnDvu'rsD. adj. [obduratus, Latin.) Hardned; in- 
flexible; impenitent. 6 
This ſaw his hapleſs foes, but ſtood obdur'd, 
And to rebellious fight rallied their pow'rs N 
| Inſenſate, 0 Milton's Paradiſe Loft 
Ont 'piencs. 3. /. [obedience, Fr. obedientia, Latin.) 
Obſequiouſneſs ; ſubmiſſion to authority; compliance 
with command or prohibition. | 


If you violently proceed againſt him, it would ſhake in pieces 


Maron. 


4 from obdurate.) gtubborn - 


- 


the heart of his obedience. Shakeſpeare's King Liar. 
Thy huſband | 
Craves no other tribute at thy hands, 
But love, fair looks, and true obedience, Sbaloſpeare. 
His ſervants ye are, to whom ye obey, whether of fin unto death, 
or of obedience unto righteouſneſs, Rem. iv. 16. 
It was both a ſtrange commiſſion, and a obedience to a com- 


miſſion, for men ſo furiouſly aſſailed, to hold their hands. Bacon. 


us to forſake our fins, and to walk in obtdience to him. Duty of Mane 
The obedience of men is to imitate the obedience of angels, and 
rational beings on earth, are to live unto God, as rational beings in 


OBE'DIENT, adj. [obediens, Latin.) Submiſſive to 
authority ; compliant with command or prohibition z 
obſequious, | 


To this end did 1 write, that I might know the proof of you, 


whether ye be obedient in all things. 1 Cor. II. 9. 
o this her mother's plot : 
Made promiſe. Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 


Religion hath a good influence upon the people, to make them 
obedient to government, and peaceable one towards another, Tillotſon. 
The chief his orders gives; th' obedient band, N 
With due obſervance, wait the chief's command. 
OnzvDit NTIAL. adj. [obedientiel, French; from 
dient.] According to the rule of obedience. 
Faith is ſuch as God will accept of, when It affords fiduciul re- 
liance on the promiſes, and obedientia/ ſubmiſſion to the command, 
Hammond. 
Faith is then perfect, when it produces in us a fiduciary _ 
to whatever the goſpel has revealed, and an obediential ſubmiſſion to 
the co $ Wake's Prep» for Deaths 
Onx'DienTLY. adv. [from other, ] With obedience. 
We ſhould behave ourſelves reverently and obediently towards the 
Divine Majeſty, and juſtly and charitably towards men. Tillothone 
OBnx'18ANCE. . J. [ebeiſance, French. This word is 
formed by corruption from abai/ance, an act of re- 
verence.] A bow; a courteſy ; an act of reverence 
made by inclination of the body or knee. 
Bartholomew my page, 
See dreſt in all ſuits like a lady; 
Then call him Madam, do him all 


* = obeiſance, Shak 


bowed and did obejſance unto the king. 1 Kings, l. 16, 
The lords and ladies paid 
Their homage, with a low obciſance made; 

: And ſeem d to venernte the ſacred ſhade, 
Oni. . J. [obeliſcus, Lati 


1. A magnificent high piece of 
15 Zu p 


Ss 


n. 
he marble, or other 
fine 


South. 


In vain thou bidſt me to forbear, 
Obedience were rebellion here. Conoleys 
Nor can this be, 
But by fulfilling that which thou didſt want, 
Obedience to the law of God, impos'd 
On penalty of death. Milton's Paradiſe 20 
We muſt beg the grace and aſſiſtance of God's ſpirit to enable 


* 


OBJ 
Rne ſtone, having uſually four faces, and leſſening 
upwards by degrees, till it ends in a point like a 
pyramid, Harris. 
Between the ſtatues obe, were plac'd, 
And the learn'd walls with hleroglyphicks grac'd. ; Popes | 
2+ A mark of cenſure in the margin of a book, in the 
de rut of the egen es compre 
6 ed the tranſlation of the pa 
it with the Hebrew, and noted by afterifa\ _ defective, and 
by boli; what redundant. Gre. 
Onrquira'riON. u. J [from obeguito, Lat.] The act 
of riding about. 
Ort Ton. . /. [from oberro, Latin.) The act 
of wandering about. 


OBLE'SE, adj. [obe/ur, Latin.] Fat; loaden with fleſh. 
Ony'srNr8, Ju. d [from 942 Morbid fatneſs ; 
Oster. FF incumbrance of fleſh. 
On theſe many diſeaſes depend z as on the ſtraitneſs of the cheſt, 
a phthiſisz on the largeneſs of the veins, an atrophy z on their 
(mallneſs z obe. | Grew's Coſmol. 
To Onn'y. v. 8 French; obedio, Latin] 
1. To pay ſubmiſſion to; to comply with, from reve- 
rence to authority, 
Ihe will of Heav'n 
ne done in this and all things! 1 obeys Shaleſp. Henry VIII. 
I am aſham'd, "a women wy ſimple 
ſeek for rule macy, and ſway 
es they 2 to Gor, love, and obey. Shakeſpeare. 
Let not fin. reign In your mortal body, that ye ſhould obey it in 
the liſts thereof. Romani, Vi. 12. 
'The ancient Britons yet a ſceptred king obeyed, Drayton. 
Was ſhe thy God, that her thou didft obey, 
| Before his voice? | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Africk and India ſhall his pow'r obey, 
He ſhall extend hls propagated ſway 
Beyond the ſolar year, without the ſtarry way. Dryden. 
2. It had formerly ſometimes t before the perſon obey- 
ed, which Addiſon has mentioned as one of Milton's 
Jatiniſms ; but it is frequent in old writers; when we 
borrowed the French word we borrowed the ſyntax, 
obeir au roi. 
He commanded the trumpets to found z fo which the two brave 
knights obeying, they performed their courſes, * 
1aney . 


N penſer . 


Romans, vi. 16. 


The flit bark, obeying to her mind, 
Forth launched quickly, as ſhe did deſire. 
His ſervants ye are, . whom ye obey. 
Nor did they not perceive the evil plight 
In which they were, or the fierce pains not feel, 
Yet tv their general's voice they ſoon obey'd. Milton. 


O'BJECT. n. / (over, French ; ebjetum, Latin, ] 
1. That about which any power or faculty is em- 
ployed. 


Pardon 5 
The flat unrais'd ſplrit, that hath dar'd, 
On this unworthy ſcaffold to bring forth 


Bo great an object. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
They are her fartheſt ex Inftrument, 
Pet they no beams unto thelr je ſend ; 


But all the rays are from thelr objects ſent, 
And In the eyes with pointed angles end. 

The hie of true falth is, either God himſelf, or the word of 
Cod i God who Is believed In, and the word of God as the rule of 
faith, or matter to be belleved. | Hammond. 
The act of faith Is applicated to the obje# according to the nature 
of it; to what 1s already paſt, as paſt ; to what Is to come, ay Mill 
to come; to that which le preſent, as It is ill preſent. Pearſon, 


Thoſe things in ourſelves, are the only proper /t of our zeal, | 


which, In others, are the unqueſtionable ſubjecte of our praiſes, 


| | Spratt. 
Truth , the objet of our underſtanding, as good Is of the will, 

Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 

As you have no miſtreſs to ſerve, fo let your own ſoul be the %% 

of your daily care and attendance. Law. 

a. Something preſented to the ſenſes to raiſe any af- 

ſection or emotion in the mind, 

Diſhonour not your eye 


Sbabeſpcare. N 


Ry throwing it on any other ohe. 
Why elle tis double object in our ſight, 
t purſu 4 in the air, and o'er the ground. Milton. 


or fi 
. This — telt ſome degree of concern, at the fight of fo 
moving an object, and thoretore withdrew, Atterbury, 
3. ty grammar. ] Any thing influenced by ſomewhat 
elſe. | 
'The accuſative after a verb tranſitive, or a ſentence in room 
thereof, Is called, by grammarians, the eee of the verb, Clarke, 
'O'vjrcratass. % Glaſs remoteſt from the eye. 
An «djettglaſr of u teleſrope I once mended, by grinding it on 
pitch with putty, and leaning eaſily on it in the grinding, Jef the 
betty ould ſerateh It, Newton's Optichs, 
To yrs ap v. a. [objefter, French j ice, objetum, 
Latin, 
1. To oppoſe ; to preſent in oppoſition. | 
| Flowers growing ſcattered in divers beds, will ſhew more ſo as 


that they be cet to view at oe. Bacon. 
Pallas to their eyes 

"The miſt o&je#d, and condeny'd the les. Pope. 

2. To propoſe as a charge criminal; or a reaſon ad- 


verſe; with ro or againſt, ] 

Were It not ſome kind of blemiſh to be like unto infidels and 
Heathens, It would not (6 wſvally be cee men would not 
think it any advantage in the cauſe of religion to be able therewith 


july to charge their adverſat les. Hooker, | 
"The book requireth due examination, and giveth _— to 6bjef 
any crime gate uch as are to be ordered,  Whiegifte, 


Men in all deliberations find cafe to be of the negative fide, and 
usted a cet bo e and foretel difficylties ; for when propoſitions 
are denied, there is an end of them 3 but If they be allowed, it te. 
quireth a new work 4 Which falſe point of wiſdom is the bane of 
'bulinels, Bacon. 

The old truth Was, eee Ingratitude, and Ye c all crimes 1 
und iet not as old a truth, is it not a higher truth, cee rebellion, 
and ve et all crimes. day. 

hie the advertarles of faith have too mach reaſon to ci 
„ too many of te proteſtors 3 but ogainft the faith irfelf nothing 
at all, Spratt's Sermon, 

It was ebe againſt a late painter, that he drew many graceful 
pieturen, but few of them were like, Dryden 

Mhers 4) the poverty of the nation, and difficulties in furniſh. 
Ing groater tupplien, Adidijon's State of the War, 

Ibero was but this fingle fault that Eraſmus, though an enemy, 
could ed: hm. Altterbury, 

Ones, „% eee, French z objedtio, Lat.] 
1. The aQ of preſenting any thing in oppolition. 
2. Criminal charge. 
Speak on, 
1 dare your worſt test. Shoteprare's Hewry VIII. 
3. Adverſe argument. | 


"fave bs cet between all eftates a feeret war, 
uns the tte and not the decifion ; 


I know well this 
and that it is after 


Bacn's War with Spain. 


Davies. | 


Whoſoever makes ſuch objefions againſt an h 8, hath a 
right to be heard, let his temper, and genius be what it will. 
Byrna''s Theory of the Earth. 
4. Fault found. f 15 x! 
I have ſhewn your verſes to ſome, who have made that "= 

Walſh's Letter. 


them. | N 10 J Iſh's 
O'B JECTIVE. adj, [objeftif, Fr. objefus, _ 
1. Belonging to the object contained in che object. 


ject 

Certainty, according to So ſchodls, is diſtinguiſhed into oje 
and ſubjective. Objeftive certainty is when the propoſition is cer- 
tainly true in itſelf; and ſubjeQive, when we are certain of the 
truth of it. The one is in things, the other in our minds. Watts. 
2. Made an object; propoſed as an object; reſiding in 
objaQs, 

If this one ſmall piece of nature ſtill affords new matter for our 
diſcovery, when ſhould we be able to ſearch out the vaſt treaſuries 
of objeftive knowledge that lies within the compaſs of the univerſe ? 

| Hale Origin of Mankind. 
O'sjecTIVELY. adv. [from objedtive.] | 

1. In manner of an object. 2 

This may fitly be called a determinate idea, when, ſuoh as it is 

at any time objef7ively in the mind, it is annexed, and without 

variation determined to an articulate ſound, which is to be ſteadily 

the ſign of that ſame object of the mind. Locke. 

2. In the ſtate of an object. 

The baſiliſk ſhould be deſtroyed, in regard he firſt receiveth the 
rays of his antipathy and venomous emiſſion, which — move 
his ſenſe. . reton. 
O' IVIN ESS. . J. [from objefive.] The ſtate 
of being an object. 

Is there ſuch a motion or objeZiveneſs of external bodies, which 
produceth light ? The faculty of light is fitted to receive that im- 
preſſion or objeftiveneſs, and that a fitted to that faculty. 

40% Origin of Mankind, 
On1ju"cror, 3. J. [from object.] One who offers ob 
jections; one who raiſes difficulties. 
But theſe ol jectors muſt the cauſe upbraid, 
That has not mortal man immortal made. Blackmore, 
Let the objet: confider, that theſe irregularities muſt have come 
from the laws of mechaſm. | Bentley. 
Onir. [a corruption of bit, or ebivit.) Funeral ob- 
ſequies, | Ainſworth, 
To OBJU'RGATE, v. a. [objurgo, Lat.] To chide; 
to reprove. 
OpjurGa'T1ON. n. /. 
re prehenſion. 

If there be no true liberty, but all things come to paſs by inevi- 
table neceſſity, then what are all interrogations and objurgations, and 
reprehenſions and expoſtulations ? Bramball. 
OnJu"RGATORY. adj. [objurgatorius, Latin.) Repre- 
henſory ; culpatory ; chiding, 

Op1a'Tt. adj. [oblatus, Latin.] Flatted at the poles. 
Uſed of a ipheroid, | 

By gravitation bodies on this globe will preſs towards its center, 
though not exactly thither, by reaſon of the oblate ſpheroidical 
figure of the earth, ariſing from its diurnal rotation about its axis. 

Cheyne's WY 


: | 2 Principles. 
On1a'TiON. . J [oblation, French; oblatus, Latin 


An offering; a ſacrifice; any thing offered as an 100 
of worſhip or reverence. 5 

She looked upon the picture before her, and ſtraight ſighed, and 
ſtraight tears followed, us if the idol of duty ought to be honoured 
with ſuch ob/ations. Sidney. 

Many conceive in the ob/ation of Jephtha's daughter, not a natural 
but a civil kind of death, and a ſeparation from the world. Brown. 

The will gives worth to the ob/atjon, as to God's acceptance, ſets 
the pooreſt giver upon the ſame level with the richeſt, South, 


[objurgatio, Latin,] Reproof; 


The kind ob/ation of a falling tear. Dryden. 
Rehold the coward, and the brave, 
All make oblations at this thrine. Swift, 


OnLECTA TION. #. 
pleaſure, 4 


To O'BLIGATE. v. a. [obligo, Latin.) To bind by 
contract or duty. | 
Ou1.1GA"TION. n. J. [obligatio, from oblige, Lat. li- 
gation, French.] 

1. * binding power of any oath, vow, duty; con- 
tract. 


J. Leòlectatio, Latin.) Delight; 


Your father loſt a father; 

That ſather his; and the ſurvivor bound 

In filial eþ/i;gation, for ſome term, | 

To do obſequious ſorrow. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
There was no means for him as a Chriſtian, to ſatisfy all ob/iga- 
tions both to God and man, but to ofter himſelf for a mediator of 
an accord and peace. Bacon's Henry VII. 
Nothing can be more reaſonable than that ſuch creatures ſhould 
be under the ob/igation of accepting ſuch evidence, as in itſelf is 
ſufficient for their conviRtion. Wilkins, 
The better to ſatisfy this obligation, you have early cultivated the 


genius you have to arms. Dryden. 
No ties can bind, that from conſtraint ariſe, 
Where either's forc'd, all ob/igation dies. Granville, 


2. An act which binds any man to ſome performance. 
The heir of an obliged perſon is not bound to make reſtitution, 
if the obligation palled only by a perſonal act; but if it paſſed from 
his perſon to his eſtate, then the eſtate with all its burthen. 
| a my aylor's Rule of Holy Living. 
3. Favour by which one is bound to gratitude. | 
Where is the obligation of any man's making me & preſent of 
what he does not care for himſelf ? L' Eftrange. 
So quick a ſenſe did the Iſraelites entertain of the merits of 
Gideon, and the obligation he had lald upon them, that they tender 
him the regal and hereditary government of that people. South, 
ON RA. Ad}. 9 — French ; from 050i 
gate.) Impoſing an obligation; binding; coereive: 
with te or on, 


it be not obligatory to Chriſtian princes and ſtates, Bacon. 
As long ws the law is ob/igatory, ſo long our obedience is due. 

9 80 Taylor's Rule of Holy Living. 

A people long uſed to hardſhips, look upon themſelves as creatures 

at merey, and that all impoſitions laid on them by a ſtronger hand, 

are legal and — — Stoift, 

If this patent is #6/iyatory an them, It Is contrary to acts of par- 

liament, and therefore void. ; Seviſt. 


To OBLIGE, v. @. [obliger, French; oblige, Latin. ] 
1. on bind ; to impole obligation ; to compel to ſome- 
thing. | 
A. have moved me, 
mend theſe my labours to your grace's patronage. 
The har hath been thought fit to . Catholick, 
reference to the univerſal obedience which it ſcribeth ; both in 
regard of the perſons, ed/iging men of all conditions, and in relation 
to the precepts, requiring performance of all the evangelical 
commands. | | Pearſon. 
Religion get men to the praftice of thoſe virtues which con- 
duce to the prelervation of our health, Tillotſon. 
The law muſt oblige in all precepts, or in none. If it oblige in 
all, all art to be obeyed If it ge In none, it has no longer the 


and ſome of them obliged me to com- 
ag» 
n 


authority of bh law, Rogers. 


And concerning the lawfulneſs, not only permiſvely, but whether | 


* 


| 


OBL 


2. To indebt; to lay obligations o : 
Hecht depend upon Sethe, © tude, 
Obige his honour with a boundleſs truſt. 
Since love obliges not, I from this hour 


Wal, 
Aſſume the right of man's deſpotie power, 


Vain wretched creature, how art ' D 
To think thy wit theſe godlike l 5 
Theſe truths are not the 


uQ of 
But dropt from heav'n, r of a 7 wy : 
Reveal d religion firſt inform'd thy cht. 
And reaſon ſaw not, till faith ſprung the light, 
Thus man by his own ſtrength to heaven = ld 
And would not be obliged to God for more. . 
| When int'reſt calls off all her ſneaking trai 
When all th. oblig'd deſert, and all the wir 
T * * . to the gray or the cell, þ 
© thoſe hills we are obliped for all ou metals 
for all the convenicncies and l of life, » and with te 
3. To pleaſe; to gratify. | Bent, 
A great man gets more by obliging his inferiouy than 
ing him; as a man has a greater advantage by ſow; 
9 than he ＋ n upon it. 
ome natures are and fo ungrat 
be vbliged. en ay 1 Never ty 
Happy the people, who 2 their honour frag. 
By the ſame duties that ohe their prince | Aus ' 
OTR. =. / [from oblige.] The perſon Wear 
a legal or written contract. und by 
OBL1 GEMENT. 2. / [obligement, French. ] Oh 
I will not reſiſt, whatever it is, either of di 
ment, that you lay upon me. ' 3 4 
Let this fair princeſs but one minute laß 
A look from her will your obligements pay, 
OBLrarr, . / He who binds by contraR, — 


OBL1'GING. part. adj. [obligeant, French; fl 
Civil; complaiſant ; reſpectful; 8 
Nothing could be more ob/iging 
letter was, in appearance; but . $4.4 


bor, 
Dol 


wiye, 


and reſpeQfu] — the 3 
was death in the true r 


. 
Monſeigneur Strozzi has many curioſities, and "aſh 
a ſtranger who deſires the ſight of them. n 28 


Obliging creatures ! make me ſee 
All that diſgrac'd my betters, met in me. p 
So obliging that he ne'er oblig'd. 505 
Onr1'cincLY, adv. [from obliging,] Civilly; . 
. Com- 
plaiſantly. | 
Eugenius informs me very obligingly, that he 
ſhould have diſliked any paſſage in my paper, 
I ſee her taſte each nauſeous draught, 
And ſo obligingly am caught; | 
1 bleſs the hand from whence they came, | 
Nor dare diſtort my face for ſhame... Swift's Mela 
OB1.1'cinaGness. . J. [from obig ing.] 
t. Obligation; force. | 
They look into them not to weigh the obligingneſs, but 
the difficulty of the injunctions: not to direQ 2 Neg 
prevarications, Decay of Pin. 
2. Civility ; complaiſance. e 
OBnLiQua'TION, n. J. [obliquatio, from obligus, Lat.] 
8 from ſtraightneſs or perpendiculariy; 
obliquity. 
The change made by the chliguation of the eyes, is leaſt in goloun 
of the denſeſt than in thin ſubſtances. Newton's cs 


way" thy ey adj, (oblique, French; oBbliquu, Latin. ] 
1. Not direct; not perpendicular; not parallel, 

One by his view 

Mought deem him born with ill-diſpos d ſkies, 

When oblique Saturn fat in the houle of th' agonies. Spenſer, 

Tf ſound be ſtopped and repercuſſed, it cometh about on the other 

fide in an obligue line. Bacon l Natural Hiſtory, 

May they not pity us, condemn'd to bear | 

The various heav'n of an ob/iguer ſphere; 

While by fix'd laws, and with a juſt return, 

They feel twelve hours that ſhade, for twelve that burn. Pr. 

Bavaria's ſtars muſt be accus'd which ſhone, 

That fatal day the mighty work was done, 

With rays oblique upon the gallic ſun. Pri. 

It has a direction obligue to that of the former motions Chyn, 

Criticks form a general character from the obſervation of parti 

cular errors, taken in their own eblique or imperfe@ views; which 

is as unjuſt, as to make a judgment of the beauty of a man's body, 

from the ſhade it caſts in ſuch and ſuch a poſitions Brooms 


2. Not direct; indirect; by a ſide glance, 


never thought by 
2 


Has he given the lie 3 25 ä 
In circle, or oblique, or F 
Or direct a you mult challenge him. Sale pan. 
3. [In grammar.] Any cale in nouns except the ub. 


minative. 5 
OBLYquaLyY. adv, (ram fied. 3 
1. Not directly; not per endicularly, | 

Of meridian altitude, it hath but twenty-! hog oh ſo tht 
plays but obliquely upon us, and as the Tun dy about the wy 

third of January. 4 8 | F \ 2 . 3 * 

Dreieellning from the noon of day lf 

The ſun ob/iguely footy his burning ray. 

2. Not in the immediate or direct Re, ie 
They haply might admit the truths _ob/iguely le 

baſhfulneſe perſuaded not to enquire for. 


. 


* 
. 


His diſcourſe tends ob/iquely to the detracting fro oo — 
extolling of himſel. ' 
OnLYqQueNnEss. 


OnL1'quiry, 1.7 [ oblignits, Fr. ee os 
1. Deviation. from phyſical reRitude z deviaton 

paralleliſm or perpendicularit . 

Which elſe to ſeveral ſpheres thou muſt aſcribe, | 

Mov'd contrary with thwart ob/iquities. © 

2, Deviation from moral rectitude. EH 

There is in rectitude, beauty; as contratiwiſe in nn... 


formity. a - al 
ent and high fan 
Count Rhodophill, cut out re un genden 


balancing all matters in the ſcale of his — 
rectiſied all eb/iquities« c # God if 
For a rational creature to. conform himſelf to the we G 
all things, caries in it a rational rectitude or 8 ahi 
diſobey or oppoſe his will in any thing, imports a men“ “ 


To OBLUTERATE. v. 4. [oblitere,” 0b und 
L_ | 
1. To efface any thing written. 
2. To wear out; to deſtroy ; to efface. 
Wars and deſolations 6b/iterate many ancient monumen y 
in that . | 
Devil's 


TL 


Let men conſider themſelves as enſnared | 
tract, which has rendered them part of the and Are 
contrive how they may ed/iterate that reproach» Dei of PP 
their mortgaged ſouls. ore refule w 

Theſe fimple ideas, the underſtanding can ne e den e 
or alter, or blot them out, than a mirrour can it product 1 
literate the images, which the objeRts _— in.] Ba 

OnLtiTaRA'TION. . J. [obliteratio, Ladin. 


ment; extinction. 


o 38 


caſualties of wars, tranſmigrations, eſpecially that | 
Confidering . there miahe probebly be an obliteration of all 
of the bencnn 0 vf anũquit) that ages precedent at ſome time have 
thoſe mand | Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
yielded: ou. #. ½ [oblivio, Ladn.] 
OBL1 viene ceſſation of remembrance. f 


7 
1, Tegen ee pave worn the tones of Troy, 
And blind %% vien ſwallow'd Cities up, | 
mighty tes els are grated ; 
1 duſt nothing · Shake)peare s Troil. and 40. 
0 houldſt have heard many things of worthy memory, which 
19 die in oblivion, and thou return unexperi to thy 
now Sbaleſpeare s Taming of the Shrew. 
Try ud n 2 Tad pert ice oct 
we mu a uch we 
rantable body 0" VOY 8 5 Brown. 
know» ine, that God has orgot their fins, be- 
n _ willing to remember them? Or will they mon- 
220 vardon by their own oblivion. South. 


mong our crimes oblivion may be ſet 3 | 
— — king's perfection do forget. Dryden. 
| elly; general ardon of crimes in a ſtate. 
2. 2 a of oblivion, all offences againſt the crown, and all par- 
; oy treipaſſes between ſudject and ſubject, were pardoned, re- 
ine) and utterly extinguiſhed. . Davies. 
11 Vous. adj. [oblivieſus, Latin.] Cauſing for- 


ſi . 
getfulnens x the written troubles of the brain, 


| i idote 
And with ſome ſweet oblivious anti 
ney The Britiſh _ 3 ; | 
ſee the crowding ghoſts deſcen 
3 well aveng' d, they quit the cares 
Of mortal life, and drink th oblivious laber. 
Oh born to ſee what none can ſee awake! 
' Behold the wonders of th' oblivious lake. pe. 
0BLO'NG: adi. . French ; oblongus, Latin. ] 
Longer than road; the ſame with a reQangle pa- 
llelogram, whoſe ſides are unequal, Harris. 
"Na beſt figure of a garden I eſteem an A upon a deſcent. | 
N emple's Miſcellanies. 
icle, ſuppoſing them globular or not very oblong, 
vould be above nine million times their own length from * he 
eni ey» 
ae detz, adv. [from oblong.) In an * form. 
5 The ſurface of the temperate climates is larger than it er 
either 


heen, had the globe of our earth or of the planets, been 
ſphenical, Of oblengly ſpheroidical. . Cheyne, 

0310'n6n853. #./. [from oblong.] The ſtate of being 
oblong. ' ; 

0'810 2. 1. /. [obloguor, Latin.] 

1. Cenforious ſpeech; blame; ſlander; reproach, 

Reaſonable moderation bath freed us from being deſervedly ſub- 

ted unto that bitter kind of obloguy, whereby as the church of 
ome doth, under the colour of love towards thoſe things which be 

harmleſs, maintain extremely moſt hurtful corruptions ; ſo we per- 


might be upbraided, that under colour of hatred towards 
dae Gat are corrupt, we are on the other fide as extreme, 


Philips. 
P 


een againſt moſt harmleſs ordinances. Hooker, 
Here new aſperſions, with new obloquies, 
Are laid on old deſerts. Daniel's Civil War. 
Canſt thou with impious obloguy condemn, 
Th: juſt decree of God, pronounc'd and ſworn ? Milton. 


Shall names, that made your city the glory of the earth, be men- 
Voned with oblogu and detract ion? a Aaddijon. 
Every age might perhaps produce one or two true genius, if they 
were not ſunk under the cenſure and ob/oguy of plodding, ſervile, 
initaing pedants- : Swift, 
2. Caſe of reproach z diſgrace. Not proper. 
Muy chaſtity's the jewel of our houſe, 


Bequeathed down from many anceſtors ; | 
Which were the greateſt ob/oquy i' th world 
In me to loſe. Shak ſpears Als well that ends «ell, 
Opuure'scenCE. 2. /. [from obmuteſco, Lat.) Loſs 
of ſpeech. 


A mhenent fear often produceth obmuteſcence 
OBNO'XIOUS. adj. [obnoxius, Latin.] 
J. Subject. 


| propound a character of juſtice In a middle form, between the 
ſpeculative diſcourſes of philoſophers, and the writings of lawyers, 


' Brown. 


which are tied and obnoxious to their particular laws. Bacon. 
2, Liable to puniſhment. 
All are obnoxious, and this faulty land, 
Like fainting Heſter, does before you ſtand, 
Watching your ſc Waller. 


We know ourſelves obnoxious to God's ſevere juſtice, and that he 
h a God of mercy and hateth fin z and that we might not have the 
eſt ſuſpicion of his unwillingneſs to forgive, he hath ſent his only 
degotten ſon into the world, by his diſmal ſufferings and curſed 

to expiate our offences. Calamy. 
Thy name, O Varus, if the kindred pow'rs 
Preſerve our plains, and ſhield the Mantuan tow'rs, 
Obnaxicuz by Cremona's neighb'ring crime, | 
Ide wings of fwans, and ſtronger pinion'd rhime 
niſe aloft, 


3. Reprehenfible ; not of ſound reputation. 


| 3+ Inauſpicious; ill-omened. 


Conceining it moſt reaſonable to ſearch for primitive truth in the |, 


OBS 


The enn dl. dun c. a Drydar. 
ghoſts, and birds obſcene t. « 
It is the ſun's fate like yours, * diſpleafing to owls and ob- 

animale, who cannst bear his luſtre. 
BSCE NELY. adv. 
unchafte manner. 


Onect'nensss. J /. [ob/cenits, French, from ob/cene.] 
Osscg'nirty. Impurity of thought or language ; 
unchaſtity lewdnet, | 

Mr. Cowley aſſerts plainly, that obſcenity has no place in 3 


Pope's Letters. 
[from e&/cene.] In an impure and 


Thoſe fables were tempered with the Italian ſeverity, free 
from any note of infamy or obſceneneſs. Dryden. 
Thou art wickedly devout, 
In Tiber ducking thrice by break'of day, , 
To waſh th' obſcenities of night away. Dryden. 
No pardon vile obſcenity ſhould find, 0 F 
ULD 


Tho? wit and art conſpire to move your mind. 
Onscuna'rion, n. /. dende Latin. ] 
1. The act of darkenin 


2. A ſtate of being 8 | 


As to the ſun and moon, their obſcuration ot chatige of colour 
happens commonly before the eruption of a fiery mountain. Burnet. 


OBSCURE. adj. [ob/cur, French, ob/curns, Latin.] 
1. Dark; unenlightened ; gloomy, hindring fight. 


Whoſo curſeth his father or mother, his lamp ſhall be put out in 
obſcure darkneſs. Proverbs, xx. 20. 
Who ſhall tempt with wand' ring feet 


The dark unbottom'd infinite abyſs, 
And thro' the palpable obſcure find out 
_ His uncouth way ? ; 

2. Living in the dark. 

The obſcure bird clamour'd the live-long night. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Not eaſily intelligible ; abſtruſe ; difficult. 

I explain ſome of the moſt obſcure paſſages, and thoſe which are 
moſt neceſſary to be underſtood, and this according to the manner 
wherein he uſed to expreſs himſelf. Dryden. 
4. Not noted; not obſervable. 

He ſays, that he is an obſcure perſon ; one, I ſuppoſe, that is in 
the dark. Atter 0 
To Onscu'rs. v. 4 [obſcurs, Latin.] 
1. To darken ; to make dark. 8 

They are all couched in a pit hard by Herne's oak, with obſcured 
lights ; which at the very inſtant of Falſtaff t and our meeting, they 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


will at once diſplay to the night. Shakeſpeare. 
Sudden the thunder blackens all the ſkies, 
And the winds whiſtle, and the ſurges roll 
Mountains on mountains, and obſcure the pole. Pope. 


2. To make leis viſible, 

What muſt 1 hold a candle to my ſhames ? 
They in themſelves, good ſooth, are too, too light. 
Why, tis an office of diſcovery, love, 

And 1 ſhould be obſcur'd, Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 

Thinking by this retirement to /e himſelt from God, he in- 
fringed the omniſciency and eſſential ubiquity of his Maker. 

rown's Pulgar Errours. 

3. To make leſs intelligible. | 

By private conſent it hath been uſed in dangerous times to obſcure 
writing, and make it hard to be read by others not acquainted with 


the intrigue. Holder. 
There is ſcarce any duty which has been ſo obſcured by the writings 
of learned men, as 1 0 ä | | Wake. 


4. To make leſs glorious, beautiful, or illuſtrious. 
Think'ſ thou, vain ſpirit, thy glories are the ſame, 
And ſeeſt not ſin «bſcures thy godlike frame? 
I know thee now by thy ungrateful pride, 
That ſhows me what thy faded looks did hide. 
5. To conceal ; to make unknown. 
O might I here 

In ſolitude live ſavage, in ſome glade 

Obſcur'd, where higheſt woods, impenetrable 

To ſun or ſtarlight, ſpread their umbrage broad. 
OBscu'r+tLyY. adv. [from ob/cure.] 


Dryden. 


Milton. 


0 


1. Not brightly ; not luminouſly ; darkly. 


2. Out of fight; privately ; without notice; not con- 
ſpicuouſly, | 
Such was the riſe of this prodigious fire, 

Which in mean buildings firſt ob/curely bred, 

From thence did ſoon to open ſtreets aſpire, Dryden. 

| There live retir'd, 

Content thyſelf to be obſcurely good, Addiſon's Cato. 
3. Not clearly; not plainly ; darkly to the mind. 

The woman's ſeed at firſt obſcurely told, 

Now amplier known, thy ſaviour and thy lord. Milton, 
Orscv'rtness, g n. /. [ol ſcuritas, Latin, obſcurits, 
OBscv'r1iTY, French. 

1. Darkneſs ; want of light, 
Lo! a day of darkneſs and obſcurity, tribulation and anguiſh upon 
the earth, s Eſther, xl. 8. 
Should Cynthia quit thee, Venus, and each ſtar, 
It would not form one thought dark ag mine are: 


Primitive writers, and not to ſuffer his underſtanding to be pre- I could lend them obſcureneſs now, and fa 
r Out of myſelf there 1 4%. Domne. 
4 Liable; expoſed, oe £4 2. Unnoticgd ſtate; privacy, | 
gale bo mad le fi wan a, ge, 1 Ede rigs v5. 
Wnaxiour to jealouſies and diſtruſts. | Hayward. Dark 4 6 of ay s Jaden. 
But what will not ambition and reve * Sane e > hk 
Deſcend to ? who aſpires, muſt down as Not to mention that ob cureneſs that attends hetic raptures, 
| As high he ſoar'd; ble firſt or laſt | there are divers things knowable by the bare light of nature, which 
o baſeſt things, © Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. yet are ſo uneaſy to be ſatisfaQtorily underſtood by our imperfeR in- 
Beaſts lie down, , tellects, that let them be eee ou cleareſt LR the 
T ; ” - „ notions themſelves will yet a obſcure. oyle on Colours, 
Mey ke CR apt — defenceleſs — — That this part of ſacred ſcripture had difficulties in it : many 
m1 to every ſtorm. r : Cauſes of obſcurity did readily occur to me. Loc 


8 Davenant. 
mo xiousx ss. 2. . [from obnoxious.) Subjection; 
lubleneſs to puniſhment. | 
WOXIOUSLY, ade. [from obnoxious.) In a ſtate of 
udjeRtion ; in the ſtate of one liable to puniſhment, 
"INV BILATE, v. 4. [obnubilo, Latin.) To cloud; 


J. le 
I, lnmodeſt; 1 13 Fr. ob/cenus, Latin.] 


Wing lewd 5 5 NP or ind ; 
Wang dnn thi obſcene dread of Moab's ſons. Milton, 
Gat were once chaſte, by frequent uſe grow obſcene and 
Watts's Logick. 


2. Offenfive; diſguſting. 


ure, 

Own, . /; [obolus, Latin.) In pharmacy, twelve 

gone, 1 Ainſworth, 

"MPTION, . / [obreptio, Latin.) The act of 

ping on with ſecrecy or by ſurpriſe, 

"RO GATE, v. a. [obrogo, Latin.) To proclaim 

. \ Contrary law for the diſſolution of the former. 
OBSCENE. C Di#. | 


What lies beyond our poſitive idea towards 
rity, and has the undeterminate confuſion of a negative idea, where. 
in I know I do not comprehend all I would, it being too large for a 
finite capacity. Locke, 

Osn8:crA'T1ON. . / [ob/ecratio, from ob/ecro, Latin.) 
Intreaty; ſupplication. 82 
That theſe were comprehended under the ſacra, is manifeſt from 
the old form of ob ſecration. $tilling fleet. 
O'838QUIEs, 1. . [ob/equies, French. I know not 
whether this word be not anciently miſtaken for exe- 
quies, exequie, Latin: this word, however, is appa- 
rently derived from ob/equium.] 
1. Funeral rites ; funeral ſolemnities. 

There was Dorilaus valiantly requiting his friends help, in a 
great battle deprived of life, his eren being not more ſolemnized 
by the tears of his partakers, than the blood of his enemies. Sidrey. 

; Fair Juliet, that with angels doſt remain, 

T this lateſt favour at my band; 

'That living honour'd 12 _ _— 
With fun'ral obſequies adorn thy tomb. 
the 1 — tears, their woeful cries, 


Shakeſpeare. 


| ; A at their huſbands odſcquice 3 


A girdle foul with greaſe binds his obſcene attire. Dryden. 

ome ay went, the ſad diſcourſe renew'd, | 1 
Of the relentleſs dame to death purſu d, f 
And of the fight obſcene ſo lately view d. Dryden. 


4 


he. 
infinity, lies in oben. | 


OBS . 


\ 


| How Theſeus it theſe fun'rals did affiſt, | 


Aad with what gifts the mourning dames diſmiſt; = Dryden 
His body ſhall be royally interr'd, | | 
I will, myſelf, a 15 
Be the chief mourher at his obſequies. Dryden. 
Alas ! pöor Poll, 7 as talker dies, 
| Go birds and celebrate his obſequier, Creeth.. 
2. It is found in the fingular, perhaps more properly. 
| _—_ 2 a fong EPR wa 
Him 1 ſolemnly attend, | 0 
With filent obſequy and funeral trüin n 
Home to his father's houſe. Milton's Agoniſtes. 


Latin: ] 


- Adore not ſo the riting ſon, that phy many father, who raiſta 
you to this height; nor be you ſo obſequious to the father, that you 
give juſt cauſe to the ſon to ſuſpect that you neglect him. Bacon« 
At his command th' up-rooted hills retir'd 
Each to his place; they heard his voice, and went 
Obſequious. Milton Paradiſe 
. ow yak ſhe what was honour knew, 
„with obſequious majeſty, approv'd 
My pleaded reaſon. | Milton's 
See how th' «bſequious wind atid liquid air 
The Theban ſwan does upward bear. Cooley. 
A genial cheriſhing heat acts ſo upon the fit and obſequicus matter, 
as to organize and fathion it according to the exigencics of its own 


nature. | ; Boyle. 
His ſervants weeplngs 2 8 
Obſequious to his orders, bear him hither. * | Addiſon's Cato. 
The vote of an aſſembly, which we cannot reconcile to public 
| good, has been conceived in a private brain, afterwards ſupported by 
an 1 party. ; n Swift. 
2. In Shakeſpeare, it ſeems to ſignify, funeral; fuch as 
the rites of funerals require. HR bs Hz 
Your father loſt a father; 
That father his; and the ſurvivor bound * 
In filial obligation, for ſome term ; 


Left 


To do obſequiovs ſorro w-. 8 „ Hamlets 
Ons8'quiovsLy..adv. [from ob/equiaus. | 

1. Obediently ; with compliance... . 
They riſe, and with teſpe&ful zwe; . 

At the word giv'n, obſequiouſly withdraw: Dryden. 

We cannot reaſonably expect, that any one ſhould readily and ob 

, guioufly quit his own opinion, arid embrace ours With à blind re 

nation. | BEE Locle. 

2. In Shakeſpeare it ſignifies, with funeral rites ; with 

reverence for the dead. © © 


"Is. 
++ 


. #41 


I a while obſequiouſly lament 
The untimely fall of virtuous Lancaſttr., ;. Shakgp. Rich. III. 
Ons Gos ESS. . ſi [from ob/equieus.}] Obe- 
dience; compliance. e 
They apply themſelves both to his intereſt and humour, with all 
the arts of flattery and obſeqdiouſneſs, the ſureſt and the readieſt way 
to advance a man. 1 ; | Souths 
OB8E"RVABLE. adj, [from ob/erve, Latin.) Remark- 
able; eminent; ſuch as may deſerve notice. 
They do bury their dead with cb/e-wable ceremonigs. - Abbot, 
Theſe proprieties affixed unto bodies from, conſiderations deduced 
from eaſt, weſt, or thoſe ob/erwg6/e. points of the ſphere, will not 
be juſtified from ſuch foundations, 1. + Browne 
| I took a juſt account of every c ſerwable circumſtance of the earth, 
ſtone, metal, or other matter, from the ſurface quite down to the 
bottom of the pit, and entered it carefully into-.a- journal. 
Ma deucrd i Natural Hiftorys 
The great and more obſervable occaſions. of exerciſing our courage, 
occur but ſeldom. FUN 0 one | Rogers. 
Ons: RVABLY, adv. from odſervable.] In a manner 
worthy of note, ' 6 
It is prodigious to have thunder in a 
recorded in ſome hiſtories. 
OrsERVANCE., 
Ltin.] 1 ae 
1. ReſpeQ ; ceremonial reverencte. 


In the wood, a league without the towny 
Where I did meet thee once with Helena, 


clear'ſky, as is obſervably 
' Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
n. J. leber vance, French, ob/erve, 


To do obſervance on the marn of May, Shakeſpeare. 

Arcite left his bed, reſolv'd to pay 
| Obſervance to the month of merry May. Dryden. 
Some repreſent to themſelves the whole of religion as conſiſting in 
a few eaſy obſervances, and never lay the leaſt reſtraint on the buſi- 
neſs or diverſions of this life. "Is Regert. 


3. Attentive pradtiſe. 
Uſe all th* obſervance of eivility, 
Like one well ſtudied in a ſad oſtent 
To pleaſe his grandam. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venices 
: Love rigid honeſty bros 
And ſtrict obſervance of impartial laws. Roſcommon, 
If the divine laws were propoſed to our obſervance, with no other 
motive than the advantages attending it, they would be little more 
than an advice. _ | Rogers's Sermons. 
4. Rule of practice. | e 
5 There are other ſtrict ohſervances; OLA 
As, not to ſee a woman. Sal ſpcare's Lowe's Labour La. 
Careful obedience. 5 
We muſt attend our Creator in all thoſe ordinances which he has 
preſcribed to the ob/ervance of his church, Rogers. 
6. Obſervation ; attention. | 
There can be no obſervation or experience of greater certainty, as 
to the increaſe of mankind, than the ſtrict and vigilant obſervance 
of the calculations and regiſters of the bills of 'births and deaths. 
| „„  Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
7. Obedient regard; reverential attention. | 
Having had ſuch experience of his fidelity and obſerwance abroad, 
he found himſelf engaged in honour to ſupport him. _ Witten. 
OBsE"RVANT. adj. [ob/ervans, Lan, ] 
1. Attentive; diligent ; watchful. 
Theſe writers, which gave themſelves to 


5 


* 


follow and imitate others, 


were obſervant ſpectators of thoſe maſters they admired. Raleigh. 
Wandring from clime to clime cbſervant ſtray d, 
| Their manners noted, and their ſtates ſurvey'd, Pope. 
2. Obedient; reſpectful: with of. 
We are told how obſervant Alexander was of his maſter Ariſtotle, 


Digby on the Soul, Dedication. 
. ReſpeAfully attentive : with of | 
: —_ ee of the parting ray, 
Eyes the calm fun-ſet of thy various day. 
Meanly dutiful ; ſubmillive. 

How could the moſt baſe tnen attain to honour but by ſuch an 
obſervant ſlaviſh courſe, Raleigh. 
Ons8'RVANT. . / [This word has the accent on the 

firſt ſyllable in Shakeſpeare.] A flaviſh attendant, 

Not in uſe. | | 

Theſe kind of knaves in this plainneſs, 
Harbour mort craft, and more currupter ends, 


Than twenty filky ducking obſervants 
That ſtreteh their duties nicely. Shakeſpeart's King Lear. 


Oss ZRV TION. 2. / [ob/ervario, from ob/ervo, Latin; 
obſervation, French, 


P pe. 
4. | 


] 1. The act of obſerving, noting, or remarking, 


Theſy 


03 8 


O 3.8 


% 


0BT 


Theſe cannot be Infuſed by oh lon, becauſe they are the rules 3 "re | 
„ . = — Ty 2 oy N [from forts Tons Midzifm ;| _ The force of it is aftive, and | 
Gag) 8 the being of the ruls mult be before its application to wa” ner 4 1 the midwi 2% office, | To OBTAIN. v. a. [obtenir, Fren N e 
e thin 9 t | "ex f * , c ' 
O_ * 2 * e And Dougtas tend bis foft oþ 10 = vo brag | 1. * gain ; to acquire; to procure, obtints, Latin 1. v 
ons as fall wi ſerwa ve | O'BSTINACY. „ nat. Poe | ay be that I may obtain children : 1 ; 
enen güde by , now Repos | © Prins fam obfinare.} Stube French; Ina, We have obtained an inheritance, 0 2D 
wn nr". ny yo ing z remark ; ani- | - 8 8 Stub neſs; contumacy; Thy juices of the leaves are obtained by ex Epbe "4 OBT 
In matters of human prudence, we mel find the greateſt ad rr er the conceſion df cel 7 
, greateſt ad- a w men to indneſs of another. on 1 ' 
vantage by making wiſe obſervations on our conduct, and of the 8 obſtinacy, than apply moderate remedies. N Cb mol Infuchour pray cages | or excited | 1 
events attending It, Watt''s Logick- oft writers uſe their words looſely and uncertainly, and do we deſire. cannot ſerve us as means to 67 4 0 
3. Obedience ; ritual practice. | make plain and clear deductions of words one from another Wk By his own blood he obtain the th 
He freed and delivered the Chriftian church from the || were not difficult to do, did they not find it convenient to ſh obtained eternal entered in once into the hol Hake 9 
ſervation, and obedience of all fuch. legal externa their ignorance, or obſtinncy, under the obſcur 2 elter 17 e redemption for us. Y place, havins ha 
(imply, and, formally moral; ane 8 Sron What crops of wit and honeſty —_ J ns clude GI not be abtained of the proud Hebrews, ix, 12 tai 
Onsunva'roR, ./ [ob/ervatear, French, from . From ipleen, from obſtinacy, hate or fear, Pope, 1328 2 conditions, then to can. y 
Latin.] One that obſerves; a — '| O'BSTINATE. adj. [ob/tinatus, Latin. ] Stubborn But watch'd by —— 2 5 yy 
The obſerwaror of the bills of mortality, hath given us the beſt contumacious; fixed in reſolution, Abſol , The concluſion of the ſtory I forbo wealth are ſlain, Dy ww 
ans the _— ym late plagues have ſwept away. Hale. it has an ill ſenſe but . it is "or We 8 to ſhew Abſalom 1 uſe I could dot can 8 a 
may be handſome, yet be chaſte, you ſay, Th is 00 ? p Whatever once is denied them, they are certa; Dye wal 
Good obJervaior, not ſo tal away. a Dryden Stubbor e queen Is olflinate, . a are certainly not to 0, 6 1 
oss ava af. % e, £ . tubborn to juſtice, apt t' accuſe it, and 8 To OnTa' Locks an by * 
. J. rench.] A place Diſdainful to d by't. ' IN. v. *. on Educg; * 
* he aſe mer 8 Lak e a, eee e, 8 in uſe, ; 19 4 
nother was found near the obſervatory in Greenwich Park. Except you mean with ahſtinate | ' an Code, ſeveral hundred 
9, OBSE 4 i Woodward on 58 x Nis = your ſov'reign. 4 _— Shakeſpeare. | 2 . = obtain in the weſtern —— of 1 after Juftinian\ 2 
0 To dec hh v. a. 793 Fr. eb/ervo, Lat. | „ great cures done by olin te reſolutions of drinking | * GR 833 to ſubſiſt in nature or ping of li 
_- z to regard attentively. Her father did not fail pie. Brothers pious uſe no longer ſhall obtain, Pradlice, þ 
| avon any eg as thine eye obſerves others, ſo art thou obſerved In all the ſpoke, the 3 = The fituati _ rp" by brothers ſhall be ain, from 
y angels an Y wien. aylor. Vas aa — 8 er mind ls fo far f of the ſun and earth, which the theo Duda. 60e 
a. To find by attention; to note. 2 + mn ot Minate to die, chien rom N to this which at & Cuppoſe, T 0 
It is obſerved, that many men who have ſeemed to repent when F th he promis'd was io nigh. Dryden. » hath infinitely the advantage of it, * tain, that Fre 
they have thought death- approaching, have yet, after it hath No aſs ſ —_— b/w my . here waſting the public treaſure has obtained Madan, 
pleaſed God to reſtore them to heal 2 hs 6 whthel h £ o meek, no aſs ſo obflinate. Pope. good order is baniſhed. in a court, al tere 
werte , , perhaps | O'BSTINATELY. adv, If BRi The general la TR T 
z as ever they Were. Duty n Man. 0 4 Pug . [ rom 0 Hinate.] Stubbornly j Cone - we of fluidity, elaſticity and » Davin, 1 
If our iden of infinity be got from the power we obſerve In our inflexibly ; with unſhaken determination 5 | animal and inanimate tube. Cheyne's Pieps Pate 3 
ſelves, of repeating without end our own ideas, it may be Jenendes Pembroke abhorred the war as obſtinately, as bs.4 ed zo To P revail ; to ſucceed Ng 1 ted Prix, 
_ we * not infinity to other ideas, as well as theſes of and * woe. _— 4; 4 FE. _ is due from the judge to pong 4 
pace and duration, ha? made himſelf n where cauſes are fai ; Commendy 
D n a I. impoſe on their _ wy 8 obtaineth not. air pleaded ; eſpecially towards the ſide which 1. M 
other things, before they can tell twent | ; Fix'd on his aim, and obſtinatel; bn & OnTA'INABLE. adj , . 
3. To regard or keep reli joully. 1 bo de undaunted, or to 8 Dryden 1. To be pro abies g [from obtain] 
A night t a e man reſolv d : L . 
1 ” — be much er ved unto the Lord, for bringing them Inflexible to All, 8 e be his truſty IRON which come over in diftillations, miſcible wi 6 
4. To pragice rally End f. 3 Can the rude eee be dſp „ — te | 
ll . Y . ment. 
e . . PIP gay 
TH : i ite. "BSTIN . PO pe. A in of h s rede 
75 5 N 5 to follow. 165 en n. J. [from ob/tinate.] Stubborn- 3 unleſs God's only den wo e denn werter F: 
1. To be Aly vey | OvsT1»a TION, #./. [from obftipo, Latin.] The act OnTa nan. f . 1 a 1 
1 Obſerving men may form many judgments by the rules of ſimi- | of ſtopping up any paſſage. To OBTE MPERATE. v. a. [obtem & who obtain, 
2 and proportion, where cauſes and ellects are not entirely the pr i Fett 0 adj, [oc 4 eperus, Latin.] Loud ; tempero pf Latin. ] To obey. Fs French, 1 
2. To make a remark. Waits's Logick. Theſe e 3 3 aw wa vociferous. 70 nr ND. V. à. [obtendo, Latin, ] Dia, 
1 65ſer-v4, that when we have an action againſt an full of the lecke of contradiction, tha ane of divinity, who are ſo le 40 oppoſe ;z to hold out in oppoſition 
for all that look upon him as our Lens a * * 5 e on, that they * daily new diſputes. 2. To pretend z to offer as the reaſon of 4 * 
ſelves, paying him all that juſtice, peace and charity, which al Theſe cſtreperous villains ſhout, and know _— Vocal Foreſt. Thou doſt with lies the throne invade, any thing, 1. 
due to A 13 ee not for * 5 0 Obtending Heav'n for whate'er ills befal bein 
rever Ih ' y Th FE ryden. RTE , . . 
r . the te of bin Gurney ny Wh 
prietor, without obſerving u it I 2 5 pro [Ons T AR“ r damages he makes. Addiſon, Ji ma of being darkened th 855 
OusKC AVIA. # (from eb/erve ] aca Th. * — 8 tl n 3 923 es of 
VIA. . /. Lirom . 3 elamorou noiſily. 2 n eve i Al 
. 01 a _ vigilantly on perſons and things; PS Rr roman Aer * [from ebfreperous.] Lou w ſemblance of turning round. 55 N ay Sr 2 
ö ö . . = F $ \ 
R | _ neſs; clamour ; noiſe ; turbulence ] Loud. | OaT#'n+108. v. J. [from obtend.) The af of 0 wh 
F onera terien. . % [from odfrigur, Latin.) Obli- | Ts Oar: l 
—. .... . as os 
A ry e hath full right t | icate. ; 
There 1s a kin 2 of as A life, | longs Co it pleaſes him yo 4 Brlauppliants demand 5 
3 to 5 obJerwer doth ay hiſtory | 75 0 om national unn, Milton's Agoniſter - 0 N with olive branches in their hand j 2. . 
8 Shagpoare's Ai, for Meafore. 0 OBSTRU'CT, v. a. [ob/fryo, Latin. F 6 thei 
By 0 - —_— hey Og wy hour | 1. To block up; to bar. | Eh, 4 3 12 Lab of their _ Dpa 7 
ad a ſhow'r. Swiſt.. He them beh 2 . J. [ obteſtatio, Latin; from o/ N. 
2. One 3 z — —— if | rer down to ſee their yrs Ks | O Supplication 3 4 5 e! N - 
Three en marking, he might tay 10 ther — through the glands in Nee dermalen * — eee eee On 
ree hy us to ſee" N | d ; e lungs, they obftru# | 1 . 99 3 BV 
3 yo * 1 Donne. an Lin thee ith little tumours, , 3 ale To OBTRU DE. v. a. [obtrude, Lati evi 
and therefors, If he cannot wholly p id bh of vice, by ſharing itz) elted ** ſubject to weakneſs in fevers, becauſe the fat, into any place or ſtate b =_— 8 * 5 
hopes to diftratt it at leaſt by a ien 4 eye of the obſerver, he y feveriſh heat, Hues the ſmall canals, „ ee e ©. wie þ ate by force or impolture ; to oſ. . 
bee eee ob ect. South, | 2. 1 — z to retard; to hinder; to be in he 3 onable importunity. 
the upper part of the wind. pipe "while th To from the glands in way of, the FR ag 4 torment, that the thing they ſhun doth follow them, 
Infected, which now nd then - Ru e lungs are found and un- No cloud interpos'd Dot 5 2 were, even eberuding Itlelf into their knowledge, an 7, On 
ferwerss poſed on e ob. 0 Or tar to obru# his ſight, ; My T — Aer wy ans a x le re bor wo 
3. One who keeps any | | Blackmore, OOTC TEK. . . [tro RFI ; as great a Vanity in retiring and withdrawing went Th 
e VVV rr A 
euſtome, which they receive by ro \gent ae, of old | Ons TRUCTION, # . [es . 2 truded upon — wit. J 2 the reſt ought not to be #+ 
3 of their barda and ehronicles OO wy 755 Bal French, from 47900 e eee obftruion, |, Who can abide, yer eng oye fi 15 Var mou 
"ho king af! ey Spenſers, . | a t againſt their own docton fix books Mul, 
ee . - pg _— OT had Frm bred onde al + ag any 1 difficulty. | 2 1 1 a. 5 e wy oy 
forms, cauled Te U 3 eat odferwer of religious ure by theſe dill : nd his church? all, 
e cr e 1 bo folemnly tung in the proſence of the SOIT clear light thro all th wor fowl ſhine; In bats 3 3 1 "_ 7 11585 Mi ; P 
He w a con ut the ebfirnion fi | & ceptance it can find ? ton. 
Nl hls word, that no confideration Oka Ae of darkneſs Ld EY . kings, D „ ge Gags nee, N ho no 
Himſelf oft d uſeful difcour Prior, | 2+ acle ; impedi FF F into that catalogue. Hammonds _—_ 
„ le cauſe of common error is the credulit of men; thts = WWW ©? 
a e ye 92 5 votes, and dobating matters with Sn 9 2 In | livered by * is obrraded, or believing at firſt ear whit s & 
9 N : tterbury, away. f ndour, muſt be - | Brew 
9 . x - & dad adv. [from eb/erving.] Antentively ; 1 his winter quarters the king expected to 1 Gerte. NE objeQs of 84 Te- thei particular lhe oe 5 
— ; rudtions and | with all th r no; and the operations of our wikis 
W * ſome ſoul of goodneſs In things evil, and difficulties his enraged enemies could lay in his Prong w—_ * — regs ao fome obſcure notions of them, Lats tht | 
aas obJervingly didi it out. Shakypeare's Henry V. Whenever a popular aff Clarendon, F thy great forefathers came 
0 "SK WS4ON, #, % (ehe, Latin. my V+ | poſſeſied of more newer On" 2 edftrufions, and already NR realms that bear Veſputio's name z 
1, KL. ac of belieging, tinu to think that they have not une af _ ſhall con. hed io EN wv” 
8, The firit attack of ame cauſes can produce different eſfecke ain How the , er fray amor oy . 
N e wy datan, antecedent to poſſeſſion, they did in 8 — effeQs among us, from what OnTxu'par, „ % \{from obrrade.] One (hit | 
aer of mel, Lain.) Belonging e 1 gr WP 
tang 45s | The blocking: | juſtice to the Inventors or publiſh werd 
O'BSOLKTE, „ [ob/letrr, Latin,] Worn i. | vent the flowing Ir the human body, fo us to pre- ell en upon the ebrrader: of f r . 
uſe 3 Atfufed 3 Ynſalhionable | rn out of | ciraſed bulk of that Avid, in rough it, on account of the in. | OPTRV610N» x. J [from obtru/us, Latin. ] The a& of J 
4 — may be laudably revived, when they i et e — the | obtruding. 1 1 8 wy 
"gs or mare Hignificant than thote In prac] are more | An e/deare it once ſignifi aug, No man can think it other than the method of flavery, by mi Thi 
Phat i dm fm ws ng eyes | Ee, pris fomerhing Keaped | pac nd impor rn of e. 
ap 9 ; ue ab t to dle n pation led. Ace 
Of,, e [from obſolete.) State of being Nr LN Ourrv'svs. ach. [from obrrude.] Inclined io fo doo 
oo Ee us MY rugby poets ate of being This ren motion to 8 one's — or any thing elſe, upon others. thi cy 
ASTACLE, . 56 acle, Frenc | a » * L od. Sale y 1 ot obvious, not ebtrufive but reti 'd Tha 
Something oppoſed ; hin CO] 4 ee Latin.) OnsTk v rin. adj, (heres, 5 by oo Meaſure, The more defirable, ) " Milton's Pond Ul tba 
Conlelenee de a bluſhi nee z obſirattion, - Arad. ] Hirtdrin ine! » French, from 06. To Onru'wd. v. a. [obtunde, Lati To blunt; ® 
That wutigbes In a 1 Na Having thus fopara hls RE inpediment. dull; to quell; to rn — : 
We tull of %% 25 , event ino · of God's prede i ; . 
were fe gg Shatepeere's Richard III. rr ate Ku ate b rn cholerck bodies, we N 
NN Ne „e all e e Pie doRrinn lo e re rr . = 
Az the vipe 1 8 * wa, Ousrav'icr ; , Hammond, *, may bike} 
Viſparity n Sbedep. Rich, III. The ANCE \Impediment obſtacle, wh wc TION, v. / [from obturates, Lat.] Then & Rea 
on (inequality of fortune: Por the eee Wer 2 only inftrument of nis Jedes . that faith is the over 8 e . 8 
„% of young and ol, are generally very di 5 an Aver. contributin any thi » and excludes good works fi P Bo 
Some conjectures N * e very lütterent. Collier, O TI" =_ Y ng toward it. b OnTvusa NGULAR. adi. from obtuſe and ah) [ lacie 
am obliged to look int that ü gin of mountains and iflands, 1 VENT. a, [ebftrnem, Lati ot | BRAVE A* 
leſs ul. ae that e may not remain a8 cle to the blocking up. : * Hindering i O vg angles larger than right angles. 
What more natural and uſual e ters NAI lituy. Onzryv PRFA'CTION, 1.7 [ol . BTU SE. adj. [ obtwſur, Latin, ] - 
than winds and horns, de ty thoſe who take voyages, ag of inducing tupidi Aupefacio, Latin.) The 1. Not pointed ; not acute, 
Ovireraica'rion, n. /; [from eG r Pipe, | mental powers, ty, or interruption of the“ Not quick ; dull; * "hk 
The ottice of a midwife, ricer, Latin.) | OnsTurera'crive, adj. If | Olen, 2 comm Au My 
a ObitruQing the Bs 4 [from obfupefacie, Latin.) Not fn all taſte of pleaſures mutt forego · ware). 
| | atal powers ; flupifying. 3 — rl; obſcure: as, an 67% ſound- aue 
| | drr. adv. [from obrufe.] 1. Withod fir the: 


Osruss 88.7 * 
Orson. . 


F Obrufion of the tenſes, 
o TION» 4. 7. 


walued» · 
7 QBVE 
* Lg op place behold, but there will be among in- 


75 O'pBvIATE- 


vBVIOUS. adj. [obwins, Latin.] 
1. Meeting any thing 


By ſuffering) and earn reſt from labour won. Milton. 
1 pen ; expolſed. q 
' ** Whether ſuch room in nature unpoſſeſt 
Only to ſhine, yet ſcarce to contribute 
Each orb a glimpſe of light, convey d ſo far 
Down to this habitable, which returns 
Light back to them, is obvious to 5 Milton. 
3. Fall diſcovered; e ; evident Foo! found: 
%% has uſed it harſhly for eaſily intelligible. 
eit fu Why was the ſight 
To ſuch a tender —__ yd eye _ _ 
ious and ſo to be quench” Milton. 
. Entertain'd with ſolitude, 
Where obvious duty ere while appear'd unſought. Milton. 


006 


Without 8 point: i . wh 
Dully 3 ſtupid h [from obtuſe.) Bluntneſs; dulneſs. 


J. [from obru/e.] 


lling. 
The act of dull 
The ſtate of being — . W 
[obwenio, Latin.] Something 
ning not conſtantly and regularly, but uncer- 
14 incidental advantage. a 
* Fs the country grows 3 ou and better _— the 
ions, o be more augmented and better 
ga} other een, "Sper ov Leland. 


kT. v. &. [obverto, Latin.) To turn to- 
wards. 


rant with an iron rod ſtirred the kindled part of the 
hat the fire might be more diffuſed, and more parts might 
; Boyle. 


cieculæ, that look ſome one way, and ſome an- 
mende ſüpef chem obverted to his eye to afford a confuſed idea 
other, enout Boyle on Colours, 
Alen ꝗ cone placed in an horizontal plane, at a great diſtance 
An - we judge to be nothing but a flat circle, if its baſe be 
—_ Fla us. . | Watts's Logick. 
* v. a. [from obvius, Latin; obwrer, 


French.] To meet in the way; to prevent by in- 
terce don. thing in its full light, ſo as to obwiate all ex- 

1 1 3 — difficulty, would carry me out too far. 
eeption$y | Wodward's Natural Hiſtory. 


; oppoſed in front to any thing. 
to the evil turn "ED 
My obwious breaſt ; arming to overcome 


They are ſuch lights as are only obvious to every man of ſenſe, 

wha loves poetry and underſtands it. . eee 
um apt to think many words difficult or obſcure, which are 
Swift. 


ö h lars. 1 
tint nend whether they be impreſſed on the ſoul, or ariſe 


n view refleions of our reaſon, 1 call natural, becauſe they have 
deen found in all ages. | Rogers. 
All the great lines of our duty are clear and obvious ; the extent 
it underſtood, the obligation acknowledged, and the wiſdom of 
complying with it freely confeſſed. | Rogers. 
e adv. e obvious. ] | 
idently ; apparently. | 
, _ wy ile rs * IM obviouſly and at firſt bluſh con- 
tain no inſtruction. | Locke. 
2. Fafly to be found. ; 

For France, Spain, and other foreign countries, the volumes of 
their laws and lawyers have obwiouſly particulars concerning place 
and precedence of their magiſtrates and dignities. Selden. 

3. Naturally. Ds 

We may then more obwiouſly, yet truly liken the civil tate to 

bulwarks, and the church to a city. Holyday. 


O'sviousxess. . /. [from obvious.) State of being | 


evident or apparent. 5 
Slight experiments are more eaſily and cheaply tried; I thought 
their 2 obvieuſneſs fitter to recommend than depreciate par 
oy Co 


No Onv'uBrRaTE. v. a. [obumbro, Lat.] To ſhade ; | 


to cloud, | ] 

The rays of royal majeſty reverberated ſo ſtrongly upon Villerio, 
(ſpelled all thoſe clouds which did hang over and obwmbrate him. 
Heowel's Vocal _ 
Onunana'rION. 4. / om obumbro, Lat.] The 

ic of darkening or clouding. 
OCCA'SION. n. /. [occaffon, French; occa/io, Lat.] 
J. Occurrence ; caſualty z incident. | 

The laws of Chriſt we find rather mentioned by occaſion in the 
writings of the Apoſtles, than any ſolemn thing directly written to 
tamprehend them in legal ſorts Hooker. 
2, Opportunity; convenience. 
Me unweeting, and unware of ſuch miſnap, 

She brought to miſchief through occaſion, 
Where this ſame wicked villain did me light upon. Spenſer. 
e of the money returned in our ſacks are we brought in, 
that he may ſeek occaſion, fall upon us, and take us for bondmen. 


Gen. xlili. 18. 
Uſe not liberty for an occaſions Cal. v. 13. 
Let me not let paſs | 

a” edgy now ſmiles.” 2 Paradiſe Left. 

(ll take th' occaſion which he gives to br | 
Kim to his LOR , * Waller. 
With a mind as great as theirs he came | 
To find at home occaſion for his fame, 
Where dark confuſions did the nations hide. Waller. 
From this admonition they took. only occaſion to redouble their 
+ and to ſleep again. South. 
This one has occaſion of obſerving more than once in ſeveral frag- 
wen of antiquity, chat are ſtill to de ſeen in Rome. Addiſon. 

þ Accidental cauſe. | 

nme you ever heard what was the occaſion and firſt beginning of 
Wt cuſtom | 1 Spenſer — Ireland. 
Jp woman that cannot make her fault her huſband's eccaſior, 
be never nurſe her child herſelf, for ſhe will breed it like a fool. 
85 Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 

The fair for whom they ſtrove, | 

Nerthought, when the beheld the fight from far, 


Her beauty was th occaſion of the war. Dryden. 


erding ideas lodged in the memory, and upon occaſion revived 
þ mind, it takes — of them as of Frauds pple Locke. 
fon not cogent, but opportune. | 
Your buſineſs calls on you, 
l And you embrace th occaſion to depart, Shakeſpeare. 
ental need; caſual exigence. 
A : Never maſter had 
My ſo kind, ſo duteous, diligent, : 
dender over his occaflont, Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 


Antony will uſe his affection where it is: 
, ——_— occaſion here. =Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop. 

They Shakeſpeare's Timon of Athens. 
Ci who are defirous of a name in painting, ſhould read with 


* and make their obſervations of ſuch things as they find 


found time to uſe them toward a ſupply of 


e 


Syllogifmm is made uſe of on occaſion to diſcover a fallacy hid in a 
"EO flouriſh, STE Tt Locke. 
ancient canons were very well fitted for the occaſſon of the 
church in its purer ages. tht Baker 3 
God hath put us into an im Rate, where we have perpe- 
tual occaſion of each other's affiſtance. 15 Swift. 
„„A prudent chief not always muſt diſplay 
His pow'rs.in equal ranks, and fair arra » . a 
But with th' occaſion and the place comply, : 15 
Conceal his force, nay, ſeem ſometimes to fly. N | 
To vg sion. v. 4. [occafionner, French; from the 
noun. ; | 
1. To cauſe caſually. | 
Who can findit reaſonable that the ſoul ſhould, in Its reticement, 
during ſleep, never light on any of thoſe ideas it borrowed not 
from ſenſation, preſerve the memory of no ideas but ſuch, which 
being occaſioned from the body, muſt needs be leſs natural to a ſpirit. 
; P Locke. 
The good Pſalmift condemns the fooliſh thoughts, which a re- 
flection on the proſperous ſtate of his affairs had ſometimes eccafon- 
ed in him. | | fftterbury, 
2. To cauſe; to produce. 
I doubt not, whether the great increaſe of that diſeaſe may not 
have been occaſioned by the cuſtom of much wing introduced into 
our common tables. Temple. 
A conſumption may be occaſioned by running ſores, or finuous 
fiſtulas, whoſe ſecret caves and winding burrows empty themſelves 
by copious diſcharges. Blackmore. 
By its ſtyptie quality it affects the nerves, very often occaffoning 
tremors. F Afrbutbnot on Aliments. 
3. To influence, | | 
If we enquire what it is that occaſons men to malte ſeveral com- 
binations of fimple ideas into diſtin modes, and negle& others 
which have as much an aptneſs to be combined, we ſhall find the 
reaſon to be the end of language. Locke. 
Occa's10NAL. adj. 3 Fr. from occafion.] . 
1. Incidental ; caſua ö 
Thus much is ſufficient out of ſcripture, to verify our explication 
of the deluge, according to the Moſaical hiſtory of the flood, and 
according to many occafional reflections diſperſed in other places of 
ſcripture concerning it. | Burnet, 


| | 2. Producing by accident. 


The ground or occaſional original hereof, was the amazement and 
ſudden filence the unexpected appearance of wolves does often put 
upon travellers, Brown's YVulgar Errours. 
3. Produced by occaſion or incidental exigence. 

Beſides theſe conſtant times, there are likewiſe occaſſona times 


for the performance of this duty. | Duty of Man. 
Thoſe letters were not writ to all; ; 

Nor firſt intended but occaſional, | ; 

Their abſent ſermons, Dryden Hind and Pantb. 


Occa"'s10NaLLY. adv. [from occafional.) According 

to incidental exigence ; incidentally, E 

Authority and reaſon on her wait, 
As one intended firſt, not after made 
Occaſionally, | Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 

I have endeavoured to interweave with the aſſertions ſome of the 
proofs whereon they depend, and occaſionally ſcatter ſeveral of the 
more important obſervations throughout the work. Woodward. 
Occa"s10nER. 1. , 3 occaſſon.] One that cauſes, 

or promotes by deſign or accident, 

She with true lamentatlons made known to the world, that her 
new greatneſs did no way comfort her in reſpect of her brother's 
loſs, whom ſhe ſtudied all means poſſible to revenge upon every one 
of the occafioners. a idney. 

Some men will load me as if I were a wilful and reſolved occa- 
ſioner of my own and my ſubjects miſeries. King Charles. 

In caſe a man dig a pit and leave it open, whereby it bappeneth 
his neighbour's beaſt to fall thereinto and periſh, the owner of the 
it is to make it good, in as much as he was the occaſſoner of that 
ſs to his neighbour. | Sanderſon. 
Occeca'Tion. n. . [occecatio, from occæco, Latin.) 
The act of blinding or making blind. 

Thoſe places ſpeak of obduration and occecation, ſo as if the 
blindneſs that is in the minds, and hardneſs that is in the hearts of 
wicked men, were from God, Sanderſen. 
O'ccinpenr. 3. /. [from occidens, Lat.] The weſt. 

; | The envious clouds are bent | 
To dim his glory, and to ſtain the tract 
Of his bright paſſage to the occident. Shakeſpear's Rich, II. 
Occipt"nTAL. adj. [occidentalis, Latin.) Weltern, 
Ere twice in murk and occidental damp, . 
Moitt Heſperus hath quench'd his ſleepy lamp. Shakeſpeare. 

If ſhe had not been drained, ſhe might have tiled her palaces with 
occidental gold and filver. | : Hebel. 

Eaſt and weſt have been the obvious conceptions of philoſophers, 


climates. 
Occi'pvuovs. adj. [occidens, Lat.] Weſtern, _. 
Oct ri AL. adj. feceipitalis, Latin.] Placed in the 
hinder part of the head. | | 
O'CCIPUT. 3. J. [Latin.) The hinder part of the 
2 


head. 
His broad brim'd hat 
Hangs o'er his occiput moſt e 
To make the knave appear more aintly. Butler. 
Occr'sron. . J. [from occiffo, Latin.] The act of 
killing. Fatt | 
To OccLvu'pe. v. a. [occludo, Lat.) To ſhut up. 
They take it up, and roll it upon the earths, whereby occ/uding 
the pores they conſerve, the natural humidity, and ſo prevent cor- 
ruption. 8 Brown. 
.OccLv'ss. adj. [occluſus, Lat.] Shut up; cloſed, 
The appulſe is either plenary and occluſe, ſo as to preclude all 
paſſages of breath or voice-through the mouth; or elſe partial and 
pervious, ſo as to give them ſome paſſages out of the mouth. 


OccLv's10n. . J. [from occluſſo, Latin.) The aQ of 
ſhutting up. 
OCCULT, | 
cret ; hidden; unknown; undiſcoverable. 
If his occu/t guilt 
Do not itſelf unkennel in one ſpeech, 
It is a damned ghoſt that we have ſeen. Shakeſpeare's Hamler. 
An artift will play a leſſon on an inſtrument without minding a 
ſtroke; and our tongues will run diviſions ina tune not miſling a note, 
even when our thoughts are totally engaged elſewhere : which effects 
are to be attributed to ſome ſecret act of the ſonl, which to us is 
utterly occult, and without the ken of our intellects. Glanville. 
Theſe inſtincts we call occu/t qualities; which is all one With ſay- 
ing that we do not underſtand how they work. ' L'Eftrange. 
Theſe are maniſeſt qualities, and their cauſes only are cccult. 
And the Ariftotelians give the name of occult qualities not to mani- 
feſt qualities, but to ſuch qualities only as they ſuppoſed to lie hid 
in bodies, and to be the unknown cauſes of manifeſt effects. 
' - Newton's Opticks. 
OccurrA rio. . . [occultatio, Lat.] In aſtronomy, 


when eclipſed by interpoſition of the body of the 
moon, or ſome other planet between it and us. Harri: 
Occu'rTwss. . / | from occult.) Secretnefs ; ſtate 


I"1hoſe, and of which they may have occaſions Deyden. 


of being bid. 5 


maynifying the condition of India above the ſetting and occidental | 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


| 1. Incident; accidental event. | 


Holder on Speech. | 


adj. [occulte, French ; occultur, Lat.] Se- 


is the time that a ſtar or planet is hid from our ſight, | 


/ 


0 'C E 7 
Oo ο,. 1. . [from occapans, Lat.] The act 
of taking en. ne! fol e e boo tk boreal 
Of moyeables, ſotne are things natural; others, things artificial. 
Property in the firſt is gained by occupancy, in the latter by im- 
provemenWt. Morburtem on Literary Property) 
O'ccuranrt. 2. /. (ecenpant, Lat.] He that takes 
poſſeſſion of any thigagngg 0D 
Of beaſts and birds the property paſſeth with the poſſeſſion, and 
| gonth. to the occupant z-- but of civil people not ſo. Bacon. 
Ta O'ccurars. v. a. [occape, Latin.] To poſſeſs ; 
to hold; to take up. nn 
Otunlten men are taken with à plain deRtitution In voluntary 
motion; for that the ſpirits of the wine oppreſs the ſpirits animal, 
and occupate part of the place where they are, and ſo make them 


weak to move. Bacon's Natural Hiftory, 
Occvya"rion. . J. [from occupation, Fr. occuva- 
tio, Lat. 779 


I, The act of faking, yolſeGon, ano, en 1 
Spain hath enlarged the bounds of its crown within this laſt ſix- 
years much more than the Ottomans 1 I ſpeak not of matches 
or unions, but of arms, occupations, . invaſions. Bacon. 
2. Employment; buſineſs. ae 1 
Such were the diſtreſſes of the then infant world; ſo inceſſant 
their occupations about proviſion for food, that there was little leiſure 
to commit any thing to writing. ; ©  Wiedward, 
In your moſt buſy occupation, when you are never ſo much t 
up with other affairs, yet now and then ſend up an ejaculation to 
the God of your ſalvatilon - „ l 774 {4 ns ive - 
3. Trade; calling; vocation, , , ....._ . 
& on red peſtilence ſtrikè all trades _ | 
nd occupations periſh, .. Shakeſpeare's Coriola 
He was of * nds craft with them, Fs. yh for by thetl 
occupation they were tent-makers. Ae, xvilk 3. 
O'ccuyiss, . ½ [from occupy. )! 2 
1. A poſſeſſor; one who takes into his poſſeſſioorrn. 
If the title of occupiers be good in a land unpeopled, why ſhould 
it be bad accounted in a country peopled thin!) + / | Raleigh» 
2. One who follows any employment. 
Thy merchandiſe and the occupiers of thy merchandiſe ;thall fall 
into the midſt of the ſeas. © Exel. xxvil. 27. 
To O*CCUPY. v. a. [occupier, Fr. occupo, Lat.] 
1. To poſſefs; to keep; to take up.  _ 


How ſhall he that eccupietb the room of the utlearned 


ſay Auen 
at thy 8 


giving of thanks, ſeeing he underſtandeth not What thou 
ſayeſt ? W111 Un Corintblans; wiv. 16. 
Poder being ſuddenly fired altogether, upon this high rarefac- 
tion, requireth a greater ſpace than before its body accupied. \ Browns 
He muſt aſſert infinite generations before that firſt deluge ; and 
then the earth could not receive them, but the infinite bodies of men 
muſt occupy an infinite ſpace.. _ Bentley's Sermens« 
2. To buſy; to employ. 


An archbiſhop muy have cauſe to occupy more chaplains than ſix. 


. Ad of Henry VIII. 
They occupied themſelves about the ſabbath, yielding excceding 
praiſe to the Lord. . 2 Macabens, viii. 27. 


How can he get wiſdom that driveth oxen and is occupied in their 
labours, and whoſe talk ls of bullocks ? Eccluſ. xxxvill. 25. 
He that giveth his mind to the law of the 'moſt high, and is 
occupied in the meditation thereof, will ſeek out the wiſdom of all 
the ancient, and be occupied in propheſies. Eccluſ. xxxix. 1. 
3. To follow as buſineſs. 
They occupy their buſineſs in d 
| Mariners were in thee tovoccupy 
4+ To uſe; to expend, ne an 
All the gold occupied for the work, was twenty and nine talents. 
| | Exodus, xxxviiie 24. 
To O'ccuer. v. . To follow buſineſs. 8 
He called his ten ſervants, and delivered them ten pounds, 
ſaid unto them, Occupy till I come. Lutte, Nite 13. 
To OCCUR. v. 2. [occurro, Latin. | 
1. To be preſented to the memory or attention. 
There doth not occur to me any uſe of this experiment for profit. 
- WER Bacon's Natural Hiſtory 
The mind ſhould be always ready to turn itſelf to the variety of 
objects that occur, and allow them as much conſideration as ſhall be 
thought fit. ; : Loe le. 
The far greater part of the examples that occur to us, are ſo many 
encouragements to vice and diſobedience, „ e + Magenta - 
2. To appear here and there. e FAM 
In ſcripture though the word heir occur, yet there is no ſuch 
thing as heir in our author's ſenſe. | Locle. 
3. To claſh; to ſtrike againſt; to meet. 
Bodies have a determinate. motion accordin 
their external impulſe, their inward principle of gravitation, and the 
reſiſtance of the bodies they occur with. Bentley. 
4. To obviate; to intercept ; to make oppoſition to. 
A latiniſm, | 
Before I begin that, I muſt occur to one ſpecious objeRion againſt 
. this propoſition. ; Bentley, 
Occu'rRENCE. n./. [occurrence, French; from occur: 
this was perhaps originally occurrents. ] 


waters. Common Pra er. 
* merchandiſe. — 9. 


9 


to the degrees of 


1 


In education moſt time is to be beſtowed on that which is of the 
greateſt conſequence in the ordinary courſe and occurrences of that 
life the young man is deſigned for. Leickes 

2. Occaſional preſentation, . 

Voyages detain the mind by the perpetual occurrence and expecta- 

tion of ſomething new. ' ttt. 
Occv"RRENT. 2. / [occurent, French; occurrent, Lat.] 
Incident; any thing that happens. | | 

Contentions were as yet never able to prevent two evils, the one a 
mutual exchange of unſeemly and unjuſt diſgraces, the other a com- 
mon hazard of both, to be made a prey by ſuch as ſtudy how to 
work upon all occyrrents, with moſt advantage in private, Hooker. 

He did himſelf certify all the news and occurrentt in every parti- 
cular, from Calice, to the mayor and aldermen of London. Hacon. 

Occu'R810N. . J. [occurſum, Latin.] Claſh; mu- 
tual blow, | | 

In the reſolution of bodies by fire, ſome of the diſſipated parts 
may, by their various occur fien occaſioned by the heat, ſtick cloſely. 


Beyle. 
Now ſhould thoſe active particles, ever and anon juſtled by the 
occurſion of other bodies, ſo orderly keep their cells without altera - 
tion of ſite, Glanville's Seepfire 
OCEAN. 3. J. [ocean, Fr. oceanus, Lat.] | 
1. The main; the great ſea, 
The golden ſun ſalutes the morn, 
And, having gilt the ocean with his beams, ; 
Gallops the zodiack. Shakeſpeare's Titus Andronicus. 
Will all great Neptune's ocean waſh this blood 
Clean from my hand ? Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
2. Any immenſe expanſe. | 
Time, in general, is to duration, as place to expanſion. They 
are ſo much of thoſe boundleſs ocean of eternity and immenſity, as 
is ſet out and diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, to denote the pofition of 
finite real beings, in thoſe uniform, infinite oceans of duration and 
Wh J Locle. 
O'cean. adj. [This is not uſual, though conform - 


able to the original import of the word.] Pertain- 
| ing * main or great ſen. TG, 4 


0 
In hulk ag huge as that ſea-beaſt | 


Leviathany whioh God of all his works 0 

Created hugeſt that ſwim th' ocean H um. Milton. 
8 Bounds were Tet 

To darknaſs, ſuch as bound the ocean wave. Milton. 


Oct ve. adj, [ſrom ocean.) Pertaining to the 
ocean. | | Di&. 
S adj, [ocellatur, Latin.) Reſembling 


. "Je: 
The white butterfly lays ity on cabbage leaves ; u very 
beautiful reddiſh oc lata Ones Derbay's P byfice- Theology. 
O'cunu, 1. ochre, gc, Fr. Wxpes] $ 
The ewths wiſhed by the name of ochres are thoſe which 
* have rough or naturally duſty ſurfaces, are but Qightly coherent in 
their texture, and are compoſed of fine and ſbft argillaceous particles, 
and are readily diffuſible in water. They are of various colours; 
ſuch as red, yellow, blue, green, black. The yellow ſort ure called 
ocbres of tron, and the blue ochres of copper. Flill's Mat. Medica. 
O'cHnuovs. adj. [from ochre.] Conſiſting of ochre. 
In the interſticzs of the flakes is a grey, chalk y, or och 
matter, Woodwoard on Foſſils. 
O'cynry. adj, [from ochre.) Partying of ochre, 
This Is conveyed about by the water z as we find 1 arts ochrey, 
other looſe matter, | oodqvard. 
eniuv. # /, [formed by corruption from alchiny.] 
A mixed baſe metal, 
a figure conGſting of eight ſides and angles; and this, 
when all the ſides and angles are equal, is called a 
regular e&agon, which may be inſcribed in a circle, 


Harris. 

Oer. adj. [from ag.] Having eight 
angles and ſides, ; 

Oc, adj. Lede and angular, Latin.) Hav- 

ing eight angles. 3 


OcTANGULARNESS, . / 1 odtangular.] The 
quality of having eight angles. 

Ocra Nr. g adj. In aſtrology, is, when a planet is 

Ori. in ſuch an a or poſition with re- 
ſpe to another, that their places are only diſtant an 

eight part of a circle or forty-five degrees. Dia. 

Ocr vt. . J. [ofave, Fr. ofavns, Latin.] 

1. The eighth day after ſome peculiar feſtival. 

2. 1 muſick.] An eighth or an interval of eight ſounds, 

4. Eight days together after a feſtival, Ainſaworib. 

OC. iy A book is ſaid to be in ofawvo 
when a ſheet is folded into eight leaves. Di#. 


They accompan the ſecond edition of the original experiments, 
which were printed firſt in Engliſh in cue. Hey le. 


Oc1u%NnNIAL, adj. [from oftennium, Lat.] 
1. Happening every eighth year. 
2. Laſting eight years. Poa 
OCTOBER. . / [Ofeber, Lat. Ofobre, French.] 
The tenth month of the year, or the eighth num- 
bered from March. | 
Ottober is drawn in a garment of yellow and carnation j upon his 
c 


head a garland of oak leaves, in hls right hand the gn ſcorplo, in 
his left a baſket of ſerviſes. Peacham, 


cac 
Ocrok"DRICAL. 4 Having eight ſides. Dia, 
OcTo'asnNAaRrY. 2. [odtegeni, Latin.) Of eighty 
years of age. ia, 
 O'cronany. ad). [ofonarins, to 
the number eight, Did. 
Ocrono'culAR, ad}. [oo and oculus.) Having eight 


Latin. ] — 


eyes. 
Wag animals arg binocular z ſpiders for the moſt r oftonecular, 
and ſome ſenocular, Derbam's Phyfico-Theology. 
OcrorCrAaLous. ad}. [Wy and a, Gr.] Having 
eight flower leaves, | _ Di&. 
O'croirYLy. n. /. e and re, Gr.] In the an- 
client architeRture, Is the ſace of a building or ordon- 
nance containing eight columns, Harris. 
O'orvuyin, ad [a lus, Lat.) Eight fold. Dig. 
O'CULAR. adj. [oculaire, French ; from oculus, Lat.] 

Depending on the eye ; known by the eye. | 

Prove my love a whore, 
| Bo ſure of It 1 give me the ocular proof, 

Or thou hadft better have been born a dog, Fhale N 

He that would not belleve the menace of God at firſt, it ma 
be doubted whether before an ocular example he believed the curle 


at firſt, Brown, 
O'cvianty. adv, [from ocular.) To the obſervation 
of the eye. 


The ſame Is ce confirmed by Vives upon Auſtin. Brown, 
O'cularu, adj. [oculatus, Lat.] Having eyes; know- 
ing by the eye. | 
O'cviisr, . J. _ ocuſur, Lat.] One who pro- 
ſeſſes to cure diſtempers of the eyes. 
If there be a ſpeck In the eye, we take It off; but he were a 


range ec who would pl out the eye. Bacon, 

1 am no , and It 1 (hould go to help one eye and put out the 

other, we ſhould have an * buſineſs L"Eflrange. 
O'CULUS . [ Latin.) | 


"The ct bell of moos probably of Pliny, Is an accidental | 


variety of the agat kind ; having a grey horny ground, circular de- 
lineations, and a (pot In the middle, reſtmbling the eye; whence ity 


Name. Widward. 
ODD. „%. (de, Swediſh.) 
1. Not even i not diviſible into equal numbers. 
his bs the third timez 1 hope 

Good luck lies In , numbers. Shateſpeare, 

What verity there Is In that numeral concelt, In the lateral divi. 

flog of man by even and odd; aſtribing the odd unto the right (ide, 

and the even unto the left; and fo by parity or im arity of letters 

In mens names, 0 determine misfortunes. Nen wigar Krvonrr, 


2. More than a round number; indefinitely exceeding 


ouy nomber n 
account of the puns of Ulger, from the fifth year of Ed. 
ward 111. until the elghth, do amount but to nine hundred and odd 


pounds, : Davier on I land. 
dies bande 26d df years after the earth was evade; It wake 


defiroyed In a deluge of water, Burnet't Theory, 
"he year, without regard to days, ends with an «dd day and old 
hoon, td minutes, and e onde of minutes; fo that it cannot 
be meatured by any even number of days, hours, or minutes. Holder, 
J Particular z vncouth z extraordinary; not like 
others; not to be numbered among any claſs, In 

a ſenſe of contempt or diſlike. 


Her madnels hath the ce Frame of ſenſe, 
een 
* * . 
Nr " 
To make vp my delight, | 
No «vi becoming graces, 


or Mette know not what's In faces, = 


ODD 


and parts in propagating of vice, 1 did not queſtion but 1 2 be 


treated as an odd Kind of a fellow). 
No fool Pythagoras was thought 
He made his liſt'ning ſcholars ſtand, 
Their mouth ill cover'd with their hand : 
Elſe, may be, ſome odd thinking youth, 
Might have refus'd to let his ears 
Attend the muſick of the ſpheres: Prior. 
This blue colour being made by nothing elſe than by reflection of 
a ſpecular ſuperficies, ſeems ſo odd a phenomenon, and ſo difficult 
to be explained by the vulgar hypotheſis of philoſophers, that I could 
not but think it deſerved to be taleen notice of. Netoton's Opticts. 
| So proud I am no ſlave, N 
So impudent I own myſelf no knaye, 
$o add, my country's ruin makes me grave. 
To counterpoiſe this hero of the mode, 
Some for renown are ſingular, and add; 
What other men diſlike is ſure to pleaſe 
Of all mankind theſe dear antipodes. Young. 


4. Not noted ; not taken into the common account; 


1 left him cooling of the air with ſighs, 
In an odd angle of the iſle, Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
There are yet miſſing ſome few odd lads that you remember not. 
| Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
5. W ; unaccountable ; fantaſtical, 
ow ſtrange or odd ſoe er I bear myſelf, 
As I, perchance, hereafter ſhall think meet, 
To put an antick diſpoſition on. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
It is an odd way of uniting parties to deprive a majority of part 
of their ancient right, by conferring it on a faction, who _— 


any right at all, ift. 

Patients have ſometimes coveted odd things which have relieved 

them; as ſalt and vinegar. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
With ſuch odd maxims to thy flocks retreat, 


Nor furniſh mirth for miniſters of Kate. 

6. Uncommon ; particular. 

The odd man to perform all three perfectly is, oy Sturmius. 
Aſcham's Schoolmaſter, 


Pectater. 


Pope. 


Yang. 


7. Unlucky. 


The truſt Othello him in, 
On ſome odd time of his infirmity, 
Will ſhake this iſland. Shake s Otbello. 


8. Unlikely; in appearance improper. 

Mr. Locke's Eſſay would be a very add book for a man to make 
himſelf maſter of, who would get a reputation by critical writings. 

Addiſon's Spefator. 

Opt. adv. "qo odd, This word and oddne/5, 

ſhould, I think, by written with one 4; but the 
writers almoſt all combine againſt it.] 
1, Not evenly. FO 
2. Strangely ; particularly; irregularly z unaccount- 
ably ; uncouthly ; contrarily to cuſtom, 

How oddly will it ſound, that I 


Muſt aſk my child forgiveneſs. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
One man is preſſed with poverty, and looks nh oddly 
upon it. f Collier on the Spleen, 


The dreams of ſleeping men are made up of the waking man's 
ideas, though for the moſt part oddly put together. Locke. 
'This child was near being excluded out of the ſpecies of man 
barely by his ſhape. It is certain a figure a little more oddly turned 
had caſt him, and he had been executed. Lotke. 
The real eſſence of ſubſtances we know not; and therefore are ſo 
undetermined in our nominal effences, which we make ourſelves, 
that if ſeveral men were to be aſked concerning ſome oddly-ſhaped 
fetus, whether it were a man or no? one ſhould meet with different 


anſwers. Locke. 
Her aukward love indeed was oddly fated z 
She and her Polly were too near related. Prior. 
As maſters in the clare obſcure, 
With various light your eyes allure; 
A flaming yellow here they ſpread z 
Draw off in blue, or c n red; 
Yet from theſe colours mix'd, 
Your ſight upon the whole is fix'd. | Prior. 
They had ſeen a great black ſubſtance lying on the ground very 
edd! ſhaped. Swift . 


Foſſils are very oddly and elegantly ſhaped, according to the mo- 
dification of their.conſtituent ſalts, or the cavities they are formed in. 


Bentley. 
O'ppurss. /. [from odd. 
1. The ſtate of being not even. : 
2. Strangeneſs; particularity z uncouthneſs ; irregu- 
larity. 

5 9 to recommend himſelf to poſterity, Cicero begged it as 
an alms of the hiſtorians, to remember his conſulſhip : and obſerve 
the oddneſt of the event; all their hiſtories are loſt, and the vanity 
of his requeſt ſtands recorded in his own writings. Dryden. 

A knave is apprehenſive of being diſcovered ; and this habitual 
concern puts an oddneſs into his looks. Collier, 

My wite fell into a violent diforder, and I was a little diſcom- 
poled at the oddneſs of the accident, Swift, 
Ops. a [ from d.] ; a 
1. Inequality; exceſs of either compared with the 
other. 

Between theſe two caſes there are great odds. _ Heoker, 
The caſe is yet not like, but there appeareth great odds between 
them. dpenſer en Ireland. 
I will lay the ods that ere this year explre, 
We bear our civil ſwords and native fire, 


As far as France, Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
I chiefly who enj I | 

$0 far the happier lot, = ng thee 

Pie- eminent by ſo much odd. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


Shall I give him to partake 

Full happineſs with me ? or rather not 
But keep the odd: of knowledge in my pow'r 
Without co-partner ? 

Cromwel, with «dds of number and of fate, 

|  Remov'd this bulwark of the church and Rate. Waller. 
All theſe, thus unequally furniſhed with truth, and advanced in 
knowledge, I ſuppoſe of ** natural parts ; all the odds between 
them has been the different ſcope that has been given to their under. 
ſtandings to range In. Locke, 
Judging is bulancing an account, and determining on which fide 
the od lie. Fg 6che, 
2. More than an even wager; more likely than the 
Since every man by nature Is very prone to think the beſt of him- 
felf, and of his own condition; it js odds but he will find a ſhrewd 
temptation, South, 
he proſbyterlan party endeavoured one day to Introduce a debate 
about repealing the teſt clauſe, when there appeared at leaſt four to 
one odd1 __ them. Swift. 
Some biſhop beſtows upon them ſame Inconſiderable benefice, 
hon ie e they are already encumbered with a numerous family. 
Swiſft's Adds 
3. Ane ſuperiority, — 

In force had much the odds of wood, 
"Twas nothing ſo; both ſides were balanc'd 
| Fo equal, none knew which was valiant. 

4 Quurre 


Malve. 
debate; diſpute. | f 


u Seedling. 
Ws ann have employed — 


I ean't ſpeak 
n this peeviſh . — Shakeſdeare's Obel 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 


KB 
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Ae n e 
at odd: e mornin 1 M 
He flaſhes into one grots — — Whlch, 
That ſets us all at add:. Shake : 
he fox, the ape, and the humble ER * King Lew, 
Were till at odds, being but three 3 N | 
Until the gooſe came out of door, 


And ſtald the odds by adding four, | 
Gods of mera das 7 Love Lab. I) 
Reſume not what themſelves have given, 
Or any brether God in heav'n ; 
Which keeps the peace among the Gods, 
Or they muſt always be at odds, Swifi'y 
Od. 1. 1595. A poem witten to be lun ee 
ſick ; a lyrick poem. The ode is either '0 my. 
greater or leſs kind. The leſs is charad af the 


weetneſs and eaſe ; the greater b 


ture, and quickneſs of tranſition, 

A man haunts the foreſt that abuſes our 3 
ing Roſalind on their barks; hangs odes 2 With can. 
gies on brambles, all forſooth deifying the name of Rola and ele. 
O run, prevent them with thy humble oz; od. Shai, 


And lay it lowly at his bleſſed feet, x 
What work among you ſcholar Gods! Mite, 
Phebus muſt write him am'rous oges ; | 
And thou, poor couſin, muſt compole 
His letters in ſubmiſſive proſe, | 
O'p1BLE. adj. [from od.] Hateful, - by 
l 


O'DIOUS. ad}. 15 Fr. odio/us, Lat.] 
t. Hateful ; deteſtable; abominable. 
For ever all goodneſs will be moſt charming: for 
neſs will be moſt odious. a 5 arming3 for ever il Wes 
Hatred is the paſſion of defence, and th Pratt 
included in its very eſſence. But then, if tha _ N 
hatred in the world, when there was ſcarce any thing © way been 


have acted within the compaſs of its ject, © at 


Let not the Trojans, with a feign'd retence -_ ach 
Of proffer d peace, delude the Lale r . 
Expel from Italy that odiout name. D 
- She breathes the cds fume "yi 


Of nauſeous teams, and poiſons all the room, 0 1 
2, * e to hate. 4 | | 
Another means for raiſing money, was ; 
fences of officers in great place, vhs by 2 "te " 
came moſt odiaus, ſo by juſtice in their puniſhments Kh. 171 
quired both love and applauſe. ; ade 
He had rendered himſelf odious to the parliament, Cn 
3. Cauſing hate; invidious, N 
| The ſeventh from thee, 
The only righteous in a world perverſe, 
And therefore hated, therefore ſo beſet 
With foes, for daring ſingle to be juſt, 
| ag w_ Lene _ 1 God would come 
| o judge them with his faints. Milton's Paradil 1; 
4+ A word expreſſive of diſguſt : uſed by 8 Ki 
Green fields, and ſhady groves, and cryſtal ſprings, — 


And larks, and nightingales, are odious things ; 

But ſmoke, and duſt, and noiſe, and crowds delight, ug 
O'piousLy. adv. [from odious.] ' * 
1. Hatefully; abominably. 

Had thy love, ſtill odiouſly pretended, 

Been as it ought, ſincere, it would haye taught thee 

Far other reas'nings. Ailton“: Agmit 
2, Invidiouſly ; ſo as to cauſe hate, | - 

Arbitrary power no ſober man can fear, either from the king's 


diſpoſition or his practice; 
from his miniſters. 13 
O'piousN Ess. . J. [from odious.] 
1. Hatefulneſs. FY 
Have a true ſenſe of his fin, of its odjouſneſs, and of its danger, . 
2. The ſtate of being hate. "OP " 
There was left of the blood rayal, an aged gentleman of approved 
2 who had gotten nothing by his coulin's power but danget 
rom him, and 6diov/neſs for him. e e ee Seas 
O'DIUM. 3. /. [Latin.) Invidiouſneſs; quality of 
provoking hate. 33 
The odium and offences which ſome men's rigour or remiſſoeſt 
had contracted upon my government, I was reſolyed to have expiateds 


King Charlets 
She threw the adium of the fact gn me, 

And publickly avow'd her love to you. Drydene 
Projectors, and inventors of new taxes being hateful to the people, 
ſeldom fail of bringing odium upon their maſter. Davenants 
OponTA'LG1ICK. adj. dd and a.] Pertaining to 

the tooth-ach, LL | 
O'poraTE, adj. [odoratus, Latin.) Scented; having 

a ſtrong ſcent, whether feetid or fragrant. ' 

Smelling is with a communication of the breath, or vapour of 
the object odorate. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
ODORVFFEROUS. /. [ oderifer, Latin.) Giving 
ſcent ; uſually ſweet of ſcent; fragrant; perfumed. 
A bottle of vinegar ſo buried, came forth more lively and . 


or even Where you would adlowſly lay it 


ferous, ſmelling almoſt like a violet. e l. 
There ſtood in this roome preſſes that encloſed @ 
Robes edoriferous. 75h Cu 
Gentle gales, 8 


Fanning their oderiſerous wings, diſpenſe | 

Native perfumes, and whiſper whence ns 
Theſe balmy ſpoils. ; ton's Par 
Smelling bodies ſend forth effluvlas of ſteams, without uy 
waſting. A grain of myſk will ſend forth oderiftrous parioe 3 
ſcores of years, without its being ſpent. * | Li. 
Onok1'yeROUSNESS. . J [from oderiferoxs.] Sei 

neſs of ſcent; fragrance. 

O'poroVs, adj. [odorns, Latin.] Fragrant; perfun- 


Such as might palaces for kings adorn. , 
We ſmell, becauſe parts of the od body touch 2 
our noſtrils. ä Cheyne's Phil, P 


O'pouk. . / [odor, Latin; odeur, French.] 


1. Scent, whether good or bad. 
| Democritus, l a dying, ſent for loaves of 1150 
which having opened and poured a little wine into them; 
himſelf alive with the cer till a certain feaſt was paſts =, 

InfuGons in air, for ſo we may call odour, have the Rt 1 
fities with infuſions in water; in that the ſeveral odwr! len fot 
in one flower or other body, Iiſue at ſeveral times, ſome ea") | 


later. they vi 
They refer ſapor unto ſalt, and odour unto Culpbur3 
much Cu GI. Brown's Vell H 
Where filver riv'lets play thro flow'ry mende, | 
Abd woodbines give their ſweets, and limes their 
Black kennels abſent odovrs ſhe regrets, 

F And ſtope her noſe at gay _ i 

2. Fragrance ; perfume ; ſweet ſcent. 
ue t ſraelt a garden of ſweet flowet5s 


Tat 


That dainty edu from them threw around, 2 
Far damiels fit to deck their lovers dd lay a moſt - 


with the king the would 


By her intercaſion 


ed; ſweet of ſcent. 
Such fragrant flowers do give moſt odorous ſmell, 1 
But her ſweet odour did them all excel. | $a | 
Their private roofs on od'rous timber borne, = Wal 


© 
= 52> KK. 


S 
SSF en 22 © 


S 


or 


_ favour to the people behind har, Clarendon. 
burned the holy incenſe in ſuch quantities & refreſh- 
jtude with its odours, and 2 about 

fume» Addiſon. 
| combination of vowels does not properly 

08. T to our language, nor is ever found but in 
belo from the Greek, and not 


ived 55 . 
r. our manner of writing: as has in ſue 
words — os. 1. J. [olxorurds3 aconomique, French, 
gcoN conomy. Both it and its derivatives are under 
from oe Management of houſehold affairs, 
rener d lewing his buſineſs wholly to his miniſters, is as dan- 
A Pin exrour in politics, as a maſter's commirting all to his 
us i in eeconanichss L'Eftrange. 


ſervanty , . | adj. obe fAtxIx de from ol»» me ] 
8 reſpeing at whole habitable world. 


js Ni neil was not received as an oecumenical council in 
85 _ "atern patriarchates, excepting only that of Conſtanti- 


Stilling fleet. 
* uſt not make a computation of the Catholick church from 


fit which was within the compaſs of the Roman empire, 

aach elle oecumenical. 5 Leſley. 
g u. 1. J. [ cidnuay from od, to ſwell.] A tu- 
ue It is now and commonly by ſurgeons con- 
dne toa white, ſoft, inſenſible tumour, proceeding 


from cold and aqueous humours, ſuch as happen to 


ick conſtitutions, Ding. 
Hoh. TICK. 1 * Lo oedema.) Pertaining to an 
Odna Tous. 1 oedems. 


It is primarily generated out of the effuſion of melancholick 
Mood, or ſecondarily out of the dregs and remainder of a phlegmo- 
or oedematick tumour. : | Harvey. 
t diſcharge of matter, and the extremity of pain, waſted 
her, ocdematevs ſwellings aroſe in her legs, and ſhe langviſhed and 
led iſeman's Surgery. 
0111140. 3. / [from oeil, French.] Glance; wink; 
token of the eye. | 
She gave oeiliads and moſt ſpeaking looks | 
To noble Edmund. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
dx. contraſted from ower. See Oven, 
Bis tears defac'd the ſurface of the well, 
With circle after circle as they fell, 
And now the lovely face but half appears, 
Her kun with wrinkles and defac'd with tears, 
Orzorna'cus. n. J. [from gow, wicker, from ſome 
{militude in the ſtructure of this part to the con- 
texture of that; and @ayw to eat.] The gullet; a 


he mouth, lying all along between the windpipe 
or the joints of the neck and back, to the fifth 
joint of the back, where it turns a little to the right, 
and gives way to the deſcending arter 


3 


turns again to the left, pierces the midriff, and is 
continued to the left orifice of ne” ſtomach, Quincy. 
Wounds penetrating the oeſophagus and .aſpera arteria, require to 
liche 14 eſpecially thoſe of the oeſophagus, where the ſuſte- 
nance and ſaliva ſo continually preſſeth into it. Wiſeman's Surgery. 


\ fred, [op, Saxon. 
3 if 1 * the Ibnues that follows another 


in copſtruftion ; as, of theſe part were flain ; that is, 


theſe. 
hg inſtantly raiſe up the groſs 
Of full three thouſand ducats. | Shakeſpeare. 
He to his natural endowments of a large invention, a ripe judge- 


ment, and a ſtrong memory, has joined the knowledge of the libe- 
nal uu. ; ; Dryden. 

All men naturally fly to Gad in 2 and the moſt atheiſti- 
cal perſon in the world, when forſaken of all hopes of any other 
relief, is forced to acknowledge him. Tillotſon. 

The rouſing of the mind with ſome degrees of vigour, does ſet 
it free from thoſe idle com ions. 5 Locke. 


The nue of land is raiſed only en 
t. 
will receive it at laſt with an ample accumulation of inte- 
4 N ple go, idge. 


3. tis put among ſuperlative adjectives. 
The moſt renowned of all are thoſe to whom the name is given 
Philippine, = Albert Deſcription of the World, 
We profeſs to be animated with the beſt hopes of any men in the 
world. Tillot Ne 
At midnight, the moſt diſmal and unſeaſonable time of all other, 
il thoſe virgins aroſe and trimmed their lamps. Tillotſen. 
We are not to deſcribe our ſhepherds as ſhepherds at this day 
ally are, but as they may be conceived then to have been, when 
the beſt of men followed the employment. 
ban of all worldly bleſſings, is the moſt valuable. 
» From, 
The captain of the Helots, with a blow whoſe violence grew o 
fur, not of frength, or of Rrength proceeding of fury, Rruck. Pal- 
y 0 ſide of the head. 1 Sidney. 
ne that 1 brought u a „one that 
I fav'd from Fad og 22 wo Gentlemen of Verona. 
He bonowe 
would bey bim again when he was able. 
It as called Corcyra of Corcyra, 


Pope. 
Saal. 


| Sandys's Travels. 
* Concerning ; relating to. 
The quarrel is not now of fame and tribute, 


All ha 
& Out 2.9 —— 


She 
1 Adel. — excue'd 
Mace in al, like earth in this alone, ; 
v ew ſtates by her ſypport do ſtand, 
dat ſhe rſelf ſupported is none, 
ww 6,2, de finger of the Almighty's hand. Davies. 
. "Aly entertained of the Engliſh conſul. Sandys. 
more honourable man than Wr 1 
According to. ; 


upon the hold nativh, and leave. 2 pleaſant 


t Py 


Addiſon. | 
Jong, large, and round canal, x deſcends from | 


and both | 
zun by one another, till at the ninth the oe/aphagus | 


d a box of the ear of the Engliſhman, and ſwore he 


Smallridge. 


3 


The ſenate ; 
And people of Rome, of their accuſtom'd greatneſs, 
Will ſharply and ſ. vindicate 
Not only any fact, but any practice 
Gainſt the ſtate. | 


They do of right belong to you, being moſt 
RE g to you, being 


Ben Jomſon's Catiline. | 
of them firſt preached 
Tillotſon's Dedication. : 
Tancred, whoſe delight 
Was plac'd in his fair daughter's daily fight, 
/ cuſtom, when his tate affairs were done, ' 
Yould paſs his pleaſing hours with her alone. ye env l 
9. Noting power, ability, choice, or ſpontaneity. Wich 
the reciprocal pronoun. 
Some ſoils put forth odorate herbs of themſelves z as wild thyme. . 
Bacon's Natural H,. ftory. 
o himſelf man is confeſſedly unequal to his duty. 
he Venice glaſſes would crack of themſelves. 
Of himſelf is none, 
But that eternal infinite and one, 
Who never did begin, who ne'er can end; 
On him all beings, as their ſource, depend. 
The thirſty cattle, of themſelves abſtain'd 
From water, and their graſly fare diſdain'd. Dryden. 
To aſſert mankind to have been of himſelf, and without a cauſe, 
hath this invingible objection againſt it, that we plainly ſee every 
man to be from another. . Tillotſon. 
No particle of matter, nor any combination of particles; that is, 
no bodies can either move of themſelves, or of themſelves alter the 
direction of their motion. Cheyne. 
A free people, as ſoon as they fall into any acts of civil ſocie 
do of themſelves divide into three powers. wiſh 
- Howe'er it was civil in angel or elf, 
For he ne'er could have filled it ſo well of himſelf. Swift. 
10. Noting properties, qualities, or condition. 
He was a man of a decayed fortune, and of no good education. 
Clarendon. 
The colour of a body may be changed by a liquor which of itſelf 
is of no colour, provided it be ſaline. 6 Beyle. 
The freſh eglantine exhal'd a breath, 
Whoſe odours were of pow'r to raiſe from death. Dryden. 
A man may ſuſpend the act of his choice from being determined 
for or againſt the thing propoſed, till he has examined whether it be 
really of a nature, in itſelf and conſequences, to make him happy 
or no. Lecke. 


I The value of land is raiſed, when remaining of the ſame fertility 
it comes to yield more rent. , Locke. 


11. Noting extraction. 
| Lunsford was a man of an ancient family in Suſſex. 


Clarendon. 
Mr. Rowe was born of an ancient family in Devonſhire, that for 
many ages had made a handſome figure in their country. 


$ : Rowe's Life. 

12. Noting adherence, or belonging. 

| Tabel, a wealthy Hebrew of my tribe, 

Will furniſh me. bakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
Pray that in towns and temples of our own, 

The name of great Anchiſes may . Dryden. 

13. Noting the matter of any thing. 

| The chariot was all of cedar, gilt and adorned with cryſtal, ſave 
that the fore-end had pannels of ſaphires ſet in borders of gold, and 
the hinder end the like of emeralds of the Peru colour. Bacon, 
The common materials which the / 2/0 made mr ſhips /, 

were the wild aſh, the eyergreen oak, the beech, and the alder. 

* Arbuthnot on Coins. 


Dryden. 


14. Noting the motive. | 

It was not of my own choice T undertook this work. 

Our ſoy'reign Lord has ponder'd in his mind 
The means to ſpare the blood of gentle kind; 
And of his grace and inborn clemency, 
He modifies his firſt ſevere decree. 
15. Noting form or manner of exiſtence, _ 

As if our Lord, even of purpoſe to prevent this fancy of extem- 
poral and voluntary prayers, had not left of his own framing, one 
which might remain as a part of the church liturgy, and ſerve as a 
pattern whereby to frame all other prayers with efficacy, yet with- 
out ſuperfluity of words. | : ober. 

16. Noting ſomething that has ſome particular quality. 

Mother, ſays the thruſh, never had any ſuch a friend as I have 
of this ſwallow. No, ſays ſhe, nor ever mother ſuch a fool as 1 

ve of this ſame thruſh, | L' Eftrange. 

17. Noting faculties of power granted. 
If any man miniſter, let him do it as of the ability which God 
giveth. 1 Feter, iv. 11. 
18. Noting preference, or poſtponence. 
Your highneſs ſhall repoſe you at the Tower. 
AI do nat like the Tower of any place. 
19. Noting change of one ſtate to another. 
O miſerable of happy ! is this the end 
Of this new glorious world, and me ſo late 
'The glory of that glory, who now become 
Accurs'd, of bleſſed ? Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
20. Noting cauſality. 5 

Good nature, by which I mean beneficence and candour, is the 
product of right reaſon ; which of neceſſity will give allowance to 
the failures of others, by conſidering that there is nothing perſect 
in mankind. 8 Dryden. 

21. Noting proportion. | 

How many are there of an hundred, even amongſt ſcholars them- 
ſelves. : Locke. 

22. Noting kind or ſpecies. 

To cultivate the advantages of ſucceſs, is an affair of the cabi- 
net; and the negle& of this ſucceſs may be of the moſt fatal con- 
ſequence to a nation. : . „ Swift, 

23. It is put before an indefinite expreſſion of time: as, 
late, in late times; of old, in old time, 
ave adopted the three hypoſtatical 


Dryden. 


Shakeſpeare. 


wrong . Boyle on Colours 

* [4 71. 

Mk f * ww E Bun : den of old moo of mighty fame, Dan 

is eannot be unde the firſt diſpoſition of the waters mant prinee, ms 098 2s Renee , 
were before the flood, Ef 28 Burnet. Orr. adv. [ af}, Dutch. ] 


1. Of this adverb the chief uſe is to conjoin it with 


bs: as, to come off; to fly off ; to take F; which 
fd this leg he had fome to ſpare, = Grad wakes l * of 
To fred the famiſh'd and to clothe the bare. Dryden. ſed a la 8 
once again, and for thy huſband loſt, 2. It is generally oppoſed to on : gs, to lay an; to 
" Lo Al that's left of him, thy huMand's ghoſt. Dryden. of n this caſe it ſignifies, diſunion ; ſeparation 
00g. | | reach of continuity, 
* perſon others poems den. Since the wiſdom of their choice is rather to have my cap than my 
of 0 — canſt — AE bans, til practice the inſfinuating nod, and be off to then moſt 
* Jove, whene'er he thunders, calls thee ſon. Dryden. | counterfeitly, Shakeſpeare's Coriolgnus. 
1 e to mind any clergyman of my own acquaint- Where are you, Sir John ? _— off, with your boots. Shak. 
wholly exempt from this error. Swift. | 
4 2. _ ſenſe was once very frequent, but is — The lurking gold upon the fatal tree z 
in uſe, 


Then rend it off. Dryden. 
A piece of e HI for a ſhilling, that has half the ſilver 
clipped off, is no more a ſhilling than a piece of wood, which was 
once a ſealed yard, is ſtill a yard, when one it is broke , Locke, 


ifies diſtance. 
” a 1 — of og at fcarcely off a mile, 

In goodly form comes on the enemy. Shakeſpeare. 

About thirty paces off were placed harquebuſiers. ; nollet. 

4. In painting or ſtatuary it ſignifies projection or re- 

lief. : | 

lece 

This Lg well and excellent. Sbaleſpeare 


7. On the oppoſite ſide of a queſtion. 


9. Of hand ; not ſtudied. 


OFF 


5. ſe fignifiec Nerf abſence or departure. 
ow ; 4 GN 
Nr r 
6, It fignifies any kind of diſappointment ; defeat; 
interruption ; adverſe diviſion : as, the affair is 4 3 
the match is . ö 


The queſtions no way touch upon puritaniſm, either of or on. 
Con. 
8. From; not toward, ' | Ha. 
Philoclea, whoſe delight of hearing and ſeeing was before a 
from interrupting her, gave herſelf to be ſetn unto her with ſ 


a lightening of. beauty upon Zelmane, that neither ſhe could look 
on, nor would look of. h Sidney. 


. Several ſtarts of fancy off hand look. well enough. L'Eftranges 
10. To be of, In common talk, ſignifies to recede 
from an intended contract or deſign. 
11. — a come off. To eſcape by ſome 
te . 
12. To get . To make eſcape. 
13. To ge . To deſert ; to abandon, 
14. To go off. Applied to guns, to take fire and 
diſcharged; borrowed from' the arrow and bow. 
15. Well or ill F. Having good or bad ſucceſs. . 
16. Of, whether alone or in compoſition, means either 
literally or figuratively, diejunction, abſence, priva- 
tion, or diſtance, 2 
Orr. interjef. An expreſſion of abhorrence, or com- 
mand to depart. | | ; 
M or I fly for ever from thy ſight. Smith's Pbæd. and Hig. 
Orr. prep. | We TE 
n find 
continu again the ſame pain; and fin 
violent I burnt it, _ * more after pal third time * 
off my legs, nor kept my chamber a day. Temple. 
2. Diſtant from. e et ee 6 
Cicero's Tuſeuſum was at a place called Grotto Ferrate, about 
two miles of this town, though moſt of the modern writers have 
fixed it to Freſcati. © Addiſon on Italy. 
O'rFaL. 4. J. [off fall, ſays Skinner, that which falls 
from the table: perhaps from ofa, Latin, ] 
1. Waſte meat; that which is nat eaten at the table. 


He let out the galt of his t ta intereſt, and kept a regiſter 
of ſach debtors Yi pocket-boak | dn, | 


accident or ſab- 


* 


be 


2. Carrion ; coarſe fleſh. _ 
I ſhould have fatted all the region kites | 
With this ſlave's l. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


Cram'd, and gorg'd, nigh burſt, 
With ſuck' d and glutted Val. Milton's Paradiſe Liſt 
3+ Refuſe; that which is thrown away as of no value. 


To have right to deal in things ſacred, was accounted an argu- 


ment of a noble and illuſtrious deſcent z God would not accept the 
Mali of other profeſſions. =O Feutb. 
If a man bemoan his lot, | 
That after death his mouldring limbs ſhall rot, 
A ſecret ſting remains within his mind; 1255 
The fool is to his own caſt ali kind. Dryden. 
They commonly fat hogs with / corns, Mertimer. 


4+ Any thing of no eſteem. 
What traſh is Rome ? what 
OFFE'NCE. 2. 
fend, a Latin. ] 
1. Crime; aQ of wickedneſs. ' 
Thither with ſpeed their haſty courſe they ply'd, Ho 
Where Chriſt the Lord for our offences dy'd. Fairfaxs 
Thou haſt ſtol'n that, which after ſome few hours 
Were thine without offences Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
2. A tranſgreſſion. 7 "ks 
If, by the law of nature, every man hath not a power to puniſh 
offences againſt it, I ſee not how the magiſtrates of any community 
can punith an alien of another country. | | le. 
3. Injury. 0 n 5 
I have given my opinion againſt the authority of two great men, but 
I hope without offence to their memories z for I loved them living, 
and reverence them dead; Dryden. 
4. Diſpleaſure given; cauſe of diſguſt; ſcandal. 
Giving no offence in any thing, that the miniſtry be not blamed. 
| 2 Cor. vi. 3. 
He remembered the injury of the children of Bean, who had 
been a ſnare and an offence unto the people. 1 Mac. iv. 
The pleaſures of the touch are greater than thoſe of the other 
ſenſes; as in warming upon cold, or refrigeration upon heat : for 
as the pains of the touch are greater than the offences of other ſenſes, 
ſo likewiſe are the pleaſures. | Bacon. 
By great and ſcandalous offences, by incorrigible miſdemeanours, 
we may incur the cenſure of the church. 5 Pearſon. 
5. Anger; ditpleaſure conceived, 
Farneſt in every preſent humour, and making himſelf brave in 
his liking, he was content to give them juſt cauſe of offence when 
they had power to make juſt revenge. | Sidneys 
6. Attack; act of the aſſailant, 
Courteſy, that ſeemed incorporated in his heart, would not be 
perſuaded to offer any offence, but only to ſtand upon the beſt de- 
fenſive guard. | | Sidney. 
I have equal ſkill in all the weapons of offence, Richardſon. 
Orrg'ncgrvi. adj. [offence and full.) Injurious ; 
giving diſpleaſure. | 
tc ; 


ſeems your moſt offenceful act ' 
Was mutually committed. Shakeſpeare's Meaſare for Man. 
Orrx'NCELEss. adj. [from . Unoffending; in- 
nocent. | 
You are but now caſt in his mood, a puniſhment more in poli 
than in malice; even ſo as one would beat his e eleſs dog to af, 
fright an imperious lion. Shakeſpeare's Othelloe 
To Orrx'nD. v. a. [offendo, Latin. a 
1. To make angry z to diſpleaſe, 
© If much you note him 
You ſhall offend him, and extend his paſſion, | 
Feed and regard him not. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Three ſorts of men my ſoul hateth, and I am greatly o ed ag 


their life. Zecluſ. xxv. 24 
The emperor himſelf came running to the place in his armour, 


wubbich and what offel 7 Shak. 
V [ofince, French; ua, from of 


LY 


aps reproving them of cowardice who had forſaken the place, 
and gr evouſiy offended with them who had kept ſuch negligent 
Watch. 


Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 
Groſs fins are plainly ſeen, and eafily avoided by perſons that 
profeſs religion. But the indiſcreet and dangerous uſe of innocent 
and lawful things, as it does not ſhock and . our conſclences, 
ſo it is difficult to make people at all ſenſible of the danger of it. Law. 
2. To aſſail ; to attack, 


He was faln to defend himſelf, and withal ſo to * that 
* unlucky blow the poor Philoxenus fell dend at his feet. Sidngys 

3. To tranſgreſs ; to violate. | 

| any 
More to effend the law. Ballad. 
4. To injure. 8 0 
Cheaply you fin, and puniſh crimes with eaſe, 

| Not as th offended, but the offenders pleaſe. Dryden. 


To 


O F F 


Orr, v. „. | | 
1. To be criminal ; to tranſgreſs the law. 
This man that of earthly matter maketh graven _ knoweth 
himſelf to offend above all others. "de xiv. 13. 
. Whoſvever (hall keep the whole law, and yet offend in one 239% 
he bs guilty F al amet, II. 10. 
The bithops therefore of the church of England did noways /- 
end by receiving from the Roman church into our divine ſervice, 


ſuch materials, circumſtances or ceremonies as were gt rom 
: Ie. 


good, 
2. To cauſe anger. Y 
1 ſhall offend, either to detain or give It. Shakeſpeare's X. Lear. 
„To commit tranſgreſſion: with a 3 5 
in many inſtances it 


Swift . 


Our language is extremely Imperfect, 
effends againſt every part of grammar. 


Orr nbi. n. /. [from To end.] 
1. A criminal z one who has comm 


tranſgreſſor ; a guilty perſon, 
All * watch F iniquity are cut off, that make a man an 
Every actual fin, beſidet 


d, Iſaiab, xxix+ 41. 
oe ma_ the three former, 155 be conſide red 
with a fourth thing, to wit, a certain ſtain, 
prints and leaves in the offender, 


or blot, which it im- 
So like a fly the poor offender dies 3 


itted a crime; a 


Perkins. 


But like the waſp, the rich eſcapes and flies, Denham, 
How ſhall 1 loſe the fin, yet keep the ſenſe, 
And love th' offender, yet deteſt th' oftence ? Pepe. 


The conſcience of the offender ſhall be ſharper than an avenger's 


lariſJa. 

He that, without a neceſſary cauſe, abſents himſelf from publick 

prayers, euts himlielf off . the church, which hath always been 

thought ſo unhappy a _ that jt is the greateſt puniſhment the go- 

vernors of the church can lay upon the worſt offender. Duty of Man. 
2. One who has done an injury. 
| All vengeance comes toe ſhort, 


Which can purſue th' | avg Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 
Ovyu'nDRE%s, „ J [from offender.) A woman that 
__ offends, 


Virginity murthers Itſelf, and ſhould be buried in highways out 
of all ſandtified limit, as a deſperate offendreſs againſt nature. Shak, 
Orr. adj. Le, Fr. from offenſus, Latin, ] 
1. Cauſing anger Gipleating ; diſguſting 
Since no man can do Ill with a good conſcience, the conſolation 
which we herein ſeem to find js but a meer deceitful pleaſing of 
ourſelves In error, which muſt needs turn to our greater grief, if 
that which we do to pleaſe God moſt, be for the manifold detects 
thereof offenſive unto him. Hooker, 
It ſhall ſuffice, to touch ſuch cuſtoms of the Iriſh as ſeem 
een us and repugnant to good government, Spenſer. 
2. Cauſing pain; nr, n, 
t js an excellent opener for the liver, but offenſive to the ſtomach. 
wo oy 5 '  Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
The ſun was In Cancer, in the hotteſt time of the year, and the 
heat was very offenſive to me. Brown's Travels. 
Some particular acrimony in the ſtomach ſometimes makes it 
offenſive, and which cuſtom at laſt will overcome. Arbutbnot. 
3. Aſlailant; not deſfenſive. | 
He recounted the benefits and favours that he had done him, in 
provoking a mighty and opulent king by an offenſive war in his 
quarrel, Bacon, 
We enquire concerning the advantages and diſadvantages betwixt 
thoſe military Hu engines uſed among the ancients, and thoſe 
of thelk latter ages. 
Their avoiding, as much as poſſible, the defenſive part, where 
the main ſtreſs lies, and keeping themſelves chiefly to the offenſive ; 
perpetually objeQting to the Catholick ſcheme, inſtead of clearing u 
the difficu. ties which clog their own. Maerland. 
OrrK"naivsLly, adv. [from offenſive, 


1. Miſchievouſly ; injuriouſly, 


In the leaſt thing done offenſively againſt the good of men, whoſe | 


benefit we aught to ſeek for av our own, we plainly ſhew that we 


do not acknowledge God to be ſuch as indeed he le. Hooker, 
a, $0 as tO caule uneaſineſs or diſpleaſure, | 
A lady had her fight diſordered, ſo that the images in her hang- 


Inge did appear to her, if the room were not extraordinarily dark. 

enad, embelilſhed with ſeveral offenſively vivid colours. — Boyle. 

By way of attack ; not defenſively, 

FF&"NSLVENKAS8, . % [from offenſive.] 
1. Injuriouſneſs ; milchief. | 
a. Cauſe of diſguſt. 

The muſcles of the body, being preſerved ſound and limber upon 

the bones, all the motions of the parts might be explicated with 
| the greateſt vaſe and without any offenfivenc/1. Grew's Muſeums 
To OFFER. v. a. (re, Lat. offrir, French, 
1. To prove z to exhibit any thing ſo as that it may 
be taken or received, 

Some Ideas forwardly offer themſelves to all men's underſtandings; 
ſome fort of truths reſult from any Ideas, as ſoon as the mind puts 
them into propoſitions. Locke, 

Servants placing happineſs in ſtrong drink, make court to my 
young matter, by rig him that which they love, Locke, 

The heathen women under the Mogul, %% themſelves to the 
flames at the death of thelr huſbands. Collier, 

2, To ſacrifce; to immolate ; to preſent as an act of 
worſhip : often with wp, emphatical, 


"They offered unto the of the ſpoil which they had brought, 
ſeven hundred oxen. ;bron. xv. 11. 
An holy prieſthood to % wp ſpiritual ſacrifices, 1 Pet. lis 8. 


Whole herds of offer bulls about the fire, 
And briſtled boars and woolly ſheep expire. Dryden, 
When a man i called upon to offer wp himſelf to his Wn pany 
and to reſign to juſtice and truth, he ſhould be fo far from avoiding 


the lifts, that he ſhould rather enter with inclination, ahd thank 


God for the honour, Collier, 
3. To bid, as a price or reward, | 
Nor, hould@ thou * all thy little tore, 
Will rich lolas yield, but er more. | Dryden, 


4+ To attempt ; to commence, 
Lylimachus armed about three thouſand men, and began firſt to 
er violence, a Mee Iv. 40. 
To propoſe. | | 
In that extent wherein the mind wanders la remote ſpeculations, 

It irs not one Jot beyond thoſe ideas which ſenſe or tefleclon have 


$+ 


e For Its contemplation, Locke, 
Oer author offers no reaſons Lecle. 
Jo Orr . . 
1, To de preſen 


t to de at hand; to preſent itſelf. 
Th' ocenfion * and the youth complies, D 

2. To make an attempt. . 

No thought can \magine a greater heart to (ee and contemm dan- 

— where danger would offer to make any wrongful threataing upon 

. Sidncy, 

We _ * to I ſhore, and effeod — land. Bacon. 
ne offers, and In of ring makes a ay 

Another forward lh Arr rv mo mare. Dan, Civil War. 

1 would treat the pope and his cardinals roughly, if they offer cd 


to fee my wife without my leave. „ 
J. With «7, to make an attempt, 
1 will not at that 1 cannot Bacon, 
and eva frbow protuming ts bl when an hn rs 
| 8 o 
have ever — * 3 


Wilkins. 


OFF 


Write down and make ſigns to him to pronounee them, and guide | 
him by ſhewing him by the motion of your own lips to offer at one 
of thole letters; which being the eaſieſt, he will ſtumble upon one 
of them. g er. 

The maſquerade ſucceeded ſo well wich him, that he would be 
offering at the ſhepherd's voige and call too. L' Eftrange. 

It contains the grounds of his doctrine, and offers at ſomewhat 
towards the diſproof of mine. *. Atterbury. 

Without offering at any other remedy, we haſtily engaged in a war, 
which hath coſt us ſixty millions. Swift. 


Orr. n. . [ofre, French, from the verb.] 


1. Propoſal of advantage to another. 
Some nymphs there are, too conſcious of their face z 
Theſe ſwell their proſpects, and exalt their pride, 
When offers are diſdain'd, and love deny'd. 


2. Firſt advance. 
Force compels this offer, 
And it proceeds from policy, not love. 
—— Mowbray, you overween to take it ſo: 
This offer comes from mercy, not from fear. 
| What wouldſt beg, Laertes, 
That ſhall not be my offer, not thy aſking ? 
3+ Propoſal made 


Y 


Pope. 


Shakeſpeare. 
Shakeſpeare. 


Th' offers he doth make, © 
Were not for him to give, nor them to take. Danie!. 
I enjoined all the ladies to tell the company, in caſe they had been 
in the ſiege, and had the ſame offer made them as the good women of 
that place, what every one of them would have brought off with her, 
and have thought moſt worth the ſaving. Addiſon's SpeFtator. 
It carries too great an imputation of ignorance, or folly, to quit 
and renounce former tenets upon the offer of an argument which 
cannot immediately be anſwered, Locle. 
The Arians, Eunomians and Macedonians, were then formally 
and ſolemnly challenged by the Catholicks, to refer the matter in 
diſpute to the concurring judgment of the writers that lived before 
the controverſy began; but they declined the offer. Waterland. 
4. Price bid; act of bidding a price. 
When ſtock is high, they come between, 
Making by ſecond hand their offers ; 
Then cunningly retire unſeen, 
With each a million in his coffers. 
5. Attempt ; endeavour, 

Many motions, though they be unprofitable to expel that which 
hurteth, yet they are offers of nature, and cauſe motions by conſent ; 
as in groaning, or crying upon pain. 

It is in the power of every one to make ſome eſſay, ſome offer 

and attempt, fo as to ſhew that the heart is not idle or inſenfible, 


Sau ft. 


wants ſtrength to bring forth. South's Sermons. 

One ſees in it a kind of offer at modern architecture, but at the 
ſame time that the architect has ſhown his diſlike of the Gothic 
manner, one may ſee that they were not arrived at the knowledge of 
the true way. | Addiſon on Italy. 
6. Something given by way of acknowledgment. 

Fair ſtreams that do vouchſafe in your clearneſs to repreſent unto 
me my blubbered face, let the tribute offer of my tears procure your 
ſtay awhile with me, that I may begin yet at laſt to find ſomething 


that pities me. Sidney. 
O'yrxnER. . ½ [from er.] 
1. One who makes an otter, 
Bold offerers | 
Of ſuite and gifts to thy renowned wife, Chapman. 


2. One who ſacrifices, or dedicates in worſhip. - 
If the mind of the erer be good, this is the only thing God 
reſpecteth. ooker. 
When he commanded Abraham to ſacrifice Iſaac, the place of the 
offering was not left undetermined, and to the offerer's diſcretion. 
South's Sermans, 
O'ryrriNo, n, / [from r.] A ſacrifice; any 
thing immolated, or offered in worſhip. | 
Plucking the entrails of an offering forth, 


They could not find a heart within the beaſt. Shakeſpeare. 
T © are polluted frings, more abhorr'd | 
Than ſpotted livers in the ſacrifice, Shakeſpeare. 


When thou ſhalt make his ſoul an offering for fin, he ſhall tee his 

ſeed. | Jaiab, lil. 10. 
The gloomy god 

Stood mute with awe, to ſee the golden rod 


ö 
Admir'd the deſtin d of ring to his queen, 


A venerable gift ſo rarely ſeen. Dryden. 
What nations now to Juno's pow'r will pray, 
Or off rings on my (lighted altars lay? Dryden's Virgil. 


I'll favour her, 
That my awaken'd foul my take her flight, 
Renew'd in all her ſtrength, and freſh with life, 


An offering fit for heaven, Addiſon's Cato. 
Interior ofterings to thy god of vice ; 

Are duly paid in fiddles, cards, and dice. Young. 

Oryk'kTORY., u. . [effertoire, French.) The act of 


offering. | | 
He went into St. Paul's church, where he made offe+tory of his 
ſtandatds, and had orizons and Te Deum ſung. Haucen. 
The adminiſtration of the ſacrament he reduced to an imitation, 
though a diſtant one, of primitive frequency, to once a month, 
and therewith its anciently inſeparable appendant, the offer tory. Fell. 
Orru'nTURE, . % (from offer.) Offer ; propoſal of 
kindneſs, A word not in uſe. | 


Thou haſt prevented us with offertures of thy love, even when 
we were thine enemies. ' King Charles. 


O'FFICE. / [office, French; officium, Latin.] 
1. A public * or employment; magiſtracy. 


ou have contriv'd to take 
From Rome all ſeaſon'd office, and to wind 


Yourſelf into a power tyrannical, Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Methought this ſtaff, mine office-badge 101 court, 


Way broke in twain, Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
The inſolence of office, Shakeſpeare, 
Is it the magiſtrate's office, to hear cauſes or ſuits at law; and to 


decide them ? 
2. Agency; peculiar uſe. | 
All things that you ſhould uſe to do me wrong, 
Deny thelr office. Shakeſpeare's King Nn. 
In this experiment the ſeveral intervals of the teeth of the comb 
do the office of ſo many pritms, every interval producing the phe. 
nomenon of one priſm. | Newton's Opticks, 
3+ Buſineſs ; particular employment. 
| The ſun was ſunk, and after him the tar 
Of Heſperus, whoſe office is to bring 
Twilight upen the earth, Milton's Paradiſe L. 
4. AQ of good or ill voluntarily tendered. 
Wolves and bears 
Like r afide, have done 
Nees ty. Shah ': Winter" . 
Mrs. Ford, 1 lor 1 are 2 — 


obſequious In your love, and I profeſs 
requital to a hair's breadth ; not only in the ſimple of 4 dut 


in all the accouſtrement, complement, and ceremony of it. SH. 


Kettlewworth, 


1 would 1 could do a good between you. £$& . 
The wolf took occaſion to do the fon a — Mee. 2 

1 you _ 2 pious offices on 
0 tave t ques of , Troy. Dryden' Virgil. 
5. AQof worſhip. : tus 

Inſtruct h BE. g 
you how t“ heavens, and bows 

To morning's holy offices $ oY . 


Bacon. 1 


- but that it is full and big, and knows itſelf to be fo, though it | 


or 


6. Formulary of devotions. | 
Whoſoever hath children and ſervantz 


| Fee for them, if they are not fitted for more regular 
7. Rooms in a houſe appropriated to 
What do we but draw anew the 
In fewer offices ? at leaſt deſiſt 
To build at all. | 
Let offices ſtand at diſtance, with ſome 
them to the palace itſelf, 
8. [Offcina, 
acted. 
What ſhall good old York fee there, 
But empty lodgings and unfurniſh'd walls, 
Unpeopled offices, untrodden ſtones ? Shak, 


low g 


ſcruples in the king's conſcience, yet as if the 
money were in ſeveral offices, that the one was 
with the other, went on with as great rage as 

He had ſet up a kind of office of addreſs; 
dencies by letters. 


To O'prics. v. a. [from the 
to diſcharge ; to do. 
I will be gone, altho? 
The air of Paradiſe did fan the houſe, 
And angels Mic d all. 
O'rriekx. 2. /. [officier, French. | 
1. A man employed by the publick. 
"Tis an office of 
And you an officer fit for the place, 
Submit you to the people's voices, 
Allow their officers, and be content 
To ſuffer lawful cenſure, 


not 
ever, 


us at firſt to conduct us to the ſtranger's houſe, 
If it ſhould fall into the French hands, 
turn to be the ſeveral officers of his court. . 


approaches. | 

Birds of prey are an emblem of rapacioug « 
power takes away by violence from them, 
they took away from others. ES 

Since he has appointed officers to hear it, a ſui 
muſt needs be innocent. - 
2. A commander in the army. 

If he did not nimbly ply the ſpade, 

His ſurly officer ne'er fail'd to crack 
His knotty cudgel on his tougher back. 

I ſummon'd all my efficers in haſte, 
All came reſolv'd to die in my defence, 


had little or no (kill in that element. 


or man accountable to the law. 
The thieves are poſſeſt with fear 


| Each takes his fellow for an officer, 
| We'charge you 
To go with us unto the officers. 
O'rr1caRED. adj, [from officer, 
R with commanders. 
What could 


outlaws ? 


Addi 
 Orrr'cial. adj. [official, Fr. from office. 


their proviſions had been ſuperfluous, 
2, Pertaining to a publick charge. 
. Phe tribunes 
Endue you with the people's voice. Remains 
That in th' officia/ marks inveſted, you 
Anon do meet the ſenate. 
Ore1'ClAL, 2. /. | 
Official is that perſon to whom the cognizance of 
mitted by ſuch as have eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction. 
A poor man found a prieſt over-familiar with his 


before the biſhop's official for defamation. 
Orriciatr v. 2. J [officialts, Fr. 
charge or poſt of an official. | 
The office of an Mcialiy to an archdeacon, 
To OrriciAT ER. v. 
ſequence of office. 
All her number'd ſtars that ſeem to rowl 
Spaces ineomprehenſiblo, for ſuch 
Their diſtance argues, and their ſwift return 
Diurnal, merely to officiate light 
Round this opacous earth, this punctual ſpot. 
To OpFF1'CIATE, v. . 19 
1. To diſcharge an office, commonly 
. No miniſter e 
omit any part of that which is commanded by the 
Who of the biſhops or prieſts that 
places of their ſepulchres, ever ſaid we offer to thee 


To prove curates no ſervants, is to reſcue them 
tempt which they will 
conſidering 
prejudicial to religion. 

2. To perform an office for another. 

OypIci'naAL,' adj. [ 
a ſhop, or belon ing to it: thus ci 


drugs are thoſe uſed in the ſhops. 


1. Kind; doing good offices. 


Officious z but to thee, earth's habltant. 
2. Importunely forward. 
8 You are too officions 
In her behalf that ſcorns your ſervices- 
At Taunton they killed in fury an efficions 
for the ſubſidy. 
Cato, perhaps 
I'm too eficiovs, but my forward cares 
Would fain preſerve a life of ſo much value · 
Orrreioust v. adv. (from eeious.] 


1. Importunately forward. 


T 
And thoſe ſcorn'd, officiouſl 


own. 
Flatt'ring crowds officioſly apreur, 


To give themſelves, not you, an happy yea» 

2. Kindly ; with unaſked green 3 
Let th ts officiouſly 

And led to living 4 to quench their 

Oryyr'ctovsngss. x. / [from officions 

1. Forwardneſs of civility, or reſpect, or 


Commonly in an ill ſenſe. 


they. ſay their prayers before they ery wes, take 
yer, the ten commandments, and the creed, is 2 


articular 
Shakeſpea 


'Latin. ] Place where buſine is 


Empſon and Dudley, though they could Ms ng Richard 


King's foul 
his general Corre(, 
noun.] To perſo 


Sbake/ [ps Ail's wel 


great worth, 


; "Shak | 4 . 
The next morning there came to us the ſame Ne dar. 
d 


Bactn, 
all the princes Would n. 


As a magiſtrate or great officer, he locks himſelf up 
- Soutb'; German 


that which by vide 


The bad diſpoſition he made in landing his men, ſhews him not 
only to be much Inferiour to Pompey as a ſea officer, but to have 


3. One who has the power of apprehending criminal, 


So ſtrongly, that they dare not meet each other; 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV, 


Shakeſpeart't 

] — 
we expect from an army officered by Iriſh papiſts and 
. n Freebelders 


1. Conducive; appropriate with regard to uſe, 
In this animal are the guts, the ſtomach, and other parts 
unto nutrition, which, were its aliment the empty reception of ait, 


Shakeſpeare's Coriolants, 
cauſe he ſpake it abroad and could not prove it, the prieſt OR 
from official. 'The 


a. [from office. ] To give, in con- 


in worſhip. 
jating in the church, can with a good conſcienct 


ciate at the altar, in the 


inly fall into under this notion j which, 
the- 4 WF ang officiating this way, 


from officina, a 2 


OFFI'CIOUS. adj. [officieux, French; feige 
Yet, not to earth are thoſe bright luminaries 
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te _ as St. Paul ſays, the very filth of the world, | 
de Fe of all things. . Kettlmwell. 
Propagation 3 generation, 85 221 
1, Figfehing; coveting to be like unto God in being ever, that which 
t hereunto attain perſonally, doth ſeem to continue itſelf by 
; firing and propagation. | | i Hooker. 
, The ching propagated or generated; children; de- 
ſcendants When the fountain of mankind . 
. Did draw corruption, and God's curſe, by finz MN 
This was a charge, that all his _ bind, {FE 
i ring grew corrupt therein. avies. 
And all Vis of 6” "To tha gi alice 2 | 
Our future of pring, and our wives are known, Dryden, | 


OH 


1 hin . 

rubbed away in cleaning any't 
the officouring and refuſe in the midſt of 

Thou haſt made us as the officouring Lamentations, iii. 45. 


: "cial actor is the ſon of a goddeſs, not to mention the 
Pies 0 at l deities. : | Addiſon's Spectator: 
froduclon of any kind. x Et 
þ Tho' both fell _ their hour, 
N their ring hath no pow'rz 
LIN Sore tal flat Jy 
Nor death's dark vale their days o'ercaſt, ; f Denbam. 
75 OFFU'SCATE. V. . [ offiuſco, Latin; of u/quer, 
French.] To dim; to cloud; to darken. 
Orrusca' TION. u. . [from offu/care.] The act of 


darkening. 


Orr. adv. 175 Saxon.] Often; frequently; not 
rarely ; not ſeldom. | 
In Hbours more abundant, in ſtripes above meaſure, in priſons 


t, in deaths oft. 2 Corinthians, ii. 23. 
_— a true faith, for ſo much as it is; it is one part of true 
fth, which is oft miſtaken for the whole. : Hammond. 
f Favours to none, to all ſhe ſmiles extends, 
off the rejects, but never once offends. Pope. 
0'rrax, adv. [from opx, Saxon; in the comparative, 
oftener; ſuperlative, oftneſt.] Oft; frequently; 
times; not ſeldom. 
te i " The queen that bore thee, 
finer upon her knees than on her feet, 
Vied ev'ry day ſhe liv'd. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Uſe a iittle wine for thy ſtomach's ſake, and thine often infir- 
mities» f We 1 Timot 40) v. 23. 
In journeying often, in perils in the wilderneſs. 2 Cor. ii. 26. 
A luſty black-brow'd girl, with forehead broad and high, 
That often had betwitcht the ſea gods with her eye. Drayton. 
Who does not. more admire Cicero as an author, than as a conſul 
of Rome, and does not oftner un 7 the 3 of our 
country in former any among their contempo- 
Wt MY Addiſon's Freebolder, 
Orrenti MES. ING and times. From the com- 
poſition of this word it is reaſonable to believe, that 
oft was once an adjective, of which often was the 
plural; which ſeems retained in the phraſe hint 
often infrmities, See OrrEN.] Frequently; many 
times; often. 5 | 
Is our faith in the bleſſed Trinity a matter needleſs, to be fo 
oftentimes mentioned and opened in the principal part of that duty 


which we owe to God, our public prayer ? Hooker. 
The difficulty was by what means they could ever arrive to places. 
oftentimes ſo remote from the ocean. Woodward. 


It is equally neceſſary that there ſhould be a future ſtate, to vin- 
diente the juſtice of God, and ſolve the preſent irregularities of 
Providence, whether the beſt men be oftentimes only, or always the 
moſt miſerable. | 2 Alter bury . 
OrrtiM4s, adv. [oft and times.] Frequently ; often, 
Ofttimes nothing profits more | 
Than ſelf-eſteem, grounded on juſt and right, 
Well manag'd. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
Oftumes before J hither did reſort, 
Charm'd with the converſation of a man 
Wbo led a rural life. 2 , 
Ocr's. J n. /. A ſort of moulding in architecture, 
Oer. conſiſting of a round and a hollow; al- 
moſt in the form of an 8, and is the ſame with what 
Vitruvius calls eima. Cima reverſa, is an ogee with 
the hollow downwards. Harris. 
Tr Olf. v. 4. [00gh, an eye, Dutch.] To view 
with fide glances, as in fondneſs; or with a deſign 
not to be heeded. 
From their high ſcaffold with a trumpet cheek, _ 
And ogling all their audience, then they ſpeak. / Dryden. 
f the female tongue will be in motion, why ſhould it not be ſet 
tgoright? Could they talk of the different aſpects and conjunRions 
planets, they need not be at the pains to comment upon og/ings 
and clandeſtine marriages. | Addiſon, 
, Whom is he ogling yonder? himſelf in his looking-glaſs. Ai butb. 
MUITTY 1. J. [cogheler, Dutch.) A ly gazer; one 
vdo views with fide glances. 
Vpon the diſuſe of the heck - piece, the tribe of oglers ſtared the 
(ex in the neck rather than in the face. Addiſon. 
Jack was a prodigious og/erz he would ogle you the outüde of 
bis eye inward, and the white upward. | Arbuthnot. 


Dryden and Lee. 


Ve, 1. /. [from olla, Spaniſh. ] A diſh made by 


wingling different kinds of meat; a medley; a 
botchpotch. ä 


Theſe general motives of the common good, I will not ſo much 
Mode offer up to your lordſhip, though they have ſtill the upper 
wud; yet, like great egit, they rather make a ſhew than provoke 
petite. : Sucklin 0 

Where is there ſuch an eie or medley of various opinions in 

gain, as thoſe men entertain in their ſervice, without any 

w to the diverſity of their ſects and opinions? X. Charles. 

of that keeps an open houſe, ſhould conſider that there are og le: 
ef rus, vs well as of diſhes, and that the liberty of a common 
Gente as a tacit invitation to all ſorts of intruders. L Ef. 
bukes zs. v. J. [in heraldry.) Cannon balls of a 


ack colour. 


inter 4a, . 
** — An exclamation denoting pain, —_ 


OLD 


0 


Oil with chemitts called ſulphur, is the ſecond of their hypoſtati- 
cal, and of the true five chymical principles. It is an inflammable, 
unctuous, ſubtile ſubſtance, which uſually riſes after the ſpirit. 
The chemiſts attribute to this principle all diverſity of colours: There 
are two ſorts of oi; one, which will ſwim upon water, as oi/ of 
aniſeed and lavender, which the chemiſts call eſſential; and another 
kind, which probably is mixt with ſalts, and will fink in water, as 
the oil of guaiacum and . 


that purpoſe made choice of the common oi / or ſpirit, Beyle. 
A curious artiſt long inur'd to toils + 
Of'gentler ſort, with combs, and fragrant oils, 
Whether Oy or by ſome god inſpir'd, 
So toucht his curls, his mighty ſoul was fir d. Youngs 


cate with oll. 

The men fell a rubbing of armour, which a great while had lain 
oiled. 1 4 * ot ton. 
Amber will attract ſtraws thus oiled, it will convert the needles 

of dials, made either of braſs or jron, although they be much oiled, 

for in thoſe needles conſiſting free upon their center there can be no 
adheſion. Oe Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
„ Swift oils many a ſpring which Harley moves. 4 
OiLcorouR. #, /. Gs and apt! Colour made by 
. grinding coloured ſubſtances in oil. | 
Oilcolours, after they are brought to their due temper, may be 
preſerved long in ſome degree of ſoftneſs, kept all the while wow 
water. 4 . Boyle. 
Or'iingss. 1. J. [from oily.) UnQuouſneſs; greaſi- 
neſs ; quality approaching to that of oil. 
Baſil hath fat and ſucculent leaves; which oilineſs, if drawn forth 
by the ſun, will make a very great change. Bacon. 
Wine is inflammable, ſo as it hath a kind of rope) I Bacon. 
Smoke from unctuous bodies and ſuch whoſe oilineſs is evident, 
he nameth nidor, | Brown's YVulgar Errours, 
Chyle has the ſame principles as milk, viſcidity from the caſeous 
parts, an oilingſi from the butyraceous parts, and an acidity from 
the tartareous. * er. 
The fleſh of animals which live upon other animals, is moſt 
antiacid ; though offenſive to the ſtomach ſometimes by reaſon of 
their oilineſs, Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Or LMAN, n, J 
oils and pickles, | | 
O1'1.8Hoe, 2. /. [oil and fbop.] A ſhop where oils 
and pickles are ſold. | 
Or'Ly.. adj. I from oil.] EN 
1. aps ps, of oil; containing oil; having the qua- 
lities of oil. 1 5 
I be cloud, if it were oily or fatty, will not diſcharge; not be- 
cauſe it ſtleketh faſter, but becauſe air preyeth upon water and flame, 
and fire upon oil. Bacan : Natural Hiſtery. 
Watry ſubſtances are more apt to putrify than oily. acon. 
Flame is groſſer than groſs fire, by reaſon of the mixture with it 


7 


of that viſcous oily matter, which, being drawn out of the wood 
and candle, ſerves for fewel. Digby. 
2. Fat; greaſy. | 
This oily raſcal is known as well as Paul's 
. Go call him forth. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Or'LYGRain, . /. A plant. Miller. 


O1'LYPALM. . /. A tree, It grows as high tbe 
mainmaſt of a ſhip. The inhabitants make an oil 
from the pulp 


the body of the trees, which inebriates ; and with the 


with ſomething unctuous. 
They eint their naked limbs with mother's oil, 
Or from the founts where living ſulphurs boil, 


They mix a med'cine to foment their limbs. Dryden. 
Iſmarus'was not wanting to the war, 

Directing ointed arrows from afar ; | 

And death with poiſon arm'd. Dryden's Fncid. 


O1'nTMENT. . J. [from oint.} Unguent; unuous 
matter to ſmear any thing. 
Life and long health that gracious ointment gave, 
And deadly wounds could heal, and rear again 
The ſenſeleſs corpſe appointed for the grave. 


Ok RR. 1. / [See Ocyrs.] A colour. 
And Klaius taking for his younglings cark, 
Leſt greedy eyes to them might challenge lay, 
Buſy with okey did their ſhoulders mark. Sidney. 
Red ober is one of the moſt heavy colours; yellow okey is not ſo, 
becauſe it is clearer, Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
OLD. adj. [eald, Saxon; alt, German.] 


1. Paſt the middle part of life; not young. 
To old age fince you yourſelf aſpire, 


Spenſer . 


3. Of long continuance; begun long ago. | 
When Gardiner was ſent over as ambaſſador into France, with 
great pomp, he ſpoke to an old acquaintance of his that came to 


take his leave of him. EN Camden's Remains. 
4. Not new. _- : 
Ye ſhall eat of the old ſtore. Leviticus. 


The vine beareth more grapes when it is young ; but grapes that 
make better wine when it is old z for that the juice is better con- 
. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Ancient; not modern. ; 
. The Genoeſe are cunning, induſtrious, and inured to hardſhip; 
which was the ere of the old Ligurians. Addiſon. 
6, Of any ſpecified duration, | 
R How % = thou? Not ſo young, Sir, to love a woman for 
finging ; nor ſo o/d to doat on her for any thing. I have years on 
my back forty-eight. 
Plead you to me, fair dame? I know you not: 
In Epheſus I am but two hours old, 5 
ſtrange unto your town as to your talk. 
WT : He did enfold 
Within an oxe hide, flea'd at nine years of 


Shakeſpeare. . 


d ; 
All th? alrie blaſts, that were of ftormie kinds, Chapman. 


Harris. þ 


After this expreſſed oil, we made trial of a diſtilled one; and for | 


To Ott, v. a. [from the noun.) To ſmear or lubri- | 


[oil and man.] One who trades in 


of the fruit, and draw a wine from | 


rind of theſe trees they make mats to lie on. Miller, | 
To OINT. v. 4. [oint, Fr.] To anoint; to ſmear 


Let not d age diſgrace my high deſire. Sidney. 
He wooes high and low, young and od. Shakeſpeare. 
Wanton as girls, as o/d wives fabulous. ley. 
"Tis greatly wiſe to know, before we're told, 
The melancholy news that we grow old. Young, 
2. Decayed by time. | 
Raiment waxed not old upon thee» Deuteronomy. 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. | 


OMB 


an offering, aug I betray my poverty | Ob me! all the hoife over the river, What ſhall we do? ? Any man that ſhall live to ſee thirty ptrſoris. deſcended of 
by te: . | | © Mifeyethonfeuit, JI which la done at thecoſtof the late dn. 
7. Ser hon de required underſtanding us in 2 man, courage and My every aftion ſpeaks my heart aloud I!. Subliſting before ſomethingel®, , 
In ve | lion, ſervice and miniſterial officiou/neſs as in the ox, t 0b, the madneſs of my high attempt 001%" oil llety wich wn tooth, nn ff 

vival aden 86 in the eagle» , Brown. Speaks louder yet! Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. | Thou need'ſt not malte new ſongs, but ling the old; rule 
adenfente, ,, from of The act of ſteering to a| OIL. *. A [ocel, Saxon ; oleum, Latin.) Tie Len king, vn be al Wü s Cowleys 
one, dem the land. | 1. The juice of olives expreſled.. r . 
Ales /. le and /et.] Sprout ; ſhoot of a plant. Bring pure of! olive 3 t. Es xxviie aũ. 1 r n 8 Dryden. 
O'erSBT* „ Kuldplied not only by the ſeed, but many alſo by the | 2. Any fat, greaſy, unQuous, thin matter. And it chaaner to n 7 1 5 tha 222 ah 2 
They 2 lets or creeping under ground. Ray. In moſt birds there is only one gland; in which are divers cells, | may not yea cunvenient as the old ground in a m 3. 1 
dot, prone are raiſed from any part of the root, others by | ending in two or three larger cells, lying under the nipple of the | g 1. practiſed | 0 „ add! wiſts 
aul in others the branches ſet in the ground will take root. oil ms Derbam's Phyſics Theology. 0 2 14 f 'k that 4 FIT 40 is " will e 
Fur N Lecte.] 3+ The juices of vegetables, whether expreſſſd or drawn | commit r es 2-1-5 
Qeescou'RING- 1. J. Le and /cour,] Recrement; by the ſtill that will not mix with water. 1 ili. 43. 


9. A woes to ſignify in burleſque language, more than 
enough. 8 is 

Here will be old Utis z it will be an excellent ſtratagem. _— 
Here's a knocking indeed; if a man were porter of hell gate, 

Id have old turning the key. Shakeſpeare. 
10. Of old; long ago; from ancient times. | 
| - Theſe things they cancel, as having been inſtituted in regard of 

excaſions peculiar to the times of old, and as being now ſuperfluous. 


' Hooker. 
Wuether ſuch virtue ſpent of old bow fell d | 
More angels to creats. |, Milton's Paradiſe Loft 
| A land there ie, Heſpetia nam'd of old, Y 
The ſoil is fruitful, and the men are bold K | 
Now call'd Italia, from the leader's name. © - Dryden. 
In days of. old there liv'd of mighty fame, 8 
A valiant prince, and Theſeus was his name. Dryden. 
Ouvra $HIONBD, ach. [old and faſbion.] Formed 
according to obſolete cuſtom. Tikit 1 
Some are offended that I turned theſe tales into modern Engliſh 
| — they look on Chaucer ag a dry, oldfaſtioned wit, * wor 
lving. hos : ö g 2 en. 
He is one of thoſe odfaſbioned men of wit and pleafute, that ſhews 
his parts by raillery on — 6 Addiſe 
O'LDen. adj, [from old; perhaps the Saxon plural. 
Ancient. This word is not now in uſe. © be 
Blood hath been ſhed ere now, i' th' olden time | 
. Ere human ſtatute purg'd the gen'ral well. Shakeſpedire, 
O'tDxess. #, J. [from ed.] Old age; antiquityz 
not newneſs ; quality of being ol. 
Fhis policy and reverence of ages, makes the world bitter to the 
beſt of our times; keeps our fortunes from us till our oldneſs can< 
not reliſſ them. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
OL2a"cinovs. adj. [oleagints, Lat. from oleum ; olea- 
gineaux, French. ]- Olly ; anuous: 3 
The ſap, when it enters the root, is earthy, watery, poor, 
and ſcarce cleaginous, 1 2 Arbuibnot on Aliments« 
OLEA'GINOUSNESS. 2. J. [from oleaginons.] Oilineſs. 
In ſpeaking of the olcaginouſneſs of urinous ſpirits, I employ the 
word moſt rather than all. | : ' Boyles 
OLE AN DER. n. J. [oleantire, * The plant roſebay. 
OLE AST ER. n. J. [Latin.] Wild olive; a ſpecies 
of olive. It is a native of Italy, but will endure the 
cold of our climate, and grow to the. height of ſixteen 
or eighteen feet, It blooms in June, and perfumes 
the circumambient air to a great diſtance. Miller. 
OLx'oss. adj, [eleeſus, Lat.] Oily: 


Rain water may be endued with ſome vegetating or prolifick vir. 


tue, derived from ſome ſaline or ſe particles it contuins. Ray. 

In falcons is a ſmall quantity of gall, the o/cous parts of the chyle 

being ſpent moſt on the fat. Flyer on the Humour 

To Orra'cr. v. a, [olfafus, Latin.] To ſmell. A 

burleſque word, „„ 255 on WELL 
here is a machiavilian plot, = 53 

Tho' every nare fact it hot. Hudibrat, 


Orr erokv. adj. [olfacoire, Fr. from ol /acio, Lat.] 


Having the ſenſe of ſmelling. 


Effluvlas, or inviſible particles that come from bodies at a diſtance, 
8 affect the D Locle. 
LID, * 1 13 142 FIR | 

G kivovs. J %. [elidur, Lat.] Stinkitg ; fortid. 


In a civet cat a different and offenſive odoor proceeds, partly from 
its food, that being eſpecially fiſh, whereof this humour may be 8 
garous excretion and olidous ſeparation.  _ i, Browns 
The fixt ſalt would have been not unlike that of men's urine; of 
which cid and deſpicable liquor I choſe to make an inſtance, be- 
cauſe chemiſts are not wont to take care for extracting the fixt ſalt 
of it. ITY | a Beyle. 
OLiica'Rchy, 3. / [inyayia.] A form of govern- 
ment which places the ſupreme power in a ſmall 
number; ariſtocracy, 
The worſt kind of oligarchy is, when men are governed indeed by 
a few, and yet are not taught to know what thoſe few be, whom 
they ſhould obey, . Sidney. 
We have no ariſtocracies but in contemplation, all oljgarchics 
wherein a few men domineer, do what they liſt. Burton. 
After the expedition into Sicily, the Athenians choſe four hun- 
dred men for adminiſtration of affairs, who became a body of tyrants, 
and were called an oligarchy, or tyranny of the few under which 
hateful denomination they were ſoon after depoſed. Swift. 
O'r10, . J. [olla, Span.] A mixture; a medley, 
See OcL1o, | 
Ben Jonſon, in his Sejanus and Catiline, has given us this olio of 
a play, this unnatural mixture of ney and tragedy, + Dryden. 
I am in a very chaos to think I ſhould fo forget myſelf. But I 
have ſuch an olis of affairs, I know not what to do. Congreves 
O'tiToRY. #. J. [olitor, Latin.] Belonging to the 
kitchen garden. | | 
Gather your olitory ſeeds.  Evelyn's Kalendar. 
OLiva's TER. adj. [olivaſtre, Fr.] Darkly brown; 
tawny. 
—— of the Abyſenes, Barbary, and Peru, where they 
are tawny, olivaſter, and pale, are generally more ſandy, © Hacom. 
O'tive. 2. J. [olive, French; aa, Latin.) A plant 
producing oil; the emblem of peace; the fruit, of 
the tree, 
The leaves are for the moſt part oblong and ever-green ; the 
flower conſiſts of one leaf, the lower part of which is but 
the upper part is divided into ſour parts; the ovary, which is fixed 


in the center of the flower cup, becomes an oval, ſoft, pulpy 
fruit, abounding with a fat liquor incloſing an hard rough fone. 
. Os 
To thee, heav'ns, in thy nativity, . 
Adjudg'd an olive branch and laurel crown, 
As likely to be bleſt in peace and war. Gbaleſp . Hen. VI. 
In the purlews of this foreſt, ſtands 
A ſheepcote fenc'd about with olive trees. Sbaleſpeare. 
The ſeventh thou ſhalt let it reſt. In like manner thou 
ſhalt deal with thy vineyard, and olive yard. 


Exodvs, xxlii. 11. 
Their olive bearing town. Dryden : nid. 
| 2 is laid out Into a grove, a vineyard, and an allotment for olives 


8 1. J. [hombre, Spaniſh.] A game 3 


1 her to the play; but the had rather 
to 
wo aty Cnaur'y ud pay under | Tals. 


When 


Out rio. . / [from minor, Lat.] Prognoſtick. 


Coco 
O'm1inouvaLy, adv, [from ominous.) With good 0 
O'Minouvasnnas. n./; [from ominous. ] The quality of 


Om1's4810n, nm. // 


2. Negle& of duty, oppoled to commiſſion or perpe- 


To OMUT, v. 4. [omitto, Lat.] 


O MN 


When eben ealls his hand and heart are free, | | 
© * And, Jolnid to two, he fails not to make three. ung. 
ME GA. . /+ „ 4 
bet, 2 taken in the Holy Scripture for the 
laſt, _ | oe 
l am alpha and omego, the beginning and the endings Revelations. 
O'M rar. my Teal, French,] A kind of pun- 
ceualce made with eggs. 


O MEN. . /. [omen, Latin,] A ſign good or bad; 


a prognoſtick, 


ammond would ſteal from his fellows into places of privacy, | 


there to ſay his prayers, omen of his future pacifick temper and 
eminent devotion. * Fell. 
When young kings begin with ſcorn of juſtice, 


They make an omen to their after reign. Dryden. 


Ihe ſpeech had omen, that the "Trojan race 

Should find repoſe, and this the time and place. Dryden. 
Chooſe out other ſmiling hours, | 

Such as have lucky omens ſhed 

O'er forming laws and empires riſing . Prior, 


O'manuv. adj, [from omen.) Containing prognoſticks. 


| Fame may prove, 
Or omen'd voice, the meſſenger of Jove, 
Propitious to the ſearch, 
OME'NTUM. . /. [Latin.] 


Pope's Odyſſey. 


The cawl, called alſo reticulum, from its ſtructute reſembling | 


that off a net. When the peritoneum is cut, as uſual, and the 
cavity of the abdomen laid open, the omentum or cawl preſents itſelf 
firſt to view. This membrane, which is like a wide and empty 
bag, covers the greateſt part of the guts. Quincy. 
Out . 0 A Hebrew meaſure about three pints 
and a half Engliſh, 4 Bailey. 
To O'MInNATE. v. @. . Latin.] To fore- 

token ; to ſhew prognoſticks, | 

Thie ominates ſadly, as to our divifions with the Romaniſts, 

Decay of Piety. 


The falling of ſalt is an authentick preſagement of Ill luck, yet 
the ſame was not a general prognoſtick of future evil among the an- 
elents z but a particular m; concerning the breach of friend- 

05 ſhip, Brown. 
O'M1novusy, nd}. [from omen. . 
1. Exhibiting bad tokens of futurity ; foreſhewing ill; 
inauſpicious, 
Let me be duke of Clarence z 
For Glo'ſter's dukedom is ominous, Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
Pomfret, thou bloody priſon, 
Fatal and ominous to noble peers, Shakeſpeare's Rich. III. 

Theſe accidents the more rarely they happen, the more omirons 

are they eſteemed, becauſe they are never obſerved but when ſad 


events do enſue, Hayward. 
Roving the Celtic and Iberian fields, 
He laſt betakes him to this ominous wood, Milton. 


As in the heathen worſhip of God, a ſacrifice without an heart 
way accounted omjnous z lo in the chriſtian worſhip of him, an heart 


without a ſacrifice Is worthlefi, South, 
| Pardon u father's tears, 
And glve them to Charinus? memory; 
May they not prove as ominows to thee, Dryden. 


8. Exhibiting tokens good or ill. | 

Though he had a good ominous name to have made a peace, no- 

_ thing followed, Bacon's Henry VII. 
It brave to him, and ominous does appear, 

To be oppos'd at- Hirt, and conquer here. ley. 

r 


bad omen.. 


being ominous, 
[omiſur, Latin. LS 
1. Neglect to do ſomething ; forbearatice or ſomething 
to be done, 
Whilft they were held back purely by doubts and ſeruples, and 
Want of knowledge without their own faults, their omiſſion was fit 
to be connived at. Kettlewvell, 
If he has made no proviſion for this change, the omiſion can never 
be repaired, the time never redeemed. Rogers. 


tration of crimes, 
On to do what ds neceſſary, oh 
Seals a commiſſion to a blank of danger, Shakeſpeare, 
The moſt natural diviſion oe all ottences, is into thoſe of m_ 
and thoſe of commiſſion. Addiſon's Freebolder, 


1. To leave out; not to, mention. 
Theſe perſonal compariſons 1 emit, becauſe I would (ay nothing 


that may favour of a ſpirit of flattery. Bacons 
Great Cato there, for gravity renown'd, 
Who can omit the Gracchl, who declare 
The Selplos' worth ? Dryden, 


2. To neglect to praQtiſe, 
Her father emlrred nothing In her education, that might make her 


the molt accompliſhed woman of her age, m_ 
OnirrTANCE, #./. [from omit.) Forbearance, Not 
in uſe. | 


Me fald, wine eyes were black, and my har black z 
And now am remember'd, tcorn'd at me! 

1 maxyel why 1 antwer'd not again 
ut that's al one, emittance In no qulttanee. Shakeſpeare. 
Ounira'kiovs. ag, [omnifariam, Lat.] Of all va- 

rieties or kinds, | 

'Thete particles could never of themſelves, by emwnifarions kinds of 
motlan, Whether fortultous or mechanical, have fallen into this vi. 


fible iy em. Bentley, 

But If chou emnifurienr drinks u dH brew 
Besides the orchard, ev'ry hedge and buth 

Attarts aftiitance, | PI. 

OMN1 YkROUs, . [omnis and e, Laün.] All. 

bearing. Did. 

hes = NI FLICK, adj, Lenni and facie, Latin.] All.creat- 

0 


Silence, yo troubled waves, and thou deep, peace 


| hen th ven he word, your ditcord end. Milton, 

O01 FORM. ag}, Le, and /orma, Lat.] Having 
every ſhape. Dis. 
OMNI GunOUs, . [omnigenir, Latin.] Confilting 
of all kinds. Die, 


Onxniratnrry, an. [ons and par, Latin.) Gene- 
ral equality. 

"Their own worklng heads affect, without commandment of the 

word, ts wit, anviparey of churchmen, White. 

On x1" yvOTENCE, 7 [ omniperentia, Lat.] Almighty 
OnNni rorancy, hy power; unlimited power. 
Whatever fortune 

Can gies or take, love wants hot, or deſpiſesy 

Or by his own ence lupplier, Yenbams 

. (bul _ = mage of _ —_ Wildon, fo this part of 

1 ts while . 

bn Nauk aden wr /\ * I way roy 

The greatett danger Ie from the greateſt power, and that is i- 


The laſt letter of the alpha- || 
' 


+ 

„ 

j 
. 
: 
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ON 


O NG 


- | | 
How ate thy fervants bleſt, O Lord, I Tn the ferond month; vn the twenty-ſtventh dp, 
How ſure is r defence. ler. It is put before the object of —— Sat, 
Eternal wiſdom is their guide, 4 Compaſſion on the king commands me n. 
Their help, omnipotence. Addiſon. | Cou'd tears recal him into wretched i op. Take 


Will omnipotence neglect to ſave, 
The ſuffering virtue of the wiſe and brave? 


powerful without limit; all-powerfal. 


how near the god drew to the complexion of a gooſe ? 
_ : Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 


and as immenſe; for he that is ſelf-exiſtent, having the power of 
being, hath the 1. of all being; equal to the cauſe of all being, 
which is to be omnipotent. I HL: Grew. 
OmniyrE sENCE, n. /. [omnis and præſent, Latin.) 
Ubiquity ; unbounded preſence. 
He alſo went 

Inviſible, yet ſtaid, ſuch privilege 
Hath — * 
Adam, thou know'ſt his mnipreſence 4 
Land, lin, and air. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
The ſoul is involved and preſent to every part: and if my ſoul 
can have its effectual energy upon my body with eaſe, with how 


ſence, of infinite wiſdom and power, govern a great but finite uni- 

Omniyrs's8NT, adj, [omnis and preſens, Latin.] 

Ubiquitary; preſent in every place. 
Omniſcient maſter, omnipreſent king, 

To thee, to thee, my laſt diſtreſs I bring | 3 
Omn1'scignce. In. /. [omnis and ſcientia, 
Omn1'scixgncy, F Boundleſs knowledge; 
wiſdom, 1 

In all this miſconſtruction of my actions, as I have no judge but 
God above me, ſo I can have comfort to appeal to his omniſcience. 
King Charles. 
Thinking by retirement to obſcure himſelf from God, Adam in- 
fringed the omniſcienty and eſſential ubiquity of his Maker, who, as 
he created all things, is beyond and in them all. Browns. 
An immenſe being does ſtrangely fill the ſoul 3 and omnipotency, 
emniſciency, and infinite goodneſs, enlarge the ſpirit while it fixtly 


Prior. 
Latin. ] 


infinite 


looks upon them. Burnet. 
Since thou boaſt'ſt th' omniſcience of a God, 
Say in what cranny of Sebaſtian's ſoul, | 
Unknown to me, ſo loath'd a crime is lodg'd ? Dryden. 


Ouxi'sciENT. adj. [omnis and cio, Latin. ] Infinitely 
wiſe; knowing without bounds; knowing every 
thing. 

27 5 means truſt to your own judgment alone; for no man is 


ommiſcients Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
What can *ſcape the eye 
Of God all- ſeeing, or deceive his heart 
Omniſcient ? Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


Whatſoever is known, is ſome way preſent ; and that which is 
preſent, cannot but be known by him who is omniſcient. South, 
It is one of the natural notions belonging to the Supreme Being, 


Omn1'scious. adj. [omnis and tie, Latin.] All- 
knowing, Not in uſe, _ - 
I dare not pronounce him omniſciovs, that being an attribute in- 
dividually proper to the Godhead, and incommunicable to any 
created Cabltance; Hakewill on Providence. 
OMn1'vorouUs, adj, [omnis and woro, Latin.] All- 
devouring. | Di#. 
Omo'yLATE, . J. dh. and ways] The ſhoulder- 
blade. | Dia. 
OMrHaAlo'PTICK. #. J. [3uPant; and e.] An optic 
glaſs that is convex on both ſides, commonly called 
a convex lens, | Didt. 
On, prep. [aen, Dutch; an, German. 
1. It is put before the word, which ſignifies that which 
is under, that by which any thing is ſupported, which 
any thing ſtrikes by 1 which any thing covers, 
or where any thing is fixed. | 
He is not lolling on a lewd love bed, 
But on his knees at meditation. 
| What news? 
Richmond is on the ſeas.— 
— here let him ſink and be the ſeas on him. Shakeſp. 
Diſtracted terror knew not what was beſt ; 
On what determination to abide. Daniel's Civil War. 
How ſoon hath Time, the ſuttle thief of youth, 


Shakeſp. Richard 111, 


Stol'n on his wing my three and twentieth year, Milton. 
As ſome to witneſs truth, Heav'n's call obey, 
So ſome on earth muſt, to confirm it, ſtay» Dryden. 
They ſtooping low, 
Perch'd on the double tree. Dryden. 


On me, on me let all thy fury fall, 
Nor err from me, ſince I deſerve it all, Pope. 
2. It is put before any thing that is the ſubje& of action. 
Th' unhappy huſband, huſband now no more, 
Did on his tuneful harp his loſs deplore. 
3. money addition or accumulation. 
iſchiefs on miſchiefs, greater ſtill and more, 
The neighb'ring plain with arms is cover'd o'er, 
4+ Noting a ſtate of progreſſion. 
0 Mweris ! whither on thy way fo faſt ? 
This leadt to town. 
5. It ſometimes nates elevation. 
Chuſe next a province for thy vineyard's reign, 


Dryden, 


Dryden. 


On hills above, or in the lowly plain. . Dryden. 
The ſpacious firmament on highs Addiſon. 
6. Noting approach or invaſion, 
"Their navy ploughs the wat'ry main, 
Yet ſoon expect it e your ſhores again. Dryden. 


7. Notin» dependance or reliance. 
On God's providence and on your bounty, all their preſent ſup. 
port and future hopes depend.  Smallridge, 
8. At, noting place. 
On each fide her, 
Stood pretty dimpled boys, like ſmiling 
Cupids. Sbabeſd. Aut. and Clenpatra. 
9. It denotes the motive or occaſion of any thing. 

The ſame prevalence of genius, the world cannot pardon your 
concealing, e the ſame conſideration z becauſe we neither have a 
living Varus nor a Horace, Dryden, 

The Joy of a monarch for the news of a victory, muſt not be 
expreſſed like the ecſtaſy of a harlequin on the receipt of a letter from 
his miſtreſs, V Dryden's Daf. 

The beſt * be uſed by a father on any occaſion, to reform 
any thing he wiſhes mended in his fon. Locle. 


We abſtain e ſuch ſolemn occaſions from things lawful, out of 
indignation that we have often gratified — 4 things unlaw- 
ul. ; i wmallridge's Sermons. 

10. It denotes the time at which any thing hap ns: 
as, this happened on the firſt day, On is bled, I 


think, only before day or hour, not before deno- 


a Tillegfon, 


minations of longer time, 


. 
Ounfror ENT. adj, [ommiporens, Latin. ] Almighty 1 


Vou were alſo Jupiter, a ſwan, for the love of Leda: oh emni- | 


The perfect being muſt needs be owniperent 3 both a3 elf-exiſtent | 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 


much more facility can a being of immenſe exiſtence and ommnipre- || 


verſe ? Hale. | 


to conceive of him that he is oymiſcient, Wilkins. | 
Omniſcient maſter, omnipreſent king, 
To thee, to thee, my laſt diſtreſs I bring. Prior, 


Dryden. | 


Their ſorrow hurts themſelves on him is los. 


12. In forms of denunciation it ig pr 1 1 
als ey of denunciation ee 


Hence on thy life; the captive maid 5 
Whom not for price or * will 8 | 
13. Noting imprecation. 8 | Dpa. 
| Sorrow on thee, and-all the pack of you, | 
| That triumph thus upon my miſery ! TO 
14. Noting invocation. - - "OT begun, 
| On thee, dear wife, in deſerts all alone, 

He call'd, ; . ö Dryden, 7 | 

,15. Noting the ſtate of a thing fired, This feng ot 
' peculiar, and is E an old corruption of 2 f, 

The earth ſhook to ſee the heavens on fire afire, 

And not in fear of your nativity, - - -» Shakeſp FI 

The horſes burnt as they ſtood faſt tied in the |, 1. 7 Iv. 
chance breaking looſe, ran up and down with their tails — a by 


on a light fire. Kullen Bj Wing 

| His fancy grows In the progreſs, and —— Tarky 

riot wheel by its own rapidity. | | Pope's Pref, 1 cha. 

16. Noting ſtipulation or condition. eng 
I can be ſatisfied en more eaſy terms. D 1 

17. Noting diſtinction or oppoſition, 5 


The Rhodians, on the other fide, mindful of 
| nour, valiantly repulſed the enemy. * former he 
18. Before ze, by corruption, it ſtands for of, 
This tempeſt, 
Daſhing the garment of this peace, aboded 
The ſudden breach ont. Shakeſpeare'; y 
A thriving gameſter has but a poor trade on't, who Ml, 
pockets at the price of his reputation. Locle > fy 
19. Noting the manner of an event. | 


CE Or 


Note, |; 
How much her grace is alter'd on the ſudden, 
20. On, the ſame with upon, See Uron, 
On. adv. | 
1. Forward; in ſucceſſion. | 
As he forbore one act, ſo he might have forborn an 
after that another, and ſo on, till he Had by degrees 9 = 
at length mortified and extinguiſhed the habit itſelf, Souh', Som, 
If the tenant fail the landlotd, he muſt fail his creditor and he 
his, and ſo on. | ; Lok, 
Theſe ſmaller particles are again compoſed of others much (mall 
all which together are equal to all the pores or empty ſpaces li 
them; and ſo on perpetually till you come to ſolid particles, ſuck a 
have no pores. | 


Shae 


N 
2. Forward; in progreſſion. 1 
On indeed they went; but oh! not far; 
A fatal ſtop travers'd their head- long courſe, David, 
So ſaying, on he led his radiant files, Mites, 
My hafting days fly on with full career, Mita, 
Hopping and flying, thus they led him en 
To the ſlow lake. N Dryden, 


What kindled in the dark the vital flame, 
And ere the heart was form'd, puſh'd on the red'ning iream, 
„ Blacimare on Creation 
Go to, I did rat mean to chide you; i 
- On with your tale. Reue . Jane Share 
3. In continuance ; without ceaſing, 8 8 
CL. et them ſleep, let them ſleep on, 
Till this ſtormy night be gone, 
And th' eternal morrow dawn. Craſbem. 
Sing on, ſing on, for I can ne'er be eloy d. Dryden. 
| You roam about, and never are at reſt ; 
By new defires, that is, new torments {till poſſeſt x + 
As in a fev'riſh dream you till drink on, 
And wonder why your thirſt is never gone. Dryden. 
The peaſants defy the ſun ; they work en in the hotteſt part of the 
day without intermiſſion, _ 
4+ Not off: as, he is neither o nor of; that is, he is 
irreſolute. 
5. Upon the body, as part of dreſs. - His cloaths were 
neither on nor of; they were diſordered, See Orr. 
A long cloak he had on. Sidney, 
Stiff in brocade, and pinch'd in ſtays, 
Her patches, paint, and jewels en; 
All day let envy view her face, 


And Phyllis is but twenty-one. Pris 
A painted veſt prince Voltager had on, 
Which from a naked Pict his grandſire won. Blachmores 


6. It notes reſolution to advance forward ; not back- 
ward, | 
Since 'tis decreed, and to this period lead 
A thouſand ways, the nobleſt path we'll tread; 
And bravely on, till they or we, or all, 
A common ſacrifice to Abe: fall, Dealer. 
7. It is through almoſt all its ſignifications oppoſed to 
of, and means approach, junction, addition, or pte. 
lence. | 
On. interject. A word of incitement or encourtgee 


ment to attack; elliptically for go on. 
Therefore on, or ſtrip your ſword ſtark-naked ; for meddle yo8 
muſt, Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night 
Cheerly on, courageous friends, 
Jo reap the harveſt of perpetual peace, \ 2. Ih 
By this one bloody trial @f ſharp war. Shakeſpeare þ 3s 
On then, my muſe ! Fa fools and knaves expoſe, 
And, fince thou can'ſt not make a friend, make foes» . 
On cx. adv. from one.] 
1. One time. : 4 
Trees that bear maſt, are fruitful but once in two year) 
. Cauſe is, the expence of ſap. = 
Forthwith from out the ark a raven flies, 
And after him the ſurer meſſenger, g 
A dove, ſent forth ene and again to ſpy 
Green trees or ground, * : Milton's P wal 
Once every morn he march'd, and once at nights og 
You came out like ſome great monarch, to take a town an " 
a year, as it were for your diverſion, though you had no 
extend your territories. 
O virgin ! daughter of eternal night, 
Give me this once thy labour to ſuſtain ' 
My right, and execute my juſt diſdain» 
In your tuneful lays, | 
Once more reſound the great Apollo's praiſee 
2. A ſingle time. 
Who this heir is, he does not once tell us. 
3. The ſame time. md 
8 n , 
ng all at once was as : ; 
Of — heard remote. Milton 6 wor * 
Fir'd with this thought, at once he ſttain d the M591) 4. 
And on the lips a burning kiſs impteſs d. 
4+ At a point of time indivifble. . 
, Night came on, not by degrees pr 
ut all at once j at once the winds Arie, | 1 
The thunders roll, Dad c e 
Now that the fixed ſtars, by reaſon of their in refrac 
ilated 5) . 


Dq 
7 
L 


\ 


| appear Uke points, unleſs ſo far us their tight is d 


9.8 


' 


O:Ne | 


| hence, that,whgn the moon paſſes oven them 
wa pt Ben; 
ne, though no more. 3 9 5 * el 

blood once tain , like a current rut 1, 

Jn. the lewd father to the lewder ſon. Dryden. 

his hath all its force at once, upon the firſt Impreflion, and is 
Tuns in a Geclining ſtate, 7... | | Atterbury. 
"Formerly 3 at a former time. | 1810 60 

7. **"Thereon his arms and once-lov'd portrait lay, OY 

Thither our fatal marriage=bed co. Denham. 


My foul had once ſome foolith foridneſs for the, 
put hence 'tis gone. Aue 
ſeems to be rather à noun than an adverb, 


$, * ir bas at before it, and when it is joined with 


* 


ieQive : as, this once, that once, 
0 2 [an, . Saxon; een, Dutch; ein, Ger- 
g 1 Greek. 4 | y 
man's . ſingle; denoted by an unite. 
1. Leſs eee hn —— one that vieh, 


For one good look would hazard all. Daniel. 


.-darus the poet, and one of the wiſeſt, acknowledged alſo one 
— moſt high, to be the father and creator of all things. 
e 5 Raliigh. 
Love him by parts in all your num'rous race, 
And from thoſe parts form one collected grace; | 
Then when you have refin'd to that degree, 
Imagine all in one, 1 think that one is he. Dryden. 
itely; any; ſome one. 5 
$ [ndefin! * , * We ſh - | 
ſent our ſervices to a fine new prince, | 
- of theſe days. | Shakeſpeare, 
[took pains to make thee ſpeak, taught thee each hour 
01 thing or other. 3 Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 


q [tis added to any, | | 
When any ene heareth the word of the kingdom, and under- 
fandeth it not, then cometh the wicked one and catcheth away 
that which was ſown in his heart. Matt. xiii. 19. 
40 (20 without the love of his ſubjects, there were ſome co- 
lour to deſpiſe it. Suckling. 
4. Different 3 diverſe : oppoſed to another. 2 


What a precious comfort to have ſo many, like brothers, com- 


mam ding one another's fortunes ? Shakeſpeare. 
It is exe thing to draw outlines true, the features like, the pro- 
portions enuct, the colouring tolerable, and another thing to make 
all theſe graceful. | Dryden, 
Suppoſe the common depth of the ſea, taking one place with an- 
her, to be about a quarter of a mile. Burnet, 


It is one thing to think right, and another thing to know the 


right way to lay our thoughts before others with advantage and 


clearnels, ; 2 Loc hes : 
My legs were cloſed together by ſo many wrappers one over au- 
whe, that] looked like an Egyptian mummy, Addiſon. | 


There can. be no reaſon why we ſhould prefer any one action to 
qrather, but becauſe we have greater hopes of advantage from the 


qe than from the other. © ,_  Smallridge. 
Tuo bones rubbed hard againſt one another, or with a file, pro- 
ace a fetid ſmell, TD Arbutbnot on Aliments. | 


At ane time they keep their patients ſo warm, as almoſt to ſtifle 


them, and ail of a ſudden the cold regimen is. in vogue. - Baker. | 


x. One of two oppoſed to the orher. 


Al from the one fide of heaven unto the other, whether there | 


hath been any ſuch thing as this. Deuteronomy, iv. 32. 


doch the matter of the ſtone and | marchaſite, had been at once | 


Avid bodity, till one of them, probably the marchaſite, firſt growing 
hard, the other, as being yet of a more yielding conſiſten 
commodared itſelf to the harder's figure. 5 

6, Not oy the ſame, 


The church is therefore one, though the members may be many ; | 


becauſe they all agree in one faith. There is one Lord and one faith, 


and that truth once delivered to the ſaints, which whoſoever ſhall | - 


receive, embrace, and profeſs, muſt neceſſarily be accounted one in 
reference to that profeſſion : for if a company of believers hecome a 
church by believing,” they muſt alſo become one church by believing 
one truth, 2 Pearſon. 
+ Particularly one. 23S | 
One day when Pheabe fair, 
With all her band was following th' chaſe, 
This nymph quite tir'd with heat of ſcorching air, 


du down to reſt, Spenſer. 
One day, in turning ſome uncultur'd ground, 
In hopes a free-ſtone quarry might be found, 
His mattock met reſiftnizce, and behold, _ 
A caſket burſt, with diamonds fill'd, ind gold. Harte. 


d. Some future, 
Heav'n waxeth old, and all the ſpheres above 
al one day faint, and their ſwift motion ſtay z 
And time itſelf, in time ſhall ceaſe to move, 
But the ſoul ſurvives and lives for aye. Davies. 
Oxr. 1. / [There are many uſes of the word one, 
Which ſerve to denominate it a ſubſtantive, though 
ſome of them may ſeem rather to make it a pro- 
noun relative, and ſome may perhaps be conſidered 
un Confiltent with the nature of an adjeCtive, the 
udſantive being underſtood.) 
LA ingle perſon. . 
It ene by one you wedded all the world, 
She you kill'd would be unparallel'd. Shakeſpeare. 
ugh the beauties, riches, honours, ſciences, virtues, and 
01s of all men were in the preſent poſſeſſion of one, yet ſome- 


beyond and above all this there would Mill be ſought and ear- 
thirſled for, | 


; Hooker „ 
From his lofty ſteed he flew, 
And miſing one by one the ſuppliant crew, 
o comfort each, Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
ur muſt be rejected, one ſucceed, 
him my Lord, within whoſe faithful breaſt 
i fix'd my image, and who loves me beſt. Dryden. 
en j0in'd in one, the the fair, the great, 
TY ends to view the muſes humble ſeat. Granville. 
ale maſs or aggregate. 
1 1 thing only as a heap Is one. Blackmore, 
be {t hour. 
Til tis ee o'clock, our dance of cuſtom 
net forget, Shakeſpeare's Merry Wires of Windſor. 
e lame ing 
anſwer' d not again 
* that's all one, : Shakeſpeare. 
Us in the underſtanding, and not to be underſtood, is all one, 
T * thing is, and is not In che underſtanding-. Locle. 
en, indefinitely and looſe. 
ig Kquaintance with method will greatly aſſiſt every one in 
k — aſſairs. | Watti's Logick. 
u, by way of eminence, | 
erdinand 
Me, king of Spain, way reckon'd ont; 


Ads: At prince that there had reign'd. Shakeſpeare, 
Uſtind or articular ror oy, 

bk i 009d be 
Allan ave of another 


the teacher is of the matter; for 
To a Id Natural H; . 


_ | - ſuppoſed to have ſufficient, if not | meaſure, obeys not 
4 reatins ent, if not an equa z obeys not, may 


* 
- —U— — 


prince made a felicity in this life, and left fair fame] 


ce, Ac þ 


Boyle. 


* 


O Nai 


Vos nations are wholly aliens and ringers the one e dhe others + | 
| Bacon: Holy War, 
The obedience of the one to the call of grace, when the other, 


bly be imputed to the humble, malleable, melting 22 5 


. | Bacon's Henry VII. 
He is not at one with himſelf what account to give of it. 


$ Hamed. 
; One or other ſees a little box which was carried awuy with her, 
and ſo diſcovers her to her friends. Dryden, 
8. Perſons united, _ _ 1: 4. e 

| As I have made ye one, lords, one remain x | 

: So I grow ſtronger, you more honour gain. Shakeſpeare. 
9. Concord; agreement; one mind. | | 
| The Tg was well inſtructed how to carry himſelf between Fer- 
| dinando an Philip, reſolving to keep them at one within themſelves. 
| 

| 


FP ; | | Tillotſon. 
10. [On, Pon, French. It is uſed ſometimes a general 
or indefinite nominative for any man, any perſon. 
| For one the Engliſh formerly uſed men; as, they live 


mark not when. Aſcham. For which it would now 
be ſaid, one knows not how, one knows not when ; or, 
* => known how.) Any perſon ; any man inde- 
nitely, 
It is _ ſo worthy to be brought to heroical effects by fortune or 
neceſſity, like Ulyſſes and /Eneas, as by one's own choice and 
' working. Siuney. 


| neither ſets forth what Erona is, nor what the cauſe ſhould be which 
'+ threatens her with death, 


One would imagine theſe to be the expreſſions of a man bleſſed 


of all thoſe advantages. Atrerbury. 
For provoking of urine, one ſhould begin with the gentleſt firſt. 
Arbutbnot on Aliments. 
For ſome time one was not thought to underſtand Ariſtotle, unleſs 
| he had read him with Averroe's comment. Baker. 
11. A perſon of particular character. 
Then muſt you ſpeak 
Of one that lov'd not wiſely, but too well; 
Of one not eaſily jealous z but being wrought 
Perplex'd in the extreme. 
With lives and fortunes truſting one 
Who ſo diſcreetly us'd his own. Waller, 


Edward I. was one who very well knew how to uſe a victory, as 
well as obtain it. 


One who contemned divine and human laws. 
Forgive me, if that title I afford 
To one, whom Nature meant to be a lord. 
One has ſometimes a plural, either when it ſtands 
for perſons indefinitely ; as, be great ones of the 
world: or when it relates to ſome thing going be- 


—_— — — — — — 


„ 


* CY 


: Dryden. 


noun, This relative mode of ſpeech, whether ſingu- 
lar or plural, is in my ear not very elegant, yet is 

uſed by good authors. | 
Be not found here; hence with your little onen. Shakeſpeare. 


Does the ſon receive a natural life? The ſubjeR enjoys a civil 
one : that's but the matter, this the form. 


Theſe ſucceſſes are more glorious which bring benefit to 
world, than ſuch ruinous ones as are dyed in human blood. Clan. 


may eaſily find many falſe ones, error being infinite. Tillotſon. 
The following plain rules and directions, are not the leſs uſeful 
becauſe they are plain ones» NY, 


their ſleeping ones. ö Addiſon's Spe&ator, 
Arbitrary power tends to make a man a bad ſovereign, who might 
ſſibly have been a good one, had he been inveſted with an authority 
mited by law. ; Addiſon's Freebolder. | 
This evil fortune which attends extraordinary men, hath been 
imputed to divers cauſes that need not be ſet down, when ſo ob- 
vious an one occurs, that when a great genius appears, the dunces 
are all in conſpiracy againſt him. ' Swift, 
13. One another, is a mode of ſpeech very frequent; as, 
they love one another; that is, one of them lowes an- 
other : the ſtorm beats the trees againſt one another; 
that is, one again/t another. : 
In democratical governments, war did commonly unite the minds 
of men; when they had enemies abroad, they did not contend with 
one another at home. 8 Davenant. 


Ons berry. n. J. [aconitum, Latin.] Wolf'sbane, or 
monk'sbane. 8 ] 
O'NEEYED. adj. Lone and ge. ] Having only one eye. 
A ſign-poſt dauber would diſdain to paint 
The onecy d heroe on his elephant. Dryden. 
The mighty family 8 
Of oncey'd brothers haſten to the ſhore. Addiſon. 
Ong1rRocRi TICAL, adj. eee Gr. oneirocri- 
tigue, Fr. it ſhould therefore according to analogy 
be written onirocritical and onirecritick.] Interpreta- 
tive of dreams. | 
If a man has no mind to paſs by abruptly from his imagined to 
his real circumſtances, he may employ himſelf in that new kind of 
obſervation which my oneirecritical correſpondent has directed him 
to make, 3 Addiſon's Specrator. 
Onsg1ROCRI'TICK., 2. J. [ouipoxgihinrecy, Gr.] An in- 
tepreter of dreams. : 
ike ſurveyed all ranks and profeſſions, I do not find in any 
quarter of the town an oneirocritick, or an interpreter of dreams. 
l Addiſon's SpeFator. 
O'neness. n. /. [from one.] Unity; the quality of 
being one. ; 
Our God is one, or rather very oneneſs and mere unity, having 
nothing but itſelf in itſelf, and not confiſting, as all things do be- 
ſides God, of many things. Hooker, 
The oneneſs of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, referring to the ſeveral 
hypoſtaſes, is the one eternal Indiviſible divine nature, and the eter- 
nity of the ſon's generation, and his co-eternity, and his conſub- 
ſtantiality with the Father when he came down from Heaven and 
was incarnate. ; Hammond. 
O'NERARY. adj. [onerarius, Lat. oneraiſe, French. ] 
Fitted for carriage or burthens; compriſing a bur- 
then. | 
To O'NERATE. v. 4. [enero, Lat.] To load; to bur- 
then. 
OnerA'TION. . J. [from onerate.] The act of load- 
ing. Dick. 
O'NERO VS. adj. [onereux, French; oneroſus, Latin. ] 
Burthenſome ; oppreſſive. a 
A baniſhed od Remy —_ out of neceſſity, retains all WH 
onerous to himſelf, as a puniſhment for his crime. *  Ayliffe. 
O'xton. n. J [oignon, Fr. cepe, Latin.] A plaat. 
If the boy have yr a erer 4 — 
ſh comma 
* _————— Shakeſpeare's Taming of the Shrew. 
I an aſs, am onion-ey'd» Shakeſpeare's Aut. and Clecputra. 
This is ev'ry cook's opinion, a 
No ſav'ry diſh without an onion 2 


obJeurely, men know not bono ; or die obſcurely, men 


One may be little the wiſer for reading this dialogue,  fince It | 


Sidn „ O 
with eaſe, affluence and power; not of one who had been juſt ſtripped | 
le as though the names and natures of men were ſuitable, and 


Shakeſpeare's Othello, | 


Hale. | 


Harte. 


fore, and is only the repreſentative of the antecedent | 


Holyday. | 
* 


He that will overlook the true reaſon of a thing which is but one, | 


Atterbury. | 
There are many whoſe waking thoughts are wholly employed on | 


O NY 
= __ f : 
des K 


The only eh of ſhadefal Savernake : yy ; 
The logick now in uſe has long poffeſſed the chaltz as the en 
art taught in the ſchools for the direction of the mind in the ſtudy 
of the ſciences, OE 3 Locſte. 
3. This above all other: as, he is the only man for. 
muſick. | \ W * ö 
O'nLy. adv. | Fo. arch £7 | 
1. Simply; lingly merely; barely. 
TH wee. my thoughts only as conjectures. Dun. 
The poſterity of the wicked inherit the fruit of their fathers. 


| vices; and that not only by a juſt judgment, but from the natural 
courſe of things. | ſon. 


| Tillon 
All who deſerve his love, he makes his own ; | 
And to be lov'd himſelf, needs only to be known. Dryden. 
The practice of virtue is attended not only with preſent quiet and 
ſatisfaction, but with comfortable hope of a future recompence. 
Tom x} 6 : g Ws. 992 Nelſen Y 
Nor muſt this contrition be exerciſed by us, only tar groller evils ; 
| but-when we live the beſt. „ e Soil e 14.D%t:akes 
2. So and no otherwiſe. ey ADRs The. 
Every imagination of the thoughts of his 
continually, | gs and} cot 
3. Singly without more: as, only begotten. 


Geneſis, Vis . 


O'NOMANCY, 2. /. [ena and paſa] Divination by. 
A name; 5 F 


Deſtinies were ſuperſtitiouſſy, by orohrancy, deciphered out of 


fatal neceſſities concurred herein with voluntary motion. Camden. 
ONOMA'NTICAL. adj. [bous and H.] Predicting by 
names. 


Theodatus, when curious to know the ſucceſs of his wars againſt 
the Romans, | 


| an orgmantical or name-wiſard. Jew, willed him to 
. ſhut up a number of ſwine. and give ſome of them Roman names, 
others Gothiſh names with, ſeyeral marks, and there to leave them. 


. Camdens, 


ONSET. n. J. [on and /er.] 


and beaten off; yet (till it renews the onſet, attacks the difficulty 
afreſh ; plants this reaſoning and that arzument, like ſo many in- 


tellectual batteries, till at length it forces a way into the obſtinate 
encloſed truth, 0 * ' Souths 
Without men and proviſions it is impoſſible to ſecure conqueſts - 
that are made in the firſt onſers of an invaſion. 4 . 
BY Obſerve _ ; . 
The firſt impetuous onſers of his grief; a 
Uſe every artifice to keep him ſtedfaſt. Phillpre 


2. Something added Or fet on by way of ornamental 
appendage. This ſenſe, ſays Nichol/on, is ſtill re- 
tained in Northumberland, where on/ez means a . 


I will with deeds requite thy gentleneſs; 
And for an onſet, Titus, to advance. 


Thy name and honourable family, | 3 
Lavinia will I make my empreſs. Shakeſp. Titus Andronicus, 
Loom the noun.] To ſet upon; to 


To O'nsgr. v. a, 
begin, Not uſe | | 
This for a while was hotly onſetred and a reaſonable price offered, 
but ſoon cooled again, 4 Carews 
O'NSLAUGHT. u. J. [on and ſlay. See SLAUGHTER, ] 
Attack; ſtorm ; onſet. Not in uſe, . 
They made a halt 
To view the ground, and where t aſſault, 
Then call'd a council, which was beſt, 
By ſiege or onſlaught to inveſt 
The enemy; and 'twas agreed | 
By ſtorm and onflaught to proceeds + 


Hidibrass 


ſiders the affections o 
ſician. 


OnTro'Locy, 2. / [ra and .! The ſcience of 
the affections of nag in general; metaphyſicks. 
The modes, accidents and relations that belong to various beings, 
are copiouſly treated of in metaphyſicks, or more properly ontology. 
Watts's Legicks 


being in general ; a metaphy- 


O'nward. adv. [ondpeand, Saxon. ] 
1. Forward; progreſſively. 
My lord, 8 
When you went onward to this ended action, 
I look'd upon her with a ſoldier's eye. 
Satan was now at hand, and from his ſeat, 
The monſter moving onward, came as faſt 8 1 
Wich horrid ſtrides. Milton's Paradiſe Lofts 
Him thro! the ſpicy foreſt onward come 
Adam diſcern'd, as in the door he ſat _ 
Of his cool bow'r. Milton's Paradiſe Left 
Not one looks backward, onward ſtill he goes, | 
Yet ne'er looks forward farther than his noſe. Popes 
2. In a ſtate of advanced progreſſion, 
Philoxenus came to ſee how onward the fruits were of his friend's 
labour. Sidney. 


You are already ſo far onward of your way, that you have for- 
ſaken the imitation of ordinary converſe, 


| Dryden. 
3. Somewhat farther, | 
A little ontvard lend thy guiding hand 
To theſe dark fteps, a little farther on. Ailton. 


O'nYCHA, 2. J. lt is found in two different ſenſes in 
ſcripture, —'The odoriferous ſnail or ſhell, and the 
ſtone onyx. The greateſt part of commentators ex- 

lain it by the onyx or odoriferous ſhell, The onyx 
is fiſhed for in the Indies, where grows the ſpicanardi, 
the food of this fiſh and what makes its ſhell ſo aro- 
matick, VE Calmet. 
| Take ſweet ſpices, onycha, and galbatum, Exodus, xxx. 34. 

O'nyx. 2. J. [but] The onyx is a ſemipellucid gem, 
of which there are ſeveral ſpecies, but the blueiſh 

white kind, with brown and white zones, is the true 
onyx legitima of the ancients, Hill's Materia Medica. 

Nor are her rare endowments to be fold _ 

For glittering ſand by Ophir ſhown, 

The blue-ey d ſaphir, or rich onyx ſtone. Sandys. 
x is an accidental variety of the agat kind : it is of a dark. 


white,. and ſometimes 


he 
horny colour, in which is a plate of a blu} 


alle 


1. Attack; ſtorm; aſſault; firſt hrunt. e 
As well the ſoldier dieth, which ſtandeth Mill, as he that gives 
the braveſt onſet, | Sidneys 
3 All breathleſs, weary, faint, 

Him ſpying, with freſh onſer he aſſail'd, 

And kindling new his courage, ſeeming queint, 

Struck him ſo hugely, that through great conſtrain 

He made him ſtoop. | Spenſer. 

The ſhout 

Of battle now began, and ruſhing ſound N 
Of onſer. "Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Sometimes it gains a point; and preſently it finds itſelf baſh 


But leſt your kifihg ould be ita 35 dn be: 
1 22 — be throughly bra | __ 
O'nzy. adj | from one, onely, or on-. © © © 
ie Single; one and no more. 5. £4.40 
| © Of al whom fortune to my ſward did bringen: 
This only man was worth the conquering. * © © Dryden 
2. This and no other. n el” 


heart, was only evil OO 


OnTo'.0G18T. u. /. (om ontology.) One who con- 


* 


Sbaleſpeare, 


*.3 
5 
3% 
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x 
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£ 


OPE 


3 1 WE | E 
. 1 he thought chem to be gentlemen of much mote worth than thelr OytnHta RTEDNESS, 1. J Ihe and G 4 
Wife u plate of a reddiſh or freth colour, the Jovaler cal the me + | habits — | hore . rality ; franknefs ; fitcerity ; Nate Libs, 
ſardofiyx» A friend who relates his ſucceſs, talks himſelf Into a new plea- | ſity, * n | 1 genero. 
oO ZE. . ½ [either from taus, waters, French; or S — „ e O EN iN. n. / [from open, OT OE 
Saxon. | | him» | * 2 e Ali eee 
's r at the ; 819 of water ; ſlime. g. To begin; to make the initial exhibition, 1. A - nth * . ib wry 6 a 
1. Soft m * 4 is bedded Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. | Von retained him only for the opening of ur cauſe, and your | | 8 p- way l the Crack wing 
, _ * thei grounds the come or falt water mud, | main lawyer is yet behind. _ Dry en's Ep. to the Whigt. 'Diſcovi at 4 diften f a codwvarg's Natural M, 
carr „A A. | | Carew. | | Homer opens his poem with the utmoſt ſimplicity and modeſty 3 2. 21 covery. * — nt knowledge; dunn“ 
* re IP up his rev'rend head, he continually grows upon the reader, Never e gu to on — pre 1. * —— cenfufion and hip * 
ſurunk his waters back into his urn. *| To O' RN. | | The opening of your was like that of 1; 8 Verma, 
1. To uncloſe itſelf ; not to remain ſhut z not to con- ape. Feb tort pn — 


2. Soft flow ; ſpring. This ſeems to be the meaning 


in Prior, 
From his firſt fountain and beginning cove, . 
Down to the ſea each brook and torrent flows. Prior. 


„The liquor of a tanner's vat. 
To ede 1. [from the noun.] To flow by ſtealth; 


to run gently; to drain away. 
en a contracted limbs were cramp'd, even then 


A wat'riſh humour well d and o d agen» Dryden. 
E 'The lily drinks 41 
The latent rill, ſcarce owing thro' the graſs. Thomſon. 


O'ozy. adj. [from , Miry ; muddy ; ſlimy. 
| | rom his cozy bed, 
Old father Thames advanc d his rev' rend head, Pope. 
Je. Opa'cath, v. 4. 7475 Latin.) To ſhade; to 
loud ; to darken ; to obſcure. 
5 The — eorpuſeles upon the unſtopping of the glaſs, did opacate 
that part of the alr they moved in. Boyle. 


Ovya'ciry. „ /; [opacitd, French; opacitas, Latin. ] 


Cloudineſe want of tranſparency. 
. hoſe opticks there is no opacity / 

; Can any thing eſcape eyes In w p 8 45 . 
here not been any night, ſhadow or opacity, we ſhould ne vel 
*. any determinate conceit of darkknelſs. Glanville, 
How much any body hath of colour, fo much hath it of opacity, 
and by ſo much the more unfit 1s it to tranſmit the ſpecies, Ray. 
The leaſt parts of almoſt all bodies, are in ſome meaſure tranſpa- 
tent; and the opacity of thoſe bodles ariſeth from the multitude of 


reflexlons cauſed in their Internal parts. Newton, 
Oy eus. adj, [opacus, Lat.] Dark; obſcure; not 
tranſparent, 


When he perceives that epacovs bodles do not hinder the eye from 
Judging light to have an equal diffuſion through the whole place that 
jr * Pony he can have no difficulty to allow air,. that is diapha- 
nous, and more ſubtile far than they, and con{:quently diviſible 
Into leſſer atoms ; and having leſſer pores, gives leſs ſcope to our 


es to mils li ht. Digby. 
: Upon the firm eparous globe 
Of this round world, whoſe tirſt convex divides 
The luminous inferior orb, —_ 1 
Hans, and th' Inroad of darkne 
hoe allghted. Milton's Paradiſe Lot. 


Ak. . / [opalur, Latin.) The opal is a very ele- 
* ant . kind ol ſtone ; it hardly comes 
within the rank of the pellucid gems, being much 
more opake, and leſs hard, It is in the pebble ſhape, 
from the head of a pin to the bigneſs of a walnut. 
It is naturally bright, and ſhows all its beauty with- 
out the help of the lapidary : in colour it reſembles 
the fineſt mother of pearl; its baſis ſeeming a blueiſh 
or greyiſh white, but with a property of refleQng all 
the colours of the rainbow, as turned differently to 
the light. Hills Materia Medica. 
"Thy mind ia very opal. Shateſpeare's Teoelfth Night, 
Th' empyreal heav'n, extended wide 

In circuit, undetermin'd ſquare or round 
With opal tow'ry, and battlements adorn'd 
Of living ſaphir, Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
We have this (tone from Germany, and is the ſame with the opa/ 
of the ancients, Widward on Foſſils. 
Oyra'qui. adj. [opacus, Latin.) Dark; not tranſpa- 

rent; cloudy, | | 
he | 
Shot upward fill dire, "AW no way round 

Shadow from bod, opaque can fall, Milten's Paradiſe Loft, 
These difappearing wt ans were aQtually extinguiſhed and 


turned into more page and grots planet-like bodies, Cheynes 
To Orr. v. a, [open, Saxon; op, Iflandick ; dnn, 
To O'pun,y Greek; a hole. Ope is uſed only in 


poetry, When one (ſyllable is more convenient than 
wo, 
1. Jo uncloſe; to unlock ; to put into ſuch a ſtate as 


that the inner parts may be ſeen or entered: the 
contrary to t. 
The world's mine ee 
Which 1 with (word will oper. She. M. . 1 Windſor. 
| Refore you fight, ope this letter, N care King Lear, 
They confent to work vs harm and woe, 
To oe the gates, and ſo let in our toe, Fairfux, 


If man open a pit and not cover it, and an on fall therein, the 9: Expoſed z without defence, 


owner of the pit ſhall make It good. Kxodus, xx. 24 


Let us paſs through your land, and none ſhall do * ny _ io. Attentive, 


Open thy mouth for the dumb In the cauſe of all ſuch as are 
Proverbs, xxxi. 8. 


howbelt they would not open unto him. 1 


appointed to deftruttion. 
Adam, now «pe thine = and firſt behold 

"Th' efteets which thy original crime hath wrought 

In ſums tv fpring from thee, 


„ toy the mast head, or breakwater of the ih 
the bilge In the middle, opens It 
Our fleet Apollo fend, 
Where 'Tufcan 'T'yber rolls with rapid force, 
And where Numicus opes hls holy fouce, 
When Rug you ope your doors, and paſling by, 
"The tag omen d hee meets your eye. 
My old wownds arv open 4 at this view, 
And in wy murder protonce bleed anew, Dryden 
When the matter e made, the tide mult be yen to let It out, 
16 


1 „et en Aliments 
2. To ſhow; to discover. 


The Enel did adventure far for to open the north parts of [OPENKY LD, ad/ i 
Abder's Age, of the Ves. Ot Ab. %. [oper and c.] Vigilantz wach- 


Aue. 


g ful. 
. To divide; to break. 8 
3 'The will of the cathedral church was epencd by an earthquake, en A ſnoting lie, 
838 Klee e doth take, Shatepea' li. 
ye Some things weichem gpererd by the fac ted books of (eripture, Oruuns unte. adj, [open and band.) Generous ; 


fr things by the glorious works of nature, 
Paul reatoned with them out of the teriptures, pee. hy 
1 


al 
Ing, that Chriſt mult needs have (uffered and tileh again trom the 


Ati, xvil. 3. [Ori Nun NAT, a, 


himielf to 
fore of his council, that he was torry tor the earl's death, becauſe 


After the earl of Lincoln was Quin, the king 


by him be might have known the Nan of his danger, 
Qramont, 


Milten's Paradi: e J. . O'ys NER. . /. from Open. 
The aw bridges at Amſterdam part in the middle, and ** el, / | ag 


though under (ail, may pals them without the hap of any one on 1. One that opens; one that unlocks; one that un- 
p bearing againſt 
Brown, 


Dryden, | 3+ Explainer ; interpreter, 


Dryden, The very opener and intelligencer 


1 der, 


Ba: on. 


of Bayonne, wok an exquiſite notice of their 


OPE 


tinue cloſed, 
The hundred wow 
Ope of themſelves ; a ruſhing whirlwind roars g i 
Within the cave. | Dryden's AEneid. 
Unnumber'd treaſures «pe at once, | 
From each ſhe nicely culls with curious toil, . 
And decks the goddeſs, ; Pope's Rape of the Lock. 
2. To bark. A term of hunting, | | 
If I cry out thus upon no trail, never truſt me when I open again. 
Shakeſpeare's e's Wives of Windſor+ 
The night reſtores our actions done by day; 


As hounds in ſleep will open for their prey. Dryden. 
Hark ! the dog opens, take thy certain aim; 
The woodcotk flutters. Gay's Rural Sports. ' 


Orr. Jad. [Ope is ſcarcely uſed but by old authors, 
O'rsN. and by them in the primitive not figurative 
ſenſe.] 
1. Uncloſed ; not ſhut. ' 

The gate; are de; now prove good ſeconds z 
"Tis for the followers fortune widens them; a 
Not for the fliers. | Shakeſpeare's Cor iolanus. 

Moſt ſacrilegious murder hath broke epe | 
The lord's anointed temple, and ſtole thence _ 

The life o' th' building. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Then ſent Sanballat his ſervant, with an open letter in his hand. 
| NWebemiab, vi. 5. 


With the ſame key ſet ope the door 


'They meet the chiefs returning from the fight, 
And each with open arms embrac'd her choſen knight. Dryd. 
He, when ZEneas on the plain appears, 


Meets him with open arms and falling tears. Dryden. 
The bounce broke ope the door. Dryden. 
The door was ope, they blindly grope the way. Dryden. 


2. Plain; apparent; evident; publick. 
They crucify to themſelves the Son of God afreſh, and put him, 
to an «pen ſhame. Hebrews, Vi. 6. 
He irefully enrag'd would needs to open arm. - Drayton. 

Th' under- work, tranſparent, ſhews too plain: 
Whete open acts accuſe, th' excuſe is vain. Daniel. 

3. Not wearing diſguiſe ; clear; artleſs ; ſincere. 
He was ſo ſecret therein, as not daring to be open, that to no 
creature he ever ſpake of it. Sidney. 
Lord Cordes, the hotter he was againſt the Engliſh in time of 
war, had the more credit in a negotiation of peace; and beſides 


Riff}, ceremonious, and reſerved. 
Thu reſerved myſterious way of acting towards perſons, who in 
right of their poſts expected a more open treatment, was imputed to 


4. Not clouded ; clear, 
With dry eyes, and with an open look, 
She met his Jon midway, 
Then ſhall thy Craggs 
On the caſt ore another Polllo ſhine 


5. Not hidden; expoſed to view. 


oceans of eternity, we are to exerciſe our thoughts, and lay open 
the treaſures af the divine wiſdom and goodneſs hid in this part of 
nature and providence. | * Burnet, 

Moral 4 require reaſoning and diſcourſe to diſcover the 
certainty of their truths : they lie not open as natural characters 
.  engraven on the mind. Locke. 
6, Not reſtrained ; not denied ; not precluded, 

If Demetrius and the craftsmen have a matter againſt any man, 
the law is open, and there are deputies; let them implead one 
another, | Atti, xix. 38. 
7, Not cloudy ; not gloomy, 
An open and warm winter portendeth a hot and dry ſummer. 

' Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
8. Uncovered, | 
Here is better than the open alr. Sbaleſpeare : King Lear, 
And when at laſt in pity, you will die, | 

I' watch your birth of Immortality; 


Then, turtle-like, IU to my mate repair; | 

And teach you your firſt flight in open air, Dryden. 
The ſervice that I truly did his life, | 

Hath lett me cpen to all injuries, Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


hie eyes are open upon all the ſons of men, to give every one 
according to his ways. 


The eyes of the Lord are upon the righteous, and his ears are 
open unto their cry. P/alm xxxive 15. 


cloſes. 


True opener of mine eyes 
Much better ſeems this viſion, 3 hope | 
Of peaceful days portends, than thoſe two paſt, Milton. 
o us, th' imagin'd voice of heav'n itſelf z 


| Between eee the ſanctitles of heav'n, 
And our dull workings, Shakeſpeare's Henry Iv. 
3. That which ſeparates; diſuniter, 1 : 


* "There may be ſuch peers of compound bodies, becauſe there 
wanted not ſome experiments in which it appeared, Boyle. 


liberal; munificent. 


Cood heav'n who renders mercy back for mere 
With «pexbanded bounty thall _ you, + 


Rowe, 
| open and beart.) Generous ; 
candid ; not meanly ſubtle. l ; 

I know kim well z he's free and pv ted, Dryden. 


Of an Qpenbearied miniſter 
you are not to ſay that he 
wos in an intrigue to betray his country z but in an intrigue with a 


N and behaviour, and red himkelf to dene of bis train, that 


| lady, 
| 


eIrbachnot. 


O'ysNLY. adv. [from open.] A 


Wherewith you lock'd it faſt before. Cleaveland. 
Thro' the gate, | 
Wide open and unguarded, Satan pals'd. Milton. 


was held a man «pen and of good faith, Bacon. 
The French are always oper, familiar, and talkative z the Italians 
Addiſon. ; 


ſome hidden deſign, Swift, | 
His generous, open, undeſigning heart, 
Has begg'd his rival to ſollicit for him. 


Addiſon's Cato. 
Dryden's Boccace. | 


With alpect open ſhall erect his head. © Pope. | 


In that little ſpot of ground that lies between thoſe two great | 


Jeremiab, Xxxil. 19. | 


O0 


from afar, diſcloſed your firſt beams on br nd YOU one to w 


ons. 950. 
1. Publickly ; not ſecretihy; in ſight; not ob 
Their atone always ſpoken'of i ot . 

, openly into queſtion. G yy Mo cake 

| Prayers are faulty, not whenſoever they be openly Hole, 

| when hypocriſy is the caaſ© of open praying. made, du 

| 8 Wy nager ery have put me to deny © Halo, 
is claim whieh now yo wear ſo cen. 6 

' I knew the = * pear, 

Now full, that I no more ſhould live o | 

But openly begin, as beſt hecomes 5 
1 The 7 1ority which I deriv'd from heav'n, Ati, 

ow groſly and openly do many of us contradi 
the goſpel, by our ungodlineſs, and worldly luis; wy = >" why 

We expreſs our thanks by openly owning our parentage lerſer, 
| ing our common devotions to God on this day's can 


bſcure, 


2. Plainly ; apparently; evidently ; 18 18 
| ' Darah L 


uſe, 
Too openly does love and hatred ſhow 1 
A A bounteous maſter, but a deadly foe. D 
OrENMOU'THED: 4%. [open and mouth,) Gn” 
ravenous; clamorous ; vociferous. li 
| Up comes a lion openmoutbed toward the aſs, r 
O'esnwgss. . /. [from epen.] e e 
1. Plainneſs; clearneſs; freedom from obſcuri 
9 . n er 
ambiguity. GT 
1 * whh more openneſs your anſwers 
L a0 my eman Go : Shakeſpeare Cymbeline 
2. Plainneſs ; freedom from diſguiſe. : 
The noble openneſs and freedom of his reflexions, are ea Ned in 
lively colours. : - Felton on the Claficts 
Theſe letters all written in the openneſs of friendſhip, will 
what were my real ſentiments. 2 Pope's 1 
OPERA. n. J. [Italian.] | 

An opera is a poetical tale or fiction, repreſented hy 

inſtrumental muſick, adorned with ſcenes; machines, 8 
8 ' 4 A P : a 

You will hear what plays were n 
; fineſt ſong in the era. | 2 
O'yERABLE. adj. [from operor, Latin.] To be done; 

practicable, Not in uſe, 

Being uncapable of operable circumſtances, or rightly to 
the prudentiality of affairs, they only gaze 3 the On pn 
and thereafter condemn or cry. up the whole progreſſion, Bron, 

power to produce any effect. A word not in uſe, 
though elegant. | bog 88 lb Fa 
Earth, yield me roots! 
Who ſeeks far better of thee, ſauce his palate 
Wich thy moſt operant poiſon. ; Shakeſpeare's Nes. 
I muſt leave thee, love, and ſhortly too; 
My operant powers their functions leave todo. Shakeſpeare 
o O'PERATE. v. x, [operor, Latin; operer, French. 
To att; to have agency; to produce effects: with u 
before the ſubject of operation. 

The virtues of private perſons operate but on a few ; their 
of action is narrow, and their influence is confined to it. Atera). 

Bodies produce ideas in us, manifeſtly by. impulſe, the only way 
q yur we can conceive bodies operate in. bt 

t can operate on the guts and ſtomach, and thereby produce 
diſtin * n „ . hl 4 1255 
A plain convincing reaſon operates on the mind, both of a learned 
and Ignorant hearer as long as they live. Swifts 

Where cauſes operate freely, «with a liberty of indifference to this 
or the contrary, the effect will be contingent, and the certain 
knowledge of it belongs only to Gods Watt 
OrrRATION. 2. J [eperatio, Latin; operation, Fr.] 
1. — ; prodpction of effects; influence. 

There are in men operations, natural, rational, 
ſome politick, ſome finally eccletiattical. 
Hy all the operations of the orbs, 
From whom we do exiſt and ceaſe to be, 
Here I diſclaim all my paternal care. Shale King Les 
All operations by tranſmiſſion of ſpirits, and imagination, work 
at diſtance, and not at touch, Bacen's Natural Hiftvy 


Waller's preſence had an extraordinary operation to procure al 
thing deſired, N ö 


Ti 
Hasler 0 


The tree whoſe operation bring 
| Knowledge of good and ill, ſhun to taſte. M 
If the operation of theſe ſalts be in convenient * promoted 
warmth, the aſcending ſleams may eaſily be caught and reduced int 
a penetrant ſpirit, | by 
Speculative painting, without the aſſiſtance of manual 9400 
can never attain to perfection, but flothfully languiſhes3 for t 
not with his tongue that Apelles performed his noble works. 5) 
The pain and fickneſs eguſed by mannu, are the effedh u 1 
operation on the ſtomach and guts by the ſize, motion, god 0 
its inſenſible parts. f * 
2. Action; effect. This is often confounded with! 
former ſenſe. „ 10 
Repentance and renovation conſiſt not in the frife, "9 
purpoſe, but in the actual eperations of good life. Yo 
Many medicinal drugs of rare operations ' 7 
r That falſe fruit | | 
ar other operation firſt diſplay d T7 
Carnal delle inflaming. EN. MI wal 
The offices appointed, and the powers exerciſed in the - wy 
by their inſtitution and operation are holy. wel 
In this underſtanding piece of clock-work, his body 5 the 
other ſenſeleſs matter has colour, warmth and ſoftneſs, 2 
ualities are not ſubſiſtent in thoſe bodies, but a 7517 
ancy begotten in ſomething elſe. in 
3. [In chirurgery.] The part of the art of heal 
which depends on the uſe of inſtruments. 
4. 'The motions or employments of an army 2 
O'ysRATIVE, adj, [from operate.] Having de e 
of acting having forcible agency 3 80e3 © 
rous ; efficacious, f ; 
To be over cutious in ſearching bow rr. N 
operative ſpirit diſtinguiſhing gave orm do b 3 Ki 
verſal, is a ſearch like unto his, who not N 4 by 
__— preſume to paſs over the greateſt rivers in f % 
e is ignorant of their depths. 
Many of the nobility endeavoured to make ger a” 
by ſpe in parijament againſt thoſe oy of G cute 
grateful to his majeſty; and he thought * ire eee, 
upon thoſe perſons would fuppreſi that ipirit wi 2 


- 


make the poiſon of it leſs operative upon o 


3 OPt / 
M1} þ 5 


religion we ſhould be vealows, aQtive, and eperotive, 

circumſtance of the promiſe muſt give life to all the reſt, 
Maroon bloods eV 

ec . 

operative principles, eſpecially in —_— * 

ich, not to is certainly to go backward. outh. 

erh aill is the concluſion of an operative ſyllogiſm, = Norris, 

rok. 5 % [oprratenr, French; from operate.) 

5 wy that performs any act of the hand; one who 

An 


* them 


it holds in all 


imaginary operator ng the firſt with a great deal of 
ac view it appeared like the head of another. 
dea, upon | Addiſon's SpeBtater. 
Jo adminiſter this doſe, there cannot be fewer than thou- 
and operatorty wing one operator to every thirty. Swift. 
o n. adj. [ operoſus, Latin.) Laborious ; full of 
wooble and teqiouſueſs. | 
Such an explication is purely imaginary, and alſo very operoſe ; 
would be as hard put to it to get rid of this water, when the 
was to ceaſe, as they were at firſt to procure it. Burner, | 
Written language, as it is more operons, ſo it is more digeſted, 


rmanents Halder. 
oo PH AGOUS. adj. L. and pay.] Serpenteat- 
5 Not uſed. | 


5 are not of ſuch poiſonous ties as common opinion 
- 33 is — Wk 422 nations, . 
u tecd upon ſerpents. . Brown: 
0en1'785- 1. J A ſtone reſembling a ſerpent. 
(bites has a duſky greeniſh ground, with ſpots of a lighter green, 
oblong, and uſually near ſquare. | Weoodww 
OrnTHALMICK. adj. [ophrhalmigue, French; from 
0 h, Greek.] Relating to the 2 
O'rnTHALMY» . J. Lepbebalmie. Fr. from ze gaαν, 
Creek.] A diſeaſe ot the eyes, being an inflamma- 
tion in the coats, proceeding from arterious blood. 
gotten out of the veſſels and collected into rae 
| ia. 
2 1 of cool applications, externally, Is moſt eaſy to the eye; 
hut after all, there will ſometimes enſue a troubleſome ophrhalny, 
3 Sharp's Surgery. 
O'riars. 1. J. A medicine that cauſes era 
They choſe atheiſm as an opiate, to ſtill thoſe frightning appre- 
bendons of hell, by inducing a dulheſs and lethargy of mind, rather 


than to make uſe of that native and ſalutary medicine, a hearty 
repentancee Bentley. 
Thy thoughts and muſic change with ev'ry line; „ 
No ſamene ſs of a prattling ſtream is thine, 
Which with one uniſon of murmur flows, 4 
ate of inattention and repoſe, Harte. 


0'd1a18. adj. Soporiferous ; ſomniferous; narcotick; 
cauſing fleep.” | ; 
The particular ingredients of thoſe magical ointments, are opiate 
and ſoporiferous. For anointing of the torehead. and back bone, is 
led for procuring dead ſleeps. 2 Bacon. 
All their ſhape 
Spangled with eyes, more numerous than thoſe 
Of Argus, and more wakeful than to drouze, 
Charm d with Arcadian pipe, the paſt ral reed 
Of Hermes, or his plate rod. 
Lettuce, which bas a milky juice with an anodyne or opiate 
qulity reſolvent of the bile, is proper for melancholy. Arbuthnor. 
Onrics. n. /. [opificium, Latin.] Workmanſhip 
handiwork. 0 f Dia . 
Onrickk. n. /. [opifex, Latin.] One that performs 
ay work; artiſt, A word not received. 2 
There is an infinite diſtance betwixt the poor mortal artiſt, and 
de umighty opificers | : - Bentley's Sermons. 
O'eixa3Le, adj, [opinor, Latin.] Which = be 
t. F i. 
Or Trion. 1. J. [opinor, Lat.] Opinion; notion. 


L 7 IS 

Oris rok. 2. J. [opinor, Lat.] One who holds an 

opinion. | , | | 

. Lodi againſt what kind of epinators the reaſon above given is 
ed, 


Hale's Origin of Mankind. | - 


Te Ori'xe, v. 1. [opinor, Lat.] To think; to judge; 
do be of opinion. | 
Fear is an ague, that forſakes 
And haunts by fits thoſe whom it takes; 
And they'll eine they feel the pain | 
And blows they felt to-day, again. Hudibras. 
In matters of mere ſpeculation, it is not material to the welfare of 
qperament, or themſelves, whether they opine right or wrong, and 
whether they be apron gn or no. | South, 
But I, who think more highly of our kind, 
Cfine, that nature, as in duty bound, 
| Veep hid the ſhining miſchief under ground. 
PLNIATLVE, adj, [from opinion. ] 
1, Sift in a preconceived notion. 
2. Imayined ; not proved. 
It ix Gifficult to find out truth, becauſe it is in ſuch inconſider- 
Proportions ſcattered in a maſs of opinigt:ve uncertainties z like 
the filver in Hiero's crown of gold. Glanville, 
"INIA TOR, 1. . [opiniatre, French.) One fond of 
| own notion; inflexible ; adherent to his own 
vion. ö 


Pope. 


t will not 
Wake doubt of ? 
ſex left lord Roberts governour; a man of a ſour and ſurly 
a great oÞiniator, and one who muſt be overcome before he 
wall believe that he could be ſo. Clarendon, 
For all his exact plot, down was he calt from all his greatneſs, | 
" forced to end his days in a mean condition; as it is pity but 
ſuch politick piniators ſhould, out b. 


IA TRE. adj. I French.] Obſtinate; ſtubborn, | 


of an able man, you deſire to have him an inſignificant 
Magler, epinierre in diſcourſe, and priding himſelf in contradiet- 
wy aden. Locke. 


1. J. [cpiniatrets, French.] Ob- 


epiniaters and ſelf-believing men diſpute of and 


On rhe, | 


"lNlatky, ſtinacy z inflexibility ; determi- 
Tay * mind ; ſtubbornneſs. This word, though 


ö n tried in different forms, is not yet re- 
nor is it wanted. W 


tom, Popular epiniatry ſhould ariſe, we will deliver the chief opi- 
The | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
* one ſets the thoughts upon wit and falſe colours, and not 
ud; the other teaches. tallacy, wrangling and opiniatry» 
9 WE 1 on Education. 
a % we ourſelves comprehend of truth and reaſon, ſo 
her we poſſeſs of real and true knowledge. The floating of 
— * Opinions in our brains, makes us not one jot the more 
bac. though they happen to be true: what in them was 
n in 
paſ 


— —— 


us but epiniatrey. Locke. 

Ur. i by epiniatry, and the buſy meddling of thoſe who 
euere idto every thing, Weabword's Letter 

N t 

Wien on epiniatrey in leaving me ; but 


ION, „ 7. [opinion, French 3 opinic, Latin.] 


ard 1 


Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 


Raleigh. | 


— 


** N 2 
9 


* * 1 
4 1 ; 
| " tha " ad 5 


1. Perſuaſion of the mind, without proof or certain 
nowledge. 9 4 | 
| Opinion is a light; vain, crude, and imperfeR thing, ſettled in the 
nagination, but nevet. arriving at the underſtanding, there to ob- 
tain the tinQure of reaſoii. 8 e Jonſon, 
. Opinion is, when the aſſent of the underſtanding is ſo fur ga 
by evidence of probability, that it rather inelines to one perſuaſion” 
to another, yet not altogether” without a mixture of uncer- 
talnty or doubting. . N „ 
Time wears out the fctlons of 1 and doth by degrees diſ- 
cover and unmaſk that fallacy of ungrounded perſuaſions z but 
confirms the dictates and ſentiments of nature. | Wilkins. 
Bleſt be the princes who have fought . 
For pompous names, or wide dominion; | 
Since by their error we are taught, 
8 That happineſs is but opinions 
2, Sentiments; judgment; notion. 


Where no ſuch ſettled cuſtom bath made it ldw, there it hath 
force only ac 
h it, 


cording to the ſtrength of reaſon and circumſtances 

joined wi or as it ſhews the 1 and judgment of them 

* that made it; but not at all as if it had any commanding power 

of ience. | ES, Selden. 

Can they make it out againſt the common ſenſe and opinion of 

all mankind, that there is no ſuch thing us a future tate of miſery 

for ſuch as have lived ill here? South. 

Charity irſelf commands us, where we know no. ill, to think 

well of all ; but friendſhip, that always goes a pitch higher, gives a 
man a peculiar right and claim to the. good opinion of his friend. 

Scut 


We may allow this to be his cirion concerning heirs, that where 
there are divers children the eldeſt ſon has the right to be * 
fo 
Philoſophers are of epinion, that infini is poſſeſſed by 
God's infinite Ken a 79 40 Locks, 
A ſtory out of Boccalini ſufficiently ſhews us the opinion that ju- 
dicious author entertained of the eri | 
3. Favourable judgment. : 
In actions of arms ſmall matters are of great moment, eſpecially 
when they ſerve to raiſe an opinion of commanders. =, Hayward. 
Howloever I have no opinion of thoſe things; yet ſo much I con- 
ceive to be true, that ſtrong imagination hath more force upon 
_ living, than things merely inanimate. + Bacon. 
If a woman had no opinion of her own perſon and dreſs, ſhe 
would never be angry at thoſe who are of the opinion with her . 


To Or TN. v a. [from the noun.] To opine; to 
think. A word out of uſe, and unworthy of revival. 
The Stoicks opinioned the ſouls of wiſe men dwell about the 
moon, and thoſe of fools wandered about the earth: whereas the 
Epicureans held nothing after death. | \ Browns | 
That the ſoul and the angels are devoid of quantity and dimen. 
Lion, is generally opinioned. | Glamnville's Scepfis. 
Oe1'nioNaT1VE. adj, [from opinicn.] Fond of pre- 
conceived notions ; ſtubborn, 
Striking at the root of pedantry and epinionative aſſurance, would 
be no hindrance to the world's improvement. Glanville. 


One would rather chuſe a reader, without art, than one ill in- | 


ſtructed with learning, but opinionative and without judgment. 
Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 


| Orr'xronaTIVELY, adv. [from opinionative.] Stub- 


bornly, - 5 


Ori'x10nNATLVENESS, . J. [from opinionative.] Ob- 
ſtinacy. 


Ori'vionisr. /. [opinionifte, French, from opinion.] | 


On fond 1 his own — e e 
conceited opinionift ſets up an chair in his own | 
0 NES F adj. | 8 18 Glanville wer | 
PI 'PAROUS, adj. [ep ip], Lat.] Sumptuous. Dia. 
Deine a room, 1. eee a An aid- 
ing; a helping. 8 8 Dis. 
O'rivm. n./. A juice, partly of the reſinous, partly 
of the gummy kind. It is brought to us in flat cakes 
or maſles very heavy and of a denſe texture, not per- 
feQly dry: its colour is a dark browniſh yellow; its 
ſmell is of a dead faint kind; and its taſte very 
bitter and very acrid, It is brought from Natolia, 
Egypt, and the Eaſt-Indies, produced from the 
white garden poppy ; with which the fields of Aſia- 
Minor are in many places ſown, When the heads 
grow to maturity, but are yet ſoft, green, and full 
of juice, inciſions are made in them, and from every 
one of theſe a few drops flow of a milky. juice, which” 
ſoon hardens into a ſolid conſiſtence. The fineſt 
opium proceeds from the firſt inciſions. What we 
generally have is the mere crude juice, worked up 
with water, or honey ſufficient to bring it into form. 


Externally applied it is emollient, relaxing and dif. | 


cutient, and greatly promotes ſuppuration. A mo- 
derate doſe of opium taken internally, .is generally 
under a grain, yet cuſtom will make people bear a 
dram, but in that caſe nature is vitiated, Its firſt 
effect is the making the patient cheerful ; it removes 
melancholy, and diſſipates the dread of danger; the 
Turks always take it when they are going to battle ; 
it afterwards quiets the ſpirits, eaſes pain, and diſ- 
poſes to ſleep. After the effect is over, the pain ge- 
nerally returns in a more violent manner; the ſpirits 


become lower than before, and the pulſe languid, | 


An immoderate doſe of opium brings on drunkenneſs, 


cheerfulneſs, and loud laughter, at firſt, and, after | 


many terrible ſymptoms, death itſelf, Thoſe who 
have accuſtomed themſelves to an immoderate uſe of 
opium, are apt to be faint, idle, and thoughtleſs ; 


+ they loſe their appetite, and grow old before their | 


time. Hill. 
Sleep hath forſook and giv'n me o'er | 
To death's benumbing opium as my only cure. Milton. 


The colour and taſte of opium are, as well as its ſoporifick or 
anodyne virtues, mero depending on its primary qualities, 
whereby it is fitted to produce different operations on difterent parts 


of our bodies. | | Loc le. 
O'eL6-TRER, . / [opulus, ople, and tree,] A ſort of 
tree. CORE SER TY 
OPOBALSAMUM. n. J. I Latin.] Balm of Gilead. 
OPO'PONAX. . J. 13 A gum reſin in ſmall 
looſe granules, and ſometimes in large maſſes, of 
a ſtrong diſagreeable ſmell, and an acrid and ex- 
tremely. bitter taſte ; brought to us from the Eaſt, 
and known to the Greeks; but we are entirely ig- 
norant of the plant which produces this drug. Hill. 
O'eeptDan. 2. . [ofpidanus, Lat.] A townſman; an 
inhabitant of a toom. 
To Orri GNERATE. v. 4. [offignero, Latin.) To 
pledge 3 to Not in uſe. 


awn. i | 
Tha dike of Bulle Heary was the greateſt uſurer in France, for 


x 


* 


Prier. | 


| 


| 


hit be had twrned all his Sate into dbiigations 3 desging thit be 
bod ſold and. eppigtorated 


all his patrimony,. to give large donatives 
to other men. | 


Ferdinando merchantled with Franc,  fof the dae 2 . | 


hon and Perpignan, gnerated to them. 
N O'PPILATE. . 4. [oppile, Latin j oppiler, Fr.] 
To heap up obſtruction. 


* 


OyeiLa 


TION. 2. J. [oppilation, Fretieh j from ofpi- 


te.] Obſtruction; matter heaped together. . 
The! preſerided in thelr ſubſtance the ſpirits, 
reclude oppilations, and mundify the blood. —- + H 


and to draw in that wy hath hot as yet been received, to impoſe 
on us that Which we not ourſelves bound unto; that therefore 
ye are not to claim in any conference other than the plaintiffs or 
epporents part. a | . Hooker. 

How becomingly does Philopolis exerciſe his office, and ſeaſon. 
ably commit the pponent with the reſpondent, like a long praftiſed 


moderator. More. 
OPPORT UNE. adj. [opportune, French; opportunus, 
Latin.] Seaſonable; convenient; fit; timely; 


well · timed; e ge | | | 
There was nothing to be added to this great king's felicity, be- 
ing at the top of all worldly bliſs, and the E conſtancy of 
his proſperous ſucceſſes, but an opportune to withdraw him 
from any future blow of fortune. Bacon. 
Win lt us up in ſpite of fate, l 
Nearer our ancient ſeat; perhaps in view SO 
Of thoſe bright confines, whence with neighb'ring arms 
And opportune excurſion, we may chance 
Re-enter heav'n. | Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
Conſider'd every creature, which of all Ts 
Moſt opportune might ſerve his wiles; and found 
The ſerpent ſubtleſt beaſt of all the field. 


| tone 
OyyorTvu'NBLY, adv. [from epportune.] Seaſonably; 
1 z with opportunity either of time or 
ace. 
Pie was reſolved to chuſe a war rather than to have B 


carried by Frar.ce, being fituate ſo opportunely to annoy England 
either for coaft or n ö 3 Hen „VII. 


Agalnſt theſe there js a proper ohjection, that they offend uniformi- 

ty, whereof I am therefore opportunely induced to ſay ſomewhat, Motr. 

The experiment does oppertunely ſupply the deficiency. Beyle. 

OyrorTU'NITY, #. J. [opportnnit#, French; opportu- 

nitas, Latin.] Fit time; fit place ; time 3 conve- 
nience; ſuitableneſs of circumftances to any end. 

A wiſe man will make more opportunities than he finds, Men's 


behaviour ſhould be like their apparel, not too ſtraight, but free 
for exerciſe, 


0 like a ſudden gut 
Hath ſwell'd my 4 * into a — uy 
Accurſed unity / | | 
That worle it our thoughts Into defires, deſires 


To reſolutions ; thoſe _ ripe and 
bring 


* ; | 
Thou giv'ſ them birth, 't to . | 


| Tho! their advice be good, their counſel wiſe, 

Vet length ſtill loſes 2 , 

I had an a gums, to lee the clouds deſcend, and 
paſt, to aſcend again ſo high as to get over part of 


Negle®t no opportunity of deing godd, nor checke thy defire of 
doing it, by a vain fear of what may happen» Atterlary, 
3 have taken an opportunity to give long deſcriptions of 
the night. CT | ene. 
To OPPOFSE. v. a. [eppoſer, French z oppono, Lina. 
1. To aQ againſt; to be adverſe; to hinder; to reſiſt, 
IT here's no bottom, none 
In my voluptuouſneſs : and my defire 
All continent impediments wou' d o'erbear 


Denbam. 
after it was 
the mountain. . 
Breton Travels. 


That did oppoſe my will. we Shakeſpeare's Macheths * 


2. Ke put in oppoſition; to offer. as an antagoniſt or 
rival. | 3: 4: 
If all men are not naturally equal, I am ſure all ſaves are; and then 
I may, withont preſumption, oppeſe my fingle opinion to his. Lecle. 
3- To place as an obſtacle. She 
Since he ſtands obdurate, 
And that no lawful means can carry me $1 
Out of his envy's reach, I do poſe | 
My patience to his fury, Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
I thro' the ſeas purſu'd their exil'd race, 
Engag'd the heav'ns, eppos'd the ſtormy main; 
But billows roar'd and tempeſts rag'd in vain. 
4. To place in front; to place over againſt, 
| ee fr 
In a rich chair of ſtate ; oppoſing freely 
The beauty of her perſon to the people, 
To Opyo0'ss, v. u. 
1. To act adverſely, 
| A ſervant, thrill'd with remorſe, 
.Oppor'd againſt the act, bending his ſword 
o his great maſter, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
He practiſed to diſpatch ſuch of the nobility as were like to 
oppoſe againſt his miſchievous drift, and in ſuch ſort to encumber 
and weaken the reſt, that they ſhould be no impediments to him. 
5 1 a | Hayward. 7 
. To _— in a diſputation ; to have the part of raiſ- 


ing difficulties againſt a tenet ſuppoſed to be right. 
Orro'szT Ess. adj. [from oppoſe.) Irreſiſtible ; not to 
be oppoſed. 
I could bear it longer, and not fall 
To quarrel with your great oppeſeleſt wills. Shakeſpeare, 
Oyyo'szR. . J. [from ep. One that oppoſes ; 
' antagoniſt; enemy; rival. | | 
Now the fair goddeſs fortune $ 
Fall deep in love with thee, and her great charms _ 
Miſguide thy oppoſers ſwords : bold gentleman! 
| Proſperity be thy page, Shakeſpeare's Coridlons. 
Brave wits that have made efſays worthy of Immortality / yet by 
reaſon of envious and more oppoſes, have ſubmitted to 
fate, and are almoſt loſt in oblivion. _ Glanville 
I do not ſee how the miniſters could have continued in their ſta- 


tions, if thei e t had agreed methods by which 
| cy is about the | by they 


Dryden 


|» Shakeſpeare» 


Swift. 
- A hardy modern chief, | 
Te or e een 
. . ef, French [4 in. 
1. Placed in front; TY each «M4 1 W 
e other de,, 
Their planetary nö an aad 1. | 


In 


\ 


OPP | on JJ © 


In fextile, ſquare, trine and oppoſite loro. a. from oppro brieus.) Re-!“ For thy vaſt bountles are- ſo 
,, Aua Paradiſe Lt. proachfully Can re l e roaa "That timer to conceal eee 
3. Adverſe; repugnant, h | Think you, this Uttle York GS" Is equally ee A ans ITY 1 
3 5 of u fore) UU the trifling novels, by which] Ws not incenſed by his ſubtle mother, \ ,» | 4+ Or is ſometimes redundant, but is then 3, 4 
4 Which e TTL — ſort of pleaſure, 754. 0 To taunt aud ſcorn you thus opprobriouſly Sbal . K. III. perly omitt *I | more — 0˙¹ 
| 8 *'| OppRO'BRIOUSNESS.,' . / ous, - H a | of 
. ant hee | Orr nee og e he tim hn he ded for ally nge 
ft: to the Rrongeſt deſires of fleſh and blood. : Rogerts | ; ſcurrility, = | _ L only he muſt reform”, ut 5 
3. 1 2 . pars w [oppugno, Latin.) To oppoſe;| ky never receive benefit of hit — 0's 
n pn ſtate of man begins with repentance and | to attack ; to ren. ; 1 , or n 1 Hong 1 
converſion, the two oppy/ite terms of which are God and fin, || For th ade p. lawn ofthis land we are led hi great reaſon . = + ny Before 3 or per, is befor * 
; 3 | „ Tillotſon. | to obſerve, and ye be by no neceſſity bound to them. Heoker. | declaration e 
A ao ſpeech have divers, and ſometimes almoſt oppoſii They 3 ee e in | 3 could not but A why this N this pſalm, it hall be commenters K 
ee | conceive di t ts ament- Clarendon. l F 1 
O'y POLULTE, 1. J. Adverſary ; opponent ;, antagoniſt; If no 8 Sg bis love, a 15 there ſcarce afle'd Foes cnn man's knell Fife, 0 / 
enemy. 3 And virtue envlous ways can prove, Expire before the 3 in thi and good men's livez 1 
To the beſt nd wiſeſt, while they Ive, the world Is continually What cannot he confide to do | Dying is ae they fickin ar caps, 
u froward pps {ey M curious obſerver of their defects and Imperfec- That brings both love and virtue too ? Hudibras. Learn before — N ſe Shateſpeare' Mackey, N 
tions z their virtues It afterwards as much admireth, ooker The ingredients reclude oppilations, mundify the blood, and and uſe phyick er ever thou be fick. 01. 
He Is the moſt {kilful, bloody, and fatal oppoſite that you could | En putrefaction. ; x Har . OR F Ecclus, wii ſp 
have found in .- nol FENG cope. oc Twe(fub Night. Oegu"GnaAncy. . . [from of pu; GY Oppoſition, | 5. %. [ me} Sos A term of heraldy,” he 
* ance N — | | 3 q F $0 
Shall 996g arms ſo far in =_ fight, | | And dat cht dere Gallows . meets With liſted colours gay, > azure, gules, ey 
From out the bars to force his Ve TPO In meer oppugnancys Shake are's Troilus and Creſſida« Delights and puzzles the beholders eyes. 
The prize of valour and of love all gain. Dryden. Or run EA. n. / Thom oppugn.) One who o ſes* O'nacn. 3. J. [atriplex.] There are thirt i | 
O yy ey . adv, [from oppoſite]. . 5 or attacks. | ein, garden 2 . cultivated as a colivary de my - 
1. In ſuch a ſituation as to face each other. The modern and degenerate | tas uſed as ſpinach, though it is not '9, and 
Tho leſſer palr are joined edge to edge, but not oppoſitely with | great * of man's free wi 7 r — py ind the Engliſh, but ill eas wares liked hy = 
TTY i . . ORACLE. 4. / [erack, French! andes he l 
. ver . . 1 fo » ora * . 
1 — ſeen, when corn was ripe to mow, NO >; ag 1. J. Li. Late education; late | j, Something delivered by diva wit Latin, kt 
And now In dry, and brittle ſtraw did grow, 5 Gen FED | k . 5 The main 3 whereupon our belief of all thin v ce 1 
Winds from all quarters «ppeſitely blow. May's: Virgil. . #. J. [opſonatio, Latin.] Snag 5 en 6 at I are the” wk of God 4 
64. ' . 1. 4 


O'rrosi TANs, 1. / [from pete. The ſtate of buying proviſions, | : | 
O'yTABLB, adj. [optabilis, Latin.) Deſirable; to be | ** The place where, or perſon'of whom the in 


being oppoſite. The place \ 
Oryyos1'TiON, . % Tg Fr. oppoſitio, ay ws wiſhed. nations of heaven are enquired, 
1. Situation ſo as to front ſomething oppoſed j ſtand- O'yrarTive. ad}. [optativur, Latin.] Expreſſive, of Why, by the verities on thee made good, 
ag over a ai |, | : ] * [In grammar, ] 5 ops 255 . el as well, 5 
8 . | verb undergoes in Greek a di an da Go 4 1M b e e 
8. Henle re os He. | 1 wiſhing, which ts called the 1 wow oy Rs oy 25 . lats ch 1 _ N oracle eſpeare's Mack, | 
Gry'd Oh! and mounted 4 found no oppoſition O'r rie. adj. Le Relating to the ſcience of- And ſends his ſpirit of bruch ack nd u to dwell 
, n 


In pioys hearts, an inward oracle, 


From what he look'd for ſhould oppoſe. Shakſpeares | opticks, 


8 Virtue which breaks thro' jon It ſeems not agreeable to what anatomi 8 3 i ' 
| And all temptation can — Uver, touching the relation of n ww 1 3 W. 44 . * Pk * bier , Mitm, to 
Fon" mg ny _ 5 8 N N Milren, Oy rx. 4. J, [from optick.] One ſkilled in optic 1. r or place Where certain deciſions are ob. | 
confiders Lauſus reſcuing his father at rd of hi . a LR. , . n : . bk: "I--.k Woes wt 
un 6.6 image of himſelf . 4x E ea OLE Y en Oy 708 5 6. Le 1 optique, F rench, ] ; There mighty nations ſhall enquire their doom, 5 
Ales of his enemies | Dryden's Duft 2 a May not the harmony and diſcord of colours ariſe from the pro- | 4+ One famed for wiſdom ; one whoſe dete Pipe, 
3. Contrariety of affeRion. s ag. of = 5 ropagated through the fibres of the oprick are not to be diſputed. LAS . rminations i. 
They who never tried the experiment of a holy life, meaſure the | f wag ger © brain, as the harmony and diſcord of ſounds ariſe | To ORAL B. v. #, [from the no v 
rom the proportions of the vibrations of the air? Newton's Opt. 1 e noun.] To utter oracley, 0's 


A word not received. 


laws of God not by their intrialical goodneſs, but by the reluftanc , , * 

* e which they 12 in their own heart, p Talis. ba 2 *. 3 N _— of vill = No more ſhalt thou by oracling abuſe 

' ontrariety ot intere contrariety o . e Ne | | -" 
4 ty J y or meatures an optick rule, that the higher they are, the leſs ſhould be always hana : Mil, pre 


When the church is taken for the perſons making profeſſion of inution cleft Or Ac | | 
the chriffian faith, the catholick Ip often added in ue, to here- — mon the rnd e pr Ns — On a dra ; 0 adj. [from oracle, 
: FESY / . on. n 


ticks and ſchiſmaticks, | Pur fn. | x. ; - 
3. Contrariety of meaning; diverſity of —— a 8 ane infiroment of light / an organ off W D 


The parts of every true % do always both 
fume (ulged, and have went ua ge the ſame thing, nth otherwiſe an any thing eſcape the 2 of z were before e we — eee | 
» or ue 8 old { 


they are but In ſhew oppoſite, not In truth, my light, and in whoſe opticks there is Fowne . 
he vſe of u cuſtom of ſpeech, In all FE. han K I Our corporea eyes we find, - Infallible. - . - Milton's Paradiſe Ihn 
have met with, has gone upon this rule, or maxim, that exclu- | Dazzle the optichs of our mind. Denham. Here Charles contrives the ord'ring of his ſtates, © | + 
five terms are always to be underſtood In oppoſition only to what You may nezlect, or quench, or hate the flame, me] - Here he reſolves his neishü ring princes fates, 
they are oppoſed to, and not In oppoſition to what they arg not o * Whoſe ſmoke too long obſcur d your rifing name, 1 What nation ſhall have peace, where war be made, 
6 . fp rode ug net And quickly 8 | 1 ag rg in 3 this orac'lous ſhade, Wall b 
0 onſiſtency. you love's joys thro honour's optick view. . They have ſomething venerable and n 
Reaſon 1 Wo permit the mind to reject a greater evidence Why has not man a microſcopick ye? * eee Win £05 Pope, N 
to emblace what Is leſs evident, nor allow it to entertain robadl. Foe this plain reaſons magn be not q . TH' ent ter foer frequents the Püree, 
lity Jn oppoſition to knowledge and certainty, a Say what the uſe, were finer 0pticks giv'n, |, Proteuva name tremendous o'er the main. Pope, g 
„ r rn Poſitive ; authoritative ; magiſterial ; dogmatical , 
1. To cruth..by.hardſhip or Ae! feverity O'pTiCKs, n,/. [onlwn.] The ſcience of the nature 3 general acknowledgments of the weakneſi of human ne 
Iſrael and Judah were oppreſſed together, and all that took them and laws of viſion. | | ticular — 8 e t 
aaptives held them fait, they refuſed to let them go. | Je iab No ſpherical body of what bigneſs ſoever illuminates the whole * niſcin as of their amt atv a eee ee | 
N Alas a mortal ny op oft of thoſe ub. ſphere of another, although it illuminate ſomething more than half rugger Glanville's Scqſi. 
Wan wh | hoop OM pg. | of a Cb, according unto the dock e of optic 8 — f| 3. Obſcure ; ambiguous ; like the anſwers of ancient 2, | 
2. To overpower to ſubdue, | n Fe. We Fee muſt go to the admirable treatiſe of cn ſpoke } 
| We're not ourfolves epticks by Sir Iſaae Newton. 1 | Cheyne. | He ſpoke oraculous and fly, w 
When natures blog vol gommante the mln Co Lad]. Noys On ee ae. e 
gy» : 6 8 8. P . Or ACUIONS. 
Th ly blazing height of woven * Leer. In this kigh court of parliament there is a rare co-ordination of of an oracle, : ; f qa | 
he ſun oppreſi'd, iv plunged in thickeſt gloom. Thomſon, | Pets a wholeſome mixture betwixt monarchy, optimacy, and de- The teſtimonies of antiquity, and fuch as paſh ne K 
Or ration. #. /. Ae, French, from oppre/+.) | OrTI M1 Haul. amongſt us, were not always ſo exakt as to eximine the dottrn 
1. The a& of oppreſling; cruelty ; ſeverity Oeri'mitY. n. /. [from optimus,) The ſtate of oy Brown's Fulgar Irn. ; 
IF thou feeſt the ye Me, of the poor, marvel not at the matter, being beſt. | Hence riſe the branching beech and vocal ab, vs 
for he that 1s higher than the higheſt regardeth 2 | O'eT10N h , Lati 3 Where Jove of old oraculouſfly ſpoke. Drydens * 
ee k vn, Keeleſe ng 1. J. [optio, Latin.] Choice; election. Ora"cuLousNEss. . /. Po ular.) The ita * 
g opprelled ; miſery, e decrees to puniſh the contumacy finally, by aſſigning them F bei og os m oracular.] The liate [ 
at wb 6s E is A W * own options. Hammond. | O of being oracular. " 
' brate fare within thine eyes, ranſplantutlon muſt proceed from the option of the *| O'RAL80N, . J. [oraiſon, Fr. oratio, Lat. Prayer; 
en gy * 2 ty back. Shakeſpeare. 5 like exile; 15 the colonies 2 be raiſed 1 1 — verbal ſ CREED or oral worſhip: 25 d N 
o A we ru wertder; hu vai Wee | be Bs . This word bs pronotume But bot . 
5 Ha 3 Nane. ee. ve, he ha 2 — = NI e 2 Dryden; ori/on is ſometimes long = 
6 are a tubjeQ to the ſame id , l 8 an ometimes hort. 
i iD foe one rye on Men Pn £ 
Ot uman natures ON wr 3 uence. ; u ight j 
FN Dulneſ of ſpirit ; laſlitude of body. Adj | ba x hug a diſcovery of the infinite aal Form follow youth —_ had the apr pb 3 N 
volt , * Q E ive | 2 
2 ee lan, heavineſs, and laſlitude, are figns of a | Aſter eight years ſpent in outward opulency and payee 0 hes 3 223 _ on —_ # 4 
: FE Abet en Aliments, that it was not greater ; after vaſts ſu f , ”n a * e pray d by deeds. 
Oven VVV. ad}, [from e | gotten, he died unlamented, n . eee O RAL. adj. [oral, French; os, orit, Latin.] De. 
= C 2 e z vnjultly exndious or ſevere. | He had been a perſon not only of great opulency, but authority. livered by mouth z not written, | 
4h \ avy z overw qi þ | Atterbury, Oral diſcourſe, whoſe tranſient faults d with the found that 
Allela, reach thy friendly arm, There in full op«lence a banker dwelt, gives them life, and ſo n& ſubject to a At review, more eably 
: 8 —. help me to ſopport that feeble frame, | | 2 wm Joys and e. of riches feltz ; eſcapes obſervation. 1 Locke on Bdvcation CW 
| : _ nodding otters with, e woes _ +4 ard glitter'd with imagin'd plate, St. John was appealed to as the living oracle of the church; and | 
W finks beneath Its loads Rews's Fane Shore: || O' vv $ proud fancy held a vaſt eſtate. Swift, | 38 his oral teſtimony laſted the firſt century, many have obſerves, 
| e ent the ſoul of one opp welght, PULENT. adj, [ opulent, French opulentns, Latin ] that by a particular providence ſeveral of our Saviour's diſciples, and 
This quits an empire, that embroils a Rates c Rich wealthy; affluent. | . a of the early converts, lived to a very great age, that they might 4 
perſonally convey the truth of the goſpel to thoſe times wich + G1 


N ö by 
i Orr 1 on. 140 [ op prefinr, French, from 2% i He made him his ally, and provoked 4 mighty and opulent king very remote 
| . 


One who haralles | | by an offenſive war in hi L 
others with unreaſonable or unju 715 mn Lo A — g 8 A yr O'natiy, adv. [from oral.) By mouth; without 


ſeverity, 

| I from geg; dd f Teles does our wife man think that dee wh writing. 

The fathel * and tc pot hag oi S. O nene his court 5 "or | Oral tradition were incompetent without written monuments 7 , pr 

Phe erles of orphans, and th ger s rage, wr. | O'ruLsNTLY, adv. [from opulent.) Richly ; with | derive to us the originaiaws of a kingdom, becauſe they art um Nen 

| 12 bw d the ders. D 57 ſplendour. WEED | plex, not orally traducible to ſo great adiſtance of ue. w fy 

| —_— * — the opptelled, and to — — N bee Saxon. ] 1 8 NOR. u. 1 | [orange, French; aurantia, Lavin 

i | oldie IN e e . Swift, | 1. 1junQive particle, marking diſtribut | e leaves have two lobes or appendages at de 
BRIOUS. ag. [from epprobrium, Latin.] ſometimes oppalition, ; r bution, and] paſe like ears, and cut in form o If the ful ke 


N 
; 1. Reproachfulz dilgraceful; cauſing infamy; | | 
1 51 icur- Inquire what the antjents thought concerning this world, whether || is round and depreſſed, and of a yellow colour 
it was do periſh en noi whether to be deſtroyed 67 to ſtand eternally Þ | — in which it differs from the cltron and ill 
* e I . 


|; , 
r Himfolf proneunceth them bleſſed, that hould for his name fake 
| be hee tv all Kinds of Ignominy and Wpretrions malediedion. 2 He my muſe's homage ſhould receive, Burnet. f 4 are eight. „ ts 
They dees wnjudly- > hoc Hooker, . By 2 — NN er Holles could forgive, Garth. | tawny beard charge it in _ Sans y — Drop» pl 
bo Ae (yoo epproedricss than the't dy which ee 9 action the dee % application to buſineſs that requires little The notary came aboard 25 i Me band a truit like ® 
| | : Aer 3 n bel will foon proceed more ſlowly, and with | orange, but of colour between oran 4 deer and ſcarlet, bach cas ] 
2. Blaſted with Infamy. g Kvery thing th Blackmore, 4 moſt excellent, odour, and Is uſed for a preſervative .f 
} will not here defite Iden, Is en — ja be divided by the mind * two er more fection. s Bacm's jo xy IF 
unftain'd ve a ö * | at's Logick. | The Ideas colour and roduced in the m 
omen een 1 Daniel, | ? 8 to either + he mult either fall or fly, | the — AN of lignum T. * lefs diſtin thy, 
W way rg auth le of Gol, „ It ſometimes, but rather inelegantly, lands for | chan dea of the” ume oloars takes from to Ae Je. © 
| be ep pond? a ; | Bites, | Heber, , rat : nelegantly, Rands for | | ſaves for your wk. + fob Ons 


| © Fineoranget 
Ara charming when ſquees d in a pot of brown ale. The Pare 


8 x 
: a, 
? * B 


eranate op d its role - ke flow re 1 


Toe punic 


d Its aromatic pow rs. - 


The orange 
O nᷣαr⁰ Tf. * ee 
„e garde f. won f- kat fight than the 

Ki" i green houſe _- 3 
rue on. 7. A ſpecies of pear. 
Oo noBT AWNEY. 5. /- [orange and tawiney.] ö Red, 


v SpeFator. 


ö 


: orange. W | | 
reſembling knights ew. Scotia, are commonly diſtinguiſhed 
"hers by « ribbon of Wangen., „ „ gb. 
Wcwirz. n. J. [orange and wife.] A woman 
nges. EE Net WO 
who * 9 oed wholefome forenoon in hearing a cauſe be- 
you 7 angewi Ec and a foſſet ſeller. f WW ; Shak are. 
ien. # J. (oration, French ; oratio, Latin.] A 
Or en made according to the laws of rhetorick; a 
2 A declamation. | — 
hurangue? pere al I ty, 
in my oration, how the people take 


J iſſue of theſe bloody men. Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. 
e life and ſpirit to every thing 9 awakens 
qulleſt ſpirits, and adds a ſingular grace and excellency 
th on and his orut ion. 
OTK AL. 
he ſpeaks in an oratorical, affecting, or perſuaſive way, 
this be explained by other places where he treats of the ſame 
— in a doctrinal way» Wa _ 
Ganrou k. 1. /+ [orateur, French; orator, Latin. ] 
\ publick ſpeaker; a man of eloquence. | 
AP Poor queen and ſon ! your labour is but loſt ; 
For Warwick is a ſubtle orator, 
As when of old ſome orater renown'd, 


Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
In Athens or free Rome, wherv eloquence | . | 


Watts. 


imd, ſince mute.! to ſome great cauſe addreſs'd, 
a 3 in himſelf collected; while each part, 
Motion, each act, won audience. 
It would be altogether yain and improper in matters belonging to 
rater to ptetend to ſtrict demonſtration,  - , Wilkins, 
"The conſtant deſign of both theſe orators in all their ſpeeches, was 
t drive ſome one particular point. Hiſt, 
| have liſtened to an orator of this ſpecies, without being ue 
underſtand one ſingle ſentence. £ #F7Y 
| Both orators ſo much renown? 
ln their own depths of eloquence were drown'd. 
1. A petitioners 
chancery. 5 EN 3 
roa L. 2. / [oratoria, art, Latin. ] 
1. Hogquence; rhetorical expreſſion. 
lich paſture ſtored with ſheep feeding with 
peetty lambs with 


ſober ſecurity, while the 
bleating oratory, eraved the dams comfort. Sidney. 
When a-world of men 
Could not prevail with all their oratory, 
Yet hach a woman's kindneſs n 
When my cratory grew tow'rd end, 
a een 
God ſave Rie * . Ric . 
* Sighs now breath'd 8 1. | 
Vautterable, whlch'rhe ſpirit of prayr 
laſpir'd, and Wing d fot heav*n with Ipeedier flight 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


| Shakeſpeare, 


Than loudeſt oratory. 


Jy this kind of oratory, and profeſſing to decline their own in- 


Citations and wiſhes, purely for peace and unity, they prevailed over 
thoſe who were ſtill ſurpriſed. | Clarendon. 


Kunmond's ſubjes were ſuch as had greateſt influence on prac- 
vice, which he pteſt with moſt affectionate tenderneſs, making tears 


3 wan. | 
1. J. {oranytrie, French.) Plantation of | 
| fineſt orangery, | 


both to | 
adj. [from oratour.) Rhetorical ; be- 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


able to 


Dryden. 
This ſenſe is ufed in addreſſes to 


i 


O RV 
OA. adj. [from 576. | n 
1. Round 3 n [1 orbicylar. 8 
And al tl oſe ſayings will I 0 


thoſe ſwearings as true In ſoul, 
As doth that orbed 800 | > the I 


That ſevers day from night. Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. 


* 
- 
— 
— 


— 


2. Formed into a circle, 
| Truth and juſtice then 
Will down return to men, An 
-, Orb'd in arainbow, and like glories wearing · 


3. Rounded, ws en $4 
A golden axle did the work uphold, + >.» 
T1 Gold was the beam, the wheels were orb with gold. Addiſon. 
Or mn CULAR. adj. [orbiculaire, Fr. orbiculatus, Lat.] 
1. Spherical e 8 AO FEE. | 
| He ſhall monarchy with thee divide 
Of all things, parted by th' empyreal bounds 
His quadrature from thy orbicular world. 
2. Circular; a proaching to circularity. __ on 
The form of their bottom is not the fame; for whereas before it 
was of an'orbicular make, they now look as if they were preſſed. Addiſ. 
By a circle I underſtand not here a p metrical circle, 


: Milton. 


— 


which as to ſenſe may ſeem circular, _ . Newton 
O&RB1'CULARLY, adv. [from orbicular.] Spherical] 73 
circularly, Lens, bis 4.61 | 
ORBICULARNESS. #./. [from orbicular.] The tate 
of being orbicular. Rs 
OrB1icuLaTED. adj. [orbiculatus, Latin.) Moulded 
into an orb. | | 3 
JO'rBIT. =. / [orbite, French; orbita, Latin. 

1. The line deſcribed by the revolution of a planet. 
Suppoſe more ſuns in proper orbits roll'd, 

Diſſolv d the ſnows and chac'd the polay cold. Blackmore. | 
Suppoſe the earth placed nearer to the ſun, and revolve for in- 
ſtance in the orbit of Mercury; there the whole ocean would even 


boil with extremity of heat, and be all exhaled into vapours; all | 
plants and animals would be ſcorched. Bentley. 
2. A ſmall orb, Not proper. | 
| Attend, and you diſcern it in the fair | 
Conduct and finger, or reclaim a halr ; 

Or roll the lucid orbit of an eye; 

Or in full joy elaborate a ſigh. | Young. | 
|O'rBiTY. 2. / [orbus, | Latin.) Loſs, or want of 

parents or children. Bacon. 


O' mY. adj. [from orb. ] Reſembling an orb. Not uſed. 


i 
o 


5 8 þ 

AA St. 
"let 
2. Eſtabliſhed proceſs, 


' Milton. 


but an orbicular figure, whoſe length is equal to its breadth, and | 


ORD 
S rn ey Se; t g, 6 RT bree 5 > 
Paul was full of the doQrine of the poſpel 922 
and in ce, open to hiv v. Fa 


a, do 


* 
i : . 


: 
** 
9 


The moderator, when either of the di |  ticakes the" 
may interpoſe to keep them to oder. er 


Watts, 
Nrn. 
Dr 
defecti in men's ings. enn 
4. Regularity; ſettled mode. eye e 
* This order with her ſorrsw the accords, |, © * 
Which orderleſt all form of order brake. Daniel. 
Kings are the fathers of their country, but unleſs they keep their 
own eſtates, they are ſuch fathers as the ſors m ub, ale is. 
againſt the order of Nature. * Davenant. 
5. Mandate; precept; command. . 
Sie to my ſervants, that they take 
No note of our being abſent. win, of apr f Cabegge 
If the lords of the council iſſued out any order againſt them, or 


if the king ſent a proclamation for their repair to their houſes, pre- 

ſently ſome noblemen publiſhed a proteſtation againſt thoſe ordcrs 
and proclamations, _ | Clarendon. * 
Upon this new fright, an order. was made by both houſes for diſ- 
arming all the papifts in England; upon which, and the like orders, 
though ſeldom any thing way after done, yet it ſeryed to | 
the apprehenſions in the people, of dangers and deſigns, and-to di- 
incline them from any reverence or affection to the queen. Clarenden. 
When Chriſtians became a diſtin body, courts were ſet up by 

the order of the Apoſtles themſelves, to miniſter judicial proceſs. - 
"0 et. worth. 
have received an erder under your hand for a thouſand pounds 
in words at length. 5 5 


TDatler. 
6. Rule; regulation. n 
The church hath authority to eſtabliſh that for an order at one 
time, which at another time it may aboliſh. and in both do well. 
| ' Hooker 
7. Regular government. 


The night, r number, and the ſudden act 
Would daſh all order, and protect their fact. 
As there Is no church, where 


. Daniel. 


there is no order, no miniſtry; ſo 
where the ſame order and miniſtry is, there le the Ga chk: 
\ Fear joe 
| 3. A ſociety of dignified perſons diſtinguiſhed by marks 
of honour. 1 ö 
The ſeveral chairs of order look you ſcour, 
With juice of balm and ev'ry precious flow'r, Shak 


Princes many times make themſelves defires, and ſet their 3 
toys ; ſometimes upon a building j ſometimes upon ere&i1 


of an order "Row 
. , ; an oder. g , = 
Tran Atrides orbie targe ; but manns not through 3 FT”. "Sho eſe 3 of tat : oy laces 
| | en 1 And to the nobleſt order guve the name. Dryden. 
The world was with the ſpring 3 and orbie houreee By ſhining marks, diſtinguiſh'd they appear, 2 
Had gone the round againe, through herbs and flower. And variouvorders various enfigns bear. Granville, 
C —_—_— 123 ors — the high prieſt and the” priefts of the 
Orc. n. J. [orca, Lat. J A fort of ſea-fiſh. Lin/." ing comman 'priefts of the ſe- 
*, . e b 4 3 order, to bring forth out Che mag all the veſſels. | 
„The haunt of ſeals and orcs, and ſea-maws elant · Milton. | "OOO Tw. Almighty ſeeing rr bay 
O ee A ſtone from which a blue colour * | From: his me e thee pay ohn1v"x, 4 - 
made, Ainſwor 10. To thoſe bright orders utter d thus his voice. © © Milton. 
O'xcnaner. . /. An herb. Ainſworth. | Like uſe you make of the equivocal word dignity, which iy 


|O'xcnar. 3. /; [either hortyard, or wortyard, ſays 
Sinner; onxgeand, Saxon. Junius.) A garden of 
fruit-trees. 1 en Þ 4 5 | 
Planting of orchard: is very profitable, as well as pleaſurable. 

p 5 n Bacon's Advice to 


| They — a not by making | 
Baths, orchards: fiſh 8. a ert Ben Jonſon. 


be 555 ri r e e an incommodious ruin — had eee 
18 oratory VS 5 Fe a fair and t dwelling, with the conveniences an 
kan, rho def ee e e ey er Fee yon _ 
ut earning, and wit, laid the greateſt weight of his oratory uon Her private orchards wall'd on ev'ry fide, - ne 
the ſtrength 2 W. ee hit - SCroift, To lawleſs Sylvans all acceſs deny d. Pope. 
5 Come armleſs c aracters f n one : , kn \ | i 
cine Henley's oratory, Oiborm's wits Pipe, | 7 RCHEST RE: % [French eee The place 


2, Rxerciſe of eloquence. 
The Romans had ſeized upon 


Menenlus adorned the public place of oratory. 


Arbuthnot. 
Þ [Oratvire, French. ] 


Oratery ſignifies a private place, which is deputed and allotted for 


ayer alone, and not for the general celebration of divine ſervice. - 
They 
ſatel 


began to ere to themſelves oratories not 


ary towards them. Hooker. 


Do not omit thy prayers for want of a good oratory or place to 


y in; nor thy duty for want of temporal encouragements. Taylor. 
ORB, #. / [orbe, French; orbis, - Latin.) | 
|: Sphere ; orbicular body. 


mighty collection of water incloſed in the bowels of the earth, 
eHlitutes an huge erh in the interior or central parts; upon the 


lurface of which orb of water the terreſtrial ſtrata are expanded. 


2, Circular bod 7. 


They with a ſtorm of darts to diſtance drive 
he Trojan chief z who held at bay from far, 


the fleet of the Antiates, among 
which there were fix armed with roſtra, with which the conſul 


Ayliffe's Parergon. 

in any ſumptuous 
a ty manner, which neither was poſſible by reaſon of the poor 
late of the church, and had been perilous in regard of the world's 


Wodward's Natural Hiſtory. 


where the muſicians are ſet at a publick ſhow. 

Ord. n./. An edge or ſharpneſs ; as in ordbelm, ord: 
bright\, c. and in the Iflandiſh tongue, or fignifies 
a ſpear or dart, , e e en. 
Orad, in old Engliſh, ſignified Beginning; whence 
probably the proverbial phraſe odd [ ords] and endi, for 
ſcraps or remnants, and perhaps ort tor waſte proviſion. 

To ON DAIN. v. a. [ordino, Latin; ordonner, French.) 

1, To appoints: te ere 

Know the cauſe why muſick was ordain'd ; 


Was it not to refreſh the mind of man 
After his ſtudies, or his uſual pain? | ade. 
; Jeroboam ordained a feaſt. / 1 Kings, xil. 3a. 
As many as were ordained to eternal life, believed. Act.. 
He commanded us to teſtify that it is he which was ordained of 


» 


| God to be the judge of quick and dead. Act, x. 42. 
To ſouls oppreſs'd and dumb with grief, | 
The Godgordain this kind relief, | | 
That muſick ſhould in ſounds convey 
What dying lovers dare not ſay. Waller. 


The ſcene of death, and place ordain'd for puniſhment. Dryden. 


0 ITY | | ; My reaſon bends to what thy eyes ordain 
1 a his Vulcanlan orb ſuſtain d the war. FT Dryden. | For 1 was born to love, and thou to reign. Privy. 
+ Mundane ſphere ; celeſtial body; light of heaven. |, To eſtabliſh ; to ſettle ; to inſtitute. 
DA In the floor of heay'n | | 1422 Mulmutjus | 
han the {HANS orf we? a behold'ft, * Ordain'd our law, whoſe uſe the Fword 88 RP 
mm weihen LANE en nne ok Hath too much mangled. ah re's ine, 
wien quiring to the young-ey'd cherubims. , Shakeſpeare. | I will ordain a place frac a 1 Chron. xvil. 9. 
* heel; any rolling body. rs ; God from Sinai deſcending, will himſelf RY 
p The 1 | «& | In thunder, lightning, and loud trumpets ſound, 
Of his fierce charlot roll'd as with the found - | Ordain them laws. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
gol it floods, : Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | Some laws ordain, and ſome attend the choice 
þ Vicle; line drawn round. 


fon learn action from the father? Vet all his activity 
motion is in 


— epicycle of a family : whercas a ſubject's 


(iche d 0. 1 Holyday. | ſhall be utterly deſtroyed. Eſther, xiji. 6. | 
le deſcribed by any of the mundane ſpheres. - 4. To inveſt with miniſterial function, or ſacerdotal 

—_—_ ſolve the framed to their conceit | power, : h | 

4 gy and epicycles, a engine of orbs, though | Meletius was ordained by Arian biſhops, and yet his ordination 
la aſpeRt you f 26 how 1 0 n. was never queſtloned. a hg _ . 


revolution of time. 
1 86 1 Lee fatal hourſe 
” un - power 
Niger his 4 U „the bir | r Þ 
$ Our native heav'n, on's Paradiſe Left. 
* Sphere of aQion. l 5 $02 
WII unknit 
2 churliſh knot of all | erp war, 
Wh. ove in that obedient orb gen, 
tb and by Ate ts de 0 as being Kar. 
It . : 8 
da and pere ilion w.1 e eye, as being lumi 
lerene hath quench's their orbs, 2 
ner fion veil d. ; 1 » Mil 
— on. 8. J. [orbatur, Latin.] Privation 
(0 or children, 


tons 
of 


Of holy ſenates, and elect by voice. Dryden. 
To ſet in an office. 


All fignified unto you by a man, who Is ordained over the affairs, 


{8 


O'xDEaL. n. /. [onbal, Saxon; ordalium, low Latin; 
ordalie, French.] A trial by fire or water, by which 


blindfold over hot bars of iron; or vo thrown, 
ſuppoſe, into the water; whence the vulgar trial of 
witches. 4. 

Their ordeal laws they uſed in doubtful caſes, when clear proofs 
Wanted. Hadlewwill on Providence. 
In che time of king John, the purgation per ignem et 8 or 
che trial by ordeal, continued ; but it ended with this king. Hale 
O'abkR. n. / ee French.] 
„Method; regular diſpoſition. | 
To know Fx, ho nte Fr Solomon's houſe, I will keep this 
order ; 1 will ſet forth the end of our foundation, the inſtruments 


for our works, the ſeveral employments alligned, and the ordinances 
we obſerve. 


. 
| 


Villiers. 1- 


the perſon accuſed appealed to Heaven, by _— | 


Bacon's New Atlantis. | 


order, or office, of dominion, or nature; and artificially b 
and afoon oh thambew | 14 a qo a n. 
10. A religious fraternity, - . 
5 Find a bare foot out, ' 
One of our order to aſlockite me, ageing Bil 24521; 
Here viſiting the fick. Shakeſp. Romeo and Julier. 
11. os the plural.] Hierarchical ſtate, © e.. 
If the faults of men In orders are only to be judged among them - 


ſelves, they are all in ſome ſort parties, Dryden. 
Having in his youth made a good progreſs In learning, that he 
might dedicate himſelf more entirely to religion, he entered into 
holy orders, and in a few years became renowned for hiv ſanctit) of 
life. | Addiſon's Spe#ator. 
When Ouranius firſt entered into holy ordert, he had haughtineſs 

in his temper, a great contempt and diſregard for all fooliſh and 

. unreaſonable people; but he has prayed away this ſpirit. — Lav. 
12. Means to an end, | . 
Virgins muſt remember, that the virginity of the body is only ex- 
cellent in order to the purity of the ſoul; for in the ſame degree that 
virgins live more ſpiritually than other perſons, in the ſame degree 
is their virginity a more excellent ſtate. Taylor's Rule of living Holy. 
We ſhould behave reyerently towards the Divine Majeſty, and 
juſtly towards men; and in order to the better diſcharge of theſe 
duties, we ſhould govern ourſelves in the uſe of ſenſual delights 

The beſt knowledge i 


with temperance, IR Tullaſons 
that which is of greateſt uſe i 
our eternal happineſs, 


n order to 
ROY” | | illorſons 

What we ſce is in order only to what we do not ſee; and both 
theſe fates muſt be joined together.. | Atterbury. 
One man purſues power in order to wealth, and another wealth in 
order to power, which laſt is the ſafer way, and generally age 
2 ; Wiſts 


13. Meaſures 3 care. | | EO) 
It were meat you ſhould take ſome order for the ſoldiers, whic 
are now firſt to be diſcharged and diſpoſed of ſome way; which m 
otherwiſe grow to as great inconvenience as all this that you have 


— 


quit us from, | Spenſer on Ireland. 
8 Provide me ſoldiers, | MIO 

Whilſt I take order for mine own affairs. Sbabeſp. 

The money promiſed unto the king, he took no order for, albeit 

Soſtratus required it. $5 2 Mac. iv. 27. 

If any of the family be diſtreſſed, order' ls taken for their relief 

and competent means to live. M 2 Bacon. 


14. [In architecture. | 98 
A ſyſtem of the ſe members, ornaments, and rtions of 
columns and pilaſters ; or it js a 1 arrangement of the project. 
ing parts of a building, eſpecially thoſe of a column; ſo as. to form 
one beautiful whole : or order is a certain rule for the proportions of 
columns, and for the figures which ſome of the parts oughtto have 
on the account of the proportions that are given them. There are 
five orders of columns ; three of which are Greek, viz. the doric, 
ionic, and corinthian ; and two Italian, wiz. the tuſcan and com- 
poſite. The whole is compoſed of two parts at leaſt, the column and 
the entablature, and of four parts at the moſt; where there is a - 
pedeſtal under the columns, and one acroter or little pedeſtal on the 
top of the entablature. The column has three parts : the baſe, the 
oſs and the capital; which parts are all Uerent in the ſeveral 
Ts 2 
In the tuſcan order, any height being given, divide it into ten 
parts and three quarters, called diameters, by diameters ls meant 
thickneſs of the ſhaft at the bottom, the pedeſtal having two z 
e column with baſe and capital, ſeven; and the entablature one 
and three quarters. k | 
In the doric order, the whole height being given, is divided into 
twelve diameters or parts, and one third ; the pedeſtal having two 
and one third, the column eight, and the entablature two. | 
In the ionic order, the whole height is divided into thirteen dia- 
meters and a half, the pedeſtal having two and two thirds, the co- 
lumn nine, and theentablature one and four fifths. 
4 In ey or we He. Iren 1 divided into fourteen 
ameters and a half, a the column nine 
a half, and the entablature two. * 0 _ 
In the compoſite order, the whole height is divided into fiſteen 
diameters and one third; the pedeſtal having three and one third, 


| In 


* 


ORD 


1 a colonnadeor range of pillars, the intercolumniation or ſpace 
\. tween; columns in; the tuſcan order, is four diameters, In the 
dorie order, two and tare quartersy in the jonic order, two and a 


artery 3 In the coriathians order, two z and in the compoſite order, 
To ends het Kin 1 * | &, a Builder": Dit. 
Oe, v. 4. [from the noun.) - 
1. To regulate; to adjuſt; to manoge z to conduct. 
To him that ordereth his converſation . will I bew the ſal- 
vation of Cod. Pſalm l. 23. 
As the ſun when It arifeth In the heaven, fo Id the beauty of a 
good wiſe In the ordering of her houſe. Keelvs. xxvis 16. 
baſt ordered alin meaſhre, number, and weight. Wiſdom. 
as being aſked how a man ſhould ordey his liſe ? anſwered, as if 
« man ſhould live long, or die quickly. Bacon, 
. To manage 3 to procure, | 
| The kitchen clerk that hight digeſtion, | 
Did order all the cates In wiſe, Spenſar. 


3. To methodiſe; to * ͥ ty. 

Theſe were the erderings of them In their ſervice, to come into 
the houſe of the Lord. 1 Chron, xxive 19. 
To direct; to command. 
„To ordain to ſacerdotal ſunction. | 

The book requireth due examination, and giveth liberty to object 

any crime againſt ſuch as are to be ordered, Whitgift. 
To O'nDur, vm To give command; to give di- 
De Wet ala 
e unlver 
het xy p 15 ;  Milten, 
Obi. n/. Ae order.) One that orders, me- 
thodiſes, or regulates, 

That there ſhould be a great difpoſer and orderer of all things, a 
wiſe rewarder and puniſher of good and evil, hath appeared fo equl- 
table to man, that they have concluded It necrſſary. 

Obi, ad}, [from order.) Diſorderly ; out of 

rule, | 
All form is formleſ, order orderly, 

gave what is oppoſite to England's love. Shakeſpeare. 


O'npurLiNgss, #. / [from ordePly.] Regularity; 


1 


methodicalneſi. 
O'nnDrRLY. ad}, [from order.) | 
1. Methodical ; regular. | 
Hooker, 


The book requireth but orderly readings 
2. Obſervant of method, 
| Then to their dams 
Lets in their young and wondrous orderly, | 
With manly haſte, diſpatcht his houſewifery. Chapman. 


3. Not tumultuous; well regulated. 
Balfour, by an orderly and well.governed march, paſſed in the 
king's quarters without any conſiderable loſs, to a place of ſafety. 
: Clarendon. 
4. According with eſtabliſhed method, | 
As for the orders eftabliſhed, fith the law of Nature, of God 
and man, do all favour that which is in being, till orderly Judge 
mont of deciſion be given againſt it, It is but juſtice to exact obedi. 
ence of you, a Or» 
A clergy reformed from in ſuch a manner, as happily to 
preſerve the mean between tho two extremes, in doctrine, worſhip, | 
and government, perfected this reformation by quiet and orderly | 
methods, free from thoſe confuſions and tumults that elfewhere | 
- uttended It. | Atterbury, 
Ono. adv. [from order.) Methodically ; ac- 


cording to order regularly ; according to rule, 


= 


8 


All parte of knowledge have been — by wiſe men to de 
then moſt orderly delivered and proceeded n, when they are drawn | 
to thelr firſt original. | Hooker, 

A Mm hie name, and orderly proceed 
To (Wear him» ' Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
According to the faſhion of the time, Shaheſprare, 


It is walled with brick and ſtone, Intermixed orderly, Sandys. 
How ſhould thoſe ative particles, juſtled by the occurfion of 
other bodies, whereof there is an infinite ſtore, ſo ordeyly keep thelr 
celle Without any alteration of ſite ? Glanville, 
In the body, when the principal party, the heart and liver, do 
their offices, and all the Interior ſmaller veſſels «Qt orderly and duly, 
there ariſes a {Weet enjoyment upon the whole, which we call 
health, f South's Sermons 
ODI An. adj, [ordino, Latin.) Such as may be 
59 | | 
Il the ways of «aconomy Cod hath uſed toward a rational erea- 
ture, to reduce mant ind to that courſe of living which Is moſt 
perfectly agreeable to our nature, and by the mercy of God ordain- 
ate to eternal bliſs, Hammond. 
O'nninal. adj. [ordival, French ; ordinalir, Latin.) 
Noting order: as, ſecond, third, 

The moon's age I thus found, add to the epact the day of the 
month and the arne number of that month from March inclu- 
ve, becauſe the epaQt begins at March, and the ſum of thoſe, 
caſting away thirty or twenty nine, ay often av It aciſeth, Is the 
age of the moon. Helder. 

O'KD1NAL, % [ordinal, French; ordinale, Lat.) A 
ritual; a book containing orders, Ainfevorth. 

O'kDINANCK. . % [ordonnance, French.) 

1. Law rule; preſeript. 

It teemeth hard to plant ny 
a civil government; tince al 
mem. 


ſand wdinance, or reduce them to 
their ill cuſtoms are permitted unto 
Spenſer on Lend. 

Let Richard and Elisabeth, 

The true ſueceeders of each royal hauſe, 
By God's falr ordinance conjoin together | Shaleſpeare. 

2. Oblervance commanded. | 

One «inane ought not to exclude the other, much leſs to di. 


parago the other, and lea of all to undervalue that which is the 
molt emlnents 7h Taylor, 
J. Appointment, | 
"Things created to ſhew bare beads, 
When one but of my «dance Rood os 
To [peak oi peace or war, Sal, Ch, 


4+ A cannon. I is now generally written for diſtine- 
tion ordnance; its derivation is not certain perhaps 
when the word casten was firſt introduced, it was 
miſtaken for cases, and ſo not improperly tranſlated 
% finance, It is commonly uſed in a colleQive ſenſe 
for more cannons than one. 
Caves and womby vaultages of France, 
Shall ehide your ＋ and return your mack, 
In fecond accent to ls ar finances Shetebeare's Henry V. 
O'aDiNaktiy. ad. [ from ordinary. ] 
1. According to eſtabliſhed rules ; according to ſettled 
method. 

We are wot to look that the church ould © 
laws and eedinances, male acconting to that which bs judged eds 
＋ 11 commonly fitteſt tor the whole, although it chance that 
far particular wen the fame be found Inconvenient. Hooker, 

Springs and rivers do hot detive the water Which they Hari! 
yelund, m ral © Wetward's Natural Mitery. 

1. Commonly; uſually, 

The Influnces of human ignorance were hot only clear ones, but 
ſuch «as are 0 to —_— 2 3 CMN 

Prayer enght to de (wore than cue det went and vigorous be- 
fore the ſacrament. Srntds 


Such ing. . 


„ 


her publick 


ORE 


O'avInanry. adj; [ordinariur, Latin.) 
1. Eſtabliſhed ; methodical ;; regular. 

Though in arbitrary governments there may be a of laws 

obſerved in the 72 forms of carp Fa they man cient Fes 
rights tothe ma iſpenſed with 
ſecure any rights people; becauſe 40 7 Wa 

The ſtanding ordinary means of conviRtion failing to influence 
them, it is _ to be expected that any extraordinary means ſhould 

Through the want of a ſincere Intention of pleaſing God in all 
our actions, we fall into ſuch irregularities of | 
nary means of grace we ſhould have power to avoid. 

2, Common; ulual. | 

Yet did the only utter her doubt to her dan 2 
fince the worſt was paſt, ſhe would attend a further occaſion, 
over much haſte might ſeem to proceed of the ordinary millilce be- 
tween filters in law. . 

It is ſufficient that Moſes have the ordinary credit of an yr 

ven him. . 
N This deſignation of the perſon our author is more than od 
obliged to take care of, becauſe he hath made the conveyance, az 
well as the power itſelf, ſacred. „ Tock, 

There is nothing more ordinary than children's receiving into 
their minds propoſitions from their parents; which being faſtened 
by degrees, are at laſt, whether true or falſe, riverted there. Locke. 

Method is not leſs requiſite in ordinary converſation, than in 
writing» Addiſon. 

Mean; of low rank. 

Theſe are the paths wherein ye have walked, that are of the 
ordinary ſort of men; theſe are the very ſteps ye have trodden, and 
the manifeſt degrees whereby ye are of your guides and directors 
trained up in that ſchool. Header. 

Men of common capacity, and but erdinary judgment, are not 
able to diſcern what things are fitteſt for each kind and Rate of re- 
N ways 

Eve ina er, u ng of a new poem, has 
will — 2 enough 1 turn — paſſages of it into ridi- 
cule, and very often in the right place. Addiſon. 
+ ſpeculations, when ſold fingle, are delights for the rich and 


tities, and are every ordinar 
You will wonder how fo 
get his majeſty's broud ſeal. 
Ugly: not handſome: as, ſhe is an ordinary woman. 
RDINARY, . 


+ 


— 


3+ 


F 


man's money, Addiſon. 
ch an ordinary fellow as We 


| 1. Eſtabliſhed judge of eccleſiaſtical cauſes, 


The evil will 
Of all their pariſhioners they had conſtrain'd, 
Who to the ordinary of them complain'd. 

If fault be in theſe things any where my 
referred the whole diſpoſition and redreſs there 
the place. , | 
2. Settled eſtabliſhment, 

Spain had no other wars ſave thoſe which were grown into an 
ordinary; now they have coupled therewith the extraordinary of the 
Valtoline and Palatinate. Bacon. 


3. AQual and conſtant office. 
la 


found, law hath 
to the ordinary of 
Hooker, 


Villiers had an intimation of the king's eaſure to be his cu 


bearer at large; and the ſummer follo he was admitted 
ordinary. | Wiaton. 
He at laſt accepted, and was ſoon after made chaplain in ordina 
to his majeſty, ; Fell 
4. Regular price of a meal. 7 
Our courteous Antony, 
Reing barber d ten times o'er, goes to the feaſt; 
nd for his e-dinary pays his heart . 
or what his eyes cat only. Shakeſpeare's Ant. and Clecpatra. 


5+ A place of eating eſtabliſhed at a certain price. 


They reckon all their errors for accompliſhments : and all the 
odd words they have picked up in a coffee-houſe, or a ordi- 
nary, are produced as flowers of ſtyle. Swift, 


To O'RDINATE 


0 Finding how the certain right did Rand, 
With full conſent this man did ordinate 
The heir apparent to the crown and land. 


OK DIN ATI. 


dical. 
Ordinate figures are ſuch as have all their 


v. a. [ordinatus, Latin.] To ap- 


Daniel. 


ſides and all their angles 

Ray on the Creation. 
Obi “Trion. 2. / [ordinatio, Lat, from ordinate.] 
1. Eſtabliſhed order or tendency, conſequent on a de- 


Virtue and vice have a naturul ordination to the happineſs and 
miſery of life reſpectively. | | Norris. 
2. The act of inveſting any man with ſacerdotal power. 

by Arian 'biſhops, his ordination was never 


"Though ordained 
queſtioned, | . Stillingfleet, 
By Titus as advanced to the dignity of a prime 

* 


St. Paul looks u 
ruler of the church, and entruſted with a large dloceſe under the 
immediate government of their reſpective elders ; and thoſe deriv- 
ing authority fron his nation. South, 
O'npnance. 2. /. [This was anciently written more 
frequent] 
tin Ry Cannon; great guns. 

Have I not heard great erdander in the field) 
And heav'n's artillery thunder In the ſkies? Shakeſpeare. 

When a ſhip ſeels or rolls in foul weather, the breaking looſe of 
erdnance is a thing very dangerous. Raleigh. 

There are examples of wounded perſons that have roared for 


great diſtance, 


Bentley. 
ORDO'NNANCE, . /. [French.) Diſpoſition of 
ligures in a piQture, | 


O'awDuRk. . /. [ordure, Brench ; from order, Latin. 


Skinner.) Dung; filth. 
Gard'ners with erdure hide thoſe roots 
That ſhall firſt ſpring and be moſt delicate. Shakeſpeare. 
Working upon human dere, and by long preparation rendering 
It odoriferouy, he terms It wibetta occidentaliz. Brown, 
We added fat poltutions of our own, g 
T encreaſe the ing ordwrer of the tage. Dryden. 


' Renew'd by ordure's [ympathetick force, 
As dl d with magick juices for the courſe, 
Vig'rous he riſes. P 
Ou. . /. (one, or ona, Saxon ; er, Dutch, a mine, 
1. Metal unrefined ; metal yet in its ſoſſil ſtate. 
8 Rn —_ lay on fide, 
reat heaps of that never would be 
Of which ſome were to ore not 17198 
Of Mulcider's devouring element. | Spenſer. 
They would have brought them the gold ore aboard their ink 
Raleigh's Apology. 


] 


e 8 


A hill not far, 
Shone with a gloſly ſeurf, 
That In his womb was hid 
The work of 


undoubted figg 
metallic 


life, as by the ordi- | 
Law. 


Sidney. . 


y; atter ſome time they come to the market in great quan- 


adj, [ordinatus, Lat.] Regular; metho- 


eros. 4 
Every creature is good, partly by creation, and partly by e-dina- 
tion. Perkins. | 


ordinance ; but ordnance is uſed for dif. | 


anguiſh and torment at the diſcharge of ordnance, though at a very | 


” 


W 


1 


Hubberd. 


| 


* 


* 


Quick-Gilver ore of this mine is the | 
Teen, for ordinatily it contains in Ae dg Ol eee 
parts of ore, one part of quick-filver, and in ts, 
of ore, ti parte of qui Mede, | in de par, 

De 
ore 
Thoſs who arge veins In minus e b 
On the rich bed again the warn tuif lr, 
Till time digeſts the yet itnperfeRt ore, Wt 
. 
oun 
Where metals ripen y 2 
2. etal, a Gen, 
wb The liquid ore he drain 
Fuile, or grav'n in metal, © , Af, p 
O'neweep. 1. J. A weed eith growing . 
O'xxwoop. rocks under high water pon 


8 


broken from the bottom of the ſea b merk, 0 
ther, and caſt upon the next by the * 420 den 
Carew's Surv 06d 


Orot. . /. The reftitution of — Corwuull, 


taken away by a thief by violence, if the nate? 
was committed in the day-time. Anſon 


O'aGaL. . / Lees of wine. 
O'RGAN. =. Fi [organe, French; $,yam, 
1. Natural inſtrument; as the tongue is & Organ of 
ſpeech, the lungs of reſpiration, _ | 
When he ſhall hear ſhe died upon his words, 
222 lovely _—_— her life 
þ come apparel d in more precious h 
N Than When ths liv'd indeed. by N 
or a mean and organ, by which this operative vlt 
continued, God ieee * light to be unked, y 47 
motion and heat. $1 Ky ul 
The aptneſs of birds is not ſo much in the conformi wm 
organs of ſpeech, as in their attention Y B a 
Can judge and ety wer he by 
Can chuſe, without t "2 aid; * 
Tho' on ſuch objecke they are a 6 
| As thro' the body's organs are convey'd. 
2. An inſtrument of muſick confiſtin 


Davin, 
of pi 
with wind, and of ſtops TT by pipe filled 


hang, 


Lo French.) 1 
A hand of a vaſt extenſion, and a jous number 
playing upon all the orgen pipes in Lugar and 2 


one ſound a particular note. | | 
While in more lengthen'd notes and ſlow, 
The deep, majeſtick, folemn organs blow. 
ORGA'NtCAL. adj. (organique, French; 
Onca'ntcrx. atin. 
I, —_— of various parts co-operating with each 
Other. 
He rounds the air, and breaks the byr 


7 


75 
ganicu, 


a birds, heav'n's chorifters, organick throats by 

Which, if they did not die, ht ſeem to be 

A tenth rank in the heavenly hierarchy, Dan 
le with ſerpent tongue 
Organick, or impulſe of vocal air, 

His fraudulent temptation thus began. Iba. 
The er ſtructure of human bodies, whereby they live wal 
move, and are vitally informed by the ſoul, is the workmanſhip of 
a moſt wiſe, powerful, and beneficent being + Benily, 
2. Inſtrumental ; acting as initraments of nature or art, 


to a certain end, 
Bn a bs pear _—_ arts which enable men to dif. 
courſe te icuouſly, elegantly, and according to the 
wee So lofty, — te lent * Mita, 
3. Re ng organs. 
She could x N produce a mon 
vital and 


ſter of any thing that hath more 
3 parts than a rock of marble. / 
They wha want the ſenſe of diſcipline, or hearing, are by con- 
ſequence deprived of ſpeech, not by any Immediate organics! indif- 
poſition, but for want of diſcipline. Holder, 
Or Ga'nICALLY. adv, f from organical.) By means 


of organs or inſtruments ; by organical diſpoſition of 


parts. | 
oy; ſtones, metals, and minerals, are real vegetables; that ls, 
grow organically from ſeeds, as well as plants. Leeks 
Orca"nicalness. 2. J. [from organical.) State of 
being organical. | | 
OA ANisM. . / [from organ.) Organical trufture, 
How admirable is the natural Nructüre or organiſm of bodies, 


| Cra CM 

OR ANIST. 3. . [organifte, French ; from tar. 
One who plays on the organ. 

An organift ſerves that office in a publick choir, Fol. 

Os NZA TIN. 2. . [from e Conſtrue- 
tion in which the, parts are ſo diſpoſed as to be ſub- 
ſervient to each other, 

Every man's ſenſes differ as much from others in their figure, co. 
lour, fite, and infinite other peculiarities in the anden, 4 un 
one man's can from itſelf, through divers accidental variations. 

b | Glawville's Sep, 

That being then one plant, which has ſuch an organizatio 
parts in one coherent body, partaking of one common life, it co. 
tinues to be the ſame plant, though that life be c 0 
new particles of matter, in alike continued organization L. 

To O'nGantzs. v. a, [organiſer, French; from . 
gan.) To conſtruct ( as that one part co-operate? 
with another: to res Grp: | * 

As the ſoul doth organize the body, and give unto erer) 
that ſubſtance, quantity, and ſhape, which nature ſeeth 8 
dient, ſo the inward grace of facraments may teach wat 
beſt for their outward form. we 

A genial and cheriſhing heat ſo acts upon the fit and * pe 
2 wherein it was harboured, as wi de. and Lam 

poſed matter according to the exigencies of its own 

Thoſe nobler — the wind, matter I. could newt 

uee. 5 ay on the oy 

The identity of the ſame man conſiſts in a participetien 0 
Came continued life, by contantly eating particles in we , 
vitally united to the ſame organi . 

O'RGANLOFT, * [organ and hft.] Tbe loft where 
the organs ſtand. | . 
Flve young ladies of no ſmall' fame for thair great 
manners, would go no Where with their lovers but do 28 


in a church, where they had a cold treat and ſome few oe 


O' E. nf, lenken and pipe.) The pipe #4 
muſical organ. - 
£7 The thunder, 4 
We ae 
O'ncany. 3 8 Lat.] An herb. al 
Onca'sn. . J. [orga/me, French ; | 
on 8 8 | 4” knen of dlooh 
e. dd from wege molars nan f 


OoR1I 


| curious lodgment and Inofculation of the audi. 
By gin of egg of the ſpirits ſhould be allayed, and pertur - 
tory nf kde mind quieted- E Derbam, 
mln, „ J. A ſea-fiſh, called likewiſe organling. 
aun dem a corruption of the orkenyling, as being 
— \ on the Orkne coaſt. . Ainſworth, 
1 of ous. adj. bern, French.] Proud; 
Busby. Not | Frm ile dio chaſed, 
; liens, their hig 
Ze * ſent their ſhips. 


0 zelle LA - frantick revels. 


Sha . 
* [orgies, French; ergia, Latin. ] Mad 
rites 0 f 


Theſe are nights 
to the ſhining rites | 
of the fairy prince and knights, 
le the moon their orgies lights. | Ben Yonſen, 
She feign'd nocturnal orgies 3 left my bed, | 
And, mix'd with Trojan dames, the dances led. Dryden, 
en 1. J. [orichalcum, Latin.] Braſs, 5 
Oel, „gde cel, nor braſs from Corinth fet, 
Nor coſtly orichalch from ſtrange Phœnice, | 
But ſuch as could both Phœbus' arrows ward, | 
And th' hailing darts of heav'n beating hard. Spenſer. 
1. Riſing as the ſun, a | a 
oon that now meet ' ſt the orient ſun, now fly't — 
With the fixed ſtars. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
When fair ae erient in heav'n appear d. Milton, 
Faſtern; orienta N | 5 
1. — ght ; mining; glittering ; gaudy ; ſparkling. 
þ The liquid drops of tears that you have ſhed, 
Shall come again transform'd to orient pearl; 
Advantaging their loan with intereſt, 
Oftentimes double gain of happineſs, Shakeſpeare. 
do breed yearly an innumerable company of gnats, whoſe 
ty is to fly unto the eye of, the lion, as being a bright and 


ent thing · Abbot on the World. 
OMe have ſpoken of the cauſe of orient colours in birds; which is 
the finenels of the ſtrainer, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
y Morning light 
More orient in yon weſtern cloud, that draws + 
Oer the blue firmament a radiant white. Milton. 
in thick ſhelter of black ſhades imbowr'd, 
Ve offers to each weary traveller 
His orient liquor in a cryſtal glaſs, 
To quench the drouth of Phæbus. Milton. 
The chiefs about their necks the ſcutcheons wore, 
Wich orient pearls and jewels powder'd o'er, Dryden. 


Onexr. 2. J Ln French.) The eaſt; the part 


where the ſun firſt appears, 

ORIENTAL. adj. | oriental, Fr.) Eaſtern ; placed 
in the eaſt; proceeding from the eaſt. 

Your ſhips went as well to the pillars of Hercules, as to Pequin 
pon the oriental ſeas, as far as to the borders of the eaſt Tartary. 

| | Bacon's New Atlantis. 

{cribing hereto the generation of gold, conceive the bodies 

ens — N influence from the ſun's aſcendent and 


[ radi 1 . Brown. 
bu SIE * J. An inhabitant of the eaſtern parts 
of the world. 


They have been of that great uſe to following ages, as to be imi- 
tated by the Arabians and other orientali. Grew. 


Ont'xTaLISM. #. J. [from oriental.) An idiom of | 


the eaſtern languages; an eaſtern mode of ſpeech. 

OuxTatiry, n. J. [from oriental.) State of being 

ental; | | 
ls * being regular, it hath no efficacy pecullar from ite 
wientality, but equally diſperſeth his beams. Brown, 
O'nivict, 3. /. [orifice, French; orificium, Lat.] Any 

opening or perforation. 7 | 
The prince of Orange, in his firſt hurt by the Spaniſh boy, could 
find no means to ſtanch the blood, but was fain to have the orifice 
of the wound topped by men's thumbs, ſucceeding one another for 


the ſpace of two days. Bacan. 
| Their mouths 
With hideous orifice gap'd on us wide, 
Portending hollow truce. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 


Aua was bored through the top with a monſtrous orifice. Addiſ. 
Blood-letting, Hippocrates ſaith, ſhould be done with broad 
ets or (words, in order to make a large orifice by ſtabbing or 
pertuſion, Arbuthnot on Coins. 


Ouriauc, 1. J. [probably a corruption of auriflam- 
ka, Latin; or flamme d'or, French; in like manner as 
nent is corrupted, ] A golden ſtandard. Ainſaw, 

Ouicax, n. /. [origan, French; origanum, Latin. ] 
Wild marjoram. | 

| ſaw her in her proper hue, 
Bathing herſelf in origan and thyme. 


'RIGIN, n 1 . French ; origo, Lat.] 


Cent. 
1. Begingin 
Theſur? 


Spenſer. 


; firſt exiſtence. RS 
iſtorian only treats of the origins of terreſtrial animals. 
Bentley's Sermons. 
v Fountain; ſource ; that which gives beginning or 
nce, : 
Nature, which contemns its origin, 
Cunot be border'd certain in itſelf. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
any ſtation upon earth be honourable, theirs was; and their 


2 therefore have no reaſon to bluſh at the memory of ſuch an 


. | Atterbury. 
e philoſophers have placed the original of power in admiration, 


of ſurpaſſing form, great valour, or ſuperior underſtanding. 


q Davenant. 

, Original of beings ! pow 'r. divine! q 

Lince that I live = N think, is thine. Prior. 
Theſe great orbs, ; 

10 Primitive founts, and origins of light. . Prior. 

+ tit copy; archetype ; that from which any thing 


e or tranſlated. In this ſenſe origin is not 


nen this tranſlation with the original, the three firſt ſtanzas 
wered almoſt word for word, not only with the ſame elegance, 


# ich the lame turn of expreſſion. Addiſon. 


nal material things, as the objects of ſenſation ; and the 
* wof our minds within, as the objects of reflection; are 
ly vriginals from whence all our ideas take their beginnings 
1 fo 
| Derivation ; deſcent. | | 
ay, like the ſeed from which they ſprung, accurſt 


auf the gods immortal hatred nurſt; 
* 8 arrogant, and cruel brood, 
Arol ng their original from blood. , Dryden. 
* Nal. adj. fori nel, French; originalis, Lat.] 
Miive 3 priſtine ; ry | 
"\fina/ queſtion was, whether God hath forbidden the glv- 


Aa Ada « Fug image ? ; - Stilling fleet. 
Ad Cet et God, his original on, the knowledge 
4 God at firſt gave him, would ſtill have continued. Wakes 


% till, fair mother, in your offspring trace 
Ne ack of beauty deftin'd for the race ; 


| Kind nature forming them, the pattern took, 


ORN' 


From heav'n's firſt work, and Eve's original look. 


4 Prior. 
Orrcaixaily. adv, [ from original. 


beginoing, ; | 
A very 1 difference between a king that holdeth his crown by 
a willing act of eſtates, and one that holdeth it originally by the 
law of nature and deſcent of blood. | Bacon, 

As God is * holy in himſelf, ſo he might communicate 
his ſanctity to the ſons of men, whom he intended to bring unto 
the fruition of himſelf, Pearſon, 


A preſent bleſſing upon our faſts, is neither originally due from 


God's juſtice, nor becomes due to us from his veracity. Smallridge. 
2. At firſt, | 
The metallic and mineral matter, found in the ndicular 


intervals of the ſtrata, was originally, and at the time of the deluge, 
lodged in the bodies of thoſe ſtrata. Wedward. 
3. As the firſt author. | 
For what originally others writ, 
May be ſo well diſguis'd and ſo improy'd, 
That with ſome juſtice it may paſs for yours. Roſcommon. 
Orr'cinalngss. #. / [from original.] The quality 
or ſtate of being original. f 
Orr'cinary. adj. [originaire, French; from erigin.] 
1. ProduQtive ; cauſing exiſtence, 
The production of animals in the originary way, requires a certain 
degree of warmth, which proceeds from the ſun's influence. Cbeyne. 
2. Primitive; that which was the firſt tate. 
Remember I ara built of clay, and muſt 
Reſolve to my originary duſt. 


To ORIOIx ATE. v. 4. [from origin.] To bring in- 
to exiſtence. 


To ORIOCINAT E. v. n, To take exiſtence. 


Ox1c1 as 1. J. [originatio, Latin; from origi- 
nate. o 
1. The act or mode 
production. | | 
The tradition of the origination of mankind ſeems to be univerſal; 
but. the particular methods of that origination excogitated by the 
heathen, were particular. Hale. 
This eruca is propagated by animal parents, to wit, butterflies, 
after the common origination of all caterpillars, Ray. 
' Deſcartes firſt introduced the fancy of making a world, and deducing 
the origination of the univerſe from mechanical principles. Keil. 
2. Deſcent from a primitive. | 
The Greek word uſed by the apoſtles to expreſs the church, ſig- 
nifieth, a calling forth, if we look upon the origination.” Pearſon. 
O'r180Ns, . J. [eraiſon, French. This word is va- 
riouſly accented ; Shakeſpeare has the accent both on 
the firſt and ſecond ſyllables; Milton and Craſbaau 


on the firſt, others on the ſecond,] A prayer; a 


/ 


Sandys on Job. 


of bringing into exiſtence; firſt 


ſupplication. | 
| Nymph, in thy oriſons _ 3 
Be all my fins remember d. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Alas ! your too much love and care of me | 


Are heavy oriſons gainſt this poor wretch, * Shakeſpeare. 
He went into St. Paul's church, where he had oriſens and Te 
Deum ſung. Bacon's Henry VII. 
| My wakeful lay ſhall knock | 
At th' oriental gates, and duly mock 

The early larks thrill oriſons, to be | 
An anthem at the day's nativity» Craſhazv. 
His dail a 29 attract our ears. Sandys on Job. 

Lowly they bow'd, adoring, and began g 
Their oriſons, each morning duly paid. Milton. 


So went he on with his oriſons, 


Which, if you mark them well, were wiſe ones. Cotton, 
Here at dead of night EY 
The hermit oft, mid his orjſons, hears 
. Aghaſt the voice of time diſparting tow'rs. . Dyer. 
The midnight clock atteſts my fervent pray'rs, 

The rifing ſun my oriſons declares, Harte. 
Orx. 5 /. Lorca, Latin. ] A ſort of great fiſh, 
O'RTor. 3. /. [overloop, Dutch.) The middle deck. 

; Skinner. 


Lyon, a principal ſhip of Scotland; wherein the Penſie ſo applied 
her ſhot, that the Lyon's oerloop was broken, her ſails and tackling 
torn ; and laſtly, ſhe was boarded and taken. : Hayward. 
O'RNAMENT. ». /. [ornamentum, Latin; ornement, 
French. 


1. Embelliſhment ; decoration. 
So may the outward ſhows be leaſt themſelves ; 
The world is ſtill deceiv'd with ornament. Shakeſpeare, 
2. Something that embelliſhes. 
Ivorie, wrought in ornaments to decke the cheekes of horſe. Cham. 
| The Tuſcan chief to me has ſent 
Their crown, and ev'ry regal ornament. D 5 
No circumſtances of life can place a man fo far below the notice 
of the world, but that his virtues or vices will render him, in ſome 
degree, an ornament or diſgrace to his profeſſion. Rogers. 
3. Honour; that which confers dignity. | 
They are abuſed and injured, and betrayed from their only per- 
fection, whenever they are taught, that any thing is an ornament in 
them, that is not an ornament in the wiſeſt amongſt mankind. Law. 
The perſons of different qualities in both ſexes, are indeed allowed 
their different ornaments z but theſe are by no means coſtly, being ra- 
ther deſigned as marks of diſtinction than to make a figure. Addiſon. 
ORNAME'NTAL, adj, [from ornament.) Serving to 
decoration ; giving embelliſhment, _ 
Some think it moſt ornamental to wear their bracelets on their 
wriſts, others about their ancles. Brown. 
If the kind be capable of more perfection, though rather in the 
ornamental parts of it, than the eſſential, what rules of morality or 
reſpect huve I broken, in naming the defects, that they may here- 
after be amended? * ; Dryden. 
Even the Heathens have eſteemed this variety not only ornamenta/ 
to the earth, but a proof of the wiſdom of the Creator. Woodward. 
If no advancement or knowledge can be had from univerſities, 
the time there ſpent is loſt ; every ornamental part of education is 
better taught elſewhere, Sæoift on Religion. 


ORNAME'NTALLY. adv. [from ornamental.) In ſuch 
a manner as may confer embelliſhment, 
Ornams NTED. adj, [from ornament.) Embelliſhed; 
bedecked. This is, I think, a word of late intro- 
duQion, not very elegant, | 
O'RNATE. adj. [ornatus, Latin.) Bedecked ; deco- 
rated ; fine. 
What thing of ſea or land, 
Female of ſex it ſeems, 
That ſo bedeck'd, ornate and gay, 


Comes this way failing ? Milton's Agoniſtes. 


O'snATENESS. #./. [from ornate.) Finery ; ſtate of 
being embelliſhed. 
O'xnaTURE. 5. /. [ornatus, Lat. 
Han enn 4 75 
amines the flight o 
OgniTHO'LOGY, #. / Liens and Ayo; ] 


Decoration. Ain, 
bird and ioxona.]' One who ex- 

irds in order to foretel futurity. 
A diſcourſe 


Len 


N. Primarily; with regard to the firſt cauſe; from the | 


A ſmall ſhip of the king's called the Penſie, was aſſalled by the | 


o RT 


O RPHAN. 2. /. [3@an; ; orphelin, French. 
who has loſt father or mother, or both. 
Poor crphan in the wide world ſcattered, | 
As budding branch rent from the native tree, 
And thrown forth until it be withered : 
Such is the ſtate of man. * 
Who can be bound by any ſolemn vow 
To reave the of his patrimony, 
To wring the widow from her cuſtom d right, 
And have no other reaſon for his wrong, 
Bur that he was bound by a ſolemn oath ? 
Sad widows, by thee rifled, weep in vain, 
And ruin'd orphans of thy rapes complain. 
Ihe ſea with ſpoils his angry bullets ſtrow, 
_ Widows and orphans making as they go. Waller, 
. Pity, with a parent's mind, 4 
This helpleſs orphan whom thou leav' behind. Dryden. 
Collections were made for the relief of the poor, whether widows 
or orphans. | | Nelſon, 
O'sPHAN. adj. [orphelin, French.) Bereft of parents. 


This king, left orphan both of father 100 mother, found his eſtate, 
when he came to age, ſo disjyinted even in the nobleſt and ſtrongeſt 


limbs of government, that the name of a king was grown odious, 

: . . Sid, 

O'xPHANAGE, | 1. /. [orphelinage, Fr. from Fang 

O'RPHAni8M, State of an orphan, _ 

O'nyimenT. 3. , [auripigmentum, Latin; orpiment, 
orpin, French.] 

True and geninue orpiment is a foliaceous foſſil, of a fine and pure 
texture, remarkably heavy, and its colpur is a bright and beautiful 
yellow, like that of gold. It is not hard but very tough, eaſily 
bending without breaking. Orpiment has been ſuppoſed to contain 
gold, and is found in mines of gold, filver, and copper, and ſome- 
times in the ſtrata of marl. Hill. 


For the golden colour, it may be made by ſome ſmall mixture of 


orpiment, ſuch as they uſe to braſs in the yellow alchymy ; it will 
eaſily recover that which the iron loſeth, © 


J A child 


Shakeſpeare, | 
Sandyte 


OxrAHA“ d N „ 5 
HA NOT ROH PHY. 3. /. [3 an . 
hoſpital for orphans, docs: er! 4 
O'reing. 2. J. [orpin, Fr. telephon, Lat.] Liverer or 
roſe root, anacampſeros, Telephum, or Rhodia radis. 
A plant, To | Miller. 
Cool violets and orpine ing ſtill, 8 
Embathed balm and c ade, Spenſers 


Ona BRT. 2. / An inſtrument which by many com- 

e movements repreſents the revolutions of the 

eavenly bodies. It was firſt made by Mr. Rowley, 

a mathematician born at Litchfield, and ſo named 

from his patron the earl of Orrery: by one or other 

of this family almoſt every art has been encouraged 
or improved. | 


O'sis, n./. Loris, Lat.] A plant and flower. Miller, 
The nature of the orris root is almoſt ſingular; for roots that are 

In any degree ſweet, it is but the ſame ſweetneſs with the wood or 
leaf; but the orris is not ſweet in the leaf; neither is the flower any 
thing ſo ſweet as the root. ; Bacon. 


N 1. J. [old French.) A ſort of gold or ſilves 
ace, 1 7 
Orrs, 1. / ſeldom with a ſingular. [This word is 
derived by Skinner from ort, German, the fourth part 
of any thing ; by Mr. Lye more reaſonably from orda, 
riſh, a fragment. In Anglo Saxon, ord ſignifies: the 
beginning; whence in ſome provinces odds and ends, 
for ords and ends, ſignify remnants, ſcattered pieces, 
refuſe; from ord thus uſed probably came ort.] Re- 


| fuſe; things left or thrown away. Obſolete, * 


He muſt be taught, and train'd, and bid go forth;z 
A barren-ſpirited fellow, one that feeds Wn 
On abject erts and imitations. ' Shakeſpeare's Juliu Caſars 
The fractions of her faith, ors of her love, Ext 

The fragments, ſcraps, the bits, and greaſy reliques Ge. 
Of her o'er-eaten faith, are bound to Diomede. Sbaleſpeare. 
Much good do't you then I. 5 
Brave pluſh and velvet men | 
Can feed on orts, and ſafe in your ſtage-eloths, 
Dare quit, upon your oaths, | 
The ſtagers, and the ſtage-wrights too. 


ths" 


* 
odo, 


O'RTHODOX. adj. [Liedes and deni; ort 

ORTHODOXAL. ( Prench.) Sound in opinion 
_ doctrine; not heretical, Orthodoxat is not 
uſed. 


Be you perſuaded and ſettled in the true proteſtant religion pro- 
feſſed by the church of England, which is as ſound and orthodox 
in the doctrine thereof, as any Chriſtian church in the world. Bacon. 

An uniform profeſſion of one and the ſame. orthedoxal verity, 
which was once given to the ſaints in the holy Apoſtles * 

. ite. 

Eternal bliſs is not immediately ſuperſtructed on the moſt ortbodox 
beliefs; but as our Saviour ſaith, If ye know theſe things, happy 
are ye if ye do them; the doing muſt be firſt ſuperſtructed on t 
knowing or believing, before any happineſs can be built on it, 

| Hammond, 

Origen and the two Clemens's, their works were originally ortho- 
dor, but had been afterwards corrupted, and interpolated by here. 
ticks in ſome parts of them.  Waterland. 
O'xTHoDOXLY. adv. [from orthodox.] With ſound. 
neſs of opinion, _ | 

The doctrine of the church of England, 22 in the thirty- 
nine articles, is ſo ſoundly and ſo orttodoxly ſettled, as cannot 
queſtioned without extreme danger to the honour of our religion. 


Bacon. 

O'xTHODOXY. 3. J. Lscdedetls ; orthodoxie, Fr. from 

orthodox.) Soundneſs in opinion and doctrine. 5 
Baſil himſelf bears full and clear teſtimony to Gregory's orthodoxy. 


Waterland. 
I do not attempt explaining the myſteries of the Chriſtian religion 3 
ſince Providence intended there ſhould be myſteries, it cannot be 


agreeable to piety orthodoxy, or good ſenſe, to go about it. Swift, 
O'xTHODROMICKS. n./. [from d. and ½ ] The 
art of ſailing in the arc of ſome great circle, which 
is the ſhorteſt or ſtraighteſt diſtance between any two 
points on the ſurface of the globe. arriz, 
O'xTHODROMY. . J. Lede. and Jeu; orthodromir, 
French.) Sailing in a ſtraight courſe. 
O23 AR» 1. J. Liedes and v.] A rectangled 
ure. ; 
; The ſquare will make you ready for all manner of compartments z 
| yourcylinder for vaulted turrets and round buildings ; your ortbegon 
And pyramid, for ſharp ſteeples. Peacham. 
ORTHO'GONAL. adj, [orthogonel, French; from orthe- 
#.] ReQangular. | | 
O'RTHOGRAPHRR. 3. /. [leder and yedpyu.] One who 
ſpells according to the rules of grammar, 


RE was ders to * plain, like ne neſt man and a ſoldler ; 
now s turn'd ortbographer words are juſt ſo m 
range diſhes. ; Shakeſpeare, 


ORTHOGRA'PHICAL, adj. [from orthography.) 


1. Rightly ſpelled, 
8 H 8 2. Relating 


Y 


08 8 


, lati to the f Win . 
. 1 * bio? the allow 8 N . — 
rp — ning | Addiſon's Spettators 
4+ Delineated according to the elevation, not the 
und- plot. 
In the ortbographice! ſchemes there ſhould be a true delineation 
and the juſt dimenſions of each face, and of what belongs to it. 


Mort imer Huſband . 
OnxTHOGRA PHICALLY, adv, [from orthographical. 

1. According to the rules of ſpelling, 

2. According to the elevation. 


ORTHO'GRAPHY. *. he Lace and yeaPw 3 ortho- 


aphie, French. ] 
1. 1 e pary. of | grammar which teaches 
ould be ſpelled. 

3 would IS languages much more eaſy to be Jearned, as to 
reading and pronouncing, and eſpecially as to the writing them, 
"which now as they ſtund we find to be troubleſome, and it is no 

ſmall part of grammar which treats of or:bography and right 7 roy 

E ace of ſpelli Holder. 

2. The art or practice of ſpelling. 
In London * ellp thelr . * manner about the court, 
another In the city, and a third in the ſuburbs all which reduced 
to writing, would entirely confound orthography. Swift. 
3. The elevation of a building delineated. 
You have the orthography or upright of this ground-plot, and the 
explanation with a ſeal of teet and inches. OXON » 
Ox Tno'r No. . J. [deen 3 orthopnte, Fr.] A 
diſorder of the lungs, in which reſpiration can be 
rformed only in an 1 poſture. 
His diſeaſe was an aſthma oft turning to an ortbopnera z the cauſe 
a tranſlation of tartarous humyurs from his joints to his lungs. 
Harvey on Conſumptions. 
O'aT1vE, adj. [ortive, French ; ortivas, Latin.] Re- 
lating to the riſing of any planet or flar. | 
O'RTOLAN. n. J. [French,] A ſmall bird accounted 
very delicious. 
Nor orto/ans nor godwits, : Corvley, 
O'nval. nf, [orvale, French; orvala, Latin.] The 
herb clary. | Didt. 
Onvis'Tan, 2. / [orvietano, Italian; ſo called from a 
mountebank at Orvieto in Italy.) An antidote or 
counter poiſon ; a medicinal compoſition or electuary, 
good againſt poiſon. Bailey. 
Oscnuro'ctln, % 
nia when the inteſtines break into the ſerotum. Did. 
Oscit A“ T ton. n. /. ee, Latin.) The act of 
moving backward and forward like a pendulum, 
Oncr'LLATORY, adj, © pages Lat.) Moving back- 
wards and forwards like a pendulum, 
The actlons upon the (olids are ſtimulatintz or Increaſing their 
vibrations, or oſci{{atory motions. ; Arbuthnot. 
Ozct'rancy. / [g/citantia, Latin, ] 
1. The act of yawning. 
2. Unuſual ſleepineſs; careleſſneſs, 
If perſons of circumſpeRt piety have been overtaken, what ſecu- 
= can there be for our wrecklels ofcltancy ? Gow. of the Tongue. 
t might proceed from the ofcitancy of tranfcribers, who, to diſ- 
patch their work the ſooner, uſed to write all numbers in eyphers. 
Allee, Spedtanr 
Osct'TAnT. adj. [ofcitans, Latin.) 
1. Yawning [ unuſually ſleepy. 
2. Sleepy z ſluggiſh. | | | 
Our ofcitant lazy piety gave vacancy for them, and they fil now 
lend none back again. | Decay of Piety. 
Osei TION, . «+ 
n | 


how words 


ſhall defer confidering this ſubjeR till I come to my treatiſe of 
ofcitation, laughter; and ridicule. | Tatler. 
O'841tn, „ / Leer, French; witex.] A tree of the 
willow kind, growing by the water, of which. the 
twigs are uſed for baſket- Work. | 
"The yank of deen, by the murmuring ſtream, 
Lett on your right hand, brings you to the places 
Fre the ſun advance hls burning eye, 
T must All up this Her enge of ours | 
With baletul werds and precious julced flowers, Shabeſprare. 
Car comes crown'd with over, legs, and weeds, Drayton. 
Bring them for tood (weet boughs and „es cut, : 
Nor all the winter long thy hay-rick thut. May's Virgil. 
Like her no nymph can willing offers bend, 
In baſket-works, which painted ſteaks conynend, 
Along the marthes ſpread, 
We made the ce, fringed bank our bed, | Pope, 
Ou sb. . %, A plant. It is ſometimes uſed in 
medicine, It grows upon bogs in divers parts of 


England, Miller, 
Oe rA. . %. bc age from Mfraga, Lat.] The 
ſea- eagle, of which it is reported, that when he hovers 
in the air, all the fiſh in the water turn up their 
bellies, and lie ſtill for him to ſeize which he pleaſes, 


Shateſp. 


Dryden, 


anmer. 
I think he'll be to Rome, 
As the ofproy to the fiſh, who takes it 
Ny sovereignty of nature. Shateſpeare's Car haut. 


Among the fowls halt not be eaten, the eagle, the offifrage, and 

the "ſprays Numbers, xl. 13. 
O'SSELAT\ % [French.] A little hard ſubltance 
ariting on the infide of a horſe's knee, among the 
ſmall bones it grows out of a gummy ſubſtance 
which fallens thoſe bones together, Farrier's Dit. 
O'sviC1.K, n. /. [officulum, Latin.) A (mall bone. 
hoc are three very little bones in the ear, upon whoſe right con- 
Altution depends the fn tenſion of the tympanum z amt it the gc 


tion of one little mulche, which ſerves ta draw one of these offec les 
Hut to the tympanum, , 


Ortes adj. [ofa and facie, Latin.] Havin i 
» Latin, g the | quittal or condemnation was marked upon a ſhell 
power of making bones, or changing carneous or | which the voter threw into a veſlel, Dr 5 
membranous to my ubſtance. publick cenſure. 72 
u the caries bo ſuperficial, and the bone firm, you may by me. Virtue in courtiers hearts 
de amente conſume t 0 moiſture in the caries, dry the bone, and Wifſfers an eftraciſe, and departs ; 
diy M6 it, by virtue of ts hed taculty, to thruſt out callus, and Profit, eaſe, fitnels, plenty, bid it go, 
make feparaiion of ity Car 08s er But whither, only knowing you, I Know. Donne. 
Oestries ron, . (from . Change of car- Publick envy is as an Ace, that eclipſeth men when they grow 
nevus, membranous, or cartilaginous, into ny ſab. | doo test z and therefore it is u bridle to keop them within bounds, 
ſtance, 280 Bacen's Eſſays. 
oe indurations of the artery, appear ſo conſtantly in ny ' Us neten 
the beginnings of aneurifins, that it Is not dach to judge whether eftraciſm, and ſham'd it out of uſe, Cle und. 
089 ary the caule or ſand of them. ; Sharp, wy upon . — _ 45 accuſation of ſavouring arbi. 
$441 FRAGK, „ +. frage, Latin; we, Fr Pros e 
A kind of eagle, wa leh is for . a 8 . Kol os» 
name of gryphon. "The rte or rey, is thus | O'srnacrers — / com — 
called, becauſe it breaks Na 3 roomy 


(lex and 1. A kind of her- 


[o/ciro, Lat.] The act of yawn- | 


be det or abated, the tenfion of that mem... 
bane cane, tound is hindered from coming into the ear, Modder 


der to come at the marrow. It is ſaid to dig up 
bodies in church-yards, and eat what it finds in the | 
bones, which has been the occafion that the Latins 

call it avis buflaria. See Os KAY Calmer. 


To O'ss1rY. v. 4. [ofa and facio.] To change to 


a orta every where in the neighbourhood of the cyſt is 
generally oſifyed. | Sharp's Surgery. 
Os81'voroOUs, adj. [ofa and voro,] Devouring bones. 

The bore of the gullet is not in all creatures alike anſwerable to 
the body or ſtomach : as in the fox, which feeds on bones, and 
ſwallows whole, or with little chewing; and next in a dog and 
other roi quadrupeds, it is very large» « Derham, 
O's8Vary, 1. J. [ofuarium, Lat.] A charnel houle; 
a place where the bones of dead people are kept. Di. 
OsT. ./ A veſſel upon which hops or malt are 
OvusrT. 0 dried. Dick. 
Os TE NSI BIE. adj. . Lat.] Such as is proper 
or intended to be ſhewn, | 
OsgT#"Ns1VE. adj. [offentif, French; ofendo, Latin, ] 
Showing; betokening, _ 
Osr ENT. n. . [offentum, Latin.] 
1. Appearance; air; manner; mien. 

Uſe all th' obſervance of civility, 
Like one well Rtudied in a ſad efent, 
'To pleaſe his grandam. bakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice, 
2. Show; token, Theſe ſenſes are peculiar to Shake- 


Jpeare. 
Be merry, and employ your chiefeſt thoughts 


To courtſhip, and ſuch fair oftents of love 
As ſhall conveniently become you there. Shakeſpeare. 


3. A portent; a prodigy; any thing ominous. 


Of all ill as our ſacrifice, fo fearfull an often; 

Should be the iſſue, ag | 
Latinus, frighted with his dire cent, 

For counſel to his father Faunus went; ; 

And ſought the ſhades renown'd for prophecy, 

Which near Albunia's ſulph'rous fountain lie. Dryden. 

OsTgNTA'TLON, n./, [oftentation, French; oftentatio, 
Latin. ] 

1. Outward ſhow; appearance. 
If theſe ſhows be not outward, which of you 

But is four Volſclans? 

March on my fellows ; 

Make good this offentation, and you ſhall | 

Divide in all with us. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 

"You are come 
A market-maid to Rome, and have prevented 
The oftentation of our love. Shakeſpeare. 


2. Ambitious diſplay ; boaſt; vain ſhow. This is the 


uſual ſenſe, | 

It all theſe ſecret ſprings of detraQion fall, yet a vain eſtentation 
of wit ſets a man on attacking ah eſtabliſhed name, and ſacrificing 
it to the mirth and laughter of thoſe about him. Addiſon's Spectator. 

He knew that good and bountiful minds were ſometimes inclined 
to Mentation, and ready to cover It with pretence of inciting others 
by their example, and therefore checks this vanity: Take heed, 
ſays he, that you do not your alms before men, to be ſeen. 
Atterbury. 


Chapman. 


Wich all her luſtre, now, her lover warms; 
Then out of eftentation, hides her charms. Young. 

The great end of the art Is to Nrike the imagination. The painter 
is therefore to make no oftentation of the means by which this is 
done; the ſpectator is only to feel the reſult in his boſom. Reynolds. 
3. A ſhow; a ſpectacle. Not in uſe. 

The king would have me preſent the princeſs with ſome delight. 
ful ofentation, ſhow, pageant, antick, or firework, Shakeſpeare. 
OSTENTA'TIOUS. adj. [oftento, Latin.) Boaſtful; 
vain; fond of ſhow ; fond to expoſe to view. 

Your modeſty is ſo far from being oftentatious of the good you do, 
that it bluſhes even to have It known; and therefore I muſt leaye 
you to the ſutisfactlon of your own conſcience, which, though a 
lilent a; ia yet the beſt, : Dryden. 
| They let Ulyſſes into his diſpoſition, and he ſeems to be ignorant, 

credulous, and eftentations. Broome on the Odyſſey. 
OsTENTATIOUSLY, adv. [from oftentatious.] Vainly; 
boaltfully. | 
OsTixnTA TIOUSNRESS. . / [from offentations.] Va- 
nity ; boaltfulneſs, 
OsTENTA"TOUR, 3. . [oftentateur, French; oftento, 
Latin.] A boaſter; a vain ſetter to ſhow. 
Os8TRe*ocolla. nf. [Uri and xonnaw; offeccolle, Fr.] 
O/teocolla is frequent in Germany, and has long been 
famous for bringing on a callus in fractured bones. 
| Hills Mat. Med. 

Oftexcolla is a ſpar, generally coarſe, concreted with earthy or 
ſtony matter, precipitated by water, and incruſted upon Ricks, 
ſtones, and other like bodies. Weedward. 


Os rko'cors. n. /. [trio and ae; oflevcope, French.] 
Pains in the bones, or rather in the nerves and mem- 


branes that encompaſs them, Dia. 
OsTro'LoOGY. q 4 25 and aiyw ; efteologie, French. ] 
A deſeriptioſ of the bones. 


Richard Farloe; well known for his acuteneſs in diſſection of 
dead bodies, and his great ſkill in eig, has now laid by that 
practice. | 5 Tatler, 
OsTi'aky. . /, [oftium, Latin.) The opening at 
which a river diſembogues itſelf. | 

It is received, that the Nilus hath ſeven «flaries, that is, by ſeven 
channels diſburtheneth itfelf unto the ſeas rocun. 
Ost. . /. [hoftclier, French.] The man who 
takes care of horſes at an inn. 

The ſmith, the er, and the boot-catcher, ought to partake 
; Swift's Diredtiont to the Groom, 
O'srr.tay. „ /. [hofelerie, French.] The place be- 
longing to the oftler. | 
O'srRACI8M, . . E eftraciſme, Fr.] A 

manner of paſſing ſentence, in which the note of ac- 
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the bones of animals in ns 


Medica. 


Oferntcn. 5. J [awruche, French 


To ſtirre ouPzeales up, that admir'd, whereof a fact ſo cleane | 


[O'rurswisk. adv. Lorber and wile. ] 


00 1 


. | 
Ofrich is ranged among birds, It a. La 
wings very ſhort, and the neck about f 
ſpans. The feathers of its wings are in yy 

and are uſed as an ornamegt for hats trrvy 
pies: they are ſtained of ſeveral colou; 
nto pretty tufts. They are hunted } 
for they never fly ; but uſe 
in running more ſwiftly,- 
of iron or braſs, in the 


avel, to afli 
It lays i 
under the ſand 


ing or comminuting their food. 
the ground, hides them 
hatches them. 
Ear hr at wes Than 4h, eee 
father unto the ghd de u g gn 
CE EE 
Oracov'ron , [Framnd its; e 
An inſtrument to falten hearing. aemigu, Þ 1 
bony tubs 3 vc, as v abei rdf cu, Eh fees, 


ts fo di 
as to receive the ſmalleſt and moſt diſtant Cond Fg 
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Wings ſs 


backing, 
mes behind 


Gray' l 
F rench,] "4k 
In this ſenſe ix 
when the (yh, 


her, , 
O'THER. pron. [oðen, Saxon; autre, 
1. Not the ſame; not this; different, 
ſeems an adjective, Fes in the plural, 
ſtantive is ſuppreſſed, it has, contrarily to the 
* 3 Nature 
of adjectives, a plural termination: as, of 120 
three days were fair, the others rainy, ” 
Of good actions ſome ate tha actor i, 0 
Will it not be receiv'd Hate, 
That de have don't? 
Who dares receive it ober? $he ' 
The diſmayed matrons and maidens, ſome in ours Make 
3 a 4 with —_—_ of tears and lamental ci 
or elr to Almigh i ; 
Their hard 8 Fo debe bay inthe 
He that will not give juſt occaſion to think, th 
in the world is the product only of force and viole 
live together by no other rules but that of beaſts, 
carriesz and ſo lay a foundation for 
tumult, ſedition, and rebellion; thi 
hypotheſis ſo loudly cry out 
another ſtate of government. 42 Lu 
No leaſes ſhall ever be made other than leaſes for years not excel 
ing thirty-one, in poſſeſſion, and not in reverſion or remainde; ; 
Wiſh, 
2. Not I, or he, but ſome one elſe: in this ſenſe 10 
a ſubſtantive, and has a genitive and plural. 
Were I king, 
I ſhould cut off the nobles for their lands; 
Defire his jewels and this others houſe. Shakeſpeorn 

Phyſicians are ſome of them fo conformable to the humour of the 
patient, as they preſs not the cure of the diſeaſe; and ſome he 
are ſo regular in proceeding according to art, as they reſpe@ not the 
condition of the patient, Bacm, 

The confuſion ariſgs, when the one will put their fickle into the 
other's harveſt. L 

Never allow yourſelves to be idle, whilſt others are in want 
thing that your hands can make for them. 

The king had all he crav'd, or could compel, 
And all was done —let others judge how well. 
3. Not the one, not this, but the contrary, 

There is that controling worth in goodneſs, that the will cannd 
but like and deſire it; and on the other ſide, that odious deformit 
in vice, that it never offers itſelf to the affections of mankind, but 
under the diſguiſe of the other. South 
4. Correlative to each, 
In lowlineſs of mind let each eſteem orbey better than themſe 

P bilippians, ik 3 

Scotland and thou did each in other live, 

. Nor would'{-thou her, nor could ſhe thee ſurvive, Drydae 
5. Something behdes, 

The learning of Latin being nothing but the learning of uwe 
join as much «ber real knowledge with it as you can. Latte 
6. 'The next. 

Thy air, 


Thou other gold-bound brow, is like the firſt; 
A third is like the former. Shakeſpeare's Machet 
7. The third paſt. 

Bind my hair up: as 'twas yeſterday ? 
No, nor the t' ether day. 

8. It is ſometimes put elliptically 
thing different. | 

can expect no other from thoſe that judge by 
raſh meaſures, than to be thought fond or inlolents 
O'rHERGATES, adv. [other and gate, for way.) | 
another manner. ; 

If Gr Toby had not been in drink, he would have tickled 9 
etbergates than he did. | 8hakeſpeare's Tuc N 
O'rysRGV1SE. adv, [other and guiſe, This 1s oft 
pronounced and ſometimes written otherguf 
another kind, 


Or WEAR. adv. [other and where.] In dit 
places. | N 
As ou they had acceſs to the temple and Wangen 
Chrittſans they were of neceſſity forced otberwhere 0 * 
themſelves. | 
His godlike aQs, and his temptations fierce, 1 
And former ſufferings, otherxebere are found. 


O'TurRWHiLt, adv. [other and while. At ode 
times. 


wolle. 
at all governmene 
nce, and that me 
whore the ſtrongeſ 
petual diſorder and miſchief 
hings that the followers of thi 
againſt, muſt of neceflity find ow 


7 * 
any 
' 


Daril 


Ren Jenſen 
for ether thing ; ſome 


ſingle fights 4 


is ve) 


* 


1. In a different manner. of 
They only plead, that whatſoever God reveatth, 4 wo 
all Chriftian men to do and believe, the fame we ought 
whether we have received it by writing or or Hnk 
denieth. ; X and the la 
The whole church hath not tied the parts unto - mer tt 
thing, they being thereln left esch to their own ch 4 3 400 & 
do as others do, or elſe otberxviſe, without any n |; 


A things 8 mw — oe 
$ a poſſibility that ings may de ec ; 
In theſe 2 things, what all others ſhould prafiife * 

fearee know to practiſe — 
Thy was & y prince, 
And merited, alas | a better fate; 
But heaven thought etws 
2. By other cauſes. 
oh Norris failed in the attempt: 
with the loſs, by fickno(y and ot 


0 * 
oyſter in its foſſil —. 6 Hill's Materie 


3. In other re ſpe co. 


r Can ids 


oo R 


heſt in re 
th 
wy and engage their love. 


mal that preys upon fiſh, 


IT be tees 
joined rogether 
differs principal 
which is felin, 
gutarens aguaticus , 


with a 


nimbly 
* At che 


by. ould you preſerve a num'rous finny rare ? 
| Let your 1 dogs the rav nous orrer chaſe; F 
Th amphidious monſter ranges all the ſhores, 


re not always the 

* Hooker. 
(dom conſider God any otherwiſe than in relation to them - 
erefore want ſome extraordinary benefits to excite their 
Rogers. 
# /. Loden, Saxon; lutra, Lat.] An amphi- 


of the otrer's hinder feet, for the better ſwimming, are 
mermbrane, as in the bevir; from which he 
ly in his teeth, which are canin; and in his tail, 
or a long taper : ſo that he may not be unſitly called 
or the water 018 He makes himſelf bur- 
ater-ſide, as a bevir z is ſometimes tamed, and taught, 

rows ON ay wan vi. the fi ſhes, to drive them into the net. Crew. 
lower end of the hall is a large otter's ſkin ſtuffed with 
| Addiſon's Spettator. 


Parts thro' the waves, and ev'ry haunt explores. Cay. 
Il. adj. (ovale, French; ovam, an e.! Oblong; 
o eb the longitudinal ſection of an egg. 


The mouth is low and nartow, but, after having entered pretty 


He to the rocks 5 
Dire clinging gathers his ovarious food. 
O'vaky. u. . [ovaire, French; ovarium, Lat. 
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0 
leſſer triumph 


bloodſhed, or defeated ſome leſs formidable en 
Our. 


1 
1 terpillar; an inſet. 
Obch. 2. /. An ornament of gold or jewels, 


the grotto, opens itſelf on both ſides in an oval figure of an 
her yards : » Addiſon on Italy. 
Mercurius, neareſt to the central ſun, 
Does in an oval orbit, circling run; 
gut rarely is the object of our ſight, 
In folar glory ſunk, Blackmore. 
o 9. /. 
1 is that which has three angles, or an oval is that 
which has the ſhape of an egg» : Watts's Logick. 
0va'ni0Us8- adj. [from evum.] Conſiſting of eggs. 


one 
The 
t of the body in which impregnation is performed. 
The wary or part Where the white involveth it, is in the ſecond 
region of the matrix, which is ſqmewhat long and inverted. Broz0r. 


\'r10Nn. 1. J. [ovation, French; ovatio, Lat.] A 
among the Romans allowed to thoſe 
commanders who had won a victory without much 
emy. 
Did. 
. [eruca pilgſa, Latin.] A fort of ca- 


Dit 


on bes or ſpangs, as they are of no great coſt, ſo they are of 


molt glory. s a 
Oycs of a boar. The blow given by a boar's tuſk, 


Bacon. 


Aiaſwortb. 


O *in. 1. J/. [open, Saxon. 
vith fire to bake bread. 
He loudly bray'd, that like was never heard, 
And from his wide devouring oven ſent 
A flake of fire, that flaſhing in his beard, 


Him all amaz d. 


] An arched cavity heated 


Here's yet in the world hereafter, the kneading, the making of 


the cake, the heat of the oven, and the baking. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Bats have been found in owens and other hollow cloſe places, 
mittel one upon another; and therefore it is likely that they ſleep 


in the winter, and eat nothing. 


Bacon. 


Oven hath a double ſignification in the names of 
** according to the different ſituations of them. 


{ the place be upon or near a river, it comes from 


the dexon opne, A brink or bank: but if there is in 
the neighbourhood another of the ſame name, diſ- 
tinguſked by the addition of nether, then over is 


from the Gothick «far, above. 
Ovi. prep. [far, Gothick ; opne, Saxon. 
1. Above, with reſpect to excellence or dignity, 
How happy ſome, o'er other ſome can be! 
Tho Athens I am thought as fair as ſhe. 
Young Pallas ſhone conſpicuous o'er the reft ; 
Cilded his arms, embroider'd was his veſt. 
High, ever all, was your great conduct ſhown, 
You tought our ſafety, but forgot your own. 


. Gib/on's Camden. 


| Shakeſpeare. 
Dryden. 
Dryden. 


The commentary which attends this poem, will have one advan- 
tyze over moſt commentaries, that it is not made upon conjectures. 


pe. 
It vill afford field enough for a divine to enlarge on, by ſhewing the 


advantages which the Chriſtian world has ever the Heathen. Swift. | 


2. Above, with regard to rule or authority. Oppoled 


to under. 


The church has ever her bi ſhops, able to ſilence the factious, no 


bl; by their preaching than by their authority. South. 
Captain, yourielt are the fitteſt to Jive and reign not over, but 
wt and immediately under the people. | Dryden. 
$ Above in place. Oppoſed to below. 
tie was more than over ſhoes in love. Shakeſpeare. 
The freet ſhould ſee as ſhe walkt over head. Shakejpeares 
Thrice happy is that humble pair, | 
Beneath the level of all care , 5 
bv whoſe heads thoſe arrows fly, 
Of fad diſtruſt and jealouſy. Waller, 
4 Acroſs; from fide to Ele : as, he leaped over the 
rook, | 


Come o'er the brook Beſſy to me, 


She dares not come over to thee. Shak 


eſpeare. 


Certain lakes and pits, ſuch as that of Avennes, poiſon birds 


fly over them. ; 
The geeſe fly o'er the barn, the bees in arms 
Drive headlong from their waxen cells in ſwarms, 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Dryden. 


& Through; diffuſively. | 
All the world over, thoſe that received not the commands of 
Chit and his doctrines of purity and perſererance, were ſignally 
Geftroyed, Hammond. 
6 Upon. £5, 
iſe governours have as great u watch over fames, a5 they have 
| the actions and deſigns. aron. 
Angelic quires 
Sung heav'nly anthems of his victory N 
0 bv tdemptation and the tempter proud. \ Milton. 
„ Before, This is only uſed in over night. 
a their intended journey to proceed, 
d And ove night — thereto *“? Hubltrd. 


1 It 
| Uvik, adv. 
1. Above the top. 
Cie, and it mall be given unto you; 
nd ſhaken together and running over, 


2. More th : 1 
— 4 — a quantity aſſigned 


meaſure, 


preſſed 
© the laws of nature und reaſon be of neceſſary 


e ſomewhat over and beſides them is neceſſary, namely hu- 


am d poſitive law; 


*7 nd he that gathered Bitte had no lack. 
ordinary ſoldiers having all their pay, 

1 Vere ſent into their countries. 
eatery people tertiiaed their digit by the breadth. 


as Hooker. 
they dad he thit gathered much had nothing 
1 1 Exodus, XVI. 1 8. 
and a month's pay 
Haywar 


of 


| 
Spenſer. 


- 


ove 


barlby.corns, fix making a dt, ind trtty-Foar 4 band's breadth : 

a ſmall matter over or under. Atbuthnot. 
3. From ſide to ſide. 
The fam of an Indian king, made of the feathers of a peacock's 


tail, compoſed into a round form, bound altogecher with a circular 
rim, above a foot over. Grew. 


4. From one to another. | 
This golden cluſter the herald delivereth to the Tirfan, Who de- 
livereth ſt over to that ſon that he had choſen. 
5+ From a country beyond the fea. 
It hath a white berry, but is not brought over with the coral. 


8 Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
They brought new-coſtoms and new vices o'er; 
Taught us more arts than honeſt men require. Philips. 


6. On the ſurface. 


The firſt came out red all over, like an hairy garments Geneffs. 

7. Paſt. This is rather the ſenſe of an adjective. 
Soliman pauſing upon the matter, the heat of his fury being 
ſomething over, ſuffered himſelf · to be intreated. = Knolles. 
Meditate upon the effects of anger; and the beſt time to do 
this, is to look back upon anger when the fit is over. 


Bacon, 
What the garden choiceſt bears 
To fit and taſte, till this meridian heat 
Be over, and the ſun more cool decline. Milton. 


The act of ſtealing was ſoon over, and cannot be undone, and 
for it the finner is only anſwerable to God or his vicegerent. Taylor, 
He will, as ſoon as his firſt ſurprize is over, begin to wonder 
how ſuch a favour came to be beſtowed on him. Atterbury. 
There youths and nymphs In conſort gay, 
Shall hail the rifing, cloſe the parting day; 
With me, alas! with me thoſe joys are o'er, 
For me the vernal garlands bloom no more. Pope. 
8. Throughout; completely. 
W vb p 
Have you read o'er the letters I ſent you? Shakeſpeare. 
Let them argue over all the topicks of divine goodneſs and hu- 
man weakneſs, yet how trifling muſt be their plea! South's Sermons, 
9. With repetition ; another time. 
He o'er and o'er divides him, 


F 


Twixt his unkindneſs and his kindneſs. Shakeſpeare. 
Sitting or ſtanding {till confin'd to roar, | PETE 
In the ſame verſe, the ſame rules er and o'er. Dryden. 
Longing they took, and gaping at the fight, 
Devour her o'er and oer with vaſt delight. Dryden. 
Thou, my Hector, art thyſelf alone, 
My parents, brothers, and my lord in one: 
O kill not all my kindred oer again, 
Nor tempt the dangers of the duſty plain; | 
But in this tow'r, for our defence, remain, Dryden. 
When children forget, or do an action aukwardly, e them 
do it over and over again, till they are perfect. Locke. 


If this miracle of Chriſt's riſing from the dead, be not ſufficient. 
to convince a teſolved libertine, neither would the riſing of one now 
from the dead be ſufficient for that purpoſe; ſiuce it would only be 
the doing that over again which hath been done already. Atterbury. | 

The moſt learned will never find occaſion to act over again wh 
is fabled of Alexander the Great, that when he had conquered the 
eaftern world, he wept for want of more worlds to conquer. Watts, 

He cramm'd his pockets with the precious ſtore, | 


And ev'ry night revlew'd it o and oer. Harte. 
10. Extraordinary; in a great degree. | 
The word ſymbol ſhould not ſeem to be over difficult. Baker, 


11. Over and above, Beſides ; beyond what was firſt 
ſuppoſed, or immediately intended. | 

oſes took the redemption money of them that were over and 

above. | Numbers, iii. 49. 
He gathered a great maſs of treaſure, and gained over and above 
the good will and eſteem of all people wherever he came. L'E/trange, 

12. Over againf. fite ; regarding in front. 

In Tieinum is a Charch with windows only from above. It re- 
porteth the voice thirteen times, if you ſtand by the cloſe end of 
the wall, over againſt the door. ' Bacon. 

I viſit his chers, and place myſelf over againſt it whole hours 

er. f : Addiſon's > vow 

Over again this ehutch ſtands 4 large hoſpital, erected by a 

Aſhoemaker. ? Addiſon on Italy. 
13. To give over, To ceaſe from. 

; Theſe when they praiſe, the world believes no more, 

Than when they promiſe to give ſcribling o'er. Poe. 

14. To give over. Lo attempt to help no longer: as, 

his phyſiciant have given bim over; his friends who 

adviſed him, have given bim over. g 


15. In compoſition it has a great variety of ſignifica- 
tions; it is arbitrarily prefixed to nouns, adjeQlives, 
or other parts of ſpeech in a ſenſe equivalent to more 
than enough ; too much, | 


Deviliſh Macbeth 
By many of theſe trains hath ſought to win me 

Into his pow'r : and modeſt wiſdom plucks me | | 
From over-credulous haſte. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

St. Hierom reporteth, that he faw a fatyrz but the truth hereof 

I will not raſhly impugn, or &ver-bo/dly affirm. Peacham. 
Theſe over-buſy ſpirits, whoſe labour is their only reward, hunt 

a ſhadow and chaſe the wind. Decay of Plety. 
If the ferment of the breaſt be vigorous, an over fermentation in 
the part produceth a phlegmon. | Wiſeman. 
A gangrene doth wiſe in phlegmons, through the unſeafonable 
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application of e- cold medicatuents. Wiſeman. 
Poets, like lovers, ſhould be bold and dare, 
They ſpit their buſineſs with an over=care : 
And he who ſervilely creeps after ſenſe, h 
Is ſafe, but ne'er will reach un excellence, Dryden. 


Wretched man 0'er feeds 
His cramm' d defires, with mote than nature need. Dryden. 
Bending o'er the cup, the tears ſhe ſhed, 
Seem d by the poſture to diſcharge her head, : 
Oer-filÞd before. 7 Dryden's Boceace, 
As they are likely to wer: four iſb their own caſe, their flattery is 
hardeſt to be diſcovered 1 for who would imagine himſelf guilty of 
putting tricks upon himſelf ? . Collier, 
He has afforded us only the twilight of probability z ſuitable to 
that ſtate of mediocrity he * placed us in here; wherein to check 
our over=ctnfidence and prefumption, we might, by every day's ex- 
perience, be made ſenſible of our ſhortlightedneſs, Locke, 
This part of grammar hay been mach neglected, as ſaqe others 
over-diligently cultivated. It is eaſy for men to write one after an- 
other of caſes and genders. | 8 Locle. 
It is an ill way of eſtabliſhing this truth, and ſileneing atheiſts, to 
take ſome men's having that idea of God in their minds, For the 
only proof of a deity ; and out of an ever-fondneſs of that darling 


invention, caſhier all other arguments. oc ke. 
A grown perſon ſurfeiting with honey, no ſooner hears the name 
ualms to his 


of it, but his fancy immediately carries ſicknels and 
ſtomach: had this ha pened to lum by an over - doſe of honey, when 
x child, all the ſame effects would have followed, but the eaufe would 


been miſtalttn and the anti thy counted natural. Loc te. 
e turf; it is only to be burnt ſo 
as may make it break. Mortimer. 


't u · ſurigwe the ſpirits, leſt the mind be ſeized with a 
latte, reel nauſeate- and grow tired of a pare | vas 
j arts. 

memory of che learner ſhould not be too much crowded 
2 henp of ideas ; one Idea effaces another. An 
ovey-greedy graſy docs not retaln the largeſt Warts. 


| 


Bacon. | 


* 


OVER 


. 1 1 - ” A % ** 
To O'veR-anOUND. v. n. [over and au.! To 
abound more than enough. | 
Both imbibe 
Fitting congenial juice, ſo rich the ſoil, | 
So much does fructuous moiſture 0'er-abound. Philips. 


The learned, never over-abouttding in tranſitory coin, ſhould not 
be diſcontented. | 


; | | Pope's Letters. 
To O'VER-ACT. v. 4. [over and af.) To act more 
than enoogh. : 3 
You over. ach, when you mould underdo: | | 

A little call yourſelf again, and think. Ben Jon ſon. 


Princes courts may over=a# their reverence, and make them- 
ſelves laughed at for their fooliſhneſs and extravagant relative wor- 
ſhip. | Stilling fleet. 
- Good men often blemiſh the reputation of their piety, by ober- 


ating ſome things in religion; by an indiſcreet zeal about things 

wherein religion is not concerned, Tillocſon. 

He ver- acted his part; his paſſions, when once let looſe, were 

too impetuous to be managed. Atterbury. 

To Over-A*RCH. v. 4. [over and arch.] To cgver 
as with an arch. FOLD 

Were high Ithaca o'erlooks the floods, 
| Brown with 9'er-arching ſhades and pendant woods. Pope. 
To Oven-a'we. v. a. [over and awe.) To keep in 


awe by ſuperiour influence, MY 
The king was preſent in perſon to overlook the magiſtrates, and 


to over-awe theſe ſudjects with the terror of his ſword, Spenſer, 
Her graceful innocence, her every air 
Of geſture, or leaſt ation, over-aw'd 85 
His malice, Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 


I could be content to be your chief tormentor, ever paying you 
mock reverence, and ſounding in your ears the empty title which 
inſpired you with preſumption, and ever-atved my daughter to 


comply. on's Guardians 
A thouſand fears 


Still over-ate when the appears. Granville: Poems. 


To Over-38A'LANCE. wv. a To weigh down; to 
preponderate, ; | 

Not doubting but by the weight of reaſon I ſhould counterpoiſe 
the over-balancings of any factions. King Charles, 

The hundred thouſand pounds per annum, wherein we over- 
balance them in trade, muſt be paid us in money. Locle. 

When theſe important conſiderations are ſet before a rational be- 
ing, acknowledging the truth of every article, ſhould a bare ſingle 
poſſibility be of weight enough to over-balante them. Regers. 

OveR-BA'LANCE, . 7 e and balance.) Sotne- 
thing more than equivalent. 

Our w arbor commodities would, by the return, encreaſe the 
treaſure of this kingdom above what it can ever be by other means, 
than a mighty over-balance of our exported to our imported com- 
modities. | Temple. 

The mind ſhould be kept in a perfect indifference, not inclining 

to either ſide, any further than the ever-balance of probability gives 
It the turn of aſſent and belief. TY Lockes 
Over-na"TTLE. adj, [Of this word I know not the 
derivation ; batter is to grow fat, and to Battle, is at 
Oxford to feed on truſt. ], Too fruitful ; exuberant. 

In the church of God ſometimes it cometh to paſs, as in over- 
battle grounds the fertile diſpoſition whereof is goods, yet becauſe 
it exceedeth due proportion, it bringeth abundantly, 9 too 
much rankneſs, things leſs profitable, whereby that which princi- 
pally it ſhould yield, either prevented in place or defrauded of nou- 
riſhment, faileth. Hooker, 

To OvrR-BE'AR. v. a. [over and bear.) To repreſs; 
to ſubdue; to whelm ; to bear down. * 
What more ſavage than man, if he ſee himſelf able by fraud to 


over-reach, or by power to ower-bear the laws? Hoc ler. 
My deſire 
All continent impediments would 0 er-bear, 1 | 
That did oppoſe my will. Shakeſpeare's Macbethe 
The ocean o'er-peering of his liſt, - ; 
Fats not the flats with more impetuous haſte | 
Than young Laettes, in a riotous head, | i 
O'er-bears your officers. Shakeſpeare's Hanilts 
Our counſel, it pleas'd your highneſs 
To over-bear, a Shakeſpeare's King Jobs. 
Glo'ſter, chou alt well perceive, | 
'That nor in birth or for authority, ' | 
The biſhop will be e- herne by thee. Shakeſpeare. 
The Turkiſh commanders, with all their forees, affailed the 


city, thruſting their men into the breaches by heaps, as if they 
would, with very multitude, have diſcouraged or over-born the 
Chriſtians. Kndlles. 


The point of reputation, when news firſt came of the battle loſt, 


did over-bear the reaſon of war. Bacon. 
Yet fortune, .valour, all is ovey-born 
By numbers; as the long refilting bank 

Py the impetuous torrent. Denham. 


A body may as well be over-born by the violence of a ſhallow, 
rapid ſtream, as ſwallowed up in the gulph of ſmooth water, 


L' ange. 
Crowdingeon the laſt the firſt impel; | range 
Till over-born with weight the Cyprians fell, Dryden, 
The judgment, if ſwayed by the over-bearing of paſſion, and 
ſtored with lubticous opinions inſtead of clearly conceived truths, 
will be erroneous. | Glanville's Sceptre 
Take care that the memory of the learner be not too much 
crowded with a tumultuous heap, or over-bearing multitude of do- 
cuments at one time. | Watts. ' 
The horror or loathſomneſs of an object may over-bear the plea- 
ſute which reſults from its greatneſs, novelty, or beauty. Addiſon. 
To Over-21'D. v. a. [over and bid,.] To offer more 
than equivalent. 
You have 0'er-bid all my paſt ſufferings, 
And all my future too. . Dryden's NY aniſh F. yar. 
To Over-BLO'W. v. #. [over and blow.) To be paſt 
its violence, 
Led with delight, they thus beguile the way, 
Until the bluſtring ſtorm is over-blown. 4 * 
All thoſe tempeſts being ever-blown, there long after arofe a 
new ſtorm which over-run all Spain. Spenſer 
This ague fit of fear is over-blown, ' 
An eaſy taſk it is to win our own. Shakeſpeare's Rich. II. 
Seiz'd with ſecret joy, 
When ſtorms are over-bloxn, ; Dryden's Virgil. 
To Over-BLO'w. v. a. [over and blow.] To drive 
away as clouds before the wind. 
Some angel that beholds her there, 
Inſtruct us to record what ſhe was here; 
And when this cloud of ſorrow's over-blozon, 
Thro' the wide world we'll make her graces known. 
Oven-B0'ARD. adv. [over and board. 
Off the ſhip; out of the ſhip. , | 
The great aſſembly met again; and now he that was the cauſe of 
the tempeſt being - oe over-board, there were hopes a calm 
ſhould enſue. Hewel, 
A morchant having a veſſel richly fraught at ſea in a ftorm, there 
n but one certain way to fave it, which if, by throwing Its rich 
lading 6ver-board. South 
The trembling dotard to the deck he drew, 
And hoiſted up and over-board he threw ; 
This done, he ſeis' d the helm. D 
He obtained liberty to give them only one ſong before he ſeaped 


Waller. 
See Boarp,] 


overboard, which he did, and then plunged into the fea, L. Er. 
2 Though 


OV 


hough great (hips were commonly bad ſea-boats, they had a 
8 forts in 4 ſoa engagement i the ſheck of them being 
ſometimes ſo violent, that it would throw the crew on the upper 
deck of leſſer ſhips bwer-boards Arbuthnot- 

To Ovit-nutK. v. 4. [over and bulk.) To oppreſs 


by bulk, 
7 The ferding pride, 
I rank Achilles, muſt ” 8 
Or ſhedding, breed a nurſery of like evils 
To —. us all, N Shakeſpeare's Treil. and Creſſidas 


To Oven-nurDEN, v. 4. [over and burden.) To 


load with too great weight, | 
If the were not cloyed with his company, and that ſhe thought 
not the earth over-burtbenad with him, ſhe would cool yy 46 
yriets | | ney» 
Ty Ovik-yu'y., v. a, [over and buy.) To buy too 
dear, | 
He, when want requires, is only wiſe, 
Who flights not foreign aids, nor over-buys 3 
But on our native ſtrength, in time of need, relies. Dryd. 
7% Ovin-ca'kny. v.a. [over and carry,] To hurry 
too farz to be urged to any thing violent or dan- 
erous, 

He was the king's uncle, but yet of no capacity to ſucceed ; by 
reaſon whereof his natural affe con and duty was leſs eaſy to be over- 
carried by ambition, Hayward, 

To OVIA- cr. „. 4. part. over-caft, [over and caft.] 
1. To cloud ; to darken ; to cover with gloom. 
As they paſt, 


The day with clouds was ſudden over-caft. Spenſer. 
Hie, Robin, owver-«aft the night z 
The fta welkin cover thou anon, 

With drooping fogs, as black as Acheron, Shakeſpeare. 


Our days of age are (ad and over-caft, in which we find that of 
all our vain paſſions and aflectlons paſt, the ſorrow only abideth. 
| Raleigh's Hiſtory of the World. 
I of fumes and humld vapours made, 7 
No cloud in fo ſerene a manſion find, | 


o over e her ever ſhining mind, Waller, 
Thoſe clouds that ever=caft our morn ſhall fly, 

Viſpell'd to fartheſt corners of the ſky, Dryden. 
Abe dawn Is ower-caft, the morning lours, 

And heavily in clouds brings on the day. Addiſon, 


2, To cover, Ibis ſenſe is hardly retained but by 
needle-women, who call that which is encircled with 
a thread, Avg | 

When malice would work that which Is evil, and In working 
avoid the ſuſpicion of an evil Intent, the colour wherewith it over- 
caſbeth \tfelf Is always a fair and plauſible pretence of ſeeking to fur- 
ther that which is good. Heoker, 

Their arms abroad with gray moſs a 
| And their green leaves trembling with every blaſt, Spenſer, 
3. To rate too high in computation, 

The king, in his accompt of peace and calms, did much er- 
a his fortunes, which proved full of broken ſeas, tides, and tem- 
peſts, Bacon's Henry VII. 

To OveR-CHA'RGE, v. a. [over and charge.] 
1. To oppreſs; to cloy; to ſurcharge. 

On alr we feed In every inſtant, and on meats but at times; and 
yet the heavy load of abundance, wherewith we oppreſs and over- 
charge nature, maketh her to link unawares in the mid-way. 

| Raleigh's Niftery of the Werld. 

A man may as well expect to grow ſtronger by always eating, as 
wiſer by always reading. Too much over-cbarges nature, and turns 
more Into diſeaſe than nouriſhment. Collier. 

2. To load z to crowd too much. 
Our language is charged with conſonants. 
3. To burthen, 
He whiſpers to hls pillow 
The ſecrets of his owvey-cbarged ſoul. 
4+ To rate too high, 
| Here's Glo'ſter, a foe to citizens, 
O'er-cbarging your fie purſes with large fines. 
5 To fill too full. 


len heart Is but der charg'di ſhe will recover. Shakeſpeare. 
"Lhe fumes of paſlion do as really intoxicate, and confound the 
Judging and Uſcerning faculty, as the fumes of drink diſcompole 
and tuplly the brain of a man ever«cbarged with it. South, 
If they would make diſtin abſtract ideas of all the varieties in 
human getlone, the uumber muſt be Infinite, and the memory over 
ebarged to little purport, | Locke. 
Tho attivn of the Ats Land ZEneid, in themſelves exceeding ſhort, 
are fo beautifully extendel by the invention of epiſodes, that they 
make up an agieeable (try tuflicient to employ the memory with- 
out c , its Addijon's Spectator. 
6. To load with too great a charge, 
"They were 

Ax cannons ever-ebarg'd with double cracks, 
Who In deep mines, for hidden knowledge toils 
Like guns „ee, breaks, mitles, or tecolls. Denbare, 


Jo Or-. wa, [over and cloud.) To cover 
with cloud, | 
he filver empreſs of the night, 
Oe -clavded, glimmens in a fainter Acht. Tickel, 
To Over-Cio'y, v. 4, [over and c.]! To fill be- 
youd latiety, 
A ſeum of Britons and baſe lackey peaſants, 
Whom their ee country 4 torth 
Iso deſperate adventures and deſtruction. Shadeſpeare, 
To Ovinco'my, wv. a. pret. I overcame; part. paſl, 
overcome z anciently evercomen, as in Spen/er. [over- 
_ eomen, Dutch. | 
1, Jo ſubdue; to conquer; to vanquiſh, 
hey evercomeny were deprived 
Of their proud beauty, and the one molety 
Tranton'd ts ſh, for their bald Curquedry, Spenſer, 
"This wretched woman, ear come 
Of angulth rather than of crime hath been. Ipenſer, 
Or whom @ man is overcame, of the fatne is he brought in 


bondage, a Peter, tis 19. 
Fire by thicker air © creams, 


And downward tore'd in earth's capacious woinb, 
Aliens ite partes bs fire no more. 
2. Tv ſurmount. 

Miranda bs a vonftant relief to poor people lu their micfortunes 
and accidents (there are ſometimes little misfortunes that happen 
ww them, which of themfelves they could never be able to ever- 
* » 

3. Lo overflow ; to ſurcharge. 
"ht wnfaltow'd glebe 
Yearly &'cr comes he granaries with Notes. TA, 
4: xo _ over or upon z to invade ſuddenly, Not 
u vie. 


Pope, 
Shakeſpeare. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Sha be[peares 


Prior. 


Can't ſuch things be, 
And everrome is like a Urs cloud, 
Whihout our ſpecial wonder “ Sdatoſpeare's Macheth. 
T4 Ovanconi. v. a. To gain the ſuperiority, 


That thou mighteſt de Jun 
* When thou art Judged, 


Ovs4aco min, «./. [trom the verb.] 
comes. 


in thy fayings, and mighteſt 
Reman, Th 4» 
He who over- 


To OvuR-Co'VER. v. a. [over and cover. 


OVE 


To Ovn-cov'nr..w, 4, [over and count.] To rate | 


above the true value, 
Thou know'ſt how much 
We do 0'er-count thee. Shakeſpeare's and Cleopatra. 
To cover 
completely, | 
Shut me nightly in a charnel houſe, | 
: O'er-cover'd quite with dead men's rattling bones, 
With recky ſhanks and yellow chapleſs ſkulls, Shakeſpeare. 


To Over-Cro'w, v. a. [over and crow.] To crow as 


in triumph, | | 
A baſe L044 that being but of late grown out of the dunghill, 

beginneth now to cver-crow ſo high mountains, and make himſelf 

the great protector of all out- laws. Spenſer. 


To Ovenbo'. v. a. [over and do.] To do more than 


enough. : 

Any thing fo over- done is from the purpoſe of playing; whoſe 
end is to hold the mirrour up to nature. Shakeſpeare. 

Nature ſo intent upon finiſhing her work, much oftener ver- does 
than under-does. You ſhall hear of twenty animals with two heads, 
for one that hath none. Grew. 

When the meat is over-done, lay the fault upon your * who 
hurried you. wift. 
To Over-Dae'ss, v. 4. [over and dreſs.) To adorn 

laviſhly, 

In all, let Nature never be forgot ; 
But treat the goddeſs like a modeſt fair, | 
Nor over-drejs, nor leave her wholly bare. Pope. 
To Over-DR1'Vvs, v. a. [over and drive.] To drive 
too hard, or beyond ſtrength. 

The flocks and herds with young, if men ſhould over-drive one 
day, all wi!l die, Geneſis, xxxlli. 13. 
To OVIA-EY“I. wv. a, [over and che.] 

1. To ſuperintend, 


2. To obſerve; to remark. 

I am doubtful of your modeſties, 
Left over-cying of his odd behaviour, 
You break into ſome paſſion. Shakeſpeare. 
To OVIA- EMTV. %. a. — and empty.] To make 

too empty. f | 

The women would be loth to come behind the faſhion in new- 

fangledneſs of the manner, if not in coſtlineſs of the matter, which 
might over-empty their huſbands purſes, Carew. 
O'veRyAL, . J. [over and fall.) Cataract. 

'Toſtatus addeth, that thoſe which dwell near thoſe falls of water, 
are deaf from their infancy, like thoſe that dwell near the overfals 
of Nilus. Raleigh's Hiſtory of the World. 
To OvkR-FLO'AT. v. . [over and float.) To ſwim; 
to float, | 

The town is fill'd with Naughter, and o'er-floats, 

With a red deluge, their increaſing moats. 

To Over-rLo'w. wv. n. [over and flow.] 
1. To be fuller than the brim can hold. 
While our ſtrong walls ſecure us from the foe, | 
E'er yet with blood our ditches over-flows. Dryden. 
Flad 1 the ſame conſciouſneſs that I ſaw Noah's flood, as that I 
ſaw the overflowing of the Thames laſt winter, I could not doubt, 
that 1 who ſaw the Thames ever=flowed, and viewed the flood at 
the general deluge, was the ſame ſelf. Locke. 
2. To exuberate; to abound. ; 
A very ungrateful return to the author of all we enjoy, but ſuch 
as an over-flowing plenty too much inclines men to make. Rogers. 
To Ove R- V . o W. V, 4. pret. over-flowed, part. paſſ. 
over-loabed or over-flown, 8 
1. To fill beyond the brim. 
Suppole thyſelf in as great a ſadneſs as ever did load thy ſpirit, 
would'ſt thou not bear it cheerfully if thou wert ſure that ſome ex- 


all thy hopes ? 
New milk that all the winter never falle, 
And all the ſummer overflows the palls. 
„ * 
The Seyt 
all Chriſtendom, came down to the ſea-coaſt, 
Clanlus over-flow'd th' unhappy coaſt. 


Taylor « 


Dryden. 
e ; to drown; to over-run; to over-power. 


penſer. 
Dryden. 


over-floxon, ſtill ſituate between the tropicks ? Bentley. 


face of the whole earth, from pole to pole, and from eaſt to weſt, 


Thus oft by mariners are ſhewn, 
Earl Godwin's caſtles over: Hoe. 


more than fulnel(s ; ſuch a 
exuberance, 


Did he break out into tears ? 
ln great meaſure, 
— A kind over-floto of kindneſs, 


keepeth the ground warm. 


reafonings all through. 


the general diſpoſition of Ulytles. 


rance ; copiouſneſs, 


fancy that way. Den 


ſters of religion cannot better diſcharge their duty of oppoſing it. 


nor in uſe. 


Nis goodneſs 
fiowingly abounds with, 
To Ovier-rLY\. v. 4. 

fight. 
RED A ſailing kite 
Can fearce e them in a day and night. 


Too great — too great readineſs. 


Ry an n 


heavily z to fill with too great quantity, 
wan by the extreme 


Dryden. | 


cellent fortune would relieve and recompenſe thee ſo as to over-flowo || 


jans, at ſuch time as the northern nations over-flowed 


Do not the Nile and the Niger make yearly inundations in our 
days, as they have formerly done? and are not the countries ſo 


Sixteen hundred and odd years after the earth was made, it was 
over Soxved and deſtroyed in a deluge of water, that overſpread the 


Burnet. 


Swift, 
O'vskr-rLow. . / [over and flow.) Inundation ; 
quantity as runs over; 


Shakeſpeare. 
Where there are great over-florus in fens, the drowning ot them 
in winter maketh the ſummer following more fruittul z for that it 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtury. 
It requires pains to find the coherence of abſtruſe writings : ſo 
that it is not to be wondered, that St. Paul's epiſtles have, with 
many, paſled for disjointed pious diſcourſes, full of warmth and 
cal and overflows of light, rather than for calm, ſtrong, coherent 
Locke, 


Broome, 
OvsR-FioWwinG, n. /. [from over-flow.] Exube- 


When men are young, they might vent the e me, + of their 
m's 


edication. 
When the over-floxvinge of ungodlineſs make us afraid, the mini. 


Ropers, 
Ovrn-rt.o'WiNGLY. adv. [from over-foxwing.] Eau- 


berantly ; in great abundance. A word not elegant 


Nor was it his indigence that forced him to make the world ; but 
preſſed him to impart the goods which he ſo ever- 


| Boyle. 
[over and .] To crofs by 


fearce Dryden. 
Ovnn-ro'nwarniess, v. . [over and forwardng/3.] 


raweſt in courts to give countenance to frivo- 
lous exceptions, though they make nothing to the true merit of the 


A boat over-freightad with in e ri 
n rowing down * yer, 


9 * ” a J's 
© * 4 9 


1 Grief, that does not ſpeale; 


Whiſpers the Ger- raught heart and 8 

i Sorrow ＋ 2 Vide it bak. Sat. 

This ſinking barque, I ſhall not live to thew 
How I abhor my firſt raſh crime. 

To OvER-GR'T. v. a. 


* leaie behind, „ gel. To paſs; 1 


With fix hours hard riding, through f. 
rather the cunning of my horſe ; - 5 — 22 U it v 
to hit the way, I over-got them a little before var, Gorigh 


. 


icht. aach 
To OvER-GLA'NCE. v. a. [over and ol dich. 
haſtily over. ar 8*ance.] To look 

I have, but with a curſory eye, 


O'er-glanc'd the articles, 9 ; 
To Over-Go', v. a. [over and 8⁰.] Bakeſpeore's lug y 
1. To ſurpaſs; to excel. 


Thinking it beyond the degree of humanity to have 
o ver- going his age, and ſuch dreadful terror proceed f 
lent beauty. 
great Nature hath laid down at laſt, 
That mighty birth wherewith ſo long ſhe went, 
And over-ewent the times of ages paſt, | 
Here to lye in upon our ſoft content. 


Wit ſo far 
ſo excel 


dil. 


b 
ſhyneſs of difficulties, into a lazy ſauntring about — 


To Over-cRro'w. v. a! [over and grow.] I 
1. To cover with growth. 
Roof and floor, and walls were all of gold, 
But oven-grow? with duſt and old decay, 
And hid in darkneſs that none could behold 
The hue thereof, | 8 
The woods and deſart caves, la, 


With wild thyme and the gadding vine o'er -grown 
And all their 2 e ; , 
2. * riſe above. 15 
If the binds be ſtrong and much over. cou 
adviſe to ſtrike off their "as | with a long wi, * 2 
To OVER-ORO“W. v. 1. To grow beyond the fit or 
natural ſize, | = 
One part of his army, with incredible labour, 
the thick and over-grown woods, and ſo came to 
A huge over-grown ox was grazing in a mead 
Him for a happy man I own, ' 
Whoſe fortune is not over-grown. * 


lts 
OvEeR-GROWTH. 2. J. [over and growth] Ws 
growth. * | 
The over-growth of ſome complexion, 
Oft breaking down the pales and forts of reaſon. Shut, 
The fortune in being the firſt in an invention, doth cauſe ſome. 
times a wonderful over-growth in riches, | Jaan, 
SuſpeRed to a ſequent king, who ſeeks 
To ſtop their over-growth, as in- mate gueſts 
Too numerous. Milton's Paradiſe Lei. 
To Over-HA'LE. v. 4. [over and Ball.] 
1. To ſpread over, | 
The welked Phabus gan availe 
His weary wain, and now the froſty night 
' Her mantle black thro' heaven gan over-bate. 
2. To examine over again: as, 
count. 


To Over-na'nc. wv. a. [over and hang.] To jut 
over; to impend over, 
Lend the eye a terrible aſpect, 
Let the brow overwhelm it, 
As fearfully as doth a galled rock b 
O'er-bang and jutty his confounded baſe. Sbaleſtat, 
Hide me, ye foreſts, in your cloſeſt bow'rs, 
Where flows the mum'ring brook, inviting dreams, 
Where bord'ring hazle over-bangs the ſtreams. G 
If you drink tea upon a promontory that over-bangs the ſea, it h 


cut away thor h 
Solyman. * 
. L'Eftrange, 


Spenſer 


he over-haled my ac« 


* 


To OvER-HA'RDEN. v. 4. [over and hardm,] To 
make too hard, | 
By laying it in the air, it has acquired ſuch a hardneſs, that it 
was brittle, like over-hardened ſteel. Beyles 
OvEeR-HE'aD. adv. [over and head.) Aloft; in ihe 
zenith; above; in the cieling. 
Over-bead the moon 
Sits arbitreſs, and nearer to the earth 
Wheels her pale courſe. Milton's Paradiſe . 
The four ſtars over-bead, repreſent the four children. Addis 
To OveR-HE'aR. wv. a. [over and bear.] To heat 
_ thoſe who do not mean to be heard. 


Aft 5 J am inviſible 
rere e ee ee ee 3 ba e And I will over-bear their conference. Shakeſpearh 
The expreſſion may be aſcribed to an over-flow of gratitude in They had a full ſight of che Infanta at a maſk dancing, hariag 


over-beard two gentlemen 
after whom they preſſed. 
That ſuch an enemy we have who ſeeks 
Our ruin, both by thee inform'd I learn, 
And from the parting angel over-beard. Mitt 
They were fo loud in their diſcourſe, that a black - bert) from tit 
next hedge over-beard them. L' Eftrargi 
The nurſe, 
Though not the words, the murmurs over -beard. Dole 
The witneſs over-bearing the word pillory repeated, Nunk ava 
privately, Ale 
To OVER-U Ar. v. 4. [over and beat.] To heatio0 
much. 
„ Pleas'd with the form and coolneſs of the place, 
And ever-beated by the morning chace- _ ts yh 
It muſt be done upon the receipt of the wound, 2 br 
tient's ſpirits be over=beated with pain or fever. jun 
To Over-He'ND. v. a. [over and bend.] To oh 
take; to reach. 


ho were tending towards that feht, 
ina. 


Als his fair leman flying through a brook, 
He over-bent nought — with her piteous look» yr 
To Ovin-Jo'r, v. 4. [over and joy.] 10 van * 


cauſe, it often happens that cauſes determined according He that puts his confidence in God onl is neither over) 8 
their merits, 900 . wy 25 any — — things of this life nor forrowtul for a little 2 
To Ovin-Fax"tonr, v. a. pret. ever:ſreightedz part. The dia _ 3 K. 
aſtoniſhed a . 
ever. fravght. [over and Freight.] o load too ſpeeches, wang Ling Bun a ſad filence for a time. 1 


This love - fick v over-joy'd to find 43 
The boy alone, Any 4 'd him behind. 


Ovan-Ja'r, . /, Tranſportz ecltaly. 35: ol 


| 


2. To cover. n Dall 
All which, my thoughts ſay, they ſhall 
But rather, that the earth ſhall 1 YON 
Some one at leaſt, chan, 
To OVER-OO ROE. v. a. [over and gore. | 
too much, 1 * borge 
Art thou grown great, 
And, like ambitious Sylla, over-gorg'd ? bel, 
OvEeR-GREAT. adj, [ever and great.] Too great. 
Though putting the mind unprepared upon an unuſual { 
ought to be avoided ; yet this muſt not run it, fre 


preferable to an allembly. Pape. 
To OVER. HA NG. v. 2. To jut over. 
The reit was craggy cliff, that over-bung 
Still as it roſe, impoſſible to climb, Milton, 


mutual conf'rence that my mind hath had, | 


i over and labeur.] To take 
1205 pains on any t ing s to haraſs with toil. 


thout noiſe will over 
Uu en and le _—_ 5 

hings come, 
And order al FOO 0 home, 


weaty and over-labour” | 
oll 8. v. 4. [over and lade.] To 
burthen . ., throng and over-lade a ſoul 
9ᷓ 4 Adee thr har 
That ſhall all that controul, 
What is it but to rear 
paſſions and our hopes on high, 
That thence they may deſcry | 
The nobleſt way how to deſpair and die? Suckling. 
tz ac. adj. [over and large.] Larger than 


KU A BOοον 


$00 


Dryden. 


Over- 


—— cannot be over-large, and yet we manage a 
- fortune very unthriftily. Collier. 


VERA 'SHING LY « adv. [over and laſh.) With ex- 


ration. A mean word, now obſolete. | 
150 hough I be far from their opinion who write too overlaſpingly, 
me Arabian tongue is in uſe in two third parts of the inhabited 
_ yet I find that it extendeth where the religion of Mahomet 
well | 4 Brerewwoed. 
IA v. . 4. [over and Jay. ] 5 
To oppreſs by too much weight or power. 
eme commons are barren, the nature is ſuch, | 
And ſome over-layeth the commons too much. Tuer. 


15 mercy which ſaveth from being touched with 3 
do Ker. 

7 any country is wer- laid by the multitude which live upon 
+ there is a natural neceſſity compelling it to diſburthen itſelf and 
ly the load upon others. © Rateigh., 
ue praiſe the things we hear with much more willingneſs than 
thoſe we lee; becauſe we envy the preſent, and reverence the paſt ; 
thinking ourſelves inſtructed by the one, and ver- laid by the other. 
| Ben Jonſon. 
Good laws had been antiquated by the courſe of time, or over- 
laid by the corruption of manners. King Charles, © 
Our fins have verlaid our hopes. ; : King Charles. 
The ſtrong Emetrius came in Arcite's aid, 

And Palamon with odds was over-{aid. 


Dryden. 


. To ſmother with too much or too cloſe covering. 
Vor then deftroys it with too fond a ſtay, 
Like mathers, which their infants over-lay, Milton. 
Ahe new born babes by nurſes over -lard. ' Dryden. 


To (mother 3 to cruſh 3 to overwhelm, ; 
| They quickly ſtifled and ower-laid thoſe infant principles of piety 
irtue 
hots darkneſs and ſtupidity upon their minds. South's Sermons. 
The gods have made your noble mind for me, 
And her inſipid ſoul for Ptolemy : 
A heavy lump of earth without deſire, 


A heap of aſhes that o'er lays your fire. Dryden. 
The ſtats, no longer over-laid with weight, 

Exert their heads from underneath the maſs, | 

And upward ſhoot. / Dryden. 


Seaſon the paſſions of a child with devotion, which ſeldom dies; 
though it may ſeem extinguiſhed for a while, it breaks out as ſoon 
u misfortunes have brought the man to himſelf, The fire may be 
cored and ver- laid, but cannot be entirely quenched and ſmother- 
ed, Addiſon's SpeFator. 

lu preaching, no men ſucceed better than thoſe who truſt to the 


fund of their own reaſon, advanced but not over-/aid by commerce | 


with books, Sift. 
4 Jo cloud; to over-caſt, 
Phebus' golden face it did attaint, 
Az when a cloud his beams doth ver- lay. Spenſer. 


3. To cover ſuperficially. ; 
The orer-laying of their chapiters was of ſilver, and all the pillars 
were filleted with ſilver. Exodus, xxxviil.' 17. 
By his preſcript a ſanctuary is fram'd 


Of cedar, wer- laid with gold. Milton. 
6. To join by ſomething laid over. | 
Thou us impower'd 
To fortify thus far, and her- lay, 
With this portentous bridge, the dark abyſs. Milton. 


Mo Ovenue ae, v. a, [over and leap.] To paſs by a 
jump, 


owt 
On which I muſt fall down or elſe o'er-leap, 
For in my way it lies. 
In vain did Nature's wiſe command 
Divide the waters from the land; 
If daring ſhips and men prophane 
'Th' eternal fences foie: 
„And pats at will the boundleſs deep. Dryden. 
Ovintraruts, 1. J. [over and leather.) The part 
of the ſhoe that covers the foot. 
[ have ſometimes more feet than ſhoes z or ſuch ſhoes as my toes 
hok through the over-leatber» 5 ater 
+ nk n. J. [over and light.) Too ng 
ight, 
, Anover light maketh the eyes dark, inſomuch as perpetual look- 
daß againſt the ſun would cauſe blindneſs. „Bacon. 
OrERL TVR. v. a. [over and live.] To live longer 
than another; to ſurvive; to out- live. 
Muſidorus, who hewed a mind not to over-live Pyrocles, f wp 
ruled, idney« 


He concludes in hearty prayers, | 
That your attempts may over-live the hazard | | 
And fearful meeting of their oppoſite. Shakeſpeare. | 
They over-lived that envy, and had their pardons afterwards, | 
1 Hayward. 
'Orraui've, v. u. To live too long. | 
Why do I over-live | 
Why am I mock'd with death, and lengthen'd out | 
05 To deathleſs pain ? Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
ALLVER, 1. J. [from over-live.] Survivor; that 
Wich lives longeſt; | 
xe was concluded, to continue for both the kings lives, and 
wer of them, Bacon's Henry VII. 


ho [over and load.] To burthen 


VERLO'AD, wv. a. 
Wh too much. 
Her memory of youth is charged and over-lcaded, and all they 
n meer jargon, ; elton. 
Men over.loaded with a large eſtate 
May ſpill their treafure in a nice conceit 3 
he rich may be polite, but oh! "tis ſad, 


in d at once With rey'rence and delight. 


haheſpeare't Henry vl. 
3» To ſuperintend ; to over-ſee. 


| 
4. To 


| 5+ To paſs by indulgently. 


that mercy which keepeth from being over-laid and | 


| To OveERMA'STER. wv. a. 


ſown by God in their hearts; ſo that they brought aJ 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. | 


| To OveRNna 


0 v 


I Vill de it with the fame reſpect to him, as if he were alive, 
and over-looking my paper while I write. Dryden. 
2. Jo examine by the eye; to peruſe. 1 
Wou'd I had &er-/oof'd the letter. © * Shakeſpeare. 


e was preſent in perſon to ovey-look the magiſtrates, and to over. 
22 _ ſubjects with the terror of his ſword, - Spenſer. 
n the greater out-pariſhes many of the poor pariſhioners through 
neglect do periſh, for want of — heedful eye pray them. 
5 Graunt. 
review, 
The time and care that are required, 
To over-look and file, and poliſh well, 
Fright poets from that neceſſary toil. 


— 


Roſcommon. 


This part of good-nature which conſiſts in the pardoning and 
over-looking of faults, is to be exerciſed only in doing ourſelves juſtice 
in the ordinary commerce of life. , Addiſon, 

In vain do we hope that God will over-look ſuch high contradic- 
tion of ſinners, and pardon offences committed againft the plain 
convictions of conſcience. | 

6. To neglect; to e 

Of the two relations, Chriſt over-loeked the meaner, and deno- 

minated them ſolely from the more honourable. South, 


which lies out of the way, is ſickly and ſervile. Collier. 
The ſuffrage of our poet laureat ſhould not be over-looked: 
8 Addiſon. 
Religious fear, when produced by juſt apprehenfions of a divine 
power, naturally over-/ooks all human greatneſs that ſtands in com- 
petition with it, and extinguiſhes every other terror. Addiſon. 


they already have, ſet their hearts upon ſomewhat they want. 
Atterbury. 
They over-look truth in the judgments they paſs on adverſity and 
prolperity. The temptations that attend the former they can eaſily 
ſee, and dread at a diſtance z but they have no apprehenſions of the 
dangerous conſequences of the latter, - Acterbury, 
OvEerLo'okER. mn. J. [over and Jook.] 
The original word ſignifies an over-/ocker, or one who ſtands 
higher than his fellows and over-looks them. Watts. 
O'vsRLooP, #./. The ſame with orlop. 8 
In extremity we carry our ordnance better than we were wont, 
becauſe our nether over-/o:ps are raiſed commonly from the wafer ; 
to wit, between the lower part of the port and the ſea. Raleigh, 
OveRMA'STED., adj, [over and maſt.] Having too 
much maſt. 
Cloanthus better mann'd, purſu'd him faſt, 
But his o'er-maſted gally check'd his haſte. Dryden. 
lower and maſter.) To ſub- 
due; to govern, | 
For your defire to know what is hetween us, 
O'er-maſter it as you may. 
So ſleeps a pilot, whoſe poor bark is preſt 
With many a mercileſs o'er-maſt'ring wave. CO 
They are over-maſtered with a ſcore of drunkards, the only ſol- 
diery left about them, or elſe comply with all rapines and vio- 
lences. Milton on Education. 
To OvERMA'TCH,. v. a. [over and match.) To be too 
powerful; to e to 
| have ſeen a 
With bootleſs labour ſwim againſt the tide, | 
And ſpend her ſtrength with over-matching waves. Shakeſpeare. 
Sir William Lucy, with me 


How great ſoever our curioſity be, our exceſs is greater, and does 
not only ever-match, but ſupplant it. Decay of Piety. 
= He from that length of time dire omens drew, 
Of Engliſh over-match'd, and Dutch too ſtrong, 

Who never fought three days but to purſue. 

It moves our wonder, that a foreign gueſt 
Should over-match the moſt, and match the beſt, Dryden. 
OveRMA'TCH. 2. J. [over and match.] One of ſupe- 
rior powers ; one not to be overcome, | 
Spain is no over-match for England, by that which leadeth all 


Dryden. 


men; that is, experience and reaſon. - Bacon. 
Eve was his over-match, who ſelf-deceiv'd 
And raſh, before-hand had no better weigh'd ; 
The ſtrength he was to cope with or his own. Milton, 


In a little time there will ſcarce be a woman of quality in Great- 
Britain, who would not be an over-match for an Iriſh prieſt. Addiſon. 
OvER-ME"ASURE. u. J. [over and meaſure. ] Some- 
thing given over the due meaſure. | 
To OvsR-M1'X, v. a. [over and mix.] To mix with 
too much. oe 
Thoſe things theſe parts o'er-rule, no joys ſhall know, 
Or little meaſure over-mixt with woe. Creech. 
Over mo'sT. adj. [over and moſt.) Higheſt ; over the 
reſt in authority. Ainſworth, 
Overmu'cn. adj, [over and much.) Too much; 
more than enough. 
It was the cuſtom of thoſe former ages, in their over=much gra- 
titude, to advance the firſt authors of any uſeful diſcovery among 


the number of their gods. ; | Wilkins. 
An over-much uſe of ſalt, beſides that it occaſions thirſt and over- 
much drinking, has other il! effects. Locde. 


Overmvu'cn, adv. In roo great a degree. | 
The fault which we find in them is, that they ever-much abridge 

the church of her power in theſe things. Whereupon they re-charge 
us, as if in theſe things we gave the church a liberty which hath no 


limits or bounds, Hooker, 
Perha 
I alfo erred, in over-much _— 
What ſeem' d in thee ſo perfect, that I thought 
No evil durſt attempt thee. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt, 
Deje& not then ſo over-much thyſelf, | 
Who haſt of ſorrow thy full load beſides, Milton. 
Overmu'cn. 2. /, More than enough. 8 
1 By attributing over- much to things 
Leſs excellent, as thou thyſelf perceiv'ſt. Milton. 


With reſpect to the bleſſings the world enjoys, even good men 
may aſcribe over - much to themſelves. Grew. 
OverMuCHNBEss. . / [from over-much.] Exube- 
rance; ſuperabundance. A word not uſed nor ele- 
gant. ' | 
There are words that do as much raiſe a ſtyle, as others can de- 
preſs it; ſuperlation and over-muchneſs amplifies. It may be above 
faith, but not above a mean. Ben Jonſon. 
Overnt'caT. . %. [over and night. This ſeems to be 
uſed by Shakeſpeare as a noun, but by Addiſon more 
properly, as I have before placed it, as a noun with 
a prepoſition.) Night before bed- time. 
If 1 had given you this at ever-night, 
She might have been o erta en · Shakeſpeare. 
Will confeſſes, that for half his life his head ached every morn- 
ing with reading men my diſon. 


ME. v. 4. [over and name.] To name in 


on To fay you're curious, when we ſwear you're mad. Youngs. 
— NG. adj, 22 and long.] Too long. 
hg ack ed the luws of oratory, in making my periods and 
Oy Mer. le. Beyle. 
1. J ox. v. a. [over and look.) 
Lo New from a higher place. 
The pile c'er-look'd the town, and drew the fight, 


Dryden. | 


9 chem; and as thou nameſt them I will deſcribe them. 


Shakeſpeare's Merchant Venice. 


Rogers. | 


To over-look the entertainment before him, and languiſh for that |. 


The happieſt of mankind, over-looking thoſe ſolid bleflings which | 


Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. | 


* by ſuperior force. 
Wan ; 


Set from our o'er-match'd forces forth for aid. Shakeſpeare. | 
Aſſiit, leſt I who erſt L | 
Thought none my equal, now be over-match'd, Par. Reg. 


* 


N | 
qo Ovzno'yrice. Y. a. [over and office. o in fult 
by virtue of an office, | | 


This might be the fate of a politician which this aſs over -offiter. 
7 Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Overoyer'ciovs. adj, [over and officious. | 
too importunate. | e 
This is an over=officiovs truth, and is always at a man's heels; 
ſo that if he looks about him, he muſt tale notice of it. Collier. 
To OverPa'ss. v. a. [over and a/s. 
1. To croſs. 
I ſtood on a wide river's bank, 
Which I muſt needs o'er-paſs, 
When on a ſudden Torritmond appear'd, 

Gave me his hand, and led me ebay ober. 
What have my Scyllas and my Syrtes done, 
When theſe they over-paſs, and thoſe they ſhun 
2. To over- look; to paſs with diſregard. | 

The complaint about pſalms and hymns might as well be cer- 
paſt without any anſwer, as it is without any cauſe brought forth. 


Too buly; 


Dryden. 
Dryden, : 


8 ' '» Heokere 
I read the ſatire thou entitleſt firſt, | 
And laid aſide the reſt, and over-paſt, | 
And ſwore, I thought the writer was accurſt, | 
That his firſt ſatire had not been his laſt, Harrington. 
Remember that Pellean conqueror, 
A youth, how all the beauties of the eaſt 
He lightly view'd, and lightly over paſi'd. Milton. 
3. To omit in a reckoning. | = 
Arithmetical progrefſion demonſtrates how. faſt mankind would 


increaſe, e b as miraculous, though indeed natural, that 

example of the Iſraelites who were multiplied in two hundred and 
fifteen years, from ſeventy to ſixty thouſand able men. 

4. To omit; not to receive; not to compriſe. 
If the grace of him which ſaveth over-paſs ſome, ſo that the 
prayer of the church. for them be not received, this we may leave 
to the hidden judgments of righteouſneſs, Hookers 


OveRea'sT. part. adj. from over. p] Gone; paſt. 


Raleigh. 


What can'ſt thou ſwear by now? 
—By time to Come. | 


That thou haſt wronged in the time 0'er-paſt, Sbadeſpeare. 
To Overya'y. v. a. [over and pay.] To reward be- 
yond the price. | 
| . Take this purſe of gold, 
And let me buy your friendly help thus far, 
Which I will over-pay, and pay again, 
When I have found it. Shakeſprares 


You have yourſelf your kindneſs over-paid, 
He ceafes to oblige who can upbraid, 

Wilt thou with pleaſure hear thy lover's ſtrains, 
And with one heav'nly ſmile o'er-pay his pains ? 


Dryden 


Prior. 


| To Ovens rcH, v. a, [over and perch.] To fly 


over. - 
With love's light wings did I o'er-perch theſe walls, 
For ſtony limits cannot hold love out. Shakeſpeare. 


To Ovenye' er. v. 4. [ever and prer.] To over-look; 
to hover above. 


It 's now out of uſe. 
The ocean over-peering of his liſt, 
Fats not the flats with more impetuous haite, 
Than young Laertes, in a riotous head, 8 
Ober- bears your officers. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Your argoſies with portly fail, | 5 
Do over. peer the petty traffickers, 
That curt'ſy to them, do them reverence. Sbaleſpeare. 
Mc-Iuntainous error wou'd be too highly heapt, | 
For truth to over peer. Shakeſpeare's Corialanus. 
Thus yields the cedar to the ax's edge, | 
Whoſe top branch over peer d Jove's ſpreading tree, 
And kept low ſhrubs from winter's pow'rful wind. Shakeſpeare. 
They are invincible by reaſon of the over-peering mountains that 


back the one, and ſlender fortifications of the other to land-ward. 


| Sandy Journey. 
O'vereLvs. 2. / [over and plus.] Surplus; what re- 
mains more than ſufficient. 

Some other ſinners there are, from which that br ar of ſtrength 

in perſuaſion doth ariſe, ocker Prefaces 

A great deal too much of it was made, and the overplus remained 

Kill in the mortar, . L' Eftrange. 

It would look like a fable to report, that this gentleman gives 

away all which is the overplus of a great fortune. Addiſon. 

To OVERPLY'. v. a. [over and ply.) To employ too 
laboriouſly. | 
What ſupports me, doſt thou aſk ? 

The conſcience, friend, t' have loſt them over-ply'd, 

In liberty's defence. Milton's Poems. 

To Overyo'tss. v. a. [over and poiſe.] To outweigh, 

Whether cripples who have loſt their thighs will float; their lungs 

being able to waft up their bodies, which are in others over-poijed 


by the hinder legs ; we have not made experiment. Browne 
| The ſcale 
O'er-pois'd by darkneſs, lets the night prevail; 
And day, that lengthen'd in the ſummer's height, a 
Shortens till winter, and is loſt in night. Creecb. 
Ovxxro'isE. . /. [from the verb.] Preponderant 
weight. | 


Horace, in his firſt and ſecond book of odes, was ſtill rifing, but 
came not to his meridian till the third. After which his judgment 
was an over-poiſe to his imagination. He grew too cautious to be 
bold enough, for he deſcended in his fourth by flow degrees. Dryd. 

Some over-poiſe of ſway, by turns they ſhare, 
In peace the people, and the prince in war. Dryden. 
To Overro'weR. wv. a. [over and power.) To be 
predominant over; to oppreſs by ſuperiority, 
Now in danger try'd, now known in arms 
Not to be over-porwer'd. Milton's Paradiſe Left, 

As much light over-porvers the eye, ſo they who have weak eyes, 
when the ground is covered with ſnow, are wont to complain of too 
much light. | Boyles 

Reaſon allows none to be confident, but him only who governs 
the world, who knows all things, und can do all things; and can 
neither be ſurpriſed nor over-porvered, South. 

After the death of Craſſus, Pompey found himſelf outwitted by 
Ceſar; he broke with him, over-porvered him in the ſenate, and 
cauſed many unjuſt decrees to paſs againſt him. Dryden. 

The hiſtorians make theſe mountains the ſtandards of the riſe of 
the water; which they could never have been, had they not bcen 
ſtanding when it did fo riſe and over-porwer the earth. M codeuard. 
_ Inſpiration is, when ſuch an ever-porvering impreſſion of any 
propoſition is made upon the mind by God himſelf, that gives a 
convincing and indubitable evidence of the truth and divinity of it. 

Mattis Legick. 
To OveryRE'ss, v. a. [over and preſi.] To bear upon 
with irreſiſtible force ; to overwhelm ; to cruſh. 

Having an excellent horſe under him, when he was . 
by ſome, he avoided them. idney« 

Michael's arm main promontorles flung, 
And over-preſs'd whole legions weale with ſin. Roſcrmmen. 

When a prince enters on a war, he-ought maturely to conſider 
whether his coffers be full, his people rich by a long peace and fr 
trade, not over-preſſed with many burthenſome taxes. Swiſh 


To Ovurnyni'zs. v. 4. [over and prixe.] To value at 
too high price, 

Parents over-prize their children, while they behold thera through 

the vapours of affeQion. | Mitten. 
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OVE | | 
OvennRa'NnK. 4d). [eve and rank,) Too rank. 
It produces over-rart binds, Mortimer's Huſbandry 


FV Ovanra' Th, v. 4. [over and rate.] To rate at 


too much. a 
While vain ſhows and ſcenes you over-ratey - 
"Ts to be fear'd, on, 
That as a firs the former houſe o'erthrew, 
Machines and tempeſts will deſtroy the new. Dryden. 
To avold the temptations of poverty, It concerns us not to e 
rate the conveniences of our ſtation, and in eſtimating the propor- 
tion fit for us, to fix it rather low than high 3 for our deſires will 
be proportioned to our wants, real or imaginary, and our tempta- 
tions to our deſires. A Rogers. 
To OvunRt ACH, v. a. [over and reach] 
1, To riſe above, | 
The mountains of Olympus, Atho, and Atlas, over-reach and 
ſurmount all winds and clouds, Raleigh, 
Sixteen hundred years after the earth was made, it was over- 
flowed in a deluge of water in ſuch exceſs, that the floods over- 
reached the tops of the higheſt mountains, Burnet, 
2. To deceive; to go N to circumvent. A ſa- 
gacious man is ſaid to have a long reach. 
What more cruel than man, if he ſee himſelf able by fraud to 
over-reach, or by power to over-bear the laws wuereunto he ſhould be 


ſubject ? Hooker. | 


have laid my brain in the ſun and dried it, that it wants mat- 
ter to prevent ſv groſs over-reacbings Shakeſpeare. 
Shame to be overcome, or over-reach'd, 
Would utmoſt vigour raiſe, and rais'd unite, Milton. 
A man Who had been matchleſs held d 
In cunning, ever-reatb'd where leaſt he thought, 
'To ſave hl, credit, and for very ſpight 
Sei will be tempting him who foils him ſtill. Milton. 
There iy no pleafanter encounter than a trial of ſſeill betwint 
Matpers to over-rcach one another. L'Eftrange. 
Forbidding oppreſſion, defrauding and over-reaching one another, 
perfidiouſneſs and treachery. Tilletſcns 
We may no more ſue for them than we can tell a lie, or ſwear 
an unlawful cath, or over-reach in their cauſe, or be guilty of any 
other tranſgreſſion. Kettletworth. 
Such a principle i ambition, or a deſire of fame, by which many 
vicious men are over -reached, and engaged contrary to their natural 
Inellnatlons in a glorious and laudable courſe of action. Addiſen. 
John had got an impreſſion that Lewis was fo deadly cunning 
man, that he was afraid to venture himſelf alone with him; at laſt 
he took heart of grace; let him come up, quoth he, It is but ſtick- 
Ing to my point, and he can never over-reach mes Hiſt. J. Bull. 


TO Our ACH, vn A horſe is ſaid to ower-reach, | 


when he brings his hinder feet too far forwards, and 
ſtrikes his toes againſt his fore-ſhoes. Farrier' Did, 
OvunrgAcHrR, n. . [from over-reach.) A cheat; 
a deceiver, | 
To OviniuaD, 4. d. Lover and read.] To peruſe, 
The contents of this is the return of the duke; you ſhall anon 
over-read it at your plealute. Shakeſpeare. 
7% OvIA- AU b. va. [over and red.] To ſmear with 


Prick thy face and over-red thy fear, 
Thou lilly-liver*d boy. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
To Ovir-riruN. v4. [over and 1 To make 
too * 
hy 2 my lord, like (wer-ripen'd corn, | 
Hanging the head with Ceres“ plenteaus load? Shakeſpeares 
To Oviknro'ast. v. 4. [over and roaft.) To roalt too 


much, : | 
"Twas burnt and dried away, 
And better twete, that both of us did faſt, 
Since of ourſelves, ourſelves are cholerick, 


Than feed it with ſuch ower-reafted fleſh. 


To Overnu'tKk, v. 4. [over and rule.] 
1. To influence with predominant power; to be ſupe- 
rior in authority, | 

Which humour perceiving to over-rule me, I ſtrave againſt it. 

Sidnec . 

"That which the church by her eccleſiaſtical authority ſhall _ 
bably think ang defire to be true or good, muſt in congruity of rea- 
fon over +177 all other Interior arguments whatſoever, Hooker. 

Except our own private, and but probable refolutions, be by the 
law of publick determinations over-raled, we take away all pollibi. 
lity of ſociable Ute in the world, Me der. 

What it a. be ſuch as Wl be ever ee with ſome one, whom 
they dare not dilpleats ? Whitgifie, 

Hls pailion and aniwolity ever «ruled his conſcience. Clarendon. 

A wiſe man thall wer ++ #/e his Kats, and have a greater influence 
upon his awn content, than all the conſtellations and planets of the 
firmament. Taylor, 

He Is ated by a paſſion which abſolutely over -+n/e3 him; and fo 
can no more recover himfelt, than a bowl rolling down an hill ſtop 
letelt in the midſt of its careers South, 

"T's temerity for men to venture their lives upon unequal encoun- 
tern yz unlets Where they are obliged by an ever-ruling impulle of con- 
{cience and duty. L' Eftranpe. 

A wan may, by the influence of an over «+6/{yg planet, be In- 
clined to luſt, and yet by the force of yealon overcome that bad 
Influence. Swift, 

2. To govern with high authority: to ſuperintend, 

Wherefore does he not now come forth and openly over «rule, as 

ly other matters he da accultomed ?  Haywoard, 
3. To ſuperſede : as in law to ve. rule a plea, is to re- 
je it as incompetent, 

Thirty acrex make a farthing land, nine farthings a Corniſh acre, 
and tour Cornith acres a Knight's tre. But this tue is were ruled 
to a greater or leflex quantity, according to the truitfulnefs or 
barrennols of the toil; Carew. 

T7 OVRA KV'N, v. a, [over and run. ] 
1. To haraſs by incurſions; to ravage z to rove over in 
a hoſtile manner. | 
bote barbarous nations that ever=rax the world, poſſeſſed thoſe 
dominions, whereof they are now ſo called, Spenſer, 
ul the tears the ſhed, 
Like envious floods © er «ran her lovely face, 
She was the falreit creature in the world, 
"They err, who count It glorious to ſubdue 
y conquest far and wide, to ever-ran 
— ee and in field great battles win, 
eat cities by atlault. Milten's | 
. The nine OO 
Thelr filnting foes to Nast Might compell d, 
And with reliftleſs force estas the held. Dryden, 

Cuftarus Adolphus could not enter this part of the empire after 
Maving ewr ran molt of the reſts Anion 

A commonwealth may bo ev oran by a powerful neighbour, 
which may produce bad eontequences upon your trade and liberty, 
Sede At. ellanier, 


Shateſpeare, 


Shadeſpeare, 


2. To out-run ; to paſs behind, 
Pywetes being come to fixteen, ever-run Nis age In growth 
fArength, and all thi * tllowing it, that, not Muſidorss could per. 
form any ation on harte or tout more ſtrongly, or deliver that 


Frongth wore nimbly, or became the delivery more gracetvlly, or | 


employ all more virtwouly, 
We way out run 
Ry viotent (witneſs, that which we ron at, 
Ami lobe by beg Mate prare's M, VIII, 


Fal. 


O VE 


AV ran wa way IN the plain, Cuſhi. S To Ov IAS HOCOT. v. | : 
Jalilæus noteth, that if an open trough, wherein water iz g IE 12 | 
driven faſter than the water can follow, the water gathereth u n an ö 4 2 — mark. W ' 7.0 
heap towards the hinder end, Where the motion began; Which he ſhorting the mark it aims at defeats its own CatisfaQion rul 
ſu poſeth, holding the motion of the earth to be the cauſe of the 2. T 8 G ſwift] # OY tv, by 
ebbing and flowing of the ocean; becauſe the earth gver-runnerh the N pack jo et Me rabbi 47 Ou Aloha. yoict 
water. Bacon. | 0' Eu- _ 7 9 hill, new apples he ſpies, ue! 
3. To overſpread ; to cover all over, F — depths — 1 him lies, 
With an over-unning flood he will make an utter end of the With h : » and travels with his eye, q 
place. Nabuni, i. 3. 3* [With the reciprocal pronoun.] To * 17 0 
This diſpoſition of the parts of the earth, ſhews us the foot - ſteps far; to aſſert too much. dure tos abo 
of ſo;me kind of ruin which happened in ſuch a way, that at the Leave it to themſelves to conſider, whether 
ſame time a general flood of waters would neceſſarily over-run the point or not overſhot themſelves ; which is dude have in un 
whole earth. Burnet. | our meaning is moſt ſincere. done, exen whey 
His tears defac'd the ſurface of the well, In finding fault with the laws, I doubt me, you ſſ. Hale, 
And now the lovely face but half appears, [hoot yourſelf, and make me the more diſlike your al mich vw. Our 
O'er-run with wrinkles and deform'd with tears. Addiſon that government. | $ Other Ulikes of pf 
4. To miſchief by great numbers; to peſter. 5 N E that I can learn of them, you have ye e. | 
To flatter fooliſh men into a hope of life where there is none, is off mum. A yur, 
much the ſame with betraying people into an opinion, that they VERSIGHT, . J. [from over and Agb. ] iſt 
are in a virtuous and happy ſtate, when they are Ef with | I. . | 85 0+ 
paſſion, and drowned in their luſts. Eſtrange. ey gave the money, being told un 5 ud 
Were it not for the inceſſant labours of this induſtrious animal, | fight of the houſe. NIP to them, that had the ». mn 
Egypt would be over-run with crocodiles. Addiſon. Feed the flock of God, taking the over-fight Kings, Wi, 11, M 
Such proviſion made, that a country ſhould not want ſprings as conſtraint, but willingly. thereof, nat y tient 
were eggs for it; nor be over-run with them, and afford bre 2. Miſtake; error. 1 Paier, vs T 
or nothing elſe; but a ſupply every where ſuitable to the neceſſities Amonaſt ſ | 3 duk 
of each climate and region of the globe. Woodzoard's Nat. Hiſtory. NE IO 55 OG Pains of gt. Ay ver 
5, To injure by treading down. 8 commendation, and honour, than the book Ow buster low, * 
6. Among printers, to be obliged to change the diſpo- | owns his aver-/ighrs and ſincerely condemneth — r careful ! 
ſition of the lines and words in correcting, by reaſon 1 hey watch their opportunity to take advantage of th... . 9 5 
of the inſertions. ſerie nr ee wh) 8 
7 0 » 
7 — u. v. u. To overflow; to be more than An Pon Mpc bo Kyra Te, 7,0 
ull. |] To Overs1'ze, v. a. [over and Pipe T 
. - . TE. | 1 I; 
; Though you have left me, : 1. To ſurpaſs in bu] k. A 4 thi 
Yet ſtill my foul ver-runs with fondneſs towards you. Smith. TR ed tn © net v 
Cattle in incloſures ſhall always have freſh paſture, that now is all | on low levels munen Sunny; ee * 
t led d e — ) = J 5 
er eee e nd fe. . i 5 ae, * compoſt with which a 2 & 
ae | Cover 
1. To ſuperintend ; to overlook. a as 0 plaſter over. 
th had charge my diſcipline to frame, OED _ A 5 We coagulate gore, 
And tutors nouriture to overſees © Spenſer, To O 2 n wi Shakeſpeart's Ilanz, 
Fhe without noiſe will overſce nnr V4 66 [over and feip.) 28 
＋ His children and his family. Dryden. | 1+ Jo pals by leaping. 1 
2. To overlook ; to pals by unheeded ; to omit. Preſume not, ye that are ſheep, to make ; foi 
1 who e bo due / : them that ſhould guide you; 47, leek ye 2 Bude of 
No lucky opportunity, which they about you have pitched, 1a the fl 
Will ga to council to adviſe 2. lo paſs over. | Une, 
Which way t encounter, or ſurpriſe, Hudibras. Mark if to get them ſhe oer tip the reſt | 
Oversz'tn. part. [from over/ee.] Miſtaken ; de- T ger if ſhe read them twice, or kiſs the name, de 
ceived, 3. Jo eicape. | 
A common received error is never utterly overthrown, till ſuch When that hour oer tip, me in the day, | ” 
time as we yo from ſigns unto cauſes, and ſhew ſome manifeſt root Wherein I ſigh not, Julia, for thy fake ; . 
or fountain thereof common unto all, whereby it may clearly appear The next enſuing hour ſome foul miſchance * 
how jt hath come to paſs that ſo many have been overſeen. Hooker. Torment me. Shakeſpeare's Teo Gentlomey of Þ p 
Such overſeers, as the overſcers of this building, would be fo Who alone ſuffers, ſuffers mot i th mind; . 
overſeen as to make that which is narrower, contain that which is But then the mind much ſuff rance does o'er; * 
larger, Halyday. When grief hath mates and bearing fellowſhip, Sbakeſpean 
They rather obſerved what he had done and ſuffered for the king To OversLs BP. v. 4. [over and ſleep.) Tolle | " 
ne for OO without farther enquiring what he had omitted long. a ep ioo wi 
to do, or been overſeen in doings Clarendon. | 7 | , 
28 e 
1. One who overlooks; a ſuperintendent. x The careleſſneſs of the juſtices hs . ap | al 
"There are in the world certain voluntary overſcers of all books, | gligence of the conſtables in collectin it, F mg me he 
whole cenſure would fall ſharp on us, ' Hooker. | the inhabitants in paying the ſame 2 5 the wag + Nil 
Jehiel and Azariah were overſeers unto Cononiak, Chronicles. He that hath over-ſlipt ſuch o port N a 
| pportunities, Is to bewail and re. 
To entertain a gueſt, with what a care | trieve them betimes. H 0 
Wou d he his houſhold ornaments prepare z It were injurious to ver- lip a noble act in the duke d N 1. 
Haraſs his ſervants, and as o'erſeer ſtand, employment, which I muſt celebrate above all hi nag Jo 
To keep them working with a threat'ning wand. To Ovtrsno'w. v [ ind oo alas: tal 
Clean all my plate, he cries. Dryden. with ſ, EE IN Over an ſnow, ] To cover > 
2. An officer who has the care of the parochial provi- : ue jelded whi FE Ne 
ſion for the poor. Ere © ton walls my Gloom. wa wks 
T oa church-wardens and overſcers of the poor might find it] P DO TR MP NY er 3. 
pollible to dilcharge their duties, whereas now in the greater out- . | N 
pariſhes many of the poorer pariſhioners, through neglect, do periſh | OveR $0 LD. part. [from overſel 4 Sold at too higha 
yy want of ſome heedful eye to overlook them. Graunt. ** „ 4. 
0 Ovunxs ECT. v. a. [over and /et. : iſe with eaſe I can diſclaim 
1. To turn bottom \ wards ; 2 Vee off the baſis ; And thinks it over-old to purchaſe fame, „ 994. 6a 
in; Tuba P p S 3 | OvERs0'0N. adv. [over and ſoon.) Too ſoon, 
. . pr __ may prove well enough, if he over-ſoon think not wo 
The failors matter'd, and the ſhip ver. ſet. . well of himſelt, and will bear away that he heareth of 5 5 1 
t is for:ed through the hiatus's at the bottom of the ſea with , , . nc 
ſuch vehemence, that it puts the ſea into horrible perturbation, QVERSPB NT. vt [over and ſpe nd, |: Wearted; bas 
even when there is not the leaſt breath of wind ; overſetting ſhips in raſſed ; foreſ Pont. I'he verb over, bend is not uſed, 2 
the harbours, and linking them. u Woodward. Theſtylis, wild thyme, and garlick beats, 
Would the confederacy exert itſelf, as much to annoy the enemy, For harveſt-hinds, o'er/pent with toil and heats, Dryden 
as they do for their defence, we might bear them down with the To OVERSPRE'AD. v. a. [ over and ſpread.) To cover 
weight of our armies, and over-fet the whole power of France, over; to fill; to ſcatter over. 
1 , Addi on. Whether they were Spaniards, Gauls, Africans, Gothes, or ſome 
sF 0 throw out of regularity. other which did ever/pread all Chriſtendom, it is impoſſible to 4. 
His action againſt Catiline ruined the conſul, when. it ſaved the 1 | Sprue 
city z tor it (© ſwelled his ſoul, that cver afterwards it was apt to Of the three ſons of Noah was the whole earth — Ort 
be ober get with vanity, Dryden. Geneſis ix. 19s a 
To OversSt'r, wn, To fall off the baſis; to turn Darkneſs Europe's face did over/pread, 2, | 
upſide down. | * 3 . ents has ſuperſtition bred. ; eb | 
art of the weight will be under the axle-tree, which will fo f ot a deluge that only over-run ſome particular region; % bo 
counterpoiſe what is above it, that it will T6 3 the overſp read the face of the whole earth from pole to pole, ano! Uh 
over «ſettingy | | Mortimer, on us , 3 | 
To OvERSHA'DE. v. a. [over and Shade. To cover To OVvERSTA'ND. v. a. [over and Hand.] To fd the 
with any thing that cauſes darknels, too much upon conditions, 
Dark cloudy death o'er-/bades his beams of life, Her's they ſhall be, figce you refuſe the pricez 5, 
And he nor ſees, nor hears us. Shakeſpeare. What madman world ber- Hand his market twice? Pd 4D 
| Be great and mighty ſubject might eclipſe or wer- bade the Im- To x" ah RE, v. 4. [over and Hare. To fa 
perial power, Bacon, | WIIdIy. 
If a wood of leaves he the tree, Some warlike ſign muſt be uſed z either a flovenly buſkin, or it 
In vain the hind ſhall vex the threſhing floor, overſlaring frounced head. Alia 
For empty chat? and ſtraw will be thy ſtore. ' Dryden. | To OversTO'CK. v. a. [over and flock] To fill to 
Should we mix our friendly talk, full; d 
O'er-fhaded in that fav'rite walk ; e OY OR ' ö l 
Both pleas'd ; Had the world been eternal, it muſt long ere this have been ers * 
p with all we thought we wanted. Prior. e FE inne len 
To OyI RSA DOW. v. a. [over and d.] * e ee = = were have beet 
1. To throw a ſhadow over any thing, overſtocked 1 ai of this Auen Ty Ald 
A Weeds choak and over hende the corn, and bear it down, or Some biſhop, nat overflocked with relations, or attached to tt 
arve and deprive it of nouriſhment. Bacon. vourites, beitows ſome inconliderable benefice. oye 4D 
Let the d Death, Since we are ſo bent upon enlarging our flocks, it may de wan 
r ee e e le» K ee ee 
tr e, a ever overſlocked, * 
And make darknets felf afraid. OR lt 
eve w —_ 1 Craſhaw. | To OVERSTO'RE, v. a. [over and /ore.] To On 
Palpable darkneſs, and blot out three days. „ 3 with too much. une on 
2. To ſhelter; to protect; to cover with f Wee da Fiſhes are more numerous than beaſts or birds, as Ae) N on OV; 
8 with ſuperior in-] numerous ſpawn ; and if all theſe ſhould come t» AL * 
My over-ſbadewing ſpirit and might, wi the cnn ef wool domabor ge es Tf a + 
I fend along 2 ride forth, 3 „ ee To OVERSTRA LN» v. u. [over and fr alu. 
Wichin appointed bounds, Milton's Paradiſe too violent efforts, by or LC 
. Left. 1 Craffuy loſt himſelf, ble equipage, and his amy, bf #* EO 
The holy ghott, and raining for the Parthian gold. Ig e 
30 My IE pg the power of the higheſt FREE He * all painters would imprint 2 gd * * 1 
e Ovxrzno'or, * | memory, that with everflraining and earneſtnels a bop 
yond the rh wo uh [over and ſhoot ] To fly be- pieces, they often did them more harm than good. DD h 
Often it drops 5 6 To OvensTRA'IN, v. 4. To ſtretch too far. "ay" ny 
ance onfellors were apt to obe rain their privileges | 
or apptlention, over -ſboots by the diſproportions of diſtan Confelll p e ſtrain their privileges Fr Fa 
| Celler on Res. Cyprian made a notable Rand againſt thaw» "i 


" 


0 VE 


« 


. 0 v. a. [over and fway.] To over-| 
9 


bear down. | | | 
are the major part of a general aſſembly, then their 
in number, muſt overſeway their judgments who 
| H ooker - 


le; do 
en they 


8 more 


Wers bein | 
are ever and 0 s our order, 
parent over=ſway the reſt, hn. 


v. 4. [over and fevell.) To riſe 
adobe , Lucius, till the wine dere the cup 


ink too much of Brutus“ love. 
ale banks the prince of rivers, Po, 
Poth mverſwell, he breaks with hideous fall. 


ovar. adj. (ouvert , 


appar * To vouch this, is no 2 
i more certain and more over! teſt, 
2 thin habits and poor likelihoods. Shakeſpeare. 
T and apparent virtues bring forth praiſe z but there be ſecret 
pen virtues that bring forth fortune; certain deliveries of a 
in | Vacon. 
une fan at Hull, was the firſt overt eſſay to be made how pa- 
My Tron bear the loſs of my kingdoms. 
bench deſign of their deſtruction may have been projected in the 
The but when all was ripe, their enemies proceeded to ſo many 
1 in the face of the nation, that it was obvious to the 
5 


; Shakeſpeare. 
F. ai rfa Xs 


Swift. 

_ human laws can reach no farther than to reſtrain the 
, aQion, religion extends to the ſecret motions of the ſoul, 
1 : ö Rogers. 
[from the adjective.] Openly, 
QueRTA'KEs V. 4. lover and tale. 

10 caich any thing by purſuit; to come up to ſome- 
" king going e ore. 

we durft not continue longer ſo near her confines, leſt her plagues 


Over. adv. 


ht ſaddenly overtake us before we did ceaſe to be partakers with 
9 Hooker. 
- If 1 had given you this at over-night, ; 
She might have ow ere, and yet ſhe writes Shake 
i would be but . ahelpeare. 
„ I ſhall ſee 7 
The winged vengeance overtaſe ſuch children, Shakeſpeare. 


The enemy (aid, 1 will purſue, I will overtake, I will divide the 
* My ſoul, more earneſtly releas'd, 
Will out-ſtrip hers, as bullets flown before 
A later bullet may o'ertake, the powder being more. Donne. 
To thy withes move a ſpeedy pace, 

Or death will ſoon o'ertake thee in the chace. Dryden. 
How mult he tremble for fear vengeance ſhould overtake him, 
tefore he has made his peace with God? 

. To take by ſurprize. 


If a man be cwertakten in a fault, ye which are ſpiritual reſtore 
{ach an one in the ſpirit of meekneſs. Galatians, vi. 1. 


If it fall out, that through infirmity, we be overtaken by any 
temptationg we muſt labour to riſe again, and turn from one fin to 
God by new and ſpeedy repentance. 

. OvexTa'sk. v. a. [over and raſe,] To burthen 
with too heavy duties or injunctions. 

That office is performed by the parts with difficulty, becauſe they 
were overtaſteds | Harvey on Conſumptians. 

nM OverTa'X. Ve 4. [over and tax.] To tax too 
hewily. | 
7 OVERTHRO W. v. a. [over and throw ; preter. 
werthreaw 3 part. overthrown. ] ]! | 
1. To turn upſide down. | 
Pittacus was a wiſe and valiant man, but his wife overthrew the 


Exodus, xv. 9. 


table when he had invited bis friends. Taylor. 
2. Tothrow down. 
The overthraun he rais'd, and as a herd 
Prove them before him. Milton. 
3. Toruin; to demolifh. | 
When the walls of Thebes he overthrew, 
His fatal hand my royal father ſlew. Dryden. 


4. To defeat ; to conquer; to vanquiſh. 
Our endeavour is not ſo much to overthrow them with whom we 


wntend, as to yield them reaſonable cauſes, Hooker. 
To Sujah next, your conquering army drew, 
Him they ſuepris'd, and eaſily o ertbretu. Dryden. 


5 To deſtroy ; to ſubvert; to miſchief; to bring to 
nothing, 
She 0 means to have us accuſed to the king, as though we 
vent about ſome praiſe to overthrow him in his own eſtate. Sidney» 
Here's Glo'ſter 

O'er.charging your free purſes with large fines, 
| That ſeeks to overthroxv religion. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Thou walkeſt in peril of thy overtbrowing. Feelefe xili. 13. 
Cod overtbroxweth the wicked for their wiekedneſs. Proverbs. 

O loſs of one in heav'n, to judge of wiſe | 

Since Satan fell, whom folly overthrew. Milton. 


OWA W. 1. J [from the verb. ä 
1. The ſtate of being turned upſide down. 
2. Ruin; deſtruction. 


Of thoſe chriſtian oratories, the overthrow and ruin is deſired, 


not by infidels, pagans, or Turks, but by a ſpecial refined ſect of 
Chriſtian believers, 


Hooker. 
They return again into Florida, to the murther and overthrow of 
own countrymen. bet, 
I ſerve my mortal foe, 
The man who caus'd my country's overthrows Dryden, 
þ Defeat; diſcomfiture. 
From without came to mine eyes the blow, 
ereto mine inward thoughts did faintly yield ; 

Both theſe conſpir'd poor reaſon's overthrow z 

Falſe in myſelf, thus have 1 loſt the field, Sidney. 


Quiet ſoul, depart; 
For I have ſeen our enemies overthrow. Shakeſpeare. 
From theſe divers Scots feared more harm by victory than th 

among their enemies by their overthro<v, Hayward. 
Poor Hannibal is maul'd, | 

The theme is giv'n, and {trait the council's call'd, 
Whether he ſhould to Rome direQly go, 
To reap the fruit of the dire overtbrow ? 


Dryden. 
& *gradation, 
lis ever: roxy heap'd happineſs upon him; 
For then, and not ol then, he felt melt, 
And found the bleſſedneſs of being little. Shakeſpeare. 


MTHROWER, . 
orerthrows. 


VERTHWART, adj, [over and thwart.] 
* Oppoſite ; vein over againſt, 
We whiſper, for fear our overthwart neighbours 
hear — and betray » to 5 government. 
any thing perpendicularly. 
* Ferver ; adverts contradictious; croſs. 
bay or three acts diſpoſed them to croſs and oppoſe any propoſi- 
ihe, that overtbwart humour was diſcovered to rule in the 
"Ho 5 many. * 
HWA'RT, prep. Acroſs: as, he laid a 5 
In the brook, This is the original ule. * 


. [from overthrow.) He who 


Id den. 
5. piling Dr 


French.] Open; publick ;| 


King Charles. | 


Rogers. | 


Perkins. | 


UE .. 


Oyziruws'nrLY: adv. [from overthwart.] | 
1. Acroſs ; tranſverſely, a 


„The braun of the thigh ſhall appear, by drawing ſmall hair 
ſtrokes from the hip to the knee, ſhadowed again overthvart. 


3 Peuc bam on Drawing. 
2. Pervicaciouſly ; perverſely. 
OveRTHWwa'kTNess, 1. / {from vert bavart.] 
1. Poſture acroſs. 

2. Pervicacity ; perverſeneſs. 


Qvxx Took, pret. and part. aff, of overtake. 
To OverTo'e. v. a. [over and top.] 
1. To riſe above; to raiſe the head above. 
Plle your duſt upon the quick and dead, 
3 88 old Pelion or the ſkyiſh head 


Of blue Olympus. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
In the dance the graceful goddeſs leads | 
The quire of nymphs, and overtops their heads. Dryden. 
2. To excel; to ſurpaſs. | 


Who ever yet 
Have ſtood to charity, and diſplay'd th' effects 
oy diſpoſition gentle, and of wiſdom 
*ertopping woman's power. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
As far dag ſoul 8 s the body, ſo yy yo pains, +. rather 
mournful ſenſations, exceed thoſe of the carcaſe. Harvey. 
3. To obſcure; to make of leſs importance by ſupe- 
rior excellence. 
Whereas he had been heretofore an arbiter of Europe, he ſhould 
ſhould now grow leſs, and be over-tepped by ſo great a conjunction. 


a Bacon's Henry VII. 
One whom you love, 


Had champion kill'd, or trophy won, 
Rather tam thus 3 Ry | 
Wou'd you not wiſh his laurels cropt ? Swift. 
0 OVIR TAT. v. a. [over and zrip.] To trip over; 
to walk lightly over. 
In ſuch a night, 
Did Thiſbe fearfully errrip the dew, 
And ſaw the lion's ſhadow ere himſelf, 
„ And ran dilmay'd away. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
O'VERTURE, z. / [ouverture, French.] 
1. Opening; diſcloſure ; diſcowery, 


\ 


I wiſh 
You had only in your filent judgment try'd it, 
Without more overture. Shakeſpeare's Winters Tale. 
2. Propoſal ; ſomething offered to conſideration. 
Mac Murugh moved Henry to invade Ireland, and made an 
overture unto him for obtaining of the ſovereign lordſhip thereof. 
| Davies on Ireland. 
All theſe fair overtures, made by men well eſteemed for honeſt 
dealing, could not take place. Hayward. 
We with open breaſt 
Stand ready to receive them, if they like 
Our overture, and turn not buck perverſe, Milton. 
Withſtand the overtures of ill, and be intent and ſerious in 
good. Fell. 
The earl of Pembroke, who abhorred the war, promoted all ever- 
tures towards accommodation with great importunity., =Clarendon. 
If a convenient ſupply offers itſelf to be ſeiſed by force or gained 
by fraud, human nature perſuades us to hearken to the inviting 
overtures b Regers. 
Suppoſe five hundred men propoſing, debating, and voting accord- 
ing to their own little or much reaſon, abundance of indigeſted and 
abortive, many pernicious and fooliſh owertures would ariſe. Swift 
To OVERTU RN. v. 4. [over and twrn,] 


ruin, 


mountains, and overturneth them in his anger. ob. 
Theſe will ſometimes overturn, and ſometimes ſwallow up towns, 
and make a general confuſion in nature. Burnet. 
This he obviates, by ſaying we ſee all the ideas in God; which 

is an anſwer to this obhjection, but ſuch an one as overturns his 
whole hypotheſis, and renders it uſeleſs and as unintelligible, as any 
of thoſe he has laid afide, Locke. 


But he comes round about again, and overturns every ſtone that 
he had laid. : | Leſley. 
If we will not encourage publick works of beneficence, till we are 


ſecure that no ſtorm ſhall overturn what we help to build; there is 
no room left for charity. Alterbury. 


A monument of deathleſs fame, 
A woman's hand verturns. | 
2. To over-power; to conquer. 
Pain exceſſive overturns all patience. Milton. 
OverTU'RNER. 2. /. [from owerturn.] Subverter. 

J have brought before you a robber of the publick treaſure, an 
everturner of law and juſtice, and the deſtruction of the Sicilian 
province. Swift. 

To Overva'luB. vw, . [over and value.] To rate at 
too high a price. 8 
We have juſt cauſe to ſtand in ſome fear, leſt by thus overva- 


Raves 


otherwiſe notified, to fall, ooker. 

To evervalue human power is likewiſe an argument of human 

weaknels, | Holyday. 
To OvERvEn't.. v. a. [over and weil.] To cover. 

The day begins to break, and night is fled ; 
Whoſe pitchy mantle owerweil'd the earth. Shakeſpeare. 
To Overvo'TE. w. a. [over and wore, ] To conquer 
by plurality of votes. 
The lords and commons might be content to be overwored by the 


major part of both houſes, when they had uſed each their own 
freedom. f 


* 


Ovrawa"rcnen. adj, Tired with too much watching. 
While the dog hunted in the river, he had withdrawn himſelf to 
pacify with ſleep his over-watched eyes. Sidney, 


OveRWEA'K. adj, [over and weak.) Too weak; too 
feeble. 


giver of life, became in all owverqveak to reſiſt the firſt inclination of 
evil; or after, when it became habitual, to conſtrain it. Raleigh, 
To OveRWEA'RY. v. a. [over and weary.) To ſub- 
due with fatigue. ' 
Might not Palinurus fall aſleep and drop into the ſea, having been 
over-qwwearied with watching? | . Dryden. 
To OveRWEa'THER, v. a. [over and wweather,] To 
batter by violence of weather. | 
How like a younker or a prodigal, 
The ſkarfed bark puts from her native bay, 
Hugg'd and embraced by the ſtrumpet wind | 
How like the prodigal doth ſhe return, 
With over-weather'd ribs and ragged ſails, 


To Overwe'gN. v. u, [0 
| too highly; to think with arrogance, 


2 


1. To throw down; to topple down; to ſubvert; to 


He is wiſe in heart and mighty in ſtrength which removeth the 


luing their ſermons they make the price and eſtimation of 1 tr 


King Charles. 
To OVERWA'TCH. v. . [over and watch.) To ſub-| 
due with long want of reſt, : 7 
| orpheus is diſpatch'd; 
Which done, the lazy monarch overwatch'd, 
Down from his propping elbow drops his head, | 
Diſſolv'd in fleep, and ſhrinks within his bed. Dryden. 


Paternal perſuaſions, after mankind began to forget the original | 


Lean, rent, and beggar'd by the trumpet wind. Shakeſpeare. | 
[over and ween.] To think 


0 0 


To reach beyond the truth of any thin 2 in thought 5 
eſpecially in the opinion of a man's ſelf; Hanmer. 
Oft have II ſeen a hot o'e/wweening cur, | | 
ee, back and bite, becauſe he was with-held. Shakgſpeares 


y maſter hath ſent for me, to whoſe feeling ſorrows I might be 
ſome allay, or I oe en to think ſo, 


| Shakeſpeare. 
Laſh hence theſe overweening rags of France, 
Theſe famiſh'd beggars, weary of their lives. Shakeſpeare. 
My eye's too quiek, my heart o'ervveens too much, 
Unleſs my hand and ftrength could equal them. Shakeſpeare: 
Take heed of overweening, and compare 
Thy peacock's feet with thy gay peacock”'s train; 
Study the beſt and higheſt things that are, 
But of thyſelf an humble tholght retain. Daviet« 
: + They that overween, ? 
And at thy growing virtues fret their ſpleen, | 
No anger find in thee. | Milton. 


Satan might have learnt 

| Leſs overwveening, fince he fail'd in Job, 
Whoſe conſtant perſeverance overeame _ 
Whate'er his cruel malice could invent. Milton. 
No man is ſo bold, raſh, and overzweening of his own works, as 
an il! painter and a bad poet. Dryden. 
Enthufiaſm, though founded neither on reaſon nor revelation, 
but riſing from the conceits of a warmed or overweering brain; 
works MM Gee on the perſuaſions and actions of men, than 
either or together. Locke. * 
Men of fair minds and not given up to the overwweening of ſelf- 
flattery, are frequently guilty of it: and, in many caſes, one with 
amazement hears the arguings, and is aſtoniſhed at the obſtinacy, of 
a worthy man who yields not to the evidence of reaſon. 


Lockes 
Now enters overzweening pride, DOD : 
And ſcandal ever gaping wide. Stoift, 


OveRwere'niNGLY. adv. [from o verauren.] Wich too 
much arrogance; with too high an opinion. 


To OVERWIIT OR. v. 4. [over and weigh.] To pre- 
ponderate. | ; 


Sharp and ſubtile diſcourſes of wit, procure many times very 
great applauſe, but being laid in the balance with that which the 
habit of ſound experience delivereth, they are overweighed. , Hookers 

My unſoil'd name, th auſtereneſs of my life, Et 
Will fo your accuſation overweigb, 


That you ſhall ſtifle in your own report. Sbaleſpeare. 
Overwer'caT. 2. J. [over and vbeigbt.] Prepon- 
derance, 1 


Sinking into water is but an overweight of the body, in reſpect 


of the water. Bacon's Natural Hi by. 
To OVERWHE'LM. v. 4. [over and whelm.) _. 


t. Tocruſh underneath ſomething violent and weighty, 
What age is this, where honeſt men, 2 


Plac'd at the helm, ö 
A ſea of ſome foul mouth or pen, ä 
Shall overeobelm? Ben Jonſon. 
Back do I toſs theſe treaſons to thy head, 
With the hell hated lie o'erzvhelm thy heart. Shakeſpeare. 


How trifling an apprehenſion is the ſhame of being laughed at by 
fools, when compared with that everlaſting ſhame and aſtoniſhment 
which ſhall overzvbe/m the ſinner, when he ſhall appear before the 
tribunal of Chriſt ? Rogers. 

Blind they rejoice, though now even now they fall; 
Death haſtes amain z one hour o'erwbelms them all. Pape. 
2. To overlook gloomily, 
| Let the brow o'erzwbelm it, 
As fearfully as doth a galled rock | 
O'erhang and jutty his confounded baſe. 
An apothecary late I noted, 
In tatter'd weeds with overewbe/ming brows, | 
Culling of ſimples. Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 
OvERWHE LMINGLY. adv. [from overawhel/ming.| In 
ſuch a manner as to overwhelm. Inelegant, and nor 
in uſe. | ; 

Men ſhould not tolerate themſelves one minute in any known ſin, 
nor impertinently betray their ſouls to ruin for that which they call 
light and trivial; which is ſo indeed in reſpect of the acqueſt, but 
overwhelmingly ponderous in regard of the pernicious conſequents. 

| Decay of Piety, | 

Overw1'ss. adj. [over and auiſe.] Wile to affectation. 

Make not thyſelf cee. Ecel. vii. 16. 

Overwrou'GhT. part. [over and wrought, |] 
1. Laboured too much. | 

Apelles ſaid of Protogenes, that he knew not when to give over. 
A work may be everzvrought, as well as underwrought : too much 
labour often takes away the ſpirit, by adding to the poliſhing ; ſo 
that there remains nothing but a dull correctneſs, a piece without 
any conſiderable faults, but with few beauties, Dryden. 

2. Worked all over. | 
Of Gothick ſtructure was the northern ſide, 
O'erxorought with ornaments of barbarous pride. Pope. 
3. It has in Shakeſpeare a ſenſe which I know not well 
how to reconcile to the original meaning of the 
word, and therefore conclude it miſprinted for over-. 
raught ; that is, owerreached or cheated, 
| By ſome device or other, 
The villain is 0'erwrought of all my money: 
They ſay this town is Fall of cozenage. 
OVERWO AN. part. [over and worn, ] 
1. Worn out; ſubdued by toll. 
With watching overzvorn, with cares oppreſt, 
 - Unhappy I had laid me down to reſt. 
2. Spoiled by time. 
The jealous 0'erworn widow and herſelf, 
Are mighty goſſips in this monarchy. Shakeſpeare, 
OvsRYRA'RED. adj. [over and year.] Too old, 
| | Among them dwelt 
A maid, whoſe fruit was ripe, not overyear'd. 
OvERzBA'LOUS. adj, [over and zealous.) Too zealous, 

It is not of ſuch weighty neceſſity to determine one way or the 
other, as ſome overzealous for or againſt the immateriality of the 
ſoul, have been forward to make the world believe, Locle. 

Our. 1. /. [aphit, that is, à whit, Saxon. This 
word is therefore more properly written augbt. See 
AvcnuT.] Any thing ; not nothing, | 

For ought that I can underſtand, there is no part but the bare 

Engliſh pale, in which the Iriſh have not the greateſt ſooting. 
Sperſer on 8 
Mark, vili. 23. 


Sbaleſpeurt. 


Dryden. 


Fair ſax. 


He aſked him if he ſaw ought, 
To do owght good never will be our taſk ; 
But ever to do ill our ſole delight. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
Univerſal Lord! be bounteous ſtill | 
To give us only good ; and if the night 
Have gather'd ought of evil, or conceal'd, 


| Diſperſe it, as now light diſpels the dark. Milton. 


Ovar. verb imperfed ; in the ſecond perſon oughte/?. 


[This word the etymologiſts make the preterite of 
obe, but it has often a preſent ſignification, ] 


1. {Preterite of owe.] Owed; was bound to pay; 


have been indebted. 


Apprehending the occaſion, I will add a continuance to that 


happy motion, and beſides give you ſome tribute of the love and 
duty I long have ought you. | 


This blood which men by treaſon f 
„That followed, fir, which to myſelf Lebt. 


OUT 


1, To be obliged by duty. 


how thou bre to behave. Timothy. 
— boldly as 1 wy to ſpeak. Epbefianss | 
She acts juſt as (he ought, | 
| But never, never reach d one gen'rous thought. Pope. 
udges ought to remember, that their office is to interpret law, 
* not to make or give law. Bacon. 


We ought to profeſs our dependance upon him, and our obliga- 
tlons to hm for the 00d things we enjoy» We ought to publiſh to 
the world our ſenſe of his goodneſs with the voice of praiſe, and tell 
We ought to comfort his ſervants and 
and relieve his poor diſtreſſed members 
ſacrificeth 
& N. eſon. 


' of all his wondrous works» 
children in their affliftions, 
in thelr manifold necelſities, for he that giveth alms, 
praiſe, | 
"To be fit ; to be neceſſary. 
I heſe things ought not ſo to be. 
If grammar ovght to be taught, it muſt be to one that can 
the language already. e Locle. 
4. Applied to perſons it has a ſenſe not eaſily explained. 
To be fit, or neceſſary that he ſhould, 
Ougbt not Chriſt to have ſuffered ? Lale. 
g. Ought is both of the preſent and paſt tenſes, and of 


all perſons except the ſecond ſingular, 
O'virokm. ad}. —— and forma, Latin.) Having 
the ſhape of an egg. 
This notion of the mundane egg, or that the world was oviform, 
hath been the ſenſe and language of all antiquity. Burnet, 
Ovi'yarovs. adj, lewun and pario, Latin. ] Bringing 
forth eggs ; not viviparous, 
That fiſhes and birds ſhould be ce, Is a plain fign of pro- 
vidence. More's Ant. again Athci/m. 
Birds and eviparouy creatures have eggs enough at firſt conceived 
In them to ſerve them for many years lay ing. Ray. 
Ounce, . J. [once, French; wncia, Latin.] A name 
of weight of different value in different denomina- 
tions of weight, In troy 50 an 7.8 is twenty 
-weip hts ; a penny-weight twenty-four grains, 
Fapr i The Mood he th loſt, | 
"Which I dare vouch is more than that he hath 
ny many an nee, he dropt it for his country. Shateſpeare. 
A ſponge dry weigheth one ounce twenty-ſix grains ; the ſame 
ſponge being wet, weigheth fourteen ounces fix drams and three 
quarters, Hon. 
Qunct. %%, [once, French ; onza, Spaniſh. ] An ant- 
mal between a panther and a cat, 
| The on © 
The libbard, and the tiger, as the mole | 
Riting, the crumbled earth above them threw | 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 


James, 


ſpeak 


In hillocks. G ( 
Ovyne. 21 [auff, Teutonick.] A fairy; a goblin. 
age and my little fon, we'll dreſs 


Nan 
Like urchin, ben, and fairies, green and white, Shakeſp. 
Ov'ewkw. ad), [from %.] Eifilh, 
| Fairies, black, gray, green, and white, 
Ye moon-(hine revellery and ſhades of alight, 
You oben heirs of fixed deſtiny, 


Attend your office, Shakeſpeare, 
Our, pron. ef. [ une, Saxon. ] 
1. Pertaining to us; belonging to us. 
; You ſhall 
Lead on firſt hattle, brave Macduff, and we 
Shall take upon us what elſe remains. Shakeſpeare. 


Our wit Is given almighty God to know, 
Our will ls given to love him being known 
But God could not be known to us below, 
But by his works which through the ſenſe are ſhown» 
$0 In our little world this foul of ours 
Being only ane, and to one body ty'd, 
Doth uſe on divers oljetts divers powers, 
And ſo are her effects diverſify'd. Davies. 
Our soul is the very fame being It was yeſterday, laſt year, twenty 
years ago. Beattie, 
2. When the ſubſtantive goes before, jt is written 
Gus, | : 
| Edmund, whoſe virtue in this inſtance, = 
Shatkeſpeare, 


$6 much commands Itſelf, you ſhall be ut. 
Thou that hall faſhion'd twice this foul of owrs, 
$0 that the is by double title thine, Davies. 
Ne 0194, Who cer thou art, 
Forget the Greek. Denham, 
'Faxallan, ſhook by Montesuma's powers, 
Has, to refift his forces, call'd in t. Dryden, 


The lame thing was done by them in tving In thelr courts, which 
Is now done by us In ſuing it; r. Kettlexworth, 
Reading turniches the mind only with materials of knowledge, it 


{y thinking makes what wo read % 2 It is not enough to cram [| 
ourſelves with a great load of collections; unlets we chew them over | 


again, they will not give us ſtrongth. Locke, 


heir organs are better diſpoſed than ors, for receiving grateful | 


Impreſſions from ſenlible Os Altterbuyy, 
Out uuns, reciproca 
1. We; not others: it 
phaſis or oppoſition, 
We wr/olver might diſtin 
ther than we vihally do, wou 


added to we 


number in worde a great deal far. 
we find out but ſome tit denomina- 


tions da fignify them by. Lede. 
2. Us; not Others, in the oblique caſes, 

Safe In e,, while on evr/elver we and, 

The fea bs ours, and that defends the land. Dryden. | 


Our contethion is not Intended to inſtru God, who e our 


and therefore wo mult not think to have confeſled aright till that be 


dns. 5 Duty of Mas. 
Ov niv'iy is uſed in the regal ſtile. 
To make ſoclety 
The (weeter weleame, we will keop eff | 
"Fil tupper-time alone. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


Wo anrjolf will follow 
In the wan battles 


k Sha 
Not ſo much as a treaty can be obtained, unleſ\ we would de. | 


nude e of all force to detend us. Clarenden. | 
Ovan. „% Tanner bark; rather %. Ain/wworth. 
Ouest, #. 4 [ofle, Saxon.) A blackbird. | 
The merry lark her mattins fings aloft, 
The thruth replies, the mavis defcant plays, 
The wet thrills, the ruddock wardles tott 4 
o goodly all agree, with tweet conſent, 
T's this day's merrimonts 8 : 
"The e cock ſo black of hue, Oy 
With orange tawney bill. Shateſpoare, | 
Vhruthes and ee, of blackbirds, were commonly fold for three 


pane a- piece, 
T4 Ovar, v. a. [oufer, ter, French. ] 
1. To vacate 1 to take away. 
Multlylivation of aQtions upon the cafe were rare 
thereby wager of law hd, which ditcouraged many tyitz, 
a, To deprive; to cjeQ. 
Though the deprived bithops and clergy went out upon account 


the oaths, yet this made nv him. No not even when they 
were aftually deprives and «fot by at of parliament, Lg. 
Ovr. adv. [ur, Saxon; a7, Dutch, ] 


1 Not within. 


1333 [the plural of my/e//.] | 
by way of em- 


16. At a loſs; in a puzzle, 


erer * 


| 


Hatecvili on Previdence. 


, and 
Hales } 


21. It is added emphatically to verbs of diſcovery. 
fins much better than ourſelyes do, but It is to humble oe, 


OUT 


The with iff 2 ſhiningy 
Looks charming with a lighter lining; 
The out, if Indian figures ſtain, 
The infide muſt be r v7 = plain. 
„It is generally oppoſed to in. 
15 That blind bac 6-55 that abuſes every one's eyes 
own are out, pet ger Judge how deep I am in love. 
In a ſtate of diſcloſure. CE) 
. Fruits and grains are half a year in concoQing z whereas leaves 
are out and perfect in a month. | Bacon, 
4. Not in confinement or concealment. 
ö Nature her cuſtom holds, 
Let ſhame ſay what it will, when theſe are gone 


Prur. 
becauſe his 


'The woman will be - j Shakeſpeare 
From the place or houſe. 
. Out with 1 dog, ſays one; what cur is that? ſays another: 
whip him out, ſays the third, | Shakeſpeare. 
6. From the inner part, 
This Is the place _ the prieſts ſhall boil the treſpaſs offering; 
that they bear it not out into the utter court, to ſanctify the people. 


7. Not at home: as, when you called I was out. 
8. In a ſtate of extinction. | 
It was great ign'rance, Gloſter's eyes being out, 
To let him live; where he arrives he moves 
All hearts. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
This candle burns not clear; 'tis I muſt ſnuff it, 
Then out it goes. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Bid thy ceremony give thee cure ! | 
Think'ſt thou the fiery fever will go cut 
With titles blown from adulation? Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Her candle goeth not out by night. 
9. In a {tate of being exhauſted. 
When the butt is % we will drink water, not a drop before; 
bear up and board them. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
Large coals are propereſt for dreſſing meatz and when they are 
out, If you happen to miſcarry in any diſh, lay the fault upon want 
of coals, : Soli. 
10. Not in employment; not in office. 
So we'll live and hear poor rogues 
Talk of court news, and we'll talk with them too, 
Who loſes, and who wins; who's in, who's out. Shakeſpeare. 
11. Not in any ſport or party. 
The knave will ſtick by thee : he will not ov? : he is true bred. 


I am no ſo as I ſhould be; 
But I'll ne'er out. Shak/ſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra. 
I never was out at a mad frolick, though this is the maddeſt I 


ever undertook. Dryden, 
12. Lo the end. 
Hear me ont; 
He reap'd no fruit of conqueſt, but theſe bleſſings. Dryden. 
You have ſtill your happineſs in doubt, 
Or elſe tis paſt, and you have dream'd it out. Dryden. 
The tale is long, nor have I heard it out; 
Thy father knows it all. Addiſon's Cato. 
13. Loudly ; without reſtraint, 
At all I laugh, he laughs no doubt; ; 
The only difference is, 1 dare laugh out. Pope. 


14. Not in the hands of the owner. ä 
If the laying of taxes upon commodities does affect the land that 
is out at rack rent, it is plain it does equally affect all the other land 
in England too. ; Locke. 
Thoſe lands were out upon leaſes of four years, after the expira- 
tlon of which tenants were obliged to renew. Arbutbnot. 
15. In an errour | 
As he that hath been often told his fault, 
And till perſiſts, is as impertinent 
As a muſielan that will always play, 
And yet is always out at the ſame note. Roſcommon. 
You are mightily ent to take this for a token of eſteem, which is 
no other than a note of infamy. L'Eftrange. 
This 1 have noted for the uſe of thoſe who, I think, are much 
out in this point, Kettlexvell, 
According to Hobbes's compariſon of reaſoning with caſting up 


himſelf out, though after repeated trials he may not ſee in which 
article he has miſreckoned, Swift, 


Like a dull actor now, 
I have forgot my part, and I am owt, 
Even to full diſgrace. | Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
This youth was ſuch a mercurial, as the like hath ſeldom been 
known; and could make his own part, if at any time he chanced 
to be out, 1 Bacon's Henry VII. 
17. With torn cloaths. The parts being ont, that is, 
not covered, 8 
Evidences ſwore; 
Who hither coming ant at heels and knees, 
For this had titles. 
18. Away, fo as to conſume. 
Let all perſons avoid niceneſs in their cloathing or diet, becauſe 
they dreſs and comb out all their opportunities of morning devotion, 
and ſeep out the care for their ſouls. 


Dryden, 


19. Deficient: as, out of pocket, noting loſs. 


Upon the great Bible, he was out fifty pounds, and reimburſt 


himſelf only by ſelling two copies. Fell. 
20. It is uſed emphatically before alas. 

Out, alas no fea I find, 

Iz troubled like a lover's mind. Suckling. 


If ye will not do fo, be ſure your fin will find you ours Num: xxxii. 


Our. interje@, 
1. An expreſſion of abhorrence or expulſion. 


Out on thee, rude man | thou doſt ſhame thy mother. Shake/. 
Out varlet from my fight, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
2 you mad -headed ape! a weazle hath not ſuch a deal of 
cen. 
Out of my door, you witch 
Out, out, out« ö 
Ont, ent, hyena ; theſe are 
To break all Rich. 
2. It has ſometimes won after it. 
Out wpon this half-fac'd fellowſhip, 
Ont ue It, 1 have lov'd 
Three whole days together; 
And am like to love three more, 
If it prove fair weather. 


wonted arts, 


Proverbs, xxxi. 18. 


Taylor. ö 


Shateſpeare's Henry IV. 
! you hag! | 
wee Merry Mrver of Windſor. | 
Y 
Milton's Agoniſtes. | 
Shakeſpeare, | 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Exekiel, xlvi. 20. | 


Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


accounts, whoever finds a miſtake in the ſum total, muſt allow. 


| 


Sac - 

Our of. pres. [Of ſeems | 13 Not out of cunning, but a train 
out fl 8 adh the fenſs of 70 e = — — — ge Het 
1. From; — produce. | Cromwell ad earl of Mancheſter of having wy? 
So many Neroes and Caligulas, the parliament our of cowardice. , fach 
Ont of thele crooked ſhores muſt daily riſe. Spenſer. hoſe that have recourſe to a new creation of watery 7 | 

rds coming many hundred years after, could not know | as do it out of lawineſs and ignorance, or ſuch as do It ov 2 

what was done in former ages, nor deliver certainty of any thing, but . Burnet's Theory of tht f wt 
what they feigned out of their own unlearned heads. | nſer. iſtingulſh betwixt thoſe that take ſtate upon them, py 
Alders and aſhes have been ſeen to grow out of ficeplesz but | of pride and humour, and thöſe that do the ſame in __ 
| the manifeſtly grow out of clefts, , Bacon. | with the neceſſity of their affairs. * ory 
vices of fruits are watry and oily 1 among the watry are all the Make them conformable to laws, not only for wrath of obe 
fruits ent of which drink is ex z 8 the grape, the apple, the | fear of the magiſtrate's power, which is but a weak princes grit 
pear, and oo Bacon. diencez but out of conſcience, which is a firm and la 1 
He is ſoftet Ovid; he touches the paſſions more delicately, | ciple. the 


and performs all this ext of hit oven fund, without diving into the | 
ſelences for a ſupply, 1 __ " Ry 


| _ conclave divers conſultations about an holy-war 


Or 


2. Not in; noting excluſion, diſmi | 
dereliction. * b nee, abſence, or 


| The ſacred nymph 
Was out of Dian's favour, as it then beſel. 
Qaulltineſo 
Will ſpeak, though tongues were out of uſe, 
The cavern's mouth alone was hard to find 

Becauſe the path diſus d was out of mind. 
My retreat the beſt companions grace, 

Chiefs out of war, and ſtateſmen ot of place, 

| Does he fancy we can ſit, ; 

To hear his ut of faſhion wit ? | 
But he takes up with younger folks 


Tan Qua, 
Shalghean 
Daun. 
Py, 


Who, for his wine, will bear his Jo 0 
They are our of their element, and ogick is none of theres 
. 5 . 
3. No longer in. | Au en Lan 
Enjoy the preſent ſmiling hour; | 
And put it out of fortune's pow'r, 


4+ Boas ; wr, N. D!). 
He is witty out of ſeaſon; leaving the 
the cooler diGates of his 3 mne of nature, and 
Thov'lt ſay my paſſion's out of ſeaſon, 
F Cones gre example and misfortunes 
uld both conſpire to drive it from my thoy 
5. Not within relating as 7 houſe, s Aula. 
Court holy water in a dry houſe, is better than the 
out of door. Klees, — Yes: 
6. From; noting copy. N . 
St. Paul quotes one of their for this ſayi ' ; 
T. G.'s A. of them out 19 3 nes, 
7. From; noting reſcue, | | "Ree, 
Chriſtianity recovered the law of nature out of all tho 
with which it was overgrown in the times of paganiſm. Ai: 
8. Not in; noting e or irregularity * 
Why publiſh it at this juncture; and ſo U 
apart dud dee the work ? | f 8 2 
Uſing old thread - bare phraſes, will often make you he 
your way to find and apply them, $0 Sf 
9. From one thing to ſomething different, * 
He that looks on the eternal things that are not ſeen, will, th 
thoſe opticks, exaRly diſcern the vanity of all that is ride; 
be neither frighted nor flattered out of hls duty, Decay hw 
Words are able to perſuade men ot of what they find and = 
and to reverſe the very impreſſions of ſenſe, _ 150 
10. To a different ſtate from; in a different tate, 
That noble and moſt ſovereign reaſon, ; 
Like ſweet bells jangled our 4 tune and harſh ; 
'That unmatch'd form and feature of blown youth, 
Blaſted with extaſy. Shakeſpeare's Hanis, 


When the mouth is out of taſte, It maketh things tate fone 
times ſalt, chiefly bitter, and ſometime loathſome, but never fn 


Bacon. 


By the fame fatal blow, the earth fell out of that regular form 


wherein it was produced at firſt, into all theſe irregularities in in 
preſent form. Burnet on the Barth 
They all at once employ their thronging darts, 
But our of order thrown, in air they join, 
And multitude makes fruſtrate the deſign, Dhda, 
11. oY according Wn 1 
That there be an equality, ſo that no man acts or ſpeaks u 
character. : x Broome Views tp . 
12. To a different ſtate from; noting ſeparation, 
Whoſoever doth meaſure by number, muſt needs be 
of love with a thing that hath ſo many faults ; whoſoever by weight 
cannot chuſe but eſteem very highly of that wherein the wit of fo 
ſcrupulous adverſaries hath not hitherto obſerved any defect, which 
themſelves can ſeriouſly think to be of moment, Hecker, 
If ridicule were employed to laugh men out of vice and folly, i 
might be of ſome uſe; but it is made uſe of to laugh men we of 
virtue and good ſenſe, by attacking every thing ſolemn and ſerious, 


| Audifan's Spedtater 
13. Beyond. e 


Amongſt thoſe things which have been received with great rea. 
ſon, ought that to be reckoned which the ancient pratice of the 
church hath continued ove of mind, | Huter. 

What, our of hearing gone ? no ſound, no word ? 
Alack, where are you ? Shakeſpeare, 

I have been an unlawful bawd, time out of mind. Shakeſpeare, 

Few had ſuſpicion of their intentions, till they were both out of 
diſtance to have their converſion attempted. Clarendon, 

With a longer peace, the power of France with ſo great revenues, 
and ſuch application, will not encreuſe every year out of proportion 
to what ours will do. Temples 

He ſhall only be priſoner at the ſoldiers quarters; and when! 
am out of reach, he ſhall be releaſed. Dryder, 

We ſee people lulled aſleep with ſolid and elaborate diſcourſes of 
piety, who would be tranſported out of themſelves by the dellowings 
of enthuſiaſm. | ' Wdiſons 

Milton's ſtory was tranſacted in regions that lie out F the reach 
of the ſun and the tphere of the day. Aldiſons 

Women weep and tremble at the fight of a moving preacher, 
though he is placed quite our of their hearing. Addiſon, 

'The Supreme Being has made the beſt arguments for his own 
exiſtence, in the formation of the heavens and the earth, and 
which a man of ſenſe cannot forbear attending to, who . 


tly out 


the noiſe of human affairs. : uu 
14. Deviating from ; noting irregularity. 
Heaven defend but Rill 1 ſhould Rand ſo, 
So long as out of limit, and true rule, 
You ſtand againſt anointed majeſty | Shake peat: 


15. Paſt; without; noting ſomething worn out dr exe 


hauſted, 
| I an out of jv 
— How art thou ext of breath, when thou haſt breath 
To ſay to me that thou art ov? ef breath? Sale 
Out of hope to do any good, he directed his courſe to e 


in 
He found himſelf left far behind, 
Both out of heart and our of wind. 
1 publiſhed ſome fables, which are ont of prints 
16. By means of, . 
Out of that will I cauſe thoſe of Cyprus to mutiny. Shalyprart 
17. In conſequence of; noting the motive or . 
She is perſuaded I will marry her, ont of ber own boy on .. 
not out of my promiſe, Shakeſpeare s 0186 
he pope, out of the care of an univerſal 


H ud bra ts 
Abts. 


father, had in the 
againſt the Turk. 
Bacon's Henry Vil 


they do not grant ew? of the generoGty of their abe 


| may grant ent of mere impatience. = Ont 
$ ; 


% 
'O UT 
f * » 


'E® been dhe conſequerices of 4 

5 . of ambition, but for the defence 

; wen ent to us. ; | Atterbury. 

| _ of band's immediately ;- as that is eaſily uſed 

18. hi h 18 ready in the hand. „Und f 
U He bade c open wide his brazen gate, 

Which long time had been ſhut, and ove 0; 


Proclainfed J No more ado, 


our forces out of band, 
Bot l wren our boaſting enemy. 
7. 0, . To deprive by expulſion. | 
'( Ov members of both houſes who withdrew, were counted de- 
The and outed of their places in parliament, King Charles. 
French having been outed of their holds. Heylyn. 
3 of their orders, as were outed from their fat poſſeſſions, 
endeavour a re-entrance againſt thoſs whom they account 


ks, 
our, in compoſi 
ond or More 


of 4 necetfary War ; in! 


dy and peace through all his ſtate... 


DB: Dryden. 
tion, generally ſignifies ſomething be- 
than another; but ſometimes it be- 

tens emiſſion, excluſion, or ſomething external. 
Oora'eT- V. a. hou and act. To do beyond. 
ſo He has made me heir to treaſures, 

Would make me owt-ac? a real widow's whining. Orqway« 

4 OuTBA'LANCE. . 4. [our and balance.) To over- 

'arigh to preponderate. 1 
Let dull Ajax bear away my right, 8 

When all his days outhalance this one night. Dryden. 

h OUTBA Re v. 4. [out and bar.) To ſhut out by 


ifcation» 7 
—_ to outhay with painful pionings, 


: 


From ſea to ſea he heap'd a mighty mound, | Spenſer, 

7 Our b., v. 4. [out and bid.] To overpower by 
fading a higher price. 8 ' 
hiding 3.8 If 1 thy heart 

New love created be by other men, 

Which have their ſtocks entire, and can in tears, 

In fighs, in oaths, in letters outbid me, . 

This new love may beget new fears. Donne. 

For Indian ſpices, for Peruvian gold, 

Prevent the greedy, and outbid the bold. - Pope. 
Our»1'pDER. . / [out and bid.) One that outbids. 
Our ED. adj, [out and blow.) Inflated ; ſwol- 

len with wind. | | | 
At their roots grew floating palaces, 


Whoſe outbloxon bellies cut the yielding ſeas. Dryden. 
Ov/rn0RN. adj. [out and orn.] Foreign; not native. 
Qu'rzouND. adj, [out and Sound.] Deſtinated to a 

dülant voyage 3 not coming home. 
Triumphant flames upon the water float, 

And outbound ſhips at home their voyages end, Dryden. 

q QuTBRA'VE, v. @. [out and brave.) To bear 
down and defeat by more daring, inſolent, or ſplen- 
did appearance. 5 

| would outſtare the ſterneſt eyes that look, 

Outbrave the heart moſt daring on the earth, 


To win thee, lady. Sb eſpeare. | 
Here Sodom's tow'rs raiſe their proud 7 * on high, | 
The tow'rs, as well as men, outbrave the ſky. Copley. 


We ſee the danger, and by fits take up ſome faint reſolution to 
qutlrave aud break through it. L' Eftrange. 
Our ZEN. v. @. [out and brazen.) To bear: 
down with impudence. C1 
OAK. n. / [our and break.) That which 
breaks forth; eruption. 5 ' 
Breathe his faults ſo quaintly ; 

That they may ſeem the taints of liberty, . 


The flaſh and outbreak of a fiery mind. Shak:ſpeare. | 
7. Ouranea'THE. v. a, [out and breathe.) _ 
1. To weary by having better breath. | 
Mine eyes ſaw him : | 
Rendering faint quittance, wearied and outbreath'd, 
To Henry Monmouth, © © + 5 Shakeſpeare. 


4. To expire. : NE OE IT | 
That fign of laſt ourbreathed life did ſeem. Spenſer. 
Ourca'sr, part. [out and caff. It may be obſerved, 
that both the participle and the noun are indifferently 
accented on either ſyllable. It ſeems moſt analo- 
gous to accent the participle on the laſt, and the 
dona on the firſt. ] fn. | 
. Thrown into the air as refuſe, as unworthy of notice. 
Abandon ſoon, I read, the caitive ſpoil 
Of that ſame outcaſt carcais. " Spenſer. 
. Baniſhed ; expelled, | 
Behold, inſtead 55 
Of us outcaſt, exil'd, his new delight 8 
| Mankind created, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
UTCasT, 2. J. Exile; one 1 om one expelled. 
let's be no ſtoleks, nor no ſtocks, 
Or go devote to Ariſtotle, 


At Ovid, be an outcaſt quite abjut'd. Shakeſpeare. | 
0 dee ee „ee 
Onaft of Naples, England's bloody ſcourge ! Shakeſpeare. 
For me, outcaft of human race,” 
Love's anger only waits, and dire d ſgrace | | Prior. 
He digs fad outcaſt of each church and tate! \ 
And harder till flagitious, yet not greats Pope 
(NUTITTYER . 4. [out and craft] To excel in 
Waning, | N TEE 
Italy hath evtcrafted him, | | 
"hang he's at fome hard 1 "ng fine Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
bs 1 


n. J. [out and cry. ] 
| Cty of vehemence cry of diſtreſs; clamour, 
heſe eutcries the magiſtrates there ſhun, ſince they are readil 
barkered unto here. '* Spenſer on Ireland. 
1 ſtrange thy outcry, and thy words ſo ſtrange 


y 1240 


oQ 


interpoſeſt, that my ſudden hand „ 
ted, ſpares. | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
I make my way 

Phere noiſes, _tumults, onutcries, and alarms | 
10 W Cabo TN Denham. 

amour of deteſtation.- 2 
Mick 18 not any one vice, incident to the mind of man, againſt 
© the world has raiſed ſuch a loud and univerſal outcry, as 
1 * ingratitude. ough, 
| > Publick (ale ;, an auction. Ainſworth, 
* Ab. v. a. [out and dare.] To venture be- 


Myſelf, my brother, and ble SE 15: 
That brought you home, und boldly dd exitidare 
gers of the time. (i 6/44. 
823 ro date.) To 28 

of the law, in thoſe places, fi legal obe- 
kith, the circumciſion, and the like pat ame Þ xr bread 
wont a. "8flical grace of giving up the whole heart to Chriſt, 
Os, , fuch judaical obſervances. Hammond 
or do'. *. a, 
orm be 0 


Leut and do.) To excel; to ſurpaſs; 
nd another. ' 


et 


Hal. 


af 


4 


| 


; 


* % wy 
P | 
o UN 
* 1 +» * 


What brave commander is not proud to ſee 
Thy brave Melantius in his gallantry Þ- 7 
Our greateſt ladies love to ſee their — 115 
Outdone by thine, in what themſelyes have worn. 

Heav'nly love ſhall ovdo helliſh hate, 

Giving to death, and dying to redeem, 
So dearly to redeem what helliſh hate 
So eaſily deſtroyed, _ 3 
Here let theſe who boaſt in mortal things, 
Learn their greateſt monuments of fame, 
And ſtrength, and art, are eafily outdone 
By ſpirits reprobate. 
An impoſtor outdoes the original. 
Now all the gods reward and bleſs my ſoz 
Thou haſt this day thy father's youth aufen. 
I muſt confeſs the encounter of that day 
Warm'd me indeed, but quite another way z 
Not with the fire of youth, but generous rages 
To ſee the glotles of my yourhful age 
80 far outdone, | | | Dryden. 
The boy's mother, deſpiſed for not having read a ſyſtem of lo- 
gick, outdoes him in it. RY 
I grieve to be outdone by Gay, 
In my own humourous biting way. 
To OuTpwe't, v. a. [out and 
yond, Ar 


Waller. 

| Milton, 
Mil one 
L'Eftrange. 
Dryden, 


: 


o | r Swift. 
d well.] To ſtay be- 
He ovrdevels his hour, | 
. For lovers ever run before the clock. | Shakeſptare. 
Ou'TER. adj. [from out.] That which is without: 
oppoſed to inner. 5 | | 
he kidney is a conglomerated gland only in the outer part: for 

the inner part, whereof the papillz are compoſtd, is muſcular. 
; Grew's C mol, 
Ou'TERLY. adv. [from outer.) Towards the outſide. 
In the lower jaw, two tuſks like thoſe of a boar, ſtanding ovterly, 
an inch behind the cutters. Grew's Muſeum. 
Ou"TERMosT. adj. [ſuperlative, from outer.) Re- 
moteſt from the midſt. | 
Try if three bells were made one within another, and air be- 
twixt each ; and the 3 bell were chimed with a hammer, 
how the ſound would differ from a ſingle bell. Bacon. 
The outermoſt corpuſcles of a white body have their various 
little ſurfaces of a ſpecular nature. | Boyle. 
Many handſome contrivances of draw. bridges I had ſeen, ſome- 


times many upon one bridge, and not only one after, or behind 
another, but alſo ſometimes two or three on a breaſt, the outermeſf 


horſe and carriages. 
To OuTrA'CE. v. a. hea and face.] 
1. To brave; to bear down by ſhew of magnanimity ; 
to bear down with impudence, | | 
We ſhall have old ſwearing 
That they did give the rings away to men; 
But we'll outface them and out-ſwear them too 


Brown's Travels. 


Shak:ſpeare.' 
| Doſt thou come hither ; | 
To ovtface me with leaping in her grave? 
Be buried quick with her, and ſo will I. Shakeſpeare. 
Be fire with fire; f 
Threaten the threatener; and ouffuce the brow 1 
Of bragging horror. Shakeſpeare's King John. 
SI bewrayed ſome knowledge of their. perluns, but were r- 
fac 5 485 


Motten. 

2. To ſtare down. | | | 

We behold the ſun and enjoy his light, as long as we look to- 
Wards it cireumſpectly: we warm ourſelves ſafely while we ſtand 
near the fire; but if we ſeek to oveface the one, to enter into the 
other, we forthwith become blind or burnt. Raleigh. 

To OuTrAa'wn, v. 4. [out and fawn.) To excel in 

fawning. V ON 

In affairs of leſs import, 
That neither do us good nor hurt, 

And they receive as little by, 
Outfawn as much and out -· comply; 
And ſeem as ſcrupulouſly juſt 2. 
To bait the hooks for greater truſt, 
To OuTteLY'. v. a. [out and A.] 
mM. 3 

His evaſion wing'd thus ſwift with ſcorn, © 

Cannot oztfly our apprehenſions. 

5 | Horoſcop's great ſoul, | 
Rais'd on the pinions of the bounding wind, 
Outflew the rack, and left the hours behind 

OuTrO' RM, . 


ance, 


4 


Hudibras, 
To leave behind 


Shak. ſpeare. 


Garth. 
J. [out and form,] External appear- 


Cupid, who took vain delight. * 
In meer cu ns, until he loſt his ſight, Re 
Hath chang'd his ſoul, and made his object you. Ben Jonſon. 
To OuTFRoO'WN, v. 4. [out and frown.] Jo trown 
down; to over-bear by frowns, 
For thee, oppreſſed king, am I caſt down, 
Myſelf could elie cutfrewn falle fortune's frown. Shakeſpeare. 


outwards. | 
'Thoſe places are ſo fit for trade, having moſt convenient out- pate 

by divers ways to the ſea, and in-gates to the richeſt parts of the 

land, that they. would ſoon be enriched, Spenſer. 


To OuTc1'vE. v. 4. [out and give.) To ſurpaſs in 


Wing. | 
5 Eine bounteous play'r outgave the pinching lord. Dryden. 
To Ourtco', v. a. pret. outwent part. outgone. | out 
and go ] or 0 . 
1. To ſurpaſs; to excel. 
all ſhew of competence. 9 | Carewv. 
| While you practiſed the rudiments of war, you out-7vent all other 
' captains; and have ſince found none but yourſelf alone to ſu <9) ; 
| HORNS en. 
Where they apply themſelves, none of their neighbours mo 
them. Locke on Education. 
2. To go beyond; to leave behind in going. 
Many ran afoot thither out of all cities, and out- bent them, and 
came unto him. | Mart, vi. 33. 
3. To circumvent; to overreach. 
N M.᷑olleſſon 
Thought us to have out- gone 
| With a quaint invention. 
To Ouroro'w. v. 4. [out and grow.] 
growth ; to grow too great or too old 
Much their work outgrew, | 
The hands diſpatch 'of two, gard'ning ſo wide. 
When ſome virtue much autgrows the reſt, 
It ſhoots too faſt and high. 
This eſſay 


8 Denbam. 
To ſurpaſs in 
for any thing. 


25 Milton. 


D den. 
wears a dreſs that poſſibly is not fo ſuitable kt the” 
grayer geniuſes, who have outgrovon all gaities of ſtile and youthful 
rellſhes. . Glanville's Scepſii, Pref. 

The lawyer, the tradeſman, the mechanic, have found ſo many 

arts to deceive, that they far outgrow the common prudence of 

' mankind. * Ne Swift, 

Ou'TovarD. n./. [out and guard.) One poſted at a 
diſtance from the main body, as a defence. 

| As ſoon as any foreign objeR preſſes the ſenſe, thoſe ſpirits 


þ 


1 


I. 


4, 


Locke. HEE 


ones ſerving for the retreat of the foot, and the middle for the | 


Ovu'TGATE, 1. 2 [ out and gate.] Outlet; pailage | 


to ſurvive. 


For frank, well ordered, and continual hoſpitality, he ont-wwent | 


o 


Do leattherwtgrardrof my moſtet᷑ Sb ft. yd 
R. of the . are ſent abr ad. 

Or to the parts remote obedient ij, 
Keep poſts advanc'd, and on the frontier lye. + Blackmores 
war FIRST: v. 4. [out and .] To overpower by 

e nE. & „„ \ tf 4 4.59 Ye . 
ere fe labours co gf% 
„„ ls beart-ſtruck injures. © © Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
0 OuTXNA'VE, v. 4. [out and nave.] "To Heat 
in knavery, h een [bas 
I be world calls it out-witting a man, when he's 


ISH, adj. [out and land.] . Not native; to- 
Vourſelf tranſplant 55 | 


A while from hence : .perchance aut/andifſþ ground 
Bears no more wit than ours; but yet more ſcant 


8 


OuTLA'nD 
reign. 


Are thole diverſions there which here abound. Donnes 
Tedious waſte of time to fit and hear | Say 

So many hollow compliments and lies, 2 

Ouslana iſp flatteries. 1 f Milton. 


Upon the approach of the king's troops under general Wille, who 
was uſed to the out/aridiſh way of making war, we put 3 
paſſive obedience. a 5 Addiſon. 
To UUTLA'ST. v. 4. {out and Jaff.} To ſurpaſs in 
duration, 55 | in 
Good houſewives, to malte their candles burn the longer, la 
them in bran, which makes them harder; inſomuch 48 they will 
out-/aft other candles of the fame ſtuff, half in half. 


Bacon. 
Summer's chief honou!, if thou hadſt ouz/afted 0 
Bleak winter's force that made thy bloſſoms dry. Milian. 


The preſent age hath attempted perpetual motions, whoſe tevolu- 
tions might our/aſt the exemplary mobility, and out- meaſure time 


itſelf Browns 

44g What wen be bord, $2.0 

When not from Helicoh's imagin'd ſpring, 

But ſacred writ, we burrow what we ſing? 

This with-the fabrick of the world begun, 3 

Elder than light, and ſhall outlaft the ſuns  ' Waller, 

Ou rraw. n. J [urlaga; Sax.] One excluded from 
the benefit of the law. A robber; a bandit. 

An outlaw In à caſtle keeps. Shakeſpeare's Henry vI. 

Gathering unto him. all the ſcatterlings and o—_ ou of the 

7 woods and mountains, he marched forth into the Engliſh pale. 


* 


f . | Spenlere 
As long as they were out of the protection of the law ; fo , 
Engliſhman might kill them, how ſhould they be other thun out- 
latvs and enemies to the crown of England? Dawiete 
You may as well ſpread out the unſun'd heaps | 
Of miſers treaſure by an cut/aw's den, © 
And tell me it is ſafe, as bid me hope Te 
Danger will let a helpleſs maiden pals. Miltcn, 
A drunkaid is cut/awed from all wor chy and creditable tonverſe t 
men abhor, luath, and deſpiſe him. | South. 


To Ou'rLAw. v. 4. o deprive of the benefits aritl 

protection of the law. 0-449: i le 924 
I had afon ip ; 
Now outlaw'd from my blood; he ſought my life. Shateſd. 
we He that is drunken, * 

Is outlaww'd by himſelf: all kind of ill | 

Did with his liquor ſlide into his veins. © 1  Herberts 
Like as there are particular perſons our/azved and proferibed by 
civil laws, ſo are there nations that are outlawed and proſcribed by 
the law of nature and nations. | Bacon. 
All thoſe ſpiritual aide ure withdrawn, which ſhould affiſt him to 
good, or fortify him againſt ill ; and like an ou:lawed petfon he is 
expoſed to all that will aſſault him. Decay of Pty. 


Ou“rLAWRVY. . J [from outlaw.) A decree by which | 


bs. 
* 


— 


any man is cut off from the community, and depriv- 
ed of the protection of the lay nnd 

By proſeription and bills of axelazpryy» 1 LAT 
Octavius, Antony, and Lepidus, 1 : 

Have put to death an hundred ſenators, ..._ "... Sbaleſpenre. 


Divers were returned knights and burgeifes for the parliament ; 
many of which had been by Richard III. attainted by outlavories, 
+! Ox Pace Remy VIE. 
To OuTLEA'P. v. 4. * and Teap.] "T's paſs by leap- 
inne, OR gn 
Ou"Turaye., . J. [from the verb.] Sally; flight; 

eſcape. F id der als 3; xt 

Sine youth muſt have ſome liberty, ſome ontleafs, they might 
be under the eye 4 a father, and then no very great harm can come 

f ö | | Locke on Education. 
Ov'TLET. . /. [out and ler.] Paſſage outwards; diſ- 

charge outwards; egreſs; po ſſage of egreſs. | 

Colonies and foreign plantations ate very n2ceffary, as outlets to 
Wh e nation. 9 8 Bacon 


125 


* 


enemy was deprived of that nſeful -e. Clarendon, 
So "(capes th* infuiting fire ius narrow gail, „ 
And makes ſmall ou7lets into open air. Dryd:n. 


Have a care that theſe members be neither the inlets nor outlet of 
any vices; that they neilner give admiſſion to the temptation, nor 
de expteſſive of the conception of them. | Kay. 
Ovu'TL1NE. . / [out and iins.] Contour; line by 
which any figure is defined; extremity, 
Painters, by their eine, colours, lights, and ſhadowy, repre- 

ſent the ſame in their pictures. 4.7 | 
To OuUT11'vs, v. a. [out an 


4 


ene Dryden. 
d live.] To live beyond; 
Will theſe moſſed trees, ia 14905 


That have ortliv'd the eagle, page thy heels, © 
And ſkip when thou point'ſt out? FREY Shakeſpeares 
Die two months ago, and not forgotten! | 
Yer then there is hopes a great man's memory 
May outlive his life half a year, Shakeſpeare Hamlet. 


He that ovtliver this day, and comes ſafe home, 
Will ſtand a tiptoe when this day is nam'd, 
His courage Was fo fignal that day, 
expected from it, if he had curlived it, 
RIA Thou muſt /w Og 
Thy youth, thy ſtrength, thy beauty, which will change 
To wither'd, weak, and gray. '' Milton's Paradiſe Leſt, 
Time, Which made them their fame outiive, - | 
To Cowley ſcarce did ripenels give. k 
The ſoldier grows leſs apprehenſive, by computing 
proportion of thoſe that oute a battle, to thole that 


2 Shakeſpeares 
that too much could not be 
hae yea Clarendon. 


: 4 
# . 


Denhame 
_ the dil. 
[ . * it. 

| r ant. 

Since we have loſt | * * \ 

Freedom, wealth, honout, which we value moſt, 
1. wiſh they would our lives a period give; Wy 
They live too long who happineſs 4e Dryden. 


It is of great conſequence where noble families are gone to decay; 
becauſe their titles our/ive their eſtates. 


4 
1 


Pray out/ive me, and then die as ſoon ay you plea 2 
Tuo bacon- flitehes made his Sunday's chear; 
Some the poor had, and ſome out«/iv'd the years Harte. 


Ourii'vex. . % [out and live.] A ſurviver. 
To Ourto'ok. v 4. [out and look.) To face down ; 


upon 
Which are poſted upon the ont-guards, ſmaledlately ſcowre off to 


this aQtion outdone his former deeds doubly. Shokeſp. 
| | 


to browW bet. 
Icull'd theſe fiery ſpirits from the world, is 
To outhok conqueſt, and to win renbwn, "IC 
wa E jaws of danger an death. Shakeſpcare. 


To 


3 


OUT 


*. eee v, 4. Lens and Jufre.) To excel in 
1 1 others 1 have ſeen, ns that diamond of yours out- 
luſtre: many I have beheld. Shakeſpeare's Gebel 

OvurLY'ino, part. adj, [out and c.] Not in the 
common courſe of order ; removed from the gene- 


ral ſcheme, 
The laſt ſurvey 1 propoſed of the four ont-lying empires, was 
that of the Arabians, Temple. 
We have taken all the our-lying parte of the Spaniſh monarchy, 
and made impreſſions upon the very heart of it, Addiſon. 
Jo OuTMEA' URN, v. a, [out and meaſure.) To ex- 
ceed in meaſure, 2 A 
The preſent age hath attempted perpetual motions and engines, 
and thoſe revolutions might out-laſt the exemplary mobility, and 
out-meaſure time itſelf, Brown. 
To OuTNU MuBR, v. 4. [out and number.] To ex- 
ceed in number, 
The ladies came in fo great a body to the opera, that they our - 
numbered the enemy. Addiſon's Spettator. 
To OuTMA'RCH, v. 4. [out and march,] To leave 
behind in the march, 
The horſe oww/-marched the foot, which, by reaſon of the heat, 
way not able to uſe great expedition. Clarendon. 
Ou'TMo0sT. adj, [out and weſt.) Remoteſt from the 


middle, Chaos retir'd, 


At from her oe works a broken foe. Milton. 
If any man · it Is not e = wy _ by uy 
laſs, there is e ſame difficulty. 
! e parts of the glaſs, ER n 
The generality of men are readier to fetch a reaſon from the im- 
menſe Nane of the ſtarry heavens, and the cu walls of the 
world, | Bentley. 
Ourya'nion, . / [out and pariſh.) Pariſh not lying 
ithin the walls, 
2h the greater ontpariſher many of the poorer pariſhioners, through 
neglect, do periſh for want of ſoine heedful eye to overlook them. 
; Graunt, 
OurrAAT. . J. [out and part.] Part remote from 
the centre or main body. 
He is appointed to ſupply the biſhop's juriſdletlon and other ju- 
dicial offices in the oha of his dioceſe, Ayliffe. 
To Our. v. a. [out and pace.] To outgo; to 


leave behind. 
| Orion's ſpeed 


Id not owtpace thee z or the horſe Laomedon did breed, 
Ms, Chapman's Iliadi. 
9% Ourtrov'r, v. a, [out and pour. ] To emit; to 
ſend forth in a {tream, | 
He looked and ſaw what number, numberleſs 
The city gates owt-pour'd ; light arm'd troops 
In coats of mail and military pride. Milton's Par, Reg. 
Jo Our. v. 4. [out and prize.) To exceed in 
the value ſer upon it. 4 
Either your unparagon'd miſtreſs Is dead, or 
She's oi, by a trifle, Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, 
9% Ou'TRAGE, v. 4. Fate French.] To injure 
violently or contumeliouſly ; to inſult roughly and 
tumultuouſly. | 
Ah heavens ! that do this hideous act behold, 
And heavenly virgin thus outraged fee; - 
How can the vengeance juſt ſo long withhold ! Spenſer, 
The news put divers young bloods into ſuch a fury as the Engliſh 
ambaſſadors were not without peril to be ovtraged. Bacon. | 
Baſe and Inſolent minds outrage men, when they have hopes of 
doing It without a return. Atterbury. | 
'This interview evtrager all decency z ſhe forgets her modeſty, and 
betrays her virtue, by giving too long an audience, „ Broome, 
1 v. u. Lo commit exorbitancies. Not 
n vie, h 
Three or four pou ones In court will outrage in apparel, huge 
hoſe, monſtrous hats, and gariſh colours, Aſebum. 
Ou'TRAGrN, J [outrage, French. 
1. * violence 1 tumultuous miſchief, 
o wrought great 0rages, Waſting all the country where he went. 
Spenſer on Ireland, 


Spenſer, 


He doth himſelf in ſceret fhrowd, 
To fly the vengeance for hls outrage due. 
In that beaſtly fury 
He has been known to commit owerage, 
And cheriſh tations. 
Uncharitably with me have you dealt, 
And ſhametully my hopes by you are butcher'd ; 
My charity ts outrage Shatoſpeare't Richard III. 
8. This word ſeems to be uſed by P///;p; for mere com- 
motion, without any ill import, contrary to the uni— 
verſal uſe of writers. 
See with what extrage from the froſty north, 
The early valiant Swede draws forth his wings 
In battailous array Philips, 


OU'TRA'GIOUS. ag. [eatragenx, French, It ſhould, 
I think, be written extregeoxs ; but the cultom ſeems 
otherwiſe, ] 

1. Violent ; furious; raging z exorbitant; tumultuous; 
turbulent, | | 

Under him they committed divers the moſt extragionr villanies, 


Shateſpeare's Timon, 


that a baſe multitude can imagine. Sidney, 
As the went, her tongue did walk | | 
In foul reproach and termi of vile defpight, ; 
Vrovoking him by her extragions talk, 
e heap more vengeance on that wietched wight, Spenſer, 
hey view'd the vaſt immeaſurable aby, 
* n @ fea, dark, waſteful, wild, Milton. 
When he knew his rival freed and gone, 
He (wells with wrath 4 be makes trag MOAN 1 
He frets, he fumes, he Rates, he Kamps the ground ; 
"The hollow tower with clamours rings around, Dryden, 


a. Exceſlivez paſling reaſon or decency, 
My charattons of Antony and Cleopatra, though they are favour. 


abs to them, have nothing of extragiont panegyrick. Dryden, 
4+ Enurmous; atrocious, 
"Think not, although in writing 1 prefor'd 
The manner of thy vile exrmagiont erimer, 
"That theretwre 1 have forg'd; Shot ypeare's Henry VI. 


Oer, d. [from et.] Violently; 
twmultuouſly ; furioully. 
That people will have colour of employment given them, by 
which they will poll and {poll e entraginfly, as the very enemy 
cannot do worde. Spenſer on Par 


Let luſt burn never ſo ont for the preſent, yet ill | 
Ame chill thote heats. * 3 . 


OuTRA'Giovaxns, „ [from extragions.] Fury; 
Err 
more dilcroet omer, ted bim. 
he purely of his deities, without * to . 
News. Dryden. 
To Orne, wi Lest and reach.) To go be. 


This uſage Is derived from ſo many defcents of ages, that the 
cauſe and author outreach remembrance. Carco. 
Our forefathers could never dream ſo high a crime as parricide, 
whereas this outreacbes that fact, and exceeds the regular 1 
tions of murder. retun · 
To OuTR1'DB. v. 4. [out and ride.) To paſs by 
riding. | 
Ern, advantage age from youth hath won, 


„ 


As nut to be outridden, though outrun. Dryden. 
OvT-r1'pER. 3. /. [out and rider.] A ſummoner 
whoſe office is to cite men before the ſheriff, Di#. 


Our. adv. ab 55 
1. Immediately ; without delay, 

When theſe 4.05 had the ropes about their necks, the firſt 
was to be pardoned, the laſt hanged outright» Arbutbnot. 


3. See ; | 

y degrees accompliſh'd in the beaſt, YE 
He neigh'd wwtright, and all the ſteed expreſt. Addi ons 
To OuTROA'R, wv. 4. [out and roar. ] To exceed in 
roaring. 

O that I were 

Upon the hill of Baſan, to outroar 

The horned herd! Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra. 
Ou rob. 2. /. jou and rode, | Excurſion. 

He ſet horſemen and footmen, to the end that iſſuing out, they 
might make outrodes upon the ways of Jude, 1 Mac, xv. 41+ 
To OuTro'oT. v. a. [out and root,.] To extirpate ; 


to eradicate, 
Pernicjous diſcard ſeems 
Outrooted from our more than iron age; 
Since none, not ev'n our kings, approach their temples 
With any mark of war's deſtructive rage, | 
But ſacrifice unarm'd, Rowe's Ambitious Step-Mother. 
To Ourrvu'N. v. a. [ot and run.] | 
1. To leave behind in running. 
By giving th' houſe of Lancaſter leave to breathe, | 
It will outrun you, father, in the end. Shakeſpeare. 
The expedition of my violent love 
Outruns the pauſer reaſon, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
We may outrun, 
By violent ſwiftneſs, that which we run at. Shakeſpeare. 
When things are come to the execution, there is no ſecrecy com- 
parable to celerity, like the motion of a bullet in the air, which 


flieth ſo ſwift as it outruns the eye. Bacon. 
This advantage age from youth hath won, 
As not to be outridden, though outrun. Dryden. 


2, To exceed, | 
We outrun the preſent income, as not doubting to reimburſe our- 
ſelves out of the profits of ſome future project. Addiſon. 


OurTsca'rE. 2. J. [out and ſcape, | Power of eſcaping. 
o 


It paſt 
Our powres to lift aſide a log ſo vaſt, 
As barr'd all outſcape. | Chapman. 
in ſailing, | 
The word ſignifies a ſhip that ourſails other ſhips. Broome. 
To Oursco' kN. v. 4. [out and ſcorn.) To bear down 
or confront by contempt; to deſpiſe; not to mind. 
He ſtrives in his little world of man t' ourſcorn 3 
The to and fro conflicting wind and rain, Shakeſpeare. 
To OuTs88't., wv. a, [out 28 
1. To exceed in the price for which a thing is ſold ; to 
ſell at a higher rate than another. ' 
It would ſoon improve to ſuch a height, as to ourſe/ our neigh- 
bours, and thereby advance the proportion of our exported commo- 


d ties. 8 | Temple. | 
2, To gain an higher 2 | 
Her pretty actlon did oe her gift, 
And yet enrich'd it too. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 


To OuT$Hi'NE, v. a. [out and frine.] 
1. To emit luſtre, 
Witneſs my ſon, now in the ſhade of death; 
Whoſe bright ennie beams thy cloudy wrath 
Hath in eternal darkneſs folded up. Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
2. To excel in luſtre. NE 
By Shakeſpeare's, Jonſon's, Fletcher's lines, 
Our ſtage's luſtre Rome's obne. | Denham. 
Beauty and greatneſs are ſo eminently joined in your royal high- 
neſs, that it were not eaſy for any but a poet to determine which of 
them ortfhines the other. 3 
Homer does not only _ all other poets in the varicty, but 
alſo in the novelty of his characters. | Addiſon, 
We ſhould fee ſuch as would eine the rebellious part of their 
fellow-ſubjeCts, as much in their gallantry as in their cauſe. 40. 
Such accounts are a tribute due to. the memory of thoſe only, 
who have ebene the reſt of the world by their rank as well as 
their virtues. | Alterbury. 
Happy you ! 
ot 


PY 2 85 
Whoſe charms as tar all other nymphs outfoiney 


As others gardens are excell'd by thine. Pope. 
To OuTsHoo'r, v. 4. [out and het.] 
1. Jo exceed in ſhooting, | 
The forward youth a ; | 
Will learn t' ew7/boor you in your proper bow. Dryden. 


2. To ſhoot beyond. | 
Men are reſolved never to ont their forefathers mark ;z but 
write one alter another, and ſo the dance goes round in a circle, 


x NS Norris, 
Ovu'"T81D8, . J [out and dt.] 
1. n ſurface; external part. ye 
What pity that ſo exquiſite an eut/ide of a head thould not have 


one grain of ſenſe in jt. | L' Eftrange. 
Ihe leathern ende, boiſt'rous as it was, 
Gave way and bent. Dryden. 


2. Extreme part; part remote from the middle. 

Hold an arrow in a flame for the ſpace of ten pulſes, and when it 
cameth forth, thoſe parts which were on the ourfides of the flame 
are blacked and turned into a coal. Bacon, 
3. Superficial appearance. 

You ſhall find his vanities foreſpent 
Were but the eut/ide of the Roman Brutus, 
Covering diſcretion with a coat of folly. Shakeſpeare, 

manners, will come in their due time. Locke. 

Created beings fee nothing but our outfide, and can therefore only 

frame a Judgment of us from our exterior aRions, Addiſen's Spe, 
4+ The utmoſt, A barbarous uſe. | 

Two hundred load upon an acre, they reckon the oxrfde of what 

ix to de laid, Mortimer's Huſbandry, 

PP Tons z external man, 
ortune torbid, my Ade have not charm'd her | Shateſs. 
BO ede promileth as much as can be expected from * 
Bacon, 


What admir' thou, what tranſports thee ſo ? 
| An 712 # fair, no doubt, and worthy well 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
I threw open the door of my chamber, and found the family 


Randlag on the de. Seba 
[ext and ft.) To fit beyond the 


To OuTsA1'l, v. a. [out and ſail.] To leave behind | 


— dt. Ad W 


Dryden. 


The ornaments of converſation, and the at/ide of fathlonable 


' To OurTsLs'By. V. a, [our and ap. ] To lee, 9. 


— 


To Oursr RAK. w. a: 


To Ours ORT. v. a. 


our. 


He that prolongs his male and factifices he view. 
other eniencies, to his l p, 1 ding un vel 
eee, 


yond. 3 Þ be. 
Lovers, to bed; tis almoſt mes 
I fear we ſhall outſleep 1 — 6m 
out ahd pal 70 e. 
ſomething beyond; to exceed. ] To Peak 
Rich ſtuffs and ornaments of houſhold 
I find at ſuch proud rate, that it aufen 


Poſſeſſion of a ſubject. bakeſooary 
[out and FS i To ech 
Let's teach ourſelves that honourable flop, 


Not to outſport diſcretion, : f 
To Ours RBA D. v. 4. [out and gr, Raue 


- yond, 


to diffuſe. . 1 
With ſails outſpread we fly. FO 
To OuT8TA'ND, , 4. [out and Hand.] 
1. To ſupport z to reſiſt. 7 
Each could demoliſh the other's work with eaſe 
a man of them tolerably defend his own ; which * 8h, but nn 
N the firſt attack that was made. | yr Never ty 
2. To ſtand beyond the proper time, "al 
I have ourflood my time, which is material 
Io the tender of our preſent. Shakeſpeare's c 
To OuTsTrA'nD. v. . To protuberate trom 2 
. body. n 
Ou rs TA TRE. v. a. {ant and fare.) T 
to brow-beat; to outface with A 2 dom; 
4 1 8 ga the ſterneſt my that. look, 
o win thee, lady. Shakeſpeare's 
Theſe e windows, this Werlte uin. 
Ourftares the lids of large · lookt tyrann 3 


OuTSTRE'ET., . / [out and fre] Street in 02” 


4 tremities of a town. 1787 
» OUTSTRE"TCH, v. 4. [out and rech. 
tend; to ſpread out. 1 as ] Tow 
| Make him ſtand upon the mole-hill, 
That caught at mountains with cut. rere bed arms, © 
Out-ftretch'd he lay, on the cold ground, and oft Tt, 
Curs'd his creation, | Milton's Paradi 
A mountain, at whoſe verdant feet _ «Ly, 
4 moon plain, out-flretch'd in circuit wide 
y picalant, Milton's ! dy 
Does Theſeus burn? a ku 
And mult not the with our-fretch'd arms receive hm] 
| And with an equal ardour meet his vows ? Ka 
To Ou'TsTRIP, v. a. [This word Skinner derives f. 


out and /pritzen, to ſpout, German, 1 Low is 
whether it might not have been originally out-trig 
the / being afterward inſerted.] To outgo; to leave 
behind in a race. | | 


If thou wilt 1 780 death, go croſs the ſeas, 


bop, 


. 


Do not ſmile at me, that I boaſt her off; 
For thou ſhalt find, ſhe will ou:-frip all praiſe, 
And make it halt behind her. Shakeſpeare; Tapi. 
Thou both their graces in thyſelf haſt more 
Out-ftript, than they did all that went before. Bay Jula. 
My ſoul, more earneſtly releas'd, 
Will ove-frip hers z as bullets flown before 
A later bullet may o'ertuke, the powder being more. Donn, 


A fox may be out-witted, and a hare ave-fripp, I. , 
He got the ſtart of them in A of Gala and — * 
fſripe them at length in point of knowledge. Seat 


With ſuch array Harpalice beſtrode | f 
Her Thracian courſer, and out- Hrip'd the rapid flood, 
To Ou"T-$WEETEN. v. 4. [out and fuveten.] To er- 
cel in ſweetneſs. | | 
The leaf of eglantine, which not to ſlander, 

.  Out-fweeten'd not thy breath. ,, Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline 
To OuTs8wEA'R. v. a. [out and ſwears To over- 
power by en G. c N hag c 
e We ſhall have old ſwearing, | | 

But we'll out- face them, and our-ſwear them tod. Shakyp. 
To Ou'r-To'NGus. v. 4. [eur and tongue.) To bear 

/ os rand 
: Let him do his ſpite: . 
My ſervices which 1 have done the fignory, © 
Shall ct tene his complaints. Shakeſpeare's Othells 
Ti e Out . v. a. [out and talk.) To over-power 
talk. 

This gentleman will cut-talt us all. Shakeſpeare 
To OuT-vA"LuE. v. 4. [out and value.) To tranicend 
in price, Sia 9255 

le gives us in this life an earneſt of expected joys, that ut. vat 

5 all thoſe momentary pleaſures it __ 4 

Ake. : : 

To QUTVE'NOM. v. a. [out and wenom,] To exceed 
in poiſon, p | 
Whols edge ls harper than thn ad eee 
101e e is er n the wor 
% Oni wry Wh ron ah dives N 
To Ourvi's, v. a. '[out and wie.] To exceed; i0 
A „ 
For folded flocks, oo fruitful plainty + ©) 
Fair Britain all the world ourwies- 1 
One of theſe petty ſovereigns will be ſtill endeavouring '0 04 
| the pomp of greate prince as well a9 n nk ih 
rank. x 
To OuT-v1'LLAIN. Vi: a. [out and willais.) To e. 
He hath eut-villain'd villainy ſo ſar, that the rarity redeerns wt 
AE ay . - Shakeſpeart's All well that ends 
To OuTvoi'cs. v. a. [out and voice.] To out · colt; 
to exceed in clamour. mY 
The Engliſh beach | 
Pales in the flood with men, with wives and bot, ba, Shak 
Whoſe ſhouts and claps out-woice the deep · mou 1 5 
To CR v. a. [ent and ver.] To conquef 0] 
turality of ſuffrages. 
Prey NA out -woted 15 other ſects of philoſopher, ned 
fame, nor number leſs than themſelves. * _ leave ont 
Toe OuTWwA'LK. v. a. {out and walk. ] To 
in walking. 2 
OuTwa'LL. . . Jo and wall. 

1. . t of a building. 

2. Superficial appearance. | 

3” For 97. rad that I am much more 

& Than my ont-wall, open this purſe, and take „E. 
What it contains. | 
Ov'rwanrd. adj; [wepeapd, Saxon: ] 

1. Materially external. 2 dle 

2. External; oppoſed to iar; viſible. 


If theſe ſhews be not oweward, which of you 


time of any thing, 
a 


| 


ut lia four Volſeians ? 


And live with Richmond from the reach of hell. Sal . 


ae G0, 


95 


7. 


= 


S 
K S ge va 


1. 


OWE 


man within him hide, | 
* Oh ah the outwvard fide | Sbaleſpeare. 
or pt invitations of us to that repentance, not only out- 
His the miniſtry of the word, but alſo inward, by the mo- 


in | D 
, irit. K uty of Man. 
geo of the 9 low'ring leave z but who can tell 
What outward hate might inward love conceal ? Dryden. 
5 trinſick; adventitious. ; | 
3 x Princes have their titles for their glories, 
autevard honours for an inward toil. Shakeſpeare. 
12 in peace, and having mourn'd your fin 
For ourevard Eden loſt, find paradiſe within. Dryden. 
Foreign, not inteſtine. RT | 
4. intended to raiſe an outward war to join with ſome ſedition 
. r Hayward. 
„ending to the out- arts. i 
Fo The fire will force its on a way, h 
Or, in the priſon pent, conſume tlie prey. Dryden. 


logy.] Carnal; corporeal; not ſpiritual. 
6. [in __ 189 ae inwardly moved to lift itfelf up by prayer, 
Phi man is ſurprized in ſome other poſture; God will rather 


3+ To have from any thing as the conſequence of a cauſe. 


4. To poſſeſs; to be the right owner of. For owe, 


to the inward motions of the mind, than to the outward form 
_ body 4 obs | Duppa. 
We may alſo pray againſt temporal iſhments, that is, any 
1d afflition, but this with ſubmiflion to God's will, accord- 
2 the example of Chriſt. Diity of Man. 
"TWARD» *. S; External form. N 
Ov | I do not rg a 
tward, and ſuch ſtuff within 
tr 2 but him. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
WAK D. adv, ic 
96% foreign parts: as, a ſhip outward bound. 
Lo the outer parts. tap 15 
OUTWARDLY: adv. [from outward.] 
Externally : oppoſed to —_— | : 
4 That which inwardly each man ſhould the church outwardly 
' ought to teſtify. ; 5 Hooker. | 
Griey'd with diſgrace, 3 their fears: 
ſeeming outwardly content Y 
N liar touch their wounded honour bears. Daniel. ö 


earance ; not ſincerely, 3 
0 nu les men are often — þ with ſome inward reverence 
for that goodneſs which they cannot be perſuaded to practiſe; nay, 
which they outwardly ſeem to deſpiſe, Spratt. 
Our wa Ds. adv. Towards the out parts. 
Do not black bodies conceive heat more eaſily from light than 
thoſe of other colours do, by reaſon that the light falling on them 
js not reflected outwards, but enters the bodies, and is often re- 


d refracted within them until it be ſtifled and loſt ? 
e 6 Newton's Optie is. 
0 Our WIA“. V. a. [out and wear, ] 
Thus ſpent already, how ſhall nature bear | 
The dews deſcending and nocturnal air. Pope. 
1. To laſt longer than ſomething elſe, 
Wrath is a fire, and jealouſy a weed; 
The ſparks ſoon quench, the ſpringing weed out-eweed. 
Spenſer. 


ſs tediouſly. 

235 55 the * I the night out- wear, 

7. Ourwe'ED. v. 4. [out and weed.] To extirpate 
az a weed, 


„D Ourwer'GH. v. 4. [out and weigh.] 
1. To exceed in gravity. 
Theſe inſtruments require 
e weight to be moved, as may be equal unto it, beſides that other 
ſuper-added power whereby it is out-weighed and moved. Wilkins. 
2, To preponderate ; to excel in value or influence. 
If any think brave death out-wweighs bad life . 
Let him expreſs his diſpoſition. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
All your care is for yout prince I ee, | 
Your truth to him out-wveighs your love to me. Dryden. 
Whenever he finds the hardſhip of his ſlavery out-rveigh the 
yalue of his life, it is in his power, by reſiſting the will of his 
maſter, to draw on himſelf the death he deſires. | Lockes 
The marriage of the clergy is attended with the poverty of ſome 
of them, which is balanced and out-weighed by many ſingle ad- 
yantages, Atterbury. 
7 Ourwe'LL, v. a. 
Not in uſe. . : 
As when old father Nilus 'gins to ſwell, 
With timely pride about the Egyptian vale, 
Ris fattie waves do fertile line out- well, 
And overflow each plain and lowly dale. Spenſer. 
0 Ourwi'T, v. a. [out and wwit,] To cheat; to 
overcome by ſtratagem. | | 
The truer hearted any man is, the more liable he is to be im- 
on; and then the world calls it out-witting a man, when he 
1 only out-knaved. | \ L'Eflrange. 
Jultice forbids defrauding, or going beyond our brother in any 
Manner, when we can over-reach and out-<vit him in the ſame. 
Kettlewell. 
After the death of Craſſus, Pompey found himſelf out- cite by 
Ceſu, and broke with him. | Dryden. 
| Nothing is more equal in juſtice, and indeed more natural in the 
Ureft conſequence of effects and cauſes, than for men wickedly wiſe 
to aut. oi themſelves z and for ſuch as wreſtle with Providence, to 
trip up their own heels, South, 


OuTwork, n. J [out and work.) The parts of a| 


fortification next the enemy. 
ake care of our out-wwork, the navy royal, which are the walls 
the kingdom ; and every great ſhip is an impregnable fort; and 
Ur many ſafe and commodious ports as the redoubts to ſecure them. 


Bacon, | 
Death hath taken In the out-works, | 
And now aſfalls the fort; 1 feel, I feel him 3 
0 Onawing my heart-ſtrings. a | Denham. 
"TWORN, part, [from ont-wvear.] Conſumed or 
erke by uſe. wo 
er at home lie bed-rid, idle, 
F Inglorious, unemploy'd, with age out-vorn, Milton, 
*VUTWRE'ST, v. 4. [out and aureft.) To extort by 
nolence. | 
The growing anguiſh 
Rankled fo ſore ind feſter'd W 
05 Til that the truth thereof I did et- vort. W 
"WROU'GHT. part. [out andewrought.] Out-done; 
exceeded in efficacy. 


In your violent acta, 
The fall of torrents and the noiſe of tempeſts, 
C boyling of Caryhdis, the ſea's wildneſs, 
he eating force of flames, and wings of winds, 
ko t-wrought by your tranſcendent furies, Ben Jonſon. 
i UTWO'RTH, ©. 4. [out and worth.] To excel 
A beggar's book 


Let none ſeek needleſs cauſes to approve EM 
The faith ewe. : 15 | 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


ſo much ſtrength for the ſupporting of 


[out and well.) To pour out.. 


Nr 


Jo OwN. v. a. 


1. To acknowledge; to avow for one's own. | 
When you come, find me out, | 


2. To 


3: 


OWN 


A fon ces help and honout to his father ; and is a ſub 


leſs 
indebted to the king ? olyday. 
All your parts of pious duty done, | 
ou owe your Ormond nothing but a ſon. _ Dryden, 
Thou haſt deſerv'd more love than I can ſhow, 
But 'tis thy fate to give, and mine to owe. Dryden. 


If, upon the general balance of trade, Engliſh merchants owe to 
igners one hundred thouſand. pounds, if commodities do not, 
our money muſt go out to pay it. Locle. 

2. To be obliged to aſeribe; to be obliged for. 
By me upheld, that he may know how frail 
His fall'n condition is, and to me owe a 
All his deliv'rance, and to none but me. Milton. 

O deem thy fall not ow'd to man's decree, 


Jove hated Greece, and puniſh'd Greece in thee. Pope. 


which is, in this ſenſe, ob olete, we now uſe own, 
Thou doſt her uſurp--- + | l | 
The name thou m not, and haſt put thyſelf 4 
Upon this iſland as a ſpy. _ Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt, 
Fate, ſhew thy force; ourſelves we do not owe; 
What is decreed muſt be; and be this ſo, Shakeſpeare. 
Not poppy nor mandragora, 


Nor all the drowly firups of the world, WD 67 


Shall ever med'cine thee to that ſweet ſleep | 
Which thou owed yeſterday, Shakeſpeare's Othelle, 
f 


any happy eye 
This roving wanton ſhall 9 
Let the finder ſurely know 


Mine is the wag; tis I that owe | 
3 The winged wand' rer. f Craſbaw. 
Owr x g. part. [from owe, A practice has long pre- 
vailed among writers, to uſe owing, the active par- 
ticiple of owe, in a paſſive ſenſe, for owed or due. Of 
this impropriety fome writers were aware; and having 
no quick ſenſe of the force of Engliſh words, have 
uſed due, in the ſenſe of conſequence or imputation, 
which by other writers is only uſed of t. We ſay, 
the money is que to me; they ſay likewiſe, the effect 
is due to the cauſe.] 8 
r. Conſequential. | 
his was owing to an indifference to the pleaſures 


an averſion to the pomps of it. Atterbury. | 


2. Due as a debt. Here due is undoubtedly the pro- 


per word, 


PITS 


a -- You are both too bold; | 
I'll teach you all what's owing to your queen. Dryden. 
The debt, owing from one country to the other, cannot be paid 
without real effects ſent thither to that value. Locke. | 
3. Imputable to, as an agent. | | 
If we eſtimate things, what in them is ozping to nature, and 
what to labour, we ſhall find in moſt of them AZ; to be on the 
account of labour. T Locle. 
The cuſtom of particular impeachments was not limited any more 
than that of ſtruggles between nobles and commons; the ruin of 
Greece was exving to the former, as that of Rome was to . 
5 *. wift. | 
Owr. N n. /. [ule, Saxon ; Hulote, French and Scot- 
O wir. J tiſh.] A bird that flies about in the night 

and catches mice. „ 
Adder's fork, and blind worm's ſting, 
Lizard's leg, and owwler's wing 

For a charm, 


Shateſpeare's Macheth. 
Return to her! | | 
No! rather I abjure all roofs, and chuſe 


To be a comrade with the wolf and ow/, Shakeſpeare. 
"Twas when the 'dog-ftar's unpropitious ray 

Smote ev'ry brain, and wither'd every bay ; 

Sick was the ſun, the oro forſook his bow'r. Dunciad. 
Then lady Cynthia, miſtreſs of the ſhade, 

Goes, with the faſhionable ot, to bed. Young. 


O'wLsk, n./. One who carries contraband goods: in 
the legal ſenſe, one that carries out wool illicitely. 
Perhaps from the neceſlity of carrying on an illicit 

trade bh night: but rather, I believe, a corruption of 

wooller, by a colloquial neglect of the wv, ſuch as is 
often obſerved in zvoman, and by which goodavife is 
changed to goody. Wooller, ooller, owoler. 
By running goods, theſe graceleſs oz/ers gain. Swift. 

We underſtand by ſome otolert, old people die in France, Tatler. 

OWN. =. /. [axen, Saxon; eygen, Dutch.) 

1. This is a word of no other uſe than as it is added to 
the poſſeſſive pronouns, my, thy, his, our, your, their, 
It ſeems to be a ſubſtantive ; as, my ozvn, my peculiar : 
but is, in reality, the participle paſſive of the verb 
owe, in the participle owex or own © my own the 
thing owned by, or belonging to me. ITT 

Inachus in his cave alone, _ 
Wept not another's loſſes, but his own. 

2. It is added 

boration. 


Dieyden. 
generally by way of emphaſis or corro- 


I yet never was forſworn, 


4 
Scarcely, have coveted what was my own. Shakeſpeare. 
| Every nation made gods of their own, and put them in high 


places. i 2 King, xvil. 29. 
For my own ſhare one brute deſign, 
Engage your hönours that ſhe ſhall be mine. 
It is conceit rather than underſtanding, if it 


it muſt be ds the 
reſtraint of receiving und holding opinions by the authority of any 


thing but their own perceived evidence. * 
Will the thy linen waſh, or hoſen darn, 
And knit thee gloves made of her own ſpun yarn Cay. 
Paſſion and pride were to her ſoul unknown, 1 6730 
Convinc'd that virtue only is dur own« Pope. 


3. Sometimes it is added to note oppoſition or con- 
tradiſtinction; domeſtick; not foreign; mine, his, or 
yours; not another's. 

Theſe tolls abroad, theſe tumults with his own, 
Fell in the revolution of one year. | Daniel. 
There's nothing fillier than a crafty knave outwitted, and beaten 
at his oc play. | _ £L'Eftrange. 
from the noun. ] 


And own me for your ſon.  Dryden's Cleomenes. 


Tell me, ye Trojans, for that name you own 


* Nor is your courſe upon our coaſts unknown. Dryden. 
Others on earth o'er human race preſide, 

| Of theſe the chief, the care of nations own, | 
| And guard with arms divine the Britich throne. Pope. | 


To avow. | 
Nor hath it been thus only amongſt the more civilized nations; 
but the barbarous Indians likewiſe have owned that tradition 


| | Wilkins 
Flt venture out alone; 
Since you, fair princeſs, my . 


of life, and 


— 


n 


— }} 


poſſeſs ; to claim ; to hold by right. 


Dryden. 1 


Make this truth fo evident, that thoſe who are unwilling to 1 
it may yet be aſhamed to deny it. yy Tilletfon, 
Others will own their weakneſs of underſtanding. Loc le. 
It muſt be obne, that, generally ſpeaking, good parents are 
never more fond of their — than when they ſee them too 
fond of themſelves. Laws 
O'WNERSHIP, . J. [from owner.] Property; right- 

ful poſſeſſion; : | | 
In a real action, the proximate cauſe is the property or owner» 
Hip of the thing in controverſy,  Ayliffe's Parergon. 
O'wnsR. . /. [from own.) One to whom any thing 

belongs; maſter ; 1 rogin poſſeſſor. 
A bark | 


Here ſhew favour, becauſe it happeneth that the ozvner hath in- 
{curred the forfeiture of eight years profit of his lands, before he 


cometh to the knowledge of the proceſs againſt him. Bacon. 
| They intend advantage of my labours, 1 
Wich no ſmall profit dally to my owners. Milton. 


Theſe wait the owners laſt deſpair, 
And what's permitted to che flames invade. Dryden. 
A freehold, though but in ice and ſnow, will make the owwncr 
pleaſed in the poſſeſſion, and Rout in the defence of it. Addiſor, 

That ſmall muſcle draws the noſe upwards, . when it expreſſes the 
contempt which the „Wer of It has upon ſeeing any thing he does 
not like, a | Addiſon's + ng. 
Victory hath not made us inſolent, nor have we taken advantage 
to gain any thing beyond the honour of reſtoring every one's right to 
their juſt owners. | | Atterbury. 
What is this wit, which muſt our cares employ ? 
The owner's wife, that other men enjoy. 

Owe. =. J. [urus jubatus, Lat.] A beaſt. 
Ox. 1. J. plur. Oxk x. [oxa, Saxon 
1. The general name for black cattle. 


P . 
info. 


The black ox hath not trod on his foot. _ " Camden. 
_ run not half ſo tim'rous from the wolf, 
Or horſe or oxen from the leopard, 1 | 
As you fly from your oft-ſubdued ſlaves. Shakeſpeares 


I ſaw the river Clitumnus, celebrated by the poets for making 
cattle white that drink of it. The inhabitants of that country have 
ſill the ſame opinion, and have a great many oxen of a whitith 
colour to confirm them in it. Addiſon. 
2. A caſtrated bull. N 5 

The horns of axen and cows are larger than che bulls; which is 
cauſed by abundance of moiſture. Bacon. 
Although there be naturally more males than females, yet artiſi- 


cially, that is, by making geldings, oxen; and weathers, there are 
fewer. : TEE, Craunt. 
The field is ſpacious 1 deſign to ſow, | 
With oxen far unfic to draw the ploughs Dryden. 
The frowning bull 
And ex half-rais d. ph Thomſon's Summer. 
O'xkYR. n./, Miller. 


—— A plant. 

O'xFLY, 3. J. [from ox and fy ; talbanus, Latin.] A 

fly of a particular kind. | 

Oxca'nG of land. n. J. Twenty acres. Ainſworth, 

OxHAE'AL. n, . [from ox and heal; bellebori nigri ra- 
dix.] A plant. | oy e. 


OxL1'y. n. J. [from ox and lip; weris primula, Latin. ] 


The ſame with cony/lip, a vernal flower, 
A bank whereon the wild thyme blows, 


- 
| Where oxlip and the nodding violet grows. Shgheſpeares 

Oxs8TA'LL. 1. J. [ex and fall.) A ſtand ſor oxen. 

O'xTONGUE, #. / [buglofſa.] A plant. Ainſworth. 


O'XYCRATE, . /. [ofuxgallor, oxycrar, French 
xipew.] A mixture of water and vinegar, 
Apply a mixture of the ſame powder, with a compreſs preſt out 
of oxycrate, and a ſuitable bandage. | elm th ſeman, 
O'xYMEL. #. %. [35a obe, and win.) A mixture 
of vinegar and honey, | ON Te Sea yank 
In fevers, the aliments preſcribed by Hippocrates, were ptiſans 
and decoctions of ſome vegetables, with oxymel or the 
honey and vinegar. hi e e. . gt; Arbutbnot. 
OxyMo'RON, 1. J. [o2vhupr] A rhetorical figure, in 
which an epithet of a quite contrary ſignification is 
added to any word, W 
OxYRRHODINE, *. Þ x [ vgs „ z kvs, and 640 .] A 
mixture of two parts of oil of roſes with one of vi- 
negar of roſes. | | 
The ſpirits, opiates, and cool things, readily compoſe oxyrrho- 
dines. 8 Fleyer on the Humours« 


3 ofv; and 


* 
* 


of cher and terminer, is a 
heard and determined. | f 
Ovx's. [eyex, hear ye, French. ] Is the introduction to 
any proclamation or advertiſement given by the pub- 
lick criers both in England and Scotland. It is thrice 
repeated, | 15 00 
Fairies, black, grey, green, and white, 
Attend your office and your quality. 


judicature where cauſes are 


Crier hobgoblin make the fairy O yes»  Shakeſpeares 
O yes! if any happy eye gl 
This roving wanton ſhall deſcry 8 
Let the finder ſurely know Sd 
Mine is the wag, Craſbato 


OY'LETHOLE, 3. / See ExIET. [It may be writ- 
ten oy/et, from oeillet, French; but ey/er ſeems better. ] 
Diſtinguiſh'd flaſhes deck the great, 
As each excels in birth or ſtate; 
His opletholes are more and ampler, © 7 
The king's own body was a ſamplars 
O'ysre. n. J. [oefter, Dutch; buitre, 
bivalve teſtaceous fiſh. 


Prior: 


French. A 


I will not lend thee a penny, | 4 : 

— Why then the world's mine ayfter, which J with ſword will 
open. ' Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Mind ſor. 
Rich honeſty dwells like your miſer, fir, Tu a poor houſe ; a3 
your pearl in your foul oyſter. Sbabeſpeare. 
Another maſs held a kind of ter ſhell, and other bivalves. 22 
There may be many ranks of beings in the inviſible world as 
ſuperior to us, as we are ſuperior to all the ranks of being in this 


' viſible world; though we deſcend below the oyſter to the leaſt ani- 
mated atoms diſcovered by microſcopes. I. Watts, 
| Where oyfer tubs in rows | * 
Are rang'd beſide the poſts, there ſtay thy haſte, Gay. 
O'ys18RWENCH. 4. / Lier and avench, or woman. }] 
OTS TERwWoUAN. 1 A woman whoſe buſineſs is to 
ſell dyiters. Proverbially, a low woman. 
Off goes his bonnet to an oyſterwench, 8 
2 erwomen lock d their fiſh up, 


g'd away to cry no biſhop. 
Oz N NA. . J. IC aua, from Wo; oxene, French.] An 
ulcer in the inſide of the noſtrils that gives an ill 
ſtench, „ ONLY Quincy, 


4. To confeſs; not to deny. 


P, 


O'ygR. . /. ſoyer, old French, to hear. ] A court 


Stays but till her ozoner comes ab ard. Shakeſpeares 
It is not enough to break into my garden; - 

Climbing my walls in ſpight of me the otoner, 95 

But thou wilt brave me. , Shakeſpeares 


3 oxe, Daniſh. ] 


- 


mixture of 


Hudibras. 


PAC 


I's a labial conſonant, formed by a ſlight com- 
preſſion of the anterior part of the lips ; as, | 
pull, pelt. It is confounded by the Germans 
and Welſh with b; it has an uniform ſound: 

it is ſometimes mute before /; as, accompt, receipt; 

but the mute p is in modern orthography commonly 

omitted, 2 
PAR. ad). [pabulum, Latin.] Aﬀording aliment 


der. 
1 1. J. [ pabulum, Latin.) The act of 
provender. 


feeding or procurin | | 
Pa'ny — oy 20. [ pabulum, Latin.) Alimental ; af- 


fording aliment. 
We * the air is the pabulous ſupply of fire, much leſs that 
flame is properly air kindled, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


PA'BULUM. n. / [Latin.] Food; ſupport, A tech- 
nical word, 


PACE, . / (pas, French. ] ; 
1. Step; ſingle movement in walking, 


Behind her death, : 
Cloſe following pace for pace, not mounted yet | 
On his pale barks 3 25 Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


2. Gait z manner of walk. 

He himſelf went but a kind of languiſhing pace, with his eyes 
ſometimes caſt up to heaven, as though his fancies ſtrove to mount 
higher, | | Sidney. 

He faw Menalcas come with heavy pace 
Wet were his eyes, and chearleſs was his face. Addiſon. 
. Degree of celerity. 'T'o 4% or hold pace, is not to 


be left behind, 
To-merrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
"T's the laſt ſyllable of recorded time; 
And all our yeſterdays have lighted fools | 
The way to duſky death, Shakeſpeare's Mac betb. 
| Bring me X , 
How the world goes, that to the pace of it 
1 may ſpur on my journey» Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Nor her winged ſpeede, | 
The faulcon gentle could for pace exceed. Chapman. 
His teachers were fain to reſtrain his forwardneſs ; that his 
brothers, under the ſame training, might hold LAOS with him. 
otton's Buckingham. | 
The beggar ſings ev'n when he ſees the place 


Beſet with thieves, and never mends his paces Dryden, 
He mended pare upon the touch, Huldibras. 
Marcia could anſwer thee In ſighs, keep pace 

With all thy woes, and count out tear for tear. Addiſon. 


Hudibras applied his fpur to one fide of his horſe, as not doubt. 
ing but the other would keep pace with It, ; Addiſon. 
4. Step; gradatien of buſineſs, A galliciſm, _ 
The firit pare neceſſary for his majeſty to make, is to fall into 
confidence with Spain, Temple, 
$. A meaſure ef five ſeet, The 22 ſuppoſed to 
be meaſured by the foot from the place where it is 
taken up to that where it is ſet down. | 
Meaſuiing land by walking over it, they (tyled a double ſtep ; 
I. e. the (pace from the elevation of one ſoot, to the ſame foot ſet 
down again, mediated by a Rep of the other foot z @ pace equal to 
five foot a thouſand of which paces made a mile. Holder en Time. 
The violence of tempeſts never moves the ſea above (ix pace deep. 
| : Wilkini's Mathematical Magic. 
6. A particular movement which horſes are taught, 


though ſome have it naturally, made by lifting the | 


legs on the ſame fide together, 
They rode, but authors having not 
Dotermin'd Whether pace or wot z 
"That's to tay, whether tollutation, 


As they dv term it, of fuccullation. Hudibras. 
Vo Pact, ww, Coon the noun, ] | | 
1. % move on flowly, 
He att arrived on the graflie plain, 
Ad tairly paced forth with ealy pains Spenſer, 


Ay we par'd along 

Upon the gi41y footing of the hatches, 

Methought, that Clu'fter (tumbled, 

1 beheld 
Crifpinus, bath In birth and manner vile, 
Pacing In pomp with cloak of Tyrlan dye, 
Uhang'd oft a da Dryden't Truwenal, 
The moon wie in the cleareſt (ky 1 ever ſaw, by whole folemn 
Naht 1 pared on Nowly without Interruption, Pope, 
The ny ph, obedient to divine command, | 


o feok Ulyilas, pac'd along the lands Pope. | 
x. Fo move, | 
Remember well, with (peed ſo pace, 
"To ſpeak of Verdita, Nee Wintert Tate. 


[Uſed of horſes.) To move by raifing the legs on 
g * ſame fide * . — 3 


To PACK, V. 6. 
1. To meaſure by ſteps, 
Where ix the horte, that doth untread agaln 
Mis redious meaſures with tht unbated fire 
Abet he did pace them firſt > Shatofpeare's Ach of Finices 
2, To direct to goz to regulate in motion, 
IN you Can Aatre your vim 
In that good path that 1 would with It go, 
Aud you hall have your butom on this wretch, Shakeſpeare, 
Fenn, ad. 2 pace.) Having a particular gait, 
Revenge de (ure, though Foametimes Nowly parts; 
Awake, awake, of (eping (ep thy lac. Dryden, 
Pact. n. (em pace, ] He that paces, 
Paciyrc roots n. J. | pacificetion, French from 
pariſh. 
1. The aQ of making peace. 

He tent forthwith ts the French king his chaplain, 
becauſe he was a churchinan, a4 beſt torting with an ambaily of 
„K. Bacen's Henry VII. 

A, an happy and feafonable pu. ties, was took from 
ating that aged. 


chuſing him 


Stade y. Richard 111, 


2. The act of appeaſing or pacifyin 7 
A world was San a 2 bee wrath, os 98 


PAcirica'TOR. . / [ pacificateur, French; from pa- | 


To PA'CIFY. v. a. 


6. Any great number, as to q 


7% Pack. v. a. [packen, Dutch.] 


4 
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Sourd. ( 


2. A burden; a 


5. A number of 


? 


P. 


PAC 


dignity of that ſacrifice which ſhould be offered. 


Peace- maker. 


had in conſideration the bearing the bleſſed perſon of a pacificator. 


to make peace, 


Paci ric. adj. [ pacifique, French; pacificus, Latin. ] 


Peace- making; mild; 
God now in his gracious pacifick 
them. 


gentle; appealing. 


Returning, in his bill 
An olive leaf he brings, pacifick ſign ! 


perſon ; to compoſe any deſire. 
with ſleep his over-watched eyes. 

2 
ſacrifices, 


far as York, to pacify and ſettle thoſe countries. 


Nor William's pow'r, nor Mary's charms, 
Could or repel, or pacify his arms. 


PACK. . / [pack, Dutch. ] 
1. A large bundle of any thing tied 


for carriage, 
Themiſtocles ſaid to the king of Perſia, 


appears in figures z whereas in thoughts they lie but as in packs. 


load * N 

I rather choſe, 

To croſs my friend in his intended drift, 
Than, by concealing it, heap on your head 
A pack of ſorrows. 


it with packs and buidens, and ſer boys upon the back of it. 


| L' Eftrange. 
3. A due number of cards. 
Women to cards may be compar'd, we play 
A round or two, when ug'd we throw away, 
Take a freſh pack. Granville, F 
It is wonderful to ſee perſons of ſenſe paſſing away a dozen hours 
together in ſhuffling and dividing a pack of cards. * Addiſon. 


4. A number of hounds hunting together, 
| Two ghoſtsjoin their packs to hunt her o'er the plain. Dryden. 


Dryden. 


Thomſon's Summer. 
people contederated in any bad deſign 


The fury fires the pack; they ſnuff, they vent, 
And feed their hungry noſtrils with the ſcent, 
The ſavage ſoul of game is up at once, 
The pack full-opening various. 


or practice. 
You panderly raſcals] there's a knot, a gang, 
racy, againſt me. Shakeſpeare's Merry W 
governed in the parliament. | 
Bickerſtaff is more a man of honour, than to be an 
with a pack of rafcals that walk the ſtreets on nights. 


a pack or world of troubles. 


1. To bind up far carriage. 3. | 

A poor merchant driven on unknown land, 
That had by chance pack'd up his choicelt treaſure 
In one dear caſket, and ſav'd only that. 


Fach ſaddled with his burden on his ba 
What we looked upon as brains, were an heap 
rials, packed up with wonderful art in the ſkull, 
2. 'To fend in a hur 
ww cannot live, 


„ To 


ry. 3 
8 and muſt, not dle, 5 


lort the cards ſo as that the game ſhall be i 


procurement of colluſion. 


Fnos has 
Pacht cards with Ceſar, and falſe play'd. 


Mutes, called men, in full cry 


run down in the houſe of commons, a deſerted horned beaſt of the 
courts Wycherlcy. | 
So many greater fools than they, d E 
Will pact a crowded audience the third day. Southern, | 


aſſembly of Italian biſhops, not a 
all quartecs, 

To Pack. v. . 

1. To tie up goods, 


The marigald, whoſe 


x courtier's face 


the lun, aud doth valace 


ci. 
12 and kept on foot a continual treaty of peace; beſides he 


Bacon's Henry VII. 
Paci'ricaTory, adj, [from pacificator.) Tending 


manner comes. to treat with 
Hammond's Fundamentals. 


| Milton. 
Pa'"ciy18k, n, J. [from pacify.] One who pacihes, 

[ pacifier, French; pacifico, Lat.] 
To appeaſe ; to ſtill reſentment; to quiet an angry 


While the dog hunted in the river, he had withdrawn to pariſy 
dne 


Menelaus promiſed Ptolemy money, if he would pacify 15 king, 
Ae, IV. 4 5» 
The Moſt High Is not pacified for fin by the multitude of 
Ecclus. xxxive 19. 
In his journey he heard news of the victory, yet he ww! ON as 

acons 
O villain ! to have wit at will upon all other occaſions, and not 

one diverting ſyllable now at a pinch to pacify our miſtreſs, 
| L'Eftrange. 


Prior. 


u 
4 ſpeech was like 
cloth of Arras, opened and put abroad, whereby the imagery 


Bacon, 
Had ly Ulyſies at the ſack 
Of Troy, brought thee his pedlar's pack. Cleavelang. 
Our knight did bear no leſs a pack d 
Of his own buttocks on his back Hudibras. 


Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
But when they took notice how ſtupid a beaſt it was, they loaded 


a pack, a conſpi- 
wes of W ind/ors 
Never ſuch a pack of knaves and villains, as they who now 
. Clarendon. 
accomplice 
Swift, 
uantity and preſſure : as, 
1 Ainſworth 


Reſolv'd for ſea, the f. hy b * 
RKeſolv'd tor fea, the ſlaves thy 8 
NA 0 þ Dryden. 


of ſtrange mate- 


pad by the court or country, 


ill George bo pack'd with poſt horſe up to heav'n. Shakp. | 
nl- | 
quitouſly ſecured, It is applied to any iniquitous 


There be that can park cards and yet cannot play well; ſo there 
are {ome that are in canvaſſes and fattions, that are otherwiſe 
weak men. : Bacon Efjays. 

The jud, e ſhall jobb, the biſhop bite the town, 
And mighty dukes pack cards for a Crowns Pope, 
4, To vote picked pertons in ſome bad deſign. 
When they have d a parliament, 
We'll once more tiy th' expedient : 
Who can already muſter friends, 
To ſerve for members to our ends. Hudibras, 


The expected council was dwindling into a conventicle; a pack'd 
free convention of fathers from 


Atterbary 0 


2. To go off in a hurry; to remove in 


. In ns Liane 
o 


PAD 


Her at his riſe, at his full ſtop | 
Packs and ſhuts up her gaudy ſhop. 8 | 
New farmer thinketh each hour a day, Fw 
Until the old farmer be packing away. | 
4 Rogues, 2 avaunt Taft, 
ter, pack, aer Merry 
The wind no . came but away d dd 
all the haſte they could. n with 
A thief kindled his torch at Jupiter's altar, and then 
temple : as he was packing away with his ſacrilegious burden 
purſued him, 
If they had been an hundred more, 
with the ſame anſwer. © 
Pack hence, and from the 
This is no place for you. 
Poor Stella muſt pack off to town, * 
From purling ſtreams and fountains bubbling, 
To Liffy's ſtinking tide at Dublin. vo; 
3. To concert bad meaſures; to confederate in * 


practiſe unlawful confederacy er colluſion. 


© 


® ave | 

they had been ll ft pa 
cover'd benches ß. 

8 Dt 


. 


Shake 
between go 
Bacon's Henry VII, 
of objections and ad. 
| Fall. 


That this ſo profitable a merchandise, riſeth not proport] 
able eee with other leſs beneficial — they = 
pute partly to the eaſtern buyers packing, partly to 8 
venting the ſame. | eng 
Go pack with him. Shakeſpeare's Titus Andraigy, 
PA*CKCLOATH, #./. [pack and chath.) A cloth in 
which goods are tied up. 
PAK RR. 3. /. [from pact.] One who binds up bale 
for carriage, ths 
PACKET. n. / [ pacguet, French.) 
1. A ſmall pack; a mail of letters, 
In the dark 
Grop'd I to find out them, 
Finger'd their packet, and in fine withdrew, 
1 There paſſed continually packets and diſpatches 
kings. 
His packets returned with large acceſſions 
vertiſeinents. 


Upon your late command 
To guard the paſſages, and ſearch all packets, 
This to the prince was intercepted. Dinban, 
2. A ſmall! bundle, as of a mountebank's medicines, 
3. Vie poſt ſhip ; the ſhip that brings letters periodi- 
cally. 1 
People will wonder how the news could come, eſpecially if the 
Wind be fair when the packet goes over, | Swiſt. 
To Peck RT. v. a. [from the noun.] To bind up in 
arcels. | 
My reſolution 
pac beted. 


is to ſend you all your letters, well ſealed and 


a Swift. 
Pa'cknorss, . J [pack and hoyſe,) A horſe of 
burden ; a horſe employed in carrying goods, 
Ere you were queen, ay, or your huſband | 
I was a packborſe in his great affairs. Shakoſpeare, 
It is not to be expected that a man, who drudges on In a labo- 
rious trade, ſhould be more knowing in the variety of things done 
in the world, than a packborſe who is driven conſtantly forwards and 
backwards to market, ſhould be ſkilled in the geography $1 4 
country. 9 — 1 e ' ' * 
PA*Cx8ADDLE. . J. [pack and ſaddle.) A ſaddle on 
which burdens are laid, | 
Your beards deſerve not ſo honourable a grave as to ſtuff a but- 
cher's cuſhion, or to be entombed in an afs's packſaddle, Shaty, 
kat brave prancing courler hach been ſo broken and brou 
low by her, that he will patiently take the bit and bear a pack- 
ſaddle or panniers, Heel Vaal Forefts 
The bunch on a camel's back may be inſtead of a He to 
receive the burden More og ii Atbeiſovs 
'PA'CKTHREAD, . J [ pack and thread. 
uſed in tying up parcels, 
| About his ſhelves | 
Remnants of park/bread, and old cakes of roſes _ 
Were thinly ſcatter*d. | r ab Romeo and Juli 
Girding of the body of the tree about with packtbread, reſtraineth 
the ſap, Bacon's Natvral Hiftoy- 
1 can compare! ſuch productions to nothing but rich piects d 
patchwork, ſewed together with pachthread. F * 
His horſe is vicious, for which reaſon I tie him cloſe 0 
- manger with a packtbreads -* Aue Specter 
The cable was about as thick as packibread- | Ci 
 PA'cxwaAXx, . . 
Several parts peculiar t. brutes, are wanting in man 
ſtrong aponeuroſes of the neck, called pactebax. : 
Pact, n. /. (pad, French; paftum, Latin.] A cos. 
tract; a bargain; a covenant. = 
The queen, contrary to her pa# and agreement — | 
marriage of her daughter, delivered her daughters out of * 
unto king Richard. Wee 
PA'CTION, . J [| padtien, French; patio, Latin.] 
bargain ;z a covenant, m 
The French king ſent fat Matthew earl of 8 ack 
the earl of Ariaine from the regeacy of Scotland, and 


tins as he had made. ; 
2 never could be any room for contracts or pation, _ 
the lupreme being and his intelligent creatures» A bye 
PACTI'Ti0Us, adj. | padtio, Latin.] Settled d 
venant. 


PAD. . J. [from 
or paað. ) 
1. The road; a ſoot patb. 
We have ſeen this do la the Gſcipline of the ſtate, wo. 


nde Ire of the pad and the knight of the poſt 

uire of t a ig 

Find e pains ns dung bal d, and their dope b re. 
eroſt. 

An eaſy paced horſe. 

Let him walk afoot with his pad in his 

be accounted no poets who mount and 


Dryden 


* 


J Strong thread 


* 


z u the 
Ny 


* * 


paad, Saxon; whence likewiſe pat 


TO 


Dedication 
care, out 


PE is kept in the Rable with great 


FP A G 
0 ſet you on an eakier pad, and 
e ks lodging» | foot 
Ne et eg, 
* J low ſoft ſaddle 3 A ui 4 | 
h 46 or bolſter ſtuffed with ſtraw. LFajadb, Spaniſh, 


W. 
of ache was called feropha or den. becauſe he bid hs neigh- 


relieved the wandering 
Pope's Litters. 


' a pad; and commanded his wife to lie thereon 
hour 2 hid no ſow but the great ſow that lay there, poin * 
the pad and the ſow his wife. Camden. 
ak; We ſhall not need to ſay what lack | 
Of leather was upon his back ; | | 
For that was hidden under pad. Hudibras, 
74 Pap. . 8. from the noun, ] | 
To travel gently. | 
fo rob on foot. 80 
* To beat a wa ſmooth and level, 
Pa oy” 4 and fifting of near fourteen years of ſuch power 
1 all that came out could not be ee to be pure and 
- my but muſt have among it padar and bran in this lower 
of human fragility» | Wotton. 
abs. x. / [from pad.] A robber; a foot high- 


4 


n. | 
ng ourr'd as jockies uſe, to break, ig 


lers to ſecure a neck. Hodibras, | 
A * than all the clatt'ring tiles, and worſe 
Than thouſand 22 is the poet's curſe ; | 
Rogues that in dog days cannot rhime forbear ; 
But without mercy read, to make you hear, Duden. 
If he advanced himſelf by a voluntary engaging in unjuſt quar- 
j6ls, he has 0 better pretence to honour than what a reſolute and 
i U 


tecelsful padder may challenge. Collier. 


bk. v. z. [ patouiller, French.] 
70 row; to beat water as with oars, 
| As the men were ddling for their lives. ' L'Eftrange. 
* Paddling ducks the ſtanding lake deſire. 


Gay. 


The brain has a very unpromiſing aſpect for thinking: gt 3 


4 fort of bog for fancy to paddle in. 
* lppiog at the head of a — ſpyed a lamb addling 
1 good way off. | L range. | 
'To finger. | 
þ 2 79 455 palms, and pinching fingers, 


king praQtis'd ſmiles | | 
And making p , Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 


1 To play in the water. 


Asin a looking-glaſs. 
por. 8. / [ pattal, Welſh.] 
1. An oar, particularly that which is uſed by a ſingle 

rower in a boat, | 
1, Any thing broad like the end of an oar, 


ddle upon thy weapon. Deut. xxiil. 13. 
e 5 . [from paddle.) One who paddles, 
Ainſworth. 


Pp0Le-STAFF. . J. [from padale and a.] A ſtaff 
headed with broad iron, 
ebdock. u. J. 8 Saxon; padde, Dutch. ] A 
at frog or toad. be 
e Wh I was wont to ſeek the honey bee, 
Working her former rooms in waxen frame; 
The griſſy ras Fry grown 24 4 may I ſee, 1 
And loathing paddocks lording on the ſame. pen 
The paddock, 1 paddock, breeds on the land, is bony and 
big, eſpecially the ſhe. Walton. 
The water ſnake whom fiſh and paddocks fed, 
Wich ſtaring ſcales lies poiſon'd. Dryden. 


Pa'orock. 1. / [corrupted from parrack.) A ſmall | 


indloſure for deer, or other animals. 
Paviion. 1. /. [pas de lion, French; pes leonis, Lat.] 

An herb. | | Ainſworth, 
PADLOCK. n. / [ padde, Dutch.) A lock hung on 

a ſtaple to hold on a link. . | | 

Let all her ways be unconfin'd d; 
And clap your pad/ock on her mind. X 

F. Pa'pLock. v. 4. [from the noun.) To faſten 

a padlock, 


literate people have padleck'd all thoſe pens that were to 
celebrate their heroes, by ſilencing Grub · ſtreet. FJ. Bull, 


Pad-vac, 1. /. [from pad and nag.] An ambling 


ay. | 

* eaſy ad. nag to ride out a mile. Dr. Pope. 

Mboweipe, x. J. [pes leoninus, Latin.] An herb. 
| Ainſworth. 


at feſtivals to 


with 


an. n. J. [from the ſongs ſung 
Apollo, beginning 15 pry, A ſon 
O may 1 live to hail the glorious day, 
And fing loud pans thro' the crawded way Roſcommon. 
dee from each clime the learn'd their incenſe bring: 
| Hear, in all tongues conſenting pans rings Pope, 
AAN. . J. {paganzyc, Saxon; paganus, Latin; 
tom pagus, a vil age; the villages continuing heathen 
aſter the cities were chriſtian.) A Heathen ; one not 


a Chriſtian, 2 5 
M\'CAN. ach. Heatheniſh. 


Their cloaths are after ſuch a 0 an cut too, ' 
That ſure they have worn out Chriſtendom» Shakeſpeare. 
The ſectet ceremonies I conceal, 
Uncouth, perhaps unlawful, to reveal 
, Vut ſuch they were as pagan uſe requir'd. Dryden. 
Nevis. v. /. ¶ baganiſme, French; from pagan.] 
liaderiln. | 
name of popery is more odious than aganiſm amongſt 
Wers of the 4. As ſort. 8 Hooker. | 


Our labarum,, in a ſtate of pageniſmy you have on a coin of Tibe- 
Mc It ſtands between two 8 enſigns. | i 


"ol. % [page, French 
*f*® ge, renc 4 
* Une (de of the leaf of a book. 
i man cauld have opened one of the 
R\ and ſeen the event of Joſeph's being feld, 
Yide young man's tears. Taylor. 
Thy name to Phabus and the muſes known, 
in the front of ev'ry page be ſhown. Dryden. 
punter divides a book into ſheets, the ſheets into pages, the 
\ Molines, and the lines into letters. Watts. 
Lare, French.) A young boy attending, rather 
MU ſormality than ſervitude, on a great perſon. 


x 'The fair goddeſs Fortune, | 
al deep in love with thee, and her great charms 


Miſguide thy oppoſers ſworda ! 
Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 


ily de thy page { 
n 
cos. 


of the divine coun- 
he might have dried 


Page following him, 
pa it the Wis + golden — 


wo pages of honour, on either hand one. 

K is this mankind now? who lives to age 
it to de N his 

day thou ſhalt my rural pages 

nan! have drefs'd them both to wait — aa Dryden. 
* of Macedon had a attending in his chamber, to tell 
den morning, R 0 king, that chou urt moral. 


| Na Prep. fo Death. 


ſer. | 


[PartyvuL, 3. / [pail and full.) The quantity that 
| 


Prior. 


g of triumph. | | 


Denne. 


PAL 


To Pact, v. N 8 * 
whe Mb 4. {from the noun.] 
2. To attend as a Page. 3 

| ill theſe moſs'd trees 


That have out-liv'd the eagle, page thy heels, | 
And ſkip when thou point ſt one). Shakeſpeare. 


N 

PA'GEANT. ». /. [Of this word the etymologiſts 
give no fatisfaftory account. It may perhaps be 
Payen geant, a pagan giant, a repreſentation of 
triumph uſed at return from holy wars; as we have 
yet the Saracen's head.] | 

1. A ſtatue in a ſhow. 99 2 

2. Any ſhow; a ſpectacle of entertainment. 


When all dur pageants of delight were plaid, | 
Our youth got me to play the woman's' part, 


1 


And I was trimm'd in madam Julia's gown. Shakeſpeare, | 
I'll play my part in fortune's pageant. Shakeſpeare. 
This wide and univerſal theatre, | | 

Preſents more woful pageants than the ſcene >. 

Wherein we play. Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 
Strange and unnatural, let's ſtay and ſee . | 

This pageant of a prodigy, | Coro e. 


The poets contrived the following pageant or machine for the 
pope's entertainment ; a hnge floating mountain that was ſplit in 
the top in imitation of Parnaſſus, | Addiſon, 

3. It is uſed in a proverbial and general ſenſe for any 
thing ſhewy without ſtability or duration. 
Thus unlamented paſs the proud away, 
The gase of fools, and pageant of a day. 
The breath of others raiſes our renown, 
5 Our own as ſaon blows the pageant down. Young, 
Pa'GEANT. adj. Showy; pompous ; oſtentatious; ſu- 
perficial. 
Were ſhe ambitious, ſhe'd diſdain to own 
The pageant pomp of ſuch à ſervile throne. Dryden. 
To PANT. v. 4. [from the noun.] To exhibit in 
ſhow ; to repreſent. 
With ridiculous and aukward action, 
Which, ſlanderer, he imitation calls, | 
„He pageants us. Sbaleſpeare's Troilus and Creſfda. 
PA'GEANTRY, 2. /. 1 pageant.] Pomp; ſhow. 

Inconveniences are conſequent to dogmatizing, ſuppoſing men in 
the right; but if they be in the wrong, what a ridiculous geantry 
is it to ſee ſuch a philoſophical gravity ſet man out a ſoleciſm. 

Government of the Tongue. 

Such pageantry be to the people ſhown ; 

There boaſt thy horſe's trappings and thy own. Dryden. 
PA'GINAL, adj. | pagina, Lat.] Conſiſting of pages. 

An expreſſion proper unto the paginal books of our times, but 
not ſo agreeable unto volumes or rolling books, in uſe among the 
Jews. | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Pa'cop. 2. /. [a corruption of pouzghad, which in the 
Perſian fignihes a houſe of idols. Fryer's Travells.] 
1. An Indian idol. Fa. 
They worſhip idols called pageds, after ſuch a terrible repreſent... 
ation as we make of devils. | BN Stilling fleet. 
2, The temple of the idol. | 
See thronging millions to the pagod run, 
And offer country, parent, wife, or ſon. Pope. 
Pai. ad the 22 and participle paſſive of pay. 
is puniſhment purſues the unhappy maid, 
And thus the purple hair is deatly pai ry 
Paier ks. n. J. [| paralyſis, Latin. ] Flowers, alſo 
called cowſlips. 5 Die. 
Pat. 2. J [paila, Spaniſh.] A wooden veſſel in 
which milk or water is commonly carried. 4 
In the country when wool is new ſhorn, they ſet pulli of water 


Pope. 


\ 


y 


in the ſame room, to increaſe the weight. Bacon. 
New milk that all the winter never fails, N 
And all the ſummer overflows the pails. Dryden. 


pail will hold. | | 
Yon ſame cloud cannot chuſe but fall by pailfuls, Shakeſpeare. 


or mall to ſtrike the ball.] Violent; boiſterous. 
A ſtroke with a pailmail beetle upon a bowl, makes it fly from it. 
| : Digby on the Seul. 
Pain. 2. /. [ peine, French; pin, Saxon; pena, Lat.] 
1. Puniſhment denounced. | 


There the princeſſes determining to bathe themſelves, thought it 


preſume to come thither. Sidney. 
On pain of death no perſon being ſo bold, 
Or daring hardy, as to touch the liſt. Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
Interpoſe, on pain of my diſpleaſure, = 
Betwixt their ſwords. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian, 
None ſhall preſume to fiy under pain of death, with wings of any 
other man's making. ' Addiſon's Guardian, 
2. Penalty ; puniſhment. 1 1 
Becauſe Euſebius hath yet ſaid nothing, we will, by way of mul& 
in, lay it upon him. EE EN Bacon, 
enſation of uneaſineſs. 


or 
P As the pains of the touch are 


ater than the offences of the 


other ſenſes ; ſo likewiſe are the pleaſures, Bacon. 
Pain is perfect miſery, the worſt 
Of evils; and exceſſive, overturns | 
All patience, Milton's Paradiſe Left, 
He would believe, but yet is ſtill in pain, 
Preſſes the pulſe, and feels the leaping vein. Dryden. 


What pain do you think a man muſt feel, when his conſcience 

lays this folly to his charge? ; Law. 
4. [In the plural.) Labour; work; toil. _ | 
Many have taken the pains to go out of Europe to reſide as friars 
in America, _ Abbot's v3 ae of the Werld. 
One laboureth and taketh pains, maketh „and is ſo much 
the more behind. ; Ecclus. xl. 11. 
The pains they had taken was very great. Clarendon. 

If philoſophy be uncertain, the former will conclude it vain ; and 
the latter may be in danger of pronouncing the ſame on their pains, 
who ſeek it, if after all their labour they muſt reap the wind, mere 


opinion and conjecture. Glanville, | 
She needs no weary ſteps aſcend, | 
All ſeems before her feet to bend; 
And here, as ſhe was born ſhe lies, 
High without taking paint to riſe, Waller. 


The deaf perſon muſt be diſcreetly treated, and by pleaſant uſage 
wrought upon to take ſome pairs at it, watching your ſeaſons and 
taking great care, that he may not hate his taſk, but do it N 

ly. ke | der. 
"7 health be ſuch a bleſſing, it may be worth the ins to diſco- 
yer the regions where it grows, and the ſprings that teed it. Temple. 


hey called him a thouſand fools for his pains. L'Eftrange.' 
— — more paint @ man takes to ——_ the 
worſe . ange · 
Ro Her OG 3 FF 295 | 
Their wonted (| e took paint to loſe, 6 
The ſame T. we gain, but loſe with eaſe, 
Sure ſome to ver, but never all to pleaſe, P 


pe · 
A reaſonable clergyman, if he will be at the pains, can make the 


| that he ought to perform it. 


the pages of a book. | 


| 7+ The throws of child-hbirth. 


e. 


PAILMA“IL. 3. /. [The ſame with pallmall, a beater | 


was ſo priviledged a place, upon pain of death, as nobody durſt | 


D 
| PAiNSTA'KER, . . [pains and tale.] Labourer ; "6 


PAL 


x, 2 taſk, The ſingular is, in this ſenſe, ob- 
olete. | | | e 
He ſoft arrived on the graſſy plain, 
And fairly paced forth with eaſy pain. 
T' one paine in a cottage doth take, 
When t' other trim bowers do make. oF 2 
When of the dew, which th' eye and ear do take, 
From flow'rs abroad and bring into the brain, 
She doth within both wax and honey make : 
This work is hers, this is her proper pain. 
When a lion ſhakes his dreadful mane, | 
And angry grows, if he that firſt took poin 
To tame his youth, approach the haughty beaſt, 
ile bends to him, but frights away the reſt. aller. 
6. Uneaſineſs of mind, about ſomething abſent or fu- 
ture; anxiety ; ſalicitude. 3 
It bid her feel | 
No future pain for me; but inſtant wed 
A lover more proportion'd to her bed. Prior. 
If the church were once thus ſettled, we heed then be in leſs 
Pain for the religion of our prince, Leſley- 


came upon her. 
I Samuel, iv. 19+ 


Spenſed 
Tuer. 


She bowed herſelf and travailed; for her paint 


To Paix. v. a. [from the moody Tp 
1. To afflict; to torment; to make uneaſy. "TR 
I am pained at my very heart, becauſe. thou haſt heard, O my 
ſoul, the ſound of the trumpet. Feremiah, iv. 19. 
She drops a doubtiul word that paint his mind, 
And leaves a rankling jealouſy behind. Dryden. 
Exceſs of cold as well as heat, pains us, becauſe it is equally do- 
ſtructiye to that temper whic his neceſſary to the preſervation of life, 
; Locke. 
Pleaſure aroſe in thoſe very parts of his leg, that juſt before had 
been ſo much pained by the fetter. Addiſon. 
2. CH the reciprocal pronoun.] To labour. Little 
uſed. | ty 
Though the lord of the liberty do pain him/elf to yield equal Juſ- 
tice unto all, yet can chere not but great abuſes lurk in ſo abſolute a 


© privilege, Spenſer on Ireland. 
He pain'd himſelf to raiſe his note. den. 
[Pa Ixrur. adj. [pain and full. > | 
1. Full of pain; miſerable ; beſet with affliction. 
Is there yet no other way, befides | | 
Theſe painful paſſages, how we may come Y 
To death 755 Milton's Paradiſe Left, 


2. Giving pain; afflidive. 
Evils have been more paigyul to us 


in the ptoſpect, than by their 
actual preſſure. a * 


Addiſon's $ tore 
T am fick of this bad world! ws na 


The day light and the ſun grow e to me. Addiſon. 
Long abſtinence may be wy to acid conſtitutions, by the un- 
eaſy ſenſation it creates In the ſtomach, utbnot. 


3. Difficult; requiring labour. 
The painſul ſervice, 
The extreme dangers, and the drops of blood 
Shed for my thankleſs country, are requited _ | 
But with that ſurname, Shakeſprare's Coriolanus. 
When I thought to know this, it was too painf/ for me. 
2 alm lxxill. 16, 


Surat he took, and thence preventing fa 1 
By quick and painful marches hither came. Dryden. 
Ev'n I, tho flow to touch the painful ſtring, l 
Awake from ſlumber, and attempt to ſing. _ Smith, 
4. Induſtrious; laborious ; exerciſing labour, 
To dreſs the vines new labour is requir'd, | | 
Nor muſt the painful huſbandman be tir d. Dryden. 


Great abilities, when employed as God direQs, do but make the 


owners of them greater and more painful ſervants to their neigh- 
| * bours; however, they are real bl when in the hands of good 
men. | . Swift. 


PA"1NFULLY, adv. [from painſul.] 
1. With great pain or affliction,. 
2. Laboriouſly; ente 3 

Such as ſit in eaſe at home, raiſe a, benefit out of their hunger 

and thirſt, that ſerve their prince and country painfully abroad. 
A | , Raleigb's Eſays. 
Robin red-breaſt painfully 2 
Did cover them with leaves. Children in the Mood. 


7 
* 


. 


Palixrulxkss. #. / [from painful. 
1. Affliction; ſorrow ; grief. 
With diamond in window-glaſs ſhe graved, | 

Erona die, and end this ugly painfulneſs. 18 Sidney. 

No cuſtom can maks the painfulneſs of a debauch eaſy or pleaſe 

ing to a man; ſince nothing can be pleaſant that is unnatural. South. 
2, Induſtry; laboriouſneſs. | 
Painfulneſs by feeble means ſhall be able to gain that which in 

the plenty of more forcible inſtruments, is through ſloth and negli- 
gence loſt, WU c Hooker, 
Pai'n1M. , /. [ payen, French.) Pagan; infidel. 


The croſs hath been an ancient bearing, even before the birth of 
our Saviour, among the Painims themſelves. Peacham. 
Whole brigades one champion's arms o'erthrow, 

Slay Painims vile that force the fair, Tickel, 
PAITNIM. adj. Pagan; infidel, | 
| Champions bold, a 

Defy'd che beſt of Painim chivalry | 

To mortal combat, or carriere with lance, Milton. 

The Solymean ſultan he o'erthrew, _ | 
His moony troops returning bravely ſmear'd 2 
With Pginim blood effus d. Philips, 


Pai'ntEss. adj, [from pain.] Free from pain; void 
of trouble, | 
Hie frequently bleſt Cod for ſo far indulging 
to make hi diſeaſe ſo painleſs to him. 

The deaths thou ſhow'ſt are forc'd ; 
Is there no ſmooth deſcent ? no painleſs way 
Of kindly mixing with our native clay ? 


to hls Infirmitles, « - 
Fell, 


borious perſon, 
I'll prove a true painſtaker day and night, | 
I'll ſpin and card, and keep our children tight. Gay. 
PAINSTA'KING, adj." [pains and rake.) Laborious; 
induſtrious, s X | 
To PAINT. v. a. [ peindre, French.] 
1. To Neg by delineation and colours. 
Live to be the ſhew and gaze 0' th' time: 
We'll have thee, as our rarer monſters are, 
Painted upon a pole. Shah 's Macbeth, 
2. To cover with colours repreſentative of ſomething, 
Who ſears a ſentence or an old man's ſaw, 
Shall by a painted cloth be kept in awe. Shakeſpeare, 
3. To repreſent by colours, appearances, or images. 
Till we from an author's words paint his very thoughts in our 
minds, we do not underſtand him. k +} Locke. 
When folly grows romantick we muſt paint itz | 
Come then, the colours and the ground prepare. Popes 


? 


4+ To deſcribe; to repreſent. 
e=Diſloyul 7 


-— The word Is too good to paint out her wickedneſs. Shabeſb. 


is his du d convince him 
moſt ignorant man comprehend what is * an Swift, 


% 


5. To colour; to diverſify, 9 
$L a | Such 


rr N 


PAL 


Such 1s hs will that paints 
The earth with colours freſh, ; | 
Ine darkeſt ſkies with fore of ſtarry lights» Fpenſer. 


6. To deck with artificial colours in fraud or oſtenta- 


tion. 
Hath not old cuſtom made this life more ſweet 
Than that of painted pomp ? are not theſe woods 
More free from peril than the court 4 
ezebel painted her face and tired her head. 2 Kings, Ix. 30» 
To Nn v. 1. To lay colours on the face. 
Oh! if to dance all night, and drefs all day, 
Charm'd the (mall-pox, or chag'd old age aways 
o patch, nay ogle, might become a ſaint, 
Nor would it ſure be ſuch a fin to paint. Pope. 
Pain r. . J [from the verb. 
1. Colours repreſentative of any thing. 
Poets are limners 
To copy out ideas in the mind! 
Words are the a by which their thoughts are ſhown, 
And nature is their object to be drawn. 


Her charms in breathing paint engages 


Her modeſt cheek ſhall warm a future age» | Pope, The three lablals, r. n. M. are parallel to the three gingival 
. Colours laid on the face. T. b. N. and to the three palatich Kk. 0. Lo Rel. 
Together lay her pray 'r book and her paint. Anon. pALATINAT E. 1. /. [ palatinatus, Lat.] The county 


Arts on the mind, like paint upon the face, 
Fright him, that's worth your love, from your embrace. 


lours. 


e taken how the painter did ſtand 

In the placing let ſome core b * Fly 3 
Beauty is only that which makes all things as they are in their | PA*LATINE, adj, Poſſeſſing royal privileges. 
proper and perfect nature; which the beſt painters always chuſe by 
contemplating the forms of euch. Dryden, 


in the working» 


Par'nTiNG. 1. / [from paint. ] 


1. The art of repreſenting objects by delineation and | PALE, adj. [ pale, French ; pallidus, Latin.] 


colours. 


If painting be acknowledged for an art, it follows that no arts | look. 
are without thelr precepts. | Dryden. 


"Tis in life as tis in paintings 


Much may be right, yet much be wanting» Prior. 


2. Picture ; the painted reſemblance, 
This le the very painting of your fear 
hie le the air-drawn dagger which you (aid 
Led you to Duncan. 
Painting is welcome; 
The painting is almoſt the natural man: 
For fee d (honour trafficks with man's nature, 
He is but outlide ; pencil'd figures are 
'n ſuch as they give out. 
Colours laid on, 
5 Y | If any ſuch be here 
That love this painting, wherein you ſee me ſmear'd, 
Let him expreſs his ditpoſition. 


painting. A French word, 
To the next realm ſhe ſtreteh'd her ſway, 

For painture near adjoining lay, 

A plenteous province, | 

The ſhow'ry arch 

With liſted colours gay, or, azure, gules, 
| Delights and puzzles the beholder's eye, 

That views the watry brede with thouland ſhews 
Of painture vary'd, Philips. 


PAIR, . / [paire, French ; par, Latin. ] 


Dryden, 


1. Two things ſuiting one another, as a pair of gloves. 


2. A man and wife, 
| O when meet now 
Such pairs In love and mutual honour Join'd ? Milton. 
Baveis and Philemon there 
Had Uv'd long marry'd and a happy pair 
Now old in love, Dryden. 
$. Two of a fort; a couple; a brace. 
| All hls lov»ly looks, his pleafing fires, 
All his ſweet rwtians, all his taking ſmiles, 
He does into on pair of eyes convey. Suctling. 
The many pairs of xerves branching themſelves to all the parts 
of the body, are wonderful to behold, | Ray. 
To Pat. wm. [from the noun.] !“ 
1. To be joined in pairs; to couple, as male and fe. 
male. 
Our dance, I pray 
Your hand, my Perdlta z fo turtles e. 
1. To ſuit; to ft as a counterpart, 
Had our privce ſeen the hour, he had pair'd 
Well with this lord; there was not 4 full month 
Netween thelr births, Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tate, 
Ethelinda! 
My heart was made to fit and pair with thine, 
Simple and plain, and fraught with artleſs tenderneſs, Roche. 
To Pain, v. 
1. To join in couples, 
Minds are fo hardly match'd, that ev'n the firſt, 
"Tho" gad by heav'n, In Paradiſe were cuts d. Dryden, 
2. To unite as correſpondent or oppoſite. 
Turtles and doves with diff ring hues unite, 
And gloſly jet ls pair with (hining white. Pop 


Shakeſpeare, 


A royal houſe ; an houſe eminently ſplendid, 
You forgot, 
We with colours ſpread, 


3 w_ the city to the palace gates. Shateſpeare, p And pitying ſaints, whoſe ſtatues learn to weep, Pepe. 
%, and pyramids do fo ALEFACED., adj, ale and face. 1 
Their heads to their RR Shatoſpeare's Macbeth. wan. / (/ fe ] Hering thy lace 


The patace yard bs AUO with floating tides, 


And the aft comers bear the former to the (des. Dryden, So many 1 ; 
a 8 my palace on oy columns rals'd, + Frighting her pa/cſar'd villages with war ? Shateſpeare. 
ith burning gold and Naming jewels blas'd. Alddijon. Let palefac'd fear keep with the mean · born m 
he old man early rofe, walk'd forth and (ate , , ” 


On polich'd None betbre his tige gate, 
Pat a'crouvs. adj, [from palace.] 
magnificent, 


London encreaſes daily, turning of great lest houſes into. DA'LENESS. .. [from pale ] 


(nall tenemente. (rraunt 


Pata nQuin. „% le kind of covered carriage uſed 
in the caltern countries that is ſupported on the ſhoul- 


ders of flaves, and wherein perſons of diltinRion are The blood the virgin's cheek forſook, de 
carried. A livid paterefi ſpreads o'er all her look. Pope. 
PA'tataniy. ag, [from palate.) Guſtſul; pleaſing | 2. Want of colour; want of luſtre, . 
to the taſte. | The paleneſs of this flow'r TY | 
* bs . as Jon art of making advice agree. pie Bewray'd the faintneſs of my maſter's heart, Shakeſpeare. 
Ahle, How many devices have made vie of A LENDAR, . /, i 3 / | 
ND Ima . g of to my — ak. . J. A kind of coaſting veſſel. Obſolete. 


They by th alluring odour drawn In hafte, 
Fly ts the Julent cater, and crowding fip 
b T dir Serial ad! baue. Fu. 
PA'LATE, % (atem, Ladd. ] 


Granville. 


The church of the annunciation looks beautiful in the inſide, 


; t ilding, and - : ; 
A e ee e yo Alen on Traly. PA'LATICK. adj, [from palate.] Belonging to the 


Young. | ficer in the court of an emperor, or ſovereign prince. 
Parr. . /. [ printre, French; from paint.] One PA'LATINE. n. /, | palatin, French; from palatinus of 
who profeſles the art of repreſenting objects by co- 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. | 2, Not high coloured; approaching to colourleſs tranſ- 


Shakeſpeare's Timon. 


Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. | 
PairnruRB. 1 [ peinture, French,] The art of 
re 


8 
Royat f 158 PA'LBLY. adv, [from pale.] Wanly; not frethly; 


PAL 


| 1. The inſtrument of taſte, tlie upper part or toof of 
Let their bets Nen 
Be made ns ſoft as yours, and let thelr palates : 
| Be ſeaſon'd with fuch viands. Sbakeſpeare's Merth. of Venice. 
Theſe ivory feet were carved into the ſhape 
theſe their greateſt dainties could not reliſh; to thelt palates. 
Hakewill on Providence. 
only by the ears; the ſeveral taſtes and ſmells by the noſe and ru 
; ; Lo 
By nerves about our palate plac'd, MESS 
She likewiſe judges of the taſte : 
T.iſe, diſmal thought] our warlike men 


Might drink thick port for fine champagne» Prior. 
The vulgar boil, the learned roaſt an egg; ) 
Hard taſk to hit the palate of ſuch gueſts, Pope. 


2. Mental reliſh ; intellectual taſte. 


ſorrow, Taylor. 
The men of nice palates could not reliſh Ariſtotle, as dreſt up by 
the ſchoolmen. Baker on Learning. 


palate; or roof of the mouth. 


wherein is the ſeat of a count palatine, or chief of- 


palatium, Latin.) One inveſted with regal rights 
and prerogatives. % 
Theſe abſolute palatines made barons and knights, did exerciſe 


high juſtice in all points within their territories, Davies. 


Many of thoſe lords, to whom our kings had granted thoſe 
petty kingdoms, did exerciſe jura regalia, inſomuch as there were 
no leſs than eight counties pa/atine in Ireland at one time. Davies. 


1. Not ruddy ; not freſh of colour; wan; white of 


Look I fo pale, lord Dorſet, as the reſt Fo 
Ay, my good Lord; and no man in the preſence, 


But his red colour hath forſook his checks. Shakeſpeare. 
Was the hope drunk | 
Wherein you dreſt yourſelf; hath it ſlept fince? 
And wakes it now to look ſo green and pale? Shakeſpeare. 


arency. 
When the urine turns pale, the patient is in danger. Arbuthnor. 
3. Not bright ; not ſhining ; faint of luſtre ; dim. 
The night, methinks, f but the day-light ſick, 
It looks a little aer. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
To PALk, v. a, (Com the . - 40 To make pale. 
The glow-worm ſhews the matin to be near, 
And 'gins to pate his uneſfectual fire, Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
To teach it good and ill, diſgrace or fame, 
Pal: it with rage, or redden it with ſhame. Prior, 


Pale. n. J. [| palus, Latin.] 


rail, to ineloſe grounds. 
Get up o' th' railz I'll peck you o'er the pales elſe. Shakeſp. 
$ their example ſill prevails, 
| She tempts the ſtream, or leaps the paler» Prior. 
Deer creep through when a pale tumbles down. Mortimer. 
2. Any incloſure, | 
A ceremony, which was then judged very convenient for the 
Whole church even by the whole, thoſe few excepted, which brake 


out of the common pale. Hooker. 
Let my due feet never fail 
To walk the ſtudlous cloiſter's pale, 
And love the high embowed roof. Milton. 


Having been born within the pale of the church, and ſo brought 
up in the Chriſtian religion, by which we have been partakers of 
thoſe precious advantages of the word and ſacraments. Duty of Man. 

He hath propoſed a ſtanding revelation, ſo well confirmed by 
miracles, that it ſhould be needleſs to recur to them for the con- 
vetion of any man born within the pale of chriſtianity, Atterbury. 

Confine the thoughts to exerciſe the breath; 
And keep them in the pale of words till death. 
3. Any diltri& or territory, | | 

There is no part but the bare Engliſh pale, in which the Iriſh 
have not the greateſt footing. | Spenſer. 

The lords juſtices put arms into the hands of divers noblemen of 
that religion within the pale. Clarendon. 


Dunciad. R 


cheon, being derived from the chief to the baſe, or 
nether part of the ſcutcheon, with two lines. Peacham. 
Je P AU. v. a. [from the noun. ] ; 
1. J incloſe with pales, 1 

"The diameter of the hill of twenty foot, may be paled in with 


twenty deals of a foot broad, Mortimer. 
2. To incloſe; to encompaſs, | 
Whate'er the ocean paler, or ſky inclips, 
Is thine, Shakeſpeare's Aut. and Cleopatra. 


The Engliſh beech 

Pals in the flood with men, with wives and boys. Shakeſp. 

Will you pale your head in Henry's glory, | 

And rob his temples of the diadem, ; 
Now in his life ? 


No nightly trance, or breathed ſpell, | 
Inſpires the paleey'd prieſt from the | 13; ty cell, Milton. 
hrines, where their vigils paleey'd virgins keep, 


And find no harbour in a royal heart. Shakeſpeare. 


not ruddily, 


| 1. Wanneſs; want of colour ; want of fi . 
whiteneſs of look, i want of freſhneſs ; fickly 


Her blood durſt not yet come to her face, to take away the name 
of , from her mott pure whiteneſs, 


Solyman ſent over light-horſemen in great p end ch run« 
ning all along the fea coaſt, carried S bee 83 


p 5 | Knelles's Hiſtory 
Pa'txovus. ad}. [ palea, Latin. 
eee LD dn, N 1 21 ws 


* 


.. 


* 


of None without 


Light and colours come in only by the eyes; all kind of ſounds |. 


It may be the palate of the ſoul is indiſpoſed by liſtleſneſs or |. 


| !- Narrow piece of wood joined above and below to a 


4+ The pale is the third and middle part of the ſcut- | 


& Shak Henry IV. | 
PALACE. /, | palais, French; palativm, Latin.] | PA'LEtYRD. aq [pale and ge] MN wk ad. 
4 | 


PAL 


Pa'tf'rrs. .. / L Halle, French. A 


which a painter holds his colours 0 ghe boy don Pal 
Let the ground of the picture be of ſuch 8 2 Paints, cal 
— be ſomething in it 6f every colour that co mpcl de 43 the 9 P. 
as N were the contents of your palerte, 9 Your work, * 
Ere yet thy pencil tries her nicer tolla, Deda. 1 
Or on thy palerte lie the blended ois, + 
Thy careleſs chalk has half atchiey'q thy art, | 
And her juſt image makes Cleora fart, | * 
| When ſage Minerva o, m 15 
From her ſweet lips ſmooth elocution flows | ly 
Her {kilful hand an iv'ry palette grac d, 1 
: Where ſhining colours were in order plac'd, _ . F 
PALPREY. #./. | palefroy, French.) 4 on F 0% 10 
fit for ladies: it is always diſtinguiſhed j all bote Pall 
books from a war horſe. | a the old 1. E 
Her wanton palfrey all was overſ; I 
With tinſel trappings, woven like 1 ſom 
. The damſel is mounted on a white pa!ſry, as an Tpenſer 8 
innocence. Ys 7 mblem of or 
. The ſmiths 1 (rom; on palfreys ri , "Yay 
PA'LFREYED. adj. [from palfrey.| Ridi D. 1.1 
frey. : 12 Ling on a Pal. tio 
Such dire atchievements ſings the bard that 4.11. | 
Of palfrey'd dames, bold knights, and magick $2 | f 
PALIFICA TION. 1. J. [palus, Latin.] The Tele. Pal 
practice of making ground. firm with piles att of 1. E 
I have ſaid nothing of palification or piling of FY 1. V 
plot commanded by Vitruvius, when we build upon a mo; 7 ly, 
| l 0 
PA LIND ROME. 2. /{* rehuhpenle, nay and 1 cute 
A word or ſentence which is the ſame read 1 2 Pal 
or forwards: as, madam ; or this ſentence 947% by 
a rudibus, » 9801 dun [ 
PA'LINODE, ag 
Pa'Linody. | 1. J. [nanuNa.] A recantation, fd 
1 of thy excellence have oft been told; 8 # f 
But now my raviſht eyes thy face behold: * 
Who therefore in this weeping palinod fa 
Abhor myſelf, that have diſpleas'd my God 
In duſt and aſhes mourn. Sandys's Parophrs, 151 
PALISA'DE, 1. J. ¶ paliſade, French; 4 
PALISA“ DO. Spaniſh; from palus, 14 . 
ſet by way of incloſure or defence. n Pal 
The 5 ge round the place a rampire caſt, = 1, / 
And paliſades about the trenc;es plac'd, a "ha 
The wood is uſeful for paliſadees for fortificationg, ume in 
hard and durable. \  Antiner; ys 5 m 
3 mo is ſurrounded with a: ſtrong wall, and an — 1 
Wit Paliſudes. Broome on the 04 | 
To PaL13a'ps. . a. [from the noun.] Ty pa” k 
with paliſades. N Gu 
PA'LISH, adj, [from pale.) Somewhat pale, and 
a 3 of nitre makes with copper a paliſh blue; \ wp of urine a 
cep blue. A, 
PaLL. n. /. [ pallium, Latin,] We f 
1. A cloak or mantle of ſtate. N 
5 With princely pace 
* — 3 in her pu le pall, | * 
ut of the Eaſt the dawryng day doth 
So forth ſhe comes, * _ Hole Lu 
Let gorgeous tragedy $9 
In ſcepter'd pall come ſweeping by. Milton, 
2. The mantle of an archbiſhop. 
An archbiſhop ought to be confecrated and ar 
. conſecration he {hall have the pall ſent him. wy, — 2. 
3. The covering thrown over the dead. : 
| The right ſide of the p old Egeus kept, 
| And on the left the royal Theſeus wept, Dryden q. 


To PALL. v. a. [from the noun.] To cloak; toinve 
| Come, thick night, 
And pal! thee in the dunneſt ſmoak of hell, | 

That my keen knife ſee not the wound it makes, Shakeþrare 


To PALL. v. 4. [Of this word the etymologiſts gin ha 
no reaſonable account: perhaps it is only a corrup- taf 
tion of pale, and was applied originally to colour. 

To grow vapid ; to become inſipid. 
Empty one bottle into another ſwiftly, leſt rhe drink hall. Back þ 
Beauty ſoon grows familiar to the lover, þ 
Fades in the eye, and alli upon the ſenſe. Addiſon n 
To PALL. v. a. | 2 
1. To make inſipid or vapid. ag 
Reaſon and reflection, repreſenting perpetually to the mind the _ 
meanneſs of all ſenſual gratitications, blunt the edge of his kreneſt 
deſires, and p all his enjoyments, Atterburys in 
Wit, like wine, from happier climates brought, 4 
Daſh'd by theſe rogues, turns Engliſh common draught, Fu 
They pai! Moliere's and Lopez" fprightly Rains Swiſh 
2. To impair ſpritelineſs ; to diſpirit. 
| A miracle I'll; 
Their joy with unexpected ſorrow pall'd. Dq 1. 7 
| Ungrateful man, ; 
Baſe, barbarous man, the more we raiſe our love, 
The more we pall, and cool, and kill his ardours Dy4 1 
3. To weaken ; to impair, i. 
| For this, 
I'll never follow thy pall'd fortunes more. bal 
4. To cloy. \ 

" Palled appetite is hunfourous, and muſt be gratified with ſve a 

PA'LLET., 3. /. [ paillet, in Chaucer ; which was pte 
bably the French word from paille, ſtraw, and 4 T 
— a bed.] Pa't 

1. A ſmall bed; a mean bed. | ret 

Why rather, ſleep, lieſt thou in ſmoaky cribs, 
Upon unealy pallets ſtretching thee, 
And huſht with burzing night flies to thy lumber; 
Than in the perfum d chambers of the great, Mt 
Under the canopies of coſtly ate, 
And lull'd with ſounds of twceteſt melody) ꝰ eee 7: 
His ſecretary was laid in a pallet near him for ventilation of he 
thoughts, | Watton's Bucking 4 
If your ſtray attendance be yet lodg'd, l 
Or ſhroud within theſe limits, I ſhall know, ima 
Ere morrow wake, or the low-rooſted lark and 
From her thatcht pallet rouſe, Pat 

2. [ Palette, French. ] A ſmall meaſure, former!) s gn 

by chirurgeons. ” wi 
A ſurgeon drew from a patient in four days, N 4 T} 
every pallet containing three ounces. _ - tle poſt bre 

3. [In heraldry ; palus minor, Latin.] A little 4 "mn 

PALLMALL. 1. J. [ pila and malleus, Latin; par”. ule 
French.] A play in which the ball is ſtruck vid 
mallet through an iron ring. Fry p 

PA'LLIAMENT, . . [ pallium, Latin.) A b Fs 

tobe. f 

| The people of Rome ber 
Send thee by me their tribune, 0 ed 
| This pa/liament of white and ſpotleſs hve- paix 


PAL 
„ % [pailliardiſe, French.] Pordi- 


Obſolete. | 


TT 1 1-08 
471 enk. 
AT V. a. [ 
To co wich 71 their vices, but expoſe them freely to 
b never hide or palliate Tp X | Swift. 


to ſoften. by favoutable repreſenta- 


ſome me"; gives againſt other mens faults, and indulgence 
och bitte” 7 aw, ſhews their zeal Hes in their ſpleen. 


imperſect or temporary, not radical cure; mitiga- 
z. 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
ia rIVE. adj. [ palliatif, French; from palliate.] 
" tenuating; favourably repreſentative. ] 
g Micigatings not removing; temporarily or partial- 
* not radically curative. ; 
\nſumption pulmonary ſeldom admits of other than a palliative 
er is generally incurable when hereditary. rbuthnot, 
arg. 1. J [from palliate.] Something mi- 
. ſomething alleviating. | | 
0h were more ſafe to truſt to the general averſion of our people 
ink this coin, than apply thoſe palliatives which weak, per- 
kdious, er abject politicians adminiſter. : Swift. 
bertb. ad. 2 47 Latin. ] Pale; not high- 
coloured; not bright: pallid is ſeldom uſed of the 


to palllation. 


face. . ; 
ſort, which in that meadow grew, 

_ *ther'd ſome ; the violet pallid blue. Fpenſer. 
When from the pal lid ſky the ſun deſcends. Thomſon. 
Whilſt, on the margin of the beaten road, 

Its pallid bloom fick-ſmelling hen-bane ſhow'd. Harte. 


M. n. / [palma, Latin; palmier, F. rench.] 
ay tree 4 great variety of ſpecies; of which the 
"branches were worn in token of victory: it therefore 

jmplies ſuperiority. = 

—_ are 3 ſpecies of this tree, of which the moſt re- 
markable ace, the greater palm or date-tree, The dwarf palm grows 
in Spain, Portugal, and Italy, from whence the leaves are ſent 
hither and made into flag-brooms. The oily palm is a native of 
Guinea and Cape Verd ifland, but has been tranſplanted to Jamaica 
nd Barbadoes. It grows as high as the main maſt of a ſhip. Miller. 

Get the (tart of the majeſtick world, 
And bear the palm alone. Shakeſpeare's Julius Cæſar. 
Nothing better proveth the excelleney of this foil, than the 
abundant growing of the palm. trees without labour of man. This 
tree alone giveth unto man whatſoever his life beggeth at 2 
i eigb. 


* others who carry away the palm for excellence, is Maurice 


Landgrave of Heſs. Peacbam of Muſick. 
Fruits of palm-tree, 


pleaſanteſt to thirſt 5 
And hunger both. Milton. 
Thou youngeſt virgin, daughter of the ſkies, 
Whoſe palms new pluck'd from Paradiſe, _ 
With ſpreading branches more ſublimely riſe, 
2. Vidory; triumph. Palme, French. ] 


Namur ſubdu'd is England's palm alone; 
The reſt beſieg d, but we conſtrain'd the town. Dryden. 
3. The hand ſpread out; the inner part of the hand, 
[palma, Latin. ] ; , 
By this virgin palm now kiſſing thine, | 
I vill be thine, Shakeſpeare. 


Drinks of extreme thin parts fretting, put upon the back of your 
hand, vill, with a little ſtay, paſs through to the palm, and yet 
taſte mild to the mouth. | 8 Bacon. 

Seeking my ſucceſs in love to know, 
I try'd th' infallible prophetick way, 
A poppy-leaf upon my palm to lay. g Dryden. 
4 A hand, or meaſure of length, compriſing three 
inches, (pains, French. | 

The length of a foot is a fixth 
eighth of it; a palm or hand's breadth one twenty- fourth; athumb's 
brealth or inch one ſeventy- ſecond a forefinger's breadth one 
ninety-ſixth, | 4 Holder on Time. 

Henry VIII. of England, Francis I. of France, and Charles V. 
emperor, were ſo provident, as ſcarce a palm of ground could be 
p*tten by either, but that the other two would ſet the balance of 
Lurope upright again. Bacon. 

The ſame hand into a fiſt may cloſe, 
Which inſtantly a palm expanded ſhows. Denham. 
To Pay, v. 4. [from the noun. 5 
1. Jo conceal in the palm of the hand, as jugglers. 
— is held foul play amongſt gameſters. Dryden. 
. They palm'd the trick that loſt the game. riore 
. Toimpole by fraud. | 
If not by ſcriptures, how can we be ſure, 
Reply'd the panther, what tradition's pure ? 


For you may palm upon us new for old. Dq den. 
Moll White has made the country ring with ſeveral imaginary 
exploits palmed upon here | Addiſon's Spectator. 


To undle, 3 5 
rank carvet very ill, yet wi meat. rior. 
4 To ſtroak with the hand. 2 Ainſworth, 
uA. v. /. [from palm.] A 1 they who 
returned from the holy land carrie 
My ſceptre, for a palmer's walking ſtaff. Shakeſpeare. 
Behold yon ifle, by palmert, pilgrims trod, 
| Men bearded, bald, cowl'd, uncowl'd, ſhod, unſhod. Pope. 
MiUwor. 1. J. [palmer and worm. ] A worm 


covered with hair, ſuppoſed to be ſo called becauſe 


e wanders over all plants. 

„A ſleſh fly, and one of thoſe hairy worms that reſemble cater- 
_ and are called palmerwworms, being conyeyed into one of our 
mall receivers, the bee and the fly lay with their bellies upward, 
ad the worm ſeemed ſuddenly ſtruck dead. Boyle. 


Palur'rTo, 1. J. A ſpecies of the palm-tree: it 
grows in the Weſt-Indies to be a very large tree; 
wich the leaves the inhabitants thatch their houſes. 

eſe leaves, before they are expanded, are cut and 
ught into England to make women's plaited hats; 


and the berries of theſe trees were formerly much 
r buttons, C 
4 Broad o'er my head the verdant cedars wave, 
WI Lye den peg Why 
* \ 8. a = ro © _ 
yg palms, | 18 | Dig. 


laing the toes joined by a membrane. 


Government of the Tongue. | 


t of the ſtature; a ſpan one 


1 adj. [paima and per, Latin.} Webfoot- 


pallio, Latin; from pallium, | 
2+ NR ec 


branches of palm. 


2. Addijon uſes it 8 the action of the hand. 


very dextrous. | 


25 | Pa'LMY. adj. [from palm. 
If the juſt cure of a diſeaſe be full of peril, let the phyſician reſort | 


PA'LPABLE. adj. [ palpable, French 
1. Perceptible by the touch. 


2. Groſs; coarſe; eaſily detected. 


3. Plain; eaſily perceptible, 


PALPA'TION. 2. /. 


Pa'LsY. 1. J. 


FA.. 


It is deſcribed like fillpedes, Whereas it is 2 palwlipede or fin- 
footed like ſwans. 12 ; 1 u frar E —.— 

Water-fowl which are palmipede, are 
Ray. 
1. /. [from palma,] One who deals in 
oh | W 0 Di. 
[palma, Latin. 
alm. 
We ſhall not 


liner of our ha query what truth is in palmiſtry, or divination from | 


Brown's Vulg. Errourss | 


ds of high denomination. 
Here while his canting drone-pipe ſcan'd 
The myſtick figures of her hand, © © 
He tipples palmiſtry, and dines 


On all her fortune- telling lines. N Cleaveland. 
With the fond maids in palmiſfry he deals; 
They tell the ſecret firſt which he reveals. Prior. 


Going to relieve a common beggar, he found his pocket was 
picked ; that being a kind of palmiſtry at which this vermin are 
| . Addiſon's Spect᷑ator. 
Bearing palms. 
In the moſt high and paimy ate of Rome, 

A little ere the mightie ” Jay fell, 
The graves ſtood tenantleſs. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
She paſs'd the region which Panchea join d, : 
And flying, left the pa/my plains behind, Dryden. 


PaLPABILITY. #. /; [from palpable.) Quality of 


being 


porevtyant by the touch. | 
He fir 


found out palpability of colours; and by the delicacy of 


his touch, could diſtinguiſh the different vibrations of the hetero- 


geneous rays of light. Mart. Scriblerus. 


3 palpor, Latin. ] 


Art thou but 
A dagger of the mind, a falſe creation ? 
I ſee thee yet in form as pa/pable, 
As this which now I draw. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
Darkneſs muſt overſhadow all his bounds, 
Palpable darkneſs ! and blot out three days. Milton. 


That groſſer kind of heatheniſh idolatry, whereby they wor- 
ſhipped the very works of their own hands, was an abſurdity to rea- 
ſon ſo palpable, that the prophet David comparing idols and idola- 
ters together, maketh almoſt no odds between them. Hooker. 

They grant we err not in palpable manner, we are not openly 


and notoriouſly impious. | Hooker. 
He muſt not think to ſhelter himſelf from ſo palpable an abſur- 
dity, by this impertinent diſtinction. | Tillotſon. 


Having no ſurer guide, it was no wonder that they fell into n | 


and palpable miſtakes, Weodward's Natural Hiſtory. 


That they all have fo teſtified, I ſee not how we ſhould poſſibly 
wiſh a proof more palpable, than this manifeſtly received and every 
where continued cuſtom of reading them publickly. Hoeker. 

They would no longer be content with the inviſible r of 
God, and God diſmiſſed them to the papable dominion of Kr 
6 ay. 

Since there is fo much diflimilitude between cauſe and effect la 
the more palpable phænomena, we can expect no leſs between them 
and their inviſible efficients. Glanville, 


PA'LPABLENESS. #. . [from pal able.) Quality of 


being palpable ; plainneſs; groſſneſs. 


PA'LPABLY. adv. [from palpable.] 


1. In ſuch a manner as to be perceived by the touch. 
2. Groſsly; | 


lainly, 
Clodius nina by a corrupt jury, that had pa/pably taken 
| ſhares of money; before they gave up their verdict, they prayed of 
the ſenate à guard, that they might do their conſciences juſtice. 
: ; Bacon. 
[ palpatio, palpor, Latin.) The 
act of feeling. | 


To PA'LPITATE. v. a. [ palpito, Latin] palpiter, Fr.] 


To beat as the heart; to flutter; to go pit à pat. 


PaALPiTA'T1ON, 3. J [ palpitation, French; from pal. 


pitate.] Beating or panting : that alteration in the 
pulſe of the heart, upon frights or any other cauſes, 
which makes it felt: for a natural uniform pulſe goes 

on without diſtinction. 
The heart ſtrikes five hundred ſort n 
hunted into ſuch continual palpitations, through anxiety and diſ- 
traction, that fain would it break. | Harvey. 
I knew the good company too well to feel any palpitations at their 


approach. Tatler, 
Anxiety and palpitations of the heart, are a ſign of weak fibres. 

Alrbutbnot on Aliments, 

| Her boſom heaves | 

With palpitations wild. : Thomſon's Spring. 


PACLSdRAVE. n. /; [| paltſgraff, German.] A count or | 


earl who has the overſeeing of à prince's palace. Did. 


PA'LS1CAL. adj, [from pal/y.] Allied with the palſy ; 


paralytick. 


PA'LSIED. adj. [from pal/y.] Dinge with a palſy. 


Pall'd, thy blazed youth 

Becomes aſſuaged, and doth beg the alms Re 

Of paljied eld. Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſures 
Though ſhe breathes in a ſew pious peaceful ſouls, like a palſed 
perſon, the ſcarce moves a limb. Decay of Piny. 
Let not old age long ſtretch his Hd band; 


Thoſe who give late are importun'd each day, Gay. 


paralyfir, Lat. thence paraly/y, paraſy, 

alaſy, palſy.) A privation of motion or feeling, or 
bark. proceeding from ſome cauſe below the cere- 
bellum, joined with a coldneſs, flaccidity, and at 
laſt waſting of the parts. IF this privation be in all 
the parts below the head, except the thorax and heart, 
it is called a paraplegia ; if in one ſide only, a hemi- 

legia; if in ſome parts only of one ſide, a paralyſis: 
There is a threefold diviſion of a palh; a privation 
of motion, ſenſation remaining; a privation of ſen- 
ſation, motion remaining; and laſtly, a privation of 


both together, Quincy. 
The palſy, and not fear, provokes me. lng. war 

A palſy may as well ſhake an oak, as ſhake the delight of con- 
ſcience. South. 


To Pa'LTER, v. u. [from paltron. Skinner.) To ſhift ; 


to dodge; to play Fs Not in uſe, 
I mu 
To the young man ſend humble treaties, 


And palter in the ſhift of lowneſs. Shakeſpeare. 
Be theſe juggling fiends no more believ'd, 
That palter with us as won ſenſe; 1 » 
That keep the word of promiſe to our ear, | 
And break. it to 8 —— 5 | Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Romans, that have , 
And will not par. | | Shakeſpeare's Fulivi Ceſar 
To PaA'LTER, v. 4. To ſquander; as, he palters 4 
for tune. h N Ainfeor th. 


whole footed, have very 
long necks, and yet but ſhort legs, as ſwans. 5 
PALulsrER. 
palmiſtry. 6 
PALMuISs TRY. 75 


1. The cheat of foretelling fortune by the lines of the | 


of . pulſes in an hour; and | 


PAN 


Pa'uTERER, 1. , [from aller.] An unſincere dealer; | 
a ſhifter. ; | 
. a. /. [from paltry.) The ſtate of being 
„ paſtry. . ©- | 
PA'LTRY,. adj. [ poltran, French, a ſcotindrel ; pal. 
trocco, a low whore, Italian,] Sorry; worthleſs; 
deſpicable ; contemptible; mean, 
Then turn your forces from this paltry flege, 

And ſtir them up againſt a mightler taſk, _ Shak- » 

A very diſhoneſt paltry boy, as appears in leaving his friend here 


in neceſſity, and denying him. Shakeſpeare. 
Whoſe compoſt is paltry and carried too late, 
Such huſbandry uſeth that many do hate. " Tuffer. 
For knights are bound to feel no blows 5 
Froni'paltry and unequal foes, Patt . Hudibray, 
It is an ill habit to ſquander away our wiſhes upon paltry foolerles. 
| ALLE TE A. \ L'Eftran 
When ſuch paltry ſlaves preſume | 8 
To mix in treaſon, if the plot ſucceeds, _ - ; ; 
They're thrown neglected by; but if it fails, 
They're ſure to die like dogs. * * - Muddiſen's Cato 


PA'LY. adj. [from pale.) Pale. Uſed only in poetry. 
Fain would I go to chafe his paly lips | 
With twenty thouſand kiſſes. | Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
From camp to camp, . 
Fire anſwers fire, and through their paly flames 
Each battle ſees the others umber'd face. 
A dim gleam the paly lanthorn throws 
O'er the mid pavement. N 
Pam. 3. . [ 8 from paln, victory; as trump 
from triampb.] The knave of clubs. 
Ev'n mighty pam that kings and queens o'erthrew, 
And mow'd down armies in the fights of lu. 
To PA'MPER., v. 2. [ pamberare, 
to fill with food ; to ſaginate ; 
It was even as two phyſicians ſhould take'one ſicle body in hand, 
of which the former would miniſter all things meet to purge and 


keep under the body, the other to pamper and ſtrengthen it ſuddenl 
again; whereof what is to be look ler . 5 


Sbakeſpeares 


i Popes 
Italian.) To glut; 
to feed luxuriouſly. 


ed for but a moſt dangerous re · 
lapſe ? ö 8 S,penſer. 
Vou are more intemperate in your blood 
Than Venus, or thoſe pamper'd animals | 
That rage in ſavage ſenſuality. Shakeſpeare, 
They are contented as well with mean food, as thoſe that with 
the rarities of the earth do pamper their voracities. Sandys. 


Praiſe ſwelled thee to a proportion ready to burſt, 


to feed upon the air, and to ſtarve thy 
imaginations | 


it brought thee 
ſoul, only to pamper thy 


Souths 
With food 
Diftend his chine and pamper him for ſports '” Dryden. 
His lordſhip lolls within at eaſe, 
Pamp'ring his paunch with foreign rarities, Dryden. 


To pamper'd inſolence devoted fall 


Prime of the flock and choiceſt of the tall, Pope. 
PA'MPHLET. =. / [ par un filet, Fr. Whence this 
word is written anciently, and by Caxton, paunflet. 

A ſmall book; properly a book fold unbound, and 

only ſtitched, _. | OB 

Com'ſt thou with deep premeditated lines, 
With written pamphlets Rudiouſly devis'd ? — to 

I put forth a flight pampblet about the elements of arehltecture. 
; Wotton 
Since I have been reading many Engliſh pamphlets and tractates 
of the ſabbath I can hardly find any treatiſe wherein the uſe of the 
common ſervice by the miniſter, and the due frequenting thereof by 
the people, is once named among the duties or offices of ſanctifying 
the Lord's-day, _, White, 
He could not, without ſome tax upon himſelf and his miniſters 


for the not executing the laws, look upon the bold licence of ſome 
in printing pamphlets. 


3 Clarendon. 
As when ſome writer in a publick cauſe, 1 
His pen, to ſuve a finking nation, draws, 
While all is calm, his arguments prevail, 
Till pow'r diſcharging all her ſtormy bags, 
Flutters the feeble pamphlet into rags. Soft. 


To PA'MPHLET, v. 2. 
ſmall books. 5 

I put pen to paper, and ſomethipg I have done, though in a poor 
pampbleting way. < Howel. 
PAMPHLETEE R. 2. J. [from pamphlet.) A ſeribbler of 
| ſma!l books, | 4 


f 


[from the noun.] To write 


The ſquibs are thoſe who in the common phraſe are called libellers, 
lampooners, and pampbletecrs. Tatler. 


Wich great injuſtice I have been pelted by pamphleteers. Sevifte 
7% Pan. v.a. An old word denoting to cloſe or join 
| together, | | Ainſworth, 
Pan. 1. J. [ ponne, _ EEE A 

1, A veſſel broad and ſhallow, in which proviſions are 
| dreſſed or kept. 


— YT 


This were but to leap out of the mn into the fire, Spenſer. 
£ The pliant braſs is laid | 
On anvils, and of heads and limbs are made, 
| Fan e 1h | Dryden, 
2. The part of the lock of the gun that holds the 
| der. | 


Our attempts to fire the gun-powder in the pan of the piſtol, ſuc- 
ceeded not. | \ ; ' Beyle. 
3. Any thing hollow: as, the brain ph. 
PaN ACEA. 2. J. [ panacte, French; gwaxua.] An 
univerſal medicine, | Fog: 
Panact'a. nm J. An herb. Ainſworth, 
Pana'DA. n./. ow panis, bread.) Food made by 
PNA po. boiling bread in water, 
Their diet ought to be very ſparing ; gruels, panadot, and chicken 
, broth. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
PANCAKE. #. . ¶ pan and cale.] Thin pudding baked 
in the frying-pan. | 
A certain knight ſwore by his honour they were good pancacher, 
and ſwore by his honour the muſtard.was naught, Shakeſpeare. 
The flour makes a yery good pancake, mixed with a little wheat 
flour. : f 2 Mort imer's e 
PanCRATICAL. adj. [may and xpali.] . Excelling in 
all the gymnaſtick exerciſes, 
He was the moſt pancratical man of Greece, and, as Galen re- 
porteth, able to per ſiſt erect upon an oily plank, and not to be re- 
moved by the force of three men. Brown. 
PA'NCREAS, #. J. [wa, and veg.] The pancreas or 
ſweet bread, is a gland of the conglomerate ſort, 
ſituated between the bottom of the ſtomach 'and the 
vertebre of the loins : it lies. acroſs the abdomen, 
reaching from the liver to the ſpleen, and is ſtrongly 
tied to the peritonæum, from which it receives its 
common membranes. It weighs commonly four or 
five ounces. It is about ſix fingers breadth 2 , two 
broad, and one thick, Its ſubllance is a little ſoft 
and ſupple. Quincy. 


PancRtta TICK. 24%. [from pancreas.) Contailied in 
the pancreas, 1 


In man and viviparous quadrupeds, the food moiſtened with the 
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„ %, op young will 88 n rr. ods. 1. . [od 81 ing : IL Lun /; [ maker.) One who 
» pelli wn, Lati e panel (plit, * | ' NTHR | : t inſworth re prous f z er a „ 
ſehe 4% Or Pane d nz of th t. Fr R, 1. J. emple of 7 8 hou h by und 17 r nd mill. . 
ule or as, A piec e French Seo ench.] Load all th and his , cauſed paper J A mill in whi 
av the roll, conta e or pane . Ic Cones * e g A ſj ot 95 anf ber 4 e Pa , " dignit Printing 1 4 nw ich 
them og a jury, 1 paſy — of ſuch ju With ron \the poneher N ao, 3 t, | the mulcent, 8 Containing N trary tote tg 
the ſh » 1s nothi a trial an, or and hoy art with me fi are ve eaſy di p; incli row 
" t eriff® wn al, or the nd, th me fruits, f. getabl, geſti nclinab] 
the pencil pn, wh el book, © eher n ente Lace , wa . e 
vVIng to -evid d tate rent 8 C Flow . a gont's f. Q 17% 270 if eſeent, Pope the juices of gs 
F, q rm ther h . P L j as clehen 
uneaſy, } 4 [either from Hat 100 . — Ss i 1 1. J. A 25 with an e 8 1 hide Prachom, \ Con i a mn | N papillon, ons waa 
en * utch 8 pant. . a LiONA” th e kinds of as 
Math fe you Say, th Paroxitin of tor. , . heav'd the name .] With be . 7 e n Lo adj hm 14s, natives oe 
* an alt at RIG lady - P ANTL tn forth, as if } of Ser P | Pita. ar ny Arent (ſome plant (from popilio, Latin ] 
how the F by hoat , a grea N vs F'* [ þ he : of $ U pla et ing of ot Ppili . 
\ : des t fam anetiey art. a diform en, and h the fi onaceont by botanifl; 
—_— _ France — make him gin J et She ily, who keeps 2 ] The e wah 1 they are the peel, or of a duty wy 
arth tres a death, » Shale); LON | H Was both my old wife Ii. read, | cer in th in e Of theſ n number, but ; aves, are always 
10 e from F Waves © would hav fer ii, butler, e liv'd H. plante te, middle of the ie wfwath, ere, t Joined together; 
Mei 4 and ne her entrat 1 : ave made 2 utler anmer t that have „ the f y larger th together at 
wa a ture la 1ll - a » cook, . ©, vete ave th ower, and an the reſt, and; 
Mean mv + Fe c n NTOFLR, e. 800d Nane, he would have ch al leguminous be ans of the —.— ny 
[ atv, a 6 - ve 3 . ded , 
au "Tux My A * 45 mltigate, i Miltes, 1 6 . [s entoufh, F r. Sheen wy . - A'Pl tn 3 are, as the learned ſay, s — wwe 
uveel let others teach,” new by Daun. P f wed Velvet and gd ff la, Italian. A'PILLOY 4 adj. [fro A 
withour 1 wach, learn + a 1 NTOMIME gold, Nr e coth an, ] Malpighi . veſfe ], m papilla, Havi Mart, 
To at | arm and rn th ho 8 1. One who has 4 les, wy urn or traglcle u La, ——— — => or reſemblan wag ence 
the aways give wa uſtry, who ex 8 the po ue. 1 . which tie the outward $ of paps, 
5 and Fury ehe Dryden, xpreſſes his meant, univerſa gn nine Re | pupillary party, that in dd 
t. ot tha n th mins r.] firainers, materials that flo rs in theſe the tate 
te ab tea r 
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— ty 
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PAR 
adj. [from papiſ.! Popim; adherent 


to popef) ical practitioners ambng you. Whitgifte« 
ther 2 __ from #api/.] Popery ; the rf 
rue iſh church | 


p A R 


like our poor firſt patents, turned but of that agreeable, though |, 
ſolitary lite, and forced to look about for more people to help to 
bear our labours, to get into warmer houſes, and hive together in 


PAR 


| the ſins in other places of the ſame author, which ate genefally 
called parallel places. Watts: 


pw ck p PARALLEL. .. [from = adjective. Tt 
—_— *pe- | 1, Line continuing its courſe, and ſtill remaining at the 
par j | | PA'RADISE. 5. / [og ; par ade, French. ] y — Aang Noi anothet oy: page 
of the a1 ling pools covered and overflowed all England, | l The bliſsful regions; inwhich the firſt pair was placed. Who mide the ſpider para/lels deſign, - 
Papi.“ 8 Aſcham's Schoolmaſter. Longer in that paradiſe to dwell, 85 Sure as De Moivre, witfiout rule or Ine? ; | Pipes 
umber of pariſhes in England conſiſt of rude and igno- The law I gave to nature him forbids, Milton. | 2. Line on the globe marking the latitude. _ 
4 4 wned in papiſtry. Whitgifte, | . Any 2 of felicity. Direction conformable to that of another line. 
rant men: go” [ pappoſus, low Latin.] Having that onfideration, like an angel, ,” Diſſentions, like ſmall ſtreams, are firſt begun 
p,'ey0v3+ oy rowing out of the ſeeds of ſome And whipt th offending Adam out of him; Scarce ſeen they riſe, but gather as they run; 15 
ſoft light oy OO dandel hawk d eee | So lines, that bom their — devine | 
ants; ſuch 3s thiſtles, dandelyon, hawk-weeds, T lnvdloys and contain celeſtial ſpirits. Shakeſpeare. Ms ent EE EE EET, 1 
P ich buoys them up ſo in the air, that they can If he ſhould lead her into a fool's paradiſe, rat, Rn wy y it 4 x a | 
whic n any where about with the wind: and, It were very groſs behaviour. Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 4* Relemplancef conformity continued through many 
be blow his diſfinguiſhes one kind of plants, which Why, nature, bower the ſpirit of a fiend . particulars ; likeneſs, 5 
erate — fa S pappoſi flores 22 incy In mortal paradiſe of e, agg ? . Shakeſpeare. Such a reſemblance of all parts, 
is called PA , ? The eart 


: Life, death, age, fortune, nature, arts z 
Another thing argumentative of providence is, that pappous Shall all be paradiſe, far happier place 


| She lights her torch at theirs to tell, 

plumage growing yr = „ _ pay _ a 2 font ? Than this of Eden, and far happier days, Milton. And ſhew the world this parallel. EO Den han. 
Pied with che wind, and by Ray on the Creation, | FA RADO. . J [paradoxe, French ; wazdte..] A % ena, DP EEE, YE 
„, 3 moſt of the pappour kind, have long numerous tenet contrary to received o inion z an aſſertion con- G e 4 5 yore 4 1 run. wift's Miſce!lany. 
A Which they are wafted every way. Derbam. | trary to appearance; a poſition in appearance abſurd. | 5* P AN 


: ; g ft; ſucculent; eaſily di- A gloſſe there is to colour that paradox, and make it a in 
Pa ef) 40%. [from b.] volt ro on ive ſhew not to be altogether ah wh Hooker. 
j You undergo too ſtrict a paradox, 


Striving to make an ugly deed look fair. 


The paralle! holds in the ainleſuneſs, as well 25 laboriouſneſs of 
IK» 


the wo | Decay of Piety. 
A reader cannot be more rationally entertained, t 


vided. ; ; han by compar- 
Theſe were converted into fens, where the ground, being ſpungy, 


earth Shakeſpeare ing and drawing a parallel between his own private character, aud 
ſucked up the Waters _— Wera e, "Tis an unnatural paradox in the doctrine of cauſes, that evil 6 my —_ 2 Pos, e | Addiſon. 
MI enter and poppy den cannot, at once, be fitted to be nou- | gu proved From govdneſ hs: % rene, i es wk Hos rt ie 
Its m_ 12 T. , , e In their love of God, men can never be too affectionate: it is as ngrateful brute, oul, y parallel, go to 
riſhed by 0: yy 0 . 


true, though it may ſeem a paradox, that in their hatred of fin, 
men may be ſometimes too paſſionate, | Spratt. 

"Tis not poſſible for any man in his wits, though never ſo much 
addicted to paradoxes, to believe otherwiſe, but that the whole is 
greater than the part; that contradictions cannot be both true; 
that three and three make fix; that four is more than three. Wilkins. 


% [Latin] State of equality; equivalence 
2 — SE This word 1s not elegantly uſed, ex- 
2 tas a term Of traffick. | 


Jo eſtimate the par, it is neceſſary to know how much filver is 
in the ooins of the two countries, by which you charge the bill of 


| hell, which is both the region and the emblem of ingratitude. Scurh. 
For works like theſe, let deathleſs journals tell, 
None but thyſelf can be thy parallel. | 


To PA'RALLEL, v. @. [from the noun] ; 
1, To place, ſo as always to keep the ſame direction 


P oe. 


: 5 with another line. i a Mc 

"hangs | Locke, | PARADO'XICAL. adj. [trom paradox.) The Azores having a middle ſituation between theſe continents 
Exchequer bills are below par. Seoift. | 1, Having the nature of a paradox. 
My friend is the ſecond atter the treaſurer z the reſt of the great | 


and that vaſt tract of America, the needle ſeemeth equally diſtracted 
by both, and diverting unto neither, doth parallel and place itielf 
upon the true meridian; 
2. To keep in the ſame direction; to level. 
The loyal ſufferers abroad became ſubjected to the worſt effect of 
baniſhment, and even there expelled and driven from their flights : 
ſo paralleling in their exigencies the moſt immediate objects of that _ ' 


monſter's fury, Fell, 
His life is parallel'd 
Ev'n with the ſtroke and line of his great juſtice, Sbaleſpeate. 
3. To correſpond to. 


That he ſtretched out the north over the empty places, ſeems to 
Parallel the expreilion of David, he ſtretched out the earth upon the 


What hath been every where opinioned by all men, is more than 
paradoxical to diſputes Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Strange it is, how the curioſity of men, that have been aCtive in 
the inſtruction of beaſts, among thoſe many paradexical and un- 
heard-of imitations, ſhould not attempt to make one ſpeak. Brown, 
Theſe will ſcem ſtrange and paradoxical to one that takes a pro- 
ſpeR of the world. . Norris. 
2. Inclined to new tenets, or notions contrary to re- 
ceived opinions. 
PARADO'XICALLY. adv. from paradox.] In a para- 
doxical manner; in a manner contrary to received 
opinions. 


rs are much upon a a. : Swift. 

| ente. adj. [ parabilis, Latin.) Eaſily procured, 
Not in uſe. | 

They were not well wiſhers unto parable phyſic, or remedies eaſily 

acquired, who derived medicines from the phenix. Browns 

PARABLE. n /+ [ wagabuay parabole, French.) A 

fmilitude ; a relation under which ſomething elſe 

js figured. 5 5 : 

1 nh took up his parable, and ſaid, Numbers, xxili. 7. 

In the parable of the talents, our Saviour plainly teacheth us, that 


men are rewarded according to the improvements they make. Nelſcn. 
What is thy fulſome parable to me? 


, Brecons 


waters. Burnets 

er If their vanity of appearing ſingular puts them upon advancing 4. 5 | | 8 | * 

My body is from all diſeaſes free. Dryden. | paradoxes, and proving them as paradoxically, they are uſually 7 5 equal to; to reſemble through many parti 
PARABO'LA. 1. . [Latin.] laught at. Collier on Pride. ; | 


The parabola is a conick ſection, ariſing from a cone's being 
cut by a plane parallel to one of its ſides, or parallel to a plane that 
touches one ſide of the cone. . 

Had the velocities of the ſeveral planets been greater or leſs than 
they are now, at the ſame diſtances from the ſun, they would not 
have revolved in concentrick circles as they do, but have moyed in 
hyperbolas or parabolas, or in elliples, very excentrick. Bentley. 


PARADO'XICALNESS. #./, [from paradox.) State of 
being paradoxical. 


PARADOXO'LOGY, 2. J. [from aradox.] The uſe of 5 
paradoxes, | ; 
Perpend the difficulty, which obſcurity, or unavoidable para- 


In the fire, the deſtruction was ſo ſwift, ſudden, vaſt, and miſer- 
able, as nothing can parallel in ſtory. Dryden. 
. To compare. h 


I paralle"d more than once, our idea of ſubſtance, with the Indian 
philoſopher's he-knew-not-what, which ' ſupported the tortoiſe. 


5 Lecte. 
daxolegy, muſt put upon the attempter. Brown. | PAR ALLEN L18M. . /. ¶ paralleli/me, French; from pa- 
Pakapo'lICAL, } adj. ¶ parabolique, French; from PAR AGO GE. . J. [wagaywyn; paragoge, French. ] Al rallel.] State of being parallel. | 
PakRaBOLICK. ; parable. | figure whereby a letter or ſyllable is added at the The paralleliſm and due proportionated inelination of the atis of 
1. Expreſſed by parable or ſimilitude. end of a word, without adding any thing to the ſenſe | the earth, 


Such from the text decry the parabolical expoſition of Cajetan. 


| ; Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
The ſcheme of theſe words is figurative, as being a parabolical 


of it: as, vaſt, vaſtly. . Di. 
PARAGON. 1. J. [ paragon, from parage, equality, old 


More's Divine Dialogues. 
Speaking of the paralleliſm of the axis of the earth, 1 demand, 
whether it be better to have the axis of the earth ſteady and per- 


petually parallel to itſelf, or to have it carelefsly tumble this way - 
and that way. Ray on the Creation. 


PA RALI ELOGRAM. . / [wagaxxnae- and w 


French; paragone, Italian.] 


1. A model; a pattern; ſomething ſupremely excel- 
lent. Rog | 


(ſcription of God's vouchſafing to the world the invaluable bleſſing 
af the goſpel, by the ſimilitude of a king. South, 


2. Having the nature or form of a parabola, [from pa- parallelꝛgrame, French.] In geometry, a right lined 
le ] 3 An angel! or, if not, Shakeſpeare quadrilateral figure, whoſe oppoſite fides are parallel 
The pellucid coat of the eye doth not lie in the ſame ſuperficies | OOTY PO R | "Pw and equal, ps Harris. 
with the white, but riſeth . a hillock above its e. is| Tunis was never graced before with 8 Tempe The experiment we made in a loadſtone of a parallelogram, or 
of an hyper bolical or parabolical figure. e 


The incident ray will deſeribe, in the refracting medium, the 
faratolick curves Cheyne's Philoſophical Principles. 
Parabo'lLiCALLY. adv. [from parabolical.] 
1, By way of parable or ſimilitude. 
Theſe words, notwithſtanding parabolically intended, admit no | 
literal inference. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
2, In the torm of a parabola, 


Para'g01,18M, 2. J. In algebra, the diviſion of the 


2. Companion ; fellow. 
Alone he rode without his paragon. Spenſer, 
To PA'RAGON. v. 4. [ paragonner, French. ] : 
1. To compare; to parallel; to mention in competi- 
The picture of Pamela, in little form, he wore in a tablet, pur- 
poſing to . the little one with Arteſia's length, not doubting 
but even, in that little quantity, the excelleney of that would ſhine 


long figure, wherein only inverting the extremes, as it came out of 
the fire, we altered the poles. Brown. 


We may have a clear idea of the area of a parallelegram, without 
knowing what relation it bears to the area of a triangle. Watts. 


PARALLELOGRA'MICAL, adj. [from parallelogram.] 

Having the properties of a parallelogram. ö 
PARALLTLO “PIT ED. 2. J, 1 tarall:lopipede, Fr.] 

A ſolid ſigure contained under ſix parallelograms, 


. - 7 through the weakneſs of the other. Sidney. the oppolites of which are equal and parallel z Or it 
terms of an equation, by a known quantity that is I will give thee bloody teeth, | is a priſm, whoſe bale is a parallelogram : it.is al- 
involved or multiplied in the firſt term. Di&. If thou with Ceſar paragon again | ways triple to a pyramid of the ſame baſe and height, | 

Para'nOLOID, 2. J. [V and 13%.) A parabo- My man of men. Shakeſpeare, | Harris, 
liform curve in geometry, whoſe ordinates are ſup- 8 Dong Pat ag; F Two priſms alike in ſhape I tied fo, 5 . Bs axes and Fee 

. ; inli i . ueiter, 10 By . ides being parallel, they compoſed a parall:/ppiped. ten. 
den 5 ry In | V ng 8 pon WS Of that bright ſtar to Satan paragon'd. Milian. Cryſtals that hold "£33 des pellowiß, 4 of calle or par alles. 
atio of their reſpective abſciſſæ: there is another] . equal; to be equal to. : Piped figure. edward, 
lpecies; for if you ſuppoſe the parameter, multiplied | He hath atchiev'd a maid PARALOGISM. #. J. [naganinoucs; paralegiſme, Fr. ] 
into the ſquare of the abſciſſa, to be equal to the That para gen: deſcription and wild fame; A falſe argument. 
cube of the ordinate; then the curve is called a ſe- One that excels the qe of pr Log Shakeſpeare, That hits ther have rict a bladder of gat; Mie Oak” we ab 
micubical paraboloid. Harris. We 'w mr? s ſerve in others, they have no gall at all, is a paralagiſm not admit- 

Patacehre” 1 | Catharine our queen, before the p 1 bv 10 tible, a fallacy that dwells not in a cloud ad needs not the ſun to 

\ACEN E SIS, *. 7. wen, WAgarnTia's to That's paragon d i th' world. Shas. cares Henry VIII. 0 f 3 it 1 f , 
pierce; paracenteſe, Fr.] That operation, whereby cutter it. 


PARAGRAPH. 3. /. [ paragrafhe, French; waga- Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 
any of the venters are perforated to let out any mat- 


wy . Modern writers, making the drachma leſs than the denariug, 

1 5 5e On. ] A diſtin part of a diſcourſe, 5 others equal, have been deceived by a double paralogiſm, in ſtanding 

ter; as tapping in a tympany. Quincy. Of his laſt paragraph, I have tranſcribed the moſt important | too nicely upon the bare words of the ancients, without examining 

Paract'x TRICAL. adj . wo 8% and ure. ] Deviat- | - parts. 75 , the things. : x : Arbuthnot. 

Paracy's TRICK, | ing from circularity, PARAGRA'PHICALLY. adv. [from paragraph.) y If a ſyllogiſm agree with the rules given for the conſtructlon of 
Since the planets move in the elliptick orbits, in one of whoſe 


paragraphs ; with diſtin& breaks or diviſions. 
hoe the ſun is, and, by a radius from the ſun, deſcribe ond areas | PARALLA CTICAL, | adj. [ from parallax.) Pertain- 
in equal times, we muſt find out a law for the paracentrical motion, ParALLa CcTICK. ing to a parallax. 
An may make the orbits elliptic. „ iloſephical Principles. PA'RALLAX. n. / [wagdnatic ] The diſtance be- 
ate . J. [ parade, French.] 3 a 
1. Shew ; 22 ; tween the true and apparent place of the ſun, or any 


He is not led forth as to a review, but as to a battle; nor adorned ſtar viewed from the ſurface of the earth. 
r parade, but execution. 


it, it is called a true argument : if it diſagree with theſe rules, it 18 
a paralogiſm, or falſe argument, Watts. 


Pa'ralocy, 1. J. Falſe reaſoning, 


That Methuſelah was the longeſt liver of all the poſterity of 


Adam, we quietly believe; but that he muſt needs be fo, is perhaps 


below paralogy to deny. Brown. 7 


, PARALYSIS. Lragah 3 paralyſie, Fr.] A palſy. 
, t ſt llax or optick ſkill 50 ' ; 
Be rich ; but of wealth make no parad: 3 of: — of ny . Milton's Paradiſe Regain'd. PARALY TICAL. | "_ [fr om par aly/is 3 far alyt Ju, 
At leaſt, wn, ON hear 8 * g Swift. Light moves from the ſan to us in about ſeven or eight minutes [PARALY TICK., rench.] Palſied; inclined to 
2. Proceſſion ; aſſembly of pomp. 


time, which diſtance is about wp ee . 2 . 
i f the ſun to be about twelve ſeconds. 
the horizontal parallax "| Ne 
PARALLEL. adj. [magix farallele, French. } 


1. Extended in the ſame direction, and preſerving al- 


pally. 


Nought hall it profit, that the charming fair, 
Angelic, ſofteſt work of heav'n, draws near. 


To the cold ſhaking paralytick hand, 
Senſeleſs of beauty. 


The rites perform'd, the parſon paid, 
In ate return'd the grand parade. 
3 Military order. 
The cherubim ſtood arm'd 
To their night-watches in warlike parade. 


| Swift 


P „or. 


| a | If a nerve be cut, or ſtreightly bound, that goes to any muſcle ; 
Milton. | ways the ſame diſtance. ; that muſcle ſhall immediate! loſe its motion 1 which is the caſ f 
& Place where troops draw up to do duty and mount Diſtorting the e ene of ne 3 paralyticks, 8 wr jar hay (4 
; _ : 8 . pres Sp 9 5 ould never meet together. Browns The difficulties of breathing and ſwallowing, without any tumour 1 
' vuard; poſture of defence. 
Accuſtom js 


of im to make judgment of men by their infide, which 

un ſhews icſelf in little things, when they are not in parade, and 

Pa their guard, | . Locke on Education. 
ADIGM, 1. % i mple. 

Arie n Y 2 ] Exa Pie. as 
bis ACAL, adj. x paradiſe.] Suiting para- 
nei making paradiſe, | 

3 antients expreſs the ſituation of 

lea, 


Having the ſame tendency. | 
N When | Rnd runs parallel with the laws of God and our country, 
it cannot be too much cheriſhed ; but when the diQates of honour 
are contrary to thoſe of religion and equity, they are the great de- 
pravations of human natures Addiſon, 
3. Continuing the reſemblance through many parti- 

culars; equal; like. 9 | 

The foundation principle of peripateticiſm is exactly parallel to 


aſter long diſeaſes, proceed commoniy from a reſolution or araly- . 
tical diſpoſition of the parts, 155 pa 
PakA METER. . J. The latus rectum of a parabola, 
1s a third proportional to the abſciſſa and any ordi- 
nate; ſo that the ſquare of the ordinate is always | 
equal to the rectangle under the parameter and ab- 


ſeiſſa: but, in the ellipſis and hyperbola, it has a dif- 


radifiacal earth in reference ferent proportion, 


urnet's Theory of the Earth. 
Such 3 mediocrit 2 


Harris. 
1 Glanville. - , 
of he Id be ſo far from exalting the earth an acknowledged nothing» : Pakamo'vunrT. adj. [ per and mount. | ' 
Ya more happy an Aer er * "this kt would — it to a 1 ſhall obſerve ſomething parallel to the wooing and wokilag ON 1 e x Or 1 
barea wilderneſs, Wodward's Natural Hiftory. | in the behaviour of perſons of figure. 4 L one $24. RP x 1 hier f 1 ſe; * yi wn 5-68, lor 
The ſummer is a kind of heaven, when we wander in a ana In the parallel place before quoted, _ fo paramount, the chief of the ſeigniory: with 70. 
» among groves and gardensz but, at this ſeaſon, we are Compare the words and phraſes in one place of an author, 


| N within the ſtate are ever pernicious to monarehies * 


| 
: 
| 


„r 


PAR 


they kalte an obligation, parammwnt to obligation of ſovereignty, and 
4 the king, tanquam unus ex nobis, Baton. 
The dogmatift's opinioned a(ſurance is parammunt to argument. 
Glanville, 
If all power be derived from Adam, by divine inſtitution, this 
a right antecedent and paramount to all government z and there- 
fore the poſitive laws of men cannot determine that which is itſelf 
the foundation of all law. Loc le. 
Mankind, feeing the apoſtles of a power plainly para- 
munt to the powers of all the known [29-5 6 whether angels or de- 
mons, could not queſtian their being inſpired by God, Wi. 
2. Eminent; ot the higheſt order, 
John a Chamber was hanged upon a gibbet raiſed a ſtage higher 
In the mildſt of a ſquare gallows, as a traitor parammne; and a 
number of his chlef accomplices were hanged upon the lower ſtory 
round him. ; ; Bacon. 
PaA'kamounT. . /. The chief, 
In order came the grand infernal peers, 
'Midit came their mighty paramount. 
PA'Ramoun. . / [par and amour, French, ] 


1. A lover or wooer, 

Upon the floor 

A lovely bevy of Pair ladies ſat, 

Courtel of many a jolly paramoury 

The which them did in modeſtwiſe amate, 

And each one ſought his lady to aggrate» 
No ſeaſon then for her 


Milton. 


Spenſer, 


To wanton with the ſun her luſty paramoure Milton. 

2. A miltreſs,- It is obſolete in both ſenſes, though 
not inelegant or unmuſical, 

$hall 1 believe 
That unſubſtantial death is amorous, 
And that the lean abhorred monſter keeps | 
Thee here in dark to be his paramour P ü Shakeſpeare. 

PA'RANYMPH, #. // [mags and , paranympbe, 
Prench,] ö 

1. A brideman ; one who leads the bride to her mar- 
rlage. 

The Timnian bride 

Had not ſo ſoon prefer'd 
Thy paranymph, worthleſs to thee compar'd, f 
Succeſſor in thy bed, Milton's Agoniftes, 

2. One who countenances or ſupports another, 

Sin hath got a paranymph and a ſollicitor, a warrant and an ad. 
voc ate. Taylor's Worthy Communicants 

PAKAPEGM, 1. J. L* 1 gan my | A brazey 
table fixed to a pillar, on which laws and procla- 
mations were anciently engraved : alſo a table ſet up 

ublickly, containing an account of the riling aus 

etting of the ſtars, eclipſes of the ſun and mood, 
the ſeaſons of the year, &c, whence aſtrologers give 
this name to the tables, on which they draw figures 
according to their art. Philips. 

Our forefathers, obſerving the courſe of the ſun, and marking 
certain mutations to happen in his progreſs through the zodiac, tet 
them down in their prapegims, or aftronumical canonss = Browns 

PA'ravPur, . J. [parapet, French; parapeito, Italian.) 
A wall breait high. 

There was a wall or parapet of teeth ſet in our mouth to reſtrain 
the petulancy of our words, Bon Jonſon. 

PARavHIMO'SIS, . /\ [nap Oper; para}; bimeſe, Fr.] 
A diſeaſe when the preputium cannot be drawn over 
the glans, 

PARAPHERNALIA. n. /. [Latin ; 5 
FN Goods in the wife's diſpoſal, 

PA RAPIIRASE. 1. / [ agaPproc 3 paraphraſe, Fr.] 
A looſe interpretation; an explanation in many 
words, 

All the laws of nations were but a paraphraſe upon this Randing 
reftitude of nature, that was ready to enlarge itfelt into ſuitable de- 
terminations, upon all emergent objects and occaſions, Fo. 

In paraphraſe, or tranſlation with latitude; the author's words 
are not (6 fen followed as his ſenſe, and that too amplified, but 
nat altered t uch is Mr, Waller's tranſlation of Virgil's fourth 
A. neig. Dryden. 

To PA'RANHRASE, , a, [ paraphraſer, French; cava 

Pet, ] To interpret with laxity of expreflionz to 
tranſlate looſely, 9 

Wy are put te conſtrve and paraphraſe our own words, to free 

ouitelves from the ignorance and malice of our advertariey, Stilling fl. 
What needs he paryptraſe on what we mean ? | 
We were at wann but wanton 4 he's obſcene, Dryden 

l Whete trantl ation 1% impracticable, they may "raphraſe, N Rut 
It 14 intolerable, that, under 4 pretence of ee e and trantl- 
lating, 4 way ſhould be ſullered of treating authors to a manifeſt 
difalvantages Felt on the Claſſic hi. 


Pakavnurant, . / [faraphraſte, French z dase 


Env.) A lax Interpreter one who explains in 
many words, . 

"The fitteſt for publick audience ave fuch, as following a middle 
eourte between the rigor of literal tranflators and the liberty of 
3 do, with great ſhottnets and plainnets, deliver the mean 


ge | Hookers 
The Chaldean paraphraft renders Cerah by Meath. nter. 


PAKAYPHKASTICK. 
not verbal. 


Pararnarxttis, / [naga and pyning ; paraphre- 
were, French.) 


PARAPHNASTICAL, * [from paraphraje.) Las 


in interpretation; not literal; 


Parapbronitie is an Inflammation of the diaphragm. The ſymp- | 


torn ave a victent fever, a moſt exquifite pain increaſed upon in- 
Testa, by Which It de diftingvithed from a pleurify, in which the 
preatelt pain de in expiration, Ardutbnoe, 
P io. n/. A little parrot, 
PAKASANG, nf. | paraſange.] A Perſian meaſure of 
length, 
Since the mind is not able to frame an Idea of any fpace without 
arts, Initzad thereof it makes uſe of the common meatures, which, 
tamiliar ute, tn each country, have Imprinted themielves on the 
memory {as inches and feet, or cublts and perritiningy, Lale. 
PA RASUTE, % {paraſite French ; pare/ita, Lat.] 
One that frequents rich tables, and carns his wel. 
come by fattery. 
Ne is a fAattoror, 
Abe, a keeper back of drath, 
Who gently would dichte the bands of life, 
Whieh falte hopes linger, 
Mott tiniling, tooth, detefted prefer, 
Courtoous deftroyers, affable wolves, meek bears, 
You fools of fortune, Shateſprares 
Niggents, when mice came about him, as he was eating, (aid 
1] fee that even Diogenes nowifherh parafiiee Nacen, 
ou, with tweiubling fear, 
Or like a fawning ragte, obey'd 
They to thyfelt aterib't the truth foreto'd, Mitten, 
The people (eat not tor their king's delight, 
T* enrich a pip, or ratte a para ſts, B. yd. 


PARASUTICAL, 25 parafitigne, French ; from þa- 
Fakan 120 Us {] Flattering ; wheedling, 


Shateſpeare, 


PAR 


The biſhop received ſmall thanks for his paraftich preſentation. 
Hakewwill on Providence. 
Some paraſitick preachers have dared to call thoſe martyrs, who : 
died fighting againſt me. lex. 
Pa'rASOL. n. /. A ſmall canopy or umbrello carried 
over the head, to ſhelter from rain and the heat of 
the ſin. ac Die. 
PARASYNEXxIS. n./. In the civil law, a conventicle 
or unlawful meeting. Dick. 
To Pa'kBOIL, v. a. . French.,] To half 
boil; to boil in part. 
Parbeil two large capons upon a ſoft fire, by the ſpace of an 


hour, till, in effect, all the blood be gone. Bacon. 
From the ſea into the ſhip we turn, 

Like parboil'd wretches, on the coals to burn. Donne. 
Like the ſcum ſtarved men did draw 

From parbeil'd ſhoes and boots. Donne. 


To PARBREAK. v. a. [brecker, Dutch.) To vomit. 
Obſolete, f 
PA'RBREAK. 3. J. [from the verb.] Vomit, Ob- 


ſolete. 

Her filthy parbreak all the place defiled has. Spenſer. 
PARCEL. n. /. ¶ parcelle, French; farticula, Latin. ] 
1. A (ſmall bundle, 

2. A part of the whole; part taken ſeparately. 
Women, Silvius, had they mark'd him 
In partels, as I did, would have gone near 
To fall in love with him. | 
I drew from her a prayer of earneſt heart, 
That 1 would all my pilgrimage delate; | 
Whereof by parcels the had ſomething heard, 
But not diſtiactively. Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
An inventory thus importing, 
The ſeveral parcels of his plate, his treaſure, 
Rich ſtuffs and ornaments of houſhold, Sbaleſpeare. 
With what face could ſuch a great man have begged ſuch a 
parcel of the crown lands, one a vaſt ſum of money, another the 
forfeited eſtate ? Davenant. | 
| have known penſions given to particular perſons, any one of 
which, if div.ded into ſmaller parcels, and diſtributed to thoſe who 
diſtinguiſh themlelves by wit or learning, would anſwer the end. Swift. 
The fame experiments ſucceed on two parcels of the white of an 
egg, only it grows ſomewhat thicker upon mixing with an acid. 
Arbuthnet on Aliments. 


Shall. ſpcar Cs» 


3. A quantity or maſs, | | 
What can be rationally conceived in ſo tranſparent a ſubſtance as 
water for the production of theſe colours, beſides the various fizes 


ol its fluid and globular parcels 7 Newton. 
4. A number of perſons: in contempt, 
This youthful parcel 
Of noble batchelors ſtand at my beſtowing. Shakeſpeare. 


5. Any number or quantity: in contempt. 

They came to this concluſion z that unleſs they could, by a 
parcel of fair words and pretences, engage them into a confederacy, 
there was no good to be done, L' Eftrange. 
To PARCEL, wv. a. [from the noun. ] 

i. Vo divide into portions. 

If they allot and parcel out ſeveral perfections to ſeveral deities, 
do they not, by this, aflerr contradiétions, making deity only to 
ſuch a meaſure perfect? whereas a deity implies perfection beyond 


all meaſure, South. 
"Thoſe ghoſtly kings would parcel out my pow'r, 
And all the fatnels of my land devour, Dryden. 


2. To make up into a maſs, 
What a wounding ſhame, that mine own ſervant ſhould parce/ 
the ſum of my diſgraces by addition of his envy ! Shakeſpeare. 


PA'RCENFER, #, J [In common law.] When one 
dies poſſeſſed of an eſtate, and having iſſue only 
daughters, or his filters be his heirs; ſo that the lands 
deſcend to thoſe daughters or ſiſters: theſe are called 
parceners, and are but as one heir. Dis. 
PARCENARY, pe [from par/onier, Fr.] A holding 

or occupying of land by more perſons pro indiviſo, . 
or by joint tenants, otherwiſe called copareeners: for 
if they refuſe to divide their common inheritance, 
and chuſe rather to hold it jointly, they are ſaid to 
hold in pareinarie. 8 Convel, 
To PaRCn, w. a. [from md, ſays Junius; from 
| fercoguo, ſays Skinner ; neither of them ſeem ſatisfied 

with their conjecture: perhaps from periſlus, burnt, 

to feraſl, to parch ; ef from parchment, the ef- 

fe&t of hre upon parchment being almoſt proverbial.) 


dry oP, | | 
ath thy fiery heart fo parelt thine entrailz, 
That nota tear can tall? 
Did he fo often lodge in open field 
In winter's cold, and tummer's parching heat, 
To conquer France? | Favor DRE Henry IV. 
'Forrid heat, 
And vapouts as the Libyan air aduſt, 


Shakeſpeare, 


M. ton. 


Began to parch that temperate clime. 
I'm ſtupity'd with ſorrow, paſt relief 
Of tears z parch'd up and wither'd with my grief. Dryden. 


Without this circular motion of our earth, one hemiſphere would 
be condemned to perpetual cold and darknets, the other continually 
roaſted and parched by the ſun beams. Ray. 

| The Syrian ſtar | 
With his ſultry breath infects the ſky ; | 
The ground below Is parch'd, the heav'ns above us fry, Dryd. 
Full fitty years 
I have endut'd' the biting winter's blaſt, 
And the ſeverer heats of parcbing ſummer. Rowe, 
The ſkin grows parcbed and dry, and the whole body lean and 


meagre, Blackmore. 

A man diſtreſſed with thirſt in the parehed places of the wilder. 

nete, ſearches every pit, but finds no water, | Regers, 
To Parcn, v. . To be ſcorched, 
We were better aneh in Afriek fun, 

Than in the pride and ſalt ſcorn of his eyes. Shakeſpeare. 


If to prevent the acroſpiring, it be thrown thin, many corns will 

dry and parch Into barley, Mortimer, 
Pa KCUMENT, . 4 1 French; pergamena, 
Latin.] Skins dreſſed for the writer, Among 
traders, the ſkins of ſheep are called parchment, 
thoſe of calves vellum. | 

1s not this a lamentable thing, that the ſkin of an innocent lamb 
ould be made paribment 3 that parebment, being ſcribbled o'er, 


ſhould undo a man ? Shateſprare's Henry VI 
In the coffin, that had the books, they were Found bs freth as if 


newly written, being written! 
e. penn ng n in parebmeent, pda mow 


Like flying ſhades before the clouds we ſhew 
We Qrink like parebment in conſuming flame, Dryden. 


PA'RCHMENT-MAKER., . / bent anc 
eren nn On] 


King Chavles. | 


To burn lightly and ſuperficially ; to ſcorch; to | 


band. . /. [pardus, pardalir, latin.) The 
PARDALE, Y leopard; in poetry, any of oo Weber 


PAR 


The pardale ſwift, and the 1 erud.. 
As fox to lambs, as wolf to heifer's aft: oe 
As pard to the hind, or ſtep-dame to her fon. « 
en brace of grey-hounds, ſhowy fair, ; a / 
And tall as ftags, ran loofe, and courg'd round bl a 
, 
To PARDON. ». a. {pardonner, French! 23 


When I beheld you in Cilicia, 
An enemy to Rome, I arden d you, 


2. To forgive a crime. gun. 
I will pardon all their iniquities. . | 
orgiveneſs to the injur'd does belong, Jereig, 
But they ne'er pardon who commit the wrong, 
3+ To remit a penalty. | Dry, 


» That thou may'ſt ſee the diff Th 
N I pardon thee = life you thou ak 4 * aw 
4. Pardon me, is à word of civil denial 1838 

logy. f or fight aps 
ir, pardon me, it is a letter from my brother, $} F 
Pan DON. #. /. pardon, French; from the v 
1. Forgiveneſs of an offender. enn 
2. Forgiveneſs of a crime. 
He that pleaſeth great men, ſhall get pardoy for intquity, 


A Night pamphlet, about the elements ofrchingur hen 7. 
entertained with ſome f arden among my friends. * 
But infinite in pardon is my judge. "Ky 
What better can we do than proſtrate fall Mm, 

Before him reverent, and there confeſs 

Humbly our faults, and parden beg, with tears 

Wat'ring the ground ? i Ae 
There might you ſee a 

Indulgencies, diſpenſes, pardons, bulls 
The 5 of winds, "_ : Afi, 

3. Remiſſion of penalty. 


4. Forgiveneſs received. | 50 

A man may be ſafe as to his condition, but, in the mean f 
dark and doubtful as to his apprehenfions : ſecure in his Fa 
but miſerable in the ignorance of it; and fo paſſing all his 8 
the diſconſolate, uneaſy viciſſitudes of hopes and fears, at length 
go out of the world, not knowing whither he goes. 2 
5. Warrant of forgiveneſs, or exemption from punil. 

ment. 5 x 

The battle done, and they within our power, 

Shall never ſee his pardon. Shakeſpeare's King Lan. 


Pa'sDONABLE. adj. 8 French; from par. 
don.) Venial; excuſable. 
That which we do being evil, is notwithſtanding by fo much 
more pardonable, by how much the exigencies of fo doing, or the 
difficulty of doing otherwiſe, is greater, unleſs this neceſſity or gif. 


ficulty have originally riſen from ourſelves. \Hoke, 
A blind man fitting in the chimney corner is pardenable enough, 
but ſitting at the helm, he is intolerable, . Sauth 


What Engliſh readers, unacquainted with Greek or Latin, wil 
believe me, when we confeſs we derive all that is pardonad/e in ug 
from ancient fountains ? Dryden, 

Pa"RDONABLENESS. #. / [from pardenabli.] Venial. 
neſs ; ſuſceptibility of pardon. 

Saint John's word is, all fin is tranſgreſſion of the law ; Saint 
Paul's, the wages of fin is death : put theſe two together, and this 
ronceit of the natural pardonableneſs of fin vaniſhes away, Hall 

Pa*RDONABLY. adv. [from pardonable,) Venially; 
excuſably. : 

I may judge when I write more or leſs pardonably, Dryden. 

Pa"RDONER, . J. [from pardon.] 

1. One who forgives another. 

| This is his pardon, purchas'd by ſuch fin, 

For which the pardoner himſelf is in. eſpeares 

2. One of the fellows that carried about the pope's in- 
dulgencies, and ſold them to ſuch as would buy them, 
againſt whom Luther incenſed the people of Ger- 
many, Cool. 

To PAR E. v. a. [This word is reaſonably deduced by 
Skinner from the French phraſe, parer les ongler, to 
dreſs the horſes hoofs when they are ſhaved by the 
farrier: thus we firſt ſaid, pare your nails; and from 
thence transferred the word to general uſe.] Tocut 
off extremities of the ſurface ; to cut away by little 
and little; to diminiſh. If pare be uſed before the 
thing diminiſhed, it is followed immediately by its 
accuſative ; if it precedes the thing taken away, et 
agrees in the paſlive voice with the thing taken away, 
as a nominative, it then requires a particle: as, 
away, off. | | 

The creed of Athanaſius, and that ſacred hymn of glory, than 
which nothing doth found more heavenly in the ears of faithful 
men, are now reckoned as ſuperſluities, which we muſt in any caſe 
Fare away, leſt we cloy God with tov much fervice. Licks 

I have not alone 
Imploy'd you where high profits might come home; 
But pad my preſent havings to beſtow 
My bounties upon you. Shabeſpeare's Henry Ville 
I am a man, whom fortune hath cruelly ſcratch'd. 
is too late to pare her nails now. Sbakeport 
The lion, mov'd with pity, did endure 
To have his princely paws all par d arvays Shakeſpeare 

The king began to pare & little the privilege of clergy, we 

that clerks convidt ſhould be burned in the hand. Bacen's Henry Vll. 
Pick out of tales the mirth, but not the fin, 1 
He pares his apple, that will cleanly feed. Hr bi 

Whoever will partake of God's ſecrets, muſt firſt look wm 
own, he mult pare off whattoever is amiſs, and not _ el 
neſs approach to the holie(t of all holies. 2 f 

All che mountains were pared of the earth, and the ſut wy 
4 lay even, or in an equal convexity every where with the RT 
the ſca. 

The moſt poetical parts, which are deſcription and images - 
to be pared axvay, when the body was ſwollen into too * is 
for the repreſentation of the ſtage. tafely 

The ſword, as it was juſtly drawn by us, fo can it mm 
be ſheathed, till the power of the great troubler of our Nate 
far pared and reduced, as that we- may be under no appre ey 


; Pope 

»Twere well if ſhe would pare her nails. ; 
PAREGO'RICK, ad. Tale Having the pu 
in medicine to comfort, mollify, and aſſuage- god 
PARE'NCHYMA. . /. [waging] Apo. 
porous ſubſtance ;z in phylick, a part through A 
the blood is ſtrained for its better ſermentatie Dis. 


5 perfection. 4. [from 9 Re- 
ARENCHY MATOUS, ] ad}. parenc : 
PARKNCHY"MOUS, } Intivg to the parenchymi} 


ſpongy. kt 
LY HON ſeeds of the plant batt's-tongue, hardly e 

the bulk of a pepper - corn. Now the covers a mule 

feed, the parenchymatous and «rl — 1 

tiplied, an hundred thouſand of 


| beaſts, 


| ur ONTO | Jl 


Ef 
diy in 


PAR 


iſe pur formerly reckoned 
et of excecdin ſmall x 
deb ux riek- [ra auilixös· ] Hortato 


bf vine . J. Lragainen. 


Aabvr. 1. J. L parent, French; parents, Latin. A 


h 
ö re to honour true religion as their parent, and all 
A an 3 to love her as their chiefeſt ſtay. Mahon 
gellorde dom was, during the warmer ſeaſon of the year, to ſpend 
His 1 fore evening · prayer in catechiſing; whereat the parents 
| F. ell. 


Cbeyne. 


— rd ſort were wont to be preſent. 


As a publick parent Of the tate, 
My juſtice, and thy crime, requites thy fate. 
la vin on the diſſembled mother's tongue 
Had cunning art, and ſly perſuaſion hung; 
And real care in vain and native love 
4 In the true parent's panting breaſt had trove. Prior. 
AMurAGE. #- 7. [ parentage, F rench ; from 3 
4radtion ; birth; condition with reſpect to the ran 


of P wane man of noble Kan 0 
o 6 demeafne, youthful and nobly allied. 


Dryden. 


To his levee go, 
And from himſelf your parentage may know. 


e. but particularizing his deſcent from Benjamin. Atterbury. 
ph al. ad}. [from parent.] Becoming parents; 
Rees e eee 
ones, newly exclu * 
. f ; 8 Vulgar Errours. 
hatched by the warmth of the ſun into little worms, 
OT need 0 parental care. Derbam. 
Young ladies, on whom parental controul fits heavily, give a man 
fintrigue room to think that they want to be parents. 
Farne Tiox, #. J. [from parento, Latin.] Some- 
ting done or ſaid in honour of the dead. 


NNTHESIS. 5. / [ parentheſe, French; vaęa, i 
* 1 A ſentence ſo included in another ſen⸗ 


tence, as that it may be taken out, without injuring | 


the ſenſe of that which incloſes it: being commonly 


ed thus, (). 
5 is my BY; excepted by a parentbeſis of words, when ſo 
are armed againſt me with ſwords. King Charles, 
In his Indian relations, are contained ſtrange and incredible ac- 
counts; he is ſeldom mentioned, without a derogatory parentheſis, 


i Brown's Pulgar Errours. 
ore 
inn) een, Thou ſhalt be ſeen, l 
Tho' with ſome ſhort parentheſis between, 
High on the throne of wit. Dryden. 


Don't ſuffer every occaſional thought to carry you away into a 
Jong parentheſis, and thus ſtretch out your diſcourſe, and divert you 
from the point in land. | Watts's Logick. 

ParexrHe TICAL. adj, [from parentheſis. ] Pertain- 
ing to 4 parentheſis, ; : 
P\xrn. 1. J [from pare.) An inſtrument to cut 
away the f. arſace. 
A hone and a parer, like ſole of a boot, 

To pare away graſſe, and to raiſe up the rot. Tiuſſer. 
Aker. n. J. [age and ig.] Something unim- 
portant; ſomething done by the by. 55 

Sripture being ſerious, and commonly omitting ſuch parergies, 
it will be unreaſonable to condemn all laughter. Brown. 

PA'RGET. 3. /. Plaſter laid upon roofs of rooms. 
Gold was the F arget, and the cieling bright | 
Did ſhine all ſcaly with great plates of gold; 
The floor with jaſp and emerald was dight. Spenſer. 

Of Englih tale, the coarſer ſort is called plaſter or parget : the 
finer, ſpaad. Mead ard. 

ToPa'ncur, v. a. [from the noun.] To plaſter; to 
cover with plaſter, _ 

There are not more arts of diſguiſing our corporeal blemiſhes 
than our moral; and yet, while we thus paint and parget our own 
deformities, we cannot allow any the leaſt imperfection of another's 
to renuin undetected. | Government of the Tongue, 

P\'ncetER, u. J. [from parget.] A plaſterer. 
Pant Lion. 2. J. [mage and ig.] A mock ſun. 

To negle&t that ſupreme reſplendency, that ſhines in God, for 
thoſe dim repreſentations of it, that we ſo doat on in the creature, 
k 4 abſurd, as it were for a Perſian to-offer his ſacrifice to a par- 
Mi", inflead of adoring the ſun. ; _ Boyle, 

Prevail, adj, [from paries, Latin.) Conſtituting 
the ſides or walls. 

The lower part of the parietal and upper part of the temporal 


bones were fractured. Sharp's Surgery. 
Parikrary, n. J. [ parietaire, French. ] An herb. 
| Ainſworth. 


une. 1. / [from pare.] That which is pared off 
any thing ; the rind. ; 
Virginity breeds mites, much like a cheeſe 3 and conſumes itſelf 


oo the very paring, Shakeſpeare. 
To his gueſt tho' no way ſparing, 
He eat himſelf the rind and paring · Pope. 


In May, after rain, pare off the ſurface of the earth, and with the 
\ Mrirgi taiſe your hills high, and enlarge their breadth, : Mortimer. 
us. 3. J. [aconitum.] An herb. Ainſworth. 


PARISH, n. . ¶ parochia, low Latin; paroiſſe, Fren. 
of the Greek wapoxia, i. e. accolarum conventus, ac- 
watur, ſacra vicinia.] The particular charge of a 
cular prieſt, Every church is either cathedral, con- 
Yentual, or parochial : cathedral is that where chere 
ua biſhop ſeated, ſo called a cathedra : conventual 
conßſts of regular clerks, profeſſing ſome order of 
of 3 men: parochial is that which is inſti- 

med for ſaying divine ſgrvice, and adminiſtring the 

boly ſacraments to the people, dwelling within a cer- 
un compaſs of ground near unto it. Our realm was 
brit divided into iſbes by Honorius, archbiſhop of 

Canterbury, in the year of our Lord 6346. Comwel. 

metus came piping and dancing, the merrieſt man in a 2 

[i . 

By the Catholicke church is meant no more than the Bip... 
hirch, into which all ſuch perſons as belonged to that pariſh, in 
it was built, were wont to congregate. Pearſon 

The tythes, his pariſh freely paid, he took ; 


57 But never ſu'd, or curs'd with bell or book. 
A Nisn. adj. N 


A ol of prieſt was of the pilgrim train, 

An awful, reverend, and religious man. 

Not pariſh clerk, who calls the pſalms ſo clear. 
in 


ot 
N of the church is performed by the par prieſt 


bymataus, ate now found to 


Perſuation 3 exhorta- | ite | 1 
2 $ ; 2. Maintained by the pariſh. 


PanrTsRIOx ER. . /. | paroiffen, French; from pariſp.] 


h | f Shakeſpeare. | 
h men eſteem thee low of parentage, 
hg fucker is th' eternal king. * Milton. | 


Dryden. 
we find him not only boaſting of his parentage, as an Iſraelite 


Clariſſa. | 


To PARLEY. v. n. 


PA'RLEY. #. /. [from the verb. 


gion or of a dean and chapter, or other college | 


PARLIAMENT. 5. /. [ par/iamentum, low Latin; par- 


Dryden. 
ce to the pariſh; having the care of the 


Dryden. 


* 
ie. 


PAR 


A man, after his natural death, was not capable of the leaſt 


par office. ' Arbutbnat and Pope's Mart. Scrib. 
„be pariſh allowance to poor people, is very ſeldom a comfortable 
maintenance, Law 6 


The ghoſt and the par /c girl are entire new characters. Gay. 


* . to the pariſh. 
praiſe the Lord for you, and fo may my pariſhioners ; for their 
ſons are well tutored by — | Al aug Shakeſpear we 


Hail biſhop Valentine, whoſe day this is, 
All the air is thy dioceſe; 
And all the chitping chorifters 
And other birds are thy pariſhioners. Donne. 
In the greater out-pariſhes, many of the pariſhioners, through 


You ſhall be ſummoned by an hoſt of pariteurs ; you ſhall be 
ſentenced in the ſpiritual court. Dryden. 


PARITY. #. / [parits, French; paritat, Lat.] Equa- 


lity ; reſemblance. 


We may here juſtly tax the diſhoneſty and ſhamefulneſs of the Perform'd the kitchen's and the parlour's uſe ; 


mouths, who have upbraided us with the opinion of a certain ſtoi- 


cal parity of fins. 


Hall. | 


hat Chriſt or his apoſtles ever commanded to ſet up ſuch 2 PARLOUS, adj. 


parity of preſbyters, and in ſuch a way as thoſe Scots endeavour, I 
think is not very diſputable. King Charles. 

Survey the total ſet of animals, and we may, in their legs or 
organs of progreſſion, obſerve an equality of length and parity of 
numeration; not any to have an odd leg, or the movers of one fide 
not exactly anſwered by the other. Brown. 

Thoſe accidental occurrences, which excited Socrates to the 
diſcovery of ſuch an invention, might fall in with that man that is 


of a prey parity with Socrates. 1 Hale. 
Their agreement, in eſſential characters, makes rather an identity 
a parity. | Glanvills. 


Women could not live in that parity and equality of expence with 
their huſbands, as now they do. Hs g Craunt. 

By an exact parity of reaſon, we may argue, if a man has no 
ſenſe of thoſe kindnelſes that paſs upon him, from one like him- 
ſelf, whom he ſees and knows, how much leſs ſhall his heart be 
affected with the grateful ſenſe of his favours, whom he converſes 
with only by imperſect ſpeculations, by the diſcourſes of reaſon, or 
the diſcoveries of faith? . South. 


PARK. =. /. [peappuc, Saxon; parc, French.) A 


piece of ground incloſed and ſtored with wild beaſts 
of chaſe, which a man may have by preſcription or 


the king's grant. Manwood, in his foreſt-law, de- 


fines it thus: a park is a place for privilege for wild 
beaſts of venery, and alſo for other wild beaſts that 
are beaſts of the foreſt and of the chaſe: and thoſe 
wild beaſts. are to have a firm peace and protection 
there, ſo that no man may hurt or chaſe them within 
the park, without licenſe of the owner: a park is of 
another nature, than either a chaſe or a warren ; for 
a park muſt be incloſed, and may not lie open; if 
it does, it is a good cauſe of ſeizure into the king's 
hands: and the owner cannot have action againſt 
ſuch as hunt in his park, if it lies open. Cowel, 

We have parks and incloſures of all ſorts of beaſts and birds, 
which we uſe not only for view or rareneſs, but likewiſe for diſ- 


ſections and trials, | Bacon, 


To PARK. v. a. [from the noun.) To incloſe as in a 


park, 
How are we N and bounded in a pale ? 
A little herd of England's tim'rous deer, | 


Maz'd with a yelping kennel of French curs. —_— 
I. 


PARKER. n. /. [from part.] A park- Keeper. 
PARKLEBAVES. 3. J. An herb, 


PaRLE. 2. /. [from parler, French.] Converſation ; 


Ainſworth, 


talk ; oral treaty ; oral diſcuſſion of any thing, 
Of all the gentlemen, 
That every day with parle encounter me, 


In thy opinion, which is worthieſt love? Shakeſpeare. 
Our trumpet call'd you to this general parle. Shade 
The biſhop, by a parle, is, with a ſhow 

Of combination, cunningly betray d. Daniel. 


Why meet we thus, like wrangling advocates, 
To urge the juſtice of our cauſe with words ? 
I hate this parle; tis tame: if we muſt meet, 
Give me my arms. Rowe's Ambitious Step-mother. 
[from parler, French.] To treat 
by word of mouth; to talk; to diſcuſs any thing 
orally. It is much uſed in war for a meeting of ene- 
mies to talk. 
A Turk deſired the captain to ſend ſome, with whom they might 
more conveniently parley. Knolles's Hiftory. 
He parleys with her a while, as imagining ſhe would adviſe him 
to proceed, Broome, 
Oral treaty; talk; 
conference ; diſcuſſion by word of mouth. 
Seek rather by parley to recover them, than by the ſword. Sidney. 
Well, by my will, we ſhall admit no parley : 
A rotten caſe abides no handling. Shakeſpeare. 
Summon a parley, we will talk with him. Shakeſpeare. 
Let us reſolve never to have any parley with our luſts, but to make 
ſome conſiderable progreſs in our repentance. Calamy. 
Parley and holding intelligence with guilt in the moſt trivial things, 


he pronounced as treaſon to ourſelves, as well as unto God, Fell. 

No gentle means could be eſſay d; 

"Twas beyond parley when the ſiege was laid. Dryden. 

Force never yet a generous heart did gain; 

We yield on parle, but are ſtorm'd in vain. Dryden. 
Yet when ſame better fated youth 

Shall with his am'rous parley move thee, 
Refle& one moment on his truth, | 

Who, dying thus, perſiſts to love thee. Prior. 


lement, French.] In England, is the aſſembly of the 
king and three eſtates of the realm; namely, the 
lords ſpiritual, the lords temporal, and commons, for 
the debating of matters touching the commonwealth, 
eſpecially the making and correcting of laws; which 
aſſembly or court is, of all others, the higheſt, and 


of greateſt authority. Convel 
The king is fled to London, 
To call a preſent court of parliaments Shakeſpeare. 
Far be the thought of this from Henry's 
To make a ſhambles of the parliament houſe. Shakeſpeare. 


The true uſe of parliaments is very excellent ; and be often called, 
and continued as long as is neceſſary. Bacon. 
I thought the right way of parliaments the moſt ſafe for my exons 

as beſt pleaſing to my people. King Charles. 
' 'Theſe are mob readers : if Virgil and Martial ſtood for parliament 
men, we know who would carry its | Dryden. 


PARLIAMENTARY. adj. from parliament.) EnaQt 
| . by parliament ; pertaining to parliament. 


PAR 


To the three firſt titles of the ryo houſes, or lines, and conqueſts 
were added two more ; the authorities parliamentary and papal. 
Bacons 
Many things, that obtain as common laws had their original by 
rliamentary ats or conſtitutions, made in writings by the king; 
, ds, and commons. 1 : ; Hale. 
Credit to run ten millions in debt, without parliamentary ſecuri 
I think to be dangerous and illegal, n | Swift 
Pa'rLOVR, . . [harloir, French; parlatoris, Italian. 
1. A room in monaſteries, where the religious meet an 
converſe, | 
2. A room in houſes on the firſt floor, elegantly fur- 
niſhed for reception or entertainment. . 
Can we judge it a ching ſeemty for a man to go about the build- 


| negleQ, do periſh, raunt. | ing of an houſe to the God of heaven, with no other appearance 
I have depoſited thirty marks, to be diſtributed among the poor : than if his end were to rear up a kitchen or a parlour for his own 
Pariſhioners, ae e 4 rad uſe ? l 6 Heekers 
PA'*rITOR, 2. /. [for appartitor.] A beadle; a ſum- 3 again fair Alma * right, 
moner of the courts of civil law. don into a goodly parlour brought. Spenſer, 


It would be infinitely more ſhameful, in the dreſs of the kitchen, 
to receive the entertainments of the parlour. | Souths 
Roof and ſides were like a parlour made 8 

A ſoft receſs, and a cool ſummer ſhade. Dryden. 
The firſt, forgive my verſe if too diffuſe, 


The ſecond, better bolted and immur'd, 


From wolves his out-door family ſecur'd, Harte. 


[This might ſeem to come from 
farler, French, to ſpeak ; but Junius derives it, I 
think rightly, from perilous, in which it anſwers 
to the Latin improbus.] Keen; ſprightly ; waggiſh. 
Midas durſt communicate ee 
To none but to his wife his ears of ſtate; 
One muſt be truſted, and he thought her fit, 


As paſſing prudent, and a parlous wit. Dryden. 
Pa'RLOUsNEss, #. ſo [from parlous.] Quickneſs 


keenneſs of temper, | 
PARMA=CITTY, #n./. Corruptedly for Herma ceti. 
; | Ainſworth, 
PARNEL, #. J. [The diminutive of perronella.] A 
punk; a ſlut. Obſolete. Shinner, 
PAROCHIAL. adj. [ parochialir, from farochia, low 
Latin.) Belonging to a pariſh, | | 
The married ſtate of parochial paſtors hath given them the ops 


rtunity of ſetting a more exact and univerſal pattern of holy liv- 


ing, to the people committed to their charge. Atterbury. 


of writing, in which the words of an author or his 


to ſome new purpoſe. 


The imitations of the ancients are added together with ſome of 
the paredies and alluſions to the moſt excellent of the moderns. 
: | Pope's Dunciad, 
To Pa'RODY, w.a, [ parodier, French; from parody.] 
To copy by way of parody. | DS 
I have tranſlated, or rather parodied, a poem of Horace, in 
which I introduce you adviſing me. Pape. 
PA e whe 9. 44d j. [Tagwwc.] Reſembling another 
Word. | 
Shew your critical learning in the etymology of terms, the ſyno- 
nimous and the paronymous or kindred names. | Watts, 
PARO LE. 1. J. I parole, French.) Word given as an 
aſſurance; promiſe given by a priſoner not to go 
away. PER | | | 
| Love's votaries enthral each other's ſoul, 
Till both of them live but upon parole. Cleaweland, 
Be very tender of your honour, and not fall in love; becauſe I 


have a ſeruple whether you can keep your parole, if you become a 
priſoner to the ladies, 


Sevifts 
PARONOMA'SIA., A. J. ee A e 4 
figure, in which, by the change of a letter or ſyllable, 


ſeveral things are alluded to, lt is called in Latin, 
agnominatio. Die. 
PAROQUET. n. J [parroguet, or perroguet, French.] 
A ſmall ſpecies of parrot. | | 
The great, red and blue, are parrots; the middlemoſt, called 
popinjays; and the leſſer, paruguets: in all above twenty forts. 


: : Crews 
I would not give my paroguet 


For all the doves that ever flew, | Prier. 
PARONYCHIA. 2. . [nagwwyia 3 paronyebie, French. 
A preternatural ſwelling or ſore under the root © 
the nail in one's finger: a felon; awhitlow, Dia. 
Pa'ROTID. adj, [parotide, French; wagli,, maga and 
ore. ] Salivary : ſo named becauſe near the ears, 


Beaſts and birds, having one common uſe of ſpittle, are furniſhed 
with the parotid glands, which help to ſupply the mouth with it. 


| Grew, 
PA"ROTIS. #. J. [Tazw.] A tumour in the glandules 
behind and about the ears, generally called the 
 emunRories of the brain; though, indeed, they are 
the external fountains of the ſaliva of the mouth, 


W, i/eman, 

Pal Kox TSM. 1. J. [magrtvoyus;; parexy/me, French,] A 
fit ; periodical exacerbation of a diſeaſe. : 

I fancied to myſelf a kind of eaſe, in the change of the paroxyſme 

Dryden. 

Amorous girls, through the fury of an hyſterick FOO” 5 


caſt into a trance for an hour. Harvey. 
The greater diſtance of time there is between the paroxy/me, the 
fever is leſs dangerous, but more obſtinate. joy 6-90 
PA'RRICIDE, #. J. [parricide, French; parricida, 
Latin. 
1. One 250 deſtroys his father. 
I told him the revenging gods 
*Gainſt parricides did all their thunder bend; 
Spoke with how manifold and ſtrong a bond 
'The child was bound to th' father, Shakeſpeares 
2. One who deſtroys or invades any to whom he owes 
particular reverence, as his country or patron... 
3. [Parricide, French, parricidium, Latin.) The mur- 
8 of a father; murder of one to whom reverence is 
ue. a 
Although he were prince in military virtue approved, and like- 


wiſe a good law-maker; yet his cruelties and parricides weighed 
down his virtues, Bacon. 


Morat was always bloody, now he's baſe ; 
And bas ſo far in uſurpation gone, 

He will by parricide ſecure the throne. Dryden. 
PAARICITDAL. adj. from parricida, Latin.] Re- 
Parxrrci'pious. F lating to purricide z committing 

Per paid in hls the parricid 1 
e is now n own i 
puniſhment of murtherers is upon h m. 1 - Soon 
PAAOT. nf. [perroquet, French.) A particoloured 
| bird of the ſpecies of the hooked bill, remarkable for 
| the 


PA*RODY, n./. [ parodie, French; gut.]! A kind 
thoughts are taken, and by a flight change adapted 
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PAR. 


b the fray was night; which, with her black arms, 
, malicious ſights one from ney 
Sager” I parterre, French.) A level divi- 


pearl — that, for the moſt part, faces the ſouth 
fon of 8 ſront of an houſe, and is furniſned with 
c | 


ter o 


The . . 


d flower gardens are epigrammatiſts and ſon- 


0 Spe a tor. 
beter · terres a thouſand hands ſhall make; 55 
1 . — eee and floats them with a lake. Pope. 


PAR lined antecedently to favour one party in a cauſe, 
. — ade of the queſtion more than — "_ 
y t my ways, but have been partial in the law. 
km ee Malachi, ii. 9. 
i zu make men partial to themſelves and friends, and 
Sel-love rh and —— will carry them too far in puniſhing 
Mane hence God hath appointed governments to reſtrain the 
A ity and violence of men. 5 Loc te. 
laclined to favour without reaſon: with te before 
' ++ part favoured. * 85 
4. kings heretofore who ſhowed themſelves partial to a party, 
15 ſervice only of the worſt part of their people. Dawenant. 
at Authors are partial to their wit, 'tis true, : 
But are not criticks to their judgment too ? Pope. 
ln theſe, one may be ſincerer to a reaſonable friend, than to a 
ond and partial parent. : a Pope. 
"Aﬀetling only one part; ſubſiſting only in a part; 
'* ceneral 3 not univerſal ; not total. 
1 compare theſe partial diſſolutions of the earth with an uni- 
0 Aüddloton, we may as eaſily conceive an univerſal deluge 
2 \ univerſal diſſolution, as a partial deluge from a partial. 
mo” Burnet's Theory. 
ich weakens religion, will at length deſtroy it; for the 
WN a thing is only a partial deſtruction of it. South, 
All diſcord, harmony, not underſtood ; 
All partial evil, univerſal good. - Pope. 
Patrik LIT v. u. . partialite, French; from partial. 
Unequal ſtate of the judgment and favour of one 
above the other, without Juſt reaſon. 
Then would the Iriſh party cry out partiality, and complain he is 
+ uſed as a ſubjeR, he is not ſuffered to have the free benefit of 
ho law, Spenſer on Ireland. 
Partiality is properly the underſtanding's judging according to the 
-icligation of the will and affections, and not according to the ex- 
aft truth of things, or the merits of the cauſe. South's Sermons. 


As there is a partiality to opinions, which is apt to miſlead the 


underſtanding 3 fo there is alſo a partiality to ſtudies, which is pre- 


judicial to knowledge. . | PRO 
0 ParTIAL1'ZE. v. 4. | partializer, French ; from 
partial.) To make partial. A word, perhaps, pe- 
culiar to Shakeſpeare, and not unworthy of general 


oy Such n:ighbour-nearneſs to our ſacred blood 
Should nothing privilege him, nor partialize 
T' unſtooping firmneſs of my upright ſoul, 
Pktiallt. adv. [from partial. 
1. With unjuſt favour or diſlike. 
1. In part; not totally. 


That ſtole into a total verity, which was but partially true in its | 


covert ſenſe. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
The meſſage he brought opened a clear proſpect of eternal ſalva- 


ten, which had been but obſcurely and partially figured in the ſha- | 


dow of the laws Rogers. | 
Parribt'LITY. 2. J. [from partible.] Diviſibility; 
ſeparability. 


P,'krio1e. adj, [from part.] Diviſible; ſeparable. 
Make the moulds partible, glued or cemented together, that you 
may open them, when you take out the fruit. Bacon. 
The ſame body, in one circumſtance, is more weighty, and, in 
another, is more partibles Digby on the Soul. 
ParriCIPABLE, adj, [from participate.) Such as 
may be ſhared or partaken. | 
Plato, by his ideas, means only the divine eſſence with this con- 
notation, as it is variouſly imitable or participable by created beings. 
| Norris's Miſcellanies. 
PARTICIPANT. adj. [ ee wf rench ; from par- 
ticipate.] Sharing; having ſhare or part: with of. 
During the parliament, he publiſhed his- proclamation, offering 
pardon to all ſuch as had taken arms, or been participant 7 any 
a:tempts againſt him; ſo as they ſubmitted themſelves, Bacon. 
The prince ſaw he ſhould confer with one participant of more 
thn monkiſh ſpeculations. Motton. 
If any part of my body be ſo mortified, as it becomes like a rot- 
ten branch of a tree, it putrefies, and is not participant of influence 
derived from my ſoul, becauſe it is now no longer in it to quicken 
it, : Hale. 
- wg PATE, v. n. [ participo, Latin; participer, 
Trench. } | 
1. Topanake z to have ſhare. 
Th' other inſtruments 
Did lee, and hear, deviſe, inſtruct, walk, feel; 
And mutually participate. 
2. With ef. 
An aged citizen brought forth all his proviſions, and ſaid, that 
i he did communicate unto them his ſtore, ſo would he participare 
if their wants, Hayward. 
3 Wich ix. . 
His delivery, and thy joy thereon, 
I both which we, as next, participates 
4 To have part of more things than one. 
Feu creatures participate of the nature of plants and metals both. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Milton. 


Bacon. 
Cod, when heav'n and earth he did create, 
Form'd man, who ſhould f both participate. Denham. 
Thoſe bodies, which are under 


| a light, which is extended and 
GUſtibuted equally through all, ſhould participate f each others 
colours. n : Dryden. 
, To have part of ſomething common with another. 
The ſpecies of audi bles ſeem to participate more with local mo- 
a, like percuſſions made upon the air. Bacon. 
PARTICIPATE, v. 4. To partake; to receive 
part of ; to ſhare. 
As Chriſt's incarnation and 
doc, Which is not m ade part 
(pate him without his preſence. 


t 


on can be available to no man's 
of Chriſt, neither can we parti- 


ooker . 
The French ſeldom. atchieved any honourable acts without Scot- 
uch hands, who there fore are to participate the glory with them. 
Camden Remains. 
Fellowſhip, 
Such as 1 ſeek, fit to participate 
All rational delight z wherein the brute | 
> ot be human conſort. Milton. 
rie TION. . 


partieipare. . [ participation, French; from 


. The late of ſharing ſomething in common. 
en ſociety doth more content the nature of man, than any 
Re kind of (olitary living 3 becauſe, in ſociety, this good of 
rt cipation is ſo much larger, Hooker. 


ar ſpici:s are ſo married in conjunction, with the participa- 


| 


| Miller. | 
of gardening, as of poetry; your ma- 


Shakeſpeare. 


4. Attentive to things ſingle and diſtin. 


| 
. | 
4 


PAR 


| tion of ſociety, that they flock to 
wild * oo chat they flock together in 


* MR | Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
A joint coronation of himſelf and his queen might give any 
countenance of participation of title. Bacon, 


2. Ne act or ſtate of receiving or having part of ſome- 
ing. 


All things ſeek the higheſt, and covet more or leſs the participa- 
tron of God himſelf. | Hocker. 


Thoſe deities are ſo by participation, and ſubordinate to the ſu- 


preme, . N ; Sling og. 
What an. honour, that God ſhould admit us into ſuch a bleſſed 
participation of himſelf ? Atterbury. 


Convince them, that brutes have the leaſt participation of thought 
and they retract. ; e Bentley. 
Your genius ſhould mount above that miſt, in which. its partici- 
pation. and neighbourhood with earth long involved its Pope. 
3. Diſtribution ; diviſion into ſhares. | 
It ſufficeth not, that the country hath wherewith to ſuſtain even 
more than to live upon it, if means be wanting whereby to drive 
convenient participation of the general ſtore into a great number of 
well.deſervers. : 
PaRT1C1'PIAL. adj. [ participialis, Latin.] Haying 
the nature of a participle, 
PARTICI'PIALLY. adv. [from participle.] In the 
ſenſe or manner of a participle. 


PA'RTICIPLE. 3. /. [ Participium, Latin.) 


1. A word partaking at once the qualities of a noun 
and verb, TORS. 

A participle is a particular ſort of adjective, formed from a verb, 

and together with its ſignification of action, paſſion, or ſome other 

manner of exiſtence, ſignifying the time thereof. Clarke, 


2. Any thing that participates of different things. Not 


uſed, 


The participles or confiners between plants and living creatures, 
are ſuch as are fixed, though they have a motion in their parts : 
ſuch as oyſters and cockles. Bacon, 

PA'RTICLE. 2. / [ particule, French; particula, Lat.] 
1. Any ſmall portion of a greater ſubſtance, 

From any of the other unreaſonable demands, the houſes had not 
given their commiſſioners authority in the leaſt particle to recede. Clar. 

There is not one grain in the univerſe, either too much or too 
little, nothing to be added, nothing to be ſpared: nor ſo much as 
any one 
the worſe for, according as 'tis applied. 

With particles of heav'nly fire, 
The God of nature did his ſoul inſpire. 
; Curious wits, 
With rapture, with aſtoniſhment reflect 
On the ſmall ſize of atoms, which unite 
To make the ſmalleſt particle of light. Blackmore, 

It is not impoſſible, but that microſcopes may, at length, be im- 
proved to the diſcovery of the particles of bodies, on which their 
colours depend. Newton's Opticks. 

Bleſt with more particles of heav'nly flame. Granville. 
2. A word unvaried by inflexion. 

Till Arianiſm had made it a matter of ſharpneſs and ſubtilty of 
wit to be a found believing chriſtian, men were not curious what 
ſyllables or particles of ſpeech they uſed. Hooker, 

The Latin varies the ſigniſication of verbs and nouns, not as the 
modern languages, by particles prefixed, but by changing the laſt 
ſyllables. Locke on Education. 

Particles are the words, whereby the mind fignifies what connec- 
tion it gives to the ſeveral affirmations and negations, that jt unites 
in one continued reaſoning or narration. Locke. 

In the Hebrew tongue, there is a particle, conſiſting but of one 

ſingle letter, of which there are reckoned up above fifty ſeveral ſig- 
nifications, | Locke, 
PARTICULAR. adj. [| particulier, French.] 
1. Relating to ſingle perſons ; not general. 

He, as well with general orations, as particular dealing with men 
of moſt credit, made them ſee how neceſſary it was. Sidney. 

As well for particular application to ſpecial occaſions, as alſo In 
other manifold reſpects, infinite treaſures of wiſdom are abundantly 
to be found in the holy ſcripture. Halter. 

2. Individual; one diſtin& from others. ; 
Whereſoever one plant draweth ſuch a particular juice out of the 

| earth, as it qualifieth the earth, ſo as that juice, which remaineth, 
is fit for the other plant; there the neighbourhood doth good. Bacon, 
' This is true of actions conſidered in their general nature or kind, 
but not conſidered in their particular individual inſtances. South. 

' Artiſts, who propoſe only the imitation of ſuch a particular per- 
ſon, without election of ideas, have often been reproached for that 
omiſſion, 3 Dryden, 

3. Noting properties or things peculiar, 

Of this prince there is little particular memory; only that he 

was very ſtudious and learned. 


L' Eftrange. 
Dryden. 


I have been particular in examining the treaſon of children's in- 
heriting the property of their fathers, becauſe it will give us farther 
light in the inheritance of power. Locke. 

5. i not general; one among many. 
Rather performing his general commandment, which had ever 
deen, to embrace virtue, than any new particular, ſprung out of 
paſſion, and contrary to the former, ; 2 Sidney. 
6. Odd; having ſomething that eminently diſtinguiſhes 
him from others. This is commonly uſed in a ſenſe 
of contempt. 
PARTICULAR. #. J : 
1. A ſingle inſtance; a ſingle point. | 

1 ws reſerve ſome particulars, which it is not lawful for me 
to reveal. Bacon. 

Thoſe notions are univerſal, and what is univerſal muſt needs 
proceed from ſome univerſal conſtant principle; the ſame in all 
particulars, which can be nothing elſe but human nature. South. 
Having the idea of an elephant or an angle in my mind, the firſt 
and natural enquiry is, whether ſuch a thing does exiſt ? and this 
knowledge is only of particulars. Locke. 

The maſter could hardly fit on his horſe for laughing, all the 
while he was giving me the particulars of this ſtory. Addiſon, 

Veſpaſian he reſembled in many particulars. Swiſt. 

2. Individual ; private perſon. 

It is the greateſt intereſt of particulars, to advance the good of 

the community. L' Eftrange. 
3. Private intereſt. | 

Our wiſdom muſt be ſuch, as doth not propoſe to itſelf 73 Nie- 
our own particular, the partial and immoderate deſire whereof 
poiſoneth whereſoever it taketh place; but the ſcope and mark, 
which we are to aim at, is the publick and common good. Hecker. 

They apply their minds even with hearty afteQtion and zeal, at 

| theleaſt, unto thoſe branches of publick prayer, wherein their own 


rticular is moved. Hooker. 
io His general lov'd him 

In a moſt dear particular. Shakeſpeare. 

We are likewiſe to give thanks for temporal bleſſings, whether 


the publick, as the proſperity of the church, or 
oy 1 Ae afforded to either; or elſe 
of Man. 


nation, and all rem 


ſuch as concern our particular, Du 


4. Private character; ange ſelf; ſtate of an individual. 


receive him gladly ; 


» , F 1˙ 
For his particular Shakeſpeare's King Lrar. 


But not one follower. 


5. A minute detail of things ſingly enumerated. 
The reader has a partit»/ar of the books, 
written 


wherein this law was 
Ayliffe's Parergen. 


conſent, like ſo many 


article of it, that mankind may not be either the better or 


. 


Raleigb. ; 


— 


— — 


* 


P 
PAR 


6. In particular. Peculiarly; diſtinctly. 2 
Invention is called a muſe; authors aſcribe to each of them, la 
particular, the ſciences which they have invented. Dryden. 

And if we will take them, as they were directed, in particular 
to her, or in her, as their repreſentative, to all other women, they 
will, at moſt, concern the female ſex only, and import no more 
but that ſubjection, they ſhould ordinarily be in, to their huſ- 
bands. N Be? 7 | Locle. 
Ibis in particular happens to the lungs, Blackmore. 

Pa HIculARITY. 2. J. ¶ particularite, French; from 
particular. ] ; | 

1. Diſtin& notice or enumeration. 8 0 

So did the boldneſs of their affirmation accompany the greatneſs 
of what they did affirm, even deſcending to particularities, what 
kingdoms he ſhould overcome. ' | Sidney. 

2. Singleneſs; individuality ; ſingle act; ſingle caſe. . 

Knowledge imprinted in the minds of all men, whereby both 
general principles for directing of human actions are comprehended, 
and concluſions derived from them, upon which concluſions groweth, 
in > the choice of good and evil. Heoter. 

3. Petty account; private incident. 

To ſee the titles that were moſt agreeable to ſuch an emperor, 
the flatteries that he lay moſt open to, with the like particularities 
only to be met with on medal, are certainly not a little pleaſing. 


a Addiſen. 
4. Something belonging to ſingle perſons. ‚ 
Let the general trumpet blow his blaſt, 
Particularities and petty ſounds 
To ceaſe, Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
5. — uliar. 5 80 
I ſaw an old heathen altar, with this particularity, that it was 


hollowed like a diſh at one end; but not the end on which the 

ſacrifice was laid, Addiſon on Italy. 

He applied himſelf to the coquette's heart; there occurred many 

rticularities in this diſſection. Addiſon. 

0 PARTI CULARIZE. v. 4. ¶ particulariſer, French; 

from particular.) To mention diſtinQly ; to detail; 
to ſhew minutely. 


The leanneſs that afflicts ys, is an inventory to particularize their 


abundance. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
He not only boaſts of his parentage as an Iſraclite, but particu- 
larizes his deſcent from Benjamin. Atterbury. 
PARTICULARLY, adv. [from particular. ] 8 
1. Diſtinctly; ſingly ; not univerſally. 
Providence, that univerſally caſts its eye over all the creation, is 
yet pleaſed more particularly to faſten it upon ſome. South's Sermons, 
2, In an extraordinar degree. 
This exact propriety of Virgil, 1 particularly regarded as a great 
part of his character. Dryden. 
With the flower and the leaf I was ſo particularly pleaſed, both 
for the invention and the moral, that I cotamend it to the reader. 
| Dryden. 
ToPaRTICULATE. v. 4. [from particular.) To make 
mention ſingly, Obſolete. 
I may not particulate of Alexander Hales, the irrefragable doctor. 
Camden's Remains. 


PA'RTISAN. #, . [ pertuiſan, French. 
1. A kind of pile or halberd. 0 


Let us 
Find out the prettieſt dazied plot we can, 
And make him with our pikes and partiſans Mi 
A grave. | ; Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Shall I ſtrike at it with my partiſan ? - Shakeſpeare's Hamlets 
2, [From parti, French.] An adherent to a faction. 
Some of theſe partiſans concluded, the government had hired men 
to be bound and pinnianed. Addiſon. 
I would be glad any partiſan would help me to a tolerable reaſon, 
that, becauſe Clodius and Curio agree with me in a few ſingular 
notians, I muſt blindly follow them in all. Swift. 
3. The commander of a party detached from the main 
body upon ſome ſudden excurſion, 
. A commander's leading ſtaff, Ainſworth, 


ARTI TION. 2. J 1 partition, French; partitio, Lat.] 
1. The act of dividing; a ſtate of being divided. 
e grew together, 
Like to a double cherry, ſeeming parted, 
But yet an union in partition. Shakeſpeare, 
2, Diviſion ; ſeparation ; diſtinction. 
We have, in this reſpect, our churches divided by certain par- 


tition, although not ſo many in number as theirs. Hecker 
Can we not 
Partition make with ſpectacles ſo precious 
"Twixt fair and foul ? Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 


We ſhall be winnow'd with fo rough a wind, 
That ev'n our corn ſhall ſeem as light as chaff, 
And good from bad find no partition. Shakeſpeare. 

The day, month, and year, meaſured by them, are uſed as 
ſtandard meaſures, as likely others arbitrarily deduced from them by 

partition or collection. Holder on Time. 
3. Part divided from the reſt; ſeparate part. 
Lodg'd in a ſmall partition; and the reſt 
| Ordain'd for uſes to his Lord beſt known. Milton. 
4. That by which different parts are ſeparated. 

It doth not follow, that God, without reſpe&, doth teach us to 
erect between us and them a partition wall of difference, in ſuch 
things indifferent as have been diſputed of. . © Hooker» 

Make partitions of wood in a hogſhead, with holes in them, and 
mark the difference of their ſound from that of an hogſhead without 


ſuch partitions. Bacon, 
Partition firm and ſure, 
The waters underneath from thoſe above 
Dividing. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 


-Encloſures our factions have made in the church, become a great 
rtition wall to keep others out of it. Decay of Piety. 
At one end of it is a great partition, deſigned for an opera. 


Tx Addiſon. | 
The partition between good and evil is broken down; Where one 


ſin has entered, legions will force their way. Rogers. 
5. Part where ſeparation is made. 
The mound was newly made, no Gght could paſs 
Betwixt the nice partitions of the graſs, 
The well-united ſods ſo cloſely lay. Dryden. 


To PARTI TION. v. 4. To divide into diſtinct parts, 
Theſe ſides are uniform without, though ſeverally partitioned 
within. | Bacon. 
Pa'RTLET. . J. A name given to a hen; the origi- 
nal ſignification being a ruff or band, or covering for 


the neck. Hlanmer. 
Thou dotard, thou art woman tir d; unrooſted 
By thy dame partlet here. Shakeſpearts 
Tir'd with pinn'd ruffs, and fans, and youu ſtrips, Hall. 
Dame partlet was the ſovereign of his heart; 
He feather'd her. Dryden's Fables. 


PA'tRTLY. adv. [from part.] In ſome meaſure; in 
ſome degree; in part. 
That part, which, fince the coming of Chriſt, rtly hath em- 
braced, and partiy ſhall hereafter embrace the Chriſtian religion, Wa 
term, as by a more proper name, the church of Chriſt. Hooker. 


They thought it reaſonable to do all poſſible honour to their me- 
moriesz partly that others might be encouraged to the ſame patiencs 
and fortitude, and partly that virtue, even in this world, might not - 
elſon. 


Ihe 


loſe its reward. 


1 PAR 


The inhabitants of Naples have been always very notorions * 
leading a life of lazineſs and pleaſure, which I take to ariſe _ 
the wonderful plenty of their country, that does not make labour 0 
neceſſary to them, and partly out of the temper of their climate, 
that relaxes the fibres of their bodies, and diſpoſes the people to 
ſuch an idle indolent humour, Addiſon vn Italy. 


Pa'KTNER. . % [from part.] : 5 
1. Partaker; 2 one who has part in any thing; 


aſſociate, | 3 
noble partner | 
You greet er grins Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Thoſe of the race of Sem were no partnert in the unbelieving 
work of the tower, Ralcigh's Hiftory» 
To undergo 

Myſelf the total crime; or to accuſe | 
My other ſelf, the partner of my life. Milton. 
Sapor, king of Perſia, had an heaven of glaſs, which fitting in 
his eſtate, he trod upon, calling himſelf brother to the fun and 
moon, and partner with the ſtars. Pracham, 
The foul continues in her actlon, till her partner is again qua- 
lified to bear her company. Addiſon, 

2, One who dances with another. 

Lead in your ladies every one 3 ſweet partner, 
I muſt not yet forſake you. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
To Pa'nTNIR, v. 4. [trom the noun.] To join; to 


aſſociate with a partner. 
A lady who 
So fair, and faſten'd to an empery, : 
Would make the great'(t king double to be partner d 
With tomboys, hited with ſelf-exhibition, 


Which your own coffers yield. Shakeſpeare. 
Pa'nTn#raHie, . . [from partner, ] 
1. Joint intereſt or property. | 
0 He does poſſeſſion keep, 
And is too wiſe to hazard partnerſhips Dryden. 


2. The union of two or more in the ſame trade. . 
Aa neceſtary rule in alliances, 3 and all manner of 
elvil dealings, to have a ftrift regard to the diſpoſition of thole we 
have to do withal. L'Eftrange. 
ParTo'ok, Preterite of partake, 
PARTRIDGH, /. | perdrix, French; pertris, Welſh ; 
ferdix, Latin.) A bird of game. 
The king is come out to ſeek a flea, as when one doth hunt a 
partridge in the mountains. 1 Samuel, xxvi. 20. 
PARTU RENT, adj, [ parturiens, Latin.) About to 


bring forth, : 
ran iet n. /, [from parturio, Latin.] The 


ſtate of being about to bring forth, 
Conformation of parts is required, not only unto the previous 
conditions of birth, but alſo unto the parturition or very birth, 
Brown's Vulgar Errourr, 
PAATVY. n./. pate French, OS 
1. A number of perſons confederated by ſimilarity of 


deſigns or opinions in oppolition to others; a faction. 
When any of theſe combatants ſtrips hiv terms of ambiguity, 1 
ſhall think him a champion fot truth, and not the flave of vain 
glory or a . Locke. 
"This account of party patches will appear improbable to thoſe 
Who live at a diſtance from the faſhionable world. Addiſon. 
Party writers are fo ſenſible of the ſecret virtue of an innuendo, 
that they never mention the q—n at length. Spectator, 
This party rage in women only ſerves to aggravate animoſities that 
reign among them. Addiſon. 
As he never leads the converſation into the violence and rage of 
arty diſputes, 1 liſtened to him with pleaſure. Tatler. 
Diviſion between thoſe of the ſame party, expoſes them to their 
enemies. Pope. 
'T he moſt violent party men are ſuch, as, in the conduR of their 
liven, Have diſcovered leaſt ſenſe of religion or morality, = Seo. 


2. One of two litigants, 


When you are hearing a matter between party and party, if 
pinched with the cholick, you make faces like mummers, and dif. 
mils the controverſy more entangled by your hearing 1 all the peace 
you make In their caute, iy calling both partie: knaves. © Shateſp. 

he cauſe of both partier ſhall come before the judges. "765 oo 

If a biſhop be a parry to a ſult, and excommunicates his adver- 
ſary; ſuch excommurication ſhall not bar his adverſary from his 
aQtion, Aylifſe's Parergon, 

3+ One concerned in any affair. 
The child was pelt mer to the womb, and is 
Freed and entranchis'd , not a party to 
he anger of the king, nor guilty of 
The tretpaſs of the queen. 
I do ſuſpeet this traſh 
To be a r in this injury, Shakeſpeare, 
4. Side perſons engaged againſt each other. 
Our foes compell'd by need, have peace embrac'd ; 


Shakeſpeare. 


The peace, both puriles want, is like to laſt, Dryden. 
F, Caule ; fide, | 
A gle came In, to make their party good, Dryden. 


6, A ſelect aſſembly. 
| Let me extol a cat, on oyſters fed, 
I'll have a party at the Bedtord-head, Pape. 
If the clergy would a little tudy the arts of converſation, they 
might be welcome at every party, Where there was the leatt tegard 
tor politene(s or good ſenle. Fot. 
7 Particular perſon; a perſon diſtin from, or op— 
poſed to, another, | 
As the paced on, (he was (topped with a number of trees, fo 
thickly placed together, that the was afrald (he ſhould, with ruth- 
Ing through, top the ſpeech of the lamentable party, which the was 
(6 defirous to underitand, . Sidney, 
The miniſter of Juſtice may, for publick example, virtuouſly 
will the execution of that parry, whote pardon another, for con- 
ſanguinity's take, ax virtwoutly may defire. leder. 
Ihe jwiy Cound, that the party Hain was of Engliſh race, it 
hal been Yudged felony, Davies on Ireland. 
How thall this be compaſt ? canit thou bring me to the party ? 
Shateſpeare's 7 empeſt. 
The smoke received into the noftrils, cauſes the party to lie as if 
he were unk. tt Deſeription of the World. 
The imagination of the party to be cuted, is not needful to con- 
cui for it may be done without the knowledge of the par 
wounded, Nac Natwral Nidey. 
He that confeſſes ie fin, and prays for pardon, hath punihed 
bis fault i and then there is nothing let to be done by the offended 
Ser iy, but to return to charity. Taylor, 
Though theres a real difference between ohe man and another, 
yet the party Who has the advantage vivally wmagnities the in- 
qu Wey. ; Collier iN Pr ide. 
8. A detachment of ſoldiers: as, he commanded the 
party lent chicher. 


PNY LOVRkD, aq), [ party and co/eared.] Having 
diverſity of colours. 
"The ſulſome ewes, e 


Then eoneriving, did, bn yeaning time, 
Fall eee A lanes Nee eee of Vexices 
The leopard was valuing himſelf upon the luſtre of 2 


Mm. * TH 
Fram one father both, 
Noth git with gold, and clad in Ne cloth, Dryden. 
Cn him in a birt, and made him Ry 
With 9 plumes 4 chattering Fe. Dryden, 


11. Lo be enacted. 


PAS 


1 looked with as much pleaſure upon the Kttle party- coloured 


aſſembly, as upon a bed of tulips. Addiſon's Speftator. 
Nor is it hard to beautify each month 
With files of party=colour'd fruits. Philips. 


Four knaves in garb ſuccin&, a truſty band, 
And party-colour'd troops, a ſhining train, 
Draw forth to combat on the velvet plains» _ a 
PakTy-jurY. 1. J. [In law.] A jury in ſome 
trials half foreigners and half natives. 


| PA'aTY-MaAN. . J. [ party and nan. ] A factious per- 
Wall that 


ſon ; an abettor of a party. 
PA'rTY-WALL. #. J. | party and wall.] 
ſeparates one houſe from the next. 
is an ih caſtoin among bricklayers to work up a whole ſtory of 
the party-2walls, before they work up the fronts. Moxon. 
PA RVIS. u. /. French. ] A church or church - porch: 
applied to the mootings or law-diſputes amon you 


ſtudents in the inns of courts, and alſo to that di - 
putation at Oxford, called di/putatio in parvis. Bailey. 


Pa'rviruDps. 2. / [from parvus, Latin.] Littleneſs; 
minuteneſs, Not uſed, 
The little ones of parwitude cannot reach to the ſame floor with 

them. ; Glanville, 
Pa'rviTY. #. J [from parvus, Latin.) Littleneſs; 
minuteneſs, Not uſed. : 

What are theſe for fineneſs and parwity, to thoſe minute animal. 
cula diſcovered in pepper-water ? i Ray 1 

PAS. 1. J. [French.] Precedence ; right of going 
foremoſt, 

In her poor circumſtances, the ſtill preſerved the mien of a gentle- 
woman; when ſhe came into any full aſſembly, ſhe would not yield 
the pas to the beſt of them. Arbuthnet. 

PA'SCHAL, adj. [ paſcal, French; paſchalis, Latin. ] 
1. Relating to the paſſover. | 
2. Relating to Eaſter, 
PasH, . J. [ paz, Spaniſh, a kiſs.] A face. Hanmer. 
Thou want'ſt a rough paſb, and the ſhoots that I have, 
To be full like me. Shakeſpe 


are's Winter's Tale. 


Pope. | 


To P ASM. v. a. { perſſen, Dutch.) To ſtrike; to cruſh. 


ith my armed fiſt 


I'll paſs him o'er the ſace. Shakeſpeare. 
Thy cunning engines have with labour rais'd 

My heavy hanger, like a mighty weight, 

To fall and paſb thee dead. Dryden. 


Pasque-FLOWER, 1. J. [ pulſatilla, Lat.] A flower. 


Miller. 
Pa'sQU1L, 1. /. [from paſquino, a ſtatue at Rome, 
PA'8QUIN, to which they affix any lampoon or 
PaSqQuina'DE, paper of ſatirical obſervation.] A 


lampoon. 
He never valued any paſfuili that were dropped up and down, to 
think them worthy of his revenge. Heel, 
The paſqui/s, lampoons, and libels, we meet with now-a-days, 
are a ſort of playing with the four and twenty letters, without ſenſe, 
truth, or wit. Tatler. 


To Pass. v. n, [ paſſer, French; paſſur, a ſtep, Latin.) 
1. Togo; to move from one place to another; to be 


progreſſive. Commonly with ſome particle, 
Tell him his long trouble Is paſſing 
Out of this world, Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
If 1 have found favour in thy ſight, paſs not azvay from thy 
ſervant, Geneſis. 
While my glory paſſerh 77 I will put thee in a eliſt of the rock, 
and will cover thee, while s by, Exodus, xxxill. 22. 
Thus will I cut off him 1 paſſeth out, and him that returneth. 
| Exeliel, xxxv. 7. 
This heap and this pillar be witneſs, that I will not paſs over to 
thee, and that thou ſhall not paſs «ver it and this pillar unto me for 
harm, Genefir, xxxl. 52. 
An idea of motion not paſſing on, is not better than idea of motion 
at reſt, f Locle. 
Heedleſs of thoſe cares, with anguiſh ſtung, 
He felt their fleeces as they paſs'd 8 Pope. 
If the cauſe be viſible, we ſtop at the inſtrument, and ſeldom 
paſs on to him that directed it. Wake's Preparation for Death. 
2. To go; to make away. | 
Her face, her hands were torn | 
With paſſing through the brakes. Dryden. 
3. To make a cronge from one thing to another. 
Others diſſatisfied with what they have, and not truſting to thoſe 
innocent ways of getting more, fall to others, and paſs from juſt to 
unjuſt, Temple's Miſcellanies, 
4. To vaniſh; to be loſt, 
Truſt not too much to that enchanting face 
Reauty's a charm, but ſoon the charm will a 
5. To be ſpent; to go away progreſſively 
The time, when the thing exiſted, is the idea of that ſpace of 
duration, which paſſed between ſome fixed period and the being of 
that thing. | Locke, 
We ſer, that one who fixes his thoughts very intently on one 
thing, ſo as to take but little notice of the ſucceſſion of ideas that 
paſt in his mind, whilſt he is taken up with that earneſt contempla- 
tion, lets (lip out of his account a good part of that duration, and 
thinks that time ſhorter than it is. 
6. 'lo be at an end; to be over. 
Their officious haſte, 
Who would before have born him to the ſky, 
Like eager Romans, ere all rites were paſt, 
Diq let too ſoon the ſacred eagle Hy. Dryden. 
7. Jo die; to pals from the preſent life to another Hate. 
The pangs of death do make him grin; 
Diiturb him not, let him paſs peaceably. 
8. To be changed by regular gradation. 
Inflammations are tranſlated from other parts to the lungs; a 
pleurily ealily paſſeth into a peripneumony. Arbutbnot.. 
9. To go beyond bounds. Obſolete. 
Why this paſſes, Mr. Ford you are not to go looſe any longer, 
you mult be pinnioned. Shahteſpeare, 
10. To be in any ſtate. | 


1 will cauſe you to paſs under the rod, and I will bring you into 
the bond ot the covenant, Exediel, xx. 37. 


| D ryden. 


Locke, 


Shakeſpeare, 


Many of the nobility ſpoke in parliament againſt thoſe things, 
which were moſt grateful to his majeſty, and which Mill paſſed 
notwithſtanding their contradiction. Clarendon. 


Neither of theſe bills have yet common 

ſome think they may be 3 de N.. 

12. To be effeted; to exiſt. Unleſs this may ke 

thought a noun with the articles ſuppreſſed, and be 
explained thus: it came to the 2% that. 

| have heard it enquired, how it might be brought to paſs that 

the church ſhould every where have able preachers to inſtru the 


. Hooker. 
| When the caſe required diffimulation, if they uſed it, it . 
to p4/x that the former opinion of their good faith made them almoſt 
inviſible. . Bacon's Efays. 

13. To gain reception; to become current: as, this 
e not paſs. 


hat trick, (aid ſhe, will not poſe twice, Hudibras. 


— 


Though fratids.rhay paſs upon men 
to him that e, th hear F . Deere 
Their excellencies will not paſs for ſuch; ; Haran 
learned, but only as things which have leſs Me in {Alon of the 
Falſe eloquence paſſerb only wheie true js not them, Dry, 
no body will commend bad writers, that i; acquainted wine and 
Rod. 
The groſſeſt ſuppoſ tions paſ+ upon them, Fae mn the Caſe, 
taken in toyls ; but that, in ſome time, they would gur lc 
time. 


Th, 


1 


14. To be practiſed artfully or ſucce 
e — 4 
But when we know the grounds and authors of! , 
Thou ſhall be both the plaintiff and the judge. N 
15. To on ay chews as * or ill. bal fen, 
He rejected the authority of councils, and 
ſo that this won't paſs for a fault in him, an? mo au el 
In vx, 
16, To occur; to wy tranſacted, during, 
If we would judge of the nature of ſpirits 
to our own conſciouſneſs of what paſſes within — s — © courſe 
17. To be done. ad. Wat, 
Zeal may be let looſe in matters of direct duty, as ; 
provided that no indirect act pajs upon them to defile thee, , 
18. To heed ; to regard. Not in uſe. % 
As for theſe ſilken - coated ſlaves, 1 paſi not; 
HY to your good people, that I ſpeak, 
'er whom, in time to come, I hope to reign, 
19. To determine finally; to judge ca tal an 
Though well we may not paſs upon his life, ; 
Without the form of juſtice; yet our pow'r 
Shall do a court'ſy to our wo | 
20, To be ſupremely excellent. 
Sir Hudibras's paſſing worth, 
The manner how he ſallied forth. Underewy 
21, To means 72 more a puſh in — : 
To ſee thee t, to ſee thee paſe thy puncto. 
i Both — oh Lone, Kate 
Againſt each other, and with ſword and lance 
They laſh, they foin, they paſs, they ſtrive to bore 
Their corſlets. 
22, To omit, | 
Ful piteous ſeems young Alma's caſe, 
As in a luckleſs gameſter's place, 
She would not play, yet muſt not paſs, 
23. To go through the alimentary duct. 
Subſtances hard cannot be diſſolved, but they will paſe; b 
ſuch, whoſe tenacity exceeds the powers of digeſtion, will U 
paſi, nor be converted into aliment. - 
24, To be in a tolerable ſtate. 5 : 


A middling fort of man was left well enough to paſt by hi 
but could never think he had enough, ſo long oo N 


L'Eftr 
25. To Pass away, To be loſt; to glide off. . 
Defining the ſoul to be a ſubſtance that always thinks, can ſerve 
but to make many men ſuſpect, that they have no fouls at all 
=_ they find a good part of their lives pajs away without think. 
ng · SF Locke, 
26. To Pass away. To vaniſh, 
To Pass. v. a. 
1. To go beyond. | 

As it is advantageable to a phyſician to be called to the cure of 
a declining diſeaſe ; ſo it is for a commander to ſuppreſs a ſedition, 
which has paſſed the height : for in both the noxious humour doth 
firſt weaken, and afterwards waſte to nothing. Hayward, 

2. To go through: as, the horſe paſted the river. 
3+ To ſpend; to live through. 
Were I not aſſured he was removed to advantage, I ſhould paſs 
my time extremely ill without him. | allt. 
You know in what deluding joys we paf | 
The night that was by heav'n decreed our laſt, Dryden, 

We have examples of ſuch, as paſs moſt of their nights without 

dreaming. Locke, 
i The people, free from cares, ſerene and gay, 
Paſs all their mild untroubled hours away. Addiſon. 

In the midſt of the ſervice, a lady who had paſſed the winter at 
London with her huſband, entered the congregations = Alddiſen, 

4. To impart to any thing the power of moving. 

Dr. Thurſton thinks the principal uſe of inſpiration to be, to 
move, or paſs the blood, from the right to the left ventricle of the 
heart, | Derham's Pe- TC). 

5. To carry haſtily. 3 
I had only time to paſs my eye over the medals, which are in 
great number. Addin on 770). 
6. To transfer to another proprietor. 
He that will paſs his land, 
As I have mine, may ſet his hand | 
And heart unto this deed, when he hath read; 
And make the purchaſe ſpread. 
7. To itrain; to percolate, 
They ſpeak of ſevering wine from water, paſſrg it through ivy 
wood, Bacon's Natural Hi. 
8. To vent; to pronounce. : 

How many thouſands take upon them to paſs their cenſures on 
the perſonal actions of others, and pronounce boldly on the affairs of 
the publick ? * 15 

They will commend the work in general, but paſs ſo many "iy 


it afi rd ſhall deſtroy all their cold praiſes, 
remarks upon it afterwards, as ſhall deltroy all theircold pry | 


W 


D194, 


Pix, 


Herbert. 


. To utter ceremoniouſly, 
F Many of the lords and — of che commons paſſed ſome 2 
pliments to the Pe lords. 2 Clarcadir. 
10. To utter ſolemnly or judicially. 
All this makes it ates ah oe rational, and pious, to 2 
own ways, than to paſs ſentence on other men. my , 5 
He paſt his promiſe, and was as good as his word. L'Fftrang 
11. To tranſmit; to procure to go. 


Waller paſſed over five thouſand horle and foot by N 3 

12. To put an end to. * 
This night ; 
We'll paſs the buſineſs privately and well. Sbalu pen 


13. To ſurpaſs; to excel. 

She more ſweet than any bird on bough, 

Would oftentimes amongſt them bear a part, 
And ftrive to paſs, as ſhe could well enough, $ 

Their native muſick by her ſkilful art. 1% ul. 1 

Whom do'ſt thou paſt in beauty? _ Fa., 

Martial, thou gav'ſt far nobler epigrams 

To thy Domitian, than I can my james; 


But in my royal ſubject I paſs thee, a : 

Thou Aattered' thine, — cannot flatter'd be. Bra Joſe 
The anceſtor and all his heirs, l 

Though they in number poſe the ſtars of heavy n, Dorin 


14. To omit; to neglect; whether to do or to men. 
tion. 


If you fondly paſe our proffer'd offer, 
"Tis not the rounder of your old fac'd walls 
Can hide you. oo Shatgpear's King N. 


Let me o'erleap that cuſtom; for I cannot 


Put on the gown, ſtand naked, and entreat them j 
Pleaſe you that I may paſs this doing+ 4 


Shakipean, 


PAS 


f 1 the wars, n (potted linxes make Dryden 
1 ce rivals « t . 
wo pomp, their proud array. Dryden. 


to tranſgreſs. . 
1. To oe — — did return ſince that time. 
They 


6, To admit ; to allow. arne 
n Wee, 5 


that the account, let the prieſts 
The N — pee 2 Kings, xii. 4» 
ale. 1 peſ 


ag if your nat'ral ſelf had don't. Hudibras. 


a law. 

I7s To that man know, but the decree may be already ae 
How © and his allowance of mercy ſpent ? outh. 
int 1 the laws that paſs'd, it was decreed, 

* conquer d Thebes from bondage ſhould be freed Dryden, 


them all upon account, 


the ſame parliament which addreſſed with ſo much zeal 
Could 4neſs againſt this evil, aſs it into a law ? Swift, 
10 ene miniſters propoſed the good of the nation, when 
15 qd the paſſing this patent. | Swift, 
« impoſe traudulently. | 
18. 55 indulgent mother did her care employ, 
474% it on her huſband for a boy. Dryden. 
To practiſe artfully ; to make ſucceed. 
10 Time lays open frauds, and after that diſcovery there is 5 
ne trick upon the mice. | L' Eftrange. 
bee end from one place to another: as, alt that 
Wegen to his own pariſh. 
. To Pass away. To ſpend ; to waſte, 


leſt ſhe paſs away the 


als ? keth for the daughter 
The father Wake ETA Ecilus. xlii. 9. 


her age · - 
Wh P \ss by, To excuſe; to forgive. 
4% hed God may paſs by ſingle ſinners in this world; yet when 
fn combines againſt him, the wicked ſhall not go unpuniſned. 


Tillotſon. 
1% Pass by. To neglect; to N wm oh 
23. „ far ought this enterprise to wait upon t eſe other matters, 
Mo with 3 or to paſs by them, and give law to them, 
For] o itſe 
_—_— much to our content, if we paſs by thoſe things 
hich happen to our trouble, and conſider that which is proſper- 
oy that, by the repreſentation of the better, the worſe may be 
we td outs | Taylor's Holy nt, I 
_— paſſages of ſcripture we cannot, without injury to truth, 
; by here in ſilence. ” Burnet's Theory. 
7, Pass over. To omit ; to let go unregarded. 
* Better to paſs him o'er, than to relate 
The cauſe 1 have your mighty fire to hate. Dryden. 
{t does not belong to this place to have that point debated, nor 
*1 it hinder our purſuit to paſs it over in ſilence. Watts. 
n The poet paſſes it over as haſtily as he can, as if he were afraid 
of ſtaying in the cave. Dryden. 
The queen aſked him, who he was; but he paſſes ever this with- 
out any reply, and reſerves the greateſt part of his ſtory to a time 
of more leiſure» Broome. 
Pais, 1. /. [from the verb.] 
1, A narrow entrance ; an avenue. | 
The ſtraight paſs was damm'd 
With dead men. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
It would be eaſy to defend the paſſes into the whole country, that 
the king's army ſhould never be able to enter. Clarendon. 
Truth is a ſtrong hold, fortified by God and nature, and dili- 
ce is 
— de perpetually obſerving all the avenues and paſſes to it, and 
accordingly making its approaches. | . South. 
2. Paſſage; road. : 
The Tyrians had no paſs to the Red Sea, but through the terri- 


tory of Solomon, and by his ſufferance. Raleigh. 
Pity tempts the paſs ; 
But the tough metal of my heart reſiſts. Dryden. 


3. A permiſſion to go or come any where. 
They hall protect all that come in, and ſend them to the lord 
deputy, with their ſafe · conduct or paſs, to be at his diſpofition. 
| Spenſer on Ireland, 
We bid this be done, | 
When evil deeds have their permiſſive paſs, 
And not the puniſhment. 
Give quiet paſs 
Tarough your dominions for this enterprize. 
My friends remember*d me of home; and ſaid, 
If ever fate would ſigne my paſs ; delaid | 


Shakeſpeare. 
8 hakeſpeare. 


It ſhould be now no more. Chapman. 
A gentleman had a 10 to go beyond the ſeas. Clarendon. 
. An order by whic N or impotent perſons are 
ſent to their place of abode. 
& Puſh; thruſt in fencing. 
'Tis dangerous when the baſer nature comes 
Between the paſs and fell incenſed points ü 
Ol mighty oppoſites. Shakeſpeare's Ilamlet. 


The king hath laid, that in a dozen paſſes berween you and him, 


ſhall not exceed you three hits. Shakeſpeare. 
With teeming innocence the crowd beguil'd 3 
But made the detperate paſſes, when he ſmil'd. Dryden. 


6. State; condition. 
To what a paſs are our minds brought, that, from che right line 
of vittue, are wryed to theſe crooked ſhifts ? Sidney. 
Alter king Henry united the roſes, they laboured to reduce 
both Englih and 1rith, which work, to what paſt and perfection it 
vu brought in queen Elizabeth's-reign, hath been declared. 
Davies's State of Ireland. 
In my feare of hoſpitable Jove, | 
Thou did'ſt to this paſſe my affections move. Chapman. 
I could ſee plate, hangings and paintings about my houſe till you 
the ordering of me, but I am now brought to ſuch paſs, that I 
can lee nothing at all. L'Eftrange. 
Matters have been brought to this paſs, that if one among a 
Man's ſons had any blemiſh, he laid him aſide for the miniſtry, 
tad ſuch an one was preſently approved. South, 
\S$ABLE. adj, | pafſible, French; from paſs.] 
i. Poſſible to be paſſed or travelled through or over. 
His body is a paſſable carkaſs, if he be not hurt. It is a tho- 
wuyhfare for ſteel. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
Antiochus departed in all haſte, weening in his pride to make 
the land navigable, and the ſ-a þaſſable by foot. 2 Mac. 
. dupportable.; tolerable ; allowable. 
They are crafty and of a paſſable reach of underſtanding. Howvel. 
lay by Virgil, my verſion will appear a paſſable beauty when 
original muſe is abſent. , Dryden. 
White and red well mingled on the face, make what was before 
du path, appear beautiful. | Dryden. 
J. Capable of admiſſion or reception. 
in counterfeits, it is with men as with falſe money; one piece 
8 more ox leſs 7 than another. L'Eftrange. 
Theſe ſtage advocates are not only without truth, but without 
tlur; could they have made the Nander palſable, we ſhould have 
dear father, Collier. 
+? opular ; well received. This is a ſenſe leſs uſual. 
2 ere there is no eminent odds in warns} it is better to 
* with the more paſſal le, than with the more able. Bacon. 
A man of the one faction, which is moſt paſſable with the other, 


Mmonly giveth beſt wa | Bacon's Eſſays. 
7 48945 Yo . 

A 4: [(halian.} A poſh; Af d | 

N we | . Teateſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 


Bacon. f 


properly the underſtanding's laying ſiege to it; ſo that it \ 


[ paſſage, French. ] 

g; travel; courſe; journey. 

The tory of ſuch a paſſage was was, and 6h with the reſt 

went indeed to rob Colchos, to which they might arrive by boat. 
- Raleigh's Hiſtory. 


Milton. 
which they do by ſtanding in the 


. 1. J 
1. Act of 6 


So ſhalt thou beſt prepar'd endure 

Thy mortal paſſage when it comes. 

All Have liberty to take fiſh, 
water by the holes, and ſo in 


plenty of them, which otherwiſe would follow the water under 


und. Brown's Travels. 
Live like thoſe who look upon themſelves as being only on their 


paſſage through this ſtate, but as belonging to that which is to 
e. 


Atterbury. 

Though the paſſage be troubleſome, py it is ſecure, and ſhall in 

a little time bring us eaſe and peace at the laſt, Wake. 
In ſouls prepar'd, the paſſage is a breath 

From time t' eternity, from life to death. Harte, 


2. Road; way, 
Human actions are ſo uncertain as that 
which hath moſt paſſages out of it. Bacon. 
The land enterprize of Panama was grounded upon a falſe ac- 


count, that the paſſages towards it were no better fortified th 
Drake had left « Paſo 05 4 


ſeemeth the beſt courſe, 


Bacon, 
Is there yet no other way beſides 
Theſe painful paſſages, how we may come 
To death, and mix with our connatural duſt ? Milton. | 
Againſt which open'd from beneath | 
A pefage down to th' earth, a paſſage wide. Milton. 
To bleed to death was one of the mot deſirable paſſages out o 
this world. Fell. 


When the paſſage is open, land will be turned moſt to great 
cattle z when ſhut, to ſheep. Temple. 
The Perſian army had advanced into the ſtraight paſſages of Ci- 
licia, by which means Alexander with his ſmall army was able to 
fight and conquer them, South, 
The paſſage made by many a winding way, 

Reach'd e'en the room in which the tyrant lay. 
He plies him with redoubled ſtrokes; ' 
Wheels as he wheels; and with his pointed dart 
Explores the neareſt paſſage to his heart. Dryden, 
1 wiſhed for the wings of an eagle, to fly away to thoſe happy 
ſeats ; but the genius told me there was no paſſage to them, except 
through the gates of death. iſon. 


I have often ſtopped all the paſſages to prevent the ants going to 


their own neſt. Addiſon. 
When the gravel is ſeparated from the kidney, oily ſubſtances 
relax the paſſages, ; Arbuthnot on Diet. 
3- Entrance or exit; liberty to paſs. 
What, ure my doors oppos'd againſt my paſſage ? Shakeſpeare. 

You thall furniſh me 


With cloake, and coate, and make my paſſare free 
For lov'd Dulichius, - ' page 


4. The ſtate of decay. Not in uſe, 
Would ſome part of my young years 

Might but redeem the paſſage of your age ! Shakeſpeare. 

5. Intellectual admittance ; mental acceptance, 
I would render this treatiſe intelligible to every rational man, 
however little verſed in ſcholaſtick learning, among whom I expect 


it will have a fairer paſſage than among thoſe deeply imbued with 
other principles, Nin f 


6. Occurrence; hap, 
It is no act of common paſſage, but 


A ſtrain of rareneſs. 


D ryden. 


Chapman . 


3 the place of abode. 
Tra 
ill opinion of ſecurity than of gain: the laſt intices the 


traders, young beginners, or thoſe of paſſage; but without the 
firſt, the rich will never ſettle in the country. 


Temple. 
In man the judgment ſhoots at flying game; 
A bird of paſſage ! loſt as ſoon as found ; 
Now in the moon perhaps, now under ground. Pope. | 


8. Incident; tranſaction. 


This buſineſs as it is a very high paſſage of Nate, ſo it Is worth 
of ſerious conſideration. 


Hayward, 
Thou do'ſt in thy paſſager of life 
Make me believe that thou art only mark'd 
For the hot vengeance of heav 'n. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


9. Management; conduct. 


Upon conſideration of the conduct and paſſage of affairs in for- 
mer times, the ſtate of England ought to be Jann of an imputa- 
tion caſt upon it. 


droit, French. 


A critick who has no taſte nor learning, ſeldom ventures to praiſe | 


any paſſage in an author who has not been before received by the 


publick. Addiſon's Spectator. 
As to the cantos, all the paſſages are as fabulous as the viſion at 
the beginning. Pope. 


How commentators each dark paſſuge ſhun, 
And hold their farthing candle to the ſun. 
PA“ss ED. Preterite and participle of pa/7. | 
Why ſayeſt thou my way is hid from the Lord, and my judg- 
ment is 775 over from my God ? Iſaiah, xl. 27. 
He affirmed, that no good law paſſed ſince king William's acceſ- 
ſion, except the act for preſerving the game. Addiſon. 
The deſcription of a life paſſed away in vanity and among the 
ſhadows of pomp, may be ſoon finely drawn in the ſame place. 


Addiſon's Spectator. 
Pa"ssENGER. #. . [ paſſager, French.] 


1. A traveller; one who is upon the road; a wayfarer. 
All the way, the wanton damſel found 
New mirth, 4A paſſenger to entertain. 
What hollowing, and wat ſtir is this? 
Theſe are my mates that make their wills their law, 


| Spenſer. 


Have ſome unhappy paſſenger in chaſe, Shakeſpeare, 
The nodding horror of whoſe ſhady brows 5 
utons 


Threats the forlorn and wand'ring paſſenger. 
Apelles, when he had finiſhed any work, expoſed it to the ſight 
of all paſſengers, and concealed himſelf to hear the cenſure of his 
faults. Z Dryden's Dufreſncy. 
2. One who hires in any vehicle the liberty of tra- 
vellin 7 
The diligent pilot in a dangerous tempeſt doth attend the unſkil- 
ful words of a paſſenger. : : cots 
PASSENGER falcon. 1. J. A kind of migratory hawk. 
h Ainſworth, 
Pa'ssen. #. /. [from paſs.] One who paſles; one that 
is upon the road, 

Under you ride the home and foreign ſhipping in ſo near a diſ- 
tance, that, without troubling the paſſer, or borrowing Stentor's 
voice, you may confer with any in the town. Carex. 

Have we ſo ſoon forgot, | 
When, like a matron, butcher'd by her ſons, 

And caſt befide ſome common way, a ſpectacle 

Of horror and affright 2 by, ; 3 

Our groaning country bled at every vein owe. 
Passig LIT Y. . J. paſibilite, French; from paſible. ] 
Quality of receiving impreſſions from external agents. 

The laſt doubt, touching the Paſſbilir of the matter of the 
heavens, js drawn from the eclipſes of the ſun and moon. Hakewill. 

Pa's$1BL8. adj. [paffible, French; paſſibilis, Latin. ] | 


| Suſceptive of impreſſions from external agents. 


4 


Digby. | 


Shakeſpeare. | 
7. Unſettled ſtate; aptneſs by condition or nature to | 


ers in Ireland are but factors; the cauſe muſt be rather an 
poorer | 


Davies on Ireland. 


10. Part of a book; ſingle place in a writing. En- 


Trung· 


tercepting their paſſage take great | P 


* 


To PASSIONATE. . 4. 


Pa's8$\NGBELL., 2. J. [74 


1 * 


PAS 


* Theodoret diſputeth with great earneſtneſs, that God cannot be 
ſaid to ſuffer z but he thereby meaneth Chriſt's divine nature 
Apollinarius, which held even deity 1 Healer. 

Pass BLE N ESS. 1. . [from pafiblz.] Quality of re- 
ceiving impreſſions from external agents. | 
It drew after it the hereſy of the paſſibleneſs of the deity z the 


_— of Chriſt was becdme, in their tonctirs, the ſame nature with 
the humanity that was paſſible. 


: | h Brerewoods 
A'SSING, partivipial adj. [from $aſe.] 
1. Supreme; ſurpaſſing others; eminent. 
No ſtrength of arms ſhall win this noble fort; 
ſhake this puiſſant wall, ſuch paſſing might | 
Have ſpells and charms, if they be ſaid atight. Fairfax. 


2. It is uſed adverbially to enforce the meaning of an- 
other wars Exceeding, . 
. on is paſſing fell and wrothi , Shakeſpeares 
Paſſing many know it 1 and ſo many, 
That of all nations there abides not any, 
From where the morning riſes and the ſun 
To where even and night their courſes run ! 


Many in each region paſſing fair e 
As the noon ſky ; mort like to goddeſſes | 
Than mortal creatures. Milton's Paradiſe Loi 

She was not only paſſiny fair, 
But was withal diſcreet and debonnair. Dryden. 


** mn ſoon wg os _— wy 3s 
earnt our liege was paſſing well. : : — 
a »g and bell.) The bell 
which rings at the hour oF departure, to obtain 
rayers for the paſling ſoul : it is often uſed for the 
Il which rings immediately after death; 
Thoſe loving papers 
TN 1 you now, as pray'rs aſcent p 
o heaven in troops at a good man's . 
Wonld ſ A bk of rms warp = | anieh, 
onld ſerve him as his paſſin | 4 
Before the paſſingbel! . 1 = 
,.. The news through half the town has run. | Soft 
PASSION. 3. /. [paffion, French; paſo, Latin. ] 
1. Any effect cauſed by external agency. 
A body at reſt affords us no idea of any active power to move, 
and when ſet in motion, it is rather a paſſin than an action in it. 


Dom: 


*1y » le. 
2. Suſceptibility of effect from external action. 
The differences of mouldable and not mouldable, ſeiſſible and not 
ſciflible, and many other paſſions of matter, are plebeian notions, 
applied to the inſtruments men ordinarily praQiſe, Bacon, 
3. Violent commotion of the mind. 
All the other paſſions fleet to air, 
As doubtful thoughts and raſh embrac'd deſpair. 
Thee every thing becomes, to chide, to laugh, 
To weep: whoſe every paſſion fully ſtrives 
To make itſelf in thee fair and admired, 
1 am doubtful, left 
You break Into ſome merry paſſion, 
And ſo offend him: . 
If you ſhould ſmile, he grows impatient. 
In loving thou do'ſt well, in paſſion not 
Wherein true love conſiſts not. 
Cruel his eye, but caſt 
Signs of remorſe and paſſion, to behold 
The fellows of his crime condemn'd 
For ever now to have their lot in pain. Milton 
Paſſion's too fierce to be in fetters bound, 
And nature flies him like enchanted ground. Dryden, 
All the art of rhetorick, beſides order and perſpicuity, only 
moves the paſſions, and thereby miſleads the judgment. Locke. 
4. Anger. | 
Tie word paſſion ſignifies the receiving any action, in a large phi- 
loſophical ſenſe; in a more limited philoſophical ſenſe, it ſignifies 
any of the affections of human nature; as love, fear, joy, ſorrow : 
but the common people confine it only to anger. Watt 
5. Zeal; ardour. ; 


Where ſtateſmen are ruled by faction and intereſt, they can have 


Shakeſpeare, 


fy bakeſpeares 


Shakeſpeare, 
Milton. 


no paſſion for the glory of their country, nor any concern for the 
ſigure it will make. , difon on Meals, 
| 6, Love. 


PRE For your love, 
You kill'd her father 1 you confeſs'd you dfew 
A mighty argument to prove your paſſion for the. daughter, 
ryden and Lee's Oedipuss 
He, to grate me more, 
Publickly own'd his aſſo for Ameltris. 


Rowes 
Survey yourſelf, and then forgive your ſlave | 
Think what a paſſion ſuch a form muſt have. : Granvilles 


7, Eagerneſs, 

Abate a little of that violent paſſion for fine cloaths, ſo predoz 
minant in your ſex. Swifts 

8, Emphatically, The laſt ſuffering of the Redeemer 

of the world, h 

He ſhewed himſelf alive after his paſſion, by many in, proofs, 

A, le Jd 

To PAa's$10N, v. 1. [paſſonner, French; from the 

noun.] To be extremely agitated ; to expreſs great 
commotion of mind. Obſolete. 

"Twas Ariadne ener 

ight. 


For Theſeus* perjury and unju Shate eares 
PA's$10N-FLOWER., #. J. | granadilla, Latin: A 
flowe?® Miller. 


Pa's$10N-WEEK. . /. The week immediately pre- 
ceding Eaſter, named in commemoration of our 8a- 
viour's crucifixion. 


PA's$IONATE. ” 1 Vat. French. 


1. Moved by paſſion; feeling or expreſſing great com- 
motion of mind. 
My whole endeavour Is to reſolve the conſcience, and to ſhew 
what, in this controverſy, the heart is to think, if it will follow 
the light of ſound and fincere judgment, without either cloud of 
prejudice or miſt of paſſionate affection. Hooker» 
Thueydides obſerves, that men are much more paſſſonate for in- 
juſtice than for violence; becauſe the one coming as from an equal 
ſeems rapine ; when the other proceeding from one ſtronger is but 
the effect of neceſſity. Clarendon. 
In his prayers, as his attention was fixt and ſteddy, ſo was it 

| Inflamed with paſſionate fervors. Fell, 
Good angels looked upon this ſhip of Noah's with a paſſionate 
concern for its ſafety. urnets 
Men, upon the near approach of death, have been rouzed up 
into ſuch a lively ſenſe of their guilt, ſuch a paſſionate degree of con» 
cern and remorſe, that, if ten thouſand ghoſts had appeared to 
them, they ſcarce could have had a fuller conviction of their danger. 


Atterbury. 
2. Eaſily moved to anger. | 


Homer's Achilles le haughty and paſſionate, impatient of any re- 
ſtraint by laws, and arrogant in arms. Prior. 


[from paſſion.] An old word, 


Obſolete. 
1. To affect with paſſion. 
Great pleaſure mix'd with pitiful regard, 
That godly king and queeh did 9 
Whilſt they his pitiful adventures heard, 
That oft did lament his luckleſs Rate» 


* 


PAS 


2. To expreſ paſſionately, 


hy niece and I want _ 177 
nd cannot paſſtonate our tenfo ; 
| 8 Shakeſpeare's Titus Andronicuss 
Pa'83$10nATK!.Y. adv. [from 1 , 
1. With paſſion ; with deſire, love, or hatred ; with 
reat commotion of mind, | D 
ana paſſionately covets any thing he has not, boy * . v4 
If ſorrow expreſſes itſelf never ſo loudly and paſſionately, and diſ- 
charge itſelf in never ſo many tears, yet it will no more purge a 
man's heart, than the waſhing of hls hands can cleanſe the rotten- 
neſs of his bones. South's Sermons. 
1 made Meleſinda, in oppoſition to Nourmahal, a woman 
paſſimately lovin of her huſband, patient of injuries and contempt, 
and conſtant in her kifdneſs, | Dryden. 
2. Angrily. 2 | 
They lay the blame on the poor little ones, ſometimes paſſon- 
ately enough, to divert it from themſelves. «hes 
PA's$10NATKNEKSS, 1. / [from paſſionate. ] 
1. State of being ſubject to paſſion, 


2, Vehemence of mind. 
To love with ſome paſſtonateneſi the perſon you would marry, i» 
not only allowable but expedient. Boyle, 


 PA'SSILVE. adj. [ pafif, French; paſſions, Latin. ] 
1, Receiving impreſſion from ſome external agent. 
High above the ground i 
Their march was, and the paſſive air upbore 
Thelr nimble tread, pe Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
The active informations of the intellect, filling the paſ/tve re- 
ception of the will, like form cloling with matter, grew attuate 
into a third and u ſtinct perfection of prackice. South, 
As the mind |» wholly F in the recoptlon of all its ſimple 
Ideas, fo It exerts ſeveral acts of its own, whereby, out of its ſimple 
Ideas, the other is formed. Locke, 
The wit inertia is 4 / offiwe principle by which bodies perſiſt in 
* their motion or reſt, receive motion in proportion to the force im- 
prelhing It, and refiſt as much as they are reſiſted ; by this prin- 
ciple alone, there never could have been any motion in the world. 
Newton's Optic. 
2. Unreſiſting; not oppoſing. 
Not thoſe alone, who . own her laws, 
nut who, weak rebels, more advance her cauſe, 
3- Suffering ; not acting. 
4. [In grammar, ] 
A verb 75 iy that which fgnifies paſſion or the effect of 
aftion 1 as dec, 1 am taught. Clarke's Latin Grammar. 
PA's$1VELY. adv. [from paſſtve.] 
1. With a paſſive nature. 
"Though ſome are paſſively inclin'd, 
The greater part degenerate from their kind, 
2. Without agency. 


Pope. 


Dryden. 


A man may not only paſſively and Involuntarily be rejected, but 


alſo may, by an act of his own, caſt out or reze&t himſelf, 


Pearſon, 
PA's*ivintuss, . / [from paſſive.] | 
1. Quality of receiving impreſſion from external agents. 
2. Paſlibility ; power of ſuffering. 
We hall loſe our paſſiveneſs with our being, and be as incapable 
of ſuffering as heaven can make us, Decay of Plety. 
3. Patience ; calmneſs, 
__ Gravity and paſſivencſt In children is not from diſcretion, but 
phl-zme. Fell, 


Pazsi'viry, ws [from paſſive.) Paſliveneſs. An | 


innovated word: 
"There being no mean between penetrability and impenetrability, 
between paſſivity and aQivity, theſe being contrary and oppoſite, the 
Infinite raretaQtion of the one quality Is the poſition of its contrary, 
: Choyne's Þ 
PNG. n. / La and over. ] 
1. A fealt inſtituted among the Jon in memory of the 
time when God, 28 the firſt born of the Egyp- 
tians, aſſed over the habitations of the Hebrews, 
'he c faſſovver was at hand, and Jeſus went up. Jobn, li. 
he Lords Falter, commonly called Eaſter, was ordered by 
the common law to be celebrated every year on a Sunday. 
2. The ſacrifice killed, 
Take 4 lamb, and kill _ overs 


»,” 0 y Exo tut, All. 21. 
PassroRv., . % [ pafort, Freneh.] Permiſſion of 
pallage. 

Under that pretext, fain {he would have given a ſec 
her afte&tlon, ; b * help or? to 


Giving his reaſon pa ort for to paſs 
Whither it would, ſo it w uld let him dle. 


idney . 


Sidney. 
Let him depait 3 his paſſþo-e hall be made, — 
And crowns tor convoy put into hls purſe, Shahcſpeares 


Having uled extreme caution in granting pa/Þerts to Ireland, he | 


concelved that paper not to have been delivered. Clarendon 
The golpel has then only a tire admiſſion into the allent of the 
underftanding, when it brings a paſſport from a rightly ditpoſed will 
as being the faculty of dominion, that commands all, chat mute 
out, and lets In, what objeRs It pleaſes, 
Admitted in the ſhining throng, 
He (hows the N which he brought along 
His fahrt is his Innocence and grace, 
Well known to all the natives of the place, 
oon mooting In another world ; 
For thou halt drunk thy /t out of this, 
Daune nate gave him Comelinefs and health, 
And fortune, for a pafſort, gave him wealth. 
participial ad}. [ from pays. ] 
relent; not to come. 
ba, and ta come, ſeem beſt ; things preſent worſt, babe. 
For foveral months ah papers have been written upon the beſt 
publick principle, the love of our country, Sevif? 
1 Nis not alone has (hone on a on paſt, 3 a 
Nut lights the profont, and thall warm the laſt, Pipe. 
Fepe. 


Dryden, 
Dryden, 


Harte. 
Pasr, 
1. Not 


2, Spent; gone throuph ; undergone 
A * of gloriow Bs 0 of 


Pair, /. Elliptically uſed for paſt ti 
ch \ ume. 
. The e Is all by death potthſt, P 
And uad tate that guards the teſt, 
By giving bids us live to-day, 
PAST, propefition. 
1. Beyond in time. 
Sarah was dehveted of a child, When (he was +» Hebrow 
8. Be longer Nr of. 5 5 
en prayers he made, when he was eſteemed a fonſe, and 
lo ſpent hie laſt breath in committing his ſoul unto Ty 


Pal hope of conqueſt, 'twas Mis lateſt care e 

Like falling Ceſar decently tu dye. Dryden, 
Many men have not yet tinned themſelves ail ſenſe or kerl. 
„but have tune rworers and When their (ſpirits are at any time 
unde with the feats of their guilt, they are for a little time 
more watehfu over their ways 4 but they are toon ditheartened. 


Calamy's Sermang, 
3+ Beyond out of reach of. =P f 
We mult not 
Proſtitute our e ere mals 
To empiricka, Nic e i wel! that ends cel 
GM | | 


| Ferten, 


Pater. 1. J. ¶ glaſtum.] An herb. 
PAGAHTœTUAN. 2 /. e, French. ] 
1. That part of t 


n 


biloſophical Principles. | 


Ayliffee | 
þ 


South, | 


Pa'sTORAL. . ſ. A 


PAS 


What's gone, and what's paſt help, | 

Should be paſt gef . | 1 bakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 

That France and Spain were taught the uſe of ſhipping by the 

Greeks and Phenicians is a thing paſt queſtioning. Heylyn. 
Love, when once paſt government, is conſequently paſt ſhame. 


L"Eftrangec. 

Her life ſhe might have had; but the deſpair 
Of ſaving his, had put it paſt her care. Dryden. 
. - I'm Rupify'd with ſorrow, paſt relief 13 
Of tears. 1 . 
That the bare receiving a ſum ſhould fink a man into a ſervile 
ſtate, is paſt my comprehenſion. Collier on Pride. 
That he means paternal power, is paſt doubt from the inference 


he _ 3 | Locke. 

Beyond; further than. | 
7 Wo will 2 by the king's high way, until we be pf * 3 
7 .* ia 


5. Above; more than. 


The northern Iriſh Scots have bows not paſt three quarters of a 
yard long, with a ſtring of wreathed hemp, and their arrows not 
much above an ell, Spenſer on Ireland. 

The ſame inundation was not deep, not paſt forty foot from the 
ground, Bacon. 
PASTE. u. /. [ paſte, French. ] i 
1. Any thing mixed up ſo as to be viſcous and tena- 
cious: ſuch as flour and water for bread or pies; or 
various kinds of earth mingled for the potter. 
Except you could bray Chrittendom in a mortar, and mould it 
into a new paſte, there is no poſſibility of an holy war. Bacon. 
With particles of heay'nly fire 
The God of nature did his ſoul inſpire ; | 
Which wiſe Prometheus temper'd into paſte, 
And mixt with living ſtreams, the godlike image caſt, Dryden. 
When the gods moulded up the paſte of man, 
Some of their dough was left upon their hands. Dryden. 
He has the whiteſt hand that ever you ſaw, and raiſes paſte better 
than any woman. Addiſon's Spectator. 
2. Flour and water boiled together ſo as to make a ce- 
ment, 
3. Artificial mixture, in imitation of precious ſtones, 
To PAST ER. v. a. [ paſter, French; from the noun. 
To faſten with paſte. 
By paſting the vowels and conſonants on the ſides of dice, his 
eldeſt ſon played himſelf into ſpelling. | Locke. 
Young creatures have learned their letters and ſyllables, by hav- 
ing them paſted upon little flat tablets. Watts, 
PA"sTEBOARD. . /. [paſte and board.) Maſſes made 
anciently by paſting one paper on another : now made 
ſometimes by macerating paper and caſting it in 
moulds, ſometimes by pounding old cordage, and 
calling it in forms. | | 
'Tintoret made chambers of board and paſteboard, proportioned 
to his models, with doors and windows, through which he diſtri- 
buted, on his figures, artificial lights. Dryden. 
I would not make myſelf merry even with a piece of paſteboard, 
that is inveſted with a publick character. diſun. 
Pa'sTEBOARD. adj, Made of paſteboard. 
Put filkworms on whited brown paper into a paſteboard box. 


Ainſworth, 


e leg of a horſe between the joint 

next the foot and the hoof. | 
I will not change my horſe with any that treads on four paſterns. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 

The colt that for a ſtallion is deſign'd, 

Upright he walks on paſterns firm and ſtraight, 
His motions ay 6 prancing in his gait. Dryden. 
Being heavy, he ſhould nat tread wif, but have a paſtern made 
him, to break the force of his weight : by this his body hangs on 


the hoof, as a coach doth by the leathers. Grew. 
2. 'The legs of an human creature in contempt. 
So ſtraight ſhe walk'd, and on her paſterns high: 1 
If ſeeing her behind, he lik'd her pace, | 
Now turning ſhort, he better lik'd her face, Dryden. 


PA'sT11., n./. [ paſtillus, Latin; paſtille, French.] A 
roll of paſte. 

To draw with dry colours, make long paſtils, by grinding red 
lead with ſtrong wort, and fo roll them up like pencils, drying 
them in the ſun, : Peacham on Drawing. 

Pa'STIME. . /. [faſiand time.] Sport; amuſement; 
diverſion, 

It was more requiſite for Zelmane's hurt to reſt, than ſit up at 
thoſe pa wy but ſhe, that felt no wound but one, earneſtly de- 


fired to have the paſtorals. Sidncy. 

I'll be as patient as a gentle ſtream, 

And matte a paſtime of each weary ſtep, 

Till the laſt Rep has brought me to my love. Shakeſpearce 
Paſlime paſſing excellent, 

It hutbanded with modeſty. Shakeſpeare. 

With theſe 
Find paſtime, and bear rule z thy realm is large. Milton. 


A man, much addicted to luxury, recreation, and paſtime, ſhould 
never pretend ty devote himſelf entirely to the ſciences, unleſs his 


foul be ſo refined, that he can taſte theſe entertainments eminently 
in his cloſet, Watts. 


Pa'sTOR, mn. J. [paftor, Latin; paſteur, old French.] 
1. A ſhepherd. | 
eceive this preſent by the muſes made, 

The pipe on which the Afcraan paſtor play'd. 
The poor ſhears their hoary beards, 
And eafes of their hair the loaden herds. Dryden. 
2. A clergyman who has the care of a flock; one who 

has ſouls to feed with ſound doctri ne. 

The paſtor maketh ſuits of the people, and they with one voice 
teſtify a general aſſent thereunto, or he Joy fully beginneth, and they 
with like alactity follow, dividing between them the ſentences 
Wherewith they drive, which (hall much ſhew his own, and ir up 
others seal to the glory of God. Hooker, 

The firſt branch of the great work belonging to a paſter of the 
church, was to teach. South, 

All biſhops are paſtors of the common flock, Leſley. 

A breach in the general form of worthip was reckoned too unpo- 
pular to be attempted, neither was the expedient then found out of 

: maintaining leparate paſtors out of private purſes, Swift, 

PASTORAL. adj, [ paftoralis, Latin; 8 French.] 

1. Rural; ruſtick ; beſeeming ſhepherds ; imitating 
ſhepherds, 

In thoſe paſtoral paiti a great many da 
their — orgy 3 as : hk wo 

2, Relating to the care of ſouls. 


Their lord and maſter t 
over his own flock, aught concerning the paſtoral care . 


The bithop of Saliſbury recommendeth the tenth ati of - 
nal, in his val letter, to the ſerious peruſal of the divine 1 his 
dioceſe. Dryden 

rp poem in which any action or 
— on is repreſented by its effects upon a countr 
te : or according to the common practice in which 


ſpeakers take upon th 
an idyl; a decolick, e 


Dryden. 


Mor timer. J 


|Pa'sTY. . J. [pafte, French.) A pie of cruſt raiſed 


P, foral is an imitation of the ation of a 
this e, or — of Form of 


fable ſimple, the manners not too polit As 
The beſt actors in the week. the — ruſtick. N 
paſtoral, . , hiftor 

There ought to be the ſame difference beteten Tes Hemiy, 
gies, as between the life of the countey and the eee and &, 
mould be ſmooth, clean, tender, and paſſionate I the latte 
may be bold, more gay, and more elevated than in ; — thougth 

PA'sSTRY. #. 7 [ paftifarie, French; 4 a. Wi, 
1. The act of making pies. Pat.] 
Let never freſh machines your try 
Unleſs grandees or magiſtrates are by, : 
Then you may put a dwarf into a pie. 
2. Pies or baked paſte. _ 
The ſeed cake, the paſt he * 
e ſeed cake, the paſteries, and th 
Beaſts of chaſe, fo ws of 3 e oy Tier, 
In paſtry built, or from the ſpit, or boil'g, 
Gris amber ſteam'd, f Milton's Para 4% Reps 
3. The place where paſtry is made. gained, 
They call for dates and quinces in the paſtry. $hay 
PA'STRY-COOK. n. /, [paſtry and cook.) On 1 
trade is to make and ſell things baked in pag 
I wiſh you knew what my huſband has paid to ne. 
p confectioners. 4. [f * 

A STURABLE, aaj. from paſture.) Fit f 
PA'STURAGE. 1. J. | paſturage, F . kaun. 
1. The buſineſs of feeding cattle. 

I wiſh there were ordinances, that whoſoever k 
kine, ſhould keep a plough going; for otherwiſe a 
fall to paſturage, and none to huſbandry, 

2. Lands om" by 0 1 0 

France has a ſheep by her to ſhew, that i 

conſiſted chiefly in flocks and paſturage. ans — 
3. The uſe of paſture. 95 

Cattle fatted by good paſturage, after violent motion, de ful 

denly. — Arbutbrot en Alimen f 
Pa"sTURE. . J. [ pafture, French.] ; 
1. Food; the act of feeding. 
Unto the conſervation is required a ſolid ee and a food co 
generous unto nature. rown's Fulgar e, : 
2. Ground on which cattle feed. l 
A careleſs herd, 
php the paſture, jumps along by him, 
nd never ſtays. | Shakeſpeare” Te 

When there 4 ot room for their herds 2885 wy To 
by conſent, ſeparated and enlarged their paſture where it bet ike 
them, Locke, 


The new tribes look. abroad 
On cr Gorman far as they can ſee 
Or wing, their range and paſture. Thomion's Spier. 
3. Human culture; education. Not uſed, m4 
From the firſt paſtures of our infant age, 
To elder cares and man's ſeverer page 
We laſh the pupil. Dryls, 
To Pa"sTURE, v. a. [from the noun.] To place in 
a paſture, 
To Pa'sTURE. v. 2. [from the noun.) To graze on 
the ground, 
The cattle in the fields and meadows green 
Thoſe rare and ſolitary ; theſe in flocks 
Paſtluring at once, and in broad herds upſprung, 


— — — 


r 


Milton, 


without a diſh, 
g Of the paſte a coffin will I rear, 
And make two paſties of your ſhameful heads. Shakeſpeare, 
I will confeſs what I know if ye pinch me like a pafy, I can 
| ſay no more: Sbaheſpeares 
If you'd fright an alderman and mayor, 
Within a paſty lodge a living hare. King, 
| A man of ſober life, 
Not quite a madman, though a paſty fell, 
| And much too wile to walk into a well. : Popes 
Par. adj. [from pas, Dutch, Skinner.) Fit; conve- 
nient; exactly ſuitable either as to time or place, 
This is a low word, and ſhould not be uſed but in 
burleſque writings, | 
Pat pat; and here's a marvellous convenient place for our te- 
hearſal. Shakeſpeare's Midſummer Night's Dreams 
Now I might do it pat, now he is praying. Shak-ſpearts 
They never ſaw two things ſo pat, 
In all reſpects, as this and that. Hladilre. 
Zuinglius dreamed of a text, which he found very 5 to his 
doctrine of the Euchariſt. Aiterturys 
He was ſorely put to't at the end of a verſe, 
Becauſe he could find no word to come pat in. Seviſt, 
Par. u. / [ patte, French, is a foot, and thence pat 
may be a blow with the foot. ] 
1. A light quick blow; a tap. 
The leaſt noiſe is enough to diſturb the operation of his bran} 
the pat of a ſhuttle-cock, or the creaking of a jack will do. 70 
2. Small lump of matter beat into ſhape with dhe 
hand, 3 
To Par. v. a. [from the noun.] To ſtrike lightly; 
to wo : 
Children prove, whether they can rub upon the breaſt with one 
hand, and pat upon the fyrehead with another, and Rraights.96 
they pat with both. Bacon's Natural Hi). 
Gay pats my ſhoulder, and you vaniſh quite. „ 15 
PA'TACHE. 3. / A ſmall ſhip. Ainfeeorts, 
Pa"Tacoon. . J. A Spaniſh coin worth four mln 
and eight pence Engliſh, Ainfevorth, 
To PATCH. v. u. | pudtzer, Daniſh ; pextare, Italian.) 
1. To cover with a piece ſewed on. 0 
They would think themſelves miſerable in porches wan Rl 
yet their minds appear in a pie-bald livery of coarſe patches vr 


rr Nr 


Patch an old building, not a new ercate · 
Broken limbs, — prudence. ſends us to the ſurgeon 
piece and patch wp. ; r 
4. To make up of ſhreds or different pieces. 


times with wp emphatical. 3 
If we ſeek to judge of thoſe times, which the ſcrip " 
down without error, by the reigns of the pre .ch . 
but patch wp the Rory at adventure, and leave It Roleigh's 
His glorious end was a parch'd work of fate, Dryden 
Ill ſorted with a ſoft effeminate life. 
There le that viſible ſymmetry in a human body, 


res ſet vb 
we ih 


bed 


trinkck evidence, that it was not formed ſaccetfively an n 


up by piece - meal. 


Fal iat 


rowed ſhreds. fle 9 - 
2. To decorate the face with ſmall ſpots of blac * 
In the middle boxes, were ſeveral ladies who patched bot bes 
of their faces. Addiſon's Spee 
We begg'd her but to parch her face, glb 
She never hit one proper place. Jie 
3. To mend clumſily ; to mend ſo as that the orig 
ſtrength or beauty is loſt. : 
. * thing ara Foy is but patch'd. Shakgſpe#t 
Phyfick can but mend our crazy ſtate, woke 


PAT 


2 2 ) 
author's ſenſe, and building fancies of our own 
gli dan, we may call paraphraſing ; but more properly 
won lu: ing, potchings Plecings 2 
rell. / Le: ! an. 
pal piece ſewed on to _— 3 
a ac 
Ie eit ure in hiding of the flaw, _ 
pit did the flaw before it was ſo patch'd. 
ſhoe be ript, or patches put; 


| 


Shakeſpeare. | 


I engel! ſee the plaiſter on his foot. Dryden. 
"+ inſerted in moſaick or variegated work. 
5 A piec Fer their minds to 3 in a pie-bald livery of coarſe 
They 4 rrowed ſhreds, ſuch as the common opinion of thoſe 
fache gn with clothe them in. Locke. 
5 n ſpot of black ſilk put on the face. | 
4 Al How! providence | and yet a Scottiſh crew | 
madam Nature wears black patches too. Cleaveland. 
Then If to every common funeral, 
dur eyes martyr d, ſuch grace were allow d, 
ur face wou' d wear not patches, but a cloud. Suckling. 
go patched differently, and caſt hoſtile glances upon one 
They and their patches were placed in different fituations as 
nungen als to diſtinguiſh friends from foes. Addiſon. 
Ernie the morning omens ſeem' d to tell; 
Thrice from my trembling hand the pateb- box fell. Pope. 
A ſmall particle; a arcel of land. 
h We go to gain a little patch of ground, 
hat hath in it no profit but the name, Shakeſpeare. 
A paltry fellow. Obſolete. | 
5 APA pat a py'd ninny's this? thou ſcurvy patch! Shakeſp. 
Pa'rCHER» u. . [from parch.] One that patches; a 
er. | 
* n. J. [from patch.) Botchery; bung- 


ling work 3 forgery. A word not in uſe. 
ns You hear him cogg, ſee him diſſemble, 
Know his grofs patchery, love him, and feed him, ö 
Yet remain aſſur d that he's a made-up villain, Shakeſpeare. 
pereuwon k. x. J. [ patch and æuvort.] Work made 
by ſewin ſmall pieces of different colours inter- 
changeably together. | 
When my cloaths were finiſhed, they looked like the patchwork, 
only mine Were all of a colour, Swift. 
Whoever only reads to tranſcribe ſhining remarks, without en- 
tering into the genius and ſpirit of the author, will be apt to be 
miſled out of the regular way of thinking; and all the product of 
all this will be found a manifeſt incoherent piece of patchwork. 
Foreign her air, her robe's diſcordant pride 1 


In patchwork flutt'ring. Pepe. 
'To patch-work learn'd quotations are ally'd, 1 
Both ſtrive to make our poverty our pride. Young. 


park. 1. / [This is derived by Skinner from tete, Fr.] 
The head. Now commonly uſed in contempt or ri- 
dicule; but anciently in ſerious language. 
Senſeleſs man, that himſelf doth hate, 
To love another; 


ere take thy lover's token on thy pate, Spenſer. 
, Behold the deſpaire, ee 2 
By cuſtome and covetous pates, 
By geps and opening of gates. Tuſſer. 
He is a traitor, let him to the tower, 
And crop away that factious pate of his. Shakeſpeare. 
Steal by line and level is an excellent paſs of pate. Sbaleſpeare. 
That ſly devil, CR 
That broker that Rill breaks the pate of faith, . 
That daily breakvow. ; Shakeſpeare. 
Who 3 
diy this man is a flatterer ? The learned pate ö 
Ducks to the golden fool. Shakeſpeare. 
Thank your gentler fate, 


That, for a bruis'd or broken pate, 

Has freed you from thoſe knobs that grow 
Much harder on the married brow. Heudibras. 
If only ſcorn attends men for aſſerting the church's dignity, 
many will rather chuſe to negle& their duty, than to get a broken 
at in the church's ſervice. South. 
If any young novice happens into the neighbourhood of flatterers, 
preſently they are plying his full purſe and empty pate with ad- 
drelſes ſuitable to his vanity South, 
Part. adj. [from pate.] Having a pate. It is uſed 

only in compoſition : as, long-pared or cunning z 

ſhallow-pated or fooliſh. 

Parera'cT1ON. 2. . [ Patęſuctio, Lat.] Act or ſtate 
of opening. Ainſworth. 
Pa'rex, u. J. [ patine, Lat.] A plate. Not in uſe. 
The floor of heav'n 
Isthick inlaid with patens of bright gold; 
There's not the ſmalleſt orb which thou behold'ſt, 

But in his motion like an angel ſings. Shakeſpeare. 
P\'TExT, adj. [ patens, Latin; patent, French.] 
1. Open to the peruſal of all: as, letters patent. 

In Ireland, where the king diſpoſes of biſhopricks merely by his 
better patent, without any Conge d'Elire, which is ſtill kept up in 

England; though to no other purpoſe, than to ſhew the ancient 
| right ofthe church to elect her own biſhops. Leſley. 
2. domething appropriated by letters patent. 

Madder is eſteemed a commodity that will turn to good profit; 

fo that, in king Charles the firſt's time, it was made a patent com- 
modity, Mortimer's Huſbandry, 
P'TrexT, 1. ſs A writ conferring ſome excluſive right 
or Pruilege. | 

If you ae ſo fond over her iniquity, give her patent to offend ; 
it touch not you, it comes near no body. Shakeſpeare. 
So will I grow, ſo live, ſo die, 

Ere I will yield my virgin patent u 

Unto his lordſhip. Shakeſpeare's Midſum. Night's Dream. 

e are cenſured as obſtinate, in not complying with a royal 


if 


patent. ä Swift. 
kunrer. n. J. [from patent.) One who has a pa- 
ent. 


If his tenant and patentee diſpoſe of his gift, without his kingly 
conſent, the lands ſhall revert to the king. Bacon. 
In the patent granted to lord Dartmouth, the ſecurities obliged 
© patentee to receive his money back upon every demand. Soft. 
PA'T ER-NOSTEER, 2. J. [Lat.] The lord's prayer. 
uk RNAL. @dj, | paternus, Latin; paternel, French. ] 
. Fatherly; having the relation of a father; pertain- 
ing to a father. 
1 diſclaim all my paternal care, 
Propinguity and property of blood, 


And as a ſtranger to my heart and 
Hold thee, 5 12 Jan 


01 ; Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
1ace ſignifies the paternal favour of God to his ele children. 
FOI | Hammond. 
£ dmonitions fraternal or paternal of his fellow chriſtians or go- 
rnots of the church. Hammond. 


They ſpend their days in joy unblam'd z and dwell 

time in peace, by families and tribes, 
, H Under paternal rule. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
' Hereditary ; received in ſucceſſion from one's father. 


Tlieir ſmall paternal field of corn. 


133 beld kis paternal eſtate From.the hounty of the conqueror. 


PAT 


Retreat betimes 
To thy paternal ſeat, the Sabine field, . | 
Where the great Cato toil'd with his own hands. Aaddiſen. 
PaTERrNITY. 1. J. {from paternus, Latin; paternits, 
French.] Fatherſhip ; the relation of a father. 
The world, while it had ſcarcity of people, underwent no other 
dominion than paternity and elderſhip. Raleigh, 
A young heir, kept ſhort by his father, might be known by 
his countenance ; in this caſe, the parernity and filiation leave very 
ſenſible impreſſions. , . Arbuthnot. 
This origination in the divine paternity, as biſhop Pearſon 
hath antiently been looked upon as the allertion of the unity 
s .  Watrerland. 
PaTH. =. J. [pað, Saxon.) Way; road; track. In 
converſation it is uſed of a narrow way to be paſſed 
2 foot; but in ſolemn language means any paſ- 
age. 
For darkneſs, where is the place thereof? that thou fhouldſt 
know the paths to the houſe thereof. Fob, xxxviiie 20. 
On the glad earth the golden age renew, 
And thy great father's path to heav'n purſue. Dryden. 
The dewy paths of meadows we will tread. Dryden, 
There is but one road by which to climb up, and they have a 
very ſevere law againſt any that enters the town by another path, 
left any new one ſhould be worn on the mountain. Addiſon on taly. 


PATHE' TICAL. IH. [vad hxd;; pathetique, rel 
PATHE'TICK. Affecting the paſſions ; pal- 


ſionate; monang. 
g is page that handful of wit; 
Tis moſt pat betical. 
How pathetick is that expoſtulation of fob, when, 
of his patience, he was made to look. upon himſelf in this deplor- 
able condition. Spectator. 


- 


ſpeaks, 


Shakeſpeare. 


nation, by dwelling on the parhetick part. 
While thus parberick to the prince he ſpoke, 
From the brave youth the ſtreaming paſſion broke. 
PATHE'TICALLY. adv. 


manner as may ſtrike t 


P 


e paſſions. 


Theſe reaſons, ſo patbetically urged and ſo admirably raiſed by 
the proſopopoia of nature, ſpeaking to her children with ſo much 
Dryden. 
PATHE TICALNESS. #. J. | from pathetical.) Quality 

of being pathetick ; quality of moving the paſſions, 

. [from path.] Untrodden ; not mark- 


authority, deſerve the pains I have taken. 


Pa'THLESS, adj 
ed with paths. 
Aſk thou the citizens of pathleſs woods; 


What cut the air,with wings, what ſwim in floods ? 
Like one that had been led aſtray | 


for the trial 


Tully conſidered the diſpoſitions of a ſincere and leſs mercurial 
Sift, 


gen pathetical.] In ſack ; a 


Sandys. 


PAT 


5. Perſevering ; calmly diligent. 
Whatever I have done is due to parient thought, 
6. Not haſty; not viciouſly eager or impetuous. 
Too induſtrious to be great, 
Not patient to expect the turns of fate, | 
by They open'd camps deform'd by civil fight. Prior. 
Pa'TIENT. 2. . [ patient, French.] 


1. That which receives impreſſions from external agents. 
Malice is a paſſion ſo impetuous and precipitate, that it often in- 
volves the agent and the patient. Government of the Tongues 

To proper patients he kind agents brings, 

In various leagues binds diſagreeing things. Creech, 
Action and paſſion are modes which belong to ſubſtances : when 

a ſmith with a hammer ſtrikes a piece of iron, the hammer and the 
ſmith are both agents or ſubjects of action; the one ſupreme, and 
the other ſubordinate : the iron is the patient or the ſubject of paſ- 
fion, in a philoſophical ſenſe, becauſe it receives the operation of 
the agent. x Watts Logicks 

2. A perſon diſeaſed. It is commonly uſed of the re- 
lation between the ſick and the phyſician, 

You deal with me like a phyſician, that ſeeing his patient in a 

| peſtilent fever, ſhould chide inſtead of adminiſtring help, and bid 
im be ſick no more. Sidney. 
Through ignorance of the diſeaſe, through unreaſonableneſs of 
the time, inſtead of good he worketh hurt, and out of one evil 
throweth the patient into many miſeries. i Spenſer. 
A phyſician uſes various methods for the recovery of ſick perſons; 

and though all of them are diſagreeable, his patients are never angry. 


Newton, 


| Addiſon. 
3+ It is ſometimes, but rarely, uſed abſolutely 2 
ſick perſon. . 
Nor will the raging fever's ſire abate 
With golden canopies or beds of ſtate; 
But the poor patient will as ſoon be ſound 
On the hard matreſs or the mother ground. Dryden. 
It is wonderful to obſerve, how inapprehenſive theſe patients are 
of their diſeaſe, and backward to believe their caſe is dangerous. 
: | Blackmore, 
To Pa'TIENT, v. a. ¶ patienter, French.] To com- 
poſe one's ſelf; to behave with patience. Obſolete. 
; Patient yourſelf, madam, and pardon me. Shakeſpeares 
PATIENTLY. adv. [from patient.] | 
1. Without rage under pain or affliction. 
Lament not, Eve, but patiently reſign 
What juſtly thou haſt loſt, Milton's Paradiſe Lofts 
Ned is in the gout, | 
Lies rack'd with pain, and you without, 
How patiently you hear him groan | 
How glad the caſe is not your own, Swifts 
2. Without vicious impetuolity ; with calm diligence. 
That which they grant, we gladly accept at their hands, and 


cas the Movie wide SaibbG wav YR wiſh that patiently they would examine how little cauſe they have 

1 ee empire blindly oO wer 80, b to deny that which as yet they grant not. Hooker. 

And wander after pathleſs deſtiny, Could men but once be perſuaded patiently to attend to the die- 

Whoſe dark reſorts ſince prudence cannot know, tates of their own minds, religion would gain more proſelytes. 

In vain it would provide. Dryden. 7 | i . Calamy's Sermons. 
hrough miſts obſcure ſhe wings her tedious way, Pa TINE. 1. J. [ patina, Latin.] The cover of a cha- 

Now wanders dazzled with too bright a day lice, Ainſworth. 

And from the ſummit of a pathliſt coaſt 


Sees infinite, and in that ſight is loſt. 


not ſymptomatick. 


Prior. 
PATHOGNOMO'NICK, adj, [TnaJoyrwponrdys N. and 
yuuxw.] Such ſigns of a diſeaſe as are inſeparable, 
deſigning the eſſence or real nature of the diſeaſe ; 


Quincy. 


Pa'TLY. adv. [from pat.] Commodiouſly; 
PA TRIARC 


Latin.] 
1. One who 
ruler of a 


tly. 
. v. J. ¶ patriarche, French; patriarcha, 


| aa ing by paternal right; the father and 
amily, 


n n l of love, ede Ik 5 bo ove the patriarch of mankind ; but Eve - | 
e Due enn de wixr Words. v u 5 Tor a0 erſiſted, yet ſubmiſs. Milton a 
body will ſaffer his miſtreſs to be treated ſo. 5 Butbnor. A. e ee e * 


PaTHOLO'GICAL. adj. [ 1 TNT : bbs 


pathology.) Relating to the to 
effects of a diſtemper. 


treats of pathology. 


diſtempers, with their differences, cauſes, and effects, 

incident to the human body. Quincy. 

Pa"THWaAY. n. /. [| path and way.] A road; in com- 

mon acceptation, a narrow way to be paſſed on foot. 
Alas, that love, whoſe view is muffled ſtill, 


Should without eyes ſee pathavays to his ill. Shakeſpeare. 


there is no death. Proverbs, xii. 28. 
When in the middle 2 baſks the ſnake; 
O lead me, guard me from the ſultry hours. Gay» 
Pa'TiBLE. adj, [from patior, Latin.] Sufferable ; 
tolerable. Did. 
PATIBUTLARAV. adj, eee French; from pati- 
bulum, Latin.) Belonging to the gallows. Dig. 
PA'TIENCE. 2. J. [ patience, French; patientia, Lat.] 
1. The power of ſuffering ; calm endurance of pain or 

labour, oor 

The king-becoming graces, 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude z 


+ I have no reliſh of them. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


affliction and perſecution. ; 
Frequent debauch to habitude prevails, _ 
Patience of toil and love of virtue fails. Prior. 
2. The quality of expecting long without rage or diſ- 
content; long: ſuffering. 
Neceſſary patience in ſeeking the Lord, is better than he that 
leadeth his lite without a guide. Ecclus. xx. 32. 
Have patience with me, and I will pay thee all. Matthew 
3. Perſeverance ; continuance of labour. 
He learnt with patience, and with meekneſs taught; 
His life was but the comment of his thought. Harte. 
4. 'The quality of bearing offences without revenge or 
The hermit then aſſum'd a bolder tone, 
His rage was kindled, and his patience gone. 
Sufferance ; permiſſion. 
By their patience, be it ſpoken, the apoſtles 


Spratt's Sermons. 


Harte. 


> preached as well 


when they wrote, as when they ſpake the goſpel. Hooker. 
6. An herb. A ſpecies of dock. —— 
Patience, an herb, makes a good boiled ſallad. Mortimer. 


PATIENT. adj. [ patient, French; patiens, Latin. ] 
1. Having the quality of enduring: with of before the 
thing endured, : 588 
To this outward ſtructure was joined ſtrength of n 
tient ſevereſt toil and hardſhip. : elle 
gi which is the beſt ſort of grain, of which the pureſt 
bread is made, is patient of heat and cold. Ray. 
2. Calm under pain or affliction. 
Be patient, and I will ſtay. 
Griey'd, but unmov'd, and patient 
I die. L 
3. Not revengeful againſt injuries, 
4. Not eaſily provoked. 
Warn them that are unruly, 


Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
of your ſcorn, 
Dryden's Theocrituss 


ſupport the weak, be patient toward 
1 Theſſaloniant, v. 14+ 


Men plough with oxen of their own 2 
Iden. | 


N 


Pa"THOLOGIST. #. /. [xa and . One who 


PA'THOL GY. N. F [7490 and Aiyw $ pathologie, 
French.] That part of medicine which relates to the 


In the way of righteouſneſs is life, and in the pathway thereof 


Chriſtian fortitude and patience have their opportunity in times of 


The monarch oak, the patriarch of the trees, 

Shoots riſing up, and ſpreads by flow degrees; 

Three centuries he grows, and three he ſtays 
Supreme in ſtate ; and in three more decays. Dryden, 

2, A biſhop ſuperior to archbiſhops. | 

The patriarchs for an hundred years had been of one houſe, to 
the prejudice of the church, and there yet remained one biſhop of 
the ſame kindred. Raleigh. 
Where ſecular primates were heretofore given, the eccleſiaſtical 
laws have ordered patriarchs and eccleſiaſtical primates to be placed. 


Ayliffe's Parergen. 
PATRIARCHAL, adj. ¶ patriarchal, French; from pa- 
triarch.] | | 
70 8 to patriarchs; ſuch as was poſſeſſed or 
enjoyed by patriarchs. | 
Such drowſy ſedentary ſouls have they, 
Who would to patriarchal years live on, 
Fix'd to hereditary clay, 
And know no climate but their own. Norris. 


Nimrod enjoyed thi 


$ Feed power; but he againſt right en- 
larged his empire, 


by ſeizing violently on the rights of other lords. 
a Y Locle. 
2. Belonging to hierarchical patriarchs. 
Archbiſhops or metropolitans in France are immediately ſubject 
to the pope's juriſdiQtion ; and, in other places, they are immedi- 
ately ſubje to the patriarchal ſees. , Ayliffee 
PA'TRIARCHATE, | 1. /. [ patriarchat, French; from 
|Pa"TRIArRCHSHIP, F patriarch.) A biſhoprick ſupe- 
rior to archbiſhopricks. ; 
Between eccleſiaſtical, the queſtions are as ancient as the differ. 
ences between Rome and any other of the old patriarchatz. Selden. 
Prelacies may be termed the greater beneticesz as that of the 
pontificate, a patriarchſbip and archbiſhoprick, „ life. 
PA"TRIARCHY. 2. J. Juriſdiction of a patriarch ; pa- 
triarchate. : 
Calabria pertained to the patriarch of Conſtantinople, as ap- 
peareth in the novel of Leo Sophus, touching the precedence of 
metropolitans belonging to that patriarchy. Breretoood. 
ParRICOIAN. adj. [ patricien, French; patricius, Lat.] 
Senatorial; noble; not plebeian. Th 
I ſee 
Th' inſulting tyrant prancing o'er the field, 
His horſe's hoofs wet with patrician blood, 
PATRICIAN. 2. /. A nobleman, 
Noble patriciars, patrons of my right, 
Defend the juſtice of my cauſe with arms. 
You'll find Gracchus, from patrician grown 
A ſencer and the ſcandal'of the town. Dryden. 
Your daughters are all married to wealthy patriciant. Swifts 
PATRIMO'NIAL. adj. | patrimonial, French; from pa- 
trimony.] Poſſeſſed by inheritance, 
The expence of the duke of Ormond's own great patrimonial 
eſtate, that came over at that time, is of no ſmall conſideration in 


Addiſon. 


Sbaleſpcare. 


the ſtock of this kingdom. Temple. 
Their een ſloth the Spaniards keep, 
And Philip firſt taught Philip how to ſleep, Dryden. 


PATR1MO'NIALLY. adv. from patrimonial.] By in- 
heritance. 

Good princes have not only made a diſtinction between what was 
their own patrimenially, as the civil law books term it, and what 
the ſtate had an intereſt in. Davenant. 

PA"TRIMONY. 3. / [ patrimonium, Latin; patri- 


moine, Freneh.] An eſtate poſſeſſed by inherit- 
ance, 


| 
| 


Incloſures they would not forbid, for that had been to fol the 
Acone 


30 


of che patrimony of the kingdom. 


CAT | 


Jo might the heir, whoſe father hath, in play, 
Walted a thouſand pounds of ancient rent, 
By painful earning of one groat a day, 
Hope to reſtore the patrimony ſpent» 
In me all 
Poſterity ſtands curs'd ! fair patrimony ; 
That nd leave ye, font. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
For his redemption, all my patrimony SED : 
I] am ready to forego and quit. Milton's Agoniſtes. 
"Their dips like waſted parrimonics ſhew z 
Where the thin ſcatt'ring trees admit the light, 


Davies. 


And ſhun each other's ſhadows as they grow» Dryden. 
The ſhepherd laſt appears, 

And with ſüm all his 3 cars; 

His houſe and houthold gods, his trade of war, | 

His bow and quiver, and his truſty cut. Dryden. 


PATRIOT. . / 


1. One whole ruling paſſion is the love of his country. 


Patriots who for ſacred freedom ſtood, Tickets 
he firm patrict en 
Who made the welfare of mankind his care, | 
Shall know he conquer'd, Addiſon's Cato. 


Here tears ſhall flow from a more gen'rous cauſe, 

Such tears as patriots ſhed for dying laws, oe. 
2, It is ſometimes uſed for a fattious diſturber of the 

government. : 

PATRIOTI%M, n. /, [from patriot.] love of one's 
country; zal for one's country. 

% PATROCINATHL, v. 4. [ patrocinor, Latin; patro- 
ciner, old French.) To patroniſe; to protect; to 
defend. ; Did. 

Parrot, A. J. [ Patrouille, patouille, old French,] 

1. The at of going the rounds in a garriſon to oblerve 
that orders are kept. 

2. Thoſe that go the rounds, 

O thou ! by whoſe almighty nod the ſcale 

Of empire tiles, or alternate talls, 

Send forth the ſaving virtues round the land 
| In bright patrols | Thomſon's Summer. 
Jo PATROL, v. u. [ patroniller, French.] Jo go the 

rounds in a camp or garriſon, 
'Thefe outguards of the mind are ſent abroad, 

And (till patro/ling beat the neighb'ring toad; 

Or to the parts remote obedient fly, 

Keep poſts advanc'd, and on the trontier lie. lac l more. 
PA RON. . / [| patron, French; patronus, Latin. 
1. One who countenances, ſupports, or protects. Com- 

monly a wretch who ſupports with inſolence, and is 
paid with flattery, 

I'll plead for you, as for my patron 

Ne'er let me paſs in filence Dorſet's name z 

Ne'cr ceate to mention the continu'd debt, 

| Which the great patron only would forget, 
2. A guardian (aint, 
Thou among thoſe ſaints, whom thou do'lt ſee, 
Shall be a tunt, and thine own nation's friend | 
And patron. Spenſer, 
St, Michael is mentioned as the patron of the Jews, and is now 
taken by tie Chriſtians, as the protector general of our religion. 
Dryden. 


Shakeſpeare, 


Prior. 


3. Advocate; defender ; vindicator. 
We are no patrons of thoſe things ; the beſt defence whereof 1s 
ſpeedy redreſs and amendment. Hooker, 
Whether the minds of men have naturally imprinted on them 
the Ideas of extenſion and number, 1 leave to thoſe who are the pa- 
te of Innate principles, OE Locke. 
4. One who has donation of eccleſiaſtical preferment. 
Far more the patrons than the clerks inflame, 
Patrons of ſenſe afraid, but not of vice, 
Or twoln with pride, or ſunk in avarice, 
PATRONAGE, . . [from patron. | 
1. Support; protection. 
Lady, moſt worthy of all duty, how falls it out, that you, in 
whom all virtue ihn, will take the patronage of tortune, the only 


W:ftry. 


rebellious handmaid againſt virtue? | Sidney, 
Here's patronage, and here our heart deſcries, 
What breaks itz bonds, what draws the cloſer ties, 
Shows What rewards our feryices may paing 
And how too-ofte we may court in vain. Creech, 


2, Guardianſhip of Mints. 

From certain pallages os the posts, (ſeveral (hips made choice of 
lame god or other tor their puardians, as among the Roman Catho- 
licks every vellel is recommended to the patronage of fome particu- 
lar faint, Aldifon, 

3. Donation of a benefice ; right of conferring a bene- 
lice, | 
Jo P\'TRONAGR, w. 4. [from the noun, 
nilez to protect, A bad word, 
Dar'&t thou maintain the former words thou ſpak' t? — 
— Ves, fir, as well as you dare patronage 
The envious barking of your ſaucy tongue, 
An vout-law in a caſtle keeps, 
Aud wes it to Fr enayge his theft. Steeg "A 
PATRU NAL, (from patronus, Latin.) protedſag: 
ſupporting ; guarding ; defending ; doing the ollice 
ol a patron, 
he name of the eity being diſcovered unto their enemies, their 
| penates and pats oval gods might be called forth by charms, 
Pros, . / [feminine of patron 
Lat. 
1. A temale chat defends, countenances, 
Ot olole ehe pes the aged patrone/sy 
Blacker than cart, her table mantle (pred, 
When with two truſty maids in great diſtreſs, 


] To patro- 


Shate/peares 


Browne 
Fatrena, 


or ſupports. 


Both from mine wncle and my team 1 fled, Fairfax. 

All things havld bo guided by hey direction, as the foveicign 

T and proteciets of the enterprites Bacon, 
Neteng we night, beft pelr ane ly of griek, 

Over the pole thy thickeſt mantle throw! Aten. 


; He petitioned his parrencti, who gave him for anſwer, that pro. 
vidonce had nay 99 every bird its proportion, 4. NA. unge. 

It was taken into the proteetion of my patronePis at courts rs. 
„ A female guardian faint, ; 


Fernost, wa [from patrov.] To protect; to 
tupport ; to defend ; to countenance, 
Churchmen ate to be had in due relpet for their work take, and 


ee am from 4 but It a clergyman be loofe and teandalous, 
w mult vat be fe nor winked at. Bar #, 


All tendernets of eoutrience againit good laws, is hv pocrify, and 
Nee by none but men of detign, who look upon it as the fittett 
eu ine io got into. powers | Jonth, 

| have bevy efteemed and patron lit by the grandtather, the father 
and the (vn, 5.14. Ms 

F U RONY MIOK, #. /, COLITD patronymigne, Fr.] 
Name mms the name of the tather or anceltor; 
ar, Tydider, the fon of Pydeus. 

It ought bv be rendered the fon, Tettonides deing 4 patronymiy b, 


3 i 5 „ 
Dre a Atm, . ½ 1ts baſe, Arnot, 
Parrex, . / | patty, French, ] 


A ſhoe of wood 


. 


with an iron ring, worn under the common ſhoe by | 


women, to keep them from the dirt. 
Their ſhoes and pattens are ſnouted and piked more than a finger 


ong, crooking upwards, which they call crackowes, which were 
— to — bn with chains of gold and ſilver. Camden. 
Good houſewives 
Underneath th? umbrella's oily ſhed, | 
Safe through the wet on clinking pattens tread. Cay. 


PA'TTENMAKER. 2. /; patten and maker.) He that 
makes pattens. | 
To mo a9 v. n. [from patte, French, the foot.] To 
make a noiſe like the quick ſteps of many feet, 
Patt'ring hail comes pouring on the main, 


When Jupiter deſcends in harden'd rain. Dryden. 
The ftcaling ſhower is ſcarce to patter heard 
By ſuch as wander through the foreſt walks. Thomſon. 


Pa'rrern. n./. (patron, French; patroon, Dutch. ] 
1. The original propoſed to imitation ; the archetype ; 
that which is to be copied ; an exemplar. 

As though your defire were, that the churches of old ſhould be 
patterns for us to follow, and even glaſſes wherein we might lee the 
practice of that which by you is gathered out of {cripture, Hacker, 

I will be the pattern of all patience z i 

I will ſay nothing. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
A pattern to all princes living with her, 

And all that ſhall ſucceed, Shakeſpeare's Henry VIIT. 


'The example and pattern of the church of Rome. Clarendon. 
Loſe not the honour you have * won, 
But ſtand the blameleſs pattern of a ſon. Dryden. 


Meaſure the excellency of a virtuous mind; not as it is the 
copy, but the pattern of regal power, Grew, 
Patterns to rule by are to be ſought for out of good, not looſe 
reigns. Dawvenant. 
This pattern ſhould be our guide, in our preſent tate of pilgrim- | 
ages ge tg 
Chriſtianity commands us to act after a nobler pattern than the 
virtucs even of the moſt perfect men. Rogers. 
Take pattern by our ſiſter ſtar, 
Delude at once and, bleſs our ſight; 
When you are ſeen, be ſeen from far, 

And chiefly chuſe to ſhine by night, Swift, 
2. A ſpecimen; a part ſhown as a ſample of the reſt. ' 
A gentleman ſends to my ſhop for a pattern of ſtuff; if he like 

it, he compares the pattern with the whole piece, and probably we 
bargain, Seoift, 

3. An inſtance; an example. 

What God did command touching Canaan, the ſame concerneth 
not us otherwiſe than only as a fearful pattern of his juſt diſplea- 
ſure againſt ſinful nations. Hodker. 


4. Any thing cut out in paper to direct the cutting of 
cloth. 


Y 


1. To make in imitation of ſomething ; to copy, 
Ay, ſuch a place there is, where we did hunt, | 
Paitern'd by that the poet here deſcribes. Shakeſpeares 
2. To ſerve as an example to be followed. Neither 
ſenſe 1s now much in uſe. h 
When 1 that cenſure him do fo offend, 
Let mine own judgment pattern out my death, 


And nothing come in partial, Shakeſpeare. 
brane] n. J. A kind of light tripping dance. 
Pa'vin, | Ainſworth. 
PauciLoquy. . /. [ pauciloguium, Latin.) Sparing 

and rare ſpeech. | ia, 
Pav'city. [ paucitas, from paucus, Latin. ] 
1. Fewneſs; ſmallneſs of number. 
The multitude of pariſhes, and paucity of ſchools. Hooker. 


In ſuch lender corpuſcles as thoſe of colour, may eaſily be con- 
ceived a greater paucity of protuberant corpuſeles. le. 
Socrates well underſtood what he ſaid touching the rarity and 
paucity of friends, L'Eftrange. 
2. Smallneſs of quantity. 
This paucity of blood is agreeable to many other animals, as 
lizards, trogs, and other fiſhes. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
To PAVE. v. a. [ pavio, Latin; paver, French, ] 
1. To lay with brick or ſtone; to floor with ſtone. 
Should ſhe kneel down, | 
Her brother's ghoſt his paved bed would break, 
And take her hence 8 Shakeſpeare. 
Let not the court be paved, for that ſtriketh up a great heat in 


ſummer, and much cold in winter. Bacon. 
From this chymic flame 
I fee a city of more precious mold, 
With filver pat'd, and all divine with gold. Dryden. 
The ſtreets are paved with brick or freeſtone. Addiſon. 


2. 'To make a paſlage eaſy. 
lt might open and pave a prepared way to his own title. Bacon, 
PAVEMENT. . /. [ pawvimentum, Latin.] Stones or 
bricks laid on the ground; ſtone floor. Floor is 
uſed of ſtone, but pavement never of wood. 
"The marble pavement cloſes, he is enter'd 
Into his radiant roof. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
A broad and ample road, whoſe duſt is gold, 


And pavement Rars ſeen in the galaxy. Milton. 
The long laborious pavement here he treads, 
That to proud Rome th* admiring nations leads. Addiſon. 


The foundation of Roman ways was made of rough ſtone joined 
together with cement z upon this was laid another layer, conlifting 
of ſmall ftones and cement, to plane the inequalities of the lower 
ſtratum in which the ſtones of the upper pavement were fixed : for 
there can be no very durable pavement, but a double one. Ar buth, 

Pavir. In. % [from pave.] One who lays with 
Pa'vitk, F tones. 
For thee the ſturdy parer thumps the ground, 
_Whiltt every ſtroke his lab'ring lungs reſound. Cay. 
PAVILION, . / | pavillon, French,] A tent; a tem— 
porary or moveable houſe, 
Flowers being under the trees, the trees were to them a pavilion, 


and the flowers to the trees a moſaical floor. Sidney. 
She did lis 
In her pavilion, cloth of gold, of tiſſue. Shakeſpeare. 
| He, only he, heav'n's blew pavilion ſpteads, 
And on the ocean's dancing billows treads. Sandys, 


It was uſual tor the enemy, when there was a king in the field, 
to demand in what part of the camp he relided, that they might 
avoid firing upon the royal parilien, Addiſon. 

"The glowing fury ſprings, 
Once more invades the guilty dome, and ſhrouds 

Its bright pa4/i/iont in a veil of clouds, 

To Pav1't10K, wv, 4. [from the noun, ] 

1. To furniſh with tents, 


The Ka Jacob in Mahanaim ſaw 


: pavilien'd with his guardians bright, 
2. To be ſheltered by a tent. : 


With his batt'ning flocks the careful ſwain 
Þ Adides wh on the grally plain. 
AVNCH, % | pare, French; panga, Spaniſh ; pas- 
tex, Laus. I'he belly; the region of the guts. 
Demades, the orator, was talkative, be, would eat hard z Anti. 
pater would tay of him, that he was like a ſacrifice, that nothing 


Pepe. 


Milten. 


To PA'TTERN, v. a. | patronner, Fr. from the noun.) 1 


| 


Pleading Matho born abroad for air, + 


With his fat pauneb fills his new-faſhion 


"4 chatr, | 0 
To PauncH. v. a. [from the noun, 554 


rip the belly; to exenterate; to take out & Pierce q 
to eviſcerate. | © Paunch, 
Rater bis hall, AY 
Vatter his ſkull, aunch him with a ſtake. 
Chiron attack'd Talthibiug 9 diahſ, 
One paſs had paunch'd the huge hydropick Eule 
Pau“ PER. 3. J. [Latin.] A poor perſon; 
receives 7 1 a 
PAusk. 2. /. auſe, French k 
a we 7. 5 7 ; z Hauſa, low Latin, 
1. A op 3 a place or time of intermiſſion 
Neither could we ever come to an 6 ; 
aſſurance this way. Y pane, whereon to reſt 6) 
Comes a fellow crying out for help, 
And Caſſio following with determin'd ſword 
To execute upon him; this gentleman - 
Steps in to Caſſio, and entreats his Pauſe. 
Some pauſe and reſpite only I require, 
Till with my tears I ſhall have quench'd 


Cor, 
One Why 


Hal, 


Slalgh, 


my fire, 


The puniſhment muſt always 'be rigoro ' 
blows * paufes laid on till . the har _ and the ployme 
the ſigns of a true ſorrow. : YOU Perceivg hetter 
Whilk thoſe exalted to primeval light, Lech, q,PA 
Only perceive ſome little pauſe of joys | cart, 
In thoſe great moments when their god employs To 
Their miniſtr A : : f 15 I — 
at pauſe from woe, what hopes of irt os , 
The — a of wiſe or great ? es of-comfort bring 
Our diſcourſe is not kept up in converſation, but fall; Pi, 
pauſes and intervals than in our neighbouring countries. * 1 
2. Suſpenſe ; doubt, 1 
Like a man to double buſineſs bound, hi 
I ſtand in pauſe where I ſhall firſt begin 
And both neglect. Shakeſpeare lan 
3. Break; paragraph; apparent ſeparation of the n 
| of a diſcourſe. 3 Par | 
He writes with warmth, which uſually neg] An 
thoſe partitions and payſes which men, 8 _ wy 
obſerve. T7 It 
4. Place of ſuſpending the voice marked in mile HY 
thus —. | g 2. 1 


5. A ſtop or intermiſſion 


in muſick. 
To PAUSE. v. . | 


1. To wait; to ſtop ; not to proceed; to for » 
a time, uſed both of ſpeech and action. _ fr + 5 
Tarry 3 pauſe a day or two, ha 
Before you hazard : for in chuſing wrong 
I loſe your company; therefore forbear a while, Shakeſpeare 
Give 8 leave to _ philoſophy, 85 5 
And, while I pauſe, ſerve in your harmony. |; 
Puuſing a w 15 thus to herſelf ſhe 2 * \ 
As one who in his journey baits at noon, ; | 
Though bent on ſpeed, fo here th' archangel paui'g, - 
Between a world deſtroy d and world reſtor d. Miltn, C 
2. To deliberate. | * 
Bear Worceſter to death, and Vernon too, 
Other offenders we will pauſe upon. Shakeſpeare's Mary lv. oy 
Solyman, poufin a little upon the matter, the heat of his fuy 
being over, fred himſelf to be intreated. Nala 6. 


3. To be intermitted. 
What awe did the ſlow ſolemn knell inſpire, 
The pealing organ, and the parſing choir, 
And the laſt words, that duſt to duſt convey'd! Ticke, 


Pa"usER. 1. . [from pauſe.] He who pauſes; he who 
deliberates. 
ö The expedition of my violent love 
Outruns the pauſer, reaſon. 
PAW. 3. J. ¶ fawen, Welſh.] 
1. 'The foot of a beaſt of prey. 
One choſe his ground, 
Whence ruſhing he might ſureſt ſeize them both, 
Grip'd in each paz. Milton's Paradiſe Lift 
The bear, that tears the prey, and whey purſued, leſt he be- 
come a prey, goes backward into his den that the hunter rather 
miſtakes, than finds the way of his par. Halydays 
The bee and ſerpent know their ſtings, and the bear tue uſe of 
his pawvs. More againſt Atheiſm 
If lions had been brought up to painting, where you have one 
lion under the feet of a man, you ſhould have had twenty men 
under the pat of a lion. L'Eftrarges 
Each claims poſſeſſion, 
For both their par are faſtened on the prey. Dryden, 
2. Hand. In contempt. 
Be civil to the wretch imploring, 
| And lay your pate upon him without roaring. Drydens 
To Paw. v. u. [from the noun.] To dray the tore 


foot along the ground. 
The fiery courſer, when he hears from far 
The ſprightly trumpets and the ſhouts of war, 
Pricks up his cars, and trembling with delight : 
Shifts place, and parvs, and hopes the promis'd fight. Drydcn, 
I I'W' impatient courſer pants in every vein, 
And paving, ſeems to beat the diſtant plain, 
Hills, vales, and floods appear already croſs'd, 
And, ere he ſtarts, a thouſand ſteps are loſt. Pore 
Once, a fiery horſe, patwing with his hoof, ſtruck a _ 
my handkerchief. on we. 
To Paw. wv. a, \ | 
1. To ſtrike with a drawn ſtroke of the fore foot. 
| His hot courſer parv'd th* Hungarian plain, 
And adverſe legions ſtood the ſhock in vain» 
2, To handle roughly. 
3. To fawn; to flatter. 
Pa'weD. adj. [from paw. ] 
1. Having paws, 
2. Broad footed, 
PAWN. v. J. [ pand, Dutch; pan, French. 
1. Something given to pledge as a ſecurity 
borrowed or promiſe made. 8 
Her oath for love, her honour's Paten. Shake 1 ic 
As for mortgaging and pawning, men will not take rr mn 
out uſe; or they will look for the forfeiture. _ 14 his ver 
He retains much of his primitive —_— ml abro der 
word will countervail the bond or pawn of anotners 
Here's the very heart, and foul, and life-blood of Comes! 


ibe helps their huſbands to re 
till the next br Þry den's Spaniſ Fryare 


Shokeſpeare's Macheths 


1 


Jula. 


Ai n/xverts, 


J 


for money 


parvns in abundance, 
deem them. 
2. The ſtate of being pledged. 
Sweet wife, my honour is at tue . 
And, but my going, nothing can redeem it. Shakopee 
Redeem from broking n the ble mich d crow Srakepyot 
Wipe off the duſt that hides our ſceptre $ gilt. . 
3. A common man at chels. 
Here 1 a tos admire, 


Was let} of it but the tongue and the Hawnch, $acon. 


That ſtill advancing high'r, 

At top of all became cal · 

Another thing and name. edge; to 
To Paw. v. a. {from the noun.] To p zue 


PAY 


JR in pledge. . It is now ſeldom uſed but of pledges | 
9. ev. 8 | 4 
given _ we” hold it gies 5 | 
iſtruſtful, where a noble 
. po hand in ſign of love. Sbakeſpenre, 


a fine baited delay, till he hath pazon'd 
Shakeſpeare's Merry Wines of Windſor. 
his bores. „ down my life for him, that he hath writ this to 
Gare ion to your honour, . | Shakeſpeare. 
feel m Will you thus break your faith? | 
| pawn'd you none: Th | 
romis'd you redreſs. g Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
oy pawn the little blood which I have lett, | 
To fave the innocent. 7 Winter's Tale. 
17 any thought annoys the gallant youth, 
is dear remembrance of that fatal glance, 
For which he lately pazon'd his heart. 
She who before had mortgag d her eſtate, 
And pawn'd the laſt remaining piece of plate. 


Let's lead him on wi 


vry of being ever redeemed. Swift. 
Fo CROKBR. n. J. [ fawn and broker.) One who 


lends money upon pledge. 
The uſurers or a 8 
ment at Rome; thoſe money - ſeriveners ſeem to have been little 
gia han our pawnbr ORer'ss Arbuthnot. 


rar. v. a. ¶ paier, French; apagar, Spaniſh; pa- 
„Latin. : | 

To diſcharge a debt. It is applied to debts of duty, 

; well as debts of commerce. 

g vou have done enough, and have perform'd 

A ſaint-like ſorrow; and indeed paid down 


More penitence, than done treſpaſs. Shakeſpeare. 
Your ſon has paid a ſoldier's debt; | R 
He only liv'd but till he was a man. Shakeſpeare. 


She does what ſhe will, ſay what the will, take all, pay all. 


dhakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor, 


The king and prince * 
Then paid their off rings in a ſacred grove 
To Hercules. 3 - 75 - Dryden. 
In hundred talents of ſilver did the children of Ammon pay. 
| 2 Chronicles, xxvii. 5. 
| have peace- offerings with me; this day have I paid my vows. 
Proverbs, Vil. 14. 
„ It is oppoſed to borrotw, 
Ike wicked borroweth, and payeth not again. ; 
' To diſmiſs one to whom any thing is due with his 
money: as, he had paid his labourers. 


Jo atone; to make amends by ſuffering : with for 


before the cauſe of payment. 


If this prove true, they'll pay for't. Shakeſpeare. 
Bold Prometheus, whoſe untam'd deſire 

Rival'd the ſun with his own heav'nly fire, 

Now doom'd the Scythian vulture's endleſs prey, 

Severely pays for animating clay. Roſcommon. 


Men of parts, who were to act according to the reſult of their 
debates, and often pay for their miſtakes with their heads, found 
thoſe ſcholaſtick forms of little uſe to diſcover truth. Locke. 
„Jo beat. 

| follow'd me cloſe, and, with a thought, ſeven of the eleven 1 
paid, Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

Forty things more, my friends, which you know true, 
For which, or pay me quickly, or I'll pay you. Ben Fenſon. 
6, To reward; to recompenſe. 
She 1 love, or laughs at all my pain, 


or knows her worth too well; and pays me with diſdain. 


Dryden's Knight's Tale 
7. To give the equivalent for any thing bought. 


Riches are got by conſuming leſs of foreign commodities, than 


plat by commodities or labour is paid for. Locke. 
It is very poſſible for a man that lives by cheating, to be very 
pundual in pqying for what he buys; but then every one is aſſured 


that he does not do ſo out of any principle of true honeſty, Law. | 


Par. x. / [from the verb.] Wages; hire 5 money 

given in return for ſervice. | 
Come on, brave ſoldiers, doubt not of the day 

And, that once gotten, doubt not of large pay. Shakeſpeare. 

The foldier is willing to be converted, for there is neither pay 

nor plunder to be got. 5 


Money, inſtead of coming over for the pay of the army, has | 


bern tranſmitted thither for the pay of thoſe forces called from 
thence, Temple. 
Here only merit conſtant pay receives, 

Is bleſt in what it takes, and what it gives. 
PAYABLE, adj. [ paiable, French; from pay.] 
J. Due; to be paid. 

The marriage-money, the princeſs brought, was > nn ten 

diys after the ſolemnization. Bacon's Henry VII. 

The farmer rates or compounds the ſums of money payable to 

her majeſty, for the alienation of lands, made without or by 

lic ence, a ; Bacen. 


P ope. 


2. duch as there is power to pay. 
To tepay by a return equivalent, is not in every one's power; 

but thanks ate a tribute payable by the pooreſt, South. 
PaYDar. 1. J. [pay and day.) Day on which debts 

are to be diſcharged, or wages paid. | 
labourers pay away all their wages, and live upon truſt till next 
rpc. Loc tte. 
Pay, n. J. ¶ paieur, Fr, from pay.] One that pays. 
Pa YMASTER, 1. J. [ pay and maſter, ] One whois to 

Pay; one from whom wages or reward is received. 


owſoe ver they may bear ſail for a time, yet are they ſo ſure 


_ $*ymaſtert in the end, that few have held out their lives ſafely. 
Hayward. 


If ve deſire that God ſhould approve us, it 3s a ſign we do his 


wk, and expect him our paymaſter. 
\YMEX'T. 2. J. [from pay.] 
1. The aQ of paying. 


Taylor. 


e 
: Payment of a debt. Bacon. 


2 The thing given in diſcharge of debt or promiſe. 
Thy huſband commits his body 
o painful labour both by ſea and land, 
And craves no other tribute at thy hands 
ut love, fair looks, and true obedience z 
Tov little Payment for ſo great a debt. 
3 Areward, 
Give her an hundred marks. 
Tn hund.ed marks! by this light 1'll ha' more. 
The lang groom is for ſuch payment. 


"4 prof 


4. Challiſement ; ſound beating. 
"ULAYSE, v. 5. 
lance. 


Ne was it ifland then, ne was it pays'd 
ETA d the ocean waves, but was all deſolate. 


*. J. [for poiſer.}] One that weighs. 


- 


Pea. 1. 


PEACE. ./. paix, 
Waller. |. 


Dryden. | 
+ part of the nation is pawwned to the other, with hardly a 


. F 2. Ges from ſuits or diſturbances. 
money-changers were a ſort of a ſcandalous em- | 1 


3. Reſt from any commotion. 
4. Stilneſs from riots or tumults, 


6. A ſtate not hoſtile. 


7. Reſt; quiet; 


Pſalms. | 


8. Silence; ſuppreſſion of the thoughts. 


PEACE. interjection. 


PEA"CEABLE. adj. 


Perſons of eminent virtue, when advanced, are leſs envied, for 
' fortune ſeemeth but due unto them; and no man envieth the 


m_— 


Shakeſpeare. 


Shakeſpeare. 
\ges that fin bargains with the ſinner, are life, pleaſure, 
ys ** but the wages it pays him with, are death, torment, and 
ion: he that would underſtand the falſehood and deceit of 
roughly, muſt compare its promiſes and its payments together, 
Sout b. 
Ainſworth, 
[ Uſed by Spenſer for poiſe.] To ba- 


Spenſer . 


PEA 


To manage this toinage, porters bear the tin, puytert weigh it, 


a ſteward, comptroller and receiver keep the account. = - Carew. 


A pea a papilionaceous flower, and out of his empalement 
tiſes the pointal, w ich becomes a long pod full of roundiſh ſeeds ; 
the ſtalks are fiſtulous and weak, and ſegm to perforate the leaves 
by which they are embraced ; the other leaves grow by pairs along 
the midrib, ending in a tendril. The ſpecies are ſixteen : 1. The 
greater garden pea, with white flowers and fruit. 
3. Dwarf pea. 4. French dwarf pea. 5, Pea with an eſculent 
huſk, 6. Sickle pea. + 7. Common white peas 
Cival pea. 9. Grey pea. 10. Maple rouncival peas 
pea. 12. Spaniſh moretto pea, 
miral pa. 14. Union pea. 


11. Roſe 
13. Marrowfat or Dutch ad- 
15. Sea pea. 16. Pig pea, Miller. 
| French; pax, Latin. 

1. Reſpite from war. 


Preſerve us in peace; ſo preſerve us in peace, that war may be 
always more odious to us than neceſſity. 


; Holyday. 
The Dane and, Swede, rouz'd up to fierce alarms, 
Bleſs the wiſe conduct of her pious arms; | 
Soon as her fleets appear, their terrours ceaſe, 
And all the northern world lies huſh'd in peace. Addiſon. 


he king gave. zudgment againſt Warren, and commanded that 
Sherborn ſhould hold his land in peace, Davies, 


Keep peace upon your lives; he dies that ſtrikes again. Shak. 

All aſſembled here in arms againſt God's peace and the king's, 
we Charge you to repair to your dwelling places. Shakeſpeare. 
Shallow, you have yourſelf been a great fighter, though now a 


man of peace, Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 


5. Reconciliation of differences, 


Let him make peace with me. ; Iſaiah, vil. 5. 
It I have rewarded: evil unto him that was at peace with me, let 
the enemy perſecute my ſoul. Pſalm vil. 4. 


| "There be two falſe peaces or unities : the one grounded upon an 
implicit ignorance, Bacon, 


content; freedom from terrour ; 


| heavenly reſt, | 
Well, peace be with him that hath made us heavy! 
Peace be with us, leſt we be heavier ! Shakeſpeare. 
Peace be unto thee, fear not, thou ſhalt not die. Judg. vi. 23. 
The God of hope fill you with all joy and peace in believing, that 
ye may abound in hope. Romans, xv. 13. 
Religion directs us rather to ſecure inward peace than outward. 
eaſe, to be more careful to avoid everlaſting torment than light 
afflictions. Tillotſon's Sermons. 


Twill out; —I peace! 6 
No, I will ſpeak as liberal as the air. Shakeſpeare, 
In an examination, a freed ſervant, who had much power with 
Claudius, very ſaucily had almoſt all the words: and amongſt other 
things, he aſked in ſcorn one of the examinates, who was a freed 
ſervant of Scribonianus; I pray, Sir, if Scribonianus had been 
emperor, what would you have done ? he anſwered, I would have 
ſtood behind his chair and held my peace. Bacon. 
She ſaid; and held her peace: Æneas went 
Sad from the cave, : 


Dryden. 
9. [In law.] That general ſecurity and you which 
0 


the king warrants to his ſubjects, and of which he 
therefore avenges the violation; every forcible injury 
is a breach of the king's peace. | 


A word commanding ſilence, 
Peace | fear, thou comeſt too late, when already the arm is taken. 


Sidney. 
Hark ! peace ! 
It was the owl that ſhriek'd, the fatal bellinan, 
Which gives the ſtern'ſt good night. Shakeſpeare. 
Peace, good reader do not weep z 

Peace, the lovers are aſleep. | Craſhawv. 
But peace, I muſt not quarrel with the will | | 
Of higheſt diſpenſation. Milton's Agoniſtes. 


Silence, ye troubled waves, and, thou deep, peace! 
Said then th' omnific word. 
I prythee peace! 
Perhaps ſhe thinks they are too near of blood. 


Milton. 
Dryden. 


PeA"CE-OFFERING. #. J. [| peace and offer.] Among 


the Jews, a ſacrifice or gift offered to God for atone- 

ment and reconciliation for a crime or offence. | 
A ſacrifice of peace-offcring offer without blemiſh. Lev. iii. 1. 

from peace. ] 

1. Free from war; free from tumult. 

The reformation of England was introduced in a pcaccable man- 
ner, by the ſupreme power in parliament. Swift. 
i Quiet undiſturbed, | 

The laws were firſt intended for the reformation of abuſes and 
peaceable continuance of the ſubject. Spenſer. 

Lie, Philo, untouch'd on my peaceable ſhelf, 

Nor take it amiſs, that ſo little J heed thee ; 

I've no envy to thee, and ſome love to myſelf, 
Then why ſhould I anſwer ; ſince firſt I muſt read thee, Prior. 
Not violent; not bloody. » 

The Chaldeans flattered both Cæſar and Pompey with long lives 
and a happy and peaceab/e death; both which fell out extremely 
contrary. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

4. Not quarrelſome ; not turbulent. 

The moſt peaceable way for you, if you do take a thief, is to let 

him ſhew himſelf, and ſteal out of your company. &Shakeſpeare. 

Theſe men are peaceable, therefore let them dwell in the land and 
trade. Gerefir, xxxiv. 21. 

PrACEABLEN ESS. 1. J. [from peaceable.] Quietneſs; 
diſpoſition to peace. | 

Plant in us all thoſe precious frults of piety, juſtice, and charity, 
and peaceablene/s, and bowels of mercy toward all others, 

| Hammond's Fundamentals. 
Pea'cBABLY. adv. [from peaceable.] 
1. Without war; without tumult. 
To his crown ſhe him reſtor'd, 
In which he dy'd, made ripe for death by eld, 
And after will'd it ſhould to her remain, | 
Who peaceably the ſame long time did weld. Spenſer. 
2. Without tumults or commotion. 

The balance of power was provided for, elſe Pifiſtratus could 

never have governed 1o peaceably, without changing any of So- 


lon's laws. Seoift, 
3. Without diſturbance, 
The pangs of Death do make him grin 
Diſturb him not, let him paſs peaccably. Shakeſpeare. 


Pra'cEFUL. adj. ¶ peace and full,] 


1. Quiet z not in war: a poetical word, 
That rouz'd the Tyrrhene realm with loud alarms, 


And peaceful Italy involv'd in arms. Dryden. 
2. Pacifick ; mild. | 
As one diſarm'd, his anger all he loſt ; 
And thus with peaceful words uprais'd her ſoon, Milton. 


The peaceful power that governs love repairs 


To feaſt upon ſoft vows and filent pray'rs. Dryden. 
3. Undiſturbed ; till ; ſecure. 
Succeeding monarchs heard the ſubjects cries, 
Nor ſaw diſpleas'd the peaceful cottage riſe. Pope. 


/ _ | phſum, Latin; pipa, Saxon; pois, French. ]] 
a 


2+ Hotſpur pea. | 


8. Green roun- | 


PEA 


Pra'ctruily; adv. [from peaceful.) | . 
1. Without war. 45 
2. Quietly; without diſturbance. 

Our lov'd earth; where peacefully we ſlept, 


And far from heay'n quiet poſſeſſion kept. Dryden 
z. Mildly; gently. | 
PEA"CEFULNESS, n: [from peaceful.) Quiet; free- 
dom from war or diſturbance. 


PEACEMAKER. 2. J. [peace and maker.) One who 
reconciles differences. | 
Peace, good queen; 
And whet not on theſe too too furious peers; 
For bleſſed are the peacemakers. 
Think us, 
Thoſe we profeſs, peacemakers, friends, and ſervants. Shakeſp. 
PEACEPA'RTED. adj. [ peace and parted.) Diſmiſſed 
from the world in peace. 
We ſhould prophane the ſervice of the dead, 
To ſing a requiem, and ſuch reſt to her 
As to peaceparted ſouls. Shakeſpeare's Hamlets 
PEACH, n./. | peſche, French; malum perſicum, Latin. ] 
A tree and fruit, 
September is drawn with a chearful countenance : in his left hand 
a handful of millet, withal carrying a cornucopiz of ripe peaches, 


Shakeſpeare. 


pears, and pomegranates. Peac bam. 
The ſunny wall 
Preſents the downy peach. Tbomſon t Autumn. 


0 PEACH. v. n. [Corrupted from impeach.] To ac- 
cuſe of ſome crime. 
If you talk of peaching, I'll peach firſt, and fee whoſe oath will 
be believed; I'll trounce you. Dryden. 
PEACH-COLOURED. adj. [peach and colour.] Of a 
colour like a peach. | 
One Mr, Caper comes to jail at the ſuit of Mr. Threepile the 
mercer, for ſome four ſuits of peach-coloured ſattin, which now 
peaches him a beggar. dhakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſures 


PeA'"CHICK, 3. . [fea and chick.) The chicken of a 
eacock, 


Does the ſniveling peacbick think to make a cuckold of me ? 
2 Southern. 
PRA cock. n. /. [papa, Saxon; pavo, Latin. Of this 
word the etymology is not known: perhaps it is peat 
cock, from the tuft of feathers on its head; the peak 
of women being an ancient ornament: if it be not 
rather a corruption of beaucog, French, from the more 
ſtriking luſtre of its ſpangled train.] A fowl emi- 
nent for the beauty of his feathers, and particularly 
of his tail. 
Let frantick Talbot triumph for a while; 


And, like a peacock, ſweep along his tall. Shakeſpeares 
The birds that are hardeſt to be drawn, are the time birds; as 


cock, turky-cock and peacock. Peacham. 
The peacock, not at thy command, aſſumes 
His glorlous train; nor oftrich her rare plumes. Sandyt. 


The peacock's plumes thy tackle muſt not fall, 
Nor the dear purchaſe of the ſable's tail. 1 
&. 


PeA'HEN. 2. J. [pea and hen; pava, Latin.) The 
male of the peacock, 


PeAk. 1. J. [peac, Saxon; pique; pic, French.] 


1. The top of a hill or eminence, 


Thy ſiſter ſeek, | 
Or on Meander's bank or Latmus' peak. 
2. Any thing acuminated. 
3. The riſing forepart of a head-dreſs, 
To PEAR. v. u. [ pequeno, Spaniſh, Jittle, perhaps lean : 
but I believe this word has ſome other derivation ; | 
we ſay a withered man has a ſharp face; Falſtaff 
dying, is ſaid to have a nv/e as ſharp as a pen ; from 
this obſervation, a ſickly man is ſaid to peat or grow 
acuminated, from pique, ] 
1. To look ſickly. 
Weary ſe'nnights, nine times nine, | 
Shall he dwindle, pcak, and pine. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
2. To make a mean figure; to ſneak. 
I, a dull and muddy mettled raſcal, peak, | 
Like ou a dreams, unpregnant of my cauſe. Shakeſpeare. 
The peaking cornuto her huſband, dwelling in a continual larum 
of jealouſy, comes me in the inſtant of our encounter. Shakeſps 
PEAL, u. J. [Perhaps from pello, pellere tympana.] 
1. A ſucceſſion of loud ſounds: as of bells, thunder, 
cannon, loud inſtruments, 
They were ſaluted by the way, with a fair peal of artillery from 
the tower. | Hayward. 
The breach of faith cannot be ſo highly expreſſed, as in that it 
ſhall be the laſt pea/ to call the judgments of God upon men. 
| Bacon's Eſſays. 
Woods of oranges will ſmell into the ſea perhaps twenty miles 
but what is that, ſince a'peal of ordnance will do as much, which 
moveth in a ſmall compais? Bacon. 
A peal ſhall rouſe their ſleep 
Then all thy ſaints aſſembled, thou ſhalt judge : 
Bad men and angels, Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 
| I myſelf, 
Vanquiſh'd with a pea/ of words, O weakneſs ! 


Þ rior. 


Gave up my fort of ſilence to a woman. Milton. 
From the Moors camp the noiſe grows louder ſtill; | 

Peals of ſhouts that rend the heav'ns. Dryden. 
Oh ! for a pea/ of thunder that would make 

Earth, ſea, and air, and heaven and Cato tremble ! Addiſon. 


2. It is once uſed by Shakeſpeare for a low dull noiſe, 


but improperly, 
P P 25 to black Hecat's ſummons 


The ſhard-born beetle with his drowſy hums, : 

Hath rung night's yawning peal, there ſhall be done 

A deed of dreadful note. Shakeſpeare's Macheths 
To PEAL. w.n. [from the noun.) To play ſolemnly 

and loud, 
Let the pealing organ blow 

To the full-voic'd quire below, 

In ſervice high and anthems clear, 

As may, with ſweetneſs through mine ear, 

Diſſolve me into extaſics, 


And bring all heav'n before mine 4 Miltons 
The pealing organ, and the pauſing choir z 
And the laſt words, thap.duſt to duſt convey d. Tickels 


To PeAL. v. a. | 
1. To aſſail with noiſe. 
Nor was his ear leſs pral'd | 
With noiſes loud and ruinous, than when Bellona ſtorma, 
With all her batt'ring engines, bent to ruſe 
Some capital city. Milton's Paradiſe Loft 
2. To ſtir with ſome agitation : as, to pea the pot, is 
when it boils to ſtir the liquor therein with a ladle. 
Ainſworth, 
PEAR. . J. ¶ poire, French; yrum, Latin.] 
The ſpecies are eighty- four: 1. Little muſk pear, commonly 
called the ſupreme. 2. The Chio pear, commonly called the little 


\ battard muſk ear. 3. The haſting pear, commonly called the 


en 


P E A 


teen chifſet, 4+ The red mufcadelle z It is alſo called the faireſt. 
The little muſcat. 6. The jargonelle, 7. The Windſor Pear. 
The orange muſk, 9. Great blanket, 10. The little blanket 


. 


Pra'sAnTRY: 2. J. Peaſants 3 ruſticks 3 country beo 


PE C 


ple. 


How many then ſhould cover, that ſtand bare ? 


pecked the 


what manner the die 
ument. e. 


p 8 DAL 
. 11. Long ſtalked blanket ear. 12. The ſkinleſs prar- How much low peaſantry would then be gleaned | With a pick-ax of iron about fixteen inches 4M" Ps 
Ay The muſk robin Pear. 14+ The muſk drone pear. 15. The From the true ſeed of honour ? how much honour ; the one end to peck, and flat-headed at the other 0 4 Ive liv. : © 
6. C 'he Magdalene pear ff Shakeſpeart's Merchant of Venice. | Wedges tocleave rocks. Carew "ve little iron pal 
green orange pear» 16, Caſſolette. 17. 1 agdalene Pes Pirkt from the chaff ? akeſpeart's Merchant of - K Survey of 
18. The great onion pear. 19. The Auguſt muſcat. 20. The The peaſantry in France, under a much heavier preſſure of want 4+ To ſtrike; to make blows. | Cual. large 
roſe prar» 21+ The perfumed pear. 22, The ſummer bon chre- | and poverty than the day-labourers of England of the reformed reli- | Two contrary factions, both inveterate enemies of upon 
rien, or good chriſtian, 23. Salviati, 24. Roſe water pear- gion, underſtood it much better than thoſe of a higher condition which they are perpetually pecking and ſtrlking at wich churg, 515 K 
25. The choaky pear. 26. The ruſſelet pear. 27. The princes ] among us. . , South fans 
fear. 23, The great mouth water pears 29. Summer burgamot. pasado. * 7 pea, cod and hell.] The huſk that 1 hey will make head againſt a common enemy, Where : Sermon, 9 1 
Jo. The Autumn burgamot. 31. The Swiſs burgamot. 32. Pax'onntt contains peas. | lie peeking at one another, till they are torn. to pieces, LE ind ft 
Ihe red butter pears JJ 'The dean's pears 34+ 'The long green Th . ſheal'd aſe od Shakeſpeare's Kin 1. 5 The following paſſage 18 perhaps mor oP | A ſc 
En. la d 1 as big as a ſmall peoſcod- alten. written to pick, to throw... ore Properly 
and grey monſieur ſohn. 36. The flowered muſcat. 37. The I ſaw a green Caterpillar as big 7 ase oh” Fes $54 | | 
* ; We \ ' ; As peaſcods once I pluck'd, I chanc'd to ſee . up © th rail, It peck you oer the pales elſe, - | 
vine pears 38. Rouſſeline pear» 39» The knave's pear. 40 8 , , f Sbaleſ T 
The green ſugar pear. 41+ The marquis's pear. 42+ The burnt One that was cloſely fill'd with three times three. a \Pg'cxer. . /. [from peck.] % Prave, * 
cat; It in alſo called the virgin of Xantonee, 43. Le Befidery it I o'er the door the ſpell in ſecret laid. a+ 1, One that ” 


is ſo called from Heri, which is a foreſt in Bretagne between 
Bennes arid Nantz, where ap” 4g was found. 44 The craſane, 
or burgamot craſane ; it is alſo called the flat butter pear» 45. 
The lanſac, or dauphin pear. «wk The dry martin. 47. The 
villain of Anjou; It is alſo called the tulip pear and the great orange. 
48. The large ſtalked pears” 49. The Amadot pear. 50. Little 
lard pear» 51. The good Lewis pear. 52+ The Colmar pear ; it 
js alſo called the manna pear and the late burgamot. 53. The | 
winter long green pear, or the landry wilding, 54. La virgoule, | 
or la virgoleuſe. $5. Poire d'Ambrettez this is ſo called from its 
muſſey Re which reſembles the ſmell of the ſweet ſultan flower, 
which is called Ambrette in France. 56. The winter thorn pear. 
5. The St. Germain pear, or the unknown of la Fare; it being 
Ari diſcovered upon the banks of a river called by that name in the 
ariſh of St, Germain. 38. The St. Auguſtine, 59+ The 
Spaniſh bon chrition. 60. The pound ear. 61. The wildingof 
Caſloy, a foreſt in Brittany, where it was diſcovered. 62. 'The 
lord Martin pear. 64, The winter citron pear; it is alſo called 
the muſk orange pear in ſome places, 64. The winter roſlelet. 
65. The gate pear ; this was diicovered In the province of PoiCtou, 
where It was much eſteemed. 66. Bergamotte Bugi: it is alſo 
called the Faſter burgamot. 67. The winter bon chretien pear, 
68. Catillac or cadillac. 69. La paſtourella. 70. The double 
flowering pear» 71+ St. Martial; it is alſo called the angelic pear. 
9%. "The wilding of Chaumontelle. 73. Carmellte. 74. The 
union pears 75. The aurate, 76. The fine preſent; it is allo 
called St. Sampſon. 77. Le rouſlelet de Reims. 78. The fum- 
mer thorn pear. 79. The egg pear 3 ſo called from the figure of 
its fruit, which is ſhaped like an egg. go. The orange tulip pear. 
$1, La manſuette. Na. The German muſcat. 83. The Hol- 
land burgamot. _- The pear of Naples. Miller, 
'They would whip me with thelr fine wits, till 1 were as creſt 
fallen as a dried pears ; Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 


Auguſt ſhall bear the form of a young man, of a choleric aſpect, 
upon hls arm a baſket of pears, plums, and apples. Peacham. 
Ihe juicy pear 

Lies in a ſoft profuſion ſcatter'd round. Thomſon. 


Prancu. . // [peric Latin. ] 
1. A long pole for various uſes, 
2. A kind of fiſh. 
PrARCH-STONE, . / 
of ſtone. | | 
PEARL. . / [ perle, French; perla, Spaniſh ; ſup- 
poſed by Sa/mafius to come from ohernla, Latin.] 
1. Prarli, though eſteemed of the number of gems by 
our jewellers, are but a diſtemper in the creature 
that produces them : the fiſh in which pearls are moſt 
frequently found is the Eaſt Indian berbes or pear! 
* others are found to produce pearls; as 
the common oylter, the muſcle, and various other 
kinds z but the Indian prar/s are ſuperior to all: 
ſome pearls have been known of the ſize of a pigeon's 
egg; as they increaſe in ſize, they are leſs —— 
and more valued; the true ſhape of the pearl is a 
perfeQ round ; but ſome of a conſiderable ſize are of 
the ſhipe of a pear, and ſerve for ear-rings., Hill, 
A pearl julep was made of a diſtilled mille. Wiſeman. 
Flowers purſled, blue and white, | 
L. es pearl, in rich embroldery | 
Auckled below fair knighthood's bending knee. Shakeſpeare. 


Cataratts pear/-eoloured, and thole of the colour of burnithed 
hon, are eſteemed proper to endure the necdle. Sharp. 
a. [Pooically,] Aay thing round and clear, as a drop. 

Dropp.ng liquid pear, 
Before the cruel queen, the lady and the girt 
Upon theh tender Kess begg'd meicy. 
PAN, . / [albugo, Latin,] A white ſpeck 
growing on the eye, Ainſeworth, 


PraA'kLKkD, adj. [from pearl.) Adorned or ſet with 
pearls, 


[ from pearch and fone.) A ſort 


Drayton. 
or film 


The water nymphs 

Held up their en, Wriſty, and took her In, 
: Bearing her ſtraight to aged Nerews' hall, 
PrAkttySD, ag, [pear and ve. 

in the eye, 
Prantanass, 
PrA'RLPLANT, . . 
Pra'nLworkt, 


Ainſworth, 
Pra'nty, ag}, | from pearl] SED 
1. Abounding with pearls ; containing pearls, 
dome in their pearly thells at eaſe, atten 
Mock nutriment, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
2, Reſombling pearls, 
Which when ſhe heard, full pearly floods 
I in her eyes might view, om 
"Viv tweet the bluſhing morn to view, 
And plains adorn'd with pearly dew, 
For what the day devour, the nightly dew 
$hall to the morn in ede drops renew, Dryden. 
Another was invetted with a early thell, having the 1 


; Milton. 
] Having a ſpeck 


Plants. 


Drayton, 


finely diſplayed upon its ſurface. Weateward, 
PANAMA N, «./. An apple. 
Pearmain Is an excellent and well known fruit. Alrtimer, 


PA ANNA. „ % [pear and re.] The tree that 
bears pears, 


Tho peareree exiticks will have to borrow his name of aig, fire, 


PEA'SANT. . ½ [ pai/ant; 
whole 8 [pay/en 


Bacon 
French.) A hind; one 
rural labour, 
He holdeth Nimfolf a gentleman, and (corneth to 


k 
he faith, is the life of a peaſant or churt, oy Pw 
. | had 3g wor coin my heart, than wel 
wm the hard hands of peafents their vile traſh. She; 
The poor See in the Al — 


ne countries, divertited themſel 
In the fields, and ather their labour, would de lively and dritk.. 1. 


+ Nrovon's Jae . 
Tis difevit for v4, who are bred up with the ſame intiemities 
about us with which we were born, to raiſe out thoughts and ima 
ginations ts thoſd Intelle@tual perfeMions that attended our nature 
in the the of innocence, as It is for a prafunt bred up in the ob- 


Kurities of a cottage, to fancy in his mind the waſeen ſplendours 


Dryden. 


body, makes peas; but when ſpoken of collectively, 
as food or a ſpecies, it is called pea/e, anciently | 
feaſon ; pira, Saxon; fois, French; pi/o, Italian; 
tijſum, Latin. ] Food of peaſe. | | 
Sowe peaſon and beans in the wane of the moon | 
Who ſoweth them ſooner, he ſoweth too ſoone. Tuſſer. 
Peaſe, deprived of any aromatic parts, are mild and demulcent 
but, being full of aerial particles, are flatulent. Arbutbnot. 
Pear. 1. J. A ſpecies of turf uſed for fire. | 
Turf and peat, and cowſheards are cheap fuels and laſt long. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Carew, in his ſurvey of Cornwall, mentions nuts found in pear- 
earth two miles eaſt of St. Michael's mount. Woodwvard. 
Pear. A. . [from petit, French.) A little fondling ; 
a darling; a dear play thing. It is now commonly 
called pet. hy a : 
A pretty peat ! it is beſt put finger in the eye 
An ſhe any whey, Shateſpeare's 7 aming of the Shrew. 
A.citizen and his wife | 
Both riding on one horſe, upon the way 
I overtook ; the wench a pretty pear. Donne. 


PEBBLE. 1. J. [pæbolyvana, Saxon.] A 
PEBBLE STONE. ſtone diſtinct from flints, being 
not in layers, but in one homogeneous maſs, though 
ſometimes of many colours. Popularly a ſmall ſtone. 


Through the midſt of it ran a ſweet brook, which did both hold 
the eye open with her azure ſtreams, and yet ſeek to cloſe the eye 
with the purling noiſe it made upon the pebble-flones it ran over. 


Rk 


EEE 


Sidney. 
The biſhop and the duke of Olo'ſter's men, CE 
Forbidden late to carry any weapon, 
Have fill'd their pockets full of pebbleflones. Shakeſpeare. 


Suddenly a file of boys delivered ſuch a ſhower of pebbles looſe 
ſhot, that 1 was fain to draw mine honour in. Shakeſpeare. 
You may ſee pebbles gathered together, and a cruſt of cement 


between them, as hard as the pebblex. Bacon. 
ColleQing toys, 5 
As children gath'ring pebbles on the ſhore. Milton. 


Winds murmur'd through the leaves your long delay ; 
And fountains o'er the pebbles chid your ſtay. Dryden. 
Another body, that hath only the reſemblance of an ordinary 
pebble, ſhall yield a metallic and valuable matter. Woodward. 
PEULE- CRYSTAL. n./. | 5 
The cryſtal, in form of nodules, is found lodged in the earthy 
ſtrata left 2 a 33 the water departing at the 1 * the 
deluge 1 this ſort, called by the lapidaries pebble-cryſtal, is in ſhape 
irregular. | ; E of M vodæbard. 
Px"p3B1L. ED. 5 
ing with pebhles. 
This bank fair en in a pebbled ſhore, Thomſon. 
Pe"BBLY. adj. [from pebble.) Full of pebbles. 
Strow d bibulous above J ſee the ſands, | 
The pebbly gravel next. | Thomſon. 


PeccaBiliTtyY. #./. [from peccable.] State of being 
ſubjeQ to ſin. 


commiſeration towards the offenders; if this be of force in fin, 
where the concurrence of the will renders the perſon more inexcuſ- 
able, it will ſurely hold much more in bare error which is purely 
involuntary. Decay of Picty. 
PE"CCABLE. adj. [from pecco, Lat.] Liable to lin. 
PxccaDi'LLo. . /, [Spaniſh ; peccadille, French.] A 
petty fault; a ſlight crime; a venial offence, 

He means thoſe little vices, which we call follies and the defects 
of the human underſtanding, or at moſt the peccadillos of life, 
rather than the tragical vices to which men are hurried by their un- 
ruly paſſions. | Dryden. 

"Tis low ebb with his accuſers, when ſuch peccadillos as theſe are 
put in to ſwell the charge. Atterbury. 
PV ocAN ex. 2. J. [from peccant.] Bad quality. 

Apply refrigerants without any preceding evacuation, becauſe the 
diſeaſe took its original merely from the diſaffection of the part, 
and not from the peccancy of the humours. Wiſeman. 
P CAN. adj, | peccant, French; peccans, Latin. ] 
1. Guilty; criminal. 

From them I will not hide 
My judgments, how with mankind I proceed; 
As how with peccant angels late they ſaw. Milton. 
That ſuch a peceant creature ſhould diſapprove and repent of 
every violation of the rules of juſt and honeſt, this right reaſon 
could not but infer, . Soutb's Sermons. 
2. lil diſpoſed; corrupt; bad; offenſive to the body; 
injurious to health. It is chiefly uſed in medical 
writers, | | 
With laxatives preſerve your body ſound, 
And purge the peccant humours that abound. Dryden. 
Such ay have the bile peccant or deficient are relieved by bitters, 
which are a ſort of ſubſidiary gall. Arbutbrot. 
3. Wrong; bad; deficient ; unformal. 
Nor is the party cited bound to appear, if the citation be peccant 
in form or matter, Ayliffe's Parergon, 
Peer ., [from pocca, or perhaps from par, a vel- 
(el, Skinner, ] 
1. The fourth part of a buſhel. 
Burn our veſſels, like a new 
Seal'd peck or buſhel, for being true. 

To every hill of aſhes, 

they cover With the aches 


Hudibras. 
ſome put a pect of unſlacked lime, which 
| till rain lacks the lime, and then they 
lpread them. 


Aﬀortimer's H . 
He drove about his turnips in a cart ; Rd onus 
And trom the ſame machine fold pecks of peaſe. 
2. Proverbially, [lu low language.] A great deal. 
Her finger was fo ſtall, the ring | 


Would not ſtay on which they did br 
It was too wide a peck ; g wk 


It look'd like the great collar juſt 
About our young colt's neck. 
To PECK, v. 4. on wer, French ; picken, Dutch. ] 
1. To ſtrike with the beak as a bird. 
2. To pick up food with the beak. 
She was his only joy, and he her pride, 
$he, When he walk'd, went pecking by his ſide. Dryden. 


King. 


Such ing · 


ö mm bring two thouſand men, with = . 5 
make head againit twelve theuland regents, 1 
+ * 


Can any thing de more ſurpifing, than to conüder Cicero ob- 


Where the common peccability of mankind is urged to induce} 


Pease..n. J. [Pea, when it is mentioned as a ſingle 2; A'biad's 


Pu"cKLED. adj 


[from pebble.) Sprinkled or abound- | 


PRECTORAL. #. 


PzCULA"TOR., . 


PECU'LIAR. adj. [ peculiaris, from peculium, Latin 


Sun: | 

bird: as, the wood peckey, 

The titmouſe and the peckers hungry brood 
And Progne with her boſom ſtaln'd in blood. 
; adi. [corrupted from /pechled. 

varied with ſpots. & 

Some are peckled, ſome greeniſh, 


] Spores 


* Wal, , 
PeCTINAL, #./. [from peer, Latin, © ab : 
There are other fiſhes whoſe eyes regard the heavens 1 0 
and cartilaginous fiſhes, as pefinals, or ſuch as have . Plain TD 
made laterally like a comb. | 4 bone Pe A 
Pz"CTINATED, adj, [from pecten.] Standino * learn 

: ' nd 

each other like the teeth of a =—__ ing from Mr. 


To fit croſs-legg'd or with our fingers peftinated, i accounte 


* | rown's Vulgar En, ” 
PeECTINA'TION. #./. The ſtate of being er 3 
The complication or pettinarion of the fingers was an hier "Irs 15 

* e e . Brown's Vulgar " Ai yet M 
Pg"CTORAL. adj, [from pectoralis, Latin.] Belong: Al 
to the breaſt. | Zug ſhould 
Being troubled with a cough orals were ' We 

was thereby relieved. » Preſcribed, and he the po 


X Manas, 
J. | pectorale, Latin; geg 
A breaſt- plate. : : LATIN Trench, 


Pe"CULATE. 1. J. | peculatus, Latin; peculat wok 
Pecv LA'T ION, ; Robbery of the publick, 440 $4 
publick money. 


. | eculator, Lati "Y | 
the publick. * | I Robber g 


pecule, French. ] 


1. Appropriate; belonging to any one with excluſon 
of others. 

I agree with Sir William Temple, that the word humour is +. 
culiar to our Engliſh tongue; but not that the thing itſelf is pecu- 
liar to the Engliſh, becauſe the contrary may be tound in 0h 
Spaniſh, Italian, and French productions. 30 
2. Not common to other things. 5 

The only ſacred hymns they are that chriſtianity hath pe- 
unto i:ſelf, the other being ſongs too of praiſe and of thanki; iving 
but ſongs wherewith as we ſerve God, ſo the Jews likewiſe, Hooker, 

One peculiar nation to ſelect | 

From all the reſt, of whom to be invok'd. Milton. 

Space and duration being ideas that have ſomething very abſtroſe 
and peculiar in their nature, the comparing them one with another 
may be of uſe for their illuſtration. Leeks: 


articular; fingle. To join mof with peculiar, 


lone 
my 
Fi 
tract 
NP 
It 


* 


though found in Dryden, is improper. 
1 neither fear, nor will provoke the war; 
My fate is Juno's moſt peculiar care. 
bg Aa 1. J. 
The property; the excluſive property. 
by tincture or reflection, they ny 
7 heir ſmall peculiar. Milton's Paradiſe Th 
| Revenge is ſo abſolutely the peculiar of Heaven, that no conli- 
deration whatever can impower even the beſt men to aſſume the ex. 
ecution of it. South's Sermonis 
2. Something abſcinded from the ordinary juriſdidtion. 


Certain peculiars there are, ſome appertaining to the dignities of 
the cathedral church at Exon, Carers 


Some peruliars exempt from the jur}{diRion of the biſhops. Ly, 
Peculia'RITY. 2. J | from peculiar.) Particulanity; 
enn found only in one. | 

If an author poſſeſſed any diſtinguiſhing marks of ſtyle or gern. 
liarity of thinking, there would remain in his leaſt ſucceſsful wits 
ings ſome few tokens whereby to diſcover him. So /.. 
PeCU"LIARLY. adv. | from peculiar.] 

1. Particularly; ſingly. 

That is pec/iarly the effect of the ſun's variation. 

2. In a manner not common to others. 
Thus Tivy boaſts this beaſt peculiarly her owns Drayton 

When his danger encreaſed, he then thought fit to pray fen. 
liarly for him. | | Fel, 
Precu'niaky. adj. [ pecuniarins, from pecunia, Latin; 
pecuniaire, French. | POS 
1. Relating to money. 

Their impoſtures delude not on 
but the irreparable deceit of death. 
2, Conſiſting of money. 

Pain of infamy is a ſeverer 
than a pecuniary mult, \ 

The injured perſon might take a pecuniary mulQt 
atonement. 

Pep. u. J. [commonly pronounced pad.] 

1. A ſmall packſaddle. A ped is much ſhorter than! 

pannel, and is raiſed before and behind, and ler 
for ſmall burdens. 

A pannel and wanty, packſaddle and peds Taft 

2. A baſket; a hamper. iſh, Sp 

Suiting 0 


Dryden, 


Weodward, 


y unto pecuniary deſtaud iam, 
: Brown 


— — 


puniſhment upon ingenuous ww 
4 


by way d 
Bram 


uy 
1 DE  - -- 


A haſk is a wicker ped, wherein they uſe to carry 
PeEDAGo'GiCaAl. adj, [from pedagogue.] 
belonging to a ſchoolmaſter. n 
PE'DAGOGUE. ». /. [ /edagegus, Latin; van 
wal; and d.] One who teaches boys; a ſchoe 
maſter ; a pedant. 
Few pedagogues but curſe the barren chair, 
Like him who hang'd himielf for mere deſpair 
And poverty. : 
To PE'DAGOGUE. b. & [ralaywylsy from the now. 
To teach with ſypereliiveſhed. : 
This may confine their younger Niles, 
hom Dryden pedageguet at Will's : 
But never cou'd be meant to - 
Authentick wits, like you and J. diſc 
Px"Dacocy. 2. J. [xa Preparatory 


line, $ ts of tht 

The old ſabbath appertained to the pedagrgy and rudiment ght 

law ; and therefore _—_ the great maſter came and fulfilled 25 

Was prefigured by ity it then ceaſed. > . pick, 
Ace 


Pei. 


az to 


In time the reaſon of men ripening to ſv of 9% 


— 


above the pedagogy of Moſes's rod and the 


p E D 
the ſubſtance without the ſhadow, 
God thought 18 W n Soutb's — 
adj. [ prdalir, Latin.] Belonging to a foot. 
pg Abe Y Dia. 


17e. . LN Forge Latin; pedales, French.) The 


joes of an organ: ſo called becauſe played 
larg® 1 ſtopt with the foot. f Did. 
v0" us. adj. ¶ Pedaneus, Latin.] Going on foot. 
xD NT. 5. /: [ pedant, French. ] 
1. K bol er keeps a ſchool i' th* church. Shakeſpeare. 
—" x boy who ſcarce has paid his entrance down 
o his proud pedant, or declin'd a noun, Dryden. 


\ain of low knowledge; a man awkwardly 


0 Frick. 
Hor TICAL: 
ne. had eloquence in the Latin and Greek tongues ; 

* other ſufficiences pedantick enough. Hayward. 
w_ 1 we ſee any thing in an old ſatyriſt that looks forced and 

* 4 we ought to conſider how it appeared in the time the poet 
E Addiſon, 
* obſcurity is brought over them by ignorance and age, made 

"re obſcure by their pedantical elucidators. 
jet 7 ſrit of contradiction is ſo pedantick and hateful, that a man 
ad anch againſt every inſtance 1 Watts. 

We now believe the Copernican ſyſtem ; yet we ſhall ſtill uſe 
\. dopular terms of ſun-riſe and ſun- ſet, and not introduce a new 
1 1 deſcription of them from the motion of the earth. Bentley. 
Nos TICALLY- adv, [from pedantical.] With 
\vkward oltentation of literature. 6 

The earl of Roſcommon has excellently rendered it; too faith- 
fully is, indeed, pedantically z *tis a faith like that which proceeds 

from ſuperſtition» 2 ha Dryden. 
e banrüv. 2. J [ pedanterie, French.] Awkward 

ſentation of needleſs learning. | 
is a practice that ſavours much of pedantry, a reſerve of pueri- 
lity we have not ſhaken off from ſchool, Brown, 
Horace has enticed me into this pedantry of quotation. Cooley. 
Make us believe it, if you can: it is in Latin, if I may be al- 
loxed the pedantry of a quotation, non perſuadebis, etiamſi perſua- 
jet Addiſon's Freebolder. 
From the univerſities the young nobility are ſent for fear of con- 
tradting any airs of 9 by a college education. Swift. 
(P4ppLe. v. 2. To be buſy about trifles, Ainſav. 
|t is commonly written pidale: as, what fiddling 

work is here. . 

Penenn do. 1. J. [ pedrero, Spaniſh, from piedra, a 
done with which the charge it.] A ſmall cannon 
managed by a ſwivel. It is frequently written pa- 
terero, 


adj. [ pedanteſque, French; from pe- 
dant. | Awkwarly oſtentatious of 


pebksT AL. u. J. [ piedeſtal, French.] The lower | 


member of a pillar ; the baſis of a ſtatue 
The poet bawls, | 
And ſhakes the ſtatues and the pedeſtals. 


was curiouſly emboſſed with a triumph. 
So ſtifk, ſo mute! ſome ſtatue would you ſwear 
Stept from its pedeſtal to take the air. 


diſon. 


Pope. 


piötsrgiovs. adj. | pedeſtris, Latin.] Not winged; | 


going on foot. 


Alen conceive they never lie down, and enjoy not the poſition of 
reſt, ordained unto all pedeſtrious animals. Brown. 


P:picie, 2. /. [from pedis, Latin; pedicule, French.] 
The footitalk, that by which a leaf or fruit is fixed 
to the tree, 


The cauſe of the holding green, is the cloſe and compact ſub- | 


ance of their leaves and pedicles. Bacecn. 


Penicular. adj. | pedicularis, Latin; pediculaire, | 


French.] Having the phthiriaſis or louſy diſtemper. 
Ainſworth. 


Protceee, u. J. [er and degré, Skinner.) Genea- 


logy; lineage; account of deſcent. 
| am no herald to enquire of men's pedigrees, it ſufficeth me if 
I know their virtues. Sidney. 
You tell a pedigree 
Of threeſcore and two years, a fly time. Shak:ſpeare. 
Aleations of firnames, which in former ages have been very 
common, have obſcured the truth of our pedigrees, that it will be 
9 lade labour to deduce many of them. Camden. 
To the old heroes hence was giv'n 
A priiprce which reach'd to heav'n. Waller. 
The ſcus preſerved the pedigrees of their ſeveral tribes, with a 
more {crupul.us exactneſs than any other nation. Atterbi:ry. 
PomexT, 1. J. edis, Latin.] In architecture, an 
ornament that crowns the ordonances, finiſhes the 
fronts of buildings, and ſerves as a decoration over 
gate, windows, and niches: it is ordinarily of a 
angular form, but ſometimes makes the arch of a 
circle. 5 Didt. 
EDLER. 5. / [a petty dealer; a contraction pro- 
diced by frequent uſe.] One who travels the country 
with {mall commodities. 
All as a poor pedler he did wend, 
Hearing a trufle of trifles at his backe; 
As bells and babies and glaſſes in his packe. Spenſer. 
If you did but hear the pedler at the door, you would never dance 


Wain after a tabor and pipe. Shakeſpeare. 
He is wit's pedler, and retails his wares 


At wakes and waſſals, meetings, markets, fairs. Shakeſpeare. 
Had ly Ulyſſes at the ſack 
Of Troy brought thee his pedler's pack. Cleaweland. 
narrow education may beget among ſome of the clergy in poſ- 
Ton ſuch contempt for all innovators, as merchants 1 for 
bs Swift, 
Atlas was fo exceeding fi- ng, 
He bore the ſkies upon his back, 
Jult as a pedley does his packs Swift. 


"ou RY. adj. [from pedler.] Wares ſold by pedlers. 


« ufferings of thoſe of my rank are trifles in compariſon of 


| thoſe are who travel with fiſh, poultry, pedlery ware to fell. | 


Pr'op1, NG. adj, have. 
= ſlight a pleaſure 1 may part with, and find no miſs; this ped-. 
T profit I may reſign, and 'twill be no breach in my eſtate. 


Ptdon 


Petty dealing ; ſuch as pedlers 


puUlm 


itt, 


„ Am" his literature 
' 4. ntatious of his literature. : ; 
often 1mm can hear nothing but in favour of the conceits he is 
es fr ; _ _ Glanville. 
orol* pas ſo much of the nt, and ſo little of the con- 
The 3 in it, that I ſhall paſs it over. Addiſon. | 
aue learning let a nymph delight, 
The pedant gets 2 miſtreſs by t. Swift. 
Purſuit of fame with pedants fills our ſchools, ; 
And into coxcombs burniſhes our fools. Young. 


Felton. 


Dryden. | 
l the centre of it was a grim idol; the forepart of the pedeſtal | 


Swift. | 


7 Decay of Piety. | 
ba . 1. J. [maids and HAN ea] Infant | 


PEE 


Pzhbona'prIST, 2. J. [naive and gamen. One that 
olds or praQtiſes infant baptiſm. 


PREL. v. a, [ feler, French; from pellis, Latin.] 
1. To decorticate; to flay. 


The ſkilful ſhepherd peel'd me certain wands, 


, And ſtuck them up before the fulſome ewes. Shakeſpeare. 
2. [from piller, to rob.] To plunder. According to 
analogy this ſhould be written pill. 
Who once juſt and temp'rate conquer'd well, 
But govern ill the nations under yoke, 
Peeling their provinces, exhauſted all 
But luſt and rapine. Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 


Lord-like at eaſe, with arbitrary pow'r 
To peel the chiefs, the people to devour ; i 
Theſe, traitor, are thy talents. Dryden. 


PEEL. 2. / [pellis, Latin; pelure, French.) The 
Kin or thin rind of any thing. 


Peer. #. /. [paelle, French.) A broad thin board with 


a long handle, uſed by bakers to put their bread in 
and out of the oven. | 


Pes'LER, . . [from peel.] 
1. One who ſtrips or flays. 
2. A robber; a plunderer, | 
Yet otes with her ſucking a peeler is found, 
Both ill to the maiſter and worſe to ſome ground. TI 
As 'tis a peeler of land, ſow it upon lands that are rank. rt. 
To PEEP. v.n. [This word has no etymology, except 
that of Skinner, who derives it from opheſn, Dutch, 
to lift up; and of Caſaubon, who derives it from 
orirIng, a /py 3 perhaps it may come from pip, pipio, 
Latin, zo cry as young birds: when the chickens firſt 
broke the ſhell and cried, they were ſaid to begin to 
pip or peep; and the word that expreſſed the act of 
crying, was by miſtake applied to the act of appear- 
ing that was at the ſame time: this is offered till 
ſomething better may be found. ] 
1. To make the firſt appearance. 
She her gay painted plumes diſordered, 
Seeing at laſt herſelf from danger rid, 
Peeps forth and ſoon renews her native pride. Spenſer. 
Your youth | | 
And the true blood, which peeps forth fairly through it, 
Do plainly give you out an unſtain'd ſhepherd, Shakeſpeare. 
England and France might through their amity, 
Breed him ſome prejudice; for from this league, 
Peep'd harms that menac'd him. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
I can ſee hispride | 
Peep through each part of him. e Henry VIII. 
The tim'rous maiden-bloſſoms on each bough 
Peept forth from their firſt bluſhes; ſo that now 
A thouſand ruddy hopes ſmil'd in each bud, AD 
And flatter'd every greedy eye that ſtood. Craſba vv. 
With words not hers, and more than human ſound, 
She makes th' obedient ghoſts prep trembling through the 
ground, Roſcommon. 
Earth, but not at once, her viſage rears, 
And peeps upon the ſeas from upper grounds. 
Fair as the face of nature did appear, 
When flowers firſt peep'd, and trees did bloſſoms bear, : 
And winter had not yet deform'd th' inverted year. Dryd. 
Printing and letters had juſt peeped abroad in the world; and the 
reſtorers of learning wrote very eagerly againſt one another. Arterb. 
Though but the very white end of the ſprout peep out in the out- 
ward part of the couch, break it open, you will find the ſprout of | 
a greater largeneſs. 
So pleas'd at firſt the tow'ring Alps we try, 
And the firſt clouds and mountains ſeem the laſt ; 
But thoſe attain'd, we tremble to ſurvey i 
The growing labours of the lengthen'd way; 
Th' increaſing proſpect tires our wand'ring eyes, 


Dryden. 


any crevice. 
Who is the ſame, which at my window peepse 
Come thick night ! 
That my keen knife ſee not the wound it makes; 
Nor heav'n peep through the blanket of the dark, 
To cry hold. 
Nature hath fram'd ftrange fellows in her time; 
Some that will evermore pcep through their eyes, 
And laugh like parrots at a bag-piper. Shakeſpeare. 
A fool will peep in at the door. Eecliſ. xxi. 23. 
The trembling leaves through which he play d, 
Dappling the walk with light and ſhade, 
Like lattice-windows give the ſpy 
Room but to peep with half an eye. 
All doors are thut, no ſervant peeps abroad, 
While others outward went on quick diſpatch. 
The daring flames For t in, and ſaw from far 
The awful beauties of the ſacred quire 
But ſince it was prophan'd by civil war, 
Heav'n thought it fit to have it purg'd by fire. 
From each tree 
The feather'd people look down to peep on me. Dryden. 
Thoſe remote and vaſt bodies were formed not merely to be pcept 
at through an optick glaſs. | Bentley's Sermons. 
O my muſe, juſt diſtance keep; 


Spenſer. 


 Cleaweland. 


Dryden. 


Dryden, 


Thou art a maid, _ eb not peeps Prior, 
In vain his little children peeping out 
Into the mingling ſtorm, demand their fire. Thomſon. 
Pfr. . %% | 
1. Firſt appearance : as, at the peep and firſt break of 


2. A ſly look. | i 
Would not one think, the almanackmaker was crept out of his 
grave to take t* other peep at the ſtars ? ' Swift. 
Pez PER. 1. /. Young chickens juſt breaking the ſhell, 
| Diſhes I chuſe, though little, yet genteel ; | 


Snails the firſt courſe, and peepers crown the meal. Bramſt. 
PeE"PHOLE. 1. J. [ peep and hole.) Hole through 
Pez"rinGHoLE. { which one may look without being 

diſcovered. : | 
The fox ſpied him through a peepinghole he had found out to ſee 
what news. L' Eflrange. 
By the peepholes in his creſt, 

Is it not virtually confeit, ; 

That there his eyes took diſtant aim ? Prior. 
PEER. n. /. [ pair, French. ] 

1. Equal; one of the ſame rank. 
His peers upon this evidence 
Have found him guilty of high treaſon, Shakeſpeare. 


Amongſt a man's peers, a man ſhall be ſure of familiarity : and 


therefore it is good alittle to keep ſtate, Bacon. 
Oh ! what is man, great maker of mankind ! 
That thou to him ſo great reſpect do'ſt bear 
'That thou adorn'ſt him with ſo bright a mind, : 
Mak'ſt him a king, and ev'n an angel's peer. Davies. 


2. One equal in excellence or endowments. 


Mortimer s Huſbandry. | 


Hills peep o'er hills, and Alps on Alps ariſe. Pope. 
Moſt ſouls but peep out once an age, 
Dull ſullen pris'ners in the body's cage, Pope. 
2. To look lily, cloſely, or curiouſly ; to look through 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


PE G 


All theſe did wiſe Ulyſſes lead, in counſell peer to Jove. 


Chapman. 
In ſong he never had his peer, 
| From ſweet Cecilia down to chanticleer. Dryden, 
3. r ; fellow. 
e all his peers in beauty did ſurpaſs. Spenſer. 
If you did move to-night, 
In the dances, with what ſpight 
Of your peers you were beheld, 
That at every motion ſwell'd. Ben Jonſen. 


Who bear the bows were knights in Arthur's reign, 

Twelve they, and twelve the peers of Charlemagne. Dryden 

4. A nobleman as diſtin from a commoner ; of no 
bility we have five degrees, who are all nevertheleſs 
called peers, becauſe their eſſential privileges are the 


ſame. | 
I ſee thee compaſt with thy kingdom's peers, 
That ſpeak my ſalutation 5 # 
Hail king of Scotland ! Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
King Henry's peers and chief nobility 
Deſtroy d themſelves, and loſt the realm of France. Sbaleſp. 
Be juſt in all you ſay, and all you do; | 
Whatever be your birth, you're ſure to be 
A peer of the firſt magnitude to me. 
To Peek. w.n. [By contraction from appear.) 
1. To come juſt in ſight. | 


As the ſun breaks through the darkeſt clouds, 


So honour peereth in the meaneſt habit. Shakeſpeare. 
Yet many of your horſemen peer, | 

And gallop o'er the field. | Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Ev'n through the hollow eyes of death 

I ſpy life peering. Shakeſpeare. 
See how his gorget peers above his gown, 

To tell the people in what danger he was. Ben Jonſon. 


2. To look narrowly ; to peep. 
Now for a clod-like hare in form they peer, 
Now bolt and cudgel ſquirrels leap do move, 
Now the ambitious lark with mirrour clear 


They catch, while he, fool! to himſelf makes love. Sidney. 


Hell itſelf will paſs away, 
And leave her dolorous manſion to the peering day. Milton, 


Peering in maps for ports, and piers, and roads, 
And every object that might make me fear | 
Misfortune to my ventures. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Fenice. 
Pts RAGE. n./. | pairie, French; from peer.] 
1. The dignity of a peer. 
His friendſhips he to few confin'd ; 
No fools of rank or mongrel breed, 
Who fain would paſs for lords indeed ; 
Where titles give no right or power, 
And peerage is a wither'd flower. Soift, 
2. The body of peers. 
Not only the penal laws are in force againſt papiſts, and their 


number is contemptible, but alſo the peerage and commons are ex- 
cluded from parliament. 


Dryden. 

Pes'rDOM. #. / [from feer.] Peerage, Hinfwerth, 

Pzr'RESS. 2. / _ of peer. ] The lady of a peer; 
a woman ennobled. 


Stateſman and patriot ply alike the ſtocks ; 

Peereſs and butler ſhare alike the box. Pope. 
Pzr'rLEss, adj. [from peer.) Unequalled ; having 
no peer, | | Kc 
| I bind, N 
On pain of puniſhment, the world to weet, 

We ſtand up peerleſs. 

Her peerleſs feature, joined with her birth, 
Approves her fit for none, but for a king, 
Heſperus, that led 
The ſtarry hoſt, rode brighteſt ; till the moon, 
Riſing in cloudy majeſty, at length, 

Apparent queen, unveil'd her peerleſs light. 
; Such muſick worthieſt were to blaze 
The peerleſs light of her immortal praiſe, 
Whoſe luſtre leads us. 

Her dreſs, her ſhape, her matchleſs grace, 
Were all obſerv'd, as well as heav'nly face; 
With ſuch a peerleſi majeſty ſhe ſtands, 

As in that day ſhe took the crown. 


Dryden. 

PEkRLESSNESS, #, /. [from peerle/s.) Univerſal ſu- 

eriority. e ug 

PEE'VISH. adj. [This word Junius, with more rea- 
ſon than he commonly diſcovers, ſuppoſes to be 
formed by corruption from perverſe; Skinner rather 
derives it from bceiſb, as we ſay waſpiſh. 

t. Petulant ; waſpiſn; eaſily offended ; irritable ; ira- 
ſcible ; ſoon angry; perverſe ; moroſe ; querulous ; 
full of expreſſions of diſcontent ; hard to pleaſe. 

; She is peeviſh, ſullen, froward, 


Shak eſpeare. 
Shakeſpeare. 


Milton. 


Milton. 


Proud, diſobedient, ſtubborn, lacking duty. Shakeſpeares 
If thou haſt the metal of a king, : 

Being wrong'd as we are by this peevviſh town, 

Turn thou the mouth of thy artillery, 

As we will ours, againſt theſe ſaucy walls. Shakeſpeare. 


Neither will it be ſatire or pecviſb invective to affirm, that in- 


fidelity and vice are not much diminiſhed. Swift. 
2. Expreſling diſcontent, or fretfulneſs. 
For what can breed more peeviſh incongruities, | 
Than man to yield to female lamentations ? Sidney. 
0 Fi * not 8 5 Shots 
o ſend ſuc iſþ tokens to a king. akeſpeare. 
Thoſe deſerve 6 de docbiy laughed at, that are pecvi . 
angry for nothing to no purpoſe. 'Eftrange. 


PeE'visHLY. adv. | from peeviſh.] Angrily ; queru- 
louſly ; moroſely. 

He was ſo peeviſhy opinionative and proud, that he would neither 
aſk nor hear the advice of any. Hayward. 

PEEVIsHN ESS. u. J. [from peeviſh.) Traſcibility ; 
querulouſneſs ; fretfulneſs ; perverſeneſs. 

Some miſcarriages in government might eſcape through the 
peeviſhneſs of others; envying the publick ſhould be managed with- 
out them. King Charles. 

It will be an unpardonable, as well as Ns Sores if we 
undervalue the advantages of our knowledye, negle& to im- 


prove it. Locke, 
| You may find 
Nothing but acid left behind: 
From paſſion you may then be freed, 
When 4 and ſpleen ſucceed. Sift, 
PEO. n. J. [| pegghe, Teutonick.] 


1. A piece of wood driven into a hole, which does the 
office of an iron nail. 
Solid bodies foreſhew rain; as boxes and pegs of wood, when 
they draw and wind hard. Bacon. 
The teeth are about thirty in each jaw; all of them clavicu- 
lares or peg teeth, not much unlike the tuſks of a maſtiff. Greaw, 
If he be cholerick, we ſhall treat him like his little friend, and 
hang him upon a peg till he comes to himſelf, Addiſen. 
The pegs and nails in a great building, though they are but little 
valued in themſelves, are abſolutely neceſſary to keep the whole 
frame together. Addiſon's Spectator. 


A finer petticoat can neither make you richer, more virtuous, 
Swift, 
2. The 


or wiſe, —_ it hung upon a peg+ 
8 


PE L 


2, The pins of an inſtrument in which the ſtrings are 


ſtrained. 
You are well tun'd now; but I'll let down ; 
The pegs that make this muſick. —_—_— Othello. 
3. To takea Puc lower, To depreſs; to ſink: perhaps 
from relaxing the cords of muſical inſtruments. 
Remember how In arms and politicks, 
We ſtill have worſted all your holy tricks, 
'T repann'd your party with intrigue, 
Wr took your grandees down a peg» 


The nick-name of Margaret. 
Pu. v. 4. To faſten with a peg. 


k I will _ an oak, 8 
nd per thee in his knotty entrails, t | 
Tod howl'd away twelve winters. Shakeſpeare. 
Taking the ſhoots of the paſt ſpring, and peeging them down in 
very rich earth, by that time twelvemonth they will be ready to re- 
move. Evelyn: Kalendar. 
Ir. . / [In low Lat. felfra, not known whence de- 
rived; FAA in Norman, is frippery.] Money; riches, 
he thought of this doth paſs all worldly pelfo — Sidney. 
Hardy elf, 
Thou dareſt view my direful countenance z 
1 read thee raſh and heedleſs of thyſelf, 


Hudibras. 


To trouble my {till ſeat and heaps of precious pelfs Spenſer, 
Of traffick or return ſhe never taketh care; 

Not provident of pelf as many Iſlands are. Drayton. 
Immortal gods, I crave no e; 

1 pray for no man but myſelf. Sbakeſpeare. 
He call'd his money in; 

But the prevailing love of pelf 

Soon ſplit him on the former ſhelf : : 

He put it out again, Dryden's Horace. 
To the poor if he refus'd his pelf, . 

He vs'd them full ns kindly as himſelf, Swift, 


P&'t1Can, „. J. I pelicanus, low Latin; pellican, Fr.] 
'There are two forty of pelicans z one lives upon the water and 
feeds upon fiſh ; the other keeps in deſerts, and feeds upon ſer- 
pents and other reptiles: the pelican has a peculiar tenderneſs for its 
bung; it generally places its neſt upon a craggy rock : the pelican 
s ſuppoſed to admit its young to ſuck blood from its breaſt, almet. 
Should diſcarded fathers 
Have this little mercy on their fleſh 1 
„Tas this fleſh begot thoſe polican daughters. Shakeſpeare. 
The pe/ican hath a beak broad and flat, like the flice of apothe- 
caries, Hakevevill on Providence. 


PELLET, . /. [from fila, Latin; pelote, French.] 
1. A little ball. | 
A cube or pellet of yellow wax as much as half the ſpirit of wine, 
burnt only „er pulſes. Bacon, 


That which is ſold to the merchants is made into little pellets, 
and ſealed, | : andy. 
1 dreſſed with little pellets of lint, Wiſeman's Surgery. 


2. A bullet; a ball to be ſhot. | 
The force of gunpowder hath been aſcribed to rarefactlon of the 
earthy ſubſtance into flame, and fo followeth a dilatation ; and 
therefore, leit two bodies ſhould be in one place, there muſt needs 
allo follow an expulſion of the pellet or blowing up of the mine 1 
but theſe are ignorant ſpeculations z for flame, if there were nothing 
elſe, will be ſuffocated with any hard body, ſuch as a pellet is, or 
the barrel of a gunz ſo as the hard body would kill the flame. Bacon. 
How ſhall they reach us in the air with thoſe pellets they can 
hardly roll upon the ground ? "= L' Eftrange. 
In a ſhooting trunk, the longer it Is to a certain limit, the more 
forcibly the air paſſes and drives the pellet. Ray. 
Pa"LLETKD. 4%. [from al. J Conſiſting of bullets. 
My brave Egyptians all, | 
By the diſcandying of this pelleted ſtorm, 
Lie gravele la. i 
Pirtictk. . / [ pellicula, Latin. ] 
1. A chin ſkin, | 
Aſter the diſcharge of the fluid, the pe/licle muſt be broke, Sharp. 
2. It is often uſed for the film which gathers upon 
liquors impregnated with ſalts or other ſubſtances, 
and evaporated by heat, 
Px'itivoky. n J. [ parietaria, Latin.) An herb. 
PW Uu, adv. [ fefle meſle, French. ] Confuſedly ; 
tumultuoully ; one among another; with confuſed 
violence. 
When we have daſh'd them to the ground, 


"Then defie each ther and el mel! 
Make work upon »urſelves, Shakeſpeare's King John. 
Never yet did int wrettion want 
Such moody beggars, ftarving for a time 
Of Pell mel. havock and confuſion, Shakeſpeare's Henry Iv. 
Aﬀer theſe ſenators have in ſuch manner, as your grace hath 
| heard, battered epiſcopal gyvernment, with their paper-thot, then 


Shakeſpeare, 


| they fall c upon the fervice book, White. 
© knew when to fall on e me, 
Po fall back and retreat as well. Hudibras. 


Pitts. wo [ pellis, Latin. 

Clerk of the elit, an officer belonging to the exchequer, who 
enters every teller's bill into a parchment roll called pellix acceprorum, 
the roll of receipts; and allo makes another roll called pellis exi- 
teu, 4 roll of the dilburſements. | Bailey, 

PELLU'CID. ad}. [ peilucidns, Latin.) Clear; tranſ- 
parent ; not opake ; not dark, , 

The colours are owing to the intermixture of foreign matter with 
the proper matter of the (tone 1 this Is the caſe of agates and other 
coloured ſtones, the colours of ſevetal whereof may be extracted, 
and the bodies rendered ab pelincid as cryſtal, without ſenübiy da- 
maging the texture, Os Woodward. 

If water be made warm in any elles id veſſel emptied of air, the 
Water In the vacuum will bubble and bell as vehemently as it would 
In the open air In a vellel ſet upon the fire, till it concelves a much 
yivater heat, Newton's Optichs, 

P4wivucivbity, 4 /. [from fellucid.) Tranſpa- 
Putivicinnums, f rency; clearneſs; not opacity. 
"The ah is 4 cheat and pellucid menſtruum, in which the luſen- 
ſible particles of diſſolved matter float, without troubling the /- 
tech of the air; when on a ſudden by « precipitation they ka- 
ther into viſible miſty drops that make clouds. Loc be. 
We conſider their eee, and the valt quantity of light 
that paſſes through them Without refleRion, Keil. 
Peur. „%% [from pellir, Latin. 
1. Skin I hide. 
The camel's halt is taken for the (kin or — with the hair upon 
| © Brown Pulgar Krrourt. 

A (cabby tettet on their et will Rick, 

When the raw rain has 'd them tv the quick. Dryden 
a. The quarry of a hawk all torn, Ainfworth, 


Petr MONGRR, „% | pelſis, Latin i felt and monger.] 


A dealer in raw hides. 


To Prwt. wc. eltern, German, Sdisser ; contracted 


from pellet, Mr. Lye. 
i. To 


quency than deſtruQive violence. 
he naked wretches, Whereſbe er you are, 
That dide the peving of this pitite(s — 
Mew ct your hovultleld heads and unfed files, 


Vour ey A «nd window'd raggeinels defend you? ShabeSeere. 


rike with Fa OR thrown. It is generally 
wed of ſomething thrown, rather with teazing fre- 


P E N 


Do but ſtand upon the foaming ſhore, 
The chiding billows ſetm to pelt the clouds. 
No zealous brother ther6 would want a ſtorie 
To maul us cardinals, and 


| 


lt pope Joan. Dryden. 
Obſcure perſons have inſulted men of great worth, and pelted 
them from coverts with little objeQtions, Atterbury. 
The whole empire could hardly ſubdue me, and I might eafily 


with ſtones pe/t the metropolis to pieces, Swift. 
2. To throw; to caſt. 
My Phillis me with pelted apples plies, 
Then tripping to the woods the wanton hies. Dryden. 


Pe'LT1NG. adj. This word in Shakeſpeare ſignifies, 1 
know not why, mean; paltry ; pitiful. 
Could great men thunder, Jove could ne er be quiet; 
For every pelting petty officer 


Would uſe his heav'n for thunder, Shakeſpeare. 
Fogs falling _— land, ; | 

a elting river made fo proud, 

The vn ns ee their continents. Shakeſpeare. 
They from ſheepcotes and poor pelting villages 

Enforce their charity. Shakeſpeare. 
A tenement or pelting farm. Shakeſpeare. 
PE'LYIS. n. J. [Lat.] The lower part of the belly. 


PIN. u. J. [penna, Latin. ] | 


1. An inſtrument of writing. 
Never durſt poet touch a pen to write, 


Until his ink were temper'd with love's ſighs. Shakeſpeare. 
Eternal deities ! 
Who write whatever time ſhall bring to paſs, 
Wich pens of adamant on plates of braſs, _ Dryden. 
He takes the papers, lays them down again; 
And, with unwilling fingers, tries the pen. Dryden. 


He remembers not that he took off pen from paper till he had 
done. Fell. 

1 can, by deſigning the letters, tell what new idea it ſhall exhibit 
the next moment, barely by drawing my pen over it, which will 
neither appear, if my hands ſtand ſtill; or though I move my pen, 
if my eyes be ſhut, Locke, 
2, Feather, 

The he that did his pinions bind, 
Were like main-yards with flying canvas lin'd. * Spenſer, 
3. Wing: + even here it may mean fearher, 

*cather'd ſoon and fledg'd, 
They ſumm'd their pens z and ſoaring th' air ſublime, 
With clang deſpis'd the ground. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
4. [From pennan, Saxon.) A ſmall incloſure; a 
coop. ; 

M father ſtole two geeſe out of a pen. Shakeſpeare. 

The cook was ordered to dreſs capons for ſupper, and take the 


beſt in the pen. | L'Eftrange. 
She in pens his flocks will fold. Dryden's Horace. 

Ducks in thy ponds, and chickens in thy pens, 
And be thy turkeys num'rous as thy hens. King. 


To PEN. v. a, pret. and part. paſſ. pent. [pennan and 
pindan, 1 

1. To coop; to ſhut up; to incage; to impriſon in a 
narrow place. 


Away with her, and pen her up. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
My heavy ſon 
Private in his chamber pens himſelf, Shakeſpeare, 


The plaiſter alone would pen the humour already contained in 
the part, and forbid new humour. Ba 
Their armour help'd their harm, cruſh'd in and bruis d, 
Into their ſubſtance pent. | Milton, 
As when a prowling wolf 
Whom hunger drives to ſeek new haunt for prey, 
Watching where ſhepherds pen their flocks at eve 
In hurdled cotes, amid the field ſecure, 
Leaps o'er the fence with eaſe into the fold. | Milton. 
The glaſs, wherein it is penned up, hinders it to deliver itſelf by 
an expanſion of its parts. | Boyle. 
The prevention of miſchief is preſcribed by the Jewiſh cuſtom ; 
they pen up their daughters, and permit them to be acquainted with 
none. | Harvey en Conſumptions. 
Ah ! that your buſineſs had been mine, 
To pen the ſheep. | Dryden. 


2. [From the noun ; pret, and part. paſl. penned.] To 


write, It probably meant at firſt only the manual 
exerciſe of the pen, or mechanical part of writing ; 
but it has been long uſed with relation to the ſtile or 
compoſition, 
Fot prey theſe ſhepherds two he took, 
Whoſe metal tiff he knew he could not bend | 
With hearſay pictures, or a window look, | 
With one good dance or letter finely penn'd. Sidney. 
I would be loath to caſt away my ſpecch ; for, beſides that it is 
excellently well penn'd, I have taken great pains to con it. Shakeſp. 
Read this challenge, mark but the penning of it. Shakeſpeare. 
A ſentence ſpoken by him in Engliſh, and penned out of his 
mouth by four good ſecretaries, for trial of our orthography, was 
let down by them. | Camden's Remains. 
He frequented ſermons, and penned notes with his own hand. 
Haysvard en Edvard VI. 
The precepts penned, or preached by the holy Apoſtles, were as 
divine and as perpetual in reſpect of obligation. White. 
The digeſting my thoughts into order, and the ſetting them down 
in writing was neceſſary ; for without ſuch ſtrict examination, as 
the penning them affords, they would have been disjointed and rov- 
ing ones. | Digby on the Soul. 
Almoſt condemn'd, he mov'd the judges thus 1 
Hear, but inſtead of me, my Oedipus 
1 hearing with applauſe, at th' end 
Freed him, and ſaid, no fool ſuch lines had pern'd. Denbam. 
Gentlemen ſhould extempore, or after a little meditation, ſpeak 
to ſome ſubject without penning of any thing. Locle. 
Should I publiſh the praiſes that are ſo well penned, they would 


do honour to the perſons who write them. Addiſon. 
Twenty fools I never ſaw 
Come with petitions fairly penn'd, 
Defiring 1 ſhould Rand their friend. Swift. 


Pe NAL. adj. [pexel, French; from pena, Latin.) 
1. Denouncing puniſhment ; enacting puniſhment, 
Gratitude plants ſuch generoſity in the heart of man, as ſhall 
more effectually incline him to what is brave and becoming than 
the terror of any penal law. South, 
2. Uſed for the purpoſes of puniſhment; vindictive. 
, Adamantine chains and penal fire. Milton. 
PsNA'LITY. . , penalits, old French.) Liableneſs 
to 1. condemnation to puniſhment. 
We # 5 the _ denied the Antipodes, and ſome unto the 
ity of contrary affirmationsz but the experience 
can now allert them beyond all dubitation. A — 
Px'NALTY. #./. [trom penalirs, old French. ] 
1. — „ cons 4 judicial infliction. 
. cal power is a right of mak laws with penalti 
and conſequently all leſs perattier, for brett 3 
ploying the force of the community in the execution of laws. Locke. 
Beneath her footſtool, ſcience groans in chains, 
And wit dreads exile, penaltier, and pains. 


2. Forfeiture upon non-performance. 8 
Lend this money, not as to thy friend, 
But lend it rather to thine enemy, 
Who, if he break, thou may'R with better face 
Frack the penalty, Sboteſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 


con. 


Ray. 
Pg'npuLUM. n./. [ pendulus, Latin; pendule, French.] 


PEN 


Pencs. . /. The plural of 
nies, by a 3 alain G. — from " 
quial ſpeech. Pidity of cally, 

The ſame ſervant found one of his fellow. 
Owned 


him an hundred pence, and took him þ ſervant, Which 


- 344 the 
Px"NC1L. . % Thor 1 4 Latig.] Grout, Mrs, 
1. A ſmall bruſh of hair which Painters di 
colours. * Þ in they 
The Indians perfectly repreſent athery 
ſee drawn with pencils. ys in f Whtorrer thy 
Pencils can by one ſlight touch reſtore 11955 
Smiles 5 1 changed face, that wept | 
For t e groves green liv'ries 
For thee the graces lead the 88 — 
And nature's ready pencil paints the flow'rs, 
A ſort of pictures there is, wherein the colours Drin, 
pencil on the table, mark out very odd figures. lad i) ch 
The faithful pencil has deſign'd La, 


Some bright idea of the maſter's mind, 
Where a new world leaps out at his 
And ready nature waits upon his hand. : 
2. A black lead pen, with which cut to a bal, 17. 
write without ink. | Point the, 

Mark with a pen or pencil the moſt 

books you deſire to remeniber. en things in the 
J. Any inſtrument of writing without ink War, 
To PEx'NCIL. v. un. [from the noun. : 
Painting is almoſt the natural man; 
For fince diſhonour trafficks with man's na 
He 3 outſide : pencil d figures are " 
Ev'n ſuch as they give out. Shak , 
Pulſe of all kinds diffus'd their es pe- of Alen. 
Where nature pencils butterflies on flow'rs,© * | 
Pe'npaNT. #. /. [ pendant, French, ] 
1. A jewel hanging in the ear. 
The ſpirits 
Some thrid the mazy ringlets of her hair, 
Some hang upon the pendents of her ear. | 
2. Any thing hanging by way of ornament, *** 
Unripe fruit, whoſe verdant ſtalks do cleaye : 
Cloſe to the tree, which grieves no leſs to leave 
The ſmiling pendant which adorns her fo, 
And until Autumn on the bough ſhould grow, 
3. A pendulum. Obſolete, 

To make the ſame pendant go twice as faſt ay It die 
every undulation of it in half the time it did, make 
which it hangs, double in geumetrical proportion to 
which it hanged before. Digly m th, 

4. A ſmall flag in ſhips. on 
PE 'NDENCE. 1. J. [from pendeo, Latin,] lopeneß; 
inclination. as, 

The Italians give the cover a graceful penden 1 
ing the whole breadth into nine parts, w er divid. 
the elevation of the higheſt top or ridge from the loweſt. py ve 

PE NDENCY. #. . [from pendeo, Latin, ] Suſpenſe : 
delay of deciſion. , 

The judge ſhall pronounce in the princi 

appellant allege pendency of ſuit, ON Wal hi 

Pez NDENT. adj. ¶ pendens, Latin; ſome wri a 
te 

from the French.) N r 


] To Paint, 


Wit 


» Or mah 
the line, g 
the line a 


1. Hanging. 
| * in green ſhe ſhall be looſe enrob' d 
With ribbons pendent, flaring about her head. 
I ſometimes mournful verſe indite, and ſing 
Of deſperate lady near a purling txeam, 
Or lover pendent on a willow tree. 


2. Jutting over. 


Shakeſpeare 


Philips, 
A forked mountain, or blue promontory 


With trees upon't, that nod unto the world, 
And mock her eyes with air. 


Shaleſpeare, 


3. Supported above the ground. 
of They brought, by wond'rous art 
Pontifical, a ridge of pendent rock 
Over the vex'd abyſs. Milton's Paradiſe Loft 


PENDING. adj. [ pendente lite.) Depending; r. 
maining yet undecided, 
A 2 Pending ſuit with the dioceſan, ſhall be defended in the 
poſſe on. Ayllf. 
PENDULO'SITY. 1 dee, pendulous.) The ſtate 
Peg'nDuLOUsNE8s, F of anging ; ſuſpenſion, 
His ſlender legs he encreaſed by riding, that is, the humour 
deſcended upon their pendulofity, having no ſupport or ſuppeda- 


neous ſtability. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
PE'NDULOUS. adj. [ pendulus, Latin.] Hanging; 
not b below. 
the plagues, that in the pendulous air 


Hang fated o'er men's faults, light on thy daughters. Shateſp. 
Bellerophon's horſe, framed of iron, and placed between two 
loadſtones with wings expanded, hung pendulous in the airy Brown, 
The grinders are furniſhed with three roots, and in the upper 
jaw often four, becauſe theſe are pendulous. 


Any weight hung ſo as that it may eaſily ſwing back- 
wards and forwards, of which the great law 1s, that 
its oſcillations are always performed in equal time. 
Upon the bench I will ſo handle em, 
That the vibration of this pendulum 
Shall make all taylors yards of one 
Unanimous opinion. Hudibrar 


PE'NETRABLE. adj, [yenetrable, French; penetrabi 
lis, Latin. ] 


1. Such as may be pierced; ſuch as may admit the 


entrance of another . 
Let him try chy dart, 
And pierce his only penetrable part. Dodo. 


2. Suſceptive of moral or intellectual impreſſion, 
I am not made of ſtone, 
But penetrable to your kind entreaties. 

ace, 


And let me wring your heart, for fo 
If it be made of Ae ſtuff, Shakeſpeare's Homlet 
PENETRABILITY. . / [from penetrable.) Suſcepi- 


Ps'NETRAIL. . /. [| penctralia, Latin.) Interior 

parts. Not in uſe, 
The heart reſiſts purulent fumes, into whoſe penetrails to ink- 

nuate ſome time muſt be allowed. Hareq · 


Pa"nETRANCY. . . [from pexctrant,] Power of en- 
PE'NETRANT. 2%. ¶ penetrant, French. ] 


a penetrant ſpirit, 


Shakeſpeare | 


tering or * . 
The ſubtillty, aRivity and of its effluvia no obſtacle ca 
ſtop or repel, but they will make their way through all bodies. Ag. 


Having 


the power to pierce or enter; ſharp; ſubtile. 
If the operation of theſe ſalts be in convenient glaſſes * 
| warmth, the aſcending ſteams may eaſily be caught and n 


p E N 


ingled with ſome diſſolvent juices, is evacuated into 


The 2 * it is further ſubtilized and rendered ſo fluid 
the inte = that the finer part finds its way in at the ſtreight 
20 pu the lacteous veins. 3 Ray. 

15 NETRATE. v. 4. [ Penetro, Latin j penetrer, 
, E * 
. to enter beyond the ſurface; to make 
I : a - 
way inte other oily ſubſtances, the moſt penetrating. 
Marrow 15 of F Arbutbnot on "16K 
aſfect the min . 
. 8 reach the meaning. | 
j here ſhall we clearly ſee the uſes of theſe things, which here 
T too ſubtile for us to penetrate. | Ray. | 
15 Py NETRATE» V. *. 
To make WAY» 2 the highe 8 
J Court virtues bear, like gems, gheſt rate, 
mm where heav'n's influence ſcarce can penerrate? 
3 the ſame ſun with all diffuſive rays 
Smile in the roſe, and in the diamond blaze, 
We praiſe the ſtronger effort of his pow'r, 
And always ſet the gem above the flow'r. Pope. 


-e way by the mind. 
To e Ty farther than r tap we rather fancy than 
if — 4 are not yet penetrated into the inſide and reality of the 
know, 4 Locke. 
— riox. 3. J. [ penetration, French; from pe- 


5 alt. or . 
"The ad of entering into any body. 
b It warms 
The univerſe, and to each inward part 
With gentle penetration though unſeen | 
Shoots inviſible virtue even to the deep. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Mental entrance into any thing abſtruſe. 
F A p:nctration into the abſtruſe difficulties and depths of modern 
4a and fluxions, is not worth the labour of thoſe who deſign 
cither of the three learned profeſſions, Watts. 
Acuteneſs ; ſagacity. : 
þ The proudeſt admirer of his own parts might conſult with others, 
though of inferior capacity and penetration. Watts. 
Px6TRATIVE. adj. [from penetrate. ] 
1. Piercing ; ſharp 3 ſubtile. : | 
le not air be too groſs, nor too penetrative, nor ſubject to any 
noi ſomeneſs from ſens. : | Wotton. 
1. Acute; ſagacious; diſcerning. 
o 0 thou, whoſe penetrative wiſdom found 
The ſouth ſea rocks and ſhelves, where thouſands drown'd. 
F Fs Swifts Miſcellanies. 
ing the power to impreſs the mind. | 
. n f Would' ſt thou ſee 
Thy maſter thus with pleacht arms, bending down 
His corrigible neck, his face ſubdu'd 
To penetrative ſhame. — Shakeſpeare. 
Pr veTRATIVENESS. #. fo [from penetrative.] The 
quality of being penetrative, 3 
Pincuin. 2. / [anſer magellanicus, Latin.] 
1. A bird, This bird was found with this name, as is 
ſuppoſed, by the firſt diſcoverers of America ; and 
mgvin ſignifying in Welſh a white head, and the 
head of this fowl being white, it has been imagined 
that America was peopled from Wales; whence Hu- 
dibras : | 
Britiſh Indians nam'd from penguins. 1 
Cru gives another account of the name, deriving it 
from pinguis, Latin, fat ; but is, I believe, miſtaken. 
The penguin is ſo called from his extraordinary fatneſs : for 
though he be no higher than a large gooſe, yet he weighs ſome- 
times ſixteen pounds; his wings are extreme ſhort and little, alto- 
gether vnuſeful for flight, but by the help whereof he ſwims very 
(viſtly. e | Grew's Muſæum. 
2. Aſtuit. : 
The penguin is very common in the Weſt Indies, where the juice 
of its fruit is often put into punch, being of a ſharp acid flavour: 
there in allo a wine made of the juice of this fruit, but it will not 
keep good long. Miller. 


PENI'NSUL A. n. /. [Latin, pene inſula; peninſule, Fr.] 
A piece of land almoſt ſurrounded by the fea, but 
joined by a narrow neck to the main. 


Aſide of Milbrook lieth the peninſula of Inſwork, on whoſe neck- 
land ſtandeth an ancient houſe. Carew. 


Pex1'NSULATED. adj. [from peninſula.] Almoſt ſur- 
rounded by water. | 

PENITENCE. mn. . [ penitence, French; panitentia, 

| Latin.) Repentance ; ſorrow for crimes ; contrition 


for fin, with amendments of life or change of the 
alfedions, 


Death is deferr'd, and penitence has room 

To mitigate, if not reverſe the doom. Dryden. 

PENITENT. adj. [ penitent, French; panitens, Lat.] 

Repentant ; contrite for fin ; ſorrowful for paſt tranſ- 
greſions, and reſolutely amending life. 


Much it joys me 
To ſee you become ſo penitent. Shakeſpeare. 
Nor in the land of their captivity | 
Humbled themſelves, or penitent beſought 
The God of their forefathers. Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 


Provoking God to raiſe them enemies; 
From whom as oft he ſaves them penitent. 
The proud he tam'd, the penitent he chear'd, 
Nor to rebuke the rich offender fear d; 
His preaching much, but more his practice wrought, 
, Aliving ſermon of the truths he taught. 
PiieitavT, 3. 


1. One forrowful for ſin. 


Milton. 


Dryden. 


Concealed treaſures ſhall be brought into uſe by the induſtry of 


converted penitents, Whoſe carcaſes the impartial laws ſhall dedicate 
to the worms of the earth. Bacon, 

repentance, which is formed by a grateful ſenſe of the divine 
$0dneſs towards him, is reſolved on while all the appetites are in 


their irength ; the penitent conquers the temptations of fin in their 
Full force, Rogers. 


„ One under cenſures of the church, but admitted to 


pennance, 


f The counterfeit Dionyfius deſcribes the practice of the church, 


the catechumens and penitents were admitted to the leſſons and 
Plalms, and then excluded. Stilling fleet. 


One under the direction of a conſeſſor. 


| nog, Pede 
ſtrange, that a rational man ſhould adore leeks and gar- 


Pixny'aaran, v. J. 


tiale, low I. 2 R 
— atin.] A 


enitenciel, French; paniten- 
ok direQting the degrees of 


| 


The penitentials or book of pennance contained loch matters as 
related to the impoſing of pennance, and the reconciliation of the 
perſon that ſuffered pennance. Ayliffe. 


ENITE NTIARY, . /. [ penitencier, French; pœniten- 
tiariut, low Latin. 


1. One who preſeribes the rules and meaſures of pen- 
nance. 


Upon the loſs of Urbin, the duke's undoubted right, no peniten- 
tiary, though he had ehjoined him never fo ſtraight pennance to 
expiate his firſt offence, would have counſelled him to have given 
over purſuit of his right, which he proſperouſly re- obtained. 


Bacon. 


of pennance. Ayliffe' | 

c Iyliffe's Parergon. 
2. A penitent ; one who does pennance. | 
A priſon reſtrained John Northampton's liberty, who, for abuſ- 
ing the ſame in his unruly mayoralty of London, was condemned 
hither as a perpetual penitentiary. Carew. 
To maintain a painful fight againſt the law of fin, is the work 
of the penitentia | Hammond, 
«+ The place where pennance is enjoined, Ain/worth. 
E NITENTLY. adv. [from penitent.] With repent- 
ance z with ſorrow for ſin; with contrition. 

Pe'NKN1FE. . J. ¶ pen and knife.] A knife uſed to 


cut pens. 


Some ſchoelmen, fitter to guide penknives than ſwords, preciſely 
ſtand upon it. | | Bacon. 
We might as ſoon fell an oak with a penknife. Holyday. 


Pe"NMAN. 2. J. [pen and man. 


1. One who profeſſes the act of writing. 
2. An author; a writer, 


The four evangeliſts, within fifty years after out Saviour's death, 
conſigned to writing that hiſtory, which had been publiſhed only by 
the apoſtles and diſciples z the further conſideration of theſe holy 
Penmen will fall under another part of this diſcourſe. Addiſon. 

The deſcriptions which the evangelifts give, ſhew that both our 
bleſſed Lord and the holy penmen of his ſtory were deeply affeQed. 

- | : Atterbury. 

PE NNACHED. adj, [ pennachè, French.) Applied to 
flowers when the ground of the natural colour of 
their leaves is radiated and diverſified neatly without 
any confuſion. Trevoux, 

Carefully protect from violent rain your pennac bed tulips, cover- 
ing them with matraſſes. 5 8 Evelyn. 

PE'NNANCE. . . [ penence, old French ; for gore.) 
Infliction either publick or private, ſuffered as an ex- 
preſſion of repentance for ſin. 

And bitter pennance, with an iron whip, 
Was wont him once to diſciple every day. 
Mew her up, 
And make her bear the pennance of her tongue. Shakeſpearee 
No penitentiary, though he had enjoined him never ſo ſtralght 


8 to expiate his firſt offence, would have counſelled him to 
ave given over the purſuit of his right. Bacon. 


The ſcourge 

. Inexorable, and the torturing hour 
Calls us to pennance. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
A Lorrain ſurgeon, who whipped the naked part with a great rod 
of nettles till all over bliſtered, perſuaded him to perform this pen- 
nance in a ſharp fit he had. Temple. 
Pz"nNANT. 1. J. ¶ pennon, French.] 
1. A ſmall flag, enſign, or colours. 


2. A tackle for hoiſting things on board. Ainſworth, 


Pe'NNATED. adj. [ pennatus, Latin.] 
1. Winged. | 


| Spenſer. 


plants as grow directly one againſt another on the 

ſame rib or ſtalk ; as thoſe of” aſh and walnut- tree. 
Quincy. 

Pe'nner. 2. J. [from pen.] 

1. A writer. 

2. A pencaſe. Ainſavorth, So it is called in Scotland. 

Pe'NNILESS. adj. [from penny.] Moneyleſs; poor; 
wanting money. 


lour. 
Her yellow locks criſped like golden wire, 
About her ſhoulders weren looſely ſhed, 
And when the wind * them did inſpire, 
d 


They waved like a pennon wide diſpred. Spenſer. 
Harry ſweeps through our land 

With pennons painted in the blood of Harfleur. Shakeſpeare. 
High on his pointed lance his pennon bore, | 

His Cretan fight, the conquer'd Minotaur. Dryden. 


PE'NNY. 2. /. plural pence. [penix, Saxon. | 
1. A ſmall A wich e 9 a ann : a 
nny is the radical denomination from which Eng- 
iſh coin is numbered, the copper halfpence and 
farthings being only nummorum famuli, a ſubordinate 
ſpecies of coin. 1 OA | | 
She ſighs and ſhakes her empty thoes in vain, 
Dryden. 


No filver penny to reward her pain. 
One frugal on his birth-day fears to dine, 
Does at a penny's coſt in herbs repine. Dryden. 


2. Proverbially. A ſmall ſum. 
Vou ſhall hear 
The legions, now in Gallia, ſooner landed 
In our not fearing Britain, than have tidings 
Of any penny tribute paid. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
We will not lend thee a penny» e 

Becauſe there is a latitude of gain in buying and ſelling, take not 
the utmoſt penny that is lawful, for although it be lawful, yet it is 
not ſafe. Taylor's Holy Living. 

3. Money in general. | | 
Pepper and Sabean incenſe take ; 
And with poſt-haſte thy running markets make; 
Be ſure to turn the penny. Dryden. 

It may be a contrivance of ſome printer, who hath a mind to 

make a penny . Swift Miſcellany. 
Pe'NNYROYAL, or pudding graſs. n. J. [ pulegium, Lat.] 

A plant. Miller. 
Ps 'NNYWBIGHT. . J. [ fenny and weight.] A weight 

containing twenty-four grains troy weight. 

The Sevile piece of eight is 'F pennyweight in the pound worſe 
than the Engliſh ſtandard, weighs fourteen 8 contains 
thirteen pennyweight, twenty- one grains and fifteen mites, of which 
there are twenty in the grain of ſterling ſilver, and is in value forty- 
three Engliſh pence and eleven hundredths of a penny. Arbutbnot. 


Pz'NNYW1E. adj. [ penny and wiſe.] One who ſaves 


niggard on improper occaſions. 
not penny wiſe; 


P:'nnyWoORTH. 2. J. [ penny and aworth.] 
1. As much as is bought for a penny. 


2. Any purchaſe; any thing bought or ſold for money. 


The great penitentiary with his counſellors preſcribes the meaſure | 


2. Pennated, amongſt botaniſts, are thoſe leaves of | 


Pz"NNON. n. J. [ pennon, French.) A ſmall flag or co- 


 Pe"nsIvENEss. 1. J. [from per/ive.] Melancholy; 


ſmall ſums at the hazard of larger; one who is 2 


riches have wings and fly away of themſelves. | 


Bacon. 


P E N 
As for corn it is nothing tiatural, ſave only for batley and oats, 


and ſome places for rye; and therefore the larger ths 
. 5 14 5 


x Pirates may make cheap penn worth of their pillage, 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 


And purchaſe friends. 
I fay nothing to him, for he hath neither Latin, French, nor 


Italian, and you may come into court, and ſwear that I have a poor 
pennyworth of the Engliſh. Shakeſpearee 

Lucian affirms, that the ſouls of uſurers after their death are' 
tranſlated into the bodies of aſſes, and there remain certain days for 


poor men to take their pennyworths out of their bones and fides by 
cudgel and ſpur, Peachame 


Though in purchaſes of church lands men have uſually the 
cheapeſt pennyworths, yet they have not always the beſt it's , 
| our. 
3. Something advantageouſly bought; a purchaſe got 
for leſs than it is worth. 
For fame he pray'd, but let the event declare 
He had no mighty penn worth of his pray 'r. 
4. A ſmall quantity. 
My friendihip I diſtribute in pennywworths to thoſe about me and 
who diſpleaſe me leaſt. Swift. 
PE'NSILE. adj. [ pewfilir, Latin, ] 
1. Hanging; ſuſpended. 
Two trepidations; the one manifeſt and local, as of the bell when 
it is penile ; the other, ſecret of the minute parts. 


Bacon. 
This ethereal ſpace, 
Vielding to earth and ſea the middle place, 
Anxious I aſk you, how the penfile ball 
Should never ſtrive to riſe, nor never fear to fall. Prior. 


2. Supported above the ground. 

The marble brought, erects the ſpacious dome, 
Or forms the pillars long-extended rows, 
„ On which the planted grove and penſile garden grows. Prior. 

PE "NSILENESS, 1. J. [from penfile.] The tate of hang- 
ing. 

PENSION. . /. [ penſion, French.] An allowance 
made to any one without an equivalent. In Eng- 
land it is generally underſtood to mean pay given to 
a ſtate hireling for treaſon to his country. 


A charity beſtowed on the education of her young ſubjefts hes 
more merit than a thouſand penſions to thoſe of a higher fortune. 


| Addiſon's Guardian. 
He has lived with the great without flattery, and — a friend to 


men in power without penſions. P 
Chremes, for airy penſions of renown, 2 
Devotes his ſervice to the ſtate, and crown, Young 
To PENSION. v. a. [from the noun.) To ſupport by 
an arbitrary allowance. | 
One might expect to ſee medals of France in the higheſt perfec- 
tion, when there is a ſociety penſſoned and ſet apart for the deſign- 
ing of them. Addiſon on Medals. 
The hero William, and the martyr Charles, 
One knighted Blackmore, and one penfion'd Quarles. Pope. 
Pe"N810NARY. adj. [ penfionnaire, - French,] Main- 
_ tained by penſions. | 
| Scorn his houſhold policies, 
His filly plots and penſionary ſpies. Donne, 
„They were devoted by pen/ienary obligations to the olive. Herve. 
Pe 'n810NER. #. / [from 7 
1. One who is ſupported by an allowance paid at the 
will of another; a dependant. 
Prices of things neceſſary for ſuſtentation, grew exceſlive to the 
hurt of penſſoners, and all hired ſervants. Camden. 
: dreams, 
The fickle penfioners of Morpheus' train, Milton. 
Thoſe perſons whom he truſted with his greateſt ſecret and 
greateſt buſineſs, his charity, ſeldom had recourſe to him, but he 
would make enquiry for new penſioners. Fell. 
The rector is maintained by the perquiſites of the curate's office, 
and therefore is a kind of penſioner to him. | Collier. 
2. A ſlave of ſtate hired by a ſtipend to obey his maſter. 
In Britain's ſenate he a ſeat obtains, | | 
And one more penſioner St. Stephen gains. Pope. 
PE'NSIVE. adj. [ pen/f}, French; pen/ivo, Italian.] 
1. Sorrowfully thoughtful ; ſorrowful ; mournfully ſe- 
rious; melancholy. 


Think it Rill a work, which they in their pegſive care for 
the well beſtowing of time account waſte, | Hooker » 
Are you at leiſure, holy father? 
— My leiſure ſerves me, penſive daughter, how. Shakeſpeares 
Anxious cares the pen/ave nymph oppreſt, 
And ſecret paſſions labour'd in her breaſt, Pope. 
2. It is generally and properly uſed of perſons; but 
Prior has applied it to things. 
We at the ſad approach of death ſhall know 
The truth, which from theſe penſive numbers flow, 
That we purſue falſe joy, and ſuffer real woe. Prior. 
Pe"NSIVELY. adv, [from pen/ive.] With melancholy ; 
ſorrowfully ; wit 222 ſeriouſneſs. 
| So fair a lady did I ſpy, 
On herbs and flowers ſhe walked pen/ively 
Mild, but yet love ſhe proudly did forſake. Spar: 
Or- 
rowfulneſs; gloomy ſeriouſneſs. 
Concerning the bleſſings of God, whether they tend unto this life 
or the life to come, there is great cauſe why we ſhould delight more 


in giving thanks than in making requeſts for them, inaſmuch as 
the one hath pen/iveneſs and fear, the other always joy ORR. 
| o0her« 
Would'ſt thou unlock the door 
To cold deſpairs and gnawing penſiveneſs Þ Herbert, 
PenT. part. paſſ. of pen. Shut up. 
| Cut my lace aſunder, | 
That my pent heart I ſome ſcope to beat. Sbaleſp. 
The ſon of Clarence have I pent up cloſe, Shakeſpearee 
The ſoul pure fire, like ours, of equal force ; 
But pert in lech, muſt iſſue by diſcourſe. Dryden. 
Pent up in Utica he vainly forms 


A poor epitome of Roman greatneſs, Addiſon's Cato. 
PENTACA'PSULAR, adj. [with and cap/ular.) Having 
five cavities. | N 
PE"NTACHORD. adj. ¶ viii and xogd9.] An inſtrument 
with five ſtrings. 
—— ROUS, adj. [wil and i%ga.] Having five 
os. | 
The pentaedrous columnar coralloid bodies are compoſed of plates 
ſet lengthways, and paſſing from the ſurface to the axis. Woodward. 
PE'NTAGON. . / [ Pentagon, French; wii and 
yoria.] A figure with five angles. 
I know of that famous you at Capralora, caſt by Baroccio into 
the form of a pentagon with a circle inſcribed, Morton. 
PEN TAO AL. adj. [from pentagon.] Quinquangu- 
lar; having five angles. 
The N being cut 3 „ ity 2 omen ths * 
made u a meihes, with a pentagonal ſtar in . 
Seek ama. we 2 Wedward on Foffils. 
PanTA METER. #./. [ pentametre, French; ęentametrum, 


| Latin.) A Latin verſe of five feet. 


Mr. 


PunTA'sTICK, %% [with and gix®.) A compoſition 


a — —ê— 


PEO 


Mr, Diftich may poſſibly play ſome perrameters upon us, but he 
ſhall be anſwered in Alexandrines. | = Addiſon» 


PanTA'NGULAR. adj. [wii and angular.) Five cor- 
1 7 and bony ſcales ſtand in rows, ſo as to make the fleſh 
almoſt pentangular. Grew. 

PenTAPE TALOUS. adj, [with and wilanw.] Having 
five petals or leaves. | 

pr'n TAU TAS T. v. J. [ pentaſpaſte, French; with and 
Cudo.] An engine with five pullies. Did. 


conſilting of five, verſes, | 
PE&'NTASTYLY. 1. /. were and Crude. ] In architec- 
ture, a work in which are five rows of columns. Didi. 
Py'nTATEUCH. n. /. [with and Twyd; pentateugue, 
French.) The five books of Moſes, 
The author in the. enſuing part of the pentateuch makes not un- 
frequent mention of the angels, Bentley. 
PE/NTECOST, . / (he ; pentacefte, French. ] 
1. A feaſt among the Jews, 

Pentecoſt (Gignifies the fiftieth, becauſe this feaſt was celebrated the 
Aftieth day after the Gxteenth of Niſan, which was the ſecond day 
of the featt of the patlover : the Hebrews call it the feaſt of weeks, 
becauſe it was kept ſeven weeks after the paſſover ; they then 
offered the firſt fruits of the wheat harveſt, which then was com- 
pleted i It was inſtituted to oblige the Iſraelites to repair to the temple, 
there to acknowledge the Lord's dominion, and alſo to render thanks 
to God for the law he had given them from mount Sinai, on the 
filtieth day after their coming out of Egypt» Calmet. 

2. Whitſuntide. 
Tie fince the nuptial of Lucentio, , 


Come pentecoſh as quickly as it will 
5 20 3 a Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 


Some tive and twenty years. 
peur Os A. adj, [from penteco/t.] Belonging to 
Whitſuntide, | 
[ have compoſed ſundry collecta, made up out of the church 
collette, with ſome little variation z as the colleC&ts adventual, qua- 
drageſimal, patchal or pentecgftal. | Sanderſon, 
Pu ntHouss, . /. bent, from pente, French, and 


hou/e.] A hed hanging out aſlope from the main 


1 * 

'This is the penthenſe under which Lorenzo deſir'd us to make a 
ſtand, Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
Sleep ſhall neither night nor day | 
Hang upon his penthouſe Hd, Shakeſpeare. 
"The Turks lurking under their penthouſe, laboured with mat- 
tocks to dig up the Foundation of the wall, Xnolles. 
'Thoſe defenſive engines, male by the Romans into the form of 
penthou es, to cover the ailailants from the weapons of the beſieged, 
would he preſently batter in pieces with ſtones and blocks. Wilkins, 

My penthouſe eye-brows and my ſhaggy beard 


Ottend your ſight ; but thete are manly fans. Dryden. 
Ahe s evI1 rain 
Drops from ſome penthouſe on her wretched head Roxue. 


PMT. 7 / (aentir, French; pendice, Italian, It 
is commonly ſuppoled a corruption of penthouſe ; but 
perhaps gentire is the true word.] A Roping roof, 

. Climes that fear the falling and lylng of much ſnow, ought to 
provide more inclining praticess Motion. 

Py'nTILE. . /. [ pent and * A tile formed to co- 
ver the ſloping part of the roof: they are often called 

antiles. | 

© Pentiles ave thirteen Inches long, with a button to hang on the 

laths ; they are hollow and circular, Maxon. 

Pun up. part. adj. | peut, from pen and %.] Shut up, 

Cloſe pent vp guilty, 
Rlve your concealing continents, Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 

ENU LTIMAT E. adj, [| penultimus, Latin.) Lat 
but one. | 5 

PINUM UAA. nf, hw and wmbra, Lat.] An im- 
_ (hadow ; that part of the ſhadow which is 

ralf light, 

he breadth of as Image anfwered to the ſun's diameter, and 
Was about two inches and the eighth part of an inch, including the 
perm bras Newton. 

PNGs, 4% [from penaria, Latin. 

1. Niggardly ; {paring ; not liberal ; ſordidly mean. 

What more cat our ehe reaſon grant 
o the large whale or caſtled elephant ? Prior, 
2, SCcant ; not plentitvl, 
Same perwriow [pring by chance appear'd 

Scanty of water, Addiſon. 

PN U OGH, adv, [from penurious.] Sparingly ; 

not plentifully, 

PV Nu kiovaSNtss, . V [from penuricns.] 

1. Niggardlineſs ; parlimony, 

If we conſider the infinite induſtry and eve ive, of that people, 
it is no wonder that, notwithitanding they turnith as great taxes as 
hel neighbours, they make a better figure, Addiſen. 

2. deantiinels ; not plenty, 

PENURY, #. / | penuria, Latin,] Poverty; indi- 
gence, | 

The provry of the ecclefiaſtical eftate, Iooker, 

ho can perfectly declaie | 
The wondrous cralle of thy infancy ? 
When thy great mother Venus firſt thee bare, 
Bega of plenty an of Periyys Spenſer, 
S oOrmetiines a | Kin 
Then treaton makes me with my tell a beggar z 
And to un; then cruthing Penney 
Vertuades mo, 1 was better when a king ; 
hen am King's again. NSbato/peare's Richard I, 
All innocent they were expoled to hardhip and pinury, which, 
without you, they could never have cle aped, N Spratt, 
Let them not Kill be obſtinately bind, 
Still to divert the good denen d, 
Or with malignant enge 
10 Nuve the royal Virtues of his wm. nl D. yen. 
May they not judhy to our climes uphraid ; 
Khortnels of night, and N of ſhade ? Pp, tor, 
Proxy, af. | paeexie, Latin.) A lower. Aliller, 
A phyſician had often tied the f++"y root unſealonably gathered 
without fuecot:t i but having gathered I when the decrealing moon 
pattes unde Aries, and tied the flit wot about the necks of his pa- 
wende, he had tived more than one trom eptteptical fits, 
Parr, . [ priple, French; populus, Latin.) 
i, A nation ; thote who compoſe a community, In 
this ſenſe Is read peoples, 
Prophely again before many poopie and nations and tongues. 


A * ie * 


Revelations, N Ie. 


Ants are a prople not firong, you they prepare their meat in tum« 
ry 


Prowed TY 
What I the eU but the propee 7 eee, XXM 25 


woe, the popes are the elty, 
2. "The vulgar. | 
| mult like beats or common e dye, 
Untets you write wy ogy : 
The knowing artift may 
Judge better than the gerte, but a play 


Neal; Poare's Corielanese 


C. 


P E R 


Made for delight, | | 
If you —— it not, has no excuſe. Waller. 
3. The commonalty ; not the princes or nobles, 
Of late 
When corn was given gratis, you repin'd, 

Scandal'd the ſuppliants z for the people call'd them 
Time-pleaſers, flatterers. : Shakeſpeare. 
Myſelf ſhall mount the roſtrum in his favour, b 
And ſtrive to gain his pardon from the people. Addiſon. 

4. Perſons of a particular claſs, ; 
If a man temper his actions to content every combination of 


le, the muſick will be the fuller. Bacon, 
. red flower in the ſtubble fields country people eall the 
wincopipe. Bacon. 


5. Men, or perſons in general, In this ſenſe, the word 


people is uſed indefinitely, like ou in French. 
The frogs petitioning for a king, bids people have a care of ſtrug- 
gling with heaven. | L' Eftrange. 
People were tempted to lend by great premiums and large ntereſt. 
Sewift"s Miſcellanies. 
Watery liquor will keep an animal from ſtarving by diluting the 
fluids ; for people have lived twenty-four days upon nothing but 
water. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
People in adverſity ſhovld preſerve laudable cuſtoms, Clariſſa, 
To ProrLe. v. 4. [ peupler, French.) To ſtock with 
inhabitants, 3 f 
Suppoſe that Brute, or whoſoever elſe that firſt peopled this iſland, 
had arrivgd upon Thames, and called the iſland after his name 
Britannia, Raleigb's Hiſtory, 
He would not be alone, who all things can; 
But pcopled heav'n with angels, earth with man. Dryden. 
Beauty a monarch is 
Which kingly power magnificently proves 
By crouds of ſlaves, and peopled empire loves. Dryden. 
A peopled city made a deſert place. Dryden. 
Imperious death directs his ebon lance z 
Peoples great Henry's tombs, and leads up Holben's on 
rior 
PerA'STICKS, u. J. e Medicines which are 
good to help the rawneſs of the ſtomach and digeſt 
crudities. Di#, 


Pu"PPER, mn. ff [ piper, Latin; poivre, French. ] 

long, which are three different fruits produced by three diſtinct 
plants 1 black pepper is a dried fruit of the ſize of a vetch and round- 
ith, but rather of a deep brown than a black colour: with this 
we are ſupplied from Java, Malabar, and Sumatra, and the plant 
has the ſame heat and fiery taſte that we find in the pepper: white 
Pepper is commonly factitious, and prepared from the black by tak- 
ing off the outer bark z but there is a rarer ſort, which is a genuine 


and dried, of an inch or an inch and half in length, and of the 
thickneſs of a large gooſe quill, Hill. 
Scatter oer the blooms the pungent duſt 
Of pepper, fatal to the froſty tribe. 
To Pr'erPER, v. a, [from the noun. ] 
1. To ſprinkle with pepper, 
2. To beat; to mangle with ſhot or blows. 

I have peppered two of them z two I have paid, two rogues in 
buckram ſuits, . Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Pz"pPERBOX. 2. / [pepper and box.] A box for hold- 
ing pepper. 

1 will now take the leacher; he cannot creep into a halfpenny 
purſe nor into a pepperbox. Shakeſpeare 
Pe"rPERCORN. 2. J. [pepper and corn.] Any thing of 

inconſiderable value. 

Our performances, though dues, are like thoſe peppercorns which 
frecholders pay their landlord to acknowledge that they hold all from 
him. ä Bey le. 

Folks from mud-wall'd tenement 
Bring landlords peppercorn for rent. Prior, 
Pe'yyrkMINT, . /. [| pepper and mint; piperitis.] 

Mint eminently hot. 
PrTERWOoRT. . /. [ pepper and wort.) A plant. 
Miller. 
Pk"PTACK, adj. [wimlind;e ] What helps digeſtion, 
Ainſworth, 
Prracu'rr, adj. [peracutus, Latin.] Very ſharp; 
very violent, 

Malign, continual peracute fevers, after moſt dangerous attacks, 
ſuddenly remit of the ardent heat, Harvey. 
PrRADV HX TUR ER. adv. [ par adventure, French. ] 

1. Perhaps; may be; by chance. 
That wherein they might not be like unto either, was ſuch fer- 
adventure as had been no whit leſs unlawful. Hooker. 
Ax you return, viſit my houſe; let our old acquaintance be re- 
new'd j peradwenture 1 will with you to court. Shakeſpeare. 
What peradwenture may appear very full to me, may appear very 
erude and maimed to a ſtranger. = Digby. 
2. Doubt; queſtion. It is ſometimes uſed as a noun, 
but not gracefully nor e 
Though men's perſons ought not to be hated, yet without all 


prvadwenture their practices juſtly may. South. 
To PERA'GRATE. v. a. | peragro, Lat.] To wan- 
der over; to ramble through, Did. 


PrURAGRA'T10N. 2. J. [from peragrate,] The act of 
paſſing through any ſtate or ſpace, 

A month of peragration is the time of the moon's revolution from 
any part of the zodiack unto the ſame again, and this containeth but 
twenty ſeven days and eight hours. Brown. 

The moon has two accounts which are her months or years of 
revolution z one her periodick month, or month of peragraticn, 
which chiefly reſpeets her own proper motion or place in the 20- 
diack, by which ſhe like the ſun performs her revolution round the 
zodiack trom any one point to the fame again. 


To PERA'MBULATE. v. a. | perambulo, Latin.] 


| 1. 'To walk through. 


2. To ſurvey, by paſſing through. 
Perſons the lov deputy ſhould nominate to view and prrambulate 
Irith territories, and thereupan to divide and limit the ſame. 
| Davies on Ireland, 
3. To viſit the boundaries of the pariſh. 
BRAMBULA TION, n. /. [from perambulate.] 
1. 'The ach of paſſing through or wandering over. 
The duke looked (till for the coming back. of the Armada, even 


when they were wandering and making their perambulation of the 
northern teas, Bacon, 


2. 4A travelling ſurvey, 2) 

France is a Iquare of five hundred and fifty miles traverſe, 
thronging with ſuch multitudes, that the general calcul, made in 
the lait prrambuiation, exceeded eighteen millions. Hewel. 

3. A viltrit; limit of juriſdiction. 

It might in point of conſcience be demanded, by what authority 
a private perton can extend a perſonal cotrection beyond the perſons 
and bounds of his own perambulation ? 


4 on of the bounds of the pariſh annually per. 


forme 


Preca'ss. adv. [parand caſe.] Perchance; perhaps. 


| Not uſed, 
4 


We have three kinds of pepper ; the black, the white, and the 


fruit naturally white: long pepper is a fruit gathered while unripe | 


Thomſon's Spring. 


6 ng 


Holder on Time. 


PER: 


A virtuous man will be virtuous in 1; 
theatro, though percaſe it will be more bonne, an not Only ig 
an heat which is doubled by reflexlon. Y Blory and fame. 
Pe"RCEANT. adj. [pergant, French ons Nan. 

netrating. Obſolete. 7, Piercing, pe. 
Wond'rous quick and perceant was his ſprigh 
Pe; Ay eagles eyes, that n the ſun. t ; 

ERCEI'VABLE. adj, [from perceive, Fahr. 
ſuch as falls under perception. ] Perceptibie, 

The body, though it really moves, yet 
diſtance wit | fone other bodies, as Valk 88 dent Perceival 
minds will follow one another, ſeems to = deas of our 


Own 
clocks. Kill; an the hang of 
That which we perceive when we fee figure, ay Lets, 


ſight, is nothing but the termination of colour, 
PERCEI'VABLY. adv. [from perceivable,) 1 (Loc 
manner as may be obſerved or known. uch 
To PERCEIVE. v. a. 2 Latin.) 
1. To diſcover by ſome ſenſible effects. 
Conſider, 
When you above perceive me like a crow, 
That it is place which leſſens and ſets off. 85 
2. To know; to obſerve. alghunn. 
Eu perceived in his ſpirit, that they ſo reaſoned Within then 
ves. 5 
His ſons come to honour, and h c Mart, i. ö. 
_ t low, but he eur it 3 Wie Fu * 
ill we ourſelves ſee it with our ow ON 
our own underſtandings, we are ſtill in the dart and perceive it dy 


How do they come to know that La. 
themſelves do * perceive it? FOTO think, when they 
3. To be affected by. Tack, 
The upper regions of the alr pere ; 
of 8 the air here = e is oft mitte 
PERCEPTIBI LILY. 2. J. [from perceptibli. 85 
1. The ſtate of being an object of the fd. or mi 
the ſtate of being perceptible. n 


2. Perception; the power of perceiving. A 
The illumination is not ſo bright and faltet dor prope 
extinguiſh all perceptibility of the reaſon. "2 6 


PERCE'PTIBLE. adj. | perceptible, French; gerade, 


LINK] a he a may een or obſerved 
0 ſound is produced but with a perceptible * 
with ef. refitnce of the air poker nl. XN A 
When I think, remember, or abſtract; theſe intri 
of my mind are not perceptible by my fight, Tara 2 
or feeling. ö Hale's Origin of Math 
It perceives them immediately, as being immediately objeQted t 
and perceptible to the ſenſe ; as I perceive the ſun by my aa H . 
In the anatomy of the mind, as of the body, more good will yh 
crue to mankind by attending to the large, open, and pere 4 
parts, than by ſtudying too much finer nerves. | mw 
PerCEPTIBLY, adv. [from pereeptible.] In fork a 
manner as may be perceived. : 
The woman decays perceptibly every week, Pope, 
PERCEPTION, 3. J. | perception, French; pereeptio 
Latin, ] | ; 


. IN power of perceiving ; knowledge; conſciouſ. 
nets, 
Matter hath no life nor perception, and is not conſcious of its 
own exiſtence. Bentley's Sermons, 
Perception is that act of the mind, or rather a paſſion or impreſ. 
ion, whereby the mind becomes conſcious of any thing; as when 
I feel hunger, thirſt, cold, or heat. Wat. 
2. The act of perceiving ; obſervation. 
3. Notion ; idea. | 
By the inventors, and their followers that would ſeem not to 
come too ſhort of the perceptions of the leaders, they are magnified, 
i Hale's Origin of Mund ind. 
4+ The ſtate of being affected by ſomething, | 
Great mountains have a perce/ tion of the diſpoſition of the air to 
tempeſts ſooner than the vallies below); and therefore they ſay in 
Wales, when certain hills have their night caps on, they men 
miſchief. Bacin, 
This experiment diſcovereth perception in plants to move towards 
that which ſhould comfort them, though at a diſtance. = Bactn, 
PERCE'PTIVE. adj. [ perceptus, Lat.] Having the 
power of 1 | 
There is a difficulty that pincheth : the ſoul is awake and folli- 
cited by external motions, for ſome of them reach the percep!ire 
region in the moſt ſilent repoſe and obſcurity of night: what is it 
then that prevents our ſenſations ? Glanvile, 
Whatever the leaſt real point of the eſſence of the perceprive part 
of the ſoul does perceive, every real point of the perceptive mutt 
perceive at once. More's Divine Dialeguer, 
PERCEPTI'VITY. n. /. [from ſterceftive.] The power 
of perception or thinking. Locke, 


PERCH. 2. /. [ perca, Latin; perche, French. ] 
The perch is one of the ſiſhes of prey, that like the pike and 
trout, carries his teeth in his mouth: he dare venture to kill and 
deſtroy ſeveral other kinds of fiſh : he has a hooked or hog back, 
which is armed with Riff briſtles, and all his ſkin armed with thick 
hard ſcales, and hath two fins on his back 2 he ſpawns but once 4 
year, and is held very nutritive, Walton's Aug. 
PeRCH. . / [ fertica,. Latin; perche, French. ] 
1. A meaſure of five yards and an half; a pole, 
2. [ ferche, French.) Something on which birds roo 
or ſit. | 
For the narrow perch 1 cannot ride. : Dede 
To PERCH. v. n. | perchgr, French; from the noun.) 
To ſit or rooſt as a bird. 
He percheth on ſome branch thereby, ; 
To weather him und his moiſt wings to dry» Sper 
The world is grown ſo bad, GEE 
That wrens make prey, where eagles dare not perch. Salt. 
The morning muſes perch like birds, and ling 
Among his branches. Crafton 
Let owls keep cloſe within the tree, and not perch upon — 
boughs. 158 
n They wing'd their flight aloft, then ſtooping low, 97 
Pereb'd on the double tree, that bears the golden bouth . 073 
Glory, like the dazzling eagle, ſtood 
Perch'd on my bever in the Granic flood; 
When fortune's ſelf my ſtandard trembling bore, No 
And the pale fates ſtood frighted on the ſhore. | : 
Hoſts of birds that wing the r air, Dad 
Percb'd in the boughs, had nightly lodging there. 7 
To Prach. v. 4. To place on a perch. 1 
It would be notoriouſly perceptible, if you could perch 2 
a bird on the top of ſome high ſteeple. 
As evening dragon came, 
Aſſailant = the perched rooſts, 
And neſts in order rang'd 0 M4, 
Of ſome villatic fowl. 6 Milton's Age . 
PsxCHa'NCs. adv. { fer and chance.] Perhaps; pe 
adventure. | 
| How long within this wood intend you ſtay — gal hr. 
— Perchance till after Theſeus wedding day * * ve 
Finding him by nature little ſtudlous, ſhe choſe rat \ 
him with ornaments of youth; as dancing and fencing) e. 


aim then perchance at a courtier's life. Och 


P 


a 
os aithßeld ballad pere bance to embalm the memory of the 
paris candles uſed in E 


inn were lor © Bentley. 


Pen 


VIM" , the (ole percipient, which hath animadverſion and 
The * called, and the body is only the receiver of cor- 
— fahreflols. ; L Sce/ fis. 
t * . 
e in the extended percipient perceives the whole, but only 
Nothing in t 5 More s Divine Dialogues. 
ec088- 1. /. [per and che.) Concluſion ; laſt 
2 Obſolete. 


the perrleſe of the ſame verſe, vagabond is underſtood for ſuch 
ah a5 travelleth in fear of revengement. 


6 E KCOLATE. v. 4. [ percolo, Lat.] To ſtrain 


through | 
* ©. nces of fact are percolated through a vaſt period of ages. 
Theevidence cf ph Origin 9 Mankind, 
col TION» . J. [from percolate.] The act of 
1 ning ; purification or ſeparation by ſtraining. 
fa iments touching the ſtraining and paſſing of bodies one 
5 another, they call percolation. Bacon, 
mo palſing through the veins of the earth is rendered freſh and 
de, which it cannot be by- any 
the ſaline particles will paſs through a tenfold filtre. ; Ray. 
U bescv“ss. V+ 4. [ percuſſus, Latin.] To ſtrike. 
0 — percuſſid by air giveth a noiſe; as in blowing of the fire 
py bellows 3 and ſo likewiſe flame pefcuſſing the air ſtrongly. Bacon. 
P;pcu's$10N+ Fe J. [ percufſio, Lat. percuſſion, French. ] 
1 The act of ftriking ; ſtroke, - | 
With thy grim looks, and 
The thunder-like percuſſion of thy ſounds, ' 


Thou mad ſt thine enemles ſhake. Shakeſpeare. 
The percuſſion of the greater quantity of air is produced by the | 
greatrels of the body percuſſing. Bacon. 


Some note, that the times when the ſtroke or percuſſion of an 
ennjous eye doth moſt hurt are, when the party envied is beheld in 
gl. Bacon's Eſſays. 

Ide vibrations or tremors excited in the air by percuſſion, con- 
Ynve a little time to move from the place of percuſſion in concentric 
ſpheres to great diſtances. | Newton's Optic ls. 

Marbles taught him percuſſion and the laws of motion, and tops 
the centrifagal motion. Arbutbnot and Popes 

1. Effect of ſound in the ear. 
In double rhymes the percuſſion is ſtronger, + _ Rymer, 
Pricu'r1ENT. #. /. [ fercutiens, Latin.) Striking ; 
having the power to ſtrike. - 

Inequality of ſounds is accidental, either from the roughneſs or 

elliquity of the paſſage, or from the doubling of the RR | 
acone 
Pun1'rion, 1. J. ¶ perditio, Latin; perdition, Fr.] 
1, Deſtruction; ruin; death. 

Upon tidings now arrived, importing the meer perdition of the 

iſh fleet, every man puts himſelf in triumph. Shakeſpeare. 

We took ourſelves for free men, ſeeing there was no danger of 
our utter perdirion, and lived moſt joyfully; going abroad, and ſee- 
lag what was to be ſeen. Bacon. 

Wick let us part! Perdition's in thy preſence, 
And horror dwells about thee ! Addiſon's Cato. 
1. Loss. 
There's no ſoul loſt, 
Nay not ſo much perdition as an hair 
Betid to any creature in the veſſcl 


Thou faw'ſt ſink. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
$. Eternal death. 


As [fe and death, mercy and wrath, are matters of knowledge, 
il men's ſalvation and ſome men's endleſs perdition are things ſo 
oppoſite, that whoever doth affirm the one, muſt neceſſarily deny 
the other, Hooker. 
Men once fallen away from undoubted truth, do after winder 
for ever more in vices unknown, and daily travel towards their eter- 
nal fo dition. ; Raleigh's Hiſtory. 
Pao B. adv, [This word, which among vs is ad- 
werbially taken, comes from the French perdue, or 
ſalorn dope: as, perdue or advanced centinel.] 
Clole; in ambuſh. 
Few minutes he had lain ferduc, 
| Ta guard his deſp'rate avenue. Hudibras. 
Prxpotous. adj. [from erde, Lat.] Loft; thrown 
away, | 
There may be ſome wandering perdulws wiſhes of known im- 
Poſſibilities; as a man who hath committed an offence, may wiſh 
he had not committed it: but to chuſe efficaciouſly and impoſlibly, 
53s impoſſible as an impoſſibility. Bramball. 
PROURABLE, adj. | perdurable, Fr, perduro, Lat.] 
illing; long continued. A word not in uſe, nor 
Kcented according to analogy. 
Contels me knit to thy deſerving Nh cables of perdurable tough: 
dels, Shakeſpeare's Othells. 


O prrdurable ſhame; let's ſtab ourſelves. Shakeſpeare. | 

| The vig' rous ſweat 
1 Doch lend the lively ſprings their perdurable heat. Drayton. 
bunny, ad. [from perdurable.] Laſtingly. 


Why would he, for the momentary trick, 


Be Prrdurably fin'd ? Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſure. | 
"DURATION, mn. fe [ perdurb, Latin.) Long conti- - 
dance, Ain 


: wort h. 
"REGAL. adj. I French.] Equal. Obſolete. 


Whilom thou waſt wa th the beſt, 
And wont tv make the jolly ſhepherds glad; 
65 5 With piping and dancing, did paſs the reſt. 
ire REGRINA 1E. 


travel ; 


Spenſer, 
v. n. | peregrinus, Latin.) To 
*; to live in foreign countries, Did. 
N oN. #. . [from peregrinus, Lat.] Tra- 
abode in foreign countries, | | 

\ azreed between them, what account he ſhould give of his 


* en abroad, Bacon's Henry VII. 
3 nod amilo to obſerve the heads of doQtrine, which the apoſtles 
0 Publich in all their peregrinations- Hammond. 


Donny 90 not contend to have the earth paſs for a paradiſe, we 
betts ha dn) as the land of our peregrination, and aſpire after a 
Worn.” Bentley. 
old French; peregrinut, 
: native; not domeſtick. 
"ceived opinion, that putrefaction is cauſed by cold or 
aud pretetnatutal heat, is but nugation. Bacen.' 


REGRINE adj ., 
q 0 o in, 
Latin, foreign 1 [er a” 


Meri 
"th 


bs. PT, v. a. | peremptes, Latin.] To kill; to 
Nor 3 A law term. 
te gg any objeRtion, that the cauſe of appeal is 2 by 
! an appeal ; becauſe the office of the judge 
ance is perempted. 


nen o 
uu lach ing continues 


.. 


at, 5 ngland in 
c + times ; alſo the larger ſort of wax candles, 
aries hy ee upon the air, 8 
e 7. . |, 3 Latin.] Perceiving ; 
pete! the power o perception. 
having cle of religion bath credibility enough for them; yet theſe 
Not J quicklighted gentlemen can wink and ſwallow this 
cautious inion about percipient atoms. . 1 
| fon and perception are not inherent in matter av ſuch z for 
1 


very ſtock. or ſtone would be a percipient and rational | 


ener. 1. J. One that has the power of per- 
a | 


colations we can make, but | 


PER 


f. [ peremptio, Latin; peremption, 


PERETMPTIUR. 2. 


French.)] 


Cruſh; extinction. Law term. 


lick, leſt ſuits ſhould be rendered perpetual. 


tion. Bacon's Holy Wa 
Some organs are ſo 

\ terim. 

In all conferences it was inſiſted perempterily, 


the one way or the other. ; 
Never judge peremptorily on firſt appearances. 


neſs ; abſolute deciſion ; dogmatiſm. 


of opinion; the other a poſitiveneſs in relating matters of fact. 


remptoire, French; from peremprus, killed.) Do 


poſtulation. 
5 If T entertaine 
As peremptorie a defire, to levell with the plaine 
A citie, where they loved to live; ſtand not betwixt my ire 
And what it aimes at. Ch 


of which he ſhall ſhew no cauſe. 
To-morrow be in readineſs to go ; 


and dogmatical in our determinations. 


ful oppoſition againſt the doctrine which he taught. 
PERENNIAL. adj. | perennis, Latin. 
1. Laſting through the year. 


the difficulty would be greater. 
2, Perpetual; unceaſing. 


The matter wherewith theſe perennial clouds are raiſed, is the 
that ſurrounds them. | 


PexE"NwITY. 2. /. [from perennitas, Lat.] 
of laſting through all ſeaſons; perpetuity. 


and vapours, I conclude from the perennity of divers ſprings. 


tive nor redundant. 


the end whereto they were inſtituted, 
Anon they move 


Fair dame! I am not to you known, 
Though in your ſtate of honour I am fperfef. 
I do not take myſelf to be fo perfe# in the privileges of Bohem 
as to handle that part; and will not offer at that I cannot maſter 


| ſenſe chiefly theological. | 
My parts, my title, and my perfect ſoul 
Shall manifeſt me rightly. 
Thou ſhalt be perfef? with the Lord thy God. 
4. Confident ; certain, 
Thou art perfe then, our ſhip hath touch'd upbn 
The deſerts of Bohemia. 


arfaire, French. ] 


to its due ſtate. 


I'll perfe# him withal, and he ſhall bring you 


Before the duke. 


erfect. 


Jupiter the peryecter. 
PERFE'CTION. . /. [ x Sola Lat. perfection, Fr. 
1. The tate of being perfect. 


This r of inſtance was introduced in favour of the pub- 
SA 


> peremptorily neceſſary, that the extinguiſh- 
ment of the ſpirits doth ſpeedily low, but yet ſo as there is an in- 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
that the king muſt | 


Some talk of letters before the deluge z but that is a matter of 
mere conjecture, and nothing can be peremptorily determined either 


Wedward. 
- Clarif 
PERE MPTORINESS. 2. /. [from peremptory.] Pofitive- | 


Peremptorineſs is of two ſorts; the one a magiſterialneſs in matters 


PERE'MPTORY, adj. [ peremptorius, low Latin; pe- 


matical; abſolute ; ſuch as deſtroys all further ex- 


As touching the apoſtle, wherein he was ſo reſolute and — 8 
tory, our Lord Jeſus Chriſt made manifeſt unto him, even by in- 
tuitive revelation, wherein there was no poſſibility of errour. Hooker. | 

He may have fifty-fix exceptions peremprorily againſt the jurors, 

K 


South. 
The more modeſt confeſs, that learning was to give us a fuller 


diſcovery of our ignorance, and to keep us from being peremptory | 


li 
He would never talk in ſuch a peremptory and diſcouraging man- 
ner, were he not aſſured that he was able to ſubdue the moſt power- 


Addiſon. 


If the quantity were preciſely the ſame in theſe perennial fountains, 


Harvey, 
Equality 
That ſprings have their origin from the ſea, and not from rains 
Derham's Phyfico-Theology. 

PE'RFECT. adj. [ berfrctus, Latin; parfait, French.] 
1. Complete; conſummate; finiſhed ; neither defec- 


We count thoſe things perfect, which want nothing requiſite for 
Hooker . 


Shakeſpeare. 


Bacon. 
3. Pure; blameleſs ; clear; immaculate, This is a 


Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
Deut. xviii. 


Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
To PERFECT. v. &. | perſefus, from perficio, Latin; 


1. Lo finiſh; to complete z to conſummate; to bring 


If we love one another, God dwelleth in us, and his love is per- 


In ſubſtances reſt not in the ordinary complex idea commonly | 


Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſure. | 
Pz'RFECTER. . J [from perfe?.)] One that makes 


This practice was altered; they offered not to Mercury, but to 
} Broome on the Odyſſey» | 


Man doth ſeek a triple perfection; firſt a ſenſual, conſiſting in 
thoſe things which very life itſelf requireth, either as neceſſary 
ſupplements or as ornaments thereof; then an intellectual, conſiſt 
ing in thoſe things which none underneath man is capable of; 


P E R 


True virtue being united to the heavenly grace of faith makes up 
the higheſt perfection. Milton on Education. 
No human underſtanding being abſolutely ſecured from mittake 
by = eftion of its own nature, it follows that no mari can be 


PeRE MPToORILY, adv. [from peremprory.] Abſolute- Funky Faq e 3 Tillotſone 
| Iy £ pottively ; ſo as to cut off all farther debate. Have been by Need to ful per filo brought, Dryden, 
— 3 them peremptoriſy. : Daniel. Too few, or of an improper figure and dimenſion to do their duty 

t to ſpeak. peremptorily or concluſively, touching the point of | jn perfection. Blackm 
poſlibility, till they have heard me deduce the means of the execu- 7 


The queſtion is not, whether goſpel perfection can be fully at- 
tained; but whether you come as near it as a fincere intention, and 
careful diligence can carry you. | . 

2. Something that concurs to produce ſupreme excel- 

lence. In this ſenſe it has a plural. 


Fe 


yield to what power was required, ' Clarendon. What tongue can her perfection: tell, 
God's laws peremptorily injoin us, and the things therein implied | In whoſe each part all pens may dwell? Sidney. 
do ſtraitly oblige us to partake of the holy ſacrament. Kertlexvell. An heroick poem requires, as its laſt perfictiun, the accompliſh. 


ment of ſome extraordinary undertaking, which requires more of 
the aQive virtue than the ſuffering. Drydens 
3. Attribute of God. | 
If God be infinitely holy; juſt, and good, he muſt take delight in 
thoſe creatures that reſemble him moſt in tueſe per fections. Atterbury. 
4. Exact reſemblance, 


To PeRFECTIONATE. v. a, ¶ perfectionner, Fr. from 
perfection.] To make perfect; to advance to perfec- 


a. 


Government of the Tongue. nis ; 
Self- conceit and peremptorineſs in a man's own Aden bot . 2 3 ou Fre ſed by Dryden, but not 
commonly reputed vices. Tillotſan. ceived, nor worthy of reception. 


Painters and ſculptors, chuſing the moſt elegant natural beauties, 
er the idea, and advance their art above nature itſelf in her 
ndividual productions; the utmoſt maſtery of human performante. 

D den. 
He has founded an academy for the progreſs and 2 of 
painting. Dryden. 
PeRFECTIVE, adj. [from perfef.) Conducing to 
bring to perfection: with of. 
Praiſe and adoration are actions perfefive of our ſouls. Morez 
Eternal life ſhall not conſiſt in endleſs love; the other faculties 
ſhall be employed in actions ſuitable to, and f erfettive of their na- 


tures. 6 en the Creation. 
PzRFRE"CTIVELY. adv. [from egg. In ſuch a 
to perfection. 


. 


195 manner as brin 


rend ie not; n 2 As virtue is ſeated fundametitally in the intellect, fo Ave 
g Not mas of ors Shaheſpuare in the fancy; ſo that virtue is the force of reaſoh in the conduct 2 
In mortal fury is half ſo peremptery, | our actions and paſſions tb a good end. Grews 
As we to keep this city. Shakeſpeare's Kin n | PERFECT LY. adv. [from perfect.] 
Though the'text and the doQtine run 2 and % lute, | 1. In the higheſt degree of excellence. 
whoſoever denies Chriſt, ſhall aſſuredly be denied by him; yet fill | 2, Totally ; completely. : 
there is a tacit condition, unleſs repentance intervene. 1 


Chawing little ſponges dipt in oil, when perfe#ly undet water, he 
could longer ſupport the want of reſpiration” Boyle. 
Words recal to our thoughts thoſe ideas only which they have 
been wont to be ſigns of, but cannot introduce any perfecliy new 
and unknown ſimple ideas. Lockes 
3. ExaQtly ; accurately; 
„We know bodies and theit properties moſt perfectly. 
PERFECTNESS. 2. J. een perfect. 


1. Completeneſs ; conſummate excellence; perfection. 


ere 


Loc ke. 


2, Goodneſs; virtue. A' ſcriptural word. 
For 1 charity, which is the of perſetFneſss Col. iii. 14. 
fea | 3* Is this your perfecrneſi f Shakeſpeares 


PERFI'DIOUS. 2%. [ perfdur, Latin; perfide, Fr.] 
1, Treacherous ; falſe to truſt; guilty of violated faith, 
Tell me, perfidiovs, was it fit Ay 
To make my cream a perqulſite, 
And ſteal to mend your wages? 


| Widow and Cat. 
2. Expreſſing (roachery 
O ip 


z proceeding from treachery, 
irit accurs'd, 

Forſaken of all good, I ſee thy fall 

Determin'd, and thy hapleſs crew involv'd 

In this perfidious fraud. Milton 
PERF1 DIOUSLY, adv. 8 perfidious.] Treacherouſ- 


In pe Her phalanx. | Milton. ly 3 by breach of 8 
See Fg * 1 e len He has betray d your buſineſs, and given up, 
Whoever thinks a perfe&? work. to ſee : For certain drops of ſalt, your city Rome. Shakeſpeare; 
Thinks what ne'er was, nor is, nor & er ſhall be P They eat perfidiouſly their words, = 
As full as perfect in : "rl = heart, , PA. And ſwear their ears through two inch boards. Hudibrass 
Fully informed ; full Ocilf, | | ho Can he not deliver us poſſeſſion of ſuch places as would put him 
„ mn > Frieda) rin in a worſe condition, Whenever he ſhould perfidiouſly renew the war ? 
0 — - ns ag * lies; wift's Miſcellunies. 
ur men more perfect in the uſe of arms, . 
8 2 n; Pari DIOUSNESS., u. J. [from perfidious.] The qua- 
Then reaſon wills our hearts ſhould be as good. Shakeſpeare. | lity of being perfidious. 


Some things have a natural deformity in them; as perjury, per- 
fdiouſneſs, and ingratitude. Tillotſon; 
PE'RFIDY. 3. /. [| perfidia, Latin; perfidie, French, ] 
Treachery ; want of faith; breach of faith. 
Pe'RPLABLE, adj. [from perflo, Latin.) Having the 


wind driven through. : 
[ perflo, Latin.) To blow 


To PE'RFLATE. v. a. 
through, 
If eaſtern winds did perflate our climates more frequently, they 
would clarify and refteſh our air. 3 Harvey. 
The firſt conſideration in building of cities, is to take theni 
open, airy, and well perflated. Arbuthnot on Air. 
PeRFLA'TION. 2. J. [from perflate.] The act of blow- 
ing through. | ' 
Miners, by perflations with large bellows, give motion to the air; 
which ventilates and cools the mines. oodxwarg. 


To PERFORATE. v. a. [ ferforo, Lat.] To pierce 


ia, 


f with a tool; to bore. | | 
4 . now muſt per fecf my renown; . Draw the bough of a low fruit tree newly budded without twiſt- 
With that I govern'd him that rules this iſle. Waller. ing, into an earthen pot perforate at the bottom, and then cover the 


pot with earth, it will yleld a very large fruit. Bacen's Nat. Hiſt. 


n G f A perforated bladder does not ſwell. Boylts 
received, but enquire into the nature and properties of the things | f e Ude e 
oY "wg yle pervades the pores 
themſelves, and thereby perfect our ideas of their diſtin —_ = „ reed en . 2 blur 
; Le The aperture was limited by an opaque circle pl tween the 
e e . at once, leſt by variety} ehe- glaſt and the eye, aild perforated in the middle with a little 
What toil did honeſt Curio take round hole fot the rays to paſs through to the eye, MNetuton's Opt. 
To get one medal wanting yet, Worms per forate the guts. g Arbutbnot. 
And perf all his Roman ſet? en Prior, * e e 1. % N perforate.] | 
. ake ſkilful ; to inſtruct fully. 1. The act of piercing or boring. . 
2. To m eee Bro . The likelieſt bh is a perforation of the body of the tree in ſe- 


veral places one above another, and the filling of the holes. Bacon. 
The induſtrious perforation of the tendons of the ſecond joints of 
fingers and toes, and the drawing the tendons of the third joints 
through them. More's Divine Dialogues, 
Hole; place bored. 
That the * ſhould be made ſpongy, and with ſuch perforu- 
tions as to admit paſſage to the milk, are arguments of providence. 
Ray on the Creation: 
PeriroRA'TOR. #. J. [from perforate.) The inſtru- 
ment of boring. 
The patient placed in a convenient chair, dipping the trotar 
in oil, ſtab it ſuddenly through the teguments, and withdrawi 


] 


yy hay , the Pe, ferater, leave the waters to empty by the canula, Sharps 
l iritual and divine, conſiſting in thoſe things whereunto l 
22 DA way bit cannot here attain. Hooker. PeERFO RCB. adv, [ per and e orce.] By violence ; vio- 
It is a judgment maim d and moſt imperfect, ; lently. i 
That will confeſs perfection ſo could err ; Guyon to him leaping, ſtald 
Againſt all rules of nature. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 10 hand, that trembled as one terrify d; 


And 


4 Action; ſomething done. 


PEM AME. . J | from perform, ] 


P E R 


And though himſelf were at the ſight diſmay'd, 
Vet him per force reſtrain'd, Spenſer. 
ealous Oberon would have the child, 
But ſhe perſorcs withholds the loved boy. Shakeſpeare. 
She amaz'd, her cheeks 
All trembling and ariſing, full of ſpots, a 
And pale with death at hand, 2 ſhe breaks 
Into the inmoſt rooms, Peacham on Poetry» 
To PERFORM. v. a. [ ferfornare, Italian, ] To ex- 
ecute ; to do; to diſcharge ; to atchieve an under- 
taking z to accompliſh. 
All three ſet among the foremoſt ranks of fame for great minds to 
attempt, and great force to. perſurm what they did attempt. Sidney. 
Haſt thou, ſpirit, 
Perform'd to point the tempeſt that I bad thee ? Shakeſpeare. 
What cannot you and I perform upon 
"Th wguarded Duncan ? Shakeſpeare's Macheth, | 
I will ery unto God that performeth all things for me. Pjalms. 
Let all things be performed after the law ot God diligently. 
1 Ejdras, viii. 21. 
Thou, my love, 
Perform his fun'rals with paternal care, Dryden. 
You per form her office bn the ſphere, 
Born of her blood, and make a new Platonick year. Dryden. 
He effectually performed his part, with great integrity, learning, 
and acuteneſs ; with the exattneſs of a ſcholar, and the judgment 
of 4 complete divine, ; Waterland. 
7 Proe. wv. n To ſucceed in an attempt. 
When a poet has performed admirably in ſeveral illuſtrious places, 
we ſometimes alſo admire his very errours. ; Watts. 
PenvronMAntt, adj, [from perform.] Pratticable ; 
ſuch as may be done. 
Men forget the relations of hiſtory, affirming that elephants have 
no joints, whereas their actions are not performable without them, 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Prxvo'RmMance. v. l from perform. ; 
1. Completion of ſomething deligned ; execution of 
ſomething promiſed, , 
mms promiſes were, as he then was, mighty; 
nut his perfor mance, as he now ia, nothing. Shakeſpeare. 
Promiſtng is the very air o' th' time; it opens the eyes of ex- 
pectation 1 performance iy ever the duller for his act, and but in 
the plainer kind of people, the deed is quite out of uſe, ; 
Shakeſpeare's Timon of Athens. 
perform the doing of it; that as there was a readinely to will, 
ſo there may be a performance- 2 Corinthians, ville 11. 
The only means to make him ſucceſsful in the performance of. 
_ theſe great works, was to be above contempt. South. 
Men may, and muſt difter in their employments z but yet they 
muſt all act for the lame ends, as dutiful tervants of God, in the 
right and pious pry ſorrrance of their ſeveral calling. Law. 
2. Compoſition ; work. | | 
In the good poems of other men, I can only be ſure, that 'tis 
the hand of a good malter z but in your performances tis ſcarcely 
poſſible for me to br Jeceived, Dryden. 
Few of our comic perfi,rmancer give good examples. Clariſſa. 


In this flumbry agitation, belides her walking and other actual 
bude, What have you heard her fay ? Shakeſpeare, 


1, One that performs any thing. 
The merit of ſervice is ſeldom attributed to the true and exact 
fer formers | Shakeſpeare. 
2. It is generally applied to one that makes a publick 
exhibition of his kill 
To Purvni cath, wv. mn. [perfrico, Latin] To rub 


over. | | | Dig. 
Pkaru MATORY. adj. [from perſume.] That which 
perfumes, 
PERFUME. / [ par/ime, French.] 


1. Strong odour of ſweetnels uſed to give ſcents to other 
things. 

Pomanders and knots of powders for drying rheums are mot fo 
Wrong as perfumes 3 you may have them continually in your hand, 
whereas rr fumes you can take but at times, Bacon, 

Po fan's, though grots bodies that may be ſenſibly waſted, yet 
fill the air, fo that we can put our note in no part of the room 
where a prr/ime by burned, but we ſmell it. Died. 

'2, Sweet odour ; tragrance, 
Even the rovh wcks with tender myrtle bloom, 


And trodd on wet e tend out a rich pryfiumes Aldiſn, 
No rich por fun s netreſh the fruntul field, 
Nor fragrant herbs elt native incenſe yield. Pope. 
Pinks and totes bleom, 
And ev'ry bramble ſheds ref. Gay: 


To Pray Mu, 4 4. [trom the noun.) Jo ſcent ; to 
impregnate with (ſweet (cent, 
Your papers 
Let me have them very well po fwd, 
For the is tweeter than pertume itlelt 
o whom they go. Shate/prure's Taming of the Shrexvs 
Why rather, leep, lieft thou in imoky wibs, 
And hucht with buzzing night-flies to thy (lumber, 
han In the perſian chambers of the great, 
Under the canopies of coftly fate, ; 
And ſuſtd with tounds of fweetelt melody ) 
hen will 1 raife aloft the milk white roſe, 
With whoſe {weet tmell the air hall be pre furs SEakoſpeare, 
"The diftilled water of wild poppy, mingled at halt with rote wa- 
ter, take with forme mixtwie of a tew cloves in a perfuming pan. 
Bacen's Natural Hiftory, 
Smells adhere to hard bodies; as in for fuming of gloves, which 
ewech them corporeal, _ Bacons Natwral Hiſtory, 
Ihe pains the takes are vainly meant 
"To hide her amorous heart, 
"Vis like porfnming an I (rent, 
"The fmell's ton ftrong for art. 
Nee tpicy clouds trom lowly Sharon rife, 
Ani Carmel's low'ry top perfumes the Kies! X Pope, 
PERFUME, , [from prrſiome.] One whoſe trade 
is to (ell things made to pratity the (cent. 
A wolte the per {urs hase out of apple trees, that hath an ex- 
dellent ferent, Bucon's Natural Hiſtory, 
Fun ine from por farmer (hape , 
A croud of addon top is Keri. 
PRAFU NUTORLLY, ad, [perfin Torid, Latin.) Care. 
lehbly z negligently; in ſuch a manner as to ſatisfy 
external form. 8 
His myjelty caſting his eye e upon it, and believing it 
hal been drawn by mature ailviee, ne fooner received it, than he 
delivered it ta the lard keepers | Clarendon. 
Lay toriouſly to heart the clearneſs and evidence of thele proots, 
and wt ror funttority pate over all the pattipes of the gofpel, which 
ary Wilton on purple that we way believe, without weighing 
them. I LD 


Sha eure. 


Grantillc . 


Whereas all lagick Is redueible to the four principal operations of 


the wien, the twy firit of thete have been handled by Ariftatle 
very perflandtority 4 of the fourth he has fald nothing at ail. Bader, 
Prnyv NOTORY, ag, [ proficnterid, Latin,] Slight ; 
carelel(s ; negligent, 

A trankent Nef examinition of things leads men into 
contiderable mittakes, which a more eee ang rigorous terutiny 
vw wid have dete cded. Wodward, 


PER 


To Penru'sE. v. a. [ perfuſur, Latin.) To tinQure ;, 


to overſpread. | 2 
Theſe dregs immediately perſuſe the blood with melancholy, 
and cauſe obſtructions. Harvey on Conjumptionss 
Pekrna'rs. adv. per and hap.) Peradventure ; it 
may be. 5 
Perbaps the good old man that kiſs'd his ſon, 
And left a bleſſing on his head, 
His arms about him ſpread, 5 
Hopes yet to ſee him ere his glaſs be run. Flatman. 
Somewhat excellent may be invented, perhaps more excellent than 
the firit deſign, though Virgil muſt be Kill excepted, when that 
perhaps takes place, ; | Dryden. 
His thqughts inſpir'd his tongue, 
And all his ſoul receiv'd a real love; 
Perh.yps new graces darted from her eyes, 
Perhaps foft pity charm'd his yielding ſoul, 5&8 : 
Perhaps her love, perbaps her kingdom charm d him. Smith. 
It is not his intent to live in ſuch ways as, for ought we know, 
God may perhaps pardon, but to be diligent in ſuch ways, as we 


PENIA TT. 2. J [wie.] Amulet; charm worn as 
preſervative againſt diſeaſe or miſchief. Hanmer. 
The regent conquers, and the Frenchmen fly : 

Now help, ye charming ſpells and periapls. Shakeſpeare. 
PrniCARDIUM. . . [mii and xa; pericarde, Fr.] 

The pericardium is a thin membrane of a conick figure that re- 
ſembles a purſe, and contains the heart in its cavity: its baſis is 
pierced in five places, for the paſſage of the veſſels which enter and 
come out of the heart: the uſe of the pericardium is to contain a 
(mall quantity of clear water, which is ſeparated by ſmall glands in 
it, that the ſurface of the heart may not grow dry by its continual 
motion. Quincy. 
PeRICA"RP1UM. 2. / [wiel and v ens; pericarpe, Fr.] 
In botany, a pellicle or thin membrane encompaſſing 
the fruit or grain of a plant, or that part of a fruit 
that envelopes the ſeed, | | 

heſides this uſe of the pulp or pericarpium for the guard of the 
ſeed, it ſerves alſo for the ſuſtenance of animals. Ray. 
PeriCLita tiON. #. J. [from periclitor, Latin; fert- 
cliter, F on 
1. The ſtate of being in danger. 

2, Trial ; experiment. 
Pericra'nium, n. /. [from wii and cranium; peri- 
crane, French. ] | | 

The pericranium is the membrane that covers the ſkull: it is a 
very thin and nervous membrane of an exquiſite ſenſe, ſuch as covers 
immediately not only the cranium, but all the bones of the body, 
except the teeth ; tor which reaſon it is alſo called the perioſteum. 

HINCY » 

Having divided the pericranium, I ſaw a fiſſure running de hl 
length ot the wound. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Pzr1culovs. adj. [ periculoſus, Latin.) Dangerous; 
jeopardous; hazardous, A word not in uſe, 

As the moon every ſeventh day arriveth unto a contrary ſign, fo 
Saturn, which remaineth about as many years in one ſign, and 
holdeth the ſame conſideration in years as the moon in days, doth 
cauſe theſe periculous periods. Brown. 
PERIEMK OY. A. J. [(wie and ie. Needleſs caution 
in an operation; unneceſſary diligence. 

PERI GEIE. 0 1. J. [wiel and n; perigie, Fr.] Is a 
PERIG RUN. f point in the heavens, wherein a planet 
is ſaid to be in its neareſt diſtance poſſible from the 
earth, | Harris. 

By the proportion of its motion, it was at the creation, at the 
beginning of Aries, and the perigeum or neareſt point in Libra. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
PERItHELIUM. . J. [wig and in; peribelie, Fr.] 
Is that point of a planet's orbit, wherein it is neareſt 
the ſun. 9 Harris. 

Sir Iſaac Newton has made it probable, that the comet, which 
appeared in 1680, by approaching to the ſun in its peribelium, ac- 
quired ſuch a degree of heat, as to be 5000 years a cooling. 

| Cheyne's Philoſophical Princi, les. 
PERIL. n. J. [ feril, French; perikel, Dutch; pericu- 
lum, Latin.] 


1. Danger; hazard; jeopardy. 

Dear Pirocles, be liberal unto. me of thoſe things, which have 
made you indeed precious to the world, and now doubt not to tell 
of your perils. Sidney. 

How many perils do infold x 
The righteous man to make him daily fall? Spenſer, 
In the a&t what eri ſhall we find, 
If either place, or time, or other courſe, f 
Cauſe us to alter th' order now aſlign'd. | Daniel. 


he love and pious duty which you pay, 
Have pony the perils of fo hard a way. Dryden. 
Strong, healthy and young people are more in peri/ by peſtilen- 


tial tevers, than the weak and old. As but brot. 
2. Denunciation danger denounced, 

| told her, 
On your difpleature's peril, | 
She ſhould not viſit you. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
Pr'r11,0Us. adj. | perileux, French; from peril.] 
1. Dangerous ; hazardous ; full of danger. 

Alterations in the ſervice of God, for that they impair the cre- 
dit of religion, are therefore perileus in common-weals, which have 
no continuance longer than religion hath all reverence done unto it. 

Hooker, 
Her guard is chaſtity; 
She that has that is clad in complete ſteel, 
And like a quiver'd nymph with arrows keen 
May trace huge foreſts and unharbour'd heaths, | 
Intamous hills and ſandy peri/ous wilds. Mikon. 
DiQate propitious to my duteous car, 
What arts can captivate the changeful ſeer 1 
For perilans th' atlay, unheard the toil 
I elude the preſcience of a God by guile, Pope. 
2, It is uſed by way of emphaſis, or ludicrous exagge- 
ration of any thing bad. 
Thus was tht accomplith'd ſquite endu'd 
With gifts and knowledge per" ous ſhrewd. Hudibras. 
3- Smart; witty, In this ſenſe it is, I think, only ap- 
plied to children, and probably obtained its ſignifi- 
cation from the notion, that children eminent for 
wit do not live; a witty boy was therefore a perilous 
boy, or a boy in danger, It is vulgarly par/ous. 
"Vis a per" lous boy, 
Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable z 
He's all the mother's from the top to toe. Shakeſpeare. 
Ps rtLOVsSLyY, adv. [from ferileus,] Dangerouſly. 


RR AILOVLN RES. v. J. [from perilous.) Dangerouſ- 
neſs, 
PERU METER, mn / L and wires 3 perimetre, Fr.] 

The compaſs or ſum of all Ve Ade! which bound 


any hgure of what kind ſoever, whether reQilinear 
or mixed, 


By comprelling the glaſſes Rill more, the diameter of this ring 


know that -God will infallibly reward. Lato. 


PER 


would increaie, and the breadth of its orbit or 3. 


Until another new colour emerged in the c Perimetes 11 
PE RIO D. . /. [ periode, French E lat, lan 4 
1. A circuit. en : | 
2. Time in which any thing is performeg ſo ca 

in again in the ſame manner. d do be. 

Tell thefe, that the ſun is fixed in the 
with all the planets roll round the fun in 7 » that the are 
they cannot adinit a ſyllable of this new dcin dend por thi 

3. A ſtated number of years; a round of (wo. Pan, | 
end of which the things compriſeq rr U the by 
lation ſhall return to the late in which .. de eile. 

"at % which the 
the beginning. were i | 

A cycle or period is an account of year. . 

and end, and begins again as often as it dam, that hay a beginn, eu 
We tile a lelſer ſpace a cycle, and a greater by th oli, J 
riad, and you may not improperly call the be dhe name of he. be | 
Feriod the epocha thereof. Gs of lazy, 
4+ The end or concluſion, Aer u Ja, Ll 
If my death might make this iſland happ a 
And prove the period of their tyranny, N " 
- would expend it with all willingneſs; 1 

ut mine is made the prologue to thei 

There is nothing ſo ſecret 1 halt an . b Shatep-1, 6 
within the compaſs of our world; whatſoever hon pr "ghe per 
oh res g whole extent of its duration, from the res, a 

hat anxious moments paſs between Burnet When, 7 [ 
The birth of plots and their latt fatal periads / ul 
Oh! *tis a dreadful interval of time. | 
5. The ſtate at which any thing terminates, %% 
Beauty's empires, like to greater ſtates, : 
Have certain periods ſet, and hidden fates, Fuel 
q . y muſt be ſet in the ſun before hey | 
ight, and the light will appear greater or lefli Han 
their utmoſt period. We err until they come n wh 

6. Length of duration. Vih, 

Some experiment would be made how by art t 
* than their ordinary period ; as to _ ak in . 5 
a whole year. Bacon': Matz 1 t 

7. A complete ſentence from one full {top 0 . 5 ſ 

Periods are beautiful, when they are not too long: for % ra | 

have their ſtrength too as in a pike or javelin, "2% 7 
Is this the confidence you gave me? Join fo 
Lean on it ſafely, not a period 

. ger be unſaid for me. = pi 
 Syllogiſm is made uſe of to diſcover a fall aa. - 
up in a ſmooth period. : 8 By ) 

For the aſſiſtance of memories, the firſt words of every . a * 
every page may be written in diſtinct colours. A 2 

8. A courſe of events, or ſeries of things ; 
. . 8 me morabl (c] 
terminated: as, the periods of an empire, | 00 
_ - From the tongue 
The un niſh'd period falls. Tena Sy; 

To PeE'RioD. vv. a. [from the noun.) To - wal Px 

to. A bad word. t 
Your letter he deſires 

To thoſe have ſhut him up, which failing to him, de 

Periods his comfort, Shakeſpeare's Timen, of 

PER1O'DICAL. I adj. [ periodique, French; from ft 0 

PERIO' DICE. riod, Pre 

1. Circular; making a circuit ; making a revolution, ; 

Was the earth's periodic motion always in the ſame plane with 4 
that of the diurnal, we ſhould miſs of thoſe kindly increaſe of dy ; 
and night. | Derban., of 

Four moons perpetually roll round the planet Jupiter, and are 
carried along with him in his periodical circuit round the ſun, VP; 

4 : Watts on the Mind, a 

2. Happening by revolution at ſome ſtated time, Ps 

Aſtrological undertakers would raiſe men out of ſome flimy foil 
impregnated with the influence of the ſtars upon ſome remarkable 
and periodical conjunctions. Bent. 

3. Regular; performing ſome action at ſlated times. p. 

The confuſion of mountains and hollows furniſhed me with 4 | 
probable reaſon for thoſe 323 fountains in Switzerland, which | 
flow only at ſuch particular hours of the day, Aua. 

4. Relating to periods or revolutions. Pr 

It is implicitly denied by Ariſtotle in his politicks, in that dif. 
courſe againſt Plato, who meaſured the vicifſitude and mutation of | 
ſtates by a periodical fatality of number. Browr, 

Per10'DICALLY. adv. [from feriodical.) At lated 

eriods. 5 0 

The three tides ought to be underſtood of the ſpace of the nigit 
and day, then there will be a regular flux and reflux thrice in that 1 
time every eight hours periodically. Broom, Pr 

Perto'STBUM. n. /, [wiel and Grew ; pericfte, French. { 

All the bones are covered with a very ſenſible membrane, callel 
the perioſteum. Cheyne's Phbileſophical Principle 

Peri PHERY. #. J. [oi and pięe ; peripberic, Fr.) 
Circumference. : Ti 

Neither is this ſole vital faculty ſufficient to exterminate noxi'u l 
humours to the periphery or outward parts. len. | 

To PE'RIPHRASE. wv. a. | periphraſer, French.] 19 

expreſs one word by many ; to expreſs by circumlo- 
cution 
| MES 0 

PERI PHRASIS, n. /. [ mrgiOgoron; 3 feripbraſe, French. Pp; 
Circumlocution ; uſe of many words to expreſs tit | 
ſenſe of one: as, for death, we may ſay, tb UL 
life. T 

She contains all bliſs, 5 0 
And makes the world but her perif Hrafft. | Cloawii Y Ivy 

They make the gates of I hebes and the mouths of this rwe“ 
conſtant periphrafis for this number ſeven. I v5 1 

They ſhew their learning uſcleſly, and make a long J. i” 7 
on every word of the book they explain. F 1 

The 8 and circumlocutions, by which Homer 1 pe 
the ſingle act of dying, have ſupplied ſucceeding poets with "" h 
manners of phraſing its | * e 

PERIPHRA'STICAL. adj. [from periphraſis.] one b 

locutory; expreſſing the ſenſe of one word in mas 
7 \ 9 m $ 75 

PERIYNEU MON. 1. J. [ wig) and ere ry 
PkkI1PNEUMO'NIA, monie, French.] An 1 6 

mation of the lungs. be ng | 

Lungs oft imbibing phlegmatick and melancholick -_ ö 
are now and then deprehended ſchirrous, by diſſipation 8 * 

tiler parts, and lapidification of the groſſer that may de u 
rated, through the groſs reliques of per ipneumonia of in Hare 
of the lungs. 1 4 
A prripneumony is the laſt fatal ſymptom of every dife ny 
body dies without a ſtagnation of the blood in the lung ach 5 
the total extinction of breath. ng ] 

To PERISH, v. 4. [| perir, French; ferco, Latin- 

f i loſt ; to come 
1. To die; to be deſtroyed; to be lo $ re a ca0lt 7, 

nothing. It ſeems to have for or awith ww” the x 

and by before an inſtrument, Locke has H 


cauſe. | W 
I burn, I pine, I , m 
If I atchieve not this young modeſt girl. _ N. 
If 1 have ſeen any periſh Tar want of clothing, ext. * 
alder blade. Ji. A 


| arm fall from my tho 


p E R 


pack his ſoul from the pit, and his life from peri/b- 
* e | Job, at, 8. | 
e miſo quickly from off the good land. Deut, xi. 18. 


4 2 Tue, xv. 17. 
heir caſe comes to be thought deſperate, are 
he ſick, when K . , : 3 

1 ind laid on the earth to periſb without aſſiſtance or pity. 
carried out an 4 a Locke, 
gers drawn on duft, that the firſt breath of wind effaces, 


Cearhet as uſeful as the thoughts of a ſoul that periſh in 
are . | oe ke. 
* g their children, and leaving them in the fields to peri 

2 has been the practice. Ay A 
by wan Still when the luſt of tyrant pow'r ſucceeds, 


hens periſbes, or ſome Tully bleeds. Pope. 
po . of Achilles had cauſed the death of fo 
many Grecians3 and in the Odyſſey, the ſubjects periſhed through 
their own fault. P ope. 
To be in a perpetual ſtate of decay. 
* Nuration, and time which is a part of it, is the idea we have of 
«ping diſtance, of which no two parts exiſt together, but follow 
Ken a as expanſion is the idea of laſting diſtance, all whoſe 
mo exiſt together. Locke. 
To be loſt eternally. 
Theſe, as natural brute beaſts made to be deſtroyed, ſpeak evil 
che things they underſtand not, and ſhall utterly periſh, 2 Peter. 
0 O ſuffer me not to periſh in my ſins: Lord careſt thou not that I 
jb who wilt that all ſhould be ſaved, and that none ſhould 
as 57 | Moreton's Daily Exerciſe. 
PERISH. v. a. To deſtroy ; to decay. Not in 
11 The ſplitting rocks cow'r'd in the ſinking ſands, 
And would not daſh me with their ragged ſides; 
Becauſe thy flinty heart, more hard than they, 
Might in thy palace periſh Margaret. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Riſe, prepar'd in black, to mourn thy periſo d lord. Dryden. 
He was ſo reſerved, that he would impart his ſecrets to nobody ; 
whereupon this cloſeneſs did a little periſh his underſtandings. Collier, 
Familiar now with grief your ears refrain, 
And in the public woe forget your own, | 
You weep not for a feriſh'd lord alone. ; > og 
Pr nISHABLE. adj, [from periſh. ] Liable to periſh ; 
ſubje&t to decay; of ſhort duration, 
we derogate from his eternal power to aſcribe to them the 0 
gominion over our immortal ſouls, which they have over all bodily 
ſubſtances and periſhable natures. Raleigh, 
To theſe purpoſes nothing can ſo much contribute as medals of 
andoubted authority not periſhable by time, nor confined to any 
certain places 5 3 ; Addiſon. 
It is princes greateſt preſent felicity to reign in their ſubjects 
hearts; but theſe are too periſhable to preſerve their memories, 
which can only be done by the pens of faithful hiſtorians. Svift. 
Human nature could not ſuſtain the refleion of having all its 
(chemes and expectations to determine with this frail and ge” ee 
compoſition of fleth and blood. ogers. 
Thrice has he ſeen the periſhable kind 
Of men decay. Pote's Odyſſiy. 
Pr piSHABLENESS, 1. J. [from periſhable.) Liableneſs 
to be deſtroyed ; liableneſs to decay. 
Suppoſe an iſland ſeparate from all commerce, but having nothing 
becauſe of its commonneſs and periſhableneſs fit to ſupply the place 
ol money; what reaſon could any have to enlarge poſſeſſions be- 
yond the uſe of his family? | | Locke. 
pexisTA TL TICK. adj. [mrerinw; periſtaltigus, Fr) 
Periſtaltick motion is that vermicular motion of the guts, which 
is made by the contraction of the ſpiral fibres, whereby the excre- 
ments arc preſſed downwards and voided, Quincy. 
The prriſialtick motion of the guts, and the continual expreſſion 
ofthe fluids, will not ſuffer the leaſt matter to be applied to one 
point the leaſt inſtant. | Arbuthnot. 
PrkisrsRION, 2. /. The herb vervain. 
PensTY'LE. 2. J. [ periſtile, French.) A circular 
range of pillars, | 
The Villa Gordiana had a periſtyle of two hundred pillars. 
| Arbuthnot on Coins. 
Pr'kisysrOLE. 2. J. [xi and (Cvrom.] The pauſe 
or interval betwixt the two motions of the heart or 
pulſe; namely, that of the ſyſtole or contraction of 
the heart, and that of diaſtole or dilatation. Did. 
Prartoxs "UM. u. J. [ rief,: peritoine, French. ] 
This lies immediately under the muſeles of the lower 
belly, and is a thin and ſoft membrane, which en- 
cloſes all the bowels contained in the lower belly, 
covering all the inſide of its cavity. Die. 


_ Wounds penetrating into the belly, are ſuch as reach no farther 
Inward than to the peritoneum. W ſeman. 


J 


ERIURE, u. /. [| perjurus, Latin.) A perjured or 


forlworn perſon. A word not in uſe, 
Hide thee, thou bloody hand, | 
Thou perjure, thon ſimvlar of virtue, 
Thou art inceſtuous. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
77 PE RJURE. v. a. [perjuro, Latin. ] To fortwear ; 
0 taint with perjury, It is uſed with the reciprocal 
pronoun: as, he perjured himſelf. 
Who ſhould be truſted now, when the right hand 
Is eiu to the boſom ? Shakeſpeare. 
he aw is not made for a righteous man, but for the lawleſs and 


Wilobedient, for / crjurcd perſons. 1 Timothy, i. 10. 


kk . J from perjure.] One that ſwears 


falfely, 
The common oath of the Scythians was by the ſword and fire 


br that they accounted thoſe two ſpecial divine powers, which 
* work vengeance on the prrjurerss Spenſer. 
EKJURY, 1. /. [ perjurium, Latin. Falſe oath. 


My great father-in-law, renowned Warwick, 
Cried aloud --— What ſcourge for perjury 
Can this dark monarchy aflord falſe Clarence? 
» And ſo he vaniſh d. Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
tRIWIG, . J. [ perrugue, Fr.] Adfſcititious hair; 
ar not natural, worn by way of ornament or con- 
cealment of baldneſs. | 
Her hair is auburn, mine is perfect yellow; 
If that be all the difference in his love, 


Ill yet me ſuch a colour'd eig. 
It offends n . 4 


fan to tatt 


Shakeſpeare. 
ze to hear a robuſteous periavig- pated fellow tear a 
ers, to ſplit the ears of the groundlings. Shakeſpeare. 
2 The ſun's 

Diſhevel'4 beams and ſcatter'd fires 

Serve but for ladies pernwvigs and tirgs 


7 lovers ſonnets, Donne. 
| : Madam Time, be ever bald, 
| ll not thy perirvig be call'd, Cleavdland. 


27 railing of their viſages his highneſs and the marquiſs bought 


1 fertig, ſomewhat to overſhadow their forebeads. Motton. 
ey uſeq talſe hair or ferigvigs. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
0 From her own head Megara takes 
i 5. p A Periwvig of twiſted ſnakes. | Swift, 
f Wia. v. 4. {from the noun.] To dreſs in 
falſe hair, 


Now when the. winter's keener breath began 
0 &ryſtallize the Raltick ocean, | e 
o glaze the lakes, to bridle up the floods, 


0 pcrizvig with tnow the bald -pate woods, $5 lifters 


Di&. 


| 


P-E R 


Near the door an entrance gapes, 
Crouded round with antick ſhapes, 
Diſcord perisvig'd with ſnakes, 


, See the dreadful ftrides ſhe takes. Swift's Miſcellanies. 
PERIWINKLE, . / 


/ 
1. A ſmall ſhell fiſh: a kind of fiſh ſnail, 
Tgery is repreſented by a lady of a browniſh complexion, her 


ir diſhevelled about her ſhoulders, upon her head a coronet of 
periwinkle and eſcalop ſhells. Peacham. 


2. [Clematis.) A plant, 


There are in uſe, for the prevention of the cramp, bands of 


green perizvinkle tied about the calf of the leg. Bacon. 
The common ſimples with us are comfry, bugle, ladies mantle, 
and perizwvinkle, Wiſjeman's Surgery 
To PERK, v. n. [from perch, Skinner.) To hold up 
the head with an affected briſcneſs. | 
If, after all, you think ir a diſgrace, 
That Edward's miſs thus perks it in your face; 
To ſee a piece of failing fleſh and blood, 
In all the reſt ſo impudently good; 
Faith, let the modeſt matrons of the town | 
Come here in crouds, and ſtare the trumpet down, Pope. 


To PERK. v. a. To dreſs; to prank. 
Tis better to be lowly born, 
And range with humble livers in content, 
Than to be perk'd up in a gliſt'ring grief, 
And wear a golden ſorrow, 
PERK, adj. Pert; briſk; airy. Obſolete. 
My ragged ronts 
Wont in the wind, and wag their wriggle tails, 
- Peark as a peacock, but nought avalls. 
PE R1Lous, adj. [from perilous. } Dangerous; 
hazard, 


Spenſer, 
full of 


A perlovs paſſage lies, 
Where many maremaids haunt, making falſe melodies. Spenſer. 
Late he far'd | 
In Phædria's fleet bark over the ferlous ſhard. Spenſer. 
PERMAGY, n. J. A little Turkiſh boot. Did. 
PERMANENCE, fre | 
Pe'rManency. (5 J [from permanent.] 


1. Duration; conſiſtency; continuance in the ſame 
| ſtate; laſtingneſs, | | 
Salt, they ſay, is the baſis of ſolidity and permanency in compound 
bodies, without which the other four elements might be variouſly 
blended together, but would remain incompacted. Boyle. 
Shall I diſpute whether there be any ſuch material being that 
hath ſuch a permanence or fixedneſs in being ? Hale. 
From the permanency and immutability of nature hitherto, they 
argued its permanency and immutability for the future. Burnet. 
2. Continuance in reſt, 


Such a punctum to our conceptions is almoſt equivalent to per- 
manency and reſt, Bentley, 


ws =, mob adj. | permanent, French; permanens, 
tin. 
1. Durable; not decaying; unchanged. 

If the authority of the maker do prove unchangeableneſs in the 
laws which God hath made, then muſt all laws which he hath 
made be neceſſarily forever permanent, though they be but of cir- 
cumſtance only. Hooker. 

That eternal duration ſhould be at once, is utterly unconceivable, 
and that one fermanent inſtant ſhould be commenſurate or rather 


equal to all ſucceſſions of ages, More. 
Pure and unchang'd, and needing no defence 
From ſins, as did my frailer innocence ; 
Their joy fincere, with no more ſorrow mixt, 
Eternity ſtands permanent and fixt. Dryden. 


2. Of long continuance. . 235 
His meaning is, that in theſe, or ſuch other light injuries, which 
either leave no permanent effect, or only ſuch as may be born with- 
out any great prejudice, we ſhould exerciſe our patience. Ketrlexvell. 
PERMANENTLY. adv. [from permanent.] Durably ; 
laſtingly. 
It does, like a compact or conſiſtent body, deny to mingle per- 
manently with the contiguous liquor, Boyle. 
PERMA'NS1ON. 2. J. [from permanso, Latin.) Conti- 
nuance. | | 
Although we allow that hares may exchange their ſex ſometimes, 
yet not in that viciſſitude it is preſumed ; from female unto male, 
and from male to female again, and fo in a circle without a per- 
manſion in either. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
PERMEABLE. adj. [from permeo, Lat.] Such as may 
be paſſed through. 
The pores of a bladder are not eaſily permeable by air. Boyle. 
To PERMEATE. v. a. [ permeo, Latin.) To paſs 
through. | 


This heat evaporates and elevates the water of the abyſs, per- 


vading not only the fiſſures, but the very bodies of the ſtrata, per- 
meating the interſtices of the ſand, or other matter whereof they 
conſiſt. Moodꝛuard's Natural Hiſtory. 
Pe"RMEANT. adj. [ permeans, Lat.] Paſling through. 
It entereth not the veins, but taketh leave of the permeant parts 
at the mouths of the meſeraicks. Brown. 
PPRMEATION. n. /. [from permeate. ] The act of 
paſſing through. 


- 


PERM1'SCIBLE, adj. [from permiſces, Lat.] Such as 
may be mingled. | 

PERMI'SSIBLE, adj. [ fermifſſus, Latin.) What may 
be permitted, 


Prrmi'ss10N. n./. | fermiſſion, French; permiſus, Lat.] 
Allowance ; grant of liberty. 
| With thy permiſſion then, and thus forewarn'd, 
The willinger I go. | Milton. 
You have given me your permiſſion for this addreſs, and encou- 
raged me by your peruſal and approbation. | Dryden. 


PERMISSIVE. adj. [from permitto, Latin. ] 
1. Granting liberty, not favour ; not hindering, though 
not approving. | 
FE e bid this be done, 
When evil deeds have their N paſs, 
And not the puniſhment. hakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
Hypocriſy, the only evil that walks 
Inviſible, except to God alone 
| By his permiſſive will, through heav'n and earth. Milton. 
2. Granted ; ſuffered without hindrance ; not autho- 


riſed or favoured. 

If this doth authoriſe uſury, which before was but 1 
it is better to mitigate uſury by declaration, than to ſuffer it to 
rage by connivance. Bacon's Eſſays. 

Thus 1 embotden'd ſpake, and freedom us'd 
Permiſſive, and acceptance found. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
C 


With what permiſſive glory ſince his fall 
Was left $72 fe glitter. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
Penmi'ss1IVELY. adv. | from permiſſive.) By bare al- 
lowance ; without hindrance. 

As to a war for the propagation of the chriſtian faith, I would 
be glad to hear ſpoken concerning the lawſulneſe, not only permiſ- 
ſively, but whether it be not obligatory to chriſtian princes to de- 
ſign its | Bacon's Holy War. 


Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


P E R 


PRRM“sTIOx. 2. J. [permiſtas, Latin.] The act of 
mix ing. | 0 I 
To PERMIT. v. a. [ permitto, Latin; fermettre, Fr.] 
1. To allow without command. | 
What things God doth neither command nor forbid, the ſame 
he permitteth with approbation either to be done or left undone. 
Ho:ker. 
2. To ſuffer, without authoriſing or approving. 
3. To allow ; to ſuffer. 
Women keep filence in the churches ; for it is not permitted untd 
them to ſpeak, | 1 Corinthians, xiv. 34 
Ye gliding ghoſts, permit me to relate | 
The myſtick wonders of your ſilent ſtate. Dryden. 
Age oppreſſes us by the ſame degrees that it inſtructs us, and 
permits not that our mortal members, which are frozen with our 
years, ſhould retain the vigour of our youth. Dryden. 
We ſhould not permit an allowed, poſſible, great and weighty 
good to ſlip out of our thoughts, without leaving any reliſh, any 
deſire of itſelf there. Lockes 
After men have acquired as much as the laws . them, they 
have nothing to do but to take care of the public Swift. 
4. To give up; to reſign. | 
Nor love thy life, nor hate; but what thou liv'ſt, 
Live well; how long, how ſhort, permit to heav'n. Milton. 
If the courſe of truth be permitted unto itſelf it cannot eſcape 
many errours. Brown's Vulgar Errours« 


To the gods permit the reſt. Dryden. 
Whate' er can urge ambitious youth to fight, 

She pompouſſy diſplays before their ſight ;- 

Laws, emplre, all permitted to the ſword, Dryden. 
Let us not aggravate our ſorrows, | 

But to the gods permit th' event of things. Addiſon's Cato. 


PerRMiI'T, 2. / A written permiſſion from an officer 
for tranſporting of goods from place to place, ſhow- 
ing the duty on them to have been paid. 

PERMI'TTANCE. u. /. [from permit.] Allowance z 
forbearance of oppoſition ; permiſſion. A bad word. 

When this ſyſtem of air comes, by divine permittance, to be cor- 
rupted by poiſonous acrimonious teams, what havock is made iti 
all living creatures ? Derham's Pbyſico-Thcolog ye 

PERMI XTION. 3. [from permiſtus, Latin.] The act 
of mingling ; the ſtate of · being mingled. 

They fell into the oppoſite extremity of one nature in Chriſt, 
the divine and human natures in Chriſt, in their conceits, by per- 
mixtion and confuſion of ſubſtances, and of properties growing into 
one upon their adunation. | | rer « 

PERMUTA'TION. #. . [ permutation, French; permuta- 
tio, Latin.) Exchange of one for another. ; 

A permutation of number is frequent in languages. Bentley. 

Gold and filver, by their rarity, are wonderfully fitted for tne 
uſe of permutation for all ſorts of commodities. Ruy. 

To PERMU'TE. v. a. [ permuto, Latin; permuter, Fr.] 
To exchange. 

PRRuv'rER. 2. . ¶ permutant, French; from permate.] 
An exchanger; he who permutes. | h 

PERNICIOUS, 
French. ] 


1. Miſchievous in the higheſt degree; deſtructive. 
To remove all out of the church, whereat they ſhew themſelves 
to be ſorrowful, would be, at we are perſuaded, hurtful, if not 


adj. | pernicigſus, Latin; pernicieux, 


pernicious thereunto. Hocler. 
: I call you ſervile miniſters, 
That have with two perricious daughters join'd 
Your high engender'd battles, 'gainſt a head 
So old and white as this. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


Let this pernicicus hout 
Stand ay accurſed in the ka!endar ! Sbaleſpeare. 
2. [ Pernix, Latin.] Quick. An uſe which 1 have 
found only in Milton, and which, as it produces an 
ambiguity, ought not to be imitated. 
Part incentive reed e 
Provide, pernicious with one touch to fire, Milton, 
PzRNi'CloUSLY, adv. [from pernicious, ] Deſtruc- 
tively ; miſchievouſly ; ruinouſly. 
Some wilful wits wilfully againſt their own knowledge, pernici- 
ouſly againſt their own conſcience, have taught. Aſcbam. 
All the commons. | 
Hate him perniciouſly, and wiſh him 
Ten fathom deep. Shakeſpeere's Henry VIII. 
PERNICIOVUSx ESS. #./. [from pernicious.) The qua- 
lity of being pernicious. X „ 
PERNI“ CITY. 2. / e pernix.] Swiftneſs; celerity. 
Others armed with hard ſhells, others with prickles, the reſt 
that have no ſuch armature endued with great ſwiftneſs or pernicity. 
Kay on the Creation. 
PERORA'T1ON. 2. J. [ feroratio, Latin-] The conclu- 
ſion of an oration. 
What means this paſſionate diſcourſe ? 
This peroration with ſuch circumſtahces ? 
True woman to the laſt—my peroration _ 
I come to ſpeak in ſpite of ſuffocation. Smart. 
To PERPE ND. v. a. | ferfendo, Latin.] To weigh in 
the mind; to conſider attentively. | 
Thus it remains and the remainder thus; 
Per; end. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Perpend, my princeſs, and give ear. Shak:ſpeares 
Conſider the different conceits of men, and duly perpend the im- 
perfection of their diſcoveries. ; Browns. 
PERPE'NDER. u. /. [| perpigne, French.] A coping 
ſtone. | | 
PerRPENDICLE. 2. J. [| perpendicule. French; perpendi- 
culum, Latin.) Any thing hanging down by a {trait 
PERPENDI'CULAR. adj. [ perpendiculaire, French; 
perpendicularis, Latin. : | 
1. Croſſing any other line at right angles. Of two 
lines, if one be perpendicular, the other is perpen- 
dicular too, x | 
If in a line oblique their atoms rove, 
Or in a perpendicular they move; 
If ſome advance not ſlower in their race, | 
And ſome more ſwifc, how could they be entangied ? Blackmore. 
The angle of incidence, is that angle, which the line, deſcribed 
by the incident ray, contains with the perpendicular to the reflectin 
or tefracting ſurface at the point of incidence. Newton's O, ticks. 
2. Cutting the horizon at right angles. 
Some define the perpendicular altitude of the higheſt mountains to 
be four miles. i Brown's Vulgar Erreurt. 
PeRPENDI CULAR, 2. /. A line croſſing the horizon 
at right angles. | 
Though the quantity of water thus riſing and falling be nearly 
conſtant as to the whole, yet it varies in the ſeveral parts of the 
globe ; by reaſon that the vapours float in the atmoſphere, and are 
- not reſtored down again in a perpendicular upon the ſame preciſe 
tract of land, Woodzvard. 
PeRPENDI CULARLY, adv. [from perpendicular. }] 
1. In ſuch a manner as to cut another line at right 
angles. | 
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5 d © * . 
dut what can de no other 6 time © happll Ar only Our necks of being perf . * Th in things ind 2 len the apoſtle, Ne, oy as | 
a. Ln we have from — On of the perper — 3 fortit _— N Addiſon of rap 3 gentile for the * L 
ption f that buil wity of wy! He. iRQion ude and'p z we labou . e and pronounced take 
A oye rom t built it. thi ' , and patlen rand auth und Hodter k 
3 le or period 8 88 x ke if RSKCUT 1 7 N < had their n ret, Lam, 3 ority chan all the ue the perf of Crfſ = I 
What as often as } 2. f 8 0 ew perſe Spy In times of Fro er. e philoſophen« N 
= al chi an op I» a conſtant d een "dy ani, REY iu ether bene 12 been or etre upon th „ 1 | 
no « . 
1 . * — 4 ind mean op 1 mes wn ET OT ., 5 wich continued on 2 denden of 4 ht bm. RS * perſon of ** 
8 a a un 7 8 j e 0 
3/Tomedingof wich thr Les, * ink vt b —— L 
ns forage for a birth. is no end. Nelſon belt upported fo, as recompens'd a trade to the fa the „ te the owl wah lai 
F b 0 proudeſt per » as ſhall 3 to the ſt perſon not of 
he exo f right, a prefen Henry rejeted 3 11. Ch ate. + robber bas * 
ligion of a des, and pope's ſu Milton) | 1 office | , kl 
the þ« — lv, that he tha the 2 Pxa p decame premacy, but ilton's Paradi then did . Hui 
. t has that E SEVERE a cruel y, but retai aradile L The i uſe th p. 
der brenda rg Lag i — 5-4 85 e 6 
| a as of cented . hi ance wiſt. hil iniftrati n in me 
Te 5 Rftates have wi ty ſhould LE the land South, | 1» perſt on the ſecond word was — French ; per if York 2 buſy for * of his law, 
eee eee ge Fee — — * 
* 0 * " \ : » = m 
G rm Span Ae „ . 2 + has an fr nA, bo AD : 
ee eee 18 ee n . 
(4 to purnle, ambiguity I hive 6s ls of he. ng graces, _- ores the tones Viahad of toy e 
» 3 P of $ Ys plight he ung; becauſe ſmilin and 
or ſever ance was he bad, with. ſhe the more ſail 
h To have c in, forgot „ with the more . T 
Like done, i honour Shatyſpeare in ſpeaking remembrance di da | 
| was Fiero 1 n peaking of himſelf th thin 7 | 
— — ] th ee firſt NN. — 
+ nr. * pe- the firſt perſon Gngular has fo wur | 
| Shakeſpeare. * RSONABLE adj | anal is with greater (aitv® * 
. Handſome; gra [from per/or. on * 
aceful ; of 4 | Ps 
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| ; © wo! e * tir 1 ; 4 85 $99 + 4 a en e RES. 110 us: ni * be | te; 4] 2. 
e ehe ern very perſonably could de taken for bir! yet le | Penn IEICA'TION..m. % {from gig. J Proſopo-| Alen thould feriouſly perſuade themſelves, that they have here no 
m_ | 


ir have held the empire forty-two -. pela; the change of things. to perſons; ias, + | abiding place, but are only in their paſſage to the heavenly Jeru- 
We that 5 eee Wy Ne. Cen — yolop.! > + N le.] alem. | Male Preparation) Mat. 
NN 


8. een a J L Pans ded To iaſſuence by ar | | 
may maintain any plea in a NO Nary. we. [from penſon.] To change from | 2+ 10 influence by argument or expoſtulation. Per- 
A i — FS; 8 f N Ad. 6 No thing to a perſon, { wo] LY = 1 ſuaſion 1 — applicable to che paſſions, and ar- 
10d . baggy lte Passer . fo % French: eie,  £ument to the reaſon ; but this is not always obſerved. 
r . ant ony peflade, bur Þ Frpode nal 
A co 


. Aten f ber Lebt -forruns) bud prepares 6 thoſe woody to the . A-gtaſs through-which things are viewed. 10 hearts muſt yield : Pamela's beauty uſed violence, and fuch 27. 
5 thus run one aſter the other. \ Sidney. F II it tend to danger, they turn about the 5 petftve, and ſhew it |* | 1 | ide. 
ieee rere the actions of eminent | ſo —_ that he chm ſcarce diſcern i 99 7 | ad 85 Denbam. * ts Aim 4 * wY Simon, being led with —_— ”m 4 
have blemiſhed by thig.ienvy-of otliers, and what ws '' 10h WW F le ealmy te eaten to the Hort raifing To fit croſs-leg'd, or with our fi nated, is accou 
cached by their own fehlt - - <= Matton. —y j and by the belt. perſpe&Fives, \to. diſcover. fram what ea] bad, and friends will pevfuade — e 1 — 
| alt * a 14 þ F423 3 0 *1 "44 : a 9 \ 17 , * $4. "* TP " 2) | . ' L 
2, Exrerwovt 2 go oe emer 1 ; 4 hold the glaſs, but turn the perpefive, ee en incongruous would it be for a mathematician to perſuade 


SABIGS eng | Kenn der | with eloquence to uſe all Imaginable inſinuations and intreaties that 

Between our ſtatures, the bath ug di hie height; Falth for Waben, pms Hg hall give... Dryden |." he might prevail with his heaters to belleye that che and-three 

And with her perſonage, E. pojensgh., Shake FER ok Hier immortal perſbeff e. \”. Privds 1 r © hs, | ie nen.. 

Wee hath prevail's with Him. | Shateſpearts 2. The ſeienet by which things are ranged in picture I ſhould be glad, if 1 could perſuade him to write ſuch another 

de lord Sudley was fierce in courage, courtly in faſhion, in per= | ©? GY oy. gs are rang picture, critick on any thing of mine; for when he. condemns any of 
T ſtately, in Voice magnificenty but ſomewhat empty of \rattex, according to their appearance in their real ſituation. | my poems, he makes the world have a better opinion of them. 

A ea? ä + | Hayward. | ;. Medals have repreſented their buildings according to the rules of =, | 


] " - ; . ' 4 rA De. den. 
Character aſſumed, FN "I * 1 29 1 ; * 10 3 io. 22 3 Addiſon on Medals. | 3. Th 2 by argument or expoſtulation. 1 

; diverſion is ing z the Venetians, naturally grave, |. 3+. View; Vit, , 1200 N | o children, afraid of vain images, we perſuade confidence b 
Dee lol the follies of ſuch Aras when diſguiſed ina ral T Lofty trees, with facred ſhades, | | making them handle and look nearer ſuch — 2 | Taylor, 
ſage Wane Addiſon on Italy, And poſpeBiiver of pleaſant glade s 4. To treat by perſuaſion. A mode of ſpeech not in 
ch iader repreſented, | 1 a Fa nnn e wot e ad e wh 

dome perſons mult be found out, e vomce hiſtory, who E ROPECTIVE, adj. Relating to the ſcience of viſion ; |. Twenty merchants have all perſuaded with him; 

ve may make the aQtors and perſonages of this fable. Broome | 0 tick; optical, . ö ; But none can drive him from the envious plea ; 

Pi 180 Al. adj. ¶ perfonel, French; perſonalis, Lat.] wm . have per 3 gary woes yr te Shih tribe 5 p Of forfeiture, Shakeſpeare. 4 

wamae 10t to things; n ights and radiations z and out ings uncoloured and tran ERSUA'DER, . / [from ade. | - 

l. 3 oy" OOO ve. ogra Ra bings * 4 | Parent, we can repreſent unto you all ſeveral colours. | Bacon. þ 1 [ — perfeate.] One who in 

real. 


eee r ag n i k | 2 acon fluences by perſuaſion; an 'importunate adviſer. 

Frery man ſo termed by way of perſonal diffetence only. Hooker, —_ 104 CIOUS,' adj . [ perſpicax, Latin ] Quick: The earl, { peaking in that at, gene wherein the king 
, Affecting individuals or articulat people; peculiar 10 0 N NP ns 4 Want. | 15 ms , e 7 the of, but make them conceive, 
0 * o . . 1 ad. tender ö F 4 7 i u ö p 2 » 1 »- 
proper to him or her; re e private action «quick in ſeeing. ' R Jp ws Garg arne ae king's errand, chat himſelf 


| was the author or principal perſuadey of that counſel. + - Bacon, 

er charter. as. | |[PEnarica"ciovannss, 2. % [from,, perſdicacious.) | mY He ſoon is mov d OF 

Iko no perſonal cauſe ih ot. him N | y nh MA ol uprights ' Danie?4 Civil War: 
But for the general. © Shakeſpeare's Fulins Ceſar, | PERSPICA CITY. , J. [ perſpicacite, Fr.] Quickneſs + ee 1 r 


It could not mean, that Cain as elder had à natural —＋ of ſight, | Of that alluring fruit, urg'd me ſo keen. 


| | a | Ae 

Abel, ſor the words are conditional; if thou doeſt well: an He that laid the foundations of the earth cannot be excluded the | PERSU A“ SIBLE. %. , . 

9 Cain. : Lock ſecrecy of the mountains ; nor can there any thing eſcape the per- |. | Able, French « N 5 Karl rs Perſia- 

Publick reproofs of fin are general, though by this they loſe Jpicacity of thoſe eyes, Which were before light, and in whoſe op- f F db f ny , 1] o be in- 
deal of their effect; but in private converſations the application ticks there is no opacity. \ Brown, venced by perſuaſion; 


ETON 
wy be more pc1ſanaly and the proofs when fo direReq come homes | Px n5pr'cauncE. in. /+ | perſpicient,, T-atin.] | (The aQ | I Tres us apprefend our own intereſt In that obedience, makk 


| | eg 
q . "a | vs traQtible and perſuaſible, contrary to that brutiſh Rubbornneſ; * 
If he imagines chere may be no perſonal pridez-vain fondncts of p of looking ſharply. 2 | Did. | the horſe and al 2 ow Pfalmiſt 1. rag * my 
demſelves, in thoſe that are patched and.drefſtd out with ſo much * k 15 101. 1. .. ¶ perſpicillum, Lat.] A glaſs through | 6 3 | - 8 * "I 
diner of art or ornament, let him only make the experiment, | | 5 things are viewed; an optick glaſs, Little | ERSUA ee, n. J. [from perſuafible.] he 
3. Preſent ; not ating by tepreſentative, 1 TOY Let truth be 0 1 r / Tap pc from pen — 
The fav'rites that the abſent king 1 e bar Mfrs er +0 5 V, Latin,] * 50 | 
deputation left e e ee > Ys arp-ſig as the eagle s eye, that can * f | 6 7 
8 prr ſonal in the Triſh ware . 4 Shake are Out-ſtare the broad-beam'd day's meridian, * * es on . — an — omni * 
Dun immediate and perſona? ſpeaking of God Almighty ty . F eee i aa: | ©*poRulation ; the act of gaining or attempting the 
Abraham, Job, and Moſes, made not all his precepts and dict een through the night of error and dark doubt, paſſions, | 1 6 | 
delivered in this manner, ſimply and eternally moral; for ſome of |' Diſcern the dawn of truth's eternal ray, 2 LY 4 15 Il,t''t prove thy fortune, Polydore, to conquer, 
them were perſonals and many of chem ceremonial and judicial.” s when the roſy morn buds into dax. Ceraſbato. For thou haſt all the arts of fine Leet, | 
i » White The perſpicil, as well as the needle le, hath enlarged the habi- Truſt me, and let me know thy love's ſucceſs. 
4. Exteriour ; corporal . | table world. 


cairive d en e worde. „„ eien Scepfir, | 2. The Rate of vip perſuaded ; opinion. : 
This heroick conſtancy determined him to deſire ini marriage q Pzks8y1C GIT. 1. J. [ per/picuits, French 3 from per- The moſt certain token of evident goodneſs is, if the general 
1 N N 


erer whoſe perſonal charms were no? berome the leaſt part of Spicuons.] One | perſuaſion of all men does fo account it. | Hoster. 

character. 8 188 Noch 1 1 4 as Addiſon. 1. Tranſparency ; tranſlucency ; diaphaneity. i ou are abus d in too bold a perſuaſion, * Shakeſpeare. 

5 [In law.] Something moveable 5 ſomethin ap-] A4 for diaphaneity and perſpiruſty it enjoyeth that moſt eminent / When we have no other certainty of being in the right, but our 

pendant to the-perſon, as money; not real, as land.] ly, as having its earthy and falinous parts fo exactly reſolved, that | dun perſuaſions that we ate ſo; this may often be but making one 

This ſin of kind not perſonal, II itts body is left imporous. ak Sos JOS 8 for _— f practl Ba arg of the Tongues 

But real and hereditary t. „ Davies. 2, Clearneſs to the mind; eaſineſs to be underitood z | g enen Nor Sega —__ ride * thoſe at 

A perſonal verb is that which has] freedom fi bſcurity nbigui ety err 

6. [In grammar.] A peri 25 1 freedom from ovicurity or ambiguity, imo knowledge, and knowledge advance into aſſurance, ang all 

ull the regular modifigation, of the three perſons; op- © The verſes containing. precepts, have not ſo much need of orna< | come at length to be completed in the beatifick' viſion,” © Soeurb. 
poſed io imperſonal, that has only the third. ment as of Dryden. 
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0. l ieee e Per8UA'S1VE. adj. ¶ perſuafif, French; from perſukde:] 
Perſpi 15 bal m the uſing of proper terms for the thoughts, e WP e R 8 
Welz | N babe paſs f 10 W. 50 wh mind into that of an. | Having the power of perſuading; having influence 
or individuality o any one. 2 i|.-- other's, n 14 0 Locke on Reading. On the paſſions. a 
Perſon belongs only to intelligent agents, capable of 4 law. and , a fl of > ORE $4. 5 f In prayer, we do not fo much reſpect what precepts art dellver- 
happineſs and mifery: this perſonality extends Itſelf beyond preſent, PERSPI CUOUS, adj 8 [ per/picuns, Latin,] br h eth, touching the method of pur us utterance in the-preſence of 
alan b what is paſt, only by conſciouſneſs, whereby it imputes . Tranſparent; clear; ſuch as may be ſeen through; ] great men, as what doth moſt avail to our own edification in plety 
to itlelf paſt actions, juſt upon the ſame ground that it does the] diaphanous ; tranſlucent; not opake. MEM: and godly zeal. 8 Hcoler. 
preſent, | Locke. | A conttary cuuſes produce the like —— A5 even the ſame Let Martius reſuttie his farther diſcourſe, as well for the perſua- 


PitsonA' Liv. . The exiſtence 


zug 


AsoRALL v. ad. from erſonal. yore * | proceed from black and white ; for the clear hien 5 body -* five ns for the conſult, touching the means that may conduce unto 
1. In perſon; — 705 14 FL eefentatlis: 4 effecteth white, and that white a —_— eacham, \ the enterprize, | " JU PF” Bacon. 
Approbatiqn not only they give, who perſonally declare their | 2+ Clear to the underſtanding ; not obſcure; not am-] \ Notwithſtanding the weight and fitneſs of the arguments to per- 
tht by vice, fn, or act, but allo when others do it in their] biguous. Bs Ĩ . fade, and the light of man's Intelle@ to meet this perſuaſive eri 
an... on; gy idly 03 9D: 4,5 Hooker. | _ The pu ole is perſpicuous even as ſubſtance; 4 1 vw wk . aſſent followed, nor mes. map 
I could not perſonally deliver to her © © Whoſe groſſneſs lirtle uo ul Wo. N er aer a en.. be | ſ K | 
mk you commanded me, but by her woman 8 All this is fb 1 ſo undeniable, at I need not - over | PERSUA e e. [from perſuaſive.) In ſuch. a 
nt your meſſage. "©. Shakeſpeare's Henry VII. nduſtrious in the proof of ii. © © Spratt, manner as to per ©, 
here are many reaſons, why matters of 10580 a wonderful nat | Pxkgpt cuvou by; ady, [from per/picious,] ' Clearly ; | + a The ſerpent with me 
due ſhould not be talcen notice of by thoſe Pagan writers, who no dbſcabely;- + 2417710 50796 een eee pPirſraſteely hath fo prevail'd, that I 3 
lred before our Saviour's diſciples had perſonally appeared among The caſe is ud ſooner made than reſolved ; If 1© Wulad et en- Have alſo taſted. ; Milton, 
them ee s 5 rom oh ſo much as tell à to 
a N aden. wrapped; but plainly and engen ü 9. aan. Many who live upen their eſtates cannot ſo much at tell u tory, 
& With reſpe& to an individual; particularly. Ae 


- of 5 A | ch leſs ſpeak. cleatly and. perſuaſively in any buſineſs. Locke. 

notes Ruten „  [PERSPtcVouSNTSs.” 2. / [from perſpicusm.] Clear- | , ME 62 | 
$ ; ö 0 l 40 . . 0 0 0 0 
whe — W 77147 l neſs; freedom from obſcurity; tranſparence; dia- 4 pd þ „ eee eue e n 
3: With regard to numerical exiſtence. I. phaneity. 4 ans ee 0 


1 IS; | OEM An opinion of the ſucceſsfulneſs of the work being as neceſſary 
The converted man is perſonally the ſame he was before, and is \Pursy 1 RABLE. adj , — per Ft to found a purpoſe of undertaking it, as either the authority of 
* emitted by t 


ther born nor created a-new in & proper literal ſenſe. — Rogers. 1. Such as may be. e cuticular pores. | commands, of perſuaſiveneſs of promiſes, or pungency of me- 
Peso ate a. @; from, perſona, Latin.] - —n In an animal unde a courſe of hard laboury' alirnent too. yapor- |£ nages can be. 3 Hamer Leere 
, Jo repreſent by a. fictitious or aſlumed character, ſo | ous or perſpirable will ſubject it to 400 ſtrong a perſpiration, debi- | PERSVUASOEH Y. ad}. ¶perſugſorius, Lat. from perſuade.] 
into paſs for the perſon repreſentdde. [ u 2nd udden deaths |  Arbutbnot'on Aliments. | Having the power to perſuade. | 
This lad was not to per ſonate one, that bad been long before 


» 


4 . 
34 44k 


2. Perſpiring; emitting perſpiration. Not proper. 


| H th not th of tbe bund or foles of the | pr; pt bs als oe Trin Dutch bi 27 1 
ken out of adle, | | „ Hair cometh nat upon tbe palms, | PER T:.. adj.. | pert clin ; fert, Dutch; t, Fr. 
ww, wer ine een bah eg der din. Bern | el which we parts more , and e 8s mat hl, 1. Piel“ wie fe, 4 rl 

\ Torepreſent by aQtion or appearance z to aft; | for that helr Sign mol drug nts by elllüvume, "1s Plain ad]. Aale the pert and nimble ſpirit of mirth z | 
J Herſelf a while the lays aſide, and makes inte by moſh | for dectricke Wl nor” cothinohly attract, vnleſs ] Tur melancholy forth to funerals, © * » Shakeſpeare, 
eady to perſenate a, mortal part. ' Craſhaw. ; granted by mo ; 4 Brow 8 On the tawny ſands and ſhelves, ; 
ko pretend  ouuically, with the reciprocal pro- |, hey become perſ 41:48 I fri WY 9% E „ Trip the pert fairies and the dapper elves. Milton. 
| | 7 | via) the cuticular pores. n * In th a coxcomb, and in age a clown. 4 ators 
n ofthe Jef ann, OHA | Infenſible perſpiration is che laſt and moſt perſe & action of animal 55 f gt 


digeſtion | A ndenbatt on eee, 2. Saucy ; petulant; with bold and garrulous loqua- 


PaaberaArivI. adj. [from perſpire.} Performing the 1 ern might challedge the hes Matty, ind grower von 
| 2 


1 eck amongſt us. . 0 Swift, 
e counterfeir; to feign. Little in uſe, ot oy 
h oppoſed to that perſnated devotion under which any kind || act Of perſpiration. 


Further than ſometimes by a frown, 


- = | ded EO | their maſters; and when this ſaucineſs became univerſa 

Cer i diſguited, fat Hammond's Fundamentals. To PERSPI'RE. V. u. 1 Air „e! wr | leſs miſchief could be expected than an old ene 
have played with the dogmatiſt in a perſorated ſcepticiſm. 1. To perform excretion by the cuticular pores. a —— | 9 2 1100s 

5 T | — _ Glanville's Seepfins f . To be excreted by the fliunun. | on De e. 

 *oreſemble, 5 5 „I Water, milk, Whey; taken without muchexerciſe, fo as to make | t Preten CO plc wages 

6. To — e aer wer, _ Shah 's Cymbeline. |; them ſpire, relax the belly. „ eber. Scarce liſtined to their idle chat, | erg 
mike a repreſentative, of, as in picture. Out of 75 PekostRx1'NG8,' b. a, [ perſtriago, Lat.] To graze ＋ 

de. ade Wer ge ae 136 , 112 DRF 


Maſe eyes ars on this_ſoverdigu lady ft, eva? 


upon z to glan Again When they grew pert, to pull them down, 
0 1 perſenate pf Timon's frame, 


oe pon. \ When t} - . 

* RR [from perſtate.] Such as may 1 Ne eee 
hom fortune with her iv'ry hand wafts to her. Shakeſpeare. periuaded. Wee x: oft b due. 177. * b | Ui nh 
Fee, Gee eg. ., e PERSUA'DE, . fete Latin 3 punter, | ts ma g do tt ate ta hor by ono which 
415 making what T ſhall y j it muſt be a Befall of bim- French. ]] 1 ors e Hayward. 
I w ltr againſt the ſoftneſs of proſperity. Shake 1. To bring to ue 77 inton.””" eee A cheveron or rafter of an. houſe, a very honourable bearing, is 
the —— in his way ſome obſcure epiſtles of love, whereln,' by ully perſuaded in Wis'own mind. Roman. never ſeen in the coat of a king, becauſe it pertineth to a mechani- 


— 


wot: © 4 Let every man be 
ur of his beard, the f his the manner of 4 ſuaded better thi f d things that accom-. | hon. | | | Peacham. 
lie the exprefſure of his bay 2 4 day fo {ov Dow Nc * * "id etor, N. 9s hag _ BRA'TION. . J. [per and terebratio, Latin.] 
N Mente“ himſelf moſt feelingly p Hanel. beter. : Joy ov ar6 peyſuaded de Rlvutlen - 2 Kuran viie | "The 2d f boring.through. \ Ainſworth 
MON A ton. 8. f [from per/onate.] Coutiterfeit- Let a map be ever ſo well perſuaded of the advantages of virtue, | The act o ng * ; o « 
Ha another R gh} e 6 LR. II his will will not * r r ny * 
1 ing one of the amples of what ever || be determined to any adlen in purſult of this conſeſſed great gaod- | 1, Obſtinate; Nuddorn z pay 6 
. —ů— 8 ö | REG 2 


One of the diſlegters appeared to Dr. Sanderſon to be fo hal 
| $R 


PER P. E R S K 8 


8 to ,,, ear yourſelves unto your temper, fachen ; 2, One who diſtorts any thi dr 
2 — reren And, without perturbation hear me ſpeale, Des „ *. thing. hon the: nieht 
and leſs abllitles, Walin | PRRTVUABA TOUR, . h [ pereurbator, Latin; PEriur- | He that reads a prohibition. in « l 

2. Reſolute; conſtant ; ſteady. | bateur, French.) Raiſer-of commotions, ., fatisfled about the ſenſe he gives it, leſt he incu, hag 
ence Je a ſteady, conftant, and perrinacious Rudy, that na- PazxTv'seo, adj. [ pertfur, Latin.) Bored; punched; [ and be found * Perverter.of his ies. ur dhe wah 

\ turally leads the 2 int the knowledge of that, which « is pierced with _ i 72 + . Did. e 
ſeemed locked rom it. 01. , 1 . / | . Dane F 

re.. (from pertinacious.) Obſti-| . aQt of 8 —.— | er | |PERVICA"CIOUS. Leider, Lu: 
nately ; ſtubbornly, 1, which tinaciouſly chal- The manner of opening a vein in Hippocrates's * wry « by fully obſtinate ; peeviſhly dontumacions | 
knot — — freedom to me, w they per King Charles ſtabbing or pertufion, as it is pertormed in horſes, Arbut , May Private devotions be efficacious hos...” 
the 


n have ſought to eaſe themſelves of all the evil of afMidtion | 2» Hole made by punching or piercing. 


# ' | moſt 9 young creatures ! 
f fruit d : | 
by diſputing ſubtilly againſt it, and tinaciouſly 8 that pot without earth in it, may be put nn the on wa 


_— f Mont be made in the B But in his ale 3 
wy N Tillotfn, | better, if ome few periufions be made in t pots | Bacon, In his ale m 
l Mets ca Ce. a though Tos To PERVA'DE. v. a. Ver vado, Latin, ] - | [*ERvica CIOUSLY, adv, 
would think they were turned into a different ſubſtance, yet they I. To paſs through an aperture; to permeate. ſpiteful obſtinacy, f 
| it lurk under a vizard, Ray, The labour d chyle pervades the pores Pzrvi CA CIOUSNEgss, 
do but as it were lurk un 5 y {Pe F 
ERTINACITY, 1. J. [ pertinacia, Latin z from In all the arterial perforated ſhores. Blackmore. ERVICA cITY, k 7 
NA"CIOUSNES8 rtinacious.] Paper dipped in water or oil, the oculus mundi ſtone ſteeped in Pz'avicacy. 10 
EY wh ; 45 ; water, linen-cloth oiled or varniſhed, and many other ſubſtances PR 4 al 
1% Obſtinacy ; tubbornne 6 ſs miſtake, and if with | ſoaked In ſuch liquors as will intimately per vad their little pores, RVIOUS, adj, [ Perwing, in. 
In this reply was ——_— : very groſs miſtake, Brown, | become by that means more tranſparent than otherwiſe. Newton, 1. Admitting pallage ; capable of A; 
Agel maintained, « capital errour, 2. To paſs through the whole extenſion, Tue Egyptians uſed to ſay, that wn 
2, Reſolution ; conſtancy, | | Matter, once bereaved of motion, cannot of 8 it "gs ts of the world; by darkneſs 
x . J. | from pertinax, | nor till it be truck by ſome other body from without, or be in- are perwieus to no eye. 
8 1 el 0% : 15 3 trinſically moved by an immaterial ſelf-aQive ſubſtance, that ean |. a” Led 
Thelr — kb is ſuch, that when you drive them out of one | benetrate and 8 . ; Bentley, - Their — — and both in act to t 
form, they "_ 3 of Wl fortune, In parfving pg Pervader, adjuſts and agitates the whole ? T bomſor. Nor had they miſa d; but 
ag noni n L'Eftrange. | PERVA'S10N. a, /. [from Perwvade.] The act of per. | | Conceal dfiom aiming 
kar” Reſolution ; ſteadineſs ; conſtancy, vading or paſſing through, 


„ fra of time, and totted Alge 
St, Gorgonia prayed with paſſion and pertinacy, till ſhe obtained If fuſion. be made rather by the ingreſs and tranſcurſGions of the gth, 
relief, 


Taylor, 3 2 fire, than by = bare * of that motion, me 2. P 3 engt f 
, nich fire beats upon the outſide o the veſſels, that contain ; & te, 
P k RTINENCE, [ os 75 er p — — j J e matter to be melted ; both thoſe kinds of fluidity, aſcribed to ſalt- [, This flutt'ring motion Which 
ERTINENCY, of relation to the matter in i petre, will appear to be cauſed by the pervaſion of a foreign body. | Pax"avio 
propriety to.the por oſe; appoſiteneſs, 
] tn 


| USN B98, . [from perview.) Qually 2 
ave ſhewn the fitneſs and pertinency of the apoſtle's diſcourſe PE'RVERSE. 41. 


| Foyle, | mitting a paſſage, fad. 
vert, French; perver/us, Lat. The | f r 
to the perſons he addreſled to, whereby It appeareth that he was nd BY Diſtorted fro = 4 Aber * , 17 Sas, ] air, 0 N ik body 
babbler, and did not talk at random. Bentley, An 1 re breads | deliver was made of. and partly from 
PERTINENT, 2. [ pertinens, Latin ; pertinent, Fr.] Perwerſe, all monſtrous, all prodigious things, Milton, opened the pores of the glaſk, 1 
1. Related to the matter in hand; juſt to the purpoſe; | 2, Obſtinate in the wrong ; ſtubborn ; untractable. There will be found mother difference beſides that of jv Ii 
+ Not uſeleſs to the end propoſed ; appoſite ; not fo- Thou for the teſtimony of truth haſt born IC older's Elements of . 
reign from the thing intended, Univerſal reproach z far worſe to bear EER R. 3. he [perugue, | French.) 4 77855 
My cautlon was more pertinent | Than violence ; for this was all thy care £4 Þ hair; a periwig. „„ Ln. file 
Than the rebuke you give it, » Shahſpeare's Coriolanus, To Rand approy'd in fight of God, though worlds 5 put him on a linen cap, and his peru over that. 7 
I fot down, out of experience in buſineſs, and converſation in Judg'd thee perverſe, ' Milton's Paradiſe Loft, To Psxu KB. v. a. {trom the noun.] 0 Jay, 
» What I thought pertinent to this bufineſs, Bacon, To fo perverſe a ſex all 2 is vain, . adſcititious F . dre in 
Here I hall ſeem a little to digreſs, but you will by and by find It gives them courage to offend again, den, | 
t tinent, don. 


0 1 [ Dry PBRU"KEMAKER Ay 
3. Fetulant; vexatious; peeviſh : deſirous to croſs and | ne #: fe [ perute and Makty,) 4 
f he could find pertinent treatiſes of it in books, that would vex; croſ*s. 5 b of perukes; 2 Migmaker. ] | maler 
reach all the particulars of a man's behaviour ; his own ill-faſhion; 


„  O gentle Romeo | [Eu SAL. v. / [from erg 
ed example would ſpoll all, „ Locle. If thou doſt love, 5 ane it faithfully, | As Pieces of miniature ith ye 
2. Relatin ; regarding ; concerning, In this ſenſe Or if you think 1 am too quickly won, 22 requires Dann the ay wad 
the word now uſed is pertaining, | I'll frown and be perverſe, and ſay thee nay, | tho 2 a new peruſal you think it is written in the very int 
Men ſhall have juſt cauſe, when any thing pertinent unto faith So thou wilt wooe : but elſe not tor the world, Shateſpeares 3 ents, it deſerves Your care, and is Gable of ale 
and religion le doubted of, the more willingly to incline their Pexve RSELY, adv, [from perver/e. With intent td |, fs Rr 4 Me reg YO Hep s. Mins 
minds towards that which the ſentence of ſo grave, wiſe and learned | ver; peeviſhly ; vexatiouſly ; ſpitefully ; croſsly ; To PERU'SE, &. a. [per and .] due, 
u that faculty ſhall judge moſt ſound, | Hooker, with petty ma ignity, X Rs x 1. To read. | 
P. ATIV INTL Y. adv, (from pertinent,] Appoſitely; 
to the purpoſe, 


i 
Men perverſely take up pleques and diſpleaſures at others, and h 
then every opinion of the diſliked perſon muſt partake of his fat F | 5 4 500 e ' 
Re modeſt and reſerved in the preſence of thy better, ſpeaking | 4 , * 0 Decay of i q The petitions being thus prepared, do you — they It 
 Nttle, anſwering Pertinontly, not mung without leave or reaſon, Men that do not erſely uſe their worde, or on purpoſe ſet hour in a day to peruſe thoſe petitions, part an 
Taylor's Rule J Living Holy, themſelves to cavil, ſeldom miſtake the ſigniſication of the 1 Carefully obſt 
Pinminentanss, . / (from pertinenr.] Ap . | 


The of bl writing here, and'thou Bat kg 


Bac, 
eg e ſpeclgel , Whether he taſtes the dim * 
polite. | of imple ideas Lacke, | ende ſpeciick qualities of the author whore p 2. 
neſs, | Dia. __ patriot js q Anderen poſt, 4 . To obſerve; - Fan mine. 15 Cy 
, | * | en wanted by his country mo | ear the r 
Pektifnanyt, ad. [ pertingens, Lat.] Reachin to; 9 8 Pervtrſely eine] in evil eme, oh : ; | © Out forms light horſemen, and pou. thei vin 
touching, | | id, re virtues are imputed crimes; | Swift. I've perus'd her well; . N 0 
Pk 3 [from err. ] | | Penve"nonnnss, x, J. [from perverſe.) a der honour in her are fo milie, 
1. Briſkly ; ſmartly, | t« Petulance viſhneſs ; ſpiteful er ee „ e have caught the king. 
1 find no other — betwixt the common town-wits and Virtue N {pi — arg as | Ape I then peru u, and limb by ind 
the downright country fools, than that the firſt are Pertly in the | Neither believe her 00d, nor others ill. „ Survey d. | Jaa Þy 
1 7 0 with a little more gaiety ; and the laſt neither in right Her whom he Wiſhes moſt, ſhall ſeldom WS a P ERU-S8R, 1. J. from beruf. ] A reader 
nor the wrong, Pope, Through her perwerſencſtz but ſhall fer her gain'd The difficulties and heſitations of every one will 
2. daucily ; petulantly, | | By a far worſe, de Milton's Paradiſe Le.] the capacity of each Feruſer, and av his penetrat! 
| Yonder walls, that ſertiy front your town, : The Perverſencſs of my fate is ſuch, | greater or leſs, «SY: Wy avon RY 
Vond towers, Whoſe wanton tops do buſs the clouds, RY That he's not mine, becauſe he's mine too much, Dryden. Ps SA DE, x, P 
Mut kifs thelr own fegt. Sbaheſpeare, ' When u friend in kindne( "TEE | Peſade is a motion a horſe makes in raifing or Ufang up his fur. 
When you % raiſe your ſnout, To ſhew you where your error lies, 15 quarters, keeping his hind legs upon the und W 4 
1 an Wee and flout; | S * but more incenſe; WY : | ; ſp Farrier's — 
„ Among Hilernian aſſes, 5  Perverſench is your Whole defence. Swift. : . 3 | * 
For ſheer wit, and humour paſſes, Swift, | 2, ae pf SO tion, Not in aſe Swift. | Ps WARY. . t I Maire, F rench.] Is an oblong form 
To ; n . or medicine, made to thruſt up into the uteryy upon 
Px B i 45 fo wo. [from pert.) | yt opted, perm et evil 89 2 for ny ſome extraordinary occaſions 0 | 
4. Brilk folly ; ſaucineſ; ; etulance, | At often eſta as 1awful potentates ; but of ome perverſcneſ; . 
Dulnen delighted ey'q ho lively dunce,' and defeQton in the nation itſelf, 8 
Remembeing ſhe herſelf was 


þ myrrh, Alas, 
werſe.] The a perverting; change to ſome. FES T. 2. % (pope, French; pefiz, Latin. 
or ſo dity. thing worſe. | refine tat 
There Is In Shafteſbury's works 3 lively pertmeſs 


he preſcribes five in a Peary, cutting off their 

x - | 1 dcon. | e 

i ing Kh bart þevtmeſs once, Pope, | PtkVa"nooN, . { ener. French; from ger. 1 . feet, mixe with 

2, * livelineſs ; Pricelineſs without force, dignity, 0 1. Plague; pellilence. 
d 4 omen to govern men, faves freemen, are much | 

eee but It is hard that we could b. bound to ain * degree] all being N en of the ln af . 


Let fierce Achilles 


f 5 The god Propitiate, and the 50% afſuare.. PN 
n | Watti on the Ming, | tore und hagen wt mn nd power of the laws J Any thing miſchievous 5 1 515 1 
KNPRANDIENT, @ 9. [ pertranfient, Latin, ] Paflin He r that whole reverend body ate ſo far from diſliking At her words the helliſh tf 22 
over. | D. 7 bapery, that the hopes of enjoying the abby. lands would be an Forbore, > 3 | - Milton's Parade Lal. 
7. PERTURBATR, v. 4. [ Perturbo, Latin. Penvs'rwmTY, . Je per venſit, French; from per- * * it is a Common pg, = 
„„ | . . Perverſeneſe ; eroſſheſſ. | Ih og fer dnn face and boſom ben, | 
1. To Afquierz to dillurb; to deprive of tranquillity, hat range ity is this of man 1 Set othercromna riſing ſnake appear, _ 
Rest, reg, erte, led (pirit, Shaleſdeare, ' f d of man | +2 vards her black front, and hifſes in her hairs. P. 
His watting fleſh with angulh burns, 15 wr hl a any _ Inlightning way | „ [To Pr'sTer, 
Id his perturbed foul within him mourns, en dis hand refrain, 


v. 4. ¶ pefter, French. ; 
to perplex; 'to h $3 to turmoil, 
| 0 they ſhall blame 

His pefter'd ſenſes to Mail and ſtart, 


; & 80 X \# 
4. To diſorder ; to confule ; to put out or 1 hd ve | To PERVK RT, V. &. 


Ni. 
gularity, | eng [ perwerte, Latin pervertir, 
"They are content to lufter the penalties annexed, rather than gs. Fen: 
tur the publick peace, 


King Charts, | 1+ To diſtort from the true end or purpoſe. 
The Infos vient and brutal faculties controuled the ſu oe Inſte {an 


— 
— 
© 
I: 
2 
5 

- 


"= --- 


When all that js within him does condemn 
| celan, of | agen ol good they may work ll, and gr juſtice to extreme | Itſelf for deing there > Shakeſpeare's Mall. 
Muth; plrature and Sa overfwaying the inftruttions of honeſty, * — | Spenfer's State of Ireland, | He bath not fail'd to Peſter us with meſſage, 
4 ang 3 erte ing the reat5nable commands of virtue, Rrown, Judi 1 eeſt 00 oppreſſion of the poor, an violent 12 of ' Importing the ſurrender of thoſe lands, & | 
f 1 he _ n or ſeceffion of bodies from the earth's ſurface dey Juſtice PO A not, cclus. v. 8, | We are pgfered with mice and rats, and to this end the ext i 
tb not 1 „ equilibration of either hemiſphere, Brewn, | * — * — e "ey ry iceable, More again — 2 
| pros 'Þ wed.) EEG . aue, * ; Our labour muſt be to — that — ; | let, © * Wen 2 
| ; 5 | And out of good fu to And means of evil Ae. They dia « tht 
| « Difquiet of mind; de rivation of tran uillity, | | my contra dien much gege- we church and delude the fart 
| \ a 7 — was not In thelr Robs, eithor to Gad, 214 | words — * . 0 Sri ayer * os den e dee 
Nor tu esch other 1 but apparent gullt, f 


ves afſerted by Rabbies were equally revered 
hyry has 4 wel * guilty. Dryden, | by them as the infallible will of God. s Sali. 
And thame, and pertvrdatie, and deſpalr, Wy nas wrote a volume to explaln this 


cave of the nymphs At home he was purſu'g with noiſe 
Milton, with more piety than ju ment; and rſon ey | | ' | z 
@ 1. — 1 bk. A alt des 2 5 Cr dy this ] It into obſcenity ; ene wh. erg ——— ora P Toe 4 by the boys, 
bart, doth It Perturdations by It. Ray, o cannot y 15 
| 2. Reſtleſſheſs of paſſions, e a2 thing vpon their nature, till we take cure 


that it is H Y their education, 1 | Fitchey and peaſe 
Natures that have mack: 22 ar Ae and Violent defires and | 2+ To edrru tz tO turn from the right; oppoſ * Por og es fre” wn ol they oP 
2 has —4 not ripe lon, till they have paſted the mer. convert, which is to turn from the wrong t 4 ax right, Confin's and ole in this pinfold 
| J Diltrdance; diforder; confuſion ; commoriog” Or deans n e e and ede being. ps 
| Although the long dillentions of the two houſes had had luckd He in the forpent had — jag A 8 | 5 * wo (from at.] One that en 
aye; yt they did ever hang over the kingdom, ready to break Her hutband the, to the fond Rate, 4c 1 „ iſturds, ; 3 . 
h lets new prrterberiont and ealamities, n Was known in hear u. Milton's Þ Pz"srsROVs, adj. [from fer. Encumbering ; ei 
4 Caule of viquiet, £ The fubtle adden of bed, ua, EN Detſeme. 
Na Nan (oo of Number = e 


| ur dias the moſt pious emperor Vater! | Tn the ftatute againſt vag dnc note the diſlike the 
open wide 
To many « watebful _ 2 with It now, Ptavi'aren, 'Y 


Tank; had of gaoling & , 
/- [from gew.] e. of po open example? 4 wich was Bacon Hey vl. 


| 1. One that cha good \Pa"3THOvss, x». /. [from peft and bouſe.] Aa hoſpital 

6 Sleeps out the watch of night, - "rv ao Hewy Iv 3 2 Bake 9 ho bad; P | For perſon 11200 a the Tk) 

' of y F own parents hl \P8STI"PEROUS, ad). f fer, Latin. 
23 pms ng Hun rede, aa om Pr lun 


, * 4 


$4 


s 434 


* 


dacious wickedneſs, n 
FIR * diſſentious pr anke, 0 


attle * byes Shateſpeare. 
that have diſcover'd 1 and made ſuch Pefiferes e- 


The 


„Von have gelen u all the gods; | 


P BIT: 


e 


. 


P HA 


For my: proſperity. | f Ne ws i ; Px"TTINESs, 1. J. from perry.] Smallneſs ; liee- 
Ut tha could ho hn, eee 


"neſs ; inconfiderableneſs ; unimportance. 


You & die. - gi FA Addifes ie "the the e R 
ou, he COUNT eo EL ANSETT AN 2% LETT] we loft, an d digeſted | 
| men nobly held, mult die. 814 ETI TIONARILY, adv. 4 os ors, "ne Te UNgrace We Dave digeſted 4 
delle; maliguant; 3 vid. | Of degging the &. wars an. * pi ec T5” Thats wr.) NN ei 
1 "tt is eaſy to concetus _ ſteams of peftiferous Nr This doch but peticionarity infer a denualley in 3 24 Re 1. £ 9. [1 m et.] Fretful ; peeviſh, 

Ii, while they are alive md 7 Fi. 3b cv routhnet. | we may as reaſonably conclude a right and ie laterality ine ark! e eg r childhood prove their Innocence; 

” exc: 2. [ pefſitence, Fr. Peftilentia, T,atin.] | of Noah, © © © OO b,. Pr y're froward, Pertiſb, and unus'd to ſmile, Creechs 
Fe ague; peſt 3, contagious diftemper. [Peri'rioxany, ad, [frompetition.] ! ine. tom Balg. Fretfulneſs ; 
a The red pefilence nn 1 | 1. Supplicatory ; coming with petitions. „„ 1 3 Wa ws hs at | 

And eccuptions peril, 992 @@& | Shakeſpeare |" "Pardon thy prciery country ene Shafer | a en, em we loſe our fubotrteplathing, we throw 
When my eyes be th 1 of s * 1. | It is our . Sera ls mY 1 . lende Callier. 
Methought . d ; air 0 pe BO bakeſpeare. That blows em to this greatneſs, | Bia Youſm, PA 1ong. . J. | petty and 106. 
sri Nr. adj. [heſtilent, French; peſtilens, Lat.] | z, Containing petitions or requeſts. 10 The feet of a ſucking pig. Sig n 
" Producin plagues z malignant. 8 „ I , Petitionary prayer belongeth only to ſuch as are in themſelves | ** Feet in contempt. r 
I "Great ringing of bells in populous cities diſſipated peflilent air, | impotent, and ſtand in need of relief from others, Healer. My good clown grew fo in love with the wenches ſong, that he 
hich way on air, and not from the I return only yes or no to queſtionary and petitionary $ of Would not ſtir his petritoct, till he had both tune and words. 
punk „oed bread the folders thruſting uy their bean b 9 | Swift, | | Shakeſpeare's Winter's Talts 
read the | ir | | | from forte: oo 'T'TO , Ne ; CON 
ain king Ferdinand, who with fuch corp and 2455 TS Renee]: Ones why ane 1 n enn . 
way | nolles, g | | Sl | 
bot would oo well under or near the equator ual en you have received the petitions, and it will pleaſe the] PE'TTY. adi it, F h 
ſe people that dwell under or e equator, a perpe rl f : , | + adj, [ petit, French.) Small; inconſider- 
12 2000 bea wa — infupportable ſummer, Bentley. | Fr . F . hab prom 2 — | able | little. | 
chievous 3 deſtr . N | : What pleaſh ; ” War *1 en he had' no power 
. We nothing more contagious and peſtilent than ſome Kinds N 11 4 e wt Ao) ron . — But was a petty ſervant he ſtate, | J 
of harmony 3 than ſome nothing more ſtrong and potent unto good, Their prayers are to the reproach of the petitioners, and to the ' He was your enemy.” | | Shakeſpeare's Coriolanur. 
| coker | confulion of vain defires, L'E wy | It is a common experience, that dogs know the dog-kiiler ; 
Which procelents of Pe wan — 3 1 woes broke out, and begg'd relief f os £ as in time of infection, ſome petty —_ is os = to KAI 
inſt thee uy» a _— th tears, the dumb petitioners of grief. af i | | acon's Natural Hiſtory. 
EM abounds' with Peftilent books, written againſt this | The Roman 6 to the 8 76 | It importeth not much, ſome petty alteration or difference — 
| qoftrine- OPT | Swift's Miſcellanies. raiſed ſo much raill upon the petitioners, that the ladies never make. | Bacon. 
jn ludicrous language, it 18 uſed to exaggerate the | after offered to direR the lawgivers of their country. 1 F eo any incenſe his ire | 
gewing of another wor d. e Ps TITORY. adj, | petitorins, Latin; petitoire, Frenc N IR e eſſe; "SOTEL Milton. 
One peſtilent fine. for Petitioning ; claiming the property of any thing. Like perty princes from the fall 1 . Bake 
EN 3 8 MP | Suckling, 55 " Ainſworth. They believe one only chief and great God, which hath been from 
1 ATIAL. adj. [ peftilenciel, Fr. peſtilins, Lat.] Perxk. . . [from petra, a ſtone.) Nitre; ſalt petre. be 4 he propoſed to make the world, made firſt 
. of the nature of peſtilence; producing 8 ; | 3 pr a principal order; and after, the ſun, — — ſhes 
„aukmg. ; | made of l d grea = : tilling fleets 
q tilence 3 infections; contagious. een fur _ — — = a= ge Aae hath but e Poway 9 read of petty commonwealths, ag well as the great 
Theſe with the air paſſing into the lungs, infect the maſs of The veſſel was firſt well nealed to prevent cracking, and covered | fata iet donn. © free people do of themſelves divide 
blood, and lay the foundation of Peſtilontial fevers. Woodward. | to prevent the falling in of any thing that mi cht unſeaſonably do 4 9a N ) | Swiſt. 
Legere, gerd, wahr Au. ier, Al . can example be given, i the e elt war . 
n pePiilential vapours, ſtench, oak. Jon. itre, While it is in | 5 v4 00 ene in f e $ war ere 
. . vn - deſtruQtive ; 8 2 fined A neee iy eral 8 Jag * with whom we have bad to deal, 
t depends upon religion, then this ſhews deſti-| PETRESCENT., < | in. ep A mann | Wift. 
Ae thoſe that attempt to disjoin the civil and * ſtone; dead . Latin ] goat. PB'TULANCS, F 0. 1 [ petulance, F rench ; petulantia, 
re a lt ilent.] Miſchiev all, A cave, from whoſe arched roof there dropped down a petreſcent PrTvLancy.y Latn.] Saucineſs; peeviſhneſs ; 
ProriLenTLY. adv. [from pf ] evoully; | liquor, which oftentimes before it could fall to the ground con-“ Wantonneſs, | 
deftrutively. bee ? | gealed. Reap f Boll. It 3 of that philoſopher, that there was a wall or 
Pesr1L.A' TION» = [ piftillum, Latin.] The act of Ne 1. J. [from petrifio, Latin.] 7 ants te in our mouth, to reſtrain the 72 of bo 
ding or breaking in a mortar. I.. The act of turning to ſtone; the ſtate of being turn- Y wo 
n. et denne ae comminuble, and fo far from breaking | ed to ſtone. f | ' 5 „Ne e e King che. 
Jammers, that they ſubmit on (He . WF. concretive ſpirit has the ſeeds of petrifatfion and r Wie men knew, that which looked like pride in ſome, and like 


_—_— /. [piftillum, Latin.] An inſtrument with 
which any thing is broken in a mortar. 3k 
What real alteration can the beating of the pefile make In any body, 
but of the texture of it? | Locke. 
Upon our vegetable food the teeth and jaws act as the 72 and 
mortars 8 -Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
burt of Pork. n. /. A gammon of bacon. Ain/w. 
bir. =. /. [This word is of doubtful etymology ; 
from de/pit, French; or impetus, Latin; perhaps it 
my be derived ſome way from petit, as it implies 
only a little fume or fret, ] 2 | 
1, Alight paſſion ; a flight fit of peeviſhneſs, 
If all the world 3 
Sould in a pet of temperance feed on pulſe, FR 
Dink the clear ſtream, and nothing wear but freeze, 
Th all-giver would be unthankt, would be unprais d. Milton. 
If me cannot obtain every vain thing we aſk, our next buſineſs is 


| 


, 


to take pet at the refuſal. | | e | 
Life, given for noble purpoſes, muſt not be thrown up in a per, 
nor whined away in love. Collier. 


They cauſe the proud thelr viſits to delay, | | 
And ſend the godly in a pet to pray. 2 2 
1. Alamb taken into the houſe, and brought up 4 


hand. A cade lamb, [Probably from petit, little. ] 
See PEAT, | Hat 


anmer. 
TAL. #. /. [ petalum, Latin. ] | 
Paal is a term in botany, ſignifying thoſe fine coloured leaves 
tha compoſe the flowers of all plants: whence plants are diſtin- 
quiſhed into monopetalous, whoſe flower is one continued * z 
vipetalous, pentapetalous, and polypetalous, when they conſiſt of 
three, five, or many leaves. : Quincy. 
Prratovs, adj. [from petal,] Having petals... 


Wu. J- Lied, French; mud. lian] 


A prtard is an engine of metal; almoſt in the ſhape of an hat, 
ut ſeven inches deep, and about five inches over at the mouth; 
when charged with fine powder well beaten, it is covered with a 
madrier or plank, bound down faſt with ropes, running through 

which are round the rim near the mouth of it: this petard 

b applied to gates or barriers of ſuch places as are deſigned to be 

kurprized, to blow them up i they are alſo uſed in countermines to 

through into the enemies galleries. Military Dictionary. 
"Tis the ſport to have the engineer 


Hoiſt with his own petar» Shakeſpeare's Hamlet, 
Find all his having and his holding, 
Reduc'd t'eternal noiſe and ſcolding; | 
The conjugal petard that tears , | 
Down all portcullices of ears. F Hudibras. 
Pirt'cnta,, adj. [from petechie, Latin.) Peſtilen- 


ally ſpotted, 
In London are many fevers with buboes and carbuncles, and 
Wd $*tecbial or ſpotted fevers. | Arbuthmnot. 
rit-worT, 1. J. [ Aſcyren.] A plant. 
BETIT. adj. French. Small; inconſiderable. 
A what mall petit hints does the mind recover a 8 
f outh. 


10h 
WIITION. „ ½ | petitio, Latin.] 
. Requeſt; intreaty ; ſupplication ; prayer. 
e muſt propoſe unto all men certain petitiom incident and very 


material in caules of this nature. Hooker, 
My next ition 
1s, that his noble grace Redd boy ſome pity | 
don my wretched women. Shakeſpeare, 
my life be given at my petition, and my people 25 — 180 
5 ' VII. 3. 
„ bes d dg chooſe this houſe to be called by thy name, and to be 
on of prayer and petition for thy people. 1 Mac, vii. 
© muſt not only fend up petitions and thoughts now and then to 
hint, dat muſt go through all our worldly b with a heavenly 
i diogle branch or article of & 8 er. . 
Then pra'4 that he might Kill palſy bis br, 
Th nv pretending rival nate a part; | 
NPs. laſt perition heard of all her pray'r. = r 
lünen: v. 4. [from the noun.] To ſolicite ; 
applicate. £330 en N 1324 


* 


* 
3 


minerals, ſtones, 


. to ſtone; 
In theſe 


To Pi"TRIFY, 
Latin, ] 


2. That which is made ſtone. 
over the variety of beautiful ſhells 


PETRIFA'CTIVE. adj. [from petrifacio, Lat 
the power to form ſtone. ** 
There are many to be found, which are 
petrifafiive mutation of bodies. = 
PETRIFICA” TION, 2. . [ petrification, Fre 
| petrify.] A body formed by changing other matter 


A nitrous blaſt that 3 ck death. 
he aggregated ſoi | 


' Death with his mace petrifick, cold and 
As with a trident, ſmote. 


1. To change to ſtone, 

A few reſemble 
2. To make callous ; to make obdurate. 
Schiſm is markt out by the apoſtle to the Hebrews, as a kind of 


and other natural curioſities. 


+ 


nch; 


5 


parts. | B 
PsTRI'FICK, "adj. ¶ petrificus, Latin.] Having the 
power to Me to ſtone, 


nter's breath, | 


7 petri fall ions, 
] K 
but che apdeſcenes and 


aving | 


roWwnse 
from 


ſtrange potriſicationt, the hardening of the bodies ſeems to 
be effected — if not only as in the induration of the fluid 
ſubſtances of an egg into a chick, by altering the diſpoſition of their 


oyle. 


Savage, 


ary, 
Milon's Paradiſe Loft. 


v. 4. | petrifier, French; petra and fo, 


ified wood, 


85 Woodward. 


fetriſying crime, which induces induration. Decay of Piecy. 
* Though their ſouls be not yet wholly petrified, yet every act of fin 
makes gradual approaches to it, Decay of Piety. 
ID Poe en in the midſt of Euclid dip at once, 
| rify a genius to a dunce. „ Pope. 
: Who ifle nature, and ſubſiſt on art, 1 
Who coin the face, and petrify the heart. | Young, 
To PrTRITY. v. #, To become ſtone. 
Like Niobe we marble grow, 
PETROL. 


T fhewn in pertic 


o fifty 


| 
| 


| 
| 


124 [ petrole, French. ] 


What trade art thou, Feeble ? —- 
thou make as many holes in an enemy's battle, as thou haſt done in 
a woman's petticoat ? 8 

- Her feet beneath her petticoat, 
Like little mice, ſtole in and out, 
As if they fear'd the light. 

Tt is a great compliment to the 
oats. ' 
choſen ſylphs, of ſpecial note, 

We truſt th' important 

Oft have we known that ſevenfold fence to fail, 

Though Riff with hoops, and arm'd with ribs of whale, Pope. 

PeTT1ir0'GGER, 3. / [corrupted from pettivoguer ; 
petit and woguer, Fr.] A petty ſmall-rate lawyer. 

The worſt conditioned and 

the ſweet bait of revenge, more plentiful pi 


Pour petri üg 
id par 


1 
* 


ſex, that the virtues are 


charge, the perticoat z 


\Cliented petri 
ution of act 


rs damn their ſouls _ 
in cheating fools. 


j N ; 
uchi : 
generally 
Addifon, 


Carew's Survey of Cornwall 


'- Hudibras. 

Canſider, my dear, how indecent it is to abandon your ſhop and 
follow pertifoggers ; there Is hardly a plea between two country 
eſquires about « barten acre, but you draw yourſelf In as bail, ſurety, 


PeTRO'LEUM. 
Petrol or petroleum is a liquid bitumen, black, floating on. the 
water of ſprings. EIT vod ward. 
Psz"TRONEL,. 2. /. [ petrinal, French.] A piſtol; a 
ſmall gun uſed by a horſeman. | 3 
And he with petronel upheav'd, 
Inſtead of ſhield the blow receiv'd, 
The gun recoil'd as well it might. Hudibras, 
Pz"TTCOY.: . J. I gnaphalium minus.] An herb, 
e one lit AGO 
P8"rTICOAT. #. i [ petit and coat. ] The lower part 
of a woman's dreſs, | 


A waman's taylor ' fir.Wilt 


ers get, under 


ions. 


or 3 Arbutbnot's John Bu p 
| ylicians are apt to deſpiſe empyrics j lawyers, pertifoggers ; un 
| — — N | | Ls C$woiſft. 


Pe"'TuLAnT, adj. [ petulan:, 


Petulance in others, would, by experience in affairs and converſation 
amongſt men, be in time wrought off. Clarendon. 
However their numbers, as well as their infolence and perverſe- 
neſs increaſed, many inſtances of peru/ancy and ſcurrility are to be 
* in their pamphlets. 4 Stoift. 
ere appears in our age a pride alancy in youth, zealou 
to caſt off the ſentiments of their fries and 2 . Watts. 


Latin; petulant, French.] . 
1. Saucy ;- perverſe, 
If the opponent ſees victory to incline to his fide, let him fhew 


the force of his argument, without too importunate and land 
demands of an anſwer. | p 8 mary 
2. Wanton, 


The tongue of a man is ſo petulant, and his thou ts ſo variable 
that one ſhould not lay too great Kreſs upon any — ſpeeches 


and opinions. Spectator. 
Pz"TULANTLY. adv. [from petulant.] With petu- 
lance; with ** pertneſs. 7 | | 
Paw. n. J. [pu e, Dutch.) A ſeat incloſed in a church, 
When Sir Thomas More was lord chancellor, he did uſe, at 
maſs, to fit in the chancel, and his lady in a pew. _ Bacon. 
Should our ſex take it into their heads to wear trunk breeches at 


church, à man and his wife would fill a whole pew. Addiſon. 
She decently, in form, pays heav'n its due; | 
And makes a civil viſit to her 17 0 


. rn 3 
[ piewit, Durch; vannellus.] 82 


Pe'wer. 2. / 


1. A water fowl. : | 
We reckon the dip-chick, ſo named of his diving and littleneſs, 
puffing, 8 meawes. ; Care. 
2. The lapwing. Ainſworth, 


PEWTER. . ½ [ prauter, Dutch.) 
1. A compound of metals; an artificial metal. 


Nine parts or more of tin, with one of regulus of antimony, 
compole pexuter. Pemberton. 
| Coarſe peroter Is made of fine tin and lead. Bacon. 


The pexvter, into which no water could enter, became more 
Paœsoter diſhes, with water in them, will not melt eafily, but 
without it they will; nay, butter or oll, in themſelves iaflamma- 


ble, yet, by their moiſture, will hinder melting, Saen. 
2. The plates and diſhes in a houſe. | | 
Ihe eye of the miſtreſs was wont to make her peroter ſhine. Add. 


PTWTIIA IR. . /. [from pewuter.] A ſmith who works 
in pewter. , 


e ſhall charge you and diſcharge you with the motlon of a 
terer's hammer. | 


2 wal in, 
We cauſed a ſkilful petoterer to cloſe the in our preſence 
with ſoder exquiſitely. 
PRRNOMENON. . /. See PHENOMENON. This has 
ſometimes phenomena in the plural. [paw] An 
appearance in the works of nature. | 
he paper was black, and the colours intenſe and thick, that 
the phenomenon might be conſpicuous, = Newton 
PHAGEDE'NA, #. J. [Qayidana; from Qayy, edo, to 
eat.) An ulcer, where the ſharpneſs of the humours 
"eats away the fleſh, 
PHAcEDENICK. } adj. | phagedemigue, French.) Eat- 
PHacrpe'novs. ing; corroding. 
* eee medicines, are thoſe which eat away fungous W 


4 bubo, according to its malignancy, either proves eaſi — 
ble, or terminates in a phagedenous ulcer with en lips. 3 
When they are very putrid and corroſi ve, which circumſtances 


ive thera the name of — ulcers, ſome ſpirits of wine 
uld be added to the fomentation. | . Sharpe 
PHA'LANX, 1. J. [phalanx, Latin ; phalange, Freach,] 
A troop of men clotely embodied, 5 
Far otherwiſe th' inv ſaints, 
{ ; — e firm, advanc'd wn 5 17 
vulnerable, impenetrabl arm d. Milton 8s aradiſ- 6 
The Grecian phbalane, . — as a tow'r, | ! 
On all ſides batter d, yet refiſts bis pow'r. Pepe. 
Pra'nNTASM. 4 /. Ledlacha, Gailacie 3 phantaſme, 
PHANTA'SMAs, bantaſie, French, ] Vain and airy 
appearance z ſomething appearing only to imagina- 
n. | 
| Au 


| 


p 1 x 
PH I 
0 
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PHY 


es the found by the polyphoniſins or 
n= 3 — 


50 r none ſtar. 
. The a be we God when + ſhines ſo clear? Pope» 


k chemical ſubſtance which, expoſed to the air, 


wakes fire ige by diſtillation from urine putrified, by the 
Pbgſph0rt* RON — long continued fire. Pemberton. 


force of a VE) have whole ſheets in a handful of phoſphor. 
0¹ lambent * * Addiſen. 


« #* ae | d 5 
mu 12545 of ſpeech peculiar to a language. 
a mode of ſpeech. 
Now mince = 62 

ify damnation with a phraſe : 
* — not to 8 's death, 
But barely not forbad it. 

To fear the Lord, and depart from evil, are 
{xipture oſeth to expreſs the ſum of religion. 

Stle ; exprefiion, . = | 
ſ Thou ſpeakꝰ ſt 
In better phraſe and matter than thou didſt. N 
u nls. V+ 4. [from the noun.] To ſtile; to 


. rm. 

all; to if Pray ſuns, 
raſe them, by heralds challenged 

Eee to arm. wn, ke Henry VIII. 

Pan4680 LON 1. J. [ Peay; and Ny 
ile: di ion. 

. _ {cholars of Ireland ſeem not to haye the leaſt conception of a 
file, but run on in a flat pbraſcolagy, often mingled with barbarous 


terms Swift's Miſcellanies. 
1 A phraſe book. | — Ainſworth. 
bar mls: 1. J [goir. ] Madneſs; inflammation 

of the brain. R 
It is allowed to prevent 


a adj. 
Pyng'NTICK» M 


da d. 
Oe Nl. 


a pbrenitis. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
[pew 3 pbrenetigus, French. ] 
ad ; inflamed in the brain ; fran- 


2 imagine they ſee that without, which their imagina- 
tion is affected with within. . | Harvey. 

What eſtrum, what phrenetick mood, 
Hudibr as. 


Makes you thus laviſh of Ken blood? 
The world was little better than a common fold of pbrentic ls and 
Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 


bedlams. 
HRE'NSY. 2. J [from Geir pbreneſie, French; 
hes, by contraction, phren/y.] Madneſs ; fran- 
tickneſs., This is too often written Frenzy. See 

ENZY. 
_ never think on God, but in extremity of fear, and then 
ity not ſuffering them to be idle, they think and do as it 
were in a pbrenſy . . Holter. 
Demoniack phrenſy, moping melancholy. Milton. 
Would they only pleaſe themſelves in the deluſion, the phrenſy 

were more innocent; but lunaticks will needs be kings. 


. of Piety. 
Phrenſy or inflammation of the brain, profuſe hemorrhages from 
the noſe reſolve, and copious bleeding in the temporal arteries. 


Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


Parat's1CAL. adj, [Now 3 phty/ique, French; from | 


jhbifck.) Waſting. 


collection of vs matter in the capacity of the breaſt, if not 


fuddenly cured, doth undoubtedly impell the patient into a phthifical 
conſumption. | arvey on Conſumptions. 


PHTHI'SICK. #. / [No 3 pbeyfie, French.] A 
conſumption, 


Hudiſeaſe was a phtbifick or aſthma oft incurring to an orthopnea. | 


Harvey on Conſumptions. 
Puruteis. v. J. [ONow] A conſumption. 
If the lungs be wounded deep, thopgh they eſcape the firſt nine 
dy, yet they terminate in a phcbifis or fiſtula. Wiſeman. 
PHLacTERY, . J [G 3 phyladtere, French.] 
bandage on which was inſcribed ſome memorable 
ſentence. 
The philaeries on their wriſts and foreheads were looked on as 
ſpells, which would yield them impunity: for their diſobedience. 


Hammond. 
Golden ſayings, 
On large phy/aFeries expreſſive writ, 
Were to the foreheads of the Rabbins ty'd. Prior. 


Par'sical. adj, [ phyſique, French; from phyfick.] 


. mg to nature or to natural philoſophy ; not 
moral, FO | 


The pbyfical notion of neceſſity, that without which the work 
cannot poſſibly be done; it cannot be affirmed of all the articles of 
the creed, that they are thus neceſſary. ' Hammond. 

e dut phyſical certainty which doth depend upon the evidence 
of ſenſe; which is the firſt and higheſt kind of evidence of which 

uman nature is capable. Wilkins. 
o refle&t on thoſe innumerable ſecrets of nature and phyſical 
Piiloophy, which Homer wrought in his allegories, what a new 
of wonder may this afford us 


Charity in its origin is a phyſical and neceſſary conſequence of the 
3 re- union. ' Cheyne's Philoſophical Principles. 
« tertainin 


to the ſcience of healing: as, a phy/ical 
treatiſe, phyſical herbs, N | 
+ Medicinal; helpful to health, 


Is Brutus fick? and is it phyſical 
To walk unbraced, and ack 


water : up 8 e . Kol 
ank morning bakeſpeare's Julius Caſa 
The blood I drop is rather phyſical 1 7 85 


dangerous to me. 

& Reſembling phyſick : as, a phy/fical taſte. 
"THCALLY, adv. [from phy/ical.] 

. According to nature; by natural operation; in the 
my or ſenſe of natural philoſophy ; not morally. 
dd out their motion, informs us of the periods and 
"yg duration, rather than effecteth or phyſically produceth 


Ir. Brown's Vulgar Frrours. 
outward act of worſhip may be conſidered phy/ically and ab- 


ba, ; any law, and ſo it depends upon the nature of 


inten- 
bs and morally, as good or evil 1 and ſo it receives its denomina- 
from the law. Stilling fleet. 


abend the act of the will commanding, and the act of any other 
* N. erecuting that which is fo commanded, be phyſically and in 
Preciſe nature of things diſtin, yet morally as they proceed 
ice entire, free, moral agent, may paſs for one and the ſame 
8 a South's Sermons. 
wa c : ay, that the nature of light conſiſts in ſmall round glo- 
1 Ne 3 not now treating phyſically of light or colours. Locke. 
endung to the ſcience of medicine; according to 
= medicine, | 
dire, ves pbyſically, muſt live miſerably, 


Ou who 5 1. /. [ phyficien, French; 


0 
from 
profeſſes the art of healing. — 


* 


Sbaleſpeare. | 


Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 


<>] 


PIA 
His antidotes are poiſon, and he lays 
More than you rob. S 
Some phyſicians are ſo conformable to the humour of the patient, 
; Us they preſs not the true cure of the'diſeaſe ; and others are ſo re- 
'gulat, as they reſpe& not ſufficiently the condition 2h the * 
a acon's Eſſays. 
His verſe to Henry is not more witty than the 
2 © name 1 an ignorant eli, who 
had been the death of thouſands, Peachbam of Poetry. 
Taught by thy art divine, the ſage phyſician 
„Fludes the urn; and chains, or exiles death. Prior. 
PHY'SICK. . / [von which, originally ſignifying 
natural E. has been transferred in many 
modern-languages to medicine.] | | 
1. The ſcience of healing. 


Were it my bufineſs to underſtand k, would not the ſafer 


way be to conſult nature herſelf in the hiſtory of diſeaſes and their 
cures, than eſpouſe the principles of the dogmatiſts, methodiſts, or 
chymiſts ? | Locte. 


2. Medicines; remedies. | 
In itſelf we deſire health, phyſick only for health's ſake. 


Hooker. 

Uſe pbyſck or ever thou be ſick. Keclus. xviil. 19. 
He ſcapes the beſt, who nature to repair 

| Draws phyſick from the fields in draughts of vital air. Dryden. 


As all ſeaſons are not proper for phy/ick, ſo all times are not fit for 

Paging the body politick. | avenant. 

3. [In common phraſe.) A purge. 

| _ The people uſe phyſick to purge themſelves of humour. Abber. 

To Pay '$1CK. v. 4. [from the noun.) To purge; to 
treat with phyſick ; to cure. 


The labour we delight in ck pain. Shakeſpeare. 
It is a gallant child; one phy ic ae pbyficks the ſubject, makes 
old hearts freſh. 8 


heſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
Give him allowance as the worthier man; $4 


For that will phy/ſick the great myrmidon 

Who broils in loud applauſe. Shakeſpeare. 

In virtue and in health we love to be inſtructed, as well as pby- 

ficked with pleaſure, | | L' Eftrange. 

Pays1C0'THEOLOGY. #. / [from phyfico and theolog y.] 

Divinity enforced or illuſtrated by natural philoſophy. 
PaYs10'GNOMER, | 1. /. | phyfronomiſte, French; f. 

PHy$10'GNOMIST, Phyfiagnomy. One who judges 

| - the temper or future fortune by the features of the 
ace. 

Digonius, when he ſhould have been put to death by the Turk, 


a pby/iognomer wiſhed he might not die, becauſe he would ſow much 
diſſention among the Chriſtians. 


like, Peacham. 
Apelles made his pictures ſo very that a in and 
fortune-teller foretold, by looking on them, the time of their deaths 
whom thoſe pictures repreſented. Dryden. 


Let the pbyſiognomiſts examine his features. Arbuthnot and P 
PHY810GNO MICK, $49; [Proroyruponnd; z from phy- 
PaYS10GNOMO'NICK, gnomy.] Drawn from the 


tion of the face. 


PHYSIO'GNOMY. =. /. [for phyfiognomony 3 Quoic- 
Ywuorie 3 fhyfronomie, French. ] 

1. The act of diſcovering the temper, and foreknow- 
ing the fortune, by the features of the face. 

In all phyſognmy, the lineaments of the body will diſcover thoſe 
natural inclinations of the mind which diflimulation will conceal, 
or diſcipline will ſuppreſs, Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. 

2. The face; the caſt of the look. 
The aſtrologer, who ſpells the ſtars, 
Miſtakes his globes, and in her brighter eye CELDT. 
* heaven's phyſiognomy. Cleaveland. 
They'll find i' th' phyſiognomies 
O' th' planets all men's deſtinies, Hudibras. 
The end of portraits confiſts in expreſſing the true temper of thoſe 
- perſons which it repreſents, and to make known their phyſognomy. 
| Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
The diſtinguiſhing characters of the face, and the lineaments of 
the body, grow more plain and viſible with time and age; but the 
peculiar phy/ſognomy of the mind is moſt diſcernible in * 
a cle. 
Pays810L0'GICAL. adj. [from phyffology.) Relating 
to the doctrine of the natural conſtitution of things. 
Some of them ſeem rather metaphyſical than phyſiological notions, 


oyle. 
PuYSs10“ LOOIS T. #./. [from phy/olog y.] 


One verſed 
in phyſiology ; a writer of natural philoſophy. 


PHYSIOLOGY. . / [$vo and Aiyw 3 phy/tologie, 
1 The doctrine of the . of the 
works of nature. 18 

Diſputing phyſology is of no accommodation to your deſigns. 


Glanville. 
Philoſophers adapted their deſcription of the deity to the vulgar, 


otherwiſe the conceptions of mankind could not be accounted for 
from their phyſiolop ys | Bentley. 
Puy'sy. n. J. 11 ſuppoſe the ſame with fu/ee. See 
FuskR. 
Some watches are made with four wheels, ſome have ſtrings and 
pbyfies, and others none. Locke. 
PayT1i'voRroOUs. adj. [pild, and vero, Latin.) That 
eats graſs or any vegetable, 2 
Hairy animals, with only two large foreteeth, are all phytivorous, 
and called the hare-kind. Ra 


PaYTO"GRAPHY. 2. /. [pul and yeaqu.] A deſeri 


tion of plants. 
Pay TOLOGY. 1. /. 1 and .] The doctrine 
diſcourſe, . 


of plants; botanie : 
Pi'ACLE. n. /+ Lacan Lat.] An enormous crime. 
A word not uſed, 


To tear the paps that gave them ſuck, can there be a greater 
piacle againſt nature, can there be a more execrable and horrid thing ? 
Howel's England's Tears. 

Pra"CULAR,. 


PiA cur. us. 1.4 [ piacularis, from piaculum, Lat.] 


1. Expiatorx; having the power to atone. 
2. Such as requires expiation. 


5 
P- 


It was piaculaus unto the Romans to pare their nails upon the 

nundine, obſerved every ninth day. Brown. 
3. Criminal; atrociouſly bad. 

While we think it ſo piaculous to go the ancients, we 


PIA-MATER. n. J. [Latin.] A thin and delicate 
membrane, which lies under 'the dura mater, and 

covers immediately the ſubſtance of the brain. 

Pa'anegr. n. J [ picus varius.] 

1. A bird; the leſſer wood-pecker, ' 

2. The magpie. This name is retained in Scotland. 


about five e ſterling in value. 
PIA ZZ. . [ 


ported by pillars, 


bakeſpeare's Timon of Athens. 


Prayer is the beſt Phyſick for many melancholy diſeaſes. Peach. | 


rom 


contemplation of the face; converſant in contempla- 


muſt neceſſarily come ſhort of genuine antiquity and truth. Ca 


Bailey. | 


PiA sT ER. 2. /. [ piaſtra, Italian.) An Italian 2 | 
| id. | 
talian.] A walk under a roof ſup- | 


| PIC | 
| He ſtood under the piazza. re 
Pi'ca. 2. /. Among printers, a particular fize of their 
types or letters. It is probably ſo called from havin 
been firſt uſed among us in printing the pye, an ol 
| book of liturg . | 
Prcaro'on. 3. /. [from picare, Italian.) A robber; 
a plunderer. 
and Majorca in all wars have been the nefts of picaroonr. 
ebenes mf low Lat.) Money l 
I'CCAGE. . /. | piccagium, low Lat. oney pai 
at fairs for breakin g ground for booths, 4. 
To Pick. v. a. [pic ex, Dutch, ] | 
1. To cull; to chuſe; to ſeleQ; to glean; to gather 
here and there. It has commonly out after it when 
it implies ſelection, and »p when it means caſual oc- 


currence. 
This fellow picks up wit as Shakeſpeares 
He hath pick out ge * 11 18 
Under whoſe heavy ſenſe your brother's life 
Falls into forfeit. Shakeſptare's Meaſure for Meaſurts 
Truſt me, ſweet, N 


Out of this filence yet I pick'd a welcome; 
And in the modeſty of fearful duty 
I read as much, as from the rattling 
Of ſaucy and audacious eloquence. _ Shakeſpeare, 
Contempt putteth an edge upon anger more than the hurt itſelf z 
and when men are ingenious in picking out circumſtances of con- 
tempt, they do kindle their anger much. : Bacon. 
The want of many things fed him with hope, that he ſhould out 
of theſe his enemies diſtreſſes pick ſome fit occaſion of advantage. 


3 Knolles's Hiſtory. 
They muſt pick me ont with ſhackles tir d, 
To make them ſport with blind activity. 
What made thee pick and chuſe her out, 

T' employ their ſorceries about? Hudibrate 
How many examples have we ſeen of men that have been picked 
up and relieved out of ſtarving neceſſities, afterwards conſpire againſt 
their patrons ? 1 70 L'Eftrange. 

If he would compound for half, it ſhould go hard but he'd nc. oh 
a ſhift to pick it up. . L' Eftrange. 
A painter would not be much commended, who ſhould pick out 
this cavern from the whole ZEncids ; he had better leave them in 
their obſcurity. | 


Dryden. 
Imitate the-bees, who pick from every flower that which they find 
moſt proper to make honey. : Dryden. 
He that is nouriſhed by the acorns he picked up under an oak in 
the wood, has appropriated them to himſelf. Lockes 
He aſked his friends about him, where they gp rr up ſuch a 
blockhead. | . diſon's SpeFatore 
The will may pick and chuſe among theſe objects, but it cannot 
create any to work on. Cheyne's Philoſophical Principles 
p through a miry lane ſhe pick'd her way, x 
Above her ankle roſe the chalky clay. Gay. 
Thus much he may be able to pick out, and willing to Ales 
into his new hiſtory z but the reſt of your character will pro 
be dropped on account of the antiquated tile they are delivered in. 


* Swifts 
Heav'n, when it ſtrives to poliſh all it can, | 
Its laſt, beſt work, but forms a ſofter man, 
Picks from each ſex, to make the fav'rite bleſt, 
Your love of pleaſure, our deſire of reſt, ope. 


2. To take up; to gather; to find induſtriouſly. 
You owe me money, Sir John, and now you pick a quarrel to be- 
guile me of it. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
It was believed, that Perkin's eſcape was not without the king's 
privity, who had him all the time of his flight in a line; and that 
the king did this, to pick a quarrel to put him to death. Bacon. 
They are as peeviſh company to themſelves as to their neighbours z 
fon there's not one circ ce in nature, but they ſhall find mat- 
ters to pick a quarrel at. L'Eftranges 
Pick the very refuſe of thoſe harveſt fields. Thomſon. 
She has educated ſeveral poor children, that were picked up in the 
ſtreets, and put them in a way of honeſt employment, „ Law, 
3. To ſeparate from any thing uſeleſs or noxious, by 


| out either part; to clean by picking away 
JO t 5 jy ; 


For private friends, his anſwer wat, 
He could not ſtay to pick them in a pile TIL ; 

Of muſty chaff, Shak *s Coriolanuss 
It hath been noted by the ancients, that it is dangerous to pick 
one's ears whilſt he yawneth; for that in yawning, the minor parch- 
mentof the ear is extended by. the drawing of the breath, acons 
He picks and culls his thoughts for converſation, by ſuppreſſing 
ſome, and communicating others. Addiſon. 

4+ To clean, by gathering off gradually any thing ad- 
hering. ER, 
Hops z. a pleaſant premeditation of enjoyment ; as when a dog 
expecta, till his maſter has done picking a bone. More. 
You are not to waſh your hands, nll you have picked your ſallad. 


Swift. 
5. [Piguer, French.) To pierce; to ſtrike with a ſharp 
inſtrument, | | 

Pick an apple with a pin full of holes not deep, and ſmear it with 


| fpirits, to ſee if the virtual beat of the ſtrong waters will not mature 
it. | 


Bacone 
In the face, a wart or fiery puſtule, heated by ſcratching or ich- 
ing with nails, will terminate corroſive. Wiſeman, 


6. To ſtrike with bill or beak ; to peck. 


The eye that mocketh at his father, the ravens of the valley ſhall 

s jet out. a Proverbs, XXX. 17. 
7. [Picare, Italian. To rob. | 

The other night I fell aſleep here, and had my pocket 1 this 

houſe is turn'd bawdy-houſe, they pick pockets. hakeſpeares 

They have a deſign upon your pocket, and the word conſcience 

is uſed only as an inſtrument to pick it. 


8. To open a lock by a pointed inſtrument, 


Did you ever find 

That any art could pick the lock, or power 

Could force it open ? Den bam. 
9. To Pick a hole in one's coat. A proverbial expreſ- 

fion for finding fault with another. f 
To Pick. VU, A. | : 
1. To eat 1 and by ſmall morſels. 
Why ſtand'ſt thou picking 7 is thy palate ſore, 
That bete and radiſhes will make thee roar ? Drydene 


2. To do any thing nicely and leiſurely, | 
He was too warm on picking work to dwell, 

"But faggoted his notions as they fell, x 

And if they chym'd and rattled, all was well. —Drydpn, 
Pick. #. / [ pique, Fr.] A ſharp-pointed iron tool, 
Dre 
; icks will not tou t; it P - 
. 15 ' ' Wedward en Taft. 


arly. | 
| Pricxarace. adv, [from pack, by a reduplication very 


common in our language.] In mannerof a pack. , 
In, a hurry ſhe whips C her darling under her arme, 1 carries 
the other a pickapack upon her ſhoulders. L'E 


Pricxaxs. #./. [pick and axe.) An axe not made to 


cut but pierce;z an axe with a ſharp point. 
Their tools are a pickaxe. of iron, nches 


ened at the one end to peck, and flat-headed at the other 


as} 


u hide my maſter from the files, as deep 
As theſe Nor, pickaxer can dig, Shakeſpeare's Cymb ine. 
As when bands | 


Of pioneers, with ſpade and pichaxe arm'd, 
Forerun the royal camp, to trench a field. Milton. 


Pi'ckBACK. adj, [corrupted perhaps from pickpack.] 
On the back. | 


As our modern wits behold 
Mounted a pickback on the old, 
Much farther off. Hudibras. 


Pic b. adj. [piqud, French.) Sharp; ſmart. 
Let the A An picked at 
ſettle on it. 
To Pickny'n, v. 4. [ piccare, Italian. ] 
1. To pirate; to pillage; to rob, 
2. To make a flying ſkirmiſh, 
No ſooner could a hint appear, 


But up he ſtarted to pic leer, Fog 
And made the ſtouteſt yield to mercy, 


When he engag'd In controverſy, NMudibras. T Wege font b opt ; 
, f 1. 10 paint; to repreſent Ainting. 
Prcxan, u. 7 {from pick, ] | " have not den him ſo ae . 1 Cymbeline. | 
LN Roms ket / ce ego Conan 
e pickers pic op -ein, 5 expoſition. 5 5 
2. A pickaxe ; an inſtrument to pick with. It is not allowable, what is obſervable of Raphael Utban; where- 
With an iron picker clear the earth out of the hills, Mortimer. | in Mary Magdalen is pifured before our Saviour waſhing his feet 


Pecik. . J [from pite.] A ſmall pike. 
Pi'CKEREL- WEED, . 


from which pikes are fabled to be generated, 


The! ke is the tyrant of the freſh waters; they are bred, 
x da ow * 9 as of a weed called 3 
aitons 


ſome by generation, 
weed, unleſs GCoſner 9 f 
Pi'CKLK, . [pe el, Dutch. ]. 
1. Any kind of falt liquor, in which fleſh or other ſub- 
ſtance is preſerved, 
Thou ſhall be whipt with wire, and ſtew'd in brine, | 
Smarting in lingring pie. Shakeſpeare. 
Some fich are gutted, (plit and kept In pick/e 3 as Whiting and 
mackerel, Carerv's Survey of Cornwall. 
He luſtructs his friends that dine with him in the beſt pick/e for 
a walnut. Addiſon's Spritator. 
A third ſort of antiſcorbuticks are called aſtringent z as capers, 
and moſt of the common pickles prepared with vinegar. Arbutbnot, 
2, Thing kept in pickle, 
3. Condition; ſtate, A word of contempt and ridi- 
cule. | 
How cam'ft thou In this picks P Shakeſpeare. 
A phyſician undertakes a woman with fore eyes Fang way was to 
dawb em with ointments, and while ſhe was in that pickle, carry 


oll a ſpoon, 1 L' Eflrange. 
Poor Umbra, left in this abandon'd pirate, 5 
Een tits him down. Swiſt's Miſcellanies. 


Pi'Ck1.y, or pightel. m. J. A ſmall parcel of land in- 
Cloſed with a hedge, which in ſome countries 18 called 
a 


ingle. Phillips. 
To as. v. a. [ſrom the noun.] 


1, To preſerve in pickle, 
Autumnal cornels next in order ferv'd, 


In lees of wine well picked and preferv'd, Dryden. 
They {hall have all, rather than make a war, 

The traits, the Guiney-trade, the herrings too; 

Nay, to keep friendſhip, they ſhall iche you. Dryden. 


2, To ſeaſon or imbue highly with ay thing bad: as, 
a pickled rogue, or one conſummately villanous, 
Pi"CKLEHERRING, . /. [ pickle and — A jack- 
pudding ; a merry-andrew z a zany ; a buffoon, 
Another branch of pretender to this art, without horſe or pickle. 
berring, lie ſnug In a garret. Speblator. 
The pl Meberring found the way to ſhake him, for upon his 
whillling a country jig, this unlucky wag danced to it with ſuch a 
varlety of gilmaces, that the countryman could not forbear ſmiling, 
and loſt the prizes Addiſon's Spectator, 


Piextock, u. J [pick and loc.]! 


1. 3 — by which locks are opened 
the key. 

We ha him to he a thlef too, Sir for we have found upon 
him, Sir, a Grange pic tock, Shakeſpeares 
Selplo, having tuch 4 picklock, would ſpend ſo many years in bat- 
tering the gates of Carthage, Brown, 
It corrupts faith and juſtice, and is the very pickloch that opens 
the way Into all cabinets, LAH unge. 
The ralfedſt thy voice to leſcribe the powerful Betty or the artful 
er or Vulcan (weating u his forge, and ſtamping the queen's 
mage on vller metals, | Arbuthnet, 

2. Ihe perſon who picks locks, 


Pi *CKyOcKAT, * J. | pick and pocket, or purſe.] A 
Peruns. thief who fleals, by putting his 
hand privately into the pocket or purle, | 

I think he Is not a p.c4pnrſe nor a horfeſtealer, Shateſpeare, 
It is reatonable, when Fiquire South is lofing his money to 
Mhaipers and picdporhetr, I (hould lay out the fruits of my hone 
Induſtry in a law (uit. but bat Hiftory of Fobn Bull, 
Pic ape bets and highwaymen obſerve ſtriet juſtice among them- 


ſelves, | Bentley's Ferment. 
His fellow pictpurſe, watching for a job, 


without 
o 


Fancies his fingers in the cully's fob, Swift, 
I a court or country's made a job, 
Go drench a pictporter, and join the mob. Pope. 


Piiexvoorns . % [pick and tooth.) An inſtrument 
by which the teeth are cleaned, | 


If a gentleman leaves a pic $t0o2b caſe on the table after dinner, 
look wpon It as part of your vails, Swift, 
PiCKTHANK, „. /, | pick and thank.) An officious 
follow, who does what he is not delired ; a whiſper- 
ing paraſite, 
Many tales devis'd, 
Oft the ear of greatneſs needs mutt hear, 


Py \miling eite and bate newimongert. Shakeſpeare. 
With pleafing takes bis lond's vain ears he fed, 
A Mattervr, a Feet, and a lyar, Fairfax, 


The butneis of 4 erer \« the bateſt of offices, 
I he be great and powettul, 
voke him de pertecute and tyran 


L' EArange. 
pes and pic krbants generally pro- 
ie over the innocent and the Juft. 


, i South. 

Pier. „ [pin latin.) A painted perſon, 
Y owe neighbours would not look on you as men, 

Rut think the natlons all tarn'd pits again, J. x. 

Piero nal, ag, [from picter, Laun, ] Produced b 

a painter, A word not adopted by other writers, but 

elegant and uſeful, 
dea bestes are but groteſeo delineations, which fill u empty 
{Þaces n Maps, 44 many e Inventions, not any phyfic thapes. 


T7 Brown's Vuiger Erraary. 
dre, dura, Latin.) = 
1. A reſemblance of perſons or things in colours, 
Madam, if that your heart be ſo obdurate, 
Vourhiate me yet your picture for my love, 
"The es that bs hanging In your chamber. Seu. 
e and hoped wie but lecondary Qyetti, and plea@ or dif. 
ele but la memory Bacen's Natwrel Hiftery, 


top, that the jay rhay not 
Toy Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


Ainſaorth, 


erg pike.) A water plant, 
a 


P1E 


thelt father fell in love with her. 

2. The ſcience of painting. 
3. The works of painters, 

Quintilian, when 


To Pi'cTuRE. v. a. [from the noun.] 


on her knees, which will not conſiſt 
text, 
Love is like the painter, who, being 


of his face, 
2, To repreſent. 


To PUDDLE. v. 3. [This word is obſcure in its ety- 
mology ; Skinner derives it from picciolo, Italian ; or 
petit, French, little; Mr. Lye thinks the diminutive 
of the Welſh breyta, to eat; perhaps it comes from 
peddle, for Skinner gives, for its primitive fignification, 
to deal in little things. 

1. To pick at table; to 
appetite, | | 

From ſtomach ſharp, and hearty feeding, 
To piddle like a lady breeding. Swift's Miſcellanies. 


Lea ſqueamiſhly, and without 


main, 

Pi'pDLi.ER, 2. /. 2 pidals.] 
1. One that eats ſqueamiſhly, and without appetite. 
2. One who is buſy about minute things. 

Pig, u. / [This word is derived Skinner from biezan, 
to build, that is to build of paſte; by Junius derived 
by contraction from pay; if palties, doubled toge- 
ther without walls, were the firſt pies, the derivation 
is eaſy from pie, a foot; as in ſome provinces, an 
apple paſty is ſtil! called an apple — 

1. Any cruit baked with ſomething in it. 

No man's 1 is freed 


From his ambitious tinger. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Mincing of meat in / ies ſaveth the grinding of the teeth, and 
more nouriſhing to them that have weak teeth. Bacon. 
He is the very Withers of the city ; they have bought more edi- 
tions of his works, than would ſerve to lay under all their pies at a 


Ainſworth. 


lord mayor's Chriſtmas, Dryden, 
Chuſe your materials right; 
From thence of courſe the figure will ariſe, 
And elegance adorn the ſurface of your pies. King. 
Eat beaf or pie-cruſt, if you'd ſerious be. King, 
2. [Pica, rene, A magpie j a particoloured bird. 
The pie will diſcharge thee for pulling the reſt. Tuſſer. 
The raven croak'd hoarſe on the chimney's top, 
And chattering pies in diſmal diſcords ſung. 


Shakeſpeare, 
Who taught the parrot human notes to try, 


Or with a voice endu'd the chatt'ring pie? 
| "Twas witty want, Dryden. 
3. The old popiſh ſervice book, ſo called, as is ſup- 

ere from the different colour of the text and 
ru brick. 


J. Cock and pre was a light expreſſion in Shakeſpeare's 
time, of which I know not the meaning. 
Mr. Slender, come z we ſtay for you, 
—]'ll eat nothing, I thank you, Sir.— 
By cock and pie, you ſhall not chuſe, Sir; come, come. 
Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
P1k'BALD, adj, [from prie.] Of various colours; di- 
verſified in colour. | 
It was a particoloured dreſs 
Of patch'd and 7 ichald languages. Hudibras. 
They would think themſelves miſerable in a patched coat, and 
yet contentedly ſuffer their minds to appear abroad in a piebald livery 
of coarſe patches and borrowed ſhreds. Locle. 
They are pleaſed to hear of a f ichald horſe that is ſtrayed out of 
a field near Iflington, as of a whole troop that has been engaged in 
any foreign adventure, Spectator. 
Peel'd, patch'd, and  iebald, linſey-woolfey brothers, 
Grave mummers ! ſleeveleſs ſome, and ſhirtlets others. Pepe. 


PIECE. . / [ piece, French, ] 
Ainſworth, 


1. A patch, 
2. A part of a Whole; a fragment. 
Bring it out piece by piece. Exekiel, xxiv. 26. 
"The chief captain, fearing leſt Paul ſhould have been pulled in 
pieces of them, commanded to take him by force. Acts. 
'Thele leſſer rocks or great bulky ſtones, that lie ſcattered in the 
ſea or upon the land, are they not manifeſt fragments and pieces of 
theſe greater maſles ? Burvet, 


A man that is in Rome can ſcarce ſee an object, that does not 


—_ mind a piece of a Latin poet or hiſtorian, Addiſon. 
3. art. | | 
It is accounted a piece of excellent knowledge, to know the laws 
of the land. 


Tillotſon. 
4. A picture, ” 


If unnatural, the fineft colours are but dawbing, and the piece is 
a beautiful monſter at the beſt, den. 


Each heav'nly piece — b. we compare, 
t Pope. 


Match Raphael's grace with thy lov'd Guido's alr, 
5. A compolition z performance, 
He wrote ſeveral ptecer, which he did not aſſume the honour 
of, Addi 


6. A ſingle great gun. 
A piece of ordnance *gainft it I have plac'd. Shakeſpeare, 
Many of the ſhips have braſs Piecti, ES every piece at leaſt 


ulres four gunners to attend it. Raleigh's Efays. 
erg wich continual battery of Lon ** Us bat th 
. . ki. 
7. A band gun, W hits 
When he cometh to experience of ſervice 


abroad, or le put wa 
or a pike he 
Por a pike, he maketh az worthy 


a ſoldler as any nation he 
Spenſer. 


Devouring what he ſaw ſo well deſign'd, | 
He with an empty piffare fed his mind. Dryden. 
As ſoon as he begins to ſpell, as many piffures of animals ſhould 


be got him as can be found with the printed names to them. Locke. 
She often ſhews them her own picture, which was taken * 


ſaw any well - expreſſed image of grief either 


in picture or Sculpture, would 3 Wotton. 
f nothing will ſatisfy him, but having it under my hand, that 
I had no deſign to ruin che company of pifure-drawers, I do here- 
by give it him. : Stilling fleet. 
4. Any reſemblance or repreſentation. 
Vouchſaſe this pifure of thy ſoul to ſee z 
"Tis ſo far good, as it reſembles thee. Dryden. 


It ſuffices to the unity of any idea, that it be conſidered as one 
repreſentation or pifture, though made up of ever ſo many | poi 
__ Le. 


with the ſtrict letter of the 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
to draw the pifure of a 
friend having a blemiſh in one eye, would picture only the "uu _ 

outDs 


All filled with theſe rueful ſpectacles of ſo many wretched car- 
caſſes ſtarving, that even I, that do but hear it from you, and do 


picture it in my mind, do greatly pity it. Spenſers 
ond man, 
See here thy piur'd life. Thomſon's Winter. 


2. To trifle ; to attend to ſmall parts rather than to the 


PIE 
The ball goes on in the direction : 
the piece out of which it is ſhot, ＋ the Bick, A of the 
8. A coin; a ſingle piece of money, 
| When once the poet's honour 1 
From reaſon far his tranſports roye 
And Boileau, for eight hundred 
Makes Louis take the wall of Jove, ' 
9. In ridicule and contempt: as, a piece of a 
ſmatterer. | 
10. A.- Pikes. 


he 


| bn 
WYer or 
To each. eee 
I demand, concerning all thoſe creaty 
whether they might 2 had only —4 — 2 and em 
| a M, 4. Pert. 
11. Of Pier with, Like; of the fame (5? Ak 
the ſame with the reſt, | e united 
Truth and fiction are ſo aptly mix'd, 
That all ſeems uniform and of a piece, 
When Jupiter granted petitions, a cockle made 
houſe and 1 body mitzht — 8 of a piece. Un 
My own is of a piece wvi 8, and ' 
as bo wks _ — þ . der living, they 5 ſuch 
I appeal to og Fragen if I or any other man could heide, 


one which had of a piece, and "ted 
ſerious part of the deſign. Acre, ments ply © . 


Too juſtly raviſh'd from an age like 
Now the is SG. the world is ofa "gs 
Nothing but madneſs can pleaſe madmen, ang 
a piece with the ſpectators, to gain a reputation, 
To Pick. v. 4. [from the noun.] 
1. To enlarge by the addition of a piece. 
Ka I ſpeak too long, ar tis - moe the | 
o draw it out in length. keſpeare's : 
If aught within that little framing fab eV Vai, 
Or all of it with our diſpleaſure piec'd, 
And nothing more may fitly like your grace, 


"A 
rue, wn 


a poet mt 


Din, 


To take off ſo much grief from you, as he 
Will piece up in himſelf. Salih 
Plant it with women as well as men, that it may ſpread ind 
nerations, and not be pieced from without, * 
2. Lo join; to unite, 


3. To Pigce out, To encreaſe by addition, 
He pieces out his wife's inclination z he gives her folly moting 
and advantage. Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives Maude 
Whether the piecing out of an old man's life is worth Ml pains, [ 
cannot tell. Temple, 
To Pizce, v. #. [from the noun.) To join; to ©. 
aleſce; to be compacted. 
The cunning prieſt choſe Plantagenet to be the ſubje& his pu 
ſhould perſonate; becauſe he was more in the preſent ſpeech of the 


people, and it pieced better and followed more cloſe upon the brot 
of Plantagenet's eſcape. Buca, 


Pix erk. . J. [from picce.] One that pieces. 
PiecELEss. adj. [from piece.] Whole; compaRt; ng 
made of — 1 pieces. 
In thoſe poor types of God, round circles; fo 
Religion's types the pieceleſs centers flow, | 
And are in all the lines which all ways go. Donne, 
Pis"cEMBAL. adv, [pice and mel; a word in Saxon of 
the ſame import.] In pieces; in fragments, 
He ftrook his helme, full where his plume did ſtand, 
On __ in piece meale brake, and fell from his unhappy 
5 and. a Chapman 
Why did I not his carcaſs piecemeal tear, | : 
And caſt it in the ſea ? | Denham, 
Hudibraz, 


I'll be torn piecemeal by a horſe, 
 Ere I'll take you for better or worſe; 
Neither was the body then ſubject to diſtempers, to die by piece- 
meal, and languiſh under coughs or conſumptions. Jouths 
Piecemeal they win this acre firſt, then that; 

Glean on and gather up the whole eſtate. Pepe. 
Pis"cBMBAL. adj, Single; ſeparate; divided. 

Other blaſphemies level, ſome at one attribute, ſome at another; 
but this, by a more compendious impiety, ſhoots at his very being, 
and as if it ſcorned thele piecemeal guilts, ſets up a ſingle moniter big 
enough to devour them all, Government of the Tongue, 

Stage editors printed from the common piecemeal written parts in 
the play houſe. : Pepe, 
P1'sD. adj. [from pie.] Variegated ; particoloured. 
They deſire to take ſuch as have their feathers of pied, orient and 
various colours. Abbot's Deſcription of the Wald, 
All the yeanlings, which were ſtreak' d and pied, : 
Should fall as Jacob's hire. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Fonite 
Pied cattle are ſpotted in their tongues. e ee 
The ſeat, the ſoft wool of the bee, 
The cover, gallantly to ſee, 
The wing of a pied butterfly, 


I trow 'twas ſimple trimming. Drayton. 
Meadows trim with dal ſies pied, 
Shallow brooks and rivers wide. Milton, 


Pi'zpxsss. . J [from pied.] Variegation; diverlty 
of colour. | 


There is an art, which in their piedngſs ſhares | : 
With great creating nature. Shakeſpeare's Winter Tal. 


Pis"LED. adj. Perhaps for peeled, or bald; or pil, 
or waving fhnen hair, 1 


Piel d prieſt, doit thou command me be ſhut out) — 1 
—1 do. Shakeſpeare's Henry Vl. 


Pi'srowDER court. #. . [from pied, foot, and paul, 
duſty.) A court held in fairs for redreſs of all dil. 
orders committed therein. ich 
Parr. mn. J. pierre, French] The columns on which 


the arch of a bridge is raiſed. 
Oak, cedar, and . 4 are the beſt builders for picrs fe. 


times wet, ſometimes dry, take elm. er 5 
The Engliſh took the galley, and drew it to ſhore, and ms 
ones to reinforce the pier. Hays: 


. of bt 
The bridge, conſiſting of four arches, Is of the length 
hundred and — ave Engliſh feet and an half: the 222 
of the arches are as follows, in Engliſh mealure ; the belt A 
firſt arch one hundred and nine feet, the diſtance between 070 fs 
ſeventy-two feet and an half; in the ſecond arch, the = — 
the piers is one hundred and thirty feet; in the third, * 
is one hundred and nine feet; in the fourth, the ene * 
hundred and thirty- eight feet. Arbuthwot 00 Ce 


To PIERCE. v. a. [ percer, French.) 
1. To penetrate; to enter; to force a way inte. 


Steed threatens ſteed in high and boaſtful peicb „ v. 
Piercing the night's dull ear. Shakeſpeare i Her 


; | 
The love of money is the root of all evil; which ute ! 

coveted after, they have pierced themſelves through wi _ 

ſorrows. 1 Timothy, 


Wich this fatal ſword, on which I dy d, 
I pierce her open'd back or tender fide, 

The glorious temple ſhall ariſe, 8 
And with new luſtre pierce the neighb'ring k 
2. To touch the paſſions; to affect. 

Did your letters pierce the queen 

e 
be read them in my preſ Dur Slo lege 


Dye 
Prive 


To Pic. v. 4. 


And now and then an ample tear 
1. To 


N 


e 


/ force Into, or through any thing. 
8 breat; "= * 


| e way 
. 70 hr dhe n arble heart 
g Her n into a marb 1 . 
keth like the piercings 
the wiſe is health. 


Arrows ſprights, without any other heads, ſave wood, 
Short = 2 of muſkets, — would pierce through 
of ſhips, where a bullet would not pierce. Bacon's Nat. Hit. 
„40 ſtrike; to move; to affect. F. 
4 Say, the be mute, and will not ſpeak a word; 
Theo I'll commend her volubility; mee | 
And ſay ſhe uttereth piercing eloquence. Shakeſpeare. 
To enter; to dive as into a ſecret. 1 
would not pierce further into his meaning, than himſelf 
She klare; fo would the interpret all his doings to be aceom- 
— in goodneſs. _. | wh Sidney. 
men knew Nathaniel to be an Iſraelite : but our Saviour 
Al deeper, giveth further teſtimony of him than men could 
one. | 
To affect ſeverely. 


a Hooker . 
1 They provide more piercing ſtatutes daily to chain up the poor. 


| Shakeſpeare. 
„ekR. 1. / [from pierce. | 
mw inſtrument that bores or penetrates. 
1. Cart, ladder, and wimble, with perſer and pod. 
The part with which inſects perforate bodies. 
1. The hollow inſtrument, terebra, we may Engliſh piercer, where- 
+ many flies are rovided, proceeding from the womb, with 
ker they perforate the tegument of leaves, and through the hollow 
Fit inzect their eggs into the holes they have made. Ray. 
One who perforates. 
ir RCINGLY- adv. ¶ from pierce.) Sharply. 
Pig RCINGNESS. #, J. [from piercing.) Power of 
_ plot the vaſt reach and compaſs of our underſtand- 
the prodigious quickneſs and piercingneſs of its thought, | 
ing erham's Phyſico-Theology. 
pT T. . J. ¶ pietas, Latin; pieté, French.] 
1. Diſcharge of duty to God. | 
* What piety, pity, fortitude did /Eneas poſſeſs beyond his com- 


is Peacham on Poetry. 

Eads il future infancy, 15 iz'd by thee, | 
row ripe in years, an in piety. 

y There be who faith prefer and piety to God. 


Tuſfer 


Prior. 


Milton. 


Praying for them would make them as glad to ſee. their ſervants. | 


eminent in piety as themſelves. : : : 
1. Duty to parents or thoſe in ſuperior relation. 
Pope's filial piety excells : 


Law. f 


Whatever Grecian ſtory tells. Swift. 
pid. 1. J [bigge, Dutch. ] | 
1. A young ſow or boar. 

Some men there are love not a gaping pig, | 
Some that are mad, if they behold a cat. Shakeſpeare. 
Alba, from the white ſow nam'd, 

That for her thirty ſucking pigs was fam'd. Dryden. 

lamb, rabbit, and 


The fleſh-meats of an eaſy digeſtion, are bigs 
Chickens | oyer on the Humours. 
2. An oblong maſs of lead or unforged iron, or maſs 
of metal melted from the ore, is called, I know not 
why, /ow-metal, and pieces of that metal are called 
ig. 
1 A nodding beam or pig of lead, 
May hurt the very ableſt head. Pope. 
70 Pio. v. 4. [from the noun.] To farrow ; to bring 
19s, i 
. 1. /, [ pigeon, French.] A fowl bred in cots 
or a ſmall houſe: in ſome places called dovecote. 
This fellow picks up wit as pigeons peas. Shakeſpeare. 
A turtle dove and a young pigeons Geneſis, xv. 9. 
Perceiving that the pigeon had loſt a piece of her tail, through the 
next opening of the rocks rowing with all their might, they paſſed 
late, only the end of their poop was bruiſed. Raleigh. 
Fix'd in the maſt, the feather'd weapon ſtands, 
The fearful pigeon flutters in her bands. | Dryden. 
See the cupola of St. Paul's covered with both ſexes, like the 


outhie of a pigeon-houſe. Addiſon's Guardian. 
This building was deſign'd a model, 
Or of a pigeon-houſe or oven, 
To bake one loaf, or keep one dove in. Swift. 


PrczonrooT. . J. [ geranium.] An herb. Ainſw. 
PIotoNLIVERED, adj, [Pigeon and liver.) Mild; 

loſt; gentle. 

lam pigeonliver'd, and lack gall 
To make oppreſſion bitter. | Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 

Se 5 1. J. In the northern provinces, a ſmall 

vellel. | 
Iichr, old preter. and part. paſſ. of pitch. Pitched ; 

placed; fixed ; determined. Not in uſe, 

An hideous rock is pight, 


Of mighty Magnes ſtone, whoſe craggy clift, 
Depending from on high, dreadful to ſight, 


Orer the waves his rugged arms doth lift. Spenſer. 
The body big and mightily pight, 
Thoroughly rooted and wondrous height, 
Whilom had been the king of the field, 
And mockle maſt to the huſband did yield. Spenſer. 
Then brought ſhe me into this deſart vaſt, 
And by my wretched lover's fide me pigbt. Spenſer, 
Stay yet, you vile abominable tents, | 
hus proudly pipht upon our Phrygian plains. Shakeſpeare. 
When I diſluaded him from his intent, 
60 I found him pight to do it. Sbaleſpeare. 
dugxr. x. /. ¶ pigmentum, Latin.) Paint; colour 
to be laid on any body. 


Conſider about the opacity of the corpuſcles of black pigments, 


*n the comparative diaphaneity of white bodies. Boyle. 
eur. . /. [ pigmie, French; pygmens, Latin; or- 
e.] A ſmall nation, fabled to be devoured by 
we cranes; thence any thing mean or inconſiderable : 
| ould de written with a y, pygmy. | 
Feels ow a ſtature, that in relation to the other, they appear as 


H lyn. 
rm cranes invade, his little ſword and ſhield * 
ate takes. Dryden Juvenal. 
h Uiticks of a more exalted taſte, may diſcover ſuch beauties 
"I ancient poetry, as may eſcape the comprehenſion of us pig- 
a Nore limited genius. Ga, 
ut that it wanted room, 


K It might have been a pigmy's tomb. Swift, 
8 n. J. ¶ pignora, Latin,] The act of 
Ids 7 [fig and nut.) An earth nut. 

Pcs my long nails will dig thee pignuts. Shakeſpeare. 


dar. 1. J. [piga, 


* man, I believe, improper! 
182 upon me but dale Fer 
Hovr'og dat one, and that other pie ſacy.· Hudibras. 
ton. #. /. This word is uſed by Drayton as 


Shukeſpeare. | 
of a fword; but the 
Proverbs, xii. 18. , 


2. A heap; 


=. 


the name bf a fairy, and is a kind of eaiit word for 
any thing petty ot ſmall. | 


Where is the Stoick can bis wrath appeaſe, 
To ſee his country lick of Pym's diſeaſe ; 


By Scotch invaſion to bè made a prey | 
\, To ſuch pigwidgeon myrmidons as they? | Cleaveland. 
PIKE. . %½ [ picque, French z his ſnout being: ſharp. 


Skinner and Junius.) 


| 1. The luce or pike is the tyrant of the freſh waters: 


Sir Francis Bacoh obſerves the pile to be the longeſt 
lived of any freſh' water fiſh, and yet he computes 
it to be not uſually above forty years; and others 
think it to be not above ten years: he is a ſblitary, 
melancholy, and bold fiſh; he breeds but once a 
year, and his time of breeding or ſpawning is uſually 
about the end of February, or ſomewhat later, in 
March, as the weather proves colder or warmer: and 
his manner of breeding is thus; a he and a ſhe pike 
will uſually go together out of a river into ſome ditch 
or creek, and there the ſpawner caſts her eggs, and 
the melter hovers over her all the time ſhe is caſting 
her ſpawn, but touches her not. Valton' Angler. 

In a pond into which were put ſeveral fiſh and two pikes, upon 
drawing it ſome years afterwards there were left no fiſh, but the 
Pikes grown to a prodigious ſize, having devoured the other fiſh and 


their numerous ſpawn. Hale. 
The pike the tyrant of the floods. Pope. 
2. [ Pique, French.) A long lance uſed by the foot 


ſoldiers, to keep off the horſe, to which bayonets 
have ſucceeded, | | 

Beat you the drum that it ſpeak mournfully, : 

Trall your Reel pikes. Shateſpeare's Coriolanus, 

He wanted pikes to ſet before his archers. Shakeſpeare. 

They cloſed, and locked ſhoulder to ſhoulder, their pltes they 

ſtrained in both hands and therewith their buckler in the left, the 

one end of the pike againſt the right foot, the other breaſt high 


againſt the enemy, Hayward. 
A lance he bore with iron pike ; | 
Th' one half would thruſt, the other ſtrike. Hudibras. 
3. A fork uſed in huſbandry; a pitch fork. 
A rake for to rake up the fitches that lie, 
A pike to pike them up handſome to drie. Tuſſer. 


Let us revenge this with our piles, ere we become rakes for I 
ſpeak this in hunger for bread, not for revenge. Shakeſpeare. 


4. Among turners, two iron ſprigs between which any 


thing to be turned is faſtened, | 


Hard wood, prepared for the lathe with raſping, they pitch be- 
tween the pikess Moxon. 


Pi'xED. adj. [ pigue, French.) Sharp; acuminated ; | 9; 


ending in a point. In Shakeſpeare, it is uſed of a 
man with a pointed beard. 
Why then I ſuck my teeth, and catechiſe | 


My piked man of countries. Shakeſpeare's King John. 
Pr xBMAN. . . | pike and man.] A ſoldier armed 
- with a pike, | 


Three great ſquadrons of pikemen were placed againſt the enemy. 
5 Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
P1 xESTAPF. 2. /. [pike and faff.] The wooden pole 
of a pike, 
To Lo it is as plain as a pikeſiaff,, from what mixture it is, that 
this daughter filently lowers, t'other ſteals a kind look. Tatler. 
PiLA'STER. 1. J. [ pilaſtre, French; pilaſtro, Italian. ] 
A ſquare column ſometimes inſulated, but oftener 
ſet within a wall, and only ſhewing a fourth or. a 
fifth part of its thickneſs, | Die. 
Pilaſters muſt not be too tall and lender, leſt they reſemble pil- 
lars; nor too dwarfiſh and groſs, leſt they imitate the piles or piers 
of bridges, 1 . ; Wotton. 
Built like a temple, where pilaſters round 
Were ſet. ' Milton. 
The curtain riſes, and a new frontiſpiece is ſeen, joined to the 


great pilaſters each fide of the ſtage. Dryden. 
Clap four ſlices of _ on't, 
That laid with bits of ruſtic makes a front. Pope. 


Pi'LCHER. 3. J. [Warburton ſays we ſhould read pilche, 
which ſignifies a cloke or coat of ſkins, meaning 
the ſcabbard : this is confirmed by Junius, who ren- 
ders pally, a garment of ſkins; pylece, Saxon; pel- 
lice, French; pelliccia, Italian; pellis, Latin,] 

1. A furred gown or caſe; any thing lined with fur. 

PIR Hanmer. 
Pluck your ſword out of his pilcher by the ears. Shakeſpeare. 

2. A fiſh like a herring much caught in Cornwall, 

PiLe. . J. [ pile, French; pyle, Dutch. ] 

1. A ſtrong piece of wood driven into the ground to 
make a Frm foundation. 

The bridge the Turks before broke, by plucking up of certain 

' piles, and taking away of the planks. Knolles. 

If the ground be hollow or weak, he ſtrengthens it by driving in 

piles. ; oon. 
The foundation of the church of Harlem is ſupported by wooden 

piles, as the houſes in Amſterdam are. ; oc le. 
an accumulation. 
That is the way to lay the city flat, 
And bury all which yet diſtinctly ranges 
In heaps and piles of ruin. 
What piles of wealth hath he accumulated 
To his own portion | what expence by th' hour 
Seems to flow from him! how, i' th' name of thrift, 
Does he rake this together ? | Shakeſpeare. 
By the water paſſing through the ſtone to its perpendicular inter- 
yals, was brought thither all the metallic matter now lodged therein, 
as well as that which lies only in an undigeſted and — 5 
1 Ward. 


Shakeſpear 4. 


3. Any thing heaped together to be burned, 
I'll bear your logs the while; pray give me it, 
I'll carry't to the pile, Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
Woe to the bloody city, 1 will even make the pile for fire great, 
| Exzchiel, xxiv. . 
In Alexander's time, the Indian 1 _ weary of 
livi down their funeral pi/e without any viſible concern. 
OE OY Pi "Collier on the Value of Life. 
The wife, and counſellor or prieſt, 
Prepare and light his fun ral fire, 


And cheerful on = ile expire. Prior. 
. An edifice; a building. 
? Th' aſcending pile — fix'd her ſtately height. Milton. 


Not to look back ſo far, to whom this ille 

. Owes the firſt glory of ſo brave a/ ile. Denham. 
The pile o'erlook'd the town, and drew the ſight. Dryden. 
Fancy brings the vaniſh'd piles to view, 


And builds imaginary Rome anew. Pope's Miſcellanies. 
No longer ſhall forſaken Thames | 
Lament his old —.— in Were | 
A pile (hall from its afhes ri : 
fue to invade or prop the ſkies. Swift's Miſcellanies. 
5. A hair, L pilus, Latin. 


a patch of velyet on's face z his left 


Yonder's my lord, with 


ares 
16. Hairy ſurface z na 


8. [Pile, French; pila, Italian;] One fi 


Pit 


cheek ts a check of two pil: ind 4 Half, but is geht check fl wir 
b ' Shakeſpedre's All's well that tnids Wvelli 


1 | 
Many other forts of th nes are regularly figured ; the amienthus 
of parallel threads, as in the pile of velvet. Cre. 
7: [Pilum, 8 The head of an arrow. | 
"Ny array helmet's creſt, the dart firſt 
ote, then ran 2 
Into his forthtad, and there ſtucke the fitele pile, making way 
Quite through his ſkull. | Chapman 
His ſpear-a bent, | 11 
The pile was of a horſe fly's tongue, "IF 1. 
Whoſe ſharpneſs nought revers'd. wy Nympbid. 
e of à coin; 
the reverſe of eroſs. AD 
Other men have been, and are of the ſame opinion; a man may 
more juſtifiably throw up croſs and pile for his opinions, than take 
them up ſo. I ; Loc de. 
9. [In the plural, piJes.] The hzmorrhoids; | 
Wherever there is any uneaſineſs, ſolicit the humours towards 
that part, to procure the piles, which ſeldom miſs toyrelieve the 
head. | ; Arbuthnot« 
To PiILE. VU, a. 
1. To heap ; to coacervate. 

The fabrick of his folly, whoſe foundation 
Is pil d upon his faith, and will continue 
The ſtanding of his body. Shakeſpeare's Wintei"s Talts 

Let them pull all about my ears, 

Pile ten hills on the Tatpeian rock, 
That the precipitation might downſtretchi 
Below the beam of fight, yet will I ſtill 
Be thus, 

Againſt beleagur'd heav*n the giants move; 
Hills pid on hills, on mountains mountains lie, 
To make their mad approaches to the ſky. Dtyden. 

Men pil'd on men, with active leaps ariſe, | 
. And build the breathing fabrick to the ſkies; Addiſon. 
| In all that heap of quotations which he has piled up, nothing is 
aimed at. Atterbury; 

All theſe together are the foundation of all thoſe heaps of com- 
ments, which are piled ſo High upon authors, that it is difficult 
ſometimes to clear the text from the rubbiſh. Felton. 


Shakeſpeares 


2. To fill with ſomething heaped. 


.  Attabaliba had a great houſe piled upon the ſides with great 
wedges of gold. bee, Deſcription of the World. | 
PI" LEATED. adj. [ pileus, Latin.) Having the form 
of a cover or hat. 
A pilcated echinus taken up with different ſhells of ſeveral kinds. 
| Wedward on Foſſils 
Pi'Ltr, . / [from pile.) He who accumulates. 
Pi'LEWORT, 3. /. [chelidonium minus, Lat.] A plant. 
0 PILFER. v. 4. [ piller, French.) To ſteal; to 
gain by petty robbety. 
They not only ſteal from each other, but pilfer away all things 
that they can from ſuch ſtrangers as do land. Abbot. 
He would not pilfer the victory; and the defeat was eaſy. Bacon. 
Triumphant leaders, at an army's head; | 
Hemm'd round with glories, pilfer cloth or bread, 
As meanly plunder, as they bravely fought. 


To P1'LFER, v.n, To practiſe petty theft. 
Your purpos'd low correction s 
Is ſuch as baſeſt and the meaneſt wretches, 

For pilf'rings and moſt common treſpaſſes, a 
Are puniſh'd with. Sballeſpeare's King Lear. 

They of thoſe marches | 
Shall be a wall ſufficient to defend | 

Our inland from the pifering borderers. 

I came not here on ſuch a trivial toy 

As a ftray'd ewe, or to purſue the ſtealth 5 
Of pilfering wolf. Milton, 
When theſe plagiaries come to be ſtript of their pilſered ornaments, 
there's the daw of the fable. L'Eftranges 

£ Ev'ry ſtring is told, 

For fear ſome pi, ring hand ſhould make too bold. Drylen. 
1 n. J. [from pilfer.] One who ſteals petty 

things. | Ms | 
Haſt thou ſuffeted at any time by vagabonds and pilferers p Pro- 
mote thoſe charities which remove ſuch peſts of ſociety into priſong 
and worlchouſes. | Atterbury's Sermons. 

To glory ſome advance a lying claim, | | 

Thieves of renown, and pilferers of fame. Youngs 


Pi LFERINGLY, adv. With petty larceny; filchingly, 


Popes 


Shakeſpeares 


P1'LFERY. . / A pilfer.] Petty theft. 
A wolf charges a fox with a piece of pilfery ; the fox denies, and 
the ape tries the cauſe. L'Eftranges 


P1'LGRIM. . / [pelgrim. Dutch; pelerin, French; 
pelegrino, Italian; he ps Latin.] A traveller; 
a wanderer; particularly one who travels on a reli- 
gious account, | 

Two pilgrims, which have wandered ſome miles together, have 

a heart's-grief when they are near to ke Drummond. 
Granting they could not tell Abraham's footſtep from an ordi- 

nary pilgrim's; yet they ſhould know ſome difference between the 
foot of a man and the face of Venus. Stilling fleet. 
Like pilgrims to th* appointed place we tend; : 

The world's an inn, and death the journey's end, Dryden. 

To Pi'LGRIM, v. . prom the noun.] To wander; 

to ramble. Not uſed. 

The ambulo hath no certain home or diet, but pilgrims up and 
down every where, feeding upon all ſorts of plants. Cre. 

P1'LGRIMAGE. 2. J. [ pelerinage, French. ] | 

1. A long journey; travel; more uſually a journey on 
account of devotion. | 

We are like ar men PR 

That vow a long and weary pilgrimage. akeſpeares 
Moſt fats hour, —. « — ſaw 

In laſting labour of his pilgrimage. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 

Painting is a long pilgrimage; if we do not Actually begin the 

journey, and travel at a round rate, we ſhall never arrive at the end 

of it. Dryden Dufreſnoy« 

2. Ane uſes it for time irkſomely ſpent. 
| n priſon thou haſt ſpent a pilgrimage, 

And, like a hermit, overpaſt thy days. Shakeſpeare 

PIII. 3. J. [ pilida, Latin; pillule, French. ] 

1. Medicine made into a ſmall ball or maſs, 

In the taking of a potion or pills, the head and the neck ſhake. 


5 — 3 Hiſtory. 
When I was fick, you gave me bitter pills. eſpeares 
The oraculous doctor myſtick bills, ' 
Certain hard words made into pills. Craſbaw. 
2. Any thing nauſeous. | 
That wheel of ſops; that ſanter of the town z 
Call it diverſion, and ill goes down. 
To PLL. v. 4. L's rench.] 
1. To rob; to plunder. 
80 did he good to none, to many Ill; 5 
$0 did he all the kingdom rob and pill. Spenſer, 
The commons hath he pid, with grievous taxes, 
And loſt * hearts. — OTE WIRE Il. 
Large handed robbers your grave are, 
And pill by law. Shakeſpeare's Timone 
Boon 
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PIN 


ws. | art? b * Af 
ther on my cheek phi'd; n {| 
ng your i there you find 9 
fir face, but a eruel mind. ow | 
A Beroe pin d with ae Dryde 
uiſh from 6 rites __ Pryaens 
8 aan ow liv'd, wich mean repaſt wit 2 
Intent, depreſs'd with penury, and pir'd ! „ 
823 realm: yet not debav'd his verſe. Pbilps. 
R rieve for; to bemoan in ſilence. 
2 108 Abaſh'd the devil floods | | 
PAR, how lov aw; and pin 
N her ſhape Y, law; flows Poradife Loft 
— 14. 1. /. The Anana, named for its reſem- 
uus „ the cone of pines. 55 
hath a flower conſiſting of one leaf, divided into 
ſpat Bape 1 the embryos are produced in the 
theſe become A y fruit full of juice: the ſeeds, 
1 tubercles, are very ſmall and Weine 
; Hers 
taped ir any words can give the taſte of a pineapple, and make one 
mo true idea of its reliſh. Locke, 
ne hild were kept where he never ſaw but black and white, he 
1 ae no more ideas of ſcarlet, than he that never taſted a 
would 1, has of that particular reliſh. 4 Locke, 
| . adj. [ pineale, F rench.] Reſembling a pine- 
he'd An epithet given by Des Cartes, from the 
bin, o the gland which he imagined the ſcar of 
' 
the yt niels exadtl reſemble one another in the pineal 
Courters and pen s Arbuthnot and Pope. 
_ ATHERED. adj, [ pinand feather.] Not fledged; 
S the feathers yet only beginning to ſhoot. | 
K We ſee ſome raw pinfeatber d thing 
Attempt to mount, and fights and heroes ſing; PT 
Who for falſe quantities was whipt at ſchool, | Dryden. 
ro b. 1. J. lpmdan, Saxon, to ſhut up, and fo/d.] 
'A lace in which beaſts are confined, | 
thoſe raths but armed; which the 


N Carew. 


TRE. | 


% Iriſh never come to 
br i ſuſpecting, are taken at an advantage, like ſheep in] 
— fold . | Spenſer on Ireland. 
0M not for thee. 


hee in Lipſbury pinfold, I would make thee care for 
LY I Pry Pet Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Confin'd and peſter'd in this pinfo/d here, 


Strive to keep up a frail and feveriſh being. Milton, 
Oaths were not purpos'd more than law _ | 

To keep the good and juſt in awe, 

But to confine the bad and ſinful, | 

Like moral cattle in a / infold. Hudibrat. 


Prxcie. 1. J/. A ſmall cloſe; an incloſure, Ainſau. 
psMoNE Y. 1. J. [in and moncy.] Money allowed 
to a wife for her private expences without account, 

The woman muſt find out ſomething elſe to mortgage, when her 

pinmancy is gone. 91 Addiſon's Guardian. 

P/nGUID. adj. [ pinguis, Latin. ] | Fat ; unctuous. 
Little uſed. | 


lays are more pinguid, and other more ſlippery; yet all are 
= 9 of ater 6 the ſurface. Barter. 


pixnobE. 3. / [pin and bole.) A ſmall hole, ſuch | 


is made by the perforation of a pin. 
ine beat at fir broke in a ſmall AI a Wiſeman. 
Pix10n. 2. J. [ pignon, French. ] lab of x} 
i. The joint of the wing remoteſt from the body: 
1. Shakeſpeare ſeems to ule it for a feather or quill of 
the wing. | on”. | 
He is pluckt, when hither 


He ſends ſo poor a pinion of his wing. Shakeſpeare. 
4 Wing. i St f 1 ; 
How oft do they with golden pinions cleave: - 
The flitting ſkies, like flying purſuivant. 


The God, who mounts the winged winds, 
Faſt to his feet the golden pinions binds, uni 
That high through fields of air his flight ſuſtain, | Pope. 
Though fear ſhould lend him pinions like the wind, 21 
Yet (witter fate will ſeize him from behind. Sevi | 
4. The tooth of a ſmaller wheel, anſwering to that of 
a larger, | 7 5300 
; Fetters or bonds for the arms. Ainſworth, 
»Pi'x10N, v. a. [from the noun, ] 
1. To bind the wings. 5 ; TE 

Whereas they have ſacrificed to themſelves, they become ſacri- 
fices to the inconſtancy of fortune, whoſe wings they thought by 
their ſelf-wifdom to have pinioned. 8 5 5 Bacon. 

2. To confine by binding the wings; to maim by cut- | 
ting off the firſt joint of the wing. 
$ Jo bind the arm to the body. 
A ſecond ſpear ſent with equal force, 
His right arm pierc'd, and holding on, bereft 
Bis ute of both, and pinion d down his left. Dryden. 
4 To confine by binding the elbows to the ſides. 
Swarming at his back the country cry'd, p 
And ſeiz'd and pinion'd brought to court the 
5. Tohhackle; to bind. 

Know, that I will not wait pinian'd at your maſter's court 3 rather 
make my country's high pyramids my gibbet, and hang me up in 
chains. Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra. 

You are not to go looſe any longer, you muſt be prnion'ds Shak, 

0 looſe this frame, this knot of man untie l 
That my free ſoul may uſe her wing, 
Which now is pinicn'd with mortality, 
As an entangled, hamper'd thing. 
In vain from chains and fetters free, 
The great man boaſts of liberty ; 
He's pinion'd up by formal rules of ſtate. 
b To bind to. This is not proper. 
So by each bard an Alderman ſhall ſit, 
A heavy lord ſhall hang at ev'ry wit; 3 
And while on fame's triumphant car they ride, 


p Some ſlave of mine be Plnionꝰ d to their ſide. 
x K. 


Spenſer. 


n 


knight. Dryden. 


Herbert. 


Norris. 


Pope. 
». /. ¶ pince, French; from pink, Dutch, an eye; 
Vhence the French word et; car ophillum, Lat.] 
A ſmall fragrant flower of the illiflower kind. 


A7 May and June come pinks of all forts; eſpecially the bluſh 


Bacon Eſſays. | 
An eye; commonly a ſmall eye: as, pink-eyed. | 
1 Come, thou monarch of the vine, | 
umpy Bacchus, with pink eyne 1 $4 
In thy vats our — — \\,  Shokeſpeare«, 


. Any thing ſupremely excellent. I know not whe- | 


er from the flower or 
Pinacle, 


I am the very pink of courteſy. Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 
Then let Criſpino, who was ne'er refus'd #44 ; 
The juſtice yet of being well abus d, TEN ee 
th patience wait z and be content to reign 

be pink of puppies in ſome future ſtraln. 
+ A colour vſed b painters. mnt | 
s very ſuſceptible of the other colours by the mixture; if 
1% mix brown-red with it, you will make It a very earthy colour. 


the eye, or a corruption of 


Young. 


\ 


Pr 


A haberdaſher's wife of ſmall wit rail'd upon me, till her pint'd 
| Shakeſpeare's Henry, VIII. 
round ſhell, handſomely 


Wears the ſame ſuit, for uſe and ſhow; ; 
nce your wife 
If once well eint d, is cloath'd for life, . 
To Pink. v. n, [pincken, Dutch; from the noun. ] To 
wink with the eyes. 8 805 f 
A hungry fox lay winking and pinkingy as if he had ſore eyes. 

: | | L' Eftrange. 
Pi NMAKER, 2. / [pin and make.] He who makes pins. 
Pi'NNACE.- n. J. | pinnaſſe, French; pinnacia, Italian; 

pinafa, Spaniſh.} A boat belonging to a ſhip of 

war, It ſeems formerly to have ſignified rather a 

ſmall ſloop or bark attending a larger ſhip. 

Whilſt our pinnuce anchors in the downs, 122 
Here ſhall they make their ranſom on the ſand. Shak-ſpcare. 
For fear of the Turks great fleet, he came by night in a ſmall 
Pinnace to Rhodes. Knolles's Hiſtory. 
He cut down wood, and made a pinnace, and entered the South. 
ſea, | Heylyn, 
1 ſent..a pinnace or poſt of advice, to make a diſcovery of the 


. coaſt, before 1 adventured my greater ſhip, Spelman, 
Thus to ballaſt love, | 
I ſaw I had love's pinnate overfraught. Donne. 


I diſcharged a bark, taken by one of my pianaces, coming from 
cape Blanch. | Raleigb's FA | 
A pinnace anchots in a craggy bay. iltons 
Swift as a ſwallow, ſweeps the liquid way, 

The winged pirnace ſhot along the ſeas P 
P1'NNACLE. 2. /. ¶ pinnacle, French; pinna, Latin, 
1. A turret or elevation above the reſt of the building. 

My letting ſome men go up to the pinnacle of the temple, was a 

temptation to them to caſt me down headlong. King Charles. 

He who defires only heaven, laughs at that enchantment, which- 

engages men to climb a tottering pinnacle, where the ſtanding is 
unealy, and the fall deadly, Decay of Piety. 

He took up ſhip-money where Noy left it, and, being a judge, 


carried it up to that pinnacle, from whence he almoſt broke his 
neck, Ts Clarendon. 
Some metropolis -. , ; 
With gliſt'ring ſpires and pinnacles adorn'd. Milton. 
2. A high ſpiring point. hel 
he Nipp'ry tops of human ſtate, F 
The gilded pinnacles of fate. | Conley, 
Pi'nNnek. 1. /. [from inna, or pinion. ] 
1. The lappet of a head which flies looſe, 
SITS Her goodly. countenance I've ſeen, 
Set off with kerchief ſtarch'd, and pinners clean. Gay. 


An antiquary will ſcorn to mention a pinner or a night- rail, but 
will talk on the vitta. Addiſon eh Ancient Medals. 
2. A pinmaker, Ainſworth. 
Pr'"NNOCK. #. J. [curruca.] The tom- tit. Ainſw. 
PinT. n. J. ¶ pinv, Saxon; pinte, French; pinta, low 
Latin.] Half a quart; in medicine, twelve ounces; 
a liquid meaſure, _ ge 

Well, you'll not believe me generous, till I crack half a pine 
with you at my own charges. 1 ; din. 
Pi'nuLEs. #. /. In aſtronomy, the ſights of an aſtro- 
labe. ee wars 
PiONE'ER. . J. [ pionier, from pion, obſolete French: 
pion, according to Scaliger, comes from peo for pedito, 
a foot ſoldier, who was formerly employed in dig 
ging for the army, A pioneer is in Dutch, /pagenier, 
from page, à ſpade ; whence Junius imagines: that 
the French borrowed pagericr, which was afterwards. 
called pioneer.) One whoſe buſineſs is to level the 
road, throw up works, or fink mines in military ope- 

. rations. 1 557 | 

Well ſaid, old mole, can'ſ work i* th' ground ſo faſt? 
A worthy pioneers i Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


Three try new experiments, ſuch as themſelves think good; 
theſe we call pioneers or miners. 


x Bacon. 
His pioneers , * 7 17 
Even the paths, and make the highways plan. Fairfax. 
Rat ob Of labouring pioneers | 
A multitude with ſpades and axcs arm'd, | 
To lay hills plain, fell woods or vallies fill, Milton. 


The Romans, after the death of Tiberius, ſent thither an wn 
of pioneers to demoliſh the buildings, and deface the beauties of the 
iſland, ” | Addiſon on 1 

PriontnG, . . Works of pioneers. §penſer. 
Prox x. 1. J. [ peonia, Latin,] A large flower. See 
PI'OUS. adj. [ Pius, Latin; pieux, French. !] | 
1. Careful of the duties owed by created beings to 


God; godly; religious; ſuch as is due to ſacred 
things. | | eher | | 
Pious awe that fear'd to have offended. Milton. | 
earn 
True patience, and to temper joy with fear 7 | 
And pious ſorrow. Milton. 


2. Careful of the duties of near relation. | 
As he is not called a juſt father, that educated his children well, 
but piowsz ſo that prince, who defends and well rules his people, is 
iglous. 
mY "Where was the martial brother's pjows care? 
Condemn'd perhaps ſome foreign ſhore to tread. Pope, 
3. Practiſed under the appearance of religion. 
I ſhall never gratify ſpighttulneſs with any finiſter thoughts of 
all whom pioxs frauds have ſeduced, King Charles. 


[ProvsLy. adv. [from piows.] In a pious manner; 


religiouſly ; with ſuch regard as is due to ſacred 
things. ; | 
The prime act and evidence of 
duſtriouſly — iouſly 2 the 
hich the promile is made. 
5 7 | See ion- hearted Richard, with his force 


e chriſtian hope is, to ſet in- 
rmance of that condition, on 
Hammond. 


0 * 1 _ " 7 
+ % "43 e 1 


Carevu's Survey of Cornwall. | 


Prony. (| 


Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. | 


Drawn from the North, to Jury's hallow'd plains; 


— 


Piouſly valiant. Philips, 

| why martial t * deſi gn'd, | 
The loyal city give their beſt lov'd king. Dryden. 
Let never periſh in your hands! ; 

But picuſly tranſmit it to your children. Addiſon's Cato. 


Pie: n. J (pipe, Dutch ; pepie, French; deduced by 
—_ aba pituita ; but 2 bably coming from ſipio 
or pipilo, on account of t — cry.) | 
1. A defluxion with which fowls are troubled'; a horny 


Dryden P. 


pellicle that grows on the tip of their tongues. 


P I E 


3 teighs in hogs of ſheehß 

And chickens languith of the 8 e e Hudibrai. 
A ſpiteful vexatious 9 died of the pp. | ZEftranges 
2. A ſpot on the cards. I know not from what origi- 


in che country, the 


, 


nal, unleſs from pit, painting; 
pictured or court cards are called pics, 

When our women fill their iniaginations with pips and coutiters, 

I cannot wonder at a new-born child, that was marked with the 


five of clubs. Ap .. Addiſon's Guardian. 
. v. a. [ pipio, Latin.] To chirp or ery as a 
1rd. | | * 


It is no unfrequent thing to bear the chick pip and in thy 
egg, before the ſhell Boi Jig | Wy FA . 5 K. 
PirE. 3. % [pib, Welſh; pipe, Saxon. ] 
1. Any long hollow body; à tube. 
The veins unfill'd, our blood is cold, and then 
We powt upon the morning, are unapt | 
To give or to forgive; but when we've ſtuff d 
| Theſe pipes, and theſe conveyances of blood 


Wich wine and feeding, we have ſuppler ſouls, Shaleſpeare. 
The part of the pie, which was lowermoſt, will become higher; 
ſo that water aſcends by deſcending. Wilkins. 


It has many ſprings breaking out of the, ſides of the hills, and 
| vaſt quantities of wood to make pipes of. Addiſon 


An animal, the nearer it is to its original, the more pipes it 
hath, and as it advanceth in age; ſtill fewer. Arbutbnot. 


2. A tube of clay through which the fume of tobacco 
is drawn into the mouth. 


Try the taking of fumes by pipes, as in tobacco and other things, 


to dry and comfort. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
His ancient pipe in ſable dy'd, 
And half unſmoak'd lay by his fide. Swift. 
My huſband's a ſot, 
With his pipe and his pot. Swift. 


3. An inftrument of wind mufick. | 

I have known, when there was no mufick with him but the 

drum and the fife, and now had he rather hear the taber and the 

Pipes Shakeſpeare. 

| The ſolemn pipe and dulcimer. iltons 
Then the ſhrill ſound of a ſmall rural pipe, 

Was entertainment for the infant ſtage. Roſcommen. 

There is no reaſon, why the ſound of a pipe thould leave traces 

in their brains. te. 


4. The organs of voice and reſpiration: as, the wind- 


Pipe. 5 : 
he exerciſe of ſinging openeth the breuſt and pipes, Peacham. 
5. The key or ſound of the voice. 
My throut of war be turn'd, A 
Which quired with my drum, into a Pipe 
Small as an eunuch, hakeſpeare's Coriulanus, 
6. An office of the exchequer. 
That office of her majeſty's exchequer, we, by a metaphor, call 
the pipe, becauſe the whole receipt is finally conveyed into it by 
the means of divers ſmall pipes or quills, as water into a ciſtern. 


Bacon. 


7. [Peep, Dutch; pipe, French.) A liquid meaſure 


CN two hogſheads. | 
, I think I ſhall drink in f! wine with Falſtaff; I'll make him 
ance. 


bakeſpeart's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
To Pir B. v. n. [from the noun. ] N 


1. To play on the pipe. 


Merry Michael the Corniſh poet piped thus upon his oaten pipe 
for merry England. ' Camden's Remains. 


We have piped unto you, and you have not danced. Zarrherv. 
In linging, as in piping, you excel. Dryden. 
Gaming goats, and fleecy flocks, 
And lowing herds, and piping ſwains, j 
Come dancing to me. Swift. 


(brill ſound, | 

lis big manly voice, 
Turning again toward childiſh treble, Piper 

And whiſtles in his ſound. Shakeſpeare's As you like its 


Pi'yeR. 2. / [from pipe.] One who plays on the 


2. To have a 


„ 
8 5 and trumpeters ſhall be heard no more in thee. Revelatiors. 
Pi'P6TREE. 2. / The lilac tree. 


P1'y1NG. adj. [from pipe. This word is only uſed in 
low language. ] 


. Weak feeble ; ſickly: from the weak voice of the 


ſick, | 
I, in this weak piping time of peace, 
Have no delight to paſs away the time, | : 
Unleſs to ſpy my ſhadow in the ſun. Shakeſpeart. 
2, Hot; boiling: from the ſound of any thing that 
boils, | | 
Pr'yKiN, #. J. [diminutive of pipe, a large veſſel.] A 
ſmall earthen boiler. 5 
A pipkin there like Homer's tripod walks. 
Some officer might give conſent + | 
To a large cover'd pipkin in his tent. | Mug. 
Pi'r IN. . J. [ puppyngbe, Dutch. Skinner.) A ſharp 
apple. | 2 
17%, take their name from the ſmall ſpots or pips that he 
appear on the ſides of them: ſome are called ſtone pip int from the 
obdurateneſs; ſome Kentiſh pipsins, becauſe they agree well with 
that ſoil; 7 French pi / pins, having their original from France, 
which is the beſt bearer of any of theſe pippins z the Holland {41 
and the ruſſet pippin, from its ruſſet hue z but ſuch as are diſtin» 
guiſhed by the names of grey and white pippins are of equal good- 
neſs: they are generally a very pleaſant fruit and of good juice, but 


ſlender bearers, | Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
You ſhall ſee mine orchard, where, in an arbour, we will eat a 


Pope 


laſt year's tippin of my own graffiug. Shakeſpeare. 

Entertain yourſelf with a pippin roaſted. | Harvey. 

The pippin-woman, I iook upon as fabulous, Addiſon. 
fe foanting tuſks let ſome large pippim grace, 

Or 'midſt thoſe thund'ring ſpears an orange place. King. 

This pippin ſhall another trial make; { 

See from the core two kernels brown I take. Cay. 


PiaquAx r. adj, [Pig uant, French. ] | 
1. Pricking ; piercing ; ſtimulating to the taſte. 
'There are yaſt mountains of a tranſparent rock extremely ſolid, 
and as piguant to the tongue as ſalt, Addiſon on Italy. 
2, Sharp; tart; pungent; ſevere, | 
Some think their wits aſleep, exeept they dart out ſomewhat 
that is Piguant, and to the quick : that is a vein that would be 
bridled; and men ought to the difference between ſaltneſs and 


bitterneſs. Bacon's Eſſays. 
Men make their raillecies as piguant us they can to wound the 
deeper. | Government of the Tongues 
Prquancy. . /. [from piguant.) Sharpneſs ; tart- 
NETS, ef 

Pr QUANTLY. adv. [from piguant.] Sharply; tartly. 
J ſmall miſtake, may leave L ml the ulld memory o 
cle. 


having been gignantly, though wittily taunted. 
PIQUE. n. J. [pique, Ftench.] 8 
1. An ill will; an offence taken; petty malevolence. 


e had never any the leaſt pique, difference or jealouſy with the 
king his father. Bacon's 


VII. 
Men take iques and diſpleaſures at others, and they | 
opinion i * ked perſon mult partake of his fate, Dry Pie. | 
* x : $ 


«76 . 


W 


; Pope. 
2. Any robber ; particularly a bookſeller who ſeizes 
To rob by ſea. | 


1. Predatory ; robbing ; conſiſting in robbery. 


P18 


Out of a perſonal pique to thoſe in ſervice, he ands av a looker 
on, when ren be is attacked, Addiſon · 
2. A ſhrong paſuon. | 
"Though he have the pique, and long, 
Tie uf for fomething in the wrong; 
As women long, when they're with child, 
For things extravagant an | wild, 
g+ Point nicety; punctilio, 
Add long preſcription of eftabliſh'd laws, 
And ique of honour to maintain a cauſe, 
And ſhame of change. 
To Piqun. v. a, [ piguer, French. ] | 
1. To touch with envy or virulency ; to put into fret; 


to kindle to emulation. 
Pign'd by Protogenes's fame, 
From Co to Rhodes Apelles came, 
J ſee a rival and a friend, | 
Prepar'd to cenſure or commend. 
2. To offend ; to irritate, 
Why /ique all mortals, that affect a name ? 
A fool to pleaſure, yet a ſlave to fame | Pope, 
The lady was piqued by her indifference, and began to mention, 
going away» R Female Quixote. 
3. (With the reciprocal pronoun. ] To value; to fix 
reputation as on à point. [/ piguer, French. ] 
hildren, having made it eaſy to part with what they have, may 


Hudibras. 


Dryden. 


Prior. 


pigue themjelver in being kind. Locke. 


Men apply themſelves to two or three foreign, dead, and which 
are called the learned, languages; and pigue themſelves upon their 
illin them. Locke on Education, 

To Piquis'R, v. 4. See PICKEER, 
Piceuis'ktr, v. J. A robber; aplunderer. Rather 
icAcerer. 

When the guardian profeſſed to engage In ſactſon, the word was 
given, that the guardian would ſoon be ſeconded by ſome other 
pie, from the ſame camp. Swift. 

Piquk'r, . /. | pequet, French.) A game at cards, 
| She commonly went up at ten, 

Unleſs piguet was in the way. Prior. 

Initead of entertaining themſelves at ombre or piguet, they would 
wreftle and pitch the bar. Spectator. 

Pi'kacy. v. J. [nella] piratica, Latin; piraterie, 
French; from pirate.] The act or practice of rob- 
bing on the ſea, 

Our ＋ in their freſh gale of fortune, began to ſkum the 


ſeas with their piracier. Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 
No ſhall the ocean, as thy Thames, be free 
From both thoſe fates of ſtorms and 2 Waller. 
+ Fame (wifter than your winged navy flies, 


Sounding your name, and telling dreadful news 
To all that piracy and rapine uſe. Waller. 
His pretence for making war upon his neighbours was their pi- 
yacler though he practiſed the ſame trade. Arbutbnot. 
PIRATE. . / [nwugalng Pirata, Latin 3 pirate, Fr.] 
1. A ſea- robber. . 
Pirates all nations are to proſecute, not ſo much in the right of 
their own fears, as upon the band of human ſociety, Bacon. 
Relate, If buſineſs or the thirſt of gain 
Engage your journey 0'er the pathleſy main, 
Where avage pirates ſeel through ſeas unknown 
The lives of others, vent'rous of their own. 


the copies of other men, 
Go PiikArk, v. . [from the noun. 
When they were a little got out of their former condition, they 
robbed at land and pirated by ſea, Arbuthnat. 
No PIRATE, v. 4. | pirater, French.) To take by 
robbery, | 
They advertiſed, they would pirate his edition, Pope, 
Pina" r1CAL, adj. L/ iraticus, Latin ; from pirate. ] 


Having gotten together thips and barks, fell to a kind of plratica/ 

trade, robbing, fpolling, and taking priſoners the ſhips of all na- 
tons, Bacon's Henry VII. 
2. Pravtiling robbery, 

The errours of the preſs were multiplied by pirarical printers ; 
to not one of whom | ever gave any other encouragement, than 
tat of hot proſecuting them. Pepe. 

Pisc Aion, „%, [ piſcatio, Lat.] The act or prac- 
tice of hſhing, | | 

There are four bool's of cynegeticks, or venatlon; five of ha- 
lieuticks, or fiſcarion, commented by Ritterhuſius. Brown. 

Pi'4CcaRY. #./, A privilege of fiſhing, Diel. 
PiscA TRY. a4). [ piſeatorins, Lada Relating to 
fiſhes, 

On this monument Ie repreſented, In bai-relief, Neptune among 
the ſatyre, to ſhew that this poet was the inventor of pijcatory ec- 
logues, , Remarks on Ita. 

Pix4c1 vokoOus, adj. [Vit and wore.) Fiſheating ; 
living on fiſh, 

In birds that are not carnivorous, the meat lu ſwallowed into the 
crop or into à kind of anteſtomach, obſerved In piſcirorons birds, 
where it de molitened and mollified by ſome proper juice, Ray. 

P1341. inter}, A contemptuous exclamation, This is 
{ometimes ſpoken and written paw. I know not 
their etymology, and imagine them tormed by chance, 

There was never yet phil»ſopher 
That could endure the toothach patlently z - 
However they have welt the tile of Gods, 


Aud made a i at chance or fufferance, Sdahteſpeare. 
She frowned and cried , when 1 faid a thing that I Mole. 
4 Peltor. 


To Pen. „. x. [from the interjeRion.} To expreſs 
contempt. 
He turned over your Homer, ſhook his head, and % at every 
line ot its | P * 
Pi'xming, «. /. [myna, Saxon; pi/micre, Dutch.] * 
ant z an emmet. 
His cloaths, as atoms might prevail, 
Proj wo P 4 oy or a whale, * Prior. 
wdiglal to fruit ave een, caterpillary, and mice. Mort. 
J PISS. v. «. /r, French; pier, Dutch.} To 
make water, 
One alt , the reſt % for company. L' Eftrange. 
Once pallele d of what with care you ſave, 
The wanton boys would % upon your grave. D 


Piss, „% (from the verb.] Urine z animal water. 
« at the Rette == it would vex one more to be 


My i) 
hace on the heal with a pi 
PWW. „„ / A yellow flower growing in 


I ia the piſſing condult run nothing but claret. Shateſpeare, 


bot than a thunder dolt, 2 5 4+ State with reſpe& to lowneſs or height. 
g 8 | 


PIT 


bjanscall them pofluch and med, and we de, Lfich nuts. — 
* I 


Piſtacbios, ſo they be good, and not mu » joined with A ds, 
are an excellent nouriſher. | acon's Natural 1072. 
PISTE. 3. /. [French.] The track or tread a horſe- 
man makes upon the ground he goes over. © 
Pi8T1LLA TION, 3. /. | piſffillum, Latin,] The act of 
unding in a mortar. | | 

The beſt diamonds we have are comminuble, and ſo far from 
breaking hammers, that they ſubmit unto itillation, and reGft not 
an ordinary peſtle. rown's Vulgar Errours. 
Pr'sroL. n. /. [ piftole, piſtolat, Fr.] A ſmall handgun, 

Three watch the with piſtols, that none ſhould iſſue out. 

bakeſpeare's Merry Woes of Windſor, 

The whole body of the horſe paſſed within pifo/-ſhot of ang ha 
tage. b (Arendons 

uch fler diſcharged from a piſtol will hardly pierce through a 
parchment, Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

A woman had a tubercle in the great canthus of the eye, of the 
bigneſs of a pol. bullet. Wiſeman's Surgery. 

How Verres is leſs qualify'd to ſteal, 
With ſword and piſtol, than with wax and ſeal. Youngs 
To P1'sTOL. v. a. [Pieler, French.) To ſhoot with 
a piſtol, ; 
P1s'ro'ts, 3. J [piftole, French.) A coin of many 
countries and many degrees of value, . 

I ſhall diſburden him of many hundred piffoles, to make him 
lighter for the journey, «oh Spaniſh Fryar. 
P1'sroLET. . / [diminutive ae A little piſtol. 

Thoſe unlickt bear-whelps, unfil'd piftolets, 
That, more than cannon- hot, avails or lets. Donne. 
Pi'sron, n./. ( piſton, Fr.] The moveable part in 
ſeveral machines; as in pumps and ſyringes, whefeby 
the ſuction or attraction is cauſed ; an embolus. 
PIT. . / [ pre, Saxon. | 
1. A hole in the ground, 

Tumble me into ſome loathſome pit, 

Where never man's eye may behold my body. 

Our enemies have beat us to the pit | 
It is more worthy to leap in ourſelves, 

Than tarry till they puſh us. Shakeſpeare's Julius Ceſar. 


Shakeſpeare. 


the lalt through the ſatid ; but in ſome places of Africa, the water 
in ſuch pits, will become brackiſh again. | acon. 
2. Abyſs; profundity. 

Get you gone, 
And from the pit of Acheron 


Meet me i' th morning. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Into what pit thou ſeett | 
From what height fallen. Milton. 


3- The grave. 


down into the pit. Pſalm xaviii. 1. 
4+ The area on which cocks fight; whence the phraſe, 
to fly the pit. 
Make him glad, at leaſt, to quit | 
His victory, and fly the pit. Hudibras. 
pit. Locke on Education. 
5. 'The middle part of the theatre. 
Let I Cockwood, Fopling charm the pit, 


And in their folly ſhew the writer's wit. Dryden. 
Now luck for us, and a kind hearty pit ; | 
For he who pleaſes, never fails of wit. Dryden. 


6. [Pit, peis, old French; from pectus, Latin.] Any 
hollow of the body: as, the pit of the ſtomach; the 
arm pit. 

7. A dint made by the finger. 

8. A mark made by a diſeaſe. 

eln “ - | 

1. To preſs into hollows. 

An anaſarca, a ſpecies of dropſy, is characteriſed by the ſhining 
and ſoftneſy of the ſkin, which gives way to the leaſt imprefſion, 
and remains pitred for ſome time. . Sharp 
2. Po mark with ſmall hollows, as by the ſmall pox. 
Pi'Tarar, . J. [probably from pas a pas, or patte 
patte, French. ] 

1. A flutter; a palpitation. | 
A lion meets him, and the fox's heart went pitapat. L'Eftrange. 
2. A light quick ſtep. | 

Now I hear the pitapat of a pretty foot through the dark alley: 
no, 'tis the ſon of a mare that's broken looſe, and munching upon 
the melons. Dryden's Den Sebaftian 
PITCH. n. / (pie, Saxon ; pix, 11 | 
1. . reſin of the pine extracted by fire and in ſpiſ- 
lated, 

They that touch pitch will be defiled. 

A rainy vapour 
Comes on as blacke as pitch« Chapman. 
Of air and water mixed together, and conſumed with tire, is 
made a black colour z as in charcoal, oil, pitch, and links. Peach. 
A veſſel ſmear'd round with pitch. Milton. 
2. [From fids, French. Skinner.) Any degree of 
elevation or height. 
Lovely concord and moſt ſacred peace 
Doth nouriſh virtue, and faſt friendſhip breeds, 
Weak ſhe makes ſtrong, and ſtrong things does increaſe, 


Proverbs. 


Till it the pitch of higheſt praiſe exceeds. Spenſer. 
How high a pitch his reſolution ſoars. Shakeſpeare. 
Arm thy heart, and fill thy thoughts | 

To mount aloft with thy imperial miſtreſs, 

And mount her pitch, Shakeſpeare's Titus Andronicus. 
Between two hawks, which flies the higher plrch, 

J have, perhaps, ſome ſhallow judgment. Shakeſpeare. 


That greate worke, unleſle the ſeede of Jove, 
The deathleſſe mutes, undertake, maintaines a pitch above 


All mortall powers. Chapman. 
Down they fell, 

Driv'n headlong from the pitch of heav'n, down 
Into this deep. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Others expeQation was raiſed to a higher pitch than probably it 
would, Hammond. 

Cannons ſhoot the higher pitcher, 

The lower we let down their breeches. Hudibras. 


he lived at a time when learning was at the higheſt pitch. Addiſon. 
3- Higheſt riſe, Not uſed, ** 8 
A beauty waining, and diſtreſſed widow, 
Seduc'd the pitch and height of all his thoughts 
To baſe declenſion and loath'd bigumy. ky 


From this high pirch let us 


graſs, A lower flight; and ſpeak of things at hand. - Milton. 
sven. ag, Stained with urine, NIA 
Pars 8 V [ piftachs, French; pifacchi, Italian; To loweſt pitch of abhect fortune thou art fall u- Milton. 
me | LL ks hes inted at doth bout! En monſter | | 
wen te thi; the keine! fp green colour a a fot | ——— the li — Jag 
wall Won Tubftance, much like the pulp of an almond, of a 'Qan high advance his esd Gelees d bend 
pleaſant ue eben were known to the ancients, and the Ar- Adore bis wouted pitch, 8 Fs Spenſer. 


* 


£4 
* 
4 


Pin upon the ſea-ſhore turn into freſh water, by percolation of 


Q Lord, think no ſcorn of me, leſt 1 become like them that go 


They managed the diſpute as fiercely as two game-cocks in the 


— 
W -- 


Alcibiades was one of the belt orators of his age, notwithſtanding 


1 


| 


| 


| 


bateſpeare. | 2, Having the qualities of pitch. 


To PITCH. v. a. preterite pitched, 


N 


Were the whole frame here, 
It is of ſuch a ſpacious lofty pitch, 
....+.7, Your roof were not ſufficient to contain it, 
' It turn'd itſelf to Ralpho's 


Sons like in perſon, garb, and es 


+a 


Twas interpret which: was wh; 
6. Degree; rate. | wat Hadi, , 
To overcome in battle, and ſubdue 7 
Nations, and bring home ſpoils, with infinite 
Manſlaughter, ſhall be held the higheſt "ry 
Of human glory. * | 
Our reſident Tom | Mis, 


From Venice is come, 
And hath left the ſtateſman behind him 
Talks at the ſame piteb, 15 
Len — as wiſe, is as rich, | 
uſt where you left him find hi 
Princes that fear'd him, Fang voce Denban, 
No pitch of glory from the grave is free. AY 
Evangelical innocence, ſuch as the goſpel accepts, they 
Min. 


gled with ſeveral infirmities and defeQs amoun 
of righteouſneſs, as we.call ſincerity, Jet amounts to ſuch a itch 
hen the ſun's heat is thus far advanced, 'tis by ” ny 


the pitch of another ſet of vegetables, and but = Juſt come up ty 


cite the terreſtrial particles, which are more ponderou, ar” od to el. 


: a participle pics, 
anciently pight. See PIT. [appiceia,. 1. a, 
1, To fix; to plant, [Ppicciare, aliag,) 


1 2 0 an 122 the Greeks ans 
eir brave pavilions. Shak q 
I —_ PR out of 7 Dog e's Troilus and Ci. 
They pitched in the ground. $ , 
He counſelled him how to hunt his 2 Han vi, 
What dart to caſt, what net, what toile to pitch 
Mahometes pitched his tents in a little meadow, ; * awfax, 
Had n he 
conquer e e pitch'd 
His mighty camp. : oh - Dy ; 
To Chaſſis' pleaſing plains he took his wa Knight” Tal 
There pitch'd his tents, and there reſoly'd to ta 
The trenches firſt they paſs'd, then took het _ Dryde, 
Where their proud foes in pitch'd pavilions lj. 
2. To order regularly. ee 
In ſetting down the form of common prayer, there u 
mention the pry of a fit, or the 9 "perky OY 
niſter, more than that he, which deſeribeth the 3 wg 
pitch a field, ſhould ſpeak of moderation and ſobriety in 2 to 


yu pitched battle would determine the fate of the wa. 
ent. . R Addi : 
3. To throw headlong ; to caſt forward, ns 
| They'll not pitch me i' th' mire, 
| Unleſs he bid em. Shah are's 7. 
They would wreſtle, and pitch the bar for a whole Amen“ 
a 5 8 
4. To ſmear with P1Tcn. [ pico, Lat, from the — 
The Trajans mount their ſhips, born on the way 1 
And the pitch'd veſſels glide with eaſy force. * 
Some pitch the ends of the timber in the walls, to Rey ron 
from the mortar, Moxon's Mechanical Exercſu, 
1 pitch'd over the convex very thinly, by dropping melted pitch 
upon it, and warming it to keep the pitch ſoft, whilk I ground it 
with the concave copper wetted to it ſpread evenly all over the 
convex. Newton's Optichs 
5. To darken, | | 
The alr hath ftary'd the roſes in her 
And pitch'd the lily tincture of her face, 
Soon he found 
The welkin piteb'd with ſullen cloud, 
6. To pave. 


To PiTCH. v. n, 
1. To light; to drop. 
When 


the ſwarm is ſettled, take a branch 
they pitch, and wipe the hive clean, wy 909 00 hos 


Vaughn. 


Addiſa. 
F Samy 


timer, 
2. To fall headlong. e 
| The courſer o'er the pommel caſt the knight; 
Forward he flew, and pitching on his head, 
He quiver'd with his feet, and lay for ddl. Dye 
3. To fix choice: with «on. A 
| We think 'tis no great matter which, 
They're all alike, yet we ſhall pitch 
On one that fits our purpoſe. Hudibrn, 
A free agent will pitcb upon ſuch a part in his choice, with know. 
* certain. More Divine Diaſ gun. 
I pitched upon this conſideration that parents owe their chilaren, 


not only material ſubſiſtence, but much more ſpiritual contribution 
to their mind. 5 Digby on the Hul. 
The covetous man was a good while at a ſtand; but he came 
however by degrees to pitch upon one thing after another. L"#/ranpe, 
Pitch upon the beſt courſe of life, and cuſtom will render it 
moſt eaſy. Tillotſon, 


1 tranſlated Chaucer, and among the reſt pitched on the vite of 


Bath's tale. Dryden, 
4. To fix a tent or temporary habitation. 
They pitched by Emmaus in the plain, 1 Macs lil. 40. 


Pi'rensx. 2. /. [picher, French. ] 
1. An earthen veſſel; a water pot. 
With ſuddain fear her pitcher down the threw, 
And fled away, Spenſer, 
| Pitchers have ears, and I have many ſervants; 
Beſides old Gremio is hearkening. 
We read of kings, and gods, that kindly took 
A pitcher fill'd with water from the brook. Can. 
Pyreicus was only famous for counterfeiting all baſe things; # 
earthen pitchers and a ſcullery. Peacham on Drawiy 
ylas may drop his pitcher, none will cry, 
Not if he drown himſelf. Dale. 
2. An inſtrument to pierce the ground in which ay 
thing is to be fixed. 

To the hills poles muſt be ſet deep in the ground, with a ſquare 
iron pitcher or crow. Mortimer's Huſbancrys 
Pr'rcurork. 3. / [pitch and fork.] A fork vid 

which corn is thrown upon the wa gon. 

An old lord in Leiceſterſhire amuſed himſelf with mending po 
forks and ſpades for his tenants gratis. 50 
Pi'TCHingss, . /, [from pirchy.] Blackneſs; 

neſs, c 
Pi'TCHY, adj. [from pitch.] 
1. 1 with pitch, wh 
The planks, their pitchby cov'rings waſh'd away, 
Now Yield ; and 3 — diſplay. Pg 


othet 
Native petroleum, found floating upon ſome ſprings, lt 0 
than this very pitchy ſubſtance, drawn forth of — 3 Fa 


Sbal:ſprant 


water, 
| 3+ Black; dark ; diſmal, 


Night is fled, 

Whoſe mantle over-veil'd the earth · Satoh 
I will ſort a pitchy day for thee. Shakeſpeare's Hen 
Pitchy and dark the night ſometimes appears, 

Friend to our woe, and parent of our fears 3 

Our joy and wonder ſometimes ſhe excitss, pn 

Wich arg unnumber d. | 


Fy'rco0at 


P Ir 
, 94.4 L 


i | . ; oſſil 5 8 £2 © 
11. nf. [pit and ena. n 


. belt fuel is peat, the next 

. 0 a. . [pit and | a 
Pi me 7 below in 

üg the Pitten 

top, and the 

US exactly, 


| Mortiner's Huſbandry. 
1 He that in * 
t. | 


itman under him: the topman obſerving to 
and the pitman drawing it with all his 


ide the fawn iy a | Moxon. 
den r and Jaw.) The large ſaw uſed 


rsa a whom one is in the pit. 
—— not only uſed by thoſe workmen that ſaw timber 
The p' | but is alſo for ſmall matters uſed by Joiners. Moxon. | 
prrtovs. adj. 


ed 
g Sorowſul; mournful; . 


heard that piteous ſtral 
1 15 ook their rural merriment. Spenſer. 
"The moſt arch deed of piteous maſſacre, 
That ever yet this land was guilty of. Sbakeſp, Richard III. 
Which when Deucalion with a pitcous look ; 
Beheld, he wept. q 7 | D ryden. 
nate; tender. 
. canpafie If the ſeries 4 th Joys 1 
+. one thought leſs cheerful to ariſe, 
M—_ ay 10 to the mournful ſWain. Prior. 
She gave him, piteous of his caſe, ; : 
A ſhaggy tap'ftry. Ptpe's Dunciad. | 
Wretched ; paltry ;; pitiful. 
J Piteuus amends | unleſs ; 
Be meant our grand foe. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 


p/rR0USLY- adv. [from piteous.) In a piteous man- 


ne. N | 
uſt talk of murthers, rapes, and maſſacres, 
1500 to hear, yet piteouſly perform d. Shakeſpeare. 
tenderneſs. ; | - 
PirealL» 1. J. [pit and fall.) pit ug and co- 
4, into which a paſſenger falls unexpectedly. 
een „ bird ! thoud'ſt never fear the net nor lime, 
The pitfall nor the gin. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Thieves dig concealed pitfalls in his way. Sandys. 


ſo that throngs of people fell into them. 
wTH, . / [ pitte, Dutch. 


Jen. 


ood. 
oh x fit to be ſet in the ground, hath the pith finely taken 
forth, and not altogether, but ſome of it left, it will bear a fruit 
with little or no core. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Her ſolid bones convert to ſolid wood, 
To pith her marrow, and to ſap her blood. Dryden. 
row. 8 
K As doth the pitb, which left our bodies Nack, 
Strings faſt the little bones of neck and back; 
80 by the ſoul doth death firing heav'n and earth. Donne. 
The vertebres are all perforated in the middle, with a large hole 
for the ſpinal marrow or pith to paſs along. EN: Ray. 
q, Strength ; force. Pith in Scotland is ftill retained 
z3denoring ſtrength, either corporeal or intellectual: 
ur that defies all your _ 
Leave your England, 
Guarded with grandfires, babies, and old women, 
Or paſs'd, or not arriv'd to pie and puiſſance. — 
Since theſe arms of mine had ſeven years pitb. Shakeſpeare. 
4. Energy ; cognaey ; fulnels of ſentiment; cloleneſs 
and vigour of thought and _w_ 
Weight; moment; principal part. 
e That's my obs of bafindf 
'Twixt you and your poor brother. 
Enterprizes of great pith and moment, 
With this regard their currents turn awry, | 
And loſe the name of action. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
b. The quinteſſence ; the chief part. ; 
The owner of a foul diſeaſe, . 
To keep it from divulging, lets it feed 
Ev'n on the pith of life. _ Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Prey, adv, [from pithy.] With ftrength ; with 
copency ; with force. | | 
Pthiness, n. J. [from pithy.) Energy; ſtrength. | 
No leſs deſerveth his wittineſs in deviſing, his pitbingſi in utter- 
Ing, his complaint of love, fo lovely.  . Sperſers 
tiThi.ns8, adj. [from lb. 


1, Wanting pith; wanting ſtrength. 
Weak ſhoulders over-born with burtherting grief, 
And pithleſs arms, like to a wither'd vine 
That drops his. ſapleſs branches to the ground» 
t. Wanting energy; wanting force. 
I'Thy, adj. [from pith.] 3 
1. Conſiſting of pith 3 abounding with pith. 17 
The picky fibres brace and ſtitch together the ligneous in a plant. 


Grew's ſmol. 
The Herefordian plant that likes 
T' zyproach the quince, and th' elder's pithy ſtem. Philips. 
1. Strong; forcible ; energetick, =» | 
Vet ſhe with pitby words, and counſel ſad, 
Still ſtrove their ſudden rages to revoke z 
That at the laſt, ſuppreſſing fury mad, 
hey 'gan abſtain, | 
| muſt begin with rudiments of art, 
More pleaſant, pitby, and effectual, 
Than hath been taught by any. Shakeſp. Taming of the Shrew. 
Many rare pity ſaws concerning 


Shakeſpeare. 


Spenſer. 


The worth of aſtrologic learning. _ _ Hudibras. 
5 pithy ſpeech prevail'd, and all agreed. Dryden. 
na e 


e, Goodman Fact was very ſhort, but pithy; for he 
wi plain home.ſpun man, Addiſon. 
|TIABLE. adj, [ pitoyable, French; from pity.) De- 
ing pity, 
The l perſons relieved, are conſtantly under * as 
5 l b tter ury. 
PN T1ABLEKESS, m/e [from piriable.] State of de- 
mg pity, 
For the Pitiablencſs of his ignorance and unwilled miſtake, ſo long 
they laſted, his a+ thereof may be excuſed and connived at. 
N , Kettlewell. 
HA adj, [ pity and full.) 
Melancholy; moving compaſſion, , 
Fes who have not deſerved judgment of death, have been 
Au l. \ ſake caught up and carried ſtraitzht to the bough ; a 


indeed very pitiful and horrible. Spenſer. 
p A Right mo. pr in the meaneſt wretch, 1 
1 Wale of in a king. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Ntrangely viſited le, 
All fwoln and ulc'rous, pitiful to the eye, 


The mere def j 0 
pair of ſurgery, he cures. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Will he his tl com ants new! 


of m with aflited lu ſue? Sandy: 

os conveniency of this will 3 we confider what a pitiful 

1 da had been in. Ray. on the . 
3 compaſſionate, 


. 0 
" 
: 
* 0 


they enter the one end of the uf, the topman | 


prrtovsxkss. x. . [from piteous.] Sorrowfulneſs; 


Theſe hidden pitfalls were ſet thick at the entrance of the bridge, | 


. The marrow of the plant; the ſoft part in the midſt | 


Shakeſpeare. 


P 1 V 
* 4 ' 
4 % ar bh. * 


Would my heart were flint, Uke Edwards 


| Or Edward's ſoft and pitiful, like mines. " Shakeſpeare. | 
HE pe pitiful wo, my n e e 
| Whoſe ſouls are not corrupted. | Shakeſpeare. 


3. Paltry ; contemptible ; deſpicable: 
hat's villanau | 
uſes it, TEIN Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 

One, in à wild pamphlet, beſides other pitiful maljgnities, would 

ſcarce allow him to be a gentleman. | Wotton, 
. This is the doom of fallen man, to exhauſt his time and impair 
his health, and perhaps to ſpin out his days and himſelf into one 
piti ul controverted concluſion. 3 South. 
in can pleaſe no longer, than for that piriful ſpace of time while 
it is committing z and ſurely the 

poor counteryail for the bi 

ends, and laſts for ever, 
If theſe piriful ſhanks were anſwerable to this branching head, 1 
ſhould defy all my enemies. L' Eftrange. 
What entertainment can be raiſed from ſo pitiful a machine, 
where we ſee the ſucceſs of the battle from the beginning ? Dryden. 

PI TiFULLY, adv. [from pitiful.) | 

1. With pity 3 with compaſſion, 

Pitifully behold the ſorrows of our hearts. Common Prayer, 

2. Mournfully; in a manner that moves compaſſion, 

He beat him moſt ice z nay, 

He beat him mo unpitifully, Shakeſpeare. 
Some of the philoſophers doubt whether there were any ſuch thing 
as ſenſe of pain; and yet, when any great evil has been upon them, 
they would ſigh and groan as pitifully as other men. Tillotſon. 

3. Contemptibly ; deſpicably. 

' Thoſe men, who give themſelves airs of bravery on refleQing 

_ the laſt ſcenes of others, may behave the moſt pirifully in their 
Own. Clari > 

P1I'TIFULNESS, #, /. [from pitiful.) 

1. Tenderneſs; mercy ; compaſſion. 

Bafilius giving the infinite terms of praiſes to Zelmane's valour 


in conquering, and pitifulneſs in pardoning, commanded no more 
words to be made of 1. Fee uf 


Sidney. 
2. Deſpicableneſs ; contemptibleneſs, i 

| PrTiLEsLY, adv. [from pn] Without mercy. 
P1'T11.ESNESS, 3. / Unmercifulneſs. 


Pr T1LEss. adj. [from pity.] Wanting pity ; wanting 
compaſſion ; mercilefs. 

Fair be ye ſure, but proud and pirileſs, | 
As is a ſtorm, that all things doth proſtrate, 
Finding a tree alone ali comfortleſs, 

Beats on it ſtrongly, it to ruinate. 


Spenſer, 
Hadit thou in perſon ne'er offended 
Even tor his ſake am I now pitileſs. Shakeſpeare. | 
| My chance, I ſee, A p 
 Hath made ev'n pity pitileſs in thee, Fairfax. 


Upon my livid lips. beſtow a kiſs, 
Nor fear your kiſſes can reſtore my breath; i 
, Even you are not more pitileſs than death. _ Dryden. 
PI'TTANCE, 2. . 2 French; pietantia, Italian. ] 
1. An allowance of meat in a monaſtery, 
2. A ſmall portion. 
Then at my lodging, 
The worſt is this, that at ſo ſlender warning 
You're like to have a thin and ſlender pittances 
The aſs ſaved a miſerable pittance for himſelf. 
I have a ſmall v itiance left, with which 1 might retire. 
Many of them loſe the greateſt part of the ſmall pirrance of learn- 
ing they received at the univerſity. - Swift's Miſcellanies. 
Half his earn'd pittance to poor neighbours went: 
- They had his alms, and he had his content. Harte. 
Pi A E. #. . | pitnite, French; pituita, Latin.) 
egm. ö 
Serous defluxions and redundant pituite were the product of the 
winter, which made women ſubje& to abortions, Arbutbnot. 
Prirv'irous. adj. ¶ pituitoſus, Latin; pituiteux, Fr.] 
Conſiſting of phlegm. 
It is thus with women only that abound with pituitous and wa- 
tery humours. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
The forerunners of an apoplexy are weakneſs, waterineſs and 
turgidity of the eyes, pituitous vomiting and laborious breathing. 


Shake . 


Arbuthnot on Diet. 

The lungs are formed, not only to admit, by turns, the vital air 

by inſpiration, and excluding it by reſpiration z but likewiſe to ſe- 

parate and diſcharge the redundant pitwitous or flegmatick parts of 

the blood. Blackmore. 
PI'TY. . /. [ pitie, French; picta, Italian.) 

1. Compaſſion ; ſympathy with miſery ; tenderneſs for 

pain or uneaſineſs. | 

Wan and meagre let it look, | | 

With a pity-moving ſhape, ; Waller. 

An ant dropt into the water; a woodpigeon took pity of her, and 

. .- threw her alittle bough. L'Eftrange. 

Leſt the poor ſhould ſeem to be wholly diſregarded by their maker, 


paſſion. | 's Sermons, 
When /Eneas is forced in his own defence to kill Lauſus, the 
poet ſhows him compaſſionate 4 he has pity on his beauty and 
youth, and Is loth to deſtroy ſuch a maſterpiece of nature. Dryden. 
The mournful train, 
With groans and hands upheld, to move his mind, 

Beſought his pity to their helpleſs kind, Dryden. 

2. A ground of pity; a ſubject of pity or of grief. 
That he is old, the more is the pity, his white hairs do witneſs 
| Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Julius Cæſar writ a collection of apophthegms; it is pity his 
book is loſt, Bacon. 


"Tis great pity we do not yet ſee the hiſtory of Chaſmir. Temple, 


it. 


See, where ſhe comes, with that high air and mien, 

Which marks in bonds the greatneſs of a queen 

What pity tis. Dryden. 
What piry tis you are not all divine. Dryden. 
Who would not be that youth? what pity is it 

That we can die but once to ſerve our country? Addiſon, 


3. It has in this ſenſe a plural. In low language. 
Singleneſs of heart being a virtue ſo neceſſary, 'tis a thouſand 
pities it ſhould be difcountenanced. L' Eftrange. 
To PTY. v. a. [ piteyer, French.) To compaſſionate 
miſery z to regard with tenderneſs on account of un- 


ha 2 
When 1 defired their leave that I might pity him, they took 
from me the uſe of mine own honle. | 


Shake Fee 
He made them to be pitied of all. Pſalm cvi. 46. 
. You I could pity thus forlorn. Milton, 


Compaſſionate my pains | the pitie: me! 
To one that aſks the warm return of love, 

Compaſſionꝰs cruelty, tis ſcorn, tis death. Addiſon. 

Pity weakneſs and ignorance, bear with the dulneſs of under- 

ſtandings, or perverſeneſs of tempers. | Law. 

The man is to be pitied, who in matters of moment has to do 

with a ſtaunch metaphyſician ; doubts, diſputes, and conjecturet 

will be the plague of his life. | Beattie, 
To Pi'r v. v. 2. To be compaſſionate. . 

ity nor ſpare, nor have but them. 
I will not pity nor ſpare, mercys 1 by 


Pr'vor. 1. /. [ pives, French. ] A pin on which any 


thing turns. 


s, and ſhews a moſt piriful ambition in the fool | 


t ure of a ſinful act is a | 
hich, being where the Ren | 
outh. | 


L'E ange. 
44.17 


| 9. State of aQual operation; effect. 


he hath implanted in men a quick and tender ſenſe of pity and com- 


PLA. 


When à man. dances on the rope, the body is a weight balanced 
on its feet, as upon two pi. Dioden Dufreſmey+ 
Pix. . /. [pixis, Latin.] A little cheſt or box, in 
which the conſecrated hoſt is kept in Roman catho- 
lick countries. | Hanme: 
He hath ſtolen a pix, ind hanged muſt a“ be. 
P1'zz1.8. #, . [quaſi piſile. Minſhew.]) 
The pizz/c in animals is official to urine and generation. Brown. 
PLA'CABLE. adj. 2 a Lat.] Willing or poſ- 
ſible to be appeaſed. . 
B 
ray'r th o er 
| Methought I ſaw him placable and ml, EIS od WH 
\ , Bending his ear. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Thoſe- implanted anticipations are, that there is a god, that he 
is placable, to be feared, honoured, loved, worthipped, and obeyed. 
Ball als Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
PLACABI'LITY, 17 from placable.) Willingneſs 
PLua"caBLENESs.{ to beappeaſed ; poſſibility to be 


U 


anme! 0 
| Shakeſpeares 


appeaſed. 

he various methods of 88 and atbnement ſhew the 
general conſent of all nations in their opinion of the mercy and pla- 
cability of the divine nature. 


Anonymous = 
PLACA'RD, 14 [ plakaerr, Dutch; placard, Fren.} 
PLaca'RT.y A edi; a declaration; a manifeſto, 


To PLA'CATE. v. u. | places, 8 To appeaſe; to 
reconcile. This word is uſed in Scotland. | 
That the effect of an atonetheht and reconciliation was to give all 
mankind a right to approach and rely on the protection and bene- 
ficence of a placated deity, is not deducible from nature. Forbes. 
PLACE. ». J. [ place, French; plaza, Italian; from 
platea, Latin. 3 
1. Particular portion of ſpace. 25 
Search you out a place to pitch your tents, Deut. l. 32. 
We accept it always and in all places. _ Ads, xxiv. 3. 
Here I could frequent | | 
With worſhip, place by place, where he vouchſaf'd 
Preſence divine, Milton's Paradiſe 
I will teach him the names of the moſt celebrated x ps. 
frequent that place. | Addiſen's Guardian. 
2, Locality ; ubiety ; local relation. | 
Place is the relation of diſtance betwixt any thing, and any two 
or more points conſidered as keeping the ſame diſtance one with 
another; and fo as at reſt : it has ſometimes a more confuſed ſenſe, 
and ſtands for that ſpace which any body takes up. Locke. 
3. Local exiſtence, | 
The earth and the heaven fled away, and there was found ne 
place for them. | + evelations, AX. II. 
4. Space in general, | 
All bodies are confin'd within ſome place ; 
But the all p/ace within herſelf confines. 
5. Separate room, 
In his brain Ns 6 
He hath ſtrange places cram'd with obſervation. Sha . 
His catalogue had an eſpecial place for ſequeſtered divines. F. 


h Davies. 


6. A ſeat; reſidence; manſion. 


The Romans ſhall take away both our place and nation. Fobn, 
Saul ſet him up a place, and is gone down to Gilgal, 1 Samuel. 


» Paſſage in writing. | | 
Hoſea ſaith of the Jews, they have reigned, but not by me; 
which place proveth, there are governments which God doth | 
not avow. gal bs this . 5 i wrt Holy Wavy. 
I could not | place, t giving this ſhort explica- 
tion. Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 


8, Ordinal relation. 
What ſcripture doth 22 deliver, to that the firſt place both 

of credit and obedience is due. N71 Holter. 
Let the eye be ſatisfied in the firſt place, even againſt all other 
reaſons, and let the compaſs be rather in your eyes. than in your 
hands, Dryden: Dufreſnoy» 
We ſhall extinguiſh this melancholy thought, of our being over- 
looked by our Maker, if we conſider, in the firſt plate, that he is 
omnipreſent ; andy in the ſecond, thathe is lents Addiſon, 


I know him a notorious liarz _ . 
Think him a great way fool, ſolely a co-ward; 
Yet theſe fix'd evils fit ſo fit in him, | 
That they take place, when virtue's ſteely bones 
Look bleak in the cold wind. | | Shake . 
Theſe fair overtures made by men well eſteemed for honeſt dealing, 


could take no place. | * 2 
They are defects, not in the heart, but in the brain; for they 
take place in the ſtouteſt natures. Bacon. 
With faults conſeſs d commiſſion'd her to go, 
If 70 yet had place, and reconcile her foe. Dryden. 
W ere arms take place, all other pleas are yain ; 


Love taught me force, and force ſhall love maintain. Dryden. 
To the joy of mankind, the unhappy omen took not place. 
Dryden i Dedication to bis Fables. 
Somewhat may be invented, perhaps more excellent than the 
firſt deſign; though Virgil muſt be Rill excepted, when that per- 
haps takes place, h Dryden's Preface to Ovid. 
Its ſtupidly fooliſh to venture our ſalvation upon an „ 
which we have all the reaſon imaginable to think God will not ſuf 
fer to take place. Atterbury. 
10. Exiſtence, | bs 
Mixt government, partaking of the known forms received in 
the ſchools, ls by no means of Gothick invention, but hath place in 
nature and reaſon. 3 ah es 
11. Rank; order of priority. 
The heavens themſelves, the planets, and this center, 
Obſerve degree, priority, and place. Shakeſpeare. 
12, Precedence ; priority. This ſenſe is commonly 
uſed in the phraſe take place. 
Do you think I'd walk in any plot, | 
Where madam Sempronia ſhould take place of me, * 
And Fulvia come i the rear? Ben Jonſon': Cat iline. 
There would be no meaſures of credible and incredible, if doubt - 
ful propoſitions take place before ſelf-evident. Locke, 
As a Britiſh freeholder, I ſhould not ſcruple taking te of a 
French marquis. Addiſon's F . 
13- Office; publick character or employment. 
Do you your office, or give up your place, 
| Shakeſpeare. 


And you ſhall well be ſpared. | 
If I'm traduc'd by tongues that neither know 


My faculties nor perſon ; 
"Tis but the fate of place, and the rough brake 
That virtue muſt go through. SU re's Henry VIII. 


The horſemen came to re yy — - 
tain, beſeec him, inſtead treacherous „ to 
upon him the place. Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turi. 
biſhops bill deny'd, ; 

And we ſtill threaten d to be try'd ? 8 
You ſee the king embraces 
Thoſe counſels he d before 
f rere : 
- That we ſhall have their placet. 
Penſions in private were the ſenate's aim; 


And patriots for a place abandon'd fame. Garth. 


Some magiſtrates are contented, that their places ſhould adorn 
them; and ſome ftudy to adorn their places, and reflect back the 
tuſtre they receive from thence. 


Atterbury. 
14. Room ; 
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PLA 


deck her board, 


ice ſhall 
— approach my lord. 


leaſt I may 


uu buſy = 

ur not been employed in plaiting the hair, and | 

Your ber gert, but eee naked, Law. 
adornin le; to involve. -. | 

4+ To Roan ll unfold what plaited cunning hides, 


Prior. 


covers faults at laſt with ſhame derides. $ 
1. /. [from plait.] He that plaits. 
French. ] 


Who 
Pall BR» — 
** 14 a ſorm; a model. Te 
J. Remember, O my friends, the laws, the rights, 

The generous plan of power deliver d down 3 
From age to age do your renown'd forefathers. Addiſon. 
A plot of any building or ichnography; form of 
% „ding laid down on paper, | 

wy Artiſts and plans reliev'd my ſolemn hours; : 

1 ſounded and planted bow'rs. | | Prior. 

5 Pran. v. 4. [from the noun.) To ſcheme; to 
in defign. 
form oy the means of vengeance to debate, 
And plan with all thy arts the ſcene of fate. Pope, 
„M* ART. ad)» Pertaining to a plane. Dick. 
A NCHBD- adj. (from planch.) Made of boards. 
FLA He hath a garden cireummur'd with brick, _ 

Whoſe weſtern fide is with a vineyard backt, 

And to that vineyard is a Planc bed gate, 

That makes his o ning with this bigger key. 


Shakeſpeare. 
Pun CHBRe . J. | plancher, Fr.] A 


of wood. 


PLANB+ 


In 
1. A level ſurface. g 
y „ as often as they re viſible to us, move in planer inclined 
to the plane of the ecliptick, in all kinds of angles. : Bentley. 
«ils would ever move on in the ſame right line, did not t 
ir, their own gravity, or the ruggedneſs of the plane on which 
they move, ſtop their motion. . G Chevne. 
1 Plane, F rench.] An inſtrument by which the ſur- 
face of boards is ſmoothed. 
The iron is ſet to make an angle of forty-five degrees with the 
fole of the plane. Moon i Mechanical Exerciſes. 
„ rA E. v. 4. [ Planer, French; from the noun.] 
1. To level; to ſmooth; to free from inequalities, 
The foundation of the Roman cauſeway was made of rough 
fone, joined with a moſt firm cement; upon this was laid another 
layer of ſmall ſtones and cement, to plans the inequalities of rough 
loge, in which the ſtones of the upper pavement were fixt. 


1 Arbutbnot on Coins. 

To ſmooth with a plane. 
i Theſe hard woods are more properly ſcraped than planed. Maron. 
Prang-TREE, 1. J. [ platanus, Latin; plane, platane, 

rench. 

_ — hath an amentaceous flower, conſiſting of ſeveral 
fender amina, which are all collected into ſpherical little balls and 
are baren; but the embryos of the fruit, which are produced on 
ſeparate parts of the ſame trees, are turgid, and afterwards become 
large ſpherical balls, containing many oblong ſeeds intermixed with 
town: it is generally ſuppoſed, that the introduction of this tree 
into England is owing to lord chancellor Bacon. Miller. 
The beech, the ſwimming alder, and the plane. Dryden. 


PLANET. 2. J. [ planeta, Latin; nharaw; planette, 
French. ] | 


Planeta are the erratick or wandering ſtars, and which are not 
like the fixt ones always in the ſame pofition to one another : we 
now number the earth among the primary planets, becauſe we know 
it moves round the ſun, as Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, and 
Mercury do, and that in a path or circle between Mars and Venus : 
and the moon is accounted among the ſecondary p/anets or ſatellites 
of the primary, ſince ſhe moves round the earth: all the planet: 
have, beſides their motion round the fun, which makes their year, 
allo a motion round their own axes, which makes their day; as the 
eath's revolving ſo makes our day and night: it is more than 
probable, that the diameters of all the planets are longer than their 
ares: we know "tis ſo in our earth; and Flamſteed and Caſſini 
found it to be ſo in Jupiter: Sir Iſaac Newton alerts our earth's 
equatorial diameter to exceed the other about thirty-four miles; 
ul indeed elſe the motion of the earth would make the ſea riſe ſo 


high at the equator, as to drown all the parts thereabouts. Harris. 


Barbarous villains ! hath this lovely face 
Rul't like a wand'ring planet over me, 
And could it not inforce them to relent ? 
And planets, planet ftruck, real eclipſe 
Then ſutfer'd. Milton's Fara Leſt. 
| There are ſeven planets or errant ſtars in the lower orbs of heaven. 


Brown's Vulgar Erreours. 
The Chaldeans were much devoted to aſtrological devices, and 


n opinion that every hour of the day was yoverned by a parti- 
cular planet, reckoning them according to their uſual order, Saturn, 
Jupiter, Mars, Venus, Mercury, Luna. Wilkins. 


ke ETARY, adj. [ planctaire, French; from planet. 
l. Pertaining to the planets. 
Their planetary motions and aſpects. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Milton. 
To marble and to braſs, ſuch features give, mY 
Delcribe the ſtars and planetary way, 
And trace the footſteps' of eternal day. Oranville. 


& Under the domination of any particular planet. 
Darkling they mourn their fate, whom Circe's power, 
That watch'd the moon and planetary hour, 5 ; 
With words and wicked herbs, from human kind 
Had alter'd. Dryden. 
1 Was born in the planetary hour of Saturn, and, I think, I have 
\pice of that leaden planet in me; I am no way facetious. Add. 
| Produced by the planets, 
Here's gold, go on; 
Be as a planetary plague, when Jove | 
oer ſome high-vie'd city his poiſon 
In the ſick air. Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
N make guilty of our diſaſters the ſun, the moon and ſtars, as 
we vere villains by an enforced obedience of planetary influence. 


. Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 
þ Having the nature of a planet; 


erratick. 
We behold bright Planetary Jove, 


ublime in air through his wide province move z 
our ſecond planets his dominion own, 


14 And round him turn, as round the earth the moon. Blackm. 
ue : ICAL, adj, [from planter.) Pertaining to 
* 4 | 


— the tw Egyptian days in every month, the interlunary and 
ns oY exemptions, 

"Ip OPpofitions planetical. Breton. 
"ANETSTRUCK, 


Hure S adj. ¶ planes and firike.) Blaſted : 


"ip * not much 
© 1 law 

A beauty, you, 

UNeg"wo 


if thus amaz'd I look, | 
1 have been planetfiruck ; 4 
and fo rare, I did deſery. Suckling. 
Us, adj. [ planus and folium, Lat.] Flowers 


1 


the eclypſes of ſun and moon, conjunRions | 


PL A 
are ſo called, when made up of plain leaves, ſet to- 
gether in circular rows round the centre, whoſe face 
is uſually uneven, rough, and jagged. Dick. 
PLANIME"TRICAL, adj. [from planimetry.) Pertain- 
ing to the menſuration of plane ſurfaces. 
PLANIME”TRY. 3. 1 8 Latin, and ere; 


planimetrie, French menſuration of plane 
ſurfaces. | 


Flatleaved, as when the ſmall flowers are hollow only 
at the bottom, but flat upwards, as in dandelion and 
ſuccory. a Dis. 
To PLa'nisn. v. a. [from plane.) To poliſh; to 
ſmooth. A word uſed by manufacturers. 
PLA'N1SPHERE. #. / [ planus, Latin, and here.) A 


ſphere projected on a plane; a map of one or both 
hemiſpheres, 


Plank, . J [planche, Fr.] A thick firong board. 


of divers planks. Abbot's Deſcription of the World. 
he doors of plank were; their cloſe exquiſite, © 
Miter 


Kept with a double key. Chapman's 
he ſmoothed plank new rubb'd with balm. 
Some Turkiſh bows are of that ſtrength, as to pierce a plank of 


ſix inches. Wilkins. 
Deep in their hulls our deadly bullets light, 
And through the yielding p/anks a paſſage find. Dryden. 
Be warn d to ſhun the watry way, 
For late I ſaw adrift disjointed "—_ — ; 
And empty tombs erected on the banks, Dryden. 
To PLANK. v. a. 


[from the noun.] To cover or lay 
with planks. 


If you do but plank the ground over, it will breed ſalt- petre. 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
A ſteed of monſtrous height appear'd ; 
D en. 


The ſides were plant d with pine. 


PrAN OO AL. adj. [ planus and conus,) Level on 
one ſide and conical on others. 


Some few are planoconical, whoſe ſuperficies is in part level be- 

tween both ends, Grew's Muſeum. 

PLa"NOCONVEX. 3. / [plana and convexus.) Flat on 
the one ſide and convex on the other. 

It took. two object-glaſſes, the one a planoconwex for a fourteen 
feet teleſcope, and the other a large double convex for one of about 
fifty feet, Newton's Optichs. 

PLanT. 3. J. [plant, French; planta, Latin.] 


1. Any thing produced from ſeed; any vegetable pro- 
duction. 


What comes under this denomination, Ray has diſtributed under 
twenty-ſeven genders or kinds: 1. The imperfe& plants, which 
do either want both flower and ſeed, or elſe ſeem to do ſo. 
2. Plants producing either no flower at all, or an imperfe& one, 
whoſe ſeed is ſo ſmall as not to be diſcernible by the naked eye. 
3+ Thoſe whoſe ſeeds are not ſo ſmall, as fingly to be inviſible, but 
yet have an imperfe& or ſtaminous flower; i. e. ſuch a one, as is 
without the petala, having only the ſtamina and the perianthium. 
4+ Such as have a compound flower, and emit a kind of white 
juice or milk when their ſtalks are cut off or their branches broken 
off. 5. Such as have a compound flower of a diſcous figure, the 
ſeed pappous, or winged with downe, but emit no milk. 6. The 
herbæ capitatæ, or ſuch whoſe flower is compoſed of many ſmall, 
long, fiſtulous or hollow flowers gathered round together in a 
round button or head, which is uſually covered with a ſquamous or 
ſcaly coat. 7+ Such as have their leaves entire and undivided into 
jags. 8. The corymbiferous plans, which have a compound diſ- 
cous flower, but the ſeeds have no downe adhering to them. 
Plants with a perfect flower, and having only one fingle ſeed be- 


longing to each ſingle flower. 10. Such as have rough, hairy or 
briſtly ſeeds. 11. The umbelliferous plants, which have a penta- 


petalous flower, and belonging to each fingle flower are two feeds, 
lying naked and joining together ; they are called umbelliferous, 
oecauſe the plant, with its branches and flowers, hath an head like 
a lady's umbrella : [1] Such as have a broad flat feed almoſt of 
the figure of a leaf, which are encompaſſed round about with ſomething 
like leaves. 

middle, and 


fad. than the former. [43+] Such as have a ſhorter 
[4] Such as have a tuberoſe root. [5.] Suck as have a 
wrinkled, channelated or ſtriated feed. 12. The ſtellate plants, 
which are ſo called, becaufe their leaves grow on their ſtalks at cer- 


are really monopetalous, divided into four ſegments, which look like 
ſo many petalaz and each flower is ſucceeded by two ſeeds at the 
bottom of it. 13. The aſperifolia, or rough leaved plants : they 
have their leaves placed alternately, or in no certain order on their 
ſtalks ; they have a monopetalous flower cut, or divided into five 
partitions, and after every flower there ſucceed uſually four ſeeds. 
14+ The ſuffrutices, or verticilate plants : their leaves grow by 
pairs on their talks, one leaf right againſt another; their leaf is 
talous, and uſually in form of an helmet. 15, Such as 
have naked ſeeds, more than four, ſucceeding their flowers, which 
therefore they call ſperme plante ſemine nudo; by naked 
ſeeds, they mean ſuch as are not included in any ſeed pod. 16. 
Bacciferous plane, or ſuch as bear berries. 17. Multifiliquous, 
or corniculate plants, or ſuch as have, after each flower, many diſ- 
tin, long, flender, and many times crooked caſes or filiquz, in 
which their feed is contained, and which, when they are ripe, open 
themſelves and let the ſeeds drop out- 18. Such as have a mono- 
petalous flower, either uniform or difform, and after each flower a 
peculiar ſeed-caſe containing the ſeed, and this often divided into 
many diſtinct cells. 19. Such as have an uniform tetrapetalous 
flower, but bear theſe ſeeds in oblong filiquous caſes, 20. Vaſcu- 
liferous plants, with a tetrapetalous flower, but often anomalous, 
21. Leguminous plants, or ſuch as bear ym with a papilionace- 
ous flower. 12. Vaſculiferous plants with a pentapetalous flower; 
theſe have, befides the common calix, a peculiar caſe containing 
their ſeed, and their flower confiſting of five leaves. 23. Plants 
with a true bulbous root, which confiſts but of one round ball or 
head, out of whoſe lower go many fibres to keep it firtn in the 
earth : the p/ants of this kind come up but with one leaf; they 
have no footſtalk, and are long and ſlender: the ſeed veſſels are 
divided into three partitions: their flower is ſexapetalous. 24. Such 
as have their fruits approaching to a bulbous form: theſe emit, at 
firſt coming up, but one leaf, and in leaves, flowers and roots re- 
ſemble the true bulbous plant. 25. Culmiferous plants, with a 
graſſy leaf, are ſuch as have a ſmooth hollow-jointed ſtalk, with 
one thary pointed leaf at each joint, encompaſſing the ſtalk, and 
fet out without any foot-ſtalk 1 their ſeed is contained within a 
chaffy huſk. 26. Plants with a graſſy leaf, but not culmiferous, 
with an imperfe& or ſtaminous flower. 27. Plants whoſe place of 
growth is uncertain and various, chiefly water plants. 
Butchers and villains, 
How ſweet a plant have you untimely cropt. Shakeſpeare. 
Between the vegetable and ſenſitive province there are p/ant-ani- 
mals and ſome kind of inſe&s ariſing from tables, that ſeem to 
participate of both. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
The next ſpecies of life above the vegetable, is that of ſenſe : 
wherewith ſome of thoſe productions, which we call -animals, 
ate endowed. ; rew's Coſmol. 
It continues to be the ſame plant, as long as it partakes of the 
ſame life, though that life be communicated to. new particles of 


” 


itally united to the living plan, in a like ved orga- 
alaatles, conformadle to that fort 7 Lecke, 


( 


PLANIPE TALOUS. adj. [ plans, Latin, and. xirah ] 


They gazed on their ſhips, ſeeing them ſo great, and conſiſting] 


9. 


2+] Such as have a longiih ſeed, ſwelling out in the 


tain intervals or diſtances in the form of a radiant ſtar ; their flowers 


PLA 


Once 1 was ſkill'd in ey'ry herb that grew, 
And every plant that drinks the morning dew. 
Some plants the ſun-ſhine aſk, and ſome the ſhade, 
At night the nure-trees ſpread, but check their bloom 
At morn, and loſe their verdure and perfume. Harte, 
2. A ſapling. * 5 
A man haunts the foreſt, that abuſes our young plants with carv- 
ing Roſalind on their barks. Shakeſpeare's As you like its 
Take a plant of ſtubborn oak, 
And labour him with many a ſturdy ſtroke - Dryden. 
3. [Planta, Latin.) The ſole of the foot. Ainſworth. 
To PLANT. v. a. [| planto, Latin; planter, French. 


t. To put into the ground in order to grow; to ſet; 
to cultivate. 


Plant not thee a grove of any trees near unto the altar of the 
. „ Deuteronomy, xvi. 21. 
2. To procreate; to generate. | 
The honour'd gods the chairs of juſtice 
Supply with worthy men, plant love amongſt you. 
It engenders choler, planteth anger; 
And better 'twere, that both of us did faſt, 
Than feed it with ſuch overroaſted fleſh, 


Popes 


Shakeſpeare. 


Shakeſpears 
3. To place; to fix. | 
The fool hath planted in his memory 
An army of good words, Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice» 
a Shakeſpeare 
viſe you where to pldnt yo bake . 
The mind through all — powers 
Irradiate, there plant eyes. Milton. 
When Turnus had aſſembled all his pow're, 


His ſtandard planted on Laurentum's tow'rs ; 
Trembling with rage, the Latian youth prepare 
To join th allies, Dryden: Aneits 
4. To ſettle; to eſtabliſh: as, to plant a colony. 
Create, and therein plant a generation. . Milton. 
To the planting of it in a nation, the ſoil may be mellowed with 
the blood of the inhabitants ; nay, the old extirpated, and the new 
colonies planted, Decay of Piety. 
5- To fill or adorn with ſomething planted: as, he 
planted the garden or the country. ; 
6. To dire@ properly: as, to plant a cannon, 
To PLANT. wv. #. To perform the act of planting, 
To build, to plant, whatever you intend, 
In all let naturg never be forgot. Popes 
Tf you plant where ſavages are, do not only entertain them with 
trifles and jingles, but uſe them juſtly. 


B 
PLa"NTAGE. #. J. [planiage, Latin.] An herb, or 
herbs in general. | a 


Truth, tir'd with Iteration, 
As true as ſteel, as plantage to the moon. 


Shak | Fo 
PLA'NTAIN. . J. | plantain, French; plantago, 2 
1. An herb. 


The toad, being overcharged with the poiſon of the ff 
believed, has recourſe to > Ber 2 OED 
The moft common fimples are mugwort, 


More. 
plantain, and horſetall. 
Wiſcman's Su s 


2. A tree in the Weſt Indies, which bears an eſc 


: ulent 
fruit. : : | 5 
my careleſs limbs to 
| Under We 3 ſhade, ” Waller. 
PLa'NTAL. 


adj. [from plant.] Pertaining to plants, 
Not uſed. FS: 
There's but little ſimilitude betwixt a terreous humid 


j 
Planta germinations. Glanville's — c 
PLANTA TON. #. / [ plantatio, from planto, Latin. ] 
1. The act or practice of planting, 


2. The place planted. 


As ſwine are to gardens and orderly plantation, fo are tumults to 
parliaments. King Charles 
Some peaſants | | 
Of the ſame ſoil their nurſery prepare, 
With that of their planration z leſt the tree 
Tranſlated ſhould not with the ſoil agree. Dryden. 
Whoſe riſing foreſts, not for pride or ſhow, 


. 


But future belongs, future navies grow : 
Let his plantation ſtretch from down to down, 
Firſt ſhade a country, and then raiſe a town. 

Virgil, with great modeſty in his looks, 

in the midſt of a plantation of laurel, 
3- A colony, 

Planting of countries is like planting of woods 1 the principal 
thing, that hath been the deſtructlon of moſt plantations, hath been 
the baſe and haſty drawing of profit in the firſt years; ſpeedy profit 
is not to be neglected, as far as may ſtand with the good of the 


plantation. Bacon: 205 To 
Towns here are few either of the old, or new plantations, 2 
4. Introduction; eſtabliſhment, | | 
Epiſcopacy muſt be caſt out of this church, after poſſeſſion here 
from the firſt plantation of chriſtianity in this iſland. King Charles, 
PLA'NTED. participle. [from plant.] This word ſeems 
in Shakeſpeare to ſignify, ſettled; well grounded, 


Our court is haunted 
With a refined traveller of Spain; 


A man in all the world's new faſhion planted, 
That hath a mint of phraſes in his brain. Shakeſpeare, 


Pia'nTER. 2. J ¶ planteur, French; from plant. 


1. One who ſows, ſets, or cultivates; cultivator, 
t There ſtood Sabinus, gin of the vines, 
1 


P ope. 
was ſeated by Calliope 
Addijons 


And ſtudlouſly ſurveys his gen'rous wines, | 
; F What do thy vines avail, Hauer 
Or olives, when the cruel battle mows 
The planters, with their harveſt immature ? Philips, 
That product only which our paſſions bear, 


Eludes the planter's miſerable care. 


0 Prior, 
2. One who cultivates ground in the Weſt Indian co- 
lonies. 

A planter in the Weſt Indies might muſter up, and lead all his 
family out againſt the Indians, without the abſolute dominion of a 
monarch, deſcending to him ſrom Adam. | Locke, 

He to Jamaica ſeems tranſported, 
Alone, and by nd planter courted, Swift's Miſcellanies. 
3. One who diſſeminates or introduces, 


The Holy Apoſtles, the firſt p/anters of chriſtianity, followed 
the moral equity of the fourth commandment. 


* Nelſon. 
Had theſe writings differed from the ſermons of the firſt planters 
of chriſtianity in hiſtory or doctrine, they would have been rejected 
by thoſe churches which they had formed, Addiſon, 
PLASH. 3. / [ pla/che, Dutch; platæ, Daniſh.] 
1. A ſmall lake of water or puddle, | 
He leaves 
A ſhallow to plunge him in the d 
And with 


a eee — vench his thirſt, 

wo frogs „in the time of drought, when man 

that they had repaired to, were dry, what was to be done * — 
1 the aquatile or water frog, whereof in ditches and 

ſanding 15 we behold millions. Brown. 

i Ith filth the miſcreant lies bewray'd, 


8 


Fall'n in the ickedneſs had laid. . . 
2. [From che — , pep. Branch partly 5 


and bound to other branches. 
In , your quick, eld laying of It too low and too 
$ thick, 


f 


PLA 
thick, which makes the ſap run all into the ſhoots, and leaves the 
laſhes without nouriſhment. p Mortimer. 
o PV. v. a, | pleſer, French.) To interweave 
branches, 
Plant and plaſh 


uickſets, ; | Evelyn, 
Pun'sHy., amy, [trom plaſh.) Watery; filled with 
udu les. | 


Near ſtood a mill in low and plaſby ground. Berterton. 
Pu. n. J. [.] A mould; a matrix, in 
which any thing is caſt or formed, | 
he ſhelis (orved as plaſms or moulds to this ſand, which, when 
confulldated, and freed from its inveltient ſhell, is of the ſame ſhape 
with the cavity of the ſhell, Woodward. 

PLA'STEKK. n. / [plaftre, French; from wat. ] 

1. Subſtance made of water and ſome abſorbent matter, 
ſuch as chalk or lime well pulveriſed, with which 
walls are overlaid. or figures caſt, 

In the ſame hour came forth fingers of a man's hand, and wrote 

upon the //after of the wall. Daniel, v. 5. 
In the worlt inn's worſt room, with mat half-hung, 

The fluwors of plaſter, and the walls of dung» Pope. 

Maps are hung up fo high, to cover the naked Her or wainſcot 

a Vatts on the Mind. 

2, 1 Latin; in Engliſh, formerly emplaſter. ] 


glutinons or adheſive ſalve, 


Seeing the fore la whole, why retain we the plaſter P Hooker, 
You rub the fore, 
When you ſhould bring the plafters Shakeſpeare. 


It not only moves the needle in powder, but likewiſe, if incor- 
porated with Gf, as we have made trial, Brown. 
 Plafters, that had any effect, mult be by diſperſing or repelling 
the humourss Temple's Miſcellanies. 

Jo PANTHER. v. 4. [Vlaſtrer, Fr. from the noun, ] 
1, To overlay as with plaſter, 
Halls and plagues 
Plaſter you o'er, that one infect another 
Againſt the wind a mile, Shakeſpeare's Corlolanus. 
The harlot es cheek beautied with lin, art, Sbaleſß. 

A heart settled upon a thought of underſtanding, is as a fair 
plaftring onethe wall, Keelur XXII. 17. 

With cement of flour, whites of eggs and ſtone powdered, piſcina. 
mirabilis is ſaid to have walls plaſtered, Bacon, 

Plaſter the chinky hives with clay, Dryden. 

The brain is grown more dry in its confiſtence, and receives not 
much more impreſſion, than it you wrote with your finger on a 
2 wall. Watti's Improvement of the Mind. 

2, o cover with a viſcous ſalve or medicated plaſter, 
Pas TLRAR, . / [| plaſtrier, French ; from laſler.] 
1. One whoſe trade is to overlay walls with plaſter, 
Thy father was a plaſterer, 
And thou thyſelf a ſhearman, Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
2, One who forms figures in plaſter, 

The plafterer makes his figures by addition, and the carved by 
ſubtraction, | , Witton, 
PIA. adj}, [naxrixig.] Having the power to 

give form, Ws 
Benign Creator! let thy ie hand 

Diſpoſe its own effect, | Prior. 
There ies not any thing ſtrange In the production of the formed 
metu's, nor other e virtue concerned in ſhaping them into 

. thoſe figures, than merely the configuration of the particles, 
| Woodward's Natural Hiſtory, 
PLA STRON, . J. [French.] A piece of leather 
ſtufled, which fencers uſe, when they teach their 


{cholars, in order to receive the puſhes made at them, 


Againſt the poſt their wicker ſhields they cruſh, 

Flourith the (word, and at the plaftron puth, Dryden, 
To Pat. wv. 4. | from bla. 1% weave; to make 

by texture, | | 
| have (cen neſts of an Indian bird curiouſly interwoven and 
platted together, Ray on the Creation. 
| never found fo much benefit from any expedient, as from a 
ring, in which my miltreth's hair is platted In a kind of true lover's 
knot, Addiſon's SpeHator. 


Par, n. / [more properly let; plor, daxon.] A 


{mall piece of ground, | 
duch plealure took the ſerpent to behold - 


This flow'ry þ/at, the liveet receſs of Eve. Milton. 
On a þ/a of ing ground, 

J hear the far- off curten found, 

Over ſome wide water'd (hors, 

Swinging flow with ſullen roar, Milton. 


It pattes through banks of violets and plats of willow of its own 
producing. Spectators 
Pua"vANK. n. / | platane, French ; platanus, Latin.) 
Ihe plane tree. 
| he tune round, 


The carver holm, the mapple teldom inward ſound, Spenſer. 
| etpy'd thee, fair and tall, 
Under a platancs Milton. 


Pratt, ny. [ plate, Dutch ; plague, French.] 
1. A piece of metal beat out into breadth. 
| In his livery 
Walk d erowns and coronets z realms and iſlands were 
As e dropt from his pocket, Jdaheſpeare, 
Mako a Fete, and burnith it as they do iron, | "id 


he centers of rebellions Corah, Ke. were by God's mandate“ 


male fe for the covering of the holy altar, White, 
A leader bullet thot from one of theſe guys, the ſpace of twenty 
paces, will be beaten Into a thin Flaute. lin. 
| he venſers of theie wretches, who could derive. no lanetity to 
emen yet in that they had been conſecrated by the-oftering incento, 


e appointel ty be beaten into broad Fates, and tallened upon the 
a [LO | 


Found. 
Eternal deltles! 
Who wile the world with abſolute decrees, 
And wine whatever time thall bring to paſy 
With pens of adamant on plates of brafy, Dryden. 


2. Armour of plates, 
With their toe they piere'd both plate and mall, 
And made wide furrows in their flethes frail 
J. [ Plata, 1 Wrought ſilver. 
hey eat on beds of filk and gold, 
And leaving pete, 


Doe ink in one of higher rate, Ren „ Catiline. 
Thy ink entered Into the trenches fo far, N e 


away the Pute, Knellss' 1 
| A welle Hiftory. 


Yet well wrought p/4te Qrove to conceal the 0 
They that but — for honour and for * Gy 
Mae the fea bluſh with blood, refign their hate, 
At your detort bright pewter comes too late, 
When your fiſt courte was all forv'd up In pate, 
What natwie wants has an intrinfick weight, 
All moe, is but the faſhion of the Fate. Young, 
4. [Piat, French i piarta, Nalian.] A ſmall ſhallow 
vellel of metal on which meat is eaten, 
Altaniys this obferv'd, and, willing, (aid, 
: Nor, we devour the plater on which we ted. 


To Platt, wen. [from the noun,] 


Spenſer, 


Wall. * 


A. 


Dryden, 


PLA 


1. To cover with plates. | f 


The doors are curiouſly cut through and plated. Sandys. 

M. Lepidus's houſe had a marble door-caſe ; they had 

gilded ones, or rather plated with gold. Arbuthnot. 

2. To arm with plates, | p 
Plate fin with gold, 


And the ſtrong lance of juſtice hurtleſs breaks. Shakeſpeare, 
Marſhal, aſk yonder knight in arms, 
Why plated in habiliments of war ? Shakeſpeare. 
The bold Aſcalonite 
Fled from his lion ramp, old warriours turn'd 
Their plated backs under his heel, 
3. To beat into laminz or plates. 
If to fame alone thou doſt pretend, 
The miſer will his empty palace lend, 
Set wide his doors, adorn'd with plated braſs. Dryden. 
If a thinned or plated body, of an uneven thickneſs, which 
appears all over of one uniform colour, ſhould be fit into threads of 
the ſame thickneſs with the plate; 1 ſee no reaſon why every thread 
ſhould not keep its colour, : Newton. 
Pla'Ten. . /. Among printers, the flat part of the 
preſs whereby the impreſſion is made. 
P.a'rFORM. 3. / [ plat, flat, French, and form.] 
1. The ſketch of any thing horizontally delineated ; 
the ee ch 


When the workmen began to 


Milton. 


lay the platform at Chalcedon, eagles 


conveyed their lines to the other ſide of the ſtreight. Sandys. 
2. A place laid out after any model. 
No artful wildneſs to perplex the ſcene; 
Grove nods at grove, each alley has a brother, 
And half the plarform juſt reflects the other. Pope. 


3. A level place before a fortification. 
| Where was this? 

Upon the platform where we watch, 
4. A ſcheme; a plan. : 
Their minds and àffections were univerſally bent even againſt all 
the orders and laws wherein this church is founded, conformable to 
the platform of Geneva, Hooker. 
I have made a plarſorm of a princely garden by precept, partly by 
drawing not a model, but ſome general lines of it. Bacon's E//ays. 
They who take in the entire p/arform, and ſee the chain, which 
runs through the whole, and can bear in mind the obſervations and 
proofs, will diſcern how theſe propoſitions flow from them. Mooodꝛu. 
PLA Ti ape. In aſtrology, is a ray caſt from one 
planet to another, not exactly, but within the orbit 
of its own light, Bailey. 
Pi.aro'on. . J. [a corruption of peloton, French.] A 
ſmall ſquare body of muſketeers, drawn out of a bat- 
talion of foot, when they form the hollow ſquare, to 
firengthen the angles: the grenadiers are generally 
thus 3 yet a party from any other diviſion is 
called a 6 when intending too far from the 
main body. Military Dig. 
In comely wounds ſhall bleeding worthies ſtand, | 
Webb's firm platoon, and Lumly's faithful band. Tickel. 
PLA'TTER, #./. [from plate.) A large diſh, gene- 
rally of earth, * | 

Ie (ervants waſh the platter, ſcour the plate, 

Then blow the fire, Dryden's Juvenal. 
Satira is an adjective, to which lanx, a charger, or large platter 
is underſtood, | den. 
Plavu'pir, n./. [A word derived from the Latin, 
Pravu'bite.y plaudite, the demand of applauſe made 
by the player, when he left the ſtage. ] . Applauſe, 

True wiſdom muſt our actions fo direct, 
Not only the laſt plaudit to expect. Denham. 

She would ſo ſhamefully fail in the laſt act, that inſtead of a 
P laudite, ſhe would deſerve to be hiſſed off the age. More. 

Some men find more melody in diſcord than in the angelick 
quires ; yet even theſe can diſcern mulick in a concert of plaudites, 
eulogies given themſelves. Decay of Piety. 
PLAUSIBULLTY. nf. | plaufibilite, Fr. from plauſible. | 
Speciouſneſs ; ſuperficial appearance of right. 

I'wo pamphlets, called the management of the war, are written 
with ſome p 2 much artifice, and direct falſehoods. Sit. 

The laſt excuſe for the Now ſteps made in difarming the adver- 
ſaries of the crown, was allowed indeed to have more plauſibiliry, 
but leſs truth, than any of the former. | Swift, 
PLAU'SIBLE. adj. [flaujible, French; plaufibilis, 
from plando, Latin.) Such as | war approbation ; 
ſuperticially pleaſing or taking; ſpecious; popular; 
1 ny in appearance. 
Go you to Angelo, anſwer his requiring with a plaufible obedi- 
ence, agree with his demands to the point. | Shakeſpeare, 

Judges ought to be more reverend than plauſible, and more ad- 
viled than confident. | Baton. 

airy tound that plauſible and popular pretext of raiſing an army 
to fetch in delinquents, 

'Thete were all p/aufible and popular arguments, in which they, 
who moſt defired peace, would inſiſt upon many condeſcenſions. 


S baleſpeare. 


85 | Clarendon. 
No treachery fo playſible, as that which is covered with the robe 
of a guide, | L' FEftrange, 


ments on either ſide, South, 
PLAU'SIBLENESS. . / [from plauſible.) Specioul- 
neſs ; ſhow of right, ns 

The plaufiblensſs of Arminianiſm, and the congruity it hath with 
the principles of corrupt nature, Sanderſon. 


The notion of man's free will, and the nature of fin, bears with 
it a commendable plainnefs and plauſibleneſs. Moore. 


PLAv's1BLY. adv. [from plauſible.] 
1. Wich fair ſhow ; ſpeciouſly. 
They could talk plauſibly about that they did not underſtand, but 


their learning lay chiefly in flouriſh, Collier, 
Thou can'ft 2 diſpute, | 
Supreme of ſcers, of angel, man, and brute. Prier. 


2. With applauſe. Not in uſe. 
1 hope they will playſibly receive our attempts, or candidly correct 
our milconjetures, Brexon's Vulgar Errours, 
Puav A,, ad. [from plaudo, Latin.] 
1. Applauding. 
2. Plauſible, A word not in uſe, 
| His N 6 words 
He ſeatter' q not in ears 3 but grafted them 
To grow there and to bear. 


Shak . 
To PLAY. v. n. [plegan, Saxon.] og 
1. To ſport; to frolick ; to do ſomething not as a taſk, 
but for a pleaſure. 
The people ſat down to eat, and to drink, and roſe up to p/ 

E 


King Charles. | 


The cale is doubtful, and may be diſputed with plauſible argu- | 


On ſmooth the ſeal and bended dolphi me 
% Boys and girls come out to Pay, 9 Ms 
Moon ſhines as bright as day. Old Song. 
2. To toy; to ack with levity. 
Thou wich eternal wifdom did converſe, 
Witdom thy filter and with her didft play, Milten. 
Enormous moniters rolling o'er the deepy | 
Gambol around him in the watry way, 
And heavy whales in awkward meaſures play, 


— 


PLA 


3. To be diſmiſſed from work. 


Pope. | 


I' bring my young man to ſchool ; ; 6 
comes; tis a playing day I ſee. Shake Prom where hls mate q 
* 0 ry W, Ives o 77 a 
4. To trifle ; to act wantonly and thoughtleq. * 4 
Men are apt to play with their healths and So 1 J. 
with their cloats. Ves 83 they 5. Pr 
5. To do — fanciful. Tal. . 
How every fool can play upon the word 
6. To practiſe ſarcaſtick merriment. Shakeſpeare, 11 
I would make uſe of it rather to play u ; 
to trifle with thoſe I loved, NY 2 Goku deſpiſed, thay 25 
7. To mock; to practiſe illuſion. Pepe — 
8 I ſaw ou dead ; art thou alive, | ther 
r is it fancy plays upon our eye-fight ? Gba |; vc 
8. To game; to contend at ſome game, 5 
Cbarles, I will play no more to- night; but 
My mind's not on't, you are too hard for me... 6 A 
— Sir, 1 did never win of you before, | ? 
When lenity and cruelty play for kingdoms, Shakeſpeare, | 
The gentler gameſter is the ſooneſt winner. Sbal 
Aude Fe n thame {pear ,.P 
re theſe the wretches that we glay'd at ; 
The clergyman played at whiſt an e _ 2 2 
9. To do any thing trickiſh or deceitful. Js * 
His mother played falſe with a ſmith, 
Cawdor, Olamis, all m 
ka. Tn women promis'd ; and, I fear, i Ir 
Thou play d moſt foully fort. . Shakeſpeare' 
Life is not long enough for a coquette to play Ae Mate A | 
Addiſon's d 
10. To touch a muſical inſtrument, e 
Ev'ry thing that heard him play, U.! 
Ev'n the billows of the ſea, B 
Hung their heads, and then lay by; pl 
In ſweet muſick is ſuch art, | 12. 1 
Killing -= and griet of heart, $| 
Fall aſleep, or hearing die. Shakeſpeare's H. lece 
Thou art as a very lovely ſong of one that . ee All coul 
and can play well on an inſtrument. Bae pA“ 
| Wherein doth our practice of firging and playing with ay tcl 
ments in our cathedral churches differ from the practice of TO | Y 
Peach 
Clad like a country fan, he pip'd, he ung, t. " 
And playing drove his jolly troop along, Dry, " 
Take thy harp and melt thy maid; 1 
Play, my friend! and charm the charmer. Cramill al 
He applied the pipe to his lips, and began to play upon it: the 
* found of it was exceeding ſweet. Addiſon's Speliater, 
11. To 2 to act. Uſed of any thing in motion. 
| John hath ſeized Arthur, and it cannot be, . Pu 
That whilſt warm life plays in that infant's veing, by 
The miſplac'd John ſhould entertain | 1 
One quiet breath of reſt. Shakeſpeare's King Jb.. po 
My wife gried out fire, and you brought out your buckets, and $ 
called for engines to play againſt it, Dryden, er) 
By conſtant laws, the food is concocted, the heart beats, the Pla 
blood circulates, the lungs play. | Cheynes 0 
12. To wanton; to move irregularly. 1 4 
' Citherea all in ſedges hid, 
Which ſeem to move and wanton with her breath, 
Ev'n as the waving-ſedges play with wind, Shakeſprares 
This with exhilarating vapour bland þ 
About their ſpirits play d, and inmoſt powers J 
Made err. Miltn, 
In the ſtreams that from the fountain play, 
She waſh'd her face. | Dryden, 
The ſetting ſun * 
Plays on their ſhining arms and burniſh'd helmets, ' bh 
And covers all the field with gleams of fire, Addiſon, | 
Had ſome brave chief the martial ſcene beheld he 
By Pallas guarded, in the dreadful field, 
Might darts be bad to turn their points away, 
And ſwords around him innocently play, 
The war's whole art with wonder had he ſeen, 
And counted heroes where he counted men. Popes 
13. To perſonate a drama. | 4. / 
A lord will hear you play to-night; 
But I am doubtful of your modeſties, 
Leſt, over-eying of his odd behaviour, 
For yet his honour never heard a play, 
You break into ſome merry paſſion. Shakeſpeare, 50 
 Ev'n kings but play; and when their part is done, | 
Some other, worſe or better, mount the throne. —Dryden. 1 
14. To repreſent a ſtanding character. * 
Courts are theatres, where ſome men play; 1 0 
Princes, ſome ſlaves, and all end in one day. Dent. l 7 
15. To act in any certain character. | . fi 
Thus we play the fool with the time, and the ſpirits of the wiſe " 
ſit in the clouds and mock us. Shale pearts ir 
Ng I did not 8 ſhed 2 ; 1 
n all my miſeries; but thou haſt forc'd me, 
Out of thy honeſt truth to p/ay the woman. Shakeſpeare» | 
She hath wrought folly to play the whore. Deuteronamy, xx 31s fe 
Be of good courage, and let us play the men for our people. & 
2 Samuel, % 12+ 
Alphonſe, duke of Ferrara, delighted himſelf only in turning a 
playing the joiner, P each am 7 we 
"Tis poſſible theſe Turks may p/ay the UP, nu 
> that he has pi 1 
A man has no pleaſure in proving that 2 of Frienfip 
To PLAY. v. a. | 0 
1. To put in action or motion: as, he ed 1 N 
non; the engines are played at a fire. bh 
2. To uſe an inſtrument of mulick. og * 
He plays a tickling ſtraw within his noſe. ba 
3. To act a mirthful character. le 
Nature here | | 
Wanton'd as in her prime, and play'd at will Mite bei 
Her virgin fancies. 1 lun 
. To exhibit dramatically. : 
8 Your honour's 3 your mac e to 
Are come to play a pleaſant comedy. | by 
To act; to perform. ; led in Gr 
: Doubt would Fin have played his part in her mind, 2 f 
queſtion, how ſhe ſhould be aſſured that Zelmane w_ Sno kt 
. . | 
Play. #./. an from br 
1. Aion not impoſed ; not work ; diſmiſſion 25 8 
work. 
2. Amuſement; ſport, T6 ? 
My dearling and my Jo Feral. 
For love of Ry A ma dreadful plays [0 
Two gentle fawns at play» ES ing la Ty 
3. A drama; a comedy or tragedy, or ro any an 
which characters are repreſented by 
action. f 1 
8 they, | vi it Ply 
That come to hear a merry play, , _ of 
Will be deceiv'd. Shalgpeor' Meri KF 
A play ought to be a juſt image of n_ it is ſul . bn 
its humours and the changes of fortune do 99ο bs 
the delight and inftruRion of mankind» Seift A 
Viſits, plays, and powder'd beaute 4 Came! . 


Ix 


Games raQice of gaming; conteſt at a game, 
4 vill play no more, my mind's not on't ; | 
I did never no you, 
Nor ſhall not when my fancy's on my play. Shakeſpeare. 
Aice in any conteſt, as ſwordplay. 
„Pra they can make nothing elſe on't, they find it the beſt of 
„ eluy to put it off with a jeſt. 5 L'Eftrange. 
ter play de bleed not to ſpeake difſtinAly, knowing his beſt” play to 
g dark; and that all his ſafety lay in the confuſion 4 his 
Rm Tillotſon. 


:yolve his adverſary in the doubtfulneſs of his expreſſion, and 
wr the anſwer on his fide makes it his play to diſtinguiſh as 


nuch nn be nk e 
"I's friends adviſed to gentler me young lord; 
9 .hn naturally loyd rough play. Arbuthnet, 


. 


zan: employment; office. f 
9˙ 4 ho ealdel — of right by providence | 

Can laſt no longer than the preſent ſway; 

But juſtifies the next who comes in play. Dryden. 
Practice 3 action; manner of acting: as, fair and 
foul lay. e SH WR | 8 

Determining, a5 after T knew, in ſecret manner, not to be far 
the place where we appointed to meet, to prevent any foul 
that might be offered unto me. Sidney. 

3. A0 of touching an inſtrument. | 
' [regular and wanton motion, 
A ſtate of agitation or ventilation. 
i Many have been ſav'd, and many may, | 
Who never heard this queſtion brought in play. Dryden. 

1, Room for motion. 

be joints are let exactly into one another, that they have no 

in between them, leſt they ſhake upwards or downwards. Maxon. 
u. Liberty of n ; ſwing. N 

Should a writer give the full play to his mirth, without regard to 
decency, he might pleaſe readers; but muſt be a 141 ill man, if he 
could pleaſe himſelf. Addiſon's Freebolder. 
Ply BOOK. 1. / [ play and book.) Book of drama- 

tick compoſitions. | Hagen] 

Your's was a match of common good liking, without any mix- 

tire of that ridiculous paſſion, which has no being but in playbooks 

znd romances. ; Jrvift. 
Ns rav. 1. J. [play and day.] Day exempt from 
taſks or work. 
| thought the life of every lady 
Should be one continual playday 3 


Balls and maſquerades and ſhows. Swoift's Miſcellanies. 
bro EBT. 1. J. [play and debr.] Debt contracted 
by gaming. , 3 
There are multitudes of leaſes upon ſingle lives, and play-debts 
upon joint lives. Arbutbnot. 


She has ſeveral playdebts on her hand, which muſt be diſcharged 


Pres, . /. [from play.] 
. One who plays. 
1. An idler; a lazy perſon. 
You're pictures out of doors, 

Saints in your injuries, devils being offended, 

Players in your houſewifery. Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
4. Adtor of dramatick ſcenes. | 

Like players plac'd to fill a filthy ſtage, 

Where change of thoughts one fool to other ſhews, 

And all but jeſts, ſerve only ſorrow's rage. Sidney. 

Certain pantomimi will repreſent the voices of players of inter- 
ludes ſo to life, as you would think they were thoſe players them- 

ſelves, a Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

A player, if left of his auditory and their applauſe, would ſtrait 
be out of heart, a . Bacon. 

Thine be the laurel then; ſupport the ſtage, 
Which ſo declines, that ſhortly we may ſee 
Players and plays reduc'd to ſecond infancy. © Dryden. 
His muſe had ſtary'd, had not a piece unread, 
And by a player bought, ſupply'd her bread, Dryden. 
4 A mimick. | $43) 
Thus ſaid the e god; and adding art 
Of voice and geſture, ſo perform'd his part, 
She thought, ſo like her love the ſhade appears, 
That Ceyx ſpake the words. | 
3 One who touches a muſical inſtrument. E 

Command thy ſervants to ſeek out a man, who is a cufining 

player on the harp. I Samuel, xvi. 16. 
b A gameſter, _ ; 
One who acts in play in any certain manner. 

(he ſnake bit him faſt by the tongue, which therewith began 
to rankle and ſwell, that, by the time he had knocked this foul 
Auer on the head, his mouth was ſcarce able to contain it. Cara, 

Iu rretLOw, u. . [play and fellow.) Companion 
in amoſement, +... | 

Iaconſtant in his choice of his friends, or rather never having a 
frend but þlayfellows, of whom, when he was weary, he could no 
Kerviſe rid himſelf than by killing them. Sidney. 

She ſeem'd ſtill back unto the land to look, 
And her playfellozws aid to call, and-fear 
The daſhing of the waves. 5 
Your precious ſelf hag not then eroſt d the eyes 
Ofmy young p/ayſellow. * , Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
Viſchance and ſorrow go along with you! 
cart a diſcontent and ſour affliction | 
* Playfeliows to keep you company Shakeſpeare. 
was the play at which Nero ſtaked three thouſand two hun- 
"iy wenty-nine pounds three ſhillings and four pence upon 
10 alt; where did he find e 7 Arbutbnot. 
. adj, [ play and full.) Sportive; full of 
Ac 0 ſcandalized at youth for being lively, and at childhood for 
7 Playful, R Addiſon's Specbatar. 
"AME. 3. /. | play and game.] Play of children. 
* liberty alone fol the true reliſh to their ordinary 22 
oc ke. 
noir. 1. / [play and bouſe.] Houſe where 
ed ende are repreſented. 
ie youths that thunder at a bouſe, and fight for 
wm N N Henry VIII. 
dries "me me from the playbeyſe and ſcenes there, to the bear- 
Atte * | Saule een. 
4 ufficient theatre to myſelf of ridiculous actions, without, 
A either in a court or pldybouſe, Dryden. 
vill 28 whom you and ev ry playhouſe bill | 
« te divine, the matchleſs, what you will, 
A * not glory, wing'd his roving flight, | 
> rb drew immortal in his own deſpight. W 


5 . n. J. [play and Pleaſure. Idle 
Wie eth a Kind of playpleaſure in looking upon the fortunes 


h Dryden. 


_ Spenſer, 


Mer 
ruovsk. 


Rays 5 Bacon's Rays. 

o 4 adj. [lay and /ome.] Wanton al 
A f 12 ) 
iy 0 1. J. [from playſome.] Wantonneſs ; 
I "ThtxG, 5 


25 arguings the opponent uſes comprehenſive and equivocal terms, | 


rery ſuddenly» Specrator. 


To PLEAD. v. n. [ plaider, French.] 


By with. / L and ehing.] Toy; thing to 


IT: 


o Caftallo thou haſt caught + 
My fooliſh heart; and like a tender child, 
* ring his plaything to another hand, * 
ear its harm, and fain would have it bac Otway. Th h i 
A OS — nods N ey, who would prove their idea of infinite to be poſitive, ſeem 


more advanced age. 


The ſervants ſhould be hindered from making court to them, 
giving them fruit and playtbings. 
| O Richard, 
Would fortune calm her preſent rage, 


Allow him but the playtbing of a pen, 


Locke. 


And give us p/aythings for our age. Prior. King James was 


Plaaſant, prevail with us to fatter the vices, or applaud the pro- 
 Phaneneſs of wicked men. | Rogers. 
5. Trifling ; adapted rather to mirth than uſe. 


to do it by a pleaſant argument, taken from the negation of an end 
which being negative, the negation of it is poſitive, ; Leder | 


rodeo PLEA'SANTLY. adv. [from pleaſant.) 


„. In ſuch a manner as to give delight. 


2. Gaily; marti: in good humour. 
ont pleaſantly to ſay, that the duke of Buck - 


| ingham had given him à ſecretary, who could neither write nor 
„ He ne'er rebels or plots like o men. | Pope. read. 4. 5 Clarendone 
n n. /. [play and wright.) A maker] 3. Lightly; ladicrouſly. 
of plays, . N 


He ended much in the character he had liy'd in; and Horace's 


Eultathlus is of opinion, that Ulyſſes ſpeaks pleaſently to Elpenor. 
 Broomee 


Þ rule for a play may as well be applied to him as a playwright. Pope. P1.BA'SANTNESS, 1. . from leaſant 


LEA. #. /. | plaid, old French.] . 
i. The act or form of pleading, 
2. Tee or demanded in pleading. 


e magnificoes have all perſuaded with him; 
But none can drive him from the envious plea 


1. Delightfulneſs ; ſtate of nl 9. BY 

Doth not the pleaſantneſs of this place carry in itſelf ſufficient 
2. Gaiety; cheerfulneſs ; merriment. 
It was refreſhing, but compoſed, like the pleaſantneſs of youth 


Of forfeiture of juſtice and his bond. "Shakeſpeare. tempered with the gravity of age. South, 
Their reſpect of perſons was expreſſed in judicial proceſs, 2 He would fain put on ſome pleaſantneſs, but way not able to con» 


ing raſh ſentence in favour of the rich, without ever ſtaying to hear ceal his vexation. : : 
the plea, or weigh the reaſons of the poor's cauſe. Kettlewelt, | PLEA'SANTRY. . J. [ plaiſanterie, French.] 


3. Allegation. 
They tow'rds the throne ſupreme, 


Tillotſone 


1. Gaiety; merriment, | 
The harſhneſs of reaſoning is not a little ſoftened and ſmoothed 


Accountable, made haſte, to make appear by the infuſions of mirth and eren. Addiſon. 
Wich righteous plea, their utmoſt 3 Mon. - Such kinds of þleaſantry are diſingenuous in criticiſm; the greateſt 
4. An apology ; an excuſe. maſters appear ſerious and inſtructive. | Addiſon. 


The fiend, with neceſſity, 


2, Sprightly ſaying ; lively talk. 


The tyrant's pla, excus'd his deviliſh deeds. Milton. he grave abound in pleaſantries, the dull in r and points 
Thou determin'ſt weakneſs for no plea. Milton. | of wit. diſon's Spectator. 
When ſuch occaſions are, a Ie PLEASE. v. a. [places, Latin; plaire, French. ] 
No plea muſt ſerve z *tis cruelty to ſpare. Denbam. 1. To delight; to gratify ; to humour. 

Whoever argues in defence of abſalute power in a ſingle perſon, They pleaſe themſelves in the children of ſtrangers. If. ii. 6 
though he offers the old plauſible plea, that it is his opinion, which Whether it were a whiſtling wind, or a pleaſing fall of water ” 
he cannot help, unleſs he be convinced, ought to be treated as the ning violently. - l ee Wiſdom xvii. 18. | 
common enemy of mankind. : Swift. Thou canſt not be ſo pleas'd at liberty, : 

To PEACH. v. a. [ pleſſer, French.) To bend; to] A4 1 ſhall be to find thou dar'ſt be free. Dryden, 
interweave. A word not in uſe. Leave ſuch totrifle with more grace and eaſe, | 
Would'ſt thou be window'd in great Rome, and ſee Whom folly pleaſes, and whoſe follies pleaſe. | Popes 
Thy maſter.thus, with pleacht arms, bending down 2. To ſatisfy z to content, 


His corrigible neck ? Shakeſpeare. | DoRor Pinch, 


| Steal into the pleached bower, 
Where honey-ſuckles ripen'd by the ſun, 
Forbid the ſun to enter. | 


1. To argue before a court of juſtice. 
To his accuſations 
He pleaded till not guilty ; and alleg'd 


Eſtabliſh him in his true ſenſe again, 
And I will pleaſe you what you will demand. Shakeſpeare 


2 


Sbaleſpeare. What next I bring ſhall pleaſe 


: Thy with exactly to thy heart's deſire. | Milton. 
3. To obtain favour from: to be pleaſed with, is to 

ps te ; to favour, | 
his is my beloved fon, in whom I am well pleaſed. Matt beco. 


Many ſharp reaſons. - Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. I have ſeen thy face, and thou waſt pleaſed with me. Genęſit. 
O that one might plead for a man with God, as a man pleadetb Fickle their ſtate whom God | | 
for his neighbour | | Job, xvl. 21. Moſt favours: who can pleaſe him long ? Milton. 
Of beauty ſing; | 


Let others govern or defend the ſtate, 


4. To be Pl BASED. To like. A word of ceremony. 


Many of our moſt ſkilful painters were pleaſed to recommend this 
Plead at the bar, or manage a debate. Granville. 
Lawyers and divines write tow ſhort notes, in order to preach author to me, as one who perfectiy underitood the rules of paint- 


or plead. * Watts on the Mind. 


ing. Dryden : Dufreſnoy. 


2. To ſpeak in an n or perſuaſive way for To PLEASE, . 2. 


or againſt; to reaſon with another. 


1. To give pleaſure. 2 | ES 
| What p/caſing ſeem'd, for ber now pleaſes more. Milton. 


| I am. PE, | 
To plead for that which I would not obtain. Shakeſpeare. I found ſomething that was more plegfing in them, than my or- 


, : a dinary productions. 
l . * 
Who is he that will p/cad with me? for now if I ho 5 PORES > Ti gain approbation. 
The 


I ſhall give up the ghoſt. ö 
If nature plead not in a parent's heart, 
Pity my tears, and pity her deſert. 


r wine offerings ſhall not be pleaſing unto him. Hoſea 


Dryden. | 3. To like; to chuſe. 


It muſt be no ordinary way of reaſoning, in a man that is plead- | Spirits, freed from mortal laws, with eaſe 
ing for the natural power of kings, and againſt all compact, to]. Aſſume what ſexes and what ſhapes they pleaſes , Pope. 


bring for proof an example, where his own account founds all the 4. To condeſcend; to comp 
right upon compact. Es Locke. 


ly. A word of Yeremony. 


Pleaſe you, lords, | a 
3. To be offered as a plea. In ſight of both our battles we may meet. Sbaleſpeare. 
Since you can love, and yet your error ſee, The firſt words that I learnt were, to expreſs my deſire, that he 
The ſame reſiſtleſs power may plead for me; would pleaſe to give me my liberty. Swift. 
With no leſs ardour-I my claim purſue 3 Dov PLea'sER. n. J. [from pleaſe] One that courts favour, 
To 5 om OR Rr Je | PLeA'SINGLY. adv. [from pleaſing.) In ſuch a man- 


1. To defend; to diſcuſs. 


Will you, we ſhew our title to the crown ? 


| 1 
If not, our fwords ſhall plead It in the field, —=Shakypeare, | 


2, To allege in pleading or argument. 


Don Sebaſtian came forth to intreat, that they might part with 
their arms like ſoldiers ; it was told him, that they could not juſtly 
plead law of nations, for that they were not lawful enemies. Spenſer, 


ner as to give delight. | 
Pleafingly troubleſome thought and remembrance have been to me 
yo 


u 
u. 


1 Suchling. 

Thus to herſelf ſhe plea 505 began. Milton. 

The end of the artiſt is pleafingly to deceive the eye. Dryden. 
He gains all points, who pleaſingly confounds, 

Surprizes, varies, and conceals the bounds. Popes 


If they will plead againſt me my reproach, know that God hath PLEA'SINGNB9S. 1. [from pleaſing 1] Quality of 


. overthrown me. ö Job, xix. 
3. To offer as an excuſe. | 


I will neither plead my age nor ſickneſs, in excuſe of faults. Dryd. | an officious fellow. 


5. | giving delight. | 
PLBA'SBMAN. A. J. [pleaſe and man.) A pickthank; 


: . adj, - ble to be al- Some carry-tale, ſome pleaſeman, ſome Night zany 

ITN - (om pad]... Grape | That knows the trick to 225 my lady laugh, ; { 
I ought to be diſcharged from this information, becauſe this pri- Told our intents, f ' Shakeſpeare's Love's Labour Left. 
vilege is pleadable at law. . ., Dryden. PLEA SURABLE, adj. [from pleaſure.) ; Delightful 3 


PLea"DER. 1. / [ plaideur, French; from plead.] 
1. One who argues in a court of juſtice. 
The brief with weighty crimes was charg'd, 


full of pleaſure, 


Planting of orchards is very profitable, as well as pleaſurable. Bac. 
It affords a pleaſurable habitation in every part, and that is the 


On which the pleader much enlarg d. Swot Miſcellanies. | line ecliptick. Brown's Pulgar Errours. 


2, One who ſpeaks for or againſt, 
| If you 


Would be your country's leader, your good tongue 


'There are, that the compounded fluid drain 
From different mixtures; ſo the blended ſtreama, 
Each mutually correcting each, create 


Might top our countryman. | Shakeſpeare's Corlolanus. | | 4 Sue 3 . |  Philipe, 
3 So rr W ee eee Hardly enjoys the pleaſurable taſte, . Prior, 
L — . J. bite Ness. ae PLEASURE. 3. 5 1 . 1 
; | light; gratification of the mind or ſenſes. 
If the heavenly follk ſhould Kno 1. Delight; gratifica a 
Theſe pleadings in the court below. = Swift's Miſcelanier Plaſeres in general s the conſequent apprehenſion Aae 
PlEA'SANCE, . / [ plaiſance, French. ] aiety ; object, ſuitably applied to a rightly diſpoſed faculty. | South. 


 pleaſantry ; merriment. Obſolete. 
The lovely pleoſance and the lofty pride 


Cannot expreſſed be by any art. Spenſer. 


Her words ſhe drowned with laughing vain, | 
And wanting grace in utt'ring of the ſame, 


A cauſe of men's taking pleaſure in the fins of others, is, that 
poor ſpiritedneſs that accompanies guilt, South. 
In hollow caves ſweet echo quiet lies; | 
Her name with pleaſures once ſhe taught the ſhore, 
Now Daphne's dead, and pleaſure is no more, Pope. 
2. Looſe gratification. 


That turned all her pleaſance to a ſcoffing game. | Spenſer, 

Oh that men a e enemy in their mouths, to fteal | NA * ex in a ſpacious plenty, : 
away their brains | that we ſhould with Joy, pleaſance, revel, and] Baheld yon dame does ſhake the head to hear of pleaſure's name. 
applauſe, transform ourſelves into, beaſts l Shakeſpeare. ; : | | Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 

PLEA SANT. adj. [ plaiſant, French, ] Not ſurl in carnal pleaſure. Milton. 


. Delightful ; giving delight. 
* ” Erbe Hoa E jolt and Four pleaſtine vices 


Make inſtruments to ſcourge us. Shak 's King Lear. 


What moſt he ſhould diſlike, ſeems pleaſant to him; 


z. Approbation. * 1 
The Lord taketh pleaſure in them that fear him. . Pſalms. 
4. What the will dictates. 


_ 


What like, offenſive. © - © © Sbakgpeare's King Lear: | nod my ud ot en 9 
5 | i b peare enice. 
How good and how 8 1 wn to dwell in unity! P/. 4 He will do his pleaſure on Babylon. - Iſaiah, xlvlll. 
Her univerſal face with pleaſant green · | Milten. | 5 9 ro A. 28 | L 
2. Grateful to the ſenſes. oY 6 aſcribe not only effeQs depending na 


Sweeter thy diſcourſe is to my err, 


Th 1 its of palm; tree Planſanteſ to thirſt, | Milton. confirm our tenets b the uncertain account of others. 
an fruits of paim- ; filton. | 


3. Good-humoured ; cheerful. - + 
In all thy humours, whether grave or mellow, 


time unto arbitrary calculations, and ſuch as vary at pleaſure, but 
Brown. 


alf their fleet offends 
Hig open ſide, and high above him ſhews ; 
1 Upon the reſt at pleaſure he deſcends, 


Thou'rt ſuch a touchy, teſty, pleaſant fellow. Addiſon. } And doubly barm'd, be double harm beſtows. 


4. Gay ; lively ; merry. 


Let neither the power nor quality of the great, or the wit of the We can at pleaſure move ſev parts of our bodies, 


Raiſe tempeſts at your pleaſure. Dryden. 
— 


Fo 


| and plenitunary exemption 
{ Wo 


PLE 


All the land In thelr dominions being acquired by conqueſt, was 
diſpoſed by them according to their pleaſure Arbutbnot. 
Jo ria su v. 4. (from the noun.] To pleaſe; 
to gratify. Thie word, though ſupported by good 
authority, is, I think, inelegant. 
Things, thus ſet in order, 
$hall further thy barveſt, and p/caſure thee beſt. Tuſſtr. 
1 count it one of my greateſt afflictlons, that 1 cannot pleaſure 
ſuch an honourable gentleman» Shakeſpeare. | 
If what pleaſes him, ſhall 2 pb you, 


# 


icht cloſer, or good faith you'll catch a blow. Shakeſpeare. 
whe the way of ; leaſuring — diſpleaſuring lieth by the fa- 
yourite, it is impoſlible any ſhould be overgreat, Bacon. 
Nay, the birds rural muſick too 
Is as melodious and as free, 
As If they ſung to pleaſure you» Cote. 


Nothing is difficult to love z it will make a man croſy his own 
Inclinations to pleaſure them whom he loves. Tillotſon. 
Pun sUREFUL, adj, L pleaſure und full.) Pleaſant ; 
delightful. Obſolete, 
This country, for the frultfulneſs of the land and the conve- 
nlency of the 2 hath been reputed a very commodious and pleaſure- 
ſul country. 


Abbot's Deſcription of the orld. 
Pluuxt an, 1. /. [ plebrimn, French; plebrivs, Latin.) 
One of the lower people, 


You're plebelans, if they be ſenators, Shakeſpeare. 
Upon the leaf intervals of peace, the quarrels between the nobles 
and the plebeians would revives Swift, 


PIII AN. adj, 
1. Popular; conſiſting of 
As (wine are to gardens, fo 
belan concourſes to publick counſels. 
2. Belonging to the lower ranks, 
He _—_ midit unmark'd, 
lebrian angel militant 
of — order. 0 Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
3+ Vulgar; low; common, | 
To apply notions philoſophical to plebeian 
where the notions cannot fitly be reconciled, that there wanteth a 
term or nomenclature for it, as the ancients uſed, they be but ſhifts 
of ignorance, | | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Ahe differences of mouldable and not mouldable, ſciſſibſe and not 


mean perſons. 
are tumults to parliaments, and 7%. 
King Charles. 


terme z or to ſay, 


fel (Rble, are plebelan notions. | | Bacon, 
Diſhonour not the vengeance I deſign'd. 
A queen | and own a bale plebejan mind! _ Dryden. 
Puna, mn J. [ pleige, French; pieggio, Italian, ] 


1. Any thing put to pawn, 
2. A gage; any thing given 
curity z a pawn, 

'Thefe men at the firſt | 
and devotion, which appeared to be in them, was in a 
opinion 4 pledge of their harmlels meaning. 

If hone appear to prove upon thy perfon 
Thy heinous, maniſeſt,,and many treafons z 


by way of warrant or ſe- 


were only pitied ; the great . zeal, 
men's 
Heoker. 


There is my pledge, I'll prove it on thy heart. Shakeſpeare, 
That voice their livelieſt pledge 
Of hope in tears and dangers« Milton. 


Monry is neceſlaty both for counters and for pledger, and carry- 


Ing with it even reckoning and ſecurity» | Locke. 
Hymen (hall be aton'd, ſhall join two hearts, 
And Aribert hall be the pledge of peace. Rowe. 


The deliverance of Lſrael out of Egypt by the miniſtry of Moſes, 


Was intended for a type and pledge of the ſpiritual deliverance which | 


Was to come by Chrilt. 

3. A ſurety; a bail; an hoſtage. | 

What purpoſe could there be of treaſon, when the Guianians 

offered to leave pledges, fix for one ? | Raleigh, 

Good ſyreties will we have for thy return, 

And at thy pg 76575 keep thy day. Dryden, 
ToPLunar, wv. 4. F pleiger, French; pieggiare, Italian. ] 
1. 'To put in pawn. | 

Aſlecp and naked as an Indian lay, 
An honeſt taftor ſtole a gem away, | 
He pledy'd it to the knight ; the knight had wit, 
do kept the diamond, and the rogue was bit. 

2, To give as warrant or ſecurity, 

3. To ſecure by a pledge. 

1 accept herz 
And bete to pledge my vow, 1 give my hand, Shakeſpeare. 

4. To invite to drink, by accepting the cup or heaſth 
aſter anather, 

The fellow, that 


Parts bread with him, and pledges 
The breath of him in a divided draught, 
Is tk' readieft man to kill him. Shakeſpeare's Timon, 
To you noble lord of Weſtmoreland, 
— 1 your grace, Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
That flexanimous orator began the king of Homebia's health; 
he preſently pledged its Howel's Vocal Foreft. 
Here's to thee, Dick ; this whining love deſpiſe ; 
Pledge me, my friend, and drink till thou be'ſ wiſe. Conley, 
Pera, . [ plagght, Dutch. ] A ſmall mals of 
lint. 


Nelſon. 


P ope. 


| applied a Het of baſilleon. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Pivtiavs, | . / [pleiader, Latin y Md. 
Pur'taves. F northern conſtellation, 


he pleads before him danc'd, 


Yhedding Wet Influence. Milton. | 
yen allors quatter d heaven, and found a name 
For plciady, hyads, and the northern car. Dryden. 


Pr Nu, adv. [from plenary.) Fully; com- 


letely, 
f "The cauſe de made a plenary cauſe, and ought to be determined 
plenarity, Aviiffes Parergon, 


PLENARY, 4%. [from e, Latin.) Full com- 
lete, 
P amm far from denying that compliance on my part, for plenary 
content it was wot; tv his deſtruction, King Carles. 
he caule by made a plenary aud. Ayliffe, 
A nette on a ſubject could be plenary or Full; fo that nothing 
may be wanting, nothing which is proper omitted, Watts. 
Puuinany, 1 Deciſive procedure. : 
Inſtitution without induRtion does not make a plenary againſt the 
ings whore he has a title du pretents Ale. 
Per fnaninuts % [from plenary.) Fulneſs; com- 
pletenels, | : ; | 
Pur diu nary. ad}, [from pleniluninar, Latin.) Re- 
lating to the full moon. 
It we add the two Egyptian days In every month, the intertunary 
„% there would ariſe above an hundred 
mo Rrown's Valgar Errenrse 
Pyk'nivorincy.n./. [from planus and perentia, Lat.] 
Fulne(ſs of power, 
Pur Kirert er. ad, [plenipotens, Latin.) Inveſted 
with full power. 
My (ubQitutes 1 fond you, and create 
Fleet on earth, of matchlets might 


| lying from mes | Ae Per, Lofts 
Phaxirort viv. n./. [pleniperentiaire, French, ] 


They were only the 
monks. 5 a ing feet · 
Pu'n187, 1. J. [from plant, Latin.] One that holds 

- all ſpace to be full of matter. | 
Thoſe ſpaces, which the vacuiſts would have empty, betauſe 
devoid of air, the pleniſts do not prove repleniſhed with ſubtle matter 
by any (enſible effecta. _ Boyle, 
PLenituvE. 2. /. [plenitude, from plenus, Latin; pla- 
nitude, French, | 5 | 
1. Fulneſs; the contrary to vacuity, ' ; 
If there were every where an abſolute plenitude and denſity without 
any pores between the particles of bodies, all bodies of equal dimen- 
ſions would contain an equal quantity of matter, and conſequently 


be equally ponderous. Bentley. 
2. Repletion ; animal fulneſs ; plethory. 
Relaxation from plenitude la cured by ſpare diet. Arbutbnot. 
. Exuberance; abundance, | a 
The plenitude of the pope's power of diſpenſing was the main 
queſtion, Bacon's Henry VII. 
4. Completeneſs, 
The plenitude of William's fame 
Can no accumulated ſtores receive. Prior. 
Pue'nTrous. adj, [from plenty. ] FEE 
1, Copious; exuberant ; abundant . 
| Author of evil, unknown till thy revolt, 
Now plenteous theſe acts df hateful ſtrife. Milton. 
Lab'ring the ſoil and reaping plenteous Crop» Milton. 


Two plenteous fountains the whole proſpect crown'd z 
This through the gardens leads its ſtreams around. 
2. Fruitful; fertile. 
Take up the fifth part of the land in the ſeven plenteout years. 
| Gengfis, xli. 34+ 
Pus"NTEOUSLY. adv. [from plentrous.] Copioully ; 
abundantly ; exuberantly z plentifully. 
Thy due from me 1s tears, 
Which nature, love, and filial tenderneſs 


Shall, O dear father, pay thee 5 4 Shakeſpeare. 
God created the great whales and eac 

Joul living, each that crept, which 2 | 

The waters generated. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


God proves us in this life, that he may the more lenteouſly 
reward us in the next, Wake's Preparation for Death. 
Pu:"nTeouUSNEss. #. J. [from plenteous.] Abundance; 
fertility ; plenty. 

The ſeven years of plenteouſneſs in 191 were ended. Cenefir. 
PLENTIFUL. adj. [ plenty and full.) Copious; abun- 
dant ; exuberant ; fruitful, This is rather uſed in 

roſe than plenteous, Ng 

To Amalthea he gave a country, bending like a horn; whence 
the tale of Amalthea's plentiful horn. Raleigb. 

He that is plentiful in expences, will hardly be — from 

ay. acon's Eſſays. 

if it be a long winter it is commonly a more plentiful year. Bacon. 
When they had a plentiful harveſt, the farmer had hardly any 
corn.  L'Eftrange. 

Alelbiades was a young man of noble birth, excellent education, 
and a plentiful fortune. 8 a Sroift. 
PLt"nTiruLLY. adv. [from plentiful.) Copioully ; 
| abundantly, 

They were not multiplied before, but they were at that time 

e encteaſed. Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 

Bern |s p/entiful'y furniſhed with water, there being a great mul- 
titude of fountains. | Addiſon on Italy. 
Pus"nTiPULNEss. . . [from plentiful.) The Rate 
of being plentiful ; abundance; fertility. 
PLENTY. 3. / [from plenus, full.] 


1. Abundance; ſuch a quantity as is more than enough. 
Peace : 

Dear nurſe of arts, plentie and joyful birth. Shakeſpeare. 

What makes land, as well as other things, dear, is plenty of 

buyers, and but few ſellers ; and ſo plenty of ſellers, and few buyers, 


makes land cheap. | Locke. 
2, Fruitfulneſs; exuberance. 
'The teeming clouds 
Deſcend in gladfome o'er the world. T bomſon. 
3. It is uſed, I think barbarouſly, for plentiful. 
. To graſs with thy calves, 
Where water is plenty. Tufſer's Huſbandry. 


If reaſons were as plenty aa blackberries, 1 would give no man a 
reaſon on compulſion, Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


4+ A ſtate in which enough is had and enjoyed. 
Ye ſhall eat in plenty and be ſatisfied, and praiſe the Lord. Joel. 
Whole grievance is ſatiety of eaſe, 

Freedom their pain, and plenty their diſeaſe. Harte. 
PLx"0NASM. . J. [ pleonaſme, Fr. pleonaſinus, gar 
A tigure of rhetorick, by which more words are uſe 

than are neceſſary, | 
Pts. „/ [A word uſed by Spenſer inſtead of plaſb, 
for 4 convenience of rhyme.] A puddle; a boggy 
marſh. : 
Out of the wound the red blood flowed freſh, 
That underneath his feet foon made a purple p. Spenſer. 
PLETHORA. . /. [from MyJga.] The ſtate in 
which the veſſels are fuller of humours than is agree- 
able to a natural ſtate or health ; ariſes either from a 
diminution of ſome natural evacuations, or from de- 
bauch and feeding higher or more in quantity than 
the ordinary powers of the viſcera can digeſt ; eva- 
cuations and exerciſe are its remedies, 
The diſeaſes of the fluids ate a plethora, or too great abundance of 


The fluids; ns they confiſt of ſpirit, water, ſalts, oil, and terreſ- 
trial parts, differ according to the redundance of the whole or of any 
of theſe ; and therefore the pletborick are phlegmatick, oily, ſaline, 


earthy, or dry. gy ' Arbutbnot. 
Pu J. [ plethore, French; from 


THORY, . 
Fulneſs of habit. 
In too great repletion, the elaſtick force of the tube throws the 
fluid with too great a force, and fudjets the animal to the diſeaſes 
depending upon u ferry. | . Arduthnot, 
Pte'vin. . / [ plenvine, French; ones. law Lat.] 
In law, a warrant or aſſurance, SeeRxyLEvin, Did. 


PLEU'RISY. . / Lexa; plenrefie, French ; ple. 
ritis, Latin, ] 


P is an inflammation of the pleura, though it Is hardly 
Float; Ger from an inflammation of any other * the breaſt, 
which are all from the ſame cauſe, a ſtagnated blood; and are to 
be remedied by evacuation, ſuppuration, or expeQoration, or all 


p together, Nuincy« 
LEURI TICAL, N * ; 
| Pukv'rITICK, | ag; [from pleariþ.] 
1. Diſeaſed with a pleurify. | 
The viſcous matter, which lies like leather upom the extravaſated 


blood of lere people, may be diflotred by u due degree of beat. 
Adobe on Aliment: 


A negotiator invelted with full power, 
| 4 


2. Denoting a pleuriſy. ; 


plenipotentiary monks of 2 | 
. l 


laudable juices, Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
PLUTHORK TICK, |} ad}. [from plethora.) Having a 
PurkTHOo' RICK, full habit, 


wAnJagas ] 


PLYABLE. adj. [ pliable, from pi P. "Ins 
1. Eaſy to be bent; flexible, 4 » French, to bent! 
3 i aQt r Go finful, they will ftetp it or 1 
0 ; 0 
fi be broke. | pt $04 bending tht i ll wig f 
ther the different motions of the animal f South, 
effect on the mould of the face, when the , Pte may 
tendery I ſhall leave to the — ho lineamangy we phe ; 
2, Flexible of diſpoſition; — to be Addiſa, 1 
PriasTINX ISS. 5. /; ſrom eble.) Perſuaded. 1 
1. Flexibility; eaſrneſs to be bent, | 
2. Flexibility of mind. | 
God's preventing graces, which have thus fitted 
| 3 b the 
kindly ſeeds-time, planted Pliablensa, bumility in Mer th 1. 
Compare the ingenuous pHableneſt t Hanne 
as it comes freſh out of 5 8 of virtuous counfl in youth, 
obſtinaey in moſt ſorts of ſin, that is to re the confirmey 
PCancr. e / (fem th May = 
LI ANCY. #./. [from pliant. . 
Had not An * oy neſs to de dent, 
loch an_aQivity to the limbs, and fuch a Shun, Bt gin 
produces thoſe compreſſions and extenflong nece bo very part, 3 
vation of ſuch a ſyſtem. - pb. Prefer. 
PLIANT. agj. [ pliant, French. ] Jon's Spe % 
1. Bending ; tough; flexile 5 flexible; lithe. 1: 
An anatomiſt promiſed to diſſect a woman's ton © limbey, 
whether the fibres may not be made vp of a Pk, ow and examing 
thread, | Ala 0 more Plant 
2. Eaſy to take a form, N pda. 
| Particles of heav'nly 
Or earth but new divided from the ky, 
And pliant (till tetain'd th' etheriat N 1 
As the wax melts that to the 22 Drydn, Pro 
oY qr + m_ =P ſtill her heart remain, 2 
okt to the print, but ne et turn hard agai 
3. Eaſily complying. ee, eee 
In languages the tongue is more pier to alt ſounds, the : 
more ſupple to all feats of activity, 3 | » the joinh | 
Thoſe, who bore 2 05 9 —— * PL 
Oo droice ov'ry e 1. 
p'n ng V'ry teſtet. iff , 
4 Eaſily perſuaded. 8 Swifts Mirai, 
e will was then ductile. and 
p dictates of a clarified enderftanting ts half 3 nen = 
LUANTNESS, . . from pliant,) PFleginr.” 
Abs My (from pliant.] Flexibility, 
Greatneſs of weight, cloſeneſs | 
ſoftneſs, s b my 8 *. 
ICA TION, old ; double, Plication is uf 
ſomewhere in Clari/a. J „ 
PrTEAS. 2. /. [from ply.) An inflrument 
* thing 0 laid hold on to bend it, To 
Pliers are of two ſorts, flit-noſed and x 
is to hold and faſten upon a fmall 8 Er — | 
the round-noſed pliers are uſed for turning ar boring win 48 pl 
plate into a circular form. 1 2. 
I made a detention by a ſmall palr of pliers, Wilms, 
To PLIGHT, v. 4. [ plichten, Dutch.] 1 for 
1. To pledge ; to give as ſurety, | | 10 
He plig bted his right hand 1 
Unto another love, and to another land, Spenſer 31 
Saint Withold N 
— _ _ and ore ninefold, tio 
Bid her alight, and her troth plight. baleſpeare Du, 
I again in Henry's royal as ; en ; 
Give thee her hand for fign of plipbred faith, babe paart 4 [ 
3 m e _ I plight, bi 
my defence, I, thy delight. 
: New loves yob flak, , — 8 
New vows to plight, and pligbted vows to break. 
I'll never mix my plighted hands with thine, 
While ſuch a cloud of miſchiefs hangs about uw Adiiſs, 
2. To braid; to weave. [from plico, Latin; whence 
to ply or bend, and plight, pleight, or plait, a fold 
or nexure, 
er head the fondly would aguiſe . A 
With gaudie girlonds, or fleſh flowrets dight en 
About her neck, or rings of ruſhes plight, Som, ful 
I took It for a fairy viſion 
Of ſome gay creatures of the element, on 
That in the colours of the rainbow live, 
And play i 1 clouds. Milta, 
Prionr. . / [This word Skinner imagines to be d 
rived from the Dutch, plicht, office or employment} 
but Junius obſerves, that phhe, Saxon, ſignifies di 
treſs or N Sante + whence 1 . Fas 1 
was derived, it being generally uſed in a bad fene * 
1. Condition; ſtate. | the 
When as the careful dwarf had told, conf 
And made enſample of their mournful fight 6. St 
Unto his maſter, he no longer would ; : 
There dwell in peril of like painful plight- Oper 0 
I think myſelf in better plight for a lender than you aft 5b 7 
Sn | Beſeech your highneſa, | 
F ou ſee, 19 
My plight qe ith . 9855 Winter's fa 
1 plight repentant ' l 
Prong: ee Aliens Parade 
Thou muſk not here 110 c 
Lie in this miſerable loathſome p/ight- 8 Pt 
Moſt perfect hero tried in heavieſt pig w I T. 
Of labours huge and hard. | mo 
2. Good caſe, 
Who abnſeth his dane and ſtarves them _ * 
By carting or plow $ gaine is not grea 
Where he tha Beese den uſe them aright, 7 T 
* gaine to his . Is — Nlicbt. L 
. Pledge; gage. [from the verb. 
Ny | {A page. ( hand muſt take my plight, oy 
Half my love with him, half my care and duty. double 
4. [From To et.] A fold; a pucker; ® LT; 
a purfle ; a plait. T 
4 Yelad, for fear of ſcorching airy by 
All In a filken camus, lilly white, _ 
Purfled upon with many a folded plight- woul 
5. A garment of ſome kind, Obſolete. NP; 
Becauſe my wrack 
Chanc't on his father's ſhore, he let 22 LT 
1 
gat e t in me. *. tf 
PLiNTH. . / [aides] In urehiteRture, d 1. Ne 
member which ſerves as u foundation 00 e aden 7 
a pillar; Vitruvius calls the upper Pit reſemble parti 
| the Tuſcan pillar, a plinth, ner nomination 1 
ſquare tile: moreover, the ſame * 1. Co 
| ſometimes given to 4 thick wall, Whe | * 
} & Co 


PL I 


les 


vor three bricks advanced tn form of « plachand 


5 OD. v. 2. [ ploegh Dutch. Slinzer.] © | 
'%, toil z to moll; to drudge; to travel.., 
ering Way advancing by ſtarts. L Eftrange- 
af knows better than any man, what is not to be written; and 
He hazards himſelf ſo far as to fall; but pladi on WW and, 
ve man ought, puts his ſtaff before him. Dryden, 
W367 unletter'd chriſtian, who believes in groſi,  * 
Plods on to heav'n, « and ne'er is 3 \ a5 i Dryden. 
ſtupid, p/odding, money-loving t, 
1 by — black from white. Young. 


- 


wins their hearts 


avel laboriouſly. 5 | 
A o' the hoof, ſeek ſhelter, pack. Shak 4 
. * "If Ls of = affairs a 8 . 
| hd it in a week, why may not 5 
— 4 thither in a day ? Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
Haſt thou not held my ftirrup ? wake 
Bare-headed, ge by my foot- cloth mule, 
And thought thee happy when I ſhook my head ? Sbaleſpeare. 
Ambitious _ _ on me ee 
barefoot plod cold ground upon, 
=_ fainted . my faults to have amended. 
To ſtudy cloſely and dully, 
Univerſal plodding' priſons up 
The nimble ſpirits in the arteries 
As motion and long during aQion tires 


Shakeſpeare. ' 


The finewy vigour of the traveller. Shakeſpeare. 
He pads to turn his am'rous ſuit 
Ta — in law, 2 2328 ; Hudibras. 
ſon'd without pladding long, 5 
Nh to gave her judgment wrong. Swift's Miſcellanies. 
PLo'oDER. 2. /+ [from plod,] A. dull heavy laborious 


man. " 8 
udy is like the heaven's glorious ſun, | 
_ l not be deep ſearch'd with ſaucy looks; 
What have continual plodders ever won, 
Gave baſe authority from others books ? 
oT. 5. / [plor, Saxon, See PLaT.] 
A ſmall extent of ground. 
I A Ui: was a choſen plot of fertile land, 
Amongſt wide waves ſet like a little neſt, 
Asif it had by nature's cunning hand. 
| Been choicely 1 out from all the reſt. 
plant ye wi | | 
Where yeerely as needeth mo poles may be got. Tuer. 
This liketh moory Plots, delights in ſedgy bowers. Drayton. 
Many unfrequented plots there are, | 
\ Shakeſpeare. 


Fitted by kind for rape and villany. 
This mould of Marcius, they to duſt would grind 4 5 


Shakeſpeare. 


Spenſer 


Were there but this fingle p/or to loſe, 


are. 


cow't againſt the wind, 
MA When we mean to build, 
We firſt ſurvey the plot, then draw the model, 
And when we ſee the figure of the houſe, i 
T den we muſt rate the coſt of the erection. Sbabeſpeare. 
Weeds grow not in the wild uncultivated waſte, but in garden 
pla under the negligent hand of a gardener. Locke, 


2, A plantation laid out. 8 
Some goddeſs inhabiteth this region, who is the ſoul of this ſoil; 
for neither is any leſs than a goddeſs, worthy to be ſhrined In ſuch 
a heap of pleaſures 3 nor any leſs than a goddeſs could have made it 
ſo perfect a fat. | . * **  Didneys 
3 A form; a ſcheme 3 A plan. 4 
The law of England never was properly applied unto the Iriſh na» 
tion, as by a purpoſed plot of government, but as they could inſi- 
ute and ſteal themſelves under the ſame by their humble carriage. 
3 Spenſer on Ireland. 
4 [magined by Skinner to be derived from platform, 
but evidently contracted from . French. ] A 
conſpiracy ; a ſecret deſign formed againſt another. 
| have o'erheard a plet of death upon him. Shakeſpeare. 
Eaſy ſeems the thing to every one, 
That nought could croſs their plot, or them ſuppreſs, Dan. 
O think what anxious moments paſs between 
The birth of plots, and their laſt fatal periods 
O tis a dreadful interval of time, 
Made up ot horrour all, and big with death | : Addiſon. 
3. An intrigue; an affair complicated, involved, and 
embarraſled ; the ſtory of a play, compriſing an art- 
ful involution of affairs, unravelled at laſt by ſome 
unexpected means. a” | 
Nothing muſt be ſung between the acts, 
But what ſome way conduces to the plot. 
Our author 
Produc'd his play, and begg'd the knight's advice, 
Made him obſerve the ſubject and the plot, 


4 


The manners, paſſions, unities, what not? Pope. 
They deny the plot to be tragical, becauſe its cataſtrophe is a 
wedding, which hath ever been accounted comical. Gay. 


If the pot or intrigue muſt be natural, and ſuch as ſprings from 
the ſubje&t, then the winding up of the plot muſt be a probable 


conſequence of all that went before. 5 Pope. 
, Statagem ; artifice,-in an ill ſenſe, , 
Fruſtrate all our plots and wiles. Milton. 


7. Contrivance ; deep reach of thought, 
Who ſays he was not 
A man of much plor, 
May repent that falſe accuſation z 
Having plotted and penn'd 
Six plays to attend 
The farce of his negociations 
TiPtor, v. u. [from the noun.] | ; 
l. To form ſchemes of miſchief againſt another, com- 
aonly againſt thoſe in authority. | 
The ſubtle traitor | 
This day had plotted in the nil houſe 
0 murther me. bi *s Richard III. 
The wicked plottetb againſt os f Pſalm XXXViie 12. 
He who envies now thy ſtate, 
Who now is plotting how be may ſeduce 
Thee from obedience. + Milton's Paradiſe Left» 
The wolf that round th incloſure prow!'d | 
To leap the fence, now platt not on the fold, Dryden. 
a. To contrive z to ſcheme. 
The count tells the marquis of a flying noiſe, that the prince did 
hy be ſecretly gone to which the marquis anſwer's, that though 
had made his highneſs Rteal out of his own country, yet fear 
1 p. eder make him run out of Spaine | otfon. 
tPlor, v. 4. | 
i. To plan; to edntrive. 
With ſhame and ſorrow fill'd 1 
| 8 his folly 3 ſorrow out of time 9 55 ö 
*ng an unprofitable crime. | | Dryden. 
. To deſcribe according to ichnography. 
, 3 treatiſe plotteth down Cornwall, as it now ſtandeth, for the 
105 lars, "age - Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
"TER. 3. /. [from plot. ] 


Denbam. 


i Conſpirator. | 
» We ſhall try who's th greater plotter of us two; I againſt 
Tek, patticoat, Dryden. 


or you againſt the 
* Contriver, ; 


alders or willowes a plot, t 


* 6 
* ay 5 . * 
BG... 


„ Chief archite& and plotter of theſe woes, = 
PLo'var, 4. 4 (peas French; pluvials, Laan A 
| ird. 


7 ing. 
? Oui bnd Cornwall hath quail, rail, partridge, pheaſant and 
Plover, 1 Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 


* 
ꝗ9—ᷓ— > 


The bittern noms his time 1 or from his ſlidre, 
1 1 when to ſcatter 0'er the heath 
ng. N | 
"Donkey. 1. J. [plox, Saxon; plog, Dan 
u » 
1. The inſtrument with which the furrows are cut in 
| the ground to receive the ſeed. 7 FRY; Who 


"Till th? out-law'd Cyclops land we fetcht ; a race 
Of proud-lin'd loiterers, that never ſow, . 


— A. aa. Aa 


Nor put a plant in earth, nor uſe a plow. | Chapman, 
Look how the purple flower, which the 5 
ſhorn in ſunder, languiſhing doth Peacham. 


Some ploughs differ in the length.and ſhape of their beams ; ſome 
nan . een Mortimer 
n ancient times the ſacred plangb employ d 
The kings and awful nn F 
2. Tillage; culture of land. 


3. A kind of plane. Ainſworth. 
To PLovGH. v. 2. To E e aration; to turn up 
the ground in order to ſow feed, | 


Rebellion, inſolence, ſedition 
We ourſelyes have plough'd for, ſow'd and ſeatter' d, 
By mingling them with us. ' Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Doth the ploughman pleugb all day to ſow ? J. xxviii. 24. 
They only give the land one plougbing, and ſow white oats, and 
harrow them as they do black. Mortimer. 
1. To turn up with the plough, 
Let the Volſcians | | 
Plough Rome and harrow Italy. Shakeſpeare's Corialanus. 
Shou'd any flave, ſo lewd, belong to you; 
No doubt you'd ſend the rogue, in fetters bound, 
To work in Bridewell, or to pleugb your ground. Dryden. 
A man may plough, in Riff grounds the firſt time fallowed, an 
. acre a day. ortimer. 
| You find it ploughed into ridges and furrows. imer. 
2. To bring to view by the plough : with up. 
Another of a duſky colour, near black ; there are of theſe fre- 


quently plougbed up in the fields of Welden.  Wadward, 
3+ To furrow ; to divide. . 
When the prince her fun' ral rites had paid, 
MN Tyrrhene ſeas with ails diſplay d. Addiſon. 
ith ſpeed we plough the watry way, 
My power ſhall guard thee, Pepe: Odyſſey. 


4. To tear; to farrow, 


Let & 
Patient Octavla plough thy _ 
With her prepared nails. 8 art's Ant. and Cleopatra, 
PLov"G6HBOY. 3. / [plough and boy.) A boy that 
follows the plough ; a coarſe ignorant boy. - 

A ploughbey, that has never ſeen any thing but thatched houſes 
and his pariſh church, imagines that thatch belongs to the very 
nature of a houſe. * Van Legick. 

PLov"GHsR. 2. / [from plough.] One who ploughs 
or cultivates ground, | 

When the country ſhall be repleniſhed with corn, as it will, if 
well followed; for the country people themſelves are great ploughers 
and ſmall ſpenders of corn 1 then there ſhould be good ore of ma- 
gazines ereQed. Spenſer. 


PLouGHLA'ND. #. / | plough and land.] A farm for 


corn. Fre : 
Who hath e caſts all his ſeed corn there, 
And yet allows his ground more corn ſhould bear, Donne. 
In this book are entered the names of the manors or inhabited 
townſhips, the number of p/ougblands that each contains, and the 
number of the inhabitants. Hale, 
PLov"GHMAN. 3. / [ flough and man. | 


1. One that attends or uſes the plough; a cultiva 
of corn, | 
When ſhepherds pipe on daten ſtraws, 
And merry larks ate ploughmen's clocks, 
The cuckow then on ev'ry tree. ' Shakeſpeare. 
God provides the good things of the world, to ſerve the needs of 
nature by the labours of the ploughman. Taylor. 
The careful ploughman doubting ſands, Milron, 
' Your reign no leſs aſſures the ploughman's peace, 
Than the warm ſun advances his increaſe. Waller. 
The merchant gains by and the ſoldiers by war, the ſhep- 
herd by wet ſeaſons, and the ploughmen by dry. Temple 
Who can ceaſe t admire 


The plougbman conſul in _ coarſe attire ? * Dryden. 
My 1 is, tother my ſhepherd's ſon, Dryden. 
2. A groſs ignorant ruſtick. | 


. 9 * of ſenſe, | | 
The cignet's down is 
Hard ae palm of ploughman. 6 Sbaleſpeare. 
3. A ſtrong laborious man. 5 | 
A weak ſtomach will turn rye bread Into vinegar, nl a phogh- 
man will digeſt it. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
PL.ou"GHMONDAY. . /. The Monday after twelfth- 
day. | 
F Phugh next after that the twelftide is paſt, 
Bids out with the plough, the worſt huſband is laſt, 
PLov"GHSHARE. . / [plough and bare.) The part 
of the plough that is perpendicular to the coulter. 
As the earth was turned up, the win, > apy lighted upon , 1 
ney « 


Tuſſer. 


ſtone z we pulled that up, and ſo found ſome pretty things. 
The pretty innocent walks blindfold among burning 
Without being ſcorched, + Addiſon's SpeFiator. 


To PLUCK, v. a. [ploccuan, Saxon; plocken, Dutch, ] 
1. To pull with nimbleneſs or force ; to ſnatch ; to 
ull ; to draw; to force on or off; to force up or 
own; to act upon with violence. It is ww 1 
rally and licentiouſly uſed, particularly by Shate/peare. 

It has often ſome particle after it, as downz of; en; 


z wh; into. 
that noble king to . 
A ne 


Vou were crown'd before, 
And that high wage ae ped off. Shakeſpeare. 
Pluck down my officers, my decrees, 
For now a time is come to mock. at form. Shakeſpeare. 
Can't thou not | 
Pluck from the a rooted ſorrow, - - 
And with ſome ſweet oblivious antidote - . 
Cleanſe the ſtuff d boſom ? Sb Macbeth. 
When yet he was but tender bodied, when you with comelineſs 
ported Ul gre Beg ways hes nc, hakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
ave my | 
He would not - & it from his finger, for the wealth 
| That the world maſters. 5 peare's Merchant of Venice 
If you do wrongfully ſeize Heretford's right, 


J 


1 


; Luz. 1 


You pluck a thouſand dangers on your head, Shaheſpeares | 


oy 
And pluck wp drowned honour by the locks. 
A time to plant, and a time to pluck up that which Is plant 
'em quick, but firſt pluck out their tongues, 


he? | Dive Into the bottom bf the deep, W * 15 U 4 

Where ſathom line could never touch PARIS UNA 
. I will L by the rooty out of my nd. 3 : 
Pluck pre ale Fu il Nen DEP 2 
1 | * Beelus: il. 2. 

They pluck of fie tin from off them, * Ai. lie 2. 
Left with their dying breath they ſow ſedition, Addiſons 

Beneath this ſhade the weary t lies, 


Plucks the broad leaf, and bids the breezes riſs. Cay. 
From the back 42 | 
Of herds and flocks, a thouſand tugging bills 
Pluck hair and wool, | _. » Thomſon's Springs 
2, To ſtrip of feathers. 


Since I pluckt geeſe, I know not what it was to be beaten, Shateſpe 
I come to thee from plume pluck'd Richard. Shakſpearee | 
3. To pluck up a heart or ſpirit. A proverbial expreſ- 
ſion for taking up or reſuming of courage. 
He willed them to pluck up. their hearts, and make all things 
ready for a new aſſault, wherein he expected they ſhould with cou- 
rageous reſolution recompenſe their late cowardice. , + 
Puck. . /. [from the verb.] | 
1. A pull; a draw; a fingle act of plucking. ; 
Birds kept coming and going all day; but ſo few at'a time that 
the man did not think them worth a pluck. L'Eftrangee 
Were the ends of the bones dry, they could not, without great 
difficulty, obey the plucks and attractions of the motory muſcles. | 
Kay on the Creations 
2. Is 
t 


lughk, Erſe. I know not whether derived from 
e Engliſh, rather than the Engliſh from the Erſe.] 
The heart, liver, and lights of an animal. 
PLu'cksr, n. / [from pluck.] One that plucks. 
Thou ſetter up and plucker down of kings ! Sbaleſp. 
Pull it as ſoon as you ſee the ſeed begin to grow brown, at which 
time let the glue ters tie it up in handfuls. Mortimer. 
Pu, n. 7 [ /lugg, Swediſh ; plugghe, Dutch.] A 
—_— wy thing driven har y to 
op a hole. 


Shutting the valve with the plug, draw down the ſucker to the 
bottom. R 


Bo les 
The fighting with a man's 6wn ſhadow, conſiſts in the brandiſh= 

ing of two ſticks graſped in each hand, and loaden with pluge of 

lead at either end : this opens the cheſt. Addiſone 
In bottling wine, fill your mouth full of corks, together with a ” 

large plug of tobacco. Swift's Direftions to the Butler, 

o PLUG. v. 4. [from the noun.) To ſtop with a 

* 


plug. 15 
A tent up the orifice, would make the matter recur to 
Sharp's Surgery. 


into another 


the part d fold © receive it. 


PLuM. 3, /. [plum, plumrneop, Saxon; blumme, 
Paniſh.] A cuſtom. has prevailed of writing plumb, 
but improperly. 1 
1. A fruit. | Ae 
The flower confiſts of five leaves, which are ny in a circular 
order, and expand in form of a roſe, from whoſe flower-cup riſes 
the pointal, which afterwards becomes an oval or globular fruit, 
having a ſoft fleſhy pulp, ſurrounding an hard oblong tone, for the 
moſt part pointed; to which ſhould be added, the footſtalks are 
long and lender, and have but a fingle fruit upon each: the ſpe- 
cies arez 1. The jeanhative, or white primordian, 2. The early 
| black damaſk, commonly called the Morocco plum. 3. The little 
black damaſk plum. 4 The great damaſk violet of Tours. 
The Orleans plum. 6. The Fotheringham plum. 7. The Per- 
drigon plum. 8. The violet Perdrigon plum. 9. The white Per- 
drigon plum. 10. The ted imperial plum, ſometimes called the 
red bonum magnum. 11. The white imperial bonum magnum; 
white Holland or Mogul plum. 12. The Cheſton plum. 1 J. The 
apricot plume 14. The maitre claude. 15. La roche courbon, or 
aper rouge; the red diaper plum. 16, Queen Claudia. 17. My- 
robalan plum. 18. The green gage plum. 19+ The cloth of gold 
plum. 20. St. Catharine Plum. 21. The royal plum. 22. La 
mirabelle. 27. The Brignole plum. 24. The'empreſs, 25. The 
monſieur plum: this is ſometimes called the Wentworth plum, both 
reſembling the bonum magnum. 26. The cherry plum. 27, The 
white pear plum. 28. The muſcle plum. 29. The St. Julian 
Plum. 30. The black bullace-tree plum. 31. The white büllace- 
tree * $2» The black · thorn or ſloe-tree plum. Millers 
Philoſophers in vain enquired, whether the ſummum bonum con- 
fiſted in riches, bodily delights, virtue, or e ge? N They 
might as reaſonably have diſputed, whether the beſt reliſh were in 
apples, plume, or nuts ?. Locle. 
2. Raiſin; grape dried in the ſun. 
I will dance, and eat plums at your wedding. Shak * 
3. [In the cant of the city.] The ſum of one hun- 
red thouſand pounds. | 
By the preſent edit, many a man in France will ſwell into 8 
plum, who fell ſeveral thouſand pounds ſhort of it the day before. 


Addiſon. 

The miſer muſt make up his plum, 6 
And dares not touch the hoarded ſam. Prior. 
By fair dealing John had acquired ſome which he might 


have kept, had it not been for his law-ſuit. Arbuthnot 


. Aſk , ' . of : 

| Why the and Sappho raiſe that monſtrous ſum ? 85 
5 Alas | they fear a man will coſt a plum. Pepe. 
4+ A kind of play, called How many lum for a penny ? 


Ainſworth. 
Pr uu. #./. [ plumage, French.] Feathers ; ſuit 
of feathers, ETD 
The plumage of birds exceeds the piloſity of beaſts, 
Say, will the falcon, ſtooping from above, 

Smit with her varying plumage, ſpare the dove? Pepe. 

Prunus. . /. [Hlonb, rench ; plumbum, Latin.] A 

lummet; a leaden weight let down at the end of a 


If the plumb line hang juſt upon the perpendicular, when the level 
le ſet 3 upon the work: tht work is level, F Maron. 


Prunus. adv. [from the noun.] 
1. Perpendicularly to the horizon, 
Ex He meets 


; Bacon, 


pennons vain, er. down he falls. Milton. 


end. 
e 


2. To regulate any work by the plummet. 
PLUMBER, =. / { plombier, Fr.] One who works 
meth 20g Commonly written and pronounced 


: 8K PLUMBMLRY, 


72 L U 


Pru'ustv. . / [from plumber.) 
"the — 0 a plumber. 


- plummory, - 5 
Pi,u'MCAKE. . / [plum and ca.] Cake made with 
raiſins, | FER doko 
He cramm'd them till their guts did ake ; 
; With caudle, cuſtard, and plumcakrs ; Hudibras, 
PLUME. 3. / | ery French; pluma, Latin. ] 
1. Feather of birds, 5 
Let frantick beg —_— for & N 
And, like a peacock, ſweep along his tall; ? 
Well pull Yap man and lake away his train. Shakeſpeare. 
Wings he wore of many u colour d plume. iltons 
| appear made up of little bladdets, like thoſe In the p/ume or 
talk of a quill. ' Grew's Muſeum. 
2. Feather worn as an ornament ; Chapman uſes it for 
© a creſt at large, | 
Let every feeble rumour ſhake your hearts, 
Your enemles with nodding of their plumes : \ 
Van you into deſpair, Shakeſpeare's Corielanus. 
With this againe, he ruſht upon his gueſt, ö 
And caught him by the horſe-haire plume, that _ " 2 
creſt, apnan. 
Paftern travellers know that oftridges ſeathers are common, and 
the ordinary plume of Ianlzarles. Brown. 
"The fearful infant, 
Daunted to ſee a face with ſteel o'erſpread, 
And his high plume that nodded oer his head. 
3. Pride towering mien. 
Great duke of Lancaſter, I come to thee 
From plume-pluckt Richard, who with willing ſoul 
Adopts thee fair, Shakgſpeare's Richard II. 
4. Token of honour; prize of conteſt, 

Ambitious to win from me ſome plumes Milton. 
5. Plume is @ term uſed by botaniſts for that part of the 
© ſeed of a plant, which in its growth becomes the 

trunk: it 18 incloſed in two ſmall cavities, formed 
in the lobes for its reception, and is divided at its 
looſe end into divers pieces, all cloſely bound toge- 
ther like a bunch of feathers, whence it has this 
name, Quincy. 
To PLUME, v. a. [from the noun, ] 
1. To pick and adjuſt feathers, 
$wans muſt be kept in ſome encloſed pond, 
room to come aſhore and p/ume themſelves, 


. [Plumer, French.) To (trip of feathers, 
a * animals, as feed upon fleſh, Aa] ſome part of the feathers 
of the birds they gorge themſelves with, becauſe they will not take 


the pains fully to plume them. by 2] Ray. 


. Works of lead; 
Commonly ſpelt 


: 


Dryden. 


where may have 
* ee | 


3. To ſtrip; to pill. 
' They fuck not to (ay, that the king cared not to plume the 
nobility and people to feather himſelf. Bacon, 
4. To place as a plume, | | 
His ſtature reach'd the (ky, and on his creſt 
Sat horror ed. Ky Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 


5. To adorn with plumes. _ 
Farbwel the plumed troops, and the big war, 3 
That make ambition virtue. N goo Othello, 
PiuMBtA'LLUM, . / [alumen plumoſum, Latin.] A 
kind of aſbeſtus. | 
" Plumealln, formed into the Uleeneſs of a wick, will adminiſter 
to the flame, and yet not conſume, Wilkint. 
Puymifgrrous, adj, [ pluma and gero, Lat.] Having 
feathers ; feathered, Di#. 
PLu'mieube. x. / [pluma and fer, Latin.) A fowl 
that has feathers on the foot. Did. 
Pru'mmat. n./, Vs plumb.) 
1, A weight of lead hung at a ſtring, by which depths 
are ſounded, and perpendicularity is diſcerned, 
Deeper than did ever plummet ſound, 
I'll drown my book, Shaheſpeare's Tempeſt. 
| Fly, envious time, | 
Call on the lazy leaden-(topping hours, 
Whoſe {pred is but the heavy plywmer's paces Milton, 
2. Any weight. 
God foes the body of deſh which you bear about you, and the 
wamets which it hangs upon your foul, and therefore, when you 
Tannot rife high enough co him, he comes down to you. Dupper 
be heavineſi of theſe bodies, belng always in the aſcending fide 
. of the wheel, muſt be counterpoiſed by a plummet faſtened about the 
alley on the anten this plummet will deſcend according as the ſand 
_ doth make the ſeveral parts of the wheel lighter or heavier, t 
Prunus, . J. | from plumons,] The tate of 
having feathers. £7 ; 
uu, adj, | plumeny, French plameſur, Latin.) 
Feathery z reſembling teathers, 
This has a Nike plamons body in the middle, but finer. Woedzo, 
PLUMP. ., [Of this word the etymology is not 
known, Skinner derives it from pommele, French, 
full like a ripe apple z it might be more eaſily de- 
duced from plum, which yet ſeems very harſh, Ju. 
jus omits it.] [Somewhat fat; not lean; fleek; full 
and {mooth, | 
"The heifer, that valued itfelf upon a ſmooth cont and a plump 


habit of body, was taken up for a ſacrifice; but the ox, that was 

deſpiied for his raw bones, went on with his work ill, L'Eftrange. 
Pimp gentleman, ; | 

Get out as fait as o'er you can 4 

Or coale ty holds or to cclalm. 


You make the very grows you blame, Prior. 

"The tami{h'd crow 
Qrows plump and round, and full of mettle, Swift, 
LUMP. % From the adjective.] A knot; a tutt; 


a cluſter; a number joined in one maſs, I believe it 
jo now corrupted to clump, * 
Riglhand, Scotland, Ireland, Nie all In @ Fe together, not 
acceilible but by tea. Baton 
Warwick having efſpted certain plump: of Scottiſh horſemen rang- 
Ing the field, returned towards the arrigre to prevent dangers 


We re Ned under 4 of trees. d 5 
Nproad 70 ay with upward eye mw 
A | of fowl behold their toe on high z 
Ney clofe thelr trembling troop, and all attend 
On whom the fowling eagle will deſcend. Dryden. 


Fo Vivny, va. [from the adjective.) To fatten ; 
to fel * make large. 

The particles of air expanding themſelves out the file 
the bladder, and keep on ghd; Loom. 20. 
Um as lean as cen but a wedding at our hou will L 


me 
with cher; | . 
by — for the dew and raln to e them. < —— 
To Puume,. wv. 4. (from the adverd.] 
1. To fall like a tone into the water, A word formed 


from the found, or rather corrupted from plumb, 
n [From the ajeftive.} To be (wollen. Ae. 
Pen. . [Probably corrupted from plumb, or per- 


. f U * 
1 
W —— ** 


haps formed from the ſound of a ſtone falling on the 

water.) With a ſudden fall. OTH | 

I Would fain now fee 'em.rowl'd ; ou ' 

© Down a hill, or from a bridge | 
Head- long caſt, to break their ridge z 
Or to ſome river take em me | 
Pumps and ſee if that would wake em. „Ven Jonſon. 
PLu"MyeR. . J [from flump,) Something worn in 
the mouth to ſwell out the.cheeks, X 
| She dext'rouſly her plumpers draws, | 
That ſerve to fill her hollow jaws»  Swift's Miſcellanies, 
P.uwMmyNness. . / [from plump.) Fulneſs ; diſpoſi- 
tion towards fulneſs, . '' | 
Thoſe convex glaſſes ſupply the defect of plumpneſi in the eye, 
and by encreafing the refraction make the rays converge ſooner, ſo 
as to convene at the bottom of the eye. Newton's Opticks, 


Pr.u'MeoRRiDGE, . / [plum and porridge. ] Por- 


ridge with plums, 
A rigid diſſenter, who. dined at his houſe on Chriſtmas day, eat 
very plentifully of his plumporridges Addiſon» 


P.uMPUDDING. ./ [plum and pudding.) Pudding 
made with plums. 
Plu'myy. adj, Plump; fat. A ludicrous word, 
1 2 _ A nl the vine, 
acchus, with pink eyne, | 

nb our cares ond. Shakeſpeare. 
P1u"my. adj, [from plume.) Feathered ; covered with 
feathers, 

Satan fell, and ſtraight a fiery globe 

Of angels on full ſail of wing flew nigh, 

Who on their plumy vans receiv'd him ſoft 

From his uneaſy ſtation, and upbore 


As on a floating couch through the blithe air. Milton. 
Appear'd his plumy creſt, beſmear'd with blood. Addifen. 


Sometimes they are like a quill, with the plumy part only upon 
one ſide. | Grew's Coſmol. 


To PLU"NDER. v. a. [ plunderen, Dutch. ] 
1. To pillage; to rob in an hoſtile way, 
Nebuchadnezzar plunders the temple of God, and we find the 
fatal doom that afterwards befel him. | South's Sermons. 
2. To take by pillage, 
Being driven away, and his books plundered, one of his neigh- 
bours bought them in his behalf, and preſerved them for him till 


the end of the war. : Fell. 
Ships the fruits of their exa&ion brought, 4 
Which made in peace a treaſure richer far, 
Than what is lunder'd in the rage of war. Dryden. 
3. To rob as a thief, | 
Their country's wealth our mightier miſers drain, 
Or croſs, to plunder provinces, the maln. | Pope. 


PL“ VDH. . /. 
gotten in war. 
Let looſe the murmuring army on their maſters, 
To pay themſelves with plunder, | 

Piu"nDERER, . /. from plunder] 
1. Hoſtile pillager ; ſpoiler. | 
2. A thief; a robber. | 

It was a famous ſaying of William Rufus, whoſoever ſpares per- 
jured men, . robbers, plundcrers, and traitors, deprives all good men 
of their peace and quietneſs, ,_ ' « Addiſon. 
f e cannot future violence o'ercome, 
Nor give the miſerable province caſe, 


* 


Since what one p/und'rer left, the next will ſelze. 


To PLUNGE, v. a, [plonger, French.] | 


1. To put ſuddenly under water, or under any thing 


[from the verb.] Pillage ; ſpoils 


| 


U 


2. To put into any ſtate ſuddenly, 
I mean to plunge the boy in pleaſing ſleep, 
And raviſh'd in Idalian bow'rs to keep. 
3. To hurry into any, diſtreſs. 
O conſcience! into what abyſs of fears 
And horrors has thou driv'n me? out of which 5 
I find no way ; from deep to deeper plurg'd. Milton. 
Without a prudent determinatlon in matters before us, we ſhall 
be 7 ul into perpetual error Watts. 
4. To Force in ſuddenly, This word, to what action 
ſoever it be 1 commonly expreſſes either vio- 
lence and ſuddenneſs in the agent, or diſtreſs in the 
At this advanc'd, and ſudden as the word, 
In proud Plexippus' boſom plung'd the ſword, Dryden. 
Let them not be too haſty to plunge their enquiries at once into 
the depth of knowledge. Matti. 
Fo Prunet. „„ -- .. | 
1. To fink ſuddenly into water; to dive. | 
Accoutred as I was, | plunged in. Shakeſp» Julius Cæſar. 
a Hlis courſer plung'd, 
And threw him off ; the waves whelm'd over him, 
And helpleſs in his heavy arms he drown'd, Dryden. 
When thou, thy ſhip o'erwhelm'd with waves, ſhalt be 
Fore'd to plunge naked in the raging ſea. Dryden. 
When tortoiſes have been a long time upon the water, their ſhell 
being dried in the ſun, ay are eaſily taken; by reaſon they cannot 
plunge into the water nimbly enough. Ray. 
2. To fall or ruth into any hazard or diſtreſs, | 
He could find no other way to conceal his adultery, but to plunge 
' Tillotfon, 


Dryden. 


into the guilt of a murther. 


Bid me for honour plunge Into a war; 

Then ſhalt thou ſee that Marcus is not flow. Addiſon, 
lmpotent of mind and uncontroul'd, 

He one's into the gulph which heav'n foretold, Pope. 


PL.unGs. . /. 
1. AQ of putting or ſinking under water. 
2. Difficulty ; ſtrait ; diſtreſs, | 
She was weary of life, fince ſhe way 2 to that plunge, to 
conceal her huſband's murder, or accuſe her ſon. - Sidney. 
9 when put to a lange, cry out to heaven for help, with- 
out helping themſelves. Wn,” Lage. 
Win thou behold me ſinking In my woes ? | | 
And wilt then not reach out a friendly arm, 
To raiſe me from amidſt this Plunge of forrom? ? one 
| He muſt be a good man; aqualit which Cicero and QuinQilian 
are much at a plunge in aſſerting to the Greek and Roman orators. 
Hater on Learning. 


Pi.u"NGRON, n. /. [mergus, Lat.] A ſea bird. Ain/ 
R ». J. [from plunge. ] One that plunges; 

a diver, W 8 
Puu"xxaT. mn. // A kind of blue colour, Anf. 
PLURAL. «dj, [ plaralis, Latin. | AY 
1. Implying more than one. 


"hou haſt no faith left now, unleſs thoud'ſt wo 
Better have nons | . 


Than plaral faith, which is 120 much by one. Shakeſpegre. 
2. — l 0 ? 
be Owek and Hebrew have Geo variations, one to ſignify the 


number two, and another to fignity « number of more than two 3 


under ope variation the noun is ſaid to 


— 


Dryden. | 8 


ſuppoſed liquid. 
Plunge us in the flames. Milton. 
Headlong from hence to plunge herſelf ſhe ſprings, 
But ſhvots along ſupported on her wings. | Dryden. | © 


PLURALLST, #. / [ plarolifts, 


PLU"RALLY. adv. 


4. To ſolicit importunately, 


2. To go in haſte, 
3+ To 


4. [Plier, French.) To bend. 


PN at + + 
be of th uu age, 


One that holds more See bed Mir 
| 1 + 75+ Me, 


under theother of the plaral. 


> 
. 


with cure of fouls. : | 


' If tre alt would do thelt beg to fuppre 


number might be ſo retrenched; thut they vw. Pres ey | 
rn WAR BAL RN e would not be ln 1 
Pruns'rtrv. 8. /, [pluralit?, French.) . 


eye may divide it. ? 
rr r 
| e cki had introduced a phiral; LIST | 
the profeſſion of the unity part of = Fa bo fo may 
22 the orthodox from them. pet * Ul. 
etimes it admitteth of diſtinction plurality < any, 
They all eee and unity. 1 5 4 | nk 
y could forego plurality of wiy os i Sears, 
impediment to the e the n Ut be be Main 
l Aentih. 


"Tis impoſſible to conceive how an 
tion of the noun, where the nature Ar bann 
| ; U tg 


admit of plurality. rhe' Latin G 
r 


. 
* 


3. More cures of ſouls than one. ur. 
4. The greater number; the majority. 


Take the plurality; of the world, and they are neither wiſe no 


good. ; L P 
[from plural. In a ſenſe er. 


more than one. implying 


PLusn, 2. J. [peluche, French.] A kind of villous or 


| ſhaggy cloth} ſhag ; a kind of woollen velvet. 


ttom of it was ſet againſt a lini | 
was quite dead, and but Rane, nan ; "8 of phy, und the ſoun} 


The colour of pluſb or velvet will appea r varled Bam, 
part of it one Rakes rh of it another, 2 If you ſtroak 

I love to wear cloths that are fluſh. B00. 

5 Not prefacing old rags with 5⁰ . chen 
PLU'SHER. 2. J. [ galea lewis.) A ſea filh, 1 


The pilchard is devoured by a bigger ki " 
ſomewhat like the dog-fiſh, who rech Le, Wan. / 
eie. 


p through bewrayeth them to the balker, G 
LU'VIAL. } adj. {from pluvie, Latin.) Rin. 
PLu'vious. d ay to rain, 1 ] Rainy; Its 


The fungous parcels about the wicks of : 
moiſt and plovient air about tien , + nales ahn Gini 


orth, 


Ta PLy, v. a. plien, to worle at any thing, 45 


Junius and Sdinner.] 
1. To work on any thing eloſely and im portunate] 
The ſavage raves, impatient of the wound ; 1 
The wound's great author Cloſe at hand provokes 
His rage, and 8 him with redoubled ſtrokes. Dryden, 
The hero from afar 
Plies him with darts and tones, and diſtant war, D- 


work. | 
Her gentle wit ſhe plies, 
To teach them truth. a | Spenſer, 
He reſumed his pen too, and 5% d it as hard, Fell, 
1 = their legs ply'd, not ſtaying | 
Until they reach'd the fatal champain, Hudibray 


He who exerts all the faculties of his ſoul, and P all 
portunities in the ſearch of truth, may reſt 5 Ae 1 
Conſcience ſo informed, as a warrantable guide. South's Sermons, 
The weary Trojans ply their ſhatter'd oars 
To neareſt land, OM Drydet's Virgil, 
I have plied my needle theſe fifty years, and by my good will 
would never have it out of my hand. Spectator, 
3. To a diligently. | : 
— e ſternly bad him other buſineſs ply. $S 
| Keep houſe, and ply his book, . his friends, Na 


Viſit his countrymen, and banquet them. Shak 
Then commune how they belt may ply ey 

Their growing work. Mila. 
Their bloody taſk, unweary'd ſtill, they ply, Waller, 


He plies her hard, and much rain wears the marble. bal. 

He p/i-s the duke at morning and at night, 

And doth impeach the freedom of the ſtate, 

If they deny him juſtice, Shakeſpeare's Merebant of Venice 
Whoſoever has any thing of David's piety will be perpetually 
| piring the throne of grace with ſuch like acknowledgments: as, 
eſſed be that providence whigh delivered me from ſuch a lewd 
company. , South 


To PLY, v. 2. | 
1. To work, or offer ſervice. 5 


Addiſon's Speftators 
Milton. 


He was forced to ply in the ſtreets as a porter for his livelihood 


Thither he plies undaunted. 
buſy one's ſelf. 
A bird new made about the banks ſhe pier, 
Nor far from ſhore, and ſhort excurſions tries. Dryden, 
The willow plied and gave way to the guſt, and Rill recorertd 
itſelf again, but the oak was Rubborn, and choſe rather to break 
than bend. L'Eftr ange 


PLy. . J. [from the verb.] 3 
1. Bent; turn; form; caſt; biaſs, 


The late learners cannot ſo well take the ly, except it be-in ſome 
minds that have not ſuffered themſelves to 45 but have kept them- 
ſelves open, and prepared to receive continual amendment. Paw 


2, Plait; ſold. 


The rug or plier of the inward coat of the ſtomach detain th 
aliment in the ſtomach.  Arbutbnot on Alanis 


PtY'srs. . / See PLiBRs, 
PNkUMA'TICAL, 
PaRUMA'TICK, 


| adj. [mwpdlt, from mwpas] 
1. Moved by wind ; relative to wind. | 

I fell upon the making of preumatica/ trials, whereof I gave u 
account in a book about the air. ** 
That the air near the ſurface of the earth will expand itſelf, 5 


N ure 4 the incumbent atmoſphere is taken off, my oy 
e experiments made by Boyle in his prevmaticr engih 
W Elements of Natural Phil) 


The lemon uncorrupt with voyage long, 
To vinous ſpirits added, | bi 
They with pneumatick engine ceaſeleſs draws P 
2, Conſiſting of ſpirit or wind. | the 
All folid bodies confiſt of parte prevmatical and e th 
ical ſubſtance being in ſome bodies the nacve 3 
y, and in other plain air that js gotten in. things w 
The race of all things here is; d {extenvate and turn 
be more pucumatical and rare; and got to retrograde, from 
matical, to that which ja dente. | Baren's Nea, 


PNEgUMA;VICKS, . / [ prenmatique, Prench ; anon] 


* f 


[ 


\ 


PLu'vial. n. J. [pluvial, French. ] A pier co | 


2. To employ with diligence ;, to keep buſy; to ſet on. 


1. A branch of mechanicks, which conſiders ome 


I» + SS & * 


PU 
n 


* ve , or laws according to which that fluid 
ned, darißed, or gravitates. | 

jo of ſchools, the doctrine of ſpiritual ſubſtances, 
1. 10 : ie. 


angels, and the fouls of men. 


yuaTo 00 1. 00 ut 
gut f 3 exiſtence, 
[4 


. a. Ces poc hes, French. ] 


gs are fo well prepared for nouriſhmbit, Mutz fo 
J or rare boiled, they need no other preparation. Bac, 
in without completing: from the practice of 
* ; eggs lightly. Not in uſe, 
of & maintained any conſtantly: i 
gr. French, to pierce.] To ſtab; to pierce, 
q UU Wok, ſole and plaice follow t 
The * low water, the cou people poach them with an inttru- 
were ewhat like the ſalmon q pears | a Carew. 
meat poche, a ocket.] To plunder by ſtealth, 
4 ws {hame!eſs, ſo abandoned are their ways, 
They poach parnaſſus, and lay claim for praiſe. , 
ii, v. v. [from poche, à bag, French. ] 
1 l game; to carry off game privately in a bag. 
J. Tos In the ſchools a 5 
They peach for ſenſe, and hunt for idle rules. 10 Oldbam. 
10 be damp. A cant Word. oh 
N. ky and clay lands burn in hot weather, chap in. ſummer, 
Cha Jin Tuber | . Mortimer es Huſbandry. 
Laab. 5. / L beſcat.] A kind of water fowl. 
ph Cf from oach.) One who ſteals game. 
yew ſuch a way with you, that all at once the 
rcp eee 
ce. {from pouchy.} ' Marſhinels;, damp- 


A cant word. 


Pox'cH BR , 


Doren 44. Damp, marſhy. A cant word. 


February 3 but marth_ lands lay not up till April, except you: 


by. |  Mcrtimer's Huſbandry. 
e (rom pox] A puſtule raiſed by the ſmall- 
box. 


Do CK Ts 1. /. [pocca, Saxon; pocbet, French. ] 
1he {mall bag inſerted into clothes, | 
. ö Here's bus Rode : 
4 in the pocket of the ſlain. rigo. 
5 one hand exalts the blow, 
And on the earth extends the foe ; 
Tocher would take it wond'rous ill, | - 
If in your pocket he lay — - Prior. 
As he was leldom er ee * his —_ he _— often 
on OY that we lawant atue. 
een n 8 1452 ce Addijon on Ancient Medals. 
1 A pocket is uſed in trade for a certain quantity: as, 
a pocket of hops. 
Joer. v. 4. 
1, Jo put in the 


S baleſpeare. 


1 


[ pochetey, French; from the noun, ] 
cket. 15 | | 
leſs'd paper-credit 
Gold, imp'd with this, can compaſs hardeſt things, 
Can pocke? ſtates, or fetch or carry Kings. 
1 To Fock 2%. al 
the doing or taking any thing clandeſtinely. 


If thy pocket were enriched with any other injuries but theſe, 1 


Hun; and yet you Will ſtand to it, you will not pocket up 
88 N ” Shakeſpeare's enry IV. 
He lays his claim 

To half the profit, hal Foy fame, PP 

And helps to pocket wp the game | . 
Po'cxerpooR, 1. J. | pocket and A.] A paper book 

carried in the pocket for haſty notes. | 
len us ler out the offals of his meat to intereſt, and kept a re- 

ver cf lch debtors in his pocketbook. Arbutbnot. 
Note down the matters of doubt in ſome pocketbook, and take the 


firſt oyxatunity to get them reſolved. ; Waits. 
NcrtroLass, x. J. [pocket and glaſs.] Portable 
looking glaſs. 
The world's a farce, an empty ſhow, g 
Powder, and per glaſt, and beaux. Prior. 
And vanity with pocketglaſs, 5 85 
And unpudence with front of brafs. Swift's Miſcellanies. 


Ncxnous, 1. J. [pock and hole. Pit or ſcar made 
by the ſmallpox, . | , 
Are theſe but warts and pockGoles in the face 
O'th' earth? Donne. 
Pockixess, 1. J. [from pocky.] The tate of being 
pocky, . : 
Po cxy. adj. [from pox,] Iafected with the pox, | 
My father s love lies thus in my bones; 1 might have loved all 
tte ply whores ia Pecka, and have felt it leſs in my bones. 
Denham's Sopby. 
deurevt. ach. [ pocuſum, Latin.] Fit for drink, 
dome of theſe Na which are not eſcuſent, ate notwithſtanding 
provint; as hups and broom, . Bacon. 
Pon. 1. /. [bede, boede, Dutch, a little houſe, Skinner.) 
The caplule of legumes ;z the caſe of ſeeds, 
To mite tulips, ſave the ſeeds which are ripe, when the be- 
* toopen at the top, which cut off with the ſtalks from the root, 
u kerp the pods upright, that the ſeed do not fall out. Mortimer. 
* RICAL. adj. | modayginc; Taye from fodagra, 
uin, 155 
Aided with the gout. 
From a magnetical aRtivity muſt be made out, that a loadſtone, 


in the hand of one that is podagrical, doth either cure or give 


heit Git in the gouts 

1 Couty; relating to the gout. 
55e. n. J [from 3 A gatherer of peaſecods, 
aus, and other pulſe. Dia, 
"Gr, nf.. A puddle; a plaſh. Skinner. | 
"in. n./. ¶ ena, Latin; woinua.] The work of 
i poet; a metrical compoſition. 1 
n not alone any work, or compoſition of the poets in 

nr ply veties ; but even one alone verſe ſometimes makes a 


» ; Ben Jon ls 
* dy Anne of Bretaigne, poke through the preſence of 
e eipying Chartier, a famous poet, faſt aſleep, kiſſing 
kid, we muſt honour the mouth whence fo many golden 
hwy 15 procreded. : Peacham on 
Jeu the promis'd poem I will pay. . 
1 . /. | poefie, French 3 poet, Latin; woino;.] 
** © art of writing poems. 
Pn is the work of the poet 3 poeſy 

j the very fiQtion itſelf, the reaſon or form of the work. 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


vetry. 


110 "= Bent Jonſon. 
Ho far have we 
K d thy heav'nly gift of pocſy ? 
Wh proſtitute and profligate the muſe, 
"(ec harmony was firſt ordain'd above | 
1 dn! Wes of angels ? | Dryden. 
aj; metrical compoſition ; poetry. 3 


| 


Harris. 


[wnvoparoyiac] The doc- 


they have rather poached and offered at a number | 


Bacon. 


e tide up into the freſh rivers, | 


Garth, |. 


” ol Alles becadiſe of the poaching | they keep for graf. Mert. 


What uplands you deſign for mowing, ſhut up the beginning of | 


FEY 3 
uh. A proverbial form that denotes 


= Dryden. 


is his fill or craft of! 


„ _ Muſick and g) uſe to quicken yu », Ybakeſpeare, 
There is an a they have excellent poeſy z, the ſubje& is 
always the praiſes of Adam, Noah, and Abraham, concluding ever 
e e 1 of our Saviour. 
e- Wo 44 

chriſtian Pk 9 ta N. hi on * 
3. A 3 conceit engraved on a rin 
try ring ſe por uy 

| For a the world like coden poetry 


„ 
2 


— wt * 


emblem or piece of 
rown's Vulgar Lrraurs. 


POET. . / [poete, French 3 pi ta, Latin; gendes. 

poems 1 one who writes.in meaſure, 

The poet's eye in a fine frenzy: rowli CORN A 

Doth x an from.heav'n to earth, ä to heayv'n ; 

And as imagination r 

orms of things unkaawn, the poer's pen 

Turns them to ew and gives #4, & mt | 

A local habitation and a name. ++, © Shakeſpeare. 

Our poet's ape, who would de thought the chief, $4 

His works become the frippery of wit. N 
- From brocage he is grown fo hold a thief, 

| | While we the robb'd deſpiſe, and pity it. Ber Jonſon. 

| ; "Tis not vain or fabulous 1 

| What the ſage pets, taught by the heav'nly muſe, 

/ Story'd of old in high immortal verſe, wa 


| Of dire chimeras and enchanted iſles. Milton. 
Ah! wretched we, poets of earth, but thou Yao 
Wert living the ſame er that thou'rt now, . 
While angels ſing to thee their altes divine, © © 
And joy in an applauſe ſo great as thihe. . i Cowley. 


A poet is a maker, as the word ſignifies z and he who cannot 
make, that is invent, hath. his. name for nothing. 


D den. 
POET A'STER. n. /. [Latin.] A vile petty poet. 
Let no-poetafter command or intreet 
Another, ex verſes to make, - Ben Jonſon. 
Begin not as th' old poetafter did, ; wow 2 
Troy's famous war, and Priam's fate I fing. Roſcommon. 
Horace hath expoſed thoſe trifling poetafters, that ſpend themſelve: 


in glaring deſcriptions, and ſe here. and there ſome cloth, of 
gold on their ſackcloth, 5. „ ehe. 
Po 2 1. J. [from poet; pica poetria, Latin.] A 
Po E'TI Cal. } adj, [romind, z poetique, French; poeticus, 
Pos'Ticx, J Latin. ] Expreſſed in poetry: pertain- 
ing K ; ſuitable to poetry, : 

ould the gods had made you A nd 2 

Ido not know what poetical is | | 
»— The trueſt poetry is moſt feigning, | Shakeſpeare, 
With courage guard, and beauty warm our age, 58 
1 o_ - with like 4 k rage. oller. 
The moral of that poerita / fiction, tfint the uppermoſt link of all 
the ſeries of ſuburdinate cauſes iz faſtened'to upiter's chair, ſigni- 
rug almighty God governs and directe ſubordinate cauſes and 
: | | 


- 3 * Hale. 
Neither is it enough to give his author's ſenſe in good Engliſh, 
in poetical expreſſions and in muſical numbers. Dryden. 
a a rear * it u 295 50 | 
| ugh mark” none but quick poetick eyes. Pope. 
I alone can inſpire the e * p71 75 
Pos"T1CALLY. adv. [from 1 With the qua 
lities of poetry; by the fition' of poetry. | 
The criticks have concluded, that the manners of the heroes are 
Poetically good, if of a piece. ck Hl Dryden. 
The many rocks, in the paſſage between Greece and the bottom 
of Pontus, are poetically converted into thoſe. fiery. bulls. Raleigb. 
o PosT1'ze. v. n. ¶ Poeriſer, French; from poct.] To 
write like 's poet... he 4) 16 Ge TL OT 
I verbfy the truth, not poetize, | 'F 
Virgil, ſpeaking of Turnus and his great ſtrength, thus ou, 
i ; | akewill, 


Po'tTREsS. n. /. from poetris, Latin; whence poetri- 
das picas in Perſius.] A ſhe poet. 8 

; aſt peerleſs peetreſe, 
The true Pandora of all heavenly graces, 


I Donne. 


Spenſer. 


po- x T ML. 1. /. [from poet] 15 | 
1. Metrical compoſition ; the art or practice of writing 
Strike the beſt invention dead, ; 


Till baffled pe try hangs down the head, Cleaveland. 

Although in 22 it be neceſſary that the unities of time, place 
and action ſhould be explained, there is till ſomething that gives a 
greatneſs of mind to the reader, which few of the criticks have 
conſidered. . Aaaiſen : Speltator. 

2. Poems; poetical pieces. 1 188 
She taketh moſt delight 
In muſick,, inſtruments, and poerry. Shakeſpeare, 
Por'G6NANcY. 3. . [from poignant.] 
1. The power of Werden the palate; ſharpneſs, 

I ſat quietly down at my morſel, g only a principle of ha- 
tred to all ſucceeding meaſures by way of ſaucez and one point of 
conduct in the dutchels's life added much poignancy to its Swift, 

2. The power of irritation ; aſperity, | 
POI'GN ANT. adj. [ poignant, French,] 
1. Sharp; ſtimulating the palate. 
Nee poignant ſauce ſhe knew, nor coſtly treat, | 
Her hunger gave a reliſh to her meat. Dryden. 

The ſtudious man, whoſe will was never determined to poignant 
ſauces and delicious wine, is, by hunger and thirſt, determined to 
eating and drinking. 15 Locke. 

2, Severe; piercing; painful, 


ous vapour, is not the mercy greater than the ſeverity of the cure? 


South's Sermons. | 
Full three long hours his tender body did ſuſtain | 
Moſt exquiſite and poignant pain. Norris's Miſcallaniet. 


3. Irritating ; ſatirical ; keen, | | 
POINT. 3. /. [ poinct, point, French. ] | 


1. The ſharp end of any inſtrument, or body, | 


That if one break, the other will hold; : 

Or if both break, your gaſkins fall. | Shakeſpeare. 
King James was wont to lay, that the duke of Buckingham had 
given him a groom of his bed-chamber, who could not truſs his 


4. 
+ Headland z promontory, | 
I don't fee why Virgil has the epithet of Alta to Prochita, 


a ; Bacon. 


Upon a knife ; Love me, and leave me not, Shakeſpeare. | A nd 
2X F Wie ſometimes ſpeak. of ſpace, ot, do ſuppoſe a polar in it ar ſuch 
1 An inventor; an zaer of fiction; à writer Bl | * | 1. 


| 
1 


The thorny point 
Of bare diſtreſs hath ta en from me the ſhew ö 
That bright beam, whoſe point now ral d, . 
Bore him ſlope downward. Milton, 
A pyramid reverſed may ſtand for a while upon its point, if ba- 
lanced by admirable ſkill. Temple: Miſcellanies. 
Doubts if he wielded not a wooden ſpear 
Without a point ; he look d, the point was there. Dryden. 
2. A ſtring with a tag. — 
| I your fon have not the day, ; | 
For a ſilken point I'll give my baronry. Shakeſpeare, 
He hath tibbands of all colours ; points more than all the lawyers 
can learnedly handle. Shakeſpeare. 
I am reſolved on two points; 


g or other thing. | 


ö 
[ 
1 
> 
1 
„ 
« 


; 


If God makes uſe of ſome poignant diſeaſe to let out the poiſon. | 


4. A ting of or epigram 3 «ſentence ice terminated with | 


| | 


EIS 


which is much lower than Iſl and all the points of land that lie 
within its neighbourhood. | f 


13 8» 4 
| P | O 1 | 
\ * N 


* 


ſome remarkeble turn of words or thought. 
He taxes Lucanz' who crowded ' ſentences! 15 and was too 
full of Poi... th on Heroick Plays: 
Studious to pleaſe the geriius of the ** 
Wich periods, pojnrs ind topes be fire his'Eritiies; z:: 
He nat, but he borrow n from the poor. We Drydes. 
Times corrupt, and nature ill indlin'dy 4 
I Produc'd the point that left a ting behina. P 
5. An indivifible part of ſpace. 


_ a diſtance from any part of the univerſe. 


6. An indiviſible part of. time; a moment. 


' Then neither from eternity before, © 7 
Nor from the time when time point begun 

7. A ſtall ſpace. n | he 

| - © '* On one (nal point of land, ant 05 5 

'  —- Weary'd, uncertain, and amas d, we ſtand. Pre. 

8. Punctilio; niceex. e wer | 
We doubt not but ſuch as ate not much converſlint with the 


variety of authors, may have fome leading helps to thelr tudies of 
Points of precedente, by this flight defignation. © Seldens 
SB "Shaltthow difpits oO 
Wich God the polniv"of liberty, who made i 
Thee what thou art? + N oy Paradiſe Lift. 
9. Part required of time or ſpace; critical moment; 
exact plac... Shy 6 ys „„ 
Ho oft, when men are at the point af death, Boy 
Have they been merry ? which hits an l 
A lightning before dab. * Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Fuliets - 
| . Efau ſaid, beh6l4 I'am'at the'point to die; and what profit ſhall 
this birthright g@ =! 0 Geneſis, *xv. 32. 
rer * pt 2 [enters thy * 
a oaves of new bread, and with the u his 
” "_ wr dr oa feaſt was pa „ le en Walk F T, - 
They follow nature in their defjres, eartylng them no farther 
chan ſhe directs, knd leaving off at the 1 hich excels 
grow troubleſo me e ee 
. ; fate, © © 1. en FOE dan 
The higheſt Point outward things can bring one unto, is the con- 
—_— of the mind, with which no eftate is tmiſerable. _.. Sidney» 
In a commonwealth, the wealth of the country is ſo Aifributsd 
that moſt of the.community-are at their eaſe, though few are pl 
in extraordinary points of ſplendor. en 
11. Note of diſtinction Ade Te 
Commas and points they ſet exactly right, 
; 'twere a fin to rob them of th 28 OP . 
12. A ſpot; a part of à ſurface divided by ſpots; the 
ace or ſiſe point, . . 
13. One of the degrees into which the circumference 
of the horizon, and the mariner's compals, is divided. 
Carve out dials point by point, rf opt? 
Thereby to ſee the, minutes how run. + Shokeſpear 
There arole ſtrong winds from the ſouth, with a Point eaſt, whi 
_ carried us up. '  Bacon's New Atlantis. 
A ſeaman, coming before the judges of the admiralty for admit- 
tance into an office of a ſhip, was by one of the judges much flight - 
ed; the judge telling him, that he believed he could not fay the 
Points of his 8 SIE: FSDacos. 
Va pours fir'd ſhew the mariner | 3 
From what point of his compaſs to beware PS 
1 winds, Milton's Paradiſe Left, 


W. E hee tay 


you tempt her, the wind of fortune 

May come about, and take another point, 5 

And blaſt your gore. Denbam. 

At certain periods ſtars reſume their place, .- , 
From the ſame point of heat n their courſe advance. Drydens 
14. Particular place to which any chin is directed | 
Eaft and Weſt are but reſpective and mutable points, according 
unto different longitudes or diſtant parts of habication.  Brotuns 
Let the part, which produces another part, be more ſtrong than 
that which it produces; and let the whole be ſeen by one point of 

ſight. 2 WW He Drydin's 50 Bebe. 
The poet intended to ſet the character of Arete in a fair point of 


light. a . a Broome. 
15. Particular; particular mode. 
| A figure like your father, * 
Arm'd at all points exactly cap-a- Pfd. 
Appears before them Shakeſpeare's Hambt. 
Who ſetteth out prepar ldi | 


At all pointe like a prince; attended with a guard. ' Drayton, 
A war upon the Turk is more worthy than upon any othe: Gen- 
tiles, in * of rellgion and in poine of honour. Bacon. 
; e had a moment's right in point of time; — 
Had I ſeen firſt, then his had been the crimm. _ Dryden. . 
With the hiſtory of Moſes, no book in the world in point of 
antiquity can contend, Tillotſen's Sermont« 
Men would often ſee, what a ſmall pittance of reaſon is mixed 
with thoſe huffing opinions they are ſwelled. with, with which 
are ſo armed at all points, and with which they fo confidently lay 
about them. 6 Toc le. 
L have extracted out of that pamphlet a few of thoſt notorious 
falſehoods in point of fact and reaſoning. | | . 
16. An aim; the act of aiming or ſtriking, 
What a point your falcon made, i 
And what a pitch ſhe flew above tlie reſt. Sbaleſpea 
17. The particular thing required; the aim the thing 
points at. | F 3 e 
You gain your point, if your induſtrious art 
Can make unuſual words eaſ p. Roſcommon. 
There is no creature ſo contemptible, but, by reſolution, may 
gain his point. & T ange. 
18. Particular; inſtance, | <q 
I'll hear him his confeſſions juſtify, ee 
3 by point the treaſons of * ru Pu ares 
He again relate. v1 keſpeare's 
Thou ſhalt be as free | . | 
As mountain winds z but then exaQtly do 
All points of my command. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt, 
| His majeſty ſhould make a peace, or turn the war directly upon 


1 1 


ſuch points, as may engage the natlon in the ſupport of it. Temple. 
"Ry warn'd in dreams, his murder did — r 1051 
From point to point, as after It betel. Dryden. 


This letter is, in an admirable pattern of the preſent 
polite way of wig. 2 Swi 


19. A ſingle poſition ; a ſingle aſſertion; a ſingle part 


of a complicated 2 z ſingle part of any whole, 
Another vows the ſame ; 


A third t' a pvinr more near the matter draws, - Daniele 
Strange paint and new | 
Doctrine which we would know whence learn'd. Mili. 


The company did not meddle at all with the ſtate e as to the 
oaths z but kept themſelves entirely to the church peint of her 
independency, as to her purely ſpiritual authority from the ſtate. 


Le = 
Stanilaus endeavours to eſtabliſh the duodecuple OA... by 
comparing ſcriptuce together with Joſephus : but they will hardly 
prove his _w | a '  Arbuthnot on Coins. 
There is no point wherein 1 have ſo much labowed, as, that of 
improving and poliſhing all parts of converſation between perſons of 


N fetaat; that ws wel MPVs ye +. 

are nent, not 

prove th nfs 1 Dale en Learnings 
20. A note; a tune. ; b 

You, 


would 


$ , « a — lord 

Whoſe white inveſtments figure innocencey 
Wherefore do you ſo ill tranſlate yourſelf 
Into the harſh and boiſt'rous tongue of war ? 
Turning your tongue divine | 


Tos trumpet, and a point'of war. Shakeſpeare. | 


2t. Pointblank ; direfly ; as, an arrow is ſhot to the 
pointblank, or white mark. 
T 


his boy will carry i letter twenty mile, as eaſy as a cannon will 0 Portdnc . b [fromthe noun.) 


1. To infe& with poiſon. 
| Virtue, dear 
The ſureſt guard is innocence, 
Quivers and bows and p«iſon'd darts 
Are only ud by guilty hearts. . 
2. To attack, injure, or kill by poiſon given. 
He was ſo diſcouraged, that he poi imſelf and died, a Mac. | 
Drink with Walters, or with C 
© They'll never poiſon you, they'll only cheat, 
4. To corrupt; to taint, 


ſhoot pointb/ank' twelve ſcore. | Sbaleſprare. 
Tis other level pointblank at the inventing of cauſes and ax home: 
Unleſs it be the cannon ball, 
That ſhot l' th' air pointblank upright, 
Was born to that 1 heitzht, 
That learn'd philoſophers maintain 
It ne'er came back, Hudibras. | 
The fucultics that were given us for the glory of our maſter, are | 
| i 77 pointblank againſt the intention of them. L'Eftrange. | 
ſtius declares, that although all the ſchoolmen were for latria 
to be given to the croſs, yet that It le pointblank againſt the defini- 
tlon of the council of Nice, Stilling fleets 


22, Point de wiſe ; exact or exaQly in the point of view. 
Every thing about you ſhould demonttrate a careleſs deſolation; 
but you are rather polyt de wiſe in your accoutrements, as loving 


yourſelf, than the lover of another. Shakeſpeare. 
r I will baffle Sir Toby, 1 will waſh off, groſs acquaintance, I will 
be polnt de wiſe the very man. Shake)peares 


en's our thould be like their apparel, not too ſtrait or 


| t de wiſe, but free for exerciſe. Bacon. 
7 Poi T. v. 4. [from the noun.] 


1. To ſharpen; to forge or grind to a point. 


The princes of Germany had but a dull fear of the greatneſs of 


| Spainy now that ſear i» ſharpened and pointed, by the Spaniards late 
_ @aterprizes upon the Palatinate, Bacon, 
Part new grind the blunted ax, and point the dart. Dryden, 

What help will all my heav'nly friends afford, 
When to my breaſt I lift the pointed ſword ? A 


Dryden 
The two pinne ſtand upon either fide, like the wings in the 


petaſus of « Mercury, but rife much higher, and are more pointed, 


| Addiſon on Italy. 
Some on pointed wood 
Transfix'd the fragments, ſore prepar'd the food. Pope. 
8. To dire towards an object, by way of forcing it 
on the notice. 
Abe to make me 
A fixed figure, for the hand of ſcorn 
To point his Now unmeaning finger at. Shak "4 Othello, 
ount Hermon, yonder ſea, cach place behold 
As I point. 
3, To direct the eye or notice. | 
Whoſbever ſhould be guided through his battles by Minerva, and 


frinted to every ſrene of them, would ſee nothing but ſubjects of 


ſur rize. P WAL 
4. To ſhow as by direQting the finger. 
From the great ſea, you ſhall pour out for = mount Hor, 
wmbers, xxxiv. 7. 
Tt will become us, as rational creatures, to follow the dlrectlon 


of nature, where it ſrems to point us out the way. Locke. 

I ſhall do juſtice to thoſe who Have diſtinguiſhed themſelves In 

learning, and point out their beauties, | Addiſon. 
Is not the elder 


By nature pointed out for preference : Rowe. 

5. [ Pointer French.] To direct towards a place: as, 
the cannon were pointed againſt the fort, 

6. To diſtinguiſh by ſtops or points. 

To Point, v. .. 

1. To note with the finger, to force upon the notice, 

by directing the finger towards it, With 47 com- 


| monly, ſometimes e before the thing indigitated, 
Now muſt the world point at poor Catherine, 


And fay, lo | there js mad Petruchio's wife, way + are | 
ng+ 


Sometimes we uſe one finger only, as In pointing at any 
Ray on the Creation. 
Who fortune's fault upon the poor can throw, 
Polnt at the tatter'd cont and ragged ſhoe. Dryden. 
Rouſe up for ſhame | our brothers of Pharſalla 


Peint at their wounds, and cry aloud to battle. Addiſon. | 


x. To diſtinguiſh words or ſentences by points, 
Fond the Jews are of thelr method of pointing, Forbes. 
g. To indicate as dogs do to ſportſmen, 
The ſubtle my with ſagacious noſe, 
Now the warm ſcent allures the covey near, 
| He treads with caution, and he points with fear. Gay. 
4+ To ſhow diſtinctly. 


To point at what time the balance of power was moſt held 
between thelr lords and commons in Rome,” would a hey it a 


controverſy, © Swiſt, 


Poing. . or partici, le. from . 
1, Sharp; : a 1 al or pl ue. 5 
A pointed fllnty rock, all bare and black, 
Grew gibbous from behind. 
a. Epigrammatical ; E in conceits, 
Who now reads Cowley ? If he pleaſes, yet 
His moral pleaſes, not his pointed wit, 


Pope. 
Por'ntTxbLY, adv. [from pointed.) In à pointed 


manner, 


Th ſneſy of his wit tha 
Fenn Bode 


Por'nrxbxuMs. n, /. [from joined] 
1. Sharpneſs ; pickedneſs with aſperlty. 


The vicious language is vaſt and gaping, ſwelling, and lar 
of — mounuala, 7 — 


Ben Jonjen's Diſcovery. 


© Horace, you only expoſe the follies of men; and In thi 
_ nee] him, that you add pelintedneſt of thought. a 


When it contends to be high, full 
in 
5. pigrommatical ſmartneſs. 


Por'ntrai. m./. Any thing on a point. 


". 

Thee poiſes or pointelt are, for the rt, little balls, ſet at 
the top of « lender talk, which they can 2 every way at * 
Derdaw': Phyfice-T, of y» 


ſure, 
rerbvrag, 5. % [from eint. ] 
1. Any thing that points, 


Tell him what are the wheels, ſprings, pointer, hammer, and 
the time, Watts. 


bell, wheredy « clock gives notice of 


1. A dog that points out th 
Tha —— . 3 


The ſcent grows a} he tops, he Ba hls * Gay. 


Poi'xrinaarOCK, e tig and fock . 
made the ol ridicule, 1 
wee wonder and u dgl. 


: To every idle raſcal follower. Shateſpeare't He ; 
N %. [from point.] Blunt; 2 N 


% 


Ion 


And w 
POT'SON, . /. [ poifen, Fren 
1. That w gm or injures life by « ſmall 
quantity, ad dy means not obvious to the ſenſes ; 


oF „„ — 9 


So many m 


That ſeem like prudent helps, are 
Where the diſeaſe is violent. 
Not Sirius hoots a fiercer flame, 
When with his pal nous breath he blaſts the ſky. 
A lake, that has no freſh water running into it, will, by heat 
and its ſtagnation, turn into a Rinking rotten puddle, ſending forth 
nauſeous and poiſonous ſeams. _ Cheyne, 
Poi's0NOU8LY, adv. [from poiſonous.] Venomoufly. 
Men more eaſily pardon Ill things done than ſaid ; ſuch a pecu- 


To Port. V. 4, [ 
5 — any thing with a lon 

o preſumed eyes be clipped off, they will make uſe of their 
protruGans or horns, and poke mm wy as 1-4 


* {fem poke.) The iron bar with which 


Wiel y red 
Crack the tones, OE lead. 
I the poker be out of the way, 


yo Tat fy, Dryden, 


POK' 


Themſelves were firſt to do the ill, 

they thereof the knowledge coul 4 
Like him that knew not poiſon's 
Until, by taſting it, himſelf was Nain. 

One gives another a cup of polſen, but at the ſame time tells him 


It is a cordial, and ſo he drinks it off and dies. 
2. Any thing infectious or malignant, 
the only remedy againſt the po 


as we t our fins, that is, 


The other me 


, T. 
Whoſe welcome I perceiv'd had peiſon'd mine. 


Haſt thou not 


iſon'd his people's loyalty ? 

Notions po dl which fol ſchools had 2. 1 youth, and 

which only ſerved to draw the prince to govern amiſs, _ roeved no | 

r 0 overn- 

ſecurity to him, when the people were grown weary g * 

Poi son-TR EE. #./. [toxicodendron.) A plant. Miller, 

Pot's0NER. #. . [from poi/on.] 
1. One who poiſons. 


oſe cold ways, 


liar rancour and venom do they leave behind in men's minds, an 
ſo much more poiſenouſly and incurably does the ſerpent bite with his 
tongue than his teeth, 


Por's0nOUSNES8. 1. J. [from poiſonous.) The quality 
of being poiſonous g venomouſneſs, 
Por'TRE1., n. /. | poictrel, poitrine, French; pettorale, 
Italian; pector dare : 


2. Balance; equipoize; equilibrium. 
The particles that formed the earth; muſt convene from all 
quarters towards the middle, which wou 


latin wer. | 
an, pes 2 imagination often want the pol ae 1 judg- 


ryden. 
To Porn, v. a. [cher, French.] 
1. To balance; to hold or place in 8 | 
How nice to couch ? how all her ſpeeches poized be: 
A nymph thus turn'd, but mended In tranſlation” = Sidney, 
or yet was earth ſuſpended in the ſky, 
Nor poiz'd did on her own foundation lie. Dryden. 
Our nation with united int'reſt bleſt, ; 
Not now content to poize, ſhall ſway the reſt, Dryden, 
2. To load with weight. | 
As the ſands 
Of Barca or Cyrene's torrid ſoil, 
Levy'd to fide with warring winds, and pojze 
Their lighter wings. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
Where could they find another form'd ſo fit, 
To poize with ſolid ſenſe a ſprightly wit? Dryden, 


3. To be equiponderant to. 
If the balance of our lives had not one ſcale of reaſon to pole 
another of ſenſuality, the baſeneſs of our natures would conduct us 
repoſterous concluſions. | | 
0 weigh ; to examine by the balance, 
We poizing us in her defeCtive ſcale 


Shall weigh thee to the beam Shakeſpeare. 

He cannot fincerely conſider the ſtrength, the weight, and 

diſcern the evidence of the cleareſt argumentations, where they would 
conclude againſt his deſires. 3 2 


reſs with weight. | 
trive, with troubled thoughts, to take nap, 

Leſt leaden ſlumber poize me down to-morrow 
When 1 ſhould mount with wings of victory. 


POKE. . / [ 
a ſmall bag, 
1 will not buy a pig in a 

_— 


ſudden| 3 


Which out of it ſent ſuch a ſmoke, 
As ready was them all to choke, 
So grievous was the pother, 


My correſpondent writes againtt maſter's gowus and poke fleeves. 


Po'xiud-sriek. 1. An inſtrument ancient] 
4 


Dovin. 
of fin, we muſt |: 


end, needs no defence, 


hartres eat; 


Shakeſpeare. 


" | Shakeſpeare. 
iſchiefs were in one combin'd; 
| Fo much one ſingle pois'ner coſt mankind. 

2. A corrupter. 


Wretches who live upon other men's ſins, the common 1 
outDs 


of youth, getting their very bread by the damnarion of ſouls. 
Poi'sonovs, adj. {from poi/on.] 


Venomous; having 
the qualities of potion. 


\ iſonous 
, bb 


make the whole com- 


Shakeſpeare's Othello, 


Shakeſpeare, | 
pocca, Saxon; peche, Fr.] A pocket; 


reyton's N id. 


Ipetta, 
ela, Swediſh.) To feel in the dark; 
g inſtrument, 


ſtir the fire with the tongs. 


/ 


r 8 aha the 
2 Poor ruff muſt ſtand in 
Picks with 


South. \. 


Pepe 


Rowe. 


Dryden, 


Dryden. | 


South, 


1. Armour for the breaſt Ot Aa horſe. Shinner, | 
2. A graving tool, Ainſworth. 
Polz. . / [ poidr, French.] 
t; force of any thing tending to the centre, 
e fell, as an huge rockie clift, ; . 
Whoſe falſe foundation waves have waſh'd away 
With dreadful poime, is from the main land reft, Spenſer. 
When I have ſuit, 
It ſhall be full of peine and difficulty, 
And fearful to be granted, Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
To do't at peril of your ſoul, 
Were equal poize of fin and charity. Shakeſpeare, 
Where an * peine of hope and fear 
Does arbitrate th' event, my natute is . 
That I incline to hope. Milton. 


4 


pound to reſt In a peine.  » Bentley's Sermons, 
"Tis odd to ſee fluctuation in opinion ſo earneſtly charged upon 

Luther, by ſuch as have lived half days in a poize between two | 

churches. ' Atterbury. 


South, 


Remains. 


atore 
L Nos. 


Swift, 


Swift, 


y made 
| 


. 


Het, 
\Plalts of the ran which 


fair long handles; Rt he that pumpen te 
Middleten's Blure your 


'Po'LaR. adj. 

near the pole ; lyi 
relating to the pole. 
Up he re He as 
Mountains of ice. "| 


If any ſuffer 


e, French; from 


por FAT, and eternal froſt, | 
PoLARrITY, 2. /. [fr a 
This polarity from refrigeration, Tendency to 
loadſtone, might. touch a needle any 
. ¶ polaris, Latin, 
having a direction toward th 

Irons, heated red 


South, contract a 22 aa 


| POLE. . /. [ polus, Latin; pole, F 
1. The Ee of the 1 * 


the points on which the world turns. 
From the centre thrice to the utmoſt pole, 


From pole to pole 

The forky lightnings flaſh, the roaring thunderi 
2. [Pole, Saxon; pal, par, French 
Spaniſh ; palus, Latin.] 
2 truck upon gravel in 
ound. 

I after ſome diſtingul 


of the wit 

Hacen * 

4 acen's Natural ien 
pole, and ſeems to lip z 


all his active ſtrength, 


He ordered to arm lo les with tha 
t6ok hold of the — which held _—_ 
then rowing the ſhip, 
yard by the board. 
3. A tall piece of timber 
Wither'd is the garland of the war, 
The ſoldier's pole is fall'n. Shakeſpeare's 
Live to be the ſhow and gaze 0' th' time : 
We'll have thee, as our rarer mon 
Painted upon a 
Here may you ſee 
Their houſes poles 
covered with ſkins. 


Straight gath'rin 
He riſes higher, 


they cut the tackling, 


ſet round meeting together k 
q + 4 Leg of length containing five yards 
half. 


by the pole ia not only ft frth 


ſtate are not to be meaſured 


Begin not to pole your hops. 
Po'LeAx8, w./. [pole and axe.) An axe 
To beat religion into the brains with a polcaxe, is to offer viding 


of human blood. Howel's England's Tur. 


One hung a poleaxe at his ſaddle 
And one a heavy mace to tun the foe. 
ole or Poliſh cat, becau 
e fitchew; a ſtinking animal, 
are fairer things than polecats, N 

Out of my door, you witch I you hag | you polecat ! out, out, 
out; I'll conjure you. 
She, ata pin in the wall, h 

ſe the 


ow ſhould he, harmleſs youth, 

kill'd but polecats, learn to murder men? 
Po“LRDAVT. #./. A ſort of coarſe cloth, Ainſworth 
Vour poledavy wares will not do for me. 
[.] Controverſial ; dif 


Po'LECAT. 2. % 


Por ET MICAL. 


Among all his labours, although polemict diſcourſes were others 
wiſe moſt uneaſy, as engaging to converſe with men in patlion. Fei. 

I have had but little reſpite from theſe 
notwithſtanding all the rage and malice of the adver{wies of out 
church, I fit down contented. 

The nullity of this diſtinction has been ſolidly ſbeun by 
emick writers of the proteſtant church. 

The beſt method to be uſed with theſe 
them the ridiculous ſide of their cauſe. 
Porz' Mick. . J. Diſputant z controvertiſt. 
8 Each ſtaunch polemict, ſtubborn as a rock, 
Came whip and ipur. 
Pol R MOS cor E. 2. / 
is a kind of crooke 
trived for ſeein 


ladies, is to hew 
polemical ladies, 4010 


e · and Cxomio. 
or oblique Les. 
g objects that do not lie 


Po “LST AR. 2. / [ pole and far. 
1. A ſtar near the pole} by whic 
their northern latitude; cynoſure; lodeſt 
If a pilot at ſea cannot ſee the peleftary let him 
ſuch ſtars as beſt appear to him. 

I was ſailing in a vaſt ocean wi 


2. Any guide or direQor. DOES jut 
LEY-MOUNTAIN, 5. J [ polium, Latin. ] e 


1 navigators compute 


thout other help than the 2 


POLICE, 3. / [French.] The | 
vernment of a city or country, ſo far as rey 
Po'ticsD, adj. [from pelice.] Regulated; fmt 
into a regular courſe of admin 
Where there is a kingdom altogether 
It is a juſt cauſe of war for another na 
to ſubdue them. | 
Pol iv. . . [via; politia, 
government, chiefly wit 


unable re 1 
t is e 
* cb Bey 


1. The art of 

reign powers. | 
adence; mana 
cy of that purpoſe is 


the . 
the benny Woke 
The ſame you are not, wh 


ent of affairs; auß, 
Sans more in the meme | 
Shakeſpeare's Antony 


ich for your beſt ends 
icy ; how is't leſs or 
But it ſhall hold com 
With honour as in war. 

If ſhe be curſt, it js for , 
For ſhe's not froward, but 
The beſt rule of Policy, is to 


P 0 L 1 1 P 0 L. po POL 


. %. [pelitique, Prench; Worries.) The | their thumbs, that they might not be compelled. to 
— wu oaks ba L daxterity of managing buſineſs | ie of NA the art or ve dun admi- oops in — Saumaiſe, Menage derives i npelled to be 
i ; cular advantage: t hr mo Fw ry K ng publick : fairs. tallan peltro, à bed; as cowards feign themſelves 
7 + OY 5 Na warrant for ney PF. — pleas'd your ee ſpurt; | e ſick a- bed: others derive i it from Ä or peltro, a 
dich en . { polio, Latin ele, French.) Oy n —— | young unbroken borſe.] A coward; a midzit; a 
beo List , + righten'by 4ttrition 3 to glofs. | overturn an eſtabliſhment formed by the wilcſt laws, and ft ſcoundrel. 
10 ſmooth 3 10 ork ad it pafec. Eecl. by the ableſt heads. — | Patience is for © Shakeſpeare 
„ da hs wor ww n re Of eroceed a und dork pe 3 _ are bruis'd with wood or fits, N 
rr = || "1 Orton e * i F The gloſs 5 F 
To make ay 1 0 e free n For who but a poltron poſſeſs d with fear, N 
1. tadious yr . „ Fo LITY. 5. h . A form. of government ; Such haughty infolence can tamely bear? ' Drydens | . 
of arts that Peli * pane” wer to the aft of poliſh Civil confliration. | Po'ty. x polium, Latin.) An herb, Ainſworth, J 
7 pos . N. 0 ng; N ' Recanſe the ſubject, which this. poſition: concerneth, is a form Po” LY. [090 A prefix often found i in the compoſi- | 4 
N receive à * 0 age Ms that 8 of, teel, | {of — gee — polity, 1 6 tion of words derived from the Greek, and intimat- | þ 
1 is wry almoſt as white and bright as filver. Hon.“ — artzoting, in. what reſpec laws of. polity are government | ing multitude: as, polygon, a pure of many angles; 
dich wo wy [ poli, poliſure, Freneh ; from the verb. | - are necedary thereunto, polypus, an animal with many 
vis. 4 RO brightneſs given by, attrition... 5 The ity of ſomt of our . * not thought it — pe LYACOU'STICK. adj. Lex and aK] Any thing 
| Ar oor, — whats hugo coluana e —. quary, |. 3 ick care, to promote and reward the 1 — that multiplies or magnifies 1 F . 
ot difficulty of hewing it into any 0 ne | FOLYA'NTHOS, . avs and. av. Weg 
el 2 Bo N proportion, and 9 — POLL. "/. [ polle, pol, Dutch, the top.] The daiſy, l dark ly 9 — 4 on 
* licher ptilm of clearer ow wt better 2 iſþ ſeemed. rom 1. T he head. And pelyanthos of 4. [fs d dyes. Ts 
| Newton's Optichs. Look if the withered elder hath not his poll clawed like a parrot. | Po TER DAICA L, from aims TEN, ] 
Ilgner of manners. C 14 Shakeſpeare's Hemy-IV. | por v' DROus. $9 in many ſides. 
* B hit are theſe wond teus _ lr WH . N 2. catalogue or liſt of perſons; a rr of n The protuberant particles may ſpherical, elliptical, cylindrical, 
This Roman poliſh, and ae and 0 7 * Wee Have you a catalogue Polyedrical, and ſome very irregular ; and according to the nature 
That reader man thus tra able an Able Of all the yoiees that ws have procur' , of theſe, and the ſituation of the lucid body, the light muſt be va- 
ABLE. 40%. [from poliſh.) Capa eo 4 75 | mw wy yg VP | Sbabe e ee riouſly affected. Bojles 
A 3 1 1 4 *. ** muſter and ſound, amounts not to e | 2 Aa of pe ber brown ſpar, had the ay * covered 
Nunn,. — : [from þ poliſh.) e per or inltru- 2 5 fiſh called moe a ws A chevin. , $6) MIS 1 vo | * — 
nent tha :thout like marble in the | To POLL.. v. a. [from the noun, ; OLY"GAMIST, . [from amy ne that holds 
ae N . its — ul the: ſkill of 1. To lop the top of trees. the lawfulneſs a more wives Yhan | one at a time. 
1 hr fetches out the:colours. -- -' — Addiſon The oft cutting, and polling of hedges P nduces much to their | POLY"GAMY. J [ polygamie, French; Tovyapia.] 
1 7000 [ poliems, Latin, J | 3 | ſting. 1 acm ' Natural Hiftory, 1 5 of wives. 
nl 6 ten BY * ere * 1 pr 8 "ate | " Foy gamy is the ins. N more wives than one at once. Locks. 
0 Eo e ges . f fg e re 
e 


| marry or contract, until a month be paſt from their firt interviews. 
kann fort of rays, falling on the polite Turface of Men pellueid Polſed ſheep, that is ſheep without horns, are reckoned the beſt a paſt 


qeliuty; de refleted back, the fits of eaſy reſſection, 


Baton. 
We | they 3 becauſe the ewes yean the polled lamb with the leaſt dan- He lived to his death in the ſin of polygany, without any parti. i 
he point of reflexiony ſhall ſtill eontinue to return. Newton, Martimer's Huſbandry. | cular repentance, Polar. a 
hen geh er the land holes, being worn way, chere ate left all | 3. 10 cut, off hair from che heads to clip ſhort 3 to Chriſtian religion, prohibiting polygany, is moge agrbeable to the 7 
The — 5 comple of very une conver polite riſ- | ſhear, | FY law of nature, that is, the law of God, than Mahometiſm that allows | 
ger the g ra ; INS 26 Bp Ws e Br roms ee Neither ſhall they ſhave, only pol ti heads. S321 EF nebicl. it; for one man, his having many wives by law, ſignifies nothing, 
Ings like "of anne; 4. To mow3'w'thos; eee <þ unleſs there were many women to one man in nature alſo. Graunts 
e emph of quality ates ver "_ He yo tnd {Ve the pere, or Rede teu: by tht ears: be vill] Po L voor. a. Hue pobglote, Fr.] Having 
hie marries, bows at court, und grows polite. , © Pope, mo down all before him, and teave his | mala Sde dakeſpeare e. many lan uages. 
murrer r. adv. [from 37 With elegance of 5. To plunder ; to ftrip | to pill. The polyglet or linguiſt is a learned man, Hecuel. 
anners ; genteelly. They will poll and ſpoil ſo outrageouſly, as the Ss enemy can- PO LY ON. n. / [ polygone, Fr. Tov; and orien ] A 
@ WS . [politgfte, French ; from 2000] not do much wor er on Ireland. figure of many angles, 
ef — of SI gentility 3- good breeding. Take and erat open them the wit ang. 2 o betzan with a | fin line; he _ two Iines in an angle, and 
been the dee wen aiming at vit, and others, wich as] ind forehon, by which they poll and utter unde the Poor! 


+ Ireland he advanced to triangles and ſquares, poly gent and circles. Waits. 
re 3 . 
lie petenſions, affecting politeneſs, in manners and er ifts 41 0 1 


Por v“ cONnAL. adj. I from polygon. ving wany angles. 
ſubſid not 
Aale rer e e ne 3 be gala the pop tht 8 provided 2 r e #. J [rows = YEaujadts 4 A figure —4 
80 wits by politeneſs keeneſt « We f  conrt by ſervice of eſcuage, much leſs when war was as but a pre- ſting Ot a great N of lines. a, 
fort“ r1c AU. 44%. (roi. 2. - tence to poll and pill the people. Fon. | POLY GRAPHY, 2 1 mov and y ; polygraphie, 
1 Relating to inks; T ting io be adminiftration Neither can juſtice yield het fruſt with Obteetneſs, amonglt the | Fr.] The art of writing in ſevera 795 ual manners 
of publick a airs; civil. briars and brambles of catching and pitting clerks and miniſters. 


In ** Jewiſh ſtate, God was ele beten price and fovereign, | „ Fins cyphers ; as alſo decyphering the ſame. Did. 


ul the judges among them were ar much his deputies, and did re- 6, To take a ier regiſter of perſona, E PoLY"LOGY, 1. . [mods and x.. Wer 
F pron 15 el 75 To enter one's'name In a li or t egilter, PoLYMATHY. #. fe lende and udidere. J The know- 
— ö may be learned from this fingle book“ pe i an up b. oe Mey Dryden. ledge of many arts and ſciences; alſo an acquaint- ; 
Eads, than from a thouſand Machiavels, © hat Keks. 8. To inſert into a number as a voter. ance with many different ſubjects. Did. 
1 Cunning 3 ſkilful, ; „ena In fole n eontlave lit, N r n © 98 Por ryrno'wisu. 1. J. [ now; and po J mae 
Pour ente. adv. [ 4 oli tical, 2 ned And poll for points of faith his 2 voto) Tickel, of ſound. 
ee eee eee eee 
Artfully ; po nick d 1. tree 8 , 
s th — Fliical 83 Enn helene, r Nothing 0 the rtr. fo much wade cutting ; | 2 by the polyphoniſms or EY 2 
with their horſemen. Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turki» | and we ſee 71 nnn ae e P ö 47 d J- H 
PouTica'sTER, 2. J. A petty Ignorant pretender two] at m_ full _ Bag "my 4 gt adj. [mard; an whraMen. w_} 
politicks, 2. A clipped coin-- 4 : 15 
The ks of all ſorts; as bullies afits, hy rites, | - The fame king called in ate comet leo ele by e Po 8 1. J. [ 0 aun,” Latin. ] A plant. i 
eh Mak d. Jobben, and — 4 2 1 Ha French, . called, pollardi, ecociry eee 3 Camden... N is a capillary Apr: oblong Jagged ee 
Nea te 11 N NN Killed A5 _ — fine powder, r . . ase. __ grow er cpagy » By. * — 
t overnment z one LI EN. . / z | , n n 
A picks aum, dy che word farina ; as lde fort of fine bran, Bailey, | A kind of . be out of * 
en min open, . Polo E A, 3. / Bruſhwood. Thie moms Fe the Pol v ro. adj. [from polypus.] Having che naturs 
M Lear. meaning of this oblolete word. * of a poly 25 having many feet or roots. 
To ſe things thou dd nett | Shakeſpatre's $2 Lop for the fewsl old pollenger * the blovd with too great a 1er upon 
And t be any way, it muſt be with valour; for polley I hate : | © That N carne or 1 — the Suſe to to be mown. Tuſfr. | *. Avg * + by — W polypour coneretions ih the ventricles 
Ihad u lief be a Brownift as a-po/itiviene \ v. ©  Shakgdeare po- LLER, 1. J Non oll. ] . _ wah, „ rigid. Arbut 
notary rwaanty n= 1 Robber; ate ; plunderer PO'LVPUS. e deere poppe, French. | 
* Ons — 4: BAK 7 92 me 2603 The poller an er of dt Was 1. p0⁷ p ſignifies any thing in general wick y roots 
Hide what they give, and cute but by a cheat, | 1944 |, courts of de . to the n * ach, 0. ele ang þ xt ſwelling.i in Abe noſtrils; dt ie y like- A 
Fears ages rp peer 2 5 . He who v nor or polls, Mens © L wiſe applied to à tough concretion a. f „ blood 
eee . + he heart and arteries. incy. 
Coffee, which makes the Politician 12 1 ©LLEVIL. va poll and e 5 bone tl gt ä Nd. 5 dere ere S of fas 3. 
— through "2 88 7 brain h « 7 * | hots par ah A of the ack, juſt beben derween the _ towards the | Ing its branches amongſt the amine e ethmo des, and crouch 
het apr gb  eontrivagce. w. Ps kv dn Felke aer 1 A kind ef W. W Ae tee, which edugilts the tins 
an ot artihce 3 one e e bebe 4 
Sow fl. meaning e oe | "The coaſt is plentifully Rored itt h, e * —_ mixed with the blood in the veins, form Sedo's Amar, 
r pretence-of brid iends and gueſts, lcherd, hetrihg wo 14 a4 | 
Appinted wal Fes thirty ſpies. 151. 25 POLL . W. a. {polles Lidn 5 er, . * | 2 A 12 0 rnimal with many _ 5 Ms Betis * 
Ja whore 0 pc's n P 1 To make unclean, in a religious ſenſe; to defile. | Torn with at forex, reluQunt heats the wave, 
els, his ſucceſs a , ' f 8 „ 
n iq pals for deep contrivance z for give any one an >" En 70 ww 8 Nn 1 | TE 3 mf 75 ere =. cf 4 muldphing 
Arik. % {rank o M 7 up 
a Mix 4 1 ; 
b Political ; 8 In this uaſe 2770 4d almoſt al- 2+ To taint — — Ez PoLYSpart. . "./ [ polſpafte, F Cc J A machine 8 
N. uſed, except in the phraſe body 2 ö To _ ——— | ' | ingof many pullies. x 7 | * 
dully and Wiſely acknowledzing, that he with, "hs people Ani dn ber naited ſhame, / PoLysrPERMOUS, auf, [mo\v; and. Crigua.] Thoſe 
Nd but one politick Hong whereof himſelf was the head; even“ Pollute with finful blame, , lants are thus called, which have more than four 
dal them as he would for bis own limbs. 4. The faintly veil of maiden white e a on. eeds ſucceeding each flower, and this without ah cany 
No * or 2 confitutions have been move x . To corrupe by mixtures of ill, either moral « or phy- eee 
* ; . . ? . fical, teſtroy Por ys YLLA'preav. adj.: [from polyfollable. 1. Heng 
page t affine, = rl oe ff Þ "hppa iy rind ol tt joy? _ pads. | many Fee — + ge a polyſylla | 
0 1 65 ea den „ ten the King rot „ en mr, II a Milton: aſes this word in an uncommon W | — bical echoes are ſuch as repeat many Gele or words 
rtuduz uncles. 1 of his creation. ; ton. > ; , 
Aſa etnning. Ia this fenſe polrrrcal Ts nor — 3 2 « 2 — — non 51e ILAEIE. 7 [ro and Con ; 4 
uad dose meaſure 3 1 Have Gattered a lady) I hve ben fall Pol f polhuted. | Jable, French.) A word of many ſyllables. 
3 th my friend, moth with mine enemy. Shakeſpeare. the ſtate 0 ol Defiler corro tar, In a polyſy/lable word .confiter to which ſyllable the emphaſis is to \ 
uthor * followeth old men, and favour youth; but forthe moral PoLLv Tee. ben . 3 P be given, and in bach ſyllable to which letter. Holder. 
Mhijs wem amm. ame, "28 hath mal Ev'n he, Your high nonſenſe bluſters and makes a note; h Ralks u 
1 Fell if kj Was and. teh of Try e's Aneis, | bard words, and rattles through po/y/yilablens'! 
8 fs alike the politiek and wiſe, 2 x The foul pelluters ger e — La 7 PoLYSY'NDETON. 2. / | rorytordily; ” A'igure of rhe. 
Un 2 2 [Port u'riON. bee © qe og A ee torick by which the copulative is often Nel as, 
wh tht loſs . houes they ak, + Pope, | 1+ The gd of desting. : 0 i PIE a il I came; and ſaw, and overcame. 
pk . , X "Pe The contrary to 3 on go eters Wn, on in | PoLYTHE 18M. . Lv and beds 3 poly, ine, Fr.] 
00 LY, aw. {from pelitick.] Artfully eun. churehes by ho and burying u 1 8 —— The doQtrine of ploralicy of gods. they 
_ hae 1 unity epun ly teien, b 5 | || +." The tte of heing deviled 1 pets ir wa ey r hdi Orgheyy, . plainly aſt =, 
wet + ma WR | oy f Upon the temp le. Milton rent 1ST, «CI 2 1 dz e 1 
king with an et —+ on * Pol TAON. 1. J "[pollic renders, from the ond | Mat — mx 2 Ed. Tacks obj Duncan 
0 with which the Cubdued jou. ©. | Pepe. off; it being once a practice of cowards to cut of i 
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Pon 1 1. f. [ pomaceum, Lat.] The droſs of c os 
reſlings. | | Dia, 
Pou else. adj. [from pomun, Latin. ] Conſiſting of 
apples. | 
Autumn paints 
Auſonlan bills with grapes, whilſt Engliſh plains 
Bluſh with pomaceous harveſts breathing ſwects. Philips. 
Poma'Di. . / [ pomade, French; pomado, Italian. ] A 
fragrant ointment. 
Po'MAnDiR. A. J. [ pomme d ambre, Fr. 
' ball ; a perfumed ball or powder. 
1 have ſold all my trumpery z not a counterfeit ſtone, not a rib- 


- bon, glaſi, pomander, or browch to keep my pack from: — 


The ſacred Virgin's well, her moſs moſt ſweet and rare, 


| 


] A ſweet 


Againſt infeQious damps for pomander to wear. Drayton. 

They have in phyſick uſe of pomander and knots of powders for 

drying of rheums, comforting of the heart, and provoking of ſleep. 

| Bacon's Natural Hiftorys 
POMA'TUM. . /. [Latin.) An ointment. | 

I gave him a little pomarum to dreſs the ſcab, an. 

To Pour. v. u. 7 French.) To grow to a 

round head like an apple. Did. 


Pomuci'TRON, . /; [bene and citron.] A eitron 


, apple. Did. 
PoMBGRANATE. 2. J. [ pomum granatum, Latin, ] 
1. The tree. 


The flower of the pomegranate conſiſts of many leaves placed in a 
elrcular order, which expand in form of a roſe, whoſe bell-ſhaped 
multifid flower-cup afterwards becomes a globular fruit, having a 
thick, ſmooth, brittle rind, and is divided into ſeveral cells, which 


contain oblong hardy ſeeds, ſurrounded with a ſoft pulp. Miller. 
| It was the nightingale, and not the lark 

That plerc'4 the feartul hollow of thine ear; 

Nightly the ſings on yon pomegranate tree. Sbaleſpeare. 


2. The fruit. 
In times paſt they dyed ſcarlet with the ſeed of a pomegranate. 
| Peacham on Drawing» 
Nor on its lender twigs 
Low bending be the full pomegranate ſcorn'd. Thomſon. 


. 5 5 1. J. A ſort of apple. Ainſworth. 


Pomi'ysROVS. adj. [ pomifer, Latin.) A term applied 
to plants which have the largeſt fruit, and are cover- 
ed with thick hard rind, by which they are diſtin- 
| Fagan from the bacciferous, which have only a thin 

in over the fruit, 7 

All pomifſrrour herbs, mplone, melons, gourds, and cucumbers, | 
unable to ſupport themſelves, are either endued with a faculty of 
twining about others, or with claſpers and tendrils whereby they | 
catch hold of them. Ray on the Creations 

Other fruits contain a great deal of cooling vilcid juice, com- 
bined with a nitrous ſalt z ſuch are many of the low Fe kind, 
a4 cucumbers and pomplons. Arbutbnot on Aliment, 

Po'MMEL, . /+ 1 French ; pemo, Italian; appel 
wan t' ſavacrd, Dutch.] 

1. A round ball or knob. 

Like pommels round of marble clear, 

Where azur'd veins well mixt appear. ney 

Huram finiſhed the two pillars and the gomwelr, and the chapters 

Which were on the top of the two pillars. 2 Chronicles. 
2. The knob that balances the blade of the (word, 

His chief enemy offered tu deliver the eme of his [word in token 


of yielding. | Sidney. 
3. The r part of the ſaddle before. 
he ſtarting Reed was ſels' d with ſudden fright, | 
And bounding, o'er the pemmel caſt the knight. Dryden. 


To Poul. v. 4. [This word ſeems to come from 
pommeler, French, to variegate.] To beat with any 
thing thick or bulky ; to beat black and blue; to 
bruile z to punch, 

Pour. n. /. proach Latin. ] 

1. Splendour; pride, 

| rake phyſick, » 
F.xpoſe thyſelf to feel what wretches feel. Shakeſpeare, 

2. A proceſlion of ſplendour and oſtentation. 

"The bright pimp aſcended jubilant. Milton. 

All eyes you dyaw, and with the eyes the heart; 
Of your own pomp yourſelf the greatelt part. Dryden. 
uch a numerous and innocent multitude, cloathed in the charity 
of thelr benelactorz, was 1 more beautiful expreſſion of joy and 
thankſgiving, than could have been exhibited by all the pomps of a 
Roman triumph. Addiſon's Guardian. 
Pour not vx. mJ. | | 
Pompbolyx is a white, light, and very friable ſubſtance, found in 
eruſts adhering to the domes of the furnaces and to the covers of 
the large crucibles, in which braſh is made either from a mixture of 
copper and lapls ealaminaris, or of copper and ink. Hill. 

Po uriox. ./ [ pompon, French.) A pumkin. A 
fort of large fruit, | Dia, 

Pour. n. % [pomum and pyruz, Latin.) A ſort of 

earmain, =» Ainſworth, 

PO'MPOUS. adj. [ pompenx, Fr.] Splendid; magni- 
ticent; grand. 

What flatt'ring ſeenes our wand'ring fancy wrought, 


Rome's one glories riſing to our thought, . 

An r 8 es plain, — 2. yet _ 

will be beſt, Atterdury to Pope. 

Po'mroviiy. adu. [from pompenr.] Magnificently; 
| ſplendidly. 

Whate'er can urge ambitious youth to fight, 
| Sho pompayſly difplays before their fight, . 
Po'mrovinuss. , / [from pempαν. Magnificence; 


ſplendour i ſhowineſs ; ar Lars nd WO 
The Englith and French raiſe their language with metaphors, or 
by the pewpawſryſe of the whole phraſe wear off any Uttlenef that 
in the particular parts, Addiſon. 
on. #. /. [\uppvied to be the fame with pound ; 
pindan, Saxon, to ſhut up.) A ſmall pool or lake 
of water z a baſon i water not running or emitting 
— = af all the 
n the m t was a fal 
erytal was « pete mirror «ur He . 


F 
Þ 


pond, whoſe fhak 
deauties, ſo chat It — 


ſhow of two gardens, Skdney Pontifical, a rid | 10 
0 18 ; . 8 ge of pendent rock "I 1 ws 7 inan ) * \ D 
ä 4 U Weed og — mires, and oft 22 or 1 Oe the w' ab. 3 Wb Paradiſe 1 N W = pong 1 2 
Had watles bodies doen found In only — — ba Port riet. 5. % [ pontificale, Latin.] A book con a Neg ee be. teformatipa ad BY K. fe. 
een (ſpotted, that the fea wary what the Calplan is, 6 great pond daining Mites and ceremonies ecclefiaſtical, E ene the widows and orphans of erte Le 
« lake, confined ty one part, | Woodward, What the Greek and Latin churches did, eee, time. 1 "Mine dell but Gate ding nee . 
; Me His building lu a town, ſeals, containing the forms, for conſecrations.” . eth. 11 6 2 mm the peer. of this worth U r. 
p. pond in nn, dit parterre u down, r eee 
To Pox l To ponder, A corrupt obſolete word. 4 M .  Stilling haet. — — „ _ ichen do to the ſony .. 
KL lag * 2 of my 4 2 my . adv, (from pontifical.] In a ponti - 1. Bren 1 as, a poor foil. bose 
To Po'ypen, vs. [ orders, Latin.) To weigh men · | || 12, Lean; ſtarved; emaciated: 48, 4 497 | 


Sidney. 


P ON. 
Colours, 


D eee ay the 
ment, not fully pondering the matter, Ina 
Thie ponder, that all nations of the earth 


Shall in his ſeed be bleſſed. Milton“: 
Intent he ſeem' d, 
And ond ring future things of wond'rous weight. 
To Po'nDER. v. 2. 
This is an improper uſe of the word. | 
This tempeſt will not give'me leave to ponder 
On things would hurt me more. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Whom pond'ring thus on human miſeries, | ; 
When Venus ſaw, her heav'nly fire deſpoke. Dryden. 
Po'NDBRAL, 44. from popdus, Latin.] Eſtimated by 
weight; diſtinguiſhed from numeral. 

Thus did the money drachma in ſs of time detreaſe ; but 
all the while we may ſuppoſe the al drachma to have continued 
the ſame, juſt as it has happened to us, as well as our neighbours, 

whoſe ponderal libra remains as it was, though the nummary hath 
much decreaſed, N Arbutbnot. 
Po'NDERABLE. adj. [from pondero, Latin.] Capable 

to be weighed ; menſurable · by ſcales. | 

The bite of an aſp will kill within an hour, yet the impreſſion is 
ſcarce viſible, and the poiſon communicated not ponderable, Browns 
PonDERA'TION, . . [from pondero, Latin.) The act 

of weighing. 

While we perſpire, we abſorb the outward air, and the quantity 
of perſpired matter, found een is only the difference 
between that and the air imbibed. | Arbuthnot, 
Po NDR. 2. J [from ponder.) He who ponders. 
PonveRo's1TY. 2. /. [from penderous.] Weight; gra- 

vity; heavineſs, 

Cryſtal will fink In water, as carrying in its own bulk a greater 
fondereſity than the ſpace in any water it doth occupy. Brown, 

Gold Is remarkable for its admirable duRility and ny 
wherein It excels all other bodies, | 
PO'NDEROUS. a}. { ponderefus, from pondur, Lat. f 
1, Heavy; weighty, 

It is more difficult to make gold, which is the moſt ponderous 
and materiate amongſt metals, of other metals leſs ponderous 
materiate, than, via verſa, to make filver of lead or qulekſilver; 


ordinary, judg- 
10 v3 Bacon, 
Paradife Lift. 


both which are more ponderons than filver. - Bacon. 
His pond'rous ſhield behind him caſt, Milton, 


Upon laying a weight in one of the ſcales, - inſcribed eternity, 
though I threw in that of time, proſperity, afflition, wealth, and 
poverty, which ſeemed very hey were not able to ſtir the 


x, K 


oppoſite balance, Aadiſon. 
Becauſe all the parts of an undiftributed fluid are of equal gravity, 


or gradually placed according to the difference of it, any concretion, 
that can be ſuppoſed to be naturally made in ſuch a fluid, muſt be 
all over of a ſimilar gravity, or have the more ponderous parts nearer 
to its baſis, „„ 11 -, Bentley 
2. Important; momentous, 1 

If your more ponderovs and ſettled project 
May ſuffer alteration, 1'l| point you 


Where you ſhall have receiving ſhall become you. Shakeſp. 


Imagination hath more force upon things living, than things 
Inanimatez and upon light and ſubtile motions, than upon motions 
vehement or ponderous, big Bacon, 

Impatlent of her load, 
And lab'ring underneath the pond rent god, . 
The more ſhe ſtrove to ſhake him from her breaſt, 
With far ſuperior force he prefy'd, | Dryden. 
Preis d with the pond'rous blow, 
Down ſinks the ſhip within th' ubyſs below. | Dryden: 


Po'nDEROVSLY. adv. [from ponderous,) With great 

weight. i | | vs 

Po'nDEROUSNR88. #. /, [from ponderous.] Heavineſs; 

weight; gravity. '. / i 

The oil and ſpirit place themſelves under on, above one another, 
the fuſe makes 


according as their ponderos them ſwim or ink. Boyle, 
Po'NDWEED, 3. % [ 3 A plant. Ain/w. 
Po'nsNnT. adj. | ponente, Italian.] Weſtern. . 


Thwart of theſe, as fierce, 
Forth ruth the levant and the ponent winds 

Eurus aud Zephyr APES 
Po'NIakb. n. /. [poignard,. French; pugio, Lat.] A 
dagger; a ſhort ſtabbing weapon, 965 
She ſpeaks poniard:, and every word ſtabs. Shakeſpeare, 
Melpomene would be repreſented, in her right hand a naked 
pon OE Preacham on Drawing, 
Peniards Hand to hind * 1 


Be baniſh'd from the field, that none ſhall dars 
With ſhort'ned'fword to ſtab in cloſer war.. © Dryden, 


| Dry 
To PO NIAK D. v. a. | poignardier, French.] To tab 
with a poniard, _- FFF 
Pon x. . /. [Of this word I know not the original.] 
A noQurnal ſpirit ; & hag. E 5 
No let the ponk, nor other evil ſprights, 88 3 


* 


* 


In right of the church, they Wete formerly b) 
difcharted from honey Feb. me, a ly 
Pon ritt. nm, I pontffe, French . pontifex, Latin, ] 
1. A prieſt; a high-prieſt, . ge SING 


Livy relates, that there were found two 


- 


* 
* 


contained the body of Numa, and the other his books of ceremonies, | * A ſoothſayer made Antonius belleve, that Mis gelen, v 
. 4 = qe of the pontiffe. „oe Laces. otherwiſe = Leave, whe. in the preſence of Ofaylanus, fe * 
» 4 0 ; ? ö 5 1 cowardly. + | 1 ö 995 
Pon ri'rie xk. adj. [ pontifieal, Fr. pontifſcalit, Latin.] 7, [A word of tenderneſs], Dear. 
1. Belonging to an high-prieſt. Poor, little, pretty, fhutt'ring things _ 
2. Popiſh. a 7 i 1 Muſt we no longer live together) | 
It were not amiſs to anſwer by #herald the next pontifical attempt, Ana doſt thou prune thy trembling Wing, i 
rather ſending defiance than publiſhing anſwers, ' Naigb. To take thy flight thou know'ſt not whither? ad \ 
The puntifical authority is as much ſuperior to the regal, as the 8. 1 word of ſlight contempt.] Wretch "ed 
ſun is greater than the moon,” TEE „  Baherejf © The monk { Sad ſaw many of the decrees and | 
3. Splendid; magnificent, ah ha occaſion to uſe. laden emen 


Thus did 1 keep. my perſon freſh.and nen. 


My preſence, like a robe pontifical, | 

Ne'er ſeen, but wonder d at. „ Henry IV 

4+ [From pores and facio.]) Bridge-buflding. Th 
ſenſe is, I believe, petuliar to Milton, and 

was intended as an equivocal ſatire on 

Now had they brought the work by wondrous art 


To think; to muſe: with on. | 


— 
| Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


Þ Ne let — witches, u, bells: : D Y Seas 
O'NTAGE, . / „  pontis, bridge. ] Duty 1 
for the re WAR pager | ge] yi pal 


Us common Jaw 
ba man 


D 


ha 8 
Fern 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


„ cl. ADA 


«| 
coffins, | whereof the one 


ae? Painting, ſculpture, and architeQure 


200 
J. eee 
Po? CE. 2. ; 40 
eder of: pid 8 ”=— facie.) Bridger 
nk of Chaos 
dear, 755 | 
| 7. [from ponriſe] Aar 
both pont ifciani and of ther f 


-* 


maintain, that God ſanRified the — chung, 
Po'nTLEv1s. . J. In horſemanſhip, 1 4 0 Wi, 
reſiſting action of a horſe in diſobedience to order 
in which he rears up ſeveral times runnin why, 
up ſo upon his hind-legs, that he is _—_ rie 
coming over. e en, n E of 
POND N. 2 4, [French. nee 
onton le a ng bri vention to « 
made of two great boats —— dad be 
both planked over, as is the interval between them on 
their fides ; the whole ſo rongly built as to cn ml 


ni a 


Cannon. | darm Over horſe wd 
The black prince paſſed many a river Without the bee 
Po'ny. 1. /. [I know not che ori n | of 1 en 
unleſs it be corrupted from puny, 1 fg 0k 


Poor, #, J. [pul, Saxon 


— 


1 Soc, B. 
anding water. Peel, Dutch. ] 4 


Moſs, as it cometh of moiſture, fo 
not Rand in geo. Wo the water wot bt fig 
Sea he had ſearch'd, and land, Bam, 
From Eden over Pontus, and the prof 


* 
1 


. 


Mzotis. Milon's Pars 
Love oft to virtuous acts inflames the 2 Ly, 
Awakes the ſleepy vigour of the ſoul, 
And bruſhing o'er, adds vigour to the foul, 
The circling ſtreams, once thought the fools of 125 
FTFrom dark oblivion Harvey's name ſhall ſave, Wy 
TE the 1 we N vallies and lower * 
the deſcent and derivation water 
Ar of lakes and pools, e hy 
oo. n. fouppe, French; pubic, Lati 
hindme part 0 the ſhi Hig Pape bl | tin.] The 
Some ſat u the willing 
ſea R — 5 * ory ns | * 
The poop was beaten gold. Shakeſpeare's Ant, 4% (l 
| By penis. that the Ro only loft Nr N 
the nex ing | $ >; | 
thelr poop was brul ce INE bY, Ns wel 
He was openly ſet upon the poop of the galley, Fo 
Wich wind in poop, the veſſel ploughs the f, 
und meaſures back, with ſpeed her former way. Drydn, 
POOR. adj. [pawvre, French; poure, 8 niſh,] 
1. Not rich; indigent; neceſſitous; oppreſſed with want 
Poor cuckoldly Kfinve—T wrong him to call him pew ; they h. 
he hath maſſes of money. " aa Shale} , 
Who builds a church to God and not to fame, 
Will never mürle the marble with bis name ; 
Go ſearch it there, where to be born and die, 
„Teach the old chronicle, in future times, | 
To bear no mem'ry but of poor rogues crimes Hart, 
2, Trifling ; narrow; of little digni , force, or value. 
A A conſervatory of ſnow and ice uſed for — to cool wine, is 
; ner and contemptible uſe, in reſpect of other uſes that may | 
e of it, | |  Baem's Natural Hen. 
How poor are the imitations of nature in common courſe of exye« 
riments, except they be led by great judgment, Baan. 
When he delights in ſin, us he obſerves It in other men, he l. 
wholly transformed from the creature God firſt made him : ny 
has conſumed thoſe poor remainders of good that the fin of Aduy 
left him. a A y South 
That I have wronged no man, will de a. poor plea or apology af 


the laſt day; for it is not for rapine, that men are formally im- 
peached and finally condemned; but I was an hungry, and ye gore 
me no meat. Calam i Sm. 
3. Paltry; mean; contemptible. 
A peer number it was to conquer Ireland to the Pope's uſe. Back 
And if that wiſdom ſtill wiſe endy propound, 
Why made he man, of other creatures, king; 
When, if he periſh here, there is not ſound 
In all the world ſo peer and vile a thing ? Devin 
a no making haſte to Scarborough, embarked in 1 pu 
$ y Ts lie 8 i N 


Wo have ſeen how poby and contemptible a force has been mild 
dy thoſe who ap openly, Addiſon's Freeboldr 
Matilda is ſo intent upon all the arts of improving their « 
that ſhe has ſome new fancy almoſt every day; and leaves no or 
ment untry d, froin the richeſt jewel to the prove Nor. 
4+ Nee e aniog | IE 
Id be without power or diſtinction, 1s not, In my pi © 
a very amiable ſituation to a perſon of title. _ 
5. Unhappy ;* uneaſy,; pitiable. | 
3 Vext ſailors curſe the rann, ale 
\ For which for ſhepherds pray'd in van. W 
Vain priviley*, poor woman have a tongue; „ 
Men can ſtand filent, und reſolve on wrong. _ Kat 
6.. Mean; depreſſed; low; 9 | 


— 


Pon rieicart. . /. [ pontificat, French; pontificatus, 


Not good; not fit for any purpoſe. 
LY I have very 2 and unhappy Thu e drinking: 1 wen 
courteſy would invent ſome other entertainment. . 1 in U 
10. The Poor, [tolleftively.] Thoſe who ue "| 

loweſt rank of the community thoſe who ee! 

y the charity of others; but it 
times uſed with laxity for any not rich 


1 


ully to confider 4 10 attend Latin.) Pape Where juice wanteth, the language WHT" 

my 6 | . apacy ; dom. and ſcarce covering the bone. wh 

* Muy kept all dhe and pradered them in her heart, | "Na tuned hernias N 13. Without ſpirit flaccid, pes” 
i Wen b Le * 19þ 0 Ale Pov. adv. from per.! 

N A VL I 8 Ne 5 


7 ET... 


at wealth. (IAG 5 Po'r IAR. 2. / i, French ; Latin.) A1 We hive buridle in ſeveral where wo put ö 
if . ſpared ng bp abun has For tree. Je Lene 5 Wien 5 ] *j «the Ces do heir reg. = | I 
E The! of the ? | j e are not thoroughly ved concerning porcelain or china 
poorly ſperoully 3 with little ſucceſs. lar 1 the male trees ua — — for the moſt — — diſhes ; that according to common belief, 9 of earth 
Not proſpe amentaceous flowers, which have many NN a , 
. If you ſow one ground with the ſame kind of graln, it will proſper | little . and apices, but are barren 1 the female trees produce which lieth in preparation about a hundred vor ground: 
ys * , acon. | membraneous pods, which open into two containing man N | rown's Vulgar Errours. 
ai); without | po oy "+ | 3 Ay . large quantity of 2 1A to wow — by, ee 1 ei 
. ; Your con ancy | into " | Miller. , 0 5 . ; . 
Hath left you unattended : be not loſt Po is drawn with the face of an ox, with a garland of pores Theſe look like the workmanſhip of beav'h t a 85 
| in your thoughts. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. | upon his head, | Peacbam on Drawi This is the porcelain clay of human kind, | ; 
Jager their ris or their wealth ſo low, All he deſerib'd was preſent to their eyes rs. And therefote caſt into theſe noble mould. Dryden 
: ; rr 2 | ” 
EG his wars they poorly would retire, . Dryden. | And as he rais'd his verſe, the poplar: ſeem's to riſe, Roſes 2 [ Poreulaca, Latin. An herb. Ainſworth, 
: Without dignity. 3 | RA keg es than in watry ground — Ne Had up 74 LA French; porticut, Latin. 
meaner beau es 8 . P o | s h 1. roo u f * 6 4 RY 1 
ze 0 le le Saxon 1 papover, Lt.] A flower. |" be. d 
an e n ſpecies : ſome fort is cultiva -E 
Feel people of the, Nz | | ewe Gn), and ſome ſuppoſe It to be the plant — — — is e an | 
2 N | 0 . . 0 
de earls 'A fort of fiſh "if 3 denkt lag with poppies were o'erfpread, Not infants in the poreb of life were e. 
Poo K 10 nN. 1. J. — 3 : 4 That nodding ſeem'd to conſecrate his head. 0 . Dryden, 2 licks the olds that could but hope a day. | | 
Po0'RNESS+ 1. J. [from poor. . Dr. Liſter has been gullty of miſtake, in the reflections he makes Taneft dy nature's bounty, __ let Ray. | * Fouſen. 
1. Poverty; indigence 3 Want. on what he calls the ſleeping Cupid with poppy in his hands. Addiſ. 2. A Portico ; & cover ed walk. TE” 
J. 4 No leſſe * Ln 2 os 888 Calm | A favs it ae” mh * Fee. bps 5 . ANG * | * 
That pooren 2 N 3 » ch ſuborn the ſleep of death. arte. 5 f * A %. 
if a prince ſhould complain of the poorneſs of his exchequer, | Þg PULACE, #. J. | populace, French; from populus,} PORCUPINE. 2. /. [| porc eſpi, or epic, French; porco- 
would he be angry TONY Cn, —__— Theory, Latin.] The vulgar ; the multitude, OY ino, Italian.) 8 e N 
1 _ dels; whnk of Unity F * farms the — a countleſs throng, 4. yy . full grown, is as large as 1 moderate pig t 
2. Me 1 outh and hoar age tumultuo along. | ere is no other difference bet th ? Malacca and 
s The Italian opera ſeldom cg awe a 1 of 38 = The tribunes and — — 8 titors, 2 that of Europe, but thin ths 1 hear ſize. '' Hills 
unit all 5 r e Aalen. We lil game of a prevalent populace, to chuſe — 6 matters | Fouke g n, This ſtubborn Cade 5 88895 
and ſonorous in N x Swift, | ought ſo long, till that his thighs with darts £34148 
p d 7 ; 20 4 ; 
e Fins tn e of fey. lm Fe r Games |: Wer nnt ye dap angle Shel 
wo eople; the multitude, - 2 omets ſtick, , 
J, The pra ofthe hehsſhews th prac of the earth, aptly , e eee e Coke As they would ſhoot their quills into their hearts. © Dryden: 
if in colour more dark. : acon. . eee Ne Ss ine ade os bo By the black prince of Monomotapa's ſide wete the glaring cat-a- 
n the . 5 _ r- Bes r > meth _— can let in the whole populacy of fin upon the foul. - be of Piety mountain and the quill-darting porcupine» © Arbutbnot and Popes 4 
and how that agrees WI e a , Wee | 


1 POPULAR. adj. [ yopulaire, French; $odulari PORE. . /. [pore, French; nie.) © 
B Ne t. o ; 
CN Ar Eb. adj, [poor and Hpirit.] Mean; 1. Vulgar; ple Was ee adi 5 — age of perſpiration „ 


ani I was forry to hear with what partiality and popular heat elections * 3 7 in the air, and transforming themſelves into 
Sa Mirvan | poorſpirited wretch ! thou haſt deceiv'd me. Den. Roy 9 endow, 5 171% A OY King Charles. fully anon 1 r rare ee = over, 77 
pooks PIK IT EDR £88. u. J. Meanneſs; cowardice. Of commonalty. 18 PP Milton, | imagination; for it is certain, that ointments do all, if laid on any 
A cauſe 7 _ u_ 3 the ſins of _ ain 7 | So the popular vote inclines. | | Ain. _ oo py Ropping of the poret, ſhut in the vapours, and ſend 
that meannels and 097; pirite neſs tha accompanies gul outDe | Suitab «Sk . mes L em extremely. Th dia? Bacon 
por. 1. J. Lefima, Latin.] A ſmall ſmart quick ear” le co the common people ; familiar LOO... \, © + Why was the fight ; 
ſound. It is tormed from the ſound, | Homillez are plain and popular la re Alo. et,“ 36 Cuevas n | 
1 have ſeveral ladies, who could not give a pop loud enough to be, 3. Beloved by the oy e; vlexfin he'pib g ” l vious and ſo eaſy to be quench d; . 
def the om, who can now diſcharge a fan, 3 : y tne people; plealing to the pe ple. | nd not, as feeling, through all parts diffus'd, 112 
heard at thefarther end uf ee my It might have been more popular and plauſible to vulgar ears, if That ſhe might look at will thro 7 Milton 
that ic ſhall make a report like a pockcet. piſtde Addn. | dis ft dilcourſe had been flat tn extolling the force of laws, || A * Ss: ee er : 
7 Por. v. #. [from the noun.] To move or enter | R cqper a. ered be Hooker 2. Any narrow ſpiracle or paſſage, 
wich a quick, ſudden, and unexpected motion. | © Such as were fotular, Cant Abd eg . como bg ons 
| He that kill'd my king, And well.deſerving, were advanc'd by grace. Daniel. of them. Wer ee e ne —.— 
Pept in between th' election and my hopes. Shakeſpeare. The old general was ſet afide, and prince Rupert put into te“ Prom veins of yallies mille and nectar broke, 
A boat was ſunk and all the folk drowned, ſaving one only wo- command, which was no popular change. Clarendon. And honey ſweating through the pores of oak. Dryden. 
mam, that in her firſt popping up again, which moſt living things | 4. Studious of the favour of the people, | 7 P _ pr Gb 7, + 
' accuſtom, eſpied the boat riſen likewiſe, and floating by her, got 0 TORE, v. 2. (v is the optick nerve; but I ima» 


A populgy man is, in truth, no better than a proſtitute to com- 


hold of the boat,” and ſat aſttide upon one of its ſides. Carew, mon fame and to the people. 


den. Zine pore to come by corruption from fome Engliſh 


Iſtartled at his po; ping „ me unexpectedly. Aaddiſen. His virtues have undone his country z Word.] To look with great intenſeneſs and care; 
As he ſcratch 0 hs etch up thought, Swifts Miſcellani Such popular humanity is treaſon. Addifon's Cato. to examine with great attention 1 
Torth / ph 4 the ſprite ſo thin, wift's Miſce from | 5+ Prevailing or raging among the populace ; as, a po- All delights are vain z but that moſt vain, 
Others have a trick. of pepping up and down l.. z. Paler diſtemper;” >: ene Which with pain purchas d, doth Inherit pain; 
yl NS ee e e be ee 9985 P 1 . ; 1. Latin; Senat As painfully to pore upon a book n 
Te Por, v. 4. | | ak pats 777 [ popularitar, Latin; popularitt, To ſeek the light of truth, while truth che ble 
1. To put out or in ſuddenly, lily, or unexpectedly. b renci ; from popular. | 7 ' Doth falſely blind the eyeſight, 7 $hal f 
; That is my brother's plea, 8 | 1- Graciouſneſs among the people; ſtate of being fa- A book way writ, called Tetrathordon,  ' 
The which it he can prove, he pops me out voured by the people. * 2 Toe fubject new: it walk d the town a Whllse 
At leaſt from fair five hundred pound à year. 8 * The beſt temper of minds defireth name-and true honour ; | Numb'ring good intellects j now ſeldom 4on. Milton 
He popped a paper into his hand. ien. | the lighter, popularity and applauſe 3 the more deprayed, ſubjection The eye grows weary, with poring perpetually on the ſame thing. 
A fellow, finding ſomewhat prick him, pope his finger upon the] and Lee fe ; TE Lt "Bond. * W 9 4 Dufreſnoye 
A „ L'Eftrange. | Your mind has been above the wretched uffectation of popularity., | „Le him with pedants hunt for praiſe in books, 
„be commonwealth up its head for the third time under F | ple. |  *Pore out his life amongſt the lazy gowam enn, 
Brutusand Caſſius, and then ſunk for ever. Dryden. Ry Admite we then, Wb | Grow fl and a * K fa ney'd know . 
0 | Did'ft thou never pop arity, or ſtars, or ſtringe n : harpen'd fight pale antiquaries pore, | 
Thy head into a tinman's ſhop? 4 | Prior. org The e 2 lauſes, or the gifts of kings Þ Pope. | Th' inſcription value, but the ruſt ab e ee. 
2. To ſhift, 7 Hie could be at the head of no faRtions and cabals, nor n He hath been poring ſo long upon Fox's Martyrs, that he imagines 
If their curioſity leads them to aſk what they ſhould not know, | 


by a bired rabble, which his flatterers might repreſent as populgrity, | himſelf living. in the reign of 


Wien, Swift. 
Swift, The deſign is to avoid the imputarion of pedantry, to ſhew that 


it is better to tell them plainly, that it is a thing that belongs not to 


. —_— were 4: o1, 17 * + Ne . 5 

them to know, than to pop them off with a falſhood. . Locke, | 2, Repreſentation ſuited. to vulgar conception ; what 8 men and manners, and have not been boring upon 
POPE. n. /. [ papa, Latin; wanna: ] I  affeQs the vulga rt. po nnn "= eee e eee 3. 
1. The biſhop of Rome. ; rde perſuader's labour, 18, to. make, things appoar good en evil, F %% BLIND, ach [commonly ſpoken and written pure 


I refuſe you for my judge; and | | | | which as it may be performed by folid reaſons, ſo it may be repre | ind.] Nearſighted ; ſhortſighted. 
Ps wi te , ge by him. Shakeſpeare. ſented alſo by pd akon 7 and mn hoy watch, 5 Poreblind men ſee beſt in the dimmer light, and likewiſe have 


He was organiſt in the pope's chapel at Rome. _ _ Pracham. the ordinary judgment. F; acon their fight Ir near at hand, than thoſe that are not porebling, 
Chili 7 been a5 oppreſſed by thoſe Oy * fought Po 2 3 adv, [from popular. : * 8 4 FP 17 = fey rw — mags font oy (pe he Wirth prongs _ 

| brit, than thoſe that were in arms againſt it; upon this ſcore, 1. In a ular manner; ſo as to pleaſe the crowd, '|- | fin - AVE . , 
Niu nke aenkum ee OY Tent pn OP eee 

„A ſmall fiſh, n oi | are larly low had bow'd, ©! 59. 2. . {from fory. | Fullneſt * 
A Pepe by ſome called a ruffe, is much like a pearch for ſhape, | + And the- news oh of the puter | Dryden... 6K took * _ pr ngs, and ſet 322 above the 5 
da will not grow bigger than a gudgeon 3 an excellent fiſh, of a Influenc d by the rabble's'bloody will, Bee ne, conſidering t 77 the bone below. Wiſeman 
pleaſant tate, and ſpawns in April. Walton, Wich thumbs bent back, they popularly kill, be Dryden, Por1 8TICK metbed. n. /. ogg · J In mathema- 


De rrbon. 1. /. | pope and dem.] Papacy ; papal dignity, | 2. According to vulgar conception. I tick, is that which determines when, by what means, 
That world of wealth I've drawn together Nor can w exciſe the duty of our knowledge, if we only beſtow and how many different ways, a problem may be ſolved. 

( Po For mine own —_ indeed, to 11 ez. br pe ' thols arne, a conceits, Which populd#ly- Puke emi- x ee | Wu Dia. 
Ry. 3. / om 5 e religion e nency thereof. Drei ar Errou p a I 
— ac, 8 '| To POPULATE. ©. #. [from-popalur, Latin;} To | *ORK. .n./: [porc, French; percur, Latin.] Swine ; 
Pepery, for corruptions- in dectrine and diſcipline, I look upon | breed people. A I ĩ ˙—˙¾ é y 3 — e for in | 
tobe the moſt abſurd ſyſtem of Chriſtiani Swift, | When“ there be great ſhoals of people, which go on to populate, | | Gyr Pr reel 


. e . 2 1 . 
Pots E. n. /. | pope and e.] The gland ſurround: without foreſeeing means of life and ſuſtentation, it is of neceflity, 8 waa P you raiſe ty er 7. Sba t > 
ed with fat 10 me Made of the thigh: why ſo called | that once in an age they diſcharge e portion of thelr people 24 n aalen nouriſhment, av beef and porky increaſe the 


h 1 
yr 


other nations. i reel ' Bacon's E p an Er 8 Floyer vn t Humour, 
A e ts ci | Porvtnimion. w. /; [from popalare.] The date of J Po f. . C eee 
o raun. a. /; [pop and gun.) A gun with which country with reſpe& to numbers of peo tht . os E Nl 
children play, that only makes a noiſe. | The opulation of a kingdom does not exceed the "ſtock of the Nun N Sr Ys 


he run, 
fe is not weak enough to be deſtroyed by this popgun artillery | kingdom, which ſhould maintain them g neither ie the lat PO'RKEATER ag 1.4. [po nn. ae. 1 One . o feeds 


. 


mand coffee, Cheyne. to be reckoned only by number; for a Kae eke Ges on pork. 3 ON | ee WO eee 
, FS 4, 5 N This making of Chriſtlans will raiſe the price of h if we 
* NJAY. nf, [ papegay, Dutch; papagayo, Spaniſh.] _ _— _— ee n 33 +» grow all to be porkeatersy we ſhall not ſhortly have a — 4 on the 
parrot, CIR SEE CAO Ue Pd Þ 9 umbet, ITY. 3. J opuleu;.) Populouſneſs coals for money: Shakeſpeart's Merchant of Venice. 
Young fef in eys learn quickly to ſpeak, Ae. | PoruLO'sITY, x. % [from popuiour.] Fopule Pon RT. 5 J [from fork.) A young hog.” 
The great red and blue parrot; there are of theſe greater, the multitude of people. © 5 | | 'A prieſt appears, 5 a Bots ö 
middlemoſt called popinjays, and the leſſer called perroquets. Grew» How it conduteth unto ulefity, we ſhall make but little doubt And off rings to the flaming altars bear; 0 C 
LA woodpecker, $o it ſeems to be uſed here. there ate cauſes of numeroſity In any nnen Brown| A porket, and a lamb that never ſuffer'd ſhears, Drydeng 
Terplichore would be expreſſed, upon her head a coronet of thoſe PO PULOUS., adj. | ie Latin. ] F ull of Peo- | pg'arLING. . JS. [from pork.] A young pig. 
een feathers of the rene „in token of that victo which the | ple; 'numerou * inha r W ST 34d anz 
muſes got of the daughters of Pierius, who were — pin Te A wilderneſs by pared enn or iron n the in wittar,” moreever thin wut, 
Ae . __ Peace 288 Suffolk had thy heav'nly company. Shateſpeares © , To ſhut up thy porklings thou meaneſt to fat. | Tuſſer. 
n ieee, 
To be ſo gelber d by a —_ | 44 umber ſufficient to rolle her N F Milton, | POres. 


Noun, ag yang 15155 wy) 8 — Po'yviousLY, adv. [from populous.) With much | coun z which of hom mie 6 ne ary, nad which poſer 
an. J. [from pope.) Taught by the pope z re- | people. ow Oe oo ] n „ne dats Natural Navy. 
\ting to popery ; peculiar to popery. rt | Po'yvLovensss:'n, /. [from bepulous.] The ſtate of Po xous. adj. ¶ pereux, French; from pers.] 2 — 

| N —— e enen a abounding with people. e oy _ 2 0 ſmall ſpiracles or paſſages, 

I know thou art , « | Henry ern, I ub Mete, with the eaſe and factiey ala cat ages; newton fog oryiey Um. © | 


With twenty popiþ tricks and ceremoniet. Sha & bbs worms hor nuns e af 


0 daran. herewith tie governed. 755 Temple's Miſcellaniet. |, 114 . — r 
PitlY, adv, from popiſh.) With tendency to PokcELAIN. . [ porce/aine,- French; ſaid to be de- 5 Of i earth with kindly thirſt updrawun, 9 

| Ppery ; in a popiſh manner, ROE + rived from pour cent anne; becauſe it was believed Roſe a freſh fountain, and with many a ft 

| & wk ny teipr of ber (@nanes ad etiecy broke | . nk, and, ped 

h affected that party among her 3 Int "| , matured under ground one hundred years.] L.. „% th the Dato ood ey reread he wh RET 


. * | . : . Porous 
A friend in 1 „China; china ware; fine diſhes, of a middle nature | And arink the liquid light 3/firm to retain 1 © + 
hae mart ag. r bens, 1 believe ue . f.] between earth and glaſs, and therefore ſemi-pellucid, | Her gather beumuy great palics ow of hes, x iis, 
| RE * 7 |  Po'nOVouBIn 


+ » 


POR 


POR 


iran{ported or cartied im one place 6 : 


decay in thelt le; but 
rr bg into the free 
"cr part of other merchan- 


Po'novennee, n, 3- Such as is 


[from prove.) The quality of 


of It, and paſs between 


commerce of any vountry, 
dize 


. Sufferable; f. 
4+ Suffera and pr my palne form wow, 


one from another ; 


ſubſtance, by having its 


4 , 
lea porphyriter, Latin; 
ble of a particu- 


Po'ryHynE, 


Locke, 


bend, makes the king bow. Sbal. 
e 


4 Macbeth, 
worth quality 


White or green marble, with = mullar or 
; | 8 on 1 
re in inder light but 
ſh, pores no ſuch ideas in 
of light, it produces theſe appearances 


With other graces weigh 
TABLENESS, x, 
of being portable. 
O'RTAGE, . .. [po 
1. The price o 


upper ſtone of the ſame, 
- Conſider the red and white e 
from Ariking on it, 
but upon the return 


Je [from portable.) 
rage, French, ] 


thereby the charge of portage, Fell 


! . 7 Pore poiſon, French.) The 
og. 


or Pics ſport and lord It in the flood. 
it {FW and 


ſea, and porpoiſer have 


rom port.] Porthole. 


aquatick together; 
the warm blood and |. 


V, 
Italian. A 


Po'tTAL, n . [ 


arch under whic 
King Richard doth appe 
luſhing diſcontented ſun 


eaſt, * Shokeſd. Richard Il. 


Porraceus, Latin; porrace, 


be wounded, he will be troubled with 
of 11 al Surgery. 


Portal: of the ſon 
If the — 
Porraceeus vum ng. | 
5 „ Wo / run Latin. A ſ 
Fo n / 1 bom garlick, molys and That open'd wide her 
o God's eternal hou 
The fick for air 


porrets have white roots, deep green leaves and bl 


n. /. [more 'proper| forrage ; porrata, ore the portal gaſp, 


4 


Milton. 
D den. 


wn to the — ; 
Addiſon on Italy. 


Air; mien ; 


from porrum, 
ng meat in water; broth, 
I had as lief you ſhould tell me of a meſz 
RRIDGUPOT, u. 
which meat is boiled 
ORRINGBR, . /. 
1. A veſſel in which 
A ſmall wax candle put! 
inger foll of ſplelt of wi 


Po'xrance, s, SJ. 
Port; demeanour, 
There ſtepped forth 


And by her ſtately þ 
Our: 0 5 
Thinking upon his ſervices, 


preſent portancy 
Y, ungravely, he 


[from porter, Fr.] 
orriage and por. ] 


woman of great worth, 


from porridge.) ortance born of beav'aly birth, 


roth js eaten, 
a ſocket of braſs, then fer upri 
ne, then ſet bath 
and you ſhall ſee the flame © 


| Spenſer. 


Shakeſpeare. 


four times bigger than otherwiſe, and 
undertakes a woman wi 


While ſhe was in that 
Ingers, that In a row 


called portuis ; 


Were now but leathern 

8. It ſeems in Shaks/pra 
Contempt for a head-dre 
ol theſo paſſages may 
the cap your worſhl 
hy this was nioulded on 
's _ ſmall wit rail'd upon me, ti 


he [porredio, 


time to have been n w 


ORTCU'LLS, 
* 


Po'rTcCLUsE 0 gorge! 


p dld beſpeale, hine like a 
gates of a cit 
keep out an ene 
Over It a ſulr petrullir 

to the gate direQtly did 
comel 


F  Porvinger fell off her 

' Porntn'cTiOoN, . 
reaching forth, 

Pon vr. , % [ port, French 

1. A harbour; a ſafe ſtati 


{pair iſſuing on the 
ner, 


baleſprare'; Henry VIII. 
Latin.) The act of 


g. 
t, nor yet exceeding long; 
Stephen's gate executed, ſo well, that the 


opened into the city. 
e Styglan pow'ry 

„neither men nor walls 

the torn porteul lis falls. 


down; and is as good a fence 
y 

—ͤᷣö drawn; 

7 town We Gn 


— ** 3 


CLOS 


Which but herſe 
Cou'd once have mov'd, 


His force ſuſtain, 


forts, and Ways und roads. 

| ſeized upon thit tow! 

= one port town in Eng their obedience to the 
ng · 

beaten veſſel holds 


Latin; ponve, Saxon; forte, French 


— 
p | | as a f0rtculli 
| againſt the importunity of the 95 


7 5 j * 
ORTCUTLLIS, v. 4. [from the noun 


Within my mouth 


HT 
] To ar 5 — 
u have engaol'd m | 
my teeth and lips 
[ Portendo, Latin 


| exhorteth ww prevent fortended 


Me 1 aceuts, - 
tt by this hath enter'd, 8 
of lumber open wide 


tongue, 
Shakeſpeare, 
] To fore. 


ny a9 remained, he 


manl fold ae 
by Which'enter our eh 


| Milton, 
n is put out, 
the te} comets d ages ef Me 
ko fouls 1 hay 7 Bins bh 
NT. 1. . [portemium, Latin 
ces ate theſee : 


hath my lord in hand, . ; 

t. F \ haheſpeare' 

god ſoretolq . 
Free 


nus. 
9 Omen of ill; 


by dire portents the 
» the faireſt of the 


1. Foretokenin, i 


pay two thouland | 

Herten.] 
Shaboſpeare 
colouts of the rai 's Hamlet, 
virtue, not externa 


Who Jede to'prv ow 3 wonderful, In an i 


imfelf great by hie 
vally Punithed wi 


— ants 


temptudu pore, that 


e 
*. a, 8 * 
in form. an 4 


from ports, Latin, 
Charge of tho gate. | 
moe. Shatgfh, | 


y Chanu- 


ere 


[to be let 
| 


ſer. 


Milton. 


More. 


den. 


Ore 


and as often lie,» . 
Lala. o 9 


It is with kings ſometi h porrer 
800d friend, ce parks | 


oſtle one againſt the o 


ther, yet remain 
y Porter, who can 
Who waits at a gate 


J. [from Porter, ] 


Fours E. n, /; A breviary 
Po'tkTGLAve, . 


Erſe.] A ſword-be 
Pola TRA VE. } x. 
Pola rREVE. 

8 gate, Obſolete. 

N from porr and 
$ 


Po'kttracs, #. 


» [ porter and 


windows in a 
Po'kTico. 5. P 
Herti ue, French. 
he rich their wealth beſtow 


Where ſafe from ſho 
ee from tempoſts for 
N. . J. | porti 
Theſe are parts of his ways 
him? | | IN 
Like favour find the Iri 

, a portion of our Rate, 

And ſoldiers haye t 


bole.] Holeg on U 
the 2 
orticus, Latin e 


Y may be born in 
| air weather wait, 
a, French; Fottio, La 


but how ede a porti 3 
with like fate Job 


portion in the fame, Wu. 
fel Ur, 
ſome in another. * ya; lome in 


Portion of the war 
Preſs'd on, and (hoo 


In compaſs of their 
to your ſhare would full! 


th 

with a poetical benius, what 
HD 

make a part of their Pa mr 


When he conſiders the 


moderate convenience, R 
- ults are eaſily'to be remedied with a very 


3. Part of an inheritance given to a chil 


Po'x ION. V. a. 


1. To divide; 


. Ihe gods 
The lots of princes as © 


[from the noun. 


h 
Argos the ſeat of i reign rule 1 Chole, 


here my-Ulyſles and U 
rtion to his ttibes the 

ow with a fortune, 

Him portion'd maids | 
and the old who reſt, 

0 m Portion.) One that divi 

Po'rTLINESs, . * Dignity of mien ; 

grandeur of demean 


Such pride his praiſe; ſuch 


ance of all enemies 


with fineneſs, ſeeml 
edneſs, how can the lang 
neſs ? ; 


Po'x TT x. adj. 
1. Grand of mien. 
1»... Rudely thou'wron 
In fading fault with 


Spenſer, 
delightfulnefs, Muc 
d currantneſs with fy. 
than moſt full of (ſweet 


N my dear heart's deft, 


| Do overpeer the perty 


prince, and good! 


Shakeſpeare, 
tpulent; of a cheerful look, a 


Brown, den 


Dryden, 


noſti 
ll ſenſe. 
Milton. 


. 


{ 


LY 


hoſe of the ci 
\ ortmanteau, Fr.] A cbel 


es are carried. 
ry one of my portmanteaus ; but he laighed 


5 
uage, a ſhip is fad to 
es with her yards 


J. [pertratt, Fr.] A pi 


of little uſe in portraits, or the 
ſo neither Is Kin the cha of 
ways to be drawn with foe (peck 
deſcribed in — 1 
ſtrong, proportiona 

drawn, it muſt deſerve the praiſe mr 


raiſe and improve his ſubje 
than by approaching 
nite ery peculiarithes in the face, an 
* thmparaty fahion to one more'permanatt 
it no ideas of mearneſ from i 


burgeſs, as t 
PorTMAa'nTEAy, 
or bag in which clo 

I defired him to ca 


'Po'r To: 


own to the deck, 
ORTRAILT, a, 


Ag thls idea of, perſection is 
\  Jemblances of particular perſons 

i d tragedy, Which are al 
Chas they have been 


nnd Were his picture woll 


CHEE 


he has no other means 
. leaves out all the mf 


whic has annexed to 
this «4 to 212 N, en 
"_— oe > the grace, and, we may 
$ the gentrdlairy. than in 
4 7 N f N. Ne. from the 
aw z. to portray, It is 
| ens | 4 
blaze and erwar not only 
1 bene Mew he mk 


add, the likeneſs, conlf 
—— the _—_— 


4. -þ wien, und 


POS 


ait in Arthur the image of a brave knight, —_ in 


vate moral virtues - I penſer. 
pero nb. u. J. pertraiturs, French; from for- 
bo ar pigure; painted reſemblance, | 
1 I the image of my cauſe I fee 
The portraiture of his. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Let ſome ſtrange myNerious dream, 740 52860 
Wave at his wings in alt) _—_ 
of lively portraiture diſplay d, 
Softly on my eye-lids laid. | Milton. 
dein was alſo the portrditure of u hart. Brown. | 
Her is the portraiture of our earth, drawn without flattery. 
This 1 , Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
-mouth'd portraiture | 


1 che fates her conſeſſors endure, 


pO'RTRAY. v. a. [ pourtraire, French.] 
5 


l deſcribe by pic | 
t; to deſeri picture. 
J. 19 por of Warwick's ragged ſtaff is yet to be ſeen portrayed in 
g laces of their church ſteeple. ; arews 
many a tile, and ſo portray upon it the city Jeruſalem. Ezekiel. 
T 85 Phenix queen was there portray'd too bright, 
Beauty alone could beauty take ſo right. Dryden. 
with pictures. 
t. T0 don en FE. eee, 
gous, with boaſtful argument portray d. | Milton. 
; 3 . [from porter.) A female guardian 
51 a gate. anitrix. W 


| \ 

; rireſs of hell-gate reply d. _ Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 

= 2 on, = Faithful 8 e 

Admits us in to ſtorm the fortreſs ; 
While like a cat with walnuts ſhod, N e N 

Stumbling at ev*ry ſtep ſhe trod. Swift's Miſcellanies. 

Po'pw1G LE. 1. . A tadpole or young frog not yet 


That black and round f ce began to grow oval, a while 

the head, the ej es, the ow - be diſcernible, and an laſt 1 
ich the ancients called gyrinus, we a porwigle or tadpole. 

9 : Brown's FVulgar Errours, 


Pony. 44. [ poreux, French; from pore.) Full of 


F no the court arriv'd, th' admiring fon | 
Beholds the vaulted roofs of pory ſtone, Dryden. 
4 POSE. w. 4. [from ef, an old word relle 
heavineſs or ſtupe faction. Se poſe, Saxon. Shiner. 
To puzzle; to gravel; to 12 to a ſtand or ſtop. 
4 Learning was Pot d, philoſophy was ſet, 
Sophiſters taken in a fiſher's net. Herbert. 
How God's eternal ſon ſhould be man's brother, ö 
Poſeth his proudeſt intellectual power. Craſhaw. 
The only remaining queſtion to me I confeſs is a poſing one. 
Hammond. 
As an evidence of human infirmities, I ſhall give inſtances of 
cur intellectual blindneſs, not that I deſign to poſe them with thoſe 
common enigmas of magnetiſm. Glanville. 
Particularly in learning of languages, there is leaſt occafion for 
ſug of childrens Locke on Education. 
1. To appoſe ; to interrogate. 
She in the preſence of others poſed him and ſifted him, thereby 
ty try whether he were indeed the very duke of Vork or no. Bacon. 
Po's:n. 1. J. [from po/e.] One that aſketh queſtions 
to try capacities; an examiner, | | 
He that queſtioneth much, ſhall learn much; but let his queſ- 
non not be troubleſome, for that is fit for a poſers 
por ED. adj, [ pofitus, Latin. It has the appearance 


of a participle preter. but it has no verb.] Placed; | 


ranged, 

155 the principle that ſets on work theſe organs is nothing elſe 
but the modification of matter, or the natural motion thereof thus, 
or thus poſited or diſpoſed, is moſt apparently falſe. Hale. 

Post“ rion. 3. J. | r French; peſitio, Latin. ] 
1. Kate of being P aced ; ſituation, 

lron having ſtood long in a window, being thence taken, and by 
the help of a cork. balanced in water, where it may have a free mo- 
bility, will bewray a kind of inquietude till it attain the former po- 

In. Morton. 

They are the happieſt regions for fruits, by the excellence of 
ſoil, the poſition of mountains, and the frequency of ſtreams, Temple. 

Since no one ſees all, and we have different proſpects of the 
ſame thing, according to our different poſitions to ir, it is not in- 

congruous to try whether another may not have notions that eſcaped 
him, Loc ke. 
By varying the poſition of my eye, and moving it nearer to or 
tie Fa alen beam of ih ſun's light, the colour of the 
ſun's refleRted light conſtantly varied upon the ſpeculum as it did 
vpn my eye. Newton's Opticks. 
Place ourſelves in ſuch a poſition toward the object, or place the 
objett in ſuch a Poſition toward our eye, as may give us the cleareſt 
repreſentation of itz for a different poſition greatly alters the ap- 
feu ance of bodies. Watts's Logick. 
2, Principle laid down. 

Of any offence or fin therein committed againſt God, with what 
comic ence can ye accuſe us, when your own poſitions are, that the 
tlings we obſerve ſhould every one of them be dearer unto us than 
len thouſand lives ? Hoober. 

let not che proof of an tions depend on the ions that fol- 
low, but Na, on thoſe tt go before. Watts. 

Advancement of any principle. 

A fallacious illation is to conclude from the p?/irtion of the ante- 
Cent unto the {o/ition of the conſequent, or the remotion of the 
wnlequent to the remotion of the antecedent. 

4 [In grammar, } The ſtate of a vowel placed before 


wo conſonants, as pômpous; or a double conſonant, 
U axle, i 


Pos rion AL. adj, [from poſition.) Reſpecting poſi- 


tion, 


— _— 


The leaves of cataputia or ſpurge plucked upwards or downwards, 
KMtorming their operations by purge or vomit, as old wives till do 
ach, is a ſtrange conceit, aleribing unto plants nee, opera- 
8 Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
VSITIVE, adj, | pofitivus, Latin; pet i,, French. ] 
| Not negative; capable of being affirmed ; real; 

abſolute, 

The 


| power or bloſſom is a poſitive good, although the remove of 


o give place to the fruit, be a comparative good. Bacon. 
It is well and truly ſaid in ſchools, in fin there isnothing poſitive; 
{tis a want of that which ought to be, or ſubſiſt, partly in the 


* 7 © © Sa & Bd 


at — ot man, and partly in the actions of nature. Perkins. 
- "grey carries ſomewhat more of poſitive in it than impenetia- 
J N 


» Which is negative; and is perhaps more a conſequence of ſo- 
Ii than ſolldity itſelf, 5 5 5 Locke. 
Vhatloever doth or can exiſt, or be conſidered as one thing, is 
and fo not only ſimple ideas and ſubſtances, but modes 

Ver i þr/iriwe beings, though the parts, of which they conſiſt, are 
alien relative one to another. * Locke. 

4 olute; particular; direct; not implied. 

10 or poſitive words, that he would not bear arms againſt king 
ys l lon, though the words ſeem calm, yet it was a plain and 
1 Do Were ruling of the king's title. „ Bacon, 
Taken] 3 ready to lay down notions with conh- 

ce; ſtubborn in opinion. | | 


the 1 


ͤ— — — 


Pope. 
He delineates and gives us the portraiture of a perfect orator. 1 90 f 


Bacon. 


Brown. ; 


” 
* * 

- — * 

= o 

” — 


U am ſometimes doubting, nen I might be feſriwe, 
times confident out of ſeaſn. | 


4. Settled by arbitrary appointment. 
In laws, that which is natural, bindeth univerſally ; that which 
is poſitive, not ſo. | Hooker, 


which be ofitive ; poſitive laws are either permanent or elſe change- 


made. | Hooker. 

The law is called poſitive, which is not inbred, imprinted, or 
infuſed, into the heart of man, by nature or grace 3 but is impoſed 
by an external mandate of a lawgiver, having authority to command. 


bite. 
Laws are but pofitive ; love's, pow'r we ſee, 2 
| Is nature's ſanction, and her firſt decree, Dryden. | 
'5. Having the power to enact any law. 


Not to conſent to the enacting of ſach a law, which has no view 
beſides the general good, unleſs another law ſhall at the ſame time 
paſs, with no other view but that of advancing the power of one 
party alone; what is this but to claim a poſitive voice, as well as a 

ative b 


6. Certain; aſſured: as, he was poſitive as to the fakt. 


Po'srT1vBLY. adv. [from pofitive.] 


1. Abſolutely ; by way of direct poſition, 


The good or evil, whi 

evil comparatively, and not poſitively or fimply. 
2. Not negatively. : "7 | 
It is impoſſible that any ſucceſſive duration ſhould be aQually 


__ poſitively infinite, or have infinite ſucceſſions already gone and 
paſt. 


3. Certainly; without dubitation. 
Glve me ſome breath, ſome little pauſe, 
Before I poſitively ſpeak in this. Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 


Bacon. 


could not poſſibly be written by any other. 
4. Peremptorily; in ſtrong terms. 


lity and meekneſs to all men. 
Po'siTIvEN ESS. . / [from poſitive.] 
1. Actualneſs; not mere negation. 


of omiſſion is in the habitude of the will only. 
2. Peremptorineſs z confidence. 


* 


This peremptorineſs is of two ſorts ; the one a magiſterialneſs in 


the one we impoſe upon men's und 
faith. 


confidence. A low word. 


and convincing force, and let it be ſtrongly pronounced too. Watts. 


which any thing 1s placed, 


dice, and ſuppoſing all other things, which did concur to the pro- 


doubt but in this caſe the caſt is neceſſary. Bramball. 


little baſon; a porringer; a ſkillet. 

To make proof of the incorporation. of 
quantity, and alſo whether it yield no ſoilineſs more than ſilver; 
and again, whether it will endure the ordinary fire, which belongeth 
to chaffing-diſhes, pofnets, and ſuch other ſilver veſſels. Bacon, 


PO'SSE. n. J. [Latin.) An armed power; from poſe 
comitatizs, the power of the ſhires. -A low word. 
The poſſe comitatis, the power of the whole county, is legally 
committed unto him. Bacon. 
As if the paſſion that rules, were the ſheriff of the place, and 
came off with all the poſſe, the underſtanding is ſeized, Locke. 


To POSSE'SS. v. a. [ pofefſus, Latin; poſſeder, Fr.] 
1. To have as an owner; to be malter of; to enjoy or 
occupy actually. e 
She will not let inſtructions enter | | 
Where folly now poſſeſſes. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
Record a gift, 
Here in the court, of all he dies pq, 
Unto his ſon, 
2. To ſeize; to obtain. | 
The Engliſh marched towards the river Eſke, intending to poſſeſs 
a hill called Under-Eſke. 1 Hayward. 
3- To give poſſeſſion or command of any thing; to 
make maſter of. It has of before that which is poſ- 
ſeſled ; ſometimes anciently with, 
Is he yet poſſeſt, 
How much you would? — 
—Ay, ay, three thouſand ducats. 
This man, whom hand to hand I flew in fight, 
May be pof:ed 2vith ſome ſtore of crowns. Shakeſpeare. 
This poſſe/Jes us of the moſt valuable bleſſing. of human life, 
friendſhip. Government of the Tongue. 
Seem I to thee ſufficiently poſſiſs'd 
Of happineſs or not, who am alone 
rom all eternity ? Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
each party, by confederacy between them. Boyle. 
The intent of this fable is to poſſeſs us of a juſt ſenſe of the vanity 
of theſe craving appetites. L' Eftrange. 
Whole houſes, of their whole deſires , 


Are often ruin'd at their own requeſt. Dryden. 
Of fortune's favour long pals 
He was with one fair daughter only bleſs'd. Dryden. 


the kingdom of Naples, the dutchy of 


We poiſed ourſelves 0 
1 France in Italy. Addiſon. 


Milan, and the avenue 0 


all the advantages of external condition, Solomon cou 
happineſs. x 
4. To fill with ſomething fixed. * 5 
It is of unſpeakable advantage to pg. our minds with an habi- 
tual good intention, and to aim all our thoughts, words, and actions 
at ſonie laudable end. 3 |» Addiſon. 
Thoſe, under the great officers, know every little eaſe that is 
before the great man, and if they are poſſyſed with honeſt minds, 


Prior. 


will conſider poverty as a recommendation. 12 Addiſon. 
5. To have power over, as an unclean ſpirit. | 
Beware what ſpirit rages in your breaſt ; ON 
For ten inſpir'd, ten thouſand are pH Roſcommon. 
Inſpir'd within, and yet pſſs'd without. Cleaveland. 
1 think, that the man is poſſeſſed. | Swift. 
6. To affect by inteſtine power. 6H 
e ror ths pls 6; 
nd ſpeaks not to himſelf, but WI ri 8 
That — at ſelf · breath. Shokelp. Troilus and Creff das 
Let not your ears deſpiſe my tongue, | 
Which ſhall poſes them with the heavieſt found | 
That ever yet they heard. 4 Shakeſpeare. 


and ſome- | 


| Rymer, 

| Some poſitive perſiſting fops we know, | 

| That, if once wrong, will needs be always ſo 

| But you, with pleaſure, own your errors paſt, | 
| And make each day a critick on the laſt, ' Pope. | 


Although go laws but poſtrive be mutable, yet all are not mutable |- 


able, according as the matter itſelf is, concerning which they were 


Swift. | 


is removed, may be eſteemed good or | 


Bentley. | 


It was abſolutely certain, that this part was poſitively yours, and 
Dryden. ; 


I would aſk any man, that has but once read the bible, whether | 
the whole tenor of the divine law does not Fofitively require humi- | 
; = + Spratt. | 


The peſtiveneſt of fins of commiſſion lies both in the habltude of | 
the will and in the executed act too; whereas the poſitiveneſs of fins || 
| Norris. | 


matters of opinion, the other a poſitiveneſs in relating matters of fact; in | 
andings, in the other on their | 
Government of the Tongue. | 

Pos iT IVI TY. 2. . [from pofirive.] Peremptorineſs; | 


Courage and poſitivity are never more neceſſary than on ſuch an | 
occaſion ; but it is good to join ſome argument with them of real 


Po's1TuRE. m./, [ poſitura, Latin.) The manner in 


Suppoſing the peſtture of the party's hand who did throw the | 
duction of that caſt; to be the very ſame they were, there is no 


Po'sxuT. 1. /. [from baſfinet, French. Skinner.) A 


filver and tin in equal | 


Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. | 


1 hope to poſſeſs chymiſts and corpuſcularians of the advantages to 


Endowed with the greateſt perfections of nature, and peed of | 
not find 


p O 8 


Pet with rumours full of idle dreams, nue 
Not ing. what they fear, but full of fear. Shakgſpeares 
What fury, O ſon, | 1155 
Poles thee, to bend that mortal dart 
Againft thy father's head ? © Milton's Paradiſe Loft 


With the rage of all their race Paſeh, 
p Stung to the 7. er, ſtart 5 reſt. * 1 ky 
OSSE'S810N. 1. . [ poſſeffron, French'; peſſeſto, Latin. 
1. The ſtate of LM or having in LEE hands 

or power; property. 2 | 
He ſhall inherit her, and his generation ſhall hold her in Poſeſone 
: | F Eccluss Iv. 1 
In f aiſſon ſuch, not only of right, ; | 


1 
. 


I call you. We Milion. 
2. The thing poſſeſſed. „ | 
Do nothing to loſe the beſt poſuſion of life, that of honout and 
truth, _ | hd EEE Temple. 


A man has no tight over another's life; by his having a property 
in land and poſſeſſions. * Locle. 
3. Madneſs cauſed by the internal operation of an un- 
clean ſpirit. | 
To Poss ESsSLOR. 
ſale te. 0 
Sundry more gentlemen this little hundred poſſeſſeth and poſeſ- 
foneth. | | N ech Caretu. 
Poss zIss1oN ER, n. / [from Fo/efffon.] Maſter; one 
that has the power or property of any thing. 
They were people, whom whe been of old freemen and poſſeſ=. 
fioners, the Lacedemonians had conquered, = Sidney. 
Poss xss VE. adj. [ pofſeious, Lat.] Having poſſeſſion. 
Po'sszssoRT. adj. | poſoſoire,. French; from. poſt/+.] 
Having poſſeſſion, | : 
This he. detains from the ivy much againſt his will; for he 
| ſhould be the true pff ry lord therook, | Howel. 
Possr's80UR. n. //. 


v. a, Toinveſt with property. Ob- 


Pofeffor, Latin; peur, Fr.] 

Owner; maſter; proprietor. 5 5 

Thou profoundeſt hel! PR 

Receive thy new poſſeſſer. * Serra — "i 

A conſiderable difference lies between the honour of, men for 

natural and acquired excellencies and divine graces, that thoſe, having 

more of human nature in them, the honour doth more ditectly 
redound to the peer of them. 


ut . Stilling fleet. 
| *Twas the intereſt of thoſe, who thirſted after the poſſeſhank of 
9 


-, 


4 
the clergy, to repreſent the poſſeſſors in as vile colours as the could. 
| | 4.0, Atterbury's Sermons 
Think of the happineſs of the prophets and apoſtles, ſaints and 
martyrs, Who are now rejoicing in the preſence of God, and fee 
themſelves port of eternal glory. . 
Po'sszT. 2. / [poſca, Lat.] Milk curdled with v 
or any acid, _ 15 1421 
We'll have a poet at the latter end of a ſea · coal fire. 
In came the bridemaids with the pet, 


TV» 
ne 


| 'Shakeſp. 


The bridegroom eat in ſpight. OE Ing 
I allowed him medicated broths, pofſet ale, and pearl 


EY {paring diet did her health aſſure; 
Or ſick, a pepper palſet was her cure. Dryden. 
iting with paſſe drink, in 
48 Foyer on the Humours. 
n it is diminiſhed by the too great uſe of 
fleſh meats, by gruels Wk it drin. Arbutbnot. 
To Possszr. v. a, [from the l To turn; to 
curdle: as milk with acids. Not uſed 1 
Swift as quickcſilver it courſes through 
The nat' ral gates and allies of the body ; _ 
And, with a ſudden vigour, it doth poſer 
And curd, like eager droppings into milk, ns 
The thin and wholeſome blood. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Poss1B1LITY, n. J. ¶ pofſibilite, French.) The power 
of being in any manner; the ſtate of being poſſible. 
There is no let, but that as often as thoſe books are read, and 
need fo requireth, the ſtile of their differences may exprefly be 
mentioned to bar even all ane of error. Hcaler. 
th poſſi 2 


| ; TT 
Aro * 
Wiſeman's Surgery. 


The cure of the ſtone conſiſts in vom 
which althea roots are boiled. | 
Increaſe the milk when 


* —— 


= —_— Ä— - 


Brother, ſpeak w r 
And do not break into theſe woeful extremes. A e 
When we have for the proof of any thing ſome of the higheſt 
kinds of evidence, in this caſe It lu not the ſuggeſtion of a mere 
poſſibility that the thing may be otherwiſe, that ought to be any 
ſufficient cauſe of doubting, - «+ Hibs ' Wilkins» 
Conſider him antecedently to his creation, while he yet lay in 
the barren womb of nothing, and only in the nuntber of Poſibilifes $\ 
and conſequently could have nothing to recommend him to Chritt's 
affection. South. 


A bare poſſibility, that a thing may be or not be, is no juſt cauſe 


— — 4 


— — _ 


of doubting whether a thing be or not. Tillotſon. 
According to the, multifariouſneſs of. this imitability, ſo are the 
' Poſſibilities of being. | Morris. 


Example not only teaches us our duty, but convinces us of the 

Pelſibility of our imitation. Ropers's Sermons.” 

PO'SSIBLE. adj. [ pofible, French; poſſibilis, Latin.] 

Having the power to be or to be done; not contrary 
to the nature of things. 

Admit all theſe impoſſibilities and great abſurdities to be le 

and convenient. un bugiſte. 

With men this is impoſſible, but with God all things ate pe/ibles 

Matthewwy.-xix, 26. 

All things are p9ible to him that believeth© © Mark, ix. 23. 

Firm we ſubſiſt, but poſſible to ſwerve. „Milton. 

He muſt not ſtay within doors, for fear the houſe ſhould fall 

upon him, for that is pgſſible : nor muſt he go out, leſt the next 

man that meets him ſhould kill him, for that is alſo 7 

; Ant. 

It will ſcarce ſeem pyſible, that God ſhould engrave prificiples in 

men's minds in words of uncertain fignification, * Locke. 

Set a pleaſure tempting, and the hand of the Almighty viſibly 

prepared to take vengeance, and tell whether it be poſſible for py 

| oc 


* 
z 


wantonly to offend againſt the law, . he. 
Po's81BLY. adv. [from peſſible.] 
1. By any power really exiſting, 
Within the compaſs of which laws, we do not only comprehend 
whatſoever may be eaſily known to belong to the duty of al men, 
but even whatſoever may po/ibly be known to be of that quality. 


Hooker. 
Can we poſſibly his love deſert ? Milton. 
2. Perhaps; without abſurdity. 5 4 
Poſſibly he might be found in the hands of the earl of Eſſex, but 
he would be dead firſt. Clarendon. 
Arbitrary power tends to make à man a bad ſovereign, ' who 
might poſſibly have been a good one, had he been inveſted with an 
authority circumſcribed by laws. Addiſon. 
POST. . /. | pofte, French; equis pofitis curſor.) 
1. A haſty meſlenger; a courier who comes and goes 
at ſtated times; commonly a letter carrier, 
In certain places there be always ffeſn pet to carry that farther 
which is brought unto them by the other. Abbot.” 
Thes Fl rake up, the peſt unſanRified 
Of murth'rous lechers. Shakeſpeare's King Laar. 

I fear my Julia would not deign my lines, 
Receiving them by ſuch a worthleſs pelt. Shakeſpeare. 
out of the 


A cripple in the way out-travels a footman, or 7925 
| n's «5 pox 
ch 9 | 


"PF | Ben 
ſend you the fair copy of the poem on dulneſs, whi 


not care to 2 by the common poſt, 


2. Quick 


r * 


6. [Pi, Latin,] A 


2, Quick courſe or manner of travelling, This is the 
ſenſe in which it is taken: but the expreſſion ſeems 
elliptical : 4% ride poſt, is 70 ride as a poſt, or to ride in 
the manner of a poſt ; courir en pee; whence Shake- 
Jpeare, to ride in poſt, 

] brought my maſter news of Juliet's death, 
And then in y he came from Mantua a 
To this fame monument. Shakeſpeare's Rimeo and Juliet. 
Sent from Media poſt to Egypt. ton. 
He who rides oft through an unknown country, cannot diſtin- 
guiſh the ſituation of places. ; RNS Dryden. 

3. [P, Fr. from pit, Latin,] Situation; ſeat. 

Ihe waters riſe every where u — the 2 of = earth; _ 
en they had once ſeized on, they would never quit, 
ac 4 3 Theory of the Earth. 


4. Military tation, | 
See before the gate what ſtalking ghoſt 


Commands the guard, what ſentrles keep the peſt? Dryden. 
As 1 watgh'd the gates, F 

Lodg d on my %, a herald is arriv* 3 

From Ceſar's camp. Addiſon's Cato. 


Whatever ſpirit, careleſs of his charge, 
His g neglects, or leaves the fair at large, 
Shall fel arp VENgeance. Pope. 
Fach of the Grecian captains he repreſents conquering a ſingle 
Trojan, while Diomed encounters two at once; and when they are 
engaged, each in his diſtinRt poft, he only is drawn fighting in every 


quarters Pee. 


' Place; employment; office. 
; Ev So * bl 0 aſſigned to him, and in that ſtatlon he js 
well, if he can but thin himſelf ſo. L' Eftrange. 


Falſe men are not to be taken Into confidence, nor fearful men | 


Into a poſt that requires reſulutions L' Eftranges 
Wir a 4 man can never be qualified for any conſiderable 

jn the camp ; for courage and corporal force, unleſs joined with 
conduct, the vival cflects of contemplation, are no more fit to com · 


mand than a tempeſt, Collier. 
N While 18 my lord, the rural ſhades admlre, 
And from Britannia's publick /t retire, 
Me into foreign realms my fat» conveys. Addiſon. 


Certain laws, by ſuff*rers 2 5 unjuſt, 
Deny d all poſs of profit or of truſt. Pope. 
Many thouſands there are, who determine the juſtice or madneſs 
of national adminiſtragtians, whom neither God nor men ever ee 
| fied for ſuch a poſt of Judgment, 4711. 
piece of timber ſet erect. 
he blood they ſhall ſtrike on the two fide % and upper poſt of 
the houſe, | Exodus, xil. 7. 
\  Fir-trees, cypreſſes, and cedars being, by a kind of natural 
vigour Inflexibie dowt warde, we thereby fitteſt for pets or pillars, 
ae en wee 
1s equivocal; it is a piece of timber, or a (wift meſſenger. 
9 E Watts Logick 


To Posr, v. u. | po/er, French; from the noun, ] To 


travel with ſpeed, 
1 125 day and night to meet you. Shakeſpeare, 
wh | you prelently take horſe with him, 
And with all ſpeed peft with him tow'rds the North? Shakeſp. 
Poft (peedily to my lord, your huſband, | 
$hew him this letter, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Moſt wicked ſpeed, to 70 | 
With ſuch dexterity to inceſtuous ſheets, 
'Then this, then that man's aid, they crave, implore 
Poſt here tur help, ſeek there their followers, aniel, 
The Turkiſh one preſently took horſe, which was there in 
readinely for him, and ee tuwards Conſtantinople with as much 
ſpeed as he could, Knoles, 
Themiſtocles made Xerxes pf = out of Greece, by giving out 
that the Grecians had a purpoſe to break his bridge of ſhips athwart 


the Helleſpont. f Bacen's Effays. 
'Thoutands at his bidding ſpeed, 
And ge o's&r land and ocean Without reſt. Milton. 
With longs and dance we celebrate the day 
At other times we reign by night alone, 
And poſting through the Kies purſue the moon. Dryden. 


No _ that pattorals N fallen into NN I ſee _ reader 
already unealy at this part of Virgil, counting t ey, and poffi 
to the nels. 1 22 
This only objeQt of my real care, 
lo ſome few poſting Catal hours is hurl'd 
From wealth, from pew'r, from love, and from the world. 
F , Prior. 
To Pos r. v. 4. 
1. To fix opprobriouſly on poſts, 
Many gentlemen, for their integrity in thelr votes, were, by 
poſting their names, expoſtd to the popular calumny and fury, 


King Charles, 
On paln of being e to your ſorrow, 
Fail not, at four, to meet me. | Granville, 
2. | Poſter, French,} To place; to ſtation; to fix, 

"The conſcious prieft, who was tuborn'd before, 
Stood ready U Mat the poſtern door. 70 yden. 
He that proceeds upon other principles in his enquiry into any 
(ences, puts melt on that fide, and pots bimielt in a party, 
which he will not quit till he be beaten out; Few 
Whon a man is pofted in the tation of a miniſter, he is ture, 
beſides the natural fatigue of it, to incur the envy of tome, and the 

«\{pleature of others. | Addijon's Freebolder, 
3. 10 regilter methodically ; to tranſcribe from one 
book iato another, A term common among mer- 
chants, 

You have not 17 5 your books theſe ten yeatsz how ſhould a 
man keep ie aftairs even at this rate? Arbuthnot, 
4+ To delay. Obſolete, 

| have not ſtopt mine ears to their demands, 
Nor e off ther ſults with flow delays ; 
"Then why (honld they love Edward more than me? Shale. 
Po'sTAut. #./. [from pot.) Money paid for couvey- 
ance of a letter, N 
Fifty pownds for the poftage of a letter] to fend by the church, Is 
the devieſt road in Chriſtendom. | Dryden, 
Po'srhoy. #./. [ pet and boy.) Courier; boy that 
rides poſt, 
This genius came thither in the ſhape of a Mey, and cried out, 
that Mons was relieved. - TJ ares 
To Pos DATE. V., 4, [ pot, after, Latin, and date. 
o date later than the real time. 


Pos rote VIA ag). | peft and devi, Lat.] Poſte. 
riour to the flood. | 

Take " view ot the prililuwiee Nate of this our globe, how it 
hath fived tor theſe laſt tour thouſand years. Mrdward. 

PostDt.uu Ian „ . | poft and dilavinm, Lat.] One 
that lived fince the flood, : ] 

The avivdiluvians Med a thouſand years and as for the age of 
the ebe tor lome eentuiley, the annals of Phenicia, Fgypt, 
and China, agree with the tenor of the ſacred history. Cree“ Gol, 

osten, «./; [from pet.) A courier; one that tra- 
vols hattily. 
Weird fitters hand in hund, 
A * RE. and land, 
us 4% go about, Shatypeare'r Macherb, 
POSTERIOR. ag. [ pefferier, Latin; DPftericar, Fr.] 


Shatkeſpeare, | 


Os 


1. Happening after ; placed after; following. 
Where the anterior body giveth way, as faſt as the peftericy cometh 
on, it maketh no noiſe, be the motion never ſo great. Bacon. 
No care was taken to have this matter remedied by the explana- 
tory articles poſterior to the report. | diſin. 
Heſiod was poſterior to Homer. Broome. 
This orderly diſpoſition of things includes the ideas of prior, 
Poſterior, and ſimultaneous. Watts's Logick. 
2. Backward. 
And now had fame's poſterior trumpet blown, 
And all the nations ſummon'd. a ' Pope. 
PosTR'R1ORs. A. J. [ peſteriora, Latin.) The hinde 


arts. 
f To raiſe one hundred and ten thouſand pounds, is as vain as that 
of Rabelals, to ſqueeze out wind from the poftericrs of a ma 
roi ft. 
PosTER1O'RITY, 2. J. [ poſteriorits, Fr. from pefferior. ] 


The ſtate of being after; oppoſite to priority. 
Although the condition of ſex and poſterioricy of creation might 
extenuate the error of a woman, yet it was inexcuſable in the man. 
| Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
here muſt be a pyſeriority in time of every compounded body, 
to theſe more ſimple bodies out of which it is conſtituted, Hales 
Pos1rgrITY. n. J. [ pofterits, French; poſteritas, Lat.] 
Succeeding generations ; deſcendants: oppoſed to 
anceſtors, | 
It was ſaid, 
It ſhould not ſtand In thy poſterity 3 
But that myſelf ſhould be the father 
Of many kings. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Since arms avail not now that Henry's dead, 
Pofterity await for wretched years. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Peſterity inform'd by thee might know. Milton. 
Their names ſhall be tranſmitted to poſterity, and ſpoken of 
through all future ages. Cmalridge' Sermons. 
To the unhappy, that unjuſtly bleed, ; 
| Heav'n gives 59510 t' avenge the deed. Pope. 
They were fallible, they were men; but if poſterity, fallible as 
they, grow bold and daring, where the other would have trembled, 
let them look to it. Waterland. 
Po'sTERN, A. J. [ poterne, French; pofterne, Dutch ; 


Janua poſtica, Latin.] A ſmall gate; a little door. 
Ere dawning light 
Diſcover'd had the world to heaven wide, 
He by a privy poſtern took his flight, 


That of no envious eyes he mote be ſpy d. Spenſer, 
Go on, good Eglamour, | 
Out at the poſtern by the abby wall. Shakeſpeare. 
By broken byways did 1 inward paſs, | 
And in that window made a poftern wide. Fairfax. 


Theſe iſſued into the baſe court through a privy peſlern, and 
ſharply viſited the aſſallants with halberds. Hayward. 
Great Britain hath had by his majeſty a ſtrong addition; the 
proſtern, by which we were ſo often entered and ſurpriſed, is now 
made up. ; Raleigh's Eſſays. 
The conſcious prieſt, who was ſuborn'd before, 
Stood ready poſted at the poſtern door. Dryden. 
If the nerves, which are the conduits to convey them from with. 
out to the audience in the brain, be ſo diſordered, as not to per- 
form their functions, they have no poſtern to be admitted by, no 
other ways to bring themſelves into view. | Locke. 
A private psflern opens to my gardens, 
'Through which the beauteous captive might remove. Rowe. 
PosTExX1'STENCE. #. J. [ poſt and exiſtence.) Future 
exiſtence, | 

As Simonides has expoſed the vicious part of women from the 
doctrine of pre-exiſtence, ſome of the ancient philoſophers have 
ſatirized the vicious part of the human ſpecies, from a notion of the 
foul's pſtexiftence. Addiſon, 
FORE x ACKNRY. . J. [ poſt and backney.) Hired poſt- 

Orles. n 

Eſpying the French ambaſſador with the king's coach attending 
him, made them balk the beaten road and teach poſtbackneys to leap 
hedges. Motion. 
PosTHA'STR. mn. J. ¶peſt and bafte.] Haſte like that 
of a courier, h | 

This is 

'The ſource of this our watch, and the chief head 
Of this peſtbaſte and romage in the land, 

The duke : 
Requires your haſte, peſtbaſte appearance, 
Ev'n on the inſtant. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 

This man tells us, that the world waxes old, though not in poſt- 
haſte. Hakewvill on ee 
Po'srnoRs8, . J [| poſt and bor/e.] A horſe ſtationed 
for the uſe of couriers. | 

He lay under a tree, while his ſervants were getting freſh peſt- 
Bee for him. Sidney. 

He cannot live, I hope; and muſt not die, 
Till George be pack'd with peſtborſe up to heav'n. Shakeſpeare, 

Xayeus was forthwith beſet on every fide and taken priſoner, and 
by peſtberſer conveyed with all ſpeed to Conſt. utinople. Knolles. 
Po'srnousE. n. / pat and houſe.] Poſt- office; houſe 

where letters are taken and diſpatched. | 

An officer at the pe in London places every letter he takes 
in, in the box belonging to the proper road, Watts. 
Po 3THUMOUS, adj. [ pofbumus, Latin; poſthume, Fr.] 

Done, had, or publiſhed after one's death. 

In our preſent miſerable and divided condition, how juſt ſoever a 
man's pretenfions may be to a great or blameleſs reputation, he muſt, 
with regard to his p:fbumous charaCter, content himſelf with ſuch 
a conſideration, as induced the famous Sir Francis Bacon, after 
having bequeathed his ſoul to God, and his body to the earth, to 
leave his fame to foreign nations, Addiſon. 
Po'sr1CK, adj. [ . Latin.] Backward, 

The poftick and backward poſition of the feminine parts in qua 
drupeds, can hardly admit the ſubſtitution of maſculine generation. 
= Breton Vulgar Errours. 
O STIL. . /. [ pelle, French; pofrilla, Lat.] Gloſs; 
marginal notes. | 
To Pos ri, v. a. [from the noun.) To gloſs; to 
ilſuſtrate with marginal notes. | 
1 have (cen a book of account of Emplon's, that had the king's 
hand almoſt to every leaf by way of figning, and was in ſome places 

potidted in the margin With the king's hand. Bacon's Henry VII. 
Po'sS1iLLER. n. /. [from ei]! One who gloiles or 

illuſtrates with marginal notes, 

It hath been obſerved by many holy writers, commonly delivered 

by poſtiliers and commentators, Brown, 
Hence you phantaſtick Pſtillers in ſong, 

My text defeats your art, ties nature's tongue. 


5 Cleaveland. 
PosTI'L1ON, . % [ poftillon, French. ] 


1. One who guides the firſt pair of a ſet of ſix horſes 
in a coach, 
Let the p item nature mount, and let 
The coachman art be let. 
I amy wg of azts came to n 
N but none being vacant, modeſtly accepted - Bora 
2. One who guides a poſt chaiſe. 


PosTLIM1I"n40us, adj. [pofiliminixm, Latin.] Done 


Shakeſpeare, 


Cowley. 


or contrived ſubſequently, 


The reaſon why men are ſo ſhort and weak in ; 
tally, — come ty 
ends, but are forced to 
P [p — » ay 
O'STMASTER. 2. /. [poſt and ner. ul. 
charge of publick conveyance of Ty Ons Who hay 


A of Windj 


PPY Tevolution had ney. 


PoSTMER1 DIAN. adj. meridianus, Latz ; 
in the afternoon. g 2 5 + Latin,] Being 
Over-haſty digeſtion is the inconvenience of potmerid; 


, RB » ſleep, 
Po'sTOFFICE, n. J. [ pof ud eſe.) "Office hen . 
ters are delivered to the poſt; a poſthouſe, * 
If you don't ſend to me now and then, the Fe will 


me of no conſequence ; for I have no correſ but you 
If you are ſent to the ce with a letter, put it N 


To Pos rox RE. v. a, [ poſtpone, Latin viſt, 
1. To put off; to delay. $ Pofipoſer, r.] 
You would pefipone me to another reign, 

Till when you are content to be unjuſt, D 

an moſt trifling amuſement is ſuffered to Poſtpone the one 
Necenarys | 

2. To ſet in value below ſomething elſe : with q Tl 

All other conſiderations ſhould give way, and be poſtponed fn thi 


3 | e on Educati 
Po'sTSCRIPT. #. /. [ poft and ſeriprum, Latin,] The 
| paragraph added to the end of a letter, 

I think. he prefers the publick good to his private opinion ; 1 
therefore is willing his propoſals ſhould with freedom be pow or 
thus I underſtand his poſtſcript. L: 0 

One, when he wrote a letter, would put that which was my 
material in the poſtſcript. Bac Bf; 

The following letter I ſhall give my reader at length Kr 
either preface or poſtſcript. 3 Addiſen's Na 

Your ſaying that I ought to have writ « poftſeripe to Gay, 
makes me not content to write leſs than a whole letter, 5 l 

To PO'STULA'TE. v. a. [ poftulo, Lat. poftuler, Fr.] 
To beg or aſſume without proof. 

They moſt powerfully magnify God, who, not from Pofulared 
and precarious inferences, entreat a courteous aſſent, but from expe. 
riments and undeniable effects. an 

Pos rur ATE. 2. J. [ poſtulatum, Latin.) Poſition ſup- 
poſed or aſſumed without proof, 

This we ſhall induce not from poſtulates and intreated maxim, 
but from undeniable principles. Bron, 

Some have caſt all their learning into the method of mathema. 
ticians, under theorems, problems, and poſtulates, Watt, 

Pos TULATION. 2. J. ¶ poſtulatio, Latin; 1 
French; from poſtulate.) The act of uppoſing 
without proof ; gratuitous aſſumption, 

A ſecond peſtulation to elicit my aſſent, is the veracity of him 
that reports it. Hale's Origin of Mankind, 

Po'sTULATORY. adj. [from peffulate.] | 
1. Aſſuming without proof. 
2, Aſſumed without proof. | 

Whoever ſhall peruſe the phytognomy of Porta, and firidly 
obſerve how vegetable realities are forced into animal repreſentations, 
may perceive the ſemblance is but poſtulatory, Brown, 

Po'sTURE. . /. [( poſture, French; pofitura, Latin, ] 
1. Place; ſituation ; diſpoſition with regard to ſome- 
thing elſe, | 

Although theſe ſtudies are not ſo pleaſing as contemplations phy- 
ſical or mathematical, yet they recompence with the excellency of 

© their uſe in relation to man, and his nobleſt poſture and ſtation in 
this world, a ſtate of regulated ſociety. Hal. 

According to the poſture of our affairs in the laſt campaign, this 
prince could have turned the balance on either fide. Addifor. 

2. Voluntary collocation of the parts of the body with 
reſpe& to each other. 
He ſtarts, 
Then lays his finger on his temple z trait 
Springs out into faſt gait z then ſtops again, 
Strikes his breaſt hard, and then anon he caſts : 
| His eyes againſt the moon, in moſt ſtrange Poſturet. Kaieß. 
Where there are affections of reverence, there will be cn 0! 


reverence. 5 | Sou'h, 
The peflure of a poetick figure is the deſcription of his heroes in 
the performance of ſuch or ſuch an action. Dryden, 


In the meaneſt marble ſtatue, one ſees the faces, pyſurety un, 
and dreſs of thoſe that lived ſo many ages before us. Addis. 
3. State; diſpoſition. 7 | 2 
The lord Hopton left Arundel-caſtle, before he had put it into 
the good poſture he intended. 2 
1 am at the ſame point and ure 1 was, when they forced me 
to leave Whitehall, N . King Che. 
In this abject cure have ye ſworn 
T' adore the un oat TR; = 
The ſeveral euren of his devout ſoul in all conditions of li by b 
diſplayed with great ſimplicity. Att bury» 


To Po'sruRe. v. a. [from the noun. ] To put iu a0 


articular place or diſpoſition. Te 
4 He was raw with feſturing himlelf according to the dna 
the chirurgeons. | ; belly and e 
The gillfins are ſo foftured, as to move from back to 2 
contra. 


POSTULA'TUM. n. /. [Latin.] Poſition afſunce 
without proof, | 
Comal often refuted, are the ,um of fer e 
which they proceed as upon firit principles. ] One 
Po'$TUREMASTER, 2. J | poffure and mafer. of the 
who teaches or praQtiſes artificial contoruons 


When the ſtudents have accompliſhed ew bow mM 
they are to be delivered into the hands of a kind 0 poſtu oY 


Po'sy. . /. [contraQted from pech). ] 


1. A motto on a ring. 
A paltry rings 
That ſhe did give me, whole poſy Was, 
Like cutler' : mY 
bee e. Share Med t. 
You have choſen a very ſhort text to enlarge "nl the infcrip- 
ſoon expect to ſee a critick on the poly of u ring) 3 Adios 
tion of a medal. 3 
2. A bunch of flowers. Of unknown derivation 
With ſtore of vermeil roſes, Spea/ero 


To deck their bridegroom . among 
We make a difference n. thiſtles to 879 Serif 


and wearing them fo . a 
Par 1. J. pom ow ap all the ſenſes, and Date 

porte, Haddick. OE he fre. 

1. A veſſel in which ment is boiled on Toal 


4 


. 4. ; 
4 To preſerve beloved in pots. 


1. To incloſe in pots of earth. 


Gigantick hinds, as fs | 18 
To their buge Pol of boiling Ps N 1 * Dryden. 


ell to with eager Joy | 
yell ro hold liquids, | . 
' The woman left her water pot, and went her Way. Jobn. | 


— will lack and ſpoil their ware« Mortimer s Huſbandry. | 


up. | 
A 122 1 think his father loves him not, 152 
d have bim poiſon'd with a pot of ale. Shakeſpeare. 
Suppoſe your eyes ſent equal rays, 
Upon two diſtant pots of ale, 
Not knowing which was mild or ſtale, -. Prior, 
A ſoldier drinks his pot, and then offers payment. _ Swoiſt. 
To go to Por. 'To be deſtroyed or devoured. A 
low P by went firſt to pot, the goats next, and after them the 


little enough to keep life together. L'Eftrange. 
je money went into the lawyers pockets; then Jo 
J 10 borrow money upon the bank ſtock, now and then a farm 
wy pote Arbuthnat's Hiſtory of Jobn Bull, 
* from the noun. ] 


4 fowl and fiſh come in ſo faſt, 
Bae the firſt is out, the ſecond Rinks, 
And mouldy mother gathers on the brinks. Dryden. 


Pot them in natural, not forced earth; a layer of rich mould 


heneath, and about this natural earth to nouriſh the fibres, but not 


ſq as to touch 8 bulbs. 
a 

: ere up with moiſt ſand. EL 1 ortimer, 

POTABLE. adj. [ potable, French; potabilis, Latin. ] 

duch as may be drank; drinkable. 

Thou beſt of gold art worſt of gold, 

Other leſs fine in carrat, is more precious, 


Evelyn. 


Shakeſpeare, 


PLES, ahh His name, and high was his degree in heav'n. 
W N IT . above the high-water | N — e eee, OOO ws N 
1 fink. it as deep as the low- water mark ; and as the tide | * wi eqs & * 
act po i will Al with water freſh and potable . - rms bis wp _—_— | 
8 Rivers run potable gold. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | avid ** ring Pie 
The (aid potable gold ſhould be endued with a capacity of being 8 5 - 85 week. Tad 5 . 
nzglutinated and aſſimilated to the innate heat. Harvey. OTE NTIAL, 44%. potenciel, Fr. potentialis, Latin. 


Where ſolar beams 1 
Parch thirſty human veins, the damaſſe d meads 
Unfore'd diſplay ten thouſand painted flow'rs * _ 
Uſeful in potables. 3 
Starr 1. . [from porable.] Drinkableneſs. 
Po'TAGER. u. { [from pottage.] A porringer, 
An Indian diſh or potager, 


Grew's Muſeum. 

Poranoo, 1. J. A Weſt Indian pickle. | 

What lord of old would bid his cook prepare 
Mangos, potargo, champignons, caverre ? 


Po'rasn, 1. J. ¶ potaſſe, French. ] 


Potaſh, in general, is an impuie fixed alcaline falt, made by 
burning from vegetables: we have five kinds of this ſalt now in 


ule. 1. The German potaſh, fold under the name of pearlaſhes, 
2. The Spaniſh called barilia, made by burning a ſpecies of kali, 
which the Spaniards ſow. 3. The home-made potaſh, made from 
fem. 4. The Swediſh, and 5. Ruſſian kinds, With a volatile acid 


urdiſh ; potaſb is of great uſe to the manufacturers of ſoap and 

glak, to bleachers, and to dyers; the Ruſſian potaſp is Co 

preferabie. : Hill. 
Cheſhire rock-ſalt, with a little nitre, allum, and porefh is the 

flux uſed for the running of the plate-glaſs, _ 

Por Trion. 1. J. [ potatio, Latin. ] 

1, Drinking bout, | 

2, Draught, 


Roderigo, 
Whom love hath turned almoſt the wrong fide out, 
To Deſdemona hath to-night carouz'd | 
Potutions pottle deep. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
. Species of drink. : 
If 1 had a thouſand ſons, the firſt human principle I would teach 
them, ſhould be to forſwear thin fotations, and to addict themſelves 
th ſack, Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
bers ro. n, /; [I ſuppoſe an American word.] An 
eſculent root, | 
The red and white potatoes are the moſt common eſculent roots 
don in ule, and were originally brought from Virginia into Europe. 


On choiceſt melons and ſweet grapes they dine, 
And with potatoes ſat their wanton ſwine. Waller. 
The families of farmers live in filth and naſtineſs upon butter- 
Milk and potatoes, 
| leek to the Welch, to Dutchmen butter's dear, 
Of Iriſh ſwaing Potatoc is the chear; / 
Oats for their feaſts the Scottiſh ſhepherds grind, 
"ret turnips are the food of Blouselind; 
While ſhe loves turnips, butter I'll deſpiſe, 
” Nor leeks, nor oatmeal, nor potaree prize. Cay. 
0TBELLIED, adj. I pot and belly.) Having a ſwoln 
paunch, 
Lv. . / 


He will find himſelf a forked ſtradling animal and a fotbelly. 


= Arbuthnot and Pope, 
toren. w. a. [ pocher, French, to thruſt out the eyes 
u with the thumb.] 


To thruſt; to puſh, 
Where 
| thought to cruſh him in an equal force, 
True ſword to fword ; I'll porch at him fome way, 
Or wrath or craft may get him. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
. Pacher, Fr. 
«monly written poach. 
" great wounds, it is neceſſary to obſerve a ſpare diet, as pana - 
3A fetched eggz this much availing to prevent inflammation. 
Fre : ppl Surgery. 
8 Niox. . /. A fellow drinker; a good 
*0W at carouſals. 


otver. a, /. [ potentia, Latin. 
\ Poner influence ; authority. J 


Now arrivi 

11 of potency and ſway 0 thi ſtate, 
Fi ſhould Rill malignantly remain 
de foe to the plebeians, your voices might 

man to yourſelves, Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
To haſt ſought to make us break our vow, 
Which ar rt our ſentence and our power, 

dor our nature nor our can bear 

Watte mat TC, 


e good, 
70e Bane ſhall we call ſuch an one, as exceedeth God in 


Raltigh's Hiſtory of the World. 


and other ſeeds may be kept well, by 1 5 bar- 


2 — 


Philips. 


made of the bark of a tree, with the. 
{ies and rim ſewed together after the manner of twiggen-work. 


; King. 


matter combined with them; but the Ruſſian is ſtronger than the 


oodxward, 


Miller . ; 


Swift. | 


pot and belly.) A ſwelling paunch. 


To poach; to boil ſlightly. It is 


4 


4 
Shak 4 


VIE * 


| 


PO'TENT, adj. | potens, Latin,] 


1. Powerful ; torcible ; ſtrong ; efficacious. 
' _ There is nothing more contagious than ſome kinds of harmony ; | 
than ſome nothing more ſtrong and potent unto good. Hooker. 

I do believe, 
| Induc'd by patent circumſtances, that | 
You are mine enemy. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. | 
f Here's another 

More potent than the firſt. Skakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


2. Efficacy ; ſtrength. + a c 
Ule can maſter the devil, or throw him out 


| 


With wond'rous petency. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet, 


One would wonder how, from ſo differing premiſies, they ſhould | 
Infer the ſame concluſion, were it not not that the conſpiration of 
intereſt were too potent for the diverſity of judgment. Decay of Piety. 

When by command | 
Moſes once more his potent rod extends 


Over the ſea; the ſea his rod obeys. Milton, 
Verſes are the potent charms we uſe, 
Heroick thoughts and virtue to infuſe. Waller. 


The magiſtrate cannot urge obedience upon ſuch potent grounds 
as the miniſter can urge diſobedience. ma 3 outh, 

How the effluvia of a magnet can be ſo rare and ſubtile, as to paſs 
N a plate of glaſs without any reſiſtance or diminution of 


their force, and yet ſo potent as to turn a magnetick needle through 
the glaſs, 


0 Newton's Optichs. 
The chemical preparations are more vigorous and potent in their 
effects than the galenical. Baker. 


Cyclop, ſince human fleſh has been thy feaſt, 

Now drain this goblet potent to digeſt, Pope. 

2. Having great authority or dominion: as, potent 

monarchs. | 

Why ſtand theſe royal fronts amazed thus? 

Cry havock, kings! back to the ſtained field, ? 

You equal porents, ſiery kindled ſpirits | | Shakeſpeare. 

Po"TENTATE. . J. [ potentat, French.) Monarch; 
prince; ſovereign. 


Kings and mightieſt potentates muſt die. Shakeſpeare. 
Thele defences are but compliments, 
To dally with confining potentates. 


Daniel. 
All obey'd the ſuperior voice | 


Of their great potentate; for great indeed 
Milton. 


1. Exiſting in poſſibility, not in act. | 
This potential and imaginary materia prima cannot exiſt without 
form, Raleigh's Hiſtory of the World. 
2. Having the effect without the external actual pro- 
perty. 


The magnifico is much beloy'd, ' 
And hath in his effect a voice potential, | | 
As double as the duke's, Shakeſpeare's Ot bello. 
The cautery is either actual or potential. Markbam. 
Ice doth got only ſubmit unto actual heat, but indureth not the 
potential calidity of many waters. , Brown, 
3. Efficacious ; powerful. Not in uſe. 
Thou muſt make a dullard of the world, 
If they not thought the profits of my death | 
Were very pregnant and potential ſpurs : 
To make thee ſeek it. | Shakeſpeare. 
4. In grammar, potential is a mood denoting the poſſi- 


bility of doing any action. | 
PoTENTI1A'LITY, #. J. [from potential.) Poſſibility ; 
not aQtuality, | 
Manna repreſented to every man the taſte himſelf did like, but 
it had in its own potentiality all thoſe taſtes and diſpoſitions eminent- 
ly. | Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 
God is an eternal ſubſtance and a without potentiality and 
matter, the principle of motion, the cauſe of nature. Stilling fleet. 
The true notion of a ſoul's eternity is this, that the future mo- 
ments of its duration can never be all paſt and preſent ; but till 
there will be a futurity and potentiality of more for ever and ever. 


PoTE'"NTIALLY. adv, [from potential.] . 
1. In power or poſſibility; not in act, or poſitively. 
This duration of human fouls is only potentially infinite; for 
their eternity conſiſts only in an endleſs capacity of continuance 
without ever ceaſing to be in a boundleſs futurity, that can never 
be exhauſted, or all of it be paſt or preſent q but their duration can 
never be poſitively and actually eternal, becauſe it is moſt manifeſt, 
that no moment can ever be aſſigned, wherein it ſhall be true, that 
ſuch a ſoul hath then actually ſuſtained an infinite duration. Bentley. 
2. In efficacy ; not in actuality. | 
They ſhould tell us, whether only that be taken out of ſcripture 
which is actually and particularly there ſet down, or elſe that alſo 
which the general principles and rules of ſcripture potentially es 


Ore 
Blackneſs is produced upon the blade of a knife that has cut 
ſour apples, if the juice, though both actually and potentially cold, 
be not quickly wiped off. 9 on Colours. 
Po'TENTLY. adv. [from potent.] Powerfully ; for- 
cibly. | 
d You're potently oppos d; and with a malice 

Of as great ſize. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Metals are hardened by often heating and quenching ; for cold 
worketh molt potently upon heat precedent. „ Bacon. 
Oil of vitriol, though a potently acid menſtruum, will yet preci- 
pitate many bodies mineral, and others diſſolved not only in aqua- 
fortis, but in ſpirit of vinegar. Boyle. 
Po'rEnTNEs8, 2. J. [from potent.] Powerfulneſs ; 
might ; power. | | 
Po'Tcun. n. . [by miſtake or corruption uſed for 

popgun.] A gun which makes a ſmall ſmart noiſe, 
An author thus who pants for fame, 

Begins the world with fear and ſhame, 
When firſt in print, you ſee him dread ; F 
Each porgun levell'd at his head. Swift's Miſcellanies. 
PoTHA"NGER. 2. / [ pot and hanger.] Hook or branch 

on which the pot is hung over the fire. 


Por nRHCAR Y. n. / [contraſted by pronunciation and 
poetical convenience from apothecary ; apothecarius, 
from apotheca, Latin.) One who compounds and 
ſells phyſick. 

Modern 'pothecaries, taught the art 
By doctors bills to play the doctor's part, 
Bold in the practice of miſtaken rules, 
Preſcribe, apply, and call their maſters fools, Pepe. 

Po'THER. . J. [This word is of double orthography 
and uncertain etymology: it is ſometimes written 
podder, ſometimes pudder, and is derived by Junius 
from fader, thunder, French ; by Skinner from peu- 
teren or peteren, Dutch, to ſhake or dig ; and more 
probably by a ſecond thought from poudre, French, 
duſt.] 


| Ups, would drink off the reſt. 


Bentley. | 


POV 


SBauch a path, © © 
As if that whatſ: Ever god, who leads him; | 
Were crept into his human pow'rs, 
And gave him graceful poſture. Skakeſpeare's Coriolanute 

Some hold the one, and ſome the other, as = 
But howſoCer they make a porber. | Hudibras. 
What a pothgr has been here with Wood and his braſs, 
Who would modeſtly make a few halfpennies paſs? Swift. 

"Tis yet in vain to keep a pother 

About one vice, and fall into the other. Pope. 
I always ſpeak well of thee, 

© Thou always ſpeak'i ill of me; 
Yet after all our noiſe and porber, 
The world believes nor one nor t other. _ 'Guardian« 

2. Suffocating cloud, This juſtifies the derivation from 

foudre. 

He ſuddenly unties the poke, 

Which from it ſent out ſuch a ſmoke, 
As ready was them all to choke, | 8 
So grievous was the potber. : 4" war] 
To * dpi v. 1. To make a bluſtering ineffectual 
e r t. | 


To Po'THER. w.a., To turmoil; to puzzle, | 
He that loves reading and writing, yet finds certain ſeaſons where- 

in thoſe things have no reliſh, only pochers and wearies himſelf to 

no purpoſe. 5 Locle. 


Por HER B. 2. / [pot and herb.) An herb fit for the 
; | 


Sir Triſtram telling us tobacco was a potherb, bid the drawer 
bring in t'other half pint. © Ta tler. 
Egypt baſer 00 the beaſts they worſhip; 1 
Below their porherb gods that grow in gardens. Dryden. 
Of alimentary leaves, the olera or potherbs afford an excellent 
nouriſhment ; amongſt thoſe are the cole or cabbage kind. Arbutbnot. 
Leaves eaten raw are termed ſallad; if boiled, they become per- 
berbs : and ſome of thoſe plants, which are porberb: in one family, 
are ſallad in another, | j Watts. 
Po'THOOK. 3. / [ pot and book.] 
1. Hooks to faſten pots or kettles with. 
2. Ill formed or ſcrawled letters or characters. 
; Let me ſce her Arabian pat book:. Duden. 
Po rio. 2. /. [ potion; French; potio, Latin.) A 
draught; commonly a phyſical draught...  * 
For taſtes in the taking of a potion or pills, the head and neck 
ſhake. | Bacon's. Natural Fiftory. 
The earl was by nature of ſo indifferent a taſte, that he Would 
ſtop in the midſt of any phyſical peticn, and after he had * * his 
tion. 
Moſt do taſte through fond intemperate thitſt; 
Soon as the potion works, their human countenance, 
Th' expreſs reſemblance of the gods, is chang'd | 
Into ſome brutiſh form of wolf or bear. Milton. 
Po'TL1D. . / [por and lid.] The cover of a pot. 
The columella is a fine, thin, light, bony tube z the bottom of 
which ſpreads about, and gives it the reſemblance of a wooden por id 
in country houſes. Derbam. 
PoTSHE'RD. 1. % [pot and ard; from ſchaerde; pro- 
perly potſbard.] A fragment of a broken pot. 
At this day at Gaza, they couch potſberds or veſſels of earth in 
their walls to gather the wind from the top, and paſs It in ſpouts 


into rooms. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
He on the aſhes fits, his fate deplores ; | 


And with a porſberd ſcrapes the ſwelling ſores. Sandyte 
Whence —4 broken porſherds tumbling down, wh 

And leaky ware from garret windows thrown 

Well may they break our heads. Dryden. 


Po'TTAGE. #. /. [ potage, French; from port.] Any 
thing boiled or decocted for food. See PoxRIDOE. 
Jacob ſod pottage, and Eſau came from the field faint. Geng. 
For great the man, and uſeful, without doubt, 
Who ſeaſons portage, or expels the gout ; 5 
Whoſe ſcience keeps life in, and keeps death out. Harte. 
Po'TTER. . J. [ potier, French; from pot.) A maker 
of earthen veſlels. 3 
My thoughts are whirled like a potter*s wheel. Sbaleſb are. 
Some preſs the plants with ſherds of porters clay. rydens 
A potter will not have any chalk or marl mixed with the clay. 
| Mortimur's Huſbandry. 
He like the potter in a mould has caſt | 
The world's great frame. : Prior, 
Po'TTERN-ORE. 2. / An ore, which for its aptneſs 
to vitrify, and ſerve the potters to glaze their earthen 
veſſels, the miners call porrern-vre, Boyle, 
Po'TTING. . /. [from pot.] Drinking. 
I learnt it in England, where they are moſt potent in potting. 
5 | Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
Po'TTLE, . J. [from per.] Liquid meaſure contain- 
ing four pints. It is ſometimes uſed licentiouſly for 
a tankard, or pot out of which glaſſes are filled. 
He drinks you with facility your Dane dead drunk, ere the next 


fottle can be filled. Shakeſpeare's Otbello. 
Roderigo hath to-night carous'd 
Potations porr/e deep. Shakeſpeare. 
The oracle of Apollo | 
Here ſpeaks out of his pottle, 


Or the Tripos his tower bottle. Ben Jonſon. 
PorvA“LIANT. adj. | pot and valiant.] Heated with 
courage by ſtrong drink. : 
Po"TULENT. adj. | Potulentus, Latin.] 

1. Pretty much in drink, 

2. Fit to drink. 
Pouch. 3. /. [ poche, French.] 

1. A ſmall bag; a pocket. 


Teſter I'll have in pouch, when thou ſhalt lack, Shaleſp. 
From a girdle about his waiſt, a bag-or pouch divided into two 


cells. Cullia er's Travels. 
The ſpot of the veſſel, where the diſeaſe begins, gives way to 


the force of the blood puſhing outwards, as to form af ub or cyſt, 
Sharp's Surgery. 
2. Applied ludicrouſly to a big belly or paunch. 
To Pouch. v. 2. | 
1. To pocket. | | 
In January huſband that poucheth the grotes, | 
Will break up his lay, or be ſowing of otes. Tuſſer. 
2. To ſwallow. 
The common heron hath long legs for wading, a long neck to 
reach prey, and a wide extenſive throat to pouch it. Derham. 
3. To pout; to hang down the lip. Ainſworth, 
Pou”"CHMOUTHED. adj. [ pouch and mouthed.) Blub- 
berlipped. Ainſevorth. 
Po'vertY. =. J. [paxvrets, French.] 
1. Indigence ; neceſſity ; want of riches. 
My men are the pooreſt, 
But poverty could never draw them from me. 
Such madneſs, as for fear of death to die, 


Is to be poor for fear of poverty. 
Theſe by their tri — 4 taught, 


How much more ſplendid virtue was m—_— bs 


Dick. 


Shakeſpeare 


Denham. 


Yet ſcarce their ſwelling thirſt of fame 


7 Buſtle; tumult; fluter. A low word. | 


And boaſted poverty with too much pride. Prior. 
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Ty ol oy re yu apr | noe ip Laing Harte. 4. aun performance, diſtinguiſhed .from theory. 0 He — more of his own ales; Wu Aſs end 

Which dire mae, ae kund een here ale two functions of the ſoul, contemplation and praczice, 1 ** ſort of 8 [pragmaticp/ filly jade of a wife, that pretends to take 
Wich iadignatk and 4 Sow x: AI N 4 | d cdcording to that general diviſion of objects, ſame of which only im out of my hands. beet 
His awful flences hr it , . aQiona; ſa they | .-- The fellow: gray, fo agmaticel; that he wok upon him the ga- 
WR ths golls the berker Foe This „5 4 | Pr Lich relation is was, I. divided into ſpeculative | | vernment of my whole fim ig. Arbuthnots 
nd — om his wealthy ſtore 8 Viechod 5 paul of doi 8 + , Southe | Ante Fe a ee 
7 bribes the po v to give him more. Dryden. | 2* ng an tig. ulurping people, And pragwatical amabitioueorators. + Swift. 
Thale prclents) 2 p pea nr 3.20! Dryden 6. Medigal treatment of diſeaſes. : * are pragmatica( gnough to ſtand. on the watch. tower, ber 


T 
5; | Ia itirary force. 9, | + K Nair | * = 
| Hoſt; army; m gp «xi | This diſeaſe is, beyond my prodiice I known thoſe.| . Who affigned them the poſt }, 7 Swift f 
5 4 eee ec ere r ney Flag) TICALLY« ada. [from pragmatical.] Mea. | 4 
- 1 . dlingly impertinently . e al 3 
67 bot footins · Nerer ſuchi a Bower; 7. Exerciſe of any profeſſion. 150 AGMA'TICALNESS, ir, J [from pr matical The 
1 15 2 K After one or more. ulcers formed in the lunge, I as I re- || quality of intermeddline without er, 1 * 

3 an, b dc md in Ts It | never, as I re- uality of intermeddlin or 

e i Ne bey ef Aland. Shakeſpeare's King Jobn, | member, in the courſe of above forty Years raff ſaw more than p ARE . AE pony, Wien nll. ih 
Was ler Who leads his power #. e two recover, 1 6 | of *. J. [Prijs, Dutch:] ks t 

Vader whoſe government: came they alopg ? ., , Shatyſpeare. | B- [ Fper, Saxon, js cunning, Nyneſs, and thence prar, l. Renown ; commendation ; fame; honour; cele- 
OO CE wk&$0594/2 4 [| * A or traug 3 Janer times, forget- || d of fralts; g rite ts U 

0 ther 8 : 1 ö , calte | 
Thorn his pow'r73 but he did long in vain. Shakeſpeare. | ting the. original of words, a plied to prattice' the | . 8 


dea k $55 A . The tongue, not niade for ſpeech, to ſpeak thy praiſe. Milton - q 
Gazellus, upon »the coming of the baſſa, valiantly iſſued forth | ſenſe of prar.] Wicked ſtrat Me bad artifice. A 8 ae thy rel , 55 


and Redſhanks into Island, here | en hate walked in their ſleep, who have died holily in their 
Spenſer's Stats of Irladd. T  Shakeſpegre's Mcherhe; | 
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- 5 IS BR Lucan, content with praiſe, may lie at eaſe - 
+ all hix powers and gave him battle. eee] bene nor now in uſe” | k Is e ben 0 müll ee, 8 : 
with large quantity; a great number. In low lan- He ſought to have that by Practice, which he could not by But to poor Baſſus what ayails a name, 1 
yy Ard ower of good.things. Force, French. | ft ue ch being allowed to viſit us, he uſed the opportunity of | © To ſtarve on eorpliments-and empty fame? | de. 
moe Pl 44 fam power Capable of per- | With daten of perde he ki as ſuddenly turned . Glorification ; tribute of gratitude} laud. 
ABLE. adj. oer. * n of pracbicr, the king was turned, | E 
ning 40) thing, Not . the ſhameful work of Haber had, © ad Bebop ooo fo; uv rae 
| ay ſee how erable time is in altering. tongues, I | e prattice and the purpoſe of the king. © eſbeare. | ' To Go 571%. i os Bs. . 3® 
FS tho Lord's — — as it was tranſlated in ſuhdrydges- Shall we thus permiununn | es 4 8 * cvs Anglo if 7% E Alion. 
gill ſe a | * * "Camden. |! A blaſting and a ſcandalous breath to fall © + „ Rae 280 r eee 
: ad), [ poæuer and Full.) FE 25 On him to nezr us? this needs muſt be raice 3 ; Ang ewortny ations are dy theeembrae'd z N | 
D WI RTL. | 0 Ir authority ; tent e Who knew of your intent and coming hither? Shakeſpeare. 7 p e 12 mays e Drydens 
. luveſted wit L command or by ROHLy | NW.” 1 + < | nl : Wiſe ſtates prevent purpoſes  - 78 20 418. . . Loren, Dutch.] 3 
1 Forcible; MISRIVG e r e Before they. came to practice, and foul practice: J 1+ To commend; to applaud; to celebrate, 
| We have ſuſtain'd one day in Wer fight, 1 Hghefore they grow to act. : Denb am's Sepb 1 * Will God cy lite {ns fe WR oY. 
What heaven's lord hath power fulle to ſend : ; Unreaſonable it is to expect that-thoſe who lived before the riſe |. For ſuch a petty treſpaſs, and not . 
Againſt us from about his throne, © Milton's Ptradiſe Lat.] and condemnation of herefies, ſhould come up to every accurate || '» Rather your dauntleſs virtue? © | | Milton 
Henry II. endeavouring to eſtabliſh his grandfather 8s laws, Met form of expreſſion, which long experience afterwards found neceſ- : We praiſe not Hector, though his name we know f 
vith prverful oppoſition from archbiſhop Becket, 4 le. ſary, ta Fuatd the faith, àgainſt the ſubtile practices, or provoking |' Is great in arms; "tis hard to þraiſe a foe, Dryden. 
Eſicacious: as, a po f medicine I infults of its adverſaries. e Waterland. | 2. To glorify in worſhip. dn oY + TE 
FL ERPULLY- ady. [from powerful] Patently ; | PRa'cT1CK. a. [neaxlad; ; pructicus, Latin; pratique, | The ſhepherds returned, Lonlping and praiſing God for all the 
mightily ; efficaciouſly > forcibly. n An! F rench.] : HERO ; * |þ _—_ that they had heard and ſeen. Luke, ii» 20. 
The ſun and other powerfully lucid bodies dazzle our eyes. | 1, Relating to action; not merely theoretical. mich Sonst en ſhall praiſe thy Works to another, and dectare thy 
| . _ waa... beret Fo OY de . ö ln calve 4. 
By aſſuming a privilege belonging to riper years, to which a child The air, a charter'd libertine, is till z 5 N FR, ty err og golden harys, and hymning prais'd : 
muſt not aſpire, you. do but add new. force to your gxample, and And the mute wonder lurketh in men's ear, müsse 6 Milton. 
recommend the action more poter fully. 


* "on « * \ . 

Tab. To ſteal his fiveet and honied sentences; \ PPrarzervt. ag. [praiſe and full, } Laudablez com 
Before the revelation of the goſpel, the wickedneſs and impeni- | So that the act and prafick part of life X mendable, Not now in uſe, : : 

une of the heathen world was a much more excuſable thing, 45 | 


i Muſt be the miſtreſs to this theorick. Shake re. Of whoſe high praiſe, and praiſeful bliſs 
tecauſe they had but very obſcure ap rehenſions of thoſe things Whilſt they contend for ſpeculative truth, they, by Pony. prove > 


— 


| ons 0! | | Goodnels the pen, heaven the paper is. Sidney. 
which urge men moſt powerfully to forſake their ſins. Tien. lumnies, forfeit the practic l. overnment of the Tongue. Nie ordaind a lady for his priſe, . _ 

The grain-gold upon all the golden coalt of Guinea, is diſplayed True piety without ceſſation toſt 1 | Cenerally praiſeful, fair and young, and. fkill'd in bouſe- 
by the rains falling there with incredible force, powerfully beating By theories, the prafick part is loſt. . wiferies. een Jlad. 
off the earth. „ 


| „ op outward: 2. In Spenſer it ſeems to ſignify, fly ; | Prar'ssR. . J. [from praje.] One who: prailes ; 
PowenrULNESS. 2. J. [from powerful. Power; ef- Rewer . a 2 y; artful,  _ | /. (from prajſe.] One who praiſes; an 


: | 1. ; a commender. 
fcacy 3; might; force. 2 MN Of this falſe footman, cloaked with' ſimpleneſt, Spenſer. } e men and praiſers of men ſhould remen that if we ha 
90 A he ſtands upon the power fulneſs of the chriſtian religion, , Thereto his ſubtile engines he doth bend, 1 ; fuch excellencies, it 1s rgaſon to think — © creatures, of 
tht he makes it beyond all the rules of moral philoſophy, ſtrongly His proftick wit, and his fait filed tonzue, I Whom we are. eee 
delta to expel vice, and plant in men all kind of virtue. | & With thouſand other fleights, ', _ | Spenſer. | Forgive me, if my verſe but ſay you are 
f 3 my an Providence. | To Lays CTISE. v. a. [ reaxlixd; 3 pratiquer, Fr. 1 but in that extend as fur | 
CWERLESS. adj. [from power. eak ; impotent. | 1, To do habitually. 5 l s loudeſt praiſers. na Forſun's Epigramts 
a | give you dug wi a poww'rleſs hand, Incline not my heart to pradiiſe wicked works with men that! Turn to God, who knows I think ne 1 «2% ol . 
But with a heart full of ris + cp ns we work iniquity. | a Pſalm cxli. 4. 3 X 83 ma heart — . Dor 
Por, n. / perly pocks, which originally fignihed | 2, To do; ndt merely to profeſs : as, 10 practiſe a | make it good; for a praiſer prays. | onnes 
ſmall Age puſtules; of the ſame original, per - or phyfek. E . Ne * | | ALES RTHY. adi. [praiſe and wworthy.] Com- a 
haps, with pozuke or pouch. We ſtill uſe pock, for a 3. Jo ule in order to habit and dexterity. BY a9 7 le; deſerving praiſe. WON ; 
f | aus agree; nov 3 - he Tritonian goddeſs having heard 5 » 
ſingle puſtule ; poccap, Saxon; pocten, D utch,] At pra#tis'd diſtances to cringe, not fight, Milton. Her blazed fame, which all the world had fill'd , 
f fades; effloreſcencies z exanthematous eruptions. To PNA. v. u. | 11 50 BL, - Came down to Ji Bent tr A”. * 
. . , » 2 . .* , 5 N , N 15 
[tis uſed of many eruptive diſtempers. | 1. To form a habit of acting in any manner, For her praiſetvorthy workmanſhip to yield. Spenſers 
O] if to dance all night and dreſs all day | Win truth return unto them that pradiſe in her? Feelus, ; , Since men have left to wh ajjexworthy things, 
Charm'd the ſmall pox, or chac'd old age aways Milton. They ſhall praiſe how to live ſecures M.lron, - Moft think all praifes flatteries 3 but truth bringe 
1. The venereal diſeaſe. This is the ſenſe when it has | Oft have we wonder'd | That ſound, and that authority with her name; 
ast | | af I: ou ſuch K 2 ſpirit ge reſtraing Wa 57 As 1 by her ls only fame. Bie Jonſon 
: : ; nd prattiſe firſt over yourſelf to reign. » as irmus, who ſeized upon Egypt, was ſo far praiſexvorthy, that 
* 35 N thay e 8 2. To tranſact 3 ko negotiate ſecretly, he encouraged trade. : ' p 4 Arbuthnat on Coins. 
Wir thou Aill fparkde in the box, | | Mets I've lene _—.. Pau. n. / A flat-bottomed bot. Bailey. 
: : | 7 ound a means to let the victor know | E. v. a. pre 5 
Can'ſt thou forget thy age and pox ? 5 Dorſet That Syohax and Semprogiua are bis fri . Alle. To PRANCE. v. 4 [ pronken, Dutch, to ſet one's ſelf | 
25 1. /. [appoyo, Spaniſh; appuy, poids, Fr.] A rope- '3. To y aitifices b 5 | : to 32 a 4 
ancer's pole LEGS 3 | 1. To ſpring and bound in high mettle. 4 
. Others by guilty artifice and arts r Rr | 'Y 
70 Fozk. v. a, To puzzle. See Posx and Arros k. Of ne d Nada d draft; kbar ere's no fantaſtick maſk, nor dance, \ 
And ſay you ſo? then I ſhall poxze you quickly. rn pops With expe hope end gf A 1 But 1 our kids 7 friſk and prance; 
Of human infirmities I ſhall give inſtances, not that I deſign to She fans the fire without one gale of hope. Granville. Nor wars are ſeen, 
gg with thoſe common enigmas of magnetiſm, . wy 4. To uſe bad arts or ſRtratagems. „ . 
ures. niille. | 4 | $ utting other. oon. 
, , . „ If you there . aa ds | 
eee. af; lege rende, Feger bg Fe e e e nn, 
1. Performable ; feaſible ; capable to be praQiſed, Might be my queſtion. Shakeſpeare's Aut. and Cleopatra. 'Far be the ſpirit = Pra eee Ye 
This falls out for want of examining what is practicable and what | If thou do'ſt him any ſlight diſgrace, he will praiſe againſt thee . o ſpring the fence, to rein the prancin feed, Thomſon 2 
wh and for want again of meaſuring our forte and capacity with | n : e like .. e ride gallantly and oſtentatiov y. 9 A 
"aa — poem ſhould be more like a glaſs of WO ng YN 120 SN 2 experiment, being little in- — Je 3 by means of the wn ug 
4 nore pratticable virtue to us, than was done by the ancients» | clined to praiſe upon others, and as little that others ſhould prac- þ | 1 ſee 51 
| Duden on Heroick Plays. | tiſe upon me. 8 | Temple's Mi bali The inſulti | el | = | - 
Fa 1 2 5 | nſulti t þ o'er the fiel 
eee yrs ers 33 roi pes 75 ck I of bo 10 PRACTISANT. 1. /. [from To practiſe.) An agent. His horſes hoofs wet with patrician blood. | one 
k night be immortal; but this Ib impoſſible in the pradtice. | Here enter d Pucelle and her praffiſants. Spbaleſpeare.] 3. To move in a warlike or ſhowy manner. 


1 Sæoiſt. PRA'CTISER. . * from To practiſe.] We ſhould neither have meat to eat, nor manufacture to clothe 

. Aſailable; fit to be aſſailed : as, a pradicablg breach, | 1. One that 8 any thing; one that does any] unleſs we could prance about in coats of mail, or eat K 15 
Me icable.] Poſli- | thing habitually, | N wiſts 
ay quan! ao nne Was will, in the 8 of the politician, ſhew how little effi- To PRANK. v. a. [| pronken, Dutch.) To decorate 3 


, 


Mucricaniy, adv. [from pradicable.] In ſuch a | deen they have to advance the prafiſer of them to the thipgs they | to dreſs or adjuſt to oſtentation, 


"6 | aſpꝛire to. ; South, Some prank their ruffs, and others timely dight 
be be performed. . ., „ 2. One who preſcribes medical treatment, | Their gay attire, tr. 
meaneſt capacity, when he ſees a rule preiicably applied | Sweet pradtiſer, thy phyſick I will try, In wine and meats ſhe flow'd above the bank, ; 
his eyes, can no longer be at a loſs how it 13 to be performed. That miniſters thine own death if 1 die. Whore, And in exceſs exceeded her own might, of 
N i Rogers. 1 had reaſoned myſelf into an opinion, that the uſe of phyſicians, | In ſumptuous tire ſhe joy'd herſelf to prank, 2 
A CTICAL, adj, [ practicus, Lat. pratigue, French; unleſs in ſome acute diſeaſe, was à venture, and that their greateſt But of her love too lavith. VE Sperſers 
om practice.] Relating to action; not merely ſpe- | raiſer: practiſed leaſt upon themſelves. Temple, Theſe are tribunes of the people, „ 
Culative, 8 PRACTITIONER, . /. [from prachies. ]! * 9 - 8 mh 1 defyiſe them 
rs image of God was no leſs reſplendent in.man's practical un- 1. He who is engage in the actual exerciſe of any art. e, all L * l pity ; . Shakeſpeares 
dag; namely, that ſtorehouſe of the ſoul, in whigh are The author exhorts all gentlemen pra#itioners to exerciſe them. | 8 Your hi h ſelf, 5 
wp up the rules of action and the ſeeds of morality. South. | ſelves in the tranſlatory. Arbutbnot. | The gracious\mark $ thi + as habe fond \ 
hi comprehends the knowledge of its principles, and af I do not know' a more univerſal and unneceſſary miſtake among With u feln 'r wearing; and A © lowly adfd | 
— life and practice; the firſt, being ſpeculative, may be called the clergy, but eſpecially the younger practitianers. Swift. Moſt goddeſs-like prank'd up. F Shake] nn Winter's Tal: 
"wedge ; and the latter, becauſe tis practical, wiſdom. Tillorſons 2. One who uſes any fly or dangerous arts. | OY | 


"Tis that miracle, and queen of gems, 


That nature prankr, her mind attracts my ſoul. Sbaleſp. 
1 ge unlock'd my lips ö : 


| Micticaliy. adv. [from pradical.] 


There are ſame papiſtical pra&fitioners among you - irg. 
l 11 relation to aRion. - 


3. One who does any thing habitually, 


. in real fa}. cee he muſt be firſt an exerciſed, thorough-paced pra#itioner 7 ds bags 1 air, _— this Jugler 
ices himſelf. k | Conf. ould think to charm my judgment as mine eyes 

| pin, W —— Fhogl Fore PRACO'GNITA. n. /. Latin.) Things previouſly|| e Obtryding falſe rules, prarkt in reafon's geb. Milt. 
5 CTICALNESS, . J. [from practical] The dua- known in order to un Tang Pres elſe : [PRANK . J. A frolick; a wild flight; a ludicrous 
1 f deing practical. I thus the ſtructure of the human body is one of the“ trick; a a 5 Wig word of levity. 

. relek. 1. J. [mgaxury ; pratigue, French.] N pr wcegaies of 2 not depend on certain precognita *  . Tell him, his pranks have been too broad to bear wich. Sal. 
+ The habit of doing any thing. 5 Either all * n Such is thy audacious wickedneſs, | 
« Uſe; ut 7 8 general maxima, called principles, or elſe theſe are principles. Locle. Thy lewd if roue and diſſent] 

„ 8 _ | '| PRAGMA'TICAL. N adj. (NH; pragmatique, | Th 1 — 15 er in. PRO 
banding, may bo lapdbly_ revived, 1 they are 'PRAGMA'TICK. F Fr.! Meddling ; RO They cauſed the table to be covered and meat ſet on, which'was 

3; eo proviice when Viſa told; ns” nently buſy ; aſſuming buſineſs without leave or in | ns W than in came the harples, and played their 4 

þ This lewd romances dvd dl: baut ring wit? „„ man that is pra- + They put on their clothes, and played all thoſe pron have 
3 No ſham ſo groſe, but it will paſs. upon a ea man that is prog ! Thar C10thes, and played all ranks 

dei acquired by habit, 88 | matical and inquiſitive n 3 T ng re 
; ; | : . 


PRA- 


Pa“. . // E. A lee: alſo a ſea weed ns 
green a4 @ leek, | ailey. 


: 


Te PRATE. v. v. I raten, Dutch.) To talk carelelly | 


and without weight; to chatter ; to tattlez to be lo- 
quacious z to pratcle, 

His knowledge'or (kill Je in prating too much. — — Tr. 

Behold me, which owe 

A moiety of the throne, here ſtanding 

Te prate and talle for life and honour, fore 

Who pleaſe to, hear, Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale, 

This ſtarved juſtice hath prated to me of the wildneſs of his 

. youth, and the feats he hath done about Turnbal-ſtreet ; and every 

third word a lie. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

After Flammock and the blackſmith had, by joint and ſeveral 

protings, found tokens of conſent in tha multitude, they offered 


themfelves to lead them. Bacon's Henry VII. 
Oh liſten with attentive fight 
To what my proving eyes indite! Cleaveland, 


What nonlenſe would the fool thy maſter prate, 
When thou, his knave, can 'ſt talk at ſuch a rate? 
She firſt did wit's prerogative remove, 
nd made a fool prelurne to prate of love. 
Thi is the way of the world ; the dea 
m ck. | . Watts. 
Paare. „ / [from the verb.] Tattle; flight talk; 
unmeaning loquacity, 
If 1 talk to him ; with his innocent prate, 
He will awake my mercy, which lies dead. 
Would her innocent prate could overcome me 
Oh | what a conflict do I feel, . Denbam's Sopby. 
PATA, . % (from rate.] An idle talker; a chat- 
terer. 
When expectatlon rages In my blood, 
1s this a time, thou prater hence, begone. _ 
Paa'1rincty. adv. | from prate.] Wich tittle tattle; 
with loquacity. | 
RA TT DEE. . J French; prattica, Italian.] A 
licence for the maſter of a ſhip to traffick in the ports 
of Italy. upon a certificate that the place from whence 
he came is not annoyed with any inſectious diſeaſe, 
| ; | Bailey, 
7. PRA'TTLE. v. . [diminutive of prate.] To talk 


lightly ; to chatter ; to By trivially loquacious, 
I pr attle | 
gomething too eee. my father's precepts 
] therein do forget, Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
What the great ones do, the leſs will practle of Sbaleſp. 


A French waman teaches an Englith girl to ſpeak and read | 
Locke. ; 


French, by only prattling to her. 

There is not ſo much pleaſure to have a child pratele agreeably, 

as to reaſon well, Locke on Education. 
His tongue, his; rattling tongue, had chang'd him quite 

To footy blac neſs, from the pureſt white, Addiſon's Ovid. 

A little Iively ruſtick, trained up in ignorance aud prejudice, 


will prartle treaſon whole evening. ion. | 
I muſt prartle on, as afore, 
And beg your pardon, yet this half hour, Prior. 


Let cred'lous boys and prottling nurſes tell, 
How, If the feſtival of Paul be clear, 
Plenty from lib'ral horn ſhall ſtrow the year, Gay. 
Far. % [from the verb.] Empty talk; trifling 
loquacity. 
In a theatre MIS of men, 
Aﬀeer a well grac'd actor leavos the ſage, 
Ars idly bent on him that enters next, 


Thinking his pratele to be tedious, Shakeſpeare's Riche II. 
1 bookith thearick, Es 
Wherein the toged conſuls can propoſe 


At maſterly as he 3 mere prattle, without praftice, 

Is all hls faldierſhip. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
The inſignificant prattle and endleſs garrulity of the philoſophy 
of the ſchools, | Glanville. 


Paa'tTLER, . /. [from prattle.) A trifling talker ; 
a chatterer. 
Poor prattler ! how thou talk'ft, Shakeſpeare, 
Praitler, no more, 1 
my 


thoughts mul} work, but like a noiſeleſs ſphere, 
armonious peace muſt rock them all the dayz 
No room for prattle.s there, Herbert, 
Pra'viry. n. /. [praviter, Lat.] Corruption; bad- 
neſs; malignity. | 
Doubt not but that fin 
Will relgn among them, as of thee degot ; 
And therefore was law given them, to evince 
"Their natural pravity. Milton's Paradiſe 
Mare people go to the gibbet for want of timely correctlon, than 
upon any Incurable rav of nature, J. Eftrange, 
1 will ſhew how the proavity of the will could influence the un- 
duiftanding to a diſbeliet of Chrittianity, South, 
Prawn, ./ A ſmall cruſtaceous fiſh, like a ſhrimp, 
but larger. | 
| had proven, and borrowed « meſs of vinegar, Slakeſpeare, 


To Phav. v.n [prier, French progare, Italian.) 
i. Lo make portions to heaven, 
1 will buy with you, fell with you z but 1 will not eat with you, 
ink with you, nor pray with you, Shateſpcare, 
Pray for this good man and his ue. Shakeſpeare. 
Ne er throughout the year to church thou go'ſt, 
L.xcopt It be to pray ageinſt thy foer, Sha 
1 tell him, we ſhall ay here at the leaſt a month 
heartily prays, ome occation may detain us longer. Shakeſpeare. 
ls any tick ? Jet him «all for the elders of the church, and tet 
them pray over him. | James, Ve 14+ 
Unkilful with what words to prey, let me 
Interpret for him. Milton. 
He that prays, defpalre not 1 but fad is the <ondition of him 
8 Fh happy are they that can, and do, and love to 


; 


Loft. 


Taylor't Guide Dellen. 
Thou, Turnus, Malt atone It by thy ſato 
And prey to heav'n for peace, but pray to late, Dryden. 
Ne prale'd my courage, proy'd for my ſucceſs 3 
He was (© true a father of his country, 
To thank me for defanding ev'n his a4 Dryden. 


"They who add devotion to ſuch 4 lite, mult 
chains, but Uẽve as heathens, + uſt de bald te pray as 


Law. 
Should wy to God for a recovery, how raſh would it be to 
not 


accuſe ( heat t prays 
rasse Mi to continue. ne an 
3. To enueat i to uſk ſubmillively, 
enn. 
eonqy'ror that will proy lu ad for kind 
Where he for grace ls kneel'd to. | Shade prares 
Proy that ia towns and temples of renown, : 
The name of great Anchiſes may be known, Dryden. 


„ I Prary that is, I pray 
ceremoniour form of int 
Rut 1 pruy, In 


te tell me, is a lightly 
od ucing a queſtion, 
** this mechanical formation, when the ferment 


"ded to the extrerities of the arteries, 
= 888 arteries, Why did it not 


4. Sometimes only f y elliprically, Bintly's Sermons, 
Barnard in ye * and truth abounds ; 


To PRAVY. w. 4. 
1. To ſapplicate; to i 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 
f will prate of difcords in | 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Southern. | 


4 


PR E 
„ 


"yy 


mplore ; to addreſs with ſub- 


F 4 


miſſive petitions. 
How much more, if we pray him, will his ear 
Be open, and his heart to pity incline? © 
2. To aſk for as a ſupplicant. ESA 
He that will have the benefit of this act, muſt pray a prohibition 
before a ſentence in the eccleſiaſtical court.  Hyliffe, 
. To entreat in ceremony or form. 
Pray my collegue Antonius I may ſpeak with him 
And as you go, call on my brother Quintus, 
And pray him with the tribunes to come to me. Den Jonſon. 


PrA'yen, . J [priere, French, ] 
1, Petition to heaven. 

They did ſay their prayers, 
Again to ſleep. 


3 


and addrefs'd them 
Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
O remember, God 


O hear her prayer for them as now for us. * Shakeſpeare. 

My heart's deſire and prayer to God for Iſrael is, that they might 
be ſaved, Romans, x. 1. 
Unreaſonable and abſurd ways of life, whether in labour or di- 
verſion, whether they conſume our time or our money, are like un- 
reaſonable and abſurd prayers, and are as truly an offence to 2 


2. Mode of petition. 
The ſolemn worſhip of God and Chriſt is neglected in many con- 


gregations ; and inſtead thereof, an indigeſted form and conception 
of extemporal prayer is uſed, M bite. 
3. Practice of fupplication. 


Were he as famous dnd as bold in war, 
As he is fam'd for mildneſs, peace, and prayer. 
4. Single formule of petition, 

He fell to his devotions on that behalf, and made thoſe two ex- 
cellent prayers Which were publiſhed immediately atter his death. 


; F. ell. 
Sighs now breath'd 

Inutterable, which the ſpirit of prayer 
Inſpir'd. 


Shakeſpeare. 


the heart, ſometimes are fervent, ſometimes they feel a barrenneſs 
of devotion ; for this ſpirit comes and goes. 


5. Fntreaty ; ſubmiſſive importunity. 


whom we pray; but prayer to God doth not change him, but fits 
us to receive the thingy prayed for. | 
'PRa"YERBOOK. . / [ prayer and book.) Book of pub- 
lick or private devotions. | 
Get a prayerboek in your hand, 

And ſtand betwoen two churchmen ; 
For on that ground I'll build a holy deſcant. Shakeſpeares 
I know not the names or number of the family which now reigns, 
farther than the prayerbook informs me. S$toift, 


Pas, [pre, Latin.) A particle which, prefixed to 
words 3 from the Latin, marks priority of time 
or rank. | 


'To PREACH, v. n. (an Latin; pre/cher, Fr.] 
To pronounce a publick diſcourſe upon ſacred ſub- 
je cis. | 
From that time Jeſus began to preach, 
Prophets preach of thee at Jeruſalem, 
It is evident in the apoſtles 3 at Jeruſalem and elſewhere, 
that at the firſt propoſal of 
doctrine of repentance, whole multitudes received the faith, and 
came in, E Hammond. 
Divinity would not paſs the yard and loom, the forge or anvil, 
nor preaching be taken in as an eaſier ſupplementary trade, by thoſe 
that diſliked the pains of their own, Decay of Piety. 


Matthew, Ive 17. 


by him to preach to the gentile world. Decay of Pi 


tories, but rather the figure of an amphitheatie with galleries. 


To PREACH, v. 4. 


1. To proclaim or pup in religious orations. 

The Jews of Theſſalonica had knowledge, that the word of God 
was preached of Paul. Ack: 
| © decreed to commiſſionate meſſengers to preach this covenant 

to all mankind. 
2. To inculcate publickly; to teach with earpeltneſs. 
There js not any thing publickly notified, but we may properly 

ſay It Is preacted. er. 


Milton. 
D ryden . 


He oft to them preach d 
Converſion and repentance. 
Can they graves up equality of birth, 
And tell us how we all began from e 
Among the reſt, the rich Galeſus lies, 
A good old man while peace he auch in vain, 
Amid(! the maineſs of th' unruly train. | 


Patacn. 3. J (/ 
diſcourſe ; a religious oration, Not in uſe. 

This overſight occaſioned the French ſpitefully to term religion 
in that ſort exerciſed, a mere preach, coker, 
Pksa"CHUR. . /. [ proſcheur, French; from preach.] 
1. One who diſcourſes publickly upon religious ſubjects. 
The Lord gave the j great was the company of the preachers, 
| P/alm Ixviii. 11. 
You may hear the ſound of a preacher's voice, when you cannot 


dittinguiſh what he ſaith, Bacon, | 
Here lies a truly honeſt man, 
One of thoſe few that in this town 
Honour all preachers z hear their own. Crafbaw. 
2, One who inculcates any thing with earneſtneſs and 
vehemence. 
No pregcber is liſtened to but Time, which gives us the ſame 


train of thought, that elder people have tried in vain to put into 

our heads before. _ Swift, 

PRKA'CHMENT. . / [ſrom preach.) A ſermon men- 

tioned in contempt ; a diſcourſe affectedly ſolemn, 
Was't you, thatreyell'd in our parliament, 

And made a preachment of your high deſcent? Shakeſpeare. 

All this jx but u preachment upon the text. L'Eftrange. 


PREAMBLE, n. J. ¶ preambule, French.] Something 
previous z introduction; preface, 
How were it poſſible that the church ſhould any way elſe with 

ſuch eaſe and certainty provide, that none of her children may, as 
Adam, diſlemble that wretchedneſs, the penitent conſeſlion whereof 
is ſo neceſſary a rr, eſpecially to common prayer? — Hooker, 
Truth as in this we do not yiolate, ſo neither is the ſame gain- 
fayed or etoſſcd, no not in thoſe very preamber placed before cer- 
tain readings, wherein the ſteps of the Latin ſervice book have been 
ſomewhat too neatly followed. Hooker. 

Doors ſhut, viſits forbidden, and divers conteſtations with the 
queen, all greawb/cy of ruin, though now and then he did wring 
out ſome petty contentments, Merten. 

This preamb4s to that hiftory was not improper for this relation. 


Proy then what wants he * fourteure ou pounds, Peper 


Clarendon's A the Rebellion. 
With 1 \weet Woof 
Of eharming ſymphony they introduce * 
Their facred ſong, and waken rapturey high. Milten. 
1 will not dutain you with u long proamile. Dryden, 


5 Milton. | 
No man can always have the ſame ſpiritual pleaſure in hi prayers 
for the greateſt ſaints have ſometimes ſuffered the baniſhment of 
Taylor «|: 
Prayer among men is ſuppoſed a means to change the perſon to 4 > 


Stilling fleet. 


Nebemiab, vi. 7. 
e truth of Chriſt to them, and the | 


As he was ſent by his father, ſo were the apoſtles commiſſioned 
ety. | 
The ſhape of our cathedral is not proper for our preaching _ | 


Graunt. | 


Hammond. | 


Dryden, | 
re/che, French; from the verb.) A. 


PRE 


ParAMBULARY+ adj. {from: 1 , 
Para MBULOUS, Not in a tho * tevion, baten 
gant. 1 Tier op * \ 8 dot zncle. Forn 
He not only undermineth the baſe of religion, bar 4 
| Princigle preambulous unto all belief, and puts u dur gehen in : 
eps truth, Ws am PO Us the rymous 
REAPPREHE NSION. 2. J. [re an afprebend Brow, v 
5 — formed before * 4 4 Wh 
Aton it not to de mage out by ordinary eyes, by that be 
2 the * een abl Madan, ma 
Pagan. 2. / Preſs ; crowd, Geer. get rw, of the 
Obſolete. 5 eee MM Rm beg 
A ſhip into the ſacred nm - 
New-built, now launch we ; and 06-4 OE 1 qreatio 
Chuſe two and fifty youths, our page Ta 
PrEeA'sING. part. ad). Crowding. $ Gora, — 
* ny b. 1. /. [prebenda, low Lat. Proben, Fe, cedent 
1. ipend granted in cathedral churches bret 
His excelleney gave the doctor a prebend in St. Patricks Top ” f 
2. Sometimes, but improperly, a ſtipendiary r et 
thedral ; a prebendary, * | anne on 
Deans and canons, or prebendi of cathedral churchas 
firſt inſtitution, were of great uſe, to be of counſel with Wett 1 
Pre "BenDaARY. n /. [prebendarius, Lat Tang 0 
diary of bs cathedral, | n A bhp , 
I0ð lords, to principals, to prebendarles. | . 
I bequeath to the Hand Mir. Fee h, Fulton, \ 
Audeon's, my gold bottle-ſcrew, wiſts F * Co 
PRECARIOUS. %. L precariur, Latin; precairg, Fr inn, 
Dependent; uncertain, becauſe depending on t order 
ill or : Z On the of lite 
wi another ; held by courteſy ; changeable 6 
alienable at the pleaſure of another, No word j 
more unſkilfully uſed than this with its derivative, Patel 
It is uſed for uncertain in all its ſenſes; but it on) hanc 
means uncertain, as dependent on others: thus ter Pitch 
are authors who mention the precariouſueſi of an « He! 
count, of the weather, of a die. ; Fol 
* What ſubjects will precariovs kings regard? God « 
A beggar ſpeaks too Arey to be oat X Dryten died t 
| Thoſe who live under an arbitrary tyrannicle power, ae © PREC 
other law but the will of their prince, and cvaſequently 30 Ty Ar 
leges but what are precarious 410 | 
This little happineſs is ſo very precariout, that it wholly de = * 
on the will of others. Addilan's Foot, Th 
He who rejoices in the ſtrength and beauty of youth, ſhould con. _ 
ſider by how precarious a tenure he holds theſe advantages thay 15 
3 accidents may before the next dawn lay all theſe golla i flloy 
vey GUN» , * Regert's Sermons, 
PRECA*RIOUSLY. adv, | from precarious, eri, Hy 
by dependence; dependently ; at the pleaſure of our i 
others. Ric 
If one ſociety cannot meet or convene together, Wihout the cep 
leave or licence of the other ſociety ; nor treat or enact any thing 
relative to their own ſociety, without the leave and authority of the 
other; then is that ſociery, in a manner, diſſolved, and ſubG 
þrecaricuſly upon the mere will and pleaſure of the others Lygy 
Our ſcene precarioufly ſubſiſts too long 
On French tranſlation and Italian ſong 4 | 
Dare to have ſenſe yourſelves; aſſert Ka 
Be juſtly warm'd with your own native rage. Pipe, bete 
PRaBCA'RIOUSNESS, . J. [from precarious] Uncer. Co 
tainty; dependence on others, The following pal- LY 
ſage from a book, otherwiſe elegantly written, affords («re 
an example of the impropriety mentioned at the word 
precarious. Na 
Moſt conſumptive people die of the diſcharge they ſpit up, whic 
with the n. the ſymptoms of an wk rs, ps 
from a mere lodgment of extravaſated matter, render the operation p 
dut little adviſeable. | Sharp's Surgery, ny 
PRECAUTION. #. J [ precaution, French; from pre: pate 
cautus, Latin.) Preſervative caution ; preventive A 
meaſures, h p 
Unleſs our miniſters have ſtrong aſſurances of his falling in vith tam 
the grand alliance, or not oppoſing it, they cannot be too circum aha 
ſpe and ſpeedy in taking their precautions againſt any concrary tely+ 
lution. Addiſen on the Wars 
To PRECAUTION. v. 4. [ precautioner, French ; from Perc 
the l To warn beforehand. Th 
By the diſgraces, diſeaſes. and beggary of hopeful young men Parc 
brought to ruin, he may be precautioned. „ Lee hot 
PrECEDA'NEOUS, adj, [This word is, I believe, mil- 7 
| taken by the author for precidancous z precidancu, eng 
Latin, cut or ſlain before, Nor is it uſed here in Uivi 
| proper ſenſe.) Previous; antecedent. 1 
| That priority of particles of ſimple matter, influx of the hemens y 
and preparation of matter might be antecedent and precedaneont, f ! 
only in order, but in time, to their ordinary produQtions. Hake 
To PrReECE'DE. v. 4. | praxedo, Latin; proceder, Fr.) 
1. To go before in order of time. Pac 
How are we happy, ſtill in fear of harm 1 U 
But harm precedes not ſin. | Mitts 5% 
Arius and Pelagius durſt provoke, | 1 A 
To what the centuries preceding ſpoke. Drydne ſen 
The ruin of a ſtate is aden precadl by an univerſal degene- T 
racy of manners and contempt of religion. 1 Orecy 
2. To go before according to the adjuſtment of ub. pn 
PaecE DenC8. | bn Bo 
eee tang 1. J. [from precede, Ly ] — 
1. The act or ſtate of going before ; priority. tl Ly 
2. Something goin before; ſomethiog paſt. Not vt 4 
I do not like, but yet it does alla : be 
The good precedence. Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cue 


It is an epilogue or diſcourſe, to make plain 
Some obſcure precedence that hath tofore been (ai 
3. Adjuſtment ot place. 
Among the laws touching precedence in 
that have not yet bcen ſo received every where 
The conſtable and marſhal had cognizance, 
of place and precedence. 
4+ The foremgſt in ceremony. 
None ſure will claim in hell 


a. Sb. 


Juſtinian, m_ 
by cuſtom» 8 
— che * 


Of preſent pain, that with ambitious mind „ 4 
ö wit coyet 3 ö en Teen 
The royal oliye accompanied him with all his courts 2 . LV 
gave him the precedency. 7 
'That perſon hardly will be found, : the 
With gracious form and equal virtue crown dy Mr 
Yet if another could precedence claim, ple 3p 
My fiat deſires could find no fairer aim. \ : 
Superiority, ade | 
. 
, books will — him, 2 give him light and P. lr 
enough to go before a you ower · will be, 
Being ae with different defires, the next Web e da * 
. Which of them has the precedengy, in detecmining Lab 


* 


| next action? 


P RE 


bucrorsr. adj: ( precedent, French ; precedens, Lat.] | 
ore... 1 > U n re 
Former 3 going be r 
ecedent ſervices are all! . 
Orient unpurpos d.  Shakeſpetre's Arte and Cleops 
Our own ecedent ons do inſtruct us, : 
What levity's in youtns Shakeſpeare's Timon. 


K by the imagination of another, it is neceſſary 
by ar you work, have a precedent opinion of you, that 


thts ran a 1 1 Dacon. 
you can 158. py his prognoſticks, doth make good obſervations 
of he diſeaſes that enſue upon the nature of the precedent four ſea. 
. | £ , Hatun. 
fans of * any part thereof, could not be to the | 
yr of mane | Hale Origin of Mankind. 
7 abſolutely neceſſary to ſalvation, are ſo clear y revealed, 


them, unleſs we be notoriouſly wanting to 

3 —_— fault 'of the Judgment is reſolved into 

abe default in the will 

5 DENT. 1. J. [The 

the ſecond ſyllable, the 

king that is a rule or example to future times; any 
thin done before of the ſame kind, 


| South, 
adjective has the accent on 


Hooker. 
c Shakeſpeare. 
No pow'r in Venice 
alter a decree eſtabliſh'd : | 
Twill be recorded for a precedent 3 | 
And many an errour, by the ſame example, 
Will ruſh into the ſtate. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
God, in the adminiſtration of his juſtice, is not tied to prece- 
1 we cannot argue, that the providences of God towards 


Duden ſhall be conformable to his dealings with the people 
Such precedents are numberleſs; we draw 
Our right from cuſtom; cuſtom is a law. Granville. 


Percy DENTLY. adv. [from precedent, adj.] Before- 


hand. | j 
Prxce'nTOR. . J. [ præcentor, Latin; precenteur, Fr.] 
He that leads the choir, a | 
Follow this precentor of ours, in bleſſing and magnifying that 
God of all grace, and never yielding to'thoſe enemies, which he 
lied to give us power to reſiſt and overcome. Hammond, 


A rule authoritatively given; a mandate; a com- 
mandment ; a direction. | 
- The cuſtom of leſſons furniſhes the very ſimpleſt and rudeſt fort 
with infallible axioms and precepts of ſacred truth, delivered even in 
the very letter of the law of God. Hooker. 

'Tis ſufficient, that painting be acknowledged for an art; for it 
fallows, that no arts are without their preceprs. , rydens 
A precept or commandment conſiſts in, and has reſpect to, ſome 
Fe pu of doctrine, viz. ſuch as concerns our manners, and 
our inward and outward good behaviour. „ l. 
Parce'PTIAL. adj. [from precepr.] | Conſiſting of pre- 
cepts, A word not in ule, 42 
Men 
Can counſel, and give comfort to that grief 
Which they themſelves not feel; but taſting it, 
Their counſel turns to paſſion, which before 
Would give preceptial medieine to rage; 
Fetter ſtrong madneſs in a filken thread, 
Charm ach with air, and agony with words. Shakeſpeare. 
Prict'eT1VE. adj. [ precepti vus, Latin; from precept.) 

Containing 2 giving precepts. 8 

de ritual, the preceptive, the prophetick, and all other parts 

(acred writ, were moſt ſedulouſly, moſt religiouſly guarded by them. 

W Government of the Tongue. 
Ar the precepti ve part enjoins the moſt exact virtue, ſo is it moſt 
alntageouſly enforced by the promiſſory, which, in reſpect of the 
rewards, and the manner of propoſing them, is adapted to the ſame 
end. Decay of Picty. 
The leſſon given us here, is preceptive to us not to do any thing 
but upon due conſideration. : L'Eftrange. 
Prect'oroR, 3. / [ preceptor, Latin; precepteur, Fr.] 
A teacher; a tutor. ; 8 
Paſſionate chiding carries rough language with it, and the 
tames that parents and preceptors give children, they will not be 
ahmed to beſtow on others. 
It was to thee, great Stagyrite, unknown, 
And thy preceptor of divine renown. Blackmore. 
Puct'ss10n, 2. /. [from præcedo, præegſſus, Latin.) 
The ad of going before. 8 
bite wy. 1. J. [precin2us, Lat.] Outward limit; 
ndary. 

Ide main body of the ſea being one, yet within divers pre- 
ar, hath divers names; ſo the catholick church is in like fort 
vided into a number of diſtinct ſocieties. Hooker. 
This is the manner of God's dealing with thoſe that have lived 
within the prccin&s of the church; they ſhall be condemned for the 
Wy want of true faith and repentance. Perkins. 

Through all reſtraint broke looſe, he wings his way 
Not far off heay'n, in the precincis of light, 
DireQly towards the new created world. 


Mutcio'ity, x. J. [from pretięſus, Latin.] 


1. Value; preciouſneſs. | 
Not uſed in either 


* Any thing of high price. 
ſenſe, s C: 2 
The index or forefinger was too naked whereto to commit their 
(icifitier, and hath the tuition of the thumb ſearce unto the ſecond 
4" : Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
. Vurbariang ſeem to exceed them in the curioſity of their applica- 
— theſe precigſtties. More's Divine Dialogues. 
Welous. ach. [ precieux, Fr. pretiofus, Latin. ] 
 Yalvable; being of great worth. | 


Many things, which are moſt precious, are neglected, only becauſe 
nue of them lieth hid. P : 8 _ OY 


Milton. 


Hooker . 
Why in that rawneſs left you wife and children, 
oe precious motives, thoſe ſtrong knots of love, 
Without leave __ ? Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
9 never ſaw 
buch precions deeds in one that promis'd nought : 
The t begg'ry and luck. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
i virtues are the hidden beauties of a ſoul, 


la e which make it 
and precious in his ſight, from whom no ſecrets are concealed, 
1 Coll ; Addiſon's Spectator. 
of great price: as, a precious fone. 
The « Let none admire 
nebes grow in hell 3 that foil may beſt 
þ Worht the preciout bane, - . Milton. 
5 eſs, An epithet of contempt or irony, 
of the ſame kind, concerning theſe precious ſaints amongſt 


Nicer may be ſeen in Pietro della Valle. Locke, 
„ arr. adv. [from precious. | 
1 N 
0 3 2. J. [from precious.] Valuableneſs ; 
0 PPP TTT NCR EES 
1 T equalled the prick of peatle.” " Wilkins 


w 


{ubſtantive on the firſt.] Any | 


0 
a fre- 


PRE'CEPT.. 3. / [ precepte, French; præceptum, Lat.] | 


of |]. 


PRE 


PRE'CIPICE, ». / procipitiunt, Lat. pHitipice; Fr 

A headlong fleep; a fall perpendicular without ry 
dual declivity; | WOES 

Tou take a'piecipice for no leap of 
And woo your own deſtruction. 
Where the water, daſheth more againſt 
moveth more ſwiftly and more in 
the waves there is ever a 


a precipice. Bacon. 
1 ere long that precipice muſt tread, _ 
Whence none return, that leads unto the dead. Sandys. 
No ſtupendous precipice denles = | 
Acceſs, no horror turns away our eyes. Denham. 
Swift down the precipice of tinie it goes, 
And finks in minutes, which' in ages roſe. Dipden. 
His genꝰ vous mind the fair ideas drew | 
Of fame and honour, which in dangers ly ; 
Where wealth, like fruit, on precipices grew, 
Not to be gather d but by birds of prey. | Dryden. 
Drink as much as you can get; becauſe a coachman never | 


drives ſo well as when he is drunk; and then ſhew your {kill, by 
driving to an inch by a precipice. Swift. 
PRBECI PITANCE, | 1. /. [ from precipitant.] Raſh haſte; 

PaECi'piTancy, F headlong hurry. 
| Thither they haſte with glad precipitance. Milton, 

"Tis not likely that one of a thouſand ſuch precipitancies ſhould be 
crowned with ſo unexpected an iſſue. Glanville, | 
loſt the philoſophical 


As the chymiſt, by catching at it too ſoon, 
elixir, ſo precipitancy of our underſtanding is an occafion of error. 


Glanvil, le. bs 


We apply preſent remedies according unto indications, _— 
rather the acuteneſs of diſeaſe and precipitancy of occaſion, than the 
rifing or ſetting of ſtars. Brown, 
Hurried on by the precipitancy of youth, I took this opportunity 
to ſend a letter to the ſecretary, Swift, | 
A raſhneſs and-precipitance of judgment, and haſtineſs to believe 
ſomething on one fide or the other, plunges us into many errors. 


| f atts's Logick. 
PRECI PITANT, adj. [ præcipitant, Latin,] | 
1. Falling or ruſhing headlong. | 
; Without longer pauſe, 5 
Downright into the world's firſt region throws | | 
His flight precipitant. ; Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
The birds heedleſs while they ſtrain - 


Their tuneful throats, the tow'ring heavy lead 
O'ertakes their ſpeed ; they leave their little lives 


Above the clouds, precipitant to earth. Philips. 
2. Haſty; urged with at haſte, DOE 
Should he return, that troop ſo blithe and bold, 
Precipitant in fear, would wing their flight, | 
And curſe their cumbrous.pride's unwieldy weight. Pope. 


3. Raſhly hurried. | 
The commotions in Ireland were ſo ſudden and fo violent, that it 
was hard to diſcern the riſe, or apply a remedy to that pr ecipirant 
rebellion, King Charles, 

PrECUPITANTLY, adv. [from precipitant.] In head- 
long haſte ; in a tumultuous hurry, 

To PRECIPITATE. v. a. [ precipito, Latin; proci- 
piter, French; in all the ſenſes.] 

1. To throw headlong. 


She had a king to her ſon-in-law, ; 


was, upon dark and 
unknown reaſons, precipitated and baniſh ate 


the world into a nunnery. 
Bacon's Henry VII. 


| Ere vengeance 
Precipitate thee with augmented pain. 


Milton. 
They were wont, _ a ſuperſtition, to itate a man from 
ſome high'cliff into the ſea, tying about him with rings many 
great fowls. Wilkins, 
The goddeſs guides her ſon, and turns him from the light, 
Herſelf involv'd in clouds, precipitates her flight, Dryden, 
2. To urge on violently, 
The virgin from the ground 
Upſtarting freſh, already clos'd the wound, 
Precipitates her flight. Dryden. 
3. To haſten unexpectedly. 
Short intermittent and ſwift recurrent pains do precipitate patients | 
into conſumptlons. | . Harvey. 


4. To hurry blindly or raſhly, 
As for having them obnoxious to ruin, if they be of fearful 
natures, it may do well; but if they be daring, it may precipleate 
their deſigns, and prove dangerous. 


ac. 
Dear Erythrea, let not ſuch blind fury 
Precipitate your thoughts, nor fet them working, 
Till time ſhall lend them better means 
Than loſt complaints, Denbam's Sopby. 


5. To throw to the bottom. A term of chymiſtry op- 
poſed to ſublime, 

Gold endures a vehement fire long without any change, and after 
it has been divided by corroſive liquors into invifible parts, yet may 
preſently be precipitated, ſo as to appear again in its own form. 

| Grew's Ceſmol. 
To PRECIPITATE, v. 4. 
1. To fall headlong. | 

 Hadfſt thou been aught but goſs'mer feathers, 

So many fathom down precipitating, h 

Thou'dſt ſhiver like an egg · Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
2. To fall to the bottom as a ſediment in chymiſtry. 

By ſtrong water every metal will precipitate. Bacon. 
To haſten without juſt preparation, | 

Neither did the rebels ſpoil the country, neither on the other ſide 
did their forces increaſe, which might haſten him to precipitate and 
aſſall them. Bacon. 

Prect'PITATE. adj. [from the verb.] 
1. Steeply falling. | 
| Barcephas faith, it was neceſſary this ſe ſhould be ſet at 
ſuch a height, becauſe the four rivers, had they not fallen ſo pre- 
cipitate, could not have had ſufficient force to thruſt themſelves 


under the great ocean. | Raleigh. 
When the full ſtores their ancient bounds diſdain, 
Precipitate the furious torrent flows; 
In vain would ſpeed avoid, or ſtrength oppoſe. Prior. 


2. Headlong; haſty; raſhly haſty. = 
The archbiſhop, too precipitate in preſſing the reception of that 
which he thought a reformation, paid dearly for it. Clarendon, 
3. Haſty ; violent, | | 
Mr. Gay died of a mortification of the bowels ; it was the moſt 
precipitate caſe I ever knew, having cut him off in three days. 
| Arbutbnot. 
Paci“ rI TAT E. . / A corroſive medicine made by 
precipitating mercury. 
As the eſcar ſeparated, I rubbed the ſuper-excreſcence with the 
vitriol ſtone, or ſprinkled it with precipitate. = eman. 
Pagci'PiTATELY, adv. [from precipitate. ] 
1. Headlong ; ſteeply down. 
2. Haſtily; in blind . 9 
It may happen to thoſe who vent praiſe or cenſure too pre- 
cipitately, as it did to an Engliſh poet, who celebrated a nobleman 
for erecting Dryden's monument, upon a promiſe which he forgot, 


1 | 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. | 
precipice z for in the breaking of | + 


— 


p R E 


t. The act of tfirowing headlong, wh 
r Let them pile ten hills on the Tarpeian fock, 
- That the precipitation might down-ſtreten 

Below the beam of fight, yet will J ſtill Aliens 
Be this to them. | Shakeſpeare's Coriolamse 
2: Violent motion downwarl. vn 
That could never happen from any other cauſe than the hurry, 
' Are and rapid motion of tho water, returning it, the end of 
the deluge towards the ſea. | any 
3. Tumultvous hurry ; blind haſte. 


2 


as þ . 
, 18 
& oo 
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Here is none of the hurry and p#ecipitation, hone of the bluſtering 
and violence, which muſt have attended thoſe ſuppoſititious changes. 
a U! | rr Food ward: Natural Hiſtory. 
4+ In chemiſtry, ſubſidency : contrary to ſublimation. 
Separation is wrought by precipitation” or ſublimation ; that is, & 
calling of the parts up or down, which is a kind of att raction. Baceh. 
The precipitation of the vegetative matter, after the deluge, and 
the burying it in the ſtrata underneath amongſt the ſand, was 
retrench the luxury of the productions of the earth, which had been 
ſo ungratefully abuſed by its former inhabitants. Woodwards 
Parci'eiTous, adj. [precipites, Latin.] 
1. Headlong z ſteep. - Nn | 44 
Monarchy, together with me, could not but be daſhed ih pleves 
by ſuch a precipitous fall as they \nteaded. King Charles» 
2. Haſty ; ſudden, © n 
Though the sttempts of ſome have been precpitons, and their 
efiquiries ſo audacious as to have loſt themſelves in 8 above 
humanity, yet have the enquiries of moſt deſected by the way. 
; Brown's Vuigar Errourss 
How precious the time is, how precipitous the occafion, how 
many things to be done in their juſt ſeaſon, after once a ground is 
in order, __ Eweyn's Kalendare = 
3. Raſh; heady: | 5 


Thus fram'd for ill, he 1608'd our triple hold, 
; Advite unſafe; precipitous and bold. Dryden 


PRECTSE. ad}. [ precis, French; previſur, Latin.) 
1. Exact; tri; nice; having firi& and determinate 
limitations. | | | 
Means more durable to preſetve the laws of Cod from oblivion 
and corruption grew in uſe, not without preciſe direction from God 
himſelf. | | _ Hookers 
You'll not bear a letter for me; you ſtand upon your honour 3 
why, thou unconfinable baſeneſs, it is as much as 1 can do to keep 
the term of mine honour pretiſe. Shakeſpeare. 
The ſtate hath given you licence to gu be land fix weeks, and 
let it not trouble you if your occaſions atk farther time; for the 
law in this point is not preciſe. Bacon. 
Let us deſcend from this top \ ; 
Of 88 for the hour preciſe 
ExaCts our parting. | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
In human actions there are no d arid preciſe natural limits 
deſcribed,” but a latitude is indulged, Taylor. 
The reaſonings muſt be preciſe, though the practice may admit of 
great latitude. *" 2 | Butbnet on Al. ment. 
The preciſe difference between a compound and collective idea is 
this, that a compound idea unites. things of a different kind, but a 
collective, things of the ſame kind. Watts. 
2. Formal; finical ; ſolemnly and ſuperſtitionſly exact. 
The raillery of the wits in king Charles the Second's reign, upon 
every thing which they called preciſe, was carried to ſo great an 
extravagance, that it almoſt put all Chriſtianity out of — 
nk 2 B Adaſon. 


Parcr'seLY, adv. [from preciſe.] 

1. Exactly; nicely ; accurately, F 
Doth it follow, that all things in the church, from the greateſt 

to the leaſty ure unholy, which the Lord hath not himſelf preciſely 

inſtituted ? 2 | 3 Hooker. 
When the Lord had once og ſet down a form of executing 

that wherein we are to ſerve him, the fault appeareth greater to do 


that which we are not, than not to do that which we are com- 
manded ; | 


0 Hookers 
Hl knowy 3 
He cannot ſo preciſely weed this land 
As his miſdoubts preſent occaſion, | | Eg 
His foes are fo enrooted with his friends. Shakeſpeares 


Where more of theſe orders than one ſhall be ſet in ſeveral ſtories, 
there muſt be an exquiſite care to place the columns preciſely one 


over another, Wotton's Arebitecture. 
In his tract my wary feet have ſlept, . | 
His undeclined ways preciſely kept. Sandys. 


The rule, to find the age of the moon, eannot ſhew preciſely an 
exact account of the moon, becauſe of the inequality of the motions 
of the ſun and of the moon Holders 

Meaſuring the diameter of the fifth dark circle, I found it the 
fifth part of an inch preciſely. Ts Newton's Optichts 

2. With ſuperſtitious formality ; with too much ſerupu- 
loſity ; with troubleſome ceremon 


PrEci'sENESs. #. /. [from preciſe.] Exactneſs; ri- 
id nicety, : | 

I will diſtinguiſh the caſes ; though give me leave, in the handling 
of them, not to ſever them with too much preciſencſs, Bacon, 
When you have fixed proper hours for particular ſtudies, keep to 
them, not with a ſuperſtitious preciſenc/s, but with ſome good degrees 


of a regular conſtancy. . ttt. 
Pasci's1AN. 2. /. [from preci/e.] g 


1. One who limits or reſtrains. | 
Though love uſe reaſon for his-preciſian, he admits him not for 
his counſellor, 4 Seiffen: Merry Mues of Windſors 

2. One who is ſuperſtitiouſly rigorous, | 

Theſe men, for all the world, like our preciſians be, 
Who for ſome croſs or ſaint they in the window ſee, | 
Will pluck down all the church. Drayten. 
A profane perſon calls a man of piety a preciſian. attss 


Patci'sio0n. . J [ preciſion, Fr.] Exact limitation, 
He that thinks of being in general, thinks never of any parti. 
cular ſpecies of being; unleſs he can think of it with and without 
preciſion at the ſame time. ' Locle. 
I have left out the utmoſt preciſſant of fractions in theſe compu- 
tations as not neceſſary 3 theſe whole numbers ſhewing well enough 
the difference of the value of guineas. Loc le. 
I was unable to treat this part more in detail, without ſacrificing 
rſpicuity to ornament, without wandering from the precifion or 
bn ing the chain of reaſoning. | 


Tope. 
PRECICSI VB. adj. [from preciſus, Lat.] Exactly limit- 
ing, by cutting off all that is not abſolutely relative 
to the preſent purpoſe. 
Preciſſve abſtraction is when we conſider thoſe things apart, which 
cannot really exiſt apart; as when we conſider mode, without con- 
fidering its ſubſtance or ſubject. __ Watts. 
To PkECLU DB. v. 4. [precludo, Lat.] To ſhut out 
or hinder by ſome anucipation. 

This much will obviate and preclude the objectlons of our adver- 
ſaries, that we do not determine the final cauſe of the ſyſtematical 
parts of the world, merely as they have reſpect to the exigencies or 
convenlencies of life. Bentley. 

If you once allow them ſuch an acceptation of chance, you have 
precluded yourſelf from any more reaſoning againſt them. Bentley. 


\O 


. Swift. I fear will be no way left to tell you, that 1 entirely eſteem 

2 3 with a weight of ſeull if you z none but that which no bills can preclude, and no king can 

Furious he ſinks, precipitately dull. Pope's Dunciad. prevent.” | ; ; Pope, 

ParciriTa'T10N. #. J. [ precipitation, French; from | PRECO'CIQUS. adj. [ precocis, Latin z precoſt, Fr.] 
precipitate. ] | | | | Ripe before the time. EY . 


E 


PRE 


* * = , 8 | * ” ; . 
tholr ſpring In the winter Their willy diſyoi'd by abſolute dectes, „ Ano MENANCE, } n. I I pre and dom? 
Ie ſuch as have | ſpring | Brown, Or high fore-knowledge. - Milton's F. aao AN. I valence; ſuperiority; — Pro? 
Panco'cirtY. . / [from precocious.) Ripeneſs before FR oy I bs te n. /. [from gre ian oy: at | ſuperior influence, 4 W 0 ene); 
ine. | olds predeſtination or the prevalence pre- eſta „We make gullty of our ſiſters, the 8 
1 the eauſe of his ſall to a precority of ſpirit and valour] ed neceſſity. | | | | are, "av if we were knaver, (thieves, nd wn the whey, » Ind thy 
in him z and that therefore ſome infectious _— — = — Me, me let the Stoicks uſe, ab * — ati _ an Shak aſpeare' bete 
him. wu Home eas ore. 1 heir and ery doctrine to maintain OY | | | nf! ammation —4 ; fanguineouz auxio N 
. | ; - Let all predeſtinato u denominable from! other accordi l g ol 
n fo h [f e A Wis Sni ih — nal — I an. |  Corvley. | of melancholy, — or choler. ag do che Pede 
ſider or ſcheme beforehand, ns To P IE. v. 4. I pre and deffine.] To decree || In human bodies, there is an Inceffant warture ang, 
Parcoont' TION, 1 /. [pre and cognitio, Lat.] Pre- 7. . 5 "oy v. a. | pr 5 dumours for predovrinancy. | Hane) WMongſt ch. 
vious knowledge: antecedent examination. be 8 ö * 3 The true me the Phaſes Adetief as Che e Fug 
W 14 1. 1 [pre and conceit.] An opinion ebenes cat an bee a. to wh predeminance. x covetouſneſs and ambition over they 
reviou rmed. Who turn with ſecret pow'r this reſtleſs | + The ſeveral rays In white light do retain the 8 dat 
A thing in reaſon impoſſible, which notwithſtanding through And bid predeſiin'd empires riſe and fall. Prior. which thoſe of any Wer wha r colorific quali 
their. mlafahloned Feser, appeared unto them. na lob certain PREDETERMINA' TION. n./. [ predetermination, French; x Agr tt, 60, by tte war ds more we, 
has if nature had written it in the very foreheads or, | præ and determination.) Determination made before- p proper colour to 755 11 Hugh 6, "uſe th 
— 1 og | . | FREDO MINANT. adh, | fredominant, French A, 
To Panconcyi've, v. a. [pre and conceive.] To hand | ; „French; 
ſorm an opinion R to imagine beforehand. 2 | eyes n my — Kon * ow > = | 47 rent] Prevalent ; ſupreme in in brag, 
_ , bond ok 838 way = — ee =p nh - you I ſhall aQt freely N ue — from _— Miſerable were the condition of that church, the weigh | 
_ that my will is free In reſpect of God, and not predetermin whereof ſhould be ordered by theſe delibera afin 
+ maketh It ſeem ſo. Bacon. Hammond's Fundamentals. | 1 tions, wherein Much 
rr 2 2 Al . . The truth of the catholick doctrine of all ages, In points of pre- | * NEDTS Hike, 
gn, fe bp bag 2 = h =o a a governing is, becauſe moſt determination and irrefiſtibility, ſtands in oppoſition to the —_— | And equity exil'd your highneſy' land, Shale; 
| ; "þ It is a planet, ill ſtri k 
ins full ou elem nd come nt nt any comple ith |, p14 Lv, oo. pr and determine.) TO ks one. 21, 
r preconceh den by South, | doom or confine by previous er 4 LI fen hve were 2 by things that made — 
, | tion. i- We ſee in drutes certain ſenſible inſtincts antecedent to their] and were predominant in the king's mind. Im 
Pk _ 5 clay 7 N [pre and conception 1 090 lenaginaaive faculty, whereby they are arederernined to the convenience | Whether the ſun, predominant in heav'n, Baca, 


with moſt men prevails more than truth ; according-to 

the notions and preconceptions, which it hath formed in our minds, 

we ſhape the diſcourſe of reaſon itſelf, Hakewill. 

PanconTRACT. . J [ ” and contra, This was 

formerly accented on the laſt ſyllable, ] A contract 
previous to another, | 

He is your huſband on a precontrat? ; 

To bring you thus together, 'tis no ſins Shakgſpeares 

Fo PhtcCOnTRACT. v. a. [pra and contra.) To 

contract or bargain beforehand, 

Some are ſuch as a man cannot make his wife, though he hlin- 

ſelf be unmarried, becauſe they are already precontratted to fome 

other j or elſe- are in too near a degree of atfinity or * 

* Un 

Paucu'kn, . / [from præcurro, Lat.] Forerunning. 
I be like precurſe of flerce events, 

As harbingers preceding ill the fates, 

And prologue to the omen coming on, 

Have heaven and earth together demonſtratel, Shakeſpeare. 

PWC“. , / [proecurfor, Latin; precurſenr, Fr.] 

Forerunner | harbinger, 


Cuſtom 


ove's Nghtnings, the preeurſers 
Of dreadful thunder claps, more momentary 
Were not. Shakeſpeare's Tempgſt. 
This contagion might have been preſaged upon conſideration of 
Its preſeyrſers, vis a rude winter, and a cloſe, ſulphurous and fiery 
air, * Harvey on the Plague. 
Thomas Burnet played the precurſor to the coming of Homer in 
his Homeriden, | . 4 * 
PaAIDNerouvs. a. [from præda, Latin.) Living by 
rey. 1 
* thoſe are endowed with polſon, becauſe they are predaceous; 
ſo theſe need It not, becauſe thelr food la near at hand, and may be 
obtalned without conteſt, Derbam. 
Pat'dAt.. adj, [from preda, Lat.] Robbing ; pric- 
tiſing plunder, This word js not countenauced fro 
analogy. 5 
armatla, laid by edal rapine low, ? 
| Mourn'd the hard yoke, and ſought rellef in valn. $a. Boyſe. 
Pan'varoxy, adj. [ predatorins, Latin ; from præda, 
1. Plundering ; 
The king called his parliament, where he exaggerated the malice 
| and the cruel predatory war made by Scotland. Bacon. 
. H ungry z preying ; rapacious 3 ravenous. 
The evils that conw of exerciſe are, that It maketh the fpirits 
more hot and predatory. Ro Bacon. 
Papen Hb. adj, | bre und deceaſed.) Dead before. 
Will you mock at an avcient tradition, began upon an honour- 
able reſpect, and worn as a m+morable trophy of predeceaſod-valour ? 
; dbateſpeare. 
Payprcn'acor, . /. [ prederefſanr, French ; pre and 
dreads, Laila.) 
1, One that was in any ſtate or place before another, 
In theſe paſtoral paſtime, u groat many days were ſpent to follow 
their flying predergfhtrr. Sidney, 
There is cauſe, why vr ſhould be flow and unwilling to change, 
without very urgent neceflity, the ancient ordinances, rites, and 
oved cuſtoms of our venerable predeceſſors, 
f 1 ſeem partial to my eder in che 
anthquity are not few, Dryden, 
e preſent pope, who is well acquainted with the ſecret hiſtory, 
and the weakneſs of hls predecegfcr, ſeems reſolved to bring the pro- 


pradiiſing rapine. 


Hooker, 
laurel, the friends of 


PRE: - 


of the ſenſible life. ? it Hale, 
Pxzp1al.. adj. [predium, Lat.] Conſiſting of farms. 
By the civil law, their predial eſtates are liable to fiſcal payments 
and taxes, as not being appropriated for the ſervice of divine worthip, | 
but for profiihe uſes. Ale 
Latin.] Such as may be affirmed.of ſomething. 
PREDI CABLE. 2. /. [ predicabile, _ A logical 
term, denoting one of the five things which can be 
aflirmed of any thing. 
Theſe they call the five predicablerz becauſe every thing that is 
affirmed concerning any being, muſt be the genus, ſpecies, difference, 
ſome property or accident. Watts. 
PREDICAMENT, 2. /. [ predicament, French; pre- 
dicamentum, Latin. ] 
1. A claſs or arrangement of beings or ſubſtances ranked 
according to their natures: called alſo categorema or 
category. 4 Harris. 
If there were nothing but bodies to be ranked by them in the 
predicament of place, then that deſcription would be allowed by them 
as ſufficient. 4 Digby on Bodies. 
2, Claſs or kind deſcribed by any definitive marks. 
The offender's life lies in the mercy 
Of the duke only, gainſt all other voice 


In which predicament I ſay thou ſtand'ſt. ; Shakeſpeare. 
I ſhew the line and the predicament, 
Wherein you range under this ſubtle king. Shakeſpeare. 


ParDicant TAL. adj. {from predicament. ] Relating, 
to predicaments. | | 
Prt"DicanT, . J. [ predicans, Lat.] One that af- 


firms any thing, 


To PRE DICATE. v. a. [ predice, Lat.] To affirm 
any thing of another thing. 
All propoſitions, wherein a part of the complex idea, which any 
term ſtands for, Is predicated of that term, ate only verbal; v. f. 
to ſay that gold Is a metal. Locke. 
To PRI ATE. v. rn. To affirm z to compriſe an af- 
firmation. | 
It were a preſumption to think, that any thing in any created 
nature can bear any perfect reſemblance of the incomprehenſible per- 
feRtion of the divine nature, very being itſelf not 4 aps ee 
cally touching him and any created being. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
Pre "DiCATE. 3. J. 1 Lat.] That which 
is affirmed or denied of the ſubject: as, wan is ra- 
tional ; man is not immortal. 
The predicate is that which Is affirmed or denied of the ſubjeR. 
Mutti Logic. 

PrtDica TION. . / [ preedicatio, Latin; from predi- 
cate.] Affirmation congerning any thing. 
Let us reaſon from them as well as we can; they are only about 
Identical predications and influence, Locle. 
To PREDICT), v. 4. [predidus, Latin; predire, Fr.] 
To foretell ; to foreſhow. . 


does he ever ceaſe to predict publick ruins, till his private are repaired. 
Government of the Tongue. 


1 eggs Latin; predictian, Fr. 
ropheſy ; declaration of ſomething 


Theſe preditlant 
Are to the world in general, as to Caeſar, 


PrunicrioN. n. 
from predick.] 
future. 


Pre"DICABLE, adj. | predicable, French; predicabilis, | 


He is always inveighing againſt ſuch unequal diſtributions; nor 


Shakeſpeare. | 


To PREDOMINATE, v. #. | Sredominer, Prone 


To PREELE'CT. v. a. 


PREZ 'MINENCE, 2. /. [ preeminence, French; pre and 


1, Superiority of excellence. 


2, Precedence: priority of place. 


Haywards 

Am 1 diſtinguiſh'd from you but by tolls, WY 

Superior toils, and heavier weight of cares? ; 
Painful preeminence ! Addiſen's (an. 

3+ Superiority of power or influence. | 

That which ſtan on record, hath preeminence above thit 
which paſſeth from hand to hand, and hath no pens but the tonguey 
no book but the ears of men» Hon, 


*& 


* 


nnn . 
eng 
11 PO 


PRE 


Riſe on the earth; or earth riſe on the ſun. 
I could ſhew you ſeveral pieces, where the beauties of 
are ſo predominant, chat you could never be able to rea 
ſtand them. 


Min, 
this kin 
or under. 


» pre 


and dominor, Lal To prevail; to be aſcendent; 0 
1 


be ſupreme in influence. 

So much did love t her executed lord 
Predominate in this fair lady's heart, Dani 
The gods formed women's ſouls out of theſe Princlples whict, 
compoſe ſeyeral kinds of animals; and their good or bad diſs, 10 
ariſes, according as ſuch and ſuch principles predominate 1 wn 
"The rays, refleed leat oblique 445 
e rays, re obliquely, may predomi " 
ſo much as to cauſe a heap of ng hors L puny 1 A 
of their colour. exwton's 0 + 
Where judgment is at a loſs to determine the choice 120 
who has ſeveral lovers, fancy may the more altowably pndm ian, 


[ pre and ale. To rx 6 
previous deciſion, l 


eminence, It is ſometimes written, to avoid the jugc, 
tion of ee, prebeminence.] 


I plead for the preeminence of epick poetry, 
Let profit have the preeminence of honour in the end of poetry | 
pleaſure, though, bat the ſecond in degree, is the fk in fön, 


It is a greater to have life, than to be er 
have life and ſenſe, than to have life only; to have liſe, ſenſe, wn 
reaſon, than to have only life and ſenſe, Wiling 

The preeminence of chriſtianity to any other religious ſcheme 
which preceded it, appears from this, that the maſt eminent among 
the Pagan philoſophers diſclaimed many of thoſe ſuperſtitious folie 
which are condemned by revealed religion. Addiſn 


His lance brought him captives to the triumph of Arteſia's beauty, 
ſuch as, though Arteſia be amongſt the faireſt, yet in that company 
were to have the preeminence. Sidgeys 
He toucheth it as a ſpecial preeminence of Junias and Andronicu, 
that in chriſtianity they were his ancients. | Howto, 
I do inveſt you jointly with my power, 
Preeminence, and all the large effects | 
That troop with majeſty. Shakeſpeare's King Lar. 
The Engliſh defired no preeminence, but offered equality bath ig 
liberty and privilege, and in capacity of offices and employments, 


Beyond the equator, the Southern point of the needle is — 


and the North ſubmits his preemineuce. * 
PREE MINENT. adj. = ny French; pre and 


_ eminent.) Excellent above others. 
: T nay Gm horny by ſome great maker * 

In goodneſ . 
6... in the preeminent right 
EE VO, Latia.] "The tk 

REE'MPTION. 2. / [ preeemptio, Latin. n 

of purchaſing before another. g 
Certain perſons, in the reigns of king Edward VI. and qr 
Mary, ſought to make uſe of this ge but, crofſed in te 
proſecution, or defeated in thelr expeQation, gave it over. Cc 
To PREENGA'GE, v. a. [pre and engage.] Toer 

gage by nt ties or contracts. 

To Cipſeus by his friends hie ſuit he mov d, 


But he was preengag'd by former ties. Dryios 


e to 9 ee Chee tit te Wes, Addiſon. The predictions of cold and long winters, hot and dry ſummers, 
Good Howard, emulous of Apelles' art | MY Aer Ow 5 hy predibies, ſecr 2 n 
Rut happy thou from Cupid's arrow free, | Meafur'd this 8 the race of time, 
A we Vn that plere'd thy proderyſir's heart, Prior N Till time ſtand flx'd. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
2. Anceltor, ; | In Chriſt they all meet with an invincible evidence, as if they 
that holds the dodtrine of predeltination, 1 cs wy add Fn Text, 
Why does the inarian ſo adventurouſly climb into heaven, g ; . 
w ranſack the celeſtial archives, read God's laden decrevs, when | 4 gs bas. qty; ey 
| with ef labour he may ſecute an authentick tranſcript within him- r 
felf ! hav Pig. Than his prediction prove a lie. Swiſt's Miſcellanies, 


* PREDE'STINATRE. o. 4. 


[ predeftiner, French; 


Parbi'erox. 3. % 


and 4e, Latin.) To appoint beforehand by 


** 
(reverſible decree, 
dome gentleman or other (hall "(cape a predg/inate (eratcht face. 


from predi2.)] Foreteller. 
Whether he has 4 . 1 


wall as the prediter, may be diſputed, 


| 00 ſoon performe 


i 
| 
g 


the cauſe of this poor man's . as 
tif. 
PagptGRr'sT10N, > [ pre and digeſtion] Digeſtion 


Not only made an inſtrument; 
But preengag'd without my own conſent. 
The world has the unhappy advantage of 
at a time when we have not reflectlon enoug 
inſtrument to the hand whoſe direction it obeys. 


PkEENGA GEMENT. 2. /. (from proengage-] Preced! 


obligation. | 
My ebene to other themes were not wdknown oy 


for om 1 was to write. 


Shabef, Pee | f 121 7 tempers will make an 
Derne reer — yy nn pon =A 2 
$ fon. Reman, vill. 20. 95 erg 1 ink, th that bediences they pen © © 
. ac Bee proggs dnt n AD 
. 1 in purpoſe. 8 1 
Yo Peter ark. ww To prede ( Vegetable productions require heat of the ſun, to = opportunity and former promgagenents will give nh 
la ludicrous language, * . excite the earth and the ſeeds, l 22 1 . 0 aer Collier, of gu 
His ruff'ereft he rears, | ef nature be prediſdyed to Turnau by Its own propenſity, f T6 ParRR. v. 4. . Dutch, dreſs de hen 
Ant pricks up hls prodyflinating cares Dryden | perfors ee ge all be able to abate the ſecret hatreds gory up.] To trim che feathers of birds, to enn boa fu 
Paret rien. % [ predeffination, French; from 1 e WW" to glide through the air; for this uſe ques? ray? 
Fredeflinate.] Fatal decree; pre- ordination. 3 3 1. . [pre and di/dofition.] Pre- niſhed' them with two peculiar glands, whic Jy 
de ian Mar- Fed no thervie tum providence und . The diſuſe was edel u prove! fin pallalty In we] 2 9059008 mater into 2 perforated ol J 
PA Rey ni ed, ports | quia Je nent ont frag wall . hich che bed Jews wid ll, |, 
7 Is Only 6f wen f and yet w of dl to wen belodglag hee Bacon's Henry VII. To PREBSTA'BLINK. v. & Lre and -M 
te ha rr 9 — 2 nd ain have in themſelves ſome affinity with the affec-!] ſettle beforehand. 16.15 
en *. „eh ats Meg Vid. tha „ 1 Passer rr 5.10 [from rait ab lis MIT, 
9 aer 8 6 ; Bacen's Natural Hi ot ment han . , 6 E nt 
hy r-“ e: Enternal accidents are often the occtfional cauſe of the king's | To Pantx1 ar. v. G. La an exifo, Late] Ta 
: N * 5 : 
evil; but they ſuppoſe a E tes of the body. — beforehand. | 
1 5 


b 


l As Simonides 


RE FACE. 


* 


PR E 
If thy preexifiing foul 


d at firſt with myriads more, 1 
W all the mighty poets roll, Dryden. 
1 '$TENCB» 1. J. | preexifience, French; from pre- 

] | 
lass be fo 
' wiſdom declares 


: 


re. 

her antiquity and Menues to all the works of 
N 2 Theory of the Earth, 

of the ſoul before its union with the body. 

has expoſed the vicious part of women, from the 

e; ſome of the ancient philoſophers have 


n euch · 
- iſtence 


— of cos park of the human ſpecies, from a notion of the 
. iſtence. — % ljon. 
_ 2 adj. [ preexiſient, French; pre and ex- 


Exiſtent betorehand ; preceding in exiſtence. 


Hen. J. : d not be from eternity, becauſe they ſuppoſe 
things cou uppo 

wee — they were made, preexiſtent to them; the work - 

fo {| be before the work. Burnet. 


Blind to former, as to future fate, 
What mortal Knows his preexiſtent ſtate? Poe. 
f this preexiſtent eternity is not compatible with a ſucceſſive du- 
A then ſome being, though infinitely above our finite com- 
cons muſt have had an identical, invariable continuance 
all eternity, which being is no other than God. Bentley. 
! 1. J. [ preface, French; prefatio, Latin.) 
something ſpoken introductory to the main deſign; 
mwoduction; ſomething roe mial. | 
a This ſuperficial tale | 
s but a preface to her worthy praiſe, Shakeſpeare. 
tir Thomas More betrayed his depth of judgment in ſtate affairs 
ibis Utopia, than which, in the opinion of Budæus in a nd lov 
* aze hath not ſeen a thing more deep. Peacham. 


el harns high beheſt no preface needs. Milton. 


Q Par FACE. P. . [ prefari, Latin.] To ſay ſome- 


thing introductory. | | 
Before J enter upon the particular parts of her character, it is 
Mella j to prefacey that ſhe is the only child of a decrepid father. 
Spetator. 
Par FACE» V. a. x 2 

To introduce by ſomething proemial. 
" Whereſoe'er he gave an admonitlon, he prefaced it always with 
{ach demonſtrations of tenderneſs, Fell. 

Thou art raſh, 


And muſt be prefac'd into government. 
4, To face; to cover. A ludicrous ſenſe, 
l love to wear clothes that are fluſh, ' 
Not prefacing old rags with pluſh. | Cleaveland. 
Par eacer, #. J. [from preface.] The writer of a 
reface. 

i there be not a tolerable line in all theſe fix, the prefacer gave 

me no occaſion to write better. Dryden. 
PurearoRy. adj. [from prefoes. | Introductory. 

If this propoſition, whoſoever will be ſaved, be reſtrained only to 
theſe to whom it was intended, the chriſtians, then the anathema 
riches not the heathens, who had never heard of Chriſt : after all, 
| am tar from blaming even that prefatory addition to the _ 

ry en. 
purer. 1. /. [prefetus, Lat.] Governor; com- 
nander. 


He is much 
The better ſoldier, having been a tribune, 
Pref:, lieutenant, prætor in the war. Ben Jonſon. 
It was the cuſtom in the Roman empire, for the prefe&s and 
vkeoys of diſtant provinces to tranſmit a relation of every thing 
remakable in their adminiſtration. DT Addi ſon. 
Rürzerukk. 2. /. [Frefecture, French; præfectura, 
Lat.] Command; othee of government. 
MPREFUR, v. a. [ preferer, Fr. prefero, Latin.] 
1, To regard more than another. 
With brotherly love, in honour prefer one another. 
2, With above before the thing poſtponed. 
If | not remember thee, let my tongue cleave to the roof of 
my mouth; if J prefer not Jeruſalem above my chief joy. Pſalms. 
4 With before. 
He that cometh after me, is preferred before me; for he was 


Romans. 


me. Jobn, i. 15. 
It may worthily ſeem unto you a moſt ſhameful thing, to have 


prefercd an infamous peace before a moſt juſt war. Knolles. 
O ſpirit, that doſt prefer 

B/fore all temples th* upright heart. | Milt:n. 

The greater good is to be preferred before the leſs, and the leſſer 


ail to de endured rather than the greater. Wilkins. 
& With 70, 
Would he rather leave this frantick ſcene, 
And trees and beaſts prefer to courts and men ? Prior, 


Jo advance; to exalt; to raiſe, 

by the recommendation of the earl of Dunbar, he was prefer'd 

# the biſhoprick of Coventry and Litchfield, Clarendon. 

. To 8 ceremoniouſly, This ſeems not a pro- 
per ule, 

„He ſpake, and to her hand prefer'd the bowl. 

. n offer ſolemnly 

it, 


Pope. 
; to propoſe publickly ; to ex- 
; They flatly diſavouch 
To yield him more obedience or ſupport z 
And as t a perjured duke of Lancaſter, 
Their cartel of defiance they prefer. 
l, when my ſoul began to faint, 
vous and prayers to thee prefer d; 
The lord my paſſionate complaint, 
Fren from his holy temple, heard. 

P»ife+ a bill againſt 
Id it that won't do, 


Daniel. 


Sandys. 
all kings and parliaments ſince the conqueſt ; 
challenge the crown and the two houſes. 
3 Collier on Duelling. 
ake c 
Leſt thou preſer Co raſh a pray'r "ba 
Nor vainly hope the queen of love | 
ill e er thy fav'rite's charms improve. | Prior. 
Rar Perion within the church or commonwealth may prefer an 
won, that the delinquent may ſuffer condign puniſhment. 


ur Ayliffe's Parer gon. 
be ABLE, adj. ¶ preferable, French; from prefer.] 
'pible before ſomething elſe. With te commonly 


8 the thing refuſed. 
de ironger ties we have to an unalterable purſuit of happineſs, 
wg '® greateſt good, the more are we free from any neceſſary 
nn ee with our deſire, ſet upon any particular, and then ap- 
15% „Heable good, dil we have duly examined it. Locke, 
i. w 2 be incumbent on 2 to provide for their children, 
; pare dt to their Fhildren does not quite cancel the ſcore due to 
mag >} but only is made by nature preferable to it. Locke, 
GY 8 wan in our nation isa politician, and hath a ſcheme 
Way 8 he thinks preferable to that of any other. Addiſon. 
hows 2 a ſtate as this, the pleaſures of virtue would be ſu- 
Peres ole of vice, and juſtly preferable. Aiterbury. 
of bes, EE NESS. mr. J. [from preftrable.] The ſtate 
being preferable. | 


FERABLY. adv [from 

, preferable.) In preference; 

o ſuch a manner as to prefer one ting another, 
be to chuſe a comick preferably to the tragick poets ; 


0 "as came 
eomes he to chule Plautus preferably to Terence ? Dennis. 


* 


To PkEFIGURE, v. a. [pre and figuro, Lat.] To 


| 2. Fertility; fruitfulneſs ; inventive power; acuteneſs. 


, . EW 
Pry FERENCE, #, /. [ preference, French; from prefer.) 
1. The act of preferring; eſtimation of one thing above 

another; election of one rather than another. 
It gives as much due to good works, as is conſiſtent with the 
grace of the goſpel 


it gives as much preference to divine grace, as 
is conſiſtent with the — of the * 255 ratt, 
Leave the criticks on either fide, to contend about the Preference 
due to this or that ſort of poetry, 11020 den. 
We find in ourſelves a power to begin or forbear ſeveral actions 
of our minds and motions of our bodies, barely by a thought or 
Preference of the mind, ordering the doing, or not doing ſuch a' 
particular action. Locke. 
The ſeveral muſical inſtruments in the hands of the Apollos, 
_ Muſes, and Fauns, might give light to the diſpute for preference be- 
tween the ancient and modern muſick. | iſon. 
A ſecret pleaſure touch'd Athena's ſoul, a 
To ſee the pref* rence due to ſacred age 1 
Regarded. a P ope s Od ey: 
The Romaniſts were uſed to value the latter equally with the 
former, or even to give them the preference. Waterland. 
2. With zo before the thing poſtponed. | 
This paſſes with his ſoft admirers, and gives him the preference 
to Virgil. ryden. 
It directs one, in preference to, or with neglect of the other, and 
thereby either the continuation or change becomes voluntary. Locke. 
3. With above. | 
I ſhall give an account of ſome of thoſe appropriate and diſcrimi- 
nating notices wherein the human body difters, and hath preference 
above the moſt ſerfect brutal nature. Hale. 
4+ With before. | | 
Herein is evident the viſible diſcrimination 
nature, and its preference before its 
5. With over. | N 
The knowledge of things alone gives a value to our reaſonings, 
and preference to one man's knowiedge over another. Locke. 
PREFE RMENT. #./. [from prefer. ] 
1. Advancement to a higher ſation. 
I'll move the king 
To any ſhape of thy preſerment, ſuch 
As thou'lt deſire, Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
If you hear of that blind traitor, - | 
Preferment falls on him that cuts him off, Shakeſpeare, 
Princes muſt, by a vigorous exerciſe of that law, make it every 
man's intereſt and honour to cultivate religion and virtue, by ren- 
dering vice a diſgrace, and the certain ruin to preferment or pre- 
tenſions. Swift « 
2. A place of honour or profit, 
All preferments ſhould be placed upon fit men. L' Eftrange. 
he mercenary and inconſtant crew of the hunters after pie. 
ment, whoſe deſigns are always ſeen through. * ant. 
3. Preference; act of preferring. Not in uſe. 
All which declare a natural preferment of the one unto the motion 
before the other. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
PrEPERER. 2. /. [from prefer. ] One who prefers. 


To PREFI'GURATE. v. 4. [pre and figuro, Lat.] 
To ſhew by an antecedent repreſentation. 


PREFIGURA TON. 2. /. [from prefigurate.] Antece- 
dent repreſentation. | 


\ 


between the hams 
Hale. 


other; the former being pledges, as well as prefigurations of the 
latter, | Burnet's Theory . 

The variety of prophecies and prefigurations had their punctual 
accompliſhment in the author of this inſtitution. Norris. 


exhibit by antecedent repreſentation, | 
What the Old Teſtament hath, the very ſame the New con- 
taineth; but that which lieth there, as under a ſhadow, is here 
brought forth into the open ſun ; things there prefigured, are here 
performed, ; _ Hooker, 
Such piety, ſo chaſte uſe of God's day, | 
That what we turn to feaſt, ſhe turn'd to pray, 
And did prefigure here in devout taſte, | 
The reſt of her high ſabbath, which ſhall laſt. Donne. 
If ſhame ſuperadded to loſs, and both met together, as the fin- 
ners portion here, perfectly prefiguring the two ſaddeſt ingredients in 
hell, deprivation of the bliſsful viſion, and confuſion of face, can- 
not prove efficacious to the mortifying of vice, the church doth 
give over the patient. Hammond. | 


To PauF1'NE. vv. a. [ prefinir, French; prefinio, Lat.] 
To limit beforehand. 


He, in his immoderate defires, prefined unto himſelf three years, 
which the great monarchs of Rome could not perform in ſo many 


hundreds. ö Knolles. 
To PREFIX. v. a. [ precfige Latin, ] 
1. To appoint beforehand, 
At the prefix'd hour of her awaking, 
Came I to take her from her kindred's vault, ' Shakeſpeare. 
A time prefix, and think of me at laſt | andys. 


Tts inundation conſtantly increaſeth the ſeventh day of June; 
wherein a larger form of ſpeech were ſafer, than that which punc- 


tually prefixeth a conſtant day. Brown. 
| Booth's forward valour only ſerv'd to ſhow, 
He durſt that duty pay we all did owe : 
Th' attempt was fair : but heaven's prefixed hour 
Not come. : Dryden. 
2. To ſettle; to eſtabliſh. 
Becauſe I would prefix ſome certain boundary between them, the 
old ſtatutes end with king Edward II. the new or later ſtatutes be- 
gin with king Edward III. Hale's Law of England. 


Theſe boundaries of ſpecies are as men, and not as nature makes 
them, if there are in nature any ſuch prefixed bounds. Locke. 
3. To put before another thing : as, he prefixed an ad- 
vertiſement to bis. Bool. ; 
PRETIXx. #. /. [prefixum, Latin.) Some particle put 
before a word, to vary its ſignification. 
In the Hebrew language the noun has its prefixa and affixa, the 


nouns poſſetſive and relative. Clarke. 
It is a prefix of augmentation to many words in that language. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
PRETTxION. n. / preſixion, French; from pref % þ 
The act of prefixing. | id. 
To PREFO'RM. v. a. | 
forehand. Not in ule. 
If you conſider the true cauſe, 
Why all theſe things change, from their ordinance, 
Their natures and preformed faculties, 
To monſtrous quali; why you ſhall find, 
That heav'n made tem inſtruments of fear 
Unto ſome monſtrous ſtate. Shakeſpeare's Julius Caſar. 
Prxr"onancy. n./. [from pregnant. ] 
1. The ſtate of being with young. 
The breaſt in encompaſſed with ribs, and the belly left free, for 
reſpiration ; and in females, for that extraordinary extenſion in the 
time of their pregnancy. . Ray on the Creation. 


He was ſent to ſchool, where his pregnancy was advantaged by 
more than paternal care and induſtry. 1 : Fell. 
Pregnancy is made a tapſter, and hath his quick wit waſted in 
giving reckonings. Shakeſpea 


re's Henry IV. 
This writer, out of the pregnancy of his invention, bath found 


The ſame providence that hath wrought the one, will work the | 


| PREGNANT 


former to ſignify ſome few relations, and the latter to denote the pro- 


re and form.] To form be. 


To PREj)U"DICATE. v. a. 


„ 

out an old way of infinating the kroſſeſt refleQiong under che aps 

arance of admonitions. Stwift's Miſcellaniet. 

. adj, [ pregnani, French; prognansy 

Latin. . | 

1, Teeming; breeding. 
| 4 1 

Dove · Ike ſat'ſt brooding on the vaſt abyſ1, PH 


And mad'ſt it pregnant. AI 
His town, as fame reports, was built of old FRE VIA 
By Danae, pregnant with almighty gol. Dryden. 
Throuth either ocean, fooliſh man! n 
That pregnant word ſent forth again, | 
Might to a world extend each atom there, SN 
For every drop call forth a ſea, a heay'n for eV'ry ſtar. Prior. 
2. Fruitful; fertile; impregnating, 
All theſe in their pregnant cauſes mixt. Milton. 
Call the floods from high, to ruſh amain, 928 
With pregnant ſtreams, to ſwell the teeming grain. Dryden 


3+ Full of conſequence. 5 
Theſe knew not the juſt motives and pregnant grounds, with 
which I thought myſelf furniſhed King Cbarles 
An egregious and pregnant inſtance how far virtue ſurpaſſes inge- 
nuity. Woedward"s Natural Hiſtory: 
O deteſtable paſſive obedience! did I ever imagine I ſhould 
becorhe thy votary in ſo pregnant an inſtance ? Ar but bnat. 
4. Evident; plain; clear; full. An obſolete ſenſe. 
This granted, as it is a moſt pregnant and unfore'd poſition, who 
ſtands ſo eminent in the degree of this fortune as Callio, a knave 
very voluble? | Shakeſpeare's Othellos 
Were't not that we ſtand up againſt them all, / 
were pregnant, they ſhould ſquare between themſelves, Shak. 
5+ Eaſy to produce any thing. , 
A moſt poor man made tame to fortune's blows, 
Who by the art of known and feeling ſorrows, 
Am pregnant to good pity» 


1 


King Lears 


. Shakeſpeare's 
16. Free; kind. Obſolete, 8 Ws 
ö My matter hath no voice, but to your own moſt pregnant and 
vouchſafed ear. : « : 75 re. 


PaE'GNANTLY, adv. [from pregnant. ] 
1. Fruifully, | | 
2. Fully; plainly ; clearly. 
A thouſand moral paintings I can ſhew, & 
That ſhall demonſtrate theſe quick blows of fortune 
More / regnantly than words. Shakeſpeare's Don. 
The dignity of this office among the Jews is ſo pregnantly ſet 
forth in holy wtit, that it is unqueſtionable; kings and prieſts are 
mentioned together. RY | South, 
PrxEGUSTA'TION, 2. / [fr and guſto, Latin.) The 
act of taſting before another, | 
To PREJU'DGE. v. 4. [prejuger, French; pre and 
judico, Latin.) To determine any queſtion befcre- 
hand; generally to condemn beforehand. 
If he ſtood upon his own title of the houſe of Lancaſter, he 
knew it was condemn'd in parliament, and prijudged in the com- 
mon opinion of the realm, and that it tended to the difinheriſon of 


the line of York, | Bacon's Henry VII, 
The child was ſtrong and able, though born in the eighth 
month, which the phyſicians do prejudge. Bacon. 


The cauſe is not to be defended, or patronized by names, but ar- 
guments, much leſs to be prejudged, or blaſted by them. Hammond. 
The committee of council bath projudged the whole cafe, by 
calling the united ſenſe of both houles of parliament an univerſal 
elamour. , Swifts 
Some action ought to be entered, leſt a greater cauſe ſhould, be 


injured and proudged thereby, Ayliffte 
2 and judice, Lat.] Fe 
hand to diſadvantage, | 
Our deareſt friend 
Pryudicates the buſineſs, and would ſeem 
To have us make denial. | 
Are you, in favour of his perſon, bent 
Thus to prejudicate the innocent? 


Pxeju'DicaTe. adj. [from the verb.] 4 
1, Formed by prejudice; formed before examination, 


determine before 
Sandys. 


This rule of caſting away all our former prejudicate opinions, It 
not propoſed to any of us to be praftiſed at once as ſubjects or 
chriſtians, but merely as philoſophers. | Watts. 


2. Prejudiced z propolletied by opinions, 1 
Their works will be embraced by moſt that underſtand t 
and their reaſons enforce belief from prgudicate readers. Browne 
Prejubpica'TiON. 2. . [from prejudicate.] The act 
of judging without examination. „ 
PREJUDICE. 3. /. [ prejudice, Fr. prejudicium, Ln 
1. Prepoſſeſſion ; * formed beforehand witho 
examination. It is uſed for prepoſſeſſion in favour 
of any thing or againſt it. It is ſometimes uſed with 
to before that which the prejudice is againſt, but not 
roperly. | | 
E The king himſelf frequently conſidered more the perſon who 
ſpoke, as he was in his prejudice, than the counſel itfelf that was 
given. Clarendon 
My comfort is, that their manifeſt prejudice to my cauſe will 
render their judgment of leſs authority. Dryden. 
There is an unaccountable prejudice to projectors of all kinds, for 
which reaſon, when 1. talk of practiſing to fly, filly people think 
me an owl for my pains. 5 a ſen. 
Miſchief; detriment; hurt; injury. This ſenſe is 
only accidental or conſequential ; a bad thing being 
called a prejudice, only becauſe prejudice is commonly 
a bad thing, and is not derived from the original or 
0 of the word: it were therefore better to 
uſe it leſs : perhaps prejudice ought never to be ap- 
plied to any miſchief, which does not imply ſome 
partiality or prepoſſeſſion. In ſome of the following 
examples, its propriety will be diſcovered. 
I have not ſpake one the leaſt word, 
That might be prejudice of her preſent ſtate 
Or touch of her good perſon. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII, 
England and France might, through their amity, 
Breed him ſome prejudice z for from this league 
Feep'd harms that menac'd him. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Factions carried too high and too violently, is a ſign of weakneſs 
in 1 and much to the prejudice of their authority and buſi- 
neſs. Bacon, 
How plain this abuſe is, and what prejudice it does to the under- 
ſtanding of the ſacred ſcriptures. Locke. 
A prince of this character will inſtruct us by his example, to 
fix the unſteadineſs of our politicksz or by his conduct hinder it 
from doing us any prqudice. Aaddiſene 
To PRTI UD Ick. v. a. [from the noun.] | 
1. To prepoſſeſs with unexamined opinions; to fill 
with prejudicess 
Half pillars wanted their height, 
And roofs imperfect prejudic'd the fight. Prior. 
Suffer not any beloved ſtudy to prejudice your mind, ſo far as to 
ſe all other learning. Watts, 
2. To obſtruct or injure by prejudices 2 raiſed. 
Companies of learned men, be they never ſo great and reve 
are to yield unto reaſon z the weight whereof is no whit udiced 


. 


| e eee ch doth allege it. ookers 
9 


* 


muſt his example, done without the book, . 


Nei 

<> is well appointed in the book. 

91 = not ww prejudice the cauſe of my fellow-poets, though ! 
abandon my own defence, ; a Dryden. 

3. To injurez to hurt; to diminiſh ; to impair z to be 
_* detrimental to, This ſenſe, as in the noun, is often 
improperly extended to meanings that have no rela- 


tion to the original ſenſe q who can read with patience 
of an lo groalent that * a medicine? 
t uch, 


The ſtrength of that law is that no particular nation can 
lawſully prejudice the ſame by any their ſeveral laws and ordinances, 
more 45 a man by his private reſolutions, the law of the whole 
commonwealth wherein he liveth. Hooker. 
| The Danube reſcu'd, and the empire ſav'd, 

Say, le the majeſty of verſe retriev'd ? 
And would It prejudice thy ſofter vein, 
'To fing the princes, Louis and Eugene ? Prior, 


To this is added a vinous bitter, warmer in the compoſition of its 


Ingredients than the watry Infuſion z and, as gentian and lemon- 
peel make a bitter of ſo grateful a flavour, the only care required in 
this compoſition was to chuſe ſuch an addition as might not pre- 
Judice It. | London Diſpenſatory. 
PkujuDi'CclAL, adj. [ projudiciable, French ; from pre. 
Jjudige.] 
1, Obſtrufted by means of oppoſite 
"Tis a ſad irreverence, without due con 
the actlons of princes with a prejudicial eye. 


2, Contrary ; oppoſite. 
What one ſyllable is there, 


repoſſeſſions. 


ideration to look me 
Holy ays 


in all this, projudicial any way to that 
which we hold ? 2 Hooker, 
3. Miſchievous; hurtful; injurious ; detrimental, This 


ſenſe is improper. See Pxzjupics, noun and 


verb, 
His going away the next morning 


with all his troops, was moſt 
Judicial and moſt ruinous to the king's affairs, 


Clarendon. 


One of the young ladies reads, while the others are at work z ſo 
that the learning of the family is not at all projudicial to Its manu- 
ſactures. Addiſon's Guardian. 


A tate of great proſperity, as it expoſes us to various temptations, 
ſo It Is often prejudicial to us, in that it (wells the mind with undue 
thoughts: Atterbuty. 


Patjunit'CclalLNngss, n. / [from projudicial.) The 
ſtate of being oj wang, miſchievouſneſs. 

PAG“UACY. . J. [from prelate.] | 

1. The dignity or poſt of a prelate or eccleſiaſtick of 
the highelt order, 


Prelaci may be termed the greater benefices z as that of the 


pontificate, a patriarchſhip, an archbiſtoprick and bithoprick. 


Ayliffe's Parergon. 
2. Epiſcopacy i the order of biſhops, 
The preſbyter, puff'd P with ſpiritual pride, 
Shall on the necks of the lewd nobles ride, 
Ile brethren damn, the civil power defy, 


And parcel out republick g's Dryden. 
How many are there, that call themſelves proteſtants, who put 
Prelaq and popery together as terms convertible ? S$twift, 


J. Biſhops, Collectively. 
Divers of the reverend prelacy, and other moſt judicious men, have 
eſpecially beſtowed their pains about the matter of juriſdition, 
Hooker's Dedication. 
PRE'LATE. . / [ prelat, French; pree/atus, Latin. ] 
An eccleliaſtick of the higheſt order and dignity. 
It beſcemed not the perſon of ſo grave a prelate, to be either 
utterly without counſel, as the reſt were, or in a common perplexity 


to ſhew himlelf alone ſecure, | oller. 
Hear him but reaſon In divinity, 
And, all-admiring, with an inward wiſh 
You would defire the king were made a pre/ate, pry, gy 
The archbiſhop of Vienna, a reverend prelatr, ſald one day to 


king Lewis XI. of France Sir, your mortal enemy is dead, what 


„ time duke Charles of Burgundy was (lain, Bacon, 
Yet Munſter's relate ever be accurſt, 

In whom we (eek the German faith in vain. Dryden, 

PAkLA'TICAL, a4}, [from prelate.) Relating to pre- 

lates or prelacy, D . 


PAklATION, . / L prælatus, Lat.] Preference z ſet- 
ting of one abeve the other. 

In caſe the father \eft only daughters, they equally ſucceeded as 

In ca-partnerſhip, witrout any pre/ation or preference of the eldeſt 

daughter to a double portion, Hale, 


PAKLATURE. w. . | prelatura, Lat. prelature, 
Pan'tartuRusniye, { French,] The ſtate or dignity 
of a prelate, | | Di#, 
Passe rio. . % [ prolectio, Lat.] Reading; 
ture ; diſcourſe, 
He that le deſirous to proſecute theſe aſyſtata or infinitude, let 
him reſort to the rellen of Faber, late. 


lec- 


Paritna'riON, / [from prelibo, Lat.] Taſte be- 


forehand z effuſion previous to talling, 

The firm belief of this, In an Innocent foul, Is a high prelidation 
of thoſe eternal joys. More's Divine Dialogues: 
Patti ANY. adj, [ proliminaire, Fr, pre limine, 

Latin.) Previous; introductory : proemial. 
My maſter needed not the affiftance of that preliminary poet to 
rove hls claim z his own myjeſtick mien difcovers him to be the 
ings Dryden, 


Pati minany, . % Something previous; prepara- | 


tory aft; preparation preparative, 
"The third consists of the ceremonies of the oath on both ſides, 
and the preſiminaries to the combat. Notes em Iliad. 


PRE LOD. / [ prelude, French ; preeludinm, ak] 
1. Some ſhort flight of mulick played before a ful 


concert, : | 
My weak effay 
Aut ſounds a prelude, and points out their prey. Young, 
a. Something introduQory z ſomething that only ſhews 
What is to follow, 
o his infant arms oppoſe 
His father's rebels and hie brother's foes 3 
Thote were the pretuder of his fate, 
That umd his manhood, to ſubque 
The hydta of the many headed hifling crew, Dryden, 
The e Crorgick way a good prefude to the A dels, and' very 
well (hewed what the poet could do in the deſcription of what was 


qeally greats Addijon, 
One <oncefſion to a man Is but a prelude to another. Cr. 


Ferant. va. [ prefuder, French; prelede, Lat.] 
To ſerve av an introduction to be previous to. 
Fither eng der holding out their throats, 
And folding up thelr wings, renew'd thelr notes, 
As If all day, prouding to the fight, 
"They only had rehears'd, to fing by night. 
Paryvibiouy a, [ 


. eu 
at's but 
Two touls Rs in - — 
PRALU' DIUM. n. /. [Latin.) Prelude. 
This Menelavs knows, expos'd to hare 
With we the rough pretudion of the war, 


Dryden. 
] Previous; —— 


D ryden * 


PRE 


PneLv'sIVE. adj. 
ductory; proemia 
The clouds | 

Softly ſhaking on the dimpled pool 

Prelufive drops, let all their moiſture flow. Thomſon. 
PREMATURE. adj. [ premature, French; trama- 
turus, Latin.) Ripe too ſoon ; formed before the 
time; too early; too ſoon ſaid, believed, or done; 


too haſty. 

"Tis hard to imagine, what poſſible conſideration ſhould perſuade 
him to repent, till he depoſited that premature perſuaſion of his 
being in Chriſt, Hammond's Fundamentals. 


PREMATURELY, adv. Ln premature.) Too early; 
too ſoon ; with too haſty ripeneſs, 

PREMATU RENESS. | #./. a ron Too great 
PREMATURITY, | halte; unſeaſonable earlineſs. 


To PREME DTTAT E. v. a. ¶ premeditor, Latin; re- 
mediter, French.] To contrive or form beforehand; 
to conceive beforehand, 


from prelude.) Previous; intro- 


Where I have come, great clerks have purpoſed 
To greet me with premeditated welcomes. . Shakeſpeare. 
With words premeditated thus he ſaid. Dryden. 


To PREME'DITATE. v. #, To have formed in the 
mind by previous meditation ; to think beforehand. 
Of themſelves they were rude, and knew not ſo much as how to 
premeditate z the ſpirit gave them ſpeech and eloquent utterance. 
Hooker's Ecelefiaftical Polity. 
PREMEDITA'TION. 2. J. [ premeditatio, Latin; preme- 
ditation, French; from premeditate.] Act of medi- 
tating beforehand, 
Are all th' unlook'd-for iſſue of their bodies 
To take their rooms ere I can place myſelt ? 
A cold premeditation for my purpoſe | Shakeſpeare, 

Hope is a pleaſant premeditation of enjoyment, as when a dog 
expects, till his maſter 5 done picking of the bone. More. 

He amidſt the diſadvantage of extempore againſt premeditation, 
diſpelled with eaſe and perfect clearneſs all the ſophiſms that had 
been brought againſt him, Fell, 

Verſe is not the effect of ſudden thought; but this hinders not, 
that ſudden thought may be repreſented in verſe, fince thoſe 
thoughts muſt be higher than nature can raiſe without premeditation. 

Dryden on Dramatick Poetry. 
To PRINT RIT. v. a. [premereor, Lat.] To deſerve 
before. N 

They did not forgive Sir John Hotham, who had ſo much pre- 
merited of them. King Charles. 
Par 'mices, . / [primitie, Latin; premices, French, ] 
Firſt fruits, 

A charger, yearly filled with fruits, was offered to the gods at 
their feſtivals, as the premices or firſt gatherings. Dryden. 
PREMIER, adj, [French.] Firſt; chief. 

The Spaniard challengeth the premier place, in regard of his 
dominions. Camden's Remains. 
Thus families, like realms, with equal fate, | 
Are ſunk by premier miniſters of ſtate, Swift, 
To PREMI“SE. V. a. [premiſſns, Latin.] 
1. To explain previouſly ; to lay down premiſes. 
The apoſtle's diſcourſe here is an anſwer upon a ground taken; 
he mou eth, and then inſers. _ Burnet. 
| premiſe theſe particulars, that the reader may know I enter 
upon it as a very ungrateful taſk, Addiſon, 
2, To ſend before the time, Not in uſe. 
| O let the vile world end, 
And the premiſed flames of the laſt day 
„ Knit earth and heav'n together | Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Pak'Mis88. . / | premiſa, Latin; premiſes, French, ] 
1. Propoſitions antecedently ſuppoſed or proved. 

They infer upon the premiſes, that as great difference as commo- 
diouſly may be, there ſhould be in all outward ceremonies between 
the people of God, and them which are not his people. Hooker, 

This is ſo regular an inference, that whilſt the promiſes ſtand firm, 
it is impoſſible to ſhake the concluſion, Decay of Piety." 

She ſtudy'd well the point, and found ä 
Her foes concluſions were not ſound, 
From premiſes erroneous brought, | 
And therefore the deduction's nought. Sto Miſcellanies. 
2. In low language, houſes or lands : as, / was upon 
the premiſes, 


Pau'miss, 1. /. [ premifſum, Latin.] Antecedent pro- 
poſition, This word is rare in the ſingular, 

They know the major or minor, which is implied, when you 
pronounce the other premiſe and the concluſion, Watts, 
PREMIUM. n./. [premium, Lat.) Something given 

to invite a loan or a bargain, | 

No body cares to make loans upon a new project; whereas men 
never fail to bring in their money upon a land-tax, when the pre- 
mium or intereſt allowed them is ſuited to the hazard they run. 

; Addiſon's Frecbolider. 

People were tempted to lend, by great premiums and large intereſt; 
and it concerned them to preſerve that government, which they had 
truſted with their money, Swift's Miſcellanies. 
To PREMO'NISH. v. a. [ premones, Lat.] To warn 
or admoniſh beforehand, 

PkuMmo'nISHMENT, a. J. [from fremoniſh.] Previous 

information, 79 ĩ : 1 

After theſe premoniſoments, I will come to the compartition itſelf, 

: Watton's Architefure, 
PrrMONi TION, n. J. [from premoniſh.] Previous no- 
tice ; previous intelligence. 

hat friendly premonitions have been ſpent 

On your forbearance, and their vain event. Chapman. 

How great the force of ſuch an erroneous perſuaſion is, we may 
colleQ from our Saviour's premonition to his dilcipies, when he tells 
them, that thoſe who killed them ſhould think they did God ſervice, 

; Decay of Piety. 
Pxrmo'niTORY, adj. [from pro and moneo, 2 Pre- 
viouſly adviſing. | | 
» * * . 

To PkkMO'NSTRATR. v. 4. [pre and monſ/tro, Latin.) 


I ſhew beforehand, 
PREMUNTRE. . /. [Latin.] 


1. A writ in the common law, whereby a Ity i 
incurrable, as infringing ſome — N 
Premunire is now grown a 


tract of time ; and yet at firſt it 
nete. 


2. The 


word in our Engliſh laws, by 

was _— —— for premo- 

| rambail again Hobbes, 

he. naky ſo incurred, = 
ey incurred a premunire, forfeited hi 

life, which he ended in great erer en n 

3. A difficulty; a diſtreſs, A low ungrammatical word. 


Partmunt'TiON. . /. [from | . 
ticipation of obſedlol. e BHI 


To PkrnOMINATE, v. a. [frenomine, Latin.] To 


ame, 
He you would ſound, 
Having ever ſeen, In the prenominate crimes, 
| The youth, you breathe of, guilty, — Shateſpeare's Hamlets 


PRE 


PREXOMINA'TION. 3. ,. | pri and wor; | 
privilege of being We firſt, ; _ Lat.) The 2 
5 roductions ſhould have the 1 7 Pl 
e land rather derive their name nation; | 
ſea, g wy 1 0 I: Ti 
PRENO TION. #. /. | prenotion, French; e, N 2th 
Latin,] Foreknowledge ; preſcience Pre and 10% 
eee 
e north or ſou n ts , t 
theſe winds enſuing, 15 de —_ prone Fl 
PRENTICE. . /. [contradted, by collo vial . Brow, 
from apprentice.] One bound to a * al licene 
to inſtruction in a trade. er, in order 
My accuſer is my prentice, and when 1 
fault, he did vow upon his knees he would be im fir hi 
PaENTICESHIP. 3. . [from yrentics. ] The be. 
of an apprentice. | © tern 1.1 
He ferv'd a prenticeſhip, who ſets © 
- Ward try'd on — a the et 5 „ | dot! 
RENUNCIA TION. 2. /. | prænuncio Pr. T 
of telling before, a + A] Tea "1 
PRxEO'CCUPANCY. #. . [from prevecu a cit 
ö . * Fo» at 4 g 
1 before another. e ef 
0 ) "CCUPATE, V. A. rFeoce 
cupo, Latin. ] [prevecuper, Fr, Peu. 
1. To anticipate. | N T 
Honour aſpireth to death; grief fli | 
Pierb it. 8 e 7 itz and fear * 
2. To prepoſſeſs; to fill with prejudices *. Te 
That the model be plain without Fa leſt the . di 
p occ upate the judgment. Molton'! ele 5. 2 P 
REOCCUPA TION, 8. /. [ preoce ation 1 
preoccupate.] wanne 5 f 
1. Anticipation. . biv 
2. Prepoſſeſſion. Di 
3+ Anticipation of objeQtion, 2, 1 
As Y way of preoccupation, he ſhould have fad. | 
you ſee your i is your duty, * 2 Ns le 
wen rm * ſeek oe evaſions from worldly 1 . 8 
this is your reward ou perform it; thi 4 ' 
decline it. e 1 #1 ; 0 
To Pkeo'ccury. v. a. To prepoſſeſs; to ocey * Par 
I or prejudices, yy v 
think it more reſpectful to the reader to 0 
reflections, than preoccupy his judgment. „ „ | 
To PkeO'MINATE. v. a. [pre and ominor, Lat.] 10 Pai 
prognoſticate; to ſhew by omens any future even : 
Becauſe many ravens were ſeen when Alexander entered Bay, 
they were thought to preominate his death. 1 
PREOrIN ION. 2. J. [pre and opinie, Lat.] Opinion PR: 
antecedently formed; prepoſſeſſion. 0 
Diet holds no ſolid rule of ſelection; ſome, in indiſtinct vnc / 
eating almoſt any; others, out of a timorous preopinicn, refri 0 Pr 
from very many things. * | 
To PREORDA'IN, v. a. [pre and ordain,) 0 f. , 
dain beforehand. K's fi 
Sin is the contrariety to the will of God, and if all thi 
fr eordained by God, and ſo demonſtrated to 10 willed by a > : 
remains there is no ſuch thing as ſin, 1 0 
Few ſouls preordain'd by fate, P' 
The race of gods have reach'd that envy'd ſtate. Nen p 
PrEo'RDINANCE. 2. /. [ pre and ordinance,] Antece- l 
dent decree; firſt decree. Not in uſe. ö 
. Theſe lowly courteſies fo 
Might ſtir the blood of ordinary men, | 
And turn preordinance and firſt decree | 
Into the law of children. Shakeſpeare's Juliut Ceſo, 
PrEORDINA TION. 2. J. [from preordain.] The at | 
of preordaining. p! 
PREPARATION. . J. [ preparatio, Latin; preparatian, 


French; from prepare. ] 
t. The act of preparing or previouſly fitting any thing 
to any purpoſe. 

Nothing hath proved more fatal to that due preparation for another 
life, than our unhappy miſtake of the nature and end of this 

3 Wake's Preparation for Death 
2. Previous meaſures, 
I will ſhew what preparations there were in nature for this diy. 
lution, and after what manner it came to paſs. Burns 
3. Ceremonious introduction. 
I make bold to preſs, with ſo little preparation, upon you. 
— You're welcome. Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of oy 
4. The act of making or fitting by a regular procels 
In the preparations of cookery, the moſt volatile parts of vegts 
tables are deſtroyed. Ar but baot on Alina. 
5. Any thing made by proceſs of operation. | 
1 wiſh the chymiſts had been more ſparing, who magnify thet 
Preparations, inveigle the curioſity of many, and delude the ſecurity 
of moſt, Brown's Vulgar Error 
6. Accompliſhment; qualification. Out of uſe. | 
Sir John, you are a gentleman of excellent breeding, authentic 
in your place and perſon, generally allowed for your many warlith 
courtlike, and learned preparations» Shake pers 
PREPA'RATIVE. adj. | preparatif, French; from Jt 
fare.) Having the power of preparing or qualifying 
Would men have ſpent toilſome days and watchful nights in i 
laborious queſt of knowledge preparative to this work ? Suit 
PREPA'RATIVE, 2. J | preparatif, Fr. from prepare. 
1. _ which has the power of preparing or previoul 
tting, 

They tell us the profit of reading is ſingular, in that it 
for a preparative unto ſermons. 

My book of advancement of learning may be ſome oh ns 
or key for the better opening of the inſtauration. _ 

Reſolvedneſs in fin can, with no reaſon, be imagined 3 f 57 : 
tive to remiſſion. Decay y 

Though he judged the time of ſickneſs an impropet —_— 
the great work of repentance; yet he eſteemed it a molt uiet * 
parative, the voice of God himſelf exhorting to it · 

Such a temper Is a contradiction to repentance, 43 
in the deſtruRtion of thoſe qualties, which are the on) 
and e to it. ze elf 

2. That which is done in order to ſomething e * 1 

The miſeries, which have enſued, may be yet, chose, 
mercy, preparatives to us of ſuture bleſſings Kine ne oof 

What avails it to make all the necetlary preperdtn® D. 
voyage, if we do not actually begin the journey? Previ 

Pane, ATIVELY, adv. [from preparative.] 
ouſly ; by way of preparation. th f 
It Ae wh 9-4 to many uſeful things in this * 
to make a man a good phyſician. : h.] 
PazPA'RATORY, adj. [ preparateire, French. 
1. Antecedent]y neceſſary. 6 wol, 
tion in th 0 
15 pradtice of all theſ ls proper to our conÞ 10 
preparatory to bur happineſs in the next 
2. Introductory; _— : antecedent. 
Preparatory, limited and formal interrogatori© 


nel 
Hela. 


ve 


being ſound? 
diſpot o 
$ FILL 


. 1 ple 
in writin Ire 


Rad 


| elude this way of occaſional injerrogatories» 


PRE 


hae diſruption 0 the great abyſs. 
u 


fo PR 


vere but preparatory 4 


P R E 
2. Prejudice; preconceived opinion. 


Had the 1 
p EPA RE. v. 4. [ prepare, Latin; preparer, Fr.] defies = poor vulgar rout only, who were held under the pre 


To fit for any thing ; to adjuſt to any uſe; to make wy a 15 itidns, it might have been pitied, but not ſo 1 
. urpo le. | | | ered at. | | . out b. 
ready for any Pu lough thy viſage up 2 With thought, from prepoſſoſion free, reflect 
1114 ——. — ag , Shakeſpeare's Ant. and Clip. On ſolar rays, as they the fight reſpect. Blackmore, 
"men's hearts by giving them the grace of humility, repent- | PREPO'STEROUS, adj. [ prepoſterns, Latin. ] 
P and probi of heart | H 


7 ad the peace eſtabliſh'd, and prepare 
_ — to hired, and their hands to war. 
Our ſouls, not yet prepar d for upper light, 
Till doomſday wander in the ſhades of night. | 
The beams of light had been in vain diſplay'd, 
Had not the eye been fit for viſion made 
1n yain the author had the eye prepar'd 


and. 1, Having that firſt which ought to be laſt, 
* The method I take may be denſured as repoſteraut, becauſe 1 
Dryden. | thus treat laſt of the antediluvian earth, which was firſt in order of 
D nature. Wodward's Natural Hiſtory. 
ryden. | 2. Wrong; abſurd; perverted, 


Put a caſe of a land of Amazons, where the whole government, 
publick and private, is in the hands of women : is not ſuch a 


re- 
With ſo much ſkill, had not the light appear'd. | Blackmore, | «non government againſt the firſt order of nature, for mes. to 
l qJ 


e pra . 
ify for A 6 eath from a father's hand, from whom I firſt _ 
wi * av being nd pale only upon two or three points of Receiv'd a being l tis a prepoſterous gift, | 
ine, run the ſame round, | | on. An act at which inverted nature ſtarts, 

To make ready beforehand. | And bſuſhes to behold herſelf ſo cruel, Dienbam. 
5 here he maketh the hungry tv dwell, that they may prepare a Such is the world's prepoſterous fate 

LL habitation« Pſalm cviil. 36. Amongſt all creatures, mortal hate 

city 3 prepare thee for another ſight. Milton. Love, though immortal, doth create. Denham. 


He took the golden compaſſes, prepar 4 
In God's eternal ſtore, to circumlcribe 
This univerſe. 


To form; to make. 


1 He hath founded it upon the ſeas, and prepared it upon the floods, | made for the ſupply of bodies, 


The Roman miſſionaries gave their liberal contribution, afford- 
ing their prepeferous charity to make them proſelytes, who had no 
Milton. mind to be confeſſors or martyrs, * Fell. 


By this diſtribution of matter, continual proviſion is every where 


: uite contrary to the prepoſterous rea- 
xxiv. 3. ſonings of thoſe men, who expected ſo different a re ult. Woodward. 


To make by regular proceſs: as, he prepared a me- | 3: Applied to perſons : tooliſh; abſurd, 


dicints | 
fo PREPA RE. v. . | 
To take previous meaſures. 
" Efficacy is a power of ſpeech, which repreſents to our 
lively ideas of things ſo truly, as if we ſaw them with ou 


Dido preparing to kill herſelf. 


Prepaſterous aſs | that never read ſo far 
To know the cauſe why muſick was ordain'd. Shakeſpeare. 
| PREPO'STEROUSLY, adv. [from prepofterous.] In a 
minds the]! Wrong ſituation; abſurdly, 
* ; Thoſe things do beſt pleaſe me, 
2 That befal prepeſt'roufly. Shakeſpeare's Midſ. Night's Dream. 


* . VU i 1 . 
„ To make every thing ready; to put things in order. . ny this ſuppolition, one animal would have its lungs where 


Go in, ſirrah, bid them prepare for dinner. Shakeſpeare. 


hath its liver, and all the other members prepoſterouſly 


The long ſuffering of God waited in the days of Noah, while placed; there could not be a like configuration of parts in any two 
e 4 


the ark was a prepari 


” 58 expeQation, 


par Ak. #n-/. [from the verb.] Preparation; pre- PRE'POTENCY, 2. / [ prepotentia, Latin. ] Superior 


1s meaſures. Not in uſe. 
ey In our behalf 


0 f 1 Peter, iil. 2. / 
ro male one's felf ready; to put himſelf in a ſtate | | gie woven rsd. #./; [from frepofterour.] Ab- 


individuals, Bentley's Sermons. 


ſurdity ; wrong order or method. 


power ; predominance. | 
If there were a determinate prepotency in the right, and ſuch as 


iſeth f f 
Go levy men, and make prepare for war. Shakeſpeare, | 271th from a conſtant root in nature, we might expect the ſame in 


other animals. 


B A 
Parra REDLY. adv, [from prepared. By proper pre- | rown 


edent meaſures. 
: She preparedly may frame 


PazPUCE. . / [prepuce, French; preputium, Lat. 
That which covers the glans ; ſorekkia. f 


herſelf | The prepuce was much inflamed and ſwelled, - Wiſeman. 
h' ſhe's forc'd to. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. "a | . N 
dee e pag” Tfrom: prepare. 1. Stare "or A 0 PRE REQUIRE, v. a. [pre and require.) To de 


of being prepared: as, he's in a preparedneſs for his 


nal exit. 
Parra KER. 1. . [from prepare.] I 
i, One that prepares; one that previouſly fits, 
The biſhop of Ely, the fitteſt preparer of her mind 
ſuch a doleful accident, came to viſit her. 
2. That which fits for any thing. 


* 


other e 


Prepk NSED. 
as, malice prepenſe. 


(oPaero'NDER. w. 4. [from preponderate.] To out- n 1 e cht far better = 4 
weigh. Not uſed. 5 N Our prerogati ve 
Though piflars by channelling be ſoemingly ingroſſed to ne Calls not your counſels, but our natural goodneſs 
light, yet they are truly weakned; and therefore ought not to be Imparts this, | Shakeſpeare. 
the moreg lender, but the more corpulent, unleſs apparences pre- How could communities, 
ponder truths, | Worton's Architefture. | The primogeniture, and due of birth, 8 
ParvO NDERANCE. | 7. Y [from preponder ate ] The Preregative of age, ſceptres, and crowns 
'NDBRANCY. ſtate of outweighing ; ſuperi- But by degree, ſtand in authentick place? * Shakeſpeare. 
Fry's 1 : 8 The great Caliph hath an old prerogative in the choice and confirm 
ority of weight. | : eget anos gre” Krallen 
iti. in dead bodies, comparing them | tion of the Kings of Aſly ria. alles. 
38 was wb rrp ee is rather 9g ty Rn They are the beſt laws, by which the king hath the juſteſt pre- 
= * y 7 Brown's Vulgar Errours. rogative, and the people the beſt liberty. Bacon, 
The X ſhould exwnine all the grounds of probability, and, | Had any of theſe ſecond cauſes deſpoiled God of his prerogative, 


mand previouſly, | 
Some primary literal ſignification is prerequired to that other of 
figurative. Hammond. 
| PREREQUISITE. adj. [pre and requifite.] Something 

previouſly neceſſary, 

The conformation of parts is neceſſary, not only unto the prere- 
guifite and previous conditions of birth, but alſo unto the parturition, 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


1 


to receive 
Wotton. 


i i ver of land, and preparer of it for Before the exiſtence of compounded body, there muſt be a pre- 
8 e 8 Huſbandry. | exiſtence of active principles, neceſſarily prerequiſite to the mixing 
parks k. J adj. [prepenſus, Lat.] Forethought ; | theſe particles of bodies, | 

preconceived ; contrived beforehand : | PRERO'GaTIVE. n. / [ prerogative, French; preroga- 


Hale. 


tiva, low Lat.) An excluſive or peculiar privilege. 


upon a due balancing the whole, reje& or receive proportionably to | Or had God himſelf conſtrained the mind and will of man to im- 


: | ds of probability. Locke. pious acts by any celeſtial inforcements ? ' Raleigh. 
3 ee eee par 44 dee uſa, to the ſides They obtained another royal prerogative and power, to make war 
whereof this fiſh remora faſtening, might make it ſwag, as the leaſt and peace at their pleaſure, * Na- 

reponderance on either fide will do, and ſo retard its courſe. Grew. The houſe of commons to theſe their prerogatives over 1 0 1 

17 REPO'NDERATE a. [pr pondero Latin.] ſent an order to the lieutenant of the Tower, that he ſhould cauſe 
9 N h | iba b p ke N | kim to be executed that very 8 \ Clarendon. 

I. 10 outweigh ; to overpower . For freedom ſtill maintain'd alive 

An inconfletble weight, by ſtance from e centre of the ba- Freedom an Engliſh ſubjeQs 8 

lance, will preponderate greater magnitudes. Glanville, Accept our pious praiſe. Dryden. 
The trivialleſt thing, when a paſhon is caſt into the ſcale with it, All with as dire prerogative to kill, 

prep:nderates ſubſtantial bleſſings» Government of the Tongue. 


2. To overpower by ſtronger influence. 
ToPaEPO'NDERATE. v. #. 
1, To exceed in weight. 


Ev'n they wou'd have the pow'r, who want the will. Dryden. 

It ſeems to be the prerogative of human underſtanding, when it 
has diſtinguiſhed any ideas, ſo as to perceive them to be different, 
to conſider in what circumſtances they are capable to be compared. 


That is no juſt balance, wherein the heavieſt fide will not pre- Locke. 


ponderate, 


ikins. I will not conſider only the prerogatives of man above other ani- 


, ; mals, but the endowments which nature hath conferred on his 
Il would m the lighter ſcale reponderate, will not ſo als, 6 on 
Reyna * 1 . A to the 8 as if he took out | body in common with them. Ray on the Creation. 


of the heavier, what he adds to the lighter. 


Unleſs the very mathematical center of gravity of every ſyſtem 
be fixed in the very mathematical center of the attraRtive power of 


il the reſt, they cannot be evenly attracted on all ſides, 
Preponderate ſome way or other. 


1. To exceed in influence or power analogous to weight. 
In matters of probability, we cannot be ſure that we have all 


Locke. | PRERO"GATIVED. adj. [from prerogative.] Having an 
excluſive privilege; having prerogative, 
'Tis the plague of great ones, 
but muſt Prerogativ'd are they leſs than the baſe ; 
Bentley. "Tis deſtiny unſhunable. Shakeſpeare. 


Pars. Pres, preft, ſeem to be derived from the Saxon, 


ieſt; it bei in after times to drop 
* | ind, which | pheopr, a prieſt; it being uſual in a r ti 
* 3 — Hu 28 ks — Yaog the letter o in like caſes, _ Gib/on's Camden, 


By putting every argument on one fide and the other into the 
ce we muſt form a judgment which ſide prependeratess Watts, 
KPONDERA TION, #. /. [from preponderate.] The 


alt or (tate of outweighing any thing. 


Locke. | PRESA'GE. . J. [ preſage, French; pre/agium, Lat.] 
Prognoltick ; preſenſion of futurity. 


Joy and ſhout preſage of victory. | Milton, 
Dreams have generally been conſidered by authors only as reyela- 
tions of what has already happened, or as preſages of what is to 


ln matters, which require preſent practice, we muſt content our- | happen. Addiſon. 


ſelves with a mere preponderation of probable reaſons. 


Watts. | To PRESA OE. v. a. [ preſager, French; præſagio, Lat.] 


Te Pabpo'ss, . 4. [ prepoſer, French; prafono, 3 1. To forbode; to foreknow ; to foretell; to propheſy: 
i 


To put before. 


it ſeems properly uſed of internal preſenſion. 


REPOSI'TLON, u. /. | prepoſition, French; præ pofft io, Henry's ate preſaging propheſy . 
tin.) In gra Llp ns: governing a caſe, Did glad my hear wich hop. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
A prepoſition ignifies ſome relation, which the thing ſignified by Foreſecing, or preſaging from the depth 
the ward following it, has to ſomething going before in the diſ- — — ge paſt or preſent, could have fear'd 
we, ty uy cane by Obes . is How ſuch united force of gods, how ſuch 
Puro SITOR, . . [p re poſitor, as | A ſcholar xi As ſtood like theſe, could ever know repulſe? Milton. 
pointed by the malter to overlook the reſt. This contagion might have been preſaged upon conſideration of 
Te PREPOSSE'SS, v. 4. [pre and poſſeſs.) To fill} its precurſors. . on Conſumptions. 
With ini ined ; to prejudice. Wiſh'd freedom I preſage you ſoon will find, 
A ry wig yoann So he If heav'n be juſt, and if to virtue kind. Dryden. 
She was f/ fili with the ſcandal of faliyating. = an. imes with of before the-thing foretold 
ene, f 555 
: Gente pation; rf Aen. 0 . * rains, and wind's impetuous rage, 
pet ou — a wang, wh and 22 pool, Farws 233 he ſovereign of the heav'ns has ſet on high 55 
y the prepoſston, before other competitors ſhou 5 g 
— to 7 51 ſo to engage him In holineſs firſt, and then in The moon to mark the changes of the ſky Dry 


Hammend's Fundamentals. | 3. To foretoken ; to foreſhow, 


rep+ſſeſſions of education, been abuſed into ſuch idola- 


17 1 may truſt the fl ruth of flew, 
My dreams preſage ſome joyful news at hand. Shateſpeares 
Dreams adviſe ſome great good Preſaging. Milten. 


That cloud, that hangs upon thy brow 
A greater derm than all the Turkiſh poo or. 


Can throw upon us. Denbam's Sopby: 
, When others fell, this ſtanding did preſage | 
The trown ſhou'd triumph over pop'lat rage. Wallet. . 


Para "GEMENT, . / [from preſage.] 
1. Forebodement; preſenſio n. 
have ſpent much enquiry, whether he had any ominous Ike. 
ment before his end. . 
2. . { WOT 
The falling of ſalt is an authentick preſegemem of ill luck, from 
whence l nothing can Wal feared. 13 
M S: 1. J. [ preſbyter, Latin; xhεDνιẽ=,] 
I, rien, | 
PG abſent through infirmity from thelr churches, might 
be ſaid to preach by thoſe deputies who in their ſtead did but read 
They canner daes un yl od your) e dnltads 6s 
cannot te t co | ſo c 
pre — wh e chem epiſcopal ell Tel. 
2. A preſbyterian. 
And preſbyters have their jaekpuddings too. | Butlers 
PRESBYTE RIAL. I. [ngoBurig@s] Conſiſting of 
PRESBYTE RIAN, elders; a term for a modern form 
of eccleſiaſtical povernmetit. os 
Chiefly was urged the abolition of epiſcopal, and the eſtabliſhing 
of - yterian government. | King Charles. 
o ſhould exclude him from an intereſt, and ſo unhappily a 
more unavoidable ſway in preſbyterial determinations? MHolyday. 
PRESBYTERIAN. . J. [from preſbyter.] An abettor 
of preſbytery or calviniſtical diſciplive. | 
One of the more rigid preſoyterians. Swi 


. 
Pre'SBYTERY, 3. / [from prefiter.] Body of elders, 
whether prieſts or laymen, | + 
Thoſe which ſtood for the preſdytery, thought their cauſe had 
more ſympathy with the diſcipline of Scotland than the hierarchy of 
England. 51 Bacon. 
Flea- bitten ſyned, an aſſembly brew d | 
Of clerks and elders ana, like the rude t 
Chaos of preſbyt'ry, Where laymen guide I | 
With the tame woolpack clergy by their fide, Cleveland. 
Could a feeble preſoytery, though perchance ſwelling enough, cop- 
rect a wealthy, a potent offender ? Holyday. 


PRaE'SCLENCE. . J [ preſcience, Er. from prgſcient.] 

Fore knowledge; knowledge of future things, 

They tax our polley, and call it coward, ; 

Foreſtall our preſcience, and eſteem no act 

But that of hand. Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Crefſidas 
Preſcience or foreknowledge, | conſidered in order and nature, if 
we may ſpeak of God after the manner of men, goeth before pro- 
vidence ; for God foreknew all things before he had created them, 
or before they had being to be cared for; and preſcience is no other 
than an infallible foreknowledge. | Raleigh, 
God's preſcience, from all eternity, being but the ſeeing every 
thing that ever exiſts as it is, contingents as contingents, neceſlary 
as neceſſary, can neither work any change in the object, by thus 
ſeeing it, nor itſelf be deceived in what it ſees. Hammond. 
If certain preſtience of uncertain events imply a eontradiction, it 
ſeems it may be ſtruck out of the omniſciency of God, and leave 10 


blemiſh behind. More. 
Of things of the moſt accidental and mutable nature, God's pre- 
ſcience is certain, South. 


Freedom was firſt beſtow'd on human race, 
And preſcience only held the ſecond place, Dryden. 
PRE'SCIENT. adj. [ preſciens, Latin] Forehnow- 
ing ; prophetick, 1 
enry, upon the deliberation concerning the marriage of his eldeſt 
daughter into Scotland, had ſhewed himſelf ſenſ ble and almoſt pre- 
ſcient of this event. Bacon. 
Who taught the nations of the field and wood, 
Preſcient, the tides or tempeſts to withſtand ? Pope, 
Pxs'sCious, adj. [ preſcins, Lat.] Having foreknow- 
ledge, - | | 
Thrice happy thon, dear partner of my bed 
Whoſe holy ſoul the ſtroke of fortune fled ; | 
Preſcious of ills, and leaving me behind, | 
To drink the dregs of life. Dryden's Anti, 


To PES ND. v. a. [ præſcindo, Lat.] To cut off; 
to abſtract. 
A bare act of obliquity does not only preſcind from, but poſitively 
deny ſuch a ſpecial dependence. Norris, 
PagsC1'NDENT, adj. [ preſcindens, Lat.] Abſtracting. 
We may, for one fingle act, abſtract from a reward, which 
nobody who knows the preſcindent faculties of the ſoul, can deny. 
| Cbœyne s Philoſophical Principless 
To PRESCRIBE. v. a. [ preſcribo, Latin. 
1. To ſet down authoritatrvely ; to order; to direct. 
Dotz the ſtrength of ſome negative arguments prove this kind of 
negative argument ſtrong, by force whereof all things are denied, 
which ſcripture affirmeth not, or all things, which ſcripture pre- 
| ſeribeth not, condemned ? Heokers 
To the blanc moon her office they preſcrib'd. Milton. 
There's joy, when to wild will you laws preſcribe, | 
When you bid fortune carry back her bribe, Dryden. 
When parents loves are order'd by a ſon, 
Let ſtreams preſcribe their fountains where to run. Dryden, 
By a ſhort account of the preſſing obligations which lie on the 
magiſtrate, I ſhall not ſo much preſcribe directions for the future, 'as 
praiſe what is paſt. | Atterbury. 
2. To dire& medically, 
The end of ſatire is the amendment of vices by correction; and 
he who writes honeſtly is no more an enemy to the offendet, thin 
the phyſician to the patient, when he preſcribes harſh remedies, 


| Dryden. 
The extremeſt ways they firſt ordain, 

Preſcribing ſuch intolerable pain, 

As none but Cæſar could ſuſtain. Dryden. 
Should any man argue, that a M underſtands his own art 

beſt ; and therefore, although he ſhould preſcribe poiſon to all his 
patients, he cannot be juſtly puniſhed, but is anſwerable only to 
God? Swift. 
To PRESCRI'BE. v. 2. 

1. To influence by long cuſtom, 

A reſerve of puerility we have not ſhaken off from ſchool, where 
being ſeaſoned with minor ſentenees, they preſcribe upon our Hper 

| years, and never are worn out but with our memories, Brown. 
2. To influence arbitrarily ; to give law. 

The aſſuming an authority of dictating to others, and « forward- 
neſs to preſcribe.to their opinions, is a conſtant concomitant of this 
bias of our judgments. | Locke, 

3. 5 eee French.] To form a cuſtom which has 

e force of law. 

That obligation upon the lands did not preſcribe or come Into 
dlſuſe, but by fifty conſecutive years of exemption. Ardutbnet, 
4+ To write medical direQions and forms of medicine, 

Modern 'pothecaries, taught the art 
By doctor bills to play the doRor's part, 
Bold in the practice of miſtaken rules, 
Preſcribe, apply, and call their maſters fool, — Pe. 
| 95 Passer. 


9 


PRE 


Pan'scnIPT. adj [ preſeriptur, Lat.] Directed; ae. 
curately laid down in a precept. 

Thoſe laws ſo added, they themſelves do not judge unlawful ; 
as they plainly confeſs both in matter of preſcript uttire, and of rites 
appertaining to burial, - a Hooker, 

Pay 'scnhiPT. . / [proeſcriptum, 4 
1. Direction; precept; model preſcribed. 


Milton 
ſeems to accent the al, . 
By his preſeript, a ſanctuary is fram' 

of 22 with gold. Milton. 


2. Medical order. | 
Nor did he ever with ſo much regret ſubmit unto any preſcri + 
Oits 


Pargcni'eriON. 5. /. 44 ung ye French; pre/crip- 
tio, Latin ; from pre/cribo, Latin.] 

1. Rules produced and authoriſed by long cuſtom ; 
cuſtom continued till it has the force of law 


You tell a pedigree th 
Of threeſcore and two years, a filly time 4 
e make ee for a kingdom's worth. Shakeſpeare. 
Uſe ſuch as have prevailed before in things you have emplayed 
them; for that breeds confidence, and they will ſtrive to maintain 
their preſcriptions Bacon's Efays. 
It will be found a work of no ſmall difficulty, to diſpoſſels a vice 
from that heart, where long poſſeſſion begins to plead I 
f ourDs 
? Our poet bade us hope this grace to find, | 
To N long pre ripen you are kind, Dryden. 
The Lucqueſe plead pre 4 for hunting in one of the duke's 
foreſts, that lies upon their frontiers, Addiſon. 
2. Medical receipt, 
My father left me ſome preſcriptions 
Of rare and prov'd effects; ſuch as his reading 
And manifeſt experience had collected 
For general (ov'reignty+ Shaleſpeare, 
Approving of my obſtinacy againſt all common preſcriptions, he 
aſked me, whether I had never heard of the Indian way of curing 
the gout by moxa» | ; Temple. 
PuksBANCK. m/e [ proſeance, French.) Priority of 
place in fitting, Not uſed, 
The gheſts, though rude in their other faſhions, may, for their 
diſcreet Judgment in precedence and preſeance, read a leſſon to our 
clvileſt gentry» Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 


Pag'srnce. v. J. [ preſence, French; proentia, Lat.] 
1. State of being NN contrary to abſence. 
| To-night we hold a ſolemn ſupper, 


And I'll requeſt your proſence, Shaheſprare. 
The preſence of a king engenders love Fo 
Among his ſubje&ts and his loyal friends, | 
As It diſanimates his enemies, Shateſpeare's Henry VI. 


| We have always the ſame natures, and are every where the ſer- 
vants of the ſame God, as every place is equally full of his preſence, | 
and every thing is equally his gift. au. 
2. Approach face to face to a great perſonago. 

The ſhepherd Dorus anſwered with ſuch a trembling volce and 
abaſhed countenance, and oftentimes ſo far from the matter, that it 
was ſorns (port to the young ladies, thinking it want of education, 
which made him ſo difcountenanced with unwonted preſence. Sidney. | 

Men that very preſence fear, Ef 
Which once they knew authority did bear, Daniel. 
3. State of being in the view of a ſuperior, 
| I know not by what power I am made bold, 
In ſuch a 8 here, to plead my thoughts, 
"Thou with eternal Wiſdom didſt converſe, 
Wiſdom thy fitter, and with her didſt play | 
In 8 of th Almighty Father, pleas d 
With thy celeſtial ſong. | Milton. 

Perhaps I have not fo well conſulted the repute of my intellec- 

tuale, In bringing their imperfeQions Into ſuch diſcerning PR. | 
Glanville's Scepſise 


| Shakeſpeare. 


Since clinging cares and trains of inbred fears, 
Not aw'd by arms, but in the preſence bold, 
Without reipect to purple or to gold. | 
4+ A number aſſembled before a great perſon, 
1 Look 1 fo pale | 
wg and no man In the preſence, | 
But his red colour hath forfook his cheeks. Shakeſpeare, 
Odmar, of all this preſence does contain, | 
Give her your wreath whom you eſteem moſt falr, 
g. Port; air; mien; demeanour, 
Virtue Is beſt in a body that is comely, and that hath rather dig- 
nity of preſence, than beauty of aſþeQ. Bacon. 
A graceful proſence beſpeaicy acceptance, gives a force to lan- 


Dryden, ' 


guage, and helps to convinee by look and poſture, Collier. 
How great his b,, how erect his look, 
How ev'ry grace, how all his virtuous mother 
Shines in h i face, and charms me from his eyes Smith, 
6. Room in which a E ſhows himſelf to his court, 
By them they pals, all gazing on them round, 
And to the projerce mount, whole glorious view 
'Thelr frail amazed ſenſes did contound. Spenſer, 


An't pleaſe your grace, the two great cardinals 

Wait in the preſences Shateſpeare's Henry VIII. 

The lady Anne of Bretagne, paſſing throug the preſence in the 
court of France, and efpying Chartier, a famous poet, leaning 
upan his elbow faſt aſleep, openly kiſſing him, ſaid, we muſt 
honour with our kiſs the mouth from whence ſo many (weet verſes 
have procreded, Peacham. 
7. Readineſs at need ; quickneſs at expedients. 
A good bodily Qrength Je a felicity of nature, but nothing com- 


parable to a large underſtanding and ready Preſence of mind. 
Vrrote, not to be recall'd, do find ee 
The beſt rediefs from e of the mind; 
Courage our greateſt failings does ſupply, Waller. 
8, The perſon of a ſuperior, 
V's her the fov'reign proſence thus reply'd, Milton. 


Pariunc en AUER. 4. % | preſence and chamber or 
Paraknck-roow, room. | The room in which 
a great perſon receives company, ; 
1 thele nerves, which are the condulty 
Without to thelr audience in the brain, 
are (© difardered; as not to 
to de admitted by, 
Kneller, with filence and Curpriſe, 
We fee Britannia's monarch rife, 
And awd by thy delufive hand, 
As in the Provence: banber and. Addiſon. 


. bo wer % % (rene, Latin.] Ne 


The hedgehog's profenfion of winds Is e. 
PRE'SENT. . (preſent, French; preſent, Latin,] 


t, Not abſent; being face to ſace i 
Nut neither of . an — 22 


thereof Is of an lafinite ln 


to convey them from 
the mind's Preſence-reom, 
perform their funQlons, they have no 


Loc de. 


R ron. 


impediment, becauſe the regent 


2, Not paſt ; not future, | | 
'Thou future things canſt repreſent 5 | 
As preſent. 8 g Milton. 1 
A preſent good may reaſonably be parted with, upon a probable | 
expeCtation of a future good which is more excellent. ilkins. 
The moments paſt, if thou art wiſe, retrieve | 
With pleaſant mem'ry of the bliſs they gave; | 
The preſent hours in preſent mirth employ, [5.4 
And bribe the future with the hopes of joy. Prior. 


| 4. F voy 


7. PersNr. v. a. 


. | 


The preſent age hath not been lels inquiſitive than the former 
ages were. : Wodward's Natural Hiſtory | 

The preſent moment like a wife we ſhun, 

And ne er enjoy, becauſe it is our own. _ 
3. Ready at hand ; quick in emergencies, 
If a man write little, he had need have a great f he 
confer little, he had need have a preſent wit; and if he read little, 
he had need have much cunning. Bacon. 
Tis a high point of philoſophy and virtue for a man to be ſo pre- 
ſent to himſelf, as to be always provided agalnſt all accidents. * 
L'Eſtrange. 
attentive; not neglectſul; propitious. 
Be preſent to her now, as then, | 
And let not proud and factlous men 


Young. 
memory; if he 


—— — 


Againſt your wills oppoſe their mights. Ben Jonſon. | 
The golden goddeſs, preſent at the pray'r, | ' 
Well knew he meant th' inanimated fair, ; 
And gave the ſign of granting his deſire. + Dryden. 
Nor could 1 hope in any place but there, 14 | 
To find a god fo preſent to my pray 'r. Dryden. 


5. Unforgotten ; not neglectful. 
The ample mind keeps the ſeveral objects all within fight, and, 
preſent to the ſoul. | Malti. 
6. Not abſtracted; not abſent of mind; attentive. 
7. Being now in view; being now under conſideration. 
This much I believe may be ſaid, that the much greater part of 
them are not brought up fo well, or accuſtomed to fo much religion, 
as in the preſent inſtance, _ | Law. 
The PATAENT. An elliptical expreſſion for the preſent! 
time; the time now 2 Fey 
| When he ſaw deſcend 
'The Son of Gol to judge them, terrify'd 
* fled ; not hoping tv eſcape, but ſhun 
he preſent ; fearing guilty, what his wrath 5 
Might ſuddenly inflit, | Milton. 
Men that ſet their hearts only upon the preſent, without looking 
forward into the end of things, are ſtruck at. L'Eftrange.' 
Who, fince their own ſhort underſtandings reach | 
No further than the preſent, think ev'n the wiſe | 
Speak what they think, and tell tales of themſelves. Ronoe, | 
At PRASENT. [a preſent, Fr.] At the preſent time; | 
now ; elliptically, for the J time. : 
The ſtate 18 at preſent very ſenſible of the decay in wes 475. 
: ' 6 , 5 ak, on. 
PRE“SENT. . /. [ preſent, French; from the verb. 
1. A gift; a donative; ſomething ceremoniouſly given. 
Plain Clarence | | 
T will ſend thy foul to heav'n, | 
If heav'n will take the . at our hands. Shakeſpeare, 
His dog to-morrow, by his maſter's command, he muſt carry for 
a preſent to his lady, | Shakeſpeare. | 
He ſent part of the rich ſpoil, with the admiral's enſign, as a; 
Preſent unto Solyman, KXK.ualles't Hiſtory of the Turks. 
Say, heav'nly muſe, ſhall not thy ſacred vein 
Afford a preſent to the infant God ?. : 
 Haſt thou no verſe, no hymn, no ſolemn ſtrain, 
To welcome him to this his new abode ? 
They that are to love jaclin'd, 
Sway 'd by chance, not choice or art, 
'To the firſt that's fair or kind, 
Make a preſent of their heart, | 
Somewhat is ſure deſign'd by fraud or force; ' 
Truſt not their preſents, nor admit the horſe. 
2. A letter or mandate exhibited per pre/entes. | 
Re it known to all men by theſe preſents. Shakeſpeare. 
(preſents, low Latin; pre/enter, | 
French: in all the ſenſes.] 
1. To place in the preſence of a ſuperior. 
Red ”_ to the ane: hill 
ey led him high applauded, and preſent : 
Before the feat ad. Ne Paradiſe Loft. | 


— 


*r 


| 
| 


Milton. | 


Dryden. 


3 


— 


2. To exhibit to view or notice. 

He knows not what he ſays; and vain is it, 

That we preſent us to him. | Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
3. To offer; to exhibit, 
; Thou therefore now adviſe, 
Or hear what to my mind firſt thoughts preſent. Milton. 
Now ev'ry leaf, and ev'ry moving breath 
Preſents a toe, and ev'ry foe a death. Denham. 

LeQorides's memory is ever ready to offer to his mind ſomething 
but of other men's writings or converſations, and is preſenting him 
with the thoughts of other perſons perpetually. | Gran | 
4+ To give formally and ceremoniouſly. | 

Folks in madwall tenement, 

Aﬀording peppercorn for rent, 

Preſent a turkey or a hen | 
To thoſe might better ſpare them ten. Prior. 
5. To put into the hands of another in ceremony. 

So ladies in romance aſſiſt their knight, 
Prejent the ſpear, and arm him for the fight. Pope. 
6. To favour with gifts. To pre/ent, in the ſenſe of to 

ive, has ſeveral ſtructures: we ſay abſolutely, zo pre- 
ſent a man, to pive ſomething to him. This is leſs 
in uſe, The common phraſes are, to preſent a gift 
to a man; or to preſent the man with a gift. 

Thou ſpendeſt thy time in waiting upon ſuch a great one, and 
thy oſtate in preſenting him; and, after all, haſt no other reward, 
but ſometimes to be ſmiled upon, and always to be ſmiled at. South. 

He now preſents, as ancient ladies do, 
That courted long, at length are, fore'd to woo. Dryden. 


Octavia preſented the poet, for his admirable elegy on her ſon 
Marcellus. | 


Shou I preſent thee with rare figur'd plate, 
O how thy riſing heart would throb and beat. 
7. To prefer to eccleſiaſtical benefices. 
That d thefe biſhops 


2 
1 


— — a> - 


Dryden. 
Dryden. 
in the places of the deceaſed by his 


own authority, Is notorioully talſe z for the duke of Saxony always 
Prejented. Atterbury. 
8. To offer open 


ly. 
He was las admiral, and proſented battle to the French 
navy, which they refuſed. Hayward. 


9. To introduce by ſomething exhibited to the view or 


notice. Not in uſe. 
Tell on, quoth ſhe, the woful traged | 
The which theſe reliques ſad — wag Spenſer. 
10. To lay before a court of judicature, as an object 


of enquiry, 
The grand juries were practiſed effeQually 


with to the ſaid 
pamphlet, with all aggravating epithets, mw 


Swift » 


ParsrnrTa'ngOVs, adj, [from proſentanenr, Latin.) 
Ready; quick; immediate. 
Some plagues partake of ſuch malignity, that, like a preſenteneens 


more than commenſurate to the 
extent of the world, and tuck 

de ding of the Ay uch an is molt intimately preſent MN 
6 "ot f at feats, not at all In di » 
Medes okjovhs Rent wy the en. waar 7 
Much have 1 heard an 

Incredible to me, In this dithleas'd, 
"That 1 was never profent on the place 
Or chole 9 Ati Agenifter. 
4 


poiſon, they enccate in two hours. 


Harvey. 


Prtv2t"NTanry. 


PRE 


J. [from ict] What Miy be 


Heng 79 * Y \ PRE 
Incumbents of churches preſentable cant * 3 
bunt their incumbencies ta othersy but may mile, fie d, ap 
profits thereof, | | Ayh 1 of = 
, k _ . $ 
PRESENTA TION. v. /.""| Preſentation, Fend — 
3 hi 4 
pre wipe? | | 3 tom his 
| d 233+? unto 
1. The act of preſenting. | Cod 
Prayers are ſometimes a preſentation of mere | 
roger ing deſired effects at 1 of God. deſires, as a * of She l 
2. The act of offering any on 1. 0 . 
hw his 8 Any one to an eccleſiaſtica] de. Pied 
He made effectual proviſion for recovery f advowſor 5 il wed 
ſentations to churches. 11 2 . 2 theſes 
What, ſhall the curate controul me? , ain 
0 mr phys have not I the f, To | 
3» Exhibition. Cay, 152 
Theſe preſentations of fighting on the ta 
duce. the 2285 of an heraick play. 1 wy 3 Pro. —_ 
4+ This word is miſprinted for pre/en/fon. N. of 
Although in ſundry animals, we deny not a kind of of! 
meteorology, or innate A both of wind and natural At 
that proceeding from z they cannot retain that ww... nutty 
after death, Fi Brown's 23 Piisk! 
PRESB'NTATIVE, adj. {from preſent.] Suck ** whol 
* Preſentations may be made of it. " All 
Mrs. Gulſton poſſeſſed of the impropriate parſ, | grejere 
did procure from the king leave to annex the Thing 0 . The 
and to make it preſentative, and gave them both to 8 dude, re 
lege in Oxon. (28 1 81 t. Wa Ca. Pa6SE | 
|PRESENTE'E. 1. /. [from pre/ente, French.] 6 . One 
ſented to a benefice, | F | pre. milc| 
Our laws make the ordinary a diſturber, if he does 8 | 
tution upon the fitneſs of a perſon preſented to Ne 1 To 
give notice to the patron of the diſability of his preſenter. 4 vr Autho 
Pres8'NTER, #. /. [from preſent.) One that 48 js not. 
The thing was acceptable, but not the preſenter, I. Era, : _ 
Pres NTIAL, adj, [from proſe] Suppoſing atv that 
preſence. i "He 
By union, I do not undeſtand that which Is local or , = Pk 
| becauſe 1 conſider God as omnipreſent, ras If ” 
PRESENTIA'LITY. #./. [from pręſential.] State of 80 
being preſent. et . i 
This eternal, indiviſible act of his exiſtence makes all future 
actually preſent to him; and It is the 2 of the object, which ( 
founds the unerring certainty of his knowledge. South's e, pars 
To Pars NTIAT E. v. 4. [from prgſent.] To make Ut 
preſent, | | 
The fancy may be ſo ſtrong, as to preſentiate upon one Re | 
all that ever it took notice of in times paſt: the power of fancy, in ſuperi 
e e any one thing that is paſt, being no leſs wonderful, * pas 
e that power, it ſhould alſo acquire the perfection to . 1. On 
4 p | - ; rews 
PRESENTI'FICK. adj. | preſens and facio, Lat.] Mak. hea 
ing preſent. Not in ue ; 
PagSENTI'PICKLY. adv, [from fre/entifick.) In ſuch if 
a manner as to make preſent. ther 
The whole evolution of times and ages, from everlaſting toercr. 1. Ui 
; laſting, is collectedly and preſentifickly repreſented to God at once, I 
as if all things and actions were, at this very inſtant, really preſent enn 
and exiſtent before him. . Mug wue 
PRESENTLY, adv. [from pręſent.] 1 1 A 
1. At preſent; at this time; now. Obſolete. | 
The towns and forts you preſendy have, are (till left unto you 
to be kept either with ar without garriſons, ſo as you alter not the Pat! 
laws of the country. Hing. anc 
We may preſume, that a rare thing it is not in the church of y 
God, even for that very word which is read to be preſently their joy, has 
and afterwards their ſtudy that hear it. Ho hers "Is 
To ſpeak of it as requireth, would require very long diſcourſe; 5 
all I will prejently ſay is this. Hooker, Pat: 
Covetous ambition, thinking all too little which preſently it hath, t 
ſuppoſeth itſelf-to ſtand in need of all which it hath not. Raleigh, $4 
2. Immediately ; ſoon after. iP 
Tell him, that no hiſtory can match his policies, 1 17 
the ſot ſhall meaſure himſelf by himſelf. | outbe 1 
P&ESE'NTMENT. 2. /. [from pre/eat.] ( 
1. The a& of preſenting. ' ſh 
When comes your book forth? 
pon the heels of my preſentment. Sbale 1 
2. Any thing preſented or exhibited ; repreſentation. 
Thus I hurl 
My dazzling ſpells into the ſpungy air, 
Of power to cheat the eye with blear illuſion, 1 
And give it falſe preſentments, leſt the place 1.4 
And my quaint habits breed aſtoniſhment. | Muro. ; 
3. In law, preſentment is a mere denunciation of the ju- 
rors themſelves or ſome other officer, as jultice, con- 11 
ſtable, ſearcher, ſurveyors, and without any informa» | 
tion, of an offence inquirable in the court to which ea 
it is preſented. | Convth li 
The grand juries were practiſed with, to preſent the ſaid . 7 
with all aggravating epithets, and their preſentments publiſhed | { 
ſeveral weeks in all the news-papers. Sul, | 
Pre'SeENTNESS, #. J. [from pre/ent.] Preſence 0 
mind; quickneſs at emergencies. 
Goring had a much better underſtanding, a much n e 15 
and preſentneſs of mind in N Clar a of 
PrESBRVA TION. . J. | from preſerve.) The 8 
preſerving ; care to preſerve ; act of keeping ft * 
deſtruction, decay, or any ill. | | 
Nature does . * Do 
Her times of proferwation z perforce, _ : 
I give my e to. : Shakeſpeare 5 Renry b. 
The eyes of the Lord are upon them that love him, 2 * 
mighty protection, a preſervation from ſtumbling, and a" © 0 
falling. f Feclus, xxx. 
Ev'ry ſenſeleſs thing, by nature's light, | 
Doth preſervation ſeek, deſtruction ſhun» of —_ 1. 
Our allwiſe Maker has put into man the uneaſineſs Ne for the t 
thirſt, and other natural deſires, to determine their wit 3 
preſervation of themſelves, and the continuation of their _ 
ParsR RVATIVE. . / [ preſervatif, Fr. from profes f 
That which has the power of preſerving ; ſome 
preventive ; ſomething that confers ſecurity: ew b 
If we think that the church needeth not thoſe ancient P70 - 
tives, which ages before us were glad to uſe, we won ee. d 
It hath been anciently in uſe to wear tablets of aden, le 
ſervatives againſt the plague z for that being poiſons Bac: 
draw the venom from the ſpirits, 5 er for files 6 
Were there truth herein, it were the beſt proſervare IH, u, 
and perſons exalted unto ſuch fears. likely to ede 
Bodies kept clean, which uſe preſervatives, ate N 5 


infection. 


The moſt effectual preſervative of our virtue, 


keg 
converſation of wicked men. . 
Molly is an Egyptian plant, and was really made uſe of 17; 


ſervative againſt enchantment. Parss nvarh's 


PRE 


rar ug: %. Having me power of preſerving. | 
Peübst RV Ee 0. =) 1 int mne - 1 
4 * defend from deſtruction or any evil; 
0 12. * War £4 4 4 
=_ 1 ſhall deliver me from every evil work, 
- his heavenly kingdom. Mk Lge 
Gol ſent me to preſerve you a poſterity, 


- 


and preſerve me 
\ 2 Tim. Iv. 18. 
and ſave your lives. 
Gen. xlv. 7+ 


Oe ban lead we ſoberly in my doings, and preſerve me in her || 


| * Wiſdom, ix. 11. 
gratify their unjuſtifiable deſigns, a guilt 
are liable to, and can hardly preſerve 
bunt. er Frome reſerve unhurt our minds. | "lies 
1 which of two opinions is true, is the right 

* the mind, that preſerves it from being impoſed on, till it 


PT”; too frequently 
He $10 f re obnoxious, 


* its beſt to find the truth, 5 | Locke. 
don try prince in Germany mult be intreated to preſerve the 
wy Bel Britain upon her throne. Swift. 


70 ſeaſon fruits and other vegetables with ſugar and 


*. other proper ee as, 10 preſerve plums, wal- 
2 and cucumoers. 5 . : Woe 1k. 
rav. . J. Lfrom the verb.] Fruit preſerved 

in ſugar. | ; 
deans, diſcerned in thoſe fruits which are —_— in 
' to Us» 2 . roWn . 
awer h the huſk, when tender and young, makes a good 
The fruit Wit , 
pj „ 

Ntsk RVE Rs n. /, [from pre _ | | | 

1. One who preſerves; one who keeps from ruin or 
miſchief. | | 


Shakeſpeare. 


rver, by thy patient's fide. 
Sit, My p Er l is the privilege of the infinite 


xo de always t inking, perhaps, 


f t to any finite being. Locke. 
We Dh has à ſtatue erected to him, with the glorious title 
of deliveret of the commonwealth ; and one of his family another, 

that calls him its preſerwer 0 | R 
„le who makes preſerves of fruit. 


„ PreS1"DE. V+ u. [from prefideo, Latin; profider, Fr.) 


Jo be ſet over; to have authority over. 
Some o'er the publick magazines preſide, | 
And ſome are ſent new forage to provide, Duden. 
Oer the plans | n 
Of thriving peace, thy thoughtful fires preſde. Thomſon. 
Pars DENCY, 2. /. | prefidence, French; from pre/i- 


int.) Superintendence. Sen 

What account can be given of the growth of plants from mecha- 
nical principles, moved without the preſidency and guidance of ſome 
ſuperior agent ? TY Ray on the Creation. 


Nkelpkx T. 1. J [ prefidens, Latin; preſident, * 
e 


1. One placed with authority over others; one at 
head of others. . 8 IF 
As the preſident of my kingdom, will I Bos 
\ Appear there for a man. Shakeſpeare's Ant. and Cleop. 
The tutor fits in the chair as preſident or moderator, to ſee that 
the rules of diſputation be obſerved, = * Watt. 
. Governour ; prefect. . i | N 
low might thoſe captive Iſraelites, under the overſight and go- 
recument of Allycian preſidents, be able to leave the "places they 
wee to inhabit ? | Brerewood on Languages. 
A tutelary power, a . 
his laſt complaint th' indulgent ears did pierce = 
Of juſt Apollo, preſident of verle. Waller. 
Pars 1DEXTSHLP. 2. A. from prefident.) The office 
and place of preſident, 5 8 
When things came to trial of praQice, their paſtors learning 
would be at all times of force to overperſuade ſimple men, who, 
kiowing the time of their own preſiden;ſbip to be but ſhort, would 
always ſtand in fear of their miniſters perpetual authority. Hooker. 
Patsl'DIAL, adj, [ Prefidinumy, Latin,] Relating to a 
garriſon, | | 


(at 

1 PRESS. v. a. | prefer, French; premo, pręlſus, Lat.] 
I, To ſqueeze z to cruth.. EL ; | 125 ie 

The grapes 1 preyjed into Pharaoh's cup. Geneſis, xl. 11. 

Good meaſute Pygſed down, ſhaken together, and running over, 

ſhall men give into your boſom. _ ++. 4.1 eee. 

© From feet kernels preſs d, . BT, at: 

She tempers dulcet creams. _ * - Milton. 

; Wiſeman. 


I put pledgets of lint preſſed out on the excoriation. 
| Their morning milk the peaſants preſs at night, | 
Their evening milk before the riſing light. den. 
Alter y out of the coleſeed for oil in Lincolnſhire, the 
bun the cakes to heat their ovens. Mortimer. 
. lo diltreſsz to cruſh with calamities. 
Once ot twice ſhe heay'd.the name of father 18 
Pantingly forth, as if it preſt her heart. Shakeſpeare. 
4. To conſtrain; to compel ; to urge by neceſlity. _ 
The experience of his goodneſs in her own deliverance, might 
cauſe her merciful diſpoſition to take ſo much the more delight jn 
laring others, whom the like neceſſity ſhould preſs. Hooker. 
be poits that rode upon mules and camels, went out; being 
luſtened and pre{/ed on by the king's commands. 1. 
1 was preft by his majeſty's commands, te afliſt at the tieaty. 
| Temple's Miſcellanics. 
: He gapes; and ſtraight ail; $66; 281 
With hunger pra, devours the pleaſing bait. Dryden. 
+ To impoſe by conſtraint. + | ad 
He gd a letter upon me, within this hour, to deliver to you. 
; | . \Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 
{To drive by violence. i „00 41 n 
Come with words as medical g true, | 
Honeſt as either, to purge him of that humour e 
| That r him from fleeps Shakeſpeare. 
„To affect en nere 
mY way fred in font, and teſtified to the Jews that Jeſus, was i 
miſt, Atts, xuili. To 


1 ed with con- 
gf 4s 1245 U am, Xvide/1 1. 
to inculcate with argument or impor- 


1 w_ 


1 
Wickednef i condemned by her own witneſs, 

dee, korecalleth grievous thing. 

Jo enforce 
ity, 


Be ſure to preſs upon him every tnotive. |  *' Addiſon. 
lam the more 2 to preſs it upon you, becauſe theſe accory. 
Nilknents it more 


handſomely on perſont of quality than any other. 
Tha Avon Felton on the Cloſſicks. 
Th le who negotiated, took. care to Make demands Impoſſible to 
Lo Pond with ; and therefore might ſecurely preſe>every article; 
hey were in earneſt, 3 * by Swift. 
| cm ; to bear ſtrongly. on. 
MS 1 might preſs wi uments, 
IR writers * Wo beg | i 
UCinal bei : - a 
tee nee in Abe n 
A cafy heart receiv'd the guilty flame, 
. To from that time he freft her with his paſſion. 
2 * hug, as in embracing. 
ren 1 N 
Wich ki $ „ | | 


; 1 be took her ſong and preſyd 
Tu“ ilulttious ky a +> we HY | 


drawn from ſome of 

| 1 Boyle 

this head, could' think 
Water 


Smith. 
Milton. 
Dryden. 


pra ſervo, low Latin; pre- 


1 
* 


Author and preſerver of things, who never {lumbers nor ſleeps ; but 


Haden? A great many uneaſineſſes always foliciting the will, it is natural, 


f 2. To go forward with violence to any object. 


8 is " n 
* PERYE YEE” ieee 8 
2” nie K * ' % 
enn ; * F 
- * % "yp. 4 


W. 
8 2 e 
PRE 
| And preſs'd Palemon cloſer in her arms. Pepe. 
10. To act upon with weight. 1 
| The place thou preſſeſt on thy mother earth, FR, 
Is all thy empire now : now it contains thee. Dryden. | 


11. To make earneſt, Pref. or preſtd is here perhaps 
rather an adjective; preſſe, French; or from 22 
or impre/i?, French. | KS 
Let chem be preſſed, and ready to give ſuccours to their confede- 
rates, as it ever was with the Romans; for if the confederate had 
| leagues defenſive, the Romans would ever be the foremoſt. Bacon. 


: 
Preft for their country's honour and their king's, 


From London by the king I Was proft forth. Shakeſpeare. 
They are enforced of =P neceſſity to preſs the beſt and greateſt 
part of their men out of the Welt countries, which is no ſmall 


8. N 0 bw Raleigh. 
The endeayour to raiſe new men for the recruit of the 


. To act with compulſive violence; to urge; to diſ- 
treſs. B | 
If there be fair proofs on the one ſide, and none at all on the 
| other, and if the moſt ng difficulties be on that fide on which 
| there are no proofs, this is ſufficient to render one opinion very 
; credible, and the other incredible. Tillotſon. 


that the greateſt and moſt preſſing ſhould determine it to the next 
action. Locke. 
I make bold to preſs 
With ſo little preparation. 
I preſs toward the mark for the prize. 
| The Turks gave a 
entered the breach. | Knoles. 
f Thü inſulting victor preſſes on the more, 
And treads the ſteps the vanquiſh'd trod before. Dryden. 
She is always drawn in a poſture of walking, it being as natural 
for Hope to preſs forward to her proper objects, as for Fear to fly 
from them. | Addiſon on Medals. 
Let us not therefore faint, or be weary in our journey, much leſs 


| 
turn baoke or fit down in deſpair z but preſs chearfully forward to 
| the high mark of our calling. 8 


| Shakeſpeare. 
Philippians, ill. 14. 


The leſs blood he drew, the more he took of treaſure; and, as 
; ſome conſtrued it, he was the more ſpiting In the one, that he 


| might be the more preſſing in the other. Bacon. 
13 So thiek tho ſhiv'ring army ſtande, LEE 
And preſs for paſſage with extended hands. Dryden. 


. To act upon or influencte. 


When arguments preſs equally in matters indifferent, the ſafeſt 
method is to give up ourſelves to neither. Addiſon. 


8. To PRESS upon, To invade; to.puſh againſt, | 
Patroclus pry/es ypon Hector too boldy, and by obliging him to 
ficht, diſcovers it was not the true Achilles. Pope. 
ESS. 1. J. [ prefſorr, French; from the verb. 
|. The inſtrument by which any thing is cruſhed or 
; ſqueezed ; à wine preſs, a cider preſs, 
= The preſs v 0h, W overflow. 70 Poel, lil. 13. 
When one came to the preſs fats to draw out fifty veſſels out of 
the preſt, there were but twenty. Hagai, ii. 16. 
| be ſtomach and inteſtines are the preſs, and the laCteal veſſels 
the trainers, to ſeparate the pure emulſion from the fœces. Arbuth. 
' They kept their cloaths, when they were not worn, conſtantly 
in a preſs, to give them a luſtre. ;  Arbuthnots 
2. The inſtrument by which books are printed. 
; Theſe letters are of the ſecofſd edition; he will print them out 


' would put us two in. 
His obligation to 
recent abortions 
cerned. 2 ; 
While Miſt and Wilkins riſe in weekly might, 
| Make preſſes groan, lead ſenators to fight. 
3. Crowd; tumult; throng. 1 | 
Paul and Barnabas, when infidels admiring their virtues, went 
about to ſacrifice unto them, rent their garments in token of horror, 
and as frighted, ran crying through the preſs of the people, O men 
' whereforedo ye theſe things? - | a Hooker. 
; She held a great gold chain ylinked well, 
| Whole upper end to higheſt heaven was knit, 
Aud lower part did reach to loweſt helt, 


Shakeſpeare. 
read not only-claſhck authors, but the more 


of the preſs, wherein he proyed frequently con- 


Fell. 


1 


You * . 


And all that preſs did round about her ſwell, 


To catchen hold of that long chain. Spenſer. \ 
| Who ig jt in the preſs that calls au me? „ 
I beat a tongue, ſhriller than all the muſick, 5 
„ . Cry, en {+ Shakeſpeare's Julius Cæſar. 
Ambitious Turnus in the proſe een OOPS * 
And aggravating. crimes augment ther fes. „ 
T 4 erprel. all Agra does e, 4 ON ful 
| Darah and 'Anrengzebe ats join'd in fight; 


The preſs of people thickens tothe cburt, 1 


| Th' impatient crowd devouring. the report”! Dryden, 
= © Through the preſs enrig'd\"Thaleſtris flies. A vas 
| And ſcatters deaths around from both her eyes. Pope. 
4. Violent tenden. R 0 
Death having prey'd upon the outward parts 
Leaves them inſenſible; his fiege is now 120 
Agalnſt the mind z the which he pricks and wounds 

; With many —_—_— — 3 8 

f hick ip their throng, an to that ED 

ö ANA themſelves. LEE Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


5. A kind:of. wooden caſe” or frame for clothes and 
other uſes, O if? tuns 


[ 
| 


On their ſharp beaks they whet their pointed ſtings. Dryden. 

12. To * into military ſervice. This is properly 

impre/s. n mn PAC | 

P Do but ſay to me What I ſhould do, W ; 

| That in your knowledge may by me be done, #05 v5 
And I am preft into ite. © Shakeſpeare, || 

| For every man that Bolingbroke bath pre!!! 

' To lift ſharp feel againſt our golden crown, | 

| Heav'n far his Richard hath in' tore 888. 

A glorious angel. Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 


| army by | 
' " preſſing, end oppoſition in many places. Clarendon. 
| The peaceful peaſant to the wars is pref, 
The fields lie fallow in inglorious reſt, Dryden. 
You were preſſed for the ſea- lervice, and got off with much a- do. 
f * ; , bs Swift, 
% PrEss, v. n, 1 4 


great ſhout, and preſſed in on all ſides, to have | 


3. To make invaſion ; to eneroach. 

3 On ſuperior powers 18 
Were we to preſs, inferior might on ours. Pope. 
. To erowd; to . 3 | = 
' For he had healed many, infomuch that they preſſed upon him | | 
for to 1 him. FOR Mark, ill. 10, | | 

| Thronging crowds preſs on you as you ei grit =: 
| And with cheit 1705 ng Boe Dryden. 

5. To come unſeaſonably or importunately. 5 
Counſel ſhe may; and I will give thy ear. 
N The knowledge firſt of what is fit to licar; 
What I tranſact with others or alone, , 
Beware to learn; not preſs too near the throne, — Dryden. 
6. To urge with vehemence and importunity, I 
He preſſed upon them greatly; and they turned in. _ Geneſis. 


of doubt, for he cares not what he puts into the preſs, when he | | 


N . | 
PrE's888D. 2. / [proſe and Bed.) Bed fo formed, as 


PrE'sSGANG, . J. [preſs and. gang.] A crew that 


Creep inito the kill hole. —NeltHer Fgſt, coffer;, cheſt, trunk ; 
| but he hath an abſtract for the — 2 ſuch places. Shak. 


| 


commiſſion to force men into military ſervice, 


A 
I Le a0 ahamed of 
miſus'd the king's preſs damnably, 


my ſoldiers, I am a ſowe'd gurnet;3 1 hang 
1 Shakeſpearts- 


Concerning the muſters and mariners to ſerve 


preſſes for ſufficient 


in his majeſty's ſhips, either the care is very little, or the bribery - 


great. $ 


Why has there been now and 
for miniſters, ſo that 


ths: Raleigh. 


then a kind of a 3 iſſued out 


as it were the vagabonds 
Davenants 


to be ſhut up in a caſe, 


at a preſs. 
Of che ſtuffs I give the profits to dyers and proſſers. Swift. 


ſtrolls about the ſtreets to force men into naval ſer- 


vice. 
PrE'SSINGLY. 


ads. [from profing.] With force; 
cloſely, © | x | 


The one contracts his words," ſpeaking preſſingly and ſhort ; the 
oel. 


; Other delights in long-breathed accents. 
Paks'ss10N, . J [from preſs.) The act of preſſing. 


Ir light conſiſted only in preſſion, propagated without actual mo- 
tion, it would not be able to agitate and heat the bodies which 


refract and reflect it i if it conſiſted in motion; propagated to all 


diſtances in an inſtant, it would require an infinite force every 
moment, in every ſhining particle, to generate that motion : and 
it it conſiſted in preſſion or motion, . propagated either in an inſtant 


or in time, it would bend into the ſhadow. Newton's Opticks.. 


Pae'ssrTANT, adj, Gravitating ; heavy. A word 
not in uſe. rr | 
Neither the celeſtial matter of the 
are preſſitant in their proper places. 


yortices, nor the air, nor water, 
k More. 

PRE"SSMAN, . / [ preſs and man.] 

1. One who forces another into ſervice z one who forces 

away. 5 é 

> One only path to all; by which the pre came. Chapmiane 

2, One who makes the impreſſion of print by the preſs: 

_ diſtin from the compoſitor, who ranges the types. 


* 


Prr'ssMONEY. 5. / [priſe and money.} Money given 


to a ſoldier When he js taken or forced into the ſer- 
vice, „„ 

Here Peaſeod, take my pouch, tis all T'own, 
"Tis my pręſſinoney.— Can this ſilver fail? 
PRRTssu RE. . /+ {from prefs.] 

1. The act of preſſing or cruſhing. 


2. The ſtate of being preſſed or cruſhed. 


3+ Force acting againit any thing; gravitation ; preſ- 
The inequality of the preſſure of parts appeareth in this; that if 

you take a body of ſtone, and another of wood of the ſame magni- 

' tude and ſhape, and throw them with equal force, you cannot throw 
the wood ſo far as the ſtone, TR Baton. 
Although the glaſſes were a little convex, yet this tranſpai ent 

; ſpot was of a conſiderable breadth, which breadth ſeemed 


—— 


_- 


rinci- 
y to proceed from the yielding inwards of the parts of the late, 
y reaſon of their mutual preſſure, Netten. 
The blood flows through the veſſels by the exceſs of the force of 
; the heart above the incumbent preſſure, which in fat people is 


; exceſſive. Arbuthrgt« 
Pq 


4. Violence inflicted; oppreſſiun. 
A A wiſe father ingenuouſly confeſſed, that thoſe, which perſuaded 


]' preſſure of conſciences, were commonly intereſted therein. Bacon, 


His modeſty might be ſecured from preſſure by the concealing of 

him to be the author. h 

5. Affliction; grievance ; diſtreſs, 

Mise own and my people's preſſures are 

be very pleaſing, TTY King Cbarles. 
The genuine price of lands in England would be twenty years 


Gaye | 


loiterers were. 


Pre'ssen. . J [from proſe.) One that preſſes or works A 


grievous, and peace would ; 


purchaſe, were it not for accidental ꝓreſure under which it labours. - 


F824 35, . . Child on Trade. 
| To this confideration he retreats, in the midſt of all his preſſures, 
1 


with comfort; inzthis thought, notwithſtanding the ſad affiiQtfons. 
; with. which he was overwhelmed, he mightily exults. Atterbury. 


Excellent was the advice of Elephas to Job, in the midſt of his _ 


, great troubles and profſures e- acquaint thyſelf now with God, and be 
at peace. Alterbury. 
6. Impreſſion; ſtamp; character made by impreſlion. 
„ From my memory 1 | 
IU wipe away all trivial fond records, 
All ſaws of books, all forms, all preſſures paſt, 7 
That youth and obſervation copy'd there. Shakeſpeare, 
Pas. adj. [reſt or pret, French,] 1 
1. Ready; not dilatory. This is ſaid to have been the 
original ſenſe of the word preft men; men, not forced 
into the ſervice, as now we underſtand it, but men, 
| for a certain ſum received, pref or ready to march at 
command. | | e 
Each mind is pre, and open every ear, 6 
To hear new tidings, though they no way joy us. Fairfax, 
Grittus deſired nothing more than to have confirmed the opinion 
of his authority in the minds of the vulgar people, by the pref and 
ready attendance of the Vaynad. Kndlles's' Hiftory ef the Turks." 
2, Neat; tight. In both ſenſes, the word is obſolete, 
| More wealth any where, to be breefe, | 2 
More people, more handſome and pre 
Where find ye7 Tufer's Huſbandry. 
Parr. . /. (Fre, French. ] A. 
' He required of the city a re of fix thouſand marks j but he 
could obtain but two thouſand pounds: ; 1 mmm ͤ g 
Pa ESTIGATTION. 2. . A deceiving; a juggling; a 
playing legerdemiin., 13 | 


; 


5 t. 
Pax'sriOESs. mw. J. L prefiigie, Latin.] Illuſions; im. 


poſtures; juggling tricks. | ith, 

PrE'sTO. e Italian; reſte, Lat.] Quick; 

at once. A word uſed by thoſe. that ſhow legerde- 

main. " . ( : i 

|  _ Preſto | begone! tis here again; 

There's ey'ry piece as big as ten + — Swifts. 

Parsu"MABLY, adv. [from preſume.) Without exami- 
nations no 000 wa nant Bw | vg any 4% 45 

9 7 greſumoliy writing by common places wherein, for 


years, promiſcuouſly amaſling all that make for their ſubject, 
forth at laſt into vſclela rhapiodies. Brown, \ 


NUni 


E 


F. PRESU'MB. v. „ [ prefinier; French; preſume, 


1 % 
nation; 3h 


Lang} | hh! 


. 


1 


„e ſuppoſe ; to believe preyioully withqut exami- 


O moch decelvd, much failing, baplefs Evel! 
Of thy preſum'd retutn ! event perverſe! _ + . Miltensz 


| | Experience ſupplant#*the uſe of coneckure In the'point ; we do 
| not. only preſume it may be ſo, but aRullly find jt is fo, 
| Government of the Tongue. 
2. To ſuppoſe ; to affirm without immediate proof... 
| n the e of, MMAY Bibi by vets 
— yet are there many more to be preſumed, 

2 | 


row n» 


I Preſumes 


— r — OT IR 3 
222 * 4 * 3 


8. Unreaſonable confidence of divine ſavour. 


| 1 | 
het 68 hand pn _— — * 
heart , '' * honour 
82 you, has any: Sh hy Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
3. To venture without poſitive leave. 


There was a matter we were no leſs deſirous to know, chan fearſu] 
to alk, left we might preſume too far. Bacon. 


1 to the heav'nly viſion thus preſum d Milton. 


4+ To form confident or arrogant opinions: with 4% 


before the cuuſe of confidence. 
The life of Ovid being already written in our language, I will 


not preſume fo far wp# myſelf, to think 1 can add any thing to Mr. 
W his u ing Dryden. 
This man preſumes vpen his parts, that they will not fail him at | 


time of need, and fo thinks It ſuperfluous labour to make * 
7 ö 10 e. 
o make confident or 
0 In this we fail to perform the thing, which God ſeeth meet, 
convenient, and good; in that we preſume to ſee what Is meet and 
eonvenient, better than God himſelf. Hookers 
God, to remove his ways from human 2 

Plac'd heav'n from earth fo fr, that earthly gh 
If it might err in things too high, 
And — Bros. gain. Milton's Paradiſe Loft 
6. It has on or upon ſometimes before the thing ppoſed. 

u 


ant attempts. 


He, that would not deceive himſelf, ought to la hypotheſis 

on _— of fact, and not preſume on matter of fact, beca 1 

theſis, „ 

; he ec wpen the giſt of eontineney. Atterbury. 
7. It has of ſometimes, but not properly. 
; P g of hls force, with ling eyes, 

Already he devourt the promls'd prize. Dryden. 


Pazou MER, . / 1 One that preſup- 
ſes ; an arrogant perſon. 
Fes - with — wan mind. is an overwelght of oblligatlon; 
etherwiſe great deſervers do grow intolerable prime: orten. 
Ppatsv'unrrTioN. 2. / ( raſumpt us, Lat. preſomprion, 
French.] 
1. Suppoſſtion previouſly formed. 
T haſt he wed us how unſafe it is to offend thee, upon pre- 
ſu lons afterwards to pleaſe thee. King Charles, 
'hough men In general believed a future ſtate, yet they had but 
confuſed preſunprioms of the nature and condition of it, Rogers. 
2. 1 grounded on any thing preſuppoſed: 
Wit upon. 
A el this ald, was the principal motive for the 
ML ot yg * f me: 
Thoſe at home held their Immoderate engroſſments of power by 
no other tenure, than their own preſumption = the neceſſity of 
affairs. wift's Miſcellaniet. 
3. An argument ſtrong, but not demonſtrative ; a ſtrong 
obability. 
Pere error AP unſufficience of their arguments doth make it, on 
; the contrary fide againſt them, a ſtrong preſumption, that God hath 
not moved their hearts to think ſuch things, as he hath not enabled 
them to prove. : Hooker, 
4. Arrogance : confidence blind and adventurous z pre- 
ſumptuouſneſs, | 
Let my profiumprion not provoke thy wrath z 


For 1 am „that with reverence 
1 did not entertain thee as thou art. Shakeſpeare. 
It warns a warier carriage in the thing, 
Daniel. 


Leſt blind preſumption work their ruining. 
1 had e to dedicate to you a very mr 


The awe of his majeſty will keep us from proſumpeion, and the 
promiſes of hls mercy — deſpair, th ; Rogers, 


Parau"mpTLVE. ad}, [ profomprive, French z from pre- 


1. Taken by previous ſuppoſition. 

We commonly take ſhape and colour for ſo preſumptive Ideas of 
faveral ſpecles, that, In a good picture, we y ſay this is a lion, 
and that a roſe. q Locke. 

2. Suppoſed : as, the preſumptive heir: oppoſed to the 
heir ap | 


. 
3. Confident arrogant ; preſumptuous. 


There being two opinions repugnant to each other, lt 
ive or ſceptical te aa * both, an > way 


| Brown. 
PAM MPTUOUS, ac), [ profumprucux, Preſompturux, 
1. N confident ; inſolent, | 
 Oroſumptuent prieſt, this place commands my patience. Shak. 
1 follow him not | 
With any token of preſumprocyr (uit; 
Nor would 1 have him, till 1 do deſerve him. Shak 
The boldneſs of advocates prevall with judges; whereas the 
ould Imitate God, who reprefſeth the proſumprucn:, and — 
trace to the modeſt, Bacon's F ts 
5 T0 minds 1 rals d 
Y falſe proſumptuov: hope. Milton. 
u delng not t par of a preſumptuors, but of a truly humble 
man to do what he le bidden, and to pleaſe thoſe whom he is bound 
in duty to obey. Rettiectell. 
Some will not venture to look beyond recelved notlons of the 


nor have fo proſumprucs a thought, as to be wiſer than their 4 > x | 


douts. 


Locke. 
2. Irreverent with reſpect to holy things, 5 
The fins whereinto he falleth, ate not 1j but are 
— of weak nest and infirmity, Perkins. 
us 1 profumpruent 2 and the viſion bright, 
Aa with a Unie more brighten'd, thus reply d. Milton. 
Punih'd hi pri — = 
niſh'd his r . 

That for his & ng en — he dy'd. 

Canſi ow Live 4 W 


crete, that boaſts the tomb of Jove ? Pope. 
Pursuurrvovskxv. adv. [from Prefumprueus,] 
1. —— z confidently, 
2 ost y. 3 | 
* nature's works, 
Wii 1 the dark wn: Font va n 
Nor, into what the gods conceal, wmptwonſfly enquire. 


1 Remarks on . 
J. With vain and groundleſ hr — 3 


vour. ö 


lenient your prayers, that Cod will me from all premature 
lation of in Chriſt, and 
af my dg Ci ug nt uk a dg ee: 
Parav meruovenias % ms J Qua- 
—_—_ 5 n 7 3 = dence ; irreverence. 
FUTSAL. BB. an . 
_ Fs pre and fuppy/al.] Suppoſal 


on 
neceſſary to de known that we may be ſaved, but 
with concerning certaln prine 
. 12 1 
Yo Patauppofin, wv a. Lee Prench ; pre and 
re,! To luppoſe av previous; to imply a ante- 


| which we endeavour to remove, Is penury and want of thingy with- 


PRE 


out which we cannot live, . 
All kinds of know have their certain bounde each of them 


| things learned ſciences, and 
Labin. ' ON Ar 
Pasuvrrost'rion. 3. J | proſuppeſition, French; pre 
and /uppofition.] Suppoſition E ſormed. 


Patsün us:. 2. J. [pre and /urmiſe.] Surmiſe pre- 
viouſly formed. 


It was preſur 7 
That, in the dole of blows, your ſon might drop. Shaheſp. 
Patric. J / [ pretenſir, Latin.] 
1. A falſe argument grounded upon fictitious 
This pretence againſt religion will not only be 
ſhall gain a new argument to perſuade men over. _ . 
2. The act of ſhowing or alleging what is not real; 
ſhow ; appearance, | | 
6 With flying _—_ — ſeeming great protence * 
e running in a. . . 
krong ble 122 thoſe executions he 112 


ſtulates. 
„ but we 


Are they not rich ? what more can they pretend Þ . 
To PRIT IND. v. u. 
1. To put in a claim truly or falſely. It is ſeldom 
uſed without ſhade of cenſure. | 
What peace can be, where both to one pretend P 
But they more diligent, and we more ſtrong. Dryden. 
In thoſe countries that pretend to freedom, princes are ſubject 

thoſe laws which their people have choſen. Swift. 
2. To preſume on ability to do any thing; to profeſs 
preſumptuouſly, 
Of the ground of redneſt In this ſea are we not fully ſatisfied ? for 


there is another red ſea, whoſe name we pretend not to make out 
from theſe principles. Brown. 


Ls 


PauTz'NDER, . / [from pretend.) One who lays 
claim to any thing. 
The prize was diſputed only till you were ſeen; now all pre- 
tenders have withdrawn their claims, Dryden. 
Whatever victorles the ſeveral pretender: to the empire obtained 
over one another, they are recorded on coins without the leaſt 
refleQion, Addiſon on Medals. 
The numerous pretenders to places would never have been kept in 
order, If yy ar nes had been cut off, Swift. 
To juſt contempt ye vain pretender: fall, 


The people's fable and the ſcorn of all. Pope. 
Pretenders to philoſophy or good ſenſe grow fond of this ſort of 
learning. Watts. 


PasTa'nDincLY, adv. [from pretending.) Arro- 
gantly ; preſumptuouſly. | 
I have a particular reaſon to look a little pretendingly at preſent, 
Collier on Pride. 


ParTa'nsioNn, % [pretenſio, Latin; pretention, Fr.] 
1. Claim true or falfe. 


But if to unjuſt things thou doſt pretend, 


Ere they begin, let thy pretenſions end. Denham. 
Men ind q opinions — practices, that favour their pre- 


tenen. L'Eftrarge. 
'The commons demand that the conſulſhip ſhould lie in common 
to the pretenfions of any Roman. Swift. 
2. Fickitious appearance, A Latin phraſe or ſenſe. 
This was but an invention and preterfion given out by the Spapiards. 


Bacon. 


He fo much abhorted artifice and cunning, that he had prejudice 

to all concealments and pretenſions, . 

Paz ri. n, /, [preter, Lat.] A particle which, pre- 
fixed to words of Latin original, ſignifies be/ide. 

PAS&'TERINPEAPECT. adj, In grammar, denotes the 

tenſe not perfeRly paſt. 


FE IBN . adj. [ preterit, French; preeteritzs, Lat.) 


PanTaAI TION, . //, teritien, French; from pre- 
terit.] TheaQ of 0 paſt; the ſtate of being ſt. 
Pan"rTaRITNELE, . / [from preterie.] State of be- 
ing paſt; not preſence ; not futurity. 


cannot conceive u preteritngſe Rill In infinitum, 
MG praſtat, 8s ys cant. ee that aver 
j to that though one is potentially inflaite, yet never - 
rie 
all affeQ the eternal exiſtence of the adorable dl vin 9 


In u much ute 
Rev vietwowlly 1 — EN yt. — my 


t 


lnvarlable aavure there is ae paſt not future, — Bentley's Sermons. 


p R K 


E e adj. [ priterlayſut, Latin, p 10 hu 
— upon deen of Pr 
de there ſo much of either, in e MW 1 

PaererLE GAL. adj. [ preter and Fake Latin 
able to law. P. Us way Not Uee. 10 
1 — ng ſome evil cuſtoms preterlegal, vnd abuſes 2 have ir 

removed. ö This 

PasTERMI'SS10N. 5. . I pretermiſſion, Gary, ſrepricks 
termiſſio, Latin. ] 1. 12 of — 2 Preach tre. F To ov 

ToPRETERMI'T. v.04. ¶ pretermitto, Lats To 1%, 
The fees, that are termly given to theſe deputies, for paſy by, k 
of their paint, 1 do purpoſely pretermirz becaule they te nec 3 


PRE TERNATURAL. adj. , Vd, and jealo 
Different from what is ee regu aral. gies 


| lar 
We will enquire into the cauſe of this \ On! 
So ſtrong hiv and 
. | temper of mind; that ſhould make 
necuſtomed to In Ireland without any kind of common or re- S of mind that Rould make + man gle bing wig gs 2 
got + b with a felgn'd pretence Un: dhe rh yes 17 5 Wl 
Of proffer'd peace, delude the Latian prince. Dryden. Which the earth is under at preſent, is . Bri 
I thould have delta the whole with greater care; but I had little . Uke » tatue made and broken again, 2 N 
time, which I am ſure you know to be more than pretence. Wake. PRI TE&ANATURALLY, ady, [from prema 4 
3. Aſſumption; claim to notice. a manner different from the common order of ng * 
Deſpiſe not theſe few enſuing pages z for never was any thi of Simple air, preternaturally attenuated by heat, will 8 1 
this pretence more Ingenuouſly imparted. Evelyn. | room, and break and blow up all that which refiſteth lt. rn 1 
4. Claim true or falſe, | PrB'TERNATURALNB9S, . /; [from 8 Ye 
Spirits on our juſt pretencer arm'd Manner different from the order of nature, This 
Fell with us. Mus.] Pax"TERPERPECTA ad}. [preteritum perfuctun Las Fngland 
. —_ m_ e e Nile. A grammatical term applied ta the tenſe which 4 q Jo 
Primogeniture cannot have any pretence to a right of ſolely _—_ W — oy Poe iclty has of i So = 
rn 2 rd with Knity t "og derable alteration in our language, by clofin _ mak dad, a 
5. Sbaleſpoare uſes this word with more affinity to the] OT 7 benſe, 4 dt, One fyllbl th produce 
original Latin, for ſomething threatened, or held | drowned, walked. ” , way for 4 To 
out to terrify, Pas TERPLUPERPECT. adj. [freterit E befor 
I have conceived a moſt falht neglect of late, which I have rather . 77. "OT ITOMR nan fer. Witt 
blamed as my own jealous curiofity, than as a very pretenes and Cs corn? 3 r epithet for the. y they 
purpoſe of unkindneſs. . Shakeſpeare. . vely paſt, or Paſt before te pro 
In I been e * God I 17 * thence 1 ſome other 7 7 — W He 
Againſt the undivulg'd pretence 1 fight f RETRXT. #. /. [fretextus, Latin ; pretext fl ar 
of treas'nous malice. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. Pretence; falſe appearan & falſe 4 le = French, 
He hath writ this to feel my affection for your honour, and to no | My to firſke at him admits gation, Pp 
other pretence of danger. Shakeſpear:'s King Lear. A grod contagion, 5 2 H 
To PRETE'ND. v. a. [ pretends, Latin; pretendre, | © made pretext, that I ſhould onely 0 cee, The 
French. | | | And helpe convey his freight ; but thought not fv. Clay me 
1. To hold out; to ſtretch forward. This is mere la- Under this pretext, the means he ſought : ys 
tinity, and not uſed ; perhaps it ſhould be protends. 2 ruin ſuch whoſe might did much exceed 
Lucagus, to laſh his horſes, bends | | 1 Denia s C/ Wa, with 0 
Prone to the wheels, and his left foot pretend D | ,, As chymiſts gold from braſs by fire would draw 
, bene Lang Pretexts are into treaſon forg'd by law q 
2. To ſimulate ;; to make falſe appearances or repre- 1 ſhall not ſay with how much, or how little — ] 
ſentations ; to allege falſely, thiy waned ee 1 ' | 
This let him know, They ſuck the blood of thoſe they depend upon, under 1 m, | 
Leſt vilflly ranſgrfing he pretend y in He Mane t 
urpriſal. Milton. | Paz"TOR. n. J. [ prætor, Lat. preteur, French } Th 
What reaſon then can any man pretend dgalnſt religion, when it . 40 . 1 ' e her 
i fo apparently for the dow Apt porch on e, but of J — se. It is now ſometimes taken for a 4. 
3 „Te how h — FRE ws Fey Good Cinna, take this paper bn, 
"Tix thelr Intereſt to guard themſelves from woſt rlotous effefts 0 look you lay it in the pretor's chair Shake prart hay 
of zeal, nor la ke leſs their duty. Decay of Pity. | | 1 vs e N on - "oat made, a lent 
4+ To hold out as a deluſive appearance; to exhibit as An advocate, pleading the cauld of his client bete wn 32 + 
a cover of 9 hidden. This is rather Latin. 7 could only produce a fingle witneſs, in a point where the = 
Warn creatures from thee 9 ulred two. Spedlater. fore 
8 a e Y on e % %. PNBTORIAN. adj, [ preterianus, Latin z prevorien, Fr.] | 
T bj 41 e e eee e %.] Judicial ; exerciſed by the pretor. 
Fo O claim. In this ſen e we rat! er 1ay, pretend 40. The chancery had the pretor ian wer for equity ; the fur cham 
Chiefs ſhall be grudg'd the part which they pretend, Dryden. ber had the cenſorian power for offences. | B ITY 


acons 
PrB"TTILY. adv. [from pretty.) Neutly; elegantly; 
» e without dignity or elevation. 
ow prettily the young ſwain ſeems to waſh 
The hand was fair before, Shakeſpeare's Winter'i Tal. 
One ſaith prettily z in the quenching of the flame of a peſtilent 
ague, nature is like people that come to quench the fire of a houſe ; 
ſo buſy, as one letteth another. Bacon, 
Children, kept out of ill company, take a pride to behave then. 
ſelves prettily, after the faſhion of others, | Locle. 
PxzZrrinkss. 3. J. [from age, Beauty without 
dignity ; neat elegance without elevation, 
here is goodlineſs in the bodies of animals, as in the or, grey- 
hound and ſtag, or majeſty and ſatelineſs, as in the lion, horle, 
eagle and cock; grave awfulneſs, as in maſtiffs z or elegancy and 
prettineſs, as in leſſer dogs and moſt fort of birds z all which are ſe- 
veral modes of beauty. Mot. 
Thoſe drops of prettineſs, ſcatteringly ſprinkled 3 the crea- 
tures, were deſigned to defecate and exalt our conceptions, not to 
inveigle or detain our paſſions. i By 
PRE TTV. 10 13 finery, Saxon; pretto, Italian; 
prat, prattigh, Dutch N . 
1. Neat; elegant; pleaſing without ſurpriſe or elen- 
tion. 
Of theſe the idle Greeks have many pretty tales. Rel 
They found themſelves involved in a train of miſtakes, by tuk- 
| Ing up ſome or. hypotheſis in philoſophy. Watts 
2. Benarifu without grandeur or dignity, 
The pretty gentleman is the moſt complaiſant creature in the 
world, and is ny of my mind. „ Hella. 
3. It is uſed in a kind of diminutive contempt in poet, 
and in converſation : as, a protey ſow indecd! 
A pray aſks REIN , | 
Who needs muſt undertake to pleaſe by rule. Dq. 
He'll malte a pretty figure in a triumph, 
And ſerve to trip before the victor s chariots Addr 
4. Not very ſmall. This is a very vulgar uſe. n 
A 22 of Wit, with ſhipping and ſome pretty , : 
to over t parti. 
58 off the Feral of cucumbers, immediately after their 2 
cloſe by the earth, rA N N 
plant, and they will bear next year before the ordinary time. 0. 
I would have a mount of ſome pretty height, leaving tht Þ : 
the encloſure breaſt high. | Bot t 
Of this mixture we put a parcel into a crucible, and 5751. 
for a while to continue red hot. 1 Inge 
A Cad, u pretty way off does lecring at himm- 4 is ofed 
Pax'rTY. adv. In ſome degree. This word! — 
defore adverbs or adjectives to intend their ſign 


tion : it is leſs than wery. 
The world begun to be one well flocked with people, f, 


man induſtry drained thoſe unhabitable places. 
addition ©9 


1 ſhall not enquire how far this | mothod may 
een hob ne but I am pretty ſure tis no gtes al 
rs who uſe it. * 
A little voyage round the lake took up fire dayty def | 
wind was pretty fair for us all the while. ie genius ba 
I have a fandneſs for a project, and a prefty Addi  Cuere'" 


myſelf. . 
bels colours were falnt and dilute unleſh the light Wb Jo 


| obliquely z for by that means they became pri'y . " 


Þ R E- 
bu. ir Nele: rere ide 22 


Altterbury. 
alf are coined by the publick, and every piece 
eee the value of the copper. Swift. 
vor ail artempts of this kind were pretty modeſt, = Baker, 
, REV A'IL. v. u. [ prevaloir, rench; pr valere, ö 
0 . 
. in force ; to have effect; to have power; to 
nce. . ; j 
hve laben makes the Ghort-Gghted bigots, and the parte 
115 as far as it Pp revails. . — 1 . Locke. 
To overcome 3 io gain the ſuperiority i with ox or 
* „ ſometimes over Or againſt. 
ßen, They that were your enemies, are his, | 
And have revail d as much on him as you. Shake . 
Nor is it b for thee to OT OY the unjuſt 0 tred 
too many, W uffered to prevail u 
i jelouſyeſz of too MANY, og Charks. 
me · | told you then he ſhould prevail, and ſpeed 
On his bad errand. | | Milton. 
The millenium prevailed long againf! the truth 1 the ; 
1 ay 0 1 
of abe OM Marlbro's cannon thus prevails by land, 1 
Britain's ſea-chiefs by Anna's high command, 
Refitleſs o'er the Thufcan billows ride. Blackmore, 
Thus fong could prevail 
Oer death and o'er hell, 
A conqueſt how hard and how glorious z 
Though fate had faſt bound her 
With Styx nine times round her, 
Yet muſick and love were victorious. | Pope, 
This kingdom could never prevail againft the united * * 
J. Wit. 
ge influence; to operate effectually. 


retend that theſe arguments fre demonſtratlons of which 


do not p * * 
f this thing is not capable + but they are ſuch ſtrong 
gre as ought to prevail with all thoſ are not able to 
—_ greater probabilities to the contrary. Wilkins. 


To perſuade or induce. It has with, upon, or on 
"before the perſon perſuaded, 

nd minds obdurate nothing prevaileth, as well they that preach, 

they that read unto ſuch, ſhall Rill have cauſe to complain with 
te prophets of old, who will give credit unto our teaching? Hooker, 

He was prevailed with to reſtrain the carl of Briſtol upon his 


1 ons 
bare The ſerpent with me 
Perſuaſively has ſo prevail d, that I 
Have alſo taſted, . 

They are more in danger to go out of the way, who are march- 
Ing under the conduct of a guide, that it is an hundred to one will 
miſlead them, than he that has not yet taken a ſtep, and is likelier 
to be prevailed on to enquire after the right way. Locke. 

There are four ſorts of arguments that men, in their reaſoning» 


vith others, make uſe of to prevail on them. Locke. 
The gods pray 
He would reſume the conduct of the day, 
Nor let the world be loſt in endleſs night; 
Prevail'd upon at laſt, again he took | 
The harneſs'd ſteeds, that fill with horror ſhook. Addiſon. 


Vpon aſſurances of revolt, the queen was prevailed with to tend 
her forces upon that expedition. Swift. 
prevail upon ſome judicious friend to be your conſtant hearer, 
1nd allow him the utmoſt freedom. i Swift. 

train G. adj, [from prevail.) Predominant ; 
having moſt influence ; having great power ; preva- 
lent; efficacious. a eee 

Probabilities, which croſs men's appetites nie g paſſions, 
nun the ſame fate : let never ſo much probability hang on one fide of 
acovetous man's reaſoning, and money on the other, it is eaſy to 
farcſee which will outweighs Locke. 

Save the friendleſs infants from oppreſſion; 
Saints ſhall aſſiſt thee with prevailing prayers, 
And warring angels combat on thy fide. Rowe. 


PaevaltLMENT. 2. (rom prevail.) Prevalence. 


ads” © as 
Of firong prevailment in unharden'd youth. keſpeare. 
Par'valkNCE. Us 7. a nk gun French; prevalen- 
Purvalency. h tia, low Latin.] Superiority ; in- 
uence; predominance ; efficacy ; force; validity. 
Tha duke better knew, what kind of arguments were of preva- 
ln with him. Clarendon. 
Others finding that, in former times, many churchmen were 
employed in the civil government, imputed their wanting of theſe 
eee their predeceſſors wore, to the power and prevalency of 


Leaſt of all does this precept imply, that we ſhould comply with 
uy thing that the prevalence of corrupt faſhion has made reputable. 


: Rogers. 
Pr VALENT, adj. [ prevalens, Latin.] 
. Viftorious ; 22 g ſuperiority ; predominant, 
Brennus told the Roman ambaſſadors, that prevalent arms were 
A $o0d ay any title, and that valiant men might account to be their 
u much as they could get. | Raleigh, 
On the foughten field, 
Michael and his angels prevalent encamping. Milton. 
conduct of a peculiar providence made the inſtruments of 
great defign prevalent and victorious, and all thoſe mountains 
c epfoddion to become plains, | | South, 
b. Powerful ; efficacious. 
Eve | eafily may faith admit, that all 
The good which we enjoy, from heav'n deſcends ; 
Ne that from us ought ſhould aſcend to heav'n, 


prevalent, as to concern the mind 
Ut Cod hi 


bleſt ; or to incline his will; 
ief may ſeem, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


Thi was the moſt received and prevalent opinion, when I firſt 
Nenn my collection up to London. 8 Woodward. 


er. ad. [from ꝓravalint.] Powerfully ; 


y. 
1 ev'ning-ftar ſo falls into the main, 
riſe at morn more prevalently bright. 


P joy. 
if PREVA'RICATE: v. u. 4 


ated 22 


teration of times, yet they are good in themſelves. Spenſer. 


with his own underſtanding, and cannot ſeriouſly 
7 and diſcern the evidence of ene 
o. 

him to this citation, I deſire be will never truſt 
think better of himſelf, than that he would 


would 


aki“ rio. 

Ne , French; 

omang, 
Ne 

0, elude 

kk to the camp, on — 


Milton, | 


lawyers, Clarendon. 
Animals, whoſe forelegs ſupply the uſe of arms, hold, if not an 
tqulity in both, a prevalency oft times in the other. Brown. 
Why, fair one, would you not rely 
On reaſon's force with beauty's join'd ? 
Could 1 their prevalence deny, ä 
I muſt at once be deaf and blind. Prior. 


2 ** 


ITY 


' this Prevaricaticn was (> 


Lig to the Konian fenate, that they | 
pk ee , g 
PaBvarica ror. "/ [ prevericator, Latin 3 
| 2 French; rom prevaricate.) A caviller; a 
er, 
To Phavs'ns, v. 4. [prevenio, Latin.] To hinder. 
If thy indulgent care 
Had not preven'd, among unbody'd ſhades 
TAG! I now had wander d. | Philips. 
Paivaxient, adj. [preveniens, Latin.) Preceding ; 
going before ; preventive, 
From the mercy-ſeat above 
Prevenient grace deſcending, had remov'd 
The ſtony from their hearts, and made new fleſh | 
| Regenerat# inſtead Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


| grow . 
To PREVE'NT. v. a. [ fr evenio, Lat. prevenir, Fr.] 


1. To go before as a guide; to go before, making the 
way eaſy, 


Are we to forſake any true opinion, or to ſhun any requiſite ac- 
tion, — becauſe we he in.the practice thereof bow ke 
idolaters Hooker. 


Prevent him with the bleſſings of goodneſs, 
PÞ revent us, O Lord, 1s 


urs 


Common 
Let thy grace, O Lord, always prevent and follow us. 


Common Pr . 
2. To go before; to be before. | = 
Mine eyes prevent the night-watches, that I might be occupied 
in thy words, Pſalm cxix. 4+ 
The ſame officer told us, he came to conduct uy, and that he 
| had prevented the hour, becauſe we might have the whole day be- 
fore us for our buſineſs, Bacon. 
Nothing engendred doth prevent his meat: 
Flies have their tables ſpread, ere they appear; 
Some creatures have in winter what to eat; 
Others do ſleep, Herbert's Temple of Sacred Poems. 
3. To anticipate, 
| Soon thou ſhalt find, if thou but arm their hands, 
Their ready guilt preventing thy commande; 
Could'ſt thou ſome great proportion'd miſchief frame, 
. They'd prove the father from whoſe loins they come. Pope. 
4. To preoccupy ; to preengage ; to attempt firſt. 
Thou haſt prevented us with overtures of love, even when we 
were thine enemies. a King Charles. 
5+ To hinder; to obviate; to obſtruct, This is now 
almoſt the only ſenſe. 
I do find it cowardly and vile, 
For fear of what might fall, ſo to prevent 


The time of life. Shakeſpeare's Julius Ceſar. 
This your fincereſt c the 7 4 
Milton. 


could not prevent 
Foretold ſo lately what would come to paſs. 

Too great confidence in ſuccels is the likelieſt to prevent it; be- 
cauſe it hinders us from making the beſt uſe of the advantages which 
we enjoy. | Atterbury. 

To PREVI'NT. v. 2. To come before the time. A 
latiniſm. 

Strawberries watered with water, wherein hath been ſteeped 
ſheep's dung, will prevent and come early. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Paeve'NTBR. #. / [from prevent. ] 
1. One that goes before. 


The archduke was the aſſailant, and the proventer, and had the 
fruit of his diligence and celerity. : Bacon. 


2. One that hinders; an hinderer; an obſtructer. 


PrEVE'NT1ON. #. /. [ prevention, French; from pre- 
ventum, Latin. | | 


Pſalm xxl. 3. 
in all our doings with thy moſt gracious 


P rayere 


L 4 a good Bacon. 
2. Preoccupation ; anticipation. | 
Ate ievements, , orders, preventions, 
Succeſs or loſt. Fo be ee 
God's preventions, cultivating our nature, and fitting us with ca- 
pacities of his high donatives. Hammond. 
3+ Hindrance ; obſtruQion. 
Half way he met 
His daring foe, at this prevention more 
Incens d. Milton. 
No odds appear'd 
In might or ſwift prevention. Ailton. 
Prevention of fin is one of the greateſt mercies God can vouchſafe. 


South. 
4. Prejudice; - prepoſſeſſion. A French expreſſion. 
In reading what I have written, let them bring no cular 
guſto or any prevention of mind, and that whatſoever judgment 


they make, it may be purely their own. Dryden. 
PREVE'NTIONAL, adj, [from prevention.) Tending to 
prevention. Dit. 


Paeve'nTivVE. adj. [from prevent. 
1. Tending to hinder, 
| Wars preventive upon juſt fears are true defenſives, as well as 
upon actual invaſions. Bacon. 
2. Preſervative; hindering ill. It has of before the 
thing prevented. 
Phyſick is curative or preventive of diſeaſes z bve is that 
which, by purging noxious humours, preventeth fickneſs, Brown. 
Procuring a due degree of ſweat and perſpiration, is the beſt 
preventive of the gout. | Arbuthne. 
PRZVs“NTIVE. 3. / [from prevent.) A preſervative; 
that which prevents ; an antidote previouſly taken. 
PaEVENTIVELY, adv. [from preventive.) In ſuch a 
manner as tends to prevention, 
Such as fearing to concede a monſtroſity, or mutllate the inte- 
grity of Adam, preventively conceive the creation of thirteen ribs. 
Brown': Vulgar Errours. 
PREVIOUS, adj. [previur, Latin.) Antecedent ; 
going before ; prior. 


By this previous intimation we may gather ſome hopes, that the 
matter is not deſperate. | Burnet's Theory. 
Sound from the mountain, previews to the ſtorm, 

Rolls 0'er the mu earth. Thomſen. 
Paz"viousLY. adv. [from previous.) Beforehand; 
| nh 8 | 

Darting their . declare 
Deſign'd revenge, — tent of war. Pre. 
It cannot be reconciled ee. fincerity, ns previeuſy ſup- 
poſing ſome neglect of better information. ider. 


Pxk'VIOUSNE88. . / 
PREY. 3. /. [preda, Latin. ] 


1. Something to be devoured ; ſomething to be ſeized ; 
food gotten by violence; ravine; wealth gotten by 


violence; plunder. ES 


A garriſon Itſelf, by the prey it took from 
bourhood of A l ury. ; 
The — included race his purpos d prey. 


Milton. 
She ſees herſelf the monſter's 
Ard ee Dryden. 
Pindar, that eagle, mounts the ſkies, 


While virtue leads the noble z | 


Too like a vulture Boileau fl Privr 


Where ſordid int'reſt hews the prey» 


Pat 


| * s ö and | 1 — WJ 
Nen 3 
r — 

g in Yor, n on . ' 
3. 1 of prey, is an animal Far lives on other 
animals, | 


There are men of prey, as well at beaſts und birds of that 
live upon, and delight in blood. Lnge 


To Prey. v. 4. [preder, i re] We BY 
1. To feed by violence: wn on before the object. 
| A lioneſs 
Lay cou head on ground, with cat-like watch, 
When — ſleeping man ſhould ir 1 for tis 
The royal diſpoſition of that beaſt 
To prey on nothing that doth ſeem as dead. 
Put your torches out 
The wolves have prey d, and look the gentle day 
Da ples the dro eaſt, ; | , 
ove venom firſt infus d in ſerpents fell, | 
Taught wolves to ' „and. ſtormy ſeas to ſwell, May. 
Their impious Ally dar'd to prey 
| On herds devoted to the god of day. Pepe. 
2. To plunder; to rob: with os. . 
They pray continually unto their ſajnt. the engage ry” Si 
rather not pray to her, but prey on her 1 for they ride up and dow 
on her, and make her their boots. | Shateſpeares 
3. To corrode ; to waſte: with on, 


; Who flung 


Shaheſpeares 
Shateſpeates | 


Hl rage of iy pn apr . e, 
$ rage of love; it preys upon his life R 
He pines, he 1 deſpairs, he dies. Addiſon. 


Pas'vur. n, J. [from pr.] Robber; devourer ; 
plunderer, | | : 
Je [ pridpifmus, Latin; priapiſus, Fr.] 


PRI APISM. n. 


A proternateral tenſion. . 
uſt cauſeth a flagraney in the eyes and priapiſm. Bacons 
The perſon every night has a * in his Jeep. Fiqer. 


Parcs. n. J. [prix, French; prætium, Latin,] 
1. Equivalent paid for any thing. 


I will buy it of thee at a price; neither will I offer burnt» 
offerings unto the Lord my God, of that which coſt me nothing. 


2 Samuel, xxlv. 24» | 


From that which hath its in compoſitiori, if you take awa 
| any thing, or any do fal al is diſgrace. 1 Bacon, 
If fortune has a ni been to thee, 
Devote thyſelf to thrift, not luxury ; 
And wiſely make that kind of food thy choice, 5 
To which neceſſity confines thy price, Dtydin. 


2. Value; eſtimation; ſuppoſed excellence. 
We ſtand in ſome jealouſy, leſt by thus overvaluing their ſermons 3 
the La the price and eſtimation of ſcripture, otherwiſe notifitd, 
to * Oo 
Sugar hath put down the uſe of honey, inaſmuch as we have loſt 
thoſe preparations of honey which the ancients had, when it was 
more in price. ae . Bacon, 
3. Rate at which any thing is ſold. Rs 
Suppoſing the quantity of wheat, in reſpect to its vent, be the 
ſame, that makes the change in the price of wheat, Locle. 
4. Reward ; thing purchaſed by merit. | 
| Sometimes virtue ſtarves, while vice is fed; 
What then ? is the reward of virtue bread ? 
That, vice may merit; tis the price of toll; 
| The knave deſerves it, when he tills the ſoil, 
To Pkics, v. 4. To pay for, | 
922 Some ſhall pay the price of others _ 
And he the man that made ſans foy to fall, 
Shall with his own blood price that he hath ſpllt. 


To PRICK. v. a. [ppician, Saxon. ] 


1. To pierce with a ſmall punQure, 
Leave her to heav'n, | 
And to thoſe thorns that In her boſom lodge, 
To prick and ſting her. | Shakeſpeare': Hamlet. 

There ſhall be no more a pricking brier unto the houſe of Iſrael, 
nor any grieving thorn. | Exmekiel, xxvill. 

If he pricted her finger, Jack laid the pin in the way. Arbuth. 

2. To form or erect with an acuminated point, 

The poets make fame a monſterz they ſay, look how many 
feathers ſhe hath, ſo many eyes ſhe hath underneath, ſo many 
tongues, ſo many voices, ſhe pricks up ſo many ears. Bacon. 

A hunted panther caſts about 
Her glaring Au and pricks her liſt'ning ears to ſcout. Oryd. 
8 


rough creſt he rears, 


Pye. 


Spenſer, 


And pricks up his predeſtinating ears. Dryden. 
| The for courſer, when he hears from far i 
The ſprightly trumpets and the ſhouts of war, 
Pricks up his ears. Dryden's Virgil. 
A greyhound hath pricked ears, but thoſe of a hang down z 
for that the former hunts with his cars, the latter only with his 
noſe, N Grews 
The tuneful noiſe the ſprightly courſer hears, f 
Paws the green turf, and prick: his trembling ears. Gaye 
Keep cloſe to ears, thoſe let aſſes prick ; 94 
"Tis nothing, nothing; if they bite and kick. Pepe. 
3. To fix by the point. | 
I cauſe the edges of two knives to be ground truly ſtrait, and 
pricking their points into a board, ſo that their edges might look 
towards one another, and meeting near their points, contain a rei. 


linear angle, I faſtened their handles together with pitch, to makes 
this angle Invariable. = Newton, 
4. To hang on a point. | 
The cooks lice it into little gobbets, prick it on a prong of iron, 
and hang it in a furnace. Sandyts 
5. To nominate by a puncture or mark, - 
Thoſe many then ſhall dle, their names are prickt. Shakeſd. 

Some who are priced for ſheriffs, and are fit, ſet out of the b 


. Toſ to goad ; to impel ; to incite, 
ſa ſhes I 9 mind your 1 favours, 


M wg? ene me on to utter | 

Which elſe no worldly good ſhould draw from me. Sb. 
Well, tie no matter, honour pricks me on; 

But how if honour prick me off, when | 

I come on. e's Henry IV. 
His high covrage prick'd him forth to Pope. 


7. To pain; to pierce with remorſe. 


When the this, they were pricked in their hearts, and ſaid, 
2 | Afr, U. 37. 
8. To make acid. | 
They thelr late attacks decline, 
And turn as eager as prick'd wines Hudibros, 


9. To mark a tune. 

To Prick. v. n. [rij len, Dutch. ] 

1. To dreſs one's ſelf for ſhow. 

2. To come upon the ſpur. This ſeems to be the ſenſe 
in Spenſer. - | 
; After that varlet's flight, it was not long, 


Fre on the plain faſt pricking O ſ 
One in brig 5 — yp oy Spenſer» 
LOT IE a 
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Paick. 3. / [ppicca, Saxon, | 


 PktCKPUNCH, „. /, 


PRI 


Before each van | | 
Prich forth the airy knights. Milton. 
In this king Arthur's reign, 
A luſty knight was pricking o'er the plain. Dryden. 


1. A ſharp ſlender inſtrument; any thing by which a 
puncture is made, 
| The country gives me proof 

Of bedlam beggars, who, with roaring voices, 

Strike in their num'd and mortified bare arms 
Pins, wooden pricks, nails, ſprigs of roſemary. Shakeſpeare- 
It is hard for thee to kick againſt the pricks. Aeli, Ix. 5. 
If the Engliſh would not in peace govern them by the law, nor 
eould in war root them out by the ſword, muſt they not be pricks 
in their eyes, and thorns in their ſides? Davies. 


If Gad would have had men live like wild beaſts, he would have | 


armed them with horns, tuſks, talons, or pricks. Bramball, 


2. A thorn in the mind; a teaſing and tormenting | 


thought ; remorſe of conſcience. 
My conſclence firſt receiv'd a tenderneſs, 
$cruple, and prick, on certain ſpeeches utter'd 
By th' biſhop of Bayon, . 
3. A ſpot or mark at which archers aim. 
For long ſhooting, their ſhaft was a cloth yard, their pricks 
twenty-four ſcore; for ſtrength, they would pierce any ordinary 
armoure Care's Survey of Cornwall. 
4. A point; a fixed place. 
Now gins this goodly frame of temperance 
Fairly to riſe, and her adorned head h 


To prick of higheſt praiſe forth to advance. Spenſer. 
Fhaeton hath tumbled from his car, . 
And made an evening at the noon tide prick. Shakeſpeare» 


A puncture, 
a V aſp were diſcovered In the place of her death, only two ſmall 
Inſenſible pricks were found in her arm. Brown. 
6, The print of a hare jn the ground, 
Pricktk, . Uo Cn, 
15 A ſharp-pointec inſtrument. ? 
Pricker is vulgarly called an awl z yet, fog joiners vſe, it hath 
moſt commonly a ſquare blade, Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 
2. A light horſeman, Not in uſe. 
They had hotſemen, prichers as they are termed, fitter to make 
excurſions and to chace, than to ſuſtain any ſtrong 3 : 
: aywar . 
Prr'cKuT, 1. /. [from prick,] A buck in his ſecoud 
year, | | 
g I've call'd the deer, the princeſy kill'd, a prickets Shakeſpeare. 
The buck is called the frit year a fawn, the ſecond year a pr icket. 
| Manweoaod of the Laxvs of the wr 
PICK UR. v. / [from prich,] Small ſharp point, like 
that of a brier, 
The prickles of trees are a kind of excreſcence z the plants that 
have free, are black and white, thoſe have it in the bough ;z the 


plants that have prict/es in the leaf, are holly and juniperz nettles | 


allo have a ſmall venomous fre. Bacon. 
An herb growing in the water, called lincoſtis, is full of prick/es : 
this putteth forth another {mall herb out of the leaf, imputed to 
moiſture gathered between the price. Bacon. 
A fox catching hold of a bramble to break his fall, the pricklcs 
ran into his feets | L' Eflrange. 
Ihe man who laugh'd but once to ſee an afs 
Munbling to make the crofy-grain'd thiſtles paſs, 
Might laugh again, to fee a jury chaw 
The rieten of unpalatable law. 
"The flower's divine, where'er it grows, 
Neglect the prickies, and allume the roſe. Watts. 
Pki'CKL1ing8s, n. J [from prickly.) Fullneſs of ſharp 
points. 
Prickiovar, „. J. [prick and Jouſe.] A word of con- 
tempt for a taylor. A low word, 
A taylor and his wife quarrellingz the woman la contempt 
called her huſband prick/ouſe, | L' Eftrange. 
Pki'CK30NG, 1. / [prick and ſong.] Song let to 
muſick. 
He fights as you ng priviſengs, keeps time, diſtance, und pro- 
portion, ; Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 
Par'ckiy, ad}, [from prick. Full of ſhar points, 
Artichoaka will be leſs prickly and more tender, it the feeds have 


Dryden. 


thelr tops grated off! upon a ſtone, Bacon, 
I no more 
Shall fee you broweing, on the mountain's brow, 
"The prickly thruby, | Dryden, 


Hew did the humble ſwaln deteſt 
. His p „A beard, and hairy breait ! wink 0 Miſcellanics. 
Phi CKMADAM. % A ſpecies of houltleek 


Pricipuncth Is a plece of tempered eel, with a round point at one 
end, do privk a round mark in cold iron, Maxon, 
Pki CKWOOD, . /. [exonymus.] A tree. Ainſworth, 

Prive. % %, [pur or pnyd, Saxon.) | 

1. Inordinate and unreatonable (elt-efteem. 
I can ſee his pride | 
Peop through each part of him. Sbhalgpoure's Henry VIII. 
P»ide hath no other glaſh | 


To thew itfelf, but pride; for tupple knees 


Feed atrvgance, and are the proud man's tees, Shakeſpeare. 
'I hey undergo : 

"This annwal humbling certain number'd days, 

To dath their price and joy for man fedue'd, Milton, 


Vain alms, inorvinate defires, 
Blown vp with high conceits engend'ring pride, 


ultation. 


"That witch | 
Hath wrought this hellifh mifchicf unawaten ; 
That hardly we ep the price af France, 
Wantonneſs and pride 
Rails out of fi iendhip, huſtile deeds in peace. 
J. Dignity of manner z loftinels of air. 
4. Generous elation of heart, 
The honeit pr fe of conſcious virtue, 
g Klevation; dignity, 
9 A faleon, tow'ring in her r be of place, 
| War by s mouling owl hawkt at and kö d. 
6. Ornament z ſhow decoration, 
Whole lofty trees, yelad with (ummer'» res 
Dia ſpread fo broad, that heaven's Ugh did hide, 
Smalleſt Unsaments exact, | 
In all the liveries deck N of ſummer's pride, / 


8 beat keſpeares 
Ml ſons 


8 mil h, 
Feber. 


Spenſer, 


Pr1e, n./. I ſuppoſe an old name of privet. 


Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


| Milton. 
A. Infolence ; rude treatment of others; inſolent ex- 


who mo pride themſelves in their wealth. Covern. of the Tongue. 

This little impudent hardwareman 8 I. e qt ** 
apprehenſions of the whole kingdom, priding himſelf as the cauſe 
of thett. 9 Swift's Miſcellanies. 


popler and (allow, elme, maple and priez 
wake from cattle, till ſummer to lie. 


PRIEF for proof. Spen/er. 
bares. > he Fon: pry] One who enquires too nar- 


Jer . 


PRIEST. u. /. [pneopv, Saxon; preſtre, French.] 
1. One who officiates in ſacred offices, | 
| I'll to the vicar, | 
Bring you the maid, you ſhall not lack a prief. Shakeſpeare. 
The high prieft ſhall not uncover his head. Leviticus, xxi. 10. 
Our practice bf ſinging differs from the practice of David, the 
prieſts, and Levites, Peacham, 
Theſe pray'rs I thy prieft before thee bring. Milton. 
2. One of the ſecond order in the hierarchy, above a 
deacon, below a biſhop, | 
There were no prieſts and 2 in oppoſition to one another, 
and therefore there could be no ſchiſm. Leſley. 
No neighbours, but a few poor ſimple clowns, 
Honeſt and true, with a well-meaning prieſt. Rowe. 
Curanius is a holy prieſt, full of the ſpicit of the goſpel, watch- 
ing, labouring, and praying for a poor country village. Law. 
Pkit'sTCRAFT. 3 J [ prief and craft] Religious 
frauds ; management of wicked prieſts to gain power. 
Puzzle has a dozen common-place topicks z though the 
debate be about Doway, his diſcourſe runs upon bigotry and prieſt- 
craft. SpeSator. 
From rien? happily ſet free, | 
ö Lo ev'ry finiſh'd ſon returns to thee, Pope, 
PrIk'sTEss. . J. [from prieft.] A woman who offi- 
ciated in heathen rites. ; 
Then too, our mighty ſire, thou ſtood'ſt di ſarm'd, 
When thy rapt ſoul the lovely priefeſs charm'd, 
That Rome's high founder bore. 
Theſe two, being the ſons of a lady who was priefeſe to Juno, 


drew their mother's chariot to the temple, Spectators 
She as prieſteſs knows the rites 
Wherein the god of earth delights. 


Th' inferior pricfteſs, at her altar's fide, 
Trembling, begins the ſacred rites of pride. Pope. 
PRIEST HOOD. 2. J. [from prieſt.) | 
1. The office and character of a prieſt; | 
mw ar is reproved, becauſe he took the prieſtbood from the 
tribe of Levi, | vt 61 
The priefthoed hath in all nations, and all religions, been held 
highly venerable, Atterbury. 
The ſtate of parents is a holy ate, in ſome degree like that of 
the Yig bod, and calls upon them to bleſs their children with their 
prayers and ſacrifices to God. Lax. 
2. The order of men {et apart for holy offices. | 
He pretends, that I have fallen foul on prieſthood. Dryden. 
The ſecond order of the hierarchy, See PRIEST. 
K1E'STLINES8S. #. / [from prieftly.] The appearance 
or manner of a prieſt, . „ 
Pais TLV. adj. from pricft.)] Becoming a prieſt; 
ſacerdotal ; belonging to a prieſt, | 
In the Jewiſh church, none that was blind or lame was capable 
of the pri;/fly office. | South's Sermons. 
| How can inceſt uit with holineſs, \ 1 
| Or rigid) orders with a princely ſtate? + Dryden. 
P&18'STRIDDEN, adj. | prieft and ridden.} Manage 
or governed by prieſts. ON 
Such a cant of high-cburch and perſecution, and being A. 
vidden. 'W1 'ts 
To Px1evs, for prove, Spenſer. 
Pais. . J [ | 


as, he pricks up, he is pert; or from prickeared, an 
epithet of reproach beſtowed upon the preſbyterian 


teachers,] A pert, congeited, ſaucy, pragmatical 
little fellow, 


'The little man concluded, with calling monſieur Meſnager an 


Inſignificant prig. rt Spedtator. 

I here have I ſeen ſome active prig, 
To ſhew his parts, beſtride a twig. Suift's Miſcellanies. 
PR1LL, 2. / [rhombus.) A birt or turbot. Ainſw. 


Px1M. adj. [by contraction from primitive.] Formal; 
| preciſe ; affectedly nice. 5 
A ball of new. dropt horfe's dung, 
Mingling with apples in the throng, 
Said to the pippin, plump and prims - 
| See, brother, how we apples ſwim. | Swwift's Miſcellanies. 
To Pin, v. a. {from the adjeftive.] To deck up 
preciſely ; to form to an affected nicety. | 
Par'MACY, x, /. [ primatie, primace, French; primatus, 
Latin.) The chief eccleſiaſtical ſtation, | 
When he had now the primacy in his own hand, he thought he 
ſhould be to blame if he did not apply remedies. Clarendon. 
PaiiMAGE. . % The freight of a ſhip. Ain/worth. 
Pat MAL. adj. [ primus, Lat.] Firſt. A word not in 
uſe, but very commodious for poetry. 
| It hath been taught us from the primal ſtate, - 
That he, which is, was wiſh'd, until he were. Shakeſpeare. 
Ohl my offence is rank, it ſmells to heav'ng © 
, It hath the primal, eldeſt curſe upon t. Shakeſpeare. 
KI MARILY, adv. [from primary.] Originally; in 
the firlt intention; in the firſt place. 
In tevers, where tho heart primarily ſuffereth, wo apply medicines 
unto the wriſts, + - Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Theſe conſiderations ſo exactly ſulting the parable of the wed- 
ding upper to this ſpiritual banquet of the goſpel, if it does not 
primarily, and in its fiſt deſign, intend it; yet certainly it may, 
with greater advantage of reſemblance, be applied to it, than to any 
otfier duty, 13 | South's Sermons. 
8 wn. /. [from primary.] The ſtate of 
being firſt in a& or intention. | 
That which is peculiar, muſt be taken from the pri 3 and 
ſecondarineſs of the perception, 2 orris. 
PRYMARY. ad. Primarius, Latin.] 
1. oo — intention. | 
The figurative notation of this | } . 
tural, belongs to this place, 28 Wo — che 3 
* * ne ; firſt. d 9 
chat begianing, there was neither 9 matter to be 
ä informed, nor form to inform, nor, any wierd eternal, 
| ' Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 
be church of Chriſt, in its e ind Magick to 
be of a diffuſive nturey to ſpread and extend itſelf, Pearſon. 


When the ruins both Primary and ſecondary were ſettled, the 
waters of the abyſt began to cue too. * Burnet, 


Theſe I call original or pony qualities of body, which. produce 
fp ideas in us, vie. ſolidlty, extenſion, kigure, aud 4 


; : - a \ Locke. 
3- Fult in dignity ; chief; principal. 


Be his this word, We, 
Whole Ivory Mesh, {ywrought with curious Pridey 
Ads graceful tettor to the wearer's (ive, Pope, 
5. Splendour z oftentation, 
L In this array the war of either dv, | 
Through Athens pad with military 7 D:yden 
The fate of u female dealt ſoliciting the male. 
we 5 ON you ſhould fre this, 
* ere they as lat as wolves In pride. Shat 6 
Je Parvs, we. [from the noun.] To make proud; 
+ to rate himſelf high, It iz only uſed with the reci. 
- Procal pronoun. 
4 
WW 4 


He could have made the moſt deformed beggar as nch, as thoſe | s 


rowly, } 


Addiſon. 


Swift's Miſcellanies. | 


cant word derived perhaps from prick : | 


nnn 


PRI 


ones are moved about them in the ſame a 
their periodical motions to their orbs, de Proportion of 
PRUMATE. 2. /;/[primat, French; „, fy, 
The chief eccleſiattick; n. Prinay, Lavin, 
We may learn from the prudent f ' | 
eminent as well for promating — as ere cr Prins 
| When the power of the church was firſt eſtabliſh Haha 
desde br here en dd then e 
over the other; rmer being pri 
latter was over the rech- . 0 imate over the louthern, a + 
The late and preſent primate, and the 77 
have left memorials of their bounty, 19 arhbiſhop of bod 
Pr1"MATESHIP. #. / [from primate „ . 
office of a primate. ne Te, Th digniiy c 
PRluk. 2 A e Latin.] | 
1. The firſt part of the day; the dawn : 
His larum bell might loud and wide be BY e morning, 
When cauſe requir'd, but never out of time 
Early and late It rung at evening and at grime, 
Sure pledge of day, that crown ſt the ſmilin Oferſe, 
With thy. bright circlet, proiſe him in thy (19 
While day ariſes, that ſweet hour of pri 


2. The n mw early dow Mila, 
uickl dry arts ical 
r nene 
Nature here wanton'd as in her prime. wher, 
3+ The belt part, 


Mil, 
Give no more to ey'ry gueſt, f BY 
Than he's able to digeſt ; 
Give him always of the prime, 
And but little at a time. | 


4. The ſpring of life; the height of health, Wie 
Make haſte, ſweet love, whilſt it is Prime, | 
For none can call again the paſſed time, 
Will the yet debaſe her eyes on me, Spenſer 


That cropt the golden prime of this ſweet prince 
And made her widow to a woful bed ? Sbateſp Rich 
' Youth, beauty, wiſdom, courage, virtue, all K. Il. 
That happineſs and prime can happy call. Sbal 
Likeſieſt ſhe ſeem d to Ceres in her prime, 2 {rn 
Short were her marriage joys ; for in the prime 1. 
Of youth, her lord expir'd before his time, D 
No poet ever ſweetly ſung, | it 
| Unleſs he were, like Phoebus, young; 
Nor ever nymph inſpit'd to rhyme, 
. Unleſs, like Venus, in her prime. | 
5. Spring. 3 
Hope waits upon the flow'ry prime, 
And ſummer, though it be leſs gay, 
* Yet is not look'd on as a tim 
Of declination or decay. | 


Hence we miſtake our autumn for ou Prime. 


6. The height of perfection. | 


The plants which now appear in the moſt diffrent ſea 
would have been all in prime, and floutiſhing togerher at the m, 


time. Wedwarl, 
| Ainſworth, 
rime of the 


| | Ihe poet and his theme in ſpite of time, Wal 
For ever young enjoys an endleſs prime. Gramoi', 

| Nought treads to ſilent as the fot of time: 5 

b 

ö 


You, 


7. The firſt canonical hour, 
8. The firſt part; the beginning: as, eþe 
moon. ow 
PRIME. adj, | primur, Latin,] - 
1: Early; blooming. e 
His ſtarry helm unbuckl's, ſbew'd him in 
In manhood, Where youth ended. Miter, Paradife Loft, 
2. Principal; firſt rate, | 
Divers of prime quality, in ſeveral counties, were, for refuſing to 
pay the ſame, committed to priſon, | Clarendon, 
Nor can I'think, that God will ſo deſtroy 
Us his prime creatures dignify'd ſo high. Milton, 
. Humility and refignation are our pri virtues Dryden 
3. Firſt; original. | 
We ſmother'd Ns i 
The moſt repleniſhed ſweet work of nature, 
That from the prime creation &er ſhe fram'd. Shakeſpeare 
Moſes being cholen by God to be the ruler of his people, will 
not prove that prieſthood belonged to Adam's heir, or the prine 
fathers. E | ; 60 
4. Excellent. It may, in this looſe ſenſe, perhaps al- 
mit, though ſcarcely with propriety; a ſuperlative. 
EEE, We are- contented with 5 5 
Catharine our queen, before the primeſt creature 
That's paragon d i' th' World. bateſpuare's Hen VIIl. 
To PRIME. v. 4. [from the noun.] PT 
1. To put in the firſt powder; to put powder in the 
pan of a gun, | «19 
A piſtol of about a foot in length, we primed with well-dried guts 
powder. | pn way e * + Bly 
Prime all your firclocks, faſten well the ſtake. on 
His friendſhip was exactly tim'd, i 
le ſhot before your foes were rim d. Suit Miſceianiy 
2. [Primer, French, to begiu.] To lay the ground os 
a canvaſs to be paints. 
Par'MBLY. adv. [from prim.] 
1. Originally; primarily; in the firſt place; in tho 
firſt intention. 4 OO 124 Wþ 
Words ſignify not Immediately and primely things themſelves, hö 
the conceptions of the mind,abou 1M» | 181 . 
2. Excellently; ſuptemely well. A low ſenſe. YT 
Pri MeNtss. u. J. [from prime,] belt 794 6 
1. The ſtate of being firſt, 1 
2. Excellence. N 1 . £ 29 ig 100 
PIM ER. adj. [ primarins, Latin.] Firſt; ongiad. 
Not in uſe. eee eee e 
As when the primer church her councils pleas'd\toall 
\ Great Britain's biſhops there were not the lealt of al, Jr 
PR1'MER, . J. r n 
1. An office of the bleſſed Vir in. ne 
Another prayer to is only in the, manyph but 
primer or office of the bleſſed rein. Hul " 
2, | Primarins, Latin,]. A, (ma | prayer book in — 
ildren are taught to gead, ſo named from de N 
miſh book of devotions 4 an elementary * 
The Lord's prayer, the cyced'and ten commandmenta! hut bf 
learn by heart, not by reading them hindelf in his i 1 
ſomebody's repeating them before he can read · 
PRIME'RO. n. {.{Spanithi}- A game at'eards. 
I Tefd him at Himes . VM 
With the duke of Suffolk, vb J 
PRIMRETVAL. 1 * Fri nad 15 Lat. Otiginal, | 


PRI R vous. F as Was at firſt, 


1 


r g e ISYeL! 8 


4 F 104 oY 


| j Immo do 2 "J 
Thou with alnilghty ten i move wave |! 
On the wild waves, iu tdidft difplay aller 
Thy genial Wings and hateh pr d | 
Ache parts ofthis great fabrick changer 
Que their old Rations nd produces] frame, Pays 
' { And oſt their ſhape} eſſence, and thelr Hamme. 


| As the ix primary planets revvlve about him, (o che fecondary 
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Welt ſuperſtition pretends, they cannot do God greater fervice, 
5 to deſtroy the primitive apoſtolical government of the 


i 8 
church yay ſometimes upon the 


MLL adj. rogers Frimitie, _ i Being 


1 N 
of the kf pre adj. | primitif, Fr. primitives, Latin.) 
PRI Miro Fry eſtabliſhed from the beginning. 
I Ann ure is of ſovereign authority, and for 1 
The tuen. The latter, namely the volce an | 
all acceP church, is a minifterial, and ſubordinate rule and guide, 
bpb "1 direkt vs, in the right underſtanding of the ſcrip- 


Kin Charles. 
reſent form of the world, 
Burnet. 


ſometimes upon the primitive form of it. 


:ne of purgatory, by which they mean an eſtate of 
ke do ments. fer this life, was not known in the pri- 


ten church, nor can be proved from ſcripture. 


"For mal; affectedly ſolemn ; imitating the ſuppoſed 


cavity of old times. 
3 „primitive verb. 
a primitiv 
a 4. rimitive great fire, to meet 
His gelle gueſt, walks forth. 


Original 3 primary z not derivative : as, in gram- 


1. Originally; at firſt, 


Selemnities and ceremonies, primitively enjoined, were after · 


ward omitted, the occaſion ceaſing. 
2 primarily; not derivatively. 


According to the original rule; according to ancient ö 


ice. 
pw pureſt and moſt primitively reformed church in the world 
was laid in the duſt. South. 


NI MITIVENESS. 2. . [from primitive. State of 
being original; antiquity; conformity to antiquity. 
Nux Ess. #. J. [from prin.] Affected niceneſs or 


ſormality. 


N IAL. adj, [| primigenius, Latin ; it ſhould; 
1 have book written primigenial.) Firſtborn; 


* 


original primary; conſtituent ; elemental. 
The 


primogenial light at firſt was diffuſed over the face of the 
' Glanville's Scepſis. 

It js not eaſy to diſcern, among many differing ſubſtances ob- 
uined from the ſame matter, what primogenial and ſimple bodies 


unfaſhioned chaos. 


convened together compoſe it. 


The firſt or primogenial earth, which roſe out of 


not like the preſent earth. 


being firltborn. 


Becauſe the ſcripture affordeth the priority of order unto Sem, 


we cannot from hence infer his primogenitures 


The firſt provoker has, by his ſeniority and primogeniture, a double 
portion of the guilt, Government of the Tongue. 
piu DIAL, adj, [ primordial, French ; primordium, 
' Latin.] Original; exiſting from the beginning. 
Salts may be either tranſmuted or otherwiſe produced, and ſo may 


not be primordial and Immutable beings. 


ParokDial. #. J. [from the adjeQtive.] Origin; 


firlt principal. 


The primordials of the world are not mechanical, but ſpermati- 
Mare s Divine Dialogues. 


cal and vital. 


pio DAN. #. J. A ſpecies of plum. 


ginal; exiſting from the firſt, 


Pio R DIATE. ay: [from primordium, Latin. 
ro 


needs always be a primordiate and ingenerable body. 
PriMrOSE, 1. J. ¶ premula weris, Latin. ] 
1. A flower that 1 my in the year. 


ale primroſes, 


That die unmarried ere they can behold 


Bright Phebus in his ftrength. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
There followeth, for the latter part of January, A ane 
acon's Eſſays. 

flowery. 


monies, the early tulip. 


2. Primroſe is uſed by Shakeſpeare for gay or 
I had thought to have let in ſome of all profeſſions, r go the 

8 

PRINCE. a. J. I prince, French; princeps, Latin. 


primroſe way to the everlaſting bonfire, 


1, A ſovereign; a chief ruler, 


Celeſtial ! whether among the thrones, or nam'd 
Of them the higheſt ; for ſuch of ſhape may ſeem 


Prince above princes. 
i pong for their defence. 


Eſau 
ſelf a diſtinct prince over. them. 


place, who would be a ſubject in another. 


Had we no hiſtories of the Roman emperors, but on their money, 


| Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Forces come to be uſed by good princes, only upon neceſſity gf 


ounded a diſtin people and government, and was him- 
| Locke, 
be ſucceſſion of crowns, in ſeveral countries, places it on dif- 

ferent heads, and he comes, by ſucceſſion, to be a. prince in one 


ue ſhould take them for molt virtuous princes. 
Our tottering ſtate ſtill diſtracted ſtands, 


While that prince threatens, and while this commands, Pope. 


2. Aſoveteign of rank next to kings. 


3. Ruler of whatever-ſex, This uſe ſeems' harſh, be- 


Cauſe we have the word prince/s. 


virtues, 


God put it into the heart of one of our princes, towards the cloſe 
of her reign, to give a check to that ſacrilege. 


4 The fon of a king; in England only the eldeſt ſon. 
Popularly the eldeſt ſon of him that reigns under 
any denomination is called a prince, as the ſon of 
the duke of Bavaria js called the electoral prince. 

A prince of great courage and beauty, but foſtered up in blood by 


his naughty father. 


| Queen Elizabeth, a prince admirable above her ſex for her piacely 


Heay'n forbid, that ſuch a ſcratch ſhould drive 


The prince of Wales from ſuch a field as this. 

$\ The chief of any body of men. 
To uſe the words of the prince of learning hereupon, only in al- 
low and ſmall boats, they glide over the face of the Virgilian ſea. 
q ; Peacham on Poetry, 
0PriNcE, w,n, To play the prince; to take ſtate; 


Nature prompts them, 


In ſimple and lo things, to prince it, much 


br Bey ond the trick of others, 
WU NCEDOM, 3. J. [from prince. 


or power of the prince; ſovereignty. 


Shakeſpeare's poll vg 


The rank, 


Next Archigald, who, for his proud diſdain, 
Depoſed was from princedem ſovereign. 
Under thee, as head ſupreme, 
On Princedomsg pow'rs, dominions, I reduce. 


ac 


ELIKE, adj, [prince and like,] Becoming 
e. 2 


The wrongs he did me were nothing princelike. 


Parxeetinuss. . JJ. [from prince 


+, Manner, or dipnity of a prince. 
Puxcry, adj. [from — 


l, Having the appearance of one 


high born. . 


worthy of 
and teſtimony of the 


the chaos, was | 

Burnet's Theory. 

piu NITUR E, . J. [ primogeniture, F rench; from 
primo genitus, Latin.) Seniority ; elderſhip; Rate of | 


] 


Not every thing .chymiſts will call ſalt, ſulphur or ſpirit, that 


Altterbury. 


Shakeſpeare. 


5. ] nn 
= 


rth. 


ite. 


Milton. 


rden. 


Boyle. 


Breton. 


Boyle. 


| 


F Ori- 


| 


Boyle. 


* | 


keſpeare. 


emple. 


Loc ke. 


Addiſon. ö 


amden. 


Sidney. 


: 


eltate, 


Spenſe 
Milt 


Sbaleſp. 


| 


þ 


PRY 
| Tn war, was never In rag'd more flerte, 


In peace, was never gentle lamb more mild, 1 88 | 
Than was that young and princely gentleman. 
of princely 


/ 
. 


Shakeſpeare. 
Many townes ths he level'd with the — 


So |; , we 
2. Having the rank of princes. 


amang — all. 
e oppoſite all planets of good luck 
To my proceeding ; if with pure heart's love, | 
I tender not thy e prince daughter. Shakeſpeare. 


The princely hierarch left his pow'rs to ſeize 
| Poſleſfiin of the garden. 9 5 


I expreſſed her commands | | 
To mighty lords and princely dames. | Waller. 
So fled the dame, and o'er the ocean bore 1-1 
Her princely burthen to the Gallick ſhore, Waller. 
3. Becoming a prince; royal; grand; auguſt, 
I, that but now refus'd moſt princely gifts, | 
Am bound to beg of my lord general. Shakeſpeare, 
Princely counfel in his face yet ſhone, SA ilton. 
Born to command, your princely virtues ſlept 
„ Like humble David's, While the flock he kept, Waller. 
Par'ncsLY, adv. [from prince.] In a princelike 
manner. . 9 


PrINCES-PEATHER.:#./, The herb amaranth. Ain/. 
Pri ncess. #. J [princefe, French.] 


1. A ſovereign lady; a woman having ſovereign com- 
mand, 7% 


Aſk why God's anointed he revil'd ; 


Princeſs ador'd and lov'd, if verſe can give | 
as Tee _ thine ſhall ih, ever live. | el 
nder ſo excellent a princeſs as ent queen, we ſuppoſe a 
family ſtrictly — . e 22 
2. A ſovereign lady of rank, next to that of a queen. 
3. The daughter of a king. 1 
lere the bracelet of the trueſt princeſe | 
That ever ſwore her faith, Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
4. The wife of a prince: as, the princeſs of Wales. | 
PRI'NCIPAL. adj. { principal, Fr. principalis, Lat.] 
1. Princely, A ſenſe found only in Spenſer, A la- 
tiniſm. 
Suſpicion of friend, nor fear of foe, 
That hararded his health, had he at all; | "| 
But walk'd at will, and wandred to and fro, 
In the pride of his freedom principal. Spenſer. 
2, Chief; of the firſt rate; capital; eſſential z import- 
ant; conſiderable. 

This latter is ordered, partly and as touching principal matters 
by none but precepts divine only; partly and as concerning things of 
-Inferior regard by ordinances, as well human as divine» Hooker. 

Can you remember any of the principal evils that he laid to the 
charge of women ? Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 
Pr1'nCiPAL. 2. J. [from the adjective.] 

1. A head; a chief; not a ſecond. | 
Seconds in factions do many times, when the faction ſubdi- 
videth, prove principals. e 
2. One primarily or originally engaged; not an acceſ- 

ſary or auxiliary. | 

We were not principals, but auxiliaries in the war. Swift, 
In judgment, ſome perſons are preſent as principals, and others 
only as acceſſuries. | A Parergen · 
3. A 2 ſum. placed out at intereſt. [A] 
hou wilt not only loſe the forfeiture, | 
But, touch'd with human gentleneſs and love, | 
Forgive a moiety of the principal. Shakeſpeare.) 


—— — — 


— — 


Preſident or governour. 


PaIxcIr A“ LITT. . J. [ principaulii, French,] 

1. Sovereignty ;, ſupreme power, p 

Divine lady, who have wrought ſuch miracles in me, pz to make 

a prince none of the baſeſt, to thinle all principalities baſe, in re- 

| ſpe of the ſheephook. | Sidney. 

Nothing was given to Henry, but the name of king z all other 
abſolute power o | S 


— — — — 


—— — 


Then ſpeak the truth by her; If not divine, 


Yet let her be a principality, | | 
Sov'reign to all the creatures on the earth. da: | 
Niſroch of / rincipelities the prime. Milton. 


3. The country which gives title to.a prince: as, he 
principality of Wales, | 
To the boy Cæſar ſend this grizled head, 
And he will fill thy wiſhes to the brim 


With principalities. Shakeſpeare's Ant. and Cleopatra, 
The little principality of Epire was invincible by the whole power 
of the Turks. | Temple t Miſcellaniet. 


4. Superiority ; predominance. | 
In the chief ee eee ra and 
exceſs over earth. igby on Bodies. 
If any myſtery be effoctive of ſpiritual hleſſings, then this is much 
more, as having the prerogative and principality above every thing 
elſe. | aylor's Worthy Cemmunicant. 
PrI'NCIPALLY. adv. [from principal.) Chiefly; 
above all ; above the reſt. 2 | | 
If the miniſter of divine offices ſhall' take upon him that holy 


of God principally, he polluteth his heart, Ti lor. 
They wholly miſtake the nature of criticiſm, who think its 
buſineſs is principally to find fault. Dryden. 


ry 
The reſiſtance of water ariſes principally from the vis inertia of 
its matter, and by conſequence, if the heavens were as denſe ag 
water, they would not have much leſs reſiſtance than water. New. 


What I principally-inſiſt on, is due execution. Swift. 
Pr1'nClPALNESS. u. J. [from principal.) The ſtate 
of being principal or chief. OY 


PRINCI IA TION. 1. / [from principium, Lat.] Ana- 
lyſis into conſtituent or elemental parts. A word 
not received. | | | 

The ſeparating of any metal into its original or element, we will 
call principiations 3 . I: 2: Bacon, 

PaiNCielE. 2. / [ principium, Latin; principe, Fr.] 

1. Element; conſtituent part; primordial ſubſtance. 

Modern philoſophers ſuppoſe matter to be one ſimple 7 
ſolid extenſion diverſified by its various ſhapes, | att 

2. Original cauſe. a | 

Some few, whoſe lamp ſhone brighter, have been led, 
From cauſe to cauſe to nature's ſecret head, | 


And found that one firſt principle muſt be. Dod. 
For the performance of this, a vſtul or directive principle ſeemet 
to be aſſiſtant to the corporeal. : Grew's Coſmol. 


3. Being produdlive of other heing ; operative _— 
The al of man is an active principle, and will be employed o 
way or other. t 264 


4. Fundamental truth; original poſtulate z firſt po 


tion from which others are deduged. 
Touching the law of reaſon, there are in it ſome things which 


| 


ſtand as principles univerſaliy agreed ugon 3 and out of thoſe prix- 


) g 0 
Meaning only to do honour to their princely birth, * | 


A king and princeſs dead, Dryden.'| 


| 


SS 


Taxes muſt be continued, becauſe we have no other means for 
| piping of tho principal, © e Miſetanies 


principali he had. a 4 ere 1 
2. A prince; one invelted with ſovereignty. | 


Sp 
efpler, which are in themſelves evident, the greateſt moral duties wi 
owe towards God or man, may, without any great difficulty, be 
concluded. gee! Wan Hookers 

Such kind of notions as are general to mankind, and not confined 
to any particular ſeR, or nation, or time, are uſually ſtyled common 
notions, ſeminal principles z and lex nata, by the Roman n_ ; 

All of them may be called principler, when compared with « 

other judgments, which we form under the regulation of 
theſe primary propoſitions. | Haus Logiche 


5. Ground of action; motive. 


6. Tenet on which morality is founded. 


* 


doctrine. 


2. To eſtabliſh firmly in the mind. | 


P 
Pp 


To Pr1'NCIPLE. v. 4. [from the noun.] » 
1. To eſtabliſh or fix in any tenet; to impreſs with any 


Farewel, young lords; theſe warlike principles 
Do not throw from wg Shakeſdear, 
As no principle of vanity led me firſt to write It, ſo much leſs 
does any ſuch motive induce mg now to publiſh it. Wale. 
There would be but ſmall improvements in the world, were there 
not ſome common principle of action, working equally with all 
Addiſon's S pechator. 


| Pll 
If yet I can'ſubdue thoſe — | 


Of faith, of honour. + Auſſen's Cxto. 
A feather ſhooting from another's head | f 


ExtraQs his brain, and principle is fled. 98 
All Kinde of diſhoneſty deſtroy our pretences to an honeſt * 
ciple of mind, ſo all kinds of pride deſtroy our  pretences to an 
humble ſpirit, f Laws 


tenet good or ill. 
— Wiſeſt and beſt men full oft beguil'd, 
With goodneſs 4 not to reject | 
The penitent, but ever to forgive, | 
Are drawn to wear out miſerable days. | Milton. 
It js the concern of his majeſty, and 2 of his government, 
that the youth be principled with a thorough perſuaſion of the juſt- 
_ of the 1 king's cauſe. g South. 
ere are ſo many young perſons, upon the well and il! pnintip lin 
of whom next under God, depends the happineſs or 9 he 
church and ſtate, : Squths 
Governors ſhould be well principled and good-natured, L'Eftranges 
Men have been principled with an opinion, that they muſt not 
conſult reaſon, in things of religion. y Locle. 
Let an enthufiaſt be principled, that he or his teacher is inſpired, 
and you in vain bring the evidence of clear reaſons againſt his 
Loc te. 


He ſeems a ſettled and principled philoſopher thanking fort 
for the tranquillity he has 1 ine: 2 2 | 


The promiſcuous reading of the bible is far from being of any 
advantage to children, either for the perfecting their reading, or 
principling their religion. habe 8 kts 
RI'NCOCK, by . (from prink or prim cock; perhaps 
RI'N COX, precox or pracoguum ingenium, Lat.] 
A coxcomb; a conceited N z pert young rogue. 
A ludicrous word, Obſolete. | | 

| You are a ſaucy boy; 
This trick. may chance. to ſcathe you I know whatz - 
You, muſt contrary me! you are a princoxy go. Sha 


To PRIN K. v. . 17 Dutch. ] To prank; to 


To PRINT. V, a. imprimer, empreint, French.] | 
1. To mark by pre Fans 1 another, 


print any marks upon you. 


deck for ſhow. It is the diminutive of prank. 
Hold a good wager ſhe was every day longer priniing in the glaſs 
than you was. '' 41 Art of Tarmenting« 


On his fiery ſeed betimes he 4 : 
That ſcarcely prints the turf on which he trod. Dryden. 


E To impreſs any, thing, ſo as to leave its form, 


Perhaps ſome foot ed in the clay wt 
Wul to my E way. Roſcommon 


3. To form hy impreſſion. 


Your mother was moſt true to wedlock, prince, | 
For ſhe did price your royal aber ah, 8 
Concelving you. Sake Dare s Winter's Tale. 
Ye ſhall not make any cuttings in your fleſh for the by „ nor 


marks upon you- , Teviticusy Ix. a8. 
His royal bounty brought its own reward; Feb 
And in their minds fo deep did print the ſenſe, B 
That if their ruins ſadly they regard. 
"Tis but with fear. 


4- To impreſs words or make books, not by the pen, 


often fall into a method, which 


but the.preſs. 3 | 
This nonſenſe got in by a.miſtake of the Rage editors, who printed 
from the piecemeal written parts. Popes 
Is it probable, that a promiſcuous jumble of printing letter ſhould 
ſhould ſtamp on paper a coherent 


* 9 ſhall, Aden of * * 
As ſoon as he begins to pictures of animals got 
him, with the 1 names to —9— 85 Locle. 


To PRINT. v. u. 


1. To uſe the art of typography. | 


P 


calling for covetous or ambitious ends, or ſhall not deſign the glory 


2 


þ 


3 


4. Acre made by impreſſion, 
9 


Thou haſt cauſed printing to be uſed ; and, contrary to the kings 
his crown, and roach built a paper - mill. | 2 


2. To publiſh a book. 


From the moment he prints, he muſt expect to hear no ore 
truth. ? Sf 


RINT. #n./. [empreinte, A 925 | a... 
on. | 


. Mark or form made by impre 


Some more time | «9 


Muſt wear the print of his remembrance out, Ws 
"RE ot REN at. Shakyſpaaree 


Which any hs 7 1 wilt not tak, W 

Being capable of 3 r et. 's Tempeſt. 
; * 3 —— 3 , | | 2 

That leaves rint of blood where'er it walles. S4. 

by they toſt the ſand, * pre We > þ 
No wheel ſeen, nor wheels print was in the mould impreſt 
Behind them. Chapman's Liad. 
Our life ſo faſt away doth ſlide, 1 


As doth, an hungry eagle through the wind; 


Or az a ſhip tranſported with the tide, - | 
. Which in their paſſage leave no print behind. . Daviet» 
Which d by, ul ee 805 behind, Fach 
ch paſſeth by, and leaves no print g fo 
O'er the ſmooth enamell'd —— a 4 
Where no print of ſtep hath been. WH _ Milt 
While the heav'n, by the ſun's team untrod, 
Hath took no print of the approaching light, 


ligh 
And all the ſpangled hoſt keep watch. Ilten. 
Before K 3 footſteps of many W tad 
gone ing but no prints of any that ever came out. _... Souths 
Winds, bear me to ſome barren iſland, 
Where print of human feet was never ſeen. Dryden. 
From, hence Aſtrea took her'flight, and here 
5 bd 4 of — 1 ſtept r. 
not ſometimes renewed by repeated exerciſe 
ſenſes or retleQion, rune Seo nin Ag 3 p . 
„That which being impreſſed leaves its form z as, a 
lane rr. n 
Pictures eut in wood or copper to be impreſſed on 
paper. It js, uſual to ſay wooden prints and copper 


plates, 


From 


* —.— 
r 


| PRISM. % [ priſac, French z welehe. 


From my breaſt 1 cannot tear 
| paſſion, which from thence did grow z 
Nor yet out of my fancy raſe 


The print of that ſuppoſed face. | Waller. 
The 1 which we ſee of antiquities, may contribute to form 


our genius, and to give us great ideas. ; Dryden. 
Words ſtanding or things, ſhould be expreſſed by little drautzhts 
and prints made of them, Locle. 


. The form, ſize, arrangement, or other qualities of 
the types uſed in printing books, 
Jo refreſh the former hint; 


Ihe read her maker in a 7 [ri k : Dryden. 
„ The ſtate of being publi the printer. 
: 1 love a ballad In pork. * a life, 7 f Sbaleſpeare. 


It is ſo rare to ſee 
Ought that belongs to young nobility 
In print, that we muſt. praiſe, Suckling. 
His natural antipathy to a man who endeavours to ſignalize his 
parts in the world, has hindered many perſons from making their 
appearance in print. = Addiſon. 
1 publiſhed ſome tables, which were out of print. Arbutbnol. 
The rights'of the chriſtian church are (cornfully —_ = in 
FHerburys 


ts 
Go Single ſheet printed for ſale; a paper ſomething 
leſs than a pamphlet, 


The prints, about three days after, were filled with 44% 0. 


terms. 
The publick had ſaid before, that they were dull 4 and they were 
at great pains to purchaſe room in the prints, to te ify under their 


hands the truth of it. Pepe. 
Inform us, will the emperor treat, ' | 
Or do the prints and papers lie ? Pope, 


8, Formal method. A low word. | 
Lay his head ſometimes higher, ſometimes lower, that he may 
not feel every little change, who is not deſigned to have his maid lay 
all things in print, and tuck him in warm. Locke. 
Panty, . J. [from print,] 
1. One that prints books, 


1 find, at reading all over, to deliver to the 8 in that which | 


I ought to have done to comply with my deſign, 1 am fallen very 


ſhort, Digby. ; 


To buy books, only becauſe they were publiſhed by an eminent 
printer, iy much as if a man ſhould buy cloaths that did not fit him, 
only becauſe made by ſome famous taylor. Pope. 

See, the printer's boy below 


Ye hawkers all, your voices lift. Sevift. 
2, One that tains linen with figures. f | 
Pr1'NT1.E55. adj, [from print,] That which leaves no 


impreſlion, | 


Ye elves, 

And ye, that on the ſands with print/efs foot | | 
Po chate the ebbing Neptune. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt, 
Whilt from off the waters fleet, 
Thus 1 (et my princeſs feet, | 

O'er the 17 velvet head, 
That bends not as I tread, „ Milton, 
PRYOR. aj. | prior, Latin.) Former; being before 

ſomething elſe ; antecedent ; anterior, 

Whenever tempted to do or approve any thing contrary to the 
duties we are enjoined, let us reflect that we have a prior and ſupe- 
rior obligation to the commands of Chriſt, Rogers. 

PIO. 2 % W French, ] | 

1. The head of a convent of monks, inferior in dig- 
| uy to an abbot, 

either ſhe, nor any other, beſides the prior of the convent, 

knew any thing of his name. Addiſon's SpeFtator, 

2. Prior is ſuch a perſon, as, in ſome churches, preſides 

over others in the ſame churches, Aylifft's Parergon., 

Prior. . / [from prier.] A lady ſuperior of a 

convent of nuns, 3 

When you have vow'd, you muſt not ſpeak with men, 

But in the thay on of the prioreſs. Shakeſpeares, 

The ſceve, miller, and cook are diftingulſhed from each other, as, 
much as the mincing lady prioreſs and the broad ſpeaking wife of 
Bath, | Dryden. 

Palo air. . /. [from prior, adjective.] 
1. The ſtate of being firſt ; precedence in time, 
From fon to ſon of the lady, as they ſhould be In prioricy of un. 
Hayward.' 

Moen Gill affirm, that it killeth at a diſtance, that it Loifoneth! 
by the eye, and by Frei of viſion, Brown. 

"This obſervation may afli't, in determining the diſpute concern-. 
Ing the priority of Homer and Heſigd, eee, 


I'hough he oft renew'd the fleht, 

And almoſt got þ1 'ority of licht, | 
Swift, 

Follow, Comlnius, we mult follow you, | 

Right worthy your. Shatoſpeare. 


He ne'er could overcome her quite, 
2. Precedence in place, 

Priforonir, „ [from prier.] The fate or office of 
prior, 


4 
o 


Priory. . / [from price. 


1. A convent, in dignity . an abbey. 
Qur abbles and our erden ſhall pay | 
| "This expeditlon's charge, Shateſpoare's King Jebn, 
2. Priorics are the churches which are ou to priors 
in titulum, or by way of title. Ayizfe's Parergon, 
Patfinaun, . % n f WS 
| Prifage, now called butlerage, is a euſtom whereby the prince 
N out of every bark loaden with wine, two tuns of wine at 
Vn Prices ; 


A ot glats is a Flas bounded with two equal and parallel 

__ triangular ends, and three plain and well poliſhed fides, which meet 
In three parallel lines, running from the thiee angles of one end, to 
the three angles of the other end, Newton's Opticks. 
Hue, awtul Newton, the diflolving clouds | 


Form, fronting on the tun, thy ſhowery priſe. Themſon, 


Passus ties. > [ ri/matigque, French; from pri/m.] 
| rilm. 


Formed as a 
If the mats of the earth wos cublek, þriſmarich, or any other 
angular gui » it . 
drowned, and another be dry, 
Falte eloquence, Uke the privearict glaſt, 
* Its gaydy colours ſpreads on ey place 
Ihe face of nature we no more thivveys 


Der bam, 


Tenne, adv. [from priimatick.] In 
form of * 1 | 
'Vake notice of the pleaſing variety of colours exhibited } 
irgngular flats, avd demand what * or decrement * 
al, fulphay, or mercury, befalls the glaſh, by being Fiat 
4 N and yet it ly known, that without that ape, It would nat 
vid thoje eolout ay It does. F. 5 


Pane. % A body approaching to the form ot 


6 a P 0 ; 
FRISON, „% [ prifen, French.] A d f 
- Which perten: ode r a N en 


F ih cognition 
'To hang Celle bn the pres. Sperry King Laas. 
tes. 


All glares alike, without diſtiuQtion guy. Pi | 
che 


ki 


| Prrs0nER, . J. [ priſennier, French. ] 


|Pri'soxmousE, 2. // Gaol; hold in which one is 


i Jjudiciouſly ated, 


Ce 1 


Wd follow, that one, too vatt a part, would be | 


PRI 


Was in one word of freedom underſtood ?: 
The fatal bleſſing came ; from priſon free, 
I ſtarve abroad, and loſe the ſight of Emily. 
Unkind | can you, whem only I adore, 
Set open to your ſlave the er on door? 
The tyrant olus, 8 
With pow'r imperial curbs the ſtruggling win 
And ſounding tempeſts in dark priſons binds. Dryden. 
He, that has his chains knocked off, and the priſon doors ſet open 
to him, is preſently at liberty, Locke. 
At his firſt coming to his little village, it was as diſagreeable tb 
him as a priſon, and every day ſeemed too tedious to be endured in 
ſo retired a place. Law. 


To Pr1's0N, v. a; [from the noun. ] : 

1. To empriſon ; to ſhut up in hold; to reſtrain from 
liberty, 

2. To captivate; to enchain. 

Culling their potent herbs and baleful drugs, 


Dryden. 


They, as they ſung, would take the priſon'd ſoul, 
And lap it in Elyſium. ; Milton. 
3. To confine, | 
Univerſal plodding priſons u 
The nimble ſpirits in the arteries. Shakeſpeare. 
Then did the king enlarge ; 
The ſpleen he priſen d. Chapman's Iliad. 
Pr1's0nNBAsE. . J. A kind of rural play, commonly 
called pri/onbars, 


The ſpachies of the court play every Friday at giocho di canni, 
which is no other than prifonbaſe upon horſeback, hitting one 
another with darts, as the others do with their hands. Sandys. 


1. One who is confined in hold. 
Ceſar's ill-erected tower, 
To whoſe flint boſom my condemned lord 
Is doom'd a priſoner. Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 
The moſt pernicious infection, next the plague, is the ſmell of 
the jail, when priſoners have been long and cloſe, and naſtily oo 
AVON 
He that is tied with one ſlender apy - ſuch as one reſolute 
ftruggle would break, he is priſoner only at is own ſloth, and who 
will pity his thraldom ? Decay of Piety. 
A priſoner is troubled, that he cannot go whither he would; and 
he that is at large is troubled, that he does not know whither to go. 
ES L'Eftrange. 
2. A 1 one taken by the enemy. | 
oft as homeward I from her depart, 
I go like one that having loſt the field, 
Is priſoner led away with heavy heart. Spenſer. 
There tucceeded an abſolute victory for the Engliſh, the taking 
of the Spaniſh general 4'Ocampo priſoner, with the loſs of few of 
the Engliſh, Bacon. 
He ylelded on my word, 
And as my pris'ner, I reſtore his ſword, Dryden. 
3. One under an arreſt, 
Tribune, a guard to ſeize the empreſs ſtraight, 
Secure her perſon pris*ner to the ſtate, = Dryden. 


confined, 
I am forbid to tell the ſecrets of my priſonbesſe. Shakeſpeare. 
Pri's0nMENT. n. . [from 2 Confinement ; 
empriſonment ; captivity. 
May be he will not touch young Arthur's life, 


But hold himfelf ſafe In his 44 . Shakeſpeare. 
PrI'sTING. adj. [ priſtinus, Latin,] Furſt; ancient; 
original, | | | 

Now their priſline worth 
The Britons recollect. Philips. \ 


This light being trajected only through the parallel ſuperficies of 
the two priſms, if it ſuffered any change by the refractlon of one 
ſuperficies, it loſt that impreſſion by the contrary refraction of the 
other ſuperficies, and ſo, being reſtored to its priſtine conſtitution, 
became of the ſame nature and condition as at firſt. Newton. 
Pai'rusts, A familiar corruption of pray thee, or J 


Fray thee, which ſome of the tragick writers have in- 


Well, what was that ſcream for, I prithee ? _ L'Eſtrange. 
Alas why com'ſt thou at this dreadful moment, 
To ſhock the peace of my departing ſoul ?. 
Away } I prithee leave me! | Rowe's Jane Sbere. 
PRIVACY. =. /. [from private.] 1 
1. State of being ſecret; ſecrecy. 3 
2. Retirement; retreat; place intended to be ſecret, 
Clamours our privacies uneaſy make, 
Birds leave their neſts diſturb'd, and beaſts their baunts for- 


lake. Dryden. 
Her ſacred privacies all open lie, 
To each profane enquiring vulgar eye. Rave, 


3+ [Privauts, French.] Privity; joint knowledge; 
great familiarity. Privacy in this ſenſe is improper. 
You ſee Frog is religiouſly true to his bargain, ſcorns to hearken | 
to any compoſition without your privacy. Arbuthbnot. 
4. Taciturnity, Ainſworth. 
PRIV A'DO. n. J. [Spaniſh.] A ſecret friend. | 
The lady Brampton, an Engliſh lady, embarked for Portugal at 
that time, with ſome privado of her own. Bacon. 
PRIVATE. adj. [ privatus, Latin.] 
1. Not open; lecret, 
You ſhall go with me; ; 


I have ſome private ſchooling for you both Shakeſpeare. 
Fancy retires | 
Into her private cell, where nature reſts, Milton. 


Private, or ſecret prayer, is that which is uſed by a man alone 
apart from all others. Duty of Man. 
Fame, not contented with her broad highway, 
Delights, for change, of poop paths to tray, Harte. 

2. Alone; not accompanied. 


3+ Being upon the ſame terms with the reſt of the com - 
munity z particular: oppoſed to pa,. 

When publick conſent of the whole hath eſtabliſhed any thing, 
every man's judgment, being thereunto compared, were Private, 
howtoever his calling be to ſome kind of publick charge ; fo that of 
_ and quietneſk there is not any way poſſible, unleſs the proba - 


voice of every intire ſociety or body politick overrule all private 
of like nature inthe ſame ml 4 


Healer Pręſuce. 
He ſues 
To let him breathe between the heav'ns and earth, 
A private man in Athens, Shakeſpeare's Ants and Cleopatras 
hat infinite hearteaſe muſt kings neglect, 
That private men enjoy ? and what have kings, 
That prixutte have not too, ſave ceremony ? 


Peter was but a private m 
With the dukes of his houſe. n EP 


Sbaleſpeare. 
any way compared 
Peacham of Antiquities. 


"The fuſt principles of chriſtian religion ſhould not be farced with 
SR 


ſchool points and private tenets, 


| Dare you, | 
A private men, preſume to love a queen ? Dryden. 
++ 8 hor: relating to the publick, 
1 ng te, I ha 
gb and hr ve not expreſſed my conceptions in 


e hole belles bus their priv's oidain'd, 


* 


I thought our utmoſt good * | 


\ 
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In private grieve, but with a'careleſy 

In e not to mourn, Naur 

Par'vaTs. 3. /. A ſecret meſſage, | 
His private with me of the davuphin', 

Is much more general than theſe lines 

ParvaTtg'sR, =. J. [from private] A 1 f 
by private men to plunder the enemies 0 by Our 
He is at no charge for a fleet, further than pro tne ſtate, 

wherewith his ſubjects carry on a pyratical war at the Privacy, 


pence. ' 

To PrivaTE'tR., v. a. [from the noun}! Tage 
ſhips againſt enemies, at the charge of private, hit out 

Par'VaTELY. adv, [from private.) Secre glow, 


openly, ly; nat 
There, this night, 
We'll paſs the buſineſs AIR and well, 


And as he ſat upon the mount of Oli ; Shake pare 
him privately. Ny 8 Mae came ay 
PRIVATENESS, . J. [from pri vate.] . 3. 


1. The ſtate of a man in the ſame ra 
of the community, 

2, _— privacy. | 
Ambaſladors attending the court in gr a L 
with courteſy, ned wn eee — he did Canteng 
3. Obſcurity ; retirement, 1 haas 
He drew him into the fatal circle from a reſolyeq' Private; 

Wis, \ 


nk with the rel 


where he bent his mind to a retired courſe. 
PRIVA'TION. 3. J. [ privation, French; privat = 
1. Removal or deſtruction of any thing or quali, 
For, what is this contagious ſin of kind. . 
But a privation of that grace within? Das: 
If the privation be good, jt follows not the former condit; * 
ny = _ good ; for the flower or bloſſom is a 1 ery 
ough the remove of it, to give place to the frul 
rative good. ' , dne Ne anke 
So bounded are our natural deſires, Bacon 
That wanting all, and ſetting pain aſide, 
Wich bare privation ſenſe is ſatisfy'd. 
After ſome account of good, evil will be known by 2 
as being only, a pri vation or abſence of good. gun 
A privation Is the abſence of what does naturally belon ge 
thing, or which ought to be preſent with it; as when iy * 
horſe is deaf or dead, or a phyfician or divine unlearned; the. 
are privations. | TE i : Watts; Lo ick 
2. Ihe act of the mind by which, in conſidering a lab. 
ject, we ſeparate it from any thing appendant. 
3. The act of deprading from rank or office. 
If part of the people or eſtate be ſomewhat in the election 
cannot make them nulls or cyphers in the privation or 8 


| B 
\PRI'VATIVE. adj. { privatif, Fr. privativu, Lat] 
1. Cauſing privation of any thing. 


2, Conſiſting in the abſence of ſomething ; not poſi. 
tive. Privative is in things, what negative is in 
propoſitions, | 

The impreſſion from privative to active, as from ſilence to noiſe, 
is a greater degree than from leſs noiſe to more, ' Bacon 

The very privative bleflings, the bleſſings of immunity, ſafe. 

guard, liberty and integrity, which we enjoy, deſerve the thankf. 
giving of a whole life. | Taylor, 

Par'vaTtive. n. /. That of which the eſſence is the 
abſence of ſomething, as ſilence is only the abſence 
of ſound. 

Harmonical ſounds and diſcordant ſounds are both active and 
poſitive, but blackneſs and darkneſs are indeed but privatives, and 
therefore have little or no activity; ſomewhat they do contriſtate, 
but very little. | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 

PrI'VATIVELY. adv. [from privative.] 

1. By the abſence of ſomething neceſſary to be preſent, 

2. Negatively. 1 E 

The duty of the new covenant is ſet down, firſt privatively, not 

like that of Moſaical obſervances external, but politively, laws.givea 

"Into the minds and hearts. | Hammond. 

Pr1'vATIVENESS. #. /. [from privative.] Notation of 

abſence of ſomething that ſhould be preſent, | 

Pr1'veT. 3. / A plant. Milli. 


PaTvsT. . J. [liguſtrum,] Evergreen, A plant. 


PR1'vILEGE, 3. / [privilege, Fr. privilegium, Latin.] 
1. Peculiar advantage. EF 

_ Here's my ſword, 
6 Behold it is the privi/eg” of mine honours, 


My oath, and my profeſſion. Shaleſrares 
- . He went 

- Inviſible, yet tay'd, ſuch priv 
Hath omnipreſence. . alla. 


He claims his privilege, and ſays 'tis fit, 
Nothing ſhould be the judge of wit, but wit. 
Smiles, not allow'd to beaſts, from reaſon move, 
And are the privilege of human love. Dsl. 
When the chief captain ordered him to be ſcourged uncondemned, 
he pleads the legal privilege of a Roman, who ought 2 ah 
i c 


Denham 


treated ſo. 
A ſoul that can ſecurely death defy, | 
And counts it nature's privilege to die. I 
The privilege of birth-right was a double portions kts 
2, Immunity ; right not univerſal, 
V beg the ancient privilege of Athens. Shaheſpearts 
To PrI'ViLEGE. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 
1. To inveſt with rights or immunities; to grant 8 
Hari | 
wy e great are privileg'd alone, 
To puniſh all injuffice but their own. Dryden 
He happier yet, who provileg'd by fate 
To ſhorter labour, and a lighter weight, 
Receiv'd but yeſterday the gift of breath, i 
Ordain'd to-morrow to return to death. Prin. 
2. To exempt from cenſure or danger. 5 
The court is rather* deemed as a privileged place of unbridled 
licentiouſneſs, than as the abiding of him, who, as a tather, 
ſhould give a fatherly example. Sarg. 
He took this place for ſanctuary, 


And it ſhall privilege him from your hands. Shoheſpeerts 
This place ' 
Doth pr bvilege me, ſpealt what reaſon will. Davie! 


3. To exempt from paying tax or impoſt. 
Many Alu are by dal — privileged from tythes, which by 
the canon law are churgeable, Hait 
Pai'vily, adv. [from privy.] Secretly; privately- 
They have the profits of thelr lands by pretence of conveyanc®? 
thereof unto their privy friends, who privily ſend them the revenuer 
| Spenſer's State of l 
Par'viry. . /. [privant?, French; from privy.] 
1. Private communication. ' 
I will unto you in privity diſcover the drift of my poo, 
mean thereby to ſettle an eternal in that country, s 
make it very profitable to her majeſty. N 
2. Conſciouſneſs; joint knowledge ; private concur- 


Digby. 
5: In Paryars, Secretly; not publickly z not —— 
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dre Lichen their privity, and are of mean reckoning. | t nos good Ic muf give place, neceſſary proof 2 ProBLEMA'TICALLY. adv. [from problematical.] Ua- 
2 | | Hale. — The only ſeaſonable inquity ls, which is of probaler the moſt, p, certainly. 3 
|, ypoothis rg modern Wer: . me booaye lenge Hammond, | ?.0BO'sC18, #. J. [proboſeir, Latin.] A ſnout; the 
K . 0 * not "AT" * 38 3 
glidout the 0 t Aae: Hewy VIIL. | I have 2 — 8 of religion are meerly probable ; trunk of an elephant; but it is uſed alſo for the ſame 
| Winn were laid open for his departure, not without the |, man who is careful to —— his rar — news — Res rms Dory Bram erg ene 
all the of Orange, concluding that the kingdom | to conſider il N A thereunto. | 
ih of _ in his abſence. Swift. | from them mdf wr 25 eee mou * Ne my The elephant wreath'd, to make them ſport, 
oped lural.] Secret parts. | 2 That is accounted probable, which has better arguments — | His lithe proboſeir. 7 
q (10 Tuben have an) thing to cover their privitiat. Abbot. | _ — it, than can be brought againſt it. 10 t ProcA'ciovs, adj. [procax, Latin. ] Petulant; looſe, 
r. adj. [ privs, French. ] hi ew obly — ed ns. that were neither evident nor certain, p , | , | | Did. 
be: not publick; es. rap to ſecret uſes, probable fert nes Hr they converſed, they merchandized upon 'a ROA CITY, 1. J. ¶ from procacions.] Petulance. Dic. 
1 Privat oy party, *galnſt the which he doth  contrive hs — = the honeſty and truth of thoſe qo: wr PROCATA'RCTICK, adj, [ mgonalagelud,, ] Forerunningz *' 
leise on half his goods 3 the other Pro's : | , South. | remotely antecedent, See PROCATARXis. ; s 
A te pri . Shatepeare, | Ihe adv. [from probable.) Likely; in like- James IV. of Scotland, falling away ie his fleſh without the 
„ clandeitine 3 . , . | precedence of any procatarFick cauſe, was ſuddenl d b 
: eau 009 3 of night for ſuch privy attempts, inſo- 8 betwixt what may poſſibly, and what will probably | decharming the wite craft. l Harvey my Ge. 
ü a of bl me was ſpread every . | One conftituties In chucch or gg could nern rt det Pucca fa Aid. 5. 7 ner ot 
. not ſhewn 3 not publick. = * 7+ | long preſerved, without fach methods, der ol ebb ip 4D + og. op I 
f ot of the great men that are ſlain or 1 1 3 VA N 2 proof of wills and _ tes with ang a — 2 ſubſe ory whether internal or exter- 4 
u chamber. | 5 „xxl. 14. eſtaments of perſons deceaſed in the ſpiritual court, | del zs anger or heat of climate, which bring ſuch an ill diſpoſition $a 1 
rig dune to ſecrets of ſtate. either in common form by the oath ff eutor, | b dhe Juices, as occaſions a fever: the ill diſpoſition being the 4 
ted to y the oath of the executor 8 
Aamitte The king has made him , TOE or with witneſles, Dig. p ne en WA bad * the e cauſe, Quincy, 
vy councll. bakeſpeare's Henry VIII. G ; l * | FROCE DURE. ./. | procedure, French; from proceed. 
o le . COT from the martyrdom of king iy pi ppb n. /. [probatio, Latin; from probe, | 1. Manner of proceeding ; management; 2 5 
One, 1, till the reſtoration, deſired to be made a privy counſellor, atin; probation, F rench.] | This is the true procedure of conſcience, always ſuppoling a law = 
Chiles |  Speftator, | 1. Proof; evidence; teſtimony, | from God, before it lays obligation upon man. Seuths | 
Conſcious to any thing; admitted to participation N — r rw Ie 5 8. 2 r progreſs; proceſs z operation. 
' : i | ent object made probation. ke % Hamlet. though the diſtinction of theſe ſeveral procedures of | 
575 knowledge. Valentine : He was lapt in a moſt curious mantle, which, . predarien not always appear diſtin, eſpecially | in 8 = ro 2. 
This night intends to ſteal away your daughter; 3 n Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, | actions of weight, all theſe have their diſtinR order and procedure, 
; ; . at being as muc f 8 , "ps. 1 8 
F Dh | Tn gs Fo lg bins mc: | dc; thing produced, non et 
bei ty to the fa | f - one another. . ace ; thin roduced, gn 
Wot: i Lake: eee Daniel. 5 e Wilkins. No known rate but earth and the procedures of earth, ag 
_—_ rather loſe half of his kingdom, than be privy to ſuch 2. The act of proving by ratiocination or teſtimony. tile and ſtone, yieldeth any moſs or herby ſubſtance. Bac 
Er wh he commanded me never to mention. 3 . Nies mow FN ls, is, 2 A is Japoiidle for the | To PROCEE D. v. . [procedo, Latin; proceder, Fr. 
ep ng and not to are m in th : , . 0 
1 r. 2. J. Placs _ FoUrEMent 5 neceſſary hou . Nr 2 4 N 1 1. To paſs from one wag or place to another, 
Would fill the fume 2 gi 1 4M = af pe "ay they make men receive and retain falſehood "OW Proceeded thus to alle his heav'nly gueſt, Mihon, 
hen you ſpy'd her on the privy. ito DI TOA 11 . Then to the prelude of a war proceed : 
S. $4 } [ prix, French.) | 3. e, 8 Trial; examination. His horns, yet ſore, he ties ag; 74 4 or Doan. 
\ reward gained by conteſt with competitors. Paſs 2 s Mo be . 5 to * 1 1 to N complex Ideas. hes 
l: {tle for prize. Shakeſpeare. | - ian, annot 10 fully reach, 2. To go forward; to tend to the end deſigned; 
erer he go alone, I'll never wre Þ 4 | Bacon's Natural Hi 5 ugned; to ade P 
i big and & and often brake the ; ral Hiſtory. : | | | 
gut hoo 1 ws ' oY , 1 2 72 3 wirld when the tate of our trial and i enge proceed to what you would 5 
Forg'd of their lances; yet enforc't, he left th — 2 ſhall be finiſhed, it will * nba ring * Hons ba Thus violently redreſs. i Shakeſpeare's Corlalannte 
ht and conquer'd, yet have loſt the prize. B. public juſtice. |; Nelſon, Theſe things, when they proceed not, they go backward. 
. fach Aly competitions among the ignorant, propoſ- | 5+ Ir ial before entrance into monaſtick life; noviciate. 3. To come forth from a place or "WS... 17880 : * 
„ er for ſuch uſeleſs accompliſhments, and inſpiring them I ſuffer many things as an author militant, whereof, in your days : yt 
ng Feet fo COU mo : . ay I proceeded forth and came from God; neither came I o . 
F f of probat | | 3 I of myſelf, 
ih loch abſurd ideas of ſuperiority, has in it ſomething 2 p probation, you have 9. [ _ bation.) Pope to Sevift. | but he ſent me, Jobn vil. Fg 
y vell as ridiculous. Addiſon, | 1 ROBA T1ONART, ad). | Irom probation. Serving or] 4, To go or march in ſtate. W 
3 e 2 = * fog? k F hae n 8 75 f1 32 i | He aſk'd a clear ſtage for his muſe to proceed in. Anon, 
whe ſaſpicion they would often prove our ſuperiors. L. | One who bs Fogg probation} 5 Ne * 7 4 to ariſe; to be the effect of; to be pro- 
= 9 * rom. f g | 
„ A reward gained by any p erformance. | | __ Hear a mortal muſe thy pralſe rehearſe vam 
r diy, | To gables Soong oli yo ponart you IF WY 
amee is „5 , ; : But ſuch as thy own verſe did practiſe here F wh L | 
4 (Priſe, French. ] Something taken by adventure; When thy firſt fruits of poely were zip u, dot al „ ve Shan FI 
plunder, ; To make thyſelf a welcome inmate there z All this proceeded not from any want of knowledge, Dryden, 
The king of wen = did oy ee | | | N young Hs D 16: To rn any deſign. - | js 
To fill king Edward's fame with priſoner kings, TOE „ And candidate of heav'n. . den. H 
And make his chronicle as rich with prize, _ a thouſand churches, where theſe probationery my read e. 3 ä In his enquiry r any 
As is the ouzy bottom of the ſea 125 eir wall lectures. Swift. Since huſbandry is of large extent, the ſingles out ſuch - 
With ſunken wreck, | Shakeſpeare $ * V. 2. A novice. > = | % cepts to proceed on, as are capable of Bord wok ii Addiſon, 
Age that all men qyercomes, has made his prize - Ces | This root of bitterneſs was but a e in the ſoil; and 7. To be tranſacted; to be carried on. | 
Neil himſelf ike a valiant, but not like an honeſt man 3 CCF He will, afier li four faſhion, tell Nes | 
qu! IMICLT u V 5 k 0 ö 3 jety. 8 
{he mad the prizes to his own uſe. Arbuthnt. | PRopBA'TLION | is Decay of Piety What hath proceeded worthy note to-day, * Shakeſpeare, 
Then proſtrate falls, and begs with ardent eyes of dar 3 1 ationer. ] State fg. To make progreſs. . I | 
Soon to obtain and long poſſeſs the prizes Peper |" Re ede e only "the tort late. wn | wo 
re; ht RY 5 y the twilight of ability, ſuitable to Proceeded, and 
1 Nauk. V. a. from appraiſer; priſer, F rench v 45 ö that ſtate of mediocrity and 2 agus _ — to 6 Through all de 3 9 20 Miltom . 
oma Ln, 8 1 , 5105 EIA} & 2 3 Locke. | g, To carry on juridical proceſs . : 
1, To rate; to value at a certain price. | PRO BATORY. adj. [from probe, Latin.] Serving for Proceed by proceſs, leſt parties break out, _ 
Life I prize not a ſtraw z but for mine honour isl. „en , And fack great Rome with Rothats. Shateſpeares 
Which 1 wauld fre. 1 Shakeſpeare. ob's afflictions were no vindicatory puniſhments, but Inſtead of a ſhip, to levy upon his county ſuch a ſum of . 
6 Ls, price 8 2 HIRE them. Zech. xi. 1 1 chaſtiſements to make trial of his graces. ramball. | for = ar W. wi - direQion in what manner he ſhould 
„Jo eſteem; to value highly. ä 5 PROBA'FUM EST. A Latin expreſſi dded proceed againſt ſuch as refuſed. '* n Clarendon. 
to free us both of pain e ola 4rota Edt. A Latin expreſſion added to the] Io judgment he proce go 
Ipriz'd e hk Your - diſdain. Dryden. | end of a receipt, ſignifying it is tried or proved, 10. To wanlack; WET 6s me . affai _ 
. Au. Vain the concern that you expreſs 5 OY 1 cd, 3 do carry on any attair metho- 
Some the French writers, ſome our own deſpiſe 3 => you exprels, dicall le: ' 
The ancients only, or the moderns prize. 4 1 or _ e | d ni | k TE From them I will not hide 
Matz. n. /. [ priſeur, French; from prize. * r e ay and nights $ | Mg bated 7 „ 3 
ee ee f beth was haunted leſs | | y judgments, how with mankind I proceed z FG 
that 2 LY g 5 8 55 5 5 : ; By Banquo's reſtleſs ſprite As _ = . e they 8 Miltons 
its eſtimate an „„ Lend him but fifty louis d' ow ſeyerely w yes procce | (= 
As well wherein tis precious of ith elf, | 1 * rn 5 2 OO bs | 3 The men who write ſuch verſe 1 can read ? 
„Au in the prizers Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Creſſida. Take my advice, probatum ef. | Their own ftri& judges, not a word they ſpare, z 
Mate GH ER, 1. . [ prize and fighter. ] One that Why do the gods indulge our ſtore, = e That wants or force, or light, or weight, or care. Poſte 
des publickly for a reward. FAS But to ſecure our reſt? „ Fo Prior. II. To take effect; to have its courſe. oe 
Martin and Crambe engaged like prizefighterrs Arb. rekes as ProBs. 1. /. [from probo, Latin.] A lender wire by This rule only proceeds and takes place, when a perſon cannot of 
In Fig the prizepghter by day delight. Bramfton. | which ſurgeons ſearch the depth of wou , common law Goncemn another by hls lentence, - lifes 
0 A | | lurg pin Or Wo nds. | To be | 
PRO, [Latin,] For ; in defence of ; 25 and con, for A round white ſtone was lodged, Which was fo faſtened In that] 12 10 pe pro ated ; to come by generation. 
jr and contra, for and againſt. - Deſpicable cant. part, that the phyſician with his probe, could not ſtir it. Fell. | From my loins thou ſhalt proceed. ? Miltons 
Dodtrnal points in controverly had been agitated in the pulpits| | 1 made ſearch with u probe. © © W/ſeman's Surgery, | 13+ To be prodiiced, by the original efficient cauſe, 
vid more warmth than had uſed to bez and thence the animoſity | PROBB-SC18S0RS. 2. / [ probe and /cifors.] Sciffors |. O Adam, one Almighty 1 whom 
e ee and opp, | ./  Claretdon- | uſed to open wounds, of Which' the blade thruſt into A OT e 8 e Fer. 
ew met Richard, when | ; 


5 ö 564 has ry Procke'D. . / [from the verb.] Produce: as, the 
22 knotty points th ſpoke, .. : My . 2 the ene A Der 3 ; Wil proceeds of an eſtate. Clariſſa. Not an imitable 
, anos 1 5 turns 0 odor . 32 ae, To ProBE. v. a. { probe, Latin.] To ſearch; to try : word, though much au in writings of commerce. 
1. N. /. * 1 3 . 7 | 
French; from probable.) Likelihood ; appearance | by an inſtrument. ROCEE'DBR. #. / [from proceed.] One who goes 


: c | ace | © Nothing ran be mote painful, than to probe and ſearch a purulent | forward; one who makes a progreſs, 
df truth; evidence ariſing from the preponderation old ſore wy the boctom. P : 7 ary He that ſeeketh victory over his at let him not ſet himſelf : 
argument: it is leſs than moral certainty. 985 He'd raiſe u bluſh, Where ſecret vice he foundz doo great nor too ſmall taſks ; for the firſt will make him dejected 
Soren is the appearance of the agreement or diſagreement of ; And tickle, while he gently vs the 'wound, Dryden. by 8 a ſecond will make him a ſmall proc coder, 
ideas, by the intervention of proofs, whoſe connection is not PROC BIT Y. 2. /. '| probite, French bit in. ough by often prevallings. 
@nſtant ; but appears for the moſt part to be ſos Locke, / Lr E 3 probitas, Lati ] 


| Dafone 
ſty ; ſincerity ; gba PROCEEDING, #./. [ proceds, French; from proceed. ] 4 
A; for probabilities, what thing was there ever ſet down ſo agree! Hone j ſincerity , VET acity. . # 
w vith ſound reaſon, but 2 probable ſhew againſt it might be The truth of our Lord's aſcenſion might be deduced from the | 1+ Proceſs from one thing to another; ſeries of con 


ity of the npoſtles. Fiddes's Sermons. duct; tranſaction. 

. 0 ep probity So 3 we their celeſtial kind, | I'll acquaint our duteous citizens, | 55 4 
Wtnturing their Rocks into ſuch foreign countries as they have -By Juſtice, truth, and probity of mind. Pepe. With all your jult proceedings in this caſes Shakeſpeare, 1 
derer keen, and of which they have made no trial, is from the teſti. PRO'BLEM. . / [ probleme, French ; mgoPAnpa. ] A T vs OE toll | 
ny of other credible perſona. | Wilkins queſtion ropoſed. Thar r 1 i * * al Ay oo r 
Fs truth be certain, and thwart intereſt, it will quickly fetch it The problem is, whether a man conſtantly and ſtrongly believing | , Ade 1 2 ige by degrees, an ** 

to but a probability; nay, if it does not carry with it an im- that ſuch a thing ſhall be, it doth help any thing to the effecting off general proceedings ing 


| keg 
* nble evidence, it will go near to debaſe it to a downright-fal. | the thing. It is a voy Wow eeding, and I would not have been wy 


ES | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. | * '; Hi 

Th South, | Deeming that Wee conKmed to advance it above a el. 9 - tics of God's . — 

ough moral certainty be ſometimes. taken for a high degree of | able problem, I proceed to the next propoſition, , Hammond: || ſhould be a future judgment for a ſuitable diſtribution of rewards and 

which can only produce a doubtful aſſent; yet it is alſo though in general one a colours, yet were it not an puniſhments, | Nelſon 

hl aur uſed for a firm aſſent to a thing upon ſuch grounds as | eaſy problem to refolve, why graſs le green? Brown, From the earlieſt ages of chriſtianity, there never was a prec . 

1 fy a prudent man. | The 3% #1 Tillotſon. This rage let philoſophert reſolve, | of ſuch a proceeding. : Swift. 

er ones virtues are not without ſome What makes the globe from Weſt to Eaſt revolve? Blackmore, . Legal procedure: ns, ſuch are the proceedings ariel 

3 * of proving effectual· Wilkins. | PROBLEMA'TICAL. adj. [from problem; problematigque, Pee 1 ous. adj. { - ocellofur 1 1 7 8 uo * 

td fober methods 3 i al probetfey = Fr.] Uncertain; unſettled; diſputed ; diſputable, + "LP 8 te DOR Dia 
1 gin of piety, 3 W found Nane It is a-queſtion problematical and dubious, whether the obſervation 


of the ſabbath was impoſed upon Adam, and his poſterity in para Proce'pTION,* #. J. Preoccupationz act of taking 


l ' Law. x N | 
0 ABLE. adj, { probable, French; robabilis, Lat.] re ſomething ſooner than another. A word not in uſe. 


15 ; having more evidence than the contrary. * * might be expected 1 power 7 pre- 


4 Poblick approba iven by the body of this whole church j and problematical guilt, leave gar PCT 67 fn ere T & mane; 
& approbation, given by the body of this whole chur Diligent enquiries into remote ematic agate Proc“ KITT. . /. [from procerus, Latin. alne 
5 things which are rande, doth make it but 1 vide open to the whole tribe of informers. * Swifts | height of fink 0 N 1 9 
6553-200; ene ö * | L | 
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We ſhalt make TO | 
to len 
reſtore It to its vob wag oe RE 00 Rn figure, and | 1, Tendeney; natural inclinatic TY | 
Þ . | ency natura Wat 4 — 
RO 118. . 7. [ proces Þ h ” - Addiſon. ; 1 inclination propenſion Als 2453 an 
1. Tendency z pro i rench ; proceſs, Latin.] Th l ann Wipp egg 
n courſe. The ſenſitive appetite may engender a proe! as 26 4 Tf iid prockre bh though but u. 
ere is ſomewhat higher then l neceſſity to teal | gender a proclivit to ſteal ' +4 re not to ourſelver PM... a an 
doth need, than the ver 70 BY ther of theſe rwa, no other 2 Re di 8 TY: | 9 but not a We no other 1 —_ mort Woe, E da v3.5 
natural ſhould, be fruſtrate if N of man's defire, which being 1 adineſs ; facility of attaining againſt Heabbes, | Ta thoſe that We oe ee an Wis 
wherein it might reſt at the le re were not ſome farther thing e had ſuch a dextrous proclivi | De i Fol 25 . gi ol 
tt exon "a ngth contented, which in the former 3 his forwardneſs, that his ty, as 2 were ſaln to | '3* To perſuade ey ee Row food: "Ivy 4 * 4 Mon 
| 2. Regular and gradual progr Hooker ag: keep-pace vim ; to.prevail.on,, ot 
: ropreſs, ' Pao 1 ö „ Ie it my lad ane Mot 
Ny om me to 8 wife; in {af ag . [ proclivis, Lat.] Inclined; * N. | W hat 1 — her } 1 6 947 13 re's 
Say how I ov STD * f | | I PROC O'NSUL. 1. J. [La D ad f Dias.“ When the e (2. can procure, ithe wo. | . ji 
They declared unto him the wh 4 Y C n death. Shakeſ care. governed a provine. a t.] A Roman officer, who | To writhe his limbs, 4 bials, from Wiswiy * no! 
what 2 they had endured, £4 ceſs of that war, 4 with Every child knoweth my — authority. 4+ To contrive ; to forwar * not mend the . cher) 
mm ; ea | - 3 | . 48 p 
Than een more ſwift n. —4 Ne Auſonius 2 . | And by . ow 28 my #411, dS ele 10 
C uman cars 9 er to Richard II. , ade him nach "my Al, 9 24. 
1 ie, d best.. — The office Ts Paocu'n. 6. 4 , To bid; w ping, "es ſhe! 
Rt no of a I e or cally, colouring, lena forcs "I 
i Anat t i ne decker perth ale orig, Js or Ki = 
parable of the waſteful ſteward | Dryden. A'STINATE 3 der up, ſhe paints her, ſhe gh or drawing: [Uh | . In 
2 ons ak peo ful Mew, w image of T'6 deter 4 10 delay 4.6 hor „r N mode vers ro apearmore oaks fe bet | 
e ourie ; continual flux M; - Rogers. Hopeleſs and h , 0 rom ay to d i de 187, an ; than Aeſſez 17 
| leſs doth ZE ; ay. th what impati akes lovery nttur 
1 have been your wif or panage, , But to procraſti : oth /Egeon wind, | The wif patience muſt the muſ for her, * Apt 
Upward of twent ©, in this obedience, iS ee nate his lifeleſs end. Shak ; PRo oy" e by her procuring huſband ola e behold Dy, 3. 205 
And proceſs of ks If in the courſe and they will ped and attentively liſten to that voice wi map REMENT. . . The act o 5 : | 
A ria EEC no prog, = Bl = 
urn me away. A X procraſtinating their repent a B preſs ; for they 'thinle it nate, ( 
ly Shakeſpeare's I To P , pentance. | y her procurement. * h W (PR 
Ihls empire riſe ſpeare's Henry VIII. | © © ROCRA STIN Decay of Pi PrRocu'rth. 1. 21th 
N It Pp 0 ATE, . . 16%. C RER. 1. /. | D , *. To 
ee dun 7, gente af meth id feet dre, og e,! BY 
5 _ tha things forgotten, e me a rags been loſt, n more than I di | | : —.— ＋. wah, after tedious lch a mod 1 
4 6 — uv 1x eget of any thing av of England. pÞ things to finiſh, which I put ES _ and Neve foveral {2 f imp of Nada Y, a moderator of paſtors 4 þ bg 
nts, fam lar t h - ROCKAS' of ; years ence. 8 . y 3 z n ar, 120 5 . » ? ( 
who ner ha * on * are unknown to the . — * 1 1 Det 5 q 3 N ay H * eee in their youth turn procurers | Walter's Agb. " 4 
roceſs of that great da oyles N ; dilatori | CU RESS, rocurers In their apy 
cvmptances of ty av 10 ; Nr 4 ou ſeveral of the particular Ar. Ws deſperate the Wizard of ſuch 4 ineſs. I fav the 2 from procure) A ir ape, ga , 
A y our Saviour, ' nvincingly demonſtrated b procraſtination is, hath bee oft artful procureſs in town ſe: bawd f : 
From all * they live releas'd Nelſon. | PROCRASTINA' r any Decay of Pi « . ; town ſeduciny a lng 6 
Ax ppb _ outs frees r. woe, latory perſon TOR, 1. /. from procraſtinate J 4d. R aj p [ prodigus Lat * 0 
. y action know. 1 9 1 . — rofuſe: 1 „Latin; ; ator 
5. Courle of Jaw, e Pris, | PRO'CREANT, adj. | procreans Latin. ] . not as pu og z expenlive hd ew, Fr, 5 To 
Leſt parties J by proceſt, Fenn, : a. Productive; Leff I ſhould — us: with / before the 3 fragil; Bol 
All proce{/e oO m * belov'd, break out. The temple-haunting martl ; I will onl { m over prodigat in the ; ng. fie 
proceſſes eccleſiaſtical hould be Shakeſpeare. By his lov'd g martlet does approve Y preſent you with ſome fi praiſe of my co⁰ 
" Tha : 0 N Fe law. made in the king's name, as Smells woolngly 9 ap ado + breath Sp now as prodigat of all — 35 cs | 
a ſuit of law, aud ; H N But this bi re : no Jutting friez nature was in maki n ' 
appears from courts Hp A gag proceſe, Is not In LN 8 48 iy | When the did oh x wy graces dear, 
b t T rity and condult 6 ech * in the apoſtles days, as T PRO'CRE „ bed, and procreant cradle. Sal And prodigally gave them all " world beſide, | 
6 patricians they choſe for thely . Keitlerwell, French v. a, | procreo, Latin; ae BY | My chief care —__ Sbal Ot 
appearance, and defend them in : 4s rons, to anſwer for their pn ] To generate; to rod z procreer, Ts to come fairly off from the great: urn of ov 
PROCKE'SSION. „ / any proceſs. South, 4 7 cruſhed and corrupted, whe P weh — Wherein my time, ſome a5 e great debts, duce 
; ; ; Lat.) A train Marel ' [ proce/fion, French ; grecglh "eo gf rib a new fly, g oſed in ſuch veſſels, did Bama left me gaged, in, F.0 odigal, * theſe 
I there be cauſo for Wan in ceremonious ſolemnity i © 10 nce the earth retains her fruitful power Bentley. y NN did beg more of a 2 1% Merebant of Vai Hi 
nie whole family have fuch : wreh to go forth in ſolemn proc - hk tag plants the foreſt to reſtore » l one ſaid, ſee your baſenets, that man than the ret; ds, 1 no 
| enn be ſpar:9, | bukineſs come upon them, that no 3 Seng 5 oo animals alone a Nn moſt of him; no, ſaid 2 you =” a libel mink 8 
N : . f C e | : gains . ' | 
Follow'd mp « his train Hooker, | PROC REA'TION, #, $4 e pre ? . Blackmore As a hero, om hls Kofi » but I mean 0 beg 
„Tie the ag fol of fun Mikun Latin ; from procreate G ton, 'rench ; procreatio, ** troops ſurround; now theſe all : . Pro! 
Which cruel laws to Ts re | . _ Ton warmth whic he 1 l > Pi oduCtion. | 972 prodigat of lite, difdains = 42 now thoſe, dec 
The prleſts, Poti . D f the tun, aſſiſteth n ty th hath ſtirted up by th | mon hands. 
ae ins of Dee n r protreathn ef „ . e eva. \P 
ien this vaſt congregation receſſion led. Dryden either her outſide form” | Raleigh PD "ae pt odigal of bl n 2 
tao attend th mas was formed i Js In ® rm'd ſo falt, no 85 The prodigal of blood. | 
KN rr vielen d n CARES a de e ind tit nes eee * 
Wh ch eb yuu and dances, at t 2 of creation an unlawful gratification of the 2 N 195 1 'O! 8 wounds provoke. Dr;d 1 4 
6 , . } 7 : : e - e b p 
proceſſion through the 9 pe of wealth, who made x = P RO CREATIVE, adi. [fr Sele ö 2 warrior, not, too prodigal of life : a 
be their eee nnn productive. J. Len aer. Generative; 3 - — A hi 
55S de Ethiopians held an annual ſacrifice 0 Addiſon. | | The ordinary period of th 8 ; 5 if ſo 3 le are prodigat of their blood, and othier Pup. 0 
1 ry they carried thele 8 ye — ent | - qt vt oc fort ps procreative faculty in males is OT 2 OI 2 on l 6 
or um at thelr feſtivals, n procgſiun, and RO'CREATIVE r 3 waſter; a f. cen. 
v Prock'$$10N, 5 Transe . IVENESS, 1. J. from a1 vg | Hale. * A beggar grown rich, becom 1 a pendthrift, Pro! 
v Proceſſion, 4A A SIG eee go in e (from bier] "Bower | . A be pu ga = ata Af 
| ROCK SSLONAL, adj, 0 and have reconcll accurſt privilege of propagating and not + Bp *Ow'R all thy "© e | Jaa. 
proceſſion. J. Utrom proceſſion.] Relating to tion of e d of — . ye 4 Uke e to the fates; but I, 
| Proc 3910NARY, 4 T6 : PaockzA Ton. 2. Fat: Sure 53 "My ha e have caſt away x Pio 
| aj in proceſſion, . OR [from proceſſon.] Conſiſting 1888 IN, [from procreate. ] —— aon Let the-waftefu t predigatbs flains · Denen dh. 0 
Nos diene or Itanley we! TOR. . / fe | ** 10A LIT Y. A. . D nd 
* a Were 5 9. /. ; >... N a 1 + Fo Yr Z . ) "Yy a | 
Ouch d en e es yn „FFF 1 nt eee 
the feait of Paatereh, oe whole church Rab rid day ww half moſt clamorous fur this en d _— } 1e tn 80 4 45 ntleman, | 5 N N : 
Pact co, three days in that procefſionary 2 at r Le ken proftors ſuborned by er reformation, are eher r 1 A, r eee nh m 
Pro cunroNniiM, v Hook: rney in the ſpiritual X © Hooker, | , Ho that decri atin6t again afford, —$ 
. "ae 4 . 5 ers ; 43 find hi , P ual court. : ' : t decries covet \n bakeſpearn m. 
chronology; a . ("es n need. +] An error in| the - he Pe * inconveniencies.in the payment of ty bes _ that oppoſeth — ag ſhould not be held an adverlay u 
Pro'cn | g before it happened. | 3' The ARTE of Wee 2. ili and af of po obyiqus to diſtinguiſh between „ 1 
CIDENCK, PSY DE 4p The or univerſity. : . iodlicy. le 1, 
. eee 2 procidentia, Lat.] Falli Dia. 9 pn 5 "_ ſent his ſervitor to call hon | | | oem e molt ſevere ng cannot but be Hutb. 
5 ce below its nat | ng down; Crok. V. 4. f : 4 Walter. of his wit, though Ser be pleaſed with the proigaty | 
Pro'ct NCT, n. J. = wen: [A cant word. (from the noun.] o manage. maſter of it had 2323 time he could have wi * the l 
Paration; pre r tion d 1 ay Complete pre- I cannot profor mine o eau ky . [Pao DIGALLY. adv [fi c ne.. - Pryden te 
3 , | "> of * 6 to the point of be Pa To make it clear. 5 ie ſo ou ; 8 fully; 8 rodigal.] Profuſely; wallte 
over'd wit Pom: .. boy CTORSH1 . theſpeare's Anteny and ( | . 
Chalets wd RODE Hh d tquadrons bright, | nity of oy 1 Am {from Þrodor.] 0 = 2 84 gant yet Gerad in our fortunes, y 
A AY blasen on b wigs bop ary rank, . From a cel. age | 1 A ſienddp 4 — 7 to abandon 
4 TIT * ie a Ca x 4 g 
PR Dory — v N war | b procindt, r _ 255 440 U * had See al Mme, ang. He peter of the I . joan Tins * of Rome Ben rita A 
yo promalante Wy" She lame! Diiti"Jbectanier, Fr.] Feb MI i ro n,gh gices, the. proe-| blood al be thought Þ prodigy ally of my [0 
4 gate or d * Froc amer, Fr. CU MBENT, a. ö | Ch | 100d, as to venture m 5 ny 0 my lubjtv h; 
granny or denounce by a ſolemn or * g N p prone. af. [ procumbens, Lat.] Lying 5 ("I | th _ in lg RR are they me Ph 
(nt 4 en thou comeſt | f 2 ROCU'R K 4p 0 | - 1 ro o pro igally throw the; n 0 
W „ nf nigh ante a elty to fight, ag it, proclaim n be procured ; ind babdeg inthe cher wrench date 
tho peRllonce, liberty for you, (alth the Lord Devreronemy, xx. 10% | 4 Dough It be a 8 8 13 ee param 4 wonrniney, ms v5 their fate... @ a 
| © t $0 the (word and to Infuſion of lava ” you common and procur able u 8 2 1000 wars boanteous now, but laviſh growl, 0 
With trumper's f. Heralds Feremiab, xxxive 174 pie loom. nephriticum, it may yet be eaſily ar herd PRODIGIOUS. _ rs/the prodigally irows. = Dale v 
Yet ro pes, g ge . Th e eee 
ile ather? n I X - . e mana , ing; een 
Princely no ther's name you peace declare, Aton. e : ng. . nne 0 prodi Y3 porte tous 2 ne 85 ſuch __ m7 8 I, 
ha 13 th palace 1 har qu laim a war, '| curin rio. . J. [from procure.) Th „„A r amaziagly great. 3 Enormous 3 monat 
qr rt In ra ee ee chlo fro) [1p to rp al ai els 
. 65 . 989 , , gon , 
LO Py, 18 Dole | | 298, repeated lad narly were doubtful ia this matter, up „ M of Innes wetter nene! Shel : 
proftigate wretch helly from this i f theſe bodies upon ftri f immateriate virtues we little doubtful 
r rern CA e ee eee Propound, it belng ſo pradligiour 3 b es HOO 
Welt lives d y, would as openly oc ns of puniſhments | p animals, ced, that theſe are the | | by many. + 3 but that it is conſtantly aw 
dv. om * þ! 90:aim thelr atheiſm, a | ROCU R A'TOR. = 1. [ Woodward's Natural Bore | Ir ie prodigious heats Bacon's Natural Hifey 
ve: dad fog hy ls the deathleſs muſe | Tal, cure, Lat.] Mana procurattur, French; from 37 | Then'entrin rin a clear ky. mul 
©. Perfumes Gs nll or als nd Bet another. ger ; one who tranſaRts * 8401 n 8 | t 
| * The rrimes h and, che thall prociaim | We N * ot — mics, unmark'd, among the oye c 7 
3+ * 8 rg | ne - throng · ö 
2 I _ r - page denunciation Prior, Of bes for your excellence, ans 0g | | quantity as the lake, and brings along with i a . 
ect eu wyk f prog laimed, n. 1 Ince atg'ret for you Footy, | It is a ſcandal to dijon n li . 
ut. x | I'h r grace. eic , o chriſtianity, that in towns 
r e Acad] . i Lhe undertaking with their diaret bos ere] ben hond be raken for Ally, bed, en Gl 
1 he * "i ty. | | C that 8 for the commo Se blood, | 1 Px dor en for churches. a S 4 
Mie awful than rx a vec | the ſick Hci hat ca king Antig mus } Deich | 1 "Am r adv. from prodigious. 
KRepentonce, and heaven” of trympet, ery'd | bey ſprung, ar at eam ta Feptumn to dk impoſed a rate urs. azingly ; aſtoniſhing] ortentoully ; ? 
* I's all baptie'd, ven's kingdom \ vigh at hand Ira 9970 eb heatthful, they 9 Ne which were monkey; : J3 P 4 
LAMA" ION, n 1. %. Nanth ed vp. Tyte. ff 42 dos mee abſolutely accord 
ai e frm an E eee nee . 
. Publication b A. *. ? of f exceptians þ dpd greats g 170 4 
av i uit ought to * * 1 R on the CG. 
. A declargion. of 5 1 5 rn 8 . Ae bad it familiar My be 
0 . ihe king font r * © | procuration, 3 [from procurator.] edge fe Sate > Ca *. 7. [from prodigious. Buot "1 
meer # their repair to their hou To PROCU RE a 55048 4 ng to po z portentouſneſs ; amazing valities. _, 
'Þ, Core , | ation Nn thoſe prociematis n 1. To manage _ 15 [ procaro, Latin; procur F et) .. [ prodige, rench; pr iginm, l. 
| r. % Label, eee, Lint) rr er, Fr.] ]“ dom which ocn of the ordinary proceſs of pat 
* » Sracli inz to ac , m which omens 2 ; , 
vis, Ladin. They Mall fear a quire. F omens ure drawn ; portent 
. unn. ee for all the that | * : 
4 | wy 2 int I procure | of pos. of fear, and a portent 
1 » XIII. W miſchief to the vadorn times. ba | 
* The party wal | | 
oppobite to out ſettlement, ſeem to be driven ne 


PRO 


p R O 


tl ad are reduc to the poor caſo A. Probu'er rs. adj, {from produce.] Having the power 


nn men s Hables. do produce; fertile z generative; efficient. 
7 — ; | h In thee, 
„ Mone, Aankind, through their own fluggiſhneſs, become Not in themſelves, all their known virtue appears 
Moſt a. lie, not beg children - Ben Jonſon. Produftive as in herb and plant. Milton, 
gt pro aſtoniſhing for good or bad, This is · turning 5 unto a principle of virtue, and malcing it 
1 Any "would ſeem prodigies of learning. Speffator. | produttive of merit, as it is underſtood to have been originally a 
They * ＋ [ proditio, Latin.) Treaſon ; trea- | reward of it. Spetaror, 
1001 T1.  Hinſworth, A Al ory Bu neg — SO | 
1 3 y . : nale, wit y own uctiue fire. den. 
oo oP. — 15 2 1 in uſe If the produive fat of the mafl be ſpent, it is not Mi” of 
Pi d prices . 


—1 do, . TT * 

/ us. ad, . from proditor, Latin.] . 
8 „ perſidious. Not in uſe. 
J. Trane roditorious wretch | t haſt thou done, 
ue this barb'rous baſe aſſaſſinate ? Daniel, 


to make diſcoveries. 


i being mended with new. 
chou moſt uſurping proditor. Shakeſpeare. Numbers of Seats are glad to exchange their barren hills for 
our fruitful vales fo produive of that grain. 

Hymen's flames like ſtars unite, 

1 for ever one; 

aſte as cold Cynthia's virgin li 
; | Ro Product ive 3 the ſun. Is 
Apt characters are emergent from the mind, and utarch, in his life of Theſeus, 
7 e whey themſelves leaſt think of it; for nature is |  d&ive of men of prodigious ſtature, 

ou 


Mortimer. 


Sqift. 


Pope. 
ſays, that chat age was pro- 


— . Broome, 
Wotton on Education, | PRO EM. u. J. [newinun z promi um 


op k. v. 4. [ produce, Lat. produire, Fr.] French.] Preface; introduction. 
N 


„Latin; prozme, old 


ot One and the ſame containing a general motive to provoke 
the view or notice, , g prov 
I, 41 cauſe, ſaith. the Lord z bring forth your ſtrong wo to obedience of all and every one of theſe precepts, was pre- 
7 


before the decalogue. White. 
raſons+ . h blick Jaiab, all. 21. So gloz'd the tempter, and his proem tun'd. Milton. 
To exhibit to the Public Thus much may ſerve by way of proem, 
5 parents did not produce you much into the world, whereby Proceed we therefore to our poem. Swift's Miſcellavies. 
avoided many wrong ſteps, Swift „ 


bring as an evidence, 


Juſtinlan has, in the proem to the digeſts, only prefixed the 


| b + DFI A Ip term of five years for ſtudying the laws. Ayliffe. 
not meet, nor wholeſome to my | ROPANA'TION, 1. / | ; . 
A, per 1 d agal at © Gp val Sha f eſpe os Ocrheth., | * 5 3 f n 7. [ profanation, French 3 from ro | 
' th, as a vegetable. 4 718 . 
To bear; to bring forth, | 1. The act of violating any thing ſacred. 
* This ſoil _ Wo NG 8 Sandys. K He pag how To men an 10 ke even from God himſelf; | 
e - Ld 9 * 2 . . 4 
ö . i roduced of nothing; for lyes are Caficient to breed ls —_— 8 = . eee 
gion, and opinion brings on ſubſtance. Bacon. What I am and what I would, are to your ears divinity; to any 
They by imprudence mix'd others, profanation. Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. 
Preduce prodigious births of body or mind. Milton. Twere profanation of our joys, 
Thou all this good of evil ſhalt produce. Milton. To tell the laity our love. Donne. 
Clouds may rain, and rain produce = 


Fruits in her ſoften'd ſoil. Milton. 


Profanation of the Lord's day, and of other ſolemn feſtival days, 


: which are devoted to divine and religi ioug., bite. 
Obſerving in ourſelves, that we can at pleaſure move ſeveral parts ich are devo ivine and religious offices, is impious, Vbite. 


of our bodies 3 the effects alſo, that natural bodies are able to pr: 
{ue in one another, occurring every moment to our ſenſes, we both 


All profanetion and invaſion of things ſacred, is an offence againſt 
the eternal law of nature. 


South. 4 


+ Others think I ought not to have tranſlated Chaucer : they ſup- 
theſe ways get the idea of power. a os c. poſe a veneration due to his old language, and that it is little leſs 
Kinder light 4 from mg porphyre, _ _ 2 2 than profanation and ſacrilege to alter it. | Dryden. 
longer produces any ſuch ideas ; upon the return of light, i | f | 
be appearance Sev 3 Locle. 2. Irreverence to holy things or perſons. 


This wonder of the ſculptor's hand 


. Great men may jeſt with ſaints, tis wit in them; 
Praduc d, his art was at a ſtand. Addiſon. But, in the leſs, foul profanation. - 


Proouce. 1. % [from the verb. This noun, though PROFA'NE, adj. [ profane, Fr. from profanus, Lat.] * 


Sbaleſpeare. 


iccented on the laſt ſyllable by Dryden, is generally | '* Irreverent to ſacred names or things. 


accented on the ormer ] i 5 Wert thou the ſon of Jupiter, and no more 4 
1, Product; that which any thing yields or brings. But what tliou art beſides, thou wert too baſe 
You hoard not health for your own private uſe, | 


To be his groom. 


g Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
But on the publick ſpend the rich produce. Dryden. Theſe have cauſed the weak to tumble, and the profane to blaſ-, 
1 Amount; profit z gain; emergent ſum or quantity. ] pheme, offending the one, and hardening the other. South. 


In Staffordſhire, after their lands ate marled, they ſow it with 2, Not ſacred ; ſecular, 


barley, allowing three buſhels to an acre. Its _—_— is 


The univerſality of the deluge is atteſted by 8 hiſtory; for 
thirty buſhels, Mortimer"s 8 the fame of it is gone through the earth, and there are records or 
This tax has already been ſo often tried, that we know the exact | traditions concerning it in all the parts of this and the new found: 
produce of it. Addiſon's F reebolder. world. 82 : . ata : Burnct's Th cory. 
Propv'cex'T. #./. (from product.] One that exhibits; | 3, Polluted; not pure. 5 
one that offers, | Nothing wpro ane that ſerveth to holy things. ' Raleigh. 
If an inſtrument be produced with a proteſtation in favour of the | 4, Not purified by holy rites. Re. ET 
jriducenty and the adverſe party does not contradiet, it ſhall be con- EL Far hence be ſouls profane, | 
ved to the advantage of the producent. lift.“ The Sibyl cry'd, and from the'grove abſtain. Dryden. 
Probu'cer. 4. J. [from produce.] One that generates 


or produces, 6 

By examining how I, that could contribute nothing to mine on 
being, thould be here, 1 came to aſk the ſame queſtion for my] 
father, and ſo am led in a direct line to a firſt producer that muſt be 
more than man. Suckling.| 

Whenever want of money, or want of deſire in the conſumer, 
make the price low, that immediately reaches the firſt producer. 


— 


— 


Locke. Made common and unhallowd --- es 
Probv'ciBLE. adj, [from pode] F 1 — far have __ 1 
1, Such as may be exhibited, | 2 dons tf rofan'd thy heav'nly gift of poeſy ? | 
There is no reaſon producible to free the chriſtian children and, 90 2 and profligate the muſe, N Drod 
dots tom the blame of not believing, which will not with equal * 88 


force de ; yeducible for thoſe heathens, to whom the goſpel was never | How are feſtivals prafaned? When they ate not regarded, nor 
revealed, 


To PROFANE. . 4. + como ; profaner, Fr.] 
1. To violate; to pollute. C 
He then, that is not furniſh'd in this ſort, 
+ Doth but ufarp the ſacred name of knight, 
Profaning this moſt honourable order. 
Pity the temple 


Profan'd firſt by the ſerpent, by him firſt 


Foretaſted fruit 


5 diſtinguiſhed from common days; when they are made inſtruments 
That is accounted probable, which has better arguments producible'|. of vice and vanity; when they are ſpent in luxury and debauchery z 


for it, than can be brought againſt it, South. when our joy 8 into ſenſuality, and we expreſs it 2 

Many warm expreſſions of the fathers are Seal in wr caſe., l * — — 1 | * On 

2. Such as may be generated or made. uy 2 RL VRetms much to blame, | PETE f 

The fats wee, are the alcals or fxt falts, which. ſeem te PIO 9 idly to profane the precious time. J With — 
have an antipathy with acid ones. : Boyles ROPF 1 NE T ad v. N oy of an J Waun 

$0DU'CIBLENESS. 1. J. [from producible.] The ſtate 45 _ BRED or things. pens 

of rang producible, | wi || my tongue no more, as touching , 


To co 
afures us, that by Paracelſus's ſal circulatum, ſolid bodies, parti 


rm our docttine of the producibleneſs of falts, tren! * 1 proſe hinge bebe, much leſs of divine, 


2. Eſdras, xv. 8. 


cululy ſtones, may be tranſmuted into actual ſalt equiponderant. | When —_ and heag's full, profanely diſpute. Ben Tonſon, 


Bovle That proud 


holar, intendint to ereck altars to Virgil, (pegs of 


Proover, n. % [ produtur, Latin; produit, French. ; loan e ee 


roome 
Milton accents it on the firſt ſyllable, Pope on the laſt. ] (PROFA NER. #, {From rofane.] Polluter ; violater, | 


1, Something produced by nature, as fruits, grain, 


temple, he taketh from the uſe whereunto it was with ſolemnity 
metals. 8 ' | cConlecrated. N Hooker, 
The landholder, having nothing but what the product of his land |. Rebellious ſubjects, enemies to peace, | 
wil yield, muſt take the market-rate. | Locke« | | Prefaners of this neighbour-ſtained ſteel. Shakeſpeare, 
Our Britith produG: are of ſuch kinds and quantities, as can turn There are a lighter ludicrous ſort of profaners, who uſe the ſerip- 
tae dete of trade to our advantage. _—_— ture to furniſh aut their jeſts. ' , Government of the Tongue 


ge in the ſame quarter, the products of the ſame ſeaſon: Spect 5 PROFAN EN ESS. . 


See thy bright altars | 


The atgument which our Saviour uſeth Wien Prefuneri of the 


/. {from profune.} Irreverence of 


Heap'd wich the product of Saban ſprings. | q- _ Fi Bonde log pardon | | 3 
1. Work; compoſition ; effect of art or labou. My great en + rho eue! Shaheſpeare\ 
Moſt of thoſe books, which have obtained great reputation in the] you can baniſh from thence ſcurtility and profanencſ, and re- 
world, are the prod? of great and wiſe mens Watts ſtrain the licentious inſolence of poets and their actors. Dryden, 
; Thing conſequential effect. 1 +. EdiQs againſt immorality and prefuneneſi, laws againſt oaths and 
Theſe are the product | NN 434 execrations, we trample upon. | | | Aiterlury. 
Of thoſe ill-mated marriages. Mileen's Paradiſe Left PRO CGN. . J. [ profectio, Latin.] Advance 

4 Reſult; ſum: as, the produ# of many ſums added progreſſion. bs 


to each other; the product of a trade. 


This, with profeFion of the haroſcope unto the ſeventh houſe or 


3 ; ; : ivi » Brown, 
Wu cTiLE. adj. [fro duce, Latin.) Which] oppoſite ſigns, every ſeventh year oppreſſeth living natures | 
oY be . ka A — [. PROFE'SS. v. a. [ profeſer, F rench; from profeſſus, 


WDV'CTiON, 2. J. I production, Fr. from produck.] Latin.] 


1. The act of producing, 1. To declare himſelf in ſtrong terms of any opinion 
A painter ſhould foreſee he harmony of the lights and ſhadows, | or character. ELSE . | 
king from each of them that which will moſt conduce to the The day, almoſt itſelf profees your, „„ 
Pidution of a beautiful effect. | | Dryden. Andlittle is to do. 1 Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
t. The thing produced; fruit; product. N Would you have me ſpeak | 


The beſt of queens and beſt of herbs we owe : . As being a 


To that Bold nation, which the way did ſhow 


4 = region, where the ſun fo R _ b | a family, zs not oc de ny worſhipped. in it. Duty of 2 of 
ole rich preductiems we fo juftly prize» __ Wille. | p | | 
* would 5 the {erofulous conſumptive produdtion, | Wiſe to fly, pain, orefifing next the ſpy. Milton 


iſked by our men of wit and learning ? 
3 Compoiition ; work of art or ſtudy. a 


We haye had out u prefixed at length to whole volumes el 2. To. 
Gre 1 Swift. | i 


Swiſh, | en 


after my cuſtgm, | 
profeſe'd tyrant to their ſex ? : Shake art. 
Let no man, that profeſſes biraſelf a chriſtian, keep ſo heathenih 


to thy ſex, a {lave to thee, 


of ft to barren chaſtity. | Didem i Knight's Tak. 


e a 


ſhaw of any | ſentiments by loud de- 


1 


2. Declaration. 


| 7 55 Shake ares | 
profahed of ungodly men. 2 Mac. Mil. a. 


PRO 


7 © Love all our fache; | 
To your profeſſing boſoms I commit him, Nate. 
3. To declare publickly one's ſxill in any art or 
ſo as to invite employment. | 
| What, maſter, read you ? firſt reſolve nie that. +I 
Without eyes then Bat want light proſe not J. TS 
» " g $ 
therefore that thou haſt not. g # |: 0 fee, Uh, 25 
To PrROPE'ss, v. . oP 
1. To declare openly, _ | 


They profeſs, that they know Gvd, but ih Works they deny him. 


the Lord ſware unto our fathers: „Ai. 3. 


euterdnomy 
2. To enter into a ſlate of life by a publick declaration. 
55 rofeft a huntreſs and a nun, 5 
wide. and wealthy lea, nor all his pow'r reſpects. ton 
3. To declare friendſhip. : Not in = TE 6h 
As he does conceive, 
= ae by a man, which ever 
Profeſs'd to hi hy, his revenges | 
In 4 be mate more Gini, * Shaleſpeares 
PrOFE'SSEDLY, adv. [from a“ According to 
open declaration made by himſelf, . 7 


— 


' 


_— e religious ſtrictneſs. 1 King Charles. 
irtzil, whom he profeſſedly imitated urpaſſed him am 
rar 3 K „ 740 2 Dedication to Funeral 
ngland I travelled over, pro ing all places I paſſed 
along. BN To f , Weoudward, 


| Pzore's810N, . / [ profeon, French; from profeſs.) 


1. Calling z vocation z known employment. The term 
Preſeſton is particularly uſed of divinity, phyſick, 
and law, » | 

I muſt tell you, | 
You tender more your perſon's honour, than 

Your high frofeſſion ſpiritual. Shakeſpeare's Henty VIII. 
If we confound arts with the abuſe of them, we ſhall condemn 
all honeſt trades; for there are that deceive in all profeſſions, and 
bury in forgetfulneſs all knowledge. Raleigh. 
Some of our profeſſion keep wounds tente. iſeman. 
No other one race, not ſons of any one other profeſſion, not 
perhaps altogether, are ſo much ſcattered amongſt all . as 
the ſons of clergymen. i Spratt's Sermons. 
This is a practice, in which multitudes, beſides thoſe of the 

learned profeſſions, may be engaged. : 5 


A naked profeſſion may have credit, where no other evidence can 
be given, . GClanville's Scepfite 
The profeſſions of princes, when a crown is the bait, are a lender 


ſecurity. 


Leſley. 
| Moſt profligately falſe, with the ſtrongeſt profeſſions of ing 


1 Swift. 
3. The act of declaring one's ſelf of any party or opi- 


nion. | 
For by oil in their lamps, and the firſt lighting of them, which 


Was common to them both, is meant that ſolemn profeſſion of faith 
and repentance, which all chriſtians make in baptilen T * 
When chriſtianity came to be taken up, for the ſake of thoſe 
civil encouragements which attended their profeſſion, the complaint 
was applicable to chriſtians, 7 Swifts 
PROFE SSLIONAL, ad}, (from geſts.) Relating to a 
particular calling or profeſſion. 1 

Prof ſional, as well as national, refleQions are to be porn 
dra. 

Pxorz'ssok. 2. / [ profiſeur, French z from profe/s. ] 
1. One who declares. himſelf of any opinion or party. 
When the holineſs of the profeſſors of religion is (decayed, you 
may doubt the ſpringing up of a new ſect, Bacon's Eſſays« 


The whole church of profaſers at Philippi to whom he writes, 
was not made up wholly of th 
ians, but like the net, in lr that caught both good 


and bad, and had no doubt ſome infincere 8, | ites, and 
U perſon 3 e 


temporaries in it. 


2. One who publickly practiſes or teaches an art. 


Profeſſors in moſt ſciences are generally the worſt qualified to ex- 

plain their meanings to thoſe who are not of their tribes. Swifts 

3. One who is viſibly religious. 5 . 

Ordinary illiterate people, who were prefiſirs, that ſhewed a 
concern for religion, ſeemed much converſant 


5 ; Lockes 
ProFE's80R8H1P. 2. J. [from profeſſor.) The tation 
or office of a publick teacher. | 


Dr. Prideaux ſucceeded him in the E being then ele. 
ed biſhop of Worceſter, Sanderſon ſucceeded him in the regius pro» 
Meſbip . bye Walton. 


To PRO'FFER. v. a. [profero, Latin; proferer, Fr.] 
1. To propoſe ; to offer to acceptance. 1 81 
To them that covet ſuch eye - glutting gain, 
Proffer thy gifts, and fitter ſervants entertain · Spenſer. 
Does Cato ſend this anſwer back to Caeſar, _ 


2. To attempt of one's own accord. 
None, among the choice and prime Melba? 

Of thoſe heav'n-warring champions, could be found 

So hardy as to proffer, or accept, SE. 1 a 
Alone, the dreadful voyage. Milton's Paradiſe Ly. 
PRO“T TEA. . / [from the eh 8 
1. Offer made; ſomething propoſed to acceptance, 
Baſilius, content to take that, ſince he could have no more, al- 


* 2 
4 8 


e ele, ſincere, and perſevering chriſt-" 


ſcience, 


N Tun, J. 16. 
 Profeſs unto the Lord, that I am come unto the country, whith 


could not grant too much to men, that being profeſſedly my 


& 


Watts. 


St. Paul's epiſtles- 


For all his generous cares and profſer'd friendſhip? Addiſn, 


, lowed her reaſons, and took her proffer thankfully, -. Sidney. 
0 Preffers, not wok rep han for their reward. Shakeſpeare, 
8 e ding 
Great profſers ſends. of pardon and of grace, | 
If they would yield, and quietneſs embrace. Daniel. 


He made a proffer to lay down his commiſſion of command in the 


W But theſe, nor all the pre inn you can males, 4 
Are worth the helfer which I ſet to ſtas. Dryden. 
2. Eſſay; attempt. bt e 
It is done with time, and by little and little, and with many eſſays 
and proffers. c 1 Moore 
PrO'FFEBRER. 2. / [from proftr. e that offers, 
| N. a in 2 0 e 3 5 
the Id have rer con ay» eſpeare. 
He who DO rage taxes the profſerer with indiſcretlon, and 


declares his aſſiſtance needleſs. Gols lier. 
PrOFI"CLIENCE, 1. J. [from proficio, Latin,] Profit; 
|Prxoyi"ciency,y advancement in any Wi im- 
provement gained. It is applied to intellectual ac- 


quiſition. | 2 
Perſons of riper years, who flocked into the church during the 


three firſt centuries, were obliged to paſs through inſtructions, and 
give account of their A 


Some refleQing ce ſatis faction on their own 
cles, or preſuming on their election by God, perſuade ſelves 
Into a careleſs ſecurity. Neger Sermon. 


Paorteizur. x. /. len, Lat.] One who has 
made advance: 124244 28 


drink with any ti his own languages 


9 JI ann 


Iam < jent In on barer of an hour, that Tean 
att? oy tin one q 5 


+Clarendons 


 Pro'riranLe, adj, [ profitable, French ; from profir.] 


2. Uſeful; advantageous. 


PRO 


d\ to recelve further light in this matter, from thoſe } 
. will be no diſparagement for much greater projets ware | 
I to learn, . 
Young deathlings were, by 18 made 3 
Proficient in their fathers' trade. Sevift's Miſcellanies. 
ra 3 adj, [ proficuns, Lat.] Advantageous; 
uſeful. | 


It le very proficnons to take a good large doſe, Harvey. 
To future times | 

Proficuous, ſuch a race of men produce, 

As in the cauſe of virtue firm, may fix 


Her throne inviolate, N Philips. 
Prori'Ls. #./. [ profile, French.) The ſide face; half 


face, | 15 
The painter will not take that fide of the face, which has ſome 
notorious blemifh In it; but either draw jt in profile, or elſe ſhadow 
the more imperſect fide. Dryden. 
TY the end of the third century, I have not ſeen a Roman em. 
peror drawn with @ full face : they always appear in profile, which 
gives us the view of a head "7 majeſtic, Addiſon. 


PRO'FIT. . / { profit, French.] 
1. Gain; e 


u muſt know, 
"Tis not m t that does lead mine honour. Shakeſpeare. 
He thinks it highly juſt, that all rewards of truſt, N or dig- 
wity Mould be given only to thoſe, whoſe principles direct them to 
preſerve the — p Swift. 
2. Advantage; acceſſion of good. 
What — is it for men now to live in heavineſs, and after 
death to lobkk for puniſhment ? 2 Eſdras, vil. 47. 
Wiſdom that Is hid, and treaſure that Is hoarded up, what prof 
Is In them both? Eeelus, xx. 30. 
Say not what profit la there of my ſervice z and what good things 
| hall I have hereafter, Keelus, xl. 23. 
The king did not love the barren wars with Scotland, though he 
made his profit of the nolſe of them. : Bacon, 
Improvement advancement ; proficiency. 
„ Pro'rit. v. 4. | profiter, French. ] 
1. To benefit; to advantage. | 


Whereto might the ftrength of their hands profit me? Job, 
Let it profit thee to have heard, 
By terrible example, the reward 
Of diſobedience. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 


2. To improve; to advance. | 
"Tis a great means of profiting yourſelf, to copy diligently excel- 
lent pieces and beautiful defigns. Dryden, 
To PROFI. v. . | 
1. To gain advantage, 
Ihe Romans, thoug 
: much by trade. 
2, To make improvement. 
 _ Meditate upon theſe things, give thyſelf wholly to them, that 
_ thy e may appear to all, 1 Timothy, Iv. 15. 
She has profited do well already by your counſel, that ſhe can ſay 
her ſeſſon. Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 
3- To be of uſe or advantage. 


Oſt times nothing ti more, 


poſſeſſed of their ports, did not profit 
Arbutbnat on Coins. 


Than ſelf-efteem grounded on Juſt and right, Milton. 
Whut profited ty thoughts, and toils, and carey, 
In vigour more confirm'd, and riper years ? | Prior, 


1. Gainful ; lucrative, 
A pound of man's fleſh, taken from a man, 
Is not ſo eſtimable or ue | 
At fleſh of mutans, fa, or goats. Shakeſpeare. 
"The planting of hop-yards, ſowing of wheat and rape-ſeed, are 
found very profitable for the 2 in places apt for them, and 
conſequently e for the kingdom. Bacon, 


To wall friends loſt 
Is not by much ſo wholeſome, table, 
As to rejolee at friends but newly found. 
Then Judas, thinking indeed that they would be profirable in 
many things, granted them peace, 2 Mac, xil. 
hat was ſo profitable to the empire, became fatal to the em- 
Þ pero. / 10 F146 rang on Coins. 
TROFPITANLENESS, x. /. | from profitable. 
1. Gainfulneſs. ? fe | l 
2. Uſefulneſs ; advantageouſneſs. | 


i 
We will now driefly take notice of the profitablencſs of plants for 
phyfick and food. We, 2 % l. 
hat ſhall be the jut portion of thoſe, whom neither the con- 
deſcenfion or kindneſs, nor wounds and ſuſterings of the Son of 
God could perſuade, nor yet the excellency, cafineſs and profitable- 
wel of his commands invite ? Calamy's Sermonsd 
Pro'yiranLy. adv. [from profitable.] | 
1. Gainfully, 


| 


Shakeſpeare, 


. 


| 
es to ſettle this teflectlon, and 


«. Advantageouſly; uſefully, - 
0 


You have had many opport 


have FH employed chem. Hale, 
Piru, ag, Ar profit.) Void of gain or ad- 
vantage. Not uſed, though proper. 
e muſt not think the Turk is fo unfilful, 
To leave that lateft, which concerns him frtt z 
NegleQing an attempt of eaſe and gain, 
7 wake and wage « danger HH. Fbal q eure. 
RO FLIGATE. ad). C profigatuz, Latin.) Aban- 
doued ; loſt te vietue and decency ; ſhameleſs, | 
Time fenfilly all things lmpairs » 
Our (athery have been worte than Wein, Eg 
And we than ours next age will ſeo | 
A race more profiligate than we, "A 
With all the pains we take, have f Il enough to be. 54 


low far have we 
Prophan'd thy hoae'nly gift of | 
Made te and pro tate the muſe, | 
4% each obſcene and implous uſe, | 
5 0 2 benny was firſt ordain'd above | 
| For dete 4, ant for hymns of | Dryden, 
+, Though starte Mie brazen — were won | 
And he wow'd diftate what he'd have you ſwear 8 
1 Yo w ia ö, but rather chute > | 
e guant your honour, and your life to loſe, Dp 


Mohn l Meet avd ſubjets will, at uwe, impreſs e 


Mee H dene 

1 racer . _ An abandoned, ſhameleſs wretch, 
a NN. 

for his religien, and convert] his Ihle {Harry With a cancern 


Al i ſen. 
| De moch Atrunger wguments again 
t 
a ng | n ever he was known to do alas undd 
ny . be happened to he cloſet preſſed by the bail A the wb 


a Swifts Miſcellanier 
How eould ſuch a profiigete as Antony of a boy of N 

me Orin, ever dire ts A 

| os - dream of giving the law to ſuch an 


"To Fanart w. a. { profige, Latin.] To drm 


drive 
awd » A word borro fi , . 
Sag of the fenſe, but NEG Sy Latin without 


Lav 
as annie, de wh the wm Katy, writ, and ars, 


Freer v. adv, 


. FRO 


Moſt profligately falſe, with the ſtrongeſt profeſſions of ſincerity. 
| Swift's Miſcellanies. 
Pro'FI.IGATENESS. n. /. [from profiigate.] The qua- 
lity of being profligate. er 
PROHTLUE NOE. 2. /. [from 1 Progreſs; courſe. 
In the profluence or proceedings of their fortunes, there was much 
difference between them. : Wotton, 
PRO FLUENT. adj. [from prefluent, Latin.) Flow- 
ing forward, | 5 
Teach all nations what of him they learn'd, 
And his ſalvation; them who ſhall believe 
Baptizing in the profluent ſtream, the ſign 
Of waſhing them from guilt of fin. Milton. 
PROFO UND. adj. [ prefond, French; profundus, * 
1. Deep; deſcending far below the ſurface; low with 
reſpect to the neighbouring places. | 
All elſe deep ſnow and ice, 
A gulf profound, as that Serbonian bo 
- Betwixt Damiata and mount Cafius old. Milton. 
He hath hither thruſt me down 
Into this gloom of Tartarus profound. — Milton, 
2, Intellectually deep; not obvious to the mind; not 
ealily fathomed by the mind: as, @ profound treat iſe. 
3. Lowly; humble; ſubmiſs; ſubmiſſive. | 
What words wilt thau uſe to move thy God to hear thee ? what 
humble geſtures ? what profound reverence ? _ » Duppas 
4. Learned beyond the common reach ; knowing to the 
bottom. | | 
Not orators only with the people, but even the very 13 
diſputers in all faculties, have hereby often, with the beſt learned, 
prevalled moſt. , Hooker. 
5+ Deep in contrivance, 
Tho revolters are profound to make laughter, though I have been 
a rebuker of them. Hoſea, v. 2. 
6. Having profound or hidden qualities. 
Upon the corner of the moon, 
There hangs a vap'rous drop profound. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
ProFo'und. 2. 
1. The deep; the main ; the ſea. 
God, in the fathomleſs profound, 
Hath all his choice.commanders drown'd. 
Now I die abſent in the vaſt profound z 
And me without myſelf the ſeas have drown'd. 
2. The abyſs, 
If ſome other place th' ethereal king 
Poſletles lately, thither to arrive, 
I travel this profound. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
To PRoro'unD, v. n. [from the noun.] To dive; 
to penetrate. A barbarous word, | 
e cannot profound into the hidden things of nature, nor ſee the 
firit ſprings that ſet the reſt a-going. Glanville. | 
Proro'unDLY. adv, [from profeund.] 
1. Deeply; with deep concern. 


1 


Sandy. 
Dryden. 


Why ſigh you ſo profoundly ? Shakeſpeare. 
The virgin arte] 1 her father's name, | 
And ſigh'd profoundly, conſcious of the ſhame. Dryden. 


2. With great degrees of knowledge; with deep inſight. 
he moſt profoundly wiſe. - Drayton. 
Domenichino was rafoundly ſalll'd in all the parts of painting, 
but wanting genius, he had leſs of nobleneſs. Dryden. 
ROFO UNDNE88. . /. [from profound.]. 
1. Depth of place. 
2. Depth of knowledge. 

Their wits, which did every where 
with profoundneſs here over · mate hed. | Hooker, 
or knowledge. | 

The; other turn'd 

Round through the vaſt profundity obſcure. 

PROFU SE. 44. [ profufur Latin, ] 
1. Laviſh ; too liberal; prodigal. Ts 
In profuſe governments it has been ever obſerved, that the people 
from bad example have. grown lazy and expenſive, the court has 
become luxurious and mercenary, and the camp inſolent and ſedi- 
tlous. ; Davenant. 
One long dead has a due proportion of pralſe; In which, whilſt 
he lived, his friends were too profuſe, and*his enemies too ſparing.? 


1 


| Milton. 


1 


| : Addiſon,! 
2. n exuberant. | 
On a green ſhady bank, profuſe of flow'rs, - | 
Penfive 1 fat, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 
Oh liberty, thou goddeſs heav'nly bright, F 


Profuſe of bliſs, and pregnant with delight. 

Proyv'sELY. adv. [from profuſe.) & 
1. Laviſhly ; prodigally, 
The prince of poets, who 


before us went, | 


Had a vaſt Income, and profuſely ſpent. Harte. 
2. With exuberance. | | f 
| Then ſpring the living herbs profuſely wild. Thomſon 
PRoyv'saNEss. 5. J [from ALT Laviſhneſfs; pro- 


digality. | | 
Gre of a mean fortune manages his ſtore with extreme parſimony z 
but, with fear of running into profuſeneſs, never arrives to the mag- 


Of his revenues bred him much offence. 
3. Abundance; exuberant plenty. | 
Trade is fitted to the nature of our country, as It :abounds with 4 


en rofufion of commodities of Its own growth 
9 f 


Daniel 


'} 7 1 5 


„very convenient 


countries, diſons 
The fair fu & a a | 
N w Autumn ſples. Thomſon, 
To Prog. V. n. , (oo ' 0 \ 


1. To rob; to ſteal, | | 
#. To ſhift meanly for provifſons. A low word. 


Ihe went out 


gging for provitions as before. e 
Proc. . /. from the verb. Vidurls; proviſion oF | 
—y 


any kind. A low word. 
O nephew | your grief js but folly, 
In town you may find better proge 


Swift 
41 wekt yp doth In A ONT 

. With handkerchief of Prog, like trull -__ budget 
"PO 


8 * 8 1 Latin 
RA TION, 93. %. 5 
of begetting 3 Ne 


he ad 


[from profigate.) Shamelelly. 


T 


Proct'niTtOR, nf ins, Lat.] A forefather ; 


| an anceſtor in ad 


elſe conquer hardneſs, were | 


Proyu'ypiTY. . / [from profound.) Depth of place | 


18 


nificence of living. | Dryden. 
Profuſeneſt of Going good, a ſoul unſatisfied with all it has done, | 
and an unextinguiſhed defire of doing more. Iden. 
Hoſpitality ſometimes degenerates into prefuſengſi, and ends in 
madnels and folly, Attterburyd 
N W 7 [ Profufio, Latin; profuſion, French; 
rom pr . | = ' 
1. Laviſhnels ; prodigality ; extravagance. | 
What meant thy pompous progreſs through the empire? ; 
Th vaſt profiufien'to the factious nobles ? | Rowed 
2. ok yo nce ; ſuperfluoys effuſion ; waſte. 
e was defirous to ayoid not onl but the leaſt effuſi 
of chriſtian blood, Wer 20 * 
The great prefiufion and expence 


* Althious theſe things 9 3 
former — unto hes lords, yet 1 eye, by her „e, 
ay to 


progreſs in knowledge, farther than ſerves their ordinary = 
» is above their-capacities. e 
Vou have made no progreſs in the _— 10 
| 22 virtues ; yqQu have ſcarce gone half way in ; 9 
char ty. 
4. Removal from one place to another. 
From Egypt arts their progreſs made to G 
Wrapt in So fable of the golden fleece. 
5. A journey of ſtate; a circuit. 
He gave order, that there ſhould be nothing 


. 


in his journe? like 


unto a warlike march, but rather like unto the pregrs/ nh 72 
full peace. 
eee 
nation urvey N 
Their 2 through his wide command, 41 
Paſſing in pregreſi o er the land. To ment 
To Protons wn ] 


1 Latin. 


ot uſed. Let 


line, 


| forward ; to paſs. 


great part thereof. ; We Spenſ N 
Like true ſubjects, ſons of State of 1,11," * Pr 068 
Go chearfully together, Your Pete, Ig , Pro 
All generations then had hither come Slolghee Th 
From all the ends of th' earth, to celebrate ; matic) 
And reverence thee, their great Progenitar | , Mo 
| Power by right of fatherhood is not poflible jn any a: Afi " Th 
than as Adam's heir, or as progenitor over his — def den 1 wee ll 
The principal actors in Milton's 
but — N en rewe 43 
Pao v. . J. [ progenie, old French Ae that v 
Offspring; race; generation. | Prognii, Lu, g. Col 
The ſons of God have God's own natural Son . f. fe 
from heaven, whoſe race and progeny they 4 — Fecond Ad 
heavenly birth. | by Ipuityy My 1 Int 
Not me begotten of a ſhepherd ſwain, Halo, Fol 
But ifu'd from the progeny of kings. ciples 
| By promiſe he receives Shalepuan 
Gift to his progeny of all that land, Proc 
The baſe degenerate iron offspring ends Mit, are 
A golden progeny trom heav'n deſcends, Th 
Thus ſhall we live in perfect bliſs, and ſee, - Dae unto 
Deathleſs ourſelves, our num'rous rogenys 061 
We are the more pleaſed to behold the throne ſy Dede P 6 
numerous progeny, when we confider the virtues of thote bya 75 
they deſcend. | Audion: Radl Ba 
PROGNO'STICABLE. adj. [from Progufticate.\ 8 i y 
* ” * or foretold. en in na 
e cauſes of this inundation cannot be 
fore their effects not prognaſticable like eclipſes, lar, and there, 4 
| | | Browns Vil ; 
To PRocno'sTICATE. v. a, [from progiefic) hut 
foretell ; to foreſhow. N 
He had now outlived the day, which his + 
progneſiicated upon his nativity 3 would not * Suadferd he 
Unikill'd in ſchemes by planets to foreſhow, Carex, 0 
I neither will, nor can progneſbicate, Pro 
p To the young gaping heir, his father's fate, "” 
ROGNOSTICA' TION. #. . [from prognefticate. 
1. The act of foreknowing or Fore, * 
Raw as he le, and in the hotteſt day progneſtication prochim near 
ſhall he be ſet againſt a brick - wall, the ſun looking with a fon * Proc 
ward eye upon him ; where he is to behold him, with flies low © ſa 
death. 3 Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tal NP 
This theory of the earth begins to be a kind of prophecy or 1. : 
gnoſtication of things to come, as it hath been hitherto an lift 11 
e Bur Jeg. 5 
2, Foretoken, | | 0 Wes. a 
He bid him farewell, arming himſelf in a armovr 
badge or prognoſtication of his mind. 0 * : gl 
If an oily palm be not a fruitful progneſtication, I cannot — 
mine ear. Shakeſpears's Ancony and Cleopatra, = 
PrRoGnosTICA TOR, 2. J. [from Prognoſticate.) - Fore. ) 
teller; foreknower, | 6 
That aſtraloger made his almanack give a tolerable account of ; 
the weather by a direct jnverſion of the common progneflicaters, ta 
let his belief run counter to reports. Government of the Tongue Pro 
PROGNO'STICK. adj, ¶ prognoftique, French; ro- te 
yr] Foretokening diſeaſe or recovery ; fore- Po 
ſhowing : as, @ prognoſtick /ymprom, L 
ProGNno'sTICK. . J. [from the adjeRive,] 1. 
1. The ſkill of foretelling diſeaſes or the event of dif. 
eaſes. This is a Galliciſm, | | th 
Hippocrates's progneftich is generally true, that it is very hard tv 
reſolve a ſmall apoplexy. - 1 Arbus bnd. 
2. A prediction. 
Though your progniſticks run too faſt, a 
They muſt be verify d at laſt, Swift, 
3. A token forerunning. | | 
Whatſoever you are or ſhall be, has been but an eaſy prognoſiict 
from what you were. | Sautb. 
— | Careful obſervers | t 
By ſure progneſticks may foretell a ſhow'r. Swiſt, 1. 
PROGRESS. 2. /. [ pragrꝭs, French; from progre/u, b 
Latin. , It 
1. Courſe; proceſſion ; patogs, | 
| I I cannot, by the progreſs of the ſtars, 
Give gueſs how near to day, Shakeſpeare's Fulint Ceſar, 2 
The morn begins a 
Her roſy progreſs ſmiling. | Mien 7 
The Sylphs behold it kindling as it flie I, 
And pleas'd purſue its progreſs through the kiet, P 
2. Advancement; motion forward. 
Through all thy veins ſhall run 1 
A cold and drowſy humour, which ſhall ſeige | 
Fach vital ſpirit z for no pulſe ſhall keep | 
His nat'ral progreſs, but ſurceaſe to beats Shakeſpeare, 
' This motion worketh in round at firſt, which way to deliver 
itſelf 3 and then worketh in pregreſi, where it findeth the deliverance 
eaſieſt. ? Bacen't Natural Meg. 
Out of Ethiopia beyond Egypt had been a ſtrange progreſs for tea 
| hundred thouſand men. \ , Raleigh' Hitoy. 
| Whoſoever underſtands the progreſs and revolutions of naturt 
Will fee that neither the preſent form of the earth, nor its firſt forms . 
were permanent and immutable. : Jan. 
ie is impoſſible the mind ſhould ever be Ropped in in . 
this ſpace. 5 3 * 
The bounds of all body we have no difficulty to arrive 1 * 
when the mind is there, it finds nothing to hinder its my 
the endleſs expanſion. Ry 
perhaps I judge haſtily, there being ſeveral, in whoſe _ 
have made very little progreſs. Swift's _ . 7 
3. Intellectual improvement; advancement in now 
ledge ;' proficience, OY 
Solon the wife his progreſs never ceas'd, * P 
But till his learning with his days increas'd. De 5 in 
It is ſtrange, that men ſhould not have made more oh, 
the knowledge of theſe things. | 
S cwerdl defects in the underſtanding hinder it in its png" 
knowledge. N | 
Others deſpond at the firſt difficulty, and conclude, that making ; 


PR O 


U me vie off this honourable dew, 


That falverly doth 0 reſs on thy cheeks. : Cha . 
; „ #. /. | progreſſion, Fr. Progreſſio, Lat. 
bock $8100 5 TY WRT 


| t roceſs; regular add gra 
1. P gg diameters of theſe ring, made by any priſ- 
Wh lour, were in arithmetical progreſſions Newton, 
. ar 0 I | 
1. Motion ee who endeavour the advancement of learning, 
likely to find a clearer progreſſion, when ſo many rubs are 
wed | . es _ Errours. 
W nchical ot nature govern 
l Fi is to go from the place one is thea in, to 
3 which lies Na to Its | | nh 
allage · 
3 Cour bie * letter, which accidentally, or by the way of 
„ hath 3 Sbale 

lectual advance. 
1 jon - ſaving the long progreſſion of the thoughts to firſt prin. 

cles, the mind ſhould provide feveral . 
ke. 
ProGkE'SSTON AL» adj. [from progreſſion.] Such as 

re in a ſtate of encreaſe or advance, | 

* maintain their accompliſhed ends, and relapſe not again 


,m-oreſſional imperfe&tions. Brown, 
ive, adj. Leere French 3 from pro 


Going forward ; advancing. 
ml if rus, 14 ambitious men, ſhoulT handle it ſo, as they 
may be ſtill regreſſive, and not retrograde. Bacon. 

In progroive motion, the arms and legs move ſucceſſively ; but 
in natation, both together. Brewn's Vulgar Errours. 

Their courſe 
ſve, retrograde, or ſtanding ſtill. Milton. 
The progreſſive motion of this animal is made not by walking, 
hut by leapinge · Ray on the Creation, 
Ere the pr e courſe of reſtleſs age 
Perform three thouſand times its annual tage, 
May not our pow'r and learning be —_— 
And arts and empire learn to travel welt ? Prior. 
ProcRE'SSIVELY. adv. [from progreſſive.] By gra- 
dual ſteps or regular courſe, 

The reaſon why they fall in that order, from the greateſt epacts 
progreſſrvely to the leaſt, is, becauſe the greateſt epacts denote a 
greater diſtance of the moon before the ſun, and conſequently a 
nearer approach to her conjunction. Holder. 

Procnn's51VENESS. 3. / [from progreſive.] The 
fate of advancing. | 

% PROHI'BIT. v. a. [ probibeo, Lat, prohiber, Fr.] 

1. To forbid; to interdiet by authority. 

She would not let them know. of his cloſe lying in that fon 
hibited place, becauſe they would be offended. Sidney. 

The weightieſt, which it did command them, are to us in the 
goſpel probibited. „ Hooker, 

Moral law is two-fold; fimply moral, or moral only by ſome 
external conſtitution, or impoſition of God. Divine law, _ 
moral, commandeth or probibiteth actions, good or evil, in reſpe 


of their inward nature and quality. White. 
2. To debar; to hinder. 
Gates of burning adamant 
Barr'd over us, probibit all egreſs. Milton, 


Pron1'B1TER, u. J. [from prohibit.) Forbidder; in- 
terdicter. | 

ProftBI'TION. 1. / [ prohibition, French; probibitio, 
Latin; from t. | | 

1, Forbiddance ; interdict; act of forbidding. 


Might there not be ſome other myſtery in this probibition, than 
they think of ? | Hooker. 
SGainſt ſelf- ſlaughter | 
There is a prohibition ſo divine, 


That cravens my weak hand. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
| He beſtowed the liberal choice of all things, with one only pro- 
bibition, to try his obedience» Raleigh's Hiſtory of the World. 
Let us not think hard | 
One eaſy prohibition, who enjoy ; 
Free leave ſo large to all things elſe. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
The law of God in the ten commandments conſiſts moſtly of 
grodibitions 3 thou ſhalt not do ſuch a thing. Tillotſon. 
2. A . iſſued by one court to ſtop the proceeding of 
mother. | 


Pronr'nITORY, adj, [from probibit.] 
hibition ; forbidding. 

A prohibition will lie. on this ſtatute, notwithſtanding the penalty 
annexed; becauſe it has words probibitory, as well as a penalty 
annexed,  Ayliffe's Parergon. 

7 PROJECT. v. 4. r atin.] 


Implying pro- 


1. To throw out; to caſt forw 
Th' aſcending villas 
Prat long ſhadows o'er the cryſtal tide. 
2. Toexhibit a form, as of the image 
mirrour, 
Diffuſive of themſelves where e' er they paſs, 


They make that warmth in others they * 80 
Their valour works like bodies on a glaſs, 


Pope. 


thrown on a 


And does its image on their men projet. Dryden. 
If we had a plan of the naked lines of longitude and latitude, 
Natal on the meridian, a learner might more ſpeedily advance 

ſelf in the knowledge of geography. Watts, 

. [Projetter, French.) To ſcheme; to form in the 

mind; to contrive. 

' It ceaſes to be counſel, to compel men to aſſent to whatever 

wumultuary patrohs ſhall project. King Charles. 
What (it we then proje&ing peace and war? Milton. 

What defire, by which nature projets its own pleaſure or preſer- 

Nation, can be gratified by another man's perſonal purſuit of his 

own vice? outh, 

'Ptojz'cr. v. 2. To jut out; to ſhoot forward; 


o ſhoot beyond ſomething next it: as, che cornice 
projects. 


2 ter. . / [ prejdt, French; from the verb.] 
cheme; deſign ; contrivance. | 

It is a diſcovering the longitude, and deſerves a much higher 

2 than that of a projet. . Addiſon's Guardiah. 

Rar the various proje&ts of happineſs, deviſed by human reaſon, 

de apprared inconſiſtencies not to be reconciled, Rogers. 


"0]2CTILE, 3. J. {from the adjective.] A body put 


in motion, | 


ar, the 


moti it own gravity, or the ruggedneſs of the plane top their 
b. = Cheyne's Philoſophical Principles. 
9 adj. ¶ projectile, French.] Impelled for- 


A. blood, and a due prejectil: motion or circulation, are neceſ- 


bie 9 convert the aliment into laudable juiccs, Arbutbnot. 

1. 14,0710, u. /. [from projet] 
; He di of ſhooting forwards. | 

re e 2 be held unto the light, many particles will be 

aide irom it, which motion is performed by the breath of the 

— — ing with agility z for as the clectrick cpoleth, the 
es of the atoms ceaſeth. * Brown» 


Felt would for ever move on in the fame right ay 0 not 


Se eee French.) Plan; delineation. See To 
JECT, 


PRO 


; | Fer the bulk of the learners of aſtronomy, that prejeion of the | 


is beſt, which includes in it all the ſtars in our horizon, reach - 
ing to the 383 degree of the ſouthern latitude. Watts. 
3. Scheme; plan of action: as, 4 projection of a new 
Scheme, | 
4+ [Projettion, French.) In chemiſtty, an operation; 
criſis of an operation; moment of tranſmutation. 
A little quantity of the medicine in the Projection will turn a 
ſea of the baſer metal into gold by multiplying. Bacon, 
Projs"cTor. n. . [from pros. 
1. One who forms ſchemes or de igns. | 
The following comes from a 2 a correſpondent as divert- 


ing as a — his ſubje& having the ſame grace of novelty to 


: Addiſon. 
Among all the projefors in this attempt, none have met with ſo 


general a ſucceſs, as they who apply theinſelves to ſoften the rigour 
of the precept.. _ : gers. 
2. One who forms wild impracticable ſchemes. 
Chymiſts, and other projefors, propoſe to themſelves things ut- 
terly impracticable. L'Eftrange. 
Aſtrologers that future fates ſoreſhew, 

Projettors, quacks, and lawyers not a few. Pope. 
Polz crusz. 1. J. [projefture, French; prejectura, 
Latin.] A jutting out. 8 
To ProIN, v. a. [a corruption of prune,] To lop; 

to cut; to trim; to prune, 

I fit and proin my wings | 

After flight, and put new ſtings 
To my ſhafts. | Ben 
The country huſbandman will not give the proining knife to a 
young plant, as not able to admit the ſcar. Ben Jonſon. 
To PkOLA'TE. v. 4. [ prolatum, Lat.] To pronounce ; 
to utter, : : 
The preſſures of war have ſomewhat cowed their ſpirits, as may 
be gathered from the accent of their words, which they prolate in 
a 1 quierulous tone, as if ſill complaining and creſt-fallen, 


Howel, 
PROLA'TE, adj. [prolatus, Latin.) Extended beyond 
an exact round. 


onſon. 


youne 3 prolegomencs, Fr.] 

. ee 8 deere | 
Y . . J. 3 prolepſe, French. 

1.4 N of ae in chick oe N 

ated. 


his was contained in m fix or prevention of his anſwer. 
x Loa Bramball againſt Hobbes, 
2. An errour in chronology by which events are dated 
too early, | 
This is a prolepſit or anachroniſm. | Theobald. 
PROLE'PTICAL, adj. [from prolepfir.) Previous; an- 
tecedent, | 


The proleptical notions of religion cannot be ſo well defended by 
the profeſſed ſervants of the altar. 


» in which objeQions are anti- 


Glanville. 
PrOLE'PTICALLY. adv. [from proleptical.) By way 
of anticipation, _ Clariſa. 
PROLETA'RIAN. adj, Mean; wretched; vile; vulgar. 
+ Like ſpeculators ſhould foreſee, + 
From pharos of authority, . 
Portended miſchieft farther than 


Low proletarian tything- men. Hudibrat. 
PROLIFICA TION. 2. /. [ proles and facio, Lat.] Ge- 
neration of children, 3 

Their fruits, proceeding from ſimpler roots, are not ſo diſtin- 
guiſhable as the offspring of ſenſible creatures, and prolifications de- 
ſcending from double origins, wo Brown. 
PROLTIFICK. [ adj. ¶ prolifigue, French z proles an 
PROLTFICAL. 1 Facie.] Fruitful; generative 

pregnant; productive. 9 Þ 
| Main ocean flow'd ; not idle, but with warm 

Prolifick humour ſoft'ning all her globe, 

Fermented the great mother to conceive, 
Satiate with genial moiſture. Milton 'r Paradiſe Loft. 

Every diſpute in religion grew prolifical, and In ventilating one 
queſtion, many new ones were ſtarted. Decay of Piety. 

His vital pow'r air, earth and ſeas ſupplies, 1 J 
And breeds whate'er is bred beneath the ſkies 3 


For every kind, by thy prolifick might, | 
Springe. Dryden. 


tion, and the breed of ſuch mixtures being proc. 
| From, the middle of the world, 
The ſun's prolifick rays are hurl'd; 
"Tis from that ſeat he darts thoſe beams, 
Which quicken earth with genial flames. : Prior. 
PROL1'FICALLY, adv. [from prolifick.) Fruitfully; 
pregnantly. 


PROLIM. adj. [ prolixe, French; prolixus, Latin.] 
1. Long; tedious; not conciſe. | 
According to the caution we have been fo TN in giving, if we 


4 


aim at right underſtanding the true nature of it, we muſt examine 
what apprehenſion mankind make of it. Digby» 
: Should 1 at large repeat 
The bead-roll of her vicious tricks, 
My poem would be too prolix. Prior. 
2. Of long duration. This is a very rare ſenſe. 


If the appellant appoints a term too prolix, the judge may then 
aſſign a competent tem.  Ayliffe's Parergon. 
ProL1'x10Us: adj. [from prolix.) Dilatory ; tedious, 
A word of Shakeſpeare's Fong. 
Lay by all nicety and prolixicus bluſhes. Shakeſpeare. 
PrOLI'XITY. . 14 prolixitt, French; from prolix.] 
Tediouſneſs; tireſome length; want of brevity, 
It is true, without any flips of prolixity, or croſſing the plain 
highway of talk, that the good Anthonio hath loſt a ſhip. Shakeſp. 
In ſome other paſſages, I may have, to ſhun prolixity, unawares 
ſlipt into the contrary extreme. Boyle, 
Elaborate and ſtudled prolixity in proving ſuch points as no boy 
calls in queſtion. _ Waterland. 
ProL1'xLY, adv. [from prolix.) At great length; te- 
diouſly. | | © 
| On theſe prolixly thankful ſhe enlarg'd, Dryden. 
ProLi'xNness. u. J. [from prolix.) Tediouſneſs. 
PROLOCU'TOR. . J. [Latin.) The foreman; the 


ſpeaker of a convocation. | 
The convocation the queen p d, though at the expence of 


Protocu”ToRSHIp. #. . [from prolocutor.] 
office or dignity of prolocutor. 


The 
Pro'LoGUE. 1. J. [wginoy®- 3 prologue, French ; anal. 


| gus, Latin. ] 


All dogs are of one ſpecies, they mingling together in genera- | 


rorogue off 
Dr. Atterbury's diſpleaſure, who was deſign'd their prolocutor. Swift. 


C1 


PRO 


1. Preface; ifitroduftion to any diſcourſe or perform - 
ance, ' : ; 
Come, ſit, and a ſong. 13 : 
' Shall we clap into 't roundly, without hawking, or pitting, 
or ſaying we are hoarſe, which are the only prelegues to a bad voice ? 
| Shakeſpeare's As you like its 
| In her face excuſe, | 755 
Came prologue, and apology too prompt. Milton. 
of à play. | 
If my death might make this iſland happy, 

And prove the period of their tyranny, 

I would expend it with all willingneſs; , ; | 
But mine is made the prologue to their play. Shatbeſprares 
The peaking coruuto comes in the inſtaut, after we had ſpoke 
the prologue of our comedy, ' Sbaheſdecdes 


To PrRo'LoGuUs. v. 4. [from the noun.]. To intro- 


duce with a formal preface. | 
Hul his ſpecial nothing ever profogues. = Sbhakeſpeards 
To PROLO'NG. v. a. [ prolonger, French; pro and 
longus, Latin. 
1. To lengthen out; to continue; to draw out. 
Henceforth I fly not death, nor would prolong 
Life much. ö : Miltons 
TH unhappy queen with talk prolong'd the nights Dryden. 
2. To put off to a diſtant tim. 
To-niortow in my judgment is too ſudden ; 
For I myſelf am not ſo well provided, . 
As elſa. I would be were the day: prolong d. Shakeſpeares* 
PROLONGA'TION. #. . ¶ prolongation, French; from 
prolong.) | | 
1. The act of lengthening. | 
Nouriſhment in living creatures is for the proſongatio# of life, 
e Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. 
: rr day: fo 
ambaſſage concerned ongation of days for pay - 
ment of — RK nme Bacon's Henry Fr. 
ProLv's10N. n, J. [ preluſo, Lat.] Entertainments; 
performance of diverſion. | 
It is memorable, which Famianus Strada, in the firſt book of 
his academical proluſions, relates of Suarez, Hatetul il. 
PRO MINENT. adj. ¶ prominent, Latini] Standing 
out beyond the other part; protuberant ; extant. 
Whales are deſcribed with two prominent ſpouts 6n their heads, 
whereas they have but one In the Forehead terminating over the 


windpipe. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

She has her eyes ſo prominent, and placed ſo that ſhe can ſee 

better behind her than before her. More. 
Two goodly bowls of maſſy filver, 

With figures promijent and richly wrought. Dryden. 

Some have their eyes ſtand ſo prominent as the hare, that they 

can ſee as well behind as before them. Ray. 


PROMINENCE, n. /. [ prominentia, Lat. from promi- 
Pro'mintency. | nent. ] Protuberance ; extant part. 
It ſhows the noſe and eyebrows, with the prominencics and fallings 
in of the features, X Addiſen on Medals . 
PROMT'SSCUOUS. adj. [ promiſcuus, Lat.] Mingled; 
Vo Z 5 4 8 
» and receives 
Premiers re gr ooh Milton's Paradiſe Left. 


Premiſcuous love by marriage was reſtrain d. Reſcommon. 
In ruſh'd at once a rude promiſcuous crowd z 
The guards, and then each other overbear, | 
And in a moment throng the theatre. | p 
No man, that e the iſcuous diſpenſations of God's 


providence in this world, can think It unreaſonable to conclude, 
r T008 19Y in OE: OT AE OY » and 
n . 

The earth was formed out of that promiſcuous maſs of ſand, earth, 

ſhells, ſubſiding from the water. Woodward. 
Clubs, diamonds, hearts, in wild diſorder ſeen, 

With throngs promiſcuous ſtrow the level . Pepe. 

A wild, where weeds and flow'rs promiſcuous ſhoot.” Pepe. 


PrRoM1'scuousLY. adv. [from promiſcuous.) Wich 
confuſed mixture; indiſcriminately, 


We beheld where once ſtood Iljum, called T promiſcuouſly of 
Tros. andys"s Journey. 
That generation, as the ſacred writer modeſtly expreſſes it, mar- 


ried and gave in marriage without diſcretion or decency, but pro- 
miſcuouſly, and with no better a guide than the impulſes of a brutal 
appetites Mood tuard. 


Here might you ſee 
Barons and peaſants on th' embattled field, | 
In one huge heap, promiſcuouſly amaſt. Philips 
Unaw'd by precepts human or divine 
Like birds and beaſts promiſeuouſly they join. Pepe. 


PROMISE. . J. ¶ promiſſum, Latin ; promiſe, pro- 


* French. | 
1. Declaration of ſome benefit to be conferred. 
I eat the air, promiſe cramm'd; you cannot feed capons ſo. Shake 
His 23 were, as he then was, mighty; 
But his performance, as he now is, nothing» Shake . 
O Lord, let thy promiſe unto David be eſtabliſhed. 1 Chron, 
Duty ſtill p 
comfort. 
Behold, ſhe ſaid, perform'd In ev'ry part 
My promiſe made; and Vulcan's labour d art. Dryden. 
Let any man conſider, how many ſorrows he would havs eſtaped, 
had God called him to his reſt, and then - whether the promiſe to 
deliver the juſt from the evils to come, ought not to be made our 
daily prayer. Wake» 
More than wiſe men, when the war began, could promiſe to 
themſelves in their moſt ſanguine hopes. ; nts 
2. Performance of promiſe ; grant of the thing pro- 
miſed. 


Now are they ready, looking for a promiſe from thee» Alle. 
3. Hopes; expectation. 
Your young prince Mamillius is a gentleman of the greateſt 
miſe. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 


To PRO'M18E, v. a, [promettre, French; promitto, Lat.] 


To make declaration of ſome benefit to be conferred. 


Melee they promiſe them liberty, they themſelves are the ſervants 
of corruption, 
I could not expect ſuch an eſfeR as I found, which ſeldom reaches 
to the degree that Is promiſed by the preſcribers of any remedies. 
Temple Miſcellanias. 
To PROMISE, v. u. | | 1 
1. To aſſure — by 2 promiſe. 1 3 
| Promiſing is the v ro' th' time 1 It opens * 
ation: - Seeg f the duller for his act. N 
I dare promiſe for this play, that in the roughneſs of the num- 
bers, which Was ſe deſigned, you will ſee ſomewhat more maſterly 
than any of my former tragedies, Dryden. 
As he promiſed in the law, he will ſhortly have mercy, and ow 
wr whe Mie take, when a ES 
c ure we can when we met mi * 
is in the diſappointment. : of hes — 
4 She wb my — with 1 — than human charms z 
ay promi d, vainly promi a, to beſtow , 
Immortal life. Pope's of 
2. It is uſed of aſſurance, even of ill. 9 


Wil 


2. Something ipoken before the entrance of the actors 


ſinners pu- 
Tillotjons | 


ed promiſe, and ſtrift endeavour only 9 X 


2 Peter, li. 18. 


20 : * 
. # e nd 
” r 1 


PRO 


Win not the ladies be afraid of the lion ? 
II fear it, I promiſe you. | Shak#ſpeares 
ProMiskVREACH, v. /. [breach and promye.] Viola- 
tion of promiſe, Not in ule. 
Criminal In double violation 
Of ſacred chaſtity, and of promiſebreach. Shakeſpeare 
Pro MISEURKAKER, . J. [promtſe and break, ] Vio- 
lator of promiſes, 
He's an hourly promIſebreakery the owner of no one good quality 
worthy your entertainment, | $hakejpeares 
Pro'misrk. . /. [from rr One who promiſes. 
Who let this promjſer in? did you, good Diligence ? 


3. To incite ; to inſti 


'PRO 


Every one ſome time or other dreams he is _Y 

which caſe the Invention prompts ſo readily, that the mind is 

impoſed on. Addiſon. 
Grace ſhines around her with ſereneſt beams, 5 

And whiſp'ring angels prompt her golden dreams. Popes 

ate. | TR 

The ee ag "eu 

Ready, when time ſhall prompt , to make. 

Upon's again. 1 0 Shakeſpeare's Corlolanus. 

Speak not by th' matter 

Which your heart prompts you to, but with ſuch words 

But rooted in your tongue. Shak 


If they prompt, ug to anger, their deſign makes uſe of it to a 


| 3. 
4. Inclination fion ; dif, 
* The baly dn EE Qt mandel 17 non to], 


PRG 

oppoB to the ſpine, directly ; | 
. of 2 g beg? the an, 1 wy 
2. The ſtate of lying with the face down ., "wn, 


1 
, 


ſapineneſs. 


i bg 
eſcent ; declivicy. 


unto virtue h 
and that righteouſneſs Is the leſs accounted udy 

of our affections to that which Celia! alan a 

The foul being firſt from nothing brought, Ht, 

When God's grace fails her, doth to nothing 


And this declining proneneſs unto nought, fall; 


, Is ev'n that fin that we are born-withal. 
Give him his beide again. ; Ben Jonſon. | further end, that the mind, being thus diſquieted, may ou be He inſtituted this worſhip, wr tw 1 5 Dowie 
Year's a large ” any, z who ſubject live eaſily compoſed to prayer. | and the proxencſs of the people to idolatry, * CarnAlity of their ben 
'To that baſe paſſion, know not what they gives Dryden. Rage prompted them at length, and found them arms. 7 uts | The proneneſs of good men to commilerate want, bs Taha. 
Pro'Mis50ky. adj. . as. n W . ale n en. * r 44 — 
„ſſio nefit to be conferred, To remind. a ow grent pronem _— Wks 
mr _— 3 moſt exact virtue, ſo is it moſt ? The inconcealable imperfeQions of ourſelves will hourly prompt temptation » Gs comply th thy 
advantageouſly enforced by the promiſſory, which is moſt exquiſitely us our corruption, and loudly tell us we are ſons of earth. Brown. PrRONG. u. 7 [ proughen, Dutch, to ſqueeze 2 
wlapted te the lame end,. Decay of Piety. | PRO MPTER, 1. J. Ne a h ſew. ] A fork. * Gt 
he promyg/ory lyes of great men are known by ſhouldering, hug- . One who helps a publick ſpea er, by ſuggeſting the The cooks make no more ado, but Nlicing it into little 
ging, 1queceThg, (miling and bowing. ; Arburbuts | ord to him when he falters. prick it on a prong of iron, and hang it in a furnace, balben, 
PRO M1550K1LY, adv, [from promifſory.] By way of Were it my cue to fight, I ſhould have known it | Whacum his ſea-coal prong by, Sandy, 
mie Without a prompter. Shakeſpeare's Othello, And baſely turn'd his back to fly. Wadi, 
Nor was he obliged by oath to a ſtrict obſervation of that which In forid impotence he ſpeaks, Be mindful, 
promiſe ily was unlawful. Brown. And as the rompter breathes, the puppet ſquenks. Pope. With iron teeth of rakes and prongs to move | 
Pro mon, v 1. /. [ promontoire, French; promen-| 2, An admoniſher; a reminder. , The cruſted earth, Dryden's Vi c 
Pho MONTORY. torium, Latin. Promont I have ob- We underſtand our duty without a teacher, and acquit ourſelves | PRONITY. #. /. [from prone. roneneſs, A . 1 
ſerved only in Suckling.] A headland; a cape ;] „ we 0ught to do without a prompter. 1 tag 9 not uſed, 5 | 
high land jutting into the ſea, Pro'MeTITUDE. g. / [ promptitude, French; from Of this mechanick pronity, I do not ſee any good tenders, 
"he land did (hoot out with a great promontory. Abbot. promptus, Latin. Readineſs 5 quickneſs, ; b p 1 7 pe Divine Digi 
Like one that ſtands upon a premontory, Pro'MPTLY. adv. [from prompt. ] Readily ; quickly ; RONOU'N. 2. J. — rench ; pronemen, Lain, 
And ipies a far off ſhore where he would tread, Shakeſpeare: | ex peditiouſly, I, _ pu we, ye, they, * names given to perſons, and ul} 
A forked mountain, or blue promontory, = He that does his merchandiſe chearfully, promptly, and readily, inſtead of t = age names, from hence they had the nane gf 
With trees upon it, nod unto the world, and the works of religion ſlowly, it is a fign that 2 heart is not eee as though they were not ne but uſed instead 
And mock our eyes with air, Shakeſpeare's Ant. and Cleopatra. right with God. Taylor. of nouns. Clarke's Latin Grammy, 


The waving ſea can with each flood 


Bath ſome high promote Suc bling 
I hey, on their heady, 
Main promentories lung, which in the alr i 
Came ſhadowing, and oppre(y'd whole legions arm'd. Milton, 
Every guſt of rugged winds, 
That blows from off each beaked promontory. Milton, 


If you drink tea upon a promontory that overhangs the fea, it is 

jeferable to an aſſembly. ; Pope. 
Jo PROMO TE. v. a. | promevee, prometus, Latin. | 
1. To forward ; to advance. 


Next tu religion, let your care be to promote juſtice. * Hacen. 
Nothing lovelier can be found, 
Than good works in her hutband to promotes Milton. 


He that talks deceitfully for truth, muſt huit it more by his ex- 
ample, than he een it by his arguments, Atte bury. 
Fridtions of the ertteme parts promete the flux of the juices in 
the joints, | Arbutbnot. 
2. [Promowueir, French. ] To elevate; to exalt ; to 
refer. 
I will promote thee unto very great honour, Num. xxil. 17. 
Shall 1 leave my tatneſs wherewith they honour God and man, 
and go to be promoter over the trees ? Judges, Ix. 9. 
Id ſolicit thee * 

From darkneſs to promets me ? Milto 
Promo'TKkR. x. /. | prometeur, French ; from Jeans] 
1. Advancer; forwarder z encourager, 
Knowledge hath received little Improvement from the endeavours 
of many pretending promoters. Glanwile. 
| Our Saviour makes this teturn, fit to be engraven In the hearts 
of all promoters of charity z verily, 1 fay unto you, inaſmuch as you 
have done it unto one of the leaſt of theſe my brethren, ye have 
done It unto me. Atterbury. 
2. loformer; makebate. An obſolete uſe. MEL 7 
His eles be promoters, ſome treſpas to (pie. Tuſſen. 
Informers and prometers opprely and ruin the eſtates: of many of 
Vis beſt ſubjedts. | Drummond. 
Proww'110n, /, [ prometion, French; from promote.) 
Advancement encouragement z exaltation to ſome 
new honour or rank z preferment. 
Many fair promotions 
Are 4ally given to —_ we 
That ſcarce, ſome two days Hnce, were worth a noble. Shak. 
"The high promotion of Nig grace of Canterbury, 

Who holds his late at door mongſt purſuivants. Shateſp. 
Ne Wy ing is thy fall, | 
And my promotion will ve chy deftruction. Milton. 


Thou youngeſt virgin laughter of the ſkies, 
Made in the lad promotion ot the blult ; 


Whole palms new pluck'd from paradiſe, 
Ia ſpreading branches more tublimely riſe, 
To Po 4. 4. | promover, Latin 3 promenverr, 
Fr.] To forward; to advance; to promote, A 
word little vied, _ | | 
Never yet was honeſt man 3 
"That ever drove the trade of love 1 
N. i INE nor can 
tegrity aur ends po (mars ing. 
Making 4 al dit promwing nothing, | . 
PROMPI'T. . Leu, French promptur, Latin.] 
1. Quick z ready z acute ; ealy, 
Very dikeining and prope in giving orders, as occations re- 
quired, (WAY ike, 
eloquence 


Prompt | 
Flow'd from their lips, tn prof or numerons verſe, Milton, 
To the (ter fanthion of the oftended ky, 
| | My prompt dhe die,ẽ bows © 
. Quick ; prtulant, X 
MF ] was too haſty to condomn unhears ; 
Ani you, perhaps, too prompr in your replies. 
J. Ready without helitation : wanting no new 
Tell him, I'm prompt 
To hy wy crown at's wet, and there to knead. Chateſpeare, 


The diacen age, 


Dryden, 


Popes 
: Dy vden. 
motive, 


He ſpeeds, and through the valit ethereal & 5 | 
A wailike Waring, prompt tu bloody rage. Dryden. Sails between Berg, | Miltos's Paradiſe Left. | 

Sun arte dome rebel flave, . 4+ Declivous; ſloping. AS fro nt 
Fuerte to fink the Rate, than he to ſave. Pe. Since the floods demand, . 4 

4. Ready; told down: as, prompt payment, | Foe their deicent, a prone and finking land | 

* Rosy ; unobllructed, Daes not this due declivity declare 
— pa you of K ki 1 os dod An the byilding was very ' 0 — direQor's providential care? | Blackmore, 

: z 00 wit ana from within. ten. « Incline pro nſe; dif . t ha 

To PROMPT, v a. { proxtare, Italian, 1 een eee 7 


1. To aflilt by private instruction ; to hetp at a loſs, 
Sitting in tore place, where no wan (hull 


' IPkRowmvLoA 


Pro'MPTNEss. 2. J. [from prompt.] Readineſs; quick- 
neſs ; alacrity. f 
Had not this ſtop been given him by that accidental ſiekneſt, his 
great courage and hg of mind would have carried him dire&ly 
forward to the enemy, till he had met him in the open plains of 
Perſia. South, 
Firm and rigid muſcles, ſtrong pulſe, activity, and is > in 
animal actions, are ſigns of ſtrong fibres, Arbut not. 
PaoMPTURE. . / [from — Suggeſtion z mo- 
tion given by another; inſtigation. A word not uſed, 
"Though he hath fallen by prompture of the blood; 

Yet hath he in him ſuch a mind of honour, 
That had he twenty heads to tender down = | 
On twenty bloody blocks, he'd yield them up. Shakeſpeare. 
PrRO'MPTUARY. . J. [ promptuaire, French; promptu- 


publiſh ; to make known by open declaration, 
Thoſe albeit I know he nothing ſo much hateth as to promulgate, 
yet 1 hope that this will occaſion him to put forth divers ether 


goodly works, Spenſer. | 
Thoſe, to whom he entruſted the promulgating of the goſpel, had 
far difterent inſtructlons. Decay of Piety. 


It is certain laws, by virtue of any ſanction they receive from the 
— will of the legiſlatute, reach not a ftranger, if by the 
aw of nature every man hath not a power to- puniſh oftences 
againſt it, : | Locle. 
PROMULGA'THON, . . [ promulgatio, Latin; from 
promulgate.) Publication; open exhibition. 

The ſtream and current of this: rule hath gone as far, It hath 
continued as long as the very promulgation of the goſpel. Hooker. 

External an eng or- Ipeaking thereof, did not alter the ſame, 
in reſpect of the inward form or quality. White, 


South. 
TOR, 1. J. [from promulgate.] Publiſher; 
open teacher, a } 

How groundleſy a calumny this is, appears from the fanQity of 
the chriitian religion, which excludes fraud and falſehood ; ſo alſp 
trom the deſignments and aims of its firſt promulgatorss 


Decay if Piety 
| 0 


puniſhment, and anticipate the execution, > 


* 


To PROMU'LGE. v. a. [from promulgo, Lat. 
promulgate ; to publiſh ; to teach openly. pd] 
"The chief deſign of them is, to eſtabliſh the truth of a new 
revelation in thoſe countries, where it is firſt promu/ged and propa- 
gated, | | Atterbury« 
PRomuU'L GER, . / [from promulge.] Publiſher; pro» | 
mulgator. ; _ 
The promulgers of our religion, Jeſus Chriſt and his apoſtle 
railed men and women from the dead, not once only, My. Os 1 
AAerou 

PrRona'TOR, 76 In anatomy, a muſcle of the ra- 
dius, of which there are two, that help to turn the 


palm downwards.“ Did. 


PRONE. adj. [ Prouus, Latin,] 


There wanted yet a ereature not proney 
And brute as ocher creatures, but indu'd 
Wich fanRity of reaſon, might ere 

His ſtature, and upright with front ſerene | 
Govern the reſt, Phot Milton's Paradiſe Loft 
| 2, Lying with the face downwards: contrary to /upine. 
Upon thele thiee p6litions in man, wherein the ſpine can only he 
at right lines with the thigh, ajiſe thoſe poſtures, prone, ſupine, ang 
fe, Brown's Vulgar Erreurſ. 

{ 3- Precipitous; headlong ; going downwards, | 
| Down thither prone in flight | 


an ill ſenſe, 


| we him, let the z doth make men e moſt part Jower to the one and 
hh tiunflate his teſlaa. Page Mi ham. to the other, than that duty, — them by law, tor prevail 
You've = me now is weh a part, Which never» | | ſufficiently with them. Heeker. 
1 hall diſcharge ty th" lite, Thoſe who are to confeſs him in judgment and profeſſion, 
NO IE W ao, tg 8 Co- dan 2 Frone to Sn in in their doings. South. 
* 0 we ( i 
And 1 will toy and humble my latente mp „ Ab 64.9 o 


To your well practis'd wite direvtions. Shs 


cure more proper than trade, which fu 
' nnd Wah © the tug wg OT es» prens, 


_ ane could hold the book fo well to t and DP this F Still proxe to e though Rill the Nayes of ate. Pa 
age play, — ihe could. Nast Istu VII. IPNONIN IGB. 8. % [ rom prone. ] | 
p Ty deve,” "ae to prone din, he m_— the | 1. The ftate of bending downwards ; not ereQneſs, 
#. To diate, e 18 ereQrel be taken, av-it Is largely. oppoſed unto pronencſ 


| | o7 the paſture of animals looking downwards, carrying thelr yenters, 


To PRONOU'NCE. v. 4. [ prononcer, 


2. To utter ſolemnly en confidently, 
5 


3. To form or articulate by the organs of 


The very promulgation of the puniſhment will be part of the- 


1. Bending downward ; not ere, Boe "If 


The labour of doing goods with the pleaſure arifing from the con- 
or t 


F 
nuncio, Latin. ] danch zn. 


1. To ſpeak; to utter. 


He prenounced all theſe words unto me with his mouth, Yrrenigl, 


So good a lady, that no tongue could ever 
Pronounce diſhonour of her. Shakeſpeart's Henry vm. 
I have pronounced the word, faith the Lord, Jer. Muh. . 
a So was his will * 
Pronounc'd among the gods. Ie 
Sternly he proncunc d the rigid interdiction. Mile 
Abſalom pronounced a ſentence of death againſt his brother, 1 
{ 8 
Language of man pronounc'd u_ 


, , By tongue of brut dh ſenſ, 'd, 
arium, Latin.] A Rtorchouſe; a repolitory ; a ma- | Thohgh diverſity of tongues continue, een Kin 
azine. | : nouncing them eaſier. lll. 
This 2 is 2 rage 45 top, ſerving e ſeminary 3 4. To utter rhetorically. 8 Y 
 promptuary, that furni orth matter for ormation o , | | 2 
__ nid vegetable hott. Wedward. | 7 eee, NCE, v. u. To ſpeak with confidence or 
To PROMU'LGATE. v. a. [promulge, Latin.] To] Avinonty. 


How confidently ſoever men pronounce of themſelves, and believe 
that they are then moſt pious, when they are moſt eager and 
unquiet; yet tis ſure this is far removed from the true genius of 
religion. Decay of Piety, 

Every fool may believe, and pronounce confidently z but wiſe men 
will, in matters of diſcourſe, conclude firmly, and in matter; of 
fact, act ſurely. 9 South'x Hermon. 
PrONOU NCER, 3. / from pronounct.] One who po- 

nounces. , 

The pronouncer thereof ſhall be condemned in expences. Aylift, 
PRONUNCHA TION, 2. J. [ pronunciatio, from pronuncio, 
Latin; pronunciation, French. ] | B 

1. The act or mode of utterance, 
The deſign of ſpeaking being to communicate our thoughts by 
ready, eaſy, and graceful pronunciation, all kind of letters have been 
ſearched out, that were ſerviceable for the purpoſe, Halde. 
It were eaſy to produce thouſands of his verſes, which are lame 
for want of half a foot, ſometimes a whole one, and which no pro- 

nunciation can make otherwiſe, : 4. 
2, That part of rhetorick which teaches to ſpeak in 
publick with 3 utterance and graceful geſture, 
ProoF. . . [from prove.] | | 
1. Evidence; teſtimony ; 1 token; cos · 
ien z means of conviction. 

That they all have always ſo teſtified, I ſee not how we ſhould 
poſſibly wiſh a proof more palpable than this, _ 

This has neither evidence of truth, nor proof ſufficient to give i 
warrant» Hooters 
Though the manner of their trials ſhould be altered, yet the pf 
of every thing muſt needs be by the teſtimony of ſuch perſons # 
the parties ſhall produce, Hen. 

That which I ſhall report will bear no crodit, 


Were not the proof ſo high. Chabeſpcorh 
One ſoul in both, whereof 
This day affords, td Mims 


Things of ſeveral kinds may admit and require ſeveral forts 
þroeff, all which may be good in their kind. And therefore nothing 
can be more irrational than for a man to doubt of, or deny the tru 
of any thing, becauſe it cannot be made out, by ſuc kind of 

- preeft of which the nature of ſuch a thing is not capable. 1 
ought not to expect either ſenſible proof, or demonſtration of ſuc 
matters as are not capable of ſuch proofi, ſuppoling them 4 


This, vers'd in death, th' Infernal knight relates, 
And then for proof fulfill'd their common fates. Dq 
Thoſe intervening ideas, Which ſerve to ſhew the agreement 
any two others, are called profi. Lats 
2. 'Teſt ; trial; experiment. 
Rendite or taſte thy folly, and learn by prof, 


Hell-bqrn! not to contend with ſpirits of bew. I 
a . ; N Samſon 4 * 
This day to Dagon is a ſolemn feaſt 
Thy ſtrength they know ſurpaſſing human race, 
And now ſome publick proef thereof require „ „ 
To honour this great feaſt. Milton's Ag" 


When the imagination hath contrived the frame of ſoch 8 
inſtrument, and conceives that the event muſt infallibly aobvet! 
hopes, yet then does it ſtrangely deceive in the procfe * 
| Gave, while he taught, and edify'd the more, In 

Becauſe he ſhew'd, by proof, 'twas eaſy to be poor» Pg 1 
My paper gives a timorous writer an opportunity of pur. 
EA aa ever muſt 8 "_ 
ad prof how well a lover can obey. 5 
3. Firm temper ; impenetrability ; the ſlate of — 
wrought and hardened, till the expected fireng! 
found by trial to be attained. 
Shake ev 


Add proof unto mine armour with thy prayer, 
And wich thy bleſſings ſteel my Jance's point. 


1 the cries of fighting fields are charms, 

een be my ſabre, and of my arms; 

Tak no tr dt of ap arm o 
ee arms tor my 

| Chute then Wedel. * 


| 4. Armour hardened till it will abide a certain vid 


% 


PRO 


/ 
& + * 


1s bridegroon e ae ett * 
Bente . d eee Mai 
1 priatinge the rough dit of 8 ape when tel 
* h. [This word, though uſed as an adjective, 
50 lliptically put for of proce] 
u e "etrable 3 able to reſiſt. . 
I, IP ow put your ſhields before your hearts, and fight 
With hearts more proof than ſhields. EA: Shakeſpeare, 
Opportualty An have hed. - ©. | | 
To try thee, i Then, — 5 EE | 
: A 
dae Mile's Paradiſe Regs 
He paſt expreſſion lov'd, Oh 


diſdain, and not to be remov d. Dryden. 
= mind is thoroughly tinctured, the man will be proof 
ſitions. 2 L ler. 

uuf Cadel of hate, and proof againſt deſire; | 
That all things weighs, and nothing can admire.” Dryden. 
hen a capuchin, thought proof againit brides, had undertaken 
on the work, he died a little after. Addiſon. 


150 either 0 or againſt before the power to be re- 


ſed Imagin'd wiſe, | 
Conſtant, mature, proof againf all aſſaults. 
Deep in the ſnowy Alps, a lump of ice 
was harden'd ng ah price; 
2 the ſun it now ſecurely lies, 
” the warm dog-ſtar's hotteſt rage defies, 
The god of day, 


him proof againſt the burning ray 885 
88 ok eee Addifen. 


[from pro.] Unprovedz wanting 


Milton. 
By froſt 
Addiſon. 


Pr00'FLESS- adj. 


idence. g | 
9 were ſo manifeſtly weak and proofleſs, that he muſt be a 
courteous adverſary, that can grant them. Boyle. 


„ For. v. 4. [ proppen, Dutch. 


we by day 
Lop overgrown, or prop, or bind, 
One night derides. ; 
To ſupport by ſtanding under or againſt, 
* Like theſe, earth unſupported keeps its place, 
Though no fixt bottom props the vn vw maſs. 
Fternal ſnows the growing maſs ſupply, | 
Till the bright mountains prop th* incumbent ſky ; 
As Atlas fix'd each hoary pile appears. Pope. 
ſuſtain; to ſupport. | 
r 0 nearer I find mf yerging to that period, which is to be 
kbvur and lorrow, the more I prop myſelf upon thoſe few ſupports 
that are left me. | e Pope. 
or. 1. J. [ proppe, Dutch. ] A ſupport; a ſtay; that 
on which any thing reſts, | 
The boy was the very ftaff of my age, my very prop» Sbateſp 
You take my houſe, when you do take the prop 
That doth ſuſtain my houſe; yon take my life, | 
When you do take the means whereby I live. Shakeſpeare. 
dome plants creep along the ground, or wind about other trees or 
gripe, and cannot gon themſelves. Bacon. 
That he might on many props repoſe, | 
He ſtrengths his own, and who his part did take. Daniel. 
Again, if by the body's prop we ſtand, > | 
If on the body's life, her life depend, | 55 
As Meleager's on the fatal brand, 


Milton. 


Creech. 


The body's good ſhe only would intend. Davies. 
Faireſt 44% flowe i 
From her beſt prop ſo far. 8 Milton. 
The current of his viR'ries found no ſtop, 
Till Cromwell came, his party's chiefeſt prope | Waller. 
uss a conſiderable time before the great fragments that fell 
ſed in a firm poſture; for the props and Rays, Fey they 
kandd one upon another, often failed. | urnet. 
The return 5 NV) 
Into thy houſe, that bore the burden'd vines. Dryden. 


Had it been poſſible to find out any real and firm foundation for 
Arianiſm to reſt upon, it would never have been left to ſtand upon 
mificial props, or to ſubſiſt by ſubtlety and management. Waterland. 

RO A ABLE. adj. [from prepagate.] Such as may 
be ſpread ; ſuch as may be continued by (EEE 

Such creatures as are produced each by iti peculiar ſeed, conſti- 
ute a diſtin propagable ſort of creatures. © Boyle 

1 PROPAGATE. v. a. [ propage, Latin. 
I, To continue or ſpread by generation or ſucceſlive 


production. ; 8 M WE: 4 l 
All that J eat, or drink, or ſhall beget, H 
Is 1 curſe ! PEN Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
$ it an elder brother's duty ſo SS nb - 


To propagate his family and name z x 
You would not have yours die and buried with you? Otevay. 
From hills and dales the cheerful cries rebound 3 
For echo hunts along, and propagates the ſound. 
. To extend; to widen. Saut: , 
| have upon a high and pleaſant hill 
Feign'd fortune to be thron'd :. the baſe o' th* mount 
Is rank'd with all deſerts, all kind of natures, . | 
That labour on the boſom of this ſphere * | ; 
Topropagate their ſtates. Shakeſpeart's Timon. 
4 To carry on from place to place; to promote. 
dame haye thought the propagating of religion by Fear not only 


\ 


Dryden. 


|, but meritorious, ry of Piep. 
Who are theſe that truth muſt propagate, es. 
Within the confines of my father's tate? Dryden. 
who ſeek truth only, and defire to propagate nothing elſe, 
oy expoſe their principles es de teh. © +. | Look 
auſe 


. a 0 $ -+ 

denſe bodies conſerve "their heat time, and'the 
{enſeſt bodies conſerve their heat the longeſt, A Hogs of their 
pms are of a laſting nature z and therefore may be propagated along 
'd fibres of uniform denſe matter to a great diſtance, carey a 
into the brain the impreſſions made upon all the organs of ſenſe» 
__ Newton. 

+ Toencreaſe; to promote. 
Griefs of mine own lie heavy in my breaſt, 
Which thou wilt propagate, to have them preſt 


. With more of thine. Shateſpeare. 
Sooth'd with his future fame, ' *_ 
| T And plens'd to heat his propagated name. Dryden. 
5 lo generate, | 
wperſtiti * 4 © RY 
. n es. nw 
'*WPAGATE, v. 2. To have offspring. 
7 No need that thou 1 
$ Should'ſt propa are, already infinite, An 7 
Nor And through all numbers abſolute, though one. Milton. 
io. x. J. ¶ prepagatio, Latin; propagation, 
6 French; from Propag oof . Continuatice or diffuſion 


| Generation or ſueceſſive production. 
7 a have ſouls rather by creation than propagutione Hooker. 
the Wiſeman's Surgery. 


0 is not in all nature any ſpontaneous generation, but all 
. my wr woe Ar na j Ganey hot the leaſt part Ray. 
es of olive trees in plants revive | 


vines by propagaticn thrive. 


0 
* 


Jo ſupport = you ſomething under or againſt. | 


4. Natural; original. 


= L ſecondary ways of the propagation of it, as lying 


Proraci'ror. 5. ½ [from prop a 5 

.#./. propagatt.] | 

1. One who continues by tucceſlive production. 

2, A ſpreader; a promoter. | 
Socrates, the greateſt propagator of morality, and a martyr for 


the unity of the Godhead, was ſo famous for -this talent, that he 
gained the name of the Drole. Auadſſon. 


| To ProPE'L, v. 4. [ propello, Lat.] To drive forward. 


Avicen witneſſes the | i | 
vein of the breaſt. Nr — 
This motion, in ſome human creatures, may be weak in reſpect 
to the viſcidity of what is taken, ſo as not to be able to propel it. 

49 e Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
That overplus of motion would be too feeble and languid to prope! 
ſo vaſt and ponderous a body, with that prodigious velocity. Baan. 
To PROPE ND. v. 5. [ propendeo, Latin; to hang for- 
wards.] To incline to any part; to be diſpoſed in 
favour of any thing. . | | 
My ſprightly brethren, 1 to you. 
In reſolution to keep Helen fill. 
ProPs'nDeNCY. . / [from propend.] 
1. Inclination or tendency of deſire to any thing. 
2. [From prependo, Latin, to weigh.) Preconſidera- 
tion ; attentive deliberation ; perpendency. 
An act above the animal actings, which are tranſient, and admit 
not of that attention, and propendency of actions. Hale. 
ProPE'NSE. adj. [propen/us, Latin.) Inclined ; diſ- 
poſed. It is uſed both of good and bad. 
Women, propenſe and inclinable to holineſs, be edified in good 


things, rather than carried away as captives. Hooker, 
I have brought ſcandal : 
In feeble hearts, ? iſe enough before 
| To waver, or fall off, and join with idols. Milton. 
PROPE'NSION. [ 1. . [ propenſion, French; propenſo, 
Pxors'x sir. 1 Latin; from propen/e.] 


1. Morel inclination; diſpoſition to any thing good or 
ad, 
Some miſcarriages might eſcape, rather through neceſſities of 
ſtate, than any propenſity of myſelf to injuriouſneſs. King Charles. 
So forcible are our propen/ions to mutiny, that we. equally take 
occaſions from'benefits or injuries. overnment of the Tongue, 
Let there be but propenſity, and bent of will to religion, and 


there will be ſedulity and indefatigable induſtry. South. 
It requires a critical nicety to Find out the genius or the propen- 
ons of a child. e oi L' Eftrange. 
The natural propegſſon, and the inevitable occaſions of complaint, 
aceidents. of fortune. ple. 
He affiſts us with a meafure of grace, ſufficient to over - balance 
the corrupt propenſity of the will, ; ' Rogers. 


2. Natural tendency. | 
Bodies, that of themſelves have no propenſions to any determinate 


place, do nevertheleſs move conſtantly and perpetually one way. 
This great attrition muſt produce a tothe pu. 
treſcent alkaline condition of the Pens A 2 


PROPER. aaj. ¶ propre, French; propriut, Latin. ] 


1. Peculiar; not belonging to more; not common. 

As for the virtues that belong unto moral righteouſneſs and 
honeſty of life, we do not mention them, becauſe Gay are not pro- 
per unto chriſtian men as they are chriſtian, but do concern them 
as they are men. Hooker. 

Men of learning hold it for a flip in judgment, when offer is 
made to demonſtrate that as proper to one thing, which reaſon 
findeth common unto many, _ | 

No ſenſe the precious joys concelves, 
Which in her private contemplations be ; 
For then the raviſh'd ſpirit the ſenſes leaves, 


Hath her on pow'rs, and 1 frees Davies. 
Of nought no creature ever ought, | 
For that is proper to th* Almighty's hand. Davies. 


Diufreſnoy's rules, concerning the poſture of the figures, are al- 
moſt wholly proper to painting, and admit not any compariſon with 
poetry 


. ; Dryden's Du . 
| Outward objects, that are extrinſecal to the __ and — 


operations, proceeding from powers intrinſecal and proper to itſelf, | ' 


which become alſo objects of its contemplation, are the original of 
all knowledge. LY | Locke. 

They profeſſed themſelves ſervants of Jehovah their God, in a. 
relation and reſpect peculiar and proper do themſelves. on. 


2, Noting an individual. 


9 


Lo name may become common, when given to feveral 
ings 


the ſame kind; as Ceſar. ' ' Watts. 


3. One's own, It is joined with any of the poſſeſſives: 


as roper, their proper. 
"Mr We bloody bob 7 | | 
| You ſhall yourſelf read in the bitter letter, 


After your own ſenſe ; yea, though our ſon 

Stood in your. aon. 1 Otbello. 
Court the age D 

With ſomewhat of your proper rage. 


If we might determine it, our proper 
voted 


Waller. 
Mneeptions would be all 
axizms. | Glanville's Scepfis. 
Now learn the diff*rence at your proper coſt, | 
Betwixt true'valour and an empty boaſt. Dryden. 


In eur proper motion we aſcend | | 
Up to our native ſeat. gh Wy | Milton. 
5. Fit; accommodated ; adapted; ſuitable ; qualified. 
II.n Athens all was pleaſure, Mirth, and play, 
All proper to the ſpring, and ſprightiy May. Dryden. 
He is the only proper perſon of all others for an epic poem, who, 
to his natural endowments of a large invention, a ripe judgment, 
and a ſtrong memory, has joined the knowledge of the _ 2 
„ee a ryden. 
In debility/ from great loſs of blood, wine. and all aliment that is 
. .eafily'aflimilated or turned into blood, are proper : for blood js re- 
' quired to'make blood. | Arbuthnot. 
6. Exact; accurate; juſt, « 
7. Not figurative. | | 
Thoſe parts of nature, into which the chaos was divided, they 
fignified by dark names, which we have expreſſed in their plain and 
proper terms. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
8. It ſeems in Shake/prare to . mere; pure. 
1 See thyſelf, devil ; | 
Proper deformity ſeems not in the fiend | 
So horrid as in woman. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
9. [Propre, French.) Elegant; pretty. 


Moſes was a roper child. Hebrews, xi, 23. 


10. Tall; luſty ; handſome with bulk. A low word. 

At laſt ſhe concluded with a'figh, thou waſt the propereſ? man in 

Italy. a Shale prare. 

Are goodly for was carrying to execution. L'Eftrange. 
Pro'PERLY. adv. [from proper.] 

1. Fitly ; ſuitably. 
2. In a ſtrict ſenſe. 
What dies but what has life | 

And fin ? che body properly hath neither. Milton. 

The miſeries of life are notþroperly owing to the unequal diftri- 

bution of things. | Swift. 

There is a ſenſe in which the works of every man, good as well 

as bad, are properly his on. Rogers. 


Parv ESS. #. J. [from proper.] 
1. The quality of being proper. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Hooker. | 


Co 
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Pro'yBRTY. , [from proper.) - 


1. Peculiar quality. | FR 
What ſpecial 5 or quality is that, which being no Where 
found bac ts nal e Wen eau to ſave ſouls ? Hooker. 

A ſecondary eſſential mode, is any attribute of a thing, which is 

not of primary tonſideration; and is called a prepery . Watte 
2. Quality z diſpoſition. 4 3 . 
Iii conviQtion, not force, that muſt induce aſſent; and ſure 
the logick of a conquering ſword has no great property that way z 
filence it may, hut convinte it cannot. Decay of Pic. 
It is the property of an old finner to find delight in reviewing his 
own villanies in others. | 9 South. 
3. Right of poſſeſſion. 9 | 5 
Some have been deceived into an opinion, that the inheritance of 

rule over men, and property in things, ſprung from the ſame origi. 
Property, _ whoſe original is from the right a man has to uſe any 

of the inferior creatures, for ſubſiſtence and comfort, Is for the tote 
advantage of the proprietor, ſo that he may even deſtroy the thing 
Lockes 


2. Tattnefs, 


* 


that he has in. 
4. Poſſeſſion held in one's own right. 


Accept our pious praiſe. | Dryden. 
5. The thing poſſeſſed, A eto mY 
: Tis 4 thing impoſſible 

I ſhould love thee but as a property. Shakeſpeares 

No wonder ſuch men are true to a government; where fb berty 
runs ſo high, where property is ſo well fecured. Swift, 
6. Nearneſs or right. I know not which is the ſenſe 
in the following lines. | | ,0 


TN res King 4 
7. Something uſeful; an appendage: a theatrical term. 


I will draw a bill of prop rtict, ſuch as our play wants.  Shakeſps 
The purple garments raiſe the lawyer's fees, if 
High pomp and ſtate are uſeful properties. Dryden. 
Greenfield was the name of the property man in that time, who 
furniſhed implements for the actors. Pa. 
8, Property for propriety, Any thing peculiarly adapt- 
ed. Not uſed. . 


Our poets excel in grandity and gravity, ſmoothnefs and propertys 


in quickneſs and briefneſs, 
To PRo'PERTY. v. 4. [from the noun.] 
1. To inveſt with qualities. | 
His rear'd arm 
Crefted the world ; his voice was 4 6 


Ar all the tuned ſpheres. Shakeſpeare's Anti and Clepatra. 
2. To ſeize or retain as ſomething owned, or in which 
one has a right; to appropriate; to hold. This 
word is not now uſed in either meaning. 
His large fortune 
Subdues and properties to his love and tendance 
All ſorts of hearts. , | Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
They have here propertied me, keep me in darkneſs, and do all 


they can to face me out of my wits. Shakeſpeares 
I am too highborn to-be propertied, | 
To be a ſecondary at controul. Shakeſpeare's King John. 


Pro'eHAsIs. 2. J. [mga] In medicine, a fore- 
knowledge of Gelees We” , 


Pko'PHECY. 3, / [geg ile ; prop latic, French.] A 
declaration of ſomething to come z prediction. 
He hearkens after cies and dreams. Sba 
Poets may boaſt | 
Their work ſhall with the world remain; | 
Both bound together, live or die, ks F 
Ine verſes and the propheſy. 61008 142%» Welles 
Pro'PHESIER. . J [from propheſy.) One who pro- 
pheſies. | als 
To PRO'PHESY, v. u. SO Ie WER 
1. To predict; to. foretell ; to prognokicits. 
FA Miſerabls England, ' © 


the fearful't time to thee, . 
at ever wretched age hath look'd upon. - 
J hate him, for he doth not propbeſy good, but evil. 


The Lord ſent me to propheſy, this bouſe, all the words 
that ye have heard. I eremiab, XX Vie 12» 
2. To 2 3 \ | | 
Methought t did | | 
A royal a 6 m_ i ee, King Learg 


To PRO'PHESY. v. . 
1. To utter prediQions, 


Strange ſcreams of death, 

And propheſii with accents terrible 1 

Of dire combuſtion. 5 Shakeſpearts 
Receiv'd by thee, I propheſy, my rhimes, | 

Mix'd with th works, elr life no bounds ſhall ſee, Tickel, 
2. To preach. A ſcriptural ſenſe. _ | 
Propbeſy wntd. the wind, propheſy ſon of mans Exehich 
The elders of the Jews builded, and proſpered through the pro- 
pbeſying of Haggai. ++ £ Eura, VI. I 4+ 


PRO/PHET. . /. [ prophete, French ; wepirme] 
1. One who tells future events; a predicter; a fots- 
teller, | 5 


| Ev'ry flower : 
Did as a prophet weep what it forefaw, | , 
In Hector's wrath. Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Creſſidge 
Jeſters oft prove prophetr, Shukiſpedre's King Lau. 
O prophet of glad tidings | finiſher | | 
Of utmoſt hope |! Milton, 
He lov'd ſo faſt, TR 0 
As if he fear d each day wou'd be her laſt y; N 
Too true a prophet to foreſee the fate, 
That ſhould ſo ſoon divide their happy ſtate. Dry 
God, when he makes the prophet, does not unmake the 


Loc 


N hes 
| 2. One of the ſacred writers empowered by God to 


diſplay futurity. | 3 
e 2s 2 the + and apoſtles, Shakeſpeare. 
It buildeth her faith and religion' upon the ſacred and canonical 


ſcriptures of the holy prophets and apoſtles, as upon her main and 
prime foundation. Whites 
PrRo'yHETESS. 3. J. [ propheteſſt, French; from pro- 
pbet.] A woman that foretells future events. 
He ſhall ſplit thy very heart with ſorrow, 
And ſay poor Marg'ret was ap 1 4 way 
That it is conſonant to the word of God, ſo in finglng to anſwer, 
the practice of Miriam the propheteſs, when ſhe anſwered the men 
in her ſong, will approve. F {dy Peacbam. 
If my love but once were crown" , 
Fair propheteſs, my would 


| Prur. 
Por nz Tiex. adj. _ French ; from 
proper 1 
foretelling future events. 
Say, wh 


Paor uz TICAL, 


1. Foreſeeing or 


a 5 * 
Upon thi heath 
Wit ach gra 
9 


y 
g- Mech 


op PRO 


The counſel of a wiſe and then prophetic! friend was f mu 
Some perfumes procure prophetical dreams. Bacon. 
Tur old experience do attain 
To ſomething like prophetic rain, Milton. |. 


Some famous ropbetick pictures repreſent the fate of England by 

n mole, a creature blind and buſy, ſmooth and deceitful, conti: 
nually working under ground, but now and then to be e! on 
the ſurface. illing fleet» 
No arguments made a ſtronger impreſſion on theſe Pagan con- 
verts, than the predi&tions relating to our Saviour in thoſe old - 
betick writings depoſited among the hands of the greateſt enemies 
to chriſtianity, and owned by them to have been extant many ages 


before his appearance. . Addijon. 
1. It has of before the thing foretold. 
'The more 1 know, the more my fears augmetit, 

And fears are oft prophetick of th' event. 5 5 den. 
Pari TICALLY. adv, [from prophetical.] ith 
knowledge of futurity z in manner of a prophecy. 

He is ſo prophetically proud of an heroical cudgelling, that he 


raves in ſaying nothing» Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Creſſida. 
Thie great ſucceſs among Jews and Gentiles, part of it hiſtori- 
cally true at the compiling ot theſe articles, nd part of it prophetg- 
cally true then, and fulfilled afterward, was a molt eflectual argu- 
ment to give authority to this faith, Hammond. 
She ſigh'd, and thus prophetically ſpoke. Dryden. 
Oo PROeHkTIzy, v. „. [propherifer, French; from 
prophet.) To give predietions. Not in uſe. 
| Nature elſe hath ing pry 1 
With profound ſlecp, and ſo doth warning len 
By A — kdh Danieli Civil War. 
PROPHYLA'CTICK. a. [ vgoPuraxlxi;, from nouPunaigow. | 
Preventive ; preſervative. 
Medicine is diſtributed Into profhylatick, ot 
health; and therapeutick, or the art of rettoring health, 
PrROringquity. #./. [propinguitar, Latin. ] 
1. Nearneſs ; proximity ; neighbourhood, 
They draw the retina nearer to the cryſtalline humour, and by 
thelr relaxation ſufter It to return to its natural diſtance according 
to the exigeney of the object, in reſpect of diſtance or propinguity. 
Ray on the Creation, 


or the art of preſerving 
Watts. 


2. Nearneſs of time. 
Thereby was declared the e of their deſolations, and that 
their tranquillity was of ho longer duration, than thoſe ſoon decay- 
ing fruits of ſummer. brown. 
indred z nearneſs of blood. 
Here | diſclaim all my paternal care, 
Propinguity, and property of blood, 
And as a ſtranger to my heart and me 
Hold thee, ' Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Port“ riAuU K, adj, [from propitiate.}) Such as may 
be induced to favour ; ſuch as may be made propi- 
| tous, 
7% PROPI'TIATE. v. a. [propitio, Latin.) To in- 
duce to favour ; to guin z to conciliate ; to make pro- 
pitivus, 


LL 


You, her prieſt, declare 
What off rings _y propitiate the tair, 
Rich orient pearl, right (toney that ne'er decay, 
Or polich'd lines which longer laſt than they. Waller, 
They believe the affairs of human life to be managed by certain 
Irit» under him, whom they endeavour to propitiate by certain 


rites, Stilling fleet, 
Vengeance ſhall purſue the inhuman coaſt, 
Till they propitiate thy offended ghoſt, Dryden. 
Let fade Achilles, dreadful in his rage, | 
The god propitiate, and the peſt aſſuage. Pope. | 


Phoyitia'rion, . /. | propiciation, French; from 
propitiate.] | | 
1. The att of Ae itious. 
2. The atonement ; the offering 
neſs is obtained. 
He he the propitiacion for the (ins of the whole world. 1 Jeb. 
Provitia'ror, u. / [from prepitiate.] One that 
propitiates, 
Proyi'tiaTtoRyY. adj. [ propiciatoire, French; from 


propitiate.) Having the power to make propitious, 
| Is not this wore than yiving Ged thanks for their * when a 
. Propitiatory ſacrifice is oftered for their honour ? Stilling fleet. 


Paori'rious, ad), un, Latin ; propice, French.) 


by which propitiouſ- 


Favourable z kind. 
T' aſluage the force of this new flame, 
And make thee mate propirions in my need, 


5 ] mean to ling the praiſes of thy names Spenſer. 
; Let not my words oftend thee, 
My Maker, be prop/tion; while 1 ſpeak ! Milton. 
ere god ! propitions pow'r to Toy, 
Iwift to relieve, unwilling to deſtroy, _ Dryden, 
Would but thy fifter Marcia be propitions f 
To thy friend's vows, Addiſon's Cato, 
be Phabus toſe, he had implor'd 
Propitiens heav'n. Pope's Rape of the Lock, 


a et adv, [from propitious.] Favourably; 
nay. , N . 
; ho when a muſe propitionſſy invites, 
Improve her favours, and 100 lge her flights. Roſcommon, 
Provi tiovsnsss. . / [from proputions.] Favour- 
ableneſs ; kindnels, 
All thete joined with the propitionſneſs of climate to that ſort of 
tree and the length of age It all Rand and grow, may produce an 
vake Temples 
Pavriaan . / (vg) and Nele. Mould ; matrix. 
I hoe thells ſerving as proplaſmr or moulds to the matter which 
do Wed them, limited and determined its dimenſions and hgute. 
F a 5 NN Natural Hi/ ys 
ProvLastick nf. (Nr.] The art of ma ing 
moulds for caſting, 


Provo NENT. %, [from proporens, Lat.] One that 
makes a propolal, or lays down a poſition, *' 
For myiterious things of faith rely 
On the propenent, heaven's authorlty. Dryden, 


PROPORTION, #4 a Ft, propertfo, Lat.] 
1. Comparative relation of one thing to another; ratio. 
i Let any man's wikdom determine by letflening the territor „and 
een the number of Inhabitants, what propertivx is requilite to 
dhe n of, @ region. in (uch a manner, that the land (hall be 
neither doe narrow tor thoſe whom it teedeth, nor capable of a 
greater multitude, | Raleigh. 


Ny properties to theſe rules, we may Judge of the * 
Des upon all Girts of Injuddow perſons y Judge obligation that 


Taylors 
Things nigh equivalent and neighb'ring value 
Ny lot ate nn but high how's thy hare, 
In equal balance welgh'd Faint earth and hell, 
: Fil 3 adverſe feos, and (uns propertions P. ur. 
., Seu ation of comparative quantity z equal de- 


res. 0 
Greater viſible good does got always raiſe men's defires, In pro. 


| hou ty the greatneli it is acknowledged to ha | 
the trouble lets wa on work to rid 1A " N 


þ 


| RG . 
talking much or little ſhall hold proportion only to thele know- 
ledge. | - N 


Several nations are recovered out of their ignorance, in rtion 

as they converſe more or leſs with thoſe of the reformed churches; 
| Addiſon on Italy. 
In proportion as this reſolution grew, the terrors before us ſeemed 
to vaniſh. 0 1 Tatler . 

3. Harmonick degree. 
His volant touch 
Inſtinct through all e ve. .. low and high, | 

Fled, and purſu'd tranſverſe the reſonant fugue. Milton. 


4. Symmetry; adaptation of one to another. 

' Meaſure is that which perfecteth all things, becauſe every thing 
is for ſome end ; neither can that thing be available to any end, 
Which is not proportionable thereunto and to proportion as well 


exceſſes as defects, are oppoſite. Hooker. 
It muſt be mutual in proportion due 
Giv'n and receiv'd, . Milton. 


No man of the preſent age is equal in the ſtrength, proportion and 
Knitting of his limbs, to the Hercules of Farneſe. Dryden. 
The proportions are ſo well obſerved, that nothing appears to an 
advantage, or diſtinguiſhes itſelf above the reſt, Auadulſen. 
Harmony, with ev'ry grace, 
Plays in the fair proportions of her face. Mrs. Carter. 
5. Form; ſize, 
All things receiv'd, do ſuch proportion take, 
As thoſe things have, wherein they are receiv'd ; 
So little glaſles little faces make, f 
And narrow webs on narrow frames are weav'd Davies. 
To PROPORTION. v. 4. | proportionner, French; from 
the noun, ] | | 


1. To adjuſt by comparative relation. 
Till body up to ſpirit work, in bounds .. 
Prot ortion'd tu each kind. | Milton. 

In the loſs of an object, we do not proportion our grief to the real 
value it bears, but to the value our fancies ſet upon it. Addiſon. 

2. To form ſymmetrically. 

Nature had proportioned her without any fault, quickly to be diſ- 
covered by the ſenſes ; yet altogether ſeemed not to make up that 
harmony that Cupid delights in. Sidney. 

Proro'kT1IONABLE, adj. [from proportion.) Adjuſted 
8 relation; ſuch as is fit. 
is commandments are not grievous, becauſe he offers us an 
aſſiſtance proportionable to the difficulty. ; Tillotſon. 
It was enlivened with an hundred and twenty trumpets, aſſiſted 
with a proportionable number of other inſtruments, Addiſon. 
ProPoRTIONABLY, adv. [from proportion, ] Accord- 
ing to proportion; according to comparative relation. 
The mind ought to examine all the grounds of probability, and 
upon a due balancing the whole, reject or receive it proportionably to 
the preponderacy of the greater grounds of probability, on one fide 
or the other, 8 Loc be. 
The parts of a great thing are great, and there are proportionably 
large eſtates in a large country, Arbuthnot. 
Though teligion be. more eminently neceſſary to thoſe in ſtations 
of authority, yet theſe qualities are proportionably conducive to pub- 
lick happine(s in every — relation. ; Rogers, 
PROPORTIONAL, adj, [ 2 bortionel, French; from pro- 
ortion.] Having a ſettled comparative relation; 
_ a certain degree of any quality compared 
with ſomething elſe, KY \ 
The ſerpent lives, ä 
Lives, as thou ſald'ſt, and gains to live as man 
Higher degree of life, inducement ſtrong | 
To us, as likely taſting to attain 
Proportional aſcent, which cannot be | 
But to be gods or angels. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
Four numbers are ſaid to be proportional, when the firſt con- 
taineth, or is contained by the ſecond, as often as the third con- 
| taineth, or is contained by the fourth. ' Cocker. 

If light be ſwifter in bodies than in vacuo, in the proportion of 
the fines which meaſure the refraction of the bodies, the forces of 
the bodles to reflect and refract light, are very nearly „ to 


the denſities of the ſame bodies, | exvton. 
PrRoPORTIONA'LITY. . /. [from proportional.] The 


quality of being 8 
All ſenſe, as grateful, dependeth upon the equality or the pro- 
portionality of the motion or impreſſion made. Grew. 
PRoyO'RTIONALLY. adv. [from proportional.] In a 
ſtated degree. FOR 1 
If theſe circles, whilſt their centres kee their diſtances and poſi- 
tions, could be made leſs in diameter, their intertering one with 
another, and by conſequence the mixture of the heterogeneous rays, 
would be proporticnally diminiſhed, © ' Newton, 
PrOPU'R TIONATE. adj. [oe propertion.] * Adjuſted 
to ſomething elſe, according to a certain rate or com- 
parative relation. 1 
I be connection between the end and any means is adequate, but 
between the end and means proportionates Cretu. 
The ule of ſpectacles, by an adequate connection of truths, gave 
men occaſion to think of microſcopes and teleſcopes ; but the inven- 
tion of burning glatles depended on a proprrtionate ; for that figure, 
which contracts the fpeciey of any body, that is, the rays by which 
it is ſeen, will, in the ſame proportion, contract the heat wherewith 
the rays ate accompanied. Fru Coſmet, 
In the (tate of nature, one man comes by no abſolute power to 
uſe a criminal according to the paſſion or heats of his own will; but 
only to retribute to him, ſo, far as conſcience dictates, what is pro- 
ee to his tranſgrelſion, | Locle. 
0 PROPO'KTIONATE. v. a, [from proportion. ] To ad- 
juſt according to ſettled rates to ſomething elſe, 
The paralleliſm and due proportionated inclination of. the axis of 
the earth. ; More's Divine Dialogues. 
Since every ſingle particle hath an innate gravitation toward all 
others, proportionated by matter and diſtance, it evidently appears, 
that the outward atoms of the chaos would neceſlarily tend inwards, 
and deſcend from all quarters towards tle middle of the whole ſpace. 
—— | \ Bentley's Sermons, 
PROPO'KTIONATENKSS. #n./. from proportionate.) The 
late of being by compariſon adjuſted. Ty 
By this congruity of thoſe faculties to their proper objects, and 
by the fitneſs and propertienatene/s of theſe objective imprettions upon 
their reſpective faculties, accommudated'to their reception, the ſen- 
fible nature hath ſo much of perception, as is neceflary for its ſen- 
lible being. OE , Hale. 
PROPOSAL. % /. [from repeſe.] 
1. Scheme or deſign propounded to conſideration or ac- 
ceptance. N 


If our propoſals once again were heard, 


0 


* 


We ihould compel them to a quick reſult, Milton, 
The wotk you mention, will cuſiciently recommend itſelf, when 
your name appears with the propoſals Addiſon to Pope. 


2. Offer to the mind. 


rather incline him to accept than refuſe it, South. 

This truth is not likely to be entertained readily upon the firſt 

74 Moros g. . a. er, Fr. propent, Lada. 
+ V. 4. | propoſer, Fr. pro Latin. 

To *. the 8 ; J 

a to Adam's doubt < hy 

Benevolent and facil thus reply' 8 
My deſign is to treat only of th 


Milton. 


| He wit be little Willed ia the wothly who thinks that men's 


ly ” 
ofe, who have chiefly Propyſel to 
F atler, 


| themſelves the principal reward of (heir laboun. 


| 
| 
] 
| 


„ 9 


Upon the propyſal of an agreeable object, a man's choice will | 


ProOPOs!" TION. . J | propoſition, French; gr Hof. 


7 85 " ; 

* * * 
P R 'O % E 
1 * & 


In learning any thing, there ſhould be 


propoſed to the mind at once, and that being hk, 


then to the next adjoining part, 
To Proro'ss. v. u. To lay ſchemes, 


Run thee into the parlour 
There ſhalt thou find my couſin Beatri 


Propofing with the prince and Claudio. 


Paoro's BR. x. /. [from propoſe.] O | ep, 
thing to conſideration. % One dat offers any 
Faith is the aflent to any propoſition We 
tions of reaſon, but upon A Sh — * by the dedye 
God. » UW coming from 
He provided a ſtatute, that whoever Lale 


made, ſhould do it with a rope about his ny alteratio, x 
poſed were generally approved, then it — — 1 — 
went in the negative, the propoſer to be immediate] ne a h i it 


Latin. ] 
1. One of the three parts of a re 
The firit propoſition of the ent 


2. A ſentence in which any thing is affirmed . 
Chryſippus, labouring how to reconcile theſe two — decreed, 
all things are done by fate, ang yet that ſomethin 0 1 eien that 
power, cannot _— 1 | . en 
ontingent propoſitions are of a dubi anner. 
opinion only, kh SN faith, ons Quality, and they cult 
The compounding the repreſentation things, wi Wir, 
tion or negation, makes a propoſition. * » With an aff, 
3. Propoſal ; offer of terms. 
The enemy ſent propiſtions ſuch as upon deli 


fortified town, after a handſome ce, are — _ 
ed, 


Proyos1"r10NAL. adj. [from propoſe; Clarexta, 
as a propoſition, b Praheftion. Conlidered 


If it has a ſingular ſubject in its propy wor | 
ranked with univerſals. . ſional ſenſe, i Is alway 


# 1 
To PROPOU'ND. v. x, [pr opono, Latin,] OO 
1. To offer to conſideration ; to propeſe, 


The parli'ment, which now is held, d 
Whatever pleas'd the king but to pardons 


gen, 
gular argument. 


argument is not neceſſary 


f lizh, 


To leave as little as I may unto f. . Dail, 
gular, F . 6 nd a _ 3 which ls will "_ Ine. 
ar*ſt thou to the Son of God alten. 

To worſhip thee ? n 


The exiſtence of the church hath propos Minn 
our faith in every age of — nel 13 a1 che 

The greateſt ſtranger muſt propound the argument, 

The arguments, which Chriſtianity Propounds to us, are re No 
able encouragements to bear ſufferings patiently, "og 
2. To offer; to exhibir. | | "ON 

A ſpirit,xais'd from depth of under- 
That ſhall make anſwer ſo ſuch queſtions, 8 ; 
As by your grace ſhall be propounded him. 
PROPOU NDER. . J. [from propound.] He 
pounds; he that offers; propoſer, 


PROPRIETARY. 3. /. [ proprietaire, French 
propriety.] Poſſeſſor in CR ns fog 
"Tis a miſtake to think ourſelves ſtewards in ſome of GoJ's its 
and proprietaries in others: they are all equally to be ode b 
according to the deſignation of the donor. Govern, of th bis 
PROPRIETARY. adj, Belonging to a certain owner, 
Though ſheep, which are proprietary, are ſeldom marked yet 
they are not apt to ſtraggle, wi Colm, 
PROPRI'ETOR, #. /. [from prepriur, Lat.] A pollel. 
ſor in his own right. | 
Man, by being malter of himſelf, and 
ſon, and the actions or labour of it, had Rill in himſelf the great 
; foundation of property. a Lace. 
Thou they are ſcattered on the wings of the morning, nl 
remain in the uttermoſt parts of the ſea, even there ſhall his right 
hand fetch them out, and lead them home to their ancient f. 
prietor. 5 | Rogers, 
PhorRiETRESS, 2. . {from proprietor.] A female 
poſſeſſor in her own right; a miſtreſs. wy 
A big-bellied bitch borrowed another bitch's kennel to lay her 
burden in; the propriatreſi demanded poſſeſſion, but the other begged 
her excuſe, 3 L' Eftrange 
PROPRYETY. 3. J [propriets, Fr. proprietas, Lat. 
1. Peculiarity of poſſeſſion ; excluſive right. 
You that have promis'd to yourſelves propriety in love, 
Know women's hearts like ſtraws do move. Sucklings 
Benefit of peace, and vacation for piety, render it neceſſuy 
laws to ſecure propriety. Hanel 
Hail, wedded love ! myſterious law, true ſource 
Of human offspring, ſole propriety 
In Paradiſe ! of all things common elſe. Mile, 
They ſecure propriety and peace. Dryden 
To that we owe not only the ſafety of our perſons and the f.. 
Pricty of our poſſeſſions, but our improvement in the om 1 
5 a ( : | ter. 


earl, 


8 babeſvzre, 
that pro. 


of his own per- 


2. Accuracy; juſtneſs. 7 | 
Common uſe, that is the rule of propriety, affords ſome aid td 
ſettle the fignification of language. Lal. 


Porr, for propped. [from prop.] Suſtained by fone 


Nep. 
See in her cell ſad Eloiſa ſpread, | 
Propt on ſome tomb, a neighbour of the dead. 


Poje, 
To defend; 


* 


To PROPU GN. v. 4. Prepugno, Lat.] 
to vindicate. 5 
Thankfulneſs is our meet tribute to thoſe ſacred champions fir 
propugning of our faith. Hanni. 


PRorUO NATION. n, J. [propugnatio, from projuyt 
Latin. ] Defence, 7 | 
at propu/gnation Is in one man's valour, 
To ſtand the puſh and enmity of thoſe 
This quarrel would excite? Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Cre 
PrRoyu'GNtR, . / [from propugn.] A defender, 
' * "So'zealous propugners are they of their native creed, that the) . 
importunately diligent to inſtruct men in it, and in al the itt 
ſophiſtries for defending it. Government 6 the _— 
PrOPU'LSION, #. J. [ propulfus, Latin.] The adde 
driving forward, 15 
Joy worketh by propulſion of the moiſture of the braln, when 
ſpirits dilate and occupy more room. RY 
The evaneſcent ſolid and fluid will ſcarce differ, and * 
mities of thoſe ſmall canals will by prepz//ion be carried off ui 
Auld continyally, 8 Abu tb net gn Ai 


PRORE. . J [prora, Lat.] The prow; the ſorepaſt 
of the ſhip. A poetical word uſed for a rhyme: 
There no veſſel, with vermilion prore, 72 
| Or bark of traffick, glides from ſhore to ſhore- Lat 
ProOROGA'TION. 5. / [| provegatio, from prom” 
prorogation, French. ] : Alen 
1. Continuance ; ſtate of lengthening out to ® 
time; prolongation, be fate o 
The fullneſs and effluence of man's enjoyments in | 


innocence, might ſeem to leave no place for hope, 5 
farther addition, but only of the provegetion and future — 


| of what already he potletſed, 


1 Interuptios 


NP 


PRO 
eruption of the ſeſſion of parliament by the re- 
| traordinary, if an inferior court ſhould take a 


RY dete ce hands of the high court of parliament, yy,” a 
ma . ; 1 f 79171. 
tote our V. a. [ prorege, Latin; proroger, Fr.] 

fe yeh cares. a Dryden. 

To put off; to delay. | 
2. N My life were better ended by their hate, h Z 

Than death gued, wanting of thy love. Shakeſpeare, 


time. „ authority alone they are aſſembled, and by him 
— 1 — diſſolved, but each houſe may adjourn 


hers ground this diſruption upon their continued or protracted 
It of delivery, whereat, excluding but one a 2 latter 22 
. forcible prorupt ion, anticipates their period of ex- 
no 225 AAA Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
clunoe 


bios ick. adj. [ proſaique, French z preſaicus, from 


at.] Belonging to proſe ; reſembling proſe. 
sch. v. a. | preſcribo, Latin. ] 
To cenſure ca itally; to doom to deſtruction. 
J. Robert Vere, ear of — * the malice of A — 
; and proſcribed. ere 
yu baniſhed he MI hid 10 thee | a 
Thy murder of thy brother, being ſo brib' d, 
And writ him in the liſt of my proſerib'd 
Aſter thy fact. Ben Jonſon, 
Follow d and pointed at by fools and boys, 
But dreaded and proſcrib'd by men of ſenſe. Roſcommon. 


In the year 32 5, 48 is well known, the Arian doctrines were ro- 

J and anathematized in the famous council of Nice, conſiſting 
18 biſhops, very unanimous in their reſolutions, excepting a 
b eeclimants- g Waterland. 
To interdict. Not in uſe. 
* He ſhall be found, - 
And taken or proſcrib'd this happy ground. = Dryden. 
come utterly proſeribe the name of chance, as a word of impious 
ind profane ſignification 3 and indeed, if taken by us in that ſenſe 
in which it was uſed by the heathen, ſo as to. make any thing caſual, 
in relpett of God himſelf, their exception ought juſtly to be ad- 


mitted» South. 
ProsCRI'BER» 1. J. [from preſcribe.] One that dooms 
to deſtructio 


The eee proſeriber had deſcended to us in a more hideous 
form, if the emperor had not taken care to make friends of Virgil 
ind Horace. Ns Dryden. 

Pzoscr1'PTION. u. J. [ proſeriptio, Lat.] Doom to 
death or confiſcation. 
You took his voice who ſhould be prickt to die, 


In our black ſentence and preſcription. Shakeſpeare. 
> Sylla's old troops . | 

Are needy and poor; and have but left t' expect 

From Catiline new bills and new preſcriptions. Ben Jonſon. 


For the title of proſcri; tion or forfeiture, the emperor hath been 
judge and party, and Juſticed himſelf. Bacon. 
Pxoss, 2. / | proſe, French; proſa, Lat.) Language 
not reſtrained to harmonick ſounds or ſet number of 
ſyllables ; diſcourſe not metrical. 


Things unattempted yet in proſe or rhyme. Milton. 


The reformation of 1. was owing to Boccace, who is the | 


fandard of purity in the Italian tongue, though many of his phraſes 

ue become obſolete, Dryden. 

A poet lets you into the knowledge of a device better than a proſe 

witer, as his deſcriptions are often more diffuſe, | Addiſon. 
Proſe men alone tor private ends, 


I thought, forſook their ancient friends. Prior. 
1 will de ill your friend in prof ; 

Eſteem and friendſhip to expreſs, > 

Will not require poetick dreſs. Swift. 


My head and heart thus flowing through my quill, 


Verſe man and proſe man, term me which you will. Pepe. 


7 PRO'SECU'T'E, v. a. [preſeguor, proſecutus, Lat.] 
1, To perſue; to continue endeavours after any thing. 
I am belov'd of beauteous Hermia, | 


Why ſhould not I then proſecute my right? Shakeſpeare. 
I muſt not omit a father's timely care, 
To projecute the means of thy deliverance 5 ' 
By ranſom. Milton's Ago, 08+ 
That which is morally good is to be deſired and proſecuted ; that | 
which is evil is to be avoided. kins. 


He proſecuted this purpoſe with ſtrength of argument and cloſe 


raloning, without incoherent ſallies. Locke. | 


2, Jo continue; to carry on. : 
The {ame reaſons, which induced you to entertain this war, will 


induce you alſo to proſecute the ſame. Hayward. 
All reſolute to proſecute their ire, 7 
Seeking their own and country's cauſe to free. Daniel, 


He infeſted Oxford, which gave them the more reaſon to 8 
the fortifications. .C 


With louder cries 

She preſecutes her griefs, and thus replies. 

. proceed in conſideration or diſquiſition of an) 
thing, | 

Alt labour to proſecute thoſe things, ſo far as they might 

de exemplified in religious and civil actions. Hooker. 

& To perſue by law; to ſue criminally. . 

J To proſecute differs from to perſecute : to perſecute al- 

ways implies ſome cruelty, malignity, or injuſtice ; 


to proſecute, is to proceed by legal meaſures, either | 


vith or without juſt cauſe. 


Proztcu'rION, 1. J. [from proſecute.] 


1. Perſuit ; endeavour to carry on. 
wy offer at the effects of friendſhip, but they do not laſt; 


in the proſecution. 


7 South, 
Their jealouſy of the Britiſh power, as well as their proſecutions 
commerce and purſuits of univerſal monarchy, will fix them in 
t averfions towards us. Addiſon, 


, Suit againſt a man in a criminal cauſe, 
. Parſons at law may know, when they are unfit to communicate 
til they have put a top to their guilt, and when they are fit for 

Pi during their proſecution of it. Kettlewwell, 
MWECUTOR, . J. [from proſecute.] One that car- 
nes on any thing; a perſuer of any purpoſe ; one 

Who perſues another by law in a criminal cauſe. 

"OSELYTE, 3. /. Cage 3 proſelite, French.] A 

convert; one brought over to a new opinion. 

He that ſaw hell in's melancholy dream, 

Scar d from his fins, repented in a fright 

Had he view'd Scotland, had turn'd projelytes Cleaveland. 

en become profeſſors and combatants for thoſe opinions they 
Tue never convinced of, nor projyletts to. Locke. 

| : Where'er you tread, 

Millions of proſelyres behind are led, 
brough growds of new - made converts fill you go. Granville, 


To withhol the ſeſſion of parliament to a diſtant | 
% : gfe She 


rendon. | 


; Dryden. 


are promiſing in the beginning, but they fail, jade, and tire | 


= What numbers of proſelytes inay we not expect? Addiſn. 


0 PRoO'sELYTES. v. 4. 


To convert. A bad word 


Men of this temper eut themſelves off from che opportunities of | 


Þrojelyting others, by averting-them from their company. 
| Government of the Tongue. 
PROSBMINA'TION, . / [ proſemino, proſeminatus, Lat.] 
Propagation by ſeed. | by 
Touching the impoſſbility of the eternal ſucceſſion of men, ani- 
mals or vegetables by natur propagation or proſemination, the rea- 
ſons thereof ſhall be delivered. , Hale. 
Pros0'Dian; mn. J. [from pro/ody.] One killed in 
metre or proſody. Ad. | 
Some have been ſo bad proſedians, as from thence to derive ma- 
lum, becauſe that fruit was the firſt occaſion of evil.  Browon, 
PRO'SODY, 3. /. ¶ preſodie, French; rg. The 
part of _—_— which teaches the ſound and quan- 
tity of ſyllables, and the meaſures of verſe. 


PROSOPOPOE IA. 5. J. [mnewownonuia; projopopte, Fr. 
Perſonification ; figure by which * = Ra 


obo gg | | . 
Theſe reaſons are d raiſed by the i 

ſpeaking to her e v4 | Es Ah ay yr Sr 
PRO'SPECT. 3. / [ preſpectus, Latin.) 

1. View of ſomething diſtant, | 

| Eden and all the coaſt in proſpe® lay. Milton. | 


The Jews being under the economy of immediate revelation; 
might. be ſuppoſed to have had a freer proſpe# into that heaven, 
whence their law deſcended. Decay of Piety. 

It is batter to marry than to burn, ſays St. Paul; a little burning 
felt puſhes us more powerfully, than greater pleaſures in proſpect 
allure, g ' Locke. 

2. Place which affords an extended view. 

Him God beholding from his proſpe# high, 
 Wherein paſt, preſent, future he beholds, 

Thus ſpake. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 

3. Series of objects open to the eye. 

There is a very noble profpe# from this place: on the one fide 
lies a vaſt extent of ſeas, that runs abroad further than the eye can 
reach: juſt oppoſite ſtands the green promontory of Surehtum, and 
on the other fide the whole circuit of the bay of Naples. Addiſon. 

4. Object of view, . 
Man to himſelf 
Is a large profpe&?, rais'd above the level 
Of his low creeping thoughts. 
Preſent, ſad projpe / can he ought deſcry, 

But what affects his melancholy eye; 

The beauties of the ancient fabrick loſt 

In chains of craggy hills, or lengths of dreary coaſt ? 
5. View delineated ; a pictureſque repreſentation of 'a 

landſcape. | | | 

Claude Lorrain, on the contrary, was convinced, that taking 
nature as he found it ſeldom produced beauty; his pictures are a 
compoſition of the various draughts which he previouſly made 
from various beautiful ſcenes and proſpecis. Reynolds, 

6. View into futurity : oppoſed to retraſpect. 
To be king, | 

Stands not within the projpet? of belief, | 
No more than to be Cawdor, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 

To him, who hath a proſpe# of the different ſtate of perfect hap- 
pineſs or miſery, that attends all men after this life, the meaſures 
of good and evil are mightily changed. Locke. 

If there be no preſpect beyond the grave, the inference is right; 

let us eat and drink, for to- morrow we ſhall dle. Loc be. 
Againſt himſelf his gratitude maintain'd, 
By favours paſt, not future proſpe#s gain'd. 
75 nenn to ſomething future. 
Is 


a 


Smitb. 


e a prudent man, as to his temporal eſtate, that lays deſigns | 


only for a day, without any proſpet? to, or proviſion for the re- 
kay Sr ee e . Tilleeſon. 


To PRosPE'CT. v. a. | proſpefur, Latin.] To look | 


forward. T | 
ProsPECT1VE. adj. [from preſpeck.] 
1. Viewing at a diſtance. 7 
2. Acting with foreſight. 


The French king and king of Sweden are eircumſpect, induſ- 
trious and proſpeive too in this affair, 


To PRU'SPER. v. a. [ proſpero, Latin.] To make 
happy ; to favour, 18 | 
Kind gods, forgive 
Me that, and proſper him. 
All things concur to proſper our deſign ; 
All things to proſper any love but mine. 
To PROSPER, v. n, ¶ proſperer, French.] 
1. To be proſperous ; to be ſucceſsful. 5 
Muy word ſhall not return void, but accompliſh that which 1 
pleaſe, and it ſhall proſper in the thing whereto I ſent it. IJſaiab. 
This man encreaſed by little and little, and things > logger with 
him more and more. 8 2 2 Mac. vill. 8. 
Surer to proſper, than pro 3 
Could . 50 us. POTS Milton. 
2. To thrive ; to come forward. | 
All things do proſper beſt, when they are advanced to the better; 
; anurſery of ſtocks ought to be in a more barren ground, than that 
whereunto you remove them, Bacon. 
The plants, which he had ſet, did thrive and proſper” Cooley. 
She viſits how they proſper'd, bud, and bloom. Milton, 


Did. 


That neat kind of acer, whereof violins and muſical inſtruments | 


are made, proſper well in theſe parts, Brown's Travels. 
ProsPERITY. #. J. [proſperitas, Latin; profperits, 
Fr.] Succeſs; attainment of wiſhes ; good fortune. 
Proſperity, in regard of our corrupt inclination to abuſe the bleſ- 
ſings of Almighty God, doth prove a thing dangerous to the ſouls 
of men. Hooker, 
God's juſtice reaps that glory in our calamities, which we robbed 
him of in our proſperity. King Charles. 
Pro'sPEROUS. adj, [ proſperus, Latin.) Succeſsful 
fortunate. | | 
Your good advice, which ſtill hath been both grave 


And proſperous | Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
| 9 to bear proſperous or adverſe. Milton. 
May he find 


A happy paſſage, and a proſp'rous wind. Denham. 

Pro's PEROUSLY. adv. [from proſperous.) Succeſl- 
fully; fortunately. | 
Proſperouſly J have gore and 2 

With bloody paſſage led your wars, even | ; 

The gates of Rome. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 

In 1596, was the ſecond invaſion upon the main territories of 

Spain, proſperoufly atchieved by Robert earl of Eſſex, in conſort 

with the earl of Nottingham. | Bacon. 

Thoſe, who are projperouſly unjuſt, are intitled to panegyrick, 

but afflicted virtue is ſtabbed with reproaches. Dryden, 

Pro'sPEROUSNESS. 2. om proſperous. ] Proſperity. 

ProsPI"C1ENCE: 3. . [from preſpicio, Latin.) The 

act of looking forward. 3 

PROSTEKNA“TION. 3. / [from preſterno, Lat. e- 

jection; depreſſion; ſtate of being caſt down z act of 


caſting down. A word not to be adopted. 


Prior. | 


Cbild. | 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. | 
Dryden. | 


watching, and profternarion of Ipirits. 


PRO 


filled up with fleſh, 
To PRO'STITUTE.: v. 4. [profiituv, Latin; \profti- 


tuer, French. ] | | 
1. To ſell to wickedneſs; to expoſe to crimes for a re · 


ward. It is commonly uſed of women ſold to whore« 
dom by others or themſelves, 


Do hot preftiture thy daughter, to cauſe her to be a whore, 


| a Leviticus, xix. 29. 
Marrying or proftiruting, 8 
Rape or adultery. Miltan's Paradiſe Loft. 
Who ſhall prevail with them to do that themſelves which they 
beg of God, to ſpare his people and his heritage, to proſtitute them 
no more to their own ſiniſter deſigns ? ecay of Piety. 
Atfections, conſecrated to children, huſbands, and parents, are 
| Vilely proftituted and thrown away upon a hand at loo. Addiſon, 
2. To expole upon vile terms. N 
It were unfit, that ſo excellent and glorious a reward, as the goſ- 
pel promiſes, ſhould ſtoop down like fruit upon a full laden bough, 


to be plucked by every idle and wanton hand, that heaven ſhould be 
p Proftituted to ſlothful men. Tillotſon. 
RO 


STITUTE, adj. [ proftitutus, Latin. 
nk ſold to infamy or wickedneſs ; 
om. 


Vicious for 
Id to whore · 


Their common loves, a lewd abandon'd pack 
By ſloth corrupted, by diſorder fed, 
Made bold by want, and proflitute for bread. Prior. 
Pro'sT1TUTE. . /. [from the verb.] 
At fulſome bawdry they rejoĩce 
Baſe proflitut ! thus lob theu wile thy bread. 
Nohureling ſhe, no proftitute to praiſe. 
2. [ Proſtibulum, Latin.] A publick ſtrumpet, 
From every point they come, | . | 
Then dread no dearth of proftitutes at Rome. Dryden. 
ProsTITU"TION. 3. J. . | preſtitution, French z from 
proflitute.] EC | 
1. 2 act of ſetting to ſale; the ſtate of being ſet to 
ale, : 
2. The'life of a publick trumpet. _ | 
An infamous woman, having paſled her youth in a moſt ſhame- 
leſs ſtate of preſtitution, now gains her livelihood by ſeducing others» 
; q Addiſon's d pectator. 
PROSTRA'TE. adj. [ proftratus, Latin. The accent 
was formerly on the firſt ſyllable, Sidney and Spen/er 


Dryden. 
7 : 


ſeem to differ, ] 
1. Lying at length. 8 
ht, Once I ſaw with dread oppreſſed 
Her whom 1 dread ; ſo that with proftrate lying, 
Her length the earth in love's chief cloathing dreſſed. Sidney. 


3- Thrown down in humbleſt adoration, ; | 
The warning ſound was no ſooner heard, but the churches were. 
filled, the pavement covered with bodies proftrate, and waſhed with 


tears of devout joy. Hookers 
Let us to the place 3: 
Repairing where he judg'd us, profrate fall 
Before him reverent z and there confeſi 2 
Humbly our faults, and pardon beg. Millan. 


While proftrare here in humble grief I lle, 
Kind virtuous drops juſt gath'ring in my eye. Pepe. 
To PRoSTRA“TTEH. v. a. Ge tus, Lat.) This was 
accented anciently on the firſt ſyllable, 
1, To lay flat; to throw . | 


In the ſtreets many they ſlew, and fired divers places, eee. 
two pariſhes almoſt entirely. Hay ware 
A ſtorm that all things doth ali 
Finding a treę alone all comfortleſs, | . 
Beats on it ſtrongly, it to ruinate. Spenſer. 
Stake and bind up your weakeſt plants againſt the winds, before 
they come too flercely, and in a moment preſtrate a whole year's 


labour. Evelyn's Kalendar. 
The drops falling thieker, faſter, and with greater force, beating 
down the fruit from the trees, preſtrating and laying corn 
in the fields, oodwward's Natural Hiftorys 
2. [Se proſterner, Fr.] To throw down in adoration, 


and as often in the night. Duppa, 


PROSTRA'TION. 2. J [ ere Fr. from proftrate,] 
1. The act of falling down in adoration. 
| Nor is enly a reſol 
my unto knowledge, but any confident adherence unto authority. 
; Brown's Vulgar Frrourt. 
The worſhip of the gods had been kept up in temples, with 
altars, images, ſacrifices, hymns and proſftrations. |. Stilling fleets 
The truths, they had ſubſcribed to in ſpeculation, they reverſed - 
by a brutiſh ſenſeleſs devotion, managed with a greater prefiration of: 
reaſon than of body. | South. 
2. Dejection; depreſſion. | 
A ſudden preftration of ſtrength or weakneſs attends this * 
a uf bnet. 
ProsTY'LE, #. J. [ profiyle, French z mgirvae-.] A 
building that has only pillars in the front, Dic. 
ProOsY"LLOGISM. 1. /. | pro and A CES 
A proſyllogiſm is when two or more tyllogiſms are ſo connected 
together, that the concluſion of the former is the major or the 
minor of the following. | Wattis 
ProTA's18. #./. [ protaſe, French; mewracy.] 
1. A maxim or propoſition. - ** 
2. In the ancient drama, the firſt part of = comedy or 
tragedy that explains the argument of the piece. Did. 


Prora Tick. adj. [ protatigue, French; wgorarng;,] 
Previous. | n 
There are protatick perſons in the ancients, whorn they uſe in 


their plays to hear or give the relation, Dryden, 


To PROTE'CT. v. 2. protectus, Latin; þ oteger, Fr.] 
To defend; to ety om evil; to eld. 
b e . R 
Had virtuous uncles to protec his grace. Shakeſpeares 
Leave not the faithful fide, 
That gave thee being, ill ſhades thee and — Milton, 
Full in the mid of his own ſtrength he | * 


Stretching his brawny arms and leafy hands, 
His ſhade pretecti the plains. 


dens . 
ProTE'cT1ON. 2. / [ protection, French; from 0. 
1. Defence; ſhelter evil. SS . 


d 


Pain Interrupts the ture of ulcers, — fired op» fever, 

sT ET HIS. . J. [ver.] In ſurgery, that which | 

fills up what is wanting, as when fiſtulous ulcers are 
Dia. x 


1. A hireling; a — xt ohe who is ſet to ſale. 


Before fair Britomart ſhe fell preſtrate. Spen/ers 
He heard the weſtern lords would undermine : © 
His city's wall, and lay his tow'rs preſtrate. Fairfax, 
Groveling and proſtrate on yon lake of fire. ultons 
2. Lying at mercy. | 4 
| gracious on thy p thrall, Shakeſpeares 
6 1 8 a | 5 81 0 
ur ate boſomes forc't w yers to | 
If anf tofoitable right, or boone 1 | 54 
Of other nature, ſuch as have bin wontie „ 
By laws of other houſes, thou wilt give. * Chapman, 


Some have proftrated themſelves an hundred times in the day, 


preſtration unto antiquity, a powerful ene- 


#4 


i 
h 
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Por ATV. adj. [from protet.) Defenſive ; ſhel- 


1. To prove; to ſhow; to give evidence of. Not 


PRO 


Drive tow'rd Dover, friend, where thou ſhalt meet | 


Both welcome and protettion. Shakeſpeare's King Lem. 
If the weak might 15 rotettion from the mighty, they could 
not with juſtice lament their condition. Swift. 
„A paſſport ; exemption from being moleſted : as, be 
2 port , p. | 
5 a protection during the rebellion, 


The law of the empire 1s my protection. Kettlenwell. 


tering- | 
The ſtately ſailing ſwan guards his oſler ille, 
Prote#tive of his young» | Thomſon. 
Porte rok, n. J. [ protecteur, French; from protezt. | 
1. Defender; ſhelterer;z ſupporter z one who ſhields 
from evil or oppreſſion ; guardian, 
Hither th oppreſſed ſhall hencefogth reſort, 
uſtice to crave, and ſuccour at your court; 
And then your highneſs, not for our's alone, 
hut for the world's procettor ſhall be known. Waller, 
The king of Spain, who is prote#or of the commonwealth, 
received information from the great duke, Addiſon. 
2. An ollicer, who had heretofore the care of the king- 
dom in the king's minority. | 
Is it concluded, he ſhall be protector P 
welt is determin'd, not concluded yet. Shakeſpeare. 
ProtR'cranss, mn, /. [protedirice, French; from pro- 
4 A woman that protects. 
All things ſhould be guided by her direction, as the ſovereign 
patroneſs and pre of the enterprize. | Bacon. 
Behold thoſe arts with a propitious eye, | 
That ſuppllant to their great protechreſ fly. Addiſon. 
Jo Port ND. . a, [ protendo, Latin. ] To hold out; 
to ſtretch forth, | 
All ſtood with their protended ſpears prepar'd, Dryden. 
With his protended lance he makes defence, Dryden. 
ProTi'rviry. . J [ protervitar, Lat.] Peeviſhneſe; 
petulance. 8 80 
To PRO TEST. v. . [ proteſter, Latin ; protefer, Fr.] 
To give a ſolemn declaration of opinion or reſo- 
lution, 
Here's the twin brother of thy letter; but let thine inherit firſt, 
for, 1 rote, mine never ſhall. Shakeſpeare. 
'The peaking cornuto comes in the inſtant, after we had proceted 
and ſpoke the prologue of our comedy. Shakeſprarts 


1 have long lov'd' berg and I proreft to you, beſtowed much on | 


her j followed her with a doating obſervance, Shakeſpeare. 
He provefty againſt your votes, and ſwears | | 
He'll not be try d by any but his peers, Denham. 


The conſcience has power to diſapprove and to proteft againit the 
'exorbitances of the paſſions, : South, 


To Phorifir, „. a. ' 


uſed. 
Many unſought youths, that even now 
Proteſt their firit of manhood, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
2. To call as a witnel(s, | 
: Fiercely _ oppas'd 
My journey range, with clamorous uproar, 
Protefting tate ſupreme. 7 Milton. 
Pao“ T. . / [from the verb.] A ſolemn declara- 
tion of opinion commonly againſt ſomething : as, the 
lords publiſhed a proreſf. 
Pro'TusTANT. adj, (from prog.] Belonging to pro- 
teſlants. 
* Since the ſpreading of the pretgunt religion, ſeveral nations are 
recovered out of their ignorance. Addiſon, 
PrO'TkSTANT. n. /. [ proteflant, French; from pre- 
teſt.) One of thoſe who adhere to them, who, at 


the beginning of the reformation, proteſted againſt | 


the errours of the church of Rome. 


"This is the firſt example of any proteſtant ſuhjecte that have taken | 


up arms againſt their king a proteflante King Charles. 


Phoviatra ron, a. % * ation, French; from 


proteft.) A ſolema declaration of reſolution, fact, 
or opinion, | 
He maketh proteftation to them of Corinth, that the goſpel did, 
not by other means prevail with them, than with others the ſame 
taught by the ret of che apoſtles. Hooker. 
But to your þroteflation z let me hear 
What you protefs, Shakeſpeare's Winters Tale. 
If the lords of the council iſſund owt any order againſt them, ſome 
nobleman publiſhed a prozghtation againkt its Clas endon. 
I fimiled at the folemn .proteftation of the poet in the firſt 
that he believes neither in the fates or deſtinies. Addilons 
PxoTx'sTkR, #./. [from prete/t.] One who proteſts ; 
one who utters a lolemn declaration, 
Did 1 uſe 
To ſtale with ordinary oaths my love 
To every new protgfter ? Shakeſpeare's Jullus C ſur. 
What it he were one of the lateſt procgfters agalnſt popery? and 
but one among many, that ſet about the fame work? Atrer bur ir 
PROTHO'NOTARY. . /. Lorne, French ; pro- 
tovetarivy, Latin] The head regiſter, | 


Sallgnlacus, the pope's prothenctary, denies the Nublans protelling | 


of obedience to the biſhop of Rome. Ar erte. 


PROTHONO VARISHUP, . [ from prothonctary.] The 
oflice or dignity of the principal regiſter, 
Me had the ru,“ of the chancery. 


eee, from sere and e.]! The original 


* of any writing. | 
\n original is led the protecef, or feriptura matrix 3 and if the | 


bee, which it the root and foundation of the inſtrument, docs 
not appear, the Inftrument is nat valld. ige. 
ProYOMA kivk, a. /. [veore and wag] The firlt 
martyr, A term applied to St. Stephen, 
Parr. n. / [nor and wal] Original ; 
thing firſt formed as a copy to be followed afterwards. 
"he confurnption was the primitive difeale, which put a period to 
vu! ai, Adam and Eve. Harveys 
Pao'roryrs, n. /; [ protetype, French z virus 
The yy of a copy z exemplar z archetype, 
[| 


Man is the provieype of all exact lyrantetry, "Worm. 
"The age and proturype were two diſtin things; and therefore 
h belunged by the exemplar could not be attiibured to the Image. 


7 PROTRA'CT, v. a. rr Lat.] To draw 
dun . to lengthenz to ſpin to length. 


| To PRoOrRU DE, v. u. 


7 PROTU'BERATE. v. . 


page, 


Carco. | 


Pao'roco, e [ provetel, Dutch z protecele, French ; | 


th. 


Stidling fleet, | 


PR'O 


PrOTRA'CTER., . /. [from protra@.] 


1. One who draws out any thing to tedious length. 
2. A mathematical inſtrument for taking and meaſur- 
ing angles. | 


drawing to length. 


Thoſe delays | 
And long protration, which he muſt endure, : 
Betrays the opportunity. | Daniel. 
As to the fabulous protractiont of the age of the world by the 
Egyptians, they are uncertain idle traditions. Hale. 


paorR ACTIVE. adj. {from protra@.] Dilatory; de- 
laying; ſpinning to length. 

CDG 4 Our 9 are 6. elſe 

But the protraftive tryals of great Jove, 

To find king conſtancy in — Shakeſpeare, 

He ſuffered their protra#tive arts, ; 

And ſtrove by mildneſs to reduce their hearts. wo ova 
ProTRE'PTICAL. adj. [mydguning;,] Hortatory ; ſuaſory. 
The means uſed are partly didactical and ' protrepricalz demon- 
ſtrating the truths of the goſpel, and then urging the profeſſors to be 
ſtedfaſt in the faith; and beware of infidelity. Ward on Infidelity. 
To PROTRU'DE. v. 4. [ protrude, Latin.) To thruſt 
forward, 

When the ſtomach has performed its office upon the food, it pro- 
trudes it into the guts, by whoſe periftaltick motion it is gently con- 
veyed along, Locke. 

'They were not left, upon the ſea's being protruded forwards, and 
conſtrained to fall off from certain coaſts by the mud or earth, which 
is diſcharged into it by rivers, | Woodward. 

His left arm extended, and fore-finger protruded. Garlick. 
To thruſt itſelf forward. 

If the ſpirits be not merely detained, but protrude a little, and 
that motion be confuſed, there followeth putretaQion. Bacon, 
ProTRU'S10N. #./. [ protruſus, Latin.] The act of 

thruſting forward; thruſt ; puſh! 

To conceive this in bodies inflexible, and without all protruſion 
of parts, were to expect a race from Hercules his pillars. Brown. 

One can have the idea of one body moved, whilſt others are at 
reſt; then the place it deſerted, gives us the idea of pure ſpace 
without ſolidity, whereinto another body may enter, without either 
reſiſtance or protruſion of any thing. Locle. 
PRoTU"BERANCE, 2. /. | protubero, Lat.] Something 
ſwelling above the reſt ; prominence; tumour, 

Ik the world were eternal, by the continual fall and wearing of 

waters, all the protuberances of the earth would infinite ages ſince 

have been levelled, and the ſuperficies of the earth rendered plain. 
Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Mountains ſeem but ſo many wens and unnatural protuberances 
upon the face of the earth. More. 
PROTU“BERANT. adj. from protuberate.] Swelling ; 
prominent. | 

One man's eyes are more protuberant and fwelling out, another's 
more ſunk and depreſſed. Glamnville's Scepſis. 

Though the eye ſeems round, in reality the iris is protuberant 
above the white, elſe the eye could not have admitted a whole 


hemiſphere at one view. Ray. 
protubero, Lat.] To 
ſwell forward; to ſwell out beyond the parts ad- 


jacent. | 

If the navel protuberates, make a ſmall puncture with a lancet 
through the (kin, and the waters will be veided without any danger 
of a hernia ſucceeding. | Sharp's Surgery. 
PROUD. adj. [pnube, or pnux, Saxon. ] 

1. Too much pleaſed with himſelf. 


ſult wit others, though of inferior capacity». Watts. 


If thou beeſt provd, be moſt inſtant in praying for humility, 


Fortune, that, with malicious joy, 

Does man her ſlave oppreſs, | 
Proud of her office to deſtroy, 

1s ſeldom pleas d to bleſs. Dryden's Horace. 
In vain of pompous chaſtity you're prend, 

Virtue's adultery af the tongue, when loud. Dryden. 
High as the mother. of the gods in place, 

And prowd, like her, of an immortal race. Dryden. 


If it were a virtue in a woman to be proud and vain in herſelf, 
we could hardly take better means to raiſe this paſſion in her, than 


3. Arrogant; haughty ; impatient. 


The patient in ſpirit is better than the proud in ſpirits Fcclus. 
A toe ſo proud will not the weaker ſeek, Milton. 
Proud Sparta with their wheels reſounds. Pepe. 
4. Daring ; prefumptuous. | 
By his underſtanding he ſmiteth through the proud. Job. 
The blood foretold the giant's fall, 
By this provd palmer's hand. Drayton. 


The proud attempt thou haſt repell'd. uton, 
5. Lofty of mien; grand of perſon. 

He like a proud ſteed rein'd, went haugbty on. Milton. 
6. Grand; lofty ; ſplendid z magnificent. 
of Peru, then called Coya, as that of Mexico, then named Tyram- 
bel, were mighty and preud kingdoms in as ſhipping and riches. 


acon's New Atlantis. 
Storms of ſtones from the proud temple's height 


8. Salacious ; eager for the male, 
That camphire begets in men an impotency unto venery, obſer- 
vation will hardly confirm, and we have found it fail in cocks and 
hens, which was a more favourable tryal than that of Scaliger, 
when he gave it unto a bitch that was proud. Brown's Yulg. Err. 
9. de. Saxon, is 8 Fungous ; exuberant. 
n the veſſels are too lax, and do not ſufficiently reſiſt the 

influx of the liquid, that begets-a fungus or proved fleſh. Ar but bnot. 
This eminence is compoled of little points, called fungus or prend 


. | Sharp's S . 
PROU HY. adv. from proud. ] OY 
1. Arrogantly ; oftentatiouſly ; in a proud manner. 


| He bears Himel more 
| Even to m „ than 1 thought he would, Shakeſpeare. 
Ancus follows with a fawning air 
But vain within, and po 0 Dryden. 
Proudly he marches on, and void of fear; 
Vain inſolence. Addijon. 
2. With loftineſs of mien. 
The ſwan 


Between her white wings mantling proudly rows. Milton, 
To Phova. v. a. | probe, Latin; premver, French. 
1, Toevince; to ſhow by argument or teſtimony, 
8 Let the mou found i 
none appear perſon 

Thy belnous, LY * —4 treaſons, 
FRN $ . 


Where can they get vituals to ſupport loch a multitude, if we 
do but pr the war ? Koller. 
thrives this woman to her ſmack 
wie e e could he to long prom? Ns (beech. Shateſpeere, 
Porst. „% [from the verb.] Tedious conti- 
QUance, 
Since 1 dd leave the preſence of 
long weary days — 8 
And many nights, that ſlowly em d to move 
ke 1 lad pretract until morn, ee. 


So doth their compar d this day ſhall prove, Iten. 


PROoTRACTION. #. . [from protra8.) The act of 


The proudeft admirer of his own parts might find it uſeful to con- 
2. Elated ; valuing himſelf : with of before the object. 


thoſe that ate now uſed in their education. Law. 


So much is true, that the ſaid country of Atlantis, as well as that | 


Pour down, and on our batter'd helms alight, Dryden. 
The palace built by Picus vaſt and proud, 
Supported by a hundred pillars too. Dryden. | 
7. Oltentatious ; ſpecious ; grand. 
better brook the loſs of brittle life, 
Than thoſe proud titles thou haft won of mo. = Shakeſpeare. | 


: 
* 
A 


4 


| 


* 


2. To try; to bring to the teſt. 


3. To experience. | Sandy, 


4. To endure; to try by ſuffering 


To Prove. v. . | Dan 


2. To be found by experience. D'3da, 


4. To be found in the event. Baan. 


PROVEDITOR. |] n. /. | proveditore, ma, One who 
PrRoveDORE, 


PRO'VENDER. 2. /. | provande, Dutch; provends, Fr.] 


_ Good provender labouring horſes would have, Tuſſr. 


2. A word; a by-word; name or obſervation com- 


ToPro'vens. v. a. [from the noun, Not a good word. 
2. To provide with a proverb. 


PrOvE'RBIAL. adj, ¶ proverbial, Fr. from prover 


* „ 
P | R O 
* 


Smile on me; and 1 wilt prove, 
Wonder is ſhorter liv'd than love, 


If it prove any thing, it can ay 4 6a againſt our 


Wilke 
the .affignment of dominion to the 


In (pine of Luther's declarations he will prov the ten — 


L 

75 

. Wilt thou thy idle rage by reaſon þ : 
Or ſpeak thoſe thoughts, which have no —— to mow) 


Thy overprailing leaves in doubt 
The virtue of that fruit, in thee fir prov'd, 


or . Mit, 
Delay not the preſent, but v2c0Utering, 
Filling the air with ſwords advanc'd, and darts, | 
We prove this very hour. „Sbabeſ EY 
Could ſenfe make Marius fit unbound, wats Corielanu, 


The cruel lancing of the knotty gout ? e 

Well I deſerv'd Evadne's ſcorn to prove, Davie, 
That to ambition facrific'd my love. 

Let him in arms the pow'r of Turnus prove. Walk, 


And learn to fear whom he diſdains to love. 


1. To make tryal. 
Children prove, whether they can rub upon 
hand, and pat upon the forehead with 8 wet with * 
The ſons prepare Ban. 
Meeting like winds broke looſe upon the main, 
To prove by arms whoſe fate it was to reign, 


Prove true, imagination; oh, et 
That I, dear brother, be now a Lo NG Stab. 
All eſculent and garden herbs, fet upon the tops of füllen 
prove more medicinal, though leſs eſculent, 5 wal 
3. To ſucceed, an. 


If the experiment proved not, it might be 
beaſts were not killed fr the due time, , pretended, that th 


The fair bloflom hangs the head 
Sideways, as on a dying bed, 
And thoſe pearls of dew the wears, 
Prove to be preſaging tears. Mi 
The beavties which adorn'd that age, ' 1 
The ſhining ſubjects of his rage; 
Hoping they ſhould immortal prove, 
Rewarded with ſucceſs in love. 


When the inflammation ends in a gangrene, the caſe proves LY 


Property, you ſee it alter, Abbutina, 


Or in a mortgage prove a lawyer's ſhare, | 
Or in a jointure vaniſh from the heir. P 


PRO'VEABLE. adj. [from prove.) That may be procl. 


undertakes to procure ſupplies for . 
an army. 


The Jews, in thoſe ages, had the office of te Frind, 


Dry food for brutes ; hay and corn, 


I do appoint him ſtore of provender ; | 
It is a creature that I teach to fight. Shakeſpeare, 
Many a duteous and knee. crooking knave 
Wears out his time, much like his maſter's aſs, 
For nought but provender. + Shakeſpeare's Otbell. 
Whene'er he chanc'd his hands to lay 
On magazines of corn or hay, 
Gold ready coin'd appear'd, inſtead | 
Of paultry provender and bread. Swiſb r Miſcellanies 
For a fortnight before you kill them, feed them with hay or other 
rovender. Mortimer, 


PRO VERB. . / [ proverbe, Fr. proverbiam, Latin.] 


I. A ſhort ſentence frequently repeated by the people; 
A ſaw ;z an adage, | 
The ſum of his whole book of proverbs is an exhortation to the 
ſtudy of this practick wiſdom. Decay of Pich. 
It is in praiſe and commendation of men, as it is in gettings and 
ains ; for the proverb is true, that light gains make heavy purles; 
r light gains come thick, whereas great come but now and then, 


Bacon's Ai. 
The proverb ſays of the Oenoeſe, that they have a ſea without 
fiſh, land without trees, and men without faith, Adiſa. 


monly received or uttered. 


Thou haſt delivered us for a ſpoil, and a proverb of 1 
„Ul. 4. 


1. To mention in a proverb. 
Am I not ſung and preverb'd for a fool 
In ev'ry ſtreet; do they not ſay, how well ; 
Are come upon him his deſerts ? Milten's Agmiſt 

Let wantons, light of heart, 

Tickle the ſenſeleſs ruſhes with their heels: 
For I am proverb'd with a grandfire phrale ; A 
I'll be a candle-holder and look on. yy 


J 
1. Mentioned in a proverb. ö : 
In caſe of exceſles, I take the German proverbial cure, by a hair 
of the ſame beaſt, to be the woyſt in the world ; and the beſt, the 
monks diet, to eat till you are ſick, and faſt till you are well again» 
| Temple's Miſceilanide 
2. Reſembling a N ſuitable to a proverb. 
This river's head being unknown, and drawn to 4 
obſcurity, the opinion became without bounds. Ius. 


3. Compriſed in a proverb. 


Moral ſentences and proverbial ſpeeches are numerous in thi 2 


Prove "RBIALLY. adv. [from proverbial. In a pro- 


verb. 
f . . (ca 
It is proverbially ſaid, formice ſus bilis Ineſt, habet & w. 
i hereas theſe hath not diſcovered in inie&t» 
plenem j whereas theſe parts anatomy * e Tres 


To PROVIDE. v. a. [ provides, Latin. ] 


1. To procure beforehand z to get ready; to pop 
God will rovide himſelf a lamb for a burnt-offering» Goof 
Provide out of all, able men that fear God. Badu, wy” — 

He happier ſeat provides for us. the 
2. To furniſh; to ſupply : with of or with before 
thing provided. 
Part incentive reed | * 
Provide, pernicious with one touch to fire. ＋ 
To make experiments of gold, be provided ef a 8 
ſnow, a good large vault under ground, and a deep well 
The king forthwith him of a guard, | I, 
A thouſand archers daily to attend. 
If T have really drawn a 
artiſt provide himſelf of u dee 
ſet the figure on its legs, and ih. 


With large expence and «vith a pompous traln 
Provider as to viſit France or Spain» Doi: 


ms —— = 


| Or infamous for plunder'd provinces. | . 
mare the monaſteries were granted away, the pariſhes were left | 2, The proper office or buſineſs of any one. 5 
— or very meanly previded of any 8 e fit for honour's tougheſt taſk ; In 

| q "_ or ever yet found fooling was my province. ocway. 

"vey were of good birth, and ſuch who, although inheriting |. Nor can 1 alone ſuſtain this day's bene. | . 

pe nt yet happened to be well educated, and . . thine, een 10 — — au; More 
Fe bens: u make a conditional limitation Congo Foy try Cor 22 

3. Paolo againſt. To take meaſures for coun- | True freedom. | Dryden's Perfius. 

* * ing or eſcaping any ill. 0 wornan's province is to be careful in her @conomy, and 
te ity of brutes in defending themſelves, againſt the aſte in her on. ; Tatler, 

Saga : Ache weathery and 55 for their young» Hale. | 3+ A region; a war. 
jclemen inſtru ring ant, 1 er many a trace 
e — ch e Fg of when | Dryden. Of heav'n they march'd, and many a province wide. Milton. 
grant Ce were provided again by laws, =Arbuthnor. Their underſtandings are cooped- up in narrow bounds z ſb that 
7, Prov pe for. o care r es they never look abroad into other 8 of the 2 world. 
a ch will continue, arg above all to uphold their ettt's Improvement of the Mind. 
States . ew * He has cauſed fortified towns and rovinces 
aner regard of religian, and to provide for = * area which had been conquered long before. 1 895 ve 1 
A FE... OR” Tr Provr'nclaL. adj. [ provincial, Fr. from province.) 
Shall all be very well provided fer. Shakeſpeare. | 1. Relating to à province; belonging to a province. 
ident man provides for the future. Raleigh. The duke dare not more ſtretch 
4 Fin arbitrary bounty's undeny'd 3, This Anger of mine, than he dare rack. bis own 3 
ve reverſions, and for heirs provides Garth. His ſubject am I not, nor here provinci | 
1 give ſe , , » nor here provincial, Sbaleſpcare. 
He will have many dependents, whoſe wants he cannot . 2. Den. to the principal country. | 
; Addiſon, ome have delivered the poli ir 

ono that. [This is the form of an adverbial ex-] even Ae RET nen beſt op 72 
* fon, and the French number peur ven us among | 3. Not of the mother country ; rude; un poliſhed. 

F cir conjunctions z it is however the participle of the They build and treat with ſuch magnificence, 0 8 
* 4, uſed as the Latin, audito bee fieri.] | That, like th' ambitious monarchs of the aye, 


ſpon theſe terms; this ſtipulation being made. 
if 1 come off, the your jewel, this your jewel, and my gold are 
yours; provided 1 have your commendation | 
LN Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
1 take your offer, and will li ve with you 
Provided that you do do outragete 2 — 
Provided that he ſet up his reſolution, not to let himſ down 
below the dignity of a wiſe man, ; L'E anke. 
Pio vid EN F n. J. [ providence, French; providen- 
ia, Latin.) Ray 
| Foreſight - timely care; forecaſt; the act of pro- 
ding. Vat ; 
le, which as by their juſtice and providence give 
gn Agee ro their neighbours to annoy them; fo are 
they not ſtirred with falſe praiſe to trouble others quiet. Sidvey- 
Providence for war is the beſt preveotian of it. Bacon. 
An eſtabliſhed character ſpreads the influence of ſuch as move in 
a high ſphere, on all around; it reaches farther thun their own care 
und providence can do. - Atterbury. 
1, The care of God over created beings ; divine ſu- 
perintendence. | 
This appointeth unto them their kinds of working, the diſpoſi- 
non whereof, in the purity of God's own knowledge, is — 
evidence. a er. 
u it not an evident ſign of his wonderful providence over us, when 
that food of eternal life, -upon the utter want whereof our endleſs 
letruction enſueth, is prepared and always ſet in ſuch a regdineſs ? 


Eternal providence exceeding thought, . 

Where none can make herſelf a way. Spenſer 
Providence is an intellectual knowledge, both * cating 
fr, and ordering all things, and dath not only behold all paſt, all 
preſent, and all to come.z but is the cauſe of ſo being _ 
prſcicn ce is not. ; Rule . 

The world was all before them, where to chuſe 
Their place of reſt, .and providence their guide. | Milton. 


Though the providence of God doth Iffer many particular 
churches to ceaſe, yet the promiſe of the ſame God will never per- 
nit chat all of them at once ſhall periſh. | | Pearſon. 

They could not move me from my ſettled faith in God and his 
providence, a | Mors Divine Dialogues, 

. Prudence ; frugality ; reaſonable and moderate care 
49 LEAD cp 
y thrift my ſinking fortune to repair, f 
Though late, yet is at laſt become my care; 
My heart ſhall be my own, my vaſt expence 
Reduc'd to baunds, by timely providence. Dryden. 
Pro'vipenT. adj. [ providens, Latin. ] Forecaſting 
cautious ; prudent with reſpect to futurity. 
Iſaw your brother, 
Moſt provident in peril, bind himſelf 
To a ſtrong maſt. that liv'd upon the ſea. N 
We ourſelves account ſuch a man for p/ evident, as remembering 


2 
3 


things paſt, and obſerving things preſent, can, by judgment, and 
hn the one with the other, provide for the future. Raleigh. 
Firſt crept | 
The parſimonious emmet, provident 
future. Milton. 
Orange, with youth, experience has, 
In aQtion young, in council old ; 
Orange is what Auguſtus was, 
Brave, wary, provident, and bold. Waller. 


Avery proſperous people, fluſhed with grent ſucceſſes, are ſeldom 
fo pious, ſo humble, ſo juſt, or ſo provident, as to perpetuate their 
happineſs, 6 25 Atterbury. 
Provine'n TIAL. adj. [from providence.] Effe ted by 
providence; referrible to providence. | 
What a confuſion would it bring upon mankind, if thoſe, unſa- 
tied with the providential diſtribution of heats and colds, might 
take the government Into their own hands ? 
The lilies grow, and the ravens are fed, according to the courſe 


of nature, and yet they are made arguments of providence, nor are This provi 


Burnet. | 


theſe things leſs providential, becauſe regular. 


fr. 
; T 'wi than only to ex- 
The ſcorched earth, were it not for this remarkably prevident ia / Some will allow the church no further , 
contrivance of things, would havebeen uninhabitable. J/eodward. | hort, and this but with 2 een that it extends not to 2 
| This thin, this ſoft contexture of the air, 3 themſelves too 5 ho viſed. | 
Shows the wiſe author's providential care. Blackmore. | _ ou 1 pun — | | 
ry NTIALLY, @dv, [from providential.] By | That 7 at our own charge, han ranſom falt. 
e care of providence. His brother-in-law. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


Erery animal is providentially directed to the 
Ky ns P ; Roy of he Creation. 
| t happened, very providentially to the honour riſtian re- 
ligion, that it did not take ap in the dark illiterate 


for my more free en- 


Shakeſpeare. | 5 


uſe of its proper 


Greece, Italy and Sicily were divided into commonwealth, till 
ſwallowed up, and made provinces by Rome. n 


See them broke with tolle, or ſunk in eaſe, 


They give the law to our provincial tage. 

A country ſquire havin 
tongue, which is neither a f 
marry a caſt wench. 
His mien was aukward; graces he had none; 
Provincial were his notions and his tane. Harte. 
4. Belonging only to an archbiſhop's juriſdiftion ; not 


Dryden. 
only the provincial accent upon his 
ault, nor in his power to remedy, muſt 
Swift, 


ecumenical, | 
A law made in a provincial ſynod, is properly termed a cia / 
conſtitution, 2 arergen. 
PRO VINCI AT. #. /. [ provincial, French; from pro- 
vince.] A ſpiritual governor. 
Valignanus was provincial of the Jeſuits in the Indies. Still, 


To PROvI'NCIATE. v. 4. {from province.] To turn 
to a province. A word not in uſe, | 
When there was a deſign to provinciate the whole r 
Druina, though offered a canton, would not accept of lt. Howel. 
To Prxovi'ns. wv. . [provigner, Fr.] To lay a ſtock 


or branch of a vine in the ground to take root for 
more encreaſe. | | 


PROVISION, . J [ provifien, Fr. provifie, Latin. 
1. The act of providing beforehand. 25 ] 
Kalander knew, that 

and thrift the fewel of 


2. Meaſures taken beforehand. 


Five days we do allot thee or promiſes, 
To ſhield thee from diſaſters of the world. Shakeſpeare. 
He preſerved all points of humanity, in taking order and mak- 
ing e er for the relief of ſtrangers diſtreſſed. Bacon. 
The prudent part is to propoſe remedies for the preſent evils, and 
| proviſions againſt future events. 4 
Religion lays the ſtricteſt obligations upon men, to make the 
proviſion for their comfortable ſubſiſtence in this world, and their 
ſalvation in the next. | Tillotſon. 
3. Accumulation of ſtores beforehand ; ſock collected. 
Eaton he IIS 
as any 4. 
In ſuch abundance lies our choice, 
As leaves a greater ſtore of fruit untouch d, 

Still hanging incorruptible, till men ; 
Grow up to their proviſion. Milton. 
David, after he had made ſuch vaſt proviſioe,of materials for the 

temple, yet becauſe he had dipt his hands in blood, was not per- 


Under whoſe chin nature hath faſtened alittle bag, which ſhe 
hath alſo taught him touſe as a ſtore-houſe z for in this having filled 
his belly, he preſerveth the remnant of his proviſion. eylyn. 

5. Terms ſettled ; care taken. | 
This law was only to reform the degenerate Engliſh, but there 
was no care taken for the reformation of the mere Iriſh, no ordi- 
- nance, no proviſien.made for the aboliſhing of their barbarous cuſ- 
toms. i Davies on Ireland. 
PRrovi's1ONAL. adj. [ proviſionel, French; from provi- 
en.] Temporarily eſtabliſhed ; provided for pre- 
ſent need. 
The commenda ſemeſtris out of a natural equity, that, in 
the time of the patron's reſpite given him to preſent, the church 
ſhould not be without a proviſional paſtor, | Ayliffe. 
| Provi's10NALLY. adv. [from proviſional.) By way o 
| proviſion, 10 5 
The abbot of St. Martin was born, Was baptized, and declared a 
man proviſionally, till time ſhould ſhow what he would prove, na- 
ture had moulded him ſo untowardly. Locke. 


PROPI'SO. 2. /. [Latin : as, proviſo rem ita /e habi- 


L'Eftrange, | dire M.] Stipulation ; caution ; proviſional con- 


dition, 
6 is needful, that* the ſheriff may not have 2 li 


power : the marſhal hath. ; 


Provoca'TriON. 2. . [ provecatio, Latin; provecation, 
French. ] 1 805 


Temple. 


3. To cauſe 3 to promote. 


—U— —ę— 


| the fever began a little to 
by 


5. To induce by motive; to mave; to incite. 
| the face of nature hath provoked men to think of, 


is the of hoſpitality, | 
$ the foundatian oy 


nar 


PRO 
/ There would be no-varlety of taſtes to follielt hie palate, 
K. er os GRIN REO — — WIA 
PrRovo'caTIVENESS, #,/- 1 rowecative, | , 
quality of being pro 6. * Ke A 


7 FPROVOKE. v. a. [ pro vegner, Fr. prowocb, Lat. 
1. > to excite by ſomething offenſive ; 2 
wake. | of brag We. 

Ye provoke me unto wrath, een, J. p 
Neither to provoke, nor dread © nnn. 
New war pro vol d. SORT Milton. 


To whet their courage, and their provely. i 
I neither fear, 2 — „Nn 


2. To anger; to enrage; to offend to incenſe. * 
Though often provoked 


| „by the infolence of ſome of the biſhax 
do a diſlike of their overmuch feryour, his integrity to 0 hag ya 
| ' Without blemiſh. Clarke 


_ 


. 


Bauch act 8 "dn 
Of contumacy will provoke the Higheſt, 5 Milton. 
do appeaſe afterwards, raps 7 5 he Popes 


Drink is a great provoker ; it provokes and unprovokes. Shak | 
One Petro covered up his Hom with warm cloathe, and n 
* ng gave him cold water to drink till 
o challenge. . uy | 
He now provokes the ſea-gods from the ſhore : 
With enyy Triton heard the martjal ſound, - . 


1 ſweat. 


And the bold champion for his challenge drown'd 


We may not be ſtartled at the breaking of the exterior earth; for 


and obſerve ſuch 
Burnet's Theory. 


a thing. 
To PRovo'ks. v. . 
1. To appeal. A latiniſm. 
Arius and Pelagius durſt provole 


To what the centuries preceding ſpoke. Dryden. 
2. To produce anger. | | 


It was not your brother's evil diſpoſition made him ſeek his 


but a provoking merit. Shakeſpeare's Kin 
The Lord Anorred them, — of hi dns. 
: Deuteronomy, xxxii. 19. 


If we confider man in ſuch a loathſome and proveting condition, 
was it not love enough, that he was permitted to enjoy a being ? 


F ; | Taylor. 
PRovo'x ER. 3. /. [from pro vol.] 
1. One that raiſes anger. N 
As in all civil inſurrections, the ringleader is looked on with a 
peculiar ſeverity, ſo, in this caſe, the firſt provoker has double portion 
of the guilt, Government of the Tongue. 
2. Cauſer; promoter. | 


Drink, Sir, is a great prevoler of noſepainting, ſleep, and urine, 
Shake es Macbeth. : 
Provo'xINGLY. adv. [from provoking. ] In ſuch a 
ayer hag N raiſe anger: | 1 3 Y 
invading the Peder of Mi? e en” A Ke hn 
how hypocritically and provkingly he confeſſed his pride, 77 
PRO VOST. 2. / I pnapayv, Saxon row, nd 
provoffo, Italian; pro G 


5, Latin. ] 


; — — Nach D . N of D 
college. g 6 


2 Av executioner of an army. 2 3 TY 
only cruel but inhuman in his — L Hay ward. 
Pao N . . [from proveff.] The office of a 


vok. 
C. Piſo firſt roſe, and e was advanced to the 


8. : 
. J | proue, French; proa, Spaniſh ; prora 
12 es or! a bi _ f 


mitted to lay a ſtone in that ſacred pile. South 
4. Victuals; food; provender, 5 
He cauſed proviſions to be brought in. Clarendon. 
Proviſions laid in large for man or beaſt. Milton. 


of the 1. Ana or cauſe by which anger is raiſed. | 
world, but at a time when arts.and ſciences were at their 125 i — is a —_— law, in the — —— ee 2 
. Addiſon. || without any provocation, make Chriſtendom | 
PovimentLy, adv. [from provident.) With fore-|| propagation of their law. BE _— 
fight ; with wiſe precaution. ; . — 1 Sad 
ure having deſigned, water fowls to fly in the air, and live in An ne « aero 
the water, ſhe providently makes their feathers of ſuch a texture, || 2+ An appeal to A } oa. honed; ithe office ef the Judge 
that they do not admit the water. „ 2 y heck u ludie; 
Prov | f TI his «fliftance is aſked; a provocation including both a judicial an 
"o'1 DER, =. . [from provide.] He who provides or n ae ehe 3 Ayliffe 
rey Wen | 3. I know not whether, in the followiog paſſage, it 
I would be ? appeal or incitement. 
Al 9 RY 2 . 6 hs like effect may grow in all towards 2 and 
With prayers for th rovid . Shaheſpeare.'| their paſtor towards every of them, 'batween whom {there daily 
PRO'VIN Fogg N ee re angeably paſs in the hearing of God, himſelf, and in t 


CE. n. J. [province, Fr. provincia, Latin.] | 
"nt country z a country governed by a de- 


Thoſe provinces theſe arms of mine did conquer. Shale. 


reſence of his holy. angels, fo many, heavenly acclamations, exult 
r provocations, Al Hooker. 


Provo CcaTIVE. n. 


fierce th important. quarrel to decide. 7 4 Dryden. 


Prow. adj, Valiant. a . 
ongfh, French. ] 


Bravery; 
Men p-'4 82 


never 
diſmayed, and ever fortunate. - 4 Sidney» 
| 1 hops 
That your wiſdom will direct my thoug 33 
Or that your proweſs can me yield relief. Spenſer. 
the fifth, by his protegſi conquered all France. Shakeſp. 
or ſhould thy proweſs want praiſe and eſteem, 
But that tie ſhewn in treaſon. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Thoſe are the 194 45 ro | 
Firſt ſeen in acts of proweſs eminent, 
And great exploits ;_ but of true virtue void. Milton. 
Michael | of mene — prince; $7 
And thou in military proweſs next, 7 "6 
f : Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
The vigour of this arm was never vain, 0 
And that my wanted proxugſe I retan. 
| Witneſs theſe heaps of laughter on the plain. yden. 
Theſe were the ontertainments of the ſofter nations, that fell 


under the virtue and proweſs of the two laſt empires, 


Temple. 
Pro wesT..adj. [the ſuperlative formed from _ 
adjeQtive.] 5 | „ 


1. Braveſt; moſt valiant, | 
They be two of the proxeft knights on ground, 

And oft approv'd in many a hard aſſay, 

And eke of ſureſt Keel, that may be found, 


Do arm yourſelf againſt that day them to confound. Spenſer» 


2. Brave; valiant, [from frowe/..) 


8 * 7 +2. TO | 

$ r, lou y many - nights, . 

To PROWL. v. a. 1017 A word the etymology Is 
doubtful : the old dictionaries write role, which the 
dreamer Ca/aubon derives from wean, ready, quick. 
Skinner, a far more judicious etymologiſt, deduces it 
from proieler, a diminutive formed by himſelf from 
 projer, to prey, French; perhaps it may be formed, 
by accidental corruption, from arrel.] To rove 
over, h | N 


H I; each + ſtill 3 lours deckt 
| Nl to iafedt. iN : Siduqy. 
To 2 v. . To wander for prey; to prey; to 
lunder. 4 
7 The champlon robbeth by night, - 


And pr and filcheth by dale. Nu. 
Nor do they hear ſo quietly the loſs of ſame. parcels confiſcated 
abroad, as the great detriment which they ſuffer by ſome 


Vr provoke.) Any thin 
which revives a decayed or cloyed appetite. | 


vice-admiral or publick, miniſter. N Talg 
Whom 30 * 
9 | 


PR. v 


.. 
* to m with . , 
And a0 ble 11 in gore ? Thomſon. || 


Pro'wiun, . / 


ſor prey. 
On churchyards drear 
The diſappointed prowlers fall, and 4 | 
'The ſhrouded body from the grave. 
PRO'XIMATE. adj. [ proximus, Latin. 
ſeries of ratiocination ; near and imme 
to remotes and mediate. 
Writing a theory of the deluge, we were to ſhew the proximate 
natural cauſes of it, Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 
Subſtance is the remote genus of bird, becauſe it agrees not only 
to all kinds of animals, but alſo to things inanimate z but animal is 
the proximate or neareſt genus of bird, becauſe it agrees to feweſt 
other things. atti's Logich. 
Pro'X1MATELY, adv. [from proximate.] Immedi- 
ately ; without intervention, 


Thomſon. 
Next in the 
iate: oppoſed 


The conſideration of our mind, which 1s incorporeal, and the | 
contemplation of our bodies, which have all the characters of excel- | 


lent contrivance z theſe alone eaſily and proximately guide vs to the 
wiſe author of all things» vu Bentley. 
PrRO'xXIME. adj, [ proximus, Lat. 
A ſyllogiſm is tor up of three propoſitions, and theſe of three 
terme varioully joined i the three terms are called the remote matter 
of a ſylloglim, the three propoſitions the proxime or immediate 
matter of it. Matt Logick, 
PROXIMITY. . { [ proximiti, French; proximitaz, 
from proximus, Latin.] Nearneſs. 
When kingdoms have cuſfomably been carried by right of ſucceſ. 
flon, according to proximity of blood, the violation of this courſe 


hoth always been dangerous. Hayward. 
If he plead proximity of blood, 
That empty title Is with eaſe withſtood, Dryden, 


Add the convenience of the ſituation of the eye, in reſpect of ity 


promixity to the brain, the ſeat of common ſenſe, Ray. 
1 can call to my aſſiſtance | 
Proximity, mark that | and diſtance. Prior, 


Muſt we ſend to ſtab or poiſon all the popiſh princes, who have 
any pretended title to our crown by the 8 of blood ? St. 
Proxy. . J [By contraction from procuracy. ] 
1, The agency of another, 
2. The (obltitarion of another; the agency of a ſub- 
ſtitute 3 appearance of a repreſentative, 
None acts a friend by a deputy, or can be familiar by proxy. 


South. 
Had Hyde thus ſat by proxy too, 
Ay Venus once was fald to do, 
The painter mult have (earch'd the ſkies, 
To match the luſtre of her eyes. Granville, 


3. The perſon ſubſtituted or deputed. 
A wiſe man will commit no buſineſs of importance to a proxy, 
where he may do it himſelf, | 'Eftrange. 
We muſt not think that we, who act only as their proxies and 
repreſentatives, may do it for them.  Kettlewell, 
Puck. /, [Pruce is the old name for Pruſſia.] 
Pruſſian leather, 
Some leathern bucklers uſe 
Of folded hides, and others ſhields of Fruce. 
Paupk., %, ( prude, French. ö woman over nice 
and ſcrupulous, and with falſe affectation. 
The graver prude finks downward to a gnome, 


Dryden. 


In ſearch of nuichief, Rill on earth to roam. Pope. 
Not one careleſs thought intrudes, | 
Leſs modeſt than the ſpeech of pruden. Swift. 


Pxu"DENCE. . . [ prodence, French; prudentia, Lat.] 
Wiſdom applied to practice. | 
Unger prodence is comprehended, that diſcreet, apt, ſulting, and 
diſpoſing as well of attlons as words, in their due place, time, and 
manner, | Poacham. 
Prudence ds principally In reference to ations to be done, and due , 
means, order, teafon, and method of doing or not doing. | Hale. 
If the probabilities on the one hand ſhould ſomewhat preponderate 
the other, yet If there be no conſiderable hazard on that fide, which 
has the leaſt probability, and a very meat apparent danger in a 


_ miſtake about the other 1 in this caſe, pricdence will oblige a man] 


to do that which may make moſt for his own ſalety. 


— PRUDENT.' %, [ prudent, French; prudens, Latin, 
1, PraQtically wiſe, * LEEDS 

' © ""Phe'fimple inherit folly, bat the phudent are crowned with know. | 
] ' ö Proverbs, xiv. 18. 


have feen a ſon of Jeſſe, that Is a man of war, and 
matterv. 


The monarch roſe preventing all reply, 
Prudent, left from his reſolution rale d 
Others among che chiefs might offer, 

2, Foreſreing by natural inſtinct. 

$0 ſteers the prodent erane | 

Hor annual voyage. Milton, | 


PavDKNTIAL af}. [from prudent.) Eligible on prin- 
clplee of prudence, | 
e se upon the ſureſt and moſt prodential grounds, who, | 
Whether the principles, which he acts upon, prove true or falſe, yet 
ſecures a happy iſſue to his actlons. | South, 
Motives are only prudential, and not demonſtrative Tillotſon. 
Thete virtues, though of excellent uſe, fome pradential rules k is 
neceflary to take with them in practice. Reger. 
Pavbs'Nntials. %% Maxime of prudence or prac- 
tical wildom. 
Many ſtansas, In poettck meaſures, contain rules relating to com- 
mon prodentiaty, as well as to religion. Watts. 
'Prvventia tity, , / [from prodential.] Eligibi- 
lity on principles of prudence. 
Being incapable rightly to judge the dentiality of affairs, they 
only gase vpn the viſible ſucceſe, and thereafter condemn or ery up 
the whole progreftion, © Browns 


Pavpk'nrially, adv. [from prodential. : 
ing to the rules of GY en, p al.] Accord 


It he aQts plouſly, ſobetiy, and temperately, he acts Prodentially 


and Ye \ South, 
Pay 1 e adv. [from prodent,]} Diſcreetly ; Ju- 
ciouſly, | 
These laws were fo pridently framed, as they are found (it for 
an ſucceeding timer, Bacon's Hows VI 
a duch deep defigns of emplre does he lay 
U'er them, whole cauſe he ſeems to take in hand; 
And priviently would make then lords at ſea, 
To whom with eaſe he can give laws by land. Dryden, 


Fur. 5. J [from prode.) Overmuch need 
conduct, | | 


Talon. a4). [from prode. AﬀeQed! rave. 
12 8 — mg — ſeeing me, &. cones 
Some formal keQture, ſpoke with prodifh tace, 

To PRUNE, v. , [Of unknown derivation. 
4, To lop; to diveſt trees of their ſuperdluities. 
bo lop'l and pruned tres do ee 1 

41% un ue, oxtel 
M. ary following our delightful tate, — 


Wilkins . 


1 Sam 0 xvi. 18. 


Milton, | 


v 


Carrich, 


* 


from prow/,] One that roves about | 


Next; immediate. | 


PRUNINGKNIFE, 


dent in q 


PSE | 


. What we by day . 
overgrown, or prune, or prop, or bind, 
Ore night with wanton growth derides, 
Tending to wild. | 
Horace will our ſuperfluous branches prune, 


y 


Give us new rules, and ſer our harp in tune. Waller. 
You have no leſs right to correct me, than the ſame hand that 
| raiſed a tree, has to prune it. Pope. 


2. To clear from excreſcences ; to trim. 
His royal bird 

Prunes the immortal wing, and cloys his beak. mer, mat 
Some ſitting on the beach to prune their painted breaſts. Pray. 
Many birds prune their feathers ; and crows ſeem to call upon 
rain, which is but the comfort they receive in the relenting of the 
air. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory 

The muſe, whoſe early voice you taught to ſing, 
Preſcrib'd her heights, and prun'd her tender wing. Pope. 
To PRUnk. v. . To dress; to prink. A ludicrous 


word. 
Every ſcribbling man 
Grows a fop as faſt as e'er he can, 
Prines up, and aſks his oracle the glaſs, 
If pink or purple beſt become his face ? Dryden. 
PruUNE, 2. / [ prune, pruntau, French; prunum, Latin. ] 
A dried plum. 
In drying of pears and prunes in the oven, and removing of them, 
there is a like operation. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Pru'nEL. 4. J [ prunella.] An herb. Ainſworth. 
PruNE'LLO. 3. ; „ 
1. A kind of ſtuff of which the clergymen's gowns are 
made, 
Worth makes the man, and want of it, the fellow; 
The reſt is all but leather or prunello. 


opts 
8. [ Prunelle, French.] A kind of plum. Ainſworth, 


Pru'nzk. . / [from prune.) One that crops trees. 
| Left thy redundant juice . 
Should fading leaves, inſtead of fruits, produce, 
The pruner's hand with letting blood muſt quench x 
Thy heat, and thy exub'rant parts retrench. _ Denham. 
Pxun1'FEROUS, adj, [ prunum and fero, Latin.) Plum 
bearing. | ” 
Pau'ninGHoOk. T. J. A hook or knife uſed in 
lopping trees. 
Let thy hand ſupply the pruningknife, | 
And crop luxuriant ſtragglers. 6 Dryden. 
No plough ſhall hurt the glebe, no pruning booꝶ the vine. Dryd. 
The cyder land obſequious ſtill to thrones, 

Her pruninghooks extended into ſwords. Philips. 
Pru'r1EnCE. J. / [from prurio, Latin.] An itch- 
Prxu'rigncy, J ing or a great deſire or appetite to 

any thing. IE : ait. 
Pku'RIENT. adj. [ pruriens, Lat.] Itching. Ainſæb. 
PauRHol Nous. adj. [ prurio, Latin.) Tending to 
an itch, 5, 3 
To Pay. v. . [Of unknown derivation.) To peep 
narrowly ; to inſpeR officiouſly, curiouſly, or imper- 

tinently. | 

I, can counterfeit the deep tragedian, 
Speak, and look back, and pry on ev'ry fide, 

Intending deep ſuſpicion, Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
| I pry'd me through the crevice of a wall, 
When for his hand he had his two ſons heads, 


Shakeſpeare. 
Watch thou, and wake when others be aſleep, 
To pry into the ſecrets of the ſtate, Shakeſpeare, 


We of th' offending ſide 

Muſt keep aloof from ſtrict arbitrement z 

And ftop all fight holes, every loop, from whence & 
The eye of reaſon may pry in upon us. Shakeſpeare. 
He that prieth in at her windows, ſhall alſo hearken at her doors. 
; Keclus, xlv. 23. 
We have naturally a curioſity to be prying and ſearching into 
forbidden ſecrets, | L'Eftrange. 

Search well 


Each grove and thicket, pry in ev'ry ſhape, 
| Leſt hid in ſome th' arch-hypocrite eſcape» 
I wak'd, and looking round the bow'r 
Search'd ev'ry tree, and pry'd on ev'ry flow 'r, 
If any where by chance 1 might eſpy 


Dryden, 


The rural poet of the melody. Dryden. 
Nor need we with a prying eye ſurvey 
The diſtant ſkles, to find the milky way. Creech, 


Actions are of ſo mixt a nature, that as men pry into them, or 
obſerve ſome parts more than others, they take difterent hints, and 


put contrary interpretations on them. Addiſon, 
All theſe 1 frankly own without denying z | 
But where has this Praxiteles been prying ? Addiſon. 


9 . . | p/alme, pſeaume, French; anuo;.] A 
hol ong. £ 
The choice and flower of all things profitable in other books, the 
alu do both more briefly contain and more movingly expreſs, by 
reaſon of that poetical form wherewith they are written. Hooker, 
Sternhold was made groom of the chamber, for turning certain 
of David's pſa/ms into verſes Peacbam. 
Thoſe juſt ſpirits that wear victorlous palms, 
Hymns devote and holy pſa/ms | 
Singing continually, Milton, 
In another pſalm, he ſpeaks of the wiſdom and power of God in 
the creation, Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
She, her daughters, and her maids, meet together at all the 
hours of prayer In the day, and chant pſalmt, and other devotions, 
and ſpend the reſt of their time in ſuch good works, and innocent 
diverſions, as render them fit to return to their þſalms and prayers. 


P38A'LMIST, . / [ p/almifte, Fr. from p/alm.] Writer 
of holy ſongs, ; 


How much more rational is this ſyſtem of the pſalmiſt, than the 
Pagans ſcheme in Virgil,” where one deity lu repreſented as raifing a 
ſtorm, and another as laying it ? Addiſon. 


P384a"LMODY. #. /. | p/almodie, French; Laxuatia.] The 
act or praQtice Fl 40 ing holy ſongs * 


P3ALMO GRAPHY, 2. /. Ll older.) The a& 
of writing pſalms. 


PSA LTE. . +; [ p/autier, French 1b. The 
volume of TA a * — 


P3a'tTrRY, . J A kind of harp beaten with ſticks, 
Tube trumpets, ſacbute, p/alterier, and fifes 


Make the ſun dance. Shakeſpeare's Corielanus. 
Praiſe with trumpets, pierce the ſkies, 
* Parapbraſe. 


Praiſe with harps and 25 ter ies. Sa 
The feet finger of 1irael with his pſaltery, loudly reſounded the 
| Peacham. 


benefits of the almighty creator, 
| _ ſhall the pſa/';ry and the harp avail, 
When quick ſy fee march ores 
And numbing coldneſs has unbrac'd the car. Prior. 
Pes uv“. 8. / [from q. .] A prefix, which being 
put before words, ſignifies falſe or counterfeit; as, 
Mendapeſtle, à eounterſeit apoſtle. 
Pet v'bookaruY. . %½ Falſe writin 


I will not purſue the m er 70 uſe, but ſhew of 


Toe hole growing plants, and tend Gele fow're, Ain · 


FAR. 


how great concern the emphalis were, If rightly uſed, Mite 


4 


PUBtq. 


Ps2zv"poLOGY. . / 
It is not according to 


pious prince; that he negleAs his devotion 
a merciful prince, that he has pardoned 4 5 


indonoyias] Falſihons , 

e ſound — 2 te, 
deſerve its p bom 4 bat 
PsHaw. interj. An expreſſion of contempt, Shothee. 


A peeviſh fellow has ſome reaſon for being out of h 


has a natural incapacity for delight, and Umoyr | 
piſhes and pſbatys, wy us 09 dee Lick ul vin 


cal drink made of barley decocted with A medi. 
lquoriee, i . 2 | wu ratings ang 
T i 374 ; 4 
When dear as Burgundy Se 8 e 
When patients choſe to die AY better WII. 


Than breathe and pay the apot N 
In fevers the aliments preſcribed by Hippocrates, wer erz. 
* cream of barley. 41 Were elan and 
T ALIsMu. 2. / | ptyalifme, French; wh Nu Nr 
K livation ; effuſion +17 ittle. F | «] ba. 
TY S$MAGOGUE, . / Laden and 4%. As; 
Which diſcharges A 8 | _ ] 1 medicine 


PuBE'RTY. . /. [puberts, Fr. pubert od g Dig. 
time of life in which the two exes bis ＋ » 


- _ acquainted, - 
| cauſe of chaing the voice at the years of 
to be, for that when much of the moiſture of the body, which « 

before irrigate the parts, Is drawn down to the ſpermatica ® Gd 
it leaveth the body more hot than It was, whence cometh th wg 
tion of the pipes. | mag 
All the carnivorous animals would have multiplied wy 
before theſe children that eſcaped could come to the age of pm 
: . 2 S 122 Bent . 0 
PUBL'SCENCE. 3. / [from pubr/co, Latin.) Abe d. 
of arriving at pubertx. Sa 
Solon divided it into ten ſeptenaries; in the firſt 18 dedentition, 
falling of teeth, in the ſecond pubeſcence. wing 
PuBk'sC8NT. adj. [from pubeſcens, Latin.) Arrivin 
at 1 | | 8 
at the women are menſtruent, and the | 
year of twice ſeven, is accounted a 4 Qual Wein beige ute 
Pu'BLICAN. #. J. [from publicus, Latin. ] 
1. A toll gatherer. Nen 1 
As Jeſus ſat at meat, many publicans and finners came and (1 
down with him. | Matthew, ix. 10. 
2. A man that keeps a houſe of general entertainment 
In low language. 8 ton Yelu 
PUBLICA'TION. 2. / [ publico, Latin. 
1. The act of 8 the act of notifying to the 
world ; divulgation ; proclamation. os 
For the. inſtruction of all men to eternal life, it is neceſſary tha 
the ſacred and ſaving truth of God be openly publiſhed unto them 
which open pi blication of heavenly myſteries is by an excellency 
termed P 0 2 e | Hooker, 
2. Edition; the act of giving a book to the publick, 
An imperfe& copy having been offered to a bookſeller, you con- 
ſented to the publication of one more correct. Pope, 
The publication of theſe papers was not owing to our folly, hut 
that of others, Swift, 
PU'BLICK, adj, | public, publique, Fr. pub lieus, Lu] 
1. Belonging to a ſtate or nation; not private. 
vey owing the law of private reaſon, where the law of publick 
ſhould take place, they breed diſturbance. wher, 
They have with bitter clamours defaced the publick ſervice of our 


Of royal maids how wretched is the fite, 
Born only to be victims of the ſtate z 
Our hopes, our wiſhes, all our paſſions try'd L- 
For publick uſe, the ſlaves of others pride. Granville, 
Have we not able counſellors hourly watching over the publick 
weal ? : | 50 
2. Open; notorious ; generally known. es 
Joſeph being a juſt man, and not willing to make her a public 
Example, was minded to put her away privily. ' Matthixe, 
3. General; done by many. 
A diſmal univerſal hifs, the ſound 


5 Brown, 


Of publick ſeorn. | Milton, 

4+ Regarding not private intereſt, but the good of the 

community. | | 
They were 


et hearted men, as they paid all tætes, ſo they 
gave up all th 


time to their country's ſervice, without any reward. 


7 . 
All nations that grew great out of little or nothing, did ſo merely 
by the publick mindedneſs of particular perſons. South, 
A good magiſtrate muſt be endued with a publick ſpirit, that is, 
| with ſuch an excellent temper, as ſets him looſe from all ſelfiſh view, 
and makes him endeavour towards promoting the ; good. 
ter 
8, n for general entertainment. 
e income of the commonwealth is raiſed on ſuch u have 
money to ſpend at taverns and publick houſes. Addn 
Pu"pLICK, . /. [from publicus, Lat. /e ulique, Fr.) 
1. The general body of mankind, or of a ſtate or na- 
tion ; the people. | | 
Thoſe nations are moſt liable to be over-run and conquered, 
where the people are rich, and where, for want of good condud, 
the publick is poor. | „ Davenatt, 
Ide publick is more diſpoſed to cenſure than to praiſe, 44. 
2. Open view; general notice. | 
Philoſophy, though it likes not a gaudy dreſs, yet, when Rat 
y_ in publick, muſt have ſo much complacency, as to be cloath 


e ordinary faſhion. Lacks 
In private grieve, but with a careleſs ſcorn 3 1 
In publick ſeem to triumph, not to mourn- Cranuill. 

n publick tis they hide, 5. 
Where none diſtinguiſh. 2 


Pu”BLICKLY, adv. [from publick.] 
1. In the name of the community. 3 
This has been ſo ſenſibly known by trading nations, gay 
* are publickly offered for by ſupply» | * 
2. ly ; without concealment. 
— alſo it may be private, communlcating to the 4 
| ſome things not fit to be publickly delivered. Coins 62 
Pu"si1CKngss. Wy [from publick.] f 
1. State of belonging to the community. 
The multitude o * does detract nothing from each private 


ſhare, nor does the publickneſs of it leſſen propriety in it, 2 
2. Openneſs; ſtate of being generally known or Hur. 
Pu'BLICKSPIRITED. adj. | publick and pri. J ! 


ing regard to the general advantage above Private 


P | 
"Tis enough to break the neck of all honeſt ang 
generous and publickſpirited motions in the conception» | 
N were the publickſpirited men of their age, th 
ir own intereſt, 2 
Another publickſpirited project, which the common. a YR 
not foreſee, might ſer king Charles an the throne- übe kingdam' 
It was generous and publichſpirited in you, co be of 400 : 
ade in this diſpute, by thawing, Without reſerve, your ue 
tion of Wood's deſign. . : ” 


Ti 


P 


— — 
| kl | 


11. 0. 4. lier, preneh publice, Lat. 
br leer w — ind; to make generally an 


To t laim'; to divulpe. 
* ly known 141 ze 


open | this grieve you, 


en you ſhall come to clearer knowledge, that 


When ! ubliſhed me ? Shakeſpeare's Waiter": T, ls 
Yoo on from God and his dodtrine tend to the impteſf- 


flis that which he came to publiſh. | 
30g the neceſity of X | Hammond's Nee. | 
ſe be ſhould relent, | | 
170% grace to all. T Milton« 
"7þ' unwearied ſun, from day to day, 
his Creator's pore ten, | 
bes to every lan | = 


at forth a book into the world. 


46 me publiſher of this pretence. Shakeſpeare. | 

_ 8 — peak as a publiſber of a new law, but only 

The 9" ad monitor of what his lord and maſter had taught 

- RO 5 ONT 

i ings of the publiſhers of this 
The holy lives, the exemplary * 0 pt hf 

rlgiony and the ſurpaſſing excellence of that doctrine ns 7 


5 0 puts out a book into the world, 


A collection of poems appeared, in which the publiſher has given 
me ſome things that did not belong to me. OY Prior. 
CLA. a. J. [Fr.] A ſtate of vir inity. Dis. 
Puck. 2. [perhaps the ſame with pug.) Some ſprite 


mong the fairies, common in romances. 


0 gentle puck, take this transformed ſcalp 


From off the head of this Athenian ſwain. FA PEARS 


Turn your cloaks, 
Quoth he, for puck is buſy in theſe oaks, 


And this is fairy groun c. Corbet. 
ane or puckfiſt. 1. /. [from puck the fairy, a 
fary's ball.) A kind of muſhroom full of duſt, Di#. 
q, Pu'cKER--V. 4. [from puck the fairy: as elflocks, 
from elves 3 or from powuk, a pocket or hollow. ] To 
gather into corrugations; to contract into folds or 


lications. 


law an hideous ſpectre; his eyes were ſunk into his head, his | 


fe pale and withered, and his ſkin puckered up in wrinkles. 


| 
Spettator. | 


A ligature above the part wounded is pernicious, as it puckers up 
de inteſtines, and diſorders its ſituation. „ Sar. 


bbb ER. 1. J. [This is commonly written pother. See 
pornbx. is is moſt probably derived by Mr. 
I: from fudur, Iſlandick, a rapid motion. ] A tu- 


mult; a turbulent and irregular buſtle. 
. Let the great gods, : 7 a | 
That keep this dreadful puddey o'er our heads, 


Find out their enemies, © cy, ooh King Lear. 
how much is all, 
by the careleſs uſe of words? ? Locle. 


\Pv'dDER. v. #. [from the noun, ] To make a tu-, 


What a pudder is made about eſſences, an 


mult; to make a buſtle. 


Mathematicians, abſtracting their thoughts from names, and 
leting before their minds the ideas themſelves, have avoided a 
great part of that perplexity, puddering and confuſion, which has 
{ much hindered knowledge. Locke. 


(i\Pu'pDzr, v. a. To perpleæ; to diſturb ; to con- 


found. 


He that will improve every matter of fact into a maxim, will 
wound in contrary obſervations, that can be of no other uſe but 
to perplex and pudder him. DS Locle. 

Pu'pdinG. n. / | porten, Welſh, an inteſtine; Seudin, 
bd 


French 3 puding, Swediſh, ] 


nerally made of meal, milk, and eggs. 
Sallads, and eggs, and lighter fare © 
Tune the Italian ſpark's guitar 
And-if Itake Dan Congreve right, 


Pudding and beef make Britons fights Fru. 


2, The gut of an animal. 


He'll yield the crow a pudding one of theſe days ; the king has 

1 Sßbaleſpeare'i Henry V. 
As ſure as his guts are made of puddings. Shakeſpeare. 
. A bowel ſtuffed with certain mixtures of meal an 


kill'd his heart. 


other ingredients. OR 
4 A proverbial name for victualss. 


Mind neither nor bad, nor right nor wrong, 


| But eat your pudding, ſlave, and hold your tongue. Prior. 
Pr'ppixG-GrOSE, 77 [ pulegium, Latin.) A plant. 
pudding and, pie.] A pudding 


Poi orI E. 4. . 

with meat baked in it. 
Some cry the covenant, inſtead 

| Of paddingpies and gingerbread. 

P poix G TIME. . J. [ pudding and time.] 


„ The time of dinner; the time at which pudding, 


% Nick of time; critical minute. 


anciently the firſt diſh, is ſet upon the table, 
Mars that ſtill protects the Rout; | 


Pu'y 


mall muddy lake; a dirty plaſh. 


The Hebrews drink of the well-head, the Greeks of the _— 
4. 


ang the Latins of the duddle. 
hou didſt drink 
— ſtale of horſes, and the gilded puddle 


hich beaſts would cough at. Shakeſpe A and Cleopatra. 
Ro phyſician cured madmen thus they . tied ts a ſtake, and 
en ſet in a puddle, till brought to their wits. L' Eftranges 


Treading where the treacherous puddle lay, 
His heels flew-up z and on the graſſy floor 


He fell, beſmear'd with filth. - - Dry den's Vi irgil, 
as the man, who was ſent on an errand to the moſt re- 


through every puddle, and took care to return covered with dirt. 


75 5 Addiſon's Freebolder. 
0 Pu 'DpLE. v. 4. [from the noun.] To muddy; to 


foul or pollute with dirt; to mix dirt and water. 


Fon if I ſaw my ſun-ſhine in a puddled water, 1 cried out of no- 


ig but Mopſa. 


Sidney. 
Some unhatch'd practice : i E 
Hach prdaled his clear ſpirit; and, in ſuch caſes, | 
en s natures wrangle with inferiour things, 
Though great ones are their object. hakeſpeare”s Othello. 


His beard they fing'd off with brand of fire, 
And ever as it blaz'd, they threw on him 


Great pails of pudd{cd mire to quench the hair. Sbalgpearr. 


"ns The nobleſt blood of Atrick 

wy in my veins, a purer ſtream than thine ; 

12 thoug derived from the ſame ſource, hy current 
adds d and defil'd with tyranny. 


— 


Pv DEN Y. . 


1 Mbd 


In garret vile 
Regales chill fingers. 

2. A ſmall blaſto 

The Roſemary, in the days of Henry VII. with a ſudden puff of 
wind ſtooped her fide, and took in water at her ports in ſuch abun. 
dance, as that ſhe inſtantly ſunk. 

1 The A . body lies, 

0 wind a ſlave 

At G. e every wave, ; 

That once perhaps was fair, rich, Rout and wiſe. 

of wind blows off cap and wig. 

here fierce winds 0'er duſky vallies blow, 

- Whoſe every puff bears empty ſhades away. 
Wich one fierce puff he blows the leaves away, 
Expos d the ſelf-diſcover'd infant lay. 

3. A fungous ball filled with duſt. 

4. Any thing light and porous: as, puff paſte. 

5. Something to ſprinkle powder on the hair. 

To Pure, v. n, (Gen, 

1. To ſwell the cheeks with wind. 

2. To blow wit 


Puffing at all 


And, being anger'd, 
Turning his face to 
Then came brave glory p 
In filks that whiſtled, who 
# He ſcarce allow'd me half an eye. 
6. To ſwell with the wind or air. 
A new coal is not to be caſt on the nitre, 
z unleſs the puſſing matter blow the coal out 


To Pur. v. a. 


1. To inflate or make ſwell as with wind: it has 
Have I not heard the 
Rage like an angry boar 
et him fall by xk ya 9 
And him up with glory, t 
5 66 bim. | | 
FlatterIng of others, and boaſting of ourſelves, 
to lying; the one to pleaſe others, and puff them up with ſelf-con- 
ceit ; the other to gain more honour than Is due to ourſelves, 
2. To drive or rute with blaſts of wind. 
i I have ſeen the cann n. 
When jt has blown his ranks info the air, 
And from his arm pufſt his own brother. 
Th? unerring ſun by certain ſigns declares, 
When the South projects a ſtormy day, 
And when the clearing North will ld 
ry 


Hudibress d | 


In puddingtime came to his aid. Hudibras. 
DLE. #. / from putee/ut, Latin, Skinner ; from 
eil, dirt, old Bavarian, Funiusz hence pool.] A 


t, which he performed with the greateſt alacrity, tan 


Dryden. 


* or F N 
* . 
1 f F f 
1 


Pu'ppLy, adj. [from 59M Muddy; dirty ; 

,Limy, or thick 3 _ 2. them. 4 1 | 

Pu ppock, or purreck.. #. J. [for paddeck or parratk.] | 
A provincial word for a ſmall incloſure. 


J. { pudens, Latin.) Modeſty ; ſhame- 


A put ſo roſy, the ſweet view on't 
Might er” — old Saturn. 
Pupricity. 2. /. [pudicits, French; 
| ; ; chaſtity. | 
Puzrs'LLOW.-n./. A partner. 
This carnal cur 
| Preys on the iſſue of his mother's body 
Po And WY 17 2 * — moan. 4 
PU ER1LE. aj, ue, Fr. puerilis, Lat.] Childiſh; 
{ had not unwarily too far engaged myſelf for the preſent pub. | iſh, of deer, f 5 | 
D | I looked upon the manfion with a veneration mixt with a plea- 
- Cure, that reprefented her to me in thoſe puerile amuſements. Pope. 
PusRt'tiITY. #. / [ pueriliti, French 
Latin.] Childiſhneſs ; boyiſhneſs, ' 
. A.reſerve of pueriliqy not ſhaken off from ſchool. B 
Some 'men imagining themſelves poſſeſſed with a divine fury, 
often fall into toys and trifles, which are only puerilitien. Dryden. 
Pu'sT. . . [«pupa.] A kind of water fowl. 
Among the firſt ſort are coots, ſanderlings and pexvers« 
The fiſh have enemies enough; as otters, the cormorant, and 


. [Pef, Dutch, a blaſt whi 


1. A quick blaſt with the mouth. 
; » he with a warming puff 


South pu 


It is really to defy heaven, to 
potence do its worſt, 
4. To breathe thick and hard. 
Seldſhown flaming | 
preſs among the popular 
To win a vulgar ſtation. 


. r 


A trie ſon of the church 


uffing with his greaſy bald - pate choi 
And FM o'er his beads, oY 


5. To do or move with h 
J. Akind of food very variouſly compounded, bur ge- More unconſtant than the wind, who woes 
14 Ev'n now the frozen boſom of the North, 

G away from thence, 
dew- dropping South. 


Pu'rrIA. =. J. (from pf! One that puffs. 


Sbaleſpes 
fromm pudiciti 


; from puerilitas, 


Walton's Angler. 
ch ſwells the 


wind, 


h a quick blaſt, 

Wherefore do you follow her 

ng with wind and rai 

ion with a broad aud powerful fan, 
winnows the light away. 

3. To blow with ſcornfulneſs. 

Some puff at theſe inſtances, as bei 


ſuch as were under a dif- 
ferent economy of religion, and 


uently not dlrectiy perti- 
* Jan. 
puff at damnation, and * 


from the chaſe. 


urry, tumour, or tumultuous 


. 
—_ 


till the detonation be 


, puff d up,with winds, 


Denbam's Sophy. | 
may be referred 


the clouds away. 
den's Virgil's Georgicks, 
Why muſt the winds all hold their tongue ? 
If they a little breath ſhould raiſe ; a 
Would that have ſpoil'd the poet's ſong, 
Or puff d away the monarch's praiſe ? 

I have been endeavouring very bufily to rai 

the firſt breath of any ill-natured by-ſtander could puff aways. Popes 
3. To drive with a blaſt of breath ſcornfully. 
I can enjoy her while ſhe's kind, 
But when ſhe dances in the wind, 
And ſhakes her wings, and will not ſtay, 
I puff the proſtitute away; 
he little or the much ſhe gave is quietly reſign d. 
To ſwell or blow up with praiſe. 

The attendants of courts engage them in quarrels of juriſdiction, 
being truly paraſiti curie, in puſſing a court vp beyond her bound 
for their own advantage. 

ell or elate with pride. 

His looke like a coxcombe up puffed with pride. 

This army, led by a tender prince, 
Whoſe ſpirit with divine ambition puff, 

Makes mouths at the inviſible event. 
Think not of men above that which is written, that no one 

d up one againſt another. 
our anceſtors, who puff your mind with pride, 

Did not your honour, but their own advance. 

Who ſtands ſafeſt ? tell me, Is it he 

That ſpreads and ſwells i 
The Phæacians were ſo 

that they thought nothing impoſſible. 


ſe a friendſhip, which 


Shakeſpeare's Hamlel.| 


1 Corintblans, iv. 


1 hp. 
7 elch their conſtant 


PUL 
'Po'srin, . [plyire, Italian ; mergus.] 


1. A water fowl, 2 3 
Among the firſt ſort, we rec Ron the dipthick, mutrs, creyfers;” 


curlews and puffing. Carew's & Corntudi . 
2. A kind +17] | | Df Fre | 
3. A kind of fungus filled with duſt, , F 


v"rFINAPPLE. #./, A ſort of apple. Ainfverth.. 
Pu'rFINGLY. adv. [from puſfing.] F Vows 
1. Tumidly ; with ſwell. IE 
5 With 2 of breath. 
uU"PPY. adj. [from puſ.] Si A 
1. Windy 1 ＋ * 1 « Ly 4 
| m a is 4 light puffy tumor, eafily yielding to the preſ- 
ſure o a try beth 2 dgain in the latins Wo take. bon 
off, a | _ * " Wiſeman's Surgery. 
2. Tumid ; turgid. 5 
An unjudieious poet, who aims at loftineſs, runs into the ſwell. 
ing puffy tile, becauſe it looks like gredtneſs. Dpcpden. 
Pvc. 3. / [piga, Saxon, a girl. Sinner. A kind 
name of a monkey, or any thing tenderly loved. 
Upon ſetting him down, and calling him pug, 1 tound him to 
be her fayourite monkey. 1 3 Addiſon's SpefFator, 
Pu'cGERED. adj. — for puclered.] Crowded 
a Ae I never found this word in any other 
aſſage. 
* we to cavil at the red are attjre of the turkey, and 
the long excreſcency that hangs dver his bill, when he ſwells 
with pride. More againſt Atheiſm. 
PuGH, i#terj, [corrypted from p, of botrowed from 
the ſound.] A word of contempt. ,, _ 
Pu'cil.' 3. / ler l 1 What is taken up 
between, the thumb and two firit fingers. Die. 
Take violets, and infuſe a good pugil of them in a quart, of 
vinegar. Bacon: Natural Hiſtory. 


2 —- ” 


Puana'ciovs. adj. [ pugnax, Latin.) Inclinable to 
fight; quarrelſome ; fighting: "| \ + ©; | 

Pucna'cirtr, 3. J. [from pugnax, Latin] Quarrel · 
ſomeneſs ; inclination wa Gh 


Pulisxz. adj. ¶ puis ne, French. It is commonly 


ſpoken and written puny, See Punx.) 
1. Young; younger; later in time. . _ a 
If he undergo any alteration, it muſt be in time, or of s puiſup 
date to eternity. _ ON Origin of Mating: 
2. Inferiour, _ N l 
When the place of a chief judge becomes vacant, 8 puiſne jud 
who hath — himſelf HS. ſhould be wat Chg he 
3. Petty; inconſiderable ; ſmall. | 3 
A * tilter, that ſpurs his herſe but on one fide, breaks his 
ſtaff like a noble gooſe. Shakeſpeare's As you like its 
Pur'ssAN ck. . . [ puifſance, French. This word 
ſeems to have been pronounced with only two ſyl- 
lables.] Power; ſtrength ; force. NW 
The chariots were drawn not by the ftrength of horſes, but by 
the puiſſance of men, | DeftruSion of Trey. 
& * babies 2 old m__ * ogy 
r paſt, or not arriv'd to, pi uiſſance. 1 1 
Nn ory 
Upon the pow'r and puiſſance of the king · Shakeſpeares 
Our puſſſance is our ownz our own right hand 4 


| , qt Milton, 
{| PUT'SSANT,. adj, [puifſant, Fr.] Powerful; Airong; 


. with a puiſant hol. _ Shateſpeares 
ueen is coming with a puiſant hoſt. keſpeares 
| Told the moſt «5 tale 41 N 


That ever ear receiv'd ; which in recoun 4 
His grief grew puiſſant, and the ſtrings of life, , , 
Began to crack. 5 . . Shak e. 

| For piety renown'd and puiſſant deed s. Milton 
The climate of Syria, the far- diſtance: from the ſtrength of 

Chriſtendom, and the near neighbourhood of thoſe that were moſt 

Puifſant among the Mahometang, caufed that famous enterpriſe, 

after a long continuance of terrible war, to be quite abandoneds. 


forcibly, 


* Raleigh's 111 
|Por'oramrzLY, adv. [from p.iſend.] Powerfully 3 
[| PUKE. #. f. lor eu darivaticn, ] i | TEE 1 


W 
2. Medicine cauſing vomit. 
To Puk k. v. 2. To ſpew; to vomit. 
| | The infant | : 

: Mewling and puking in the nurſe's arms.  Shakeſpeares . 
Pu"kER, . J. [ rom puke.) Medicine caofing a vomit. 
5 e puker rue, TON 

The ſweetner Caafias are added too. „ SG 
Pu"LcHRITUDE. 2. J. [ pulchritudo, Latin.] Beauty; 
grace; handſomeneſs ; quality oppaiits to deformity. 
Neither will it agree unto the beauty of animals, wherein there is 
an approved pulchritude. | Brown's Vulgar Errours- 
Pulebritude is conveyed by the outward ſenſes unto the ſoul, but 
a more intellectual faculty is that which reliſhes it. More. 
By their virtuous behaviour they compenſate the hardneſs of their 
favour, and by the pulchritude of their fouls make up what is want- 
ing In the beauty of their bodies. South. 
That there is a great'pu/chbritude and comelineſi of N e in 
the leaves, flowers, and fruits of plants, is atteſt& by the general 
verdi& of mankind. | Ray on the Creation. 
To PULR. v. u. [ fianle?, French.] aer 
1. To 2 a . | 
Let the ſongs be loud and cheerful, and riot chirpings or 
let the muſick likewiſe be ſharp and loud. + 
2, To whine; to cry; to whimper. | 
Jo ſpeak puling like a beggar at Hallomaſs, Shukeſpeare, 
To have a wretched puling fool 2 
A whining mammet, in her fortunes tender, 


To anſwer, I'll not Wed. , Shakeſpeare's Remo and n 
Welk puling things unable fn. "MY 


Their ſhare of labour, and their bread to gain. Dryden. 
When ice covered the water, the child bathed his legs z and 
when he began this cuſtom, was puling and tender. hee 


This puling whining harlot rules his reaſon, 
And prompts his zeal for Edward's baſtard brood. Rowe. 
Pu'tick. . / An herb, ' Ainſworth, 
PuLi'coss. adj. [ puliceſus, pulex, Latin.) Abounding 
with fleas, Dia . 


Pu'Liot. 2. /. An herb. | Ainſworth, 


| To PULL. v. a, [pullian, Saxon.] "1074 


1. To draw violently towards one; oppoſed to puſh, 
which is to drive from one. d | 
What they ſeem to offer us with the one hand, the ſame with 
the other they pu/l back. 5 HNieoler. 
He put forth his hand, and pulled the dove ln. Orngſtt, vill. 9g. 
His hand which he put dried up, ſo that he could not pull 
It in again. 1 Kings, ill. 4. 
Pull them out like ſheep for the laughter, and prepare them for 
the day of ſlaughter, | | Jeremiah, vil. 11. 
They pulled away the ſhoulder, and ſtopped their ears. ech. 
Ill fortune never cruſhed that man; whom good fortune deceived 


5 not 3 1 therefore have counſtlled my friends to place all things the 
; 7 gave 


5 2 ry Kaos 4 = 4 = . ae the 
£2 Oo ets ie ccc v5 


P UL. 


gave them fo in the might take them from them, not pull them, 


Ben Yorſon's D 


2. To draw forcib! in on or off, 


Y : commonly wi 
Other particle, 
was not fo — 
to pull them upon him, 
how A great hurry to pu// off my boots, 
3. Topluck; to gather. | 
n pie ng mays rears his head, 
He joys to pu ripen'd pear, 
Flax mn In the bloom, wi 
land ell the ſeed Ie ripe, 
o tear; to rend. 
He hath turned aſide my ways, and pulled me in pieces; 
made me deſolate, 
0 Put down, To 
Although it was Ju 
lhed, and his whole ef 
# yet his caſe even then had no 
In political affairs, as well as mec 
" than build up; for that ſtructu 
mer a-bullding, and that þ 
moment. 
When God is 
- Rood of an hou unbuilds world 
6. ToP 0 degrade, 
He begs the gods to turn blind fortune's wheel, 
To raife the wretc „and pull dien the proud. 


What title has this queen but lawleſs force ? 
And force muſt ou her down, 
d 


They may be afraid to pull dn miniſters and favourites 
formidable, 


7. To Put, up. To extirpate ; 
What cenſure, doubting thus of inng 
from men, who will be apt to call it Þu/ling up the ol 
| of knowledge, 1 cannot tell; I perſuade myſe 
have purſued, being conformable to truth, lays thoſe 
S 5 5 


erb, ] 


4+ 


5 


moliſh. 


4 
wll down, tis 
9. 


to eradicate. 
te prineiples, 


Pur, . / from the v 
1. The att © pulling, 
I awaked with 1 vio 
at the of my *. 
2. Contel; "roggle. 
pull bet 


This wreſtling ween Corineus and G 

to have befallen at Dover, 
J. Pluck; e ſuffered. 
uke 


ſcarce himſelf, 
im two pulls at once; 


opt off, 
from pull.) One that pulls 
Shameleſs Warwick ace | 
Pin 1. Shake 
Poultry, 
A young hen, 


Proud fetter up and Fuller down o 


1 

Pult Ex. 1. J. | fulain, old Fr. 

Pu"LLym, n. /. | poulit, Prench, 
potrle of ſack finely 
Ir? 


Drew me a 
ſelf; I'll no 
d tumour on the rig 


| They died not becauſe the 
devil to 


brewa 


0 


wiict ſporm In m 
fr ſide, the bigneſs 


Pullets would not feed 
relaw their death, he contrived that 


7 r0Wn't Fuga, Err 
Kyle, 17 4 % Vulga on 


el 
With a furrow on its outſide in 


0 


Which 
ine hundred of the ſtrongeſt men we 


theſ# cordy by many pulley; faſtened on 
ours, I was raiſed A. 


Here puller make the 
Yo Pu"LLULATrY, v. . 
Pu“ 


o germinate; to bud | 
LMONARY, a. [from Pulmo, 
to the lungs, 
Often theſe unha ſufferers, for 
ſpirit to carry 9 en, 
Conſumption, | 
he alr upo 


Thbo force of + 

reſpect to that of the heart, 

Pu"LMonary, 1. J [ 
Latin,] The ht. 
ULMO'NICK, 4. 1 

tho lunga x 


unge. 
of the ty 


An ulcer of 
o conſumption 
Cold alr, by its Immediate contact with the 
Is capable of producing defluxions upon the ty 
all forts of pulmonich conſumptlons. 
P. ./ Pripa, Latin; ſulfe, 
1. Any ſoſt maß. : 
The Jaw bones have no marrow ſevered, 
diffuſed, 
2, The loft part of fruit; the Part 
the ſeeds and ring. 


The lavoury pv/p the chew, and 
Still a4 they hed, — the brimming 


Nelides this uſe of the Pericarpium tor 
Y integlion for 


the es, and, 


t of \uMeient vlgou 
regimen, drop into a true 


n the Pulmonary artery jy 


ulmona 


Hary 
ſurface of the lun 


Arbutbnuot,' 
French, 


but a little «/Þ marrow 
Bacon's Nats Hi 


of fruit diſtin rom 


* or 
ſeed, It ſerves allo by a econdary | 


Mil 
the guard of 
man and other animals, ws un 


} : r 
A hitre, dubit a 
where a ſpeaker? Had. 1 


the market. place, 
omes a friend, 


funeral, Sha ares J Ceſar, 
c yew —.— hd former 7 


ower deſk Where prayery 


7 


hea 
arg 
109 


er 


pulp.) Soft; 
ut and plumbs ts a thick . then a hafd 
n — is 1 ſeod. 1 Ray on the Creation 
roy diferentes f 
them 3 


Of ode vegetable f 
n ſubdance of an d dd 
A 


ens. 
b } Aul/acio, from 


Ppy. 


of wars, as without ju cauſe of his own 
f Hayward, | 


be whiter and ſtronger than Ir 
Mortimer, 
Lamentations, Iii. 2. 


» that he ſhould be | 
his houſes 


not to be under. 
Burnet, 


R "ſcommon, 
Dryden. 


avenant., 


Loc her 


lent pull upon the ring, which was fatened 
uiiver's Travels, 


0gmagog is reported 
Car 4v . 


N bakeſpeare, 
ailey, 
te. Shak, 


turnin 


e employed to draw u 
7 in three 


r and 75 


9 


an, be a cauſe of Pulmonich conſumption, Pu LVIL, . 


a . 
45 
ngs, ulcerations, 10 


To Pu i 


ory. P 


- Pulls, Latin; 

| quick ſtrokes 
This be cup 
lati t 

pu oe of the great 

whereby it is ch 


ULSA'TOR, 2. J. [fi 
beate -. 

Purss, . 
1. The motion of an 


through it by the he 
touch. 


iſcoveries, 
or ſome | 


Swift, 


D den. 
let 


he hath 
its b 


of the heart ; 
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ph ©, . 1. . [from puactual.] N » ſcru- | em condign punijſÞmient. ©  — Shakeſpearts The gilded i dance. 5 
onerv a Lie J. [from þ ] Nicety ; ſcru max jet rough the Judgaeat God, ſhale receive juſt puniſþ- In florid impotence he ſpeaks, | Pan 
pals ourageanent of thoſs that hereafter ſhould ſerve otfer | 1 not ny ts A} OR Re 01 þ Ok CRC CO 92 On” ef Pope, 
Fork that Fer 3 Sophronio had done, he commanded | workers of iniquity? age] lane (XT 
offer him a blank, wherein. * N Ns Vat Poreft wants OY 1 or no he ſhould honour his parents, 1 Rom as well as . On ry gſpeare 17 Cymbelines 
tions. 0 du ment. ; mk i 1 5 
ene was ſervicrable, but not officions ; faithful to things Had 1s — aryeanms wel a hundred tongues, det 5 h excellent motion I oh exteeding pupper ! Shakeſpearee 
aal bufineſis but unwillingly retaining the contex ture and p i I could not half thoſe horrid crimes repeat, + Pu'ppETMANs . J [frppet and man.] Maſter of a 
on of the word ies did Fell, | 1, Nor half the paniſoments thoſe crimes have net. Dryden, puppet -o. Its ee eee 
, ß ado oo 
preſerve the text, yet all of them ſhew the infinite care which was belief Ys tial conſideration, is in a man's power, therefore the By every coxcomb but her lord? : 
Pen, that there might be no miſtaky in a Bogle litter. Grew, punt or diſbelief of thoſe things is a proper ſubject for rewards and From yonder puppetman inquires. © N 
oxCTVALLY: adwy. [from pundtual, ] | Nicely 3 ex- 'he 8 and N of Wilkins. 3 Who wiſely hides his wood and wire. 1 is Swifh 
There were no uſe at all for war or law, if every man had 2g enough to „e. orcements o his law, are of weight performed by 0 en images mov b wire 
Jence to conceive how much of right Were due both to and — this life „ — the choice, againſt whatever pleaſure or pain Tim, you have a taſte f M ß, Y ; 
himſelf, and were withal fo punt tua! eue what he | Pyxi TION 2 We? oa Locke. Atid often ſee a IE ob 3 ta ift t, 
requiſite, and to reſt contented wh his oun. Raleigb. Puniſh „. 7. [ puilit ion, French; Punitio, Latin.] To induce him to of learning, he would frequently cairy 
Concerning the heavenly bodies, there is ſo much exactneſs in ment. Aisſcworth. bim to the pupperſbow, Arbuthnot and Pepe. 
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Pu NCTUALNE88 5. /+ punctual.] Exactneſs; my Re adj. [from punio, Latin.) Puniſhing ; —_— funilary of rodring Port | 
0 wok literal tranſlation of the ſcriptures, in the moſt natural | ending to puniſhment, | 4 il wy. Ah ve ay niche — 
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ah of the ſacred text. : Felton, She may be a punk z for many of them are neither maid, widow The ſow to the bitch . oor” and. Z- 22 ; 
PuxcTV 4 T ION. . Fe D punum, Latin.] The act or nor wife. | Shak Os Meaſure for Meaſure. Nature does the 's cloſe, | n 
method of ointing, rx | 1 And made them fight, like mad or drunk, Till the bright fon dis Ki times ſet and roſe, _ Cay. 
{t ought to do it willingly, without being forced to it by any or dame religion as for punk. rar. | *+ A name of contemptuous reproach to a than, | 
unge in the words or punciuation. Ale Near theſe a nurſery erects its head, I ſhall. laugh myſelf to death at this puppy headed monſter 
dung | | | Where unfledg'd actors learn to laugh and moſt ſcurvy monſter nber 
i hole made with a very ſharp point. Pu'nsTes. . J [from pan.) A quibbler; a low wit | Be giden it out. 1 0 , he 
of ow W1 "Re IS. 
With the loadſtone of Laurentius uaſcus, whatſoever needles h d : q 3 th I found my place tak Er 
u bodies were touched, the wounds and punctures made thereby 1 . 3 - Fog yay by double meaning. money bag ul each work, be ne ING — x 8 Ay 
were never felt. ; rown's Vulgar Errauys. 13 u r. Swan, gameſter and punſter of Tf o Pu'ppy, v 1 [from th '% _ 
Nerves may be wounded by ſciffion or puncture: the former wa iR ä Arbutbnot and Pope. ee padael? e noun.] To bring whelps. 
King cut through, they are irrecoverable z but when pricked by x To Pur. v.n, To play at baſſet and ombre. aL URBLIND. agj. [corrupted from poreblind, which is 
ſharp-pointed weapon, Which kind of wound is called a 13 One is for ſetting up an h for baſſet, where none ſhall be till uſed in Scotland ; pore and Blind.] Nearſighted; 
they are much to be regarded. | iſeman. admitted to punt, that have not taken the oaths. Addiſon. ſhortlighted, ; 
% Pu'nCTULATE. v. 4. [ punulum, Lat.] To mark o j duke to Janſen punts at White's, The truth appears ſo naked on my fide, | 
with ſmall ſpots. — c y — in mortgage melts away, That any purblind eye may find it out. Sbhakeſprares 4 
The ſtuds have their ſurface punctulated, as if ſet all over with OOO elf feels far leſsJoy than they. Pope.  ._ "Tis known to ſeveral a 8 
EI eee un. adj. { pair ue, French. | r purktnt. Shades, 
Ar B. a. J. [mulier pumila & | 1. Young. | ; uſineſs purblind. keſpeare. 
n fa SET 5 1 2. Inferior; petty ; of an under rate. r ! Hel hop tos POR hk 
'xGar. 1. J. [ pagurus, Lat.] A fiſh. Ainſivorth. Is not g's name forty thouſand names ? arkneſs, that here ſurrounded our purbliad underſt We 3 
Pr'xcaR. 1. J f/ what 1 Ne Arm, arm, my name; a puny ſudject firikes | „„ Wenn 
Po . wed Ne 1 [from pungent. ] At thygreat glory. Shakeſpeare's Riebard II. Dropt in blear thick-Gighted eyes _ 
J. Power of pricking. | | | Know me not, | Fr . 
A mg hich þ Bert om ngency can wound 55 worms, ont 3-5 ma with ſpits, and Nr = ſtones, | Oils ants cue pan Pr e Hudibrar 
, 0 buthnor. | N me. hakeſpeare's Coriolanus. | b | ; 
i Heat on the tongue; acridneſs, | | Drive i : Sees but a Kage * = the are? ns 
: | The puny habitants if not dri 3 ; 
3 Power to pierce the mind. 1 Sed 7 XK | z or, if not drive, His eyes not carrying to that equal beam, 
An opinion of the TIER of _=_ es is 2 neceſſary to This Friendſhip Is of 2 1 1 p That pdiſes all above. Dryden and Lee's Oedipur. 
{ound a purpoſe of undertaking it, as authori comma a | „as to remain 8 nsr en 0 2606 a | 
the erereſy of promiſes, pungency of e or . | 1 —— 9-5 to ſhake down 1 4 ſight. 7. [from pur blind ] Shortneſs of 
iſchiefs upon negle&t can be. Hammond. uny minds. ; outh, ET . | | 
1 ie ston 8 keenneſs. | | Nee, head aſcending from the ſea, Py 8 8 ay « [from purchaſe.) That may be 
When he hath conſidered the force and pungency of theſe expreſ- | pu- oal of puny row rw attend hls rr. Dryden. | PONY bought, or obtained, 5 
bons applied to the fathers of that Nicene {Food by the weſtern | . n./. A young and unexperienced unſeaſoned Ph * * e 8 to all things purchaſable by it, 
dun, be may abate his rage towards me. Stillng feet. | wretch, : | 2 . ns , — rom the LI of money, ſo much . add 
aner adj, [pungent Latin] Tr ̃ — . 9, parchfe, Fren.] = 
 Pricking, 2 | | : * A RR G 
* the breath of life his noſtrils drew, [ Pur. u. . 2 puppy.] To bring forth whelps: = acquire, not inherit. b 1 
A charge of ſnuff the wily virgin threw; 1 N f — of a bitch br inging young. 1 bk 4 wild 8 4 ſave, | p y 
The gnomes direct to ev ry atom juſt, PU'PIL. 3. / pupilla Latin ] | ; Which like 3 
The pungent grains of titillating duſt. | Pope. | 1, The apple of the e - « You uſo i „ and your dogs, and mule ß, 
2, Sharp on the tongue; acrid. 9 wy | on wid in agent and in Laviſh paſts Shakeſpeare, 
Dink the ſharp — ent taſtes of acids ariſe from the ſtrong | other, that is 8 e 2 5 ppl of the Pony che — eee eee ＋ of 
rag Frys by the acid particles ruſh upon, and agitate the | Settin a candle before a child, bid him . Hifery. 3. To obtain at any expence, as of labour or — er. 
5 of the tongue ? Newton's Opticks. | pupil ſhall contract itſelf very much to exclude the licht; as when A wortd who would not pu#cbaſe with a bruiſe ? Mien, 
þ Ong 3. Tee rk. — _ * bre been * time in the dark, a bright light is ſud- | 4. To expiate or recompenſe by a fine or forfeit. 
1 e be 5 1 A 74 — 3 before us, till e of - 18 have og will be deaf to pleading and excuſes, 
Wiper pion ery Rey ene ae ee Deere v7 PD} 
o Regulus i ents dy d. evift's Miſcellanies. |} * n it, called the pupi/ of the eye. : , enn e 0 
4 Acrimonious ; biting. The rays, which enter the 7. * ſeveral — of the * Ty 1 chin, Bos een old Fr. fr om the ver b.] 
The latter happening not only upon the pungent exigencies of | ſeveral obliquities to the glaſſes, Namas's Opricks. 1. oh ing boug t or obtained for a price, 
en or impending judgments, but in the common ſervice of the | 2+ [ Pupille, French; pupillus, Latin.] A ſcholar; one He that protdtes his child a good mind, makes a better purchaſo- 
Gorch. | Fell. Ander the care of & titer z 8 an if he laid out the money for an addition to his 
$ ; 8 cres. 8 
* _ of a 75 and pungent manner of ſpeech; but | My maſter ſues to her, and ſhe hath taught her ſuitor, Our thriving dean has purchas'd land; RW TOR 
Pr at 3 Dryden. He being her pupil, to become her tutor. Shakeſpeare. A purchaſe which will bring him clear 
UNICE, 3. /. [cimex, Latin.] A wallouſe ; a bugg. | One of my father's ſervants, Above WM rene four poutids a year Seo] 
Hudibras. * | With tore of tears this treaſon gan unfold, | 2. Any thing of which poſſeſſion is tak! = 
wm cxovs. adj, | puniceus, ny Purple. Dig. 1 wo Meta ind in lin 5400 kill, Fairfax. | | way than 3 6 n eee 
"MIN : | is arch--politician in | . . 
> 7 £58. 1. / [from puny ] a ettineſs; ſmallneſs. | God's future judgments, he ene e pt e- dee 
mt v. e. { punio, Lan , egen fouls that he will accop them at any time, abd upon | eden ge pinch nd boight of all kls though 23 
A 4, 3 to afflict with penalties or death for _ fats r Raleigh. r 8 dae _ 3 _ 
* R R The great work of a governor is, to ſettle in hls pupil hab "4 The fox repairs to the wolf's cell, and takes poſſeſſion of his 
Wh, ne n 88 and the principles of virtue and wiſdom. | 7106 ſtores z but he had little joy of the purchaſe, L'Eftranges 
Are puniſhed wit. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 3. A ward ; one under the care of a guardian. PURCHASER, #. J. [from pur chaſe.] A buyer; one 
If you will not hearken, I will puniſh you ſeven times more for Tell me, thou pupil to great Pericles, | that gains any thing for a price. 
Pur ſins, Leviticus, zxvio 18. | © What are the grounds f Upon one only allenation and change, the purchaſer is to paſs both 
A greater pow'r | To undertake ſo young, ſo vaſt a care? Dryden, licence, fine, and recovery. | Baton. 
Now rul'd him, paniſ2'd in the ſhape he finn'd, —Dryden. So ſore weak ſhoot, which elſe void poorly riſe, A (om le, re ot orange e Bn 
Will he draw out, | Jove $ tree adopts, and lifts him to the ſkies | though in ſuch 3 men have uſually the cheapeſt penny- 
For anger's ſake, finite to Infinite | hrough the new pupil ſoft ning juices flow, | worthey: yet they hive not abways the Jeſt bargains, | Souths 
In und man ? F 8 Thruſt forth the gems, and give the flow'ss to blow. Daclel. Moſt of the old ſtatues may be well ſuppoſed to have been cheaper 


| vill puniſh your offences with the rod, and your fin with | 1+ State of being a ſcholar. | PURE. adj. [ pur, pure, French j parxc, Latin, ] 
* | » and your * ir oo Fa 2 eee 1. We 10 not dirty; not muddy. 
V NISHABLE, adj, [ puniſſable, French ; from puniſh.) ſelyte to learning into his care and pupilage for ſeveral years. Fett ad ww ag, whoſe pureneſs doth pteſene 


; ' My pu vid | J 
orthy of b a The ſeverity of the father's brow, whilſt they are under the dif. Dane l 
Theft A 3 — — N= wb | wr. . Not filth) 2 full ; * fi A vey 3 
ain regen ome gle be- and good behaviour allow. ”  Licke 2. No y not ſullied ; clean from moral evil; holy. 2 
. goo: | - Wg gig n, e e eee 
ith ereatu | | ot tee ſons he dying left, all under bs roverbt, XXX. 1a. 
ie A eee en, De mano hn t , Wd tn ob {nm rang 
lager to puniſhment ; which way ſhould any ſuch creature be Uſurp'd the crown, during their pupilage z 3- Unmingled ; not altered by mixtures. | 
18 by the law of God ? ö Hook Which the infants tutors gathering to fears An alabaſter box of pure nard. Milton» 
tor bribery is leſs puniſhable, when btibary opened the door een -h. N e Boe? . , nent vintages ub be ONT | 
, _ they entered. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. Pu'P1Laky. adj. [ pupillaire, French 3 pupillaris, Lat. — — his Err wy EO 2 N :4 
by os - BI.ENESS. #. / [from puniſhable.) The qua- from pupil.) TOY to a pupil or ward, | his ſoul with ſhame and ſorrow, which are to laſt eternally, Taylor 2 
P 1 or admitting puniſhment. Pu'eyET. 1. J. [ powpte, rench; pupus, Latin. ] Pure and mixt, when applied to bodies, are much akin to ſimple 
Sg eg 1. J. [from puniſb.] One who infliats | 1: 2 image moved by wife in a mock drama; a| ** compound; ſo a guinea is pure gold, if it has 11 no . a 5 
$ for a crime, en tragedjan. h | 416 . 
This knows m therefore as f. Once Zelmane could not ſtir, but that as if they had been „1 Genuine; real ; vnadulterated. 8 
"i From granting — as fram begging * Milm, | whoſe motion ſtood only upon her pleaſure, Baſilius with Ga eadle - 4 ee e before God and the Father is this, to viſit the 
r .. 
er pain impoſed in vengeance of a erf Divers of them did keep in their houſes certain things made of pO A | R Jann. 
| The AN gen te ek me. cotton wooly: in the manner of puppett. Abbet, | 5+ Not connected with any thing extrinſick: as, pure 
| In which ten thoutknd fle of dener © His laſt wifs was u womin of breeding, good humour and com- mathematicks, 
ö The curſed creatuees do ern = Spenſer plaiſance ; as for you, you look like 1 3 by clock work. Mathematicks In its latitude is divided into pure and mixedy and 
„ . | but 


Hey of Jobn Bull.] though the pure do handle only abſtract quantity in the general, a1 
| 9 | geometry 3 


| PUR 
ys yet that which is mixed doth conſider the quantity of 
| 8 dettininate (ubjeft, = +." 7 80 Oy 
When a propoſition expreſſes that the predicate is ebnnekted with 
the ſubſect, It Is called & pure propoſition z as every true chriſtian is 


an honeſt _—_ Watts. 
6, Free; clear, 
Who cas ſay, 1 have made my heart clean, I am pure from my 
ſin? | | . Prowerbs, xx. 9» 
His mind of evil pure 
du him, and intention free from fraud. Philips. 
7. Free from uilt ; guiltleſs ; innocent. \ 
No) hand of rife is pure, but that Which wins. Daniel. 
O welcome, pure eu fulth, N 
And thou unblemiſh'd form of chaſtity. Milton. 


8. Incorrupt ; not vitiated by any bad practice or opi- 
nion 


* 


» 

Her gviltleſs glory juſt Britannia draws 

From pure religion, and impartial laws. 
Not vitiated with corrupt modes of 
As oft as 1 read thoſe comedies, ſo oft doth found in mine ear 
the pre fine talk of Rome, | Aſcham. 
10. Mere: as, 4 pure villain, purus putus nebulo, Lat. 
The lord of the caſtle was a young man of ſpirit, but had lately, 
out of pure wearineſs of the fatigue, and having ſpent moſt of his 
money, left the king. . Clarendon. 
There happened a civil war among the hawks, when the peace- 
able pigeons, in pure pity and good nature, ſend their mediators to 


Tickel, 
ſ . 


make them friends again. L' Eftrange. 
11. Chaſte ; modeſt: as, a pure virgin. 
12. Clean ; free from moral turpitude. Uſed of men 
and thin 6 | F os 
Keep thylelf ure. G 
EY l 2 talk, 
Defaming as Impure, what God declares _ 
Pure, and commands to ſome, ia free to all, Milton. 
\ Ritually clean; unpolluted. 
13 All of 54 were prey and kill'd the paſſover. Eura. 
Pure from childbed ſtaln. Milton. 


pu'tUx. adv. [from pure. ] 3 
1. In a pure manner; not dirtily; not with mixture. 
1 will purely purgt away thy drofs, and take away all thy fin. JJaiah, 
2. Innocently ; without guilt, | 
3. Merely z completely; totally, 
| Tranquillitie | 
go purely Cate there ; that waves great, nor ſmall, 
N ve riſe to any height at all, Chapman, 
The being able to raiſe an army, and conducting it to fight 
againſt the king, was rey due to him, and the effect of his 
wers | : Clarendon, 
Upon the particular obfervations on the metallick and mineral 
bodies, 1 have not founded any thing but What purely and imme- 
Mately concerns che natural hiſtory of thoſe bodies. = Modu. 
| converſe in full freedow with men of both parties and if not 
In vqual number, It is purely accidental, as having made acquaintance 
more under one miniſtry than another, Seo ft. 
Pu'kunutss, . /. [from pure. ] 3 
1. Clearneſs; freedom from extraneous or foul admix- 


tures, : 
They came to the river fide, which of all the rivers of Greece 
had the prize for excellent pureneſs and tweetneſs, In ſo much as 
the very bathing in it was accounted exceeding healthful. Sidney. 
No chteumſtances are like to contribute more to the advancement 
of learning, than exact temperance, great purencfs of air, equality of 
climate, and long tranquillity of government. : Temple. | 
2, Simplicity z r from compoſition. | 
An ellence eternal and ſpiritual, of abſolute pureneſs and ſimpli- 


ö 


ety, | Raleigh. | 
EE My love was ſuch, 
It could, though he ſupply'd no fuel, burn; 
Rich in itſelt, like elemental fire, | 
Whoſe pureneſs does no aliment requires Dryden } 


3. Innocence; reedom from oe 
May we evermore ferve thee in holineſs and purencſs of living. 
ommon Prayer. 
4. Freedom from vitious modes of ſpeech, 5 
In all this good propriety of words, and prreneſs of phraſes 'in | 
"Terence, you mult not tollow him always In placing of them. 
Aſcham's Sehoolmaſter, 
Pu'nriLt. „ /. [ pourfilie, Fr.] A fort of ancient 
trimming for women's gowns, made of tinſel and 
thread; called alſo bobbin work. 


To PURPLE, v. 4. | pourfiler, Fr. profilare, Italian, ] | 


'To decorate with a wrought or flowered border; to 
border with embroidery ; to embroider. 
A goodly Net elad in ſcarlet red, 
* with gold and pearl of rich allay. Spenſer, 
;mrold tutte, Aow'rs TH blue and white, 


Like ſaphire, pearl, in rich embroidery, 
Buckled below falr knighthoud's bending knee, Shateſpeares 
ul theve with humid bow, N 
Waves the odorgus banks that blow 
Flowers of more mingled hew 
han her purffed frartt can ſhew. 
in velvet white as thow the troop was gown'd, 
"Their hoods and fleoves the fame, and prrfled o'er 
| With diamonds, 
Punvik %%% [| porrfilfe, French; from the verb.] 
Pu drurw. A border of embroidery. 
Pu niatt tox, nf. [ purgation, French; purgatio, Lat.] 
1, The act of cleauung or purifying from vitious mix- 
tures, 
Wo dv not Tuppole the ſeparation finiſhed, before the purgation of 
the alr began. Burnet's Theory of the Kurth. 
a. he att of cleanling the body by downward eva- 
cuation, 
Lot the phyfictan apply himfeolf more to purgation than to altera- 
ton, becavie the oftonce de in quantity. Bacon 


J. The get of — from imputation of guilt. 
Th 


Milton. 


Dryden, 


If any man doubt, let him put me to my purgation.— Shakeps 
see in juſtice, which (hall have due courte, 
Even is the guilt or the purgatione | Shadeſhrwren 


Pu'aGATIVE. ag, 
Lat, 


cuat 


| pargatif, French; prrgativas, 
Catharnck ; having the power to cauſe eva- 
ons downward, 
Purging medielnes Have thelr e e virtue in a fine (ſpirit, 
they endine not bolling without lots of virtue. Bacon, 
A that is IVY, and all that which doth ill 
All the round world, to man is but a pill; 
In all it works not, but It Is in all 
Pullanons, of pargatier, or cordial, 
_Leniont progativer evacuate the humaure. 
Pu ade. * /. [pur toire, French; Furgateriem, 
Latin] A place in which fouls are ſuppoled by the 


— to be purged by fire from carnal impurliies, 
efore they are received into heaven. 
| Theu thy folk, through pains of purgatory, 
Dost bear wats thy Wiſe, een Hymn on Love 
In this age, there may be as great inftances produced of real 
We 1 when vo thought ts got fouls out of pargarer ys 


Donne, 
* en. 


Bailey. | 


PUR 


To PURGE. v. a. [ burger, French; pargo, Latin.) | 


. To cleanſe ; to clear, 


Augeas, to ſeparate from ſuperſtitious obſervations any thing that is 
clean and pure natural, Bacon. 


Jo clear from impurities: with of, 

To the Engliſh court 3 now 

From ev'ry region apes of idleneſs; | | 

Now nalghbone confines purge you of your ſcum. Shakeſpeare. 

Air ventilates and cools the mines, and purges and frees them 

from mineral exhalations. : Woodward. 

3. To clear from guilt : with from. | 
Blood hath been ſhed ere now, i' th' olden time 

Shakeſpeare. 


ſerve God, | Hebrews, Ix. 14+ 
Syphax, we'll join our cares to purge away 200 

S crimes, and clear her reputation. Addiſon. 

4. To clear from imputation of guilt. 
He, Le OO $ 

Intends t' appear before the people, hoping ; 

To purge himſelf with words, Shakeſpeare's Corlolanus. 
\ Marquis Borer was haſting towards him, to purge himſelf of 
ſome accuſation. Th Bacon's Henry VII. 
5. To ſweep or put away impurities. 


I will purge out from among you the rebels, Exelbiel, xx. 38. 
Simplicity and integrity in the inward parts, may Purge out every 
prejudice and paſſion, Decay of Piety« 


6. To evacuate the body by ſtool. | 
Sir Philip Calthrop purged John Drakes, the ſhoemaker of Nor- 

wich, of the proud humour, Camden's Remains. 
The frequent and wiſe uſe of emaciating diets, and of purgings, 

is a principal means of a prolongation of life. Bacon. 
If he was not cured, he purged him with ſalt water. Arbuthnot. 

7. To clarify; to defecate. 

To PURGE, vim 

1. To ow 2 by clarification. 

2. J'o have frequent ſtools, : f 

PURGR. 2. . Thom the verb.] A cathartick medi- 

cine ; a medicine that evacuates the body by ſtool. 

Meet we the med'cine of the ſickly weal, EE Re 
And with him pour we in our country's purge 


He was no great friend to purging and clifters ; he was for mix- 
ing aloes with all purges. 
Pu'RGEk, . J. {rom purge. ] _ 5 
1. One who clears d any thing noxious, 

This ſhall make 
Our purpoſe neceſſary, and not envious; 
We hal be called 3 not murtherers. 
2. Purge; cathartick. , 5 
It is of good uſe in phyſick, if you can retain the purging virtue, 
and take away the unpleaſant taſte of the purger. Bacon. 
PukiFiCA TION, . J [ perifcation, f 
tio, 123 | 
1. The act 
traneous mixture. 

I diſcerned a conſiderable difference in the operations of ſeveral 
kinds of ſaltpetre, even after purification. Boyle, 
2. The act of cleanſing from guilt or pollution. 

The ſacraments, in their own nature, are juſt ſuch as they ſeem, 


* 


ſecret myſtery, and water is the ſymbol of purification of the foul 
from fin, and bread and wine, of Chriſt's body and blood; there. 
fore the ſymbols receive the names of what they ſign. 7. lor. 
A rite performed by the Hebrews after childbearing. 
U'RIFICATIVE, 
Pu'kiricaroRy, F or tendency to make pure. 


Pu'R1PFIKkR, . J. [from purify.) Cleanſer ; refiner. 
He ſhall Gt as a refiner and purifier of filver. 


1. To make pure. 


2. To free from any extraneous admixture, 
If any bad blood ſhould be left in the kingdom, an honourable 
foreign war will vent or purify its Bacev't Henry VII. 
Ihe maſs of the air was many thouſand times greater than the 
water, and would in proportion require a greater time to be purified, 
Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
Ny chace our long-liv'd fathers carn'd their food, 

Toil ſtrung the nerves, and purified the blood. 

3. To make clear, 


judge, whether the river did more waſh the 
prrify the river. 
4. Jo free from 


gravel, or the gravel did 
2 Sidney. 
goilt or corruption, | 
He gave himſelf for us, that he might redeem us from all iniquity, 
and urif unto himſclt a peculiar people. Titus, it. 14. 
It God gives grace, knowledge will not ſtay long behind; ſince it 
is the ſame ſpirit and principle that purifics the heart, and clarifies 
the underſtanding, Seuth's Sermons. 
This makes Ouranius exceeding ſtudious of chriſtian perfection, 
ſearching after every grace and holy temper, urifying his heart all 
manner of ways, feartul of every error and defect in his life. Lago. 
5. To free from pollution, as by luſtration. 

"There were ſet ſix water pots of ſtone, after the manner of the 
Ting of the Jews, . Jobn, li. 6. 
6. lo clear from barbariſms or improprieties. 

e faw the French tongue abundantly pany 

To PU AIX. wn 'Fo grow pure. 
finiſhed, before the purgation of the air began, though let them 
begin to purify at the ſame time. Burnet, 


Pu'risT, . J | purifte, Fr.] One ſuperſtitiouſly nice 
in the uſe of words, 

Pu riTAN. . . [from pure.] A ſeRary pretending 
to eminent purity of religion, 

The (chitm which the papiſts on the one hand, and the ſuperſti- 
non which the puricans on the other, lay to our charge, are very 
juitly chargeable upon themſelves, Sanderſon. 
PuRiTANICAL, ad}. [from pwritan.] Relating to 

uritans, 

Such guides ſet over the ſeveral congregations will miſteach them, 
by inſtilling into them prritanical and ſuperſtitious principles, that 
they may the more ſecurely exerciſe their preſbyterian tyranny. 


Alten. 


Pu"k1TANI8M. . / [from puritan,] The notions of 


a puritan. 


ſerious and unpartial examination of the grounds, as well of 
popery as pryitantſme, according to that meaſure of underſtanding 
God ath attend . Waltcn. 
Pu'niTy, . J. [ purit, French; puritas, Latin. ] 
1. Cleanneſs ; freedom from foulneſs or dirt. 


Is it the purity of a linen veſt g 
deble the purity of the prieſt ) ure, Which ſome fo fear would 


Fri fleet, 
| 


Helyday. 


It will be like that labour of Hercules, in pryging the ſtable of 


Ere human ſtatute purg'd aw ot weal, 
My ſoul is purg'd from grudging hate; | 
And ck m 1 * ſeal my true heart's love. Shakeſpeare- 
The blood of hriſ ſhall purge our conſcience from dead works to 


Each drop of us. Shakeſpeare. 
Pills not laxatives I like; 
Of theſe his gain the ſharp phyſician makes, | | 
. And often gives a purge, but ſeldom takes» Dryden. 


Arbuthnot, | 


Shakeſpeare. | 
rench ; purifica- | 


o making pure; act of eleanſing from ex- 


water, and bread, and wine; but becauſe they are made ſigns of a | 


adj. [from purify.] Having power | 


Malachi, iii. 3. 
ToPu'riry, v. 4. [ phrifier, French; purifico, Lat.] 


Dryden. | 


It ran upon ſo fine and delicate a ground, as one could not eaſily 


Spratt, | 


We do not ſuppoſe the ſeparation of theſe two liquors wholly | 


| 4 * 5 
PUR 
# P 
y * 8 ? 


Ip „ EE 
Pours fireams ſelect, and purity of waters, © 
The inſpired air does likewiſe often communicate i. x 


unwholeſome vapours, and many hu ; N | L 
with the blood, 8 its 1 8 <ffluyia, which, ming an 
From the body's T, the mind lathmue, A 

Receives a ſecret aid. . * "Challe / Li 

2. 3 7 guitt 3 innocence, r Summe, . 
Death ſets us ſafely on ſhore in our long N Y 
there ate no temptations, no danger of falling dlc tna, W horn in 
and immortal joys ſecure our innocence and happineſ, 7 Puriy decelſo 
Wakes Preparati ſer, retorMs 


Every thing about her reſembles the purity of her 10 2 Death, 


always clean without, becauſe ſhe is always pure within, ad the i; livid 
3. Chaſtity; freedom from contamination of ſ Lan, purp| 
Could I come to her with any deteRion in my hand, 1 exes. Abt 

her then from the ward of her — » her reputation wen drive v 10 
mate vow. OY 8 aber” Merry 2 of Wn Py RPC 
Puk l. 3. J. 4 is juſtly ſuppoſed by Minſbew de. 7 
contraQted from purfle.] to be "ks 


1. An embroidered and puckered border, 
Himſelf came in next after a triumphant chariot made of 
nation velvet, enriched with , and pearl. cum. 
I ̃ be jagging of pinks is like the inequality of oak la Sah. 
they ſeldom have any ſmall pur. Fea; but 
2. [1 know not whence derived.) A kind of Bam, 
| cated malt liquor, in which wormwood and _ 
ticks are infuſed, aroma. 
To Puk. v. . [Of this word it is doubtful wha : 
the primitive ſignification; if it js refe wh 
to the appearance of a quick ſtream, which is alway 
dimpled on the ſurface, it may come from ry 
pucter or fringe ; but if, as the uſe of authors ſeems a 
ſhow, it relates to the ſound, it muſt be derived y to 
porla, Swediſh, to murmur, according * 


rred originally 


to Mr. 
'To en, to flow with a gentle noiſe, 0 K 
Tones are not ſo apt to procure ſleep, as ſome other. 
the wind, the purling of water, and humming 7 wang wine 1 mt 
| Inſtruments that have returns, as trumpets ; or flexionz, wy 4 
nets z or are drawn ups and put from, as ſacbuts, have a bh | 
ſound ; but the recorder or flute, that have none if ar, 0 
ties, give a clear ſound, 2 11 
TRE All fiſh from ſea or ſhore, "mn un 
Freſhet, or purling brook, or ſhell or fin. Mi 
My flow'ry theme, Ws & 
A painted miſtreſs, or a purling ſtream, p P 
Around th' adjoining brook, that purls along 8 * 
. 0 make 
The vocal grove, now fretting o'er a rock. Wen 
To PuURL. v. a. To decorate with fringe or embroi. H 
1 der 7. 8 . urn 
When was old Sherewood's head more quaiatly curl T 
quaintly curÞ'd, 
„Or nature's cradle more enchas'd and purl'd, , Bey Jon of, \ 
Pu'rLiev, #./. The grounds on the borders of a 1 
foreſt; border; incloſure; diſtrict. | oe 
In the purlicus of this foreſt ſtands | K 
| A ſheepcote, fene d about with olive trees. = Shateſrare, to 
. Such civil matters fall within the purlieus of religion, LE range, T 
To underſtand all the purlieus of this place, and to illuſtrate this 1 
5 1 muſt venture myſelf into the haunts of beauty and gat. 1 
antry. : F 5 | 
He may be left to rot among thieves in ſome Rinking * of 
for miſtaking the purliexs of the law. Swift, i 
A party next of glitt'ring dames, " 
Thrown round the purlieus of St. James, . - 
Came early out. Seviſt, ff; 
Pu'aTIxs. 2. / In architecture, thoſe pieces of tim. $ 
ber that lie acroſs the rafters on the inſide, to keep fhul 
them from ſinking in the middle of their length. any 
| ail. ac 
To PURLOTN. v. 4. [This word is of doubtfyl ety- y 
mology. Skinner deduces it from pour and loin, Fr. | 
Mr. Lye from punlloupnan, Saxon, to lie hid.} To lit 
ſteal ; to take by theft. | pu 
— le, that brave ſtecd there finding ready dight, 4 1 
Purloin'd both ſteed and ſpear, and ran away full licht. Spe | 
The Arimaſpian by ſtealth ol 
Had, from his waketul cuſtody, purlein'd 77k 
The guarded gold. Milton, d: 
They not content like felons to purloin, | 
Add treaſon to it, and debaſe the coin. Denham. ki 
Some writers make all ladies purloin'd, 
And knights purſuing like a whirlwind. Hadi xai. 
When did the muſe from Fletcher ſcenes purlin, 
As thou whole Eth'ridge doſt transfuſe to thine? Dryden. 
Your butler purloins your liquor, and the brewer ſells your * 
waſh. Arbuthnot's Hiftory of John Bull, 
Prometheus once this chain .in d, . 
| Diſſolv'd, and into, money coin'd. : Krit. 971 
Pur1.0'1NBR. x. /; [from purloin.] A rhief; one that k 
' ſteals clandeſtinely. : 
It may ſeem hard, to ſee publick purloiners fit upon the lives of 
the little ones, that go to the gallows. . Eftrange 
Pu'rPaRTY. . J. [pour and parti, Fr.] Share; pant 
in diviſion, . k 
Each of the coparceners had an entire county allotted for her 
 purparty« : Davies on Irelard, by 
pL: PLE. adj. [ pourpre, French; purpureus, Latin.) , 
1. Red tinctured with blue. It was among the ancients I 
conſidered as the nobleſt, and as the regal colour; 4 
whether their purple was the ſame with ours, 1s not 0 
fully known, | 2 
The poop was beaten gold, 
Purple the ſails, and ſo perfum'd, that n 
The winds were love- ſick with em. Sbale fan. 
You violets, that firſt appear, e 
By your pure purple mantles known; "I 
hat are you when the roſe is blown ? DEER, 99-9 
A ſmall oval plate, cut off a flinty pebble, and E 4 
tily variegated with a pale grey, blue, yellow, and purple. Weadeoe'ts 
2. In poetry, red. | p 
I view a field of blood, Dryden | 
And Tyber rolling with a purple flood. 7 ( 
Their mangled limbs 8 
Wh once, death dyes the purple 1 emo Sr 
To Puk. v. 4. [purpuro, Lat.] To make red; p 
colour with purple. 5 if 
Whilſt your purpled hands do and [moans * 
Fulfil your eo, Shakeſpeare Julias a. 2 
Cruel and ſuddain, haſt thou fince Div 
Purpled thy nail in blood of innocence ? 
Not alone, while thou : 6 
Viſit't my ſlumbers nightly 3 or when mor 4, 
Purple the . Miles Tx 
hrow hither all your quaint enamel'd eycs, 
That on the green turf ſuck the honied ſhow r, Me 
And purple all the ground with vernal flow 78. 
Aurora had but newly chas'd the night, proces | 
And purpled o'er the ſky with bluſhing light- 7 
Not with more glorieg in th ethereal plain, | 


Pei. 
: Rec! "$ 


| The ſun firſt riſes o'er the purpled min · 


P UR 


| ſoft in bliſsful bow'rs, 
71 — with ſpringing flow rs. Fenton. 
: Pu 1. /, The purple colour; à purple dreſs. 
bor. Tod" hie wal | | 
of military pu 
N Melibein, or the grain «#3 
atk worn by kings and heroes old. a Milton. 
Ot d has been ſometimes thought harſh in thoſe who were 
May on to look into abuſes with a ſtricter eye than their pre- 
bonne eleed kings are preſumed to come ep foot - 
gece A ne rp? ' 1 avenant. 
_ x. J. [without a ſingular.] Spots of a 
7034 "ed, which break out in malignant fevers; a 
i 50 „ 


TY adj. [from ee ge 


'* | could change the colour, an 


Somewhat purple. 
make it purpliſh. _ Boyle. 
rok r. 1. J [Pour partes Fr.] Deliign ; tendency 
f writing or diſcourſe. 0 3 | 
of a * Plato intended nothing leſs, is evident from the whole ſcope 
r of that dialogue. | i Norris. 
1 117 on. v. 4. [from the noun.] To intend 
n ſhow. | ' 
| potent 2 an article againſt the reception of the rebels, purport- 
i that it = prince confederate ſhould command him to avoid 
1 e e Henry vil 
le They, in moſt grave and ſolemn wiſe unfolded op 
Matter, which little purported » but words a 
Rank'd in right learned phraſe, 


5 RPOS E. 2 J. [ propos, 


de Re: ee . A 
J. e the he of prrpoſe, that their puniſhment , 


Ree. 


Might have the freer courſe.  .. » Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Chahge this purpoſe, no het 
Which being ſo horrible, ſo bloody, muſt | | 
Lead on, to 15 foul iſſue, te Shale ſpeare. | 
He with troops of horſemen beſet the paſſages of. purpoſe, that 
hen the army ſhould ſet forward, he might in the ſtreights, fit | 
{ur his purpeſes ſet upon them. Knolles 


His ſtrength again to grow, were not his purpoſe 
o uſe him farther yet. Milton's Aponiſtes 


That kind of certainty which doth not admit of any doubt, may 
fie us as well to all intents and purpoſes, as that which is infallible. 


Wilkins. 
gt. Auſtin hath laid down a rule to this very purpoſe, * Burnet. 
They, who are deſirous of a name in painting, f 

make obſervations of ſuch things as they find for their 7755 

Dryden s Du 

He travelled the world, on purpoſe to converſe with the moſt 
runed men. bak Guardian. 
The common materials, which the ancients made their ſhips 
of, were the ornus or wild aſn; the fir was likewiſe uſed for this 

70 this, on furpeſe to give you a more ſenſible impreſſion of 

t\e imperfection of your knowledge. "Ya Arts. 
Where men err againſt this method, it is uſually on purpeſe, and 

to ſhew their learning. Soft. 


i Effect conſequence ; the end deſired, 


To Hall purpoſe had the council of Jeruſalem been aſſembled, 


once their determination being ſet down, men might afterwards 
hare defended their former opinions. ; |  » Hooker, 
The ground will be like a wood, which keepeth out the ſun, 


aul ſo continueth the wet, whereby it will never graze to gurt gſe 


that year, Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
Their deſign is a war, whenever they can open it with a proſpect 
q ſucceeding to prey; oſe. ; | Temple. 
duch firſt principles will ſerve us to very little parpeſe and we 
full de as much at a loſs with, as without them, if they may, by 
ny human power, ſuch as is the will of our teachers, or opinions 
et our companions, be altered or loſt in us. 
He that would reliſh ſucceſs to pur) oſe, ſhould keep his paſſion 
ccool, and his expeQation low]. | Collier on Deſire. 
What the Romans have done is not worth notice, having had 


ltle occaſion to make uſe of this art, and what they have of it to | 
Baker, 


1-50: being borrowed from Ariſtotle. *. 
4. Jaitance 3 example. 


"Tis common for double-dealers to be taken in their own ſages, 


3 ſor the purpoſe in the matter of power. ; ; L'Eftrange. 
J. Pu'xr0ss. v. a. [from the noun.) Tointend; to 
delign ; to reſolve. 


What David did purpoſe, it was the pleaſure of God that Solomon 
kis ſon ſhould perform. 


F Hooker. j 

It is a purpos'd thing, and grows by plot, a | 

To curb een , + Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
The whole included race his purpos'd prey. Milton. 
Oaths were not purpos'd more than law, 

To keep the good and juſt in awe, | 

But to confine the bad and ſinful, 

Like moral cattle in a pinfold. Hudibras. | 


iPo'nross, v. 2. To have an intention; to have | 


a deſign. 
| am purpcſed, that my mouth ſhall not tranſgreſs. Pſalm xvii. 


This 1s the purpole that is ue upon the whole earth. [ſaiab. | 


Paul ur Ad in the ſpirit to go to Jeruſalem, Afts, xix. 21. 
The chriſtian captains, purpeſing to retire home, placed on each 
fie of the army four ranks of waggons. Knolles. 
Doubling my crime, I promiſe and deceive, 
| Purpoſe to May, whilſt ſwearing to forgive. Prior. 
F AroszLr. adv. [from purpo/e.] By deſign ; by 
intention. | | | 
Being the inſtrument which God hath urpoſely framed, thereby 
to work the knowledge of ſalyation in the hearts of men, what 
ele is there wherefore it ſhould not be acknowledged a moſt apt 
Kean ? Hooker. 


| have jurpoſcly avoided to ſpeak any thing concerning the treat. 
Ment due to ſuch perſons. 


Addiſon. 
u compoſintz this diſcourſe, I purp:ſely declined all offenſive and 
Alesis truths, Atterbury. 


The vulgar thus through imitation err, 
As oft the learn'd by being ſingular ; | 
do much they ſcorn the crowd, that if the throng . 
y chance go right, they purpoſely go wrong. | Pope. 
( ""RISE. n. fe [ pourpris, old French; purpriſum, 
la Latin.] A cloſe or incloſure ; as alſo the whole 
WNpaſs of a manour, | 
\ +\©place of juſtice is hallowed ; and therefore not only the bench 
«ths foot-pace and precincts, and purpriſe ought to be preſerved 
Without corruption. Bacon's Eſſays. 
"Mt, a. J. [alauda marina.) A ſea lark. Ainfav. 


if Punk. „. a, To murmur as a cat or leopard in 
pleaſure, 


PURSE. „ % [Geurſe, Fr. prove, Welt.] A ſmall 
8 in which money is contained. | 
Rang bears the purſe too; the is a region in Cuiana all gold and 


| Shakeſpeare's Merry Mes of Wrmadſere 
Shall the ſon of England prove a thief, 4 
nd take wrſes ? 


Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
: oi certain of the chief priſoners, richly apparelled with their 
{\ vil of money, into the city. Knolles: 


give him the thouſand 
Ment him with Nba 


jeces, and, to his great ſurpriſe, 
: est. V. 4. 


purſe of the ſame value. Addiſon 
from the noun. ] 


1. To put into a purſe, 


ſuch rebel ſhould be required of the prince confe- | 


French; propoſitum, Latin.) | 


ould-read and | 


freſmy. | 


Arbutbnot. 


LTLocte. | 


I am ſpell-caught by Philidel, 
And puri'd vithin = Ag . 
reck' ning made, 


T purs'd it up, but little 
. Till now that this extremity compell'd, 
I find jt true, 
2: To contratt as a purſe, 
Thou eried'ſt, 1 Ke 
And did'ſt contract and purſe thy brow together, 
As if thou then had'ſt fur up in thy brain 


„ Same horrible conceit. Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
Pu'kSENET. . J. | purſe and net.] A net of which 
the mouth is drawn together by a firing. 


Conies are taken by purſenets in their burrows. Mortimer. 


money, 


Pu'ksiR, 3. J. [from purſe.] The paymaſter of a 


ſhip. 
! breath. 


Pu'r81NE8s. 
Pu'RSIVENESS. 
Pu"r8Lain: n. J. | portulaca, Latin.) A plant. 
The medicaments, proper to diminiſh the milk, are lettice, pur- 
ſlain and Endive, 
Pu'R8LAIN-TRE&. 2. / [from purſſain and tree; 
| mus, Latin.] A ſhrub proper to hedge with. 
PuRSU"ABLE. adj, [from purſue.]. What may be pur- 


1 ſued. ' R { 
PuR8U'ANCE. . %. [from purſue.] Proſecution 3 pro- 


ceſs, 
 PURSU"ANT. adj, 
or proſecution of any thing. 

7 PURSUE. v. a. | pourſuivre, French. )] 

1. To chaſe; to follow in hoſtility. 

| Love lilce a ſhadow flies, when CubRtance love purſues 3 
Purſuing that that flies, and flying what purſues. Shakeſpeare, 


When Abraham heard that his brother was taken captive, he 
armed his trained ſervants, and purſued. 


As righteouſneſs tendeth to life; ſo he that purſueth evil, prrſuerh 
it to his own death. Proverbs, xil. 19. 


'To PuRsU't, v. u. 5 
liciſm. 


I have, purſucs Carneades, wondered chymiſts ſhould not 


| To go on; to proceed. Ag 


| | 2 1 Boyle. 

PurSU'ER. 2. /. [from purſus.] One who follows in 
hoſtility. IM EY 

| with the reſt, 


And falling from a hill, he was ſo bruis'd, 

That the en took him. 
His fwift purſuers from heav'n's gates diſcern 

Th' advantage, and deſcending tread us down 


2. Endeavour to attain, | | 
This means they long propos'd, but little gain'd, 


Yet after much purſuit, at length obtain'd. Dryden. 


inviting his purſuit. 
He has annexed a 


* => 


Roger 3. 
ſecret pleaſure to the idea of any thing that is 
new or uncommon, that he might encourage us in the purſuit after 
knowledge; and engage us to ſearch into the wonders of his — 

Jon. 

The will, free from the determination of ſuch deſires, is left to 
the ee of nearer ſatisfactions, and to the removal of thoſe un- 
eaſineſſes it feels in its longings after them. Locke. 
3- Proſecution ; continuance of endeavour. 
| He concluded with ſighs and tears, to conjure them, that they 
would no more preſs him to give his conſent to a thing ſo contrary 
to his reaſon, the execution whereof would break his heart, and that 
they would give over further purſuit of it. Clarendon. 


Pu"RSULVANT. #. / , French.] A ſtate 
meſſenger; an attendant on the heralds, 1 
How oft do they with golden pinions cleave 
The flitting ſkies, like flying purſuivant. 
Theſe grey locks, the pur/uivants of death, 
Argue the end of Edmund Mortimer. 
Send out a purſuivant at army 
To Stanley's regiment ; bid him bring his power 
Before ſun · riſing. oF Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
For helmets, creſts, mantles, and ſupporters, I leave the reader 
to Edmond Bolton, Gerard Leigh, John Ferne, and John Guillim 
Portiſmouth, purſuivants of arms, who have diligently laboured in 
armory. ö Camden Remains. 
The purſuivwan's came next, 
And like the heralds each his ſcutcheon bore. Dryden. 
PU'RSY. adj. [ben, Fr.] Shortbreathed and fat. 
In the fatneſs of theſe purſy times, | 
Virtue itſelf of vice muſt pardon beg, 
Yea courb and woo for leave to do it good. 
Now breathleſs wrong 
Shall fit and pant in your great chairs of eaſe, 
And purſy infolence ſhall break his wind 
With fear and horrid flight Shakeſpeare's Timon of Athens. 
An hoſteſs dowager, 
Grown fat and purſy by retail 
Of pots of beer and bottled ale. Hudibras. 
By theſe, the Medes 
Perfume their breaths, and cure old purſy men. Temple. 
Pu'RTENANCE. 2. J. (appertenance, Fr.] The pluck 
of an animal. | | 
Roaſt the lamb with fire, his head with his legs and with the 


furlenance thereof. Exodus, xli. 9. 
The ſhaft againſt a rib did glance, 
Hudibras. 


Shakeſpeare. 


And gall'd him in the purtenance. 
To PURVE'Y. v. a. [peur voir, French. ] 
1. To provide with conveniencies. This ſenſe is now 


* | 


Dryden. | 


Milton, | 


Pu's5zPROUD, adj. ¶ purſe and proud.) Puffed up with | 
v. /. [from purf.] Shortneſs of | 


Wiſeman's WAA | 
i- 


(ron purſue.) Done in conſequence | 


Geneſis, xiv. 14. : 
To thy ſpeed add wings, | 
| . Leſt with a whip of ſcorpions I purſue 25 
| Thy lingering. h Milton. 
2. To proſecute; to continue. | 


; Inſatiate to purſue . 
Vain war with heaven. Milton. 
td I will purſue 1 A | 
This ancient ſtory, whether falſe or true. Dryden. 
When men purſue their thoughts of ſpace, they ſtop at the con- 
fines of body, as If ſpace were there at an end. +» Locke | 
3. To imitate; to follow as an example, 
The fame of ancient matrons you purſue, | 
And ſtand a blameleſs pattern to the new. Dryden. 
4. To endeavour to attain, = 
Let us not then purſue | 5 
A ſplendid vaſſalage. | Milton. | 
We happineſs purſue ; we fly from pain z | 
Vet the purſuit, and yet the flight is vain» Prior. 
What nature has deny'd fouls will purſue, | 
As apes are ever walking upon two. Youn 


Shakeſpeare's Henry TV. | 


Thus drooping. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 
Like a declining ſtateſman left forlorn | 
© To his friends pity and purſuers ſcorn, | Denham. 
Pursu'1T, n, /. [ pourſuite, French, ] | | 
1. The act of following with hoſtile intention, 
Arm, warriors, arm for fight | the foe at hand, 5 
- . Whom fled we thought, will ſave us long purſuit» Milton. 


Its honours and vanities are continually paſſing before him, and | 


PUS. 


| Give no, odds to your foes, but do purpey 3 
Yourſelf of fword before — aſs Spenſer: 
His houſe with all convenience was purvey'd, 6 
The reſt he found. - Dryden. 
2. To procure, Nit ache Beth. ee e e * 
What though from outmoſt land and fea purwey d, 
For him; each rarer tributary life Sa TA 
;.-: Bloods Bite n urig Tom ſon's Summers 
To PUuavx'r. v. 92 To buy in proviſions. 
LI = raiſe 
. Yield thee, ſo pr thou haſt purvg'd. Milton, 
PVUkVI“TANCE. . . [from purvey.] 5 
1. Proviſſon. F | 
Whence mounting up, they find ance meet 
Of all that royal ry Fo be. Spenſere 


2. Procurement of viduals.  _ 1 
3. An exaction of proviſions for the king's followers, . 
Some lands be more changeable than others; as for their lying 
near to the borders, or becauſe of great and continual e 
that are made upon tbem. acen. 
Purve'ror. 2. / [from pur.] 
1. One that provides victuals. 3 
And wing'd ors his ſharp hunger fed — 
With frogal 3 fleſh, ati bread. Harte. 
The purocyers or victuallers are much to be condemned, as not 4 
| little faulty in that behalf. we Raleigh. 
2. A procurer;, a pimp. 85 
| Theſe women are ſuch cunning purveyors! 
Mark where their appetites. have. once been pleaſed, 
The ſame reſemblance in a younger lover, j 1204 
Lies brooding in their fancies the ſame pleaſures. Dryden. | 
The ſtranger, raviſhed at his good fortune, is introduced to ſome 
Imaginary title; for this purweyor has her repreſentatives of ſome of 
the fineſt ladies, 5 | ; Addiſon. 
3. - officer who exaQed proviſion for the king's fol- 
lowers, * . ; 
"Rs "a | 5 1 85 
Pu'rview, 2. / ¶ pour ven, Frerich.] Proviſd; pro- 
mk clauſe, 8 e d ec 
Though the petition. expreſſes only treaſon and felony, yet th 
act is general again? all Rg A and 44 F 0 
 Purview of an act is larger than the preamble or the petitlon. Hale. 
Pu"ruLENCE, 1. J. [from purulent.] Generation of 
'Pu'rutENCY: pus or matter. | 
Conſumptions are induced by purulency in 


oy 


any of the viſcera. 
| 2% 0 32 Ar but bnot on Diets 
PU'RULENT. adj. [ purulent, Fri purulentur, Latin.] 
Conſiſting of pus or the running. of wounds, 4 
A carcaſe of man is moſt infectious and odlous to man, and, 
purulent matter of wounds to ſound fleſh. = Bacon. 
It is no eaſy thing always to diſcern, whether the ſuſpected matter 
expectorated by a cough be really purulent, that is, ſuch as comes 
from an ulcer. | Kd ih Blackmore. 
It ſpews a filthy froth _ . 1 {obs 
Of matter purulent and white, 
Which happen'd on the ſkin to light, 
And there corrupting on a wound, DEAT ES 
Spreads leproſy, Swift Miſcellanies; 
An acrimonous or purulent matter, ſtagnating in ſome organ, is 
more eaſily depoſited upon the liver than any other part, Arbutb not. 
* 1. J. [Latin.] The matter of a well digeſted 
ore, | 


Acrid ſubſtances break the yeſſdls, and produce an ichor inſtead 


of laudable pus. Arbuthnet. 
'To PUSH, D. 4, pouſſer, French.] POE 
1. To ſtrike with ( thruſt, 3 
' If the ox puſb a man- ſervant, he ſhall be ſtoned. Exodus, xxi5 
2. To force or drive by impulſe. OY 
The _ puſb away my feet, Job, xxx. 12. 
3. To force not by a quick blow, but by continued 
violence. 0 | 


Shen your mended faiths, 
To puſh deſtruction and perpetual ſhame 


Out of the weak door of our fainting land. Shakeſpeares 

' Through thee will we puſs down our enemies: Pſalm xliv. 5. 
| Waters forcing way, 

Sidelong had puſb'd a mountain from his ſeat, TT” 

Half ſunk with all his pines. Milton. 


This terrible ſcene which might have proved dangerous, if Cor- 
nelius had not been puſbed out of the room. _ Arbutbmt« 
4. To preſs forward, 4 
i He forewarns hls care 
With rules to pu his fortune or to bear. Dredens 
With ſuch impudence did he 25 this matter, that when he heard 
the cries of above a million of people begging for their bread, he 
termed it the clamours of faction. Acddiſon. 
Arts and ſciences, in one and the ſame century, have arrived at 
great perfection, and no wonder, fince every age has a kind of uni- 
verſal genius, which inclines thoſe that live in it to ſome particular 
ſtudies, the work them being puſhed on by many hands, muſt go 
forw . Dryden. 
5. To urge; to drive. Wa 
Ambition puſhes the ſoul to ſuch actions, as are apt to procure 
honour to the ator, Aaddijon's Spedtatore 
6. To enforce; to drive a concluſion. , 


We are 8 for an anſwer, and are forced at laſt freely to con« 
t 


feſs, that the corruptions of the adminiſtration were intolerable. 
| Swift. 
7. To importune; to teaze. | 
To PUSH, v. . 
1. To make a thruſt, 
None ſhall dare 

With ſhortned ſword to ſtab in cloſer war, « 
Nor pu/þ with biting point, but ſtrike at length. Dryden. 


A ealf will ſo manage his head, as though he would psf with his 
horns even before they ſhoot. 


Ray. 
Lambs, though they never ſaw the actions of their ſpecies, 75 
with their foreheads, before the budding of a horn. 72 
2. To make an effort. | 
War ſeem' d aſleep for nine long years; at length 
Both ſides reſoly'd to puſh, we try'd our ſtrengths Dryden, 
3. To make an attack, 
The king of the South ſhall puſb at him, and the king of the 
North ſhall come againſt him. Daniel, xl. 40. 
4. To burſt out wich violence. 
PusH. . J. [from the verb.] a 
1. Throſt; the act of ſtriking with a pointed inſtru- 
ment. 6 
oh Worx wp be . 4 ſhea " 
With dint of ſword or puſb of poin r. Fe 
They, like reſolute men, rat in the face of the breach, receiv- 
ing them with deadly ſhot and puſb of pike, in ſuch furious manner, 
that the Turks began to retire. , Kunolless 
2. An impulſe; force impreſſed, D 
80 great was the puiſſance of his puſh, 
That from his ſaddle quite he did him bear. 
Jove was not more pleas'd 
With infant nature, when his ſpacious hand 
Had rounded this huge ball of earth and ſeas, 


To give it the 4.“ and ſee it roll * "AE 


Spenſere 


3 attack, 


| 3- Aſſault 


Along the vaſt 
He 


A 


PUT 


He gave his countenance againſt his name, 
To laugh with nf boys, and ſtand the prſþ 
vain com 


Of every beardle arative. * Henry IV. 
When ſuch a reſiſtance Is made, theſe bold talkers will draw in 
their horns, when their flerce and feeble puſbes againſt truth are 
repelled with puſhing and confidence. Watts. 
4+ A forcible onſet j a ſtrong effort, 
A ſudden 11 Ives them the overthrow z 

Ride, ride, eſta, f Shakeſpeare. | 
Away he goes makes his puſb, ſtands the ſhock of a battle, and 
compounds for leaving of a leg behind him. L' Eftrange. 


v have beaten the Fren 
driven them into thelr laſt entrenchments: one vigorous puſh, one 
general aſſault will force the enemy to cry out for quatter. Addiſon. 

5 Exigence; trial; extremity. | 
We'll put the matter to the preſent puſh Shakeſpeare, 

"Tis common ta talk of dying for a friend; but when it comes 

to the puſb, "tis no more than talk. ? ee 
The queſtion we would put, 1s not, whether the ſacrament of the 
maſs be as truly propitiatory, as thoſe under the law? but, whether 


It be as truly a ſacrifice ? if ſo, then it Is a true proper ſacrifice, and | 


js not only commemorative or repreſentative, as we are told at a 


uſb. Atterbury. 
6 ſudden emergence. 
, 12 enough => that j * 
«art e upon this py 0 
Your Tory with lke . * Shakeſperre's Winter's Tale. 
7. [Puftula, Latin.) A pimple; an effloreſcence ; a 
wheal ; an eruption, 
He that was praiſed to his hurt, ſhould have a pub riſe upon his 
noſe z as a bliſter will riſe upon one's tongue, that tells a lye, 


| Bacon's Eſſays. | 
PVR. . / en 740 He who 


uſhes forward. 
Pu'sH1Nng. adj, [from .] Enterpriſing ; vigorous. | 


Pu'snrin, n./+ [pub and pin.] A child's play, in| 
Which pins are puſhed alternately. | 
Men, that have wandering thoughts at the voice of wiſdom out 
of the mouth of a philoſopher, deſerve as well to be whipt, as boys 
for playing at py{pin, when they ſhould be learning. I. Eftrange. 
Pu#rL.LANUMITY. . J. [ pufillanimits, French; puſillus 
and animus, Lat.] Cowardice ;z meanneſs of ſpirit. 
The property of your excellent ſherris is the warming of the 
blood, which, before cold and ſettled, left the liver white and pale, | 
the badge of pyfillanimiry and cowardice, | Shakeſp:are. | 
The Chineſe (all where they will; which ſheweth, that their law |] 
of keeping out firangers is a law of puſillanimity and fear. Bacon. |, 
It is obvious, to diſtinguiſh between an act of courage and an att | 
of raſhneſs, an act of puſillanimity, and an act of great modeſty. or | 


—— — 


- - — 


| N15 South, | 
PUSILLA'NIMOUS, adj. [ pufillanime, French ; pufil- 
Iur and avimus, Lat.] Meanſpirited ; narrowmind- || 
ed ; cowardly, | 
An argument fit for great princes, that neither by overmeaſuring | 
their forces, they loſe themſelves In vain enterprises; nor, by | 
undervaluing them, deſcend to fearful and prfillanimons counſels, |] 
| Bacon's Eſſays. | 
He became puſi/lanimour, and was eafily ruled with every little 
Mon within z ſupine, and as openly expoſed to any temptation 
trom without, Wedward's Natural Hiftory, 
What greater inſtance can there be of a weak þpuſi/lanimous temper, | 
than for a man to paſs his whole life in oppoſition to his own ſen- 
timents / Specrator. 
P ust NIMOUSNE88, . /. [from pufillanimous. ]] 
Meanneſs of ſpirit, | ; 


Puss. . / [I know not whence derived; %o, Latin, | 
is a dwarf, | 4 
1. The fondling name of a cat. | | 
A young fellow, in love with a cat, made it his humble ſuit to |. 
Venus to turn puſs into a woman. L' Eflrange. | 
Let puſs practice what nature teaches. Mattis. 
1 will permit my fon to play at apodidrafcinda, which can be no | 
other than our pr/i in a corner.  Arbuthnat and Pope. 

2. The (portiman's term for a hare. 

Poor honeſt u, | 
It grieves my heart to ſee thee thus 3 
But hounds eat ſheep av well as hares. ay. 

PU'STULE. . / [ pu/tule, French; puftula, Lat.] A 

ſmall ſwelling; a pimple; a puſh; an effloreſcence, 
The blood turning acrimonious, corrodes the veſſels, producing 
he mor. hages, Puſtules tod, Hack, and gangrenous, Arbutbnor, 

Pv's1 - ads adj. [frota puſtule.) Full of puſtules; 
pimply. 

To Pur, v. a, [Of this word, fo common in the Engliſh 
language, it is very diflicult to find the etymology z 
putter, to plant, is Daniſh, Junius. ] 

1. To lay or repoſite in any place. 
Gaol planted a garden, and 45 he put man. = Gengfir, Il. 8. 
Speak unto him, and put words In his mouth, Kxodus, iv, 15, 
I a man put in hls beaſt, and feed In another man's field; of the | 

be(t of his own ſhall he make reſtitution. Exodus 3 
In theſe he put two weights. : A. 
Feed land With beaſts and horſes, and after both pur in ſheep, 
 Mortimcr's Huſbandry, 


— 


2. To place in any ſituation. 
Whon he had pet them all out, he entereth In. 
Four (peedy cherubims 
i Put to thelr mouths the founding alchimy, 
3. To place in any ſtate or condition. 
Before we will lay by our juſt born arms, 
We'll gert thee down, gain whom thele arms we bear 
Or all a ey al number to the dead, Shateſpeare 
Pit me in 4 fuvty with thee, Job, xvii, ; 
The tones hy put for his pillows, Geny/ix exvili, 11 
* hath get my brethien far from me. 7. An. 13. 
\ wo Were pu? in truſt with the goſpel, even fo we (| x 
R_ N al God. N m 1 rarer 
6 2 L My ie upon horſes, every one Fein array like a man to 


He pur N _ wad three days, 1. 4a, 
She hall he hls wite, | eng/ts, xlil. 17, 


he way not X n g 
Paniel ald, pr? theſe two aide, 55 . 8 
"This queſtion alk'd Feet me in doubt. Alen. 
o nature prompts; [6 foun we go altray, m 

When old experience pats us in the way, ÞD 

Men may ps? government into what Boys they pleaſe. Lock 
Vie that has any doubt of his tenets, recelved without 2 
tion, ought ve" dr wholly into this Rate of ignorance, nnd 

y 


ing whe y all hls former not! | 
erte indifterence, ion examine them with a 


Marl, v. 40. 


Miiten. 


iu, 


Dy«taring by word or aQion a ſedate, fottled d Locke, 
man's lite, puts hm in a Hate of war with him, eſign upon 3 
Ai For the thme of et-! 7. 


| the rams to t 
Rider at what time your on el maintain 8 _ — 
I without any provocation gentlemen will tall upon one, In an 
altalr wherein his interett and reputation aro embarked, Sa 
complain of being pur dato the number of hls enehiles. * 
4. To repole, 5 
How wilt thou pa? thy truſt on Egypt for chariots ? 


Qud was entreated of them, becaule they pat their wot ie ane 


eee, v. 30. 


$. To Ae * =o up: as, he pat himſelf into the 


from all their advanced poſts, and | 


„ BT 


6. To expoſe; to apply to any thing, 9 1 
A finew cracked ſeldom recovers its former ſtrength, or the 
memory of it leaves a laſting caution in the man, not to put the 


5% Samuel, vili. 16. 

No man having put his hand to the plough and looking back, is 
fit for the kingdom of God. Luke, ix. 62. 
| Rejoice before the Lord in all that thou thine hands unto. 
euteronomy xii. 18. 
Chymical operations are excellent tools in the hands of a natural 
philoſopher, and are by him applicable to many nobler uſes, than 
ay are wont to be put to in laboratories» ' Boyle. | 


ful than any other art. 
The great difference in the notions of mankind, is from the 
different uſe they pur their faculties to. 


to. Tatler. 
9. To uſe any action by which the place or ſtate of any 
thing is changed. | | 
I do but keep the peace, put up thy word. Shakeſpeare, 
Put up your ſword ; if this young gentleman 
Have done offence, I take the fault on me. Shakeſpeare. 
He put his hand unto his neighbour's goods. Exodus, xxii. 
Whatſoever cannot be digeſted by the ſtomach, is by the ſtomach 
either put up by vomit, or put down to the guts. Bacon, 
It puts a man from all employment, and makes a man's difcourſes 
tedlous. LAN Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
A nimble fencer will put in a thruſt ſo quick, that the foil will 
be in your boſum, when you thought it a yard off. * 
A man, not having the power of hig own life, cannot put himſelf 
under the abſolute arbitrary power of another to take it. Locke. 
Inſtead of making apologies, I will ſend it with my hearty prayers, 
that thoſe few dlrectlons I have here put together, may be truly uſe- 
ful to you. | Male. 
He will know the truth of theſe maxims, upon the firſt occaſion 


they agree or diſagree. : Locke. 
When you cannot get dinner ready, put the clock back, Swift. 
10. To cauſe; to produce. 


There is great variety in men's underſtanding z and their natural | 
conſtitutions 12 ſo wide a difference between ſome men, that | 


induſtry would never be able to maſter. Locke. 
11. To compriſe z to conſign to writing. 
Cyrus made proclamation, and put it alſo in writing. 2 Chron. 
Whatſoever Gad doeth, nothing can be put to it, 
taken from it. : 
13. Toplacein a gh goes > e 
If we will rightly eſtimate things, we ſhall find, that moſt of 
them are wholly to be put on the account of labour. Locke. 


nor any thing 
Feclus, iits 14. 


14. To reduce to any ſtate. 
put to ſilence, 

This diſhonours you no more, 
Than to take in a town with gentle words, : 
Which elſe would put you to your fortune. Shakeſpeare. 
And five of you ſhall chaſe an hundred, and an hundred of you 
ſhall put ten thouſand to flight. 
ith well-doing, ye may put to ſilence fooliſh men. 1 Peter. 
The Turks were in every place put to the worſt, and lay by heaps 
ſlain, : __ Knolles's Hiftery of the Turks, 
This ſcrupulous way would make us deny our ſenſes; for there is 
ſcarcely any thing but purs our reaſon to a ſtand. Collier, 
Some modern authors, obſerving what ſtraits they have been pur 


not univerſal, but a national inundation. Burnet, 
We ſee the miſerable ſhifts ſome men are put to, when that, 
which was founded upon, and ſupported by idolatry, is become the 
ſanctuary of atheiſm. 
15. To oblige 
Thoſe that put their bodles to endure in health, may, in moſt 
ſiekneſſes, be Cured only with diet and tendering. Bacon, 
The diſcourſe I mentioned was written to a private friend, who 
Put me upon that taſk. | Boyle. 
When the wiſeft council of men have with the greateſt prudence 
made laws, yet frequent emergencies happen which they did not 
foreſee, and therefore they are pat upon repeals and ſupplements ot 
ſuch their laws; but Almighty God, by one ſimple foreſight, fore- 
ſaw ull events, and could therefore fit laws proportionate to the 
things he made. Hale. 
We are put to prove things, which can hardly be made ping, 
uletſon. 
Where the loſs can be but temporal, every ſmall probability of it 
need not put us fo anxiouſly to prevent it. South, 
They ſhould ſeldom be put about doing thoſe things, but when 
they have a mind. Locke. 
16. To incite; to inſtigate; to exhort ; to urge by in- 
fluence. . 
The great preparation put the kin the reſolution of having 
ſuch a body in his ways f LED Ceed, 
Thoſe who have lived wickedly before, muſt meet with a great 
deal more trouble, becauſe they are put wpor changing the whole 
courle of their life. Tillotſon. 
This caution will put them upon conſidering, and teach them the 
neceſſity of examining more than they do. Locke. 
It need not be any wonder, why 1 ſhould employ myſelf upon 
that ſtudy, or put others „pen it. Walker. 
He replied, with ſome vehemence, that he would undertake to 
ve trade would be the ruin of the Engliſh nation; I would fain 
ave put him upon its | Addiſon. 
This pat me «por obſerving the thickneſs of the glaſs, and con- 
fidering whether the dimenſions and proportions of the rings may 
do truly derived fram it by computation, "Newton. 
It baniſhes from our thoughts a lively ſenſe of religion, and pur: 
us «por do eager a purſuit of the advantages of life, as to leave us 
no inclination to teflect on the great author of them. Atierbury. 
Theſe wretches put us wpon all miſchief, to feed their luſts and 
extravagances, Sat. 
17. To propaſe; to ſtate. 
A man of Tyte, ſkilful to work in gold and filver, to find out 
every device which thall be pu? to him. 2 Chronicles, ij. 24» 
Put it chus-unfolqd to Stalus ſtraight, 
What to Jove's ear thou didſt impart of late 
He'll tare, Dryden. 
The queſtion originally put and diſputed in publick ſchools was, 
whether, under any pretence whatſoever, it may be lawful to reſiſt 
the ſupreme magittrate ? Seoift. 
I only put the queſtion, whether, in reaſon, it would not have 
bop proper the. NR Rowe * received timely notice ? Swift, 
1 cate at the worſt, by ſuppoſing, what ſeldom happens 
that a courſe of virtue makes ve Ulle fn this life. Spectator. 
18. To form; to regulate. 
19. I» reach tO another, | 
o unto him that giveth his driak, that th 
bottle to him, and makeft him drunken. des, . . 


* 


part quickly again to robuſt employment. Locke. 
7. To puſh into action. | 
Thank him who puts me loth to this revenge. ion, 
When men and women are mixed and well choſen, and pit their 
beſt qualities forward, there may be any intercourſe of civility and 
8. To apply. | 
Your goodlieſt young men and aſſes he will put them to his work. | 


he avarice of their relations put them to painting, as more gain- | 
8 8 fe Dryden's Dufreſnoy. | 


Locke. | 
I expect an offspring, docile and tractable in whatever we put them | 


that ſhall make him pur together thoſe ideas, and obſerve whether | 


| 28, To Pur down. 


That ſuch a temporary life, as we now have, is better than no | 
being, is evident by the high value we put upon It ourſelves. Locke. | 


Marcellus and Flavius, for pulling ſcarfs off Czfar's images, are 
Shakeſpeare's Fuliux Ceſar. | 


In 


Leviticus, XVI. 8. 


to to find out water enough for Noah's flood, ſay, Noah's flood was | 


35. To Pur in practice. To uſe; to exercite. 


Bentley. \ 
z to urge. | 


„ 
2 5 » 


PUT 


Solyman, to put the Rhodlans out of wſpieion 
ſent thoſe aden he had levled into the ele; 


far away, and fo upon the ſudden t5 fet upon thy" unte Hledg 


His highneſs pur him in mind of the promiſe he h te 
day before, which was fo ſacred, that he boped b. 24, Made 
los is ; ENG »% * 

o put your ladyſhip in mind of the ad r 
theſe points, would look. like a defign to flatter 500. . have in f 
I broke all hoſpitable ls, © Tay, 
To bear you from your palare-yard by might, 
And pur your noble perſon in a fright, 

The leaſt harm that befalls children, puts chem into c De. 

and e 1115 Lack complaint 
21. To offer; to advance. Edu. 


I am as much aſhamed to put a looſe ing; 
publick, as I ſhould be to offi braſs r- play * the 
Wherever he puts a Night upon good works, Wu n dee 
4 
gredient. 


diſtin from faith, 
22. To unite; to place as an in Atwhey, 
He has right to pur into his complex id 
gold, thoſe ah of ag which upon ald be be om N word 
M 0 CEL 25 3 turn off; to divert. en 
atch and reſiſt the devil; his chief defi 
defire in to put thee by from thy ſpiritual — 
A fri t hath Put by an ague fit, and mitigated a fit 4 


r Grew', Colm, 
24. 544 A To thruſt aſide, 
aſiltus, in his old years, marrying a youn a 
of her thoſe two daughter ſo Non a rag wel lady, had 
young couſin from that expectation. * Ws 
Was the crown ofter'd him thrice ? , 
ce = _ put it by thrice, 
very time gentler than other. Shakeſpeare? 
Jonathan had died for being fo, rer Juli Ceſar, 
Had not juſt God put by th' unnatural blow, 
When J drove a thruſt, home as I could, Cruly, 
To teach his traitor heart, he put it Jy, 
And cried, ſpare the ſtripling. 


23. 


9 


rn II 


28. To Pur down. To baffle; to re Dh. 
, How the ladies and I have put him * ” —— 
26. To Pur down. To degrade. _ Oak, 


The greedy thirſt of royal crown. | 
Stirr'd Porrex up to put his brother down, 


£ Spenſer, 
The king of Egypt put Jehoahaz down at Jeruſalem, 
27. To Pur down. to bring into Aale 2 che 


an 


8 Sugar hath pur down the uſe of honey, inaſmuch | 
thoſe ende of honey, which the ancients %% * n 
With copper collars and with brawny backs, 89 
ite to put down the faſhion of our blacks, Dryden, 
, To confute, 
Mark now how a plain tale ſhall pur you deron, Shuts 
29. To Pur forth. To propoſe. on 
Samſon ſaid, I will now put forth a riddle-unto you. Judge, 
30. Jo Pur forth, To extend. 
Flle put forth his hand, and pulled her in. Gentfie, vil. 
31. To Pur forth. To emit, as a ſprouting * E 
An excellent obſervation of Ariſtotle, 50 ſome plants are of 
greater age than living creatures, for that they yearly pur forth new 
leaves; whereas living creatures put forth, after their period of 
growth, nothing but hair and nails, which are excrements, Baden. 
le ſaid, let the earth 
phe? her the verdant graſs, herb yielding ſeed, 
And fruit-tree yielding fruit. 
32. To Pur forth. To exert. 
I put not forth my goodneſs, Alu. 
In honouring God, put forth all thy ſtrength. Tyte 
We ſhould put forth all our ſtrength, and, without having an 
eye to his preparations, make the greateſt puſh we are able. Al ſu. 
33. To Pur in, To interpoſe. 
Give me leave to put in a word ta tell you, that I um glad you 


allow us different degrees of worth, Colle 
34. To Pur in. To drive to harbour. 
No ties, ä 


Halſers, or gables need, nor anchors caſt, | 
Whom ſtormes put in there, are with ſtay embrac't, Chapman, 


Neither gods nor man will give conſent, 
To put in prafiice your unjuſt intent. , 
36. To Pur of. 'Todivelt; to lay aſide. 
None of us put off our cloaths, ſaving that every one put them 
of for waſhing. | Nebemiab, iv. 23. 
Ambition, like a torrent, ne'er looks back; 
And is a ſwelling, and the laſt affection 
A high mind can put of Ben Jonſon 
It is the new ſkin or ſhell that 2 off the old; ſo we ſee, that 
it is the young horn that putreth off the old; and in birds, the 
young feathers pur off the old; and fo birds caſt their beaks, the 
new beak putting off the old, Bacun 
Ye ſhall die perhaps, by putting 0 | 
Human, to put on gods; death to Millu. 
T for his ſake will leave | 
Thy boſom, and this glory next to thee 
Freely put off, and for him laſtly die. Min, 
When a man ſhall be juſt about to quit the ſtage of this world, 
to put off his mortality, and to deliver up his laſt accounts to God, 
his memory ſhall ſerve him or little elſe, but to terrify him with 1 
frightful review of his paſt life. Hall. 
Now the cheerful light her fears diſpell'd, 
She with no winding turns the truth conceal'd, 
But pur the woman off, and ſtood reveal'd, Dq, 
My friend, fancying her to be an old woman of quality, put f 
his hat to her, when the perſon pulling off his maſk apfel 
ſmock- faced young fellow. +» «+, Aid or 
Homer ſays he puts off that air of grandeur which fo properly ke. 
longs to his character, and debaſes himſelf into a droll. Bros 


37. To Pur of. To defeat or delay wich ſome artifice 
or excuſe, 85 
The gains of ordinary trades are honeſt ; but thoſe 1. 

are more doubtful, when men ſhould wait upon others 2 ' 
broke by ſervants to draw them on, pur off others cunnngy = 
would be better chapmen. = — 

I hoped for a demonſtration, but Themiſtius hapes to fu. . 
with an harangue. 


Some hard words the goat gave, but the fox puts 9 
Mit. 


'r Catilire, 


wiſh'd. 


do not intend to be thus put e 
Do men in good earneſt think that Cod will be put 2 of Sixth 
the law of God will be baffled with a lie cloathed in 2 me of with 
This is a very unteaſonable demand, and we might y mY tel 
this anſwer, that there are ſeveral things which all men | ow 
wits dilbelleve, and yet none but madmen will go about te, Bath 


ſtinate. 

8. To Pur of: To delay; to defer; to proctüt 5 
, Let not . of 1 be put till to-morrom fg. 
ſuture is uncertain. ; + up Wind 
So many accidents may eprive a ma) 
never ſay, that he who neglects to ſecure his ſalvation % n 


without danger put it off to to-morrow. dence in 
He ſeems al ref F prevail, perſuading them vr — of thei 
ſorne partial works of obedience, or elſe to put T 


ſalvation to ſome future opportunities, 


« Te Pur off, To paſs fallaciouſly. . ate he 
* wary . that Me. Steels thould take up the er 
ports of his own facttan, and then par them 80 


| additional feus of a popith ſucceſſor. 


20, To bring into any ſtate of mind or temper, 


* 


3 


ao = 


a 2 


| 


— - 4 


PT, pur on or upon. 
' covering · 


| To diſcard. Ee $6 
77 ur YT taxations, | 
The clothiers all put ef. 


The ſpinſters, carders, fullers, Weavers. ; Shakeſpeare. 


„ Por f. To recommend; to vend or obtrude. |. 
41+ * effects which paſs between the ſpirits and the tangible 7 


* at all handled, but put off by the nimes of virtues, natures, 
2 and paſſions. 3 Bacon. 
* pur on or upon, To impute; to charge. 


To inveſt with, as clothes or 


ngely viſited people Ne cures, | 
nn # a golden ſtamp about their necks, 1 5 4 
Put on with holy pray rs. Shak „ Macheth, 
Give even way unto my rough affalrs; 27 50k 4 
Put not you on the viſage of the times, 
And be like them to Percy troubleſome, 
So ſhall inferior eyes, | 
That borrow their behaviour from the great, 
Grow great by your example, and pur on | 
The dauntleſs ſpirit of reſolution. Shakeſpeare's King Jebn. 
1f God be with me, _ a” | > ane to = and raiment to 
my hs * * * eneſiz, xxvili. 20. 
lien en She has this 


' Shakeſpeate. 


ſuits, and very rich; but then 

voy put em on; ſhe knows not how c 
To wear, A W Ben Jonſon's Cutilinet 
Taking his cap from his head, he ſaid, this cap will not hold two 
heads, and therefore it muſt be fitted to one, and ſo pur it on again. 
oY 33 Knolles's "" of the Turks. 
Avarice puts on the canonical habit, ecay of Piety. 
Mercury had a mind to learn what credit he had in the world, 


on the ſhape of a man. t L'Eftrange. 
b lee ones are taught to be proud of their cloaths, 3 
can put them on. ' Locle. 
Ty Pur on. To forward ; to promote; to incite, 
. I grow fearful, 
'By what yourſelf too late have ſpoke and done, 
That you protect this courſe, and put it on 
By your allowance. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Say, you ne'er had don't, 
But by our putting on. | Shakeſpeare's Corblanus. 
Others envy to the ſtate draws, and puts on 
For contumelies receiv'd. Ben Jonſon's Catiline. 


This came handſomely to put on the peace, becauſe it was a fair 
example of a peace bought, Bacon Henry VII. 
As danger did approach, her ſpirits roſe, | 

And putting on the king diſmay'd her foes. 42 Halifax. 

. % Pon on or upon. To impoſe; to inflict. 
0 1 have offended; that which thou purteſt on me, I will bear. 

| 2 Kings, xvili. 14. 

He not only undermineth the baſe of religion, but puts = us 

the remoteſt error from truth. rorun. 

The ſtork found he was put upon, but ſet a good face however 

upon his entertainment. 3 

Fallacies we are apt to put upon ourſelves, by taking * * 

ings. i ocke. 

e are ſcripture maxims put upon us, without taking notice of 


ſcnipture examples which lie croſs them? Atierbury. 

6. 1 PuT on. To aſſume; to take. 3 
The duke hath put on a religious life, . 

And thrown into negle& the pompous courts Shakeſpeare. 


Wiſe men love you, in their own deſpight, 
And, finding in their native wit no eaſe, 
Are fore d to put your folly on to pleaſe, Dryden. 
There is no quality ſo contrary to any nature which one cannot 
affect, and put on upon occaſion, in order to ſerve an intereſt. Swift. 
6. 1 Pur over. To refer. 
For the certain knowledge of that truth, 
] put you o'er to heav'n, and to my mother. 
6. To PuT out, To place at uſury. 
lard, who ſhall abide in thy tabernacle ? he that putteth not out 
hi money to uſury. ; ET Pſalm xv. 5. 
To live retir'd upon his own, 
He call'd his money in; 
But the prevailing love of pelf, 
Soon ſplit him on the former ſhelf, 5 1 
He put it out again. | Dryden Horace. 
Money at uſe, when returned into the hands of the owner, uſually 
les dead there till he gets a new tenant for it, and can put it ont 
again, . .. Locke- 
An old uſurer, charmed with the pleaſures of a country life, in 
erler to make a purchaſe, called in all his money; but, in a very few 
Gays atter, he put it out again. 7 Addiſon. 
Oe hundred pounds only, put out at intereſt at ten per cent. doth 
in ſeventy years enereaſe to 7 one hundred thouſand 9 


Sbakeſpea re. 


9. Je Pur out, To extinguiſh. 
The Philiſtines put out his eyes. Judges, xviie 21+ 
Wereloever the wax floated, the flame forſook it, till at laſt it 

fred all over, and pu? the flame quite out. | Bacon. 

I muſt die . 8 

Detray'd, captiv'd, and both my eyes put outs Milton. 

In places that abound with mines, when the ſky ſeemed clear, 
there would ſuddenly ariſe 4 certain ſteam, which they call a damp, 
be grols and thick, that it would oftentimes put out their candles, 
f ** : f Boyle. 
This barbarous inſtance of a wild unreaſonable paſſion, quite put 
bt thoſe little remains of affection ſhe till had for her lord. 44e. 

o. ToPuT et. To emit, as a plant. td 
Trees planted too dt ep in the ground, for * of approach to the 

an, korlake their firſt root, and put out another more towards the 
top of the earth. 3 Bacon Natural Hier. 
lt. ToPur out. To extend; to protrude, | 
When the travailed, the one put out his hang. © Gent. 

. To Pur out. To expel; to drive from. 1 

When they have overthrown him, and the wars are finiſhed, ſhall 
they themſelves be ut ot "1.71 43+ 46 ere 
um refalved, that when 1 am put out of the iewardſhip, they 
May cave me into their houſes. - ke, xvi, 4+ 
W nobility of Caſtile ut out the king of Arragon, in favour of 
"2 Philip, | Kr. s | Bacon's Henry VII. 

3 70 Pyr out. To make publick. . . 

You tell us, that you ſhall be forced to leave off your modeſty ; 


Vu mean that little Which is left; for it was worn to rags When 
Nv fut out this medal. Dryden. 


te ſeveral edifices, moſt famous for their beauty or magnificerice. 


0 — bor out, To diſconcert. 1 
dere is 

s Prece 

To kill by; to puniſh by. 

From Ireland am 1 0 1 ö 


kl, ſignify that rebels there are up Fr 
Thaw, Put the Engliſhmen unto the ſword. Shakeſpeare. 
ty; oy no barks to threw the rebels into, and ſend; them 
ar wg they were put all te the ſword. Bacon 


were t | | AER 
halter, aken on either fide, were gut to the fword or to 


J 8 Clarendon. 
Tien as they had him at thele mercy, ant 

. 7% Pur vim te the eudgel fiercely, Hudibros.. 

T to, g A 

u we ol . To refer to; to expoſe. | 


Men. 
Mt par it. os 0 of of their braveſt commanders at ſeaz they durſt, 
als ele le at lea, and. fe. oy theis eſt wholly Me 


| was at Venice, they were putting out curious ſtamps. off 
Addiſen. 


no affectation in paſſion ; for that putteth a mam our of | 
Weepts, and in a new cuſe there cuſtom leaveth him. Bacon. 
F. Je Pu r 70. 


6. To Pur in. 


ft is to be put to queſtion in general, whether it be lawfiil for 


riſtian princes to invaſi fi « 
, N ; an ve war, ſimply for the propaga 


Bacon. 
I was not more concern'd in that debate 1 
Of empire, when our univerſal ſtate 
Was put to hazard, and the giant race 
Our captive ſkies were ready to embrace. Dryden. 


$7; To Pur toit, To diſtreſs; to perplex; to preſs 


What would'ſt thoti write of me, if thou ſhquld'ſt praiſe me? 
—O gentle lady, do not pur me to't 
For I am nothing if not criticali  Shakeſpeate's Othello. 
Lord Angelo dukes it well in his abſence ; © + 


He puts trangreſſion tot. Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſures 


They have a leader, 
Tullus Aufidius, that will put you to'r. Shakeſpeare. 
e moon toge- 


They were actually making parties to go up to th 
thet, and were more put to it how to meet with dccommodations 
by the way, than how to go thither. Addiſon. 
The figures and letters were ſo mingled, 
hard put to it on What part of the money to beſtow the inſcription, 


Addiſon. 
I ſhall be hard put to it, ta bring myſelf off. Aale. 
58. Je Pur . To aſſiſt wit. 


Zelmane would have put te her helping hand, but ſhe was taken 
a Wee. : Sidney. 
he carpenters being ſet to work, and every one putting to his 


helping hand, the bridge was repaired. les. 


59. To Pur to death. To kill. 


It was ſpread abroad that the king had a purpoſe to put to death 
dward Plantagenet in the — gy e ny . 


One Bell was put to death at Tyburn, for moving a new rebellion, 

| | 785 Hayward. 

Teuta put ro death one of the Roman ambaſſadors z ſhe was ob- 

liged, by a ſucceſsful war, which the Romans made, to conſent to 
give up all the ſea coaſt, Arbuthnet, 


60. fs Pur together. To accumulate into one ſum or 
mais. x 
Pur all your other ſubjects together 3 they have not taken half the 
pains for your majeſty's ſervice that I have, L' Eftrange. 
This laſt age has made a greater progreſs, than all ages before put 
together. . Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 
61. To Pur up. To paſs unrevenged: 3 
I will indeed no longer endure it; nor am I yet perſunded to put 
wp in peace what already I have fooliſhly ſuffered, Shakeſpeare, 
It is prudence, in many caſes, to put up the injuries of a weaker 
enemy, for fear of incurring the diſpleaſure of a ſtronger, 
| ; L' Eftran 4. 
How many indignities does he paſs by, and how many aſſaults 
does he put vp at our hands, becauſe his love is invincible. South. 
The Canaanitiſh woman muſt put up a refuſal, and the reproach- 
ful name of dog, commonly uſed * the Jews of the heathen. Boyle. 
Nor put up blow, but that which laid 
Right worſhipful on ſhoulder-blade. Hudibras. 
For reparation only of ſmall things, which cannot countervail the 
evil and hazard of a ſuit, but ought to exetciſe our patience and 
forgiveneſs, and ſo be put up without recourſe to judicature. 
Kettlexvell, 


Such national injuries are not to be put up, but when the offender 
is delow reſentment, ; Addiſon. 


62. ToPuT wp. To emit; to cauſe to germinate, as 


lants. 
Hartſhorn ſhaven, or in ſmall pieces, mixed with dung, and 
watered, putteth up muſhrooms. Bacon. 


63. To Pur wp. To expoſe publickly : as, the goods 
are put up to ſale, 1 4 | 
64. To PuT h. To ſtart from a cover. 

In town, whilſt I am following one character, I am croſſed in 
my way by another, and put up ſuch a variety of odd creatures in 
both ſexes, that they foil the ſcent of one another, and puzzle the 
chace. Addiſon's Spectator, 

65. To Pur up. To hoard, 


Himſelf never put up any of the rent, but diſpoſed of it by the 
| aſſiitance of a reverend divine to augment the vicar's portion. 


R ; Spelman. 
Why ſo earneſtly ſeek you to put up that letter)? Shakeſpeare. 
67. To Pur 2%. To impoſez to lay upon, 
N When in ſwiniſh ſleep, 8 
What cannot you and I perform upon 
'Th' unguarded Duncan? what not put upon 
His ſpungy otticers, Who ſhall bear.the guilt  _ 
Of our great quell ? | Shakeſpeare't Macbeth. 
68. ToPurT upon trial, To expoſe or ſummon to a ſo- 
lemn and judicial examination. | | 
Chriſt will bring all to life, and then they ſhall be pur every one 
upon his own trial, and receive judgment. Locle. 
Jack had done more wiſely, to have pet himſelf upon the trial of 
his country, and made his defence in form, Arbutbnot. 
To Pur. v. . 
1. To go or move. : 
The wind cannot be perceived, until there be an eruption of a 


great quantity from under the water; whereas in the firſt putting 
up, it cooleth in little portions. Bacon. 


2. To ſteer a veſſel. ; 


An ordinary fleet could not hope to ſucceed againſt a place that 
has always a conſiderable number of men of war ready to put to ſea. 


Addiſon. 
The ghoſts forſake their ſeats, Dryden. 
3. To ſhoot or germinate. 
In fibrous roots, the ſap delighteth more in the earth, and there. 
fore putteth downward. | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
4. Je Pur forth. To leave a port. 
Order for ſea is given; 
They have put forth the haven. Shakeſpeare's Ant. and Cleeps 
5. To Pur forth. To germinate z-to bud; to ſhoot 
Out. C , 


His fury thus appeas'd, he puts to land; 


No man is free, 

But that his negligence, his folly, fear, 

Amongtt-the infinite doings of the world, 

Sometimes puts forth, Shakeſpeare't Winter's Tale. 
The fig-tree putteth forth her green figs. Cantieles, il. 13. 
Take earth from under walls where nettles put forth in abundance, 
without uy ſtring of the nettles, and pot that earth, and ſet in it 


ſtock gilliflowers. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
Hirſute roots, beſides the putting forth wpwards and downwards, 
putteth forth In round. Bacon's Natural Hiſtery.. 


To enter a haven, | 
As Homer went, the ſhip put in at Samos, where he continued 
the Whole winter, ſinging at the houſes of great men, with a train 
of boys after him. 535 Pepe. 
7. ToPurT in for. To claim; to ſtand candidate for. 
A metaphor, I ſuppoſe, from putting each man his 
lot into a box. 9 
This is ſo grown a vice, that I know not whether it do not put, 

in for the name ot virtue. NM ; ? 
8. To PbT inc To offer a claim KN] 
They ſhall ſtand for ſeed 3 they had gone down too, but that a 
wiſe bur uf. in for them. , ap Sbaleſpeare. 
Although aſtrologers, may here put in, and plead the ſeeret intlu« 


1 


i 


that the coiner was | 


i 


N 


. 1 * 9 a n 
0 Z 
9 2 


elles of this Rar, yet Galen, bn his amd makes no ſuch o- 


ſideration. Fi 0608 Brown's Vulgar Erronrs. 
If a man ſhould put in to be one of the knights of Malta, be 
might modeſtly enough prove his fix deſcents againft a leſs qualified 
competitor, 1 78 | | Collier. 
9. To Pur . To leave land. 
: I boarded, and commanded to aſcend . 
My friends and ſoldiers, to put off and lend 1 
Way to our ſhip. Cn date .  Chapmar 
As the hdckney boat was putting off, a boy, defiring to 4 
| Ad, 


en 
in, was refuſed, nu 
10. To Pur over, To ſail A 
Sir Francis Drake came coaſtintz along from Carthagena, a city 
of the main land to which he put over, and took. it. + Abbot 
11. To Pur to ſea. To ſet ſail; to begin the courſe. 
It is manifeſt, that the duke did his beſt to comie down, and to 
Put to ſea. k . Bacon. 
. He warn'd him for his ſafety to provide; 


Not put to ſea, but ſafe on ſhore abide. Dryden. 
, Foo ol to ſea with a fleet of three hundred fail, of which th 
0 e half. i , 9 


| Arbuthnots 
Wich freſh proviſion hence our fleet to ſtore, 


Conſult our ſafety, and put off to ſea, | 
12. To Pur up, To offer one's ſelf a candidate. 
Upon the deceaſe of a lion, the beaſts met to chuſe a king, when 
ſeveral put wp» | L' Eftrange, 
13. To Pur wp. To advance to; to bring one's (elf 
forward. w 
With this he put up to my lord, 
The courtiers kept their diſtance due, FE 
He twitch'd his Neeve. | 18 Seu. 
14. To Pur up with, To ſuffer without teſeritment. 
15. This is one of thoſe general words, of which lan» 
gaage makes uſe, to ſpare a needleſs multiplicity of 
expreſſion, by applying one ſound in a great number 
of ſenſes, ſo that its meaning is determined by its 
concomitants, and mult be ſhewn by examples much 
more than by explanation; this and many other 
words had occurred leſs frequently had they had any 
ſynonymes or been eaſily paraphraſed, yet without ſy- 


nonymes or paraphraſe how can they be explained? 
Pur. 3. / [from the verb.] 5 
1. An action of diſtreſs. | - 
The ftag's was a forc'd put, and a chance rather than a choice. 
| L* ran to 
2. A ruſtiek; a clown. 5 know ot 2 9 2 
deer country puts extol queen Beſy's re 8 
An of loſt Hofprtaity complatni | * Branſton. 
3. A game at cards. 


4. Pur of. Excuſe, ſhift. 


The fox's put off is inſtructive towards the government of our 


lives, provided his fooling be made our earneſt, L' Eftranges 


Pu'TAGE. . J. [ putain, Fr.] In law, proſtitution on 
the woman's part. Dia. 


Pu"TAN18M. . J. [utani/me, Fr.] The manner of 
living, or trade of a proſtitute. _ Di 
Pu“ rATI VER. adj. [ putatif, French; from puto, Latin. 
Suppoſed; reputed. 
If a wife commits adultery, ſhe ſhall loſe her dower, though ſhe 
be only a putative, and not a true and real wife. - Ayliffes 
PU'TID. adj. [ putidus, Latin.) Mean; low; worth» 
leſs, | | 
He that follows nature is never out of his way; whereas all 
imitation is putid and ſervile. L'Eſtranges 
Pu"Tibnsss, . /. [from putid.] Meanneſs; vilenels. 
Pu'TLoG. 2. . N 
Putlogs are pieces of timber or ſhort poles, about ſeven foot long, 
to — the boards they ſtand on to work, and to lay bricks and 
mortar upon. | Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſcts 
PuTRE"DINOUS, adj. [from pttredo, Lat.] Stinking ; 
rotten. | 8 ry” 

A piltredinous fermeht coagulates' all humours, 48 milk wit 
rennet is turned. 1 Fleyer 
PUTREFA'CTION, 8 2 French; pur 

and facio, Lat.] The! 
act of making rotten. by | 
Putręfaction is a kind of fermentation, or inteſtine motion of 
bodies, which tends to the deſtruRion of chat form of their exiſt- 
ence, which is ſald to be their natural ſtate, Ng, ; 
If the ſpirit protrude a little, and that mation be Inordinate, there 
followeth putrefattion, which ever diſſolveth the eonſiſtence of the 
body into much inequality. Bacon 
egetable putrefattion is produced by throwing green vegetables! 
a heap in open warm air, and preſſing them together, by which they 
acquire a putrid ſtercoraceous taſte and odour. Arbutbnet. 
One of theſe kndts riſes to ſuppuration, and burſting excludes ity 
putrefattion. "ge Blackmores 
PuTREPA'CTIVE, adj. [ſrom putrefacio, Lat.] Making 
rotten, 
They make putrefaFive generations, conformable unto ſeminal 


productions. | Broxn's Vulgar Errouvs, 
If the bone be corrupted, the putrefaFive ſmell will diſcover It. 
| Wiſeman's Surgery. 


To Pu'TrREFY. v. @. [putrifier, French; putrefacio, 
Lat.] To make rotten ; to corrupt with rottenneſs. 
To keep them here, ; 

They would but tink, and putrefy the air. Shakeſpearb, 

Many ill projets are undertaken, and private ſuits purrefy the 

publick good. | acon. 

The ulcet itſelf being putrefied, I ſearified it and the parts about, 

ſo far as I thought neceſſafy, permitting them to bleed freely, and 

thruſt out the rotten fleſh, ſeman. 

A wound was ſo putrefied, as to endanger the bone. | Temples 

Such a conſtitution of the air, as would naturally purrefy raw 

fleſh, muſt endanger by a mortification | Arbutbnote 

To Pu'TREFY. w.n. To rot. . , 

From the ſole of the foot, even unto the head, there is no ſound- 

neſs in it, but wounds and bruiſes, and putrefying ſores» IIa. I. G. 

All imperfe& mixture is apt to putrefy, and watry ſubſtances, are 

more apt to putrefy than ojly+ Bacon: Natural Hiftorys 
Theſe hymns, though not revive, embalm and ſpice 

The world, which elſe would-putrefy with vice. Donnes 

- The pain proceeded from ſome acrimony in the ſerum, which, 

falling into this declining part, putrefieds Wiſemone 

PuTxt'sCaNCE. 1. J. [from putreſeo, Lat.] The ſtate 
of rotting. + | 


Now if any ground this effect from gall or eholer, becauſe deing | 


the fiery humour, it will readleſt ſurmount the water, we may cone 
fels in the common putreſcence, it may promote elevation. Hans 
PuTrg'sCEgNT. adj. [putreſcens, Latin.) Growing 
rotten. ; 16469] e ee | cnet 
Aliment is not only neceſſary for repairing the fluids and ſolids of 
an animal, but likewife to keep the fluids from the F heyy Ars alkas 
line ſtate, which they would acquire by conſtant motion. Arbutbnots 
PU”TRID. adj. | pat ride, Fr. putridus, Lat.) Rotten 3 
corrupt, Oo FX 173 2OA 40 XvG 


Thee wits to.putrid blood converted flo .-  Wallers 


If a nurſe feed only on fleſh, and drink water, he&-millk, ijftcaes 


of turning ſour, Mill turn putrid, and ſmell like urine. | Arbutbroty 
Putrid _ is that kind of fever, is which rr 
9 © + 


ole 


ate of growing rotten ; the 


Quincy. 


V. QUACK, v.n, {[quacken, Dutch, to cry ns 2 gooſe, ] 


grave manner, „ "The child lays true," Addiſon. 
J An artful tricking praQtitioner in phyſiek. | 
Dil guarks with curſes fled the place, 
And vile attorneys, now an vole race. Pepe. 
l N . 5 9. / [from gaack.] Mean or bad alts 

n phyſick, 
Qy 4 CXMALVER. % angel and /alve.) One who 
ags of medicines or ſalvesz a medi ; a char- 


PU'Z 


of them, hays ſo little circulatory motion, that they fall into an 
inteſtine one, and putrefy, which is commonly the caſe after Ro 
evacuations, great or exceſſive heat. Quincy. 
Pu"ThHIDNES5, ay [from putrid.) Rottenneſs. 
Nidorous ruftus depend on the fetid ſpitituoſity of the ferment, 
and the putridneſs of the meats Flyer on the Humour. 
Pu'rTER. . J. [from put.) | 
1. One who puts, 
The moſt wretched ſort of people are dreamers upon events and 
putters of caſes, : L'Eftranges 
2. Pu'TTER on. Inciter ; inſtigator. 
My good lord cardinal, they vent 
Moſt bitterly on you, as putter on 


Of thele exattions. | | Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
You are abus d, and by ſome putter on, 
That will be damn'd for't, Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale, 


Pu'tTiNGSTONE, . / 
In ſome parts of Scotland, ſtones are laid at the gates of great 
houſes, which they call putting loner, for trials of ſtrength. Pope. 
Pu'rTock. . J. (derived by Min/hrw, from Bbuteo, 


Latin.) A buzzard. 
ho finds the partridge in the purrock's neſt, 
But may imagine how the bird was dead ? Shakeſpeare, 
The next are thoſe, which are called birds of prey, as the eagle, 
hawk, puttoch, and cormorant, Pracbam. 


U'TTY. . 7 ; 
1. A kind of powder on which glaſs is ground. 

An object glaſs of a fourteen foot te ns made by an artificer 
at London, 1 once mended Ys y grinding it on pitch 
with putty, and leaning on It very eaſily in the grinding, leſt the 

tty ſhould ſerateh its : Newton. 

2. A kind of cement uſed by glaziers. 
To PUZZLE. v. a. [for peffle, from ! 7. Shinner.) 
1. To perplex; to confound ; to embarraſs; to en- 


tangle ; to gravel; to put to a ſtand; to teaze, 
Your preſence needs muſt puzzle Antony. Shakeſpeare. 
I ſay there js no darkneſs but ignorance, in which thou art more 
uu than the Egyptians in their fog, Shakeſpeare. 
Both armies of the enemy would have been puzzled what to have 
one. | Clarendon. 
A very ſhrewd diſputant in thoſe points Is dexterous in puzzling 
others, if they be not thorough-paced ſpeculators in thoſe great 
theories, | More's Divine Dialogues, 
I ſhall purpoſely omit the mention of arguments which relate to 
Infinity, as being not ſu eaſily intelligible, and therefore more apt to 
fans and amuſe, than to convince, Wilkins. 
He de perpetually przz/ed and perplexed amidſt his own blunders, 
and miſtakes the fonts of thoſe he would confute. 


| PYR- 
2. To make intrieate; to entangle, 
The ways of heaven are dark and intricate, 
. Puzzled in mazes, and perplex'd with error. Addiſon 
Theſe, as my gulde ity me, were men of ſubtle tempers, 


and puzzled politicks, who would ſupply the place of real wiſdom 
with cunning and avarice. Tatler. 


1 did not indeed at firſt imagine there was In it ſuch a jargon of 


Ideas, ſuch an inconſiſtency of notions, ſuch a confuſion of particles, 
that rather puzz/e than connect the ſenſe, which in ſome he 
ſeems to have aimed at, as I found upon my nearer of it. 
: Addiſon. 
To Pu“zzLz. v.n. To be bewildered in one's own 
notions ; to be aukward, 
The ſervant is a puzzling fool, that heeds nothing. L Eſtranꝑe. 
Pu'zzLs. . J. [from the verb.) Embarraſſment; per- 
plexit | 


Men E ak G's bn; and * 1 


are in the puzzle of buſineſs, they have no time to tend their 275 
elther of body or mind. Bacon's Eſſays. 
Pu'zzLER. . J. [from puzz/e,) He who puzzles. 

PY"GARG. . /. 4 bird. * Ainſworth. 

dd. m . . 

73 le, leſs than Ons 7 — Jac ti 
riers 

Beyond the Indian mount, A4 

PY'GMY. . / [ Ahe, Fr. wyuae.] A dwarf; 

one of a nation fabled to be only three ſpans high, 

and after long wars to have been deſtroyed by cranes. 
Any thing little, | 


If they deny the preſent ſpontaneous production of larger plants, 


and confine the earth to as pygmy births in the vegetable kingdom, 
as they do in the other; yet ſurely in ſuch a ſuppoſed univerſal deeay 
of nature, even mankind itſelf that is now nouriſhed, though not 
produced, by the earth, muft have degenerated in ſtature and 
ſtrength in every generation. 


PrLo'rus, 2. J. [nwxwg®-.] The lower orifice of the 
ſtomach, , 


PYRAMID. . / [ pramide, French; wieawc, from 


de, fire ; becauſe fire always aſcends in the —— of 
y 


a cone.] A ſolid figure, whoſe baſe is a gon, 
and whoſe ſides are plain triangles, their ſeveral points 
meeting in one, . arris, 

Know, Sir, that I will not wait pinion'd at your maſter's court; 
rather make my country's high pyramids my gibbet, and hang me 


Addiſon. | up in chains. | bakeſpeare's Antony and Cleepatra. ſcepticks.] Scepticiſm ; univerſal doubt. 
Perſons, who labour under real evils, will not puzzle themſelves An hollow eryſtal pyramid he or j Px x ft 77 ö pyxir Nn ] The box! 8 k 
with conjectural ones. Clariſſu. In firmamental waters dipt above, 5 2 K * che hoſt *S in which the Ro- 
She ftrikes each point with native force of mind, Of it a broad extinguiſher he makes, maniſts ee p the . | 
While puzz/ed learning blunders far behind, Youngs And hoods the flames. Dryden. | 
— — — — 0 — _ : F4 


Bentley. | 


PY R | 
Part of the ove Is ſhot into quadeitateral yen 


PYRAMIDICAL. f ' form of a pyra 


Of which ſort likewife are the gems 
into cubes, into pyramidal forms, fps bug — here ſhe 
ard N, a ; 


M code 
The pyranidical idea of its flame, 
p is watt queſtion, . Lach, 
YRAMUDICALLY, adv, [from pyremidical 
—_ PP largeſt, at | J Inform 
ympus is the „and theref 
which Offa ſtands, that being the — - —.— . 
ver NE the leaſt, is placed above O 
fyramidically. 1 
Py's 1. 777. A pyramid. 
The form of a pyramis in flame, which we uſually 
by accident, and that the air about, by quenching Ne lumens 
flame, cruſheth it, and extenuateth it into that form, * the 
would be round, and therefors ſmoke is in the figure of. fel 
reverſed; for the air quencheth the flame, and receiveth whe 


; Bacen't Natural y 
Prxz. . / ra, Latin.] A pile to fy, 
: FA brave ſon wy the Par 1 dann 
He ſaw extended, and his beard on fire. 
With tender billet-dous he lights the þ , Dye 
And breathes three am ' ron gha to raiſe the fire, 


Pritt. 4 from ag.] Fireſtone. Fe 
: dme 3 ä mes urlenlek, e. and 


, k p un. 
A n *. J. [woppanis.] Divination by 
Divinati invented by the | 
l n — are 2 — N 
mancy, pyremancy, aeromancy, geomancy, . 
Praote'chnical. adj. I fyrotechnigue, Prench ; from 
fyrotechnicks.] Engaged or ſkilful in fireworks, 
PYROTE'CHNICKS. 3. /. {ie and v. 
of . fire to uſe or pleaſure y the 223 
works. | 


PrroTECHNY. 2. / | pyrotechnit, French. ] The art 
a mans ing oy. 3 
. . ; ade the m I 
alter; which in tows ages — Le bene to a hes 
formerly. 5 Hales Origin of Mankind, 
PrY'sRHONISM. . J. [from Pyrrbo, the founder of the 


QUA 

Is a conſonant borrowed from the Latin or 

French, for which, _ q is commonly 

placed in the Saxon alphabet, the Saxons 

Cy aſed cy, exv; ns cpellan or cavel- 

lan, to quell: gu is, in Engliſh, pronounced as by the 

Italians and Spaniards eav3 as quail, guench; except 

queit, which is ſpoken, according to the manner of 

the French, cet: the name of this letter is cue, from 

1 French, tall ; its form being that of an O with 
a tail. 


VAn, . . derived, by Skinner, from gobio, che Lati 
iy An e e 


1. To cry like « duck. This word is often written 
quaate, to repreſent the ſound better. 
Wild ducks gv where graſthoppers did ſing. King. 
2, To chatter boaſtingly ; to brag loudly; to tal 
oſtentatiouſly. | 
| Belleve mechanick virtuoſi 
Can raiſe them mountains in Potofl, 
Seek out for plants with ſignatures, 
To quack of univerfial cures, 
Quack. «. /, [from the verb.] | 
1, A boaſttul pretender to arts which he does not un- 
derſtand, | 
"The change, ſchools and pulpits are full of ac le, jugglers and 
larles. 'Eftrange. 
Some quart in the art of teaching, nd to make young gen- 
emen matters of the languages, . they can be maſters of 
cammon lente. elton on the Cl 4. 
5. A vain boaſtſul pretender to phyſick ; one who pro- 
claims his own medical abilities in publick places. | 
At the firſt appearance that a French ge made In Paris 4 a boy 
walked before him, publiſhing with « wei volce, 4 My father 
cutes all forts of diftempers “ to which the doctor added in a 


MHudibras. 


latan. | 
|  Halkthmbaneon, e ee deceive the In 
lower degrees | by ſop alive, the Plazza ind the de Nen 
„ ould (peak their fallacies, Browns 
„ May country vitars, for want of other means, are driven 
dd tel Lau! o wan mountedanks, greikfalvers and empiricks. 
'QuarnoraNat. adj. [ynadragefimal T 
6 , Lat] Lenten; belonging to Lent; uſed 
V1 have computed prayers out of the church celleQs, adventua! 
| EL 


au A 


QUADRANGLE. ». , [guadratus and angular Lt. 


A ſquare ; a ſurface with four right angles 
My choler being overblown 
With walking ones about the quadrang/e, 

I come to 8 3 


8 adj, [from uadrangle.] Square; 


aving four right angles. 

Common ſalt ſhooteth Into little cryſtals, coming near to a cube, 
ſometimes into ſquare plates, "ork! ra into ſhort quadrangular 
priſms, p Grew's Coſmol. 

Each.environed with a cruſt, conforming itſelf to Gy is 
of a figure guadrangular. codxuard. 

I way placed at a guadrangular table, oppoſite to the * | 

; I petiator. 


QUADRANT. 3. /. [quadrans, Latin.] 
1. The fourth part; the quarter. 


In fixty-three years may be loſt eighteen days, omitting the in- 
tercalation of one day every fourth year, allowed for this quadrant 
or ſix hours ſupernumerary. fs 


2. The quarter of a circle, | 


The obliquity of the ecliptick to the equator, and from thence 
the diurnal differences of the ſun's right aſcenſions, which finiſh 
their variations in each quadrant of the circle of. che ecliptick, being 
Joined to the former inequality, arifing from the excentricity, makes 
theſe quarterly and ſeeming irregular inequalities of natural days. 


3- An inſtrument with which altitudes are taken. 


Some had compaſſes, others guadrantr. Tatle-. 
Thin taper Ricks muſt from one center part; | 

Let theſe into the guadrant's form divide. Gay. 

QUuADRA'NTAL, adj, [from quadrant.) Included in 


Qva"vrars. adj, [ 


| 


- YOu Sander fon, 


the fourth part of a circle, 
To fill that ſpace of dilating, proceed in trait lines, and diſpoſe 
of thoſe lines in a variety of parallels: and to do that in a 9 
drantal ſpace, there but one way poſſible z to form all the 
InterſeQtions, which branches make, with angles of forty-five 
degrees only, Derbam's Phyſfico-Thiology. 
, atus, Latin.) | 
1. Square z having four equal and parallel ſides, 
2. Diviſible into four equal parts, | 
The number of ten hath been extolled, as contalniag even, odd, 
long and plain, quadrate and qubical numbers. Brown. 
Some tell us, that the years Moſes of were ſomewhat 
above the monthly year, containing in them thirty-ſix days, which 


QUA 


Nine was the circle ſet in heaven's place, 
All which compacted, made a goodly diapaſe. Spenſer, 
Whether the exact guadyete or the long ſquare be the better, is 
not well determined ; I prefer the latter, provided the length do tot 
excecd the latitude above one third part. Wann, 
| The powers militant | 
That ſtood for heav'n, in mighty guadrate join'd 


Of union irreſiſtible, mov'd on 
In ſilence their bright legions. Milton 
To our underſtanding a whoſe diagonal is commenſu- 
rate to one of the ſides, is a plain contradiction. More. 


2. [ Quadrat, Fr.] In aſtrology, an aſpect of the bes. 
venly bodies, wherein they are diſtant from each other 
ninety degrees, and the fame with quartile. Did. 

To QUa'DRATE. v. #, [quadro, Latin; quadrer, Fr. 
To ſuit ; to be accommodated. 1 
Ariſtotle's rules for epick poetry, which he had drawn from his 

refletions upon Homer, cannot be ſuppoſed to quadrate exe! 

with the heroick 8, Which have been made ſince his time; 1 

it is plain, his rules would have been Rill more perfect, could he 

have peruſed the ned. | 2 4 

hy + og adj. Four ſquare z eee 
uare. | 

pienberer vations, In algebra, are ſuch a re- 
tain, on the unknown ſide, the ſquare of the tot v7 
the number ſought ; and are of two ſorts ; firſt, ſimple 
quadraticks, where the ſquare of the unknown _ 
is equal to the abſolute number given; ſecondly, al: 
ſedted quadraticks, which are ſuch as have, _m_ 
the higheſt power of the unknown number and t ö 
abſolute number given, ſome intermediate power : 
the unknown number, Harm. 
Qua'praTuRE. 3. J [quadrature, French; alu 
"The af. of dees. 

1. unring. ; 

K of aa the en e of . 

ntrenc 
PRs of curves, ſhould not — pon 2 of oh Mas 

2. The firſt and laſt quarter of the moon. _ 

It is full moon, when the earth being between the ſun = 
we ſee N. the enlightened p —.— — 2 is turned 
moon detween us and , 
from nary Fr half moon, when the moon being in the 11 
we ſee but half the enlightened part. A ſavare- 

3. The ſtate of being ſquare; a — *. 

All things parted by th em unde, Mito 
His quadrature from thy orbieular world. and 

QvaDdrY NnNiaAl. ad}, [quadriemninm, from quam 
annus, . 3 

1. — r 4 bs 

2. Happening once in years. de 

And od [from guadro, Lat.] That m 

v 


{ ared. I of 
uu. unc Newton d ſtovered of attaln the quant, 
- ye ee > ; dy Ks aided of 9 — 


u number gnadyate, Hoahewill on Providence. 
3. [Wadrans, Lat.) Suited; applicable. This per- 
haps were more properly quadrant. 
he word conſumption, being applicable to a proper or | | 
conſumption, requires a generical deſcription, quadrate to both. 
0 on Conſumptiont.| 
Qyper. . 1 | 
Þ 2 Hon: a ſurface with four equal and parallel 
| © And *twintthem both u quadrere vs the | 
Propertion'd tqually by a and une 25 | 


all ae 
| time before the year 1688. QD 715 


N 1751 of mer, — 


ln 


AQUA 3 | a4 3 05 AQUA 


und · . lidl, Latin.) Cloven into feling this vols with « geail pipe, Aan deu the forks Into thei 1. That wh 


u Aivifions. | : 5 - | Ray on the Creation. | thing. ich makes any perſon 4 ft for 1 | | 1 
F r rer 1 


11 Lan Having our ſides. | 


cryſtal, diſpoſes it to ſhoot into a quadrt- Gens ſor his running mate. Thomſon. 


| 
| —— if he would make WW , 
* . . | Di ' * an f 4 wift. . 
| 1 + | guail and pipe.) A pipe with by Accompliſhment. | 


In ie d, ſometimes placed on a quadrilateral baſe or column. N b 
; © Wedward on Foffils. allure quails. 8 3 Re | 
5 Ann 8s. 8. / [from — d of wild bl furnifhe converſation, concluded with a | duty, an . eſteent} of F FRO - 
Wie property of hav 8 ig | nudes, Dig. is Quail; . 1. | guelen, atch; 3» nt; nnution. | 


- 


I. FE Neither had the of the flood i | 
Az, nf. A game at YEP Die ao 3 z to ſink into dejection; to loſe ſpirit. . — the r — l oor 
Gp. 5. . [quadrinusr, Lat.] A mite; a ſmall | de, Not in uſe. | 

04 ; 


| fruits upon the earth received a qualification and harmful 


| gee 
| . a N He writes there is no guailing now , | Raleigh's Hiſtory of the Wirld 
+ of money, in value about a farthing. Bailey. a Tome the king is certainly paſſcſ , : __ | To QUALIFY. v. 6. [ qualifier 8 * | . 
L1x0'MICAL» adj. | guatuor and nomen, Latin. | f all our purpoſes. Shateſpeare's Henry Iv. | To gt for au oh r, | 
iiding of four denominations, Dic. 1 This my Fant courage in their. quailing breaſts, Pace . 5 | be qualificd in fuck men- 
Tome iP A RTI TE. adj. [quatuor and partitus, Lat.] or yet Is Hope of life and viftory. N F 
Lab R k 8 ; | After Solyman had with all his in vain beſieged Rhodes, | der as may govern the place, Bacon's Advice to Villiers- 
Elniog four parties; divided into four Parts. his haughty courage began to qual, to that he was upon point to J bequeath to Mr. John Whiteway the ſum of one hundred 
ur ATIT ELI. adv. [from quadripartite.) In | haveraiſed his ſiege. | Knolles | Pounds, in order to guatify him for a' ſurgeon. — Swift's Mill. 
Gg wie Adi Fre his Goon, os oh a 1 1 2 2 Ten qualified In; and the 
11 rio. . J iv y four, or the e e eee | ; wg : 144 — + 
ig oy fourth part of any quantity or number. | N mg my e dang Herbert 1 of good eſteem, : ns TT 
Rs : Dif . When Dido's ghoſt appear d, { | Her dowry wealthy, and of worthy births | 
bt EVI Tous. adj. [quatxor and guar] Having Te roy ir indy warriour 2 Wandering Pr. of Troy. bes 2 as may beſeem | * 1 
ves. FO e eee Courage grail. Cleaveland, oule of any noble gentiemati, *' ie, 
tun ar. 5. f [guadriremir, Lan. ] A galley | 2. To fade; to decline, = [3+ To make capable of any employment or privilege: — 
Gag bur banks of oars 4 leb] A | 4 99 roy ed he fu wp re 4. Te bat ul Ben f e dae 
Quo BAM =P [ quatuor and Jllable.] A 7 Y tollows the motion of the My : Habe. arne 5 Mn 
word of tour ) . 3 i 0 QUAIL, v. &, {cpellan, Saxon.) To cruſh; to Your grace hath ta'en great pains to qualif „ 
raDRIVA'LVES. 2. J. [quatuor and valve, Latin. | quell; to depreſs; to fink ; to overpower. Not uſed, His rig'rous courſe, = "Shakeſpeare" 3 of Venice 
gors with four folds. . 8 Jo drive him to deſpair, and quite to guail, I do not ſeele to quench your love's hot | 
DRIVIAL» ad). [ quadrivium, Lat.] Having four |. He ſhewed him painted in a table plain But walify the fire's extreme rage, 5 
dun meeting in a point. EO The damned ghoſts. | Spenſer, Leſt it ſhould burn above the bounds of reaſon. Shakeſpegres 
urs . [quadrupede, French; quadrupes, Taree, with ee he a, 7 cave drunk but. ons ep to-night, and that was craftily quaſi» 
DRU / Three, all as kings adorn'd in royal wiſe : Fed too; and behold what Innovation it makes here. Shakeſpearcs 
Vin Ripe animal that goes on four legs, as per- ry each r after other guails,  _ gy ; *. N 3 2 they had records 3 1 
all beaſts. | 3 , Il wond' ring whence ſo many kings ſhould ri Daniel. „ Which muſt needs be a very great untruth, unleſs we wi 
1. dfeent flexure _ _ of the joints is not diſpoſed in the } QUAINT. adf. [coit, French ; comprur, Latin. ] der bh expounding thelr years net of the revolution of the ſun, 
tephant, as in other guadrupedse | 1 . Nice; ſcrupulouſly, minutely, ſuperfluouſly exact; It hach ſo pleaſed G ; i 
The fing teeth, eye teeth, or dentes canini of ſome uadruped. WA a ach ſo ple od to provide for all living ereatures, where» 
d on Feo/fils. aving petty elegance. | with he hath filled th Id, that ſuch in | 
| quadrupedes, that live upon herbs, hve Hs "Tone 90 Tach ear ſucks up the words a true love ſcattereth, template afar off, — found, by id and the. Sia of man's 
* oY Grid th . 7 __ plain uy 0 A than rw phraſe framed is. Sidney. . oo to be ſo qualified, as there is no portion of the earth made * 
. , ou were to be employ . Raleigb': Hi "Rs 
Of quadrupe . 8 | Swift. To ſhew how guaint an — you are. | Shakeſpeare. So happy 'tis you move in weh a No, 7 6 EI Ee 
Ns mg . adj. Having four feet. He ſpends ſome about two ſimilitudes z one of mine, and As your high majeſty with awful fear 
ao cockney, travelling into the country, is ſurprized at many another guginter of his own. Stilling fleet. In human breaſts might qualify that fire, | 
f f „ee 2. Subtle; artful. Obſolete. Which kindled by thoſe eyes had flamed higher. Wall 
ions of the quadruped and winged animals. Watts's Logick. | g f 
* UPLE. adj. I quadruple, Fr lur, Lat.] As clerkes been full ſubtle and quainr, Cbancer. Children ſhould be early inſtructed in the true eſtimate of things, 
5 = 3 1 ple, Fr. fuadruplur, Lat. What's the 22 cauſe of a king ? ſurely a quaint queſtion ? by oppoſing the good to the evil, and compenſating TR ing one 
0 . | i | with another. N 
Ir, that to beiche cheft doth- panic thiews with « quadraple , Nast bert 00 beom moved, — — 


„Neat; pretty; exact. My propoftion I have gualified with the word, often ; thereby 
eitution, hath an end which will continue as long as the world 3 ae 2 bay graceful and excellent falkloa, yours ls making allowance for thoſe © » Wherein men of excellent minds 


keſelf continueth. Hooker. | and va may, by a lon Rice of virtue, have rendered even the heights 
The live of men on earth might have continued double, treble, | 3 Her mother hath Inbendad. Shakeſpea *} and rigours of it delightful. os keys 

a quadruple, to any of the longeſt times of the firſt age, Raleigh, That, quaint in green, ſhe ſhall be looſe enrob'd 5+ To eaſe; to aſſuage. | 
Fu refreſhes the blood inthe penury of aliment during the winter, With ribbands pendent, flaring bout her head. Shakeſpeare. | He balms and herbe thereto apply, 

ud ſome an mals have a quadruple caul. | Arbuthnot on Aliments. I never ſaw a better faſhion'd gown, And evermore with mighty fi them charm'd, 

J. UADRU PLICATE,. v. a. [quadrupler, French z More quaint, more pleaſing, nor more commendable. Shakeſp. That in ſhort ſpace he has them Sale 5 
qudruplico, Lat.] To double twice; to make four- 4. Subtly excogitated ; fineſpun. | „Al him reſtor'd to health that have dy d. Spenſer 
fold, | I'll ſpeak of frays, | 6. To modify; to regulate. 7 

Quoeverica TION. 1. J. [from guadruplicate.)] The | Like a fine bragging youth, and tell quaint lies, It hath no larinx or throttle to qualify the ſound. Browns 
uking a thing four times. Hao henourable ladies ſought my love, | [Qua LiTy. . / [qualitas, Latin; gualite, French,] 

p * [from aaa ] To a fourfold. Which I denying they fell ſick and died. Shakeſpeare. | 1, Nature relatively conſidered. 

3 rr. 7 ple. 1 apr * of hy heav'ns Theſe, being of a far other nature and quality, are not ſo @riftly - 
vantity, | at to their diſputes, perhaps to move 8 ; | ; 

the perſon. accuſed maketh his innocence appear, the accuſer His laughter at their quaine opinions wide reer 
put to death, and out of his goods the innocent perſon is gu- Hereaftor. Bos Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | which is done by them, ; 8 that they 0 they neith 
| biz recompenſed. Z Swift. 5. Quaint is, in Spenſer, quailed ; depreſſed. I believe | can accuſe nor approve 8 Ml Hader. 
"MERE, [Lat.] Enquire; ſeek; Aa word put when by a very licentious irregularity, | Since the event of an ation uſually follows the nature or quality 
any thing is recommended to enquiry. With ſuch fair ſlight him Guyon fall'd : of it, and the guality follows the rule directing it, it concerns u 
Quere, if 'tis ſteeped in the ſame liquor, it may not prevent the Till at the laſt, all breathleſs, weary and faint, man, in the framing of his actions, not to be ved in the rule. 
fly ad grub, | Mortmer's Huſbandry, 5 2 Alias, ke: freſh 3 aſſail'd, 8 1 1 3 . 8 
3 adam 3 . | indling new his courage, ſeeming quaint L he power to produce any our | of t 

HUT, 7 horde drone} a e ee, | pt pen en Fel oh 

defives it from the Greek, true! = in the Eolick dia- ne payer. } 2. Property z accidental aGjadee. 


h . .* 2 | — . * N ! : 
| 6. AﬀeQed ; foppiſh. . This is not the true idea of the In the diviſion of the kington, it not which of the dukes 
lect uſed for xa Gur, Skinner rom £0 off, as £0 off, word, which 95. 7 ſeems not to have well underſtood. he values moſt ; for gualities are ſo wk 4 that curioſi in neither 
wh quoff, quaff, It comes from coeffer, French, o] To this we owe thoſe monſtrous productions, which under the | can Make choice of either's moiety. baleſpeare. 
drunk.] To drink; to ſwallow in large draughts. | name of trips, ſpies, amuſements, and other conceited appellations, No ſenſible gualitier, as light and colour, heat and ſound, can be 
He calls for wine; a haalth, quoth he, as if have over run us; and I with I could fay, thoſe gualnt fopperies ſubliſtent in the bodies themſelves abſolutely conſidered, without a 


| | "6" in. relation to our eyes and ears, and other organs of ſenſe i theſe u- 

3 eee per-. to his matos ow wholly gn ag 3 ſubjeQts ; "yt lities are only : effect of our 3 which ariſe from the 
m, 901 off t e muſcadel, QA NIL. ad. rom guaint.] different motions u our nerves from obzets without, according 

And threw the ſops all in the ſexton's face. Shakeſpeare« || 1 "Nicely ; exactly; with petty elegance. See . flv ah and poſition.  Benileys 

1 I found the prince, | | When was old Sherewood's hair more guaintly curl'd, Particular efficacy. gt). 

— mn hy ee in on _— Or Nature's cradle more enchas'd and pur d. Ben Jonſon. 3 0. 5 « ovecdil grace, that tes 

Would. by & oe * =_ . Uh q _—  [ 2. Artfully. . In plants, herbs, ſtones, and their true qualitier. Shakeſpearts 

With gentle 6ye-drops, Shakeſpeare's Heme IV. Breathe his faulte fo ra. Diſpoſition ; temper. A 

On eee 4 with rich fo n ; That they ſeem the taints of liberty, 1 70 night we'll — through the ſtreete, and note 
They a they drink grin g's, 3 ſweet EE | The flaſh and outbreak of a fiery mind. Shak * > The — of people. Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cloupatras 
tref immortabry 8 8 Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 3+ Ingeniouſly with ſucceſs. 'This is not the true ſenſe. ; 4h 


7 To drink 1 iouſl As my Buxoma þ TO Page WP ſaid JI, the damex 3 | 
VAFF., v. 2. To drink luxurioufly. | ; | ne doubt remains, 6 amet In green, 
We may contrive this afternoon, 4 3 IO ar dates mu vous Go What were their qualities, and who their queen? Dryden. 
And ee to our miſtreſs health. Shakeſpeare. ö 7 quantity 4 7 . " Ni ty: ys 6. Accom pliſhment ; qualification. f | 
Delhuzzer, qnaſſing In the ſacred veſſels of the temple, ſees his Quai NTNESS. #. J. [from quaint.] A He had thoſe gua/ities of horſemanſhip, dancing, and fencing, 
fatal fentence writ by the fingers of God. South. | elegance, tj | which accompany a good breeding. Clarendon. 
Twelve days the gods their ſolethn revels keep, ek. These is a certain majeſty in ſimplicity, which is far above all 5. Character. a 
Andquafſ with blameleſs Ethiops in the deep. Dryden. | the quaintngſs of vlt. Poe.“ be attorney of the dutchy of Lancaſter pattakces of both qualities, 
ierzl. 1. J. [from guaff.}, He who quaffs. 7 QUAKE. v. #. [cpacan, Saxon. ] partly of a judge in that court, and partly ot an attorney general, 
„Cr rER. . n. [ A low word, I ſappoſe, formed | 1, To ſhake with cold or fear; to tremble, | 


; » | Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
chance.] To feel out. This ſeems to be the | Dorus threw Pamela behind a tree, where the es gooſe — We, who are hearers, may be allowed ſome opportunities in the 


deaning, | _ 8 on which the hawk is ready to ſeize. quality of ſtanders- by. Swift. 
| for 


— N 9 * 1 . 5 
Ducks, having larger nerves that come into their bill then Cupid hath not ſpent all his quiver in Venice, thou wilt quake g. Comparative or relative rank. 
er 


& ws 1 this. Shakeſpeare. It is with the clergy, if their perſons be reſpedted, even av'it la 
Cree ag dem the ea ed ey; daft; net]. Ide fen buſineſs a th beter day oo == |, wich other men their geg many times far Each tht which 
lid. A; Jo . 887 Cl N. | Would quake to look on. bakeſpeare's amiet. | the dignity of their place requlreth. Hooker. 
* inf. This word is ſomewhere 1n ariſa. | Who honours not his father, We lived moſt joyful, obtaining acquaintance with many of the 
WA GMI. . . [that is, qnatemire. A ſhaking Henry the fifth, that made all France to guake, city, not of the meaneſt quality. Bacon. 
nu ; a bog that trembles under the feet. Shake he his weapon at us, and paſs = Shateſpeare. The maſters of theſe horſes may be admitted to dine with the 
i he fen and quagmire, ſo mariſh by kind, | Korea; ge * at him, and the hills melt, e 1 lord r this is to be done, what guality ſoever the 2 
re to be drained, | Tuſſer. $ burnt at his preſenc 11+5+-] are of. empire 
Your hearts-1'll Ramp ont with my horſe's heels, 1 Son of man eat thy bread with pualing, and 22 yr oe 9. Rank; ſuperiority of birth or ſtation. 
And make 3 gquagmire of your mingled brains. =Shakeſprare. with trembling eee ht ſtood in wekiel, yay 1 Let him be ſo entertained, as ſuits with gentlemen of your 
| 10 ee | whom the foul fiend hath through 3 — 2 5 acht e. e 9 3 a _ -w his aw ee Cymbel ins. 
Ver dog and guαgmire.  bakeſpeare. | CS ; 10, Perſons of high rank.” Co vely. 
| wet part; The very noiſe of war their ſouls does wound, | 
eee They quake but hearing their own trumpers found, Dpa. . ali wen hs bon pep dbep vil len in dei ne ies 
5 be brain is of ſuch a 2 — that it can no more 2. To ſhake ; not to be ſolid or firm. g ; habil. Addiſon's Guardia 
* motion than a fuegrurt. Glarville's Steps. eye eee ys parece Omar Of all the fervile herd, the worſt is be, 160 0 
10. ert. [Ot this participle I know not the verb, The guaking mud, that clos'd and ap d no mer. Fe That in proud dulneſs joins with quality, = 
ud believe ic only put by Spen/er, who often took 9 1. /. (from the verb.] A ſhudder; a tremu-- A Conſtant critick at the great man 4 board, 
d Feat liberti | . . 1 ; ous agitation. To fetch and carry nonſenſe for my lord. Popes 
ries, for quaz/ed, for the poor convenience 21 | 1 
his thyme ] Cruſhed a deiected : deprefibe As the earth may ſometimes ſhake, To quality belongs the higheſt place, 
are 5 ied ; d. — nd. Fd ohh 65 | For winds ſhut up will cauſe a 2e My lord comes forward; forward let him come! 2 
A all his ſenſes wers with a fadden diſmaid. Spenſer. So often Jealbuſy and — 9 Suck Ye vulgar| at your per: give him room. bay, : 
e Van. 1. J Iguaglia, Ital I Stol 'n to mine heart, caule rn A * ALM. 3. / [cpealm, Saxou, a ſudden ſtroke of 
5 Het Textian.} game. Qua'r1NnG-GRASS. x. . [ phalarir, Latin.) > u her b. _ 5 ſudden fit of ſickneſs 3 a ſudden ſeizure 
ot mine, 8 hb re's Ant. and Cleop ara. 4 | . 4 10 wor! 24 y anguor, : 8 
2 nn birds have a uliar ſort — when they would call'] QUALIFICA TION, 2. . [gualification, French; from Some ſudden hath firuck me to the heart, 
a we, which is ſo eminent in guai/ry that men, by counter-) | 5.1] 3 | And dinum'd eyes, that I enn wal 10 furthen — 


QU/A 


Compar'd to theſe ſtormy, death is but a qualm, 


Mel ſomewhat lightſome, the Bermudas calm. Donne. 
1 find a cold gu come over my heart, that I faint, I can (peak 
: no longer, | x Haocl. 
| _ wap ne | 
Of ghaſtly ſpaſm, or racking torture qualms 
Of — dcn agony. Milton's Puradiſe Leſt 
, For who, without a , hath ever look d 
On holy garbage, though by Homer cook'd ? Roſcommon. 


They have a ſickly uneaſineſy upon them, ſhifting and changing 
from one error, and from one uam to another, hankering after 
novelties, | L'Eftrange. 
Thy mother well deſerves that ſhort delight, , 

The nauſeous gualmy of ten long months and travail to _ 

| Dryden's Virgil. 


When he hath ſtretched his veſſels with wine to their utmoſt 
eapacity, and is grown weary and ſick, and feels thoſe qualms and 
attend ſuch exceſles, he reſblves, that he 


„ 


diſturbances that uſuall a 

ö jety. often where they are not; they guarrel fitit with the officers, and | 

will hereafter contain Vimfelf within the bounds of "_—_ then with: the prbes . ate, | | Temple, 

a In a poem elegantly writ 

EP pda pop ei ome blood Pris. I will not quarrel with a ſlight miſtake, Roſcommon, 

1 P 14 [from valm ] Seized with ſickly T quarrel not with the word, becauſe uſed by Ovid, Dryden. 
Qua — e e 5. Jo diſagree; to ah e principles. | 
6 | Some things ariſe of ſtrange and guarrellin | 
1 am gua/m ow 2 . Shakeſpeare. The forepart lUda IT ſnake hin, * E N : oy | 

, „ 

| Fog Dryden. | QUARRELLER. 2. 8 e who quarrels. 

Careleſs and gu with a yawning fate «Game QuA"RRELLOUS, adj, [gquerelieux, rench.] Petulant;| 


QvuanDa'kY, * (qu'en dirai je, French, Skinner. ] 
A dqubt ; a difficulty ; an uncertainty. A low word, 
Qu NIV. adj, {quantirivur, Latin.) Eſtimable 
cording to quantity, 
4 he ex L of Ne od denſity, by the compoſition of ſub- 
ſtance with quantity, may give little ſatisfaction to ſtich who are 
apt to comeeive therein no other compoſition or reſolution, but ſuch 
a4 our ſenſes ſhew us, in compounding and dividing bodics according 
to guantiitive parts. . 10 
uA. . J [quantith, Fr. quantitar, Latin. 
1. That property of any thing which may be increated 
or diminiſhed, | 
Ruantity is what may be increaſed or diminiſhed, Cheynes 
2. Any indeterminate weight or meaſure : as, the me- 


tals were in different guantitics, 
3. Bulk or weight. 
UnMkill'd in hellebore, If thou ſhau'dſt try 
To mix It, and miſtake the quantity 
The rules of phy fiele wou'd agairift thee cry» Diyden. 
4. A portion ; a part, | 
If 1 were ſaw'd into quantities, 1 Mould make four dozen of ſuch 
bearded hergiites ſtaves as maſter Shallow. Shakeſpeare. 
g. A large portion, 'This is not regular. | 
The warm antiſcerbutical plants, taken in quantities, will occa- 
ſion Mining breath, and corrupt the blood. Arbuthnot. 
6. The meaſure of time of reno. a ſyllable, 
$0 varying ill their moods, obſerving yet in all 
Their quantities, thelr reſts, their cenſures metrical, Drayton, | 
"The eafy pronunciation of a mute before a liquid does not 


necollavily make the preceding vowel, by re long in quantity ; | 
av pat tem. Holders Elements of Speech, 

QUANTUM. . J. [Latin.] The quantity; the 
amount. 


— 


Ihe guantum of preſbyterian merit, during the reign of that ill. 


adviſed prince, will eafily be computed. Swift, 
QUAKANTAIN. | n. /. [quarantain, Fr.] The ſpace | 


QUARANTINE, of forty days, being the time which 
a ſhip, ſuſpected of intection, is obliged to forbear 
intercourſe or commerce, | 

Paſy your quarantine among ſome of the churches round this 
town, where you may learn to ſpeak before you venture to expoſe 


your parts In a city congregation, | Sevift, 
Qu. n. A quarry, Not in uſe. = 
Behold our diamonds here, as in the guarre they ſtand, Dray. 
QU A'RREL. 1. J. [ querelle, French. ] a 


1. A breach of concord. 0 
You and 1 may engage in this queſtion, as far as either of us 
ſal! think profitable, without any the leaſt beginning of a Fare, 
and then that will competently be removed from ſuch, -ax of which 
von cannot hope to (ee an end. Hammond, 
2. A brawl; a petty fight; a ſcuffle, 
If 1 can faiten bet one cup upon him, 
Whth that which he hath drank to«night already, 
He'll be as full of %, and vitence, 
As my young miltre(s' dog, 
4. A diſpute z a conteſt, 
The part, Which In this preſent guet friveth againſt the cur- 
rent and fiream of laws, was a long while nothing feared. Hooker, 
le wele @ matter of more trouble than neceſſity, to repeat in this 


Shakeſpeare's Othello, 


quarrel What has been alledged by the worthies of our church. 
? =. 4 Hol ay. 
Az if earth too narrow were for fate, 9 ö 
On open ſeas their quarrels they debate] 
In hollow wood they floating armies bear, 
And tre impriton'd winds to bring 'em near. Dryen, 


4. A cauſe of debate, : 
1 could not die any where ſo contented, as in the king's com: 


pany his eguſe being juſt, and his gyarret honourable, NIA. | 
2 It not In ſerviçe of our God we fought, 

In meaner guerre if this (word were ſhaken, 

Weh might thou gather in the gentle thought, | 

Yo fair e princets (hould not be forfaken. Fairfax, 


Something that gives, a right to miſchief, repiiſal, 
or ation, 45 
He thought he had a good quarret to attack him. Moling fhed, 
Wives act young men's mlttieſtes, companions for middle age, 
and ob} men's nile; too a man may have a gzarrel to marry when 
he will, Bacan's Fans, 
6. ObjuQion t ill will, an” 
Howdy as had a guar againſt im, and would have Killed him, 
but he could wot, Mark, vis 19. 
We us apt o pick qrarrets With the world for every little faolery, 
LAH, 
it may be a diverting Way 
Felten wn the Ci «5. 
ny one peeviſh or 


1 have wo gavrrel to the pratitice ; 


9. In Shateſeare, it ſeems to lignify a 
malicious, 


netter 
dhe beet had known pomp, though't de tempaial 
Yet it that quarrel, fortune, do divorce 

It worn the bearer, ths a (ull 'rance panging 
Ax tout and bedy's fev' rings N Henry VIII. 
$. [Pom 4% ee, French ; guadrella, Italian,] An 
arrow with a (quare head. 
It is reported by William Rrito, that the arcubalifta or arbalit 


+ tirft ſhowed bs the French by out king Richard l. who was 
, Kar after Main by 4 n thereat, Camden, 
7. 


Twang 4 the ing, outflow the p long. Fairfax. 
1. Lo Jebarte; to ſeuſſſe 3 to ſquabble. 


An . s. [guereer, French. | 
) love the ſport wall, but I hall as foon quart? at it oh any man. 


2. To fall into variance. 


3. To —_ ; to combat, 


4. To find fault; to pick objections. 


A 


QuAa'RRELSOMELY. adv. [from guarrelſime.] In a 


2. [Quadreau, French.) An arrow with a ſquare head. 


U 
| 5 5 day ague. 


Wine drunken with exceſs, maketh bittetneſs of the thind, with 
brawling and quarrelling. | Ececlus, xxxi« 29. 
Beaſts called ſociable, quarrel in hunger and luſt; and the bull 
and ram appear then as much in fury and war, as the lion and the 
bear, Temple's Miſcellanies. 


Our diſcontented counties do revol 
Our people quarrel with obedience. 


' 


| 


hen once the Perſian king was put to flight, 
The weary Macedons refus'd to fight ; ' 
Themſelves their own tnattality confeſs'd, | 
And left the ſon of Jove to quarrel for the reſt, Dryden. 
To admit the thing, and guarrel about the name, is to make 
ourſelves ridiculous, Bramball againſt Hobbes. 
'They find out miſcarriages wherever they are, and forge them 


eaſily 13 to enmity; quarrelſome. 
eady in gybes, quick anſwered, ſaucy, and 
As guarrellous as the weazel, Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
A'RRE1,50ME, adj. [from quarrel.) Inclined to 
rawls; eaſily irritated ; iraſcible z cholerick ; petu- 
lant, 
Cholerick and guarrelſome perſons will engage one into their 
quarrels, Bacon's Eſſays. 
"There needs no more to the ſetting of the whole world in a flame, 
L'Eftrange. 


than a guarre/ſome plaintiff and defendant. 


quarrelſome manner; petulantly ; cholerickty. | 
ho RBLI0MENESS. #, J. [from guarrelſome.] Cho- 
erickneſs ; petulance, | 
Quarry. n. J. [quarre, French, ] 
1. A ſquare, 


To take down a grarry of glaſs to ſcowre, ſodder, band, and to 
ſet it up again, is three halfpence a foot. Mortimer. 


The ſhafts and guarries from their engines fly * 
As thick as falling drops in April ſhow'rs, Fairfax. 
3. [From guerir, to ſeek, Fr. Skinner; from carry, 
Kennet.) Game flown at by a hawk: perhaps, any 


thing chaſed. 
| Your wife and babes | 

Savagely flaughter'd; to relate the manner, 

Were on the qudrry of theſe murder'd deer 

To add the death of you. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 

She dwells among the rocks, on every ſide | 

With broken mountains ſtrongly fortity d; 

From thence whatever can be ſcen ſurveys, 


And ſtooping, on the Nlaughter'd guarry preys. Sandys. 
So ſcented the grim feature, and up turn'd 

His noſtrils wide into the murky air, 

Sagacious of his guarry+ Milton. 


They their guns diſcharge ; 
This heard ſome ſhips of ours, though out of view, 


And (wiſt as eagles to the guarry flew. Waller. 
An hollow cryſtal pyramid he takes, 
| In firmamental waters dipt above, 
| Of it a broad extinguiſher he makes, 1 
| Dryden. 


And hoods the flames that to their guaryy ſtrove. 
No toil, no hardſhip can reſtrain ; 

Ambitious man inur'd to pain 

The more confia'd, the more he tries, Ds 

And at forbidden guarry flies, Diyden's Horace, 

Ere now the god his arrows had not try'd, 
But on the ev deer or mountain goat, 
At this new quarry he prepares to ſhoot, Dryden. 

Let reaſon then at her own quarry fly, 

But how can finite graſp infinity? Dryden. 
4. [Nvarriere, quarrel, French; from carrig, Irich „ a 
ſtone, Mr. Lye; craigg, Erſe, a rock.] A ſtone 
mine ; a place where they dig ſtones, | 

The ſame is ſaid of ſtone out of the guarry, to make it more 
durable. ; Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


x 


Pyramids and tow'rs 


To QAR. v. . [from the 
A low word not in uſe, 

With cares and horrors at his heart, like the vulture that is 
day aud night quarrying upon Prometheus's liver. I. Eftrange, 
QUA'RRY MAN, 4; quarry and man.] One who digs 

in a quarry, : 5 

One rhomboidal bony ſcale of the needle-ſjſn, out of Stuns field 
quarry, the quarryman afiured me was flat, covered over with scales, 
and three foot long. | 
Quart, % [quart, French.) | 
1. I'he fourth part; a quarter. Not in uſe, 

AlbanaQt had all the northern part, 
Which of him(elf Albania he did call, | 
And Camber did potleſs the weſtern puart. Spenſer. 
2, The fourth part of a gallon. 
When 1 have been dry, and bravely marching, it hath ſerved 
me inſtead of a quart pot to drink In. Shakeſpeare. 
You have made an order, that ale ſhould be fold at three half- 


noun.] To prey upon. 


pence a quarts Swift's Miſcellanies. 
3+ [Quaree, Wer The veſſel in which ſtron 
is commonly retailed. 


[4 drink 


You'd rail upon the hoſteſs of the houſe, 
And ſay you would preſent her at the leet, 
| Becauſe the bought ſtone Jugs and no ſeal'd quartrs Shakeſp. 


TAN. . /. [ ftbris guartana, Latin.) The 


It were an uncomfortable recelpt for a qugrtas ague, to lay the 


2 i Nerv. fourth book of Homer's Illads under one's head. Brown. 
To _ 3 ay + _ if they laduur* | 9 Call her the paddy tos of her fox, Tin 
t town, relle | And ſay ſhe tortures wits, .as ven 
Van th e. | Ne on Tupel, e Cleaveland, 
M.,4 | ' 


Shatgpea | 
bakeſpeare's King Jobn. | 


E 


From diamond grarries hewn, and rocks of gold. Milton. 
Here though grief my feeble hands up lock, 
Yet on the fotten'd guarry would I ſcore 
My plaining verſe as lively as before, Milten, 
An hard and unrelenting the, 
As the new-crufted Niobe; | 
Or, what doth more of ſtatue carry, 
A nun of the Platonick guarry. Cleawveland, 
He like Amphion makes thoſe gu4rries leap 
Into fair fipures from a contus'd heap. Waller. 
Could neceſlity infallibly produce guarrics of Rone, which are the 
materials of all magnificent ſtructures ? 1 Mere. 
For them alone the heav'ns had kindly heat 
In eaſtern quarries, ripening precious dew. Dryden. | 
As long as the next coal-pit, quarry or chalk-pit will = abun- 
dapt atteftation to what 1 write, to theſe I may very ſafely appeal. 


Wouwvitrd's Natural Hiftory. | 


Werdwward, | 


uA 


menace this n. e e 
A look fo pale no quartan ever 70 en CM. 


Ti dwindled legs feen ertwling & tha , 
QuaRTATiox. . | 


. from TT D 
mical operation. 4 U ; en Laün.] A chy. 


In tation, Which refiners em 
three 9 of ſilver be ſo exquiſitely rr Ar fag 1 told, athouzh 
art of gold, whence the operation is denomin te 1. with a fou 
g maſs acquires ſeveral new qualities yet, if you the teſylt. 
ture into aqua fortis, the ſilver will be Gable MM _—_ this mx. 
and the gold like a dark powder will fall to the bottom um, 
QUARTER. *. hb [ quart, x By, 


uartier, Fre ; 
1. A fourth part. 4 1 2. 


It is an accuſtomed action with her, do ſeem d 
hands; 1 have known her continue in this 8 ra, hee 
Shakeſpeare" Made; 
taking one Place wi " 


Bury, 


Suppoſe the common depth of the ſea, 
another, to be about a guartey of a mile, 
Obferve what ſtars ariſe-or diſappear, 
And the four quarters of the rolling year, 
Suppoling only three millions to be paid, tie 
this out of Mga a. they muſty to the conſumer, be 
uarter in their price; 1o that every thi 
Tok be a quarter dearer, : „e 
2. A region of the ſkies, as referred to the 
card, | 
I'll give thee a wind. 
I myſelf have all the other, 
And the very points they blow, 
And all the guarters that they know 
F th' ſhipman's card. 
Hils praiſe, ye winds ! that 
Breathe ſoft or loud. . 
When the winds in ſoathern quarters riſe 
Ships, from their anchors torn, become their 
And ſudden tempeſts rage within the port, Alt 
3. A particular region of a town or count 0 * 
The like is to be faid of the populouſneſs of eit coaf 
quarters there, 3 Abbots Deſcription of the 70 
= _ 3 1 thy quarters. Exedu, ul, g 
ey ettled here many ages ſince, an 124 
parts and quarters of this — — d orerſprea ul th 
The ſons of the church being ſo much diſperſed, 
being driven, into all guarters of the land, there 
dinary deſign of divine wiſdom in it. 8 
A bungling cobler, that was ready to ſtarve at his own 2 
changes his guter, and ſets up for a doctor. L'Eftran 3 
4. The e where ſoldiers are lodged or ſtadoned- 
X ere is lord Stanley quarter'd ? 
Unleſs I have miſta'en his guarters much, 
His regiment lies half a mile 8 
South from the mighty power of the king. 
Thou canit defend as well as get, 
And never hadſt one guarter beat up yet. 
The guarters of the ſev'ral chiefs they ſhow d, 
Here Phenix, here Achilles made abude, Dryd 
It was high time to ſhift my quarters. Sala. 
5. Proper ſtation. 
They do beſt, who, if they cannot but admit love, yet make i 
keep quarter, and ſever it wholly from their ſerious affairs, Bac, 
Swift to their ſeveral quarters haſten then 
The cumbrous elements. Milton, 
6. Remiſſion of life; mercy granted by a conqueror. 
He miagnified his own clemency, now they were at his mercy, 
to offer them quarter for their lives, if they gave vp the caltle, 
| . Ca- endas. 
When the cocks and lambs lie at the mercy of cats and wolyes, 
they muſt never expect better quarcer. I. Eftrarge, 
Diſcover the opinion of. your enemies, which is commonly he 
trueſt ; for they will give you no guarter, and allow nothing to com. 
plaiſance. Ia Dryden, 
7 eee ſhown by an enemy. : 
To the young if you give any tolerable tr, you indulge then 
in their jalenefs. 4 ruin hath. FIN 60 
Mr. Wharton, who detected ſome hundreds of the biſhop's mil. 
takes, meets with very ill quayter from his lordſMip, Sofi. 
8. Wer amity; concord. Not now in uſe. 
rlends, all but now, - | 
In quarter, and in terms like bride and groom 
| Diveſting them for bed, and then, but now | 
Swords out, and tilting one at other's breaſts, Shale fert, 
9. A meaſure of eight buſhels, | 
The ſoil ſo fruitful that an acre of land well ordered will return 
200 buſhels or 25 grartey of corn. Heyn 
10. Falſe quarter is a cleft or chink in a garter of 4 
horſe's hoof from of to bottom ; it generally hap- 
pens on the inſide of it, that being the weakeſt aud 
thinneſt part. | | | 


Jo QUARTER. v. a. [from the noun, ] 
1, To divide into four parts. 
A thought that garter d, hath but one part wiſdom, 
| And ever three parts cowards Shakeſpeare's Honite 
2. To divide; to break by force. . 
You tempt the fury of my three attendants, 
Lean famine, guartering ſteel, and climbing fire, Sbak!ſpeart 
Mothers ſhall but ſmile, when they behold 
I.)mheir infants guarter'd:by the hands of war, Sbal han. 
3. To divide into diſtinct regions. | 
: Then ſailors guarter'd heav'n, and found a name 
For ev'ry fixt and ev'ry wand'ring ſtar. 
4. To ſtation or lodge ſoldiers, | 
When they hear the Roman horſes neigh, 
Behold their gia ter d fires, 
They will waffe their time upon our note, 


raiſed x 
ules it, 


Les 
ſeaman'y 


* 


. Slade tare? 
from four quot: ble ich 


ut on's Paradiſe Ly, 


Heylyn, 
though withou 
was ſome extrag, 


Sbakeſprare 
Cooley, 


| 


. 


' 


| 


Dryiors 


g 


| To know from whence we are. Shateſpeare's Cynbrint 
| Where is lord Stanley quarrer'd P Ws 1 W 
QQnis regiment lies half a mile ſoutb. Sha Rich, 


They o'er the barren ſhore purſue their way, 
Where guartcr'd in their camp, the fierce Theſlalin 


da. 

5. To lodge; to fix on a temporary dwelling. 
They mean this night in Sardis to be gquarter's!+ 

'You haye guartered all the foul language upon me, 

raked out of Billingſgate. 


6. To diet, 
| He fed on vermin _ 
And when theſe fail'd, he'd ſuck his claws, 
And grarter himſelf upon his paws 
7. To bear as an appendage to t 
The firſt being compounded of argent an — 
Beauchamp of Hack in the county of Somerſet, now ? Packet 
the carl of Hertford. 4 5 
eee 1. /. [from guarter. ] A du 
OwWance. 
He us'd two equal ways of gaining, 
By hindring juſtice or maintaining 
To many a whore gave vilege, 
And whipp'd for want of guarterage. 


hy valor x. J. [quarter an 
— days in the year, on whic 


Spetfarry 


. Ina 


he hereditary arme. 
d agure, 1s t 1 


L 


{th 
b 4 or intefe! 
f j | | 


1 * 


* 


| 


1 


] 


u 


his own rent-dayes accurred, the ey" 
eil. 
1 would be very well ſatisfied to have all the time an- 
The oſurer © tween the preſent moment and next guarter- 
ghilated, that os dee Addiſon's Speftatar, 
0 renDbCK- 


deck. 


Marga r. 


47 e returning in his year. 
m 


adj. [from ęuarter.] Containing a 


UA 
und pat, four quarterly ſeaſons within her little year or 


1 qunraiba ter 
jouity o 1 5 - 
from the _— ſun's right aſcenſion, which finiſh their va. 
ſſerenes eh adrant of the ecliptick, and this being added to 
2 inequality from eccentricity, makes theſe guarterly and 
mes regular incqualities of natural days. Bentley. 
* „al r. adv. Once in a quarter of a year, 
Us tegvlates the quarters of ſoldiers, 
. unter maſter general was marking the ground for the en- 

ment of the covering army. 2 
u eu. 5. J. A gill or the fourth part of a pint, 
err. 1. J. A ſtaff of defence: ſo called, 
Auere, from the manner of uſing it; one hand 
king placed at the middle, and the other equally 

cen the middle and the end. 

W His quarter, aff, which he could ne'er forſake, 

Hung half before, and half behind his back. Dryden. 
|mmenſe riches he ſquandered away at guarterflaff and cudgel 
* which he challenged all the country. 
0 r1L8. 2. / An aſpect of the planets, when 
* are three ſigns or ninety degrees diſtant from 

' other, and is marked thus O. Harris. 
* Mars and Venus in a guartile move i 

My pangs of jealouſy for Atiet's love. Dryden. 
. [quartus, Lade.| A book in which 
being twice doubled, makes four leaves. 
had a juſt value for regularity and ſyſtems; then 
zes, as volumes in octavo 


IuK 0. N. 
zery ſheet, 


fathers | : 
55 vey quarto's were the faſhionable 


now. . * 
ae. v. a. [quayſen, Dutch; fuacciara, Italian; 
quaſh K 3 

ruh; to uy * 
* T % whales | 
Againſt ſharp rocks, like reeling veſſels quaſh'd, 
Though huge as mounteins, are in pieces daih d. 
To ſubdue ſuddenly. 
uas not the ſpawn of ſuch as theſe, 

That dy'd with Punick blood the conquer'd ſeas, 

And quaſb'd the ſtern /Pacides, 

Our he-canfederates keep pare with us in guaſting the rebellion, 
wich had begun to ſpread itſelf among part of the fair ſex. 

Addiſon's Freeholder. 
i [Coſſus, Latin; caſſer, French.] To annul ; to nul- 
ly; to make void: as, the indictment was quaſhed. 
„is. W. n, To be ſhaken with a noiſe. 
Athin and fine membrane ftrait 


125 and ſhaking» 
* in this roply, by a ſudden juk, may be heard to 
quh, . Sharp's Surgery. 
Pan. n. /. A pompion. | inſaworth. 
IrrncousINS, As th are not quater-couſius, as 
d commonly ſpoken carer-cou/ins, plus ne font pas 
& quatre couſins, they are not of the four firſt degrees 
«kindred, that is, they are not friends. Sinner. 
Narva. u. J. [quaternarius, Latin.) The 
number four, - 


Waller. 


Th objections againſt the quaternary of elements and ternary | 


principles, needed not to be oppoſed ſo much againſt the doc- 
tines them ſelxe d. 5 Boyle. 
Wirs'axiox, 2. J. [gnaternio, Latin] The num- 
bet ſour, 
Air and the elements | the eldeſt birth 
Of nature's womb, that in puarernion run 
Perpetual circle, multiform; and mix 
And pouriſh all things; let your ceaſeleſs change 
y to our great Maker ſtill new praiſe. Milton. 
[hare not in this ſcheme of theſe nine guaterniens of conſonants, 
Wind known chatactets, whereby to expreſs them, but muſt re. 
ru the lame, Holders Elements of Speech, 
| * n. J. [quaternus, Latin. The num- 
f, PR 


Tenumber of four ſtands much admired, not only in the gua- |. 
which are the principles of bodies, but in! 


ty of the elements, 
UM \etters of the name « 
WATRA'IN, 


ur lines rhyming alternately : as, 
Sy, Stella, what is love, whoſe fatal pow'r 
"3 virtue of content, and youth of joy ? 
What nymph or goddefs in a luekleſs hour 


U God. 


Br 


| | cannot we put upon | 
Niſelos'd to light the miſchief- making boy? Mrs. Mulfo. | His ſpungy followers, who ſhall bear the guilt - | 
| baye writ my poem in quatyains or ſtanzas of four in alternate] Of our great ul. | ' Shakeſprave's Macketh. 
ae, decuuſe 1 have ever judged them of greater dignity for the Que'LLER, a. /. [from guell.] One that cruſhes or 
and number, than any other verſe in ule. De den.] Iubdues. | oe HT | 
Wa y po 1. [cpavan, ag” F |  _ Hall fon of the moſt bigs | 
0 make the voice z to ſpeak or ſing with a tremu- | heller of Satan, on thy glorious Wort 
voice. ' 7 8 — enten. , : . Milten's Paradiſe Regained, 
= ſitting on the ground with her knees up, and her hands DUE"LS UECHOSE. . /. [Fr.] A trifle; akickſhay. | 
army tuning her voice with many a giavering 2 | rom country-graſs to comfitures of court, | 


The Uvifion and grawvering, which 


Now ſportive youth 


1 . [quarter and deck. } The ſhort 


Arbu [ hnot „„ 


Watts. f 


ned | 


and cloſely adhering to keep it 
Ray on the Creation. 


own. | 
n, J. [quatrain, French.)] A ſtanza of || 


_ 
pleaſe ſo much in muſick, 
= areemeng with the glittering of light playing upon a wave. 

| Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. | 


dun 


This well th derſtand queans 4 

And hide their vaſtineſ — oy ma 1 
Such is that ſprinkling, which ſome careleſs gun 
a on you from her mop. | Swift, 
Qur"asiness, 1. J. [from guea/ſy,] The ſickneſs of a 

GAT ſtomach. | 

AS V. adj. [Of uncertain etymology. 
1. Sick . e 


He, queaſy with his inſolence, al 


[ 


Dridens 


| Will their good thoughts call from him. Shakeſpeare. 
Whether a rotten ſtate and hope of gain, 
Or to diſuſe me from the gueaſy pain 
Of being belov'd and loving, 
Out puſh me firſt, Donne» 


2. J aſtidious; ſqueamiſh. | 
» With your two helps, will ſo practiſe on Benedict, in 
deſpight of his quick wit and his gzeaſy ſtomach, he 80 in 
love with Beatrice. Shakeſpeare. 
The humility of Gregory the great would not admit the file of 
biſhop, but the ambition of Boniface made no ſcruple thereof, nor 
have gueaſy reſolutions been harboured in their ſucceſſors ever ſince. 
Brown's Vulgar Errors. 

Men's ſtomachs are generally ſo gueaſy in theſe cafes, that it is 
not ſafe to overload them. Government of the Tongue. 
Without queſtion, | 
Their conſcience was too gueaſy of digeſtion, 
3. Cauſing nauſeouſneſs. X 

I have one thing of a queaſy queſtion, 
| Which 1 muſt act. Shakeſpeare't King Lear. 
To Queck. v. . To ſhrink; to ſhow pain; perhaps 
to complain. A word not in uſe. 

The lads of Sparta were accuſtomed to be whipped at altars, with- 
out ſo much as quecking. Bacon. 


| Quztn. n. / [cpen, Saxon, a woman, a wife, the wife 


of a king.] ] 
1. The wite of a king. | 
He was lapt | 


In a moſt curious mantle, wrought by the hand _ | 
Of his queen mother. Shakeſpeare's Cymbcline. 
2. A woman who 1s ſovereign of a kingdom, | 
That geen Elizabeth lived fixty-nine, and reigned forty-five 
years, means no more than that the duration of her exiſtence was 
| equal to ſixty- nine, and the duration of her government to forty-five 
annual revolutions of the ſun. Locke, 
Have I a gucen | 
Paſt by my feliow rulers of the world ? 
Have I refus'd their blood to mix with yours, 
And raiſe new kings from ſo obſcure a race? 
To Quin. v. 2. To play the queen. 
A threepence bow'd would hire me, - 
Old as J am, to queen it. Shakeſpoare*s Henry VIII. 
Of your own ſtate take care : this dream of mine, 
Being now awake, I'll queen it no inch farther, 
But milk my ewes and weeps _ 
QuBEN-APPLE. 1. %½/ A ſpecies of apple. 

The gucen-apple is of the ſummer kind, and a good cyder apple 
mixed with others, Mortimer t Huſbandry. 
Her cheeks with kindly elaret ſpready _ 

Aurora like new out of bed, 
Or like the freſh gueen-apple's fide, - 


Dryden, 


Sepſis 


* 


Vluching at Gght of Phobos pride. Sidney, 
Quzr"ning. 3. / An apple. | | 
The winter queening is good for the table. Mortimer. 


QUEER. adj. [Of this word the original is not known: 
a correſpondent fuppoſes a queer man te be one who 
has a guære to his name in a liſt.] Odd; ſtrange; 
original; particular, jk og] ; 

He never went to bed till two in che morning, beexuſt he would 
not be a queer fellow; and was every now: and then knocked down 
by a pet rel to ſignalize his vivacity. | | SpeFartor, 

Quet'kLY. adv. [from gueer.] Particularly ; oddly. 

Crux B88. ./ [from queer. ] Oddneſs; particu- 

| | Tatity. © 18 . 

chr. 1. /. [from gueſtus, Latin. Stianer.] A 


——— 2 


4. To deſtroy. 


pax. a. J. [cpeopn, Saxon.] A handmill. 


Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. | 


9 
r » 


_ TY * * 7 
f & . | 


neither guench it by any wilful ſin, or let it go out agaln for want of 
ſtirring it up and employing it. Duty Man. 
3. To allay thirſt. LOR ae | 
Every draught to him, that has guenched' his thirſty is but a 
further quenching of nature, a provifioh for rheum and diſeaſes, a 
drowning of te ſpirits. | De. Seuthe. 


When death's form ſhe feareth not 
An utter quenching or extinguiſhmentz ' 
She would be glad to meet with ſuch a lot, me 
That fo ſlie might all future ill prevent. Davies 
Covered with ſkin and hair keeps it warm, being naturally very 
cold, and alſo to quench and diſſipate the force of any ſtroke, arid 


retund the edge of any weapon, _ 
To QuenCn. b. n. To cool; to grow co. 
Doſt thou think, in times A 
She will not guench, and let inſtructions enter 
Where folly now poſſeſſes? _ Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline 
Quz"ncaaBLE. adj. [from quench.) That may be 
quenched, | 


Quz"NCHER. . / [from guench.] Extinguiſher; one 
that quenches. 
Qur'nenrkss. adj. [from guench.] Unextinguiſhable: 
Come, bloody Clifford, rough Northumberland, 
I dare your quench/eſs fury to more rage. Shakeſpeares 
Craſtiazos 


The judge of torments, and the leing of tears, 
He fills a burniſh'd throne of quencble/s fire. Crafha 

Quran E. n. J. [querela, Latin; guerelle, Freach:] 

A complaint to a court. | 


A circumduction obtains not in cauſes of appeal, but in cauſes 

of firſt inſtance and ſimple guerele only. Avyliffes 
QurENT. 2. / [querens, Lat.] The complainant 
the plaintiff, | 


| QUERIMO'NIOUS. adj. [querimie, Latin} Que- 


rulous; complaining. 5 
Querimo'riovsLy. adv. [from guerimoniont.} Que- 
rulouſly ; with complaint. EDS © 
To thee, dear Them, myfelf addreffing; | 
7 Moſt guerimoniouſly eonfeſſing, Denhams 
QurRIMo'NiousN E88. n./. [from guerimonions.] Com- 
plaining temper. | 
Que'r15T. #. J. [from guæro, Latin.] An enquirer 
1 2 of 8 e 1 
all propoſe ſome conſiderations to tle — d 
3 aged wo ſea god, when by e 1 9 
By ſome inſtructed gueriſt ſleeping on the ſtrand, ; 
Impatient of all an » ſtrait became $ 
A ealing brook, | Swifts Mifcellaniers 


Skim milk, and ſometimes labour in the guern,, - 
And bootleſs make the breathleſs huſwife churn, Shakeſpeeres 

| Some apple-colour'd eorn h 
| Ground in fair querns, and ſome did ſpindles turn. _ Chapman, 
Quatro. n. J. [corrupted from cuerpo, 8 J A 


dreſs cloſe to the bang a waiſtcoat. 
I would fain ſee him walk in guzrpo, like a caſed rablt, without 
his holy fur upon his. back. Dryden» 


Query, for equerry. 1. J. [ecxyer, French.] A groom 
belonging to a prince, or one converſant in the king's 
ſtables, and having the charge of his horfes; alſo the 
ſtable of a prince. Bailey. 

Que'rviovs.. ag. [querulue, Latin.) Mourning z 
whining ; habitually complaining. Oe 

Although they were s people by nature hard-hearted, guerulcus, 
wrathful, and impatient of reſt and quietneſs, yet was there nothing 
of farce to work the ſubverſion of thelr Rate, till the time before- 
mentioned was expired.  _, Hookers 

Tue preſſures of war huve'cowed their ſpirits, as may be gathered 

from the very accent of thelr words, which they prolate in a whin« 
ing kind pf guerulous tone, as if ſtill complaining aud ereſt- fallen. 

| : | pos 4 Howels Vocal Foreſt 

Tubdu u give no countenance to the complaints © queries 
lous, Ns the inſolence of the injuriotis, ckes 


To QUELL. v. a. [cpellan, 
ſubdue: originally, to kill. 
| What avails | | ws 
Valour or ſtrength, though matchleſs, 2 with pain, 
7 


ringdove; a kind of wild pigeon. , "= 1 1 
axon. J 40 Cult; to 


wt 


Which all ſubdues, and makes remiſi the 
Of mightieſt ? Milton Paradiſe Loft. 
Compaſſion guelPd e 


hd 


His beſt of man, and gave him up to tears | . 
A ſpace; till firmer thoughts reſtrain'd,exceſt, Milton. 
This gucll'd her pride, but other doubts remain'd, 
That once diſdaining, ſhe might be diſdain'd. Dryden. 
Heis the guardian of the public quiet, appointed to reſtrain 


; Which preſerves the world. 
To QuELL. V. N. To die. 8 
QuBLL. 1 . Vr. the verb. 


Adterbury. 
urder. | Not in uſe. 


violence, to qual! ſeditions and tumults, and to preſerve that peace | 


Que'rvLOVUSLY, adv, [from querulous.] In's come 
plaining manner. . * 
Ille wounded ears eee fill, For 

As unoil'd Hinges, uri ri —_ 

Qur'RULOUSNESS. oF from x tax, Habit or 

quality of complaining mournfully, _ 

Que'ry. . J. [from guere, Lat.] A queſtion; an en- 
quiry to be reſolved, 

I ſhall conclude, with propoſing only ſome queries, in order to 4 
farther ſearch to be made by others. Newton. 
This ſhews the folly of this that might always be 
| demanded, that would implouſly and abſurdly attempt to tle the 
arm of omnipotence from doing any thing at all; OOTY can 


never do its utmoſt, entley. 
To Quu'ry. v. a. [fromthe noun.) To aſk queſtions, 
/ Three Catnbridge ſophs, | 

| Each prompt to guery, anſwer and debats. Popes 
QurerT. . J. [quefte, French. ] os: 
1. Search; act of ſeeking 
None but ſuch as this bold ape unbleſt, e 

| Can ever thrive in that unlucky gf, _ 
| If luſty love ſhoald go in qu? of beauty, | 

| . Where ſhould he find it fairer than in Blanch * Shatrſptttye, 

| Fair ſilver buſkin'd nymphs, | a 


—— — —— 


. 
[ 


— 


Or city's guelguecboſes, let not report 
My mind tranſport. 


QyEME. v. u. lepeman, 


old word. Skinner. 


Donne. 


'To Saxon.] To pleaſe. An 


Cir incondite rhythms with fuitirg notes, 7 QUENCH. v. a. 

y Fever unharmonious. . Bhilps.| 1, To e:tinguiſh fire. ö TY 
by... 41! hear her quavering them half a minute after us, to | Since ſiream, air, ſand, mine eyes and ears conſpire, 

* Yightly airs of F opera. on. |) What hope to quench, where each thing blows the fire? Sidney. 

6 tremble; to vibrate. This is the way to kindle, _—_ quench, Shakeſpearc. 

Tudrme, ktretched like the head of a drum, is to receive | A little fire is quickly trodden out, 
Ani of the ſound, and to vibrate or ue according to its | Which, being ſuffer'd, rivers cannot quench Shakeſpeare, 
—_ notions, | Rey on the Creation. | © The ny” had o_ in the ö and 

che and the finger remain quiet, theſe colours vaniſh in a | the water forgat his own quenching nature. FF1jdom, Kix. 20. 
Ser of time, but if the finger be moved with a quavering Milk guenchath wild-fire better than _— 'becaufe it _— 
"ay ity appear again, Newton's Optichs. better» . Bacen NM bay tory. 

1 | 


Subdu'd in fire the ſtubborn metal lies; 
One draws and blows reciprocating air, 1 — 


Nav . NN 

N. eth dae eg, Une, os foe quand ener w/c 
und; bogey. 11 NN 709. J ! but — down upon the floor or hearth do cool of itſelf 4 the 
The doygy mears and gueachy tens below. Drayton. quenching of it in water will harden it. Mane „Ae erciſes. 

. Coonin's gueachy and. Drayeen, 2. To fill by paſſion or 3 to repreſs any 

bn. "./. [cpean, Saxon, a barren cow; honepen, motion of the —— a 

* of Canute, a ſtrumpet.] A worthleſs eee Nen e e | 

* t N ſtrumper, 8 r | Witt quanc thie wonder of der , , Shakeſpeare, 
ies, dll to his hole, or 4s a ſcolding gueon to a wran- | Beſeech God, that he will inflame thy heart wich this heavenly 


Shakeſpeare, 


fire of devotion ; and when thou haſt obtained it, beware that thou 


I know this gueſt of yours and free intent 
Was all in honour and devotion meant, 
To the great miſtreſs of your princely ſhrines 
An aged man in rural weeds, - 
Following, as ſeem'd, the gueſt of ſome ſtray ewe, 
One for all 
| Ay hit expoſe, with lonely ſteps. to tread 
Th 3 deep, and na ey immenſe 4 
To ſearch with wand'ring gueſt a place foretv 
Should be. Milton': Parad 
"Twould be not ſtrange, ſhould we find Paradiſe at this day 
where Adam left it; and I the rather note this, becauſe I ſee there 
are ſome ſo earneſt in gueſt of It. Widwards 
There's not an African, 
That traverſes our vaſt Numidian deſartu 
In gueſt of prey, and lives upon hie bow, 
But better praiſes theſe boaſted virtues. 
We ſre them active and vigllant in N delight. Spetfoter. 
2. [For inqueſt.) An empannelled jury, | 
What's my offenes? 
Where is the evidence, that doth accuſe me? 
e RESIGN 5 * 
Unto the frowning judge? Shaheſpeare's Richard III. 
3. Searchers, Colletively, © © | 
When, being not at your lodging to 
The ſenate ſent above three ſeveral gueſs | 
To fentch, you out | Shateſdeare's Othellge 
4 Enquiry z- examination, 


lace and greatngſy! millions of fa 
thee ore es 


Milton. 


Add)ſen's Caso. 


1 


be found, . 


aux 


Ow 1 UE'STMAN, 1. /. [queſt, man, and monger.] 
3: Repay Cot — 2 | £4 MONOBR. Hanes + lawſuits or proſecu- | 
Of en untralned hope or paſſion, Herbert, tions, 


To Qyper. v. v. [quiter, French; from the noun. ] 
To go in ſearch, 


Quer. . J. [from quefter, Fr.] Seeker; en- 
deavourer after, 
See, that you come 
Not to woo honour, but to wed it ; when 
The braveſt gueflant ſhrinks, find what you ſeek, ; 
That fame may cry you loud. Shakeſpeare. 
QUESTION. 3. /. [qneftion, French; gue//i0, Lat.] 
1. Interro Kory} any A enquired. 

Becauſe he that knoweth leaſt js fitteſt to aſk queſtions, it is more 
reaſon for the entertainment of the time, that ye alk me __ 
than that I afk 227 * acon. 

2. Enquiry ; diſquiſition. 72 
It % 10 be * queſiion, whether it be lawful for chriſtian 
rinces to make an invaſive war ſimply for the propagation of the 
aith, acon's Holy War. 
A diſpute ; a ſuhject of debate. | 
5 Thers and a As between ſome of John's 44 . and the 
Jews about purifying, - ; 
4. Affair to be examined. 
In points of honour to be try d, 
Suppoſe the gueftion not your own. 

How eaſy is it for a man to fill a book with 
have done, that can be content with any thing, 
whe queſtion 7 

5. Doubt; con 


Swift. 
votations, as you 
owever foreign to 

Waterland. 


troverſy ; diſpute. 
This is not my writing, 
Though 1 confeſs much like the character t 
But out of gue/ion 'tis Maria's hand. Shakeſpeare. 
'Tis time for him to ſhew himſelf, when his very being is called- 
In queſtion, and to come and judge the world, when men begin to 
doubt whether he made it. : Tillotſon. 
The doubt of their being native imprefſions on the mind, is 
fronger againſt theſe moral principles than the other; not that it 
brings their truth at all in queſtion. | Locke. 
Our own earth would be barren and deſolate, without the benign 
Influence of the ſolar rays, which without queſtion is true of all the 
other planets, . Bentley, 
6, Judicial trial, 
Whoſoever be found guilty, the communion book hath deſerved 
leaſt to be called in — Iu for this fault, Hooker, 
7. Examination by torture. | 
Such a preſumptlon 1s only ſufficient to put the perſon to the 
rack or queſtion, according to the civil law, and not biing him to 
condemnation, Ayliffe's Parergon. 
8. State of being the ſubje& of preſent enquiry. 
If we being defendants do anſwer, that the ceremonies in mo 
are godly, comely, decent, profitable for the church, their rep y is 
childiſh and unorderly to ſay, that we demand the thing in queſtion, 
and ſhew the poverty of our cauſe, the goodneſs whereof we are fain 
to beg that our adverſaties would grant. Hooker, 
if if would purchaſe ſix ſhillings and three- pence weighty money, 
he had proved the matter In pu Locke, 
Nor are theſe aſſertions that dropped from thelr pens by chance, 
but delivered by them in places where they profeſs to ſtate the points 
in gueflion. Atterbury's Preface» 
9. Endeavour; aQt of ſeeking, Not in uſe, 
As it more concerns the Turk than Rhodes, 
So may he with more facile guefion bear It; 
For that it ſtands not in ſuch warlike brace, 
But altogether lacks the abjiliticy 
That Rhodes la drefy'd In. 


To Qur'sT1ON. v. . [from the noun.) 

1. 'To enquire. | 
Suddenly out of this delightful dream 

The man awoke, and would have gueftion'd more; 

But he would not endure the woſul t 

He that gueſtioneth much ſhall learn much, and content much; 

but eſpecially if he apply his queſtions to the kill of the perſons 

whom he aſketh. Bacon's Eſſays. 


8 baleſpeare. 


Umeaſonable ſubt'lity will Rill ſeem to be reaſoning ; and at leaſt | 


| 


Shakeſpeare, | 


will queſtion, when It cannot anſwer, 
2. To debate by interrogatories. 
I pray you think you gugſion with a Jew 
You may as well ufe queſtion with the wolf, 
Why he hath made the ewe bleat for the lamb. 


To Qur oT10N, b. a. [gqueſtionner, French. ] 
1. To examine one by queltions. 
Rveftion your royal thaughts, make the caſe yours z 
Ne now the father, and propoſe a fon ; 
Hear . own dignity 0 much prophan'd z 
And then Imagine me taking your part, 
And In your por ſo ſilencing your ſon. 
ut hark you, 1 
1 muſt not have you henceforth guefion me, | 
Whither I go, Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
This conſtruction le not ſo undubltably to be received as not at 
all ta be lend. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
2, Lo doubt; to be uncertain of. 
Q impotent eſtate of human lite | 
Where fleeting Joy does laſting doubt inſpire, 
And moſt we geen what we moſt defire, _ 
3. * _ no confidence in z to mention as not to be 
trulted, 
Ne a deſign never ſo artificjally laid, If it chances to be defeated 


aeg 


Shakeſpeare. 


by ſome crofy acvident, the man is then run down, his gounſels | 


derided, his prudence gets, and his perſon deſpiſed. 
Qun'4TIO0NANLK. adj. [from queſtion, ] 
1. Doubtful ; diſputable. 


Sout b, 


Your accuſtomed clemency will take In good worth, the offer of | 
theſe my ſimple labours, beſtowed for the neceſſary Juſtification of | 


laws heretofore made gueffionadle, becauſe not perfectly underſtood, 


Hooters Dedication. | 


That perfuns drowned float, the ninth day when their gall 
broaketh, is a FH determinatlon, both In the time and cauſe, 


Brown's Pulgar Frust. 


It Is guyftionable, whether the uſe of Neel ſprings was known in 
thoſe ancient times, Wilkins Matbematicel Magick. 
It Is gueftionadie, whether Galen ever faw the difſeQion of a 
human body, Baker's Reflections on Learning. 

2. Suſpicious ; liable to ſuſpicion ; liable to queſtion, 
No thy advent wicked or charitable, | 
Thou cow in fuch a ee ape, | 
That 1 will ſpeak to theo. iger: Hamlet, 
Qype Rx. ag}. [from guefien.] Enquiring ; 
aking queſtions, 
1 grow laconlck even beyond laconlelſm 3 for ſometimes I return 
only you or ne to gughonary epiſttes of half a yd long. Popero Swift, 
6 STIONABLENKS8, * [from ien. The qua- 

ity of being queſtionable. 

Qyr'+rionnn, . % [from nee.! An enquirer, 
KarIONLESS, ade, [from gueffren.) Certainly ; 
without doubt doubtleſs, | 
wthen'yh hence It comes that many were miſtaken, Raleigh, 
| duty moves not ſo much upon command as promiſe ; 
gow that which 17 the greateſt and moſt (ultable rewards to 
obedience, ad ——.— ia mente to diſobedience, doubtleſs 


n 
lu the mon likely Us 694 9d prevent the other Seatd. 


Que'srR1ST. #. J. [from gueſt. 


+ took occaſion to diſcourſe and guibble 
obn, Ill. 25. 


. Spenſer. | 


9 


3. Living plants, 


u 


Their principal working was upon penal laws, wherein they ſpared 
none, great nor ſmall, but raked over all new and old ſtatutes, hav- 
ing ever a rabble of promoters, gueſimongers, and leading jurors at 
their command, Bacon. 

J Seeker ; purſuer. 
Six and thirty of his knights, 
Hot queſtriſts after him, met him at the gate, 
Are gone with him tow'rd Dover. Shake 
QuE'sTUARY. 2%. [from gueftns, Lat. 
rofit, 
f Although lapidaries and gagfuary enquirers affirm it, yet the 
writers of minerals conceive the ſtone of this name to be a mineral 
concretion,. not to be found in animals. . Brown. 
a u. 1. J. A ſarcaſm; a bitter taunt. Ain/worth, 
he ſame perhaps with guip. | 
To Qu1'nnLE. v. 3. [from the noun.] To pun; to 
play on the ſound of words. 
The firſt ſervice was neats tongues 


's King Lear. 


fliced, which the philoſophers 
upon in a grave formal way. 
L' Eftrange. 

QUI'BBLE. . / [from quidlibet, Latin.) A flight 
cavil; a low conceit depending on the ſound of 
words; a pun, : 

This may be of great uſe to immortalize puns and guibbles, and 
to let poſterity ſee elr forefathers were blockheads. Addiſon. 

Quirks or quibble have no place in the ſearch after truth. Warts, 

Having once fully anſwered your quibble, you will not, I hope, 
expect that I ſhould do it again and again, Vaterland. 
© Ee 1. /. [from quibble.) A punſter. 
QUICK. adj. [cpic, Saxon, ] 
1. Living; not dead. f : 
They ſwallowed us up guick, when their wrath was kindled 


againſt us. : Pſalm exxiv. 3. 
If chere be guick raw fleſh in the riſings, it is an old leproſy. | 

: | Leviticus, xiii. 10. 

The quick and the dead. Common Prayer. 


As the ſun makes z here noon, there day, there night, 

Melts wax, dries clay, makes flow'rs, ſome quick, ſome dead. 
a 6 Davies. 

Thence ſhall come, = 

When this world's diſſolution ſhall be ripe, 

With glory and pow'r to judge both guick and dead 

2. Swift; nimble ; done with celerity. . 

Prayers whereunto devout minds have added a piercing kind of 


Milton. 


tion, wherewith ardent affections, the wings of prayer, are delighted 


to preſent our ſuits in heaven. Hooker, 
3. Speedy; free from delay. 
Oft he to her his charge of quick return 
Repeated. | Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
4. Attive ; ſpritely ; ready. a 
A man of great ſagacity in buſineſs, and he preſerved fo great a 


vigour of mind even to his death, when near eighty, that ſame, 
Who had known him in his younger years, did believe him to have 
much quicker parts in his age than before. Clarendon. 

A man muſt have paſſed his noviciate in finning, before he 
comes to this, be he never ſo quick a proficient. South. 

The animal, which is firſt produced of an egg, is a blind and 
dull worm ; but that which hath its reſurreQion thence, is a guick 
eyed, volatile and ſprightly fly. „ Grew's Cofmo!, 
Quick. adv. Nimbly ; ſpeedily; readily. 
| Ready In gybes, quick anſwer'd, ſaucy, and | 

As quarrellous as the weazle, Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
is ſhall your underſtanding clear, 
Thoſe things from me that you ſhall hear, 

. Conceiving much the quicker. 

They gave thoſe complex ideas, that the things they were con- 
tinually to give and receive information about, might be the eaſier 
and guicker underſtood. Locke, 

This is done with little notice, if we conſider how very guick the 
aQtions of the mind are performed, requiring not time, but many 
of them crowded into an inſtant. 7 Locke. 


Quick, . /, © | 
1. Alive animal. Not in uſe. 
Peeping cloſe into the thick, 
Might ſec the moving of ſome guick, 
Whoſe ſhape appeared not z 
But were it fairy, fiend, or ſnake, 
My courage earned it to wake, 
| . And manful thereat ſhot. | Spenſer, 
2. The living fleſh ; ſenſible parts. ; 
If Stanley held, that a ſon of king Edward had ſtill the better 
right, it was to teach all England to by as much; and therefore 


that ſpeech touched the quick, | Bacon, 
_ Seiz'd with ſudden ſmart, 
Stung to the quick, he felt it at his heart. Dryden. 


The thought of this diſgraceful compoſition ſo touches me to 
the guick, that I cannot ſleep. *  Arbuthnot's Jobn Bull, 
Scarifying er by ſeveral Ineiſions down to the quick, is 
almoſt unlver 
pernicious lchor, but makes way for topical applications. Sbarp. 
For incloſing of land, the moſt uſual way is with a ditch and 
bank et with gui. Mortimer's Huſbandry, 
Qu1'CKBRAM, or quickentree. u. J. [ornus.] | 
of wild ath, preceded by bloſſoms of an agreeable ſcent, Afortimer, 
To QUI'CKEN. v. a. [cpiccan, Saxon. ] 
1. To make alive. 
All they that go down into the duſt, ſhall kneel before him ; 
and no man hath guickened his own ſoul. Pſalm xxli. 30. 
This my mean taſk would be 5 
As heavy to me, as tis odious z but 
The miſtreſs which I ſerve, guickens what's dead, 
And makes my labours pleaſures, 
Fair foul, ſince to the faireſt body Join'd 
You give ſuch lively life, ſuch guick'ning pow'r, 
And influence of ſuch celeRial kind, 
As keeps it ſtill in youth's immortal flower. 
He throws 
His influence round, and kindles as he goes ; 
Hence flocks and herds, and men, and beaſts and fowls 
With breath are gquicken'd, and attract their ſouls, Dryden 
2. To haſten; to accelerate. 


You may ſooner by imagination quicken or ſlack a motion, than 
raiſe or ceaſe it; as It is cafier to make a dog go Nower, than to 


make him ſtand ſtill. Bacen't Natural Hiſtory, 
Others were appointed to conſider of ou laws and proclamations 
in force, and to quieter the execution of the moſt principal. Hayward. 


Though any commodity ſhould hift hands never ſo 
they did not ceaſe to be any longer traffick, 
maxe or quicken their vent. 

3+ To ſharpen; to actuate; to excite. 

Though my ſenſes were aſtoniſhed, my mind forced them to 

leben themſelves ; becauſe I had learnt of him, how little favour 

is wont to ſhew in any matter of advantage. Si 

It was like n fruitful garden without an hedge, that guickens 


Wr a | South, 
hey endeavour by to guicken their taſts already 


faſt, yet, if 
this would not at all 
f Locke. 


- — 


Studious of 


brevity, thereby the better to expreſs that quick and ſpeedy expedi- | 


Still ſhew'd a quickneſs ; and maturing time 


Qurcxsand. =. . [quick and ſand.] 
| | | 

SY What Clarence, but a guickſand of deceit ? 
Drayton's Nympbid. 


„and with reaſon, ſince it not only diſcharges a | 


vickheam or wild forb, by ſome called the Iriſh aſh, is a ſpecies |, 


Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt, 


Davies. 


Qu 


An argument of great force to quicken 2 2 
of thoſe alvantagts w which the Fc dhe im 
the goſpel, Mercy of God had called q 

The deſire of fame hath been no inc 
you in the purſuit of thoſe actions whic 
To QUi'CKEN. v. n, 
1. To become alive: as, a woman an! 

Theſe hairs, which thou doſt a ficken with 
Will guicken and accuſe thee ; Im your er my chin, 
With robbers hands, my hoſpitable ” Era lt; 


You ſhould not ruffle thus. Shakeſpeare 
Pens after 
they 


ble mot; 
j Ve to oa. 


chile 


* They rub out of it a red duſt, that 
worms, which they kill with wine when N 


2. To move with activity. 

Sees by degrees a purer bluſh arife, 
- And keener lightnings guicken in her 
Qu1 CKENER. 3. // n quicken, 
1, One who makes alive, 
2. That which accelerates ; that wh; 

Love and enmity, averſation and fr cb adit, 
quickeners of the ſpirit of life in all animals. deten z 
Qui'cxcrass. 3. J [from quick and . 
ninum, Latin.] Dog graſs, Fraſi; granenu 


UL CKLIME. 2. . [tals viva, Latin: 
Are Lime unguenched. "3 guck an 
After burning the tone, when lime js ! 
tered Rate, it is called ric. Pen 


Qy1'ckLyY. adv. [from quick.) Soon; ſyeeg; = 
out ny. 3 Ipeedily ; win 
ou com'ſt to uſe thy tongue: th X 
nature, which are guic 3 : bs ( 
fallows is an W | 'y provided for; and then all 
Qu1'cxnsss. 2. J. [from guick.] * 
1. Speed; velocity; celerity. 
hat any invention hath in the ſtrength of it 
— = Nowneſs of jt Fre what it hath in the — 6 | 
neſs of its motion, mu allowed for ji Yay 
is required unto it. MW 80 Rrengtn th 
Joy, like a ray of the ſun, Wiki 
quickneſs, when it rebounds upon a man from the breaf 


reflects with a greater ardoy; , 
of his frie: 
2. Gy ; briſkneſs. _ 
The beſt choice is of an old phyſician and a 
cauſe, where errors are fatal, ability of r 
are required; but where advantages may de wrought upon dl | 
e of wit. 9 
[h wickneſs of the imagination is ſeen in the invention, 
fertility in the fancy, and the accuracy in the expreſſion, þ,,, 
3. Keen ſenſibility, fn 
Would not quickneſs of ſenſation be an inconveni 
mal, that muſt lie ſtill ? n 5 4 
4. Sharpnel z pungency. a 
hy gen'rous fruits, though gather'd ere their 


tt Tow 
la tart 
en the Cyan 


5 


t 


prime, 
But mellows what we write to the dull ſweets of rhime, | 
! 
| Ginger renders it briſk, and corrects its wildneſs, and 00 
corinths whereof a few drops tinge and add a pleaſant quickneſs 
Mortimer; } luſburd 
Moving fand 
unſolid ground, 
What is Edward, but a ruthleſs ſea ? 
abe 
Undergirding the ſhip, and fearing leſt they ſhould fall into t 
guickſands, they ſtrake ſail, and fo were driven. Aft, xi 
But when the veſſel is on — caſt, 
The flowing tide does more the ſinking haſte, Dryd 
Trajan, by the adoption of Nerva, ſtems the tide to her reli 
and like another Neptune ſhoves her off the quickſands. Aula 
I have marked out ſeveral of the ſhoals and quickſand: of lite, | 
* order to keep the unwary from running upon them, Aldi 


To Qu1'ckseT. v. a. [quick and ſet.) To plant vi 
living plants. 
In making or mending, as needeth thy ditch, 


Get ſet to 2 it, learn cunningly which. Taft 
A man may ditch and guickſet three poles a day, where the dtc 
is three foot wide and two foot deep. Meri 


Qur'ckszT. 2. . [quick and et.] Living plant { 
to grow, 
The datful paſtures fenc'd, and moſt with guich{e 2 


ay! 
Plant gxickſets and tranſplant fruit-trees towards the decreaſe, 
Evelyn's K 
for want of (kill, 
Swift's Myſcel.an 
Having 


Nine in ten of the guickſer hedges are ruined 


Quicks1'GHTED, adj, [quick and fight. 
ſharp ſight. 
No body will deem the guic/ighted amongſt them to hare 
enlarged views in ethicks. l 
No article of religion hath credibility enough for them; and vt 
theſe ſame cautious and guickfighted gentlemen can ſwallow 0 
this ſottiſh opinion about percipient atoms. Bag 
Quv1icksrGHTEDNESS. . / from quick/ighted. Sharp 
neſs of ſight. 
The ignorance that is in us no more hinders the knowledge 1 
is in others, than the blindneſs of a mole is an argument ” 
the guickſghtedneſs of an eagle. 1. 
Qu1cxs1'LVBR, 1. /. Lat and filver ; argentin ol 
dum, Latin.] "ly 
Quickfilwer, called mercury by the chymiſts, is 3 nat) 11 
mineral, and the heavieſt of all known bodies next t 89" ©, 
the more heavy and fluid, as it is more pure z it is WW") 1 * 
in the fire, and may be driven up in vapour by 4 _— 2 
very little greater than that of boiling water 1 it is the g 100 
cious of all bodies, and every ſmaller drop may be 48 un. 4 * 
the lighteſt touch into a multitude of others. The ſpecih Low 
of pure mercury is to water as 14020 to 1000, and ray 
heavieſt of all fluids, it is alſo the coldeſt, and when 2 
hotteſt 1 the ancients all eſteemed guickflyer a poiſon, ary yel 
brought into internal uſe till about two hundred _— 
, Which was firſt occaſioned by the ſhepherds, mo = 
ve it their ſheep to kill worms, and as they recel Ayr in ft 
t, it was ſoon concluded, that men might take it (at by * 
the diggers in the mines, when they found it na, re 
in vaſt quantities, in order to fell it privately, Voir oceupal 
voided it by ſtool t but the miners ſeldom follow ef . 
above three or four years, and the artificgs, who have 
ing in It, are generally ſeized with paralytick diſorder? 
Mercury is improperly called a metal, y 
weight and fimilarity of parts, it is nelther difſolyad g 
leable, nor fixed : it ſeems to conſtitute a particu 
and Is rather the mother or baſis of all metal,! looking Of 
mercury is of conſiderable uſe in gildingy * tions bel 
in refining gold, and various other mechanical opt ie 


"Y | 


2 


medicine. che de 
Cinnabar maketh a beautiful purple the 2 * hart 
was wont to be made In L bla one ang i" 


Pri 
tauchen e pon 


| 


eaſures are few ; and fewer we enjoy 3 
. — like quick-filwer, is bright and coy ; 
We ftrive t6 graſp it-with our utmoſt ſkill, 
Still it eludes us, and it glitters ſtill: 
It ſeiz'd atlaſt, compute your mighty gains, 

What is it, but rank poiſon in your veins ? Tune. 
Qu1cKs1"LVE RED. adj. [from quickfalver.] Overlaid 
with quickſilver. 

nk is more difficult to 

t to be ſpoiled by tarniſhing, and reflecte not ſo much light 
2 quickfilvered over does 1 I would propound to uſe inſtead of 

as 


metal a glaſs ground concave on the foteſide, and as much con- 


de, and guickfilvered over on the convex fide. 
n 5 e : | Newton's Opticks. 
/ . /. [Lat.] Somebody. Not now uſed. 
* — of 00 worthy quidams, which catch at the garland 
= to you alone is due, you will be perſuaded to pluck out of 
2 darkneſs thoſe ſo many excellent poems of yours, which 
22 1, and bring them forth to eternal licht. Spenſer, 
| 8 v. 1. J. [cydonium, cydoniatum, Latin; quid- 
. German, a quince.] Marmalade ; confection of 
Yinces made with ſugar. NS ; 
''pp1T. 1. J. [corrupted from quidlibet, Latin; or 
* que dit, French.] A ſubtilty; an equivoca- 
tion. A low word. | 
Why may not that be the ſcull of a lawyer ? where be his guid- 
dits now ? his quillets ? his caſes ? and his tricks? Shakeſpeare. 
v1 'DDITY- n. /. [quidditas, low Latin. ] 
—pflence; that which is a proper anſwer to the queſtion 
a uid eft? a ſcholaſtick term. | 
| He could reduce all things to acts, 
And knew their _— and abſtracts, 
entity and guiddity A 
The hat of defunct bodies fly. 5 i Hudibras. 
2 Atrifling nicety; a cavil; a captious queſtion, Not 
_ in our laws, and other quiddities, I leave to the profeſ- 
ſors of law. Camden Remains. 
11t'SCENCE. 2. J. [from guigſco, Lat.] Reſt; repoſe. 
| QU Whether the earth move or reſt, 1 undertake not to determine : 
work is to prove, that the common inducement to the belief of 
1 quieſcence the teſtimony of ſenſe, is weak and frivolous. Glanv. 
118'SCENT. adj, [quieſcens, Latin. ] Reſting ; not 
* in motion; not movent; lying at repoſe, 
| Though the earth move, its motion muſt needs be as inſenſible 
az if it were D | Glanville's Scepfis. 
The right fide, from whence the motlon of the body beginneth, 
is the active or moving fide z but the finiſter is the weaker or more 
uieſcent ſides Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Sight takes in at a greater diſtance and more variety at once, 
comprehending alſo quieſcent objects, which hearing does not. Holder. 
if it be in ſome part movent, and in ſame part quieſcent, it muſt 
needs be a curve line, and ſo no radius. Grew. 
Preflion or motion cannot be propagated in a fluid in right lines 
beyond an obſtacle which ſtops part of the motion, but will bend 
and ſpread every Way into the guieſcent medium, which lies beyond 
the obſtacle. ; Newton's Opticks. 
QUIET. adj, [quiet, French; quietzs, Latin. ] 
1, Still ; free from diſturbance, | 


. Breaking off the end for want of breath, 
And ſliding ſoft, as down to ſleep her laid, 


She ended all her woe in guiet death. Spenſor. 
This life : beſt, 
\ quiet life is beſt ; ſweeter to you, 
on have a ſharper known. Shakeſpeare's Cymbcline. 
Juſtly thou abhor'ſt | 
That ſon, who on the guiet ſtate of man 
Such trouble brought. Milton. 


3. Peaceable ; not turbulent; not offenſive; mild. 
Let it be in the ornament of a meek and quiet ſpirit, 1 Peter. 
Still; not in motion. | 
They laid wait for him, and were quiet all the night. | Judges. 
4. Smooth; not ruffled. | 0 
Happy is your grace, 
That can tranſlate the ſtubbornneſs of fortune 
Into ſo quiet and ſo ſweet a ſtyle. - Shakeſpeares 
1 % 1. J. [quies, Lat.] Reſt; repoſe ; tranquil- 
0 freedom from diſturbance; peace; ſecurity ; 
ſtillneſs. 
They came into Laiſh unto a people that were at guiet and ſecure. 
i 1 Judges, xvlli. 27. 
The land 
A dreadful quiet felt, and worſer far 
Than arms, a ſullen interval of war. : Dryden. 
'There fix'd their arms, and there renew'd their name, 


And there in quiet rules. Dryden: Eneis. 
Indulgent 2er, pow'r ſerene, 
Mother of peace and joy and love. Hughes. 


Quer. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1, To calm; to lull ; to pacify ; to put to reſt, - 

The loweſt degree of faith, that can quiet the ſoul of man, is a 
fim conviftion that God is placable. Forbes. 
2. To till, | 

Putting together the ideas of moving or quieting corporeal motion, 
joined to lubſtance, we have the idea of an immaterial ſpirit, Locke. 

Quiet. . /. [from guiet.] The perſon or thing 

that quiets. | | | 
rrisu. n. / [from quiet.] 

What is called by the poets apathy or diſpaſſion, by the ſcepticks 
indiſturbance, by the Moliniſts guieti/m, by common men peace of 
conſcience, ſeems all to mean but great tranquillity of mind. Temple. 
UVETLY, adv. [from guiet.] 

1. Calmly ; without violent emotion. a 
Let no man for his own poverty become more oppreſſing in his 
gin, but quietly, modeſtly, and patiently recommend his eftate 

to God, and leave the ſucceſs to him. Taylor. 

2, Peaceably ; without offence. | 
Although the rebels had behaved themſelves guietly and modeſtly 

by the way as they went; yet they doubted that would but make 
more hungry to fall upon the ſpoil in the end. Bacon. 

At reſt ; without agitation, 

C1 ETNESS. 3. /. [from quiet.) 

. Coolneſs of temper. ; 
This cruel quietneſs neither returning to miſlike nor proceeding to 

f Tour; gracious, but gracious ſtill after one manner. Sidney. 
bat which we move for our better inſtruction ſake, turneth 
"ww anger and choler in them; they grow altogether out of quict- 
% With it; they anſwer fumingly. | Hooker, 

. Peace; tranquillity, 

g 17 wege of our chriſtian _ j 
nd Habliſh quietnejs on ev'ry tide. keſpeare's Hen . 

What mileries Ae 8.08 pe wg TY and ar I pho, and 
<Wty attained by their peaccable union? Hayward. 

J vullneſs; calmnels. | 

compare the guletneſt and chaſtity of the Bologneſe pencil 

tO the buſtle and . — fills every 4 of a Ns. 06 am, 
the leaſt attempt to intereſt the paſſions, their boaſted art 
par a mere ſtruggle without eſſect. Reynolds. 


Vithout 
will ap 


v1 ETSOME, adj. [from quiet.] Calm; till ; undiſ. 
Wed, hey 6 0 


ſh than glaſs, and is afterwards | 


evi 


Let the night be calm and guietſomes © | 
k Without An ſtorms Lay pe 
YI ETUDE, 3. . [quietude, French; from guiet.] 
eſt; repoſe; tranquillity. Not in common uſe, 
From the equal diſtribution of the phlegmatick humour, the 


proper allay of t blood, will flow a future quietude and ſereni- 
tude in the affections. otton on Education. 


Qu1LL, n. /. 
1. The hard and ftrong feather of the wing, of which 


pens are made. 
With her nimble quill his ſoul doth ſeem to hover, 
And eye the very pitch that luſty bird did cover. Drayton, 
« Birds have three other hard ſubſtances proper to them; the bill, 
which is of a like matter with the teeth, the ſhell of the egg, and 
their guilli. Bacon : Natural Hiſtory. 
2. Wire. of writing. 
only touch the duke's own deportment in chat iſland, the 
proper ſubject of my guill. Wotton's Bucki f . 
Thoſe lives they fail'd to reſcue by their ſkill, 


Their muſe would make immortal with her quill, s& Garth, 
From him whoſe guills ſtand quiver'd at his ear, | 
To him that notches ſticks at Weſtminſter, Pope. 
3. Prick or dart of a porcupine. | 
Near theſe was the black prince of Monomotapa, by whoſe ſide 
was ſeen the guill-darting porcupine, Arbuthnot and Pepe. 


4+ Reed on which weavers wind their threads, 
The preſumptuous damſel raſhly dard 
The goddefs' ſelf to challenge to the field, 
And to compare with her in curious ſkill, 
Of works with loom, with needle, and with quill. Spenſer. 
5. 8 inſtrument with which muſicians ſtrike their 
ngs. 8 
His flying fingers and harmonious guill 
: Strike ſev'n diſtinguiſh'd notes, and ſey'n at ence they fill. Dryd. 
UW LLET. u. a quidlibet, Lat.) Subtilty ; nicety 
raudulent diſtinction; petty cant. 
Why may not that be the ſkull of a lawyer? where be his quid- 
dits now ? his guillet ? his caſes ? and his tricks? Shakeſpeare, 
A great ſoul weighs in the ſcale of reaſon, what it is to Judge of, 


rather than dwell with too ſcrupulous a diligence upon little quillers 
and niceties. b. 


Ply her with love letters and billets, ah 
And bait them well for quirks and guillets, Hudibras. 
Qu1zT, 1. J. [conette, French; kulcht, Dutch; culcita, 

culcitra, Lat.] A cover made by ſtitching one cloth 
over another with ſome ſoft ſubſtance between them. 

| - Quilts of roſes and ſpices are nothing ſo helpful, as to take a cake 
of new bread, and bedew it with a little ſack. Bacon. 
In both tables, the beds were covered with magnificent guiles 
amongſt the richer ſort. Cs Arbuthbnot on Coins. 

She on the guilt ſidks with becoming woe, 


Wrapt in a gown, for ſickneſs and for ſhow. 


P 
To Qui r. v. 4. [from the noun.) To ſtitch one 


a upon another with ſomething ſoft between 
em. 5 
The —_ ſteel arriving forcibl 
On his horſe neck before the ale ſell, 


Qui'nary. adj. [quinarius, Lat.] Conſiſting of five. 
This quinary number of elements ought to have been reſtrained 
to the generality of animals and vegetables. Boyle. 


Quincs. . /. [coin, French; quidden, German.) 
1. The tree. 

The guince tree is of a low ſtature; the branches are diffuſed and 
crooked ; the flower and fruit is like that of the pear tree; but, 
however cultivated, the fruit is ſour and aſtringent, and is covered 
with a kind of down: of this the ſpecies are ſix, Miller. 

2. The fruit. 


They call for dates and guinces in the paſtry. Shakeſpeare. 
A guince, in token of fruitfulnefs, by the laws of Solon, was 
given to the brides of Athens upon the day of their marriage. 

Peacham on Drawing. 

To Quincn. v. n. [This word ſeems to be the ſame 


with gueech, winch, and queck.) To ſtir z to flounce 
as in reſentment or pain. 


that realm ſhall be able to dare to guinch, Spenſer. 
Quincv'NCiaL. adj. [from guincunx.] Having the 
form of a quincunx. 

Of a pentagonal or quincuncial diſpoſition, Sir Thomas Brown pro- 
| duces ſeveral examplesin his diſcourſe about the qulncunx. ay. 
gBUINCUNX. 3. /. . Quincunx order is a 

plantation of trees, diſpoſed origi 


riginally in a ſquare, 
conſiſting of five trees, one at each corner, and a fifth 


in the middle, which diſpoſition, repeated again and 
again, forms a regular prove, noon 5 or wilderneſs ; 
and, when viewed by an angle of the e or pa- 
ralellogram, preſents equal or parallel alleys. 


Brown produces ſeveral examples in his diſcourſe about the guin- | 


cunxs Ray on the Creation. 
He whoſe lightning pierc'd th' Iberian lines, 

Now forms my guincunx, and now ranks my vines. Pope. 

QUINQUAGE'SIMA. LN] uinquageſima ſun- 

day, ſo called becauſe it is the fiftieth day before 

Eaſter, reckoned by whole numbers; ſhrove ſunday, 


| Did. 
3 adj. [quingue and angulus, Lat.] 
Iaving five corners. 
Each talus, environed with a cruſt, conforming itſelf to the ſides 
of the talus, is of a figure guinguangular. Wodword. 
Exactly round, ordinately guinguangular, or having the fides 
parallel. More t Antidote againſt — 
r QUARTI' CULAR, a [ quingue and articulus, 
et Conſiſting of five articles, | 
They have given an end to the guinguarticular controverſy, for 
none have ſince undertaken to ſay more. Sanderſon. 
Qu 1'NQUEF1D. adj, [quingue and findo, Lat.] Cloven 
in five. 
e eee adj. [quingue and folium, Lat.] 
aving five leaves. NE : 
Quinque nNIAL. adj. [quinquennis, Lat.] Laſting 
five years; happening once in five years. | 
Qu1'nsy. #./. [corrupted from fquinancy.] A tumid 
inflammation in the throat, which ſometimes pro- 
duces ſ — 33 
he throttling guinſy tis appoin 
* 9 2 to 9 the 3 Dryden. 
Great heat and cold, ſucceeding one another, occaſion pleurifies 
and guinſies. Arbuthbnot on Hir. 


. n. /. [quint, French.) A ſet of five. 
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Then from the head the body ſundred quite. Spenſer. 

A bag quilted with bran is very good, but it drieth too much. 
| | Bacon: Natural Hiſtory. 
Entellus for the ſtrife prepares, 
Strip'd of his quilted coat, his body bares, | 
Compos'd of mighty bone. Dryden's nix, 
A chair was ready, 

So quilted, that he lay at eaſe-reclin'd. Dryden. 

Mayn't I guile my rope? it galls my qeck. Arbutbnot. 


Aut 


Fer flate has made 4 quine „ 
Of generals he's liſted in t. 905 Hudibr att 
Qui'nTain. =. /. [quintarn, French.) A ſt with a 


turning top. See QuinTiN. | 
My better parts ee 
Are all thrown down; and that, which here ſtands up, 
„Is but a guintain, a mere lifeleſs block, Shakeſpeares 
Qur'nTAL..n. J. [centupondium, Latin.) A hundred 
weight to weigh with. | | 


| QUINTESSENCE. . J [quinta efentia, Latin. ] 


1. A fifth being. | 
From their groſs matter ſhe abſtracts the forms, 


And draws a kind of guintefſence from things. Davies, 
| The ethereal prince of heav'n 

Flew upward, ſpirited with various ferns, | 
That rowl'd orbieular, and turn d to ſtars. Milton. 
They made fire, air, earth, and water, to be the four elements, 
of which all earthly things were compounded, and ſuppoſed the 
heavens to be a guinteſſence or fifth ſort of body diſtin& from all 
theſe, : Watts's Logiot. 


2. An extract from any thing, containing all its virtues 
in a ſmall quantity. 


To me what is this guinteſſence of duſt ? man delights not me, 
nor woman neither, Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Who can in memory, or wit, or will,” 
Or air, or fire, Pugs” or water find ? 
What alchymiſt can draw, with all his ſkill, 
The grinteſſence of theſe out of the mind ? 
For I am a very dead thing, 
In whom love wrought new alchymy, 
For by hls art he did expreſs - 
A guinteſſence even from nothingneſs, 
From dull privations and lean emptineſs. Donne. 
Paracelſus, by the help of an intenſe cold, teaches to ſeparate the 
guinteſſence of wine. Beyle. 
Let there be light ! ſaid God; and forthwith light. 
Ethereal, firſt of things, guinteſſence pure, 
Sprung from the deep. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
the ſupreme faculties move » the inferior paſſions 
and affections following, there ariſes a ſerenity and complacency 
upon the whole ſoul, infinitely beyond the greateſt bodily 
the higheſt guinteſſence and elixir of worldly delights. South. 
QuiINTESSE'NTIAL,. adj. [from guintefſence.] Conſiſt- 
ing of quinteſſence. 


Daviet. 


made them good, ſpecially eonſidering that there is nothing contrary 


to the quinteſſential matter and eirculat figure of the heavens; 2 
neither 1s there to the light thereof. ' Hakewill. 


Qu1'nTIN. 3. / [I know not whence derived; Min- 
ſhew deduces it from guintus, Latin, and calls it a 
me celebrated every fifth year; palus guintanus, 


ape. atin, Ainſworth ; quintaine, French.) An upright 
n 


poſt, on the top of which a croſs poſt turned upon a 
pin; at one end of the croſs poſt was a broad board, 
and at the other a heavy ſan bag : the play was to 
ride againſt the broad end with a lance, and paſs by 
before the ſand bag, coming round, ſhould ſtrike the 
tilter on the back. | C 
At guintin he, 
In honour of his bridal wy 
Hath challeng d either wide countee z 
Come cut and long tall, for there be 
Six batehelors as bold as he, 
 Adjuting to his company, 
And each one hath his livery. 190 Len Potiſon, 
Qui'nrTvuels. adj, [quintuplus, Latin.) Fivefoſd. 
In the country, the greateſt proportion of mortality, one hundred 
and fifty-ſix, is above gvintuple unto twenty-eight the leaſt, 
| Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 
Quiy. ». /. 1 by the etymologiſts, from avbip.] 
A * jeſt; a taunt; a ſarcaſm. 
otwithſtanding all her ſudden guips, 
The leaſt whereof would quell a lover's hope, 
Yet, ſpaniel like, the more ſhe ſpurns 1 x 
The more it grows, and fawneth on her ſtill, Shakeſpeares 
If I ſent him word his beard was not well cut, he would ſend*me 
word, he cut it to pleaſe himſelf ; 1 
5 you . 


Shakeſpeare's 
Nymph bring with thee b, 
eſt and youthful jollity, 
vips, and cranks, and wanton wiles, 
$, and becks, and wreathed ſmiles. Miltons 
To Quie, v. a. To rally with bitter ſarcaſms. Ain/; 


Beſtow all my ſoldiers in ſuch ſort as I have, that no part of all{ QUIRE. #. /. [choeur, French; choro, Italian, ] 


1. A dag of fingers » a chorus. | 

The trees did bud and carly bloſſoms bore, 

And all the guire of birds did ſweetly ſing, 

And told that garden's pleaſures in their caroting, 
Myſelf have lim'd a buſh for her; | 

And plac'd a guire of ſuch enticing birds, 

That ſhe will lich to liſten to their lays. 
At thy nativity a glorious guire 

Of angels in the fields of ehem ſung 

To ſhepherds watching at their folds by nighty 

And told them the Meſſiah now was born. Milton. 

6 I may worſhip thee 

For ay, with temples vow d and virgin quiress | Muren. 
Begin the ſong, and ſtrike the livelying lyre, 

Lo how the years to come, a numerous and well fitted guirey/ 
All hand in hand do decently advance, 

And to my ſong with ſmooth and equal meaſures dance. Coco. 
As in beauty ſhe ſurpaſe d the guire, | 

So nobler than the reſt was her attire. 


 Spenſers 


Dryden. 
I am all on fire, 
Not all the buckets in a country guire | 
Shall quench my tage. Cleavilands 
Some run for backets to the hallow'd gui, 3 
Zome cut the pipes, and ſome the engines play. Dryden. 
The fox obſcene to gaping tombs retires, 
And wolves with howling fill the ſacred guires« Pope, 
3. [Cabier, French.) A bundle of paper conſiſting of 
5 twenty - four egy. 1 1 To fing | 
Quin. v. a. [from the noun. o ling in concert, 
W There's not Oh ſmalleſt orb which thou behüd' , 
— in his . like an * fings, 5 
8 uiring to the de ms. eſdeares 
a My Ae be turn d N 
Which guired with my drum, into a pipe 
Small as an eunuch, or the virgin's voice 
That babies lulls aſleep. ey s Coriolanuge 
Qvu1'r1sTBR. . / [from guire.] Choriſter z one who 
ſings in 3 in divine ſervice. 


The coy guirifleri, that lodge within, 
Themſen 


Are prodigal of harmony 


. 18 N 
Quirk. . /. [Of this word I can find 8 
2 1 
1. vic e t. n 
2 enen 
That the firſt face of neither om the ſtart, 
Can woman me unto = 
2 Smart taunt. 


bl auf 
e 


pleaſures, 5 


enturous aſſertions as would have puzzled the authors to have 


Shakeſpeare. * 


2. The part of the church where the ſervice is ſung, 


. 3 


; to d guirks 8 ts 6f wit broken 
Wal em N Shakeſpeare 
3. Slight conceit. 1 
Conceits, puniy * or won 2 nod re _ _w 
tertal t have no place ch after truth. 
| un g Watts on the Mind. 
Flight of fancy, Not in uſe. 
1 s Moſt fortunately he hath atchiev'd a maid, 
That paragons deſcription and wild fame, 8 
One that excels the quirks of blazoning pens. Shakeſpeare. 


5. Subiilty z nicety ; artful 


6. Looſe light tune, 


3. To carry through ; to diſcharge ; to perform, 


4. To clear himſelf of an affair; with the reciprocal 


Oe 
7 


* 


> 


5. To repay 


6. To vacate obligations. 


7. To pay any obligation ; to clear a debt; to be tan- 


10. To abandon ; to forſake. 


gome kind of men quarrel purpoſely on others to taſte they 
BP belike, this Is Aa. that gurl. Sbaleſpeare. 


diſtinRion. | 
ſpied ſome defect in an entail ; 
and leave nothing to the 
Deca of Piety. 
ſtroke of the law. 
L'Eftrange's Fables, 


Let a lawyer tell them he has 
how ſolicitous are they to repair,that error, 
mercy of a law guirk / 

There are a thouſand quirks to avoid the 


Now the chapel's filver bell you hear, 
That ſummons you to al! the pride of pray'r 
Light u of muſick, broken and uneven. j a Pope, 
7 Qui, . a, part, paſl, quit ; pret. 1 falt or quitted, 
[ quiter, French; quitare, Italian; guitar, Spaniſh. ] 
1. Fo diſcharge an obligation to make even. 
We will be guit of thine oath, which thou haſt made us to ſwear, 
. Joſhua, Th 20. 
By this act, old tyrant, 
1 ſhall be 9% with thee 5 while I was virtuous, 
1 way a ſtranger to thy blood, but now 


Sure thou wilt love me for this horrid crimes Denham, 
To John 1 ow'd great obligation; 

But John, 1 thought fit 
T's publith it to all the nation; 

Sure John and I are more than guits Prior. 


2. To lot free, 8 Z 
Thou Fn quit from a thouſand calamities ; therefore let thy joy, 
which thould be as great for thy frecdom from them, as Is thy tad- 
neſs when thou fceleſt any of them, do the ſame cute upon thy ite 
content. Jay. 
Henceforth 1 fly not death, nor would prolong 
Life much 1 bent rather how I may be guiz 

* Falreit and eaſteſt of this cumb'rous charge, Milton, 

To guit you of this fear, you have already looked death in, the 
face 4 what have you found ſo terrible in it? Nile. 


ever worthy prince a day did % 


With greater hazard, and with more renown» Daniel, 


pronoun. 
2 Samſon hath guir Fine, 
Like Samſon, and heroickly hath finl/h'd 
A life heroick, on his enemies | 
Fully reveng'd, hath left them years of mournings 
to requite, 
He fair the knight ſaluted, lauting low, 
Who fair him et, av that courteous Wade 
Enkindle all the ſparks of nature, 
To 5% this horrid acts 


Milton . 


Shenſer. 
Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 


For our reward, 
All our debts are paid z dangers of law, 
Actlons, dectert, Jud ments againſt us guitted. 
One ſlep higher = 
Would ſet me higheſt, and in a moment quit 
The debt immente of endleſs gratitude, . 


Ben Jonſin. 


Milten. 


tamount. 

They boch did fail of thelr purpoſe, and got not ſo much as to 
wit their chargesz becauſe truth, which le the ſecret of the moſt 
h God, whoſe proper handy-work all things are, cannot be 

compalled with that wit and thoſe ſenſes which are our own. 
ooker, 

Does not the alr feed the lame? and does not the flame at the 

fame time warm and enlighten the alr ? and does not the earth gulf 
Ieores with all the elements in the noble fruits that ue from it? 


| Sourb's Sermons. 
Still 1 ſhall hear, and never gut the (core, ; ; 
Stunn'd with hoarle Codrus' Theſeld o'er and o'er. Dryden. 
Iron works ought ta be eontined to certain places, where there is 
no conveyance for timber to places of vent, ſo as to quit the coſt of 
the carriages | Temple's Miſcellanier.' 
8. | Contrafted from N To abſolve ; to acquit. 
Nor further ſeele what their offences be, 
Guiltleſs 1 %%, guilty 1 tet them ties. Fairfax, 
To pay. 
Far other plaints, tears, and laments 
The time, the place, and our eitates require, 
"Think on thy tins, which man's old tor preſents 
Nefore that judge thai gaity vach foul lus hires 


9. 


—. 


Fairfax, 


'Their tather, 
"Then old and. fond of lilue, took ſuch 
That he 2% beings 
Honours ave promis'd 
"To all will gelt em and rewards propes'd 
Een to flavas that can detect their courtes, Ren Yunſon, 
uch variety of arguments only difſtratt the underſtanding, ſuch 
» @ ſyperticial way of examining Is to guit truth for appearance, pnly 
ty eve our yanltys Locle. 
Lt. To reſign 4 to give up. 
The prince, renown'd in bounty as In arms, 
With pity aw the IM cofceab'd diftreſs, 
Wet his title to Campaſpe's charms, 
And gave the fair one to the friend's embrace. Prior, 


W 19g ans. . % (epice, Saxon; gramen canmunt, 
atin, 


- Dog-grals, 

bey wiv the beſt corn to grow on grounds ſubject to quitebgraſs 
don other weeds, Mortimer fr, * 
This is derived, by the etymologilts, 


ſorrow, 
Shahteſdeare's Cymbelines 


4a 


vil, ady, 
m 28 iſcharged, os, N which, how- 

| Ever at firſt appearance unlikely, is much favoured 
by the original uſe of the — which was'l this 


1. To quake; to play with a tremulous motion, ; 


1. Furniſhed with a quiver. 


| QUO"DLIBET. /. [Lat.] A nice point; a. ſubtilty. 


au o 


riddance : its preſent fignification was gradually 


introduced.) Completely; perfectly; totally; 
. 
Theſe latter exclude not the former guite and clean as unneceſſary, 


Hookers 

He hath ſold us, and guite devoured our money. Geneſis, xxxi. 
If ſome foreign ideas will offer themſelves, reje& them, and 
hinder them from running away with our thoughts guite from the 
ſubject in hand. | Locke. 
The ſame äctions may be aimed at different ends, and ariſe from 
quite contrary principles. Addiſon's Spectator. 
Qu1'TRENT. . / [quit and rent.] Small rent re- 


ſerved. 2 1 
guch a tax would be inſenſible, and paſs but as a ſmall guitrent, 
which every one would be content to pay towards the guard of the 
ſeas. Temple's Miſcellanies. 
My old maſter, a little before his death, wiſhed him joy of the 
eſtate which was falling to him, 2 only to Fo the gifts 
of charity he had left as quitrents upon the eſtate. Addiſon's Spett. 
Qu1Ts, interj. [from _y An exclamation uſed when 
any thing is repayed and the parties become even. 
Qu1'TTANCE. . % rech rench.] ; 
1. Diſcharge from a debt or obligation; an acquittance. 
Now I am rememb'red, he ſcorn'd at me 
But that's all one; omittance is no guittances 
2. Recompence; return; repayment. 
Mine eyes ſaw him ih bloody ſtate, | 
Rend'ring faint guittance, wearied and outbreath'd, 
'To Henry Monmouth, Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Plutus, the god of gold, ; 
Is but his ſteward ; no meed but he repays 
Sevenfold above itſelf; no gift to him 
But breeds the giver a return exceeding | 
All uſe of guitzance. Shakeſpeare*s Timon of Athens. 
We hall forget the office of our hand, 
Sooner than uittance of deſert and merits Shakeſpeare. 
To QU1'TTANCE. v. &, [from the noun.] To repay; 
to recompenſe. A word not uſed. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Embrace me then this opportunity, | 

As fitting beft to guittance their degeits Shakeſpeare. 
Qu1i'TTER, 2. /. 
1. A deliverer. Ainſworth. 
2, Scoria of tin, | Ain/worth. 
Qy i"! TERBONE. . /+ LOR 

Quitterbone is a hard round ſwelling upon the coranet, between the 


heel and the quarter, and grows mo commonly on the inſide of the 
foot. EZ Farrier's Diftionary« 
QULI'VER. . / [This word ſeems to be corrupted from 
couvrir, French, or cover.] A caſe or ſheath for ar- 
rows. 
As Dianne hunted on a day, 
dhe chanc'd to come where Cupid lay, 
His guiver by his head, | 
One of his ſhatts ſhe ſtole away, 
And one of hers did cloſe convey 
Into the other's ſtead ; 
With that love wounded my love's heart, | 
But Dianne beaſts with Cupid's dart, Spenſer. 
Thoſe works, with eaſe as much he did, 
As you would ope and ſhut your guiver-lids Chapman. 
Diana's nymphs would be arrayed in white, their arms and 
ſhoulders naked, bows in their hands, and giivers by theix ſides. 


Peacham on Drawing · 
Her ſounding guiver on her ſhoulder ty d, . 
One hand a dart, and one a bow ſupply'd. Dryden. 
WI'vex. adj, Nimble ; five. Not in uſe, 
There was a little 2% er fellow, and he would manage you his 
piece thus; and he would about and about, Shakeſpeare. 


To QU1'VER, v, #s | 


The birds chaunt melody on every buſh, 

The green leaves guiver With the cooling winds, Sheheſprares 
O'er the pommel caſt the knight x 

Forward he flew, und pitching on his head, 


2. To ſhiver ; to ſhudder. | 

Zelmane would have put to her helping hand, but ſhe was taken 
with tuch a quivering, that he thought it maze wildom to lean 
herſelf to a tree and Lok on. Sidney. 


Qu1'vkRBD, adj. [from quiver. ] 


"Tis chaſtity 1 . 
She that has that, is clad in compleat ſteel, 
And like'a guiver'd nymph with atrows keen, 
May trace huge foreſts'and unharbour'd heaths, 
Infamous hills, and perilous ſandy wilds, 
2. Sheathed as in a quiver, 

From him whoſe quills ſtand quiver'd at his ear, 
To him who notches, ſticks at Weſtminſter. 
To Quon, v. , [A low word.] To move as the em- 
brio does in the womb; to move as the heart does 
when throbbing, 


Milton - 


He who reading on the heart, 
When all his guod/ibetx of art 
Could not expound its pulſe and heat, 


Swore, he had never felt it beat. | Prior. 
QUoDLiy&TARIAN« . ½ [quodlibet, Lat.] One who 
talks or diſputes on any ſubje&, Dig. 


Quoni1tng' TICAL, at), 


quodlibet, Latin.) Not re- 
\ Rrained to a particular 


feed. in the ſchools, theſes 


or problems, anciently propoſed to be debated for 


combination, %% and clean; that is, with a clean 


— 


curioliiy or entertginment, were ſo called. 


Did. 


To Quory. v. a. [coeffer, 


Quor'yyvRE. =. J. [oe 


Quoit. n. /. See Colt. 
Quoin, 2. J. [coin, French.] 
1. Corner. 


2. An inſtrumeat for raiſing warlike engines. 70 
Q voir. . /. [| coete, Dutch.) — 4 
1. Something thrown to a great diſtance to a certain 


ag. 
2. The diſcus of the ancients is 


To Quoirt. v. a, To throw. 
2UONDAM. [Latin.} Having been 


Quook. preterite of quake. 

| dye 
WO RUM. 3. J. ¶ Lat.] A bench of juſtices; ſuch 
QO TA. #. /. [quotus, Lat. 


Quora'T10N. 2. J. [from guote. 
1. The act of quoting — 


2. Paſſage adduced out of an author as evidence or il. 


QuoTH, verb imperfet, [T 


Quore. 1. J. (eo, French. 
1. Any cap with which the head is cove 
Hence thou ſickly quoif, 
Thou art a guard too wanton for the head, 
Which princes, fleſh'd with conqueſt, aim to hit, 
2. The cap of a ſerjeant at law, 


red. See Cote: 


Sbaleſp. 


French. | 
with a head · dreſs. ] To Cap z to dreſ 


She is always quoiffed with the head of an elephan 
this animal is +. — of that country. t. to 2 
ons 


e, French.) Head. dra. 
The lady in the next medal is very — in — 


Addiſon on Medal, 


A ſudden tempeſt from the deſert flew 
With horrid wings, and thunder'd as it blew, 
Then whirling round, the qroins together ſtrook. 

om brick houſes with ſtrong and firm guoing or colum 
end. 


4 
Mortimer: Ha 


1. 


oint. 
He plays at quoits well. Shakeſpeare 

When he plaid at quoirzs, he was allowed his 1 1 
c Arbuthnot and Pag, 
: | ; ometimes called 
Engliſh 2%“, but improperly ; the game of Far thy 
a game of (kill; the diſcus was only a trial of ſtrength 
as among us to throw the hammer. : 


To Quoir, v. #. [from the noun.) To throw quoitsz 


to play at quoits, Dryden uſes it to throw 
See the noun. ; 
Noble youths for maſterſhip ſhould ſtrive, 
To guoit, to run, and ſteeds and chariots drive, 


the diſcus, 


Dryden 
Vel, him down, Bardolph, like a ſhove-groat ſhilling, Shale, 
formerly. A 
Shakeſpeare, 

Dryden, 


ludicrous word. 

This is the guondam king, let's ſeize upon him. 

What lands and lordthips for their owner know 

My guondam barber, but his worthip now. 

Obſolete. 
Freely up thoſe royal ſpoils he took, 


Yet at the lion's ſkin he inly gu. bh 


þ 4 
number of any officers as is ſufficient to do buſine(;, 

They were a parcel of mummers, and being himſelf one of the 
uorum in his own county, he wondered that none of the Middle. 
ex juſtices took care to lay ſomy of them by the heels, ſons 
] A ſhare; a proportion 
as aſſigned to each. 

Scarce one in this liſt but engages to ſupply a gusta of briſk 
young fellows, equipt with hats and feathers... Addiſon 


; Citation, 


luſtration. | 
He, that has but ever ſo little examined the citations of writers, 
cannot doubt how little credit the quotations deſerve, where the 
originals are wanting, Lace. 

| He rang'd his tropes, and preach'd up patience, 


Back'd his opinion with quotations» Pri. 


the margent. 


St..Paul guztez one of their poets for this ſaying. Tiling 


He guiver'd with his feet, and lay for dead. Dryden. He changed his mind, ſa d guote for it Melchior 
"With what a f. ring his furious ſoul broke looſe, © Adams ed Hofolalan, eee Atterbury\ 
And left the limbs fill guivering on the ground, Addiſons þ He gueted texts right upon our Saviour, though he expounded 
Evrydice with giving volce he mourn'd, | them wrong, | Atterbury» 
And Heber's banks Eurydice return'd. Gay's Trivia. He will, in the middle of a ſeſſion, quote paſſages out of Plito - 
Dancing ſun- beams on the waters play'd, and Pindar. * . Swift's Miſcellanics. 
N ny 9 rag | Pope. | Quo"vER. 5. . [from puote.] Citer; he that quotes. 
| ales f upon tne . . ich its 
The lakes that Ar to the curling breeze, Pope. RE Bo wh afſage entire, to take of. the dliguih þ 5 


his is only part of choðan, 
Saxon, retained in Engliſh, and is now only uſed in 
ludicrous language. It is uſed by Sidney irregularly 
in the ſecond 2 Queth J, ſay I or aid 1; 

quoth he, ſays he or ſaid he. | | 
Enjoying, quoth you. Sidrays 
Hudibrats 


all we, guath he, ſo baſely brook 
This paltry ais. a : 
vori DIAN, adj. [quotidien, Fr. quotidianus, Lain. ] 
ily; happening every day. 
| uotidjan things, and equidiſtant hence 
Shut in for man in one circumference. 
Nor was this a ſhort fit of ſhaking, as an ague, 
fever, always increaſing to higher inflammation. 
Quori'pian. 3. / [ febris guotidiana, Lat. 
tidian fever; a fever which returns every 


+ 


Dorre. 
but a guoridicn 
King Chariets 

A quo- 


ay. 
If I could meet that wrt we 6 I would give him counſel; 
for he ſeems to have the gueridian of love. Shateſpearcs 


UO'TIENT. #. / [quotient, French; quoties, Latin.] 
Q In arithmetick, 4 is the number produced by the ee 
of che two given numbers the one by the other, _ ” 
' To make all the ſteps belonging to the ſame palr of fairs 0 Y 
equal height, they conſider the height of the room in an <4: 
inches, and multiply the feet by twelve, whoſe product, w_ 
number of odd Inches, gives the ſum. of the whole height in * : 
which ſym they divide by the number of ſteps they me 50 
in that height, and the quotient ſhall be the number of inc wy 
parts that each ſtep ſhall be highs Aﬀoxon's Mechanical Lune 
4 \ 


R A C 


Is called the canine letter, becauſe it is ut- 
tered with ſome reſemblance to the growl 
or ſnarl of a cur : it has one conſtant ſound 
in Engliſh, ſuch as it has in other lan- 


2 


1 Thom the Greek, it is followed by an 5, rbap- 
. is never mute, unleſs the ſecond r may be ac- 
runted mute, where two rr are uſed; as myrrh. 


„RATE. . E. [rabattre, Fr.] In falconry, to re- 


71 Ra'pBET+ . 4. [rabatre, raboter, Fr.] To pare 
Auen pieces of wood ſo as to fit one another. 

The rabbet plane is to cut part of the upper edge of a board 
traight or ſquare down, that the edge of another board, cut down 
i th {ame manner, may join into the ſquare of the firſt ; and this 
: ing over of two boards is called — | Moxon. 

The window frame hath every one of its lights rabbeted on 

. qurfide about half an inch into the frame, and all theſe rabbets are 
groved ſquare» 5 Moxon. 

Misr. 3. J [from the verb.] A joint made by 
ing two pieces ſo that they wrap over one another. 

Having drove in the heoks, they ſet the rabbers of the door 
within the rabbets of the door-poſts Maxon. 


M381. { 1. J. A doctor among the Jews. 


BIN. a 
8 The Hebrew rabbins ſay, that nature hath given man, for the 


neing of all letters, the lips, the teeth, * tongue, the pa- 


late and throat | c Camden 1 Remains. 
Be not ye called rabbi z for one is your maſter, even Chriſt, and 
all ye are brethren Matthew, xxiii. 8. 


nir. 2. J. [robbe,robbekin, Dutch.) A furry ani- 
mal that lives on plants, and burrows in the ground. 
| knew a wench married, as ſhe went to the garden for parſly to 
fuff a rabbit. Shakeſpeare's Taming of the Shrew. 
A company of ſcholars, going to catch /conies, carried one with 
them which had not much wit, and gave in charge, that if he ſaw 
ny, he ſhould be filent for fear of ſcaring of them; but he no 
ſooner eſpied a company of rabbits, but he cried aloud, ecce multi 
iculiz which he had no ſooner ſaid, but the connies ran to their 
burrows; and he being checked by them for it, anſwered, Who 
would have thought that the rabbirs underſtood Ladin? Bacon. 
RABBLE. #. / [rabula, Latin; rabulari, low Latin. ] 
A tumultuous croud ; an aſſembly of low people. 
Countrymen, will ye-relent, and _ to mercy, Eq 

Or let a rabble lead you to your deaths ? Shakeſpeare. 
Go bring the rabble here to this place. Shakeſpeare. 

Of theſe his ſeveral raviſhments, betrayings, and ſtealing away 
of men's wives, came in all thoſe ancient fables, and all that rabble 
of Grecian forgeries. | Raleigh. 
The better ſort abhors ſcurrility, | 

And often cenſures what the rabble.like. Roſcommon. 
That profane, atheiſtical, epicurean rabble, whom the whole na- 
tion ſo rings of, are not the wiſeſt men in the world. Saut h. 
To gratify the barbarous audience, I gave them a ſhort rabb/e 
ſcene, becauſe. the mob are repreſented by Plutarch and Polybius 
vith the ſame character of baſeneſs and cowardice. Dryden. 
In change of government, | 

The rabble rule their great oppreſſors fate, 

Do ſov'reign juſtice and revenge the ſtate. _ Dryden. 
His enemies have been only able to make ill impreſſions upon the 
ma ignorant yabble, and to put the dregs of the people in a 


ment. 5 Addiſon's Freebolder. 
R2LEMENT, #. / [from rabble.] Crowd; tumul- 
twous aſſembly of mean people. Not in uſe. 
A rude rabblement, „ 
Whoſe like he never ſaw, he durſt not bide, 
But got his ready ſteed, and faſt away gan ride. 
The rabblement houted, clapp'd their chopt hands, and uttered a 
al of ſtinking breath. | Shakeſpeare's Julius Cæſar. 
There will de always tyrants, murderers, thieves, traitors, and 
"her of the lame rabblement. Camden's Remains. 
ae adj. [rabidus, 1 222 Fierce; furious; mad. 
\81NET. 2. / A kind of ſmaller ordnance, Ain/. 
RACE, 1. J 2 French; from radice, Latin.) 
. A family a cending. 
i Family deſcending, 
Hein a moment will create 
Another world ; out of man, a rate 
men ingumerable, there to dwell. 


Spenſer . 


Male he created thee, but thy conſort 
Female for race. . Milton, 
High as the mother of the gods in place, | 
| And proud like her of an immortal race. Dryden, 
\ Hence the long race of Alban fathers come, . Dryden, 
A generation ; a collective family. | 
A race of youthful and unhandled colts, 
Fetching mad bounds. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
A particular breed. 
The race of was, Lt for the plough is bred. Chapman. 


8 In 
of lpiritz malign, a better race to bring 
Into their vacant room. Milton, 
wy © races of mankind and families of the world, there remains 
an above another the leaſt pretence to have the right 2 j 14 
. oc &. 
If they are all debas'd and willing Naves, 
A © Young but breathing to grow grey in bondage, 
1d the old linking to ignoble graves, 
fluch a race no matter who is king» Murphy. 
of ginger, [rayz de gengibre, Spaniſh.) A 
lprig of ginger, 
„ Particular ſtrength or taſte of wine, applied by 
0% any extraordinary natural force of intelle&, 
tardens there may be forms wholly irregular, that may have 
it deauty than 0 


cu dupoſi f others z but they muſt owe it to ſome extra- 


$ Racy 
root or 


tions of nature in the ſcat, or o t rac f 
lacy or judy 1 t, or lome grea 4 1 


ent in conttivance. 


red, roſe, more, muriatick ; in words de- 


r a hawk to the fiſt again. Ainſworth. 
25 1. J. A neckband; a ruff. 
iN | think your other rabato were better. Shakeſpeare. | 
Broke broad jeſts upon her narrow heel, 
Pok'd her rabatos, and ſurvey'd her ſteel. Old Comedy. 


its 


Milton. 


RAC 


7. [ Ras, Iſlandick.] Conteſt in running. 
To deſcribe races and games 
Or tilting furniture. 
Stand forth, 2 champions who the gauntlet wield, 
Or you the ſwifteſt racers of the field ; ? 
Stand forth, ye wreſtlers who theſe paſtimes grace, 
I wield the gauntlet, and I run the race. 
8. Courſe on the feet. 


The flight of many birds is ſwiſter than the rate of any beaſts, 


» Bacon. 
9. Progreſs; courſe, | | 


It ſuddenly fell from an exceſs of favour, which many examples 


have taught them, never ſtopt his race till it came to a headlong 
overthrow. 


10. Train; proceſs, 


An offenſive war is made, which is unjuft in the aggreſſor ; the 
proſecution and race of the war carrieth the defendant to invade the 
ancient patrimony of the firſt aggreſſor, who is now turned defend- 
ant; ſhall he fit down, and not put himſelf in defence? Bacon. 

The race of this war fell upon the loſs of Urbin, which he re- 
obtained. Bacon. 


Ra*ctnonst. n. J. [race and horſe.] Horſe bred to 


run for prizes, 
The reaſon Hudibras gives, why thoſe, Who can talk on trifles, 


ſpeak with the greateſt fluency, is, that thf tongue is like a race- 
horſe, which runs the faſter the leſs weightJt carries. Addiſon. 


RACEMA“TION. 2. /. [racemus, Latin.) Cluſter, like 


that of grapes. | 
A cock will in one day fertilitate the whole racemation «aſe 
roWnse 


of eggs, which are not excluded in many weeks after. 


RACEMI FEROUS. adj. [racemus and fero, Lat.] Bear- 
ing cluſters. 


RACER. 2. /; [from race.] Runner; one that con- 
tends in ſpeed. | 
His ſtumbling founder'd jade can trot as high 
As any other Pegaſus can fly ; 
So the dull cel moves nimbler in the mud, 


Than all the ſwift-finn'd racers of the flood. Dorſet. 
FM un form ſhe plac'd before their eyes, 
And bad the nimbleſt racer ſeize the prize. Pope. 


Ra'ciness. 3. /, 
racy. 


Rack. 2. . [racke, Dutch; from racken, to ſtretch.] 
1. An engine to torture. | 
Vex not his ghoſt; O let him paſs! he hates him \ 


That would, upon the rack of this rough world, 
Stretch him out longer. 


Did ever any man upon the rack affliet him 


[from racy.] The quality of being 


— 


— 


» becauſe he had 


received a croſs anſwer from his miſtreſs. Taylor. 
Let them feel the whip, the ſword, the fire, | 

And in the tortures of the rack expire. Addiſon, 

2. Torture; extreme pain. ; 
A fit of the ſtone puts a king to the rack, and makes him as 
Miſerable as it does the meaneſt ſubject. | Temple. 


A cool behaviour ſets him on the rack, and is interpreted as an 
inſtance of averſion or indifterence. 85 Addiſon. 
3. Any inſtrument by which extenſion is performed. 
Theſe bows, being ſomewhat like the long bows in uſe amongſt 
us, were bent only by a man's immediate ſtrength, without the 
help of any bender or rack that are uſed to others. Wilkins. 
4. A diſtaff; commonly a portable diſtaff, from which 
they ſpin by twirling a'ball. It is commonly ſpoken 
and written rock. | 
| The ſiſters turn the wheel, | 
Empty the woolly rack, and fill the reel. Dryden. 
5. [Racke, Dutch, a track.] The clouds as they are 
driven by the wind. 1 
That, which is now a horſe, even with a thought 
The vac diſlimns, and 1 it DT. © ; 
As water is in water. hakeſpeare's and Cleopatra, 
a The great globe 1. gt 
Yea, all, which it inherit, ſhall diſſolve | 
And, like this inſubſtantial pageant, faded, | 
Leave not a rack behind. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt, 
We often ſce againſt ſome ſtorm, | 
A ſilence in the heav'ns, the rack ſtand ſtill, 
The bold winds ſpeechleſs, and the orb below 
As huſh as death. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
The winds in the upper region, which move the clouds above, 
Which we call the rack, and are not perceived below, paſs without 
noiſe, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
As wint'ry winds contending in the ſky, | 
With e Ke: of lungs their titles try ; 
They rage, they roar : the doubtful rack of heav'n 
Stands without motion, and the tide undriv'n. 


6. [Pnacca, the occiput, Saxon; racca, Iſlandick, hinges 
or joints.] A neck of mutton cut for the table, 
7. A grate; the grate on which bacon is laid., 
8. A wooden grate in which hay is placed for cattle, 
Their bulls they ſend to paſtures far, * 
Or hills, or feed them at full racks within. May's Virgil. 
The beſt way to feed cattle with it, is to put it in racks, becauſe 


of the great quantity they tread down. Mortimer. 
He bid the nimble hours 
Bring forth the ſteeds; the nimble hours obey : 
From their full racks the gen'rous ſteeds retire. Addiſon. 


9. Arrack ; a ſpirituous liquor, See ARRACK. 
7 Rack. v. n. [from the noun.] To ſtream as clouds 
before the wind, | 


Three glorious ſuns, each one a perfeQt ſun, 
Not ſeparated with the racking clouds, 


But ſever'd in a pale clear - ſuining ſky. Shateſpeare. 
To Rack. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 
1. To torment by be — 
nh moſt like tortured me, 
Their —— new ſet to be new rack'd again, Coroley. 


Milton, 


Dryden. J 


| 


3. To haraſs by exaction. 


Sidney. 
My race of glory run, and race of ſhame. Milton. 
The great light of day yet wants to run | 
Much of his race though ſteep. Milton, 
, He ſafe return'd, the race of glory paſt,, _ 
New to his friends embrace. Pope's Odyſſey 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. | 


Gibſon, 
RA“ D Dock, or ruddech. n. J. A bird; the red breaſt, 
The raddock would, 

With charitable bill, bring thee all this. Shakeſpeare. 
RADIANCE, | 1. J. [radiare, Lat.] Sparkling luſtre; 
RaA'DIANCY, itter. 

By the ſacred radiance of the ſun, 
By all the operations of the orþs, 
Here I diſclaim all my paternal care. 8 « King Lear. 


| kreateſt radiancy 
Ra'dIanT. adj. [redians, Lat.] Shining; + brightly 


. + Hold, O dreadful Sir, 
| You will not rack an innocent old man. 
2. To torment; to haraſs. 


Th' apoſtate angel, though in 
Vaunting aloud, but h = deſpair. 


Dryden and Lees 
Milton. 


The landlords there ſhamefully rack their tenants, enacting of 
them, beſides his covenants, what ke pleaſeth, = 


8 8 
The commons haſt thou rack'd ; the clergy's bags ve 
Are lank and lean with thy extortions. Shakeſpeates 
He took Baer of his juſt eſtate, 
Nor rack'd his tenants With increaſe of rent. Dryden. 


4. To ſcrew ; to force to performance. 


They racking and ſtretehing ſeripture further thin by God ws 
meant, are drawn into ſundry inconveniencies. Hocker. 
The wiſeſt among the heathans racked their wits, and caſt about 


every way, managing every little arzument to the utmoſt advantage, 

; Ss © '  Tilllotſon's Sermons. 

It was worth the while for the adverſary to rack_invention, and 

to call in all the ſuccours of learning and critical kill to aſſail them, 

if poſſible, and to wreſt them out of our haridss Witerlands 
5. To ſtretch; to extend. 


Nor have I money nor commodity - 
To raiſe a preſent ſum ; Y 


Try what my credit can in Venice do, a 
That ſhall be rack'd even do the uttermoſt. Shakeſpeaves 
6. To defecate; to draw off from the lees. 1 know 
not whence this word is derived in this fenſe ; rein, 
German, is clear, pure, whence our word to rin/e : 
this is perhaps of the ſame race. 
It is common to draw wine or beer from the lees, which we call 
racking, whereby it will clarify much ſooner. | Bacon. 
Some roll their caſk about the cellar to mix it with the letn, 
and, after a few days reſettlement, rack it off. Mortimer. 
RACK-RENT, #./. [rack and rent.] Rent ralſed to 
the uttermoſt. | | a 25 
ave families been ruined by rack 
of the church? Ont 
RACK-RENTER. . /. [rack and renter. 
ago uttermoſt renc. 
hough this be a quarter of his yearly income, and the publick 
tax takes away one hundred ; yet this influences not the yearly rent 
of the land; which the rack-renter or underteriant pays. Tocle. 
Ra'cxgr. . J. [Of uncertain derivation z M. Caſau- 
bon derives it, after his * from gaxia, the daſh 
of fluQuation againſt the nor] 
1. An irregular c attering noiſe, | | 
That the tennis court keeper knows better than 1, it is a low ebb 
of linen with thee, when thou | not racer there. Shakeſpeares 
2. A confuſed talk. In burleſque language. 
Ambition hath removed her lodging, and lives the next 
faction, where they keep ſuch 4 racker, that the whole pariſh 
diſturded and every night In an uproxr. Swifts 
3. 288 French. The r with which 
players at tennis ſtrike the ball. Whence perhaps 
all the other ſenſes, | 
theſe balls, 


for the lands 


One who 


do 
is 


When we have matcht our rackets to 

We will in France play a ſet, h 

Shall Rrike his father's crown into the hazard. pon mg 

The body, into which Impreſſion. is made, either can yield back - 

ward or it cannot: if it can yield backward, then the impreſſion 

made is a motion z as we ſee a ſtroke with a racket upon a ball, 

makes it fly from it. | | © Digby on the Soul. 

He talks much of the motives to do and forbear, how they de- 

termine a reaſonable man, as if he were no more than a tennis-ball, 
to be toſſed to and fro by the rackets of the ſecond cauſes. 


' Bramball againſt Hobbes. 
Ra'cxinc. 3. /. 


Racking pace of a horſe is the ſame as an amble, only that It is 
a ſwifter time and a ſhorter tread ;z and though it does not rid ſo 
much ground, yet it is fomething eaſier, Farrier's Diet. 
Ra"ckoon. n. /. ; 
The rackoon is a New England animal, like a badger, having a 
tall like a fox, being cloathed with a thick and deep furr: it "_ 
in the day time in a hollow tree, and goes out a-nights, when 
moon ſhines, to feed on the ſea fide, where it is hunted by 5 
RA CV. adj, [perhaps from rayz, Spaniſh, a root. 
Strong; flavorous ; taſting of the ſoil.. . - 
Rich racy verſes in which we 
The ſoil, from which they come, taſte, ſmell, and ſee. Corley. 
From his brain that Helicon diſtil, 


Whoſe racy liquor did his offspring fill, Denbom. 

The cyder at firſt is very luſcious, but if ground more early, it is 

more racy« | Mortimer s Huſbandry 
The hoſpitable ſage, in ſign 

Of ſocial welcome, mix'd the racy wine, 

Late from the mellowing caſk reſtor'd to light, 

By ten long years refin'd, and roſy bright. Pope, 
Rav." the old pret. of read. | Spenſer. 
Rap. | 
' Rad, red, and rod, differing only in dlalect, fignify counſel, 

as Cotirad, powerſul or ſkilful in counſel ; Ethelred, a noble coun- 
ſellor; Rodbert, eminent for counſel ; Eubulus and Thraſybulus 
have almoſt the ſame ſenſe. 


Whether there be not too high an apprehenſion its natural 
radiancy, is not without juſt doubt; however it be granted a 


3 gem, and w ſparkles may ſomewhat reſemble tha 
glances of fire. Brewn's Yulgar Errours. 
I The $0n 
Girt with omnipotence, with radiance crown'd 
Of majeſty divine. 


Milton. 
A glory ſurpuſſing the ſun in its 


. Burnet. 
| ſparkling ; emitting rays. 
91. Tun * 


RADICAL, adj. [radical, Fr. from radix, Latin.] 


N Serving to origination. 


"Ra"vical.ness. . J. [from radical.] The ſtate of 
7e RA 


| Ravica'riON. . JS. | vadication, French; from radi- 


RADIUS, n. J. (Latin. )] 


Nakr. 47 [prodably from. ratir, Latin.) A frame 


There was a ſun of gold radiant upon the top, and before, a ſmall 
cherub of gold with wings diſplayed. Bacon. 
Mark what radiant ſtate the ſpreads, 
In circle round her ſhining throne, 
Shooting her beams like lilver threads, 
This, this is ſhe alone. 
Virtue could ſee to do what virtue would 
By her own radiant light, though ſun and moon i 
Were in the flat ſea ſunk. | Milton. 
I fee the warlike hoſt of heaven, | 
Radiant in glitt'ring arms and beamy pride, 
Go forth to ſuccour truth below. Milton. 
Jo RA'DIA'TE, v. n. [radio, Lat.] To emit rays; 
to ſhine ; to ſparkle, 

Though with wit and parts their poſſeſſors could never engage 
God to fend forth his light and his truth ; yet now that revelation 
hath diſcloſed them, and that he hath been pleaſed to make them 
radiate in his word, men may recolle&t thoſe ſcattered divine beams, 
and kindling with them the topicks proper to warm our affe ctions, 
enflame holy zeal, : Boyle. 

Light radia/cs from luminous bodies directly to our eyes, and 
thus we ſee the ſun or a flame; or it is reflected from other bodies, 
and thus we fee a man or a picture, 23 25 Locke. 

RA'DIATED: adj. [radiatur, Lat.] Adorned with rays. 

The radiated of the phenix gives us the meaning of a. 

paſſage in Auſonius, 185 Fr” 
Ravia'rion. 1. J. [radiatio, Latin; radiation, Fr. 
1. Beamy luſtre ; emiſſion of rays, 


Milton's Arcades. 


We have perſpeclive houſes, where we make demonſtrations of 
all lights and radiations,. and of all colours. Bacon. 
Should 1 ſay 1 liv'd darker than were true, 
Your radiation can all clouds ſubdue, 
But one; 'tls beſt light to contemplate you. Donne. 
, Emiſſion from a center every way. | 
4 Sound paralleleth in many things with the light, and radiation of 
things viſible. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


„Primitive; original. | 
a The 8 Rich are ſeeondary, and proceed from theſe 
padical differences, are, plants are all figurate and determinate, 
which inanimate bodies are not. Non. 
Such a radical truth, that God is, Kan up together with the 
eſſence of the ſoul, and previous to all other thoughts, iy not pre- 
tended to by religion, Bentley. 
2. Implanied by nature, | 
The emiſſion of the looſe and adventitious moiſture duth betray 
the radical molſture, and carrieth it for company. Bacon. 
If the radical moiſture of gold were ſeparated, it might be con- 
trived to burn without being conſumed, Wilkins. 
The ſun beams render the humours hot, and dry up the radical 
moifturo, | Arbuthnot, 


ADICA'LITY. . / [from radical.) Origination, 
There may be equivncal feeds and hermaphroditical principles, 
that contain the radivaliry and power of different forms; thus, in 
the ſeeds of wheat, there lieth obſcurely the ſeminality of darnel. 
| Brown's Vulpar Errours. 
Ra'nicatLy. adv, [from radical.) Originally; pri- 
mitively. 
It Is no eaſy matter to determine the point of death in inſects, 
who have not their vitalities radically confined unto one part. 
Brown's Vulgar Errour. 
'Theſe great orbs thus radically bright, | 
Primitive founts, and origins of) light ; 
Enliven worlds deny'd to ——— ſight. Prior. 


being radical. RA yi | 
DICATE, v. a. 3 from radix, Lat.] 
To root z to plant deeply and firmly. 

Meditation will radicate theſe ſeeds, fix the tranſient glaam of 
light and warmth, confirm reſolutions of good, and give them a 
durable confifence in the ſoul. Hammond. 

Nor have we let fall our pen upon diſcouragement of unbellef, 
from »r4d{-.47ed beliefs, and points of high preſcription. Browns 

If the cbheet ſtays not on the ſenſe, 5 makes not Impreſſion 
enough to be remeinbered; but If it be repeated there, It leaves 
plenty enough of thoſe images behind It, to ſtrengthen the know- 
edge of the obje&t 1 in which radicated knowledge, if the memory 
eonkiſt, there would be no need of reforving thoſe atqms in the | 
braln. Glanville's Defence. | 


cate, | The att of taking root and fixing deep. 
They that were to plant a church, were to yin erin men of 
various inclinations, and of different habits of fin, and degrees of 
badet of thoſe habits; and ta each of theſe ſome proper appli+ 
cation was to be made to cure thelr fouls, Hammond's Fundamentals? 
Ra biet, %, [radicule, French; from radix, Lat. | 
Radicle In that part of the ſeed of a plant, which, upon its vege« 
tation, becomes its root. Nuincys 
Ra'viin. „. / [radic, Saxon; radis, raifort, French ; 
raf bunu, Lat.] A root. Miller. 


1. The ſemi-diameter of a circle, 
#. A bone of the fore-arm, which accompanies the ulna 
from the elbow to the wriſt, | 
Je RA via, To ſweep; to huddle; to take haſtily 
without Given, 
„hen cauſes and effeRts 1 thus up together, Carers, 
ToRyiryii, wm [rafller, to frncch, French,] 'To 
call dice lor a prize, tor which every one lays down 
a (take, | 
Letters from Hampſtead give me an account, there Is a late inſti« 
tion there, under the name of a , ſhop, Tater, 
Ra'veus. „ [rafle, French; from the verb.] A 
ſpecies of game or lottery, iv which many take a 
mall part of the value of ſome ſingle thing, in con- 
ſideration of a chance to gain it. 
The toy, 2 o Rome in the third triumph. of Pompey, 
being s pair of tables for gaming, made of two precious ſtones, thive 
foot broad, and four foot long, would have made a fine rale. 


Arbutbnot on Coint, 
or float made by laying pieces of timber croſs each 


other. A 
Where is that fon 
That foted with thee on the tatal ra/? 7 
Full the timber of yon r go, 
And form a raft, and build che ing (hip. 4 Pope, 
Rayr, part, pail, of reave or v Feser. Torn; 
rent. | 
RA'PTER. „ /. [yzprep, Saxon; raſter, Dutch; 
corrupted, fays Jie, from roof tree.) "The ſe— 
condary timbers of the houſe ; the timbers which are 
let into the great beam. 
"The rate of my body, bone, 


meim Mill with you, the mutce, Anew 
Which ue this houwfe,, will come again, and vein, 


$hephery, 
nun thy honest obe d courteſy, 


N bateſpearts 


Deer. 


| Race, u. J. (rage, French. ] 


Which oft is ſooner found in lowly ſheds | 

With ſmoky . than in tap'ſtry halls. Milton. 
| On them the Trojans caſt 

Stones, rafters, pillars, beams. Denham. 
By Donaus, king of Egypt, when he fled from his brother 
Rameſes, the uſe of ſhipping was firſt brought among the Grecians, 
who before that time knew no other way of croſling their narrow 
ſcas, but on beams or rafters tied to one another. Heylyn. 

From the Eaſt, a Belgian wind 

His hoſtile breath through the dry rafters ſent ; 
The flames impell'd, _ 

The roof began to mount aloft, 


Aloft roſe every beam and rafter, ; 
The heavy wall climb'd ſlowly after. Swift's Miſcellanies. 


Ra'yTERED. adj. [from rafter.) Built with rafters. 
No raft'red roofs with dance and tabor ſound, 


Dryden. 


Cowls, hoods}, and habits, with their wearers toſt; 
And flutter'd into rags. , Milton, 
. Rags are a great improvement of chalky lands. Mortimer. 
2. Any thing rent and tattered; worn out clothes: pro- 
verbially, mean dreſs. | | 
Fathers that wear rags, " 
Do make their children blind 
But fathers that bear bags, 
Shall fee their children kind. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
They tooke from me 
Both coate and cloake, and all things that might be 
Grace in my habit; and in place, put an 
Theſe tatter'd rag. 4 
orn like a cloth, 
Gnawn into rags by the devouring moth. Sandys. 
Content with poverty, my ſoul l arm; 
And virtue, though in rage, will keep me warm. 
3. A fragment of dreſs, ; 
Hle had firſt matter ſeen undreſt ; 
He took her naked all alone, . 
Before one rag of form was on. Hudibras., 


RacGamu'rein, . J. [from rag and I know not what 
elſe.] A paltry mean fellow. 


- Chapman. 


Dryden. 


not three of my hundred and fifty left alive; and they are for the 
town's end to beg during life. "Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Shall we brook that paltry afs | 
And feeble ſcoundrel, Hudibras, 
With that more paltry ragamuffin, 
Ralpho, vapouring and huffing ? Hudibras. 
Attended with a crew of n ſhe broke into his houſe, 
turned all things topfy-turvy, and then ſet it on fire. Sevift, 


1. Violent anger; vehement ſury. 
This tiger-footed rage, when it ſhall find 
The harm of unſkann'd ſwiftneſs, will, too late, | 
Tie leaden pounds to's heels, - Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Deſire not 
T' allay my rages and revenges with 


2. Vehemence or exacerbation of any thing painful. 
The party hurt, who hath been in great rage of pain, till the 
weapon was re- anointed. |  _ Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
The rage of thirſt and hunger now ſuppreſt. Pope. 

3. Enthuſiaſm ; rapture. | 

| Who brought green poeſy to her perfect age, | 1 
And made that art which was a rage. Corulq. 
4. Eagerneſs; vehemence of mind: as, a rage of mo- 
ney eig, 
ü You purchaſe pain with all that joy can give, 


And die of nothing bud a rage to live. Pope. 
Then may his ſoul its free- born rage enjoy, | 
Give deed to will, and ev'ry pow'r employ. Harte. 


To Race. v. n. [from the noun.] 


1. To be in fury; to be heated with exceſſive anger. 

Wine is a mocker, ſtrong drink is raging; and whoſoever is 

deceived thereby, is not wiſe. Proverbs, xx. 1. 

Why do the heathen rage? Pjaims, ii. 1. 
At this he inly rag'd, and as they talk d, 

Smote him into-the'midritff, Milton. 

2. To ravage; to exerciſe fury, F | 
Heart-rending news, L 
That death ſhould licenſe have to rage among 
'The fair, the wiſe, the virtuous. : 
3. To act with miſchievous impetuoſity. 
The chariots ſhall rage in the ſtreets, they thall juſtle one againſt 
another, ſeem like torches, and run like the lightenings. Nah. ii. 
The madding wheels of brazen chariots 24 d. Milton, 
| Aﬀer theſe waters had raged on the earth, they began to leſlen 
and ſhrink, and the great aue of this deep being quieted by 
degrees, the waters retired, Burnet. 
RAU, adj, [rage and full.) Furious; violent. 
This courteſy was worſe than a baſtinado to Zelmane ; fo that 
again with ragefu eyes ſhe bad him defend himſelf; for no leſs 
than his life would anſwer it. Sid cy. 
A popular orator may repreſent vices in ſo formidable appear - 
ances, and (et out each virtue in fo amiable a form, that the covet 
ous perſon ſhall ſcatter molt liberally his beloved idol, wealth, and 
the ragsfu/ perſon thall find a calm. Hammond, 
Ra'cGup, adj, [from rag.] 
1, Rent into tatters, 
How like a prodigal, 

The {karfed bark puts from her native bay, ; 

Hugg'd and embraced by the trumpet wind; | 

How like the prodigal doth ſhe return 

With over-weather'd ribs and ragged fails, 

Lean, rent, and beggar'd by the trumpet wind. Spa befeare. 

As 1 zo in this ragged tatter2d coat, I am hunted away from the 
old woman's door by every barking cur,  Arbuthbnot, 
2. Uneven ; conſiſting of parts almoſt diſunited, 

"The earl of Warwick's ragged ſtaff is yet to be ſeen pourtrayed in 
their church ſteeple, ___ Care's Survey of Cornzva!!, 
| "That ſome whirlwind bear 

Unto a ragged, fearful, hanging rock, 

Ani throw It thence into the raging fea. Shakeſpeare. 

The moon appears, when looked upon with a geod glaſs, rude 
and ragged, g . Burnet's I beory of the Karth. 
3. Dreſſed in tatters. | 

Since noble arts in Rome have no ſupport, 

And ragged virtue not a friend at court. Dryden. 
4- Rugged ; not ſmooth, | 

The wolf would barter away a ragged coat and a raw-boned car- 

caſe, for a ſmooth fat one. L'Eftrange. 

; What ſhepherd owns thoſe ragged ſheep? D, Ns 
Ra GarnNEss. . . [from ragged.] State of being 
dreſſed in tatters, 
Poor naked wretches, whereſoe'er you are, 
That bide the petting of this pitileſs Norm 
How ſhall your houſeleſs heads and uufed fides, 


Waller. 


f 


Your loop d and window'd rage defend you? Sbaleſp. 


A ſtone ſo named from its breaking ; 
No noon-tide bell invites the country round. Pope. : Fort irregul ar — N „bel, un. 
RAG. n. /. [ pnacode, torn, Saxon; cond. ] | 2+ The ſtone with which they ſmooth the edge of ll, 
1. A piece of cloth torn from the reſt ; a tatter. new ground and left ragged. a tool 


| RAIL: ». / [riegel, German.] 


1 have led my ragamuffins where they were pepper'd ; there's | 


Your colder reaſons. | Shakeſpeare. 
Argument more heroick than the rage 

Of Turnus for Lavinia diſeſpous'd. Milton. 
'Forment and loud lament and furious rage. Milton. 


R Al 
Ra"cincLlY. adv, [from raping, 
fury. ging ] With vehement 


RAOGMAN. 2. / [rag und man. 
. J. [rag an.] One who deals jn 


RAGOU'TT. . J. [French.] Meat ſteu 
e ' 
ſeaſoned. d and highly 
To the ſtage permit 
Ra * for ergy or Thyeſtes dreſt, 
*Tis taſk enough for thee t' expoſe a R | 
No fiſh they reckon comparable to a 3 Dry, 
When art and nature join, th' effect will be „ An. 
| Some nice ragout, or charming fricaſy, Ki 
RAG WORT. 1. J. [rag and. wort.] A plant. J 
RAGSTONE. 1. J. [rag and fone; 5 Miller, 


1. A croſs beam fixed at the ends i , 
If you make another ſquare, and alſo 8 nde right polts, 
nanted end of the ſtiles, and another morteſs on x ach unten. 
rails, you may put them together, "IRE, NE OP und bottom 
2. A ſeries of poſts connected with beams. b ar 
any ching is incloſed : a ale is a ſeries of al I 
right poſts riſing above the croſs beam, by which : 


are connected: a rail is a ſeries of croſs b ile 
ported with poſts; which do not riſe much bon. 


A man upon a high place without rails, is ready to fal B 
A large ſquare table for the commiſſioners, one fide be wy 
cient for thoſe of either party, and a rail for others which . 
round. | en Went 


3: A kind of bird. | i tons 
Of wild birds Cornwall hath quail, »ai!, partridge and phealint 
; 18 +. Carew's Survey of Cormy all 

4. lnæzle, Saxon. ] A woman's upper garment, '[h; 
is preſerved only in the word 4 2a 


* 


To RAIL. v. a. [from the noun, 
1. To encloſe with rails. 


'The hand is ſquare, with four rounds at the corners; 


firſt Have been planched over, and railed about with Al 


| Carew Sury 
As the churchyard ought to be divided from other es. 


ſo it ought to be fenced in and railed, Aylif 
Sir Roger has given a handſome pulpit-cloth, and railed in 0 
communion- table. Addiſen's Spufta a6 
2, To range in a line, 2 ö 
They were brought to London all raiſed in ropes, like a team of 
horſes in a cart, and were executed ſome at London, and the ref a 
divers places, . Bacen's Henry VII. 
To RAIL. v. n. [railler, French; rallen, Dutch,] Ty 
uſe inſolent and reproachful language; to ſpeal; to, 
or to mention in opprobrious terms; formerly with 
on, now commonly with ar. 5 
Your huſband is in his old lunes again; he fo rail; againk all 
married mankind, curſes all Eve's daughters. Shakeſpeare 
What a monſtrous fellow art thou? thus to rail en one, that u 
neither known of thee, nor knows thee, | Shok:ſprare, 
Till thou canſt rail the ſeals from off my bond, 
Thou but offend'ſt thy lungs to ſpeak ſo loud. Shaheſbeare, 
He tript me behind; being down, inſulted, ail d, 
And put upon him ſuch a deal of man, | 
That worthied him. Shakeſpeare's King Le, 
Angels bring not railing accuſation againſt them. 2 Peter, ii, 
The plain the foreſts doth diſdain ; 
The foreſts rail ufon the plain. Drayton, 
If any is angry, and rail at it, he may ſecurely, - Licks 
Thou art my blood, where Johnſon has no part; 
Where did his wit on learning fix a brand, 
And rail at arts he did not underitand ? Dry!en, 
Leibia for ever on me rails, | 
Io talk of me ſhe never fails, Swift, 


Ra1'LER. n./. [from rail.] One who inſults or de. 
- fam6s by opprobrious language. 

If 1 build my felicity upon my reputation, I am as happy as long 

as the railer will give me leave. ©, South's enen. 

Let no preſuming impious railer tax 

Creative wiſdom. Thomſon't Sunmer. 

RATILLEAVY. 2. /. [raillerie, French.] Slight faire; 
ſatirical merriment. ; 8 

Let raillery be without malice or heat. 


0 


—ũ— 


Ben Junta. 
A quotation out of Hudibras ſhall make them treat with levity an 
obligation wherein their welfare is concerned as to this world and the 
next : raillery of this nature is enough to make the hearer tremble 
h . Addiſon's Fretbado. 
Studies employed on lo objects; the very naming of them is 
ſufficient to turn them into rat/i>y, "Adin 
To theſe we are ſolicited by the arguments of the ſubtile, and the 
railleries of the prophane. Roperi's Sem. 
RATMENT. 2. /. [for arraiment, from array. Velture; 
veſtment ; clothes; dreſs; garment, A word now 
little uſed bur in poetry. | 


His raiments, though mean, received handſomeneſs by the gie 
of the wearer. 6-4 Sat 
O Protheus, let this habit make thee bluſh ! 
Be thou aſham'd, that I Have took upon me 
Such an immodeſt yraiments Sbale pure 
Living, both food and raiment ſhe ſupplies. Ber. 
You are to conſider them us the ſervants and inſtruments 0! k. 
tion, and ſo give them food, and eſt, and raiment, that they M4 
be ſtrong and healthful to do the duties of a charitable, abc. 
pious liſe. | : | Laws 
To RAIN, v. u. [nenian, Saxon; regenen, Dutch.] 
1. To fall in drops from the clouds. 
Like a low-hung cloud, it rains ſo faſt, Ty > 
That all at once it falls. Dryden's Knight . 
The wind is ſouth-weſt, and the weather Jowring, and _ * 
rains 
2. To fall as rain. 1 
The eye marvelleth at the whiteneſs thereof, and the be 
aſtoniſhed at the raining of it. Ecclu, li., 
hey ſat them down to weep z nor only tears 
Rain'd at their eyes, but high winds roſe within. 
3. L Rains, The water falls from the clouds. 
, That which ſerves for gain, 
And follows but for our 
Will pack when ir begins to rain, tame 
And loves thas in the Genin Shakeſpeare' King? 
To Rain. v. a. To pour down as rain. 
It rain'd down fortune, 3 on your , 
Rain ſacrificial whiſp'rings in his ear, Þ 
Make ſacred even his ſirtop. ey, . s Timon of Att 
Iſrael here had famiſh'd, had not God n 
Rain d from heav'n manna. Milton Ts 4 Al 
Rain, #./. [nen, Saxon.] The moiſture that 
from the clouds. 
When ſhall we three meet again, Shateh 
In thunder, lightning, or in rain ? 


ted 
With ſtrange rainy, hails, and ſhowers were I : 


* 


n 
1 25 0 8. 


Shal- 


RAI 


The loſt clouds pour 
nto the ſea an uſeleſs ſhow'r, 

And the vext failors curſe the rain, | 
For which poor farmers pray'd in vain. Waller. 
Rain is water by the heat of the ſun divided into very ſmall parts 
iſcending in che air, till encountering the cold, it be condenſed 
into clouds, and deſcends in drops. | Ray. 
BOW. 2. J. [rain and bow.] The iris; the ſe- 
micirele of various colours Which appears in ſhowery 

7. | 

— of the water in a moſt cunning manner, makes a 
:nboxwy not more pleaſant to the eye than to the mind, ſo ſenſibly 
" ſee the proof of the heavenly iris. Sidney. 
1 To add another hue unto the rainbow, Shakeſpeare. 
The rainbow is drawn like: a nymph with large wings diſpread in 
form of a ſemicircle, the feathers of ſundry colours. Peacham. 


J 


They could not be ignorant of the promiſe of God never to | 


drown the world, and the rainbow before their eyes to put them in 
mind of it | | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
This rainbow never appears but where it rains in the ſun-ſhine, 
and may be made artificially by ſpouting up water, which may 
break. aloft, and ſcatter into drops, and fall down like rain; for the 
ſun, ſhining vpon theſe drops, certainly cauſes the bow to appear to 
a ſpectator ſtanding in a true poſition to the rain and ſun: this bow is 
made by refraction of the ſun's light in drops of falling rain. Newton, 
The dome's . e reflects the mingled blaze, 


And forms a rain of alternate rays. Pope. 
Gay rainbow filks her mellow charms infold, 
And nought of Lyce but herſelf is old, Youngs 


RatrnDBER. #./. [Phanap, Saxon; rangifer, Latin] 
A deer with large horns, which, in the northern re- 
gions, draws ſledges through the ſnow. | 


Rür'uixESS. 1. J. [from rainy.] The ſtate of bein 
ſnowery. | | | 


Ratn-WATER. #. J. ee. and water.) Water not 
taken from ſprings, but falling from the clouds. 
Court holy water in a dry houſe, is better than the rainwater 


out o doors. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
We took diſtilled rain · xvater. Boyle. 


Rain- vater is to be preferred before ſpring- water. Mortimer. 
Rainy. adj, [from rain.] Showery ; wet. 
Our gayneſs and our gilt are all beſmireh'd, 
With rainy marching in the painful field. Shakeſp. Henry V. 
A continual dropping in a very rainy day, and a contentious 
woman, are all e. F 
4% RAISE. v. a. [re/a, Swediſh ; reiſer, Daniſh. ] 
1. To lift; to heave, 
The elders went to raiſe him up from the earth. 
Buch a bulk as no twelve bards could raiſe 
Twelve ſtary'ling bards of theſe degen' rate days. 
2. To ſet upright: as, he raiſed a maſt. 
4, To erect; to build up. | 
Take his carcaſe down from the tree, caſt it at the entering of 
the gate, and raiſe thereon a heap of ſtones. =  Jeſpuaz vill. 
Jo exalt to a ſtate more great or illuſtrious. 
Counſellors may manage affairs, which nevertheleſs are far from 


2 Sams xii. 


Pope. 


the ability to raiſe and amplify an eſtate. Bacon. 
Thou fo pleas'd, ; 
Canſt raiſe thy creature to what height thou wilt | 
Of union. Milton, 


3. To amplify z to enlarge. 
That eyeleſs head of thine was firſt fram'd fleſh, \ 
To raiſe my fortunes. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
b. To increaſe. in current value. | 
The plate pieces of eight were raiſed three-pence in the piece. 
Temple's Miſcellanies, 
1. To elevate ; to exalt, 
| The Perſians gazing on the ſun, 
Admir'd how high *twws plac'd, how bright it ſhone; 
But as his pow'r was known, their thoughts were rais'd, 
And ſoon they worſhipp'd what at firſt they prais'd. 
8. To advance; to promote; to prefer, 
This gentleman came to be 8 to great titles. 
9. Toexcite z to put in action. 
He raiſetb the ſtormy wind. Pſalm, cvii. 28. 
He might taint | 
Th' animal ſpirits, that from pure blood ariſe, | 
Thenee raiſe diſtemper'd thoughts. Z Milton. 
Gods encountering gods, Jove encouraging them with his thun- 
ders, and Neptune raiſing his tempeſts. g Pope. 
to. To excite to war or tumult; to ſtir up. | 
He firſt rais'd head againſt uſurping Richard. Shakeſpeare. 
They neither found me in the temple diſputing with any man, 
reither raiſing up the people. Acis, xxiv. 12+ 
ZEneas then employs his pains 
In parts remote to raiſe the 'Cuſcan ſwains. 
it, To rouſe ; to ſtir up. 
They ſhall not awake, nor be raiſed out of their ſleeps 
2, To give beginning to: as, he raiſed the family. 
1j. To bring into being. | | 8 
One hath ventur'd from the deep to rai; 5 | 
New troubles. ty: Milton. 
God vouchſafes to raiſe another world 
From him. | Milton. 
14. To call into view from the ſtate of ſeparate ſpirits. 
The ſpirits of the deceaſed, by certain ſpells and infernal ſacri- 
bees, were raiſed, 5  Sandys's Journey · 
Ideſe are ſpectres the underſtanding raiſes to itſelf, to flatter 
ts own lazineſs. Locke. 
1j. To bring from death to life. 
| He was delivered for our offences, and raiſed again for our juſti- 
cation, 7 Romans, iv +25, 
It is ſown in diſhonour, it is raiſed in glory; it is ſown in weak 
dels, it is raiſed in power. 1 Corinthians, xv. 23. 
tv. To occaſion ; to begin. 
Raiſe not a falſe report. Exodus, xxiiie 1» 
The common ferryman of Egypt, that wafted over the dead 
es from Memphis, was made by the Greeks to be the ferryman 


Clarendon, 


Dryden. 


ei hell, and ſolemn ſtories raiſed after him. Brown. 
Wantonneſs and pride „„ 
Raiſe out of friendſhip hoſtile deeds in peace. Million. 


. To ſet up; to utter loudly. ; 
All gaze, and all admire, and raiſe a ſhouting ſound. Dryd. 
Soon as the prince appears, they raiſe a cry. 


Dryden. 
8. To collect; to obtain a certain ſum. 
Britain, once deſpis'd, can raiſe 
As ample ſums, as Rome in Cæſar's days. Arbuthnot. 
I ſhould not thus be bound, . | 
If had means, and could but rajſe five pound. Gay. 
9. To collect; to aſſemble; to levy. | 
He out of ſmalleſt things could without end 
Have rait inceſſant armies. _ 


Milton. 

20. To give rife to. Ez 
woes Higher argument 

emains, ſufficient of itſelf to raiſe 


5 wo name, unleſs years damp my wing. rom. 


. * © procure to be bred or propagated : 23, he raiſed 


11 77 he rai/ed wheat where none grew before. | 


: 19 raiſe is, in all its ſenſes, to elevate from low to 


, 


et . 


Proverbs, xxvile 15. 


Prior. 


Job. 


8h, from mean ta illuſtrious, from obſcure to faq 


R AE 


mous, or to do ſomething that may be by an eaſy | 


figure referred to local elevation. 


23. . A Ra1ss paſte, To form paſte into pies without 
a 


1 
Miſs Liddy can dance a jig, and raiſe paſte. 
Rar'sER. . / [from rai/e.] He that raiſes, 
And drinke the dark.deepe water of the ſpring, 
Bright Arethuſa, the moſt nouriſhing 
Raiſer of heards. | Chapman. 
Then ſhall ſtand up in his eſtate a raiſer of taxes, Daniel, xi. 
They that are the firſt raiſers of their houſes, are moſt indulgent 
towards their children. Baton. 
He that boaſts of his anceſtors, the founders and raiſers of a 
family, doth confeſs that he hath leſs virtue. Taylor. 
Raiſer of human kind! by nature caſt, 
| Themſon's Autumn. 


| Naked and helpleſs 
Rar'sin, n. /, rr Latin; rain, French. 
uit of the vine ſuffered to remain on 


Spetrator. 


Raiſins are the e tree 


till perfectly ripened, and then dried: grapes of every kind, pre- | 


ſerved in this manner, are called raiſins, but thoſe dried in the ſun 
are much ſweeter and pleaſanter than thoſe dried in ovens ; they 
are called jar raiſins, from their being imported in earthen jars. 

; Hill's Materia Medica. 
Dried grapes or raiſins, boiled in a convenient proportion of 
water, make a ſweet liquor, which being betimes diſtilled, affords 


an oil and ſpirit much like the raiſins themſelves. Boyle. 
RAKE. n. /. [raftrum, Latin; pace, Saxon; racche, 
Dutch. ] | 


1. An inſtrument with teeth, by which the ground is 
divided, or light bodies are gathered up. 
At Midfummer down with the brembles and brakes, 
And after abroad with thy forkes, and thy rakes. 
O that thy bounteous deity wou'd pleaſe 
To guide my rake upon the chinking ſound 
Of ſome vaſt treaſure hidden under ground. ryden. 
He examines his face in the ſtream, combs his rueful locks with 
a rake. 3 Garth, 
2. [ Racaille, French, the low rabble ; or retel, Dutch, 
a worthleſs cur dog.] A looſe, diſorderly, vicious, 
wild, gay, thoughtleſs fellow; a man addicted to 
_ pleaſure, | 
The next came with her ſon, who was the greateſt rake in the 
place, but ſo much the mother's darling, that ſhe left her huſband 
for the ſake of this graceleſs youth. Addiſon, 
Rakes hate ſober grave gentlewomen. Arbutbnot. 
Men, ſome to bus neſs, ſome to pleaſure take, 
But ev'ry woman is at heart a rake. 
The fire ſaw ſmiling his own virtues wake; 
The mother begg'd the bleſſing of a rake. Pope. 
To dance at publick places, that fops and rakes might admire 
the fineneſs of her ſhape, and the beauty of her motions, 
To RAKE, v. a. [from the noun. ] | 
1. To gather with a rake. 
Mow barlie, and rake it, and ſet it on cocks. 
Harrows iron teeth ſhall every where 
Rake helmets up. May's Virgil's Georgicks. 
If it be ſuch a precious jewel as the world takes it for, yet they 
are forced to rale it out of dinghills; and accordingly the apoſtle 


Tuer. 


P ope. 


Tuſſer. 


| gives it a value ſuitable to its extract. South, 
2, To clear With a rake. | 
As they rake the green appearing ground, 
The ruſſet hay-cock riſes. > Thomſon. 


3. To draw together by violence. | I 
An eager deſire to rake together whatſoever might prejudice or 
any way hinder the credit of apocryphal books, hath cauſed the 


Lato. 


collectors pen ſo to run as it were on Wheels, that the mind, which 


ſhould guide it, had no leiſure to think. Hooker, 
What piles of wealth hath he accumulated !' 
How, i' th' name of thrift, | 
Does he rake this together Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
| A ſport more formidable 
Had rab'd together village rabble. Hudibras. 


III-gotten goods are ſquandered away with as little conſcience as 
they were raked together. L Eftrange. 
4. To ſcour; to ſearch with eager and vehement dili- 
gence. 0 


The ſtateſman rakes the town to find a plot. Swift. 


ift 
8. To ow together and cover. To rake the fire is 


' ſtill uſe | 
1 Here l' chi ſands 

Thee I'll rake up, the poſt unſanRified 

Of murth'rous lechers. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
The blazing wood may to the eye ſeem great, 

But 'tis the fire rak'd up that has the heat, 

And keeps it long. | 
To Raks. v. 2. | 


1. To ſearch; to grope. It has always an idea of 
coarſeneſs or noiſomeneſs. | 


| Sucklings 


If you hide the crown 


LY 


Ev'n in your hearts, there will he rake for it, Shakeſpeare. | 
It is as offenſive, as to rake into a dunghill. South, 

Another finds the way to dye in grain; | 

Or for the golden ore in rivers rakes, bet? 

Then melts the maſs. | Dryden's Perfius. 


One is for yakin 
never to be revived, but when ſound or fgniſicancy is wanting. 
| * Dryden. 
After having made eſſays into it, as they do for coal in England, 
they rake into the moſt promiſing parts. Addiſon. 
2. To paſs with violence. | To 
When Pas hand reached him to take, 
The fox on knees and elbows tumbled down: 
Pas could not ſtay, but over him did rake, 


in Chaucer for antiquated words, which are 


And crown'd the earth with his firſt touching crown. Sidney. 


The Relgians tack upon our rer, 
And raking chaſe- guns through our ſterns they ſend. Dryden. 
RAKER. n. J. [from rate.] One that rakes. 


RA'KEHELL. . / [Of this word the etymology is 


doubtful; as it is now written, it is apparently de- 


rived from rake and hell, and may aptly repreſent a 
wretch whoſe life is paſſed in places of lewdneſs and 
wickedneſs : Skinner derives it from racaille, French, 
the rabble; Junius, from relel, Dutch, a mongrel 
dog.] Awild, worthleſs, diſſolute, debauched, ſorry 
fellow. . 

Out of the frie of theſe rakebel! horſe-boys, growing up in knavery 
and villany, are their kern ſupplied, Spenſer. 

The king, when he heard of Perkins's fiege of Exeter, ſald in 
ſport, that the king of ratebelli was landed in the Weſt, and that 
he hoped now to ſee him. | Bacon. 

A rakebell of the town, whoſe character is ſet off with exceſſive 
prodigality, prophaneneſs, intemperance, and luſt, is rewarded with 
a lady of great fortune to repair his qwny Which his vices had al- 
moſt ruined. 4 Swift. 


| F 
| RA'KEHELLY. adj. [from rakebell.] Wild; diſſolute. 


I ſcorn the rakebelly rout of our ragged rhimers, which without 
learning boaſt, without judgment jangle, and without reaſon rage 
and foam. Spenſer's Paſlorals. 
N.).c breaking of windows or glaſſes for ſpight, 4 
And ſpoiling the goods for a rakebelly prank. Ben Tonſon« 


nien. adj,-[from roke.] . Looſe ; . 


Ra'MBLE, 6+ 
| gular excurſion 


To RA'LLY. v. n. 


RAUTTIeA' TON. . . [ramification, French; from 


— 


R A M 
There ſeldom can be peculiarity in the love of a roliſb hearts 
e 


To RA'LLY. v. a. . French. 1 
1. To put diſordered or diſperſed forces into order. 
With rallied arms to try what may be yet 
Regain'd in heav'n. b Mi 
Publick arguing ſerves to whet the wits of hereticks, and 
ſhewing weak parts of their doctrines, prompts them to rally 
their ſophiſtry to fortify them with fallacy. Decay of Piety. 
Luther deters men from ſolitarineſs ; but he does not mean from 
a ſober ſolitude, that ra/lies our ſcattered ſtrengths, and prepares us 
againſt any new encounters from without, Atterbury. 
2. [Railler, French.) To treat with flight contempt ; 
to treat with ſatirical merriment. 
Honeycomb has not lived a month, for theſe forty years, out- 
of the ſmoke of London, and rallies me upon a country life. 
| | ' Addiſon's Spechator. 
If after the reading of this letter, you find yourſelf in a humour 
rather to rally and ridicule, than to comfort me, I deſire you would 
throw it into the fire. ; , Addiſon. 
Strephon had long confeſs'd his am'rous pain, 
Which gay Corinna rally'd with diſdain. 


Gays 
1. To come together in a hurry, 2 
If God ſhould ſhew this perverſe man a new heaven and a new 


earth, ſpringing out of nothing, he might ſay, that innumerable parts , 


of matter chanced juſt then to rally together, and to form them- 
ſelves into this new world. 


: Tillotſon» 
2. To come again into order, 
| The Grecians rally, and their pow'rs unite ; 
With fury charge us. 182 Dryden: m. 
To exerciſe ſatirical merriment. 
au. 1. J. [nam, Saxon; ram, Dutch.] 
1. A male ſheep; in ſome provinces, a tup. 
The ewes, being rank, turned to the rams. Shakeſpeares 
An old ſheep-whiſtling rogue, a ram tender. Shakeſpeare. 
Much' like a growne bel-weather, or feltred ram he 
; ſhews, Chapman. 
You may draw the bones of a ram's head hung with ſtrings of 
beads und ribbands. Peacham on Drawing. 
A ram their off ring, and a ram their meat. Dryden. 
2. Aries, the vernal ſign. | 
| The ram having paſs'd the ſea, ſerenely ſhines, 
And leads the year. Creech's Manilint, 


3. An inſtrument with an iron head ta batter walls. 


Let not the piece of virtue, 
Which is ſet as the cement of our love, 
To keep it builded, be the rom to batter : 
Ihe fortreſs of it. | Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra, 
Judas calling upon the Lord, who without any rams or engines 
of war did caſt down Jericho, gave a fierce aſſault aguinſt the walls. 
2 Mac. xil. 15. 
To Ram. v. a. [from the noun, | 
1. To drive with violence, as with a battering ram, 
Ram thou thy faithful tidings in mine ears, | 
That long time have been barren. Shakeſpeare. 
Haying no artillery nor engines, and finding that he could do no 
good by ramming with logs of timber, he ſet one of the gates on 
fire. Bacen't Henry VII. 
The charge with bullet, or paper wet and hard ſtopped, or 
with powder alone rammed in hard, maketh no great difference in 
the loudneſs of the report. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Here many p6or people roll in vaſt balls of ſnow, which they 
ram together, and cover from the ſun-ſhine. Addiſons 
2. To fill with any thing driven hard together. | 
As when that deviliſh iron engine wrought 
In deepeſt hell, and fram'd by furies ſkill, 
Wich windy nitre and quick ſulphur fraught, 
And ramm'd with bullet round ordain'd to Kill. 
He that proves the king, 
To him will we prove loyal; till that time, | 
Have we ramm'd up our gates againſt the world. Shakeſpeare. 
They mined the walls, laid the powder, and rammed the mouth, 
. but the citizens made a countermine. Hayward. 
This into hollow engines, long and round, 
Thick ramm'd, at th' other bore with touch of fire 
Dilated and infuriate, ſhall ſend forth | 
Such implements of miſchief, as ſhall daſh 
To pieces. | = 4 Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
A ditch drawn between two parallel furrows, was filled with ſome 
ſound materials, and rammed to makethe foundation ſolid. Arbuth. 


Spenſer 


| Ra'MAGB. . J. [from ramus, Lat.] Branches of trees. 


To RA'MAGE, v. a. 


To RA'MBLE. v. u. 3 to rove looſely 


in luſt; ranb, Swediſh, to rove.] To rove looſely 
and irregularly; to wander. | 


Shame contracts the ſpirits, fixes the ramblings of fancy, and 
gathers the man into himſelf. | Sonth. 
He that is at liberty to ramble in perfect darkneſs, what is his 
\ liberty better than if driven up and down as a bubble by the wind ? 
Lockes 
Chapman has taken advantage of an immeaſurable length of 
verſe, notwithſtanding which, there is ſcarce any paraphraſe. ſo 
looſe and rambling as his. | Pepe. 
Never aſk leave. to go abroad, for you will be thought an idle 
rambling fellow.  _Swift's Direftions to Footmen. 
O'er his ample ſides the rambling ſprays = | 
Luxarlant ſhoot, 


See To RumMacs. 


Thonſon's Spring. 
[from the verb.] Wandering ; irre- 


This conceit puts us upon the ramble up and down for relief, till 
very wearineſs brings us at laſt to ourſelves. L' Eftrange. 
Coming home after a ſhort Chriſtmas ramble, I found a letter 

upon my table. | Swifts 

She quits the narrow path of ſenſe | 

For a dear remble through impertinence, Swiſt's Miſcelluniet. 
Ra"MBLER. 2. J. [from * Rover; wanderer. 
Says the rambler, we muſt e'en beat it out. L'Eftrange. 
Ra"MBOOZE, n. J. A drink made of wine, ale, eggs, 

Ra"MBUSE. and ſugar in the winter time ; or of 


wine, milk, ſugar, and roſewater in the ſummer 


time, | | Baily, 
Ra"MEKIN., | n. J. Fer Er.) In cookery, 
RAMEQUINS, ſmall ſlices of bread covered with a 
farce of cheeſe and eggs, Bailey. 

Ra"MENTS. 2. /. [ramenta, Lat.] Scrapings; ſhavings. 
| : ic. 


rae 
mus, Latin. ] | 

1. Diviſion or ſeparation into branches; the act of 
branching out, bes F 


By continuation of prophane hiſtories or other monuments kept 


together, the genealogies and ramifications of ſome ſingle families to 
a vaſt extenſion may be . Hale. 


2. Small branches. 


As the blood and chyle paſs together through the ramifcatione of 
the pulmonary artery, they will be ill more.perfeQly mixed ; but 
_ If a pipe is divided into branches, and theſe again ſubdivided, t 
red and the white liquors, as they paſs through the ramifications, 
will be more Intimately mixed; the more ramifications, the mixture 
will be the more perfect.  Afrbuthnere . 


75 


D RAMUV. v. a. [ramifier, French; ramus and fa-| 
cio, Latin.) To ſeparate into branches. 

The mint, grown to have a pretty thick ſtalk, with the various 
and ramified roots, which it ſhot into the water, preſented a ſpec- 
tacle not unpleaſant to behold, : Boyle. 

Joalknmiry. v. n. lo be parted into branches. 

Aſparagus affects the urine with a fœtid ſmell, eſpecially if cut 
when they are white z when they are older, and begin to ramif) , 
they late this quality. . Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

RN ν,.Eê⅛ u. /. [from ram.] 55 
1. An inſtrument with which any thing is driven hard. 

The mailer bricklayer mult try the foundations with an jron 
crow and rammer, to fee whether the foundations are ſound, 

' Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 
2. The (tick with which the charge is forced into the 


un. 

A miner loading a gun ſuddenly, while he was ramming in a 
eartridge, the powder took fire, and ſhot the rammer out of his 
hand. ; Wiſeman's Surgery» 

Rami, adj, [from ran.] Strong ſcented. 
Ra'mous. adj. | from ramus, Latin. Branchy ; con- 
liſting of branches. f 

Which vaſt contraction and expanſion ſeems unintelligible, by 
ſeigning the particles of alt to be {pringy and ramous, or rolled up 
like hoops, or by any other means than a repulſive power. Nexvton- 

A ramony effloreſcence, of a tine white ſpar, found hanging from 
I eruſt of like ſpar, at the top of an old wrought cavern. Woodward, 


% RAMP, v. n. [ramper, French; rampare, Italian ; 
pempen, Saxon. 
1. Jo leap with violence. 
roam eng tarr, thelr bridles they would champ, 
And trampling the fine element, would fiercely ramp Spenſer. 
Out of the thickeſt "ge; 
A ramping lyon ruſhed ſuddenly, 
Wor KN nods after ſavage blood, Spenſer. 
They gape upon me with their mouth z as a ramping and roaring 
lion. Pjalm xxil. 13. 
Upon a bull, that deadly bellowed, 


* 


Two horrid lions rampt, and feiz'd, and tugg dl. Chapman. 
Sporting the lion ramp'd ; and in his paw 
Dandled the kid. a 7 Milton, 


2. lo climb as a plant, | 
Furniſhed with claſpers and tendrils, they catch hold of them, 
and fo a upon trees, they mount up to a great height, Ray. 

Rau. . /, [trom the verb.] Leap; ſpring. 

[le is vaulting variable ramps, 
In your delpight, upon your purſe. 
EE The bold Alcalonite 
Fled from his lion ramp, old warriors turn'd 
"Their plated backs under his heel. Milion's Agoniſbes. 

RamrAlllan. nf, A mean wretch, Not in ule, 

Away you tcullion, von rampat/an, you fuſtilarlan. Shakeſpeare. 

RA'MyANCY, . /. [from rampant.) Prevalence ; ex- 
uberance. 

Av they are come to this height and rampancy of vice, from the 
countenance of their betters, ſo they have took ſome Reps in the 
lune, that the extravagances of the young carry with them the 
approbation of the old. | ; South, 

Ra'mrant. a4), |rampent, French; from ramp.] 

1, Exuberant ; overgrowing reſtraint. | 

The foundation of this behaviour towards perſons ſet apart for the 

\ ſervice of God, can be nothing elſe but atheiſm z the growing 
rampant lin of the times, South, 

The ſeeds of death grow up, till, like rampant weeds, they chouk 
the tender flower of te. Car iſſa. 

2. In heraldry.] 5 

Rampant in when the lon Is reared up in the eſeuteheon, as it 
were ready to combate with his enemy. | Peacham. 

If a lion were the proper coat of Judah, yet were It not probable 
a on rampant, but couchant or dormant. Brown. 

be lion rampant ſhakes his brinded mane, Milton. 


To RA'mranrt, Yo a. [from the noun.] To fortify 
YoRamrinm, with ramparts. Not in uſe. 
det but thy foot 
_ Againſt our yampir'd gates, and they hall ope, © Shakeſpeare. 
The marge directed part of his forces to rampart the gutes and 
rulnous places of the walls, ayward. 


1 8 1. /. [rempart, French. ] 


+, The platform of the wal behind the parapet. 
2, The wall round fortified places, 
dhe folt it, when paſt preventing, like a river j no rampires being 
built again{t it, till already it have overflowed, Sitney, 
Vo have cut a Way for virtue, which our great men 
Held hut up, with all ramparts, for themielves, Ben 
Tie who endeavours to know his duty, and praftiſes what he 
knows, has the equity of God to ſtand as a mighty wall or rampart 
between him and damnation for any infirmities, Seuth. 
ho ton of Thetſe, rarplre of our hoſt, 
ly worth our care to keep, 
he "Frojans rewnd the place a rawpire eas, 
And palifides about the trenches plac'd, 
No ſtandards, from the hoſtile yFawparts torn, 
Can any future honours give ö 
a o the victorious monmch's name. P.. 
Ra wrions, #. /, [rapunulur, Lat.] A plant. Miller. 


Rampion by a plant, Whale tender roots are eaten in the (pring, 
like thuit of raifhes. Aloriimers Wufbandry.. 


Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 


Dryden. | 
Dryden. 


i 


RA MS0N8. , / [allizm urfinum te.]! An herb. 
| | Ainſworth. 

RAN, preterite of run, | 
he due example za through all the field, | 

Till heaps of brotaers were by brothers kind. Addiſon, 


Yo Ran M., | corrupted from wrench. ] To ſprain ; 
to injure with violent contortion. This is the pro- 
per ſenſe, but, in Dryden, it ſeems to be to rear, 

Againſt a thump his tulk the monſter grinds, 


And raw { his hips with one continu'd wound, en. 
Fmeticks ranch, and keen catharticks cout. * 


„eb. 
RA'NCID, %. 8 Latin.] Strong ſcented. 
The oil, with wh 


ch fAihes abound, otten turns waa 
heavy on the Qomach, and atteQts the very wat _ —— 
livell, : A dacbuot O40 Anette 
Retpstss, 1. /, [from rare; rancer, Latin,] 
Raxcifpiry, Strong ſcent, as of old oil. 
Rotes, of [from raxcear.) Malignant; ma- 
licious ; ſpiteful in the utmoſt degree, | 
do amd his eyen with rage and vast re. 
Beeavie 1 cannot 
Puck with French nods and apiſh courteſy, 
mot be bald a eee enemy Kere Richard 111. 
The mot powerful of thete wore Phariſees and Sadducees z of 
wWhoſe chief doectrines forne notice is taken by the evangeliſts, as well 
a+ of their ranowrens oppolition to the golpel of Chick. Wt. 
Ra'nCOhOVvatly. 8 rom yraweerens, | Malignantly. 
RA'NCOUR. % [raxcerxr, old French, 


Spenſer, 


1. Inveterate malignity z malice; ſtedlall implacabi- 


lity z fanding hate. 
ls beat of aer like canker to treats 


gu K. 
4 4 ao 


onſon. | 


RAN 


As two brave knights in woody fight 519 
With deadly rancour he enraged found. | aw. 
All the way that they fled for very rancour and deſpite; in their 
return, they utterly conſumed and waſted whatſoever they had before 
left unſpoiled. Spenſer*s State of Ireland. 

Rancour will out, proud prelate; in thy face 
I ſee thy fury. f Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 

It iſſues from the ranceur of a villain, 
A recreant and moſt degen'rate traitor. Sbakeſp. Richard II. 
Such ambuſh 

Waited with helliſh rancour imminent. Milton. 
No authors draw upon themſelves more diſpleaſure, than thoſe 
who deal in political matters, which is juſtly incurred, conſidering 
that ſpirit of rancour and virulence, with which works of this 
nature abound, Addiſon's Freehold:y. 
Preſbyterians and their abettors, who can equally go to a church 
or conventicle, or ſuch who bear a perſonal rancour towards the 


elergy» Swift. 
2. Virulence; corruption. 
| For Banquo's iflye, Duncan have I murther'd; 
Put rancour in the veſſel of my peace 
Only for them. Shakeſpeare's Machetb. 


RAND. 3. J. [rand, Dutch.) Border; team: as, the 
rand , a woman's ſhoe. | . 
RA“ DOM. #. /, [randon, French.) Want of direc- 
non; want of rule or method; chance; hazard; 
roving motion. s 
For, not to ſpeake 
At needy random q) but my breath to breake 


Fond love his darts at random throws, 
And nothing ſprings from what he ſows. 


which the miſſive is to mount by, if we will have it go to its tur- 
theſt random, muſt be the half of a right one; and the figure of the 
miſlive muſt be ſuch, as may give ſcope to the air to bear it. Diyby. 
In the days of old the birds lived at Tandem in a lawlels ſtate of 
anarchy ; but in time thay moved for the ſetting up of a king. 
| I. Eſirange's Fables. 
Who could govern the dependence of one event upon another, if 
that event happened at random, and was not caſt Into a certain rela- 
tion to ſome foregoing purpoſe to direct? South's Sermons» 


can; and another, when we make a fine thing at random, and per- 
ſuado the next vain creature that 'tis his own likeneſs, Pope. 


reQion, 
Virtue borrow'd but the arms of chance, 
And ftruck a randem blow; 'twas fortune's work, 
And fortune take the praiſe. Dryden. 


Ra'wrorck. x. /. The ring of a gun next the touch- 


RANG. preterite of ring. 5 
Complaints were ſent continually up to Rome, and rang all over 
the empire. Grew's Coſmol. 


To RANGE. v. a. [ranger, French ;, rhenge, Welſh.] 
1. To place in order; to put in ranks. 
Maccabeus ranged his army by bands, and. went againſt Timo- 


theus. 2 Mac. xii» 20. 
He ſaw not the marquis till the battle was ranged. Clarendon. 
Somewhat rals'd 
| BY falſe preſumptuous hope, the ranged pow'rs 
band, and wand'ring each his ſeveral way 
Purſues. Milton. 


Men, trom the . they find united in chem, and wherein 
they obſerve ſeveral individuals to agree, range them Into forts for 
the convinlence of comprehenſive ſigns. Locke. 
A certain form and order, in which we have long accuſtomed 
our ſelves to range our ideasy may be beſt for us now, though not 
originally beſt in itſelf, * Watts. 
2. 'I'o rove over. | | 
| To, the copſe thy leſſer ſpaniel take, 
Teach him to range the ditch and force the brake. he 
To RANGE. v. u. 
1. To rove at large, 
Cweſar's ſpirit ranging for vevenge, 
With Ate by his fide come hot from hel, 
Shall in theſe confines, with a monarch's voice, | 
Cry havock, and let (lip the dogs of war. Shakeſpeare. 
] ſaw him in the battle range about; 
And watch'd him, how he ſingled Clifford forth. Shakeſpeare. 
As à roaring lion and a ranging bear; fo is a wicked ruler over 
the poor people. Proverbs, xxvill. 15. 
Other animals unactive range, | 
And of their doings God takes no account. Milton. 
Thanks to my ſtars, I have not rang d about 
The wilds of life, ere 1 could find a friend. Addiſon. 
2. To be placed in order, to be ranked properly. 
Is better to be lowly born, 
And range with humble livers in content, 
Than to be perk'd up in a zliſt'ring grief, 
And wear a golden forrow. _ Shakeſprare's Henry VIII, 
That is the way to lay the city flat, 
To bring the roof to the foundation, 
And bury all which yet diſtinly ranger, 
In heaps of ruin. Shakeſpeare's Coriclanus. 
3. To ye in a particular direction. ; 
rect my courſe fo right, as with thy hand to ſhow, 
Which way the foreſts range, which way thy rivers flow. 
. ; Drayton. 
Rancs. . . [rangie, French; from the verb.] 
1% A rank; any thing placed in a line. 
ou fled 
From that great face of war, whoſe ſeveral ranges 
Frighted each other. Shatrſperre's Antony and Choparra, 
The light, which paſſed through its ſeveral interitices, painted 
ſo many ranges of colours, which were parallel and contiguous, and 
without any mixture of white. Newton. 
From ehi 
tains, that lie in the country of the Griſons, Addiſon. 
hose verge of barren mountains, by condenfing the vapours 
and producing rains, fountains, and rivers, give the very plains that 
fertility they boaſt of. Beniley's Sermons. 
2. A claſs; an order. 


The next arge of beings above him are the immaterial Intelll- 


3+ Excurſion 3 wandering. | 
He may take a range all the world over, and draw in all that wide 
Seutd's Sermons. 

4. Room for excurſion, Ty: | 


A man has not enough range of thought, to look out for any 
good which does not relate to his own intereſt. Add 

5 Compaſs taken in by any thing excurſive, extended, 
or ranked in order. 


The and c of Hammond' the whole 
Circle 2 my A Fell. 


In ſacred oath, Ulyſſes ſhall return. Chapman. 
Thy words at random argue inexperience, Milton. 
He lies at random careleſsly diffus'd, : 

With languiſh'd head unpropt, 

As one pait hope abandon'd. 


Miltone | 


Waller. | 
The ſtriker muſt be denſe, and in its beſt velocity: the angle, 


Tis one thing when a perſon of true merit Is drawn as like as we 


Rynvom. adj, Done by chance; roving without di- 


RANK. 3, %. [rang, French. 


Walke you have a full view of a huge range of moun- 


gonces, the next below him is the lenſible nature. Hale.) 


circumference of fin and vice; and center it In his own breaſt. | 


. 
. 


Far as creation's ample extend 
| [The ſcale of Galen ment pie'n desde, Fe | 


R AN 


| udge we by nature? habit can effacez | ah hol 
Affections? ſtill take a wider range, 
| 6. K of a ladder. 
The liturgy, practiſed in Englan | 
as the prologue to that deſign, and - 12 on Jealouſy, 
which ſhould ferve to mount over all Keel ly Shay er chat lader, 
7. A kitchen grate. 85 Glarenden, 
| It was a vault ybullt for great diſpence, 
With many ranges rear'd along the wall, 
And one great chimney. : 
The buttery muſt bevviſible, and we need for our / Spenſer, 
ſpacious and luminous kitchen, y Woton's 4, 4 mote 
| The implements of the kitchen are ſpits, rebitedure, 


ranges, cobirong. 
He was bid at his firſt coming to take al Remain, 
the cinders, _ . Ee =_— Feen 
8. A bolting ſieve to ſift meal. Br. 
|Ra'ncrs. . J. [from range.] Iv a, 


1. One that ranges; a rover; a robber. 
They walk not widely, as they were woont, 
3 fear ad raungers the great hoont, 
ut privily prolling to and fro. Seen ; 
r* lays the ranger, here's neither 8 . 
1 got by ſtaying. \ 
3. 4 dog that beats the ground, © Efravge, 
t your obſequious raxger ſearch 
Nor will the roving ſpy direct in vain, 
| But numerous coveys gratify thy pain. - 
3. An officer who tends the 


Gay's Rural 0 
| | \ rap of a foreſt, 
Their father Tyrrheus did his fodder bring, 
| Tyrrheus chief ranger to the Latian king, 
RANK. adj. [nanc, Saxen.] 
1. High growing; ſtrong ; luturiant; 
| Down with the grafle, 
That groweth in ſhadow ſo rande and ſo Nouts 7 
Is not thilk ſame goteheard proud, or 
That fits in yonder bank, WY 
Whoſe ſtraying heard themſelfe ſhrowde 
Emong the buſhes rank ? 3 
Who would be out, being before his beloved miltrefs Perſe, 
| — That ſhould you, if 1 were your miſtreſs, ot 1 ſhould think 
my honeſty ranker than my wit. | Shak} a 
Inn which diſguiſe, ET * 
| While other jeſts are ſomething rank on foot; 
Her _ . commanded her to lip 
Away with Slender. Shakeſpeare's Merry Wines of 
Team laſtly thither 222 water * ſo 9 
As though ſhe would contend with Sabryn. Drayton 
Hemp moſt hugely rank. | Drayte, 
Seven ears came up 7 5 one ſtalk, rank and gbod, 2 
They fancy that the difference lies in the manher of appulſe one 
being made by a fuller or ranler appulſe than the other. J, 
| The moſt plentiful ſeaſon, that gives birth to the fineſt flowers, 
produces alſo the rankeft weeds. Alla. 
2. Fruitful ; bearing ſtrong plants. | 
| Seven thouſand broad-tail'd ſheep graz'd on his downs j 
Three thouſand camels his rant paſtures fed, Sondyr, 
Where land is rank, tis not good to ſow wheat after a fallow, 
| ; : Mortimer": Huſbandry, 
3+ [Rancidus, Latin.) Strong ſcented ; rancid, 
Kean ſmelling rue, and cummin good for eyes. Sperſer, 
In their thick breaths, 
Rank of groſs diet, ſhall we be enclouded, 
And forc'd to drink theif vapour, Shakeſpeare's Cymbcline, 
The ewes, being rank, 
In the end of Autumn turned to the rams. Shakeſpeart, 
The drying marſhes ſuch a ſtench convey, 
: Addiſon. 
Swift's Miſcel/anies, 


/ D ryden, 


1 
. 


1 


— 


Such the rank ſteams of reeking Albula. 
Hircina, rank with ſweat, preſumes 
To cenſure Phillis for perfumes. 
4. High taſted ; ſtrong in quality. 
Such animals as feed upon fleſh, becauſe ſuch kind of food is 
high and rank, qualify it; the one by ſwallowing the hair of the 
beaſts they prey upon, the other by devouring {ome part of the 
feathers of the birds they gorge themſelves with. Ray. 
ivers ſea fowl taſte rank of the fiſt on which they feed. Boyle 
Bizantium's hot-bed better ſery'd for uſe, 
The ſoil leſs ſtubborn, and more rank the juice. Harte, 


5. Rampant ; highgrown ; raiſed to a high degree. 
or you, moſt wicked Sir, whom to call brother 
Would infect my mouth, I do forgive g 
Thy rankeft faults. Shakeſpeare's Tapi. 
This Epiphanius cries out upon as rant idolatry, and the device 
of the devil, who always brought in idolatry under falr pretences, 
 Stilling fleet's Def. of Diſcourſe on Roman Idelatry. 
"Tis pride, rank pride, and haughtineſs of ſoul, » 
The Romans call it ſtoiciſm. Addiſon's Con. 
This power of the people in Athens, claimed as the undoubted 
| privilege of an Athenian born, was the ranks? encroachment and 
the groſleſt degeneracy from the form Solon left. Stoiſte 
6. Groſs; coarſe. | 
My wife's a hobby horſe, deſerves a name 
As rank as any flax wench, that puts to 
Before her troth- plight. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tait 
7. The iron of a plane is ſet rank, when its edge ſtands 
ſo. flat below the ſole of the plane, that in working it 


will take off a thick ſhaving. Moxon's Mech. Exerci/cs 


1. Line of men placed a- breaſt. | 
Fierce fiery warriours fight _ the clouds, 
In ranks, and ry Cs ang. ght form of war, 


Which drizzled blood upon the capitol. Shakſprart 
| I have ſeen the cannon, | 
When it hath blown his ans into the air. Sha kejpearts 
Is't not pity | 
That we, the ſons and children of this iſle, _ 1 
Fill up her enemies ranks ? Shakeſpeare's King 7 1 
His horſe-troupes, that the vantgard had, he firictly 

command, : 400 

To ride their horſes temperatley, to keepe their an 

Confuſion, Cham 


2. A row. . 
Weſt of this place down in the neighbour bottom, 
The rank of oſiers, by the murmuring ſtream, 8 
Left on your right hand brings you to the place. Shatopet 
A ſylvan ſcene, and as the rarks aſcend Inne. 
Shade above ſhade, a woody theatre. 
If ſhe walk, in even ranks they ſtand, Wall: 
Like ſome well-marſhall'd wy 8 band. 
He cou'd through ranks of ruin go, : 
With ſtorms above and rocks below. Dryder's * 
. Range of ſubordination. 1 
: That flate, or condition, by which tbe nature of any ny, 
advanced to the utmoſt perfection of which it is capable, Ach 4 
to Its rank and kind, is called the chief end or happineſs lim. 
thing. N 19 in the 
The wiſdom and goodneſs of the maker plainly appel. 
parts of this ſtupendous fabrick, and the ſeveral degrees — 
of 8 Gs 
. Claſs; order. . 
7 The 4 power of pr over private w=_ 5 
markable in velation to great ors, where all v8 qually jo 


vally con ok bleſſing n 


L 


ion. Net 


Pope, 


I 
7. 


. 


RAN 


: Nor rad nor ſex efcapes the general frown, | 
But ladies are ript up, and cits knock'd down. Murg. 
De ree of dignity, eminence, or excellence. | 
, Veg Her charms have made me man, her raviſh'd love 
In rank ſhall place me with the bleſs'd above. Dryden. 
Theſe all are virtues of a meaner rank, 
perfections that are plac'd in bones and nerves. Addiſon. 
fle found many of the chief rank and figure in pub- 
lick and private vicet. | * avenants 
:108's houſe, which in his conſulate was the in Rome, 


in thirty-five years was not in the hundredth rank. Arburhbnor, 
r high place: as, &e is a man 4. rank. 
- Ranks v. 4. [ranger, French; from the noun.] | 


ace a- breaſt. | 
bo bh po view ſtoad rank'd df ſeraphim another row, Milton. 
To range in any parycalar claſs. 1 
2. If ſour woe delights in e Ty 
And needly will be rank'd with other griefs 

Why follow'd not, when. ſhe ſaid Tybalt's dead, 
Thy father or thy mother ? Shakeſpeare. 
He was a mann | 
Of an unbounded ſtomach, ever ranking © 8 
Himſelf with princes. . Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Hereſy is ranked with idolatry and witchcraft, Decay of Pie. 
| have ranked this diverſion of chriſtian practice among the effects 
of our contentions» Decay of Tier. 
Poets were ranked in the claſs of philoſophers, and the ancients 
made uſe of them as preceptors in muſick and morality.” Broome. 


rrange methodically. 3 
þ _ is bY touching the ranking of dignities as well bay rim 


ne all things under general and ſpecial heads, renders the 

ul of « ey more eaſy to be found out, when we ſeek. 

in what rank of beings it lies. Watts's Logicks' 

(Rank. v. 1. To be ranged; to be placed, | 
Let that one article rank wi of | 

Shakeſpeare. 


- reſt; 
4 thereupon give me your daughter. 
"From — mountaineers, for publick good, 
Go rank in tribes, and quit the ſavage wood. | Tate. 
7 RNKLE. v. u. from rank.) To feſter to breed 
corruption; to be inflamed in body or min. 
As when two boars with rankling malice met, 
Their gory fides freſh bleeding fiercely fret. Spenſer, 
1 little ſmart did feel; th 
And now it __ es more, Sper > val 
d inwardly it feſtereth fore. enſer's Pa 1. 
5 That freſh bleeding wound Fen 
Whilome doth rankle in my riven breaſt. Spenſer. 
Beware of yonder dog; 
Look, when he fawns, he bites z and, when he bites, 
His venom tooth will ranble to the death. Sbake 
The ſtorm of his own 


e the fool confounds, 


And envy's ranking ſting th' imprudent wounds. =Sandys. 
Thou ſhalt feel, enrag'd with inward pains, - | 
The hydra's venom ranlling in thy veins, Addiſon. 

] have endur'd the rage of ſecret grief, 
A malady that burns and rankles inward. ' Rowe. 


xKLY. adv, [from rank.) Coarſely ; groſoly. 
is given out, that, ſleeping in my nn} 
A ſerpent ſtung me : ſo the whole ear o Denmark 
Is, by a forged proceſs of my death, | 
Rankly abus'd, Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Rineness, 1. J [from rank,] Exuberance ; ſuper- 
fuity of growth. 


kiſs profitable, whereby that which principally it ſhould feld, being 
either prevented in place, or defrauded of nouriſhment, faileth. 


Hogker 
Begin you to grow upon me; I will phyſick your rantugſt. 


| Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 
Among the crowd i” th' abbey, where a finger 
Could not be wedg'd in more; 1 am ſtifled _. 
With the mere rankneſs of their joy. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
We'll like a bated and retired flood, 
Leaving our rayon. gap irregular courſe, 
Stoop low within thoſe bounds we have o'erlook'd. Shakeſp. 
The crane's pride is in the rankneſs of her wing. L'Eftrange. 
He the ſtubbora ſoil manur'd, | 
Wich rules of huſbandry the rankngſs cur d; | | 
Tam'd us to manners. Dryden. 


Maxx. 2. /. The ſhrewmouſe, N 
The mus areneus, the ſhrewmouſe or ranny» Brown. 
NRansack. v. a. [nan, Saxon, and /ata, Swediſh, 
td ſearch for or ſeize. ] — 

1. To plunder; to pillage. 

| A covetous ſpirit, 

Warily awaited day and night, 

From other covetous fiends it to defend, 


Who it to rob and ran/ack did intend. Spenſer. 
Their vow is made to ranſack Troy. Shakeſpeare. 
Men by his ſuggeſtion taught, 
Ranſack'd the centre, and with impious hands 
Rifled the bowels of the earth. | Milton. 
The ranſach'd city, taken by our tolls, 
We left, and hither brought the golden ſpoils. Dryden. 


The ſpoils which they from ranſack'd houſes brought, 
And golden bowls from burning altars caught. Dryden 
„ To ſearch narrowly, 
| raxſack the ſeveral caverns, and ſearch into the ſtore-houſes of 
mer, to find out where that mighty maſs of water, which over- 
flowed the earth, is beſtowed. 
þ To violate; to deflower. 
With greedy force he gan the fort aſſail, 
Whereof he weened poſſeſſed ſoon to be, | 
7 And with rich ſpoil of ranſacked chaſtity. Spenſer. 
INSOME. n. J. [rangon, French.] Price paid for 
redemption from captivity or puniſhment. 


Ar liberty, Richard was hindered to 


Fre the third dawning light 

„the ſtars of morn ſhall ſee him riſe, 
he rax/om paid, which man from death redeems, 
in death for man. 
Has the prince loſt his army or Mis liberty ? 

Tell me what province they demand for ranſom. 
This as a ranſem Albemarle did pay, | 


ue the c 
5 Davies on reland. 


Return 


om captivity or puniſhment. 


: ow is't with Titus Lartius ? ; 
R TCondemning ſome to death and ſome to exile, | 
py In Wing him, or pitying, threatning the other. 3 
— em them from the grave, and tedeem them from de 
N : Hoſea, xiii. 14+ 


ritual. ene, 
2 r Who now ſhall rear you to the ſun, or rank ' 
Your tribes? Milton. 


It bringeth forth abundantly, through too much rankneſs, things | 


Weadward. 


By his captivity in Auſtria, and the heavy ranſom that he paid | 
veſt of | 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 
Denham. | 


fo all the glories of ſo great a life. | Dryden. |. 
* 0 ore that great myſtery of divine love, God's ſending his 
Son into this world to ſave finners, and to give his life a ranſom | 
them, would be noble exerciſe for the pens of the greateſt wits, 
Th' avenging pow'r 
Thus will perfiſt; relentleſs in his Ire, 
the fair ſſave be render'd to ber fire, 
TR ranſom tree reſtor'd to his abode, Dryden. 
tous. v. 4. [rengqrner, French.) To re- 


| He'll dying rife, and ifing with kim raiſe 5 
, His brethren, ranſom'd with his own dear life. ' Milt, 
Ra"ns0MBR. 2. J. [from ranſome.] One that redeems. 
* NSOMELESS. adj. [from ran/ome.) Free from ran - 

ome, ö , 
| | Ranſumeleſs here we ſet our priſoners free, Shakeſpeare, 
Up to his — fone and free Shak | 

ran $ . 

To Rant. v. . [randen, Dutch, to rave.] To rave 


in violent or high ſounding language e - 
portionable dignity of thought. 1 ** 
Look where my ranting hoſt of the garter comes ; there is either 
liquor in his pate, or money in his purſe, when he looks ſo merrily. 
Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
Nay, an thou'lt mouth, I'll rant as 1 as thou. Shakeſp. 
They have attacked me; ſome with piteous moans, others grin« 
ning and only ſhewing their teeth, others ranting and hectoring, 
others ſcolding and revlling. Stilling fleet. 
ANT, bs [from the verb.] Hi 
uage unſupported by dignity of 
6 Dryden Matei, to n — age, 
Was forc'd to let his judgment ſtoop to rage; 
To a wild audience he conform'd his voice, 
Comply'd to cuſtom, but not err'd through choice; 
Deem then the people's, not the writer's ſin, 
Almanſor's rage, and rants of Maximin. Granville, 
| This is a ftoical rant, without any foundation in the nature of 
man or reaſon of things,  Atterbury's Preface, 
RN TER. . J. {from rant.) A ranting fellow. | 
Ra"NTIPOLE. adj, [This word is wantonly formed from 
rant.) Wild; roving ; rakiſh. A low word. 
What, at years of diſcretion, and comport yourſelf at this rantipole, 
rate | Congreue's Way e 
#. To run about wildly. A 


R 
ught. 


To RATNTITOL ER. v. 
low word. | | 
The eldeſt was a termagant imperious weneh; the uſed to ranti- 


Pole about the houſe, pinch the children, Kick the ſervants, 'and' 
torture the cats and dogs. | . Arbuthnot.. 


RA NUL A. . /. 1 ö | 
' Ranula is a ſoft ſwelling, poſſeſſing the ſallvals under the tongue: 
it is made by congeſtion, and its progreſs filleth up the ſpace be- 

| tween the jaws, and maketh a tumour externally under the chin. 


Wifſeman's Surgery. 
Ranv'ncurvs. n. / Crowfoot. | 


Ronunculuſes excel all flowers in the richneſs of their colours : of 
Mortimer 


them there is a great variety, .. 


To Ray, v. n. [hnæppan, Saxon. 
1. To ſtrike wit G — * ſmart . 2 


— 


Knock me at this gate | 
And rap me well, or I'll knock your knave's pate. Sbaleſp. 
With one great peal they rap the door, 
Like footmen on a viſiting day. Prior. 


2. To RA out, To utter with haſty violence, 
He was provoked in the ſpirit of magiſtracy, upon diſcovering a 
judge, who rapped out a great oath at his footman. Addifen, 
To Rav. v. a. [from rapio extra /e, Latin.) 
1. To affect with rapture; to ſtrike with extaſy ; to 
hurry out of himſelf. 5 
Theſe are ſpeeches of men, not comforted with the hope of that 
they defire, but rapped with admiration at the view of enjoyed bliſs. 


| c4 : Hooker. 
Beholding the face of God, in admiration of ſo great excellency, 
they all adore him; and being rat with the love of his beauty, they 
cleave ny for ever unto him. N Hooker. 
: What thus raps you? are you well Shakeſpeare. 
The government I caſt upon my brother, 
W And to my ſtate grew ſtranger, being tranſported 
| - And rapt in ſecret ſtudies; 7 Shakeſpeare. 
; You're "oy in ſome work, ſome dedication” Shakeſpeare. 
f Circl'd me a | 
ö Wich all their welcomes, and as chearfully 
Diſpoſed their rape minds, as if there they ſaw | 
Their naturall countrie. Chapman. 
The rocks that did more high their forcheads raiſe 
To his rapt eye. fas Chapman, 


I'm rapt with joy to ſte my Marcia's tears. Addiſ. Cato. 
It is impoſſible duly to confider theſe . without being rapt 
into admiration of the infinite wiſdom of the divine archltect. Cheyne. 
Rapt into future times, the bard begun, | 
A virgin ſhall conceive, a virgin bear a ſon | 
Let heav'n ſeize it, all at once 'tis fir'd, 
Not touch'd, but rape ; not waken'd, but inſplr'd. 
2. To ſnatch away, 
He leaves the welkin way moſt beaten plain 
And rapt with whirling wheels, inflames the ſeyen, 
With fire not made to burn, but fairly for to ſhyne. 
Underneath a bright ſea flow'd h 
Of jaſper, or of liquid pearl, whereon 
Who after came from earth, e 
Wafted by angels, or flew o'er the 
Rapt in a chariot drawn by fiery ſtecds. 
tanding on earth, not rapt above the pole. 
3. To ſeize by violence. 
Adult'rous Jour, the king of Mambrant, rap'd 
Fair Joſian his dear love. 
4. To exchange; to truck. A low word. 
To Rar and rend. [more properly rap and ran; hæpan, 
Saxon, to bind, and rana, Iſlandick, to plunder, ] 
To ſeize by violence. | 
Their huſbands robb'd, and made hard ſhifts 
T' adminiſter unto their gifts 
All they could rap and rend and pilfer, . 
To ſcraps and ends of gold and ſiver. ; 
Ray. . /. [from the verb.] A quick ſmart blow, 
How comeſt thou to go with thy arm tied up ? has old Lewis 
given thee a rap over thy fingers ends ? Arbuthnot. 


RAPA'CIOUS. 2%. [rapace, French; rapax, Latin.] 
Given to plunder ; ſeizing by violence. 


Pope. 
Pope. 


Spenſer 


Well may thy Lord, appeas'd, 

Redecm thee quite from death's rapacious claim. Milton. 
Shall this prise, ; 

Soon heighten'd by the diamond's circling rays, 

On that rapacious hand for ever blare ? Pope. 


by violent robbery. x , 

Raya'ciousnsss. 2. J [from rapacious.] The qua- 

lity of being rapacious. ; 

Ra apo 5 4 [rafacit#, French ; rapacitas, from 
rapax, Latin. 
of plunder ; ravenouſneſs. ö 

Any of theſe, without regarding the pains of churchmen, grudge 
them thoſe ſmall remains of ancient piety, which the rapacity of 
| ſome ages has ſcarce left to the church. : Spratt. 

Raye; . /. [rapt, French; 2 Latin.] 

defloration of chaſbty. 

You are both decypher'd 

For villains mark d with rape. 


i ſeize my own, * | 
My e V Saler Titur Andronicus, 


1, Violent 


h ſounding lan- 


Milten. | 
Milton. : 


Drayton. | 


Hudibras. | 


RArA uss v. adv. [from rapacions.]- By, rapine ; 


Addictedneſi to plunder; exerciſe | 


Shaheſp. Titur Andronic us. þ 


4 


the Werld.. ; 


| 


3 


} 


| 


N 


a 


; 


0 
i 


{ 
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; i i ing of force 
The parliament conceived, that the obtaining of women by 
; into — bowſoe ver afterwards afſent might follow þy allure- 


| 


* 


=... 
mints, was but B rape drawn forth Id length, Beclutt the Ur 


* 


force drew on all the reſt. Bacon's Henry VII. 
. Witneſs that night $1 95% wet | 
In Gibeah, when the hoſpitable door 12 2 
Expos'd a 8 to wy _ rapes . | » Milton 
Who not the rape er n of a god could ern. — | Drydeni 
M the Thel N a en tn 
And dire revenge of Philomela's rape, _ 2 
2. Privation 3 aQ of taking away. 6; as 
Pear grew after pear, | 
n time made never aps = 
Of any dainty there. Rc Chapman's Odyſſeys 
3. enn ſnatched away. ; 
ad widows by thee rifled, weep in vain, | 
And ruin'd Ros of rap poo oh en Sandy s. 
| Where now are all my hopes? oh tiever more "9 
Shall they'revive ! nor death her rapes reſtore! Sandyt. 
4+ The juice of grapes is drawn as well from the #ape; 
or whole grapes plucked from the cliſter, and wine 
poured upon them in a veſſel; as from a vat, where 
they are bruiſed. 1 56 Raj. 
5- A diviſion of the county of Suſſex anſweting to a 


hundred in other counties. TREE 
6. A plant, from the ſeed of which oil is expreſſed. 
* os adj. [rapide, French; rapidxi; Lat.] Quick; 
Witt. 3155 
Part ſhun the goal with rapid wheels, Milton. 
While you ſo ſmoothly turn and row! our ſphere, , + 
That rapid motion does but reſt appear. 9 
Rayr'piry, 5. % [rapidics, French; -rapiditar, from 
rapidus, Latin.) Celerity ; velocity; ſwiftneſs, 
Where the words are not monoſyllibles, we make them ſo by our 
rapidity of pronunciation, | Addiſon's Spetators 
Ra e1DLY. adv, [from rapid,] Swiftly z with quick 


motion, | 
Ra'P1DNB88, 1 [from rapid.] Celerity; ſwiftneſs. 
Ra'PIER. 2. J [rapiere, French; ſo called from « 
quickneſs of its motion.] A ſmall ſword uſed only 
in thruſting. | | 
Dyes naps 
ere it was my rapiers point. & re 
A ſoldier of far inferior 4 oy 2 a rapier or 
arms ſo expertly, as to be an overmatch for his adverſary, Pope. 


RAPIER-FI8H, m, /. $89 
The rapier-fiſþ, called 0 grows ſometimes to the length of 
1 level fram the ſnout of the fiſh, 


five yards ; the ſword, whle 
is here about a yard long, at the baſis four inches over, two-e 


and pointed exactiy like a rapier : he preys on fiſhes, Haying firſt 
* ſtabbed them with this by Fm N. 


„J. [rapina, Latin; rapine, French. 
1. The act of ple dena. | 3 88 1 . 
If the poverty of Scotland might, yet the plenty of England can- 
not, excuſe the envy and rapine of the church's rights. K. Charlis. 
The logick of 'a conquering ſword may filence, but convince it 
cannot z its —_ rather breeds averfion and Kdorreve e of that 
religion, whoſe firſt addreſs is in blood und rapines Devoy of Picty» 
2. Violence; force. | 55 
ES es Her leaft action overaw'd 
His malice, and with rapine ſweet bereay'd 
5 His fierceneſs of its fierce intent. | 
REA. #. %. [from'rap,] One who ſtrikes. 
Ra'prorT, n. /. [rappat, French.) Relation; fe- 
ference ; proportion. A word introduced by the in- 
novator, e. but not copied by others. . 
"Tis obvious what rapport there is between the conceptions and 
languages in every country, and how great a difference this muſt 
mike in the excellence of boobs. 1 Teſnples 
ToRarr, v. n. [This word is uſed by Ghapman for 
rap improperly, as appears from the participle, which 
from rapt would be not rape, but rapted.] To raviſn; 
to put in m ͤ HHH 
You may ſafe approve, _ 
How ſtrong in Inſtigapion to their love 
Their rapting tunes te. 
RayT. 3. J. [from rap. 
RA'PTURE. . 
1. Violent ſeizure. 2 
And thicke into our ſhip, he threw his flaſhi 
That 'gainſt a rocke, or flat, her keele, did daſh 
With headlong rapture. ' Chnpmans 
2. Ecſtaſy ; rantpiee? violence of any pleaſing paſ- 
ſion z enthuſiaſm ; uncommon heat of imagination. 
Could virtue be ſeen, it would beget love, and advance it not 
only into admiration, but rapture. . Holyday. 
Muſick, when thus 'applied, raiſes in the mind of the — 
great conceptions; it ſtrengthens devotion, and advances praiſe 
into rapture. | | of on's Speffaters 
You grow corre, that once with rapture writs Popes 
3+ Rapidity ; haſte, ; 
The watry throng, f 
Wave rowling after wave, where way found, 
If ſteep, with torrent rapture; if through plain 
Soft-ebbing; nor withitood them rock or hill. Hilton. 
Ra'eyTURED. adj. [from rapture.] Raviſhed 3; tranſs 
ported. A bad word. p 
He drew 
Such madning draughts of beauty to the ſoul, 
As for a while cancell'd his ratur d thought | 
With luxury, too daring Son ls Summers 
Ra'erurous,'adj. [from rapture.) Eeſtutick; tranſ- 
rting. 
Nor will he be able to forbear a rapturoue ackn t of the 
infinite widom and contrivance of the divine artificer. Blackmore» 
Are the pleaſures of it ſo 8 rapturous P is a man bound 


| Chapman's 0 165 ö | 
} A trance an ecſtaſy. 112 


4 


to look out ſharp to plague himſel Collier. 
RARE. adj. rr Latin; rare, French; in all the 
ſenſes but the laſt.] p 


1. Scarce z uncommon ; not frequent. a 
Live to be the ſhew and gaze o' th' time; 
We'll have thee, as our rarer monſters are, | 
Painted upon a pole. | Sbal Mare. 
2. Excellent; incomparable z valuable to a degree ſel» 
dom found, | 


jealouſy 
Is for a precious creature V., ſhe's rare, 
Muſt it be great; and as his perſon's 
Muſt it be violent. Shake, 
On which was the gods and giants 
Rare work, all fill d with terror and delight. 
Above the reſt I judge one beauty rart. 
3. Thinly ſcattered. 
he cattle in the Gelds and meadows green, 
Thoſe rare and ſolitary, theſe in flocks 
Paſturing at once, and in broad herds upſprung- Milton» 
Thin; ſubtle ; not denſe. . 
They are of ſo tender and weak u nature, as they affect only 
ſuch a rare and attenuate ſubſtance, as the ſpirit of living creatures» 


1 acen Natura Hogs 
9 


4. 


bn 


a 


* 


, 


; Admits their ſteam, | ; Thom/on. 
7. RARNIVT Y. v. n. To become thin. | 
| © Earth rarefies to dew z expanded more, 
The tubtil dew In air begins to ſoar. ' Dryden's Tables. 


+, rarely fix, the hour of his rifings 


the leaſt oppoſition, to tranſmit the mignetick efluvia, and eafily 


g, Raw ; not fully ſubdued by the fire. This is often 


have the curloſity to peep at them, and nothing more. 


1. Seldom ;z not often ; not frequently, 


RAS 


e 
er or 5 throu , roug * , or * 9 
| hes — . 3 or fett, purſues his way. Milton, 
The denſe and bright light of the circle will obſcure the rare and 
weak light of theſe dark colours round about It, and render them 
almoſt inſenſible. „ 6-4 ' Newton's Optics, 
Bodies are much more rare and porbus than is commonly believed 4 
water le nineteen times lighter, und by conſequence nineteen time 
rarer than gold, and gold is ſo rare, as readily, and withou 


[ «and to let water paſs through it. 
to admit quickſilver into its pores, | _ pre 


pronounced rear, | 
New-lald eggs, with Bauels“ wo care, 
Turn'd by « gentle fire, and roaſted rare. Dryden. 
Ra'nuisnow. 2. / [This word is formed in imitation 
of the ad 6 way of pronouncing rare /how.] A 
ſhow carried in a box, 
The ſaſhlong of the town affect vs juſt like a (wg = 
apes 
; Of ravteſhows he ſung, and Punch's feats. Gays 
RAREFACTION, n. J (rareſt French ; from ra- 
$48 Extenſion of the parts of a body, that makes 
it take up more room than it did before ; contrary to 
condenſation. : 
'The _ within being rarefied, and by. rarefatFion reſolved into 
wind, will force up the ſmoak. otton's Arebitacture. 
When exhalations, ſhut up in the caverns of the earth by rare- 
f «tion or compreſſion, come to be ſtraltened, they ſtrive every way 
te ſet themſelves at liberty» Burnet, 
RA'RKFIADLE. 2%. [from rarg/y,] Admitting rare- 
faction. b 
Jo RARE FV. v. a. [rarefier, French; rarus and fa- 
cis, Latin 3 rarify were more proper] To make 
thin: contrary to condenſe, th 
To the hot equator crouding faſt, 
Where highly rarefied the yielding air 


RARELY, adp, [from rare.] 
His temperance In ſleep reſembled that of his meats ; mid-night 


being the uſual time of his going to reſt, and four or five, and yo 
"tle 


** 


Rarely they tie by virtue s ald, who lie 


Plung'd in the depth of helpleſs poverty. Dryden's Juvenal. | 
Vuaneſla jn her bloom, d 
Advanc'd Uke Atalanta's (tar, | | 
; | But rarely ſeen, and een from far. Sevift's Mſcellanies. 


2. Finely ; nicely ; accurately, This is now ſeldom 

uſed, but ironically, uh, 
How rarely does It meet with this time's guiſe, 

When man was will'd to love his enemies. 
RA"KENK88, u. / [from rare. ] . 
1. Uacommonneſe ; ſtate of happening ſeldom; infre- 
ueney. | | 

Ale is moſt In the ſales, arm- holes and ſides: the cauſe is 
the thinnels of the ſkin, joined with the rarenc/s of being touched 
there; for tickling is a light motion of the ſpirits, w ich the 
thinneſs of the {king the ſuddenneſs and rareng/s of touch, doth fur- 


Shakeſpeare 


ther. 1 55 Bacon. 
For the rarengſs and rare elfect of that petition, I'll inſert it as 
© preſented, FRAY . : Clarendon 
Of my heart I now a preſent make ; | 
| Accept It as when early frult we fend, | 
And let the uren the ſmall gift commend. * Dryden. 


2. Value ariſing from ſcarcity. 
| Roſes ſet In u pool, upported with ſome ſtay, is matter of rare+ 


%% and pleaſure, though of ſmall uſe. | Baton, 
Io worthleſt thingy, ' 
Virtue, art, beauty, fortune, now 1 ſee 15 

Rareneſv or uſe, not nature, value. brings. Donne, 


J. Thinnels ; tenuity, 
« Diſtance from each other 3 thinneſs. 
u. %. [rarite, French; raritas, Latin. ] 
1, Uncommonnels ; infrequency. | 
Far from being fond of any 2 r ity rarity, if 1 meet with 
any In s field which pleaſes me, 1 give it a place in my garden, 
Ipebbator. 


2. A thing valued for its ſcarcity, 
Sorrow would be a rarity moſt belov'd, ; 
If all could ſo become it, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
It would be a rarity worth the feeling, could any one ſhew us 
ſuch a thing as a perfectly reconciled enemy. South, 
| ſaw thiee rarities of different kinds, which pleaſed me more 
than any other ſhows of the place, Adiliſou. 
3. Thbinneſs ; ſubtlety : the contrary to denſty, 
Nodles, under the fame outward bulk, have a greater thinneſs 
and expanſion, or thinkneſk and (olidity, which terms, in Engliſh, 
dv not fignify fully thoſe differences of quantity; therefore 1 will 
dv it under the names of rarity and denfity, Diele. 
"This 1 do, not to draw any argument againſt them from the 
wniverſal reſt of accurately equal diffuſion of matter, but only that 
| may better demonfirate the great rarity and tenulty of their 
imaginary chavg, Bentley's Sermons. 


RA'SCAL. #./. [napeal, Saxon, a lean beaſt.] 
1. A mean fellow ; a ſcoundrel ; a ſorry wretch, 


For the r4/e4#? commons, leſt he cared, Spenſer, 
And when him lit the raſcal routs appal, ; 
Men into lanes therewith he could trantnew, Spenſer 


When Marcus Brutus grows fo covetous 

To lock tuch eat counters from his friends : 

Ve ready, gods, with all your thunder. bolts, | | 
Daſh lin to pieces, h Shate/peare's u Cœſar. 
The el people, thirfting after prey, 
Join with the traſtor. Shateſpeare's Henry VI. 

Rut far qur gentlemen, 

The mouſe ne'er ſhun'd the cat, as they did budge 
From ena worſe than they, Shateſpeare. 
| am aceniſt to db in that thiefs company i the ref hath 
embed my hoctb. | Shateſpeare's Henry IV. 
Scoundie!s are infolent to thelr ſu z but it does not became 
a Man of honour to conteſt with mean raſcalt, 
Ui wet ben you bc, dd not 


When you lay thug to ſnap young Damon's goat ? A | 

I have fant, to ſerve my — in (tore, 5 _— 

And he's a t who pretends to more. Dryden's Peru. 
"The poor git provoked told him he lyed like a el. Swift, | 


* Raza deer, are Ml mentioned for lean deer. 
ANCA LION, 1h 


le. 
' Pau That proud dame _, 
Us'd lim ſo like a baſe vu ee, 
That od Pigenwhat Ce call kim Mallon, 
That cut his miſtreſs out of fone, 
Had not { hard u hearted ones 
Rayca'tiry, n. /. 


people, 


To Ras8, v. n. [This word is written ra/e or raze: I 


| 2, Haſty ; requiring haſte, Not in ule. 


| * Quick; ſudden: as, raſb gunpowder. Out of ule. 


L. Eftrange. | 


m rate.] One of the lowelt | 


{ from „. The low mean 


RAT 


Pretended philoſophers judge as ignorantly in their way, as the 


 raſcality in theirs. _ Glanvilly's Scepſis« 
Jeroboam having procured his people gods, the next thing was ta 
provide prieſts; bereupon, to the calves he adds a commiſſion, ' for 


people to miniſter in that ſervice. Southe 


would write r4/e, when it ſignifies to ſtrike lightly, 
ſerſuringere; and rare, when it ſignifies to ruin, delere; 
raſer, French; raſus, Latin. ] 
1. To ſkim; to ſtrike on the ſurface, 
He certifies your lordſhip, that this night 3 
He dreamt the boar had raſed off his helm. Shakeſpeares, 
Was he not in the neareſt neighbourhood to death? and might 
not the bullet, that raſed hts check, have gone into his head. Sch. 
2. To overthrow; to deſtroy ; to root up. 


Her battering engines bent to raſe ſome city, Milton, 
3. To blot out by raſure; to eraſe, 
Though of their names in heav'nly records now 
Be no memorial, blotted out and raſed. 


Rass. n. J. [from To raſe.] 
1. A cancel, 
2. A ſlight wound, 


RASH. adj. [ra/eh, Dutch.) 3 ; 

1. Haſty ; violent; precipitate ; acting without caution 

or reflection. 
This is to be bold without ſhame, raſh without ſkill, full of 

words without wit. Aſcham's Schoolmaſler, 

 Rlaſt her pride, O ye bleſt gods . ſo will you wiſh on me, when 
the ra mood is on me. Shakeſpeare. 
Be not raſh with thy mouth, and let not thine heart be haſty to 

utter any thing before God ; for God is iu heaven, and thou upon 


Milton. | 


I have 


carce leiſure to ſalute you, 
My matter is ſo raſh, 


Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Creſſida. 


A8H. 1. J. [raſcia, Italian. ] 
1. Sattin. 0 | f 
2. [ Corrupted probably from ruſb.] An effloreſcence 
on the body; a breaking out. 8 
Ro SHER. #./, [raſura lardi, Latin.) A thin lice of 
If we grow all to be pork eaters, we ſhall not ſhortly have a 
raſber on the coals for money. = Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice, 
White and black was all her homely cheer, 
And raſbers of ſing'd bacon on the coals. Dryden. 
Quenches his thirſt with ale in nut-brown bowls, 
And takes the haſty raſber from the coals, *P King. 
RA'sHLY. adv. [fromraſo.] Haſtily ; violently ; with- 
out due conſideration. | 


This expedition was by York and Talbot 


Too raſhly plotted. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Mien are not raſbly to take that for done, which is not = 
| | acon. 


He that doth any thing raſþ/y, muſt do it willlngiy; for he Was 


free to deliberate or not. L'Eftrange. | 
| Declare the ſecret villain, 
The wretch ſo meanly baſe to injure Phedra, | 
So raſbiy brave to dare the ſword of Theſeus. Smitb. 


Ra"snness. . J. [from 0 10 Fooliſh contempt of 
danger; inconfiderate heat of temper ; precipitation; 
temerity, 


againſt all churches in the world; in as much as there is not one, 

but hath had many things eſtabliſhed in it, which though the 

 (cripture did never command, yet for us to condemn were yr s 
1 


Nature to youth hot ra/bneſ+ doth diſpence, 
But with cold prudence age doth recompence. 
In ſo + may. we offend indeed againſt truth; yet we offend 
not properly by falſhood, which is a ſpeaking againſt our thoughts; 
but * neſt, which is an affirming or denying, before we have 
ſutliciently informed ourſelves. South, 
| The vain Morat by his own raſhheſs wrought, 
Too ſoon diſcover'd his ambitious thought, 
Believ'd me his, becauſe I ſpoke him fair. 
Rasy, . J. [raſþo, alla.) A delicious berry that 
grows on a ſpecies of the bramble ; a raſpberry. 
Set ſorrel amongſt raſps, and the 1 will be the ſmaller. Bacon. 
Now will the corinths, now the raſps ſupply 
Delicious draughts, when preſt to wines. 
To RASP. v. a. 
raſpare, Italian.) To rub to powder with a very 
rough file, 
Some authors have adviſed the reſping of theſe bones; but in 
this caſe it is needleſs. |  Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Having prepared hard woods and Ivory for the lathe with ab ing, 
they pitch it between the pikes. axons 
RAS. n. J. [from the verb.] A large rough file, 
commonly uſed to wear away wood, 


files, and generally molt rajps have formerly been mude of iron and 
cale-hardened. Mo von' Mechanical Exerciſes. 
Ra'syarory, n. J. [ra/patoir, French; from ra/p.] 
A chirurgeon's raſp, | | 
I put into his mouth a raſpatery, and pulled away the corrupt 


Ra"synuaRy, or Raſberry. n. J. A kind of berry, 
Raſpberries are of three ſorts the common wild one, the large 
red garden 72 pherry, which is one of the pleaſanteſt of fruits, and 
| the white, which Is little inferior to the red. Aortimer's Huſbandry. 
Ras -A. . / A ſpecies of bramble. 
Ra SUKE, . . [raſura, AY 
1. The ack of ſcraping or ſhaving. 
2. A mark in a writing where ſomething has been rub- 
out. 
Such a writing ought to be free from any vituperation of raſure. 
q Ayliffe's Parergon. 
RAT. . /. ratte, Dutch ; rat, French; ratta, 2 
5 animal of the mouſe kind that infeſts houſes an 
ips. 
Our natures do purſue, 


Like rats that ravin down their proper bane. Shakeſpeare. 
. Make you ready your RIfF bats and clubs, | 
N Rome and her rats are at the point of battle. —=Shaheſpeare. 


 T have ſcen the time, with my long ſword 1 would have made 
| you four tall fellows ſkip like rats. Shakeſpeare, 


Who feeth not what ſentente it ſhall enforce us to give 


ocker. 0 


Denbam. 


To ſmell a Rav. To be put on the watch by fi 


the approving, trying, and admitting the raſcality and loweſt of the KA“ NIN 6. 


RATrA TIA. . J. A liquor, prepared from the date. 


RATATN. 2. /. An Indian cane. | Io 
|RaTcn. n.'/. In clockwork, a fort of wheel 


Milton. F 


earth z therefore let thy words be few. Ecelus, 
Her raſh hand in evil hour, 7 
Forth reaching to the fruit, ſhe pluck'd, ſhe eat. 


7. Tax impoſed by the pariſh, _ 


7 RATE. v. a. [from the noun, } 
1. To value at a certain price. 


k 


Dryden 1 


Philips. 
[ra/pen, Dutch; raſper, French; 


Caſe-hardening is uſed by file-cutters, when they make coarſe | 


fleſh, and with cauteries burnt it to a cruſt, af xg Surgery. | 


"Thus horſes will knable at walls, and rart will gnaw jron. 
Brown's Fulgar Errours. | 
If in deſpair he goes out of the way like a rat with a doſe of arſe- 
nick, why he dies nobly. Demis, 


RATE. #./. ratur, Latin ; rate, old Preach, 9: 
1. Price fixed on any thing. % 


RAT 


ſpieion 


as the cat by the ſcent of a rat; 10 luſpea danger,” 
iger. 


uoth Hudibras, I ſmell rat 
Rats, thou doſt prevaricate, c 


from rate.] Set at u certai 4. 
The Danes 5 in a — fas a Certain value, 


RA'sCALLY- adj, [from raſcal.] Mean; worthleſs. |] I collect out of the abby-book: of By ores, per ora, 
Would'ſt bay oy glad to have b niggardly raſcally ſheep- | ratable to two marks of = | rton, that WWenty org * 
biter come by ſome notable ſhame ? | ayes Ra'vably. adv.” Proportionably. Camden 1 Remains, 
Our raſcally porter is fallen faſt aſleep with the black cloth and Many -titnes there 43 no proportion of hot and g 
ſconce3, or we might have been tacking up by this time. = Swift. | ratably by that quantity of the great ordnance, Powder Aloe 


of apricots and ſpirits: 24% 
Dig, 
ſerves to lift up the detents every hour; and — 


make the clock ſtrike. 


How many things do we value, becauſe they come 2+ 
from Japan and China, which if they were — Aker rates 
common to be had, and for a little money, would be — yy 
I' not betray the glory of my name, Lake, 
Is not for me, who have prelerv'd a ſtate, 
To buy an empire at ſo baſe a rate. | 
The price of land has never changed, the ſeveral. 
been made in the rate of intereſt by law; nor now that 
_ Intereſt is by law the ſame, is the price of land every Wher 
ſame. | 25 te 
2. Allowance ſettled, 5 155 
His allowance was a continual allowance, a daily rate for 6 
ay. - 2 Ki 
They obliged themſelves to remit after the rate of . 
thouſand pounds ſterling per annum, divided into ſo many writs 
payments. 92 ; ; Alla 
3. Degree ; comparative height or value. 
'T am a ſpirit of no eommon rate; 
The ſummer ſtill doth tend upon my tate, Shale] 
In this did his holineſs and godlineſs appear above the, _ 
pitch of other mens, in that he was ſo infinitely merciful, ya 
To which relation whatſoever is done agreeably, is moral 100 
eſſentially good; and whatſoever is done otherwiſe, is at the fans 
rate morally evil. g : South 
4. Quantity aſſignable, | : 
In goodly form comes on the enemy; 
And by the ground they hide, I judge their nu N 
Upon or near the rate of thirty thouſand, © Shakeſpeare, 
5. That which ſets value. 7 Sc 
Heretofore the rate and ſtandard. of wit was very different from 
what it is now-a-days :' no man was then accounted-a wit fot {; ak. 
ing ſuch things, as deſerved to have the tongue cut out. [jury 
A virtuous heathen is, at this rate, as happy as a virtuous 
chriſtian. | Z % ; Aterbury, 
6. Manner of doing any thing ; degree to which any 
thing is done. 5 | | 
I have diſabled mine eftate, 
. „L ſomething a more ſwelling port, 
. Than my faint means would grant continuance - - 
Nor do I now make moan to be abridged: +. 8 
From ſuch a noble rate. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Verice 
Many of the horſe could not march at that rate, nor come up 
ſoon enough. * Clarendon, 
Tom hinting his diſlike of ſome trifle his miſtreſs had ſaid, the 
aſked him how he would talk to her after marriage, if he talked at 
this rate before ? | Addiſcrs 


9 
the rate of 


They paid the church and pariſh rate, 


And took, but read not the receipt. Prix. 


I freely told you, all the wealth I had 
Ran in my veins, I was a gentleman ; 
And yet, dear lady, 
Rating myſelf as nothing, you ſhall fee © © 
How much I was a braggatt. Shakeſpeare's M 3. F Vie 

We may there be inſtructed, how to name und rate all goods, by 
thoſe that will concentre into felicity. Dol. 
You ſeem not high enough your joys to rate, 

You ſtand indebted a vaſt tum to fate, 
And ſhould large thanks for the great blefling pay» Drydrr: 


2. [Reita, Iſlandick.] To chide haltily and vebe- 
mently. c | 
Go rate thy minions, proud inſulting boy; 
Becomes it thee to be thus bold in terms 
Before thy ſovereign ? | Shakeſpeare's Henry Vl. 
An old lord of the council rated me the other day in the free! 
about you, Sir. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
What is all that a man enjoys, from a year's converſe, comparable 
to what he feels for one hour, when his conſcience ſhall take him 
aſide and rate him by himſelf ? | Seuthe 
If words are ſometimes to be uſed, they ought to be grave, kind, 
and ſober, repreſenting the ill or unbecomingnels of the faults 
rather than a halty rating of the child for it. Lab. 
To RATE. v. un, To make an eſtimate. 
In rating, when things are thus little and frivolous, we muſt no! 
judge by our own pride and paſſions, which count nothing little, 
but aggrandize every aftront or injury that is done to ourſelves 


Ketthxwels 
RAru. . J. A hill. 


I know not whence derived. 
There is a great uſe amongithe Iriſh, to make great aſſemblies 
upon a rath or hill, there to parly about matters and wrongs bun 
townſhips or private perſons. | Safe. 
RAT H. adj. Inað, Saxon, quickly.) Early; comin 
before the uſual time. 
Thus is my ſummer worn away and waſted, 
Thus is my harveſt haſten'd all to rute, 
The ear, that budded fair, is burnt and blaſted, 
And all my hoped gain is turn'd to ſcathe. ( 
Rath ripe are ſome, and ſome of later kind, For 
Of golden ſome, and ſome of purple rind. May's Pg 
Bring the rath primroſe that forſaken dies, Mile 
The tufted crow-toe and pale jeſſamine. _ 5 þ 
Ra"THER, adv, [This is a comparative from 74 a 
nað, Saxon, ſoon, Now out of uſe. One may 


* 


ſay, by the ſame form of | gar 1949-3 [ avill ſoonel 
this than that ; that is, I like _ to do this] 
1. More willingly ; with better liking. 
Almighty G Adee not the death of a finner, but ety fy 
he ſhould turn from his wickedneſs and live. Common 
2. Preferably to the other ; with better reaſon. whe 
"Tis rather to be thought, that an heir had no me dat Ft 
divine inſtitution, than'that God ſhould give ſuch a right, Lot 
leave it undeterminate who ſuch heir is. | 
3. Ina rome? deyree than otherwiſe. I 
e ſought through the world, but ſought In vala, pol 
And go where finding, rather fear 'd her ſlaln. 2 


4. More properly. 


Spenſer 


8 Thie is an art, . „bes, but 95 
c mend nature, change It rar © Wn ' 
The art itfelf is nature. Shakeſpeare 1 

95 Eſpecially. | | Js 


* THER. 
6, To 3 late intruſion into our language, for 
| ch it is better to ſay will ratler.] Jo deſire in 

reference» on 

Pr 


uRancy he is provoked by our impenitence to apply 
js with 2 — — 3 he bad ratber mankind ſhould _ him 


1 Re 1. 
þ „ . / (ratification, French; from 
ri tos The act Heads ; confirmation. 
. 1. J. [from ratify.] The perſon or thing 
N 1 


that _— « chuſe — for our king : 

; d props of every wo 3 

The rot and tongues applaud it to the clouds, Shakeſp. 

GR Klex. v. a. [ratum facio, Latin.] To con- 
7 le ee A 
im; to ſertie body which dieth not, hath always power, 
he church being 4 DOUY . * 8 

2 aGon requireth, no leſs to ordain that which never =. — 


. help of theſe, with him above 
To ratify the work, we may again 
Give to our tables meat, ſleep to our nights. 
We have tified unto them the borders of Judæa. 
God ratifed their prayers by the judgment brought down upon | 
head of him whom they prayed againſt, ohe, 
the he rell me, my friend, from whence had'ſt thou the ſkill, 
Jo nicely to diſtinguiſh good from ill} | 
And what thou art to follow, what to fly, 1 9 
his to condemn, and that to ratify ? Dryden. 
1TIO. 2. J [Latin.] Proportion. 2 


Whatever inelinations the rays have to the plane of incidence, | 


Shakeſpeare. 


? 


| ſine of the angle of reftaction a conſtant ratio. Cbeyne. 
„rio CN ATE. v. u. Lratiociner, Lat.] To 
* to ar ue. F 4 * £ ' | 

115 A os n. J. [ratiocinatio, Lat.] The act 
2 f reaſoning ; che act of deducing conſequences from 
remiſes. 


| the ſecond act of reaſon compoundeth into propoſitions, and the 
lud into ſyllogiſins and forms of ratiocinations Brown. 
The diſcerning of that connexion or dependence which therè is, 


; ther, which is called ratiocination or diſeourſe. 
ne ona : Wilkins, 
ay kind of ratiocination allow Chriſt all the marks of the 
| N yet deny him to be the Meſſiah? ? South, | 
Such an inſcription would be ſelf-evident without any ratiocination 
or ſtudy, and could not fail conſtantly to exert its energy = _ 

| inds. A | . entieꝝ · 

Irie cixArivx. adj. [from ratiocinate.] Argu- 
nentative; advancing by proceſs of diſcourſe. 
Some conſecutions are ſo intimately and evidently connexed to, 
« found in the premiſes, that the concluſion is attained quaſi per 
{iltum, and without any thing of e eee dee o_ as we 

is object immediately, and without any previous diſcourſe, 
hepa: pew onev-a Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

MWTIONAL. adj. [ratienalis, Latin.) 

„Having the power of reaſoning. ny 

* bd 3 man after his own Image, a free and rationa / 

went. ; Hammond. 
As that which hath a fitneſs to promote the welfare of man, con- 
fered as a ſenſitive being, is ſtiled natural good; fo that Which 
hath a fitneſs to promote the welfare of man, as a rational, volun- 
try and free agent, Is ſtiled moral good; and the * bas it 
al evil, 5 a lkins, 

i it i our glory and happineſs to have a rational nature, that is 

© wived with wiſdom and reaſon, that is capable of imitating the 

Wine nature; then it muſt be our glory and happineſs to improve 

; our reaſon and wiſdom, to act up to the excellency of our rational 
tature, and to imitate God in all our actions, to the utmait of our 
nn, f,, . Law, 

1. Agteeable to reaſon. _ hp : 

What higher in her ſociety thou find f 8 
Attractive, humane, rational, love ſtill. Milton. 
When the concluſion is deduced from the unerring dictates of 
bur faculties, we ſay the inference is rational. Glanville's Scepfin. 
I your arguments be rational, offer them in as moving a manner 
u the nature of the ſubject will admit; but beware of letting the 
pthetick part ſwallow up the rational. ee Swift, 

t Wiſe; judicious: as, @ rational man. 8 

uriov ALR. 1. J. [from ratio, Lat.] A detail with 

reaſons ; as, Dr. Sparrows Rationale of the Common 
Prayer, | = 
MTionatisT, 1. / [from ra/ional.] One who pro- 
ceeds in his diſquiſitions and practice wholly upon 
reaſon, | 
He often uſed this compariſcn; the empirical philoſophers are like 
1 piſmires ; they only lay up and uſe their ſtore; the ratianaliſts 
we like to ſpiders 3 they {pin all out of their own bowels: but give 
me a philoſopher, who, like the bee, hath a middle faculty, gather- 
ity from abroad, but digeſting that which is gathered by his own 

/- Vittue, A N 8 i Bacon. 

uriov A LIT. 2. . [from rational. ] 

1, The power of reaſoning. ES | 
When God has made ee the common portion of man- 
ind, how came it to be thy incloſure? Government of the Tongues 

L Reaſonableneſs ?: : 

| In human occurrences, there have been many well directed 
eations, whoſe' rationalities will never bear a rigid examination. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

[from rational.) Reaſonably ; 


" + 


ATIOxALLY, adv. 
wth reaſon, G 

Upon the propoſal of an agreeable object, it may rationally be 
Wnettured, that a man's choice will rather incline him to accept 
Man to refule it. g ; South, 


deing rational. 


3 . 1. . [rat and baue. ] Poiſon for rats; 


Tight come at it. 


L'Eftrange. 
When murder's out, what vice can we advance ? 
Uefa the new-found pols ning trick of France; 
And when their art of Tarſbane we have got, 


by way of thanks, we'll fend em ober our plot. Dryden. 
* Tan hardly believe zhe relation of his being poiſoned, but ſack 
Wl do it, though rat/bare would not. Swift to Pope. 
Tits. a. J. A kind of tuff, 
We'll rig in Meath-ſtreet Egypt's haughty queen, f 
AM Anthony ſhall court her in ratten. Swiſt, 
Ferrer. v. u. [ratelen, Dutch. ] 


'$0ke a quick ſharp noiſe with frequent repeti- 
and colliſions of bodies not very ſonorous : 
n dodies are ſonorous, it is called Jingling. © 

| quiver rateleth againſt him. 

Tatts . doiſe of a whip, of the ratting of the wheels, of praneing 

' 1 and of the jumping chariots. Nabum, iii. 2. 


A * 


2. To (peak eagerly and noiſily. 


2. To ſtun with a noiſe ; to drive with a noiſe. 


3. To ſcold; to rail at with clamour. 
1 Mac. | 


Ra"TTLE. 2. J. [from the verb. 
the angle of incidence of every ray, conſidered apart, ſhall , 

the fine 0 2. Empty and loud talk. 

In ſimple terms, expreſſing the open notions of things, which. 


dewirt ſeveral propoſitions, whereby we are enabled to infer one | 


RATTLESNAKE Root. wh : 


\TIONALNESS, #. . [from rational.] The ſtate of | 


He would throw rarſbane up and down a houſe, where children | 


Jeb, XxxIx. 23. d 


R A V 
FOR — * * * 


They had, to affright che enemies borſes, big rattles covered with 


Vith jealous eyes at diſtance ſhe hath ſeen 
Whiſp'ring with Jove the filver- footed queen z 
ben, impotent of tongue, her ſilence broke, SO 
Thus turbulent in rattling tone the ſpokke. Dryden. 
He is a man of pleaſure, and a free-thinker 3 he is an aſſertor of 
liberty and property j he rattles it out againſt poper. Swift. 


' | To Ra'TTLE. v. a. 


Her chains ſhe rattles, and her whip ſhe ſhakes. Dryden. 
Sound but another, and another hall, 

As loud as thine, rattle the welkin's ear, | 

And mock the deep-mouth'd thunder. Shake re. 

„He ſhould be well enough able to ſcatter the Iriſh as a acht of 

birds, and rattie away this ſwarm of bees with their king. Bacon. 


Hearing ZE ſop had been beforehand, he ſent for him in a 
and rattled him with a thouſand traitors and villains for robbing his 
houſe. . | L'Eftrange. 


She that would ſometimes rattle off her ſervants ſharply, now if 
ſhe ſaw them drunk, never took notice. 


1 


1. A quick noiſe nimbly repeated. 
I'll hold ten pound my dream is out; 
I'd tell it you but for the rattle 
Of thoſe confounded drums. Prior. 
All this ado about the golden age, is but an empty rattle and 
frivolous conceit. Hakewill on Providence. 
3. A. inſtrument, which agitated makes a clattering 
nolſe. OM 7 655 
The rattles of Iſis and the cymbals of Braſilea nearly enough 
reſemble each other, Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 
Opinions are the rartles of immature intellects, but the advanced 
reaſons have outgrown theſn. Glanville's Scepſis. 
They want no yrarrles for their froward mood, : 
Nor nurſe to reconcile them to their food. Dryden, 
Farewel then verſe, and love, and ev'ry toy, 
The rhymes and rattles of the man or boy; 
What right, what true, what fit we juſtly call, 
Let this be all my care, for this is all, Pope. 
4. A plant. [crifta galli, Latin.) An herb reſembling 
a cock's- comb. N 
RA'TTLEHEADED. adj. [rattle and head.] Giddy; 
not ſteady, 3 HIS 
Ra"TTLESNAKE. 2. /½ A kind of ſerpent. 
| The rattleſnake is ſo called, from the rattle at the end of his tall. 
She loſes her being at the very fight of him, el der, ung 
Ihe loſes her being at the very ſight of him, and drops plum 
into h{s'arms, like a charmed bird into the mouth of a whit Mr 
| More's Foundling. 


Rattleſnake root, called alſo ſeneka, belongs to a plant, a native of 
| Virginia; the Indians uſe it as a certain remedy againſt the bite of 
20 rattleſnake. ; Hill. 


To RA'VAGE. v. 4. [ravager, French.) To lay 


plunder, + ee ng 
Ady can, | 8 
| — ravaged more than half the globe, and ſees 9 
Mankind grown thin by his deſtructive ſword, Addiſon. 
His blaſts obey, and quit the howling hill, 85 
The ſhatter d foreſt, and the ravag d vale. Thomſon. 


Ra'vacs. n. / [ravage, French; from the verb.] 
Spoil z ruin; waſte, | 
Some cruel pleaſure will from thence ariſe, 


To view the mighty rawage of your eyes. Dryden, 
Would one think 'twere poſſible for love ** 
To make ſuch ravage in a noble ſoul? Addiſon. 


Thoſe ſavages were not then, what civilized mankind is now; 
but without mutual ſociety, without arms of offence, without 
houſes or fortifications, an obvious and expoſed prey to the ravage 
of devouring beaſts. Bentley, 

Ra'vaceR. . /. [from l Plunderer; ſpoiler. 

When that mighty empire was overthrown by the northern people, 
vaſt ſums of money were buried to eſcape the plundering of the con- 

qucrors; and what remained was carried off by thoſe ravagers. 

| | * „ Sooifh 22 

Rav'cityY. 3. . [raucus, Latin.] Hoarſeneſs; loud 
rough noiſe. | 

Inequality not ſtayed upon, but paſſing, is rather an enereaſe of 
ſweetneſs; as in the purling of a wreathed ſtring, and in the raucity 
of a trumpet. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

To Rave. v. u. [reven, Dutch; dier, French.] 
1. To be delirious; to talk irrationally. 

Men who thus rave, we may conclude their brains are turned, 

and one may as well read lectures at Bedlam as treat with ſuch, 
Government of the Tongue. 
It ſoon infecteth the whole member, and is accompanied with 
watching and raving. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Her grief has wrought her into frenzy z 
The images her troubled fancy forms 
Are incoherent, wild; her words disjointed : 
Sometimes ſhe raves for muſick, light, and air; - 
Nor air, nor light, nor muſick calm her pains. f Smith, 
2. To burſt out into furious exclamations as if mad, 
Shall theſe wild diſtempers of thy mind, 
This tempeſt of thy tongue, thus rave, and find 
No oppoſition ? Sandys's Paraphraſe on Job. 
Our rawings and complaints are but like arrows ſhot up into the 


air, at no mark, and ſo to no purpoſe. Temple, 
Wonder at my patience, . | 

Have I not cauſe to rave, and beat my breaſt, 

To rend my heart with grief, and run diftrated? Addiſon. 
Revenge, revenge, thus raving through the ſtreets, 

I' cry for vengeance. Southern's Spartan Dame. 
He ſwore he could not leave me, 

With ten thouſand rawings. Rowe's Royal Convert. 


3. To be unreaſonably fond: with «per before the ob- 
je of fondneſs. A colloquia] and improper ſenſe. 
Another partiality is as fantaſtica and wild, attributing all know- 
ledge to the ancients or the moderns : this raving upen antiquity, 
in matter of poetry, Horace has wittily expoſed In one of hls _ 
| CREs 
To Ra'vEL. v. 4. [ravelen, Dutch, to entangle.] 
1. To entangle; to entwiſt one ci another ; to make 
intricate ; to involve; to perplex. 
b If then ſuch praiſe the Macedonlan got, 
For having rudely cut the Gordian knot j | 
What glory's due to him that cou'd divide 
Such ravel d int'reſts, has the knot unty d, 
And without ſtroke ſo ſmooth a pop made, | | 
Where craft and malice ſuch obſtructions laid? Malle. 


„ 


* 4 a 


2 and (mall within; but the ratcling of ſhot might 
ve done better ſervice. 1 Hayward, 
He was too warm on picking work to dwell z * N 
He fagoted his notions as they fell, #59 
And it they.rhym'd and rariled all was well. Dryden. 
There ſhe aflembles all her blackeſt ſtorm, | 
And the rude hail in rattling tempeſt forms. Addiſon. 


1. To move any thing ſo as to make a rattle or noiſe. | 


rage, 


Arbutbnot. 


waſte; to ſack; to ranſack ; to ſpoil; to pillage; o 


R Av 


2. To unweave 3 to unlenit: 48, 10 rayel out & bi by 
piece of knit work, / 
g Let him for a pair of reechy kiſſes 


7 in your neck with his damn'd fingers, FP 
Make you to rave / all this matter out. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
Sleep, that knits up the rawe/'d fleeve of cure. Shakeſpeare: 


3. To hurry over in confuſion; | This ſeems to be the 
meaning in Dirty. # 80 * ; | 
* 


They but rawel it over looſely, and pitch upon diſputing againſt 
particular concluſions, that at the firſt encounter of them fingle, 


ſeem harſh to them. N Digby 
To Ra'vel. v. v. e 
1. To fall into perplexity or eonon 4 
As you unwind her love from him, ö 
Leſt it Bode ravel, and be good to none 
Vou muſt provide to bottom it on me. Sbaleſprare. 


Give the reins to wandering thought, 
Regardleſs of his glory's diminution ; 
Till by their own perplexities involy'd} | 
ey ravel more, ſtill leſs reſoly'd, ... A 
- But never find ſelf-ſatisfying ſolution. 0 Milton's A niet. 
2. To work in perplexity ; to buſy himſelf with intri- 
cacies. i 1 x 
It will be needleſs. to rave far into the records of elder times; 
every man's memory will ſuggeſt many pertinent inſtances. | - | 
A0 Decay of Piet Ä 
The humour of rawelling into all theſe myſtical or Intang 
matters, mingling with the intereſt and ws of princes and of 
parties, and thereby heightened and 5 Pa] wy infinite 
diſputes, 7 . my '., - Temples 
RA'VELIN. n. /. [French.] In fortification; a work 
that conſiſts of two faces, that make a ſalient angle, 
commonly called half moon by the ſoldiers: it is 
raiſed before the courtines or counterſcarps. Did. 
RAVEN. . J. [pnæpn, Saxon. ] A large black fowl; 
whoſe cry is ſuppoſed ominous... . N 1 
The raven himſelf is hoarſe : ' 
That crokes the fatal entrance of Duni 
Under my battlements. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
Come thou day In night, . 
For thou wilt lie upon the wings of night, t. 
Wuiter than ſhow upon a rei back. Shakeſpeare 
I have ſeen a perfectly white raven, as to bill as well as feathers, 
| Boyle en Coleurt. 
He made the greedy raven to be Elias' caterers, and bring him 
food, . | | | King Cburlet. 


1 


On ſev'ral parts a ſev'ral praiſe beſtows, 
The ruby lips, and well-proportion'd noſe, 
The ſnowy ſkin, the raven gloſſy hair, £ 
The dimpled cheek. . | Dryden's Cymon and Iphigenia, 
The raven once in umes was dreſt, 
White as the whiteſt dove's unſully'd breaſt, 
His tongue, his prating tongue had chang'd him quits 
To ſooty blackneſs from the pureft white. Addiſon. 
| Hence Gildon rails, that raven of the pit, ; 
Who thrives upon the carcaſſes of wit. £2 Young» 
To Ra'ven. wv. a. [nzpian, Saxon, to rob.], To de- 
vour with 2 eagerneſs and rapacity. OS 
Thriftleſs ambition ! that will raven up 
Thine own life's means. | 
Our natures do purſue, 
Like rats that raven down their proper bane, 
A thirſty evil ; and when we drink we die. 
he cloyed will 1 
That ſatiate, yet unſatisfied defire, that tub 3 
Both fill'd and running, ravening firſt che lamm 
Longs after for the garbage. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
There is a conſpiracy of the prophets, like a roarltiy lion rawven- 
ing the prey. | Ewekiel, xxil, 25+ 
To RAVEN. v. 2. To prey with rapacity, OP 
Benjamin ſhall raven as a in the morning he ſhall devour 
the prey, and at night he ſhall divide the ſpoll. © Geneſis» 
They gaped upon me with their he, as a ravening and a 
roaring lion. Pſalm xxii. 13. 
The more they fed, they raven'd ill for more, 85 
They drain'd from Dan, and left Beerſheba poor; 
But when ſome lay preferment fell by chance, 
The Gourmand made it their inheritane. 


2 Shakeſpeares 


_ 


Convulſions rack man's nerves and cares his breaſt 
His flying life is chas'd by rav'nidg pains m_ 
Through all his doubles in the winding veins: + Blackmores 


Ra'venous. adj, [from raven.] Furiouſly voracious 
hungry to rage. 1 | 
"Thy deten: | 
Ate wolfiſh, bloody, ſtarv'd, and ravenours Shakeſpearts 
As when a flock 5 
Of ravenous fowl, though many a league remote, 
Againſt the day of battle, to a field | 
Where armies lie encamp'd come flying, lur'd 
With ſcent of living carcaſſes, Milton's Paradiſe Left, 
. » What! the kind Iſmena, | 
That nurs'd me, watch'd my ſickneſs | oh ſhe wateh'd me, 
As rav nous vultures watch the dying Hon. a Smiths 
Ra"'venousLY. adv. [from ravenous.] With raging 
voracity, 


Ra"venOusness. #. J. [from ravenour,} Rage for 
prey 3 furious voracity. | 
e 


rawenouſneſs of a lion or bear are natural to them; yet their 


of divine providence, Hale. 
Rau Hr. the old pret. and part. paſſ. of reach. Snatch - 
ed; reached; attained. ; 
His tail was ſtretched out in worid'rous length, 
Thut to the houſe of heavenly gods it raugbt, 
And with extorted power and borrow'd ſtrength, 


The ever-burning lamps from thence it brought. Spenſer. 
In like delights of bloody game, | 

He trained was till riper years he raugbt, 
And there abode whilſt any beaſt of name a 

Walk' d in that foreſt. ' Spenſer 
This ſtaff of honour raught, there let it Rand; 

Where beſt it fits to be, in Henry's hand. Shakeſpeare» 
The hand of death has ravght him. | Shakypeare. 


Grittus furiouſly running in upon Schenden, violently raughe 


from his head his rich cap of ſables, and with, his horſemen took 

him. 5 8 Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 

Ra'vin. n. J. [from raven; this were better written 
raven. ] Gy | | 

1. Prey; food gotten by violence. ; WT; 

The lion ll for his „ and filled his holes with pres 

and his dens with ravin. Nabum, ij. 2. 


To me, who with eternal famine pine, 
Alike is hell, or paradiſe,” or heav'inz - : 
* There beſt, where moſt with ravin 1 may meet, Milton. 

2. Rapine ; rapaciouſneſs. ; | Fo 
They might not lie in a condition expoſed to the ravin of any 
vermin that may find them, being unable to NN Ray. 
Ra'vincLy, adv. [from rave.] With frenzy; with 

diſtraction. | e ee 

In this depth of muſes and divers forts of diſeourſes, veg he 


ravirigly have remained. ; | Safe 
by R "'VISH, V. &. [ravir, French. ] « HY L 


1. To 


miſſion upon an extraordinary occaſion may be an actus imperatus 


— 
1 — 
3 j n 
n 
* 2 1 rd 
= _— _—_ 


$3 


R A Y 


1. To conſtuprats by force z to deflower by violence. | 
'They raviſhed the women and maids, Lam. v. 11» 
| They cut thy (iſter's tongue, and raviſh'd her. Sbaleſp. 
2. To take away by violence. | 
Theſe hairs, which thou doſt raviſ6 from my chin, 
Will quicken and accuſe thee, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Their vow is made 
To ranſack Troy, within whole ſtrong immures | 
The raviſh'd 1 IW 1riolus and Craſida. 
re appear'd ; | 

And all his praize, to every ſyllable heard; | 
But then a rocke, In ſize more amplified, 


— 


Then firſt he raviſh't to him. Chapman. 
I owe mylelf the care, | 

My fame and injur'd honour to _ 

From thy own tent, proud man, in thy deſpite, 

This hand ſhall raviſþ thy pretended right. Dryden. 


3. To delight to rapture; to tranſport, 
Thou haſt ravifbed my heart. Cant. iv. 9. 
Be thou rawviſhed always with her love. Proverb:, v. 19. 
Ra'vieuBn, /. [raviſiur, French; from raviſb.] 
1, He that embraces a woman by violence. 

They are cruel and bloody, common rawiſhers of women, and 
murtherers of children. Spenjer's State of Ireland. 

A rawiſber muſt repair the temporal detriment to the maid, and 
give her d dowry, or marry her if the deſire it. Taylor, 

Turn hence thoſe pointed glories of your eyes) 
For if more charms beneath thoſe circles riſe, 
So weak my virtue, they ſo ſtrong appear, 
I ſhall turn raviſhey to keep you here, 
2. One who takes any thing by violence, | 
Shall the raviſber diſplay your hair, ; 
While the fops envy, and the ladies ſtare ? Pope. 
Ra"visHiNGLY, adv, [from raviſhing.] To extremity 
of pleaſure, | 
| 44 all the houſewiferies of deities are 
To heare a voice ſo rawiſhingly fair, Chapman. 
Ra'vieHMENT. #, /. [ravi/ement, Fr. from rau.] 
1. Violation; forcible conitupration, 

Of his ſeveral 8 betrayings and ſtealing away of men's 
wives, came in all thoſe ancient fables of his transformations and 
all that rabble of Grecian forgeries, Raleigh, 

Tell chem anclent tories of the gs, 06 chaſte maidens, 

aylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

I told them I was one of their knight-errants that delivered them 
from raviſhment. Dou deu. 

2. Tranſport; rapture ; ecſtaſy ; pleaſing violence on 
the mind, : | 
All things joy, with raviſhmene 


Dryden, 


Attracted by thy beauty Mill to gase. Milton, 
Can any mortal mixture of earth's mould 
Breathe ſuch divine enchanting rawviſhment / Milton. 


What a raviſoment was that, when having found out the way to 
meaſure Hiero's crown, he leaped out of the bath, and, as if he 
were ſuddenly poſſeſt, ran naked up and down | Wilkins, 


RAW. adj. [ þneap, Saxon ; raa, Daniſh ; rouw, Dut. ] 
1. Not ſubdued by the fire. | 
Full of great lumps of fleſh, and gobbets raw. Spenſer, 
2. Not covered with the ſkin, 
All aloud the wind doth blow, 
And coughing drowns the parſon's ſaw z 
And birds fit brooding in the ſhow, 
And Marian's noſe looks red and raw. Shakeſpeare. 
If there be quick rute fleſh In the rifings, it is an old leproſy. 
Leviticusy xill. 10. 
3. Sore. 
Thie her knight was feeble and too faint, 
And all his finews waxen weak and raw 
Through long impriſonment. 
4. Immature; unripe ; not concocted. 
3. Unſeaſoned ; unripe in kill. 
dame people, very raw and Ignorant, are very unworthily and 
unfitly nominated to places, when men of deſert are held back and 
__ unpreterred. Rakigb's Efjays. 
ple while young and raw, and ſoft-natured, are apt to 
think it an eaſy thing to gain love, and reckon their own friend- 
ſhip a ſure price of another man's 3 but when experience ſhall have 
2 opened their eyes, they will find that a friend is the * N 
0 out. 


Spenſer. 


Sails were ſpread to ev'ry wind that blew, 
Raw were the ſallote, and the depths were new. 
Well l knew 

What perils youthful ardour would purſue, 


Dryden, 


Young as thou wert in danger, yaw to war. Dryden. 
6. New. This ſeeme to be the meaning. . 
I have In my mind 
A thouſand raw tricks of theſe bragging Jacks. Shakeſpeare, 


5, Bleak ; chill, | 

They carried always with them that weed, as thelr houſe, their 

bed, and their garment z and coming laſtly into Ireland, they found 
there more ſpecial uſe thereof, by reaſon of the raw cold climate, 


 Spenſer's State of Ireland. 
Youthful All in your doublet and hoſe, this raw +> An 


day, Shalgſpeare's Merry Wines of Windſor. 
Onee upon a raw and . d Ab bas 
The troubled Tyber chafing with his ſhores. 
8. Not decocted. | 
Diftilled waters will laſt longer than raw waters, 
9, Not ſpun or twiſted : as, raw ſilk, 
A WRONED, adj, [rat and boxe.] Having bones 
ſcarcely covered with fleſh, 
Lean rawhon'd raſcal) who would e'er ſuppoſe 
"They had ſuch courage ? Shateſpeare's Henry VI. 
The wolf was content to barter W Ʒ²⁊rꝓ a raxuboned Carcaſe for a 
tooth and fat one, L'Eftrange. 
RAWnKan. % [raw and bead.) The name of a 
pores, 3 — fright children. 
ence draw thy theme, and to the K 
Rawboad and buddy bones, and hands — 
Ratouſte for Teteus or Thyettes dreſt. 


Dryden. 
Setvantz awe children, and k | 
tom of rewdead and date deny, © bjeiien, by — 


Ra'wiy. atv. [from r.] 

1. In a raw manner, 

». Unſkilfully ; without experience. 
4, Newly. 


Some crying for a ſu forme u 
upon thelr te Nord n 25 3 — 2 


WN, #. /. [from rew,] N 
1. State of being raw, 


Chalk helpeth concoction, fo | 
it cuteth — n out of a deep wel 32 
2. Unfkilfulneſ, 


pilot major for their examination. = : 8 


. Haſty manner. Thie ſeem 
. this obſcure pa the names 
at 


Mage. 
Why In that rewnyft left be wife and children, 
Without leare taking 0 2 Macketh, 


5 ba beſpeare. 


Bacon, 


S 
Ray. ". /. rale, Fayen Fre ch radius 
1. A — light. f > . FRO 


{ 


REA | 


Theſe eyes that roll in vin ys 
To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn. Milton. 


The leaſt light, or part of light, which may be aye alone, or 
do or ſuffer any thing alone,” which the reſt of the light doth not 
or ſuffers not, I call a ray of light. g Meroton. 

Sol through white curtains ſhot a tim'rous ray, . 
And op'd thoſe eyes that muſt eclipſe the day. Pope. 
2. Any luſtre corporeal or intellectual. 
The air ſharpen'd his viſual ray. Milton. 
He now, obſervant of the parting ray, | 
Eyes the calm ſunſet of thy various day» *o%+ 5 2-4; 
3. [Raye, French; raia, Lat.] A fiſh, Ainſworth, 
. [Lolinm, Latin.) An herb, Ainſworth, 
7 o Rav. v. u. [rayer, French z from the noun.] To 


ſtreak; to mark in long lines. An old word. 
- Befide a bubbling fountain low ſhe lay, a4 
Which ſhe increaſed with her bleeding heart, 
And the clean waves with purple gore did ray. ſer, 

His horſe is raied with the yellows. Sbaleſpeare. 

Was ever man ſo beaten ? was ever men fo rajed 7 was ever man 


ſo weary ? Shakgſpeare's Taming of the Shrew. 
Ray, for array. * Spenſer. 
A root of ginger. 


Razs. n./. [rays, a root, Rani.) 
This is commonly written race, but leſs properly. 


I have a gammon of bacon and two razes of ginger to be dell- 


vered. 15 Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
To RA ZE. v. a. [raſer, French; raſus, Latin.] See 
RAsk. | 
1. To overthrow ; to ruin; to ſubvert. | 


: 

Will you ſuffer a temple, how poorly built ſoever, but yet a 
temple of your deity, to be razed ? Sidney. 
He yoaketh your rebellious necks, | 

Raxeth your cities, and ſubverts your towns. Shakeſpeare. 


It grieved the tyrant, that ſo baſe a town ſhould fo long hold 


out, ſo that he would threaten to raze it. Knolles. 
Shed chriſtian blood, and populous cities raze z | 
Becauſe they're taught to uſe ſome diff rent phraſe. Waller. 

We touch'd with joy 

The royal hand that raz'd unhappy Troy. Dryden. 


ſown with ſalt. 
2. To efface. 

Fatal this marriage z cancelling your fame, 
Raxzing the characters of your renown. 
Pluck from the memory a rooted ſorrow, 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain. 

He in deriſion ſets 
Upon their tongues a various ſpirit, to raze 
Quite out their native language; and inſtead 
I ſow a jangling noiſe of words. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 
3. To extirpate. 

I'll find a day to maſſacre them all, 

And raze their faction and their family, | Shakeſpeare. 
RAZOR. . /. [ra/or, Latin.) A knife with a thick 
blade and fine edge uſed in ſhaving. | 

Zeal, except ordered aright, uſeth the razor with ſuch eagerneſs, 
that the life of religion is thereby hazarded. Hooker. 

Thefe words are razors to my wounded heart, Shakeſpeare. 
'Thoſe thy boiſt'rous locks, not by the ſword = : 
Of noble warrior, ſo to ſtain his honour, 
But by the barber's razor beſt ſubdu'd. Milton's Agoniſtes. 

Razor makers generally clap a ſmall bar of Venice ſteel between 
two (mall bars of Flemiſh ſtecl, and weld them together, to 
ſtrengthen the back of the razor. | Mawon. 

As In ſmooth oll the razor beſt le whet, 
So wit is by politeneſs ſharpeſt ſet, 
Their want of edge from their offence is ſeen; 
Both pain us leaſt when exquiſitely keen. 


Razors of a bear. A boar's tuſks. | 
Ra"zouRaBLE, adj. [from razor.] Fit to be ſhaved. 
Not in uſe, . 
Niew- born ching be rough and ramonrable. 
Ra"zorFi3H. . /; | 

The ſheath or 74h reſembleth in length and bigneſs a man's 
finger, | Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 
Ra"zurs. 2. / [raſure, French; raſura, Latin.] Act 
of eraſing, 
Oh ! your deſert ſpeaks loud ; 


Addiſon's Spetlator. 


— 


Shakeſpeare. 
S bakeſpear . 


| Young. 


Shakeſpeare. 


A forted reſidence, 'gainſt the tooth of time 

And ramure of oblivion. Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſures 
Re. Is an inſeparable particle uſed by the Latins, and 
from them borrowed by us to denote iteration or back- 
ward action: as, return, to come back; to revive, 
to live again; repercuſion, the act of driving back: 
reciprocation, as, to recriminatæ. It is put almoſt ar- 
bitrarily before verbs and verbal nouns, ſo that many 
words ſo compounded will perhaps be found, which 
it was not neceſſary to inſert, It ſometimes adds 
little to the ſimple meaning of the word, as in rgoice. 
Rracce'ss. 1. /. [re and acceſs.) Viſit renewed. 

Let paſs the qualling and withering of all things by the 5 
and their reviving by the reacceſi of the ſun. Hahewill, 
Tl 345 v. 4. Ancient preterite raught, [nacan, 

axon, 

1. To touch with the hand extended. 

Round the tree 
They longing Rood, but could not reach. 
What are riches, empire, pow'r, 

But larger means to gratify the will ; 
The ſteps by which we elimb to riſe and reach 
Our wiſh, and that obtained, down with a ſcaffolding | 
Of ſcepters, crowns and thrones : they've ſerv'd their end, 
And there like lumber to be left and ſcorn'd ? Congreve, ' 


2. To arrive at; to attain any thing diſtant ; to ſtrike 
from a diſtance, | 


Milton. 


The coaſt ſo long deſir | 
Thy troops ſhall reach, but having reach'd, repent. Dryden. 
What remains beyond thle, we have no more a poſitive notion 


of, than a mariner has of the depth of the ſea z where, having let 
— — —.— line, he reaches no bottom. Locle. 
t muſt fall 


3. To ſtrike from a diſtant place. 
O patron pow'r, thy preſent aid afford, 


The place would be raz:d to the ground, and its, foundations y 


18. Extent. 


It well deſerves with characters of braſs 


rhaps before this letter reaches your hands. Pepe. 


9. N to. e er 
atever tions are made in th 
mind, there js no perception. : body, ir hey reach not thy 
10. — be adequate to. e 2.0 
Tbe law reached the intention of | 
fixed the natural price of money. = Promoters, ang thi a4 


If theſe ex of reach | Locke. 
them — Toe ; wm the caſe of irs b 
11. To extend to. n Adadulin. 


Thy def te leads to no exceſs. that reaches blame 
Her imprecations reach not to the toml * Mita, 
They ſhut not out ſociety in death, 


12. To extend; to ſpread abroad. 
Trees reach'd too far their pamper'd boughs, Af 


| 13. To take in the hand, 


To REACH. v. #, | Aa. 
1. To be extended. . 

We hold that the power which the church hath Wang 
laws, doth extend unto ſundry things of eecleaticn 7,0 mak 
and ſuch other matters whereto their opinion is, hr iQion, 
AY and power doth not reach, F * 1 

The new world reaches quite croſs the torr bela. 
to the other. F J id zone in one "pick 

When men purſue their thoughts of ſpace, they are aut . 2 * 
at the confines of body, a if ſpace were there 15t v0 ſtop 
reached no farther. . Fee at an end too, ud 


Leſt he reach of the tree of life, and eat. 


If 1'do not aſk any thing improper, let me a Lek, 

fius A "ou N farcher than the mY buried by = 

The influence o ſtars reaches to man an. 

in the power of reaſon. | any events, which * dot 

2. To be extended far. | wiſh 
_ Great men have reaching hands, Shakeſpear, 

3. To penetrate. e: ary v. 


He hath delivered them into your hand, and ye h 

In a rage, that reacheth up into heaven, N IS 8 them 
We reach forward into futurity, and bring up to our Yu 

e | 


objects hid in the remote depths of time. %ughty 
4. 'To make efforts to attain, Addiſen, 
Could a ſailor always ſupply neu Une, and find the plummet fink 


without ſtopping, he would be in the poſture of the i 
after a poſitive idea of infinity, 0 mind, mache 


Reacn. . J. [from the verb.] . gs 
1. Act of touching or ſeizing by extenſion of the band 
2. Power of reaching or taking in the hand, : 
There may be in a man's reach a book containing pictures ang 
diſcqurſes, capable to delight and inſtruct him, which yet he ma 
never have the will to open. Lack! 
3. Power of artainment or management, 
Ina within the reach of power in him 
free as it is poſſible for freedom to make 25 * 
4. Power; limit of faculties. a 
Our ſight may be conſidered as à more diffuſſye kind of touch, 
A non arg into our reach ſome of the moſt remote party of the uni. 
ver 10 

Be ſure yourſelf and your own reach to know, —_ 

How far your genius, taſte, and learning go. 
5. Contrivance ; artful ſcheme ; deep thought, 
Drawn by others, who had deeper reaches than themſelves to 
matters which they leaſt intended. 5 Hayward. 
Some, under types, have affected obſcurity to amuſe and make 
themſelves admixed for profound reaches. ' Hel, 
6. To fetch ; an artifice to attain ſome diſtant advan. 


1 2E. 

The duke of Parma had particular reaches and ends of his own 
underhand, to croſs the deſign. Dunn. 
7. e to diſtant conſequences, 

train got my ſpeech | 
To groſſer itſues, nor to larger reach, 


Than to ſuſpicion. Shakeſpeare's Othella 


The confines met of empyrean heav'n, 

And of this world : and, on the left hand, hell 
— With long reach interpos'd. Milton's Paradiſe Lift 
To REA CT. v. a. [re and af.) To return the im- 
pulſe or impreſſion. 


The lungs being the chief inſtrument of ſanguification, and att- 
ing ſtrongly upon the chyle to bring it to an animal fHuid, muſt be 


reatted upon as ſtrongly. Arbuthnat, 
Cut off your hand, and you 2 do 
With t' other hand the work of two; 


Becauſe the ſoul her power contracts, 
And on the brother limb rea&s. Seoift's Miſcellanies 
Rza'crion, 2. J. [reafien, French; from read.] The 


by the body on which ſuch impreſſion is made: adi 
and reaction are equal. 

Do not great bodies conſerve their heat the longeſt, their part 
heating one another; and may not great, denſe, and fixed bodies, 
when heated beyond a certain degree, emit light ſo coploully 
as, by the emiſſion and rea#ion of its light, and the refleRions and 
refractions offits rays within its pores, to grow Rill hotter till it 
comes to a certain period of heat, ſuch as is that of the ſun? 

| Newton's Opne 1. 
Alimentary ſubſtances, of à mild nature, act with ſmall force 
upon the ſolids, and as the actlon and reaction are equal, the ſmall 


degree of force in the ſolids digeſts them. Arbutnts 
Read. 3. , [ned, Saxon; raed, Dutch. ] 
1. Counſel. 
| The man is bleſt that hath not lent n 
To wicked rend his ear. Sternl ds 


2. Saying ; ſaw, This word is in both ſenſes obſolete: 


This reade is rife that oftentime 
Great cumbers fall unſoft, 
In humble dales is footing faſt, . 
The trade is not ſo tickle. uy 
To READ. v. 4. pret, read; part. paſſ. read. L 
Saxon. 
1. To peruſe any thing written. 
I 3 ſeen her take forth paper, write upon 't, read * 
afterwards ſeal lt. Shakeſpeare's Ma - 
The paſſage you myſt have read, though ſince flipt out th 


emory . . | 
If = have not leiſure to read over the book itſelf regularly, en 


dy thetitles of chapters we may be directed to peruſe ſeveral 12 


Watts e 


That I may reach the beaſt ! Dryden, ; 
4+ To fetch from ſome place diſtant, and give. | 2. To diſcover by characters or marks. 
He reached me a full cup, a Karat, xiv. 39. An armed corſe did lye, Sale. 
5. To bring forward from a diſtant place. | In whoſe dead face he read great magnanimity. 
Reach hither thy finger, and behold my hands ; and reach hither | 3+ To learn oy obſervation. 
thy hand, and thruſt it into my fide. Yobn, xx. 37+ hoſe. about her Sloli her 
6. Tol hold mz to ſtretch forth. © 1 ber Foro read the perfect ways of honours . 
e kings of goodneſs are ſo nearly united to the 3 which | 4+ 10 KNOW TULLY, 
defire them, that we ſcarcely percel appetite to R; reach « O moſt delicate fiend | „le 
forth her hand towards & — 8 w_ 4 ookers | Who is't can read a woman ? Shakeſpeare + 


7. To attaia ; to gain / to obtain. 
The beſt accounts of the appearances of nature, which human 
penetration can reach, come ſhort of its reality, Cheyne, 

8. To transfer, 
ſuch 


Rewe. 


To * Fas 70 15 3 
. . t g 4 
' Cabos ves * 


him, and he therein, that 
to fare the Lord, ; Detewe 
2. To be ſtudious in books. 
| Tu ſure that Fleury reads. 


Through 
| | The b I. 


4 


Alas Cad. 8 


ag. why wy of any impulſe or force impreſſed, made 
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| w by reading. e 3 3% 8 Satan reach nos. We are our reanimated anteſtors, and antedate their teſurre cio · 
bee e an eaſtern king, who put a judge to death for an | | To der wich ren d wings nod wing get | þ 90 een ama” lanvill#'s Scryers 
\  ;rous ſentence · eee On this word. „ . "Milton's Paradiſe L.  * The young man left his own body breathleſs un che ground, 
0. perticiß. adj. [from read; the verb read is pro- | 6. Being at hand; next td hand. , | while that of the doe was reanimated: © * | öfen. 
| gd reed ; the preterite and participle red.] Skil- | 1 ſapling pins he wrench'd from out the ground, To Reanne'x. v. a. Ire and annex.) To annex again. 
Ny reading. ; ; Fac: big weapon that his fury found, |.» Dryden. | King Charles was not a little” inflamed with an ambitdon to 
ſul a ſhepherds are too well read in the philoſophy of Epicurus. fr acil; eaſ z Opportune ; near. S OT repurthaſe and reannex that dutchy. ' | Bacon's Henry VII. 
Virgil 3 | | Dryden. 1 readigf. way, which a wiſe man hath to Conquer, a 
We have a among us, of a genius as'exalted as his ſtature, to fly, | , | 


To REAP, v. 4. [nepan, Saxon. ] 
1. To cut corn at harveſt, 
From Ireland come I with 


5 0 
e  Heooker's Preface, * 
ind who is very well read in Longinus his treatiſe concerning the | The race ele, FO | 


' Addiſon's Guardian. | Safe towards Canaan from the ſhore advance 


22 * my ſtrength, 
— e Through che Wild d 8 : Mien, | nd reap the harveſt which that raſcal ſow'd, Shakeſpeare 
lune. u. Ar Proud of their „ age | +. ly Milton | 4 reap the harveſt, thou ſhalt not wholly reap the corners 
j Study qe u awer may furniſh us with man)) The noe * F nt. , e. fe hire =. 


Though re e it bs e e de me} form een dep, bus be thought mad, Is to Contend that you are 10 — cnt 3 which have reaped down your fields, 
lun ef men and things, yet | Watts on thy' Mind. nat ſo. | : | Nader. „ Id ack n. WK 1 1 4 v. 5. 
qur judgments i, chan malkes felons "ſcaph, | 8. Quick; not done with heſitation. . I Te Sather; to obtain, It is once uſed by Shaky- 
! Leſs reading than * 7 ready conſent often ſubjecte a woman to contempt. Clariſſa. Jpeare iy, an ill ſenſe." d * 3 e 


d iyes an ape, 1 — 3 : 1 y * ia : , hi 
Leſs human genius than God g ; N ned n They that love the religion which feſs, may bare faildd 
e ee ee dork ably mk bv See We ebe, . the fr 6 rp mar bake e, 
A lecture; © Neuf | they can deliver their dliedurſe by the help of a lively genius and . . . 2 
Publick recikal. ts | ready memory, than when they ave fotced to read all. Yo Watts, What ſudden _— 0 —— how have I req d it  Shakeſpeares 
J The Jews had their weekly readings of the law. | or | or the moſt part thery is a finer ſenſe, a clearer mind, a readier Which ih Pwr bby ES ve | 
Cie ce to readings exhortation nd define, | Tinetly. | apprehenfon, and gene iſpoſitios in that fer, thanin the other eee 
ariation ot coples- ö | 0 8 n e Law. A Paret Cy n 
* learned prelate has reſtored ſome of the readings of the 10. To mate RBavy, An elliptick expreflion for, to ene by fn rr oe nr Mnf by 5 
with great I 425 Lacir * "| make things ready, To make preparations, in our proſperity, . e e Nx Charles, 
Wer rte: 1. ib and adeptur, Latin.] Reco- ne will ev, you a large upper wo; Far 4. 5. 5. To bg | 28 
a 0 regal 4 a 4 1 1 : # 1 88 is vhs | | Mark XiV. 15. g p . 7 1 8 e fins i LES 2 
r need delay. © | gy eh Thos HY ON pe 
t „ ST. ee We will go ready armed before the children of Iſrael, Numbers. les pn | reap.] One tha $0 ET 0f ö 
u bER-· 1. /. [from read.] 1 REA DY, 2. J. Ready money. A low word. | Ni e 
1. One that peruſes any thing written. ] Lord Strut was not fluch in ready, either to go to law, or clear 3 8 A they j _ p al Sandyra 
Is we muſt take the care that our words and ſenſe be clear, ſo old debts. Arbutbnot's Hiftory of Fobn. Bull. | And noddi * 8 2 pect wy ies 50 
de obſcurity happen through „ e . (REAFFI'RMANCE, . J. [re and affirmance.] Second | gets wiring cnet 
la Aan zo EVR Oar 3 n Jenson. confirmation. * + And firſt a reaper from the field a pears Oe and e Y 
z One ſtudious in books, 15 ' Cauſes of deprivation are a conviction before the ordinary of a Sweating he walks, while loads of golden grain 
Bafiris! altars and the dire decrees ' wilful maintaining any doctrine contrary to the thirty-nine articles, O'ercharge the ſhoulders of the ſeeming ſwain. Pepe. 
» ade < Dryden » . \ | eeming f 
Of hank ain es.“ or perkilting therein without revocation of his error, none REa'PINGHOOK. #: % [reaping and hen. A hook 
„One whoſe office 18 to read 1 in churches, \* ance after fuch revocation. 5 5 e. uſed to cut corn in h rveſt * an e N r 
; He got into ordets, and became reader in a pariſh 1 fr 1 adj. [ reel, French; realis, Latin.] 4, VG A fab As cnn Bi Ai „ e e 11 
twenty pounds A ear. 1 * e. Relating to things, not perſons; not perſonal, Mott plainly done by thi | vil 
bes ur. 2. . [from reader. The office of read- Many a perfect in wen h 0 1 Fu capable REAR 1 "To . y ment) yy ping bool. Drydm. - 
ng prayers. es, ie | If the real part of buſineſs 7 which is the conftitution of one that 1. Te hiader kroch of an 1 is i 
When they have taken a degree, they get into orders, an ſollicit hath ſtudied men more than books, a $24 Bacon, | 1* e 585 er troop of an army, or the hinder line of 
| rude Swifl's Micellanies. | 2, Nor fictitious; hot imaginary ; true; genuine. F es 
M'p1Ly. adv. [from ready.) Expeditely ; with little We do but deſcribe an im world, that is but little a-kin The rear admiral, an arch pirate, was afterwards lain with a 
hinderance or elay. GOTTA ; to the rea/ one. T Glanville's Scepfis, | Exeat ſhot vol ff en . v + Kinallet's Hiſtory of the Turks» 
My tongue obey d, and readily could name | | - "When I place an imaginary name at the head of a character, 1 what fide hs e r eee a | 
0 er 
. Feeebs | Imaginary . % beadlng 20 thir hips and glda'd the rear. Dryden 


| readily grant, that one truth cannot contradiR another. Locke. — enfeeble the body, and diſſipate the ſpirits. -- Blackmore. | 2+" The laſt claſs; the laſt in order. 


Every one ſometime or other dreams that he is reading papers, in e whole ſtrength of the Arian cauſe, real or artificial z all Coins I place in the rear, becauſe made up of both the other. 
which caſe the invention prompts ſo readily, that, the mind is that can be of any force either to convince, or deceive a reader. b | Tr TT: irh en 


* 


; 8 ö 5 di on's $ R ; R Waterland. Snowy headed winter leads, 5 ky 
e . brings ther Waller, 
** lijendfa; promptitu de. | | vp 1am haſtening to convert my eſtate, that is perſonal, into REAR. ad. Prang. Saxon. ] W 
' jen found. 8 dineſs of their king in al ding bim real. EXP Child on Trade. 1. Raw F half roaſted 3 half ſodden. 0 
vhen the duke of Bretagne failed him.  * Bacon, |REALGAR. n. / A mineral, I. Early. A provincial word. MAL 
He opens himſelf to the man of buſineſs with relyQupey, but Realgar or ſandaracha is red arſenick. Harris. —_ N bill does ſeant the dawn appear, 5 
offers himſelf to the viſits of a friend with facility and all the Put rea/gar hot into the midſt of the quickſilver, whereby it Then why ddes Cuddy leave his cot ſo rear P. Gays 8 
wering readineſs of deſire. | \ . South, | may be condenſed as well from within as without, „ Daten.] To Rear, v. 4. [ajznan, Saxon. Ms 
1 The tate of being ready or fit for any thing. [RZATLTITY. 2. . [realite,; French; from 21 1. To raiſe up. 5 2 8 8 | 
Have you an army read) - , * | 1. Truth verity ; what is, not what merely ſeems, All the e ſhouted with a loud voice, for the rearing up of | 52 
The centurions and their charges already in the entertainment! I would have them well verſed in the Greek and Latin poets, | the houſe of the Lord. ' 1 Eſdrar, v. 62. | 
u be on foot at an hour's warning. | | 1 without which a man fancies that he undetftands u critick,' when | Who now ſhall rear you to the ſun, or rank 
| am joyful to hear of their readineſs. Shakeſpeare. } in reality he does not . u his meaning. | Addiſon. Vour tribes ? Be ne EY Miltens | 
They remained near a month, that they might be in readineſs to The beſt accounts of the appearances of nature in any ſingle | 2, To lift up from a fall. . 1 
attend the motion of the amy). ! Clarendon. | inſtance human penetration can reach, comes infinitely ſhort of Its Down again ſhe fell unto the ground, 0 : 
4. Facility; freedom from hinderance or obſtruction. —_ and internal conſtitutionz for who can ſearch out the | But he her quickly. reared up an. _ _ | Spenſers .. 
Nature 4 provided for the readineſs and eafineſs of ſpeech, Holder. Almighty's works to perfection? „ Cb ne. In adoration at his feet I fell : 8 3 
4; State of being willing or prepared. My neck may be an idea to you, but it ii a reality to me. Beattie. Submiſs; he rear'd me. -  - Milten« 
A ons and well-diſpoſed mind, attended with a readineſs to obey'] 2+ Something intrinſically important; not merely mat- 3. To move upwards, . _ | 
the known will of God, is the ſureſt means to enlighten the un- ter of ſhow. e Up to a hill anon his ſteps he rcar'd, = B / 
derſtanding to a belief of chriſtianity, South. . Of that ſkill the more thou know ſt, | From, whoſe high top to ken the proſpect round. Milton. { 


Their conviction grew ſo ſtrong, that they embraced the ſame The more ſhe will pong thee her head, 4+ To bring up to maturity. * 
truths, and laid down their lives, or were always in a readineſs to And to realities yo all her ſhows, | No creature goeth to generate, whilſt the female is buſy in fitting 
Git, rather than depart from them. iſon. Made fo adorn for thy delight the more. e 9 or rearing her young | 
rom real. 


iſe | . | ' W 's Natural Hi . 
Rtapn1's810N. 2. J. [re and admiſien.] The act of | To RR ALIZ B. v. a. [realijer, French; They were a very hardy breed, and rare thalr young ones aA 
aimitting again. | 1. To bring into being or act. : Ic 6 1.9); 


out any care. Mortimer“ Huſbandry. 
In an exhauſted receiver, animals, that ſeem as they were dead Thus we realize what Archimedes had only in hypotheſis, weigh- They flouriſh'd long in tender bliſs, and rear'd | 
wire upon the readmiſſion of frech air. Arbutbnote | ing a fingle grain againſt the globe of earth.  Glawvilles A numerous offipring, lovely like themſelves. Then fen. 
„ RabUr'T. v. 4. [re and adm⁰⁰t.] To let in again. * ——— you are like to exemplify and realize every Aa, 5. To — 1 ” tan _ 
Theſe evils I deſerve . 18 0 55 FO ; «| e wants a father t protect youth, 5 
Yet deſpair not of his final pardon . | 2. To convert money into land. And rear him up to virtue. Sout bern. 
Whose N Na ay | n fi al.! | They have in every town publick nurſeries, where all parents, 4 
0 doe fp np nul ry Milton' . e Len real.] t is ers and labourers, are obliged to ſend their infants to 
racious to readmit the ſuppliant. Milton's Agon iſtes. 1. Wich actual exiſtence. ö enxncep 8 urers, _ 
After twenty minutes I readmutted the ar. bam. We ſhall at laſt diſcover in what perſons this holineſs 3s inherent | be. women nent: 9 2 5 
I/ MAG AN. v. a. {re and adorn.) To decorate ; . e it fo tobotnet! nertath 0 6. To exalt; to elevate. 4 | | 
| 4 , 4. 4 * really, W we ag on it A 22 * of _ 2 ow „ any I 
gain; to deck a- new. | DE | n what other ſenſe it may * properly affirm t 5 5 : 
* The ſtreams now change their languid blue, | church is holy. | Pearſon. Softens | high, and rears the abjeẽt mind. | Priore X 
Regain their glory, and their fame renew, | There cannot be a more important caſe of conſcience for men to | 7+ To rouſe; to ſtir up. "vv 
With ſcarlet honours readorn the tide. Blackmore, | bereſolved in, Rom PILE ny how oe * ome the my Pop 4g —_— — ” goed, 
| 5 * for the deed, and how far he does not; and to be informed tru $ the tuſky " | 
are adj. Inæd, Saxon; redo, Swediſh ; pnade, when men. do really will a thing, and when they have real 8 With well- mouth d hounds and pointed ſper. Dden. 7 
: 3 ef 10 bo 5 | power to do what they have ra ; , . outh. 8. To 1. a 3 8 : „ 
0 f e A ; 1 | : | et-towns our peaſan 
Theſe commodities Jie the readieff money of any in this king. 1 3 1 1 hls duty but Ay his intereſt He rear'd his fuel ment, but Rane bought. Harte. | 
Gm, becauſe they never fail of a price abroad. Temples * 5 : | 


Wilkins. | Rza"RwaRD. #. J. [from rear. 
He overlook'd his hinds; their pay was juſt int. | REA 1. U ] 


. The underſtandin repreſents to the will things really evil, under The laſt troop. | 
ZR And ready : for he ſcorn'd to go on truſt, Dryden. | the notion of good. C 1 " South, : He from the nies began to be in the'rearward, and before 
2 Fit for a purpoſe ; not to ſeek. Shop Theſe orators inflame the people, whoſe anger is really but a ſhort | they left fighting was too far off. | « Sidney» 
All things are ready, if / our minds be ſo, | fit of madneſs. | Swift. The ſtandard of Dan was the rearward of the camp. Numbers» 
Peri the man aha mindiis backward now | Shakeſpeare, They even affect to be more pleaſed with dreſs, and to be more 2. Theend; the tail ; a train behind, | 
Make you ready your Riff bats and clubs; - | fond why ornament, than they really are. ws 8 Why follow'd not, when the ſaid Tybalt's dead, 
Rome and her rats are at the point of battle. Sbabeſpeare. 3+ It is a ſlight corroboration of an opinion. Thy father or thy mother k 
: — hand the ſword, and one the pen employs, „ Why really ſixty- five is ſomewhat old. Tung. Blut with a rearward following Tybalt's death, 
ne in my lap the ready paper lies. Dryden. REALM. 2. / [roiaulme, French. ] Romeo is baniſhed. Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Puliets 
the ſacred prieſts with ready knives bereave A kingdom ; a king's dominions | The lat art. In contempt p v 
The beaſts of life, and in full bowls receive I, ingdom ;' a King 5 GOMININNE, | 3s nc 4a ear tua of the faſhio Chaleſpearte 
| : The ſtreaming blood. Dryden's Zneits Is wy; an port of oe realm, or ons 3 * _ ; He was ever in Tr r ho * 2 g — 
| . + | t yet u to the crown of Englan er. | USB, . /. [more properly rere 
| ' 5 2 2 715 eos. deſign, fo bf 29075 They hdd gather's a wiſe council to them 2 Rea kMOUSB. 5. per'y 
elay. | 


[rouble gu ih hall pre ail ainſt him, as 1 ? O ev'ry realm that did debate this buſineſs. Shakeſpeare, I 5 8 
whe bag. * * 5 5 im, ing ready f A fon S677 worthy deeds Some war with rearmice for their leathery wings 
; e. 


| Shakeſpeare, 
Job, xv. 24+ Raiſe him to be the ſecond in that realm. | a - , 3& B0T RF TORE T9 GRn0s _ 


j | . 3 Wi not feathers, but a thin Kind. of 
i yo-u ready Randa to interpoſe bla 8 Mu. 2. Kingly government. This ſenſe is not frequent. 408 12 U n Henn : "bets 
If he punk er her 283 2 3 nas poop Wy » me. | To Raser up. v. 8. [re — aſcend.) To climb 
The. imaginar; . reaſon bei n ant's republick, and the realm . ape. b 
. Uebe erer vey eres 3 with Le, REAL Tv. . J. [A word peculiar, I believe, to Milten.] | . „„ 
J n : b heaven, thatſuch reſemblance of the Higheſt | 1 wiſh that alght the noyous day would tad 
Men 6.1, 33 quick. | 7 4 Should yet remain, 9 And when af night hath us of light forlorn, | 
. ere Remain not | ilon's Paradiſe Loft. I wiſh that day would ſhortly reaſcend- Near. 5 
der e 0 blame thereof unto a N ha ef om ' Realty means not in this place reality In _"__ . how, _ * Taught by Ae heav'nly muſe'to venture down | 
rr bags SS OOO OG} CO SN RCTS © © 
ow his dry t than e land. . 1 ; * * 
Ae who ſhould bn cle kia ts N 3 RAU. . J. [rame, French ; riem, Dutch.] A bundle Hath empty d heav'n, ſhall fall — any wc, | 
_ the diſorders by which they might thrive, than to ſet of paper containing twenty quires. | | Self · ral d, and repoſleſs their native 3 Milton. 1 
rn Choy f ans Ney All vain 3 may 2 a ſky, 7 To Ran = a F To ones. again. _ 
* . the point; not diſtant ; near; about to do With reams ab is upply . s fury 
| or de. Point; b b To e v. a. [re and aximo, Latin.] To | He mounts aloft, and reaſcends the ſkies. Addiſon, 
_ He knoweth that the day of darkneſs is ready at hand. Job. revive ; to reſtore to life, hg n. J. [raiſon, French z ratio, * 
0 „ | 5 | 9 | 0 


Y 


REA 


[ 2 
Y. The power by which man deduces one propoſition 
from another, or proceeds, from premiſes to conſe- 

ences ; the rational N diſcurſive power. 
Reaſon is the diretor of man's will, diſcovering in action what is 
good z for the laws of well-doing are the diCtates of right me 
; y er. 
Though brutiſh that conteſt and foul, | 

When 4 hath to deal with force; yet ſo | 
Moſt reaſon is that reaſon overcome. Milton. 
1 appeal tv the common judgment of mankind, Whether the 


- humane nature be not ſo framed, as to ac quloſce in ſuch a moral cer- | ' 
talnty, as the nature of things Is capable of; and if it were other-'] 


wiſe, whether that reaſon which belongs ts us, would not prove a 
burden and a torment to us, rather than a privilege, by keeping us 
In a continual ſuſpenſe, and thereby rendering our conditions per- 
petually roſtlols and unquiet. * Wilkins. 
Dim, as the borrow'd beams of moon and ſtars 

Jo lonely, weary, wand'ring gravellers, 

10 71 to the foul 1 and as on high, 

"Thoſe rowling fires diſcover but the ſky, 

WIe us here; ſo reaaſon's glimmering ray 

as lent, nat to aſſure our doubtful way, 
But guide us upward to a better day. Dryden. 
It would be well, if people would not lay ſo much weight on 

their own reaſo1.,jn matters of eligion, as to think every. thing 
impoſſible 


Ve contradlet the right rules of reaſon in the whole courſe of our 


lives ? regen itſelf is true and juſt, but the reaſon of every particular |. 


man is weak and wavering, perpetually ſwayed and turned by his 
* Intereſts, his paſſiqns, and his vices, - 
. Cauſe; ground or principle. 


What the apoſtles dde med rational and probable means to that end, | 
probability to think ſhould ever In any pro- 


thete n no _ or 
duce this effec, Hammond, 

Virtue and vice are not arbitrary things, but there is. a natural 
and eternal reaſon ſor that goodneſs and virtue, and againſt vice and 
wle ke ines. Tillotſon, 

3. Cauſe efficient, 

Spain 1s thin ſown of people, partly by reaſon of «the ſterility of 
the (oil, and partly their natives are exhauſted by ſo many employ» 
ments in ſuch vaſt territories as they poſleſs. Bacon. 

Such a benefit, as by the antecedent will of Chriſt is intended to 
all men living,: though all men, by r:aſon of their own demerits, do 
not actually recelve the fruit of it. White, 

Ihe reaſon of the motion of the Valunce In a wheel watch, lu by 
the motion of the next wheel, Tale 

Ry reaſon of the ſickneſs of a reverend prelate, 1 have been ayer- 

; rvled to{ppprooch this place. | Spratt. 
I have not obſerved equality of numbers in my verſe z partly by 
reaſon of My halte, but more elpecially becavie 1 would not have my 
ſenſe a ſlave to ſyllables, Dryden. 
4. Final cauſe, | 

Raon, in the Engliſh language, ſometimes is taken for true and 
clear principles; ſornetimey for clear and fair deductions; ſome- 
times for the cauſe, particularly the final cauſe, Locke. 

' 5. Argument; ground of perſuaſion ; motive, 
I maſk the buſineſs from the common eye 
For ſundry welghty reaſons. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 

TF it be natural, ought we not rather to conclude, that there is 
ſome ground and reaſen for theſe fears, and that nature hath not 
planted them in us to no purpoſe ? Tillotſon. 

If we commemorate aby myſtery of our redemption, or article of 
our faith, we ought to confirm our belief of it, by conſidering all 
thoſe reaſorr upon which It is bullt that we may be able to give a 
good account of the hape that Js in us. 22 

6. Ratiocination ; diſcurſive act. ; 
When (he rates things, and moves from 
'The name of reaſon ſhe obtains by this | 
But when by reaſon he the truth hath found, 
And ſtandeth fixt, ſhe underſtanding is. 
7. Clearneſs of faculties, 
Lovers and madmen have their ſeething brains, 
Such ſhaping fantafies that apprehend 
| More than cool 5 ever comprehends. 
When valour preys on reaſon | 
It eats the (word it fights with. Shakeſpeare's Aut. and Cleop, 
e. Right; juſtice, | 
| was promls'd on a time, 
To have _ for my rhyme 1 
From that time unt» this ſeaſon, 
| I receiv'd nor thyme nor reaſon, 
Are you in earneſt ? 
Ay, and refolv'd withal 
"To do myſelf this reaſon ond this right. 
The P 
make u 


ground to ground, 


Davie 1. 


Spenſer . 


i Shakeſpeare. 
apiſts ought In reaſon to allow them all the excuſes they 
of for themſelves ; ſuch as an invincible ignorance, oral 


tradition and authority, Stilling fleet. 
Let It drink deep in thy moſt vital part; 
Strike home, and do me reaſon in thy heart. Dryden. 


9. Reaſonable claim ; juſt prattice, 
God brings good out of evil; and therefore It were but reuſon we 
thould truſt Gad to govern his owa world, and walt till the change 
- cometh, or the r04/+4 be diſcovered, Taylor. 
Conlelence, not acting by law, js a, boundleſs preſumptuous 
thing ; and, for any one by virtue thereof, to challenge himſelf a pri- 
vilege of doing what he will, and of. being unaccountable, is in all 
„e too much, either for man or angel, South, 
A levere reflettion Montaigne has made on princes, that we ought 
not in raſan to have any expefations of favour from them, Drye, 
Wo have as great aſſurance that there Is a God, as the nature of 
the thing to be proved Is capable of, and as we could in reaſon 
expect to have, Tillufm's F. ace. 
When any thing ie proved by as good arguments as a thing of 
that kin is capable of, we ought not in reaſon to doubt of Its exit+ 
ene. 
10, Rationale ; juſt account, 


"This 164/11 dig the ancient fathers render, why the church was 
called Catholick, x 


Tiliorjon, 


Pear fon, 
I tener a roalon of an efte or —.— is to deduce it 
from lonething elſe more known than ittelt. Boyle, 


11, Moderation z moderate demands, 

The molt probable way of bringing France to reaſon, would be 
dy the making an attempt upon the Spaniſh Welt Indles, and by that 
8. means to cut off all communication with this great ſource of riches. 


To RFO, vhs Leer, French, ] 8 225 


1. To argue rationally ; to deduce conſequences juſtly 
from premiles. 

No man, in the Wrength of the firſt grace, 
for reaſon they do not, who think foz unleſs 
ene ale, can merit another, | 

Len, as ranked under names, are thoſe, that for « 
wen 164/94 of Within themſelves, and always thoſe whic 
wone about with others, ? Locke. 

Prory man's reges, c and knowledge 1s only about the ideas 
2 In his own nde and our knowledge and reaſoning about 
«ther things Je only as they correſpond with thoſe our particular 


cas, Lale. 
In the lonely grove, — 
Tes there Juſt and good he re Arong, 
Cee forme great truth, or tal d forme ferrour ſong · Tickell, 
2, To debate z to difcaurſe; to talk; to take or give 
an account, Not in ue. 


can merit the ſecond ; 
a beggar, by receiving 

Tenth, 
he moſt part 
h they com- 


Love de not to be reaſen'4 down, or loſt 
In high ambltton, 


—_—_ 
CE tid 


| 1. Having 


nd abſurd, which they cannot conceive: how often do | 


Swift's Miſcellanies. | 


confined to former ages. . 3 Lav. 
| 2. Moderately; in a degree reaching to mediocrity. | 
Some man reaſonably Rudicd in the law, ſhould be perſuaded ts go 


N E A 


Stand ſtill, that I may reaſon with you of all the righteous acts of 
; the Lord. ; il Samuel, xii. 7. 
3+ To raiſe diſquiſitions ; to make enquiries. 

* . Jeſus, perceiving their thoughts, ſaid, what reaſon ye in your 


hearts? | | Luke, v. 22. 
They reaſond high N 
Of providenee, foreknowledge, will, and fate. Milton. 
| Down reafoh then, at leaſt vain reaſoning down. Milton. 
To Rex'son. b. 4. To examine rationally. This is 
a French mode of rene 
When they are clearly diſcovered, well digeſted, and well reaſontd 


in every part, there is beauty in ſuch a ich. Burnet. 


Rea's0NABLE, adj. Craiſon, French. 


the faculty of reaſon 3 endued with reaſon. 
She perceived her only ſon lay hurt, and that his hurt was ſo 


almoſt ſenſible part. p 
2. AQiing, ſpeaking, or thinking rationally. 

The parliament was diſſolved, and gentlemen furniſhed with ſuch 
forces, as were held ſufficient to hold in bridle either the malice or 
rage of reaſonable people. ' FG Hayward. 

. Jult; rational; agreeable to reaſon. | 

By indubitable certainty, I mean t 
any reaſonable cauſe of doubting, which is the only certainty of, 
which moſt things are capable. Wilkins 

A law may be reaſonable in itſelf, although a man does not allow 
it, or does not know the reaſon of the law-givers, 

| 41 Not immoderate, 
| Let all things be thought upon, 
That may with reaſenable ſwiftneſs add 
More feathers to our wings. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
5. Tolerable; being in mediocrity. 

T could with reaſotable good manner receive the ſalutation of her 
and of the princeſs Pamela, doing them yet no further reverence 
than-one princeſs oweth to another. | Sidney. 

A good way diſtant from the nigra rupes, there are four ſeveral 
lands of reaſonable quantity.  Abbot's Deſcription of the World, 

| Notwithitanding theſe defects, the Engliſh colonies maintained 
themſelvey in a reaſonable good eſtate, as long as they ietained their 
own ancient laws, Davies on Ireland. 
Rea "0NABLENESS. #./, [from rea/onable.] 
1. The faculty of reaſon, WY 
2. ANGIE to reaſon. ans 604g 

They thought the work would be better done, if thoſe, who had 
ſatisfied themſelves with the reaſonableneſs. of what they wiſh, would 
undertake the converting and diſpoſing of other men. Clarendon. 

He that rightly underſtands the reaſonableneſs and excellency of 
charity, will know, that it can never be excuſable to waſte any of 
our money In pride and folly. Law 

3. Compliance with reaſon. | | 
The paſſive reaſon, Which is m_ reaſonableneſs, is that 
order and congruity which is impreſſed upon the thing thus wrought; 
. as in a watch, the whole frame and contexture of it carries a reaſon- 
; ableneſt In it, the paſſive impreſſion of the reaſon or intellectual idea 
that was in the artiſt,  _ $i 
. Moderation, 
RA'SONABLY, adv. [ſrom reaſonablt.] 
1.* Agreeably to reaſon, | 

Chaucer niakes Arcite violent in his love, and unjuſt in the pur- 
ſuit of itz yet When he came to die, he made him think more 
— N  Dryden's Preface to Fables, 

he church has formerly had eminent kante in that ſex; and it 
may reaſonably be thought, that it is purely owing to their poor and 
vain education, that this honour of their ſex is for the moſt part 


Sidney. | 


Lg 


thither as chancellor. ' Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
If we can by induſtry make our deaf and dumb perſons reaſonably 
perfect in the language and pronunciation, he may be alſo capable of 
the ſame privilege of underſtanding by the eye what is ſpoken, 
Haider 1 Elements of Speech. 


One who reaſons ; an arguer. 
Due reverence pay 
To learned Epleurus; ſee the way 
which this reasr'ner of ſo high renown 
oves through th' ecliptick road the rolling ſun. Blackmore. 
The terms are looſe and undefined 3 and what leſs becomes a fair 
reaſoner, he puts wrong and invidious names on every thing to colour 
a falſe way of arguing. liſan. 
"Thoſe reaſeners, who employ ſo much of their zeal 'for the 
upholding the balance of power fa Chriſtendom, dy their practices 
are endeavouring to deſtroy it at home. '. -Seiſts 
REASONING. n. J. [ rom reaſon.] Argument. 
Thoſe who would make uſe of ſolid arguments and ſtrong reaſon- 
ings to a reader of fo delicate a turn, would be like that fooliſh 
people, who worſhipped a fly, and ſacrificed an ox to it, Addiſon, 
Your reaſorings therefore on this head, amount only to what the 
ſchools call in vate elenchi; proving before the queſtion, on talk. 
ing wide of the purpoſe, 
Rua'sowLuss, adj, [from reaſen.] Void of reaſon, 
This proffer is 1 74 and reaſonleſs. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
25 | 


Is it 
Her true perfection, or my falſe tranſpreſſion, * 
That makes me recaſon/e/x to reaſon thus ? Shakeſpeare, 
That they wholly direckt the reaſon/eſs mind, I am reſolved ; for 
all thoſe which were created mortal, as birds and beaſts, are left to 
their natural appetites. . Raleigh's Hiſtory of the World, 
"Theſe reaſons ih love's law have paſt for Lad, 
Though fond and reaſon); to ſome, Milten's Agoniſter, 
To RkASSK'MBL BE. v. 4. Te and aſſemble.) To collect 
anew, . 
There reaſſerbling our afflicted pow'rs, 


Conſult how to offend our enemy. Milton. 
To RN ASSH RT. v. a. [re and ert.] To aſſert anew; 
to maintain after ſuſpenſion or ceſſation, 
His ſteps 1 followed, his doctrine I reaſſerted.  Atterbury. 
Young Oreſtes grown 
To manly years ſhould reafſert the throne. Pepe. 


To Ru AssU “Mr., v. 4. [reaſumo, Latin; re and aſſume.] 
To reſume; to take again. 
To him the Son return'd, 
Into his bliſsful boſom reaſſum'd, 
In glory as of old, 
Nor only on the Trojans fell this doom, 


Milton. 


Thelr hearts at laſt the vanquiſh'd 70 Denham. 
For this he reaſſumes the nad, 
| While Semele commands the god. Prior, 


After Henry VIII. had reaſſumed the ſupremacy, a ſtatute was 
_ by which all doors of the civil law might be made chan- 


0 Ayli 71 Par Ons \ 
To Rraszu'ky, v. 4. E. d To free 
from fear ; to reſtore from terrour. 
They roſe with fear, 
Till dauntleſe Pallas yeaſſur'd the reſt. Dryden. 
Rrart. =. % A kind of long ſmall graſs that grows 


2 


let them lie dry fix months to Kill the 


Raſen with the fellow, Wu 22 
Before you * him, where he heard this. Sbabeſpeare. 
I reaſon'd with a Frenchman yeſterday, TE 
Who told me in the narrow ſeas,” + 1 
| There wiſcarried a veſſel of our Ounty. Sbaleſpeare. 


deadly, as that already his life had loſt ule of the reaſonable and |. 


which -d8th not admit of |. 


Swifts g 


Hole. 0 


Rra"s0nER. #. J [raiſonneur, French; from rea/on.] | 


Vaterland. 


- Pl » XC a 4 
8 1 2M 1. 
* 2 „ 

| h 


SM} a ate. 

Wien, 
whence 
An obſolete 
1 ST 
Some make his meaſhy bed, but rk ref 


| _ re and bulruſhes. 
0 REAVE. v. 4. pret. reft, 1a 

to bereave.) © (nz a, Saxon; 

1. To take away by ſtealth or violence 

| word. : 
29 Diſmounting from his lofty 


| He to him leapt, in mind to rehwe his 


E. 


- — m 


But theſe men, knowing, having he 
Of God, by ſome meanes, that tad death ban I 
The ruler hebte; will never ſaffer left "ſt 
Their unjuſt wooing of his wife, g 
Who. can * — by any ſolemn vow 
To do a murd'rous deed, to rob a man q 
To force a ſpotleſs virgin's chaſtity, 7 
To reave the on of his patrimony, n 
And have no other xeaſon for his wrong, , 
+,” But that he was bound by a ſolemn oath ? Shatkeſs, Hi, 
2. It was uſed as well in a good as bad ſol? Aer vl. 
They ſought my trcubled ſenſe how to deceave. wt 
| 2 _ that mane . fancies reave, * 5 
ach ſucceeding time addeth or reavetb a 
ing to the occaſions itſelf produceth. renz 2nd evil "+ wag 
are, 


To REBA'PTIZE. V. 4. [ rebapti/er F | 
. a * French; 
. baptize.] To baptize again. 5 h; re and 
Underſtanding that the rites of -the church 1 
approved of their baptiſm, and would not ſuffer Neuberg 
AA Þ 6.9 
rench ; from 


Chopmu, 


_—_ a 


_ 


— 


tizg, Nn 7 f : 1 — 8 . 
RENATTIZATTION. . J. [rebaptiſation, 
rebaptize.] 7 of baptiſm. 
In maintainance of rebaptixation, their arguments are bu! 
. this, that hereticks are not any part of tlie ee Che. gy 
' ' , a 5 ' + e 
(To RENATE. . . [rebattre, French.] To blunt; i, 
deat ta obtuſeneſs; to deprive of keennem. 
| He duth rebate and blunt his natural edge 
yt profits of wo yr ſtudy and faſt, 
II The icy goat, the erab which, ſquare the 
With thoſe of aries trine eanſent — hate ale 
The ſcales of libra, and her rays rebate. 
He modifies his firft ſevere decree; 
Ik̃)he keener a of battle to rebate, | 
| The troops for honour fighting, not for hate; 
My flagging ſoul flies under her own pitchy 
My ſenſes _ _— and ſtupify d. 
Their edge rebated. | Dryden 1 
a Nr e unfeign'd long joys 1555 ; Don Schein 
To the honeſt nuptial bed, and, in the wane 
Of life, rebate the miſeries of age. 


upon 


Shakeſpear, 
a Creech, 


Dryde; 


* Phil, 
Rz"BECK. . / [rebec, French; ribecca, Italian 
\ three ſtringed Hale. „ 11 A 
; When the merry bells ring round, | 


And the jocund rebecks ſound, wh one ; 
To many a youth and many a maid, 
Dancing in the checker'd ſhadd. 


FE : Miles 
RE'BEL. . /. [rebelle, French; rebellir, Lat.) One 
who oppoſes lawful authority by violence. | 
The mercileſs Macdonel © 
Worthy to be a rebe /; for to that 
The multiplying villanies of nature 
Do ſwarm upon him. Shahkeſpeare't Mack:1h, 
| The rebels there are up, 
And put the Engliſhmen unto the ſword, Shakeſpeare 
Shall man from nature's ſanction ftray, | 
A rebel to her rightful ſway ? Fenton, 


To REBEL. v. u. [rebello, Lat.) Toriſe in violent 
oppoſition ayainit Jawful authority. 
Boys, immature in ran 9 
| Pawn their experience to their preſent pleaſure, : 
And fo r«bs/ to judgment. Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleopat1a. 
If they perceive diſſention in our looks, 
How will their grudging ſtomachs be provok'd 
To wilful difobedience, and reh? Shakeſpeare's Henry Vl. 
Such ſmiling rogues as theſe ſoothe every paſſion, 
That in the nature of their lords rebel; ; | 
Bring oil to fire. Shakeſpeare's King Liar. 
There was a time, when all the body's members 
RebelPd againſt the belly. e garb Coriolanut, 
Arm'd with thy might, rid heav'n of theſe rebelPd. Mitten, 
How cou'd my hand rebel againſt my heart! 
How cou'd your heart rebel againſt your reaſon ? Dryden. 
Part of the angels rebellad againſt God, and thereby loſt their 
happy ſtate. : Lale. 
ReBEeLLER, 2. / [from rebel.] One that rebels, Did. 
ReB8'LLION, 2. / [ rebellion, French; rebellio, Latin; 


from rebel.) InſurreRion againſt lawful authority, 
He was victorious in rebellions and ſeditlons of people. Bach 


Adam's fin, or the curſe upon it, did not deprive him of rule 
but left the creatures to a rebellion or reluctation. Bacate 
Of their names in heav'nly records now 

Is no memorial, blotted out and ra- d 
By their rebellich from the books of life. Mit 


ReBr'LL1Ovs. adj. [from rebel, ] Opponent to laws 
ful authority, wei 
From the day that thou didſt)depart out of Egypt, until ye ca 
unto this place, ye have been rebe/liovs againſt the Lords Deut. U. 
This our ſon is ſtubborn and rebellious, le will not obe) 100 
voice, Deatcrenomyy X.. 30s 
Bent he ſeems 
On deſperate revenge, which ſhall redound s 
Upon his own rebellious head. Mine 
Rent'LL10U8LY. adv. [from rebellious.] In oppoſition 
to lawful authority, = 2 
When one ſhewed him where a nobleman, that had 2 0 
born arms againſt him, lay very honourably intombed, and 3 - N 
the king to deface the monument; he ſaid, no, no, but 22 
all che reſt of mine enemies were as honourably intombed. h — 
RensLLIOUSNESS, 1. J. [from rebellious.) The g 
lity of being rebellious. ; 
To Rene"LLOW. v. u. [re and bellow.) To bellow iN 
return; to echo back a loud noiſe. 
He loudly bray'd with beaſtly yelling ſound, 
Thar all the fields rebe/{oxved again. 
' The reſiſting air the thunder broke, 
The cave rebellow'd, and the temple ſhook. ; 
From whence were heard, reb«//wing to the main, 
Ih he roars of lions. D 
Rtnoa'Tion. . / [reboo, 
loud bellowing ſound, ; 4 
To RI BO u' b. v. =. [rebondir, French ; wa ck 
'To ſpring back ; to be reverberated ; t0 wy 0 by 
conſequence of motion impreſſed and reit 


7 


= 
Dry 
; Fn 


Latin.) The return 0 
ity, © 
Whether it were a roaring voice of moſt ſavage ur No 4 


direQly with regard to the 
reflexively with regard to what may 


in water, and complicates itſelf together, 


' 


rebound from one another : impenetrability makes 


eaticity — Newton's Optichs. 
thew 971) bounding from the ſhelfy ſhore, | 


Round the 


ou ND+ V. 
fs - reverberate'; 


deſcending nymph the waves rebounding-roar. Pope. 
a. a 
to beat back. 


* 


fall back with a 


yo invectives at their ſuppoſed errors, 
ww yr parti qur own real ones. Decay of Piety. 
Silenus ſung, the vales his voice rebound, 
| And carry to the ſkies the ſacred ſound. Dryden. | 


* d it improperly. 
2 pri ny the baff youth Wet 
and gather'd by religious hands, _ 
Rebeund their ſweets from th odoriferous pavement, Prier. 
bub. . J. [from the verb.] The act of flying 
* in conſequence of motion reſiſted; reſilition. 
do 


Open' d, 


» 
Lound of fours, a grief that ſhoots 
oy — Shakeſpeare's Antony and Clerpatra. 
If A frike a ball ſidelong, not full upon the ſurface, the 


zn be as nch the contrary way; whether there be any 
e in echoes may be tried. Bacon. 
as The weapon With unerting fury flew, 
At his left ſhoulder aim d: nor entrance found; 
But back, as from a rock, with ſwift rebound 
Harmlets return'd. Dryden. 


usb r. 1. /+ [ rebuffade, er. Tebaſfe, Italian, ] 
gion ; quick and ſudden reſiſtauce. 
en ee 5 
ſtrong rebuff of ſome.tumultuops cloud, 
N 0 10 44 and nitre, hurried him f 
As many miles aloft. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
% RuBu'FF- Vo 4. [from the noun.] To beat back; 
A oppoſe with ſudden violence. 


Q REBUILD. v. a, [re and build.] To re-edify ; to 


4 


from demolition; to repair. 
1 * inpoſed there were the more queſtioned and repined 
geainſt, becauſe they were aſſigned to the rebuilding and repairing of 
90 paul's church. 3 ond endon. 


Fine is the ſecret, delicate the art, 
To raiſe the ſhades of heroes to our view, 
Rebuild fall'n empires, and old time renew. Tickel. 


drew“ ABLE. 2d). [from rebuke.] Worthy of tepre- 


on. . 
boos \ Rebukable 8 
And worthy ſhameful cheek it were, to ſtan 
On mere methatick compliment. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop. 
7 REBU'KE. v. a. [reboucher, French.] To chide; 
to reprehend 3 to repreſs by objurgation. | 
/ 1 am aſham'd; does not the ſtone rebuke me, 
For being more ſtone than it? . Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
He was rebuked for his iniquity ; the dumb aſs, ſpeaking with 


— 


man's voice, forbad the madneſs of the prophet. 2 Peter, 
The proud he tam'd, the penitent he cheer'd, 
Nor to rebuke the rich offender fear'd. Dryden. 


Renu'«E. u. J. [from the verb. 
1. Reprehenſion 3 chiding expreſſion 3 objurgation. 
Why bear you theſe rebukes, and anfwer not? Shakeſpeare» 


It he will not yield, 
Rebuke arid dread correction wait on us, e 
And they ſhall do their office. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


Thy ret ute hath broken my heart. Eſalm Ixix. 21. 
The rebukes and chlding to children, ſhould be in grave and diſ- 


ate words. ; 3 Locle. 
Shall Cibber's ſon, without rebule, | 
Swear like a lord ? „Pape. 


Shoyld vice expect to "ſcape rebuke | | 
heecauſe its 8 a duke pe HRS Seift's Miſcelanies. 
1. In low language, it ſignifies any kind of check. 
He gave him ſo terrible a rebuke upon 
that he laid him at his length. ; L' Eftrange. 
\ Rinv'ken, 2. J. [from rebuke.) A chider; a repre- 
hender, | 


The reyolters are profound to make ſlaughter; though I have | 


been a rebuker of them all, Hoſea, Vs 2. 
Revs, 1. / [rebus, Latin.) A word repreſented by 
a picture. 3 

Some citizens, wanting arms, have coined themſelves certain 
devices alluding to their names, which we call rebus : Maſter Jugge 
the printer, in many of his books, took, to expreſs his name, a 
nightingale fitting in a buſh wth a ſcrole in her mouth, wherein 
Was written jugge, jugge, Jugge» Peacham. 

NRenv'sy, win. [rebuter, French. ] To retire back. 
Obſolete. | 
"Themſelves too rudely rigorous, 
Aſtonied with the ſtroke of their own hand, 
Do back rebut, and each to other yielded land. 
Rtzu'TTER, mn. /. An anſwer to a rejoinder. 


ToReca't i. v. a. [re and call.) To call back; to 


call again; to revoke. ; 
They who recal the church* unto that which was at the firſt, 
muſt ſet bounds unto their ſpeeches, Hooker, 
If Henry were recall d to life again, 


Theſe news would cauſe him once more yield the ghoſt. Shak. | 


Neglected long, the let the ſecret reſt, 

Till love reca!['d it to her lab'ring breaſt. Dryden. 
It is range the ſoul ſhould never once recal over any of its pure 
duiye ideas, before it borrowed any thing from the body; never any 
other ideas, but what derive their original from that union. Locke. 
| To the churches, wherein they were ordained$ they might of 
ncht be recalled as to their proper church, under pain of excom- 
munication. Abyliffe's. Parer gon. 
It is neceſſary to recall to the reader's mind, the deſire Ulyſſes 
to reach his own country. Brome on Odyſſey. 
If princes, whoſe dominions lie contiguous, be forced to draw 
m thoſe armies which act againſt France, we mult hourly expect 
ving thoſe troops recalled, which they now leave. with us in the 
Midit of a ſiege. Swift's Miſcellanies. 
R1c\tt,, n. from the verb.] Revocation ad or 

power of calling back. 

Other decrees - 
Againſt thee are gone forth, without recall. Milton. 
'Tis done, and fince 'tis gone, tis paſt recal ; 

And ſince tis paſt recal, muſt be forgotten. Dryden. 


Te REC ANT. v. a. [recanto, Lat.] To retract; to 
recall; to contradict what one has once ſaid or done. 
He ſhall do this, or elſe 1 do recant 

The paxdon that I late pronounced. Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice. 

| How ſoon would caſe recant | 

7 Vows made in pain as violent and void ? 

*Rica'nr, v. . To revoke a poſition ;- to unſay 
Wat has been ſaid. 

If it be thought, that the 


Thetutte, 1 ſhall be willing to preant. 


Milton. 


Dryden. 


N the legillature ſhould have power to change the ſucceſſion, 


ver the 


ws neceſſities of the kingdom requize, is ſo uſeful towards 


aß our religion aud liberty, that I know not how to recant. 


Rican 1 0 7 
TA TION, 3. . [from recant.] Retraction; de- 
vation contradictory to a former declaration. 


| | Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
|] RecariTuLA TION. 2.7 tee Diting 


4. Reception; admiſſion. 


e forehead with his heel, 


praiſe of a tranſlation conſiſts in adding 


TEE ) 
| Abe could not ſe means to join this recantation to the 
The poor man was impriſoned for this diſcovery, and forced to 
make a publick recantation. S Stillingflet. 
Reca'nTER, n./. [from recant.] One who recants. 
The publick body, which doth ſeldom 
Play the recanter, feeling in itſelf 
A lack of Timon's aid, hath ſenſe withal 0 
5 Of its own fall, reſtraining aid to Timon. | Shakeſpeare. | 
To RECAPI'TULATE. v. a. [retapituler, French; re 
and cepitulum, Latin.) To repeat again the ſum of 
a former diſcoutſe, . en 
Hylobares judiciouſly and reſentingly rec 
$. 


former 
S idney. 


itulates your main rea- 
ore Divine Dialogues. 
I have been forced to recapitulate theſe things, becauſe mankind 


| Is not more liable to deceit, than it is willing to continue in a pleaſ- 
ing error. v, 


repetition of the principal pojnts. 
He maketh a . ty of the chriſtian churches ; among the 
reſt he addeth the iſle of Eden by name. 
Inſtead of raiſing any particular uſes from the point that has been 
delivered, let us make a brief recapitulation of the whole, South. 


RECAP1 TULATORY. adj. [from recapitulate.] Repeat- 
ing again, | | : | 
Recapitulatory exerciſes. ; Vp Garretſon. 
ToReca'rky, v. a. [re and 115 To carry back. 
hodes, pigeans carried and 


When the Turks beſieged Malta or R 
recarried letters. 


| Malton's Angler. 
To RROET DE. v. 2. [recedo, Latin.] Og 
1. To fall back; to retreat, _ 
A deaf noiſe of ſounds that never ceaſe, 
Confus'd and chiding, like the hollow roar | 
Of tides, receding from th* inſulted ſhoar. Dryden. 


Ve doubts and fears! | 
Scatter'd by . winds, recede, and wild in foreſts rove. Prior. 
All bodies, moyed circularly, have a perpetual endeavour to re- 
cede from the centre, and every. moment would fly out in right 
lines, if they were not violently reſtrained by contiguous — 
.. | Bentiq; » 
2. To deſiſt; to relax any claim. | 
„I can be content to recede much from my own intereſts and per, 
ſonal rights. ; King Charles. 
They hoped that 
depart from ſome of their demands ; but that, for the preſent, they 
had not authority to recede from any one propoſitions Clarendon, 
REcei'yT. 2. J. [receptum, Latin. ] 
1. The act of receiving. 
Villain, thou did'ſt deny the gold's receipt, 8 
And told me of a miſtreſs. Shakeſpeare's Com. 0 88 
It muſt be done upon the receipt of the wound, before the pa- 
tient 's ſpirits be overheated. | Wiſeman's Surgery. 
The joy of a monarch for the news of a victory muſt not be ex- 


is miſtreſs. | | Dryden. 
2. The place of receiving. | : | 
eſus ſaw Matthew fitting at the receipt of cuſtom. Matthew. 


is acknowledged to have been received. 


It is of things heavenly an univerſal declaration, working in them, 
whoſe hearts God inſpireth with the due conſideration thereof, an 
habit or diſpoſition of mind, whereby they are made fit veſſels, 
both for the receipt and delivery of whatſoever ſpiritual 1 
5. Reception; welcome. To 

The ſame words in my lady Philoclea's mouth might have had a 
better grace, and perchance have found a gentler receipt. Sidney» 
love requite 5 
And all th* immortal Gods, with that delight 
Thou moſt deſir'ſt, thy kind receite of me; 
Of friend, to humane hoſpitality, _ Chapman. 
6. [From recipe.] , Preſcription of ingredients for any 
compoſition, 8 
On 's bed of death | 
Many receipts he gave me, * one 
Of his old experience th' only darling. 
I'll teach him a receipt to make 
Words chat weep, and tears that ſpeak, 


but that, from knowledge of ſimples, 
white hair black. | 
Wiſe leeches will not vain receipts obtrude, 
While growing pains pronounce the humours crude. Dryden. 
Some dryly plain, without invention's aid, | 
Write dull receipts how poems may be made. ? 


was never able to procure the receipt during the emperor's.lite. 


| Arbuthnot on Coins. 
REcri'VaABLE. adj. [recevable, French 
Capable of being received. Did. 
To RECELTVE. v. 4. [recevoir, French; recipio, Lat.] 
1. To take or obtain any thing as due, 
If by this crime he owes the law his life, | 
Why, let the war receive 't in valiant gore. Shakeſpeare. 
A certain nobleman went into a far country, to receive for him- 
ſelf a kingdom, and return. Luke, xiv. 12. 
2. To take or obtain from another, whether good or 
wn. 7: | | | 
Though I ſhould receive a thouſand ſhekels of ſilver in mine hand, 
yet would 1 not put forth mine hand againſt the king's ſon, 
2 Samuel, xvili. 12. 


( 
What ? ſhall we receive good at the hands of God, and ſhall we 
not receive evil ? ob, i}, 10. 


To them haſt thou poured a dcink-offering ? 950 I receive 
comfort in theſe ? Iſaiah, lvii. 6. 
He that doeth wrong, ſhall receive for the wrong done; and 
there is no reſpect of perſons. | F Col ans, in. 25. 

Put all in writing that thou giveſt out, and re * in. 
eclus, xlii. 7. 


They lived with the friendſhip and equality of brethren; received 
no laws from one another, but lived leparately. Loc te. 
3. To take any thing communicated. | | 
Draw general concluſions from every particular they meet with : 
theſe make little true benefit of hiſtory : nay, being of forward and 
active ſpirits, receive more harm by jt. Locke. 
The idea of ſolidity we receive by our touch. Locke. 
The ſame inability will every one find, who ſhall go about to 
faſhion in his underſtanding any fimple idea, not received in by his 
ſenſes or by reflection. Locke. 
To conceive the ideas we receive from ſenſation, conſider them, 
in reference to the different ways, whereby they make their ap- 
proaches to our minds. Locke. 
4. To embrace intellectually. 
We have ſet it down as a.law, to examine things to the bottom, 
and not to receive upon credit, or reject upon improbabilities. Bacon. 
In an equal indifferency for all truth; I mean the receiving it, in 
the love of it, as truth; and in the examination of our principles, 
and not recerving any for ſuch, till we are fully convinced of their 
certainty, conſiſts the freedom of the un Locle. 
. To allow. : | 
Long received cuſtom forbidding them to do as they did, there 


| was no excuſe to juſtify their act; unleſs, in the ſcripture, they 


their general aſſembly would be- perſuaded to] 


pow like the ecſtacy of a harlequin, on the receipt of a letter from 


ae a 
That Medea could make old men young again, was nothing | 
e hud a receipt to make | 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. | 


TE 1 
Scribonius found the receipt in a letter wrote to Tiberius, and 


3 from receive. ] 


4 


could hew ſorne law, that did licence them thus to break a received 


x 


creates the diapaſon: this computation. 


6. To admit. | 


\ Thou ſhalt guide me with thy counſel, and 


| 
: 
1 


| 


7. To take as into a veſſel. 
Raleigb. ' 


8. To take into a place o ſtate. | 


, 


x 


1 


| 


i 
F 
j 


9. To conceive 


10. To entertain'as a gueſt. 


took as we do air. 


2. One to whom any thing is given or paid, 


4. One who partakes of the bleſſed ſacrament. 


5. One who co-operates with a 


To RecCx"t.EBRATR. . a. [re and celebrate] T 


Rx'cincy. =. 


Rxct'nson. n. /. 


2. Late; not antique, 


RE'cEnTLY. adv, [ 


Recs'PTACLE. 2. /. [receptaculum, Lat.] 


cuſtom. ' Hookers 

8 Will ie not be receiv'd, © | , AR. 
When we have mark d with blood thoſe ſleepy two, | 

And us'd their very daggers, that they have don't ? 

— Who dares receive it other? „8 's Macherhs 

Leſt any ſhould think that any t in number eight 

eight is rather a thing 

received, than any true computation. ; Bacon» 


they were received of the church. 
As, XV. 4. 
Pſalm lxxiii. 24. 


When they came to Jeruſalem, 


to 6 ö \ * « . - 
Let er be ſhut out from the camp ſeven days, and after that 
received in again, | 


Numbers, xij. 14+ 


Free converſe with perſons of different ſets will enlarge our 


charity towards others, and incline us to receive them into all the 


degrees of unity and affection, whiclf the word of God requires. 
Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

He was taken up, and a cloud received him out of their fight. 

Afts, i. Yo 


up into heaven, an 
Marl, xvi. 19. 
in the A to take intelleQually, - 
n | wh 

o one your receivings Sate pere. 


After the Lord had ſpoken, 


he was received 
ſat on tli right hand of God. | 


Enough is ſewn, + | 


Abundance fit to honour, and receive 22 


Our heav'nly ſtranger. Milton, 


Recar'vaspnags. =. J. [from received.] Genetal al- 
'lowance, | 


Others will, upon account of the #eceivedneſs of the propoſed 


opinion, think it rather worth to be examined, than acquieſced in. 


| Boyle. 
RECEIVER. n. /; [receveur, French; from PR Wy, 5 
1. One to whom any thing is communicated by another. 


All the learnings that hie time could make him 0 of, he 
Shake es ymbeline. 
She from whoſe influence all Impfeſſlon rw EN ac 
But by #ecelvers impotencies lame. 5 Hoops . 
What was ſo mercifully deſigned, might have been imptoved by 
the humble ang diligent receivers unto their greateſt eg, 1 
125 A 


* 


In all works of liberality, ſomething more is to be conſidered, 


| beſides the occaſion of the givers ; and that is the occaſion of the 


receivers. Spratt. 


Oratitude is a virtue, diſpoſing the mind to an inward ſenſe, und 


an outward acknowledgement of a benefit received, together with a 


readineſs to return the ſame, as the occaſions of the doer ſhall re- 
quire, and the abilities of the receiver extend to. South 


If one third of the money In trade were locked up, land-holdere 


muſt receive one third leſs for their goods; a leſs quantity of 
money by one third being to be diſtributed amongſt an equal number 


of receivers. 
3+ [Recepre, French.) A note given, by which money | : 


3. An officer appointed to receive publick money. 


| . Lockes 
Wood's halfpence will be offered fot ſix à penny, and the neteſ- 
receivers will be loſers of two thirds in thelr pay. Swiſt. 


There is a recejvir, Who alone handleth the monies. — acm, 
The ſignification and ſenſe of the ſacrament diſpoſe the ſpirit of 
the receiver to admit the grace of the ſpirit of God there conſigned. 
Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 
robber, by taking the 
goods which he ſteals, 1 5 55 


This is a great cauſe of the maintenance of thieves, know! 


their receivers always ready z for were there no receivers, there 
would be no thieves, ' Spenſer" State of Ireland. 


6. = veſſel into which ſpirits are emitted from the 


Theſe liquors, which the wide receiver fill, | 
Prepar d with labour, and refin'd with fil, 
Another courſe to diſtant parts begin. Blackmore. 

Alkaline ſpirits run in veins down the ſides of the redeiver in 
diſtillations, which will not take fire, X Arbuthnot« 


7. The veſſel of the air pump, out of which the air 


is drawn, and which therefore receives any body on 
which experiments are tried. x 5 
The air that in exhauſted recebert of air pumps Is exhaled from 


minerals, is as true as to elaſticity and denſity or rarefaQion, as 
that we reſpire in. B 


entity» 
ce 
lebrate anew. . 
French air and Engliſh verſe here wedded lie : 
Who did this knot compoſe, | : 
Again hath brought the lilly to the roſe ; 
And with their chained dance, 
Recelebratet the joyful match. 


" BenYouſine 
{ [recens, Lat.] Newneſs; new ſtate. 
A fchirrus in its recency, whilſt it is in its augment, requireth' 


milder applications than the confirmed one. Wiſeman. 
[recenſio, Latin.] Enumeration ; 
review. ny | 


In this recenfion of monthly flowers, It Is to be underſtood from 
its firſt appearing to Its final withering. 8 85 


RECENT. adj. [recens, Latin.] 
1. New; not of long exiſtence. 


i 


The ancients were of opinion, that thoſe parte, where E 
now is, were formerly ſea, and that a conſiderable portion of or 
country was recent, and formed out of the mud dif into the 
neighbouring ſea by the Nile. N R 


Among all the great and worthy perſons, whereof the memory 
remaineth, either ancient or reren, there is not one that hath been 
tranſported to the mad degree of love. 


Bacon, 


3. Freſh ; not long diſmiſſed, releaſed or parted from. 


Urg'd on by want, and recent from the ſtorms, 

The brackiſh oute his manly grace deforms- | Popes 
from recent.) Newly; freſhly. 

Thoſe tubes, which are moſt recently made of fluids, are moſt 

flexible and moſt eaſily lengthened. 


Ulyſſes moves, | 


* 


\ Arbuthnote, |, 
RENT NSS. 5 J. [from recent.] Newnels ; freſhs 


neſs. 
This inference of the recentne/ſs of mankind from the 


recentn 
of theſe apotheoſes of gentile deities, ſeems too weak to bear up a 
ſuppoſition of the novitas humani generis. , 4 Hale 


| A veſſel or 
lace into which any thing is received. This had 


ormerly the accent on the firſt ſyllable. - 
When the ha 


eſs of death was overcome, he then opened 

heaven as well to believing Gentiles as Jews : heaven till hen war 
no . to 2 ow of * 2 ? ookere 
& county of Tipperary, the coun n Ireland, 
is by abuſe of ſome bad ones made NN rob the reſt of the 
counties about it. Spenſer": State of Ireland, 

© Av in a vault, an ancient receptacle, 1 5 
hn oe eee eee the bones F 
my anceſtory are packt. boheſprares 
TR g The N 


ö 
| 


In TIT > 


Rien 


3. Place of retirement; place of ſecrecy ; private abo 


. . 


ki REC | 


e ſaplence and dune know. 
The eye of the foul, or receptacle - —＋ 1e if the World. 


Leſt ſe a receptacle oy 
To ſpirits foul, and all my their prey. Milton, 
"Their intelligence, put In as the top of the horn, ſhall convey it 
Into u little receptacle at the bottom, Addiſon. 

' "Theſe are conveniences to private perfons ; Inſtead of being re- 
cepyacler for the truly poor, they tempt men to pretend poverty, in 
order to ſhare the advantages. Aterbury. 

Though the ſupply from this great receptacle below be continual 
and alike to all T globe z yet when It arrives near the ſurface, | 
where the heat is 9 ſo r eee it is ſubject to os wo 
Rrerrrint'Lirv. 4. / [receptur, Latin.] Poſſibility 
of receiving, | TP 

The peripatetick matter is a pure unactusted power; and this 
ronceired vacuym a mere receptibjlity. * larville. 

Rx'cHrTAAY. 5 /; [reoceptur, Lat.] Thing received. 
Not in uſe. | | ; 

They, which hehoM the prefent Mite of things, cannot con, 
demn our ſober enquiries in the doubtful appertenancies of arts and 
receptaries of philotophy. | 2 Brow. 

Rick“ rio. . /. [receptur, Latin, ] 
1. The act of . 
Both ſerve completely for the reception and communication of 
learned knowledge, Holder's Elements of Speech, 
In this animal are found parts 3 unto _— Yung © were 
recept; air, proviſions had per- 
1 e Tony r Vulgar Errours. 
2. The ſtate of being received. 
Cauſes, according _ | 
To the reception of their matter, act; EIN 
\ Not to n of their awn ſphere. Milton's Par. Loft. 
3+ Admiſſion of any thing communicated. 
In ſome animals, the avenues, 2 by nature for the recep- 
tien of ſenſations, are few, and the perception, they are received 


with, obſcure and dull. Locke. 
4. Readmiſſion, EE 
All hope is loſt | | 
Of my reception into grace. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


5g. The act of containing. 

1 vannot ſurvey this world of fluid matter, without thinking on 
the hand thut firſt poured it out, and made a proper channel for its 
rec Ons ; Add 0. 

6, Treatment at firſt coming ; welcome; entertain- 
ment, 
This ſucceſſion of ſo wat 2 methods being farther pre- 
feribed by God, have found fo diſcouraging þ reception, that nothing 
but the violence of ſtorming or battery can pretend to prove ſuccell- 


ful. Hammand's Fundamentals. 
Pretending to conſult 
About the great reception of thelr king, 
'Thither to come. Milton. 


7 Opinion generally admitted. 
Philoſophers, who have quitted the popular doQtines of their 
countries, hive fallen Into as extravagant opinions, as even common 
reception countenanced. | | E Locke. 
8. n Not in uſe. LF 
He was right glad of the French king's reception of thoſe towns 
from Maximilian. Bacon's Henry VII. 


Ruck'yTiVE, adj, [receptur, Lat.) Having the qua- 


lity of admitting what is communicated. 
8 foul being, as It le active, perfeRted by love of that Infinite 


go0d, ſhall, as It le receptive, be alſy perfected with thoſe ſuper- | 


natural paſſions of joy, peace and delight. Hooker, 
To advance the Lr concerns of all that could in any kind 
become receptive 0 
deſignment and endeavour. a 
Ihe pretended firſt matter js capable of all forms, and the ima- 
g\nary ſpace in receptive of all bodies, 5 
ron. adj. [receptus, Latin,] Generally or 
pularly admitted, 
Although therein be contained many excellent things, and veri- 


fied upon hls own experience, yet are there many alſo __— | 


and will not endure the teſt. rown 


Rc. #, /. [receſſus, Latin. 


1. Retirement ; retreat z «> 6 TI ſeceſſion, 

What tumults could not do, an army muſt z my yreceſt hath 
given them confidence that 1 may be conquered. King Charles. 

Fair Thames ſhe haunts. and ev'ry neighd'ring grove, 
Sacred to ſoft rece/t and gen'le loves Prior, 
2. Departure, 

We come Into 
ſelf.noſclence, and go hence again, and are as ignorant of our 
receſi. Glanville's don 0 

This happy place, our ſweet 
_ and only conſolation left, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
he deep f ecefer of the grove he galn'd. Dryden. 

L with that & crowd of bad Wilters do not ruſh into the quiet of 
your receſſes. Dryden's Don Scdaftians 

4+ [Recez, French.) Perhaps an abſtrac of the pro- 
ceedings of an imperial diet. : 

In the Inaperial chamber, the proQtors have a florin taxed and 
allowed them for every ſubſtantial rec He. 

5. Departure into privacy, 
The great ſeraphlek lords and cherubim, 
In <lole receſt,, and secret conclave fats Milton, 

In the »ece/t of the Jury, they are to confider thelr evidence, Hale, 

6. Remiſlion or ſuſpenſion of any procedure. 

On both ſides they made rather a kind of receſt, than a breach of 
treaty, and concluded _ a truce, | Bacon, 

1 conceived this parliament would find work, with convenient 
rege, for the firſt three years, King Charie. 

7, Kemoval to diſtance, 

Whatlvever Mun the ſun poſſeſſed, whoſe receſt or vicinity de. 
fAineth the quarters of the year, thoſt of our feaſons were actually 
exiftent. Brews's Falgar Arreurt. 

R. Privacy i ſecrecy of abode, 
Qood verſe, e and folitude raquiren x 
And eale from carey, and undifturd'd defires. Dryden. 
9. Secret part. 

In their myſteries, and mot ſreret rege, and adyta of thelr 
wilglon, thelr heathen prieſts betrayed and led their votaries into 
all the molt horrid unnatural tins, N 


Hammond 
Fiery ſchalar ſhould * himſelf with « ſuperficial ſcheme of 
all the iclences, yet there is no neceflity for every man of learni 
do enter into their difficulties and deep rere. Wat in the Mind, 
Riess,. / (rect, Lat.] The aft of retreating. 


Fo Ricyaſnar, v. a [rechunger, French; re and 
\ To change again. 

"Theol endued with foreſight, work with facility ; others are per- 
Peel changing and recharging their werk. Dryden. 
Yo Reuss. v. . [reeberger, Fr. re and charge.] 
+. To accuſe in return. 


* 


bridge the church of der in theſe things 1 whereupon the 
rege Wh, as If bn theth we gave the church a liberty which 
dath ns Urnits or boutds, @ "Hooker, 


2. To attack anew. 


the good he meant them, was his u N. 
0 elle | 


Glanville. | 


world, und know not how wo live in it in a 


by 


£4 IN 


REC » 


huntſman winds on the horn, when the hounds have 
loſt their game, to call them back from purſuing a 
counterſcent., - | Baitey. 


That a woman conceived me, I thank ber; but that I will have 
a recheat winded in my forehead, or hang my bugle in an inviſible 
baldrick, all women ſhall pardon me. Shak . 
Recipiva tion. . /. [recidivic, Lat.] Backſliding; 

falling again. | 5 

Our fenewed obedience is ſtill moſt indiſpenſably required, though 

mixed with much of weakneſs, frailties, recidhvations, to make us 
| Capable of pardon. „ Hammond's Pratt. Cat. 
Reci 1 adj. [recidivus, Latin.] Subject to fall 

again, 
kifies, n./. [recipe, Latin; the term uſed by phyſi- 

cians, when they direct ingredients] A medical 
. preſcription, | 

I ſhould enjoin * travel z for abſtnce doth in à Kind remove 

the cauſe, and anſwers the phyſician's firſt recipe, vomiting and 
' purging ; but this would be too harſh, 
Th' papers! train is wholly blind, 
From files a random recipe they take, | 
And many deaths of ont preſcription make, Dryden. 
RCI TIE NT. . J. [recipiens, ap.) i 
1. . receiver; that to which any thing is communi- 
cated, 

Though the images, or whatever elſe is the cauſe of ſenſe, may 
be alike as from the object, yet may the repreſentations be varied 
according to the nature of the recipients Glanville. 

2. The veſſel into which ſpirits are driven by the ſtill, 

he form of ſound words, diſſolved by chymical preparation, 

ceaſes to be nutritive; and after all the labours of the alembeck, 

leaves In the recipient a fretting corroſive. Decay of Piety, 

RECI'PROCAL, aqj. [reciprocus, Latin; reciprogue, 

French, | 

1. Acting in viciſſitude; alternate. > 

Corruption is reciprocal to generation; and they two are as 

| nature's two boundaries, and guides to life and death. Bacon. 

ö What if that light, 

To the terreſtrial moon be as a ſtar, 

Enlight'ning her by day, as ſhe by night, \ 

This earth ? rocal, if land be there, 


Suckling. 


2. Mutual; done by each to each, 5 
Where there's no hope of a reciprocal ald, there can be no reaſon 
for the mutual obligation, | | L'Eftrange. 
In reciprocal duties, the failure on one fide juſtifies not a failure 
on the 0 ; Clariſſa. 
3+ Mutually interchangeable. ? 
Theſe two rules will render a definition reciprocal with the thing 


be uſed in the place of the thing defined. Watts. 
4. In geometry, reciprocal proportion is, when, in four 
numbers, the fourth number is ſo much leſſer than 


vice verſa, Harris, 
According to the laws of motion, if the bulk and activity of 
aliment and medicines aro in reciproca/ proportion, the effect will be 
the ſame. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 
ReciyROCALLY. adv. [from reciprocal.) Mutually ; 
interchangeably, 8 
His mind and place | 
Infecting one another yeciprocally, Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Make the bodies appear enlightened by the ſhadows which bound 
the (ight, which cauſe it to repoſe for ſome ſpace of time; and 
recipfocally the ſhadows may be made ſenGble by enlightening your 
round. | Dryden. 
If the diſtance be about the hundredth part of an inch, the water 
will riſe to the height of about an inch; and if the diſtance be 
greater or leſs in any proportion, the height will be reciprocally pro- 
portional to the diſtance very nearly: for the attractive force of the 
glaſles is the ſame, whether the diſtance between them be greater or 
leſs; and the weight of the water drawn up is the ſame, if the 
height of it be reciprocally proportional to the height of the glaſſes. 
® Newton's Opticks. 
Thoſe two particles do reciprocally affeft each other with the 


ſame force and vigour, as they would do at the ſame diſtance in any 
; other ſituation. - | Bentliy. 


RxciTROCAUN HSS. 1. / [from reciprocal.) Mutual 

return; alternateneſs. c | 

The reciprocalngſt of the injury ought to allay the diſpleaſure at it. 
g Decay of Picty. 

0 REC1'PROCATE, v. . [reciprocus, Latin; recipro- 


fuer, Fr.] To act interchangeably ; to alternate. 
One brawny ſmith the puffing bellows plies, 
And draws, and blows reciprocating air. Dryden. 
From whence the quick reciprocating 
The lobe adheſive, and the ſweat of death, Sexvel. | 


Rreciyroca TION. 2. / [reciprocatio, from reciprocus, 
Latin.) Alternation ; action interchanged. —_ 
Bodies may be altered by heat, and yet no ſuch reciprocation of 

rarefattion, condenſation, and ſeparation. Bacon. 
That Ariſtatle drowned himſelf in Euripus, as deſpairing to 

reſolve the cauſe of its reciprocation or ebb and flow ſeven times a 

day, is generally believed. Breon, 


Where the bottom of the ſea is owze or ſand, it is by the motion 


of the waters, ſo far as the reciprocation of the ſea extends tv the 
boom, brought'to a level. Ray. 


The ſyſtole reſembles the forcible bending of a ſpring, and the 


efficient of this reciprocation / Ray. 
Reci'sion, 2. / [reci/us, Lat.] The act of cutting off, 
Rici'taAL., . /. | from recite, 
1. Repetition; rehearſal. 
The laſt are repetitions and recitali of the firſt. - Denham, 
2. Narration. 
This often ſets him on empty boaſts, and betrays him into vain 
fantaſtick yecitals of his own performances. - Addiſon. 
3+ Enumeration, 
To make the rough recital aptly chime, 
Or bring the ſum of Gallia's loſs to rhime, 
Is mighty hard. Prior. 
Rxcrratiox. . . [from recite.] Repetition ; re- 
hearſal. 
If menaces of ſcripture fall upon men's perſons : If they are but 
the recitations and deſcriptions of God's decreed 'wrath, and thoſe 
decrees and that wrath have no reſpect to the actual fins of men ; 


why thould terrors refrain me from fin, when preſent advantage 
invites me to It ? * 


| Hammond 

He uſed philoſophical arguments and recitations- Temple. | 
Raci'TaTivs.} =. % [from recite.] A kind of tune- 
Recirarai'vo, ful pronunciation, more muſical 
{ than common ſpeech, and leſs than ſong ; chaunt. 


— 


He introduced the examples of moral virtue, writ in verſe, and 
performed in recitative mufick, n 3 
ö By finging peers upheld on either hand, | 


Then thus in quaint yecitetive Ipoke. Dunciad, 


NATED St, 


Rien r. b. 7 Among hunters, a feffon which the 2 


Fields and inhab rants. : | Milton. | 


defined; which, in the ſchools, fignifies, that the definition may | 


the ſecond, as the third is greater than the firſt, and | 


diaftole its flying out again to Its natural ſite : what is the principal | 


| 2. To ſtate an account: it has avizh before the other 


| To RECITE. v. . [recite, Latin ; reciter, Fr.] To 
Dryden. | Tehearſe ; to repeat ; to enumerate ; to tell over. | 


1 * * — 


While Telephus's youthful charms, | 
His roſy neck, and winding army, 
With endleſs rapture. you recite, 
* — — _ delight. ; 
e thoughts of gods let Granville's ver : Adi. 
And bring the ſcenes of op ning fats to links Þ 
* 2 2 hours in ten, F.. 
. You loſe your patience. Pope's K 
Reci'TE. *. 7. recit, French ; from the very 
ny; Not in uſe, | 1 
This added to all former recites or obſervations of long. I. 
makes it eaſy to conclude, that health and B-liv'd races 
NT RARELY "Ss = b wn he eden 
dert. #./. [from recite.) One who reite: “ 
To RECK. . #, [necan, Saxon.) ite, 
1. o care; to heed; to mind; to rate at much: 
be in care. Out of uſe. Reck is ſtill retained to 
Scotland.: it has of before the thing. n 
' Thou's but à lazy loorde, | 
And recky much of thy ſwinke, 3 
That with fond terms and witleſs Words, 


ce 
e 


To bleer mine eyes doſt think. 
ood or bad, | Shen, 
What do I reck, ſith that he dy'd entire 8 
1 Key little what betideth me, Penſer, 
As much I with all good befartune 
\ With that care loſt my Shakepuer, 


Went all his fear; of God, or hell, or worſe, ' 
He reck'd not. FN Mil. 
2. It Recks. verb imperſonal. To care, 5 
Of night or lonelineſs it recks me not; 
I fear the dread events that dog them both, 
Leſt ſome ill- greeting touch attempt the perſon 
Of our unowned ſiſter. A | Mit, 
To Ns * * a. Toheed; to care for, 
| is ſon of mine, not recking danger, and negle 
good way he was in of doing mel X , Seven de e pre 
kind office to my unſpeakable grief, Ku A 
If I do loſe thee, I do loſe a thing, * 
That none but fools would rech. | 
Do not you as ungracious patſons do, 
Who ſhew the ſteep and thorny way to heav'ny 
Vet like unthinking reckleſs libertines, a 
That in the ſoft path of dalliance treads, 
; Recks not his own rede. 9 | Shakeſpeare 
Rs CKLEss. adj. [from reci i necceleay, Sax;] Care. 
lefs ; heedle ; mindleſs; untouched. See RECK, 
This is written by Dryden, retchleſs in the article, 
ewretchleſs : reckleſs is moſt ety mological. 4 
It made the king as reckleſs,. ds them diligent, $i4i, 
I'll after, more to be reveng'd of Eglamour 05 


dale, 


Than for the love of rechen Silyia. | 

He apprehends death no oF cy, but az a An 

careteſs, reckloſey and fearleſs of what's paſt, preſent, or to com. 

inſenſible of mortality and deſperately mortal. Shakeſp.ore. 

Next this was drawn the reckleſs cities flame, 
When a ſtrange hell pour'd down from heaven there came. 

; Cooley, 

Re*cxLEsNEss. #./. [from reck, This word in the 

ſeventeenth article is erroneouſly written, wrettblef- 
ne.] Careleſſneſs ; negligence. 

Over many good fortunes began to breed a proud reckleſneſ: in 

em. . Stay . 

To RE'CKON, v. a. [neccan, Saxon; reckenen, Dui] 


b; To number; to count. 


The prieſt ſhall reckon unto him the money according to the years 
that remain, and it ſill be abated, ) . 
Niumb' ring of his virtues praiſe, | 
Death loſt the reckoning of his days. Craſtaw, 
When are queſtions belonging to all finite exiſtenees by us r:choned 
from ſome known parts of this ſenſible world, and from ſome certain 
epochs marked out by motions in it? | Locke, 
The freezing of water, or the blowing of a plant, returning at 
- equidiſtant periods, would as well ſerve men to rechen their years by, 
as the motions of the ſun. 4 Lecke, 
I reckoned above two hundred and fifty on the outſide of the 
3 though bow told three ſides of it. Addiſon. 
multitude of cities are reckoned up by the geographers, parti- 
cularly by Ptolemy. 5 ** Lieben on Coins 
2. To efteem; to account. 
Where we cannot be perſuaded that. the will of Cod is, we ſhould 
ſo far reject the authority of men, as to reckon it nothing. Hooks 
Varro's aviary is ſtill ſo famous, that it is reckened for one of thoſe 
| notables, which men of foreign nations record. Motten. 
For bim I reckon not in high eſtate; 
But thee, whoſe ſtrength, while virtue was her mate, 
Might have ſubdu'd the earth. ' Milton's iſlets 
People, young and raw, and ſoft-natured, are apt to think it an 
ealy thing to gain love, and reckon their own friendſhip a ſure price 
of another man's: but when experience ſhall have thewn them the 
hardneſs of moſt hearts, the hollowneſs of others, and the baſeneſs 
of all, they will find that a friend is the gift of God, and that he 
only who made hearts, can unite them. Soutb's Sermons 
Would the Dutch be content with the military government and 
reveſiues, and reckon it among what ſhall be thought neceſſary for their 
barrier ? Swifts Miſceliavies 
3. To aſſign in an account. . 
To him that worketh is the reward not reckoned of grace, but of 
debt, Neomant, N. 4. 
To RE"CKON, v. u. | 


1. To compute ; to calculate. , 
We may fairly reckon, that this firſt age of apoſtles, with that 
ſecond generation of many who were their immediate conven, 
extended to the middle of the ſecond century. Addiors 


arty, 
1 I We ſhall not ſpend a large expence of time, 
Before we reckon with your ſeveral loves, 
And make us even with you. 
3. To charge to account :' with en. 
J call po 


Shakeſpeart 
Ben Perf 


4. To pay a penalty: with for before the crime. 7 
| ſhall reckon for it 
- y fil fn their bounden duty, they 1 — alga 
„To call to puniſhment : it has <vits. 

: God ſuffers 5 moſt grievous fins of particular 82888 
unpuniſhed in this ws wo * juſtice will have 4 lee 
opportunity to meet and reckon with theme * 

6. [Compter fur, French.] To lay ſtreſs or dependance 


* — reckon lofing- your friends kindneſs, _ 77 — 
ſuſticiently conv them, they _ never * ag Jaw 
Rs'cxoxER. #. / [fromreckon.] One who compure? 


who calculates coſt. | 
> Rane — their hoſt muſt reckon twice» Canis 
Rx"cxoninc. v. /. [from recton. } 
1. Computation; calculation. 


2. Account of time. l 
Can't thou their 3 keep ? the time comp 
ſhall enlarge 


| When their ſwoln bellics 


REC 


-counts of debtor and creditor. | 
; They that know how their own rect” 


goes, 
Account not what they have, but what they loſe. Daniel. 


It is with a man and his conſcience, as with one man and! 


r; even reckoning makes laſting friends; and the way to 


reckonings even, is to make them often. Louth. 
Money charged by an hoſt. 
4 His induſtry is up ſtairs and down; his the parcel of a 


- Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
_— a man's verſes cannot be underſtood, it ſtrikes a man 
Jead than a great reckoning in a little room. Shakeſpeare. 
A coin would have a nobler uſe than to pay a reckoning. Addiſon. 
-.ount taken. 
5 _— was no reckning made with them of the money 3 
cheir hand. 5 g.. 
deem ; account; eſtimation. | t 
* "Beauty, though in as great excellency in yourſelf as in any, yet 
u make no further reckoning of it, than of an outward fading 
benefit nature beſtowed. 2 | Sidney. 
Were they all of as great account as the beſt among them, with 
notwithitanding they ought not to be of ſuch reckoning, that 
hr opinion ſhould cauſe the laws of the church to give place. 
| Hooker's Preface. 


Rico - OO. . . [from reckoning and 6001. 


A book in which money received and expended is 


ſet down. 


9% RecLal Me v. 4. [reclamo, Latin. ] 


1, To reform; to correct. 


He ſpared not the heads of any miſchievous practices, but ſhewed 
ſharp judgment on them for enſample ſake, that all the meaner ſort, 
which were infected with that evil, might, by terror thereof, be 
reclaimed and ſaved. a 1 N Spenſer. 

This errour whoſoever is able to reclaim, he ſhall ſave more in 
one ſummer, than Themiſon deſtroyed in any autumn. Brown. 

Reclaim your wife from ſtrolling up and down 
To all aſſizes. 6 Dryden's Juvenal. 
is the intention of providence, in all the various expreſſions of 
his goodneſs, to reclaim mankind, and to engage their obedience. 
Regers's Sermons. 

The penal laws in being againſt papiſts have been found ineffec. 

tual, and rather confirm than reclaim men from their errors. Swift, 


1 Reclamer, French.] To reduce to the ſtate deſired. 
It was for him to haſten to let his people ſee that he meant to 
govern by law, howſoever he came in by the ſword; and fit alſo to 
'<laim them, to know him for their king, whom they had ſo lately 
talked of as an enemy. Bacon. 

Much labour is requir'd in trees, to tame 
Their wild diſorder, and in ranks reclaim. Dryden. 
Mlinds ſhe. the dangers of the Lycian coaſt ? 
Or is her tow'ring flight reclaim d, 
By ſeas from Icarus's downfal nam'd ? 
Vain is the call, and uſeleſs the advices 
q To recall z to cry out againſt, | | 
The head-ſtrong horſes hurried Octavius, the trembling chario- 
teer, along, and were deaf to his reclaiming them, Dryden. 
Oh tyrant love 
Wiſdom and wit in vain rec/aimy - 
And arts but ſoften us to feel thy flame. 
4 To tame. OY 
Upon his fiſt he bore | 
An eagle well reclaim'd. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
Are not hawks brought to the hand, and lions, tygers, and bears 
reclaimed by good uſage ? | 
RicLartManT. mn. J. [from reclaim.] Contradicter. 


Prior. 


Pepe. 


In the year 32 5, as is well known, the Arian doctrines were pro- 


{crided, and anathematized in the famous council of Nice, conſiſt- 
ing of 318 biſhops, very unanimous in their reſolutions, excepting 
a few reclaimantss . 
NRECLINE. v. a. wee Latin; recliner, French.) 
To lean back; to lean ſidewiſe. 
The mother 
- Reclin'd her dying head upon his breaſt. 
While thus the reſted, on her arm reclin'd, 
The purling ftreams that through the meadow ſtray d, 
la drowſy murmurs lull'd the gentle maid. 
J. reli NE. v. 2. To reſt; to repoſe; to lean. 
Nreli'x E. adj, [reclinis, Lat.] In a leaning poſture. 
They ſat recline | 
On the ſoft downy bank, damaſk'd with flow'rss Milton. 
J Rrero'sE. v. a. [re and cleſe.] To cloſe again, 
The ſilver ring ſhe pull'd, the door reclos'd ; 
The bolt, obedient to the filken cord, 
To the ſtrong ſtaple's inmoſt depth reſtot'd, 


Dryden. 


Fecur'd the valves. . Pope's Odyſſey. 

* NMerv'bg. v. a. [recludo, yen To open. 
The ingredients abſorb the inteſtinal ſuperfluities, reclude oppila- 
tions, and mundity the blood. Harvey. 


Merv'sg. adj, [reclus, French; recluſus, Lat.] Shut 
up; retired, 
This muſt be the inference of a mere contemplative ; a recluſe 
that converſes only with his own meditations, Decay of Piety. 
The nymphs 
Meliſſan, ſacred and rec/uſe to Ceres, 
Pour ſtreams ſelect, and purity of waters. 
J all the live- long day | 
Conſume in meditation deep, recluſe 
From human converſe. 


Merv'sk. 2. /. A retired perſon. 


n ſeems you have not lived ſuch an obſtinate rec/vſe from the 
diſputes and tranſactions of men. Hammond. 


Ricoacul,a TION. 1. A. [re and coagulation.] Second 
coagulation, | 
dis falt, diſſolved in a convenient quantity of water, does upon 
ts 7ecc:gulation diſpoſe of the aqueous particles among its own 
liline ones, and ſhoot into cryſtals. | Boyle, 


Rico'ontsance, 2. . [recogniſance, French. ] 
„ Acknowledgment of perſon or thing. | 
. Badge. 

Apparent it is, that all men are either chriſtians or not; if by 
ternal profeſſion they be chriſtians, then are — of the viſible 
church of Chriſt; and chriſtians by external profeſſion they are all 
Whoſe mark of recopnizance hath in it thoſe things mentioned, yet 


Prior. 


Philips, 


Uhough they be;mpious idolaters and wicked hereticks. Hooker, 
She did gratify his amorons works | 
With that recognizance and pledge of love, 
Which I firſt gave her; an handkerchief, Shakeſpeare. 


J A bond of record teſtifying the recogniſor to owe | 


unto the — ens a certain ſum of money; and js 
knowledge in ſome court of record; and thoſe 
that ure mere recogniſances are not ſealed but enrolled: 
un alſo uſed for the verdict of the twelve men em- 
pannelled upon an aſſize. Convel. 
The Engliſh ſhould not marry with any Iriſh, unleſs bound by 
aſance with ſureties, to continue loyal. Davies. 
L. Tourer. v. a, [recognoſco, Latin.] : 
' 10 acknowledge ; to recover and avow knowledge 
of any perſon or thing. 
drought ſeveral of them, even under their own hands, to 
un their ſenſe of their undue procedure uſed by them _ 


3. To fail; to ſhrink, 


| A good and virtuous nature may recoil 


L' Eftrange. | 


Waterland. | 


Addiſon. | 


U 


The Britiſh cannon formidably roars; 
While ſtarting from his oozy bed, 
Th' aſſerted ocean rears his reverend head, 


Speak, vaſſal, recognize thy ſov'reign queen: | 
Haſt thou ne'er ſeen me ? know ſt thou not me ſeen? Harte. 
2. To review; to re-examine. 


nize them at a greater, 8 


th. 
RECOGN18ER”, 3. /. He in whoſe favour the bond is 
drawn. 


Reco'@ni80r. mn. / He who gives the recogniſance. 
Recocni'T1ON, . /. [recognitio, Latin.) 
1. Review; renovation of knowledge. 

The virtues of ſome being thought expedient to be annually had in 
remembrance, brought in a fourth kind of publick reading, where- 
by the lives of ſuch ſaints had, at the time of their yearly memo- 
rials, ſolemn recognition in the church of God. 

2. Knowledge confeſſed, | 

Every ſpecies of fancy hath three modes: recognition of a thing, 

as preſent ; memory of it, as paſt ; and foreſight of it, as to come, 


3. Acknowledgment; memorial. 


The Ifraelites in Moſes days were redeemed out of Egypt; in 
memory and ©. "i whereof they were commanded to + Jr 
the weekly ſabbath, White. 

If the recognition or acknowledgment of a final concord, upon 
any writ of covenant finally, be taken by juſtice of affize, and the 
yearly value of thoſe lands be declared by affidavit made before the 
ſame juſtice; then is the recognition and value figned with the 
hand-writing of that juſtice. Bacon. 


Te RE COIL. v. n, [reculer, French. 


cannot be overcome by the force impreſſed. 
N The very thought of my revenges that way 


Recoil upon me; in himſelf too mighty. Shakeſpeare. 
Revenge, at firſt though ſweet, of 17. , 

Bitter ere long, back on itſelf recoils. Milton. 

Amazement ſeiz'd 

All th' hoſt of heav'n, back they recei d, afraid 

At firſt, ; Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Evil on itſelf ſhall back recoi/. | Milton, 

W bo in deep mines for hidden knowledge tolle, 
Like guns o'ercharg'd, breaks, miſles, or recoilss Denbam. 


My hand's ſo ſoft, his heart ſo hard, 
The blow receili, and hurts me while 1 ftrike | Dryden. 
Whatever violence may be offered to nature, by endeavouring to 


reaſon men into a contrary perſuaſion, nature will Kill recoil, and 
at laſt return to itſelf, 8 7 Tillotſon. 


2. To fall back. | 
Ye both forewearied bez therefore a while 


I read you reſt, and to your bowers recoil. Spenſer. 
| Ten paces huge 8 

He back recoi d; the tenth on bended knee, 

His maſſy ſpear upſtay d. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 


In an imperial charge. Shateſpeare's Macbeth, 
Rzcor't. . /. [from the verb.] A falling back. 
To Racar'N. . 4. [re and coin.] To coin over again. 
Among the Romans, to preſerve great events upon their coins, 
when any particular piece of money grew very ſcarce, it was often 
recoined by a ſucceeding emperor. Addiſon. 


RxcO NACE. . . [re and coinage.) The act of — 


ing anew. "Ry 

'The mint gained upon the late ſtatute, by the recoivage of groats 

and half-groats, now twelvepences and ſixpences. Bacon. 
To RECOLLE CT. v. 4. [reco/le&us, Latin. ] 
1. To recover to memory. : 

It did relieve my paſſion muchz | 
More than light airs and receliected terms 3 
Of theſe moſt briſk and giddy paced times. Shakeſpeare, 

Recolleft every day the things ſeen, heard, or read, which made 


any addition to your underſtanding. Mattis Logick. 
2. To recover reaſon or reſolution. 
The Tyrian queen 
Admir'd his fortunes, more admir'd the man; Tp; 
Then recolle&ed Rood, Dryden's Aneis. 


3. To gather what is ſcattered z to gather again, 

Now that God hath made his light radiate in his word, men 
may vecollect thoſe ſcattered divine beams, and kindling with them 
the topicks proper to warm our affe&ions, enflame holy ecal. Boyle. 

RecoLlLit cTion. . J [from recollect.] Recovery of 
notion; revival in the-memory, 


pain and endeavour found, and brought again in view. Locke. 
Finding the recollection of his thoughts diſturb his Neep, he re- 
mitted the particular care of the compoſition” _ Fell. 
Let us 4 care that we ſleep not without ſuch a recollecrion of 
the actions of the day as may repreſent any thing that is remark - 
able, as matter of ſorrow or thankſgiving. Taylor. 
The laſt image of that troubled heap, 
When ſenſe ſubſides, and fancy ſports in ſleep, 
Though paſt the recolle&ion of the thought, 
Becomes the ſtuff of which our dream is wrought. 
To Reco'MFoRT. v. 4. [re and comfort.] 
1. To comfort or conſole again. N 
What place is there left, we may hope our woes to Vo es 
x [i „ 


Ne'er through an arch ſo hurried the blown tides, 


Pope, 


As one from ſad diſmay 
Recomforted, and after thoughts diſturb'd, 
Submitting to what ſeem'd remedileſs. 
2. To give new ſtrength. 

In ſtrawberries, it is uſual to help the ground with muck ; and 
likewiſe to recomfort it ſometimes with muck put to the roots; but 
to water with muck water is not practiſed. Bacon. 

To RECOMME'NCE. v. 4. [recommencer, French; re and 
commence.] To begin anew. | 

To RECOMME'ND. vv. a. [recommender, French; re 
and commend. ] . | 

1. To praiſe to another; to advance by praiſe to the 
kindneſs of another. 

Mecegas recommended Virgil and Horace to Auguſtus, whoſe 
pots helped to make him popular while alive, and after his death 


ave made him precious to poſterity. Dryden. 
2. To make acceptable. 
A decent boldneſs ever meets with friends, 
Succeeds, and wt a ranger recommends. Pope. 
. To commit with prayers. 
, They tad been ws u graze of God At, xiv. 


REcomMe NDABLE, adj, [recommendable, French; from 
recommend.) Worthy of recommendation or praiſe. 
Though theſe purſuits 2 1 Ae ae 
t r. rec 4. 
e | Glawaille' Preface to Scepſis. 


REcoMMENDA TION. 8. /+ [recommendation, French; 


* 


| from recommend. 


To view and recogniſe his ancient lord. Dryden. 
Then firſt he recognis'd th* ethereal gueſt, V4 N 
Wonder and joy alternate fire his breaſt. Pope. 


However their cauſes ſpeed in your tribunals, Chriſt will recog- | 


Hooker. 


Grew's Coſmol. | 


1. To ruſh back in conſequence 4 reſiſtance, which | 


Recollefion is when any idea is ſought after by the mind, and with | 


As the recomforted through th' gates. Shakeſpeare's Corjolanus. 


Milton. | 


R E C 
1. The act of recommending. 2 wo 
2. That which ſecures to one a kind reception from 
another. | | 
Poplicola's doors were opened on the outſide, to ſave the people 


even the common civility of aſking entrance; where misfortune 


was a powerful recommendation z and where want itſelf was u power- 
ful mediator. den. 


RECOMME"NDATORY. adj. [from tecommend.] That 
which commends to another. | 


3 recommendatory they have commanded me to Re | 
1 . 1 | : wiſh. 
Recomme'nDaR, . / [from recommend.) One who 
recommends, | 
St. Chryſoſtom, as great a lover and recommender of the ſolitary , 
ſtate as he was, declares it to be no proper ſchool for thoſe who are 
to be leaders of Chriſt's flock. Atterbury. 
To REcoMmi'T, v. 4. [re and commit.] To commit 
. anew, 
When they had bailed the twelve biſhops, who were in 
Tower, the houſe of commons — them, and cauſ 


them to be recommitted. Clarendon. 
To REcomra'cT. v. a. [re and compa.) To join 
anew, \ 2 b | 
cites ft Thats 


And Donne. 
To Rtcomys ns, v. 4. [recompen/er, French; re and 
compenſo, Latin, ] 
1. To repay; to requite, 1 5 
Continue faithful, and we will 1 Mac. te 


you. 
Hear from heaven, and requite the wicked, b 9 his 
8 ng 


way upon his own head. | I. 23s 
2. To give in requital, . N 

ou waſt begot of them, and how canſt thou re them 

the things they havedone for 925 © Beek Nl 28. 


Recempenſe to no man evil for evil. Roman, xii. 17. 

3. 2 0 z to make up by ſomething equi- 
alent. f 

French wheat, which is. bearded, . requireth th _y 

penſing the 9 a profitable 2 ang = 


Carew. 
Solyman, willing them to be of cheer, ſaid 
in ſhort ume find occaſion for Irn 2833 
_ 2 hou en. approved valour. Knoles. 
e is long ng, but then his maturi d 
thereof, recompenſeth the fowneſs of his neil! 2 8 
4. = * z to pay for. N 
| If the man have no kinſman to recompenſe the treſpaſt | 
it be recompenſed unto the Lord. po s X 
RE 88 1. J. [recompenſt, French; from the 
verb. 2% | 


1. Reward ; ſomething given as an acknowledgment 
of merit, 
Thou'rt ſo far before, | 


That ſwifteſt wing of recompenſe is low 
To overtake N 


| Shakeſpeare, 
2. Equivalent; compenſation. 


Wiſe men thought the vaſt advantage from their learning nd 
— an ample recompenſe for any inconyenienee from ele 


on. . Cla . 
Your mother's wrongs a rapagenſs Hal _ cet, rendon | 
I lay my ſceptre at her daughter's feet, 


RegcomMer LEMENTs #. / [re and compilement.] New 

og — * 

Although 1 had a purpoſe to make a ular digeſt or recom- 
Pilament of the laws, | laid it afide, we of F — 
To RR cores. v. 4. [recompeſer, French; \re and 

compoſe.] e ELD... 
1. To ſertle or quiet anew, 1 cvs = 
Elijah was ſo tranſported, that he could not receive anſwer from 
God, till by muſick be r | Mus Pf Ts 
2. To form or adjuſt anew. _ 3 
We produced a lovely purple, which we can deſtroy or recom« 
q py at pleaſure, by ſevering or reapproaching the edges of the two 
irlſes. : | 5 'B, le on Col. urs. 
Recomeosr'T10N, . / [re and compoſition.) Compo- 

ſition renewed,  _ bo 6 
To RECONCTLE. v. a. 

cilio, Latin.) | 
1. To make to like again, 

This noble paſſion, | 
Child of integrity hath from my ſoul 


[reconcilier, French ; recon- 


» 


Wip'd the black ſcruples, reconcid my thoughts , | 
To thy good truth and honour, Shateſpeares- 
a Submit to Ceſar, | 
And reconcile thy mighty ſoul to life, Addiſon's Cato. 
| Contending minds to reconcile, Swift. 
' He that has accuſtomed himſelf to take u offers 


| bin what 2 of 
itfelf, has reaſon to fear he ſhall never reconcile himſelf to the 
fatigue of turning things in his mind, to diſcover their more re- 
tired ſecrets. . Locle. 
2. To make to be liked again. | 


Many wiſe men, who knew the treaſurer's talent in 
prejudice, and reconciling himſelf to wavering ion, png 
the loſs of the duke was unſeaſonable. . Clarendon. 

3. To make any thing conſiſtent, | 


The great men among the ancients underſtood how to reconcile 
manual labour with affairs of ſtate. 


Queitions of right and wrong, | aha 
Which though our conſciences have reconciſ d, 
My learning cannot anſwer, | Southern Spartan Dame. 
Some figures monſtrous and miſhap'd appear, 
| Confider'd ſingly, or beheld too near; 
Which but proportion'd to their light or place, 
Due diſtance recenciles to form and grace. Pepe. 


4. To reſtore to favour. 6 


So thou ſhalt de for every one that erreth and is imple, f 
ye reconcile the houſe. | r 


Let him live before thee reconciÞ'd. Milton. 
REeconciLEABLE. adj, [reconciliable, French; from 
reconcile. ] 


1. Capable of renewed kindneſs. 


2. Conſiſtent ; poſſible to be made conſiſtent, 

What we did was againſt the dictates of our own conſcience ; and 
conſequently never makes that act reconcileable with a regenerate 
eſtate, which otherwiſe would not be ſo. Hammond, 

The different accounts of the numbers of ſhips are reconcileab/e 
by ſuppoling that ſome ſpoke of the men of war only, and other, - 


Cheyne, 
Worldly affairs and recreations may hinder our „* 
the worſhip of God, and are not reconcilcabie with ſolemn aſſemblies, 


| Nel 
REeconci'tLFABLENESS. 5. / [from reconcileable.] * 
1. Conſiſtence ; poſſibility to be reconciled. | 
The cylinder is a lifeleſs trunk, which, hath nothing of chotce 
or will in it ; and therefore cannot be a fit reſemblance to ſhew the 
r:encileableneſa of fate with choice, 


; Hammond. 
| Diſcerning how the ſeveral parts of are fitted to ſ 
| 9 we {hall Ne 7 


eileableneſi, but a friendſhip and perfect harmony betwixt texts, that 
here ſeem moſt at variance» l Boyle. 
2. Diſpoſition to renew love. 
Reconci'LEemunT. . / [from reconcile. ] 
1. Reconciliationz renewal of kindneſs ; favour re- 
ſtored, 


Injury went beyond all degree of reconcilements Sidney» 
Creature ſo falr | his reconcilement ſecking, ff 
Whom ſhe had diſpleas d. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 


On one ſide great reſerve, and very great reſentment on the other, 
have enflamed animoſities, ſo ay to make all reconci/ement imprac- 


ticable. Swift, 
2. Friendſhip renewed, 
No cloud : 3 
Of anger ſhall remain; but peace aſſur' 
And 4 Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


Ruconci'i,r, 1. / [from reconcile.) 
1, One who renews friendſhip between others. 
He not only attained his purpoſe of uniting diſtant parties unto 
each other, but, contrary to the uſual fate af reconcilers, gained 
| them to himſelf. ell. 
2, One who diſcovers the conſiſtence between propoſi- 
tions. | 
Part of the world know how to accommodate St. James and St. 
Paul, better than ſome late reconcilers. Norris. 
Raconcilia'rion, . / [reconciliatio, from re and con- 
cilio, Latin ; reconciliation, French. ] 
1. Renewal of friendſhip, _ : 
2. Agreement of things ſeemingly oppoſite ; ſolution 
of ſeeming contrarieties, 
Theſe diftinftions of the fear of God 
reconciliation of thoſe ſeeming inconſiſtencies of ſcripture, with re- 
ſpect to this affection. Rogers, 
. Atonement z expiat | 
He might be a merciful and faithful high prieſt to make yecon- 
ciliation tor fin. | Hebrews, lis 17. 
Jo ReconDu'nsl. v. 4. [re and condenſe.) To con- 
denſe anew, 
In the heads of ſtills and necks of eolipiles, ſuch vapours qu 
are by a very little cold reconderſed into water, Boyle. 
Ryco'nDiTtk, adj, [reconditus, Latin.) Secret ; pro- 
found ; abſtruſe. 
A diſagreement between thought and expreſſion ſeldom happens, 
but among men of more rerondite ſtudies and deep learning. 
To Reconpu'cr, v. . [reconduit, French; reconductus, 
Latin ; re and cendn ed.! Jo conduct again. 
Wander'ſt thou within this lucid orb, 
And ſtray'd from thoſe fair fields of light above, 
Amidſt this new creativn want' ſt a guide, 
To recondu# thy ſteps ? Dryden's State of Innocence. 
To Rxconjoi'n, v. 4. (re nnd confoin.] Lo join anew, 
Some liquors, although colourleſs themſelves, when elevated into 
exhalatioris, exhibit a conſpicuous colour, which they loſe again 
when reconjoined into a liquor, Boyle, 
To RT ON. wv. a, [reconguerir, French; re and 
conguer, ) "To conquer again, | 
Chatterton undertook to reconguer Ogler, Davies. 
To Reconve' ns, v. u. (re and convene.] To aſſemble 
anew, 
A wotſe accident fell out about the time of the two honſes recon- 
wming, which made a wonderful Impreſſion. Clarendon, 
% Reco'nNeucCRATE. v. 4. [re and conſecrate.] To 
conſecrate anew, | 
If a church ſhould be conſumed by fire, it ſhall, in ſuch a caſe, 
be reconſecrated. Ayliffe's Purer gon. 
To RWYcONVI' V. v. a. [re and convey, ] Lo convey 
again, 8 8 
As rivers loft in ſeas, ſome ſecret vein : 
| Thenee reconveys, there to be loſt again, Denham. 
To RECORD. v. a. [recordor, Latin; recorder, Fr.] 
1. To regiſter any thing, ſo that its memory may not 
be loſt, | 
1 made him my book, where my ſoul recorded 
The hiſtory of all my tecret thoughts. 
He ſhall rec a giſt 
Here In the cout, of all ne dies poſſeſs'd, 
Unto his fon Lorenzo, bakeſpeares 
Thoſe things that ate recorded of him and his Implety, are writ- 
ten In the chronicles, 1 Ejdras, iy 43. 
I call heaven and earth to record tals day againit you, that 1 have 
ſet before you life and death, | Deuteronomy, XXX+ 20. 
They gave complex Ideas names, that they might the more eaſily 
record and di ſoourtꝰ of thote things they wete daily converſant in. Locke, 
2. Lo celebrate; to caule to be remembered ſolemnly. 
So ev'n and morn recorded the third day. Milton. 
3. Torocite; to repeat; perhaps to tune, Out of ute. 
They long'd to (ce the day, to hear the lack _ | 
Record her hymns, and chant her carrols bleſt, Fairfax. 
Ry'conn. a. / [record, French; from the verb. Phe 
accent of the noun is indifterently on either ſyllable; 
of the verb always on the laſt. ] Regiſter ; authen- 
tick memorial, 
Is it upon record P or elſe reported ; 
$ucceſlively, from age to age ? Shateſpeart's Richard 111. 
7 lt cannot be 
"The Volſclans dare break with us. 
wo We have record that very well it can; 
And three examples of the like have been. 
"The king made a ved of thelo thinge, and Mardocheus 
wrote thereof. Kither, Ali. 4+ 
An ark, and in the ark his teſtimony, | 


ion. 


"The reer of his covenant. Milton. 
ON (uch a goddeſs no time leaves record, 
Who buin'd the temple where ſhe was ador'd. Dryden. 


If he atme fuch a monarchy coutinued to che flood, 1 would 
know what red he has It from. * Locke. 
"Though the atteſted copy of a record be good prof, yet the copy 
of @ copy never o well atteſted will not be admitted as a proof in 
Judicature. - | Locke. 
. Thy elder look, great Janus! caſt 
_ Into the long records of ages paſt j 
Review the years in faireſt action dreſt. 
Rxconpa'TiON, mn. +; [recordatio, Latin.] 
| brance, Not in uſe. | 
1 never hall have length of life enough, 
To rain upon remembrance with mine eyes, 
"That it may grow and ſpout as high as heav'n 
For ve ty my hutband, Shatyſpeare's Henry IV. 
Mako a revordation to my foul 
Ot every ſyllable that here was (poke. Shateſpeares 
Aman of the primitive temper, when the church by lowlineſs did 
 Aburith In high examples, which I have inforted as a due recordation 
, of his vinues, having been much obliged to him for many favours. 


N F Witten, 
Rico'nven. =. [from record, 
1. One whoſe buſine(s is to regi 
I but yaur reverdder am bn this, 
Or mouth and peak es of the unlverſe, 
A miniſterial notary g for tie 
Not 1, but you and ſane that make the verſe, Donne, 


i : 


Prior. 


Remem- 


x 


any events. 


4 Ys 4% 


* 1 


give us a clear and eafy | 


ickly 


eltons ! 


8 ba keſpeare, ' 


Shatofpeare, 


REC 


per of the rolls in a city. 
d, what meant this wilful filence ? 
the people were not us 


2, The kee 
I aſk 

His anſwer was, 
'To be ſpoke to except by the recorder. 
The office of recorder to this city being vacant, five or fix per- 


d | | 
Sbaleſp. Richard III. 


In a recorder, the three uppermoſt holes yield one tone, which is 
a note lower than the tone of the firſt three. Bacon. 
The figures of recorders, and flutes and pipes are ſtraight z but 
the recorder hath a leſs bore and a greater above and below. Bacon. 
To Reco'vcn. v. . [re and conch.] To lie down 
again, 
Thou mak'f the night to overvail the day; 
Then lions whelps lie roaring for their prey, 
And at thy powerful hand demand their food; 
Who when at morn they all recouch again, 
Then toiling man till eve purſues his pain. Motton. 


To RECO'VER. v. a. [recouvrer, Fr. recupero, Lat.] 


1. To reſtore from ſickneſs or diſorder. 
Would my Lord were with the prophet z for he would recover 

him of his leproſy, | 2 Kings, v. 3. 

The clouds diſpell'd, the ſky reſum'd her light, 
And nature ſtood recover'd of her fright. 
2. To repair. 
Should we appl 
recover time they h 
mankind, Rogers, 
Even good men have+ many failings and lapſes to lament and 
recovers Rogers, 
3. To regain; to get again, 

Every of us, each for his felf, laboured how fo recover him, 
while he rather daily ſent us companions of our deceit, than ever 
return'd in any ſound and faithful manner. . Sidney. 

Stay a while; and we'll debate, 

By what 


this precept only to thoſe who are concerned to 


ſafe means the crown may be recover d. Shakeſpeare. 
The ſpirit of the Lord is upon me, to preach the goſpel to the 
poor, and recovering of fight to the blind. 
Once in forty years cometh a pope, that caſteth his eye upon tlie 
kingdom of Naples, to recover it to the church, Bacon. 
Theſe Italians, in deſpight of what could be done, recovered 
Tiliaventums Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks, 
1 who e'er while the happy garden ſung, | 
By one man's diſobedience loſt, now ſing 
Recover'd Paradiſe to all mankind, 
By one man's firm obedience. Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 
Any other perſon may join with him that is injured, and afliſt 
him in recovering from the offender ſv much as may make ſatiſ- 
faction. Locke. 
4. Jo releaſe, | 
That they may recover themſelves out of the ſnare of the devil, 
who are taken captive by him. 2 Timothy, ii. 26, 
5. To attain; to reach; to come up to. Not in uſe. 
The foreſt is not three leagues off; 
If we recover that, we're ſure enough. . Shakeſpeare 
To Reco'ver. v. 2. To grow well from a diſeaſe, or 
any evil, 
Adam, by this from the cold ſudden damp | 
Recovering, his ſcatter'd ſpirits return'd. Milton. 
Reco'veRABLE. adj. [recouvrable, Fr. from recover.) 
1. Poſſible to be reſtored from ſickneſs, | 
2. Poſſible to be regained. 
A prodigal's courſe 


They promiſed the good people caſe in the matter of protections, 
by which the debts from parliament men and their followers were 
not recoverable. Clarendon, 
Rgco'viry, n. J [from recover.] 

1. Reſloration from ſickneſs, | 

Your hopes are regular and reaſonable, though in temporal affairs 

ſuch as are deliverance from enemies, and recovery from ſickneſs, 
Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

The ſweat ſometimes acid, is a ſign of recovery after acute 
diſtempers. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 
2. Power or act of regaining. 

What ſhould move me to undertake the recovery of this, being 
not ignorant of the impoſſibility ? Shakeſpeare. 

"Theſe counties were the keys of Normandy ; | 
But wherefore weeps Warwick ? 
For grief that they are paſt recovery» Shakeſp. Henry VI. 

Mario Sanudo lived about the fourteenth age, a man full of zeal 
for the recovery of the Holy Land, Arbuthnot on Coins. 
3. The act of cutting off an entail, | 

The ſpirit of wantonneſs is ſure (cared out of him; if the devil 
have him not in fee ſimple, with fine and recovery. Shakeſpeare. 


'To RECOU'NT. v. a. [reconter, French.] To relate 
in detail; to tell diſtinckly. 
Bid him recount the fore-recited practices. 
How 1 have thought of theſe times, 
I ſhall yecount hereafter, Shakeſpeare's Julius Cæ ſar. 
Plato in Limo produces an Egyptian prieſt, who recounted to 
Solon out of the holy books of by t the ſtory of the flood 
univerſal, which happened long before the Grecian inundation. 
Raleigh, 
The talk of worldly affairs hindereth much, although ks 
with a fair intention: we ſpeak willingly, but ſeldom return to 
blence, | Tayler's Guide to Devotion. 
Say, from theſe glorious ſeeds what harveſt flows, 
 Recount our bleflings, and compare our woes. Dryden. 


Rage Be 8NT, . J. [from recount.) Relation; re- 
cital. 
When from the firſt to laſt, betwixt us two, 
Tears our recountments had moſt finely bath'd ; 


| 
. 


— — 


Sbabeſpeare. 


As how 1 came inte that deſart place. Shakeſpeare. 
Rrcou RED, for recovered, or recured. N 
Röcou' sk. . /. [recurſus, Latin; recours, French.] 


1. Frequent paſſage. Obſolete, 
Not Priamus and Hecuba on knees, 
Their eyes o'ergalled with recourſe of tears, 
2. Return; new attack. I 
Preventive phyſick, by purging noxious humours and the cauſes 
of dilcates, preventeth ſickneſs in the healthy, or the recowr/e 
thereof in the valetudinary, Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
3+ | Recours, French. ] Application as for help or pro- 
tetion., This is the common uſe. 
Thus died this great pee in a time of great recourſe unto him 
and dependance upon him, the houſe and town full of fervants and 
lultors. Watton's Buctiagbam. 
The council af Trent commends the making recourſe, not only 
to the prayers of the ſaints, but to theiraid and affiſtance. Stilling fleet, 
Can any man think, that this privilege was at firſt conferred 
upon the church of Rome, aud that chriſtians in all ages had con- 
ſtant recowrſe to it for determining their differences z and yet that 
that very church ſhould now be at a loſs where to find it? Tilotſon, 
All other means have fail'd to wound her heart, 
Our laſt vcore la therefore to our art, 
4+ Acceſs, 


S dag pere. 


*. 


The doors be lockt, 


That do man hath racer g de her by night. Sbaleſpeart. 


| 


ö 


ſons are ſoliciting to ſucceed him. Swift. | 
3+ A kind of flute; a wind inſtrument, 
The ſhepherds went among them, and ſang an ec „While the 
other ſhepherds, pulling out recorders, which poſſeſt the place of 
pipes, accorded their muſick to the others voice. Sidney. 


ave loſt, it would extend to the whole race of 


4 


Luke, iv. 18. 


Is like the ſun's, but not like his, recoverable, I fear. Shakeſp. 


REC 


Recov'rszyvL, . [from recourſe, 
nately. _ Fed; ; 

In that recourſeful deep. 
RE"CREANT. adj, [recriant, French.} 


] Moving ater. 


Draytee, 


1. Cowardly ; meanſpirited; ſubdued ; exy;: 
r 
mercy ; recanting out of fear, crying out for 
an, Let Kas lady debonaire, 
iou recreant knight, and ſoon thyſ 
To bat... al prepare 


| Doſt | | | Spenſer, 
Thou wear a lion's hide? doff it for thame, 
And hang a calf's ſkin on thoſe recreant limbs, $6 1. 
Here ſtandeth Thomas Mowbray, duke of Norfoll tear, 
Ons peat to by * * and recreant, Shak 
e knight, whom fate and ha | the 
From out the bars to force his + ee hall grace 
Or kill, or make him recreant on the plain, 
The prize of valour and of love ſhall gain, 
2. Apoſtate ; falſe. | 
Who for ſo many benefits receiv'd 
Turn'd recreant to God, ingrate and falſe, 
And ſo of all true good himſelf deſpoil'd, 
To RE'CREATE, v. a. [recreo, Latin 
1. To refreſh after toil ; to amuſe or d 
neſs; | | 
He hath left you all his walks, 
And to your heirs for ever; common pleaſures, 
To walk. abroad and recreate yourſelves, Sbalef 
Neceſlity and the example of St. John, who recreated 2 
with ſporting with a tame partridge, teach us, that It is lawful 
relax our bow, but not ſufter it to be unſtrung. T, "ug 
Painters, when they work on white grounds, place before * 
colours mixt with blue and green, to recreate their eyes, White iy. 
ing and paining the fight more than any. D 2 
2. To delight; to gratify. my 
Theſe ripe fruits recreate the noſtrils with their aromatick (cent, 


Mere's Divine Dialogues, 


Dada. 


falten. 
3 Feereer, Fr. 
wert in _weari. 


He walked abroad, which he did not ſo much to, e ; 
us to obey the preſcripts of his phyſician. ane m_ 
3. To relieve; to revive. 
Take a walk to refreſh yourſelf with the open air, which ing; 
freſh doth exccedingly recreate the lungs, heart, and vital rbriagy 
| Harvey on Conſumptiant, 
Recera'rI0N. 1, /. [from recreate.] OF 
1. Relief after toil or pain; amuſement in ſorrow or 
diſtreſs, SI | 
The chief recreation ſhe could find in her anguiſh, was ſometime 
to viſit that place, where firſt ſhe was fo happy as to ſee the cauſe of 


her unhap. — Sidney, 
i 


The chapel where they lie, and tears, ſhed there, | 
Shall be my recreation. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale, 
The great men among the antients, under how to reconcile 
manual labour with affairs of ſtate z and thought it no lellening ta 
their dignity to make the one the recreation to the other, Locke, 
2. Refreſhment ; amuſement ; diverſion. | 
You may have the recreation of ſurpriſing thoſe with admiration, 
who ſhall hear the deaf perſon pronounce whatſoever they hall 
deſire, without your ſeeming to guide him. Holder's El. of Speech, 
Nor is that man leſs deceived, that thinks to maintain a con- 
ſtant tenure of pleaſure, by a continual purſuit of ſports and recrea- 
tions: for all theſe things, as they refreſh a man when weary, fo 
they weary him when refreſhed. South, 
RE"CREATLVR. adj, | from recreate.] Refreſhing; giving 
relief after labour or pain; amuſing ; diverting, 
Let the muſick be recreative, and with ſome range changes. 
Bacon. 
Let not your recreations be laviſh ſpenders of your time; but 
chuſe ſuch as are healthful, recreative and apt to refreſh you! but 
at no hand dwell upon them. Taylors 
The acceſs theſe trifles gain to the cloſets of ladies, ſeem to pro- 
miſe ſuch eaſy and recreative experiments, which require but little 
time or charge. | Boyle, 
Rs"crgAaTiveness., 2. . [from recreative.] The 


quality of being recreative. 


RE"CREMENT. 3. /. [recrementum, Latin.] Drofs; 


ſpume; ſuperfluous or uſeleſs parts. 

The vital fire in the heart requires an ambient body of a yielding 
nature, to receive the ſuperfluous ſeroſities and other recrements of 
| the blood, Hoyle. 


pos adenine e g adj, [ from recrement.] Drolly. 


To RECRIMINATE. v. a. [recriminer, Fr. re and 
criminor, Latin.) To return one accuſation with 
another, 

It is not my buſineſs to recriminate, hoping ſufficiently to clear 


' myſelf in this matter. Stilling flat. 
How ſhall ſuch hypocrites reform the ate, 
On whom the brothels can recriminate f Drydens 


To RkcriminNATE. v. 4. To accuſe in return, Un- 
uſual, | | ; 
Did not Joſeph lie under black infamy ? he ſcorned fo much as 
to clear himſelf, or to recriminace the ſtrumpet. South. 
RECRIMINA“TION. . J. [recrimination, Fr. from re- 
criminate.] Return of one accuſazion with another, 
Publick defamation will ſeem diſobliging enough to provoke - 
return, which again begets a rejoinder, and ſo the quarrel is cart! 
on with mutual recriminations. Government of the 7 2 
RecrimIna TOR. 3. / [from recriminate.] He that 
returns one charge with another. a 
REckuDE'sCENT, adj. [recrude/cens, Latin, ] Grove 
ing painful or violent again. 
To Reckvi'r, v. a. [recruter, French. ] i 
1. To repair any thing waſted by new ſupplfies. 
He was longer in recruiting his fleſh than was uſual; but by 8 
milk diet he recovered id. — Wiſeman Fuge 
Increaſe thy care to ſave the finking kind; 
With greens and flow'rs recruit their empty hives, 
And ſeek freſh forage to ſuſtain their lives. 
Her cheeks glow the brighter, recruiting thei 
As flowers by ſprinkling revive with freſh odours 
This (un is ſet, but ſee in bright array 
What hoſts of heavenly lights recr wit the day! 
Love in a ſhining galaxy appears 
Triumphant ſtill. 
Seeing the variety of motion, 


Dryder+ 


r colour; _ 
Granvinte 


Granville 
which we find in the world ig 15 
decreaſing, there is a neceſſity of conſerving and cin 

active l ſuch as are the cauſe of gravity, by _ y_ 
and comets keep their motions in their ords, and b ww” — 
great motion in falling. k 
2. To ſupply an army with new men. 
He nm, the earl of Holland with the command of _— 
with which he was to be recrwited and aſſiſted, _ 
To Rixckvi'r, v. n, To raiſe new ſoldiers. Fa 
The French have only Switzerland beſides their 2 17 
recruit in; and we know the difficulties they meet W Addijn 
thence a ſingle regiment. 
Reckvi'r. %% [from the verb. 
1. Supply of any thing waſted ; 


a 


e has uſed it lef 
9 


| properly for a ſubſtitute to ſomething wanting. 


* 


* 


Whatever nature has in worth deny d, 


of needful pride. Pope. 
men for the recruit of the 22 found 
5 7 . 
3. New ſoldiers. The pow'rs of Troß 
wi th freſh recruits their, youtbful chief ſuſtain: 
ot theirs a raw and unexperienc'd train, 6:4 
But a firm body of embattel'd men. Dryden. 
CTA'NGLE. #. i. [refangle, French; refangulus, 
14 1 A figure which has one angle or more of 
rees. A 
pinety As ſhould decree, that in rectangle triangles the ſquare, 
if i is made of the fide that ſubtendeth the right angle, is equal to 
whic 8 which are made of the ſides containing the right angle, 
the ſquare ans would not receive ſatisfaction without demonſtration. 
geometrie! n Brun Vulgar Errours. 
tician conſiders the truth and properties belonging 
* — as it is in idea in his own mind. Lockes 
to a ” NGULAR. adj. [reftangulaire, French; rectus 
* angulus, Latin.) Right angled ; having angles 
1 de rees. | , 
of woe) UG in their ordinary refangular form, if they ſhall 
2 one by another in a level row between any ſupporters ſuſtain- 
den vo ends, then all the pieces will neceffarily ikke, dre. 
dier NGULARLY- adv. [from rectangular. ] With 


night angles. 
the equator, c 4 
ing northward toward the tropic, 


She gives in large recruits 
The endeavour to * now 


the needle will ſtand reffangularly 3: but approach- 
it will regard the ſane obliquely. 
| Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Ri CrLPIABLE 4. [from re&i/y.] Capable to be 
ſet right. ; l 
The natural 
thorough digeſtion, 
D another. 1 : 
RecTIFICA TION. 1 . 
.] n 
The a& of ſetting right what is wrong. 3 
U It behoved the deity to renew chat revelation from time to time, 
and to rectify abuſes with ſuch authority for as an and ons 
i | revealed. 
fein, as Was aden evidence of the truth of w t was 3 
„ la chymiltry, reAification ĩs drawing any thing over 
"again by diſtillation, to make it yet higher 


heat of the parts being inſufficient for a perfect and 
the errors of one conaoQtion are not refifiable 


[refification, French ; from 


1 Quincy. 
fiſt rect iſcation of ſome ſpirit of ſalt in a retort, a ſingle 
3 10 fal than ſix ounces of plilegm. Beyle. 
9% RECTIFY. v. a. [redifier, 
io, Latin. ] ; 
10 make right; to reform; to redreſs. 
That wherein unſounder times have done amiſs, the . ages 
ins muſt refify as they may. 
_ 1 Mal be bootleſs 
hat longer you defer the 72 as well 
own quiet, as to rectify 3 
e In the king. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. | 
Where a long courſe of piety has purged the heart, and recriſed 
de will, knowſedge will breale in upon ſuch a ſoul, like the ſun 
dining in his full might. b South. | 
The ſubſtance of this theory I mainly depend on, being willing to 


ſuppoſe that many particularities may be refified upon farther Þ 


thoughts«- 18 — Burnet. 
If thoſe men of parts, who have been employed in vitiating the 
ige) had endeavoured to relify and amend it, they needed not have 
kcrificed their good ſenſe to their fame. Addiſon. 
The falſe judgments he made of things are owned; and the 
tthods pointed out by which he re#ified them,  Atterbury. | 
1. To exalt and improve by repeated diſtillation. | 
The ſkin hath been kept white and ſmooth for above fifteen | 
vm, by being included with re&ified ſpirit of wine in a cylindrical ; 


glals, . Grew's Muſeum. | 
ict ntar. 2 adj. [redus and linea, Lat.] Con- 
ucrirt' dus. fiſting of right lines. 


There are only three rect ilincous and ordinate. figures, which can 
ene to this purpoſe; and inordinate or unlike ones muſt have 
been not only leſs elegant, but unequal. e 

This image was oblong and not oval, but terminated with two 
1ilnar and parallel fides and two ſemicireular ends. Neroton. 

The rays of light, whether they be very ſmall bodies projected, | 
« only motion and force propagated, are moved in right. lines; 
ud whenever a ray of light is by any obſtacle turned out of its 


Milnar way, it will never return into the ſame re#ilinear way, | 
Newton's Opticks. | 


wileſs perhaps by very great accidents. wel 

| kicrirups, u. fe Lrectitude, French; from rectus, 
Latin,] . ö TIN 

. raitneſs ; not curvity. 


i. Rigbtneſs; uprightneſs; freedom from moral eur-!“ 


"ty or obliquity. 


Faith and repentance, together with the reFitude of their preſent']*_ 


Czgement, would fully prepare them for a better life. King Charles 
Cum the diforders of thy mind, by reflecting on the wiſdom, , 
ity and abſolute refitude of all his proceedings. | Atterbury. 
CTO R. n. / [refeur, French; 
. Ruler; lord; governour. 
Go 1s the ſupreme rector of the world, 
dife parts thereof. wi 
hen a rler of an univerſity of ſcholars is choſen by the corpo- 
Win or univerfity, the election bught to be confirmed by the ſu- 
io of ſuch univerſity. * 855 2572 Parergon. 
r Parſon of an unimpropriated pariſh. 1 . 
'Cr08SHIP, 1. J. [redorat,' French; from rector. ] 
The rank or oflice of rector. | COP. 


—— 


F\ 


and of all thoſe ſubordi- 


— 


Had your bodies beſt of all the reds. Newton's Optic h z. 

No heart among you ? or had you tongues to cry 15 IBF 29 * ee 2 hs ; 

„ Againſt the re&orfoip of judgment? Shakeſpeare. Ang m rota 10 r, were the red marks DE REIT 
Worony, „. . reckorerie, French ; from retard i, Rr POTION Kurts N e ht arg 
rache or parſonage is a ſpiritual living, compoſed of land, %. EDA'RGUE. v. 4. [re n . 0 


lhe and other oblations of the people, ſeparate or dedicate to God 
Ay congregation ſor the ſervice of his church there, and for the 
Kitenance of the governor or miniſter thereof, to whoſe charge 
* ume is committed. 1 | S elman. 
. TION, 3. . [recubo, Lat.) The act of lying 
eaning. 11. | 
* dereas our tranſlation renders it fitting, it cannot have that l- 
n for the French and Italian tranſlations expreſs neither poſi- 
dach ſeſſion or recubation. DOE i Br owns. 
Wot tor RecoiL, [reculer,'French.] Spen/er. 
u MBEXCY, 1. / [from recumbent.) | 
duc Poſture of lying or leaning. | 
wy memorable ſhew of Germanicus, twelve elephants danced 
he n of muſick, and after laid them down in tricliniums, or 
. La 


ſtival recumbency. Brown. 
cl; repoſe. | | | 
a the mind has been once habituated to this lazy recumbency 


- tag Bon on the obvious ſurface of 


Roy no: | 21 AW 
r. adj. [recumbens, Latin.] Lying; 
The Roman recumb accumben 
, * Roy : t, poſture in 
mil introduced altar the te ate q 


Arbut buot . 


* * 


Recvyzra'rion. n. % 


RCV“ ERATIVE, 


Breton's Vulgar Errours. | 


or finer. | 
French; re&ns and fa- | 


Rx cu“RSCk. 3. J 
oer. 


RSR VATTION. I. J. [recarve, Lat. 


1 ; 


38 I 


rector, Latin.] |. 


Hale's Origin of Mantind. . 


things, it is in danger to | 


| Shakes atthe moonſhine ſhadow of a ruſh, 


RED 


| recuperatio, Latin] The re- 
ruf ag . 8 eee oo: 


cuperation.] Belonging to recovery. 
ToRecv's, v. . N e 1 
1. To come back to the * to revive ĩ 


The idea, I have once had, will be unchangeab ihe fate 
long as it recurs the ſame in my memory. geably 2 


In this life the thoughts of God and a future ſtate often offer | 
themſelves to us; they often „ 40 


expelled, recur again. 
A line of the golden verſes of the 
the memory, hath often guarded youth 

When 
will recur 


Ca 6 
Pythagoreans = 
from a temptation to vice. 
: Watt 35 
old idea 
Watts, 


to take 


any word has been uſed to fignify an idea, that 

cur in the mind when the word is heard. 

2. [Recourir, French.) To have recourſe to; 
refuge in. 

If to . ſucceſſion in eternal exiſtence, 
tum ſtans of the ſchools, they will thereby 
more poſitive idea ↄf infinite duration. | 

The ſecond cauſe we know, but trouble n6t ourſelves to recur to 
the firſt, ; Wake's Preparation for Death. 
ToRecy'rs. v. 4. [re and cure.] To recover from 

ſickneſs or labour. Not in uſe; 

. Through wife handling ànd fair governance, | 
I him recured to a better will, 
Purged from drugs of foul intempetance. 
1 N pure | | 
In weſtern waves his wea n did recures 
With one look ſhe doth my life diſmay, 


they recur to the punc- 
very little help us to a 
Locke. 


Spenſ. ere 
| Spenſer. 


And with another doth it ftraight recure. Spenſer, 
The wanton boy was ſhortly well recur'd DP 
Of that his malady. Spenſer. 

Thy death's wound 3 


Which he who comes thy Saviour ſhall recure, 

Not by deſtroying Satan, but his works . 

In thee and in thy ſeed, Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 

REecv'rs. x. / Recovery; remedy, f 

. Whatſoever fell into the enemies hands, was loſt without recure: 
the old men were lain, the young men led away into captivity. 


h - Knolles's Hi of the Turks. 
Recurrence, ) . 5 | _ | 
Recv"rRency. a). [ rom recurrent. ] Return. 


Although the opinion at preſent be well ſuppreſſed, yet, from 
ſome ſtrings of tradition and fruitful recurrence of error, it may re- 
vive in the next generation, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

RECURRENT. adj. [recurrent, Fr. recurrens, Lat.] 
Returning from time to time. 1 

Next to lingering durable pains, ſhort intermittent or ſwiſt re- 
current pains precipitate patients unto conſumptions. Harvey. 

recurſus, Latin.) Return. 


One of the aſſiſtants told the recurfions of the other pendulum 
hanging in the free alr. Boyle. 


Recv'rviry, T_ | 
Aſcending firſt into a capſulary reception of the breaſt bone by 


a ſerpentine recurvation, it aſcendeth again into the neck. Brown. 


Recv'kvovs. #4j, [recurvus, Lat.] Bent backward, 
I have not obſerved tails in all; but in others I have obſerved ; 
long recurvous tails, longer than their bodies. Derbam. 


any terms of communion or ſociety. ä 


They demand of the lords, that no recuſant lord might have a 
vote in paſſing that dct. oh of 7 Clarendon. 
All that are recuſants of holy rites. A, Holyday. 


Were all corners ranſacked, what a multitude of recuſants ſhould 
we find upon a far differing account from chat of conſcience ! 


i 55 a Decay 0 Piety. | 
To Recu'ss. b. 8. [recy/er; Fr. recu/o, Latin. 10 
refuſe. Ajutidical word. | 3 
The humility, as well of underſtanding as manners of the fathers, 
will not let them be troubled, when they are -recuſed as Judges. 
F . * Nee ˖ i 4 : i . 
A judge may proceed notwithſtanding my appeal, unleſs,1 wt 
him as a ſuſpected judge. chli Parergon. 
RED. adj. [from the old Saxon, ned; rhud, We ſh. | 
As the town of Hertford, Mr. Camden, in his Bri- 
tannia, noteth, firſt was called, by the Saxons, He- 
rudford, the rud ford, or the red ford or water; high 
Dutch, ret; from the Greek, iu; French, rouge; 
Italian, rubre ; from the Latin, ruber. Peacham.)' 
Of the colour of blood, of one of the primitive co- 
lours, which is - ſubdivided into many; as ſcarlet, 
vermilion, crimſon, | | 
8 Lock I ſo pale? _ | 
Ay, and no man in the preſence, 13 
But his red colour hath forſook his cheeks, Sbaleſpeare. 
Bring me the faireſt creature northward born, 
To prove whoſe blood is reddeſt. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
His eyes ſhall be red with wine, and his teeth white with milk. 


* 


0 


His eyes dart forth red flames which ſcare the night, 


And with worſe fires the 3 ghoſts affright, Cooley. 
Th' angelick ſquadron turn'd fiery red. Milton. 


If red lead and white paper be placed in the red light of the colour 
ed ſpectrum, made in a dark chamber by the refraction of a priſm, 
the paper will appear more lucid than the red lead, and therefore 
reflects the 74 making rays more coplouſly than ved lead doth. 

Newton's Optichs. 

The ſixth ved was at firſt of a very fair and lively ſcarlet, and- 

ſoon after of a brighter colour, being very pure and briſk, and the 


' Not in uſe. 
The laſt wittily 


ex the pretended finding of coin, graved 
with the image of Augu 


Ceſar, in the American mines. 
Hakewill on Providence. 
EDBERRIED /forub'caſa. 1. J. A plant. It is male 
and female in different plants: the male hath flowers 
conſiſting of many ſtamina or threads, without any 
petals 3 theſe are always ſteril: the female plants, 
which have no conſpicuous power, produce ſpherical 
berries, in which are included nuts of the ſame form. 


| des $0! | Miller. 
RE“DBREAST. 2. /. A ſmall bird, ſo named from the 
colour of its breaſt. F 

No burial this pretty babe 
lis OR 8 | 

But robin redbreaf# painfully 
| Did Dn with leaves. Children in the Word. 
The redbreaſt, ſacred to the houſhold gods, 
Pays to truſted man his annual viſit. - | 
RRC DcOAT. u. 


The fearful paſſenger, who travels late, 


R 


—_ 


And ſecs a redtoat riſe from ey buſh. Dryden. 


or Recu"PERATORY, adj. [from re- 
n the mind, | 


ſpring up in our minds, and when | 


9. 
] Flexure back - 


OY 


RED 


7 0 Rronzu. V. 6. [from red.] To make red. 


\ 


7 R 


Recu'sanm. 2. / [recu/ans,. Lat.] One that refuſes | 


Geneſis, xlix. 12. 


b 1ſon. 
. A name of contempt for a ſoldier, | . 
X |Repe"myTonyY, adj. [from redemptus, Latin.) Paid 


4 


ToR 


RRDppTTION. 2. /. [from reddo, Fac] 


+ In a heav'n ſerene, refulgent arms appear 
Red ning the and glitt ring all around, 1 0 
The temper d metals claſh, | Dryden's A neit« 

E'DDEN. v. 2. To grow red. ; 


With ſhame they redden'd, and with ſpight grew pale. 


| 181 | 5 den's Juvenal. 
Turm upon the ladies in the pit, * 5 
And if they redden, you are ſure tis wit. Addiſon. 
The poor inhabitant beholds in vain «1 ge 
The red ning orange and the f ing gra. Addiſen. 
For me the balm ſhall bleed, and amber flow a 
The coral redden, and the ruby glow. | Popes 
Appius reddens at each bn you ſpeak, : | 
And ſtares, «tremendous, with a threat'ning eye, 
a Like ſome fierce tyrant in old tapeſtry. e Pope. 
Re DDISH, adj, [from red.] . Somewhat red. 
A bright ſpot, white and ſomewhar reddiſh. eviticuss 


E'DDISHNESs. . J. [from reddiſþ.] Tendency to 
redneſs, 


Two parts of copper and one of tin, 
maſs, the whiteneſs 


neſs of the copper. 


by fuſion brought into one 
of the tin is more conſpicuous than the reddiſp- 
Boy fo 
Reſtitution, 
She is reduced to a y voluntary reddi- 
tion and deſire of protettion, and partly by conqueſt.  Howel. 
Re'vpiTive. adj, [redditivus, Latin.] 'Anſwering to 
an interrogative, A term of grammar. 
Re"pvis. . / A ſort of mineral, 
Redale is an earth of the metal kind, of a tolerably cloſe and even 
texture: its ſurface is ſmooth aud ſomewhat gloſly, and it is ſoft 
and unctuous to the touch, Raining the "fingers very much: in 
England we have the fineſt in the world. , Hill's Materia Medica, 
"_ 1 n. /. Inæd, Saxon.) Counſel; advice. Not 
uſed. | e 
Do not as ſome ungracious paſtors do, 
Shew me the ſteep and thorny way to heaven; 
Whilſt he a puft and reckleſs libertine, + 
Himſelf the primroſe path of dalliance treads, Rae ef 
And recks not his own rede. Shakeſpeare't Hamlet, 
EDR. v. a. [nzban, Saxon.) To adviſe, 
I rede thee hence to remove, 


obedience, partly 


. Leſt thou the price of my diſpleaſure prove. Spenſer. 
To REDEEM. v. 4. [redimo, Latin. J. 
1. To ranſom; to relieve from forfeiture or captivity 

by paying Sms: 8 8 
The kinſman ſaid, I cannot redeem it for myſelf, left 1 mar mine 
inher itance, ; . \ Ruth, iv. 6. 
2. To reſcue; to recover. 5 
If, when I am laid into the tomb, 
I wake before the time that Romeo 6G; | | 
Comes to redeem me, there's a fearful point, Shakeſpeare, 
Thy father 
Levied an army, weening to redeem 
And re-inſtal me in the diadem. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Th' almighty from the grave 
Hath me redeem' d; he will the humble ſave. Sandyt. 
Redeem Iſrael, O God, out of all his troubles, Pſalm xxv. 
Redeem from this reproach my wand'ring ghoſt. Dryden. 


3. 0. recompenſe ; to compenſate ; to make amends 
or. | | | 
Waywardly proud; and therefore bold, becauſe extremely fau 
and yet having no —_ thing to redeem theſe, j — 
This feather ire, the lives 3 if it be fo, 
It is a chance which does redeem all ſorrows 


That ever I have felt, . Shakeſprare's King Heer. 7 
Having committed a fault, he became the more obſequious and 
pliant to redeem it. * 


Think it not hard, if at ſo cheap a rate Y 
You can ſecure the conſtancy of fate, 


Whoſe kindneſs ſent what does your malice ſeem | 


By leſſer ills the greater to redeem. Dryden. 
4+ To free by paying an atonement, | 
3 hou haſt one daughter, . | 
Who redeems nature from the general curſe, at 
Which twain have brought her to. Shakeſpeare. 
5. To pay the 24 „ e oe 5 
Which of you will be mortal to redeem - 
Man's mortal crime ? , Milton. 


6. To perform the work of univerſal redemption ; to 
confer the ineſtimable benefit of "reconciliation to 
God, ' : | 

Chriſt redeemed us from the curſe, Galatians, lil. 13. 

RD ENZMABLE. adj. [from rratem.] Capable of re- 
demption. 8 | 

ReDEs MABLENESS. #. J 
ſtate of being redeemable. 

REDEEMER. . / [from redeem.] HH 

1. One who ranſoms or redeems ; a ranſomer. 

| | She irfflamed him fo, g 
That he would algates with Pyrocles ſight, 
And his redeemer challeng'd for his foe, 
Becauſe he hid not well maintain'd his right. 

2. The Saviour of the world. | 

Il every day expect an embaſſage 9 
From my redcemer to redeem me hence ; . 

And now in peace my ſoul ſhall part to heay'n. | Shakeſpeare, 

Man's friend, his mediator, his deſign d 

Both ranſom and redeemer voluntary. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

When ſaw we thee any way diſtreſſed, and relieved thee ? will be 

the queſtion of thoſe, to whom heaven itſelf will be at the laſt day 

awarded, as having miniſtred to their redeemers, Boyle 

To REDELI VER, v. 4. [re and deliver,] To deliver 
back 

I have remembrances of yours, ; 
That 1 have longed Jong to redeliver. Shakeſpeare. 
Inſtruments judicially exhibited, are not of the acts of courts ; 
and therefore may be rede/ivered on the demand of the perſon that 
exhibited them. | 747. Parer gon. 

REDRLI VAT. 3. / from redeli ver.] The act of de- 
livering back. f 


To REDEMA'ND. v. a. ny; French ; re and 
demand.) 'To demand back. 

Threeſcore attacked the place where they were kept in cuſtody, 

and reſcued them : the duke redemands his priſoners, but receiving 

excuſes, reſolved to himſelf juſtice, Addiſon. 


Repe"MPTION. . J [redemption, Fr. redemptio, Lat.] 
1. Ranſome; releaſe. | | 
Utter darkneſs his place ; 
Ordain'd without redemption, without end, Milos, 
2. Purchaſe of God's favour by the death of Chriſt, ' 
I charge you, as you hope to have 7 9 


[from redeemable,} The 


That you depart, and lay no hands on me. Shakeſpeare, 
The Saviour ſon be glorify'd, Ea, 1 
Who for loſt man's. redemption dy d. | 
The ſalvation of our ſouls may be advanced, by firmly — 
the myſteries of our r tion; and by imitating the 9 
thoſe primitive patterns of piety. elſone ' 


for ranſome, 


Omegy 


RED 


Omega ſings the exequien, 
And HeQor's redemptory price. 
RW“ Du. n. // 8 red and gum.) A diſeaſe of 
children newly born, 
RADO. adj, {rod and bet.) Heated to redneſs. 


Iron redbor burneth and conſumeth not. Bacon. 

Is not fire a body heated ſo hot as to emit light — ? for 
what elſe is a redbor iron than fire? and what elſe is a burning coal 
than redbot wood ? Newton's Opticks+ 
he redbot metal hiſſes in the lake. Pope. 


REDINTEGRATE, adj. [redintegratur, Lat.] Re- 
ſtored; renewed ; made new, N 

Charles VIII. received the kingdom of France in flouriſhing 
eſtate, being redintegrate In thoſe principal members, which an- 
elently had been portions of the crown, and were after diſſevered : 
ſo as they remained only In homage, and not in ſovereign 

RTDINTEORAT ION. . / [from redintegrate. 
1. Renovation ; reſtoration, 

They kept the feaſt Indeed, but with the leven of malice, and 
abſurdly commemorated the red;ntegration of his natural body, by 
mutilating and dividing his myſtical, Decay of Piety. 

2. Redintegration chymiſts call the reſtoring any mixed 
body or matter, whoſe form has been deltroyed, to its 
former nature and conſtitution, uincy. 

He but preſcribes as a bare chymical urification of nitre, what I 
teach as a philoſophical redintegration of it. Royle. 

Ri'pi.tan. 1. J [rid and lead.) Minium; lead cal- 


cined, | 

To draw with dry colours, make, long paſtils, by grinding red- 

lad with ſtrong wort, and ſo roll them up into long rolls like pen- 
elle, drying them in the ſun. ; Peacham. 
'Ri'pNu3s, . J. [from red.] The quality of being 


red, 


J Bacon. 


There was a pretty redugſi in his lips. Shakeſpeare, 
In the red fea moſt apprehend a material redneſs, from whence 


they derive Its common denomination. Brown. 
"The glowing redneſs of the berrles vies with che verdure of their 
leaves. SpeFtator, 


RWholz xe. 5 
n | . [from redolent.) Sweet ſcent. 
We have all the redolence of the perfumes we burn upon his _ 
oy Cs 
Thelr flowers attract (piders with their redo/ency» Mortimer, 
RE DOLEN T. adj. [redolens, Lat.] Sweet of ſcent, 
Thy love excels the joys of wine; | 
Thy odours, O how redalent ! Sandys's Parapbraſe. 
7% RDO U“ UE. wv. a. [redoubler, Fr. re and double, 
1, To repeat in return. 
So ended ſhe; and all the reſt around 
To her redoubled that her underſongs 
2. To repeat often. 
| They were 
As eannons overcharg'd with double cracks, 
go they red ſtrokes upon the foe, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
3. To increaſe by addition of the ſame quantity over! 
and over, 
Mimas and Parnaſſus ſweat, 
| And Etna rages with redoubled heat, Addiſon, 
7. Runov'nlt. v. . To become twice as much, 
If we conſider, that our whole eternity Is to take its colour from 
thoſe hours which we here employ In virtue or vice, the argument 
redaub les upon us, for putting in practice this method of paſſing 
away our times Addifon's Spectator, 
R bob nr. . /. [reduit, redonte, French; ridotta, 
Italian.] The outwork of a fortification ; a ſortreſs. 
Every great (hip Is as an impregnable fort, and our ſafe and 
commodlous ports are ay redoubrs to fecure them, Bacon, 
Rnvov'uTrAnik, adj. [redoubtable, French.) Formi- 
dable ; terrible to foes, 
he enterpriting Mr. Lintot, the redoubtab/e rival of Mr. Tonſon, 
overtook me. Pope. 
Rynov'urty, ad. E Fr.] Dread; es, ip | 
formidable. Not in uſe, | 
His kingdom's ſeat Cleopolls Is red, 
"There to obtain fume ſuch redoubred knight, "+ 4 
That parents dear from tyrant's power deliver might. Spenſer. | 
$0 far he mine, my molt redonbred lord, 
Shakeſpeare. 


As my true lervice (hall deſerve your love. 
To RW Dou ND. wn [redundo, Latin, ] 
1. To be ſent back by reaction. 

I be evil, ſoon 
Driv'n back, redownded, as a flood, on thoſe | 
From whom it ſprung, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Nor hope to be myſelf leſs miſerable, 

By what 1 ſeoke, but others to make ſuch 

As I, though thereby worſe to me redound, 
2. To conduce in the conſequence, 

As the care of our national commerce redounds more to the riches 
and proſperity of the publick than any other ach of government, the 
Nate of It (huuld be marked out in every particular reign with greater 
diltinftion, | Addiſon. 

He had drawn many obſervations together, which very much 
redound to the honour of this prince. Adu. 

he honour done to our religion ultimately redownd: to God the 
author of its = Rogert's Sermons, 

3+ To proceed in the canſequence, 

As both theſe monſters will devour great quantities of paper, 
there will no final uſe redonnd from them to that manufaQture. 

1 1 Aa, Cuardian.' 
Le REDRE'SS, v. a. [redrgfer, French. ] 
1. To (et right; to amend, 
| la vonder fpring of roſes, 
Find what to sede till noon. Milton. 
2. To relieve; to remedy; to eaſe. It is ſometimes 
uſed of perſons, but more properly of things. 
Sho felt with we, What 1 felt of my captivity, and Fe ht la. 
boured to ret my pain, which was her pain, Sidney. 
"Tis thine, O king | tht aflicted to red: eſt, Dryden, 
Lighter aftfonts and injuries Cha commande vs not to redreſs by 
law, but o bear with patience. 
In countries of fivedom, princes are bound to protect their (ub- 
Jes in NV 1 property, and religion, to receive thelr petitions, 
and ve their grievances, Swift. 
Rivan'si, „% [from the verb.] 
1, Reformation ; Amendment. 
"To teck reformation of evil laws is commendable, but for us the 
mate neceffary by a (pecdy redreſs of ourſelves, 
2. Relief remedy. 
No humble ſuitors preſs to (peak for right; 
No, not a man comes for redreſs to thee. 


aq 


Milton. 


Shaleſpeares 


Such people as break the law of nations, all nations are Intereſted 


to (\ppreſy, conſidering that the particular fates, being the delin- 
Can give ng ys 


Qiiet, finding no rate oft, ferment and 
Nala, rage, 


Nor tes than wounds immed 


Rankle, and eder, and gangrene 
Tov black montification, 


Mfilron. 
A may complain without reaſon g but there le occafion for 
when the «ry Is univerſal, Davenant 


Ty > who gives relief. 
+ 


Chapman's Hiadi. | 


| Spenſer, 


Kettlewell. | 


Bacen. 


RED 


Fair Majeſty, the refuge and redre | | 
Of thoſe 3 fate . and 2 oppreſs. Dryden. 
Repry's81Ve. adj, [from rodrgſi.] Succouring; af- 
fording remedy, A word not authoriſed, 

The generous band, _ 
Who, touch'd with human woe, redreſſive ſearch'd 
Into the horrors of the gloomy jail. Thomſon. 
To RED EAR. w.n. [red and ſcar.] A term of work- 
men. 

If iron be too cold, it will not feel the weight of the hammer, 
when it will not batter under the hammer ; and if it be too hot, it 
will redſear, that is, break or crack under the hammer. Moxon. 
Rz"D8HANK. 1. . [red and ſbank,] 

1. This ſeems to be a _—_—_ Frome appellation for' 
ſome of the people of Scotland. 

He ſent over oy onde Edward with a power of Scots and red- 


1 , th footing. Spenſer, 
n 
Re'vsTarT, or Re'pTAILL, 2. J. [phanicurns, Latin. ] 

A bird. X | 
Re"D8TREAK. #./, [red and freak. ] 
1. An apple. 


The redfireak, of all eyder fruit, hath obtained the preference, 
being but a kind of wilding, and though kept long, yet is never. 
pleaſing to the palate; there are ſeveral ſorts of redſtreak : ſome 
ſorts of them have red veins running through the whole fruit, which 


is eſteemed to give the cyder the ri tincture. Mortimer. 
2, Cyder preſſed from the redſtreak. 
Redfireak he quafls beneath the Chianti vine, a 
Gives Tuſcan yearly for thy Scudmore's wine. Smith, 


To REDU'CE. v. a. [reduco, Latin; reduire, Fr.] 
1. To bring back. Obſolete. 

Abate the edge of traitors, gracious lord ! 
That would reduce theſe bloody days again. 
2, To bring to the former ſtate. 

It were but Juſt | 
And equal to reduce me to my duſt, 
Deſicous to reſign and render back 
All I receiv'd. | 
3- To reform from any diſorder, | 

That temper In the archbiſhop, who licenſed their moſt pernici- 
ous writings, left his ſucceſlor a very difficult work to do, to re- 
form and reduce a church into order, that had been fo long neglect- 
ed, and fo Ill filled. 5 larendon. 
4. To bring into any ſtate of diminution. 

A diaphanons body, reduced to very minute parts, thereby ac- 


i 


Shakeſpeare, 


Milton. 


quires many little ſurfaces in a narrow compaſs. Boyle. 
His ire will quite conſume us, and reduce | 
To nothing this eſſential. Milton. 


The ordinary ſmalleſt meaſure is looked on as an unit in number, 
when the mind by divifion would reduce them into leſs or pre 
| | ockes 
„ To = hd, to impair in dignity. 
There is nothing ſo bad, but a man may lay hold of ſomething 
about it, that will afford matter of excuſe j nor nothing ſo excel- 
lent, but a man may faſten upon ſomething belonging to it, whereby 
to reduce it. N 1 Tillotſon. 
6, To bring into any ſtate of miſery or meanneſs. 
The moſt prudent part was his moderation and indulgence, not 
reducing them to deſperation. 
7. To ſubdue. | 
i Under thee, as head ſupreme, 
Thrones, princedoms, pow'rs, dominions I reduce. Milton. 
8. To bring into any ſtare more within reach or power. 
To have this project reduced to practice, there ſcems to want 


( nothing, o aun Ht 
9. Jo reclaim to order. EE 
ert utmoſt hell, 


b 


There left de = 
Reduc'd in careful watch round thelr metropolis, Milton, 


inſets are reduced to tribes; the variations of lan- 


Arbutbnot on Coins. | 


10. To ſubje to a rule; to bring into a claſs: as, the | 


The cauſe of generation ſeemeth to be fulne 
from redundancy : this fulneſi ariſeth from the 
ture, if it be 


Tt is a quality, that confines a man 
leaving him void of that principle,” which alone 
to communicate and impart thoſe redundan 
poſſeſſed of, | 

I ſhall ſhow our poet's redundance of 
ſons, and elegance of deſcriptions. 
Labour ferments the humoury, caſts them into 
nels, and throws off redundancies. 


1. Superabundant ;z exu 
head 


» | 
With burnich'd neck of verdant 
Amid his circling ſpires, that apa — 
F loated redu ndant. 


Where the author is redundant, mark thoſ 


trenched ; when he trifles, abandon thoſe paſſy 


ouſly ; ſuperabundantly, 
0 Redu'PLICATE., v. 
double. 
Repuel1ca'T1ON, n. /. 
of doubling. 

This is evident, when the mark of exclufion 


| 


which excludes all other conſiderations. 
Repu'PLiCATIVE. adj. 
reduplicate.] Double. 


Some logicians mention reduplicative pro 
fidered'as men, are rational creatures ; i. 


To Rep. v. a. 
riddle ; to ſiſt. 


After, malt is well rubbed and wWinhowed 
over in a ſieve. | 


To REE'CHo. v. u. 
Around we ſtand, a melancholy train, 
5 And a loud groan reecboes from the main. 
Reg'cny. adj, [from reech, corru 
reel.] Smoky; ſooty; tanned. 
. Let him, for a pair of reechy leiſſes, 
Make you 
| Ihe kitchen malkin pine 
Her richeſt lockram bout her reecby neck. 
REED. . /. [neov, 
wy ay 
1. An 
grounds. 
A reed is diſtinguiſhed from the graſſes b 
byjits having a firm tem : the ſpecies are, the 


Bambu cane, and dark red reed. 


him with child, 


which grew on the banks of the lake. 
The knotty bulruſh next in order ſtood, 
And all within of reeds a trembling wood, 


| 2. A ſmall pipe, made anciently of a reed, 
between the change of mun and boy 


Illf 
With a reed voice. . | 

Arcadian pipe, the paſtoral reed 
Of Hermes, i | 
3. An arrow, as made of a reed headed, 


TOME 
and — — 
Bacon. 

ee e 
wit, Juſtneſt of 
their 
REDU'NDANT. 2%. [redundans, Latin.] 
ant; ſuperfluous, 


Nothwithtanding the redundant oil in fiſhes, ber Parade I, 


fat ſo much as fleſh. Hut Meter 
2. Uſing more words or images than are uſeful, * 


PUragraphs to be re. 
ges. 


ReDu'nDANTLY. adv. [from redundant. 


a. [re and duplicate,) Ty 
[from reduplicate.] The at 


we ſpeak of a white thing, adding the reduplica 
, * . | D 0 

[ reduplicatif, French; DI 
ſiti 

a ne 

RID WING. . J. [turdus iliacus.] A bird. 

[1 know not the etymology. 


you muſt then ce! 
Mortimer ee it 


[re and echo.) To echo 
ptly formed 
to ravel all this matter out. Shakeſpeare's Homlet, 


Saxon 3 ried, German 


ollow knotted ſtalk, which grows in wet 


its magnitude, and 
manured 
reed, the ſugar cane, the common reed, the i rod, th 


This Derceta, the mother of Semiramis, was ſometimes a te. 
clule, and falling in love with a goodly young man, 
which, for fear of extreme puniſhment, ſhe con- 
veyed away and cauſed the ſame to be hidden among the high reed: 


the 
ty of foog 


890d, that he is 
South, 
compari. 
Garth, 
Proper chan. 


is put; as when 
ton, ay white; 


atty; Lopich, 
40. 
J To 


* 


Huſtandry, 
bak F 
| Pipe, 
from 


Shateſpeore, 
3 arundo, 


Miller, 
ſhe was by 


Raleigh, 
Dryden, 


Shaleſpeare, 


Milton 


guage are reduced to rules. 7 When the Parthian turn'd his teed, 
Rupu'cteminT. u. . [from reduce.) The act of And from the hoſtile camp withdrew ; 
bringing back, ſubduing, reforming," or diminiſh- 32 . ol R 
ing; re uction. 285 3 N R + e nag by e fle * ew. Fe W re 
e navy receive bleſſing from Pope Sixtus, and was affigned | SEE DED. 7 [from reed.] Covered w , I 
a4 an apoſtolical mifſivn for the reducement of this kingdom to the here houſes be recded, = 
obedience of Rome. Bacon, 5 Now pare off the moſs, and go beat in the reed. Tuers 
Revv'cur. . J. [from reduce.] One that reduces, | REDEN. adj. | from _} Conliſting of reeds, 

They could not learn to digeſt, that the man, which they ſo Honey in the fickly hive infuſe Y | 
long had uſed to maſk, their own appetites, ſhould now be the re- | Through recden pipes.  Dryden's Virgil's Cf. | 
ducer of them into order. | Sidney. RE D- o RASS, *. * [ from, reed and graſs z farganion, * 

Reou'ciBlu, adj, [from reduce.] Poſſible to be re-] Latin.] A plant, bur- reed. LS 
duced, ' bas To REA DIT Y. v. 4. [reedifier, French; re and edif.] 7, 

All law that a man is obliged by, is reducib{e to the law of nature,, Jo rebuild 3 to build again. 
the poſitive law of God in his word, and the law of man enacted by The ruin'd walls he did reedify. Spenſer, 
the civil power. South. This monument five hundred years hath Rood, 9. 

Actions that promote ſociety and mutual fellowſhip, ſeem re- Which 1 haye ſumptuouſly reedißed. Shaheſpearts 
ducible to a proneneſy to do good to others, and a ready ſenſe of any The Eolians, who repeopled, rcedified Ilium. * | 
good done by others. 5 South. The houſe of God they firſt reedify. N 6 

All the parts of painting are reducible into theſe mentioned by our RRZ DL ESS. adj, [from reed.] Bog without reeds. 
author. | | Dryden's Dufr ch. f Youths tomb'd before their parents webe, 1 

. minerals are n 8 28% 22 of Whom foul Cocytus' reedleſs bunks encloſe. -_ Bp 
the ſame genus, much leſs can the urmiſed reducible into a , : , — Jae wi * 
ſpecies of another e 5 i ap on Conſum eats READ 5 8 7 wel 4 in with 

Our damps in England are reducib/e to uffocating or the ful- | , a lav. 

rade, „ e e ee r bag et. „ 
Rxpv'cinl.enuss. u. /. [from reducible.] Quality of Now ſcarcely moving through * Fs Them a | 
being reducible, \ | REEK. . / [nec, Saxon; rate, Dutch. ] 

$pirit of wine, by Its pungent taſte, and eſpecially by its reduci- 1. Smoke; ſteam ; vapour 
Mleneſi, according to Helmont, into alcali and water, feems to be 1g 48 f. ful 3 L0P 8 f a lime kiln» Shale UN 
as well of a ſaline as a ſulphuteous nature. Boyle. | 1 nn hi nk, lled u pile b 

Repu'crion, n. /. [reduion, Fr. from redu&uz, Lat.] | + LN, 3 oy ee 5 
1. The act of reducing ; ſtate of deing e eee a 
Some will have theſe years to be but months 3 but we have no Th nnn 82 ward, muſt needs me: 7, 
certain evidence thut they uſed to account a month a year; and if T s ws 155 ry = n 1 
we had, yet that red»&ion will not ſerve. Hale. dent acvantage in Wet Rarvent. To ſmoke ; le | 
Every thing viſibly tended to the reduF&ion of his ſacred majeſty, To Rat. v. 2. [necan, Saxon. ] | 
and all perſons in their ſeveral tations began to make way and ſteam z to emit vapour. | 
prepare tor it, | Fell. To the battle came he; where he did 
2. In arithmetick, reduction brings two or more num- Run recking o ar the lives of men, as e „eile 
bers of different denominations into one denomina- Thos 1 —.— — h buried in your dunghill : 
tion. | Cocker, oy des Om 2 (hall greet them, J. 
, ; . They ſhall be fam d; for there the ſun ſhall G 
Rupy'cTive. ad). [redudtif, French; rrauctat, Latin. ] And draw their honours recking up to heav n. l, 
Having the power of reducing. It is uſed as a ſub- I found me laid 
ſtantive by Hale. In balmy ſweat z which with his beams = ſun Mi « 
Thus far concerning theſe redu#ives by inundatlons and con- Soon dry'd, and on the reeding pg ev a 
Aagrations, Hale': Origin of Mankind. Love ong deſoentet from: 6 rao of fe o 
Ruvvu'cTivkLy. adv. [from redadive.] By reduc- | , Whoſe blood yet reetr on my . tanned; black. v 
tion; by conſequence, Ren wh»: (fl 1 . N 1 k 
If they be our ſuperiors, then 'tis modeſty and all har tas ed. en' 
fuch in general, at leaſt rok eee, ©'ercover'd quite withdead men'erating toes þ 
Other niceties, though they are not matter of conſcience, ſingly With reety Kante ane ye A turning frame, ue | 
and apart, are yet o redu&fFively; that is, though they are not fo Rent, . /. {neol, Saxon. ] ins from the ſpindle. p 
in the abſtract, they become ſo by affinity and connection. which yarn is wound into ſkeins from ther ya" 4 
: L'Eftrange's Fables. | To Rex. v. 4. [from the noun.) To g . 
* NDANCR, a [redundantia, Latin; from re- | the ſpied... . 1 | 6) 1 
kbu'nDancy., F dandant, Superfluity ; ſupera- It may de u reeling "2 iſh. | 
| bundance ; exu ce. : . To REIT. v. n, [rollex, Dutch; ragla, Swedl pee! * 


RBP: 
l *. . Po 


qagger 3 to incline in walking, -firſt to one $de and] 


then to the other. Spen/er has applied it to the feet. 
0 Him when his miſtreſs proud perceiv'd to fall. 
Whileyet his freble-feet for faintneſs v,, 


gin call. help Orgoglio | \ Spenſer's Fairy Queen, 
What news in this dur tott'ring ſtate ? Oo 
It is a reeling world, 


And I believe it will never ſtand upright, lyk it 
Ill Richard wear the garland. Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
It is amiſs to ſit | t 211 
And keep the turn of tipling with a ſlave, 
reel | 
15 reel to and fro, and ſtagger Uke a drunken man. 
Grope in the dark, and to no ſeat confine.” 


He with heavy fumes oppreſt, 
Reel'd from the palace, and retir'd to reſt. 
Should he hide his face, 

Th* extinguiſh'd ftars would looſening reel 
Wide from their ſpheres. Thomſon. 
Regus CTIONe 2. /. [70 and election.] Repeated elec- 
N acts have been made, and rendered ineffeQual, by leav- 
ing the power of reelection open. E Swift. 

„ REENA'CT. v. a, [re and ena.] To enact anew. 
The conſtruction of ſhips was forbidden to ſenators, by a law 
| made by Claudius the tribune, and reenacted by the Julian law of 
conceſſions. | Arbuthnot on Coins. 
HRrEN TOR CE. v. a. [reand enforce.] To ſtrengthen 

with new aſſiſtance or ſupport. 


Pope. 


The French have rernfore d their ſcatter d men-. Shakeſp. | 


They uſed the ſtones to reenforce the pier. Hayward, 
The preſence of a friend raiſes fancy, and reenforces reaſon. Collier. 
Rex FO'RCEMENT. &#. J. [re and enforcement, ] | 
1, Freſh aſſiſtance; new 92 | 
Alone he enter" 7 
The mortal gate o* th* city, which he painted 
With ſhunleſs deſtiny ; aidleſs came off, | 
And with a ſudden reen forcement ſtruck : 
Corioli like a planet. + Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
They require a ſpecial reenforcement of ſound endoctrinating to 
ſz tem right. Milton. 
What reenforcement we may gain from hope. 
2. lterated enforcement, | 
The words are a reiteration or reenforcement of a corollary, Ward. 
N+ReenJo'Y. v. a. [re and enjoy.] To enjoy anew 
or a ſecond time, 


The calmneſs of temper Achilles reerjoyed, is only an effect of 
the revenge Which ought to have preceded. : P 


* 


% RENT ERK. v. 3. [re and enter.] To enter again; 


io enter anew. 
With opportune excurfion, we may chance 
| Reenter heav'n. Milton. 
The fiery ſulphurous vapours ſeek the centre from whence they 
proceed; that is, reenter again. Mortimer's Huſbandry, 
((REENTHRO'NE. v. a. To replace in a throne. 
He diſpoſes in my hands the ſcheme 
To reentbrene the king. 
Rit'NTRANCE. 2. . f 
entering again. h 
Their repentance, although not their firſt entrance, is notwith- 
ſanding the firſt ſtep of their reentrance into life. Hooker. 
The pores of the brain, through the which the ſpirits before took 
their courſe, are more eaſily opened to the ſpirits which demand 
nertrance. | 5 | Glanville's Scepſis. 


re and entrance.] The act of 


Rt 'xmovsr. 1. J. [Pnenemur, Saxon.] A bat. See 
REARMOUSE, | 

J. REES TA BLISH. wv. a. [re and eftablih.) To] 
eſtabliſh anew, _ 


 Toreeftabliſh the right of lineal ſucceſſion to paternal govern- 
ment, is to put a man in poſſeſſion of that government Which his 
kithers did enjoy. Locke. 
Peace, which hath for many years been baniſhed the Chriſtian 
watll, will be ſpeedily reeftab/iſbeds | Smalrid ge. 
NizrantisüER. 1. J. [from regabliſh.] One that 
teellabliſhes. N 


REESTA'BLISHMENT. 2. J. [from reeffabliſp.] The 
a of reeſtabliſhing ; the ſtate of being reeitabliſhed ; 


reſtauration. 


under Barchocab, in the reign of Adrian, as ſhook the whole 
Roman empire. Addiſon. 


unn . , [ghepa, Sax.] A ſteward. Obſolete. 
ml 


The reve, miller, and cook, are diſtinguiſhed. Dryden. 
T1 REEXA'MINE, v. 4. [re and examine.] To exa- 
mine anew, 


Spend the time in reexamiving more duly your cauſe. 
TREFECT. v. a. [refedus, Lat.] To refreſh ; to 
reſtore after hunger or fatigue, Not in uſe, 

A man in the morning is tighter in the ſcale, becaufe in ſleep 
ſome. pounds have perſpired; and is alſo lighter unto himſelf, 
becauſe he is red. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
FECTION. #. /. [refefion, French; from refe@io, 
Latin.] Refrethment after hunger or fatigue. 

Aﬀer a drau 


fulden en, though he be heavier in the balance, from a pon- 
detous addition. Brown. 


Faſting is the diet of angels, the food and reellen of ſouls, and 

ke richeſt aliment of 13 : * South, 
For ſweet rein due, 

The genial viands let my train renew. Pope. 
cTORY. v. . [refecloire, French; from refed.] 
m of refreſhment ; eating room 

He cells and Peer did prepare, 
. — large proviſions laid of winter fare. 


f Duda. 
—_ L. v. a. [refello, Latin.) To refute ; to re- 


Friends, not to refel ye, 


dure 


any way quell ye, 
by um at a myſtery | 
J orthy a hiſtory, Ben Jonſon': Gypſies. 
Ml _— — leholar in the various methods of dilcovering and 
\, REP ER ubille tricks of ſophiſters. Watts. 


„ R. v. a. [reſtro, Latin; referer, French. 
l 5 diſmiſs for 2 br or jodgment. ; 
wo cauſes the divine hiſtorian refers us to, and not to any pro- 
2 .in ut of nothing, Burnct's Theory of the Earth. 
4. betake for deciſion. | 
heir of hig kingdom hath referred herſelf unto a poor, but 


why gentleman Sha ; 
. keſpeare's Cymbeline. 
Jo reduce to, as to the ultimate end. 


e profeſs and practiſe to refer all things to yourſelf, 
+ To reduce, as to a laß, MT 


tan id. Pedeminant in quick lime, we refer rather to lixiviate, 


Bacon. 


Places, th 
On mm 


ſtreets at noone + Sbaleſp. Antony and Cleopatra. | 
Palms. |. 


Their wandring feet; but reel as drunk with wine, Sandys, } 


Milton. | 


Southern. | 


The Jews made fuch a powerful effort for their reeftabliſhmen! 


Hooker. | 


ght of wine, a man may ſeem lighter in himſelf from | 


Boyle en Colours. 


RE F. 
In fut it is good to to ſome friend of truſt, Bacon. 
RITEAZE. . . [ 
= is referred, 2 
, Referees and arbitrators ſeldom forget themſelves. L'E 
'Re'rzrencE. 2. /. [from refer. ] We 


1. Relation; reſpect; view towards; alluſion to. 5 
he knowled 


and other things in relation unto man, I may term the mother of all 


+ human actions are framed, | | Hooker. 
Jupiter was the, ſon of Ather and Dies; ſo called, becauſe the 


one had reference to his celeſtial conditions, the other diſcovered his 


natural virtues. Raleinb's Hi — 
Chriſtian religion commands leigh's Hiſtory of the World 


* tion, in 2 to our appetites and paſſions.  Tilletſon. 
2. Diſmiſſion to another tribunal. it - 


: 


whoſe deciſion any thing is referred. 


In ſuirs, it is good to refer to ſome friend of truſt ; but let hi 
' Chuſe well his referendaries, Baton's Eflaye 


To REFERME'NT. v. a. [reand ferment.) To ferment 
anew, | he 4h 

Th" admitted nitre agitates the flood, 

| Revives its fire, and referments the blood. Blackmore. 

RerzaanT E. adj,-[from refer.) Capable of being 

conſidered, as in relation to ſomething elſe. © 


Unto God all of time are aljke, unte 1 
eible, anden thingy ge e rfroy pion A 


but who is the ſame y z to-day, and to-morrow. 
To REFINE. v. a. [raffner, French.) 
1. To purify; to clear from droſs and recrement. 


bh ec 


1 


— * 


Brown. 


tried. 5 
Weigh ev'ry word, and ev'ry thought refine. 
The red Dutch currant yields a rich juice, to be diluted with 
quantity of water boiled with refined ſugar. © Mortimer. 
2. To make elegant; to poliſh ;- to make accurate. 


| Queen Elizabeth's time was u golden age for a world of refined 
| wits, who hunoured pour with their pens. 
Love refines oughts, and hath his ſeat 


In reaſon. 


Milton, 
born from wealthy parents, weak, may perhaps refine thelr ſpirits. 
To Reine. v. u. e 


1. To improve in point of accuracy or delicacy. 
Chaucer refined on Boccace, and mended his ſtories. 
Let a lord but own the happy lives; 
How the wit brightens, how the ſenſe refines f 
2. To grow pure. | 
The pure limpid ſtream, when foul with ſtains, 
Works itſelf clear, and as it runs ne. | Addiſon. 
3. To affect nicety. 3 LOSING 
Hie makes another paragraph about our refining in controverſy, 
and coming nearer ſtill to the church of Rome. Atterbury. 


REFI'NEDLY, adv. [from refine.] With affected ele- 


Pope, 


gance. 
Will any dog 
Refinedly leave his bitches and his. bones 
To turn a wheel?  _ . 
RETINEMuENT. 2. / [from rene. ä 
1. The act of purifying, by clearing any thing from 
droſs and recrementitious matter. x6 
2. The ſtate of being pure. 
The more bodies are of kin to ſplrit in ſubtilty and refnement, 
the more diffuſive are they, . Norris. 
3. Improvement in elegance or purity. ' 
From the civil war to this time, I doubt whether the corruptlons 
in our language have not equalled its reffnements, wift, 


The religion of the goſpel is only the refinement and BA wo 
our beſt faculties. , : N 


4. Artificial practice. 


private affairs, than the refinements of irregular cunning, Rogers. 
3. AﬀeQation of elegant improvement, 
The flirts about town had a deen to leave us in the lurch, by 
ſome of their late refinements. Addiſon's Guardian, 
REri'xRR. =. J. [from rene. 
1. Purifier; one who clears from droſs or recrement. 


The refiners of iron obſerve, that that iron ſtone Is hardeſt to 
melt, which is fulleſt of metal: and that-eafieſt, which hath moſt 


droſs. a Bacon t Phyſical Remains. 
2. Improver in elegance. 
As they have been the great refiners of our language, ſo it hath 


been my chief ambition to imitate them. 
3. Inventor of ſuperfluous ſubtilties, 

No men ſee leſs of the truth of things, than theſe great refiners 
upon incidents, who are ſo wonderfully ſubtle, and over wiſe in their 
conceptions. | Addiſon's Spectator. 

Some refſners pretend to argue for the uſefulneſs of parties in ſuch 

a government as ours. | Swift. 
ToReri'r. v. a. [refait, French; re and .] To re- 
air; to reſtore after damage. 

He will not allow that there are any ſuch ſigns of art in the make 
of the preſent globe, or that there was ſo great care taken in the 
refitting of it up again at the deluge. * 

Permit our ſhips a ſhelter on your ſhoars, 
Refitted from your woods with planks and ours. Dryden, 


To REFLECT. v. 4. [reflechir, French; reſſecto, Lat.] 
To throw back. 
| We, his gather'd beams 
| Refleied, may with matter ſere foment. 
Bodies cloſe together gelt their own colour. 
To REFLECT. v. u. 


1. To throw back light. | 
In dead men's ſculls, and in thoſe holes, 
Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept, | 
As 'twere in ſcorn of eyes, refletting gems. Shakeſpeare. 
2 To bend back. 

Inanimate matter moves always in a ſtraight line, and never 
refle#s in an angle, nor bends in a circle, which is a continual 
reflection, unleſs either by ſome external impulſe, or by an intrin- 
ſick principle of gravity. Bentley's Sermons. 


Swift. 


themſelves. 


The imagination caſts thoughts in our way, and forces the under- 
ſtanding to reflc# upon them. 


. — 
on reflect upon the end; and in your undertaking 


In every a 
it, conſider why you do it. Taylor. 
Who ſaith, who could ſuch ill events expect? 
With ſhame on his own counſels doth re. Denham. 


When men are grown up, and refle# on their own minds, the 
cannot find any, thing more ancient there, than thoſe opinions whic 
were taught them before their memory began to keep a regiſter of 
their ations. Lucke 

It is hard, that any part of my land ſhould be ſettled upon one 
who has uſed me ſo ill z and yet 1 could not ſee a ſprig of any 
bough of this whole walk of trees, but I ſhould refle? upon her 
and her ſeverity. Addijen's SpeBtatore 


m reer. ] One to whom any |' 


ge of that which man is in reference unto himſelf | 
_ principles, which are decrees in that law of nature, whereby || 


: 


L108 paſſed in England without the leaſt reference hither. | Swift. | 
RETERZN DART. 2. J. [referendus,” Latin.] One to 


1 


2. The act of bendin 


unto whom nothing is paſt or to come, | 
1 
b 
0 
8 


I will refine them as ſilver is refined, and will try them as gold is | 
Zechariah, xiii. 9. 
n 


Peacham. | 


The ſame traditional floth, which renders the bodies of children, | 


Swift Q 


Dryden. | 


The mies religion preſcribes are more ſucceſsful in publick and | 


Milton. 
Dryden. 


3. To throw back the thoughts upon the paſt or on 


6 & < % 
R E FE 


| Let the king diſmiſs his woes . 5 
Reflefing ort her mir tenom g 7 
And take the eypreſt from hie brows, + “„ 
| -- » put his wonted laurels on. Prior 
4+ To conſider attentively. b 5 297440 uren D182 994 8 
Into myſelf my reaſori s eyt I turn d; 1 
And as I much reflefed, much I mourn d. Pb. 


5. To throw repraach on ceuſure . 
Neither do I reflect in the leaſt upon the memory of his late 
majeſty, whom I entirely acquit of any imputation. + Swiſt» 


6. To bring reproach, 


fi 34.3 abt ka 


4.4.2 1 
Errors of wives reflect on huſbands ſtill. 


1 : a | ſtill * 4 Dryden. 
RETLEZ“ OT ENT. adj, [reflefens, Lat.] Bending back; 


ſobriety, temperance, and modera- 


flying back. | x 
The ray deſcendent, and the ray reflef#ent, flying with fa great a 
ſpeed, that the air between therh cannot take a formal play any way, 
before the beams of the light be on both'fides' of it; it follows, that, 
according to the nature of humid things,” it muſt firſt only ſwell. 
| e a eee een. 


RETLE“CTIOR. 1. J. [from refed « thence I think Fe- 
' . flexion leſs proper: reflexion, French; reflexus, Lat. ] 
D The act ; 1 en 


throwing bac g. 
The eye ſees not itſelf, 


But by ref.jon from other things. Shale ies tiefe,. 


If the ſun's light conſiſted but of one ſort of. rays, there would-be 
but one colour, and it, would be impoſſible} to produce any new. by 
reflect ions or reſractions. | | Cc n 


„ A CCCITITEE 
Inanimate matter moves always in a'ftraight lihe, nor ever reflectꝰ 
in an angle or circle, which is a continual reflefier, unleſs by fome 
external impulſe. * Bentley Sermonte 
3. That which is refleted, © FA 
She ſhines not upon fools, leſt the rgfe27on ſhould hurt her. Shake. 
As the ſun in water we can bear er ö 
Vet not the ſun, but his enen there; 9 | 
So let us view her here, in what the was, "UP 
And take her image in the watry glaſs. Dryden. 


4. Thought thrown back upon the paſt, or the «bile, 


on itſelf. 


5 1 Fa 
The three firſt parts I dedicate to my old friends, to take off 
thoſe melancholy refleFions, which the ſenſe of age, infirmity, and 
death may give them. a Hoods | Denbamy 
This dreadful image ſo poſſeſs'd her mind, MAIS 
She ceas'd all farther hope; and now began Wh 
To make reflection on the unhappy ma. Dryden. 
Job's reflecriens on his once flouriſhing: eſtate, did at the ſame 
time affliet and encourage him. Mm Arterbury. 
What wounding reproaches of ſoul muſt he feel, from the reflec. 
tions on his own ingratitude, 4.44 Rogers's Sermons. 
5. The action of the mind "on itſelf, oe . 
Reflection is the perception of the operations of our own minds 
* as it is lod about the ideas it hae got. "Lockes 
6. Attentive conſideration. | 4 400 
This delight grows and improves under thought and rgflect ion 
and while it exereiſes, does alſo endear itſelf to the mind; at the 
ſame time employing and inflaming the meditations. South's Serms 
7. Cenſure. 5 W ö 
| He dy'd; and oh! may po. plain hed 8 
Its pois nous venom on the royal dead. Prior. 
REFLECTIVE, ag [from fert. mY 
1. Throwing back images. „ ORGY wat 
When the weary king gave your to night, 
His beams he to his royal brot 


* . $ 


* 


er lent, * 5 AW 
And ſo ſhone ſtill in his reflefive light. Dryden. 
In the refleftive ſtream the ſitzhing bride, N inn 
Viewing her charms impair'd, abaſh d ſhall hide 
Her penſi ve head. | 25:14 ee 


2. Conſidering things paſt conſidering the operations 
of the mind. ET Ine 


Forc'd by refleive reaſon I confefs,, 5 5 
That human ſfeience is uncertan zueſs. Prior 
REFLECTOR. . / [from reflec.) Conſiderer. 
There is ſcarce any thing that nature has made, or that men do 
ſuffer, whence the devout reflefor cannot take an occaſion of an 
aſpiring meditation. $9 | Boyle on Colours. 


of the world, the 
argument, that it is 


of an intelligent and benign 11 is.) R geg! Bentley. 
RETLE“x. u. /. [reflexus, Latin. ellection- 

There was ATT for angels to fin, but by reflex of their 

underſtandings upon themſelves. ober. 
I'll ſay yon gray is not the morning's eye, A 

'Tis but the pale reflex of Cynthia's brow. Shak . 

RATIEXIIT LITT. #. / [from reffexible.] The qua- 
1 of being reflexible. 

eflexibility of rays is thetr diſpoſition to be reflected or turned 


ſurface they fall; and rays are more or leſs reflexible, which are 
turned back. 


ReyLsx1BLE. adj. [from reflexus, Lat.] Capable to 
Sir Iſaac Newton has demonſtrated, by convincing experiments, 

that the light of the ſun conſiſts of rays differently refrangible and 
reflexible z and that thoſe rays are differently reflexible, * are 


differently refrangible. IR | e. 
Ravi IVI. wa [reflexus, Lat.] Having reſpe& to 
ſomething paſt. 


That aſſurance reflexive _—_ be 2 8 faith, 2 the my 
human, yet ſuch as I may have no ting mixe 

with, L E Hammond i Practical Catechiſm. 

REeFLE"X1VELY. adv. [from reflexive.) In a backward 
direction. | 

Solomon tells us life and death are in the power of the tongue, 

and that not only directly in regard of the good or ill we may do to 

others, but reflexively alſo in reſpe& of what may rebaund to our- 


ſelves. rents of the Tongue. 
Rertoa'r. 2. J. [re and floar.) Ebb; reflux. 
The main = refloat 22 ſea, is by conſent of the uni- 


verſe, as part of the diurnal motion. Bacon, 
To REFLOU RISH, v. 4. [re and flouriſh.) To flouriſn 


anew. 
Virtue 7 uy loſt 5 | 
Revi i n vigorous m 
— ad — deem'd. : Milton's Agonifter. 
To Ruyto'w. v. u. [Teuer, French; rr and oy 0 
flow back. 7 . 
RerLvu'enT. adj. [reflent, Latin.) Running back z 
flowing back. | 
The liver receives the refluent blood almoſt from all e ee 
the abdomen. | Ardutbnet on Aliments. 
Rack to the fountain's head the ſea 
The refluent rivers, and the land repays. 


ward courſe of water. 


mpegs 
ReyLv'x. 1. /. [reflux, French ; refluxus, Lat.] Back- 
Beſldes 


9 P 


RBF 


Mine own that 'bide upon me, all from me | 


Shall with a reflux on me redound. . Milton, 
The varlety of the flux and reflux of Euripus, or whether the ſame 
do ebb and flow ſeven times a day, J incontrovertible. Brown. 
RTTOc IIIA TIoN. . J. [reſtcille, Lat.) Reſtoration 
of ſtrength by refreſhment. 

Jo REFORM. v. a. [reformo, Latin ; reformer, Fr.] 

To cn from worſe to better. 

A ſect in 

ſceketh to reform even the French ref + and purge out from 
. thence all dregs of popery. Hooker. 


Seat worthier of Gods, was built : 
With ſecond thoughts, reforming what was old. Milton. 
May nu ſuch ſtorm 
Fall on our times, where ruin muſt reform. Denham. 
Now low'ring looks preſage approaching ſtorms, 
And now prevailing love her face reforms. Dryden. 


One cannot attempt the perfect reſurming the languages 5 rot | 
Cee. 


world, without rendering himſelf ridiculous» 
The example alone of a vicious prince will corrupt an age ; but 
that of a good one will not rr form its Swift. 
7% Ruvo'km. v. 1. To paſs by change from worſe to 
better, 
Was hls doQrine of the maſs ſtruck out in this conflict? or did it 
give him occaſion of reforming In this point? _ Atterbury. 
REFORM. 3. . [French.] Reformation. 
REYORMA“T ION. . /. [reformation, Fr. from reform. 
1. Change from worſe to better; commonly uſed o 
human manners. 
Never came reformation in a flood 
With ſuch @ heady current, ſcow'ring faults ; 
Nor ever Hydra-headed wilfulneſs 
80 ſoon did loſe his ſeat, as in this king. Shakeſp. Henry V. 
Satire laſhes vice Into reformation. ryden, 


The pagan converts mention this great reformation of thoſe who | 


had been the greateſt ſinners, with that ſudden and ſurpriſing change, 
which the chriſtian religion made in thelives of the molt prong, 
( ! ons 


2. [By way of eminence.) The change of religion 


from the corruptions of popery to its primitive ſtate, | 
The burden of the reformation lay on Luther's ſhoulders. Atterb. | 


Ruyo'rMER, u /. [from reform.] 


1. One who makes a change for the better; an amender. | 


Publick reformers had need firſt practiſe that on their own hearts, 
which they popes to try on others, King Charles. 
The complaint Is more general, than the endeavours to redreſs It 
abroad every man would be a reformer, how very few at home | Spratt. 
It was honour enough, to behold the Englith churches, reformed ; 
that iv, delivered from the reformers, South, 
2. 'Thoſe who changed religion from popiſh corruptions 
- and innovations, | | 
Our firſt reformers were famous confeſlors and martyrs all over the 
World. 5 ' Bacon, 
To REFRA'CT. v. a. [refradus, Latin.) To break 
the natural courſe of rays, 

If its angld of Incidence be large, and the refractive power of the 
medium not very ſtrong to throw it far from the perpendicular, it 
will be uefa.  Cheyne's Philoſophical Principles. 

Rays of light are urged by the reſra#ing media, Cheynes 

Refratted from yon eaſtern cloud, 
The grand etherial bow ſhoots up. Thomſon. 
RuevyRa'ction, 3. % [refradtion, French.] | 

Refrattion, in general, is the incurvation or change of determi. 
nation In the body moved, which happens to it whilſt it enters or 
penetrates any medium 1 In dioptricks, it le the variation of a ray 

ht from that right line, which it would have paſled on in, had 
not the denſity of the medium turned it atide, Harris. 

Refrattion, out of the rarer medium into the denſer, Is made 
towards the perpendieular. Newton's Optieli. 

RIAN cTivi. adj, [from rœſract.] Having the power 
of refraQtion, 

Thoſe (uperficies of tranſparent bodies reſlect the greateſt quantity 

, ef light, which have the greateſt retraQting power; that is, which 
Intercede mediums that diff-r moſt in their refra@ive denſities. 
: Newton's Optiche, 
RuvyKkAaCcTORINGSS, „. 7. [from refractory.] Sullen 
obſtinacy, 

] did never allow any man's reſta#orineſs againſt the >rivl 
and orders of the houſes, 15 e Racle * 

Great complaint was made by the preſbyterian gang, of my 
refrattoringſs to obey the partiament's orders Saunderſon, 


REFRA'CTORY. adj. [re/ra&aire, French; reſra&a- 
rin, Latin; and ſo ſhould be written 9 Ii 
is now accented on the firſt ſyllable, but by Shake- 


heat on the ſecond.] Obſtinate; perverſe ; contu- 
macious, 
"There Is a law In each well, ordered nation, 
To curb thoſe raging appetites that are | 
Moſt difobedient and Ke 1c | Shaleſpeare. 
A rough hewn feaman, being brought before a wife juſtice for 
ſome miſdemeanor, was by him ordered to be ſent away to priſon, and 
was refradtory aſter he heard hig doom, Infomuch as he would not 
tir a foot from the place where he toad 4 ſaying, it was better to 
and Where he was, than go to a worſe place, Bacon's Apophtbegmr: 
Vulgar compliance with any Illegal and extravagant ways, like 
violent motions in nature, ſoon grows weary of Itſelf, and ends in a 
refrattery ſullenneſd, King Charles, 
Neft mortal ! if thou wilt not truſt thy friends, take what 
— 1 3 before gy oa moon, that thou wilt be 
& vp In chalns, ut H of Jobn . 
Thel atoms of theirs may have it In them, r B as wag 
tory and ſullen | and therefore, like men of the ſame tempers, muſt 
be banged and uffeted into reaſon. Bentley, 
Rur Au ad}. [refragabilir, Lat.] Capable of 
— A ana conviction, 
@ REFRAUN, v. 4. me French ; re and frenum 
Latin. ] To hold back; to keep from — : 
Mold not thy tongue, O God, kvop not fill ſilence; refrain not 
thytelf, Palm lxxxlil. 1. 


My fon, walk not thou In the way with the 
from thelr path, ? * — For 


or from the holy one of heav'n 
 Neſrain'd Nis tongues Milan 
Neptune aton'd, his wrath (hall now ref+ain, ; 
85 OF thwart the tynod of the gods In vain... Pape, 
ToRrynaiy wn To forbearz toabſtain; to ſpare, 
ly what place, vt pan What conſideration foever it be, they do 
„, Wee it bn hen on opinion of no force being done, they would 
widoubrelly ref) ain to do It, x 3 
For my name's fake will 1 defer mine anger, and ref ain for th 
wn leut thee not oft; La- xlviil m 
"That they ted got on Neth, at leaft the falthrul party defore tha 
food, way become more probable, becauſe they vj, therefrom 
fame time aftor, Brexon's er Keren. 


REFRANGINLUITY, #./. [from r. 


N. MN ν,ie of the EE light, is their diſpoſition to be | 


ae or twrned out of thelr way, in paiting out of ans 
went hoch or medium Into 3 neee — 


REFRA NGIBLR. ag. [re and /ravgs, Latin, ] 


A\ lame rays are Motec e than others } Uhat le, are more 


England, following the very ſame rule of policy, | 


REF 


fallows, that after ſuch reſtaction, they will be ſeparated, and 
ir dlſtinct colour obſerved. Locke. 
RuyRENA'TION, nw. fo [re and reno, Lat.] The act 
of reſtraining. 17% in W | 
Ti f EFRE'SH. v. a. [refrai/cher, French; refrigero, 
atin. | 
1. To * to relieve after pain, fatigue, or want. 
Service ſhall with ſtecled finews toil; | 


And labour ſhall refreſb itſelf with hope. — Shakeſpeare. 
Muſitk was ordain'd to refreſp the mind of man, 
After his ſtudies or his uſual pain. Shakeſpeare. 


He was in no danger to be overtaken ; ſo that he Was content to 
"TIF hiv men. 1 Ae Clarendon. 
is meals are coarſe ah4 ſhort, his employment warrantable, his 
ſleep certain and refreſhing, neither interrupted with the laſhes of a 
tullty mind, nor the aches of a crazy body. South, 
If you would have trees ta thrive, take care that no plants be near 
them, which may deprive them of nouriſhment, or hinder refreſh- 
ings and helps that they might receive. | 1. , | Mortimere 

2. To improve by new touches any Wag impaired. 

The reſt refref the ſcaly ſnakes, that fo 
allas, and rentw their gold. Dryden. 
3. To refrigerate; to cool. ' 


The ſhield o 

A dew coming after heat refreſbetb. Eeelus, xlili. 22+ 
Reyna SUER. 2. J. [from refreſh.) That which re- 
freſhes. 8 
The kind refreſher of the ſummer heats. 
RyyRESHMENT. . J. [from refreſh. ] 
1. Relief after pain, want, or fatigue. 
2. That which gives relief, as food, reſt. | 

He was full of agony and horrour upon the approach of a diſmal 
death, and ſo had moſt need of the refreſoments of ſociety, and the 
friendly aſſiſtances of his diſciples, South, 

Such honeſt . and comforts of life, our chriſtian liberty 
has made it lawful for us to uſe, _— 


REFRE'T., 3. /. The burden of a ſong. 
REFRIGERANT, adj. [refrigerant, French; from re- 
ſrigerate.) Cooling, mitigating heat. 


| cheriſhing, | Bacon. 
If it ariſe from an external cauſe, apply refrigerants, without any 
| preceding evacuation, | Wiſeman's Surgery. 


To REFRIGERATE. v. a. 
Latin.) To cool. | 

'The great breezes, which the motion of the air in great circles, 
ſuch as the girdle of the world produceth, do refrigerate z and there- 
fore in thoſe parts noon js ing ſo hot, when the breezes are 
great, as about ten of the clock in the forenoon. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 

Whether they be refrigerated inclinatorily or ſomewhat equinoxi- 
cally, though in a leſſer degree, they diſcover ſome verticity. Brun. 


REFRIGERATION, * 1 eratio, Latin; refrige- 
he att © 


ration, French. ] 
being cooled. 

Divers do tut; the cauſe may be the refrigeration of the tongue, 
whereby it is leſs apt to move | Bacon. 
If the mere e of the air would fit it for breathing, this 
| might be ſomewhat helped with bellows, | Wilkins. 

REyR1 GERATIVE: | adj. [refrigeratif, French; refri- 

RETATOER 8 geratorius, Latin.] Cooling; 

having the power to cool. 

Ruynr1'crRaATORY, . % | 

1. That part of a diſtilling veſſel that is placed about 
the head of a ill, and filled with water to cool the 

condenſing vapours; but this is now generally done 


[refrigero, re and friguss 


cold water. 3 Quincy, 
2. Any thing internally cooling. 
A delicate wine, and a durable refrigeratory. Mortimer. 


REFRIGE'RIUM. n. /. [Latin.] . Cool refreſhment; 


refrigeration, 

It muſt be acknowledged, the ancients have talked much of 
annual yeſrigeriums, reſpites or intervals of puniſhment to the 
damned; ax particularly on the feſtivals. South, 
RIyr. part. pret. of reave. 


1. Deprived ; taken away. Obſolete, 
Thus we well left, he better -eft, 
In heaven to take his place, 

That by like life and death, at laſt, 
We may obtain like grace. Aſcham's Scheolmaſter. 
I, in a deſperate bay of death, x 
Like a poor bark, of falls and tackling reſt, 

Ruſh all to pieces on thy rocky boſom, 
Anqther ſhip had ſeiz'd on us, 

And would have reſt the fiſhers of their prey. 
Our dying hero, from the continent 


Shakeſpeare. 
Shokeſpeare. 


Raviſh'd whole towns, and forts from Spaniards 7%, 
As his laſt legacy to Britain left. Waller. 
2. Preterite of reave, Took away. Obſolete, 


So 'twixt them both, they not a lamkin left, 
And when lambs fail'd, the old ſheeps lives they reſt. Spenſer. 
About his ſhoulders broad he threw 
An airy hide of ſome wild beat, whom he 
In ſavage foreſt by adventure ſlew, 
And reſt the ſpoil his ornament to be. Spenſer. 
REFUGE. . J. [reſige, French; refugium, Latin. ] 
1. Shelter from any danger or diſtreſs ; protection. 
Rocks, dens, and caves | but 1 in none of theſe 
Find place or refuge. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
The young vipers fu poſed to break through the belly of the 
dam, will, upon any fright, for protection run into it; for then the 
old one receives them in at her mouth, which way, the fright being 
paſt, they will return ax ain z which is a peculiar way of refuge. Broxor, 
"Thoſe, who take refuge in a multitude, have an Arian council to 
anſwer for, Atterbury, 
2. That which Pr ſhelter or protection. 
The Lord will be a ryfuge for the oppreſſed 3 a refuge in times of 
trouble, Pſalm ix. 9. 


They ſhall be your refizge from the avenger of blood. bug. 
Fair mqeſty, the refuge and redrets | 
Of thoſe whom fate purſyes, | Dryden. 


3. Expedient in diſtrels, | 
This laſt old man, 
Whom with a crack'd heart I have ſent to Rome, 
L.ov'd me above the meaſure of a father ! 
Their lateſt refuge was to ſend him. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
4. Expedient in general. 
Light muſt be ſupplied, among graceful reſuger, by terracing 
any (tory in danger of darkneſs, Wietton. 


ToRe'ruck, v. a, [refugier, French; from the noun, ] 
To ſhelter ; to protect. | 


Illy gars, 
Who ſitting in the ſtocks, refuge their ſhame, | 
That many have, and others muſt, fit there. Shakeſpeare. 
Dreads the vengeance of her injur'4 lord ; 
Fv'n by thoſe gods, who refvg'd her, abhort'd. Dryden, 


Rxrvert'. „ / [refugie, French. ] 


One who flies to 
ſhelter or protection. | 


turned out of their courſe, In paſſing from one medium to another | | 


Thomſon. 1 


ict. 


eee 


In the cure of gangrenes, you muſt beware of dry heat, and reſort 
to things that are refHigerant, with an inward warmth and virtue of | 


cooling; the ſtate of | 


dy a worm or ſpiral pipe, turning through a tub of | 


R E G 


Pod refugeil, At rſt they pufchaſe lers 

This — they Ten, n 
1s Is me more ne 0 ö | 

ſince ſo many refygees ſettled, among — of dheir government, 

Reyv'LoENCE. . /. [from refulpent,)- Sl“ 

brightneſs, ee Splend 

REFU'LGENT. adj.. [[refulgent, Latin, 
wining glittering ; ſplendid, Ling 

jo e neither might, nor wiſh d to know 


georg 
* 


1 | Bright ; 


A more reful t. 1 

80 phe ie a truth is that of God's Walter, 
author of man's felicity, that the diſpute is not ſo Weh ! che 
ing the thing, as concerning the manner of it. eondern. 

e e ee 
n his refu/gent arms dt 
Fled from . —— face. M Dots, ; 
REFULGENTLY, adv. [from refulgent,) In a gin.” 
manner. ma 
To Rtervu'np. v. 1. [r undo, Latin.) + 
1. To pour beck. 12 2 IS 
Were the humours of the eye tinctuted with any " 
would refund that colour upon ih bje K colour, they 
tpreſente as in itſelf it "uy x NY ay ay 55 would 1 be 
2. To repay what is received; to teſtore, % 
A governor, that had pilled the people 
bribes, ſentenced to refund what he had wrongfully taken, I. F 
Such wiſe men as himſelf account all that is paſt, to be alſo oY 
and 1 there can be no gain In ing, nor any _ 
Ing debts. 

Wenne Suh, 
5 Shall I, by waſte undone, refund the dow'r ? Þ 
3. Sift has ſomewhere the abſurd phraſe, 75 refund 

bimſe fot to reimburſe. 1 | 
Rzyvu'sal. =. . [from refu/e.] 


1. The act of fefuling; denial of any thing demanded 
or ſolicited. 35 
God has born wit 8 weak and obſtinate re 
and has given him time day after day. el . — 
2. The preemption; the righe of having any thing be. 
fore another ; option. | | 
When employments go a begging for want of hands, 
ſure to have the refrſal, g . 
7 REFU'SE. v. a. [refayer, French. | 
1. To deny what is ſolicited of required; not to com- 
ply with. | 
If he ſhould chuſe the right caſket, you ſhall refuſe to 
his father's will, if you ſhould refuſe to accept 9 
Having moſt affectionately ſet life and death before them, and 
conjured them to chuſe one, and avoid the other, he fill leaves 
unto them, as to free and rational agents, a liberty to refuſe all his 
calls, to let his talents lye by them unprofitable, 
Wonder not then what God for you ſaw good 
If I refuſe not, but convert, as you, | 
To proper ſubſtance. Milt. 
Common experience has juſtly a mighty influence on the mindz 
of men, to make them give or refuſe credit to any thing propoſed, 
| Locke 


* 1 


* 


Ids 


2. To reje&; to diſmiſs without a grant. | 
1 may neither chuſe whom I would, nor refuſe whom I diſlike, 
Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice, 
To Rteru'ss, w,n. Not to accept; not to comply, 
Women are made as they themſelves would chooſe; 
Too proud to aſk, too humble to q © Garth, 
RR TUS. adj. [from the verb. Ihe noun has its ac- 
cent on the firſt ſyllable, the verb on the ſecond. ] 
Unworthy of reception; left when the reſt is taken. 
Every thing vile and refuſe they deſtroyed, Samuel, Xv. g. 
He never had vexatious law-diſputes about his dues, but had his 
tithes fully paid, and not of the moſt refuſe parts, but generally the 
very beſt, Fal. 
Pleaſe to beſtow on him the refuſe letters; he hopes by printing 
them to get a plentiful proviſion, 3 Sdeclater. 
Rx'rösk. 1. / That which remains diſregarded when 
the reſt is taken. | | : 
We dare not diſgrace our worldly ſuperiours with offering unto 
them ſuch refuſe, as we bring unto God himſelf, Hocker, 
Many kinds have much refie, which countervalls that which 
they have excellent. - Bacon, 
I know not whether it be more ſhame or wonder, to ſee that men 
can ſv put off ingenuity, as to deſcend to fo baſe a vice; yet ve 
daily ſee it done, and that not only by the ſcum and refuſe of the 


Cath 


people, Government of the Tongue 
Down with the falling ſtream the che run, 
To raiſe with joyful news his drooping fon» Dryden. 


This humourift keeps more than he wants, and gives . 
of his ſuperfluities to purchaſe heaven. je 
Reyv'seR. v. J. from ref.] He who refuſes, 
Some few others are the only refuſers and condemners of this 
catholick pratice. ; y 
Reev'TaAL. . J. [from refute.] Refutation. Dit. 
RervTaA'T1iON. n. J [refuratio, Latin ; Hunte, Fr. 
from refute.] The act of refucing ; the act of proving 
falſe or erroneous. BE 
Tis ſuch miſerable abſurd ſtuff, that we will not honour It 
eſpecial refutation. | Batig. 
To REFUTE. v. a. [refuto, Latin; reuter, French.] 
To prove falfe or erroneous. Applied to perſons of 
8 
: Self- deſtruction ſought, refutes : 
That excellence 8 in + An Milton's Paradiſe 10 
He knew that there were ſo many witneſſes in theſe er 
that it was impoſſible to ute ſuch multitudes. 
To ReGal'N, v. 4. [regagner, French; 
To recover ; to gain anew. | 
Hopetul to regain 
Thy love, from thee 1 will not hide 


re and gain] 


What thoughts in my unqulet breaſt are ris'n. Myon 
We've driven back 
Theſe heathen Saxons, and regain'd our earth, pole 


Ax earth recovers from an ebbing tide. af 
As ſoon as the mind regains the power to ſtop or eee ab 
theſe motions of the body or thoughts, we then conlider Lede, 


free agent. 
Koat, adj. [regal, French ; regalis, Lat.] Royal 


kingly. 
Edward, duke of York, 
Uſurps the rega/ title and the ſeat 
Of England's true anointed lawful heit. 
: Why 10 I _— = 8 — 3 F 
efore I have ſhook- o rege b ER ns 
Wherewith I reign'd ? Spakeſprave 8 Rich 
With them comes a third of regal "a 
With faded ſplendour wan, who by his 70 Milton 
And fierce demeanour ſeems the prince of e than the ke 
When was there ever a better prince on the thro of the Fee 


ſent queen? I do not talk of her government, ' 

or Sol ties that are purely regal j but her piety, char) Swift 

and conjugal love. ara ment- 
Rre'oal.. . / [regale, Fr.] A muſical yy ol 


The ſounds, that produce tones, are ever from 


people, was, for receiving of 


Sala 


ab 


REG 


in als or organs» ten actor, 74 Bacon. 
77 ., The prevoguieof monrchy. 
A GA'LE- . 4. [ regaler, Fr. -regalare, Italian ] 
5. refreſn 3 ko entertain z to E. 1 
* 1 with warming puff regal'd chill'd fingers. - Philips., 
10 11 1. J. An entertainment; a treat. 
MA LEMBN'T- 1. J. [regalement, Fr.] Refreſhment ; 
nenen te eee 
Humid regalement, nor will aught avail : 
Imploring Phebus with unmoiſten'd lips. Philips. | 
CA'LIA. 3. J. (Latin.] Enfigns of royalty, 
10 LI TV. 4. . [regalis, Latin.) Royalty; ſove- 
B e image of mortality, 


And feeble nature cloth'd with fleſhly 'tire, 


When raging paſſion with fierce tyranny, AI; | 
Robs reaſon of her due regality. | | Spenſer. 
He neither could, nor would, yield to any diminution of the 


of France, in territory or 
. Bacon s Henry VI 


ats of reralit N 
points of regen like Mahomet's tomb by 


The majeſty of England might hang 
: oingtiofh Of regality. | 
7: REG AR. Ve. Ks Tree, French. ] & 
1. To value; to attend to as worthy of notice. 
n This alpe& of mine, 
The beſt regarded virgins of 
Have lov d. 


C0637 gjpeare's 

He denies WO 

ro know their God, or meſſage to regard. 

i To obſerve ; to remark... 
; If much you note him 

| You oſfend him; feed, and regard him. not. 

To mind as an object of grief or terrour, 

The king maryelled at the 
nothing regarded the pains. | 
Jo obſerve religiouſly. | 

Ke that regardeth the day, regardeth | 

that regardeth not the day, to the Lord he doth nov regard it, 


4 


Romans 7 xiv. 6. 


Jo pay attention to. 
5 He 7 obſerveth the wind 


the clouds ſhall never reap. * 5 x Proverbs. 
6, To reſpect; to have relation to. 8 
. To look towards. | , 
lt is a peninſula, which regardeth the mainland, Sandys. || 


cx 'K D. 1. J. [regard, French; from the verb.] 
1. Attention as to a matter of importance. 


The nature of the ſentence he is to pronounce, che rule of judg- 
ment by which he will proceed, requires that a particular regard de] 
Alter bury. 


had to our obſervation of this precepts 


. keſpect; reveren ee. 9 

To Nim they had regard, becauſe long he had bewitched them. 

| | 8 8 Act, viii. 11. 
With ſome regard to what is juſt and right, | 
They'll lead their lives. | Milton. 

Note; eminence, ö 3 

Mac Ferlagh was a man of meaneſt regard amontſt them, neither 

having wealth nor power. Spenſer on Ireland. 


4. ReſpeR z account. 


the church did receive by a number of thi 
{- Relation z reference. 
a How beſt = gr M 3 
Compoſe our preſent evils, with reg 5 
Of what we are and where. mY 3 


ud piety towards God. 
(Regard, Fr.) Look; af) 
Soft words to his fierce paſſion ſhe aſſay'd ;z 
But her with ſtern regard he thus repell'd. 
He, ſurprie'd with humble joy, ſurvey'd 
One ſweet regard, ſhot by the royal maid. 
. Proſpe& ; object of * A. Not 
8 Throw out our eyes for brave Othello, 
main and th' aerial blue 
Shakeſpeare's Ot 


* 
+. 


6, 


Even till we make 

An indiſtin regard. 
Ma ADbA BLE. adj. [from ard. 
1. Obſervable. Not uſed. 


the » wm ſide be defined, 
the le 0 
. Worthy of notice. Not uſed. 


preſent eſtate, abutteth on the ſea. 
bes, Ab ER. 1. . [from regard. 


taking notice o 
Utter, but firſt he acquainted the general. 


KY the ſpirit of God to his heart, 
0A RDFULLY, adv. —_ regardful.] - 
. Anentively; heedful Y. 

2. Reſpectfull 5 ' ; 

Is this 2 Athenlan minlon, whom the world 

\ Vole'd fo regardfu 

loakditess, adj. 

kent; inattentive. 

He likeſt is to fall into miſehance, 

That is regardleſs of his governance. 


ar ent ſubject of our meditation. 
er. ady. [from regardleſs.) Wi 


Nov nouaNEss, n, 


deſs ; negligence ; inattention. 


Unger. 1. J. [from regent.] 
\Mhority ; government, 
Chriſt took manhood, that by it he 


_ Whereunto he humbled himſel 
leepter 


N. 


might be capable 


1t of Chriſt 


Men have knowledge and rength to fit them for aktion: 


4b parts. and ports equal; and ſuch ate in the nightIhgale 


regality. Bacon. 
He came partly in by the ſword, and had high courage in all 


netfck charm, between the privileges of the two houſes, in airy 
King Charles, 


Merchant of Venice. 
Milton. 


\ Shakeſpeare, 


young. man's courage, for that he 
| 6.» Þ Mac. vii. 12. 


it unto the Lord; and be 


ſhall; never ſow, and he chat regardeth 


Change was thought neceſſary, in regard of the great hurt which 


Milton, 
Their bufineſs is to addreſs all the ranks of mankind, and per- 
ſue them to purſue and perſevere in virtue, with regard to them- | . 
ſelves; in juſtice and goodneſs, with regard to their nee 

atts, 


directed to another. 
Milton 


Dryden 
proper, nor in uſe, 
0 


[ cannot diſcover this difference of the badger's legs, although 
and the brevity by moſt imputed unto 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Tintogel, more famous for his antiquity, than regardable 2 his 
reW. | 


One that regards. | 
Rica 'apeva, ad} [regard and full.) Attentive ; 
Bryan was ſo regardful of his charge, as he never * — wy 
ayward. 

a man be very tender and regardful of every poetics 
Foutbs 


Spenſer. 


Regardleſs of the bliſs wherein he ſat, 
Sccond to thee, offered himſelf to die 
ar man's offence, Milton's Paradiſe 74 6 
© mult learn to be deaf and regardleſs of other things, beſi 


** z ſo becauſe manhood is the 
dect of compaſſion and feeling pity, which maketh the 
$ regency even in the kingdom of heaven amiable. | 
Hooker. 
women 


I. 
a 


lly ? Shakeſpeare's Timon of Athens. | 
(from regard.) Heedleſs ; negli- | 


Ats. 
thout 5 


/. [from regardleſe.] Heedlefſ: 


of 


0 their better compliance; and herewith beauty to com- 
dy lubjeQion, by giving them au equlvalent regency over 
4 1 OY: 
r Vexrious government, n 
ban, eat miniſter, finding the ſhaken by the faction of 
I Feat ones within, and rr TS 
* t, durit begin u wars Temple. 


1, chriſtian life. 


1 


but from ſome other ace regent principle that refides in the wet or 
| ? 4. 


R E G 


3. The diſtri governed by a vicegerent. WOES 

| * Rego they a n gal 
„Of ſerarhim.. 3 len. 

4. Thoſe colleGiyely to whom vicarious regality is in- 


truſted : as, the regency tranfacted affairs in the king's 
- abſence... * | 


«s 4 * 


To REGENERATR. v. a. [| 2 ero, Latin.] DEL 
4. To reproduce ; to produce anew; ingen 
Albeit the ſön of this earl of Deſmond, Who loſt bis head, were 


| reſtored to the earldom; yet could not che 
obedlience in that degenerate houſe, butit grew rather more wild. Davies. 
Through all the ſoil a genial ferment ſpread, 
ws 14 (gs the plants, and new adorns the meads. Blackmore. 
An alkali, poured to that which is'mixed with an acid, raiſeth 
mn efferveſcence, at the cefſation of which, the ſalts, of which the 
acid is compoſed, will be regenerated. Arbuthnot. 
2. To make to be born anew; to renew by change of 
carnal nature to a'chriſtian life... 
No ſooner was a convert initiated, but by an eaſy 


regenerated and born a ſecond time 1 another ſtate of exiſtence. 
e iJon on the Cbriſtian Reli gion. 
REGE'NERATE. adj. [regeneratus, Latin.) 152 
5 2 | 2 _ author of my blood, 
ole youthful ſpirit, -in me regenerate 
Doth with a twofold vigour lift me u x 


; 1 
Io reach at victory. _— oor. ant Richard 11. 
2. Born anew by grace to a chriſtian life. 7 
For from the merey-ſeat above, 


Prevenient grace deſcending, had remoy'd 
The ſtony from their hearts, and made new fleſh 
Regenerate gro inſtend. | 
If you fulfil this reſolution, though you fall 
firnuty; nay, theugh you ſhould fall into ſome greater act, even 
of deliberate ſin, which, you preſently. retra& by confeſſion and 


amendment, Qu are nevertheleſs in a regenerate eſtate, you live the 
| life bf a chriſtian here, and ſhall inherit the reward tut is pro- 
miſed to ſuch ina glorious immortality hereafter. ale. 


RearneRrA'TION, 5. / Lregeneration, French.] New 
birth; birth by grace from carnal affeQions to a 


| 


' He ſaved us by the ing of regeneration, and renewing of the 

' Holy Ghoſt. of 9% e the mo Titus, ili. LL 

Ruct nyraTENEss, 2. , [from regenerate,] The ſtate 

| of being regenerate. x 0 | 

RE'GENT. adj, [regent, French ;. regens, Latin.] 

1. Governing; ruling.” 2 

The operations of human life flow not ftom the moles, 

governs it, which we call the ſoul, 
Exerciſing vicaribus authority. 

k He together calls the regent pow'rs | 
„ Under him regent. | | Milton's Paradiſe Left. 

Rt cent, 2. . NE Be 

1. Governour; ruler. 

Now for once beguil'd | 


Uriel, though repent of the ſun, and 
The fh Gain wr 


8: 


1 


held 
dba Irs pay = bog ade OY OY pe 
er of theſe are any in 
is of an infinite een 3 Hale. 
Baut let a heifer wich gilt horns be led 
To Juno, regent of the marriage bed. 
2. One inveſted with vicarious royalty. 
| Lord regent, I do greet your excellence 
Wiͤch letters of commiſſion from the king, 
R:"GanT8nty. 5 J [from regent. ] 
1. Power of governing. OY 
2. Deputed authority. . 
g If York have ill demean'd himſelf in France, 
Then let him be deny'd the regengbip. 
RecERMINA'TION. . % [re and grrmination.] The 
act of ſprouting again. 
Rx'c1BLs. 4%. Governable. Dis. 
Re'orcivs, 8. /. [regicida, Latin.) 
1. Murderer of his king. 
I through the mazes of the b field, 
| Hunted your ſacred life ; which that I miſs'd 
Was the propitious error of my fate, 
Not of my ſoul ; my ſoul's a regicide. | 
2. . Latin.) Murder of his king. 
| al Te not for this amulet, van 8 for any Buy 
may venture upon perjury, ſacrilege, murder, repgicide, 
without = fs Tarr to their dach Decay e Pig. 
Did fate or we, when great Atrides dy'd, 
Pope's oe, 
1 


Dryden. 


1 


1 TITS. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Urge the bold traitor to the regicide ? 
RE'GIMEN. 3. /. [Latin.) That care in diet and 


living, that is ſuitable to every particular courſe of 
medicine, or ſtate of bod. 
Yet ſhould ſome neighbour feel a pain, 
Ju in the parts where I complain, 
ow many a meſſage would he ſend ? 

What hearty prayers, that I ſhould mend ? 

Enquire what regimen 1 kept, 

What gave me eaſe, and how I ſlept ? 
RE'GIMENT. . /. [regiment, old French. ] 
1. Eſtabliſhed government; polity ; mode of rule. Not 

We all make complaint of the iniquity of our times, not unjuſtly, 

for the days are evil; but compare them with thoſe times w 
there were no civil ſocieties, with thoſe times wherein there was as 
yet no manner of 
good cauſe to think, that God hath bleſſed us exceedingly. Hooker. 
- The corruption of our nature being preſuppoſed, we may not 
deny, but that the law of nature doth now require of 8 Bats 
kind of regiment. | ; ober. 
They utterly damn their own conſiſtorian . for the ſame 
can neither be proved by any literal texts of holy ſcripture, .nor yet 
by neceſſary inference out of ſcripture. White. 

2. Rule; authority. Not in uſe. 

The regiment of the ſoul over the body, is the regiment of the 


more active part over the paſſive. . Hale. 
3. [Regiment, aa body of ſoldiers under one 
Higher to the plain we'll ſet forth, 


colonel, 
In beſt appointment, all our regiments» 
The elder did whole regiments afford, 


' 


8 baleſpeare. 


The younger brought his conduct and his ſword. Waller. 
The ſanding regiments, the fort, the town, 
All but this wicked ſiſter are our own. Waller. 
Now thy ald 
Eugene, with regiments unequal preſt, 


Awaits. : 
. [from regiment. 
regiment ; military. | . 
Rr Gl ON. 2. /, {region, French ; regio, Latin. 
A 


Philips. 
] W 


] 


1. Tract of lan ; 82 tract of ſpace. 
Do ſeemingly revolt nd, who reſiſt, 


Are mock d for valiant Ignorance. Shakeſpeare. 


7 


I 


king's grace regenerate | 


figure he be 
came a new man, and both acted and looked upon himſelf as one 


$ 
2, 


ſometimes by in- | 


Shakeſpeare. 


Swift. 1 


ublick regiment eſtabliſhed, and we have ſurely | 


" REG 


U 


3 


5 ter eyes in he -i 
; © © "Would through the airy region ſtream ſo bricht. 
| That birds would ſing, and think it, wete not night, Shakeſp» 
The upper regions of the ait perceive the collection of the matter 
| . yok | * Dann „„ 
ey rag'd the and with fury fraught, 1 
| The reſtleſs regions of the ſtorms ſhe fügt. ED 2; Dada. 
ee A nr Rode, th des 


The bow is bent and drawn, make from the ſhaft. | 
Ec it fall rather, though the fork vade 
The region of my heart. | Shalliſpeart's King 
3. Place; rann. ee ae 


: * 
J 


3 1 
_ a+ 
Lear. 


The gentleman kept company with the wild prince and Polne: 
g he is of too high a region; 8 too much. f Shakeſpeare. 


4 St 63 Xs * 4.4! wit air Wh 
RE GISTER. . /. [regifre, French; regifrum, Lat.] 
1. An account of any thing regularly kept. 
oy may you have, and everlaſting fame, 4] 
O late moſt hard atchievement by you done, 
For which inrolled is your glorious name 
In heavenly regiſters —ç the ſun, $ - 
Sir John, as you have one eye upon my follles, as you hear them 
unfolded, turn another into the regiſter of your own. Shakeſpeare« : 
This iſland, as appeareth by faithful regiſters of thoſe times, had 
ſhips of great content. Bacon's' New' Atlantis. 
Of theſe experiments, our friend, pointing at the regiſter of this 
dialogue, will perhaps give you a more particular account. Boyle. 
For a conſpiracy againſt the/empervr Claudius, it was ordered that 
+ Scribonianus's name and conſulate ſhould be effaced out of all pub- 
lick regiſters and, inſcriptions. | Addiſon. 
[Regiftrarius, law Lat.] The officer whoſe buſineſs 
is to write and keep the regiſter, | 


To RROIST ER. v. a. een, Fr. from the wen | 
1. To record; to preſerve rom oblivion by authenticck 


— 


* 
wy 


accounts. nate 
The Roman emperors regiſtered their moſt remarkable buildings, 
ns well as actions. Addiſon on Italy. 


2. To enrol; to ſet down in a liſt, 
Such follow him, as ſhall be regiſter d; 


| Part good; part bad : of bad the longer ſerowl. Milton, 
Re'cisTRY. #. /. [from regifter.] | 
1. The act of inſerting in the regiſter, 

A little fee was to be paid for the regi/:y. Craunts 


2. The place where the regiſter is kept. 

3. 42 - facts 8 ES 
d i in the colle Yo 

| qc of dingy need, 5c tio g's F, . 


RE-GLEEMEVT. . %. [Fr.] Regulation. Not uſed. 


To ſpeak of the reformation and reglement of uſury, by the ba- 
lance of commodities and diſcommodities thereof, two things are 
to be reconciled. | 


| ; Bacon's Eſſays. 
Rx'cLEt. . /. [reglette, from regle, French] Ledge 
of wood exactly planed, by which printers ſeparate 
their lines in pages widely printed. | 
ROMAN r. 22 — | 
1. Reigningz having regal authority. gan 
Princes are ſhy of their ſucceſſors, and there may be reaſonably 


ſuppoſed in queens regaant a little proportion of tenderneſs that way, 
more than in kings. Motten. 


2. Predominant; prevalent ; havin power. 
The law was regnant, and confin'd his thought, 


Hell was not conquer'd, when the poet wrote, Muller. 
His guilt is clear, his proofs are pregnant, 8 
A traytor to the vices regnant. Swift's Miſcellanirt. 
To dee v. a. [re and gorge.] 3 
1. To vomit up; to throw back. e 
It was ſcoffingly ſaid, he had eaten the king's and did 
then 777 the featherz. Hayward. 
2. To ſwallow eagerly, een, 
| Andfut e e eee 
And fat 8 and goats. ton t 0 
3. [Regorger, French.) To ſwallow back, 
As tides at higheſt mark regorge the flood, 
So fate, that could no more e g WWW 
Took a malicious pleaſure to de *  Drydens 
To ReGRA'FT. v. a. [regreffer, French; re and graft.] 
To graft again. 


Ofc regrafting the ſame cions, may make fruit greater. Paron. 
To REGRANT. v. a. (y and grant.) To grant back. 
He, by letters patents, incorporated them by the name of the 
dean and chapter of Trinity-church in Norwich, and regranted their 
lands to them. | 1 Parergon. 
To REGRA “TE. v. 4. 
1. To offend; to ſhock. 3 
The cloathing of the tortoiſe. and 1 rather regratech, than 
pleaſeth the eye. erhbam's wot To al 
2. 22 French.] To engroſs; to foreſtal. 
either ſhould they buy any corn, unleſs it were to make malt 
thereof; for by ſuch . and regratingy the dearth, that 
commonly reigneth in England, hath been cauſed. Spenſer. 
ReoRra'TER, 2. J. [regrattier, French; from regrate.} 
Foreſtaller ; engroſler, | | | 
ToReontg'T. v. a. [re and greet.] To reſalute; to 
. greet a ſecond time, EIT 5 | 
Hereford, on pain of death, 
Till twice five ſummers have enrich'd our fields, 
Shall not regreet our fair dominions, | | 
But lead the ſtranger paths of baniſhment. Shaheſpeares 
Recrat'T. x. / [from the verb.] Return or exchange 
of ſalutation. Not in uſe. 
And ſhall theſe hands, ſo newly join'd in love, 


 Unyoke this ſeizure, and this kind * 
bakeſpeare's King Job. 


Play faſt and looſe with faith ? 


Recrt'ss. 3. /. [regris, French; regreſs, Latin. 
Paſſage back ; power of paſſing back. J 
'Tis their natural place which they always tend toz and from 
which there is no progreſs nor regreſi. Burnet 
To ReGrE'ss, v. *. [rereſer Latin.) To go back ; 
to return ; to paſs back to the former ſtate or place. 
All being foreed unto fluent conſiftencies, naturally t unto 
their former ſolidities. ; rowne 
ROAZTss¹-u. nf. [regre/ſics, Lat.] The act of re- 
turning or going back. | 
To defire there were no God, ond prey he unwiſh thelr own 
being, which muſt needs be annihilated in the ſubtraction of that 
eſſence, which ſubſtantially ſupporteth them, and reftrains from 
regreſſion into nothing. Browne © 
REGRE'T. n. /. [regret, French; regretto, Italian, 
1. Vexation at ſomething paſt ; bitterneſs of refl . 
I never bare any touch of conſcience with greater regret» 


| King Charks. 

A paſſionate at fin, a grief and ſadneſs at its memory, 
enters us into God's roll of mourners. 2 of Piety« 
Though fin offers itſelf in never fo pleaſing a dreſs, * 1 
remorſe and inward 1 * of the ſoul, upon the commiſſion of it, 
infinitely overbalance thoſe faint cations it affords the ſenſes... 


South's Sermons: 
for 
in 


2. Grief; ſorrow. 
Never any prince expreſſed a more lively regret 


* 


3. In geometry, regular 


REG, 


She does for thy content reſign ; 
Her plety Iefetf would blame, 
1 her regrets ſhould waken thing 


1 Diſſike ; averſion. Not proper. 


Prior, 


[4 it a virtue to have ſome Ineffective regrets to damnation, and 
ces 


ſuch a virtue. too, as ſhall balante all aur v 


? Decay of Pic. 


To Ruoku'r, v. a. [regreiter, Fr. from the noun,] 


1. To repent ; to grieve at, 


1 ſhall not regret the trouble my experiments coſt me, if they be 


found ſerviceable to the 28 voy . 
on elt e, an 


Calmly he look 
Saw nothing to regret, or there to fear; 


From nature's temp'rate feaſt roſe ſatisfy LR 
Thank'd heav'n that he had liv'd, and thut he dy'd. Pope, 


2. To be uneaſy at. Not proper, 


Thoſe, the j of whoſe lives makes them regret a delty, and 
ſecre'ly wiſh there were none, will greedily liſten to atheiſtical 


notiony, 


Glanwille's Scepfis. 


RycGv"trpoN, 3. / [re and guerdin,] Reward ; re- 


compenſe, 


Stoop, and ſet your knee againſt my foot ; 


And in reguerdon of that du 


ty done, | 
I gird thee With the vallant (rod of York. Shakeſpeare. | | 


Po Riba box. b. a, [from the noun.] To reward, 


The verb and noun are both obſole 


te. 


Long ſince we were reſolved of your truth, 
Your faithful ſervice and your toll in war; 


Vet never have you taſted your reward, 


Or. bren reguerdon'd with ſo much as thanks. Shake 160. 
RE'GULAR, a. [regulier, French; regularis, at.] 
1. Apreeable to rule; conſiſtent with the mode pre- 


ſcribed, 5 
'The common cant of celtleks is, that thou 
It is not a regular piece, | 1 


The ways of heav'n are dark and intricate ; 


gh the lines are good, 


Guardian, | 


Puzzled in mazes, und WY with errors, 


Our underſtanding traces them in valn, 


Loit and bewilder d in the fruitleſs ſearch z : 
Nor fees with how much art the windings run, 


Nor whete the regular confufion ends. 


Jo When we view ſome well-proportion'd dome, 


Addiſen. 


2 


No monſtrous height or breadth or length appear; 


be whole at once is bold and regular, 
2) Governed by ſtri& regulations, 
$0 juſt thy (kill, ſo mw my rage. 


Pope, 


is compoſed of 5 . and equal figures, and whoſe 


ſolid angles are a 
ſorts, viz. 1. A pyramid comprehe 


equal, and of which there are five 
nded under four | 


equal and equilateral triangles, 2, A cube, whoſe 
ſurface is compoſed of ſix equal ſquares, 3. That 


Which is bounded by eight equal 


and equilateral 


triangles, 4. That which is contained under twelve 
equal and equilateral pentagons. 5, A body confiſt- 
ing of twenty equal and equilateral triangles : and 
mathematicians demonſtrate, that there can be no 


more regular bodies than theſe five. 


Muſchenbr, 


There is ho univerſal reaſon, not confined to human fancy, that a 


Agure, called regular, which hath equal ſidey 
beautiful than any irregular one. 


4+ Inſlituted or initiated according to 

or diſcipline: as, a regular dedor ; 
$+ Methodical z orderly, 

More people are kept from a true ſenſe and 


and angles, is more 
Bentley, 


eſtabliſhed forms 


regular troops, 
taſte of religion, by 


a regular Kind of ſenſuality and indulgence, than by groſs drunken. 


neſs, 
Rx'outan, nf. [rogulicr, French, 


In the Romiſh chutell, all perſons arg I. to be 22 that 


do profeſs and t 


ollow a certain rule of life, in Latin led regula ; 


and do likewiſe obſerve the three approved vows of Pb chaſtity, 
}; 


and obedience. 


Rroutakiry, n, /, [regalarite, Fr. 
1. Agreeablenels to rule, 


2. Method certain order 


%, Parergon. 
ſy 


Nuri is certain, where it Un not ſo apparent, as In all fluids ; 


for regularify In a fimilitude continacy, 


rw, 


He was a mighty lover of re wiarity and order; and managed all 


hls affalry with the utmoſt exactnefs, 


Aterbury. 


RFOULARLY, adv, | from regular.) In a manner con- 


cordant to rule ; exactly. 


If thaſe painters, whe have left vs ſuch fair platfo had 
rigorouſly obſerved it in their figures, they had *. made things 


moie yegs/arly true, but withal very unpl 
rg Wich one judicious luce, 
On the plain ground Apelles drew 
A clrele regularly true, 


r. To adjuſt by rule or method. 


eaſing, ; Dryden, 


Natute, in the production of things, always deſigns them to 
 Partako of certain, regu/atcd, eſtabliſhed elſances, which ate to be 
the models of all things to be produced | this, in that crude ſenſe, 


Locke. 


Regulate the patient In his manner of eing. Wiſeman, 


Ev'n goddeſſes are women | and no wite 


| Has pow'r to regulate her huſband's life, 


Riovia'rion, . / [from late, 
1. The aQ of re Xo oy WII, 


Roing but tupid matter, —4 cannot continue any regular and 
nce and ve of ſome intelll 


bent being . 
2. Method ; the effe of being regulated, 


_— motion, without the gui 


Ruevta'ror, n./. [f wiate. 
1. One that Ba A e 


Dryden, 


"The regularity of corporeut principles Meweth them to eame at 


firſt from a divine regniater 
». That part of a machine which m 
equahle, 


RE GULUS. „ /. [Latin le, 
NA bn 3 ke — r A 


Grew's Ce 


akes the motion | 


rench, 


$*rger, Latin 


regoreer, 4.rooe To throw back ; to pour back. 


abitanty of y remove 


fo long, untl, for want of receipt and encouragement, It 


tative and fende them back, 


ves Into the eountry 
n. 
Fun:. 


Arguments of divine wiſdom, In the 
are J artificial polition of many valves on of animate dodies, 
to rex and dicturd the grent elteulatlom 
To Rtav norrarh, vin To be poured back IP 


Nature was wont to wuste Its viddous 


which pallage being opt, it regorgitater 2 do the lungs, 


Boyle, 


Pope, f 
ody is a folid, whoſe ſurface | 


Strains that nelther ebb nor flow, * 
5 Cortectiy cold and regularly low. Pope. || 
7. RE'GULA'TE, . A. [regula, Latin.} f 


þ 


on the Creation, | 


«the bottom upon matting, den of ne "_— 
* REGURGITATE. v, a. [re and 


N 
R RI 


Frace towards Ws ſervants, and in a wonderful ſolicitous care for the RtovaciTra'riION. 1. / [from: rate. ]/'ReſGrp-; ehe vigeur of the doadſtone * W 
payment of his debts. . Clarendon, | ee eee by any other . t th — a ber N 
he feedotn, which an forroin ela, I. fon; the aft of ſwallowing backe 4 10. 4. „ for a0 earth, 0 


| Ty Regurgitation of matter is the conſtant ſymptom. 
0 


under any unjuſt , 
Renea'RsAL., n/. er rebeanſi. ] 1 
als 


1. Repetition; recit; 


—_—_ FF 


Twice: we appoint,:that the words which the miniſter pronounceth, | And may direct his courſe as pleaf, himſelß 4 

the whole cangregi a ſhall repeat after him 3 as. firſt in the pub- Take you the reins, while i from —— Shakers 
lick confeſſion of H. and again in rebearſal of our Lord's, prayer | And ſleep within the chariot which 1 drove, - "ey 

after the bleſſed ſacrament, Hecker. |\ „With haſty hand the ruling vas he drew; D). 


| What dream d my lord? tell me, and I'll requite-it 


© Sharp» 

N. ee again. 
0 0 N N . ered 
ee ee eee. 


With ſweet rebea of m morning's droam. S ba are. 2. Uſed as an in | 
A What repeted this von r meet Wente. OP 0 INC 


led to 
1 yours, is only a rebear al, whoſe zeal in aſſerting: the minifieria | ment. 


RET 


Retmency's0n, t [rs and in Nen) n, 
_ 1. J. Ir INN Wies o Men 
1. A he part of the bridle, which extend b. 
head fo the driver's or rider's 70 from the horſe, 
| » 47 Every horſe bears his commanding rein * 


Jovern. 


| 7 90 2 e 117g 
F e e ok . rb 
2. The recital of any thing Previous to publick exhi- 3. To give the Reins., To give licence King Le, 
| bition, 2 6022 bee naw En T NF es War to diforder' rage, let looſe the rent, bas 
FE” he chief of Rome, | . en to his luſt AÆgiſt the oi . 
Wich aping mouths. to theſe reboarkel come. Dryden. | wa Did fate or 3 4 eager pa the rein, ; oy 


To RMA AGE. b. a, {from rebear. Skinner.) 
1, To repeat; to recite, * 


| Till fame and echg.almot burſt, mw 1 <2; 
+. Yet hardly dare one line rebearſe, | 
2. To relate; to tell. 


* 

4 16 i4 1 
— * 4 . 
44 


1 - 


Great maſter of the muſe ! inf TY 
| The pedigree gf nature ta rehearſe, + 


3. To recite previouſly to publick exhibition, 
All Rome is pleaſed, when Statius wilt mbiarſe; 


righteouſneſs unto eternal life by N Chri 

RE1GN, . J. [regne, French; regnum, Latin. ] 
1. Royal authority; ſoverei nty. 0 

He who like a father held his reign, 

So ſoon forgot, was juſt and wile in valn. 

2. Time of a king's government, 
Queer country puts extol queen Beſti's reigns 


The following licence of a foreipn reign, 
Did all the dregs of bold Socinus drain. 


Saturn's ſons receiv'd the threefold reign 
Of hewv'n, of ocean, and deep hell beneath, 
That wrath which hurl'd to Pluto's gloomy reign, 
| The fouls of mighty chiefs untimely lain. 
4. Power; influence. 
ö | The year againe 
Was turning round ; and every ſeaſon's raigne 
Renew'd upon us, 


To embody again. 


uivalent. 


3 To repay; to repair loſs or expence by an 3 of the perſon makes me judge nfl le 
h he ſaved any kingdom at hls own expence, to give bim a | ** Reply; anſwer. | 


bitte of reimburfiag bimielf by the deſtruction of ours ? 


Retmny rare, 1. J. [from reimburſe.) Repara- 


tion of repayment. 


| heſt h of 0 t js not , 
in ny perſdn has deen at expence about the funeral of a Kode, 1, 8 Den? . 
e e recolings of the mind continue, the finner vil f 


he may retain his books for the reimburſement 


To Rutviynn"oxare, V. a. — . 
impregnate anew, 2 | ; 


| 5 „„ |'t: To govern by a bridle. 0 1 
— not * _ that which is told, Ecelut']; 1 „ 4008 and reinet his horſe. 
modeſt poets be thou juſt, ds Tiras! Hue, like a proud ſteed porhr it hau ty an, We 
To ſilent ſhades repeat thy verle, ee 461 W BONDED F n t havghty on. 


e ee -» "Rein up the organs of ber f. | 
And ſound the maker's work in equal yer Dryden. || 21 5 mow | 


| 2 iſohief i de. Arbwtbne 
And of loſt hoſpitality complain, | Prague. it would rejoice his ſoul to ſee what'thiſohief it had ma 


Ruſſel's blood doen ated gas "ou bode 2 2 il th —— —— 
Staln'd the ſad annals of 8 giddy reige. „. eee greateſt part of mankind, thinks evil thoughts co . 
3- Kingdom ; dominion, © %% d. Taylor's Rule of Living th) 


Chapman, 


To REIM UO DV. o. „. [re and imbody, which is more Ts RSO N. van. To anſwer to an anſwer. 
frequently, but not more properly, written embody. ] | 


* O. 
ickſilver, brok globes, the parts broug ſuch right. „ Dq Prifaces 
1 — 3 ge en Pry Rujoi'nper. . J. [from ein.] 5 
To RIIunv“AsR. . a. [re, in and beurſe, French, a | 1+ Reply to an anſwer. ['T 


| conſtrain ? 
| To Rein. v. a. [from the noun] ] P. 


; His father's art, and-wartour Need be t ©i'fs 
1 And where you find a md. | 
That, ere ſhe ſlcep, hath thrice her prayers lad * 


e as ſound as careleſs j 3 
. Being once chaft, Wend ahn. 
il Be reinꝰd again to temperance g then he'ſpeils > 


And longing crowds expect the promis d verſe, Dryden. What's in his heart. Shiukeſpeare's ne q 
To RII EST. v. a; [rejicio, redos, Hatin.) : Abts. 1. %. [rener, Latin; vein, Fr." 1 ** N f 
1. To diſmiſs without compliance with propoſal or ac- the lower part of the back. + Ns en Diem 108 4 
1 of offer. eee eee Whiot I ſhall foe for myſelf} though my yelni be tonfbmel. 
ar baroſſa was yojected into Syria, alth gh. he perceived that it | 75 REINE nr, v. 4. [re and ert.] To inſert af. 
| tended OO . , l Hife of the Turks. cond time. | 23 N $A Borg oh 
ave I ej e that me ador'd d | Heri, a LO IIS WD t 
Te de af him, whom I adore, abhorr'd } 'i | Brown, |) Ns rA. v. d, Fre and injbire.] To inſpire 
2. To caſt off; to make an abet ft (en i 4 Os. wide Hi x 
Thou haſt rgje%d the word of the Lord, and the Lord hat | . F 2 943 | 
132 o 4] | On ſmoother, till Favonius reines 
| rejebled thee from being king. . . 0 1 Famuci, XV, 26, , The frozen earth d cl th . fr 0 
' Give me wiſdom, and reje& me not from among thy children. The lilly and rof? nl Corea in traſh atten... 0! 
| C3905 Eire} oo Ras I-26] : The 3 dams lay breathleſs on the g und non , 
He is deſpiſed and rejected of men, a man of ſorrowa. Jaiab. © When on a ſudden reinſpir'd with breath, ground, | 1 l 
3. To refule; not tg accept. | $14). Again the rhe PP ante 0 
1 Wen refed knowledge, $100 e A: To Ryixs TTL, wa. [riand infaty Om 
. ', INS a Ve Oe f; »- : Th 
Whether it be à divine revelation or no, reaſon muſt judge, which. abs To * dy * 
; can never permit the mind to rejett A greater evidence, to embrace | I. D ene can truly reinflal] thee = 
| What is leſs evideng,, * + 4 „„ oi In David's royal fear, his true ſucceſſor, 2 Milos (Þ 
„How would ſuch thoughts make him avoid every thing that was | 2+ To put again in poſſeſſion, This etample is not 1 
{ finful and diſpleafing to God, leit when he prayed for his children; very proper, 1 | | 4 
| God ſhould rye# his prayers ? r _ 7 Thy father | | 
. To throw aſide, as uſelbfs or evil. | | © " Leviedan amy, weeping to redeem | 
' Jn the philoſophy of human natire; as well as In 1 and , „ And reinffal me in the diadem. Sbaleſpeare i Ney Vl. 
 Mmuthematicks, let principles be examined according to the ſtandard 7 REINSTA“TE. v. a. [re and inſtate.] To put again 
| ot . _ — 4. or reje&ed according as they we in poſſeſſion... _ WS „ 
Found to agree or diſagree wit Its % th 1 Beart ee |] David, after that ſignal victory, which had preſerved his 1; T 
EJE CTION, #. / [regedio, Lat.] The act of caſting] reinflared him in his — e bim to the ark dy 
| the owing y de. | 1 is LY ff 22 j Jet aus phe A cy ſon to ayerwhelm the Te 
The rejection I ule of experiments, is infinite; but an experi. |' b of his deliverance, © overnment of the Tongue, F 
| ment be probable ard of kreat ufe, In Fay : A 1 | Mddeſty le the widow in her virginity, * A tou 
1. Medicines urinathve. do not work by rejection and indigeſtion, 9 | The r einflating of this hero in the peaceable poſſtfMon of his þ To 
ſolutive do. ee 8 Bacon. || kingdom, wer acknowledged, ” Popes 
1 . [regle, Fr.] A hollow tut tb guide' To Rat NTEGRATE. v. 4. [reinteger, French; re aud : 
any thing. YEH cb I .entegery, Latin. It ſhould perhaps be written redinte- 4 
A flood gate Is drawn up and let down th the refp/ex. in the |! grate. ] . To renew with regard to any ſtate or qua- 6 To 
de poſts, . Carew Survey e Cornwall, | wy 3 to repair; to reſtore, | FORE 
To REIGN. v. 1. [vepno, Latin; regner, French. ] | "This league drove out all the Spaniards out of Germany, and hed 
1. To enjoy or exercite ſovereign authority. « * that nation in their ancient liberty. Bacon, All 
This, done by them, gave them eb an authority, that chough | The falling from a diſcord to a concord hath an agreement with their a 
he reigned, they in effedt ruled, moſt men honouring them, becuuſe || the affeQions, which are reintegrared to the better after ſome Gilles. As 
they only deſerved honour. | | Sibel  _ „ PATIO oF Bacon's Nutural Hie. ts zn 
Tel me, tha Banquo's iſe ev 2 3 ToRntxvi'sr, wv. 4. [re and ive. To inveſt anew, ee 1 
cigh In this kingdom HH bebeare's Macbeth, 9 r 235 f 4 ſtor 
3 9 ſhall reign in righteouſneſs, and princes rule in judgment. T3 RE] OI CE. »: x, Lu, French. ] Te be glad; We { 
ee, xxxi. 1. tO joy; to exult; to receive pleaſure from ſomething e 
Did he not firſt ſey'n years, a life-time reign # Cooley, | \paſh. - 
This right arm ſhall fix © | | : This is the rejoicing tity that dwelt careleſly, that ſaid, there is Be 
Her ſeat of empire z and your ſon ſhall reign» A. Philips. none beſide me. Zephs il. 154 The t 
2. To be pracominant nf, „ I will comfort them, and make them rejoice — og _ ah 
Now did the fign reign, und | Id appear. 9 eremiaby UI. 15. Ty 
X 070g n e alis Au 4" ee Let them be brought to confuſion, that rœcice at mine hurt. . "a 
| |, More areſick in the ſummer, and more die ju the winter, except | 5 Pjalm xxxv« 26. U 
in peltilent diſeaſes, which commonly reign-in ſummer or autumn, | Jethro rejoiced for all the goednefs which the en Val 
| | oh Bacon. || 3 3 W Jut 
Great ſqgreſy reigns in their publick councils; Aduſon. They rejoice each. with their kind. Mitte. | 
3. 9 obtain power or dominion. a f e exprels our rejoicing by rd and ke Th 
That as fin reine un | fo might 3 ; g b 
go unjo Gt, Thad fo 0 5 "es 6 To Ruoff. v. a. To exhilarate z to gladden; to Nen 


make joyful; to glad. 
Alone to thy renown 'tis giv'ny 
Unbounded through all worlds to 803 
P While ſhe great faint rejoices heay'n, 
7 And thou futain/ls the orb betow. > Pris 
; ſhou'd give Cain the honour of the inventiot ; were he alive, 


Rnjor'cer, . ½ [from rejoice. } One that rejoices. 
Pepe, |  Whatſoever AA Wee love to God; but he that 
To RRJOIN, v. a. [ryjoindre, French.) 
Prior, || 1. To join again. ; 
wo | The * ighior conveyeth 2 Le down er. 
Pope. | - where they are taken in pieces upon camels : 
wm Joined together at Sues, x 8 Brown's Vulgar Emu 
2. To meet one again. | 

; Thoughts, which at Hyde-park-corner I forgot, As 
Meet and 7 me in the penſive grot. 


ing of 
It will be replied, that he receives advantage by — 5 
his ſuperfluous branches z but 1 rejoin, that a tranſlator 


ury of chance rudely beguiles our ne and Cf 


, of | 
Rxjo'ur. 2. /. Cee Frech Shock ; ſuccuſſon, 


To] accounts of pleaſure very poor: 1 ».; 
| {Ritr. % Sedge or ſen-weed, © © * 


9 LS. 


1 * 
EITE RATE. Vo a. [re and itero, Lat. rerterer , 
1 ch.] To repeat again and again. 
2. vou never habe whit did become you leſs 
Than this 3 which to reiterate, were 
With reiterated crimes he might 
Heap on himſelf damnation. , Milton, 
gh Chriſt hath forbid us to uſe vain tions when we 
et he hath taught us, that to reiterate the ſame requeſts will 
89 dmalridge. 
IEA TION. . J. [relteration, French; from reite- 
ki . Repetition. : 
\ It is uſefu] to have new experiments tried over again; ſuch rei- 
un commonly exhibiting new phenomena. . © Boyle. 
The words 
arifing from 


Shakeſpeare. 


the conſideration of the TI 2 

. ard 9 elity. 
be eV DGB. v. a. [reand judge.] To re-examine; 

to review 3 to recal to a new trial, 
The muſe attends thee to the ſilent ſhade ; 

"Tis her's the brave man's lateſt ſteps to trace, 

Rejudge his acts, and dignify diſgrace. + 
q ReK1 NDLB. v. 4. [re and kindle.) To ſet on fire 


15 diſappearing, fixed ſtars were actually extinguiſhed, and 
would for ever continue ſo, if not retindled, and new recruited with 

tand lights - Cbeyne s Phil. Principles. 
Rekindled at the royal charms, ' 


Tumultuous love each beating boſom wartt\s. Pape. 
RELAPSE. V. u. [relapſus, Latin.] 
J. To lip back ; to flide or fall back. 


To fall back into vice or errour. 


v2 of the truth of his repentance, - , Taylor. 
To fall back from a ſtate of recovery to ſickneſs. 

þ He was not well cured, and would have relapſed. Wiſeman. 

uA 7s B. . J. from the _— | 

\, Fall into vice or errour once rſaken. 
'' This would but lead me to a worſe relopſe 
And heavier fall. 

we lee in too frequent inſtances 


have reſolved on a religious reformatian. ; 
1 Regrefſion from a ſtate of recovery to ſickneſs. 
h was even as two phyſicians ſhould take one ſiek body in hand; 
of which, the former would; purge and keep under the body, the 
ober pamper and ſtrengthen it ſuddenly z whereof what is to be 
locked for, but a moſt dangerous relapſe ? SE 
4, Return. to any ſtate, The tenſe here is ſomewhat 
obſcure. a5” 
Mark a bounding valour in our Englith ; 
That being dead like to the bullet's grazing, 
Breaks out into a ſecond courſe of miſchief, 
Killing in relatſe of mortality. ; Shakyſpeare's Henry V. 
(RELATE. v. 4. [relatus, Latin. ] 
1 To tell; to recite. 
Vour wife and babes 
Savagely ſlaughter d; to relate the manner, 
Were to add the death of you. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Here I could frequent 
With worſhip place by place, where he vouchſaf d 
Pretence divine; and to my ſons relate. Milton. 
The drama repreſents to view, what the poem only does Ned 


6 | a ryden. 
1, To vent by words. Unauthoriſed, 
Aman were better relate himſelf to a ſtatue, than ſuffer his 


thoughts to paſs in ſmothers Bacon. 
Jo ally by kindred. 
. 1 thee 2 i 
To whom related, or by whom begot; 
| Aheap of duſt alone remains. : Pope. 
4 To bring back ; to reſtore. A latiniſm. Spenfer. 


IN TE. v. . To have reference; to have re- 


Al <P or privative words relate to. poſitive ideas, and ſignify 
their abſence, 85 2225 Locke. 


Ai other courts demanded the execution of perſons dead in law, 
this gave the laſt orders relating to thoſe dead in reaſon. Tatler. 
Muri. u. J. [from relate.] Teller; narrator; 
biſtorian, | | ks 
We ſhall rather perform good offices unto truth, than any diſſer- 
| Keunto their relaters, Brown's Pulgar Errours. 
Her huſband the relater ſhe preferr'd 
before the angel. | Milton's Paradiſe Lt. 
Ide beſt Engliſh hiſtorian, when his ſtyle grows antiquated, will 
nah conſidered as a tedious relater of facts. _ Swift, 
lu Trion. n. J [re/ation, French; from relate.] 
| Manner of belonging to any perſon or thing. 
Vnder this ſtone lies virtue, youth, TOR 
Vnblemiſh'd probity and truth; 
Juſt unto all relations known, | 
A worthy patriot, pious ſon. Muller. 
far as ſervice imports duty and ſubjection, all created beings 
han the necellary relation of ſervants to God. South, 
Our neceflary relations to a family, oblige all to uſe their reaſon - 
powers upon a thouſand occaſions» Watts, 
Our interceſſion is made an exerciſe of love and care for thoſe 
Mingt whom our lot is fallen, or who belong to us in a nearer 
nude: it then becomes the greateſt benefit to ourſelves, and pro- 
Ws its beſt effects in our own hearts. Law. 
r geſped; reference regard. 
[hoc been importuned to make ſome obſervations on this art, 
ation to its agreement with poetry. Rrydeps 
«ation conſiſts in the conſideration and comparing one . 
+ Connexion between one thing and another. 
Of the eternal relations and ſitneſſes of things we know nothing; 
that we know of truth and falſehood is, that our conſtitution 
nes us in ſome caſes to believe, in others to diſbelieve, 


to, 5 NR 
© + Lindred ; alliance of kin. OT: 
Relations dear, and all the charities 
Of father, ſou and brother firſt were known. Milton. 
Be kindred and relation laid aſide, | 
af And honour's cauſe by laws of honour try d. "Dryden; 


we not to pity and - ſupply the poor, though they have no 


44 "yang id us? No relation ? that cannot be : the goſpel ſtiles them 
1 ws b:ethren ; nay, they have a nearer relation to us, our fellow- 
jo 10 7; and both theſe from their relation to our Saviour him- 

, who calls them his brethren. Spratt. 


\*Ton related 
thyoman, 
Ache. couſin, of a good family and ſmall fortune, paſſed months 
| her relations. Swift. 
Pendants, friends, relations. a 
e 0 by woe, forget the tender tie. Thomſon. 
3 tale; account; narration z; recital of 


Bun biftorical elation, we uſe terms that are moſt proper, 
— aher of „jut fable, Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 


by birth or marriage 3 kinſman ; 


muſt pleaſe more than the writer of 
| ar, n. oy Dennis's Letters. 
VE adj. ¶relativus, Latin; relatif,, French. ] 


are a reiteration or reinforcement of an application, | 


Ike oftner he hath relapſed; the more ſignifications he ought to | 


| Milton. | 
the relapſes of thoſe, who, under | 
the preſent ſmarty or the near apprehenſion of the divine diſpleaſure, | 
Rogers. | 


Spenſer. | 
1 8 To RELAX, V. as, [relaxo, Latin. ] 
1. To ſlacken; to make leſs tenſe, | 


REL 


* 0 

1. Having relation; reſpecting. 5 | 
Not only fimple ideas and ſubſtances, but modes, are poſitive 
beings; though the parts of which they conliſt, are very often rela- 
tive one to another. , Locke. 
2. Conſidered not abſolutely, but as belonging to, or 
reſpecting ſomething elle. 
Though capable it be not of inherent holineſs, yet it is often * 
relative. NM Holyday. 
The eccleſiaſtical, as well as the civil governour, has cauſe to 
purſue. the ſame methods of confirming himſelf; the grounds of 
government being founded upon the ſame bottom of nature in both, 
though the circumſtances and relative conſiderations of the perſons 
may differ. * South. 


Every thing ſuſtains both an abſolute and a relative capacity: 


tion to the whole. | | 
. 'Wholeſome and unwholeſome are relative, not real qualities. 


3. ren ; poſitives cloſe in connection. Not in uſe. 


ave grounds 
More relative than this. Shakeſpeare's Macheth, 


RECLATIVvE. 2. % 
1. Relation; kinſman. 
"Tis an evil dutifulneſs in friends and relatives, to ſuffer one to 
periſh without reproof. Taylor. 
Confining our care either to ourſelves and relatives. Fell, 
2, Pronoun anſwering to an antecedent. 


relative with the antecedent. Aſcham's Schoolmaſter, 
3. Somewhat reſpecting ſomething elſe, 
When the mind fo conſiders one thing, that it ſets it by another, 

and carries its view from one to the other, this is relation and re- 
ſpect; and the denominations given to poſitive things, intimating 
that reſpect, are relatives. Locke, 


ſomething elſe ; not abſolutely, 
All thoſe things, that ſeem ſo foul and diſagreeable in nature, 
are not really ſo in themſelves, but only relatively. More, 
Theſe being the greateſt good or the ade evil, either abſo- 


to be zealouſly affected for the one againſt the other. Spratr. 

Conſider the abſolute affections of any being as it is in itſelf, 
before you conſider it relatively, or ſurvey the various relations in 
which it ſtands to other beings. 


having relation. 


The finews, when the ſouthern wind bloweth, are more relax. 
| Bacon: Natural Hiſtery. 
Adam, amaz'd, 


Aſtonied ſtood, and black, while hoxrour chill | 
Ran through his veins, and all his joints re/ax'd. Milton 
2. To remit; to make leſs ſevere or rigorous, 

The ſtatute of mortmain was at ſeveral times relaxed by the 
legiſlature. Swift. 
3. To make leſs attentive or laborious, N 

Nor pra ſe relax, nor difficulty fright. Vunity of Wiſhes. 
4. 2 eaſe; to divert: as, converſation relaxes the ſtu- 
ent. 


5. To open; to looſe. 
It ſerv'd not to relax their ſerried files. Milton. 


To RELAX. v.n, To be mild; to be remiſs; to be 
not rigorous. "SE es 
fin ſome regards ſhe choſe 

To curb poor Paulo in too cloſe z 
In others ſhe relax d again, 

And govern'd with a looſer rein. Prior. 
RELAXA'T1ON. . J. relaxation, Fr. relaxatio, Lat.] 
1. Diminution of tenſion; the act of looſening. 

Cold ſweats are many times mortal; for that they come by a 
relaxation or forſaking of the ſpirits. Bacon. 

Many, who live healthy in a dry air, fall into all the diſeaſes 
that depend upon relaxation in a moiſt one. Arbutbnot. 
2. Ceſſation of reſtraint. 

The ſea''is not higher than the land, as ſome imagined the ſea 
ſtood upon Heap higher than the ſhore; and at the deluge a relax- 
ation being made, it overflowed the land. Burnet. 
3. Remiflion ; abatement of rigour. 

They childiſhly granted, by common conſent of their whole 
; ſenate, under their town ſeal, a relaxation to one Berteller, whom 

the elderſhip had excommunicated. Hocker, 

'The relaxation of the ſtatute of mortmain, is one of the reaſons 
which gives the biſhop terrible apprehenſions of popery coming by 
us. + wiſh. 
4. Remiſſion of attention or application, | 

As God has not ſo devoted our bodies to toil, but that he allows 
us ſome recreation: ſo doubtleſs he indulges the ſame relaxation to 


our minds. Government of the Tongue, 
There would be no buſineſs in ſolitude, nor proper relaxations in 
buſineſs, Addiſon's Freebolder. 


RELa'y. 2. /. [relais, French.) Horſes on the road 
to relieve others. 8 2 ' 
To RELEA“sE. v. a. [relaſcher, relaxer, French.] 

1. To ſet free from confinement or ſervitude. 


Why ſhould a reaſonable man put it into the power of fortune 

to make him miſerable, when his anceſtors have taken care to relcaſe 

him from her? 1 : Dryden. 
2. To ſet free from pain. 


To free from obligation, or penalty. | 
, I 0oo ſecure, 3 from death relcas'd ſome days. Milton. 
To quit; to let go. 
y — creditor that * ought unto bis neighbour ſhall releaſe | 
it. 3 Deuteronomy . 
He had been baſe, had he releas'd his right, 
For ſuch an empire none but kings ſhould fight. Dryden. 


Not in uſe. 


. lax; to ſlacken. 
. n of neceſſity certain profitable 


may not ſeem hard, if in caſes : 

—— ſometimes be releaſed, rather than all men always ſtrictiy 
bound to the general rigor thereof. Hooker. 

Retra'st: nf? [relaſehe, French: from the verb.] 

1. Diſmiſſion from WI ſervitude, or pain, 

2. Relaxation of a penalty. | 

N O fatal i which the lab'ring mind, 

Still preſs'd with weight of woe, ſtill hopes to find 

A ſhadow of delight, a dream of peace, 


From years of pain, one moment of yelcaſe. Prior. 
. Remiſſion of a claim. 
The king made a great feaſt, and made a releaſe to brag ag 
its. 9 o — 
2 would not have one penn) abated, of what had been 
granted by parliament; becauſe it might encourage other counties 


| the like releaſe or mitigation» - Bacon. 
. > x nog. a debt ſigned by the creditor. 


7 RELEGATE. v. 4. [releguer, French; relego, Lat.] 


1 


| 


an abſolute, as it is ſuch a thing, endued with ſuch a nature; and | 
a relative, as it is a part of the univerſe, and ſo ſtands in ſuch rela. | 
South, 


Arbutbnot on Aliments. | 


Learn the right joining of ſubſtantives with adjeQives, and the | 


Re'LaTiveLy. adv. [from relative.) As it reſpedts | 


lutely ſo in themſelves, or relatively ſo to us; it is therefore good | 


| | Wat. | 
Re"Lariveness. n./. [from relative.] The ſtate of | 


Pilate ſaid, whom will ye that I releaſe unto you? Matthew, 
You releas'd his courage, and ſet free | 
A valour fatal to the enemy. Dryden. | 


Rereck'rion, 5. ,. [religation, Fr. relegatio, Latin, 
wink, Judicial — : | „ 1 
ccording to the civil law, the extraordi puniſhment 
adultery wen gti Fre — at. on. * viſt 
To RELE'NT. v. n. [ralentir, French as 


1. To ſoften ; to grow leſs rigid or — | to give. 
In ſome houſts, ſweetmeats Ii e more than A thats 


1 


i bo ; B 
In that ſoft ſeaſon, when deſcending ſhow'rs TY 

Call forth the greens, and wake the riſing flow'rs 3 

When opening buds ſalute the welcome day, 

And earth relenting. feels the genial ray. Popes 
2. To melt; to grow moiſt. ' 
Crows ſeem to call upon rain, which is but the comfort they 
ſeem to receive in the re/enting of the airs Bacon 


Salt of tartar, brought to fuſion, and placed in a cellar, will, 
in a few minutes, begin to relent, and have its ſurface ſoftened 


the imbibed moiſture of the air, wherein, if it be left | 
totally be diſſolved. 7 a+ 


All nature mourns, the ſkies relent in ſhow'rs, NEO 
Huſh'd are the birds, and clos'd the drooping flow'ry ; 
If Delia ſmile, the flow'rs begin to ſpring, 
The ſkies nn, and the birds to ſing. Poe. 
3. To grow leſs intenſe. 


I have marked in you a relenting truly, and a ſacking of the main 
career, you had ſo notably begun, and almoſt performed. Sidney. 

The workmen let glaſs tool by degrees in ſuch relentings of fire, 
as they call their nealing heats, left it ſhould ſhiver in pieces by a 
violent ſucceeding of air. Digby on Bodiet. 


4+ To ſoften in temper to grow tender; to feel come 
paſſion, | | . 
1 . _ you behold 
ly tears, and not once relent Sha 4 
I' not be made a ſoft and due ey * 
To ſhake the head, relexr, and figh, and yield | 
To chriſtian interceſſors, Shakeſpeare's Merch. of Venice. 


| Undoubredly he will rent, and turn 
| From his diſpleaſure, Milton, 


He ſung, and hell conſented 
To hear the poet's pray'r ; 

Stern Proſerpine relented, 
And gave him back the fair, 
T7 RRLINT. v. a. 5 
1. To 2 ; Ao remit. . 

Apace he ſhot, and yet he fled apact 
And oftentimes he 4 relent his N 

| That him his foe more. fiercely ſhould purſue, 
2. To ſoften ; to mollify. Obſolete. 
HE! Air hated earth, and water harted fire, 
Till love relented their rebellious ire, Spenſer. 
RELNNWTIESSs. adj. [from relent. | 


1. Unpitying; unmoved by kindneſs or tenderneſs. 

For this th' avenging pow'r employs his darts ; 
Thus will perfiſty re/ent/e/s In his ire, | 
Till the fair ſlave be render'd to her fire. 


Popes . 


0 


Spenser. 


8 Dryden. 
Why ſhould the weeping hero now + 
Relentleſs to their wiſhes prove ? ' Prior, 
2. In Milton, it _ s ſignifies unremitted ; intenſely 
fixed upon di — objects. N 
Only in deſtroying, I find eaſt : ; 


To my relentleſs thoughts. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
RE'LEV ANT. adj. [ French. ] Relieving. 577. 
5 1. . [relevatto, Latin.) A raiſing or 

ifting up. + 
RxLIAN ck. #. J. [from rely.] Truſt ; dependance 

confidence repoſe of mind: with on before the ob- 
je of truſt, | 5 


His days and times are paſt, 
And my reliance on his fracted dates | 
Has ſmit my credit. Shakeſpeare's Timon. 


That pellucid gelatinous ſubſtance, which he pitches upon with 

ſo great reliance and poſitiveneſs, is chiefly of animal conſtitution. 
| Woodward, 
He ſecured and enereaſed his proſperity, by an humble behaviour 
towards God, and a dutiful reliance on his providence. Atterbury. 
They afforded a ſufficient conviction of this truth, and a firm 
reliance on the promiſes contained in it. Regeri. 
Reſignation in death, and reliance on the divine mercies, give 
comfort to the friends of the dying. Clariſſa. 
Misfortunes often reduce us to a better reliance, than that we 

have been accuſtomed to fix upon. 


Clariſſa. 

RELICK. . / [religuie, Latin; religue, French. 
1. That which remains; that which is left after the loſs 
or decay of the reſt. It is generally uſed in the plural. 
Up dreary dame of darkneſs queen, 
Go gather up the religues of thy race, 


2. It is often. taken for the body deſerted by the ſoul, 
What needs my Shakeſpeare for his honour'd bones, 
The labour of an age in piled ſtones : | | 
Or that his hallow'd re/igues ſhould be hid 
Under a ſtar-ypointed pyramid ? 


In peace, ye ſhades of our great grandſires, reſt ; 
Eternal ſpring, and riſing flow'rs adorn 


The yelicks of each venerable urn. Dryden. 
Shall our reich ſecond birth receive ? 
Sleep we to wake, and only die to live? Prier. 


Thy relicks, Rowe, to this fair ſhrine we truſt, 
And ſacred place by Dryden's awful duſt ; 
Beneath a rude and nameleſs ſtone he lies, 
| To which thy tomb ſhall guide enqulring eyes. Popes 

3. That which is kept in memory of another, with a 
kind of religious veneration. | 
Cowls flutter'd into rags, then reliques leaves 
The ſport of winds. Ailton. 
This church is very rich in relicks; among the reſt, ew ſhow a 
fragment of Thomas à Becket, as indeed there are very few tren - 
ſurles of relicks in Italy, that have not a tooth or a bone of this ſaint, 
| Addiſon on Italy. 
Rx'LiCKLY. adv. [from relick.) In the manner of 
relicks. A word not uſed, nor elegantly formed, 
Thrifty wench ſcrapes kitchen tuft, | 
And barreling the droppings and the ſnuff 
Of waſting candles, which in thirty year 
Relickly kept, perhaps buys wedding cheers Daune. 
E'LICT. 2. /. [relide, old French; relicta, 2 
A widow ; a wife deſolate by the death of her huſ⸗ 
band, 

If the fathers and huſbands were of the houſhold of faith, then 
certainly their re/iz and children cannot be ſtrangers in this houſe. 
hold 


R 


a ö Spratt's Sermonts 
Chaſte reli& / 
Honour'd on earth, and worthy of the love . 
Of ſuch a ſpouſe as now reſides above, Garth. 


To baniſh ; to exile. 


6 1 


e 1. J. [relidf, French. ] 


90. 


Or elſe go them avenge. FEY Spenſer. 
Shall we go ſee the relicks of this town? | Shakeſpeare. 
The fragments, ſcraps, the bits, and greaſy religues 

Of her o'ereaten faith are bound to Diomede. 450 5 
Nor death itſelf can wholly waſh their ſtains, 

But long contracted filth ev'n in the ſoul remains; 

The relicks of inveterate vice they wear, 
And ſpots of fin. Dryden's eit. 


1. Alleviation 


— ” gf EO” arcs 


Retiiven, . // 


+ | Re 
1. Alleviation of calamity i mitigation of pain or ſor- 


Thoughts in my unqulet breaſt are riſen, 
Tending to ſome 7000 of our extremes. 
2, That which frees from pain or ſorrow. | a 
He found his deſigned preſent would be a reliefs and then 


Milton. 


thought it an Impertinence to conſider what It could be called beſides» 
uf F. ell. 

go ſhould we make our death a glad relief ; 
From future ſhame. , Dr 2 Knight's Tale. 


Nor dar'd I to preſume, pig lp " 7 grief, 
My flight ſhould urge you to this dire relief 3 ? 
drew, ſtay your ſteps, t Dryden's Æ eis. 
3: Diſmiſſion of a ſentinel from his poſt. 
ven this relief, much thanks z "tis bitter cold, 
And 1 am ſick at heart. 
4. [ Relevium, la Was Legal remedy of wrongs. 
6, The prominence of a figure in ſtone or metal; the 
ſeeming prominence of a picture. 

The figures of Many ancient coins riſe up in a much more beau- 
tiful reh, than thoſe on the modern; the face ſinking by degrees 
jn the leveral declenſions of the empire, till about Conſtantine s 
time, it lies almoſt even with the ſurface of _ Addiſon. 

Not with ſuch majeity, ſuch bold reliefs 
The forms auguſt of kings, or — chief, 
Leer ſwell'd on marble, as in verſe have thin d, 
In poliſh'd verſe, the manners, and the mind. . Pope. 
6. The expoſure of any thing, by the proximity 0 
ſomething different. ve 
Rutikvants, adj. [from rellews. | Capable of relief. 
Neither can they, as to reparation, hold plea of things, wherein 
the party Is yeliewable by common law. _ | Hale, 
To RELIE'VE, v. 4. [relevo, Latin; relever, Fr.] 
1. To eaſe pain or ſorrow. 
2. To ſuccour by aſliſtance, 
From thy growing ſtore, 
Now lend aſſiſtance, and relieve the poor; 
| A pittance of thy land will ſet him tree. Dryden. 
3. To ſet a ſentinel at reſt, by placing another on his 
olt, | 
f Honeſt ſoldier, who hath relieved you ? 
Bernardo has my place, give you good night. Shakeſpeare. 
T Relieve the centuries that have watch'd all night, Dryden. 
4+ 0 right by law. 5 5 
5. To recommend by the interpoſition of ſomething 


diſſimilar. 
An the great lamp of day, 
Through dift"rant regions does his courſe purſue, 
And leaves ohe world but to revive a new, : 
While, by a pleaſing change, the 2 of night 


Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


Relivves his luſtre with a milder light, A 


Since the inculcating precept upon precept will prove tirelome, 
the poet muſt not ene hi 858 with too much buſineſs; but 
ſometimes ve the ſubjett with a moral reflection. Addiſon. 

6. To ſupport ; to aflilt ; to recommend to attention. 

Parallels or like relations, alternately relieve each other; when 

neither will paſs aſunder, yet are they plauſible together, Brown. 

from relieve,] One that relieves. 
He le the protector of his weakneſs, and the rellewer of his wants, 
Rogers's Sermons. 


RELIE'VO, n. /. Italian,] The prominence of a 


figure or piQure, | 
A convex mirtour makes the objects in the middle come out from 
the ſuperficies t the painter muſt do lo in reſpeCt of the lights and 
ſhadows of his figures, to give them more reliewo and more ſtrength, 
| Dryden's Dufrejnoy. 
ToRuin ant, b. a. I and /ight,) To light anew. 
His pow'r can heal me, and yelight my eye. Pepe. 
REI. TOGION. u. /. 1 French; religio, Latin.] 
1. Virtue, as founded upon reverence of God, and ex- 
peQation of future rewards and puniſhments. 
He that is void of fear, may ſoon be juſt, 


And no »«ligion binds mon to be traitors. Ben Jonſon. 
One (pake much of right and wrong 

Of juſtice, of regten, truth, and peace 

And julyment from above. Milton. 


By »eligion, 1 mean that general habit of reverence towards the 
divine nature, whereby we ace enabled and inclined to worſhip and 


ſerve God after ſuch a manner as we conceive moſt agrecable to his. 


will, fo as to procure his favour and bleſſing. Wilkins. 

If we conſider it as direQted againſt God, it Is a breach of re/igion 3 

If as to men, It Is an offence againit morality, South. 
By her inform'd, we beſt »o/;pien learn, 

Its glorious obſect by her aid ditcern, Blackmore, 


Religion or virtue, in a large ſenſe, includes duty to God and our 
neighbour z but in a proper ſenſe, virtue lignitics duty towards men, 
and religion duty to God. Watts. 

I never once in my life conſidered, whether I was living as the 


laws of religion direct, or whether my way of life was ſuch, as would | 


brachte me the merey of God at this hour. Law. 
2. 4 ſyllem of divine faith and worſhip, as oppoſite to 
others. 
The Image of a brute, adorn'd 
With gay religions, full of pomp and gold. Ailton. 
The chrkälan religion, r my underſtood, is the deepeſt and 
cholcoit piece of philoſophy that is, More. 

The duttrine of the golpel propoſes to men ſuch glorious rewards 
and tuch terrible puniſhments as no regten ever did, and gives us 
tar greater allurance of their reality and certainty than ever the 
world hads Tillotſon, 

R«11Gioniat. „ / [from religion. ] A bigot to any 
religious perſuaſion, 

he lawtulnols of taking oaths may be revealed to the quakers, 
who then will Rand upon as good a foot for preferment as any other 
tulvect wider ſuch a motly adminiftration, what pullings and 
hawlings, what + ee and plate there will be in cach regte to 
advance his own tiibe, and depreſs the others. Swift, 

RRLI GIOUS. a4, [religienx, French; religie/us, Lat.] 
1. Pious 4 diſpoſed to the duties of religion. 

It hes matter of found conſequence, that all duties are by fo 
much the better er by how much the men are more re/j- 
4% from whole habilities the fame proceed, Hooker, 

When hvly and devout religinns chriſtians 
Are at thelt lian. 'tis hard do draw them from thence; 
do ({\veet Is sealous contemplation ! Shakeſpeare. 
"Their lives 
Rege titled them the ſons off God, AfNtew. 
2. Teaching religion, | 
He God dagh late and early pray, 
More of his grace than gifts to lend ; 
Ans entertains the harmleſs day 
With a Wi book or friend. ten. 
4+ Among the Romaniſts, bound by the vows of po- 
yerty, chaftity, and obedience, 

Certeln fryars and reitet men were moved with ſome seal, to 
draw the to the ehriftian faith, Mee. 

France Rat va numbers of eccleBafticks, focular and religious, 

Addiſon's State of the War, 

What the proteſtante would call a fanatick, le in the Roman 

church a et of weh an order; as an Engliſh merchant in 


den, after ſome gw difkppeintments in the world, reſolved to 
wen capo hin. 5 


4 


REL 


4. Exact 3 ſtrict. ; ? 
Go W obſervance of holy duties. 
er family has the ſame regulation as a religious houſe, and all 
its orders tend to the ſupport of a conſtant regular devotion. Law. 
ReLt1i'G10USLY. adv. [from religious. ] 8 
1. Piouſly; with obedience to the dictates of religion. 
For, who will have his work bis wiſhed end to win, 
Let him with hearty pray'r religiouſly begin. Drayton. 


2. According to the rites of religion. 


Theſe are their brethren, whom you Coths behold 

' Alive and dead, and for their brethren lain 

Religiouſly they aſk a ſacrifice, Shakeſpeare's Titus Andronicus. 
3. Reverently ; with veneration. ” f 

Doſt thou in all thy addreſſes to him, come into his preſence with 

reverence, kneeling and religlouſly bowing thyſelf before him? 

| : \ Dufppa's Rules to Devotion. 
4. e with ſtrict obſervance. 

The privileges, juſtly due to the members of the two houſes and 
their attendants, are religiouſly to be maintained. ac 
R&t1'G10UsNEss, . / [from religious. ] The quality 
or ſtate of _ eligious, 

To RELUNQUISH. v. a. [relinguo, Latin.] 


1. To forſake; to abandon ; to leave; to deſert. 

The habitation there was utterly relinguiſheds Abbot. 

The Engliſh colonies grew poor and weak, though the Engliſh 
lords grew rich and mighty ; for they placed Iriſh tenants upon the 
lands relinguiſhed by the Engliſh. Davies. 

2. To quit; to releaſe ; to give up. 

The ground of God's ſole property in any thing le, the return of 
it made by man to God; by which act he relinquiſhes and delivers 
back to God all his right to the uſe of that thing, which before had 
been freely gratited him by God, Suuth's Sermon. 

3. To forbear ; to depart from. 

In caſe it may be proved, that amongſt the number of rites and 
orders common unto both, there are particulars, the uſe whereof is 
utterly unlawful, in regard of ſome ſpecial bad and noiſome quality; 
there is no doubt but we ought to relinquiſh ſuch rites and orders, 
what freedom ſoever we have to retiln the other ill. Hooker. 

REii'NQUISHMENT, 2. J [from relinquiſh.) The ac 
of forlaking. 

Government or ceremonies, or whatſoever it be, which is popiſh, 
away with it 1 this is the thing they require in us, the utter relin- 
guifoment of all things popith. Hooker. 

I'he natural tenderneſs of conſcience, which muſt firft create in 
the ſyul a ſenſe of ſin, and from thence produce a ſorrow for it, and 
at length cauſe a relingν)M ment of it, is took away by a cuſtomary 
repeated courſe of ſinning. South, 

RE LISH. . / [ſrom relecher, French, to lick again. 
Minſheav, Skinner, 


commonly uſed of a pleaſing taſte, 


liar reliſbes or taſtes, which experienced palates can eaſily diſcern. 
Boyle on Colours. 


ſaltpetre, which betrays upon the tongue no 


Sweet, bitter, ſour, harſh, and alt are all the epithets we have 
to denominate that numberleſs variety of reliſbes to be found diſtinet 
in the different parts of the ſame plant. | Locke. 

2. Taſte ; ſmall quantiy juſt perceptible, 
The king-becoming graces ; 
As juſtice, verity, temp'rance, ſtableneſs, 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude; 
| | have no eib of them. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
3. Liking ; delight in any thing. 
We have ſuch a re/ifþ for faction, as to have loſt that of wit. 
| Addiſ.n's Freebolder. 

Good men after death are diſtributed among theſe ſeveral iſlands 
with pleaſures of different kinds, ſuitable to the /e and perfec- 
tions of thoſe ſettled in them. Addiſon's Spectator. 

4+ Senſe ; power of perceiving excellence; taſte, Addi- 
Jon uſes it both with of and for before the thing. 
A man, who has any reli for fine writing, diſcovers new beau- 
tles, or recelves ſtronger impreſſions trom the maſterly ſtrokes of a 
great author every time he peruſes him. Addiſon, 


ſuch reflections, as improve the mind, and make the heart better. 
| Addiſon's Spettator, 
The pleaſure of the proprietor, to whom things become tamiliar, 
depends, in a great meaſure, upon the re/;/þ of the ſpectator. Saad. 
5. Delight given by any thing ; the power by which 
pleaſure is given, | 
ExpeQation whirls me round z 
Th' imaginary cih is ſo ſweet, 
That it enchants my ſenſe. Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Creſſida. 


When liberty is gone, 
Life grows inſipid, and has loſt its re/iſþ, Addiſon's Cato. 


6. Caſt; manner, 
It preſerves ſome reliſh of old writing. Pope, 
To RELISH. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To give a taſte to any thing. 

On ſmoaking lard they dine; 


A ſav'ry bit that ſerv'd to rel/iſþ wine. Dryden. 
2. To taſte; to have a liking, 
I love the people; 
Though it do well, I do not reli well 
Their loud applauſe. ' Sbaleſpeare. 


How will diflenting brethren reli it ? 
What will malignants ſay ? Hudibras. 
Men of nice palates would not relifÞ Ariſtotle, as dreſt up by the 
ſehoolmen. | Baker's Reflection on Learning. 
He knows how to prize his advantages, and re/j the honours 
which he enjoys. Altterbury. 
You are to nouriſh your ſpirit with pious readings, and holy 
meditations, with watchings, faſtings, and prayers, that you may 
taſte, and veliſb, and defire that eternal Rate, which is to begin 
when this life ends. 
To Rx Lisu. v. . 
1. To have a pleaſing taſte. 
The Ivory feet of tables were carved into the ſhape of Kong, with- 


3. To have a flavour, 


RK'li$HABLE, adj, [from reliſh.) Guſtable;z havin 
a taſte, 


anew. Not uſed. 


The thing on earth, which is of moſt avail, 
Any virtue's branch and beauty t bed, 


Roliven not for any good. 


Bacon. | 


1. Taſte; the effect of any thing on the palate : it is 


Under ſharp, ſweet, and ſour, are abundance of immediate pecu- 


Theſe two bodies, whoſe vapours are ſo 3 ſpring from 
eat nor corroliveneſs, 
but coldneſs mixed with a ſomewhat languid reli/þ retaining to | To RELU MINE, v. a. 


uppoſe their reli/hex as different there as here, yet the To REI. V. v. u. [re and He.] To lean upon With 


bitterneſs, Boyle. | 
Much pleaſure we have loſt, while we abſtain'd 
From this delightful fruit, nor known till now 
True by th taſting. Milton. 
Could we 
manna in heaven ſuits every palate, Locke. 


Some hidden ſeeds of goodneſs and knowledge give him a 2 of 


out which, their greateſt danties would not »elifþ to their palatos. 
Hakewill on Providence. 


2, To give pleaſure. Thou oft ſhale wiſh thyſelf at Geh bout, 10 
Had I been the finder · out of this ſecret, it would not have * But never ſhalt ſee Oath. in Un 
among my other diſcredits, Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale, If thence he ſcape, what remains h Mil 


A theory, which how much ſoever it reliſh of wit and inven- 
„ hath 20 ſoundatlon in nature. me Wieodward. 


To Rni.t'vn, v. v. (re and live] To revive; to live] 1. Relick z that which is left. Generally fed in t 


Speyſer, | i N ' 24 Ti 


REM 


To ReLo've: v. a. [re and love, 
Not uſed. J To low in "eturg; 
55 own for him 4 familiar and level 
much mare to expect to be reloved by him, were as 
reſumption man could be guilty of, did not the leaſt 
— make it a duty. : bot his own nin 


ReLvu'cenT. adj. [relucens, Lat.] Shins Bol 
rent; gare 2 lining; trauſpa- 
In brighter mazes, the relucent ſtream 
Plays 0'er the mead, _ Thom L 
To Retv'cr.w. n. [reludor, Lat.] To ſtru Sy Sumner, 
We, with ſtudied mixtures, force our rela&inp 3 Isle again 
all the ſpells of epicuriſm, conjure them up, th Na! with 
again. . ay them 
REetu'cTANCE. : 1. J. [reludor, Latin,] Ve 


ReLvucTaANCY. willi 


neis; repugnance 3 ſuruggle in ng. 


poſition : with zo or againff, Op. 
A little more weight, added to the lower of the m. 
to ſurmount their reluctancy to ſeparation, notwi marbles, iy able 


poled danger of thereby introducing a vacuum. 
5 in It ſavoury J. 
eluctance againſt God, and his juſt 
Laid on Ae on yors "_ 
Bear witneſs, heav'n, with what vel . 
Her helpleſs Innotence I doom to die. _ 

ZErieas, when forced in his own defence to kill Lauft 14. 
ſhows compaſſionate, and tempering the ſeverity of hi — Poet 
reluctance to the action; he has pity on his beauty and hi $ with a 
and is loth to deſtroy ſuch a maſter-piece of natures, *; 
Ho few 228 my the 5 acquiring ſuch an habiy, 90 
conquering all the reluFancies and difficulti l 
towards virtue? ann 5 

Many hard ſtages of diſcipline muſt h abus). 
can ſubdue the reluctances of Fi 8 through, before he 

Wow great reluftancy man is perſuaded to ak EY ** 
nece . | . : R „ 6 
RELUCTANT. adj. [relufans, Lat.] Unwillin you 

ing with repugnance. 87 ad 

Reluctant; but in vain! a greater pow 'r 

Now rul'd him. Milton's Par 4% Ly 

Some refuge in the muſe's art'I found z . 

Reluctant now I touch'd the trembling ſtring, 

? Bereft of him who taught me how to ſing. 1 

Te RRTLV TAT E. v. n. [reludor, Latin,] To Warp 

to ſtruggle againſt, 5 
In violation of God's patrimony, the firſt f. 1 

with ſome horrour, and men devi « colours to e 0 

ing conſciences; but when they have once made the brea h * 
N ſoon retires. a | Da of 8 

ELUCTA'TION, 2. /. [relufor, Lat.] Re 7 

reſiſtance. ] 35 pane, 

The king prevailed with the prince, though not without ſome 


reluftation. Bacen 

Adam's ſin, or the curſe upon it, did not * Fro 115 
rule, but left the creatures to a rebellion or reluGation, e 
To RELU'ME. v. 4. To light anew; to rekindle 
Relume her ancient light, nor kindle new, Pepe 
To light anew, 
Once put out thy light; | 

I know not where is that Promethean heat, 
That can thy light relumine. Shakeſpeare's Ot bell 


confidence ; to put truſt in; to reſt upon; io depend 
upon: with oz. 
Goin thy rative innocence! rely 
On what thou haſt of virtue; ſuminon all! 
For God tow'rds thee hath done his part, do thine. Miley, 
Egypt docs not on the clouds rely, 
But to the Nile owes more than to the ſky, Nalin. 
Thus Solon to Piſiſtratus reply d, ü 
Demanded, en what ſuccour he rely d, 
When with ſo few he boldly did engage ? 
He ſaid, he took his courage from his age. Derbun 


Though reaſon is not to be ee ee as univerſally fufficient to 
** 


direct us what to do; yet it is gen be relied upon and obeyed, 
where it tells us what we are not to do. Sth, 
Fear relies upon a natural love of ourſelves, and is complicated 
with a neceſſary deſire of our own preſervation. lla on. 
Such variety of arguments only diſtract the underſtanding that 
relies on them. | Lock. 
The pope was become à party in the cauſe, and could not be 
relied upon for a deciſion. ; Atterbun. 
Do we find ſo much religion in the age, as to rely on the general 
practice for the meaſures of our duty? Rogerts 


No prince can ever rely on the fidelity of that man, who is 4 
rebel to his Creator, Regert 


To REMAIN. v. . [remaneo, Latin.] 

1. To be left out of a greater quantity or number, 
That that remains, ſhall be buried in death. Job, xxvil. 15+ 
Bake that which ye will bake to-day z and that which remained 

over, lay up until the morning, Exodus, xvi. 23. 

Ks In continue; to endure; to be left in a particular 

te. 


| He for the time remain'd ſtupidly good. Milton 
3. To be left after any event. 

Childleſs thou art, childleſs remain” Mun. 

In the families of the world, there reins not to one above at- 


other the leaſt pretence to inheritance. Lale 
4. Not to be loſt. 

Now ſomewhat ſing, whoſe endleſs ſouvenanee 

Among the ſhepherds may fur aye remain. Hao 

I was increafed more than all that were before me, alſo my vile 

remained with me. Fach . 9. 

If what you have heard, ſhall remain in you, ye ſhall continu 

in the Son. 1 Jos ts 24+ 

5. To be left as not compriſed, — ©, 

That a father may have fome power over his children, cu 

granted; but that an elder brother has ſo over bis brethren, _ 

do be proved. 0 i Lit 

6. To continue in a place. 


To Remar'n, v. 4. To await; to be left to. 
Such end had the kid; for he would weaned be 
Of craft, coloured with ſimplicity ; ; 
And ſuck end, pardie, does all them remain | 
That of ſuch falſers friendip ſhall be fain, Das 
| With oaken ſta ; 
I'll raiſe ſuch outcries on thy clatter'd iron, 
Which long ſhall not withhold me from thy heady 
That in a little time, while breath remains thee, 


Than unknown dangers ? 

The eaſier conqueſt now | 
Remains thee, aided by this hoſt of friends, 
Back on thy foes more glorious to returu · 


Rxmar's. 2. /. [from the verb.] 


lural, res 
I grieve with the old, for ſo many additional incone 
more than their ſmall ronain of life ſeemed defined to W997, 


I of Pi, 


* 


1 


R E M² 


left by the ſoul: 25 
2. The Lang Bev a diſmember d his 5 60170 
had torn him» a 
0 old thou ſing what heroes Windſor bore, 
ae old warriors, Whoſe ador'd remains, 
— vaults, her hallow'd earth contains [ 
os \ habitation. Not in uſe. 
4 A A moſt miraculous work inthis good king, 
Which often fince my here remain in England, 
ſeen him do. „ Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
1 * okR. adj, [from remain.] Remaining ; re- 
1 ' | 


fuſe both His brain 
Js 3 dry a8 the remainder biſket 
Aſter a voyage» 


in, 


Pope. 


| Shakeſpeare's At you like it 
We turn not back the filks upon the merchant, 

When we have ſpoil'd them ; nor the remainder viands 

We do not throw in unreſpective place, ay) ; 

Becauſe we now are full. Shakeſpeare's Truilus and Creſſida. 


N DER. 7. / a : 

What is left; remnant z relicks, 
The gods protect you, 

And bleſs the good remainders of the court [ Shakeſpeare. 
well employ the remainder of their lives to perform it to 
K * mean, * work of evangelical obedience. Hammond. 
pe? "Mobomet's creſcent by our feuds encreaſt, 

Blaſted the learn'd remainders of the Eaſt, N 

14 bare ingralitude have made any one fo diabolical, had not 

— came in as a ſecond to its aſſiſtance, and clcared the villain's 


Ri 
. 


inders of humanity ? South. 

bei of 10e to reſtraints which God hath put upon human na- 

| —_ and feirz ſhame is the weaker, and hath place only 

m ſe in whom there are ſome remainders of virtue, Tillotſon. 
105 What madneſs moves you, matrons, to deſtroy 

The laſt remainders of unhappy Troy ? Dryden. 


If he, to whom ten talents were committed, has ſquandered away 
he is concerned to make adouble improvement of the remainder. 
bi ; Rogers. 
If theſe decoctions be repeated till the water comes off clear, the 
pmainder yields no ſalt. ; Arbutbnot. 
Of fix millions raiſed every year for the ſervice of the publick, 
ercepted through the ſeveral ſubordinations of artful 
before the remainder is applied to the proper uſe. 
Sewift 


4, The body when the ſoul is departed ; remains. 
Shew us 


one third is int 
men in ofhce, 


The poor remainder of Andronicus. i 
4 {ln law.] The laſt chance of inheritance, 


A fine is levied-to grant a reverſion or remainder, expectant upon 
4 leaſe that yieldeth no rent. Baton. 


„Rau K E. v. a. [re and make.] To make anew, | 


| That, which ſhe owns above her, muſt perfectly remake us after 
Nh of our maker, Glanville's Apology. 
% Rema'nD. v.a. [re and mando, Latin.) To fend 
hack; to call back. ; 


Denban. | 


Shakeſpeare, 
q 


The better ſort quitted their freeholds and fled into England, 


and never returned, though many laws were made to remand them 
bock. in Davies on Ireland. 

Philoxenus, for deſpiſing fome dull poetry of Dionyſius, was 
tondemned to dig in the quarries z from whence being remanded, at 
his return Dionyſius produced ſome other of his verſes, which as 
(on as Philoxenus had read, he made no reply, but, calling to the 
waiters, faid, carry me again to the quarries. Covern. of the Tongue. 


uE T. A. J. [remanens, Latin; remanant, old 


French, It is now contracted to remnant. ] The part | 


ehen 7 i 
Her majeſty bought of his executrix the remanent of the laſt term 
of three years. Bacon. 
MMA'RK. 3. / [remargue, French.] Obſervation ; 
note; notice taken, a 
He- cannot diſtinguiſh difficult and noble ſpeculations from 
vifing and vulgar remarkss Collier on Pride. 
J. NuA “KK. v. a. [remarguer, French. ] 
1. To note; to obſerve. 
|t is eaſy to obſerve what has been remarked, that the names of 
ſimple ideas are the leaſt liable to miſtakes. ; ke. 
, To diltinguiſh ; to point out; to mark. Not in 
uſe, 
The pris'ner Samſon here I ſeek. 
His manacles remark him, there he ſits, 
Ria kKABLE, adj 
worthy of note, : 
So did Orpheus plainly teach, that the world had beginning in 


time, from the will of the moſt high God, whoſe remarkable words 
ue thus converted. Raleigh. 


"Tis remarkable, that they 
Talk moſt, who have the leaſt to ſay. Prior. 
What we obtain by converſation ſoon vaniſhes, unleſs we note 
what rcmarkables we have found. Watts. 
IMA'RKABLENESS. #. J. [from remarkable.) Ob- 
ſerveableneſs; worthineſs of obſervation. 
They fignify the remarkableneſs of this puniſhment of the Jews, 
u fignal revenge for the crucified Chriſt, ammend. 
un A'RKABLY, adv. [from remarkable.) Obſervably; 
in a manner worthy of obſervation, ; 
Chiefly aſſur'd 
Remarkably ſo late, of thy ſo true, 
So faithful love. Milton. 
. Such parts of theſe writings, as may be remarkably ſtupid, ſhould 
ome ſubjects of an occaſional criticiſms, Watts. 


MA'kxBR, 1. J. [remargueur, Fr.] Obſerver; one 
at remarks, ; | 
If the remarker would but once try to outſhine the author by 


wiiting a better book on the ſame ſubject, he would ſoon be con- 
vinced of his own inſufficiency. Watts, 


« [remarquable, Fr.] Obſervable; 


medy. 


tut bir r. adj. [from remedy.) Medicinal; 
ing a remedy. Not in uſe. 
All you, unpubliſh'd virtues of the earth, 

Spring with my tears; be aidant and remediate ; 

In the good man's diſtreſs. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
un t'D1LESS, adj. [from remedy.} Not admitting re- 
nedy; irreparable; cureleſs; incurable, 

Sad ZEſculapius 

Impriſon'd was in chains re medileſi. 


I 


Spenſer. 


war, grounded upon this general remedileſs neceſſity, may be 


letmed the general, the remedileſs, or the neceſſary wars Raleigh. | 
We, by rightful doom remedileſs, 
Were loſt in death, till he that dwelt nbove 
High.thron'd in ſecret bleſs, for us frail duſt 
Emptied his glory. | : Milton. 
Platter him it may, as thoſe are good at flattering, who are good 
nothing elſe ; but in the mean time, the poor man is left under 
Wremedileſs deluſion, | South. 
- DILESSNBSS, #./; [from remedileſi.] Incurable· 
e $. 
TMEDY, a, 6 [remedium, Latin; remede, French.) 
A medicine by which any illneſs is cured. 
The ditkereace 


Milton. | 


Mur labLE, adj. [from remedy.) Capable of re- 


af- | 


4 


I fell; how glorious once above thy ſpheres Milton. | Rxm1's3Nt88. #. J. [from remis. Careleſſneſs ; ne« 
| Remembrance is when the ſame idea recurs, without the operation gligence ; coldneſs; want of ardour; inattention. 
of the like object on the external ſenſory. | Locke. | Future evils, 

3. Honourable memory. Out of uſe. Or new, or by remiſſneſs new conceiv'd, 
Roſemary ages pre kee Are now to have no ey e Sbaleſpoare. 
Seeming and ſavour e winter long, No great offenders ſcape their 8; 
Grace 804 remembrance be unto you both. Shakeſpeare. Small bal from lenity and remiſſneſs comes, ' Denham. 
4. Tranſmiſſion of a fact from one to another, Jack, — remifſeſs 3 1 has * fo 6 
it ; means to eſcape. | | uthnot's 0 n Bu 
Among the e, th' immortal fact 1 The great concern of God for our ſalvation, is fo far from an 
Leſt the remembrance of his grief _ fall, - - A410 argument of remiſſneſt in us, that it ought to excite oy __ wah 
d in the conſtellations wrote his tale. iſon. | ; : ogers's Sermoni. 
5 . . | 3 | To REMIT. v. 4. [remitto, Latin. ] 
Thoſe proceedings and remembrancer are In the Tower, beginning 1. To relax; to make leſs intenſe, OY 
with the twentieth year of Edward I. ale. So willingly doth God remit his ire. Milton. 
6. Memorial. , | Our ſupreme foe may much remit 
But in remembrance of ſo brave a deed, | His anger; and perhaps thus fir remov'd, 
A tomb and funeral honours I decreed, Dryden. Not mind us not —— ſatisfy'd | | 
7. A token by which any one is kept in the memory, With what is puniſh'd. Milton. 
' 1 have remembrances of yours, + | | 2. To borgive a puniſhment. — | 
That I have longed to redeliver. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. th ſoppliant pray'rs their pow'rs appeaſe 3. 
rememb 's ſake. Sbal e. The ſoft Napzan race will ſoon repent 
2 e Bir the Jule's | won Their anger, and remit the puniſhment. Dryden. 
| 3. Notice of ſomething yan to Banquo The magi rate can often, where the publick good 23 not 
22 eee eye el. ue. Sbaleſp. | the execution of the laiv, remit the puniſhment of eriminal offences 
hne 7 a | by his own authority, but yet cannot remit the ſatizfaRtion due to 
g. Power of remembering. ES 1 3 
——̃ 2 . Alen. 3. [Remettre, French.) To pardon a fault. 2 

Ere my r man 37 ; At my lovely Tamora's intreats; 

REME"MBRANCER. 2 / [from Mme . I do remit theſe young men's heinous faults. Shakeſparres 
1. One that reminds; one that puts in mind. 


| 


between poiſons and remedies is eafily known by 


| 


REM | 

| theit effekte; and tommon reaſon ſoon diſtinguiſhes between virtue 

and vide, | e d - Swifts 
2. Cure of any uiltafineſs, | 


ere hope began to dawn ; 
he fix'd on this her utmoſt 


reſolv'd to try, 


remedy. Dryden. 
how ſhort my interval of woe ! 
| Our gtieſs how ſwift, our remedies how flow. | Prior. 
3. Thar which counteracts any evil; with 26, for, or 
againſt ; for is moſt uſed, 
What may be remedy or cure 
To evils, which gur own miſdeeds have wrought. Milton. 
Civil government is the proper remedy for the inconveniences of 
the ſtate of nature, oc le. 
Attempts have been made for ſome remedy againſt this evil. Swift. 
4. Reparation; means of re | 


airing any hurt. 
Things, without al 2 * 7 | 
Should be without regard. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
In the death of a man there is no remedy. Wiſdem, il. 1. 
ToRE'wevr. v. a, [remedier, French. ] 
1. To cure; to heal. 


Sorry we are, that any good and godly mind ſhould be 


with that which is done; but to remedy their grief, lieth 
much in us as in themſelves. 


2. To repair or remove miſchief, IP” 
To REME"MBER, v. 4. [remembrer, old French; re- 


membrare, Italian 4 


r. To bear in mind any thing; not to forget. 
Remember not againſt us former iniquities. Pſalm Ixix. 8. 
Remember thee 
Ay thou poor ghoſt, while memory holds a place 
In this diſtracted brain. Remember thee ! 
2. To recolle& ; to call to mind, 


grieved 
not fo 
Hooker. 


Shakeſpeare. 


began to be in the rierward. Sidney. 
We are ſaid to remember any thing, when the idea of it ariſes in 
the mind with a conſciouſneſs that we have had this idea before. 


82 Ns f 7 Watts on the Mind. 
3. To keep in mind; to have preſent to the attention. 
Remember what I warn thee, ſhun to taſte; 


And ſhun the bitter conſequence, Milton. 


young gentleman from vice by a total ignorance of it; unleſs 


you 
will all his life mew him up, 


Locke. 
4. To bear in mind, with intent of reward or puniſh- 
ment, 9855 
Cry unto God ; fot you ſhall be remembered of him. Bar. 
He brings them back, : 
Rememb'ring mercy and his covenant ſworn. Milten, 


5. To mention ; not to omit. 

A citation ought to be certain, in reſpect of the perſon cited ; 
for, if ſuch certainty be therein omitted, ſuch citation is invalid, 
as in many caſes hereafter to be remembered. lige. 

6. To 0 in mind; to force to recollect; to remind. 


His hand and leg commanding without threatning, and rather 
remembering than chaſtiſing. 


Sidney. 
oy, being altogether wanting, 
It doth remember me the more of ſorrow, Shakeſpeare. 
It grieves my heart to be remember d thus N 
By any one, of one ſo glorious. Chapman. 


Theſe petitions, and the anſwer of the common council of Lon- | 


don, were ample materials for a conference with the lords, who 
might be thereby remembered of their duty. Clarendon, 
1 would only remember them in love and prevention, with the doc- 
trine of the Jews, and the example of the Grecians. Holyday. 
7. To preſerve from being forgotten. 31 
WW, Let them have their wages duly paid, 
And ſomething over, to remember me. 


REMEMBERER, 2. / [from remember.) One who re- 
members. 


A brave maſter to ſervants, and a rememberer of the leaſt 


\ 


ſoils. 


REMEMBRANCE. 2. /; [remembrance, French. ] 
1. Retention in memory; memory. | 
Though Cloten then but young, time has not wore him 
From my remembrance. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
Had memory been loſt with innocence, | 
We had not known the ſentence nor th* offence z 
_ **Twas his chief puniſhment to keep in ſtore 


This ever grateful in remembrance bear 
To me thou ow'ſt, to me the vital air. P. 
2. Recollection; revival of any idea; reminiſcence. 

I hate thy beams, 
That bring to my remembrance from what ſtate 


ſly knave, the agent for his maſter, 
1 hs OS her, to hold 
The hand faſt to her lord. 
God is preſent in the conſciences of 
a remembrancer to call our actions to 
to judgment» | 
e Would I were in my grave; | | 
For, living here, you're but my curs'd remembrancer! 3 
1 once was happy» Otway's Venice Preſernd. 
2. An officer of the exchequer. 
All are digeſtad into books, and ſent to the 
exchequer, that he make proceſſes upon them. 
7 REMERCLE. . 4. [remercier, French. 


| Obſolete. 


Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
we ho is there 
z and a witneſs to bring 


Taylor . 


remembrancer of the 


acone 


J To thank. 


He having once ſeen and remembered me, even from the beginning 


This is to be remembered, that it is not poſſible now to keep a 


Shakeſpeare. | 


good 
office; for his flock he tranſplanted moſt of them into plentiful 
Motton. 


P ope's odyſſey. 


Off ring his ſervice and hit deareſt life | | 
For her defence, againſt that earle to fight; . 
| She him remercied, as the patron of her life, Spenſer i 
To REMIGRATE. ©. . [remigro, Latin.) To res 
move back again. | 
Some other ways he propoſes to diveſt ſome bodies of their bor- 
rowed ſhapes,” and make them remigrate to theit firſt — 


8 85 1 2 . elk. 
RemicRa'TION. 2. /; [from remigrait.] Removal 
back again, 

The Scots, tranſplanted hither, 
cuſtoms, which, by occafional remigrations, became diffuſed in 
Scotland, Hale. 

To Remi'nD. v. 4. [re and mind.] To put in mind; 
to force to remember. 3 | 
,,; When ago itſelf, which will not be defied, ſhall begin to arreſt; 


elze and remind us of our mortality by pains and dulneſs of ſenſes 5 
yet then the pleaſure of the mind ſhall be in its full vigour. Souths 


The brazen figure of the conſul, with the ring on his finger, 
reminded me of Juvenal's majoris pondera gemmez. , . Addiſon. 
REMINI'SCENCE, #. / [remini/cens, Latin.) \' Recol- 
lection; recovery of ideas, F 
I caſt about for all circumſtances that may revive my memory or 
reminiſcence. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
For the other part of memoty, called reminiſcence, which is the 
retrieving of a thing at preſent forgot, or but confuſedly temembered, 


by ſetting the mind to ranſacke every little cell of the brain; while 


it is thus buſied, how accidentally does the thing ſought for offer 
itſelf to the mind? 


South; 

REMINISCE'N TIAL, ad}. [from reminiſcence.] Relating | 
to reminiſcence. * 

Would truth diſpenſe, we could be content with Plato, that 


knowledge were but remembrance, that intellectual acquiſition wers 
but reminiſcential evocation. | Browns 


REm1'ss. adj remis, French; remifſus, Latin;] 
1. Not vigorous ; ſlack; 


The water deſerts the corpuſcles, unleſs it flow with 4 precipitate 
motiofi ; for then it hurries them out along with it, till its motion 
becomes more languid and remiſs. Mood ward. 

2. Not careful; ſlothful. 


Mad ire and wrathful fury makes me weep, 
That thus we die, while remiſs traitors ſleep. Sbaleſpeare. 
If when by God's grace we have conquered the firſt difficulties of 
religion, we grow careleſs and remiſs, and neglect our guard, God's 
ſpirit will not always ſtrive with us. | Tilletſons 


Your candour, in pardoning my errors, may make me more 
remiſs in correcting them. Dryden. 
3. Not intenſe. 
„ Theſe nervous, bold, thoſe languid and remiſs ; a 
Here cold ſalutes, but there a lover's kiſs. | Roſcommons 


Rem 33 adj, [from remit.] Admitting forgive- 
neis. 


Rrurssion. 2. /. [remiſton, French; remiſib, Latin. ] 
1. Abatement; relaxation; moderation. | 


Error, miſelaim, and forgetfulneſs do now and then become 
ſuitors for ſome remiſſion of extreme rigour. Bacon. 


2. Ceſſation of intenſeneſs. 
In September and October theſe diſeaſes do not abate and remit in 
proportion to the remiſſion of the ſun's heat. Weodward. 
This difference of intention and remiſſion of the mind in thinking, 
every one has experimented in himſelf, Lockes 
3. In phyſick, remiſſion is when a diſtemper abates, but 
does not go quite off before it returns again. 
4. Releaſe; abatement of right or claim. 


Not only ati expedition, but the remI/ion of 4 duty or tax, werd 
tranſmitted to poſterity after this manner. | 


Addi . 
Another ground of the biſhop's fears is the remiſſion of the firſt 
fruits and tenths, | Swifts 


5. Forgiveneſs; pardon. 


became acyuaitited with our 


My pennance is t6 call Lucetta back; | 

And aſk remiſſion 4 thy folly paſt, | Sbaleſpeare. 

. That plea ; 
With God or man will. gain thee no remiſſion. Milton. 


Many believe the article of remiſſion of ſins, but they believe ig 
without the condition of repentance, or the fruits of holy life. 

; Taylor's Rule of Living Holy, 
RrurssLx. adv. [from remiſi. * 


| 1. Careleſly ; negligently ; 3 eloſe attention. 
1 gg Ar wer wy Denham. | * {ow ſhould it then be in our power to do it eoldly or remiſcly 7 
And e of CO Ka 7 by "6: py 8 : ſo that our deſire being natural, is alſo in that degree of eatneſtneſs 
Rouſe conſcious virtue up in every heart. Dryden, | hereunto nothing can be added, Hooker. 


2. _ vigorouſly ; not with ardour or eagerneſs 3 | 
ackly. 6 
Then was not an equal concurrence in the proſeeution of this 


matter among the biſhops ; ſome of them proceeding more remiſc/ 
in its 1 F 88 


Whoſe ſoever firts ye remit, they are remitted unto them ; and 
whoſe ſoever ſins ye retain, they are retained. John, xx. 23s 
4. To give up; to reſign. 
In grievous and inhuman crimes, offenders ſhould be remitred to 
their prince to be puniſhed in the place where they have e 


1 png opt ed—en og OO 
.And, with it e his ers its 
en Rena thinks &e 

Thee to 


: thy former fury to remit. Dryden Tyran. Love. 
8. C F 


rench.] To defer; to refer. 

biſhop had certain proud inftruQions in the front, though 
roo xral mr nd wares ad b Loe 
diſcretion. . GBacon's Hemy VII. 
| Ir me to themſelves, and challenge their natural ingenuity io 


Gaſs 


: 
{ 


4 


R E M 
ſay, 


6, To put again in cuſtody, 
hte return with Ln patienee heard, 
The pris 'ner was remittad to the guard. Dryden. 
7. To ſend monty to a diſtant place. 
They obliged themſelves to reit after the rate of twelve hundred 
thouſand pounds ſterling per annum, divided into 3 ya 


Government of the Tongues 


payments, | 
e. To reſtore, Not in uſe. | 
The archbiſhop was retained priſoner, but after a ſhort time 
remitted to his liberty. Hayward, 
oRunmi't, v. n. : | 
1. To ſlacken ; to grow leſs intenſe, | | 
When our paſſions remit, the vehemente of our ſpeech remit: too. 
| Broome t Notes on the Odyſſey» 
„To abate, by growing leſs eager. 
g yo by GG he wo. hve of their Induſtry, loathed their 
buſineſs, and gave way to their pleaſures, they let fall thoſe generous 
principles, which had raiſed them to worthy thoughts, Houtb. 
3. fo prope. To grow by intervals leſs violent, 
though not wholly intermitting. ; 
RI Mi TMENT. * [from remit.) The act of remit- 
ting to cuſtody, 
RAM Track. . / [from 877 
1. The act of paying money at a diſtant place, 
2. Sum ſent to a diſtant place. 
A compact among private perſons 
remittanc es. 
Rumi TTYR, . J. [reniettre, French.] 
1. One who remits, or procures the conveyance and 
ayment of money. 
* ha common law.] A reſtitution of one that hath 
two titles to lands or tenements, and is ſeized of them 
by his latter title, unto his title that is more ancient, 
in caſe where the latter is defective. Cobol. 
You ſaid, if 1 return'd next fize in Lent, 
I ſhould be in remitter of your grace; 
In th' interim my letters ſhould take place 
Of affidavits. | Donne. 
Rimnant, . /; [corrupted from remanent.] Re- 
ſidue; that which is left; that which remains. 
Poor key-cold figure of a holy king ! 
Thou bloodleſs remnant of that royal blood 


furniſhed out the ſeveral 
Addiſon on Iraly. 


Be't lawful that 1 invocate thy gholt ? Shakeſp» Richard III. 


Bear me hence 
From forth the noiſe and rumour of the field, 
Where 1 may think the remnant of my thoughts. Shakeſpeare. 
About his ſhelves 


Remnant of packthread and old cakes of roſes | 


Weie thinly ſcatter'd. Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Jullet. 

1 was entreated to get them ſome reipite and breathing by a 
ceſſütlon, without which they ſaw no probability to preſerve the 
remnant that had yet efcaped, King Charles. 


It ſeems that the remnants of the generation of men were in ſuch | 


y 


a deluge ſaved. Hacen. 
"The remnant of my tale iy of a length 
To tire your patience. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
A feeble army and an empty ſenate, > 
Rinnant of mighty battles fought in vain. Addiſon. | 
See the poor remnants of theſe Aighted hairs! * A 
My hands ſhall rend what cen thy rapine ſpares. Pope, 


The frequent -uſe of the latter was a remnant of popery, which 
never admitted ſcripture In the vulgar tongues 
RIMNANT. ag}, [corruptly formed from remanent. ] 
Remaining ; yet leſt, 
| t bid her feel 
No future pain for me; but inſtant wed 
A lover more proportion'd to her bed; 
And quiet dedicate her remnant life 
o the jult duties of an humble wife, 


Prior. 
Remo'ttun, part, [from N 


| . 

Melted again. 

I were good to try in glaſs works, whether the crude materials, 
mingled with glaſs already made and remo/ten, do not facilitate the 
making of glats with leſs heat, ; Bacon. 

RiMo NSTRANCE, . J. [remonfirance, French; from 
remonſ/lrate. 
1. Show; diſcovery, Nat in uſe, 
You may marvel, why ! would not rather 
Make rath remonflrance of wy hidden power, 
Than let him be (© loſt. 

8. Strong repreſentation. 

The fame God, which revealeth it to them, would alſo give them 
power of confirming it unto others, either with miraculous opera- 
tion, or with (trong and invincible rem aftrance of found reaſon. Hooker. 

A large family of daughters have drawn up a remonſtrance, in 
which they let tarth, that their father, having refuſed to take lu 

mme Spettator, they offered to 'bate him the article of bread and but- 
ter in the ted table. | Addiſon's Suter. 

Importunate paſſions ſurround the man, and will not ſutter him 
to attend to the remonſlr ances of juſtice, Rogers, 

7 REMONSTRATE, v. n. [remon/tro, Latin; re- 
monſirer, French. ] To make u ſtrong repreſeutation; 
to (how reaſons on any ſide in flrong terms. 

RE MORA, ./, [Latin.] 

1. A let or obſtacle. | 
2. A fiſh or a kind of worm that ſticks to ſhips, and re- 


tards their paſlage through the water. 
Of fiſhes you (hall find in arms the whale, berrlpg, roach, and 
e as Peacbam on e 
he rewor4 Is about three quarters of a yard long ; his body before | 
three inches and a half over, thence tapering to the tail end ; his 
mouth two inches and a half over; hls chops ending angularly z the 
nether a little broader, and produced forward near an inch; his 
Vips taugh with a great number of little prickles. Gree. 
Toe Rx onA. w.a. [remorer, Latin.] To hinder; 
to delay, 
REMO RSE. % [remor/us, Latin.) 
1. Pain ot guilt. 
Not that he believed the 
aQt by any rw fe of mtr & 
enough to defign and execute it. Clar 
2. Vendernets i pity z ſympathetick ſorrow, b 
Many little viteem of their own lives, 
wives and chiltren, would be withheld. 
Shylock, thou bead M this faſhion of thy malice 


"T's the laß hour of at 4 and then tis thought, 


aal ches thy mecey and remorſe more ſtrange, 


could be reſtrained from that Implous 
nee, or that they had not wickedneſs 


"Chan is thy range apparent cruelty. ieee Mer: of nice, 
The rogues lighted me into the — with 2 little eee 
they would have drowned a bitch's blind puppies. Shakeſpeare, 
Curle on th u ning prince, whom tears can draw 
To no renee 4 who rules by lion's law, Dryden, 
| Riwo'kanrvi ad}, [remorſe and Au.] 
1 Tender compaſlionate, 
5 Q Eglamour, think not 1 flatter, | 
Valiant and with, ren fe/ id, well seco + Shalgheare 
. n | 1 
LR. pardon ſlowiy carried, f 
le the great turns a boi offence, Sve. | 
4 


Swift, 


Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſure. | 


Did. | 


: 
% © 


whether they have hot ſometltnes ſuch ſhiverings within them ? | | 


4. The ſtate of nog remored. 


yt, tor remorſe of their | 
Spenſer, ; 


R EM 


The gaiidy, bla and remorſeful oF a 
"of 2 — the ſea. aA re's Henry VI. 
2. It ſeems to have had once the ſenſe of pitiable. 
Eurylochus ſtraight hafted the gp | 
Of this his fellowes moſt remorceful fate. | Chapman. 
Remo'rsE1LE85, adj, [from remorſe.] Unpitying; cruel; 
ſavage. | | 
N Where were ye nymphs, When the Vt deep 
Clos'd o'er the head of your lov'd Lycidas Milton. 


ſtands arraigned at the bar of divine juſtice ! when he ſhall ſee his 
accuſer, his judge, the witneſſes, all his remorſeleſs adverſaries! 


REMOTE. adj. [remotus, Latin.] 


1. Diſtant; not immediate. 
In this narrow ſcantling of capacity, 
apparent good that affects us. 
Diſtant; not at hand. | 
Their riſing all at once was as the ſound 
Of thunder heard remote. 
3. Removed far off; 41 not near. 
The arch-chymick ſun, ſo far from us remote, 
Produces with terreſtrial humour mixed 
*Here in the dark ſo many precious things. 
Remote from men with God he paſs'd his days, 
Pray'r all his buſineſs, all his pleaſure, praiſe, 
In quiet ſhades, content with raral ſports, 
Give me a life, remote from guilty courts. 
4. Foreign, 


5. Diſtant ; not cloſely eonnected. 
An unadviſed tranfiliency from the effect to the remote cauſe. 
| Glanville, 
Syllogiſm ſerves not to furniſh the mind with intermediate ideas, 
that ſhew the connection of remote ones. Locke. 
6, Alien ; not agreeing. 
All thoſe propofitions, how remote ſoever from reaſon, are fo 
. ſacred, that men will ſooner part with their lives, than ſuſter them- 
ſelves to doubt of them. | Locke. 


7. Abſtracted. 

Wherever the mind places itſelf by any thought, either amongſt, 
or remote from all bodies, it can, in this uniform idea of ſpace, no 
where find any bounds, | Locke. 
RMO ULV. adv. [from remote.] Not nearly; at a 
diſtance. 

It is commonly opinioned, that the earth was thinly inhabited, 
at leaſt not remotely planted before the flood. Brown. 

wo lines in Mezentius and Lauſus are indeed remotely allied to 


Locke. 
2. 


Milton . 
Milt One 
Parnel. 


Cranville. 


Virgil's ſenſe, but too like the tenderneſs of Ovid. Dryden. 
How, while the fainting Dutch remotely fire, 
And the fam'd Eugene's iron troops retire, 
In the firſt front amidſt a laughter'd pile, 
High on the mound he dy d. Smith, 


REMO EN ESS. #. J. [from remote.] State of being 
remote; diſtance z not nearneſs. 
he joys of heaven are like the ſtars, which by reaſon of our 
remotengi appear extremely little, Boyle. 
Titian employed brown and earthly colours upon the forepart, 
and has reſerved his greater light for remoteneſſes and the buck part of 
his landſcapes, | Dryden. 
If the greateſt part of bodies eſcape our notice by their — 
others are no leſs concealed by their minuteneſs. Locke. 


perſons, and things he alludes to. : Addiſon. 
RMO ION. . J. {from remotus, Latin.) The ac of 
removing; the ſtate of N to diſtance. 
All this ſafety were remote, and thy defence abſence, Shakeſp. 
The conſequeyt {trittly taken, may be a fallaclous illation, in 
reference to ante doney or „ av to conclude from the 
polition of the antecedent unto the poſition of the conſequent, or 
from the rewotion of the conſequent to the remtion of the antecedent, 
; ; Brown's Vulgar Erronrs. 
Rkmo'VvaBLE, adj, [from remove.) Such as may be 
removed, :, | 
The Iriſh biſhops have their clergy In ſuch ſubjeRion, that they 
dare not complain of them ; for knowing their own incapacity, and 
that they are therefore rcmoveable at their bitbkop's will, yield what 
pleaſeth him. Spenſer. 
In ſuch a chapel, ſuch curate is remeweable at the pleaſure of the 
rector of the mother church. | Ayliffe's Parergon, 
REMO VAL. . J __ remove. 
1. The act of putt ng out of any place. 
By which removal of one extremity with another, the world, 
ſeeking to procure a remedy, hath purchaſed a mere exchange of the 
evil before felt, Hooker. 
2. The at of putting away. | | 
The removal bf ſuch u diſeaſe Is ndt to be 'attempted by active 
remedies, no more than a thorn In the fleth is to be taken away by 


| 


violence, | Arbuthnet. 
If the removal of theſe perſons from their poſts has produced ſych 


ſomething more fatal, Aadiſon. 
Whether his removal was cauſed by his own fears or other men's 

artifices, ſuppoſing the throne to be vacant, the body of the people 

was left at liberty to chufe what form of government they pleaſed. 


5 


The fitting Rilt of a paralytick, whilſt he prefers It to a removal, 
iy voluntary. Leckes 
To REMO'VE, v. 4. [removeo, Latin; remuer, Fr.] 
1. To put from its place; to take or put away. 

Good God remove 
The means that makes us ſtrangers ! "Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
He remeverh ny the ſpeech of the truſty, and taketh away the 


underſtanding of the aged. Jeb, xil. 20. 
So would he have remeved thee out of the ſtraight into a broad 
places | Job, XXVI. 16. 
He longer in this paradife to dwell 
Permirs not; to remove thee I am come, 
And ſend thee from the garden forth to till 
"The ground. Miltew's Paradiſe Loft. 
| Whether ho will remove his contemplation from one idea to 
another, is many times in his cholce. Locle. 
You, who fill the bliſsful feats above vt 
Let kingy no more with gentle mercy ſway, 
But every monarch be the ſcourge of God, 
If from your thoughts Ulyſſes you remove, 
Who rul'd his (utyeRts with a father's love. Pope's Ody/ey+ 


2. To place at a diltance. 
of their being native impreſli mind 
r 
To RMO VR. v. . 
1. To change place. 
2. To go from one place to another, 
A ſhort exile muſt for (how precede z 
The tertn expir'd, from Candla they remove, 


| Locke. 


And happy each at home enjoys his love. Dryden. 
How oft from pomp and ſtate dd 1 remove 
To teed deſpair ? Privy, 


Rr OV. . % [from the verb.] 
1: Change of place, | 


O the inexpreſſible horrour that will ſeize upon a finner, when he 


auth's Sermons. | 


it is not all remote and even | 


His obſcurities generally arife from the remwoteneſt of the cuſtoms, REeMu"NERABLE adj, [from remunerate ] Reward 


popular commotions, the continuance of them might. have produced | 


. Remv nun, v. . [remurmaro, Lat.] To mit- 


They are farther removed from a title to be innate, and the doubt 
is idronger againſt \ 


? 


| 


— 


”- Nr py 


| You may as well expeRt 


To heare, from out the high-bair'q oake 
Counſaile from him, for means to his remove 


of Jore, 
Loo his lov'd country. 
2. Suſceptibility of being removed, 
| What is early received in any cenſiderable 
grows into our tender natures; and therefore j 


Ne in uſe, 

ngth 

rr Saeed 

3. Tranſlation of one to the plece of another. "Vee 

1 RoGlinh this 2 hy alt wear TIE 

old, t ou this, my ſweet, and ; 

50 al Bron cake me for Roſie Br 

change your favours too; ſo ſhall 

Woo 8 deceiv'd by theſe faves ogy mY 

4. State of being remove. 

This place ſhould be both ſchool and uni 
remove to any other houſe of ſcholarſhip. 

He that confiders how little our conſtitution can bear Mita, 
into parts of this air, not much. higher than that we =" py 
will be fatisfied, that the allwiſe architect has ſuited vreithe in, 
and the bodies that are to affect them, one to another, ot TH 

5. Act of moving a cheſman or draught, % 

6. Departure; act of going away. 

80 look d Aſtrea, her remove defign'd, 
On thoſe diſtreſſed friends the left behind. 
7. The act of changing place. 

Iloet him, upon his removes from one place to another 
recommendation to fome perſon of quality reſiding in 22 
whither he removeth. | Bacon; 70 . 

8. A ſtep in the ſcale of gradation. Is 

In all the viſible corporeal-world, quite down from us 
ſcent is by eaſy ſteps, and a continued ſeries of things, thee 
remove differ very little one from the other. 

A freeholder is but one remove from a legiſlator, 
ſtand up in the defence of thole laws, 

9. A ſmall diſtance. 

The fierceſt contentions of men are between creaty 
nature, and capable, by the greateſt diſtinction of circ 
but à very ſmall remove one from another, Regers 

10. AR of putting a horſe's ſhoes upon different ſee; 

His horſe wanted two removes, your horſe wanted nails, Swift 

11. A diſh to be changed while the reſt of the cour(s 
remains. 7 | 

Remo'ver. particip. adj. [from remove.) Remote; 
ſeparate from others. a 5 

our accent is ſomething finer, than you could purchaſe in ſo 
removed a dwelling, Shakeſpeare's As you like its 

REMO VTDNESs. #./. [from removed.] The itats of 
being removed ; remoteneſs. | 

I have eyes under my ſervice, which look upon his Di. 

1 Shokeſpe, ts 

Remover. 5. / [from remove.) One that — 

The miſlayer of a merſtone is ta blame; but the unjuſt judge u 
the capital remover of landmarks, when he defineth amiſs, | Bac, 

Haſty fortune maketh an enterpriſer and remover, but the exer. 
eiſed fortune maketh the able man. 
0 REMOU'NT, v. u. 
again. 

Stout Cymon ſoon remounts, and cleft in two 
His rival's head. | Dryden, 

Ihe reſt remounts with the aſcending vapours, or Is waſhed down 

iuto rivers, and tranſmitted into the ſea. Wiedward, 


Shakes 
verlity, not needing : 


Welker, 


the de. 
in each 
Locke, 
and ought tg 
Audiſen, 


res equal in 
umſtances, of 


Bacon, 


[remonter, French.) To mount 


Te REMU'NERATE. v. 4. Iremunero, Latin; remu- 
nerer, French.] To reward to repay; to requite; 
to recompenſe. 

Is the not then beholden to the man, . 
That brought her for this high good turn fo far ? 
Ves; and will nobly remunerates . Shakeſp« Titut Andron, 

. Money the king thought not fit to demand, becauſe he had re- 
ceived ſatisfaction in matters of (@ great importayce z and becauſe 
he could not remunerate them With any general pardon, being pre- 
vented therein by the coronation pardon, Bacon, 

La another parable he repreſents the great condeſcenſiont, where- 
with the Lord ſhall remuncrate the faithful ſervant Bol.. 

REMUNERA'T1ON, . / [remuneration, French; remu- 
neratio, Latin.] Reward; requital; recompenſe; 
repay ment. ; 

ear this ſignificant to the country maid, Jaquenetta z there 18 
remuneration; for the beſt ward of mine honour is rewarding my 
dependants. Shakeſpeare's Love's Labour Lifts 

He begets a ſecurity of himſelf, and a careleſs eye on the laſt 
ramunerationss Brown's Vulgar Errouris 
A collation is a donation of ſome vacant benefice in the church, 
eſpecially when ſuch donation is freely beſtowed without any p10» 

| ſpeR of an evil remuneration. tif 

Rumv'NERATIVE. adj, [from remunerate.] Exerciſed 

in giving rewards, ; 

The knowledge of particular actlons ſeems requilite to the at- 
tainment of that great end of God, in the manifeſtation of his pu. 
nitive and remunerative juſtice, 50 
To RRuu'kuvk. v. @ [re and murmur.] To uit 
back in murmurs; to repeat in low hoarſe ſounds, 
Her fate is whiſper'd by the gentle breeze, 
And told in ſighs to, all the trembling trees z 
The trembling trees, in ev'ry plain and 
Her fate remurmur to the ſilver flood. T*. 
mur back; to echo a low hoarſe ſound. 
Her fellow nymphs the mountains tear 
Wich loud laments, and break the yielding air; 
The realms of Mars remurmur d all around, 
echoes to the Athenian. ſhores rebounds Dae. 
is untimely fate, th' Angitian woods nt 
In ſighs remurmur'd to the Fucine floods. * Oy 


RENARD. #. { [renard, a fox, French.] The name 
of a fox in fable. | 


Before the break of day, 
Renard through the hedge had made his way - Dryde 


REna'sCB8NT. adj. [rena/cens, Lat.] Produced again; 
riſing again into being. a 

Rena — adj, [renaſcor, Latin.] Poſſible to be 
produced again. 

To RENA'VIGATE. 
again. 

Rr NON TER. . /. [rencontre, French.] 

1. Claſh ; collifion. cap ye 

them inte 


Coll 


that 
41 


v. 4. [re and navigate.] To {al 


two. bowls ſhould grow 


bing, as that the rencounter of any bodies ſhould awaken 


perception. I 
2. Perſonal oppoſition, : 
Virgil's friends thought fit to alter a line in Vonus's 
has a relation to the rencounters 
So when the trumpet ſounding gives the ſigu, 
The juſtling 3 in 83 Jain FEE 
So meet, and fo renew trous . 
'Their clattering arms with the — NUTR) 22 
. Looſe or caſual engagement. 
, The confederates ſhould turn to their advantage chair Gp 


Jy 


r os — 


« * 
' 70 
0 D 2 
R E N 


and horte; nd by thut meine dot- number thi enemy 
eee and engagementa. A. "Addiſon. 
4 pancoU NTYER, V. a. [rencontrer, French.] 
f. 9 claſn; to collide. 


; enemy unexpettedly, 

ed S | 
fo fight hand to hadd, | 
f REN: 1 tear wth le rent. enbin, 
. To tear with violence ; to lacerate. | | 


interrupted waters, and »'erbear 


Like Mr 
are uſed to dear ? Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. | 
1 as he would have rent a kid, . 1 | 
1 ” oni ace wy Kages, XIV. 4. 
e rend away all the kingdom, bat give one tribe to thy | 


; f 9 1 Ki $ . 13. 
* By the thund'rer's ſtroke it from the root is I ? 


85 ſore the blows, which from high heaven are ſent. 
What you command ma to relate, 
Renews the ſad remembrance of our fate, 


ire from its old foundations rent. Dryden Tu 
hr Look * — = 
The lurking gold upon the fatal tree z Dro. 
Then rend it oft. Dryden: Æneis. 


h; it not as much reaſon to ſay, when any monarchy was ſhat- 
tered to pieces, and divided amongſt revolted ſubjects, that God 
wa careful to 


ewpire into a multitude of little governments? Locle. 
When its way th' impetuous paſſion found, vt 
| rend my treſſes, and my breast I wound, Pope. 


ben. 1. . [from rend.] One that rends; a tearer. | 


Ren DER. v. 4. [rendre, French. 
115 return; to pay back. 


5 


They that render evil for good are adverſaries, Pſalm xxxviii. | 


render me a recompenſe ? _ - vel, Iii. 4. 
Ns look into the future ſtate of bliſs or miſery, and ſee 
there God, the righteous Judge, ready to render every man * 
to bis deeds» 5 ; _ denke. 
i. Jo reltore; to give back: commonly with che ad- 

verb back. ; ; x 7 
Hither the ſeas at ſtated times reſort, 

And ſhove the loaden veſſels into port 
Then with a gentle ebb retire again, i 
And render back their cargo to the main, Addiſon. 

q, To give upon demand. 

The luggard is wiſer in his own conceit, than ſeven men that 
dan render a reaſon. Proverbs, xxVvi« 16. 
Saint Auguſtine renders another reaſon, for which the apoſtles 
ollen ed ſome legal rites and ceremonies for a time. White. 
4 To inveſt with qualities ; to make, 


wonder if the ſame nature renders him ſolicitous about the iſſue. | 


5 Love EY 
| Can anſwer love, and render bliſs ſecure. 


To repreſent ; to exhibit, | 
] heard him ſpeak of that ſame brother, 
And he did render him the moſt unnatural. 
That liv'd mongſt men. Sbaleſpeare. 


6 To tranſlate. | e $A 

Render it in the Engliſh a circle ; but tis more truly rendered a 

dere. | Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
He has a clearer idea of ftrigil 


qmbal, which are the Engliſh names dictionaries render them by. 


2 | Loc he. | 
He uſes a prudent diſſimulation ; the word we may almoſt lite- | 
ih render maſter of a great preſence of mind, Broome. | 


4 To ſurrender ; to yield ; to give up. 
I will call him to ſo tri account, 
That he ſhall render every glory up, | 
Or 1 will tear the reck'ning from his heart. 
My rend'ring my perſon to them, may engage their affeQtions to 
me. 


f 8 King Charles. 

One, with whom he uſed to adviſe, propoſed to him to render 

| himſelf upon conditions to the earl of Eſſex. Clarendon. 
Would he render up Hermione, 

And keep Aſtyanax, 1 ſhould be bleſt ! A. Philips. 


& To afford; to give to be uſed. 
Logick renders its daily ſervice to wiſdom and virtue. 
Arxves, n, J. [from the verb.] Surrender, 
Newneſs ; 
Of Cloten's death, we being not known, nor muſter d 
Among the bands, may drive us to a render. Sbaleſpeare. 
hinvezvou's, 1. /. (renden vont, French. ] 
. Aſſembly; meeting appointed. 
1. Afign that draws men together. 

The philoſophers-ſtone and a holy war are but the yendexwous 
of cracked drains, that wear their feather in their head inſtead of 
their hat, f Bacon. 

Mace appointed for aſſembly, 

A commander of many ſhips ſhould rather keep his fleet together 
than have it ſevered far aſunder; for the attendance of meeting 
them again at the next rendezvous would conſume time and victual. 


Watts. 


Raleigh's Apology. 
The king appointed his whole army to be drawn together to a 
tdezvous at Marlborough. Clarendon. 


This was the general rendezwous which they all got to, and, 
tingling more and more with that oily liquor, they ſucked it all up. 
Burnct : Theory of the Earth, 
TRinvezyou's, v. n. [from the ncun.] To meet 
at a place appointed. | 
Indi" TION, #. /. from render.] Surrendering ; the 
at of yielding. | 
INEGA'DRE, 
INEGA'DO, 


1. One that apoſtatiſes from the faith; an apoſtate. 
„There lived a French renegade in the ſame place, where the Caſ- 
lan and his wife were kept priſoners” _.. Addiſon. 

. One who deſerts to the enemy; a revolter. | 

dome ſtraggling ſoldiers might prove renegadoes, but they would 
dat revolt in troops. cay of Pty. 
lf the Roman government ſubſiſted now, they would have had 


1 5 4 ſeamen and MIpwrights enough. Arbuthnot. 
* GE, v. 4. [renego, Latin ; renier, Fr.] To 
nown, 


; His captain's heart, 
Which, in the ſcuffles of great fights, hath burſt 
The buckles on his breaſt, reneges all temper. Shakeſpeare. 
Such ſmiling rogues as theſe ſooth every paſſion, 
Renege, affirm, and turn their haltyon beaks 
With every gale and vary of their maſters. 
k deſign of this war is to make me renege my conſcience and 
AN : King Charles. 
1 W. v. a. [re und new; renovo, Latin.] 
1% renovate; to reſtore to the former ſtate, 
In ſuch a night 
Medea gather'd the enchanted herbs, 
That did renew old 2 (on. 
The e go to Gilgal, and rene the kingdom there, amuel, 
eagle caſts its bill, but rexews bis age. Holyday. 


4 


3. To b 


Cocolcy. | 


preſerve monarchical power, by rending a ſettled | 


" | rennet is turned. 


Becauſe the nature of man carries him out to action, it is no | 


South's Sermons. | 


and fGiftrum, a curry-comb and | 


n. . [renegado, Spaniſh ; renegat, Fr.] 


S bakeſpeare. 


Shakeſpeare's Merch, Fer! ' 
I 


Renew'd to li, but the rhlgtit ray Us 
| T daily doom d do follow. | nh Sed Gf Babs 
2. To repeat; 2 again in acqt. 
| , Thy famous grandfather 
Doch live again in thee; long may't thou live, 
2 bear his image, and renew his glories ! Shakeſpeare. 
2 e body percuſſed hath, by reaſon of the percuſſion, a trepida- 
__ wrought in the minute parts, and ſo reneweth the percuſſian 
air, if Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
| The bearded corn enſu'd. W 1 852 
From earth unaſte d, nor was that earth rene d. 
1577 again. 
The laſt great age, foretold by ſacred rhymes, 
Renews its finiſh'd courſe, Saturnian times 
Kol round again. Dryden's Virgil's Paſtorals. 
to make anew; to transform 


' 


away, to renew them again unt tance. 
' Be ye traniformbd 8 9 
prove what js that perf 


Hebrews, vi. 6, 


e renewing of your mind, that ye m 
will of God. Revicnr; xll. od 


newed, | 
The old cuſtom upon many eſtates is to let for leaſes of lives, 
| renewable at pleaſure, ; Swift's Miſcellanies, 
Renewal. #. %. [from renew.) The att of renewing; 
| 288 R v 
| It behove ei > 
kind, to renew that > tion ; <q _— pra yer reQify 
abuſes, with ſuch authority for the renewa and rectificatlon, as 
was ſufficient evidence of the truth of what was revealed. Forbes. 
\Re"niTENCY, 2. J. [from renitent.] The reſiſtance in 
ſolid bodies, when they preſs upon, or are impelled 
| one againſt another, or the reſiſtance that a body 
makes on account'of weight. Quincy, 
RE NITENT. ach. nn, Latin.) Acting againſt 
any Impulſe by elaſtick power. | 
By an inflation of 8 they become ſoft, and 


tent, like ſo many pillows diflipating the force of the 
ſo taking away the ſenſe of ny | 


Re'nwner. n. /. See Runnert, 
A putredinous ferment coagulates all 


reni- 
ure, and 
Ray . 


humoure, as milk with 


net it Fleyer on the Humour. 
Re"nneT, 1. J. [properly reinette, a little queen.) 
Renz"TinG.F A kind of apple, 


and the beſt of bearers for all forts of ſoil z of which 
ſorts, the large ſort and the ſmall. | timer. 
_ Ripe pulpy apples, as pippins and rennetings, are of a ſyrupy tena- 
cious nature, * N | Mortimer : Huſbandry. 
To RENOVATE. v. a. reno vo, Latin.] To renew; 
to reſtore to the firſt ſtate, pg 
Fs . _— 74 _ . force 4 
winter, to oug 
In ruin ſeen, 17 3 Tbomſen't Winter. 
REN OVATION. 1. / [renovation, French; renovatio, 
| Latin.] Renewal; the act of renewing z the ſtate 
of being renewed, 

Sound continueth ſome ſmall time, which ie u renowatiop, und 
not a continuance ; for the body percuſſed hath a, trepidation 
wrought in the minute parts, and fo reneweth the percuſſion of the 
al 1 Jacen: Natural Hiſtory. 


A golden rennet is a very pleaſant and fair fruit, of = fluſh, 
are two 
Mer 


* 


ſaying, that though king Philip's perſon were the ſame, yet his 
fortunes were raiſed z in which caſe a renovation of treaty was uſed, 


_ Bacon's Henry VII. 
I l̃ͤꝙ0o ſecond life 
Wak'd in the renovation of the juſt, 


Reſigns him up, with heav'n and earth renew'd. Milton, 


| |To RENOU'NCE, v. 4. [renoncer, French; renancio, 
Shakeſpeare. | 


Latin, ] 
1. To diſown ; to abnegate, | 
From Thebes my birth I on; and no d 
Can force me to renounes the honour of my race. 
2. To * upon oath. 
a his world I do renownce 3 and in your fights 
Shake patiently my greatafflition off. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Pride and paſſion, and the opinions of the world; muſt not be 
our counſellors ; for we renounced them at our baptiſm. Kertlewe!!. 
To Renov'NCE. v, . To declare renunciation. The 
following paſſage is a mere Galliciſm: renoncer à 
mon ſang. | | 
On this firm wor = Jever ſtood 
He of my ſors, who fails to make it good, 
By one rebellious act renounces to my blood. Dryden. 
Renov'NCEMENT. . / [from renounce.] Act of re: 
nouncing ; renunciation. LEP 
I hold you as a thing enſkied and fainted j 


Dryden. 


— "Ir 


| By your renouncement, an immortal ſpirit. Shakeſpeare. 
| RENO'WN. 3. Fa [renommte, Fr.] Fame; celebrity; 
praiſe widely ſpread, N 
| | a | 
Is daughter to this famous duke of Milan, | 
Of whom ſo often I have heard renown. Shakeſpeare. 
Tis of more renown 
To make a river, than to build a town. Waller. 
Nor envy we 
Thy great renown, nor grudge thy victory. Dryden. 


To RENO WN. v. a. [renommer, Fr. from the noun.] 


To make famous. 
Let us ſatisfy our eyes i 
With the memorials and the of fame, ; 
That do renown this city, Shakeſpeare's Teoelſth Night. 


Soft elocution does thy ſtyle renoton, 
Gentle or ſharp according to thy choice, 


To laugh at follies or to laſh at vice. Dryden. 
' In ſolemn filence ſtand 
Stern tyrants, whom their cruelties renctun, 
And emperors in Parian marble frown. Addiſon. 


A bard, whom pilfer'd paitorals renotun. Pope. 
Reno'WneD. particip. adj. [from renown.] Famous; 
celebrated ; eminent; famed, | 
Theſe were the renotued of the congregation, princes of the tribes, 
heads of thouſands. Numbers, I. 16. 
That thrice renowned and learned French king, finding Petrarch's 
tomb without any N N wrote one himſelf; ſaying, ſhame it 
was, that he who ſung his miſtreſs's praiſe ſeven years before her 


Ilva, | 
An iſle renown'd for ſteel and unexhauſted mines. Dryden. 


T. n. J [from rend.] A break; a laceration, 
Rome 6 a ſchiſm and rent from the moſt ancient and 
pureſt churches which lived before them. White. 
Thou viper 
Haſt cancell'd kindred, made a rent in nature, 
And through her holy bowels gnaw'd thy way, 


Through thy own blood to empire, 


Dryden. 


to new | 
It is impoſſible for thoſe that were once enlightened—if they ſhall | 


Rens'wanLs. adj. [from renew.) Capable to be re- . 


r. : 0 . 
The kings entered into ſpeech of renewing the treaty ; the king | 


death, ſhould twelve years want an epitaph. Peacham., 
The reſt * to tell, hou far renown'd. Milton. 
Of all the cities in Romanian lands, ; 
The chief and moſt renown'd Ravenna ſtands, 
Adorn'd in ancient times with arms and arts» Dryden. | 
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| of one fide exactly tally with the concave of the & 

| be Cattafied, that it un the ee of in carth uake, fon 

To RRN T. v. a. Make to rind.) To tear; to lace- 

K | 

| A time to ent, and a time to ſew, 

To Rare v. 5 
luſter: we ſtill ſay, a tearing /e/low, for & 50% bully. 

He ventur'd to Jiſmiſt his 57 7 ' 5 
t partings wont to rent and tear, 

And give the deſperateſt attack 

i To danger till behind its back. 

RENT. . J. [rente, French.] 

1. Revenue; annual payment; 

| | Idol ceremony, ga | | 

What are thy rents What are thy comltigs in? 

O ceremony ſhew me but thy work! Shakeſps Henry V. 


I bought an annual rent or two, | 
And live juſt as you ſee I do. 's Epiftlet of Horace. 
2. Money 2 for any thing held of another. 


= Such is the mould, that the bleſt tenant feeds 


« Ecdns, lids 2. 
now written runt.] T 


Hudibras 


On precious fruits, and pays his rent in weeds. Waller. 
p Folks in mudwall tenement, V F 
Preſent a 


peppercorn for rent. | Prior. 
To RENT. v. a. [rewer, French.] we” 
1. To hold by paying rent. . | | 
When a ſervant is called, before Als maſter, it Is often to know, 
whether he paſſed by ſuch a ground, if the old man who rents it 
is in good health, Addiſon's Speftator. 
2. To ſet to a tenant, 5 
RENTABLE, adj. [from rent.) That may be rented. 
n 1. J. [from rent.] Schedule or account of 
rents. | 
Re'nTER. 2. . [from rent.] He that holds by pay- 
ing rent, 
he eſtate will not be let for one more or leſs to the renter, 
amongſt whomſoever the rent he pays be divided, Lokes 
Renve'r88D, adj. [ronver/e, French. gt or" 
| | Sten ere 
REnuNCta"TION, #. /. [renunciatio, from renuncio, 


*+ va 
To REORDAIN, v. 4. [reordiver, French ; re Rab ore 
dain.) To ordain again, on ſuppoſition of ſome de- 
feR in the commiſſion granted to a miniſter, 


RzogDiNA TION, #. / |from reordain.) Repetition 
of ordination. | 


To REPAIR. v. a. [reparo, Latin; reparer, French. ] 
1. To reſtore after injury or dilapidation. 6 
Let the prieſts repair the breaches of the houſe, 2 Kings. 
The fines impoſed were the more repined againſt, hed thy 


were aſſigned to the rebuilding and repairing of Ste e 
; ' "endohe 
Heav'n ſoon repair d her mural breach. Milton. 
2. To amend any injury by an equivalent. 
8 OY N out his _ To | 
To ; to repair ESI I ASL 
Creed this new happy race of men. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


3. To fill up anew, by ſomething put in the place of 
what is loſt, 2 1 e 
And to repair his numbers dos Impair'd. | Milton. 
RE ALTA. .J. [from the verb.] Reparation; ſupply 
of loſs ; reſtoration after dilapidation, 
Before the curing of a ſtrong diſeaſe, 

* Ev'n in the inſtant of repair and health, 

The fit is ſtrongeſt. Shakeſpeare 
He caſt in his mind for the repair of the cathedral church. Fell. 


ſimple diet, proportioning the daily repairs to the daily decays of 
our waſting — | 1 Temple's Mt cellanies. 

All automata need a frequent __ of new ſtrength, the cauſes 
whence their motion does proceed being ſubject to fall. Wilkins. 


To RETAITR. v. . [repairer, Fr.] To go to; to be- 


take himſelf. e | 
May all to Athens back again repair. Shakeſpearts 
' * Depart from hence in peace, 
Search the wide world, and where you pleaſe repair. Dryden, 
"Tis fix'd; th' irrevocable doom of Jove : ; 
Haſte then, Cyllenius, through the liquid air, 
Go mount the winds, and to the ſhades repaire 2M 
Reveal, . J. [repaire, French; from the verb.] 
1. Reſort ; abode, . 
He ſaw Ulyſſes ; at his ſhips repairey 


2. Act of betaking himſelf any whither, 


and for a preſervation of the peace. Clarendon. 


1Rreyar'neR, 2. /. rom repair.) Amender; reſtorer. 


He that governs well, leads the blind, but he that teaches, gives 
him eyes; and it Is a glorious thing to have been the repairer of a 
decayed intellet, South's Sermons 

O ſacred reſt ! 


O of mind | repairer of decay, 


Ruya'nDous. edj.' [repandus, Latin.) Bent upwards, 
Though they be drawn repandews or convexedly crooked in one 
piece, yet the dolphin that carrieth Arion is concavouſly inverted, 
and hath its ſpine depreſſed in another. Brown, 


RE'PARABLE. a [reperable, French; reparabilis, 
Latin.) Capable of being ameaded, retrieved, or 
| ſapplied by ſomething equivalent. 

Fb parts in man's body caſily reparable, as ſpirits, blood, and 
fleſh, die in the embracement of the parts hardly reparable, as bones, 
nerves, and membranes. ö Vacon. 
When its ſpirit is drawn from wine, it will not by the re · union 
of its conſtituent liquors, be reduced to its priſtine nature ; becauſe 
the workmanſhip of nature, in the diſpoſition of the parts, was too 


elaborate to be imitable, or able by the bare appoſition of thoſe 
divided parts to each e Boyle. 


An adulterous perſon is tied to reſtitution of the injury, ſo far as 
ls reparable, and can be made to the wronged perſon ; to make pro- 
viſion for the children begotten in unlawful embraces. Taylor. 


Ru'"PARABLY. adv. [from refarable.) In a manner 
capable of remedy, by reſtoration, amendment, or 
ſapply. | 


[ ii, He. who bees this! vaſt. rene in ſo high 2 rock, how the cohver = 


0 roar; to 


Latin.) The act of renouncing. 
He that loves riches, can hardly believe the doQrine of poverty - 
and renunciation of the world. lor. 


He proceeded in his miniſtry without expecting any new miſſion, 


and never thought himſelf obliged to a reordination. Atterbury. 
To Reya'ciry, v. a, [re and pacify.} To Pacity 
again, | 
C Henry, who next commands the ſtate, 
eeks to repacify the people's hate. Daniel. 
Rayai'd. part. of repay. ; 


" King Lear. 
Temperance, in all methods of curing the gout, is a regular and 


* 


That had been bruſht with the enraged aire. 

So 'ſcapes th' inſulting fire his narrow jail, 
And makes ſmall outlets into open air; EN 

There the fierce winds his tender force aſſail, 
And beat him downward to his firſt rcpeir, Dryden. 


The king ſent a proclamation for their repair to their houſes, 


ay | GB 
Whoſe balms renew the limbs to labours of the day. Dryden. 


gR NAA Ton. 


V5.5 is — 


R EP 


RT AAA TT loN. n. 7. [ reparation, French ; Peparatio, | 


from yeparo, Latin, ] 
1. The a& of repairing ; inſtauration, 
Antonius Phiteſsphus took care of the reparation of the high- 
ways. Arbutbnot on Coins. 
2. Supply of what is waſted, 

4 When the organs of ſenſe want their due repoſe and neceſſary re- 
parations, the ſoul exerts herſelf in her ſeveral faculties. Addiſon. 
In this moveable body, the fluid and ſolid parts muſt be con- 
ſumed; and both demand a conſtant reparation. Arbuthnot, 
. Recompenſe for any injury; amends, 

The Ring ſhould be able, when he had cleared himſelf, to make 
him reparation, | | Bacon. 
I am ſenſible of the ſcandal I have given by my looſe writings, 
and make what reparation 1 am able, Dryden. 
RuyakaTivE. . / [from repair.) Whatever makes 
amends for loſs or injury, 
New preparatives were in hand, and partly reparatives of the 
former beaten at ſta,  Witton's Buckingbams, 
Suits are unlawfully entered, when they are vindictive, not re- 
parathve z and begun only for revenge, not for reparation of da. 
mages. ü Kettlewwell, 
RrYAAT TE“. 1. /. 1 French.) Smart reply. 
The fools overflowed with ſmart repaytees, and were only diſtin- 
gulſhed from the intended wits, by being called coxcombs. Dryden. 
Cupid was as bad as he; 
Hear but the youngſter's repartees ; 
„ RUTARKT II“. wn To make ſmart replies. 
High flights ſhe had, and wit at will, 
And ſo her tongue lay ſeldom ill ; 
For in all viſits, who but the, 
To argue, or to repartee P Prior. 
7 RET AUS. V. a. 2 Pr.) To paſs again; to 
aſs or travel back, 
Well we have paſ#'d, and now repaſi'd the ſeas, 
And brought defir'd help. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Wo ſhall find ſmall reaſon to think, that Abraham paſſed and 
vepaſſed thoſe ways more often than he was enforced fo to do, if we 
contider that he had no other comforter in this weariſome journey, 


Prior. 


than the ſtrength of his faith in God. Raleigh, 
If his foul hath wing'd the deſtin'd flight, 
Homeward with plous ſpeed repaſ; the main, 
To the pale ſhade funereal rites ordaln. Pope's Odyſſey. 


To Ruya'ss, win, To go back in a road, 
Five girdles bind the ſkies, the torrid zone 


Glow with the paſting and repaſſing ſuns Dryden, 


ReyA'sT. . J [repas, French re and peſtus, Latin.] | 


1. A meal; act of taking food, 
From dance to ſweet repaſt they turn 
Deſfirousz all in circles as they ſtood, 
Tables ate (ets Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
What neat r ſhall feaſt uy, light and choice, 


Of Attick taſte, with wine, Milton, 
Sleep, that is thy beſt repaph, 

Yet of death it bears a taſte, 

And both are the ſame thing at laſt, Denham. J 

'The day 
Had ſummon'd him to due repaſt at noon. Dryden, 
Keep regular hauts tor repaſt 7 Þ» Arbutbnot. 
2. Food; victuals. 

C0, and get me ſome yepaſt z | 

I care not what, ſo it be wholeſome food, Shakeſpeare, 


To Ruva'sr. v. a. [repaiftre, French; from the noun.] 

To feed ; to feaſt. 

Io his good friends I'll ope my arm, 
And, like the kind life-rend'ring pelican, 
Repaſt them with my blood, 
RevasTURK, . / 
Not in uſe, 
He from forage will incline to play 3 
2 5 ow (trive, poor! foul, what art thou then? 

; vol for his rage, repaſture for his den. Shakeſpeare, 
Yo REPA V. v. a. [repayer, French; re and pang 
1. To pay back in return, in requital, or in revenge. 

According tv ther deeds he will »-pay recompenſe to his enemies; 

to the iſlands he will repay wap $094 Ifaiab, Iix. 18. 

2. To recompenſe. 
ö He clad 
Their nakednefs with (kins of beaſts 3 or flaln, 
Or as the fake with you hfal coat repaids | Milton. 
3. To compenlate, 


The falſe h6nour, which he ha“ ſo lang enjoyed 
repaid In'cantempe, ad g enjoy „was plentifully 


re and pafture.] Entertainment. 


. . l 5 Bacon, 
4. To * either good or ill. 
The pooreſt ſervice is repaid with thanks, Sbabeſpeure. 
Fay'ring heav'n repaid my glorious tolls | 
With a tack d palace and barbarick ſpoils, Pope. 


1 have fought well tor Perſia, and repaid 
Tha benefit of birth with honeſt ſervice, 


i N ot bir Rawe. 
5, To reimburſe with what is owed, 
I you repry me not on ſuch a day, 
uch ſums as are expreſt'd in the rondition, | 
Let the forfeit be an equal pound of your fair fleſh, Sbabeſp. 


Ruva'ymunt, „ /. [from repay. ] 
1, The aQt of repaying, | 
1. 'The thing repaid, | 
"The centelima uſura it was not, lawful to exceed; and what was 
paid over it, Was reckoned as a repayment of part of the principal, 
: : Ardutbuet on Coins, 
To Rtvna't, wa. [rafpelier, French.] 
1. Lo recall, Out of ute, | 
I will +epe4t thee, or be well aflur'd, 
 Adventwie to be bank(hed mytelt. 
| here forget all tormer griets z 
N Cancel all grudge, repent thee home again. 
2. To drogare } to revoke, 
AW, that have been approved, may be agal led . 
puted againit by the * . cher. ab. N Reese 
: Adam won repeal d : 
The doubts that in his heart oſe. Alen“! Paradiſe Loft. 
Statutes ate Nlontly repeated, When the reaton ceafes for which 
they were enatted, Dryden's Preface to Fables» 
Riyka'li, n./. [from the verb. 
1. Recall from exile. Not in ule. 
If the time thruft forth 
83 tor thy eue, we m_ not fend 
en the vast world to feek a fingle man. Shaleſpeare, 
#. Revocation ; abrogation, 8 
The King being advertifed, that the over-large grants of lands 
and liberties made the lords Co infolenty, dd adfolutely refurne all 
tuch grams g but the eart of Detmond above all found hirwiett griev= 
ed with this refumption or „rut of liberties, and dectared his dit. 


like, Davies on Ireland 
tt the profiyterians (auld obtaty their ende, 1 evuld not be — 


ts find them miltiken in the point which they have mott at heart, 


Shakeſpeare. 


by the rene of the teit ; 1 mean the benefit of employ ments. Sei, 


Tb REPEAT, V.e. (re ete, Latin; rep«ter, French. ] 
1. Tv iterate; to uſe apain z to do again, 
8 He, though hie power 
Creation could „Nut, yet would be loth 


Vs iv abolith, Me. 


Shatyſpeare's Henry VI. 


REP 


Where ſudden 13 * not dec 2 r 2 

obtained repeated force of diet with more to the 
de 5 1 5 | \. Arbuthnot on Aliments» || 
2. To ſpeak again. tt Lon. 

The pſalms, for the excellency of their uſe; deſerve to be oftner 
repeated ; but that their multitude permitteth not any oftner repeti- 
tion. | | 4 Mooſer. 

To try again. | | 
a Nexletting for Creiiſa's life his own, 


\ 


4. To recite z to rehearſe. 
Theſe evils thou repeat. upon thyſelf, 
Have baniſh'd me from Scotland. 
Thou their natures know'ſt, and gav'ſt them names, 
Needleſs to thee repeated. 1 Milton. 
He repeated ſome lines of Virgil, alle, Life 
Reyea'TEDLY, adv. [from repeated.) Over and over; 
more than once. . | 
And are not theſe vices, which lead into damnation, N e 
and moſt forcibly cautioned againſt ? beni. 
REA“ TER. 1. J. [from repeat.].. | 
1. One that repeats ; one that recites. | 
2. A watch that ſtrikes the hours at will, by compreſſion 
of a ſpring. | 
To REPE'L. v. a. [repello; Latin.] 
1. To drive back any thing. 


but alſo in rep#lling their ſtrokes with whom he contendeth. Hookers 
With hills of {lain on ev'ry fide, + 
Hippomedon repell d the hoſtile tides 
2. To drive back an aſſailant. 

Stand faſt 3 and all temptatian to tranſgreſs repel. Milton. 
Repel the Tuſcan foes, their city ſeize, | 

Protect the Latians in luxurious eaſe, Dryden's Æneis. 
Your foes are ſuch, as they, not you, have made, 


ToReye'r, v. u. | 
1. To act with force contrary to force impreſſed. 
From the ſame repelling power it ſeems to be, that flies walk 
upon the water without wetting their feet. Newton, 


an aflux of a fluid to any particular part, as would 
raiſe it into a tumour. Quincy, 
RuysLLENT. 2. /. [repellens, Lat.] An application 
that has a repelling power. | 
In the cure of an eryſipelas, whilſt the body abounds with bilious | 
humours, there Is no admitting of repellents, and by diſcutients you 
will encreaſe the heat. Wiſeman. | 
Ruyg'LLEr. . /. [from repel.] One that repels. 
To REPE NT. v. n. [repentir, French. ] 
1. To think on any thing paſt with ſorrow. 
Nor had I any reſervations in my own ſoul, when J paſſed that 
bill z nor repentings after.” King Charles, 
Upon any deviation. from virtue, every rational creature ſo de- 
viating, ſhould condemn, renounce, and be ſorry for every ſuch de- 
viation z that is, repent of it. | Seutb. 
Firſt ſhe relents 


— 


With pity, of that pity then repenty. - Dryden. 
Still you may prove the terror of your foes; 
Teach traitors to repent of taithleſs leagues. A. Philips. | | 
2. To expreſs ſorrow for ſomething paſt. x Þ 
Poor Enobarbus did before thy face rent. Shakeſpeare. | 


3. To change the mind from ſome painful motive. 
; God led them not through the land of the Philiſtines, leſt per- 
adventure the people repent when they ſee war, and they return. 
| ; Exodus, xili. 17. 
4. To have ſuch ſorrow for fin, as produces amend- 
ment df life, | 
Nineveh repented at the preaching of Jonas. Matthew, xil. 41, 
I will clear their ſenſes dark 
What may ſuffice, and ſoften ſtony hearts 
To pray, repent, and bring obedience due. 
To Repu'nmT, va. 


1. To remember with ſorrow. 5 
If Defdemona will return me my jewels, 1 will give over m 
ſuit, and repent my unlawful ſolicitation. = Shakeſpeare, 

2. To remember with pious ſorrow, 
Thou, like a contrite penitent 
Charitably warn'd of thy fins, doſt repent 
Theſe vanities and giddineſſes, lo 
1 ſhut my chamber-door z come, let us go. Donne. 
His late follies he would late repent. Dryden, 
3. [Se repentir, French.] It is uſed with the recipro- 
cal pronoun, 
I repent me that the duke is. ſlain. 8 Richard III. 
No man repented bim of his wiekedneſs; ſaying, what have I 
done ? Feremiah, viii. 6. 
Judas, when he ſaw that he was condemned, repented bimſelf ; 
Matthew, xxvil. 3. 


Alton 


My father has repented him ere now, 


Or will repent bim, when he finds me dead. Dryden. 
Each age finn'd on we 

Till God aroſe, and great in anger ſaid, 3 

Lo | it repenteth me that man was made. Prior, 


Reys'xnTANCE. . . [repentance, French; from re- 
ent.] 
1. Sorrow for any thing paſt. 

The firſt ſtep towards a woman's humility, ſeems to require a 
repentance of her education, Law, 
2. Sorrow for ſin, ſuch as produces newneſs of lie; 

penitence, | 

Repentance ſo altereth a man through the mercy of God, be he 


ne ver ſo defiled, that it maketh him pure. Whitgifte. 
Who by repentance is not ſatisfied, 
Is nor of beav'n nor earth; for theſe are pleaſed 3 
By penitence th' Eternal's wrath's appeas'd. Shakeſpeare. 


Repentance is a change of mind, or a converſion from fin to God: 
not ſome one bare act af change, but a laſting durable ſtate of new 
life, which js called regeneration. Hammond. 

In regard of ſecret and hidden faults, unleſs God ſhould accept of 
a general -epentance for unknown fins, few or none at all could be 
ſaved. ; Perkins. 

"This is a confidence, of all the moſt irrational; for upon what 
ground can a man promiſe himſelf a future repentance, who cannot 
promiſe himfelf a ſuturity ? South, 

Ruye'NTANT, ad), RE bent French; from repent. ] 
1. Sorrowful for the pait, 
2. Sorrowful for ſin, 
Thus they, in lowlieſt plight, repentant ſtood. 
3+ Expreſling ſorrow for fin, 
After 1 have interr'd this noble king, 
And wet his grave with my repentant tears, 


Milton. 


: There is no malice in this burning coal; 
The breath of heav'n hath blown its ſpirit out, ; 
And firew'd repentant aſhes on its head. Shateſp. King Jeb. 
Relentleſs walls ! whoſe dark ſome round contains 


7. RATIO PLE. v. a. Lee and 


'To REPERCU'SS.: b. a. [reperentie, repere 


. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. | 


- 


Neither doth Tertullian bewray this weakneſs in Qriking only, , 
either do ertullian bewray 5 yy 3. Driven back; reboundin . Not proper. 


| Pope. , 


And virtue may repe/, though not invade. Dryden. | 


2. In phylick, to reel in medicine, is to prevent ſuch | 


I will with all expedient duty fee you. Sbakeſps Richard III. 


RE 2 N 


To ſtock with people ane. 
as —_—_— of en remark, as the 

repeoplig o world, muſt be freſh i 

Minded? years ; efpecially conſidering, that the , 


was gradual, Hale 0 in 


„ 


To beat baok ; to drive 


' uſe, „ 
Reteats the danger of the burning town» Waller, | Bad c a ba 
| ated this — you can have no retreat, | Air in ovens, though it th boil and. dilate Itſelf, TR 
Stay here, and 1 the danger will repeat. Drydens | cuſſed, yet it is without noife, | Wann 


REA Cu'ss1oE. #../c.. [from regeres/;,. 1% 
Latin; repercuſſion, French,] 1 ae 
back ; ns | polls” len thn e ng 
In echoes, there is no new elifien, but & reprcu/ſhy 
By A reuſſion beams ingender fire, fot, 
Shapes by reflection ſhapes betet; #4 32} 
The voice itſelf when ſtopp'd does back retire, 
And a new voice is made by i . | 8 
They various ways recoil, and ſwiftly flow Couly, 
Blacker, 


By mutual repercuſſions to and fro. 
ring back * cauſing A res 


| Bac, 


RrPBRCU'SS1VE. adj. [repercu/if; French,] 
1. Having the power o 

bound, (0 

And repercuſſive rocks renew'd the ſound, 
RN 4 il 

s ſtanc ringent and . ; 

Defluxlons, if you ap a —4 2 mgmt. roy 

and do not take away the cauſe, will ſhift to another place, W 


Par in, 


Baca, 
Amid Carnarvon's mountains rages loud 
The repercuſſive roar, with mighty cruſh 
Tumble the ſmitten cliffs. Then 
135 1 n adj, CLrepertus, Lat.] Found; wr 
y finding. 0 
REe"PERTORY. #. J. [repertoire, Fr. repertorium, 105 
A treaſury; a magazine; a book in which any thin 
is to be found. ut; 8 
ReygT1' TION. #. . | repetition, 
Latin, 
1. regen of the — ee 
The frequent repetition of aliment is neceſſar ; 
fluids and {olids, a 225 Ae 
2. Recital of the ſame words over again. by 
The pfalms, for the excellency of their uſe, deferve to be ofines 
repeated ; but that the maltitude of them permitteth not any 
oftner repetititian. ED Hale. 
3. The act of reciting or rehearſing, 
| If you conquer Rome, the benefit, 
Which you ſhall thereby reap, is ſuch a name, 
Whoſe repetition will be dogg'd with curſes, Sbaleſpeare, 
4. Recital. x 


French ; repetitia, 


1 love ſuch tears, | 
As fall from fit notes, beaten through mine ears, 
With r«pctitions of what heaven hath done. 0 


5, Recital from memory, as diſtinct from reading. 

To REPTNE. v. u. [re and pine.] | 

1. To fret; to vex himſelf ; to be diſcontented: with 
at or againſt. 


many 


Of late, £4 
When corn was given them gratis, you ri. Shakeſpeare 
The fines impoſed were the more repined againſt, becaule they 
were aſſigned to the rebuilding of St. Paul's church. Clarendar, 
If you think how many diſeaſes, and how much poverty there is 
in the world, you will fall down upon your knees, and, inſtead of 
* repining at one affliction, will admire ſo many bleſſings received ut 
the hand of God, Temple, 
2. To envy. 
| The ghofts reine at violated night; | 42 
And curle th' invading ſun, and ficken it the fight. Dryder. 
| Jut in the gate \ 
Dwell pale diſeaſes and repining age» | Dryden. 
Reyi'ncr. u. J. [from repine,]' One that frets or 
murmurs, | 
To RETLACE. wv, 4. [replacer, French; re and place.] 
1. To put again in the former place. 
The earl being apprehended, upon examination cleared himſelf fo 
well, as he was replaced in his government. Haces. 
The bowls, remov'd for fear, 
The youths rcp/ac'd 3 and ſoon reſtor d the chear. 
2. To put in a new place. ; 
His gods put themſelves under his protection, to be replaced in 
their promiſed Italy. Dryden's Dedication to Virgil 


To REPLA'NT. v. 4. [replanter, French; re and 
plant.] To plant anew. 
Small trees being yet unripe, covered in autumn with dung until 

the ſpring, take up and replant in good ground. Bacets 
ReplanTa'TiON. n. J [from replant.] The att of 
planting again. | 
To RePLAI'T, v. a. [re and plait.] To fold one paſt 
often over another, | 


In Raphael's firſt works, are many ſmall foldings often rc ar 
J dex. 


Drydens 


which look like ſo many whip-cords, 
To ReyLE NISH. . 4. [replco, from re and plenus, Lat 
repleni, old French. ] 
1. To ſtock; to fill. 3 
Multiply and repleniſh the . : 
The woods Mar of with deer, and the plains wi 


Cent In i. 28. 
fowl. 


19. 
The waters p _ 
With fiſh repleniſÞ'd, and the air with fowl. - tt 


2. To finiſhz to conſummate z to complete. Not pro» 


per, nor in uſe, 
We ſmother'd 5 | 
The moſt repleniſhed ſweet work of nature, | 
That from |; — creation e er ſhe fram'd. Hagen 
To RRPLI“NISH. v. u. To recover the former fulnels 


Not in uſe, 
The humours in men's bodies encreaſe and decreaſe a3 jp mt 
doth z and therefore purge ſome day after the full; for - Jon 
humours will not rep/eniſþ ſo ſoon. Full; 
RiyLs' TE. adj. | replete, French; repletus, Lat.] Full, 
completely filled ; filled to exuberance. 
The world's large tongue 
Proclaims you for a man replete with mocks z Slept 
Full of compariſons and wounding flouts. . 
This mordication, if in over high'a degree, is Ut a 
the corroſion of poiſon z as ſometimes in antimonyy 6 x 
bodies not replete with humours z for where 2 1 447 
humours ſave the parts. — I 
His words, replete with guile, 
Into her heart too eaſy 


Repentant highs and voluntary pains... 


7 


CY 
, 


over full. 


N 


& 


7 
. 


RE 


The tree had too much repletion, and was oppreſſe with its 


robletion\s'af enemy to generation. Bacon. 
— La eels BY | 
letion and complexion z 1 

A Ade fumes of undigeſted food. Dryden. 
Thirſt and hunger may be ſatiafy d; Aa 

But this 7 4 is to 15 — d. Ws E 

ö ne | g | Arbutbmot on Aliments. 

uva STE. adj. Irelegiabilis, barbarous Latin. ] 

1001 may be replevined. . . 

% RTI VI x. J v. 4. Spenſer. [replegio, low Latin; 

; RgPLE'VY4 of re and plevir, or plegir, French, | 


give a pledge.) To wo * or ſet at liberty, 
| ſecurity, any thing ſeized. * 
* That uf a beaſt, and turn'd to graſs, 
1s no ſtrange news, nor ever was; 
Atleaſt to me, who once, you know, 
Did from the pound replevin you. 
Rebound; repercuſſion, Not in uſe. 
. Tyber trembled underneath his banks 
To hear the replication of your ſounds 
Made in his concave ſhores. Shakeſpeare's Fulius Cæſar. 
, Reply; anſwer, / 
fe be demanded of a ſpunge, what replication ſhould be made by 
the ſon of a King ? | Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
This is a replication to what Menelaus had before offered, con- 
cening the tranſplantation of Ulyſſes to Sparta. Broome. 
* REPLY'. v. #n. [repliguer, French.) To anſwer; 
to make a return to an anſwer, | 
0 man | who art thou that replieft againſt God ? = Romans, ix. 
Would we aſcend higher to the reſt of theſe lewd perſons, we 
ould find what reaſon Caſtalio's painter had to reply upon the car- 
Anal, who blamed him for putting a little too much colour into 
& Peter and Paul's faces: that it was true in their life-time 
they were pale mortified men, but that fince they were grown ruddy, 
by bluſhing at the fins of their ſucceſſors, - Atterbury's Sermons. 
0 RAI“. v. a. To return for an anſwer, 
Perplex'd 


| Hudibras. 


The tempter ſtood, nor had what to reply. Milton. 
His trembling tongue invol d his bride; 

With his laſt voice Eurydice he cry'd « : 

Eurydice the rocks and river- banks reply d. Dryden, 


an anſwer. 
| But now return, 


And with their faint reply this anſwer join. Shakeſpeare. 


If 1 ſent him word, it was not well cut, he would ſend me. word, | 
he cut it to pleafe himſelf; if again, it was not well cut, this is] 
| Shakeſpeare. |, 


called the reply churliſh, 
One riſes up to make replies to eſtabliſh or confute what has been 


offered om each (ide of the queſtion. | Watts. 
To whom with ſighs, U lyſſes gave 705 5 h 
Ah, why ill-ſuiting paſtime muſt I try Pope. 


MrrvubR. 1. J. [from reidy.] 
that makes a return to an anſwer. 5 
At an act of the commencement, the anſwerer gave for his 
queſtion, that an ariſtocracy was better than a monarchy: the 
replyer did tax him, that; being a private bred man, he would give 
a queſtion of ſtate : the anſwerer ſaid, that the replyer did much 
wrong the privilege of ſcholars, who would be much ſtreightened if 
they ſhould give queſtions of nothing, but ſuch things wherein they 
we practiſed; and added, we have heard yourſelf diſpute of virtue, 
which no man will ſay you put much in practice. Bacon's Apopth. 
7 Rero'risH. v. @s [repolir, Fr. re and poliſh.) To 
poliſh again. | | : | 
A ſundred clock is piecemeal laid 
Not to be loſt, but by the maker's hand 
Repolifh'd, without error then to ſtand. 
REPORT. v. a. [rapporter, French. ] 
1, To noiſe by popular rumour. 
it upon record? or elſe reported ſucceſſively from age to age? 
Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 


Donne. 


It is reported, ! 
That good duke Humphry traiterouſſy is murther'd. Shakeſp. 
Riporty tay they, and we will report it. Jeremiab, xx. 10. 
2 To give repute. | 
Timotheus was well reported of by the brethren, 
A widow well reported of for good works. 
4 To give an account of. 
I is a king in Judah; and now ſhall it 
"gs. | 


Acts, xvi. 
1 Timothy, V. IO. 


be reported to the 
: Nebemiab, vi. 7. 
Jo return; to rebound; to give back. 
In Ticinum is a church with windows only from above, that 
ferteth the voice thirteen times, if you ſtand by the cloſe end wall 
over againſt the door, Bacon. 
Muro nr. 1. / {from the verb.] 
Rumour; popular fame. 
. Repute ; publick chxracter. 
My body's mark'd 
With Roman (ſwords z and my report was once F 
Firit with the beſt of note. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
Inall approving ourſelves as the miniſters of God, by honour and 
Uhonour, by evil report and good report. 2 Corinthians, iv. 
Account returned. 
Sea nymphs enter with the ſwelling tide; 
From Thetis ſent as (pies to make report, 
And tell the wonders of her ſov'reign's court. 
4 Account given by lawyers of caſes. ; 
After a man has ſtudied the general principles of the law, reading 
the ri of adjudged caſes, will richly improve his mind. Watts. 
Sound; loud noiſe ; repercuſſion. 
he ſtronger ſpecies drowneth the leſſer : the 
tance, the voice, : Bacen's 
The laſhing billows make a long report, 
And beat her ſides, Dryden's Ceyx and Alcyone. 
i'ORTER, . J. from report.] Relater z one that 
eves an account. 
There ſhe appear d; or my reporter devis'd well for her. 


\ 


* aller . 
ir 22h of an ord- 


atural Hiſtory. 


Sbal. 
umours were ralſed of great diſcord among the nobility; for 


. this cauſe the lords aſſembled, give order to apprehend the reporters. 

echte ſormiſes. Hayward. 
8 If 1 had known a thing they concealed, I ſhould never be the 
be "puter of it. : Pope. 


CORTINGLY, adv. [from reporting.] By common 
ave, 


Others ſay thou doſt deſerve z and I 


1 Relieve it better than re iy. Shakeſpeare. 
tro SAL, n. J. | from , g. The act of repoung. 
t. Doſt thou think, 
Jan If I would ſtand againſt thee, would the repoſal 
to Of any truſt, virtue, or worth in thee, 
the N k Make thy words faith'd ? Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
9 REPO'SE. v. 4. [repono, Latin.] 
1 T | 
© 10 — to reſt. 
* me's readieſt champions, repoſe you here, 
Secure from worldly chances . een | 
es Here lurks no treaſon, here no envy ſwells. Shakeſpeare. 
Have ye chos'n this place 
ng Aſter the toll of battle, to repoſe + : 
Ywur wearied virtue? Milton's Paradiſe Left. 


urrv“. . J. [repligue, French.) Anſwer; return to 


He that anſwers; he | 


| ; * 
R N E , 7 P N ? 
; 


2. To place as in confidence or truſt } with os dt ia, 
I repoſe upon your management, what is deareſt to me, my fame. 
8 e Dryden's Preface to Annus Mirabilis. 
338 was conſcious of his on integrity in the ſervite of 
God, relied on this as a foundation for. that truſt he repeſed in 


% 


him, to deliver him out of his diſtreſſes. 

3. To lodge; to lay . 2 1 
„Febbles, repoſed in thoſe cliffs amongſt the earth, being not ſo 

diſſoluble and more bulky, Woodward. 


x R gers. 


J are left behind. 
To Reyo'sn. . u. [repo/er, French.] | 


2. Cauſe of reſt, 


becauſe in reality the ſight would be tired, if attracted by a con- 
tinuity of glittering objects. | D 


Rx ro repeſed.] 


SEDNESS, 2. . [from 
at reſt. 


to lodge as in a place of ſafety. 
Others repoſite their young in holes, and ſecure 
therein, becauſe ſuch ſecurity is wanting, thelr lives being ſought. 
| 3 Derbam's Phyfice-Tbeblegy. 
Rrrostriox. . /. [from repefte.] The act of re- 


lacing. 


by deligation. 


'Reyo'srroRyY, . / [repofitoire, Fr. repofitorium, Lat.] 
A place where any thing is ſafely laid up. 


eres at once, it was neceſſary to have a repoſitory to lay up thoſe 
ideas, te. 


without the appearance of irretrievable confuſion, but with reſpect 
to his own knowledge into the moſt regular and methodical repoſi- 
tories. . bo  Rogers's Sermons. 
To Reyosst'ss, v. a. [re and poſſeſs.] To poſleſs 
ow comes it now, that almoſt all that realm is 77 
teo 


them ? Spenſer 1 Sta 


reland, 
Her ſuit is now to repofſeſs thoſe lands, | 


Which we in juſtice cannot well deny. Shakeſpeare. 
Nor ſhall my father repo/eſs the land, 3 
The father's fortune never to return. + Pope's Odyſſy. 
To REPREHE'ND; v. a. [reprebendo, Latin. 


1. To reprove; to chide. | 
All as before his ſight, whoſe 3 to offend with any the 
leaſt unſeemliheſs, we would be ſurely as loth as they, who moſt 


They like duntb ſtatues ſtar dd 
Which when I ſaw, I reprebended them © 
And aſk'd the mayor, what meant this wilful filence? Sbaleſp. 
2. To blame; to cenſure, 


3. To detect of fallacy, 


This colour will be reprebended or encountered, by imputing to 
all excellencies in compoſitions a kind of poverty. Bacon. 


4. To charge with as a fault: with F before the 
crime. 
would you have given? the other ſaid, Some twelve 


nee: 


cenſurer. 


| 


confidence for the moſt 
their own wits, for which cauſe they are ſeldom tree from errours. 


prebenſus, Lat.] Blameable; culpable; cenſurable, 


REPREHE NSIBLENESS. 2. /. [from reprebenfible.] 
Blameableneſs ; culpableneſs. 


RByREHENSIBLY. adv. [from reprebenſible.] Blame- 

\ ably; culpably. | 

REyREHE"NSION, 1. J. [reprehenſio, Latin.) Reproof; 
open blame. 


loathſome. Bacon, 

There is likewiſe due to the publick a civil reprebenſion of advo- 
cates, where there appeareth cunning counſel, groſs neglect, and 
flight information, | Bacon's Eſſays. 

The admonitious, fraternal or paternal, of his fellow chriſtians, 
or the governors of the church, then more publick reprebenſcons and 
inerepations. ammond. 


What effect can that man hope from his moſt zealous” repreben- 
ſions, who lays himſelf open to recrimination? Govern. of Tongue, 
REPREHE'NSIVE. adj, [from reprebend.] Given to 


reproof. g 
To REPRESE'NT. v. 4. [repreſento, Latin; repre- 
enter, French, ; +1 „„ 
1. To exhibit, as if the thing exhibited were preſent. 
Before him burn = | 
r TS 
727707070 ͤ dee Sang 
2. To deſcribe; to ſhow in any particular character. 
This bank is thought the 2 3 oo. Rag od 
i nd ot lenate. 
12 ane 22 NLO Ou Addiſon's Remarks on Italy. 
3. To fill the place of another by a vicarious charac- 
ter; to perſonate : as, the parliament repreſents the 
ople. | | | 
(To exhibit to ſhow : as, the tragedy was repre/ented 
very ſkilfully. . 
To ſhow by modeſt arguments or narrations. 


5“ Que of his cardinals admonidhed him againJ that unſkilful piece 


3. Reſpectful declaration. 
4. Pablick exhibition 


1. To ſleep; to be at reſt. nee F- =: 
Within a thicket I repor*'d; whon round 91 
I ruffl'd up fal'n leaves in heap; and found, Fin 
Let fall from heaven, a fleep interminate, Chapman, 
2. To teſt in-confidence: with on. 286 
And, for the ways are dangerous to ; 
I do defire thy vos — cog | __ nan nt. 
; Upon whoſe faith and honour I repoſe, Shakeſpeare. 
RePo'ss. . J. [repos, French, 
1. Sleep; reſt; quiet. 
ks Merciful pow'rs ! 
Reſtrain in me the curſed thoughts, that nature © + * 
+ Gives way to in repoſe. © Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
a Th' hour | | 
Of night, and of all things now retir'd to reſt, | 
- Mind us of like repoſe. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 
I all the livelong day | 
Conſume in meditation deep, recluſe | 
From human converſe z nor at ſhut of eve ; 
Enjoy repoſe, N Philips. | 


After great lights muſt be great ſhadows, which we call repoſes ; || 


ryden's Dufreſmoy. | 
State of being 


To REPO'SITE. v. a. [repofitur, Lat.] To lay up; || 


themſelves alſo | 


Being ſatisfied in the repoſition of the bone, talte care to keep lt ſo 
3 N Wiſeman's Surgery. | 


The mind of man not being capable of having many ideas under | 


id 0 


reprebend or deride that we do. ooker, 
Pardon me for I thee, 1 
For thou haſt done à charitable deed. Shakeſpeare. | 


He could not reprebend the fight, ſo many ſtrew d the ground. 


Chapman, 
I nor adviſe, nor reprebend the chojce 1 
Of Marcley-hill. Pbilibs. 


Ariſtippus, being reprebended of luxury by one that was not rich, | 
for that he gave fix crowns for a ſmall fiſh, anſwered, Why, what 


Ariſtippus ſaid again, And fix crowns is no more with me. * Bacon. | 
REyREHE'NDER, #. /. | from reprehend.] Blamer; 


Theſe fervent reprebenders of things, eſtabliſhed by publick |: 
authority, are always confident and bold-ſpirited men; but their 
art riſeth from too much credit given to | 


Hooker, | 
REPREHE'NSIBLE. adj. [reprehen/ible, French; re- 


0 a heart fully reſolute, counſel is tedious, but 'reprebenſion is | 


, a 4. 


7 ingenuity. by rr ta him 500 Ty 4 | 
| ade, Which Woul der Nh, Mahi the rents of the * A* 


| pe e e e _ | Decay of Plety. 
RzynneenTaA'TION, . . [repre/entation, French from 
1 | 1 . 
1. Image; likeneſs, «+ ate bail ods nbd 

If images! are, worſhipped, it muſt be. as gods, which Celſus 
, denied, or as repreſentations of God; which cannot be, becauſe God 
is inviſible and Intorporeal.” + 1... +... Stilling fleets 
2. Act of ſupporting $;yicarious charaRer, x bk 


— — 


ReygB88'NTATIVE. adj,” [repreſentatif, French; from 
| 1 9 CO JOEL 219000 BY GL S 1 8 
1. Exhibiting @ fimilitu lle. 

bey relieve themſelves with this diſtinRjon, and yet own tha 
legal facrifices, GP entative, to be proper and real. Aiterb. 
2. Bearing the character or power of another. 1 
each tribe, and ſeems to have been a body .yepreſentative of the 
| people 3 though the people colleAive, reſerved a ſhare of poorer 


| i ifts © 
REPRESZNTATIVE. . /. Ne wife 
of another, 


t. One Ar „ likeneſs 

A ſtatue of runiour whiſpering an idiot in the ear, who was the 
| repreſentative of credulity, ,, .  _ *. Addiſon's Free bolder. 
2. 9 exerciſing the vicatious power given by an- 


. 1 : 


* 4 * 


teach me to leave all that to be adjuited by our ati ves above 
and to divine providen ce. f \ ok 797 ; 
That by which any thing is ſhown. 
; Difficulty muſt eumber this e ee that the 
berfections of God are the repreſentatives to us, of w atever ” — 


3 


: 


2. One who bears a vicarious .charafter z one who acts 
| for another by deputation. < cilia * 
My muſe officious venture 

. On the nation's. repreſenters. Soft. 
RrERESNNTUENT. 2. J. [from repreſont.] Image or 
| on propoſed, as exhibiring the likeneſs of ſome- 
t in * * FS . , , 

Win it is bleſſed, ſome believe 


4 " 


and his grace in real exhibition. Taylor. 


ments. : Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


To REPRE'SS, v. a. Lrepreſſus, Latin';/reprimer, Ft.] 
To cruſn; to put down; to ſubdue, - * 

Diſcontents and ill blood having uſed always to 
appeaſe in perſon, he was loth they ſhould find him beyond ſea, 

| Bacon't Henry VII. 

Some, taking dangers to be the only remedy againſt dangers, 
endeavoured to ſet. up the ſeditlon again; but they were ſpeedily 


rprqſſd, and thereby the ſedition ſuppreſſed wholly, —=Haywards 
Favour the innocent, repreſs the bold. 
And, while they flouriſh, make an age of gold. Muller. 
n 

3 of my thoughts, OT 

E225 T. ſad remembrance? . : | Denbame 


Thus long ſucceeding criticks juſtly reign d, 
Licence repreſs'd, and uſeful laws ordain'd : 
Learning and Rome alike in has ain n 

Reyne'ss, 2. / [from the verb.] Repreſſion 3 

cruſhing. Not in uſe. t e 
| Loud outcries of injury, when they tend nothing to the repreſs of 

it, is a liberty rather aſſumed by rage and impatience, than autho- 


| 
— 


Popes 
of , 


riſed by juſtice. , ' Government of the Tongues 
Reyrx'ss10N. 2. . [from 2 Act of repreſſing. 
No declaration from myſelf could take place, for the due * 
of theſe tumults. | ' " King Charlts. 


RETAESsIVE. adj. [from repre/e.] Having power to 
repreſs; acting to repreſe. COL 
To Reynin've. v. a. 20 rendre, repris, French.) To 
reſpite after ſentence of death; to give a reſpite. | 
Lk” le cannot thrive, - | 
Unleſs her prayers, whom heav'n delights to hear, 
And loves to grant, reprieve him from the wrath 
Of greateſt juſtice, Shakeſpeare's All's cvell that ends well, 
Company, though it may reprieve a man from his melaucholy, 
yet cannot ſecure him from his conſcience. South, 
Having been condemned for his part in the late rebellion, hie 
majeſty had been pleaſed to reprieve him, with ſeveral of his friends, 
in order to give them their lives, | ' __ Madiſon, 
He reprieves the ſinnet from time to time, and continues and 
heaps on him the favours of his providerice, in hopes that, by an 
act of clemency ſo undeſerved, he may prevail on his gratitude and 
; repentance. Rogers's Sermons, 
'Ruynie've. 2. . [from the verb.] Reſpite after ſen« 
tence of death. | 
In his reprieve he may be ſo fitted, 


That hls ſoul ſicken not. Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſures 
I hope it is ſome pardon or ry 
Meaſure for Meaſure, 


PI 


For Claudio. Shakeſpeare's 
The morning Sir John Hotham was to die, a reprieve was ſent to 


mo, Lat.] To chide; to check; to reprehend ; to 
re prove. 

ermanicus was ſeverely _ 
into Egypt without his permiſſion, Arbuthnot, 


They ſaw their eldeſt ſiſter once brought to her tears, and her 
perverſeneſs ſeverely reprimanded. 


- 


REPRIMA'ND. 2. J. [reprimande, reprimende, Fr, from 
the verb.] Reproof ; reprehenſion. 

He inquires how ſuch an one's wife or ſon do, whom he does not 

ſee at church; which is underſtood as a ſecret reprimand to the 


perſon abſent. iſon's Spettator, 
To RETAITNT. v. a. [re and print.] | 


1, To renew the impreſſion of any thing. 


The buſinefs of redemption is to rub over the defaced of 
creation, to reprint God's image upon the ſoul, and to ſet 
nature in a ſecond and a fairer editions | South, 

2. To print a new edition. N ; 

My book ſeller is reprinting the eſſay on criticiſm. _ P 


Rtenr'saL. . /. [repreſalia, low Latin; repre/ſai 
French.] Something ſeized by way of retaliation for 
robbery or injury. 


The Engliſh had great advantage in value of repriſalt, as be 
more ſtrong and active at ſea. . 
Senſe muſt ſure thy ſafeſt plunder 


Dee. 


Since no repriſuls can be made on — 
| Ruyn1'ss, 


: 


This council of four hundred was choſen, one hundred out of ' 


n I253$73 543 $441 cla It Mat 
I wiſh the welfare of my country; and my morals. and politicks . 


Blount to Popes 


it to be the natural body of 


; Chriſt ;. others, the bleſſing ; enn 
He can take a body to pieces, and diſpoſe of them, to us not | ee at of Cheri, "His paſſion in repreſentmenty \ 


We have met with ſome, whoſe reals "made good their »: reſent - | 


repreſs and 


ſuſpend the execution for three days. Clarendote 
All that 1 aſk, is but a ſhort reprieve, | 
Tiu I forget to love, and learn to grieve. Denhoms \ 
To RETRIMA ND. v. a. [reprimander, French; repri- 


imanded by Tiberius, for travelling 


* 


* . 


KEY 
Kirn. . / 7 


ſomething in retaliation of injury. 
| Your care about your banks infers a fear 
Of chreat ning floods and Inundations near; 
If ſo, a juſt repriſe would only be 
Of what the land uſurp'd upon the ſea, 
% REPROA CH. v. 4. [reprocher, French. ] 


1. To cenſure in 1 dus terms, ab a crime. 
Merentius with his ardour warm d 

His fainring friends, reproach'd their ſhameful flight, | 

Repell'd the viftors. Dryden's gelt. 

The French writers do not burden themſelves too much with plot, 

which ha been reproached to them ag a fault, Dryden, 
2. To charge with a fault in ſevere language. 

If ye be reproached for the name of Chriſt, happy are ye. 1 Pater. 

That ſhame 


7 There ft not, and +. us as unclean, | 
. To upbraid in genera]. | 
. The * ret of being * in any valuable quallty, by a 
rfon of the me abllities with ourſelves, will reproach our own 
lazineſs, and even ſhame vis Into imitation, | Rogers. 
Ruykoa'cn. . / [riproche, French; from the verb.] 
| Cenſurez infamy ; ſhame. | | 
With his reprogch und odious menace, 
The N einbolling In his haughty heart, 
b 


Dryden, 


q 


Spenſer 


Knit all his forces, 
If _ 3 7 e . 
Attend the ſequel of your Impoſition, 
Your mere enforcement ſhall acquittance me. Sbaleſpeate. 
Thou, for the teſtimony of truth, haſt borne * 
Unlverſal reproach, 4 N Ion. 


Reynoa'cHaLLeE, adj, [reprochable, French. Worthy 

of reproach, 
RryRoA'CHPUL. 4%. 
1. Scurrilous opprobrious. 


O monſtrous ] what reproachfu! words are 
I have ſheathd 


er In his boſom, and withal e title of living well. | Locke on Education. 
Ta toſs ronchſul ſpeeches down hiy throat, © Shakep. [To Ruphu'ns, v. 4. [re and prune.] To prune a ſe- 
An advocate may be puniſh Wo", e, In reſpect | cond time. 
of tho parties in ſult, Hubi“: Parergon. | 1 apricots and peaches, ſaving us many of the young like- 
2. Shameful; infamous; vile, lea ſhoots as are well placed. Evelyn's Kalendar. 


o make religion a ſtratagem to undermihe government, 4s con- 
trary to this ſuperſtructure, moſt ſcandalous and ye to 
Chriſtianity, Hammond Fundamentals, 

Thy punith | 


ment 
e ſhall endure, by coming in the fleſh. | 
'0 a reproachful its and 9 death. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
RryRQA'CHFULLY. adv, [from reproach.] | 
1. Opprobriouſly z (grominiaully 1 ſcurrilouſly. 
Shall I then be us'd reproachfully ? Shinkeſpeare's Henry VI. 
1 will that the younger women marry, and give none occaſion to 
the adverſary to ſpeak reproachſully. 1 Timothy, v. 14. 
2, Shamefully,; infamouſly. 3 Dy 
RE PROBATE. 4%. [reprobur, Lat.] Loſt to virtue; 
loſt to grace; abandoned, | | 
They profeſs to know God, but In works deny him, being abo- 
mlnable, and to every good work reprobate. 
Strength and art are caſily outdone 
By ſplrits rebate. Milton. 
Dod forbid, that every fingle commiſſion of a fin, though great 
for itz 'kind, and withal acted againſt confelence for its aggrava- 
tion, ſhould ſo far deprave the ſoul, and bring it to ſuch u reprobate 
condition, as tv take pleaſure in other men's fins» South's Sermons. 
If there is any poor man or woman, that le more than ordinarily 
wicked and reprebute, Miranda has her eye upan them. Law. 
RW TROAT Ik. . / A man loſt to virtue 3 a wretch 


1 


abandoned to wickedneſs, 
What if we ont 0 8 
"This reprobate, till he were well Inclin'd ? S$hakiſpeares | 
1 ackn go myſelf for « reprobate, u Villain, u traytor to the 


king, and the moſt unworthy man that ever lived. Raleigh, 
All the (aints have profited by tribulations z and they that could 

not bear temptations became reprobarere Taylor, 

0 REPROWATK, v. 4. Terk, Latin.] 
1. To diſallow z to reje&Q, he 


Such an anfWor as this iy 7 and difallowed of In law; 1 
do not believe it, unleſs the de-d appears. 


* 


Co 
Io abandon to wickedn«13 und eternal deſtrution. 
What ſhould make it neceſlar» for him to t and amend, 
who ether without telpect to any cogree of amendment le ſuppoſed, 
to be glected to eternal bliſs, or without xeſpeRt to fin, to be irre- 
verfibly reprobated P | Hamgond. 
A reprobated hardneſs of heart does them the office of philoſophy 
towards a contempt of death, L'Eftrange. 
3. 'I'o abandon to his ſentence, without hope of pardon, 
Drive him out \ 
To reprobated exile round the world. 
A cave, vagabond, abborr'd, accurs'd, 


wdiate,] Divorce; rejeQon. 
of being reprobate, P 1 OY eaſe of ripudiation of 
RuykOva TION, . / [reprobation, French; from re- ite. . W 9 pay 


mou 
1. The act of abandoning, or ſtate of being abandoned 


to eternal deſtruction z the contrary to election. 
"This fight would make him do a deſperate turn; 

Yea curſe his better angel from his ſide, | 
And fall to reprobatien, Shakeſpeare's Othello, 

"This de no foundation of diſcriminating grace, or conſequent! 
ſrult of election and »eprodation. 33 
"Chough foo « may be accommodated to God's predeRtina« 
tion, yet It de the (cope of that text to treat of the reprobation of 
any man to hell. fire, Bramball ageinfl Hobbes, 
God, vpon a true repentance, 1s not ſo fatally tied to tho ſpindle 
of abſolute »prebatic#, as not to Keep his promiſe, and ſeal merciful 
pardons. Maine. 
. A condemnatory ſentence. 
You are empowered to give the find deciſion of wit, to put your 
- Ramp en Wl that ought to puſh for current; and ſet a brand of repro- 
dation an <lipt poetry and talle con- Dp. 
To REPRODU'CK. .. [re —— reproduire, 
Fr.] To produce again; to produce anew, 
If horfe dung oe, It will not be cafily determined 
where the power of generation ceaforh. Brown. 
I hoſe calours are unthangeable, and whenever all thoſe rays with 


thote their colours are wand they reproduce the ſame white 
light es before, 'x Optictz, 


Newton 

RuynovDv'crion, nf, [from reprodite.}) The aQ of 
pp. anev, F 

am about to attempt a In in 
Donny > Ad eee man en 

Ryynoo'y, «./. [from ew] 

1. * the face ; reden on. 
a Sir enn, a+ you have one eye upon my fall 
another Into the regiſter of your own, Wal! toy Bf IN 
the eater, / 8 We 's Merry Wien e 

Mtn pho ter $aoh L190 
A can rep merit 
a. Cenſure ; flander. Out of uſe. * 


Why, for th have 1 (uſer's 
WD. dy fake, r ſhame bath covered 


Patna, 'laixe 7. 


Reyao'ver. . /, {from reprove.] A reprehender; 
[from reproach. ] 2 ei 


can command down the clamours and revilings of a guilty conſcience, 


ſe 1 Shakeſpeares (| 


RI TTII I. adj, [reptile, Lat.] Creeping upon many 


Reyv'siican, .adj, [from republick.] Placing the go- 


itus, 1. 16. |}; 


£ 
£ 


Reyv*oranLe, adj, [from repudiate.] Fit to be le- 


To REPU'DIATE. v. a. [repudio, Latin ; repudicr, 


| 4 Southern. P 8 « 1 
RTAOATUN IGS, . /; [from reprobate.] The ſtate RePubia'TiOn, 5. /. [repudiation, French; from re 


'Revu"ownance. 1. / [repnenance, French; from re: 
8 * uy ; ; 


., # 


REP 


; Frenth,) "The 42 of tiking Rufe vp eg [ffo Nee. Calpablez blume. Tb Rx#v'.ruL Arz. 2. been 


their faults, than with him that will reprove them ? Whitgifte. 
There is no ſlander in an allow'd fool, though he do nothing but 
rail ; nor no railing in a known diſcreet man, though he do nothing 


dat rr. Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. 
What if thy ſon | | 


Prove diſobedient, and, reprov'd, retort, 
Wherefore didſt thou beget me? Milton. 

If a great perſonage undettakes an action paſſionately, let it be 
aQted-with all the malice and impotency in the world, he ſhall have 
enough to flatter him, but not enough to reprove him. Taylor. 
He reproves, exhorte, and preaches to thoſe, for. whom he firlt 
prays to God, | Law. 


Reprove m Ades if you can» Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
4. To blame for: with of. 5 

To reprove one of lazineſs, they will ſay, doſt thou make idle a 
coat ? that is, a Coat for idlerieſs. - Carew. 


one that reproves. | 
Let the moſt potent ſinner ſpeak out, and tell us, whether he 


and impoſe filence upon tllat bold reprower ? South. 
This ſhall have from every one, even the reprovers of vice, . the 


feet. In the following lines, reptile is confounded 
with ferpent, P 1 3 
Cleanſe baits from filth, to give a tempting gloſs, 

Cheriſh the ſully'd reptile race with moſs. Gay. 
RueyT1i'Ls. 1. / An animal that creeps upon many 
feet. 

Terreſtrial animals may de divided Into qusdrupede or reptiles 
which have 'many feet, and ſerpents which have no feet. Locke. 
Holy retreat | fithende no female hither, 
Conſcions of ſocial love and nature's rites, 
- Muſt dare r from the Infeflor vfl, 


To woman, form divine. Prior. 


vernment in the people. a 
EPU'BLICAN, # A. 0 om republick.) One who thinks 


ment. 

Theſe people are more happy In imagination than the reſt of thelr 
neighbours, becauſe they think themſelves ſoz though ſuch a chi- 
merical happineſs is not peculiar to republicans. Addiſon. 
wo "Las 1. J. [re/publica,. Latin; republigut, 

rencn,j 
1. Commonwealth; ſtare in which the power is lodged 
in more than one. Pee 

2 are indebted many milllons more than their whole republick 
la worth. | Addiſon's State of the Mar. 
2. Common intereſt ; the publick. 
Thoſe that by thejr deeds will make it known, 

Whoſe dignity they do'ſuſtain 3 

And life, ſtate, glory, all they gaio, 
Count the republick's, not their own, Ben Jonſon. 


jected. 


Fr.] To divoree; to reject; to put away, 

Let not thoſe, that have repudiated the more inviting fins, ſhow 
thomſelves philtered and bewitched by this, Covern. of the Tongue. 

Here is a notorious inſtance of the folly of the atheiſts, that while 
they repudiate all title to the kingdom of heaven, merely for the 
preſent pleaſure of body, and their boaſted. tranquillity of mind, 
beſides the extreme madneſs in running ſuch a deſperate hazard 
after death, they unwittingly deprive themſelves here of that very 
pleaſure and tranquillity they ſeek. for. Bentley's Sermons. 


 Puignant 
1. 1 cu trariety. 
But where difference is without yepwgnancy, that which hath been 
can be no prejudice to that which lu. Hooker. 
It is no affront to omnipotence, if, by reaſon of the formal inca- 


pl and repugnoncy of the thing, we aver that the world could not 
ve deen made from all eternity, Bentley. 


2. ReluQance ; reſiſtance, 
Why do fond men expoſe themſelves to battle, 
And let the foes quietly cut their throats, 
Shakeſpeare's Timon. 


Without 7 7 
3. Struggle of oppoſite paſſions. 

Thus did the paſſions act without any of their preſent jars, com- 
baty, or repugnancies, all moving with the beauty» of uniformity and 
the illneſs of compoſure, South's Sermonss 

4. Averſion ; unwillingneſs. | 

That which cauſes us to loſe moſt of our time, is the repugnance 

which wo naturally have to labour, D 
a be ANT. adj. [rep»gnant, French; repugnans, 
N in. T | 
1. Diſobedient ; not obſequious. 
| His antique (word, 
Rebellious to his arm, lies where It falls, 


Repugnant to command. Sh „Hamlet. 
2. Contrary ; oppoſite ; inconſiſtent: wit 7, ſome- 
times ib. 


Thore la no breach of a divine law, er 
unte the will of the law. giver, God himſelf. erkins. 


Why I reje@ the other conjectutes, is, becauſe they have not due 
warrant from oblervatlon, but ure clearly repugnant thereanto. 
s Natural Hiftory. 

Your way Is to wreſt and train ſome principles main both 
8 to a ſenſe repugnant with their other known 


R * Waterland. 
KPU"GNANTLY. adv. [from re J] Coatra- 
diQorily. by ( anon 


' 1 


| rey peak not rag · ty eto. Brown's Volgar Errears 


* 
3. To reſute; to diſprove. . 
p ; M 9d 


a commonwealth without monarchy the beſt govern- i 


A 


Able ; worthy of reprehenſion. | _ pulluler, French.] To bud a in. , Latin 3:94. 

7 hv do God hy {lh ed er ap of he |" Throgh re pdt Gn VV Bt yy 

t t may Was on 7 n * I; ä H | | 

able < 8 ; Taylors Warthy Communicent. REPU'LSE. u. 7. repulſe, French; l I, For, 
To REPRO'VE. v. a. [reproweer, French. ] | The condition of being driven off or Put aſide Fe 
1. To blame; to cenſure. | any attempt. 5 m 
1 will not reprove thee for thy ſaeriſſees. Pam I. 8. My repuſ ot Hull ſhamed an dof ſo rude diloiy, diet 5. 
X This is the fin of the minliter, when men ure called to r-prove | enernics had ſcarce conlidence enough to abet it. 7, at my 
| fn, and do not, s l | i ho ou —— 158 _ King Charts, 
2. To charge to the face with a fault; to c | weaker ſeek; | ON 
chide ; 8 reprehend. W — _ 48. hitn his repulſe, Alla, 
What if they can better be content with one that can wink at repulſer tir d. a 


to. drive off. i ö To bear back; 
The chriſtian defendants Mill repulſed them R | 
my — N able to uſſall them. - hays — 
| $ fleet, attempting St, MI ales. 
8B lory or As Path Ran,” were repulſed, and Without 


SL H 
Man complete to have diſcover'd and , Yard, 
Whatever wiles of foe or Ti __ > Milt, 


end, 
REyv'LSLON. . /. [repmlſus, Lat.] The a8 
of Frags off from itſelf, wires 

Air has ſome degree of tenacity, whereby the | 
another at the ſame time, by ther etc? a 
have a power of repulſion or fly ng off from one another, a 
Rxrv'rstvz. adj. [from repalſe.] Driving off; has. 

ing the power to bent back or drive off, 
he parts of the ſalt or vitriol recede from one another, and enden. 

your to expand themſelves, and get as far afunder as the antity of 
water, in which they float, will allow; and does not ky hy 
vour imply, that they have « rep force by which they fly from 
one another, or that they attract the water more ſtrongly than one 
mother? Newton": Opticts, 

0 REPU RCHASE. v. 8. [re and purchaſe.) To boy 
again. EN 

Once more we fit on England's royal throne, 
Repurehai'd with the blood of enemies; 
W at valiant foe-men, like to autumn's corn, 

Have we mow'd down in top of all their pride? 

If the ſon alien thoſe lands, and repurcha ond ny 
rules of deſcents are to be obſerved, as if he were the original hore 
| chaſer, . . | Hale's Lau » England, 
Re'evTABRLE. adj. [from repute.)} Honourable; not 

infamous, 

If ever any vice ſhall become #eputable, und be gloried! 
mark - of greatneſs, what can we — expe ho 8 
honour, but to ſignalize himſelf ? Roperi's Sermons, 
Shen the article of danger, it is as reputable to elude an enemy as de. 

K t one. . ; rome, 
Ru"PUTABLENESS, 2. J. [from reputabli.] The qua- 
_ .lity of a thing of good repute. _ 5 
Re'yuTABLY.' adv. [from reputable,] Without dif. 


To many ſuch worthy magiſtrates, who have thus reputably filled 
the chief ſeats of power in this great city, 1 am e 


diſcourſe. Hy Atterbury's — 
5 TION. u. J. [reputation, French; from re- 
pute. bs : 


1. ee of od Or bad. 

Verſoy, upon the lake of G has the reputation of bein 
extremely poor and beggarly. N : AY 8 
2. Credit; honour. f 

Reputation is an idle and moſt falſe impoſitlon; oft got without 
merit, and loſt without deſerving : you have loſt no reputation at all, 
unleſs you repute yourſelf ſuch a loſer, Shakeſpeare, 

A third interprets motions, looks, and eyes; 
At ev ry word a reputation dies. Pope's Rape of the Lock. 
To REPU'PE. v. a. [reputo, Latin; reputer, Prench.] 
To hold ; to account; to think. 
| The Klug was reputed a prince moſt prudent, Shakeſpeare, 
| I do repute her grace 
The rightful heir to England's royal ſeat. Shakeſpeare, 
= I do know of thoſe, 
That therefore only ure reputed wiſe, 
For ſaying nothing. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice, 
1 hy ap ſuch as chuſe 
aw practice for mere gain, boldly repute | 
Worſe than ee ſtrumpets N Domes 
If the grand vizier be ſo great, as he is reputed, in ay 


Will never conſent to an invaſion of Hungary. 
Rrru'r E. . J [from the verb.] 
1. Character; reputation. 
2. Eſtabliſhed . 
e who reigns 
Monarch in heay'n, till then as one ſecure, 
Sat on his throne, upheld by old repute» | Mil, 
'Reyv rel ess. adj, [from repute. ] Diſreputable;'dil+ 
graceful. A word not inelegant, but out of ule, 
Opinion, that did help me to the crown, 


Had left me in reputeleſs baniſhment, 
A fellow of no —— — livelihood. Shakeſpeare's Hag V. 


REQUE'ST. »./. [requefte, French. 

1. Petition ; entreaty, | 

But aſk what you would have reform'd, . 2 

I will both hear and grant you your 7640. wage 

Haman ſtood up to make requeſt for his life to Eſther. Eibe. 
All thy regueft for man, accepted Son | ; 

Obtain ; all thy requef# was my decree» — Milton's Far. I. 

Aﬀe him to lend + 


| Derhane 
2. Demand ; repute ; credit ; ſtate of being deſired. 


lanus being now in no r of his country» ; 
Whilſt this vani alas, that men are obliged oY 
either ſyſtems or nothing, is in reguef, many excellent not 
ſuppreſſed. 9 6 
owledge and ſame were in as great requeſt as weal Th 


now. + t0 
To ReqQue'sT. v. a, [requeſter, French.) Toak; 
ſolicit ; to regular a . 3 
To- night we hold a ſolemn ſupper, Sir, „ Machebs 
And I'll regugft your preſence. | Shakeſpeare at tholt 
It was to be requeſted of Almighty God by prayers Th 
kings would ſerloully fulfil all that hope of peace» 
The virgin quire for her requeſt, 
The god that fits at marriage feaſt 
He at _ 1 n 
But with a ſcarce well-lig ſud to 
In things not ynlawful, great perfons cannot be properl 


requeſt, becauſe all things conſidered, they muſt not fh deen, 


Rrqur'sres, a. / [from ren.] Petitioner 3 
liciter. | 


e 
an war 
His — So when ſtraight his doubled ſpitit 


RE 


% 


x And to the battle came he. 


(0- 


To Rxqui'cran. v. 4. [ri and quicken. ] Ls on” 


Roguichen'd what in fleſh was fatigato, 1 Crier 


4 þ 


* 


RES 


. 5. 
Amn in 
gr; 7 Gould profane as he rye of 45 2 * 
Tso fing reguiem and E 
u peace-pared ſouls. 2001 , % Shape, 
| 11. j quiet; Peace... Not in you it + 
„Ve midwife Rosel d at my, mather's rn. 
With pain produc” d, and nurs'd for N | == 
me I an eternal requem ne.” 
in the arms of peace for ever 
COM anus. 4 page require.] .. Fi it to. 152 re, 
oy of times, wd all ee 
aura Io a fant to Hale. 
2 'RE. 24 [oy re, Lat. requerir, French. — 
Yemen 
A thing without of my wits + * 
For both the lineage and certain | | 
which 1 fpryags are from me hidden, yet» | Spenſer. 
We ＋ uire them of you, ſo to uſe them, 
Az we ſhall find their met Sbaheſpeaxe's King Lear. 
This, the very law of nature.teacheth us to do, and this the law 
| of Cod requiretb alſo at our hands.  ,  Spoimayn: 
12 nc LR gentle ſway» Milton | 
i t reguir filten. 
, eee lands Gol d. | | 
And what we ſeek of you, of vs aka Dryden. 
To make neceſſary; to n 
. J king's bulingſ equine bene. , xl. B. 
High from the ground, the branches would require 
Thy — 1 Milton. 
But why, alas } do mortal men complain? 
God gives us what he knows our wants N 
And better things than thoſe which we deſire. Dryden. | 
Col, when he gave the world in common to all mankind, com- 
* man alſo to labour; and the penury of his comdition r 195g 
oc Ae. 
VISITE. adj. [requifitus, Latin.) Neceſlary ; 
10 required by the nature of things. - 


When God e the world by the 


introduction of a new 


wigion, and that in the room of one ſet up by himſelf, it was 


if 


de fame authority and evidence that enforced the former. 


Cold calleth 
well cloſe and 


4 your ſoul with all thoſe neceſſury graces, that 
immediately requiſite to this performance. 


that he ſhould recommend it to the reaſons of men with 


South. 

the ſpirits to ſuccour, and therefore they cannot 0 

80 together in the head, which is ever v ”"_ 
Ne. 


Bacon's „Sante 
are more 


Nau. 


: Any thing neceſſary. 
kg ee 1 ſed — 1 thought A a poet to 1 one 


ofthe reqiſites to a happy life. Dryden. 
For want of theſe r 12 tes, moſt of our ingenious young men 
take vp ſome cried up Engliſch poet, adore him, and imitate him, 
vithout knowing wherein he is deſective. Dryden. 

God on his part has declared the requifires on oursz what we 
muſt do to obtain bleſſings, is the great buſineſs of us 2 know. 
ale. 


unrl r. adv, [from requifite. ] Neceſſarily ; ; 
in a requiſite manner. 
We diſcern how requiſſcely the feveral parts of ſcripture are fitted 


+ ſeveral times, perſons, and occurrences- Boyle. 
Mi Qu181TENESS, . J. 1 requiſite. ] Neceliy ; ; 
the ſtate of being requiſite. 


Diſcerning how exquiſitely the ſeveral parts of ſcripture are fizted 
v the ſeveral times, perſons, and occurrences intended, we ſhall diſ- 
dye not only the ſenſe of the obſcurer paſſages, but the 4 8 


ol their having been written ſo obſcurely. 


Cannot but yield you 
Forerunning your reguital. 
1. Return; reciprocal action. 
No merit their averfion can remove, 
Nor ill requital can efface their love. 
| Reward ; recompence. 
He aſk'd me for a ſong, | 
And in requital op'd g leathern (crip, 
And ſhew'd me ſimples of a thouſand names, 
Telling their ſtrange and vigorous faculties. 


Sent by the king or Haly, in reguital 
Of all my miſeries, to make me happy. 
In all the light that the heavens beſtow upon 
though the lower world cannot. equal their benefaction, yet with 


* 


Iiqur'ral, 1. J. [from 22 0 00 | 
1, Return for an any good or. bad office; renaligtion. - 
Should we take quarre] of ſermans in hand, and revenge their 
ewſe by Fequital, thretting ik in a | nar out of doors under 
lou of long preaching ? 0 Hooker. | 
Since yon 
Wear out your 5 ur. in my rg 
Be bold, you do ſo grow in = vita 
Az nothing can ke fe you, & Lach. Wig well that ends well. 
ear ; 
Such goodneſs of your juſtice, that 0 our ſoul 


to publick thanks, 
' Shakeſpeare's Mea. * 00 


I have ta'en a cordial, 


| Denham. 
this lower world, 


t knd of grateful return it reflects thoſe rays, that it cannot 


deompenſe; ſo that there is ſome return however, tho 


No nir. 


. To repay ; 


if he love me to madneſs, I 


When 


di to his friends. Eeclus, xxx. be | 
Him within prote@ from harms ; 
He can requite thee, for he knows the charms 
That call fame on ſuch entle acts as theſe. Milton. 


Great idol of mankind, 


Joſeph! 8 brethren ſaw that 
eh will reguice us all the evil we did. ; 753 7 
An avenger againſt his enemies, and one that ſhall reguite kind- 


there can 


to retaliate ill; to reco ompente 


uite him. & 


waz degd, expe ſaid, 


5 J. 


1 Kal — 
fa 


we neither claim 


praiſe of merit, nor aſpire to fame | 
Tis all we beg thee to conceal from fight 


u acts of goodneſs which themſelves reguite 7 5 
O let us Rill te ſeeret joy partake, ? 
To follow virtue ev'n for virtue's ſake. Pope. | 
Unhappy Wallace, 
ern il yoquited chief Thomſon. 


or give in reciprocation. 
He bath yequited me evilifor 


or good. 


1 Samuel, uv. 41. 


Aves not thine heart to every man, left he require thee with a 


* ud turn. Zecus, viii. 19. 
"ttxouss, . / Ipnenemur, Saxon.] A bat. See 
LARMOUSE, 


J. 


Bart. 4 1 
ill ante tings rnd * not 


great means to enrich. Bacon. 


n T8. v. a. [re/aluto, Latin; eln, Fr.] 
0 ſalute 1 new. 


i drew her to land, : 
And trod ourſelves the 1 ſand. , Chappan, 
To reſalute the world with facred light,” No. 
þ walked, © "ores 
* 1. 


v. 4. [re and /ail.} To ſail back. 


N "they" Ne. ue 4. 


+ 


1. hs or * 
ene ver a prince on his N ribes or writes back 
oloramus, . * — . 8 


1 
* 


mali. 


Milton. | 


South's Sermons. | 
.O T TE. v. a. [requiter French,] 


5 
KBs. 
mn NY lhe my broke A 


7 3 ND. v. 4. [re/cindo, Lat. 2 I ] 
bete to abrogate a law. 

18 
"he impoſing a ſacramental obligation upon 1 which heing 


condition, upon the ance whereof all the promiſes 
endleſs bliſs are made over, it is not, poſſible to reſcind or diſclaim 
| Gs — obliged by it. Hammond, 
a] woes, wry rm but was not heard; | 
R beſe to „ and to. reſtore. Dryden, | 
Wen 1. Fee French; re/ciſus, Latin. MI 
The ach of cutting of; abrogation. - 
If any 7 jk ſſo of tilt han bv fo ory 
the governments 0 


88 all idalatoous nations ſhould be alſo — wala 
Rec” $50RY, adj, [re/cifſeies, Frenchz 


Having the power to cut off; 
To Rucar' BR. . 4. [reſeribo, Lat. re/crire, French, I 


T he 


act otherwiſe - unlawful. , 
life's Parsrgon. 
2. To write over th N. ws | 


ſor more to b he ſhewed hi 
difference betwixt fs bene 2 


Re"scr1eT. . . Creſtrit, French; reſcriptum, Latin. ] 
Edict of an emperour. 


One finding © great * 
being 8 — of money digged under ground, and 
thus : dad wy Barons th 
e popes, in ſuch cafes, where canons. were fitent, did, far 
oy manner of the Roman empetors,” write back their determina- 
4rd which were ftiled reſeripts or decretal eplſtles, having the force 


't Parergon. 
| To RE'SCUE. v. 4. [refeorre;' old Fr. 7. 


ſet ree 
from an x Mx gs confinement, or danger. 
Sir Scu after long ſortow, in the end met with Brito. 
martis, who ſuccoured him and refhewed his love. © _ | Spenſer, 
My uncles both are flain in reſcuing me. Shakgpeare.” 
Was r yr — thieves 3 | 4.8 
cue thy mi u be a man. ſpoare. | 
D. underſtood the church urch excellently, and had almoſt 
2 it aut of the hands of the Calvinian party. Clarendon. 
He that is ſo ſure of his particular election, as to reſolve he can 
never fall, if he commit thoſe acts, againſt which ſcripture is plain, 
that chey 'that do them ſhall not inherit eternal life, muſt neceſſa- 
rily reſolve, that nothing but th removing his fundamental err 
can reſcue him from the ſuperſtructive. Hammond! Fundamental 
Who was that juſt man, whom bad not heay'n 


ö 


Reſcu d, ee : Mule, 
Riches cannot c cue from 
Which claims alike the 145 Ka che ſlave, Dryden. 


We have never yet heard of a tumult raiſed to refeue a miniſter” 
whom his maſter deſired to bring to a fair account. Davenunt. 


Rx'scug. 2. . {reſcoufſe, re/cofe, old French z re/euſus, | 


low Latin.] Deliverance from * cr or 
conſinement. 
How comes it, you 
Have holp to make this * 7 50 a 


Re'scuvin. n. 7. from 941 One at lan. 
in Re. 1. / [recherche, 
(kilful application of thoſe 29 * * in ſuch 
5 — t the accelerating and bettoritng fruity, emptying, Wipes, 
and Lee fens, Glanville's Sc 
I ſubmit thoſe miſtakes, Into which I may have fallen, to 
better conſideration ono pg who ſhall have mude reſearch into yay 
ary more ſelicity Ki 1 5 — 
elicity adapted to eve * 10 el umn 
wiſdom ſought for, but 1 not diſcover. Rogers. 
To RESTA' ACH. v. a. [rechercher, r.] To examine; 
to enquire. 
It is not eaſy to ye en with due aifinQion, in the actions of 


eminent perſonages, how much they may have been blemiſhed 
by the ny of-others, and what was corrupted by their own felicity. 
Morton Buckingham. 


ö 
LI Resza T. v. a. [re and feat.) BW ſeat again. 
ö When he's produc'd, will you T Mt him 8 
| Upon his father's threne? Dm e Fir 
Rent 2ER. 2. / One that ſeizes again. 
RxsRITZ URI. 5. / [re and /tixure.] Repeated ſeizure; | 
ſeizure a ſecond time. 
Here we have the charter of foundation; it is naw the more — 


to judge of . forfelture of reſeinure t deface the image, 
diveſt che rig 


— 
Ress” rer. 1. J. [r tmblence renc 
1. Likeneſs; an ekt I. 
One main end of poetry and ory 16 t0 50 Yr bear a 
great reſemblance to each other. 


54% 5 . 
FTbe quality produced hath conmitaly 100 Wee 
} thing producing it; wherefore- ve Wel ee as a bare effect of 


Leal. 
80 chymiſts boaſt they wick a pow! is 
A of a flow x, 5 
me faint r ce to produce, 
But not the virtue. * bog Miſcollaxies 


I cannot help remarking ths - hetwixt him and our 
author in 23 2 Pope. 
2. Something reſem 
| Theſe kad things al 6 rein hath loot ere: 
blances formed ages = to t things e ſpiritual, whereunto the 


as a hand to lead, and a way to er. 


Faireſt LA (A 
Ther all things living gaze on. Milton. 
They are but weak lance of our nen falnt and im- 


rfect copies that may acquaint us with the general n but can 
. expreſs the life of the original. | | Addiſon, 


To Ridn/MBLE. v. a. {re/embler, French. 
1. To comp are; to repreſent as like ſomething elſe. 
Wied lach y may we . ourſelves to God, in reſpect of that 
pure faculty, which is never ſeparate from the love of God, Raleigh. 
roche torrid parts of Africk are reſembled to u libbard's fin, the 
diſtance of whoſe ; repreſents the * of habltationb. 


Brera on Langnages: 
2. To be like 1 to have likeneſs to. | 
If we ſee a man of virtues, mixed: with infiemitie, fall into miſ- 
fortune, wn 056.6684 tha hy hae my app iy our” 
ſelves, who reſemble the haracter. 


To RWG ND. v. 4. fre and ſend. ] To ſend back ; 10 


1 
: 1 


again, Not in uſe. 


ſend 
1 ſent to her, by this ſame coxcomb, 19 
Tokens und letters, which the did reſend, = Shaheen 


7 RESENT. v. \ [refentir, F word. 1 
1. To take well or ill. 
A. ſerious conſideration o f.the. 
2 hy way 
N let your lord- 
ſhip underſtand, how great an. inclination to further ſo 
hopeful a work. 


— the practical diſcoverles of 
t „he then ſo well 7 
des 
2 
Ty be Gout ham Ae of publick wortzip by s deep! 


of my opts 
afterwards; upon © mature 
jon of my whole 440 . 


reſeiffus, 12 N 


Novel. 


| 


thay | Rusn* NN {from 


fol, fignified it. to the emperor, who mate 1. 


* 


A 


S 


Wc 


4 
| 
4 


| 


in Fate co 


RES 


| | To kei tou mn injury jetens This 


is nom the « 7 75 
DE DENIES ae tt: 
Res 7 Iſrom “.] One who feels in- 


cep 
The earl was the worſt plülolof her, bei 6 great roſter, 22. 
weak diſſamblet of the leaſt — N " 


Rrag'noevi. ad. [reſcnt: and full; } Malignant 6 ey | 


provoked to anger, and long retainin 12 


reſenting.]. 
bh cgi itulates 


i 


1. With deep ſenſe; 155 
Hylopares udiciouſly and reſenting 


2. With ane ger. 


Re ong perep a, 2 French). 
1. Itron p 
He MS in Arik of morality, 
Some em we 255 e e 9m 4 ths any 
prehenſions, no leſs deſerving, we. can, "ment entment 3 
| yea, with an invincible diſregard. lanville. 
What he hath of ſenſible evidence, the very & work. of his 


demonſtration is but the knowledge of his o reſentment 3 but how 
the ſame things appear to others, 'they only Know that are conſci« 
ow them; and how they are in themſelyes, only he that —_ 


Deep ſenſe of in aaa ma 
e 0 * on co ti 
dae Nen ang ba og has. 


eav*nly minds fuch high reſentment ſhow, 
£ Or — their * — in human woe , 272 
cannot, out , A reſentment. 
oppoſite conduct of others, 8 in * 
the heads of a ſtruggling faction treat eat thoſ who will 
hold a pen in their defence, Swift, 
Though it is hard to judge of the hearts of people, yet where 
they declare their reſentment, and uneaſineſs een there they 
paſs the judgment upon 


Rg88&VA TION, % — French,) 


1. 1 concealment of ſomething in the wind, 


por et op Fuente to. ag eve fend when I paſſed that 


Charles. 
e ſwear — Jeſuitical equlvocatlons and mental — — 


— 
N 


that generofity, Wherewitn 
under e to | 


eſerwations. 
Sanderſon a againſh the Covenants 
2, Something k ept back ; ſomething not given ro 
urſelf by monthly courſe | 
With reſer vation of an hundred knights 1 
e ſuſtain'd, obo 
e with you by due tur S Nin Lear, 
2 is academical reſervation in matters of e truth, or rather 
cal infidelity againſt the evidence of reaſon. Brown. 
beſe . Steele and hie fuftion abe endeavouring to 1 * 


tete among the people concerning the miniſtry ; with w 
reſervation to the honour of the — 5 — Swift. 
e u ſtate of wy g treaſured — 

e wild me, . 
In heedful'ft reſervation, do beſtow chem 
5 1. 5 png 1 incluſive were, 


Rake! Wa pot v4, er, French. ] — in 
ich any thing is reſerved or kept. 
ele. An 278 
be eee eee Jugs Ba yr 
To RESERVE. v. 4. [referver, Fr. reer vo, Latin.] 
1. To keep in ſtore : to fave to ſome other purpoſe. 


eres 


C r probabilities of the names of places; but they 
| ſhayld be too long for this, and I reſerve them for another. & Were 
Haſt thou ſeen the treaſurey 'the hall, which I have 
| againſt the day of trouble ? - Jeb, __ 3 — 23. 
David houthed. all the chariot horſe, but reſerued of them for an 
hundred chariots. | 


2 * vül. 4. 


Reſerw'd bn dae it, and kopt forthee In flors Milton, 
2. To retain ; to keep. to hold, 


Thie hideous raſkneſs, 


| Shukeſbeare, 
Will he re his anger for ever? will to lo it to the end ? 
Feremiab, Ill. L 
3. To 228 to « future time. 
The Lord how es deliver the godly out ef teniptatiohs, 
| and to reſerve the unjuſt unto the day of Judgment to be puniſhed. 


2 Peter, Il. 9 
The breech. rome, like the Wide of un 3 
threatens to ſwallow all that e to cloſe it, reſerver its 


cure Saur for ence. Decay of Piety. 
Ne N lors ln pour enn e reſerve 
your ihe a and language for private hours, . 


'Ress'gvs. nc; {from the verb. 0 t - 
covere 


1. Store ors egy untouched, or wy bon: | 
aſſent ay be withheld upon is ſuggeſtion I know 
7 indy be ſaid : 1 h 1 A nw 
It is not neceſſary, 1 mould * not en 
are In reſerve — p wy | 
2. 8 L or exigence. 
e E. the 9135 in their lemon, carried likewiſe 


r a continual ſu Tillat 
Thing are aber . who 2 ſeek conqueſt, "Te 
and not juſtice, and ranſack all reſerves of law to ſupport an un- 
'"x\ghteous cauſe, = I Rei. 
3 Something concealed in the * 


However any one may concur In neral ſcheme, It is 6 
Wich certain [reſerves and deviations, and with a ſalvo to biy 
private judgment, Ng, 's . 

4: Exception 1 prohibition, | 
$ knowledge ſo-defpis'd ? - 
r enyy; od whab eyſrgs ee ents ? Milton 
5. Exce tion in favour. © 
Each has\ſorne darling luſt, which: for a # and which 
they would fain teconcile to the expectations of wed Reports 
6. Modeſty z caution in perſonal! behaviour. 
Ere guardian thought cou'd bring its ſeatter' d ald, 
My ſou] ſurpris — 5 2 herſelf diggin 
Left all reſerpe, and all the ſex behind. Prior, 
REGZA VED. adj, 7 3 
10 Modeſt ad, A looſely free. | 
x yt no | 
— could himſelf the: 25 lover 6 Walks 
Fame is a bubble the 8 enjoy, 
Who ſtrive ta gtaſp it, as they touch, deſtroy. Mun · 
z. Sullen ; not open; not frank. 1 
Nothing 'd or ſullen was to ſee, . a 
But ſweet regards. Dryden, 


RaesnskvVEDLY. adv, 107 rom reſerved.) 
1. NN, with frankne * with e with re- 


* 


2 Hr 3 


e even a ſolemn reſervedne 
* | neſty . 


s 
He ſpenles r 


dy but he f. ith force z | 
. NI 'd but 2 Poe 
Raok'nvepnwuss, . J. [from reſerved.) Cloſenels ; 


want of frankneſs z want of openneſs. 


* Obſerve wo gravity 1 | 
r reſervedneſs t many cautions | S 
Fitting their —— : l Ben Jonſon's Catiline. 


By formality, 1 mean ſomething more than ceremony and com- 
u ' . which may well conſiſt with 

y Wotton. 

There was great warineſs and reſervedneſt, and ſo great a jealouſy 


ol esch other, that they had no mind to give or receive viſits, 


5 od pas of hi 
iſimulation can but juſt a man within the compaſs of his 
own perſonal concerns, Alen et may be more effectually done by 
that filence and reſervedneſe, that every man may innocently prac- 
Ulle. N South's Sermons. 
RIS“ AVIA. u. J [from re/erve.] One that reſerves. 
Rusnnval'n, . /. [reſervoir, French.] Place where 
any thing is kept in ſtore. | 85 
There le not a ſpring or fountain, but are well provided with 
huge ciſterns and reſervoirs of rain and ſnow-water, Addiſon. 
| Who ſees pale Mammon pine amidſt his ſtore, | 
Sees but « backward deward for the poor; 
This yeur a ——_ to keep and ſpare ; ; 
The next, a fountain ſpouting through his belr. Pope. 


7 RESE'TTLE, v. 4. (re and .] To ſetide 


again. | 
: Til the houſe of Auſtrla yield the leaſt article, even of uſurped 
prerogative, to 70e the minds of thoſe princes in the alliance, 
who are alarmed at the conſequences of the emperor's death ? St. 
N 1. J. (from re/attle.] 
1. The a® of ſettling again. | 
To the quieting of — paſſions, and the reſettlement of my diſ- 


compoſed ſoul, 1 conſider that grief le the moſt abſurd of all the | 


paſſions, Norris's Miſcellaniei. 
2. The ſtate of ſettling again. 
Some roll their caſk to mix it with the lees, and aſter a yeſetelc- 
ment, they rack lit. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
Reaifancs. * [from reffant.] Reſidence ; abode ; 
dwelling. Reffance and refant are now only uſed in 
law, 


— 
1 
3 Rd 
i, - ſ 
R E S 


others, althoygh their condition may place them above the multiq 


tude, yet are they ſtill within the line of vulgarity. Ben- 
Dede to % and render tack 4 4: 
All I receiv'd., 6 Milton. 


Thoſe, who always reſign their judgment to the laſt man they 
heard or- read, truth "ies finks iy thoſe men's minds; but, 
camelien-like, take the colour of what 18 lald before them, 
and as ſoon loſe and reſign it to the next that comes med of '3 
Wk ag Ls fo 

3. To give up in confidetice : with ! vey” rr es 

What more reaſonable, thafi that we ſhou things reſign wp 
ourſelves to the will of God ? | Fo a lotfon. 
4. To ſubmit ; particularly to ſubmit to providence. |. 
Happy the man, who ſtudies nature's laws, = 
His mind poſſeſſing in a quiet Rate, 


Fearleſs of fortune, and refign'd to fate. Dryden. 
Akim, yet eautiout, mind. NN 
Sincere, though prudent z conſtant, yet 7d. Pape. 


5. To ſubmit without reſiſtance or murmur. , 
What thbu art, re/ign to death. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Re81GNA TION. 2. / [re/ignation, French.) 


\ ſeſſion, 
| Do that office of thine own good will z 
The re/ignaticn of thy ſtate and crown. Shakeſp» Richard II. 
He intended to procure a reſignation of the rights of the King's 
majeſty's ſiſters and others, entitled to the poſſefſion of the crown. 
| Hayward. 
2, Submiſſion; unreſiſting acquieſcence. 
We cannot expect, that any one ſhould readily quit his own opi- 
nion, and embrace ours, with a blind reſignation to an authority, 
which the underſtanding acknowledges not. Locke. 
There is a kind of fluggith 77 nation, as well as poorneſs and 
degeneracy of ſpirit, in a ſtate of K. „that very few will recover 
themſelves out of it. 8 Addiſon. 
. Submiſſion. without murmur to the will of God. 


£81"GNER. . J [from re/ign.] One that reſigns. 


R881" LIENCE. bee © from re/filio, Lat.) The act of 


RISILIZN CY. F ſtarting or leaping back, . 
If you ſtrike a ball fidelong, the rebound will be as much the 
contrary way; whether there be any ſuch reſilience in echoes, that 


The king forthwith baniſhed all Flemings out of his kingdom, Is, whether a man ſhall hear better if he ſtand aſide the body reper- 


commanding his merchant adventurers, Which had a refiance in 
Antwerp, to return, Bacon's Henry VII. 


cuſſing, than if he ſtand where he ſpeaketh, may be tried. 


RESL'ANT. adj. [rgtant, Fr.] Reſident ; preſent in mo 3 n nn 


a place. 
olyman was come as far as Sophla, where the Turks great 
Neutenant In Europe Is always refiant, before that the Hungarians 


| | Were aware, Knolles's Hiflory of the Turks. 


The Allobtoges here refant In Rome. Ben Jonſon, 


7% RESI'DE. v. . [refideo, Latin ; refider, French. } 


1. To have abode ; to live ; to dwell; to be preſent, 
How can God with ſuch red P Milton. 
In no fix'd place the happy ſouls reffdez 
In groves we live, and lie on moſſy beds, Dryden's elt. 
2. [Re do, Latin.) To fink ; to ſubſide; to fall to 
1 


e bottom. 
Oil of vitriol and petroleum, a drachm of each, turn into a 
mouldy ſubſtance ; there reſiding in the bottom @ fair cloud and. a 
' thick oll on the top. Boyle. 
Ra"s10kncE. nf [reſdence, French. ] | 
1. Ac of 2 in a place. 
Something holy lodges in that breaſt, 
And with theſe 1aptures moves the vocal air, 
To teſtify his hidden Hd e - | Milton. 
There was a great familiarity between the confeſſor and duke 
\ William tor the confelſor had often made conſiderable ces in 
Normandy, Hale Law of England. 
8. Place of abode 1 dwelling. | | 
| Within the infant rind of this ſmall flower, 
Poiſon hath , and medicine power. Shakeſpeare. 
nderſtand the (ame 
Of fiſh within thelr wat'ry reſidences Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Caprea had been the retirement of Auguſtus for ſome time, and 
the reſidence of '1'iberius for ſeveral years» ' Addiſon. 
3+ [From he, Lat.] That which ſettles at the bot - 
tom of liquors, | 
Separation is wrought by Weight, as in the ordi reſidence or 
ſattlement of liquors, MD 8 8 oF 
Our cleareſt waters, and ſuch ns ſeem ſimple unto ſenſe, are 
much compounded unto reaton, as may be obſerved in the evapora- 
_ tion of Water, wherein, belides a tereeous reſidence, ſome fait is 
alſo found, Brown's Vulgar Krrours. 
Ry eib. ad). [reſſdens, Latin ; yefſdent, French. 
Dwelling or having abode in any place le 
I am not concerned in this objeQion ; not thinking it neceſſary, 
that Chritt ſhould be perfonally preſent or ygfſdent on earth in the 
millenium. Burnet't Theory of the Kurth. 
He is not ſald to be ent in a place, who comes thither with 
a purpoſe of retiring immediately; ſo alſo he iy ſaid to be abfent, 
who ge abſent with hls family, lit Pare gen. 
Rl sib. 5, % [from the adj.] An agent, mini- 
ſter, or officer re ding 


K. of an ambaſſador, 


he pope fears the Engliſh will ſuffer nothing like a reſident or | 


conſul in his kingdoms. Addijon. | 
* DK:NTIARY, . [from refdent.] Holding te- 
ſidence. OY 
Chriſt way the tonduRtor of the Iſraelites Into the land of Canaan, 
"and thelr re/identiary guardlan. Mer 
Ry 51 bvAL, | adj. [from ed, Lat.] Relating 
Risi"pvaky, to the reſidue g relating to the part 
.. remaining. - | | 
"Vis enough to loſe the legacy, or the ryfduary advantage of t 
eſtate left him by the decenied, K 8 105 


Ry'vivun. % (red, Fr. fu, Lat.] The e- 


maining part z that which is left. 
de cauſes are all ſuch as expel the moſt volatile parts of the 


. blood, and fix the ryfdue, Arduthbnot on Aliments. 
To RSI dA, v. a. [re and foge, Fr.] To ſeat again. 
Obiolete. 


In wietehed prifon lang he did remain, 
Till they outreigned had their utmoſt date, 
And then therein ige was agel, | 
And wilted long with "honourable ate. \ _ Spenſer 


7 RROI GN. ». a, ner, Fr. ue, Lat. 
1. To give vp a chim CA Gon, ; F ] 


Your crown and Kingdom, Indireftly held. Shat;ſpeare, | - Out own eyes do every where behold the ſudden and reffleſs 


I'll ts the King, and fignity to him | N aſſaults of death. Ralcigh'y Hiſtory «of | id. 
"That thus 1 have redge'd to you my charge. ts 0 All at once to force Mt way. ahi ne ton, 
To her thou did ryfige thy place. Milton, Since you can loye, and yet your error fee, 
Phwbus roger his darts, and Jove 1 , The W power may plead fer me. ; ; Dryden. 
His thunder, to the god of love. Dendom. | chang'd her 4 
Fee wens would et n R $a — * love, as ln her hate. Dryden. 
And ev'ry dear Hippolytus . | Prior, _ Though thine eyes 7e glances dart, 
2. To yield A ftronger . a generous heart. LT. 


in any diſtant place with the | 


ng back, 
Rg41l1' TION. 2. /. [re/ilio, Lat.] The act of ſpring- 
ing back ; reſilience. 
RE'SIN. 3. J. [reffze, French; reſna, Lat.] The fat 
ſulphurous parts of ſome W which is natural 
or procured by art, and will incorporate with oil or 
ſpirit, not an aqueous menſtruum. Thoſe vegetable 
ſubſtances that will diſſolve in water are gums, thoſe 
that will not diſſolve and mix but with ſpirits or oil 
are reſins, | ; Quincy. 
Re's1novs. adj, [from reſin; reſineux, Fr.] Contain- 
ing reſin j conſiſting of reſin. 
ys gums, diſſolved in ſpirit of wine, are let fall again, if 
the ſpirit be copiouſly diluted. Boyle on Colours. 
Re's1nousNE88. . / [from reſſmons.) The quality of 
K being reſinous. WD bi ook 
KSIP1'SCENCE, 3. / [reſipiſcence, French; reſipiſcen- 
tia, low Lat.] Wiaabm aber the fact; repentance. 
To RESILST. v. a. (7e, Latin; refer, French.] 
1. To e to act againſt, | 
Submit to God 1 re/ft the devil, and he will flees James, iv. 
| To do ill our ſole delight 3 
As being the contrary to his high will 
Whom we 7c. ot | | Milton. 
Not more almighty to 79% our might, | 
Than wiſe to fruſtrate all our plots an wiles. Milton. 
Some forms, tho' bright, no mortal man can bear, 
Soine, none rgfift, tho! not exceeding fair. Young, 
2. Not to admit impreſſion or force, 
Nor keen nor ſolid could 7% that edge. Milton. 
To Rus1'sT, v. . To make oppoſition. 
All the regions 
Do ſeemingly revolt ; and, who reſiſt, 
Are mock'd for valiant ignorance, 
And periſh conſtant fools, Shakeſpeere's Coriolanus. 


* 


— 


or the French. 
1. The act of reliſting ; oppoſition. 
Demetrius, ſeeing that the land was quiet, and that no reſfance 


ten, as it is vu to have come from the Latin 


2. The quality of not yielding to force or external im- 
preſſion. \ | 


the fleſh ſhrinketh, but the bone re/ifterh, whereby the cold becometh 


Mluſick fo ſoftens and diſarms the mind, | 
That not an arrow does refffance find. Waller. 
The idea of ſolidity we receive by our touch, and it ariſes from 
the refiffance which we find in body to the entrance of any other 
But that part of the reſiſtance, which ariſes from the vis inertice, 
is proportional to the denſity of the matter, and cannot be diminiſhed 
dy dividing the matter into ſmaller parts, nor by any other means, 


R8818Tipt LITY, . 7; [from refſtible.] 
1 2 of reſiſting. b e 


facility of Eve's ſequRion, we refer unto ſchoolmen. +, Brews. 
The name body, being the complex idea of extenſion and i- 
bility, together, In the ſame ſulyect, theſe two ideas are not exactly 
one and the ſame. Locde. 
2. Quality of being reſiſtible. | 
- It is from corruption, and liberty to do evil, meeting with the 
re/iflidility of this ſufficient grace, that one reſiſts it. Hamijiond: 
Rxstsrints. adj. [from reſſf.] That may be reſiſted. 
That u irrefiſtible z this, though t, yet is in its own nature 
ihe by the will of man; th it many times prevails by its 
e f e \ Halc's Origin ef Maonkind. 
Rus1's7LESS. adj. [from ref.) Irreſiltible z that can- 
not be oppoſed, 


un. 
Wikeeer Malloy thelr rvdhon, either froam thi thot of decelt Rrrotvanrz. ag. [from, reſolve, 


4: 


* In themhives, er inability to refit ſuch trivial luganations from | t. That may be referred'or reduced, 


RSI NUN T. 2. /. en ls AQ of reſigning. 


* 


| Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


Res1's rancu. (. J [refftance, French. This word, | 
\Revi'sruncs.. like many others, is differently writ- | on 
| 2. To melt; to be diſſolved, 


was made againit him, ſent away all his forces. 2 Mac. 


The refiſtance of bone to cold is greater than of fleſh; for that | 


body into the place it poſſeſſes. Locke. | 


| than by decreaſing the dentity of the medium. =Nexoten's Opticks. | 


ether the reſſſibility of Adam's reaſon did not equivalence the 


** 


1. The act of reſigning or giving up a claim or poſ-| 


doubts to perplex a bufineſs, 


| 


4 


ö 


„ 


j 


more eager. | Bacon, | | 


—_ 


1 


| 


2. Diſſoluble; admitting ſeparation 


2. To ſolve; to clear. 


3. To ſettle in an opinion. _ 
4+ To fix in a determination, This ſenſe 
5. To fix in conſtancy; to confirm, 


6. To melt; to diſſolve. 


and attenuate, by ſimulating the ſolids, and diſſolving the fluids, 
7. To analiſe; to reduce. 


7 Rits0'tve. v. 1. Ha wy 
'1, To determine; to decree within one's ſelf. 


3. To be ſettled in opinion. 


have happy» ' | | repo Locks 
Res0'tvs. . /. [from the verb.] Reſolution ; fixed 
determination. "vx 
I'm glad, you thus continue your reſolve, | 
To fuck the ſweets of ſweet philoſophy, Shalgpeart 
When he ſees 


Re$0'LvsDLY. adv. [from reſolved.) With firmneſs 


pride is of fark intimate voy | 
ions of ingeatitude ſeem Jin Oh ee, 
bag re u e n Ak Jo eng. 


As the ſeruch of the J belege of | 
heat coagulates, ſo as to turn it Rory he 4 | beit, ay 


3. Capable of ſolution , or of 


i buth 
The effeck is wonderful in all, and es made lef 
obſervations made in the countries themſi Dau 
which they pas. elves, 


had the 
Re'80LUBLE. adj. [reſoluble, French 54 ff. © 


e the number of the diſtin dem, when, 


Latin,] That may be melted or diſolred 
into mixt bodies are reſo/uble by fire. a 0 


To RESOLVE. v. 4. [ri/olve, Latin; pts 95 
1. To inform; to An 5 Latin; 


rom a doubt aar, Fr.] 

In all things then are our canfciences beſt or 6 4 

agreeable ſort unto Ood and nature &d, » 2nd in mag 

perſuaded, as thoſe grounds of perſuaſion'will bear they an .o f. 
Give me ſome breath, Al 


Before I poſitively ſpeale in this; 1 
I will reſo/ve your grace immedlately. Shaleſpeare't Ric mn 
| j 


3 «er, 
I cannot brook delay, reſolve me now 
And what your pleaſure is, hall ſatisfy me, 


a. 


Examine, ſift, and reſolve their alleged . 

1 very root whence they ſpring, and it ge 2 

the moſt whieh can be inferred upon ſuch 4 0 deu, thay 

monies, is only this, that ſome things, wh ae teſt. 

ſeem to have been out of ſcripture not abſurdly gathered ah 0 
Holen. 


th 
let the world ſee, they mean not what they do, but wh qu 
He always bent himſelf rather judiclouſly to ruby Ga 
2 y 
The gravers, when they have attained to the k Heyward, 
repoſes, will eaſily reſolve thoſe difficulties which porn? 4 
N f D 1 , 
The man who would reſolve the work of rang Dat 
May limit numbet, | , 2 
Happineſs, it was reſolved by all, muſt be ſome one ut Prin 
proportioned to the capacities of human nature, eee 0 end, 
man, independent on fortune. J every 


Good or evil actions, commanded or prohibited 
cepts ſimply moral, may be reſolved 10 ſome 9 os 
— of the law of nature, imprinted on man's heart at the 96; 
n. * 
Long ſince we were reſolved of your truth, FR 
Your faithful ſervice, and your toil in war. Shakeſpeare 
a | 18 rather 
neutral, though in theſe examples the for 
Ba 030 proof P = be pal 
This day affords, declaring thee reſolv'd 
To undergo with me one guilt, _ Mity 
I run to meet th' alarms, Y 
Reſolv'd on death, reſolv'd to die in arms. Dryden 
Reſalv id for ſea, the ſlaves thy baggage pack; 
Nothing retards thy voyage, unleſs | 
Thy other lord forbids voluptuouſneſs, - Dryde's Perf 


Quit preſently the chapel, er reſo/ve you 
For more amazement: 
I' make the ſtatue move, . Shakeſpeare 


Vegetable ſalts reſolve the coagulated humours of a human body, 
Arbuthnat en Alumi. 


Into what can we reſolve this ſtrong Inelination of mankind to 
this error? It is altogether unimaginable, but that the reaſon of 0 
unlverſal a conſent ſhould be conſtant. Tilleſen, 
Ye immortal ſouls, who once were men, | 

And now reſo/v'd to elements agen. Dryder, 

The decretals turn upon this point, and reſolve all into a 

monarchical power at Rome. Baker en Learning, 


Coafirm'd, then I reſolve 
Adam ſhall ſhare with me. 4 : Miltmn, 
Covetouſneſs is like the ſea, that receives the tribute of all tiver 
| though far unlike it in lending any back ; therefore thoſe, who 
have veſ ved upon the thriving fort of piety, have ſeldom embarked 
all their hopes in one bottom. Decay of Pig. 


Have I not hideous death within my view? 
Retaining but a quantity of life, 
Which bleeds away, ev'n as a form of wax 
Reſolveth from its figure *gaintt the fire? Shateſprart 
No man condemn me, who has never felt 
A woman's power, or try'd the force of love; 
All tempers yield and ſoften in thoſe fires, 
Our honours, intereſts, reſolving down, 
Run in the gentle current of our Jays. Soutbern's Orconcis 
When the blood ſtagnates in any part, it firſt coagulates, then 
reſolves and turns alkaline. | Arbutbnot on Almen. 


Let men reſolve of that as they pleaſe : this every intelligent being 
muſt grant, that there is ſomething that is himſelf, that he woull 


_ Himſelf by dogs, and dogs by men purſu'd, 
He ſtrait revokes his bold reſolve, and more 
Repents his courage, than his fear before. Deals. 
Czeſar's approach hath ſummon'd us together, 
And Rome attends her fate from our reſo/ves. Addiſon's Cat 


and conſtancy, or 
A man may be reſolved!y patient unto death ; ſo thatit js not 

mediocrity of reſolution, which makes the virtue; nor the ext? 
mity, which makes the vice. C 


N 0 
RIsOLVIDNESSs. . / [from reſolved.) Reſolution} 


conſtancy ; firmnels, | 
This ente, this high fortitude in ſin, can with 25 
be imagined a preparative to its remiffion. A = 
Rss0'LVENT. 2. J. [reſolvens, Lat.] That which Of 
the power of cauſing ſolution. | al 
In the beginning of inflammation, they require * 
| ln the Increaſe, ſomewhat of .rgolvence ought to 4 8 
| | LaQtefcent plants, as lettuce and endive, contain age 
reſolvent of the bile, anodyne and cooling. 
Res0'tver. . J. [from re/ove,] | 
1. One that forms a firm reſolution. Qed tit 
N prone diy not _ yore — er 
at, cannot be thought to have juſtified | 
that del faith, 9” Hammonds ron Cn 


* - 
4 5 p * 2 5 
* R * E * 8 1 
vv 


diſſolves ] one that | > 
da es, _— — no the fire be the e, — 
er of mixed 40 1 le. 
* OTB. adj.. (reolu, Fr.] Determined ; fixed | 
k ſtant; ſteady 3 rm. e eee 
eon Be þloody, bold, and reſolute; laugh to fcern 
The pow'r of man z. for none of waman born 
Sball harm Macbeth. 1 Shakeſpeare Macbeth. 
x Edward ie at hand * 2 
Ready to fight; therefore be reſolute. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
uur EL x. adv. [from re/olute.] Determinately ; 
py ly ; conſtantly 3 „ 
m wwe reſolutely malt, + me 
To the few virtues that we have,'be juſt, Roſcomtmon. 
Ay dl de luce of ſenſe poſits rele in 
; j rements e re 
xd "pies Oey i Talea. 
þis p facts he examines, ſome he reſo/utely denies ; others 
Some of thoſe * 4 
he endeavours to extenuate, and the reſt he la with — | 
 OLUTENESS, u. /. [from reſolute.] Determinate- 
14 ſtate of being fixed in reſolution, 
a my reſoluteneſs to make uſe of my ears, not tongue, could 
was to make them acquieſce. : Boyle. | 
lu rio. 1. J. [re/olutio, Latin; re/olution, Fr.] 
ung of clearing difliculties. © Wi 
A matters of antiquity, if their originals eſcape due relation, 
9 fall into great obſcurities, and ſuch as future ages ſeldom 
\ce into a reſolutions Brown's Vulgar, Errours. 
Viſits, whether of civility, or for reſolution of conſcience, or 
ation in points of difficulty, were numerous. . 
The unravelling and rugged the r that — met 
* i f the are the end of an action. 
prot e 5 Dryden's Oedipus. 
i Analyſis 3 act of ſeparating any thing into conſtitu - 
ts. i | 1 
3 preſent impulſes of ſenſe, memory, and inſtinct, all the 
| {acities of brutes may be reduced; though witty men, by analy- 
oof relalutions have chymically extracted an artificial logick out of 
all their actions. Hale Origin of Mankind., 
ilolution. | | | | 
$ — ſprings of extreme cold countries, the firſt heats are 
unſufterable, which proceed out of the n 99 _ 
Fixed determination; ſettled 


| i | „ * 8 
| , Ont ſeparates parts 


980. —__ 


v4 A 
* 

* 

. 

: 


5 


l 


o 


fk 
q 
progreſs of this buſineſs, WEE 
determinate reſolution, | 

The biſhop did require a reſpite. Shakeſpeare's Henry vin.' 
0 Lord, reſo/utions of future e not eee 

i thy vengeance for former miſcarriages. 
juſtice, nor prevent thy venge oy "rl 
them without 
L*Eftrange. | 


* 


We ſpend our days in deliberating, and we end 
ing to any union. | 24 | | 
8 ores is in every man's, power, by making reſolutions 9 
imfelf, is eaſy to try. 8 1 | | a ole. 
3 bf the will, which anſwers to dubitation, may be 
- ealled ſuſpenſion 3 that which anſwers to invention, reſolution : and | 
that which, in the phantattick will, is obſtinacy, is _— in 
the intellectual. | LU Bilan hg) Cretu Coſmol. 
, Conſtancy 3 firmneſs ; ſteadineſs in good or bad. 
The reſt of the Helots, which were otherwiſe ſcattered, bent 
thitherward, with a new lite of reſolution 3 as if their captain had | 


1 a root, out of which their courage had ſprung. Sidney. 
" would unſtate myſelt to be in a due reſo/ution. = Shakeſpeare. 
They, who governed the parliament, had the reſolution to act 
thoſe monſtrous things. a T Clarendon. 
What reinforcement we may gain from hope, go 

If not what reſolution from detpaire Milton. 


6 Determination of a cauſe in courts of juſtice. 
Nor have we all the acts of parliament or of judicial reſolutions, 
which might occaſion ſuch alterations, 


* 164 i ale. 

Ri'$0LUTIVE. 44%. [re/olutus, Lat. re/olutif, French.]' 
having the power to difſulve, or relax. ” |: 
uso AN E. . J. | from ręſono, Latin.] Sound; re- 
ſound, 1 . 


An ancient muſician informed me, that there were ſome famous, 

” lites that attained not their. full ſeaſoning and beſt reſonance, till 
they were about fourſcore years old, 6 jen Boyle. 
uu. adj, [re/onnant, French; re/onans, Latin. ] 
Neſounding. 8 


His volant touch 
Fled and purſu'd tranſverſe the reſonant fuge. 
T(Reso's T. wv 1 [ro/ortir, French. ] 
1. To have recourſe, . | | 
The king thought it time to 
vide force to chaſtiſe them, who 
remedies, __ 
4, To go publickly, SHINY 
Thither ſhall all the valiant youth reſert, 
And from his memory inflame their breaſts 


| a Milton., 


reſort to other counſels, and to-pro- 
had ſo much deſpiſed all his gentler 


larendon. 


Jo matchleſs valour. ö Milton's Agoniftes. 
Hither che heroes and the nymphs reſort» Popes 


4 To repair to. | E 2051 4 if 

In the very time of Moſes' law, when God's ſpecial command- 
ments were moſt of all required, ſome feſtival days were (ordained, 
md duly obſerved among the Jews, by authority of the church and 
tue, and the ſame was not ſuperſtitious ; for our Saviour, himſelf 
rw ted unto them. 8 : bs bite. 
The ſons of light 


ö 
Haſted, reſorting to the . DIgh: 3 Milton. 
To Argos' realms the victor god reſorts, | 
And enters cold Crotopus' humble courts. 14 Re 
4 To fall back. In law. | 


The inheritance of the fon never reſorted to the mother or to any 
of her anceſtors, but both were totally excluded from the (uccetlion. 


Roar, u. . [from the verb.] 
1. Frequency ; aſſembly z meeti 


a, Concourſe; confluence, NOS of 
l ; ented by men ont of place. 

Ta the pac if ict es rH Ip, er of gle. | 
Ad of viſiting, Wy | 


Join with me to forbid him her reſorts Fes Shakeſpeares 
At. — Fr.] Movement active power; ſpring: a 
ieiſm. c ; | 


* 


Some know the reſorts and falls of buſineſs, that cannot fink into 
tte main of llt. Dai Eſſays. 
In fortune's empire blindly thus we go, N 

We wander after. pathleſs deſtiny, ; 
' Whoſe dark reſorts fince prudence cannot know, © "oo, 
: ln vain it would provide for what ſhall be. Dryden, 
UBORTER, 1. . aan set. One that frequents, 


or viſits, 


'Ruoy'xd,. v. 4. Irene, Latin; reſonner Fr.) 
. To echo z.to wen . to return as ſound. | 


th other echo late I taught your. ſhades, —_ 


I * 


o 
2 


To Resou'nd. . 


Hale's Law of England. 9 


ny. * + ig | 
Unknown, unqueſtion'd in that ck reſort. Orden. | 


Tonkin and reſound far hot gs, 17 ; . er 
Albion's cliffs reſound | "i pe. ; 
To celebrate by ſound. buy | 


* w 4 1 
- 
. * * 
® y : 1 
* 


1 The ſweet ſinger of Tſjael with hie 


Innumeraple benefits of the Almighty Creator. © Peacham, 
N. The ſound of hymne, wherewith thy throne | 
+. Incompaſy'd ſhall thee ever bleſt. 


3. To ound to tell ſo as to be heard f 


11 
* 
* 


loudly reſeinided the 


he man, for wiſdom's various arts renown'd, 


Long exercis'd in woes, oh muſe 
*. en 


1. To be echoed back. 


What is common fame, which ſounds from all quarters 
to them again, but 


world, and reſounds back 
tling, impudent lye ? 


! reſound. 


2. 10 be much and loudly mentioned. 


What reſounds in fable or romance of Uther's fons. Ifir. 
J- [It is commonly written re/ource, 
8 French. Skinner derives it from 


ſpring up.] Some new or unex- 
that ae, * — z expedient, bs. 


Rrsov'rce. . 
which ſee : reſource 
re/oudre, French, to 
pected means 

; | Pallas view'd 


| His foes purſuing, and his friends purſu'd 
Us'd threatnings, mix'd with pray'rs, his 


With theſe to move their minds, 


To Res0'w. v. 4. [re and eau. 


Over wet at ſowing 


they are forced to reſow ſummer corn. 


To ſow anew. 
time breedeth much dearth, infomuch as 


The great cannon to the clouds ſh 


And the king's rowſe the 
Reſpeaking earthly thunder. 


1. To regard; to have regard to, 


Claudio, I quake, 


Left thou ſhould'ſ ſeven winters more re 


Than a perpetual honour, - 


Ungodly actions; but reſpe# the right, 
And in the works of pious men delight. 


variety of ground for fruits, trees, and herbs. 


* G 


. 
1 


cient cuſtom,” | : 7 
4. To look toward. 


there ſuch direction from the roc 
would more directly reſpe# them. 
Palladius adviſeth, 


1. Regard; attention. 


geſtures, and humility in his eyes. 


3. Awtol kindneſs, 


great reverence for his ſon, 
4+ Good-will. 


T4 


No other obligation ? 
That promiſes more thouſands, 


5. Partial regard. 
It is not good to have 
6. Reverend character. 


Oroaning under this age's yoke, 


7. Manner of treating others, 


ſpied in any. ; . 
8. Conlideration z motive. 
Whatſoever ſecret ref; 


8 - 


The love of him, and this - 


Relation; regard. 


their bodies. 


in re 
of the perfection of its laws. 


ledged in many rep 


meriting reſpect. 
N 1. J. 

ial rega 

1 lo 


hath propoſed the ſame 
Resye'cryvLl. adj. [r 
full of outward civility. . 
Will you be only, and for ever 


Ur you grow cold, 


: 


1 found the king abandon'd to negle 

Seen without awe, and ſery'd without re 

The ſame men treat the Lord's-day wi 
make the advantage of reſt ind leiſure from thelr 

an inſtrument to promote their pleaſure and diverſions. 


pembroke har gore 
A thonſand pounds a year, for pure reſpef? 


s were likely to 
tenting of their minds,. Calvin returned, 


From this dear boſom ſhall I ne'er be 


Many of the beſt reſpe# in Rome, 


You have too much reſpe&? upon the world; 
They loſe it, that do oh with much care. 


worldly affairs only 


N 561mg 
The Lord had reſpe# unto Abel and his offering, 


beſide z 


For that my grandſire was an Engliſhman, 


'1 


generally a loud, rat- 
' South's Ser mont. 


y 
laſt reſource 3 
with thoſe to fire their force. 


To Res8PBA'k, v. u. [re and Jpeak.] Ts anſwer. 


heav'n ſhall bruit again, 
Shakeſpeare's Hamlet, 
To RESPE CT. v. a. [reſbecbus, Latin.) 


ect 
Shake peare's Mea » Mea . 
Ihe bleſt gods doe not love 4 Chae 


Bacon. 

In judgment-ſeats, not men's qualities, but cauſes only ought to 

be reſpected. ES. | ettlexworths 

?. [Reſpedter, Fr.] To cönſider with a lower degree of 
_ " reverence, wy | FS 
There is nothing more terrible to a guilty heart, than the eye of 

a reſpetted friend. cM FR ” g Se . 
Whoever taſtes, let him with grateful heart | 

Reſpe# that ancient loyal houſe. e. Philips. 

I always loved and reſpeFed Sir William. Swift to Gay. 


3- To have relation to: as, the alluſion reſpect an an- 


The needle doth vary, as it pu nga the pole; whereas, were 
8, upon a nearer approachment, it 
e front of his houſe ſhould ſo reſpe# the 


South, that in the firſt angle ic receive the rifi 
ſun, and decline a little from the winter ſetting thereof. 


REST ETC T. . J. [reſpe#, French 3 reſpectur, Latin. ] 


M 's * with ;ſpeF more tender | | 
y coun with a re : | 
IT ban mins own life. Shakeſpeare's Coriclanus. 
2. Reverence ;-honour, t. | 
©. * You know me dutiful, therefore | 

Let me not ſhame reſpectf; but give me leave | 

To take that tourſe by your conſeht and voice. Shakeſpeare. 


ZEneas muſt be drawn a ſuppliant to Dido, with reſpe& In his; 
Dryden's Dufreſnoy.' 


z 
7 
He, that will haye his fon have « rg for him, muſt 3 a 


1 6" 
Henry VIII. 


5 
» 
es 
*2D 


Have wiſh'd, that noble Brutus had his eyes. 


You muſt uſe them with fit reſpettt, according to the 
nature ; but you are of kin to their perſons, not errors. 

The duke's carriage was to the gentlemen of fair reſpef?, and 
bountiful to the ſoldier, according to any ſpecial value which he 
| Motion Buckingbom. 


move them, for con- 


Ia reſpe#t of the on en attend you, do them what right 
in juſtice, and with as much ſpeed as you may» 
ate have been always monſters amongſt them, in 1 — of 


1 have repreſented to you the excellency of the chriſtian religion, 
pet bf fe clear diſcoveries of the nature of God, and in repect 


Every thing which is Imperfect, as the world muſt be | 
2 hen. 45 lied fore cauſe which "—_—_ it. Tillorſons 

'They believed but one ſupreme deity, which, with re 
4 e men received from him, had ſeveral titles. Ti//orſon, 


ResPECTABLE. adj. [reſpeable, Fr.] Venerable 
OE] OR EIT 


ay condition mote honovrable' in the "light of 
than another ; 2 women — '> un 5 
re/þe and full.]. Ceremoilious 


mibe 7 

"+ Woe» 

reſpeAful, or fotſworn 7 

With humble joy, and with reſpeFful fear 
The liK'alng people ſhall bis Rory 


9 
N 
o : Y * 
. 


4 


e 


Pope, 
of che 


N 


Dryden . 


Bacon. 


„ 


; 


| | Chapman. | 
In orchards and gardens we do not ſo much reſpect beauty, as | 


1 
” 


roco. 


ng rays of the winter | 


Brown. 


$ 


— 


Prior. 
„ and 


. 
4 


' Geneſis, wy 


reſpedt of perſons in judgments Proverbr. | 


Shakeſpeare. 
bonds of 


Bacon. 


wy 


„ 
„. 4 


Awakes my conſcience to confeſy all this. Shakeſpeare. 
Since that De of fortune are his love, | 
I ſhall not be his wife. '  Shaheſpeart's King Lear | 


Bacon: 


int. 


Tillotſon, 
acknow- 


| 1+ Particularly ; as each belongs to each, 


ö 
= 


3. To reſt; to take reſt from toil. 


to the |. 


RES 


R z3yB"CTFULLY.' a. (from ree&/ul.] With ſome 


degree of reverence. 


To your glad genius facrifice this dar, 
Let common meats reſpefully give way. Duden. 
Rzerserrurxzss, #. /. [from reſpectſul.] The qua- 
lity of being reſpeciful. ee apr! v1 


Reses'cTivs. adj. [from reſde#? 


| 1. Particular; relating to ew perfons a this 


| Moſes mentions the immediate cauſes, and St. Peter the more 
remote and fundamental cauſes, that conſtitution of the heavens, 
and that conſtitution of the earth, in reference to their 
waters, which made that world obnoxious to a deluge. 
When ſo many preſent themſelves before their  magh- 
Kfates to take the oaths, it may not be irhproper to awaken a ave. 
ſenſe of their engagements, 
2. [Reſpeatif, French.) Relative; not abſolute. | -* 
The medium intended is not an abſolute, but a reſpe&ive me» 


dium; the proportion recommended to all is the ſame ; but the 
things 30 be deſired in this proportion will var. Keugert. 
3. Worthy of reverence, Not in vſe. ey 
What ſhould it be, that he reſpe&s in her, 1855 
But I can make reſpefive in myſelf ? Shake 
4+ Loney cautious ; attentive to conſequences. Ob- 
Re ſpective and men had r f 0 
A tt ry men had rad fk. Er 2 thi owns 


d wilt may go well, fo:it be not long of them, than 
mw pain and hazard make themſelves adviſers for the common 


. ' Hooker. 
He was exceeding reſpeive and preciſe. tb. 
Resye'cTiveLy, adv. [from reſpefive.] 4 


" 


i” 


The interruption of trade between the Engliſh and Flemich began 
to pinch the merchants of both nations, which moved them by all 
means to diſpoſe their fovereigns reſpe&ively to open the 1 
again, | | bak CAL 7 Ba 

The impreſſions from the objects of the ſenſes do mingle - 
tively every one with his kind. Bacon's Natural Hi 
| ood and evil are in morality, as the Eaſt and Weſt are in 
frame of the world, founded in and divided by that fixed and unal - 
terable fituation, which they have reſpe&ively in the whole body of 

the unlverſee. South's Sermons. 

The priticiples of thoſe nents are reſpefively diſelaimed 
and dbhorred by all men of ſenſe and virtue In both parties. Addiſone 

Relatively ; not abſolutely. . fs 

If there had been no other choice, but that Adam had been left 
to the univerſal, Moſes would not then have ſaid, eaſtward in Eden, 
ſeeing the world hath not Eaft nor Weſt, but reſpeftively, Raleigh, 
3. Partially; with reſpect to private views. Obſolete. 

Among the miniſters thetnſelves, one being ſo far in eſtimation 
above the reſt, the voices of the reſt were likely to be given for the 
moſt part reſpefFively with a kind of ſecret dependency, Hooler. 
4+ With great reverence. Not in uſe. 

Honeſt Flaminius, you are very reſpecri 


Rxs8yn'R810N. 2. J, N The act of 
ſprinkling. | 


Reseina'TION. . /. [re/piration, French; re/piratio, 
from reſpiro, Latin. ] | 

2 of Tyana a „ that the ebbing and flowing of 

the ſea was the reſpiration of the world, drawing in water as breath, 

WN AP wr wi Rp Bacon, 

yrups or other ex ves do not advantage in coughs, 

flipping down between the epiglottis; for, as 1 inſtanced 2 

that muſt neceſlarily occaſion a greater cough and difficulty of . 

ſpiration. - Harvey on Conſumption. 

The author of nature foreknew the neceflity of rains and dews 

do the preſent ſtruRture of plants, and the uſes of reſpiration to un- 


= 
— 


welcome. Shak. 


mals; and therefore created thoſe correſpondent r in the 
atmoſphereee. 75 entley's Sermon. 
2. Relief from toil. | , 
Fj ed br WY + of 
reſpiration do the | F 
| „s the wicked. Milten': Paradiſe Loft. 
To ReePi'ns, v. mn. [re/piro, Latin; reſpirer, French. ] 
1. To breathe. f r 
The ladies gaſp'd, and ſcarcely could reſpirez _ 
© The breath they drew, no longer air, but þ 
The fainty knights were ſcorch C. Dryden, 


2. To catch breath, 
| Till breathleſs both themſelves afide retire, 
Where foaming wrath, their cruel tuſks they whet, | 
And trample th' earth the whiles they may reſpire. Spenſer» 
I, a pris ner chain'd, ſcarce freely draw . 1 
The air impriſon'd alſo, cloſe and damp, | 
Unwholeſome draught z but here I feel amends, 
The breath of heav'n blowing, pure, and ſweet, 1 55 
With day-ſpring born; here leave me to reſpire- Milten. 


8 


Hark | he ſtrikes the golden lyre; CUI 
And ſee! the tortur'd ghoſts reſpire, Eat 
| See ſhady forms advance! Pope's St. Cecilia. 
RESPITE. 3. { Lobe French. ] | g 
1. Reprieve; vſpen ion, of a capital ſentence, + : 
2 I had hope to ſpend e 
uiet, though ſad, 50 reſpite of that day, 


2 t muſt be mortal to us both. - Miltn 
Wisdom and eloguence in vain would plead | | 
One momente reſpice for the learned head; 
Judges of writings and of men have dy'd, 


Prior. . 

2, Pauſe; intervall. % $795 
. The fox then<ounſel'd th' ape, for to abe 

Riſpite till morrow t anſwer his de ie. tr. 

Thie cuſtomary war, which troubleth all the world, giveth little 

reſbite or breathing time of peace, doth uſually boxrow pretence 

from the neceſſary, to make itſelf appear more honeſl. altigh. 


A 


n 1 
Some pauſe and reſpite only 1 require, 

Till with my tears 7% have quench'd my fires” Denbam. 

ToResyi'rs, v. 4. [fromthe noun; 

1. To relieve by a pauſe, | 

| In what bow'r of ſhade 


I * 


Thou find'ſt him, from the beat of nbon retir'd,  _ 
To reſpite his day - labour with repaſt. 
Or with repoſe. Milton's Paradiſe Lofts 


2. [Refpiter, old French. To ſuſpend ; to delay. 
An act paſſed for the ſutisfaction of the officers of the king's army, 
by which they were promiſed payment, in November following; 
till which time they were to reſpite it, and be contented that 
common ſoldiers and inferior officers ſhould be ſatisfied upon their 
diſbanding. | x Clarendon. 
Re8eLENDENCK. J / [from reſplendent.] . Luſtre ; 

RIAHSTLEKNDEN CY. I. brightneſs ; ſplendour, 

F por mon ly mom 4 als 0's — 
In full / ence, heir my 89 _ Milen. 
' Ad ha lypreme reſplendency, that ſhines in God, for 
. thoſe dim repreſentations of it in the creature, is as abſurd as it were 
for u Perſian to offer his ſacrifice to a parhelion inſtead of adoring 
n _ 


| the ſun. Lak He $66 Li 2 | n payee 
RESPLE'NDENT. adj. [re/plendens, Lat.] Bright; 
beavtifvl in " j 


yo * 
1 of * 1X 


ſhining ; havin a beautiful luftre, © 
Rich | 
| Flory. 4 s Remains. 


* 


— Ing 


— —— a — — 0 


RES 


I. Tore all within full neh array'd be found, 
WI ch roy ae 


al arras and re lendnt gold. 


The anclent electrum in it a fifth of filyer to the gold, and 


e « compound metal, as fit for moſt uſes 


ma 
" Fiſprndents _, $ DVDiacen' Natural 115 . 
4 Emprefy of this fair world, endent Eve ilton. 


Every body looks molt ſplendid and luminous 


culour 1 cinnaber in the ho | light 
1 light it is manifeſtly lol » vs. wh in the blue light 
' WR. a as | Newton's Optic ls. 
Kblendent brafs, and more reſplendent damos. Pepe 
RooyiunwpantLy. adv, [from roplmdent.) With 


loſtre ; brightly ; ſplendidly, 


7⸗ RESPOND. v. n. [re/pondeo, Latin; reſpondre, 
| | | 


French.] 
1. To anſwer. Little uſed. 


42. To correſpond ; to ſuit, | | 
Toy theme rg end thy various lay 3 | 


Here rowls a torrent, there meanders play. 


Kues DENT. . J. [re/ondins, Latin. ] | 


1. An anſwerer in a ſuit, 
In giving an anſwer, the re/pondent ſhould be 


ſonally admoniſhed by the judge to anſwer the judge's interrogation. 


2. One whoſe province, in a ſet diſputation, is to re- 


ute objections. 


How becomingly does Philopolis exerciſe his office, and ſesſon- 

_ bly commit the opponent with the reſpondent, like a practiſed. 
"moderator ? | . More's Divine —_ 

The reſpontent may eaſily ſhew, that though wine = 0 all 

this, yet it may be finally hurtful to the ſoul and body of him. 


Reiyo'ns8, . /. [ro/ponſum, Latin,] 
1. An anſwer; commonly an oraculous 
Mere natural piety has taught men to receive 


the r * of the 
1 gods with all poſfible veneratlon . Government of . Tongue. 
Tue oracle, which had before flouriſhed, began to droop, and 
=” from giving re/ „% in verſe, deſcended 'to profe, _ = a 


+, While were utterly Ulenced. 


2, 4 French.) Anſwer made by the congtega- 
tion, (peaking akternately with the prieſt in publick 


worſhip. 


Io make hie pariſhioners kneel and join in the reſponſes he gave 


ery one of them a haſſock and common prayer 


4. Reply to ah ohjeQion in a formal diſputation. 

e reſpondent not turn opponant ; except In retorting the 
aͤrzument upon his adverſary after a direct ye/pon/e 3 and even this 
' 14 allowed only as a confirmation of his own reſponſe. Watts, 


RAST“ IBU. adj. [from repon/ur, Latin, ] 


Let t 


1. Anſwerable ; accountable. 


Heathens, who have certainly the talent of natural knowledge, | 


+ are reſponſible for it. 


He as much faclsfies the itch of _ news ; he as much per- 


ſuades his hearers; and all this while he has 


und ſands not reſponſible for the truth of his relations, 
| Government of the Tongue. | 

2. Capable of diſcharging an obligation. 6. 

Ihe neceſfity of a tion of money to trade depends on 


money #4 u pledge, which writing cannot fu 


the bill, 1 receive trom one man, wlll not be accepted as ſecurity 
by another, he not knowing that the bill is legal, or that the man 


bound Is honeſt'or reſponſible. 


Ruezyo'nsrfunnges. J Tfrom reſponſible.) State of 
being obliged or qualified to anſwer, Rds 


Ruayo'narow, . / (ebene, Lutin.] The aft of 


anſwering, 
IT adj. [re/ponfif,, French; 
atin.] 8 
1. Anſwering ; making anſwer, 


9 
as gold, and more 
None 


in the light of its 
is moſt re t, 


Broome. 
in court, and per- 


Ayliffe's Parer gon. 


41. 


Matti Legicl. | 


anſwer, 


ammond. 


book. Addiſon. 


Hammond. 


his retreat ſecure, 


the place of ; fince 


"ke. 


from reſponſus, 


A certificate is U re/poyfive letter, or letter by way of anſwer. 


. Correſpondent ; ſuited to ſomething 
Sing of love and gay defire, 
* * „deo the Warbling lyte. 
o there Demodocus the bard of fame 
' Taught by the gods to pleaſe, when high 


115 | 
| The vocal lay reſpenfive to the firings. . Odyſſey. 
RrsrO n8oRky, adj. [re/pon/arivs, Latin.) Containing 


_ anſwer, 


REST. n. /. Ineyr, Saxon, rote, Dutch. 


1. Slecp ; repolſe. 
ER. 7• things reir'd to % 
Mind us of her repoſe, 

My'tol Made are wearled into refs 


2. The final ſleep ; the Wee of death. 
Oft with holy ly mns he charm'd thelr cart; 


The David leti hin, When he went to 700, 
is 


 Stillnets 3 ceſſation or abſerice of motion. 
s be viketh reſt; for the ſubtle mation, which putrefue- 


Putte 
tion requireth, Ie diſturbed by any agitation, 


What cauſe mov d the Creatvt, in hiv holy 7%, 


Soc late to build ? 


All things puſt are equally and it 15 and & this way 
ther 0 


of conſideration of them are all one, W 
95 world, or but yelterduy, 


4+ Quiet z peace; ceſſation from difturbance. 


: 


Learn of we, 'for I un meck and lowly In heart 3 and ye hall 


find e unto your fouls. 


me yiweth you rf from all your enemies. Deut 
"Seap d from ſuch ſtorms o waly bolding it . 
| . Daniel: Civil War, 
The swat cut off, fram whence theſe tumults role, 
nie Meuld have * the commonwealth repoſe. Daniel 
ut not at ref or eald of Mind. \ 
Where can @ (rail man hide him) in what arme 1 


Jo be herfelf to be at 


Thus fenc'd, 


Shall a ſhort life exjoy @ little 2, 7 


: With what a load of vengeance am 1 preſt, 


Yet hover, never, can 1 ho; e for 
For when my heavy burden \ 1 


| 
"The welght falls down, and eruthes her l | 
Like the fun, it had light and een . l 


motion, no qulet but In aftivity. South's Sergront 
| "hit r, where nene day have u, 1 80. N 5 8 
The grave, where ev'n the great find ref. Pope, 


g. Ceſſation from bodily labour. 


There the weary be at 
The Chrittian ch. 


» x 1. n 
afeth for his 4 af yt he Art days ot 
that he might thecedy 4 f a fervant of God, who dn ch 
ran 


morning of that day vanqut „ 


renn prek d Olorinida from 


And walt Tancredle fot her (hear In rot. alrfax, 
A wen may think, that a A. off aw 


ory ary a ref; but when gall is done, good counſel fett 


Their vizors cd. Welt lane ln the %, We 
5 the tec. Dryden Knight's Hale 


3 


Fenton. 


Ae, 
* 


Dryden' Parſon, 


| Bacons 


were before the 
TI 


Matthew, ul. 29 
„ail. 105 


Fanſbaww, 


: 
x 


8. Final ho 


Sea 
ſet K reſt upon the battle. Bacon. 
people, if upon thoſe reaſons, ſhould recede from what they 


demanded of the king; they therefore reſolved to ſet q ou ret 
vpon that ſtake, and to go gh with it, or periſh in the attempt. 


| 9g. [Nele, French; gd refar, Latin.} Remainder ;| 


having done our duty z and for the ref, it offers us the beſt ſecurity. 


RIS T. /. [reftar, French; quod reftaty Lat.] Others; 


concerning the reſt of the i 
diſturbance might interrupt their quiet in their own days ; and that 
the reſt, who had larger hearts and more publick ſpirits, would | 
extend their labour, activity, and advice only to ſecure the empire at 
home by all peaceable atts. Clarendon. 


power, wiſdom, goodneſs, and prov dence of the ſupreme God. 


turbance. 


5. To be fixed in any ſtate or opinion. 


Every creature has a ſhare in the common bleſſings of providence; 
and every creature ſhould 70% well ſatiafled with its proportion in 


6. To ceaſe from labour, 


ſhalt reſt. ; ; XNijie 12. 
The ark went before, to ſearch out a refling place for them. 

| Numbers, x. 33+ 

From work 

Reſting, he blels'd the ſeventh day. Milton. 


labours and your fears. Taylor's Rule of Holy Living. 
7. To be ſatisfied; to eee. * 0 


And not to 7% in heaven's determination- Addiſon. 

8. To lean ; to recline for ſupport or quiet. | 
: On him I reſted, | 

And, not without conſid ring, fix d my ſate. Dryden. 


nothing to do; becauſe it is eaſier to believe, than to be leienti- 
fically inſtructed, oy | Locke. 

The philofophical uſe of words conveys the preciſe notions of | 
things, which the mind may ref upon, and be ſativfied with, in Ita 
ſearch after knowledge. | | Locke. 


» [ Reſto, Latin 3 refer, Fr.] To be left; to remain. 


There #4feth the comparative z that Is, its being granted, that i 
ix ether lawful or binding, yet whether other things'be not preferred 
before It, ns extirpation of hereſies. | Bacon, 
To Ruevr. V. 4. ; 
1. To lay to reſt, | 


2. To place as on a ſupport. 


to 5% thelr cauſe, not upon ſetlpture only, but fathers too; ſo 
atleaſt as the three firſt centuries. 5 Waterland« 
» Here 70% his hend upon the lap of earth, 
A youth to fortune and to fame unknown. Gray. 


Rr8TA"GNANT. %. [reftagnani, Latin.] Remaining 


. Wiſeman. 
REsTAGNA'TIQN.-n./; [from refeguate.] The tate 


RaE+TAVRA'TION. . / [refaxro, Latin,] The act of 


N. ; 
6. N z that on which any thing leans wee recovering to the former tate. 
| © Sage 1 


will 
| they receive an help bm 


x 


Take the handle bigjoe right-hand; and clafylng thi blade of 


la your left, lean it heady upon the reſt; holding the edge «/Iittle!]; 
may bear upon the 70%, and the flat ide of the chiſel may make a 


ſmall angle wich the ref. | mean 
Place of gone, e e e h 
Suſtain'd. by him wich comfortu, till we end | 
In duſt, our final ref and native home. - Mikon. 


fights have been. final to the wary but this le, Gb 
b anſwer would render their counſels of leſs reverence to the 
with that confidence and diſdain of the houſe of peers, 


what remains. | | 
Religion gives part of its reward in hand, the preſent comfort of 


that heaven can give. Tilloſons 
The pow'r in glory ſhone, 

By her bent bow and her keen arrows known, lf 
The reft a huatreſs. Dryden Knight's Tak. 


thoſe not included in an dition. | 
By deſcription of their 2 ties, many things may be learned 
itants. Abbot. 

They bad no other conſideration of the publick, than that no 


Vlato, and the reſt of the philoſophers, acknowledged the unity, 


Stilling fleet. 
Arm'd like the ref, the Trojan prince appears, 


And by his pious labour urges theirs. Dryden. 
Upon ſv equal terme did they all and, that no one Had a fairer, 


pretence of right than the ref. Wedward. | 
To REST. v. u. * the noun.] 


1. To ſleep; w 


aſleep; to ſlumber, 
ancy then retires | 


Into her private cell, when nature reſt. Milton. 
2. To ſleep the final ſleep; ta die, 
1160. o tor. 4 ; 
K — 5 9 , 2 5 dag 
ud 1 22 * | 
As in my mother's lap yg there I mould ref, ö 


. To be at quiet; to be at peace z to be without diſ- | 


Thither let us tend 
From off the toſling of theſe fiery waves, 


There reft, if any reſt can harbour there. | Mikon. | 
4+ To be without motion; to be fill. 


Over the tent a cloud ſhall ret by day. Milton. | 


He wlll not ref content, though thou giveſt many gifts. Prov. 


L'Eftrange.. 

After ſuch a lord I ref? ſecure, . | 

Thou wilt no foreign xeins or Trajan load endure, Dryden. 
There yet ſurvives the awful heir 

Of Sancho's blood, whom, when 1 ſhall produc, (| | 

I rf aſlur'd to ſee you pale with fear, Dryden. 


0 
' ResTiTv'"TiON. 1. J. re ituti „L. ti 8 
. The act of reſtorin yt loft © al 


| To ſubdue an uſurper, ſhould be no unjuſt enterpriſe 


| 2+ The act of recovering its former tate or poſture. 


RES 
ES nd An} Thea 


_— How they * 
ITI tee, e ck l v 


| R 

Toward Cyprus. 
| Ru'sTevLs adj. Trat and. full, er Wer u Ji 
„e n Ins. ww: U reſt, for dis 
bt As for as Calais to oy dE nb * 
RevTHA'RROW., . / A plant, bale. Richerd nl. Kin 
RESTTFF. adj. Cre. | | hure 
1. Unwilling to ſir ; reſolu de 


lian 
oft . 
obſtinate; ſtubdeen, origina l uſed 
— _ though not wearied, will not de 


All, who before him did aſcend the throne, 
This re = \ _ e nations on. 
8s reſti bornefs is never to Roſcommon 


* 


ſtri . D 1 K out wich 
So James the drowſy But Dye © mg K 1 D 
Of Britain, long entrang'd in charms, 

Reftiff, and ſlumb' ring on its arms. 

The pamper'd colt will diſcipline diſdain Dia, 
Impatient of the laſh, and refiff to the rein. . 
2. Being at reſt ; being leſs in motion. Nat ade 

Palſies ofteneſt happen upon the left ſide ; the moßt Tan 
Protecting itlelf, and protruding the matter upon the lt Put 
ION N [ Brown's Pulgar 4 5 
esT1'FNESs. #. / [from c.] Obfii 

ance, ; —_ dead 
Overt virtues forth praiſe z but virtues | 
fortune : certain — . a the pee forth 
deſemboltura, partly exprefſeth, where there be not dun u. 
in a man's nature; but the wheels of his mind Nen 


with — ee. of hit fortune. may | 1 
1 That it gave occaſion to ſore men's further ref acm. N 
1 ens to their own depraved tempers. i 2 cl 
AS TIN ION. 3. /. [reſtin@us, Latin. ; 
dogaifhing, , J The ad of 


at is loft or taken away, 


war, but a reſtitution of ancient rights unto the crown of "andy 
from whence they were moſt unjuſtly expelled and long N 


be 
He would pawn his fortunes Speer ua. of 
| To hopeleſs refitution, fo he might * 

Be call'd your vanquiſher. . Shakeſert't Cortolony 
He reſtitution to the value makes : 3 
Nor joy in his extorted treaſure takes; Sandy » 
Whofoever is an effective real cauſe of doing a neighbour — | 
by what inſtrument ſoever he does it, is bound to = ene, ; 


| Tayler't Rule of Livi 
In eaſe our offence againſt God hath been — 4 wo ek 
to mon, It is but reaſonable we ſhould make refticution. Taft. 
A great man, who has never been known willingly to pay a juſt 
debt, ought not all of a ſudden to be introduced, making reftization 
of thouſands he has cheated: let it ſuffice to pay twenty pounds to 
a friend, who has loſt his \noto. Arbutbugt, 


In the woody party of plants, which are their bones, the prin. 
ciples are ſo-compounded, as to make them flexible without 1 
and alſo elaſtick ; that ſo their roots may yield to ſtones, and their 


Six days thou ſhalt do thy work, and on the day thou 
y thy work, 1 y thou; 


When you enter Into the reglens of death, you reft from all your 


To the foe to battle, 
Prompted by blind ney Kr: and wild deſpair, 
| Were to refule th' awards of providence, 


— — 


Sometimes it 2% upon teſtimony, when teſtimony of right has 


all'n he is ; and now I 
What refs, but that the mortal ſentence paſs | 
On his tranſgreffion ? filton's Paradiſe Loſt. 


Vour plety has paid | ; 
All needful rites, to 79 my wand'ring ſhade. Dryden. 


| As the vex'd world, to find repoſe, at laſt, | 
Itſelf into Auguſtus arms did caſt NET es ' 
$0 England now doth, with like toil oppreſt, | 
Her weary head upon your boſom . Waller. 
The prone having well ſtudied the fathert, were now — 


without flow or motion, | 
. 7 the tops of high mountains, the air, which bears againſt 


quickfilver, is leſs preſſed by the leſs ponderous incum- 
bent air. B les 


To RESTA'GNATE. . . re und fagnate.] 0 | 
ſtand without flow. © 1 


The blood returns thick, and ls apt to 


of ſtanding without flow, courſe, or motion. 


— 


— 


Adam Is In vs an original xauſe of our naturey and of that corrup+ 

tlon of nature which cauſeth death 3 Chriſt as the cauſe original 

Feflabration to life, 8 © en SEN 2 
Q my dear father ! 


hang 15 | 
Thy medicine on my lips; and let this kiſ | 


Repair thoſe Violent harms, that my two lifters 
Have in thy reverence made. 
Spermatical 


1. Dein without ſlee 


Repeated | 
| Rr'sTLERLY, adv. [from reſtleſs.) Without reſt; un . 


trunks to the wind, witha power of 'reſicutions Orton C ndl. 
Re'sT1 888, adj, [from ref.] en 


We * 
| * 41 e the morning nigb: 
- martyrs of 1 ö 
With paler fires beheld the eaſtern * "Dryden, 
2. Unquictz without peace. | 
Kaſe to the body ſome, none to the mind 
From reſtleſs thoughts, that like a deadly ſwarm 
Of hornets arm'd, no ſooner found alone, 
But ruſh upon me thronging, and preſent 
Times paſt, what once I way, and what I'm now. Mile, 
Could we get wake from that lethargick dream, 
But to be reſleſs in a worſe extreme : Denben. 
We find our ſouls diſordered and ies, toſſed and diſquleted by 
paſſions, ever ſeeking happineſs in the enjoyments of this work, 
and ee they _ Atterbury» 
t tongue can ſpealc the reſtleſs monarch's woes, 
When God and Nathan were . his foes ? Prur. 
3. Unconſtant; unſettled. | 
He was ſtout of courage, ſtrong of hand, 
Bold was his heart, and e was his ſpright. Fairfots 
He's proud, fantaſtick, apt to change, 
Reft1eſs at home, and ever prone to range, Dq du. 
4. Not ſtill ; in continual motion. N 
p: _— could nature on thelr orbs 
uch rale revolution, day by 
27 * * by day Man. 


quietly. 
v When the mind caſts and turns Itſelf refleſly from one thing te 
another, trains this power of the ſoul to apprehend, that to gute, 
another to divide, a fourth'to remember : thus tracing out the mes 
und ſcarce obſeryable difference of ſame things, and the real gros. 
ment of others ; at length it brings all the ends of along hypotheſis 
together. | So e South 
Re'srLESNESS. #. / [from re.] 
1. 8 1 5 
leſneſs and inte on from ſleep, grieved perſons are moleſted 
wid, whey th blood is. dried. Lk g. 
2. Want of reſt; unquietneſs, 
Bot katy des d Wi reps / 
t em ng 
Let him be rich and boon hat at leaſt, 
If goodneſs lead him not, yet wearinefs 
oy him te hs | Sig | 00 Hale. 
110 my in | to = , 
M But ref . mid ett ot my mind. Harte 
„Motion; Agitation. BY 0 , 
? 'The — refileſneſs of the needle, In any but the war 
of the compaſs, manifeſts its inclination to the Pole; we 
wavering and its reſt bear equal witneſs to. e de 
Rus TO AA III. adj. [from reffors.] What may 
reſtored. 8 Fe 
|  * By cutting turf without an 
able land are made utterly 
ResTORa'TION. 2. % 


2 Fr.] 
reftore 3 reffauration, 
1. The ad of replacing in u former ſiate. This PT 
perly reffauration, ' 
n . 4 
4 the gods to ſet us e 


nei, wes 


From bondage and from uſurpatica : 


R 8 Ly e 2 * ; * a 
R Es FA | 3 | ; R' E 3”! R E T. 
— . ſich general terms, @. the particular perſdns, concerned cannot be 


| This was but an indulgence, and thegfors refumable by the 
y 5 ; in thy 1601 8a * | : ; x : , l N 
Adee, no depri ved of the only perſon that was — tol I chink ita manlfeſt diladbantäge, und a great ade u — 8 ys. -_ there intervened any capitulation to the * 
1 Prohibition, en aſe | T6 RESUME," 6; [reſins Lain.] 
ke bis m Band BY $ De eee f _ To take back What as been given. 
J. _ hange is great in this reftoration of the man, from a ſtate of A For one reflraint lord of the world beſide > ; Mil * r, ern ſight we have, 
* darkneſs, to 8 4g © "Sys nts Ir Te er5« | 3, Limitation ; reſtriction. eine x | RIES 1 mays Oy — de. Denham, 
kro. adj. U ws reftore. at which has If all were granted, yet it muſt be mdintained within any bold The glory which he lent theſe flow'rs ; hg 
he power to recruit ife. a g reflraints, far otherwiſe thao it is received, | Brown. Though none ſhou'd taſte of their perfum:s, | , 
Their taſte no knowledge works at leaſt of evil; 14 Repreſſion; hindrance of will ; act of withholding ; Yet muſt they live but ſome few hours z © 
But life preſerves, deſtroys life FI . ſtate of being withheld. DN 1 | Time, what we forbear, devours. VP uller. 
Hunger, with ſweet f oy eight. 14 There is no refiraint to the Lord to ſave; by many or by few, | 2+ To take back what has been taken away: 
une aa ins. 1. J. "om reftore.] medicin e that a Es What, 1 1 That opportunity, _ ry 
has the power of e ife. | Thus it ſhall befal | ; Which then they had to take from's, to 1 a 8 
I will kiſs thy lipsz | Him who, to worth in woman overtruſtin - We have again. | . Shakeſpeare's Cymbel nes 
Haply ſome poiſon p_ hang on them, | Lets her will rule; aint ſhe will not brook. © Milton. They ve what has been obtained fraudulen y, by ſurpriſe n 
To make me die with a reftorative. Sbakeſp. Rom. and Juliet. Is there any thing, which reflects a greater luſtre upon « man's | upon wrong ſuggeſtions. | 8 D 
God ſaw it neceſſary by ſuch mortifications to quench the bound. | perſon, than a ſevere temperance and a reſtraint of himſelf from | 3- 10 take again, = | OPT Ihe” NT et 
v6 rage of an inſatiable Intemperance, to make the weakneld of the vicious pleaſures ?' | . South, | He'll enter into glory and reſume his feat. © Ion 
ab, the phyſick and reftorative of the ſpirit. — Ser mont. | To RESTRT Cr. v. 4. [reftrifus, Lat.] To limit : „At this, with look ſerene, he rais'd his head, | 
nee Ma to confine, A word ſcarce Engliſh, © fs Reaſon es? het place and paſſion fled. ' „ D 


rydens 

He preſcrides an Engliſh gallor = of aſſes milk, pony TW" ee — ie pr and ne by fuk 9 2 the a ption be repeated, 25 on 105 

ratte. 7 perhaps me on, in different umſtances, be properly o him our common grandſire of the main IS; 
E810 RE. v. a. [r eftaurer, French; reſtauro, confined to one or the other. : p Had giv'n to change his form, and chang'd, reſume ageine 

god | REsTRI'CTION. 2. J [reflridion, French. e. k 38 8 Braden, 

1 To give back what has been loſt or taken away. | 5. To begin again what was broken off: as, to reſume 


ment; limitation. | | : 
lire the man his wife, Geneſis, xx, 7. This is to have the ſame reſirijon with all other recreations, that | _ 4 diſcourſe . 8 
„ it be made a divertiſement, not a trade. Government of the Tongue, | RRSuMurTIOx. 3. . [re/omprion, French; reſumptus, 


* 


Ye wall 79 are in the principal, and add che fifth part more. 


| Iron manufacture, of all others, ought the leaſt to be encouraged | Latin J The act of ref 
she lands him on his native ſhores, in Ireland; or, if it be, it requires the moſt reftriftion to certain Ir = 3.4 be f: TAS. 1 
ey T _ s longing arms reſtores. Dryden. . , 14 N y " Y 8 Tom ple's Miſcellanies. Kb rp Ly as it is the reſumption or the dwelling {va 
ring back. uties are ma conſcience; with this refirifion, that a ; ; \ bein 
7. To 4 ar baniſh'd virtue ſhall ft „ » fi rierte, The univerſal volce of the people ſeeming to call for ſome kind 


And crimes ſhall threat the guilty world no more. | Dryden, 


of r:ſumption, the writer of theſe papers thought it might not be 
Thus pencils can, by one flight touch, refore 


ſuperior obligation ſuſpends the force of an inferior, L' Eftrange. 
7 unſeaſonable to publiſh a diſcourſe upon grants. ' Davenant. 


1 Each tg gift, which God on man beſtows, 
ts proper bounds and due reftrifion know; SIT n ; 8 
Srailes to that changed face, that wept. before. Dryden, To one fix'd purpoſe — Its power; x Prior. 1 7 ent adj 2 le eſamptus, Lat.] Taking „ 
To retrieve; to bring back from degeneration, de- Celſus's rule, with the proper reftrittions, is good for people in | KON PINA TION, u. J. [re/upine, Latin,] The ad o 

Qeoſion, or ruin, to its former ſtate, 33-3 © health. f | '  Arbutbnot, | lying on the back, + | r 31 | 


Loſs of Eden, till one greater man os Pen adj. [from reftrict.] To] pc v. a. [re and r.] To review 
Ralre it, and regain the bliſsful ſeats | Milten, | 1. Expreſſing limitation. | EY to ſurvey again. . ee I 
Th' archangel paus d : | They, who would make the reftridive particle belong to the By I have, with curſory eye, o'erglanc'd the articles; 10 
ene poſh er d. poder x 4 4 1 latter clauſe, and not to the firſt, do not attend to . ; er — of your council W 4 is (Ons 
ſe artificial experiments are o many eſſays, whereby men 5 tilling feet. N w $, once more wi ) | * 
A themſelves from the firſt general curſe inf ed] 2. [Reftridif, French.) Styptick ; aſtringent. _} To reſurwey chem. Shakeſpeare's Henry v. 
la dis e Soya ant poly, ware may} powder, . 19 5 |  Wiſemon's Surgery, | rectum, Lat.] Revival from the dead : return from 
des E Prive, | RESTRI'CTIVELY, ade. I ſrom refridiue.] With limit "= er | id] bay”, 
z To cure; to recover from diſeaſe, _ | SON, WW | | thedu OR 2 BY » aa and 3 ; 
| . All ſpeech, tending to the glory of God or the good of man, is“ Ih Jetus the reſurrection from dy e by IVe. Bo 
Garth, faſter than a plague deſtroys, reſtores. Gxanville. good „1 or after reſurrefion ſhall he 
To recover paſſages in books from corruption aright directed; which is not to de underſtood ſo refriftively, as if 4 ging P 
Gert * 5 from reſtore.] One that reſtores:] ing but divinity, or neceſſary concerns of life, may lawfully be „re 
1 0 2 fo» . » 


brought into diſcourſe, Government of the Tongue. To his diſciples. | 1 Milton. 
| | . a : | Hie triumphs in his agonies, whilſt the ſoul forward to the 
aur e 8 n mw decay 6d ToRESTRI'NGE. v. >. (r e/tringo, Lat.] To confine; great otje& which ſhe has-alivays had in 25 the body 
Deſtin d reflorer- of mankind, wats to contr act; to aſtringe. : i | with an expectation of being remitted to her in a glorious and joyful 

| New heav'n and earth ſhall to the ages rife. Mile. | RESTRI NGENT, 3. /. 491 Latin ; eefringent, | Werten | 


he | of Te NL | Addiſon's Spetator. 
1 foretel you, as the reſtorer of poetry, _ Dryden. F rench.] That which hath the power of contract. Perhaps there was nothing ever done in all paſt ages, and which 
Here are ten thouſand perſons reduced to the neceſſity of a low ſtyptick. 3 8 


ing j was not a publick fact, ſo well atteſted as the 7cſurrett᷑ ion of __ 
det and moderate exerciſe, who are the only great reftorers of our he two latter indicate phlebo irs etl 0 3 arts. 
wel, without which, the nation would in an age become one | ſtench, and ineraſfatives e blood. an, refirin A To RESU'SCITATE. v. a. [re/y/cite, Lat.) To ſir 


har hoſpitals 5 | wat bo Re'sTY. adj, [reftiff, Fr.] Obſtinate in ſtanding till n | OY 
1 NS TRALN. V. a. [reftreindre, French 3 reſtrin- See RasT1ee; a | SS: 8 which —— — bee yo though divers — 
ada 5 wa * . | | 3 From our * Fs” A of ſome that ſeem dead in appearance. | | The as 
n Ds y 3 in make what's homely favoury, wearln RegusciTA'TION, #./. [from 're/u/citare. e 4 
If ſhe reſtrain d the riots of your followers, i: Can ſnore upon the flint, when refty Noth "rr | 12 
is to ih wholeſome end loads her. Shakeſpeare. Finds he ws pillow hard. 70 Shakeſprare's Cymbeline. - ſtirring up anew; the act of reviving, or ſtate. of 
| The gods will plague thee, 3 Have not other hands been tried and found 79% 7 but we ſtick ing revevee. | ED. v2” 
That thoy e from me the duty, which | | | nt nothing, Davenant. | our very obliging manner of enquiring after me, nt your yeſuſ= 
To a mother's part belongs. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. Men of diſcretion, whom people In power may with little cere. | eitatien, ſhould; have been ſooner anſwered ; 1 fincerely rejoice at 
5. To repreſs ; to keep in awe. mony load as heavy as they pleaſe, find neither refty nor vicious. | 9%" recovery» Pepe. 
The law of nature would be in vain, if there were no body that, 


; | | Swift. | To. RETALL. v. 4. [retailler, French.) 
inthe (tate of nature, had a power to execute that law, and thereby | To RE8UBLI'ME, v. 4. [re and ſublime.) To ſublime | 1, To fell in ſmall quantities, in conſequence of ſell- 


| ing at ſecond hand. SE ig HTN 
That all men may be refrained from doing hurt to'one another,] When mercury ſublimate is reſublimed with freſh mercury, it | Al bncouragement ſhould be given to artificers; and thaſe, who 
the execution of the law of gacure ie in that ſtate put into every | becomes mercurius dulcis, 15 a White taſteleſs earth — make, ſhould alſo vend and — er ES odities | Leckes 
man's hand, whereby every one has a right to puniſh the tranigrel« | diſſolveable in water, and mercurius dulcis reſublimed with ſpirit of | z, To ſell at ſecond hand. | Rs 
ſors to ſuch a degree as may hinder its violation. Locke. ſalr returns into mercury ſublimate. + . e | 104 GL Dr | : 
þ To N = er 3 to repreſs. To Rusv'LT. v. u. [reſulter, French; reſulto, Latin.] By names of todſts, retails each batter'd Jade. , 
R 4 w:vn 152. he curſed thoughts, that nature 1. To fly back. 3. To tell in broken parts, or at ſecond hand. 
&* way to in repoſe. po As Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. With many a weary ſtep, and many a groan, | He is furniſh'd with no certaintics, 
Com Aon ba pod up to tears ' Up the high hill he hcaves a huge round tone 3 More than he haply may retail from me. * \ 
Aſi OE till ae thou uh reftrain'd exceſs. Milton. The huge round ſtone, reſulting with a bound, Bound with triumphant garlands will I come, ? 
T 5 d | 8 Thunders impetuous down, and ſmouks along the ground. And lead thy daughter to a conqueror's bed; 
p49 = ah lawful pleaſure ſhe reftrain'd | | Pope's Odyſſey. ** To wham I will retail my con veſt won, 4 $ VP. 
NA : 0 . 1 
And pray d me oft forbearance. © Sbakeſpeare's Cymbeline. | 2+ L Reſulter, Frenoh.] To riſe as a conſequence; to And ſhe ſhall be ſole vietreſs, Caeſar's Cmſar. . Shakeſpeare. 


Though they two were committed, at leaſt reftrained of their | be produced as the effect of cauſes jointly concurring. R8TA'L. 2. /. {from the verb.] Sale by ſmall quan- 
liberty, yet this diſeovered too much of. the humour of the court. Rue proſpers much, if ſet by a fig tree; Which is cauſed, not by tities, or at ſecond hand. | 


Clarendon. reaſon of friendſhip, but by extraction of a contrary juice ; the one | The author, to prevent ſuch a monopoly of ſenſe, is reſolved to 
„ To pull tight. 1 5 drawing juice fit to reſult ſweet, the other bitter. Bacon's War. II.] deal in it himſelf by retail. | ſon. 
His horſe, with a half checked bit, and a headftall.of ſheep's Such huge extremes, when nature doth unite, We force a wretched trade by beating down the ſale, | | | 
lader, which being refirained to keep him from tumbling, bath | Wonder from thence reſults, from thence delight, Denbam. And ſelling baſely by retail. Seolft's Miſce!lanier. | 1 
den often burſt, and now repaired with knots. ' Shakeſpeare. | Upon the diſſolution of the firſt earth, this very face of things | RETA1"LER. 2. /. [from retail.) One who ells by 
6. To limit: 8 confine. would immediately reſult. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 1] ſmall quantities. ] 8 
We reflrain it to thoſe only duties, which all men, by force of Pleaſure and peace do naturally rt from a holy and good life. | From theſe particulars we may gueſs at the reſt, as retailers do 
Mural wit, underſtand to be ſuch duties a8 concern all men. Tilloyfon 8 Sermons. oſ the whole piece, by taking a view of its ends. Hakewill. 
5 ONS Hooker, | | 3 Aenne . To RETAIN, v. 4. eee Latin ; retiner, French. ] 
U mſelf a futu ta n 3 | 8 - | HE 
he gs bimfelf a 5 li eds cos ens _— = we my 3 EE to the PRs bang 1. To keep _ 0 1 de t 1 
t preſent, that It cannot ſecure | .. . "| That you fo of: have boaſted to retain 7 Shateſp, King Laws 
to itſelf the reverſion of the very next minute? South's Sermons. | 3* To ariſe as a concluſion-from premiſes, | Though ch offendin 2 part felt mortal pain, © 
Not only a metaphyſical or natural, but a moral univerſality alſo | RESU LT. . J. [from the verb. FI en re part its knowledge did retain be 
it to de reſtrained by a part of the predicate; as all the Italians are | 3, Reſilience z act of flying back. =, The vigour of this arm was never vain; 28 
politicians 3 that is, thoſe among the ltalians, who are politicians, Sound is produced between * wits Be: the air, by the return | And that my wonted proweſs 1 retain, 1 
ue ſubtle politicians z i. e. they are generally ſo. ttt! Logick. | or the reſult of the ſtring, which was ſtrained by the touch to his Witnefs theſe heaps of (laughter, wh - Dryden. 
ITRAI NABLE, adj. [from reſtrain.) Capable to | former place. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. | A tomb and fun ral honours I decreedz 
reſtrained, X 2, Con equence ; effect produced by the concurrence of e. * np * and 1 and eurer 
herein we muſt not deny a liberty z nor is the hand of the co-operating cauſes. : . .4 tever ideas the mind can receive contemplate witho\ 
Pinter more reſtrainable, than the pen of the poet. Brown. Didmy 3 tell me, that the propoſitions ſent to me were | the help of the body, it is reaſonable to conclude, it can nome 
UTRAINEDLY, adv. from reſtrained.) With re- the reſults of the major pt of their votes, 1 ſhould then not ſuſ. | Without the help of the body too. Lec 
tint ; without latitude. - | pect my own judgment for not ſpetdily concurring with them. 2. To keep; not to lay aſide. 
That Chriſt's dying for all is the expreſs doQrineof the ſcripture, , - GOTO or. dae The 8 
it manifeſted by the world, which is a word of the wideſt extent, e in perſumes, compos | | | h . | $20 , 3 
nd although it be ſometimes uſed more reftrainedly, yet never doth "Tis hard to ſay what ſcent is uppermoſt, The ſway, beloved ſons, be yours. & eſpeare's King Lear, 
a far ſmaller diſpropoctionable part of the 0 Hammond. Nor this part muſk or civet can we call, As they did not like to retain in their knowledge, God gave 
; Ruth al f ED O p h Or amber, but a rich reſult of all : | | them over to a bate mind. I. aa. 
RAlNER, #. . [from reſtrain.) One that re- Jo the win alla font, whoſe ev'ry paß Ne cbatient; and reals | 4 
ns; one that withholds. 5 In due proportion mix; d, proclaim'd the maker's art, Dryd. Unalterably firm his love entire. Milton. 
if nothing can relieve us, we muſt with patience ſubmit unto that Buying of land is the reſult of a full and ſatiated gain : men in] Although they retain the word mandrake in the text, yet they 
t, and expect the will of the reftrainer» Brown's Vulgar Er. trade ſeldom lay out money upon land, till their profit has brought retract it in the margin. Brozwn's Vulgar Errours. 
UTRAI'NT, 3. /, [from refrain ; reſtreint, French.] | in more than trade can employ. Locke. They why have reſtored painting in Germany, not having ſeen 
I, Abridgement of liberty 3. Inference from premiſes. | any of thoſe fair reliques antiquity, have retained much of that 
. She will well excuſe, ' Theſe Gags * reſult or ene upon ſact. South, f * 0 _— 0 diſmiſe (Dryden. 
| at thi doors , & . Reſolve; decifion, Improper. | . ; . 
. ego ng 8 — $ poragedd Fav pr vat)» LIRA AWE Receive him that is mine own bowelsz whom I would ha 
_ about evening come yourſelf alone, fallen from great aſſemblies. | Swift, | retainad with me. I. Þhbilemon, xil. 13. 
o know the maſon of this ſtrange aint. Sbaleſpeare. Fin; 1. /. Irtſultance, French.) The act of | _ The £ _ —— | : Ales 
Ty" enfranchiſzment of Arthur, whoſe alt en. * 


' 14- To keep in pay; to hire. | 
boch move the murm'ring lips of diſcontent. Shakeſpeare. Res8v"MaBLB. 2%. [from reſume. ] What may be taken 4 A 8 retained the moſt learned 
Rs to no purpoſe 10 lay gba or give privileges, to men, in | back, e of their order to write in its defence. 


1 : gT | | To 


f 
{ 


To 9 v. u. a F x 
1. to; to depend on. 15 
The deve apo the — no heat nor corroſiveneſt, but 
a 


coldneſs mixed with a ſomewhat languid reliſh retaining to 82 ont 


depend upon their living form, as well as 
by wholly ſeem to retain to 9 body, 
rowWne 


Perhaps it 


In animals many ations 
that of mixtion, and though t 
depart upon diſunlon. 

2, To keep ; to continue. Not in uſe. 
ſhould be rain. 
No more can impure man retain and move 
In the pure region of that worthy love, 
Than earthly ſubſtance can nnſorc'd aſpire, 
And leave his nature to, donverſe with fire. 
Rurainin, . J [from retain.) 
1. An adherent ; a dependant z a hanger-on. 
You now are mounted, 
Where pow'rs are your retainers. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
One darling inclination of mankind aſfecte to be a retainer to 
religion ; the ſpirit of oppoſition, that lived long before chriſtianity, 
and can eaſily ſubſiſt without it. | Swift, 

A combination of honeſt men would endeavour to extirpate all the 

profligate immoral retainers to each fide, that have nothing to recom- 
mend them but an implicit ſubmiſſion to their leaders. Addiſon. 
2. In common law, retainer ſignifieth a ſervant not me- 
hal nor familiar, that is not dwelling in his houſe ; 
but only uſing or bearing his name or livery. Convel. 
3. The act of keeping dependants, or being in de- 
endance. 

By ahother law, the king's officers and farmers were to forfeit 

_ their places and holds, in caſe of unlawful retainer, or partaking in 
unlawful afſeſnblles. II. 
To RAUIANK N. v. a: 


Donne. 


Bacon's Hen 


[re and rake.) To take again, 

A day ſhall be appointed, when the remonſtrance ſhould be 

retalen ihto conſideration. 1 Clarendon. 

7% REVA'LIATE, v. a. [re and talio, Latin.) To 

return by giving like for like; to repay; to re- 
quite : it may be uſed of good or evil, 

It Is very unlucky, to be obliged to retaliate the 1 * of authors, 
whoſe works are fo ſoon forgotten, that we are in danger of ap- 
pearing the firſt aggreſſors. | Swift, 

If a firſt miniſter of ſtate had uſed me as you have done, reta- 
liating would be thought a mark of courage, oy . 

RuTALia'rion, n. /. [from retaliate,) Requital ; 
return of, like for like. | 

They thought it no irreligion to proſecute the ſevereſt retaliation 

or revenge : (0 that at the ſame time their outward man might be a 
ſaint, and their Inward man a devil, South, 

God, graciouſly becoming our debtor, takes what is done to others 
as done to himſelt, and by promiſe obliges himſelf to full retaliation, 

| Calamy's Sermons, 
To RETARD. v. a. [retardo, Latin: retarder, Fr.] 
1. To hinder ; to obſtruct in ſwiſtneſs of courle, 
N. How Iphitus with me, and Pelias 
Slowly retire ; the one retarded was 


By feeble age, the other by a wound, Denham. 
2. To delay; to put off, 
5 Nor kings nor nations 

One moment can retard th* appointed hour. Dryden. 


It Iy ay natural to delay à letter at ſuch a ſeaſon, as to retard a 

| melancholy viſit to a perſon one cannot relieve. Pope, 
To RWNTAA. wm. To ſtay back. 

Some years It hath alſo retarded, and come far later, that uſually 

It was expected. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Rr TAADNToN. . / r- French; from re- 
tard,) Hindrance; the uQ of ä 

Out of this a man may deviſe the means of altering the colour of 

birds, and the retardation of hoary hairs. Bacon. 


RITA RDA. . // 
ſtruQer, 
"This diſputing way of enquiry, is ſo far from advaneing ſcience, 

that It Is no inconſiderable (6-208 Df Glanville, 


To Rreu. wv. . [Pnacan, Saxon.) To force up 
ſomething from the Romuch. It is commonly writ- 
ten reach, | . 
Ri'1CuLss%, 4%. [ſometimes written urerchle/s, pro- 
perly recti. See Reckiuss.] Carelels, 
He (truggles into breath, and cries for ald; 

"Then helpleſs in hls mother's lap is lald 1 

He creeps, he walks, and iſſuing into man, 

Grudges thelr life from whence his own began; 

Retcbief of laws, aftects to rule alone. Dryden, 


Reva'ction, . /. [retedus, Latin.) The att of diſ- 
© "covering to the view. 


Thie le rather a reſtoration of body to Its own colour, or a 
ele hles of ity native colour, than a changes Boyle. 


RiTy'nTION, . / [retention, French; retentio, from 
retentus, Latin. 


1. The aQ of retaining ; the power of retaining. 
| No woman's heart 

So big to hold fo much ; they lack retention, Sbaleſpeare. 
A troward retention of cuſtom, Is as turbulent a thing, as an 

Innovation J and they that reverence too much old things, are but 
a ſchrn to the new. Bacon's Natural Hiftory, 
2. Retention and retentive faculty is that ſtate of con- 
traction in the ſolid parts, which makes them hold 
falt their proper contents, Quincy, 
3. Memory. A 
The backward learneg makes amends another way, explating his 
want of docility with a deeper and a more rooted retention. © South, 
Retention Ix the keeping of thoſe ſimple Ideas, which from ſenſa- 
don ox 1efleRtion the mind hath recelved. Locke, 
4+ The aQ of withholding any thing. 
His lite 1 gave him, and did thereto add 
M 2 without retention ot reſtraink 1 
Ml hin | Shdateſpeare's Twelfth Night. 
voy z confinement ; reſtraint. mM 
I fent the old and miſerable king, 

"To forme retention and appointed guard, She. Kirg Lear, 
Ruth NTLYB, a9), [retentus, Latin 1 reren, French.) 
1. Having the power of retention, | 

It keepeth fermons in memory, and doth in that reſpect, al- 
though not feed the foul of man, yet help the yetentive force of that 
Roach of the mind. | | Hookers 

Have | been ever fire, and muſt my houſe 

Bo my retewive enemy, my gavl ? Shateſpeare, 
From retentive cage 
When ſullen Philtornel ee pes, her notes 
She vartes, and of pat impritoament 
Sweetly complains. 
In 'Tot'nam fields the brethren with amare 
© Pick all their ears wh, and forget to graze; 
+ - LongChancery.lane eee rolls the tound, 

And counts to courts return it teund and round. 

2. Having memory, 


8 


8. C 


Pl. 


Pope, 


To remember a or dude, our fouls muſt be an harmony 
* eontinvally running over in a Hileat war He thoſe muſical accents, / 
which our retegtive faculty is preterver of Ce. 


[from retard.) Hinderer ; ob- 


RATINTIVIV IIS. =. / [from 'raentive.] Having 


the quality of retention. 
Rx Tieck. 3. /. [reticence, 
reticeo, Latin.) Concealment by ſilence. Dis. 
Ru'TiCLs. 5. / [reticulum, Lat.] A'ſmall net. Di#. 
Reri'cuLar. adj. [from reticulum, Latin.) Having 
the form of a imall net. 
Reti'cuLATed, adj, [reticulatus, Latin.) Made of 
network ; formed with interſtitial bacuities. 

The intervals of the taviries, riſing a little, make a pretty kind 
of reticulated work. Weodwward on Foſſils. 
Re'T1FORM. aj; [ritiformir, Lat.] Having the form 

of a net, : | 

The uveous coat and inſide of the choroldes are blackened, that 
the rays may not be reflected backwards to confound the ſight ; and 
if any be by the retiform coat reflected, they are ſoon choaked in 
the black inſide of the vyea | | Ray, 
ReTinus. 1. / [retenue, Fr.] A number attending 


upon à principal perſon; a train; a meiny. 
7 


French; reticentia, from 


Not only this your all-lizens'd 
But other of your inſolent retinue, | 
Do hourly carp and quarrel, Shakeſpeatrt't King Lear. 
What followers, what retinus ein'ſt thou gdln, 
Or at'thy heels the dizzy multitude, . 
Longer than thou can'ſt feed them on thy coſt ? Milton. 
There appears | 
The long retinue of a proſperous reign, 
A ſeries of ſucceſsful years. . , Dryden. 
Neicher pomp nor retinue ſhall be able to divert the great, nor 
ſhall the rich be relieved by the multitude of his treaſures, Rogers. 
To RETIRE, v. n. [retirer, French. ] 
1. To retreat; to withdraw; to go to a place of pri- 
Vacy. 
4 The mind contracts herſelf, and ſhrinketh in, 
And to herſelf the gladly doth retire. Davies. 
The leſs I may be bleſt with her company, the more I will retire 
to God and my own heart. King Charles. 
hou open'ſt wiſdom's way, | 
And giv'ſt acceſs, though ſecret ſhe retire. Milton. 
The parliament diſſolved, and gentlemen charged to retire to 
their country habitations, Hayward. 
pPerform'd what friendſhip, juſtice, truth require, 


3. To go from a publick ſtation. 
| hile you, my lord, the rural ſhades admire, 
And'from Britannia's' public poſts retire, 
Me into ſoreign realms my fate conveys» 
4. To go off from company. 
The old fellow ſkuttled out of the room, and retired. Arbutbnot. 
5. To withdraw for ſafety, - | 

He, that had driven many out of their country, periſhed in a 
ſtrange land, retiring to the Lacedemonians. 2 
To Reri'ns. v. 4. To withdraw; to take away, 
He brake up his court, and retired himſelf, his wife, and children, 


Addiſon. 


into a foreſt thereby. Sidney. 
He, our hope, might have retir'd his power, | 
And driven into deſpair an enemy's hate. Shakeſpeare. 


I will thence retire me to my Milan. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
There may be as great a variety in retiring and withdrawing men's 
conceits in = & world, as in obtruding them. Bacon. 
As when the ſun is preſent all the year, 
And never doth retire his golden ray, 
Needs muſt the ſpring be everlaſting there, 


And every ſeaſon like the month of May. Davies. 
Theſe actions in her cloſet, all alone, 
Retir'd within herſelf, ſhe doth fulfill, Davies. 


After ſome flight ſkirmiſhes, he retired himſelf into the caſtle of 


Farnham. | Clarendon. 
Hydra-like, the fire | 
Lifts up his hundred heads to aich his way 3 
And ſcarce the wealthy can one half retire, 
Before he ruſhes In to ſhare the prey. Dryden. 
RnTi'ns. n. // | hay the verb.] 
1. Retreat; receſſion. Not in uſe. 
| I heard his praiſes in purſuit, 
But ne'er, till now, his ſcandal of retire. Shakeſpeare. 
Thou haſt talk'd 
Of allies and rere, of trenches, tents. Shakeſpeare. 


The battle and the yerire of the Engliſh ſuceours were the cauſes 
of the loſy of that dutehy. Bacon: Henry VII. 
2. Retirement ; place of privacy. Not in uſe. 
Eve, who unſeen 
Yet all had heard, with audible lament 
Diſcovered ſoon the place of her ritire. 


Rerv1'neD, part. adj. [from retire.) 
1, Secret; private, | 
Language moſt ſhews a man; ſpeak that I may ſee thee: it 
ſprings out of the moſt retired and inmoſt parts of us. Ben 2 
Some, accuſtomed to retired ſpeculations, run natural philoſophy 
Into metaphyſical nutions and the abſtract generalitics of 95 5 
8 oc le. 
He was admitted into the moſt ſecret and retired thoughts and 
counſels of his royal maſter king William. | iſon. 
2. Withdrawn. | 
You find the mind in ſlecp retired from the ſenſes, and out of 
theſe motions made on the organs of ſenſe. Locle. 
Rxrikkonkss. . / [from retired.) Solitude; pri- 
vacy ; ſecrecy, 
Like one, who In her third widowhood doth profeſs 
Nerſelf a nun, ty'd to retiredneſs, 
So afteQs my muſe now a chaſte fallowneſs. Donne. 
How could he have the leiſure and retircdneſs of the cloiſter, to 
rform all thoſe acts of devotion in, when the burthen of the re- 
rmation lay upon his ſhoulders ? | Atterbury, 
RiTiREMENT, 71 [from retire.] | 
1. Private abode; ſecret habitation. | 
Caprea had been the retirement of Auguſtus for ſome time, and 
the reſidence of Tiberius for many years. Addiſon, 
He has ſold a ſmall eſtate that he had, and has erected a chari- 
table retirement, for ancient poor people to live in prayer and piety. 
. 


Milton, 


2. Private way of life. 
My retirement there tempted me to divert thoſe melancholy 
thoughts. | Denbam's Dedication. 
An elegant ſufficiency, content, 


Retirqment, rural quiet, friendſhip, books, 
Progrellive virtue, and approving heaven. Thomſen, 
3- AR of withdrawing. 
| Short retirement urges ſweet return. Milton. 


4+ State of being withdrawn. 
In this retirement of the mind from the ſenſes, It retains a yet 
more incoherent manner of thinking, which we call dreaming. 
* 0 Locke. 
Rr rTo'r p. part. E of retell. Related or told again. 
| Whatever Harry Percy then had (aid 
At tuch a time, with all the reft , 


4 


i 


| | May reaſonably die. Fboteſpeore. 


What could he more, but decently retire ? Swiſt, 
2, To retreat from danger, | | 
Set up the ſtandard towards Zion, retire, ſtay not. Jeremiab. 
From each hand with ſpeed rerir d, | 
Where erſt was thickeſt plac'd th' angelick throng, Milton, 


Mac. v. | 


— 


3. Act of withdrawing a claim. 


[RTI T. 3. /. [retraitte, French. ] 


0 


I ſaid his beard was not cut weil, he was 1 
this is called the rerore courteous, 1 hs dae, 
2. A chymical glaſs veſſel with a bent Heart. 
a” it ne 10 
the receiver is fitted. ck © Which 
In a laboratory, where the quick-filver is . 
ſaw an heap of Gxteen thouſand retorts of iron, l by fir, [ 
Colts a crown at the beſt hand from the iron Kaen by of We 
R 5 | Brown't Ty, ra 
Recent urine diſtilled yields a limpid water ah 
at the bottom of the retdrt, ds hot acid waned fone What real 


RET RTER» 11. J. from ritort.] Fey Arbuthry, 


RETO'RTION. 3. J. [from retort,] T retorts, 
torting. | ] he act of te. 


To Rero'ss. v. a. [re and 7%. Tor 
Toſt and reteſt — * 2 — p 457 


To Rx TO “OH. v. 4. [ retoucher, Fr.] To improve by 


new touches. Kai, 
He furniſhed me with all the paſſages In Ari 
uſed to explain the art of phony . aach Heme, 
retouch _ eſſay, ſhall be interred, 55 { 
tot, dull rogue | will think your price to 2 
« Not, Sit, if you reviſe it and Lone? (+ hana) P 
To RETRA'CE. v. a. [retracer, Fr.] To trace N 
to trace again. . : 
Then if the line of Turnus you retrace, 
He ſprings from Inachus of Argive race. Dy 
To RETRA CT. v. a. [retra@us, Latin; rea, 
French, ] W : 
t. To recall; to recant, _ 
Were I alone to paſs che difficultiey,  _ 
; ys W's retract what he hath done, | 
or faint in the purſuit. Shakeſpeare's Troil | 
If his ſobtilities could have ſatisfied 12 1 3 
retracted this charge of idvlatry, as 1 ever made it. Stllny fe, 
To take back; to reſume. | a 
A great part of that time, which the inhabitants of 
earth had to ſpare, and whereof they made ſo ill uſe, ee 
in making provifions for bread; and the exceſs of fertili which 
contributed ſo much to their miſcarriages, was rerrafied and cut 
off. k | Wedward': Natura / Hr. 
n er. v. 1. To unſay ; to withdraw concel- 
on. | 


She will, and ſhe will not, ſhe grants, 
|  Conlents, retrofs, advances, and then flies, Granville, 


RETRACTA'TION. #. /, [retra&ation, French 3 re 
tractatio, Latin.] ' Recantation ; change of Opinion 
declared, Tbs. 

Theſe words are David's retracfation, or laying down of a bloody 
and revengeful reſolution. Seurb': Sermant, 

RETRA“CTION. 1. J. [from retraft,] 

1. Act of withdrawing ſomething advanced, or changing 
ſomething done. 

They make bold with the deity, when they make him do and 
undo, go forward and backwards by ſuch countermarches and re« 
trattions, as we do not repute to the Almighty. Wodward, 

2. Recantation ; declaration of change of opinion. 

There came into her head certain verſes, which if ſhe had hal 
N commodity, ſhe would have adjoincd ag a retradion to the 
Other. ; a 


Other men's inſatiable deſire of revenge hath wholly beguiled 


both church and ſtate, of the benefit of all my either yerraFion; or 
concellions. King Charles 


RETRACT, * Sc. Spenſer. [retraitte, French.] 


RETRA1'T, 
1. Retreat. Obſolete. 
The earl of Lincoln, deceived of the country's concourſe unto 
him, and ſeeing the buſineſs paſt retrai#, reſolved to make ol 
where the king was, and give him battle. Bacon, 
2. [Retrait, French; ritratto, Italian.) A caſt of ihe 
countenance. Obſolete. | 
Upon her eyelids many graces ſat, 
Under the ſhadow of her even brows, 
Working bellgards and amorous retraite, 
And every one her own with grace endows. Spar. 
1. AQ of retiring. 
But beauty's triumph is well-tim'd 
As hard a ſcience to the fair as great. 
2, State of privacy ; retirement, 
Here in the calm ſtill mirror of retreat, - 
I ſtudied Shrewſbury the wiſe and great. 
3+ Place of privacy; retirement. 
He built his ſon a houſe of pleaſure, and ſpared no 
a delicious retreats | 
Holy retreat, ſithence no female thither 
Muſt dare approach, from the inferiour reptile 


Popes 
colt to make 
L' Eftrange 


To woman, form divine. Prin. 
4. Place of ſecurity. 
This place dur dungeon, not our ſafe retreat 
Beyond his potent arm. | Auf. 
That pleaſing ſhade they ſought, a ſoft retreat 
From ſudden April ſhowers, a ſhelter from the heat. Dryden 


There is no ſuch way to give defence to abſurd dectrines, # de 
guard them round with legions of obſcure and undefined words 3 
which yet make theſe retreats more like the dens of robbery, than 
the fortreſſes of fair warriors. 1 5 | Locks 

5. AR of retiring before a ſuperiour force. Reirent i 


leſs than flight. 
Honourable retrects are no ways Inferior to brave charges; 2 


having leſs of fortune, more of diſcipline, and as much of _ 


Unmov'd — Ie 
With dread of death to flight or foul 7ctrrar. 


No 


By thoſe Welchwomen dane, as ma ; | | 
Without much ſhame recold ce ſpoken vp, I GR 
To RETO'RT. v.'a. [retortus, Latin.) a * 
1. To m_ back 3 to rebound, en 
2 virtues, on others, 
—_ and they? qo that beat Use 1 
* O the a | giver. N Shake » | 4 4 
2. To return any argument, Oy cee | 1 
His proof will eafily be retorted, and the contra Aclxility. 1 
terrogating ; ſhall the adulterer inherit the Kingdom pb by in * 
ſhall, what need I, that am now exhorted to KO ith, 
mo en * then duty 1, that am fach life, x. 
or t e ; at are Q am 
kingdom of God. Hat N 2 laherle th 1 
He paſs'd through hoſtile ſcori ; Ilia. vpe 
FR 3 9 —— * back he turn d. * ur 
| pohdent may ſhew, how the , When, 
be retorced againſt himſelf, .: | "PPOMEnt's argument my gc 
3. To curve back. 2 | Ia, 
It would be tried how the voice will be carried in a; 5 
is a line arched; or in à tru which * horn, which . 
ſome pipe that were ſinuous. Nen 1 0 f. Te 1 ai l. 1 
R:eToO'RT. =. %. [retorte, French; retertum. 131. 
1. A cenſure or incivility returned, Tos Latin. 
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+ Vo thoughtof flight, . + - and con 
\ Note of retreats Milton, 


REV 
U KTA Te *. =.” [from'the | N 4 8 of 4 


to. the ſuceeſſion of the ſigns } 'as from] . The gal hen mitny days of recreation, l "whey lidl; but 
the ſecond degree of Aries to the firſt : but this retro- | from theſe few hours we nan 2 9 tree, | 


8 , : radation is oply a d | Taylor's Rule of Living Holy» 4 
| :vate. abode, . ply apparent and occafioned by the ob- DO. ö £ -% 
. To go to AP 0 an "I fer ver's eye being placed on the earth; for to an eye | in 3 ws 8 « diftant place. 5 
kin in a flent valley, fing I lr che ſun, the planet will appear always direct, and Of thrice three N al + ai bon "Shake 
Their own heroick desde. \_ + +-/. Milton, | never either — or retrograde. ' Harris, | Brokers cannot have F aa d chan one rho pert 
To take ſhelter; to go to.a place of ſecurity. E Their wahd'ring courſe, now high, now low, then hid, of their yearly returns, | 4 9 
A To retire from a ſuperiour enemy. OR? rogreſſive, retrograde, or ſtanding ſtill, 8. Repayment; -zetribution; requital, + Pa: 
g ck out of the former placde. In fix thou fert. iter Paradiſe Le.. ibert N 
. back out of the plac 55 T f ; iſe Loft You made my liberty your late requeſt : 
4 To go The raph currenits'drive NOR en od HERES muy ow Sony's | Is no return due from a gratef | breaſt 2 
. . ome when raragrade. = Dryden I grow impaticat, till I find eng bg, 
11100 5d does not oblige me to look after the watery or point ; FTROGRADE, V. . [ retrograder, French; retro Great offices, with greater to repuy« POND | Dryden. 
uh the ace. whereunto it is now retreated. ___. ,.. Woodward, | and gradior, Latin. ], To go backward. Since theſe are ſome of the returns which we made to God after 
Having taken ber by che hand, he retreated with his eye fixed The race and period of all things here is 


to turn things more | obtaining our, ſucceſſes, cin we reaſonably preſume, that we are in 


5 | 4-3 Arbuthnot and Pepe. pneumatical and rate, and not to retrograde from pneumatical to | the favour of God? , Atterbury. 
14 4719. part. adj, [from retreat.] , Retired ; | , Hat which is denſe, eh Bacon, Nothing better becomes a perſon in a publick character, tan 
75 to privacy. 2% 1 K RE ROGRE 8SION, #, 7. [retro and gre/us, Lat.] The || ſuch a publick ſpirit; nor is there any thing likely to procure him 
gone to P . more mild e act of going backwards. Sa ne of m. Atterlury. 
in a ſilent valley, ſing. | | : _ Milton, The account, eſtabliſhed upon the riſe and deſcent of the ſtars, | wh eturns, like theſe, our miſtreſs bids us mak N 
ETREN CH. . a. [retrancher, French.] | *can be no teaſonable rule unto diſtant nations, and by reaſon of their | en from a prince a gift her Britons Prior. 
R off; to are awa nean retregreſſion, but temporary unto any one. | Breton. Would' ſt ngrateful lord | MES ; 
To cut off ; to pal 2 fenen JSRaTROMI nenne 2 q ould'ſt thou invade my life, as a return 
l. The pruner's hand muſt quench The quality of 0 45 e mingo, Latin.] . "hp n _ 9 3 
heat, and thy exub rant parts retreneb. Denham. ſtaling backwards. 1 . AR of reſtorir = 222 
. 5 can be added to the wit of Ovid's Metamorphoſes ; but The laſt foundation was retromingency, or piſſing backwards; for i oning or giving back 4, refitution. .. | 


The other ground of God's fole praperty in any t is the 
gift, or rather the return of it made by man to God. 2 9 
10. Relapſe. 


miny thin z ought to have been retrenched. | '\ Dryden. | men obſerving both ſexes to urine backwards, or averſly between 
We ought to retrench thoſe ſuperfluous- expences to qualify our- their legs, they might conceiye there were feminine parts in both. 

(elves for the —_— of charit . by \ | Atterbury. "PETE | 4 [ ie hot ulgar Errours. | This is break 
confine. Improper. © OMI NGENT, ad. [retro and mingens, Latin.) | the remedy of iri 5 

% = Miri reigns they are 2 a ye hy r that | Staling r 5 Lens, - 2 oy 8 Rifle the preſent pain, but __ 1 

ted; and in others, are for retrenebing within the narrowe By reaſon of the ward poſition of the femi -| 11; | , * 

_ . authority of the ptincts, and the allegiance of the ſub. | . drupeds, they can hardly Sine the ſu . oped, "a Saha ef French. ] 


ing into a conſtitution to ferve a preſent expedient 1 


| 155 f : bſtitution of maſculine gene- ither of the adjoining ſid th h — - 
jeſt. by _ * Addiſon's Freebolder, R ations, except it be in retromingents. {i Brown, plot, is called a HA fide. ads — — tl deer 
175 RETRE NOH. V. *. To live with leſs magntficence | T1 OSP OT. 1. J. [retro and JSecio, Lat.] Look Both theſe fides are not only returns, but parts of the front, and 
or expence. es pain ng thrown. ypon things behind or things paſt, a ſtately tower in the midſt of the front. Bacon. 
| Can eo 7 1 e Nan | on om you Fog « * 2 by  retroſpc#, 1 condemn his 1. Report; account. c a le 1 
Shrink back to my paternal cell, ape woke. 5 nment by ſecond fight. S iſon's Freebolder. ETU'RNABLE, adj, All 0 c. 
er e yn ty Popes E "YR es RET 8 by oy es 1. /. [from retraſpect.] Act or fa- A law term. 1 ö r > d l ag 
, mn f ce. | culty of, looking backwards. = It may be decided in e verdi is retty1a 
urzzuchuBNT. 1. [retranchement, rench ; from | ins © Can'| thou * delight in viewing rs : eee = 
wrench. : | | This poor iſle's approaching ruin, He ſhall haye an attachment againſt the ſheriff, directed to the 
1 The at of loppin away. e NE | When thy retroſpe&ion vaſt 158 | coroner, and returnable into the king's bench. Ayliffe. 
' | had ſtudied Virgil's deſign, his judicious management of the Sees the glorious ages paſt ? REeTuRNER. 3. J [from return. ] One who pays or 
ſqures, the ſober retrenchments of his ſenſe, which always leaves | Happy nation were we blind, remits money. | & - 
ſomewhat to gratify our Imagination, on which it may enlarge at Re Or had only eyes behind, x x Li e og BOTS The chapmen, that give higheſt for this, tan malte moſt profit 
pleaſure. - . 0... , Dryden's Dedication to Virgil. ETROSPE'CTIVE, adj, [from retreſpect.]  LQOKINg | by it, and thoſe are the retur ners of our money. Locle. 
The want of vochels in our language has been the general com-] backwards. ey RBTv"RNLESS, adj, Admitting no return; irreme- 
hunt of our politeſt authors, who nevertheleſs have made theſe In vain the grave, with retroſpe&ive eye 1 able ! „ gn es; rn; irreme 
rarenchments, and conſequently encreaſed our former 27 5 Would from th' apparent what conclude the why. Pope. ah But well knew the troth 
; Jon. 7 2 5 5 
| would rather be an advocate for the retrenchment, than he | 70 RETU'ND. v. a. [retundo, Latin.) To blunt; to Of this thine owne returne, though all my friends, : 
An of this charity. es | Atterbury. | turn. | = | I knew as well ſhould make returnleſſe ends. 1. 


e. | ATE Covered with ſkin and hair keeps it warm, being naturally avery | REvE, 1. fo The bailiff of a Franchiſe or manour 
2 Fortification, | - cold part, and alſo to i * iller, a | ir are , 

5 . $3. 110 | and alſo to. quench and diſſipate the force of any ſtrok The reve, the miller, and the min lad ſs ſpeak in 
GRE TREE: oh. & [reviies;” com, ; 2 chat ſhall be dealt it, and rerund the edge of any weapon. — Roy, | charafter, l beg ene e 
. N = . 


y rydame 
mk he will and Cowes to farve bien are bs pon fo many ſootee, To RETURN. V. . [retourner, French. ] To REVEAL. v. 4. [revels, Latin; reveler, tot 
that we are unable to retribure, unleſs we do reſtore z and all the | L To come again to the ſame place. | 1. To ſhow; to diſcover; to lay open j to diſcloſe a 
duties we can pay our Maker are leſs properly requitals than reſtitu- Whoſo rolleth a ſtone, it will return upon him. Proverbs, xxvi. ſecret. Ris 


ons | | Beyle. On their embattl'd ranks the waves return. Milton, 
In the Rate of nature, a man comes by no arbitrary power to uſe | 2. To come back to the ſame ſtate. 


Be aſhamed : ſpeaking again that which thou haſt heard, and 


t revealing of ſecrets. Ecclus, xll. 23. 
criminal, but only to retribute to him, ſo far as calm reaſon and | If they returned out of bondage, it muſt be into a Rate of freedom. lcht was the wound, the pfince's cate FF 60% 
| | Locle. | 3, To go back, _ The anſwer to one who aſked what time was, f nen rogas inre/ligez 
MirriBUTER. 3. J from retribute.] One that I am in blood | that is, the more I think of time, the leſs 1 underſtand it; might 
' makes retribution. - | E ES ow 
"tp | 1 3 eturning were as tedious as go Oer. Shakeſpcare's Macbetb. COVEress . . | 1551808 
RiTktBU TION, #. . [retribution, 2 ; _ re To returs © the bullnats in hand, the uſe 47 inſight in Thy throne is darkneſs in th' abyſs of light, 
_ Repayment; return accommodated to the | tmoſe parts of knowledge, is te accuſtorn our minds to all ſorts of 3 m_ of glory that oo the ſight; 7 
jon. | ideas. £44 | * teach me to believe thee thus conceal'd ES 
The king thought he had not remunerated hie people ſufficiently | 4. To make anſwer. . | —ð And ſearch no further than thyſelf reveal'd. Drydens | 
vith good laws, which evermiore was his Ces for _ The thing of coura ; 2. To impart from heaven. 1 18 
Bacon Henry VII. A d wi ; 8. The ſufferings of this life are not to be com with the glo 
In good offices and due retribution, we may not be pinching and 2 a e e Nr 6 et Buns oY = 
niggardly : ie argues an ignoble mind, where we have wronged to | Returns tochiding fortune. Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Creſſida. | REVEA"LER, . . [from reveal.) | | = 
Wiggle and dodge in the amends. 3 | Hall. | He ſaid; and thus the queen of heaven return'd ; 1. Diſcoverer ; one that ſhows or makes known. 
. — . eee er the fruits Muſt I, oh Jove, in bloody wars contend ? | Pope. The habit of faith in divinity is an argument of things unſeen, 
] 7 8 . * 1 
Nonght ſeeking but the praiſe of men, here find L £90,00008 W * + wes 5 rg _ „ __ W 4 Sued 
N el Baar groſs 5 aj Be good, and friendly ſtill, and oft turn. : Milton. The lives of the revealers may be juſtly ſet over agalnit the reve-- 
| but has ſome awful ſenſe of a deity, and a perſuaſion of : ſtate | 6. -_m— a periodical revolution, to begin the ſame : 88 n Atterbury. 
retribution to men after this life. | oth, gain, . . | 
tis a trong argument for a ſtate of retribution hereafter, that in With the year ; He brought a taper ; the reveater light 
this world yirtuous perſons are very often unfortunate, and vicious Seaſons return, but not to me returns Expos'd both crime and criminal to fight. Dryden, - 
perſons proſperous. by | Addiſon's Speftator. | Day, or the ſweet approach of ev'n or morn. Milton. | To RE'VEL. v. n. [Sinner derives it from reveiller, 
birni'puTORY, | adj. (rom retribute.) Repaying ;|7. To retort ; to recriminate. 1 French, to awake; Mr. Lye from ravcelen, Dutch, 
urt'zurivsg. making repayment. | If dar AIG reader, you return upon me, that I affet | to rove any about, which is much countenanced 
Sumething ſtrangely retriburive is working, „ Dryden. | by the old phraſe, revel-rour.] To feaſt with looſe 
ur VA BLE. adj. [from retrieve.) That may be|To RaeTu'rn. v. 8. 925 and clamorogs merriment. f | 
retrieved. 1. To repay; to give is. requital, 3 My honey love, | 
q uber Return him a treſpaſs ng · 1 Samuel, vi. 3. Will we return unto thy father's houſe, 
\ r V. Fu [retro , French. ] Thy Lord ſhall return thy wickedneſs upon thine own bel. And revel it as bravely as the beſt. Shakeſpeares 
+ 40 recover z to reſtore. | 55 1 Kings, il. 44 We'll keep no great ado -a friend or two. 
By this conduct we may retrieve the publick credit of religion, What peace can we return, 'Tybalt being flain ſo late, 5 
; reform the example of the age, and leſſen the —_— com lain of. But to our power, hoſtility, and hate ? Milton, It may de thought we held him eareleſsly, , . 
1. Torepal | | $673 eren. When anſwer none return d, I ſet me down. Milten. Being our . if we rewel _ Shakeſpeares 
' air. | by: 2. To give back | . Antony, that rrye/s long o'nighta, 
O reaſon ! once again to thee 1 an; What weak os ye to return anſwer to this people? 2 Chron. Ie up. S Shakeſpeare's Julius Caſar. 
Accept my ſorrow, and retrieve my fall. Prior. 3. To ſend back, 5 | We ſhall have revelling to-night ; ; 
„ To regain, y | Reject not then what offer'd means; who knows I will aſſume thy part in ſome diſguiſe. Shakeſpeare 
With late repentance now they would retrieve But God hath ſet before us, to return thee He can report you more odd tales 
The bodies they forſook, and wiſh to live. Dryden. Home to thy country and his ſacred houſe ? Milton's Agoniſtes. Of our outlaw Robin * 1 
Philomela's liberty retriev d, „„ | 4. To give account of That e a4 nr * g wood, 
k Ry ” cm ak W uh Probably one fourth part more died of the plague m_ are CO THEE _— A, vl new, Ben YJonſone 
If one, like the old Lay 00s, came among them, it would be To tranſmit menen. That che earth _— _ day 3 make it true; 
i means to retrieve them from their cold trivial conceits, to an | )* Infivnd of thi he hould levy od tht Bt is For every part to my reve goes, mo 
initation of their predeceſſors. Berkeley to Pope, n : 0 1 g he ſhou money, ox They tread the te al 80 not where they . Donge, 
TRACTION, #. / Action backward. anne ay | Ü 0 =, oi 3 
8 g | Rervu'an. n./. [from the verb.] For firſt I ſought her but at looſer hours 1 
TROck's310Nn. #. /. {retroceſum, Lat.] The act of 3 The apples ſhe had gather d ſmelt moſt ſweet Prior 
going back h 1. AR of coming back to the ſame place. 5 P 8 . ier. 
To g back. | The king of France ſo ſuddenly gone back ! | Revert. n. / [from the verb.] A feaſt wich looſe and 
g dcorvrariox. 1. . [retro and cop wiation,] Poſt- Something ſince his coming forth is thought of, noiſy ollity. 
edition. | That his return was now moſt neceſſary. Sbateſpeare. ' = them pinch th' unclean knight, | | 
From the nature of this poſition, there enſueth a neceſſity of When forc'd from hence to view our parts he mourns z And aſk him, why, that hour of fairy revel, | k 
MrXcepulation, ; Brown's Vulgar Errours. Takes little jourhies, and makes quick returns. Dryden. In their fo ſacred paths he dares to tread ? Shakeſpeare. 
oA TION. 3. . [retrogradation, Fr. from | 2, Retrogreſſion. They could do no leſs but, under your fair conduct, 
. ine back he ſ. ſtat | Crave leave to view theſe ladies, and intreat 
rade.) The act of going backward. . 3. Act of coming back to the ſame ſtate, Ir Shot 
At for the revolutions, ſtations, and retrogradations of the , At the return of the year, the king of Syria will come up. To Re' [ evells, Latin ] To . 
Werved conſtantly in moſt certain periods of time, ſufficiently 785 1 Kings, xx. 22. | 40 NE 1 N ö f z to 
| —— that their motions are governed by counſel, Ray. 4. Revolution; viciſſitude. draw back, 
0 


GRADE. adj. [retrograde, French; retro and | Weapons hardly fall under rule; yet even they have retwyns and Thoſe, who miſcarry, eſcape by their flood, revelling the humovurs 


X . j from their lungs. ' Harvey, 
| tradier, Latin.) r Vench len in the left arm does mon Iramedlath revel, yet the 

. Goin ' | in India, and is what the Macedonians called thunder and light- Veneſection del, 
c e iy as ambien men, ſhould handle it ſo, as they _ ayment of rice laid out in „ 4 he wp eee 7 7. D 5 75 5 
1 8 and not retrograde. Bacon. | 5* * for. any ooh. cnt you have bought, ye ſhall have your 1. A mob; an unlawful aſſembly of a rabble. A. 

uy; Rue. 3 return in werchandiae of mare F _ 3 2. ers 7 
I bact our 12cen As to roots accelerated in their ng, there j For is minion, the revel-rout is done. Rowe's J. Shore, 

: 1 en 2 — 2 2 Gears Hasle. bet thoſe things bear, and the fv 8 13 ors ot REVL TION. 5. J. [from revelation, French, 

\. In nr uur. | en . ſome grounds, a radiſh comes in a month, that in others will u : . Lark 
. atronomy, planets are retrograde, when, by their | come in two, and ſo make double rerurnt. Bacon, | 1. Diſcovery z communication z communication o ſacred 

Fer motion in the zodiack, they move backward, | 5, Profit; advantage. | = and myſterious truths by a teacher from heaven, 
| | A When 


e Ne Eg de r 
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| R E V * 


R EV 


When Un divine. revelations were committed to writing, the Jews His yaſſuls eaſy, and the owner blaſt,  ' E Reverend and gracious fene. 3 
were ſuch ſeru on eevolotns pat Vomit 06 whe, th Jew They pay a trifle, and enjoy the reſt ; | Onias, who had been high prieſt, reverend u aan peer, 
letters of the Gia Teſtament, | Decay of _ | Not fo a nation's revenyes are paid geatle in condition tor the Jews, 4 My ty ad 
As the goſpel appears in reſpeRt of the law to be a clearer revels- The ſervant's faults are on the maſter laid. \_, Swift. | A pariſh prieſt was of the pflegten tan, . th, 
gion of the myſtical part, ſo it is 4 far more benign diſpenſation of When men grew great from their revenue ſpent, % An awful, reverend and ous man, N 
the practical part. Spratt. |] And fly from bailis Into parlament. irs We: His eyes diffus d a venerable h, - | 
2. [Rewilations.) The apocalypſe ; the prophecy of | To 11 v. 35 1 Latin.) To reſound; a CY __ —. nh 74. 
dt. John, revealing future things, to reverberate. Not in uſe. Bn 9 | 
Ru'v 67 5 1. . (from revel.) One who feaſts with | —— thy 1 better judgment check | who Lone bbw yy — 5114: i 
noiſy jollity. | | The voter hn ah wet hb lt Wah © 2. The honorary epithet of. the clergy, We lle Pope, 
airies black, grey, green, and white, | youngeſt daughter does not z 1 bien one” Me Alle a cher. 
You moonſhine revellers attend your office, Shakeſpeare. * 2 N Wen whoſe _— Hur Lear #4 3 9" — - reverend z an arch. 
Unwelcome revellers, whoſe lawleſs joy Rk 3 E Jon 127 ad. | oh Mm reverend,. Nee dee "7 
, Lat] Handley 
Ri'viiny, . /. [from revel.) Looſe jollity ; feſtive os . ack, The reading in the following preſſing, ſubmiflion; teſtifying veneration t er. 
mirth. | paſſage ſhou A I think, reverberant, , x They forthwith 50 be wag 
Forget this new-fall'n dignity, eren yp proſtrate. fell "| | 
And fall into our ruſtick revelry» Shakeſpeare. | een Abo. | Before him reverents \,,,, fler Poon: 
There let Hymen oft appear | Cry out, Olivia! Shakeſpeare's * Meet then the ſenior, far renown'd far ſenſe, aradiſe But, 
In ſaffron robe with taper clear, To REVE'RBERATE. . 4. [reverbero, Latin; re- Wich rev rent awe, but deceht confidence, /*"”* ' > 
And pomp, and feaſt, and revelry, Mikes, | verberty, French.) | | Revint'ariat. adj. [reverentielle, French ; fro 4, 
With mak ang antick pageantry. | "| 1, To beat back, _ | verent.] Expreſſing reverence z proceeding fro 202 
J REVENGE. v. a. [revencher, revancher, Fr.! Nor doth he know them for aught, ..and:veneration. .... r lh eh" m awe 


Ruvu'natn. . /. [revenche, revanche, French. ] 


4 


1. To return an injury. | 
's Not unappeat d, he paſy'd the Stygian gate, 
Who leaves a brother to revenge his fate. 
2. To vindicate by puniſhment of an enemy. 
| If our hard fortune no compaſſion draws, 
The godv are jut, and will revenge our cauſe. Dryden. | 
To wreak one's wrongs on him that inflited them. 
With the reciprocal pronoun, or in a paſſive ſenſe, | 


Pope. | 


Come, Antony and young Octavlus, 2. 


Revenge yourſelves alone on Cuſſius. 
It is a qudrwi moſt unnatural, 
To be reverg'd on him that loveth thee. 
Northumberland flew thy father; 
And thine, lord Clifford z and you vow'd revenge: 
If I be not, heav'ns be reveng'd on me { Shakeſpeare. 
V don hath revenged hinge, upon Ju- ah. Euelicl, xxv. 12+ 
0 Lord, viſit me, and revenge me of my perſecutors, Teremiab. | 


Shakeſps Jul, Ceſar. 


Who hall come to ſtand againſt thee, to be mee for the un- 2. To reſound. 


_ righteous men ? 
Your fury of a wife, 
Not yet content to be reweng'd on you, 
Th' agents of your paſſion will purſue. 


ydom, Ali. 12+ 


Dryden. | 

1. Return of an injury, | 

May we, with the witneſs of a good e we ae him with 

further revenge. Shaheſpeart's Merry Wives of Windſor, 

1 will make mine arrows drunk with blood; from the beginning 

of revenges upon the enemy. | Denteron'my, xxXil. 42. 

Deformed perſons are commonly even with nature; for as nature | 
has done ill by _ they do by nature; being void of natural 


affetion, they have their revenge of nature, Bacon. 
What will not ambition and revenge deſcend to? Milton, 
Ihe latyr in a rage 
Forgets his bus'neſs is to laugh and bite, 
And will of death and dire revenge: write, Dryden. 


Draco, the Athenian lawgiver, granted an impunity to any per- 
ſon that toak revenge upon an adulterer, — | 
2. The paſſion of vengeance ; deſire of hurting one 
from whom hurt has been received, a 
Revenges burn In them 1 for their dear cauſes 
Would, to the bleeding and the grim alarm, ; 
Excite the mortified man. Shaheſpeare's Macbeth. 
3. Revenge is an act of paſſion : wengeance of juſtice, 
Injuries are revenged, crimes are avenged. This dif- 
tinQion is perhaps not always preſerved. + 


RAVA“TNWOITVI. adj from revenge.) Vindictive; full 
0 


of revenge; fu vengeance. Latin, ] | 
May my hands 1. Veneration ; reſpect; awful regard. 
Never brandiſh more revengeſul feel 


Over tho glittering helmet of my foe, Shahkeſp. Rich, II. 
If thy mags heart cannot forgive, 
Lo | here 1 lend thee this ſharp-pointed fword, 


Which hide in this true beat. Shale care Richard III. 
Into my borders now Jarbas falls, | 


that we ſpeak. to God, in our reverence to 
And my » 1 4 brother ſcales the walls. Denbam. | whom we cannot exceed, Taylor. 
+ 1 ngland, this ce, day, A poet cannot have too great a reverence for readers. Dryden. 
,v0 Philip's manes did an off ring bring, Dryden. The tear, acceptable to God, is a filial fear; an awful rewirence, 
Ruve you FULLY. adv. [from rewvengeſul.] Vindie- of the wry nature, proceeding from a juſt eſteem of his perfec- 
tively. tions, which produces in us an inclination to his ſervice, and an 
7 ſmll'd fully, and leap'd unwillingneſs to oftend him. | 25 Rogers, 
y n ak ny t — W ne 4 the ſkies, | 2. At of nal 1 courteſy, 3 
x oye-bally flery and glowing vengeance ow lies he the 
Gods | accuſe you not, WR Drodia ont Lee's Ordipus. And none ſv poor to do 1 Sbaleſp. Jul. Caſar. 
1 NUKR, . / [from revenge. ] 5 „ forth, : 
One who reve ; ere at among his lords and peers, 
another's Te e eee e eee She rew'rence did, then bluſh'd as one ame. Fairfax, 
| May be” thabGeited matha will are Had not men the hoary heads rever d, 
* Ther: he FRM Or boys paid rew'rence when a man appear'd,  _ 
— + N _ Rr. diſpos'd, N Both muſt have dy d. Dryden's Juvenal. 
8 nm rage, Spenſer, Up tarts the beldam 
I do not know P b | , 
Wherefore my father ſhould revenger want, ; And PA TRY _ 2 thus the n f Dryden. 
Gay 1 ee in dap · Antony and Clepatra, Commands into the court the beauteous Emily : 
Him and hls Iflve, by a dreadful fate. derbe and the ene the hae. rafe and. paid 
8 oper nar * Farapbraſe. Becoming rev'rence to the royal maid, Dryden. 
Had come in perſon, to have ſeen and known Jo Title of the clergy . | 
"The injur'd world's revenger and his own, Waller. Many now in health 


a. Ges who puniſhes crimes. | 1 

What government can be imagined, without judicial proceedings ? 

and what methods ot udlaturewichou a les oath, which 40 

poſes an omnitclent being, as conſclous to Its falſehood or truth, 

r a rovengey of perjury p Bentley, 
RkVE NGEMUNT. . /, [from revenge.] Vengeance 

return of an injury, = : 

It may dwell | | | 

In her ſon's fleſh to mind rou , | 

And be for all chase dames an endleſs monument. $ 0 


Ny the perclole of the ſame verie, vagabond is 
a one as travelleth In fear of le ee ate. 


Rive NaN Ex, . [from revenging. 5 
. geancez dare * * 8 


I've bely'd a 
he princeſh J ker and the alr onꝰt 
Reverging'y enfeebles mes Shadepeare't a 


RxVVINMVI. e / [revenn, French. Its accent is un- 


certain.) Income al 
lands 3 fands, annual profits received from 


"They piivily fend over u rewenner wherewl | 
ite 9 en 0 Pons 


K e 
. han User on der dk, cl 
n ark Ieorns our pay WF a 
| Onh 1 poverty. Shalefpeare't Henry VI 
The name and th" additien to a king ; | 
Ie (ways revenar, beloved ſons, be yours. 


ay eines are of ie fall : Shateſpeare, 
, With what by (afficient for the hogan of dy ra to furniſh a man 


Wight have kept that revenve on Rill, 


Shakeſp. Rich. 111, | 


To REVERBERATE. v. u. 3 
1. To be driven back; to bound back, ah 


ReverBtrA'TION. 3. J [reverberation, French; from 


Rave"kRBERATORY. ad}. [reverberatoire, Fr.] Return- 


To REVERE. v. 4. [reverer, 


RI“VIAENCE. x. /+ [reverence, French; reverentia, 


4+ Poetical title of a father. 


Till he behold them formed in th applauſe ,,_, © |, 

Where they're extended ; which, like an arch, reef rares 
The ſoynd again, 4. 2» Shakeſpeares 
As the fight of the eye is like a glaſs, fo 13 the ear a finuous caves 
with a hard bone, to ſtop and reverberate the ſound. . Bacon. 
As we, to Improve the nobler kinds of fruits, are dt the expence 
of walls to receive and reverberate the faint rays of the fun, ſo we, 
by the help of a good foil, equal the production of Warmer. coun- 
tries» | - 31 . 
To heat in an intenſe furnace, whett the flame is fe- 
verberated upon the matter to be melted'or cleaned. 
Crocus martis, that is ſteel corroded with yinegar or fulphur, and 
after reverberated with fire, the loadſtone will not attract. Brain. 


- 


The rays of royal majeſty reverberated ſo ſtronzly upt Villetio, 
that they diſpelled all clouds. . Trey Hawel, 


Start | 
And echo with the clamour of thy drum, 
And ev'n at hand a drum Is ready brac'd, 
That ſhall reverberate all as well as thine, 


Shateſp. X. John, 
reverberate.] The ad of beating or driving back, 
To the reflection of viſibles, ſmall glaſſes ſuffice ; but to the 
reverberation of audibles, are required greater ſpaces. Bacon. 
The, firſt repetitions follow very thick z for two parallel walls 
beat the ſound back on each other, like the ſeveral reverberations of 
the ſame image from two oppoſite looking-glaſles. ' iſon. 


ing ; beating back; | 
ood lime may be made of all kinds of flints, but they are 
hard to burn, except in a reverberatory kilns _ 0X0Ms 
| rench ;; revereor, e 
To reverence; to honour; to venerate; to regar 
with awe. ' ; 
An emperor often ſtamped on his coins the face or ornaments of | 
his collegue, and we may ſuppoſe Lucius Verus would omit no op- 
portunity of doing honour to Marcus Aurelius, whom he rather re- 
vered as his father, than treated as his partner in the empire. 
| FT Addiſon's Remarks en Italy. 
- - Jove ſhall again euere your pow'r, 
And rife a ſwan, or fall a how 'r. 
Taught em how clemency made pow'r reer d, 
And that the prince belov'd was truly fear'd. 


Prior. 


Prior. 


When quarrels and factlons are carried openly, it is a fign the 


reverence of government is loſt, Bacon's Eſfays. 
Higher of the genlal bed, 
And with myſterious reverence I deem. Milton. 


In your prayers, uſe reverent poſtures and the loweſt geſtures of 
humility, rememberin 


Shall drop their blood, in approbation h 
Of what your rewerence ſhall incite us to- Shak:ſp. Henry Y. 


O my dear father ! let-this kiſs 
Repair thoſe violent harms, that my two ſiſters = 
Have in thy reverence made. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
To Ru'varunCE. v. a. [from the noun.) To regard 
with reverence ; to regard with awful reſpeQ. 
Theſe that 1 rev'rence, thoſe 1 fear, the wiſe; 5 
At fools I laugh, not fear them. Shaheſpeare': Cymbeline. 
While they ee pure nature's healthful rules | 
To loathſome fickneſs, worthlly Gnce they 
God's image did not reverence in themſelves. Milton. | 
He flew Action, but deſpoil'd him not; 
Nor in his hate the funeral rites forgot; 
Arm' d as he was, he ſent him whole below, | 
And reverene'd thus the manes of his foe. Dryden. 
As his goodneſs will forbid us to dread him as ſlaves, fo his ma- 
Jeſty will command us to reverence him as ſons. Regert. 
He preſents every one ſo often before God in hls prayers, that he 
never thinks he can eſteem, reverence, or ſerve thoſe enough, for 
whom he implores ſo many mercles from Gods. . . 
One who re- 


RW VIA IMC. *./. [from reverence. ] 
gards with reverence. | 
The Athenians, quite ſunk ln thelr affairs, Had little commerce 
with the reſt of Greece, and were become great reverencers of 
crowned heads, Swift. 
Ri VIAAIN v. . [reverend, French ; reverendus, Lat.) 


1. Venerable ; de erving reverence; enforcing ref] 
by appearance, 


- . _ 


It the woman could have been contented with gelden ues 
* 


t his lack of years be no ment, to let him lack a reve- 
| read eftimuation. ——— 


1 
| To REVERSE. v. 4. (revenſus, Latin. ] 


That oaths made Im remerentia fer ; 

. Of love and his wrath may any forſwear. Diwe, 
. The leaft degree of contetapt weakens religion; It proper| 
fiſting in a reverential eſteem of things ſacred. — 

| The reaſon of the inſtitution, being forgot, the aſter.uge . 

Verted it, ſuppofing only. a reperential, gratitude paid. to thy warty,” 

che common parent. Weodweard's Naturgl ite, 


ow of reverence. 


The Jews, reverentially. declining > fity We" 5 
place dalle beds from North cs a Tag ow 7 8 
RTVIAZNTIY. adv. [from r]. Reſpedlfully; 
with awe ; with reverencte. 5 


Chide him for faults, and do it een! 
His diſciples here, 
By their great maſter ſent to preach him every where, 
Moſt reverently receiv'd. DRE Dre 
To neareſt ports their ſhattet'd ſhips repair, n 
Where by our dreadful can non they 0 aw'd; 
So reverently men quit th" open air., 
When thunder ſpealcy the angry gods abroad. Diner. 
Then down with all thy boaſted volumes, down; 
Only reſerve the facred one: RS | 
Low, reverently low, | RN 
Make thy ſtubborn knowledge bow: 3 | 
To look te heav'n be blind to all below. Pri-. 
RVE AIR. . /. [from revert.] One who vegerates; 
one who rev ere. | 
„When the divine revelations were committed to writing, the 
Jews wereſuch ſcrupulous reverers of them, that it was the buſinets 
of the Maſorites, to number not the ſeftions and lines, but 
even the words and letters of the Old Teſtament, | 
: ; Government of the Tenpue. 
Reve'r8AL. 2. J. [from reverſe.) Change of fon: 
tence. 
he king, in the reverſal of the attainders of his partakers, had 
his will. | Bacon's Henry Vll. 


1. To turn upſide down, 1 | 
A pyramid reverſed may ſtand his „ if þ b 
Fes ſkill. A. = * 7 ue Mi lee 

2. To overturn; to ſubvert. © : . 8 

Theſe now, gontroul a wretched people's fats, 
| Theſe can divide, and theſe reverſe the Rate, 

„ Oo £ 
Buy with fiſt bree, deep bt bl 
But with ſwift wheel rever/e, deep en 4 

Sutan's right ſide. FAY | Milan. 

4. To-contradict; to repeal. _ | 

Better it was in the eye of his underſtanding, that ſometime an 
erroneous ſentence definitive ſhould prevail, till the ſame aythority, 

| perceiving ſuch overſight, might afterwards correct or reverſe it, 

than that ſtrifes ſhould have reſpite to grow, and mut come ſpeedily 
unto ſome end. Hookers Preface. 

A decree was made, that they had forfeited their liberties; qnd 
albeit they made great moans, yet could they not procure this ſen- 
tence to be reverſed. a ; Hayward, 

3 Death, his doom which I i | 
To mitigate thus „not to rever/e, 

To — life ſhall yield him. Milton's Paradiſe Lofs 

Though grate may have reverſed the condemning ſentence, and 
ſealed the inner's pardon before God, yet it may have left no tran» 
ſcript of that pardan in the finner's breaſt. . South 

Thoſe ſeem to do beſt, who, taking uſeful hints from fatty, 
carry them in their minds to be judged of, 4 what they ſhall find 
In hiſtory to confirm or reverſe theſe Imperfect obſervations, Locks 
5. To turn to the contrary. 

Theſe plain characters we rarely find, 

Though ſtrong the bent, yet quick the turns of mind; 

Or puzzling contraries confound the whole, 

Or affectatſons quite reverſe the ſoul, Pept 

6. To put each in the place of the other. 

With what tyranny cuſtom governs men | it makes that reput- 
able in one age, which was a vice in another, and reverſes even 
diſtin&ions of good and evil. Rogert 
7. To recall; to renew. Obſolete, 

Well knowing true all he did rehearſe, 

And to his freſh remembrance did reverſe 

The ugly view of his deformed crimes. . 10 
To Reve'rss. v. 2. [revertere, reverſut, Latin} KH 

return. peuje 

Ruve'nrs8, n=. / [from the verb.] 

1. Change; viciflitude. - 82 

ſtrange reverſe of fate you ſee ads 

I pity'd you, now you may pity me. ; 

By . inn rota of things, Juſtinian's law, which for — 
ages was neglected, does now obtain, and the 1 Bahr 
in a manner antiquated, _ 2 ſenſe rathet 
2. A contrary; an oppoſite. This is a ſen 


colloquial than anaJogous, * 


17 


Count Tariff appeared the reverſe of Goodman Fact. rp 
The performances, to which God bat annexed the Repo 
nity, are juſt the reverſe of all the purſuits of ſenſe. 


3. [ Revert, Fr.] — ide of the coin on which ihe 
bead is not impreſſed. 1 
As is Romans tet down the Image and Inſcription of tho g, 
afterward of the emperor on the one fide, ſo they changed, 
verſe always upon new events. 


NA e | Waller 
* u ride. 
—— WTR, rind 451 
figures | eee! 
ne ee French; 
Capable of being reverſed. 3 * 
Te ee n. J. [rever/ion, French ;. on: 


't Merel ant of Venices 


in hope. Shakeſp. Rich. II. 
is not half ſo valuable, as that may at 
on. Hammond": Fundamentals. 
right of ſucceſſion to. 
% 11 had out-lived moſt of hi: arms dee. 
gerfons of qu ity being dead, who had, for regompence of , 
on 


A life in rever, 


ot. promiſe himſelf a futurity z whoſe life depends upon 
e Loy” ſo reſtrained to the preſent, that it cannot ſecure 
elf the reverſion of the very next minute? 
1 $0 many candidates there ſtand for wit, 
A place at court is ſcarce ſo hard to get: 
In vain they crowd each other at the door; 
For e en rever/ſons are all begg d before. Dryden. 
Fame's a reverſion in which men take place, 
0 late reverſion 1 at their own deceaſe. Young, 
Rave RSLONARY,, adj, [from reverfion.] To be en- 
ed in ſucceſſion. 
} 4g are multitudes of reverfionary patents and reverfionary pro- 


miſes of preferments. Arbutbnot. 


4 REVERT. v. 4. [reverto, Latin.] 
To change; to turn to the contrary. 
„. 1e L Wretched her ſubje&ts, gloomy ſits the queen, 
Till happy chance revert the cruel ſeene; 
And apiſh 15 wich her wild reſort 
Of wit and jeſt, diſturbs the ſolemn court. 
verberate. 
he The ſtream boils 
Around the ſtone, or from the hollow'd bank | 
Reverted plays in undulating flow. ifon. 
7 RVI AT. v. 1. [rewertir, old Fr.] To return; to 


k. * 
ſill bac a : 


Too ſlightly . for ſo loud a wind, 
Would have reverted to my bow . n rg Hamlet. 
If his tenant and patentee ſhall diſpoſe of his gift without his 
kingly aſſent, the lands ſhall revert to the king. Bacon. 
Rave AT. 2. . [from the verb.] Return: recurrence. 

| \ muſical term. . 

Hath not muſick her figures the ſame with rhetorick ? what is a 
Peacham on Muſich. 

Returnable, 


ſe muſing ; irre- 


P riore 


revert but her antiſtrophe ?. 
Rive RT1BLE. adj, [from revert. 


VIII. 1. J. (reſverie, Fr.] 

gular thou ht. . ; | 

Revery is when ideas float in our mind, without any reflection or 

regard of the underſtandings, : Locte. 

It the minds of men were laid open, we ſhould ſee but little 

difference between that of the wiſe man and that of the fool; there 

are infinite reveries and numberleſs extravagancies paſs W 

a 8 . en. 

iam really fo far gone, av to take pleaſure in reveries * 

kind. ; 0. 

. Reve'sT. v. 4. [reveftir, revitir, French; reveſtio, 
Latin, ] . 


1. To clothe again. 1 


Hex, nathleſs, 
Th' enchanter finding fit for his intents, 


Did thus rewe, and deckt with due habiliments-. Spenſer. 
When thou of life reneweſt the ſeeds, | 
The withered fields reveſt their chearful weeds. Wotton, 


1. To reinveſt; to veſt again in a poſſeſſion or office. 
Rive 'STIARY. . 1 [reveftiaire, French; from re- 
ve/io, Latin.] Place where dreſſes are repoſited. 
the effectual of words the Pythagoreans extolled ; the 
impious Jews aſcribed all miracles to a name, which was ingraved in 
— — of the temple. a Camden emains. 
Rivi'crion, 2. /. [revidum, Latin,] Return to life. 
If the Rabines prophecy ſucceed, we ſhall conclude the days of 
the phenix, not in its own, but in the laſt and general flames, with- 
out all hope of revifions _ *Brown- 
N(ReviicTUAL, v. a. [re and wifual.) To ſtock 
with victuals again. | 
It hath been objected, that J put into Ireland, and ſpent much 


time there, taking care to reviual myſelf, and none of the reſt, 
Oh | Ie Raleigh's Apology. 
J. REVIEW. v. 4. [re and wiew.] 
1. To look back. = 
80 (wift he flies, that his reviewing eye 
Has loſt the chaſers, and his ear the cry. Denbam. 
1. To ſee again. ns | 5 
1 ſhall revieto Sicilia; for whoſe ſight | AS 
I have a woman's longing. . Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale, 


4. To conſider over again; to re-examine. | 
Segrais ſays, that the ZAEneis is an imperfet work, and that 
teig prevented the divine poet from reviewing it; and, for that 


realon, he had condemned it to the fire. Dryden. 
4 To retrace, | 
Shall I the long laborious ſcene review, i 
And open all the wounds of Greece anew ? Pope. 


£2 ſurvey ;z to overlook ; to examine. 155 
ivit'w, n. . [reveus, French; from the verb.] Sur- 
vey z re-examination. | 

He with great indifference conſidered his reviews and ſubſequent 
editions, ; . Fell 

We make a general review of the whole work, and a general 
rico of naturez that, by comparing them, their full correſpond- 
eney may appear. Burnett Theory of the Earth. 

The works of nature will bear a thouſand views and reviews ; 
the more narrowly we look. into them, the more occaſion we ſhall 
have to admire, Atterbury's Sermons, 


TREVILE. v. a. [re and wile.] To reproach ; to 
wiiſy ; to treat with contumely. 
| Aſked for their paſs by every ſquib, 


That liſt at will them to revile or ſnib, Spenſer. 
I read in's looks 5 : 

Matter againſt me; and his eye revil'd | * 

Me as his abject objeRt. $ are Henry VIII. 


Fea, not the reproach of med, neither be afraid of 9 * 
aa i. 7. 

She ſtill beareth him an Invigelble hatred, iel Hin to his 
face, and raileth at him in all companies, Swift, 

Rivi'ty, n, J. [from the 8 Reproach; con- 
tumely ; exprobration. Not uſed, bat elegant, 

| heard thee in the garden, and of thy voice 
Afraid, being naked;' hid myſelf, to whom | 
The gracious Judge, without revile, reply d. Milton. 

Rivi'uen, . from revile.] One who reviles; one 
who treats another with contumelious terms. 

q The bittereſt revilers are often half witted people, O. of Tongue, 
WILINGLY, adv, [from revile.) In an opprobrious 
manner; with contumely. 

\ he love I bear to the civility of expreſſion will not ſuffer me to 
reviling/ abroad, | ; Maine. 


_ val. 3. . {from reviſe.] Review ; re · examina- 


miſe himſelf a future repentance, | 


TRevi'va. 1. J. [from revive.] 


RE v 


aden We, theſsleters has g a Klad of extminaton of 
the undiſguiſed ſire of ih nid, thfully have I ſet down in them 


— 


Pepe. 
To REVI'SE. v. , Latin. c 5 
overlook. © 2 Leite, Latin. Te review; to 
Lintot will think your price too much z 
| Not, » If you reviſe it, and retouch. 5 
Revi'se, 2. /. (from the verb.] a ope« 


1. Review; re-examination. ' | 
The author is to be excuſed, who never, in regard to. his eyes 


2 1 printers, a ſecond proof of a ſh cred. 
. chem Gee by den when 9 — the 

Revi'ser, a, J. [reviſeur, French ; from revi/e.] Ex- 
aminer; ſuperintendant. | 1 

Rrvi'sion. #. %. [revifien, French z from reviſe.) Re- 
view. 

To Rev1'siT, v. 4. [revifiter, French J 
Latin.] To viſit Erg See any 
r 

ov re 
Revifi'ft poi theſe — NN in — 


To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn. Milton. 
Let the pale fire reviſe Thebes, and bear 
Theſe pleaſing orders to the tyrant's ear. Pope's Statins. 


Recall from a ſtate 
of languor, oblivion, or obſcurity ; recall to life. 
To REVIVE. v. 5. [revivre, Fr. revive, Latin. ] 
1. To return to life. | 
The Lord heard Elijah, and the foul of the child came unto him 
again, and he revived. - 1 Kings, xvii. 24. 
So he dies; 
But ſoon revives : death over him no power . 
Shall long uſurp. Milton. 
2. To return to vigour or fame; to riſe from langbor, 
oblivion, or obſcurity, . 
Ire . 
At this laſt ſight, aſſur d that man ſhall live, Milton, 
To Revi've. v. 4. TT | 
1. To bring to life again. 
Spot more delicious, than thoſe gardens feign'd 
Of reviv'd Adonis, ilton. 
2. To raiſe from languor, inſenſibility, or oblivion, 
Noiſe of arms, or view of martial guiſe, 
Might not revive defire of knightly exerciſe, Spenſer. 
3. To renew; to recollect; to bring back to the me- 
mory. 
| The memory le the _ to revive —_ in our minds thoſe 
ideas, which after imprinting have been laid aſide out of 2 
he. 
The mind has a power in many caſes to revive perceptions, which 


5. To recomfort; to reſtore to ho 


ry. 
Revi'var. . /. 3 revive.) That which invigo- 
rares or revives. | 
To REVIVIFICATE, v. a. [revivifer, French; re 
and wivifico, Latin.) To recall to life. 5 


Revivirica'T10N. 3. . [from revivificate.] The aQ 
of recalling to life. 


theſe medicines of revivification in preparing. 
Revivi'scency. . /. [reviviſco, reviviſcentia, Lat.] 
Renewal of life. | 


things at the end of the world, 


turn to a ſtate of juncture, . coheſion, or concord, 
She, that ſhould all parts to reunion bow, 
She that had all Agnes force alone, 
To draw and faſten ſundred parts in one. 
To REuni'TE. v. a. [re and unite.] 


Donne. 


to join what is divided, 
By this match the line of Charles the Great 
Was reunited to the crown of France. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
2. To reconcile ; to make thoſe at variance one. 
To ReuNn1'TE, v. #. To cohere again. 
Re"vocAaBLE. adj. [revocable, French; revoco, revoca- 
bilis, Latin. ] 
t. That may be recalled. | 
Howſoever you ſhew bitterneſs, do not act any thing that is not 
revocable. Dacen' Efſays. 
2. That may be repealed. 
RVO ABLE N ESS. n. / [from revocable.) The qua- 
lity of being revocable. 
To RE'vOCaTE. v. 4. [revoco, Latin.) To recall; to 
call back. 
His ſucceſſor, by order, nullifies 
Many his patents, and did rewocare = 
And re- aſſume his liberalities. Danieli Civil War. 
Revoca'Tion. . /. [revocation, French ; revocatio, 
Latin. _ | | 
; 0 alling. | 
; ons 412 ws bent for the revocation of Calvin, gave 
him notice of their affectlon. Hooker. 
2. State of being recalled. 
Elaiana's king commanded Chenandra to tell him that he had 
received advice of his revocation. Howel's Vocal Foreſt. 
3. Repeal ; reverſal. 
A law may ceaſe to be in force, without an expreſs revocation of 
oy x) MM be inflited on a perſon, he may appeal; 12 
—_ to pray a revecation of 9 grievance. Aylifſe. 
To REVO KE. v. a. [revoguer, French; revoco, Lat.] 


. To repeal ; to reverſe. 

: What ee alrogate a law as being ill made, the whole cauſe for 
which it was made Mill remaining, do we not herein revoke our yery 
own deed, and upbraid ourſelves with folly, yea all that were makers 
of it with overſight and error ? | Hookers 


* 


and other impediments, gives himſelf the trouble of correQions and | 


As long as an infant is in the womb of its parent, ſo long are | 


K ator. | 


Burnet. | 
Rev'Nnion. n. /. (os, French ; reand wnion.] Re-| 


1. To join again; to make one whole a ſecond time; 


it has once had. Locke. 
4. To quicken ; to rouſe. | | 
= _ _ the _ hearts 
cauſe I ever found them as myſelf, - Shakeſpeare. 
What firſt /Eneas in this 3 beheld, 
Reviv'd his courage, and his fear expell'd, Dryden. 
Qld Egeus anly could revive his ſon, | 
Who various changes of the world had known” Dryden. | 


| 2. Space meaſured by ſome revolution. 
Scripture makes mention of a reſtitution and reviviſcency of all | 


. 


q 


1. To fall off from one to another. 


2. To change. Not in uſe, 


Revo'LT, . / [revolte, French; from the verb. ] . 


2. A revolter ; one who changes ſides. Not In uſe. 
3. Groſs departure from duty, 


Revo'LTED. part. 


Te RVO CVI. v. 2. [revolvo, Latin,] 
1. To roll in a circle ; to perform a revolution. 


God lighten our eyes, and give 2 reviving in our bondage. | + To fall back, 


Ravotvu'Tion. . 
1. Courſe of any t 


3. Change in the ſtate of a 


| 


What reaſon Ts there, but that thoſe vileges ſhould 
be reveled, op reduced vb eee Spener. 
n my r een i 
| Revoke his doom, or elſe my ſentence ve 
2. T6008] to repreſs fron 
ſrove their ſudden to revoke, 
That at the laft ſuppreſſing fury 
They gan abftain. _ 


3. To draw back. pen 
. 
f dden A 
Seas are troubled, * they do — Spenſer 


Their flowing waves into themſelves again. Davies. 


Revo'cemenT. 2. % [from revoke.] Revocation; re- 


peal ; recall. Little in uſe, = 
Let it be nois'd, N | 
That through our interceſlion, this rc 2 
And pardon comes. | Sheheſpeare's Henry VIII. 
To REVO'LT. v. 5. [revolter, Fr. revolare, Italian. 


5 It denotes ſome- 
thing of pravity or rebellion, | 


All will e from me, and turn to him. | Shakeſpeare. . 


Our er counties do revelt, 
Our e quarrel with obedience. Shakeſpeare's Fobn. 
This hath |; 
is people rr 


FJeremiab, v. 53s 


. You are already love's firm , 
And cannot ſoon revolt and change your mind, $ 


1. Deſertion ; change of ſides. 
He was greatly and the enemy as much enfeebled 
by daily rei. Raleigh's Hiſtory of the World. 
If all our levies are made In Scotland or Ireland, may not thoſe 
exo parts of the monarchy be too powerful for the reſt, in caſe of a 
revolt P Addiſon's State of the War. 


You ingrate revolts 
You bloody Neros, ripping up the womb 


Of your dear mother England, Shakgſeare's King Nl. 


Your daughter hath made a groſs revolt; 8 
Tying her duty, beauty, wit, and fortunes | 
To an extravagant and wheeling ſtranger. $ 


[from revelt.] Having ſwerved 


Thou fingle haſt maintain's 
Againſt reve/ted multitudes the cauſe of truth. 


from duty, | 


Rxvo' LTA. n, /. [from revelt.] One who changes 


ſides ; a deſerter ; a renegade. | 
| Fair honour that thou thy God, in truſting 
He will accept thee to defend his cauſe, 
A murderer, a revolter, and a robber. Milton's e 
He was not u rewelter from the truth, which be onee 
embraced, Atterbury's Ser mant. 
Thoſe, who are negligent or revo/ters, ſhall periſh, Swifts 


They do not revolve about any common centre. Cbæyne. 
If the earth revolve thus, each houſe near the equator muſt move 


a thouſand miles " ove, Watti's Improvement of the Mind. 
| ac ear 
The teeming ewes a triple ing bear. Pepe. 


On the deſertion of an appeal, the jurifdiQion does ipfo jure 


6. To bring again into notice. revelye to the Judge @ gue. Ayliffe's Parergone 
n „ thy bettors To Ravo'Lvs. v. 4. [revolvo, Latin. ] | 
Publiſh my life, my will, my letters, 1. To roll any thing round, | 
Revive the libels born to die, 0 Then in the Eaſt her turn the ſhines, N 
Which Pope muſt bear as well as I. ' Swift, |  Revolv'd on heav'n's great axis.  » Mili 
7. [In chymiſtr To recover from a mixed ſtate. 2. To conſider z to meditate on. 


You may revolve what tales I told you | 
Of courts, of princes, of the tricks of war. Shak 
« [revolution, Fr. revolutus, Lat.] 
ing which returns to the point at 
which it began to move, | 
n their orbs impoſe 
Such reſtleſs rovo/ution, day by day 


Ul 


| Repeated, ' Milton's Paradiſe I 
They will be taught the diurnal revolution of the — 
2 


At certain revolutions are they brought, 
And feel by turns the bitter change. Milton. 
Meteore have no more time allowed them for thelr mounting, 
than the ſhort revolution of a day. | . Dryden. 
The Perſian wept over his army, that within the revolution of & 
ſingle age, not a man would be left alive. ; Male. 
vernment or country. le 
is uſed E xa! oN for the change produced 
oy a admiſſion of king William 2 . 
he late revolution, Juſtified by its neceflity, and the good it 
produced, will be a laſting anſwer. = 


4. Rotation ; circular motion, 
5. Motion backward, 


ear IS a 
Comes thund'ring back with dreadful revolution 
On my defenceleſt head, 


To Revo'mirt. v. a. [revomir, French; re and wemit,] 


To vomit ; to vomit again. 
They might caſt It up, and take mote, vomiting and revomiting | 
what they drinle. Hahewill on Providence. 
Revu'L810N, 1. /. [revulfion, Fr, revu{ſur, Lat.] The 
act of 3 or drawing humours from a remote 
part of the body, * 
Derivation differs from revulſen only In the meaſure of the 
diftance, and the force of the medicines uſed 1 if we draw It to 
ſome very remote or contraty part, we call it rewn{/ionz If only to 
ſome neig place, and by gentle means, we call it derivatian. 
Wiſeman of Tumourse 
There is a way of revulſion to let blood in an adverſe part« 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
1 had beard of ſome ſtrange cures of freneies, by caſual applica- 
tlons of fire to the lower parts, which ſeems reaſonable enough, 
by the violent revulfion it may make of i 
's lanieq. 
Revu'tsVE. adj. Having the power of revulfion, 
„ 88 I than it 
ore, was not to be ſtopped by outward applications, 
the revulſives of any kind. m Fel. 
To REWA'RD. v. 4. [re and award, to give in re- 
turn. Chinner.] , NW 31 
1. To give io return. Wet 
Thou haſt rewarded me good, whereas 1 have rexvarded thee © 
evil. - h 1 Sm, xxiv. 17. 
They rewarded me evil for good. . Pſalm AIV. 12. 
2. To repay ; to recompenſe for ſomething good. 
eee of price, eh k. Is pſd e ie) a the 
loweſt to and the 
I loby giving tham mere graze. Hammond, 
9 | 0 


8 8 8 


| 
j 
fi 


R H E 


To Judge * unfaithful dead, but to rexvard. / 
His faithful, and receive them into bliſs. Milton. 
There le no more reaſon to reward a man for believing that 
four is more than three, than for being hungry or ſleepy z becauſe 
theſe things do not proceed from choice, but from natural neceſſity. 
A man muſt do ſo, nor can he do otherwiſe, Wilkins. 

The Supreme Being retards the juſt, and puniſhes the unjuſt. 

| Broome on the Odyſſey» 
Ruwa'nn, . J. [from the verb.] 
1. Recompenſe given for good performed. 

Rewards and puniſhments do always preſuppoſe ſomething will- 
ingly done well or ill; without which reſpect, though we may 
ſometimes receive good, yet then It is only a benefit and not a re- 
ward, Hooker, 

To myſelf I owe this due regard, | 
Not to make love my gift, but my reward. Dryden. 

Men have conſented to the immortality of the ſoul and the re- 
compenſes of another world, promifing to themſelves ſome rewards 
of virtue after this life, Tillotſon. 


2. It 1s ſometimes uſed with a mixture of irony, for 


puniſhment or recompenſe of evil, 
Ruwa"tDAULE, adj, [from reward.) Worthy of re. 
ward, 

Men's aQtions are judged, whether in their own nature reward- 
able or puniſhable, Hooker, 

The ation that la but indifferent, and without reward, if done 
only upon our own choice, is an act of religion, and rewardable by 

God, if done in obedience to our ſuperiors. Taylor. 
RWA“ NDEA. . J [from reward.] One that rewards; 

one that recompenſes, 
A liberal rexvarder of his friends. Shakeſpeare's Rich, III. 

As the Supreme Being is the only proper judge of our perfec- 
tions, ſo is he the only fir rewwarder of them. ddiſon. 

Ill judges, as well as rexwarders, have popular aſſemblies been, 
of thoſe who beſt deſerved from them. _ 

To RTO RAD. v. a. [re and word.] To repeat in the 
ſame words, 
Bring me to the teſt, ; 
And I the matter will rexwerd ; which madneſs 
Would gambol from. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
RHAna"kDARATE. adj, [from rhabarbara, Lat.] Im- 
pregnated or tinctured with rhubarb. | 

The ſalt humours muſt be evacuated by the ſennate, rhabar- 
barate and ſweet manna purgers, with acids added, or the purging 
waters. Floyer on the Humours, 

RMA nDOMANCY. 2. J [Lide and pailia.] Divina- 
tion by a wand, 

Of peculiar rhabdomancy Is that which is uſed in mineral diſco- 
verles, with a forked hazel, commonly called Moſes's rod, which, 
freely held forth, will ſtir and play if any mine be under it, 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
RHna"r80D15T, . / [from rhap/ody.)] One who writes 
without regular dependance of one part upon another, 

Aſk our rhbapſedift, if you have nothing but the excellence and 
lovelineſs of virtue to preach, and no future rewards or puniſhments, 
how many vicious wretches will you ever reclaim ? ' Watts, 

RHAPSODY. / IA avi, to few, and wy, 
a ſong. ] Any number of parts joined together, with- 
out neceſſary dependance or natural connection. 

| Zauche a decd, as ſweet religion makes 
A Nu of words. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 

This eonfuſfon and rbapſedy of difficulties was not to be ſuppoſed 
in each ſingle ſinner, Hammond. 

He, that makes no reflexions on what he reads, only loads his 
mind with a rhapſody of tales fit for the entertainment of others, 


Locke. 
The words ſlide over the cars, and vaniſh like a hay of even- 
Ing tales, ; Watts on the Mind. 


Ryvin-BERARY, mn. J. [ /pina cervina, Latin.) Buck- 
thorn, a plant, 


RUF,TORICK. . 1 Lehener rbetorigue, French.) 


1. The act of ſpeaking not merely with propriety, bat | 


With art and elegance, 

We could not allow him an orator, who had the beſt thoughts 
and who knew all the rules of rbetorigue, if he had not acquired 
the art of ufing them. Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 

Of the paſſions, and how they are moved, Ariſtotle, in his 

ſecond book of vet, hath admirably diſcourſed in a little com- 
pals. Locke' Thaughts on Reading. 
+ Grammar teacheth us to ſpeak properly, rberorick inſtructs to 
ſpeak elegantly, Baker on Learning. 
8. The power of perſuaſion ; oratory, 
The heart's till ybotorich, dit los'd with eyes. Shakeſpeare, 
His ſober lips then did ho fottly part, 


Whente of pure rbetorich whole ftreams outflow. Fairfax. 
Enjoy your dear wit and gay rhetorich, 
"That hath ſo well been taught her dazling fence, Milton, 


RHitTO'RICAL, ad). [rhetoricus, Latin; from rherorick.] 
Pertaining to rhetorick ; oratorial ; figurative, 
'The os eee Is ſo deeply riveted into my mind, that rhero. 
rieal Alourifhes cannot at all looſen It, Mare. 
Recauſe Brutus and Caſſius met a blackmore, and Pompey had 
on 4 dark garment at Pharſalia, theſe were preſages of their over. 
throw, which nutwithitanding are ſcarce rbetorica; ſequels ; con- 
cluding metaphors from realities, and from conceptions metaphori. 
cal Interring realities again. Brown, 
"The ſuljeRt may be moral, logical, or rhetorical, which does not 
come under our ſenſes. Watts on the Mind. 
RHKrORICALLY, adv. [from rhetorical.) Like an 


N figuratively ; with intent to move the paſ.- 
ons. 


Yea RukTORICATR, w.m. [rhetoricor, low Latin ; from 
rbeterich.) Lo play the orator ; to attack the paſ- 


ſions, 
wil be much more ſeaſonable to reform, than apologize or 
Mhotoricate z not to Cuſter themſelves to periſh in the midſt of ſuch 
Ficktations to be ſaved, Decay of Platy. 
Ru * * CIANs . J. [rhetoricien, French ; beter, 
alin, 
1. * who teaches the ſcience of rhetorick. 
anelent ſophilts and rGetoricians, which ever had young audi. 
tors, ved till they were an hundred years old. Bacon. 
"T's the bulinels of rhetoricians to treat the chatacters of the 
ne Dryden Dufreſny» 
A wan may be a very good rhetorician, and yet at the ſame time 


a mean orator, Bader on Learning. 
. An orator. Leſs proper, 
He play'd at Llons a dechaiming prize, 

At which the vanquifh'd rhetorivien dies. Dryden. 
Rustostetax. 1. Suiting a maſter of rhetorick. 
. Noldly prefum'd with re ee pride, 

To held uf «ny queſtion either fide, Blackmore. 


RHEUM. . % (eee rbeame, French.) A thin 
watery matter oozing through the glands, chiefly 
about the mouth, Lis. 

Truſt not theſe cunning waters of his eyes; | 
For vilhny is not without ſuch a r 
And he, ng waded in it, makes it ſeem 
Like 1\vers of remorte. \ Sha 

You did vold your - upon my beard, Shad 


4 


RHY - 


Each changing ſeaſon does its poiſon bring, . 
Rhbeums Gl b alter, agues rs the — 4 | 
Rntv MATICK. adj, Lg ; from rb .] Pro- 
| coding from rheum or a peccant watery humour. 
he moon, the governeſs of floods, 

Pale in her anger, waſhes all the air, | 

That rheumatick diſeaſes do abound. Shakeſpeare. 

The blood taken away looked very ſiay or rbeumatich. loyer. 
Ruev MATISM, #./. [Swpdiows;; rheumatiſme, French ; 
rheumati/mus, Latin, ] A painful diſtemper ſuppoſed 


to proceed from acrid humours. of 
Rheumatiſm is a diſtemper affecting chiefly the membrana com- 
munis muſculorum, which it makes rigid and unfit tor motion 5 
and it ſeems to be occaſioned almoſt by the ſame cauſes, as the 
mucilaginous glands in the joints are rendered Riff and gritty in the 
gout. 5 6 Nuinq 
The throtling quinſey, tis my ſtar appoints, - 
And rhbeumatiſms I ſend to rack the joints. Dryden. 
Rarv'my, adj, [from men. Full of ſharp moiſture. 
Is Brutus fick ? ; 
And will he teal out of his wholeſome bed, 
To dare the vile contagion of the night ? 
And tempt the rbeumy and unpurged air, 
To add unto his fickneſs ? Shakeſpeare's Iulius Ceſar, 
The South he loos'd, who night and horror brings, 
And fogs are ſhaken from his flaggy wipgs : 
From his divided beard two ſtreams he pours z 
His head and rheumy eyes diſtil in ſhow'rs. ' Dryden. 
Rr1no'cagRos. 2. /. [5 and xiga;; rhinccerot, French. ] 
A vaſt beaſt in the 
Approach thou like the rugged Ruſſian bear, 
The arm'd rhinoceros, or Hyrcanian tyger; 
Take any ſhape but that, and my firm nerves 
Shall never tremble. N Macbeth. 
If you draw your beaſt in an emblem, ſhew a landſcape of the 
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landſcape, the crocodile, an Egyptian. Peacham. 
RHOMB. . / [rhombe, Fr. rhombus, Lat. se.. 
In geometry, a parallelogram or quadrangular figure, 
having its bis ſides equal, and conſiſting of parallel 
lines, with two oppoſite angles acute, and two obtuſe: 
it is formed by two equal and right cones joined to- 
gether at their baſe, revonx and Harris. 
Save the ſun his labour, and that ſwift ; 


Nocturnal and diurnal bomb ſuppos'd 
Inviſible elſe above all ſtars, the wheel 


Of day and night. Milton. 

See how in warlike muſter they appear, 
| In rhombs and wedges, and half moons and ye) Milton. 
Rno'MBICK, adj. from rhomb,)] Shaped like a rhomb. 


oy other ſorts of ſtones are regularly figured ; the aſteria in 

form of a ſtar, and they are of a rbombick figure. Grews 

RHO'MBOID. . / [$»u8onJng 3 rhomboide, French. ] 
A figure pee to a rhomb. 

Many other forts of ſtones are regularly figured ; and they are of 
a rhomboick figure; talk, of ſuch as are rbomboid. Grew. 

RHoMBOl'DAL. adj. [from rhomboid.) Approaching 
in ſhape to a rhomb. 

Another rhomboidal ſelenites of a compreſſed form, had many 
others infixed round the middle of it. b Woodward. 

Ruv'pars, n./. [rhabarbara, Latin.) A medicinal 
_ ſlightly purgative, referred by botaniſts to .the 

Oc K. 
What rhubarb, ſenna, or what purgative drug 
Would ſcour theſe Engliſh hence ? Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
Having fixed the fontanel, 1 purged him with an infuſion of 
rbubarb in ſmall ale, | Wiſeman's Surgery. 
RHYME. #. J. Ls, ; rhythme, French. 
1. A harmonical ſucceſſion of ſounds, 
The youth with ſongs and rhimes : 

Some dance, ſome hale the rope. 

2. The conſonance of verſes; the correſpondence of 
the laſt ſound of one verſe to the laſt ſound or ſyl- 
lable of another, 57 

For rhyme the rudder is of verſes, 

With which like ſhips they ſteer their courſes. 

Such was the news, indeed, but ſongs and rhymes 

Prevail ay much in theſe hard jron times; 

As would a plump of trembling fowl, that riſe 

Againſt an eagle ſouling from the ſkies. 

If Cupid throws a ſingle dart, 

We make him wound the lover's heart; 

But if he takes his bow and quiver, 

"Tis ſure he muſt transfix the liver 

For hie with reaſon may diſpenſe, 

And found has right to govern ſenſe, 

3. Poetry; a poem. | 

All his manly power it did diſperſe, 
As he were warmed with inchanted rbimer, 
That oftentimes he quak'd, 

Who would not ſing for Lycidas ? he knew 

Himſelf to fing, and build the lofty rhyme. 

Now ſportive youth, 
Carol incondite rhythm with ſuiting notes, 
And Nor inharmonious, | Phils. 

4. A word of ſound to anſwer to another word, | 
What wiſe means to gain it haſt thou choſe ? : 

Know, fame and fortune both are made of proſe, 

Is thy ambition ſweating for a He, 

Thou unambitious fool, at this late time? 

RaYME or reaſon. Number or ſenſe. 

] was promis'd on a time, 

To have reaſon for my rhyme z 

But from that time unto this ſeaſon, 

I had neither ybyme nor reaſon. : Spenſer, 

The guiltineſs of my mind drove the groſſneſs of the toppe 
Into a received belief, in deſpight of the teeth of all rbime and reaſon, 
that they were fairies. Shakeſpeare. 

To RHYME, v. . 

1. To agree in ſound, 925 

e was too warm on picking work to dwell, 

But fagotted his notions as they fell, 

And, if they bind and rattled, all was well. Dryden. 
2. To make verſes. | 

Theſe fellows of infinite tongue, that can bine themſelves into 
ladies favours, they do always reaſon themſelves out again. Shakeſps 
There march'd the bard and blockhead, fide by fide, 

Who rhym'd for hire, and patroniz'd for pride. Pope. 
Rny' Mu, 25 J. [from ane? One who makes 
Rur MSrER,F rhymes; a verſifiery a poet in con- 

Shaheſpeare. 


tempt. 
Scall'd rer will ballad us out o' tune. 

It was made penal to the Engliſh, to permit the Iriſh to graze 

upon their lands, to entertain any of their minſtrels, »bimers, or 

news-tellers, Davies on Ireland. 


Hudibras. 
Dryden. 
Prior. 


F. airy Queen. 
Milton. 


155 Young. 


Rbymer come on, and do the worſt you can; 
1 fear not you, nor yet a better man. e 
Milton's rhime is 2 at an age, when the paſſion of love 
h not a poet. Dryden. 


makes every man a »bimer, thoug 
1 ſpeak of thoſe who are only rdimfterr, 


Danait. 


country natural to the beaſt; as to the rhinoceros an Eaſt Indian 


| Prior. 


1 


aſt Indies armed with a horn on | | 


- Denham. 
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Ru THMICAIL. as bi eds 3 rythmique F 
from rhyme or r 57104 | Harmonical ; ha "rench , 
ſound proportioned to another, 

RIB.-#./. [pibbe, Saxon. ] 

1. A bone in the body. 

Of theſe there are twenty-four in number, 
ſide the twelve vertebre of the back ; they 
they grow flat and broad, as they approach the 
nearer they are to the vertebre, 1. rounder and thick 
at which end they have a round head, which, beit they we; 
a cartilage, is received into the finus in the bodies Mr e with 
the ribs, thus articulated, make an acute angle with * vertebræ 
tebtæ : the ribs have each a ſmall canal or finus, which . 
their under ſides, in which lies a nerve, vein, and a rung $ 
extremities which are faſtened to the fternum, are cart ber 
and the cartilages make an obtuſe angle with the bon ban ens 
ribsz this angle reſpects the head: the cartilages 430 of the 
women than in men, that they may better bear the welehe er in 
breaſts : the ribs are of two ſorts; the ſeven upper ws, + their 

ribs, becauſe their cartilaginous ends are received into A led true 
the ſternum : the five lower are called falſe ribs, becauſe ſinus of 

| ſofter and ſhorter, of which only the firſt is joined to the 
of the ſternum, the cartilaginous extremities of the reſ bana 
to one another, and thereby leaving a greater ſpace forthe A : 
of the ftomach and iatrails : the laſt of theſe ſhort ris, fl en 
than all the reſt ; it is not tied to them, but ſometimes in ſhorter 


culus obliquus deſcendens. © the mu. 

Why do 1 yield to that ſuggeſtion, Wing, 

Whoſe horrid image doth unfix my hair, 

And make my ſeated heart knock at my ribs, 

Againſt the uſe of nature Shakeſteare 
He open'd my left fide, and took Tard Mackei, 

From thence a rib, with cordial ſpirits warm 

And life blood ſtreaming freſh. Milton's Par as, 
Sure he, who firſt the paſſage try'd, LY, 

In harden'd oak his heart did hide, 

And ribs of iron arm'd his fide. .- Dryden's Hora, 


2. Anypiece of timber or other matter which ltrengthens 
the ſide, | 
I ſhould not ſee the ſandy hour glaſs run, 
But I ſhould think of ſhallows and of flats; 
And ſee my wealthy Andrew dock'd in ſand, 
Vailing her high top lower than her ribs, 


To kiſs her burial. _ Shakeſpeare's Murchan 
The ſhips with ſhatter'd ribs — ereeping 2 
rayton, 


3. > e running in lines: as the ſtalks of 
A leaf. : ; 
RIBALD. . /. [ribauld, French; ribalds, Italian. ] A 
looſe, rough, mean, brutal wretch, . 
That lewd 7ibbald, with vile luſt advanced, 
+ Laid firſt his filthy hands on virgin clean, 
To ſpoil her dainty corſe ſo fair and ſheen, 
Your ribauld nag of Egypt, 
The breeze upon her, like a cow in June, 


The buly day, 
| Shateſp, 
Ne'er one ſprig of laurel grac'd theſe ribbalds, 1 
Mean, lewd, brutal language. 
ſupport it than bare - faced riba/dry. | 
In the ſame antique loom theſe ſcenes were wrought, 
Ere yet debauch'd by modern gallantry 
men in office, the clergy would ſee their duty and intereſt in quali- 
RIC BAD. n, / [rubande, ruban, French. This word 
int in green, ſhe ſhall be looſe enrob' d 
3 2 roy Sbaleſptart. 
The reſt was looſe. 
Some love device is wrought on ev'ry ſword, 
Gramvills, 
1. Furniſhed with ribs. 
Sandhu. 
Hung on each bough a ſingle leaf appears, 
But as the ſeaſons in their circle run, 
Remember ' 
With rocks unſcaleable, and roaring waters. 


Hoiſts ſails, and flies, Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra, 
Wak'd by the lark, has rous'd the ribald crows, 
And dreaming night will hide our joys no longer. 
From flaſhing Bentley down to pidling Tibbalds. Pope, 
RI nAL DRY. . /. [from ribald; ribaudie, old French.] 
Mr. Cowley aſſerts, that obicenity has no place in wit; Buck. 
ingham ſays, tis an ill ſort of wit, which has nothing more to 
D dex. 
The ribaldry of the low characters is different; the To, 
miller, and cook are diſtinguiſhed from each other. Dryden, 
Embelliſh'd with good morals and juſt thought, 
True nature in her nobleſt light you ſee, 
To rrifling jeſts and fulſom ribaldry. 3 
If the outward profeſſion of religlon were once in practice among 
fying themſelves for lay-converſation, when once they were out of 
fear of being choaked by riba/dry or prophaneneſs, Cwoiſt, 
is ſometimes written ribon.] A filet of filk ; a nat- 
row web of ſilk, which is worn for ornament, 
With ribbands yendent, flaring bout her head, 
A ribband did the braided treſſes bind, 
Dryden's Kiight's Tales 
See | in the liſts they wait the trumpet's ſound ; 
And ev'ry riband bears ſome myſtick word. 
R1i"aBED. adj. [from ri6.] 
Was I by rocks engender'd ; rib'd with ſteel? 
Such tortures to reſiſt, 'or not to feel ? 
Which ſhrivell'd in its infancy remains, f 
Like a clos'd fan, nor ſtretches wide its veins, | 
Opes its yib6'd ſurface to the nearer ſuns ; Gays 
2. Incloſed as the body by ribs. 
The nat'ral bray'ry of your Iſle, which ſtands 
As Neptune's park, ribbed and paled in 
* Marked with protuberant lines. 
1 BON. 3. /. See RI BAND. 


To R1'nROAST, v. n. {rib and .] To beat ſoundly. 
A burleſque word. 1 e 
That done, he riſes, humbly bows, 
And gives thanks for the princely blows 3 
Departs not meanly proud, and boaſting has 
| Of his magnificent ribroaſfting» | 1. 
I have been pinched in fleſh, and well ribroafted under my —— 
e but I'm in wy for er we IL Eftrargte 
I'BWORT, . /. | plantago, ant. 
Ric. 3. % Tg A werful, rich, or valiant 
man: as in theſe verſes of Fortunatus : 
| Hilperice potent, ff interpres barbarus adjit, 
Adjutor fortis hoc quogue nomen habet. 
Hil'pric Barbarians a ſtout helper term. * 
So Alfric is altogether ſtrong; Ethelrie, nobly my 
or powerful: to the ſame ſenſe as N 4h 
Plutarchus, Opimius. 2 Git/on ! "9 
Rick. #. /. [oryza, Lat.) One of the eſculent gry - 
it hath its grains diſpoſed into a panicle, u. Nick 
almoſt of an oval figure, and are covered gu 
huſk, ſomewhat like barley : this grain 18 cu Mille 
in moſt of the Eaſtern countries. gk 
| Rice is the food of two thirds of mankind ; it is kindly 1e o 
conſtitutions, proper for the conſumptive, and thoſe 


h 0 N su of riet 
hemorrhages it may fall into a6 
If the ſnuff get out of the none df Y; e the Bt 


Sbolepperi. 


milk. : . e Sax.) 
RICH, 2. [riche, French ; riceo, Italian ; Tye); 
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.1thy ; abounding in wealth; abounding in mo- | 
mw poſeſſons . wg 5 oppo ed to poor. 


_ "ich ſhall not give more, and the poor no leſs, x0dus. 


thief bent to unhoard the caſh _ , | 
1 rieb burgher. Milton. 
Rich was his ſoul, though his attire was poor, 
As heav'n had cloath'd his own embaſſador. Dryden. 
geyeral Nations of the Americans are rich in land, and poor in all 
the comforts of life. | an 


the rich as benefactors, who have beautified 
| bp) —— him. : AT Seed, 
A luable 3 eſtimable; precious; ſplendid ; ſump- 


3. b 
. Earth, in ener attire, = 
ummate lovely ſmil' d. on. 
. never was meanly dreſs'd in her life; and nothing pleaſes 
her in dreſs, but that which is very rich and beautiful to the eye. 


d Law. 

;, Having any ingredients or qualities in a great quan- 
ex or degree. | 
oY et th Arabian coaſt do know 
At diſtance, when the ſpices blow, 

By the rich odour taught to ſteer, 

Though neither day nor ſtar appear. Waller. 

If life be ſhort, it ſhall be glorious, | 

Fach minute ſhall be rich in ſome great action. ö Rowe. 

gquces and rich ſpices are fetched from India. Baker. 


ile; fruitful. 
+ * are, who fondly ſtudious of increaſe, 
Rich foreign mold on their jll-natur'd land 


Induce» tif P bilips. 
| t; plentiful. 
F W Eaſt with richeſt hand 


Pours on her ſons barbarick pearl and gold. Milton. 
6 Abounding 3 plentifully ſtocked : as, paſtures rich 
in flocks. 4 5 
Having ſomething precious. 
* Groves whoſe rich trees we todorous gums and balm. Milton. 
kicueD. adj, [from rich. ] | Enriched, Obſolete. 
5 Of all theſe bounds, 
With ſhadowy. foreſts, and with champions rich d, 
With plenteous rivers and wide ſkirted meads, 
We make thee lady. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
i, Wealth; money or poſſeſſions, | 
Theinſtrumentalneſs of riches to charity has rendered it 2 
by laws to ſecure propriety. | ; Hammond. 
Chemiſts ſeek riches by tranſmutation and the great elixir. 
: | Spratt, 
Riches do not conſiſt in having more gold and ſilver, but in hav- 
ig more in proportion than our neighbours, whereby we are enabled 
tv procure to ourſelves a greater plenty of the conveniencies of life, 
than comes within their reach, who, ſharing the gold and filver of 
the world in a leſs proportion, want the means of plenty and power, 


{ are rer. f - Locke. 
4 þ What riches give us, let us firſt enquire, : 


Meat, fire, and cloaths; what more? meat, cloaths, _ fire. 
: . ope . a 
1 Splendid ſumptuous appearance. | 
The riches of heav'n's pavement, trodden gold. 
Wenly, adv. [from rich. 888 
1 With riches; wealthily; ſplendidly; magnifi- 
1 Belmont is a fady richly left, 
And ſhe is fair, of wondrous virtues. 
Women richly gay in gems. 
1. Plenteoully ; . | 

In animals, ſome ſmells are found more richly than in plants. 

1 W s * Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

After a man has ſtudied the laws of England, the reading the 
rparts of adjudged caſes will richly improve him. Watts. 

q Truly ; abundantly. An ironical uſe, * 

There is ſuch licentiouſneſs among the baſeſt of the people, that 
one would not be ſorry to ſee them beſtowing upon one another a 
chaſtiſement, which they ſo richly deſerve. | Addiſon. | 

Ricyness, x. J. [from rich.] | 
1. Opulence; wealth. | 
Of virtue you have left proof to the world; 
And virtue is grateful with beauty and richneſs _ 


Milton. 


Shakeſpeare. J 
ilton. | 


i Finery ; ſplendour. 
4 Fertility; fecundity ; fruitfulneſs. 

This town is famous for the richneſs of the ſoil, Addiſon. 
4 Abundance or perfection of any quality. 

| amuſed myſelf with the richneſs and variety of colours in the 


veitern parts of heaven. Spectator. 
5 Pampering qualities. | | | 
The lively tincture of whoſe guſhing blood | | 
Shou'd clearly prove the richneſs of his food. Dryden. 


kick, 1. J See RERRKk. 


. A pile of corn or hay regularly heaped up in the open 
eld, and ſheltered from wet. | 
= An innndation 2 J 
O'erflowed a farmer's barn and ſtable; 
Whole ricks of hay and ftacks of corn 
Were down the ſudden current born. Swift. 

Mie and rats do great injuries in the field, houſes, barns, and 

corn richs, l 
A heap of corn or hay piled by the gatherer. 

in the North they bind them up in ſmall bundles, and make 

{mall ricks of them in the field. Mortimer s Huſbandry. 
RWCKETS. . / [rachitis, Latin. A name given to 

the diſtemper at its firſt a pearance by Ae! | 

The rickers is a diſtemper in children, from an unequal diſtribu- 

ton of nouriſhment, whereby the joints grow knotty, and the 

bs uneven : its cure is performed by evacuation and friction. 
l HINCY» 

In ſome years, liver-grown, ſpleen, and vit leti are put ng 

by reaſon of their likeneſs. Grawnt's Bills of Mortality. 

O were my pupil fairly knock'd o th' head, [ 
I ſhould poſleſs th' eſtate, if he were dead; 
He's fo far gone with the rickets and th' evil, 
That one ſmall doſe will ſend him to the devil. 
So when at ſchool we firſt declaim, 
Old Buſby walks us in a theme, 
Whoſe props ſupport our infant vein, 
And help the rickers in the brain z 
But when our ſouls their force dilate, 
Y Our thoughts grow up to wit's eſtate. | Prior. 

n adj. [from rickets.] Diſeaſed with the 

ets, | \ 

In a young animal, when the ſolids are too lax, the cafe of 
142 children, the diet thould be gently altringent. Arburbnor, 
WALL n, J. [ridura, Latin.] A gaping. Dig. 

id. pret. of ride. 

. ud, &. 


g 


Dryden. 


a. [from pneddan, Saxon. In the pret. 


oy ridded or rid; in the paſlive participle rid.] 
s ſet free; to redeem, Ly 


3. To diſpatch, 


iſ. 


Mertimer's Huſbandry. | ; 


8 


R985 


Te, 8 he that delivereth me from my cruel enemies; thou it. 
rid me from the wicked man. WN 7 8 
Rid me, and deliver me out of great waters. Pſalm cxliv. 
I will bring you out from under their'burthens, and rid you out 
of their bondage. e e Exodus, vi. 6. 
2. To clear; to diſencumber. | 


They were not before ſs willing to be rid of their learned paſtor, 


as now im ate to i 
/ hw Ks 94 lets obtain him again froni them, who had given 


The god uneaſy till he ſlept again, 
Reſolv d at once to rid himſelf of pain. Dryden. 
The greater viſible good does not always raiſe men's deſire, in 
proportion to the greatneſs it appears to have ; though every little 
trouble moves us, and ſets us on work to get rid of it. Lockes 
The ladies aſked, whether we believed that the men of any town 
would, at the ſame conjuncture, have loaden themſelves with their 


wives; or ther, whether they would not have been glad of ſuch an 
opportunity ta get rid of them ? © Addiſon. 


Having the beſt at Barnet field, 
We'll thither ftraight; for willingneſs rid away. Shakeſpcare. 
4. To drive away; to remove by violence; to deitroy. 
„ Ah deathſmen! you have rid this ſweet young prince. Shak, 
R1 DDANCE. n. /. [from rid. | 
1. Deliverance, | 


Deliverance from ſudden death, riddance from all adverſi and 
the extent of ſaving mercy towards all men. , Maler 


2. 1 loſs of ſomething one is glad to 
Ole. | : ; : 
J have too griev'd a heart 
To take a tedious leave : thus loſers part. 
—A gentle riddance. Shakeſpeare's Merchant 4 Venice. 
By this, the cock had a good riddance of his rival. L Eſtrange. 
3. Act of clearing away any encumbrances. 
| Thoſe bloſſoms, and thoſe dropping gums, 
That lie beſtrown, unſightly and unſmooth, 
Aſk riddance, if we mean to tread with eaſe. Milton. 
R1'vves. the participle of ride. 
He could never have ridden out an eternal period, but it muſt be 
by a more powerful being than himſelf. Hale. 
RI DDLE. . /. [nzvelp, Saxon; from pzbe, coun- 
ſel, perhaps a trial of wit. 
1. An enigmaz-a puzzling queſtion ; a dark problem. 
| How did you dare | 
To trade and traffick with Macbeth, ; | 
In riddles and in charms of death? Sbaleſpeare t: Macbeth. 
The Theban monſter, that propos'd | | 
Her riddle, and him, who ſoly'd it not, devour'd 
That once faund out and ſoly'd, for grief and ſoight ' 
Caſt herſelf headlong from the Iſmenian ſteep, Milton. 
2. Any thing puzzling. 1 
*Twas a ſtrange riddle of a lady; 
Not love, if any lov'd her: hey day 
Zo cowards never uſe their might, a 
But againſt ſuch as will not fight. | Hudibras. 
3+ [hruddle, Saxon.] A coarſe or open ſieve. 
Horſe. beans and tares, ſown together, are eafily parted with a 
riddle. Mertimer's Huſbandry. 
To R1'DDLE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To ſolve; to unriddle. 
whimſical analogy between the two ſenſes of the word 
riddle; as, we ſay, 10 ſift a queſtion : but their deri- 
vations differ, ; 5 
Riddle me this, and gueſs him if you can, DR 
Who bears a nation in a ſingle man? Dryden's Juvenal. 
2. To ſeparate by a coarſe ſieve. | 
The fineſt fifted mould muſt be riddled in. Mortimer. 
To R1'DDLE. v. n. [from the noun.] To ſpeak ambi- 
guouſly or obſcurely, 4 | 
Be plain, good ſon, and homely in thy drift; 
Riddling confeſſion finds but riddling ſhrift. 


, Shakeſpeare, . 


R1'DDLINGLY. adv. [from riddle.) In the manner of | 


a riddle; ſecretly. | 
Though like the peſtilence and old-faſhion'd love, 
Riddlingly it catch men, and doth remove 


Is poor. 0 
To RIDE. v. a. preter. rid or rode; rid or rid. 
den. [ hidan, Saxon; peu „„ 
1. To travel on horſebac 125 
| Brutus and Caſſius Pe. 
Are rid, like madmen, through the gates of Rome. Shakeſp.. 
Were you but riding forth to air yourſelf, 
Such parting were too pretty. gar; nl Cymbeline. 
Am not I thine aſs, upon which thou haſt ridden? | umbers.. 
Through ſtorms of ſmoke and adverſe fire he rider, | 
While ev'ry ſhot is levell'd at his fides. * 
Let your maſter ride on beſore, and do you gallop after him. 
8 e Swift's Difedtiont to the Groom: 
2. To travel in a vehicle; to be borne, not to walk. | 
Infected be the air whereon they ride. + Shakeſpeare. 
Upon this chaos rid the diſtreſſed ark, that bore the ſmall remains 
of mankind. irn Theory of the Zartb. 
3. To be ſupported in motion. 
As venerable Neſtor, hatch'd in ſilver, I | 
Should with a bond of air, Wn a 5 arle· tree ; 
On which heav'n rides, knit all the Grecian ears „ 
To his experienc'd tongue. Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Creſſidas 
4. To manage an horſe. 13 
Skill to ride ſeems a ſclence, 
Proper to gentle blood ; ſome others fein, 


£ 
x 
” 4 1 


The horſes I ſaw well choſen, ridden, and furniſhed. 
Inſpir'd by love, whoſe buſineſs is to pleaſe, | 

He rode, he fenc'd, he mov'd with graceful caſe, 
5. To be on the water, 


Re 


to ride it out with his gallies 3 but was enforced to lip his ory 
d run his gallies on ground. | , 
"They — then in a place to be aided by their ſhips, which rode 
near in Edinburgh Frith. Wor | Hayward, 
Waiting him his royal fleet did ride, 
And willing winds to their low'r'd fails deny d. 
Men once walk'd where ſhips at anchor ride. | 
Now on their coaſts our conquering navy rides, 
Way-lays their merchants, and their land beſets. 


6. To be ſupported by ſomething ſubſervient. | 


Dryden, 
Dryden, | 
Dryden, 


Hooker. 
I muſt rid all the ſeas of piratks. Shakeſpeare. 
We'll uſe his countenance ; which being done, | 

4 — kr roma" rid of him, deviſe | 
is y g off, Shak 's Kink Lear. 

Upon the word, ſtept forth Ou wan. 
Three of * to rid thee of that care. Ben Jonſon. 
can put on 

Thy terrors, as I put thy mildneſs on, | 

Image of thee in all things; and ſhall ſoon, 

Arm'd with thy might, rid heav'n of theſe rebell' d. Milton. 
Did ſaints for this bring in their plate; | 

For when they thought the cauſe had need on't, | 

Happy was he that could be rid on't. Hudibras. | 


There is ſomething off 


| Rr oar. adj from e Riſing in a ridge. 


. 1 


; Fu | 
To manage ſteeds, as did this vaunter z but in vain. Shan. | are ſubjeCt to, on purpo 


On the weſtern coaſt , IF Tx 8 F 
Rideth a puiſſant army. Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
The ſea was grown ſo rough, that the admiral was not able longer 


RID 
. +, Acredul brother noble 
— bh bo fon a 1 


18 
i 4 


2. is Manage inſolently at will, * 1 45 
uthility does not make us ſervile or inſtnfible, ni oblige 

be ridden at the pleaſure of every coxcomb. v9 Callers 

The nobility could no longer endure to be ridden by bakers, coblers, 
and brewers, 8 Seift's Preſbyterian Plea« 
RI DEA. 2. / from ride.) „ 
1. One who is carried on a horſe or in a vehicle; 
The ſtrong camel and the gen'rous horſe, 

Reſtrain'd and a d by man's inferior force, = - 

Do to the rider's will their rage ſubmit, | 
And anſwer to the ſpur, and own the bit. Prise 
2. One who manages or breaks horſes. 8 

His borſes are bred better; and to that end rider: dearly hired. 
Ry ra. Sha 's As you like it. 
I would with jockies from Nom 4 | 
And to rough riders give my choiceſt wine. Bramſtone 
3. An inſerted leaf. 


RIDGE, ». J. [ppi Saxon; rig, Daniſh z ragge 
Dutch, the Ws 787 * 8 i 
t. The top of the back. 
He thought it was no time to ſtay; 


But in a trite advane d the knight 
Upon the bare ridge bolt upright. 


. | Hudibrasd 
2, The rough 2 any thing, reſembling the verte- 


* 


bræ of the bac 


As when a vulture on Imaug bred, 
Whoſe ſnowy ridge the roving Tartar bounds, 


About her coaſts unruly waters roar, 
And, riſing on a ridge, inſult the ſhore. 


dantly ; thou ſettleſt the furrows thereof. Pſalm lxv. 10. 
The body is ſmooth on that end, and on this tis ſet with ridges 
round the point. . . » Woodward, 
Wheat muſt be ſowed above furrow fourteen days before Michael - 
mas, and laid up in round high warm ridges. Mort imer. 
5. The 7 Soph the roof riſing to an acute angle. 
Ridge tiles or roof tiles, being in length thirteen inches, and 
made circular breadthways like an half cylinder, whoſe diameter is 
about ten inches or more, and about half an inch and half a quarter 


alſo on the hips, 


. 
6. Ridges of a horſe's mouth are wrinkles or riſings of 
the fleſh in the roof of the mouth, running acroſs 
from one ſide of the jaw to the other like fleſhy ridger, 
with interjacent furrows or ſinking cavities _ 
. VVV  Farrier's Dit. 
To RIDOR. v. 4, [from the noun.] To form a ridge. 
; ou from heav'n | 
\ 'Feign'dſt at thy birth was given thee in thy hair, 
Where ftrength can leaſt abide, though all thy hairs 
Were briſtles rang d like thoſe that ridge the back | 
Of chaf'd wild boars, or ruffl'd porcupines, Milton. 
R1'pGL1NG, * J. levis rejicula, Latin. Aigſwwortb.] 
RI“ DOI. A ram half caſtrate. ; 
Tend my herd, and ſee them fed | 
To morning paſtures, evening waters led : 
And 'ware the Libyanridgil's butting head. ; Dryden. 
And 'ware the ridgling with his butting heads. Drydene 
Far in the ſea agaltiſt the foaming ſhore, 
There ſtands a: rock, che raging billows rour 
Above his head in ſtorme; but when tis clear, 
Uncurl their ridgy backs, and at his feet appear. © D 


Wit of that ſpecies that provokes laughter, 
Sacred to ridicule his whole life long, Es 


And the ſad burthen of ſome merry | 2 

Thoſe, who aim at ridicule, * Po! 
Should fix upon ſome certain rule, | 

Which fairly hints they are in jeſt. Seift's Miſcellanies. 


| To Ri'vicuLs, v. a, [from the noun.) To expoſe to 
Never, till it be ſtarv'd out, yet their Rate _ J. 


Donne. 


laughter; to treat with contemptuous merriment. 
I wiſh the vein of ridiculing all that is ſerious, and good may 
have no worſe effect upon our ſtate, than knight errantry _ 
theirs. a * 1414 


better turn to ridicule choſe that valued themſelves of their books. 


Rrvicv'tsR, 2. /. One that ridicules, 
The ridiculer ſhall make only himſelf ridiculous. E. of Chefterfield. 
Ripi'cuLouvs, adj. [ridicule, French; ridiculus, Lat.] 
Worthy of laughter; exciting contemptuous merri- 
ment. 11 03 Zahhn 
Thus was the ding left 2 T0 of 
Fd Wale the e eee nam d. Milten. 
It was not in Titus's power not to be derided ; but it was in his 
power not to be ridiculous, 85 South. 
Rip1"cvLovsLY,'adv, [from ridiculout.] In amanner 
-| worthy of laughter or contempft 6 
Epicurus's diſcourſe concerning the original of the world le fo 
| ridiculouſly merry, that the defign of his philoſophy was pleaſure 
and not inſtruction· 1 1 ; Soth. 
R1d1cuLou8NEss. 2. /, [from ridiculous.) The qua- 
lity of being ridiculous. - Me 
What ſport do Tertullian, Minucius and Arnoblus make with 


the images conſecrated to divine worſhip ? from the meanneſs of 
the matter they are made, the caſualties of fire, and rottenneſs they 

> to repreſent the ridiculouſneſt of worſhip 

ping ſuch things. Stilling fleet. 


RT DING. particip. adj. Employed to travel on any 
occaſion . hw 
fragan biſhop ſhall have more than one | riding apparitor, and that 
archdeacons ſhall not have ſo much as one riding apparitor, but 
=. N 22 Tanne. 


4 * 


only a foot meſſenger. i 
Riwine. 1. J. [from ride. 
1. A diftri& viſited by an officer, 


2. One of the divifions of I ONE to 


hundreds in other counties: corrupted from trit 
N 1. [riding and coat. ] A coat 
| | 


Ri'brirenoov. 


That he ſuſpecte none j od Whoſe fooliſh honeſty _ 2 9 
My practices rid ea). Shakeſpeare's King Laura 
D RIDE. v.a, ey * ; 
1. To ſit on ſo as to be carried; 0 | 
They ride the air in whirlwind. Milton. 


Diſlodges from 1 _ ſcarce of prey. Milton. 
$ ſons 
Shall dwell to Seit, on that long ridge of hills! . 
The higheſt ridges of thoſe mountains ſerve for the 
of cattle for the inhabitants of the vallies. | Ray. 
3. A ſteep protuberance. | 
| Part riſe i eryſtal wall, of ridge dire, 
For haſte, Miltens 


4. The ground thrown up by the pow: | 
Thou viſiteſt the earth; 9 wal the ridges thereof abun 


in thickneſs, are laid upon the upper part or ridge of the roof, and 
N 


den. 
RLDICULE. 2. /. [ridicule, French ; ridiculum, Tat.] 
11 


He often took a 8 to appear ignorant, that he might the | 


„ Medalts 


It is provided by another provincial conſtitution, that no ſuf- 


When you carry your maſter's 1 e wrip your 


s. 


R 10 


R1'v1inunooD. #;/, [riding and Bd.] A hood uſed 
by women, when they travel, to bear off the rain. | 


The palliolum was like our ridinghoods, and ſerved both for a 
tuniek and d coat. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
Good houſewives all the winter's rage deſpiſe, 

Defended by the ridinghood's diſguiſe, Gay. 
Ris. . /. An eſculent grain, This differs from 
wheat in having a flatter ſpike, the corn larger and 
Led tha of 3 
Aug. | | z upon | 

hls kead Ay oo bay of vl nd ol iy pg . Pac bam. 
RIFE. adj. [nype, Saxon; rijf, Dutch.] Prevalent; 
prevailing; abounding. It is now only uſed of epi- 


demical diſtempers. 0 
While thoſe reſtleſs deſires, In _— rife, 
To viſit ſo low folks did much difdain, 
"This while, though poor, they in themielves did reign. Sidney+ 
Guyon cloſely did await 
Advantage; whilſt his foe did rage moſt 


rife | 
* Sometimes athwart, ſometimes he ſtrook ln ſtraight, 


1 ſalſed oft . ons 1 8 2 
lague was then rife in Hungary. 1. 
bleſſing then 0 f and rife, 
More plentiful than hope. Herbert. 
Space may produce new worlds z whereof ſo #ife 
There went a fame in heav'n, that he ere long 
Intended to create, Milton's Paradiſe Le. 
This is the place, 
Whence ev'n now the tumult of loud mirth | 
Was /, and perfect in my liſt ning car. Milton, 
| + That grounded maxim 
g $0 re and celebrated In the mouths 
Of wiſeſt men, that to the publick good 
Private reſpetts muſt yield, Milton. 
Before the plague of London, inflammations of the lungs were 
rife and mortal. | Arbuthbnot on Ain. 


RI VHV v. adv, [from rift.) Prevalently ; abundantly. 
It was rh reported, that the Turks were coming In a great 
A | Knolles's Hiſtory. 
Ri'ri#ntss, n. J. [from rife.) Prevalence; abundance, 
He aſcribes the great riſeneſs of carbuncles In the ſummer, to 
the great heats. Arbutbnat on Air. 
R1i'yykAYy. . J. [recrementum, Latin.) The refuſe of 
any thing. 
To RUFLE, v. 4. [rifer, rifler, Fr. rijfelen, Dutch.] 
1. To rob; to pillage; to plunder, 
Stand, Sir, and throw us what you have about you ; If not, 


we'll make you, lr, and rifle yous Shakeſpeare. 
Men, by his ſuggeſtion taught, 
Ranſaclk'd the centre, and with impious hands 
Rifled the bowels of their mother earth 
For treaſure better hid, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


You have He my maſter; who ſhall maintain me? L'Eftrange. 
A commander in the parllament' rebel army red and defaced 
the cathedral at Litchfield, = South, 
B. To take away; to ſeize ns pillage, 
Mine is thy daughter, prieſt, and ſhall remain, 
And pray'rs, and tears, and bribes ſhall plead in vain, 
Ti! time (hall rifle every youthful grace, Pope. 
Riu. . / [from rifle.] Robber; plunderer ; pil- 


lager. 
RI T. 8. J. [from rive.] A eleſt : a breach; an 
opening. * 
He pluckt a bough, out of whoſe 7 there come | 
Small drops of 14 blood. 8 Spenſer. 
| She did confine thee ' 
Into a cloven pine, within which »j/t | 
Imprifor'd, . ou digit painfully remain, Shakeſpeare, 


In St, James's flelds is a condulk of brick, unto which — 
a low vault; at the end of that is u round houſe, with a ſmall ſllt 
or rift; and in the conduit a window If you cry out in the rift, 
it makes a fearful roaring at the window. Bacon. | 
"They have an idle tradition, that a miſſel bird, feeding upon a; 
+ feed the cannot digeſt, expelleth It whole Which, falling upon a 
\ bough of a wee ay _ _ . putteth forth the miſſeltoe. Bac. 
2 ther c | 
'Gah thunder, and both ends of heav'n the clouds 
From many a horrid % abortive pour'd 
Fierce rain, with lightning mint. 
Some pick out bullets tram the veſſels ſides, 


Milton. | 


1 
* 


9 Some drive old oak um through each ſeam and i Dryden. 
"LN „, «, [from the noun.] To cleavez to 
ſplit. ' To rie is perhaps more proper, | 
2 To the dread rattling thunder | 
; how 1 iv'n = and rifted Jove's ſtout oak | 
th his own bolt, Sbaleſpeare i Tempeſt. 
«AM aght of him the people with a ſhout 
K ed the air, Milton's Agoniftes. 
x h ed rocks, the dragon's late abodes, 
The given reed trembles. Pope's Myſſiab. 
T7 NMyr. v. *. | ; 
1. To burſt; to open, 
Ua ck, that even your ears 
Should 7 /t to hear me, Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 


| Jos trees are beſt for ſhip-timber, as oaks that grow In moitt 
Found for that maketh the timber es and not apt to rift 
with ordnance. acon's Natural Hiftory. 
When les Is congealed In a cup, It wilt fwelf inſtead of contract. 
Ing, «and fomet\mes rift, - 
'2\ | Rewer, Daniſh.] To belch; to break wind. 
RIG. / Rig, ridge, ſeem to lignify the top of a hill 
og on each ſide; from the Saxon, Þruxx; and 
the Lilaudick, Arigger, both fignifying a back, 


EY | C Camden. 

Yo Ria. V. 4. from rig or ridge, the back.] i | 

1. To dreſs; to accoutre,, Clonths are proverbially 

ſaid to be for the back, and victuals for the belly. 

Jack was rigged gut In his gold and filver lace, with a feather In 

. his cap and a pretty figure he made in the world. L'Eflrange. 

. Le fit with wckling. | 
| hea — Nee up et het he flood, Chapme 

N re ' or t » . 

. IN 1 a foll o, hath ſhipweeck'd ; 


ty, vellal gloriouſly - Milton" F \ 
1 ike « Op Launched into th de ſea 


ue aner hall et 
t only well bullt and rigged but alſo canded on with full wind. 
| South's Sermonts 


Nasen e bids them rig the fleet, | \ 
{ out another {mall feet, and the Achwans engaged him 


He 
wht Ardathuet on Coins 
4 French.) A dance; 
Lege, Latin.) The ad of wa. 


— — 


f 


—4 


. 1GAD0O'N, . 
+ AvQA xt en. #, 


teri K. Dig. 


Ri'aunk. „ % [from rig.] One that rigs or dreſſes. 
Aigen {from 70. The fails dr dr 8 
AAP -. 


| 5 'To plow the 
d Nn yd yr. ip. 


Ml batter'd rigging their whole war receives, 9 
an & fare od dak with — deat, 
eee, ee below his Keatter'd haves, © pe 


tackling of 
i 


4 


Bacon's Natural Hiftery. | 
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» Igel ITS . a "4 ene | TW. 7 . 
8H, adj, [from ri | hore. — Subdueb all who 
Nt 1 K om "Oe My ey he 8 when. ] | Right webs for thai levee he ri 
Wanton ; whori . 1 ob ; king 
Become themſelves in her, that the "wy priefts By lo _ 3 Mita, 0 | 
Bleſs her, when ſhe is riggih» _ An. and Cleep · Might oY Fight as 1 8 thu pre grove 0 Dryde 
To RITOOLE. v. a. [properly to wriggie:] To move Mr 2 opinion of the worls. 
backward and forward, as ſhrinking from pain. Deſcriptions, figures, and fables muſt be in at b. L. Era. * 
; x hs vi ian; | very poet hath as much right to them back ham 
n ha Sax. recht, Dutch 3 rite, Ital 3 » Us every man hath to 1 to 
reQus, Latin. eib pronounced fhnwner-of Gd Do, , 
f Thamar: . J. 
1. Fit; proper; becoming; ſuitable. | it l ve proof _ ar: our 0 
| The ne 2 7 — pi to him that 3 a Ae do %g good proof, that becauſe he did it, rene * 
right to them that knowledge. | roverbs, Ville f rippa is generall in le. | 
"A fime there will be, when all theſe wnequal diftributions of | as fing eng the erzpreſies hate oe ace, OG dne 1 
good and evil ſhall be ſet right, and the wiſdom of all his tranſac- 6, That which jultly belongs to one mw Addijn, to 
tions made as clear as the noon-day. Atterbury. To thee doth. the rizbt of her a 5 it 
The Lev God led me in the right way. —  Gengfit, xxive 48. eee ART. "nate folks 2 ly ant of pr 
2. Rightful ; juſtly claiming. The cuſtom of em „M. 11, 

There bei = he of 1 nor poſitive law of God, that | paſſes for a right, ploying theſe great perſons in al great office, 4 
determines which is the right heir in all caſes, the right of ſueceſ- The pris 'ner freed himſelf by nature's Templ, . 
ſion could not have been certainly determined. Locle. Born free, he ſought his right. Drydes's 2 3. 8 

3. True ; not erroneous ; not wrong. 7. Property; intereſt. | Knight's Tak 

If there be no proſpect beyond the grave, the inference is cer- A Lied in his prince may claim a right 6 
tainly rgbr, let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die. Locke. Nor ſuffer him with ſtrength impair'd to fight, dil 

Our calendar wants to be reformed, and the equinox rightly com- g, power ; prerogative, Dry, TH 
puted ; and being once reformed and ſet right, it may be kept fo, by Cod hath a ſovereign rige over us, as 
omitting the additional day at the end of every hundred and thirty- virtue of this rivbe 15 mleke 8 hi: Creatures, ang 5 
four years. Holder on Time. d Micult taſks ; ne he 2 have impoſed 

If my preſent and paſt experience do exactly coincide, I ſhall] „iz | N not made uſe of thi * 
then be diſpoſed to think them both rigbt. „ Toe aatuti Till, | 

4. Not miſtaken ; paſſing a true judgment; paſſing * 75 1 — coll . 
judgment according to the truth of things. Let them but have their rights, are ever forward 
You are right, juſtice, and you weigh this well; In celebration of this day with ſnews. 99 
Therefore fill bear the balance and the ſword, Shakeſpeare. Their only thoughts and hope was to defend their os ga ' 
5. Juſt; honeſt ; equitable; not criminal, and liberties, due to them by the law. I rigor 

Their heart was not right with him, neither were they ſtedfaſt 10. The ſide not left. = þ 

in his covenant. Pſalm lxxviii. 37. On his riobe © 
6. Happy; convenient. The radiant image of his glory ſat, | 
The lady has been diſappointed on the right ſide, and found no- His only Son. | Mit 1 | 
thing more diſagreeable in the huſband, than ſhe diſcovered in the | 11. To RiGnuTs, In a direct line; ſtraight, ” 
lover. Addiſon's Spectator. Theſe ſtrata failing, the whole tract finks down 70 rightr into 
7. Not left. 15 abyſs, and is ſwallowed up by it. Wat 

It is not with certainty to be received, concerning the right and | 12, To Rio rs. Deliverance from errour. ty 
left hand, that men naturally make uſe of the right, and that the Several have gone about to inform them, and ſet them 7 , * 
uſe of the other is a digreſſion. Brown, but for want of that knowledge of the preſent ſyſtem of right 

'The left foot naked, when they march to fight, have not given the ſatiifactlon expected. * Wen, i 
, Not 4 , wu . — 1 they ſheathe the right, Dryden. | To RiGuT. v. a. To do juſtice to; to eſtabliſh in pol. I 

The idea of a right lined triangle neceſſarily carries with it an ſefllons 3 _— —— ra from wrong, - 

equality of its angles to two right ones. Locke. When you ſhall come to clearer knowledge, that n 
9. Perpendicular 3 direct. You thus have publiſh'd me? gentle my lord, h 
RIOT. ie. An expreſſion of approbation. You ſcarce can right me throughly. ' the 

w tabu. 
Right, cries his lordſhip, fur a rogue in need If the injured perſon be not righted, every one of them i, x 
To have a taſte, is inſolence indeed 1 - wholly guilty of the injuſtice, and bound to reſtitution, Tl r 
Ju me tis noble, ſults my birth and ſtate, Pope. I cou'd not expedient ſee, : r 
Riour. adv. | ; On this fide death, to right our family, Wallr, 1 
1. Properly ; juſtly ; exaQly ; according to truth, or Peggy hon nag and Jute! ane g ger | 

uſtice, Make my father known, PO , 

Then ſhall the righr-aiming thunder-bolts go abroad, and from To right my honour, and redeem your own. Dryden p 
the clouds, as from a well-drawn bow, ſhall they NY 33 RIGHTEOUS. . [nibepipe, Saxon ; whence 717%. ' 

k 5 . 1 . 4 * . * * . 

To underſtand political power right, and derive it from its ori- | 2% in old authors, and rightap{/el in biſhop Fiſher: ki 
ginal, we muſt conſider what ſtate all men are naturally in, and | ſo much are words corr upied by pronunciation, ] . 
that iv a ſtate of pe: fegt freedom to order their actions, and diſpoſe | 1. Juſt ; honeſt ; virtuous; uncorrupt. . 
of their poſleſſions and perſons. | Locke. | That far be from thee, to ſlay the, rigbtecyr with the wicked | 

2. According to art or rule, | and that the righteous ſhould be as the wiekel. Ca. 
You with ſtrict diſcipline inſtruRed right, | 2. Equitable; agreeing with right. _ Ri 
Have learn'd to uſe your arms before you fight. Roſcommon, | Kill my rival too; for he no leſs. 
Take heed you ſteer your veflel right, my fon, Deſeryes z and I thy righteous doom will bleſs, 275 u 
This eam of heav'n, this mermaig's melody, R1i'6HTBOUSLY, adv. [from righteous.) Honellly ; 
Into an unſeen whirlpool draws you faſt, virtuouſly | 
And in a mament inks you. Dido Spaniſh Fryar. Auen id decks, | 
3. In a direct line ; in a Rreight line. { When Phocion and when, Socrates were tijd I 

Ist thine eyes look right on, and let thine eyelids look ſtralght As right they did thoſe dooms repent, 

before thee, i Feeverdi, iv. 25. «Still they were wile, whatever way they went. Dryden 

ade hall be driven out right forth, and none all gather up him | R1"@gTEOUSNESS., 8. J [from rightews.] Jullice; 

t wandereth, eremiab, xlix. $. | Pro (es ; - 

The peopled paſſed over right againſt Jericho. 7 Foſbua, ill. 18. boneſty ; virtue; goodnels z integrity. . | 

Inſects have voluntary motion, and therefore imagination; for The ſcripture, aſcribing to the perſons of men ky RI 
ants go right forward to their hills, and bees know the way from a | 78474 of thelr manifold virtues, may not be conſtrued, as . f 
flowery heath to their hives. Bacon, | it did thereby clear them from all faults. 5 ey 

Tie yg er-, Alike eee gs tv il 

4. In a great degree; very, Now obſolete, Wach r 3 e deities, Dude ? 

1 gat me to my Lord right humbly. Pjalm xxx. 8, Good men often ſuffer, and that even for the ſake of righten- 

7. eat our der dt Sha Rich. 111. | 5 99% | ou 

'll acquaint our duteouy citizens, re's Rich. 111. . . 
F RIGHTFUL. ad. [right and full | 
Of thy devotion and -ipht chriſtian zeal. Shakeſpeare, | 1+ Having the right; having the ju claim, : 
2 cannot Joy, wg be . 5 5 8 Var ME pou wages 5 
ere our right vallant is become. keſpeare*s Henry VI. ey laboured to ſupplant the TIFF heilt; 

When I had climb'd a height my oy I loſt my liberty, an he their lives. Shake Han VI. 
Ravgh gad right hardly acceſſible; I might Some will mourn in aſhes, ſome coal black, _ 6 

Rehold from Circe's houſe, that in a grove * For the depoſing of a * king . Shakeſpeare's Richard Il. 
Set thicke with trees ttood, a bright vapour move. Chapman. | 2. Honeſt; juſt; agreeable to juſtice. | ö 

The ſenate will ſmart deep 8 Nor would, for gold or fee, 
For you upbraidings : I ſhould be ri ſorry | Be won, their rightful cauſes down to tread, Sper 

To have the means ſo to be veng'd on you, 1 Gather all the ſmiling hours; 0 
As I shall ſhortly on them. Ben Jonſon. Such as with friendly care have guarded | | 

Right many a widow his keen blade, Patriots and kings in rightful wart. _ Fo 

And many fatherleſs, had made. 4 Hudibrar. | R1*GHTFULLY:. adv. ( rom rightful.) According d 
5 It is fill uſed in titles: as, right honourable ; right 1 ht; according to juſtice. | 

_ reverend, enry, who claimed by ſucceſſion, was ſenßble that his tive 
I mention the right honourable Thomas Howard lord high mar- not ſound ; but was rightfully in mer, who had moor 
ſhal, | | | Peacham on Drawing. | heir of York, | ' Dryden's Proface to Fai . 
RicuT, „% [Rionr-nAND. . / Not the left. 
1. Not wrong. | The rank of ofiers, 4 murmuring ſtream, Baker ( 
One rifing, eminent Left on your rigbt-band $ you to the place. $ y 6 
In wiſe deport, ſpake much right and wrong, | Rronrrurxzss. 1. /. [from rightful. ] Moral te 
Of juſtice, of religion, truth, and peace, tude. { 
And judgment from above, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. But Rill although we fail of perfect rightſulneſt, 
| 2+ Juſtice z not injury. Seek we to tame theſe ſuperfluities, 5 
Perſons of noble blood are leſs envied in their riſing; for It Nor wholly wink though void of pureſt ſightfulneſs. 57 0 
3 my bt on h rem Font pg Bacen, | R1i'GHTLY, adv. [from right.] 1 ſuitably 
n the midft of your invecttves, do the Turks this right, as i i r une 
remember that they are no Idolaters. c rde f 3 e e 
Long love to her has borne the faithful knight, r 
| d ede had forrune doas him right, Dag ere 
He, 8 do right to religion, cannot take a more effectual ht bo N ee by that name | 
| » than by — it with the happineſs of mankind, If right thou att g. Milton's Paradie Li | 
, ; For one | 
J. F. * from guilt; goodneſs, Of triumph, to be ftyl'd great conquerors, , 
is faith perhaps in ſome nice tenete might Patrons of mankind, gods, and ſons of gods 3 | 
Be wrong, his life I'm (ure was in the right, Cowley, Deſtroyers riphrlier call'd, and plagues of men. Mi ; 
++ om from errour, A man can never have ſo certain a knowledge, that a propor 
Seldom your opinions err x which contradiQs the clear principles of his own knowledg?, © . 
Your eyes are always In the right, Prior, | divinely revealed, or that he un ds the words right)» 
„Ea Rona _ _ OTA 
oman citizens by the f. taught to ack Is this a bridal or a friendly 
cl ws their lord, many Eo ak net by — right. Raleigh, Or from their deeds I rightlier may divine, Pope 
he Lveyl tron you — times tay, that whatſoever be» Bey flown _ inſolence or wine. | 
empire ome, way ight bis, for as much | 2. Hon z -uprightly. 
a he was poſleſſtd of the Im ial ſcepter, w U his t grand» Let no my jenlobes be pour honour Shak \ 
father Mahomet had by law of arms woa from Ovattantine. 7 | You may be rigbtly juſt, I ſhall — rm | 1 


R 10 


$ * wel _ | > ES "IM as | 
Exaftly- OWE I; 07 | 
; old 1 grant, thou didſt not rightly ſees | 
j — thou — firſt deceiv d. a fy Dryden. 
+ oh wiſh one end; but differ in order and way, thatleadeth rightly 
to that end» 0 7, ah '  Aſcham's $choolmaſter. 


Conformity to trut z exemption from being wrong; 
" eQitude ; not errour. | 
it is not neceſſary for u man | 
cience; by ſuch an infallible certainty of perſuaſion as amounts 
the clearneſs of a demonſtration z but it is ſufficient if he knows 
to a grounds of ſuch a probability, as ſhall exclude all rational 
* of doubting» 4 South, 
FTike brote beaſts we travel with the herd, and are never ſo foli- 
x for the rightneſs of the way, as for the number or figare of 
enk. Rogers Sermons, 
« jtneſs. 6 1 * 5 1246151 „ 
1 dun in a right Une, which nevertheleſs is not 
cauſed dy 


diſtance 1 » 5 
vrelb. ndj.-[rigide, French; rigidus, Latin.] 


cevert 3 inflexible, | 
His ſevere judgment giving law, 
His modeſt fancy kept in awe z 
As rigid huſbands jealous are, 


When they believe their wives too fairs Denham. 
Uaremitted ; unmitigated. | | 
þ veen of this univerſe | do not believe 10 
' Thoſe rigid threats of death; ye ſhall not die. Milton. 


4, Sharp 3 cruel, It is uſed ſomewhat harſhly . by 
ili 4. ; y 
ht Creſſy plains Ft 
And Agincdurt, deep ting'd with blood, confeſs 
What the Silures vigour unwithſtood N 
Could do in rigid fight. | | Philips. 
R161 DITY. 2. J. [rigidite, French; from rigid] 
| Stiffneſs, | | 1 
b — is ſaid of the ſolids of the body, when, being ſtiff or 
ſplable, they cannot readily perform their reſpective offices j; but 
a fibre is ſaid to be rigid, when its parts ſo ſtrontzly cohere together, 
u not to yield to that action of the fluids, which ought to over- 
tome their reſiſtance in order to the preſervation of health : it is to 
remedied by fomentations. | 
Rigidity of the organs is ſuch a ſtate as makes them reſiſt that 


expanſion, which is neceſſary to carry on the vital functions: 


rigidiry of the veſſels and organs muſt neceſſarily follow from the 
rigidity of the fibres. | Arlbulbrot on Alinents. 
4. Stiffneſs of appearance; want of eaſy or airy ele- 
ance. 8 5 | | 
This ſevere obſervation of nature, by the one in her commoneſt, 
ud by the other in her abſoluteſt forms, muſt needs produce in both 
a kind of rigidity, and conſequently more naturalneſs than graceful. 
teſt, FEI Watton's Archite&ture. 
Meld v. adv. [from rigid.] | 
1, Stiffly ; unpliantly. : ; 5 
4, Severely ; inflexibly; without remiſſion; without 
nitigation. | e eee, 
Moro Ess. 1. J. [from 
inflexibility. X 
Merzr. u. , [regulet, French.] A flat thin ſquare 
piece of wood, 
The pieces that are Intended. to male the frames for plctures, 
before they are molded, are called riplets- Moxon. 
ed in Shakg/peare 


Nu cor. 1. J. A circle. U for a 
This fleep is ſound ; this is a Neep, | 


diadem. 
That, from this golden rigol, hath divore'd 
RIGOUR. . / [rigor, Latin. !] 
The reſt his lool 
Bound wich Gorgonian rigeur, not to move. 
. A convulſive ſhuddering with ſenſe of cold, 


rigid.) Stiffneſs ; ſeverity; 


Rigers, chilneſs, and a fever attend every ſuch new ſuppuration. | 


| Blackmore. 
A right regimen, during the 


frong diſeaſe : during the rigor, the circulation is leſs quick, and 
tte heart, 


Arbuthnot. 


j þ deverity ; ſternneſs; want of condeſcenſion to others. 


0 grief and pity: | Denbam's Sopby. 
Rigeur makes it difficult for ſliding virtue to recover, 


| Strictneſs; unabated exactneſs. 


to be aſſured of che rightnes of his | 


Shakeſpeare's Hen IV. 
Mitron. | 


* or cold fit in the beginning of 
Uferer, is of great importance ; a long continued rigor Is a ſign of a 


the blood actually Ragnates in the extremities, and, preſling upon 
may produce concretions ; therefore a rigor increaſeth an 
hfammation, 


Nature has got the victory over paſſion, all his rigeur is turned | 


Addiſon on Ttaly. 


It may not ſeern hard, if in caſes of neceſſity certain profitable 
Kinancey ſometimes be releaſed, rather than all men always ſtriẽtiy 


R IN 


LT Severely; without tenderneſs or mitigation, l 


they faint 
At the (ad n urg d, . 
For I behold them ſoften'd, and with tears lt 
Bewailing thelr exceſs; all terror hide. Milten. 
The people would examine his works more rigorouſly than him- 
ſelf, and would not forgive the leaſt miſtake. + * + Dryden. 


2. Exactly; ſcrupulouſly ; nicely, 


RILL. 2. J. [rivulus, 
ſtreamlet. 
May thy brimmed waves from this ; 
Their full tribute never miſs, | 
From a thouſand petty ri/ls, 
That tumble down the ſnowy hills. 
On every thorn delightful wiſdom grows, 
In every rill a ſweet inſtruction flows | 
But ſome untaught, o'erhear the whiſp'ring l, 
In ſpite. of ſacred leiſure blockheads ſtill. 


| Young. 
To Ritt. v. n. [from the noun.) To run in ſmall 
ſtreams, | 14884 


.To! Apollo, bey king, let envy, 
III judging and 1 from Lethe's lake, 
Draw tuns unmeaſureable; while thy favour 
Adminiſters to my ambitious thirſt 
The wholeſome draught from Aganippe's ſpring 
Genuine, and with ſoft murmurs gently ri/li 
R . Adown the mountains where thy daughters haunt. 
ELICIT, 1. J. [corrupted from rivulet.] A ſmall 
ſtrem | 1 
A creeke of Oſe, between two hills, delivering a little freſh »iller 


into the ſea. Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 
Th' induſtrious muſe thus labours to relate 
Thoſe ril/ers that attend proud Tamer and 


Milton. 


Prior. 


FOI her ſtate. Drayton, 
Rim. . J. [nima, Saxon.] 5 | 
1. A border; a margin. . 
It keeps off the ſame thickneſs near ita centre; while its figure 
is capable of variation towards the rim. | 


Grew, 
2. That which encircles ſomething elſe, '1 
We may not affirm, that ruptures are confinable unto one fide, as 
the peritoneum or 7im of the belly may be broke; or its perforations 
relaxed in either, Brown's Vuigar Errours. 
The drum- maker uſes it for rimbs. Mortimer ĩ Huſbandry. 
RI ME. . /. [hhim, Saxon, ] | 1 
„„ NM d 6 is; * | | 
' Breathing upon a glaſs giveth a dew-z and in rime froſts you ſhall 
find drops of dew upon the inſide of glaſs windows. Bacw:. 
In a hoar froſt, a rime is a multitude of quadrangular priſms 
piled without any order one over another, Greto. 
2. [ Rima, Latin.) A hole; a chink. Not uſed. 
Though birds have no epiglottis, yet can they contract the rime 
or chink of their larinx, ſo as to prevent the admiſſion of wet or dry 
indigeſed. . Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
To Rive. v. n. [from the noun.) To freeze with 
hoar froſt, Rs x 
To Ri'MPLE. v. a. To pucker; to contract into cor- 
rugations. See CRUM IR and Rumpls, 

The ſkin was tenſe, alſo rimpled and bliſtered. Wiſeman. 
Ri'my. adj. [from rime.) Steamy ; foggy ; full of 
frozen miſt. 2 | oe 
The air is now cold, hot, dry, or mviſt ; and then thin, thick, 
foggy, rimy, or poiſonous, TT nc co 
Rind. . /. [rund, Saxon; rind, Dutch.) Bark; 
huſk. i | F X \ 

Therewith a piteoug yelling voice was heard, 
Crying, O ſpare with guilty hands to tear 


My tender fides in this rough rind embar d. Spenſer. 
ithin the Infant rind of this ſmall flower 
Poiſon hath reſidence, and medicine power. Shakeſpeare. 


| Theſe plants are neither red nor poliſhed, when drawn out of the 
water, till their rind have been taken off, Boyle. 
| Others whoſe fruit, burniſh'd with golden rind, 
Hung amiable. © Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Thou can'ſt not touch the freedom of this mind 
With all thy charms, although this corporal rind 
Thou haſt immanacl'd, 
This monument, thy maiden beauty's due, 
High on a plane-tree ſhall be hung to view; 
On the ſmooth rind the paſſenger ſhall ſee 
Thy name engrav'd, and worſhip Helen's tree, 
To R1 N D, V. * o 
to bark ; to hu 


RING. . /. [hning, Saxon. ] 
1. A circle; an orbicular line. 
In this habit 
Met I my father with his-bleeding ringt, 
Their precious gems new loſt. Shak 
Bubbles of water, before they began to exhibit their colours to the 


Clariſſa. | parallel and horizontal rings. | Newton. 
4 Severity of life; voluntary pain; auſterity, 2. A circle of gold or ſome other matter worn as an 

He reſumed his rigors, eſteeming this calamity ſuch a one as ornament, ; 

not be outlived, but P | eg | | | 
Fell. About a hoop of gold, a 3 * | Shakeſpeare. 
Doe not looſeneſs of life, and a want of neceſſary ſobriety in I have ſeen old Roman rings ſo very thick about, and with ſuch 
drive others into rigors that are unneceſſary ? Spratt. | ſtones in them, that tis no wonder a ſop ſhould reckon them 
This _ lived in this convent, with all the rigor and auſterity | a little cumberſome in the ſummer. Addiſon. 
a Capuchin, ; 


3. A circle of metal to be held by, 
The rings of iron, that on the doors were hung, 
Sent out a jarring ſound, and harſhly rung. Dryden, 
Some eagle got tbe ring of my box in his beak, with an intent to 


to the general rigor thereof, ooker « let it fall, and devour it, ' Swift, 
at and cold are not, according to philoſophical rigour, the 4+ A circular courſe. 
ats; but are names expreſling our paſſions. Glanville, Chaſte Diana, 
The baſe degenerate age requires | Goddeſs preſiding o'er the rapid race, 
Severity and juſtice in its rigour : 0 Place me, O place me in the duſty ring, 
T This awes an impious bold offending world. Addiſon. Where youthful charioteers contend for glory! Smith, 
age; cruelty; fury. 5. A circle made by perſons ſtanding round. 
ly He at his foe with furious rigeur ſmites, Make a ring about the corpſe of Cælar, 
That ſtrongeſt oak might ſeem to overthrow z. And let me ſhew you him that made the will. Shakeſpeare. 
The ſtroke upon his ſhield ſo hea lights, The 1talians, perceiving themſelves almoſt environed, caſt them- 
That to the ground it doubleth him full low. Spenſer. | ſelves into a ring, and retired back into the city. Hayward. 
Vas ven by the neceſſities of the times and the temper of the people, Round my arbour a new ring they made, 
OO led by his own diſpoſition to any height and 1. of And footed it about the ſacred ſhade, | Dryden. 
. Hard 1 . King Charles. 6. A number of bells harmonically tuned. 
aedneſs; not flexibility; ſolidity ; not ſoftneſs. A ſquirrel ſpends his little rage, 
A e ſtones the rigor of their kind expel, In jumping round a rowling cage 
50 d ſupple into ſoftneſs as they fell. Dryden. The cage as either ſide turn d up, 
R 


0V8. adj. [from rigeur.] 
; "vere ; allowing no abatement. 

1 © ſhall be thrown down the Tarpeian rock 
Aud iger. hands; he hath reſiſted law, 

Tha t law ſhall ſcorn him further trial, 
rage 
(am? 

dad; ſcrupulouſly nice: as, 
. a rigorous definition. 

tOViLY, a4. I from rigeroxs.] - 


* 


ſeverity of publick power. Shakeſpeare's Corlolanus. 
© terms hard and rigwour, beyond our capacities to per- 

Rogersi's Sermons. 
a rigorons demonſtra- 


Striking a ring of bells a-top. | Prior, 
7. The ſound of bells or any other ſonorous body. 
Stop the holes of a hawk's bell, it will make no ring, but a flat 
noiſe or rattle. Bacon. 
et did ſtrike upon braſs in the open air. Bacon, 
on . Sullen "_ 4 
Hath left in ſhadows drea | 
His burning idol all of blackeſt hue z 
In vain with cymbals ring. 
They call the griſly kings 
8. A ſound of any kind. 


Lat.] A ſmall brock; a little | 


3+ To fit with rings, 


Dryden. | 
— the noun.] To decorticate ; 


eſpeare. | 


naked eye, have appeared through a priſm girded about with many | 


Hawks bells, that have holes, give a greater ring, than if the | 


RIO 


The king, full of confidence, as he had been yiforious in battle, 
and had prevailed with his parliament, and had the ring of acclama- 
tions freſh in his ears, thought the reſt of his reign thould be but 
play, LOR] ae Bacon Henry VII. 
T whe v. a. pret. and part. paſſ. rung. I hhiſ gam, 

axon. . 5 


1. To WY bells or any other ſonorous body, ſo as to 
make it ſound. e a 
Ring the alarum bell. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
2. [From ring.) To encircle. , 
| Talbot, | 5 
Who, ring'd about with bold adverſity | | 
Cries out for noble York and Somerſet, Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
Neath, death; oh amiable lovely death! _ 2 
Thou odoriferous ſtench, ſound rottenneſs, 
Arife forth from thy couch of laſting night, 
Thou hate and terrour to proſperity, 
And I will kiſs thy deteſtable bones, 
And put my eye-balls in thy vaulty brows, | 
And ring theſe fingers with thy houſhold worms. Sbhakeſpeares 
. To reſtrain a hog by a ring in his noſe. | 
0 RING, v. . 
1. een as a bell or ſonorous metal. 
ing out, ye cryſtal ſpheres 
And pd your ow — — 1 
Move in melodious time; 8 ' 
And let the baſe of heay'n's deep organ blow. 
No funeral rites nor man in mournful weeds, 
Nor meurnful bell ſha!l ring her burial. Shatkeſpearrs 
Eaſy it might be to ring other changes upon the fame bells, 
| | Norris's Miſcellanies. 


Dryden. 


' | Milton. 


. * 


At Latagus a weighty ſtone he flung; 
His face was flutted, and his helmet rung · 
2. To practiſe the art of muſick witk bells. 
Signs for communication may be contrived at pleaſure : four 
bells admit twenty-four chunges in ringing; each change may, by 
agreement, have a certain fignification,” Holder, 
3. To ſound; to reſound. | 


Hercules, miſſing his page, called him by his name aloud, that 
all the ſhore rang of it, 


Bacon. 
The particular ringing ſound in gold, diſtiné from the found of 
other bodies, has no particular name. ' Locle. 
With ſweeter notes each riting temple rung, | 
A Raphael painted! and a Vida ſung ! 1 
Immortal Vida |! 3 Pope. 
4. To utter as a bell. x | 
Ere to black. Hecat's ſummons | 
The ſhard-born beetle, with his drowſy hums 
Hath rung night's yawning peal, there ſhall be done i 
A deed of dreadful note, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
My ears ſtill ring with noiſe z I'm vext to death: 1 
Tongue-kill'd, and have not yet recover'd breath« Dryden 


6. To be filled with a bruit or report, 
That profane, atheiſtical, epicurean rabble, whom the whole 


nation ſo rings of, are not indeed, what they vote themſelves, the 
wiſeſt men in the world. Seth. 


RINO-BON E. m/. . 
growing in the hollow circle 


Ring-bone is a hard callous ſubſtance 
of the little paſtern of a horſe, juſt above the coronet : it ſome« 
times goes quite round like a ring, and thence it js called the ring- 

i lone. a Farrier Dictionary. | 
Ri'ncpove. 2. / [rhingelduyve, German.] | 
Pigeons are of ſeveral forts, wild and tame; as wood pigeons, 
dovecote pigeons, and ringdoves. | Mortimer. 
R1'NGER. . J [from ring.] He who rings. | 
R1noLBA'DER, #. / [ring and leader.] The head of 
a riotous body, 

He cauſed to be executed ſome of the ringleaders of the Corniſh 
men, in ſacrifice to the citizens, | Bacon's Henry VII. 

The nobility eſcaped ; the poor people, Who had been deluded 

| by theſe ringlcaders, were executed. Addiſon. 

Ri'nGLET. . / [ring, with adiminutive termination. ] 
1. A ſmall ring. 

Silver the lintals, deep projecting o'er ; 


| And gold the ringlet: that command the door. Pepe. 
2. A * : | 8 
- You demy puppets, that 
By moon-ſhine do the green ringlets make, 
hereof the ewe not bites, | Shakeſpeare's Tempeſts 


Never met we, 
Upon the. beached margent of the ſea, 
To dance our ringlers to the whiſtling wind, 
But with thy 
3» A curl, 
With ringlet: quaint, and wanton windings wove. Iten. 
Her golden treſſes in wanton ringlcts wav'd, 
Ads the vine curls her @ndrils. Melton. 
P 


Theſe in two ſable ring/ers taught to break, 
Once gave new beauties to the ſnowy neck. : b. 
R1"NGSTREAKED. adj, [ring and freaked.) Circularly 


He removed the he goars that were ring freaked and „ and 
all the ſhe goats that were ſpeckled. 0 
Ri'xTAIL. . J. [ring and tail.) A kind of kite 

with a whitiſh tail. Bailey. 
R1i'nowoRkM. #n. J. [ring and worm.] A circular 
tetter. 

It began with a ſerpigo, making many round | ſuch as is 
generally called ringwwormss | jſeman't Surgery. 


To RINSE. v. a. [from rein, German, pure, clear.] 
1. To waſh; to cleanſe by waſhing, 
; This laſt coſtly treaty 
Swallow'd ſo much treaſure, and like a glaſs - ; 
Did break l' th' rinſing. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Whomſoever he touc and hath not rinſed his hands in water, 
he ſhall be unclean, Leviticus, xv. 11. 
This muſt move us humbly to ſue unto God, and earneſtly to 
entreat him, to waſh us throughly from our wickedneſs, and cleanſe 
us from our fins : yea to purge and rinſe the fountain thereof, our 
unclean and polluted hearts. 
2. To waſh the ſoap out of cloaths, | 
They cannot boil, nor waſh, nor rinſe, they ſay, 
With water ſometimes ink, and ſometimes whey, 
According as you meet with mud or clay. 


Ri'xs8er. =. J. [from rinſe.) One that waſhes or rinſes ; 
a waſher. | 


RIOT. #. / [riotte, old French; riotto, Italian.] 
1. Wild and looſe feſtivity. | 
When his headſtrong riet hath no curb, 
When rage and hot blood are his counſellors, 
When means and laviſh manners meet together, 
Oh! with what wings ſhall his affection fly 


Tow'rd fronting peril and oppos d decay, Shakeſp, Henry IV. 
$0 lenſeleſs of expence, 
That be will neither know how to maintain it, 
Nor ceaſe his flow of riot. Shakeſpeare's Timon of Atbenss, 
a All now was turn d to jolllty and game, 
To luxury and riot, feaſt and dance. Milton. 
9X 2. A 


ſz, xxx. 35» 


Perkins 
> ' 


x 


brawls thou haſt diſturb'd our ſports Shakeſpeare 


reer 


' R1i'orur, 1. J. 


RIP 


2. A edition ; an uproar, 1 
Transform'd to ſerpents all, as acceſſories 


1 


To his bold riots Milton. 

3. To run Rio. To move or act without controll or 
, reſtraint, | 

One men's head runs riot upon hawks and dice, L'Eftrange. 


You never can defend his breeding, 
Who, in his ſatyre's running rot, 
Could never leave the world in quiet. 
To RYoTt. v. u. [riotter, old French. 
1. To revel z to be diflipated in luxurious enjoyments. 
Let us walk honeſtly as in the day; not in riating and drunken- 
neſs, Romans, xiii. 13. 


Daniel . 


Szwift's Miſcellanies. 


Now he exaCts of all, waſtes in delight, 
Riots in pleaſure,, and neglects the law. 


2. To luxuriate z to be tumultuous. 
Thy life a long dead calm of fix'd repoſe z 
No pulſe that riots, and no blood that glows: Popes 
3. Lo banquet luxuriouſly, » 
4. Lo raiſe a ſedition or uproar, 
from riot. 
1. One who is diſſipated in luxury. 
2. One who raiſes an uproar or (edition: 
Rrori3r, 3. / [from riot.] Difſoluteneſs ; luxury. 
Obſolete. 
From every work he challenged efſoin 
For contemplation ſake ; yet otherwiſe 


His life he led in lawleſs 7e. , Spenſer, 
Ri'010Us, adj, [riotteux, French; from riot. ] 
1. Luxurious z wanton ; licentioully feſtive. 
What needs me tell their feaſts and goodly guiſe, 
In which was nothing ritous nor vain. Spenſer, 


When all our ofhces have been oppreſt 
With ie, feeders, | | 
J have retir'd me to a waſteful cock, 
And ſet mins eyes at flow. Shakeſpeare's Timon of Athens. 
John came neither eating nor drinking, that Is, far from the dict 
of Je:uſulem and other rioowus places, but fared coarſely, Brown. 
With them no-riatous pomp nor Aſian train, 
T' Infect a navy with their gaudy fears z 
But war ſeverely like itſelf appears» 
2. Seditious ; turbulent, 


RrorovsLY: adv. 0g riotous.] 
1. Luxuriouſly ; with licentious luxury.“ 
He that gathereth by defrauding his own foul, gathereth for 
others that ſhall ſpend his goods rietoufly, Keelus, xive 4. 
2, Seditiouſly z turbulently, | | 
Ri'orousNu88, . / [from riotous.] The ſtate of be- 
ing riotous, | 
To RIP, v. a. [yy pan, Saxon, ] ; 
1. To tear ; to lacerate ; to cut aſunder by a continued 
act of the knife, or of other force. 
You bloody Neros, ripping up the womb 
Of your dear mother England, bluſh for ſhame. Shakeſpeare, 
Thou wilt dach thelr children, and rip up their women with 
child. 2 Kings, vill. 12. 
The beaſt prevents the blow, | 
And upward rips the groin of his audacious ſoe. Dryden. 
2. To take away by laceration or cutting. 
Macduft was from his mother's womb 
Untimely ripp'd. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
Ffculaplus, becauſe ripped from his mother's Womb, was feigned 


Dryden. 


to be the fon of Apollo. Hayward. 
Rip this heart of mine | 
Out of my breaſt, and ſhew it for a coward's, Otebay. 


The cohfclous huſband, whom like ſymptoms ſeize, 
Charges on her the guilt of their diſeoſe ; 
 Attevting fury actes a madman's part, 
| \ He'll % the Fatal ſecrot from her heart. Granville, 
4 be dilclolez to learch out z to tear up; to bring to 
view, 

Let it be lawtul for me to rip up to the very bottom, how and 
by whom your ditelpline was planted, at ſuch time as this age we 
live in began to make firſt trial thereof, Hooker, 

You „ up the original of Scotland, 

"This ,///4g up of anceſtors Iy very pleaſing unto me, and indeed 


ſavoureth ot tome png Spenſer on Ireland. 
"They ripped up all that had been done from the beginning of 
the rebellion. Clarendon. 


The relations conſidering that a trial would % up old ſores, 
and diſcover things not fo much to the reputation of the deceaſed, 


they dropt thelr deſign, Arbutbnot, | 
RIPEK. a4. [nipe, Saxon ; %, Dutch, ] 
1. Brought to perfection in growth ; mature, 
Macbeth 
Is e for ſhaking, and the pow'rs above | 
Put on their Inſtruments. Shakeſpeare. 
"Their fruit de improfitable, not ripe to eat. Wikio 5. 


$0 may' thou-live, till, like ripe fruit, thou drop 
Into thy mother's lap, or be with cafe 
Gather d, not harſhly pluck'd, for death mature. 
2. Reſembling the ripeneſs of fruit. 
"Thoſe happieſt ſmiles, 
"That play'd on her {pe lip, ſceim'd not to know 
What gueſts were in her eyes, which parted thence, 
As peails from dlamonds dropt. * Shaleſpeare, 
3. Complete ; proper for ule, ; | 
= by rev hal direct your courſe, On 
en time is e. bateſpeare's Henry Iv. 
4+ Advanced to the perfection of any quality, Hh 
"There was a pretty redneſ\ In his lips, 
A little r:p44 an more luſty cod 


Milton. 


"Than that msi his cheeks, Shakeſpeare. 
O emily rife! to thy abundant tore, | 
What could advancing age have added more ? Dryden, 


5. Finiſhed ; conſummare, 

Neaſts ate In ſenſible capacity ay ripe even as men themſelves, 

perhaps more »ipes | Hooker, 

He was a Ieholar, and a 77 and good one. Fbaleſpeure. 

0. —— io the point of taking effeQt ; fully ma- 

tired, | 
He thence hall come, 

When this world's diffalution (hall be ripe. Milton, 

While things were Juſt »ipe for a wary the cantons, their protectors, 


Inerpoled n umpltes in the quarrel. Adilijon. 
7. Fully qualited by gradual improvement, 
At thirteen years old he was e for the univerſity, Fell, 
Ne for heav'n, when fate AEneas calls, 
"Then Halt they bear him up, ſublime, to me. D 


* » 

J Ri, wv. #, [from the adjedtive.] To ripen; "6s 

grow ripe : to be matured, Xe 18 now uſed. 
From hour to hour we ripe and ye, 


And then em hour to hour we rot and rot. Vhalepoares 
$1udder not bufinels for my fake, Baſlanioz 
Put Ray the very eg of the time, Shade cares 


Though no wil thee what 1 way, yet thay, 
In my grave's Infide, tee what they art now 
Yet thow'rt not yet 6 good, till us Meath lay 
Toe vie ad welle thre, W. are Mubbeun clay, Downes 
To Riyn, ., To mature; i make ripe, 


Spenſer on Ireland. | 


K 18 


is retir'd, to ripe his fortune, 9 
T6 cotland. oo ug he | Ee Shakeſpeare. 
Rix. adv. [from rife.) Maturely; at the fit 


time, | 
| It fits us therefore ripely; | | | 
Our chariots and our horſemen be in readineſs. Shakeſpeare. 
To R1'PEN. v. . [from ripe.) To grow ripe. 
This is the tate of man; to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow bloſſums, 
And bears his bluſhing honours thick upon him 
The third day comes a froſt, a killing froit ; 
And when he thinks, good eaſy man, full ſutely 
His greatneſs is a ripening, nips his root; A 
And then he falls as I do. Shakeſpeare's Henvy VIII. 
Afore the ſour grape is my in the flower. Jſajab, xvlil. 5. 
'The n a fruit, before it ripeneth, ripens t he fruit more 
ſuddenly. Bacon's Naturtl Hiſtory. 
Trees, that ripen lateſt, bloſſom ſooneſt z us peaches and corne- 
ans; and it is a work of providence that they bloſſom ſo ſoon; 
for otherwiſe they could not have the ſun long enough to 1 * 
0 - Bacon's Natural iſtory 
Melons on beds of ice are taught to bear, 
And ſtrangers to the ſun yet ripen here. 2 Granville, 
To RIC TEN. v. 4. To mature; to make ripe. 
My father was no traitof ; 5 
And that I'll prove 6n better men that Somerſet, 
Were growing time once ripen'd to my will, 


$boheſpeare. 
When to ripen'd manhood he ſhall grow, 


The greedy ſailor ſhall the ſeas forego. Dryden. 
1 2 That 1 ſettled - BY n 

Your father in his throne, was for your ſake, e 

] left th' acknewledgement for time to ripens Dryden. 


The genial ſun 
Has daily, ſince his courſe begun, 


- Little matter Is depoſited in the abſceſs, before it arrives towards 

its ripeneſs. | 

2, Full growth. 
ime, which made them their fame out-live, 

To Cowley ſcarce did ripeneſs give. Denham. 

3. Perfection; completion. „ 

To this purpoſe were thoſe harmonious tunes of pſalms deviſed 
for us, that they, which are either in years but young, or touching 
perfection of virtue as yet not grown to ripenc/ſs, might, When they 
think they ſing, learn. | er. 

| This royal infant promiſes | 

Upon this land a thouſand thouſand bleſſings, 
Which time ſhall bring to ripeng/t. Sbakeſp, Henry VIII. 
I to manhood am arriv'd fo near, 
And inward ripeneſs doth muck leſs appear, 
That ſome more timely happy ſpirits indu'th, 
4+ Fitneſs; qualification, | 
| Men muſt endure 

Their going hence, ev'n as their coming hither: 2 
EKipeneſt Is all. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
R1'eyER, . / [from rip.] One who trips; one who 
tears; one who lacerates, | | | 
To RirPLs, v. „. To fret on the ſurface, as water 
\wifily running. 

R1i'yTowEl, . /. A gratuity, or reward given to 
tenants, after they had reaped their lord's corn. Bailey. 


Milton, 


| To RISE. v. n. pret. %; part. rien. Conley has ris, 


for %; ſo has John/on. [nipan, Saxon; rei/en, 
Dotch, ] | 8 1 55 

1. To change a jacent or recumbent, to an ere 
poſture, | 


2. To get up from reſt. | 
Never a wife leads a better life than ſhe does; do what ſhe will; 
go to bed when the liſt ; riſe when ſhe lift, Shakeſpeare, 


betimes for a prey. 
That is to live, 


If they „ie not with their ſervice, they will make their ſervice 
fall with them, Bacon. 
To riſe ' th* world, 
No wiſe man that's honeſt ſhould expect. 
Thoſe, that have been raiſed by ſome great miniſter, trample 
upon the ſteps by which they riſe, to rival him. Scutb. 
6. 'T'o ſwell. 
If the bright ſpot ſay in his place, It is a riſing of the burning. 
Leviticus, xill. 21. 
7. To aſcend ; to move upwards, 
The ſap in old trees is not ſo frank as to riſe all to the boughs, 
but tireth by the way, and putteth out moſs, Bacon, 
If two plane poliſh'd plates of a polich'd looking-glaſs be laid to- 
ether, ſo that, their fides be parallel, and at a very ſmall diſtance 
am one another, and then their lower edges be dipped into water, 
the water will rife up between them. Newton. 
8. To break out from below the horizon, as the ſun, 
le maketh the ſun to // on the evil and the good. Martbew, v. 
He affirmeth, that tunny is fat upon the r{/ing of the Pleiades, 
and departy upon Arcturus. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Whether the ſun 
Riſe on the earth, or earth yiſe on the ſun. Milton. 
9. To take beginning; to come into exiſtence or no- 
tice, 
Only he ſpoke, and every thing that is, 
Out of the fruitful womb of nothing ru. 


Cowley. 
10. To begin to act. 50 


_ High winds began to riſe. Milton. 
With Vulcan's rage the riſing winds conſpire, 
And near our palace rolls the flood of fires. Dryden. 


11. To appear in view. | 
The poet muſt lay out all his Rrength, that his worde may be 
glowing, and that every thing he deſcribes may immediately preſent 
itielf, and rye up to the reader's view. Addiſon 
t2. To change a ſtation 3 to quit a fiege. 


- ofthe Chuiltians, was gone. 


Rejoic'd the metal ta reſine, % 
And ripen'd the Peruvian mine. oY Addiſon. 
Be this the cauſe of more than mortal hate, 
The reſt ſucceeding times ſhall ripen into fates Pope. 
Here elements have loſt their uſes ; | 4 
Air ripens not, nor earth produces. | Swift, 
R1'yENESS. wt from ripe. ] my | 
1. The ſtate of being ripe ; maturity, | 
They have compared it to the ripeneſs of fruits, Wiſeman. | 


| Sharp's Surgery. | 


I havo ſeen her riſe from her bod, and throw her night-gown | 


upon her, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Tho arcltbiſhop received him ſitting, for, ſaid he, I am too old 
to riſe, Earl of Orrery, 


As wild aſſes in the deſert, go they forth to their work, rifng | 
Job, xxlv. 5. | 


To reſt ſecure, and not riſe up to grieve» Daniel's Civ. War, 


| Thy manſion wants thee, Adam, riſes Milton, 
3. To get up from a fall, 
True in our fall, 
Falſe in our promis'd riſing. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
4+ To ſpring z to grow up. 
They Imagine , 
For one forbidden tree a multitude, 
Now vin to work them farther woe. Milton, 
5+ To gain elevation of rank or fortune. _ | 
Some riſe by fin, and ſome by virtue fall. Shakeſpeare. | 


Otavay, | 


Ris1B1'tITY, . /. [from rifeble.] The quality ot 


He, g with ſmall honour from Gunz, and fearing the power 
"AN" Knolle. 


RIS 


13. To be excited”; to be produced. 0 

x 8 Indeed you dn das, but a nobler e 
. Roſe opt y for from that hour he loy'g wh 1 

A thought roſe in me, which often Perplexes: muy; co. ch, 

plative y 4 4 * 1 00 f 1h du |; . of ven 

14. To break into military commotiong : | ater, 

ſurtections. axe ments \ » % n e in. 

At out heels all hell ſhould i,, N 

With blackeſt inſurreQion. | W Mi, 

Numidia's ſpacious kingdam lies. im, 
Ready to riſe at its young prince's call, a 4 life 10. 


No more ſhall nation again nation riſe, 

Nor ardent warriors meet with hateful eyes. ye 
15. To be rouſed ; to be excited to action e 

Who will riſe up for me againſt evil-doers ? or who will . 
for, me againſt the workers of iniquity? | 7 and y 
Gather together, come againſt, and riſe up to the a ans xeiy, 
16. (4, make hoſtile attack. N 
I an 2 hate his hbour, lie in 5 : 
bim, 2 Cote him —— and —. he uns G a0 vi 
the elders of his city ſhall fetch him thence. Udes, 


vi. 


17. To grow more or greater in any reſ He, 
A hidebus gabble log. 0 * P ect, | 
— the builder. 11 „eee Mit 
The great duke riſer on them if his demande, and wi 
ſatisfied with leſs than a hundred thouſand erat, any (nn 
- embaſly to beg pardon. | „  oemn 


18. To increaſe in pricſgſge. N 
Bullion is viſen to fix ſhillings and five pence nes 
an ounce of 4 fo filver wil e for bar I y that 
ter of coined ſilver. (P95 ON | Fare 
rg; To be improved. ly 
From ſuch an untainted couple, we can hope to Have i; « 
riſe to its ancient ſplendour of hel, ar, rn x yr 
20. To elevate the ſlil e nn 
be 2 always 1 adviſe, Jas 
Fall when he falls, and when Re ier, riſe, R 
21. To be revived from death, * mb 3 
After I am riſen agaln, I will go before you 1th.) 
The ny of morn ſhall ſee him 95 a aa, _— 
rer 7 ng a,v 
22. To come by chance. 
24 ,s they gan hiv library to view, 
And antique regiſters for to aviſe, 
There chanced to the prince's hand to riſe 
, An ancient book. | ; 
23. To be elevated in ſituation. 5 
He bar'd an ancient oak of all her boughs; 
Then on a ri/ing ground the trunk he placed, | 
Which with the ſpoils of his dead foe he grac'd. © Dryds, 
A houſe we ſaw upon à riſing. iſa 
Aſh, on banks or TH grounds near rivers, will thrive exceed. 
ingly. . | 7 Mertimer's Huſbandry, 
'Riss, 2. J. [from the verb.] 
1. The act of riſing, locally or figuratively. 
2. The aQ of mounting from the ground. 
In leaping with weights, the arms are firſt caſt backwards and 
they forwards, with fo much the greater force; for the hands go 
backward before they take their rk Bacon. 
3. Eruption; aſcent. | 
Upon the candle's going out, there is a ſudden riſe of water; 
for the flame filling no more place, the air and water ſacceed, 


. ARES : Bacon 
T + The hill ſubmits iffelf 
In ſmall deſcents, which do its height beguile; 
And ſometimes mounts, but ſo as billows playy 
Whoſe riſe not hinders, but makes ſhort our way. Dryder. 
4. Place that favours the act of mounting aloft, 
Rais'd ſo high, from thut convenient ri 
She took her flight, and quickly reach'd the ſkies. Creech, 
Since the arguments Ent them riſe from common receiyed 
opinions, it happens, in controverſial. diſcourſes, as it does in 
the alfaulting of towns, where, if the ground be but firm, 
whereqn the hatteries are erected, there is no farther inquiry of 
whom it Is borrowed, fo it affords but a fit riſe for the preſent pur- 
poſe. _ Lo tos 
'5. Elevated place. 
Such a riſe, as doth at onee invite 
A pleaſure, and a reverence from the ſight» 
6. Appearance as of the ſun in the Eaſt. 
f Phebus! ſtay 
The world to wiiich you fly fo faſt, 
From us to them can pay your haſte 
With no ſuch object, and ſalute your riſe 
With no ſuch wonder, as De Mornay's eyes. Waltr, 
7+ Encreaſe in any reſpett. | 
8. Encreaſe of price, 
Upon a breach with Spain, muſt be conſidered the preſent tate 
of the king's treaſure, the % or fall that may happen in his con- 


Milton 


Shenſer, 


ö 


Denham, 


ſtant revenue by a Spaniſh war. : Tenplo 
The biſhops have had ſhare in the gradual riſe of ns 


9. Beginning; original. : 
, — ite 15 ſrom RN lazy a4monitions of thoſe who give ma 
and propoſe examples, without joining practice with their in * 
tions. Locke on 3 
All wickedneſs taketh Its riſe from the heart, and the defign _ 
intention with which a thing is done, frequently e n 
goodneſs or evil of the action. AR Ee 1 
His reputation quickly peopled it, and gave riſe to the * ya 
Which calls itſelf after his name. 5 
10. Elevation ; encreaſe of ſound. _ W 
In the ordinary riſes and falls of the voice, there fal 9 
two beemolls between the uniſon and tha diapaſon. 


RI“sEN. part. [from ri/e.] 


R1'stR. 2. / [from ri/e.] One that riſes. 
The iſle Ea, where the * ods | 

Of th' early riſer, with the roſy hands, 

Active — where the loves to dance. Cap. 


laughing. : 
Ho * lowneſs of ile to de ſo much the gi; i at 
that without it a poet can be no more a ſatyriſt, Dede 
rifibility he can be a man. PR 2 
tens the philoſophers may talk of thelr riſibility, Bee. 
is a more noble expreſſion than laughing» a greg | 
RI'SIBLE. adj. [riſible, French; rifibilis, Ladin. 
1. Having the faculty or power of laughing. 
We are in a merry world, laughing is our butineſs ; In zu un. 
it has been made the definition of man chat he is ri 7005 Tag 
hood confiſted in nothing _ . Government of the 18 
2. Ridiculous ; exciting laughter. ; 
Risk. v. J [riſque, - _ rieſt. Spaniſh. ] Haun 
| danger; chance of harm. feat 
Sande AN the ri of an abſolute ruin for the gaining * uf. 
ſupply. tenipꝰ 
| When an inſolent deſpiſer of diſcipline, nurtured one a church 
of all order by a long M of licence, ſhall appear 


; 'g virtues · 
| governor, ſeverity and reſolution are that ee * 


R ILV 


himſelf in what is Innocent, he would run the 7 


a 
eg berge into what is not fo. + 


An innocent man ought not to run an 


N Atterbury. 
equal riſk with a guilty 
2 | 4 141.7) Clarifſas 
„Lux. v. a. Liter, French. ] To hazard; to put 
ance; to endanger. N | 
uch Who would hape new fame to raiſe, 
or ri. his well-eſtabliſhed praiſe, m5) 8 
That, bis high genius to approve, + a: 
fad zien a George. or cary'd a Jove? | Addiſon. 
'$KER+ 1. J. from riſe.). He who riſks. Nan! 
Ki He thither came, t', obſerve and ſmoak © | 


_— 1 


0 5 i * ! 


yy 
9 


What courſes other riſkers took. is Butler. 
The obſolete preterite of y“. 
R155: Riſi not the Confear men and left their N 1 t. 
$0 ſoon as thou fat'ſt don; and fled thy fide ? Ben Jenn. 
gITE. 3. [rit, French; ritus, Latin.] Solemn act 
of religion; external obſervanee. | | 
The ceremonies, We have taken from ſuch as were before us, are 


things that belong to this or that ſect, but they are the ancient 
es and cuſtoms of the church. FIT Hasler. 
is by God conſecrated into a ſacrament, a holy rite, a means 
of conveying to the worthy receiver the benefits of the body and 
blood of Chtiſt. ; 22 Hammond 1 F undamentals., 
When the prince her fun'ral rites had paid, X 
He plow'd the T yrrhene ſeas Dryden. 
uruaL. 44%. [rituel, French.] Solemnly ceremo- 
nious; done according to ſome religious inſtitu- 
nion 5 


Inſtant I bade the prieſts prepare 
The ritual ſacrifice, and folemn pray'r. 
If to tradition were added, certain conſtant ritua ! and emblema-, 
tical obſervances, as the emblems were expreſſive, the memory of 
the thing recorded would remain. 2 a Forbes. 
u'ruAL. a. J. [from the adjeQtive.] A book in 
which the rites and obſeryances of religion are ſet 
wn. . 
25 heathen ritual could not inſtruct a man better than theſe 
ſcreral pieces of antiquity in the particular ceremonies, that attended. 
li(ſerent ſacrifices. | Aadiſon's Remarks on Jtaly. 
RiTUaLIST. 2. J. [from ritual, ] One killed in the 


ritual. | | | 
AE. 1. J. [French.] A bank; a coaſt. Not 
Think 2 
You ſtand upon the riwaye, and behold 9 
A city on th? inconſtant billows dancing; Le” 1 
For ſo appears this fleet. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 


RIVAL. . /. [rivalis, Latin,] | 
. One who is in purſvit of the ſame thing which ano- 
ther man purſues ; a competitour. | | 

Oh love! thou ſternly doſt thy pow'r maintain, | 
And wilt not bear a rival in thy reign 0 | 

' Tyrants and thou all fellowſhip diſdain. Dryden, 

3. A competitour in love. £0 

She ſaw her father was grown her adverſe party, and yet her for- 


tune ſuch as ſhe muſt favour her riva/» Sidney. 
France and Burgundy, . 
Great rivals in dur younger daughter's love. Shakeſpeare. 
Your rival's image in your worth 1 view; 
And what 1 lov'd in him, eſteem in you. Granville, 


Mvar. adj. Standing in competition; making the 
ſame claim; emulous. 
Had 1 but che means 
To hold a rival place with one of them, wy: 
I ſhould be fortunate. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
Equal in years, and rival in renown 
With Epaphus, the youthful Phaeton 


Like honour claims. | Dryden. | 
You bark to be employ'd, 
While Venus is by rival dogs enjoyed. Dryden. 


. RI'VAL. v. &. [from the nous.] 


1, To ſtand in competition with another; to oppoſe. 
Thoſe, that have been raiſed by the intereſt of ſome great minifter, 
trample upon the Reps by which they riſe, to rival him in his 
greatneſs, and at length ſtep into his place. South, 
2. To emulate ; to endeavour to equal or excel, 
Ambitious fool | with horny hoofs to paſs 
O'er hollow arches of reſounding braſs ; 
To rival thunder in its rapid courle, 
And imitate inimitable force. 
O thou, too great to rival or to praiſe, 
Forgive, lamented ſhade, theſe duteous lays» 
Lee had thy fire, and Congreve had thy va 
tz 


Dryden Encis. 


And copyiit, here and there, ſome likeneſs 
But none poſſeſs'd thy graces, and thy eaſe z | 
In thee alone twas natural to pleaſe! Harte. 
TeRi'val. v. n. To be competitours. Out of ule. 
7 Burgundy, 

We firſt addreſs'd tow'rd you, who with this king 
Have riwal'd for our daughter. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
WALITY, | n. J. [rivalitas, Latin; from rival. 

ivaity. { Competition ; emulation. 

lt is the privilege of poſterity to ſet matters right between thoſe 
Wtagoniits, who, by their rivalry for greatneſs, divided a whole 


de. r 
uvarsntr. . J. [from rival.] The ſtate or cha- 


racter of a rival. 


DRIVE. v. a. preter, rived ; part. riven. [ny Fx, 


broken, Saxon; rijven, Dutch; river, French, to 
drive.] To ſplit; to cleave; to divide by a blunt 
uſtrument ; to force in diſruption, 

At his haughty helmet 
So hugely ſtruck, that it the ſteel did rive 


And cleit his head. Spenſer a 
The varlet at his plaint was grieved ſore, 
That his deep wounded heart in two did rive. Spenſer. 


Through riven clouds and molten firmament, 
The fierce three-forked engine making way, 
Both lofty towers and higheſt trees hath rent. 
O Cicero 
I have ſeen tempeſts, when the ſcolding winds 
Have riv'd the knotty oaks; but ne'er till now _ 
Did 1 go through a tempeſt dropping fire. Shakeſpeare, 
As one he ſtood eſcap'd from cruel fight, 
re toil'd, his riven arms to havock hewn. Milton. 
N neigbouring foreſts, formerly ſhaken and riven with the 
under. bolts of war, did envy the ſweet peace of Druina. 
| Hawel's Vocal Foreſt. 
Had I not been blind, 1 might have ſeen 


Spenſer. 


Yon riven oak, the faireſt of the green. Dryden. 
8 Let it come; 
7 U Let the fierce light'ning blaſt, the thunder rive me. Rowe. 
l 


ogy v.n. To be ſplit; to be divided by vio- 


Freeſtone river, ſplits, and breaks in any . 


7. Rive, for deri ve or dire. Not uſed. 
Ten thouſand Frenth have ta'en the ſacrament, 
0 rive their dangerous artille ; 
pon wo chien foul but Engliſh Talbot, — Shakeſpeare. 


* 
Prior. 


— 
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RIVER. 2. / [riviere, French; rivu, Lat.] A land 
current of water bigger than à brook. 
It is a moſt beautiful country, being ſtored throughout with many 
goodly rivers, repleniſhed with all ſorts of fiſh. 
Ihe firſt of theſe rivers has been celebrated by the Latin poet 
for the gentleneſs of its courſe, as the other for its rapidity. | 
SRO Alben en hal. 
RIVEA- DRAGON. . J. A crocodile. A name given 

by Milton to the king of Egypt. | 
Thus with ten wounds 
The river-dragon tam'd at length, ſubmits 

To let his ſojourners depart. 

RIvrRET. n, |. 
ſtream ; a rill, 


[diminutive of ver.] A ſmall 
Bringing all their riverets in, CORTE? 


ere ends ; a new ſong to begin. Drayton. 

Cails down riveret from her ſpring, * 

Their queen upon her way to bring. Drayton. 

Rivsr»G0n. 2. /  Tutelary deity of a river. , 

His wig hung as ſtrait as the hair of a river-god riſing from the 

water. bs wy utbnot and Pope, 

R1VER-HORSE. 2. J Hippopotamus. | 
| © "Roſe | 
As plints ambiguous between ſea and land, | 

The river-horſe and ſcaly crocodile. Milton. 


R1'veT. n./. [river, French, to break the point of 
a thing; to drive.] A faſtening. pin clenched at 
bee n SEC RESRITL TED 
Ik he armourers accompliſhing the knights, 

With buſy hammers clofing rivers up, © 
Giye dreadful note of preparation. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
1 2 Thy armour W 
Tul fruſh, and unlock the rivers all.. 
But I'll be maſter of it. Shake bone! Troilus and Crgſida. 
Though Valeria's fair, and though ſhe loves me too, 
*Gainſt her my ſoul is arm'd on every part; 
Yet there are ſecret rivets to my heart, 
| Where Berenice's charms have found the way, 
Subtile as lightnings. 
The verſe in faſhion is, when numbers flow 
So ſmooth and equal, that no fight can find 
The rivet, where the poliſh'd piece was join'd. 
The rivets of thoſe wings inclos d ee" Ec 
Fit not each other. | .,Dryden's Don Sebaſtian- 
This.inſtrument ſhould move ealy upon the rivets Sbarp 
To RI'VET. v. 4. [from the noun.] e 


Dryden. 


1. To faſten with rivets. 
. This man, 
If all our fire were out, would feteh down new 
Out of the hand of Jove; and riet him 
To Caucaſus, ſhould he but frown. = Ben Ponſon, 
2. To faſten ſtrongly; to be made immoveable. 
You were to blame to part with _ 
A thing ſtuck on with oaths' upon your finger, 
And rivetted with faith unto your fleſh, ' 
Why ſhould I write this down, that's rivetted, 
Screw'd to my mem'ry? - Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
What one party thought to riet to a ſettledneſs by the Influence 
of the Scots, that the other rejeQts. King Charles. 
Till fortune's fruitleſs ſpite had made it known, 
Her blows not ſhook. but riverted his throne. . 
Thus hath God not only riverted the notion of himſelf 


ö 


Sheteſbeare. 


Dryden. 
Into our 
peace of our minds and happineſs of ſociety, Tillotſon. 

If the eye ſees thoſe things rivetted which are looſe, where will 
you begin to rectify the miſtake ? ' 

Where we uſe words of a looſe and wandering ſignification, 
hence follows miſtake and error, which thoſe maxims, brought 


as proofs to eſtabliſh propoſitions, wherein the terms ſtand for 
undetermined ideas, do by their authority confirm and rivet» 


Rivet and nail me where I ſtand, ye pow'rs ! 
"They provoke him to the rage 
Of fangs and claws, and, ſtooping from your horſe, 
| Rivet the panting ſavage to the ground. Addiſon's Cato. 
A ſimilitude of nature and manners, bn ſuch a degree as we are 


Congreve. 


us. | Atterbury. 
3. To drive or clench a rivet, 

you rivet it upon; for if it do not ſtand upright, you will be forced 
to ſet it upright, after it is riverted. Moxon. 


Ri'vuler, 2. / [rivulus, Latin.) A ſmall river; a 
* brook; a ſtreamlet. ; | 
By fountain or by ſhady rivulet, 
He ſought them. Milton. 

The veins, where innumerable little rivulcts have their conflu« 
ence into the common channel of the blood. Bentley. 

I ſaw the rut of Salforata, formerly called Albula, and ſmelt 
the ſtench that ariſes from its water, which Martial mentions 

| f Adiſon on Italy. 
RIixbo'LH AR. . . A German coin, worth about 

four ſhillings and ſix-pence ſterling. Did. 
Roach. n. /. [from rutilus, Latin, redhaired.] 

A roach is a fiſh of no great reputation for his dainty taſte : his 
ſpawn is accounted much better than any other part of him: he is 
accounted the water ſheep, for his . e and fooliſhneſs; and 
it is noted, that reaches recover ſtrength, and grow in a fortaight 


after ſpawning. Walton's Angler. 
If a gudgeon meet a roach, 
He dare not venture to approach 
Yet ſtill he leaps at flies. Swift. 


Roan. . /. [rade, French; route, French; route is via 
trita.] 
1. Large way; path. 


Would you not think him a madman, who, Whilſt he might 


eaſily ride on the beaten road way, ſhould trouble bimſelf with 

breaking up of gaps ? | | Suckling. 
o God's eternal houſe direct the way, 

A broad and ample road. | Milton. 

The liberal man dwells always in the road. Fell. 


To be indifferent whether we embrace falſchood or truth, 2 | 


reat road to error. ; 
e Could ſtupid atome, with impetuous ſpeed, | 
By diff rent roads and adverſe ways proceed, 
That here they might encounter, here unite. Blackmore. | 
There is but one road by which to climb up. Addiſon. 


Spenſer. | 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 7 ROAM: v. n. | [romigare, Italian. See Rob.] 


1. To cry as a lion or other wild beaſt, 


Dryden's Tyrannick Love. | 


natutes, but likewiſe made the belief of his being, neceſſary to the 


Locke. 


Locke. | 


capable of, muſt tie the holy knot, and rivet the friendſhip between | 


In rivetting, the pin you river in ſhould ſtand upright to the plate | 


.. 


RK OA 


| 4 Ul 
To Ri'vzr. . 1a; x Saxon 2 - | I ſhould be ſtill „ r Dy. . 
rum led ] z TP [zeuFled, L k 9 corrupated, FE \T : Peering ih maps for ports and roads ; i 468 wid 
| NINETY o contract into wrinkles and corruga- And every object that might make me fear” ho, 
wenne en | | Misfortune to my ventures. Shakeſpeare's Mytehiant of Venices 
en droop d the fading flow'rs, their beauty fled, 2 7 About the iſland are many roads, but only one Harbour. 
And. clos'd their fickly eyes and hung the head, eee Tuan 197599" ee 
| And rivel d up with heat, lay dying ia their bed. Dryden. J 3. Unroad j jncurſonn : 
3 ſinee t G e is paſt, ee Vi d bd ] X. N 5! 0 
_ Whole grapes and peaches have indulg' d your taſtce. Ready, When time ſhall 4 e, 
| — NY from our poor poet's bourd d, 5 en Ws 4 again: ee olanura 
| ke Fn Aigle, * — why bows grin was deſirous of the ſpoil, for he was, by the forrfler road 
. Shrink bir th 3 to that country, fans hd. 
8 Shrink bis thin eſſence like a rivel'd flow 4 GO RR Pepe. The king = Kiva why orb none came in to 1 
R1'ven. part. of vive. Nn 8 


Perkin, tu 
his enterprise into a road, and waſted Northumberland N ee ala 
„ ler“ tee Bute) Hetey Vile 
4. Journey. The word ſeems, in this ſenſe at leaſt, to 
be derived from rade, the preterite of idee us we 
ſay, a ſhort ride; an ea/y ride. | 
' With eaſy reads he came to Leiceſter, 117 
And lodg'd in the abbey.  » Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
He from the Eaſt his flaming raad begins.  Miltond 
5. The act, or ſtate of travelling. — | 
Some taken from their ſhops and farms, others from 
and pleaſures, theſe at ſuits of law; thoſe at 
the read, others at their own fire - ſides. 


j ts, 
$3131 F 7 WW! 


their ſports 
gaming tables, ſomè on 
FI Law. 


To wander without any certain purpoſe; to ramble 

to rove ; to play the vagrant. It is imagined to 
come from the pretences of vagrants; who always 
ſaid they were going to Rome. r 5 


5 


Five ſummers have I ſpent in fartheſt Greece, == 
Reaming clean through the bounds of Afias Shak: 
Daphne roaming through a thorny woods Sbaleſpeare. 
The lonely fox roams Far abroad, {4 6: 8 
On ſecret * bent, and midnight fraud. Prior. 
hat were unenlighten'd man, | 
A ſavage roaming tluough the woods. and wilde 
In queit of prey. Thomſon's Summer. 
To Roan. v. a... To range; to wander over. 
Now fowls in their clay neſts were couch'd, 
And now wild beaſts came forth the woods to roam. 


Roa MRR. #. /; [from ram.] A rover; a rambler 
a wanderer; a vagrant. | "7-940 
Roan, adj. [roen, French. 
Roan horſe is a horſe of a bay, 

or white ſpots interſperſed very thick. 

To RoaR. v. =. [nanan, Saxon.] 


„or black colour, with grey 
Farrier't Dictionary. 


Roaring bulls he would him make to tame: 
| Warwick and Montague, | 
That in their chains fetter'd the kingly lion, 


Spenſers 
And made the foreſt tremble when they o . Sbaleſpeare. 
The young lions roared upon him, and yelled. Feremiab, hi 15. 
The death of Daphnis woods and hills deplore, 7 
They caſt the ſound to Libya's deſart ſhore; 
The Libyan lions hear, and hearing rears 
2. To cry in diſtreſs, 
| At his nurſe's tears 
He whin'd and roar'd away your victory, 
That pages bluſh'd at him. "Slat 
Sole on the barren lands the ſuff*ring chi 
Roar d out, for anguiſh, and indulg'd his grief, 
3. To ſound as the wind or ſe. 
South; Eaſt, and Weſt, with mix'd confuſion 
And row! the foaming billows to the ſhore. 
Loud as the wolves on Orcas' ſtormy ſteep, © 
Howl to the roaring of the northern deep. 
4. To make a loud noiſe. | 3 
The brazen throat of war had ceas'd to roars 
Conſider what fatigues I've known, 
How oft 1 croſs'd where carts and coathts vr d. 
Roar. n:/.' [from the verb] 


1. The cry of the lion or other beaſt. 
| The wonted roar is up, 
And hiſs continual through the tedious night, 
2. An outcry of diſtreſs. 5 


3. A clamour of merriment. 


> » 


Where be your gibes now ? your gambols ? your ſongs ? your 
flaſhes of merriment, that were wont to ſet the table in 4 roar ? 


Dryden 


re's Coriolanuze 
dg 
fury 


rydene 


Popes 


wy * 


+ * 


c. 


F 
« 


Thomſon 


; C Shakeſpeare's Hamlets 
4. The ſound of the wind or ſea, "=P 
The roar © 
Of loud Euroclydons Philips, 
5. Any loud noiſe, | . 2 
| Deep throated engines belch'd, whoſe roar 
Imbowel'd with outrageous noiſe the air. Milian. 
Oft on a plat of riüng ground, 4 - 
I hear the far-off curfew ound, | 
| \ _ Over ſome wide-water'd ſhoar, 8 
Swinging flow with ſullen rare Milton, 
When cannons did diffuſe, | = 1 
Preventing poſts, the terror, and the news; | 
Our neighbour princes trembled at their roars | Waller, 
The waters, liſtning to the trumpet's rear, ba, 
1 Obey the ſummons, and forlake the ſhore. Dryden. 
Ro RER. A. /. [from er. A noiſy brutal man. 
| The Engliſh roarers put down all. | Heowel, 


ROA RV. adj. [better rory; rores, Latin.] Dewy. 
On Lebanon his foot he ſet, | ; 
And ſhook his wings with rtary May dews wet. Fair ſax. 
To RoAsT. v. 4. (reſtir, rotir, French; roften, Germ. 
zenorroð, Saxon, roaſted ; from raſtrum, Latin, a 
grate; to roaſt, being, in its original ſenſe, to broil 
on a gridiron, | | 
1. To dreſs meat, by turning it round before the 
fire. | | ECON | 
He vaaſteth not that which he took in hunting. Decay of Plays 
Roaſting and boiling are below the dignity of your office. * 
| Kot Directions to the Cooks 
2. To impart dry heat to fleſh. ISO PF. 
Here elements have loſt their uſes, 
Air ripens not, nor eatth produces 


« 


Fire will not rogſl, nor water boil, Swift. 

3. To dreſs at the fire without, water. 
In eggs boiled and reaſted, there is ſcarce difference to be diſcerned, 

Nos Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

4+ To heat wy thing violently. Os 
oafted in wrath and fire, | 

He thus o'erſized with coagulate gore, 7 

N Old Priam ſeeks. | Sh aheſpeares 


Ros r. for roaſted. | | 
He loſt his roaſt beef ſtomach, not being able to touch a Grioin, 


; Addi. ne 
And if Dan Congreve judges right, 
Roaſ beef and ale make Britons fight. Priers 
It warns the coole -maid, not to burn 2 2 
The roaft meat, which it cannot tun. Swift Miſcollanien. 
To rule the Roasr, To govern ; to manage; to pre · 
ſide. It was perhaps originally rei, which fign 


2. [ Rade, French. ] Ground where ſhips way anchor, 
4 


| a tumult, to direct the populace, * 


Where 


Ts ROB, v. a. (robber, old French; robb, 
1. To A of any thing by unlawful force, or by 


from thence advances him to the ibbet. 


R o B. 


Where champlond ruleth uber , "=_ | 
Their dailie diſorder 1s moſt» , Tuer: Huſbandry. 
The new,made duke, that u the redſl. Shakeſpeare» 
Alma flap.daſh, is all again. . | 
In ev'ry ſinew, nerve, and vein z 

nah, and there, like Hamlet's ghoſt, 

While every where ſhe rules the r id 3 6041 Prior 
Ron, 7 | believe Argbick.] - Inſpiſſated juices. 
The infufton, being N to © thicker conſiſtence, paſſeth 
into a jelly, rob, extraft, which tontain all the virtues of the infu- 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. | 


fion, ' | 
robbare, Italian J | 


1 


ſecret theft; to plunder, To be robbed, according 
to che preſent uſe of the word, is to be injured by 
theft ſecret, or violent; to rob, is to take away by un- 
lawful violence z and to Heal, is to take away pri- 
1 not enongh to break Into my garden, 

And, like 4 thief,” to come to rob my grounds, 
But thou wilt brave me with theſe ſawey terms ? Shakeſpeare. 
Our ſins being ripe, there was no preventing of God's juſtice 
from reaping that glory in our calamities, Which we robbed him of 
in our proſperity. King Charles. 
| have not U deſigned to rob him of any part of that com- 
mendation, which he has fo juſtly acquired from the Whole author, 


whole fragments only fall td my portion. | Dryden. 
The water nymph lament their empty urns, | 
Nwotla, ud of filver Dirce, mourns. Addiſon.” 


2. To ſet tee ; to deprive of ſomething bad. Ilro- 
nical. | 
Our houſe le hell, and thou, a merry devil, 
Dlaſt rob it of ſome taſte of tediouſneſs. 

3. To take away unlawfully, | | | 
Better be diſduin'd of all, than faſhion a carriage to rob love from 
Shakeſpeare. | 
ot be robbed ind drawn 

. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Nor will I take from any man his due; | 
But thus alfuming all, he r0bs from you. Dryden. 

Oh double ſacrilege on things divine, 

Ty rob the.relick, and detace the ſhrine ! Dry den. 


Ro' nn. n. / [from rob.) One that plunders by 
force, or ſteals by ſecret means; a plundererz a 


thief, 
Theſe hairs, which thou doſt raviſh from my chin, 
Will quicken and accuſe thee I'm your hoſt ; 
With robbers hands, my hoſpitable favour fe 
You ſhould not ruffle thus. Shakeſpeare's King Laar. 
| Had'ſt thou not committed | 
Notorious murder on thoſe thirty men 
At Aſealon; | | 
"Then, like a robber, Qrip'd'ſt them of their robes. 
Milton's Agoniftes. 
The robber muſt run, ride, and uſe all the deſperate ways of 
eſcape ; and probably, after all, his fin betrays him to the gools _ 
| South, 


Shakeſpeare. | 


any. 
* that the nouriſhment may n 


Bold Prometheus did alpire, 

And ſtole from heav'n the ſeeds of fire z 

A train of Ils, a ghaſtly crew, x 

The robber's blazing track purſue, Dryden's Horace. 

Publick robber art more criminal than petty and common thieves, 

h | Dawvenant. 

Ro'nhury, . / [roberie, old French z from rod.) 
Theft Ne y force or with privacy, 

0 leves for their robbery Nuve authority, : 

Shakgſps Mea. for Meaſure. 


Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
found, for nd e com» 


When judges ſteal themſelves, 

A ſtorm or robbery 

Shook down my mellow hangings. 

Rome more efteQuual way might 
mon thefta and robberies, 


. Temple, 

Ropu. . . * French ; reb5a, Italian; DH 

low Latin.] A gown of ſtate; a dreſs of dig - 
"Through tatter'd cloaths ſmall vices do appedry 


nity. 
Rees and turr'd gowns hide all, Shahypeare's King Lear. 
My Nan ſhall be the queen of all fairies, 
Finely attir'd in a robe of white, Shateſprare. 
"The lait good king, whom willing Rome obey'd, 
Was the poor offspring of a captive maid z 
Yet he thoſe robes of empire juſt» bore, 
Which Romulus, our ſacred founder, wore. Dryden. | 
To Rong, v. 4. [from the noun.) To dreſs pom- 
poully z to inveſt, | 
What chriſtian ſoldier will not be touched with a religious emu. 
lation, to lee an order of Jeſus do ſuch ſervice for enlarging the 
chriſtian border#1 and an order of St. George only to robe, and feaſt, 
- and perform rites and obſervances ? Bacen, | 
''hero In long robes the royal mag] Rand ; | 
The ſage Chaldwans vd In white appear'd, 
And Brachmans, Pope's Temple of Fame, | 
+ Rebed in loole array the came to bathe, homſon. | 
Ron. u. . [ geraninm ruperti, Latin.) An herb; | 


lot K- bill, | Ainfavorth, 
| 1. . 


1 


Roux naman, In the old ſtatutes, a fort of 
Roun'nToaMAN, d and ſtout robbers or night | 


thieves, ſaid to be ſo called from Robinhood, a famous | 


robber. 

Ro'uin, 1 

Ronix Arenas r. 0 
a ruddock, 


Up a grove did (pring, green a4 In May, 
When April had been moiſt z upon whoſe buſhes 
The protty roding, nightingales, and thiuthes 


named from his red breaſt; 


Waibled their notes, Suciing. 
The rob inored-breafh, till of late had reſt, 
And children ſacred held a martin's neſt. Pope, 
Rose nato. ad}, [redur, Latin.) Made of ook. 
Did. 
RORU'ST. | a. resse, Latin; rob e 
ROBU STIOUS, French.) * 
1, dirong 3 finewy 2 vigorous 3 forceful, 
| Theſe redundant locks, 
Ribifint to no purpoſe, eluftring down, 
Valn monument of Nrength. Milten'; AH genen. 
2. Noifterou« 1 violent ; unwieldy, | 
and rou 


comlug un. Shateſprare's Henry V. 
11 ende me to hear a rebuftions pertwigepated Fellow tear a paſſion 

te (atters, do very rags, to ſplit the cars uf the groundlings. 
' Sha 1 Ham 


White 1 was managing this young hw: fellow, that old 
ſhark, who was nething but Kn and done, roy my fingers. 


he wen ſympathize with the maitifh, in 912 


* Dan Sedaftian. 
Romp- loving mlſi 
| Is havl'd about In gallantry cf. Themſun's Aniamn, 
3 Requiring Rtrength, 


The wänden of a (praln remalns a good while after, and leaves 
© lating caution in the man, dot to put the part quickly again to 
employment. „le. 


* 


[rabecula, Lat.] A bird | 


| 4. Rebuftiout is nei only wed in low language, and in 


ſal TOY | 
| RocHE-ALUM. #./. [roche, French, a rock.] A purer 


|. A urplice; the white upper garment of the prieſt 


To Rock, v. . To be violently agitated ; to reel to 


* 


1. 


| 


| 


Royvu'sTNEss, . . [from 


Rocams@'lLE, . J 


RoenT. . J. [rochet, French; rechetum, from roccus, 


2. [Rubellio, Latin.] A fiſh. 
ROCK. . / [roe, roche, French; rocea, Italian. ] 


ROC, 


a ſenſe of contempt; P | 
robuſt.) Strength ; vi- 
our. : 


3 A 5 wy ! 
Beef may confer a rob AH on my ſon's limbs, but will hebetate his 
intellectual. * Arbuthuct and Pepe. 
See GARLICK., , 
Rocambole lu a ſort, of wild garlick, otherwiſe called 
lick ; the ſeed is about the bigneſs of ordinary 2 
Carlick, rocambele, and onions abound wi 
t. 


Spaniſh gar- 
= 

a pungent v 

196 we on Aliments. 


4 


kind of alum. | | 
Roche-alum is alſo good. Mortimer Huſbandry. 


; 
. 


low Latin, a coat. ] 


officiating. 
What zealous phrenzy did the ſenate ſeize, | 
That tare.the-rotcher to ſuch rags as theſe ? Cleaveland. 


Ainſaworth.' 
| 


1. A vaſt maſs of ſtone, fixed in the earth. | 
The ſplitting recks cow'r'd in the finkin ſands, 
And would not daſh me with their ragged ſides, Shakeſpeare. 
There be rock herbs ; but thoſe are where there is ſome mould. 
Baton's Natural Hiſtory. | 
Dittilling ſome of the tincted liquor, all that came over was as) 
limpid and colourleſs as rock water, and the liquor remaining in the 
veſſhl deeply ceruleous. | Boyle. 
'Theſe letier rocks, or great bulky ſtones, are they not manifeſt 
fragments? | Buvnet's Theory of the Earth, 
Of amber a nodule, inveſted with a coat, called rock amber. 
*, , Woodward on Foſſis. 
Pigeons or doves are of ſeveral forts z as wood pigeons and rock 
pigeons, Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
Ye darkſome pines, that o'er yon rocks reclin'd, 
Wave high, and murmur to the hollow wind. 
2. Protection ; defence, A ſcriptural ſenſe. 
Though the reeds of Egypt break under the hand of him that 
leans on them, yet the rock of Iſrael will be an everlaſting ſtay,” _ 
4 | * Xing Cbarles. 
3. [Rock, Daniſh ; rocca, Italian; rucca, 8paniſn; 
irroch, Duteh.]] A diſtaff held in the hand, 
rom which the wool was ſpun by twirling a ball, 
below, | | | 
A learned and a manly ſoul 
I purpoi'd her z that ſhould with even powers, | 
The rect, the ſpindle, and the ſheers, controul ; 


Of deſtiny, and ſpin her own free hours, Bon Jonſon. 
On the rock a ſcanty meaſure place 

Of vital flax, and turn the wheel apace. Dryden. 
Flow from the rock my flax, and ſwiftly flow, 

Perſue thy thread, we ſpindle runs below. Parnel. 


To Rock. v. a. [rorguer, French.) 
1. To ſhake ; to move backwards and forwards. 
If, by a quicker rocking of the engine, the ſmoke were more 
ſwiftly ſhaken, it la, ite water, vibrate to and fro. 
The wind was laid; the whiſp'ring ſound . 
Was dumb; a riſing earthquake reed the ground. Dryden. 
A living tortviſe, being turned upon its back, could help itſelf 
only by its neck and head, by puſhing againſt the ground to 
"rock itlelf as in a cradle, to find out the ſide towards which the 
inequality of the ground might more eaſily permit to roll its ſhell, 
| on the Creations 
2. To move the cradle, in order to procure ſleep. 
Come, take hand with me, 
And rech the ground whereon theſe fleepars 


Leaning her head upon my breaſt, Hon 


f 


My panting heart roch her aſleep, Sucking. 
My bloody reſylutions, 
Like fick and froward children, 
Were rock'd alleep by reaſon. Derbam. 
While his ſecret ſoul on Flanders preys, 
He rocks the cradle of the babe of Spain. Dryden. 


High in his hall, reck'd in a chair of ſtate, 
The king with his tempeſtuous council ſate. 
3+ To lull; to quiet. 

leep rech thy brain, 
And never come miſchance between uy 


Dryden, 


d 


twain! Shakeſpeare, 


and fro, 
The rocking town | | 
ye ee thelr footſteps z to and fro they reel 
A. iſhed. Philips. | 
I like this rocking of the battlementss Young's Revenge. | 


Rocx- Dok. #./. A ſpecies of deer. 


The rock-dee breeds chiefly upon the Alps t a creoture of admir- 
able ſwiftneſ# q and may probably be that mentioned in the book of 
po her horns grow ſometimes fo far backward, as to reach over 


er buttocks. 
Rock-kvar. . / A name given improperly by la- 
pidaries and jewellers to the garnet, when it is of a 
very ſtrong, but not deep red, and has a fair caſt of 


the blue. Hill on Foffils. | 
Rocd-ruby is of a deep red, and the hardeft of all the kinds, 


| Weedward en Foſſils 
Rocx-vALT. . /, Mineral alt. 
Two pieces of tranſparent roc4-ſa/t;z one white, the other red. 

: : W. ved ward on Foffils. 
Ro 2 3 n. J. [from rock,] One who rocks the 
cradle, 

Hie fellow, who the narrow bed had kept, 

Was woary, and without a rocker ſlept. Dryden. 
Ro'cxut, . / [rocchetto, Italian.) An artificial 

firework, being a cylindrical caſe of paper filled 
with nitre, arcoal, and ſulphur, and which 
mounts in the air to a conſiderable height, and 
there burſts, 


Every weber ended in a conſtellation, ſtrowing the air with 
ſhower of filver ſpangles. Ale. 


When bonfires blate, your vagrant works ſhall riſe 
. In rockets, till they reach the wond'ring ſkies, Garth. 
Ro'cxxr. n. /. l A plant. The whole plant 
mell. Miller. 


hath a peculiar ſetid 
Rocket is one of the ſallat furniture. Mortimer: Huſbandry» 


Ro'cxluss. adj. [from _ Being without rocks. 
A cryſtal 
. Iz weedlefs all above, and red all below. 
Ro cr. 5. /. [rock and ro/e.] A plant. 
Ro wo. . . [rock and work.) Stones fixed in 


mortar, in imitation of the aſperities of rocks. A 
natural wall of rock. 


r on the lower end, by a natural mound of 
Ro'cxy. ag. (from reck.] 


Dryden. 


© 4 


1 
£ 


2. Reſembling a rock. 


Boyle. | 


Grew's Muſeum. | 


1 5 [ 
R O 
1. NF ON Wes Fe 
al de Compare n | 
| Make the bald ins bunte. 
Through the cold North and » 
| The vallies he 
Wich rocky mountains, 
Nature lodges her treaſures 


LL 


TY 
eee, . 


in rocky und- 


Ded. 
ke, 
Such deſtruction to withſtand, he , 
Of tenfold adamant, his ample mie. e wach och 
3. Hard x ſtony ; obdurate. | \ 
pe RE OT 
Ru to pieces on thy rocky boſom. Sbalefh. 
Rov. #. . [red, Dutch.) h. Rickard 1, 
1. A ton Þy „ a * 8505 ; 
e chuſe a of the fame ſhoot, ; 
bind on to another ſtraight Rick of 8 and (Ani the they 
over thoſe places, where they ſuſpeR the bowels of de ng bf, 
enriched with metals, the wand will, by bowing towards i, PA 
ver it. | blo 
2. A kind ok ſcepter. Bol, 
Sh' all the tnakingy of a queen 
As holy oil, D crown, FE 
The ved and bird of peace. | Shakeſpeare's 
The paſt'ral reed of Hermes, or his opiate rod, 
O gentle ſleep, I cry'd, 
Why is thy gift to me alone deny'd ? 
Mildeſt of beings, friend to ev'ry clime, 
Where lies my error, what has been my crime ? 
Beaſts, birds and cattle feel. thy balmy rod; 
The drowſy mountains wave, and ſeem to nod x 
The torrents ceaſe to chide, the ſeas to roar, 
And the huſh'd waves recline upon the ſhore, 
3+ Any thing long and ſlender. . 
Let the fiſherman 
Increaſe his tackle, and his red retie. 
Haſte, ye Cyclops, with your forked reds, 
This rebel love braves all the gods, 
2 ay — love is made, 

ome heaven- defying Encelade. Cram: 
4. An inftrument for — © 9 25 

Decempeda was a mesfurint red far taking the dlmenftons gt 
buildings, and ſignified the ſame thing as pertica, taken as meaſure 
NW Arbutbuat on Gi, 

— inſtrument of correction, made of twigs tied to 
ether. 

If he be but onte ſo taken idly rogulng, he may puniſh him u. 
Rocks; but if he be found again ſo loitering, dons — 
with Whips ot rods. | Spenſer on Ireland, 

1 am whipt and ſcourg'd with rode, 
Nettled, and ſtung with piſmires, when I hear 
Of Bolingbroke. Shakeſpeare's Iv 

In this condition the rod of God hath a voice to be heard, ad 
he, whoſe office it is, ought now to expound to the fick man the 
particular meaning of the voice. Hanmezd. 

Grant me and my people the benefit of thy c 
thy rod, as well as thy ſtaff, may comfort us. 

They trembling learn to throw the fatal dart, 
And under rods of rough centurions ſmart. Dryden, 

As ſoon as that ſentence is execured, theſe rods, tlleſe inftrumenty 
of divine diſpleaſure, are thrown into the flte. & Arterbujy, 

| A wit's a feather, and a chiefa rod; 

Pope, 


Han vin, 
Mika, 


Karts, 


Cc. 


Fo 


An honeſt man's the noblett work of God, 
Rops. pret of ride. | 
e in paternal glory rade. Mittin, 
RopoMonTA'Ds. 2. /. [from a boaſtful boiſteroys herd 
of Arioſto, called Redomonte; rodomontade, French, 
An yas ty noiſy bluſter or boaſt ; a rant. 

He only ſerves to be ſport for his company; for in theſe garne- 
ſome days men will give him hints, which may put him upon his 
rodomontadess 1 Government of the Tongue. 

The libertines of painting have no other model but a rodomontade 
genius, and very irregular, which violently hurties them away. 

ry Dryden's Dufrejney» 

He talks extravagantly in his paſſion, but if 1 would quotes 
hundred paſſages in Ben ſonfon's Cethegus, I could ſhew that the 
rodemontades of Almanzor are neither fo irrational nor impoſſible, for 
Cethegus threatens to deſtroy nature. Dr 


To RovomonTa'De. v. . [from the noun.] To brag 
thraſonically; to boaſt like Rodomonte. 
Ros. 1. /. [na, na- deen, Saxon. ] 

1. A ſpecies of deer, yet found in the Highlands of 


Scotland. 
5 He would him make 
The r:e bucks in their flight to overtake. 
'I hy greyhounds are fleeter than the re. Shah: ſpear 
They were as ſwift as the roes upon the mountains. 1 Ch. 
Procure me a 'Troglodyte footman, who can catch a yo at his 


Spenſer, 


full ſpeed. Arbuthnct and Pepe» 
2, 'The temale of 8 
Run like a yoe or Hart upon 
The lofty hills of Sor. ag Sandy 


Rox. n./. [properly reas or rone ; rant, Daniſh; reg 
German, he eggs of fiſh. 


ere comes Romeo 


Without his roc, like a dried herring. Shakeprarts 


RoGA'T10N, #. 7 [ rogation, French; from rege, Li..] 
Litany; ſupplication. 
He perfectech the ropations or litanj 
unto them that which the preſent ne 
Supplications, with this ſolemnity for appoafi 
were of the Greek church termed litanies, an 
Latin. 


before in uſe, and addeth 
ty required, Howters 
of God's wrath, 
rogations of the 

le. 


Roca"Tton-WEEK. . / The week immediately pre · 
ceding Whitſunday ; thus called from three falls ob- 
ſerved therein, the Monday, Tueſday, and Wednelday, 
called rogation days, becauſe of the extraordinary 
prayers and proceſlions then made for the 2 
the earth, or as a preparation for the devotion of oy 
Thurſday. | ich. 

ROGUE. . / [Of uncertain etymology.] 3 

1. A wandering beggar ; a vagrant; a vagabone. 

For fear leſt we, like rogues, ſhould be reputed, 8 

And for eur marked beaſts abroad be bruited. 172 
The theriff and the marſhal may do the more good, 1 
terriſy the Idle rogues Spenſer on * 
The feum of people and wicked condemned men 8 
plantation 3 for they will ever live like roguess and not fall * yn 
but be lazy and do miſchief. | Bacon i. — 
The troops are all ſcattered, and the — "ney Lars 

rogness Shakeſpeare's Al's rl that Ot 

2. A knave; a diſhoneſt fellow ; a villain a thie 4 

Thou kill't me like a rogue and a villain. hs 

A rege upon the highway may have as ſtrong an arm rey Pf 
off a man's head. as cleverly as the executioner z but ol * 
vaſt diſparity, when one action is murther, and the J Sat 

If he call and raſcal from the garret, 

ma more miſchief than a parrots Dq. 

The rede and fool by fits is fair and wiſe, Pope 

And ev'n the beſt, by da, what they deſpiſe» 4 A 


RN WE; 
n 


dame of Might tenderneſs and endearment. Stops bead, Id n ent s tb 
— a wottan love man 6+ Oh beat thſe forms and vll the las ral 
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2 Y | k P 4 | a 5 SLY 
Alas, poor ru, I think indeed (he loves. Shakeſpeare. 7. To — to move tumultuouſly, gh | pe | 1. ng Ne ae romances ;. wild. K. gry 
wag» * en. ere tell me, j , 721 opinions, 

** G, what a 15 and pleaſant ſlave am 1! Shakeſpeare. What diff tent — tid wht — 80 T Dole the moſt fabulous poets Greed writers, 1 55 ; 2 
5 Rocuf. v. 2. {from the noun.] ee 9 The thoughts, which. ro/! within my raviſh'd breaſt, ' Waben wy of one's country. a party of men have repre- 
%o wan der; to play the vagabond. 5 585 To me, no ſeer, th' inſpiring gods ſuggeſt, Pepe. 1 imerical and rumant dt. \ 3698" Addiſone 
I» If he be but once ſo taken idly rogzing, he may puniſh him with In her fad breaſt the prince's fortunes roll, 7, Improbable ; falſe. 3 N EIS 
the ſtocks» _ ; Spenſ.r on Ireland. | g. ＋ And hope and doubt alternate ſeize her ſoul, Pope. | 3 Fanciful ; full of wild ſcenery. | 

He rogued away at laſt, and was loſt. Carew, | 8. 1 Tevolve on an axis, Svavbiizy b „ „be dun umbrage, oer che. faliag l 
I. To play knaviſh tricks. * — faſhion'd thoſe harmonious orbs, that roll \ | | Ro Romantick hangs. | WS, a Spring. 
do GUERY- 1. J. from rogue.] . 12 T nre leſs gyres about the Arctick pole. | Sandys's Parapb. 0 MISH, adj. [ trom Rome. Popith, e 
The life of a vagabond. | . | 9+ 10 be moved with 8 | I. Bols or letters of eleRtion only ſerve in'the Remiſh countries. = 
1. ' . — by * . 4 wn þ fell LA | 4 ; 1 a ” ; i » 
live in one land is capti * b 0 I 7 we * Parergone 
T ; n I a wit 1 | Ds: By thouſands, angel on archangel old Milton. Rour. u. 7. off 


Knaviſh tricks. | 1 1 1. % Uſrom che verb.)! 5 A rode, awkward, boiſterous, untaught girl. 8 
% "They will afterwards hardly be draw to their wonted lewd life | 2 e alt of rolling 1 the ſtate of being rolled. 1 be dens in abe due mean between, ons of your affected courteſy- 


. 


cee gr n, u gi f. pero Teng | lie den bet ere n b. K OE pps Jags, aur to the 4 
rogue thi there's nothi es upon thy tongue, 0 | | 271 1 . | 
Rur * found in villanous man. Shabefhtare, Devolving through the Nee cas | | y 3: Rough rude play, . F 
| Like the devil did tempt and ſway 'em ' A roll of periods, ſweeter than her ſongs Thomſon. * ** Noe loving miſs i | 
To rogueries, and then betray em. © Hudibras. | 3. [ Rouleau, French,] © Maſs made round, 7 R. Is haul'd about in gallantry robuſt. 2 \, Thomſon. 
The kid ſmelt out the roggery» ' L'Eftrange. Large o/ of fat about his ſhoulders clung, | 72 Rour. v. 2. To play rudely, noifily „ and boiſte- 
Nee _— tg A FRE * from * neck the double dewlap hung. 4 Addiſon. "__ Pos. A 2 . 1 T4. oor Be 1 
For debt and roguery to quit the town, Dryden. h _ 1 © Keep ants from trees, encompaſs the ſtem four fingers breadth n the kitchen, as in your element, you ca | 
The ed ol oy my, b with a circle or roll of wool newly la. . and romp in full Near NN po ey on gh, ual 1 
And we, the bu ools, 2 4. Writing rolled upon itſelf; a volume, | ,, , Men preſume on the liberties taken in rompinge . Clariſa. 
Spend all our preſent ſtock in hopes of golden rules. Sevift, | Buſy angels ſpread | Ro'npeav. . J A kind of ancient poetry, com- 
. Waggery 3 arch tricks. 8 4 The laſting roll, recording what we ſaid. _ Prior. | monly conſiſting of thirteen verſes ; of which eight 
Ro'6UESHIP, #. . [from rogue, ] The qualities or | 5+ A round body rolled along; a cylinder. have one rhyme and five another: 0 
perſonage of a rogue. 5 1 . Who land is clotty, and a ſhower of rain comes that ſoaks | three couplets, and at the end of the ſecond and 
Say, in what naſty cellar ground, through, 'uſe a rell to break the clots, Mertimer, third, the b ey Ken x ad 
Or what church porch, your rogweſbip may be found? Dryden. 6. [ Rotulus, ann Publick writing. | a : 160 eginning of the rondeau is repeated in an 
e N „ern Cromwell jo made mater | K equivocal ſenſe, if poſſible. e ee Tre voux. 
1, Vagrant; vagabond. 00 . 2 3 En n le — 3 ſtinted in the growth: com- 
Though the perſons, by whom it is uſed, be of better note than ree, and ſearch was made in oule 0 unced rune. a ca er ea 
the _ roguiſh fort ; yet the fault is no 8 worthy of a marſhal. WY I treaſures were laid up · 4 . Ezra, vi. 1. yn ged ronts all ſhiver and ſhake, 3 * x 
| : | Spenſer, e rolls of parliament, the entry of the petitions, anſwers, and As done high towers in an earthquake; 
1. Knaviſh 3 fraudulent, tranſactions in parliament are extant, Hale. They wont in the wind, Wag their wriggle talls, 
; He gets a thouſand thumps and kicks, | I:: A regiſter;'a catalogue, 2 R of ; Spa as a peacock,” düt nought it walls.  Spenſers 
Yet cannot leave his reguiſb tricks. Swifts Miſcellanies. * only cannot diſcern beauty; and let them be in the roll of yo hy we ſs [from 2 get? A round 'maſs,, © 
Waggiſh ; wanton ; ſlightly miſchievous. FOOT OR An 8 Sidney. enten rondles given In artns, have their names according to their 
. Dot bene love with" hier e c molt rogals ein; 3 ws mark'd ma extraordinary, 1 1 colours. 4 ' Peacham on Blaxoning 
her cheeks are dimpled when ſhe ſmiles, and her ſmiles would ne te en ONION, . / [rognon, French, the loins. I know 


I am not in the yo// of common men. Shakeſp. Henry TV. not. certainly the mea 


1am pleaſed to ſee — an paſs away a whole evening in play- | Of that to 7 n wh heart, 9 bulky Woman. 1 eee 
des al deer ticks 3 ove friend Wile i ddt Men,, |, Ther nos, thr ee, dus bel mn, bees f. "Arie then witch, the um frm rite © Shop 
ions. 1 8 ee, ders wi e rum ro eries. Are. 
7 Addiſm. | is a mathematical demonitration, that theſe twenty-four letters Rood. #, 7. from rod.) o P 1 | Nur up 


ad a A 7 
Timothy uſed to be playing 1 tricks; when his miſtreſt's 4 e r e 1. The 
i 


back was turned, he would loll out of differently ranged alphabets, not two of which are alike z that 


fourth part of an acre in ſquare meaſure, 


s tongue. Arbuthnot. | they could not all be exhauſted, though à milli illi f wri I've often wiſh'd that I had clea 
Ro'GULSHLY, adv, [from roguih.] Like a rogue ; | ſhould each write above a thouſand dphabets = dage hs the Hato of © Tor life, fix hundred — a — 
knaviſhly ; wantonly. | | | million millions of years, 3 Bentley. A terras-walk, and half a rood WP 
de cuisnNESS. #. J [from regeiſb.] The qualities | 3 Chronicle, | Of land, ſet out to plant @ Wood. Sort WR . 
of a rogue. | | OT thy 2 3 the herald's roll, N n a hade WY | | | 
our. adi. [fro cue. 5 al . ere thou {halt nd thy famous pedigree. Dryden. ean glade. eib 254 res q 
1550 010 F W eee een cke ee e Gy 2 10 meaſure of ſixteen feet and a half in 1 
Ry nn hs, l. r 4, trick of crying, 33 and | . The Arty 9 5 de n „ een n 0h | 
; Se unge. So bleſt as thine, in all the rollt of fame. Pope. | With head uplift bove the wave, his other parts © | 
1 Rois r. ; 0 . u. [Of this word the molt pro- 9. [Rele, French.] Part; office. Not in uſe. 85 Prone on the flood, — long . g 
„ RorsrER. 1 bable et my is from ri/er, In human ſociety, every man has his roll and ſtation aſſigned Lay floating many a road. © = © Milton 
lllandick, a violent man.] To behave turbulent-| bim. pot | For ſtone fences in the Narth, they dig the ſtones for eighteen- 


L'Eftrange. | 
'. | pence a reed, and e the walls for the ſame price, reckoning 


ly; to act at diſcretion ; to be at free quarter; to] ROLLER. 1. J. [roulean, French; from roll. 


pluſter. | £ 1. Any thing tufning on its own axis; av x heüvy one] . aden Kot to the ru or pole; | \ Mortimer. 
1 have & roiſting challenge ſent amongſt to level Salts, 4 | Fer 3. (node, Saxon. The croſs z ſometimes an image of 
The dull and factious nobles of the Greeks, | When a man tumbles a roller down a hill, the man is the violent | a ſaint, | 1 4 om pt? 
Will Qrike amazement to their drowſy ſpirits Shakeſpeare. | enforcer of the firſt motion; but when it is onge tumbling, the : 4 the holy rood, ad Ay 
Among a crew of roiſt ring fellows, property of the thing Itſelf continues lt. Hammond. | , 1 do not like theſe ſeveral councils., . Shahkeſpeares - * 
He'd fit whole ev'nings at the alehouſe, Swift. | The long lender worms, that breed between the ſkin and fleſh in Roo'bTor r. . 7. [r ood and left. A gallery in the 
horarg K, or Ro He rer. u. . from the verb.] A tur- 2 of Ormus and in India, are generally twiſted out upon church on which reliques or images were ſet to | 
bulent, brutal, lawleſs, bluſtering fellow. rr Ray on the Creation. | view. 1 


They make the ſtring of the pole horizontal | CT TERS. ED 
% ROLL. v. a. ere French 3 rollen, Dutch 3 from „ and rebling the n Feat og 3 oo = ROOF, 1.1. Ihn OF, Saxon, In the plural Sidney hag 
rotula, of roto, atin. ] throwing it over a roller. 8 Moxon's Mech. E xer, robe; NOW obſolete. ] 8 


i. To move any thing by volutation, or ſucceflive ap-¶ Lady Charlotte, like a troller, 1. The cover of a houſe,” | 
| _ of the different parts of the ſurface, to the | , Pants > i JO Ons SIT IR Preehing wichin N — „ Sid 
round, | | x #. i 3 11060 21 109 
Who ſhall 70“ us away the ſtone from the door of the ſepulchre? e, a ene e gon *_ 555 — eee Lak No, der 1 org bs N o BET... 
5 „ rd, wil. 3. Bandage being chiefly to maintain the due ſituation of a drefling, | „ To wage ageinſt the enmity o thi ar. Shakeſte King Laar. 
l. 5 move any thing round upon its axis. PORN | e eee 3 with that — oy - : 2 2. The houſe in general. ah 85 s 3 
3. To move in a circle, O'LLINGPIN, 2. / [rolling and pin.] A round piece „ I' tell all QriQlly true, be 
To dreſs, and troll the tongue, and eel! the eye. Milton. || of wood — : RT ih which — is If clang, ant Rode, nnd wine enough acerve 
4 To 1 periodical revolution. 8 moulded | | 3 e to us j that freely we B 
Heav'n ſhone and roll her motions. © Milton. The vi my 14 be ; ; . ay it and banquet. . Chapmane 
1 pin ſhould be as thick as a rollingpin. Wiſeman, : f CO 
1 o 8 _ S_——_— 1 | Ro'LLING-PRESS, 1. J. A cylinder rolling upon ano- „ the inſide of the arch that covers a 
By thi —_ 8 as ket oa 5 ; = Ser. Ve, — by which engravers print their plates] From the magnanimity of the ſews, in cauſes of moſt extreme 
+. To form by rolling into round maſſes... pon paper. hazard, thoſe ſtrange and unwonted reſolutions have grown, which, 


Grind red-lead, or any other colour with irang wort, and fo rell Ro'LLYPooLY. #./; A ſort of game, in which, when | for all circumſtances, no people under the roof of heaven did ever 


hen up into long rolls Bits panel.” - road IT ball rolls into a' certain place, it wins. A corrup-| match. r Hocker« 
9. To pour in a ſtream or waves. tion of roll ball into the pool. 1 5 Should have 2 3 | 2 
A ſmall Eupbrates through the piece is ro/['d, Let us begin ſome diverſion ; what d'ye think of roulypouly or a Na d by. your populous Ce its bb 72 EP 
And little eagles wave their wings in gold. Pope. | country dance ? Arbuthnot's Hiſtory of Jobn Bull. 3 he 1 Ry py duſty ſpolls _ « Antony and Cleopatras . 
7. RorL. v. . 5 8 5 Re WAS te ®, 4 [ramage, wh ear * nts a High on the burniſh'd roof, my banner ſhall be hung, 
1. To be moved by the ſucceſſive application of all uſtle; an active and tumultuous ſearch tor any] Te | 
parts of the ſurface to a plane : as , — thing. It is commonly written Ru uuAOE, which | 4+ TIS p alate ; the upper part of the mouth, | 
Fire muſt rend the ſky, - | ſee. cmd wales Ul my very reg? was hey +. | 
And wheel on the earth, devouring where it rell. Milton. This is the main motive | W _— ” 2 5 Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
Reports, like ſnow-balls, gather Rill the farther they 7a. Od this poſt haſte, and yomage in the land. Shakeſpeare. | m 1 eee Ar. | 
I'm plew'd with my own work 383 2 = Tongue. | ROMANCE. . / [roman, French; romanza, Ital.] Some fiſhes have rows of teeth in the roofi of their mout br as 
Wich infant nature, when his ſpacious hand 1. A military fable of the middle ages 3 a tale of wild rr ſalmons, and a þ acon's Natural Hiſtorys 
Had rounded this huge ball of earth and ſeas, adventures in war and love. | Roo. v. 4. [from the noun. | 
To give it the firſt puſh, and lee it roll What reſounds \ 1. To cover with a roof, Wks! 
Along the vaſt abyſs, Dryden. In fable or romance of Uther's ſon. N | Milton. He enter'd ſoon the ſhade a 
2. To run on wheels. A brave romance who would exactly frame, High rooft, and walks beneath, and alleys brown. Milton. 
He next eſſays to walk, but downward preſs'd, Firſt brings his knight from ſome immortal dame. =Waller, Large foundations may de ſafely laid ; | 
On four feet imitates his brother beaſt ; Some romances entertain the genius ; and ſtrengthen it by the Or houſes roof d, if friendly planets aid. Creech. 8 
By ſlow degrees he gathers from the ground : noble ideas which they give of things; but they corrupt the truth I have not ſeen the remains of any Roman buildings, that have 
His legs, and to the rolling chair is bound. Dryden. of hiſtory. 4 Dryden's Dufrejnoy. | net been roofed with vaults or arches. | _ 7 
3: To perform a periodical revolution, 2. A lie; a fiction. In common ſpeech. ö 2. To incloſe a houſe. 2 | 5 
Thus the year 70% within itſelf again. Dryden. | A ſtaple of romance and lies, Here had 1 our cou b honour roof" d, 2 
| When thirty rolling years have run their race. Dryden. | * Falſe tear and real petjuries, Were the grac'd perſon of our Banquo preſent. Shakeſpeare, 
| Thou, light, a And love is made but to be told, | Prior. Snakes, 
| Reviſit'ſt not theſe eyes, which roll in van, To Roma'ncs. v. n. [from the noun.] To lie; to bd wary Fo * whe agar repalr, 
8 To find the piercing ray, and find no dawn. Milton. | forge. : oa Venen of peſtilent Ad air, 8 
. A boar is chaf d, his noſtrils flames expire, This is ſtrange romancing» f Pamela. 1 | 1 , | 
f And his red eye-balls ro with living fire. Dryden. R , 7. [from romance ] A lier; a forger vanes, 2 5 Dryden's Georgichts 
a 5. To float in rough water. ns = 1 wy | | ; ser ROOK. . % [Pnoc, Saxon.) 15 | 
, ae L ee pow a, reſign'd 3 The alluſion of the daw extends to ell impoſtors, vin pretender, 1. een n a crow: it feeds not on carrion, 
: 6. To move as waves or volumes of water, _ em ee cries one, permit pong Augurs, that underſtood relations, have, | 
| Ware rolling after wave in torrent rapture. Milton. This lewd remancer, and his bantering wit? Tate's Juvenal. By magpies, and by choughs, and roots, brought forth . 
ur nation is too great to be ruined by any but itſelf; and if the gi a The ſecret ſt man of blood. Sda le pcareꝰ: Macbeth. 
2 number and weight of it roll one way upon the greateſt changes that To Ro'MANIZE. V. 4. [from roman, Fr each. ] To la- Huge flocks of riſing rook: forſake their food, 
” Gn happen, yet England will be ſate. - Temple, tinize ; to fill with modes of the Roman ſpeech. And crying ſeek the Helter of the wood. ' Dryden. 
vim the huge ſurge rolf d off, then brkward ſweep He did too much romanize our tongue, leaving the words, he Tue jay, the rout, the daw | 
Tie relluent tides, and plunge into the deep. - Pope. | tranſlated, almoſt as much Latin as he found them. | Dryden. | Aid the 2 concerts | 2 Serie. 
| 9 | 2. | Kocco, 


- 


ROO 


2. [ Rocco, Italian,], A commen man at cheſs, | 
$0 have 1 ſeen a king on cheſs, | 
His rookr und knights withdrawn, 
Hin queen and biſhops in diſtreſs, 
Shifting about grow lefs and leſs, 
| With here and there a pawn. 
4. A cheat; a trickiſh rapacious fellow; 5 
1 am, like an old reel, who is ruined by giming, forced to live 
on the good fortune of the puſhing young men. Wycherley. 


To Rook, wv. n. [from the nbun.) To robz to 


cheat, OD | 
They root'd upon us with deſigns | hens 
rn dut-reform and undermine. udibras. 
How any one's being put into a mixed herd of unruly boys, and 
there learning to rook at ipan-farthing, fits him fot tonverſation, 1 
do not ſee, ' Locke on Education. 


Roo'kuny, . J [from root.) A nurſery of rooks, | 
No lone houſe in Wales, with a mountain and a rookery, is more 
cantemplative than this court. 


Roo x v. adj, [from reed.] Inhabited by rooks. 


Light thickens, and the crow 
Makes wing to th rooky wood: Shateſpeart's Macbeth. 


ROOM, . / (num, Saxon; rums, Gothick. ] 
1, Space z extent of place great or ſmall. 
With new wonder, now he views, 
To all delight of human ſenſe expos'd 
In narrow 00m, nature's whole wealth, Milton. 
If you Will have a young man to put his travels into a little room, 
ind in ſhort time gather much, this he muſt do. Bacons 
2: Space or place unoccupied. 

f he dry land is much too big for Its inhabitants j and that before 
they thall want room by encreaſing and multiplying, there may be 
new heavens and a new earth, Bentley. 

3+ Way unobſtructed. | 
Make ven, and let him ſtand before our face, Shakeſpeare. 
What train of ſervants, What extent of ſleld, 
Shall aid the birth, or give him rom to build ? Creech, 
'This paternal regal power, being by divine right, leaves no ron 
ſor human prudence to place It any where. Locke. 

4. Place of another; ſtead, 

In evils, that cannot be removed without the maniſeſt danger of 
gredter to ſucceed in their rooms, wiſdom: of neceflity mult give place 
ro neceſſity. ; U ; Hooker, 

For better ends our kind Redeemer dy'd, | 
Or the fallen angels 7% will be but ill ſupply'd. Reſcommon. 

By contributing to the contentment of other men, and rendering 
them as happy as lies in our power, we do God's work, ure in his 
place and rome 17% | Calamy's Sermons. 

5. Unobltrufted opportunity. | 

When this princeſs was in her father's eourt, ſhe was fo cele. 
brated, that there was no prince in the empire, Who had room for 
ſuch an alliance, that was not ambitious of yaining her Into his 
tamily. Addijon's Freebolder, 

Je puts us upon ſo eager a purſuit of the advantages of life, as 


Dryden's gene 


leaves no ren to reflect on the great author of them. Atterbury, 
6. Poſlible admiſſion ; poſlible mode. 
Will you not look with pity on me? 
Is there no hope ? is there no vm for pardon? A. Philips. 


An apartment in a houſe ; ſo much of a houſe as is 
incloted within partitions, | 
1 found the rigs in the next room, 

Waſhing with kindly tears his gentle cheeks. 
Lf when ſhe appears In th' rem, 
Thou doſt not quake, and art ſtiuck dumb 
Know this, 
Thou lov'ſt amiſi 1 
And to love true, | 
Thou muſt begin again, and love anew. Suckling, 
In a prince s court, the only queſtion à man is to aſk is, whether 
It be the cuſtom of the court, or will of the prince, to be uncovered 
In ſome rom and not In others ? Stilling fleet. 
* will afford me a few plealant roomy, for ſuch a friend as your- 
0 f : g Pope. 
Roos,, , /. [from room.] Space; place. 
Man, of all ſenfible creatures, has the fulleſt brain to hls 
bing tor the lodging of the intellective faculties: it muſt 
lent character of hope, when there lu good ſtore of roowage and 
receipt, Where thoſe powers are ſtowed, | Watts 
Roo*minuns, . / [from roomy.) Space; quantit 
of extent, 


Roo uv. ag. {from room.] Spacious; wide; | 
With roomy decks, her guns of mighty ſtrength, 

Deep In her draught, and warlike in ver length. Dryden, 

"his fort of number la more roomy 4 the thought can turn itſelf 

with greater eaſe in a larger compall. Dryden. 

Roos vr. %% [Pnopr, Saxon.] 
1. That on which a bird fits to ſleep, 
8ooner than the mattin=bell was rung, 


He elap d his wings upon hls roof, and ung. | Dryden. 
8. The a&t of fleeping. a 
A fox ſpled gut s cork at root upon a tree,  1'Fftrange. 


_ and ſtrong mulcles move the wings, and ſupport 
at roo, 


ren *. 5 
ORY With %. 
1. 'Io gone 4. bird. 


The cock refed at night upon the boughs. 
a, To lodge. In burleſque, 


ROOT, % [rit, Swediſh; reed, Daniſh,] 


1. That part of the plant which reſts in the ground, 
and \upplies the ſtems with nouriſhment. 

he layers Will in a month Rrike set, being planted in « light 
| new earth, Nd, Kalendar, 
When you would have many new ret of frult tives, take a low 
tree, and bow It, and lay all his branches aflat upon the ground, 

and calt earth upon them, and every 127 will take ver. 
acven's Nat 0 
A flaw'r In meadow ground, amellus call'd ; as 

And from one root the riling em beſtows' 


o bod 
| Derbam's Phy/ico-1 Seele 55 
[roeften, Dutch : of the ſame etymo- 


L' Eflrange. 


1 


A would of leaves. —_ Dryden't Virgil: Ceorgicht. 
In UQtober, the hops will ſettle and ftrike te- 10 rings 5 
Mios inner'y Hnfdandry, 


2. The bottom the lower part. 
Deep do the vet of hell the gather'd breach 

"They laſden d. Milton. 

bete t\bterraneous vaults would be found efpeclally about the 

yoats of the mountains. Burnet's Theory of the Kurth. 
3+ A plan, of which the root is eſeulent. 

I plants, Whole yeoes are eaten, are carrots, turnips, and 


Watts, 
Nor were the eule warts wanting, bot the rect, «tty 


Which atto-+ages call Hybervian trult, 
4+ The vriginal z the het cauſe. 
The love of wogen bs the reve of all evil, le @ truth univerſally 


Harte. 


ted In Temples 
$. The tirſt anceſtor, 2 
It was ſaid, 
That myRY Would be the vet, and father 
Ui wany Kivgh 


* 


Pope. | ; 


ROP 


Why did my parents ſend me to the ſchools, 
That I with knowledge might enrich my mind j 
» Since the deſire to know firſt made men fools, 


N 


And did corrupt the roof of all mankind- + Davies. 
Whence, l 

But from the author of ail ill, could ſpring 

Yo deep a malice, to confound the race 

Of mankind in one root. Miltdn'i Parddiſe Loft. 


They were the roots, out of Which ſpring two diſtinct peop:e, 
under two diſtin governments. | Locke. 
6, Fixed reſidence, | 


7. Impreſſion ; durable effect. 1985 
Having this way eifed the church, as they thought, of ſuper- 
Avity, they went on till they had plucked up even thoſe things 
alſo, which had taken a great deal ſtronger and deeper * 
er. 
That love took. deepeſt root, which firſt did grow» Dryden. 
To Robr. v. . [from the noun, ] 


1. To fix the root; to ſtrike far into the earth. 
Here fallow leas | 
The darnel, hemlock, and rank ſumltory . 
Doth root upon. Shakeſpeart's Henry V. 
Underneath the grove of ſyeamour, 
That weſtward rooteth, did 1 ſee your ſons Shakeſpeare. 
The multiplꝰlng brood of the ungodly ſhall not take deep roting 
from baſtard ſlips, nor lay any faſt foundation. , , Wiſdom. 
Aﬀeer a year's roving, then ſhaking doth the tree good; by looſen- 
ing of the earth, Bacon. 
The coultet thuſt be proportioned to the (oil, betauſe, in deep 
grounds, the weeds roor the deeper. Mortimer, 
2. To turn up earth: as, the hog rot- the garden, 
3. To ſink deep. | 
If any irregularity chanced to intervene, and cauſe miſapprehen- 
ſions, he gave them not leave to root and faſten by * 
fits 
To Roor. v. a, [from the noun.] 
1. To fix deep in the earth. NIE 
When ocean, air, and earth at once engage, 
And roored foreſts fly before their rage, 
At once the claſhing clouds to battle move. 
Where th' impetuous torrent ruſhing down, 
Huge craggy (tones, and rooted trees had throw, 
They left their courſers. ryden's AEneit. 
2. To impreſs deeply. 


Dryden. 


ment of mankind, ſufficiently ſhews the neceſſity of its being routed 
deeply in the heart, and put beyond the danger of being torn up by 
| any ordinary violence, South, 
They have ſo reread themſelves in the opinions of their party, 
that they cannot hear an objeRion with patience. Watts. 
3. To turn up out of the ground; to radicate; to ex- 
tirpate: with a particle ; as ow? or up. 
He's a rank weed, 
And we muſt root him out. 
Soon ſhall we drive back Alcibiades, - 
Who, like a boar too ſavage, doth root up 
His country's peace. Shakeſpeare's Timon of Atbent. 
The Egyptians think it fin to roor wp or to bite 


Their lecks or onions, which they ſerve with holy rite. 
Raleigh on of the World. 
Root up wild olives from thy labour d lands. Dryden. 
| The royal huſbandman appear d, 

And plough'd, and ſow'd, and till'd; 
The thorns he rooted out, the rubbiſh elear d, 

And bleit th' obedient field. | Dryden. 

4+ To deſtroy; to baniſh : with particles. 

Not to deſtroy, but yoo? them out of heav'n. Milton. 


In vain we plant, we build, our ſtores increaſe, 
If conſcience rot wp all our inward peace. Granville, 
Roo'1sD. adj, [from root.) Fixed; deep; radical. 
Pluck from the memory a rooted ſorrow, 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain. 
The danger is great to them, who, on a weaker foundation, 
| do yet ſtand firmly rooted, and grounded in the love of Chriſt. 
Hammond's Fundamentals. 
You always joined a violent deſire of perpetually changing places 
with a rooted lazineſs, Soft to Gay. 


Roo'Ti&DLY. adv, [from rooted.] Deeply ; ttrongly. 
They all do hate him as rooted!y as J. Sbabeſptare. 
Roo rv. adj, [from rot.] Full of roots. Dia, 


1. ROPE, 1. J. (nap, Saxon ; reep, roo, Dutch. ] a 


1. A cord ; a (tring ; a halter; a cable; a haulſer, 
Thou drunken flave, I ſent thee for a rope, 
And told thee to what purpoſe. , Shakeſpeare's Comedy of Err. 
An anchor let down by a rope, maketh a ſound 3 and yet the 


repe Is no ſolid body, whereby the ſound can aſcend, Bacon, 
Who would not gueſs there might be hopes, 
The fear of gallowles and ropes 
Nefore their eyes, might reconcile 
Thelr ani|moſities a While. Hudibras. 


Hang yourſelf up In a true repe, that there may appear no trick 
In It, Arbuthaai's Hiftory of Fobn Bull, 
2. Any row of things depending: as, @ rope of 
ONIONS. ; | 
] cannot but confeſs myſelf mightily ſurprized, that, in a book, 
which was to provide chains for all mankind, I ſhould find nothing 
but a rope of land, 
To Ror k. v. „. [from the noun.] To draw out into 
viſcoſities z to concrete into Ar filaments. 
Such bodies partly follow the touch of another body, and partly 
ſtick to themſelves: and therefore rope and draw themſelves into 
threads; as pitch, glue, and birdlime. Bacon. 
In this cloſe vetſel place the earth accur3'd, 
Nut fll'd brimful with wholeſome water firſt, 
„ Then run it through, the drops will rope around. = Dryden. 
Ro'PkDANCER, . /, [rope and dancer.) An artiſt who 
dances on u dh he 
Salvian, amongſt publick ſhews, mentions the Petaminarii ; 
probably derived from the Greek wirde vai, to fly, and may refer 
do ſuch Kind of rendes. Wilkins. 
Statius, polted on the higheſt of the two ſummits, the people 
regarded with terror, as they look upon a daring rpedancer, whom 
they expect to fall every moment. | Addiſon. 
Nic bounced up with a ſpring equal to that of one of your 
nimbleſt tumblers or epd, nnd fell foul upon John Bull, to 
ſnatch the cudgel he had In his hands Arbutb net. 
Ro rr HEA, or reer. . J. [rope and maker.) One 
who makes ropes to ſell. 
The ropemater bear me witneſs, 
„ That 1 was ſent for nothing but a rope. Shakeſpeare, 
Ro'piay. . /. [from refe.] Rogue's tricks. See 
RoykTRick. 
What ſaucy merchant was this, that was fo full of his repery ? 
: Shak 's Merchant of Fenice. 
Ro'yrTRICK, s. / [rope and tried. Probably rogue's 
tricks; tricks that deſerve the halter. 
Sho 2 perhaps call him half a ſcore knaves, or fo : an' he be- 
gin one, he'll rail in hls ropetricks, Shakeſpeare, 
Ro ag 1. /. [trom rey] Viſcoſity ; glutinouſ- 
nets, 
Ro'yy. ag. [ſrom rec.] Viſcous; tenacious ; gluti- 
nous. | 


Soalgſpeare's Macherd. 


The great important end that God deſigns ie for, the govern- 


Shateſpeare's Henry VIII. 


Shakeſpea re. | 


Locke. | 


; R O8 


Aſk for what ries e thy venal to 
I — rife, rpy wine ai flu, 
otten herrings, or nking fiſh, Pg hh. 
Take cath , ga yu. 
Thy muddy bev'rage to ferene, and drive 
_— = _ lees. | | Phir 
e contents ſeparated From it are ſome ps, 
times only a grey arid mealy, light 8 cee mag 
RO'QUELAURE, . J. [French.} A 9 
men. len } cloak for 
Within the roguelaure's Uaſp thy Hands are pent, | 
Rora'T10N, 2. J. [roris, Latin.] A falling of 44% 
Rox ID. adj. [roridus, Latin. )] Dewy. by ba, 
A vehicle conveys it through lefs acteffibls cavities 
from thence into the veing, and ſo in a rorid ſabſtance 1} 
the capillary cavities. Brown's Vulsar wh 
r !'FsROUS. adj. [ror and tro, Latin!) roducing 
ew, 
Rog1'rLUENT, a}. {ror and flue, Latin,] Nat 5 
with dew. | D. py 
Robs Aux. 1. J. frofarium, Lat.] A bunch of beads, 
on which the Romaniſts number their prayer. 
No reſary this votreſs needs, 
Her very ſyllables are beads. Cleeveling 
Every day propound to yourſelf a roſary or a chaplet of _ 
on to preſent Fe 10 at night. 1 Ts * 
o'9C1D, 4%. [ro/cidus, Latin.] Dewy; aboundine 
with dew 3 ecplfiag of dew. OG 
Wine is to be forborn in.Conſumptions, for the ſpi | 
prey uu on roſcid juice of the body: f 5 e 
The ends of raindows fall mare upon one kind of eart al 
another; fo? that earth is moſt eld. N W a 


; | Vacon. 
ROSE. 1. J. [ro/e, French 3 rn. Latin.) A flower: 
The flower of the roſe is compoted of ſeveral leaves, which ath 
placed eireulariy, and expand in a beautiful order, whoſe leaſy flower 
cup afterward becomes a. roundiſh or oblong fleſhy fruit incloins 
ſeveral angular hairy ſeeds; to which may be added, it 8 
pithy ſhrub, for the moſt part beſet with prickles, and hath pinnatg 
caves : the ſpecies are, 1. The wild briar, dog ro | 
2. Wild briar or dog roſe, with large prickly heps. 3. The greater 
Engliſh apple-bearing roſe. 4. The dwarf wild Burnet-leaved * 

8 1 The dwarf wild Burnet-leaved roſe, with variegated leaves, 6. 
he ſtriped Scotch roſe. 7. The ſweet briar or eglantine, 8, Swerr 
briar, With a double flower. All the other ſorts of wſes are ig 
nally of foreign growth, but are hardy enough to endure the cold 
of our climate in the open air, and produce beautiful and fragrant 


flowers. ler, 


into the liver 


» or hep. tree. 


— 


_ 


Make uſe of thy ſalt hours, feaſon the Naves' + 
For tubs and baths, bring down the reſe cheek'd youth 


To th. tub faſt and the diet. Sbakeſprare's Timen of Aba. 

Patience, thou young and roſe lipp'd cherubin, Shale p. 

Here without thorn the roſe. Milton, 

This way of procuring autumnal roſes will, in moſt roſe buſhes 

fail z in ſome good bearers, it will ſucceed, Jb. 
For her th' unfading roſe of Eden blooms, Þ 


To ſpeak under the Ros g. To ſpeak any thing vt 
| ſafety, ſo as not afterwards fo be diſcovered, 

By deſiring a ſecrecy to words ſpoke under the roſe, we mean, in 
ſociety and compotation, from the ancient cuſtom in ſympoliack 
meetings, to wear chaplets of roſes about their heads, YUWAs 

Ros E. pret. of ri/e. | 
Eve roſe and went forth *mong her flow'rs, Milton. 
Ros ATR. adj. [reſat, French; from %.] 
t. Roſy; full of roſes. | 
I come, ye ghoſts! prepare your reſeate bow'rs 
Celeſtial! palms and ever blooming Row'rs. 
2. Blooming, fragrant, purple, as a roſe, 
5 Here pride has ſtruck her lofty ſail 
That roam'd the world around ; 
Here roſeate beauty cold and pale 
Has left the pow'r to wound. 3 Boyle 
Ro'srtD. adj. [from the noun.) Crimſoned ; fluſhed, 

Can you blame her, being a maid yet roſed over with the virgin 

crimſon of modeſty, if ſhe deny the appeatance of a naked blind 

| boy? Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 

Rose-Mar.Low. 3. J. A plant larger than the com- 

mon mallow. ; Miller, 

RO SBMARY. 2. J. [ro/marinus, Latin.] A verticillate 

plant. Miller. 
giaedlam beggars, with roaring voices, 

Strike in their numb'd and mortify'd bare arms 

Pins, wooden pricks, nails, ſprigs of roſemary 3 

And with this horrible object, from low farms, 

Inforce their charity. Shakeſpeare's King Leun. 
; | Around their cell 

Set rows of reſemary with flowering ſtem» — Dryden, 
Roſemary is ſmall, but a very odoriferous ſhrub ; the principal uſe 
of it is to pertume chambers, and in decoRions for waſhing, 
Mortimer's Huſoandry« 
The neighbours 


Follow'd with wiſtful look the damſel bier, 

Sprigg'd ro. mary the lads and luſſes bore. : Gays 
Rosk-NORLE. 2. /. An Engliſh gold coin, in value 
- anciently ſixteen ſhillings. | 

The ſucceeding kings coined roſe-nobles and double roſe-nobicty 
the great ſovereigns with the ſame inſcription, 32 auten far 
fiens per medium corum ibat. mden's Rudis, 

Ro'SeWATER, . J. [roſe and water.] Water diltilled 
from roſes. STE 
Attend him a filver baſona | 
Full of reſewater. Shakeſprarts 

His drink thould be cooling; as fountain water with Tue“ 

and ſugar of roles. Wiſeman's Surg) 
Rob T. n./. [from ro/e.] A red colour for painters. 

Grind ceruſs with a weak water of gum-lake, et, and rermil 

lion, which maketh it a fair carnation. Peachane 


Ro'sttR. . /. [rofer, French.) A roſebuſh. 
er yellow'golden hair \ 
Was trimly woven, and in treſſes wrought, 
Ne other tire ſhe on her head did wear, 
But cruwn'd with a garland of ſweet refer. Spenjers 
—— n. J. [properly re/in; re/ine, French; 10, 
Latin. | | 
1. Inſpiſſated turpentine; a juice of the pine. 
The billows from the kindling prow retire, FAY 
Pitch, ro/in, ſealwood on red wings aſpire 409 
2. Any inſpiſlated matter of vegetables that diſſolv 
in ſpirit. 
Ps little of a volatile ſpirit z Its H or fixed oll, —_ 
is bitter and aſtringent, cannot be extracted but b * 
Arbuthnot on Alan 
To Ro'sin. v. 4. [from the noun.] To rub 
e 
Or wh h the — bow Rs ſtring. 9 
Rosi v. adj. [from ren.] Reſembling ove 11 
example thould perhaps be reſelly. See ROSES: 


Popes 


The beſt foil is that upon a ſandy gravel or H * Te 


ssl. 


3 


A 


FFF 


— 


| 10 88EL. 1. 


one” ar ght Rad, whether white or black, is what they 
i 


ted in. Mortimer's Hiſbandry. 
15 jj. (from el.] 6 
Ro ae, moory land Is thought to be the moſt proper: that 
Joy have obſerved to be the beſt ſoll is a bly top, 225 3 
Aerea » 
rte, adj. [rofratus, Latin.) Adorned with 
heiks of 1 Tealy an hundred and ten refirated gallies of the 
q wm Mithridates ; | Arbutbnot. 
0 STRUM. 1. J. Latin. ] ; 
; The beak of a bird. | 
' The beak of a ſhip. | 
he ſcaffold whence orators harangued. 


an erected a column in Rome, upon whoſe top was the 


ſhip, in Latin reſfrum, which gave name to the common | 


povor' lace in Rome, where orations were made, being built of 

e le ſhips of Antium, which the Romans overthrew, 

the pros Tet ö N Peacham en Drawing. 
| f ſhall mount the rerum in his favour, 

— to gain his pardon from the people. Addiſon. 
The pipe which conveys the diſtilling liquor into its 
' —.jver in the common alembicks ; alſo a crooked 
lla, which che ſurgeons uſe in ſome caſes for the 
Jilatation of wounds. © DQuingy. 
zv. adj. Lreſeus, 'Latin.] Reſembling a role in 
doom beauty, colour, or fragrance. 

When the roſy fing'red morning fair, 

Weary of aged 'ithon's ſaffron bed, 

Had fpred her purple robe through dewy air. 

A ſmile that glow'd 8 
leftial roſy red, love's proper hue. 
cee — do not light 

That age, Which you may know ſo ſoon z 

The roſy morn. reſigns her light, 
der glory to the noon. 
Ao rr eſſaian ſeeds the race adorn, 
roſy colour'd Helen is the pride 
Of Lacedemon, and of ory beds: * 
'hile blooming youth and gay delight 
—_ ks confeſt 


it on thy roſy chee 3h 
* la my dear, undoubted right 
To triumph o'er this deſtin d breaſt. 


: Spenſer. 
Milton. 


Waller. 


Dryde Ns 


? Prior. 


T. v. n. [noran, Saxon; rorten, Dutch.] To 
l —7 to Ws the colieſion of its parts. 
A man may rot even here. '' 1 "Shateſdeare. 


u hour to hour we ripe and ripe, 
rs from hour to ES rot and rot. Shakeſpeare. 
Being more nearly expoſed to the air and weather, the bodies of 
the animals Would ſuddenly corrupt and rot; the bones would like- 
viſe all rot in time, except thoſe which were ſecured by the extra- 
ordinary ſtrength of their parts. ; + Weoedward. 
b Ror. v. 4. To make putrid; to bring to cor- 


on. 8 
j ge ſhone that was cut down alive, but ſuch as was rotted 
u lock and root while it grew. Vacon. 


Frowning Auſter teeks the ſouthern ſphere, 
aeg * endleſs rain, th' unwholeſome year. Dryden. 
lor. 1. / [from the verb.] e : | 
| A ditemper among ſheep, in which their lungs are 
ed. | | ; 
* unlucky grange, the ſheep died of the rot, the ſwine of 
the mange, and not a gooſe or duckling throvs. Ben 715 
The cattle muſt of ro: and murrain die. Milton. 
The Wool of Ireland ſuffers under no defect, the country being 
nelly full-ſtocked with ſheep, and the Coil little ſubject to other 


nt: in of hunger. 1 Temple. 
 Putrefation ; putrid decay. 
Brandy ſcarce prevents the ſudden rot 
Of freezing noſe, and quick decaying feet. Philips. 


Di#. 
N rArEb. adj. [roratus, Latin.] Whirled round, 
dor“ Trion. 2. /. [rotation, French; rotatio, Latin.] 
|, The act of whirling round like a wheel; the ſtate 
of being lo whirled round; whirl. 

Ot tis kind is ſome diſpoſition of bodies to rotation from Eaſt to 
Veſt; as the main float and refloat of the ſea, by conſent of the 
vtiverſe as part of the diurnal motion. | Bacon. 

By a kind of circulation or ation, arts have their ſucceſſive 
mention, perfeCtion, and traduction from one people to another. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

The axle-trees of chariots take fire by the rapid rotation of the 
wheel, Newton's Opticks. 
In the paſſions wild rotation toſt, 


Our ſpring of action to ourſelves is loſt, Pope. 
In fond rotation ſpread the ſpotted wing, 
And ſhiver every feather with deſire. Thomſon. 


i Viciſitude of ſucceſſion. | ö 
(074'TOR. n. J. [Latin.] That which gives a cir- 
cular motion, | | 
This articulation is ſtrengthened by ſtrong muſcles z on the in- 
ble dy the triceps and the four little roratorss 
ort. . /. [nor, Saxon, merry. ] | 
1. (Rote, old French.) A harp; a lyre. Obſolete. 
Wele couthe he ſing, and playen on a rote. Chaucer. 
Worthy of great Phebus' rote, 
The triumphs of Phlegrean Jove he wrote, 
That all the gods admir'd his lofty note. Spenſer. 
„ [Reutine, French.] Words uttered by mere memory 
whout meaning ; memory of words without com- 
n of — 3 
rſt rehearſe this ſo rote 
To each word a — Fa . Sbaleſpeare. 
Thy loved did read by rote, and could not ſpell. 3 
Ne rather ſaith it by rote to himſelf, than that he can throughly 
Cit, oy Bacen's Eſſays. 
All this he underſtood by rote, 
Hudibras. 


d as occaſion ſerv'd would quote. 
Learn Ariſtotle's rules by rote, ; 
And at all hazards boldly quote. Swift's Miſcellanies. 
Norz. v. 4. [from the noun.] To fix in the me- 
Rory, without informing the underſtanding. 
Speak. to the people 
Words roted ene tongue; baſtards and ſyllables 
* Of no allowance to your boſom's truth. . 
VTGUT, . /. [rot and gut.] Bad beer. 
They overwhelm Rn, daily ks K_C eos ents; we 
wh a bitter dregyiſh ſmall liquor. . 


arvey 
Wen- B. . J. Ia corruption 1 Among 
pwr hts, nails with very full heads uſed for faſt. 


4Ung the rudder-irons of 
"TTEN, adj. [from rot.] 
78nd z carious; putreſcent. 


ruſt not to rerten planks. Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
Proſperity begins to mellow, 
And drops into the reren mouth of death. 


4 


ips. Baile. 


Kirany, adj, [rota, Latin.] Whirling as a wheel, | 


Wiſeman. | 


R O U 


2 


O bliſs- breeding ſun, draw from the eartn | 


| Rotten humidity ; below thy fGiſter's ) 
Infect the wg, {argon 


 Thereis by invitati | 
1 invitation or excitation; 


other apple that is ſonnd; or when dung, which is al- 
ready putrefied, is added to other bodies. N 
Who brafs as retten wood 3 and ſteel no more 
Regards than reeds, Sandys's Parapbraſe. 

It groweth by a dead ſtub of a tree, and about the roots of rotten 
trees z 2 his juice from wood putrefied. 


Shakeſvear es T mon. 


Bacon. 


Bacon. 
They ſerewood from the rotten hedges took, ; 
And ſeeds of latent fire from flints provoke. Dryden. 
2. Not a not truſty, . | 
ence, retten thing, ur I ſhall ſhake thy bones 
Out of thy garments, Shateſpeard' Corielanus. 
3. Not ſound; not hard. | | 
They were left moiled with dirt and mire, by reaſon of the deep- 
neſs of the rdtren way.  Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks, 
4+ Fecid ; ſtinking, 
You common cry of cuts. whoſe breath I hate, 
As reek 0' th' rotten fens, Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 


Ro"TTENNESS. #. /. [from rotten; 
rotten ; cariouſneſs ; putrefaQion, 

| Diſeas'd venture, 
That play with all infirmities for gold, 


Whic m_ lends nature 
If the matter ſti 


] State of being 


Shakeſpeare's Cyrbeline. 
and be oily, it is a certain ya: a . 


Wiſcman's Surgery. 

ROTU'ND. adj. [rotonde, French; rotundus, Latin. 
Round; circular; ſpherical. | 

The croſs figure of the chriſtian temples is more proper for ſpa- 

cious buildings than the retuad of the heathen; the eye is much 

better filled at firſt entering the rotund, but ſuch as are built in the 

form of a croſs gives us a greater variety. ' Addiſon. 


RoTU'NDIF0L10Us. adj. [retundus and folium, Latin. 
Having round leaves. | 
RoTu'nDiTY: n. / 
French; from rotund. 
1. Roundneſs; {| ponies ; circularity, 
Thou, all-ſhaking thunder, ' 
Strike flat the thick rotundity o th' world, Shakeſpeare. 


With the rotundity common to the atoms of all fluids, there is 
ſome difference in bulk, elſe all fluids would be alike in weight. 


rotunditas, Latin; rotundits, 


* 


e 
Who would part with theſe ſolid bleſſings, for the little fan 
taſtical pleaſantneſs of a ſmooth convexity and rotundity of a globe 
: „ Bentley's Sermons. 

2. Circularity, | 
Retundity is an emblem of eternity, that has neither beginning 
nor end. Add iſon on als, 


RoTu"nDo. 2. /. [retondo, Italian.) A building form- 


ed round both in the inſide and outſide ; ſuch as the | 7; 


pantheon at Rome. Trevoux, 


To ROVE. v. n. ever. Daniſh, to range for plun- | 


der.] To ramble; to range; to wander, 
Thou'ſt years upon thee, and thou art too full 
Of the wars ſurfeits, to go rove with one 
That's yet unbruis'd. 1 Coriolanus. 
Faultleſs thou dropt from his unerring ſkill, 
With the bare power to ſin, fince free of will; 
Vet charge not with thy guilt his bounteous love, 
For who has power to walk; has power to rwe. Arbuthnot. 


Ik we indulge the frequent riſe and roving of paſſions, we thereby 
procure an unattentive habit. | Watts. 


I view'd th' effects of that diſaſtrous flame, 
Which, kindled by th' imperious queen of love, 
Conſtrain'd me from my native realm to rove- 
To Rovs. v.a. To wander over. 
Rowing the field, I chanc'd 
A goodly tree far diſtant to behold, 
Loaden with fruit of faireſt colours. 
Cloacina, as the town. ſhe rov'd, 
A mortal ſcavenger ſhe ſaw, ſhe lov'd, 
Ro'ver. . J. [from rove.] 
1. A wanderer; a ranger. 
2. A fickle inconſtant man. 
3. A robber; a pirate, 


This is the caſe of rovers by land, as ſome cantons in Arabia. 
| | : Bacon's Holy War. 
4+ At Rovers, Without any particular aim. 
Nature ſhoots not at rowers : even inanimates, though they 
know not their perfection, yet are they not carried on by a blind 
unguided impetus z but that, which directs them, knows it. 


Glanville's Scepſis. 
Providence never ſhoots at rowers : there is an arrow that flies 


by night as well as by day, and God is the perſon that ſhoots It. 


| South's Sermont. 
Men of great reading ſhow their talents on the meaneſt ſubjeCts; 
this is a kind of ſhooting at rovers. on. 


Rovce. . J. [rouge, French.] Red paint, 
ROUGH. a. I hnup, pnupge, Saxon; roww, Dutch.) 


1. Not ſmooth ; rugged z having inequalities on the 
ſurface, 


| Milton's Paradiſe Loft 
Cay. 


The fiend 

O'er bog or ſteep, through ſtrait, rough, denſe, or rare, 
Purſues his way. ; Milton, 

Were the mountains taken all away, the remaining parts would 

be more unequal than the rougheſt tea z whereas the face of the 

earth ſhould reſemble that of the calmeſt ſea, if ſtill in the form of 
its firſt maſs. | Burnet's Theory 

2. Auſtere to the taſte : as, rough wine. 

3. Harſh to the ear. 5 

Moſt by the ane ge, e cc poet's ſong, 8 

And ſmooth or rough with them is right or wrong. * 

4. Rugged of temper; inelegant of manners; not ſoft; 

= > not civil; ſeverez not mild; rude. 

A fiend, a fury, pitileſs and rough. 


A wolf; nay worſe, a fellow all in buff. Shakeſpeare. 

$erait with a band of ſoldiers tall and rough ; 
On him he ſeizes. Convley's Davideis. 

'The booby Phaon only was unkind, 
A ſurly boatman rough as ſeas and wind, Prir. 
5. Not gentle ; not proceeding by eaſy operation, 

He gave not the king time to proſecute that method, but 
forced him to a quicker and rougher Clarendon. 


remed . 

Hippocrates ſeldom mentions the 2 of his man, mia 

ſomewhat ſurprialng, becauſe his purgatives are generally very rang 
and ſtrong · N 3 Arbutbnot on Coins. 
. Harſh to the mind; ſevere. : 

» Kind words prevent a good deal of that perverſeneſs, which 


| rough and imperious uſage often produces in generous gar peck 
Hard featured ; not delicate. 
7 H A ropy chain of rheums, N 
Deform d, unfeatur'd, and a ſkin of buff. Dryden. 


8. Not poliſhed ; not finiſhed by art t as, « rough 
diamond, | | | 


9. Terrible; dreadful, 


as when a rotten apple lieth | 10, Ru 


| To Rov'curn, v. 4. 


Pope. ; 


| 3. Taſte of aſttingeney. 


modeſt. 
6. Abſence of delicacy. 


ROU 


*+,  Bgfore the cloudy Mo 
On the rough edge of battle de It Join d, | 


1 


Satan advanc' d. ; 1 bs 
gged ; diſdydered in appearance :.coarſe. - 
: Rough from the tolling ſurge Ulyſſes moves, | 


U d on by want, and recent from the Rorms, 
The brackiſh ooze his manly grace deforms. 
11. Tempeſtuous 3 ſtormy; boiſtefous. 
Come what come 1 ö | 
2 and the hour run through the rougheft day. Shakeſps 
airy. | | 


Popes 


2. To form any thing in its firſt rudiments; 
In merriment oy were firſt practiſed, and this. rongbeoaſt unbewtl 
poetry was inſtead o lage plays for one hundred and twenty years. 


Rov'cncasr. n. . [rough and caſt. ] 


n to do, than a compleat work. __ Dizby. 
2. A kind of plaſter mixed with 2 or by ſome 
other cauſe N on the ſurface. 


preſent a wall; and let him have ſome. pl 
lome, or roughcaſt about him to ſignify wall. Shakeſpeare, 
Rou'GHDRAUGHT: i. /; [rough and draught;] A 
draught in its rudiments.z a ſketch; | 
My elder brothers chkme — , 
Roughdraughbts of nature, ill deſign'd and lame, 
Blown off, like bloſſoms, never made to beary ! 
Till I canfe fiuiſh d, her laſt ladour'd.care, _ . Dryden 
To Rov"Gupraw. v. 4. [rough and draw.) To trace 
coarſely, „ 


His vitories we ſcarce could keep In view, 
Or poliſh em ſo faſt, as he rouge 


* 
* 
* * 


. 

[from rough.) To make 

rough. "= 4 > 
Such difference there is In n the ſame figure, which 


roughens one, gives majeſty to another; and that wis it which 
Virgil ſtudied iti his verſes. 


e Dryde 
Ah | where muſt needy poet ſeek for dd, welds 

When duſt and rain at once his coat invade ? 

His only coat; when duſt confus'd with rain, 

Roughens the nap, and leaves a mingled ſtain , Swifts 


To Rov'antn, v. . To grow rough. 

The broken landſkip, LY 

Aſcending, reug bens into rigid hills. Thomſen's Spring. 

o RoucHnew” wv. a. [rough and bew.] To give to 
any thing the firſt appearance of form. 

There's a divinity that ſhapes our ends, 


| Reupbbero them how we will, . Shakeſpeare't Hamlets 
The whole world, without art and dreſs, 


Would be but one great wilderneſs, 
And mankind but a ſavage herd; 
For all that nature has conferr'd : 
This does bur reughbero and deſign 
Leaves art to poliſh and tefine. 
Rov'cHHEWN. particip. adj. 1 
1. Rugged; unpoliſhed; uncivil; unrefined, — 
A roughbezon ſeaman, being brought before a juſtice for ſome 
miſdemeanour, was by him ordered away to priſon; and would not 


ny ſaying it was better to ſtand where he was, than go to a worſe 
place. 


Hudibrizs 


» 


Bacon's Apophtheginss. 

2. Not yet nicely finiſhed, . : 

1 hope to obtain a candid conſtruction of this rougbberon Illo 
timber'd diſcourſe.  Howel's Vecul F. 


Rov'GHLY. adv. [from rough.) 


1. Ou aneven ſurface ; with aſperities on the ſur · 
ace, | þ 
2. Harſhly ; bficivilly ; rudely. 
Ne Mammon would there let him long remain, 
For terror of the torments manifold, \ 
I which the damned ſouls he did behold, 
ut rowghly him beſpake. 


, er 
 Rebuk'd, and roughly ſent to priſon; ; os 
Th' immediate heir of Englund ! was this baſy ? Shakeſpearts 
3+ Severely ; without tenderneſs, | 


Some friends of vice pretend, | 
That I the tricks of youth too roughly blame. Drytena 
4. Auſterely to the taſte, 
. Boiſterouſly ; tempeſtuouſly. 
ö. Harſhly to the ear. | | 
Rov"chness, . . [from rags, | 
1. Superficial aſperity ; unevenneſs of ſurface, 
The little e e or other inequalities of the leather againſt 
the cavity of the cylinder, now and then put a ſtop to the deſcent or 
aſcent of the ſucker. gh Boyle 
While the ſteep horrid roughneſs of the wood , 
Strives with the gentle calmneſs of the flood, Denham. 
When the diamond is not only found, but the roughneſs 
ſmoothed, cut into a form, and ſet in gold, then we cannot but 
acknowledge, that it is the perfect work of art and nature. 


Dryden 

Such a perſuaſion as this well fixed, will ſmooth all the wk he 
neſs of the way that leads to happineſs, and render all the conflifts 
with our luſts pleaſing. 1 Atterbury. 


2. Auſtereneſs to the taſte, 


Divers plants contain a new ſharpneſs, as lemons; or an 
auſtere and inconcoRed roughneſs, as ſNloes, os Browne 


A tobacco-pipe broke in my mouth, and the ſpitting out the 
pieces left ſuch a delicious roughneſs on my tongue, that I champed 
up the remaining part. Spectators 

4. Harſhneſs to the ear. 185 

In the roughneſs of the numbers and cadences of this play, which 


was ſo deſigned, you will ſee ſomewhat more maſterly than in any 
of my former dies. 


The Swedes, Danes, Germans, and Dutch attain to —— 
nunciadon of our words with eaſe, becauſe our ſyllables reſemble 
theirs In #oughneſs and frequency of conſonants. Swift, 

5. Ruggedneſs of temper ; coarſeneſs of manners; 
tendency to rudenefs ; coarſeneſs of behaviour and 
addreſs, 

Rewghneſs is a needleſs cauſe of diftontentz ſeverlty breedeth 


fear ; but rougbneſi breedeth hate : even reproofs from authority 
ought to be grave and not taunti Vacon. 


When our minds eyes are diſengag'd, 


They quicken ſloth, perplexities unt | 
Make ee e and n molify. made 
Roughneſs temper is apt to diſcountenance the | of 


Should feaſting and balls once get amongſt the cantons, thelt 
mili hneſs would be quickly loſt, their tempers would 
. Adin, 


7. Severity; violence of diſcipline. 
| 


8. Violencs 


N O U 


g. Violence of operation in medicines, 


. Unpoliſhed or unfiniſhed ſtate, 
Ws Inelegance of dre(s or appearance. 
11, 'Tempeſlyuouſneſs ; ſtormineſs. 
12. Coarſeneſs of features, 
RovVGn-rooreD. aj, [from rough 
ſooted. | Fs 
Rovanr. old pret. of reach, [commonly written by 
S/ enſer raught.) Reached. . 
The moon was a manth old, when Adam was no more, 


And rught not to five weeks, when he came to fivelcore. 
Fu | Shakeſpeare's Love's Labour Loft. 


To Rov'anwork. v. 4. [rough and wort.] To work 


coarſely over without the leaſt nicety. 
Thus you muſt continue, till you have rou broyought all your 
work tron end to end. Maron ; Mechanical Exerciſes. 


Rov'ncival. . J. [from Rounceſval, a town at the 
foot of the Pyrenees:] See PIA, of which it is a 
ſpecies, 


and der.] Feather- 


Dig garden, 8 8 
And ſet us a dalntie thy runcival peaſe. Tufſer. 
ROUND. adj}. [rond, French; rende, Italian; rund, 
Dutch; rotndus, Latin. ] 
1, Cylindrical, 


Hollow engines long and round thick ram'd. Milton, 
#; Circular, 
8 The queen of night 
1 In her Inereafing hornes, doth rwnder grow, - | 
Tin Full and perfect ſhe appeare in ſhow. Brown. 
His pond'rous ſhigld large and round behind him. Ailton. 
Spherical orbicular, | 
W The autilde bare of this round world. Milton. 
4. [ Rotundo ore, Latin.) Smooth; without defect in 
"7 ſound. ö ö 


In his ſatyrs Horace js quick, round, and pleaſant, and as nothing | 


ſo bitter, ſo not ſo good a Juvenal. Peacham. 
_ His style, though. end and comprehenſive, was incumbred 
* ſometimes by parentheſes, and became difficult to vulgar under- 
- ſtandings. e | Fell. 
5. Not broken. I ; 
Pliny put a rend number near the truth, rather than a fraction. 
e | | | Arbuthnot on Coins. 
6. Large; not inconſiderable: this is hardly uled but 
with /um or Frogs: 5 | 
Three thouſand ducats ! 'tis a good round ſome Shakeſpeare. 
They ſet a v, price wpon your head. Addiſon. 
It js not eaſy to foreſee what a round ſum of money may do among 
a people, who have tamely ſuftered the 


"xd Compte to be ſeized 
ons Addiſon's Remarks on Italy. 
She called for a rownd ſum out of the privy purſe, Hookes 

7. Plain ; clear; fair; candid; open, 

Round dealing is the honour of man's naturez and a mixture of 


falſehood like allay In gold and filver, which may make the | 


„ metal work the better, but it embaſeth it, 
. Quick; briſk, | 

Painting is a long pilgrimage z If we do not actually begin the 
journey, and travel at à round rate, we ſhall never arrive at the end 
of lt. . Dryden's Dufrejnoy. 
Sir Roger heard them upon a round trot; and after pauſing, told 
them, that much might be ſaid on both ſides. Addiſon, 
9. Tn free without delicacy or. reſerve ; almoſt 
rough. ; 

| 6 Let his queen mother all alone intreat him, 
To thew his griefs g let her be round with him. Shakeſpeare. 
The kings interpoſed in a r:v1rd and princely manner; not only 


by way of requeſt and perſuaſiun, but allo by way of proteſtation 
and menace. Bacon, 


RovunD. . % 6 
1. A circle z a ſphere; an orb. 
| Hie thee hither, 3 
"That may pour my ſpirits in thine ear, 
And chaſtite with the vatour of my tongue 
All that impedes thee from the golden round, 
Which tate and metaphyſick ald doth ſeem 
To have crown'd theo withal, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
I'll cham the alr to giv* a found, 
While you pertorm your antiek round. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
"Three or four we'll dreſs like wrehing, 
With rounds of waxen tapers on thayr heads, 
And rattles in their hands. FHD. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
Hirfute roots are a middle ſort, betw*en the bulbous and fibrous; 
that, beljdes the putting forth ſap upwards and downwards, putteth 
.  Jorth in rewnge Bacon. 
What if the ſun. 
Re centre to the world z and other ſtars 
By his attractive virtue and their own 


| Bacon. 


Incited, dance about him various rowndte A. (ton. 
Knit your hands, and beat the ground 
In a light fantaſtick ved. Milton, 


He did fotetel and propheſy of him, | 
Who to his realms that azure rewnd hath joln'd. Denham. 
"They moet, they wheel, they throw their dats afar ; 
Then in a round the mingled bodies run; | | 


Flying they follow, and purſulng ſhun. Dryden, 
How thall 1 then begin, or where conclude, 
Lo draw a tame to truly circular ? 
For, in a rewnds what order can be ſhew'd, 
Where all the parts ſo equal perfect are? Dryden. 
The mouth of Veſuyio has four hundred yards In diameter for 
mn beine a perfect rownde Addijon, 
'U'his Image on the medal plac'd, 
With its bright rownd of titles grac'd, 
wr aj vn Britiſh coins (hall lives Addiſcn, 
2. Rundle; (tep of a ladder, 


When he once attains the upmoſt round, 
Ho then unto the ladder turns his back, 
Looks in the clouds, (corning the baſe degrees 
Vy which he did aſcend, Shakeſpeare's Fulint Gaps . 
Many ate kicked down ere they have climbed the two or three 
ur yownd? of the ladder. Cevennen of the Tenge. 
All the rownds like E ladder riſe; 
"The loweſt hid In earth, the topmett in the (kies, Dryden. 
"This is the laſt Rage of human perteQion, the utmoſt rand of 
the ladder whereby we aſcend do heaven, Norris. 
J. The time in which any thing has paſſed through all 
hands, and comes back to the firſt : hence applied to 
a carouſal, 
A gentle vow Aid to the brink, 


To this and t' other Hiewd 1 drink. Sucklings 
Women tv cards may be compar'd; we play 
A rewnd or two when os d, we throw away. Granville, 


The feaſt was ferv'd; the bowl was crown'd ; 

To the King's pleaſure went the mirthful rewad. 

* 4. A revolution; a courſe ending ut the point where it 
\ began. | 


4 We, that ate of purer fire, 
Imitate the Harry quires, 


1 Who, in their 22 ſphoree, 

Load bn Iwift ronnds the months and years. Milton, 
| Nov end can to this be wund, 

"Tis nought but a perpetual fivitleſd raved, C. 


Prior. f 


a... 1 1 r *.t. 3 
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Till by one countleſs ſum of woes apprett, 
Hoary with cares, and ignorant of reſt, 
We find the vital ſprings relax'd and worn; 
Compell'd our common impotence to mourn, 


Thus through the rand of age, to childhood we returns 


5: Rotation; ſucceſſiov in vicifſitode, 


his turn. 


officer, to ſurvey a certain diſtri, 
Roux b. adv. V 
1, Every way; on all ſides, 


The terror of God was upon the Cities round about, Geneſis. 


downwards, forwards, and backwards. : 
In darkneſs and with dangers compaſs'd round. Milton. 

2. [En rond, à la ronde, French. ] In a revolution. 
At the beſt tis but cunning; and if he can in his own fancy 


: "Bacon. 


his deceits upon himſelf, 
3. Circularly, 

One foot Ke center'd, and the other turn'd 
Round through the vaſt profundity obſcure. 
4. Not in a direct line. | 
I merely to come in, Sir, they go out; 
The way they take is ſtrangely round about. 
RounD. prep. 

1. On every ſide of. ty 
To officiate light round thik opacous earth. 

2. About; circularly about. 
He led the hero round 

The confines of the bleſt Elyſian ground. 

3. All over; here and there in. 3 
Round the world we roam, | 

Forc'd from our pleaſing fields, and native home. Deyn. 


To Round. v. a. [rotundo, Latin; from the noun.] 

1. To ſurround ; to encircle, : 
Would that th' incluſive verge 

Of golden metal, that muſt rownd my btow, 


Government of the Tongue. 
Wy Wilton. 
Pepe. 


Milton. 


Were redhot ſteel to fear me to the brain. . Shakeſpeare. 
We are ſuch ſtuff xn ; 
As dreams are made on, and our little life | 
Is rounded with a (leep. | _ Sbaleſpeare's Tempeſt. 
+ This diſtemper'd meſſenger of wet, 
The many-coloured Iris, rounds thine eyes. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Pricr. 


The vileſt cockle gaping on the coaſt, 
That rounds the ample fea. 
2. To make ſperical, circular, or cylindrical, 

Worms with many feet, which round themſelves into balls, are 
bred chiefly under logs of timber. Bacon. 

When filver has been leſſened in any piece carrying the publick 


ſtamp, by clipping, waſhing, or rounding, the laws have declared it 
not to be lawful money, Locke, 
With the cleaving-knife and mawl ſplit 
piece near the ſize, and with the draw-knife round off the edges to 
make it fit for the lathe. , i Maxon. 
Can any one tell, how the ſun, planets, and ſatellites were 
rounded into their particular ſpheroidical orbs ? Cbœync. 
3. to raiſe to a relief. | 
The figures on our modern medals are raiſed and rounded to a 
very great perſectlon. Addijon on Ancient Medals. 
4. 'To move about ANY thing. 
To thoſe beyond the polar circle, day 
Had unbenighted ſhone, while the low ſun, 
To recompenſe his diſtance, in your ſight 
Had rewnded till th' horizon, and not known 
Or Eaſt or Welt, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
5. To mould into ſmoothneſs. | 


terſe, florid tile, rounded into periods and cadences, without pro- 
priety or meaning. Sqwift's Miſcrilanics. 
To Roux p. v. #, | 
1. To grow round in form. 5 

The queen, your mother, ound apace; we ſhall 

Preſent our Ervices to a fine new prince. Shakeſpeare, 


2. [Runin, German; whence Chaucer writes it better 
roun.| To whiſper. 


rounded in his ear; at which he retired. Sidney, 
France, 
Whom real and charity brought to the field 
As God's own ſoldler, rownded in the ear, | 
With that ſame purpoſe changes. Shakeſpeare. 


"They're here with me already; whiſpering, rounding . 
Sicilia is a fo forth ; "tis far gone. Shakeſpeare. 
Cicero was at dinner, where an ancient lady ſaid ſhe was but 
Forty : one that ſat by rounded him in the car, the is far more out 


of the queſtion: Cicero anſwered, I mult believe her, for J heard 
her ſay to any time thele ten years, Bacon. 


"The fox rewnds the new elect in the ear, with a piece of ſecret 
ſervice that he could do him. L'Eftrange. 


3. To go round, as a guard, 
They keep watch, or nightly rounding walk. Milton, 
Rov"nDanour, adj, ['This word is uſed as an adjec- 
tive, though it is only an adverb united to a ſubltan- 


not to have been admitted into books.] 
1. Ample; extenſive, 


the queſtion, 
2; IndireQ; looſe, 


Rov"NDELAY. 5.7. 
1. [Nesdelet, French.) A kind of ancient 


in repeated in an equivocal ſenſe, it pollible. 


Ir nothing will pleaſe people, unleſs they be greater than nature To hear thy rimes and round, . 
ded, * . they expect, but the * of vexatious Which thou wert wont in nary to ſing, 
es? | L' Eftranges I more delight than lark in ſummer days "9p 
| How then to drag a wretched life beneath | - Whoſe echo made the neighb'ritg groves to An | 
An endleſs round of ſtill returning woes, 7 Come now, a reundel and'a'fair ſong, & Shore, 
And all the gnawing pangs of vain remorſe ? | The muſes and graces made eſtivals ; the fawns, fr ere 
What torment's this x ' 11 Smith, | nymphs did dance their voundclays, | | » latym, any 
Some preachers, prepared only upon two or three points, run the They liſ'ning heard him, while he fearch'g the eel, 
ſame round from one end of the year to another. Addiſon. And loudly ſung his roundelay of love, drove, 


Pr tor . 


Such new Utopians would have a round of government, as ſome 
the like in the churth, in which every ſpoak becomes uppermaoſt in 
f x Holydoy. 

6. [Ronde, French.) A walk performed by a guard or 


All ſounds whatſoever move round; that is, on all ſides, upwards, 


raiſe that to the opinion of true wiſdom, he comes round to practiie 


Dryden. 


the ſtuff into a ſquare | 


Theſe accompliſhments, appliod in the pulpit, appear by a quaint, | _ 


Being come to the ſupping place, one of Kalander's ſervants | 


tive by a colloquial licence of language, which ought 


"Thoſe fincerely follow reaſon, but for want of having large, 
ſound, rewndabent ſenile, have not a full view of all that relates to 


Locke en Undeiflanding. 


Paraphraſe is a youndaboxr way of tranſlating, invented to help 


the barrenneſs, which tranſlators, overlooking in themſelves, have 
apprehended in our tongue, Felton. 
Rovu'nDpul., 


try, 
which commonly conſiſts of thirteen verſes, of which 
eight are of one kind of rhyme and five of another: 
it is divided into three couplets; and at the end of 


the ſecond and third, the beginning of the unde! 


1 ” 


R U 


* 


But on the ſudden ſtop'd. Dryden) . 
2+ [ Rendelle, French.) A round form wh t Tat, 


The Spaniards, cating themſelves into 
ſtrongeſt ſhips walling in the reſt, made a flying dad n 
* Aus, 


from round. | Ci n. 
cloſure. ( ] ircumference; 


wo 
If you fondly paſs our "4 offer, 

*Tis not the rounder of your old fac'd walls 

Can hide you from our meſſengers of war, 

Rov"nDHEAD. #. J. [round aud head.) 
named from the practice once prevalen 
of cropping their hair round. 
Your petjtioner always, kept, boſpitality, 
138515 be ds, pals gory 95 
OU"NDHOUSE, #./. [round and houſe. 85 
priſon, in which Kaen y per 01. * in ory * 
are confined, $56 a . 


/ They march'd to ſome fam'd reundbouſe, 
Rou' nD1sH. adj, [from round.) Somewhat tg 
approaching to roundneſs, _,. 
It is not every ſmall crack. that can make 
of ayoundiſh figure, uſeleſs to our experiment. 
Rov'nvy, adv. [from renn. 
1. In a round form; in'a round manner. 
2. Openly; plainly ;' without reſerve. 
Injoin gainſayers, giving them roundly to underſtand 
bur duty is ſubmiſſion, weak oppoſitiony betoken pride 
You'll prove a jolly ſurly groom, 
That take it on you at the firſt fo roundly. 
Mr. de Mortier roundly ſaid, that to cut off all 
words, he would propoſe two means for peace. Hayward 
From a world of phenomena, there is a principle that aQs ove 
of wiſdom and counſel, as was abundantly evidenced, and az round 


Rou'nDER, ». / 


Shak 
'A parivgen 
| among then 


Pape. 
und; 


ſuch a receiver, as 1 
el 


Bo 


» Qhat where 
Hale. 


Shat-ſpeart; 
contenitiong bf 


acknowledged. La \ a Mere's Divine Dial, nets 
He affirms. every thing rowndly, without any art, rhetorick, « 
circumlocution, a 


1 j Addiſon's Count Jaris, 
3. Briſkly ; with ſpeed. fu 
When the mind has brought itſelf to attention, it will be able ty 
cope with difficulties, and maſter them, and then it may go on 
reundly. | | OI. Locke, 
4. 8 to the purpoſe z vigorouſly ; in ear. 
net, -- - 
I was called any thing, and I would have done any thing, indeed 
too, and roundly too. 3 Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
This lord juſtice eauſed the earl of Kildare to be arreſted, and 
cancelled ſuch charters as were lately reſumed, and proceeded every 
Way ſo ruundly and ſeverely, as the nobility did mueh diſtaſte him, 


a i 5 Davies en Irclard, 
Rov'noness:' . J. [from round.]. 
1. Circularity ; ſphericity; cylindrical form. 
The ſame reaſon is of the roundnyſs of the bubble ; for the aif 
within avoideth diſcontinuance, and therefore caſteth itſelf into a 
round fi ure. ; Bacn's Natural Hi Ys 
racelets of pearl gave roundneſs to her arm, ; 
And ev'ry gem augmented ev'ry charm. \ Price, 
Roundn!ſs is the primary etlential mode or diſſerence of a bol. 
„„ | Watts's Logich, 
2. Smoothneſs, | 
The whole period and compaſs of this ſpeech was delightſome 
for the roundneſs, and grave for the ſtrangeneſs, Spenſer, 
3. Honelty ; openneſs ; vigorous meaſures, 


To ROUSE. v. a. [Of the ſame claſs of words with! 
rai/e and ri/e,] OW 
1. To Wake from reſt, 
At once the crowd aroſe, confus'd and high; 
For Mars was early up, and rous'd the ſky. 
Rev'rent I touch thee ! but with honelt zeal, 
To reuſe the watchmen of the publick weal 
To virtue's work provoke the tardy hall, 
And goad the prelate ſlumb'ring in his ſtall, 
2. To excite to thought or action. 
| Then roſe that heart of thine, 
And whatſoever heretofore thou haſt aſſum'd to be, 
This day be greater. gf h 
The Dane and Swede, rouz'd up by flerce alarms, 
Bleſs the wiſe conduct of her pious arms; 
Soon as her fleets appear their terrors ceaſe, - 1 
And all the northern world lies huſh'd in peace. 44d 
I'll thunder in their ears their country's caule, 7 
And try to re up all that's Roman in them. Adin 
The heat, with which Luther treated his adverſaries, thou 
Arained too far, was extremely weil fitted by the providence of © 
to roſe up a people, the mott phlegmatick of any in _— 


Dryens 


Py 4 


7. 
0 


Chaprean 


3. To put into action. 
5 As an eagle, ſeeing prey appear, ; 
His airy plumes doth rouſe full rudely dight; 
So ſhaked he, that horror was to hear» 
Bluſt'ring winds had rovs'd the ſea. 
4. To drive a beaſt from his laire, 
The blood more fiir, 
To rouze a lion, than to ſtart a hare» 


Fairy uus 
mL 


Shakeſpeare's Merry IV 


He ſtooped down, he couched as a lion, and as 45 ol. Ws 
+ who ſhall youe him up po Gengfity alu. R 
Th' unexpected ſound 


Of dogs and men his wakeful car does wound; 

Rowi'd with the noiſe, he ſcarce believes his ear, 

Willing to think th? illuſions af his fear 

Had given this faltc alarm. 

Now Cancer glows with Phebus' fiery car, 

The youth ruſh eager to the ſylvan war: 

Swarm o'er the lawns, the foreſt walks ſurround, 

Rouſe the fleet hart, aud cheer the op'ning hound. 
To Rovss. v. u. 


1. T'6 awake from ſlumber. 
Men, fleeping found by whom they dread, 
now and bettir themſelves ere well awake. 
ichard, who now was half aileep, 
Red; nor would longer filence keep» 
Melancholy lifts her head ; 
Morpheus rowſes from his bed. . 
2. To be excited to thought or action. 
Good things of day begin to droop and drow2*, 
While night's black agents to their prey de __ 
Roust. x. /. [ru/ch, German, half drunk. 
Ng var rather too large. Not in uſe. 


P: 


M's 
Pri 


Pepe St. Cai 


Sal, 
A dol 


Roc 54 


They have given me a reuſe Already. Ao. 
Trevoux. e. a 8 as L am 4 ſoldier, | ag Bf ; 
Siker, ſike a rende never heard I none, No jocund health that Denmark drinks 0-04)» 
Little lacketh Perigot of the belt, But the great cannon to the clouds ſhall tell ; 
And Willie is not greatly over» | And the king's reaſe ſhall bruit it back Shak: 
So weren his under-fongs well addreſt. Spenſer Paſtorals. Reſpeaking earthly thunder. 


R OX, 


#./. [from rou/e.] One who rouſes, 


u 1: or, Dutch 


cdl es the endleſs routt of wretched 
Which thicher were aſſembled day by day 
all the world. © 
Fr rn 
ſort and nauon und HS 
er If that rebellion * 1 
Came like itſelf in ale and ablegt eu, 
Led on by bloody youth, goaded with rage, 
And countenanc'd by boys and beggary, | 
reyerend father, then bad not been there, Shakeſpeare. 


v1 


Spenſer. 


mor were to forfeit their holds in caſe of unlawful retainer, 
7 king in routs and unlawful ablies, 8 Bacon. | 
oy \ tacit league is againſt ſuch route and ſhowls, as have 


rated from the laws of nature. 
ah % de 1 nams of eee on rout, 
d'ring looſe about, | 
That and fers, as the ſummer fly, Milton's les. 
Fancy, wild dame, with much laſcivious pride, 
py brin chameleons drawn, does gaily ride, 
Her coach theve follows, and throngs round about 
Of ſhapes and airy forms an-ondleſs your. | 
The mad. nngovernable raxt, 
Full of confuſion and the ſumes of wine, 
Lay'd ſuch variety and antick tricks. 
| Harley ſpies - 
The doctor faſten d by the eyes 
At Charing-croſs among the rout, 
Where painted monſters are hung out. Swift. 
, French.] Confuſion of an army defeated or 
red + | | | 
Wipe * Thy army, 
48K could not ſtand when thou wer't down, 
Pifpers'4 in Tut, 'betoal: them all to fly, 
Their mightieſt quell'd,. the battle ſwerv'd, 
With many an inrode gor'd; deformed rout 125 2 
Enter d and foul diſorder. Milton's "IP 8 
(ROUT. . 4. To diſfipate and put into confuſion 
feat. | 
by de next way to,end the wars with him, and to rut bim quite, 
ould be to keep him from invading: of thoſe countries agjolning. 
| Spenſer on Ireland. 
That party of the. king's horſe that charged the Scots, ſo totally 
mated and defeated their whole. army, that they fled. Clarendon. 
u Rour. v. 1. To aflemble in clamorous and tu- 
noltuous crowds, 


3 Bacon. 


Roſcommon. 


Daniel. 


The meaner ſort routed together, and ſuddenly affailing the earl || . 
in kis houſe, Nlew Him. | Bacan's Henry VII. 
bouts. 1. /. [route, French.) Road; way. | 


| 


Wide through the furgy. field their route they take 
Their bleeding boſoms force the thorny brake. : 


Gay. 
how. 1. J Lreib, German.] A rank or fi 


ay damordus ald 1 rabble ; a tumultuous 
l @ +& © a ; * 


Spen er. | 


| 


| Conley. | 


RUB, 


Where Candiſ fought, the royalifts prevall d 
' Neither his courage nor his 223 Fila, ev off Waller. 
| The old church of England -die, another name for a man 


prefers his conſcience before his intereſts; are the moſt meri. 
] us ſubjects in the world, as having paſſbd all thoſe terrible 
| teſts, which domineering malice could 


| melo 


Shall loſe the royalty of England's throne; 
Royalty by birth Wai"the fassteſt wa) 972 
father compounded into one, being of a temper like unto God, 
juſtice and mercy. Holydg 


If they had held their royalties . je title, either the 00 
have been but one e, Kaas . wy 


e. | Shake} are. 
of majeſty : a king * a 


father of a family [hail as 

good a claim to rayalty as theſe. only 8 x | M—_ 
2, State of a king. att © to NECN 

I will, alas | be wretched to the great, 
And figh in royalty; and grieve in mate. Prior. 
3. Emblems of royalty. 1 8550 ps 
"2, + Wherefore doT fume + 5 

Theſe royalties, and nat refuſe to reign ? Milton. 

To Royns. v. 4. {rogner, French.] To gnaw ; to 

bite, be 9190 Wt: Spenſer, 


Paltry; ſorry ; mean ; rude. 
The reyniſb clown, at whom ſo oft 

Your grace was wont to laugh, is alſo mifling. Sbeheſpeare. 
Ro'rTELET, 2. / [French.] A little or petty king. 
Cauſing the American roytelets to turn all homagers to that king 
and the crown of England, 5 Heylyn, 
To 2 v. a. [rbubio, Welſh ; reiben, German, to 

wipe. 5 


Ro'yYNISH. adj. [rogneux, French, mangy, paltry. ] 


over it; to ſcour; to wipe; to perfricate, 


2. To touch ſo as to leave ſomething of that which 
touches behind. 


le; a num- 


Jer of things ranged in a line. | 
"A Lips — * 2 that they ſhow 


Of precious pearl the double row. Sidney. 
After them all dancing on a row, | | 
The comely virgins came with garlands dight, | 
As freſh as flowres. | Spenſer, 
Where any row 


Of fruit: trees, over W :reach?d too far 


Their pamper'd boughs, and needed hands to theck . 
Fruitlels embraces. 4 Milton's Paradiſe 1} 


A triple maunted v du of pillars, laid 


On wheels. 0 Milton's Paradiſe Left." 
Where the bright ſe raphim in burning row, | 

Their loud uplifted an gel trumpets blow. Milton. 
A new born wood ( varidus lines there grows, 

And all the flouriſhing letters and in rows. - Cooley. 
The victor honour I with a nobler veſt, 

Where gold and purple ſtrive in equal rows. Dryden. 


Why round gur chiches crpwe the white-glow'd beaux, | 

Why bows the ſidebo x from its inmaſt rows ? Pepe. 

7 ROW. v. u. Inopm, Saxon.] To impel a veſſel 

ip the water by oars. 

He.ſaw.therp toiling in rogvieg ; for the wind was contrary, 

Mark, Vis 48. 

dome of theſe troughs or canqes, were ſo great, that above twenty 

men have been found rowing in one. Abbot. 

The bold Britons then ſecurely row'd ; 

Waller. 


0 
; 


Charles and his virtue was their ſacred load. 


Ide watermen turned their barge, and roxwed ſoftly, that they 
might take the cool of the evening. Dryden. 


Row. v.a. To drive or help forward by oars. 


The ſwan rows her ſtate with oary feet. Milton. 

Ro'wer. u. J. C rouelle, French. 

1. The points of a ſpur turning on an axis. f 

He gave his able horſe the head, ; 

And, bending forward, ſtruck his agile heels 

Againſt the panting ſides of his poor jade | 

Up to the reel head, Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
1 A rider like myſelf, who ne er wore rowe/ 

Nor iron on his heel. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 

A mullet is the robe of a ſpur, and hath never but five points; 

a ſar hath.fix, Peacbam on Blazoning. 

He ſpurr'd his fiery ſteed | 

With goring rowwels, to provoke his ſpeed. Dryden. 


2 A ſeton; a roll of hair or ſilk put into a wound 
binder it from healing, and provoke a diſ- 
c arge. ; | | 

TeRo'wet, v. 4. To pierce through the ſkin, and 
keep the wound open by a rowel. | 
Rowe] the horſe, in the cheſt. 
OWEN, n. J. 


Roxwen is a field kept up till after Miehaelmas, that the corn left 

en the ground may ſprout into green. Notes on Tufers 
Then ſpare it for rower, till Michel be paſt, 

To lehgthen thy dairie, no better thou haſt, 


Mortimer Huſbandry. 


Tu 1 
Turn your cows, that give milk, into your rotrens, till ino 
Nom Mortimer i Huſbandry 
"WER, n. /. [from row.] One that manages a 
var, | 


Four gallies firſt, which equal rowers hear, 
"Advancing in the watry liſts, appear. | Dryden. 
The biſhop of Saliſbury ran down with the ſtream thirty hike in 
u hour, by the help of but one roqvere %. 


ROYAL. adj. Lreial, French. ] 


G ingly z belonging to a king; becoming a king; 

al, ; | 
The royal ſtock of David. Milton, 

The royal bow'rs 
Of great Seleucia built by Grecian kings. Milton. 
f Thrice happy they, who thus in woods and groves, 

Y From courts retir d, poſſeſs their peaceſul loves: 

1 N f royal maids how wretched is the fate Granville. 
' Noble ; illuſtrious, | 


8 a IG — from Venice M 0 + 
F t real mer chant, good Antonio ? bake ſpeare. 
gar, . h | [from royal. ] Adhetent a 


| 3- To move one body upon another. 


Is. To Rus down. 


Their ſtrawv- built citadel new rubb'd with balm. — Milton, 
In narrow clefts, in the monument that ſtands oyer him, catho- 


them a natural perfume, though very like apoplectick balſam 
and what would make one ſuſpect that they 


it is obſerved, that the ſcent is ſtronger in the 
night. EE NET. Addiſon on Jraty. 

Lock, how the rubs her hands. 
her; hands. 


e 


paint others. 


If their minds are well principled with inward civility, a grea 
part of the roughneſs, which ſticks to the outſide for want of bette 


in the world will not poliſh them. 
7. To touch hard. 
He, who before he 


ſhame, and was moved to anger. 


To clean or curry a horſe, 
When his fellow beaſts are weary grown, 


9. ToRus up. 


To excite; to awaken. 


ſome heretofore in the city did. 


10. ToRun . To poliſh; to refreſh, 
To Rus. v.n. | 
1. To fret; to make a friction. 
This laſt alluſion gaul'd the panther more, 
Becauſe indeed it ub d upon the ſore; 
Yet ſeem' d ſhe not to winch, tho ſhrewdly pain'd. 
2. To get through difficulties. | 
| No hunters, that the tops of mountaines ſcale, 


Dryden 


Many lawyers, when once hampered, rub off as well as the 
can. L'Eftrange 
'Tis as much as one can do, to rub through the world, thoug 
perpetually a doing. L'Eftrange 
Rus. . /. [from the verb.] | 
1. Frication ; ad of rubbing. " 
2. Inequality of ground, that hinders the motion of 
bowl. | 


| We'll play at bowls.  * 
Till make me think the world is full of rubs, 
And that my fortune runs againſt the bias. | Shakeſpeare, 
3. Colliſion ; hindrance ; obſtruction. | 

'The breath of what I mean to ſpeak | 
Shall blow each duſt, each ſtraw, each little rub | 
Out of the path, which ſhall directiy lead 

Thy foot to England's throne. | Shakeſpeare's A 
ow every rub is ſmoothed in our way. Shakeſpeare. 
Thoſe you make friends, | ak | 


And give your hearts to, when they once perceive 
The leaſt rub in your fortunes, fall away. Shake ' 
Upon this rb, the Engliſh embaſſadori thought fit to demur, 
and ſent to receive directions. | ' Hayward. 
He expounds the giddy wonder | 
Of my weary ſteps, and under 
Spreads a path clear as the day, | 
Where no churliſh r#6 ſays naye Craſhawe. 


1. To clean or ſmooth any thing hy paſſing ſomething] 


licks rub their beads, and ſmell his bones, which they ſay have in 


rub the marble with it, 
morning than at 


—]t is an accuſtomed action with her, to ſeem thus waſhing 
Shak ſpeare's Macbeth. 


Collier of the Aſpect. 


teaching, time and obſeryation will rub ; but if ill, all the rules 
Locke on Education. 


was eſpled, was afraid, after being perceived, 
was aſhamed, now being hardly rubbed upon, left both fear and 
Sidney. 


He'll play the groom, give oats, and rub em down. Dryden, 


You will find me not to have rubbed up the memory of what 
outh, 


. 


And rub through woods with toile ſeeke them all. Chapman. 


N UB. 
He that once Tins, like him that ſlides on ice, 
Goes ſwiftly down the ſlipperyrwaywof dee; | 
Though conſcjence check him, yet thoſe rubs gone r, 
He ſlides on ſmoothly, und looks bach no more. Dryden. 
All fort of ubs will be laid in the w- ] ß... i Dabenante 


IEG put them to, and carried An hereditary eight is to be prefeiret before eleQion ; becauſe the 
thelr credit and their conſcience clears nn | South. government is ſo ditpoſed, that it -almoſt/ exxeciines; itſelf 1 and pon). 
To RO'YALize, v. a. [from rojal.]” To make royal: | be death af a prince, the! adminifiratiats goes: on withaut-any rub 
Feen oy or Interruption. Swift. 

„Ee you were queen, ay, or your huſband king, ;-- FIN 0 
To pape bis blood, 1 ſpilt ming um. Sbaleſpane· Wt Dine * cauſe of unęaſinef ,, Ne ; 7A 
Ro rior ads N reyal.] In a kingly manner; | | * 0 eng; perchanc t gfeam z eee ee 9 
regally; as beco ing. anf. u i UT nn . 

f yp — . Mises z einmongl x gf ju tim 1 5 (rub and Boner} A wry to ſcour 
0 ve you all a inted. - Sba nt. T FM þ rp . A vi! nat 8 CO ur- ph HOY 4 | 
, A cridje for barlit, ith yub Pge inf. "Tui 

1 And the laſt funeral pomp adorn his hearſe. Dryden; Bonn rk: 1.7 (from rab. ] . b 5 5 | N 

Ro rar rr. 1. J. [roialte, French. e 7 e e 

n Eingibip ; charadter or office of a king. __ 1. The inſtrament with which one rubs;, 
Draw, you raſcal; you come Ko MAB, the King, and, - _ - Servants blow the fire with pling checkt, and hey "Is 

* | take vanity the pupyet's part againſt the royalty of her father. The rubbert, ad the bathing ſheets diſplay. ß. Drydtn. 
| | N A es * hakeſpeare's King Lear. Rub the dirty tables Witk e napkins, for it will ſave yout 

He wil lol his head, ere give confent, © — wearing out the common rubbers! . » Swifth 
His maſter's ſon, as worſhipfully he terms it, * 3. A coarſe file, | 


The rough or cdarſe file, if large, is called a rubber, and takes 
off tlie ubevenneſs which the hammer made iu the forging. 
| | eue Mechanical Exerciſets 
4+ Agamez. a conteſt ; two games out of three, 
Ihe als was to Rand by, to ſee two boobies try their title to him 
e yet! e ee Mp RNITTR 
| 4 t the manners to go to | 
would be contented with a rubber at ede Collie o. Dutllin . 
M$... xn 75. Hinfeorth, 
Run1 can, adj. [rubjcan, French.} Rubjcan colour of 
a horſe is one that is bay, ſorrel, or black, with a 
light grey, or white upon the flanks, but ſo that 


this grey or white is not predominant there. 

U"BBAGE.] #. T [from rub : as perhaps meaning, # 
Rv'nnI$H, | "<> duſt made "rubblag, | Rall 
is not uſed.) | ne Ran Lay 
t. Ruins of à building; fragments of matter uſed in 


What traſh is Rome? 
What xubbifh, and what offal;? when it ſerves 
For my baſe matter at ry | F . 
So vile a thing as Ceſar. akeſpeare's Julius Cæſar. 
Such eonceits ſeem too fine among gas, ch 7 See. 
A fabrick, though high and beautiful, if founded on rubbiſb, is 
eafily made the triumph of the Winds. _ » Glanville's Scepſt. 
When the foundation of a ſtate is once looſened, the leaſt com- 
motion lays the hole in rubb;fb, T range. 
Th' Almighty caſt a pitying eye, e x 
He ſaw the town's one half In ruþbi/þ lie. Dryden. 
Knowledge lying under abundance of Tubbiſb, his ſeope has been 
to remove this rubbiſh, and to dreſs up-crabbed miatters'as agreeably 
as he can. 5 0 Davenant. 
The enemy hath avoided a battle, and talten a ſurer way to con- 


x 


in 


ſume us, by letting our courage evaporate- againſt ſtones and rub 
ih diſh. Leng? nes 47:99:00 een, dts 
'| 2. Confuſion 3 mingled maſs. - | | 
That noble art of polltical lying ought not to Vie any | 
2 ent wth ebe Hiſtory 2 Bull. 


3. Any thing vile and worthleſs,” 


The government at that time was by kings, before whom the : . ee | 
pole ave moſt tonal 8 dae of duty, and reverence . RV ee tv their being rubbed and 8 by 
rub their noſes, or roke their foreheads. Heylyn\} the water,” at the latter end of the del > is bak 
i j f | ». O07 vg in urry and 
Flow * 9 n rioleatly, prodyces . 0 with great precipitation, | 1285 Woodward. 
Two bones, rubbed hard againſt one anggher, ce a fetid ] RU"B1CUND. adj. rubicende, French; rubicundus, Lat.] 
ſmell. 1  Arbuthnet on Alimenti. ] '\Incliving to redneſs, Ny TRAGUIW Eg 
| 4+ To obſtruct by colliſion, | Ru's1eD.[adj. [from ruby.) Red as. a ruby. 
| Tis the duke's pleaſure, | Thrice upon thy fingers tip,, ,.,  . + "oy 
Whoſe diſpoſition all the world well know | Thrice upon thy rubied lip. Milton, 
Will not be rubb'd nor ſtop d. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. ' Angels food, and rubjed nectar flows 
. T2 pou ; ee e | ' In pearl, In diamond, and in maſſy gold. ' Milton 
The whole bufineſs of our redemption is, to rub over the de- . . adj. [ | facie, Latin. i 
faced copy of the creation, to reprint God's image upon 9 2 3e ay ts ter and Ani, Mat 1 Making 
N | outh, . \ f 0 ts 
GP 2 | the ſeveral ſpecies of rays, as the rabifick, are by refraction 
6. To remove by friction: with F or out, WA as 5 
A forcible object will rub out the freſheſt colours at a e, and 2 . 0 


4 . Grew': Cojan:l, 
Ru"B1FORM. adj, Lruber, Latin, and form.] Having 
the form of red. | * 
Of thoſe rays, which paſs eloſe by the ſnow, the rubjform will be 
the leaſt refracted; and ſo come to the eye in the directeſt lines, 
| Newton's Optickse 
To Ru'niry, v. a, To make red. TM 
This toplcally applied, becomes a phænigmus or -ubifying medi. 
elne, and of ſuch flery parts as to concelve fire of themſeſves, and 
burn a houſe. NSD Brown's Vulgar Errourte 
Ru"nious. adj. [rubeus, Latin,] Ruddy z red. Not 
uſed | 


Diana's li bs | 0A 
Is not more ſmooth 1 rubioute Shakeſpeare's Teoelfth Night. ' 
Ru'nRICATRD. adj, [from rubrica, Latin.] Smeared 
with red. | 


Ru”BRICK. . , [rubrigue, French; rubrica, Latin,] 
Directions printed in books of law and in 


| prayer- 
books; ſo termed, becauſe they were originally diſ- 
'| tinguiſhed by being in red ink. 1904 
ny No date prefix'd, { 
Directs me in the ſtarry rubrick ſet. Milton's Paradiſe Reg. 


They had their particular prayers according to the ſeveral days 
and months; and their tables. or rubricks to inſtruRt them. 


* ” 


The rubrick and the rules relating to the liturgy are eſtabliſhed by 

royal authority, as well as the liturgy itſelf. Welfen. 
RV BRICK, 6 Red, | | 
The light and rays, which appear red, or rather make obj 

appear ſo, I call rubric or red making. Newton, 

What tho' my name ſtood rubrict on the walls. Pepe. 

To Ru' RICK. v. 4. [from the noun, ] To adorn 

with red. | | 


RU'BY. #./. from ruber, Latin.) 
1. A precious ſtone of a red colour, next 


and value to a diamond, 
Up, up, fair bride I and call 


in hardneſs 


Thy ſtars from out their ſeveral boxes, take 
Thy rubies, pearls, and diamonds forth, and make 
Thyſelf a conſtellation 3 5 we us . 
Melpomene would be repreſented like a manly lady, her 
head a dreſſing of pearl, Ulamoids, and rubies, Peacham. 


Crowns. were on their royal ſcutcheons plac' 
With ſaphire, diamonds, and with 


3 . 
rudiet grac'd» Drygen« 
2. Redneſs. 8 : 
0 er 
na Ld | 
3 Ade A , l ee Mackihs 
3» ny tk ing Gs nus © 22489 54 EY 
9 2 Defy 


WG 


* 
A 
RUD 


19 1 


„ uby 

L -could' % nor 6 ng ru 

Sparkling, * the flavour, or the ſmell, 
Or taſte, that chears the hearts of Gods and men, 


- Allure thee from the cool eryſtalline ſtream. 
4. A blainz a blotch ; a carbuncle. N 
„ He's (uid to have à rich face and vublet about his noſe. | 
1 Captain Jones. 


RV“. adj, [from the noun,] Of a red colour. 
AA Wou „ like dutnb mouths, do ope their rudy lips. 


; A Dlana't up 7 
Is not more ſmooth and ruby, than thy ſmall pipe 
Is at the majden's organ ſhrill and ſound. : 
vera rion, 1. J. [rute, Lat.] A belching ariſing 
from wind and indigeſtion, | 
To Rub. v. a, [nubu, Saxon, redieſs.] To make 
red, Obſolete. . | 
Her cheek, like apples, which the ſun had rudded. Spenſer. 
RV“ DEA. /. [reeder, Dutch, f 
1. The inſtrument at the ſtern of a veſſel, by which 
courſe is governed, 


11 480 1 


its 


ſtring, 


My heart was to thy rudder ty'd by th' 
And thou ſhould'ſt towe me after, akeſpeare. 
They looſed the rudder bands, and hoiſed up the main-ſail, and 


made toward ſhore. } 94. .; Aft, xxvil. 40. 
„ Thoſa, thet attribute unto the faculty any firſt or ſole power, 
| have therein no other underſtanding, than ſuch a one hath, who, 
\ looking into the ſtern of a ſhip, and finding it guided by the helm 
and rudders., dqth afcxibe ſome abſolute virtue. to the piece of 
wood, without all conſideration of the hand that guides it. | 
; Raleigh's Hiſtory of the World. 
| - Fiſhes firff to ſhipping did impart; | 
Their tail the rydder, and their head the prow. 
Thou held st the rudder with a Ready hand, 
Till ſafely on the ſhore the bark did land. 
2+ Any thing that guides or governs the courſe, 
For rhyme the rudder js of verſes, . Hudibras, 
Ru'ppix rss, . / [from ruddy.] The quality of ap- 
pronching to redneſs, | ö | 
The ruddineſs upon her lip is wet; | | 
You'll mar it, If you kiſs it. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
If the fleſh loſe its ruddineſs, and look pale and withered, you 
may ſuſpect It corrupting. W ſeman's Surgery. 
Ru'ppi.e. . / [rudul, Iſlandick.] Red earth, * | 
Ruddle owes ity colour to an admixture of iron ; and as-that is In 
-* greater or leſs proportion, it is of a greater or leſs ſpecifick gravity, 
confiſtence, or hardneſs, Woodward, | 


$3 + 


|; Dryden. 
Dryden. 


* 


Ru'p bock. i; [rubecula, Latin.) A kind of bird. | 


The redbrea | 
Of ſinging birds, they have linnets and added. Carew. 
RU DDV. adj. [nubu, Saxon. 
1. Approaching to redneſs ; pale red. 
a We may ſee the old man in a morning, 
. Luſty as health, come ruddy to the field, 
And there purſue the chaſe, as if he meant 
Too'ertake time, and my back youth again» Otway.' 
New leaves on ov'ry bough were ſeen; 
Some ruddy colour'd, ſore of lighter green. Dryden. 
| Ten wildings have 1 gather'd for my dear; ; 
How ruddy like yaur lips their ſtreaks appear ! Dryden. 
Ceres, in her T. 
Seems fertile, and with ruddieft freight bedeckt. Philips. 


If phyſick, or iſſues, will keep the. complexion from inclining to 
+ * conrſe, or ruddy, ſhe thinks them well employed. La. 
2 Yellow, Uſed, if to be uſed at all, only in 
1 poet 8 f , , ö 
. A crown of ruνν 
Plain without pomp. 


RUDE. a. [nebe, Saxon; rudi, Latin. ] 
1. Untaught ; barbarous; ſavage. | 7 
* Nor is there any nation in the world, now accounted civil, but 
within the memory of books, were utterly rude and barbarous, 
TOME 4 N Wilkins. 
'2. Rough; cnarſe of manners; uncivil; brutal, 
Ruflian, let go that rude uncivil touch; 
"Thou friend of an It! faſhion. | S§baleſpeare. 
Vane's bold an{wers, termed rude and. ruffian-like, furthered his 
eondemnation, Hayward. 
You can with fingle look inflarae 
The coldeſt breaſt, the rudi tame. Waller. 
It has been o uſual to wiite prefaces, that a man is thought rude 
to his reader, Who does not give him ſome account beforchand. 


Walſh. 


gold Ine los d her brow, 
a Dryden. 


3. Violent; tumultuous ; boiſterous ; turbulent. 
Clouds puch'd with winds rude in their ſhock, Milton, 


The water appears white near the ſhore, and a ſhip; becauſe the 
vole agitation breaks It Into foam. | 


. Bo. 
4. Harſh; inclement, 
Spring does to flow'ry meadows bring, 
What the rede winter from them tore, Waller. 


5. Ignorant z raw z untaught, | 
5 ough I be rude in ſpeech, yet not In knowledge. 2 Corinth, 
He was yet but rde in the profeſſion of arms, though greedy of 
honour. Motten Buckingham, 
duch tools av art yet rude hath form'd. iltons 
6. [Rude, French.) Rugged; uneven; ſhapeleſs ; un- 

formed, f 

| In their fo rude abode, 

Not the poore {winehord would forget the Gods, = Chapman. 

It way the cuſtom to worthip rede and unpoliſhed ſtones, 


N 0 drilling fleet. 
7. Artleſs; inelegant. 
1 would Know What ancient ground of authority he hath for ſuch 
e ſentelete (able; and It he have any of the rade Uiſh books. 
Spenſer, 
One example may (erve, fill you view the ZEnels in the e. 
unblemiſhed by my „ede tranſlation. Dryden, 
BY, Such us may be done with ſtrength without art. 
| To his e e the fool confin'd 
Rude work well tuited with a ruſtick mind. Dryden. 
'Rv'veny. are. [from rude.) 
| 1. In a rude manner; fiercely ; tumultuouſly, 
Whether to knock againſt the gates of Rome, 
Or erde nt them in parts remote, 
oe fright them eve deſtroy, Shadeſpoore's Corigdanus. 
a. Without exatnel(s z without nicety ; coarſely, 
1 that am nat Map d for ive tricks, 


1 tht av + fampt, love's majeſt 
I» nn tm ny mon & —— 


e mud \ has rofign'd 
. 

Violently i boiſterouſly. 

With his truncheon be fo rdely ftroke 


Cymocles twice, that twice hin forced his foot revoke. 


. | Spenſer 
Rupenrts. „ % (i, French; from ru. ! 
1, Coarſenels of manners z incivility, 


* 4 


Milton, | 


bakeſpeare, | | 
2. Ignorance ; unſkilfulneſs. 
Shakeſpeare. | 


Dryden. 


RUE 
i'Ty. * 
This rudeneſs is a ſauce to his good 
Which gives men ſtomach to digeſt his words 
With better appetite, | | Shaktſpeare's Julius Caeſars 
The publick will in triumphs rudely ſhare, 
And kings the rudeneſi of their joy muſt bear. 'D 


9 

1 38 
p:! 
wit, {att 


. 
| 


late favourites towards their miſtreſs, were no longer to be born. 


The rudeneſs, Ill- nature, or ' perverſe f | 
flock, uſed at firſt to betray him into impatience z but it flow raiſes 
no other paſſion in him, than a deſire of being upon his knees in 
prayer to God for them, Tp ; Law. 


„ 
' 
| 
' 
' 


hat he did amiſt, was rather through rudeneſs, and want of 
| judgment, than any malicious meaning. | : Hayward, 
3. Artleſſneſs ; . inelegance ; coarſeneſs. - 
Let be thy bitter ſcorn, 1 
And leave the rudeneſs of that antique age 
To them, that liv'd therein in ſtate forlorn. 
4. Violence; boiſterouſneſs. Er 
The ram, that batters down the wall, 
Poor the great ſwing and rudeneſs of his poize, — 
They place before is hand that made che engine · Shakeſpeare. 
5. Stormineſs ; rigour. | 8 
You can hardly be too ſparing of water to your houſed plants; 
thb not, obſerving of this, deſtroys more plants than all the rude- 
neſſes of the ſeaſon. Evelyn's Kalendar. 
RU"DENTURE. 3. % [French.] In architecture, the 
figure of a rope or ſtaff, ſometimes plain and ſome- 
times carved, wherewith the flutings of columns are 
frequently filled up. Bail. 
Ru“ DbERAR V. ad). [rudera, Lat.] Belonging to rub- 
 biſh | x Die 
Ruvera' TON, . /, In architeQure, the laying of a 
pavement with pebbles or little ſtones, ailey, 
Ru“ DbERsBVY. 2. / (from ruge,] An. uncivil turbulent 
fellow. A low word, now little uſed. 
: I muſt be forced 
To give my hand, oppoſed againſt my heart, 
Unto a mad-brain rudeſby, full of ſpleen. 5 j pts. ui 
Out of my ſight, rudeſby be gone. | Shakeſpeare, 
RU'DIMENT. . /. [rudiment, French; rudimentum, 
Latin, 3 
1. The 


W — &- 


nnn 


In principles; the firſt elements of a ſcience. 


Such as were trained up in the rudiments, and were ſo made fit 
to be by baptiſm received into the church, the fathers uſually term 


hearers. 
To learn the order of my fingering, _ . . 
TI muſt begin with rudiments of art. 
Thou ſoon ſhalt quit 
Thoſe rudiments, and ſee before thine eyes 
The monarchies of th' earth, their pomp, and ſtate, 
Sufficient introduction to inform 25 
Thee, of thyſelf ſo apt, in regal arts. Milton's Paradiſe Reg. 
Could it be believed, that a child ſhould be forced to learn the 


Hodker. 


writing a good hand, and caſting accounts ? 

2. The firſt part of education, | et | 
He was nurtured where he was born in his firſt rudiments, till 

the years of ten, and then taught the principles of muſick, . 

; Worton's Life of Villiers. 
The kill and rudiments auſtere of war. Piet. 

3. The firſt, inaccurate, unſhapen beginning or origi-' 

nal of any thing. EE 

Mol is but the rudiment of a plant, and the mould of earth or 


+ 


bark. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
The rudiments of nature are very unlike the groſſer a 83 
Glanwille's Scepſis. 


$6 looks our monarch on this early fight, | 

Th' eſſay and rudiments of great ſucceſs, 
Which all-maturing time muſt bring to light. Dryden. 
Shall that man pretend to religious attainments, who is defectivo 
and ſhort in moral? which are but the rudiments, the beginnings, 
and firſt draught of religion ; as religion is the perfe ion, refine- 
ment, and ſublimation of morality, South, 
God beholds the firſt imperfect rudiments of virtue in the ſoul, 
and keeps a watchful eye over it, till it has received every grace it is 


capable of, Aaddijon's Spectator. 
'The ſappy boughs h 
Attire themſelves with bloſſoms, ſweet rudiments 
Of future harveſt, Philips. 


Ruvink'wral. adj, [from rudiment,) Initial; re- 
lating to firſt principles, = 

Your firſt rudimente/ eſſays in ſpoctatorſhip were made in my 
ſhop, where you often practiſed for hours. Spectator. 
To Rus, w. a. [neoppian, Saxon. ] To grieve for; to 
regret ; to lament, 

Thou tempteſt me in vain 
To tempt the thing which daily yet I rue, 
And the old cauſe of my continued pain, 


With like attempts to like end to renew. Spenſer. 
You'll rue the time, 
"That clogs me with this anſwer. Shakeſpeare. 


France, thou ſhalt ue this treaſon with thy tears, 

If Talbot but ſurvive. Shakeſpeare's Herry VI. 
Oh | treacherous was that breaſt, to whom you 

Didſt truſt our counſels, and we both may rue, 

Having his falſehood found too late, twas he 


That made me caſt you guilty, and you me. Donne. 

'Thy will 
Chole freely what it now ſo juſtly vues. Milton. 
Rut. . /. (ru, French; ruta, Latin.) An herb, 


called herb of grace, becauſe holy water was ſprinkled 
with it. Miller. 


Tufſer 8 


What ſavor is better, 
For places inſected, than wormwood and rue? 
Here did ſhe drop a tear; here, in this place, 
I'll fet a bank of vue, ſour herb of grace; 
Rue, even for Ruth, here ſhortly ſhall be ſeen, 
In the remembrance of a weeping queen. Shakeſp, Rich, II. 
The weaſel, to encounter the ſerpent, arms herſelt with eating 
'of rue. More Antidote againſt Atheiſm, 
Run"evt.. adj, [rue and fill.) Mournful ; woful ; 
ſorrowful, | 
When we have our armour buckled on, 
The venom'd vengeance ride upon our ſwords, 
Spur them to refs] work, rein them from ruth. Shakeſpeare. 
Cocytus, nam'd of lamentation loud, 
Heard on the rweſx/ Nream. Milten's Paradiſe Left. 
He figh'd, and caſt a vf eye; | 
„Our pity kindles, and our paſſions die, Dryden. 
Run'eviiy, adv. [from rugful.] Mournfully ; ſor- 
rowfully, 


Why ſhould an ape run away from a ſnail, and very rweſs/ly and 


frighttully look back, as being afraid ? ores 
Rur'ruLNgss. . . [from reef.) Sorrowfulneſs ; 
.. mournfulneſs. 
RUR'LLE. n./. 1 A circle; an aſſembly at 

a 2 houſe. Not uſed. 

4 » Who flouriſhed la the ſcenc, is condemded in the 
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| 


Dryden': Preface to Kuen. 


. 


; ryden 
The rudeneſs, tyranny, the oppreſſion, and ingratitude of the 


' Swift's Miſcellanies.'| 
behaviour of any of his || 


1 7106556 Spenſer. 


1 All under heaven, was founded on a rape. Addifen's Cate 
|Ru'ryian. adj, Brutal; ſavagely boiſterous. 
Experienc'd age OS 
May timely intercept the ruffiav rage; 


rudiments of a language, which he is never to uſe, and __— = | 
| oc Ke. 


q 


U 
ö 


* 


_ 
Rorr. 1. J. r eee 
1. A puckered linen ornament, 


q U 


formerly worn abou 


the neck, See RuyyLs, 1 
W a captain; for what 7. for tearing a Whore't „An! . 
Co WR gy Fo oh : n 
' With oo | 9 5 8 Hem 1y, RU 
: ruffs cuſts 
opt Ar the 1 * 


Shakeſpeare, 


_ 


| certainly, 
What faſhion'd hats, or 1/7, or ſuits nly, 


Before them every thing went down, f 
Some tore a ruff, and ſome a gown, 

Sooner may 4 gulling weather ſpy 
By drawing forth heav'n's ſcheme, 


ä—— — 


Su giddy-headed anticke youth will e nt " 
|, The ladies freed the neck from thoſe yokes, thoſe l Deme, 

ima which the ſimplicity of their grandmothers had encloſed l. rf 

0 +, * 4. 4 8 ge. * Gu 

2. Any thing collected into puckers or ec {i Gra, a 
4 b I rear'd this 8 5 . arrugations. f 
' 


Soft on the paper ruff its leaves I ſpread, . * 
. [F rom rough (cales,] A ſmall river fh, 


A ruff or pope is much like the pearch for | 
de better, but will not grow bigger than a — he is 
cellent fiſh, and of a pleaſant taſte, Wen. 


4. A ſtate of roughneſs. Obſolete. Malus. 

As fields ſet all their briftles up; in ſuch a ruff wert tho 
Pmay's Iu, 

eaning of this 


m ral. 
of all their glory, have ber 


Ps 
and taken to 


3 


5. New ſtate. This ſeems to be the m 
cant word, unleſs it be contracted fro 
How many princes that; Jn the riff 


taken down from the head of a conqueri | 
the victor's chariot ! ee Ty, 2 . af 6, 
„ 0 . 0 
Ru rFIAN. 3. /. ruffiano, Italian; ruffien, Pren ch. : 
bawd ; raffver, aniſh,..to. pillage ; perhaps ir 3 1 
be. beſt derived. from the old Teutonick word which 


we now write, rough,}'' A brutal, 
chievous fellow ; à cut-throat; a 


* 


— miſ. 
robber; a mur. 
derer. WEEDS A 
Have you a an that will ſwear ? drink ? dance? 
Revel the night ? rob? murder? Shakeſpeare's Henry ly 
Sir Ralph Vane's bold anſwers, termed rude and 7. lte 
falling into years apt to kalte offence, furthered his condemnation. 
| The boaſted anceſtors of theſe great men, 9 
Whoſe virtues you admite, were all ſuch rufſions 
This dread of nations, this almighty Rome, 


3 
That comprehends in her wide empire's bounds | 


Convene the tribes. 


| Pope's oh. 
To Ru'ryian. v. . [from the py To rage; to 
raiſe tumults ; to play the ruffian, Not in ule, 


A fuller blaſt ne'er ſhook our battlements; 
If it hath r»ffian'd ſo upon the ſea, 
What ribs ot oak, -when mountains melt on them, 


Can hold tho mortiſe? Shakeſpeare's 0thelh, 


To Ru'FrLe, v. a. [ruyfilen, Dutch, to wrinkle, ] 
1. To diſorder; to put out of form; to make leh 


ſmooth, 

* Naughty lady, 2 
Theſe hairs, which thou doſt raviſh from my thin, 
Will quicken and accuſe thee ; I'm your hoſt; 
With robbers hands, my hoſpitable favour | 
You ſhould not ruffle thus. Shakeſpeare's King Liar. 

In changeable. taffeties, differing colours emerge and vauiſh upon 
the ruffling of the ſame piece of ſillc. Boyle, 
As the firſt began to riſe, 

She ſmooth'd the ruffled ſeas, and clear'd the ſkies, Dryden, 
Bear me, ſome god ! oh quickly bear me hence | 
To wholeſome ſolitude, the nurſe of ſenſe; | 
Where contemplation prunes her ruffled wings, 

And«the free ſoul looks down to pity kings. 


2. To diſcompoſe; to diſturb; to p 


per, | 
Were I Brutus, 

And Brutns Antony, there were an Antony 

Would vue up your ſpirits, and put a tongue 

In every wound of Ceſar, that ſhould move 

The ſtones of Rome to riſe and mutiny. Shakeſprare, 
We are tranſported by paſſions, and our minds ruffled by the 
diſorders of the body; nor yet can we tell, how the ſoul ſhould be 
affected by ſuch kind of agitations. - Glanville 
3- To put out of order; to ſurpriſe. 

The knight found out 
TPh' advantage of the ground, where beſt 
He might the * toe infeſt. 
4. To throw diſorderly together. 
Within a thicket I repos'd, when round 
I rd up fal'n leaves in heap, and found, 
Let fall from heaven, a ſleep interminate. Chapmate 
5. To contract into plaits, | 
A ſmall ſkirt of fine red linnen, running along the upper putt 

of the ſtays before, is called the modeſty- piece. dion 


To Ru'FFLE. b. . 


1. To grow rough or turbulent. 

The night comes on, and the high winds 
Do ſorely ruffle; for many miles about 
There's ſcarce a buſh. | Shak 

The rifing winds a ruffling gale afford. 
2. To be in looſe motion ;. to flutter. 

The fiery courſer, when he hears from far 

The ſprightly trumpets and the ſhouts of war, 

On his right ſhoulder his thick mane reclin'd, 

Ruffles at ſpeed, and dances in the wind. a Drydete 

3. To be rough; to jar; to be in contention, Out 

A valiant are ee 88 

One fit to band wit lawleſs ſons, 

To ruffle in the Pwr Anat of Rome. ee 

They would ruffle with jurors, and inforce them to find wl Ir 
would direct. Bacon's Henry VII. 
Ru'erLs. . / [from the verb.] 

1. Plaited linen uſed as an ornament. 
The tucker is a lip of fine linen, run in a ſmall -»ffc _ 

uppermoſt verge of the women's ſtays. * 

2. Diſturbance - contention ; tumult. 
Conceive the mind's perception of ſome object, and 
quent ruffle or commotion of the blood. he work 
Ru'yTEsRHooD. . / In falconry, a hood to 555 
by a hawk when ſhe is firſt drawn. ag 
Rus, % [rzgget, rough, Swediſh. ] 
1. A coarſe, nappy, woollen cloth. 5 
jonny muſt be expreſſed with s borrid and fearf ie 
in Iriſh rug or coarſe freeze. Peacham mw probt 
The vuugus reſembleth a goat, but greater uud ng uf. 
able; of the fleece whereof* they wake rugi, covering“ Hoghe 


P... | 
ut out of tem- 


Urdibrat 


eſpeare's oy Lau. 


das. 


aſpect, old 
Dracix - 


2. A coarſe nappy coverlet, uſed for mean beds. | 4 


7 


. * ** 
SA , ” 2 
Mg - 
4 a OY 
* 


A rug was o'er his ſhoulders thrown 


wand woolly dog... Not uſed 
00 9 t . - 

A ou ws — — cure, "TOs i714 
Shoughes, water. rugs, and demy wolves, are cleped 
All by the name of dogs. ; ' 

UE is adj. [rugget, Swediſh. ] 


. full of unevenneſs and aſperity. 
I: Be 3 like a weak and weary: n T | 


Tir'd with a tedious and rugged way. Denham, 
" gince the earth revelves not upon a material and rugged, but a 
gabel planes their proportions may be varied in ſnnumerabl 
DS: en! entley. 
degrees+ 1 | 
eat ; not regular ; uneven. 
2, Not PP" 7" Hin hair is Qicking;, 
His well-proportion'd beard made rough and rugged, 


Like to the ſummer's corn by tempeſt lodg'd, 
gage of temper ; brutal; rough, 

bh The greateſt favours to ſuch an one neither ſoften nor win upon 

him ; neither melt nor endear him, but leave him as hard, rugged, 

and unconcerned as wer. f ob. 


8 bakeſpeare. 


Stormy 3 rude z tumultuous ; turbulent; tempeſ- 


$, 
5 Now bind my brows with iron, and approach 


h 4ſt hour that time and ſpite dare bring 
To from _ thi —_ Northumberland, 
h or harſh to the ear, 
os ar en en ses | 
Through the harſh cadence of a rugged line. Dryden. 
A monoſyllable line turns verſe to proſe, and even that proſe is 
kel and unharmonious. Dryden's Dedication to AEneis. 
6, Sour; furly 3 diſcompoſed, 
N Sleek o'er your rugged looks, 
ze bright and jovial 'mong your gueſts to-night, Shakeſpeare, 
q violent; rude ; boiſterous. | 


Shakeſpeare. 


Fierce Talgol, gath'ring. might, | 
With rugged truncheon charg'd the knight, Hudibras. 
ough ; ſhaggy. W 0 
ho be — uſſian bear. Shakeſpeare. 
Through foreſts wild, "3H 
To chaſe the lion, boar, or rugged bear. Fair fax. 


Ry'6GEDLY- ad. ¶ from rugged.] In a rugged manner. 
Ry'GGEDNESS. 1. J. [from rugged.] ) | 
i. The ſtate or quality of being rugged, in any of its 
ſenſes. Na f f Fa 
1 Roughneſs ; aſperity. 
Hardneſs and ruggedneſs $ unpleafant to the touch, 
c 


Syrups immedia 


Bacon. 


let. 
egi, foftnefs of the foot, which yields and fits itfelf to che 4g. 


nk and unevenneſs of the roads, does render it leſs ay 0 of | 


ing worn. | cation. 
Rv'cin. 3. J. A nappy cloth, | 
The lips grew ſo painful, that ſhe could not endure the wip- 
ing the ichor from it with a ſoft rugin with her own hand. 
Wiſeman's Surgery. 


A chirurgeon's 


Ray on the 


Nu“ E. *. J. [rugint, French. ] 


raſ) . 
1 new fleſh ſhould not generate, dere little orifices into the 
bone, or raſp it with the rugine. . Sharp, 
Rvco'ss. adj. [rugeſus, Latin,] Full of wrinkles. 
It is' a relaxation of the ſphincter td ſuch a degree, that the in- 
ternal ragyſe coat of the inteſtine turneth out, and beareth down. 
| | | Wiſeman's Surgery. 
RUIN. n. / [ruine, French; ruina, Latin.] | 
. The fall or deſtruction of cities or edifices. 
Loud rung the ruin, and with doiſtrous fear, 
Strait revel'd in the queen's amazed ear. 
2. The remains of building demoliſhed. 
The Veian and the Gabian tow'rs ſhall fall, 
And one promiſcuous ruin cover all; 
Nor, after length of years, a ſtone betray 


The place where once the very ruins lay. Addiſon. 
Judah ſhail fall, oppreſi'd by grief and ſhame, 
And men ſhall from her ruins know her fame. 


Prior. 
Such a fool was never found, | 
 Whopull'd a palace to the, ground, 
Only to have the ruins made 
Materials for a houſe decay d. Swift. 
4. Deſtruction 5 loſs of happineſs or fortune; over- 
throw, | 
He parted frowning from me, as if ruin 


Leapt from his eyes. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Thoſe whom God to ruin has deſign d, 


He fits for fate, and firſt deſtroys their mind.  Dryaen. | 
4 Miſchief ; bane. | | 
The errors of young men are the ruin of buſineſs. Bacon. 


Havock, and ſpoil, and rain are my gain. Milton. 
TRvu'ts, v. a. [ruiner, French; from the noun,!] 
1. To ſubvert; to demoliſh. 
A nation loving gold muſt rule this place, 
Our temples ruin, and our rites deface. | 


Dryden. 
2, To deſtroy; to deprive of felicity or fortune. 


By thee rais'd, I ruin all my foes. Milton. 


Diſpoſe all honours of the ſwoid and gown, 
Grace with a nod, and ruin with a frown. Dryden. 
A confident dependence iil grounded creates ſuch a negligence, as 
will certainly ruin us in the end. Wake. 
„ To impoveriſh. 
She would uin me in filks, were not the quantity that goes to 
a large pincuſhion ſufficient to make her a gown and petticoat. 
| Addiſon. 
J. Ru'ix. H. . | 
J. To fall in ruins. 
He!l heard th* unſufferable noiſe, hell ſaw 
Heav'n ruining from heav'n, and would have fled 
Aﬀſcighted, but ſtrict fate had fix'd tov deep 
Her dark foundations, and too faſt had bound. 
Lo run to ruin; to dilapidate. 
Though he his houſe of poliſh'd marble build, 
Yet hall it u like the moth's frail cell, 
Or ſheds of reeds, which ſummer's heat repel. 
5 To be brought to poverty or miſery, 
If we are idle, and diſturb the induſtrious in their buſineſs, we 
ruin the faſter. | Locke. 


ORu'tnate. wv. a. [from ruin.] This word is now 
obſolete, 


L To ſubvert; to demoliſh. 
I will not ruinate my father's houſe, | 
Who gave his blood to lime the ſtones together, | 
And ſet up Lancaſter, Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
| What offence of ſuch impietie 
Hach Priam or his ſonnes done thee ? that with ſo high a bate 
hou ſhould'ſt thus ceaſeleſsly defire to raze and ruinate 
S0 well a bullded town as Troy ? 


Milton. 


Sandys. 


Chapman. 

We l order well the fate, 

* That like events may ne'er it ruinate. Shakeſpeare. 
14 bring to meanneſs or miſery irrecoverable. 


mans came to pull down Kingdoms; Philip and Nabis 
ve already ruinated, and now was his tura to be aſſailed. Bacon. 


* 


- 


t-gown he had none. py Swifts Miſcellanies. "ey 
wi Rvina"Tron, 2, / [from ruinare.) | Subverſion ; de- 
Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. | 


'Rvu'1ns. 2. /. [from ruin.] One that ruins. 


1. Fallen to ruin; dilapidated ; demoliſhed. 


ely abate and demulce the hoarſeneſs and violence | 
of a cough, by mollifying the ruggedneſs of the intern ck of the | 
| arveys 


Beaumont Pſyche. | 


| 1. Governour ; one that has the ſupreme command, 


RUM 


Sd ſhall the great ritinate 0 4.) 
Him and his iſſue by a dreadful fate. | Sandys, 
molition ; overthrow. Obſolete 


Roman coins were overcovered in the ground, in the ſudden 
 ruination of towns by the Saxons. Camden's Remaius. 


| This Ulyſſes, old Laertes' ſonne, 
That dwells in Ithaca; and name hath wonne Ang 
Of citie rainer. - | Chapman. 
Rv txovs. adj. [ruingſus, Latin; ruiticux, French. ] 
It is leſs dangerous, when divers parts of a tower are decayed, 
and the foundation firm, than when the foundation is ruinous, 


OFT. "ny Ou Hayward, 
2. Miſchievous ; pernicious ; baneful ; deſtructive. 
The birds, n e 
After a night of ſtorm ſo ruinous, ä TT 


Clear'd up their choiceſt notes in buſh and ſpray, | 

To gratulate the ſweet return of morn. Milton's Pars Reps | 
Thoſe ſucceſſes are more glorious, which bring benefit -to the 

world, than ſuch ruinous ones, as are dyed in human blood. 

; | Glanville's Preface» 

A ſtop might be put to that ruinous practice of gaming. Swifts | 

Rvu"tNOUSLY, adv. [from ruinous.] 

1. In a ruinous manner. | 

2. Miſchievouſly ; deſtructively. | 

If real uneaſineſſes may be admitted to be as deterring as imagi- | 

nary ones, his own decree will retort the moſt ruinouſly on himſelf. 

ecay of Piety. |, 

RULE. =. J [regula, Latin.) | 


1. Government; empire; ſway; ſupreme command. 'R 


I am aſham' d, that women 


Should ſeek for rule, ſupremacy, or ſway, | * cud, 


When they are bound to ſerve, love, and obey. | Shakeſpeare. | 


May he live 4 


— A. > 


Ever belov'd, and loving may his rule be |! Shakeſpeare. 
A wiſe ſervant ſhall have rule over a ſon that cauſeth ſhame. 


Proverbs, xvll. 2. 


to a reluctation. Bacon. | 


Adam's fin did not deprive him of his rule, but left the creatures 7 RU'MINATE. v. . [ruminer , French, raminog 
There being no law of nature nor poſitive law of God, that de- 1. To | , 


termines which is the poſitive heir, the right of ſucceſſion, and 
conſequently of bearing rule, could not have been determined, 
5 Locke. 
This makes them apprehenſive of tendency, to endan 
that form of rule eſtabliſhed by the law of their . Addiſon. 
Inſtrut me whence this uproar ; 
And wherefore Vanoe, the ſworn friend to Rome, 
Should ſpurn againſt our rule, and ſtir | 3 
The tributary provinces to war? A. Philips's Briton, 
- Sev'n years the traytor rich Mycene ſway'd ; | 
Pope. 


_— 


þ 


And his ſtern rule the groaning land obey'd. - | 

2. An inſtrument by which lines are drawn. | 
_— * 8 be quite 2 up 4 

th black uſurping miſts, ſome gentle ö 

Though a ruſh 1 from the 760 35 8 

Of ſome clay habitation, viſit us | ; 

With thy long levell'd rule of ſtreaming light. 


Milten, | 
A judicious artiſt will uſe his eye, but he will truſt only to his |. 


_ 
;1' 
| 


- nw og - > 
« 


rr 


ſhoole from their reſpeRive thrones 
barrow, - 


Ru'mBLe, n. /. [from rumble.) The perſon or thing 


RUM! 


' To RUMBLE. v. n, | Lonnie, Dutch. To make a 
hoarſe, low, Was ee ee 


The trembling {freams, which wont in channels clear 


To rumble gently down with murmur ſoft, 


And were by them right tuneful taught, to bear 
A baſe's part amongſt their conſorts oft, | 1 
Now forc d to overflow with brackiſh tears,, | ,. 
With troublous noiſe did dull their dainty ears. Spenſer» 
Rumble thy belly full; ſpit fire, ſpout ran; | 
Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire are my daughters; ,_ 
I tax not you, you elements, with unkindneſs. Shakeſpeare. 
At the ruſffing of his chariots, arid at the rumbling of his wheels, 


the fathers ſhall not look back to their children for feebleneſs. 


„ Feremiab, xlvil. 3. 
Our courtier thinks that he's preferr'd, whom every man 


/ + . envies3 e n 
When love fo rumbles in his pate, no ſleep comes in his eyes. 


£ Sucklings 
er ſtarts, and all Parnaſſus ſhakes 
At the rude rumbling Baralipton makes. 
The fire ſhe fann'd, with greater fury butn'd, 
Rumbling within, | Dryden. 
Th' included vapours, that in caverns d REDS, | 
Lab'ring with colick pangs, and cloſe confin d, , 
In vain ſought iſſue from the rumbling wind. Dryden. 
On a ſudden there was heard a moſt \ dreadful 'rumbling "noiſe 
within the entrails of the machine, after which the 1 e. 
91 7 31 4 ; ons 
Several mcnarchs have acquainted me, how often they have been 


» by the rumbling wy wheel- 


that rumbles. iT 3 
U'MINANT, adj, [ruminant, French; | ruminans, 
Latin,] Having the property of chewing the 


Ruminant creatures have a power of direQing this periftaltick- 
motion upwards and downwards. a R, / 

The delſcription, given of the muſcular part of the gullet, is very 
exact in ruminants, but not in men. Wa Derbam. 


Latin.] - | 


— * 
_ 


* 


chew the cud, | | MER 
Others fill'd with paſture gating fit,  ' 
Or bedward ruminating. Milton's Paradiſe 
The neceſſity of ſpittle to diſſolve the aliment, ub from t 
contrivance of nature in making the ſalivary ducts of animals, 


which ruminate or chew the cud, extremely open.  Arbuthnot. 
On graſſy banks herds rv#rinating lie. Tbomſon. 
2. To muſe; to think again and again. 7 
Alone ſometimes ſhe walk'd in ſeeret, where | | 
To ruminate upon their diſcontent. 11 Fair ſax. 
Of ancient prudence here he ruminates, 
Of riſing kingdoms, and of falling ſtates; Muller. 


I am at a ſolitude; an houſe between Hampſtead and London, 


wherein Sir Charles Sedley died: this circumſtance ſets mea think - 


ing and ruminating upon the employments in which men of wit 
exerciſe themſelves. Steele to Pepe. 


He practiſes a ſlow meditation, and ruminates on the ſubject; 


and perhaps in two nights and days rouſes thoſe ſeveral ideas which 


— | pat andy oe e e. 
3. Canon; precept by which the thoughts or actions To Ru ux ATE. v. 4. [rumino, Latin.] "Ig © 


are directed. 


1. To chew over again. 


He lay d this ru/e before him, which proved of great uſe; never | 2. To muſe on ; to meditate over and over again. 9 


to trouble himſelf with the foreſight of future events. Fell. 
This little treatiſe will furniſh you with infallible rules of judg- 
ing truly. Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
Know'ſt with an equal hand to hold the ſcalez 
See ſt where the reaſons pinch, and where they fail, 
And where exceptions o'er the general rule prevail. Dryd. 
We profeſs to have embraced a religion, whi ö 
exact rules for the government of our lives, Tillotſon. 


We owe to Chriſtianity the diſcovery of the moſt certain and 
perfect rule of life. | 


—— — 


A rule that relates even to the ſmalleſt part of our life, is of great | 
benefit to us, merely as it is a rule. Law. 
4. Regularity ; propriety of behaviour. Not in uſe. 
Some ſay he's mad; others, that leſſer hate him, 
Do call it valiant fury; but for certain, 
Hie cannot buckle his diſtemper'd cauſe * 


Within the belt of rule. | Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. | h 


To Rui. v. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To govern to controll ; to manage with power and! 


authority. | 
._—_ , It is a purpos d thing 
To evrb the will of the nobility ; 
Suffer't, and live with ſuch as cannot rule, . ES 
Nor ever will be ru/'d, Shakeſpeare't Coriolanus. | 
Marg'ret ſhall now be queen, and rule the king; | 


But 1 will rule both her, the king, and realm. Shakeſpeare. 
A greater power now rul'd him. | ilton« 
Rome ! 'tis thine alone with awful ſway, 

To rule mankind, and make the world obey, : 

Diſpoſing peace and war thy own majeſtick way. Dryden. J 


2. To manage; to conduct. 
He ſought to take unto him the ruling of the affairs. 
3. To ſettle as by a rule. 


IT 


1 Mac. 


contains the moſt | 


To RU MMAGE. v. . 


"Tis a ſtudied, not a preſent thought, 


By duty rumitated. * Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleapatras 
; The condemned Englih „ : 
Sit patiently, and inly ruminate e 


The morning's danger. | Shakeſpeare. 
Mad with deſire the ruminates her fin, W 
And wiſhes all her wiſhes o'er againz zj + 
Now ſhe deſpairs, and now reſolves to tryjʒ 
Wou'd not, and would again, ſhe knows not why. © Dryden. 


Tillotſon. hd e 1. J. [ruminatio, Latin; from Fumj- 
: nate. ; Ws 4 7 


1. The property or act of chewing the cud, 


Rumination is given to animals, to enable them at once to 
lay up a great tore of food, and afterwards to chew it. Ar butbnot. 


2. Meditation; reflection. 


It is a melancholy of mine own, extracted from many object, 
in which my often rumination wraps me in a moſt humorous ſadneſs, 


Shak 's As you like it. 
Retiring, Full of rumination ſad, 8 
He mourns the weakneſs of theſe latter times. Thomſons 


To Ru'MMAGE. v. 4. [ranmen, German; to empty. 


Skinner. Rimari, Latin.) To ſearch; to plunder z 
to evacuate. | | (439% eG 


Our greedy ſeamen e every hold, 
Smile on the booty of each wealthier cheſt. 


Dryden. 
To ſearch places. 
A fox wis gms, among a great many carved figured ; there 


way one very extraordinary piece. L'Eftrange, 
Some on antiquated authors pore z 

Rummaye for ſenſe. Dryden's Peru:. 

I have often rummaged for old books in Little-Britain and Duck- 


Swift: 


Had he done it with the pope's licenſe, his adverſaries muſt R uf. 5 /. [roemer, Dutch. | A glals; Ls ank | 


have been ſilent; for that's d ruled caſe with the ſchoolmen. 
| Atterbury. 
To Rur E. v. . To have power or command: with 
over . ; 
Judah yet ruleth with God, and is faithful with the ſaints. 
; Hoſea, xi. 12+ 
Thrice happy men! whom God hath thus advanc'd ! 
Created in his image, there to dwell, 
And worſhip him ; and in reward to rule 
Over his works, 7 Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
We ſubdue and rule over all other creatures; and uſe for our own 
behoof thoſe qualities wherein they excel. Ray. 
He can have no divine right to my obedience, who cannot ſhew 
his divine right to the power of ruling over me. Locke. 


Rvu'LER. . J. [from rule. | 


Soon rulers grow proud, and in their pride fooliſh, Sidney. 
God, by his eternal providence, has ordained kings z and the law 
of nature, leaders and rulert over others. Raleigh, 
The pompous manſion was defign'd 

To pleaſe the mighty rulers of mankind z 
Inferior temples uſe on either hand. . . Audiſon. 

2; An inſtrument, by the direction of which lines are 

drawn. 


fide of a rulers X 
Rum. n./. 
1. A 8 parſon. A cant word. 
I'm grown a mere mopusz no company comes, = 
But a rabble of tenants and ruſty dull rums. Swift. 
2. A kind of ſpirits diſtilled from melaſſes. I know 
not how derived. Roemer in Dutch is a drinking 


Maxon : Mechanical Exerciſes. ' 


To Ru'MOUR. v. a. 


|Ru'Moune, . /. [from rumour.] Reporter; ſpreader 
They know how to draw a ſtraight line between two points by the = 5 


Rour. n. /. [ramp German.] | 
1. The end o 


ing cup. 


l Rhine beſtow'd the generous rummer. Philips. 


RU MOUR. . / [rimeur, French; rumor, Lat.] Fly. 


ing or popular report; bruit; fame. 
There ran a rumour 


Of many worthy fellows that were out. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Great is the 'ryMonur of this dreadful knight, 


* 


And his atchievements of no leſs account. | Shakeſpeare. 
Rumour next and chance | Hr 
And tumult and confuſion all embroll'd. Milttn, 


She heard an ancient rumour fly, | 
That times to come ſhould ſee the Trojan race 1 5 
Her Carthage run. Dryden's Aris. 
[from the noun.) To report 
abroad ; to bruit. | 
Cuateſby, rumeur It dbroad, 
That Anne my wife is fitk, and like to die. Sbaleſprarr. 
All abroad was rymour'd, that this day 
Samſon ſhould be brought forth. IMAlton's iter. 
He was Fumorr'd for the author, and as ſuch rate ba the 
world by the London and Cambridge ſtationers. Full, 
"Twas rumour d, | 


My father 'ſcap'd from out the citadel, 8 
of news. 
Reports, the Valle i ſeveral powers, 
s, with two ſev | 
Are entered into the Bs or territories. | 
—Go ſee this rumourey whipt 1 It cannot be. Shakeſpeare, 


the back bone ; uſed vulgarly of beaſts, 


and contemptuouſly of human deings, 
At her rump ſhe growing had behind 
A fox's tail, 


$ 51 
n 


| 


N 


5. To ruſh violently. 


RUN. 


e de gen would th . 3 
Ne teverend bum galnſt horſe's e 
He might h equipt from his own able, 1 "Privy, 
 Rinmpr of beet with virgin honey ſtrew'd. King. 
Laſt trotted forth the gentle'ſwihe, 
To eie her itch ugalnſt the ſtump, 


And diſmally was heard to whine, ot. 
All as ſhe ſerubb'd her meazly rump.” Sf Miſcellanies. 
2. The buttocks, | 
A (ajlor's wife had cheſnuts In her lap, 
And mouncht,-glve me, qusth I; | 
Arolat thee, witch the rump fed ronyon cries. Sbaleſpeare. 
He charg'd him firſt to bind | 
| Crawdeto's hands on rump behind, Hudibras. 
To Rv'MPLE, v. a. [rompelen, Dutch.) To'cruſh or 
contract into inequalities and corrugations z to cruſh 
together out of ſhape, 
Hach vital ſpeck, in which remains | 
Th' entire, but rumpled animal, contains 
oy perplex d. Blackmore on the Creation. 
rumpled petticoats, or tumbled beds, 
Or diſcompoy'd the head-dreſs uf a prude. 


for fear of rumpling your apron. 


REAP Ls. 1, /. [Þpympelle, Saxon. ] 
alt, 


wif, 
Pucker ; rude 


Filr Virginia would her fate beſtow 
On Rutila, and change her faultleſs make 
For the foul rumple of her camel-back, 


| Saxon j' ramen, Dutch, ] | 

1. To move ſwiftly ; to ply the legs in ſuch a manner 

as that both feet are at every ſtep off the ground at 

the ſame time; to make haſte ; to paſs with very 
quick pace, 


Pheſr feet vun to evil, | and make haſte to ſhed blood. Proverbs. | 


Genefit, xxIv+ 29+ | 22. To have a continual tenour of any kind, 


Laban ran out unto the man unto the well. 
Ane death's near, and runs with fo much force, 


We muſt meet firſt, and Intercept his courſe. Dryden. | 
I 1 ran up the ridges of the rocks amaln. Dryden. 
Let a (hoe-boy clean your ſhots and run of errands. Swift. | 


2. To uſe the legs in motion, 
Seldom there is need of this, . till young children can run _ 
8 T ü 0CREs 
3. To move in n hurry. 
Ihe prieſt and people run about, 
And at the ports all chronging out, 
As if their lafety were to quit 
'Thelr mother. | Ben Jonſon, 
4. To paſs on the ſurface, not through the air. 
The Lord ſent thunder, and the fire ran along upon the ground. 
Enodun, IX. 25+ 


. _ - Lint not thy voice be heard, leſt angry fellows run upon thee, and 
thou loſe thy life, Fudges, xvill. 25 
Now by the winds and raging waves 1 ſwear, 
Your-ſafety more than mine was thus my care 
Loſt of tha _ bereft, the rudder loſt, 


Your ſhip thau'd un againt the rocky coaſt. Dryden. 
They have avoided that rock, but run upon another no leſs dan- 
gerous. Hur net T 00 the Karth, 
| diſcover thoſe thoals of life, which are conc in order to 
keep the unwary from running upon them. Addiſon. 
6. To take u courſe at ſea, | 1 


Running under the Iſland Clauda, we had much work to come by ; 


the boat, 
7. To contend in a race. 
A horſt- boy, being lighter than you, may be truſted to run races 
with leſs damage to the horſes. Swift, 
8. To flee; not to ſtand, It is often followed by away 

in this ſenſe. | 
The difference between the valour of the Iriſh rebels and the 
| Spaniards was, that the one ran away before they were charged, and 
the other ſtralght after, Facosn. 
1 do not ſee a face | 
Worthy a man; that dates look up and ſtand 

"One thunder out; but downward all like beaſts 


» Running atvay at every flaſh, Ben Jonſon. 
The reſt diſpers'd ran, ſome diſguly'd, 
1% unknown contte 1 fone to the thores do fly, Daniel, 


They, when they're out of hoped of flying, 
WI, away from death by dying, Hudibras, 
Your child ſhrieks, and runs atvay at a frogs Locke» 


9. Lo go away by ſtealth, 


My conſcience will ſerve me to r from this Jaws my maſter, 
8 Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
10. To emit or let flow any liquid. 


My ftatues, 
Like a fountain, with a hundred ſpouts, 
Did v pure blood, Shateſpear's Julius Cæſar. 
1 command, that the condult run nothing but claret. 


S Os 
In ſome houſes, walnſcota will ſweat, ſo that they will almoſt 
run With Waters 


Rivers ren potable gs ton. 
| Caleus roll'd a crimſon flood, 
And Thebes ro red with her own natives blood, Dryden. | 


The greateſt vollel, when full, if you pour in (till, It muſt run 
out ſome way, and the more It uu out at one (ide, the leſs it runs 
aut at the other. ' | Temple. 

11. To flow; to ſtream; to have a current; not to 
Hag nate. 

Innumerable lande were covered with flowers, and interwoven 

with thining feas that ran among them. Addiſon. 

Her flelde he cloath'd, and chear'd her blaſted face 
With wining fountains and with ſpringing grals. —=—Addi/on. 
des daiſies open, rivers runs Parnel, 
12. To be liquid z to be fluid, | 

Ina lead melted, when It beginneth to congeal, make a little 

hole, in which put quiekfilver wrapped in a piece of linnen, 
and Jt will fix and run no more, and endure the hammer. 

| Nacem'! Natural Hiſtory, 

$A with eternal Ice, and hid in ſnow, 

The mountain Rande g nor can the rifing fun . 


 Vnfix her froſty, and teach em how to rum = Addiſen, 


As War difllves, a lee begins to run, 
And trickle Into drops before the ſun, 
do melts the youth. 
13. To de fuſible; to melt. 
Her form glides through me, and my heart gives way; 
This ron heart, which no impretſion took 


From wart, melts down, and set, if he but look, x Cont 


Juen lean ores yas Freely lu the fire. | 
14, To fuſe z to melt. 


Your hon muſt not burn 1 that Is, ven or melt; for 


then It will be brittle. 's Mecdanical Knercijets | 
1s. To pal; to proceed, | 
You, having es through to much publick buſineſs, have found 


out the ſecret do Mette known, that there is a time to give jt over. 


Tams/e': Mi 
If there remalns an eternity to us after the r 
Uwe, we de (\wittly v over here, die cler, that all 


Dryden. 
To RUN, v. u. pret. ran. [rinnan, Gothick 3 ynpnan, | 


Aft, Xxviis 16, ' 


Bacen's Natural Hiftoery. | 


Addiſon's Ovids 


— at 


add 


f 
0 


4 
utlon of 
the happineſs, 


So runs againſt all reaſon, 


28. To paſs into ſome change. 


RUN 


that can be imagined in this fleeting Rate, do nat valuable in reſpect 


of the future. | 
16, To flow as periods or metre ; to have a cadence: 
as, the lines run ſmoothly. N | 
17. To go away; to vaniſh; oe cs 

As faſt as our time runs, we ſhould he very glad in moſt parts of 
our lives that it ran much faſter. Addi 
18. To have a legal courſe ; to be practiſed. 


Cuſtoms run only upon our goods imported or exported, and that 


but once for all; whereas intereſt runs as well upon our ſhips as 


goods, and muſt be yearly paid. | | Child, 
19. To have a courſe in any direction. | 
A hound runs counter, and yet draws dry foot well. 
| Shakeſpeare. 


Little is the wiſdom, where the flight 
Shakeſpeare's Macheth. 


and conſequently has not the force of a law, in countries where 
the generally allowed practice runs counter to it, is evident, 


| Locke. 


Pope. || the enemy been vain, it might look: li 


Never put on u clean apron, 'tlll you have made your lady's bed, | 


Had the preſent war run againſt us, and all our attacks upon 
ke a degree of frenzy to be 
determined on ſo Impracticable an undertaking. Addiſon. 


20. To pal in thought or n. 
8 


ou'd you hear the annals of our fate; 
Through ſuch a train of woes if 1 ſhould runs 
The day wou'd ſooner than the tale be done. Dryden. 
By reading, a man antedates his life 5 and this way of running 
up beyond one's nativity, Is better than Plato's ie, 
irs 
Virgil, in his firſt Ceorgick, has run into a ſet of precepts 
foreign to his ſubject. | Addi ſon. 
Raw and injudicious writers propoſe one thing for their ſubject, 
and run off to another. Felton. 
21, To be mentioned curſorily, or in few words, 
The whole runs on ſhort, like articles in an account, whereas, if 
the ſubje& were fully explained, each of them might take up half a 
page» Arbutbnot on Coins. 


Diſcourſes ran thus among the cleareſt obſervers : it was ſaid, that 
the prince, without any imaginable tain of his religion, had, by 
the ſight of fereign courts, much corroborated his judgment. 

Motion Buckingham. 

The king's ordinary ſtyle runneth, our ſovereign lord the king» 


Sanderſens 
23. To be buſied upon, 
His 7 beard his penſive boſom ſought, 5 
And all on Lauſus ran his reſtleſs thought, Dryden. 


When we defire any thing, our minds run wholly on the good 
circumſtances of it; when tis obtained, our minds run wholly on 
the bad ones, Stoift. 
24. Lo be popularly known. | 

Men gave them their own names, by which they run a great 
while in Rome, Temple. 
25. To haye reception, ſucceſs, or continuance : as, 7% 
pamphlet ran much among the lower people. 
20. To go on by ſucceſſion of parts, 

She ſaw with joy the line Immortal run, 
Each ſire impreft, and glaring in his ſon. Pope. 
27. To proceed in a train of conduct. | 

If you ſuſpend your indignation againſt my brother, till you can 
derive from him better teſſümony of his intent, you ſhould yn a 
ein courſy. © oO? Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 


Is it really deſirable, that there ſhould he ſuch a being in the 
world as takes care of the frame of it, that it do not run Into con- 
fuſlon, and ruin mankind ? : Tillotſon. 

| Wonder at my patience z 
Have I not caufe to rave, and beat my breaſt, 
To rend my heart with grief, and run diſtracted? 
29. To paſs, | 
We have many evils to prevent, and much danger to run through. 


Tay ors 
30. To proceed in a certain order, 
ay yet wants much of his race to run. Milton. 


Thus in a circle runs the peaſant's pain, 

And the year rolls within itſelf again. Dryden, 

This church is very rich in relicks, which run up as high as 

Daniel and Abraham. Addiſon en Italy. 

Milk by boiling will change to yellow, and run through all the 

intermediate degrees, till it tops in an intenſe red. Arbutb not. 
31. To be in force. 

The owner hath incurred the forfeiture of eight years profits of 


runneth againſt him. Baecn. 
The time of inſtance ſhall not commence or run till after con- 
teſtatlon of ſuit, Aylifſe's Parer gon. 


32. To be generally received. 


Neither was he ignorant what report un of himſelf, and how he 
had loſt the hearts of hls ſubjects. Knoles. 


33. To be carried on in any manner, 


Conceſſions, that run as high as any, the moſt charitable proteſt- 
ants _ 3 2 88 eee # 
In popiſh coun wer runs and ex- 
communication is more formidable, 5 Sli. Parergon, 


Searching the ulcer with my probe, the finus rum up above the 
orifice. | Wiſeman's Surgery. 
One led me over thoſe parts of the mines, where metalline veins 
runs | Boyle, 


34. To have a track or courſe. 


35, To paſs irregularly. 


The planets do not of themſelves move in curve lines, but are 
kept in them by ſome attractive force, which if once ſuſpended, they 


would for ever uu out in right lines, Cheynes 
36. To make a 2 progreſs, 
The wing'd colonies 
There ſettling, ſeize the ſweets the bloſſoms yield, 
And a low murmur run: along the field. Pope. 


37. To be predominant, 

This r»* in the head of a late writer of natural hiſtory, who is 
not wont to have the moſt lucky hits in the conduct of his thoughts. 
N Weedward on Fojfils 

38. To tend in growth. 
A man's nature wer either to herbs or weeds z therefore let him 
| feaſonably water the one, and deſtroy the other. Bacon, 
39. To grow exuberantly, 
Joſeph is a fruitful bough, whoſe branches rum over the wall, 
Geneſis, xlix. a3. 


or vun into wits, 


| treading down the leaves will help their rooting. 


wild. 
Many have vus out of their wits for women. 


| 
| 
| 


Locke» | 


That puniſhment follows not in this life the breach of this rule, | 


hls lands, before he cometh to the knowledge of the proceſs that | 


Study your race, or the ſoll of your family will dwindle into cits, 


Tatler. | 
If the richneſs of the ground cauſe turnips to run to leaves, 


Mortimer. 
In ſome, who have vun up to men Without a liberal education, 


8 , ill 11 11 

many great qualities are darkened. Felton, | In things, and divide them into diſtin claſſes; this wi duch, 
—— may run up to profuſion or extravagance. Pope, | into particulars, and we ſhall be able to eſtabliſh no gener 140. 

40. 10 excern pus or matter. ual fire 
Whether his fleſh run with his Iſſue, or be hs his un- Though putting the mind unprepared 28 — We! a7 
cleanneſs. „ All. 3. — diſcourage it, yet this muſt not rum It, by things 


[41+ To become irregular;z to change to ſomething 


R UN. 


O.uur king return dj, | 
The muſe rn mad to de der exit'd ed 
On the craclt d ſtage thebellam heroes pd, 


| 
42. To 0 by artiſice or fraud. Oravoith, 


. public fafch, Bke a y bY: Ade fad 
* Vor Wie less up all forts of e n, MY. 
And run int' ev'ry tradeſman's book, I CI 
Till both turn'd bankrupts ? „ 
4 To ll h bebe, nol hon tao w. Fe 
43. 10 fall by haſte, paſſion, or folly, ; hs 
misfortune. | ; 3041 e. N. ts fault or 
| If thou rememb'reſt not the flighteſt fblly. Nis 
I That ever love did make thee 1 — he . 5 
| g haſt not lov d. ine 
olyman himſelf, in puniſhing the port it 
_ yer dim, dee 4 eee e 
whic ad ſo much d by blood ume 
tence. e by hls me Moody and wnjult fon 


| ile 
| From vet uGng ir abt, come d ble dds, , Thin 
our endeayqurs after happineſs. | run into in 
44. To fall; to Mow to make tranfition; - Lacks, 
In the middle of à rainbow, the: colours ure ſuffclenely ; 
| guiſhed ; but near the borders they run into one Woher diſtin. 
| you hardly know how to limit the colours, © ) the 
45+ BY have a general tendency, In 
|, Temperate climates] vum into modera 
| exttemes into deſpotick power, Tk, ad the 
46. Ko xt a as wh 4 round or principle, wir,, 
t 43 a confederating with him, to whom | 
for upon that the apoſile' aun runs. the ſacrifice Pavia 
47+ To go on with violence, "oath 
arquin, running into all the methods 
reign was Ges, of tranny, ae. a 
48. Te Run after. To ſearch for; to endeavour .. 
though out of the way. Dank 12 
The mind, upon the ſuggeſtion of any new 
2 to make it the' ING * hich, oe A 
ulekul in explaining our thoughts to othe ri 
ſettle true notions in Pr, 1 799 re . 
0 e. 
49. mY Run awey with, To hurry without delibe. 
Thoughts wilt not be directed what objects to 

away with a man in purſuit of thoſe 2 n 


50. Je Run inwith, To cloſe; to comply. _— 
Though Ramus run in with the firſt reformers of learnine ! 
his oppolition, to Ariſtotle; yet he has given us'a Falte tem, 


| 5 Baker, 
51. Be Ky * To be continued, 85 
through our too much ſecurity, the ſame ſhould - | 
might we feel our eſtate brought to thoſe lamentable "Ie Er 
this hacd and heavy ſentence was by one of the ancients uttered, 


52. ToRun on, To continue the ſame courſe, 
| Running en with vain prolixity. Draytin, 

53. To Run over, To be ſo full as to overflow. 
He fills his famiſh'd maw, his mouth runs o'er 
Wich unchew'd morſels, while he churns the gore, Dryden, 
54+ To RUN over, To be ſo much as to overflow. 

Milk while it boils, or wine while it works, run over the veſſels 
they are in, and poſleſs more place than when they were cool, 


| | Digly on Hedi. 
55. To Run over. To recount curſorily. 2 | 

I ſhall zun them over lightly, remarking chicfly what is ob. 
vious to the eye. ; aye. 


I ſhall not run over; all the particulars, that would ſbew wha 
pains are uſed to corrupt children. 1 Locke 
56. To Run over, To conſider curſorily, 
Theſe four every man ſhould run over, before he cenſure th, 
Works he ſhall view. | Watton's Archite@ure, 
If we run over the other nations of Europe, we ſhall only pat, 
through ſo many different ſcenes of poverty. Add. ſon, 


7. To Run over. To run through. | 
Should a man rus over the whole circle of earthly pleaſures, he 
would be forced to complain that pleaſure\was not fatisfaQtion, 
| 5 f h Souths 
58. To Run out, To be at an end. | 
When a leaſe hal run ont, he ſtipulated with the tenant to reſign 


up twenty acres, without leſſening his rent, and no great abate- 
ment of the fine. Swifts 


59. ToRun out, To ſpread exuberantly. 
Inſectile animals, for want of blood, run all out into legs. 
| Hammond, 
The seal of love runs out into ſuckers, like a frultſul tree. 
Taylor's Rule of Holy Living» 
Some papers are written with regularity z others run out Into t 
wildneſs of eſſays. SpeFators 


60. To Run ent. To expatiate, 85 
| Nor is it ſufficient to run cut into beautiful digreſſtons, unlels 
they are ſomething of a piece with the main delign of the 0. 

; . ſen. 


On all occaſions, ſhe run out extravagantly In praiſe . e 
ur 
They keep to their text, and run out upon the power of the- 
pope, to the diminution of councils. Batre 
| He ſhews his judgment, in not letting his fancy rum out into 
long deſcriptions. Broome on Od 
61. To Run out. To be waſted or exhauſted, 
He hath run out himſelf, and led forth 
His deſp'rate party with him; blown together ; 
Aids of all kinds, 0 Ben Jona Catilints 
Th' eſtate runt out, and mortgages are made, | 
Their fortune ruin'd, and their fame betray'd. Dryden 
62. To Run out, To grow poor by expence diſpto- 
portionate to income. 
From growing riches with good cheer, ; 
To running out by ſtarving here. Swiſts 
So little gets for what the gives, 
We really wonder how ſhe lives ! 
And had her ſtock been leſs, no doubt, 
She muſt have long ago run outs 
To Run. v. a. 5 


1. To pierce; to ſtab. | 
poor Romeo is already dead, run through the ear with 1 
onge . Shakeſpeare's Romeo and 95 0 
Hipparchus, going to marry, conſulted Philander upon jorge 
caſion; Philander repreſented his miſtreſs in ſuch frog ne 
that the next morning he received a challenge, and before - 
was run through the body. _ 
I have known ſeveral inſtances, where the lungs 77 
with a ſword have been conſolidated and healed, 
| 2, To force; to drive. | 1 
In nature, It is not convenient to conſider every difference that 


Drydite 


of difliculties, into a lazy ſauntering about ordinary Lots 


0 dy 
A talkative runs himſelf upon great Inconyenien Roy: 


3 blabbing out hlt own or others ſecrets. 


* 


10. 


way or form. 80 
ematical figures, give 2 preference to the 
that ſclence in divinity or politick ye mag others, 


force into an 
V wm uſed * 
gethods of ſpeculations, run natural ophy into me- 
quired to retired pet | 0 Locle. 


10 ber bel in beg, ſettles in. the night; and its cold runs 
thin juices into thick fizy ſubſtances. | Cbeyne. 


laiſance of gentlemen runs them into variety of 
my 0 ns your ſ are more cloſe, and frugal of 
2 | Felton on the Claſſicks, 
10 drive with violence, | 
4. They ran the ſhip aground, | Aft, xvii. 47. 


Jud Turk offered ſcornfully to paſs by without vailing 
* Feel captains not enduring, ſet upon him with ſuch 


ks were enforced to run both their gailies on 

— e | Knolles's Hiſtory. 
To melt; to fuſe. | 

* The pureſt gold muſt be run and waſhed. Felton, 


incur ; to fall into. 
6, o _ þ two dangers, that he ſhall not be faithfully. counſelled, 
urt 


ſhall have ful counſel given. Bacon, 
a _ tale I tell is only of a cock, p 
Who had not run the hazard of his life, | 
Had he believ'd his dream, and not his wiſe, Dryden. 


Conſider the hazard I have vun to ſee you here. Dryden. 
0 that 1 could now prevail with any one to count up what he 
\ got by his moſt beloved fins, what a dreadful danger he runs. 
2255 l a Calamy. 
| fall run the danger of being ſuſpected to have forgot whar I 
am about» Fe Tort»: wr RE Locke. 
„fo venture; to hazard. 0 6 HDR 
'' He would himſelf be in the Highlands to receive them, and run 
ki; fortune with them N Clarendon. 
Take here her reliques and her gods, to run „ 
With them thy fate, with them new walls expect. Denham. 
A wretched exil'd crew | 
Refoly'd, and willing under my command, 
To run all hazards both of ſea and land. 
To import or export without, duty. ; 
; Heavy impoſitions leſſen the import, and are a ſtrong temptation 
of running goods» | Swift. 
Jo proſecute in thought. 1 PRE 
To run the world back. to its firſt original, and view nature in 
in cradle, to trace the outgoings of the ancient of days in the firſt 
inſtance of his creative power, is a reſearch too great for wg 
' OE 
% be world hath not ſtood ſo long, but we can till run it up to 
ages, when mortals lived by plain nature. Burnets 
| would gladly underſtand the formation of a-ſoul, and run it up 
to its punFum ſalient. =. FT C.ollier. 
| preſent you with ſome peculiar thoughts, rather than run a 
needleſs treatiſe upon the ſubject at length. Felton. 
„ 
Some Engliſh ſpeaRers run their hands into theſr pockets, others 
look with great attentioh on a piece of blank paper, Addiſon. 


u. To Run down, To chaſe to wearineſs. 
They run down a ſtag, ad the aſs divided the prey very honeſtly, 
| L' Eftrange. 
u. To Run down, To cruſh; to overbear. 

Though out-number'd, overthrown, 

And by the fate of war run down, | ONT ag Ts 
Their duty never was defeated. ; ; Hudibras. 
Some corrupt affections In the ſoul urge him on with ſuch im- 
pevols fury, that, when we ſee a man overborn and run down by 
dem, we cannot but pity the perſon, while we abhor the _ 
; „ outÞs 
tis no ſuch hard matter to convince or run dotwn à drunkard, 


nd to anſwer any pretences he can allege for his fin. South, 
The common cry 
Then ran you down for your rank loyalty. Dryden. | 
Religion is run down by the licenſe of theſe times. Berkeley. 


13. This is one of the words which ſerves for uſe when 
aher words are wanted, and has therefore obtained a 
great multiplicity of relations and intentions; but it 
tay be obſerved always to retain much of its primi- 
tive idea, and to imply progreſſion, and, for the moſt 
part, progreſſive violence. 


ux. 3. / [from the verb.] 


I, AQ of running. 
The afs ſets up a hi 
mouth, 
1, Courſe ; motion. | 
Want of motion, whereby the run of humours is ſtayed, furthers 
purefaCtion, Bacon. 
He no where uſes any ſoftneſs, or any run of verſes to pleaſe the 


us bray, and fetches a rus at can open- 


wr, 
4. Curſe ; proceſs. 
„ Way; will; uncontrolled courſe 
Talk of ſome other ſubject; the thoughts of it make me mad; 
vr family muſt have their run. Arbuthnot. 
b. Long reception ; continued ſucceſs. 
It is impoſſible for detached papers to have a general run or long 
Ntinuance, if not diverſiſied with humour. Addiſou. 
„ Modiſh clamour. 
ou cannot but have obſerved, what a violent run there is among 
wo many weak people againſt univerſity education. 
l 8 the long Run, In fine; in concluſion; at the 
end, 
They produce ill-conditioned ulcers, for the moſt part mortal in 
tle lirg run of the diſeaſe. . Wiſeman. 
Wickedneſs may proſper for a while, but at the long run, he that 
en all knaves at work, will pay them. L' Eftrange. 
Shuffiling may ſerve for a time, but truth will moſt certainly 
erty it at the long runs L' Eftranges 
Hach falſhood proved at the long run more fot the advancement of 
lizeſtate than truth ? Tultotſons 


E. n. Y [corru ted from renegat, F rench, ] 
A fugitive ; rebel; apoſtate. 
The wretch compel'd, a runagate became, a 
And learn d what ill a miſer ſtate doth breed. Sidney. 
Cod bringeth the priſoners out of captivity z but letteth the run- 


daten continue in ſcarceneſs. Pſalm lxviil. 6. 
1 dedicate myſelf to your ſweet pleaſure, 
ore noble than that runagate to your bed. Shakeſpeare. 


Az Cain, after he had lain Abel, had no certain abiding z ſo the 
Jen, after they had crucified the Son of God, became runagates. 
Ralcigh's Hiſtory of the World. 
ay. n./, [run and away.] One that flies from 
anger; one who departs by ſtealth ; a fugitive, 
Come at once, 


For the cloſe night doth play the runaways 
And we are ſtaid for. 


Shakeſpeare. 
Thou runazvay, thou coward, art thou fled ? 
5 Speak in ſome buſh ; where doſt thou hide thy head? Shak. 
UNDLE, . / [corrupted from roundle, of round. 

k Around; a ſtep of a ladder. 
The angels did not fly, but mounted the ladder by degrees ; 
Vt to couſider the ſeveral Reps and rundles we are to "—_ by. 
; uf pa. 


'N AW 


2. A peritrochium ; ſomething pat round an axis. | 


4. One that runs. 


range. 


Broome on Odyſſey. 


Swift. | 


Ve © 


8 N third mechanical faculty, Rtiled axis in peritroc his, conſiſts 
ax 


axis or cylinder, having a rundle about it, wherein are faſten- 
ed divers ſpokes, by which the whole may be turned round. 

þ  Wilkini's Mathematical Magick. 
* 1 1. J. [perhaps runlet or roundlet.] A ſmall 
arrel. ſ b 

Set a rundlet of verjuice over againſt the fun in ſummer, to ſee 
whether it will ſweeten. Bacon's Natural Hiftery, 
Run, pret. and part, paſſ. of ring. | 


„ The heav'ns and all the conſtellations rung. Milton. 
N n. J. [from run.) A rivulet; a ſmall 
rok, | 


With murmur loud, down from the\mountain's fide, © 
A little runne/ tumbled neere the place, Fairfax. 
Ru'nNeR..n J. [from run. ] {EY 


* 
4 » 
- . + % 


- 
— 
# 


2. Kfm. 998 . 
Fote-ſpent with toil, as runnert with a race, 
Ilay me down a little while to breathe. 


; 5 Shakeſpear 4. 
Here thoſe that in the rapid courſe delig 
The rival runners Without order ſtand, 


Dryden. 
3. A meſſenger, | 
To Tonſon or Lintot his lodgings are better known than to the 
runners of the poſt-office, Swiftto Pepe. 
4. A ſhooting ſprig, | 
In every root there will be 
it, which may be cut into. 
5. One ot the ſtones of a mill. 


'Y 


one runner, which bath little buds on 


timers 


being ſo;large, ortimer. 
6. [Erythropur.] A bird. Ainſworth, 
Ru'nNET, 1. J. [ enunnen, Saxon, coagulated.] A 
liquor made by ſteeping the ſtomach of a calf in hot 
water, and uſed to coagulate milk for curds and 
cheeſe. It is ſometimes written renner. BY 
The milk of the fig hath the quality of runner to gather cheeſe. 
br Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
It coagulates the blood, as runner turns milk. : More. 
The milk in the ſtomach of calves, coagulated by the runner, is 
rendered fluid by the gall in the duodenum. Arbutbnot. 
RUNNING. 4d. Kept for the race. e 
He will no more complain of the frowns of the world, or a ſmall 
cure, or the want of a patron, than he will complain of the want 
of a laced coat, or a running · horſmſſe. [.. 
Ru"nnion. . J. [rognant, French, ſcrubbing.] A 
paltry feurvy wretch, _ | | hs 
| | You witch! you poulcat! you runnion / Shakeſpeare. 
RunT. 3. / [runte, in the Teutonick dialects, ſignifies 
a a bull or cow, and is uſed in contempt by us for ſmall 
.- cattle ; as 4%, the Welſh term for a horſe, is uſed 
for a worthleſs horſe. J. Any animal ſmall below the 
natural growth of the kind. | 
Reforming Tweed i «+ ; 
Hath ſent us runes even of het churches breed. Cleoveland. 
Of tame pigeons, Are , carriers, and runtt. Maltem. 
This overgrown runt has truck off his heels, lowered his fore- 
| top, and contracted his figure. * | Addiſens 
Ru rTiox. #./. [ruptus, Latin.) Breach ; ſolution 
of continuity, „ 4 
The plenitude of veſſels or plethora cauſes an extravaſation of 
blood, by ruption or apertion. R 
Ru'PTURE, u. 


. [rupture, French; from ruptus, 
Latin.) e 


1. The act of breaking; ſtate of being broken; ſolu- 
tion of continuity. | 
Th 5 
Burſting with kindly * forth diſelos'd | 
'Their callow young, Milton. 


Alute ſtring will bear a hundred welght without rupture, but at 
the ſame time cannot exert its elaſticity. Arbutbnot, 


The diets of infants ought to be extremely thin, ſuch as lengthen 
the fibres without rupture. Arbuthnot, 


2. A breach of peace; open hoſtility, 


When the parties, that divide the commonwealth, come to a 
_ it ſeems every man's duty to chuſe a ſide. Swift. 
3- Burſtenneſs ; hernia ; preternatural eruption of the 
ut, 


The rupture of the groin or ſcrotum is the moſt common ſpecies 
of hernia, 


To Ru'yTURE. v. a. [from the noun.] 
to burſt; to ſuffer diſruption. 
The veſſels of the brain and membranes, if ruptured, abſorb the 
extravaſated blood. 
Ru'pTUREWORT. 2. / [herniaria, Latin.) A plant. 
RURAL. adj. [rural, French; ruralis, from rura, 
Latin.) Country; exiſting in the country, not in 


cities; ſuiting the country ; reſembling the country, 
Lady, reſerved to do paſtor company honour, 


o break; 


Joining your ſweet voice to the rural mulick of * 
Here is a rural fellow, * 
That will not be deny'd your highneſs' preſence z 
He brings you figs. bakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
We turn 
To where the ſilver Thames firſt rural grows. Thomſon. 
Rura'ti1TY, I. /. [from rural.) The * of 
RVu“AALN ISS. J being rural. id, 


Rvu'r1cotisT, #n. /. [ruricola, Latin. |] An inhabitant 
of the country. | | Dis. 


RunR1'cEnovs. adj, [rura and gigno, Latin.) Born 
in the country. „ 


RUSE. 5. /. French. ] Cunning ; artifice ; little ſtra- 
tagem; A ; wile ] fraud; deceit, A French word 
neither elegant nor neceſſary. 


1 might here add much concerning the wiles and ruſes, which 
theſe timid creatures uſe to ſave themielves. Ray. 

RUSH. 3. / [juncus, Latin; pure, Saxon.] 

1. A plant. 

A ruſb hath a flower compoſed of many leaves, which are placed 
orbicularly, and expand in form of a roſe; from the centre of 
which riſes the pointal, which afterward becomes a fruit or huſk, 
which is generally three-cornered, opening into three parts, and full 
of roundith ſeeds: they are planted with great care on the banks of 
the ſea in Holland, in order to prevent the water from waſhing 
away the earth; for the roots of theſe uſher faſten themſelves very 
deep in the ground, and mat themſelves near the ſurface, ſo as to 
hold the earth cloſely together, Miller. 

He taught me how to know a man In love; In which cage of 
ruſoes 1 am ſure you are not priſoner, | Shakeſpeare, 

Man but a ruþþ againſt Othello's breaſt, ; 

And he retires. Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
s firew'd, cobwebs 


houſe trimm'd, rv 
Is ſupper ready, the 8 of the Shrew, 


. ſept? 
Your farm requites your pains j 
Though robe — the neighb'ring plains. Dryden. 


The mill goes much heavier, by the ſtone they call the runner | 


mans 


Sharp's Surgery | 


S$harp's Surgery. 


ToR 


ruß upon the camp of the Jews. 


John Bull's friendſhip is not worth a 7b. £ 
RusH-canDLE. . J [ru and cand/t.) A ſmall 
blinking taper, made by ripping a ruſh, except one 

0 


Kos 


42. Any ching proverbially worthleſs. 


Not a r matter, whether apes go on four legs or wo- 


TI 
bnot. 


ſmall ſtripe of the bark whic the pith together 
and dipping it in tallow, a richly ; 


4 my moon * ſan, or what you pleaſe 
And if you e to call it a ruſb- candle 
Henceforch it ſhall be ſo for oi ; 
If your influence be quite dam'd up  _ 
With black uſurping miſts, ſame gentie taper, 
Though a ruyſ&-candle from the wicker hole 
Of ſome clay habitation, viſit us. LY 


KUSH, v. u. [Dneopan, Saxon.] To move with 
violence; to go on with: tumultuous rapidity. 


Gorgias removed out of the catnp by hight, to the end, be might 
| 1 Mac. iv. 2. 
Every one that way a warrior r»/bed out upoi then. ud irh. 
Armies ruſb to battle in the clouds, tht "> ROI — 
Why wilt thou rub to certain death, and tage 

In raſh attempts beyond thy tender age, : 
Betray d by plous love? Dryden's Vll. 

Deſperate ſhould he 7b, and loſe his Hf, 

Wich odds oppreſs d. | . - + Dryden's Mine 
hey will always ftrive to be good chriſtians, but 


* 34 
* 


9 4 * 


_ 


never th 
to be a part of religion, to ruſþ into the office bf princes or 
| | You ſay, the fea - | . 
Does with its waves fall backward to the Weſt, 
And, thence repell'd, adyarices to the'Eaſt 3 '! | L 
While this revolving motion does indure, " 
The deep miſt reel, and ruſh from ſhoar to ſhonr. 
| INS lackmert, 
Wich a ruſhing ſound th' aſſembly bend | hi I. 
Diverſe their ſteps, . 


P | 
New ſunk the ſun from his aereal hel 5 * - | 
And o'er the ſhaded billows rd the nj - Pope, 


$3 x 
Rvow; v.ge From tht verb 1 © Var anger” 
A gentleman of his train ſpurted up his hotſe, and with a vol. 
mo ny oa ur , 6 wit lu 
Him while freſh and fragrant timg IE 
Cheriſht in his golden prime, | 
The ruſb of death's unruly wave 


Ru'sny. adj, [from ruſb.] | 


Swept him off into his grave. 1 Ca ſhaw. 
Cruel Auſter thither hy d him, eee 
And with the 7uſß of one rude blaſt, Bio e 
Sham'd not ſpitefully to caſ e 
All his teares fo freſh, ſo ſweet |  Craſhiw. 


1. Abounding with ruſhes, 


Rus x. 1. J. Hard bread for ſtores, 


* 


2. Made of ruſhes, 


In ruſty groyndt, ſprings are found at the fi fait, Mortimer . 
e timid 24 1 lone ſeat e | 

Retir'dz the ruſby fen or rugged furge, Themſen. 
the ray lance Þ _ Tieke!, 


and ru. 


What Knight like hiin could toſs 


- 'The lady ſent me divers preſents of frults, fagae, 


Ru'9a. , %. A brown and light iron ſubſtance, 


with half as much quicklime ftee 
Turkiſh women make their pſilo 
their hair. 8 


in water, the 


5 rew, 
Rvu's88T, adj. t, French; rut, Latin.) 
1. Reddit Bont. f Such is "4 colour xt apples 
_ called ra/etings. 1 
T e motn, in ruſſet mantle clad, 


Walk: d'er. the dew of yon high eaſtern hill. 
Our ſummer ſuch a aer livery wears, 
As in a garment often dy'd appears, | 


Si. ber. 


. Dryden. 
2. Newton ſeems to uſe it for grey 3 but, if the etymo« 
rly. 


| Newton's 
3. Coarſez homeſpun z ruſtick. It is much uſed 


RV“ss ET. #. / Country dreſs, 


| Ru'$88T. 
Ru's8&TING. 


logy be regarded, imprope 
is white ſpot was immediately ericompaſſed with a dark 
or ruſſet, and that dark grey with the colours of the firſt iris. 
Optiches 
in 
deſcriptions of the manners and dreſſes of the country, 
I ſuppoſe, becauſe it was formerly the colour of 
tuſtick dreſs ; in ſome places, the ruſticks ſtill 
cloaths ſpun at home with bark, which muſt 
Taffata phraſes; filken terms preciſe, 
Figures pedantical : theſe ſummer flies 
Have blown me full of maggot offentation ; 
Henceforth my wooing mind ſhall be expreſt 
In rufſet yeas, and honeſt kerſy nos. 
| See Russzr, adj, 
The Dorick dialect has u ſweetneſs in its clowniſhneſs, like a 
ſhepherdeſs in her country rut. 


| 


grey 


1. J. A name given to ſeveral ſorts of 
pears or apples from their colour, 


The ruſſet pearmain is a very pleaſant fruit, continuing log 
the ri 4 in the We _ — of the AI 
pearmain in colour and taſte; the one fide being generally Taste, 
and the other ſtreaked like a pearmain, A 
RUST. 3. / [nure, wage, 
1. The red deiquamation of old iron, 
This iron began at the length to gather rf. Hookers 


3. Loſs of power by inactivity. 
4+ Matter bred by corruption or degeneration, 


To RusT. v. *. [from the noun.] 
1. Kt ou ruſt j to have the ſurface tarniſhed or cor · 
ed. | 4 


2. To degenerate in idleneſs. 


To Rus r. v. a. 


Ru eaten pikes and ſwords in time to edme, 
When erooked plows dig up earth's fertile womb, 


The huſbandman ſhall oft diſcover. * Vrgii. 
But Pallas came in ſhape of ruf, was So 
And *twixt the ſpring and hammer thruſt | 
Her Gorgon ſhield, which made the cock 
Stand Riff, as 'twere transform'd to Rock, Hudibras, 
My ſcymitar got ſome ruſt by the ſen water. Gulliver, 


2. The tarniſhed or corroded ſurface of any metal. 


By dint of ſword his erown he ſhall i 
And ſcour his armour from the ruff of peace. Dryden. 


Let her ſee thy 


truths cleared from all ruſt and droſy of 
human mixtures. King 


Charlg, 


Her fallow leas, 
The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory - 
Doth root upon, While that the culter hs, 


That ſhould deracinate ſuch ſav . $ha H. A 
Our armours now may ruff, our Idle — 5 
Hang by our ſides for ornament, not uſe. Dryden, 


uſt I rvff in Egypt, never more 
Appear in arms, and be the chief of Greece? 


. To make ruſt 
1 =1 hs 7. 


it 


* 


Dqden. 


u, to take off 


| Keep up your bright ſwords, for the dew will 7ſt them. .] 
peer gt re ah Othetth 


2, To impair by time or inactivity. 

RU'STICAL. adj. 7 — Latin ; reſigue, French. ] 
Rough ;'ſavage ; boillerous ; brutal ; rude. ; 
On he brought me unto ſo bare @ houſe, that it was the plcture 
of miſerable happineſs and rich beggary, ſerved only by a company 
of ruftical villains, full of ſweat and duft, not one of them other 
than a labourer, | | Siduey. 
This is by a ruftical ſeverity to baniſh all urbanity, whole 
harmleſs and confined condition is conſiftent with religion. 

1 9 | Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
He confounds the ſinging and dancing of the ſatyrs with the 
ruſlical entertainment of the firſt Romans. Dryden. 


Rv'sT1CALLY. adv. [from ruſtical.] Savagely; rudely; 


. inelegaptly. | | : 
5 "My brother Jaques he keeps at ſchool, P 
An report ſpeaks goldenly of his profit; 
For my part he keeps me ruflically at home. Shakeſpeare. 
| Quintius here was born, 
Whoſe ſhining ploughthare was Jn furrows worn, 
Met by his trembling wife, returning Rome, 
'And lee joy's, as chief of Ronje. Dryden. 
Rv'sTIcalniss. #. J. [from raftical.] The quality 
of being rultical;; rudeneſy z ſavageneſs, 
ToRy'ariGa7e, v. u. [ruſticor, Latin.) To reſide 
in the country. ja 70 
My lady Scudumore, from having rHicated in your company too, 
logg, pretends to open her eyes for the ſake of ſeeing the lun, and 
to lleep bocauſe It iy, nights Pope. 
To Ru'sr1CATB« u. 4, To baniſh into the country. 


1 


1 was deeply in love with a milliner, upon which 1 was ſent 
Way, 01g: inthe uml verſity phraſe, ru/icated for ovor. Spec lator. 


| 1 0 [ru/ticite, French; ru/licitas, from 
ruſticug Lat) - ; 8 . 
1. Qualities of ono that lives in the country; ſimpli- 
city ; artleſlgeſs; rudeneſs ; ſavageneſs, - 
Ihete preſevied 1 a tall, clowniſh, young man, wha falling 
before 0 been of the faities, deſſred that he might have the 
* gtchieve 1. of any adventure, which, during the feaſt, might 
* Hippen z that being granted, he reſted him on the floor, unfit for 
a better place by his ruſticity, P ; Spenſer, 
The (weetneſs and ruſicity of a paſtoral cannot be ſo well expreſt 
. other tongue as in the Greek, when rightly mixt with the 
bo Ack dialeQ, | Auudiſon. 
This ſo genaral expenee of their time would curtail the ordinary 
means of knowledge, as twould ſhorten the opportunities of vice; 
nd ſo accordingly an univerſal ryficity preſeutly took place, and 
to A not cl i had over-run the whole ſtock of mankind. 
©. Woodtonrd's Natural Hiſtory. 
2. Rural appearance. ; | 
Rv'9v hc. as}; [ufticus, Latin. ] 
I. Rualy country, 3, i wn 
ny Lelius willing miſſing was the odds of the Iberian ſide, and 
continued ſo in the next by the ,exgellent. running of a knight, 
\ though föſtered ſo by the muſes, as many Armed the very ruſlich 
people left both their delights and profits to hearken to his ſongs. 


. 4 + Sidney. 

#8, Rude ; untaught; inelegant. 
An ignorant clawn cannot learn fine lankuage'or a courtly beha- 
our, when bis 7 el alis have grown wp with him till the age of 


OR Watts Lic. 
3+ Brutal ; ſavage, | | 


[ni 1 


W 1 


: 


RUT 


My foul foreboded I ſhould find the bow'r 1 N | 


Of (ome fell monſter fierte with barb'roug pow'? ; 
Some r»ftick wretch, who liv'd in heav'n'y deſpighty 
Contemning laws; and trampling on the right. 

4+ Artleſs; honeſt; ſimple, Ove 
5+ Plain; unadorned, | 
An altar ſtood, ruck, of graſſy ſord. 
With unguents ſmooth the poliſh'd marble ſhone, 
Where ancient Neleus ſat, a ryftick throne. Pepe. 
Rv“s Tick. 1. / A clown; a ſwain; an inhabitant 
of the country. | | 
As nothing Is ſo rude and Inſolent as a wealthy ruſick, all thi 
his kindueſs is overlooked, and his perſon moſt unworthily N ws 
out Ds 


{from ruſty.] The fate of being 


Milton. 


Ru'sTiNngss. mn. // 

- ruſty, 

To Ru'sT1.s, v. . [pnirxlan, Saxon;) To make a 
low continued rattle ; to make a quick ſucceſſion of 
ſmall noiſes, 


He is coming; 1 hear the ſtraw ruflle. Shak;ſpeare. 
$445. | This life 
«Is nobler than attending for a check; 
Richer, pros doing nothing for a bauble; | 8371 
1 Prouder, than ruſtling in unpaid- for filk. ' akeſpeare. 
kiel re, Het eh the grodh, nm 


th on the ground, and in the air 


+» Brufh'd with the hiſs of Hing wings. Milton, 
As when we ſee the winged winds engage, 
| . | Ruftling from ev'ry quarter of the ſky, 
North, Eaſt, and Weſt, in airy ſwittneſs vy. Granville. 
All begin the attack; 
Fans clap, Glks rie, and tough whalebones crack. = Pope. 


Not leſs their number than the milk-white ſwans, 
That o'er the winding of Cyaſter's ſprings, 

Stretch their long necks, and clap their ruſtling wings. Pope. 

Ru'sry, adj, | trom raft] \. 

t. Covered with ruſt; infected with ruſt, 
After a long calm of peace, he was left engaged in a war with a 
ruſly (word and empty purſe. ' Heel. 

Part ſcour the 2 Y ſhields with ſeam, and part | 
Ne grind the blunted ax. Dryden's eis. 

2. Impaired by inactivity. Belt 

Hector, In his dull and long continued truce, 

I ety grown. Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Creſſida. 
ſo Rur. wv. x. {ruit, French.] To deſire to come to- 
gether. 'Uſed of deer. | 

Rur. n./. [rut, French.) | 

1. Copulatian of deer. ey 
The time of going to rut of deer is In September; for that they 
need the whole ſummer's feed to make him fit for generation : and 

- If ruin come about the middle of September, they go to rut ſome. 
Wwhut the ſooner, 5 Bacop. 

The ground hereof wa the obſervation of this part in deer after 
Immoderate venery, und about the exid of their rut. Bron. 
2, [Rowe, French. J. The track of a cart wheel. 


a Ainſwortb. 
From hills raine waters headtong fall, 


That allways eat huge ui, Which, met in one bed fill a vall 


With ſuch a confluence of Rreames, that on the mountaine 


grounds 1 iba nl : 
Farre off, in frighted ſhepherds eares the buſtling noiſe rebounds. 
HE TE f 5 , Chapman, 
RUTH. . / [from rue.) 


1, Mercy; pity ; tenderneſs ; ſorrow for ihe miſery of 
| another, Out of ule, 8 Nn 40 N | 


z 


— 


2, Sorrowfully ; mournfolly. 


|RuU'THLESSLY. ad. [from rutble/+.] 


. 


1. Wofully; ſadly. 


RV E f 


O wretch of gueſts 


4 2 
My mind to much . * y tale bath Rirred, 
Al ruth, compaſſion, t 


mercy he fe 2 , 
She fair, he full of bathfulneſy und uch „ ar. 
Lov'd much, hop'd little, aid defired nought: 
He durſt not ſpeak, by ſuir to purchaſe ruth, wu 
© Phe becter part with Mary and with Rach Fette 
Choſen thou haſt and they that overween 7 
And at thy growing virtues fret their ſpleen, 
_ No anger find in thee,*bur pity and ruch, 
2. n ſorrow. 
The Britone, by Maximillan laid 
With wretched miſeries and woful rhe 
| Were to thoſe Pagans made an, open prey. 
Ru'THFUL. adj. {ruth and full.] Rue 
*:.Þ . ue 
forrowful. ome, 
The inhabitants ſeldom take a ruthful und reav; experlenc 
thoſe harms, which lafectious Aal. carry we - of 
; | e Carew's Survy of Carnal, 
Ru"THFULLY, adv. [from rurhful.8 
The flower of horſe and foot, loft 
ruthfelly periſhed, 


« 


Mike, 


© Ore, 
woſy] , 


1 dl 80 
Nele Hite, 


"enemy, 
the Turk,, 


Help me, ye baneful birds, whoſe ſhriekl 
Is 6gn of 82 death, my deadly cries en BE 
Mot ruthfully to tune, Spenſer's Pal, 
3. Wofally. In irg. . 
| 3 75 this CNN's friend bereft oy 
Heades of that rich bowl, and left his lips, 


Ru"Tnt.rss. adj, [from ruth.) Cruel 
compaſſionate ; barbarous. 
What is Edward but a ruth/e/: ſea ? 
What Clarence but a quickſand of deceit? |, 


z pitilef 3 un. 


Shateprere 


The ruthleſs flint doth cut my tender feet 
And when I ſtart, the TY ON 1%: >the | Shak 
His archers circle me; my reins they wound, {pear 
And ruthleſs ſhed my gall upon the ground, Sand 
Their rage the hoſtile powers reſtrain, 1 
All but the ruthleſs monarch of the main. Pope 
Ru'THLE8SNE$6. #, J. [from ruthle.] Want of pity 


Without pity: 
_ cruelly ; barbarouſly, _ e 


Ru“ TT IIR. 2. J. [routiere, French.] A ; 

the road or 1. at ſea, | 1 | UreAtion of 

Rur ISR. adj. | [from rut. Wanton anon 
ſalacious; luſtful; ml. 3 5 Vbidinow 


That js an advertiſement to one Diana, to take heed of thy 
allurement of count Roulillon, -a fooliſh idle boy; but for all that 
very ruttiſh. _ , Shakgſpeare's All's well that nd will, 

RR. 1. J. [nyxe, Saxon. ] 
1. A coarſe kind of bread corn. 
In fo an the acres of the rye, 
eſe pretty country folks would lye. _” 
Rye is more acrid, laxative,,and leſs nouriſhing than «'% ap 


Arbutbnet Aliments, 
2. A diſeaſe in « hawk, 88 


| | | Ainſw, 
Rye"cRass., 2. / A kind of ſtrong graſs, 
Some ſow ryegraſs with the corn at Michaclmas, 


4 , 


Mortimer, 


CN 


8 AB 
His in Engliſh the fame hiffing found as in other 
languages, and unhappily prevails in ſo many 
of our words that it produces in the ear of a fo- 
reigner a continued ſibillation. | 
ln the beginning of words it has invariably its na- 
tral and genuine ound: in the middle it is fometimes 
uttered with a ſtronger appulſe of the tongue to the 
late, like 2, 48 roſe, ro/eate, roſy, offer, noſel, reſident, 
10 buſineſs. It ſometimes keeps its natural ſound ; 
1 deſignation; for which 
any rules can be given. ihe : ; 
fo the end of monoſyllabtes it is ſometimes s, as in 
this; and ſometimes z, as in at, has; and generally 
where et ſtands in verbs for eth, as gives. It ſeems 
to be eſtabliſhed as a rule, that no noun ſingular 
hould end with F ſingle: therefore in words written 
vith diphthongs, and naturally Ions, an e is never- 
theleſs added at the end, as ,gooſe, horſe; and where 
the ſyllable is ſhort the / is doubled, and was once 
fe, 8s aſs, anciently aſſe ; wilderneſs, anciently vil. 
nel; diſtreſs, anciently difireſſe. | | 
'OTH. . /. [Hebrew.] Signifying an " 
41 ol ſabaoth ; JE 4 215 7 f 


know not whether 


Nat, Fr. ſabbatum, Lat.] 


ſhip; the ſeventh day ſet apart from works of labour 
to be employed in piety. | 
* as have I fwor: 
And by our holy /6 ave I ſworn, | 
To lane the due and forfeit of my bond, Sbaleſpeare. 
Glad we return'd up to the coaſts of light, 
Ere /abbath ev*ning. | | 
Here ev'ry day was ſabbath : only free 
From hours of pray'r, for hours of charity, 
Such as the 2 from ſervile toil releaſt, 
Where works of mercy were a part of reſt : 
Such as bleſt angels exerciſe above, 
vary d with ſacred hymns and acts of love 
Such /abbaths as that one ſhe now enjoys, 
Ev'n that perpetual one, which ſhe employs z 
For ſuch vicifſitudes in heav'n there are, 
In praiſe alternate, and alternate pray'r. 
x Intermiſſion of pain or ſorrow ; time of reſt, 
_—_ * mares _ SE 
ould free his travels an ictions . 
. Banter. Civil War. 
Nor ean Nis bleſſed foul look down from heav'n, 
Or break the eternal ſabbath of his reſt, 
To ſee her miſefies on earth. 
Peaceful fleep out the ſabbath of the tomb, 
And wake to raptures in à life to come. 


Ld 


Milton, 


+ WG: 2 er ; | | 

Umar aian, nf. [from ſabbath.) One who obſerves | dhe vater. ach of their riches this way as could beſt bear 
the Sabbath with unreaſonable rigour ; one who ob-| Sack. n, . [from the verb.] 

ſerres the ſeventh day of the week in oppoſition to the | 1. Storm of a town ; pillage ; Minds 
. | | Bath and break.) Vi aha A, rang * 1 ows 10 
IBATUPRRAK RR. 2. /. | ſabbath and break.) Vio- each of Troy, which he by promiſe owe, 

lator of the ſabbath 0 if ur or wickedneſs. Then ſhall the conqu'ring Greeks thy loſs reſtore. Dryden. 

The uſurer is the 


greateſt ſubbathbreaker, becauſe 
foeth every Sunday. | Bacon's Aſſayr. 
unsrer. adje [ /abbaticus, Lat. ſabbatique, Fr. 
from /abbath.] Reſembling the ſabbath ; enjoying or 
bringing intermiſtion of labour. 
The appointment and obſervance of the ſabbatical year, and 


ance of great moment. Forbes, 


\MATISM. 1. fo [from ſabbatum, Lat.] Obſervance 
al the ſabbath ſuperſtitiouſly rigid. 


nee ſable, in heraldry, ſignifies the black colour in gentle- 


nens arms, Peacham on Blazoning. 


volently raught from his head his rich cap of Jaller. 
The peacock's plumes thy tackle muſt not fail, 
Nor the dear J Black of the falle tail, 


Nikr. adj. [Fr.] Black. A word uſed by heralds 9 
ts 


Knolles. 


By this the drooping daylight 'gan to fade, 
And yieid his room to ſad ſucceeding night, 
Who with her ſable mantle gun to ſhade 


SEES With him inthron'd 
able veſted night, eldeſt of things, 
15 8 of his reign, 3 
ey ſoon begin that tragick play, 

And with their nally ee badi day: 
Wbt, horrour, laughter, with confuſion moet, 
Aud in their ſable artas embrace the fleet. 

Adoring Get the genius of the place, | 
And vight, and all the ſtars that gild her ſable throne, 


WBLIERP, Ms 


; Common Prayer. | 
BRATH. 2. / [An Hebrew word ſignifying 70; 


"A day appointed by God among the Jews, and from | 
Fo ! fabliſhed among Chriſtians for publick wor- 


Dryden. 


his plough 


ier the ſeverith ſabbatical year a year of jubilee, is a circum- 


dalle is worn of great perſonages, and brought out of Ruſſia, 
being the ſur of a little beaſt of that name, eſteemed for the 
b. eckneſs of the colour of the hairs, which are very black. 
e 


Furinuſly running in upon him, with tumultuous ſpeech, he 


be face of earth, and ways of living wight. Fairy Dueen, 


Malt. Far. Loft, 


Waller. 


S. 


TAC: 


| Seam'd o'er with wounds, which his own ſabre gave, 
In the vile habit of a village flave, 
The foe deceiv'd. P 


wave” pf SITY. #+ . [from ſabulous,] Grininefs; Tach. 
neſs, 


SA/BULOUS. adj. [ /abulwm, Lat.] Gritty ; ſandy, 


SACCADE. n. 70 Hue A violent check the 
rider gives his horſe, by drawing both the reins very 

ſuddenly : a correction uſed when 

heavy on the hand. Bailey. 


Sa'CCHARINE, adj [ ſaccharum, Lat.] Having the 
taſle, or any other of the chief qualities of ſugur. 
Manna is an eſſential ſacchariae ſalt, ſweating from the leaves 
of moſt plants, | Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
SACERDO'TAL, adj, [ L Lat.] Prieftly ; be- 
longing to the prieſthood, | 
They have ſeveral offices and prayers, eſpecially ſor the dead, 
in which functions they uſe ſacerdotal garments. Stilling fleet. 
He fell violently upon me, without reſpect to my ſacerdota/ 
orders. Dryden: Spaniſh Fryar, 
If ample powers, granted by the rulers of this world, add 
dignity to the perſons intruſted with theſe powers, behold the 
importance and extent of the ſacerdetal commiſſion. Atterbury. 
SA'CHEL. 1. /. [ facculus, Lat.] A ſmall ſack or bag, 
SACK. ». /. [DW Hebrew; d; ſaccus, Lat. pac, 
Sax. It is obſervable of this word, that it is found in 


| all languages, and it is therefore conceived to be an- 
tediluvian.} | 


1. A bag; a pouch; commonly a large bag, 
Our fect; ſhall be à mean to fack the city, 
And we be lords and rulers over Roan. 


Sba 
Vaſtius cauſed the authors of that mutin 


| ſacks, and in the fight of the fleet caſt into 
2. The meaſure of three buſhels. 
3. A woman's looſe robe, 
To SACK. v. 4. [from the noun.] 
1. To put in bags, ö - 
Now the great work is done, the corn is * 
The griſt is ed and every ſack well bound. Hetlerton. 
2. [From ſacar, Spaniſh.] To take by ſtorm; to pil- 
lage; to any 
Edward Bruce ſpoiled all the old Engliſh, pale inhabitants, 
and ſacted and rafed all cities and corporate towns. Spenſer. 


I'll make thee ſtoop and bend thy knee, 

Or ſack this country with a mutiny. Sbg. Henry VI, 

What armies a_—_ periſh'd with thy ſword ? 

What cities ſaci Fairfax, 
Who ſees theſe diſmal heaps, but would demand 

What barbarous invader ſaci'd the land? Denham, 


The ops himſelf was ever after unfortunate, Rome being 
| twice taken and ſacked in his reign. South. 


The great magazine for all kinds of treaſure is the bed of 


the horſe bears 


to be thruſt into 
ſea. Kaolles. 


ſeeing their city ſacked oy a barbarous enemy, they would take 
e 


2. A kind of ſweet wine, now brought chiefly from 
the Canaries, [Sec, French, of uncertain etymology ; 
but derived by Skinner, after Mande/fo, from Xeque, 
a city of Morocco, The /ack of Shakeſpeare is be- 
lieved to be what is now called Sherry. 

Pleaſe you drink a cup of ſacl. Shakeſpeare. 

The butler hath great advantage to allure the maids with a 
glaſs of ach, : $twift, 

Sax zur. 2. / [ ſacabuche, Spaniſh ;' ſambuca, Lat. 


| umbuque, Fr.] A kind of pipe. 
dave. 3. / [ ſabine, Fr. /abina, Lat.] A Pom. / he trumpets, ſuclbuli, plalteries and fife, N 
Saline or Javin will make fine Rags and may be brought Make the ſun dance. F Shakeſpeare 5 8 
into any form by clipping, much beyond trees. Mortimer, A'CxCLOATH. . / [ ſack and cloath.] Cloath o 
Kur. u. | Leibe la, Lat.] Ur. 8 fe [/ 


which ſacks are made; coarſe cloath ſometimes worn 
in mortification. 

Coarſe ſtuff made of goats hair, of a dark colour, worn by 
ſoldiers and mariners; and uſed as a habit among the He- 
brews in times of mourning, Called ſackcloth, either becauſe 
ſacks were made of this ſort of ſtuff, or becauſe hair-cloaths were 
ſtraight and cloſe like a ſack, | Calmet, 

To augment her painſul penance mors, 
Thrice every week in aſhes ſhe did fir, 
And next her wrinkled ſkin rough ſackloth wore. Spenſer. 
Thus with /achcloath i inveſt my woe, 
And duſt upon my clouded forehead throw. Sandys. 

Being clad in ſackcloath, he was to lie on the greund, and con- 
ſtantly day and night to implore God's mercy for the ſin he had 
„ Aylifſe's Parergon. 
Sack HR. tn. / [from ſuct.] One that takes a town, 
Sa'CKFUL, Ms 1. [ ſack and Full. A tull ba . | 

Wood goes about with ſackfuls of droſs, odiouſſy —_ 
ſenting his prince's countenance, Fus. 
Sckrosszr. 3. J. [/ack and poſſet.] A poſſet made 
of milk, ſack, and ſome other rants. : 
Snuff the candles at ſupper on the table, becauſe the burning 
fuuff may fall into a diſh of ſoup or ſacipeſee, Sift. 


SA/CRAMENT. . / [ ſacrement, Fr, ſacramentum, 


| Lat.] 8 
[ French.] eremony produeing an obligation. 
„ A ſandpit, 70 ey. 1 An oath; any ceremony 8 * 
in — A piece of timber as long, — 2. An ky __ aud viſible ben hy eee e 
thick, 0 WN 1} ritual g . e bob? va improperly . 
r of the ancient fuckers Alt arte 
ay A eymetar; a ſhort Word with @ convex| hich are peculiar to Chriſtian ſaith, all duties of religion con- 
ze; a talchion, 


1 To me the cries of Gghting fields are charms 
bre, and of proof my arme 

bleffing of my ſtars, 

me, no miſtreſ but the wars, Dryden. ; 


een be m 
Lak no bo 
o prize but fa 


ining that which ſenſe or natural reaſon cannot of 1iſelf diſ. 
3 13 pe” commonly named ſacraments ; our reſtraint of 
the word to fome few principal divine ceremonies, importeth 


h ceremony two things, the ſubſtance of the cere- 
det Aal which is viſible; ud beſides that, ſomewhat elſe 


| 


heſpeare's Henry VI. | 


the Tiber: when the Romans lay under the apprehenſions of | 


SAC 
more ſecret, in reference whereunto we conceive that ceremony 
to hea ſacrament. | : 
3. The euchariſt ; the holy communion, $M 


Ten thouſand French have ta en the ſacrament 
To rive their dangerous artillery 
Upon no Chriſtian ſoul but Engliſh Talbot, 


85 ” ſpear Hen VI 
As we have ta'en the /acrament, en : 
We will unite the white roſe with the red. 
Shabeſpeare's Richard III. 


Before the famous battle of Creſfy, ho ſpent the greateſt 
of the night in prayer; and in the nuvi 4 — 2 
| Addiſon. 


crament, with his ſon, and the chief of his officers. 
ACRAME'NTAL, adj. [ ſactamental, Fr, from ſacras 


ment.] Conſtituting a ſacrament ; pertaining to a ſa- 
crament. 5 


To make complete the outward ſubſtance of a facrament, 


there is required an outward form, which form ele 
ments receive from ſacramental words. . | s 

, The words of St. Paul are plain ; and whatever interpreta. 

| tion can be put upon them, it can only vary the way of the 
ſacramental efficacy, but it cannot evacuate the bleſlin Taylor. 
SACRAMB/NTALLYs adv: [from facraniatal After 


the manner of a ſacrament. 
1 body is ſacramtentally contained in this ſacrament of 


The law of circumciſion was meant b God facramentally * 
e 0 
impreſs the duty of ſtrict purity, 5 r * 
SA/CRED. aq, j facre, Fre ſacer, Lat.] 
1. Immediately relating to God. 
Wolves ſhall ſucceed for teachers, grievous wolves, | 
o all the ſacred myſteries of Heav'n L 
To their own vile advantages ſhall turn, 


| Before me lay the /acred text, | . 
The help, the er the balm of ſouls perplex d. Arbuthns 
2. Devoted to religious uſes ; holy, | 


"Thoſe who came to celebrate the ſabbath, made a conſcience 
of helping themſelves for the honour of that moſt ſacred day. 


Mars 
They with wine - off rin ſecred feaſt, 
Shall fend their. days with joy unblam' d. Milleu. 
This temple, and his holy ark, 
With all his ſacred things. 
3» Dedicated; conſecrate ; conſecrated : with . 
O'er its caſtern gate was rais'd above 8 
A temple, /acred to the queen of love. Drydin. 


pour d, and 


4+ Relating to religion; theoloyical, 
„Smit with the love of Jacred fong. Milton, 
5. Entitled to reverence ; awfully venerable, _ 
Bright officious la 
In thee concentring all their precious beams 6 
Of ſacred influence, 


oet and ſaint, to thee alone were giv'n, i 
The two moſt ſacred names of garth and heav'n, Cowley, 
6. Inviolable, as if appropriated to ſome ſuperiout be- 


ing, | 
: The honour's ſacred, which he talks on now, Ci 
why 34 that 1 lackt it. 2 Antony and Cleopatra, 
ow haſt thou yielded to tranſgreſs | 
The ſtrict forbiddance ? how to violate 
The ſuered fruit? 
Secrets of marriage till are /acred held; 
There ſweet and bitter by the wiſe conceal'd. Dryden, 
Sa” on DLY. adv, [from ſacred.) Inviolably ; reli- 
ouny.e | : 
When God had manifeſted himſelf in the fleſh; how ſa+ 
credly did he preſerve this privilege ? South, 
Sa"CREDNESS, . 7 [from /acred.) The ſtate of being 
ſacred ; ſtate of being conſecrated to religious uſes ; 
holineſs ; ſanity, | : 
In the ſanctuary the cloud, and the oracular anſwers, were 
prerogatives peculiar to the /acredneſe of the place. South, 
This inſinuates the f weve of power, let the adminiſtration 
of it be what it will. 2. 
SACRY'PICK. adj. [ ſacrificus, Lat.] Employed in fa- 


, crifice, 


Sacri/eicanLe, adj. [from ſacrificor, Lat.] Capable of 
being offered in ſacrifice. ; | 
Although Jephtha's vow run generally for the words, what- 
ſoever ſhall come forth; yet might it be reſtrained in the ſenſe, 
to whatſoever was /acrificable, and juſtiy ſubject to lawful im- 
— mulation, and ſo would not have ſ..crificed either horſe or 
dog, FE Breton : Vulgar Errours. 
SACRIFICA TOR. . /. 8 Fr. from ſucri- 
ficor, wed Sacriticerz offterer of ſacrifice, | 
Not only the fubjec of ſacrifice is queſtionable, but alſo the 
facrificator, which the picture makes tv be Jephtha, Brown, 
SA'cRIFICATORY, adj. [from ſacrificor, Lat.] Offer» 
ing ſacrifice, Tn, | 
To SA'CRIFICE, a, as C. /acrifier, Fr. /atrifico, Lat.] 
1. To offer to Heaven; to immolate as an atonement or 
propitiation: with 9, a 
Alarbus limbs are lopt, 
And intrails feed the /acrificiag fire. Shaksſp. Tu. Andron, 
This blood, like ſacrificing Abel's, cries 


. 


_— 


Milton, 


To me for juſtice, Shakeſpeare's Richard Il. 
— fecr to the Lord all that openeth the — being _ | 


Men from the herd or flock 
Of ſucrificigg bullock, lamb, or k d. 


| Milton. 
for the ſake of ſomething elſe : 


2. To deſtroy or give up 
with tos 44 "i ould FI 
»Tis a ſad contemplation, that we ſhoul * peace 
of the church to a little vain curioſity. ecay of Piety. 
The breach of this rule, To do as one would he done to, 


; wotild be contraty to that intereſt men ſacrifice to when they 
break it, | 


Syphax loves you, and would fer 
His life, nay more, his honour, 7 your ſervice. 


Au 


A great genius ſometimes ſacrificer ſound to ſenſe. Yreems. 
3. To deſtroy ; to kill, | 


4+ To devote with loſs, | ES 
Condemn'd tv ſacrifice his childiſh years 


Prior, 


| To 1 igh'rance, aud te empty ſears. 


To 


Milton, 


\ 


SAD 


fo 84/cnrvien. v. . To make offerings; to offer ſa- | 
crifice. 


He that /aerjfecth of things wrongfully gotten, his offering is 


1 PET Ya Eccli dry 1 4 
et us go to /acrifice to the , x0dus lil. 18. 
1 dams miſchief is befallen 
To that meek man who well had ſacrife'd. Milton. 
Series. mn fe [ le: Fr, ſacrifcium, Lat.] 
1. The act of offering to Heaven, 
God will ordain religious rites 
Of ſacrifice, Milton. 
2. The thing offered to heaven, or immolated by an aft 
of religion. 
Upon ſuch ſacrjfice 
The gods themſelves throw incenſe, Sh. King Lear. 
Do with me like goud angels to my end, 
And as the long divorce of ſteel falls on me, 
ake of your prayers one ſweet ſacrifice 
And lift my foul to heuv'n. 
Moloch beſmear'd with blood 
Of human ſacrifice, 
My life it thou preſerv'ſt, my life 
Thy ſacrifice ſhall be ; 
And death, if death muſt be my doom, ; 
Shall join my ſoul to thee, : Addiſon't SpeAator, 
Any thing deſtroyed, or quitted for the ſake of ſome- 
thing elſe ; as, he made a /acrifice of his friendſhip to 
his intereſt, 
Any thing deſtroyed, 
J. tend. 1. . [from ſueriſſec.] One who offers ſa- 
crifice z one that immolates, 
Let us be ſacrificers, but not butchers, Shakeſp. 
When ſome brawny /acrificer knocks, 
Before an altar led, un ofter'd ox, Dryden, 
A prieſt pours wine between the horns of a hull : the prieſt 
in veiled aſter the munner of the old Roman ny gue Addiſon, 
Sacnier/cialy ad), [fron ſacrifice.) Performing ſacri- 
fice ; included in ſacrifice, 
Rain ſacrifitiat Whilp'riugs in his ear; 
Make ſacred even his ſtirrop. Shaleſp. Timon. 
Tertullian's obſervation upon theſe N e rites, is perti- 
nent to this rule. Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 
SA'CRILEGE. . / [ ſacrilege, Fr. ſacriligium. . 
The crime of appropriating to himſelf what is devote 
to religion ; the crime of robbing Heaven ; the crime 
of violating or profuning things ſacred, 
By what eclipſe ſhall that (un be defac'd, | 
What mine hath erſt thrown down fo ſair a tower! 


Milton. 


3. 


What /aerilege hath ſuch a ſaint diſgrac'd ? Sidney, 
Then 'gan a curſed hand the quiet womb 

Of hie great grandmother with ſteel to wound, 

Aud the hid treaſures in her ſacred tomb 

With /aerilege to dig. | Fairy Deen, 


We naed not 
upon ſome fam! 
riched with the ſpoils of ſaeriiqge. EN 
$acattn gion. adj. [ /acrilegus, Lat, from ſacrilege.] 
Violating things ſacred ; polluted with the crime of 

; ſacrile e. 
10 % {ov perjury ſhould I be betrayed, 1 ſhould account 


o many ages back to ſee the vengeance of Gud 
wh raiſed upon the ruins of churches, and en- 


{t greater miſery, King Charles, 
By vile hands to common uſe debas'd, - 

With aerilegiovs taunt, and impious jeſt, Prior. 
Still grecu with bays each ancient altar ſands, 


Above the reach of /aorilegiones hands, Pope. 
Blaſphemy is a malediction, and a ſacri/egioue detraRtion from 
the Godhead, Aylife's Parergon. 
$acrtuk010V8LY. adv. [from ſacrilegions.] With ſa- 
crilege. 
When theſe evils befell him, his conſcience tells him it was 
for /acrilegioufly pilluging and invading God's houſe, South, 
$A'CarnG, bart. [This is a participle of the French /a- 
rer. The verb is not uſed in Engliſh.) Conſe- 
crating, | 
I'll ſtartle you, 
Worſe than the /acring bell. Shaleſd. Henry VIII. 
The ſa-ring of the kings of France is the ſign of their ſovereign 
{eſthood as well as kingdom, and in the right thereof they are 
expable of holding all vacant benefices. * Temple. 
Se nter. % ſucriſluia, French. ] He thut has 
SA'CRISTANY the care of tha utenſils or movenbles 
of the church, | | 


A ſaerift or troafarer are not dignitaries in the church of com- 


mon right, but only by cuſtom, Aylife's Parergen, 
Saen. . / Ari, Fr.] An apartment where 
the confecruted veſſels or moveables of u church are 
repolited, | 
Nola Amyeus from the robb'd veſtry brings 
A ſeonce that hung on high, 
With tapers fill'd to light the ſaerifty. e 
A third apartment ſhovld be a kind of /acrifly for altars, idols, 
and fuerificing inſtruments, Aliſon, 
SAN. aj, [Of this word, fo frequent in the language, 
the cty mology is not known. It is probably a con- 
traction of /agged, heavy, burthened, overwhelmed, 
om To fagy to load, ] 
1. Sorrowtul 4 full of grief. 
Do you think 1 ſhall not love 3% Pamela ſo well av u joy- 


ful ? Sidney. 
Oue from /ad diſmay 7 
Recomforted, and after thoughts diſturb'd, 
Submitting to what leem'd remedileſs. A. lion. 
The hapleſs pair 
bat in their % diſcourſe and various plaint, Milton 
\'p into heav'n, from Paradiſe in habe 
WW angelic guards afcended, mute and jad. Milton, 
I now wult change 
Thoſe notes to Magick 1 %% talk ! Milton, 
Six brave companions from each ſhip we loſt t 
With ſails witfpread wo fly tht unequal Qtrife, HR 
$44 for their loſs, but joyful of our life, Pope's O. 


2. Habitually melancholy ; heavy ; gloomy ; not guy; 
not cheerful, 
un miniftreth unte men, and other creatures, all celeſtial in- 
fveucesr 1 it difipateth thoſe % thoughts and forrows, which 
the darkneſh both begortteth and maintaineth, Raleigh, 
Kee in her cell % Bloiſh ſpread, 
Vropp'd on ſome tomb, a neighbour of the dead. Pope, 
„ Gloomy z ſhewing forrow or anxiety by outward ap- 
arance, 
Ne not as the hypoerites of a a4 countenance. 
Karth trembled from her entrails, as again 
In pans, and Nature gave 4 ſecond groan; 
Sky lour'd, and muttering thunder, tome Jad drops 
Wet ot completing of the moral fin 
a Original. 
4+ Serious not light ; vot volatile; grave, 
He with utterance grave, and countenance fog, 


From point tu point difcoure's his voyage, Spery/er, 


Matt. 


Shakeſpeare. f 


Sontd. 


Mitten, 


SAP 


'The lady Katharine, a /ad and religious woman, when Henry 
VIIIN's reſolution of a divorce from her was firſt made known, 
ſaid that ſhe had not offended ; but it was a judgment of God, 
for that her former marriage was made in blood. Bacon, 

If it were an embaſſy of weight, choice was made of ſome 
ſad perſon of known judgment and experience, and not of a 
young man, not weighed in ſtate matters. Bacon. 

A ſad wiſe valour is the brave complexion 
That leads the van, and ſwallows up the cities: 
The gi ler is a milk-maid, whom inflection, 
Or a fir Fi beacon, frighteth from his ditties. 
5· Afflictive; calamitous, 
Thoughts in my unquiet breaſt are riſen, 
Tending to ſome relief of our extremes, ; 
Or end, tho' ſharp and /ad, yet tolerable, Milton, 
6. Bad; inconvenient ; vexatious. A word of burleſque 


complaint, 
heſe qualifications make him a /ad huſband, 
7 Dark-coloured. 

Cryſtal, in its reduction into powder, hath a vale and ſhadow 
of blue; and in its coarſe pieces is of a ſadder hue than the 
powder of Venice glaſs, Brown's Vulgur Errours. 

I met him accidentally in London in ſad coloured clothes, 
far ſi um being coſtly, Walton's Life of Bp. Sanderſon. 

Scarce any tinging ingredient is cf ſo general uſe as woad, or 
glaſtum3 for though of itſelf it dye but a blue, yet is uſed to 
prepare cloth for green, and many of the ſadder colours, when 
the dyers make them luſt without fading, Boyle, 


Herbert. 


Addiſon . 


Woad or wade is uſed by the dyers to Jay the foundation of | 


_ colours. Mortimer Huſbandry. 
8. Heavy ; weighty; ponderous. a 
With that his hand, more /ad than lump of lead, 
Uplifting high, he weened with Morddure, 
His own good ſword, Morddure, to cleave his head, 
Fairy Queen, 
9. Coheſive ; not light; firm; cloſe, 
Chalky lands are naturally cold and fad, and therefore require 
warm applications and light compoſt. 
To SA'DDEN. . a. [from /ad. 
1. To make ſad ; to make ſorrowful, 
2, To make melancholy ; to make gloomy, 
Her kerry preſence /addens all the ſcene, 
Shades ev'ry flow'r, and darkens ev'ry green; 
Deepens the murmurs of the falling floods, 
And breathes a browner horror on the woods. 
3+ To make dark coloured, 
4. To make heavy; to make coheſive, 
Marl is binding, and /addening of land is the great prejudice 
it doth to clay lands. Martimer's Huſbandry. 
SA'DDLE. u. / [yadl Saxon; /adel, Dutch.) The 
ſeat which is put upon the horſe for the accommoda- 
tion of the rider, | 
His horſe hipped, with an old moth-eaten /adale, and the 
ſtirrups of no kindred, Shakeſp. Taming of the Shrew, 
The law made for apparel, and riding in /addles, after the 
Engliſh faſhion, is penal only to Engliſhmen, Davies, 
One hung a pule-ax at his ſadd/e bow, 
And one 18 mace. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
Ihe vent'rous knight is from the /d, thrown; 
But 'tis the fault of fortune, not his own. 
To SA“ DDR. v. a. [from the noun, ] 
1. To cover with a ſaddle. 
I will ſaddle me an aſs, that I may ride thereon. 
Rebels, by yielding, do like him, or worſe, 
Who ſaddled his own back to ſhame his horſe. 
No man, ſure, c'er left his houſe, 
And ſadd!'d Ball, with thoughts ſo wild, 
To bring a midwife to his ſpouſe, 
Hheſore he knew ſhe was with child. 
2. To load; to burthen. 
Reſolv'd for ſea, the ſlaves thy baggage pack, 
bo addl'd with bi burden on his back ; 4 
othing retards thy voyage. ryden. 
SA'DDILERBACKED. adj. [ ſaddle and back.] 
Horſes, ſaddlebacked, have their backs low, and a raiſed head 


Pope, 


2 Sam. 


Cleaveland. 


Prior. 


and neck, Farrier's Dittionary. 
SA'DDLEMAKER, | Ms i [from r. One whole 
SA DDLER. trade is to make ſaddles. 


Sixpence that I had 
To pay the ſaddler for my miltreſs' crupper, 
The faduler had it, Shakeſp. Comedy of Errours, 
R rig utmolt exacneſs in theſe belongs to farriers, /addlers, and 
miths, Digby. 
The ſmith and the /addler's journeyman ought to dene % 
your maſter's generoſity, Swift's Direct, to the Groom, 
SAH. adv, | trom /ad, 
1. Sorrowfully ; mournfu Ve | 
My father is gone wild into his grave; 
For in his tomb lie my affeRions ; 
And with his ſpirit /adly 1 ſarvive, 
To mock the expeRtations of the world, Shak. Zenry IV. 
He griev'd, he wept, the ſight an image brought 
Of his own filial love; a ſadly pleaſing thought. Dryden. 
Ne fadly ſuffers in their grief, 
Out-weeps an hermit, and out-prays a ſaint, Dryden. 
2. Calamitoully ; miſerably, 


We may at preſent eaſily ſee, and one day ſadly feel. South, | 


Sa'DNu88, . / [from .] 
1. Sorrowtulneſs z mournfulneſs ; deſection of mind. 
The ſoul receives intelligence 
Ry her near genius of the body's end, 
Aud fo imparts a amo. to the ſenſe. Daniel's Civil War, 
And let us not be wanting to ourſelves, 
Leſt ſo ſevere and obſtinate u ſadneſs 
*Tempt a new vengeance, 
A paſlionate regret at ſin, a grief and /adneſs of its memory, 
enter into God's roll of mourners, Decay of Hiety, 


1. Melancholy look. 


Dim ſadeeſi did not ſpare 
Celeſtial] wag 5 Milton. 
3. Seriouſneſs ; ſeqate gravity, 


If the (ubjeR be mouruſul, let every thing in it have a ſtroke 
of fadneſe, t Dryden. 
SAFE, adj. [ /anf, French; /alvas, Latin] 
1. Free from danger, 
Our ſeparated fortune 
Shall keep us both the ſafer Where we are, 
There's daggers in men's ſmiles. Sbaleſp. Alacbeth. 
ut Trivia kept in ſecret ſhades alone, 
Her care, Hippolytus, to fate unknown; 
And call'd him Virbius in th' Egerian grove, 
Where then he lir'd obſcure, but ſafe from Jove. Dryden, 
2. Free from hurt, 
Put your head into the mouth of a wolf, and when you've 
brought it out /afe and ſound, talk of a reward, 2Z'Eftrange. 
3. Conferrin 8 
To write the ſame things to you, to me is not grievous, but 
to you /ofe, Phil, iii. 1. 
A cend I follow thee, ſafe guige, the path 
Thou lead'ſt me. 
Beyond the beating ſurge his courſe he bore, 


Mortimer . 


Denham's Sopby. | 


| 


8 AG 


With longing a” obſerving, to 


Some ſmooth 
4. No longer dan 
doing harm. 


cent, or ſafe ſequeſter'd bay ' ; 
erous ; repoſited out of the Pope. 
his 1s rather a ludicrous al, reg of 
5 — - 77 f ming. 
— Ay. my ord ; . 
With twenty trenched . ids lies 
"Rs leaſt a 3 nature. 1 9. Me 
a = orbidder /afe, with all his ſpies «beth; 
Sark. 1. / [from the adjective.] A buttery , a 
try, | 5 A pan. 
Sa/ 88 & » [ ſaufconduit, > Ainſes, 
1. Convoy ; guard through un ehemy's 
2, Paſs; warrant to paſs, roma 
A trumpet was ſent to fir William | 
conduct for . , Walkws"to ar © foſe 
SA'FEGUARD, 2. /. [ ſafe and guard.) 
ls 9 1 ; ſecurity, ö 
e ſerve the living God as near as our wi 
knowledge thereof * according to he whe wk ch to the 
therefore truſt, that his merey ſhall be our Safeeguard, * and do 
If you do fight in * of your wives, Heer, 
Vour wives ſhall welcome home the conquerors, Shake! 
0 


friends on the other, choſe rather to venture upon a. 
ley 


Thy ſword, the /afegrard of thy brother Aterbury, 
Is now become the gt of thy own, oh _ 
2, Convoy; guard through any interdicted ron J 
by the pelkeſſor. n granted 
3. Paſs; warrant to paſs. | 
On ſafeguard he came to me. ' Shale 
A trumpet was ſent to the earl of Eſſex for a afeguard 2 
to ue lords, to deliver a meſſage from the 140 to the . 
oules. | Cl 
To SAFE'GUARD. w. n. [from the noun.] Ty 8 
to protect, | , 
; . have locks to ſafeguard neceſſuries, 
| nd pretty traps to catch the petty thieves. Lal. 
SA/FBLY. adv. [from a.] an 
1. In a ſafe manner; without danger. 
=> is there hog hath rains and means to eolle ct all the 
roofs, concerning moſt of the opinions h 
— that he hath a clear and full view ? 09 12 75 * 
All keep aloof, and ſafely ſhout around; : 
But none preſumes to give a nearer wound, Dryden 
2, Without hurt, ; 
God /afely quit her of her burden, and with gentle 
the gladding of your highneſs with an heir, - eds 


Sa/FENESS. 1. /. [from ſafe. Exemption from danger, 
If a man ſhould forbear his food or his buſineſs, till he had 
certainty of the A ene of what he was going about, he muſt 
ſtarve and die diſputing. South, 
SAFETY. wy [from /afe.] 
1. Freedom from danger. 
To that dauntleſs temper of his mind, 
He hath. a wifdom that doth guide his valour 
| To act in ſafety. S!. Matt, 
2. Exemption from hurt. 
II her acts have been directed well, 
While with her friendly clay ſhe deign'd to dwell, 
Shall ſhe with /afety reach her priſtine ſeat, 
Find her reſt endleſs, and her bliſs complete? 
3. Preſervation from hurt. 
Let not my jealouſice he your diſhonours, 
But mine own ſafeties : you may be rightly jo, 
Whatever I ſhall think. ab. Macletb, 
4+ Cuſtody ; ſecurity from eſcape, 
. Impriſon him; 
Deliver him to ſafety, and return. 
SA'FFLOW., . /. A plant. 
An herb they call jafforv, or baſtard ſaffron, dyers uſe for 
ſcarlet, Mortimer': Huſbandry. 
Sa'renoN. 1. / [ ſafran, Fr. from ſaphar, Arubick. 
It was yellow, according to Dawies in his Welſh die- 
tionary. Crocus, N A plant. Miller, 
Grind your bole and chalk, and five or fix ſhives of . 


Pra lun. 

SarrrON Baſtard. u. ,. [carthamus, Lat.] A plant. 
This plant agrees with the thiſtle in moſt of its c araQers; 
but the feeds of it are deſtitute of down, It is cultivated in 
Germany for dyers. It ſpreads into mauy branches, each pro- 
ducing -a flower, which, when fully blowo, is pulled 


7 vier. 


Sbaleſp. | King John, 


off, and 
dried, and it is the part the dyers uſe. Milt 
SAFFRON, adj, Yellow ; having the colour of faffivo. 
Are theſe your cuſtomers ? 
Did this companion, with the ſafron face, 
Revel and feaſt it at my houſe to-day, - 
Whilſt upon me the guilty doors were ſhut ? 
Soon as the white and red mixt finger'd dame 
Had gilt the mountains with her ſafron flame, | 955 
I ſent my men to Circe's houſe, — Chapman U 
Now when the roſy morn began to riſe, Dd 
And wav'd her ſafron ſtreamer,through the ſkies. 4") 
To SAG. *. u. To hang ary 6 
The mind I ſay by, and the heart [ hear, 
Shall never ſag with doubt, nor ſhake with fear. 
To 84d. v. 4. To load; to burthen. 
SAGA CIOUS. adj. [ /agax, Lat.] 
1. Quick of ſcent ; with /. 
80 ſcented the grim feature, and up-turn'd 
His noſtrils _ into $- my air; Aileen 
Sagacions of his quarry from fo far. l 
ith * ht Can they chas'd the murd'rous 3 - 
Nor — horns t' inſpire /agacious hounds. Jha, 
2. Quick of thought; acute in making diſcovery , 
Ouly /agacious heads light on theſe obſervations, and , 
them into general propoſitions. : 
Saca!ciousLy. adv, [from ſagacions.] 
t. With quick we : 
2. With acuteneſs o etration., , 
ey hea tha. x. /e [from ſagacions.] The qual 
of being ſagacious. : 
SAGA ev, n. / [ ſagacitt, Fr. ſagacitas Lat.) 
1. Quickneſs of ſcent. 
2. Acuteneſs pf diſcovery. 
ls requires too great a /qgacity 
nicely between vit tue and vice. 
Sagacity finds out the intermediate ideas, to 
connection there is in each link of the chain, * 
tremes are held together. 


Slale. 


SAU. 


0 
\ 


for vulgar minds to dra 97 


diſcover vb? 
bereby the 4. 
Mai 


» | there eminent in former es for their diſeove of it; 
Wi an che knowledge the yt left be worth — ſtudy, 
— they left a great for the induſtry and ſagacity of after- 


ages / Locke. 
OR Es N. fo» | 
. Among the American Indians.) A king or ſupreme 
; . . Bail % 
—_ juice of ſome unknown plant uſed in thediciri. 
1 3 Joy e, French; /alvia, Latin.] A plant 
* which the ſchool of Saleraum thought ſo highly, 
that they left this verſe : 2 
ur moriatur homo cui ſalvia creſcet in horto ? 
the colour, figure, taſte, and ſmell, we have as clear 
ideas of /age and hemlock, as we have of a circle, Locke, 
Marbled with ſage the hard'ning cheeſe ſhe preſs'd. Gay. 


E. adj. [ ſage, Fr. ſaggio, Ital.] Wiſe; grave 3 pru- 
den 0 


Tired _ to reſt, . 
matron ſage, quoth ſhe, I hither came. Fai ucen, 
0 Vane, young th years, 'but in ſage councils old, N 
Than whom a better ſenator ne er held 


The helm of Rome. Milton. 
Can you expect that ſhe ſhould be ſo ſage 
To rule her blood, and you not rule your rage? Waller. 


gat. 1. /. {from the adjective.] 
man of gravity and wiſdom. 
Though you profeſs 
Yourſelves ſuch ſager ; yet know I no leſs, 


A philoſopher; a 


Nor am to you inferior, Sandys. 
At his birth a ſtar proclaims him come, 

And guides the eaſtern ſages, who enquire 

His place, to offer@ncenſe, myrrh, and gold. Milton, 
For ſo the hoy ſages once did ſing, 

That he our deadly forfeit ſhould raſa, 

And with his father work us a perpetual peace, Milton. 
Groves, where immortal /ager"taught, 

Where heay'nly viſions Plato fir'd. Pope. 


due v. adv. [from ſage.) Wiſely ; prudently. 
6 GENESS. u. / [from ſage.] Gravity; prudence, 
er TAL. adj. [from ſagitta, Lat. an arrow. 
J. Belonging to an arrrow. . 
2, (lu anatomy.] A ſuture ſo called from its reſem- 
blance to an arrow. 
His wound was between the ſagittal and coronal ſutures to the 
hone, Wiſeman's Surgery. 
dae“ rA RXV. fe fe [| ſagittarius, Latin; ſagittaire, 
french.] A centaur; an animal half man haſt horſe, 
armed with a bow and quiver, 
The dreadful /agittary 
AppatCour numbers. Shakeſp. Troilus and Cręſſida. 
$\'co, 1. . A kind of eatable grain. Bailey, 
dick, . /. [ ſaica, Italian; ſaigue, Fr.] A Turkiſh 
veſſel proper for the carriage of merchandiſe. Bailey, 
dub, preterite and part. paſſe of ſay. 
1. Aforeſaid, 
King John ſucceeded his /aid brother in the kingdom of 
England and dutchy of Normandy. Hale. 
1. Deelared; 2 = — 
SAIL, . /. Irezl, Saxon; I, ſeyl, Dutch. ] 
1, The . ed ſheet ſell Taree the wind, and 
carries on the veſſel on the water. 
He came too late; the ſhip was under ſail, Shakeſpeare, 
They looſed the rudder-bands, and hoiſted up the main ail to 
the wind, ; Ach, xxvii. 40. 
The galley born from view by riſing gales, 
| She follow'd with her ſight and flying ſailt. 
2, {ln poetry. ] Md... | 
tt 


Dryden . 


e cutting way ; 
With his broad ſails, about him ſoared round; 
At laſt, low ſtooping with unwieldy ſway, 
Snatch'd up both horſe and man. 

4 Aſtip; a veſſel, | 

| A ſail arriv'd © | 
From Pompey's ſon, who through the realms of Spain 
Calls out for vengeance on his father's death. Addi/. Cato, 


& Gail is a collective word, noting the number of ſhips, 
S0 by a roaring tempeſt on the flood, 
A whole armado of collected ſail 
ls ſeatter'd. $, re. 
It is written of Edgar, that he increaſed the fleet he found 
two thouſaud ſix hundred ſail. Ralcigh's Eſſays. 
A ſcigned tear deſtroys us, againſt whom | 
Tydides.nor Achilles could prevail, | 
Nor ten years conflict, nor a thouſand ſail. Denham, 
He had promiſed to his army, who were diſcouraged at the 
ſight of Seleucus's fleet, conſiſting of an hundred /ail, that at 
the end of the Summer they ſhould ſee a fleet of his of five 
kundred fail. Arbuthnot on Coins, 
& Jo ride Sa1t,, To lower the ſail. 
Fearing leſt they ſhould fall into the quick-ſands, they frate 
fail, aud fo were driven. Atts, xxvil. 17. 
»A proverbial phraſe for abating of pomp or ſupe- 
nority, 


Fairy Veen. 


Margaret k 
Muſt „ite her ſail, and learn a while to ſerve 
Where kings command, Shaleſp. Hen. VI. 
Jö Salt. b. u. [from the noun.) | 
. To be move by the wind with fails, 
U ſhall not mention any thing of the ſailing waggons. 


Mortimer, 
To paſs by ſea, 
When ſailing was now dangerous, Paul admoniſhed them. 


Acts. 
To ſwim. : 


To which the ſtores of Crœſus, in the ſcale, 
Would look like little dolphins, when they /ail 
In the vaſt ſhadow of the Britiſh whale. 
4 To paſs ſmoothly along. 
Speak again, bright angel! for thou art 
As glorious to this ſight, being o'er my head, 
$13 a winged meſſenger from heav'n, 
en he beſtrides the Spacing clouds, 
F And fails upon the boſom of the air. 
0 San. V. a. 
. To paſs by means of fails, 
A thouſand ſhips were mann'd to ail the ſea, 
View Alcinouy' groves, from whence 
| Sailing the ſpaces of the boundleſs deep, 
1 Ta A. Ariconium precious fruits arriv'd. 
To fly throu h. 
Th ublime ſhe ſails 
bin acrial ſpace, and mounts the winged gales. Pope. 
* En. J 1. / [ ſailor is more uſual, 2 more 
v4 + |  annlogical ; from ſail.] A ſeaman ; one 
2 pradtiſes or underſtands navigation. 
fie? many times men of other countries that were no 


Bacon. 


D ryden. 


Dryden. 


P billips . 


— 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Batter'd by his lee t J a 67 
The paſſing winde — ws ht canvaſs 
And flagging ſails on heartleſs ſhilors fall, 
Voung Pompey built a fleet of large ſhips, and had 
| ſailorr, commanded by experienced captains, A 
Full in the openings of the ſpacious main 
It rides, and, lo ! deſcends the ſailey train. Pope's Odyſſey. 
SA, vA RD. n. ſi ¶ /ail and yard.] The pole on which 
the ſail is extended. 


With = ſo ſwiſt the ſubtle 
As ſplit the ſailyards, | 


* 
* 


not. 


Dryden : Juvenal. 

AIM, u. 95 Jaime, Italian.) Lard. It till denotes 
this in Scotland: as, ſwine's uin. 

Six. [a participle; obſolete; from ſay.] Said. 


Some obſcure precedence, that hath tofore been ſain. Shak. 


Salix roiN. u. . | fainfoin, Fr. medica. ] kind of 


erb. | 
SAINT. . / [ — French; ſunctus, Latin.) A 
or | 


perſon eminent for piety and virtue. 
To thee be worſhip and thy ſaints for aye. Shakeſpeare. 
She will not lay the ſiege of loving terms, | 
Nor ope her lap to ſaint ſeducing gold. Shakeſpeare. 


Then thus I cloath my naked villany 
With old odd ends, ſtol'n forth of holy writ, 
And ſeem a ſaint when moſt I play the devil. Shakeſpeare. 
Miracles are required of all who aſpire to this dignity, becauſe 
they ſay an hypocrite may imitate a /aint in all other particu- 
lars, Ad1iſon on Italy. 
By thy example kings are taught to ſway, 
Heroes to ſight, and /aints may learn to pray. Granville, 
So unafteQted, ſo compos d a mind; 
So firm, yet ſoft, ſo ſtrong, yet ſo refin'd, 
Heav'n, as its pnreſt gold, by tortures try'd ; 
The ſaint ſuſtain'd it, but the woman dy'd, Pope. 
To SAINT, v. 4. [from the noun.] To number among 
ſaints ; to reckon among ſaints by a publick decree ; 
to canonize, 


Are not the principles of thoſe wretches {till owned, and their 
perſuns ſainted, by a race of men of the ſame ſtamp. South. 


ſhoemaker, who has been beatified, though never ſainted. Addi/. 
Thy place is here; ſad ſiſter ; come away: | 
Once, like thyſelf, I trembled, wept? and pray'd; 
Love's victim then, though now a /ainted maid, 
SAN TED. adj. [ from /aint.] 5 
1. Holy; pious; virtuous, 
Thy royal father 
Was a moſt ſainted king: the queen that bore thee, 
Oftener upon her knees than ou her feet, 
| Died every day ſhe lived. Sbaleſp. Macbeth. 
2, Holy; ſacred, 
I hold you as a thing enſkied and ſainted, 
By your renouncement an immortal ſpirit, 
And to be talk'd with in ſincerity 
As with a ſaint, 
The crown virtue gives, 
| Aſter this mortal change, to her true ſervants, 
Amongſt the enthron'd gods on fainted hills. 
SAINT Fohn's Mort. u. ſ. [hypericum.] A plant. 
SA/1NTLIKE, adj. [ ſaint and like.) 
1. Suiting a ſaint ; becoming a ſaint, 
If ſtill thou do'ſt retain 
The ſame ill habits, the ſame follies too, 
Gloſs'd over only with a ſaint/ite ſhow, 
| Still thou art bound to vice. 
2. Reſembling a ſaint. 
The king, in whoſe time it paſſed, whom catholicks count 
a /aintlike and immaculate prince, was taken away in the flower 
of his age. : . Bacon, 
Sa/tnTLY. adj. [from ſaint.) Like a ſaint; becoming 
a ſaint, - 


Pope. 


Shakeſpeare, 


Milton. 


Dryden's Perſeus. 


I mention ſtill | 
Him whom thy wrongs, with ſzintly patience borne, 
Made famous in a land and times obſcure. Milton. 
SaUtnTSHIP, 1. /. [from ſaint.] The character or qua- 
lities of a ſuint. 
He that thinks his ſaintſbi, 


This ſavours ſomething ranker than the tenets of the fifth mo- 


narchy, and of ſovereignty founded upon ſaint/bip. Seuth, 
The devil was piqu'd ſuch /aint/bip to behold, 
And long'd to tempt him. Pope. 


SAKE. 1. /: ¶ Tac, Saxon; ſuec te, Dutch. ] 
1. Final cauſe; end; purpoſe. 
Thou neither do'ſt perſuade me to ſeek wealth 
For empire's ſale, nor empire to affect 5 
For glory's ſake. „ Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
The prophane perſon ſerves the devil for nought, and fins 
only ſor ſin's ſake. Tillotſon. 
Wyndham like a tyrant throws the dart, 
And takes a cruel pleaſure in the ſmart ; 
Proud of the ravage that her beauties make, 
Delights in wounds, and kills ſor killing's ſake. Granville. 
2. Account; regard to any perſon or thing. | 
Would 1 were young for your ſake, miſtreſs Anne! Shakeſp. 
The general ſo likes your muſick, that he defires you, for 
love's ſale, to make no more noiſe with it. Shateſp. Otbeilo. 
Sa“ KER. n. /. [Saler originally ſignifies an hawk, the 
pieces of artillery being often denominated from birds 
of prey.) 
The cannon, blunderbuſs, and ſaber, 
He was th' inventor of, and maker. Hudibras. 
According to obſervations made with one of her majeſty's 
ſaters, and à very accurate pendulum chronometer, a bullet, at 
its firſt diſcharge, flies five hundred and ten yards in five half 
ſeconds, which is a mile in a little above ſeventeen. half ſeconds, 
D-rham's Phyſico» Theology. 


Sa"kBRET. 1. /. [from ſaker.] The male of a ſaker- 


hawk. 
This kind of hawk is eſteemed next after the falcon and gyr- 
falcon. | Bailey, 
SAL. . /. [ Latin.] Salt. A word often uſed in phar- 

macy. 
Sallvacids will help its paſſing off; as ſal prunel. Heyer. 


Sal gem is ſo called from its breaking frequently into gem- 

like ſquares. It differs 7 in 7 mow A 8 

| that of the ſea, when all are equally 

nova e Wa Mei. 16 

Sal Ammoniack is found ſtill in Ammonia, as meutioned by 

the ancients, and from whence it had its name, 

SALA/CIOUS, adj. [ /alas, Lat. ſalace, Fr.] Luſtful ; 
lecherous. 

One more ſolacious, rich, and old, 

Out-bids, and buys her. | 

| Feed him with herbs 

Of generous warmth, and of ſalacious kind. . Virg. 

1 ſpleened, grow extremely ſalaciont. Arbuthnot. 

SATA eiousL Y. adv. {from ſalacious.] Lecheroully ; 


| luſtfully. 


Dryden: Juvenal. 
D 


* 1 
ood 


Over-againſt the church ſtands a large hoſpital, erected by a | 


Reines him to cenſures, is to 
be looked on not only as a rebel, but an uſurper. Decay of Piety. 


Woodward. | 


| SAL 
SatATeir v. 1 fo [ſalacitas, Lat. from ſalacioat. 
Luſt; lecher 7. ian? 09ek FT 
lmmoderate Aue and exceſs of ances 6 ſuppoſed to ſhorten 


the lives of cocks, roten Vulgar Errours. 
A corroſive acrimony in the ſeminal lympha pr me) alacity. 


8 Heyer on the Humours. 
SA"LAD. 1. . [ ſalade, Fr. ſalaet, Germ.] Food of 
raw herbs. It has been always pronounced familiarly 
allet . | ' | | 
A climbed into this garden to pick a ſalad, which is not amiſs 
to cool a man's ſtomach, | Sbateſp. Henry VI. 
op My ſallet days, 8 
When I was green in judgment, cold in blood. 


Sbaleſp. 
You have, to recti 7 your palate, +60 
An olive, capers, or ſome better 4 
Uſh'ring the mutton. wi Ben Jobnſon. 


| 7 P nts 
The happy old Coricyan's fruits and ſaladi, on which he lived 
rowth. ; Dryden. 
Leaves, eaten raw, are —_ ſalad: if boiled, they become 
potherbs; and ſome of thoſe plants which are potherbs in one 
family, are ſulad in another. 87% Waits. 


SALAMAN DER. 1. ,. ſalamandre, Fr. 82 
Lat.] An animal ſuppoſed to live in the fire, and 
imagined to be very poiſonous. Ambroſe Parey has 
a picture of the ſalamander, with a receipt for her 
bite; bur there is no ſuch creature, the name being 
now given to a poor harmleſs inſect. FR 
The ſalamander liveth in the fire, and hath force alſo to ex- 
tinguiſh it, Bacon? Natural Hiflorye 
According to this hypotheſis, the whole lunar world is a tor- 
rid zone, and may be ſuppoſed uninhabitable, except they are 
falamanders which dwell therein. Glanville's Scthice 
Whereas, it is commonly ſaid that a ſalamandey extinguiſheth 
fire, we have found by experience, that on hot coals it dieth im- 
mediately: | Brown's Vulgar Errobri. 
The artiſt was ſo encompaſſed with fire and ſmoke, that one 
would have thought nothing but a /a/amander could have been 
ſafe in ſuch a ſituation, Addiſon's Guardian. 


SALAMA'NDER'S r 7. A kind of aſbeſtos, or 
SALaMa'npgEr's Wool, 1 mineral flax. © 


There may be ſuch candles as are made of ſal,mander's xv0o/ 
being a kind of mineral, which whiteneth in the burning, and 
conſumeth not. | Vado. 
Of Engliſh tale; the eoarſer ſort is called plaiſter or parget ; 
the finer, ſpaad, earth flax, or ſalamander't hair. 8 


Woodward. 
SALAMA'NDRINE, adj. [from ſalamander.) Reſembling: 
a ſalamander, 


Laying it into a pan of burning coals, we obſerved a certain 
ſalamandrine quality, that made it capable of living in the midſt 


of fire, without being conſumed or ſinged. Spectator. 
SA LARY. 1. f. [ /alaire, Fr. ſalarium, Latin,] 
1. Salarium, or /alary, is derived from /al. Arbuthnot. 


2. Stated hire; annual or periodical payments 
This is hire and /a/ary, not revenge. P 
Several perſons, out N of five hundred pounds, have 
always lived at the rate of two-thouſand, Sui. 
SALE. . / | /aal, Dutch. ] 
1. The act of ſelling. 
2. Vent; power of ſelling; market. | 
Nothing doth more enrich any country than many towns 
for the countrymen will be more induſtriogs in tillage, an 
rearing of all huſhandry commodities, knowing that they ſhall 
have ready ſale for them at thoſe towns. . Spenſer. 
3+ A publick and proclaimed expoſition of goods to the 
market; auction. | 


Sbaleſp. 


marked ſo as they may never return to the race, or to the ſale. 


, ; Tn 
4. State of being venal; price. 
The other is not a thing ſor /ale, and only the gift of the 
gods, Shakeſpeare's Cymbcline, 
Others more moderate ſeeming, but their aim 
Private reward; for which both God and ſtate 13 
They'd ſet to ſac. Wwe Milten's Agoniftee, 
The more money a man ſpends, the more muſt he endeavour 
to increaſe his ſtock ; which at laſt ſets the liberty of a com- 
monwealth to ſale, ; Addiſon, 
5+ It ſeems in Spegſer to ſignify a wicker baſket ; per- 
haps from /alloxw, in which fiſh are caught. 
To make baſkets of bulruſhes was my wont; 
Who to entrap the fiſh in winding / 
Was better ſeen? : : 19 
SA'L.EABLE, adj. [from /ale.] Vendible ; fit for ſale ; 
marketable, -- 


* 


no cauſe ſooner than the Corniſhman's want of vent and mo- 
ney. . 
This vent is made quicker or ſlower, as greater or leſs quan- 
tities of any /aleab/e commodity are removed out of the courſe 
of trade. Loc 


hes 
SA'LLABLENESS. #. /; [from ſaleable.] The ſtate of 
being ſaleable. " bi 
SA'LEABLY. adv. [from /aleable.) In a ſaleable man- 
ner. 
Sa'LEBROUS. adj, [ ſalebroſus, Lat.] Rough; uneven ; 
rugged, | 2 
8A 8 v. te . ¶ ale and man.) One who ſells cloaths 
ready made. We 
Poets make characters, as ,, cloaths ; 
: We take no meaſure of your fops and beau. Swift. 
SA/LEWORK. . J. [ ſale and wort.] Work for ſale ; work 
careleſly done, | es 
I ſee no more in you than in the ordinary 
Of Nature's ſelework, Shake). At you lite it. 
SA'LIANT. adj. (French.] In heraldry, denotes a lion 
in a leaping poſture, and ſtanding ſo that his right 
foot is in the dexter point, and his hinder left foot in 
the ſiniſter baſe point of the eſcutcheon, by which it 
is diſtinguiſhed from rampant. Haxrit. 
SA'LIANT, in heraldry, is when the lion is ſporting him - 


animals, is properly called lea 
2, Beating ; panting 
A ſalient point ſo firſt is call'd the heart, 

By turns dilated, and by turns compreſt, | 
Expels and entertains the purple gueſt. _ 

Js Springing or ſhooting with a quick motion, 
k beſt can ſend on high 

The ſalient Ipout, far ſtreaming to the 


g- ; Brown's gar Errours. 
Blackmore. 


Witerabiflle, ** 


SA"LIGOT. # . [tribulus aquaticns.) 
| | SA Lier. 


Thoſe that won the plate, and thoſe thus ſold, ought to be 


I can impute this general enlargement of /aleable things to 


ſel f, g | Peacham. 
SA'LIENT. adj. [ aliens, Latin. n 
1. Leaping; bounding; moving by leaps. 

Ihe legs of both ſides moving together, us f ogt, and H 


SAL 


$41.11, alis 
S rinovs. conſlituting ſalt, 
We do nor enſily aſeribe their induration to cold ; but rather 
unto ſalinowr ſpirits and coneretive juices, | Brown. 
; 2 ſup of the veſſele, by being refuſed reception of the 
parts, declares itſelf in « more hoſtile manner, by drying the 
radical moiſture, arvey on be 
If very ſmall quantity of any ſalt or vitriol be diſſolved in 
u great quantity of water, the particles of the ſalt or vitriol 
will not fink to the bottom, though they be heavier in ſpecie 
than the water z but will evenly diffuſe themſelves into all the 
water, ſo as to make it a8 ſaline ut the top av at the bottom. 
Newton's Optic ba. 
As the ſubſtance of congulations is not merely ſaline, nothing. 
diſſolves them but what penetrates and relaxes at the ſame time. 


Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
SALIVA. . fe [Latin,) Brery 


thing that is ſpit up; 
but it more ſiricly ſignifies that juice which is ſepa- 


ruted by the glands called ſalival. uincy. 
Not meeting with diſturbance from the ſal/va, I the ſooner 
extirpated check. — Wiſeman's Surgery. 
SAr.t/val. * adj. [from /aliva, Latin.) Relating to 

SA“ TIVAAY. 5 ſpittle. | 

The weodpecker, and other birds that prey upon flies, which 
they catch with their tongue, in the roum of the ſaid glands 
have u couple of bags filled with a viſcous humour, which, by 
mall canals, like the ſelival, being brought into their mouths, 
they dip their tongues herein, and ſo with the help of this 
natural irdlime attack the prey, Grew, 
The neceſſity of fplttle to diſſolve the aliment appears from 
the contrivance of nature in — the ſalivary ducts of animals 
- which ruminate, extremely open 1 ſuch animals as{ſwallow their 
aliment without prog want /alivary glands. Arbuthnot, 


fo SA'LIVATE. . 4. [from /aliva, Latin.) To purge 
by the ſulival N 
she was prepoſſeſſed with the ſcandal of ſalivating, and went 
out of town. 


Wiſeman's Surgery. 
SativarION, . / [from /alivate.} A method of cure 
much practiſed of late in venercal, ſcrophulous, and 


other obſtinate cauſes, by promoting a ſecretion of | 


ſpi tle, Quin 0 
olding of ill-taſted things in the mouth will make a Comal 
| ſelivation, | Grer's Coſmet, 
| Bati'vous, adj. [from /aliva.] Conſiſting of ſpittle; 
having the nature of ſpittle. 
There happeneth an elongation of the uvula, 
abundance of /alivoy, humour flowing upon it. 
EIWALLY | 1. J. [corrupted 
SA LUA rino. J /alad.] 
I tried upon ſallet oil, Poyle, 
$ 


through the 
Wiſeman, 
by pronunciation from 


Sow ſame eurly /alleting. Mortimer: Huſtandry. 
ALLtanct. *. .. [from ſally.) The act of iſſuing forth; 
fally, A word not inelegant, but out of uſe, | 

Now mote I weet, 
ar Guyon, why with (© N "tp egg 
And fell intent, ye did at carſt me meet. Fairy Pucen, 
Sa rtow. . /. [/alix, Latin.) A tree of the genus of 
willow, | 
Sallwwr nnd reeds on banks of rivers born, 
Remain to cut to ſtay thy vines. 
SA'LLOW, nay. [ /als, German, black 
foul.) Sickly ; yellow, 
What a deal of brine 
Kath waſht thy /allew cheeks for Roſaline ? 
The ſeene of eauty und delight is chang'd : 
No roſes bloom upon my fading cheek, 
Nor laughing gruces wanton in my eyes; 
But haggard Cricf, Jean looking se Care, 
And faing Diſcontent, à rueful train, 
Dwell on my brow, all hideous and forlorn, Nove. 
8A't.owness, . /. {from alloau.] Yellowneſs ; ſickly 
aleneſs, 
4 A fiſh diet would give ſuch a [allowneſe to the celebrated beau- 


tles of this ifland, as would ſcarce make them diſtinguiſhable 
from thoſe of France, | Addiſon. 


SA“LLV. 1. /+ fallie, French.) N 
1. Rruption ; iſſue from n place beſieged ; quick egreſs, 


Dryden, 
; ſale, French, 


Shaheſpeare. 


The deputy ſat down before the town for the ſpace of three | 


Winter months; during which time ſallier were made by the 
8paniards, but they were beaten in with loſs. 
3. Range; excurſion. 

Rvery one ſhall know a country better, that makes often l. 
blen into it, and traverſes it up and down, than he that, like 
a mill-ho1ſe, goes ill round in the ſame track. Locke. 

3. Flight volatile or (prightly exertion, 

Theſe paſſages were intended for ſalffer of wit but whence 
eames all this * of wit? Stilling fleet, 
4+ Kſrape ; levity z extravagant flight; frolick ; wild 
| gaiety ; exorbitance, 

At his return all was clear, and this excurſion was eſteemed 
but a y of youth, | Wotton, 

Ii but a of youth. Denbam's Shy. 
We have written ſome things which we may wiſh never to 
have thought on 1 ſome ſallie+ of levity ought to be imputed to 

auth. Swiſh. 
| , The epifodieul part, made up of the extravagant ll of ; 
prince of Wales and Falitaff's humour, is of his own inveytion, 


Shabeſdeare Illuſtrated. 
To $A'LLY. . e [from the noun.) To make an erup- 
tion 3 to iſſue out, 
The Turks fally/ng forth, received thereby great hurt, Ke 
The noiſe of ſome tumultuous fight; | 
my break the truce, and /a/ly out by night. Dryden, 
The ſummons take of the ſame trumper's call, 
To folly from une port, or mam one public wall. Tate. 
Ba"tuyvort, v [/ally and port.] Gate at which ſal- 
lies are made. 
1 M ben r quit the ſort, 
But that the Nopp'd the /allyport. 
Luve to nur © Jade NE 
Through thoſe deceitful /alfypeorts ; | 
Our ſentinels betray our forts, | | 
STN. mf. [lt is ſaid to be corrupted from 


colon mon govt, or fo à mov go.) A mixture of 

chopped ment and pickled herrings with oil, vinegar, 
seit , Les, Latin 1 Aae F 

1. „. tin » 
Te tf Ls the king of Hebe _] 


bred in rivers relating to the a, yet fo far from it as admits 
no tinure of brackiſhneſ * J bed to caſt his ſpawn in 
August ſome ſay that then they dig a hole in a ſafe place in the 
grave and there place their eggs or ſpawn, after the melter haz 

une his natural office, aud then cover it over with gravel and 
None, and (6 leave it tu their Creutor's proteQion z who, by 
« gentle bent which he infuſes Into that cold element, makes 


it { and beget life in the ſpawn, and to become ſamlers 


Cleaveland. 


Surly in the Spring 1 they haſte to the fea before winter, both 
mekter and bo Hh & Fruncis Bacon obſerves the 242 


adj. | aliaus, Latin. ] Confifting of ſak; 


. 


| 2+ Beat; palpitation. 


freſhwater fiſh, and i» | 


| $ Wit; merriment. 


not ten years, After he is got into the ſea he 
not ſo big as 2 — 4 to be # ſalmon, 


ſalmon exceeds 
becomes from a ſamlet, not 
in as ſhort a time as @ golling becomes a 75 „ 
They ſpoke them with an inſtrument ſomewhat like the /a/- 
mon ſpear. b Carew's ry of Cornwall. 
They take on and trouts by groping and tickling them 
under the bellies in the pools, where they hover, and ſo throw 
them on land. Carew. 
Of fiſhes, you find in arms the whale, dolphin, ſalmon, and 
trout. | Peacham. 
$A'LMONTROUT. 3. /. A trout that has ſome reſem- 
blance to a ſalmon, | 
There is in many rivers that relate to the ſea /almontrouts as 
much different from others, in ſhape and ſpors, as ſheep differ 
in their ſhape and bigneſs. Walton's Angler, 
SaLpi'con. 1. / [In ee | 
into holes cut in legs of beef, veal, or mutton. Bailey. 
SALSAMENTA'R10U8, adj. [ſalſamentarius, Lat]. Be 
longing to ſalt things. | 
SA LSI TV. 1. / l 
Sal/ify, or the common ſo 


A plant. | 
rt of goatſbeard, is of a very long 


oval figure, as if it were cods all over ſtreaked, and enyraven | 


in the ſpaces between the ſtreaks, which are ſharp-pvinted to- 
wards the end, Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
SA180A'C1D. adj. { /alſus and acidus, Latin.) Having. 
a taſte compounded of ſaltneſi and ſourneſs. 
The /a/ſoacids help its paſſing off; as ſal prunel, Floyer. 
SAtsv'cinous, adj, [ /alſugo, Lut.] Saltiſh ; fomewhat 
ſalt, 

The diſtinction of ſalts, whereby they are diſcriminated into 
acid, volatile, or /a/ſugihnovr, if I may fo call the fugitive ſalts of 
animal ſubſtances, and fixed or alcalizate, may appear of much 
vſe in natural philoſophy. Boyle. 


SALT, 3. / [ /alt, Gothick ; reale, Saxon; ſal, Lat. | 


/el, French, i 
1. Salt is a body whoſe two eſſential properties ſeem to 
be, diſſolubility in water, and a pungent ſapor : it is 
an active incombuſtible ſubſtance : it gives all bodies 
conſiſtence, and preſerves them from corruption, and 
occaſions all the variety of taſtes, There are three 
kinds of /alts, fixed, volatile, and eſſential; fixed uli 
is drawn by calcining the matter, then boiling the 
aſhes in a good deal of water ; after this the ſolution 18 
filtrated, and all the moiſture evaporated, when the 
ſalt remains in a dry form at the bottom: this is 
called a lixivious ſalt, Volatile ſalt is that drawn 
chiefly from the parts of animals, and ſome puttiſied 
parts of vegetables: it riſes eaſily, and is the moſt 
volatile of any, The eſſential /alt is drawn from the 
juice of plants by cryſtallization. Harris. 

Is not diſcourſe, manhood, learning, gentleneſs, virtue and 
liberality, the ſpice and ſalt that ſeaſons a man? Sbalgſpeare. 

He perfidioully has given up, 

For certain drops of ſalt, your city Rome, | 

To his wife and mother. Sbaleſp. Ceriolanus. 
Since ſalt: differ much, ſome being fxt, ſome volatile, ſome 
acid, and ſome urinous, the two qualities wherein they agree 
are, that it is caſily diſſoluble in water, and affects the palate 
with a ſapour, good or evil. Boyle, 
A particle of ſalt may be compared to a chaos, being denſe, 
bard, dry, and earthy in the centre, and rare, ſoft, and moiſt 

In the circumference. Newton's Optics. 

Salts are bodies friable and brittle, in ſome degree pellucid, 
ſharp or pungent to the taſte, and diſfoludle in water ; but after 


that is evaporated, incorporating, cryſtalizing, and formin 
Nr figures. 2 * — 


2. Taſte ; ſmack. 
Though we are juſtices and doctors, and churchmen, Mr. 
Page, we have ſome /«/t of our youth in us, we are the ſons 
of women. Sbaleſp. Merry Wive of Windſor, 


ALT, adj, 


1 Haring the taſte of ſalt ; as, 2 fiſh, 
e were better parch in Africk ſun, 
Than in the pride and / ſcorn of his eyes. SButeſpeare, 
"Thou old and true Menenius, : 
Thy tears are /alter than a younger man's, 
Aud venomous to thine eyes, Sbaleſp. Coriolanur. 
2. Impregnated with ſalt, 
Hang him, mechanical /a/t butter rogue : I will awe him 
with my cudgel, Shateſp. Merry Wivet f Windſor. 
It hath been obſerved by the ancients, that /alt water will 
diſſolve ſalt put into it in leſs time than freſh water. Bacon. 
A leap into ſalt waters very _ a new motion to the 
ſpirits, and « new turn to the blood. Addiſon, 
In Cheſhire they improve their lands by letting out the wa- 
ter of the 1 ſprings on them, always after rain. Mortimer. 
3. Abounding with ſalt. | 
He ſhall inhabit the parched places in the wilderneſs in a /ult 
land, and not inhabited, 5 
4+ [Salax, Lat.) Lecherous ; ſalacious. 
| Be n whore ſtill : 
Make uſe of thy /t hours, ſeaſon the ſlaves 
For tubs and baths ; bring down the roſe-cheek'd youth 


To the tub-faſt, and the diet. Shakeſp. Timon, 
All the charms of love, | 
| Selt Cleopatra, ſoſten thy wan lip! Shateſp. 


This new-married man, approaching here, 
Whoſe ſalt imagination yet hath wrong d 
| Your well-defended honour, you muſt pardon, 
To SALT, v. a. [from the noun, 
If the offering was of fleſh, it was ſalted thrice, Brown. 
SA/LTANT» adj, b faltans, Latin.) Jumping; dancing. 
SALTA'TION, . / [ /altatio, Latin.] 
1. The act of duncing or jumping, 


The locuſts being ordained for ſaltation, 
far excced the others. 


k „ Shateſp. 
J To ſeaſon with ſalt, 


their hinder legs do 
Brown's Yulgar Erroure, 


If the you artery be hurt, you will diſcover it by its /atation 
and florid colour, 


Wiſeman's 8 . 

SA'LTCAT. . | a — 
Many give a lump of ſalt, which they uſually call a faltcat, 
made at the ſalterns, which makes the pigeons much affect the 
place. Mortimer'r Huſbandry, 
SAL'TCELLAR, % %/ [ſalt and cellar.] Veſſel of [alt ſet 

* = _ 

hen any ſalt is Ipilt on the table-cloth, ſhake it out into 

: the eder. P Sulfur Dishes, to the Butler. 

A l. TKR. „ 


« [from /al:, 
1. One who fall fate} 
2. One who ſells ſale, 


Aſter theſe local names, the moſt have been derived from 
occupations ; us ſmith, ſalter, armourer. Camden's Remains 
Sa'LTERN. . / A faltwork, 


A ſalteat made at the /alterne, Mortimer's N 


] A kind of farce put | 


Ditt. | 


Jer. xvii. 6. 


dernden 1. J. [ ſaltare in baxco, to climb on a 


| 


$AL 


| - bench, as à mountebank mounts « 
* — mountebank. RY. bank er bench.) 
t » quackſalvers, and charlatans. | 
Asp alive, the Piazza aud Pe : 
fallacies, * * ipenk the; 
He play's the /oltnbanes part, 8 
, Transform'd t' a Frenchman by my art. 
SA LTI8R, u. ſ. [/axltiere, French. ] Term 
A ſaltier is in the form of u St. Andrew's croſa | 
ſome is taken to be an engine to take wild beaſts, 2, 4 
it is culled wn ſertolr + it is an honourable bearin io Fren 
SA'LTISH. adj. [ from ſalt.) Somewhat ſalt, 1 chan, 


Soils of uli nature improve ſandy grounds. 3, 


—_ 


Were 


 Sa'tTLESS. adj. [from /alt.} Th id; 0 iner. 
\ SA/LTLY. adv. [from l Wi ln bn ſalt. 
manner. 3 Wafalr 


SA Urxtss. #. / [from alt.] Taſte of falt. 


Salt water paſſing through earth 
within another, hath not jolt its faltneſi, ſo . 
ble ; but drained through twenty, become freſh, IP 

Some think their wits have been aſleep, except they drt . 
ſumewhat that is piquant and to the quick : men 0 n 
the difference between /aitneſ+ and bitterneſi., " * find 

OA'LT=PAN« I. J [ ſalt and pan, or pit.) Pit . 

SaLT-PiTt. g ſalt 0 got. 5 Pit] Bit where 

Moab and Ammon ſhall be as the bree 
— a PO CO 
-icero prettily calls them ſalinas /alt 
tract ſale _ of, and ſprinkle hr r 
The ſtratum lay at about twenty-five fathom by th ere 
of Somerſet's /alt-pans near White- haven. I board 2 
1. 


SALTPE'TRE. . /. [ ſal petræ, Latin ; ſal petra, Fr.] 


Nitre. 
Nitre, or ſallpetre, having a erude | F 
/ 8 — OY ſpirit, by the 


one 
2 


* 


heat of the 
Nitre or altpetre, in heaps of earth, 
8 they be expoſed to Ae fo as to be kept from rain, Licks, 
ALVABULITY. 2. /. [from ſalvable.] Poſſibilit i 
| get to everlaſting life, Feng 
Why do we Chriſtians ſo fierce j , 
each other, as if it were our r d 
but thoſe of our particular ſeQ? How TA 
SA/LVABLE. adj. [from ales, Latin.) Pall d. 
be ſaved. | 
Our wild fancies about God's decrees have an event 
| bated more than thoſe decrees, and have bid fair to the dam 
ing of many whom thoſe left ſalvable. oy 


Bacon, 
has been extrageed, if 


Decay of Piety, 
| SA/LVAGE, adj. [ ſaulvage, French; elvaggio, Italian, 
from filva, Lat.] Wild; rude; cruel, It is now ſpoken 
and written ſavage. 
May the Eſſexian plains 


Prove as a deſert, and none there make ſtay 
But ſavage beaſts, or men as wild as they. Willey 
A ſavage race inur'd to blood, | Dryden. 
SALVATION. 3. % [from alvo, Latin.) Prefery 
5 


a ation 
from eternal death; reception to the happineſs of 
heaven. 


As life and death, mercy and wrath, are matters 
ſtanding or knowledge, all men's Tin and all — — 
t 


leſs perdition, are things ſo v te, that w th al- 
Sera ths one muſt neceſlarily Ns ee Ob of 


ny the other, 
„ 
ra in my cloud with Wi 
Did. Pas thou ſaw'ſt, receiye ; to ren, eter | 
High in ſalvation, and the climes of bliſs, + | 
Exempt from death, Milten': Por. Loft, 
SA'LVATORY. #. /. | ſalvatoire, Fr.] A place where 
any thing is preſerved, N 
I conſider the admirable powers of ſenſation, phantaſy, and 
memory, in what ſalvatories or repoſitories the ſpecies of things 
paſt are conſerved. Holt: Origin of Mankind. 
SALU'BRIOUS. ad}. [ /al«bris, Latin.] Wholeſome 
| healthful; promoting health, | 
The warm limbeck draws 
SalvIrious waters from the nocent brood. Phillipe, 
SALvU'BRITY. . . [from /alubrious.] Wholeſomenel, ; 
1 3 RY 
SALVE, u. J [This word is originally and properly /alf, 
which At ſalves in the plural, the fingular 2 
was borrowed from it: Teal, Saxon, undoubtedly 
from /alvus, Latin.] 


1. A glutinous matter applied to wounds and hurts; an 


Hooker, 


emplaſter, 
Let us hence, my ſovereign, to ide a 
A ſalve for any ſore that may betide. Shakeſp. Hary Vl. 
Sleep is pain's eaſieſt ſalve, and doth fulfil 


All offices of death, except to kill. b 
Go ſtudy /alve and treacle : ply 

Your tenaut's leg, or his ſore eye. Clravelard, 
The royal ſword thus drawn, has cur'd a wound, 

For which no other ſa/ve could have been found, Muli. 

Though moſt were ſorely wounded, none were lain; 

The ſurgeons ſoon deſpuil'd them of their arms, 


8 


And ſome with ſalves they cure. Dryden 

2. Help; remedy. | | 
If they ſhall excommunicate me, hath the doQtrine of meekneſt 
any ſalve for me then ? Mammond, 


To SALVE. ws 4. [ ſatvo, Latin; or from the noun. 
1. To cure with medicaments . 8 | 
Many ſkilful leeches him abide, 


To ſalve his hurts, Fairy ue 
It ſhould be to little purpoſe for them to ſalve the wound, , 
making proteſtations in diſgrace of their own actions. fs 


lhe which, if I perform, and do ſurvive, 
I do 2 your — = lalve 1 
of my intemperature. 
The long-grown woun y Ace, Pry v. 
2. To help; to remedy. 
Some ſeek to ſalve their blotted name 1 
With others blot, 'till all do taſte of ſhame. "—_ 
Our mother-tongue, which truly of itſelf is both full r 
for proſe, and ſtately enough for verſe, hath long time = 
counted moſt bare und barren of both; which default, 1 
us ſome endeavoured to /e and cure, they patched 4 
holes with rags from other languages. 
3. To help or ſave by a /alve, un excuſe, 
Ignorant 1 am not how this is ſafved they do it 
truth is made * | 
ö more partieular, 
And that which moſt with you ſhould /e 
Is Fulvia's death. Ant 
The ſchoohmen were like the aſtrunomers, uno. * 
haenomena, framed to their conceit eccentricks _ : 
o they, to fle the praRice of the church, had dev 
number of ſtrange poſitions. 
There muſt be another ſtate to make 
this, and ſafve all irregular appearances. _ 
This conduct might give Horace the hint to lay. 


or reſervation» 
it aſter the 
but Helen 


my going) 

diefen. 
to ee 
che; 
great 
Base. 


lities of 

up the no, ther 
t wht 
comet 


at a loſ 
ond _ allecp, and this ſal vd all difficulty. 
[From /alvo, Latin.] To ſalute. Obſolete. 
T 


Broome, 
h 
, knight in preſence came, 

; And 1 50 chem ; wha nought again 

Him anſwered as courteſy became. Fairy Queen. 
„erk. 2. / LA Veſſel, I ſuppoſe, uſed at firſt to carry 

8. — or ſave what was left.] A plate on which any 

9 87” 4 
zug is preſenteds 
thing printed them in ſuch a portable volume, that many 


ſou f * 
1b. a. 7 [ from ſalvo Jure, Latin, a form uſed in 
4 ting any thing: as ſalvo jure putei.] An excep- 
o: a reſervation z an excuſe, 
* 1 dmit many . cautions, 
ey croſs not the chief deſign. ; ; 
Ln be hard if he cannot bring himſelf off at laſt with ſome 
or diſtinction, and be his own confeſſor. L' Eftrange, 
1 others of a more ſerious turn join with us deliberately in 
- religious profeſſions of loyalty, with any private ſalve; or 
the! ons, they would do well to conſider thuſe maxims in which 
<1 caſuiſts are agreed. e 
AurAkIxEss. 1. fo [from Jnr.) Wholſome- 
" Si quality of contributing to health or ſafety, 


TUTARY. adj. [ ſalutaire, Fr. ſalutaris, Lat.] 
Wholſome ; healthful; ſafe; advantageous ; contri- 
huting to health or ſafety, 
The gardens, yards, and avenues are dry and clean; and fo 
; more ſalutary as more e nt. $5 a Ray. 
[t was want of faith in our Saviour's countrymen, which 
: dered him from ſhedding among them the /alutary emana- 
ns of his divine virtue; and he did not many mighty works 
— becauſe of their unbelief. Bentley, 
euTA'TION« u. 7 [ ſalutation, Fr. ſalutatio, Lat.] 
The act or ſtile of ſaluting; greeting. 
The early village cock 
Hatch twice done dne Ke to the morn. SBN. Rich, III. 
Thy kingdom's peers 7 | 
Speak my ſalutation in their minds; 
Whoſe voices I defire aloud with mine, 


and reſervations, ſo as 
King Charles. 


Hail, king of Scotland ! Sbaleſp. Macbeth, 
On her the angel hail 

Beſtow'd, the holy /alutation uſed 

To bleſt Mary. Milton. 


In all publick meetings, or private addreſſes, uſe thoſe forms 
of [alutation, reverence, and decency, uſual amongſt the moſt 
ſober perſons. : Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

Court and ſtate he wiſely ſhuns ; 
Nor brib'd, to ſervile ſalutations runs. Dryden's Horace. 
0 GaLUTE. D. ds nmr Lat. ſaluer, Fr.] 
1 To greet; to hail, | 
The golden ſun ſalutes the morn, | 
And, having gilt the ocean with his beams, 
Gallops the zodiack in his gliſt'ring coach. 
| Shakeſpeare's 
One hour hence ; 
Shall ſalute your grace of York as mother, Shak, Rich, III. 
4, To pleaſe ; to gratify. 
Would I had no being, 


Titus Andronicus, 


If this /alute my blood a jot: it faints me, 

To 5 what follows. 4 ' Shakep. Henry VIII. 
' To kiſs, : | 
En 1. /. [from the verb.] 
1 Salutation ; greeting. 


The euſtom of praying for thoſe : 
than theſe opinions hereof; ſo that not any one diſeaſe has been 


the occaſion of this ſalute and 8 Brown. 
0, what avails me now that honour high 
To have conceiv'd of God, or that ſalute, 
Hail highly favour'd, among women bleſt! Milton, 


Continual ſalutes and addreſſes entertaining him all the way, 
kept him from ſaving ſo great a life, but with one glance of his 
eje upon the paper, till he came to the fatal place where he 
was ſtabbed, South 

| ſhall not trouble my reader with the firſt ſalutes of 

friends. 9 
1. A kiſs, 

There cold ſalutet, but here a lover's kiſs. Roſcommon. 
Mitt'TER, 1. J. [from ſalute.] He who ſalutes, 
Mtor1'rFEROUS, adj. [ ſalutifer, Latin.] Healthy; 

bringing health, | 

The king commanded him to go to the ſouth of France, be- 
leving that nothing would contribute more to the reſtoring of 
ki former vigour than the gentle /alutiferous air of Montpelier. 

h Demnis's Letters. 
MME, adj, [/amo, Gothick ; ſammo, Swediſh, ] 
. Not different; not another; identical; being of the 
like kind, ſort, or degree. bp” 
Miſo, as ſpitefully as her rotten voice could utter it, ſet 


our 
iſon. 


forth 


e ſame ſing of Amphialus. Sidney. 
© The tenor of man's woe - 
Llolds on the Milton. 


ame. 

| Th A, is in all the ſame, 
| And ev'ry ſoul is fill'd with equal flame. Dryd. /Eneis. 
Tf itfelf had been coloured, it would have tranſmitted all 
Vile objects tinctured with the ſame colour; as we ſee what- 
wer is beheld through a coloured glaſs, appears of the ſame 
colour with the glaſs. ay on the Creation, 
The merchant does not keep money by him; but if you con- 
et what money muſt be lodged in the banker's hands, the caſe 
be much the ſame, | Locke. 
Ide ſame plant produceth as great a variety of juices as there 
"the ſame animal, Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
* That which was mentioned before. 
Do but think how well the /me he ſpends, 
60 ho ſpends his blood his country to relieve. 
biete 1. fe from ſame. ] ; 
; — the itate of being not another; not dif- 

t. , : | 
Diflerence of perſuaſion in matters of religion may eaſily fall 
at here there is the ſameneſs of duty, Megane, and ſub- 


Camas. K. Charles. 
i; tinguiſhable reſemblance. 


Daniel. 


, | courts have a ſameneſs in them, things may be as they 
dat f time, when all employments went to parliament- 
| friends. 


Swift. 
os A little ſalmon, 


" Age Pe fe [ ſalmonet, or ſalmonlet. 
[oe mon, after he is got into the ſea, becomes from a ſam- 
1 ne lo big as a gudgeon, to be a falmon, in as ſhort a time 
eat 1 dolling becomes a gooſe. 81 Walton's Angler. 
* We Ms 7. ſaint Pierre, Fr. rithmum, Latin, ] 
br ou preſerved in pickle. h 


'* Plant grows in at plenty upon the rocks near the 
wh ore, where it is wade 7 — foie water, It is greatly 
for pickling, and is ſometimes uſed in medicine. Miller. 

| Half way down 


to bring any difficult matter to an iffue, 


that ſneeze is more ancient | 


Hungs one that gathers : dreadful trade} 
N Methinks he hw no on. nog hy head, Shakeſpeare. 
SA'MPLE, 2. fe [from example.] A ſpecimen; a part 
of the whole ſhown, that judgment may be made of 
_ whole, 
e entreated them to tarry but two 'days, hi 
would bring them a foul of the we, 2 N — 


I have not engaged myſelf to any: I am not loaded with a 
15 i ſufficient if I bring a ſample of ſome goods in 


age. Dryden. 
1 deligh this but for a ſample of what 1 hope more fully wo 


iſcuſs. 3 Woodward's Nat. Hiſlory. 
R of juſtice were very ſummary and deciſive, 


nerally put an end to the vexations of a law-ſuit by the 
ruin both of plaintiff and defendant : travellers have recorded 
ſome ſamples of this kind. 


Addiſon. 
From moſt bodies 4 

Some little bits aſk leave to flow; 

And, as through theſe canals they roll, 

Bring up a ſample of the whole. Prior. 
To SAMPLE, v. a. To ſhow ſomething ſimilar, Ainſzv. 


SA'/MPLER, a. / [exemplar, Lat, whence it is ſometimes 


written apy A pattern of work ; a piece worked 
by young girls for improvement. 
DOD love, w y do'ſt thuu in thy beautiful ſampler ſet ſuch a 
work for my deſire to ſet out, which is impoſſible? = Sidney. 
Fair Philomela, ſhe but loſt her tongue, 
And in a tedious ſampler ſew'd her mind. 5 
Shakeſpeare's Titns Andr onicus. 
We ereated with our needles both one flower, 
Both on one Jy ſitting on one cuſhion 
Both warbling of one ſong, both in one key, 
As if our hands, our ſides, voices and minds 
Had been incorp'rate. ; 
Coarſe complexions, 
And cheeks of ſorry grain, will ſerve to ply 
The ſampler, and to teize the houſewife's wool. Milton. 
I {aw her ſober over a ſampler, or gay over a jointed baby, 


Pope, 

SA/NABLE. adj, [ ſanabilis, Lat.] Curable; ſuſceptive 

of remedy ; remediable. | | 
SANA'TION, 2. / [ ſanatio, Lat.] The act of curing. 

Conſider well the member, and, if you have no probable hope 
of ſanation, cut it off quickly. Wiſcman's Surgery. 
ww od adj. [from ſano, Lat.] Powerful to cure; 

ealing. 

The * of coltsſoot hath a /anative virtue towards the 
lungs, Bacon's Nat. Hiſtory. 
SA'NATIVENES8. #. / [from ſanative.] Power to cure. 
| SANCTIFICA/TION. 2. / [ ſanfification, French, from 

Janfifico, low Latin.] 

1. The ſtate of being freed, or act of freeing from the 
dominion of fin for the time to come, 

The grace of his ſan&ification and life, which was firſt received 
in him, might paſs from him to his whole race, as malediction 
came from Adam unto all mankind. Hooker. 

2. The act of making holy; conſecration, 

The biſhop kneels before the croſs, and devoutly adores and 
kiſſes it: after this follows a long prayer for the ſan&ification of 
that new ſign of the croſs. Stilling fleet. 


SA'NCTIFIER. u. /. [from ſan#ify.] He that ſanctifies 
or makes holy. 
To be the ſan&ifier of a people, and to be their God, is all 


Shakeſpeare, 


one. | Derham's Phyſico- Theology, 
Te _ NCTIFY, v. a. [ ſanfifier, French, ſan#ifico, 
atin.] 


1. To free from the power of ſin for the time to come. 

For if the blood of bulls, ſprinkling the unclean, ſanctifieth to 

the purifying of the fleſh, how much more ſhall the blood of 

Chriſt ? | Heb, ix. 13. 
2. To make holy. | 

What actions can expreſs the intire 

refines and ſandifies a virtuous man ? 

3+ To make a means of holineſs. 

The goſpel, by not making many things unclean, as the law 

did, hath ſan#ified thoſe things generally to all, which particu- 

| larly each man to himſelf mult /an&ify by a reverend and holy 

ule. | | Hooker. 

Thoſe judgments God hath been pleafed to ſend upon me, 

are ſo much the more welcome, as a means which his mercy 

hath ſan&ified ſo to me as to make me repent of that unjuſt act. 

King Charles. 

Thoſe external things are neither parts of our devotion, of by 

any ſtrength in themſelves direct cauſes of it ; but the grace of 

God is pleaſed to move us by ways ſuitable to our nature, and 


urity of thought, hh 
pay | g — 


5. To ſecure from violation. : 
Truth guards the poet, ſandijfier the line, 


SANCTIMO'NIOUS. adj. [from /andtimonia, 


Pope, 
Lat.] Saint- 
ly ; having the appearance of ſanctity. 


the grace of an inward integrity, will not ſerve the en, 
ſcrupulous auſterity ; appearance of holineſs. ; 
If 1 , and 4 a e between an crrant Barbarian 
and a ſuperſubtle Venetian, be not too hard for my wit, and 
all the tribe of hell, thou ſhalt enjoy her. Shakeſp. Othello, 
Her pretence is a pilgrimage, which holy undertaking, with 
moſt auſtere ancien, ſhe accompliſh q. ; e. care. 
There was great feaſon why all diſcreet princes ſhou be- 
ware of yielding haſty belief to the robes of /anetimony. Raleigh, 


SANCTION. . J. [ ſanfion, Fr. ſanttio, Lat. 
1. The act of confirmation which gives to any thing its 
obligatory power; ratification. 
ps I have kill'd a ſlave, _ 
And of his blood _— whe Win wh 4 5 
Fill every man his bowl. ere cannot he - 
A 8 to make this /andion in. Ben Forſ, Catiline. 
Againſt the publick ſan#ions of the peace, 
With fates averſe, the rout in arms reſort, ; 
To force their monarch. en's JEnels. 
There needs no poſitive law or ſan&ion of God to flamp an oh- 
liquity upon ſuch a diſobedience. _ South, 
By the laws of men, enacted by civil power, gratitude is not 
enforced ; that is, not enjoined of furry ſanction of penalties, to 
be inflicted upon the perſon that ſhall not be ſound grateful. 


Seuth, 

The ſatisfaQions of the Chriſtian life, in its preſent practice 
and ſuture hopes, are not the mere raptures of enthuſiaſm, as 
the ſtricteſt profeſſors of reaſon have added the ſanion of their 
teſtimony. Watts, 

This word is often made the 2 of an oath: it is 
reckoned a great commendation to be a man of honour, 

Wanting ſan&ion and authority, it is ouly we 3 eee mw 
2. A law; a decree ratified, Improper. 

"Tis the firſt /an&ion nature gave to many 


| 


A ſanftimonious pretence, under a pomp of form, without 


Swift, 


to ſancꝭiſy theſe ſenſible helps to higher purpoſes. South, 
4. To make free from guilt, | 
The holy man, amaz'd at wht he ſaw, 
Made haſte to ſar ify the bliſs by law. Dryden. 


: . 
Sa'xcT1MONY. 2. /. [ ſanflimonia, Latin.] Holineſs; 


at 


S AN 


flach other to alfift in what they z: 


. . Dink: 
Holineſs 3 


SA'netiTups; . /, 5 Janus, Lat] 
goodneſs ; ſaintlineſs. . 
6. In their looks divine 
The image of their glorious Maker ſhone 
Truth, wiſdom, /an&ituie; ſerene and pure. 
SA/NCTITY, 2. + fact, Lät.] 
e 


aue 


1. Holineſs; t te of being holy. 
At his touch, 
Such ſanity hath Heaven given his hand, OY 
They preſently amend. Shaleſpeart, 


God attributes to place 
No ſanFity, if none he thither brought 
By men who there frequent. Milton 
2, Goodneſs ; the quality of being good; purity; gods 
lineſs, mw £ | 
This youth _ 
I reliev'd with ſuch /an&ity of love, | 
And to his image, which methought did promiſe 
Moſt venerable worth, did I devotion, Shakeſpeare, 
It was an obſervation of the ancient Romane, that their ems 
pire had not more increaſed by the ſtrength of their arms than 
the /andity of their manners, | Addiſon, 
3+ Saint; holy being. | 
About him all the ſan#ities of heav'n N 
Stood thick as ſtars, and from his ſight receiv'd 
Beatitude paſt utt'rance. . Milton, 
To SA'NeTUartsR, v. u. (from ſanFuary.) To ſhelter 
by means of ſacred privileges, Not in uſe; 
No place indeed ſhould murder ſanctuariſe. Shabeſpeares 
* 1 u. fe [ ſarnftuaire, Fr. ſanctuarium, 
at.! 5 


1. A holy place; holy ground. Properly the penetralid 
l , 
or molt retired and awful part of a temple. i | 

Having'waſte ground enough; | 
Shall we deſire to raze the ſan&uary, 
And pitch onr evils there ? 
£ They often plac'd 
Within his ſan&vary itſelf their ſhrines. Mi 
Let it not be imagined, that they contribute nothing tu 


bee 


itton. 
the 


happineſs of the country who only ſerve God in the duties of a 
no life, who attend his ſunctuary, and daily addreſs his goud- 
e . 


| Rogers's Sermons, 
2. A place of protection; a ſacred aſylum ; whence a 
ſantluary man, one who takes ſhelter in a holy place; 
Come, my boy, we will to ſanfuary, Shakeſp. Rich, III. 
I'll hence forthwith unto the ſanQuary, 1 
To ſave at leaſt the heir of 3 right. * | 
buleſpeares Henry VI. 
Oft have I heard of ſanfuary men; 1 0 
But 2 children, ne'er 'till now. Shakeſp. Rich, III. 
He fled to Beverley, where he and divers of his company 
regiſtered themſelves ſan&uary men. Bacon's Henry VII. 
 Howſoever the ae man was protected from his cre- 
ditors, yet his goods out of ſan&uary ſhould not. 

2 Bacon Henry VII. 
3. Shelter; protection. 
What are the bulls to the frogs, or the lakes to the mea» 
dows? Very much, ſays the frog; for he that's worſted will 
be ſure to take ſanfrary in the fens, L' Eftrangt. 
The - admirable works of painting were made fuel for the 
fire; but ſome reliques of it took ſan&uary under ground, and 
eſcaped the common deſtiny. 's Dufreſnoy, 


SAND. 2. /. [/and, Daniſh and Dutch.) 
1. hor ng of ſtone not conjoined, or ſtone broken to 
wder, 
That finer matter called. /and, is no other than very 


E Here i' th ſands RE 
Thee I'll rake ups the yk unſunctiſied. Sbaleſ. X. Lrar, 
Hark, the fatal followers do purſue! 
he ſand: are number'd that make up my life: 

Here muſt 1 tay, and here my life muſt end. R 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Saad hath always its root in clay, and there be no veins of 
ſand any great depth within the earth. | Bacon. 
Calling for more paper to reſeribe, king Philip ſhewed him 
the difference betwixt the ink box and ſand box. Howe. 
If quickſilver be * into a convenient glaſs veſſel, and that 
veſſel exactly ſtopped, and kept for ten weeks in « /and ſurnace, 
whoſe heat on be conſtant, the corpuſcles that conſtitute the 
quickſilver will, after innumerable revolutions, be ſo connected 
to one another, that they will appear in the forni of a red Bow: 
| lts 


er. 
as bold 
As men with ſand bags did of old. Hudibraz, 
The force of water caſts gold out from the bowels of mou. 
tains, aud expoſes it among the ſands of rivers, Dryden. 
Shells are found in the great /and pit at Woolwich. Woodward, 
Celia and I, the other day, 
Walk'd o'er the ſand hills to the ſea, ' Prioh. 
2. Barren country covered with ſands | 
Moſt of his army being flain, he, with a ſew of his friends, 
ſought to ſave themſelves by flight over the deſert ſands, Knoller, 
Her ſons ſpread i 
Beneath Gibraltar to the Lybian /and:, Milton, 
So, where bur wild Numidian waſtes extend, 
Sudden th' impetuous hurricanes deſcend, 
Wheel through the air, in circling eddies play, 
Tear up the ſands, and ſweep whole plains away. 
The helpleſs traveller, with wild ſurpriſe, 
Sees the dry deſart all around him riſe, _ | 
And ſmother'd in the duſty whirlwind dies, | Adiiſon. 
8a/nDAL. „. . [ ſandale, Fr. ſandaliunt, Latin.] 'N 
looſe ſhoe, | 
Thus * the uncouth ſwain to th* oaks and rills, 
While till the morn went out with ſandal: grey. 
From his robe 
Flows light incffable : his harp, his quiver, 
And Lycian bow are gold; with golden ſandals 
His feet are ſhad. : 7 
The ſ#ndale of celeſtial mold. ; 
Fledg'd with ambroſial plumes, and rich with gold, 
Surround her feet. Pope Odyſſev. 
SA'NDARAKe #. J. [ſandaraquez Fr. ſaudaraca, pe 
1. A mineral of a bright colour, not much unlike to re 
arſenick. Bailey. 
2. Awhite gum oozing out of the juniper- tree. Baileys 
SA/NDBLIND» adj. [ Foo and 3lind.) Having a defect in 


the eyes, by which ſmall particles appear to fly before 
them. 

My true begotten father, being more than ſandbllnd, high 
gravelblind, knows me not. Shaleſp. Merchant of Venice, 

SA'nDBOX Tree, n. /. [Lara, Lat.] A plant. 

The fruit of this plant, if ſuffered to remain on till they are 
fully ripe, burſt in the heut of the day with a violent exploſion, 
making a noiſe like the firing of a piſtol, and hereby the ſeeds 
ure thrown about to a conſiderable diſtance. Theſe ſeeds, 
when green, vomit and purge, and are ſuppoſed to be ſome- 
what a-kin to nux vomica, Millar. 


SAND. adj, 2 2 und.] 


ſmall peb- 
Woodward, 


Engag'd with money bags 


P riors 


2. Co» 


SAN 


„Covered with fand ; barren. 
# In well /endad lands little or no ſnow lies. Mortimer. | 
The river pours along 
Reſiſſleſs, roaring dreadſul down it comes; 
Then o'er the ſanded valley floating ſpreads. Thomſon, 


3+ Marked with ſmall ſpots ; variegated with duſky ſpecks. 
My hounds are bred vut of the Spartan kind, 
go flew'd, ſo ſanded, and their heads are hung 


With ears that ſweep away the morning dew. Sbalep. 
BA/NDERLING, #. /. bird, | 
We reckon coots, ſanderlingr, pewets, and mews, Carew.. 


Sa'nluro, . / [ ſantalum, Late) A precious kind of 


Indian wood, of which there are three ſorts, red, 
yellow, and reen. , Bailey. 
Aromatize it with ſanders. Wiſeman's Surgery. 


Sa/nouvan, . / | | 
That which our Engliſh glaſſmen call /andever, and the French, 
of whom probably the name was borrowed, /uindever, 13 that 
recrement that is made when the materiale of glaſs, namely, 
ſand and a fixt lixtviate alkali, having been firſt baked tuge- 
ther, and kept loug in fuſion, the mixture caſts up the ſuper- 
Aluous ſalt, which the workmen afterwards take off with Jadles, 
und lay by as little worth, Doyle. 
Savin. adj. [from und.] Approaching to the na- 
ture of ſand ; looſe 5 not cloſe ; not compact. 
Plant the tenuifolin's and ravunculus's in freſh js earth, 
taken from under the turf, Rvelyn's Kalendar. 
Sa'nDvroNa, 1. / [/and and fone] Stone of a looſe 
and frigble kind, that eaſily crumbles into ſand, 
Grains of gold in /andfone, from the mine of Coſta Rica, 
which is not reckoned rich ; but every hundred he yields 
about an ounce of gold. oedard, 
ANDY. adj. [from un. 
1. Abounding with ſand ; Wy ſang. 
| ſhould not ſee the Jandy hourglaſs run, 
But I ſhould think of . and of flats. Sbalſp. 
Safer ſhall he be on the ſengy plyins, | 
Than where caſtles mounted ſtand, Sbaleſp. Hen, VI. 
A region ſo delert, dry, and ſandy, that travellers are fain to 
earry water on their camels. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Rough unwieldy earth, nor to the plough 
Nor to the cattle kind, with ſandy ſtoucs 
Aud gravel o'er-hounding. | 
'er ſandy wilds were yellow harveſts ſpread. 
2. Conſiſting of ſand, unſolid. 
Favour, ſo bottomed upon the n of perſonal 
reſpecte only, cannot be long lived. Bacon to Villiers. 
SANK, adj. [ /anus, Lat.] Sound ; healthy. Baynard 
rote à poem on preſerving the body in a ſane and 
ound ſtate, 


SAN. The prevories of fing. 
Then ſang Moſes and Iſrael this ſong unto the Lord. Axod.xv. 
hee next they ſang, of all creation firſt. Milton, 
Bavour'rizovs, 4% [ /arguifer, Lavin.) Conveying 
blood, 

The fifth conjugation of 3 1 8 Fm 23 
of the f rticularly the cheeks, whoſe /anguiniferovr vellets 

8 it ke Se ! k ren 1 

SANGUIFICA'TION, u. 400 angnification, Fr. /anguis an 
Facio, Lat.] The pr 7 of blood; the conver - 
ſion of the ehyle inta blood. 

Sinee the Jungs are the chief inſtrument of ſangulſisation, the 
animal that has that organ faulty can never have the vital juices, 
derived from the blood in a good ſtate, Arbatbnot. 

Althmatick perſons have voracious l und conſequent- 
ly, for want of u right far catian, are n 


SA vu irn, ne ½ [ ſangeis, aud facio, Latin. ] Pro- 
ducer of blood, 

Vitters, like choler, are the beſt ſanguiferr, and alſo the beſt 

ſebriſuges. No Flayer on the Humour, 


Fo SANGULIYY, 4% ts «is and facie, Lat.] To 
produce blood, r vo. 


* 


Phillips. 
Pope. 


At the ſame time 1 think, 1 command : in inferior facultics, | 


1 walk, ſee, hear, digeſt, ſanrvify, and carnify, by the power 
ol an individual * A s OY 22 
SA'NGUINARY, adj. | ſanguinarius, Latin, ſanguinaire, 
Fr. from /anguis, Lat.] Crues; bloody; murtherous. 
We may not propagate religion by wars, or by /angeinary 
perſecutions tu force conlciences, Bacon, 
The (ceng is now more /axuguinary, and Fuller of aNtors : never 
was ſuch a confuſed myſterious civil war 11 this, Heu. 
Pallion transforms us into à Kind of ſavages, and makes us 
brutal and /anguinery. Rroom, 
Ba 'NOUINARY. #, / [ ſanguir, Lat.] An herb, Ain/tv, 
SA'NOUINR, ad}, [ ſanguin, Fr. ſanguinens, from ſanguis, 
Lat.] X 
1, Red ; having the colour of blood, 
This fellow 
Upbraided me about the rofe I wear ; 
Saying, the /anguine colour of the leaves 
Did repreſent my maſter's bluſhing cheeks. Se Fen, VI. 
A (tream of nec'rous humour iſſuing flow'd | 


Sanyuine, Milton, 
Iire Tillphone there keeps the ward, 
irt in her ſanguine gown, Dryden. 


ler flag alolt, (ſpread rullling to the wind, 

And ſaxgeine ftreamers fee the flood to fire: 
Ihe weaver, charm'd with what his loom delign'd, 
Goes on to ſea, and knows not to retire, Dryden, 
2+ Abounding with blood more than any other humour; 

cheert\l, 
The chulerick fell (hart of the longevity of the nguine. Brown, 
1 hongh theſe fault differ in their complexions a8 fenguine from 
melancholy, yet they are frequently united. Gov. of To, 
« Warm ; ardent ; confident, | 
A (et uf ons tempera ridicule, in the number of lopperies, 
10 | 


all duch apprehenſions, Swi 
SANG. „% [from ur. Blood colour. 
Wi gore, blood thick, 


| A yriclly woun 
From which forth gaſh'q a (tream 

willy garments ſtain'd around, 
And in deep /aqgvine dd the grally ground. Fairy Luce. 


That all her 


Sa'vayinunnen } „ / [from /argrize.] Ardour, 
SanavinityY. heat vi expectation z contidence. 
Sargninity in perhaps only ulcd by SN. 


Cy 


UDrogy ux. 


para 


”. Abounding with blood. 


— 


Arbuthnot on Aliments. | 


— 


— 


SAP 


A plethorick conſtitution, in which true blood abounds, is 


called /anguineous. Arbuthnot. 
(ERS 1. 1 ſynedrium, Latin.) The chief 
council among the Jews, conſiſting of ſeventy elders, 


over whom the higlt-prieſt preſided, 


It began with a round crack in the ſkin, without other matter 
than a little ſanies.  Wiſeman's Surgery. 
$A"N1oUs. adj. [from ſunies.] Running a thin ſerous. 

matter, not a well-digeſted pus. 

Obſerving the ulcer union, I propoſed digeſtion as the only 
way to remove the pain. | Wiſeman. 
SANITY. 1. J. [ ſanitas, Lat.] Soundneſs of mind. 
How pregnant, ſometimes, his replies are ! : 
'A _— that often madneſs hits on, 


Which ſanity and reaſon could not be 
So proſp'ruuſly delivered of, Sbaleſp. Hamlet. 
SANK. The preterite of ſk, | 
As if the opening of her mouth to Zelmane had opened ſome 


ou floodgate of ſorrow, whereof her heart could not abide 
e violent iſſue, hajapd to the ground. { 
Our men followed them cloſe, took two ſhips, and gave divers 
others of their ſhips their death's wounds, whereof ſuon after 
they un and periſhed, Bacon's War with Spain. 
SANS. prep. [ French,] Without, Out of uſe. 
Laſt ſcene of all, 
That ends this ſtrange eventful hiſtory, 
Is ſecond childiſhneſy and mere oblivion, 
Sans teeth, ſans eyes, ſans taſte, ſans every thing. 
For nature ſo prepoſtervuſly to err, 
Being uot deficient, blind, or lame of ſenſe, 
Sans withcraft could not. Shakeſp. Othello, 
SAP. n. /. [x pe, Saxon ; /ap, Dutch,] The vital juice 
of plants; the juice that circulates in trees and herbs. 
Now ſucking of the ſap of herbs moſt ſweet, 
Or of the dew, which yet on them does lic, 
Now in the ſame bathing his tender feet. 
Though now this grained face of mine be hid 
In ſup conſuming Winter's drizzled ſnow, 
And all the conduits of my blood froze up, 
Yet hath my night of life ſome memory, 
Wound the bark of our fruit-trees, 
Leſt, being over-proud with /ap and blood, 
With too much riches it confound itſelf, Shakeſp. Rich, II. 


Milton. 
The ſoap which at the root is bred 

In trees, through all the boughs is ſpread. Waller. 
Vegetables conſiſt of the ſame parts with animal ſubſtances, 
ſpirit, water, ſalt, oil, earth ; all which are contained in the 
ſap they derive from the earth, Arbutbnot. 
To SaP. vs 4. [ ſupper, Fr. zappare, Ital.] To under- 
mine; to ſubvert by digging ; to mine, | 

were fie d by floods, 


Shateſp. 


Spenſer, 


His preſence had infus'd 
Into the plant ſciential ſap, 


Their dwellin 
Their houſes ſell. upon their hou 
To SAP. wv. n. To proceed by mine; to 
For the better ſecurity of the troops, but 


on by /apping. Tatler, 
YARNS: may heroes fight, and patriots rave, 


If ſecret gold / on from knave to kuave. „ Pope, 
SAPPHIRE. . / | +08; Wt Latin: fo that is is im- 
properly written /aphyre.] A precious ſtone of a blue 
colour. 
Sapbire is of a bright blue colour. *. 
n enroll'd tuffs, flow'rs purfled, blue and white, 


old gods. Dryden. 
proceed :nvidibly, 


aſſaults are carried 


Like ſapbire, pearl, in rich embroidery. Shakeſpeare. 
He tinQures rubies with their roſy hue, 
And on the /apbire ſpreads a heavenly blue. Blackmore. 


That the ſepbire ſhould grow foul, and loſe its beauty, when 
worn by one that is lecherous, and many other fabulous ſtories 
of gems, are great arguments that their virtue is equivalent tv 

their value, | Derbam. 


Srruiaint. adj. [ ſapphirinus, Lat.] Made of ſap- 
phire ; ne 


She was too /apbirine and clear for thee ; 

Clay, flint, and jet now thy fit dwellings be. Donne, 

A few grains of ſhell ſilver, with a convenient proportion of 
Fr cryſtal glaſs, having been kept three hours in fuſion, 
found the coliquated maſs, upon breaking the crucible, of a 
lovel rine blue. | + 
SA'PID. adj. [ ſapidus, Lat.] Taſteful ; palatable ; 

making a powertul ſtimulation upon the palate. 

Thus camels, to make the water /apid, do raiſe the mud 
wich their ſeet. rown's Vulgar Errors, 
The molt oily parts are not Ne by a ſlight decoction, 
till they are diſentangled from the ſalts; for if what remains 
of the {ubjeR, after the infuſion and decoRion be continued to 
be boiled down with the addition of freſh water, a ſat, /apid, 
odorous, viſcaus, inflammable, frothy water will conſtantly be 


found floating a-top of the boiling liquor, Arbutbnot. 
SAyri'virY. 1 * i [from ſapid.] Taſtofulneſs ; power 
Sa'riDNEs8, F of ſtimulating the palate, | 


As for their taſte, if their nutriment be air, neither can it 


guſtible, and vold of all ſapidiry. Brown's Yulgar Errours, 
If ſapidneſe belong not to the mercurial princi * veget- 
ables and animals, it will ſcarce be diſcriminated from their 
phlegm, HB le. 
Sa'P1ENCE, . / [ {apiences Fr. /apientia, Lat.] WII. 
7 ſugeneſs; nowiedge. 
Ry ſapience, | mean what the ancients did by philoſophy ; the 
2 or diſpoſition of mind which n he be of vil 
om. 
Ne only they that dwell in lowly duſt, MY 
The ſuns of darkneſs and of ignorance; 
But they whom thou, great Jove, by doom unjuſt, 


Did'ſ to the top of hunvur carſt advauce : 
They now, puft up with's deignſul inſulence, 


Deſpiſe the broud of bleſſed japience, Spenſer, 
King James, of immortal memory, among all the lovers and 


admirers of divine and human ſepiexce, acc ; 
| balds his own days on earth. Japienc ö ompliſhed at Theo- 


Mee. 
Recauſe enterpriſes guided by ill counſels have 
to thole by the beſt judgmeat condulded, 6 
the lame external ſigure with /apience. Raleigh, 
Sapience and love 
Immenſo, and all his father in him ſhone, Adilten, 
Q Gy'reign, virtuous, precious of all trees 
In Paradiſe ] of operativa bleſt 
To ſapience. Milton 
Many a wretch in Bedlam, pon 
Toney perhaps among the rout | 
Ne wildly flings his filth about, 
Still has gratitude and ſapience, 
To ſpare the folks that give him ha'pence. SNN. 
SA'PIKNT. adj. [ ſabieni, Lat.] Wiſe; ſage, 
There the king held dalliance. Milton, 
Sa' rl. adj, | /aploos, Dutch. ] 
1. Wanting ſap ; wanting vital juice, 
\ Pithleſs army, like to a wither'd vine, 
That droops his faptſe branches to the ground. Sele. 


SA'NICLE. 1. /. [ ſanicle, Fr. ſanicula, Lat.] A plant. 
SA. VIE S. u. J. ¶ Latin. ] Thin matter; ſerous excretion. 


Sidney. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


| Sarca'sTICK. 


| ſomctimes 


S AR 
The tree of kn 
Produces ſaple —_— 
tie that withered bundle of twigs to its ſapleſe 
re 
ribe, d, 
dine Los uſurer that ge, a heir, , 
* 1. . [from ſap.) A young tree, = 
P ant. Ad 
Look how I am bewitch'd ; behold, mine 
Is, like a blaſted ſopling, wither'd up. = 
* A. in. 


in vain 
trunk. 


enſare 
Dryden 


Nurſe the ſaplings tall, and curl the 
ory gn 
A ſapling pine he wrench'd from | Milton, 
The readicſt weapon that his fury found, ry 
What planter will attempt to yoke Dryden, 
A ſapling with a falling oak? | 
Slouch turn'd his head, ſaw his wife's "rous duft 
Wielding her oaken /apling of command. hand 
Sa PONARY, reſembling ſoap ; having the PY; 
lities of ſoap. | ng 
By digeſting a ſolution of ſalt of tartar with oi 
I could reduce them to a ſoſt nary ſubſtance. 


l of almong,, 


a 
Any mixture of an oil rub ance with ſal qe. 
ſoap : bodies of this . are called n called a 


A FOR. u. J. ¶Latin.] Taſte ; power of aſe, 
ſtimulating the palate, 5 ä 
There is ſome /apoy in all alimente, as being t ö 
oa and judged by the guſt, lems” wo N 
The ſhape of thoſe little particles of matter which is 
the various ſopors, odvurs, and colours of bodies, —= 
SAPORI PICK, adj, | ſaporifigue, Fr, ſapor and 
Latin.] Having the power to produce taſtes, 
SA PPINESS. u. J. [from Japhy. The ſtate or the 
of abounding in ſap; ſucculence ; juicineſs, 
SAV. adj. [from ſap.] | 
1. Abounding in ſap ; juicy ; ſucculent, 
The /a rts, and next reſembling juice, 
Were — ts moiſture for the body's ule, * 
Supplying humours, blood, and nouriſhment, 
Attire th Des 1 b w- | 
ttire themſelves with bloums, ſweet 
Of future harveſt. 55 5 


The green heat the ripe, and the ive fire 
to which the bigneſs 9 epe give the ts 


te dio, 


quality 


Doo. 


N 
. t , 
their leaves, and hardneſs 0 gr, 


ſtalks, which continue moiſt and ſappy long, doth much _ 
tribute. 3 


2. N not firm; weak. 
This young prince was brought up among nurſes, ti 

arrived to the age of fix years: when bo had Paſſed * 

and ſappy age, he was committed to Dr, Cox. Hayward, 
rab 


SA'RABAND, . T.. [garabande, Spaniſh : 
Sean dance. : W 


French.] A 
The ſeveral modifications of this tune-playing quality in 1 
lige, and pavots, are ag 


fiddle, to play preludes, ſarabands, 
much real qualities in the inſtrument as the thought is in the 
mind of the compoſer, d Arbuthnot and Pope, 
SA'RCASM, ». / | ſarcaſme, Fr, farcaſmus, Lat, A 
keen reproach ; a taunt ; a pibe, 
Sarſcaſms of wit are kd rue, in ſtory. Gov of the Tongue. 
Rejoice, O young man, ſays Soloman, in a ſevere ſarcaſm, 
in the days of thy youth, and walk in the ways of thy heart 
but know that for theſe things God will bring thee into judg- 
ment. Ropers Sermons, 
When an ang any to his ſervant, lt is bravely dv 
it is one Way of giving a ſevere reproach; for the words 5 | 
ſpoken by way of /arcaſm, or irony, Watt, 
SARCA'STICALLY. adv, [from /arcaftick] Tauntingly ; 
ſeverely. | | 
He aſked a lady playing with a lap-dog, whether the wo⸗ 
men of that country uſed to have any children or no? thereby 
ſarcaſlically reproaching them for miſplacing that affeQion 
upon brutes, which could only become a mother to her child. 


South, 
adj. [from ſarcaſm.) Keen; tauut- 
ing; ſevere, 

What a fierce and /areaftick reprehenſion would this have 
drawn from the friendſhip of the world, and yet what a gentls 
one did it receive from Chriſt ? South, 

SA'RCENET. 2. / hy by Skinner to be ſericun 
ſaracenicum, Lat.] Fine thin woven. ſilk. 

Why art thou then exaſperate, thou idle immaterial ein 
of fley'd ſilk, thou green /arcenet flap for a ſore eye, thou taſſel 
of a prodigal's purſe ? Sbaleſp. Trailus and Credo. 

If they be covered, though but with linen or ſarcenet, it in- 
tercepts the effluvium. Brown's Fulgar Erreui. 

Theſe are they that cannot bear the heat 
Dryd. Jon 


SArCa'sTICAL, 


Of figur'd ſilks and under /ſarcenets ſweat. 
She darts from ſarcenet ambuſh wily leers, 
Twitches * fler ve, or with familiar airs 
Her fan will pat the cheek; theſe ſnares diſdain. Gy. 


Lo SA RR. v. 4. [ ſarcler, Fr. ſarculo, Lat. To weed 
be an inſtrument thereof ; for the body of that element is in- 


corn, Ainſworth. 


SARCOCE/LE, 2. /. [oogt and wi 3 ſarcoceles Fre] A 


fleſhy excreſcence of the teſticles, which ſometimes 
rows ſo large as to ſtretch the ſcrotum much beyond 
7 its natural ſize, _ a Dish. 
ARCO'MA. n. /. du. A fleſhy excreicence, 0! 
lump, 1 2 part of the body, eſpecially 
the noltrils, Nail 
SARCO'PHAGOUS. 4%. Lcàet and G4. ] Fleſſreuting; 
feeding on fleſh. 
SARCO'PHAGY, 1. /½ legt and piyn.] The pradiec of 


eating fleſh, 3 
There was no r Hege before the flood z and, without tht 
eating of fleſh, our tathers preſerved themſelves unto longer 
lives than their poſterity. Brown't Fulg, me 
SARCO'TICK. 5 fe [from ag; ſarcotigue, Ft.] Mel. 
eines which fili up ulcers with new fleſh ; the ſame 1 
incarnatives. 
The humour was moderately repreſſed, and breathed ſand; 
after which the ulcer incarned with common /arcotichy a- 
the ulcerations about it were cured by ointment of tut). 


14 
SARCULA TION, 8. % [/arculns, Latin. ] 190 oy) 


weeding; plucking up weeds, 
SA'RDEL, | : 
SA'RDINE Stone. $ * A fort of precious ſtone» 
Sa'avivs, 
Ho that ſat was to look upon, like a jaſper and 2, 


Thou ſhalt ſet in it four rows. of Runes; the 8 
be a ſardines, 5 Enel. xxvill, I 


SA'RDONYX. n. / A precious ſtone, : 
The onyx is of ideutal variety of the kind "tv 0 
a dark = 


, 4 
colour, in which is a plate of Fu _ 50 
red i when on one or both ſides the V dope 


SAT 


© | [le alſo a plate of a reddiſh eoldur, the jewellers eall 
be ſardonys. J Woodward. | 
zux No f lreynk. x 

ark or ſhirk. b 

b 74 Scotland it 22 b =_ breafl and their far l. 
' : i /7ar 
; Fg oats. 8 Ariethn, Big. of Jobs Bull, 
, A Britiſh word for NA or ſteppin 
_ till uſed in the ſame ſenſe in Berkſhire an 
Hampſlüre. 


01168, 1. J. [ ſarpilliere, French. ] A piece of can - 
5 for wrapping up wares ; a packing- cloth. Bailey, 
BE irs, 1. . [I botany.] A kind of birthwort. 
* Bail . 
1. J. Both a tree and an herb. 
ook Ainſworth, 
«. . [Perhaps becauſe made of ſurcenet. A ſort 
of fine nh ſieve. Bas 
bung. v a. er, French. ] To ſift through a 


Aiey. 
ſarſe 
1. | Batley, 
Toy; In agriculture.) A piece of woodland turk.- 
of into arable. : | Bailey. 
. „ J [Of this word the etymologiſts give no 
a count : 1 ſuppoſe it comes from /pache, of avoir, 
know, a /aſh worn being a mark of diſtinction; 
of a ſaſb window being made particularly for the 
take 9 ſeeing and being 1 i 
A belt worn by way of diſtinction; a filken band 
170 dy officers in the army. 
A window ſo formed as to be let up and down by 


f * ventures now to lift the fas; 
The window is her proper ſphere. * 
te broke a pane in the /aſs window that looked * t 1 
| wift. 


Moon. 1. ſo. A kind of leather ſtuffing put into a 


uta ABE LA: 
a 


& 


wot for the wearer's caſe, Ainſworth, 
gsa Px A8. 1. ſs A tree, The wood is medicinal, 
gr, The preterite of it. | | 


The picture of fair Venus, that 
For which, men ſay, the goddeſs ſat, 
Was loſt, till Lely from your look 
Again that glorious image took. Waller. 
lanſwered nat the Rehearſal, becauſe I knew the author ſat 
to himſelf when he drew the picture, and was the very Bays 
of his own farce. Dryden. 


'TeuEL. u. ſo [ ſeckel, German; ſacculus, Latin. 
Regs better /achel. ] A little bag : commonly a 
hay uſed by ſchool-boys to coy their books, 

1 


* 


The whining ſchoolboy with his ſatebel, 

And ſhining morning face, creeping like ſnail 

Unwillingly to ſchool. m_ As you like it. 
Schoolboys lag with ſatrbelr in their hands. Sꝛoift. 


7 SATE, v. 4. [ ſatio, Latin. To ſatiate; to glut; 
p pall; to feed beyond natural deſires. 
Salad at length, ere long I might perceive 


strange alteration in me. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, 
How will their bodies ſtript 
Enrich the victors, while the vultures /ate 


Their maws vvith full repaſt ? | Phillips, 
Thy uſeleſs ſtrength, miſtaken king, employ, 
Sate with rage, aud ignorant of joy. Prior. 


rer E. n. /. [ ſatelles, Lat. ſatellite, Fr.] This 
word is commonly pronounced in proſe with the e 
nite in the plural, as in the ſingular, and is therefore 
ay of three ſyllables ; but Pope has in the plural 
continued the Latin form, and aſſi 


gned it four; 
I think, improperly.) A ſmall planet revolving 
round a larger. | 


Four moons move about Jupiter, and five'abont Saturn, called 
the ſatellites, ke. 
The ſmalleſt planets are ſituated neareſt the ſun and each 
aher; whereas [upiter and Saturn, that are vaſtly greater, and 
hare many ſatellisa about them, are wiſely removed to the 
utreme regions of the ſyſtem. Bentley. 
Aſk of yonder argent fields above, 
Why Jove's ſatellites are leſs than Jove ? Pope. 
Mit TIOUs, adj, [from ſatelles, Lat.] Confiſting 
of ſatellites, | 


Their ſolidity and opacity, and their ſafcllitious attendance, 
heir revolutions about the ſun, and their rotations about their 
n, are exactly the ſame, . 

J. SWTIATE, UV, &. [ /atio, Latin. 4 
1. To ſatisfy; to fill, | 

| Thoſe (mells are the. moſt grateful where the degree of heat 
vimall, or the ſtrength of the ſmell allayed ; for theſe rather 
wn the ſenſe than 2 it. 


Bacon. 
buying of land is the reſult of a full and —_ gain; and 
men in trade ſeldom think of laying our their money upon 
lud, till their profit has brought them in more than their 
tale can well employ. Locke, 
The looſen'd winds | 
Hurl'd high above the clouds; till all their force _ 
Conſum'd, her rav'nous jaws th' earth'ſatiate clos'd. Phillips, 
Jo glut; to pal; to fill beyond natural deſire. 
atever novelty preſents, children are preſently cager to 
Mea taſte, and are as ſoon, ſatiated with it. Leske. 
He may be ſatiated, but not ſatisfy'd. Norris. 
þ To gratify defire, 


| ma 
Noul be ſetiated with my blood, King Cherles, 


Jo ſaturate ; to impregnate with as much as can be 
Ontained or imbibedl. 
y does not ſalt of tartar draw mare water out of the alr, 


m2 certaln proportion to its quantity, but for want of an 


une force after it is ſatiated with water ? 
TATE, 40 


tity, When it has with, it ſeems. a participle; 
When of, an adjective. 
a Our generals, retir'd to their eſtates, 
In life's cool evening, fatiate of applauſe, 
Nor think of bleeding ev'n in Brunfwick's cauſe, 
Now may'rs aud ſhrieves all huſh'd and /atiate lay, 


3 eat, in dreamy, the cuſtard of the duy. 
E 


p. 


he. 


leaſure; more than enough; wea- 


neſs of plenty ; ſtate of being palled or glutted. 


By leaves a ſhallow plaſh to plunge him in the deep, 
* 2 with. /atiety ſeeks to quench his thirſt. 
de wg more jealous than a favourite, eſpecially towards 

Vuniag- time and ſuſpect of ſatiety. Wotton. 


l pleaſures there is fatiety : und afte be uſed, their 
Mare dpi, wires 2 pines 
hey Tatiate and ſoon | 
Though leafant; but thy words, with grace divine 
bahn d, bring to their (weetnelſy no ſaticty. NM 


Cheyne's Phil, Prin. | 


yet ſurvive the malice of my enemies, although they | 


Newton. | 
. [from the verb.] Glutted ; full to 


| 
TY. u. / [ ſatictas, Latin; ſaticts, Fr.] Fulneſs | 
1 dene har as, ſatiete, 


Shakeſpeare. | 


SA'T1 


SA'T RE. N. 7. 


— 


SAT 
No action, the 


_— uſefulneſs of which has made ft the matter 
uty, but a man may bear the continua] purſuit of, without 

ps, ©» ſatiety, ', South, 

The joy unequal'd, if its end it pai 

Without /atiety, though e'er ſo beth Y 

And but more reliſh'd as the more diſtreſs'd. Pope. 

Ne # fer [ ſatin, French; drapo di ſetan, Italian; 

 attin, [Dutch.] A ſoft cloſe an ſhining filk, 

Upon her body ſhe wore a doublet of ſky-colour ſatin, eo- 
vered with plates of gold, and as it were nailed with precious 
ſtones, that in it ſhe might ſeem armed, 

The ladies dreſs'd iu rich ſymars were ſeen, 
Of Florence ſatin, flower'd with white and green, 

And for a ſhade betwixt the bloomy gridelin, 

Her petticoat, transſorm'd apace, 
Became black ſatin flounc'd with lace. 
Lay the child carefully in a caſe, 


ue /atin, 


| 


Dryden, 
Swift, 
covered with a mantle of 
: Arbuthnot and Pope. 
ſatira, anciently ſatura, Lat. not 
from /atyrus, a fatyr; ſatire, Fr. A poem in which 
wickedneſs or folly is cenſured, Proper /atire is 
diſtinguiſhed, by the generality of the reflections, 
from a lampoon which is aimed againſt a particular 


3 but they are too frequently confounded ; it 
as on before the ſubject. 


He dares to ſing thy praiſes in a elime 
Where vice triumvhs, aud virtue is a crime; 
Where ev'n to draw the picture of thy mind, 
Is /atyr en the moſt of human kind. 


| Dryden. 
My verſe is ſatire, Dorſet lend your ear, 
And patroniſe a muſe you canuot fear, | Young. 
SATI'RICAL, * [ /atiricus, Latin; ſatirigue, French; 
SATI/RICK, from /atire.] 


1. Belonging to ſatire ; .employed in writing of in- 
vective. | 
You muſt not think, that a — ſtyle 
Allows of ſcandalous and brutiſi worde.  Reſcorrmon. 
What human kind deſires, and what they ſhun, 
Rage, paſlions, pleaſures, impotence of will, | 
Shall this ſatirical collection fill. Dryden's Juvenal. 
2. Cenſorious; ſevere in language. 
Slanders, ſir; for the /atirical ſlave ſays here, that old men 
have grey beards; that their faces are wrinkled. Shakeſpeare. 
He that hath a /ctirical vein, as he maketh others afraid of 


his wit, ſo he had need be afraid of others memory. Hacon, 
On me when dunces are ſatirick, | 
take it for a panegyrick. Swift. 


SATI'RICALLY, adv. [from ſatirical. With inveRtive ; 
with intention to cenſure-or vilify. | 
He applies them ſatirically to ſome cuſtoms, and kinds of 
philoſophy, which he arraigns. : Dryden. 
SA'TIRIST. . / [from ſatire.] One who writes ſatires. 
1 firſt adventure, follow me who liſt, 
And be the ſecond Engliſh ſatirift. Fall. 
Wycherly, in his writings, is the ſharpeſt /atyrif of his 
time; but, in his nature, he has all the ſoftneſs of the ten- 
dereſt diſpoſitions: in his writings he is ſevere, bold, under- 
taking; in his nature gentle, 2 inoffenſive. Granville. 
All vain pretenders 1 been conſtantly the topieks of the 


moſt candid /atyriffs, from the Codrus of Juvenal to the Da- 
mon of Boileau. 


Cleland, 
Yet ſoft his nature, though ſevere his lay ; 
His anger moral, and his wiſdom gay: 
Bleſt /atyrif/ who touch'd the mean ſo true, 
As ſhow'd vice had his hate and pity too, Pope. 


To SA'TIRIZE, v. 4. | ſatirizer, Fr. from ſatire.) To 
cenſure as in a ſatire, | 


Covetouſneſs is deſcribed as a veil caſt over the true meaning 
of the poet, which was to ſatirize his prodigality and volup- 
tuouſneſs. Dryden. 

Should a writer ſingle out and point his raillery at particular 
perſons, or ſ@irize the miſerable, he might be ſure of pleaſing 
a great part of his readers; but muſt be a very ill man if he 
could pleaſe himſelf, Addiſon, 
I inſiſt that my lion's mouth be not defiled with ſcandal ; 
for I would not make uſe of him to revile the human ſpecies, 
and ſatirize his betters, Addiſon's Spectator. 

It is as hard to ſatirize well a man of diſtinguiſhed vices, as 
to praiſe well a man of diſtinguiſhed virtues, Swift. 
SATISFA'CTION. . / [ ſatisfafio, Latin; /atisfaFion, 

F rench. : 

1. The act of pleaſing to the full, or ſtate of being 
pleaſed. 
Run over the circle of earthly pleafures, and had not 

God ſecurcd a man a ſolid pleaſure from his own actions, he 

would be forced to complain that pleaſure was not ſatirfac- 


flon, , 
2. The act of prong. 
The mind, having a' power to ſuſpend the execution and 
ſati faction of any of its deſires, 
jects of them. l 
3. The ſtate of being pleaſed, 
»Tis a wretched ſatizfa#ion n revengeful man takes, even in 
loſing his life, provided his enemy go for company. J Hir. 
There are very ſew diſcourſes ſo ſhort, clear, and conſiſtent, 
to which moſt men may not, with /atisfa&ion enough to them- 
ſelves, raiſe a doubt. | ; Locke, 
4. Releafe from ſuſpenſe, uncertainty, or uneaſincſs 
conviction. | 
Wilt thou leave me ſo unſatisfied ? 
What ſatisfattion can you have ? 
Gratification ; that which pleaſes, 
Of ev'ry nation each illuſtrious name, 
Such toys as theſe have cheated into fame; 


Exchang ng ſolid quiet to obtain 
The 1 15 ſatigſuction of the brain. Dryden: Juvenal. 


Sbaleſpeare. 
5. 


6. Amends; atonement for a crime; recompenſe for an |. 


injury. 2 
; Bie he or juſtice __ ; 2 for him 
Some other able, and as willing, pa 
The rigid ſatisfadtion, death for deat . 4 Milton. 
SATIsTA CTIVE, adj. [ ſatisfafus, Lat.] Giving ſa- 
_ tisfaction, | 
i By a final and ſatzadive diſcernment of faith, we lay the 
laſt eſſects upon the firſt cauſe of all things, Brown, 
SaTISFA/CTORILY. adv. [from /atisfaffory.) So as to 
content, | : 


Bellonius hath been more ſanigfucforily experimental, not only 


ffir ming that chamcleons feed on flies, but upon exenterat ion 
he found theſe animals in their bellles. Brown, 
him ſatigfudoriiy 3 all 


They ſtrain their memory to anſwer 
his demands. ; . 
SATISFA'CTORINESS. 5 / [from ſatisfafory.] Power of 
atisfying ; power of giving content. | 
: ona LM andy of the ſeraphick lover's ha 
fruitions, proceeds not [com their want of fait 
his want of an entire poſſeſſion of them, 
Saris TAC TOR V. adj, [ ſatisfafloirt, Pr, 
Latin. * * . ® | 
1. Giving ſatisfaction; giving content. 


ineſo in bb 
actori t 
** le 


fatigfatiu 


. 
4 


*, 


South. | 


is at liberty to conſider the ob- 
y Locke. 


SAV 


An intelligent American would ſcarce take it for a 


tory account, if, deſiring to leatn our architeQure, he ul be 
told that a pillar was a ching ſuppbrted by a baſis. Lockes 
2. Atoning ; making amends. 

A moſt wiſe and ſufficient meand of redemption and ſalva« 


tion, by the /afis y and meritorious death and obedience 
of the . cn 4 G » 


God, Jeſus Chriſt, Sanderſon, 
To SATISFY. v. a. ee ener r. ſatisfacio, Latin.] 
1. To content; to pleaſe to tuch a degree as that nothing 
more is deſired. | — 
A good man ſhall be ſati;fied from himſelf, Proverbr, 
I'm fot y'd. My boy has done his duty. Addiſon, 
2, To teed to the fill, 1 5 


Who hath cauſed it to tain on the earth, to ſatigy the de- 


ſolate and waſte ground, and to cauſe the bud 0 tender tres 
to ſpring forth ? 


| ob, 
I will purſue and divide the ſpoil ; my luſt ſhall be 2 
upon them. RD Exodus 
The righteous eateth to the ſatisfying of his foul, Proverde. 


3. To recompenſe; to pay to content. 
His is well paid that is well ſatizfed; 
And I, delivering you, am ſatisfied, , 
And therein do account myſelf well paid. Shaleſpeares 
4+ To appeaſe T 17 mtg 
Will he draw out, 
For anger's ſake, finite to infinite | 
In puniſh'd man, to ſatizfy his rigour, 
Sutisfy'd never? That were to exten 
His tentence beyond duſt and Nature's law, 
5. To free from doubt, perplexity, or ſuſpenſe, 
Of many things uſeful and curious you may ſatizfy yours 
ſelves in Leonardo de Vinci. | | N 
This I would willingly be ſati;/ed in, whether the Toul, 
when it thinks thus, ſeparate from the body, acts leſs rationally 
than when conjointly with it? Locks. 
6. To convince, 10 
He declares himſelf ſati;fied to the con which he 
has given up the cavſe. n 8 Dryden, 
When come to the titmoſt extremity of body, what can 
there put a ſtop and ſathfy the mind that it is at the end of 
ſ pon when it is fati;fied that body itſelf can move into 
i 


t Locke, 
The ſtanding evidences of the truth of the Goſpel are in 


themſelves molt firm, ſolid, and ſatisfying. Atterbury, 
To SA'TISFY. v. u. | 
1, To give content, 

2. To feed to the full. 

3. To make payment. | t | 5 

By the quantity of ſilver they give or take, they eſtimate 
the value of other things, and ſatisfy for them z thus ſilver 
becomes the meaſure of commerce, Locle. 

SA TUR ABLE. adj. [from ſaturate.] Impregnable with 
any thing 'till it will receive no more. 

Be the figures of the ſalts never ſo various, yet if the atoms 
of water were fluid, they would always fo conform to thoſe 
ſigures as to fill up all vacuities; and conſequently the water 
would be ſaturable with the ſame quantity of any ſalt, which 
it is not, : Grew's Coſmol. Sacra. 

SA'TURANT, adj. [from ſaturans, Lat.) Impregnating 
to the fill, cots 
To SATURATE, v. a. [ faturo, Latin.] To impreg« 

nate *till no more can be received or imbibed, 


Rain-water is plentifull "rms with terreſtrial matter 
and more or leſs ſtored with it. 


W 
His body has been fully ſatvrated with the fluid of light, to be 
able to laſt ſo many years without any ſenſible diminution, though 
c 


Miltea, 


there are conſtant emanativns thereof, 
Still night ſucceeds 
A ſoften'd ſhade, and ſaturated earth 
Awaits the morning heam, _ | 


Thomſon, 
SATURDAY, 3. / [Pacenydag, or rærcennydæg, —— 
according to leer; from pacen, a; Saxon idol ; 
more probably from Saturn, dies Saturni.) The laſt 
E. of the week. | | 
his matter | handled fully in laſt Saturday's Spectator. Ad. 
SATU'RITY, 2. FG [ /aturitas, from ſaturo, Latin.) 
Fulneſs ; the ſtate of in few e ; repletion, 


SATURN. 3. 1 [/aturne, French; /aturnus, Latin. ] 

1. The remoteſt planet of the ſolar ſyſtem: ſuppoſed by 

2 to impreſs. melancholy, dulneſs, or ſeverity 
temper, l 

The dale planets ure placed peareſt the ſun and each other 


whereas Jupiter and Saturn, that are vaſtly greater, are wiſely 
removed to the extreme regions, Bentley. 


— wheeling wide his round. = Thanyfn 
Of utmoſt Saturn, wheeling wide his ron on 
2. [In chemiſtryi] . Lead. | 
SA'TURNINE. adj, faturninus, Lat. ſaturnien, Fr. from 
Saturn.) Not light; nat volatile ; gloomy ; grave; 
melancholy ; ſevere of temper; ſuppoſed to be born 
under the dominion of Saturn, 
I may eaſt my readers under two diviſions, the mercurial 
and /aturnine : the firſt are the gay part, the others are of a 
more ſober and ſolemn turn, Addiſon, 
Satv'sNIAN. adj. [ ſaturnius, Latin.] Happy; golden; 
uſed by poets for times of felicity, ſuch as are feigned 
to have been in the reign of Saturn. 
'Th' Auguſtus, born to bring Saturnian times. Pops. 
A'TYR. n. 25 [ /atyrus, Latin.) A ſylvan 1 : 
ſuppoſed among the ancients to be rude and leche- 
rous. : | 
| Satyre, as Pliny teſtifies, were found in time paſt in the 


eaſtern mountains of India. Peacham on Drawing, 
SA'TYRIASIS» n. /. [from ſatyr,” 


If th 


' 


8 


Theſe godlike virtues wherefore do'ſt thou hide, 
Aſſecting private life, or more obſcure 
In ſavage wilderneſs ? | Milton. 
-ornels, and /avege berries of the wood, 
And roots and herbs, have been my meagre food. Dryden, 
2+ Untamed; cruel, 
Chain me to ſome ſteepy mountain's top, 
Where roaring bears and favage lions roum. = Shakeſpeare. 
Hence with your little ones: 
To fright you thus, methinks, I am too ſavage 
To do worſe to you, were fell cruelty, Shateſp, 
Tyrants no more their ſavage nature kept, 
And foes to virtue wonder'd how they wept. 
3+ Uncivilized ; barbarous ; untaught ; wi 


Matheth. 


P, 
Id; * 


Thus le lived altogether a /avege life, till Saturn, arriv= 
ing on thoſe, coaſts, deviſed laws 0 govera them by. Kaleigh, 
The ſavage clamour drown'd 
Both harp and vuice. Abus. 
A herd of beaſlo on the mountains, or a ſevage drove of 
men in caves, mightþe ſo diſurdered ; but never a peculiar peo- 
ple. | . Sprati . Sermons, 
0 Sve, 


8 AU 


SAR. u. { [fo the adjective.] A man untaught | 
and uncivilized ; a barbarian, 
Long aſter theſe times were they but ſavages. Raleigh. 
The ſeditiovs lived by rapine and ruin of all the 60 
omitting nothing of that which ſovager, enraged in the height 
ul their unruly behaviour, do commit. Hayward. 
To deprive us of metals is to ma us mere ſavages 3 to change 
our corn for the old Arcadian diet, our houſes and cities for 
dens and caves, and our clothing for ſkins of beaſts 1 'tis to be- 
reave us of all arts and ſciences, nay, of revealed rms 
en . 
Jo SA VAE. ., a [from the noun.) To make barba- 
rous, wild, or cruel, A word not well authoriſed, 
- Friends, relations, Love himſelf, 
Savay d by woe, forget the tender tie. Thomſon. 
SA'VAGELY, adv, 7 ſavage.) Barbarouſly ; cruelly, 
Your caſtle is ſurpris'd, your wife and babes 
Savagely ſlaughter'd. Shaleſp. Macbeth, 
Ba/vacuniuss, . / [from ſavage.] 
cruelty ; wildneſs, 
A ſavageneſs in unreclaimed blood 
Of general aſſault. 
1 agp alda, Moe 6 
Caſting their ſavagene/s have done 
Like ales of oy, _ Winter's Tale. 
The Cyclops were a people of Sicily, remarkable for ſavage- 


neſt and cruelty, Broome, 
SA'VAGERY. . / [from /avage.] 


1. Cruelty ; barbarity, 
This is the bloodieſt ſhame, 
The wildeſt /avag'ry, the vileſt ſtroke, 
That ever wall-cy'd Wrath, or ſtaring Rage, 
Preſented to the tears of ſoft Remorle, Shak, 
2, Wild growth, 
Her fallow lees 
The darnel, hemlock, and rank ſumitory, 
Doth root upon; while that the culter ruſte, 
"That ſhould deracinate ſuch ſavagery. Shakeſp. Henry V. 
SAvA'NNA. n, J. [Spaniſh, according to Batley. ] An 
open meadow without wood ; paſture-ground in Ame» 
TCA, 

He that rides poſt through a country may tell how, in gene- 
ral, the parts lie here « moruſs, and there a river; woodland 
in one part, and ſavannar in another. Locle. 

| Plains immeuſe, 

And vuſt /avannas, where the wand ring eye, | 

Unfix'd, is in u verdant occun loft, T bornſon's Summer. 
SAUCE. . /. [ ſauce, faulſe, French; ſalſa, [talian, ] 
1. Something eaten with food to improve its talle, 

The bitter ſence of the ſport was, that we had our honours for 
ever loſt, partly by our own faults, but principally by his faulty 


Sbaleſp. Hamlet. 


King Jobn. 


ullng of our faults, Sidney, 
10 feed were beſt at home; . 
From thence the ſauce to meat is ceremony; 
Meeting were bare without it, Shaleſp. Maclth, 
Epicurean cooks : 
Shurpen with cloyleſs _ his appetite. Shateſp. 
Such was the /avce of Moub's noble feaſt, - 
"Till night far {peut invites them to thelr reſt, Convley, 


He that ſpends his time in ſports, is like him whoſe meat is 


nothing but ſauces ; they ure healthleſe, chargeable, and ee 
G vor. 
High /avcer and rich ſpices are fetched from the Indies. Hater, 
2. To ſerve one the ſame 8 aueH. A vulgar phraſe to re- 
taliate one injury with another, 
To SAUCK, wv, a, [from the noun, : 
1, To accompany meat with ſomet - by higher reliſh, 
2+ To gratify with rich taſtes, Obſolete, 
Furth, yield me roots; 
Who ſeeks for better of thee, ſauce his palate 
With thy moſt operant poiſon, —_ Shakeſpeare. 
3. To intermix or accompany with any thing good, or, 
iromcally, with any thing bad, 

Then fell ſhe to u her defirey with threatnings, ſo that we 
were ina ay perplexity, reſtrained to ſo unworthy « bondage, 
and any reſtrained ly love, which 1 cannot tell how, in noble 

minds, by a certain duty, claims an anſwering, Sidney, 

All the delights of love, wherein wanton youth walloweth, 
be but folly mixed with bitterneſs, and ſorrow /avced with re- 
pentance, Sp.uſer, 

Thou fay'ft his meat was ſaw 4 with thy upbraidingsz 
„ Vaquivt meals make ill digettions =  Shateſpeare, 
SA'VCKBOX, v. /. [from /awce, or rather from fancy.) 
An impertinent or petulant fellow, 

The fuvliſh old poet ſays, that the fouls of ſome women are 
made of ſea-water: this has encouraged my jawebox to be witty 
upon me, Addiſon's Spedtutor, 

JBATUCKPAN, . V [ /avce and pan.) A (mall ſkillet with 
a long handle, in which ſauce or ſmall things are boiled, 
| Your maſter will not allow you a lilver uu. Swift, 

SA ven. . % [ /anciere, Fr. from N 

1. 4 * pan or platter in which ſauce is ſet on the 
table. l 

Intuſe a pugil of new violets ſeven times, and it ſhall make 
the vinegar (6 freſh of the flower, as, if brought in a /avcer, 
you ſhall ſmell it before it come at you. Bacon, 

Some have miſtaken blocks and poſts 
Yor (pectres, apparitions, ghoſts, 
With dee, ves and horns,  Hiudibros, 

„ A picce or platter of china, into which a tea-cup is ſet, 

SA en, air, [from /axcy.] Impudently ; imperti- 
nently ; petulantly ; in u ſauey manner. 

Though this knave came ſomewhat /avcity into the world be- 
fore he Was fent for, yet, was his mother fair, Shaleſdeare, 

A Ireed ſervant, who had much power with Claudius, very 
a had alot all the words; ll + among other things, he 
alked in (corn one of the examinates, who was likewiſe a freed 
ſervant of Beribonianus, 1 pray, fir, if Scribonianus had been 
emperor, what would you have done? He anſwered, I would 
have ood behind his chair, and held my peace. % 

A trumpet behaved himlelf very /avcrly. Addiſon, 

SA veixxss. . / [from /awcy.] Impudence ; petulance ; 
impertinence ; contempt of ſupetiours, 

With how West faws ſhe blum'd their /rclarſt, 

To feel the panting heart, which thruugh her fide 

Did beat their * Sidney. 
By his authority he remains here, which he thinks is a patent 
his /unrinelt, Shateſpoare's AU; xwell that ends di. 

Being intercepted in your ſport, 

Q: eat realon that wy noble lord be rated 

For e Shateſdrave's Titne Androxicus. 

It is /444444/4 in u erenture,, in this cale, to reply, Bramb. 

Imputing it to the natural eee of a pedant they made him 
cat his words, &? range. 

ou ani 4g ty mind your pruningeknife, vr I may uſe it lor 

ou. ÞDryies's N,. 

This mige make s other forvants challenge the lame li- 
berry, and grow pert upon theie walltersz and when this e. 
wt became univerſal, what lefy milehiet could beexpeRed than 
an od $cythian rebettion ? Cee, wn Privie. 

FCU R. ns fi {French } Lu. gunnery, u long train 


Barbarouſneſs; 


n 


SAT UCO N. 1. /. [F 


8 AV 


of powder ſewed up in a roll of pitched cloth, about 
two inches diameter, in order to fire a pag” 9" 
a . 


faggots or faſcines 
bound together. They are commonly uſed to cover 
men, to make epaulments, traverſes, or breaſtworks in 
ditches full of water, to render the way firm for car- 
riages, þ Bailey. 
SA'UCY. adj. [1 know not how this word can be eaſily 
deduced from ſauce : it may come more properly from 
falſus, 1 Pert; petulant; contemptuous of ſu- 
periours; inſolent; impudent; impertinent. 
You are more ſuucy with lords than the heraldry of your birth 
ives you commiſſion, Shakeſpeare, 
study is like the heav'ns glorious ſun, 
That will not be deep ſearch'd with ſuacy looks; 
Small have continual plodders ever won, 
Save haſe authority from others's books. Shakeſpeare. 
And if thou haſt the mettle of a king, 
Being wrong'd as we are by this peeviſh town, 
Turn thou ho mouth of thy artillery, 
As we will ours againſt theſe ſaucy walls, Shakef, X. John 
Power's firſt pedigree from force derives, 
And calls to mind the old prerogativey 
Of ſree-born man; and with a ſaucy eye 
Searches the heart and ſoul of majeſty, Denbam' Soph y. 
| loſe my patience, when with ſaucy pride 
By untun'd ears I hear his numbers try'd. 
No ſaucy citizen ſhall dare 
To ſtrike à ſoldier, nor, when ſtruck, reſent. 
The wrong. Dryden's Juvenal. 
Homer, to expreſs a man both timorous and ſaucy, makes uſe 


and virtue 


Roſcommon. 


of a kind of point, namely, thac he had the eyes of a dog, but 


the heart of a deer, Adiiſon's Tus 
To SAVE. .. a. [ fauver, ſaulver, French; ſaluvo, Latin. ] 

1. To preſerve from danger or deſtruction, 
| 'Ler me die ere men can ſay God ſave the queen. Shak. 


One ſhall cry, yet cannot he anſwer, nor ſave him out of his 
trouble, Iſa. xlvi. 7. 
A wondrous ark, 
To /ave himſelf and houſhold from amidſt 
A world devote to univerſal wreck. Milton. 
The circling ſtreams, once thought but pools of blood, 


From dark oblivion Harvey's name ſhall "ay Dryden. 
Will no ſuperior genius ſnatch the quill, 
And ſave me on the brink from writing ill? \ Young. 


2, To preſerve finally from eternal death, 
 Whatſoever we read in Seripture concerning the endleſs love 
and /aving mercy which God ſheweth towards his church, the 
only proper ſubject thereof is this church, Hooker. 
There are ſome that will be ſaved, and ſome that will be 
damned. Shakeſpeare. 
We are not of them who draw back unto perdition ; but of 
them that believe, ro the ſaving of the ſoul. Heb. x. 39. 
His merits ſave them. Milton. 
He who feareth God, and worketh righteouſneſs, and perſe- 
veres in the faith and duties of our religion, ſhall certainly be 
ſaved, R $ 
3. Not to ſpend or loſe ; to hinder from being ſpent or 
loſt, 
We may be confident whatever God does is intended for our 
ved, and whatever we interpret otherwiſe we can get nothing 
b RG nor ſave any thing by reſiſting. 
With your coſt you terminate the cauſe, 
And fave th' expence of long litigious laws, 
Where ſuits are travers'd, and ſo little won, 


That he who e e is but laſt undone, Dryden. 
4. To reſerve or lay by, | 
He ſhall not feel quietneſs, he ſhall not ſave of that which he 
deſired, Job, xx. 20, 
They meanly pilſer, as they bravely fought, 
Now ſave a vation, and now ſave a groat, Pope. 
When Hopkins dies, an hundred lights attend 
The wretch, who living /av'd a candle's cud. Pope. 
5. To ſpare ; to excuſe, 
Will you not ſpeak to ſave a lady's bluſh ? Dryden. 
Our author e me the compariſon with tragedy, Aryden. 
Theſe finews are not ſo much unſtrung, - 


To ſail me when my maſter ſhould be ſerv'd; 
And when they are, then will 1 ſteal to death, 
Silent and unobſery'd, to ſave his tears. yd. Don Sebaſt, 
6. To ſalve; to reconcile, 
How build, unbuild, contrive 
To /ave appearances: how gird the ſphere 
With centrick and eccentrick. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
7. To take or embrace opportunely, ſo as not to loſe. 
The ſame perſons, who were chiet confidents to Cromwell, 
ſoreſeeing a reſtoration, ſeized the caſtles in Ireland, juſt ſaving 
the ride, and pntting in a ſtock of merit ſufficient. Swift. 
To SAVE, v. u. Jo be cheap. 
Braſs ordnance ſaveth in the quantity of the material, and in 
the charge of mounting and carriage, Bacon. 
SAVE, adv. [This word, adverbially uſed, is like ex- 
cept, originally the imperative of the verb.] Except; 
not including. It is now little uſed, 
But being all defeated, ſave a few, 


* 


Rather than fly, or be captiv'd, herſelf the lew. Spenſer. 
All the conſpirators, ſave only he, 
Did that they did in envy of great Ceſar,  —Sbabeſdeare. 


He never put down a near ſervant, ſave only Stanley, the lord 
chamberlain. Bacoin's Henry VII. 
How have 1 then with whom to hold converſe, 
Save with the creatures which I made? Milton, 
SA'VEALL. . % [ fave and a.] A ſmall pan inſerted 
into a candleſtick to ſave the ends of candles, 
SA'VER, . ½ [from ſave] 
1. b'reſerver; reſeuer. 
They were manifuldly acknowledged the ſavers of that conn- 
try, Sirdncy 5 
2+ One who eſcapes loſs, though without gain. 
Laws of arms permit each imjur'd man 
To make himſelf a ſaver where he can. 
Who dares aftiem this is no pious age, 
When charity begins to tread the ſtnge ? 
When actors, who at beſt are hardly ſavers, 
Will yive a * of benefit to weavers ? 
3. A good huſband, 


4+ One who lays up and grows rich. | 


| Dryden, 


Suwifh. 


By nature far from profuſion, and yet a greater ſparer than a | 


ſaver; for though he had ſuch means to accumulate, yet his gar- 
riſons and his ſenſtings ſoaked his exchequer. ' Motu. 
SA'VIN. . % [| /abina, Lat, ſavin, /abiry Fr.] A plant. 
SA'VING, adj, from /ave,] | 
1. Frugal; parlimonious; not laviſh. 


She loved money for ſhe was /avixg, and applied her fortune 
John's clamorous debts, , dete Hijtery of ehe Bull. 


to pay 
ho ſaving of your candle. St. 


2, Not turning to loſs, though not gainful. 
Silvio, Bading his application unſucccf>ful, was reſolved to 


Rogers. 


rench.] In military architecture, 
made of large boughs of trees 


Temple. 


p 


SAVING. adv, [This is nbthin more t diy 


F 


SAU 


wake n vir bar galt; and fince he cod „ wh, 
eſtate, to recover what he had laid ne fond the w; W, 


_ 


of the verb ſave adverbially uſed.] . Partieipſe 
in favour of. een 8 exception 
All this world's glory ſeemeth 
And all their ſhows wal ſhadows, =_ ſh 
Sich laws cannot be abrogated, ſaving part Cent, 
err b * the intent of them b on t 7 
it the author, he alone can jud long it i „ Unt 
ſhould endure. eee requiſite the 
Saving the reverence due to fo pre Hooker 
they did all creep out of their hn 5 N doubt Dot bus 
SA'VING» 2. A [from ſave.] ee Creatine, 


1. Eſcape ot expence ; ſomewhat | 
| eſt ' 
ſpent, K x Zi wht from being 
It is a great ſaving in all ſuch lights, ; | 
_ and right as others, and yet lan AY they can be made 3. 

y reducing intereſt to four t. f 0 
ſaving to the nation; but this 22 zune —4 4 confideraty, 
2, Exceprion in favour, = . 1 in 
Contend not with thoſe that are too tron 


with a /aving to honeſty ; for i i 8 for Us, but fi 
all ale aig e OY OY be ſupported again 


SA/VINGLY, adv, [from /aving, Wi L Efrarg 
SA'VINGNESS, 2. . K et ith parfimon 
1. Parfimony ; frugality. 

2, Tendency to promote eternal ſalvation, 


SA viovk. 2. /. [ ſauveur, Fr. Redeemer; 
has graciouſſy ſaved mankind from eternal de 
So judg'd he man, both judge and Saviour 2 * , 
However conſonant to reaſon his precepts a — Aal 
could have tempted men to acknowledge him + their Cod l 
ang 


Saviour, but their being firm] f 
e 5 but eing firmly perſuaded of the miracles hg 


he tha « 


To SA'UNTER, v. 1. [aller à la jainte terre, fro 
| rom idle 
people who roved about the country, an FP * 


rity under pretence of going à Ia /ainte ! 
holy land; or ſans terre, as nd pe ſettled bes 1 
1. To wander about idly, _ ' ""_ 
The cormorant is ſtill ſauntering b wv 
can find any of his braſs — up. * 1 0 be 
Tell me, why ſauntering thus from place to lac Eftrange 
I meet thee, Nævolus, with ciouded face? 5 © 
So the young *ſquire, when firſt he comes * 
From country ſchool to Will's or Tom's 
Without one notion of his own, 
1 wildly up and down. 
ere ſaunt ring *prentices o'er Otwa 
Led by my had; he ſaunter'd 8 
And gather'd ev'ry vice in ev ry ground. F 
2. To loiter ; to linger. 
Though putting the mind upon an unuſual ſtreſs that 
courage, ought to be avoided ; yet this mult not run 
lazy ſauntering about ordinary things. 

If men were weaned from their ſaunteri» 
they let a good 2 of their lives run uſele 
acquire {kill in hundreds of things. 

The brainleſs ſtriping 
Spells uncouth Latin, and pretends to Greek; 
A ſaunt'ring tribe ! ſuch born to wide eltates, ? 
With yea and no in ſenates bold debates, Ticket, 
lant 


SA'VORY, . . [ ſavoree, Fr, fatureia, Lat.) Ap 


| l 
SA'VOUR. #. % {| ſavenr, Fr.] nog 
1. A ſcent; odour, 6 
What ſavorr is better, if phyſick be true, 
For places infected, thau wormwood and rue? 
Benzo calls its ſmell a tartarewns and helliſh favour. Abdet 
Turn then my freſheſt reputation to 
A ſawur that may ſtrike the dulleſt noſtril. Shakeſpeare 
and I feel ſoft things, - Shakeſpeare 


ſmell ſweet ſavours, 
That Jews {tink naturally, that is, that there is in their rac 
an evil r, is a received opinion we know not how to admit 
- . Brown's Vulgar Errotre 
Truffles, which have an excellent oil, and a volatile (alt of 
grateful ſavour, are heating. rbuthnot on Vict 
2. Taſte; power of affecting the palate, 

| I taſte 


may dif 
it into 3 


N Locke, 
humour, wherein 


Y away, they would 
Lecke 


2 


The ſavoury of death from all things. | 
A directer influence trom the ſun gives fruit a better a 
and a greater worth. POT Ea x South 
To SA'VOUR; wv. 1. [ /avourer, Fr. from the noun. ) 
1. To have any particular ſmell or taſte, 
2. To betoken; to have an appearance or intelleQu: 
talte of ſomething, 
This ripping of«anceſtors is very pleaſing, and ſavoureth of 
good conceit and ſome reading. . ' Spenſer on Ireland 
The duke's anſwers to his appeachments are very diligent! 
and civilly couched ; and though his heart was big, yet they all 
ſavour of an humble ſpirit. | Wotton 
That ſavours only of rancour and pride. Milton 
If *ewere a ſecret that concern'd my life, 

This boldneſs might become thee z 


Milton 


But ſuch unneceſſary rudeneſs ſavours 
Of (ſome deſign, 1 Denbom's Sopty, 
I have rejected every thing that ſavours of party. 44 


To SA'VOUR. v. as 


1. To like; to taſte or ſmell with delight. 
Wiſdom and goodneſs to the vile ſeem vile; 
Filths 1 57 but themſelves. 
2. To exhibit taſte of. | 
Thou ſawouref not the things that be of God. 
SN Von, . adn, [from /avoury.] 
1. With guſt; with appetite, 
The collation he fell to very ſevourily. 
This mufti is ſome Engliſh renegado, 
tonping. 
2. With a pleaſing reliſh, 
There's a dearth of wit in this dull town, 
When ſilly plays ſo ſaverrily go down. 
SA'VOURINESS, '#. / from ſavoury. ] 
1. Taſte 5 and picquant. | 
2. Pleaſing ſmell, | 
SA'VOURY, adj. eee Fr. from favours] 
1. Pleaſing to the ſmell, 
" "Pr Ido er 2 ſmell 
uicken'd appetite, that | Te” 
Could not but Vaſte a Milton's Parade Lat 
From the boughs a ſavoury odour blown, 
Grateful to appetite! more pleas'd my ſenſe 
Than imeil of {weeteſt feunel, or the treats 


Sba ie eam. 
Ma. 


* 


L' Ejlrangts 
he talks ſo ſaxourily of 
Dryden's Don & . 


Do 


Ot ewe, or goat, dropping with milk at en. Ans. 
2. Picquant to the taſte, | Cb. 
Savoury meat, ſuch as my father loveth. Milt 
The /avoury pulp they chew. 15 of cole 
SAv'ov. n. /, [braffica ſabaudica, Lat.] A fort 
wort, ; 
roll Of 


SA'USAGE. 3. I L ſaucifſe, Fr. Al, Lat.] A 


ball 


„ 

de commonly of pork or yeal, aud ſometimes 
wy mineed very ſmall, with falt and ſpice; ſome - 
wines it is ſtuffed into the guts of fowls, and ſometimes 
rolled in flour. 5 1 | 


only eterite of /ee, 
ga. The pn 2 ell now 
gight more deteſtable. Milton. 
Saw. 7. /. Le, Daniſh ; rata, or ige, Saxon; 


ſity French. ? 1 N 
A dentated inſtrument, by the attrition of which 
000 or metal is cut, hy 
The teeth are filed to an angle, pointing towards the end of 
the ſaw» and not towards the handle of the ſaw, or ftraight 
en the handle and end ; becaule the ſaw is deſigned to act 
ouly in its progreſs forwards, a man having in that more 
rength than he cau have in drawing back his ſaw, and there. 
when he draws it back, he hears it lightly off the unſawn 
" which enables him the longer to continue his ſeveral pro- 
ons of the ſaw. Moxon's Mech. = 
The roach is a leather mouth'd fiſh, and has ſaw-like teeth 
in his throat. a 4 alton's Angler. 
Then ſaws were tooth'd, and ſounding axes made. Dryd, 
If they cannot cut, 
His ſutos are toothleſs, and his hatchets lead. Pope, 
1 (Saga, Saxon; faeghe, Dutch.] A ſaying; a max- 
im; a ſentence; an axiom ; a proverb. 
Good king, that muſt approve the common ſav : 
Thou out of Heaven's benedictiun com'ſt 
To the warm fun! Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
From the table of my memory 
Tl wipe away all ſazos of books. Shateſpea 
His weapons, holy /t of ſacred writ. 
strict age and ſour ſeverity, 
With their grave ſaws in ſlumber lie. 
5 Saw, part. , and ſawn. [ ſcier, 
noun.] To cut timber or other matter with a ſaw, 
They were ſtoned, they were ſaron aſunder. Hebrews. 
A carpenter aſter he hath ſawa down a tree, and wrought it 
handſomely, ſets it in a wall. Wiſd. xiii, 11. 
Maſter workmen, when they direct any of their underlings 
to ſaw a piece of ſtuff, have ſeveral phraſes for the ſawing of 


Shakeſpe 


res 


through it; give the piece of ſtuff a kerf. Moxon. 
It 1s an incaleſcency, from a ſwift motion, ſuch as that of 
rumirg, threſhing, or ſawing, on the Creation, 
If 1 cut my finger, I ſhall as certainly feel pain as if my ſoul 
was co- extended with the limb, and had a piece of it ſazon 
through, | Collier. 
e wDUST» . / [ 2 and dt.] Duſt made by the 
attrition of the ſaw. 

[f the membrane he fouled by the ſawdyft of the bone, wipe 
it off with a ſponge. | Wiſeman's Surgery. 

Rotten ſawduſt, mixed with earth, enriches it very much. 
Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


kind of dentated horn. 
Sywerr, 2. /. ¶ ſaw and pit.) Pit over which timber 
is laid to be ſawn by two men. GA 
Let them from forth a ſawpit ruſh at once 
With ſome d ffuſed ſong. Sb. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
They colour it by iaying it in a ſawpit that hath oak ſaw-duſt 
therein.  _MMoriimer's Huſbandry, 
du. won T. 1. fo [ ſerratula, Latin.) A plunt like the 
ter centaury, from which this differs in having 
fallen heads, and from the knapweed, in having the 
borders of the leaves cut into ſmall ſharp ſegments, re- 
ſembling the teeth of a ſaw. Miller. 
NV. W AES T. 1. fe [ at and wry] A ſort of tool, 
Wich the /aw-wwreff they ſet the teeth of the ſaw ; that is, 
they put one of the notches of the wreſt between the firſt two 


teeth on the blade of the ſaw, and then turn the handle hori- 


zontally a little about upon the notch towards the end of the 
fw; and that at once turns the firſt tooth ſomewhat towards 
you, and the ſecond tooth from you. Moxon's Mech. Exer. 


WER, I. / [ ſcieur, Fr. from /aw.] One whoſe 
. van trade is to ſaw timber into boards or 
ms. | 


The pit-ſaw is uſed by joiners, when what they have to do 
may be as ſoon done at home as ſend it to the ſaroyers, Moxon. 
SWXLFRAGE, 1. fe [/axifrage, Fr. ſaxifraga, Latin. A 
Savifrage, quaſe ſaxum frangere, to break the ſtone, is a plica- 
ble to any thing having this property; but is a term moſt com- 
monly given to a plant, from an opiuion of its medicinal virtues 
tothis effec, | Ying 
MUFRAGE, Meadoxv. ne fe [ filanum, Lat.) A plant. 
MxcFRAGOUS. adj, [ /axum and frango, Latin. ] Diſ- 

flvent of the ſtone. 
Becauſe goat's blood was found an excellent medicine for the 
„it might be conceived to be able to break a diamond; 
ind ſo it came to be ordered thut the goats ſnould be fed on 
iſragous herbs, and ſuch us are conceived of pewer to break 
ſtone, Breton Vulgar Errovrs. 

7. Av. . 4. 


preter, ſaid [recgan, Saxon; gen, 
Dutch.] | 


i. To ſpeak ; to utter in words; to tell. 
Say it out, Digeon, whatever it hight. Spenſer. 
In this Numbry agitation what have you heard her ſay ? Shak, 
beak unto Solomon ; for he will not ſay thee nay. 1 Kings. 
Sey nothing to any man, but go thy way. Mark. 

L To lege by way of argument. 
Aſter all can be ſaid againſt a thing, this will ſtill be true, 
Gat many things poſſibly are, which we know not of. Tillorſ. 
in Min hall oy attempt to juſtiſy ourſelves, as the rich 
Jung man in the goſpel Fa, by appealing to the great duties 
if the law ; unleſs we can ſay ſomewhat more, even that we 


| hive been liberal in our diſtributions tv the poor, Atterbury. 
lo tell in any manner. 
Wich flying ſpeed, and ſeeming prom pretence, 
Came meſſeuger with letters which his meſſage ſaid. 
' Fairy Queen. 


A, repeat; to rehearſe: as, to fay a part; to /ay a 
on. | 
þ To pronounce without ſinging. 
"Ps ſhall he ſaid or ſung as follows. 
"hay, 17. 1. 
To ſpeak ; to pronounce ; to utter; to relate. 
He ſaid moreover, I have ſomewhat to ſay unto thee; and 
* Jaid, ſay on. 1 Kings. 
Ade Wuneil-table and ſtar-chamber hold, as Thuc dides ſaid 
" the Athenians, for honourable that which pleaſed, and for 
that which profited. Clarendon. 
” Ab lion here has taken his right meaſures, that is to /ay, he 
made a true judgment. L' range. 
bs ie one prupoſitions it may be difficult to ſay whether they 
h or deny i ns when we /ey, Plato was no fool, Watts, 


Common Prayer. 


firſt what cauſe 
grand parents to fall off? 


n poetry, fo is often uſed before a queſtion f tell 
Mo \ ay 
v'd our 


Milten, 


re's Hamlet, 


Milton. 
Fr. from the | 


it; they ſeldom ſay, ſazo the piece of ſtuff; but, draw the ſaw | 


SweISH. u. / L ary and fiſh.] A fort of fiſh with a 


8 A 


Say, Stella, feel you no content 
RefleQing on a life well ſpent ? ui Swift 
And whe more bleſt, who chain'd his country ; ſay 
Or he whoſe virtue ſigh'd to loſe a day ? 
SAY. 1. / [from the verb.] 
1. A ſpereh; what one has to ſay. 
He no ſooner ſaid out his ſay, but up riſes a W ſnap. 


Pope, 


r . 
2, [For aſay.] Sample, ved 
vg a /ay invites the 
A little 1 ts eſpy > ins 
The lively cluſters of her breaſts, Sidney. 


Since thy outſide looks ſo fair and warlike, 
And that thy tongue ſome 1 of breeding breathes, 
By rule of knighthood I di Ain. Sbaleſpeure. 
3. TP by a ſample, 3 
11s gentleman having brought that earth to the publick 
maſters, and upon their being able to bring it Le 
make it fly away, he had procured a little of it, and with a pe- 
culiar flux ſeparated a third part of pure gold. 
4 (ie, Fr.] Silk, Obſolete, 
5 A kind of woollen ſtuff. 
A'YING. . / [from /ay.} Expreſſion; words 
ſententioully delivered. 
3 N 1 * Brutus, 
at thou halt prov'd Lucilius' ſaying true. Shakeſpeare. 
Moſes fled at this ſaying, and _ — er in Mid 3 
Many are the ſayings of the wiſe, | 
Extolling patience as the trueſt fortitude, 
Others ty to dive.t the troubles of other men by pretty and 
lauſible ſayings, ſuch as this, that if eviis aie long, they are 


bat light, Tillotſon. 
We poetick folks, who muſt reſtrain 
Our meaſur'd ſayings in an equal chain, 
Have troubles moy unknown to thoſe, ' 
Who let their fancy looſe in rambling proſe. 
The ſacred function can never be hurt by their ſayings, if 
not firſt reproached by our doings, terbury. 


SCAB. . (yczb, Saxon; Fabia, Italian; he, 
Dutch ; {cabies, — | 
1. An incruſtation formed over a ſore by dried matter. 
What's the matter, you diſſeutious rogues, 
That rubbing the poor itch of your opinion, | 
Make yourſelves ſcabs ? Shateſpeare's Coriclanus. 
That free from gouts thou may'ſt preſerve thy cure, 
And clear from ſcabs produc'd by freezing air. Dryden. 
2. The itch or mange of horſes. | 
3- A paltry fellow, ſo named from the itch often inci- 
dent to negligent poverty. 

I would thou did'ſt itch from head to foot, and 1 had the 
ſcratching of thee, 1 would make thee the loathſom'ſt ſcab in 
Greece, Shaleſpeare's Troilus and Creſſida. 

Well ſaid, Wart, thou art a good ſcab: there is a teſter for 

thee, Shakeſpeare's Henry IV, 
One of the uſurers, a head man of the city, took it in dud- 

geon to be ranked, cheek by joul, with a ſcab of a eurrier. 


1 Eftrange. 
This vap'ring N mnſt needs deviſe 
To ape the thunder of the ſkies, Sevift, 


opinion 


of a ſword, 
Euter fortune's gate, 
Nor in thy ſcabbard ſheath that famous blade, 
Till ſettled be thy kingdom and eſtate, Fairfax, 
What eyes! how keen their glances! you do well to keep 
'em veil'd; they are too ſharp to be truſted out o thꝰ ſeabbard. 
Dryden's Span Friar, 
SCA'BBED, adj. [from /cab.} 
1. Covered or diſeaſed with ſcabs. 
The briar fruit makes thoſe that eat them /ſcabbed. 
2. Paltry ; ſorry ; vile; worthleſs. 
| To you ſuch ſcabb'd harſh fruit is giv'n, as raw 
Young ſoldiers at their exerciſings gnaw. Dryden. 
SCA'BBEDNES88, . /. [from ſcabbed.] The tate of be- 
ing ſcabby, | 
SCA'BBINESS, x. ,. [from ſcabby.) The quality of be- 
ing ſeabby. FT | 
ScA'BBY. adj. [from ſeab.], Diſeaſed with ſcabs, 
Her writhled ſkin, as rough as map le rind, | 
So. ſcabiy was, that would have loath 4 all womankind, 


Fairy Preen. 

A ſcably tetter on their pelts will ſtick, 
When the raw rain has pierc'd them to the quick. Dry. 
If the grazier ſhould briug me one wether fat and well 
fleeced, and expe the ſame price for a whole hundred, without 
iving me ſecurity to reſtore my money for thoſe that were lean, 
Horm, or ſcabby, 1 would be none of his cuſtomer, Swift. 


Bacon. 


Sc“ Bous. adj. [ ſabioſus, Lat.) Itchy ; leprous. 


In the ſpring /eabiovs eruptions upon the ſkin were epidemi- 
cal, from the acid'ty of the blood.  Arbuthnot on Air, 
SCA/BIOUS, . % [ ſeabieuſe, Fr. ſcabioſa, Latin.) A 

plant, | 
SCA'BROUS. adj. [ ſcabreux, Fr, aber. Lat.] | 
1. Rough; rugged ; pointed on the ſurface, 

Urine, black and bloody, is occaſioned by ſomethin harp 
or ſcabrous wounding the ſmall blood-veſlels ; if the ſtone is 
ſmwoth and well bedded, this may not happen. Arbuthnot. 

2. Harſh; unmuſical. . 5 
Lucretius is ſcabroue and rough in theſe : he ſeeks them, as 
ſome do Chauceriſms, which were better expunged. Ben Johnſ. 


Sca'BROUSNEs88, . ſe [from ſcabrous.] Roughneſs ; 


ruggedneſs, | 
Sca'rworT. 1. /. [helenium.) A plant. Ainſivorth. 


ScaD. 1. / A kind of fiſh, Probably the ſame with 


d. 
-_ round fiſh there are ſprat, barn, ſmelts, and ſcad. Carer, 


SCA'FFOLD. 1. / [eſtha 
from /chaxven, to how.] ; 

1. A temporary gallery or ſtage raiſed either for ſhows 
or ſpectators, | | 


Pardon 
The flat unraiſed ſpirit, that hath dar'd 
On this unworthy ſcaffold to bring forth 2 
80 great an object. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
The throng 
On banks and /cofold: under ky might ſtand. Milton. 
2. The gallery raiſed for execution of great malefactors. 
Fortune ſmiling at her fortune therein, that a ſcaffold of cx- 
ecution ſhould graw a ſcaffold of coronation. Sidney. 
3. Frames of timber erected on the ſide of a building 
for the workmen. ; 

Theſe outward beauties are but the props and /caffolde 

On which we built our love, which, now made perfect, 
Stands without Ro Denham's Sopby. 
Sylla added three hundred commons to the ſenate ; then abo- 
liſhed the office of tribune, as being only a ſcaffold to tyranny, 
whereof he had no further uſe, Suit. 
To SCA'FFOLD. w. a. [from the noun.] To furniſh with 


| frames of timber, 


Boyle. 


Milton. 


;faut, French; {havor, Dutch; 


as 


Prior. | 


SCA'BBARD. », / [ chap, German. Junius.) The ſheath | 


SCA 
Sca'rFOLDAGE, *. /; (from ſcaffold.) Gallery; hol- 


low floor. 
A ſtrurting player doth think it rich 
To hear the en dialogue and ſound, 
wirt his ſtretch'd footing and the /eeffoldage. 
ScAa'FFOLDING. . , [from ſcaffold. 
1. Temporary frames or ſtages, 
at are riches, empire, power, _ 
But ſteps by which we climb to riſe, and reach n 
Our wiſh? and, that obtain'd, down with the ſcafolding 
Of ſceptres and of thrones. \  Congreve, 
Sickneſs, contributing no leſs than old age to the ſhaking 
_—_ this ſcaffolding of the body, may diſcover the inward * 
ure. | | 
2. Building lightly erected. wi 
send forth your lab'ring thought z 
Let it return with empty notions fraught, 
Of airy columns every moment broke, | 
Of circling whirlpools, and of ſpheres of ſmoke : 
Yet this ſolution — once more affords 


New change of terms and * of words. Prior, 
2 1. /. [Fr. ſcalada, Spaniſh, from ala, 
SCALA po. J Lat, a ladder.] A ſtorm given to a place 
by railing ladders againſt the walls. | 
ſhould withiu two 


What cat! be more ſtrau ge than that we 


months have won one town of a poder ce by. ſcalado, battered 
ad ee another, aud overthrown hn forces in tie 
a ; 4 


* 

- 

9 U 
. 


6, the arduvus 
exploits, and the nocturnal lade uf needy heroes, the terror of 
your peaceful citizens, Arbuthnot's Hf. of Fobn Bull. 

SCA'LARY. adj, [from ala, Lat.] Proceeding by ſteps 
like thoſe of a ladder, | 

He made at nearer diſtances certain elevated places and 
lary aſcents, that they might better aſcend or mount their 
orſes, Dion Fulgar Errors. 

To SCALD. v. a. [ ſealdare, Italian; calidus, Lat. 

1. To burn with hot liquor, | 

| am ſcalded with my violent motion, 
* 


And ſplecu of ſpeed to ſee * Shakeſp. King Fobn. 
eſt : 


Q maze 
When thou do'ſt pinch hy bearer, thou do'ſt ſit 
Like a rich armour worn in heat of duy, | 4 
That ſcalds with ſafety. 8 's Henry IV. 
Thou art a ſoul in bliſs ; but I am bound 
ay a ow « wh _ mine own tears 
v ſcald like molten lead. 8 5 Lear. 
Here the blue flames of ſcalding Ee wry x a 
Involving ſwiftly in one ruin all. Cowley. 
That I grieve, tis true: a 
Bur 'tis a grief of fury, not deſpair ! 
And if n manly drop or two fall down, 
It ſcalds along my checks, like the greenwood, 
That, ſputt'ring in the flame, works outward into tears, 
2 Cleomenes, 
It depends not on his will to perſuade himſelf, that what ac- 
tually ſca/d: him, feels cold. Locke, 
Warm cataplaſms diſcuſs; but ſca/ding hot may confirm the 
tumour : heat, in general, doth not ww, Pcs and attenuate the 
juices of a human body; for too great heat will produce en- 
cret.ons. ; Arbutbnot on Aliments. 
The beſt thing we can do with Wood is to ſeald him ; 
For which operation there's nothing more proper 
Than the liquor he deals in, his own r copper. Swift, 
2. A provincial phraſe in huſbandry, 
In Oxfordſhire the ſour land they fallow when the ſun is 
pretty high, which they call a ſcalding fallow. Mortimer. 
SCALD, . / [from the verb.] Scurf on the head. 
| ? Her head, altogether bald, 
Was overgrown with ſeurft? and filthy ſealg, Spenſer. 
SCALD, adj, Paltry ; forry ; ſcurvy, 
Saucy lictors f | 
Will catch at us like trumpets, and ſcald rhymers 
Ballad us out o'tune. 8 


Thou raiſedſt thy voice to record the ſtratagem 


'SCA'DLDHEAD, u. / [ ſtalladur, bald, Iſlandick. Hickes.] 


A loathſome diſcale ; a kind of local leproſy in which 
the head is covered with a continuous ſcab, 
The ſerum is corrupted by the inſection of the touch of a ſale 
humour, to which the ſcab, pox, and ſcalubead are referable. 


| Fleyer. 

SCALE. 3. / [ reale, Saxon; ſchael, Dutch ; ſhat, 
Iflandick.] ; 

veſſel ſuſpended by a beam againſt au- 


1. A balance: a 
other veſſel; the diſh ot a balance. 
If thou tak'ſt more : 
Or leſs than juſt a pound, if the ſcale t 
But in the eſtimation of a hair, | 
Thou dieſt. Sbaleſpeore : Merchant of Venice. 
Your vows to her aud me, put in two cee, 
Will even weigh, and both as light as tales. Shake/p. 
Here 8 ay equivocator, that could ſwear, in both the ſcales, 
againſt either ſcale. Sbaleſprare*'s Macbeth. 
Long time in even ſcale h 
The battle hung. | Milton": Paradiſe L. 
The world's ſealer are even; what the main 
In one place gets, another quits again, Cleaveland, 
The ſealer are turn'd, her kinduels weighs no more 
Now than my vows. Waller, 
In full aſſemblies let the crowd prevail: 
I weigh no merit by the common ſcale, 
The conſcience is the teſt, Dryden. 
If we conſider the dignity of an intelligent being, and put 
that in the ſcale: againſt brute inanimate matter, we may affirm, 
without overvaluing human nature, that the loul of one vir 
tuous and religious man is of greater worth and excellency than 
the (un aud his planets, : Bentley's Sermons. 
2. The ſign Libra in the Zodiack, 
Juno pours out the urn, and Vulcan claims 
The ſcales, as the juſt produR of his flames, Creech. 
3. [Eſcaille, Fr. fjuama, Latin.] The ſmall ſhells or 
cruſts which lying one over another make the coats of 
fiſhes, 
He puts him on a coat of mail, 
Which was made of a fiſh's ſcale. 
Standing aloof, with lead they bruiſe the ſcales, 
And tear the'fleſh of the incenfed whales. aller. 
4. any thing exfoliated or deſquamated ; a thin lamina. 
Take jet and the ſcales of iron, and with a wet feather, when 
the ſmith hath taken an heat, take up the ſcales that fly from 
the iron, aud thole ſcales you ſhall grind upon your — 
uch. 


ſtone. 
When a ſcale of bone is taken out of a weur'd, burning re- 


tards the ſeparation, | | Sharp's Surgery. 
5. [Scala, a ladder, 2 Ladder; means of aſcent, 
Love refines 
The thoughts, and heart enlarges ; hath his ſeat ' 


In reaſon, and is judicious; is the ſcale | 
By which to heav'nly love thou may'ſt aſcend, Miles. 
Ou the beudings of theſe mountains the marks of ſeveral an- 
cient /cale: of ſtairs may be ſeen, by Which they 'vſed'to afcend 
them. f Auen e y. 
6. The act of Forming by ladders, 


Others 


— —— —— —U—ñbäͤ 


8 0 A 


: = 

Lay Nege, Not dz by = ry, * gow alle Loft 
7. Regular gradation 3 a regular ſeries riſing like a 
jadde 


er. | 
Well haſt thou the ſcale of nature ſet, 
From centre to circumference zj wherevu 
In contemplation of created things, 
By ſteps we may aſcend to God, Milton's Par. Loft. 
The ſcale of the creatures is a matter of high 1 + monk 
F Orew, 
"The higher nature ſtill advances, and preſerves his ſuperio- 
rity in the ob of being, Addiſon, 


All the integral parts of nature have a beautiful analogy to 


one another, and to their mighty original, whoſe images are 


more or leſe expreſſive, according to their ſeveral gradations 
in the ſcale of beings, | Cheyne's Phil, Prince 

We believe an inviſible world, and a ſcale of ſpiritual beings, 
all nobler than ourſelves, Bentley's Sermons, 

Var as crention's ample range extends, 
The ſcale of ſenſual mental pow'rs aſcends, Pope. 
g. A ſigure ſubdivided by lines like the ſteps of a ladder, 
which is uſed to menſure proportions between pictures 
and the ary } repreſented, 

The map of London was ſet out in the year 1658, by Mr. 

Newcourt, drawn by a ſcale of yards, Grant, 
9. The ſeries of harmonick or muſical proportions. 

The bent of his thoughts and 8 run up and down 
this „ale, thut no — cun be happy but under good go- 
vernments, Temple, 

10. Any thing marked at equal diſtances, 
They take the the flow o' th' Nile 
By certain /cale 1' th' pyramid t they know 
Ry ch“ height, the lownelſs, or the mean, if dearth 
Or foigun follow. Sbaleſp. Ant. and Cleopatra, 
To SCALK, . 4. [ſcalare, Italian, 


1. [From cala, u ladder.) To climb as by ladders, 
Often have I ſcal'd the craggy duk, | 
All to diſlodge the raven of her neſt ; 
How have I wearied, with many a ſtroke, 
The ſtately walnut-tree, the while the reſt 
Under the tree fell ull for nuts at ſtrife! Spenſer. 
They ufſuiled the breach, and others with their ſcaling 


Jadders ue. the walls. Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
'The way ſeems difficult, and ſteep, to ſcale 
With upright wing aguinſt a higher foe. Milton, 
Heav'n with rheſe engines had been 8 * 
When mountains heap'd on mountains fail'd, Waller. 


When the bold Typhzus cal '4 the ſky, 
And forc'd great Jovy from his own heav'n to fly, | 
The lefler gods alt (uffer'd, Dryden. 
2. [From /cale, u balance,} To meaſure or compare ; 
to weigh. | 
You have found, 
Sealing his preſent bearing with his paſt, 


That he's your fixed enemy, $bak. Coriolanus. 


3+ [From /cale of a fiſh, ] To ſtrip of ſcales; to take off | 


in u thin lamina, 
Raphael was ſent to ſcale uway the whiteneſs of Tobit“, 


eyes. Tob. iii. 17. 
. To pare off a ſurface, 

If ail the mountains. were ſcaled, and the earth made even, 

the waters would not overflow its ſmooth ſurface, Burnet, 

To SCALE 4, u. To peel off in thin particles, | 

Thoſe that caſt their ſhell are the lobſter and crab : the old 

fins ure found, but the old ſhells never; ſo as it is like they 


: ſeatd off, and crumble away by degrees. Bacon, 
Sour, adj, from 10 quamous ; having ſcales 
like fithes, 5 | 
, Half "7 Fyypt was ſubmerg'd, and made 
A ciſtern ft 


r feal'd ſnakes. _ Ant. and Cleopat. 
SCALENE n | French ; ſcalenum, Lut ] In geo- 
metry, en triangle that has its three ſides unequal to 
ench other. Bailey. 
Sen'LINKss, mn J. [from ſcaly.) The tate of being 
' (ealy, 
SCALL, u. / | Ralladur, bald, Iflandiek. See Scl. p- 
nuAb.] Leproſy 3 morbid baldneſs, 
Upon thy bald hede mailt thou have the all. Chaucer, 
It is u dry /ea/l, x leproſy upon the head, Lev. xiii, 30. 
goa. U tox. n , [ ſcaloyna, Italian ; aſcalonia, Latin.) 
A kind of onion. | 
SSA HHO. u, / [eſcallop, Fr.] A ith with a hollow 
peclinated (hell, 
$0 th' emperour Caligula, 
That triumph'd o'er the Britiſh ſea, | 
Fngag'd his legions in fierce buſtles 
With periwincles, prawns, and muſcles; 
Aud led his troops with furious gallops, 
To charge whole regiments of ſcallops, 
The ſand is in Scilly gliſtering, which may be occaſioned 
from freeſtone mingled with white /c4/op ſhells. Alortimer, 
Jo Sex't.Lov. . . To mark on the edge with fey» 
ments of circles, 


Saur. v. / He., Dutch, a ſhell ; Ao, Italian, ] 

1. The ei ; the cranium ; the bone that incloſes the 

| brain. | 
High brandiſhing his bright dew-burning blade, 
Upon his creſted /olp ſo fore did [mite, 


"That to the ſeull a yawning wound it made. _ Bron, 
li the fracture be not complicated with a wound of the 


featp, or the wound Is too ſmall to admit of the operation, the 
fracture muſt be laid bare by taking away a large piece of the 
foal. barp's Surgery, 
2, The integuments of the head, | 
White beards have arm'd their thin and hairleſs calpr, 
Againſt thy majeſty, Shakeſpeare's Richard 11, 
"The hairy ſcalp 

Are whirl aloof, while numerous trunks beſtrow 
"Th entanguin'd field, PRilipe, 
To Ser. . 4. {from the noun. ] To deprive the (cull 

of its integuments, 


We ſeldom inquire for a fraQure of the (cull by f but 
that the ſcalp itſelf le contuled, Sharp. 


SCALPEL. . / [French ; /a/pelizvm, Lat.] An in- 
frument uſed to ſcrape a bone by chirurgeons, | 


So. adj, [from Fae} Covered with cules, 
The river horſe and and /o4'y crocodile, 


Jon Afilton, 
Mis awful lummons they {6 don obey ; 
8 heat the Aly herd when Proteus blows, 
Aud (6 te paſture follow through the tra, Dryden, 
A fly HM with a forked tail, Waotward, 


Jo SCAMBLE., . . {This word, which is ſcarcely 
in ule, has moch excreiſed the etymological ſagucity 


. of Meric Caſrnbox; but, as is uſual, to no pur- 
pole, 


1. To be turbulent and rapacious ; to ſcramble; to get 
by Rrugyglin,; with others, 


* . 


Others to a city ſtrong | 


Hudibras, | 


| Rtaancr, Daniſh, to 


$CA 


2 Have freſh chaff in the bin, 
And ſomewhat to ſcamble ſor hog and for hen. 
Scambling, out ſacing, falhion-mony'ring 4 
That lie, and cog, and flout, deprave and flander. Shateſp. 
That ſelf bill 1s urg'd, and had againſt us paſt, 
But that the ſcambling aud uuquiet time, - 
Did puſh it out of further queſtion, Sbaleſp. Henry V. 
He was no ſooner entred into the town but a ſcamblivg ſol- 
dier clapt hold of his bridle, which he thought was in a beg- 
ging or a drunken faſhion, | Wotton, 
2. To ſhift aukwardly. - 
Some ſcambling ſhiſts may be made without them. More. 
To SCA'MBLE, b. a, To mangle ; to maul. 
My wood was cut in patches, and other parts of it ſcambled. 
and cut before it was at its growth. 58 orlimer. 
ScA'MBLER. #. / [Scottiſh.] A bold intruder upon one's 
generoſity or table. : 
SCA/MBLINGLY. adv. [from ſcambling.] With turbulence 
and noiſe; with intruſive audaciouſneſs. : 
ScAamno'nNIATE, adj, [from ſcammony.) Made with 
ſcammony. | 
It may be excited by a local, ſcammoniate, or other acrimo- 
nious medicines. , W iſeman's Surgery. 
SCA'MMONY, . / [Latin ; {ammonte, Fr.] 
concreted reſinous juice, light, tender, friable, of a 
greyiſh-brown colour, and diſagreeable odour, It 
flows upon inciſion of the root of a kind of convol- 
vulous, that grows in many parts of Alia, Trevoux, 
To Sca'MrER, v. #. [ ſchampen, Dutch; ſceampare, 
Italian.) To fly with ſpeed and trepidation, 
A fox ſcized upon the fawn, and fairly ſcampered away with 
im, L' Eftrange. 
You will ſuddenly take a reſolution, in your cabinet of 
Highlanders, to ſcamper off with your new crown. Addiſon. 
Be quick, nay very quick, or he'll approach, 
And, as you're ſcamp'ring, ſtop you in your coach, King. 
To SCAN. w. a. [ ſeandre, Fr. ſcando, Lat.] 
1. To examine a verſe by counting the feet. 
Harry, whoſe tuneful and well-meaſur'd ſong 
Firſt taught our Engliſh muſick how to ſpan 
Words with jult note and accent, nut to ſcan 
With Midas? cars, committing ſhort and long. Milton. 
They ſcan their verſes upon their fingers, Mulſb. 
2. To examine nicely. 
; So he gues to heav'n, 
And ſo am 1 reveng'd : that would he cann'd. Sbuleſp. Ham. 
The reſt the great architect | 
Did wiſely to conceal ; and not divulge 
His ſecrets to be ſcann'd by them, who ought 
Rather admire, | | Milton's Paradiſe 1 
Fvery man has guilt, which he defires ſhould not be 
rigorouſly ſcanned; and therefore, by the rule of charity and 
juſtice, ought not to do that which he would not ſuffer, 
Government of the Tongue, 
At the final reckoning, when all men's actions ſhall be 
ſeanned und judged, the great King ſhall paſs his ſentence, ac- 
cording to the good men have done, or nepleRed to do. Calam. 
Sir Roger expoſing his palm, they crumpled it into all 
ſhapes, aud diligently ſcanned every wrinkle that could be 


made in it, Addiſon, 
One moment and one thought might let him /can 


The various turns of life, and fickle ſtate of man. Prior, | 


The actions of men in high ſtations are all conſpicuous, 
and liable to be ſcanned and ſifted, terbury, 
SCA'NDAL. . / [ox6rdanor 3 candle, Fr.] 
1. Offence given by the faults of others, 
His luſtſul orgies he enlarg'd | 
Even to the hill of ſcandal, by the grove 28 
Of Moloch homicide, ä Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
2. Fn qa aſperſion z opprobrious cenſure ; in- 
amy. 
If black ſcandal, or foul-ſac'd reproach, 
Attend the ſequel of your impoſition, 
Your mere enfurcement ſhall acquittance me 
From all the impure blots and ſtains thereof. SHL. R. III. 
My known virtue is from ſcandal free, . 
And leaves no ſhadow for your 3 Dryd. Aurengs. 
In the cale of ſcandal, we are to reflet how men ought to 
udge. Rogers's Sermons. 
To SCA'NDAL. v. 4. [from the noun.] To treat 
opprobriouſly ; to charge falſely with faults, 
| Vou repin'd, 
Scandal 'd the ſuppliants; ſor the props call'd them 
Time-pleaſers, Hatterers. hakeſpeare's Coriclanus, 
1 do fawn on men, and hug them hard, 
And aſter ſcandal them. Shakeſpeare's Julius Ceſar, 


| To SCA'NDALIZE. v. 4. [oxardanifu ; ſcandalifir, Fr. 


from feandal.] 


1. To offend by ſome action ſuppoſed criminal, 
demand who they are whom we ſcendalize by uſing harm- 
leſs things? Among — that agree in this uſe, no man 


will ſay that one of us is offenſive and ſcandalous unto an- 
other, : 


Hooker. 
It had the excuſe of ſome baſhſulneſs, and care not to ſcun- 
dalize others. Hammond on Fundamentals. 


Whoever conſiders the injuſtice of ſome miniſters, in thoſe 


intervals of parliament, will not be ſcandalized at the warmth 
and vivacity of thoſe meetings. | Clarendon, 


2. To reproach ; to diſgrace; to defame. 
Thou dv'ſt appear to ſeandulize 
The publick right, and common cauſe of kings. Daniel. 


Many were /caxdalized at the perſonal ſlander aud reflection 
flung out by nei libellers, ' Addiſon. 


SCA'NDALOUS, as "Om Fr. from ſcandal.) 
1. Giving publick offence. | 

Nothing ſcandalovs or offenſive vnto any, ially unt 

he ch of God: all things in order, 4 — 2 wt 


Hooker, 
Something ſavouring __ 


Of tyranny, which will ignoble make you, 


Vea, ſcandulow: to the world, Shateſp. Winter': Tale. 
2. Opprobrious ; diſgraceſul, 


3. Shumeſul ; openly vile. 
You know the ſcandulows meanneſs, of that proceeding, which 


was uſed, Pope, 
SCA'NDALOUSLY, adv, [from {axdalous.] 
1. Shamefully ; ill to a degree that gives publick 

A dee u tak 

in diſcourſe at table was ſcandalon becomi igni 

of his ſtation; noiſe, pom to and o — — 2 

2. Cenſoriouſly ; opprobriouſly. | 
Shun their fault, who, N nice, 


Will needs miſtake an author into vice. P 


SCA'NDALOUSNES8. #, / [from ſcandalons. - va 
of giving publick . ſeandeloxs.] The quality 


So vo. . . * dane, Lat.] The act or practice of 
{canning a verſe. 


To SCANT. v. a, NE Saxon, to break; 


pare.] To limit; to ſtraiten. 


Tuſſer. 


1. Narrowneſs ; want of ſpace; want of compaſs, 


2. A certain a nag 


| ScAPE, . /; [from the verb.] 


EAN | You think 4 | 
L will your ſerious and great buſineſs fie. * 


For ſhe is with me, wy 


They need rather to be |ſcanted in der nes, Othello, 
repleniſhed, to have them ſweet, Daa N, u 

We might do well to think with ourſel Wet. Hiſtery. 
ſtay we would demand, and he bade us not 


Looking on things throveh 
tive, which W 
them. 


thro! wrong end Baan. 

ſcant: their dimenſions, wo ade — — 
| . 2 u 

: Starve them a Seepſir, 

For fear the rankneſs of the ſwelling womb ' 
Should ſcant the paſſage and confine the room, 

1 am ſcanted in the pleaſure of dwelliug on your 1 k 


SCANT. adj. * the verb! 
1. Nat plentiful ; ſcarce; leſs than what! | 
competent. N = is Proper or 
White is a penurious colour, and wher 
ſo blue violets, ind other flowers, if t be karte fav: 
and white. NA Natural urn ? ma 
A ſingle violet tranſplant: Hiſtory, 
The ſtrength, the colour, and the ſize, 
All which before was poor and ſcant, | 
Redoubles ſtill and multiplies, 
To find out that, Deane, 
In ſuch a ſcant allowance of ſtar- light, 
Would over-taſk the beſt land-pilor's art. Mili 
2, Wary ; not liberal; not parſimonious; g 
. * this _—_ 
omewhat ſcanter of your maiden preſence, & 
SCANT. adv. [from the adjective.] — 1 
Obſolete. ä Ye 


The people, beſide their travail, charge, aud! 
received of the bankers ſeant twenty ſhillings 4s 1 
| Camden's Reman 
We ſcant read in any writer, that there have * 
people upon the ſouth coaſt. Abbot's Deſeript, of the 1 0 
A wild pamphlet, beſides other malignities, wou d ſcant allow 
him to be a gentleman, Pro 
O' er yonder hill does ſcant the dawn appear, oo 
Sca/NTILY. adv. [from franty.] wo 
1. Narrowly ; not plentifully. 
2. Sparingly ; niggardly. 
He fpoke 
ra of me, wow among he could not | 
ut pay me terms of honour, Shateſd. Ant, 
SCA'NTINESS. z. / [from /canty.] Wee, 


Virgil has ſometimes two of them in a line; but the {{@ 


of our heroick verſe is not capable of. receiving more t om 


- D 0 

2. Want of amplitude or greatneſs ; want of liberaſty. 
Alexander was much troubled at the ſcantineſ: of nature we 
that there were no more worlds for him to diſturb, : 


. South, 
SCA'NTLET. 1. % [corrupted, as it ſeems, from Fan“. 


ling.) A ſmall pattern; a ſmall quantity; . 
Plece. | 
While the world was but thin, the ages of man 
longer ; and as the world grew fuller, a lives ROS 
ceſlively reduced to a ſhorter ſcantlet, till they came to that time 
of liſe hich they now have. | Halt, 
ay N 88 1. fe Leſcbantillon, French; ciantellino, Ita 
ian. 3 
1. A quantity cut for a particular purpoſe. 
'Tis hard to find out a woman that's of a jult canin for her 
age, humour, and fortune, to make a wife of, L Efirange, 


he ſucceſs, 
Although particular, ſhall give a ſcantli 


Of good or bad unto the general. Shak. Trll, and Creſſide, 
3. A ſmall quantity. 


Reduce deſires to narrow ſcantlings and ſmall proportions, 


h Taylor's Rule of living boy. 
A ſcantling of wit lay gaſping for life, and groaning beneath a 
heap of rubbiſh, | 


On. 
In this narrow ſcantling of capacity, we enjoy but one lee 
at once, N Lode, 
ScA'NTLY. nw 4 from ſcant] 
1. Scarcely ; hardly. Obſolete, 
England, in the opinion of the popes, was preferred, becauſe 
it contained in the eccleſiaſtical diviſion two large provinces, 
which had their ſeveral legati nat; whereas France had ſcantly 
one. L x4 Camden a Remains. 
2. Narrowly ; penuriouſly ; without amplitude. 
My eager love, I'll give myſelf the lye; 
The very hope is a full happineſs, 
Yet ſcantly meaſures what | ſhall poſſeſs, + Dpa. 
SCA/NTNESS, u. Fe [from ant.] Narrowneſs; mean» 
neſs ; ſmallneſs. | 
He was a man fierce, and of no evil diſpoſition, ſaving that 
he thought ſcantneſe of eſtate too great an evil, werd. 
Did we but compare the miſerable ſcantneſs of our capacities 
with the vaſt profundity of things, truth and modeſty would 
teach us wary. anguage. Glanville's Secu. 
SCA'NTY. adj. The ſame . 
1. Narrow; ſmall ; wanting amplitude; ſhort of quate 
tity ſufficient, | 
long as one can increaſe the number, he will thipk the 
idea he hath a little too ſcanty for poſitive iuſinity. Lact, 
. His e Top very roy and ſcanty ; A 
the poſſeſſion of a foot of land, ti Bought a n 
of Heth, f * Lu. 
Now ſcantier limits the proud arch confine, 
And ſcarce are ſeen the proſtrate Nile and Rhine; 
A ſmall Euphrates through the piece is roll'd, 
Aud little eagles wave their wings in gold, 
2. Small; poor; not copious ; not ample. \ 
Their language being ſcanty, and accommodated oni to the 
few neceſſaries of a necdy ſimple liſe, had no words in f 79 
ſtand for a thouſand. _ 
There remained few marks of the old tradition, ſo they 1 
_— and ſcanty 8 wo providence. Wdwart 
. ring; niggardly ; parſimonious. 
: ih l 8 of difficulty, be not too ſcanty ol words, 


but rather become copious in your language. Wan 
They with ſuch ſcanty wages pay $uiſ 
The bondage and the flavery of years. | 


To SCAPE. . a, [contratted from eſcape] To eſcape; 

to miſs ; to avoid; to ſhun ; not to incur; to + * 

What, have 1 /cafed love- letters in the holyday tine , 
beauty, and am 1 now a ſubjeR for them? Shake 

I doubt not but to die a fair death, if 1 ſcate ogy heart 


What can * th 
of Gel Ta N 


To Scars, v. v. To get ane from hurt or dane. 
Could they not fall unpity'd on the plain, pe 
But ſlain revive, and, taken, ſcape again ? 


I» Eſcape i 


8 A 


1 Ficap g flight from hurt or danger; the act of de · | 


ö . 
; 


| 


* unning from danger; accident of ſafety. 
clining or 4 era of moſt dif 'rous chances, 4 


15. th /capes in th* imminent deadly breach. 
of hair breadth ſcapes 7 Shakofpeate. 
eſca ; evanons R ö 
3. Means of 1 purpos d falſehood, you 
Can have no way but falſehood to be true! 
Vain lunatick), againſt theſe ſeapes 1 could 48 xd 
Piſpute, and conquer, if I would. Donne. 


ent freak; deviation from regularity, 
3. Neglige * exhalation in the ſky, | 7 
of nature, no diſtemper'd day, 
will pluck away it's nat'ral canſe, 

And call them meteors, prodigies, and ſigns. Shakeſpeare. 
Looſe act of vice or lewdnefs, 
A bearne ! à very precty bearne ! ſure ſome ſcape : though 1 


whe 


iſh, yet I can read waiting-gentlewoman in the 
im not book 7 Shakoſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
ſabe. Thou lurk'dſt | 


or green meadow, to way-la 
22 who reve Caliſto, 8 : 0 
Too long thou laid'ſt thy ſcapes on names ador' d. 
APULA. 1. %. Latin.] The ſnoulder- blade. 
4 The heat went off from the parts, and ſpread up higher to 
the breaſt and ſeapula. i, 


eman., 
gen? LAR» * [ ſcapulaire, Fr, from /caprla, Lat.] 
x rv ARX. 


Milton. 


elating or belonging to the ſhoulders. 
The humours diſperſed through the branches of the axillary 
utery to the ſcapnlary branches. Wiſeman of Ulcers. 
The viſcera were counterpoiſed with the weight of the /ca- ' 


part. Derham. 
Ty n. J. [from e/char, eſcare, French; ioxaya.] 
mark made by a hurt or fire; a cicatrix, - 
Scratch thee but with a pin, and there remains 


SCA 
that when they are devout 
reſolve to live religionſly. hs 
„Let wanton wives by death be ſcar'd; 
8015 But, to my comfort, Im prepar d. Fur. 
CA RECROW, 1. / Lare and crow.) An image or 
clapper ſet up to fright birds; thence any vain terrour. 
Thereat the ſearecrow waxed wond'rous proud, 
Through fortune of his firſt adventure fair, | 
And with big thundering voice revil'd him loud. Sener. 
No eye hath ſcen ſuch ſcarecrowe ; I'll not march through Co- 
ventry with them, that's flat. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
We muſt not make a ſcarecrow of the law, 
Setting it up to fear the birds of prey, | 


And let it keep one ſhape, 'till cuſtom make it 


Their pearch, and not their terrour. 


Shakeſpeare. 
Many of thoſe great guns, wantin d d ſhot, ſtood 
but as cyphers an (ok von 5 ie 


Raleigh. 

5 A ſcarecrow ſet to frighten fools away. Diyden. 
SCA REFIRE, . /. { ſcare and fire.) A fright by fire; a 
fire breaking out ſo as to raiſe terrour. 


The drum and trumpet, by their ſeveral ſounds, ſerve for 
many kind of advertiſements; and bells 


mons, 


5 ſerve to proclaim a 
ſcarefire, and in ſome places water - breaches. Holder, 
SCA F, N. 


ſi Leſcharſe, French.) Any thing that 
hangs looſe upon the ſhoulders or dreſs. g 
a The matrons flung their ploves, 
Ladies and maids their ſcarfs and handkerchiefs, | 
| n him as he paſs'd. | Shakeſp. Coriolanus, ( 
Will you wear the garland about your neck, vr under your 
arm, like a lieutenant's ſearf ? 


Shakeſpeare. 
Iris there, with humid bow, 

Waters th' odorous banks, that blow 

Flowers of more mingled hew 

Than her purfled ſcarf can ſhow, Milton. 


itian, in his triumph of Bacchus, having placed Ariaduc on 


e ſcar of it. Shaheſp. Ar you like it. 
Joe je 'The _ 82 oy os 
o heal the ſcars o e corroſive fires, 

Shall tas 2 her balm. ; Milton. 

1t may be ſtruck out of the omniſciency of God, and leave 
ar nor blemiſh behind. X More. | 

ork earth had the beauty of youth and blooming nature, and 

pot a wrinkle, ſcar, or fracture on all its body. Burnet. 


emorrhage from the lungs, ſtypticks are often inſigni- 
3 if they could 1 upon the affected part, ſo far 
u to make a car, when that fell off, the diſeaſe would return. 
N Arbuthnot on Diet, 
Scan. v. 4. [from the noun.) To mark as with a 
fore or wound. 
Yet I'll not ſhed her blood, | 
Nor ſcar that whiter ſkin of her's than ſnow, 
And ſmooth as monumental alabaſter. Shakeſp. Othello, 
del xAB. 1. fo [ ſcarabte, Fr, ſcaralæus, Lann,] A 
deetle; an inſect with ſheathed wings. | 

A ſmall ſcarab is bred in the very tips of elm-leaves: theſe 
leaves may be obſerved to be dry and dead, as alſo turgid, in 
which lieth a dirty, whitiſh, rough maggot, from whic = qa 

(reds a beetle. Derham's Phyfico-Th ogy. 

$c/RAMOUCH. . . [eſcarmouche, Fr.] A buffoon in 
motly dreſs, | 
1 makes the ſolemnities of juſtice pageantry, and the bench 
reverend poppets, or ſcaremouches in ſcarlet. _ Collier, 
Kak CE. adj. [ ſcarſo, Italian; ſebaers, Dutch, ] 

1, Not plentitul 3 not copious; 

A Swede will no more ſell you his hemp for leſs ſilver, he- 
nile you tell him ſilver 3 now in England, and therefore 
nen one fifih in value, than a tradeſman of London will ſell 
his commodity cheaper to the Iſle of Man, becauſe money is 
ſarce there. Locke. 

2, Rare ; not common. 

The ſcarceft of all is a Peſeennius 

preſerved, 


ral : adv, [from the adjective. ] 


1 Hardly ; ſcantly. ene 
Athing which we ſo little apes to ſee, that even they which 
beheld it done ſcarcely believed their own ſenſes. Hooker, 
When we our betters ſee bearing our woes, 
We ſcarcely think our miſeries our foes, Shak. Lear. 
Age, which unavoidably is but one remove from death, and 
conſequently ſhould have nothing about it but what looks like a 
decent pre aration for it, ſcarce ever appears, of late days, but 
in " igh mode, the flaunting garb, and utmoſt gau ery 0 
k South, 
"In neither have enemies, nor can ſcarce have any. Dryden, 
1 With difficulty, 
He ſcarcely knew him, ſtriving to diſown | 
His blotted form, and bluſhing to be known. . 
Slowly he ſails, and ſcarcely ſtems the tides z 
The preſſing water pours within her ſides, | Dryden, 


—— _ /. from Farce.] 


NAzcirv. ä 
* Smallneſs of — not plenty; penury. 
* all ſnun you; . 
Shakeſpeare. 


Scarcity and want 
Ceres bleſling ſo is un you. 

hael writes thus concerning his Galatea : to paint a fair 

we, tis neceſſary for me to ſee many ſair ones; but, becauſe 

is ſo great a ſcarcity of lovely women, I am conſtrained to 

uſe of one certain idea; which I have formed in my fancy. 

8 Dryden: Dufreſney. 

Corn does not riſe or fall by the differences of more or lets 

Pity of money, but by the plenty and ſearcity that God ſends. 


he. 


Niger on a medallion well 
Addiſon, 


In this grave age, when comedies are ſew, 
e crave your patronage for one that's new, 
And let the ſearceneſs recommend the fare. Addiſon. 
ey drink very few liquors that have not lain in freſco, in- 
that a ſcarcity of ſhow would raiſe a mutiny at Naples. 
Addiſon. 

i. Rareneſs ; infrequency ; not commonneſs. 

They that find fault with our ſtore, ſhould be leaſt willing to 
our ſcarcity of thankſgivings. Hooker. 


i Since the value of an advantage is enhanced by its ſcarcene/s, 


rd. Ai hard not to give a man leave to love that moſt which is 
lerviceable. Collier on Pride. 
d, , SCARE. D. d. 


9 Italian. Stinner.] To fright; 
frighten; to a ight ; to terrify ; to ſtrike with ſud- 
ear, 
They have /cared away two of my beſt ſheep, which, I fear, 
de wolf wil ſooner fol than the 3 
My grained aſh an hundred times hath broke, 
ſear'd the moon with ſplinters, Sbaleſp. Coriolanus, 
The noiſe of thy croſs-bow 
Will core the herd, and ſo my ſhoot is loſt. Shak, Hen. VI. 
Sa crows are ſet up to keep birds from corn and fruit; and 
"hy rt that the head of a wolf, whole, dried, and hanged 
IN vchouſe, will fare away vermin. Bacon. 
ht of the Iriſh was ſo grievouſly either galled or ſcared 
hag ith, that, being ſtrangers, and in a manner neutrals, they 
i beicher good heart to go forward, nor good liking to ſtand 


SCARIFICA'TION. 2. J 


Shakeſpeare. | 


one of the borders of the picture, gave her a /carf of a vermi- 
colour upon a blue drapery. Dryden. 
The ready nymphs receive the crying child ; 
They ſwath'd him with their /carf5. Dryden. 
My learned correſpondent writes a word in defence of large 
fearver, Spectutor. 
Put on your hood and ſcarf, and take your pleaſure, Swift. 
0 SCARF, v. 4. Agar the noun. ] 
1. To throw looſely on. | 
My ſea-gown ſcarft about me in the dark 
Grup d I to find them out. Sbaleſp. Hamlet. 
2. To dreſs in any looſe veſture. 

How like a younker, or a prodigal, 
The ſcarſed bark puts from her native bay, 
Hugg'd and embraced by the trumpet wind! Slakeſpcare. 

Come, ſeeling night, 

Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day. Sbaleſ. Macteth. 
SCA'RFSKIN. 2. /. [ ſcarf and ſein.) The cuticle; the 
epidermis ; the outer ſcaly integuments of the body. 

Bo rn being uppermoſt, is compoſed of ſeveral lays of 
ſmall ſcales, which lie thicker according as it is thicker in one 
= of the body thay another: between theſe the excretory 

ucts of the miliary glands of the true ſkin open. Cbeyne. 

arificatio, Lat. ſcarification, 
French; from {carify.] Inciſion of the ſkin with a 
lancet, or ſuch like inſtrument. It is moſt practiſed 
in cupping. | Quincy. 

e. tells you, that, in applying of eups, the 4305 
cation ought to be made with crooked inſtruments. Arbutbuot. 


SCARIFICA'TOR, 1. / [from Jeri] One who ſcariſies, 


| SCA'RIFIER: 3. /+ from ſcarify. 


1. He who ſcarifies; 
2. The inſtrument with which ſcarifications are made. 
To SCA'RIFY. v. a: [ /carifico, Lat. ſearifier, Fr.] To 

let blood by inciſions of the ſkin; commonly after the 
1 of 9 5 

aſhing the ſalts out of the eſchar, and ſcarifying it, I dreſſed 

it. iſeman's Surgery. 
You quarter foul language upon me; without knowing whe- 


ther 1 deſerve to be cupped and ſcarified at this rate. Spec 


ator. 
SCA'RLET. . / rench ; {carlato, Ital. 


eber. 
A colour compounded of red and yellow; cloth dy 
with a ſcarlet colour. | = 
| If we live thus tamely, 
To be thus jaded by a piece of ſcarlet, 


Farewel pobility. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
As a bull 
Amid' the circus roars ; provok'd from far 


By ſight of ſcarlet and a ſanguine war, » Dryden. 
Would it not be inſufferable for a learned profeſſor, and that 
which his rote would bluſh at, to have his authority of forty 
years ſtanding in an inſtant overturned ? Locke, 
Sca'rLET. adj. [from the noun. } Of the colour of ſcar- 
let; red deeply dyed. | 
I conjure thee | 
By her high forchead ahd her ſtarlet lip. Shakeſpeare. 
The Chineſe, who are of an ill complexion, being olivaſter, 
paint their cheeks "err h Bacon, 
The ſcarlet honour of your peaceful gown, Dryden. 
SCA'RLETBEAN. 2. / [ ſcarlet and bean.) A plant, 
The ſcarletbean has a red huſk, and is not the belt to eat in the 
ſhell, as kidneybeaus ; but is reputed the beſt to he eaten in win- 
ter, when dry and boiled, : Mortimer's Huſbandry, 
Sca/RLET-OAK: n. fe The lex. A ſpecies of oak. 


ScA'RMAGE. I n. / {For ſkirmiſh: r It is now 
2 pronounced by the Londoners tir mige. 


Such cruel game my ſtarmages diſut ms; 
Another war, and other weapons, | 
Do love, when Love does give his ſweet alarms. Spenſer, 
SCARP. . /. Leſcarpe, French.] The ſlope on that fide 
of a ditch which 1s next to a fortified place, and looks 
towards the fields, ' if, 
SCATCH. u. /. [eſeache, French.) A kind of horſebit 
for bridles. 
Sca'TCHES. . , [chaſſes, French. ] Stilts to put the 
feet in to walk in dirty places. . Baiſq. 
ScATE. n. f. { Hidor, Swediſh ; ſtid, Iſlandick.] A kind 
of wooden ſhoe, with a ſteel plate underneath, on 
which they ſlide over the ice. : 
To SCATE. v. u. [from the noun.] To flide on ſcates. 
SCATE. u. { [ /uatus, Latin.) A fiſhof the ſpecies of 
thornback. oy 
Sca'TEBROVS. adj. [from catebræ,; Latin,] Abound- 
ing with ſprings. | | Dif, 
Tp SCATH. v. a. [yceaVan, rea ðan, Saxon; ſchac- 
den, Dut.] To waſte ; to damage; to deſtroy: Both 
the verb and noun are now obſoletez 
Wy the l. 1 th — ountain pines, 
Hath ſcatb'd the foreſt oukt, or m 
ith ſinged top their ſtately growth, though bare 
mou > the blaſted rr wi 2 Paradiſe Left. 
ScATH. 1. / [yceaS, Saxon;] Waſte; damage ; mi. 


"2 Nor good affurance to run away. Hayward. 
treat reaſon why men's good purpoſcy ſo oſten fail, is, 
1 | 


| chief j depopulation. Scarh in Scotland denotes ſpoil 


Bailey. 


SCE 
— damage: as, he bears the fath and the feorn, 
roverde -. 5 FFV 
The eur that budded fair is burnt and blaſted, 


A 


And all my hoped gain in turn'd to ſeath. =... Spenſer» 
He borg a ſpiteſul mind againſt king Edward, doing him all 
the ſcath that he could, aud enten bis territories. 


Spenſer 
They placed them in Rhodes, where daily doing 1 cat 
to the, Turk, the great warrior Soliman, with a mighty army, 
ſo overlaid them, that he won the iſland ſrom them. Anolles. 
Still preſerv'd from danger, harm, and ſcath, | 
2 By many a ſea and many an unknown ſhore. Fairfpr . 
SCA'THFUL., adj. [from Harb] Miſchievous ; deſtruc- 
dive. N 7 
A bawbling veſſel was he captain of, 
For ſhallow draught, and. bulk unprizable, 
With which ſuch ſcathfui grapple did be make, 
That very ehvy, and the tongue of loſs, 2 
— Cried fame and honour on him. Shakeſp, Troelſth Night, 
To SCA'TTER. ©. a. [pcarenan, Saxon; ſchatteren, 


| ck.) 8 1 WTR 
1. To throw looſely about; to ſpriakle, 
Teach the glad hours to ſcatter, as they fly, 


Soft quiet, gentle love, aud endleſs joy. Prior. 
: Corruption, {till . 
Voracious, ſwallow'd what the liberal hand | 
1 Of bounty ſcatter'd o'er the ſavage year. Thomſon, 
. 0 


o diſſipate; to diſperſe. | 
. A.king, that ſitteth in the throne of judgment, ſcattereth away 
all evil with his eyes. Prov. xx. 8. 


3 came not to Gilgal, and the people were ſcattered ſrom 


Sau 9 | i Sam, xiii. 8. 
Adam by this from the cold ſudden dam | 
. , Recovering, and his ſeatter'd ſp'rits return'd. Milton. 
3. To ſpread thinly, : | 5 48 
Why ſhould my muſe enlarge on Libyan ſwains, 
Their /catter'd cottages and ample plains ? 
4+ To beſprinkle with ſomething looſely ſpread. - 
Where cattle paſtur'd late, now ſcatter'd lies 
With careaſes and arms th' enſanguin'd ſiel. Milton. 
To SCA'TTER, v.n, To be diſſipated; to be diſperſed. 
Sound diffuſeth itſelf in rounds ; but if that which would 


ter, in open air be made to go into a canal, it gives greater 
orce to the ſound. Bacen. 


Dryden - 


The ſun 
Shakes from his noon-day throne the ſcattering clonds;, 
: 7 


. Thomſon, 
ScA'TTERINGLY: ad. [from ſcattering-) Looſely ; 
diſperſedly. | 


The Spaniards have here and there ſeatteringly, upon the lea- 
coaſts, ſet up ſome towns. Allet. 
Thoſe drops of prettiueſs, Tait ſprinkled amongſt the 
creatures, were deſigned to defecate and exalt our conceptions, 
not to inveigle or detain our paſſions. ; Hoyle. 
SCA TTERLING, 1. %. from c atlier. A vagabond one, 
habitations An elegant 


that has no home or ſettled 
* — diſuſed. | Y 
uch loſels and ſcetter/inge cannot eaſily, by any ordinary of- 
cer, be gotten, — challenged for + fo fad. —— 
Gathering unto him all the ſcatterlings and vntlaws out of all 
the woods and mountains, in which, they long had lurkedz he 
marched forth into the Engliſh pale. Spenſer on Ireland. 
SCATU'RIENT, adj. [ ſcaturiens, Latin.) Springing as 
a fountain, | Dij#. 
SCATURT'GINOUS,' adj, [from ſeaturigo; Latin:) Full 
of ſprings or fountains, | Dick. 
SCA'VENGER, u. 7 from pcapan, to ſhave; perhaps to 
ſweep, Saxon.] A petty magiſtrate, whoſe province 
is to keep the ſtreets clean : more commonly the la- 
bourer employed in removing filth; 
Since it is made a labour of the mind, as to inform mens 


judgments, and move their affections, to reſolve difficult places 
of Scripture, to decide and clear off controverſies, I cannot.ſee 


how to be a butcher, ſcavenger, or any other ſuch trade docs 
at all qualify men for this work, 


South, 
Faſting's Nature's ſcavenger, YA Bayaard. 
Dick the —.— with equal ce, a 
Flirts from his cart the mud in Walpole's ſace. Swift. 
SCE'LERAT. n, 


; * Fr. Aelergtas, Lat.] A villain; 
a wicked wreich. A word introduced unneceſſurily 
from the French by a Scottiſh author. 

W can by no arts ſtifle the cries of a wounded con- 
cience. . Cheyn 


SCE'NARY. 1. , [from ſcene. ] 855 
1. The er qrothaage: of place or things. 

He mu * a reliſh of the works of nature; and be con- 

verſant in the various ſcenary of a country life. Addiſon. 
4. nb POR of the place in which an tion is 
rformed. . ' 

The progreſs of the ſound, and the ſcenary of the bordering 
regions, are lmitated from Zn, vii, on the ſounding the horn 
. 8 * | Pape. 

3. rake diſpoſition and conſecution of the ſcenes of a 
ay, | ; | 
| 15 make a more perſect model of a picture, is, in the lan- 
guage of poets, to draw up the ſcenary of a play. Dry, 
SCENE. n. /. fſeana, Lat. own, ſcene, French. 
1. The ſtage} the theatre of dramatick poetry. | 
2. The general appearance of any action; the whole 
cohtexture of objects; a diſplay } n ſeries; a regular 
diſpolition, 
Cedar and pine, and fir and branching palm, 
A ſylvah ſcene; and as the ranks aſcend , 
Shade above ſhade, a woody theatre 


Of ſtatelieſt view. Minn. 
Now prepare thee for another ſcene, _ Milton, 
A mute /cene of ſorrow, mixt with fear; 

Still on the table lay the unfiniſh'd cheer, Dryden. 

A larger ſcene of action is diſplay'd, _. : 

And, rifing hence, a greater work is weigh's, Dryden, 

Ev'ry ſev'ral place muſt be ; | 

A ſcene of triumph and revenge to me, Dryden, 

When tiſin | 


pring adorns the mead, 
A charming ſcene of nature is diſplay'd. _, 
Eternity I thou pleaſing, ee thought ! 
Through what variety of untry'd beings, | 
Through what new /ceexes and changes tnuſt we paſs! Ad4if, 
About eight miles diſtance from ! aples lies a very nob 
ſeene of antiquities : what they call Virgil's tomb is the firſt. 
3 ö 5 Addiſon en Htaly. 
Say, ee ſay, arc theſe refleQions trye ? 
Or was {t but the woman's fear that drew 
This crbel ſcene, unjuſt to love and you! 
3: Part of a play; 15 
Tok lt _— —— X 
© have you royally appointed; as i a 
The ſcene you — — mine. 8 inter“, Tale, 
Our author would excuſe theſe youthful tener 
Brgotten at his entrance. Granville. 


4. So much of an act of a play as paſſes between the 
ſame perſohs in the ſame place, 1 


Prior. 


SCH 
If his characters wer "= 
The feng entire, and freed wb eo. and blood, 


The »Qion grent, yet circumſcribed by time, 
The words not forc'd, but fliding into rhime, 


He thought, in hitting theſe, his buſiueſe done. Dryden, 
5. The goes repreſented by the ſtage, 
he king is ſet from London, and the 2 
l now tranſported to Southampton, baleſp. Henry v. 


6. The hanging of the theatre * to the play 
The alteration of _ feeds and reifeves the eye, before it 
be full of the ſume object. Barn. 
Scy/N1CK, adj, [ ſanigue, Fr. from ſtene,) Dramatick ; 
theatrical, 
With ſcenict virtue charm the riſing age, Amonym. 
SCLNOGRA'PHICAL. adj [ oxwn and yyage.) Drawn in 
perſpective, 
6r1n0GRtAPHICALLY. adv. [from ſtenograpbical.] In 
perſpecllve. 

If the workman be (killed in perſpective, more than one face 
may be repreſented in our diagram ſcenographbically, Mortimer. 

Gor NOGRAPHY, n. / [own and yaw; ſcenographic, 
Fr.] The art of perſpective. 

SCENT. n./. { /entir, to ſmell, French.] 

1. The power of ſinelling ; the ſmell. 

A hunted hare treads back her mazes, croſſes and conſounds 
her ſurmier track, und uſes all hle methods to divert the 
frent. | atis Improvement of the Mind. 

3. The oe of ſmell; odour good or bad, 


Bellman cried upon it at the mecreſt loſs, 


Aud twice to- day pick'd out the dulleſt ſcent. Sbaliſp. 

The plague, they repurt, hath a ſcent of the ſmell of a mel- 

low apple. 3 Bacon, 

Good ſcents du 2 the brain, 
Awake the fancy, and the wits refine, Davis. 
3 Partake 

The ſeaſon, prime for \weeteſt ſcents and airs, Milton, 
Exulting, 'till he finds their nobler ſeuſe 
Their diſprortion d ſpeed does recompenſe ; 
Then curſes his conſpiring feet, whoſe ſcnt 

Betrays that ſafety which their ſwiftnels lent, Denbam. 


Chearful health, 
His duteons haudmuid, through the air improv'd, 
With laviſh hand diffuſes ſcents ambroſial. 


Prior. 
3. Chace followed by the ſmell, 


He gained the oblervations of innumerable ages, and tra- 


velled upon the fame ſcent into ZEthiopiu, 
To Scr. v. a. [from the noun,] 
1. To ſmell ; to perceive by the noſe, 
| 80 /cented the grim feature, and ,upturn'd 
His noftrils wide into the murky air, 
Sugacious of his quarry from ſo far, Milton's Par. Loft, 
B. To perfume ; or to imbue with odour good or bad, 
Halm, from u ſilver Lox diſtill'd bl : 
8hull all bedew the roots, and ſent the ſacred ground. Dryd. 
Aaron ſpies 
His op'ning huwnds, and now he hears their cries; 
A 1 pr pack, or to maintuin the chuce, 
Or ſnuff the vapour from the ſcented graſs, Addiſon. 
adj, [trom Kent.] Inodorous; having no 


Temple, 


Scu/NTLE, 
 finell, 
SCE'PTRE, 1. fe [ ſerptrum, Latin z ſeeptre, Fr.] The 
enſign of royalty born in the hand. 
Nor ſhall proud Lancaſter vſurp my right, 
Nor hold the /eeptre in his childiſh fiſt. 551%. Henry VI. 
How, beſt of kings, do'ſt thou a ſeeptre bear! 
N beſt of pocts, do'ſt thou laurel wear | 
ut two things rare the fates had in their ſore, 
And gave thee both, tu ſhew they could no more. H. For/. 
| ſing the man who 3 ſteptre bore 
In thut right hand which held the cruok before. Cowley. 
The parliament preſented thoſe acts which were prepared by 
them to the royal ſeptre, In which were ſome laws reſtraiving 
he extravagant power of the nobility, Clarendon, 
The court of Rome hus, in other inſtances, ſo well atteſted 


its guvd manager y, that it i uot crndible crowns and /eeptrer arc 
couterred gratis. 


Sexrrh kkD. 4%. [from frees) Bearing a ſceptre, 
The /eeptred heralds cull | 
"To council, in the city-gutes, Milton's: Paradiſe Left. 
To Britain's queen the feepter'd ſuppliant bends, 
To her his crowns and infant rate eommends. 
$ex'prick, „%% See SKEPTICK, 
Scnu'nvr.k. . 1 LA hedulu, Latin; Schedule, 


1. A (mall ſcroll, 


Ticket, 


French.) 


The firſt publiſhed Ae being brought to a grave knight, 


he read over an unſavory ſentence or two, and delivered back 


the liel. W Moolor. 
a. A wiiting additional or appendant, 
All ill, which all 
Prophets or puets (pake, and all which ſhall 
NW annex'd in /baluler unto this by me, 
Fall on thut man! | Donne. 


z. Ahle ioventory. 
1 will give out /ebevnl s of my beauty : it ſhall be inventoricd, 
ud every particle and utenſil labe.'d to my will. Sb. 
Sentmatrten, . (ex α k 
1. Combination af the aſpe ts of heavenly bodies. 
#. Particular torm or diſpoſition of a thing. | 


Every particle of matter, whatever form or it pute 


on, wult in all conditions be equally extended, and therefore 
take up the (ame room. Creed, 
Senn 'MATIOT. . % — febeme.) A piojector; one 
ven to forming ſchemes, + e 
SCHEME, . / (xu. 
1. Aplanz a A of various things into one 
view, delign, or purpoſe; a ſyſtem, 

Were our fevfes made much quicker, the appearance aud out- 
ward fee of things would have quite auvther face to us, and 
be inconfiſtent with our well-being. Locke. 

We tall never be able to give ourſelves a ſativfaRory ac- 
count of the divine conduc, Ul int forming ſuch a /ebewe of 
things as ſhall at once take in time and eternity, Atterbury, 

TW, projeR } a contrivance ; a delign, | 
e forms the well-concerted ee of miſchief ; 
"Tis fu d, tie done, and both are doom'd to death. Nocte. 
The haughty monarch was laying Ve for ſuppreſling the 
antient liberties, and removing the ancient boundaries of king. 
d. ene heme of b ee Gt 
our wants by lopping off 0 
defires, is like cutting off our 2 when we 8 Swift 
» A 1 of the aſpectas of the celeitial bodies ; 
any lines] or mathematical diagram. 
it hath embroiled alt in the ereRion of ,, and 


OE Cn 3 
Aa tht alpedte are difpeled this even. Au. 


Sous uus. . [from /ehemwer] A proje or ; n contriver, 
$OUKa1%, . A. An habitude ; flate of any 

thing with reſpect to other things, 
. d | 


Decay of Piety. 


SCH 


if that mind which has exiſting in itſelf from all eternity all | 


the ſimple eſſences of things, aud conſequently all their poſ- 
fible /zbeſer or habitudes, ſhould ever change, 
a vew /e>e/4 in the mlud, which is contrary to the e 
Sci an nUs, u. Fl [ ſirrhe, French. This ſhould be 
written ſtirrhus, not 2 becauſe it comes from 
_ „but becauſe c in Engliſh has before e and 
i the ſound of / See Skxrrick. ] An indurated 
land. 
: Any of theſe three may degenerate into a ſcirrbuz, and that 
ſeirrbus into a cancer, iſeman of Tumonrs. 
Scr'xrnovs.. adj, [from ſcirrhus.] Having a gland in- 
durated ; confifling of a one indutated. 
How they are to be treated when they are ſtrumous, /cir- 
rhour, or caucerous, you may fee, — Wiſcman. 
Sctrrno'sITY. 1. / [from ſcirrhous.} An induration 
of the glands, 
The difficulty of breathing, occaſioned by ſciryhoſitis of the 
lands, is not to be cured, Arbuthnot on Diet. 
SCHISM, . / [oxioua ; be Fne, Fr.) A ſeparation or 
diviſion in the church . 
Set bounds to our paſſions by reaſon, to our errours by truth, 
and to ur. chi by charity, King Charles. 


Oppoſe ſebiſms by unity, hypocriſy by ſober Piet, and de- 
. by temperance, pratt . Sermons. 
When a ſchiſm is once [] there grows at length a diſpute 


which are the ſchiſmaticks: in the ſenſe of the law the ch 
lies on that ſide which oppoſes itſelf to the religion of — 
TIE. 
ScHI8MA'TICAL, adv. ¶ ſhiſmatique, Fr. from ſebiſma- 
tick.) Implying ſchitm ; practiſing ſchiſm. 
By theſe tumults all factions, ſeditions, gion! jo 4 pg ro. 
pom againſt government, eccleſiaſtical and evil, mu be 
acked, King Charles, 
Here bare anathemas fall but like ſo many brute fulmina upon 
the obſtinate and ſcbiſmutical, who are like to think themſelves 
ſhrewdly hurt by being cut off from that body which they chuſe 
not to be of, and ſo being puniſhed into a quiet enjuyment of 
their beloved ſeparation. South, 


Scur8MA'TICALLY. adv. [from ſchiſmatical.) In a ſchiſ- 


matical manner. 
SCHI'SMATICK. 1. % = ſchiſu.] One who ſeparates 


from the true churc 

No known heretick nor /:hiſmatick ſhould be ſuſfered to go 

into thoſe countries. | aon. 
Thus you behold the /ebiſmaticks bravado's 
Wild ſpeaks in ſquibs, and Calamy in granado's. Butler. 

The anal, united in a ſolemn league and covenant to 

alter the whole ſyſtem of ſpiritual government. Swift, 

To SCH1S'/MATIZk, . a. [from iu. To commit the 
crime of ſchiſm ; to make a breach in the communion 
of the church, 

SCHO'LAR, 1. / [ Cholaris, Lat. ſcolier, Fr.] 

1. One who learns of a maſter; a diſciple. 

Many times that which deſerveth appobation would hardly 
find favour, if they which propoſe it were not to profeſs them- 
ſelves ſcholars, and followers of the aucicats, Hooker. 

The ſcholars of the Stagyrite, 
Who for the old opinion fight, 
Would make their modern friends conſeſs 
The diff rence but from more tv leſs. 
2. A man of letters. on 
This ſame /cholar's fate, res anguſia demi, hinders the promot- 
ing of learning. Wilkins's Math. Magic. 
| 670 watch vecuſions to eorrect others in their diſcourſe, and 
not ſlip any opportunity of ſhewing their talents, ſcholars are 
moſt blamed for. 5 Locle. 
3. A pedunt; a man of books. 

To ſpend too much time in ſtudies, is floth 3 to make judg- 
ment wholly by their rules, is the humour of a ſcholar : they 
per ſect nature, and are perfeRted by experience. Bacon. 

4+ One who has a lettered education. i 

My couſin William is become a good /cholar : he is at Ox- 

ford Kill, is he not? baleſpeare's Henry Vl. 
Scho'LARsUIT. . f [from ſcholar.) 
1. Learning; literature ; kuowledge. 8 

It pitied my very heart to think that a man of my maſter's 
underſtanding, and great /chbolarſd/p, who had a book of his own 
in print, ſhould talk ſo outrageoully, Pope, 

2. Literary education. : 

This pluce ſhould be ſchool and univerſity, not needing a 
remove to any other houſe of ſebolarſdip, Milton. 
3. Exhibition or maintenance for a ſcholar. Ainſtvorth. 
Scuol As TICAL, adj. [ /cholaflicus, Latin.) Belonging 

to a ſcholar or ſchool, | : 
ScnoLld'sTICALLY. adv. [from {holaftick.) According 

to the niceties or method of the ſchools. | 

No moraliſts orv.caſuiſts, that treat ſebelaſtically of juſtice, 


but treat of gratitude, under that general head, as a * -q 
Su 


Fr.] 


; Prior. 


t. 
Scuol sriex. adj. [from cola, Lat. ſcholaflique, 
1. Pertuining to the ſchool ; practiſed in ſchools, 
I would render this intelligible to every rational man, how- 
ever little verſed in ſcholaſtic learning. Digby on Bodies. 
Sebolaftic education, like 2 trade, does ſo fix a man in a par- 
ticular way, that he is not fit to judge of any thing that lies 
out of that way. : Burnet's Theory. 
2. Befitting the ſchool; ſuitable to the ſchool ; pedan- 
tick ; needleſly ſubtle, 


ever ye can objeR, which thing | have known them to grant, 
of ſebo{aftich courtely unto ſtrangers, never hath nor ever will 
be denied you, Hooker. 

Sir Francis Bacon was wont to ſay, that thoſe who left uſe- 
ful ſtudies for uſeleſs ques eh N were like the Olym- 
pick gameſters, who abſtained from neceſſary labours, that 
they might be fit for ſuch as were not ſo. Bacon 

Both ſides charge the other with idolatry, and that is a mat- 
ter of conſcience, und not % > nicety. Stilling fleet. 

Scuo'L1Asr. . r [ ſcholiafle, Fr. ſcholiafes, Latin.] 
A writer of explanatory notes, 

The title of this ſatyr, in ſme ancient manuſcripts, was the 
reproach of idleneſs j though in others of the Alf, tis in» 
ſerided axuinſt the luxury of the rich, 1. 

What Gellius or Stobæus cook'd before, 

Or chew'd by blind old {boliafte o'er and oer. 
SCHO' LION. } x. , [Latin, A nate; an explanatory 
SCHO'LIUAM. I obſervation. 

Hereunto have I added u certain gloſs or 
poſition of old words, and harder 
glofling and commenting will ſeem 


Pope. 


* ſor the ex- 
raſes, which manner of 


ge in our language. 


dome caſt all their metaphyſical and moral learning into the 
method uf mathematicians, and bring every thing relating to 
thole ahſtracted or practical ſciences under theorems, problems, 
poſtulates, ee, and corollaties, * 


there would ariſe 


The favour of propoſing there, in convenient ſort, whatſo- | 


Scuo'LY. . % (Ae, Fr. febolinm, Lat. An Aa. 
| | 


natory note. This word, with the verb {@11....: 
I fancy, peculiar to the learned Hookey, following, u, 
He therefore, which made us to live, hath alſo 1 
pray, to the end, that ſpeaking unte the Father i dle us to 
own preſeript form, without ſcholy or gloſs of our the Son's 
ſure that we utter nothing which Gad will den FY We may be 
That ſcloly had need of a very favourable read alte 
tractable, that ſhould think it plain conſtruction vi and 3 
commanded to the word, and grounded upon p = to 
made all one, if , * Ks 
To SCRO'LY. v. a. [from the noun.) To writ er} 
tions, —— 5 © Expoſi. 
The preacher ſhould want a text, whereupon to 
SCHOOL. . ½ L lea, Lat." dra, Fr. * 7 Mau. 
1. A houſe of diſcipline and inſtruction, 
Their age the ſame, their inclinations too 
And bred together in one ſchool they grew. 
2. A place ow literary 23 an univerſity Drydes, 
My end being private, I have not expreſſed my 5... 
in the language Ay the ſcboo's, - | d my conceptiong 
Writers on that ſubjc@ have turned it into u compa Dighy, 
hard words, trifles, and ſubtilties, for the mere = tion if 
ſchoolr, and that only to amuſe men with empty ſounda * 
3. A ſtate of inſtruction. atts, 
The calf breed to the rural trade, 
get him betimes to ſchool, and let him be 
Inſtructed there in rules of huſbandry. D 
4. Syſtem of doctrine as delivered by particular 8 
No craz'd brain could ever yet propouud, e 
Touching the ſoul, ſo vain and fund a thought; | 
But ſome among theſe maſters have been tou: 
Which in their cheat the ſelf-ſame thing had ne þ Dov 
Let no man be leſs confident in his faith, concernin th 
| great bleſſings God deſigns. in theſe divine myſteries by - 5-9. 
of any difference in the ſeveral ſchools of Chillen, ating Q 
ing the conſequent bleſlings thereof. 18 Tate 
5. The age of the church, and form of theolooy ind. 
: &Y luc. 
ceeding that of the fathers ; ſo called, becaule this 
mode of treating religion aroſe from the uſe of acade. 


mical dif — au e ec 
The firſt principles riſtian ſhould 
with /chool Pines and private tenets. 8 ra 
A man may find an infinite number of propoſitions in bool, 
of metaphyſicks, b, divinity, and natural philoſopl,y 2 
know as little of God, ſpirits, or bodies, as he did before. Za 
To SCyOOL., v. a. [from the noun. ] ; 
1. To inſtruct; to train. 
Una her beſought to be ſo good 
As in her virtuous rules to /cbool her knight, 
He's gentle, never ſebool'd, aud yet learned. 
2, To teach with ſuperiority ; to tutor, 
You ſhall go with me; | 
] have ſome private N for you bath. 
Couſin, ſchool yourſelf ; 
He's noble, wiſe, judicious. 
School your child, ; 
And aſk why God's anointed he revil'd, Dryden 
If this be /cbooliag, tis well for the conüderer: Pl engage 
that no adverſary ot his ſhall in this ſenſe ever /choot him, Ate, 


Scuo'0LBOY. . J. [ /choolt and boy.] A boy that is in 
his rudiments at ichool, 
| Seboalleys tears take up 
The glaſſes of my light. Shakeſpeare, 
He grins, tacks ſhrugs, and ſuch an itch endures, 
As prentices or ſcboolboys, which do know 
Of (ome gay ſport abroad, yet dare not go. Denne. 
Once he had heard a ſchoolboy tell, 
How Semele of mortal race 
By thunder died, Swift, | 
Scuo'0LDAY. 1. / [ ſchool and day.] Age in which 
youth 1s ſent to ſchool. 
Is all forgut ? 
All ſchooldays friendſhip, childhood; innocence ? . 
School FELLOW. 2. /. [ ſchool and fellow, One bred at 
the ſame ſchool. | 
Thy flatt'ring method on the youth purſue; 
oin'd with his /choo{fellorvs by two and two: 
erſuade them firſt to lead an empty wheel, 
In length of time produce the lab'ring yoke. Dryden, 
The emulation of ſchoolfellowwe often puts life and u 


into young lads. . 
Scno'oLHouUEk. . fo [ ſchool and Joni. Houſe of 


diſcipline and inſtruction. 
: Fair Una gan Fidelia fair requeſt, 

To have her knight unto her ſchoolbouſe plac'd, Spenſer 
SCHO'OLMAN. 1. fe [| ſchool and man.) 5 
1. One verſed in the niceties and ſubtilties of academical 

diſputation. 
The king, though no good /choolman, converted one of 
them by dupute. 7 Bacon, 
Unlcaru'd, he knew no ſchoo/man's ſubtle art; 

No language, but the language of the heart. 

2. A writer of ſcholaſtick divinity or philoſophy. 


Fairy Dun, 
. 


ut for your huſband, 1285 
Sbateſp. Macketh, 


Peta 


If a man's wit be not apt to diſtinguiſh or und dufferences, 
let him ſtudy the ſcbroolmen, Bactie 
To /cbvolmen 1 bequeath my doubtſulneſs, 

My ſickneſs to phylicians. * 

Men of nice paiates could not reliſh Ariſtotle, as he was 

dreſt up by the eo] n. a Haler. 
Let ſubtle ſcboolmen teach theſe friends to ſight, 

More ſtudious to divide than to unite. pe 


Scuool.MA'sTER. ne fe [ ſchool and maſler.] One vi 
prelides and teaches in a ſchool, 
I, thy ,b er, have made thee more profit 

Than other princes can, that have more time 
For vainer hours, and tutors not ſo careful. See 
Adrian VI. was ſome time ſcboclen fler to Charles v. Aula. 
The ancient ſophiſts and rhetoricians lived 'cill they were an 
hundred yeurs old; and ſo likewiſe did many of the gramme: 
rians and ſchoolmaſt+rs, as Orbilius. : * 
A father may ice his children taught, though he himſe ” 
not turn ſchoolmaſler. South f Sor men's 


Scuo'0LMISTRESS, 1. / [ /ſchoot and miri. A woman 


who governs a ſchool. 
2 I have ſele ted from the moſt conſiderable 


which we have from nature, that exact /e lere r.. Do" 
My ſcboolmiſtreſe, like a vixen Turk, . 

Maintains her lazy huſband by our * ; 7 call 
SCHREIGHT. . / [turdus viſcivorus. ] A — WF" 
ScrAGRAPRY. . /. [ ſciagraphic, Fr. a.) , 
1. [In ar LL, The profile or ſection of (hi 

ing, to ſhew the inſide thereof, ; : 4 
2. rin aſtronomy.] The art of finding the hou 


ſhadow of the ſun, nook 


B 


the day or night by the i 
a n ly 


18. 
ScrATHERICAL, I adj. [ ſciaterigue, Fr. e : 
SC1'ATKERICK. Yig to a ſun - dial. — 


3 


ScIATICA. 
SIA TIC. 


Sc1ENT1'FICAL, | ad}. 
Sc1ENTI FLICK, 2 


pacities, fraught with all kind of ſcientifical knowledge. 


SetnT1LLA 


8 01 


There were alfo, from great antiquity, ſciatberical or ſun dials, 
by the ſhadow of a ſtile or gnomon denoting the hours; an inven- 


tion aſcribed unto Anaxamines by Pliny. 
n. J. | ſciatique, Fr. 
Lat.] The hip gout. 


Which of your hips has the moſt profound ſciatica ® Shakeſp, 
Thou cold ſciatica, 5 
Cripple our ſenators, that their limbs may halt | 
As Jamely as their manners. Sbaleſpeare i Timon, 
The Scythians, uſing continual riding, were generally moleſted 
with r or hip gout. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
. Rack'd with ſciatick, martyr'd with the ſtone, 
Will any mortal let himſelf alone? 


Brown, 
iſchiadica paſſio, 


- 


P Os 
ges rie aT. adj. [from ſciatica. AMiRng the hip, 


In obſtinate ſciatical pains, bliſtering and cauteries 
found effectual. 


have been 
Arbuti.not ä 


SCI'ENCE. 1. J. [ ſcience, Fr, ſcientia, Latin.] 
1. Knowledge. | 


If we conceive Gad's fight or ſcience, before the creation, to be 
extended to all and every part o the world, ſeeing every thing as 
it is, his preſcience or foreſight of any action of mine, or rather 
his ſcience or fight from all eternity, lays no neceſſity on any ching 
to come to pals, more than my ſeeing the ſun move hath to do in 
the moving of it. Hammond. 

The indiſputable mathematicks, the only ſcience Heaven hath 

et vouchſafed humanity, have but few votaries among the ſlaves 
of the Stagirite. 


So you arrive at truth, though not at ſcience. Berkley. 
Art attained by precepts, or built on principles. 

Science perſects genius, and moderates that fury of the fancy 
which cannot contain itſelf within the bounds of reaſon. Dryden. 


art or ſpecies of knowledge. 
4 Any 5 | | 


No ſcience doth make known the firſt principles whereon it 
buildeth; but they are always taken as plain and manifeſt in 
themſelves, or as proved and granted already, ſome former know- 
ledge having made them evident, . Hooker, 

Whatſoever we may learn by them, we only attain according to 
the manner of natural ſciences, which mere diſcourſe of wit and 


reaſon findeth out. | Hcoler. 
I preſent you with a man 
Cunning in muſick and the mathematicks, 
To inſtru@ her fully in thoſe ſciences. Shakeſpeare. 


One of the ſeven liberal arts, grammar, rhetorick, 
logick, arithmetick, muſick, geometry, aſtronomy. 
' Good ſenſe, which only is the gift of heaven, 


And, though no ſcience, fairly worth the ſeven. Pope. 


Seis xTIAL. adj. [from /cience.) Producing ſcience, | 


From the tree her ſtep the turn'd 3 
But firſt low reverence done, as to the pow'r - 
That dwelt within; whoſe preſence had infus'd 
Into the plant ſciential ſap, deriv'd 
From nectar, drink of gods. 


ſtrative knowledge; producing certainty. 

Natural philoſophy proceeding from ſettled principles, therein is 
expected a ſatisfaction from ſcientifical progreſſions, and ſuch as 
deget a ſure or rational belief. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

Nowliere are there more quick, inventive, and penetrating ca- 
Howel. 

No un, who firſt trafficks into a foreign country, has any 
res. a evidence that there is ſuch a country, but by report, 
which can produce no more than a moral certainty ;z that is, a 
very high probability, and ſuch as there can be no reaſon to except 
againſt, | | South, 

The ſyſtems of natural philoſophy that have obtained, are to be 
read more to know the hypotheles, than with hopes to gain 
there a comprehenſive, ſcientifical, and ſatistattory knowledge of 
the works ot nature, Locle. 


ScieNTI'FICALLY. adv, [from ſcientifical,} In ſuch 


a manner as to produce knowledge. 


Sometimes it reſts upon teſtimony, becauſe it is eaſier to believe 
than to be ſcien/ifically inſtructed. Locke. 


Ser ui AR. #, , [See CIMETER,] A ſhort ſword 


with a convex edge. 
I'll heat his blood with Greekiſh wine to-night, 
Which with my ſcimitar I'll cool to-morrow. 


Shakeſpeare, 
deixx. . J. A caſt calf, 4in/worth, In Scotland and | 


in London they call it fink. 


. SCINTTLLATE. v. a. [/cintilie, Lat.] To ſpar- 


kle ; to emit ſparks. $$ 
*T10N, n. /. [ ſcintillatio, Lat, from /cin- 
tillate,} The act of ſparkling ; ſparks emitted. 


Thele ſcintillations are not the accenſion of the air upon the colli- 


fon of two hard bodies, but rather the inflammable effluences diſ- 
Brown. j 


Charged from the bodies collided. Ja. ; | 
He faith the planets ſcintillation is not ſeen, becauſe of their pro- 
pinquity, 


things ſuperficia 
the atfected ciolifts. Glanville's Sehen 


ele paſſages were enough to humble the preſumptlon of our 
modern ſciolits, if their pride were not as great as their ignorance, 


: Temple. | * 
Sc1'0LOvs, adj. ¶ Hciolus, ie] Superficially or im- 


perfectly knowing. Not uſe 


T could wiſh theſe ſciolous zelòtiſts had more judgment jolned 


with their zeal. Howell, 


Srouacuy, 1. {| ſchiamachie, Fr. ces and ax. 


Battle with a ſhadow. This ſhould be written /cia- 


machy, 


Fd avoid this ſciomachy, or imaginary combat of words, let me 
ow, Sir, what you mean by the name of tyrant? Cowley. 
Cox. n. .. ¶ ſcion, Fr.] A ſmall twig taken from one 
tee to be engrafted into another, 
Sweet maid, we marry 
A gentle ſcion to the wildeſt ſtock 
And make conccive a bark of baſer kind 
By bud of nobler race. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
March is drawn, in his left hand bloſſoms, and ſcions $990] his 
. tdcham. 
The ſcjons are beſt of an old tree. ort iner s Huſbandry. 
SCRE FACIAS. u. . [Latin,] A writ judicial in 
W, moſt commonly to call a man to ſhew cauſe un- 
tO the court whence it is ſent, why execution of a 
Judgment paſſed ſhould not be made. This writ is 
dot granted before a year and a day is paſſed after 
c e judgment given. Covell. 
"151BLE, adj, [from i, Lat.] Capable of be- 
ng dirided ſmoothly by a ſharp edge. 
thy differences of impretſible and not impreſſible, ciſſible and 
en, We and many other paſſions of matter, are 9 
Serssiuk. ad; 8 I x 
LE, adj, [ 1 le, Fr. /ciffilis, Lat.] Capable 
ol being cut or led smoothly by a Cs <3 : 


[Scr'ssoR. », /; [his word is variouſly written, as it 


| 137 _ Clanville's Scepfis. | 
2. Certainty grounded on demonſtration, 


Milton's Patadiſe Left. 
[ cientifigue, Fr. ſcientia and 
cio, Lat.] Producing demon- 


To Scorb. v. . [ ſeholden, Dutch.) To quarrel ela- 


k Glanville's Scepfise || 
SX1'0LIST, 1. . [ /civlus, Lat.] One who knows many | ; | ; 
ly. | hes 1 and only ſhewing their teeth, others ranting, and others ſco/ding 


"Twas this vain idolizing of authors which gave birth to that | 
llly vanity of impertinent citations : theſe ridiculous fooleries ſig- 
tify nothing to the more generous diſcerners, but the pendantry of | 


Scobp. n. J. — the verb.] A clamorous, rude, 


Scotor kN DRA. 1. . 8 Fr. cnoNG Tinga. ] 


Animal fat is a fort of amphibious ſubſtance, /ci/ſile like a 
ſolid, and reſolvable by heat. | Might s Ye vol 
* ex ra n. J. | ſciffion, Fr. ſciſto, Lat.] The act of 
utting. | | ; 
Nerves may be wounded by ſciſſion or puncture: the former 

way they are uſually cut through, and wholly ceaſe from action. 
Wiſeman's Surgery. 


is ſuppoſed to be derived by different writers; of 
whom ſome write ciſors, from cædo, or incido ; others 
ſerſſors, from ſcindo ; and ſome ci/ars, cizars, or ſciſ- 
Jars, from ciſeaux, Fr.] A ſmall pair of ſheers, or 
blades moveable on a pivot, and intercepting the 
thing to be cut. 
His beard they have ſing'd off with brands of fire; 
And ever, as it blaz d, they threw on him 
Great pails of puddled mire to quench the hair: 
My maſter preaches patience to him, and the while 
His man with ſcifars nicks him for a fool. Shakeſpeare. 
Wanting the ſcifſars, with theſe hands I'll tear, 
If that obſtruct my flight, this load of hair, Prior, 
When the lawyers and tradeſmen brought extravagant bills, Sir 
Roger wore a pair of ſciſſars in his pocket, with which he would 
ſnip a quarter of a yard off nicely. Arbutbnot. 


Sci'ssuk B. 2. / [ ſcifſum, Lat.] A crack; arent; 
a fiſſure, 


Ihe breach ſeems like the ſciſſures and ruptures of an earth» 

quake, and threatens to ſwallow all that attempt to cloſe it, and 

| reſerves its cure only for omnipotence, Decay of Piety. 

SCLERO”TICK. agj. | ſelerotique, Fr. oxxige-.] Hard: 
an epithet of one of the coats of the eye. 

The ligaments obſerved in the infide of the ſclerotick tunicles of 
the eye, ſerve inſtead of a muſcle, by their contraction, to alter the 
figure of, che eye. Ray on the Creation. 

SCLERO'T1CKS,. 3. J. [from the adjective-] Medicines 
which harden and conſolidate the parts they are ap- 


plied to, Quincy, 
To Scoar, N. a. To ſtop a wheel by putting a 
To ScoTCn. J ſtone or piece of wood under it before, 


| | Bailey, 
To SCOFF. v. n. [ ſchoppen, Dutch.] To treat with 
inſolent ridicule; to treat with contumelious lan- 
guage: with at, | 
Of two noblemen of the weſt of England, the one was given to 
feeffs but kept ever royal cheer in his houſe z the other would aſk 
of t 


ofe that had been at his table, Tell truly, was there never a 
flout or dry blow given Bacon, 


There is no greater argument of a light and inconſiderate 


perſon, than es aa to ſeoff at religion. Tillotſon, 
uch is love, 
And ſuch the laws of his fantaſtick empire, 
The wanton boy delights to bend the mighty, 
And ſcoffi at the vain wiſdom of the wiſe, | Rowe, 


Scorr. 2. / [from the verb.] Contemptuous ridi- 
cule; expreſſion of ſcorn; contumelious language. 
Our anſwer therefore to their reaſons is, no; to their ſcoffs, no- 
thing. PM oer. 

With ſceſft and ſcorns, and contumelious taunts, | 

In open market-place produc'd they me. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
How could men ſurrender up their reaſon to flattery, more abu- 
five and reproachful than the rudeſt ſcoffs and the ſharpeſt invec- 
tives ? South, 
Some little ſouls, that have got a ſmattering of aſtronomy or 
chemiſtry, for want of a due acquaintance with other ſciences, 
make a /coff at them all, in compariſon of their favourite ſcience, 


. atts, 
Sco'yreR, . / [ from ſeoff. ] Inſolent ridiculer ; 
ſaucy ſcorner ; contumelious reproacher. | 
Sell when you can; you are not for all markets : 
Cry the man mercy, love him, take his offer 8 
Foul is the moſt foul, being found to be a ſcoffer. Sbaleſp. 
Divers have herded themſelves amongſt theſe profane /coffers, 
not that they are convinced by their reaſons, but terrified by their 
contumelles. Government of the Tongue. 
Conſider what the apoſtle tells theſe ſcoffers they were ignorant 
of; not that there was a deluge, but he tells them that they were 
ignorant that the heavens and the earth of old were ſo and ſo con- 
ſtituted. Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 
Sco'FFINGLY, adv, | from ſcoffing.] In contempt ; 
in ridicule, | 
Ariſtotle applied this hemiſtick ſcofingly to the ſycophants at 
Athens, | Broome, 


morouſly and rudely, 
Pardon me, 'tis the firſt time that ever 
I'm forc'd to ſcold, Shakeſpears's Coriolanus. 
The one as famous for a ſcolding tongue, 
As th' other is for beauteous modeſty. Shaheſpeare. 
They attacked me, ſome with piteous moans, others grinning 


and reviling. Stilling fleet. 
For gods, we are by Homer told, | 
| Can in celeſtial language ſcold. Swift. | 
8 and curſing are her common converſation. Seoift, | 


mean, low, foul-mouthed woman. 
A ſhrew in domeſtick life is now become a ſcold in politicks, 
A ES 13 Addiſon's Freebolder. 
Sun-burnt matrons mending old nets 
Now ſinging ſhrill, and ſcolding oft between; a 
Scoldi anſwer foul-mouth'd ſcolds. ron 
Sco'LLoy. 2. % [written properly /callop.]J A pecti- 
nated ſhell-fiſh, | 


1. A ſort of venomous ſerpent. 9 

2. [/colopendrium, Lat.] An herb. Ainſworth, 

Scouu. . /. [perhaps from /comma, Lat.] A buffoon. 
A word out of uſe, and unworthy of revival, 

The ſcommt, or buffoons, of quality are wolviſh in converſation. 


Sconce. n, /; [ ſchantz, German.] 
1. A fort; a bulwark. 

Such fellows are perfect in the great commanders names, and 
they will learn you by rote where ſervices were done; at ſuch and 
ſuch a ſconce, at ſuch a breach. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 

2. The head: perhaps as being the acropolis, or cita- 
del, of the body. A low word. 

Why does he ſuffer this rude knave now to knock him about 
the ſconce with a dirty ſhovel, and will not tell him of his action of 


battery ? Shakeſpeare's Hamlct. 
A penſile candleſtick, generally with a looking- 
glaſs to reflect the light. x 


Golden ſconces hang upon the walls, 
To light the coſtly ſuppers and the balls. Dryden's Lucret. 
Triumphant Umbriel, on a ſconce's height, | 
Clapp'd his glad wings, and ſat to view the fight, Pope. 
Put candles into ſconces. Sqoift's Directions to th. Butler. 


A mula, or fine. : 
7. geen ck. v. 4. A word uſed in the univerſities, and 


Scoor. n. /. [/choepe, Dutch. ] e | 
1. A kind of large ladle; a Ot with a long handle 


2. A chirurgeon's inſtrument. 


To Scoor. v. a. | ſchoepen, Datch. 
1. To lade out. | 


2. This wor 


5. To cut into hollowneſs or depth. 


2. = aimed at ; mark ; final end. 


6. A& of riot; ſally. 


L' Eftrange. | 


the Jralians. 


e 
derived plauſibly by Skizner, whoſe et) mologies are 
generally rational, from /cozce, as it ſigniſies the head; 
to ſconce being to fix a fine on any one's head.] 
mulct; to fine. A low word, which ought not to be 
retained. | 


uſed to throw out liquor. e 
They turn upſide down hops on malt-kilns, when almoſt dry, 
with a ſcoop. | Mortimer s Huſbandry. 


Endeavour with thy cp, or fingers, to force the ſtone outwards. 
Sbarp's Surgery. 


3. A ſweep; a ſtroke, Perhaps it ſhould be Fwoop. 


Oh hell-kite! : 
What, all my pretty chickens and their dam * 
At one fell ſcoop / Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 


As by the brook he Rood, 
He ſcoop'd the water from the cryſtal flood. Dryd. Ancid. 
ſeems to have not been underſtood by 
Thomſon, | N hens t >; . 
a | Melted Alpine now . 
The mountain eiſterns fill, thoſe ample ſtores 


Of water ſcoop'd among the hollow rocks. Thomſon. 
3. To empty by lading. oi ts wt 

If tome penurious ſource by chance appear'd 

Scanty of waters, when you fund's it dry, * 


And offer'd the full helmet up to Cato, | Ny 
Did he not daſh th' untaſted moiſture from him ? * Addiſon. 


4+ To carry off, ſo as to leave the place hollow. + 


A ſpectator would think this circular mount had been actually 
1 out of that hollow ſpace. Spectator. 
er fore · feet are broad, that ſhe may ſcoop away much earth at 
a ume. ; Addiſon. 
To his fingle eye, that in his forehead glar'd 
Like a full moon, or a broad burniſh'd ſhield, 
A forky ſtaff we dext'rouſly applied, | 
Which, in the ſpacious bo turning round, 
Scoopt out the big round jelly from its orb. Addiſon. 
Whatever part of the harbour they ſcoop in, it has an influence 
on all the reſt ; for the ſea immediately works the whole bottom to 


a level, | : Addiſon on Italy. 
Thoſe carbuncles the Indians will ſcoop, ſo. as to hold above a 
pint, 


dn Arbuthnot on Coins. 
It much conduces how to ſcare 8 
The little race of birds, that hop _ 
From ſpray to ſpray, ſcooping the coſtlieſt fruit, 
Inſatiate, undiſturb'd. 

The genius of the place 
Or helps th) ambitious hill the heav'n to ſcale, 
.Or ſcoops in circling theatres the vale. 


Php: 


i Pope, 


Sco'oPER. 2. /. [from cop.] One who ſcoops. 
[Scork. 1. / [ ſcepus, Lat.] | 
1. Aim; intention; drift. 


A 


Your ſcope is as mine own, 
So to enforce or qualify the laws, A ; 
Ads to your ſoul ſeems good. Shakeſp, Mraſure for Meaſure, 
His coming hither hath no farther ſcope a 
Than for his lineal royalties, and to beg 
Infranchiſement immediate on his knees. Sbalgſp. Rich. II. 
Had the whole ſcope of the author been anſwerable to his title, 
he would have only undertaken to prove what every man is con- 
vinced of; but the drift of the pamphlet is to ſtir up our com- 
paſſion towards the rebels. Addiſon, 


The /cope of all their pleading againſt man's authority is to over- 
throw ſuch laws and conſtitutions in the church, as, depending 
thereupon, if they ſhould therefore be taken away, would leave 
neither face nor memory of church to continue long in the world. 


£3. Now was time | *Y 
To aim their counſels to the faireſt ſcope,  Hubberd's Tales 
We ſhould impute the war to the ſcope at which it aimeth. 


Raleigh, 
He, in what he counſels, and in what excels, ih 
Miſtruſtful, grounds his courage on deſpair 
And utter diſſolution, as the ſcope „ 
Of all his aim, Milton's Paradiſe Left, 


3. Room; ſpace ; amplitude of intellectual view. 


An heroick. poet is not tied to a bare repreſentation of what is 
true, but that he might let himſelf looſe to viſionary otyeRs, 
which may give him a freer ſcope for imagination, Dryden. 

Theſe theorems being admitted into opticks, there would be 
ſcope enough of handling that ſcience voluminouſiy, after a new ̃˙ 
manner; not only by teaching thoſe things which tend to the 
perfection of viflon, but alſo by determining mathematically 
all kinds of phenomena of colours which could be produced by 
refraction. | Newton's Opticks, 


4. Liberty ; freedom from reſtraint. 


If this conſtrain them to grant that their axiom is not to take 
any place, ſave in thoſe things only where the church hath larger 
ſeope, it reſteth that they ſearch out ſome ſtronger reaſons Hookers 

Ah, cut my lace aſunder, 5 
That my pent heart may have ſome ſcope to beat, 


Or elſe 1 twoon with this dead killing news. Sbabeſpeare. 
5. Liberty beyond juſt limits; licence, b 
= Sith cas my fault to give the people ce 
| 'Twould be my tyranny to ſtrike and gail them 
For what I bid them do. Shakeſpeare. 


Being moody, give him line and ſcepe, 
Till that his paſhong, like a whale on givund, 
Confound themſelves with working, Sbakeſp. Henry IV. 


As ſurfeit is the father of much faſt, 
So every ſcope, by the immoderate uſe, 
Turns to reitraints 
Extended * | 
The ſcopes of land granted to the firſt adventurers were too largo, 
and the liberties and royalties were too great for ſubjects. 
Davies on Ireland. 


S bakeſpearts 


8. It-is out of uſe, except in the three firſt ſenſes, 
Sco'yuLOUs, adj. [ ſropuleſus, Lat.] Full of rocks. 


| Dia, 
ScorBU'TICAL, Tad. [ ſcorbutique, Fr, from ſcor- 
ScoRBU'TICK, utus, Lat.] Diſeaſed with the 


ſcurvy. { 
A perſon about forty, of a full asd ſcorburical body, having 
broke her ſkin, endeavoured the curing of it; but obſerving the 


ulcer ſanious, I propoſed digeſtion: Wijeman. 
Violent purging hurts ſcorbutick conſtitutions z lenitive ſubitauces 
relieve, Arb utbnot. 


ScorBUu'TICALLY. adv. [ from ſcorbutical.] With ten- 


dency to the ſcurvy ; in the ſcurvy. 
A woman of 5 6 ſcorbuticaliy and hydropically affected, having 
a ſordid ulcer, put herſelf into my hand. W.ſman. 


Scorcs, 1. / This word is uſed by Spenſer for dif- 


courſe, or power of reaſon : in imitation perhaps of 


D Lively 


8 O 


Lively vigour reſted in his mind, 
And recompens'd him with a * 3 
Wea body well is chang'd for mind's redoubled force, 
* Fair Nueen, 
Ts SCORCH, ve [yeonened, Saxon, bene]. 
1. To burn ſuperficially, 
t ire corel eh in froſty weather. Hacen Natural Hiftory. 
The ladies gaſp'd, and ſcarcely could reſpire; 
The breath they drew no longer air but fires + 


The fainty knights were ſcorch'd, Dryden. 
2. To burn. | 
Power was given to ſcoreb men with fire. Revs xvi. 8. 


The ſame that left thee by the cooling ſtream, 
Safe from ſun's heat, but ſcoreh'd with beauty's beam. Fairf. 
You look with ſuch contempt on pain, 
That languiſhing you conquer more: 
$9 lightnings which in ſtorms appear 
Scorch more than when the ſkies are clear, Waller, 
The ſame beams that ſhine, ſcorch too. South, 


N | rave, 
And. lie a giddy bird in dead of night, 
Fly ruth the fire that ſcorches me to death, 
He, from whom the nations thould receive 
ee and freedom, lives himſelf a flave; 
ortur'd by cruel change of wild deſires, 
Laſh'd by mad rage, and ſcorch'd by brutal fires, Prior, 
7% Scorch, v. u. To be burnt ſuperficially ; to be 
drie q up. 
The fwarthy Africans complain 
To fee the chariot of the tun 
So nigh their ſcorching country run. Roſcommon, 
The love was made in Autumn, and the hunting followed pro- 
perly when the heats of that ſco-ching country were gens . 
en, 
Scatter a little mungy Qraw or fern amongſt your feedlinge, to 
prevent the roots from ſcorching, and to receive the moiſture that 
rally, Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
ScoRcHinG Fennel. 1. J. A plant. | 
SCO'RDIUM. n./. [Lutin.) An herb. Ainſworth, 
SCORE. . /, [ fora, Iflandick; a mark, cut, or 


notch. ] 


Dryden. 


1. A notch, or long inciſion. 


Our forefathers had no other books but the ſcore and the tally 1 
thou hast cauſed printing to be uſed, Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
2. A line drawn, | 
3. An account which, when writing was leſs common, 
was kept by marks on tallies, or by lines of chalk, 
He 's worth no mote : 


They ſay he parted well, and paid his ſcore, Shak, Macbeth, | 


Does not the air feed the flame? And does not the flame warm 
and enlighten the alr ? Does not the earth quit ſcores with all the 
elements, In the fruits that iſſue from it? : South, 

4. Account kept of ſomething paſt; an epoch; an era. 
Univerſal deluges have ſwept all away, except two or three per- 
ſons who begun the world again upon a new ſcores Tillotſon, 
5. Debt imputed. | 
That thou doſt love her, firikes ſome ſcores away | 
From the great compt. Sbalgſp. All's well that ends well, 
6. Reaſon ; motive, 
He had been prentice to a brewer, 
But left the trade z as many more | 
Have lately done on the ſame ſcore, Hudibras, 

A lion, that had got a politick fit of fickneſi, wrote the fox 

word how Ne he ſhould be of his company, upon the ſcore of an- 


cient friendſhip. L' Eflrange. 

If your terme are moderate, we'll never break off upon that 

core. ; Collier on Pride. 
7. Sake z account; relative motive. 

You act your kindneſs on Cydaria's ſcores Dryden, 

Kings In Greece were depoſed by their people upon the ſcore of 

their arbitrary 8 m Swift, 

8. Twenty, I ſuppoſe, becauſe twenty, being a round 


number, was diſtinguiſhed on tallies by a long ſcore, 
How many ſcore of miles may we well ride 


"Twixtfhour and hour ? Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, 
The fewer fill you name, you wound the more; 

Bond is but one, but Harpax is a ſcore, Pope, 

For ſome ſcores of lines there is a perfect abſence of that ll 


7 g atts, 

9. A Jorg in Scokt. The words with the muſical 
notes of a ſong annexed, | 

To SCORK, v. 4. 


1. 'Toſet down as a debt. 


EE or yn I yy when 
nſtead of five you cord me tet. Swift, 
3, To ine! to char e. i 
our follies and debauches change 
With ſuch a whirl, the poets of your age 
Are tir'd, and cannot ſcore *orn on the (tage ; 
Unleſs each vice in ſhort-hand they indite, 
ven as notcht prentices whole ſermons write, 
J. To mark by a line. 
ast thou appointed where the moon ſhould riſe, 
And with her purple light adorn the Kies? 
Keer'd out the —— ſun's obliquer ways, 
"That hs on all might ſpread his equal rays ? Sandys, 
SCORLA, . /. Latin. Droſs ; recrement, 

"The ſcorta, or vitrified part, which moſt metals, when heated or 
molted, do continually protrude to the ſurface, and which, by co- 
vering the metals In form of a thin glaſſy (kin, cauſes theſe co- 
oute, is much denſer than water, Newton's Optichs, 

$COR1OUS, adj. [from /coria, Lat.] Drofly ; recre- 
mentitious, ' | 

Ay the fire they emit many droſſy and ſcoriews parts, - Brezon, 

To SCORN, wu. a. LV benen, Dutch; e/corner, Fr.] To 
deſpiſe ; to ſlight ; to revilez to vility; to con- 
temn. 


My friends {0-4 me; but mine eye poureth out tears unto God, 
Jed, xvi, 20. 


Dryden. 


To SCORN, . „. 
1. Jo (coll; ro treat with contumely. 
He tald mine eyes were black, and my halr black; 
And, now 1 am rememiber'd, fon'd me Secure. 
Our fovl is fled with the ce, ning of thote that are at eale, and 
with the conternpt of the proud, 5 %% Exxiita 4. 
2. To diſdain ; to think unworthy, 
I've ſeen the morning's lovely ray 
Hover v'er the new-born day 
With roly wings to richly bright, 
Ai It he joe te think of night. Crafty 
Fame, that delights arvund the world to ſtray, 
rue not do take our Argos in her way, 
4. To deſpiſe ; to contemn. 
Surely he erer the teornery but he giveth grace unto the 


lowly. 
a Back to th* Infernal pit 1 drag thee ehaln'd, mens 
And feal thee tb, ny hencetorth not to e 
The tacil gates of hell too lightly bart'd. Annen. 
4. To negle& z to diſregard. 
Ahh my long fufferance, and my day of graes, 
They who negleQt and A+++ ſhall never tate; 


Nui had be hatden'd, blind be blinded, more. Aﬀitten, 


Pope's Statins, | 


8$CO 


Sconn. . /. N old Fr. from the verb. 8 
c 


1. Contempt; ſcoff; Might ; act of contumely. 
. | e were better parch in Afric's ſun | 

Than in the pride and ſalt ſcorn of his eyes. Shakeſpeare. 

Why ſhould you think that I ſhould woo in ſcorn ? 
Scern and deriſion never come in tears. Shakeſpeare. 
If we draw her not unto us, ſhe will laugh us to ſcorn. Fa 
Diogenes was aſked in ſcorn, What was the matcer that philoſo- 
had hroned rich men, and not rich men philoſophers? He an- 
ſwered, Becauſe the one knew what they wanted, the others did 
not. Bacon. 
Whoſoever hath any thing in his perſon that induces contempt, 
hath alſo a perpetual ſpur to reſcue himſelf from ſcorn : therefore 
all deformed perſons are bold, as being on their own defence, as ex- 
poſed to ſcorn, Bacon, 
Every ſullen frown and bitter ſcorn 
But fann'd the fuel that too faſt did burn, Dryden, 
2. Subject of ridicule ; thing treated with contempt. 
Is it not a moſt horrid ingratitude, thus to make a ſcorn of him 
that made us ? Tilletſon. 
Numidia's grown a ſcorn among the nations 

For breach of publick vows. Addiſon's Cato, 


3. To think Scoxn, To diſdain; to hold unworthy 
of regard. Not now in uſe. 
If he do fully prove himſelf the honeſt ſhepherd Menalcas his 
qt and heir, I know no reaſon why you ſhould think = of 
m. Ane. 
Unto thee will I cry, O Lord: think no ſcorn of me, leſt, if 4.4 
make as though thou heareſt not, I become like them that go 
down into the pit. : Pſalm xxvili. 1. 
4. To laugh to ScoRn. To deride as contemptible. 
He that ſitteth in the heavens ſhall /avgh them to ſcorn; the 
Lord ſhall have them in deriſſon. Bln. Common Prayer. 
Sco'rRnNER. 1. 1 
1. Contemner; deſpiſer. 
They are very active; vigilant in their enterprises, preſent in 
perils, and great ſcorners of death. Spenſer on Ireland. 
2. Scoffer ; ridiculer, . | 
The 7 1 ſhould conſider, upon the ſight of a cripple, that it 
was only the diſtinguiſhing mercy of heaven that kept him from 


being one too. L'Eflrange. 
They, in the ſcorner's or the judge's ſeat, 
Dare to condemn the virtue which they hate, Prior. 
Sco'RNFUL. adj. [ ſcorn and full. 
1. Contemptuous ; inſolent; diſdainful. 
Th' enamour'd deity 
The ſcornſul damſel ſhung, Dryden. 


2. Acting in defiance, 
With him I o'er the hills had run, 
Scornful of winter's froſt and ſummer's ſun, Prior. 
Scot NFULLY, adv. [from ſcornful.) Contemptu- 
ouſly ; inſolently. | 
He us'd us ſcornfully : he would have ſhew'd us 
His marks of merit, wounds receiv'd for 's country. Shak. 
The ſacred rights of the Chriſtian church are ſcornfully tram- 
led on in print, under an hypocritical pretence of maintaining 
them. | Atterbury's Sermons, 
Sco"rP1ON. n. / [ ſcorpion, French; ſcorpio, Latin.] 
1. A reptile much reſembling a ſmall lobſter, but that 
his tail ends in a point, with a very venomous ſting, 
Well, fore-warning winds 
Did ſeem to ſay, ſeek not a ſcorpion's neſt, Shak, Henry VI. 
Full of ſcorpions is my mind, dear wife, Shak, Macbeth. 
2. One of the ſigns of the zodiack. 
The ſqueezing crab and ſtinging ſcorpion ſhine. 
3. A ſcourge ſo called from its cruelty. 
My father hath chaſtiſed you with whips, but I will chaſtiſe 
you with ſcorpions. | 1 Kings, xii. 11. 
4. [ ſeorpius, Latin.) A ſea fiſh. infworth, 
SCORPION Sena. u. .. [emerus, Lat.] A plant. Miller, 
Scok rio Cra.) | 
ScorPion's Tail. . // Herbs, Ainſworth, 
ScorPion Wort, h 
Scot. n, J. (cot, French.] 
1. Shot; payment, 
2. Scor and Lot, Pariſh payments. 
was time to counterfeit, or that hot termagant Scot had paid 
me ſcot and lot too. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Protogenes, hiſtorians note, 
Liv'd there a burgeſs, ſcor and lot. Prior, 


4 


Dryden. 


The chief point that has puzzled the freeholders, as well as | 


thoſe that pay ſcot and lot, for about theſe fix months, is, Whe- 
ther they would rather be governed by a prince that is obliged by 


law to be good, or by one who, if he pleaſes, may plunder or im- 


priſon. Addiſen. 


ScoTFREE”. adj, Without ſcot or mul ; unhurt;| 


impune. | 
To SCOTCH. v. a. To cut with ſhallow inciſions. 
He was too hard for him; directly before Corioli, he ſcorchr 
and notcht him like a carbonado. ws Coriolanus. 
Scoren. . % [from the verb.] A flight cut; a 
ſhallow inciſion, 
We'll beat em into bench-holes : I have yet room for fix ſcotebes 
more. Shakeſpeare't Autony and Cleopatra, 
Give him four ſcorcher with a knife, and then put into his belly, 
and theſe 2 ſweet herbs, Walten's Angler. 
Scoren Collops, or Scetched Collops. u. . [from To 
ſeotch, or cut.) Veal cut into ſmall 8 
Scorcn Hoppers, n. J. A play in which boys hop 
over lines or ſcotches in the ground, 
Children being indifferent to any thing they can do, dancing 
and ſcotch hoppers would be the ſame thing to them, Locke. 
$C0'TOMY. n. /. a, A dinninel or ſwim- 
ming in the head, cauſing dimneſs of light, wherein 
external objects ſeem to turn round. Aint. Bailey, 
Sco'rT8RING, . ½ A provincial word, which de- 
notes, in Herefordſhire, a cuſtom among the boys of 
burning a wad of peaſe-ſtraw at the end of * 
5 ailey. 
Sco'vei.. nf, [ſcopa, Lat.] A fort of mop of clouts 
for (weeping an oven; a maulkin. Ainſworth. Bailey. 
SCO'UNDRKL, . / [ ſcondaruolo, Italian, a hider: 
Skinner,] A mean raſcal ; a low petty villain, A 
word rather ludicrous, | 
Now to be baffled by a ſcoundre!, | 
An upſtart ſeQ'ry, and a mungtel. Hudibras. 
Sconndrels as thete wretched Ombites be, 
Canopus they exceed in luxury, Tate. 
Go, If your ancient but ignoble blood 
Has crept through {coundrely ever ſihce the flood, 
Go, and pretend your family is young ; 
Nor own your fathers live ben fools ſo long» Pope. 
To SCOUR. v. a. [ fuer, Daniſh ; /ehbeuren, Dutch. ] 
1. To rub hard with any thing rough, in order to clean 
the ſurface, 
were bette; to be eaten to death with a ruſt, than to be ſcoured 
to nothing with perpetual motion. Shakypeares | 
By dint of (Word his crown he (hall increaſe, 
And Jew» his armour trom the ruſt of peace, Dryd, ned. 


| meat, and make the beds. 


SCO 


Part ſcour the ruſty ſhields with ſeam 1 
New al the HT, ax and point 1 = 
Some blamed Mrs, Bull for grudging a quarter of > 94% 
ſoap and ſand to ſcour the rooms. "3 "$0340 Fund of 
| Poor Vadius, long with learned ſpleen devour'd dure, 
Can taſte no pleaſure ſince his ſhield was ſeour'd g 8 
2. To purge violently. ee Nee. 


3. To cleanſe; to bleach ; to whiten; to blanche 
In ſome lakes the water is ſo nitrous, as if foul 2 
into it, it ſcoureth them of itſelf; and, if they ſtay, 
away. Bacon . 
A garden-worm ſhould be well ſcoured eight Fg oe 10655. 
fore you fiſh with him. Walt, mots, be. 
Beneath the Jamp her tawdry ribbons glare „Axle. 
The new ſcour d manteau, and the ſlattern als. 
4. To remove by ſcouring, Gay, 
Never came reformation in a flood 
With ſuch a heady current, ſcouring faults 
Nor ever hydra-headed wilfulneſs 
So uy -_ his ſeat, and all at once, 
As in this king. | Shake ) 
I will wear a garment all of blood, t Heny v. 
ans 8 my favour in a bloody maſk, 
ch, waſh'd away, ſhall ſcour my ſhame 
Then in the 8 of A.. d Shak, 
We'll ſcour our ſpots, and the dire thunder's ſcar, Dryden 


5. [ ſeorrere, _y To range about, in order to catch 
or drive away ſomething ; to clear away, 

The kings of Lacedemon having ſent out ſome gallies, und h 
charge of one of their nephews, to ſcour the ſea of the pirates, they 
met us. 

Divers are kept continually to ſcour theſe ſeas, infeſted pow 
by pirates. Sand 1 

If with thy guards thou ſcour.ſ the ſtreets by night, mn 
And doſt in murders, rapes, and ſpoils delight, 
Pleaſe not thy ſelt the flatt ring crowd to hear, Drydes, 
6. To paſs ſwiftly over. | | 
1 Wen de, 
He ſccurt the right hand coaſt, ſometimes t 
Not half the number in their ſeats are — N 
But men and ſteeds lie grov'ling on the ground; 
The points of ſpears are ſtuck within the ſhield, - 
The tteeds without their riders ſcour the field, x 
The knights unhors'd. 
When Ajax ſtri ves ſome rock's vaſt weight to Fas ao 
The line too labours, and the words move flow; x 
Not ſo when ſwift Camilla ſcours the plain, 
Flies o'er th* unbending corn, and ſkims along the main, 


Pope's E rn 
To ScouR. v. . pe's Eſſay on Criticiſm, 


1. To perform the office of cleaning domeſti 
1 his houſe, and waſh, wring, , —— 


2. To clean. Shakeſpeare 


Warm water is ſofter than Cold; for it ſcourerh better, B 
3. To be purged or lax; to be diſeaſed with looſenefs, 
Some apothecaries, upon ſtamping coloquintida, have been put 
into a great ſcouring by the vapour only. + how 
Convulſion and ſcouring, they ſay, do often cauſe one another. 


: Graunt's Bills 6 ö 
If you turn ſheep into wheat or rye to feed, let 312 
rank, leſt it make them ſcour. 's Huſbandry, 
4. To rove; to range. | 
Barbaroſſa, ſcouring along the coaſt of Italy, ſtruek an exceed. 
ing terror into the minds of the citizens of Rome. 
5 To run here and there. 
The enemy's drum is heard, and fearful ſcouring 
Doth choak the air with duſt. bateſpeare's Timon, 


6. To run with great eagerneſs and ſwiftn $; to ſeam- 


; er She from 3 _ with + her pow'r, 
after her as haſtily gan ſcour. F, * 
I ſaw men ſcour ſo on their way: I eyed them 28 
Even to their ſhips. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tales 
Word was brought him, in the middle of his ſchemes, that his 
houſe was robbed z and ſo away he ſcours to learn the truth. 
'E . 
If they be men of fraud, they'll ſcour off themſelves, — 
thoſe that truſt them to pay the reckoning. L'Eftranges 
So four fierce courſers, ſtarting to the race, 

Scour through the plain, and lengthen ev'ry pace; 

Nor reins, nor curbs, nor threat'ning cries they fear, 
But force along the trembling charioteer. | I 
As ſoon as any foreign object preſſes upon the ſenſe, thoſe ſpi- 
rits, which are poſted upon the out- guards, immediately take the 

alarm, and ſcour off to the brain, which is the head quarters, 


Swift at her call her huſband ſcour'd away 

To wreak his hunger on the deſtin'd prey. Pope. 
Sco'urER. . / from ſcour.] 
1. One that cleans by rubbing, 
2. A purge, tough and quick. 
3. One who runs ſwiftly. 
SCOURGE. . /. {e/courgte, French; ſcoreggia, Ita- 

lian ; corrigia, Latin. 
1. A wp 4 a laſh; an inſtrument of diſcipline. 
Cc 


When he had made a ſcourge of ſmall cords, he drove them all 
out of the temple. Jobs, il. 15 
The ſcour | 

Inexorable, and the torturing hour, 

Call us to penance. 3 3 Milton. 
2. A puniſhment ; a vindictive affliction. 
What ſcourge bal po 

Can this dark monarchy afford falſe Clarence? Shakeſpeare. 


See what a ſcourge is laid upon your hate, 
That heav'n finds means to kill your joys with love. Shot: 
Famine and plague are ſent as ſcourge: for amendment. 2 dr. 


3. One that afflicts, haraſſes, or deſtroys. Thus Attila 
was called flagellum Dei. 


Is this the ſcourge of France? 
Is this the Talbot ſo much fear'd abroad, 
That with his name the mothers ſtill their babes? $6. H. VI. 
Such conquerors are not the favourites but ſcourges of God, the 
inſtruments of that vengeance. Atterbury' Sermon 
In all theſe trials I have borne a part; 
I was myſelf the ſcovrge that cavs'd the ſmart. Popes 
Immortal Jove ! | 
Let kings no more with gentle mercy ſway, 
Or bleſs a people willing to obey z | 
Rut cruſh the nations with an iron rod, 
And every monarch be the ſcourge of God, Pope, 
. A whip for a top. 
F If * a * ſcourge Rick and leather trap ſhould be 
left to their own making Leckes 
To Scouxck. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 


1. To laſh with a whip ; to whip. 
The gods are juſt, and of our pleaſant vices - 
Make inſtruments to ſcourge us. Shakeſp. King ; ” 
Is it lawful for you to feu. a Roman? Ay a . 
He 7 with many a ſtroke th' indignant Waves. * 
When a proteſſor of any religion is ſet up to be laughed ay v5 
cannot help us to judge of the truth of his faith, any ba 


att 


if he were ſcourgeds 2. To 


8 CR. 


To puniſh ; to chaſtiſe ; to chaſten ; to caſtigate 
or uniſhment or affliction, 
zee that thou haſt been ſcourged from heaven, declare the 
n power of God. 0 2 Ann h 2 Mac. iii. 34+ 
; Ve mercy again, 
He will ſcourge us for our iniquiries, will have e 
enk. /. [from ſcourge.] One that ſcourges ; 
1 puniſher or chaſtiſer. i 
gcou ask. v. a, To exchange one thing for ano- 
er; to ſwap. Ainſworth, It ſeems a corruption of 
112 Ital. exchange; and hence a hor/e ſcour/er. 
f 1. [eſcout, French, from ęſcouter; auſcultare, 


75 


, to liſten; /colta, Italian.] One who is ſent 
r wn _—— motions x the enemy. 


. ily 
P wy not the ſpeedy ſcouts return'd again, a 
* dogg d 22 army of the dauphin? Shakeſpeare. 

As when a ſcout, 

Through dark and deſert ways with peril gone 

All night, at laſt, by break of cheerful dawn, 

Obtains the brow of ſome high-climbing hill. Milton. 
This great veſſel may have leſſer cabins, wherein ſcouts may be 


the taking of obſervations. Wilkins. 

e _—_ ſcouts to ſev'ral parts divide their way, 
To learn the natives names, their towns, explore 
The coaſts. Dryden's neid. 


6 Seo r. v. #. [from the noun.] 
Jo go out, 4 order to obſerve the motions of an 
privately. 
nN Pr ON on the bordering deep 
Encamp their legions ; or with obſcure wing 
Scout far and wide into the realm of night, 
Scorning ſurprize. 


Milt oN. 


As a hunted panther caſts about 
Her glaring eyes, 1 pricks her liſt' ning ears to ſcout, 
80 ſhe, to ſhun his toils, her cares employ d. Dryden. 
Command a party out, 5 
With a ſtrict charge not to engage, but ſcout. Dryden. 


Jo ridicule; to ſneer. This is a ſenſe unautho- 


red, and vulgar. 1 ; 
1 Sowi. v. u. [pcyhan, to ſquint, Saxon; ela 
to look four, Iſlandick.] To frown; to pout; 
to look angry, ſour, or ſullen. 
Miſo, her authority increaſed, came with ſcowling eyes to deliver 
a favering good-morrow to the two ladies. idney. 
Wich bent louring brows, as ſhe would threat, 
She ſcoro'd and frown'd with froward countenance, f 
; . Re airy Queen. 
Even ſo, or with much more contempt, men's eyes 
Did cow] on Richard. Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 
Not a courtier, 
Although they wear their faces to the bent 
Of the king's look, but hath a heart that is | 
Glad at the thing they ſcoxul at. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
The duſky clouds o'erſpread 
Heay'n's cheerful face; the low'ring element 


Scoxwls o'er the darken'd landſcape ſnow or ſhow'r, Milton, 
Fly, fly, prophane fogs | far hence fly away - 

With your dull influence; it is for you 

To fit and ſcow! upon night's heavy brow. Craſbaw, 


In rueful gaze 
The cattle ſtand, and on the ſcotoling heav'ns 
Caſt a deploring eye.  Thomſon's Summer. 
geo w 1. 1. /. [from the verb.] Look of ſullenneſs or 
diſcontent ; gloom. 
I've ſeen the morning's lovely ray 
Hover o'er the new-born day 
With roſy wings fo richly bright, 
As if he ſcorn'd to think of night; 
When a ruddy ſtorm, whoſe ſcow! 
Made heav'n's radiant face look foul, 
Call'd for an untimely night, 
To blot the newly-bloſſom'd light, _ Craſhaw. 
Sow INGLY. adv. | from ſcowl.] With a frowning 


ud ſullen look. 
(Ho „ ſeraffelen, to ſcrape 


iScha'BBLE, v. u. 


or ſcratch, Dutch.] To 2 with the hands. 
He feigned himſelf mad in their hands, and ſcrabbled on the 
doors of the gate. 1 Samuel, xxi. 13. 
SCRAGG. . / [ /craghe, Dutch.] Any thing thin or 
lean, 57 
dero. adj. [This ſeems corrupted from crag- 
gd.) Rough; uneven ; full of protuberances or 
uperities. 

li there then any phyſical deformity in the fabrick of a human 
body, becauſe our imagination can trip it of its muſcles and ſkin, 
nd ſhew us the ſcragged and knotty back-bone ? Bentley's Sermons. 

Neha GOEDNESS, from ſeragged.] 

Sen 'ornrss, 5“ J. from ſcraggy.] 

1, Leanneſs; marcour. ; 

2, Unevenneſs ; roughneſs ; ruggedneſs. 

den. adj, [from ſcrag.] | 

„ Lean; marcid ; thin. 

Such a conſtitution is eafily known, 
warm, hairy, ſcraggy, and dry, without a diſeaſe. 

r [corrupted = 
even, 


Arbuthnot. 
rom craggy.] Rough; rugged; un- 


From a  ſcraggy rock, whoſe prominence 
Half overſhades the ocean, hardy men, 

| Fearleſs of rending winds and daſhing waves, 
Cut ſampire. : P rr : 
) Sexa"MBLE. v. . [the ſame with /crabble; 

{raffelen, Dutch.] : 

|. To catch at any thing eagerly and tumultuouſly with 
e hands; to catch with haſte preventive of ano- 
ther ; to contend tumultuouſly which ſhall catch any 


g. 
T7 EVE ny is left 8 
o tug and ſcramble, and to part * tee 
he unow'd Intereſt of proud ellas ſtate. Sbaleſpeare. 
Of other care they little reck' ning make, 
Than how to ſcramble at the ſhearer's feaſt, 
And ſhove away the worthy bidden gueſt. Milton. 
it js not to be ſuppoſed, that, when ſuch a tree was ſhaking, 
would be no ſcrambling for the fruit, Stilling fleet. 
They muſt have Grandes with the wild beaſts for crabs and 
Mt, | Ray on the Creation. 
To climb by the help of the hands: as, he ſcrambled 


p that rock, 
"*MANMBLE, . . [from the verb.] 
' Lager conteſt for ſomething, in which one endea- 
"ours to get it before another. 
At they were in the middle of their gambols, ſomebody threw 
i dandfyl of apples among them, that ſet them preſently together 
by the ears upon the ſcramble. inp 10999. 
wuſe the deſire of money is conſtantly almoſt every where the 
lime, rs vent varies little, but as its greater ſcarcity eahances 
o frice, and increaſes the ſcramble. 


AR of climbing by the help of the hands, 


| the body being lean, 
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SCRA'MBLER. z. / f from ble. 
1. One that ane A FOI 


All the little "ow after fame fall upon him. 


2. One that climbs by help of the hands. 
0 SCRANCH, v. a. N Dutch.] To grind 
ſomewhat crackling between the teeth. .'The Scots 


retain it. 


ScCRANNEL. adj, [Of this I know not the ety- 


mology, nor any other exam le.] Vile; worthleſs, 
W grating by the ſound. 

hen they lit, their lean and flaſhy ſongs 
Grate on their ſcrannel pipes of wretched ſtraw. 
Sc 0 by P. . J. [from ſcrape, a thing ſcraped or rubbed 


1. A ſmall particle; a little piece; a fragment. 

It is an unaccountable vanity to ſpend all our time raking into 
the ſcraps and imperfect remains of former ages, and neglecting 
the clearer notices of our own. Glanville, 

Trencher eſquires ſpend their time in hopping from one great 
man's table to another's, only to pick up ſcraps and intelligence. 


L' Eftrange. 
Languages are to be learned only by reading and talking, and 
not by ſcraps of authors got by heart. Locke. 
No rag, no ſcrap, of all the beau, or wit, 
That once fo flutter'd, and that once ſo writ, Pope. 
J can never have too 


many of your letters : I am angry at eve 
ſcrap of paper loſt, * i wh oe 
2. Crumb ; ſmall particles of meat left at the table. 
The contract you pretend with that baſe wretch, 
One bred of alms, and fofter'd with cold diſhes, . 
With ſcraps o' th* court, is no contract. Shakeſp. Cymbeline, 


The attendants puff a court up beyond her bounds, tor their own 
ſcraps and advantage, Bacon, 


On bones, on ſcraps of dogs let me be fed, 
My limbs uncover'd, and expos'd my head 
To bleakeſt colds, | 

What has he elſe to bait his traps, 
Or bring his vermin in, but ſcrap: / 
The offals of a church diſtreſt, 
A hungry vicarage at beſt. Swift, 
3. A ſmall piece of paper. This is properly /crip. 
Pregnant with thouſands flits the ſcrap unſeen, 
And filent ſells a king, or buys a queen. 


| Pope. 
To SCRAPE. v. a. [xcneopan, Saxon; ſchrapen, Dut. 
Jaſeripiri h, Erſe. 
1. To deprive of the ſurface by the light action of a 
_— inſtrument, uſed with the edge almoſt perpendi- 
_ cular, | 
Theſe hard woods are more properly ſcraped than planed. Moxcn. 


2. To take away by ſcraping ; to eraſe. | 
They ſhall deſtroy the walls, and I will ſerape her duſt, and 
make her like the top of a rock. Exel. xxvi. 4. 
Bread for a toaſt lay on the coals; and, if toaſted quite through, 
ſcrape off the burnt fide, and ſerve it up. . Swift, 
3. To act upon any ſurface with a harſh noiſe, 
The chiming clocks to dinner call ; 
A hundred footſteps ſerape the marble hall. Fe. 
4. To gather by great efforts, or penurious or trifling 
diligence. 


Let the government be ruined by his avarice, if by avarice he 


Granville, 


can ſcrape together ſo much as to make his peace. South. 
nappy thoſe who hunt for a party, wil frape together out of 
every author all thoſe things only which favour their own m_ 
d N atts, 
To SCRAPE. v. u. 
1. To make a harſh noiſe. 
2. To play ill on a fiddle. . 
3- To make an awkward bow. Ainſworth, 


4. ToScraps Acquaintance. A low phraſe. To curry 
favour, or inſinuate into one's familiarity : probably 

from the /crapes or bows of a flatterer. 85 

SCRAPE. . /. [ ſtrap, Swediſh. 

1. Difficulty ; perplexity ; diſtreſs. This is a low word, 


2. The ſound of the foot drawn over the floor. 
3. A bow. 


SCRA'PER. #, J. [from ſcrape.) | 
1. Inſtrument with which any thing is ſcraped. 
Never clean your ſhoes on the Draws, but in the entry, and the 
ſcraper will laſt the longer. Swift, 
2. A miſer ; a man intent on getting money; a ſcrape- 
penny. 
Be thrifty, but not covetous; therefore give 
Thy need, thine honour, and thy friend his due: 
Never was ſcraper brave man. Get to live; 
Then live, and uſe it; elſe it is not true 
That thou haſt gotten : ſurely, uſe alone 
Makes money not a contemptible ſtone. 
Out! ye ſempiternal ſcrapers. ' Cooley, 
Have wild boars or dolphins the leaſt emotion at the moſt elabo- 
rate ſtrains of your modern ſcrapers, all which have been tamed and 
humanized by ancient muſicians ? _ Arbuthnot, 


SCRAT. 2. /; [pcrera, Saxon.] An hermaphrodite. 
Skinner. Junius. 


To SCRATCH. v. a. [kratzen, Dutch.] 


1. To tear or mark with light inciſions ragged and un- 
even, 


Herbert. 


The lab'ring ſwain 
Scratch'd with a rake a furrow for his grain, 
And cover'd with his hand the ſhallow ſeed again. Dryden. 
A ſort of ſmall ſand-coloured tones, ſo hard as to ſcratch glaſs, 


2. To tear with the nails. 
How can I tell but that his talons may 


I ſhould have ſcrateb'd out your unſeeing eyes, 
To make my maſter out of love with thee. Shakeſpeare. 
I had rather hear my dog bark at a crow, than a man ſwear he 
loves me. 
Keep your ladyſhip ſtill in that mind; ſo ſome gentleman or 
other ſhall *ſcape a predeſtinate ſcratebt face, 
—cratebing could not make it worſe, an twere ſuch a face as 
yours were, Shakeſpeare's Much ado about Notbing. 
Scots are like witches : do but whet your pen, 
Scratch till the blood come, they'll not hurt you then. Cleav. 
To wiſh that there were nothing but ſuch dull tame things in 
the world, that will neither bite nor ſcratch, is as childiſh as to wiſh 


there were no fire in nature» — More. 
Unhand me, or I'll ſcratch your face; 
Let go, for ſhame. Dryden. 


. To wound lightly. ; 
: To hurt ſlightly with any thing pointed or keen. 
Daphne, roaming through a thorny wood, 

Scratching her legs, that one ſhall ſwear ſhe bleeds. Shak. 

To rub with the nails. ; 
Francis Cornfield did ſcratch his elbow, when he had ſweetly in- 
vented to ſignify his name St. Francis, with a friary cowl in a corn 
field, en, 


Aion. 


Cretu s Mujaum. | 


Yet ſcratch my ſon, or rend his tender hand? Fairy Queen. 


Other mechanical help: Arctzeus uſcs to procure leep, particu- 
larly the feratel ing of the temples and the . | Pp», particu 


* 


Arbuthnots 
Fo „ m * 2 invention fails, We 3 
To ſcratch your head, and bite your nails. Swift. 
6. To write or draw awkwardly. « i 


If any of their labourers can ſcratch out a pamphlet, they de- 
fire no wit, ſtyle, or argument, | Swift. 
SCRATCH, n./. [from the verb.] 
1. An inciſion ragged and ſhallow. 

The coarſe file cuts deep, and makes deep ſcratches in the 
work ; and before you can take out thoſe deep ſcratches with your 
finer cut files, thoſe places where the riſings were when your work * 
was forged, may become dents to your hammer dents. 

Moxen's Meche Exerciſes. 
7 The ſmaller the particles of thoſe ſubſtances are, the ſmaller 
will be the ſcrarches by which they continually fret and wear 
away the glaſs until i1be poliſhed ; but be they never ſo ſmall, 
they can wear away the glaſs no otherwiſe \than by grating and 
ſcratching it, and breaking the protuberances 3 and therefore 
poliſh it no otherwiſe than by bringing its roughneſs to a very fine 
ain, ſo that the ſcratches and frettings of the ſurface become too 
mall to be viſible, Newton's Opticks. 
2. Laceration with the nails. 
Theſe nails with ſcratches ſhall deform my breaſt, 

Leſt by my look or colour be expreſs'd 

The mark of aught high- born, or ever better dreſs'd, 
3. A light wound. 

The valiant beaſt turning on her with open jaws, ſhe gave him 
ſuch a thruſt through his breaſt, that all the lion could do was 
with his open paw to tear off the mantle and ſleeve of Zelmane, 
with a little ſcratch rather than a wound. Sidney» 

Heav'n forbid a ſhallow ſcratch ſhould drive 

The prince of Wales from ſuch a field as this. 

5 I. r Henry IV. 

SCRA'TCHER, 2. / [from ſcratch.) He that ſcratches. 
SCRA'TCHES, . / Cracked ulcers or ſtabs in a horſe's 
foot. | Ainſworth. 
SCRA'TCHINGLY. adv. [from ſcratching.) With the 
action of ſcratching, | 

Making him turn cloſe to the ground, like a cat, when ſcrateb- 
39 ſhe wheels about after a mouſe. | Sidney. 
SCRA. n. 10 [Iriſh and Erſe.] Surface or ſcurf. 

Neither ſhould that odious cuſtom be allowed, of cutting 
ſcratos, which is flaying off the green ſurface of the ground, to 
cover their cabins, or make up their ditches. Swift. 
To SCRAWL. v. a. [I ſuppoſe to be corrupted from 

ſcrabble.) To draw or mark irregularly or clumſily. 

Peruſe my leaves through ev'ry part, 
And think thou ſeeſt its owner's heart, 
Scrawl'd o'er with trifles thus, and quite 
As hard, as ſenſcleſs, and as light. 
To SCRAWL, v. 4. 


1. To write unkilfully and inelegantly. 
Think not your verſes ſterling, 

Though with a golden pen you ſcraw!, x 

And ſeribble in a berlin. Swift. 
2. [from crawl.) To creep like a reptile, Ainſw. 
SCRAWL,. u. . [from the verb.] Unſkilful and incle- 
ant writing. 
The left hand will make ſuch a ſcratol, that it will not be le- 


gible. rbuthnot*s Hiſtory of Jobn Bull, 
Mr. Wycherly, hearing from me how welcome his letters would 
be, writ to you, in which I inſerted my ſcravul. Pope. 


SCRA'WLER. 2. / [from ſcrawl.) A clumſy and inele- 
gant writer, | 


P rior. 


Swift, 


SCRAY. u. . [hirundo marina.) A bird called a ſea- 


ſwallow. K . Bailey. 
SCRE"ABLE. adj. [ ſcreabilis, Latin.] That which may 
be ſpit out. ailey. 
To SCREAK. v. u. [properly creak, or /hriek, from 
ſerige, Daniſh.] To make a ſhrill or hoarſe noiſe. * 
Bailey. 
To SCREAM, v. u. hne man, Saxon.] 1 5 
1, To cry out ſhrilly, as in terrour or agony. 
Soon a whirlwind roſe around, 
And from afar he heard a ſcreaming ſound 
As of a dame diſtreſs'd, who cried for aid, 


And ſill'd with loud laments the ſecret ſhade, Dryden, 
The fearful matrons raiſe a ſcreaming cry, * 
Old feeble men with fainter groans reply; 85 
A jarring ſound reſults, and mingles in the ſky. Dryden, * 
If chance a mouſe creeps in her ſight, 
Can finely. counterteit a fright ; | 
So ſweetly ſcreams, if it comes near her, 
She raviſhes all hearts to hear her. Scoiſt. 


2. To cry ſhrilly. 
5 I heard the owl ſcream, and the crickets cry. Shakeſpeares 

SCREAM, #. /. [from the verb.] A ſhrill, quick, loud 
cry of terrour or pain. 

Our chimnies were blown down; and, as they ſay, 
Lamentings heard ' the air, ſtrange ſcreams of death. Shak. 
Then flaſh'd the livid lightning from her eyes, 

And ſcreams of horror rend th' affrighted ſkies, Pape. 
To SCREECH. v. 3. [ fer<4ia, to cry, Iſlandick.) 
1. To cry out as in terrour or anguiſh, 

© Screeching is an appetite of expelling that which ſuddenly ftrikes 

the ſpirits, | Bacon. 
2. To cry as a night owl: thence called a ſereechowl. 
SCREBCH, . /. [from the verb.] N 
1. Cry of horror and anguiſh. 

2. Harſh horrid cry, 
The birds obſcene, that nightly flock'd to taſte, 
With hollow ſcreechs fled from the dire repaſt 3 
And ravenous dogs, allur'd by ſcented blood, | 
And ſtarving wolves, ran howling ro the wood, Pope. 
Scart cHoWL. . J [ ſcreech and owl.) An owl that 
hoots in the night, and whoſe voice is ſuppoſed to 
betoken danger, miſery, or death. 
The time of night when Troy was fet on fire, 


The time when ſcreechowls cry, aud bandogs howl. Shakeſp» 
Let him, that will a ſcreecbotol ay be call'd, | 


Go into Troy, and ſay there, Hector 's dead. Shakeſpeare. 
By the ſcreecbozul's diſmal note, 
By the black night-raven's throat, 

I charge thee, Hob. Drayton. 


Jupiter, though he had jogged the balance to weigh down Tur- 
nus, ſent the ſcreechoxv] to diſcourage him. 
Sooner ſhall ſcreechoxwls baſk in ſunny day, 
Than 1 forget my ſhepherd's wonted love. 
SCREEN, n. / [e/cran, French. ] 


1. Any thing that affords ſhelter or concealment, 


Now near enough : your leavy ſcreens throw down, 
And ſhow like thoſe you are. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Some ambitious men ſeem as ſcreens to princes in matters of 
danger and envy. \ Bacon. 

Gur people, who tranſport themſelves, are ſettled in thoſe in- 


terjacent tructi, as a ſcreen againſt tac inſults of the lavages. 


Cay. 


| ** 
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lors by a year 
Who _m_ wght my age 8 ſerten, 5 
When death 4pproach'd, to ſtand between; ; 
The ſcreen remov'd, their hearts are trembling» Swift. 
2. Any ching uſed to exclude cold or light. 


When there is u ſcreen between the candle and the eye, yet the 


light paſſeth to the paper whereon one writeth. acon« | 


One ſpeaks the glory of the Britiſh queen, 
And one deſcribes a charming Indian ſcreens Pope. 
Ladies make their old clothes into patchwork for ſcreens and 


ſtools, Swift. 
A riddle to ſift ſand, 
0 SCREEN, v. a, (from the noun, ] 


1. Jo ſhelter; to conceal ; to hide. 
Back'd with a ridge of hills, 
That /creen'd the fruits of th' earth, and ſeats of men, 
From cold Septentrion blaſts, Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 
A good magiſtrate's retinue of tate ſcreens him from the dan- 


gere Which he js to incur for the fake of lt. Atterbury. 
This gentle deed ſhall fairly be ſet foremoſt, 
To ſerten the wild. eſcapes of lawleſs paſſion, Rowe, 


2, [cerno, crevi, Latin.) To ſift ; to riddle. ; 
Let the caſes be filled with natural earth, taken the firſt half 
Pit, from Juſt under the turf of the beſt palture-ground, mixed 
with one part of very mellow foil ſcreened. Evelyn. 
Scnrw. u. J. [ /crorve, Dutch; e/crou, French.] One 
of the mechanical powers, which is defined a right 
cylinder cut into a furrowed ſpiral : of this there are 
two kinds, the male and female ; the former being 
cut convex, ſo that its threads riſe outwards ; but 
the latter channelled on its concave ſide, ſo as to 


receive the former, Quiney, 

The "vie is a kind of wedge, that is multiplied or continued 
by a helical revolution about a cylinder, receiving its motion not 
from any ſtroke, but from a vettis at one end of it, | 


Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. | 


After your apples are ground, commit them to the ſcrerv preſs, 
which is the beſt, Mortimer Huſbandry. 
7 Screw. v. 4. [from the noun.] | 
1. To turn or move by a ſcrew, 
Some, when the preſs, by utmoſt vigonr freud, 
Has drain'd the pulpous maſs, regale their (wine 


With the dry refuſe. Phillips, 
2. To faften with a ſcrew. 
| We fail! 
But ſerexy your courage to the ſticking place, | 
And we'll not fall. Shateſpeart's Macbeth, 
To ſcrew your lock on the door, make wide holes, big enough 
to receive the ſhank of the .eu. Moxon, 


3. 'To deform by contortions, 
Sometimes a violent laughter ſcreve'd his face, 
And ſometimes ready tears dropp'd down apace. Corvley, 
Ho ſcretu'd his face into a harden'd (miles 
And faid, Sebaſtian knew to govern ſlaves. Dryden, 
With ſcrexved face, and doleful whine, they ply you with ſenſe- 
leſs harangues againſt human inventions on the one hand, and 


loud outeries for a fiuther reformation on the other, euth, 
Let others ſerew their hypocritic tace, | 
$he (hews her grief in a ſincerer place. Swift. 


4. To force; to bring by violence. 
He reſolved to govern by ſabaltern miniſters, who ſcremued up 
the pins of power too high, | Hewel Focal Foreſt. 
0 diſcourſe can be, but they will try to turn the tide, and 
draw it all into thelr own channel; or they will row in here 
and there ſome intimations of what they ſaid or did. Gov. Tong, 
The rents of land In Ireland, fince they have been ſo enor- 
mouſly raiſed and ſcrewed up, may be computed to be about two 
' milligns, Swift 
5: To ſqueeze ;; to preſs, : 
. To oppreſs by extortion. 
Our country landlords, by unmeafurable ſcrewing and rackin 
their tenants, have already reduecd the miſerable people to a worſe. 
condition than the peaſants In France, Swift, 


Sc, Tree, u. fe [i/ora, Latin.) A plant of the Eat 
and Welt Indies, | 

To SCRVBBLE., v. a. [ ſeribo, ſcribillo, Latin, ] 

1. To till with artleſs or worthleſs writing. 


| How yird the ſphere 
With centrick and eccentrick, ſcribbled o'er 


Cycle and epicycle, orb in orb. Milton's Paradiſe 37 
ed 


2. To write without uſe or elegance: as, he /erib6 
a pamphlet, | 


To Scrarunts vn To write without care or beauty, 
If a man ſhould affice, that an aj e, caſually meeting with pen, 
ink, and paper, and falling to ſeribals a happen to write exa6t! 
the Leviathan of Hobbes, would an atheift believe ſuch a ſtor ö 
Aud yet he can eaſily digett things as incredible as that. Bentley, 
If Mevius ride In Apollo's ſpite, 
There are who Judge ill worſe than he can write, Pope, 
Leave flattery ta fultome dedicators, 
Whom, when they pralſe, the world believes no more 
Than when they pramile to give ſeribbling o'er, Pee. 


Scr1i"nuty, % [from the verb.] Worthleſs writing. 
By ſolemnly endeavouring to countenance my conjeRures, 1 
might be thought dogmatical in a haſty rie. Boyle. 
tn truck the preſent taſte, It was ſoon transferred into the 
plays and current er of the week, and became an addition to 


our language. Swift, | 


Senta, . [from foribble.} A petty. author z, 


a writer without worth. 


The mott goplous writers are the arranteſt ſeridblers, and ln ſo þ 


much talking the tongue runs before the wit, L' Kfirange. 
The sets repreſent (uch things as they are capable, by which 
they and the rr may get their living. -. Dryden. 


"The ber, pinch'd with wang writes to dine 
An to your genius mult conform his line, Granville. 
Te aftirm he had cauſe do apprehend the Came treatment with 
his father, is an improbable teandal lung vpon the nation by « 


few Migottod Fronch eee "ou 
Nobody was concerned or ſurptiſed, if this or 3 "= 
was proved a dune. Letter to Pope's Diincrad, 


Senn. % Arie, French; ſeriba, Latin,] 
1. A wilter, 
Nearts, tongues, figures, C e, dards, poets, cannot 
Think, tweak, catt, write, ting, number, ho | 
Ius love ts Antugy. oy NN Antony and Cleopatra, 
My matter, being the ſerie bo melt, thould write the letter. 


Sbateſpearres 

We are not to wonder, If he thinks not fit to make any perteQ 

and whewing for ther, C ele. 
"The following letter comes from ſome notable young female 
A. my Vp tator, 
2. A publick notary, PRs weary 


Scar'MiR. „ % (eiter, French.) A gladiator; 
a fencing-maſter, Not in uſe, 
"The /rimers of their nations 
Me ſwore, had neither motion, guard, ez 
1 you oppes'd them. Shatgpeare's Hamlet, 
deni. „ /; [ Arininm, Latin.) A place in which 
writings or curioſities are repoſited. 


SCR_ 


Help then, O holy V in, 
Thy weaker novice to mn oy willz 
Lay forth, out of thine everlaſting ſcriney | 
| The antique rolls which there lie hidden ſill. Fairy Qycen, 
Scr1P. 2. % [ freppa, Iſlandick.] 
1. A ſmall bag ; a ſatchel, 47 
Come, ſhepherd, let us make an honourable retreat; though 
' not with bag and baggage, yet with ſcrip and ſcrippage. -Shake/ps 
| He'd in requital ope his leathern /crip, 
And ſhew me ſimples of a thouſand names, 
Telling their ſtrange and vigorous faculties. Milton, 
2. [from /criptio, Latin, as it ſeems.) A ſchedule; 
a ſmall writing. 8 92255. 
Call them man by man, according to the ſcrip. Sbabeſpeare. 
Bills of exchange cannot pay our debts abroad, till ſcrips of 
paper can be made current coin, Loc 


ke, 
Sc“. n./ [from ſerip.) That which is con- 


tained in a ſerip. | Dick. 
Scr1'yTORY, adj. [ ſcriptorius, Latin. ] Written; not 
orally delivered. Sit. 


Scxi'yTURAL, adj, [from ſcripture.) Contained in the 
Bible ; biblical, 
Creatures, the ſcriptural uſe of that word determines it ſome- 
times to men. 0 Atterbury. 
SCRIPTURE. „ /. [ {criptura, Latin.] 
1. Writing. | 

It is not only remembered in many ſcriptures, but os for 

the death and overthrow of Craſſus, aleigh, 
2. Sacred writing ; the Bible. 

With us there is never any time beſtowed In divine ſervice, 
without the reading of a great part of the holy ſcripture, which 
we account a thing moſt neceſſary, ; Hooker, 

| The devil can cite ſcripture for his purpoſe } 
An evil foul producing holy witneſs 
Is like a villain with a ſmiling cheek. Shakeſpeare. 

There is not any action which a man ought to do, or fo for- 
bear, but the ſcripture will give him a clear precept, or prohibi- 
tion, for it, South, 

Forbear any diſcourſe of other ſpirits, till his reading the 
1 hiſtory put him upon that enquiry, Locke, 

cripture proof was never the talent of theſs men, and tis no 
wonder they are foiled, | . MAltterbury. 

Why are ſcripture maxims put upon us, without taking notice 
of ſcripture examples, that lie croſs them ? Atterbury. 

he Author of nature and the ſcriptures has expreſly enjoined, 
that he who will not work ſhall not eat. Scad' Sermons. 
OCRI'VENER. 2. . [ ſerivano, Latin.] 
1. One who draws contracts, 5 
We'll paſs the bulineſy privately and well : 
Send for your daughter by your ſervant here, | 
My boy ſhall fetch the ſcrivener« Shak, Tam. of the Shrew: 
2. One whoſe buſineſs is to place money at intereſt, 
How happy in his low degree, 
Who leads a quiet country life, 
And from the griping ſerivener free! Dryden's Horace. 
I am reduced to beg and borrow from ſcriveners and uſurers,' 
that ſuck the heart and blood. Arbutbnor': Hiſt. of Jebn Bull. 
SCRO'FULA. . / [from /crofa, Latin, a ſow, as 
x«7,ac.] A depravation of the humours of the body, 
which breaks qut in ſores, commonly called the 
king's evil. 

If matter in the milk diſpoſe to coagulation, It produces a ſero- 
ia, eman of Tumours, 

Scro'rULOuUs, adj, [from /crofila.] Diſeaſed with the 
ſerofula. | | 

Serefuleus perſons can never be duly nouriſhed z for ſuch as 
have tumours in the parotides often have them in the pancreas 
and meſentery. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

\- Engliſh conſumptions generally proceed from a ſcrofulous diſ- 
poſition, Arbutbnot, 

What would become of the race of men in the next age, if we 
had nothing to truſt to, beſide the ſcrofulous conſumptive pro- 
duction furniſhed by our men of wit and pleaſure ? Swift, 

SCROLL. . / [ſuppoſed by Min/bew to be corrupted 
from roll; by Skinner derived from an e/croue!le given 
by the heralds : whence parchment, wrapped up in- 
to a reſembling form, has the ſame name. It ma 
be obſerved, that a gaoler's liſt of priſoners is eres.) 
A writing wrapped up. | 
His chamber all was hang'd about with rolls, 
And old records from ancient times deriv'd; 
Some made in books, ſome in long parchment ſcrel!s, 
That were all worm-eaten, and full of canker holes, Spenſer. 
We'll add a royal number to the dead, | 
Gracing the ral, that tells of this war's loſs, 
With ſlaughter coupled to the name of kings, Shakeſpeare. 

Here is the /cro/{ of every man's name, which is thought fit 
through all Athens to play in our interlude, Shakeſpeare. 

A Numidian prieſt, bellowing out certain ſuperſtitious charms, 
caſt divers ſcro:ls of paper on each fide the way, wherein he curſed: 
and banned the Chriſtians, | Kmnvlles, 

He drew forth a ſcro/{ of parchmeat, and delivered it to our 


maſt man. 
Such follow him, as ſhall be regiſter'd ; 


Part go t bad 1 of bad the longer ſcroll, Milton. 
% this epiſtolary ſcrol/, 4 | 
Receive the partner of my inmoſt ſoul, Prier. 


Vet, if he wills, may change or ſpoil the whole; 
May take yon beauteous, myſtick, a roll, 
Y And burn it like an uſeleſs — fred . Prior, 
Scroyts, . /, [This word I remember only in 
88 it ſeems derived from ꝙcrouelle, French, 
a ſcrotulous ſwelling ; as he calls a mean fellow a 
ſcab from his itch, or a parch from his raggedneſs.] 
A * Fellow Z 3 j a Ann 
de ſertylet o lers flout you ki 
And . wack — their a on >: 
As In a theatre, Shakeſpeare's King Fobn. 


— 


To SCRUB. v. a. [/chrobben, Dutch. ] To rub hard 
with ſomething coarſe and rough. 
Such wrinkles as a ſkilful hand would draw 
For an old grandam ape, when with a grace 
She fits at ſguat, and ſcrubs her leathern face. Dryden. 
She never would lay afide the uſe of brooms and ſcrubbing 
bruſhes. Arbuthnot. 
Naw Moll had whirl'd her mop with dext'rous airs, 
Prepar'd to ſer«b the entry and the ſtairs, Seviſt. 


ScRuB. . / [from the verb.] | 
1. A mean fellow, either as he is ſuppoſed to ſcrub 
himſelf for the itch, or as he is e.nployed in the mean 


offices of ſcouring away dirt. 
2. Any thing mean or deſpicable. 
With a doren large veſſels my vault hall be ſtor'd 3 
No little fn joint thall come on my board, Swift. 
A worn-out broom, Ainfevorth, 


CRV"BBRD, adj. [ ſerubet, Daniſh.) Mean; vile; 
Scav pay. I worthleſs; dirty; ſorry. 
gave It to a youth, 
A kind of boy, a little ſcrubbed boy 


Bacon. | 


SCR 


The ſerubbi i 
| Can 20 the — on — 4 
The ſcene a wood, ptoduc'd no more Tſe 
| 8 | bay a 1 2 7 beſos 997 
CRUFF, N. /. e lame vu e 3 it, 
metatheſis uſual in — n. by a 


SCRUPLE. nh [ /crupule, French; ſcrupulus, Lat 
1. Doubt; difficulty of determination ; per 1 m4] 
generally about minute things. n 
Macduff, this noble paſſion, N 
Child of integrity, bath from my ſoul 
Wip'd the black ſeruples, reconcil'd my thoughts 
To your good truth, ee, Mac 
Nothing did more fill foreign nations with a miratio beth, 
ſucceſſion, than the conſent of all eſtates of England for the Fed = 
ing of the king without the leaſt ſcruple, pauſe, or queſtion * 
or the matter of your confeſſion, let it be ſevere and 0 . 
but yet ſo as it may be without any inordinate anxiety, and dan 
ceſlary ſcruples, which only entangle the ſoul, y T W 
Men make no ſcruple to conclude, that thoſe propoſitio aylor, 
whoſe knowledge they can find in themſelves no original 3 
f nay the impreſs of God and nature upon their minds and 
taught them by any one elſe, | \ Be 
2. . grains; the third part of a dram. 
" Milk one ounce, oil of vitriol a /cruple, do ' 
at the bottom, where the vitriol . . _ 
3. Proverbially, any ſmall quantity. 
Ea Nuture never lends | 
The ſmalleſt ſcruple of her excellence ; 
But, like a thiifty goddeſs, ſhe determines 
Herſelt the glory of a creditor. Shakeſp. Mea. 


To Sckvu'rL x. v. a. [from the noun.] To 8 
heſitate. ; 


Were cer. 


Pac. 


He /crupled not to eat 
Againſt his better knowledge z not deceiy'd, 
Bur fondly overcome with female charnis. Mile, Par. Lift 
ScRu'PLER. x. % [from ſcruple.] A doubter; one 
who has ſcruples. 48 : 
Tue ſcruples which many publick miniſters would 
worthineſs of parents to * their children ee 
queſtioned parents, who did not belleve the neceſſtty ot having their 
children baptized by ſuch ſcruplers, to carry their children unto 
other miniſters, Graunt's Bills of Mortality, 
ScRUPULO'SITY. #. J [from ſcrupulous, 
1. Doubt; minute and nice doubtfulneſs. 

The one ſort they warned to take heed, that ſcrupuloſiy did 
make them rigorous in giving unadviſed N nk yd "5 
thren which were free; the other, that they did not become ſcan- 
dalous, by abuſing their liberty and freedom to the offence of their 
weak brethren, which were ſcrupulous, Hooker, 

So careful, even to ſcrupulgſiiy, were they to keep their ſabbath, 
that they muſt not only have a time to prepare them for that, but 

a further time alſo to prepare them for their very preparations, 
"Hg | South, 
2, Fear of acting in any manner; tenderneſs of con- 
ſcience. | | | | 

The firſt ſacrilege is looked on with horror; but when they have 
made the breach, their ſcrupuleſity ſoon retires, Decay of Pic. 

Scrv"eulovs,' adj. [ ſcrupuleux, French; ſerupultſur, 

Latin; from /cruple. 

1. Nicely doubtful ; hard to ſatisfy in determinations 
of conſcience. 

They warned them, that they did not become ſcandalous, by 
abuſing their liberty to the offence of their weak brethren, which 
were ſcrupulous. | Hecker, 

Some birds, inhabitants of the waters, whoſe blood is cold as 
fiſhes, and their fleſh is ſo like in taſte, that the ſeru/ulos are 
allowed them on fiſh-days, PPE Loecbe. 

2. Given to objections; 2 
Equality of two domeſtick pow'rs 
Breeds ſcrupulous faction. Shakeſp. Aut. and Clropatras 
3. Nice ; doubtful. FO 

As the cauſe of a war ought to be juſt, ſo the juſtice of that cauſe 

ought to be evident; not obſcure, not. ſcrupulous, Bacon, 
4. Careful; vigilant z cautious. | 3 

I have been the more ſcrupulous and wary, in regard the infer- 

ences from theſe obſcrvations are of importance, Weodsvard, 
Scrv"evlovsLYy, adv, [from ſcrupulous.) Carefully; 
nicely ; anxiouſly, En 

The duty conſiſts not ſcrupulouſly in minutes and half Dont, 

G ay ors 

Henry V. manifeſtly derived his 3 his 1 - Was 

lou ſly careful not to aſcribe the ſucceſs of it to himſelt. 
Scru'euLovsNness. 1. J. [from ſcrupulous.) The ſtate 
of being ſcrupulous. POS 
Scru”TABILE, adj. [from ſcruter, Latin.) Diſcover- 


able by inquiry. 
Shall we think God fo ſcrutable, or ourſelves ſo penetrating, that 
none of his ſecrets can eſcape us ? Decay of Pig. 


Scrura TION. . |; | /crutor, Lat.] Search; ext- 
mination ; enquiry. £729 Did. 
Se R Vr TOR. 2. / [ crutateur, Fr. from ſcruter, Lat! 
Enquirer; ſearcher; examiner. 
In proceſs of time, from being a ſimple ſcratator, an archdeacon 
became to have juriſdiction more amply. lf. 
ScruTINE KR, mn. . [ ſerutator, Lat.] A ſearcher ; 
an examiner, | 
To Serv TINIEE. * 4. [from /crutiny.] To ſearch; 
To SCRUTINY, to examine. | 
The compromitlarii ſhould chuſe accordixg to the votes of ſoch, 
whoſe votes they were obliged to ſcrutinize. A f 
S$cav'Tixovs, adj. [from aug. Capfiousz fu 
of enquiries. A word little uſed. 


e is froward, uncaſy, /crutinons, 
Hard to be pleas'd, and * . 
SCRU'TINY. . /{. [ /erutinium, Latin.] Enquity 
ſearch ; examination with nicety, a 
In the ſervtinies for righteouſneſs and judgment, when it is - 
ulred whether ſuch a perſon be a good _ ws ow the meaning 
ieve or ut what he loves. 
E xt WO 22 Taylor's Rule of Living fcy- 
I thought thee worth my nearer view 
And narrower ſcrutiny, that I might learn 
In what degree or meaning thou art call'd td 
The Son of God, Milton's Paradije Regs ger 
They that have deſigned exactneſs and deep ſcrutiny, have Hale 
{ome one part of nature, 
Their difterence to meaſure, and to reach, 
Reaſon well rectiſied muſt nature teach; 
And theſe high ſcrntinies are ſubjects fit Denbon 
For man's all-ſearching and enquiring Wits 4 
We are admoniſhed of want of charity towards wha, = ae. 
of a chriſtlan ſcrutiny and examination into ourſelves. 4 l that 
When any argument of great importance is manage nerd 
warmth which a ſerious con viction of it generally inſpires) deer the 
may eaſily eſcape, even from a wary pen, which will goes in 
telt of a ſevere ſcrutiny. ; 
Theſe, — nos whthin the ſcrut iy of human ſenſes, — 


1 


No higher than thyſelss&—&« Shatyþ. Aerchant of Venice, 
3 


examined by them, or atteſted by any __ Scar 0111. 


S 


getvrol'xx. 1. J. [for ſcritoire, or eſcritoire. A caſe 
drawers for writings, ; 

I locked up theſe papers in my ſerutoire, and my ſcrutoire came to 
do unlocked» Prior, 
4 Sckuzz. . @. [perhaps from ſcrew. This word, 

h now diſuſed by writers, is ſtill preſerved, at 
leaſt 1n its corruption, 70 ſerouge, in the London jar- 
gon. To ſqueeze; to compreſs. | | 
| Though up he caught him 'twixt his puiſſant hands, 

And having ſcruz'd out of his carrion corſe 

The loathful life, now loos d from ſinful bands, 

Upon his ſhoulders carried him, Fairy Queen, 
7 SCUD.' v. a. [ /quittire, Italian; Autta, Swediſh ; 
gur, ſwift, Iſlandick.] To fly; to run away with 

The vote was no ſooner paſſed, but away they ſcudded to the next 


Ake. ; L' Eftrange. 
The frighted ſatyrs, that in woods delight, | 
Now into plains with prick'd-up ears take flight; 
And ſeudding thence, while they their horn-feet ply, 
About their fires the little ſylvans cry. 
Away the frighted ſpectre ſcudi, 
And leaves my lady in the ſuds. Swift. 
4, Scu'DDLE. v. . [from ſeud.) To run with a kind 
of affected haſte or precipitation. A low word: com- 
monly pronounced ſcuttle. 
Scu'eFLE. #. . [This word 18 derived by Skinner from 
ſouſfe.) A confuſed quarrel ; a tumultuous broil, 
His captain's heart, 
In the ſcuffles of great fights, hath burſt 
The buckles on his breaſt. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra, 
Avowed atheiſts, placing themſelves in the ſeat of the ſcorner, 
take much pleaſingd vertiſement, by deriding our eager ſeuffles about 
that which they think nothing. —_ of Piety. 
The dog leaps upon the ferent and tears it to pieces; but in the 
ſeu the cradle happened to be overturned. L'Eſtrange. 
laut miſſionaries mix themſelves in theſe dark ſuffer and 
animate the mob to ſuch outrages and inſults, Addiſon. 


„ Scu'rFLE, v. #. [from the noun.] To fight con- 
ſuſedly and tumultuouſly. 
Laut confeſs I 've ſeen, in former days, 
The beſt knights in the world, and ſcuffled in ſome frays, 


| Drayton. 
A gallant man had rather fight to great diſadvantages in the Rela, 
In an orderly way, than ſcuffle with an undiſciplined rabble. | 
K ö oF Charles. 
7, SCULK. v. u. [ ſeulcke, Daniſh.) To lurk in 
biding-places ; to he cloſe. 
It has ſtruck on a ſudden into ſuch a reputation, that it ſcorns 
any longer to ſculk, but owns itſelf publickly, Gov. of Tongue. 
Fearing to be ſeen, within a bed 
Of coleworts he conceal'd his wily head; 
There ſculk'd till afternoon, and watch'd his time. Dryden, 
My prophets and my ſophiſts finiſh'd here 
Their Civil efforts of the verbal war: 
Not ſo my rabbins and logicians yield; 
Retiring till they combat ; from the field 
Of open arms unwilling - depart, 
And ſculk behind the ſubterfuge of art. 
No news of Phyl! the bridegroom came, 
And thought his bride had /cu/t'd for ſhame ; 
Becauſe her father us'd to ſay | 
The girl had ſuch a baſhful = Swift. 
dev x ER. =, %. [from ſcull.] A lurker; one that 
hides himſ- maſt 


Prior, 


imſelf for ſhame or miſchief. 
SeuLL, n. „ [It is derived by Skinner from bell, in 
ſome provinces called full ; as teſta, and refte or rite, 
ſul the head. Mr. Lye obſerves, more ſatisfacto- 
42 „ is in Iſlandick the t of an animal. ] 
1. The bone which incaſes and defends the brain; the 
arched bone of the head. 


Fractures of the ſeull are at all times very dangerous, as the 
bnin becomes affected from the preſſure, Sharp. 
3. Aſmall boat; a cockboat. [See ScuLLEs.] 
3. One who rows a cockboat. | 
Like caitiff vile, that for miſdeed 
Rides with his face to rump of ſtecd ; 
Or rowing ſcull, he 's fain to love, 
Look one way and another move. Hudibras. 
4 [yeeole, Saxon, an aſſembly.) In Milton's ſtyle, a 
ſhoal or vaſt multitude of fiſh. | | 
Each P 
With fry innumerable ſwarm, and ſhoals 
Of fiſh, that with their fins and ſhining ſcales 
Glide under the green wave, in ſculls that oft 
Bank the mid ſea, 


dev'LLCAP. 1. /. | ſcull and cap. 

LA 88 * | 8 

1 A nighteap. | | 

iev'L.LER, #. /. [Of this word I know not the etymo- 
. Skiola is, in Iſlandick, a veſſel ; and cſcueille, 

in French, a diſh. ] | 
I, Acockboat; a boat in which there is but one rower. 
Her ſoul already was conſign'd to fate, 


Milton. 


And ſhiv'ring in the leaky ſeuller ſate. Dryden. 
blo hire the ſculler, and, when once aboard, 
Orow fick, and damn the climate like a lord. Pope. 


2. One that rows a cockboat. 
bev'LLEny, 4 [from ftio/a, a veſſel, Iſlandick ; or 
dcurille, French, a diſh. ] The place where common 
Menſils, as kettles or diſhes, are cleaned and kept. 
icus was famous for counterfeiting baſe thingy, as pitchers, 
ze J and ſetting rogues together by the care, „ Peacham, 
WULLION, 3. / [from eſcueille, French, adiſh.] The 
loweſt domeſtick ſervant, that waſhes the kettles and 
diſhes in the kitchen. 
I muſt, like a whore, unpack my heart with words, 
And fall a-curfing like a very drab, 
A ſeullion, fye upon 't! foh! about my brain. Shak. Hamlet. 
If the — hath lain there, get the cook, the ſtable-men, 
7 8 the ſcullion, to ſtand in his way. | _ 
0 Sculp, v. a. [/culpo, Latin; /culper, Fr.] To 
carve; to engrave. A word not in uſe. 
© that the tenor of my juſt complaint 
Were ſenlpe with feel on rocks of adamant ! Sandys. 


1 44%. [ ſculptilir, Latin.] Made by carv- 


la lver medal upon one fide Moſes horned, and on the reverſe 

10 , mmandment againſt ſcv/prile images. Brown. 
ULPTOR. 4. % [ ſeulptor, Latin 3 ſculpreur, Fr.] A 
arver j one who cuts wood or ſtone into images, 


Thy ſhape 's in ev'ry part : 

1 clean, as might inſtruc the Half: art. Dryden. 
ban, er Gee e a ple derb bib de. 
tus bad tent hy : Addiſon, 
7. J. [ ſcnlptura, Latin; ſculpture, Fr.] 


art wood, or hewing tone, into images. 


Dryden. |. 


| And others it to uſe according to his kind. 


bn 7 yy and her ſiſter arts revive, 
| nes leap'd to form, and rocks to live. 
2. Carved work. 8 1 
: Nor did there want 
Cornice or freeze with boſſy ſeulptures graven. Milton, 
There too, in living ſeulpture, might be leen 
The mad affection of the Cretan queen. Dryden. 
3: The art of engraving on copper. | 
0 SCULPTURE, v. 4. [from the noun.] To cut; 
to engrave. 
Gold, ſilver, ivory vaſes ſculptur'd high 
There are who 6 98 0 Pope. 
SCUM. 1. /. [e/cume, French; /chtuma, Italian; um, 
Daniſh ; 7 um, Dutch.!] | 
1. That which riſes to the top of any liquor, 
The reſt had ſeveral offices affign'd ; 


Some to remove the ſcum as it did riſe, 
Others to bear the ſame away did mind, 


The ſalt part of the water doth partly riſe into a ſcum on the top, 


and partly goeth into a ſediment in the bottom. Bacon. 
Gather'd like ſeum, and ſettled to itſelf, ; 
Self-fed and ſelf-conſum'd. Milton. 
F Away, ye ſcum 
That ſtill rife upmoſt when Ka nation boils: Dryden. 


They mix a med'cine, to foment their limbs, 

With ſeum that on the molten filver ſwims, Dryden. 

2. The droſs ; the refuſe; the recrement ; that part 
which is to be thrown away. 

There flocked unto him all the ſcum of the Iriſh out of all places, 

that ere long he had a mighty army. Spenſer. 

Some forty gentlemen excepted, had we the very ſcum of the 

world, ſuch as their friends thought it an exceeding good gain to be 


diſcharged of, Ralei 5 E . 
8 : wil thee e would come e 
all thy vapouring, baſe ſcum. Hudibras, 
The Serthian ans ſcum 5 
Had almoſt ruin'd Rome. Roſcommon. 
— You'll find, in theſe hereditary tales, | 
Your anceſtors the ſcum of broken jails. Dryden's Juvenal. 


e great and innocent are inſulted by the ſcum and refule of the 
people. | Addiſon's Freebolder, 
To Scum. v. 4. [from the noun.] To clear off the 


ſcum : common Y written and ſpoken ſtim. 
| ; A ſecond multitude 
Severing each kind, and ſcumm'd the bullion droſs, 
Hear, ye ſullen pow'rs below; 
Hear, ye taſkers ot the dead ! 
You that boiling cauldrons blow, 
You that ſcum the molten lead | Dryds and Lee's Oedipur. 

What corns ſwim upon the top of the 1 off. 

5 | timer's Huſbandry. 
SCU'MBER, 1. /. [from ſcum.] The dung of a fox. 
Ain h, 
SCU'MMBR. 1. /; [e/cumoir, French.) A veſlel with 
which liquor is ſcummed, commonly called a ſtimmer. 


Scu'ryeR Holes, n. .. [ ſchoepen, Dutch, to draw off. 
In a ſhip, ſmall holes on the deck, through whi 


water is carried into the ſea. The leathers over thoſe 


Milton. 


holes are called arten leathers ; and the nails with 
Which 45 are faſtened, ſcupper nails. ailey. 
The blood at ſeupper boles run out. Ward. 


Was overgrown with ſcurf and filthy ſcald. Fa een. 
The _— 2 hands N Wr | 
Was loſt among PaQolus' ſands, ; 
Againſt whoſe torrent while he (wims, 
The golden ſcurf peels off his limbs. Swift. 


2. A ſoil or ſtain adherent, 
Then are they happy, when by length of time 
The ſcurf is worn away of each committed crime, 
No ſpeck is left. ; 
3. Any thing ſticking on the ſurface. 
There ſtood a hill, whoſe griſly top 
Shone with a gloſſy ſcurf. | Milton. 
Upon throwing in a ſtone, the water boils z and at the ſame time 
are fon little flakes of ſcurf riſing up. Addiſon, 
1 A pp n. /. [from ſeurf.] The ſtate of being 
r N 
Scu"kRiL. adj. [ currilit, Lat.] Low ; mean; groſsly 
opprobrious ; lewdly jocoſe. 15 
With him Patroclus, 


Upon a lazy bed, the live-long da 
Breaks ſeurril jeſts. me Sbateſp Troiſus and Creſſida, 


Nothing conduces more to letters than to examine the writ- 


Dryden. 


nouncing againſt them be away; ſuch as envy, bitterneſs, precipi- 
tation, impudence, and ſcurril ſcoffing, Ben 70 
Thou mov'ſt me more by barely naming him, 
Than all thy foul unmanner'd ſcurri/ taunts. Dryden. 
ScurrILITY, 5. / [ ſcurrilith, Fr. ſcurrilitar, Lat.] 
Groſſneſs of reproach ; lewdneſs of jocularity ; mean 
buffoonery, | | 
Good matter Holofernes, purge z ſo it ſhall pleaſe you to abro- 
gate ſcurriſity» Shakeſpeare, 
Bani ſh ſcurrility and profaneneſs, and reſtrain the licentious inſo- 
lence of poets, : Dryden. 
Scu'tr1Lovs. 44. [ ſeurrilis, Lat.] Groſsly oppro- 
brious ; uſing ſuch language as only the licence of a 
buffoon can warrant ; lewdly jocular ; vile ; low. 
Seurrilous and more than ſatirical immodeſty. Hooker, 
Let him approach ſinging. Forewarn him that he uſe no ſcur- 
rilous words in's tunes. Shakeſpeare's inter i Tale, 
How often is a perſon, whoſe intentions are to do good by the 


an enemy to mankind ? Addiſon's Freebo!der. 
Their charactert have been often treated with the utmoſt bar- 
barity and injuſtice by ſcurrilous and enraged orator. Sroift. 


Scu'rRrILOUSLY. adv. [from ſcurrilous.] With groſs 
reproach ; with low buffoonery ; with lewd merri- 
ment. 

such men there are, who have written ſcurrileuſly 3 ms 


without any provocation. | ryden 
It is 4 incivility, ſcwrrilouſly to ſport with mw which 


others count religion. Wlotſon, 
Scu'RRILOUSNESS. . /. [from ſcurrilous.] Scurrility ; 


baſeneſs of manners. 
Scu'rviLy. adv. [ from 8 ] Vilely; baſely; 

coarſely. It is ſeldom uſed but in a ludicrous ſenſe. 

Look i __ now, 3 
ſee how ſcurvily that countenance 

You would 4 to own it. Ben Fonſon': Cataline. 
This alters the whole complexion of an action, that would other- 
wiſe look but very ſcurvily, and makes it perfeR, South, 


The clergy were never more learned, or fo ſcurvily — 


Fairy Queen. | 


ings of the ancients, Ry the plagues of judging and pro- 


works he publiſhes, treated in as ſcurrilows a manner as if he were | 3 


SEA 


Scu'rvy. n./. [from tur: This word was, I believe, 


originally an adjeQtive.] 4 
The ſcurwy is a diſtemper of the inhabitants of cold countries, 
and amongſt thoſe ſuch as inhabit marſhy, fat, low, moiſt ſoils, near 
ſtagnating water, freſh or alt; invading chiefly in the winter 
ſuch as are ſedentary, or live upon ſalted or ſmoaked fleſh and fiſh, 
or quantities of untermented farinaceous vegetables, and drink bad 
8 water, 3 0 5 — F Arbuthucts 
CU RVY, 7 * from cur » cu, » CUI UP, 1 
1. Scabbed; covered with 8 1 ed with the 
ſcurvy . ; 
Whatſoever man be ſcurvy or ſeabbed. 
2. Vile; bad; ſorry ; worthleſs ; contemptible ; oſ- 
fenſive. | 
I know him for a man divine and holy; 


Not ſcurvy, nor a temporary meddler. Shak peare. 
This is a very ſcur vy tune to flag to a man's funeral, SI. 
He ſpoke ſcurvy and provoking terms - Fo 

Againſt your honour, Shakeſpeare. 


A crage, which is but ſexrvy meat, lays but two eggs. Ch.yne. 
It would be convenient to prevent the excels of drink, with that 
ſcurvy euſtom of taking tobacco. | Swift. 


Scu'rvyGRAS8, 2. / ( ſcurvy and graſi; cochlearia, 
Lat.] The ſpoonwort. A plant, Miller. 
'Scu'sts, For excuſes. 
I ſhifted him away, 
And laid good ſcuſet on your ecſtaſy. Shakeſp. Othello, 
Scur. ./ 0 oft, Iſlandick.] The tail of thoſe ani- 
mals whoſe tails are very ſhort, as a hare. 
In the hare it is averſely ſeated, and in its diſtenſion inclines unto 
the coccix or ſcut. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
He fled to earth, but firſt it coſt him dear; 
Swift. 


He left his ſcut behind, and half an ear. 
[ ſeuccione, Italian; from ſcutum, 


Scu"TCaEON. * 
Lat.] The ſhield repreſented in heraldry ; the enſigns 


armorial of a family, See EscuTCntoN. 
And thereto had ſhe that ſeutcheon of her deſires, ſupported by 
certain badly diligent miniſters, Sidney. 

Your ſcutebennt, and your figns of conqueſt, ſhall 
Hang in what place you pleaſe, 
Honour is a meer Ft Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
The chiefs about their necks the ſcutcheons wore, | 

With orient pearls and jewels powder'd o'er, Dryden, 


ScuTELLATED, adj. | ſcutella, Lat.) Divided into 
{mall ſurfaces. | 

It ſeems part of the ſcutellated bone of a Rurgeon, being flat, of 
a porous or cellular conſtitutions Woodward. 


Sc n adj. ¶ ſcutiformis, Lat.] Shaped like a 
ſhield. 
Scu'rTLE. n./. | /cutella, Lat. ſcutell, Celt. Ainſw. 
1. A wide ſhallow baſker, ſo named from a diſh or plat- 
ter which it reſembles in form. | 
A ſeuttle or ſkrein to rid ſoil fro' the corn. Tuſſer. 
The earth and ſtones they are faln to carry from under their 
feet in ſcutties and baſkets, Hakewill on Providence. 
2. A ſmall grate. | 
To the hole in the door have a ſmall ſcuttle, to keep in what mice 
are there, . Mortimer s Huſbandry. 
3. [from — A quick pace; a ſhort run; a pace of 
affected precipitation. This is properly /cuddle. 
She went with an eaſy ſcxttle out of the ſhop. Spectator. 
To Scu'TTLE. v. u. | from ſcud or feuddle.} 1 


with affected precipitation. 
The old fellow ſcutt/ed out of the room. | 
To Spion. v. a. [ Spenſer. Sdegnare, Ital. Milton, for 


diſdain. 
5 fted up ſo high, 


Li 
I ſdrign'd ſubjection. | 
Sp8"1GNFUL, adj, Contracted for di/dainful. _ 


They now, puft up with /deignful infolence, 
Deſpiſe the broad of bledſed 127 roſe Spenſer. 
SEA. n, / [p#, Saxon; fee, or zee, Dutch.) | 
1. The ocean ; the water, oppoſed to the /and. 
Will all great Neptune's ocean waſh this blood 
Clean from my hand ? No, this my hand will rather 
Thy multitudinous ſea incarnadine, 
Making the green one ted. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
The rivers run into the ſea. Ca 
He made the ſea, and all that is therein, 
So do the winds and thunders cleanſe the air, 
80 working ſeas ſettle and purge the wine. 
Amphibious, between ſes and land, 
| The river horſe, 
| | Some leviathan, 
Haply flumb'ring on the Norway foam, 
The pilot of ſome ſmall night-founder'd ſciff 
Deeming ſome iſland, oft as ſeamen tell, 
With fixed anchor in his ſcaly rind, 
Moors by his fide under the lee, while night 
Inveſts the ſeas Milton, 
Small fragments of ſhells, broken by ſtorms on ſome ſhores, are 
uſed for manuring of ſea land. „ Woodward. 
They put to ſea with a fleet of three hundred fail. Arbutbnot. 
Sea racing dolphins are train'd for our motion, 
Moony tides ſwelling to roll us aſhore, 
But like a rock unmov'd, a rock that bra ves 
The raging tempeſt and the riſing waves, 
Propp'd on himſelf he ſtands: his ſolid ſides- 
Waſh off the ſea weeds, and the ſounding tides, Dryden. 
The ſea could not be much narrower than it is, without a great 


Ex. xx. 11. 
Davies. 


| Milton, 


By the 57 of Galilee. 
. Proverbially for any large quantity. 5 
That fra of blood, which hath in Ireland been barbarouſly ſhed, 
is enough to drown in eternal infamy and miſery the malicious 


author and inſtigator of its effuſion, King Charles. 
4. Any thing rough and tempeſtuous. 
To ſorrow abandon' d, but worſe felt within, | 
And in a troubled ſea of paſſion toſt. Milton, 


. Half Seas over. Half drunk. 

The whole magiſtracy was pretty well diſguiſed before I gave'em 
the lip 1 our friend the alderman was half 2 over before the bon- 
fire was out. RD ; Spectator. 

814 is often uſed in compoſition, as will appear in the 
following examples. 

$Sz"ABAR. #./, [from /ea and bar; hirundo piſcis, Lat.] 
The ſea-ſwallow, 


of the ſen. 
The ſovereign of the ſea: he blames In vain, 


That once / will to ſea again, Spenſer's Paſfterals. 
Darkneſs cover'd o'er | 
The face of things 1 along the ſtabaut ſhore 

| Jatlate we pt, ; | 


P e . 


S$Sza'n0aA' * 


Lev. xxi. 20. 


Sbakeſp. Aut. and Chopatra, = 


O run 


Arbuthnot, > 


Milton. : 


reWs © 


Dryden's Albion. 


* 10 


loſs to the world. Bentley. 
So when the firſt bold veſſel dar'd the /, 
High on the ſtern the Thracian rais'd his Rrain, 
White Argo ſaw her kindred trees 
Deſcend from Pelion to the main, Pope. 
2. A collection of water; a lake. | 
Mat, iv. 18. 


Sx'aBRAT. adj. [/i and beat.) Daſhed by the waves 


8 E A 
Sr 1 whey n/. [/ea and boat.) Veſſel capable to bear 
8 were otcafioned by thelr ſhips being bad Fo and 


themſelves but indifferent ſeamen, uthnot, 
Sz Abo. adj, [ and born.) Born of the ſea ; pro- 
duced by the ſca. 
Like Neptune and his ſeaborn niece, ſhall be | 
The ſhining glories of the land and ſea, Waller, 
All theſe in order march, and marching ſing 
The warlike ations of their ſeaborn king, Dryden, 


SA . / [i and boy.) Boy employed on ſhip- 
| | e P 


Cant thou, O partial lep! give thy r 
To the wet Rebar Tn an — ſo rude, Sa 
And in the calmeſt and the ſtilleſt night 
Deny it to a king ? Shakeſpeare, 


Br'ABKBACH. . / [ and breach, ] Irruption of the 
ſea by breaking the banks, 

To an impetuous woman, tempeſts and ſeabreacbes n 

Erange. 
S AIAE IZE. . % [(/ and breeze.) Wind blowing 
from the ſea, 

Hedges, in moſt places, would be of great advantage to ſhelter 
the grals from the 3 Mortimer. 

SW AU r. adj, [ and built.] Built for the ſea, 
Horne each by other in a diſtant line, 
The ſeabullt forts in dreadful order move. Dryden. 
SAA AO. . J. crambe, Lat.] Seg-colewort, A 
lant, 
71 hat h fleſhy leaves like thoſe of the cabbage, Miller, 
Sk"ACALP. #. J. [ ſea and calf; pboca.] The ſeal, 

The ſeacalf, or ſeal, is ſo called from the noiſe he makes like a 
calf: his head comparatively not big, ſhaped rather like an otter's, 
with teeth like a dog's, and muſtaches like thoſe of a cat: his 
body long, and all over halry : his forefeet, with fingers clawed, 
but not divided, yet fit for going t his hinder fe:t, more properly 
fins, and fitter for ſwiiaming, as being an amphibious animal, The 
female gives ſuck, as the porpeſs, and other en fiſhes, 

Grew's Muſeum, 
S ACA. . J. [ ſea and cap. ] Cap made to be worn 
on ſhipboard, 

| I know'your favour well, 


Though now you have no ſeacap on your head. Shakeſpeare, 
Su"ACARP, 1. /. [from /ea and carp; turdus marinus, 
— A ſpotted fiſh that lives among ſtones and 
rocks, 
St"ACMART. . / [a and chart.) Map on which only 
the coaſts are delineated, 


The ſituation of the parts of the earth are better learned by a 
map or ſcuc hart, than reading the deſcription, 33335 


SW AcOAU, 2. % [a and coal.] Coal fo called, not be- 


cCauſe found in the ſea, but becauſe brought to London] 


by lea ; pitcoal. 7 
We'll have a poſſet ſoon at the latter end of a ſeacoal fire. Shak. 
Seacoal laſts longer than charcoal, Bacon, 
"This pulmonique indiſpoſition of the air is very much height- 
ened, where a great quantity of ſeacoa/ ia burnt, Harvey. 
ns COAST, n./. Ca and coaft.] Shore; edge of the 
en. : 
The venturous mariner that way, 
Learning his ſhip from thoſe white racks to ſave, 
Which all along the ſouthern ſeacoaft lay; 
For ſafety's ſake that ſame his ſeamark made, 
And nam'd It Albion, Fairy Queen, 


Upon the ſeacoaft are many parcels of land, that Wa well 
0 — Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
$n <a n. . [gavia, Lat.] A bird, called allo Sca- 

uit. N 


BA cour Ass. 5. % (a and compaſr,) The card and 


for the taking in. 


needle of mariners. 
The needle in the ſeacompaſs Mill moving but to the north point 
only, with maveor inmmotus, notifled the refpective conſtancy of” 


the gentleman to one only, Camden's Remains. 


Sy AcOoT, #, / [from ſea and coor z ſulica marina, Lat.] 
Sea towl, like the moorhen, 


Sy"ACORMORANT, Or Seadrakr. tr. J from fea and cor- 
morant z corvns marinns, Lat.] A leacrow, 


Sx'acow, . / [ /ea and cor] The manatce. 

The Jeacore is of the cetaceous kind, It grows to fifteen feet 
long, and to ſeven or eight in ccuintercwse t its head is like that 
of a hog, but longer, and more cylindrick 1 its eyes are ſmall, and 
it has no external ears, but only two little apertures, Ity lips are 
thick, and it hay two lon ulks ſtanding out, It has two fins, 
which Rand forward on the breaſt like hands, whence the Spa- 
nlards called It mt, The female has two round breatts placed 
between the peRtoral fins. The (kin le very thick and hard, and not 
(caly, but hairy, Hill's Materia Medica. 

Stabo. * [% and dog.) Perhaps the ſhark, 
Fieres eadogs devour the mangled friends, Roſcommon, 
When, ſtung with hunger, ſhe embrolils the flood, 
: The fe and the dolphin are hee food, Pope's Odyſſey. 
SEARAKR, m. * ( from % and gar z auris marina, Lat.] 
A lea plant, 


SA AAA. . | fa und fare.) Mtraveller by ſea; u 
mariner, 


They Wicky refuſed to vail their bonnets by the ſummons of thoſe 


towns, which is reckoned intolerable contempt by the better enabled 
ſoafarers, 


Carew. 
A wandring merchant, he frequents the maln, 
dome mean ſeaſurer in purluit of gain; 
$tudious of freight, in naval trade well feld, 
But dreads the athletick labour of the field, Pope. 
SEAYARING. adj, [ /ea and fore,] Travelling by ſea. 


My wite Faiten'd him unto a all (pare maſt 
Such as jeafuring mon provide for forms. Shadeſpeare. 
It was death to dert the (hips of jeafur ing people, againit their 
wit to other u. Ron they Were appointed, A. dune. 
Sarnen. The ſame with Sawyuins, 
SWartau r.. / Le aud At.] Battle of ſhips ; bat- 
tle on the ſea, | 
Narfights have been often final to the warz but this is when 
privens tot up chelr ret upon the batites, Bacon, 
It our fonle vt heating were a thouſand times quicker than it is, 


wv (hould, in the quietelt retirement, be leis able to ſleep than In the 
middle of a {af 4. 


i Lecke, 
This fleet they recivited with two hundred fail, whereof they 

loft ninety-three in a fte. Arduthuot on Coin i. 
SA.]. x. % L and ford.) Birds that live at ſea, 


The billy of curieivs, and many other eh are very long, to 
enable them ta hunt tor the wormy. 


A feafees! properly repreſents the paſſage of a leity over the ſeas, 


Broome, 
A length of cen and unbounded ky, 
Which trace the ſouſeww! in a year 0'er-ly, 


Fe. 
S 5. anc | 
er 
* 4g adj. und gire.] Girded or encircled by 


Lacks x. /. Lie and port.) A harbour, 


S E A 


Neptune, beſides the ſway 
Of every ſalt flood and each ebbing ſtream, 
Took in by lot, *twixt high and nether Jovez 
Imperial rule of all the ſeagirt iſles, Milton, 
Telemachus, the blooming heir, 
Of ſcagirt Ithaca, demands my care: | 
"Tis mine to form his green unpraQtis'd years 
In ſage debates, x "3 
Sz'AGRASS. 1. / [from /ea and gra; alga, Lat.] An 
herb growing on the ſea ſhore. : 
S2"AGREEN, adj. [Lea and greer.] Reſembling the co- 


lour of the diſtant ſea ; cerulean. 
White, red, yellow, blue, with their ſeveral mixtures, as green, 
ſcarlet, purple, and ſeagreen, come in by the eyes. Locle. 
Upon his urn reclin'd, 
His ſcagreen mantle waving in the wind, 

The god appear'd. Pope. 
STAGAEEN. 1. J. Saxifrage, A plant. | 
SrAuLL. . % [ and gull.] A water fowl. 

Seagulls, when they flock together from the ſea towards the 
ſhores, ſoreſhow rain and wind. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Bitterns, herons, and ſcagulli, are great enemies to fiſh, 


Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
SFA. 1. .. A ſea bird. Ainſworth, 


hs” halogens n. f, [echinus,) A kind of ſea ſhell- 
fi 


The ſeahedgebog is incloſed in a round ſhell, faſhioned as a loaf of 
bread, wrought and pinched, and guarded by an outer ſkin full of 
prickles, as the land urchin, | Carew. 


Su"aroc. 1. J. [Va and bg. The porpus. 
SkAHOLLY., 1. J. [eryngium, Lat.] A plant. 
The ſpecies are, /eaholly, or eryngo. Common eryngo. The 


roots of the firſt aie candied, and lent to London for medicinal ule, 
being the true eryngo. Miller. 


SEt"AHOLM. . /, [ and holm.] 
1. A ſmall uninhabited iſland, 
2, Senholly. A kind of ſea weed, 
Cornwal bringeth forth greater ſtore of ſcabelm and ſomphire 
than any other county. _ Carenvw, 
Srx"aHORSE, 2. / | ſea and horſe.) 
1. The ſeahorſe is a filh of a very ſingular form, as we 
ſee it dried, and of the needleftiſh kind. It is about 


four or five inches in length, and nearly half an inch | 


in diameter in the broadeſt part, Its colour, as we 
ſee dried, is a deep reddiſh brown: and its tail is 
turned round under the belly. Hil; Materia Medica. 
2. 'The morſe, 


Part of a large tooth, round and tapering: a tuſk of the morſe, 
or waltrons, called by ſome the ſeaberſe, Weodavard. 


3. The medical and the poetical ch ſeem very dif. 
ferent. By the ſeahorſe Dryden means probably the, 
hippopotamus. | 


Seaborſes, flound'ring in the ſlimy mud, | 


Tols'd up their heads, and daſh'd the ooze about em. Dryd. 


SkAMA1D. A. , [ ſea and maid. ] Mermaid. | 
Certain ſtars ſhot from their ſpheres, | 


To hear the ſeamaids mulick. Shakeſpeare. 
SrAuAN. n./. [ ſea and man.] 
1. A ſailor ; a navigator; a mariner. 
She, looking out, 5 | 
Beholds the fleet, and hears the ſeamen ſhou Denham. 


Seamen, through diſmal ſtorms, are wont | 

To paſs the oyſter-breeding Helleſpont. Evelyn, 
.neas order'd 
A ſtately tomb, whoſe top a trumpet bore, | 

A ſoldier's falchion, and a ſeaman's oar ; 
Thus was his friend interr'd. Dryden. 
By undergoing the hazards of the ſea, and the company of com- 
mon ſeamen, you make it evident you will retute no opportunity of 
rendering yourſelf uſeful, _ * Dryden. 
Had they applied themſelves to the increaſe of their ftrength by 
ſea, they might have had tne greateſt fleet, and the moſt ſeamen, of 
any ſtate in Europe, Addiſen. 

2. Merman; the male of the mermaid. 
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SAA z. #. /. [ ſea and riſque.) Hazard a 
Kari A. de fe ge mes, tat bc 
imſelf wi e jeariſque o x 
Rome in the winter. , vellels as carrieq Cora to 
3 1. . A plant. * 
B”AROOM, . /. [ ſea and room.] O rn 
main. 7 | ] Open ſea 3 ſpacious 
There is ſearoom enough for both nati 
one another, + gar wo eos offending 
The bigger whale like ſome huge carrack lay hers, 
Which wanteth ſearcom with her bs to play, y Wally 


Searo'VER. 2. / [ſea and rove.] A pirate, 


Sr nor; a. La vi, Ir bu at) Ati 


$x"A8ERPENT. 2. /. [ ſea and ſerpent; byd 
water ſerpent; an 2. rei gen., Lat.] A 


SEASE'RVICE. 2. / [ ſea and ſervice. 
You were preſſed £14 4 a — bye RD ad 
: | Swift's Direct. to 3 
SE"ASHARK. 2. / [ ſta 2 A ravenous ſeafſh. 
f ' 


Witches mummy, maw an 
Of the ravening ſalt ſeaſbark. Shakeſpeare 


SE ASHELI. #. . [ ſea and bell.) Shells found on the + 


ſhore. 
Seaſhells are great improvers of four or cold land, If, 
SEA'SHORE. 1. J. [ /ea and foore.] The coaſt of the ſer 
That ſeaſbore where no more world is found, 5 
But foaming billows breaking on the ground, 


Fournier gives an account of an earthquake in pol dn, 
reached three hundred leagues along the ſeaſbore, 3 3 


To ſay a man has a clear idea of any quantity; wi 
ing how great it is, is as reaſonable * ſay 222 
idea of the number of the ſands on the ſeaſpore. a 
S8"ASICK. adj. | ſea and fich.) Sick, as new voyagers 
on the ſea. 


She began to be much ſcafick, extremity of weather continuing, 


Barbaroſſa was not able to come on ſhors, for that he 
they ſaid, ſeaſick, and troubled with an ague. 2 
In love's 22 nothing can offend; 
Women are never ſeaſich. Dae 
Weary and ſeaſick, when in thee eonfin'd; e's Juul. 
Now, for thy ſafety, cares diſtract my mind. $ 


SgAS1'DE, 1. . Lea and fide.) The edge o ſthe el. 
Their camels were without number, as the ſand by the ſeafide, 


| h | Jud. vil. 12, 
There diſembarking on the green ſeaſide, Jud. vil. 12 


We land our cattle, and the ſpoil dłvide. Pepe. 
StaSU"RGEON, 2. /. [ea and furgeen,] A chirurgeon 
employed on ſhipboard. 
My deſign was to help the ſeaſurgeon. Wiſeman's Surgery, 
SEASURRO UNDED. adj. [ ea and ſurround.) Encircled 
by the ſea, 
To ſcaſurreunded realms the gods aſſign 
Small tract of fertile lawn, the leaſt to mine. P 


| SEATERM, 2. / [% and term.] Word of art ud by 


the ſeamen, 
I agree with you in your cenſure of the ſeaterm: in Dryden's 
Virgil, becauſe no terms of art, or cant words, ſuit the majeſty of 
'epick poetty. Pope, | 


SEAWA'TER, . /. [ea and water.] The alt water 
of the ſea, _ | 
By digging of pits in the ſea-ſhore, he did fruſtrate the labo- 
rious works of the enemies, which had turned the ſeawater upon 
the wells of Alexandria. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
I bathed the member with ſeawater, Wijeman, 
Seawater has many groſs, rough, and earthy particles in it, as 
appears from its ſaltneſs; whereas freſh. water is more pure and 
unmixt. Broome, 


SEAWLTHWIND. 2. /. [ ſoldanella, Lat.] Rindweed. 

SE AWORMWOOD, . / | ſea and wormwood ; ſeripbium, 
Lat.] A ſort of wormwood that grows in the ſea, 

SAL. u. J. L phoca; yeol, pele, Saxon; tel, Daniſh.) 


Seals live at land and at fea, and porpules have the warm blood 
and intrails of a hog, not to mention mermaids or ſeamen. Locle. 
STA MARK. 2. / [ /ea and mark.] Point or conſpicu- 
ous place diſtinguiſhed at ſea, and ſerving the ma- 
riners as directions of their courſe. 
Thoſe white rocks, 
Which all along the ſouthern ſeacoaſt lay, 
'Threat'ning unheedy wreck and raſh decay, 
He for his ſafety's ſake his ſcamark made, 
And nam'd it Albion. 
Though you do ſee me weapon'd, 
Here is my journey's end, here is my butt, 
The very ſeamark of my utmoſt all, Shakeſp. Othello, 
They were executed at divers places upon the ſeacoait, for ſea- 
markr, or light-houſes, to teach Perkinss people to avoid the coa k. 
| Bacon's Henry VII. 
They are remembered with a brand of infamy fixt upon them, 
and ſet as ſeamarks for thoſe who obſerve them to avoid, Dryden, 
"The fault of others Wa 
He ſet av ſeamarks for himſelf to ſhun, 


Fairy Queen, 


Dryden. 


SKAME'W. . J. ea and mew.] A fowl that frequents] 


the lea, 
: An iſland ſalt and bare, | 
The haunt of ſeals, and orcks, and ſeameros clang, Milton, 
The chough, the ſcameto, the loquacious crow, | 
Scream alott, Pope's Od. 
Sk"AMONSTER, 1. / [ ſea and monſter.] Strange ani- 
mal of the ſea. 
Seamonſters give ſuck to their young. Lam. iv. 3+, 
here luxury late reign'd, ſcamonſleys whelp, Milton. 
SK"AMOSS, . / * and met; corallium, Lat.] Co- 
ral, which grows in the ſea like a ſhrub, and, being 
taken out, — Bag hard like a tone. 
Sk"ANAVELWORT, . / [andre/aces, Lat.] An herb 
yroving in Syria, by which great cures are per- 
ormed. 
SK'ANYMPH. . . [ /ea and nymph] Goddeſs of the 
ca, 
Virgil, after Homer's example, gives us a transformation of 
Aneas's ſhips into ſeanywmphs. Broome. 
$kxK"aON1ON, 2. / An herb. Ainſworth, 
* 1. %. [ea and od.! The mud in the ſea or 
ore. 


All cuegſe, or oofy mud, and the mud of rivers, are of great 
advantage to all forts of land, Mortimer, 


S&"APAD. . % [ fella marina, Lat.] The ſtar fiſh. 
SY"APANTHER, . % ( and panther ; gabos, Lat.] 
A fiſh like a lampry. | 
Sx'arpincs. %% [e and piece.) A picture repreſents 
ing any thing at ſea, 
ainters often employ their pencils upon { 1M Adiiſus. 
A la 


Sx"APOOL. . % [ /ea and pool.) e of ſalt water. 
I heard it withed, that all that land were a 900. Spenſer, 


'The ſea calf. 

The ſeal or ſoyle is in make and growth not unlike a pig, ugly 
faced, and footed like a moldwarp : he delighteth in muſic, or any 
loud noiſe, and thereby is trained to ſhew himſelf above water: 
they alſo come on land. Carew 

| An iſland ſalt and bare, 
The haunt of /eals, and orcks, and ſcamews clang, Milt, 


[SEAL ». J [yigel, Saxon ; fgillum, Lat.] 


1. A ſtamp engraved with a particular impreſſion, 
which is fixed upon the wax that cloſes letters, or al- 
fixed as a teſtimony. 
| The king commands you 
To render vp the great ſeal. N e Henry VIII. 
If the organs of perception, like wax overhardened with cold, 
will not receive the impreſſion of the ſeal; or, like wax of a temper 
too loft, will not hold it; or elſe ſuppoſing the wax of a temper 
fit, but the ſeal not applied with a ſutficient force to make a Clear 
impreſſion : in any of theſe caſes the print left by the ſeal will be 
ob cure. 1 Lic. 
The ſame his grandſire wore about his neck 
In three ſeal rings; which after, melted down, 
| Form'd a vaſt buckle for his widow's gowns Pipe. 
2, The impreſſion made in wax. 
Till thou canſt rail the ſeal from off my bord, | 
Thou but offend'ſt thy lungs to ſpeak ſo loud, Shale 
Solyman ſhewed him his own letters, aſking him if he kve 
not that hand, and if he knew not that e.? | _— 
He ſaw his monkey picking the ſeal wax from a letter. 40. 
3. Any aQ of confirmation. 
They their fill of love i 
Took largely, of their mutual guilt the cl. Min. 
To Srl. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 


1. To faſten with a ſeal. 
He that brings this love to thee, | 
Little knows this love in me 3 Me 
And by him ſea/ up thy mind, Shateſp. A Wm 5 6 
1 have ſeen her rite from her bed, take forth paper, fol 8 
write upon 't, and afterwards ſeal it. Shake peort- 
2. To confirm or atteſt by a ſeal. | 
God join'd my heart to Romeo's 3 thou our hands 
And ere this hand, by thee to Romeo /a d, 
Shall be the label ” — _— 4 
Or my true heart with treacherous rev 
Tors bs another, this ſhall lay them both. Sharp art 
3. To confirm; to ratify ; to ſettle. | : 
My ſoul is purg'd from grudging hate, 101. K. in. 
And with my hand A pd our dre hearts love. Shahn 
When 1 have performed this, and ſealed to them this —_ 
* pus into "pain c ih Rem. KV. 
TY 0 ut ; to clole: WI np. K 
: Sea! wp your lips, and give no words but mum! Shale per 


At my death v. 
Thou haſt .d »  xpettarion. Stole. Hag! of 


1 be 
The ſenſe is like the a. for the ſun ſeals up the lob 
heaven, and opens the globe of earth: ſo the ſenſe doth _ 


heavenly things, and reveals carthly things. 


9 


5 To 
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5 wy ack to th' infernal pit I drag thee chain'd, 
And ſeal thee ſo, as henceforth not to ſcorn 
The facil gates of hell too lightly barr'd, 
6 To mark with a ſtamp. | 
You'd rail upon the hoſteſs, 
And ſay you would preſent her at the leet, 
Becauſe ſhe bought ſtone jugs, and no ſeal'd quarts. Shakeſp. 
To SEAL» V. hs To fix a ſeal. : 
1 will ſeal unto this bond. Shakeſpeare. 
We make a ſure covenant and write it, and our princes and 
priefts ſeal unto it. Neb. ix. 38. 
& ALER» 2. J. [from ſeal.) One that ſeals. 
oy ALINCWAx. 1. J. | ſeal and wax.) Hard wax uſed 
to ſeal letters. | 
The prominent orifice was cloſed with ſcalingwax. 
Gram. 1. / [Team, Saxon; 200m, Dutch. 
J. The ſuture where the two edges of cloth are ſewed 
together. 
In velvet white as ſnow the troop was gown'd, 
The ſeams with ſparkling emeralds ſet around. Dryden. 
Precepts ſhould be fo finely wrought together in the ſame 
piece, that no coarſe ſcam may diſcover where they join. Addiſon. 
1. The juncture of planks in a ſhip. 
With boiling pitch the ſeams inſtops, 
Which, well laid o'er, the ſalt ſea waves withſtand. Dryden. 
4 A cicatrix ; a ſcar, 


4 (eam, Saxon, a load.] A meaſure; a veſſel in 

Aich things are held; eight buſhels of corn. Ainſeu. 

. Sau of Glaſs. A quantity of glaſs weighing 120 
unds. 

6. [reme, Saxon; aim, Welſh ; Jain, Fr.] Tallow ; 

greaſe hog's lard. 


Milton. 


Beyle. 


Shall the proud lord, 
That baſtes his arrogance with his own ſeam, 


Be worſhipp'd? Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Creſſida. 
Part ſcour the ruſty ſhields with ſeam, and part 
New grind the blunted ax. Dryden's Fneid, 
J SEAM. v. a. [from the noun.] 
i. To join together by ſuture, or otherwiſe, 
2. To mark; to ſcar with a long cicatrix. 
Seam'd o'er with wounds, which his own ſabre gave. Pepe. 
Say, has the ſmall or greater pox 
Sunk down her noſe, or ſeam'd her face? 
SrAMLESS. adj. from 2 Having no ſeam. 
Sr AMRENT. 7, / | ſears and rent.] A ſeparation of 
any thing where it is joined ; a breach of the ſtitches, 
Gr AM8STRESS. u. / [reameyrne, Saxon.] A woman 
whoſe trade is to ſew, Often written /emp/tre/s. 
They wanted food and raiment ; ſo they took | 
Religion for their ſeamſtreſs and their cook. Cleveland. 
S AMY. adj, [from ſcam.] Having a ſeam ; ſhewing 
the ſeam. 


Sæoift. 


Some ſuch ſquire he was, | 
That turn'd your wit the ſeamy fide without, 
And made me to ſuſpeR you. Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
rau. u. / [Pexne, Saxon; /agena, Lat.] A net. 
Sometimes written eine, or. ſaine. 
br AR. adj. [reaman, Saxon, to dry.] Dry; not any 
longer green. Spenſer uſes it. 
I have liv'd long enough : my May of life | 
Is fall'n into the ſear, the yellow leaf. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never ſear. Milton, 
Some may be cheriſhed in dry places, as in ſcar wood. Ray. 


To SAR. v. a. [yeamuan, Saxon,] To burn; to cau- 
The ſcorching flame ſore ſinged all his face, | 

And through his armour all his body ſear'd. Fairy Queen. 

Some ſhall depart from the faith, ſpeaking lies, having their 
conſcience ſeared with a hot iron, 1 Tim. iv. 2+ 
Cheriſh veins of good humour, and ſear up thoſe of ill, Temple. 

I'm ſear'd with burning ſteel, till the ſcorch'd marrow 

Fries in the bones. Rowe's Royal Convert. 


SAR CR. v. a. [ ſafer, Fr.) To fift finely. 


put the finely ſearced "99g of alabaſter into a flat-bottomed 
nd well-heated braſs veſſel. Boyle. 


For the keeping of meal, bolt and ſearce it from the bran. 


Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
drance. 2. /. A ſieve; a bolter. 
VtA'RCER. 2. / [from ſearce.] He who ſearces. 
SEARCH, v. a. [chercher, Fr.] 


1. To examine; to try; to explore; to look through. 
Help to ſearch my houſe this one time: if I find not what 


wy 


I ſeek, let me for ever be your table ſport. Shakeſpeare. 

They returned from ſearching of the land, Num. xili. 25. 
Through the void immenſe 

To ſearch with wand'ring queſt a place foretold. Milton. 


. To inquire ; to ſeek for. 
Now clear 1 underſtand | 

What oft my ſteddieſt thoughts have ſearch'd in vain. Milt, 

' Enough is left beſides to ſearch and know. Milton, 

raw up ſome valuable meditations from the depths of the earth, 

ind ſearch them through the vaſt ocean. 


atts, 
. To probe as a chirurgeon. 
Alas, poor ſhepherd | ſearching of thy wound, 
I have, by hard adventure, found my own. Shakeſpeare. 


With this good ſword, | 

That ran through Cæœſar's bowels, ſearch this boſom. Shak. 
For the diviſions of Reuben there were great ſearebings of heart. 
udg. v. 16. 
The ſigns of wounds penetrating ate diſcovered by the propor- 
fon of the ſearching candle, or probe which enters into the cavity. 
| Wiſeman's Surgery. 

& ToSrarch out, To find by ſeeking. 
, Who went before you, to ſearch you aut a place to pitch your tents 
in? Deut. i. 33. 
They may ſometimes be ſucceſsful to ſearch out truth. Wares. 

ToSLARCH, a, n, 


. To make a ſearch ; to look for ſomething. 
Satisfy me once more z once more ſearch with me., Shakeſpeare, 

2. To make inquiry. | 
To aſk or ſearch 1 blame thee not. Milton. 
Thoſe who ſeriouſly ſearch after or maintain truth, ſhould 
do deliver themſelves without obſcurity or equlvocation. Locke. 
It ſuffices that they have once with care ſifted the matter, and 
ched into all the particulars that could give any light to the 
ion. Locke. 
With piercing eye ſome ſearch where nature plays, 
And trace the wanton through her darkſome maze. Jill. 

þ To ſeek; to try to find. 

Your huſband's coming, woman, to ſearch for a gentleman that 
ere now in the houſe. Sbaleſp. Merry Wines of Windſor. 
e in vain ſearch for that conſtitution within a fly, upon which 
thoſe powers we obſerve in them. 


Locke. 
uren. 1. /. [from the verb.] 
+ Inquiry by looking into every ſuſpected place, 
The orb he roam'd f 
With narrow ſearch, and with inſpeQion deep, + Dilton, 


* 


2. A time, as diſtinguiſhed from others. 


N 


4. Queſt; purſuit, 


SE ARCHER, #. / [from ſearch,] 


SEASON. ». / | /aiſon, 
1. One of the four parts of the year, ſpring, ſummer, 


4. A time not very long, 


3. To qualify by admixture of another ingredient, 


4. To imbue ; to tinge or taint. 
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2. Examination. 


The mind ſets itſelf on work in ſearch of ſome hidden idea, and 
Locke, 


turns the eye of the foul upon it. 
3. Inquiry; act of ſeeking: with of, for, or after. 


is reaſons are as two grains of wheat hid in-two buſhels of 
chaff: you ſhall ſeek all day ere you find them, and When you 


Shakeſpeare, 
Dryden. 


have them they are not worth the /carch. 


Who great in ſearch of God and nature grow 
They beit the wiſe Creed praiſe declare. : 


Now mourn thy fatal ſearch : 
It is not ſafe to have too quick a ſenſe. 


in its ſearch after knowledge. | 


drowned in a Canal, 
honeſt in our ſearch after truth. 


If zealous love ſhould go in ſearch of virtue, 


Where ſhould he find it purer than in Blanch ? Shakeſpeare, 
tay him from his intendment, or brook ſuch diſgrace well as 
he ſhall run into; in that it is a thing of his own ſearch, and al- 


together againſt my will, Shakeſpeare 8 As you like it. 
Nor did my ſearch of liberty begin 
Till my biack hairs were chang'd upon my chin. Dryden. 


1. Examiner; trier. 


The Agarenes that ſeek wiſdom upon earth, the authors of 
Bar. ili. 23. 
Ihe ſearcbers found a marvellous difference between the Ana- 
Raleigh, 
Religion has given us a more juſt idea of the divine nature: he 
whom we appeal to is truth itielf, the great ſearcher of hearts, 
who will not let fraud go unpunithed, or hold him guiltleſs that 


Audiſen. 


fables, and ſearchers out of underſtanding, 


kins and themſelves. 


taketh his name in vain. 
2. Sceker; enquirer, 
In vain we lift up our preſumptuous eyes 
To what our Maker to their ken denies: 
The ſearcher follows fait, the object flies. Prior. 

Avoid the man who practiſes any thing unbecoming a free and 

open ſearcher after truth, Waits. 
3- Officer in London appointed to examine the bodies 
of the dead, and report the cauſe of death. 

The ſearchers, who are ancient matrons ſworn to their office, 
repair to the place where the dead corps lies, and by view of the 
lame, and by other inquizies, examine by what diteaſe the corps 
died. Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 


SE ARCLOTH. . /. [ranclað, Saxon; from pan, pain, 


and clað, a plaſter; ſo that cerecloth, as it is now 

written, from cera, wax, ſeems to be wrong.] A 

plaſter ; a large plaſter. HOO WEN IO 
Bees wax is the ground of x cur ſalves. 


r.] 


Mortimer. 


autumn, winter. 
The faireſt flowers o' th' feafen | 
Are our carnations and ſtreak'd gilly flowers. 
Then ſummer, autumn, winter did appear 
And ſpring was but a ſeaſon of the year. ryden, 
We ſaw, in ſix days travelling, the ſeveral ſeaſons of the year in 
their beauty. Addiſon on Italy. 


Shakeſpeare, 


He's noble, wile, judicious, and beſt knows 


The fits o' th' ſeaſon, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
The ſeaſon prime for ſweeteſt ſcents and airs. Milton, 


3- A fit time ; an opportune concurrence. 


At ſcaſon fit let her with thee partake, Milton. 
All buſineſs ſhould be done betimes ; and there's as little trou- 


ble of doing it in ſeaſon too, as out of ſeaſon. L' Eftrange. 
For active ſports, for pleaſing reſt, 
This is the time to be poſſeſt; 
The beſt is but in ſcaſon beſt. Dryden. 
I would indulge the gladneſs of my heart! 
Let us retire : her grief is out of ſcaſon. Philips. 


There is no ſeaſon to which ſuch thoughts as theſe are more 


ſuitable. Aiterbury. 
The ſeaſon when to come, and when to go, 
To ſing, or ceaſe to ſing, we never know. Pope. 


We'll ſlip you for a ſeaſon, but our Jealouſy 
Does yet 3 en Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 


5. [from the verb.] That which gives a high reliſh. 


You lack the ſeaſon of all natures, fleep, Shak. Macbeth, 


To SE"ASON. v. a. [ afſaiſonner, Fr.] 


1. To mix with food any thing that gives a high reliſh, 
Every oblation of thy meat-offering ſhalt thou ſeaſon with ſalt, 


Lev. ii. 13. 
They ſeaſoned every ſacrifice, whereof a greater part was eaten 
Brown's Pulgar Errours, 
For breakfaſt and ſupper, milk and milk-pottage are very fit 


by the prieſts, 

for children; only let them not be ſeaſoned with ſugar, Locke, 
| The wiſe contriver, | 

To keep the waters from corruption free, 


Mixt them with ſalt, and ſeaſon d all the ſea, Blackmore. 


2. To give areliſh to; to recommend by ſomething 


mingled. : | 
You ſcaſon ſtill with ſports your ſerious hours; 
For age but taſtes of pleaſures, youth devours. 


and follies of men. Tillotſon. 


Mercy is above this ſcepter'd ſway ; 
It is an attribute to God himſelf; 
And earthly pow'r does then ſhew likeſt God's, 
When mercy ſeaſons juſtice. 

Seaſon your admiration but a while 
With an attentive ear, till I deliver 
This marvel to you. 


Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


Whatever thing 
The ſeythe of time mows down, devour unſpar'd, 
Tin I, in man reſiding, through the race 
His thoughts, his looks, words, actions, all infect, 


And ſeaſon him thy laſt and ſweeteſt prey, Milton's Par, Left. 
Secure their religion, ſcaſon their younger years with prudent 


and pious principles. Taylor. 


Sin, taken into the ſoul, is like a liquor poured into a veſſel ; ſo 
much of it as it fills, it alſo ſeaſons : the touch and tincture go — 
. 


gether. f g 
5. To fit for any uſe by time or habit; to mature. 
The crow doth ſing as ſweetly as the lark, 

When neither is attended; and, I think, 

The nightingale, if ſhe ſhould fing by day, 
When ev'ry gooſe is cackling, would be thought 
No better a muſician than the wren: 

How many things by ſeaſon ſeaſon'd are 


To their right praiſe and true perfection ! Shakeſpeare. 
Who in want a hollow friend doth try 
Directly ſeaſons him his enemy. Shakeſpeare. 


We charge you, that you have contrle'd to take 
From Rome all ſeaſon d office, and to win . 
Yourldf unto _ tyrannigals Sbakeſpeart's Ceriolanus. 


6 . ne 
By the philoſophical uſe of words, | mean ſuch an uſe as conveys 


the preciſe notions of things, which the mind may be ſatisfied with 
Locke. 


The parents, after a long ſearch for the boy, gave him for 


l Addiſon. 
This common practice carries the heart afide from all that is 


Watts. , 


ſome do nouriſh ſo as divers do live of them alone. 


ſonings that recommend 


4. Situation; ſite. 


To SEAT. wv. a. eg the noun.] 
1. To place on 


Dryden. 
The proper uſe of wit is to ſeaſon converſation, to repreſent what 
is praiſeworthy to the greateſt advantage, and to expoſe the vices 


Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 


4. To fix ; to place firm, 


. tangent, without it. 


SEC 


The archers of his guard ſhot two arrows, every 
againſt an inch board of well ſea timber. 
His plenteous ſtores da ſeaſon d timber ſend; 
Thither the drawny carpenters repair. 


| repai den. 
A wan ſhould harden and ſeaſon himſelf beyond the degree of 
cold wherein he lives, Addiſon. 


To S&A80N. v. 4. To mature; to grow fit for any pur- 


poſe, | 
Carpenters rough plane b ards for flooring, that they may ſet 
them by to ſeaſon. Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes, 


S2"AS0NABLE. adj. [ ſaiſon, Fr.] Opportune ; hap- 


pening or done at a proper time ; proper as to time. 

Mercy is ſeaſenable in the —— of ache, 2. of rain in 
the time of drought. | Ecelut, v. 2. 

If ever it was ſeaſonable to preach courage in the deſpiſed abuſed 
cauſe of Chriſt, it is now, when his truths are reformed into no- 
thing, when the hands and hearts of his faithful miniſters are 
weakened, Seuth's Sermon. 


SE ASONABLENESS, #. / [ from /ea/onable, } Oppor- 


tuneneſs of time ; propriety with regard to time. 

A Britiſh frecholder would very ill diſcharge his part, if he did 
not acknowledge the excellency and ſeaſonableneſs of thoſe laws b 
which his country has been recovered out of its confuſions, —_— 

wit 


SE ASONABLY, adv. from ſeaſenable.] Properly, 


reſpect to time. 
This is that to which I would moſt earneſtly, moſt ſeaſenably, ad- 


viſe you all, Spratt's Sermons. 


SE" ASONER. . % [from To ea. He who ſeaſons or 


ives a reliſh to any thing. 


SANG. 2. / [from ſeaſon. That which is adds 


ed ro any thing to give it a reliſh, 
Breads we have of ſeveral grains, with divers kinds of leaven- 
ings and ſeaſonings ; ſo that ſome do extremely move appetites, and 
Bacrn. 
Some abound with words, without any ſeaſoning or taſte of mat- 
ter. | Ben Jenſon. 
A'foundation of good ſenſe, and a cultivation of learning, are re- 
quired to give a ſeaſoning to retirement, and make us taſte the 
ble ſſing. | Dryden. 
Political ſpeculations are of ſo dry and auſtere a nature, that 


they will not go down with the publick without ers Has g. 


8 | Addiſon's Frecbolder. 
The publick accept a Jes which has in it none of thoſe ſeg- 
e writings which are in vogue among us. 


_ Spettator. 
Many vegetable ſubſtances are uſed by mankind as ſeaſoningss 


which abound with a highly exalted aromatic oil; as thyme and 
ſavory, Arbuthnot on Aliments, 


SBAT. u. . [ ſedes, Lat, ſett, old German. ret 
1. A chair, bench, or any thing on which one may ſit. 


The ſons of light 
Haſted, reſorting to the ſummons high, 
And took their * Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
The lady of the leaf ordain'd a feaſt, 
And made the lady of the flow'r her gueſt ; 
When, lo, a bow'r aſcended on the plain, | 
With ſudden ſears ordain'd, and large for either train. Dryden. 


2. Chair of ſtate; throne; poſt of authority; tribu- 


nal. 


With due obſervance of thy goodly ſeat, 

Great Agamemnon, Neſtor ſhall ſupply 3 
Thy lateſt words. Shakeſrare's Triolus and Creſſidas 

Thus we debaſe 
The nature of our ſeats, and make the rabble | 

Call our cares fears. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus, 
Whatſoever be the manner of the world's end, moſt certain it is 
an end it ſhall have, and as certain that then we ſhall appear be- 
fore the judgment ſear of Chriſt, that every man may receive ac- 
cording to that which he hath done in his body, whether it be good 
or evil, Hakewill on Providence. 


3. Manſion; refidence; dwelling ; abode. 


It were enough in reaſon to ſuccour with victuals, and other 
helps, a vaſt multitude, compelled by neceſſity to ſeek a new ſeat, 


or to direct them unto a country able to receive them, Raleigh. 
O earth, how like to heav'n! if not prefecr'd 
Moſt juſtly, ſcat worthier of gods, as built | 
With ſecond thoughts, reforming what was old. Milton. 
In Alba he ſhall fix his royal ſeat 3 
And, born a king, a race of kings beget. Dryden, 


Has winter caus'd thee, friend, to change thy ſear, 


And ſeek in Sabine air a warm retreat? Dryden, 
The promis'd ſear of empire ſhall again 
Cover the mountain, and command the plain. Prior. 


It followeth now that we find out the ſear of Eden; for in it 
was Paradiſe by God planted. 26. 
A church by Strand- bridge, and two biſhops houſes, were pulled 
down to make a ſeat for his new building, Haycoard. 
He that builds a fair houſe upon an ill ſeat, committeth himſelf 


to priſon, | Bacon. 
The fitteſt and the eaſieſt to be drawn 
To our ſociety, and to aid the war, 
The rather for their ſeat, being next borderers 
On Italy. Ben Fonſon's Catalins. 


eats ; to cauſe to ſit down, 
The gueſts were no ſooner ſeated but they entered into a warm 
debate. ; Arbuthnot, 


2. Lo place in a poſt of authority, or place of diſtine- 


tion. 
Thus high was king Richard ſcared. 
Not Babylon, 
Nor great Alcairo, ſuch magnificence, 
Equall'd in all their glories, to inſhrine 
Belus or Serapis their gods, or ſeat 
Their kings. | Milton. 
A ſpirit of envy or oppoſition makes mankind uneaſy to ſee 
others of the ſame ſpecies ſeated above them in a ſort of perfection. 


Shakeſp. Rich, III. 


A P « 
3. To fix in any particular place or ſituation ; to ee 


tle. 


Should one family or one thouſand hold poſſeſſion of all the 
ſouthern undiſcovered continent, becauſe they had ſeated them 
ſelves in Nova Guiana ? Raleigh. 

By no means build too near a great neighbour, which were, in 
truth, to be as unfortunately ſeated on the earth as Mercury is in 
the heavens z for the molt part ever in combuſtion, or obſcurity, 
under brighter beams than his own. Mitten 


Why do 1 yield to that ſuggeſtion, 

Whoſe horrid image doth uptix my hair, 

And make my ſeated heart knock at my ribs, 

Againſt the uſe of nature? Sbaleſpeare ! Macbeth. 
From their foundations looſening to and tro, 

They pluck d the ſeated hills, | Milton, 


ISS WAR D. adv. [ /ea and peard, Saxon.) Towards the 


ſea. 


The rock ruſh'd ſeaward with impetuous roar, 
Ingulf'd, and to th* abyſs the boaſter bore, 


ope, 
Sr“ nr. n, . | ſecans, Lat. ſecante, Fr.) In geome- 


try, the right line drawn from the centre of a circle, 
cutting and meeting with another line, called the 
Did. 

Co 


> 


8 GU 


To SRCR DR. v. ». Lcede, Lat.] To withdraw from 
fellowſhip in any affair. 


 Sxcx'den, 5 [from ſecede.) One who diſcovers his 


diſapproba 
himſelf, 1 

ToSuct nin, v. 3. [ /tcerne, Latin. ] To ſeparate finer 
from groſſer matter ; to make the ſeparation of ſub- 
ſtances in the body, 

Birds are better meat than beaſts, becauſe their fleſh doth aſſi- 
milate more finely, and ſecernetb more ſubtilly. Bacon. 

The pituite or mucus ſecerned in the noſe and windpipe, is not 
an excrementitious but a landable humour, neceſſary for defending 
thoſe parts, from which it is jecerncd, from excoriations, Arbuih, 

Stetson. yy [ Jeceſſio, Latin, ] 
1. The act of departing. 
The acceflion of bodies upon, or ſeceſſion thereof from, the earth's 
ſurface, perturb not the equilibration of either nee, 
reWNns 
2. The act of withdrawing from councils pr actions. 
8770. . % [ fiecle, French ; ſeculum, Latin.] A cen- 
tury. 

Of a man's age, part he lives in his father's lifetime, and part 
after his ſon's birth; and thereupon it is wont to be ſald that 
three generations make one ſecle, or hundred years, in the genealo- 
giew Hammond's Prattical Catechiſm. 

To Suciu'ps, v. a, [| ſeclude, Latin.) To confine 
from ; to ſhut up apart 3 to exclude, 

None is ſecluded from that function, of any degree, ſtate, or call- 
8 | Whitgifte. 

ome parts of knowledge God has thought fit to ſeclude from us; 
to fence them not only, as he did the interdicted tree, by combina- 
tion, but with difficulties and Impoſſibilities. Decay of Piety, 

The number of birds deſcribed may be near five hundred, and 
of ſithes, ſecluding ſhell-fiſh, av many but, if the ſhellfiſh be taken 
in, more than fix times the number. Ray. 

Incloſe your tender plants in your TY ſecluding all en- 
trance of cold. wvelyn's Kalendar. 

Let eaſtern tyrants from the light of heaven 
Seclude their boſom flaves, | Thomſon, 
SECOND. adj. [| ſecond, French; ſecundus, Latin, 
It is obſervable, that the Engliſh have no ordinal of 
evo ; as the Latins, and the nations deriving from 
them, have none of %%. What the Latins call 


ſecundus, from ſequor, the Saxons term oden, or 


_ | : 
1. The next in order to the firſt ; the ordinal of two. 
Junk were their hearts with horror of the crime, 
Nor needed to be warn'd a ſecond time, 
But bore each other back, ; 
3. Next in value or dignity ; inferiour. 
1 ſhall not ſpeak ſuperlatively of them, leſt I be ſuſpected of 
| e but this 1 may truly ſay, they are ſecond to none in the 


n of any proceedings by withdrawing 


D 1 yden, 


hriftian world. Bacen's Advice to Villers, 
None I know 
' Second to me, or like ; equal much leſs. Milton, 
My eyes are ſtill the ſame j each glance, each grace, 
Keep thelr firſt luſtre, and maintain their place, 


Not ſecond yet to any other face. Dryden. 
ot theſe huge bolts, of which the giants ſlain | 

Lay overthrown on the Phlegrean. plain ; 

*T'was of a leſſer mould and lighter weight; 

They call it thunder of a ſecond rate. Addiſon, 


By a ſad train of miſeries alone 
Diltinguiſh'd long, and ſecond now to none. Pope, 
Perſons of ſecond rate merit in their own country, like birds of 
paſſage, thrive here, and fly off when their amployments are at an 


and. oy 
$y*00n.D-HAND. . / Poſſeſſion received from the firſt 
poſleſſor. 


$x*conn-Hand is ſometimes uſed adjeRively, Not] 


original ; not primary. 

Some men bulld ſo much upon authorities, they have but a ſe- 
cond-band or implicit knowledge. Loc be. 

They are too proud to .cringe to ſecond-band favourites in a 
treat family, | Os Sewiſt to Cay. 

Mt SxconD-manD. adv. In imitation ; in the ſecond 
place of order ; by tranſmiſſion ; not primarily; not 
originally, 

They pelted them with ſatires and epigrams, which perhaps had 
been taken up at firſt only to make their caurt, and at band 
to flatter thoſe who had flattered their king, Temple, 

In imitation of preachers at ſecond-band, I ſhall tranſcribe from 
Bruyere a plece of raillery. | Tatler. 

wa virtue in a mald 
l A virtue but at ſecond-band, __ Swiſt 
St“ con. . / [ ſecond, French; from the adjefive) 
1. One who accompanies another in a duel, to direct or 
defend him, | | 
Thelr ſeconds miniſter on oath, 
Which was indifferent to them both, | 
That on their knightly falth and troth | 
No magick them ſupplied z 
And fought them that they had no charms, 
Wherewith to work each other's harms, 
But came with ſimple open army | 
To have their cauſes tried,  Drayton's Nympbid. 

Their firſt encounters were very furious, till after ſome toll and 
bloodſhed they wore parted by the ſeconds. Addiſon, 

Perſonal brawls come In as ſeconds to finiſh the diſpute of opi- 
non. - Watts. 

2. One who ſupports or maintains; a ſupporter ; a 
maintainer, | 
Me propounded the duke ay a main cauſe of divers Infirmities 
in the Nate, being ſure enough of ſecends atter the tirit onſet, 


| ton. 
Courage, when it Is only a ſecond to Ijuſtice, and falls on with- 
out provocation, is a diſadvantage to u character. Collier, 


3. 4 Sxcony Mine, the ſecond diviſion of an hour by 
ſixty : the ſxtieth part of a minute. 
Four flames of an equal e rg will be kept alive the ſpace 

of guten /ecend minute, thoug 
dame will not laſt above twenty-five or at moſt thirty ſe 
wenn. lia Mathematica! Magich, 
Sounds move above 4140 Engliſh feet in a fecond minute of 
time, and In feven or eight minutes of time about 100 Knglih 


miley. Locke, 
To 3 b. v. 4. | ſiconder, Fr. ſecundo, Lat, from the 
noun. 
1. To ſupport z to forward ; to affiſt; to come In after 
the act us a maintainer, 

The authors of the former oplalon were preſently by 
other wittler and better learned, who belag loth that the form of 
«hurch pollty, which they fought to bring in, ſhould be otherwiſe 
than In the highed degree accounted of, took firit an exception 
again the difference between chureh polity and matters of neceſ+ 


At to ſalvation. Hehe, 
Though we here fall down, 
We have ſupplies he mg our attempt 
If (hey mlleacry, hell frond them, Shah. Henry VI. 
1 tv be the power of ie“, Gu 
Avvow, and challenge Dagon to the teft, 
11 


{ 1. The ſecond order in dignity or value. 


one of theſe flames alone, in the 


SEC 


' Offering to combat thee, his champion bold, 


With th' utmoſt of his godhead ſeconded. Milton. 
| Familiar Ovid tender thoughts inſpires, 
And nature ſecond: all his ſoft deſires, Roſcommon. 


If in company you offer ſomething for a jeſt, and nobody ſeconds 
you in your laughter, you may condemn their taſte; but in the 
mean time you make a very indifferent figure. Swift. 

In human wack; e labour'd on with pain, 
A thouſand movements ſcarce one purpoſe gain; 
In God's, one ſingle can its ends produce, 
Yet ſerves to ſecond too ſome other uſe, Pope. 
2. To follow in the next place. 
You ſome permit 
To ſecond ills with ills. Shakeſpeare, 

Having formerly diſcourſed of a maritimal voyage, I think it 
not impertinent to ſecond the ſame with ſome necellary relations 
concerning the royal navy. Raleigh. 

He ſaw his guileful act | 
By Eve, though all unweeting, ſeconded 
Upon her huſband, Milten's Paradiſe Loft, 
Sin is ſeconded with ſin; and a man ſeldom commits one fin to 
pleaſe, but he commits another to defend himſelt. : Seuth, 
Seconp Sight. 1. / The power of ſeeing things fu- 
ture, or things diſtant : ſuppoſed inherent in ſome ol 
the Scottiſh iſlanders, | 

As he was going out to ſteal a ſheep, he was ſeized with a fit of 
ſecond fight : the face of the country preſented him with a wide 
proſpect of new ſcenes, which he had never ſeen before. 

Addiſon's Freeb»{der. 


Stop ſighted. adi. [from ſecond fight.) Having the 
ſecond ſight. | 
Sawney was deſcended of an ancient family, renowned for their 
Mill in 3 : moſt of his anceſtors were ſecond ig bted, and 
his mother but narrowly eſcaped for a witch, Addiſon. 


Sx"CONDARILY. adv. [from ſecondary.) In the ſecond 
degree; in the ſecond order; not primarily; not 
E not in the firſt intention. 

Theſe atoms make the wind primarily tend downwards, though 
other accidental cauſes impel it ſecondarily to a ſlopintz motion. : 
Digby. 
He confeſſes that temples are erected, and feſtivals kept, to the 
honour of ſaints, at leaſt ſecondarily. re fleet. 
It is primarily generated out of the effuſion of melancholick 
blood, or ſecondarily out of the dregs and remainder of a phlegmon- 
ous'or edematick tumour, Harvey. 


S,"CONDARINESS, . /. [from ſecondary.] The ſtate of 
being ſecondary. 

That which is peculiar and diſcriminative muſt be taken from 
the primariaeſs and ſecondarineſs of the perception. Norris, 
SE CONDARV. adj. [ ſecundarius, Latin, ] 

t. Not primary ; not of the firſt intention, 
Two ate the radical differences 1 the ſecondary differences are as 
four, _ Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
2. Succeeding to the firſt ; ſubordinate. 

Whereloever there is moral right on the one hand, no ſecondary 
right can diſcharge it, L' ou e. 

Gravitation is the powerful cement which holds together thi 
magnificent ſtructure of the world, which ſtretcheth the north 
over the empty ſpace, and hangeth the earth upon nothing, to 
transfer the words of Job from the firſt and real cauſe to the uy 
condary. | Bentley. 

3. Not of the firſt order or rate. 

If the ſyſtem had been fortuitouſly formed by the convening 
matter of a chaos, how is it conceivable that all the planets, both 
primary and ſecondary, ſhould revolve the ſame way, from the weſt 
to the eaſt, und that in the ſame plane ? Bentley. 


4+ Aa by tranſmiſſion or deputation. 
That we were form'd then, ſay'ſt thou, and the work 
Of ſecondary hands, by taſk transferr'd 
From father to his ſon ? Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
As in a watch's fine machine, 
Though many artful ſprings are ſeen, 
The added movements which declare 
How full the moon, how old the year, 
Derive their ſecondary pow'r 
From that which ſimply points the hour. Prior. 


5. A ſecondary fever is that which ariſes after a criſis, 
or the diſcharge of ſome morbid matter, as after the 
declenſion of the ſmall-pox or meaſles. Quincy, 

Su*conDARY,. n./. [from the adjective.] A delegate; 
a deputy. ; 

Sz"conDLy. adv. [from ſecond.) In the ſecond place. 


Firſt, the hath diſobeyed the law; and ſecondly, treſpaſſed againſt 
her huſband, 
Firſt, metals are more durable than plants ; and ſecondly, they 
are more ſolid and hard. Bacon, 
The houſe of commons in Ireland, and ſecondly, the privy coun- 
eil, addreſſed his majeſty againſt theſe half-pence, Sift, 


Srx"conD-RATE. . / [ ſecond and rate.] 


[ 


They call it thunder of the ſecond-rate, Addiſon's Ovid. 
2. [It is ſometimes uſed _— One of the ſe- 
cond order: a colloquial licence. | 


He was not then a ſecond-rate champion, as they would have him, 
who think fortitude the firſt virtue in a hero. Dryden. 


Sx*cnkey. wy [from ſecret. 
a 


1. Privacy; ſtate of being hidden; concealment. 
That's not ſuddenly to be perform'd, 
But with advice aud filent ſecrecy, Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
The lady Anne, 
Whom the king hath in ſecrecy long married, : 
This day was view'd in open as his queen. Shak. Hen, VIII. 
In Nature's book of infinite 2 
A little can I read, bateſp. Antony and Cleopatra, 


2. Solitude; retirement; not expoſure to view. 
Thou in thy ſecrecy, although alone, 
Reſt with thyſelt accompanied, ſeck' not 
Soclal communication, Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
There is no ſuch thing as perfect ſecrecy, to encourage a rational 
mind to the perpetration of any baſe action; for a man muſt firſt 
extinguiſh and put out the great light within him, his conſcience z 
he muſt get away from himſelt, and ſhake off the thouſand wit- 
netles which he always carries about him, before he can be alone, 
| : South't Sermons, 
3. Forbearance of diſcovery. 
It is not with mo as with private prayer: In this rather 
Is commanded than outward ſhew z whereas that, being the 


ublic act of a whole ſociety, requireth accordingly more care to 
had of external appearance, , 


4+ 22 to a ſecret; taciturnity inviolate; cloſe 
F lady cloſer. Shakeſpeare, 
da ti le 1 qualities. Burnet. 


SE'CRET. adj. [ fecret, French; tur, Latin. 
1. Kept hidden ; not revealed; . l 


The ſeeret things belong unto the Lord our God ; but thoſe 

things which are revealed belong unto un. Deut. xxix. ag. 
De this, or aught 

Than this more fer ret, now defign'd, I haſte 


To know, Alles. 


2. The fluid ſecreted. 


Ecclus, xxiit. 23. 


F SEC 


2. Retired; Na unſeen. 
hou open'ſt wiſdom's way, 
And giv'ſt acceſs, though ſecret ſhe reti re: 
And | perhaps am fecrer, 


There ſecret in her ſapphire cell Mie, 
He with the Nais wont to dwell, 
3. Faithful to a ſecret entruſted, Tarn. 


1 . that have ſpoke the word, 
And will not palter. Shakeſpeare's J 
4. Private; affording privacy, Taue, Juli Cr 
The 2 W 
Of Oreb or of Sinai, 17 
5. Occult; not apparent. 1 
Or ſympathy, or ſome connatural force 
Pow'rful at greateſt aiſtance to unite 
With ſecret amity things of like kind, 
By tecreteſt conveyance, M 
; 45 heart, eps by a ſecret harmony | * 
till moves with thine, join'd in connexion f. 
6. Privy; obſcene. | e rote 
SECRET. u. /. [ ſecret, French; ſecretum, Latin.] 
1. Something ſtudiouſly hidden. | 
Intected minds 
To their deaf pillows will diſcharge their "og Sba 


There is no ſecret that they can hide from thee, 1. 
We not to explore the ſecrets aſk Tad. . 

Of his eternal empire. Mi 
red. 


2. A thing unknown; ſomething not yet diſcove 
PF All blett ſecreti, 
| you unpubliſh'd virtues of the earth. Shakeſs, 
All ſecrets of the deep, all Nature's works, 4 * 
The Romans ſeem not to have known the ſecret of paper nn 
EY Arbuthng, 
3. Privacy; ſecrecy; inviſible or undiſcovered Rate 
Bread eaten in ſecret is pleaſant, Prov, ix a 
F In ſecret riding through the air ſhe comes. "ab 
ToSKk"crum. v. a, (from the _ To keep private. 
Great care is to be uled of the clerks of the council, tor the ra 
creting of their conſultations, Bacon's Advice to Villicn,, 

Se CRETARISHIP, 2. /. [| ſecretaire, Fr. from ſecretary.) 
The office of a ſecretary. 

Sec RETARY. 2. /. [ ſecretaire, Fr. ſecretariut, low La. 
tin.) One entruſted with the management of bug. 
neſs ; one who writes for another, 

Call Gardiner to me, my new ſecretary, Shakeſpeare, 
That which is moſt of all profitable is, acquaintance with the 


ſecretaries, and employed men, of ambaſſadors, 
Cottington was ſecretary to the prince. 


To SECRE”TE. v. a. - Latin.] 

1. To put aſide; to hide. | 

2. [In the animal œcõοõο y.] To ſecern; to ſeparate. 

S8cCRE'T10N. 2. / [from ſecretus, Latin.] 

1. That agency in the animal œconomy that conſiſts 
in ſeparating the various fluids of the 


Bacon, 


SeECRETI'TIOUS, adj. [from ſecretus, Latin.) Parted 
by animal ſecretion. 
They have a ſimilitude or contrariety to the ſecreticiovs humours 
in taſte and quality. Floyer on the Humourts 
Sz"cRETIST. =. / [from das, A dealer in ſecrets, 
Some things I have not yet thought fit ſo plainly to reveal; noe 
out of any envious deſign of having them buried with me, but 


that I = barter with thoſe ſecretiſts, that will not part with one 
ſecret but in exchange for another, | By. 


Sz"CRETLY. adv. from ſecret.] 
1. Privately; privily; not openly ; not publickly ; 
with intention not to be known, 


Give him this letter, do it ſecretly, Shaheſpeare. 
Now ſecretly with inward grief he pin'd; 
Now warm reſentments to his griefs he join'd, Addiſon. 


Some may place their chief ſatisfaction in giving ſecretly what 
is to be diſtributed ; others, in being the open and avowed inſtru- 
ments of making ſuch diſtributions, Atterbary, 


2. Latently ; fo as not to be obvious ; not apparently. 
Thoſe thoughts are not wholly mine; but either they are ſecretly 
in the poet, or may be fairly deduced from him. ry den. 


SE"CRETNESs. . J. 1 
1. State of being hidden. 
2. Quality of keeping a ſecret, 
| I could muſter up 
nw giants and my witches too, 
Which are vaſt conſtancy and ſecretneſs. Deane, 
SE"CRETORY. adj. [from ſecretus, Latin.) Performing 
the office of ſecretion, or animal ſeparation. 
All the glands are a congeries of veſſels complicated together, 
whereby they give the blood time to ſeparate through the capillary 


veſſels into the ſecretory, which afterwards exonerate themlelves 
into one duct. Rays 


SECT. »./. [ ee, French; ea, Latin, from /efande.) 
1. A body of men following ſome particular maſter, or 
united in ſome ſettled tenets. Often in a bad ſenſe. 
' puny” ww ws 
n a wall'd priſon, packs and ſe&z of great ones, 
That ebb 5 flow 0 th* moon. Hd 17 Leer. 
The greateſt vicifſitude of things is the viciflitude of je: and 
religions : the true religion is built upon a rock ; the reſt are tolied 
upon the waves of time, Bacon's Eſoyis 
The jealous ſe&r, that dare not truſt their caule 
So far from their own will as to the laws, 
You for their umpire and their ſynod take. Daun. 
The academics were willing to admit the goods of fortune int“ 
their notion of felicity ; but no e of old philoſophers did ever 
leave a room for greatneſs, Dq. 
A ſec of freethinkers i; a ſum of cyphers. Jag · 


2. In Shaleſprare it ſeems to be miſprinted for /et. 
Of our unbitted luſts, I take this that you call love to be 3 
or clon. „ Shakeſpeare's Othe 
Sx*cTARI8M. , / [from ed.] Diſpoſition to pet) 
ſeQs, in oppoticicg to things eſtabliſhed. ; 
Nothing hath more marks of ſchilm and ſettariſm than this = 
byterian way. King Charitt 
Sk"CTARY. . /. [ ſefaire, French ; from [e8.) 7 
1. One who divides from publick eſtabliſhment, 4 f 
joins with thoſe diſtinguiſhed by ſome partic 
whims. MED 4 
u are a ſefary; 
That's the lain ro | A ene 
Romiſh catholick tenets are lnconſiſtent, on the one rigs 
the truth of religion profeſſed and proteſted by the churn s 
land, whence we are called proteſtantyz and the anabaptitte X 
ſeparatifts, and ſectariet, on the other hand, whoſe tenets „ Hen 
of ſchiſm, and inconſiſtent with monarchy. int of 
The number of ſerie: does not concern the clergy in Pr 
intereſt or conſcience, 


2. A follower; a pupil. 


The ſefarie: of my celeſtial (kill, 5 
That wont to be the world's chief ornament, Coen: 


They under ktep. Sacra'roh: 
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SecTa TOR» 1. J. Lickatens, Fr. ſeftator, Latid.)] Al 


follower 3 an imitator; a diſciple, _ | 
Hereof the wiſer ſort and the heſt learned philoſophers were not 
nt, as Cicero witneſſeth, gathering the opinion of Ariſtotle 
O ble ee 75-6 Raleigh, 
;cT10n. 1. . Lection, French; /edio, Latin, ] 
1. The act of cutting or dividing. 
i In the ſection of bodies, man, of all ſenſible creatures, has the 
fulleſt brain to his proportion. Widtton, 
2. A part divided from the reſt, 
A ſmall and diſtin& part of a writing or book. 
: Inſtead of their law, which they might not read openly, they 
read, of the prophets, that which in likeneſs of matter came neareſt 
to each ſection of their laws : | Hooker. 
The production of volatile ſalts I reſerve till I mention them in 
another cron. Boyle. 
Without breaking in upon the connection of his language, it is 
hardly poſſible to give a diſtin view of his ſeveral arguments in 
ditin& ſefions. ; Locke, 
$s'cTOR» # J. [/eexr, French.) In geometry. 
Sector is an inſtrument made of wood or metal, with a joint, 
and ſometimes a piece to turn out to make a true ſquare, with lines 
of lines, tangents, ſecants, equal parts, rhumbs, polygons, hours, 
latitudes, metals, and ſolids. It is generally uſeful in all the prac- 
tical parts of the mathematicks, and particularly contrived for 
navigation, ſurveying, aſtronomy, dialling, and projection of the 
ſphere. All the lines of the ſector can be accommodated to any 
radius, which is done by taking off all diviſions parallelwiſe, and 
not lengthwiſe 3 the ground of which practice is this, that paral- 


jels to the baſe of any plain triangle bear the ſame Na to it] 


ole legs. 
Harris. 

SE'CULAR., adj. [ ſecrlaris, Latin; ſeculier, French.] 

1. Not ſpiritual; relating to affairs of the preſent 
world ; not holy ; worldly. | | 


as the parts of the legs above the parallel do to the w 


This, in every ſeveral man's actions of common life, apper- | 


taineth unto moral in publick and politick ſecular affairs, unto 
civil wiſdom. AE Hooker. 
Then ſhall they ſeek t' avail themſelves of names, 
Places, and titles; and with theſe to join 
Secular pow'r, though feigning till to act 
By ſpiritual, | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


» 


2. In the church of Rome.] Not bound by monaſtick 


rules. 


Thoſe northern nations eaſily embraced the religion of thoſe | 


they ſubdued, and by their devotion gave great authority and reve- 
rence, and thereby eaſe, to the clergy, both ſecular and regular. Temp, 

In France vaſt numbers of eccleſiaſticks, ſecular and religious, 
live upon the labours of others, ; Addiſon. 

. ¶ Hculaire, French.] Happening or coming once in 
a /ecle or century. 
The ſecular year was 125 but once in a century. Addiſon. 
$$cvLa'RITY. nf. [from ſecular.) Worldlineſs; at- 
tention to the things of the preſent life, 

Littleneſs and ſecularity of ſpirit is 
templation. | Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Yo SE*CULARIZE. v. a. [ ſeculariſer, Fr, from ſecular.) 
1, To convert from ſpiritual appropriations to common 
uſe, SN 
2. To make worldly. | 
$r"CULARLY+ adv. [from ſecular.] In a worldly man- 

ner. 
$rCULARNESS, . , [from ſecular.] Worldlineſs. 
$rcunNDINE. a [/econdines, ſecondet, Fr. ſecundæ, 
viz, partes, quod naſcenttm infantem ſequantur. Ainſw.] 
The membrane in which the embryo is wrapped ; 
the after-birth, 

The caſting of the ſkin is by the ancients compared to the 
breaking of the ſecundine, or cawh but not rightly ; for the ſecun- 
dine is but a general cover, not ſhaped according to the parts, but 
the ſkin is. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Future ages lie 
Wrapp'd in their ſacred ſecundine aſleep, Copley. 

If the fretus be taken out of the womb incloſed in the ſceun- 

des, it will continue to live, and the blood to eirculate. Ray. 


SECURE. adj. [ /ecurus, Latin. ] 
LOW from fear; exempt from terrour ; eaſy ; aſ- 
ured, 


Confidence then bore thee on ſecure 
To meet no danger. 


2. Confident ; not diſtruſtful: with 7 
But thou, ſecure of ſoul, unbent with woes, 


DMihen, 


The more thy fortune frowns, the more oppoſe. Dryden. 
One maid ſhe had, belov'd above the reſt ; 
Secure of her, the ſecret ſhe confeſs'd. Dryden. 


The portion of their wealth they deſign for the uſes of the poor, 
they may throw into one of theſe publick repoſitories, ſecure that it 
will be well employed. X Atterbury. 

3- Sure; not doubting: with 97 

It concerns the moſt ſecure of his ſtrength, to pray to God not 


toexpoſe him to an enemy. | Rogers. 
In Lethe's lake ſouls long oblivion taſte 3 
Of future life ſecure, forgetful of the paſts Dryden. 


Haply too ſecure of our diſcharge 

From penalty. Milton. 
We live and 4" if we were perfectly ſecure of the final event 
of things, however we may behave ourſelves. 


4. Careleſs; wanting caution ; wanting vigilance. 


Gidehm ſmote the hoſt, for the hoſt were ſecure. Judges. 
5. Free from danger; ſafe. | 
Let us not then ſuſpect our happy ſtate, | 
As not ſecure to ſingle or combin'd. . Milton. 


Mefſſapus next, 
Secure of ſteel, and fated from the fire, 


In pomp appears. Dryden. 
Secure from fortune's blows, 
Secure of what I cannot loſe, 
In my ſmall pinnace I can fail, Dryden's Horace. 


6, It has ſometimes of before the object in all its 
ſenſes; but more properly from before evil, or the 
cauſe of evil. | 

To Sect re, v. a. [from the adjective.] 


l. 10 make certain; to put out of hazard; to 


aſcer- 
tain. 


Nothing left 

That might his happy Rate ſecure, 

Secure from outward torce. Milton. 
Actions have their preference, not according to the tranſient 
ealure or pain that accompanies or follows them here, hut as they 

lerve to e that perfect durable happineſs hereafter. Locke, 
Truth and certainty are not ſecured by innate principles; but 
mw are in the ſame uncertain floating eſtate with as without 

0 | | Locke, 
That prince, who ſhall be ſo wiſe as, by eſtabliſhed laws of liberty, 

ure protection to the honeſt induſtry of mankind againſt the 

®peeſlion of power, will quickly be too hard for his neighbours. 


Locke. 
Deeper to wound, the ſhuns the fight; 
She drops her arms to gain the field : 
Securet her conqueſt by her flight, 
And triumphs when the ſeems to yield. 


Prior. 


the greateſt enemy to con- 


Atterbury. 


Nothing can be more artful than the addreſs of Ulyſſes : ho 
ſecuret himſelf of a powerful advocate, by paying an ingenuvus 
ahd laudable deference to his friend. Broome. 
2. To protect; to make fafe. - 

I ſpread a cloud before the victor's ſight, 
Suſtain'd the vanquiſh'd, and ſecur'd his flight; 
Ev'n then ſecur'd him, when 1 ſought with joy . 
The vow'd deſtruction of ungrateful Troy, 


here two or three ſciences 
one of them be d 


to ſecure the mind 


Dryden, 
ices are purſued at the ſame time, if 
» as logick, let another be more entertaining, 


4 rom wearineſs. Watts. 
To inſure, | ; 


8. CU'RELY, adv, [from ſecure.} 
1, Without fear; careleſsly. | 

Love, that had now long time ſernrely ſlept | 
In Venus' lap, unarmed then and not 4p f 
Gan rear his head, by Clotho being waked. Spenſer. 
"Tis done like leclor, but ſecureſy done. 


A little proudly, and great deal miiprizin 


The knight oppos d. Shakeſp. Troilus and Creſſida, 
His daring foe ſecurely him defy'd. ilton. 

A ſoul that can ſecurely death defy, 
And count it nature's privilege to die, Dryden: Juvenal. 
Whether any of the reaſonings are inconſiſtent, I ſecurely leave 
to the judgment of thè reader, Atterbury, 


2. Without danger; ſafely. 
We upon our globe's laſt verge ſhall go, 

And view the ocean leaning on the ſky; 

From thence our rolling neighbours we ſhall know, 

And on the lunar world ſecurely pry. Dryden, 
Secv"reMENT. mn. /, [from ſecure.] The cauſe of 
ſafety ; protection; defence, 

They, like Judas, deſire death; Cain, on the contrary, grew 
| afraid thereof, and obtained a ſecurement from it. Brown's Vulg. Arr. 
SECURITY, 2. /. [ſecurite, Fr. fecuritats, Lat. from 


fecure.] 


1. Careleſſneſs; freedom from fear. 


Marvellous ſecurity is always dangerous, when men will not be- 
lieve any bees to be in a hive, until they have a ſharp ſenſe of cheir 
ſtings, | Haywveard. 
r. Vitious careleſſneſs ; confidence; want of vigilance, 

How ſenſeleſs then and dead a ſoul hath he, 
Which thinks his ſoul doth with his body die; 

Or thinks not ſo, but ſo would have it be, 
That he might fin with more ſecurity P 
3. Protection; defence, | 

If the providence of God be taken away, what ſceurity have we 
againſt thoſe innumerable dangers to which human nature is con- 
tinually expoſed ? Tillorfon. 
4. Any thing given as apledge or caution; inſurance; 

aſſurance for any thing; the act of giviag caution, 
or being bound. | 

There is ſcarce truth enough alive to make ſocieties ſecure z but 
ſecurity enough to make fellowſhips accurſt, Shakeſpeare. 

When they had taken ſecurity of Jaſon, they let them go. 

: Aci, xvii, 9. 
It is poſſible for a man, who hath the appearance of religion, to 
be wicked and an hypocrite ; but it is impoſſible for a man, who 
openly declares againſt religion, to give any reaſonable an that 
he will not be falſe and cruel, wift. 

Exchequer bills have been generally reckoned the ſureſt and moſt 
ſacred of all ſecurities. | __ Swift's Examiner. 

The Romans do not ſeem to have known the ſecret of paper cre- 
dit, and ſecurities upon mortgages. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
5. Safety; certainty. | 

Some, who gave their advice for.entering into a war, alleged that 
we ſhould have no ſecurity for our trade, while Spain was ſubject to 
a prince of the Bourbon fami Sift. 


ly. 
Sepa'Nn. u. . A kind of portable coach ; a chair, 


Davies. 


1 
believe becauſe firſt made at Sedan. 
Some beg for abſent perſons, feign them ſick, 
Cloſe mew'd in their ſedans for want of air, 
And for their wives produce an empty chair, Dryden. 


By a tax of Cato's it was provided, that women's wearing cloaths, 
. ornament, and ſedan, exceeding 121/, 15, 10d. halfpenny, ſhould pay 
308. in the hundred pound value. a Arbuthnot. 
SEDA'TE. adj. C /edatzs, Lat. Calm ; quiet ; fill; 
unruffled; undiſturbed ; ſerene. 
With count'nance calm and foul ſedate, f 
Thus Turnus. Dryden's Mneid. 
Diſputation carries away the mind from that calm and date tem- 
per which is ſo neceſſary to contemplate truth. Watts. 


SeDa"TELY. adv. [from ſedate.] Calmly ; without 
diſturbance. | 


That has moſt weight with them that appears ſedately to come 
from their parents reaſon. Locke. 


SeEDaA"TENESS. . , [from /edate.] Calmneſs; tran- 
quillity ; ſerenity ; freedom from diſturbance. 

There is a particular ſedateneſs in their converſation and behavi- 
our that qualifies them for council, with a great intrepidity that fits 
them for action. 


SE"DENTARINESS. 2. . [from ſedentary.) The ſtate 
of being ſedentary ; inactivity. 


SE'DENTARY. adj. [/ dentaire, Fr. ſedentario, Ita 
lian Tray rqach from ſedeo, Lat.] 
1. Paſſed in ſitting ſtill; wanting motion or action. 
A ſedentary life, appropriate to all ſtudents, cruſhes the bowels ; 
and, for want of ſtirring the body, ſufters the ſpirits to lie dormant, 
3 | Harwey on e page 
The blood of labouring people is more denle and heavy than of 
thoſe who live a ſedentary life, Arbuthnot, 


2. Torpid; inactive; luggiſh; motionleſs, 
The ſedentary earth, 
That better might with far leſs compaſs move, 
Serv'd by more noble than herſelf, attains 
Her end without leaſt motion, 
Till length of years, 8 
And ſedentary numbneſs, craze my limbs 
To —— old age obſcure, Milton's Agoniſtes. 
The ſoul, conſidered abſtractedly trom its r is of a remiſs 
tary aature, ſlow in its reſolves, and languiſhing in its execu- 
[row ESL Addiſon's Speclator. 


SEDGE. u. /. [p#cx, Saxon; whence, in the pro- 
vinces, a . flag is called a /ag or /eg.] A growth 


of narrow flags ; a narrow flag, 
The current, that with gentle murmur glides, 
Thou know'ſt, being ſtopp'd, impatiently doth rage z 
But when his fair courſe is not hindered, 
He makes ſweet muſick with th' enamell'd ſtones, 
Giving a gentle kiſs to every ſedge 
He overtaketh in his pilgrimage ; 
And ſo by many winding nooks he ſtrayt, 
With willing ſport, to the wild ocean. 
Adonis, painted by a running brook, 
And Cytherea all in ſedget hid; 
Which ſeem to move and wanton with her breath, 
Even as the waving ſedges play with wind. Shakeſpeare, 
In hotter countries a fly called lucciole, that ſhineth as the glow- 
worm, is chiefly upon fens and marſhes ; yet is not ſeen but in the 


Milton. 


$S bakeſprare, 


hade as buſhes» Bacen. 


SEDI TION. . 


SEDI"TIOUSNESS. 2. // 


Addiſon on the War. | 


height of ſummer, and ſedge or other green of the fens give as good 
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He hid himſelf in the ſedges adjoining. Sandy. 
My bonds 1 brake, 
Fled from my guards, and in a muddy lake, 
Amongſt the ache all the night lay hid. Denbam. 
Niphates, with inverted urn, N 
„ And drooping 15 ſhall his Armenia mourn. Dryden. 
"ul GY. adj, [from ſeage.] Overgrown with narrow 
ags. | 


On the gentle Severn's /edgy bank, 
In ſingle fs erf hand to hand, J 
He did confound the beſt part of at hour, 
In changing hardiment with great Glendower, Shak, H. IV 
Old father Thames rais'd up his reverend head, 
But fear'd the fate of Simoeis would return: 
Deep in his ooze he ſought his ſedgy bed, | 
And ſhrunk his waters back into his urn. Dryd. n. 


SE'DIMENT. . / [ ſediment, Fr. ſedimentum, Lat.] That 
which ſubſides or ſettles at the bottom. 
The ſalt water riſes into a kind of ſeum on the top, and partly 
goeth into a ſediment in the bottom, and ſo is rather a ſeparation 
than an evaporation, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 


It is not bare agitation, but the ſediment at the bottom, that troũ- 
bles and defiles the water, South's Ferment. 


That matter ſunk not down till laſt of all, ſettling at the ſurtace 
of the ſediment, and covering all the reſt, oodxvard. 


FG [ edition, Fr, ſeditio, Lat.] A tu- 

mult ; an inſurrection; a popular commotion ; an 

uproar, | 

That ſunſhine brew'd a ſhow'r for him, 

That waſh'd his father's fortunes forth of France, 

And heap'd ſedition on his crown at home. Shak. H. VI. 
In ſoothing them we nouriſh, gainſt our ſenate, 

The cockle of rebellion, inſolenee, ſeditiois Shak. Coriolanus. 


SEDI'TIOUS, adj. [ ſediticux, Fr, ſeditięſus, Lat.] Fac- 


tious with tumult; turbulent. 
The cauſe, why I have brought this army hither, 
Is ty remove proud Somerſet from the king, 
Seditious to his grace and to the ſtate, Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
Very many of the nobility in Edenborough, at that time, did not 


appear yet in this ſeditious behaviour, + Clarendon. 
Thou return'ſt 
From flight, ſeditious angel. Milton. 


But if ſhe has deform'd this earthly life 
With murd'rous rapine and ſeditious ſtrife, 
In everlaſting darkneſs muſt the lie; 


Still more unhappy that ſhe cannot die. Prior, 


SED1'TIOUSLY. adv, [from ſeditious.] Tumultuouſly ; 


with factious turbulence. 


[from /editions.) Turbulence; 
diſpoſition to ſedition, X 


To SEDU'CE, v. a. [/ſeduco, Lat. feduire, Fr.] To 


draw aſide from the right; to tempt ; to corrupt; 
to deprave; to miſlead ; to deceive. , 
"Tis meet 
That noble minds keep ever with their likes; 
For who fo firm that cannot be ſeduc'd ® Shak, Jul. Ceſar. 
Me the gold of France did not ſeduces 
Although I did admit it as a motive 
The ſooner to effect what I intended. Shakeſp. Henry V. 
A beauty-waining and diftrefſed widow 
Seduc'd the pitch and height of all his thoughts 
To baſe decſenſion. Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
In the latter times ſome ſhall depart from the faith, giving heed 
to ſeducing ſpirits, 1 Tim. iv. 1. 
I ſhall never gratify the ſpitefulneſs of a few with any ſiniſter 
thoughts of Al their allegiance, whom pious frauds have ſeduced. 


King Charles, 
Subtle he needs muſt be who could ſeduce | 
Angels. Milton. 
Nor let falſe friends ſedrce thy mind to fame, F 
By arrogating Johnſon's hoſtile name; 
Let father Flecknoe fire thy mind with praiſe, 
And uncle Ogleby thy envy raiſe. Drydene - 


SeEDu"CEMENT. mn. / [from ſeduce.] Practice of ſe- 
duction; art or means uſed in order to ſeduce. 

To ſeaſon them, and win them early to the love of virtue and true 
labour, ere any flattering ſeducement or vain principle ſeize them 
wandering, ſome eaſy and delightful book of education ſhould be 
read to them. Milton on Education. 

Her hero's dangers touch'd the pitying pow'r, ? 
The nymph's ſeducentents, and the magick bow'r, Pepe. 
Sr pv“ e ER. mn 60 [from /educe.] One who draws aſide 
from the right; a tempter ; a corrupter. 
Grant it me, O king z otherwiſe a ſeducer flouriſhes, and a poor 


maid is undone. Shakeſpearg. 
There is a teaching by reſtraining ſeducers, and ſo removing the 


hindrances of knowledge. Scuth. 
The ſoft ſeducer, with enticing looks, 
The bellowing rivals to the fight provokes. Dryden. 
He, whoſe firm faith no reaſon could remove, 
Will melt before that ſoft ſeducer, love. Dryden. 


Sepu'ciBLE. adj, [from /educe.] Corruptible ; capa- 
ble of being drawn aſide from the right. 
The vicious example of ages paſt poiſons The curioſity of the pre- 
ſent, affording a hint of fin unto ſeducible ſpirits. Brown. 
We owe much of our errour to the power which our aſſections 
have over our ſo caſy ſeducible underſtandings. Glanvilles 


Sepu'cT1ON. 1. /. [ eduction, Fr. ſedudtns, Lat.] The 
act of ſeducing ; the act of drawing aſide. 

Whatſoever men's faith, patience, or perieverance were, any re- 
markable indulgence to this ſin, the ſeduFion of Balaam, was ſure 
to bring judgments, : Hammond. 

To procure the miſeries of others in thoſe extremities, wherein we 
hold an hope to have no ſociety ourſelves, is a ſtrain above Lucifer, 
and a project beyond the primary ſedu#ion of hell, 

| Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

The deceiver ſoon found out this ſoft place of Adam's, and in- 

nocency itſelf did not ſecure him from this way of ſeduct ion. 
Glanville's Scepſire 
Helen aſcribes her ſeduct jun to Venus, and mentions _—_ of 
aris. Co 
y A woman who is above flattery, and deſpiſes all praiſe but Gar 
which flows from the approbation of her own heart, is, morally 
ſpeaking, out of reach of ſeduStions Clariſſa. 


Sepu'tlity. . /. [ ſedvlitas, Lat.) Diligent afiduity ; 
laboriouſneſs; induſtry ; application; intenſeneſs of 
endeavour. | 
Man oftentimes purſues, with great ſedulity and earneſtneſs, that 
which cannot na 3 in any ſtead for vital purpoſe, ; Hooker. 
Let there be but the ſame propenſity and bent of will to religion, 
and there will be the ſame ſedulity and indefatigable induſtry in 
men's enquiries into it. , | South, 


SE'DULOUS. adj. [ /edulus, Lat.] Aſſiduous; induſ- 
trious ; laborious ; diligent ; painful. 
Not ſedulous by nature to indite 
Wars, hitherto the only argument 
Heroick deem'd. _ Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
What fignifies the und of words in privers without the affoc - 
tion of the heart, and a ſedulout application of the proper mens that 
may naturally lead vs to ſuch 1 85 | way © * 


The goat, now bright amidſt her fellow ftars, | 
Kind Amalthwa, reach'd her teat, diſtent 
With milk, thy early food 1 the ſedulous bee 
Diitill'd her honey on thy purple lips, | Prior. 
The bare majority of a few repreſentatives jy often procured by 
great induſtry and application, wherein thoſe who engage in the 
purſuits of malice are much more duns than ſuch as would pre- 
vont them, Swift. 
$u/DUL0U8LY, adv, [from ſedulour.) Afiduouſly ; in- 
duſtriouſly z laborlouſly ; diligently ; painfully. 
The ritual, preceptive, prophetick, and all other parts of ſacred 
writ, wore ol ſedulouſly, moſt ates guarded by them. 


overnment of the Tongue. 
All things by experience 
Are molt Improved; then ſedulouſly think 


To mellorate thy ſtock, no way or rule 
Be uneſlay'd. 
SU DULOUSNESS, #, 
afliduouſneſs ; indu 
1E. 1. J. LANs Lat, 
the dioceſs of a biſhop, 
Youu, my lord archbiſhop, 
Whoſe ſee is by a civil peace maintain'd, 
Whoſe beard the ſilver hand of peace hath touch'd, 
Whoſe learning and good letters peace hath tutor'd, 
Whoſe white jnveſtments figure innocence, 
The dove and every bleſſed ſpirit of peace; 
Wherefore do you ſo ill tranſlate yourſelf 
Out of the ſpeech of peace, that bears ſuch grace, 
Into the harſh and boiſt'rous tongue of war? Shak, I. IV. 
It is a Cafe opinlon for their ſces, empires, and kingdoms 3 and for 
themſelves, it they be wiſe. Bacon, 
The pope would uſe theſe treaſures, in caſe of any great calamity 
that ſhould endanger the holy ſee, Addiſon, 
Epiſcopal revenues were ſo low reduced, that three or four fees 
were often united to make a tolerable competency, Swift, 


To SEE. v. a. preter. I ſaw ; part. paſl. ſeen, [peon, 
Saxon; „en, Dutch. 
1. Jo perceive by the eye. 
Near ſon Edgar, 
Might I but live to ſee thee In my touch, 
I'd lay 1 had eyes again, Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 
I was bowed down at the hearing of It; 1 was diſmayed at the Jee- 
ing of it, | g If. XXI. 3. 
I ſpeak that which 1 haye ſeen with my father, and ye do that 


| Philips. 
i [from /edulous.] Aſſiduity; 
ry; diligence, 


The ſeat of epiſcopal power 


which you have ſeen with yours, Je. viii, 38. 
He lead the lite of gods, and be 
By gods and heroes ſeen, and gods and heroes ſee. Dtyden. 


It way a right anſwer of the phylician to his patient, that had 

Core eren If you have more pleaſure in the taſte of wine than in 

the uſe of your fight, wine is good for you 3 but if the pleaſure of 
Jeoing be greater to you than that of drinking, wine is naught. 


Locke, 
I ſee her ſober over a ſampler, Pope. 

2, "To oblerve ; to find, 
Seven other kine came up, lean fleſhed, ſuch as I never ſavy for 


balucts, ; Gen, xli, 19, 
Such command we had, | 
"To /ee that none thence Iſſued forth a ſpy, Milton. 
Give them firit one ſimple idea, and ſee that they perfectly com- 
prehend it, before you go any farther, oc be. 
The thunderbolt we ſee uſed, by the greateſt poet of Auguſtus's 
age, to exprely irreliſtible force in battle, Aduſſon. 
3. lo diſcover; to deſery. 
Who is ſo groſs 
As cannot ſee this palpable device ? 
Vet who fo bold but fays ry ap it not, 
When ſuch Il dealings mult be ſeen in thought ? Shakeſpeare, 
4. To converſe with, 
"The main of them may be reduced to language, and to an Im- 
provement in wiſdom and prudence, by ſeeing men, and converling 
with people of different tempers and cuſtoms, Locke, 
5. lo attend: to remaric, 
| had a mind to ſee him out, and therefore did not care for con- 
tallfting him, Addiſon's Freebolder, 
Jo Sul, wit 


1. Jo have the power of ſight ; to have by the eye per- 


ception of things diſtant, 

ho maketh the ſceing or the blind ? have not I, the Lord ? 
Ex. ive 11. 
Air hath ſome ſecret degree of light 3 otherwiſe cats and owls 
could not (ve in the night, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

2. To diſcern without deception, 5 

Many lagaclous perfons will find us cut, will look under our 
maſk, and fee through all our fine pretenſions, und diſcern the ab- 
lurdity of telling the world that we believe one thing when we do 
the contrary, - Tillotſon, 
Could you 105 into my ſecret ſoul, 
There you might read your own dominion doubled, Dryden, 


You may fee Into the (ſpirit of them all, and form your pen trom 
thoſe general notions. 


: 3 0 Felten. 
3. To enquire ; to diſtinguiſh, 
Nee Whether fear doth make thee wrong her, Shaheſpeare. 
4. Jo be attentive, 
Mak and perform It, fee'ft thou ? for the fall 
Of any point 't ſhall be death, Sbabeſprare. 


5. To ſcheme ;z to contrive. 
Caſſio 'x a proper man 1 let me ſee now 
I get his place. Shateſpeare't Othelh. 
Sun. interjettion, [originally the imperative of the verb 
ſee.) Lo; look ; obſerve; behold. 
Noe | foe upon the banks of Boyne he ſtands, 
By his own view adjuſting his commands. 
Se the (ole bite heav'n could on all beſtow, 
Which who but feols can taſte, but thinks can know, = Pope, 
dee What it is to have u poet in your houſe, Pope, 


SEED. v. % red, Saxon 1 %, Daniſh; ed, Dutch.] 
1. The organiſed particle dee by plants and ani- 


malt, from which new plants and animals are gene- 
rated, 


Halifax. 


If you can look Into the (eds of time, 


And tay which grain will grow and which will not, 
* 7 then to me. h Macheth, 

Newt of a year old by the beſt, though ſome ee and grains laſt 
better than others, Bacon's Natural i. 

"That every plant has Its ſeed, is an evident tign of divine provi- 
donces Afore. 
Dll they even (ee any herbs, except thoſe of the graſk-leaved 
tribe, come up without two fot leavesz which to me is an argu— 
ment that they came all of fd, there being no reaſon elſe why they 
ſhoulll produce two feed leaves different from the lublequent, Ray. 
Juſt gods ! all other things thelr like produce 5 

The vine arifes from her mother's Juice 1 

When toeble plants or tender flow'rs decay, 

hey to thelr ſeed their liages convey, Prior, 
In the touch part of Statfordibire they go (the north for b 


corn. timer, 
2. Firſt Ajnet ez original, | 
"The jd of whatſoever perfect virtue groweth from vs, 1+ a right 
opinion touching things divine. loeder, 
3+ Principle of produetion. 
Praile of great sets be ſcsttete, as @ {ed 
Waller. 


Which mo the * in coming ages diced, 


8 E E 


Progeny ; offspring; deſcendants. 
8 Nan him king 157 in happy peace long relgn'd; | 
But had no iflue male him to ſucceed, 
But three fair daughters which were well uptrain'd 
In all that ſeemed fit for kingly ſeed. Fairy Queen. 
'The thing doth touch | ; 
The main of all your ſtates, your blood, your ſeed. Daniel. 
When God gave Canaan to Abraham, he thought fit to put his 
feed into the grant too. ; Locke. 
g Race; generation; birth. 
Of mortal ſecd they were not held, 
Which other mortals ſo excell'd; 
And beauty too in ſuch excels, 


As yours, Zelinda ! claims no leſs, | Waller. 
To Seen. v. n. [from the noun. ] | 
1. To grow to perfect maturity, ſo as to ſhed the ſeed. 
Whate'er I plant, like corn on barren earth, 
By an equivocal birth 2 
Seeds I. Swift. 


runs J to poetry. 
4 


2. To ſhed the ſee | 
They pick up all the old roots, except what they deſign for ſeed, 
which they let ſtand to ſeed the next year, ortimer. 
Ses"DCAKE. 1. /. | ſeed and cake,] A ſweet cake in- 
terſperſed with warm aromatick ſeeds. 
Remember, wife, 


The ſeedcacke, the paſties, and furmenty pot. Tuſſer. 
4 © /. A veſſel in which the ſower carries 
Szr"DLOP, J his ſeed, Ainſworth. 
SEE DPEARL, . J. [ ſeed and pearl.) Small grains of 


carl, 
EE the diffolution of ſcedpear! in ſome acid menſtruum, if a 
good quantity of the little pearls be caſt in whole, they will be 
2 in ſwarms from the bottom to the top. Boyle. 


SEu"DPLOT. 1. / | ſeed and plot.] The ground on 


which plants are ſowed to be afterwards tranſplanted. 


'To counſel others, a man mult be furniſhed with an univerſal 
ſtore in himſelf to the knowledge of all nature ; that is, the matter 
and ſeedplor t there are the ſeats of all argument and invention. 

Ben Jonſon. 

Humility is a ſcedplot of virtue, eſpecially Chriſtian, which 

thrives beſt when 'tis deep rooted in the humble lowly heart. 
| Hammond, 

It will not be unuſeful to preſent a full narration of this re- 

bellion, looking back to thoſe paſſages by which the 


made and framed, from whence thoſe miſchiefs have ſucceſſively 
grown. : Clarendon, 

Syk"DT1ME. u. / [ ſeed and time.] The ſeaſon of 
ſowing. 


While the earth remaineth, ſcedtime and harveſt ſhall not ceaſe, 
Gen. viii. 22. 
If he would have two tributes in one year, he muſt give them 
two ſeedtimes, and two harveſts, Bacon. 
The firſt rain fell upon the ſeedtime about October, and was to 
make the ſeed to root ; the latter was to fill the ear. Hrogon. 
Day and night, 
Seedtime and harveſt heat and hoary froſt, 
Shall hold their courſe, till fire purge all things. Milton. 
Their very ſcedtime was their harveſt, and by ſowing tares they 
immediately reaped gold. Decay of Piety. 
He that too curiouſly obſerves the face of the heavens, by miſſ- 
ing his ſcedtime, will loſe the hopes of his harveſt, Atterbury. 
Ses"DLING, u. ,. [from ed.] A young plant juſt riſen 
from the ſeed, | 
Carry into the - ſhade ſuch ſecdlingt or plants as are for their 
chnicenels reſerved in pots. — #velyn's Kalendar, 
Suk"DNK8s. #. J [from ſeed.) Seedtime; the time of 
ſowing. 
Bloſſoming time 
From the ſeedne/s the bare fallow brings 
To teeming foyſon, Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſure. 
SEE"DSMAN» Y ay and man.] 
t 


1. The ſower; he that ſcatters the ſeed. 
The higher Nilus ſwells 
The more it promiſes : as it ebbs, the ſeedſman 
Upon the ſlime and ooze ſcatters his grain, | 
And ſhortly comes to harveſt, Shake Antony and Cleopatra. 
2. One that ſells ſeeds, | 
Sup v. adj. [from ſecd.] Abounding with ſeed, 
SING. . /, [from te.] Sight; viſion. | 
Love adds a precious ſeeing to the eye. Shakeſpeare, 
SERING, adwv, oy que, French; from ce. It 
Sr ING that, J would be more grammatically writ- 
ten, as v4 2. pourvii gue, in French; ſeen that, 
or provided that.] Since; ſith; it being fo that. 
Why ſhould not they be as well victualled for fo long time, 
as the thips are uſually for a year, ſecing it is eaſier to keep vie- 
tuals on land than water ? Spenſer on Ireland. 
Huw ſhall they have any trial of his doQtrine, learning, and 
ability to preach, ſceing that he may not publickly either teach or 
exhort, becauſe he is not yet called to the miniſtry? Whitgifte, 
Seeing every nation affords not experience and tradition enough 
for all kind of learning, therefore we are taught the languages of 
thoſe people who have been moſt induſtrious atter wiſdom, 
Milton on Education. 
| Seeing they explained the phenomena of viſion, imagination, 
and thought, by certain thin flecces of atoms that flow from the 
ſurtaces ot bodies, and by their ſubtlety penetrate any obſtacle, 
and 5 retain the exact lineaments of the ſeveral bodies from 
which they proceed : in conſequence of this hypotheſis they 
maintained, that we could have no phantaſy of any thing, but 
what did really ſubſilt either intire or in its ſeveral parts. 
; Bentley's Sermons. 
7 SEEK. v. a. pret. / /ought ; part. paſſ. ought. [ye- 
can, Sax. /oecken, Dutch, ] | 
1. 'I'o look for; to ſearch for: often with ent. 
He did range the town to ſeek me out. Shakeſpeare, 
i have a ventureus fairy, that ſhall ſeek 
The ſquirrel's hoard, and tetch thee thence new nuts. Shat. 
Necauſe off the money returned in our ſacks, are we brought in, 
that he way ſeek occalion againſt us, and take us for bondmen, 
Gen, xlili. 18. 
He /ectetb unto him a cunning workman, to prepare a graven 
image. If. xl. 20. 
Feel thee a man which may go with thee, Job. v. 3. 
Sweet peace, where doit thou dwell? | 
| humbly crave, 
Let me once know z 
I ſeughe thee in a ſecret cave, 
And aſk'd if peace were there. Herbert, 
The king meant not to Jerk cet nor to decline fighting with 
them, it they put themſelves in his way. Clarendon. 
So fatal was to ſeek temptations cut! 
Moſt confidence has ſtill moſt cauſe to doubt. Dryden, 
Wo mult e ext ſome other original of power for the govern- 


ſecdplots were | 


SEE 


Oft our alliance other lands defir'd, . 


And what we ſeek of you, of us requir'd, ' W 
3. To go to find. . je | Dryden, 
Let us ſeck death, or, he not found 
| » ſupply | 
ON Lies PI though born Milton. 
atian plains, yet /ougbr the P 
Like fury re Am 5 Ehrygian ſhore, Dryden, 


3 the progreſs known 
All eek the mountains, and forluke the — ws 

Since great Ulyſſes ought the Phrygian plains D 
Within theſe walls inglorious ſilence reigns, 4 


"a F Indu Arg _— more, Pope, 
| nd ſeek Atrides on the Spartan ſhore 
4. To purſue by machinations, ; has 
0 | : had a ſon, 5 | 
ow outlaw'd from my blood; he ſougbe | 
David ſaw that Saul was come dnt 920 Mr H. 8 Sale 


To SEEK. v. ns 5 . xi, 


1. To make ſearchz to make inquiry. 
Seek ye out of the book of the Lord, and read. If. Axle 
1 have been forced to relinquiſh that opinion, and have 2 — 
voured to on after ſome better reaſon. Aaddiſen's 8 aden. 
2. To endeavour, erde 


Why ſhould he mean me ill, or ſeek to harm ? 
Aſk not what pains, nor further ſcek to know 
Their proceſs, or the forms of law below, 
3. To make purſuit, | 
Violent men have ſought after my ſoul. 
If thy brother's ox or ſheep go aſtray, it ſhall 
thy brother ſeek after it, 
4+ To apply to ; to uſe ſolicitation, 
All the earth fought to Solomon, to hear his wiſdom, 1 Kin 
Unto his habitation ſhall ye ſeek, and thither thou ſhalt Fen 


Deut, xii, 5. 


Milton, 
Dryder, 


Pſalm Ixxxvyl. 1 
be with thee und 


Deut, XXi1, 2, 


5. To endeavour after, 
Being a man of experience, he wiſhed by wiſdom | 
which the young prince ſou be for by x: ” ta | 

0 SEEK, [an adverbial mode of ſpeech.) . At a ſols: 
without meaſures, knowledge, or experience, : 
Being brought and transferred from other ſervices ab 


though they be of good experience in thoſe, yet in theſe 88 


be new to ſeet; and before they have gathered ex 
ſhall buy it vith great loſs to er, | —_ _ 
npractis d, unprepar'd, and till to ſeek, * 
But they miſplace them all; Te 
And are as much to ſeek in other things, 
As he that only can deſign a tree, 
Would be to draw a ſhipwreck. Roſcommea, 


Ses"k8R. n./. [from /eeh, 
1. One that Ap A in TN 


Though I confeſs that in philoſophy I am a ſecker 
believe that a ſceptick in philoſophy muſt be a in An 


; ; Glanville, 
A language of a very witty volatile people, ſeekers after novelty, 
and abounding with variety of notions. Locle 


2. The name of a ſect which profeſſed no determinat 
religion. 


SEIKO ROW. . 601 ſeek and forrow,] One who con- 
trives to give himſelf vexation. 
Afield they go, where many lookers be, 
And thou ſeckſorrow, Klaius, them among: 
Indeed thou ſaidſt it was thy friend to joe, 
Strephon, whoſe abſence ſeem'd unto thee long. Sideq. 


To SEEL. v. a. [ ſceller, to ſeal, French.) To cloſe 
the eyes. A term of falconry, the eyes of a wild or 
haggard hawk being for a time ſeeled or cloſed. 

ow the ear 8 them to ſee a ſeeled dove, who the blinder ſhe 
was, the higher the ſtrave. | . Sidney, 
Mine 75 no more on vanity ſhall feed, | 

But ſce/cd up with death ſhall have their deadly meed. 


| Fairy Nun. 
Come, ſeeling night, i 

Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day. Sbaleſp. Macbeth. 

Some ambitious men ſeem as ſcreens to princes in matters 

of danger and envy; for no man will take ſuch parts, unleſs he 

be like the ſceled dove, that mounts and mounts, becauſe he can- 

not ſee about him. Bacon, 


Since, blinded with ambition, he did ſoar 
Like a ſeel'd dove, his crimes ſhall be his puniſhment, 
To be depriv'd of ſight. Denban's Sopby, 


To SEEL. v. x. [Tyllan, Saxon. ] To lean on one fide. 
When a ſhip /eeis or rowls in foul weather, the breaking looſe 
of ordnance is a thing very dangerous, Raltigb. 
SEEL or SEEL ING. 2. J. [from /cel.] The agitation of a 
ſhip in foul weather. Ainſworth. 
SBE"LY. adj. [from pee, lucky time, Saxon. ] 
1. Lucky; happy. 
| My 2 ſheep like well below, 


For they been hale enough and trow, 
And liken their abode, Spenſer. 
2. Silly; fooliſh ; ſimple. Spenſer 
Peacock and turkie, that nibbles off top, 
Are very ill neighbours to ſcely poor hop. Tuſſer. 


To SEEM. v. u. [ /embler, Fr. unleſs it has a Teuto- 
nick original, as /eemly certainly has. ] 
t. To appear; to make a ſhow; to have ſemblance. 
My lord, you've loſt a friend, indeed 
And I dare ſwear you borrow not that face 
Of ſeeming ſorrow z it is ſure your on. 
Speak : we will not truſt our eyes 
Without our ears: thou art not what thou jon Shatops 
So ſpake th* Omnipotent ; and with his words 


All ſcem'd well pleas'd ; all ſeem'd, but were not all. Miles. 
In holy nuptials tied; 

A ſeeming widow, and a ſecret bride» Drydere 

Obſerve the youth : 1 

Already e to ſnuff the vital air. Dryden's Andie 


2. To have the appearance of truth. 

It ſeems to me, that the true reaſon why we have ſo few we 
ons which are tolerable, is becauſe there are ſo few who have 
the talents requiſite for tranſlation. i D 94 

3. In S$hakgþeare, to /cem, perhaps, ſignifies to be beau 
tiful, 
| Sir, there ſhe ſtands 1 
If aught within that little feeming ſubſtance 


May fitly like your grace, i 
She's there, and ſhe is yours. Shakeſp. King Lev 


4. It Srrus. A phraſe hard to be explained. 
ſometimes ſignifies that there is an 1 a 
no reality ; but generally it 1s ule ironically * 
condemn the thing mentioned, like the Latin fc 


„er a ul 
ment of politicks than this of Adam, or el.e there will be none at | or the old Engliſh forfooth. Id mibi datur neg 
all in the worid, Locle,] fcilicet. Thi, it ſeems, is to be my taſte. 

2. Jo ſolicit ; to endeavour to gain. | The earth by theſe, tis ſaid, 

Others tempting him, feng lt of him a fign, Luke, xl. 16. This ſingle crop of men and women 1 
The young lions roar after their prey, and ſeek their meat from Who, grown adult (io chance, it ſeams, enjoin d) oaths 
Pſalm Civ. 21. Did male and female propagates — B/ackmore? 
God hath did dwell far off all anxious cares, 5. It is ſometimes a ſlight affirmation. at 
And not moleſt uy, unleſs we ourſelves A prince of Italy, it ei, entertain2d his miſtreſs upon 2 — 
Sect them with wandering thoughts. Milton | lake. Audi. The 


* 


% 
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The raven, urg'd by ſuch impertinence, 


ads) 
a "> 
„ 8 E E 


The prieſt's ſervant 3 f OY : 
Cir pſlonte, it ures and wok offence, @—= Ale, | 3 fda, and och Ip pr | Att By honour by a ed of ruth 
Nd fee ratio anode | > THER. 2. % [from Krb] A boiler ; a pot Ny oo ado ang dns IE. x 
t high o ce | . 0 The fire thus f F 1 . . , © ' BEL ® | 
6 vr hen e, Greed denne Se grounds | bi, de f r ln. 5, „ 0609 Cole fm ad Gal, to . 
r „ . . " 
he en) * SEGMENT, 1. / | ſegment, Fr. ſegmentum, Lat.] A fi-| $s'Lcourn, adj, Iyeld, rare, Sax. and roarh, adm. 
b. K apf lere 's another diſcontented paper, gure contained between a chord and an arch of the] Rarely known; uncommon : Spenſer; The fam 
Found in his pocket too; and this, ir ſeems, circle, or fo much of the circle as is cut off by that with uncouth; , : Opener. e, lame 
Rodorigo meant t' have ſent Shakeſpeare's Othello. chord. : | , 


Ir ſeems the camel's hair is taken by painters for the ſkin with 


. SELDOM. adv. fyeldan, rarely; reldon, more rarel 
* e een a year Fade Ate and ſuch as live under the poles, for half reldoyx, moſt rarely. Seldan 3g ſuppoſed to be © 
the hair o Gag One th , gments may appear at any time, and under any quar- ppo o be con- 
gib urn. 1. /. [from ſeem.) ne that carries an ap- _ the ſun not ſetting, but walking round, Brown, tracted from reldæn, or reld, rare, and þpenne, 
arance. heir ſegments or ares, which appeared ſo numerous, for the moſt when, Saxon ſelden, Dutch; ſeltan, German ] 
pe Angelo ſcarce confeſſes part exceeded not the third part of a circle, . Newton. Rarely ; not often; not fre ns ” 3 
8 flows, or that his appetite ä SK GNITY, 2, . [from ſegnis, Lat.] Sluggiſhn ſs ; in- Wiſdom and youth are ſeldom :olled in _ and the ordi 
js more to bread than ſtone : hence ſhall we ſee, 3 Os | Dia. courſe of the world is more 83 to Job's obſervation, who 
Ir pow'r change purpoſe, what our ſeemers be. Shakeſpeare. | To SE'GREGATE. v. a. [ ſegrego, Lat, ſegreger, F r.] giveth men advice to ſeek wiſdom amongſt the ancients, and in the 
W MING» n. /. {from ſeem. To ſet apart; to ſeparate from others. | length of days underſtanding, | Hooker. 
Appearance 3 ſhow ; ſemblance, 8 F : There is true joy conveyed to the heart by preventing grace, 
. Appe All good: ſeeming, EGREGA TION, n, / [ ſegregation, Fr, from ſegregate.) | Which pardoning grace ſeldom gives, South's Sermons. 
By thy revolt, oh huſband, ſhall be thought Separation from others, Where the flight of fancy is managed with good judgment, the 
<þ bee villany: Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. What ſhall we hear of this? ſeldomer it is ſeen it is the more valuable. 
Give him acedful note; 


reo. 


=—=—A ſegregation of the Turkiſh fleet; 
And, after, we will both our judgments join 


Sk'LDOMNESS. u. / [from 
| wW * _ — d the foaming ſhore, | infrequency ; 2 n 
in cenſure of his ſeeming. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet, In” ec wr ing billows ſeem to 25 the clouds. Shakeſp. Othello. Degrees ot well-doing there could be none, except perhaps in the 
| Fair appearance, ; ; 25 =, by 3 i [In rae |; en 2 ;  ſeldenmeſs and oftenneſs of doing well. ; ' Hooker, 
F For you there 's roſemary and rue; e keep U RIAL, aaj. Ltrom /e. nor. nveſted with | Sz"1.vs . adj ibi 
Seeming and ſavour all the winter long. ; Shakeſpeare. —_ powers ; independent. n to = wks a9: L * ye _ — 
. Opinion. ; their f han that 1 SEIGNIOR. — f ung | Temple, | ; Seldſbetun flaming 
hing more clear unto their ſeeming, than that, a new Jeru- | SF, . . from ſenior « ſei , 
an. often ſpoken of in ſcripture, they undoubtedly were lord. The wh of _—_ Poop e FR 7 7. A* 2 e err 9 
themſelves that new Jeruſalom. . Hooker, Sp” n 8 1 — 0 SELE CT, v. a. * lech us, Lat.] To chuſe in Pre- 
His perſoative words impregn'd ! E 1GNIORY, . . [ /eigneurie, Fr. from ſeignior.] A] ference to others rejected. . 
With reaſon to her ſeeming. Milton. lordſhi z A territory, | | The ſootmen, ſelected out of all the provinces, were greatly di 
ö , O'Neal never had any ſeigniory over th iniſhed, bei : : CFE 
bir MINGLY» adv, [from ſeeming.] In appearance; y Jeigniory over that country, but what by | miniſhed, being now ſcarce eight thouſand ſtrong. Xnollet. 
4 in ſemblance | encroachment he got upon the Engliſh, EN Spenſer, The pious chief 
! To this her mother's plot, | | TR r 


A A hundred youths from all his train ſele&s, Dryden. 
he, ſeemingly obedient, likewiſe hath To all the duke of Norfolk's ſeigniories ® = Shak, He ſe _e 


. ry 
f nry IV. SEIN r. adj, [from the verb.] Nicely choſen ; choice 
7 Hoſea, in the perſon of God, ſayeth of the Jews, they h WW 0 y » z 
Made promiſe to the doctor. Shak. Merry Wires of Windſor. N i N As, Trade culled out on account of ſu rior ex . 
They to their viands fell, not ſeemingly £ 4 reigned, but not by me; they have ſet a ſeigniory over themlelves 1 pe excellence 


/ - To the nuptial bow' 
The angels, nor in miſt, | * Milton. „ plainly, that there wo 929 1 J led her, bluſhing like the 8 : all heav'n, 
| have touched upon them, though ſeemingly collateral to my William, earl of Pembroke, being lord of all Leinſter, had royal And happy conſtellations, on that hour 
ſcope; and yet 1 think they are more than ſeemingly ſo, fince | juriſdiction throughout that province, and every one of his five ſ. g Shed their ſelef?eft influence, Milton's P aradiſe Loft. : 
they aprons I _ * — 3 1 Scepfir enjoyed that ſcigniory ſaccetfively; ” © Sos > Aura 4 e from vulgar herds, with garlands gay, 
he city dame was ſo well bred, as ingly to take all in go , ppp is Sat hay” undred bulls aſcend the ſacred . i 
ag city 20 L Efrange. e S he armen Fr. from ſeignior.] eee 5 l Kllacio, wen from le 1 1 
: ' authority 3 acknow b pray, 5 aka | : 
. Rk 185 a | Dryden. They ek work 8 S: * of the money 5 of culling bags chookng j choice. 
This the father ſcemivp.y complied with; but afterwards refuſ- | _,coined te the crown for ſeignorage. Tacks While we .ingle out ſeveral diſnies, and reject others, the ſcleftion 
h, the fon was likewiſe ſet aſide. Addiſon's Freebalder, | To $8" 1GNOR1SE. wv, 4. [from ſeignior,] To lord over. | . ems but arbitrary, e 2 Pages e 
They depend often on remote and ſeemingy diſproportioned | 


As fair he was as Cytherea's make, SELECTNESS. 1. / [from /elef.) The ſtate of being 
cules, Atterbury. | As proud as he that ſeignoriſeth hell. 8 


. | 12 Fairfax. ſele&; 
$7 MINGNESS: u. fi [from ſeeming.) Plauſibility 3 | SEINE. ». / Herne, Saxon; eine, ſenne, ſeme, Fr.] A| SELECTOR, 2. /. [from ele.) He who ſeleQts. 
hir appearance. net uſed in fiſhing. 


Abs" | | SELENOGRA'PHICAL, } adj. [ ſelenographi : 
The Jeermingne)s of thoſe reaſons perſuades us on the N Neb Fe have cock - boats for paſſengers, and ſeine boats for taking | Sx. kNOGRA PHICK, | e P + Babi oy 8 
8 wy . of pilchards. ſel | N 
Cre MLINESS. 2. /. from feemly.) Decency ; hand- SEINER. u. / [from /eine.] A fiſher with nets. e e | ( TY 
ſomeneſs; comelinels ; grace; . ' Seiners — ire age mouth, that theſe drovers work SELE NOGRAPHY, . hb [ /elenographie, Fr. ownm and 
When ſubſtantialneſs combineth with delightfulneſs, ſcemlineſs | much prejudice to the commonwealth of fiſhermen, and reap ſmall reiben A deſcription of the moon. 
with portlineſs, and currentneſs with ſtayedneſs, how can the | gain to themſelves, 3 Carew's Survty of Cornwall. evelius, in his accurate ſelenography, or deſcription of the 
laguage ſound other than full of ſweetneſs? _ Camden. | To SEIZE. v. a. [ ſaifir, Fr.] N moon, hath well tranſtated the known appellaticns of regions, ſeas, 
WE'MLY. adj. | ſcommeligt, Daniſh ; from ſome, 


Car Ws 


, . d mountains, unto the parts of that luminary. rown « 
1. To take Hold of; to gripe; to graſp. oo , P 3 | 
Ilandick, honour or decency.] Decent ; becoming; Then as a tiger, who by chance 1250 iel, SELF » pronoun. * « ſelves, , Gothick; yylF, 
proper; fit. In ſome puilieu, two gentle fawns at play, TylIxa, Sax. /e » ſelve, Dutc 4] $502 
Sulpenſe of judgment and exerciſe of charity were ſafer and Straight couches cloſe, then riſing _— oft 1. Its primary fignification ſeems to be that of an ad- 
ſenlier for Chriſtian men, than the hot purſuit of theſe contro- His couchant watch, as one who choſe his ground, jeQve, Very z particular ; this above others ; ſome- 
"eh Mkt. Whence ruſhing he might ſureſt ſcize them both, Times, one's own | ; 
I am a woman, lacking wit . wr ade x Sraag | Milton. “ Shoot another arrow that ſelf way eb 
To make a ſeemly anſwer to ſuch perſons. Shaka Hen, VIII. 2. To take poſſeſſion of by force, Which you did ſhoot the firſt, Shake Merchant of Venice 
The wife ſafeſt and ſeemlieft by her huſband ſtays. Milton, At laſt they ſeize | The cruel miniſters, by /e/f and — hands Ta 
May we enjoy | The ſcepter, and regard not David's ſons, Milton, - Took off her life, * 9 peare. 0 
Our humid products, and with ſeemly draughts 3. To take poſſeſſion of; to lay hold on; to invade On theſe ſelf hills the air is ſo thin, that it is not ſufficient to 
Enkindle mirth and hoſpitable love. Phillips. | © ſuddenly. | bear up the body of a bird. N 
du uv. adv. [from the adjective.] In a decent | = 


f Raleigb. 
In her ſad breaſt the prince's fortunes roll, At that ſe/f moment enters Palamon . 
And hope and doubt alternate /eize her ſoul, 


] Pope. The gate of Venus, Dryden. 
| There, ſeemly rang'd in peaceful order, ſtood 4. To take forcible poſſeſſion of by law. 2. It is united both to the perſonal pronouns, and to the 
Ulyſſes arms, now Jong diſus' d to blood, Pope. An eſcheator of London had arreſted a clothler that was out-] neutral pronoun. it, and is always added when they 
Nix. adj, [from /ee.} Skilled ; verſed, lawed, and ſeized his goods. i ; Camden. | are uſed reciprocally, or return upon themſelves : as, 
Petruchio ſhall offer me, diſguis'd in ſober robes, Ic was judged, by the higheſt kind of judgment, that he ſhould 1 did not burt him, he hurt himſelf; the people hiſs 

To old Baptiſta, as a ſchoolmaſter be baniſhed, and his whole eſtate confitcated and ſeixed, and his [1 I ſ Fr if h ] . Peop a 
Well ſen ip muſick. . | Shakeſpeare, | houſes pulled down, Bacon, | me, but 1 clap myſelf z thou loveſt thyſelf, though the 


manner; in a proper manner. 


Noble Boyle, not leſs in nature ſeen, 5 To make poſſeſſed 3 to px in poſſeſſion of, avorld ſeorns thee. 
Than his great brother read in ſtates and men. Dryden. | 


So th' one for wrong, the other ſtrives for right: | 2h? They caſt to build a city, 
dier g. . J. [from fee.) As when a griffin, ſeized of his prey, | And get themſelves a name. Milton, 
. One who fees. A dragon fierce encount'reth in his flight, : e permits - i 
We are in hopes that you may prove a dreamer of dreams, Through wildeſt air making his idle way, Fairy Queen, Within himſelf unworthy pow'rs to reign | 
ud a fer of viſions. Addiſon's Speftator. | So Pluto, ſeiz'd of Proſerpine, convey'd Over free nua. i Milton. 
a A-vronhet » ko Fete fature events To hell's tremendous gloom th' aftrighted maid, Self is that conſcious thinking thing, which is ſenſible or con- 
P ol et; one Wno FS es An ure enen. There grimly ſmil'd, muy with the beauteous prize, ſcious of pleaſure and pain, capable of happineſs and miſery, and 
Wee eee jr N Nor envied Jove his ſunſhine and his ſkiess Addiſon's Cato. ſo is concerned for ieſelf, as far as that conſciouſneſs pace ; 
F OCREs 
Till time _ de fon Milton's Paradiſe Loft. gy om „ . T0 8x ths gralp. or the power 08/407 3. It is ſometimes uſed emphatically in the nominative 
Shall call for cr © expreſs their tears, Faireſt Cordelia, caſe : as, myſelf will decide it; I my elf will come ; 
And with their eyes were floods : by night from dreams Thee and thy virtues here ] ſeize upon: himſelf ſhall revenge it. This uſe of /e, thus com- 
Of opening gulphs, black ſtorms, and raging flames, Be 't lawful 


Starting amaz'd, ſhall to the people ſhow 


take up what's caſt wy ? Shatkeſp. X. Lear. pounded, without the pronoun perſonal, is chiefly 
Emblems of heav'nly wrath, and myſtick types of woe. 


Where there is a deſign of ſupplanting, that neceſſarily requires etical. 
another of accuſing : even Jezebel projects not to ſeize on Naboth's = 


8 Prior. | vineyard without a precedent charge. Decay of Piety. 4 Comp ounded 2 ea Longs 1 ſe 4 * 
Noob. 1. J. See Srarwood. Dry wood. SE"121N. 1. [at 088 + r.] 1 45 5 adele ir ſeems a abfantive. 
Caught, like dry ſtubble fir'd, or like ſearevood z 1. In law. Is of two forts: / in fact, and /ei/in in , ating . 
Yer from the wound enſued no wrple 100 | I. Seiſin in fact, is OG corporal en is] Even when compounded with Jm it is at laſt found to 
But look'd a bubbling maſs of trying blood. D ryden, Ow : 3 be a ſubſtantive, by its variation in the plural, con- 
ww c pot = x taken: /ei/in in law, is when ſomething is done which ICE wad F Enoliſh adiecti 21% 
{nk [ I ia, vpn, motion. | the law accounteth a /in, as an inrolment. This is 4 e nature of Engliſn acjecuves, as bim/elf, 
U 5 4 " 1 
ow nigh, wow ow, _ — — now miſs, Pope 55 Kip 3 2 3 | No more ee os of gas 5 
0 e himſelf one vile antitheſis. ope. 0 | 0 Againſt ourſelves, or wilful barrenneſs. ilton. 
SER SAW, wv. 1. [from /aw.] To move with a reci- | 2- The act of taking po eſſion. | ; 5. 157 himſelf, themſelves, and the reſt, may, contrary 
procating motion | Every indulged fin gives Satan livery and ſciſin of his heart, and to the analogy of my him, them, be uſed as nomina- 
Ymetimes they were like to pull John over, then it went all | ® Power de diſpoſe of it as he pleaſes, Decay of P _ para 87 e l 
An ſudden a 15 on John's ſid p fo they w 2 ey jy Seifin is the ſame, in the canon law, as livery and ſa at t twes. 
1 by ** 8 feeſauc ing up and common law, lie Parergon. | 6. It often adds only emphaſis and force to the pronoun 
7. SKETH v. 4. preterite, 1 fo > ſethed ; ß 3. The things poſſeſſed. with which it is compounded : as, he did it Yume. 
yy v. a. p , : 5 part. Many recoveries were had, as well by heirs as ſucceſſors, of the A horſe well bitted, which bimſe/f did dreſs. Dryden, 
* en. N Saxon 3 ſei den, Dutch, ] To ſeizin of their predeceſſors, Hale. And touch'd with miſeries myſelf have known, 
Fg dec in hot liquor. Gr tZURK, u. 1 from feixe.] | I learn to pity woes ſo like my own. f ; Dryden. 
rhe lad e We fl Senſe: 1. The aRtoffleizing, |7- Te ſignifies the individual, an fubjeRt to his own con- 
Go, ſuck the ſubtile blood o' th? grape, 2. The thing ſeized. 9 91 Th ſpark of noble courage now awake 
Till the high fever ſceth your blood to froth, | Sufficient that thy pray'rs are heard, and death, And Ar our excellent 5 cel. ; Fairy Queen. 
And fo "ſcape hanging. Sbakeſpeare's Timon, Then due by ſentence when thou didſt tranſyreſs, Next to the 14 ns of God this knowledge of our ſelves 
ander a the great pot, and ſeeth pottage for the ſons of the ( Defeated of his ſeizure, many days Milton's Paradiſe L ſeems moſt worthy of our endeavour, Hale. 
if Str u. To be in a ſtate of ebulliti Kings, b , The 88 CF rkiag forcible Neon ron's Paradiſe Leſt Since conſciouineſs meg 3 Ty Len is that 
D. . in a Nate ot ebullition; to bez. 3 : that makes every one to be what he calls Jef, and thereby diſtin- 
dot, _ ſc OR VET . wal {rin = - e Bt hoy oe call Gs "op guiſhes mg —— all 1 things in 81 N con- 
. , 0 [4 © 6 [ i i. . - 
Which 5 eee, | 1 den he maintained d e, and 2d n of Gſts perſonal in ade, {+ 6 the knee of & rations being 3 
And in their = 3 Fear rug t the whole, Wotton, It is by the conſciouſneſs it has of its preſent thoughts and 
Nouriſh the — which Ares 8 F. Quen Henry continued to burn proteſtants, after he had caſt off the actions, that it ls ff to it felf now, and ſo will be the ſame ſelf}, as | 
1 vill make a com pe ; and his ſeizure of eccleſiaſtical revenues cannet be reckoned | far as the (ame confciouſnels can extend to actions paſt or to come. * 
Fark plimental e e . z for my bufineſs o 2 ark of the church's liberty» Swift, P Dur" 
| rare's Treilus and Creſſda. | 85 
Lovers and mad nr lindo . Gripe ; poſſeſſion, The fondneſs we have for ſelf, and the relation which och x 
N Zuch ſhaping — wo 2 — Ry —_— x Aal theſe hands, ſo lately purtz d of blood, things have to our ſeves, furniſhes another long rank of prejudice « 3 
N More than cool reaſon ever comprehande, Shakeſpeare. | Vayoke this ſeizure, and this kind regret ? Shakeſpeare. | 8 . ; 
| | | It 4 


| 
' 
: 


8. It is much uſed in compoſition, which it is proper to 

explain by a train of examples, It is to be obſerved, 

that its compoſition in Shate/pearr is often harſh. 
Then held ſhe her tongue, and caſt down a ſelf-accufing look, 


finding that in herſelf ſhe had ſhot out of the bow of her affection 
a more quick opening of her mind than ſhe minded to have done, 


Sidney. 
Alas! while we are wrapt in foggy miſt 
Of our ſe/f-love, ſo paſſions do deceive, 
We think they hurt when moſt they do aſſiſt. Sidney, 
Till Strephon's plaining voice him nearer drew, 
Where by his words his 4 caſe he knew. Sidney. 
Ah | where was firſt that cruel cunning found, 


M's frame of earth a veſſel of the mind, 


Where it ſhould be to ſe/f-deſtruQtion bound? Sidney. 
Before the door ſat ſe{f-conſuming care, 
Day and night keeping wary watch and ward, Fairy Queer, 
My range and ſe/f-abuſe 
1s the injtiate tear that wants hard uſe. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 


I have heard fo much, 
And with Demetrius thought t* have ſpoke thereof; 
But being over-full of ſe{f-afairs, | 
My mind did loſe it. Shakeſp. Midſummer Night's Dream. 
Nor know 1 aught 
Ry me that 's ſaid or done amiſs this night, 
Unleſs ſelf-chariry be tometimes a vice, 
And to defend ourfelves it be a fins 
When violence afſails us. res Othello. 
He walks, and that chain about his neck,” 
Which he forſwore. 
It is in my power, in one ſe{f-born hour, 
To plant and o'erwhelm cuſtom, Shaksſp. Winter's Tale. 
His treatons will fit bluſhing in his face, 


Not able to endure the fight of dez, 
But ſe/f-affrighted tremble at his fin» & / ateſp. Richard II. 
he ſtars above us govern our conditions; 


Shakeſpeare. 


1 
Elſe one ſelſinate and mate could not beget 
Such different iſſues, 

I'm made of that metal as my ſiſter, 
And prize me at her worth. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

In my ſchool-days, when I had loſt one ſhatt, 

I ſhot his fellow of the e ſlight 
The ſelf lame way, with more adviſed watch; 
To nd the other forth, 
He may do fome good on her 1 
A as (gt Ae harlo'ry it is, 
jut left myſelf be guilty of wrong, 

a op mine cars againtt the wermaid's ſongs 
He conjunct, and flatt'ring his diſpleaſure, 
'I'ript me behind being down, infulied, rail'd, 

Cot praiſes of the king 

For him attempting who was ſc/f-ſub.lued, 
Tho Everlaſting fixt | 

Hi, cannon 'gainſt /e/f-Naughter, Shakeſpeare's Hamlet, 
Know if his laſt purpoſe hold, 5 

Or whether ſince he is advis'd by aught 

To change the courſe, He 's tull of alterntion 

And ſelf-reprovings Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 

More or leſs to others paying, 

Than by /e/f-ottences weighing 1 
Shame to him whole crue beiti 
Kills for faults of his own liking ! 

Bellona's bridegroom, lapt in proot, 
Confronted him with fe/f-caparitons, 
Point n point, 


Shak. ſprare. 


Shakeſpcares 
Shakeſpeare. 


Shakeſpeare, 


5 laleſpeure. 


Sbateſpeart's Macbeth, 


Self.love, my liege, Is not ſo vile a fin 
As /elf-.negleRing. Sbakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Anger is like 


A full hot horſe, who, being allow'd his way, 
Self-mettle tires him. | 
Hl lords defire him to have borne 
His bruiſed helmet and his bended tword 
Nefore him through the city g he forbids it, 
Being free from valnneſe and ſe/f-glorious prides Shakeſpeare, 

You promis'd 

To lay aſide ſe/f-harming heavineſs, 
An entertain a cheerful diſpoſition” Shateſp, Richard III. 
In the r anger they flew a many and in their /e/f-will they dig- 
ged down 4 wall, (741, xlix. 6. 
The molt ordinary cauſe of a tingle life Is liberty, eſpecially in 
certain j-/f-plealing and hymoious minds, which are 10 fentible of 
every reitraint as to think their girdles and garters to be bende and 
ſhackles, | | Bacn, 
ast thou (et up nothing in competition with God no pride, 


Shakeſpeare. 


rollt, love, or ſelf-intereſt of thy own ? Dupta. 
: 5 _— (pacious palave palled (he 1 
To where the king's proudly repoſed head, 
If any can be (oft to tyranny, 
And ſe/f-tormenting fin, had a (oft Led. Craſhnv. 


With a joyful willingneſs thele ſe{f-loving reformers took pot. 
ſeftion of all vacant preterments, and with reluctauce others parted 


with thelr beloved colleges and ſubſiſtence, alton. 
Repent the fin z but if the puniſhment 
Thou canſt avoid, /e/f-prefervation bids, Milton. 
h Elm faſt Neeping ſoon he found, | 
In labyrinth of muy a round ſe/f-roll'd, Milton. 
Ol times nothing profits more 
"Than /e{f-eſteem, grounded on juſt and right, 
Well manag'd. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
Self-knowing, and from thence 
Magnanimouy, to correſpond with heav'n, Milton, 


$9 virtue giv'n tor loſty 
Depreſt and overthrown, as ſeem'd, 
ike that ſe/f- begotten bird, 
In th* Arabian woods emboſt, 
That no ſecond knows nor third, 
And lay ere while a holocauſt, | 
From out her aſhy womb now teem'd. Milton's Agoniſter. 
He forrows now, repenty, and prays contrite, 
My motions in him 1 longer than they move, 
His heart 1 know how variable and vain, 


Fer lots Ailton. 
one approves this ſe/. homicide, ate. 
hy ſelt from flatt'thag e concelt defend, 

Nu what thou dot not know, to know pretend, Denbar, 

Man that lavage beatt, whoſe mind, 
From walon to dee declin'd, R 
Delights to prey pon his Kind. Denbam, 
Farewell, my tears; 
And, my juſt anger, be no more confin'd 
To vain complaints vr fe/f-devouring tlence, Dentam, 


They are yet more mad ts think that men may reſt by death, 
though they die in f murder, the greateſt fin, S 
Ate not theſe range e -deluflohs, and yet atteſted by common 
experience ? South's Ser wont. 
che image of God Is only ſovereignty, certainly we have been 
u therto much miſtaken, and hereafter are to beware of making 
vwifolver unlike God, by too much ff-denial and humility. South, 
It a inan would have a devout, humble, tin-abhorring, feifede- 
ny\ng frame of spirit, he cannot take a more etficactous courſe to 
«tain It than by praying himſelf into it, Sonth, 
Let a man apply himſelf to the diflicult work of examina- 
Nan, by a fridt tervtiny into the whole eſtate of his foul, Sowrb, 
A tatal ſe{f-\mpoſture, tuch as defeats the deſign, and deſtroys 
the torve, of all religion, Font h. 
When he lutends to bereave the world of an Illuſtrlous perſon, 
he may cat him upon a bold /«/-opinioned phytician, worſe than 
kis dithemyer, who thall make a (hit tv cure him into his grave. 


South. 


Shah, Romeo and 'Julict. | 


governed by the light of reaſon, 


S EL 


Neglect of friends can never be proved rational, till we prove 


the perſon uſing it omnipotent and /e/f-ſufficient, and ſuch as 
can never need any mortal aſſiſtance, . South. 
By all human laws, as well as divine, ſe[f-murder has ever been 
agreed on as the greateſt crime. : Temple. 
A ſelf-conceited fop will ſwallow any thing, L' Eftrange. 
From Atreus though your ancient lineage came z 
Yet my ſelf-conſcious worth, your high renown, 
Your virtue, through the neighb'ring nations blown. Dryden. 
He has given you all the commendation which his ſe/f-ſuthciency 
could afford to any. Dryden. 
Below yon ſphere 
There hangs the ball of earth and water mixt, 
Self. center d and unmov'd. Dryden's State of Innocence. 
All cheſe receive their birth from other things, 
But from bir er the phœnix only ſprings; \ 
Hel ſ burn, begotten by the parent flame 
In which he butn'd, another and the ſame. 
The burning fire, that ſhone ſo bright, 
Flew off all ſudden with extinguiſh'd light, 
And left one alter dark, a little ſpace, 
Which turn'd /e{f-kindled, and renew'd the blaze. Dryden. 
Thou firſt, O king! releaſe the rights of (way; | 
Pow'r, ſe{f-reſtrain'd, the people beſt obey, Dryden. 
Eighteen and nineteen are equal to thirty-ſeyen, by the lame 
ſelf-evidence that one and two are equal to three. Locke. 
A contradiction of what has been ſaid, is a mark of yet greater 
pride and fe/f-conceitedneld, when we take upon us to let another 
right in his ſtory, Locke. 
I am as juſtly accountable for any action done many years ſince, 
appropriated to me now by this ſelf-conſcioutnels, as I y for 
what 1 did the lait moment. cle. 
Each intermediate idea agreeing on each ſide with thoſe two, it 
is immediately placed between: the ideas of men and ſelf-deter- 
mination appear to be connected. Locke, 
This je/f-exiſtent being hath the power of perfection, as well 


Dryden. 


as of exiltence, in himſelf z for he that is above, or exiſteth with- 


out, any cauſe, that is, hath the power of exiſtence in himſelf, 

cannot be without the power of any polfible exiſtence. 
| Grew's Caſmologia Sacra. 
Body cannot be ſe/f-exiſtent, becauſe it is not ſe/f<movent ; for 
motion 1s not of the effente of body, becauſe we may have a defini- 
tive conception of body, abſtracted from that of motion: where- 
tore motion Is ſomething elſe beſides body, ſomething without 
which body may be conceived to exiſt, Grew, 
Confidence, as oppoled to modeſty, and diſtinguiſhed from de- 
cent ailurance, procceds from opinion, occaſioned by ignorance 
or flattery, Collier of Confidence, 

Bewilder'd, 1 my author cannot find, 
"Till tome firit caute, ſome /e/f-exiftent mind, 


Who torm'd and rules all nature, is aflign'd. Blackmore, 
If a firſt body may to any place 

Be not determin'd in the boundlets fpaces 

"Tis plain it then may abſent be from all, 

Who then will this a ſe{f-exiſtence call ? Blackmore, 


Shall nature, erring trom her firſt command, 

Self-oreſervationy fall by her own hand? Granville, 
Low nonleule is the talent of a cold phlegmatick temper: a 
writer of this complexion gropes his way ſottly amongſt /e/f-con- 
tradition, and grovels in abſurdities- ediſon, 
This fatal hypocrity and /e{f-deceit is taken notice of in theſe 
words, Who can underſtand his errours ? Cleanſe thou me from 
ſecret faults. Addiſon's &pectator. 


The guilt of perjury is ſo ſelf-evident, that it was always 


reckoned amongſt the greatett crimes, by thoſe who were only 
| Addiſon, 
Se/f-tuſhciency procceds from inexperience, Addyſon, 
Men had better own their ignorance, than advance doQtrines 
which are c οntradictory. | Spec rator. 
Light, which of all bodies is neareſt allied to ſpirit, is alſo moſt- 
diffulive and ſe{f-communicative. Norris. 
Thus we ſee, in bodies, the more of kin they are to ſpirit in 
ſubtilty and refinement, the more ſpreading are they and Je/f-dif- 
fulive, 7 orriss 


God, who is an abſolute ſpiritual act, and who is ſuch a pure | 


light as in which there is no darknets, mult needs be infinitely 
Jelf-imparting and communicative. Norris. 
Every animal is contcious of ſome individual, {f-moving, Jelf- 
determining principle, Pope and Arbuth, Mart, Scrib. 
Nick does not pretend to be a gentleman : he is a tradeſman, a 
Jelf-teeking. wretch, Avrbutbnot's John Bull. 
By the blaſt of ſe/f-opinion' mov'd, 

We with to charm, and feek to be belov'd. Pricr. 
Living and understanding ſubſtances do clearly demonſtrate to 
philoſophical inquirers the neceflary ſe/f-exiftence, power, wildom, 
and beneficence of their Maker.  Benthy. 
It it can intrinſically (tir idelt, and either commence or alter 
its courſe, it muſt have a principle of activity, which is life 
and tenſe, | Bentley's Sermons. 
This deſire of exiſtence is a natural affection of the toul; 'tis 
ſelf preſervation in the higheſt and trueſt meaning. Bentley. 
'Fhe philoſophers, and even the Epicureans, maintained the 


3 of the godhead, and ſeldom or never ſacrificed at 
all. : 


Bentley. 
Matter is not endued with ſe/f-motion, nor with a power to 
alter the courſe in which it is put 1 it is merely paſſive, and muſt 
ever continue in that ſtate it is ſettled in. Cbeyne. 
| took not arms, till urg'd by ſe/f-defence, 
"The eldeſt law ot nature. Rawe's Ambitions Stepmotber, 
His labour and study would have ſhewn his early miſtakes, and 
cured him of /e/f-A uttering delufions, Watts. 
This is not to be done in a raſh and ſe/f<(ufficient manner; but 
with an humble dependance on divine grace, while we walk among 
ſnares. Watts, 
The religion of Jeſus, with all its ſeff-denials, virtues, and de- 
votlons, is very practicable, 
| heard in Crete, this iſland's name 
For 'twas in Crete, my native foil, 1 came 
Se/f-baniſh'd thence, Pope's Odyſſiy. 
Achiiles's courage is furious and untractable; that of Ajax is 
heavy-and ſe/f-contiding, Pope. 
I doom, to fix the gallant ſhip, 
A mark ot vengeance on the fable deep; 
To warn the thuughtlets je{f=confiding train 
No more unlicens'd thus to brave the main. 
What is loote love? a tranfient guſts 
A vapour ted trom wild deſire, 
A wand'ring /e/f-confuming tires 
In Jubious thought the King awaits, 
And {/f-conlidering, 1 1 ſtands, debates, 
By mighty Jove's command, 
Unwilling have 1 trod this plealing land ; 
For WhO d with weary wing would (weep 
Such length of ocean? 
Tg who reach Parnaſſus' lofty crown 
Employ their x70 to ſpurn ſome others down z 
And, while /e/f-love each jealous writer rules, 
Contending wits become the ſport of fools, Pope. 
It may be thought that Ulyiles here is too oſtentatious, and 
that he dwells more than modeſty allows upon his own accom- 
pliſhments z but /el{f-praiſe is ſometimes no fault. Broome, 
No wonder uch a fpirit, in tuch a fituation, is provoked be- 
yond the regards of religion or Hconviction. 


Pope. 
Pope. 


Pope. 


Pope. 


ſame with Sg Nies; which ſee. 


own interelt ; void of regard for others. 


What could the moſt aſpiring 4 man defire more, w:re he to 
form the notion of a being to whom he would recommend himtelf, 


| 


Watts. | 


Swift. 
SK"LEMKAL. . % ( lrunella, Latin.) A plant. The 


Sr'rrisn. ad), (from ER Attentive only w one's 


than fuck a knowledge as can diſcover the lea 8 . 
fection, and ſuch a goodneſs as will hands T N of Fer 
8 p wah 2 Addiſon , 
Paſſions, though If their meant fe i Spelang, 
Liſt under reaſon, . her tare * fair, | 
Thoſe that imparted court a nobler aim, 
Exalt their kind, and take ſome virtye's name, 


SELFISHNESS, #, a [from eib. ] Attention 92 
own intereſt, without any regard to others; ſelf.) ig 
This ſublimer love, being, by an intimate conjung; Nove: 
its object, thoroughly refined from all baſe droſs of 1 wWith 
38 nobly hegets a perfect ſubmiſſioh of our wills 5 ” — 
” ods le $ , 

SE LFISHLY. adv. [from /b. Wii read Lowe, 
to his own intereſt ; without love of others; 835 

He can your merit elfiſhly approve, 
; And ſhew the ſenſe of it without the love, p 

SE LFSAME. adj, [ elf and ſame.] Exactly the "Pha 

I have no great caule to look for other than the ſelf -ſame * 
and lot, which your manner hath been hithe Portion 


to 
that concur not in opinion with you, F ” ru 'Þ chem 
Flight purſued one way the ſelf-ſame hour, 4 * a 
I have been bale, on, 


Baſe ev'n to him from whom I did receive 
All that a ſon could to a parent give : 

Behold me puniſh'd in the /elf-ſame kind z 
Th' ungrateful does a more ungrateful find. 


Se'L1ON, 2. J. [ ſelio, low Latin.) A ridge of wo 


4 
SELL. pronoun. [for ſelf.) Sell is retained 1 


for /e/f, and /ells in the plural for /elves, 
They turn round like grindle-ſtones, 
Which they dig out fro' the delle, 
For their bairns bread, wives, and ſells. Ben Porſer 
SBLL, v. / Lille, French; fella; Latin.) A ſaddle. 
Obſolete. | | |: 
Turning to that place, in which 
He left his lofty ſteed with golden ſelli, 
And goodly gorgeous barbes, him found not there, Fa. Qs 
To SELL. v. 4. [pyllan, Saxon; /ela, Iflandick,] *' 
1. To give for a price ; the word correlative to buy; 
to vend. ; 


The Midianites ſold him into Egypt unto Potiphar, 
Let us ſell him to the Iſhmaelites. : ; SO 
This fenſe is likewiſe miſtreſs of an art, 7. 
Which to ſoft people ſweet perfumes doth ſell, 1 


All the inns and public -houſes are obliged to furniſh themſchiet 
with corn, which is /d out at a much dearer rate than tis bought 


up. | Addiſon on Italy, 
You have made an order that ale ſhould be ſold 1 theed 25 


pence a quart, | Swift, 

2, To betray for money: as, he /old his country, 
You would have ſo/d your king to ſlaughter, 

His princes and his peers to ſervitude, 

To SELL, v. u. 

one, : 5 

IVill buy wich you, ſel! with mus but I will not eat with you, 


bakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice, 
Conſult not with a buyer of ſelling. Ecclus, xxxvil. 11. 


Se'LLANDER. 2. J. A dry ſcab in a horſe's hough or 

paſtern. | Ainſworth, 
SELLER, #. . [from /el/.] The perſon that ſells; | 
vender. 


Shakeſpcare, 
To have commerce or traflick with 


To things of ſale a ſe!/er's praife belongs, Shakeſpeare, 
The name ot the agent; of the „ notary, and witneſſes, are 
in both inſtruments, Addiſon on Italy, 


Se"L.vaGs. . / [Of this word I know not the etymo- | 
logy. Skinner thinks ſelvage is ſaid as /alvage, from 
its ſaving the eloth.] The edge of cloth where it is 
cloſed by complicating the threads, | 
Make loops of bluc upon the edge of the one curtain from the 
ſalvage in the coupling, Exod. xxvi. 4. 
SeLVEs. The plural of . | 
Conſciouſneſs being interrupted and we loſing ſight of our paſt 
ſelves, doubts are raited whether we are the ſame, Lockts 


SE'MBLABLE. adj. [ /emblable, French.] Like; re- 
ſembling. 
| Then be abhorr'd | 
All feaſts, ſocieties, and throngs of men ! h 
His ſemblable, yea himſelf, Timon diſdains. —=Shakeſpeare. 
With /emblable reaſon we might expect a regularity in the winds, 
? Brown's Vulgar Errems 


SEMBLABLY., adv. [from /emblable.) With reſem- 


blance. 


A gallant knight he was, his name was Blunt; 
Semblably farniſ'd like the king himſelf. Shak, Henry IV. 
Sg MBLANCE. a. % [ ſemblance, Fr. from ſemblant.] 
1. Likeneſs ; reſemblance ; ſimilitude ; repreſentation. 

Solicit Henry with her wond'rous praiſe: 
Bethink thee on her virtues, that ſurmount 
Her natural graces, that extinguiſh art : 
Repeat their ſemblance often. Shakeſpeare 

She's but the ſign and ſemblance of her honour: 
Behold how like a maid ſhe bluſhes here! 

O, what authority and thew of truth 
Can cunning fin cover itſelf withal! 

He with high words, that bore 
Semblance of worth, not ſubſtance, gently rais'd 
Their fainting courage, and diſpell'd their fears. Mila 

This laſt effort brought forth the opinion, that theſe bodies ut 
not what they ſeem to bez that they are no ſhells, but wy 
ſportings of active nature, and only Jemblances or Imitation 0 
thells, Wordroarts 

It is not his meaning that we put on the outward face 44%, 
blance of virtue, only to conceal and difſyuiſe our vice. Regrrie 


2. Appearance; ſhow ; figure, _ 
Be you the ſoldier, tor you likeſt are, — 
For manly ſemblance, and for ſkill In war. 1 
Their Jemblance kind, and mild their geſtures were, 
peace in their hands, and friendſhip in their face, Fi, 

All that fair and good in Ny 1 
Semblance, and in thy beauty's heav'nly ray, . 
Dates l beheld, : 4 | "Milton's Paradiſe Lat 


SE'MBLANT. adj. dere French. Like; 
ſembling ; having the appearance of any thing. 


Little uſed, 5 
Thy picture, like thy fame, 
Entire may laſt; that, as their eyes ſurvey 
The ſemblant ſhade, men yet unborn may ſay, | 
Thus great, thus gracious, look'd Britannia's queen; Prix 
Her brow thus ſmooth, her look was thus ference. x 
Sx"MBLANT. #. / Show); figure ; reſemblance 


reſentation. Not in uſe. 
4 Her purpoſe was not ſuch as ſhe did feign, 
Ne yet her perſon ſuch as it was ſeen ; 
But under ſimple - wc "mg plain, fun N 
Lurks falſe Dueſſa, ſecretly unſeen» f 
Full lively is the ſemblant, tho' the ſubſtance dead. Her 


ö itable ; 4 
SteLATIVE. adj. [from ſomblant.] Suita 
commodate; fit; n bin 


Sbaleſplar 


. 0 


* * 
- 


Diana's lip 
1s not more ſmooth and ruby; thy ſmall pipe 
Is as the maiden's organ ſhrill and ſound 
And all is ſemblative a woman's part. Shak. Twelfth Night, 
1, SEMBLE. V. A. ſembler, r.] To repreſent; to 
make a likeneſs. Little uſed. 
Let Europe, ſav'd, the column high erect, 
Than Trajan's higher, or than Antonine's, 
Where ſembling art may carve the fair effect 
And full achievement of thy great deſigns, Prior. 
SEMI. u. [ Latin.] A word which, uſed in com- 
ſition, ſignifies half: as, /emicircle, half a circle. 
uA NNULAR, adj. Lſemi, and annulus, a ring. ] Half 


na. j 

. boar tuſk, ſomewhat ſlenderer, and of a ſemiannular 
figure. , Crew's Muſaum, 
Co IBR ET. 1. /+ [ ſemibreve, French.] 
Semibref is a note in muſick relating to time, and is the laſt 

in augmentation It is commonly called the maſter-note, or mea- 
ſure-note, or time-note, as being of a certain determinate meaſure 
or length of time by itſelf ; and all the other notes of augmen- 


tation and diminution are adjuſted to its value. Harris. 
He takes my hand, and as a ſtill which ſtays 
A ſemibrgf twixt each drop, he niggardly, 
As loth to enrich me, ſo tells many a lye. Donne. 


Se1CI'RCLE. 1. . [ſemicirculus, Lat, ſemi and circle,] 
A half round ; part of a eircle divided by the dia- 
meter. 

Black brows 
Become ſome women beſt, ſo they be in a ſemicircle, 
Or a half moon, made with a pen. Shakeſpeare, 
Has he given the lye 
In circle, or oblique, or ſemicircle, 
Or direct parallel ? Shakeſpeare, 
The chains that held my left leg gave me the liberty of walking 


backwards and forwards in a ſemicircle, Sevift. 
SrMICI'RCLED. adj. | ſemi and circular.) Half 
eure KLAR. round. 


The firm fixture of thy foot would give an excellent motion to 
thy gait, in a ſemicircled farthingale. Shakeſpeare. 
The rainbow is cauſed by the rays of the ſun falling upon a 
orid and oppoſite cloud, whereof ſome reflected, others refracted, 
beget the ſemicircular variety we call the rainbow. Br. Vulg. Err. 
The ſeas are incloled between the two ſemicircular moles that 
ſurround it. Addiſon on Italy. 
beuico“Lox. 2. /. [ ſemi and .] Half a colon; a 
int made thus [(;] to note a greater pauſe than 
that of a comma. | 


GrM1D1A METER. A. /. | ſemi and diameter.) Half the 
line which, drawn through the centre of a circle, 
divides it into two equal parts ; a ftraight line drawn 
from the circamference to the center of a circle. 

Their difference is as little conſiderable as a age of the 
earth in two meaſures of the higheſt heaven, the one taken from 
the ſurface of the earth, the other from its centre: the diſpropor- 
tion is juſt nothing. More. 

The force of this inſtrument conſiſts in the diſproportion of diſ- 
ſtance betwixt the ſemidiameter of the cylinder and the ſemidiameter 
of the rundle with the ſpokes. Wilkins. 

$1MIDIAPHANE'ITY, #. , | ſemi and diaphaneity.] 
Half tranſparency ; imperfe& tranſparency. 

The tranſparency or ſemidiaphaneity of the ſuperficial corpuſcles 
of bigger bodies, may have an intereſt in the production of their 
colours, | Boyle on Colours. 

$1M1DIA'PHANOUS, adj. [ ſemi and diaphanous.] Half 
tranſparent ; imperfectly tranſparent. 

Another plate, finely variegated with a ſemidiaphanous grey or 
ky, yellow and brown. Woodward on Foſſils. 

St utDoUBLE., 1. / [emi and double.) In the Romiſh 
breviary, ſuch offices and feaſts as are celebrated 
with leſs folemnity than the double ones, but yet 
with more than the ſingle ones. Bailey. 


StM1FLO'SCULOUS, adj. [ ſemi and floſculus, Latin, ] 
Having a ſemifloret. Bailey. 


YEMIFLORET. 1. / [ ſemi and floret.] Among floriſts, 
an half flouriſh, which is tubulous at the beginning 
like a floret, and aftewards expanded in the form of 
a tongue. Bailey. 

drutrrv' rp. adj. | ſemi and fluid.) ImperfeRly fluid. 

Phlegm, or petuite, is a ſort of ſemifluid; it being ſo far ſolid 
that one part draws along ſeveral other parts adhering to it, which. 
doth not happen in a perfect fluid; and yet no part will draw the 
whole maſs, as happens in a perfect ſolid. Arbuthnot, 

SEMILU"NAR. adj. [ ſemilunaire, Fr. ſemi and luna, 

WEMILUMNARY. f Latin.] Reſembling in form a half 
moon, 


| The eyes are guarded with a ſemilunar ridge. Grew, 
VMIMETAL, #. / Leni and metal.] Half metal; 
imperfect metal. | 
_ Semimerals are metallic foſſils, heavy, opaque, of a bright glitter- 
ing ſurface, not malleable under the hammer; as e an- 
umony, cobalt, the arſenicks, biſmuth, zink, with its ore cala- 
mine: to theſe may be added the ſemimetallick recrements, tutty 
ind pampholyx, | Hill. 
dr AU. adj, ¶ ſeminal, French; /eminis, Latin.] 
|. Belonging to ſeed. 


2, Contained in the ſeed ; radical. 85 
Had our ſenſes never preſented us with thoſe obvious in 
principles of apparent generations, we ſhould never have ſuſpected 
ta plant or animal would have proceeded from ſuch unlikely 
materials, Glanville's Scepſis. 
Though we cannot prolong the period of a commonwealth be- 
hond the decree of heaven, or the date of its nature, any more 
than human life beyond the ſtrength of the ſeminal virtue, yet we 
may manage a ſickly conſtitution, and preſerve a ſtrong one. S. 
MINA'LITY, 1. . [from ſemen, Latin.] 
i. The nature of ſeed. 
As though there were a ſeminality in urine, or that, like the 
ed, it carried with it the idea of every part, they conceive we be- 
4 therein the anatomy of every particle. Brown. 
. The power of being produced. 
In the ſeeds of wheat gr lieth obſcurely the ſeminality of dar- 
5 Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
8 MINARY, 1. J. [ eminaire, Fr. ſeminarium, from /e- 
mino, Latin, 


+ The me where any thing is ſown to be after- 
wards tranſplanted ; ſeed-plot. 

Some, at the firſt tranſplanting trees out of their ſeminaries, cut 
them off about an inch from the ground, and plant them like 
quickſet. Mortimer a Hu andi. 

a. The 2 or original ſtock whence any thing is 
rought, 
This gratum is expanded, ſerving for a common integument, 
and deing the ſeminary or promptuary that furniſheth forth matter 
or the tormation and increment of animal and vegetable bodies. 


2 Weodward. 
3: Seminal ſtate. 


5 the hand of God, who firſt created the earth, hath wiſely con- 
8 them in their proper ſeminaries, and where they beſt maintain 
intention of their ſpecies. | Brown, 


nel. 


8 E N 


} 4. Principle; cauſality, 


Nothing ſubminiſtrates apter matter to be converted into peſti- 
lent ſeminaries, ſooner than teams of naſty folks and beggars. 


| Harvey on the Plague. 
5. Breeding- place; place of education, from whence 
ſcholars are tranſplanted into life. 


It was the ſeat of the greateſt monarch d ; 
y, and the ſeminary of the 
greateſt men of the world, whilſt it was — J 2 


The inns of court muſt be the worſt inſtituted ſeminaries in any 
Chriſtian country, Swift. 


SEMINA'TION, #, /. [from ſemino, Lat.] The act of 
_ ſowing, | 


SEMINI FICAL. adj. | ſemen and facio, Latin.] Pro- 
SEMINI'FICK, ductive of ſeed, | 
We are made to believe, that in the fourteenth year males are 
ſeminifical and pubeſcent z but he that ſhall inquire into the ge- 
nerality, will rather. adhere unto Ariſtotle, Brown. 
SEMINIFICA'TION. 2. ½ 6 
Seminification is the propagation from the ſeed or ſeminal parts, 
Hale's Origin of Mankind, 


SEMIOPA'COUS, adj, [ ſemi and opacus, Latin.] Half 


dark, 
Semiopacous bodies are ſuch as, looked upon in an ordinary light, 


and not held betwixt it and the eye, are not wont to be difcrimi- 
nated from the reſt of the opacous bodies, Boyle. 


SEMIO'RDINATE, #, / [In conick ſeQtions.] A line 
drawn at right angles to, and biſſected by, the axis, 
and reaching from one ſide of the ſection to another; 
the half of which is properly the /emiordinate, but is 
now called the ordinate. Harris. 


SEMIPE'DAL. adj. [ ſemi and pedis, Latin.) Contain- 
ing half a foot. 

SEMIPELLU'C1D. adj, [ ſemi and pellucidus, Latin.) 
Half clear; imperfectly tranſparent. 


A light grey ſemipellucid flint, of much the ſame complexion 
with the common Indian agat. Woodward. 


SEMIPERSPI"CUOUS, adj, LOW and per/picuus, Latin,] 
Half tranſparent ; imperfectly clear. | 
A kind of amethyſtine flint, not compoſed of cryſtals or grains; 


but one entire maſly ſtone, ſemiperſpicuous, and of a pale blue, al- 
moſt of the colour of ſome cows horns. Grew. 


SE MIPROOF, 2. /. | ſemi and proof.] The proof of a 
ſingle evidence, | Bailey. 
SEMIQUA'DRATE. pts [In aſtronomy.] An aſpe& 
SEMIQUA'RTILE, I of the planets when diſtant from 
each other forty-five degrees, or one ſign and a half. 
| | | Bailey. 
SEMIQUA'VER. 1. / [In muſick.] A note containing 
half the quantity of a quaver. Bailey. 
SEMIQUI'NTILE, 7, % [in aſtronomy.) An aſpe& of 
the planets when at the diſtance of thirty-ſix degrees 
from one another, Bailey. 
SEMISE'XTILE. 2. / [In aſtronomy.) A ſemiſixth ; 
an aſpe& of the planets when they are diſtant from 
each other one twelfth part of a circle, or thirty de- 
grees. Bailey. 
SEMISPHE RICAL. adj. [ſemi and ſpherical.) Belong- 
ing to half a ſphere. Bailey. 
SEMISPHERO'IDAL, adj. [ /emi and ſpheroidal.] Form- 
ed like a half ſpheroid. 
SEMITE'RTIAN. 2. / | ſemi and tertian.] An ague 
compounded of a tertian and a quotidian. Bailey. 


The natural product of ſuch a cold moiſt year are tertians, ſemi- 
tertians, and ſome quartans, Arbuthnot on Air. 


SE MITONE., u. /. | /emiton, French.] In muſick, one 
of the degrees of concinuous intervals of concords. 
d Bailey. 
SEMI VOWEL. u. J. [ ſemi and voavel.] A conſonant 
which makes an imperfe& ſound, or does not demand 
a total occluſion of the mouth. 
When Homer would repreſent any agreeable object, he makes 
uſe of the ſmootheſt vowels and moſt flowing ſemivozvels, Broome. 
SE"MPERVIVE. u. 1 and wivus, Latin; that 
is, always ale. plant. 


years; but they wrap the root in an oil- cloth once in half a year, 
Bacon, 


ſemper and eternus, Latin. 


1. Eternal in futurity ; having beginning, but no end. 
Thoſe, though they ſuppoſe the world not to be eternal, a parte 
ante, are not contented to ſuppoſe it to be ſempiternal, or eternal a 
parte poſt 3 but will carry up the creation of the world to an im- 
menſe antiquity. Hale, 
2. In poetry it is uſed ſimply for eternal. 
Should we the long-depending ſcale aſcend 
Of ſons and fathers, will it never end? 
If twill, then muſt we through the order run 
To ſome one man whoſe being ne'er begun 
If that one man was ſempiternal, why 
Did he, ſince independent, ever die? Blackmore. 


SEMPITE RNITY. 1. J [ ſempiternitas, Latin.] Future 
duration without end. 

'The future eternity or ſempiternity of the world being admitted, 
though the eternity a parte ante be denied, there will be a future 
infiuity for the emanation of the divine goodneſs, Hale. 

Sus TR ESS. 1. /, I[reameyrne, Sax. ] A woman whoſe 
buſineſs is toſew ; a woman who lives by her needle. 

"Two hundred ſemſtreſſes were employed to make me ſhirts, and 
linen for bed and table, which they were forced to quilt together 


in ſeveral folds. Gulliver's Travels. 
he tuck*d-up ſemftreſs walks with haſty ſtrides. Stiff, 

SV AR. adj. [ ſenarins, ſeni, Latin.] Belonging to 
the number ſix ; containing fix. 

SENATE. n. /. [ /enatus, Latin; fenat, French.) An 
aſſembly of counſellors ; a body of men ſet apart to 
conſult for the publick good. 

We debaſe | 
The nature of our ſeats, which will in time break ope 
The locks o' th' — and bring in the crows 
To peck the eagles. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
There they ſhall found 
Their government, and their great ſenate chuſe. Milton. 
He had not us'd excurſions, ſpears, or darts, 
But counſel, order, and ſuch aged arts; 
Which if our anceſtors had not retain'd, 
The ſenate's name our council had not gain'd. Denham. 
Gallus was welcom'd to the ſacred ſtrand, 
The ſenate riſing toalute their gueſt, Dryden. 


Sp'NATEHOUSE. u. /. [ ſenate and houſe.] Place of 
publick council. 
The nobles in great earneſtneſs are going 
All to the ſenatebouſe 3 ſome news is come. Shakeſpeare. 
SENATOR. 2. J. [| ſenator, Latin; /enateur, French. ] 


A publick counſellor. 


— 


| 


* . 1 
The greater ſempervive will put out branches two or three 


SUITE TN NAL. adi. ſempiternel, Fr. ſempiternus, from 


SEN 
Moſt unwiſe patricians, | 
You grave but reckleſs ſenators. Shakeſpeare's Cerialannt. 
As if to ev'ry fop it might belong, 

Like ſenators, to cenſure, right or wrong. Granville, 
SENATO'RIAL. | adj. [ ſenatorius, Lat. ſenatorial, fe- 
SENATO'RIAN. \ natorien, Fr.] Belonging to ſena- 

tors ; befitting ſenators. | 
To SEND. v. a. preterite and part. paſl. ſent. ¶ /andgan, 
Gothick ; pendan, Saxon; ſenden, Dutch. ] | 


1. To diſpatch from one place to another: uſed both 


of perſons and things, 
He ſent letters by poſts on horſeback. Eber. 
His citizens ſent a meſſage after him, ſaying, We will not have 
this man to reign over us. Luke, xix. 14. 
There have been commiſſions | 

Sent down among them, which have flaw'd the heart 
Of all their loyalties, Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII, 
. overſhadowing ſpirit and might with thee 

I ſen 


along. Milton. 
To remove him I decree, 
And ſend him from the garden forth to till 
The ground whence he was taken, fitter ſoil. Milton, 
His wounded men he firſt ſends off to ſhore, Dryden. 


Servants, ſent on meſſages, ſtay out ſomewhat longer than the 
meſſage requires, Swift. 
2. To commiſſion by authority to go and act. 
1 have not ſent theſe prophets, yet they ran. Jer. 
But firſt, whom ſhall we ſend 
In ſearch of this new world ? Here he had need 
All eircumſpection, and we now no lefs 
Choice in our ſuffrage ; for on whom we ſend 
The weight of all and our laſt hope relies, 
3- To tranſmit by another ; not to bring. 
They ſent it to the elders by the hands of Barnabas. 
4. To diſmiſs another as agent; not to go. 
God will deign 
To viſit oft the dwellings of juſt men 
Delighted, and with frequent intercourſe, 1. 
Thither will ſend his winged meſſengers 
| On errands of ſupernal grace. Milton. 
5. To grant as from a diſtant place: as, if God ſend life. 
I pray thee ſend me good ſpeed this day, and ſhew kindneſs unto 
my matter, . Gen. xxlv. 12. 
O ſend out thy light and thy truth; let them lead me. Pſalms. 
6. To infliR, as from a diſtance, 
The Lord thall ſend upon thee curſing, vexation, and rebuke, in 
all that thou ſetteſt thine hand unto. Deut. xxvili. 
7. To emit; to immit; to produce. 
The water ſends forth plants that have no roots fixed in the bot- 
tom, being almoſt but leaves. Bacon's Natural Hiſtery. 
The ſenſes ſend in only the influxes of material things, and the 
imagination and memory preſent only their pictures or images, 
when the objects themſelves are abſent. Cbeyne. 
8. To diffuſe; to propagate. | 
Cherubic ſongs by night from neighb'ring hills 
Atreal muſic ſend. ; IR 
When the fury took her ſtand on high, 
A hiſs from all the ſnaky tire went round: 
The dreadful ſignal all the rocks rebound, 
And through th' Achaian cities ſend the ſound, 
g. To let fly; to caſt or ſhoot. 
To SEND. vv. u. 
1. To diſpatch a meſſage. 
I have made bold to ſend in to your wife: 
My ſuit is that ſhe will to Deſdemona , 
Procure me ſome acceſs. . Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
This ſon of a murderer hath ſent to take away my head. Kingt» 
They could not attempt their perfect reformation in church and 
ſtate, till thoſe votes were utterly aboliſhed ; therefore they ſent 
the ſame day again to the king. Clarendon. 


2. To ſend for, To require by meſſage to come, or cauſe 
to be brought. | 

Go with me, ſome few of you, and ſee the place z and then you 
may ſend for your ſick, which bring on land, Bacons 

e ſent for me; and, while I rais'd his head, 
He threw his aged arms about my neck, 
And, ſceing that I wept, he preſs'd me cloſe. 
SENDER, 1. J. [from /end.] He that ſends, 
This was a merry meſſage, | 
We hope to make the ſender bluſh at it. Shakeſp, Henry V. 
Love that comes too late, 
Like a remorſeful pardon ſlowly carried, 
To the great ſender turns a ſour offence, Shakeſpeare. 
Beſt with the beſt, the ſender, not the ſent, iltons 
SENESCENCE. 1. , [ ſene/co, Lat.] The ſtate of grow- 
Ing old ; decay by time. | 

The earth and all things wik continue in the ſtate wherein they 
now are, without the leaſt ſeneſcence or decay; without jarring, dit- 
order, or invaſion of one another. NM odeuard. 

Sr'NVESCHAL. ./. [ ſene/chal, Fr. of uncertain original.] 
1. One who had in great houſes the care of feaſts or 
domeſtick ceremonies. 

John earl of Huntingdon, under his ſeal of arms, made Sir John 
Arundel, of Trerice, ſencſchal of his houſehold, as well in peace as 
in war. * Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 

Marſhall d feaſt, 

Serv'd up in hall with ſewers and Jenſebale | 

The ſkill of artifice, or office, mean! Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
The ſeneſchal rebuk'd in haſte withdrew z 

Pepe's Odyſſey. 


Milton, 
AA:. 


Milton, 


Pope. 


Dryden, 


With equal haſte a menial train purſue. 

2. It afterwards came to ſignify other offices. 
SE'NGREEN. 1. /. ow A plant. 
SENILE, adj. [ ſenilis, Lat.] Belonging to old age; 
conſequent on old age. | 

My green youth made me very unripe for a taſk of that nature, 
whole difficulty requires that it ſhould be handled by a perſon in 
whom nature, education, and time, have happily matched a ſenile 
maturity of judgment with youthful vigour of fancy. 


Boyle on Colours. 
SE'NIOR. . /. [| ſenior, Lat.] 
1. One older than another; one who, on account of 
longer time, has ſome ſuperiority. 

How can you admit your ſeniors to the examination or allowing 
of them, not only being inferior in office and calling, but in gifts 
alſo ? | Whitgiſtes 

2. An aged perſon, 
A ſer## of the place replies, Oh 
Well read, and curious of antiquities. 5 Dryden. 
Sen1o'rITY, 2. J [from ſenior.] Elderſhip ; priority 
of birth. 

As in inſurrections the ringleader is looked on with a peculiar 
ſeverity, ſo, in this caſe, the firſt provoker has, by his ſeni>rity and 
primogeniture, a double portion of the guilt. Gov. of the Tongues 

He was the elder brother, and Ulyſſes might be conſigned to his 
care by the right due to his ſenicrity. Broome, 

SNN A. 1. J. | jena, Lat.] A phyſical tree. Miller. 
What rhubarb, ſ.9una, or what purgative drug, 
Would ſcour theſe Engliſh hence? Shuteſpeure's Macbeth, 

Senna tree ſis of two forts ; the baſtard ſenn', and the ſcorpion 
ſenna, both which yield a pleaſa: t Hat ans flower, Mortimer, 

SE'NNIGHT, 2. J. [contratted from e vennight.] The 
ſpace of ſeven nights and days; a Week. See Fokr- 

NIGHT, 
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If mention is made, on Monday, of Thurſday fen. 
„ict, the Thurſday that follows the next 'T'huriday, 


is meant, 

Time trots hard with a young maid between the contract 
her marriage and the day it is folemnized t if the interim be bu 
a ſe'nnight, time's pace is lo hard that it ſeems the length ot le re. 
years, Shakeſpeare's As you like it 

SO CAR. adj, Leni and oculus, Latin.) Having 

lix eyes. | 

Moſt animals are binocular, ſpiders octonocular, and ſome ſeno- 
culur. f Derbum's Phyfica-Theology. 

SuNsA TION, 1. / | ſenſation, Fr. jer/atio, ichool Lat. | 

Perception by means of the ſenſes, 

Piverlity of conſticution, or other circumRances, vary the ſen 
ſation: z and to them of Java pepper is cold, Glanwille's Seef fi 

'The brain, diſtempered by a cold, beating againit the root ol t. 
auditory nerve, and protraCted to the tympanum, cauſes the ſen/a- 
tion of noite, Harwey on Gonjumption: 

This great ſource of moſt of the ideas we have, dependin, 
wholly upon our ſenſes, and derived by them to the underftanding 
I e ; Lo ke. 

Wien we are aſleep, joy and ſorrow give us more vigorous ſen 
ſations of pain or pleaſure than at any other time, Addon. 

The happieſt, upon a fair eſtimate, have ſtronger ſenſations 01 

ain than pleaſure, Rogers. 

SENSE. 3. J. [ ſons, Fr, ſenſus, Lat.] 
1. Faculty or power by which external objects are per- 
ceived ; the ſight, touch, hearing, (mell, taſte, 
This pow'r is %%%, which from abroad doth bring 
The colour, taſte, and touch, and ſcent, and found, 
The quantity and ſhape of ev'ry thing 
Within carth's centre or heav'n's circle found!: 
And though things ſenſible be numberlets, 
But only five the fee organs be z 
And in thoſe five all things their forms expreſs, 
Which we can touch, taite, tcel, or hear, or tee. Davies. 
hen is the foul a nature, which contains 
Ihe power of ene within a greater pow'ry 
Which doth employ and ule the 4 * pains 3 
But firs and rules within her private bow'r. Davies. 
Both contain 
Within them ev'ry lower faculty 
Of ſenſe, whereby they hear, (ee, ſmell, touch, taſle, Milton, 

Of the tive ſenſes, two are uſually and moi properly called the 
ſenſes of learning, as being moſt capable of receiving communi - 
cation of thought and nutions by telected ſigns z and thete ate hear» 
ing and ſeeing, | Holder's Elements of Speech 
Perception by the ſenſes ; ſenſation. 

In a living creature, though never 10 great, the ſenſe and the af- 
ſecte of any one part of the body in{tantly make a tranſeurtior 
throughout the whole, Bacon's Natural Iiiflory, 

li we had nought but /; uſe, then only they 

Should have found minds which have their teaſes ſound 3 

not wildom grows when ſentes do decay, 

Aud folly molt in quickeſt /er/e is Hound. Davies. 

Such is the mighty (wittnels of your mind, 
That, like the earth's, it leaves the ſenſe behind, 5 Dryden. 
3. Perception of intellect; apprehenſion of mind, 
This Bande, having the quick e a lover, took as though 


bis mutet hal given him a tecret repiechenſion. Sidney, 
God, to remove his ways from human ſenſe, 
Plac'd heaven trom earth to far, Milton. 


4. Senlibility z quickneſs or keenneſs of perception. 
; He ſhould have liv'd, 

Save that his riotous youth, with dangerous ſenſe, 

Might in the times to come have twen revenge, Shakeſpeare, 
5. Underſtanding ; loundnels of taculties; ſtrength of 

natural reaſon, | 
Oppreſt nature ſleeps 1 
"This reſt might yet have balim'd thy broken ſen 1. Shakeſp. 
God hath endued mankind with powers and abilities which we 


call natural ght and reaton, and common ſenſes Bentley. | 


Tete fomeching previous even to taſte z *tis ſenſe, 
Good ene, which only is the itt of heaven, 
Aud, though no tcience, Fairly worth the ſeven 3 
A light within yourſelf you mull perceive z | | 
| Jones and Le Norre have it not to gives Pope, 
6, Realon ; reaſonable meaning. 
He raves ; his words are looſe 
As heaps of land, and teattering wide from ſenſe e 
Youu toe ho knows nat me, his nv wn father 
hat row the wind is got into his nead, 
And twins his brains to freneys Dryden's Spaniſh Friar, 
7, Opinion; notion; judgment, 
| (peak my private but impartial / 
With treedom, and, 1 hope, without ollence. Roſcommon, 
8. Conlcioulnels ; conviction. 
In the duv ſenſe of my want of learning, 1 only make a confef. 
tion of my own talth, i Dryon, 
9, Moral perception. 
Some are lo hacdenced in wickedneſs, as to have no e of the 
moi trienlly others, J. Efirange. 
10. Meaning ; import. | | | 
In Wis ee, to be pieterved From fin 1s not impoſſible. Hookers 
My heaity trends, 
You take me in too dolotoun e. Sh.theſpeare, 
A baughty pretumption, that becaute we are encouraged do be, 
Vieve that in eme tee all things are made tor man, that therotore 
they are not made at all tor themelves, More, 
bene Richard . is botore time of memory z and what is 
fine, de, bn a legal tene, within the time of memory» II. us. 
In one ene it de, lee a building of gold and filver upon the 
foundation of Chiittianity, | 1 ilfotfons 
Wyn a word has been fed in two or three hene, and has mave 
„ gieat inroal for error, drop one or two of thote /en/ery and leave 
IK only one tema, and attix the other se or ideas to other 
words, IFatis's Loyich, 
Seb pore, | from /ex/e.] Perceived by the ſenſes. 
A word not in ute. 
Let the teten we, why things muſt needs be fo as Nis in- 
div. dual fentes voprotent thein t bs bo (we that vhjects are not 
6thecwile t by ohen, thin they ave by him ? And why mull 
his seule be the infallible criterion ? It may be, what is white to 
Wy be Lack to negrucis Glanwhes &, ſis, 
Scr, #4}, [from /ex/c and 7477, Keaſonable; 
judicious, Not uſed. | 
Men, other wite dee and ingenious, quote ſuch things out of 


an author as would ven pals in convertationg Nos, 
Su Nsrurs, dy, [trom e . 
1. Wanting fenle; wanting life z void of all life or 
perception, 


The chem and venom which they drunk 
"Their Mood with ſestet falls infected hach; 
Boing ditt thiongh the eee erank, 
hat throngh tie groan contagion dretul deadly Runk, F. N. 
he eus ave Fe ee that mould give us hearings 
Ta toll hin his omunati ment is tuttt, Ie lawiet. 
You bes you worte than este things! Ne at prove. 
It is as vepugnant 1s the des of ee matter, that it thould 
put inte stile, lende, porveptiong and Knowledge, as it 1s repugnant 
t the idea ot triangles at it Mould put inks telt greater an- 
g © tha nib right ay ; Lede. 
2. Untveling ; wanting mpathy. 
In e grave tees net your pious forfows, Kev, 


8 E N 


3. Unreaſonable; ſtupid ; doltiſh ; blockiſh. 
They would repent this their /en/eleſs perverſeneſs when it would 
be too late, and when they found themſelves under a power that 


would deitroy them. Clarendon, 
It we be not extremely fooliſh, thankleſs, or ſenſeleſs, a great joy 
is more apt to cure ſorrow than a great trouble is. Taylor. 


Ahe great deſign of this author's book is to prove this, which 
I believe no man in the world was ever fo ſenſeleſs as to deny. 
| Tillotſon. 
She ſ:w her favour was miſplac'd ; 
The fellows had a wretched taſte : 

She needs mult tell them to their face, 

They were a ſenſeleſs tupid race. | S$wwiſt, 
4. Contrary to true judgment; contrary to reaſon, 

Itis a ſenſeleſs thing, in reaſon, to think that one of theſe inte- 
reſts can ſtand without the other, when, in the very order of na- 
tural cauſes, government is preſerved by religion. South's Sermons, 
Other creatures, as well az monkies, little wiſer than they, de- 
ſtroy their young by ſenſeleſi fondnele, and too much embracing. 


5, Wanting ſenſibility ; wanting quickneſs or keen- 
nels of perception, Not in ule, 

1% draw Mars like a young Hippolitus, with an effeminate coun- 
tenance, or that hot-ſpurred Harpalice in Virgil, proceedeth from 
a ſenſeleſs and over-cold judgment, Wn Peacham. 

6. Wanting knowledge; unconſcious : with of. 
The wretch is diench'd too deep; 
His foul is ſtupid, and his heart aſleep, 
Fatten'd in vice; fo callous and fo grols, 
Le fins and ſees not, ſenſeleſs of his loſs. Dryden. 
Hear this, 
You unhous'd, lawleſs, rambling libertines, 
Senſeleſs of any charm in love, beyond 
, The proſtitution of a common bed. Southern. 
SE NSELESSLY., adv, [trom /enſel;5.] In a ſeuſeleſs 
manner; ſtupidly ; unreaſonably. | 

It any one ſhould be found ſo ene arrogant as to ſuppoſe 
man alone knowing and wile, but yet che product of mere igno0- 
rance and chance, and that all the reſt of the univerte acted only 
by that blind hap-hazard, 1 ſhall leave with um that very rational 
and emphatical rebuke of 'Tully. Locke, 

SE"NSELESSNESS, 1. J. | from /en/ele/s,] Polly ; un- 
realonablenels ; abſurdity ; ſtupidity. 

"The enen of the tradition of the crocodile's moving his 5 
per jaw, i» plain, from the articulation of the occiput with the 
neck, and the nether jaw with the upper. Grew. 

SENSIBILITY, 2. / [ erfibilite, French. ] 
1. Quickneſs of ſenſation, 
2. Quicknels of perception; delicacy, 

Modeity is a kind of quick and delicate feeling in the foul ; it 
ie ſuch an exquiſite ſenſibility, as warns a woman to ſhun the firſt 
appearance of every thing hurtful, Addiſon's SpeFator, 

SINE. adj, [ /erfible, French; /erfilis, Latin, ] 
1. Having the power of perceiving by the ſenſes, 

Would your cambrick were as ſenſible as your finger, that you 
might leave pricking it for pity» Shakeſpeare. 

'Thele be thoſe diſcourſes of God, whoſe effects thoſe that live 
witnels in themfelves z the ſenſible in their ſenſible natures, the 


reaſonable in their realonable ſouls. Raleigh. 
A blind man concelves not colours, but under the notion of tome 
other ſenſible taculty, Glanville's Scepſis. 


2. Perceptible by the ſenſes. 

By reaton man attaineth unto the knowledge of things that are 
and are not ſenjible : it reſteth, therefore, that we ſearch how man 
attaineth unto the knowledge of ſuch things unſenſible as are to be 
known. Hooker, 

Is this a dagger which I ſee before me, | 
The handle taw'rd my hand ? Come, let me clutch thee 
I have thee not, and yet I (ce thee (till ; 
Art thou not, fatal viſion, ſen/ible 

Iso feeling as to fight ? Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 

The ſpace left and acquired in every ce moment in ſuch 
low progreſſions, is fo inconſiderable, that it cannot poſſibly move 


the lente. | Glanville's Scepſise 
lt is manifeſt that the heavens are void of all ſen/ible reſiſtance, 
and by conſequence of all ſenſib/e matter. Newton, 


"The greater part of men are no otherwiſe moved than by tenſe, 
and have neither leiſure nor ability fo to improve their power of 
reflection, as to be capable of conceiving the divine perfections, 
without the afſiſtance of ſenſible objects. | . Rogers, 


bodies moved in it. | Arbuthnot on Air. 
3. Perceived by the mind. 


diſgrace was more ſenſible than the pain. Temple, 


ception by the mind or ſenſes, | | 
his mull needy remove 
"The /er/ible of pain. Milton, 
I law you in the caſt at your firſt ariſing » J was as ſoon Jen/ible 
as auy of that light, when juſt ſhooting out, and beginning to tra- 
vel upwards to the meridian, Dryden, 
| 40 not ſay there is no foul in man, becauſe he is not ſenſible of 
it in his fleep;z but I do ſay, he cannot think at any time, wak- 
ing or fleeping, without being ſer/ible of it. Locke, 
he verlification is as beautitul &s the deſcription complete; 
every ear mult be ſenſible of its Broome's Notes on the Odyſſcy. 
5. Having moral perception; having the quality of 
being affected by moral good or ill. | 
It thou wert ſex/ib/e of courtely, 
1 ſhould not make fo great a thew of zeal, Shakeſpeare, 
6. Ulaving quick intellectual feeling; being eafily or 
ſtrongly atfeQed. | 
Even l, the bold, the ſen/ibe of wrong, 
Reſtrain'd by (ſhame, was torc'd to hold my tongue, Dryden. 
7. Convinced ; perſuaded. A low uſe, 
hey are very /en/ible that they had better have puſhed their 
conquelts on the other tide of the Adriatick ; for then their terri- 
tories would have lain together. Addiſon. 
8. In low converſation it has ſometimes the ſenſe of 
realonable ; judicious z3 wile, 
have been tized with accounts from ſenſihle men, furniſhed with 
matters ot tact, which have happened within their own know- 
leuge. Addij.n, 
Sk"NSIBLENKSS, . /; (nem San] 
1. Pollibility to be perceived by the ſenſes, 
2, .\Qual perception by mind or body, 
1, Quicknels ot perception; ſenſibility, 
| be /enfibiencſs of the oye renders it ſubjeet to pain, as alſo unfit 
to ho quatſed with W wp wedicaments. Sharps 
4. Painful conſeioufnels. 
here 1s no condition of foul more wretched than that of the 
jentciels obJurate finner, being a Kind of numbnets of foul z and, 
contrariwile, this feeling and en ,t, and forrow for fin, the 
wot vital quality. Hammond, 
5+ Judgment; reaſonableneſs. An uſe not admitted 
but in converſation. 
Sr NSsiMU V. adv. [from /crfible.] 
1. Perceptibly to the ſenies, 
He is your brother, lors 3 , fed 


Locke. 


Air is ſenſible to the touch by its motion, and by its reſiſtance to 


liienets was puniſhed by ſo many ftripes in publick, and the 


4. Perceiving by either mind or ſenſes ; having per- 


Of that leltf-blogd that fr gave lite to you, Shakeſpeare. 


4 | 
SEN 
A ſudden pain in my right foot nde 
The ſalts of human urine may, by the — 
blood, be turned alkaline, and even corroſive; and ſo they aft 
affect 


the fibres of the brain more ſenſibly than other parts 
2. With perception of either mind or bod butne, 


3. Externally ; by impreſſion on the ſenſes. 
That church of Chriſt, which we properly term his bod g 
cal, can be but one; neither can that one be ſenſibly di Pa myſti. 
ape 3 as the parts thereof are ſome in heaven already d 
d. ri - ! th 
4. With quick intellectual perception. Sinks, 


In low language.] ogg ne reaſonably, 


, 2 ; 
E'NSITIVE. adj. | Jenfitif, French.] Having ſenſe 
perception, but not reaton, = 
The ſenſitive faculty may have a ſenſitive love 
objects, which though Kt a 4 25 not to - W Mu 
through the nature of man's ſenſe, may expreſs itſelf m . 
tively towards that inferior object than towards God: this i 
piece of human frailty. | 171 e 
. All _ ee 4 on ſenſitive appetite are in painting called pr 
ions, becauſe the ſoul is agitated by them, a ; N 
ſufters and is ſenſibly altered. F 5 * ut 
Bodies are ſuch as are endued with a vegetative ſoul, as om. 
a ſenſitive ſoul, as animals; or a rational ſoul, as the body Am 


Sens1T1VE Plant, u. J. [mimo/a, Latin.] A vm” 
The flower conſiſts of one leaf, which is ſhaped like a fy : [ 
having many ſtamina in the centre : theſe flowers are collected f 
to a round head: from the bottom of the flower riſes the i, 
lum, which afterwards becomes an oblong flat-jointed pod Thick 
opens both ways, and contains in each partition one roundiſh rap 
Of this plant the humble plants are a ſpecies, which are ſo wy 
becauſe, upon being touched, the pedicle of their leaves falls tom : 
ward; but the leaves of the ſenſitive plant are only contracted, 8 


Miller. 


N, and, 


Temphs, 


ot motiom of the 


un, yet, 
ore ſenſi- 


Vegetables have many of them ſome degrees of motio 
upon the different application of other bodies to them, do ve 
briſkly alter their figure and motion, and ſo have obtained the 125 
of ſenſitive plants, from a motion which has ſome reſemblance to 
that which in animals follows upon ſenſation, | 0 


Whence does it happen that the plant, which well NO 
We name the ſenſitive, ſhould move and feel ? 
Whence know her leaves to anſwer her command, 
And with quick horror fly the neighb'ring hand ? Pri 


The ſenſitive plant is ſo called, becauſe, as 1 "oy 
the 4 i Nea g . | 
SE"NSI TIVELY, adv. | from ſenſitive.] Ina ſenſitive 
manner, 
The ſenſitive faculty, through the nature of man's ſenſe, ma 
expreſs itſelf more ſenſitively towards an inferior object than to- 
wards God: this is a piece of frailty, Hammond, 


SENSO'RIUM. : 
SENSORY. A [Latin.] 


1. 'The part where the ſenſes tranſmit their percepti 
k 10ng 
to the mind; the ſeat of ſenſe. : 
Spiritual ſpecies, both viſible and audible, will work 
ſenſories, though they move not any other body, TR 
As found in a bell, or muſical ſtring, or other ſounding body, is 
nothing but a trembling motion, and the air nothing but that mo- 
tion propagated from the object, in the ſenſorium tis a ſenſe of 
that motion under the form of ſound. Newton. 
ls not the ſenſory of animals the place to which the ſenſitive ſub- 
ſtance is preſent, and into which the ſenſible ſpecies of things are 
carried through the nerves of the brain, that there they may be 
perceived by their immediate preſence to that ſubſtance ? 
| : | Newton's Opticks, 
2. Organ of ſenſation, 5 9 
That we all have double ſenſories, two eyes, two ears, is an ef- 
feftual confutation of this atheiſtical ſophiſm. Bentley. 
SE'NSUAL. adj. [ /enſuel, French.] : 
1. Conſiſting in ſenſe; depending on ſenſe; affecting 
the ſenſes, | 
Men in general are too partial in favour of a ſenſual appetite, to 


take notice of truth when they have found it. 'Eftrange, 
Far as creation's ample range extends, 
The ſcale of ſenſual, mental pow'rs aſcends. Pope, 


2. Pleaſing to the ſenſes ;, carnal ; not ſpiritual, 
The greateſt part of men are ſuch as prefer their own private good 
before all things, even that good which is ſenſual before whatloe- 
ver is moſt divine. | Hooker, 
3. Devoted to ſenſe ; lewd ; luxurious. 
| | From amidſt them roſe 
Belial, the diſſoluteſt ſpirit that fell; 
The ſenſualleſt, and after Aſmodai 


The fleſhlieſt, incubus, Afilter. 
No ſmall part of virtue confiſts in abſtaining from that wherein 
ſenſual men place their felicity, tterburys 


SE"NSUAL1ST. . , [from ſenſual.] A carnal perſon ; 
one devoted to corporal pleaſures. 

Let atheiſts and ſenſualits ſatisfy themſelves as they ate able; 

the former of which will find, that, as long as reaſon keeps hes 

ground, religion neither can nor will loſe hers, South, 


SensvA'LITY. . , [from ſen/aal.] Devotednels to 
the ſenſes ; addiction to brutal and corporal plea- 
ſures, | 

But you are more intemperate in your blood 

Than Venus, or thoſe pamper'd animals 
That rage in ſavage 2 Shakeſpcarts 
Kill not her quick'ning pow'r with ſurfeitings; | 
Mar not her ſenſe with ſenſuality ; 
Caſt not her ſerious wit on idle things; 
Make not her free-will ſlave to vanity. Davies 
Senſuality is one kind of pleaſure, ſuch an one as it is. South 
They avoid dreſs, leſt they ſhould have aſtections tainted by a" 
ſenſuality, and diverted from the love of him who is to be the only 
comfort and delight of their whole beings. AddiJone 
Impure and brutal /enſva/ity was too much confirmed by the re- 
ligion of thoſe countries, where even Venus and Bacchus had thei 
temples, Beni» 

To SE'NSUALIZE. v. a. [from ei. To ſink 1 
ſenſual pleaſures; to degrade the mind into ſubjce- 
tion to the ſenſes. | 

Not to ſuffer one's ſelf to be ſenſualized by pleaſures, like eie 
who were changed into brutes by Circe, Pye 

Ss"NSUALLY. adv. [from /en/ual.) In a ſenſual man 
ner. 

Sk"nsvous, adj, [from fenſe.] Tender; pathetic; 
full of paſſion, Not in uſe. Rong 

"To this poetry would be made precedent, as being leſs ſubtile an 
ſine; but more ſimple, ſenſuous, and paſſionate, Macon 

SEN. The participle paſſive of /end. 

I make a deciee that all Itrael go with thee ; foraſmuch 18 thou 
art ſent of the king. Exray vu. 1 

SE'NTENCE. . /. [ /entence, Fr. ſententia, Lat.] 

1. Determination or deciſion, as of a judge civil © 
criminal, | Fe 

The rule of voluntary agents on earth Is the ſentence that tt 2 

giveth, concerning the goudneſs of thoſe things which 9 5 

do. 

If we have neither voir? from heaven, that ſo pronounceth 

them, neither ſentence of men grounded upon ſuch manitet Fr 

clear proof, that they, in whoſe hands it is do alter they ma wh 
5 


SEN 


neceſſity to urge alteration, is to trouble and diſturb 1 
ooker, 
ay will I give ſentence againſt them, Fer. iv. 12, 

If matter of fact breaks out with too great an evidence to be 
denied, why, ſtill there are other leniti ves, that friendſhip will ap- 

ly, before it will be brought to the decretory rigours of à con- 
demning ſentences , South's Sermons, 

Let him ſet out ſome of Luther's works, that by them we may 

aſs ſentence upon his doctrines. ; Atterbury, 
2. It is uſually ſpoken of condemnation pronounced by 
the judge 3 doom. 

By the conſent of all laws, in capital cauſes, the evidence muſt 
be full and clear; and if fo, where one man's life is in queſtion, 
what ſay we to a war, which is ever the ſentence of death upon 
many ? | ' Bacon's Haly War, 

What reſts but that the mortal ſentence paſs? . Milton, 
A maxim; an axiom, generally moral. 

A ſentence may be defined a moral inſtruction couched in a few 

words. | : Broome's Notes en the Odyſſiy. 
4. A ſhort paragraph; a period in writing, 

An excellent ſpirit, knowledge, underſtanding, and ſhewing of 

hard ſ ntences were found in Daniel, Dan. v. 12. 
7 SE NTENCB. v. a. [ /entencier, Fr, from the noun, ] 
1. To paſs the laſt judgment on any one. 

After this cold conſid'rance, ſentence me; 
And, as you are a king, ſpeak in your ſtate, 


What I have done that miſbecame my place. Shakeſpeare. 
Came the mild judge and interceſior both 
Tu ſentence man. Milton. 


1. To condemn; to doom to puniſhment. 
Could that decree from our brother come ? 
Nature herſelf is jentenc'd in your doom: 
Piety is no more. Dryden, 
Iuleneſs, ſentenced by the decurions, was puniſhed by ſo many 
ſtripes. : | Temple. 
SenrENTLIOSITY. . / [from ſententious.] Com- 
rehenſion in a ſentence, 


Vulgar precepts in morality carry with them nothing above the | 


line, or beyond the extemporary ſententigity of common conceits 
with us. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
SenrENTIOUS. adj. [ ſentencieux, Fr. from ſentence.] 
1. Abounding with ſentences, axioms, and maxims, 
ſhort and energetick. | | 
Il eis very ſwift and ſententious. Shakeſp. As you like it, 
Eyes are vocal, tears have tongues ; 
Sententious ſhowers! O let them fall! 
Their cadence is rhetorical, 
Eloquence, with all her pomp and charms, 


Craſhaw. 


Foretold us uſeful and ſententious truth. Waller. 
How he apes his fire, 
Ambitiouſly ſententious ! . Addiſon's Cato. 


2. Compriſing ſentences. 

The waking of figures being tedious, and requiring much room, 
put men firſt upon contracting them, as by the moſt ancient 
Egyptian monuments it appears they did : next, inſtead of ſenten- 

1 tious marks, to think. of verbal, ſuch as the Chineſe ſtill retain, 
7 Grew's Coſmologia. 
: SexTE'NTIOUSLY, adv. [from ſententious.] In ſhort 

ſentences z with ſtriking brevity. 5 

They deſcribe her in part finely and elegantly, and in part 
gravely and ſententioufly ; they ſay, look how many feathers ſhe 
hath, ſo many eyes the hath underneath, Bacon's Eſſays. 

Nauſicaa delivers her judgment ſententiouſiy, to give it more 
weight, Broome. 

StexTENTIOUSNESS. #. / [from ſententious.] Pithineſs 
of ſentences ; brevity with ſtrength, 

The Medea I eſteem for the gravity and ſententiouſneſs of it, 
which he himſelf concludes to be ſuitable to a tragedy. Dryden. 

dev TER. u. J. [This is commonly written /entry, 
corrupted from ſentinel.] One who is to watch in a 
garriſon, or in the outlines of an army. 
What ſtrength, what art, can then 
Suffice, or what evaſion bear him ſafe 
"Through the ſtrict ſenteries, and ſtations thick 
„ Of angels watching round ? 122 Milton. 
JENTIENT, adj, | fentiens, Lat.] Perceiving ; hav- 
ing perception. 

This acting of the ſentient phantaſy is performed by a preſence 
of ſenſe, as the horſe is under the ſenſe of hunger, and that, with- 
out any formal ſyllogiſm, preſet}; him to cat. Hale. 

dr vrIr NT. 2. / [from the adjective.] He that has 
perception. Os | 

If the ſentient be carried, paſſibus æquis, with the body whoſe 
motion it would obſerve, ſuppoſing it regular, the remove is in- 
ſenſible. Glanville's Scepſis. 

SENTIMENT. z. /. [ ſentiment, Fr.] 
1. Thought ; notion; opinion. 

The contideration of the reaſon why they are annexed to ſo 
many other ideas, ſerving to give us due ſentiments of the wiſdom 
aud yoodneſs of the ſovereign Diſpoſer of all things, may not be 
untuitable to the main end of theſe enquiries, Locke, 

Alike to council or th' aſſembly came, 
With equal ſouls and r the ſame. Pope 
2. The ſenſe conſidered diſtinctly from the language or 
things; a ſtriking ſentence in a compoſition, | 

Thoſe who could no longer defend the conduct of Cato, praiſed 
the ſentiments, Dennis, 

WxTINEL, n. J [| ſentinelle, Fr. from ſentio, Lat.] 
One who watches or keeps guard to prevent ſurprize. 
Norfolk, hie thee to thy charge; 

Uſe careful watch, chuſe truſty ſertinels. Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
Counſellors are not commonly ſo united, but that one counſellor 
eepeth ſentine] over another; ſo that if any do counſel out of 

Iattion or private ends, it commonly comes to the king's ear. 
Bacen's Eſſays. 
Firſt, the two eyes, which have the ſecing pow'r, 
Stand as one he ad ipy, or arg 
Being plac'd aloft, within the head's high tow'r; 


And though both ſee, yet both but one thing tell. Davies. 
Love to our citadel reſorts, 
Through thoſe deceitful ſally ports; 
Our ſentinels betray our forts. Denham. 


The ſenſes are ſituated in the head, as ſentinels in a watch- 
tower, to receive and convey to the ſoul the impreſſions of exter- 
nal objects, Ray on the Creation. 

Perhaps they had ſentincls waking while they ſlept 3 but even 
this would be unſoldierlike. F Broome, 
TRY. 2. ½ wren N I believe, from ent inel.] 

1. A watch; a ſentinel ; one who watches in a gar- 
rilon, or army, to keep them from ſurprize. 
If 1 do fend, diſpatch 
Thoſe ſcntries to our aid; the reſt will ſerve 
For a thort holding. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
The youth of hell ſtrict guard may keep, 
And let their ſentries to the utmoſt deep. Dryden. 
One g-ole they had, 'twas all they could allow, 
A wakeiul ſent: y, and on duty now. 
. Guard; watch; the duty of a ſentry. 
"Thou, whoſe nature cannot ſleep, 
O'er my Numbers ſentry keep 3 
Guard me 'gainſt thoſe watchful foes, 
Whols eyes are open while mine cloſe. 


Dryden. 


Brown. 


wiſe infallibly, even in heart and conſcience, judge them ſo; upon 


2. Disjoined; withdrawn. 


Sk P 


Here toils and death, and death's half-brother, ſlcep, 


g orms terrible to view, their ſentry keep. Dryden, 
EPARABILITY. #. , [from ſeparable.) The quality 


of admitting diſunion or diſcerption. 


Ong is the greateſt argument of real diſtinction. Canv. 
The greateſt argument of real diſtinction is ſeparability, and 
actual ſeparation z for nothing can be ſeparated from itſelf, 


SE PARABLE, adj. [ ſeparable, Fr. 
rom ſeparate.] 

1. Suſceptive of diſunion ; diſcerptible. 
The infuſions and decoctions of plants contain the moſt ſepa- 


rable parts of the plants, and convey not only their nutritious but 
medicinal qualities into the blood. Arbuthnet. 


Norris, 


ſeparabilis, Lat. 


Expanſion and duration have this farther agreement, that tho“ 
they are both conſidered by us as having parts, yet their parts are 
not ſeparable one from another. 


Locke. | 
SE PARABLENESS, 1. / [from ſeparable.] Capableneſs 
of being ſeparated, 


Trials permit me not to doubt of th bleneſs of a yell 
tincture from gold. : Wa e 'B 5 


To SEPARATE. v. a. [e paro, Lat. ſeparer, Fr.] 
1. To break; to divide — parts. : 

2. To diſunite; to disjoin. 

Fl to England. 


To Ireland, I: our ſeparated fortunes 
Shall keep us both the ſafer, 


; Re ſolv'd, 
Rather than death, or aught than death more dread, 
Shall ſeparate us. ä 
3. To ſever from the reſt. 
Can a body be inflammable, from which it would puzzle a 
chymiſt to ſeparate an inflammable ingredient ? Boyle, 
Death from ſin no power can ſeparate. Milton, 
4+ To ſet apart; to ſegregate. | 
Separate me Barnabas and Saul, for the work whereunto 1 
have called them, Act, xiii. 2. 
David ſeparated to the ſervice thoſe who ſhould propheſy, | 
I Chron, XXV. I, 


5. To withdraw, 

Seperate thyſelf from me: if thou wilt take the left, I will go 
to the right, Cen. Xill. 9. 
To SEPARATE, v. . To part; to be diſunited. 

When there was not room enough for their herds to feed, they 
by conſent jeparated, and enlarged their paſture. Locke, 
SEPARATE, adj, [from the verb.] 

1. Divided from the reſt. 

were hard to conceive an eternal watch, whoſe pieces were 

never ſeparate one from another, nor ever in any other torm. 


Milton. 


Eve ſeparate he wiſh'd. 
3. Secret; ſecluded. 

In a ſecret vale the Trojan ſees 
A ſep'rate grove. R 
4. Diſunited from the body ; diſengaged from 
real nature. An emphatical ſenſe. 

Whatever ideas the mind can receive and contemplate without 
the help of the body, it can retain without the help of the body 
too; or elſe the toul, or any ſeparate tpirit, will have but little 
advantage by thinking. Locke. 
SE"PARATELY. adv. [from ſeparate.) Apart; ſingly ; 
not in union; diſtinctly; particularly. 

It is of ſingular uſe to princes, it they take the opinions of 
their council both ſeparately and together; for private opinion is 
more free, but opinion before others is more reſerved, Bacon. 

If you admit of many figures, conceive the whole together, 
and not every thing ſeparately and in particular, Dryden. 
SE"PARATENESS, », J [ from ſeparate.) The ſtate of 
being ſeparate, ; 
Serara'TION, 3. /. [ ſeparatio, Lat. ſeparation, Fr. 
from /eparate.] : 

1. The act of ſeparating ; disjunction. 1 

They have a dark opinion, that the ſoul doth live after the 
ſeparation from the body, TINS bot. 

Any part of our bodies, vitally united to that which is con- 
ſcious in us, makes a part of ourſelves z but upon ſeparation from 
the vital union, by which that conſciouſneſs is communicated, 
that, which a moment ſince was part of ourſelves, 1s now EO 
ocke, 


Milton. 


Dryden. 
corpo- 


lo. x 
2. The ſtate of being ſeparate j diſunion, 

As the confuſion of tongues was a mark of ſeparation, ſo the 
being of one language was a mark of union. | Bacon, 
3. The chemical analyſis, or operation of diſuniting 
things mingled. 

A hiteenth part of filver, incorporated with gold, will not be 
recovered by any matter of ſeparation, unleſs you put a greater 


quantity of ſilver, which is the laſt refuge in ſeparations, Bacon, 
4. Divorce; disjunction from a married ſtate. 
Did you not hear | 
A buzzing of a ſeparation 
> the king and Cath'rine? Shakeſpeare. 


SE'PARATIST. . |. | jeparatiſte, Fr. from /eparate.] 
One who divides from the church; a ſchilmatick ; 


a ſeceder. | 
The anabaptiſts, ſeparatiſs, and ſectaries tenets are full of 
ſchiſm, and inconſiſtent with monarchy. Bacon. 
Our modern ſeparatiſls pronounce all thoſe heretical, or carnal, 
from whom they have withdrawn» Decay of Piety. 
Says the ſeparatiſt, if thoſe, who have the rule over you, ſhould 
command you any thing about church attairs, you ought not, in 
conſcience, to obey them. South's Sermons. 
SePARA' TOR, 1. /. [from ſeparate.) One who divides ; 
a divider. 
SE PARATORY. adj, [from ſeparate.] 
tion. : 
The moſt conſpicuous gland of an animal is the ſyſtem of 
the guts, where the lacteals are the emiſſary veſſels, or ſeparatory 


Uſed in ſepara- 


ducts. Cheyne's Philoſephical Principles. 
; . adj, 2, Lat.] That may be buried. 
S8"PLLIBLE. adj. Lc io, ] 304% 


5 ö „ Lat.) A hedge; a 
af. M 28 n. J. | ſepimentum ] Baily, 


SEgPOS1 TION. . /+ 
t; ſegregation. | 
bares 1. J. Fan, Lat.] A clan; a race; a family; 


a generation. A word uſed only with regard or al- 
e, Iriſh. 


Ireland, and, I ſu 

_ adn being the lord's _— adjudgeth a better ſhare 

unto the lord of the ſoil, or the head of that oſs 2 2 _ 

himſelf for his judgment a greater portion, t -_ _ « . Fav 

were ever too weak to ſubdue ſo many war- 

of the Iriſh, as did poſſeſs this iſland. 
Davies on Ireland, 


tiffs. 
The Engliſh forces 
like nations, or ſepts, 


and ancient Ruſſians, a ſept whom he had met with 


in a of the provinces of that yaſt empire, were white 7 = 
Danes. 


4 


2. Poſſible to be disjoined from ſomething : with rm. 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, | 


Burnet's Theory of the Earth, | 


1. , [ ſepono, Lat.] The act of ſetting] 


| SEPTA"NGULAR, adj, [ ſeptem and angulut, 
Having ſeven corners or tides, | 
SEPTEMBER, #, J [Latin ; Septembre, Fr.] The ninth 
month of the year ; the ſeventh from March. 
September hath his name as being the ſeventh month from 
arch: he is drawn wich a merry and cheerful countenance, in 
| a purple robe, Peacham en Drawing. 
E PTENARY, adj. | /ſeptenarius, Lat.] Conſiſting of 
ſeven, | 
Every controverſy has 
the order of nature ſeems 
this ſeptenary number. 
SEPTE'NARY, 2. /. The number ſeven. - 
The days of men are caſt up by ſeptenaries, and every ſeventh 
year conceived to carry fome altering — in temper of mind 


or body. ND | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Theſe conſtitutions of Moſes, that proceed ſo much upon a 


ſeptetary, or number of ſeven, have no reaſon in the nature of 
the thing, | 


Latin. 


ſeven queſtions belonging to it; though 
too much neglected by a confineinent to 
| Watts. 


8 ” Foy Burnet, 
EPTE NNIAL, adj, [ ſeptennis, Lat.] 
1. Laſting ſeven years. 
2. Happening once in ſeven years: | | 
Being once diſpenſed with for his ſeprennial viſit, by a holy in- 
8 from Petropolis, he reſolved to govern them by ſubaltern 
iniſters.' Hoxwel's Vocal Foreſt; 
SEPTE'NTRION. . $ 


French; % Latin. 
The north. J. [French ; /eptentrio, Latin.] 


Thou art as oppoſite to every good 
As the antipodes are unto us, | 
Or as the ſouth to the ſeptentrion, Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
SE E NTRION, adj, | ſeptentrionalis, Latin; ſep= 
SEPTE"NTRIONAL. { tentrional, French.] Northern. 

Back'd with a ridge of hills, 
That ſcreen'd the fruits of th' earth and ſeats of men | 
From cold ſeprentrion blaſts. Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 
If the ſpring | 
Preceding ſhould be deſtitute of rain, 
Or blaſt ſeptentrional with bruſhing wings 


| Sweep up the ſmoaky miſts and vapours damps 
Then woe to mortals, 


Philips. 
SEPTENTRIONA'LITY, #, /, [from /eptentrional.] Nora 
therlineſs. CRIES 


SEPTE"NTRIONALLY, adv: 
wards the north ; northerly. 

If they be powerfully excited, and equally let fall, they com- 
monly ſink down, and break the water, at that extreme whereat 
they were ſeptentricnally excited. Browns, 
To SEPTE NTRIONATE. d. . [from ſeptentrio, Latin. ] 

To tend northerly, 

Steel and good iron, never excited by the loadſtone, ſepten- 
trionate at one extreme, and auſtralize at another. Brown. 
SE'PTICAL. adj, [cnrln%;.] Having power to promote 

or produce putrefaction. Es, 

As a ſcptical medicine, Galen commended the aſhes of a ſala- 
mander, : Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
SEPTILA'TERAL, adj, [ /eptem and /ateris, Lat.] Hays 
ing ſeven ſides. | 

By an equal interval they make ſeven triangles, the baſes 
whereof are the ſeven ſides of a ſeptilateral figure, deſcribed within 
a Circle, | Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 


SEPTUA"GENARY., adj, [| ſeptuagenarius, Lat. /eptuas 
genaire, Fr.] Conſiſting of ſeventy. 

The three hundred years ot John of times, or Neſtor, cannot 
afford a reaſonable encouragement beyond Moſes's 2 
determination. Brown's Vulgar Krrours. 
SEPTUAGE SIMAL» adj. [ ſeptuageſimus, Lat.] Conſiſt= 
ing of ſeventy. | | 

In our abridged and ſeptuageſimal age, it is very rare to behold 
the fourth generation, Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 
SE'PTUAGINT, #. / [ ſeptuaginta, Latin.) The old 
Greek verſion of the Old 'Ieftament, ſo called as 

being ſuppoſed the work of ſeventy-two interpreters. 

Which way ſocver you try, you ſhall find the product great 
enough for the extent of this earth; and if you follow the 
ſeptuagint chronology, it will ſtill be far higher. Burnet. 
SE PTUPLE, adj, [| ſeptuplex, Lat.] Seven times as 
much. A technical term, 


SePU"LCHRAL, adj, [| ſepulcral, Fr. ſepulchralis, from 
ſepulchrum, Latin.) Relating to burial ; relating to 
the grave ; monumental. | 
Whilſt our ſouls negotiate there, 
We like ſepulchral ſtatues lay; 
All day the ſame our poſtures were, 


* 


[from /eprentrional.] To- 


And we ſaid nothing all the day. Donne. 
Mine eye hath found that ſad ſepulchral rock, ; 
That was the caſket of heav'n's richeſt ſtore, Milton. 
Sepulchral lyes our holy walls to grace, 
And new-year odes. Pope's Dunciad. 


Sr"PULCHRE, n, / [ ſepulcre, Fr. ſepulchrum, Latin, ] 
A grave; a tomb. 
To entail him and 's heirs unto the crown, 
What is it but to make thy ſepulchre ? Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
Flies and ſpiders get a ſepulchre in amber, more durable than 


the monument and embalming of any kings Bacon 
There, where the virgin's ſon his doQrine taught, 
His miracles, and our redemption wrought ; 
Where I, by thee inſpir'd, his praiſes ſung, 
And on his ſepulchre my offering hung. Sandyt. 


Perpetual lamps for many hundred years have continued burn- 


ing, without ſupply, in the ſepulchres of the ancients, Wilkins« 
If not one common ſepulebre contains 
Our bodies, or one urn our laſt remains, 
Yet Ceyx and Alcyone ſhall join. Dryden. 
To SeE"PULCHRE, v. a. [from the noun, It is ac- 


cented on the ſecond ſyllable by Shakeſpeare and 
Milton; on the firſt, more properly, by Zon/on and 
— To bury; to entomb, 

o to thy lady's grave, and call her thence 3 
Or, at the leaſt, in hers ſepulchre thine, 

I am glad to ſee that time ſurv. ve, 

Where merit is not ſepulchred alive; $ | 
Where good men's virtues them to honours bring, 


Shakrſpeares 


And not to dangers, Ben Jonſon. 
Thou ſo ſepulchred in ſuch pomp doſt lie, 
That kings for ſuch a tomb would wiſh to die. Milton. 


Diſparted ſtreams ſhall from their channels fly, 
And, deep ſurcharg'd, by ſandy mountains lie 
Obſcurely ſepulchred. Prior. 


Sn'rUl TURE, . % [ ſepulture, Fr. ſepultura, Lat.] 


Interment ; burial. 
That Niobe, weeping over her children, was turned into a 
ſtone, was nothing elſe but that during her life ſhe erected over 


her ſepultures-a marble tomb of her own, Browns 
Where we may royal ſepu/ture prepare; 
With ſpeed to Meleſinda bring reliet, 
Recal her Dryden, 


irits, and moderate her grief, 
In England, . or burial of the dead may be deterred 
and put of ſor the debts of the perſon decealed. Ayl. 


SEQUA CLIQUE, 


SER 


$rqua'cious. adj, [ faquacir, Lat.] "I 
1. Following ; attendant, 
Orpheus could lead the ſavage race, 

And trees uprooted left their place, 

Sequacious of the lyre ; 

But bright Cecilia rais'd the wonder higher: 

When to her organ vocal breath was giv'ny 

An angel heard, 

And frraight appear'd, 


Miſtaking earth for heav'n. | Dryden. 
Above thoſe ſuperſtitious horrours that enflave 

The fond ſequacious herd, ts myſtick faith 

And blind amazement prone, th' enlighten'd few 

The glorious ranger hail, Thomſon. ' 


8. Ductile; pliant, 

In the greater bodies the forge was eaſy, the matter being 
dudtile and ſequaciousy and obedient to the hand and ſtroke of the 
artificer, and apt to be drawn, formed, or moulded, . Ray. 

Srqua'ciry, u. J [from ſequax, Lat.] Ductility; 
toughneſs. : 
atter, whereof creatures are produced, hath a cloſeneſs, lentor, 
and ſequacity. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
S dH. 1. /. [ equelle, Fr. ſeguela, Lat.] 
1. Concluſion ; ſucceeding part, 
If black ſcandal or foul-tac'd reproach 
Attend the ſequel of your impolition, 
Your meer +, ana ſhall acquittance me. Shak. R. III. 

Wat he not a man of wiſdom? Ves, but he was poor : but was 
he not alſo ſucceſsful ? "V'rue, but (till he Was poor : grant this, 
and you cannot keep off that unavoidable ſequel in the next verſe, 
the poor man's wiſdom is deſpiled, South. 

2. Conſequence ; event. | 

Let any principal thing, as the ſun or the moon, but once 
ceaſe, fall, or (werve, and who duth not eaſily conceive that the 
ſequel thereof would be ruin both to itſelf and whatſoever de- 


| pendeth on it? Hooker. 
| In theſe he put two weights, l 
The ſequel each of parting aud of fight. Milton. 


3. Conſequence inferred ; conſequentialneſs. 
What /equel is there in this argument ? An archdeacon Is the 
chief deacon 3 ergo, he is only a deacon, Whitgift. 
Suck. ne J [ from /equor, Lat.] 1 
1. Order of ſucceſſion. An elegant word, but little uſed. 
How art thou a king, 
But by fair ſequence and ſueceſſion? 
3. Series; arrangement; method, 
The cauſe proceedeth from a preceden 
the ſeaſons of the years : 
Sur. adj. [ /equens, Latin, ] 
1. Following i ſucceeding, 
Let my trial be mine own confeſſion 1 
Immediate ſentence then, and fequent death, 
Is all the grace | beg. Shakeſp, Meaſure for Meaſures 
There he dies, and leaves his race 
Growing into a nation 3 and now grown 
Suſpected to a ſequent king, who teeks 
To top their overgrowth. 
2. Conſequential. 
| Srfquenr, 3. / [from the adjective.] A follower. 
Not in uſe. | 


Here he hath framed a letter to a ſequent of the ſtranger queen's, 
which accldentally mlſcarried, Shakeſpeare. 


To SEQUE'STER, v. a. [ 3 ith Fr, ſecreſtar, 


Sbaleſp. Richard 11. 


t | quence and fories of 
acon's Natural Hiſtory, 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


Spaniſh ; /eque/tro, low Latin, 


1. 10 * from others for the ſake of privacy. 
hy are you ſequeſtcr'4 from all your train? 
To the which place a poor /e 
That from the hunter's aim a ta'en a hurt, | 
Did come to languith, Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 
In thady bow'r 


Mare ſac ted and ſequeſter” d, though but feign'd, 


Shakeſpeare, 
weſter'd (tag, 2 


Pan or Sylvanus never ſlept. Milton. 
Ye ſacred Nine! that all my ſoul poſſeſo, 
Whole raptures fire me, and whoſe viſions bleſs, 
Bear me, oh bear me, to ſequefter'd ſcenes 
Of bow'ry mazes, and ſurrounding greens, Pope, 


2. To put aſide ; to remove. 


Although 1 had 2 ſequeſter d my civil affairs, yet 1 ſet 
down, out of experience in bufineſs, end converſation in books, 
what 1 thought pertinent to this affair, Bacon. 

3. To withdraw ; to ſegregate, 

A thing as ſeatonable in griet as in joy, as decent being added 
unto aQtionrof greatest weight and folemnity, as being uted when 
men moſt ſequeſter themſelves trom action. Ho ler. 


4. 40 (et aſide from the uſe of the owner to tliat of 
others: as, his annuity is /equeftered to pay his cre- 
ditors. | 

5. Jo deprive of poſſeſſions, | 

It was his taylor and his cook, his fine faſhions and his French 
ragouts, which fqueſtered himy and, in a word, he came by his 
poverty a+ finfully as tome vuiually do by their riches, South, 

SuQuURsTRANLE, ad}, [from /equeſtrate.] 

1. Subject to privation. 

2. Capable of ſeparation, 

Hartihorn, and divers other bodies belonging to the animal 
kingdom, abound with a not uncafily /equeſtrable lalt. Royle, 

To StquistrRATK. vn, To ſequeſter ; to ſeparate, 

In general N more periſh tor want of neceflaries than 


by the malignity of the dilrale, they being ſequeftrated from man- 
kind, | | ; Arbuthnot on Air, 
Dani. . / [ equefration, Fr. from jeque/- 
tate. | 
1. Separation retirement, 
His allietion was to courſes vain 4 
| never note in him any Rudy, 
Any wtiement, any ſeqtneflration 
From open haunts and popularity. Shateſp., Henry V. 


There mult be lelfure, retlrement tolitude, and a ſegneftration of 
@ man's felt from the nolte of the world for truth Norns to be 
teen by eyes much Axt upon interior objects. South. 

. Diſumon digundiion, 

The metals remoin untevered, the fire only dividing the body 
Into (ialler particles, hindering wet and continuity, without any 
6 „. the of elementary principles, Boyle. 

J. blate of being ſet aide. 
Since Henry Monmouth firſt began to reign, 
Note hole glory 1 was great in army, 
"Vine Wathiome eee have I had. Shateſp., Hewy VI. 
4. Deprivation of the uſe and profits of a polleſſion. 

I there be 4 nge tot in the glebe more barren, the rector or 
vicar way be obiged,, by the caprice of pique of the biſhop, tv 
build wpon it, under pain of fogwefrations Swift, 

Sr urαν e n, /; [from /queftrate,] One who 
takes tom a man the profit of his poſſeſſions, 

| am fallen into the hands of public ans and ſequeſtratorr, and 
they have taken all from o. 0 ayler 

$1rxa'G4110. talian: perhaps of Oriental origi- 
nal, he & is loſt in the PR] A houſe 
of women kept for debauchery, 

"There is 4 great den ore told content ta be found in a conſtant 
cute of well living, than in the volugtuouſhets of a forag/ts. 

Neri, 


E:: DA... ADA — 


SERE'NR, u. . 


SER 
$ERAPH, „. , L. ]] One of the orders of angels. 
He is infinitely more remote, in the real excellency of his na- 
ture, from the higheſt and perfecteſt of all created beings, than 


the pureſt ſerapb is from the moſt contemptible part of matter, and 
— muſt infinitely exceed what our narrow underſtand- 


ings can conceive of him. Locke. 
As full, as perfect, in vile man that mourns, 
As the rapt ſcrapb that adores and burns. Pope. 


SgrA'PHICAL. 1} » ; n 
, . era . 
Sn er. Fa} [/eraphique, Fr from ſeraph.] 
1. Angelick ; angelical. i 
Love is curious of little things, deſiring to be of angelical pu- 
rity, of perfect innocence, and e fer vour. Taylor, 
Serapbich arms and trophies, Milton. 
2. Pure; refined from ſenſuality. ä 
"Tis to the world a ſecret yet, 
Whether the nymph, to pleaſe her ſwain, 
Talks in a high N ſtrain; 
Or whether he at laſt deſcends | 
To like with leſs ſeraphick ends. Swift, 
SE"RAPHIM, . / [This is properly the plural of %- 
raph, and therefore cannot have s added; yet, in 
compliance with our language, /eraphims is ſometimes 
written.) Angels of one of the heavenly orders. 
To thee cherubim and ſerapbim continually do cry, Com. Pr. 
Then flew one of the ſerapbims unto me, having a live coal in 
his hand, Iſaiah, vi. 6. 


Of ſeraphim another row, : Milton. 
See, adj, [peaman, Saxon, to dry.] Dry; withered ; 
no rouge green, See SEAR, 
he muſes, that were wont green bays to wear, 
Now bringen bitter . ſere. Spenſer. 


He is deformed, crooked, old, and ſere, 
Ill-fac'd, worſe bodied, ſhapeleſs every where; 
Vitious, ungentle, Sbaleſp. Comedy of Errours. 

Ere this diurnai ſtar 
Leave cold the night, how we his gather'd beams 
Reflected may with matter ſere foment. 
They ſere wood from the rotten hedges took, 
And ſeeds of latent fire from flints provoke. 
On a ſere branch, 
Low bending to the bank, I ſat me down, 
Muſing and (till, 7; Rowe's Royal Convert. 
SeRE, n./. [Of this word I know not the etymology, 
nor, except from this paſſage, the meaning. Can it 


come, like /eers, from pcynan, Saxon, to cut ?] 
Claw; talon, | 


Milton. 
Drygen. 


Two eagles, | 
That mounted on the winds, together ill 
Their itrokes extended; but arriving now 
Amidſt the council, over every brow 
Shook their thick wings, and threat'ning death's cold fears, 
Their necks and cheeks tore with their eager ſeres, Chapman. 
SERENA'DE.n./.[ /erenade, Fr. ſerenata, Italian; whence, 
in Milton, ſerenate, from ſerenus, Latin; the lovers 
commonly attending their miſtreſſes in fair 8 
Muſick or ſongs with which ladies are entertaine 
by their lovers in the night. 
Mixt dance, or wanton maſk, or midnight ball, 
Or ſerenate, which the ſtarv'd lover fings 
To hie proud fair z beſt quitted with diſdain. 


ooliſh ſwallow, what doſt thou 
o often at my window do, 


With thy tuneleſs ſerenade 7 7 Convley. 
Shall I the neighbours nightly reſt invade, 
At her deaf doors, with ſome vile ſerenade P Dryden. 


Will fancies he never ſhould have been the man he is, had not 
he broke windows, and diſturbed honeſt people with his midnight 
erenades, when he was a young fellow, Addiſon. 

0 SERENA DF, v. a. Apes the noun.] To entertain 
with nocturnal muſick. 


He continued to ſerenade her every morning, till the queen was 


| charmed with his harmony, Spectator. 
SERENE. adj. Lela, Fr. ſerenus, Latin.] 
1. Calm; placid ; quiet. 
| Spirits live inſpher'd 
In regions mild of calm and ſerene air. Milton. 
The moon, ſerene in glory, mounts the ſky. Pepe. 


2. Unruffled ; undiſturbed ; even of temper ; peace- 
ful or calm of mind; ſhewing a calm mind. 
There wanted yer a creature might erect 


His ſtature, and upright with front ſerene 
Qovern the reſt, Milton. 
Exciting them, by a due remembrance of all that is paſt, unto 
future circumipection, and a ſerene expeRation of the future life, 
x Grew's Cojmolegia, 
Gutta S8RENA, n. J. An obſtruQtion in the optic nerve. 

Thele eyes that roll in vain, 

So thick ya, 2 hath quench'd their orbs. Milton. 


rom the adjective.] A calm damp 


"ung. 
herever death doth pleaſe t' appear, 
Seas, ſerenes, (words, ſhot, fickneſs, all are there, B. Jonſen. 
To Skrk'NK, . a. [ /erencr, Fr, ſerens, Latin.) 
1. To calm; to quiet, | 
2. To clear; to brighten. Not proper. 
h Take care 
Thy muddy bev'rage to ſerene, and drive 


Precipitant the baſer ropy lees. Philips. 
SERE'NELY, adv, [ from ſerenc.] 
1. Calmly; quietly, | | 
The ſetting ſun now ſhone ſcrenely bright. Pope, 


2, With unrufled temper ; coolly. 
Whatever practical rule is generally broken, cannot be ſuppoſed 
innate ; it being impoſſible that men would, without ſhame or fear, 
confidently and /erenely break a rule, which they could not but evi- 


dently know that God had ſet u Locke. 
"The nymph did like the (cene appear, 
Ferenely pleaſant, calmly fair: 
Sott fell her words as flew the air. Prior, 


SeRkNuENnuS8, . / [from /erene,] Serenity. 


Su NU Ups, mn. /. [from ren.] Calmneſs ; cool- | 


neſs of mind. Not in uſe. 


From the equal diſtribution of the phlegmatick humour will 
Aow quietude and ſcrenitude in the atfections. Wotton 


SERENITY, . / [ /erenite, Fr, from ſerenus, Latin. ] 
1. Calmneſs; mild temperature, 
In the conſtitution of a perpetual equinox, the beſt part of the 
globe would be delolate z and as to that little that would be inha- 


bited, there is no reaſon to expect that it would conſtan tlyenyoy 


that admired calm and ſerenity, Þentley, 
Pure ferenity apace 
Induces thought, and contemplation ill, Thomſen, 


2, Peace; quietneſs; not diſturbance. 
A general peace and fjerenicy newly ſucceeded a gen 
and cloud throughout all his kingdoms, 
3. Rvenneſs of temper ; coolneſs of mind. 
1 cannot fee how any men ſhould ever trantgreſs thoſe moral 


rules, with confidence and ,,, war they innate, and famped 
upon their minds, Locke. 
3 


trouble 
J «wr its 


Milton. 


, 


SER 


SyrGt. . / [ forge, French; xerga, Spaniſh 
3 erives from xirica, Ara ick; Skinner 
— ferge, German, a mat.] A kind of wollen 


The ſame wool one man felts into a hat, a | 
cloth, another into kerſey or ſerge, and another 2 into 
Ye weavers, all your ſhuttles throw, Hal 

And bid broad-cloths and erges grow. Guy 

, 


* 


- , Which 


SERGEANT. . /. | ſergent, French; 
from /erviens, Latin. fergente, Ital 

1. An officer whoſe buſineſs it is to execute 
mands of magiſtrates. cute the com. 


Had I but time, as this fell ſergeant, Death, 

Is ſtriet in his arreſt, oh! I could tell. Shakeſp, Ham / 

When it was day, the magiſtrates ſent the ſergeants, laying = 
theſe men go. ö 25 . 
2. A petty oſſicer in the army. et 
This is the ſergeant, 
Who like a good and hardy ſoldier fought, 

3. Alawyer of the higheſt rank under a jud 
None ſhould be made ſcrgeants, 

held fit to be judges afterwards, 


. . . . Bacon, 
4. It is a title given to ſome of the king's ſery 


; ants ; 
as, ſergeant chirurgeon z that is, a chirurgeon ſerwaxe 
to the king, 


SE RGEANTRY, 2. / [from ſergeant.) 

Grand ſergeanry is that where one holdeth lands o 
ſervice, which he ought to do in his own perſon unto him: as t 
bear the king's banner or his ſpear, or to lead his hoſt, or to be hi 
marſhal, or to blow a horn, when he ſeeth his enemies invade 8 
land; or to find a man at arms to fight within the four ſeas, or elſe 
to do it himſelt ; or to bear the king's ſword before him at his coro- 
nation, or on that day to be his ſewer, carver, butler, or chamber. 
lain, Petit ſergeantry is where a man holdeth land of th 
to yield him yearly ſome ſmall thing toward his wars; as 
dagger, bow, Knite, ſpear, pair of gloves of mail, 4 pair of ſpurs 
or luch like, Corvell, 


SE RGPANTSHIP. . / [from ſergeant.] The office of à 
ſergeant, . 
SERIES. 2. J. | ſerie, Fr. ſeries, Latin.] 
1. Sequence; order, 
Draw out that antecedent, by reflectipg briefly upon the text, ax 
it lies in the ſeries of rhe epittle, ; Ward of Infidelity, 
The chaſms of the correſpondence I cannot ſupply, having de- 
ſtroyed too many letters to preſerve any ſeries. 


Shak. Mach, 


ge, 
but ſuch as probably might be 


f the king by 


e king, 
a word, 


Pope, 

2. Succeſlion ; courſe, * 
| This is the ſeries of perpetual woe, 

Which thou, alas! and thine are born to know, Pepe, 


SERIOUS. adj. [ /erieux, Fr. ſerius, Latin.} 


1. Grave; ſolemn ; not volatile; not light of beha. 
viour. 


Ah! my friends | while we laugh, all things are ſerious round 
about us: God is ſerious, who exerciſeth patience towards us 
Chriſt is ſerious, who ſhed his blood for us; the Holy Ghoſt is je» 
rious, who ſtriveth againſt the obſtinacy of our hearts; the Hol 
Scriptures bring to our ears the moſt ſerious things in the world! 
the Holy Sacraments repreſent the moſt ſerious and awful matters; 
the whole creation is ſerious in ſerving God, and us; all that are in 
heaven or hell are ſerious: how then can we be gay? To give 
theſe excellent words their full force, it ſhould be known that they 
came not from the prieſthood, but the court; and from a courties 
as eminent as England ever boaſted, Youngs 

2. Important; weighty ; not trifling, | 
Pl! hence to London on a ſerious matter. Shakeſp, Hen, VI, 
There's nothing ſerious in mortality; 
, All is but toys, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
SE RIOUSLY. adv. [from ſerious.) Gravel); ſolemnly ; 
in earneſt ; without levity. 

It cannot but be matter of very dreadful conſideration to any 
one, ſober and in his wits, to think ſeriouſly with himſelf, what 
horror and confuſion muſt needs ſurpriſe that man, at the laſt day 
of account, who had led his whole life by one rule, when God in- 
tends to judge him by another, South, 

„All laugh to find 
Unthinkeing plainnets fo o'erſpread thy mind, 
That thou couldſt ſeriouſly perſuade the crowd 
To keep their oaths, and to believe a God, Dryder, 

Juſtin Martyr, Tertullian, Lactantius, and Arnobius, tell us, 
that this martyrdom firſt of all made them ſeriouſly inquiktive into 
that religion, which could endue the mind with ſo much ſtrength 
and overcome the ſear of death, nay,'raiſe an eurneſt deſire of it, 
though it appeared in all its terrors, : Addiſon. 

SERIOUSNESS. v. / [from ſerious.] Gravity; ſolem- 
nity ; earneſt attention. 

That ſpirit of religion and ſeriouſneſs vaniſhed all at once, and a 
ſpirit of libertiniſm and profaneneſs itarted up in the room of it, 

| Atterbury's Fermente 

The youth was received at the door by a ſervant, who then con. 
ducted him with great ſilence and ſeriouſneſs to a long gallery, which 
was darkened at noon-day. Addiſon's Speftatire 

SERMOCINA TION, 2. J [ ſermacinatio, Latin.] The 
act or practice of making ſpeeches. | 
ny MOCINA"TOR, n. J. | jermocinor, Latin, ] A preach · 
er; a ſpeechmaker. - 
Theſe obſtreperous ſermocinators make eaſy impreſſion upon the 
minds of the vulgar, | Hoxwus 


SERMON. . / [ /ermon, Fr. ſermo, Latin.] A diſcourſe 
of inſtruction pronounced by a divine for the edifi- 
cation of the people. | ; 

As for our ſermons, be they never ſo ſound and perfect, God's 
word they are not, as the ſermons of the prophets were; no, theſ 
are but ambiguouſly termed his word, becauſe his word is com- 
monly the ſuhje& whereof they treat, and muſt be the rule whereby 
they are framed, - my 

This our life, exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in ſtones, and good in every thing. Shakeſpeares 
Sermons he-heard, yet not to many | 
As left no time to practiſe any: 
He heard them reverently, and then 
His practice preach'd them o'er again. Crew. 

Many, while they have preached Chriſt in their ſermons, wore 

read a lecture of atheiſm in their practice. . Sud 
His preaching much, but more his pract'ce wrought 1 
A living ſermon of the truths he taught. [ | 85 

To Sk*"RMoON. v. a. | /ermorer, Fr. from the noun. 

1. To diſcourſe as in a ſermon. | 4 

Some would rather have good diſcipline delivered plainiy ” 
way of precept, or /ermoned at large, than thus cloudily _ ww 
in allegorical devices. : _ 

2. To tutor; to teach dogmanically ; 

Come, Jermon me no tarther 

No villanous bounty yet hath pais'd my heart. 

SE"RMOUNTAILN or Se/elt, 1. /. [Alex, Lat.] | 

Srro'stT v. u. /. [/ercfite, Fr.] Thin or watery Pal 
i! e blood. 8 Ts 

in cheie the ſalt and lixiviated ſerofity is divided between * OD 
ard the bladder z but it remains unviviced in birds. Fe wh 90 

The tumour of the throat, which occaſions ce 0 8 
ſwallowing and breathing, proceeds from a ſerefity obRIUEN''S | 


to leſſon. 


Sbal. Jin. 
A plant. 
tot 


a hirrous, AC orgd:ng 
bands, wiaich may be watery, &dcinatole, or ichirrous wo 
10 E , 

co the viiculity of the humour, SEROLs. 


8 E R | 
adj. [ ſereux, French; feroſus, Latin.) 


- Uſed of the part of the blood 
in congelation from the grumous or 


SF ROUS. 
Thin; watery. 
which ſeparates 
4 part. : 
: dle to the ſerum. Is 
This diſeaſe is commonly an extravaſation of ſerum, received in 
ſome cavity of the body; for there may be alſo a dropſy by a dila- 
tation of the ſerous veſſels, as that in the avarium. Arbutb. en Diet. 


»pPENT. 2. / [ /erpens, Latin.] An animal that 
_ by Nth without legs. . They are often 


venomous. 11. 
viper, which brings young; 


ess. She was arrayed all in lily white, 
And in her right hand bore a cup of gold, 
With wine and water fill'd up to the height; 
In which a ſerpent did himſelf enfold, _. 
That horror made to all that did behold, Fairy Queen. 
She ſtruck me with her tongue, 
Moſt ſerpent like, upon the very heart. Shakeſp. X. Lear. 
hey, or under ground, or circuit wide, 
With fer ent error wand'ring, found their way. Milton. 
The chief 1 challeng'd: he, whoſe practis'd wit 
Knew all the ſerpcnt mazes of deceit, ha 
Pepe's Odyſſey. 


Eludes my ſearch. 
$i N TIN E. adj. [ ſerpentinus, Lat. from /erpent.] 
1. Reſembling a ſerpent. 
1 craved of him to lead me to the top of this rock, with mean- 
ing to free him from ſo ſerpentine a companion as I am. 


ing tail, and a creſt or comb ſomewhat like a cock. Brown. 
Nothing wants, but that thy ſhape 
Like his, and colour ſerpentine, may ſhew 
Thy inward fraud. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 


The figures and their parts ought to have a ſerpentine and flam- 


ing form naturally : theſe ſorts of outlines have I know not what | 
of life and ſeeming motion in them, which very much reſembles |. 


the activity of the flame and ſerpent, 


2. Winding like a ſerpent ; anfractuous. 
Nor can the ſun 
perfect a circle, or maintain his way 
One inch direct; but where he roſe to-day 
He comes no more, but with a cozening line 
Seals by that point, and ſo is ſerpentin?. 
His Hand th* adorned firmament diſplay'd, 
Thole ſerpentine yet conſtant motions made. 
How many ſpacious countries does the Rhine 
In winding banks, and mazes ſerpentine, 
Traverte, before he ſplits in Belgia's plain, 
And, loſt in ſand, creeps to the German main? 


Dryden. 


Sandys, 


Blackmore. 


St RPENTINE. u. . [dracantium.) An herb. Ainfw. | 


SERPENTINE Stone. u. /. | | 
There were three ſpecies of this ſtone known among the an- 
cients, all reſembling one another, and celebrated for the ſame 
virtues» The one was green, variegated with ſpots of black, 
thence called the black ophites; another, called the white ophites, 
was green alſo, but variegated with ſpots of white: the third was 


called tephria, and was of a grey colour, variegated with ſmall | 


black ſpots. The ancicnts tell us, {that it was a certain remedy 


againſt the poiſon of the bite of ſerpents; but it is now juſtly re- || 


jected. Hills Materia Medica. 


Accept in good part a bottle made of a ſerpentine flone, which | 


hath the quality to give any wine or water, that ſhall be infuſed 
therein for four-and-twenty hours, the taſte and operation of the 
ſpa-water, and is very medicinable for the cure of the 1 ay 


and gravel, 


bixrenT's Tongue, . %. [ophioglofſon.) An herb. 


SERPET. u. /. A baſket, | Ainſworth, 
Jtxy)"c1nous. adj. [from ſerpige, Latin.) Diſeaſed 
. with a ſerpigo. 
The kin behind her ear downwards became ſerpiginous, and was 
corered with white ſcales. N iſemun. 
SERPI'GO. . J. Latin. ] A kind of tetter. 
For thy own bowels, which do call thee fire, 


Do curſe the gout, ſerpigo, and the rheum, 
For ending thee no ſooner, Shakeſpeare. 


She had a node, with pains, on her right leg, and a ſerpigo on her 
right hand. iſcman, 


7% SrRR. v. . 
ther; to crow 
to uſe, nor deſerving reception. 
The frowning and knitting of the brows is a gathering ar ſerring 


_ of the ſpirits, to reſiſt in ſome meaſure z and alſo this knitting |, 


vill follow upon earneſt ſtudy ing, though it be without diſlike, 


Bacon's Natural Hiftory. | 
Heat attenuates and ſends forth the ſpirit of a body, and upon 


that the more groſs parts contract and ſerr themſelves n 
Bacon. 


SURRATE, 1525 [ ferratus, Latin.] Formed with 


SERRATED. 
All that have ſerrate teeth are carnivorous: Ray. 
The common heron hith long legs for wading, a long neck an- 
ſwerable thereto to reach prey, a wide throat to pouch ity, and 
long toes, with ſtrong hooked talons, one of which is remarkably 
fer, ate on the edge, Derbam's Phyſica-Theology. 

This tick is uſually knotted, and always armed : one of them 
vith a curious ſhark's tooth near an inch long, and indented or 
ſerrated on both edges: a ſcurvy weapon. rew, 


SERRA"TION. 2. / [from /erra, Latin.) Formation in 
the ſhape of a ſaw. 

SURRATURE, 1. J. [from ferra, Latin.] Indenture 
like teeth of ſaws. | 


Thele are ſerrated on the edges; but the ſerratures are deeper 
and groſſer than in any of the reſt. "udward. 


Je Sr'rey, v. a. [ /errer, French; ſerrato, Italian.] To 


preſs cloſe ; to drive hard together. For /erry, Ba- 
con uſes /err 3 but neither err nor /erry are re- 
ceived, | ' 


With them roſe 
A foreſt huge of ſpears z and thronging helms 
Appear'd, and ſerried ſhields 
Or death immèaſurable. 
Foul diſſipation follow'd, and forc'd rout; 
Nor ſerv'd it to relax their ſerried files. Milton's Par. Leſt. 


SERVANT, 1. J. [ /ervant, French; fervus, Latin. ] 
1. One who attends another, and acts at his com- 


mand : the correlative of maſter. Uſed of man or 
woman. 


We are one in fortune; both 


Fell by our ſervants, by thoſe men we lov'd moſt, Shakeſp. 
I had tather be a country ſervant maid, 
Than a great-queen with this condition, Shak» Richard III. 
He diſdain'd not 
Thenceforth the form of ſervant to aſſume, Milton. 
For maſter or for ſervant here to call 
Was all alike, whcic only two were all. Dryden. 


They are divided into two kinds: the 
and the ſunte, that lays | 


Siducy. 
This of ours is deſcribed with legs, wings, a ſerpentine and wind- 


Donne. g 


otton. | 


Ainſworth! 


; hold or ſeek preferment. 


( ferrer, French,] To drive hard toge- |: 
into a little ſpace. Not received in- | 


jags or indentures like the edge of a | 


in thick _ 
ilton's Paradiſe Loſt. | 


8 ER 


2. One in a ſtate df ſubjection. Unuſual; 
. Being unprepar'd, . 
Our will became the ſervant to defect; 9 | 
Which Uſe ſhould free have wrong d. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
3. A word of civility uſed to ſuperiors or equals; 
This ſubjection, due from all men to all men, is ſomething 


are our humble ſervants, but underſtand us to be their ſlaves. 


T G N 4 | . Sevift. 
0 SERVANT. v. 4. [from the noun.] To ſubje&. 
Not in uſe. | 8 
s My affairs . 
Are ſervanted to others : though I owe 
y revenge properly, remiſſion lies oo, | 
In Volſcian breaſts. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. | 


To SERVE, v. a. [ ſervir, French; /erwio, Latin, ] 
1. 'To work for. 
Becauſe thou art my brother, 
+ for nought ? 
2. To attend at command, 
| A goddeſs among gods ador'd, and ſerv'A 
By angels numberleſs, thy daily train. 
3. To obey ſervilely or meanly. 
| When wealthy, ſhew thy wiſdom not to be 
To wealth a ſervant, but make wealth ſerve thee; 
4. To ſupply with food ceremoniouſſy. 
Others, pamper'd in their ſhameleſs pride, 
; Are ſerv'd in plate, and in their chariots tide. Dryden. 
'5. To bring meat as a menial attendant : with i» or 
vp : with in, as meat dreſſed in the kitchen is brought 
into another room; with , as the room of repaſt is 
commonly higher than the kitchen, 
Bid them cover the table, ſerwe in the meat, and we will come 


in to dinner, | Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 

Soon after our dinner was ſerved in, which was right good viands, 
both for bread and meat: we had alſo drink of three forts, all 
wholeſome and good. Bacon. 


Beſmeared with the horrid juice of ſepia, they danced a little in 


therefore ſerve me 


ſhould thou 
Geneſis, xXxix. 1 5 


Milton. 


Denbam. 


7. To ſupply with any thing: as, the curate ſerved two 
churches, | 


Iſrael, Ezek. xlvlil. 19. 
8. To obey in military adions: as, he ſerved the king 
in three campaigns. | 
9. To be ſufficient to. | „ 
If any ſubject, intereit, or fancy has recommended, their rea- 
ſoning is after their faſhion ; it ſexwes their turn. Locke. 
10. To be of uſe to; to aſſiſt; to promote. 
When a ſtorm of a ſad raiſchance beats upon our ſpirits, turn it 
into ſome advantage, by obſerving where jt can ſerve another end, 


either of religion or prudence, Taylor. 
He conſider'd every creature 
Moſt opportune might ſow his wiles. Milton, 
11. To help by good offices. 


Shall he thus ſerve his country, and the muſe 
The tribute of her juſt applauſe refuſe ? | 


12. To comply with ; to ſubmit to. | 
They think herein we ſerve the time, becauſe thereby we ee 
60 ere 


Tate. 


13. To ſatisfy; to content. 
As the former empty plea ſerved the ſottiſh Jews, this equally 
' - ſerves theſe to put them into a fool's paradiſe, by feeding their 


hopes, without changing their lives, South. 

Nothing would ſerve them but riding. TL" Eftrange. 
One half-pint bottle ſerves them both to dine, 

| And is at once their vinegar and wines Pope. 

14. To ſtand inſtead of any thing to one. | 

| The dull flat falſehood ſerwes for policy z 

: And, in the cunning, truth itſelf 's a lye. Pope. 

115. [. ſer vir de, Pe To $8RVE himſelf of. Lo 

make uſe of, A mere Galliciſm, 


A complete brave man muſt know ſolidly the main end he is in 
+ the world for: and withal how to ſerwe himſelf of the divine's high 
contemplations, of the raetaphyſician's ſubcile ſpeculations, and of 
the natural philoſopher's minute obſervations. Digby on the'Soul, 
They would ſerve themſelves of this form. Taylor, 
I will ſerve myſelf of this conceſſion. Chillingwworth, 
It is much more eaſy for men to ſerve their own ends of thoſe 
principles, which they do not put into men, but find there. Ti/lorfe 
If they elevate themſelves, tis only to fall from a higher place, 
becauſe they ſerve themſelves of other men's wings, neither under- 
ſtanding their uſe nor virtue, p l 3 Dufreſnoy. 
16. To treat; to require : in an ill ſenſe; as, he 
| ſerved me ungratefully, : 
17. [In divinity.] Jo worſhip the Supreme Being. 
, Matters hid leave to God, him ſerve and fear. Milton, 
18, To 


carry to juſtice, Hi | 
19. To SAVE an office, To diſcharge any onerous and 
public duty. | 

To SERVE. v. . Eats e 

1. 'To be a ſervant, or 


' 


— 


ee - 


ſlave, 


Iſrael ſerved for a wife, and for a wife he kept ſheep, II. 


We will give thee this alſo, for che ſervice' which thou ſhalt |' 


| ſerve with me. : 
2. To be in ſubjection. 


| Thou haſt made me to ſerve with thy ſins; thou haſt wearied 
me with thine iniquities. Iſaiab, xlili. 24+ 
3. To attend; to wait. eng 
. Martha was ab about much ſerwing, and ſaid, Lord, doſt 
thou not care that my ſiſter hath left me to ſerve alone] Luke, x. 40. 
To engage in the duties of war under command. 
Both more or leſs have given him the revolt; 
And none ſerve with him but conſtrained things, 
Whoſe hearts are abſent too. p 
Many noble gentlemen came out of all parts of Italy, who had 
before been great commanders, but now | 
men act hay. Knolies's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
5. To produce the end deſired. | 
The look bewrayed, that, as ſhe uſed theſe ornaments not for 
herſelf, but to prevail with another, ſo ſhe teared that all would 
not ſerve. ; : Sidney. 
6. To be ſufficient for a purpoſe. ; 
Take it, ſhe ſaid; and, when your needs require, 
This little brand will / rave to light your fire, 
7, To ſuit ; to be convenient. i 
We have the ſummary of all our griefs, 
When time ſhall ſerve to ſhew in articles. Shak, Henry IV. 
As occaſion ſerves, this noble queen 


And prince mall follow with a freſh lupply» Shak. Heary VI. 


Geneſit, xx. 27. 


i 
4 


Dryden. 


A ' 


more than the compliment of courſe, when our betters tell us they | 


phantaſtick poſtures, retired a while, and then returned, ſerving up 
a banquet as at ſolemn funerals. Taylor, 
Some part he roaſts ; then ſerves it up ſo dreſt, 
And bids me welcome to this humble feaſt: 
| Mov'd with diſdain, | ; 
I with avenging flames the palace burn'd. Dryden. 
The ſame mels ſhould be ſerved up again for ſupper, and break 
fiaſt next morning. Arbutbnoc's Hiſtery of Jebn Bull, 
6. 'To be ſubſervient or ſubordinate to. e 
* Bodies bright and greater ſhould not ſerve | 
I: The leſs not bright. Milton. 


They that ſeyve the city, ſhall ſerve it out of all the tribes of | 


Serve a warrant, To ſeize an offender, and 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. |, 


ved as private gentle- | 


SER 


84> ©: EL 
Read chat; *tis with the royal figret Fan's 
And given me by the king, when time ſhould fe. 
S T5 be perus'd <F wp Dr ydei's Spariſh Friars 
o conduce ; to be of uſe; ag, x 
Churches, as every thing elſe; 
from the end whereunto they ſerwe. Heoukers 
Dur ſpeech to worldly ſupeciors\e frame in ſuch fort as He 
beſt to inform and perſuade the minds of them, who otherwiſe nef- 
ther could nor would greatly regard our neceſſities. Hookers 
Who leſlens thee, againſt his purpoſe ſerwes 
Jo manifeſtthe more thy might. ... Miltone 
; Firſt inveſtigate the variety of motions and figures made by the 
organs which Shes for articulation, and the variety of matter to 
+ Which thoſe articulations are ſeverally applied. Holder. 
Faſhion is, for the moſt art, nothing but the oſtentation ot 
riches; and thereſore the high price of what ſerves to that, rather 
inereaſes than leſſens its vent. Lebe.“ 


Our victory only ſerved to lead us on to further viſionary pro- 
ſpects. 8 Swift. 


9. To officiate or miniſter : as, he ſerved at the publiclæ 
dinner, | Sax | 

SERVICE, ” [ erwice, Fr, ſervitium, Latin. ] 

1. Menial office; low buſineſs done at the command 


8. 
receive their chief perfeQtian 


of a maſter, 

The baniſh'd Kent, who in diſguiſe 

Follow'd his king, and did him ſerwice 
Improper for a ſlave. Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 

2. Attendance of a ſervant, | p 

Both fell by our ſervants, by thoſe men we lov'd moſt : 
A moſt unnatural and faithleſs ſerwice, Shakeſpeares 
3. Place; office of a ſervant, x 


T have ſerved prince Florizel; but now I am out of ſervice, 


14 a Slaleſpeare. 
; = v6 hn, and betraying me, : 
Thou might'ſt have ſooner got another ſervice. Shakeſpeare. 
Theſe that accuſe him are a yoke of his diſcarded men; very 
; rogues, now they be out of ſervices Shakeſpearcs 
A court, properly a fair, the end of it trade and gain; tor none 
+ go to A that thinks he has enough to live well of him- 
9 . : « ; ; Tem les 
4+ Any thing done by way of duty to a ſuperior, F 
That ſervice is not ſerwice, ſo being done, ; 
But being fo allow'd. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
This poem was the laſt piece of ſervice ! did for my matter king 
Charles, Do dene 
5. Attendance on any ſuperior, | 5 
Madam, I entreat true peace of you, 
Which I will purchaſe with my duteous ſervice, 0 Shateſp. 
Riches gotten by ſervice, though it be of the beſt riſe, yet, „hen 
gotten by flattery, may be placed amongtt the worſt. . 
6. Profeſſion of reſpect uttered or ſent, 
I am a woman, lacking wit 
Ls make a yr, yon to ſuch perſons 3 þ e 
Pray do my. ſer vice to his majeſty. Shakeſp, Henry VIII. 
2 Obedience 3 ſubmiſſion, - 
| Thou, Nature, art my goddeſs ; to thy law 
| My ſervices are bound. Shakeſptare's King Lear. 
; God requires no man's ſervice upon hard and unreaſonable terms. 


| why n's Sermonss 
8. AS on the performance of which poſſeſſion de- 
pen 9. 5 | 


Although they built caſtles and made freeholders, yet were there 
no tenures and ſerwices reſerved to the crown 3 but the lord: drew 
all the reſpe& and dependency of the common people unto them- 
| ſelves, | | | Davies's State of Ireland. 
9. AQtual duty; office. | 
The order of human ſociety cannot be preſeryed, nor the ſer- 
vices requiſite to the ſupport of it be ſupplied, without a diſtine- 
tion of ſtations, and a long ſubordination of offices, Rogers, 
10. Employment; buſineſs. - 


If ſtations of power and truſt were conſtantly made the rewards 
of virtue, men of great abilities would endeavour to excel in the 
duties of a religious life, in order to qualify themielves for publick 
| ſervice. | Swifts 
When he cometh to experience of ſervice abroad, or is put to a. 
piece or pike, he maketh a worthy ſoldiers Spenſer. 
At the parliament at Oxford, his youth, and want of experience 
in ſea;ſervice, had ſomewhat been threwdly touched, even before 
the fluices of popular liberty were yet ſet open. 


Witton's Buckinghams 


Bacon. 


12. A military achievement. 


Such fellows will learn you by rote where ſerwices were done, at 
ſuch and ſuch a breach, Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
13. Purpoſe ; ule, 

All the velſlels of the king's houſe are nat for uſes of honour; 
| ſome be common ſtuff, and for mean ſervices, yet profitable. Selm. 
14. Uſeful office; advantage conferred, 

Ihe ſtork's plea, when taken in a net, was, the ſervice ſhe did in 
; picking up venomous creatures, L' Eftrange. 
Ihe clergy prevent theinſelves from doing much ſerwice to reli- 
| gion, by affecting ſo much to converſe with each other, and caring 
| fo little to mingle with the laity. Swifts», 
Gentle fireams viſit populous towns in their courſe, and are at 
once of ornament and ſervice to them. Popes 

That ſervice may really be done, the medicine muſt be given in 
larger quantities. ä ad. 
15. Favour. 8 
To thee a woman's ſervices are due, | 
| My fool uſurps my body. Shakeſpeare's King Laar. 
16. Public office of devotion. 

According to this form of theirs, it muſt ſtand for a rule, No 
ſermon, no ſerwice. Hooker, 
If that very ſervice of God in the Jewiſh ſynagogues, which our 
Lord did approve and ſanctify with his own preſence, had ſo large 
portions of the law and prophets, together with the many prayers and 
plalms read day by day, as equal in a manner the length of ours, 
and yet in that refpedt was never thought to deſerve blame; is it 
now an oftence, that the like meaſure of time is beſtowed in the 
like manner ? S Hooker» 
I know no neceſſity why private and ſingle abilities ſhould _ 
quite juſtle out and deprive the church of the joint abilities and 
concurrent gifts of many learned and godly men, ſuch as the com- 
poſers of the ſervice book were. King Charles. 
The congregation was diſconipoſed, and divine ſervice broken off, 


| Waits, 
17. Courſe ; order of diſhes, 


Cleopatra made Anthony a ſupper ſumptuous and royal; how- 
beit there was no extraordinary ones ſeen on the board, Hakew, 
18. A tree and fruit. [ /orbus, Latin.] 
The flower conſiſts of ſeveral leaves, which are placed orbicu- 
larly, and expand in form of a roſe, whoſe flower-cup afterwards 
becomes a fruit ſhaped like a pear or medlar z to which mult be 
added, pennated leaves like that of the aſh, Miller. 
October is drawn in a garment of yellow and carnation ; in his 
left hand a baſket of Jervices, medlars, and other fruits that ripen 
late. Peacham. 


i 


Se "RVICEABLE. adj, [ ſerviſable, old French; from 
ſervice.) _ 
1. Active; diligent; officious, | 
He was ſent to the king's court, with letters from that of- 
ficer, containing his own ſerviceable diligence in diſcoyering ſo 


great a perlonage z adding withal more chan was true of his con- 
jectutes. g 


1 | kao 


8 E 8 8 E T 3 E T 


1 know thee well, u. ſerviceable villain; — #. As the 6x pritnary planets revolve about the ſun, ſo the ſecond- 1 Jove call'd In haſte i 
As duteous to the vices of thy miſtreſs | ones are moved about them, in the ſame ſeſquialteral 2 wo ag The fon of Maia, with ſevere decree, 
11 7 2 = Shakeſpeare's King Lear, a of their periodical motions pt ir * * f Gy: , ** * 8 and to ſer her free. bog, 
3s, Uſeful; beneficia}, . . | E SQUIPEDAL, . [Muipedalis, Lat. on- uch a tradition were at any time endeavoureg Js. 
: Reli my _ * 3425 rrp men, and » make — Arr. 1 IDA LIAN. Aude a foot and a half. | 8 hy not eaſy to imagine how it ſhould at fir bas +: 
n publick affairs, the more ſerviceable z governors the apter to rule | As | peda“, havi lv fix foot . | | v4 
with conſcience 4 inferiors, for walk ſake, the willinger to] and a 8 n In dee, N I 38 wer ſour on the child, every body dl. 0, 
obey. . . Haſt thou ever meaſured the gigantick Ethiopidn, whoſe ſta- — 2 oy N 5 1 1 aſked, and a "oh 
, 0 your ou N me at our parting, 3 ture is above eight cubits high, or the yore e CEE INE ult has ſer him right again, and Taue him to hie 
e ſerviceable y fon, . | uthnot an . 4. ocRe On Bd 
( x His practice muſt b ucat 
r e et Pe, nk 
A book to juſtify the revolution archbiſhop Tillotſon recom- in er, — or number has to another, in 44 N 8 gy" ny ay wma power ſer Na 
i mended. to the king, as the moit /erwiceable treatiſe that could have | the ratio of one half. | ming, the idea le y to link the deeper, 
been publiſhed then. 5 Swift, The periodical times of the planets are in ſeſguiplicate proportion, When he has once choſen it, it raiſes deſire that — 
Sy"RVICKABLENE3, #. / [from ſerviceable.) and not a duplicate proportion of the diſtances from the center or | ably gives him uneaſineſe, which determines his will, and ſets his 
1. Officiouſneſs ; rie, Rd the radii z and conſequently = lanets * be _ 3 at work in purſuit 9 5 2 on all occafions, - * | 
| bl an harmonically circulating fluid. Cheyne's Phil, Principles. | $208 rivers | | : 
nn mathematicks.] Having fuch |Lo When nature's (lf lay real to exping 
. Uſefulneſs ; beneficialneſs. | a ratio, as that one quantity or number contains an- A couple of lovers agreed, at parting, to ſet KY pal | Adin, 
All acklon being for ſome end, its aptneſs to be commanded or other once and one third part more, as between 6 in the day to think of cach other. uf hour 
forbidden muſt be founded upon its /crviceableneſt or dilſerviceable- and 8. Dis. 


_ | 2 fortunes place you far above the neceſſity of nge 
5 : ; _ Norrie | Gigs, . V [for %, ces, or cent.! Rate; cel nothing can ſet you above the ornament of it. . 

Sr'aviite. 4%. [ ferwi , French ; fervilir, Latin.] 20 © { an eſs , 77 » 7 ] * | Their — movement and impreſſed motions demand _ 

Slaviſh 4 ndant n ue wel. a pulſe of an almighty hand to ſer them a- going. im- 

1. Slavin; mw ant; mean. His army wos ſo ill paid and governed, as the Engliſh ſuffered more That the wheels were but ſmall, may be gue ne, 

* * ny 0 death mw ing _ j R Shake damage by the ſeſz of his ſoldiers, than they gained profit or Gi they have of taking them off, and Aae —— from a cuttom 

* * bo 0 * A w_ —— breath, by abating the pride of their enemies, Davies Hiſtory of Freland. frequent in /erting ſuch caules at work, whoſe ect f 


neſs to ſome end. 


Acceptance of large grace, from ſerwile fear SE'$810N, . . L. on, Fr, he Mo, Lat.] dars to Knows . : Watt, 
To filial, Milten. | 1. The act of fitting. 3. To make motionleſs ; to fix immoveably, 
Ev'n fortune rules no more a ſerwile land, He hath as man, not as God only, a ſupreme dominion over Struck with the ſight, inanimate ſhe ſeems, 
Where exil'd tyrants ill by turns command. Pope, uick and dead; for ſo much his aſcenſion into heaven, and his Set are her eyes, and motionleſs her limbs, Garth 
2. Fawning ; cringing. Mon at the right hand of God, do import. Hooker, 4. To fix ; to ſtate by ſome rule. . 
The moſt ſerwile flattery is lodged the moſt eaſily In the groſſeſt Many, though they concede a table-geſture, will 2 allow Hereon the prompter falls to flat railing in the bittereſt 
eapaclty; for their ordinary concelt draweth a yielding to their] this uſual way of Seſſion. 8 Brown's Vulgar Errours, which the gentleman, with a ſer geſture and countenan _ 
reaters, and then have they not wit to diſcern the right 1 of | 2. A ſtated ou ly of 2 or ſenators. berly related; until the ordinary, driven at laſt into work = 
utys | idney. x ey are ready t' appear | was Min to aive over. | ins 5 
She muſt bend the ſervile knee, Where you ſhall hold your n.  Sbakeſp. King Lear. The own'of Bern has handſome fountains planted _ 
And fawning take the ſplendid robber's boon. Thomſon, Summon a Men, that we may arraign tances, from one end of the ſtreet to the other, . a 8 
wy VILELY, adv, [from ſervile.)] Meanly ; flav- Our __ * _ FRF AIRY Shakeſpeare. 5, To regulate ; to adjuſt, bag 
ily. | | The o , , . In court they determine the king's by his d ich! 
7 each changing news they chang'd aſfectlons bring, Worth 75 * = 1 my Chapman's Hom. Ody/. a kind of ſetting the ſun by the dial. PAY _ 2 
And ſervilely tiom fate expect a king. Dryd. Aurengzebe. The her Fn "_ "OY : Milton God bears a different reſpect to places ſer apart and conſecrated 0 
He affects a ſingularity in his actions and thoughts, rather than Call'd to e ae A the Achelen Ae his worſhip, to what he bears to places deſigned to common 
NN pip * the wiſeſt, : Swift, Nor herald ſworn the en to proclaim. bs Pope's Odyſſey. . vale MER % „ liking of the debate” 2h South, 
* n /. [from ervile, 3. The ſpace for which an aſſembly ſits, without inter-] nich by cuſtom they are ſer to. ng and cookery 
SERVILITY, : 7 / * miſſion or receſs. 7 2 Locle. 


1. Subjection; involuntary obedience, He rules the church's bleſt dominions, 


It was contrary to the courſe of -parliament, that any bill d ſets men's faith by his opinions, i 
What, beſides this unhappy /ervility to cuſtom, can poſſibly recon-] that had been relefted ſhould be —_ preferred the Para 72 . 1 4 0 8 dee Prigr, 
elle men, that own chriſtianity, to a practier widely diſtant from , Clar He argues againſt demonſtration 
it? Government of the Tongues The ſecond Nicene council affords us plentiful aſſiſtance in Pleas'd when his reaſon he decelves, 
2, Meanneſs ; dependance ; baſeneſs, the firſt Mon, wherein the pope's vicar declares that Meletius was And ſets his judgment by his paſſion, N 
3. eiten om _, 1 | 3 N y Arian biſhops, and yet his ordination was an wo 6. To fit to muſick ; to adapt with notes, . 
The angels and demons, thoſe by their ſubſerviency, and the oned. as. ee 
the ſervilty of their obedience, nianircitly deelared Chriſt and his Many decrees are enated, which at the next In are re- Got Ne lute. Dgda. 
apoſtles to A veſted with an authority derived from their Lord, Wet. pealed, : 3 Norris. But whan 1 hare dane tis | 
4. Slavery ; the condition of a {lave, 4. A meeting of juſtices : as, the Mons of the peace. Janie (ans as cx. voice to thaw, 
Jo be a queen in bondage, is more vile SBS TRERCER. u. h [ ſefterce, Fr. ſeſtertium, Lat.] Among Doth ſet and ſing my pain; 


Than Is a Have in bate forwilit : CRIES Lt 
For princes thould be ag 97 Shateſpeare's Henry VI. the Romans, a ſum of about 81. 18. 5 d. half penny » oy 8 » ag 


- A flerling | Dia Grief, which verſe did reſtrain. . Donne, 
3 nenne e * ve and nan. ] A menial ſer- Several of them would rather chuſe a ſum in m_—_ than In 1 had one day /et the hundredth palm, and was finzing the firſt 


\ line, In order to gut the congregation into the tune,  Speftatr, 
pounds ferling. iſon on Medals, To pl tf | 3 | 
Y lece did more favours to the quke' ing-man th . 7. 10 plant, not 10w, 9. 84 

Qc before on mo. e 54 fry welſth Night. To SET. v. a. preterite 1 & ; part. paſſ. I am ſet. Whatſoever fruit uſeth to be ſee upon a root or a lip, if it be 
Judt in the nick y the cook knock'd thrice, Fig or /atyan, Gothick ; perean, Saxon; /etten, | ſown, will degenerate, Sach Natural Hiſtory, 

And — the waiters in a trice utch, ] To forub er. e in Hae 3 10 004g | 

Us ſummons did obe 1 5 o ſhrubs and plants my vile devotion pai 

Fach ſervin 3 with dich in hand, | 1. To placs i to ns 10 1 fitnation or place i WI And ſet the bearded lee to which I pray'de „Pri 


March'd boldly ap, like our traln'd band, 
Preſented, and away. Suckling. | 
With Dennls you did ne'er combine, 


ould 
Give him that parting kiſs which I had ſee 3 
Betwixt two charming words, comes in my father. Shakeſp. 


8. To interſperſe or variegate with any thing. 
245 with ſtars, their bodies all, Ho | 


g But that my admirable dexterity of wit, counterfeiting the action And wings, were ſet with eyes. | Millan. 
Not you, to ſteal your maſter's Wine; of an old woman, delivered me, the knave conſtable had ſet me i' th" High on their heads, with jewels richly fs, 
Fah e hore naw and thang common ſtocks for a witch, bakeſpeare. Each lady wore a radiant coronet. Mig Did. 
P * To welcome brother hey os | Sroift, They that are younger have me in derifion, whoſe fathers I would The body is ſmooth on that end, und on this It is ſet with 
$KRYITOR, . . Ar uiteur, rench.] have diſdained to have ſer with the dogs of my flock. Jeb, xxx. 1. ridges round the point. + 1-24 © 1» Wodwards 
1. Servant; attendant, A word obſolete. He that hath received his teſtimony, hath ſer to his ſeal, that God 9. To reduce from a fractured or diſlocated ſtate. 


'Vhis work man, whoſe jerwitor nature la, being only one, the | Is true. Jobn, iii, . Can honour ſer to a leg ? no: or an arm non honour hath no 


hoathens imagining to be more, gave him In the ſky the name of They have ſet her a bed in the midſt of the ſlaln. Exzek. xxxil. fill in ſurgery then ? no. +  Sbah 's Henry IV. 
Jupiter z in the air, of Juno; in the water, of Neptune z In the God ſee them in the firmament, to give light upon the earth. Conſidering what an orderly life I had led, I only commanded 
earth, of Vesta and Cores, Hooker, | Cen. i, 17. that my arm and leg ſhould be ſet, and my body anointed with 

Thus are poor ſervitors, . She ſets the bar that cauſes all my pain; all. „% Merberts 


When others (loep upon their qulet beds, | One gift refus'd, makes all their bounty vain, | Dryden. The fracture was of both the focils, of the left. leg. he had 
Conſtraln'd to watch In darknels, raln, an cold. Shake, The lives of the revealers may be juſtly enough ſer over againſt | been in great pain from the time of the ſetting, | Wiſeman. 


Feartul commenting the revelation, to find whether they agree, Atterbury. Credit is gained by courſe of time, and ſeldom recovers a ſtrain z 
Is leaden ſerwiter to dull delay 3 2, To put into any condition, ſtate, or poſture. but, if broken, is never well ſet again, 8 8 | . 
Delay leads Impotent and (hale-pac'd or ah Shakeſpeare, They thought the very diſturbance of things eſtabliſhed an hire | 10. To fix the affection; to determine the thoughts. 
2. One who acts under another; a follower. ſuficient to Jet them on work. Hooker. Ser your affection on things above, not on things on the earth, 
Our Norman u was + to his ſervitors the lands and 3 1 within a r n 1 ae W i". * 
pollethions of uch as did oppoſe his lavalion. Davis. Would he abuſe the count'nance o ng; They ſhould fer their hope in God, and not forget his works. 
3. One who profeſſes duty and obedience. Alack, what miſchiefs might he ſer abroach = Shakeſpeare. hey | *. ü Pſaln vil. 7. 
My noble queen, let former grudges paſt, : Our princely general, q Becauſe ſentence againſt an evil work is not executed ſpeedily, 
And henceforth 1 am thy true jerviter, Shah. Henry VI. Will give you audience z and egy N the heart of men is fully ſer in them to do evil. Cal. 
4+ One of the lowelt order in the univerſity, 54 4 our n ir off | « fond wond'rous harſh, 1 | 
His learning Is much of a fiav with his blrth and educationz no! Tha . 4 1 chin 1 8 EE Contemptuous, proud, ſet on revenge and ſpite. Milton | 
more of either than what a poor hungry ferviter can be expected to N K A 6 Gade for of dle baad 0 bakeſpeare. Set not ay ey aur | | 
bring with him from his college, Swift. N ag eee Thus overfond on that which is not thine. Milne 
SYRVirupk. mf. [ ſervitude, Fr. fervitus, Lat.] ö , Henry IV When we are well, our hearts are t, 
n a Aae 9 Is now alive. Shak s Henry IV. Which way we care not, to be rich or great, Denbam 
1. Slavery; Kate of a flave ; dependance, Vo cauſed every man his ſervant, whom he had ſee at liberty, to Our hearts are ſo much ſet upon the value of the benefi ved 
Avilltotie (peaketh of men, whom nature hath framed for the tate | return. Fer. xxxlv. 16. that we never think of the beſto wer. Den. 
of erwins, faying, They have reaſon fo far forth as to conceive Every ſabbath ye ſhall ſet it in order, Lev. xxiv. 8. Theſe bubbles of the ſhalloweſt, emptieſt ſorrow; 
when others direct them, Hooker, 1 am come to ſet a man at variance againſt his father. Mat. Which children vent for toys, and women rain | 
Vou would have fold your king to flaughter, Thou ſhalt pour out into all thoſe veſſels, and ſer aſide that For any trifle their fond hearts ate ſe on. Dryden and Lee. 
His princes and his peers to fervitnde, which is full. : 2 Kings, lv. 4+ Should we ſet our hearts only upon theſe things, and be able to 
His (bots to * and contempt. Sbat. Hewy V. une beauty of his ornament he ſet in majeſty, but they made | ,.q, no Sa but what is * 6g „we muſt: be extremely mi- 
Unjuilly thou deprav'(t it with the name images 3 therefore have 1 ſee it far from them. Ezch. | forable when we come unto the other world, becauſe we ſhould meet 
Of ſervitude, do lerve whom God ordaing, Ahe gates of thy land ſhall be ſet wide open, ab. Ii. 134} vith nothing to entertain ourſelves. _ » Tilleſn 
Or nature 1 Cod and nature bid the lame, The fathers have eaten a ſour grape, and the children's teeth No ſooner is one action diſpatched, which we are ſet upon» but 
When he who rules is worthieſt, Milton. are ſet on edge, | Jer. XXXi, 30. another uneaſineſs is ready to ſet us on work. Locle. 
Though it is necefary that forne perſons In the world ſhould be The ſhipping might be ſer on work by fiſhing, by tranſportations Minds, altogether ſer on trade and profit, often contract a certain 
In love with a ___ ervitnde, yet certainly they muſt be much] from port to port, | Bak | mt of temper. Addiſon. 
beholding to their own tancy, that they can be pleaſed at it; for he This wheel, ſet on going, did pour a war upon the Venetians Men take an ill-natured pleaſure in diſappointing vs In what 
that riſes up early, and goes to boch late, only to recelye addrefies, Is | with fuch a tempeſt, us Padua and Trevigi were taken from our hearts e moſt fot pen. Addiſon's Spcaters 
ally ax much abridged in his (yeedony as he that-waltz to preſent [ them. Bacon, An Engliſhman, who has any degree of reflection, cannot 
ane, * E South, That this may be done with the more advantage, ſome hours better awakened to a ſenſe of religion in general, than by obſerving 
1. Servants collectively. Not in uſe. muſt be ſer apart for this examination. Duppa. | how the minds of all mankind are ſet upon this important points 
Attor him s cumb'rous train Finding the river fordable at the toot of the bridge, he ſer over | and how every nation is attentive to the great buſinets of their be · 
Of heide, and flocks, and numerous ſervitude, Milton, | his horſe, ; Hayward. ing. Adu. -4 
Sia UM. . 4. Latin. ] ”% fe VE 15 ald — 3 5 f F am much concerned when fe young * a ous p 
v4 * . 8 7 n gory a 91 7 t ey ne 
1. The thin and watery part that ſeparates from the relt | VC whely: oy * Leng at they neg Alliſon 


in any liquor, as in milk the whey from the cream. And both refolv'd to conguer or to die. Waller. 
a. 'The "os of the blood which in coagulation ſepa- Nothing renders a man fo inconſiderable; for it ern him above | 11+ To predetermine z to ſettle. 


n cere- 
We ill doubt whether the Lord, in ſuch indifferent 
rates from the grume. the meaner fort of company, and makes him intolerable to the OE - - ——— 2 n 2 


ies the molt univertal jules | mal body t the red port] better. Government of the Tongue. ; . ; or with any 
af e A atone . * = _ = w_ HY the bk Some are reclaimed by puniſhment, and ſome are 4 right by | ee any utter diſfimilitude wich Egyptians, K 225 
5 tf her h nature, ange. : t , 

— qu aye rn e en wy The fire was form d, ſhe ſet: the kettle on. gone. | He remembers only the name of Span, ws — ſcholars 
$$aQUIA LTER adj, [ /cfuialtere, Fr. ſefquialter Leda's preſent came on ſet purpole, to ſhew his country Dede. 

ante, ; : a ö N * To ruin Troy, and Jet the world on flame. Dryden. | ; i | 
GROQUIA LTBRA wy Lat, Lr Ser calf betimes to ſchool, and let him be 12. To eſtabliſh; to appoint ; to fix, * greateſt J 
where one quantity or number contains another once Inftructed there in rules of huſbandry. Dryden. | Of all helps for due performance of this . Aich common 
and half as much more, as 6 and 9. Dig. Qver-labour'd with fo | a courſe, | ' that * ſet and tanding order itſelf, which, my err i herein 
Is all the rvvolutions of the planets about the fun, and of the te- "Tis time to + at _ yy in _— : Dryden. 22 | 2 for matter and form preſcribed wha Heel 7 
about the ones, the perivdical ti i The 'd crime my lou! at cate, blickly done. Neb li. 
2 * — — — "tm. * Ang mane of my friend appeaſe. Dryden. ” pleaſed the king to ſend me, and I ſet him a time. He 
| | 3 


to darkneſs, and ſearcheth out alt jon. 
He ſnab an end 3 b, l be 
awhatfoever a man commandeth upon himfelf, let him 
0 8 it; but whatſoever is agreeable to his nature, let him 
4 _ care for any Jet times: for his thoughts will fly to it of 
_ ſelves ſo as the ſpaces of other buſineſs or ſtudies will ſuffice, 
mT” os wh Bacon. 
For uſing ſet and preſcribed forms, there is no doubt but that 
wholeſome words, being known, are apteſt to excite 2 * 
ffections. ing Charles, 
fervent ff Jed, when is wot ſet, ſhall bruiſe my head, * Milton, 
Though ſet form of prayer be an abomination, 
Se forms of petitions find great approbation. Denham. 
Ser places and ſet hours are but parts of that worſhip we owe. 
That law cannot ey men from taking more uſe than you ſer, the 
t of money being that alone which regulates its price, will ap- 
er if we confider how hard it is to ſer a price upon unneceſlary 
| mmodities 3 but how impoſlible it is to jet a rate upon victuals 
in a time of famine, 2 : ; Zacks. 
Set him ſuch a taſk, to be done in ſuch a time. Locle. 
Take ſet times of meditating on what is future. Atterbury. 
Should a man go about, with never ſo ſet ſtudy and deſign, to 
Jefcride ſuch a natural form of the year as that which is at preſent 
eſtabliſhed, he could ſcarcely ever do it in fo few words that were 
ſo fit Woodward. 
14, To appoint to an office ; to aſſign to a poſt. 
J Am I a ſea, or a whale, that thou ſetreft a watch over = ? 
a 00y VII. 12. 
As in the ſubordinations of government the king is offended by 
any inſults to an inferior magiſtrate, ſo the ſovereign ruler of the 
univerſe is affronted by a breach of allegiance to thoſe whom he 
has ſet over us. a : Addiſon. 
To exhibit z to diſplay : with before. 
Through the variety of my reading, I ſet before me many ex- 
amples both of ancient and later times. ' Bacon. 
Reje& not then what offer'd means: who knows 
But God hath ſer. before us to return thee 


\ 


Home to thy country and his ſacred houſe ? Milton. 
Long has my ſoul defir'd this time and place, 
To ſet before your fight your glorious race, Dryden. 


ſpacious veil from his broad ſhoulders flew, 
That ſet th' unhappy Phaeton to view: 
The flaming chariot and the ſteeds it ſhew'd, 
And the whole fable in the mantle glow'd. Addiſon. 
When his fortune ſets before him all 
The pomps and pleaſures that his ſoul can wiſh, 
His rigid virtue will accept of none. Addiſon's Cato. 
He ſupplies his not appearing in the preſent ſcene of action, by 
ing his character before us, and continually forcing his pa- 
tience, prudence, and valour upon dur obſervation. Broome, 
1. To propoſe to choice. as 
All that can be done is to ſet the thing before men, and to offer 
it to their choices . Tillotſon. 
i6, To value; to eſtimate ; to rate. 
Z Be you contented 
9 Ĩs0o have a lon ſet your decrees at nought, 
5 To pluck down juſtice from your awful bench? Shakeſpcare. 
The backwardneſs parents ſhew in divulging their faults, will 
make them ſet a greater value on their credit themſelves, and teach 
them to be the more careful to preſerve the good opinion of ere 
N e 
If we act by ſeveral broken views, and will not only be virtuous, 
but wealthy, popular, and every thing that has a value ſer upon it 
by the world, we ſhall live and die in miſery. Addiſon. 
Have I not ſer at nought my noble birth, 
A ſpotleſs fame, and an unblemiſh'd race, 
The peace of innocence, and pride of virtue? 
My prodigality has given thee all. Rowe's Jane Shore. 
Though the ſame ſun, with-all-diffufive rays, 
Bluſh in the roſe and in the diamond blaze, 
f We prize the ſtronger effort of his pow'r, 
- And always ſet the gem above the flow'r, Pope. 
- 17. To ſtake at play. Ie 
What ſad diſorders play begets! | 
Deſp' rate and mad, at length he ſets | 
| Thoſe darts, whoſe-points make gods adore. —Prior. 
3 18. To offer a wager at dice to another. 
2 — Who ſets me elſe? III throw at all. 
1 19. To fix in metal. | 
I Think'fo vaſt a treaſure as your ſon - | 
Too great for any private man's poſſeſſion 3 ö 
And him too rich a jewel to be ſer | 
In vulgar metal for a vulgar uſe. den, 
He may learn to cut, poliſh, and ſer precious ſtones, Locke, 
20. To embarraſs; to diſtreſs; to perplex. [This is 
: uſed, I think, by miſtake, for 3%: as, | 
5 Adam, hard bet, replied. _ Milton. 
53 Thoſe who raiſe popular murmurs and difcontents againſt his 
. majeity's government, that they find ſo very few and fo very im- 
proper occaſions for them, ſhew how hard they are ſet in this parti- 
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Sbakeſps Rich, II. 
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3 cular, repreſent the bill as a grievance. A en. 
: u. To fix in an artificial manner, ſo as to produce a 
particular effect. 


The proud have laid a ſnare for me, they have ſet zins. Pſalms. 
12. To apply to ſomething, as a thing to be done. | 
Unto thy brother thou ſhalt not lend upon uſury, that the Lord 
may bleſs thee in all that thou ſetteft thine hand to. Dueteronomy. 
With whate'er gall thou ſerr'f thyſelf to write, 

Thy inoffenſive ſatires never bite. Daa. 


23. To fix the eyes. 5 


1 will jo mine eyes upon them for good, and bring them again 


to this land, Fer. xxiv. 6. 
Joy ſalutes me when I ſer | 

My .blet eyes on Amoret. | Waller, 

1. To offer for a price. | 


There is not a more wicked thing than a covetous man; for 
luch an one ſetteth his own ſoul to ale. Ecclus. x. 9. 
15. Toplace'in order; to frame. | 
After it was framed, and ready to be { together, he was, with! 
infinite labour and charge, carried by land with camels through! 
that hot and ſandy country. . Knolles., 
6. To ſtation ; to place. 
| Cœnus has betray'd 
The bitter truths that our looſe court upbraid : 
Your friend was ſet upon you for a ſpy, 


— ——ä— — — — 


And on his witneſs you are doom'd to die. Dryden. | 


7. To oppoſe, | 

Wilt you fee your wit to a fool's ? Shakeſpeare. 

8. To bring to a fine edge: as, to /e a razor. | 

29, To point out, without noiſe or diſturbance : as, a 

Op birds. | 
o. To Sg about, To apply to. 


They ſhould make them play-games, or endeavour it, and ſt 
ſelves about it. Locke. 


N. To Ser againſt, To place in a ſtate of enmity or 
| 


"poſition. | 
he king of Babylon ſer himſelf againſt Jeruſalem, Exel. 
The devil hath reaſon to ſet himielt againſt it; for nothing is 


more deſtructive to him than a ſoul armed with prayer. Duppa. 49 


There ſhould be ſuch a being as aſſiſts us againſt our worſt ene- 
2 and comforts us under our ſharpeſt ſufterings, when all other 
"ings /et themſelyes againſt us. Tilletlon, 


U 


SET 


32. To Ser againſt, To oppoſe; to place in thetori- 


cal oppoſition, e e Warns, 
This periſhing of the world in a deluge is ſet againſt, or compared 
with, the periſhing of che world in the con lr 5 F 
| F . © Burnet's Thedry of the Earth, 
33. To Sur apart. 70 negle& for a ſeaſon. Arg hen 
They highly. commended his forwardneſs, and all other matters 
for that time ſet @parts ING <3 
34. To 8B afide. To omit for the proſent. 
Set your knighthood and your ſoldier ip aſide, and give me 
leave to tell you that you lye in your throat. Shakeſp, Henry IV. 
In 1585 followed the, praſperoys, expedition of Drake and 
Carlile ; in the which I /er afide the taking of St. Jago and St. Do- 
mingo, as ſurprizes rather than encounters, Bacon, 
My higheſt intereſt is not to be deceived about theſe matters; 


therefore, ſetting aſide all other conſiderations, I will endeavour to 
know the truth, and yield to that. Tillotſon, 


35. To SEH afide, To reject. | 
I'll look into the pretenſions of each, and ſhew upon what ground 
it is that I embrace that of the deluge, and ſer afide all the reſt. 
Wodward's Natural Hiſtory. | 
No longer now does my neglected mind 
Its wonted ſtores and old ideas find: | 
Fix'd judgment there no longer does abide, 
To taſte the true, or ſet the falſe aſide. Prior, 
36. To SeT ade. To abrogate ; to annul. | 
| Several innovations, made to the detriment of the Engliſh mer- 
chant, are now entirely ſer ad. Addiſon. 
here may be 
Reaſons of ſo much pow'r and cogent force, | 
As may ev'n ſet afide this right of birth: 1 4 
If ſons have rights, yet fathers have em too. Rowe, 
He ſhows what abſurdities follow upon ſuch a ſuppoſition; and 
the greater thoſe abſurdities are, the more ftrongly do they evince | 
the falſity of that ſuppoſition from whence they flow, and conſe- 
quently the truth of the doctrine ſer afide by that ſuppoſition, | 


Atterbury. 

37. To SET by. To regard; to eſteem. | 
David behaved himſelf more wiſely than all, ſo that his name was 
much ſer by, : 1 Sam. xvili. 30. 
38. To Ser by. To reje or omit for the preſent. 
You ſhall hardly edify me, that thoſe nations might uot, by the 

law of nature, have been ſubdued by any nation that had only policy 
and moral virtue; though the propagation of the faith, whereof we 
ſhall ſpeak in the proper place, were ſet by, and not madepart of the 
caſe, | Bacon, 


They have ſet down, that a roſe ſet by garlick is ſweeter, becauſe 


the more fetid juice goeth into the garliek. Bacon. 
Some rules were to be ſet down for the government of the army. 
Clarendon. 


The reaſons that led me into the meaning which prevailed on my 
mind, are ſet dotun. | "1 © Lockes| 
: An eminent inſtance of this, to ſhew what uſe can do, I ſhall ſet 

Non. 


Locle. 

1 ſhall ſet down an account of a diſcourſe I chanced to have with 
one of theſe rural ſtateſmen, Addiſon. 
40. To SET down, To regitter or note in any book or 
paper; to put in writing. f 
Let thoſe that play your clowns ſpeak no more than is ſet doton 

for them, Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Every man, careful of virtuous converſation, ſtudious of ſerip- 
ture, and given unto any abllinence in diet, was ſet down in his ca- 


lendar of tuſpeRed Priſcilianiſts. Hooker, 
| ake 
One half of my commiſſion, and ſet down 
As beſt thou art experienc'd, fince thou know'ſt 
Thy country's ſtrength and weakneſs. Shak. Coriolanus. 


I cannot forbear ſetting down the beautiful deſcription Claudian 
has made of a wild beaſt, newly brought from the woods, and mak- 
ing its firſt appearance in a full amphitheatre, Addiſon. 
41. To Ser down. To fix on a reſolve. 
Finding him fo reſolutely ſet down, that he was neither by fair 


nor foul means, but only by force, to be removed out of his town, 
he incloſed the ſame round. Knolles. 


42. ToSer down. To fix; to eſtabliſh. 


This law we may name eternal, being that order which God be- 
fore all others bach ſet down with himſelf, for himſelf to do all 


things by. Hooker. 
43. To Sur forth, To publiſh ; to promulgate ; to 
make appear, 
G My willing love, 
The rather by theſe arguments of fear, 
Set forth in your purſuit. Shakeſpeare's Tevelfth Night. 
The poems, which have been ſo ill ſet forth under his name, are 
as he firſt writ them. Waller. 


44. To SeT forth, To raiſe; to ſend out on expedi- 
tions. | | 

Our merchants, to their great charges, ſet forth fleets to deſery 
the ſeas. Ab bot. 

The Venetian admiral had a fleet of ſixty gallies, ſer forth 4 the 

Venetians. 6 Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 
45. To Ser forth, To diſplay ; to explain; to re- 

reſent. 1 

As for words to ſet forth ſuch lewdneſs, it is not hard for them 
to give a goodly and painted ſhew thereunto, borrowed even from 
the praiſes proper to virtue. | Spenſer, 

Whereas it is commonly ſet forth green or yellow, it is inclining 

| to white, Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
$0 little have theſe falſe colours diſhonoured painting, that they 
have only ſerved to ſet forth her praiſe, and to make her merit further 
known. | Dryden's Dufreſney. 

46. To SE forth. To arrange; to place in order. 

Up higher to the plain, where we'll ſet forth 
In beſt appointment all our regiments. Shakeſp, King Jobn. 
47. To SeT forth, To ſhow ; to exhibit. 

To render our errours more monſtrous, and what unto a miracle 
ſets forth the patience of God, he hath endeavoured to make the 
world believe he was God himſelf, Brown, 

To ſet forth great things by ſmall, Milton, 

The two humours, of a chearful truſt in providence, and a ſuſpi- 

cious diffidence of it, are very well ſer forth here for our inſtructlon. 


L' Eftrange. 
When poor Rutilus ſpends all his worth, 
In hopes of ſctting one good dinner forth, 
"Tis downright madneſs. | Dryden's Juvenal. 


48. To Ser forward. To advance; to promote. 
They yield that reading may ſet forwvard, but not begin, the work 
of ſalvation. Hooker. 
Amongſt them there are not thoſe helps which others have, to 
ſet them forward in the way of life. Hooker, 
In the external form of religion, ſuch things as are apparently, or 
can be ſufficiently proved, effectual, and generally fit to ſer forward 
godlineſs, either as betokening the greatneſs of God, or as beſeem- 
ing the dignity of religion, or as concurring with celeſtial impreſ- 
ſions in the minds of men, may be reverently thought of. Hooker, 
They mar my path, they ſet forward my calamity. Job, 
Dung or hk. applied ſeaſonably to the roots of trees, doth ſer 
them fortoards. : Bacon's Natural Iiſtoꝶ. 
Je Ser in. To put in away to begin. 
If you pleaſe to afliſt and ſet me in, 1 will recollect myſelf, 


Collier. 


* 


50. To Ser of: To decorate; to recommend; to 


39. To SET down, To explain, or relate in writing, | 


8 E T 
adorn ; to embellih liſh. It anſwers to the Frönch 145 


Like bright metal on a ſullen ground, 
My reformation, glittering o'er my fault, : 0 
Shall ſhew more goodly, and attract more eyes; 

Than that which hath no foil to ſet it a. Shak, Hen. V. 
The prince put thee into my ſervice for no other reaſon than to 
me offs + | Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Neglect not the examples of thoſe that have carried themſelves 
ill in the ſame place; not to ſer off thyſelf by taxing their memory, 


but to direct thyſelf what to avoid, Bacon. 
May you be » and your ſorrows paſt 
Ser off thoſe joys 1 wiſh may ever laſt, Waller. 


The figures of the groupes muſt contraſt each other by their ſe- 
veral poſitions: thus, in a play, ſome characters muſt be raiſed to 
oppoſe others, and to ſet them «ff. Dryden. 
The men, whole hearts are aimed at, ate the occaſion that one 
part of the face lies under a kind of diſguiſe, while the other is ſo 
much ſet off and adorned by the owner. - * Addiſon. 
*. women are perfect miſtreſſes in ſhewing _— Y the 

advantage: they are always gay and-ſprightly, and Jet off the 
worſt faces with the beſt airs, tt Eun he Ae. 

The general good ſenſe and worthineſs of his character, makes 
his friends obſerve theſe little ſingularities as foils, that rather ſet off 
than blemiſh his good qualities, jon. 

The work will never take, if it is not ſet off with proper ſcenes, 

' Addiſon 


Claudian ſets off his deſcription of the eridanus with all the po- 


etical ſtories, Addiſon on Italy. 
51. To SET on or upon, To animate ; to inftigate ; to 


incite, 5 


Vou had either never attempted this change, ſet en with ge | 


never diſcovered it, ſtopt with deſpair. 

He upbraids Iago, that he made him 
Brave me upon the watchy whereon it came 
That I was caſt; and even now he ſpake 
* et him on. Shakeſpeare's Ol hello. 
"hou, traitor, haſt ſet on thy wife to this. Shakeſ; eare. 
Baruch ſetteth thee on againſt us, to deliver us unto the Ch 8 
r. XII. Jo 


He ſhould be thought to be mad, or ſet on and emp oyed by his 
Clarendon . 


own or the malice of other men to abuſe the duke. 
\ In oppoſition fits 
Grim death, my ſon and foe, who ſets them on. Milton, 
The vengeance of God, and the indignation of men, will join 
forces againſt an inſulting baſeneſs, when backed with greatneſs, and 
ſet on by miſinformation, South's Sermons. 
The ſkill uſed in dreſſing up power, will ſerve only to give a 
greater edge to man's natural ambition : what can this do but ſee 
men on the more eagerly to ſcramble ? | Loc te. 
A prince's court introduces a kind of luxury, that ſett every par- 
ticular perſon. upon making a higher figure than is conſiſtent with 
his revenue, Addiſon, 
52. To SET on or upon. This ſenſe may, perhaps, be 
rather neutral. To attack; to aſſault. | 


There you miſſing me, I was taken up by pirates, who, putting 


me under board priſoner, preſently ſer upon another ſhip, and, main- 

taining a long fight, in the end put them all to the ſword. Sidney. 
Caſſio hath here been ſet on in the dark: 

He's almoſt lain, and Roderigo dead. Sbaleſp. Othello. 

So other foes may ſet upon our back, Shakeſp. Henry VI. 

Alphonſus, captain of another of the gallies, ſuftering his men 

do ſtraggle too far into the land, was ſet upon by a Turkith 2 

and taken. | ' Knolles. 

Of one hundred ſhips there came ſcarce thirty to work : how- 

beit with them, and ſuch as came daily in, we /er upon them, and 

gave them the chace. Bacon War with Spain. 


If I had been ſer upon by villains, I would have redeemed that 
1 — fluffer. Taylor. 


evil by this whic 
When once I am ſer upon, 'twill be too late to be whetting when 


I ſhould be fighting, L'Eſtrange. 
hen ſome rival power invades a right, ; 
Flies ſer on flies, and turtles turtles fight, Garth's Diſpenſ. 
53. To 8E on, To employ as in a taſk, | 
Set on thy wife t' obierve. Shakeſpeare's Othello, 


54. To SET on or upon, To fix the attention; to de- 
termine to any thing with ſettled and full reſolution. 

It becomes a true loyer to have your heart more ft 1 os her good 
than your own, and to bear a tenderer reſpe& to her honour than 
your ſatisfaQion, | Sidney. 

55. To SET out, To aſſign; to allot. 

The reſt, unable to ſerve any longer, or willing to fall to thrift, 
ſhould be placed in part of the lands by them won, at better rate 
than others to whom the ſame ſhall be 1 outs 3 

The ſquaring of a man's thoughts to the lot that providence has 
ſet out for him, is a bleſſing. L'Eftrange. 

56. To SRT out, To E. 

I will uſe no other au 
ſet out by the king in the firſt year of his reign, and annexed be- 
fore the book of . Bacene 

If all ſhould be ſet our to the world by an angry whig, the con- 
ſequence muſt be a confinement of our friend for ſome months 
more to his garret. ; ; Swift. 

57. To SET out. To mark by boundaries or diſtinc- 
tions of ſpace, 

Time and place, taken thus for determinate portions of thoſe 
infinite abyſſes of ſpace and duration, ſet out, or ſuppoſed to be 
diſtinguiſhed, from the reſt by known boundaries, have each a two- 
fold acceptation. 25 hs Locke, 

58. To SkT out, To adorn; to embelliſh, | 


An ugly woman, in a rich habit ſet out with jewels, nothing can 


become. a 
69. To SET out. To raiſe ; to equip. 
The Venetians pretend uy could ſet out, in caſe of great ne- 
ceſſity, thirty men of war, a hundred gallics, and ten galeaſſes. 
Addiſon on Italy. 
60. To SeT out, To ſhow; to diſplay; to recom- 
mend, 

Barbaroſſa, in bis diſcourſes concerning the conqueſt of Africk, 

- ſet him out as a moſt fit inſtrument for ſubduing the kiogdom of 
Tunis, Hoolles. 

I could ſer our that beſt fide of Luther, which our author, in the 
picture he has given us of him, has thrown into ſhade, that. he 
might place a ſuppoſed deformity more in view. Atterbury. 

61. To SeT out, To ſhow ; to prove. 
Thoſe very reaſons ſet out how heinous his fin was. Al terbury. 
62. To SU up. To erect; to eſtabliſh newly. 

There are many excellent inſtitutions of charity lately ſer up, and 
which deſerve all manner of encouragement, particularly thoſe 
which relate to the careful and pious education of poor children. 

Alterbury's Sermant. 
63. To enable to commence a new buſineſs, 
Who could not win the miſtreſs, wov'd the maid, | 
Set up themſelves, and drove a ſep' rate trade. Pope, 
64. To SET up. To build; to ere, 
Their ancient habitations they neglect, 
And ſet up new: then, if the echo like not 
In ſuch a room, they pluck down thoſe. Ben Jonſ. Catil. 
acob took the ſtone that he had for his pillow, and et it up for 


a pillar, ; Geneſis, xxviii. 18. 
Such delight hath God in men | 
Obedient to his will, that he vouchſafes 
Among them to ſet wp his tabernacle, Milton's Par, Loft. 
Images were not ſet up or worſhipped among the beathens, be- 
cauſe ſuppoſed the gods to be like them. 2 
latuey 


ority than that excellent proclamation | 


——— — — — — 
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States were ſt up to all thoſe who had made themſelves emi- 

nent for any noble action. ; ry den. 

| ſhall ſhew you how to ſet up a forge, and what tools you muſt 

uſe, Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 
Patrons, who ſneak from living worth to dead; | 

. Withhold the pentiony and ſet up the head. a Pope. 

bg. To Sur vp, To raiſe; to exalt; to put in power. 

He was (kilful enough to have lived (till, if knowledge could be 
ſet up again mortality. Shakeſpeare, 

Vit tranflate the kingdom from the houſe of Saul, and ſer up the 
throne of David over lirael, 2 Sam. lil. 10. 

Of thoſe that lead theſe parties, If you tould take off the ma- 
jor number, the leſſer would govern ; nay, if you could take off all, 
they would ſet tp one, and follow him. Suckling. 

Homer took all occations of ſetting up his own countrymen, the 
Grecigny, and of widervaluing the Troß an chiefs, Dryden, 

66. Jo eſtabliſh; to appoint ; to fix. 

Whatever practical rule 14 generally broken, it cannot be ſup- 
poſed innate z it being impoſſible that men ſhould, without ſhame 
or fear, ſerenely break a rule which they could not but evidently 
know that God had ſet ups 3 Locle. 

67, To Sur up, Jo place in view, 

He hath taken me by my neck, ſhaken me to pieces, and ſet me 
wp for his mark, . Job, xvi. 124 

Scarecrow are ſet up to keep birds from corn and fruit. Bacon, 

Thy father's merit ſets thee wp to view, 
And 4 thee in the faireſt point of light, 
To make thy virtues or thy faults conſpicuous, Addiſon, 
68, To Sur up, To place in repoſe ;; to fix ; to reſt, 

Whilſt we /ct up our hopes here, we do not ſo lecioully, as we 
ought, conſider that God has provided another and better place fo, 
us. : Wake, 

69. To Sev up. To raiſe by the voice. 
My right eye itches, ſome good luck iy near; 
Perhaps my Amatyllis may appear; 


, 


Kr up duch a note as (he ſhall hear, Dryden. 
70. To Sur % To advance; to propoſe to recep- 


tion, 1 | 
The authors that ſer up this opinion were not themſelves ſatis— 
fied with its Burnet's Theory of the Earth 
71. To Ser up. To raiſe to a ſuſficient fortune; 7 
ſet up a trade; /o ſet up a trader, 
In a foldier's lite there 's honour to be got z and one lucky hit 
ſeti up man for ever, J. Fflrange, 
92, This is one of the words that can hardly be ex- 
plained otherwiſe than by various and een e ex- 
emplification, It is ſcarcely to be referred to any 
radical or primitive notion; it very frequently in- 
cludes the idea of a change made in the ſtate of the 
ſubject, with ſome degree of continuance in the ltate 
ſuperinduced. 

7% SR. wv u. | : 

1. To fall below the horizon, as the ſun at evening. 
The ſun was ſets Geneſis, XXVII. 11. 
Whereas the ſetz/ng of the pleiades and ſeven flats is deſigned the 

term of autumn and the beginning of winter, unto foms latitudes 
thele ſtars do never ,t. Brown's Fulgar Errours, 
That fun once %, a thouſand meaner tary 
Gave a dim light to violence and wars. 
Now the latter watch of waſting night, 
And ſetting \tary, to kindly reſt Invite. Dryden's Æucid. 
Nut thicker billows beat the Lybian main, 
When pale Orion ſets in wintry rain, 
Than ſtand theſe troops. 
My eyes no obje& met 
But diſtant cles that in the ocean tt. Dryd. Indian Emp. 
The Julian eagles here their wings diſplays 
And there like ſetting stars the Decil lay. 
2. To be fixed hard. | 
A gathering and ferring of the ſpirits together to reſiſt, maketh 
the tueth to ſet hard one againit another, Bacon, 

3. J be extinguiſhed or darkened, as the ſun at night, 

Ahijah could not fee 4 for his eyes were ſer, by reaton of his 
UND 1 Alvgs, xiv. 4. 

4. To fit muſick to words, 

That 1 might (ing it, madam, to a tune, 
Obe me a nate 1 your lady (hip can ſer, 

| = Ay little by tuch toys as may be pollible, 

5. To become not fluid; to concrete, 
That fluid ſubſtance in a few minutes begins to ſet, as the 

tradeſmen ſpeak 3 that is, to exchange its Auidity for fixmnets, 
8 Boyle, 


Waller. 


Dryden's Auneid. 


Garth, 


Shakeſpeare, 


6, To begin a journey, 
$0 let him land, 
And ſolemnly fee him ſer on to London. Shateſp, Henry V. 
On Wedneflay next, Harry, thou ſhalt % forward, | 
On "Thurſday we ourlelves will march, Shateſpeares 
"Tho king is % from London, and the feene t 
Is now tranſported to Southampton, SH, Henry V. 
7. To put one's (elf into any ſtate or polture of remo- 
val. | 
The Faithleſs pirate ſoon will % to fea, 
An bear the royal virgin tar away, Dr yon, 
When fers he forward ? 
wolle is near at hand, Dryden's Indian Emperor, 
He, with forty of his gallies, In moſt warlſke manner appointed, 
fot forward with Soly man's ambatlador towards Conſtantinople, 
Kale Hiftery of the Turks, 
g. "To catch birds with a dog that % them, that is, 
lies down and points them out; and with a large 
net. 
When 1 go a-hawking or ſerrivg, 1 think myſelf beholden to him 
that allures me, that in tuch a 00 there is a covey of partridges, 
Boyle, 
9. Wo plant, not ſow. | 
In garl'ning ne'er this rule forget, 
'To ſow dry, and ſee wet. O Proverb 
10, It is commonly uſed in converſation for e, which, 
though undoubtedly barbarous, is lometimes found in 
authors, 
It they % down before 's, 'fore they remove 
Bring up your army, 

11. To apply one's ſelk. | 

It he jets induftriouſly and Rncerely to perform the commands 
of Chilſt, he can have no ground of dvubting but it ſhall prove tuc- 
celkf\l to him. lammond,. 

12. To Sur about, To fall to; to begin, 

We (ind it molt hard ty convince them, that it is necellary now, at 
this very prefents ta % et it t wo. are thought a little too hot 
and haitty, when we preis wicked men tv leave thelr fins to-day, as 
long as they have ſo much time before them to do It in. 

Catamys Serming, 

How WE is it, never to fot ghet, works of charity, whiltt 
wo 041 16lvos can toe them pertormed ? Aitcrdary, 

14. fe Sur is, To become ſettled in a particular 
Uate. 
When the weather was ee to be very bad, 1 have taken a 

Whole day's Journey ty tee a gallery Curnithed by great maſters. 
Ae Spectators 

A+ November , i with keen froſts, (> they continued through 
the whole of that wonth, without any other alteration than freeze 


las with more vr lefs ſeverity, as Uhe winds changed. A. Voyages 
| Up 


Sdade/peare. 


15. To Ser on. 


16. To SET out, 


19. To Ser %. To apply himſelf to, 


21. To Sur up, 


22. To SkT up. To profeſs publickly. 


Sur. n. | [from the verb.] 
1. A number of things ſuited to each other; things 


4. A wager at dice, 


5. A game. 
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A frotm accordingly happened the following day; for a ſou- 
thern monſoon began to ſet in.  Gulliver's Traveli. 


14. To SR on or upon, To begin a march, journey, 


or enterprize. 
| Be 't your charge 

To ſee perform'd the tenor of our word: 

Set on. 
He that would ſeriouſly ſet upon the ſearch of truth, ought to 
'pare his mind with a love of it, Locke, 
The underſtanding would preſently obtain the knowledge it is 
about, and then ſet upon ſome new inquiry. Locke. 
o make an attack, 

Hence every leader to his charge; 
For on their anſwer we will ſet on them, Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
To have beginning. 

If any inviſible caſualty there be, it is queſtionable whether its 
activity only /et out at our nativity, and began not rather in the 
womb, : Brown's Fulgar Errours, 


17. To 8 out. To begin a journey, or courſe, 


At their ſetting out they mult have their commiſſion from the 
kings Bacon. 
1 ſhall put you in mind where you promiſed to ſer out, or begin 
your firlt ſlage. Hammond. 
Me thou think'ſt not ſlow, 
Who ſince the morning- hour ſet ent from heav'n, 
Where God reſides, and ere mid-day arriv'd 
In Eden, Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
My ſoul then mov'd the quicker pace; | 
Yours firit ſet ont, mine reach'd her in the race. Dryden. 
Theſe doQrines, laid down for foundations of any ſcience, were 
called principles, as the beginnings from which we muſt ſet ext, and 
look no farther backwards, Locke, 
He that ſets out upon weak legs, will not only go farther, but grow 
ſtronger too, than one who with firm limbs only fits ſtill, Locke, 
For theſe reaſons 1 ſhall ſet out for London to-morrow. Addiſon. 
Look no more on man in the firſt ſtage of his exiſtence, in his 
ſetting out tor eternity. Addiſon. 
The dazzling luſtre to abate, 
He ſet not aut in all his pomp and tate, 
Clad in the mildeſt lightning. Addiſon. 
It we ſlacken our arms, and drop our cars, we ſhall be hurried 


back to the place from whence we fe out. | Addiſon. 
18. To Sur out, To begin the world, 
He, at his tirit ſetting out, thiew him. It into court. Addiſon. 


Eugenio fot cut from the ſame university, and about the fame 
time, with Corulodes, Swift, 


I may appeal to ſome, who have made this their buſineſs, whe- 
ther it go not again(t the hair with them tv ſc; 74 any thing elle. 
Cow nent of the Totigues 


20. To Sur up. To begin a trade openly. 


Woe have ituck enough to ſet up with, capable of infinite ad- 
vancement, and yet no leſs capable of total decay. Decay of Picty. 
A man ot a clear reputation, though his bark be ſplit, yet he ſaves 
his cargo; has ſomething left towards ſetting up again, and fo is in 
capacity uf receiving benefit not only from lus own induſtry, but 
the friendſhip of others, Government of the Tongue, 
This habit of writing and diſcourſing was acquired during my 
apprenticeſhip in London, and a long reſidence there after 1 had 
ſor up tor myſelt. 3 Seoift. 
To begin a ſcheme of life, 
Eumenes, one of Alexander's captains, ſetting up for himſelf af- 
ter the death of his maſter, pertuaded his principal officers to lend 
him great ſums ; after which they were forced to follow him for 
their own ſecurity. : Arbutbnet. 
A ſevere ueatuent might tempt them to ſer up for a republick. 
Aadiſen on Jtaly, 


Scow'ring the watch grows out-of-tathion wit; 
Now we ſet up for tilting in the pit. 
Can Polyphemus, or Antiphates, 
Who gorge themſelves with man, 
Set up to teach humanity, and give, 
By their example, rules for us to live ? 


Dryden, 


Dr yden's ee 


"Thote who have once made their court to thoſe miſtreſſes with 


out portions, the muſes, are never like to ſet up for fortunes, Pope. 
It is tound by experience, that thoſe men, who ſet up for mora- 
lity without regard to religion, are generally but virtuous in part. 


Sevift, 


Ser. fn adj, [from the verb.] Regular; not lax; 


made in conſequence of ſome formal rule. 


Rude am U in my ſpeech, 


Ani little blets'd with the ſet phraſe of peace. Shak, Othello. 


Th' ind.Qment of the good Lord Haſtings | 
In aſ%e hand fairly is ingrofs'd, Shakeſp. Richard III 
He would not pertorm that ſervice by the hazard of one fer bat- 


tle, but by dallying oft the time, Knolles. 
Set ſpeeches, and a formal tale, | 
Wich none but (tateſmen and grave fools prevail, Dryden. 
In ten % battles have we driv'n back 
Thete heathen Saxons, and regain'd our earth, Dryden. 


What we hear in converſation has this general advantage over 


ſer diſcourtes, that in the latter we are apt to attend more to the 
beauty and elegance of the compoſure than to the matter delivered, 


Rogers, 


conſidered as related to each other; a number of 


things of which one cannot conveniently be ſeparated 
trom the rell, 


Senſations and paſſions ſeem to depend upon a particular ſet of 


motions. | Collier, 
All eorpuſeles of the ſame ſet or kind agree in every thing, 
Woodward. 


"Tis not a ſee of features or complexion, 

The tinQuure of a (kin, that 1 admire. Addiſon. 

1 ſhall here lay together a new ſet of remarks, and obſerve the 

artifices of our enemies to raile ſuch prejudices, Addiſon. 

Homer introduced that monſtrous character, to ſhow the mar- 

vellous, and paint it in a new ſee of colours. Broome, 
He muſt change his comrades 

In half te ume he talks them round, 

'There muſt another ſet be found, Sewift. 

They refer to thoſe eriticks who are partial to ſome particular 

ſet of writers to the prejudice of others, : Pope, 

Perhaps there is no man, nor Jet of men, upon earth, whoſe 

ſentiments 1 entirely follow. Watts. 


2. Any thing not ſown, but put in a ſtate of ſome 


growth into the ground, 


"Vis rais'd by ſets or berries, like white thorn, and lies the ſame 
time in the grouvd, Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


3. The apparent fall of the ſun, or other bodies of hea. 


ven, below the horizon, 
The weary an hath made a golden ſer 
And, by the bright track of his fiery car, 


Gives signal of a goodly day to-morrow, Shak. Richard III. 
When the battle 's loſt and won. 


: — That will be ere fer of tun, Shateſp, Macheth, 
Before for of ſun that day, I hope to reach my winter quarters, 
Atterbury to Pope. 


That was but civil war, an equal ſet, 


Where piles with piles, and eagles eagles fight, Dryden. 


Have I not here the beſt cards for the game, 


Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
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To vin this eaſy match play'd for a crown ? 
Yes And ſhall 1 now give o'er the yielded ” ; WON g. | | 
When we have match'd our rackets to theſe ball aleſpeare. 
2 will, in 228 play a ſet by by 
all ſtrike his father's crown into the hazard. C 
8 TA'C us. adj. | ſeta, Latin,] Briltly ; 1 y, 
itrong hairs ; conſiſting of ſtrong hairs, * 
The parent inſect, with its Riff ſeraccous tail, terebrates th. 
of = leaf when tender, and makes way for its egg into he e rib 
pith. "ay 
Sg rrorr. #. / [tormentilia Latin.] An herb. Derbain, 
Se'TON. 1. J. [ ſton, French, from ſea, Lat.] 
A * is made when the {kin is taken u ] 
wound kept open by a twiſt of filk or hair; that h 
themſelves. Farriers call this operation in eattle ouelind. wag 
I made a ſcion to, give a vent to the humour, $ Nin, 


SeTTE's. »./, A large long ſeat with a 4 


Þ With a needle, and the 


SETTER. 1. J. [from et.] n. 
1. One who ſets. 8 
When he was gone I caſt this book away 1 I could ; 
on it but with weeping eyes, in — him e, ** 
only ſetter on to do it. 4 the 
Shameleſs Warwick, peace! iſcbam, 


Proud ſetter up and puller down of kings! Sha} 

He ſeemeth to be a ſetter forth of ſtrange + : SIG 

2. A dog who beats the field, and points the bird for 
the ſportſmen, 


3- A man who performs the office of a ſet 
finds out perſons to be plundered, 
Another {et of men are the devil's ſetters, who continually beat 
their brains how to draw in ſome innocent unguarded heir inte 
their helliſh net, learning his humour, prying into his circum. 
ſtances, and obſerving his weak fide. Furl. 

SE'TTERWORT. 2. / An herb; a ſpecies of helle. 
bore, 

SETTING Dog, 1. J. [cane ſentacchione, Ital. ſetting and 
deg.) A dog taught to find game, and point it out 
to the ſportſman, 

Will obuges young heirs with a ſetting dog he has made him. 

ſelf, Addiſon, 


SETTLE. a. / [rexol, Sax.] A ſeat; a bench; 

ſomething to ſit on. | 
From the bottom to the lower ſettle ſhall be two cubits, 
. ; f Exel. xlill. 14. 
The man, their hearty welcome firſt expreſs'd, 
A common fettle drew for either gueſt, 
Inviting each his weary limbs to reſt, Drydes, 

To SE'TTLE, v. a. [from the noun.] 


'B To place in any certain ſtate after a time of flue. 
tuation or diſturbance, 

I will ſettle you after your old eſtates, and will do better unte 
you than at your beginnings. Excl. xxxvi. 11, 

In hope to find 
Better abode, and my afflicted powers 
To ſettle here, 
2. To fix in any way of life. 
The father thought the time drew on 
Of ſeriling in the world his only ſon. 
3. To fix in any place. 
Settled in his face I ſee 
Sad reſolution. 
4. To eſtabliſh ; to confirm. | 
Juſtice ſubmitted to what Abra pleaz'd 
Her will alone could ſettle or revoke, 
And law was fix d by what ſhe lateſt ſpoke. « Pricy, 
5. To determine; to affirm ; to free from ambiguity, 
This exactneſs will be troubleſome, and therefore men will 
think they may be excuſed from ſettling the complex ideas of 
mixed modes fo preciſely in their minds. Lakes 

Medals give a very great light to hiſtory, in confirming ſuck 
paſſages as are true in old authors, and /ſectling ſuch as are told 
after different manners. Addiſou. 

6. To fix; to make certain or unchangeable. 
His baniſh'd gods reſtor'd to rites divine. 
And ſettled ſure ſueceſſion in his line. Dryden's Fncid. 

This, by a Jer/ed habit in things whereof we have frequent 
experience, is performed ſo quick, that we take that for the per- 
ception of our ſentation, which is an idea formed by our judg- 
ment, | | ' Locle. 

If you will not take ſome care to ſettle our language, and put 
it into a ſtate of continuance, your memory ſhall not be preſerved 
above an hundred years, further than by imperfect ade 0 

%. 
7. To ſix; not to ſuffer to continue doubtful in opinion, 
or deſultory and wavering in conduct. 

A pamphlet that talks of ſlavery, France, and the Pretender; 
they defire no more: it will /e the wavering, and contirm the 
doubtful, | Swiſte 

8. To make cloſe or compact. 

Cover ant-hills up, that the rain may ſettle the turf before the 

ſpring. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
9. To fix unalienably by legal ſanctions. 

I have given him the parſonage of the pariſh, and, becauſe J 
know his value, have ſettled upon him a good annuity for life, 

Addiſen's SpeRater, 


ting dog, or 


M Ilten. 
Dryden, 


Milton. 


10. To fix inſeparably. g 
Exalt your pailion by direRing and getting it upon an objed, 
the due contemplation of whole lovelinets may cure pertettly all 
hurts received from mortal beauty. : 2 Bod. 
11. To affect, ſo as that che dregs or impurities fink 
to the bottom. 6 
So do the winds and thunders cleanſe the air; 
So working ſeas ſort/e and purge the wine. 
12. To compole ; to put into a ſtate of calmneſs. 
When thou art ſ-tt/ing thyſelf to thy devotions, imagine thou 
heareſt thy Saviour calling to thee, as he did to Martha, Why are 
thou ſo careful? | Duppas 
To SRK'TTLE. v. u. 


1. To ſubſide ; to ſink to the bottom and repoſe there. 
That country became a gained ground by the mud brought 
down by the Nilus, which /ert/ed by degrees into a firm land. 
Brown's Vulgar Fen-. 
2. To loſe motion or fermentation ; to depoſit faces 
at the bottom, | 
Your tury then boil'd upward to a foam; 
But, fince this meſſage came, you ſink and ſert!e, N 
As if cold water had been pour'd upon ou. Dry * 
A government, upon ſuch occaſions, is always thick Wow. 
ſettles. Addiſon's Freed. 
3. To fix one's ſelf; to eſtabliſh a reſidence. 1 
The Spinetz, deſcended from the Peleſgi, ſettled at the our 
of the river Po, : Art ck 
4. To chooſe a method of life; to eſtabliſh a domellic 
ſtate, | 
As people marry now, and ſert/e, 
Fierce love abates his uſual mettle ; 
Worldly defires, and houſehold cares, Prize 
Diſturb the godhead's ſoft affairs. 
5. To become fixed ſo as not to change. 10 
The wind came about and ſettled in the welt, fo a8 we Pax 


| make no way. 


6. 10 


SEV 
4. To quit an irregular and deſultory for a methodical 


5 take any laſting ſtate. 


According to laws eſtabliſhed by the divine wiſdom, it was 
ught by degrees from one form into another, till it ſertled at 
wm into an habitable earth, Burnet. 
Chyle, before it circulates with the blood, is whitiſh : by the 
of circulation it runs through all the intermediate colours, 


* ſettles in an intenſe red, Arbutbnot. 
. To reſt; to repoſe. | 
' When time hath worn out their natural vanity, and taught 
them diſcretion, their fondneſs ſettles on its proper object. Spe&, 
Warm'd in the brain the brazen weapon lies, 
And thades eternal ſettle o'er his eyes. Pope. 
To grow calm. e 
„1% Prill the fury of his highneſs ſcrrle, | 
Come not before him. ; Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
Jo. To make a jointure for a wife. 


He ſighs with moſt ſucceſs that ſettles well. 
11. To contract. | 
One part being moiſt, and the other dry, occaſions its ettling 
more in one place than another, which cauſes cracks and ſertlings 
in the wall» Mortimer's Huſbandry, 
6; TTLEDNESS. u. 1 ſettle.) The ſtate of being 
ſettled ; confirmed ſtate. 


What one party thought to rivet to a ſettledneſs by the frength 
and influence of the Scots, that the other rejects and contemns. 
King Charles, 


Gatth. 


6: rTLEMENT. #./; [from ſettle.) 
|. The act of ſettling ; the ſtate of being ſettled, 
. The act of giving poſſeſſion by legal ſanction. 
My flocks, my fields, my woods, my paſtures take, 
With ſettlement as good as law can make, Dryden, 
jointure granted to a wife, 
Strephon ſigh'd ſo loud and ſtrong, 
He blew a ſettlement along; 
And bravely drove his rivals down 


3. A 


With coach and fix, and houſe in towns Swift, 
Subſidence; dregs. | 

Fullers earth left a t ick ſettlement. Mortimer's Huſbandry, 

- Act of quitting a roving for a domeſtick and me- 
5 5 | 

thodical life. | 

Every man living has a deſign in his head upon wealth, power, 

or ſettlement in the world. . L' Eftrange, 


6, A colony ; a place where a colony is eſtabliſhed. 
So rwAL. u. . [wvaleriana, Lat.] An herb. Dit. 
SEVEN. adj. [peofon, Saxon. ] 
. Four and three; one more than ſix, It is com- 
monly uſed in poetry as one ſyllable. | | 
Let ev'ry man be maſter of his time 
Till /even at night. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


Of every clean beaſt thou ſhalt take to thee by /evens. Gen, 
Pharmis, king of the Medes, it is ſaid, he overthrew and cruelly 


murdered, with his ſeven children. Raleigh, 
Sev'n bullocks, yet unyok'd, for Phœbus chuſe ; 
And for Diana ſev'n unſpotted ewes. Dryden's AEneid. 


dr VEN TOL D. adj, | ſeven and fold,] Repeated ſeven 
times ; having ſeven doables ; increaſed ſeven times. 
Upon this dreadful beaſt with ſevenfold head 
He ſet the falſe Dueſſa, for more awe and dread. Fairy Queen, 
The ſevenfold ſhield of Ajax cannot keep 
The battery from my heart. Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
Not for that filly old morality, h 
That as theſe links were knit, our loves ſhould be, 
Mourn I, that I thy ſevenfold chain have loſt, 


Nor for the luck's ſake, but the bitter coſt, Donne. 
What if the breath that kindled thoſe grim fires, 
Awak'd, ſhould blow them into ſevenfold rages Milton. 
Fair queen, | 
Who ſway'ſ the ſceptre of the Pharian iſle, 
And ſew*nfold falls of diſemboguing Nile. Dryden, 


SvENFOLD. adv. In the proportion of ſeven to one. 
Whoſoever Nlayeth Cain, vengeance ſhall be taken on him 


ſevenfold. Gen. iv. 15. 

Wrath meet thy flight ſevenfold. Milton. 
SEVENNIGHT, 2. / [even and night.] ts 
I, Aweek ; the time from one day of the week to the 


next day of the ſame denomination preceding or 


tice of the old northern nations, as in fortnight. 
+ Rome was either more grateful to the beholders, or more noble 
in itſelf, than juſts with the ſword and lance, maintained for a 


ſvennight together. Sidney. 
lago's footing here anticipates our thoughts 
A ſe'nnight's ſpeed, Shakeſpeare's Othello, 


Shining woods, laid in a dry room, within a ſevennight loſt their 
ſhining, | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
2, We uſe ſtill the word ſevernight or /ennight in com- 
puting time: as, it happened on Monday was /ever- 
night, that is, on the Monday before laſt Monday; it 
will be done on Monday /evennight, that is, on the 
Monday after next Monday. 

This comes from one of. thoſe untuckered ladies, whom you 

were ſo ſharp upon on Monday was ſe'nnigbt. ddiſon. 
W'vexSCORE. adj. [ſeven and ſcore.] Seven times 
twenty ; an hundred and forty. 

The old counteſs of Deſmond, who lived till ſhe was ſewenſcore 
years old, did dentize twice or thricez caſting her old teeth, and 
hers coming in their place. Bacon. 

YVENTERN. adj. [Peopontyne, Saxon.] Seven and 
ten ; ſeven added to ten. | 


VE VENTEENTH, adj. {gs er ve Saxon.] The 
ſeventh after the tenth ; the ordinal of ſeventeen, 

In the fix hundredth year of Noah's. life, the ſecond month, 

the ſeventeenth day, were all the fountains of the great deep 
token up. 5 Gen. vil. 11. 
The conqueſt of Ireland was perfected by the king in the ſe- 


venteenth year of his reign. Judge Hale, 
vt vExTH. adj, [reopoða, Saxon. ] . 
. The ordinal of ſeven; the firſt after the ſixth. 


The child born in the ſeventh month doth commonly well. 


Bacon. 
Thy air is like the firſt : 
A third is like the former. Filthy hags | 
Why do you ſhew me this ? A fourth ? Start, eye ! 
What! will the line ſtreteh to the crack of doom? 
Another yet? A ſeventh ! I'll ſee no more. Shakeſpeare. 
So Pharaoh, or ſome greater king than he, 
Provided for the ſeventh neceſlity 
aught from above his magazines to frame; 
10 hat famine was prevented ere it came. 
Containing one part in even. | 
C TY LY. adv, [from ſeventh.) In the ſeventh 
place: an ordinal adverb. 
Seventhly, living bodies have ſenſe, which plants have not. 


dry ; Bacon. 
*NTIETH. adj. [from ſeventy.) The tenth, ſeven 
nes repeated; 


e ordinal of ſeventy. 


Dryden. 


= 


following ; a week, numbered according to the prac- | 


| 


* 
adj, handreoponxr, Saxon. Seven times| 


1 Worthy Marcius, 
Had we no quarrel elſe to Rome, but that 
Thou art thence baniſh'd, we would muſter all, 
From twelve to ſeven Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus, 
We call not that death if a man lives till ſeventy, 
Tayler . 


SE'venTy, 
ten. 


. 


The weight of ſeventy winters preſt him down 
e bent beneath the So ana of a crown, x ryden. 
In the Hebrew, there is a particle conſiſting but of one fingle 


3 of which there are reckoned up ſeventy ſeveral ſignifica- 
ons. 5 | | 


228 Locke, 
0 SEVER. v. a, [ ſevrer, Fr, ſeparo, Lat.] 
1. To part by violence from the reſt. 
Forgettul queen, who ſever'd that bright head, 
Which charm'd two mighty monarchs to her bed. Cranv. 


2. To divide; to part; to force aſunder. 
They are not ſo far digjoined and ſevered, but that they come 


at length to meet, Hooker, 
Our force by land 
Hath nobly held ; our ſever*d navy too 
Have knit again, and float. Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
What thou art is mine: 
Our ſtate cannot be ſewver'd, we are one, 
One fleſh; to loſe thee were to loſe myſelf. Milton, 


3. To ſeparate; to ſegregate ;- to put in different or- 
ders or places, 
The angels ſhall ſever the wicked from among the juſt, Mat. 
He, with his guide, the farther fields attain'd ; 
Where ſever'd from the reſt the warrior ſouls remain'd. 
: Dryden, 
4+ To ſeparate by chemical operation. 
5. To divide by diſtinctions. i 
This axiom is of large extent, and would be ſevered and re- 
fined by triul. | | Bacon, 
6. To disjoin; to diſunitè. 
Look, love, what envious ſtreaks 
Do lace the ſevering clouds in yonder eaſts 
How ſtiff is my vile ſenſe, 
That I ſtand up and have ingenious feeling 
Of my huge ſorrows | better I were diſtract, 
So ſhould my thoughts be ſever'd from my griefs ; 
And woes, by wrong imaginations, loſe 
Shakeſpeare, 


Shakeſpeare, 


The knowledge of themſelves. 
The medical virtues lodge in ſome one or other of its prin- 
ciples, and may therefore uſefully be ſought for in that principle 


ſevered from the others. Bayle. 
7. To keep diſtinct; to keep apart. 
Three glorious ſuns, each one a perfect ſun; 
Not ſeparated with the racking clouds, . 
But ſever'd in a pale clear ſhining ſky. Shakeſpeare. 


I will ſever Goſhen, that no ſwarms of flies ſhall be there. 
Exod. viii. 22. 
To SEVER. v. n. 7 


1. To make a ſeparation; to make a partition. 

The Lord ſhall ſever between the cattle of Iſrael and of Egypt. 

a 5 . Exod. ix. 4+ 

There remains ſo much religion, as to know how to ſever be- 
tween the uſe and abuſe of things, | King Charles. 

Better from me thou ſever not. Milton, 
2. To ſuffer disjunction. 
Fortune, divorce | 
Pomp from the bearer, tis a ſuff*rance panging 
As ſoul and body's ſev'ring. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
SEVERAL. adj. [from /ſever.] 
1. Different; diſtin from one another, 

Divers ſorts of beaſts come from ſeveral parts to drink ; and 
ſo being refreſhed, fall to couple, and many times with ſeveral 
kinds. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

The conqueſt of Ireland was made piece and piece, by fun 
attempts, in ſeveral ages. Davies's Hiſtory of Ireland, 

Four ſeveral armies to the field are led, 

Which high in equal hopes four princes head, Dryden, 
2. Divers; many. It is uſed in any number not large, 


and more than two. 
This country is large, having in it many people, and ſeveral 
kingdoms. Abbot's . tion of the World, 
This elſe to ſeveral ſpheres thou mult aſcribe, Milton, 
We might have repaired the loſſes of one campaign by the ad- 
vantages of another, and, after ſeveral victories gained over us, 


might have till kept the enemy from our gates. Addiſcn, 
3. Particular ; ſingle. | 
Each ſeveral ſhip a victory did gain, 
As Rupert or as Albemarle were there, Da den. 


4. Diſtint; appropriate. | | 

The parts and patlages of ſtate are ſo many, as, to expreſs them 

fully, would require a ſeveral treatiſe. Davies's Ireland, 
Like things to like, the reſt to ſeveral place 


Diſparted. Milton. 
ach might his ſcv'ral province well command, 
Would all but ſtoop to what they underſtand, Pope, 


SEVERAL, u. { [from the adjęctive.] 
1. A ſtate of ſeparation, or partition. This ſubſtan- 
tive has a plural. 
More profit is quieter found 
Where paſtures in ſeveral be, 
Of one filly aker of ground | 
Than champion maketh of three. Tyuſſer's Huſbandry. 
2. Each particular ſingly taken. 
This by ſome ſeveralt 
Of headpiece extraordinary, lower meſſes 


* 


Perchance are to this buſineſs purblind. Shakeſpeare, 
There was not time enough to hear 
The ſeverals. Shakeſpeare. 


That will appear to be a methodical 8 bre wry of 
the als, as degrees and ſteps preparative the one to the other, 
5 2 : 121 2 Hammond's Fundamentals. 

Several of them neither roſe from any conſpicuous family, nor 

left any behind them. Addiſon's Frecbolder. 
3- Any incloſed or ſeparate place. * | 

They had their ſeveral for heathen nations, their ſeveral for 

the people of their own nation, their ſeveral for men, their e- 

weral for women, their june for their prieſts, and for the high 

prieſt alone their ſeveral. Hooker, 
4. Incloſed ground. | : 
There was a nobleman that was lean of viſage, but immedi- 
ately after his marriage he grew pretty plump and fat. One faid 
to him, Your lordſhip doth contrary to other married men; for 
they at firſt wax lean, and you wax fat. Sir Walter Raleigh 

Rood by and ſaid, There is no beaſt, that if you take him from 
| the common, and put him into the ſeveral, but will wax * 

acon. 

SEVERALLY. adv. [from Ave] DIES ; par- 
ticutarly ; ſeparately ; apart from otners. 
ray 3 each of them ſcerally in himſelf, and their 

law is, All ye his angels praiſe him. | Hooker, 

Nature and ſcripture, both jointly and not ſeverally, either of 
them, be fo Seto, that unto everlaſting felicity we need not 


the knowledge of any thing more than theſe two may eaſily furniſh 


6. Not lax; not airy ; cloſe ; ſtrictly methodical 


inds with. Hooker, 
1 7. b apoſtles — * EE. 
ro theſe or thoſe, but ſeverally defign' | 
Their large commiſſion round the world to blow, Dryden. 


SE W 


We 4 * not ſo much to love likeneſs as beauty, and to chuſe 
from the faireſt bodies ſeverally the faireſt parts. Duden. 

Others were ſo very ſmall and cloſe together, that I could 
not keep my eye ſteady on them ſewerally, ſo as to number them. 


N Newton's Optic ls. 
SE'VERALTY, #. 1 [from /everal.] State of ſepara- 
tion from the reſt. 


The jointure or advancement of the lady was the third part of | 
the | rage of Wales, the dukedom of Cornwal, and earldom 
of Cheſter, to be ſet forth in ſeveralty. Bacon. 

Having conſidered the apertions in ſeveralty, according to their 
particular requiſites, I am now come to the caſting and con- 
texture of the whole work, Morton. 

SEVERANCE. 2. J [from ſever.] Separation; parti- 
tion. : | 

Thoſe rivers incloſe a neck of land, in regard of his fruitful- 

neſs not unworthy of a ſeverance. Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 
SEVERE, adj. [ ſevere, French; ſeverus, Latin. ] 
1. Sharp; apt to puniſh ; cenſorious ; apt to blame; 
hard; rigorous. * 
Let your zeal, if it muſt be expreſſed in anger, be always more 


J fevere againſt thyſelf than againſt others. Taylor. 
Soon mov'd with touch of blame, thus Eve: 
What words have paſs'd thy lips, Adam ſevere p Miltons 


What made the church of Alexandria be fo ſevere with Origen 
for, but holding the incenſe in his hands, which thoſe about him 
caſt from thence upon the altar? yet for thig he was caſt out of 
the church, Sting fleet. 

2. Rigid M auſtere; moroſe ; harſh; not indulgent, 
Am I upbraided ? not enough ſevere, 


It ſeems, in thy reſtraint. Milton. 
In his looks ſerene, | | 
When angry moſt he ſeem'd, and moſt ſevere, 
What elſe but favour ſhone ? Milton. 
Nor blame ſevere his choice, 
Warbling the Grecian woes. Pope's Odyſſey. 
3. Cruel; inexorable. 5 
His ſevere wrath ſhall he ſharpen for a ſword, Wifd. 
4. Regulated by rigid rules; ſtrict, 
Truth, wiſdom, tanCtitude, ſevere and pure, 
Severe, but in true filial freedom plac'd. Milton, 


5. Exempt from all levity of appearance; grave; ſo- 
ber ; ſedate, 
His grave rebuke, 


Severe in youthf I beauty, added grace. Milton, 
Your looks muſt alter, as your ſubje& does, x. 

From kind to fierce, from wanton to ſevere. Waller. 
'Taught by thy practice ſteadily to ſteer 

From grave to gay, from lively to ſevere, Pope. 


> ri- 
gidly exact. | 
Their beauty I leave it rather to the delicate wit of poets, than 
venture upon fo nice a ſubject with my ſeverey ſtyle, Mere, 
7. Painful ; afflictive. | 
Theſe piercing fires are ſoft, as now ſeveres 
8. Cloſe; conciſe ; not luxuriant. : 
The Latin, a moit ſevere and compendious language, often ex- 
preſſes that in one word, which modern tongues cannot in more. 


: 9 885 Dryden. 
SEVE'RELY, adv. 2 ſevere:] | 
1. Painfully ; afflictively, i i 
We have waſted our ſtrength to attain ends different from thoſe 
for which we undertook the war; and often to effect othe?s, which 
aſter a peace we may ſeverely repent. Swifts 
2. Ferociouſly ; horridly. 
More formidable Hydra ſtands within ; 
* Whoſe jaws with iron teeth ſeverely grins 
3. Strictly; rigorouſly, 
To be or fondly or ſeverely kind. 
SEVERITY, 2. / F Latin.) 
1. Cruel treatment; ſharpneſs of puniſhment, 
I laugh to ſee your lady ſhip fo fond, 
To think that you have aught but Talbot's 
Whereon to practiſe your ſeverity. 
He ſhall be thrown down the 'Tarpeian rock 
With rigorous hands; he hath reliſted law, 
And therefore law ſhall ſcorn him further trial 
Than the ſeverity of publick power, 38 
Which he ſo ſets at nought. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanuss 
Never were fo great rebellions expiated with ſo little blood; as 
for the ſeverity uſed upon thoſe taken in Kent, it was but upon a 
ſcum of people. ES Bacons 
There is a difference between an eccleſiaſtical cenſure and ſewve- 
rity : for under a cenſure we only include excommunication, ſuf- 
penſion, and an interdict; but under an eccleſiaſtical ſeverity every 
other puniſhment of the church is intended : but, according to 
ſome, a cenſure and a ſeverity is the ſame, Ayliffes 
2, Hardneſs ; power of diſtreſſing. 
Though nature hath given inſects tagacity to avoid the winter 
cold, yet its ſeverity finds them out, Hale's Origin of Mankind, 
3. Strictneſs; rigid accuracy. | 
Confining myſelf to the ſeverity of truth, becoming, I muſt paſs 
over many inſtances of your military ſkill, ; den. 
4. Rigour; auſterity ; harſhneſs; want of mildneſs; 
want of indulgence. 805 
Sgvoca'T10N, nn . [ ſevoco, Latin. ] The act of calling 
aſide, | 
To Sew. for ſue. To follow. Spenſer. 
To SEW. v. n. [ uo, Latin.) To alter any thing by 
the uſe of the needle. | 
A time to rent and a time to ſew, FEccl. iii. 7. 
To SEW. v. a. To join by threads drawn with a needle. 
No man /ewweth a piece ot new cloth on an old garment, 
Mark, tis 21. 


Milton. 


Dryden, | 
Savages 


Shakeſpeare, 


To Sew up. To incloſe in any thing ſewed. 
If ever I ſaid looſe-bodied gown, ſe me up in the ſkirts of it, 
eicher Taming of the Shrew. 
My tranſgreſſion is ſealed up in a bag, and thou ſerveſ} up mine 
iniquity. : ob, XIV. 17. 
To SEW. v. a. To drain a pond for the fiſh, Ainfw. 
Sr'wER. 1. / [e/cuyer trenchant, French; or afſtour, old 
French, from aſſeoir, to ſet down; for thoſe officers 
ſet the diſhes on the table, Newton's Milton.] 


1. An officer who ſerves up a feaſt, 
Marſhall'd feaſt, 
Serv'd up in hall with cer and ſeneſhals : 
The {kill of artifice or office mean. 
The cook and ſerver each his talent tries, 
In various figures ſcenes of diſhes riſe, 


2. [from iſſue, iſſuer.) A paſlage for water to run 


through, now corrupted to hore, Coauel. 

The fenmen hold that the ſezvers muſt be kept ſo, as the water 

may not ſtay too long in the ſpring, till the weeds and ſedge be oun 

up- : acone 

"Men ſuffer their private judgment to be drawn into the common 

| ſewer or ſtream of the preſent vogue. King Charles» 

As one who 8 a populous city pent, 
Where houſes thick, and ſewers, annoy the air, 
Forth iſſuing on a ſummer's morn, to breathe 

Among the pleaſant villages and farms : 

Adjoin'd, from each 8 met concelves delight, 


Milton. 


Milton, 
3. He 


SHA 


J. He that uſes a needle, | | 
Sax. 1. J [/exe, French; eu, Latin.) 15 | 
1. =_ property by which any animal is male or fe- 
male, 

"Theſe two great ſexes animate the world. 


Under his torming hands a creature grew, 
| Manlike, but different ſex. 
2. Womankind, by way of emphaſis, 
Unhappy ſex ! whoſe beauty is your ſnare z 
Expos'd to trials; made too frail to bear, Dryden 
Shame is hard to be overcome; but if the fox once get the better 
of it, It gives them afterwards no more trouble, Garth. 


Sk"XAGENARY, adj, [ſexagenaire, French; ſexagena- 
rius, Latin.] Aged lixty years, 

StxAGE's1MA. 4. J. [Latin.] The ſecond Sunday be- 
fore Lent, 833 
SIX GAUHIMAL, adj, [from /exage/imus, Latin.] Six- 
tieth ; numbered by ſixties, EY 
Sixa"ncGLED, 1 adj, [from ſex and angulur, Latin. )] 
deter Having ſix corners or angles ; hexa- 

gonal. 


The grubs from their ſexangul/ar abode 
Crawl out unfinith'd like the maggot's brood, Dryden. 


BrxXANGULARLY, adv. [from fexangular.) With fix 
angles ; hexagonally, i 
SVXINNIAL. adj, [ and annus, Latin. ] Laſting 

ſix years ; happening once in ſix years, 
Si"xTAIN, 1. J. [from eit n, ſex, Latin.) A ſtanza 
of ſix lines. 
SW XT ANT. 2. J [ extant, French.) The ſixth part of 
a circle, 
SuXTARY, A. J [ /extarius, Latin.) A pint and a half. 
SUXTARY, Dis. 
SEXTRY, | 
Su'xT1,8, adj, [/extilis, Latin. ] In ſuch a poſition or 
aſpect of two planets, when at 60 degrees diſtance or 
at the diſtance of two ſigns from one another, and is 


Milton. 
Milton. 


1. J. The ſame as ſacriſty, 


marked thus“. | Har, 
Planetary motions and afpeCts, 
In ſextile, ſquare, and trine, Milton. 


The moon receives the duſky light we diſcern in its ſexti/e aſpect 
from the earth's benignity, Glanville, 

Six ro. 1. / Pn from ſcriſlan.] An under 
officer of the church, whoſe buſineſs is to dig graves. 

A ſtool and cuſhion for the ten. Shakeſpeare, 

When any dies, then by tolling 4 bell, or beſpeaking a grave of 
the ſexton, the ſame is known to the ſearchers correſponding with 
the laid /exton, Graunt, 

Su'xTONSHIP, n, / [from /exton,] The office of a 
ſe xton. 
They may get a diſpenſation to hold the clerkſhip and ſextonſbip 
of their own pariſh in commendain, Swift, 
8 adj, | /extuplus, Latin. ] Sixſold; fix times 
told. 

Man's length, being a perpendicular from the vertex unto the 
ſole of the foot, is /extuple unto his breadth, or a right line drawn 
from the ribs of one ſide to another, & Brown, 

To SHAW, v. u. Vo play mean tricks: a0 barb arous 
cant word, 

Sna'unily. adv. [from fabby.] Meanly ; reproach- 
fully ; deſpicably ; paltril . A cant word. 

Su * uIN USS. 1. /. from ſhabby.) Meannels ; paltri- 
ne A. 

He exchanged his gay fhabbineſs of clothes, fit for a much 
younger man, to Warm ones that would be decent for a much older 
one, Spebtator, 

Sna"nny. adj. [a word that has crept into converſation 
and low writing, but ought not to be admitted into 
the language, }] Mean; paltry, 

"The dean was to abby, and look'd like a ninny, | 
That the captain ſuppos' he was curate to Jenny, - Soft. 
Go Suck, . 4. tfrom the noun bach; ſeharche- 
len, Putch.] To chain; to fetter; to bind. 
It is great, 
"To do that thing that ends all other deeds 
Which hee accidents, and bolts up change. Shakeſpeare. 
You mult not /ackle and tie him up with rules about inditterent 


Matters. ; Locke, 
| No trivial price 
Should ſet him free, or mall thould be my praiſe 
To lead him p64; k/et, Philips, | 
So the (t:etch'd cord the Packed dancer tries, 
As prone to tall as impotent to rite, Smith, 


$na'CKLuts. . %½% wanting the ſingular, [peacul, Sax, 
ſchaeckels, Dutch. ] Fetters; gyves ; chains for pri- 
ſoners. 
Himſelf he fees by ſecret means unſeen, 
His Ackles empty lett, himfelt eſcaped clean, Fairy Queen, 
A torvant commonly is leſs tree in mind than in condition ; his 
very Will feems to be in bonds and hee, and defire intelf under 


duyance and captivity, South, 
The torge in fetters only Is employ'd 
Our hon mines exhavuited and dettroy'd 
In /, hers Di dent PJuvenal, 


Su ab. „. /. [clapea.] A kind of fiſh, 
SHADE, % [pcadu, Saxon; /chade, Dutch.) 


1, 'Uhe cloud or opacity made by interception of the | 


light, 
Spring no obſtacle found here nor ade, 
Nut all lunthine. 
2. Darkneſs ; obſcurity, 
he weaker light wnwillingly deelin'd, 
And to prevailing Ante the murmuring world refign'd, Refe, 
3. Coolnels made by interception of the (un. 

Antiganus, when told that the enemy had ſuch vollles of ar- 
WWS that hid the ta, (aid, That falls out wellz for this is hot 
weather, and do we (hall ne ht in the doc Bacon, 

That high mount vt God, whence light and bude 
Shine both. | Milten. 


4. An obſcure place, properly in a grove or cloſe wood, 
by which the light is excluded, 
Lot us took out tome detolate Nie, and there 


Milton, 


Weep our tall botox empty, Shakeſpeare. 
Regions of forrow, doe ful Anders Milton. 
hen to the delt takes his Might 
Where fill trom de tu e the Son of Cod, | 
Aten forty days facing, ad remain'd, Af. tes. 


he pious prince then teeks the de 
Which hides Reim fight his venerable mail, D. yden, 


5. Screen cauling an excluſion of light or heat; um- 


brage, | 
Let the arched knife, 
Well (harpen'd, now aflhil the (preading ere 
Ot * rank and their thirfty Wande qiſſevet. Piilips, 
lv Brasil ate trees, which Kill thole that tit under their farce in 
a , hovins dete. 
4 


JHA 


6. Protection; ſhelter, 1 
7. The parts of a picture not brightly coloured. 
"1'is ev'ry painters art to hide from fight, 
And caſt in ſhades, what ſeen would not delights 


8. Acolour ; gradation of light. 
White, red, yellow, blue, with their ſeveral degrees or des 
and mixtures, as green, come in only by the eyes. ocke, 
9. The figure formed upon any ſurface correſponding 
to the bod by which the light is intercepted ; the 
ſhadow. n 
Envy will merit, as its ſbade, purſue. Pope, 
10. The ſoul 3 from the body; ſo called, as 
ſuppoſed by the ancients to be perceptible to the 
ſight, not to the touch. A ſpirit; a ghoſt ; manes. 
To Trachin, ſwift as thought, the flitting ade 
Thro' air his momentary journey made. : 
Ne'er to theſe chambers, where the mighty reſt, 
Since their foundation came a nobler gueſt ; 
Nor e'er was to the bow'rs of bliſs convey'd 
A fairer ſpirit or more welcome ſbade. 


To SHADE. v. a (from the noun. ] 
1. To overſprend with opaelty. 


Thou bad t | 
The full blaze of thy beams, and through a cloud ; 
Thy ſkirts appear, . Milton, 


2. To cover from the light or heat; to overſpread. 
A ſeraph fix wings wore to ſhade EO 
His lineaments divine. Milton, 
And, after theſe, came arm'd with ſpear and ſhield 
An hoſt ſo great as cover'd all the field; 
And all their foreheads, like the knights before, 


Dryden. 


Ti hel . 


With laurels ever green were ſhaded oer. Dryden. 
went to crop the ſylvan ſcenes, 
And ſpade our altars with their leafy greens. Dryden, 
Sing, while beſide the faded tomb 1 mourn, 
And with freſh bays her rural ſhrine adorn. Pope, 
Ere in our own houſe 1 do ſhade my head, 2 
The good patricians mult be viſited, Shakeſpeare. 


4. To protect; to cover; to ſcreen. 
Leave not the faithful ſide 


That gave thee being, ſtill ſpades thee and protects. Milton. 


5. To mark with different gradations of colours, 
The portal ſhone, inimitable on earth 
By model, or by fbading pencil drawn. 
6. To paint in obſcure colours, 5 
Sna"pingss. v. /; [from ſhady.] The ſtate of being 
ſhady ; umbrageouſneſs, 
SUA DO. 1. / [pcabu, Saxon; /ehaduwve, Dutch. ] 
1. The repreſentation of a body by which the light is 
intercepted. : 
Poor Lom] proud of heart, to ride over four-inch'd bridges, to 
- courſe his own phadorv for a traitor, Shakeſpeare. 
Life's but a walking hade, a poor player, 
That ſtruts and frets his hour upon the ſtage, 
And then is heard no more, 
Such a nature, 
Tickled with good ſucceſs, ditdains the ſhadozv 
Which he treads on ut noon. Shakeſpeares 
The body, though it moves, yet not changing perceivable dit- 
tance with tome other bodies, the thing ſeems to ſtand ſtill, as in 


Milton, 


Shakeſpeare 


the hands of clocks, and hade of ſun-dials, Locke, 
2. Opacity ; darkneſs; ſhade, 
| Ry the revolution of the ſkies 
Night's table Padozvs from the ocean riſe, Denham. 


His countrymen probably lived within the ſhake of the earth- 
quake, and udo of the eclipſe, | Addiſon. 
3. Shelter made by any thing that intercepts the light, 
heat, or influence of the air. 
In fecret fbadoxo from the ſunny ray, 
On a Weet bed of lilies ſoftly laid. 
Here, father, take the ſbadorv of this tree 
For your good hoſt, 


4. Obſcure place, 
10 the ſecret ſhadorvs I retire, 

To pay my penance till my years expire, 
5. Dark part of a picture. = 
A fhadxv is a diminution of the firſt and ſecond light. The 
firſt light is that which proceeds immediately from a lightened 
body, as the beams of the ſun. The ſecond:is an accidental light, 
lpreading itſelt Into the air, or medium, proceeding from the 
other. Shadows are threetold ; the firſt is a ſingle fhadozw, and 
the leaſt of all; and is proper to the plain ſurface where it is not 
wholly polletled of the light. The ſecond is the double ſhadpww, 
and it is uſed when the ſurface begins once to forſake your eye, as 
in columns. The third padow is made by crofſing over your 
double fhadoxv again, which darkeneth by a third part, It is uſed 
for the inmoſt ſhadow, and fartheſt from the light, as in gulfs, 
wells, and caves. Peacham. 
After great lights there muſt be great ſhadovs. Dryden. 


6. Any thing perceptible only to the ſight ; a ghoſt ; a 
ſpirit, or 1 
Hence, terrible ſbadea ! 
Unreal mock'ry, hence ! : e FO 
7. An imperfe& and faint repreſentatiön: oppoſed to 
; ſubſtance, 
If ſubſtance might be call'd that hade ſeem'd, Milton. 


In the glorious lights of heaven we perceive a fbaderw of his di- 
Vine countenance. Raleigh, 


Without the leaſt impulſe or ſhadeqy of fate, Milton, 
Amonglit the creatures are particular excellencies ſcattered, which 


Fairy Queen. 


Dryden, 


are tome „hes of the divine perteckions. Tillotſon. 
8. Inſeparable companion. 
Sin, and her /adery, death, Milton. 
"Thou my ud 
Inſeparable muſt with me be long. Mitten, 
9. Type; myſtical repreſentation, 
"Types and fadoxvs of that deſtin'd ſeed. Milton. 
10. Protection ; ſhelter ; favour. 
Keep me under the adoro of thy wings. Pſaims, 
To Sha "vow, w., a. | from the noun.] 
1. Jo cover with opacity. 
The warlike eli much wonder'd at this tree, 
So fair and great, that Phadexr'd all the ground, Spenſer. 


"The Alvrian was a cedar with fair branches, and with a /ba- 


doyving ſhroud, ct. XXII. 3+ 
2. Lo cloud; to darken, 
Miilike me not for my complexion 
The poder d livery of the burning lung 
To whom | am a neighbour, Shakeſpeare. 


3. To make cool, or gently gloomy, by interception of 
the light or hear, 
A gentle louth-weſt wind comes creeping over flowery fields 
and bude waters in the extreme heat of ſummer. Sidney. 
4+ To conceal under cover; to hide; to ſcreen, 
Let every foldier hew him down a bough, 
And bear 't betore him thereby ſhall we hd 
"The number of our halt, and male diſcoy'ry 


Ert lu report of us. Shakeſpeare. 


| 
Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 


— WC 


| 
| 


To protect; to ſcreen from da 
. , n . 
5 Sed ſhall forgive you Cœur de L 50d, Ge ſhroud, 
The rather, that you give his offspring life 
Shadowing their right under your wings 1 2 
6. To mark with various orddations of colour e 
Turnſoil is made of old linen rags dried, and laid or light. 
vinegar, and ſet over a chafing-diſh of coals till io © cer of 
wring it into a ſhell, and put it into a little gum wines, then 
good to ſhadow carnations, and all yellows, ick: it is 
From a round globe of any uniform colour, the ; de iPeachay, 
on our minds is of a flat circle, variouſly ſhadowed 0 mprluted 
degrees of light coming to our eyes. ich different 
More broken ſcene, made up of an infinite variety of! — 
ua» 


lities and adowings, that naturally ariſe f 
ture of 1 roves,. and vallies, V ArUl8 from an agieeable mix. 


7. To paint in obſcure colours, Addiſa, 

If the parts be too much diſtant, ſo that the 
which are deeply ſpadoqved, then place in thoſe voids one hack 
make a joining of the parts, ryden's Du Q to 
8, To repreſent imperfectly. fre, 

Whereat I wak'd, and found 
_ mine eyes all real, as the dream | 
ad lively hhadow'd. Milton "ND 

Auguſtus is . Paradis Lf, 


adowed in the yr of /Eneas, 
I have ſhadowed ſome part of your virtues under another nam 
e. 


Dada. 
e up the ſub. 


9. To repreſent typically, _ 
4 NE _ there are — wp ſaid to mak 
ance of a ſacrament; namely, the grace which i „ 
the element which n or Genifieth eden, reg Had 
which expreſſeth what is done by the element, 12 
The ſhield being t5 defend the body from weapons, ang" 
dozus out to us the continence of the emperor, whi ok 5 2 
proof to all the attacks of pleaſure. py hit. 
SHA DOWGRASS, 2. / [from ſhadowy and gra; * 
Hlvaticum, Latin. ] A kind of . 5 
SHA DOW. _ [from /adow.] 3 
1. Full of ſhade; gloomy. 
This ſhudeauy deſart, unfrequented woods. 
1 een = flouriſhing peopled _ 
With ſbadoꝛuy verdure flouriſh'd high, 
A ſudden youth the groves enjoy. 
2. Not brightly luminous, 
More pleaſant light 
Shady ſets off the face of things, 
3. Faintly repreſentative ; typical. 
| When they lee 
Law can diſcover fin, but hot remove 
Save by thoſe ſhadoauy expiations weak 
The blood of bulls and goats; they may conclude 
Some blood more precious muſt be paid for man, Milton, 
4. Unſubſtantial ; unreal. 


Milton has brought into his poems two actors of a ſhadowy and 
fictitious nature, in the perſons of fin and death; by which he 
hath interwoven in his fable a very beautitul allegory, Addiſon, 

5. Dark; opake. 
By command, ere yet dim nlglit 
Her ey cloud withdraws, 1 am to haſte 
Homeward. Milton's Paradiſe Lal. 
SUN Dv. 4 6 [from /ade.] * 14e 
1. Full of ſhade; mildly gloomy. 
The waketul bird 
Sings darkling, and in ſhadieft covert hid 
Tunes her nocturnal note, Milton's Paradiſe Loft 
Stretch'd at eaſe you ſing your happy loves, 
And Amaryllis fills the hy groves. Dryden, 
2. Secure from the glare of light, or ſultrineſs of heat. 
Caſt it alſo that you may have zooms ſhady for ſummer, and 
warm for winter, Bacon, 
SHAFT. n. . Iyceapr, Saxon.] 
1. An arrow; a miſſive weapon. 
To pierce purſuing ſhield, 
By parents train'd, the 'Tartars wild ate taught, 
With ſhafts ſhot out from their back-turned bow. 
hog in the ſpring, from the new ſun 
Already has a fever got, 
Too late begins thoſe ſhafts to ſhun 
Which PhcaQ@bus thro' his veins has ſhot, Waller, 
They are bath the archer and ſhaft taking aim afar off, and then 
| ſhooting themſelves directly upon the defired mark. Mere, 
So lofty was the pile, a Parthian bow 
With vigour drawn muſt ſend the ſhaft below. Drydens 
2. Daft, Dutch.] A narrow, deep, perpendicular 
pit. | | 

They fink a haſt or pit of ſix foot in length, Carey, 

The fulminating damp, upon its accenſion, gives a crack like 
the report of a gun, and makes an exploſion fo forcible as to kill 
the miners, and force bodies of great weight from the bottom ot 
the pit 5 through the ſhaft, Weedroard, 

Suppole a tube, or, as the miners call it, a ſhaft, were ſunk from 
the ſurface of the earth to the center, Arbutbnu. 

3. Any thing ſtraight; the ſpire of a church, | 
Practiſe to draw tmall and ealy things, as a cherry with the 
leaf, the ſhaft of a ſteeple. | Peachot 
SHAG. #. J. [Pceacxa, Saxon. ] 
1. Rough woolly hair. 
Full often, like a fbag-hair'd crafty kern, 
Hath he converſed with the enemy; 
And given me notice of their villauies. 
Where is your huſband ? 
He 's a traitor. | 
—'Thou lyeſt, thou ſhag-ear'd villain! Shapers 

From the bag of his body, the ſhape of his legs, his having 
little or no tail, the Nownels of his gait, and his climbing vp 0 
tices, he ſeems to come near the bear kind. Gree 

True Witney broad cloth, with ics ſhag unſhorn, 
Be this the horſeman's tence. 
2. A kind of cloth. 
SHAG. 2. I. [phalacrocorax, Lat.] A ſea bird. 


Among the firit fort we reckon ſhags, duck, and mallatd. Cor 
SHA e adj. [from ag.] 


Shakeſpeare, 


Fenton, 


film, 


Shaleſprare 


SHA GGY. 
1. Rugged; rough; hairy. 
They change their hue, with haggard eyes they ſtate, 
Lean are their looks, and ſhagged is their hair, Drydews 
5 Fes lion's hide he wears; 3 
About his ſhoulders hangs the bagey (Kin, 
The teeth and gaping _ MANTEL Dryden 
From the troity north 
The early valiant Swede draws forth his wings, 
In battailous array, while Volga's ſtream 
Sends oppoſite, in ſhaggy armour clad, 
Her borderers, on mutual ſlaughter bent. 
2. Rough; rugged, : 
They pluck'd the ſeated hills 3 their load, 
Rocks, waters, woods; and by the ſhaggy tops 
Uplifting, bore them in their Pate? Ilten i Paradiſe 1*¹ 
There, where very deſolation dwells, 
By grots and caverns ſhogg'd with horrid ſhadety 
She may paſs on with unblench'd majeſty, Milo 
Be it not done in pride. 
Through Len went a river large, 
Nor chang'd his courſe, but through the ſhaggy Kill Milne 
Paii'd underneath ingulph'd, How 


Phi'ph 


1 


How would the old cars ſmile 3 
ſee you weigh the paws when tipt with gold, 
ty the ſhaggy ſpoils about your ſhoulders. Addiſon. 


Ye rugged rocks! which holy knees have worn 
Ye grots and caverns ſbagg d with horrid thorn ! Pope. 


8 AGRE EN, 1. J. [ chagrin, Fr, The ſkin of a kin 
"of fiſh, or ſkin made rough in imitation of it. 
0; SHA"GREEN. . 4. chagriner, Fr. ] To irritate; to 
:ovoke. Both ſhould be written chagrin. 
4 SHALL. Vs . To walk ſideways. A low word. 
of Child, you muſt walk ſtraight, without ſkiewing and Sailing 
to every ſtep you ſet. 62 IL. Eſtrange. 
9 SHAKE. v. 4. preterite foot; part. paſſ. aten, or 
4, [pceacan, Saxon; /ecken, Dutch.] 
To put into a vibrating motion; to move with 
auick returns backwards and forwards ; to agitate. 
q Who honours not his father, 
Henry the Fifth, that made all France to quake, | 
Shake he his weapon at us, and paſs by. Shakeſpeare, 

Iwill ſhake mine hand upon them, and they ſhall be a ſpoil to 
their ſervants» : Lech. ii. 9. 

1 ſhook my lap, and ſaid, ſo God fake out every man from his 
houle z even thus be he balken out and emptied, Neb. v. 

The ſtars fell unto the earth, even as a fig-tree caſteth her un- 
timely figs when ſhe is Salben of a mighty wind. Rev, vi. 

He ſpook the ſacred honours of his head: 
With terror trembled heav'n's ſubſiding hill, 
And from his haken curls ambrofial dews diſtil. 
She firſt her huſband on the poop eſpies, 
Sbating his hand at diſtance on the main 
She tool: the ſign, and {ook her hand again. 
. To make to totter or tremble, 

The rapid wheels ſhake heav'n's baſis. 

Let France acknowledge that her ſhaken throne 
Was once ſupported, Sir, by you alone, Roſcommon. 
. To throw down by a violent motion, 

Macbeth is ripe for faking, and the powers above 


Dryden. 


Dryden, 
Milton. | 


Put on their inſtruments. Shakeſpeare, 
Ihe tyrannous breathing of the north 

Shakes all her buds from blowing. Sha beſpeare. 
When ye depart, ſhake off the duſt of your feet. Matth. x. 


He looked at his book, and, holding out his right leg put it into 


fuch a quivering motion, that I thought he would have ſhaked it off. 


Tatler. 
4. To throw away; to drive off. 
Vis our firſt intent 
To ſpate all cares and buſineſs from our age, 
Conferring them on younger ſtrengths, whillt we ; 
Unburthen'd crawl towards death. Shakeſpeare. 


To weaken; to put in danger. 

When his doctrines grew too ſtrong to be ſhook by his enemies, 
they perſecuted his reputation. Atterbury. 
6, To drive from reſolution; to depreſs; to make 
afraid. 

A ly and conſtant knave, not to be ſhat'4, Sbaleſp. Cymbeline, 
| This reſpite ſhook 
The boſom of my conicience. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 

Re not ſoon ſhaken in mind, or troubled, as that che day of 
Chriſt is at hand. X 2 70%. ii. 2. 

Not my firm faith | 
Can by his fraud be ſhaben or ſeduc' d. Ni ton. 
7. To SHAKE hands, This phraſe, from the action 
uſed among friends at meeting and parting, ſome- 
times ſignafies to ein 4vith, but commonly to rake 
have of, 
With the ſlave 
He ne'er fpook hands, nor bid farewel to him, OS 
Till he unſeam'd him from the nape to th' chops. Shakeſp. 
Nor can it be ſafe to a king to tarry among them who are ſhaking 
bands with their allegiance, under pretence of laying faſter hold ot 
their religion. . King Charles. 
8. To Saks of, To tid himſelf of; to free from; 
to diveſt of. 5 | 
Be pleas'd that I bake ¶ theſe names you give me: 

Phe never yet — 15 or pirate. Sbabeſp ure. 
If I could ate off but one ſeven years 

From theſe old arms and legs, 

I'd with thce every foot, Shakeſpeare's'Coriolanus. 

Say, ſacted bard ! what could beſtow 
Courage on thee, to foar ſo high? | 
Tell me, brave friend! what help'd thee fo 
To ſhake off all mortality? Waller. 
Vim I relerved to be anſwered by himſelf, after I had ſhaken 


the leſſer and more barking creatures, Stilling flect. 
Can 1 want courage for ſo brave a deed ? 
Pye ſhook it off: my foul is free from fear. Dryden. 


Here we are free from the formalities of cuſtom and reſpect: we 


may / habe off the haughty impertinent. Collier. 
Haw does thy beauty ſmooth 0 
The face of war, and make even horrour ſmile! ; 
At ſight of thee my heart ſhakes off its forrows. Addiſon. 


% SHAKE. v. 1. 


1, To be agitated with a vibratory motion. 
Darts are counted as ſtubble ; he laugheth at the ſhaking of a 
ſpear, Job, xii. 29. 
2. To totter. | | 
Under his burning wheels 
The ſtedfaſt empyrean boot throughout, 
All but the throne ittelf of God, 


3. To tremble; to be unable to keep the body ſtill. 

k | Thy ſight, which ſhould 

Make our eyes flow with joy, hearts dance with comforts, 

Conftrains them weep, and ſhake with fear and forrow, Shak, 
What ſaid the wench, when he roſe up again ? 

—'Trembled and rok ; for why, he ſtamp'd, 


As if the vicar meant to cozen him. Shakeſpeare, 
A ſpaking through their limbs they find, 
Like leaves ſaluted by the wind. Waller. 


4. To be in terrour ; to be deprived of firmneſs. 

| He, ſhort of ſuccours, and in deep deſpair, 

Shook at the diſmal proſpect of the war. =Dryden's ZEncid. 
Saks, u. / [from the verb.] 

1. Concuſſion ſuffered. 

If that thy fame with ev'ry toy be pos'd, 
"Tis a thin web, which poiſonous fancies make; 

But the great ſoldier's honour was compos'd 
Of thicker tuft}, which could endure a habe: 
Wiſdom picks friends; civility plays the reſt, 
A toy, ſhunn'd cleanly, paſſeth with thee belt, 
2, Impulſe; moving power. 

The freeholder is the baſis of all other titles: this is the ſub- 
fantial ſtuck, without which they are no more than bloſſoms, that 
would fall away with every fake of wind. Addiſon. 
3. Vibratory motion. 

Several of his countrymen probably lived within the ſhabe of the 
earthquake, and the ſhadow of the eclipſe, which are recorded by 
this author, : Addiſon, 
+ Motion given and received. 
Dur ſalutations were very hearty on both ſides, conſiſting of many 
nd ſhakes of the hand. Addiſon. 


dx * *. . , from /hake.] The perſon or thing that 
es. 


Herbert. 


Milton. N 


L 


Z$HA 


Go, then, the guilty at thy will chaſtiſe, 


He ſald; the Baker of the earth replies. Pope's Odyſſey, 
SHALE. . / [corrupted, I think, for fell.) A huſk; 
the caſe of ſeeds in ſiliquous plants. 
| Behold yon poor and ſtarved band, 
And your fair ſhew ſhall ſuck away their ſouls, 


SHALL, v. defeive. [poeal, Sax. is originally I ove, 

or I ought, In Chaucer, the faithe I ſhall to God, 
means the faith I owe to God: thence it became a 
ſign of the future tenſe, The French uſe deweir, 
dois, doit, in the ſame manner, with a kind of future 
ſignification; and the Swedes have tall, and the 
Iſlanders t, in the ſame ſenſe. It has no tenſes 
but hall, future, and ould imperfeR, 

The explanation of all, which foreigners and 
provincials confound with «vill, is not eaſy ; and the 
difficulty is increaſed by the poets, who ſometimes 
give to hall an emphatical ſenſe of aui: but I ſhall 


endeavour, craſſã Minerva, to ſhow the meaning of 
Hall in the future tenſe. ] | 


1. { SyHar love, It will fo be that I muſt love; I 
am reſolved to love. 


2. SHALL 1 love? Will it be permitted me to love! 


081 a permit me to love? Will it be that I muſt 
ove 


3. Thou SHALT love. I command thee to love; it is 
permitted thee to love; [in poetry or ſolemn dic- 
tion] it will be that thou mult love. 


4+ SHALT thou love? Will it be that thou muſt love ? 
Will it be permitted to thee to love? 


5. He SHALL love, It will be that he muſt love; it is 
commanded him that he love. 
It is a mind, that ſpall remain, 
ball remain |! 
Hear you this triton of the minnows ? Mark you 
| His abſolute yo ? Shakeſpeare's Coriolunus. 
See Romulus the great: 
This prince a prieſteſs of your blood fall bear; 
And, like his fire, in arms he fall appear. Dryd. Mneid. 
That he Ba! receive no benefit from Chrift, is the affirmation 
whereon all his deſpair is founded; and the one way of removing 
| this diſmal apprehenſion, is to convince him that Chriſt's death, 
and the benefits thereof, either do, or, if he perform the condition 
required of him, ſhull certainly belong to him. Hammond's Fundam. 


6. SHALL he love? Is it permitted him to love? [in 
ſolemn language] Will it be that he muſt love? 


7. The plural perſons follow the ſignification of the 
ſingulars. 


SHALLOO'N, 2. / A ſlight woollen ſtuff, 
In blue failoon ſhail Hanribal be clad, 
And Scipio trail an Iriſh purple plaid. 


SHA'LLOP, #./. [chaloupe, Fr.] A ſmall boat. 
You were relolved, after your arrival into Oroonoque, to paſs to 
the mine 4 and, to that end, you deſired to have Sir John Fearne's 
ſhallop: 1 do not allow of that courſe, becauſe ye cannot land fo 
ſecretly but that ſome Indians on the river ſide may diſcover you, 
who giving knowledge of your paſſage to the Spaniards, you may 
be cut off before you can recover your boat. Raleigh. 
Our hero ſet ; 
In a ſmall allap, fortune in his debt. Waller. 


SH4a'LLow, adj. ['This word is probably compounded 
of /hoal and low.] 


1. Not deep ; having the bottom at no great diſtance 
from the ſurface or edge. | 
I had been drowned, but chat the ſhore was ſhelvy and Palloro ; 
a death that 1 abhor, Shakeſp. ec Wives of Windſor. 
That inundation, though it were jhallozo, had a long continu- 
ance, whereby they of the vale, that were not drowned, periſted 
for want of tood, 
The like opinion he held of Meotis Palus, that by the floods of 
Tanais, and earth brought down thereby, it grew obſervably hal- 
laber in his days, and would in proceſs of time become a firm 
land, Brown's Valgar Errours. 
1 am made a ſhallow forded ſtream, | 
Seen to the bottom: all my elearneſs ſcorn'd, 
And all my faults expos'd. Dryden's All for Lewe. 
Shallow brooks, that flow'd ſo clear, | 
The bottom did the top appear. Dryden. 
In ſhallow furrows vines ſecurely grow, Dryden, 
2. Not intelleQually deep; not profound; not very 
knowing or wiſe ; empty; trifling ; futile ; filly, 
I'll ſhew my mind, 
According to my fhallcxv fimple {kill. 
This is a very allso monſter : 
Afraid of him? A very ſhallow monſter, 
The man i' th' moon | A moſt poor credulous monſter. 
; Shakeſpeare, 
The king was neither ſo hallseo nor fo ill advertiſed as not to 
perceive the intention of the French king, for the inveſting him- 
lelf of Britaigne. Bacon's Henry VII. 
Uncertain and unſettled he remains, 
Deep vers'd in books, and fha/lozo in himſelf. Milton. 
One would no more wonder to ſee the moſt ſballaav nation of 
Europe the moſt vain, than to find the molt empty fellows in every 
nation more conceited than the reſt. Addiſon. 
3. Not deep of found. 
If a virginal were made with a double concave, the one all the 
length of the virginal, and the other at the end of the ſtrings, as 
the harp hath, it muſt make the ſound perfecter, and not ſo hhal- 
low and jarring. Bacon. 


Sn a'LLOW. . /, [from the adjective.] A ſhelf; a ſand; 


a flat; a ſhoal; a place where the water is not deep. 
I M1 uld not fee the ſandy hour-glaſs run, 
But 1 ſhould think of „ballet and of flats 
nd ſee my wealthy Andrew dock'd in ſand, 
Vein her high top lower than her ribs, 
To kiſs her burial, Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
A ſwift ſtream is not heard in the channel, but upon ſhallevs of 
gravel, Bacin's Natural 165 0 
Having but newly left thoſe grammatick flats and ſballozos, 
where they ſtuck unreaſonably, to learn a few words with lament- 
able conſttuction, and now on the ſudden trantported, to be toſt 
with their unbailaſted wits in fathomleſs and unquiet deeps of con- 
they do grow into hatred of learning, 
prom 9 chat ſo oft have ſounded 
And fathom'd all his thoughts, that know the deeps 
And ſhallows of his heart, ſhould need no inſtruments 
To advance your ends. | Denbam. 
He ſounds and fathoms him, to find 
The ſhalletos of his ſoul, Dryden's Spaniſh Friar, 
The wary Dutch 
Behind their treach'rous ſhallowws now withdraw, 
And there lay ſnares to catch the Britiſh hoſt, 
Three more fierce Eurus * his angry 3 
Daſh'd on the /ſhallozws of the moving land, 
And in mid d wo left them moor d a-land. Dryd. Aucid. 
In arms of the ſca, and among iſlands, there is no great depth, 


S⁊olft. 


Shakeſpeare, 


Dryden. 


| and ſome places are plain ſballyxvs Burnet. 


Leaving them but the ſhales and huſks of men. Shakeſpeare, | 


Bacon. | 


Milton, ; 


| 


| 


8 N 


Their ſpawn being lighter than the water, there it would not 
fink to the bottom, but be buoyed up by it, and carried away to 
the-ſhallows. tz; | Ray on the Creation. 

Wich the uſe of diligence, and prudent canduR; he may. decl.ne 
both rocks and ſhallotos. XN Narrive 

The ſea could not be much narrower than it is, without a great 
loſs to the world; and muſt we now have an occan of mere flats 
and ſballorvs, to the utter ruin of navigation? Bentley. 

SHA"LLOWBRAINED, adj. [ ſhallow and brain.] Fool- 
iſh ; futile ; trifling ; empty. 

It cannot but be macter of juit indignation to all good men, to Yee 
a company of lewd halleroLrained hufts making atheiſm, and con- 
tempt of religion, the ſole badge of wit. Scuth. 

SHA'LLOWLY, adv. I from jhallow.] | 
1. With no great depth. 


The load lieth open on the graſs, or but ſpalloauly covered. 
2. Simply ; fooliſhly, 


Moſt. fhallezuly did you theſe arms commence, | 
Fondly brought here, and fooliſhly ſent hence. Shakeſpeare 
SHA'LLOWNESS. 1. J. [from ſpalloau.] 
1. Want of depth. | 


2. Want of thought ; want of underſtanding ; futility ; 

ſillineſs ; emptineſs, | 

By it do all things live their meaſur'd hour : 
We cannot aſk the thing which is not there, 

Blaming the ſhallzoneſs of our requett, Herbert. 
I cannot wonder enough at the ſhallowneſs and impertinent zeal 
of the vulgar ſort in Druina, who were carried away with ſuch an 
ignorant devotion for his ſucceſſes, when it little concerned their 
religion or ſecurity, Howel. 


SHALM, 1. J. [German.] A kind of muſical pipe. 
Every captain was commanded to have his ſoldiers in readineſs 
to ſet forward upon the ſign given, which was by the ſound of a 
ſhalm or hobvy, Xnoiles's Hiſtery of the Turkts 
SHALT, Second perſon of Hall. 
To SHAM, v. u. | ſhommi, Welſh, to cheat. 
1. Jo trick; to cheat; to fool with a fraud; to de- 
lude with falſe pretences. A low word: 
Men tender in point of honour, and yet with little regatd to 


truth, are ſooner wrought upon by ſhame than by contciende, 
when they find themſelves fooled and ſpammed into u convictlon. 


L'Eflronfes 
Then all your wits that flear and ſham, 
Down from Don Quixote to Tom 'I'ram, 
From whom 1 jeſts and puns purloin, 
And lily put them off for mine, 
Fond to be thought a country wit, Prior, 


2, To obtrude by fraud or folly, | 
Wo muſt have a care that we do not, for want of laying things 

and things together, ham fallacies upon the world for current 
reaſon. . J. Eſtrange. 
Sham, 1. / [from the verb.] Fraud; trick; delu- 


ſion; falſe pretence; impoſture. A low word. 
No ſlam to groſs but it will paſs upon a weak man, that is 
pragmatical and inquilitives L' Eftranges 
It goes a great way when natural curioſity and vulgar prejudice 
ſhall be aſſiſted with the ſbams of aſtrological judgments, L'Efir. 
He that firſt brought the ſham, wheedle, or banter in uſe, put 
together, as he thought fit, thoſe ideas he made it land for. Locke, 

That in the lacred temple needs would try 

Without a fire th' unheated gums to fry, 
Believe who will the ſolemn ſham, not I, Addiſon. 
SHAM, adj. Falſe; counterfeit; fictitious; pretended. 
Never join the fray, 

Where the ſbam quarrel interrupts the way. . Gays 
SHA"MBLES, #, /. [of uncertain etymology 3 /can- 
naglia, Ital.] 


a butchery, 


Far be the thoughts of this from Henry's heart, 
To make a ſhambles of the parliament-houſe, Shak. H. VI. 
J hope my noble lord eſteems me honeſt, 
Oh, ay, as ſummer flies are in the ſhambles, - | 
That quicken ev'n with blowing. Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
He warned a flock of theep, that were driving to the ſhambles, 
of their danger; and, upon uttering ſome ſounds, they ail fied, 


2, It is here improperly uſed, 


When the perſon is made the jeſt of the mob, or his back the 
ſhambles of the executioner, there is no more convlction in the one 
than in the other. Witts, 


SUA"MBLING, adj, [See SCAMBLING.] Moving awk- 
wardly and irregularly. A low bad word, 
By that 2 in his walk, it ſhould be my rich banker, 
Gomez, whom 1 knew at Barcelona. Dryden's Spaniſh Friars 
So when nurſe Nokes to act young Ammon tries, 
With ſhamb ing legs, long chin, and fooliſh eyes, 
With dangling hands he ſtrokes th' imperial robe, 
And with a cuckold's air commands the globe, Smith, 
SHAME. a. / [yceam, Saxon; /chaemze, Dutch,] 
1. The paſſion felt when reputation is ſuppoſed to be 


loſt; the paſſion expreſſed ſometimes by bluſhes, 
Lamenting ſorrow did in darkneſs lie, 
And ſhame his ugly face did hide from living eye. 
Peace, peace, for ſhame, if not for charity. 
—-Urge neither charity nor ſhame to me: 
Uncharitably with me have you dealt, 
And ſhamefully my hopes by you are butcher'd 1 
: My charity is outrage, life my ame; 
And in my ſhame Rill lives my torrow's rage. Shak. R. III. 
oaks Hide, for ſhame, | 
Romans, your grandlires images, 
That bluſh at their degenerate progeny. Dryden. 
In the ſchools men are allowed, without ame, to deny the agree= 
ment of ideas; or out of the ſchools, from thence have learned, 
without ſhame, to deny the connection of ideas, Locke, 
2. The cauſe or reaſon of ſhame ; diſgrace ; igno- 
miny. 
The more ſhame for him that he ſends it me; 
For 1 have heard him ſay, a thouſand times, 
His Julia gave it him at his departure. Shakeſpearts 
God deliver the world from ſuch guides, who are the ſbame of 


Spenſcr. 


religion. | Souths 
This jeſt was firſt of th' other houſe's making, 
And, five times tried, has never fail'd of taking 
For 'twere a ſbame a poet ſhould be kill'd, | 
Under the ſhelter of fo broad a ſhield, Drydens 
O ſhame to manhood ! ſhall one daring 
The ſcheme of all our happineſs deſtroy ? Pe Odyſſey. 
3. Reproach ; infliction of ſhame, 
A foul ſhame is upon the thief, Ecclus. v. 14. 
Applauſe | 
Turn'd to exploding hiſs, triumph to ſhame, 
Caſt on themſelves from their own mouths. Milton. 


To SHAME, wv. @. [from the noun, 
1. 'To make aſhamed; to fill with ſhame. 
To tell thee of whom deriv'd, 
Were ſhame enough to ſhame thee, wert thou not ſhameleſs. 


| Shakeſpeare» 
If thou haſt power to raiſe him, bring him hither, 
And I've power to ſhame him hence: 


1. Ihe place where butchers kill or ſell their meat; 


Arbuthnot. 


Ob, while you live, tell wuth and fame the devil, Shakeſpeare, 
Hypebolup 
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ark. 1. ſe Leanit charcharias, Latin. ] 
Sl A voracious ſea-fiſh 
I. * "His jaws horrifick arm'd with threefold fate, | 
The direful barks Thomſon's Summer. 
A greedy artful fellow ; one who fills his pockets by 
q ſly tricks. A low word. 
David's meſſengers are ſent back to him, like ſo many ſhark: and 
nnagates, only for endeavouring to compliment an ill nature out 
of itſelf, and ſeeking that by petition which they might have com- 
manded by their ſword. x South, 
Trick; fraud; petty rapine. A low word, 
by Wretches who live upon the ſhark, and other men's fins, the 
common poiſoners of youth, equally deſperate in their fortunes and 


ſouls» 
9 CHAR k. V. 


South, 
a. To pick up haſtily or lily, 
Young Fontinbras, | 
Of unimproved mettle, hot and full, 
Hath in the ſkirts of Norway, here and there, 
Shark d up a liſt of landleſs reſolutes. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet, 


, SHARK. Y. N. 


4 To play the petty thief. A low word. 
© "The fly leads a lazy, voluptuous, ſcandalous, PR hate- 
ſul wherever ſhe comes, 'Eftrange. 
, To cheat; to trick. A low word, Ainſworth. 
© There are cheats by natural inclination as well as by corruption: 
nature taught this boy to ſhark, not diſcipline. L' Eftrange. 
The old generous Engliſh ſpirit, which heretofore made this na- 
tion ſo great in the eyes of all the world, ſeems utterly extinct; 
and we are degenerated into a mean, ſharking, fallacious, under- 
mining converſe ; there being a ſnare and a trapan almoſt in every 
word we hear, and every action we ſee. South. 


J SHARK. To fawn upon for a dinner. 


SHARP. adj. [yceanp, Saxon; /cherpe, Dutch, ] 
1, Keen; piercing; having a keen edge; having an 
acute point; not blunt. 
She hath tied 
Sharp tooth'd unkindneſs like a vulture here. Sbaleſpeare. 
In Ireland have 1 ſeen this ſtubborn Cade 
Oppoſe himſelf againſt a of kerns ; 
And fought fo long, till that his thighs with darts 
Were almoſt like a ri tough porcuptne. Shak. Henry VI. 
hy tongue deviſeth miſchiefs, like a ſharp razor, working de- 
ceitfully. 0 Pſalm ii. 2. 
With edged grooving tools they cut down and ſmoothen away 
the extuberances left by the ſharp pointed grooving tbols, and bring 
the work into a perfect ſhape, 
2. Terminating in a point or edge; not obtuſe, 
The form of their heads is narrow and ſharp, that they may the 
better cut the air in their ſwift flight. ore. 
There was ſeen ſome miles in the ſea a great pillar of light, not 
ſoarp, but in form of a column or cylinder, riſing a great way up 
towards heaven. 3 + | ks 
To come near the point, and draw unto a angle, they do 
not only ſpeak and practiſe truth, but really . 9 


Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Their embryon atoms 


Light arm'd or heavy, Joarps ſmooth, light, or flow. Milton. 
It is - much the firmer, by how much broader the bottom, and 
per t e top, 


Temple, 
In ſhipping ſuch as this the Iriſh kern, 


And untaught Indian, on the ſtream did glide, 
Ere ſharp keel'd boats to ſtem the flood did learn, 
Or fin-like oars did ſpread from either fide, 
3. Acute of mind; witty ; ingenious ; inventive. 
Now as fine in his apparel as if he would make me in love with 
acloak, and verſe for verſe with the ſharpeſt witted lover in Arca- 


. ; Sidn . 
If we had nought but ſenſe, each living wight, * 
Which we call brute, would be more ſharp than we. Davies. 
Shar to the world, but thoughtleſs of renown, 
They plot not on the ſtage, but on the town. Dryden. 
There is nothing makes men ſharper, and ſets their hands and 
wits more at work, than want, Addiſon on Italy. 
Many other things belong to the material world, wherein the 
ſharpeſt philoſophers have never yet arrived at clear and diſtin 
ideas, Watts. 
4. Quick, as of ſight or hearing. 
As the ſharpeſt eye diſcerneth nought, 
Except the ſun· beams in the air do ſhine; 
So the beſt ſoul, with her reflecting thought, 
Sees not herſelf without ſome light divine. Davies. 
To ſharp eyed reaſon this would ſeem untrue 
But reaſon I through love's falſe opticks view. Dryden. 
5. rg without aſtringency ; ſour, but not auſtere ; 
acid, 


So we, if children young diſeas'd we find, 
Anoint with ſweets the veffel's foremoſt parts, 


To make them taſte the 


tions we give; 
They drink deceiv'd, +, ſo dad they live. 


Spenſer. 
8 7 taſted citrons Median climes produce; 
Bitter the rind, but generous is the juice. Dryden. 
Different ſimple ideas are ſometimes expreſſed by the ſame word, 
as ſweet and ſharp are applied to the objects of hearing and taſting. 


Wat. 
6. Hel z piercing the ear with a quick noiſe ; not 
2 | 


o 


In whiſtling 2 contract the mouth, and, to make it more ſharp, 
men uſe their finger. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Let one whiſtle at the one end of a trunk, and hold your ear at 
. and the ſound ſtrikes ſo ſharp, as you can ſcarce _ 
0 - Haron, 
For the various modulation of the voice, the upper end of the 
windpipe is endued with ſeveral cartilages to contract or dilate it, 
as we would have our voice flat or ſharp. Ray. 
7 Severe; harſh; biting; ſarcaſtick. 
If he ſhould intend his voyage towards my wife, I would turn 
her looſe to himz and what he gets more of her than ſharp words, 
let it lie on my head. Shakeſpeare, 
ow often} may we meet with thoſe who are one while courte- 
dus, but within a ſmall time after are ſo ſupercilious, ſharp, trou- 
eſome, fierce, and exceptious, that they are not only ſhort of the 
1 mo of friendſhip, but become the very ſores and burdens 
oe ; 

caſe contention : be thy words ſevere, 
barp as he merits z but the ſword forbear. _ Dryden. 

8. Severe; quick to puniſh z cruel ; ſeverely rigid. 

There, gentle Hermia, may I marry thee 3 | 


And to that place the ſharp an law 
Cannot purſue us. 


their Manners, and getting their very bread by the damnation of | 


2. 


South. 3 


— 


| $8HA 


8 Death becomes 
His final remedy z and after life 
Tried in ſbarp tribulation, and refin'd ' | 
It By faith — LIN _ N Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
1s a very imall comfort that a plain man, lying under a ſharp 
fit of the ſtone, receives from this 3 We Tilletſon, 


11. Fierce; ardent fiery. 
Their piety feign'd 
In ſbarp conteſt of battle found no aid, 
A ſparp aſſault already is begun; 
Their murdering guns 1. fiercely on the walls, 
12. Attentive; vigilant. 
Sharp at her utmoſt ken ſhe caſt her eyes, 
And ſomewhat floating from afar deſcries. Dry 
Is a man bound to look out ſharp to plague himſelf, and to take 
care that he ſlips no opportunity ot being unhappy ? Collier. 
A clergyman, eſtabliſhed in a competent living, is not under the 
neceſſity of being ſo ſharp and exacting. 1 71 
13. Acrid; biting; pinching; Piercing, as the cold. 
The windpipe is continually moiſtened with a glutinous humour, 
iſſuing out of ſmall glandules in its inner coat, to fence it againſt 


*. Milten. 
Dryden. 


den. 


the ſha air, Ray. 
or here the ſun's meridian rays had pow r, . 
or wind fharp piercing, nor the ruſhing ſhow'r, 
The verdant arch ſo cloſe its texture kept, Pepe: Odyſſey. 


14. Subtile ; nice; witty ; acute: of things. 
Sharp and ſubtile diſcourſes procure very great applauſe z but be- 


ing laid in the balance with that which ſound experience plainly de- 
livereth, they are overweighed. Hooker. 


The inſtances you mention are the ſtrongeſt and ſharpeſt that can 


be urged, Digby. 
15. [Among workmen.) Hard. 


They make uſe of the ſharpeſt ſand, that being beſt for mortar to 
lay bricks and tiles in. 


: Moons Mechanical Exerciſes. 
16. Emaciated ; lean, 
His viſage drawn he felt to ſbarp and ſpare, Milton, 
SHARP. #. /. [from the adjective.] 
1. A ſharp or acute ſound, 
It is the lark that ſings ſo out of tune, 
Straining harſh diſcords and unpleaſing + Shakeſpeare. 


2. A pointed weapon ; ſmall ſword ; rapier. Low word. 

If butchers had but the manners to go to ſharps, gentlemen 

woul be contented with a rubber at cutts, ollier, 

To SHARP. v. 4. {ven the noun.] To make keen. 
Whom the whetſtone ſharps to eat, 

They cry, milſtones are good meat. Ben Jonſon. 

To Sn — v. u. [from the noun.] To play thieviſh 

tricks. 


I live upon what's my own; whereas your ſcandalous life is only 
cheating or ſharping one half of the year, and ſtarving the other. 


L' Eftrange. 

To SHA'RPEN. v. a. [from ſharp.) | | 
1. To make keen; to edge; to point. 

The weaker their helps are, the more their need is to ſharpen the 

edge of their own induſtry. ober. 

The Iſraelites went down to the Philiſtines, to ſharpen every man 

his ſhare and his coulter. 1 Samuel, xiii. 204 

His ſevere wrath ſhall he for a ſwords Wiſdom, v. 20. 


The grating of a ſaw, when d, offends ſo much, as it ſet- 
teth the teeth on edges e p Bacon, 


The ſquadron bright, ſbarp'ning in mooned horns 

Their phalanx, ton. 

It may contribute to his miſery, heighten the anguiſh, and parpen 

the ſting of conſcience, and ſo add fury to the everlaſting flames, 

when he ſhall refle& upon the abuſe of wealth and greatneſs, South. 
No: 'tis reſiſtance that inflames defire z 


Sharpens the darts of love, and blows the fire. Dryden. 
Ere ten moons had 'd either horn, 
To crown their bliſs, a lovely boy was born. Dryden. 


Her nails are ſbarpen'd into pointed claws z 
Her hands bear half her weight, and turn to paws. Addiſon, 
To make quick, ingenious, or acute. 


by ſtudy, doth not commonly bring greateſt learning, beſt manners, 
or happieſt life in the end. 


Aſcham. 

3- To make quicker of ſenſe, | 
Th' air ſharpen'd his viſual ray 

To objects diſtant far. Milton. 


4. To make eager or hungry. 
; 3 Epieurean _— | 1 

Sbarpen cloyleſs ſauce his appetite. akeſpeare. 

Such an aſſurance as will om men's defires, and quicken their 

endeayours for obtaining a leſſer good, ought to inſpire men with 


more vigour in purſuit of what is greater. Tillotſen. 
5. To make fierce or angry. c 
Mine enemy ſharpeneth his eyes upon me. Job, xvi. 9. 
6. To make biting, ſarcaſtick, or ſevere, "© 5 
My haughty ſoul would ſwell ; 
Sharpen each word, and threaten in my eyes. Smith, 


7. To make leſs flat; more piercing to the ears. 
Encloſures not only preſerve ſound, but increaſe and 

it. | 
8. To make ſour, | 


SHa"rPER. u. J [from ſharp.) A tricking fellow; a 
petty thief; a raſcal, 


ſharpen 


Bacon. 


Sharpcrs, as pikes, prey upon their own kind. L' Eftrange. 
He ſhould retrench what he loſt to ſhaypers, and ſpent 3 up- 
pet- plays, to apply it to that uſe. butbnot. 
I only wear it in a land of Hectors, 
Thieves, 2 ſharpers, and directors. Pope. 
SHA'RPLY. adv. [from arp. ] 


1. With keenneſs ; with good edge or point. 
2. Severely ; rigorouſly ; roughly. 

They are more /harply to be chaſtiſed and reformed than the rude 
Iriſh, which, being very wild at the firſt, are now become more ci- 
* 1 ? q Spenſer . 
. Keenly ; acutely 3 vigoroully. 

. The AP and = # Bs ond exerciſed in compre- 


hending another man's things than our own. en Jonſon, 
4. AfMiiQively ;; painfully. | 

At the arrival of the Engliſh ambaſſadors the ſoldiers were 2 

aſſailed with wants. Hayward, 


With quickneſs. 


You contract your eye when you would ſee ſbarply z and erect 
your ear when you would hear attentively. Bacon. 


6. Judiciouſly ; acutely ; wittily. 
SHA'RPNESS. #. / [from fbarp.] 


I. Keenneſs of edge or point. 


| Shakeſpeare. Palladius neither ſuffering us nor himſelf to take in hand the 
9 Eager z hungry keen upon a queſt, party till the afternoon z when we were to fight in troops, not dif- 
My faulcon now is ſharp and paſſing empty, fering otherwiſe from earneſt, but that the Parpneſs of the 2 
And, till ſhe ſtoop, ſhe muſt not be full gorg'd 3 was taken away. Sidney. 
For then the never looks upon her lure. Shakeſpeare. A ſecond glance came gliding like the firſt ; 
The defire I had . And he who ſaw the 1 of the dart, 
Of taſting, | Milton. Without defence receiv'd it in his heart. Dryden, 
10. Painful ; aMfliftive. ' | 2, Not obtuſeneſs, 
That ſhe may feel Force conſiſteth in the roundings and raiſfings of the work, ac- 
How than a t's uy it is, cording as the limbs do more or leſs require it; ſo as the beholder 
2 have a thankleſs child. > King Lear. | ſhall ſpy no ſharpneſs in the bordering lines. Motten. 
> cauſed his father's friends to be ctuelly tortured grieving to | 3. Sourneſs without auſtereneſs. 
m live to whom he was ſe much behelden, and therefore re- There is a ſharpneſs in vinegar, and there is a + in pain, 
warded them with ſuch ferp payment. Knoles, in ſorrow, and in reproach z there is a ſhary eye, 3 wu, nnd 


Overmuch quickneſs of wit, either given by nature, ot ſharpened 


SHA 


} a ſharp ſword 1 but there is not one of theſe ſeveral the 
ſame as another of them; and a ſharp eaſt wind is different from 
them all. | Watts's en 
Provoking ſweat 3 and taking away all farpreſs 
whatever you put in, muſt be of good effect in the cure of the 
out. : Temples | 
4+ Severity of language ; ſatirical ſarcaſm, 
There's gold for thee ; 
Thou muſt not take my former arp illy 


I will employ thee back again; Shakeſpearet 
Some id all folly with juſt eſs blame, 
While others laugh'd and ſcorn'd them into ſhame z 
But, of theſe two, the laſt ſucceeded beſt, . 
As men aim righteſt when they ſhoot in jeſt, 2 
The ſbarpneſi of his ſatire, next to himſelf, falls moſt heavily on 
his friends, RD, Dryden. 
This is a ſubject of which it is hard to ſpeak without ſatirical 


ſharpneſs, and particular reflections, on many churches of * 
5. Painfulneſs; afflictiveneſs. Pratt. 


At this time | 
We ſweat and bleed; the friend hath loſt his friend 
And the beſt quarrels in the heat are curſt 
By thoſe that teel their pod Sbakeſpeares 
Not a ſingle death only that then attended this profeſſion z but 


the terror and ſharpneſs of it was redoubled in the manner and eir- 
cumſtances. South. 


6. Intellectual acuteneſs; ingenuity; wit. 

Till Arianiſm had made it a matter of great ſharpheſs and ſub- 

tilty of wit to be a ſound believing chriſtian, men were not curious 

What ſyllables or particles of ſpeech they uſed, Hooker. 
The daring of the ſoul proceeds from thence, 

Dryden. 


5 


Sharpneſs of wit and active diligence. 

The ſon returned with ftrength of conititution, ſbarpneſi of un- 

derſtanding, and {kill in languages. Addiſen. 
uickneſs of ſenſes, 

It the underſtanding or facul 
fight, not of equal ſharpneſs in al 
than that, even as the dark-fighted man is dlrected by the clear 
about things viſible, ſo likewiſe, in matters of deeper diſcourſe, the 


7. 
of the ſoul be like unto bodily 
z what can be more convenient 


wiſe in heart doth ſhew the fimple where his way lieth.. Hookers 
SHARP-SET. adj. [ ſharp and ſet.] 
1. Hungry ; ravenous, | | 
The ſeely dove 
Two A C8 hawks do her on each fide hem 
And ſhe knows not which way to fly from them. rownhe 
An eagle ſbarp:ſet, looking about her for her prey, ſpied a leve- 
ret. L' Eſtrange. 


2. Eager; vehemently deſirous. 
Baſilius forced her to ſtay, though with much ado, ſhe being 
ſharp-Jet upon the fulfilling of a ſhrewd office, in overlooking Phi- 


loclea. : f idney, 
Our ſenſes are ſharp-ſet on pleaſures, L'Eftr 


A comedy of Johnſon's, not Benz held ſeven nights; for the 


town is ſharp-ſet on new plays. _ Popes 
SHARP<8$1GHTED. adj, [ ſharp and fight.] Having 
f ſhe were the body's quality, 


quick fight. 
Then would ſhe be with it fick, N and blind; 
But we perceive, where theſe privations be, 


An healthy, perfect, and Ae mind. Davin. 
I am not ſo ſharp-ſighted as thoſe who have diſcerned this rebel - 
lion contriving from the death of Q. Elizabeth, Clarendon. 


Your majeſty's clear and ſbarp: fig bted judgment has as good a ti- 
tle to give law in matters of this nature, as in any other. Denbam. 
Nothing ſo fierce but love will ſoften, nothing ſo bted in 


other matters but it throws a miſt before the eyes ont. 3 Harne 
SHARP-VISAGED. adj. [ ſharp and wiſaged.) Having 


a @ ſharp countenance. 
| The Welſh that inhabit the mountains are commonly ſharp- 
viſaged. Hale's Origin of Manlind. 


To SHA'TTER, v. a. [ /chetteren, Dutch.) 
1. To break at once into many pieces; to 
to ſcatter the parts, 2, 
He rais'd a figh ſo piteous and profound, 
That it did ſeem to ſbatrer all his bulk, 
And rend his being. 
Ye myrtles brown, with lvy never ſear, 


I come to pluck your berries harſh and crude, 
And with fore'd fingers rude 


Shatter your leaves before the Ne year. Milton. 
They eſcape diſſolutlon, becauſe they can ſcarce ever meet with 


an agent minute and ſwiftly enough moved to ſbatter or diſſociate 
the combined parts. Boyle. 


A monarchy was ſhattered to pieces, and divided amongſt revolted 

ſubjects, into a multitude of little governments. Locke. 

Black from the ſtroke above, the ſmouldring pine | 

Stands as a ſhatter'd trunk.  Thoniſon's Summer. 

2. To diſſipate; to make incapable of cloſe and conti- 

nued attention. | 

A man of a looſe, volatile, and ſhattered humour, thinks only by 

fits and ſtarts. | Norris. 

To SHATTER, v. n. To be broken, or to fall, by any 
force applied, into fragments, 

Of vs 4 ſome are fragil, and ſome are tough and not fragil; 

and; in the breaking, ſome fragil bodies break but where the force 

is z ſome ſhatter and fly in many places, Bacon. 


SHATTER. 2. / [from the verb.] One part of many 
ing is broken at once. 


into which any thin | 
Stick the candle ſo looſe, that it will fall upon the glaſs - 5. 
wiſt. 


ſconce, and break it into ſhatters. | 
SHA'TTERBRAINED. |} adj. [from ſhatter, brain, and 
SHA'TTERPATED. pate.) Inattentive z not con- 

ſiſtent, A low word. | 
Sna'TTERY. adj. [from ſhatter.) Diſunited ; not com- 
falling into many parts; looſe of tex- 


break fo as 


| Shakeſpeares 


pact; eaſily 
ture, 
A brittle 


ttery ſort of ſpar, found In form of a white ſand 
chiefly in 


e perpendicular fiſſures amongſt the ores of ee 
ard. 


To SHAVE. v. 4. 2828 ſhaved, part. ſhaved or ſha- 

wen. [pceapan, Saxon; /chaeven, Dutch. 

1. To pare off with a razor. 
He that is to be cleanſed ſhall fave off all his hair, Levit. 
Zelim was the firſt of the Ottomans that did ſbave his beard : a 

baſhaw aſked, Why he altered the cuſtom of his predeceſſors ? He 
anſwered, Becauſe you baſhaws may not lead me by the beard, as 
you did then. Bacon. 
Doſt thou not know this ſhaven pate ? 2 LA. a great man's 
head, Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 
I cauſed the hair of his head to be ſhaved off, Miſeman. 
2. To pare cloſe to the ſurface, 
Sweet bird ! I 
Thee, chauntreſs, oft the woods among 
I woor, to hear thy evening ſong : 
2 miſſi 2 I walk unſeen 
the dry ſmoot en greens 
The a ag wart | 
Shave: all the ſurface of the waving green. 
3. To ſkim by paſſing near, or flightly touching, 
He ſhoves with level wing the deep ; then ſoars 
| | Vp to the fiery concave * high, 


Milten, 


Milton, : 
4+ To 


[ 


SHE 


g. To cut in thin flices, 

Make ſome medley of earth, with ſome other plants 
ſhawn In leaf or root, . ; 
To ſtrip z to oppreſs by extortion z to pillage, 
HWAVE-GRASS, 1. J. [equijetum, 2 An herb. 

SUN VVNLI NO. a. . [from fave.] man ſhaved ; a 
friar, or religious. Uled in contempt 

Of elfes, there be no ſuch things only by bald friars and knaviſh 
' ſhavelings 10 feitzued. Spenſer. 

SUN VIA. . J. [from ſbave.] | 
1. A man that practiſes the art of hv. 
2. A man cloſely attentive to his own intereſt, 
My lord 
Was now diſpos'd to rok a jeſt, q 
And bid friend Lewis go in queſt 3 
Swift. 


"This Lewis is a cunning ſavers 
3. A robber; a plunderer. ; ; 

They fell all into the hands of the cruel ane eee living 

for the moſt part by theft, and walting for yr nog get a en 

their prey: by theſe ſhavers the Turks 85 ſtript of all t E 

SUN VINO. „. /, [from ſhave.] Any thin flice pared 


off from an 60 ' 
Take RE = ws, groſs ſhavings, ſteep them in ſack, changed 
twice, till the bitterneſs be drawn forth then take the ſavings 
forth, and dry them in the ſhade, and beat them to powder, Bacon. 
By eleQtrick bodies 1 do not conceive only ſuch as take up ſhaw- 
Ings, ftraws, and light bodies, but ſuch as attract all bodies palpa- 
ble whatſoever, Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
The ſhavings are good for the fining of wine, Mortimer, 


SHAW. „. 0 [pcua, Saxon; /chawe, Dutch; Augga, 
Tſlandick.] 


bruiſed or 


Bacon, 


A thicket z a ſmall wood, A tutt of 
trees near Litchfield is called Gentle ſhaw, 


SHa'wrowl. „. / [aw and fowl.) An artificial 
fowl made by fowlers on purpoſe to ſhoot at. 


SUA W]. u. /. [from ſehawme, Teutonick.] A haut- 


boy ; a cornet : written likewiſe an. | 
With trumpets alſo and Patoms. Pſalms, Common Prayer. 
Sur. pronoun, In oblique caſes her. I/, Gothick ; peo, 
Saxon; e, old Engliſh.] 
1. The female pronoun demonſtrative ; the woman; 
the woman before mentioned. 
$be, of whom the ancients ſcem'd to propheſy, 
When they call'd virtues by the name of fbe z/ 
She, in whom virtue was ſo much refin'd, 
That for allay unto fo pure a mind 


$he took the weaker lex. Donne, 
This once diſelon'd, | 
The ladies did change favours, and then we 
Following the ſigns, woo'd but the ſign of ſhe. Shakeſpeare, 
What, at any time, have you heard ber lay ? Sbatſſeure. 
The moſt upright of mortal men was he; | 
The moſt fincere and holy woman ſhe. Dryden, 


2. It is ſometimes uſed for a woman abſolutely, with 
ſome degree of contempt. 
The fox of Italy (hall not betray | 
Mine intereſt, and his honour, Shaheſpeare's Cymbeline, 
Lady, you are the cruell'ſt fe alive, | 
If you will lead theſe graces to the grave, 
And leave the world no copy. Sbabeſp. Twelfth Night, 
1 was wont 
To load my exwith knacks 3 I would have ranſack'd 
"The pedlar's filken treatury, and have pour'd it 
To her acceptance, 
3- The female ; not the male, 
| 1 would outſtare the ſterneſt eyes that look, 
Pluck the young ſucking cubs from the fe bear, 
Jo win thre, lady. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
The NN if fs would (ing by day, 
When ev'ry gooſe is cackling, would be thought 


No better a mulician than the wren. Shakeſpeare. 
He lions ave hirfute, and have great manes z the ſhes are linooth, 
like cat. : Bacon. 
Stand it in Judah's chronicles confeſt, 
That David's ton, by impious paſhon mov'd, 
moto a % flave, and murder'd what he lov'd. Prior, 


Sur. „. /, eaves, plural, [reeap, Saxon; /choof, 
Dutch, ] | 
1. A bundle of ſtalks of corn bound together, that the 
ears may dry. | 
"Theto be the Graves that honour's harveſt bears z 
The feed, thy vallant actes the world the field. 
He beheld a field, 
Part arable and tilth z whereon were Prawer 


Fairfax, 


New reap' 1 the other part ſheep-walks and folds, Aen. 
The reaper fills bis greedy hands, 
Ani binds the golden Graves in baittle bands, Dryden, 
# Any bundle or colleètion held together, | 
She vani\h'd 3 
The ref of arrows ſhook and rattled In the caſe, Dryden, 
In the knowledge of bodies, we mult glean what we can; tince 


of their real eflencey, graſp at a time 
z comprehend the nature of whole tpe- 
ÞLeeke, 


wie cannot, from a diſcover 
whole beaver, and in winds 
' view 
To Sursee v. 4. Jo ſhell. See Snarn. 
; Thou art a ſeared peaſecod. Shateſpeare's King Leav, 
Yo Sur, preter, Gore, or Prared ; part. paſſ. . 
[peeanan, peynen, Saxon. This word is more fre- 
yon written Heer, but fer cannot analogically 
orm ee or ern © fear, ſhore, ſhorn as tear, tore, 
tern. 
1. J clip or eut by interception between two blades 
moving on a rivet, | 
$0 many days, my ewes have been with young 
$9 many weeks, ere the poor fools will yean 3 
$0 many months, ere 1 Mall Grey the fleece. Shabeſpeare, 
Laban went to er his ſheep. Cen. XXI. 19% 
When Wool is new eee, they (et pails of water by in the ſame 
room to ine teaſe Its weight, Bacen's Natural Hiftery, 
Po lay my head, and hollow pledge 
Of all my Rrength, In the lafeivious lap 
Or a deceitful concubine, who Ave me, 


Like a tame wether, all my precious fleece, Mite, 
"The fame Il taſte of fente would ſerve to join 
Dag foxes in the yoke, and foe the ume. Dryden. 
May'it thou hencet6;th tweetiy tecp! 5 
dle, (Wains, oh e, your dotteſt ſheepy 
do twell his couch ! Gey. 
Oer the congenial duſt enjoln'd to Aer 
"The graceful sen, and drop the tender tears F. e. 


2. 'To cut by interception, 
he (harp 4nd torbed edge of the nether chap Nrikes Into a cans) 
gut into the bone of the upper 1 and the toothed protuberance of the 
upper late a canal in the nether i_by which means he ealily Gres 
the graſs wherean he feeds. Grew 
Yo Suran, 4m [In navigation.] To make an indi- 
reed courſe, 
Suren. 1. . 


bre the verb. It is ſeldom uſed in 
Sur ans. { the 


ngular, but is tound once in Dryer, ] 


Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale, | 


SHE 
1. An inſtrument to cut, conſiſting of two blades mov- 
ing on a pin, between which the thing cut is inter- 
cepted. Shears are a larger, and cars a ſmaller, 
inſtrument of the ſame kind. Pope uſes fears for 


art. ö 
e thought Philoclea to herſelf, your ſheers come too late to 


clip the bird's wings that already is flown away. 
Why do you bend ſuch ſolemn brows on me ? 
Think you I bear the Pears of deſtiny ? 
Have I commandment on the pulſe of life? 
The fates prepar'd their ſharpen'd ſerv. 
When the fleece is ſhorn, 
Then their defenceleſs limbs the brambles tear; 
Short of their wool, and naked from the ſheer, 
'That people live and die, I knew, 
An hour ago, as well as you 
And if fate ſpins us longer years, 
Or is in haſte to take the ſhears, 
I know, we muſt both fortunes try, ; 
And bear our evils, wet or dry. Prior, 
How happy ſhould we be if we had the privilege of employing the 
ers, for want of a mint, upon foreign gold, by clipping it into 
half-crowns | Swift, 
Fate urg'd the ſhears, and cut the ſylph in twain, 


Sidney. 


Sba beſpeare. 
Dryden. 


But airy ſubſtance ſoon unites again. Pope. 
Beneath the 2 they felt no laſting ſmart; | 
They loſt but fleeces, while I loſt a heart, Cay. 


2. The denomination of the age of ſheep. 

When ſheep is one ſhear, they will have two broad teeth be- 
fore; when two ſhear, four z when three, ſix; when four, eight: 
and, after that, their mouths break. Mortimer. 

3. Any thing in the form of the blades of fears. 

4. Wings, in Shenſer. 

Two ſharp-wing'd feers ; 
Decked with divers plumes, like painted jays, | |; 
Were fuxed at his back to cut his airy ways. Spenſer. 
SHEARD. . % [pceand, Saxon.] A fragment. It is 
now commonly written hard, and applied only to 
fragments of earthen ware. | 

In the burſting of it, not a ſberd to take fire from the hearth, or, 
to take water out of the pit, Jſaiaby xxx. 14. 

SHr"aRER. u. . [from ſhear.) One that clips with 

ſhears ; particularly one that fleeces ſheep. 
Of other care they little reck'ning make, 

Than how to ſcramble at the pearer: teaſt, | 

And thove away the worthy bidden gueſt, Milton. 

Was he to be led as alamb to the ſlaughter, patient and reſigned 

as a ſheep before her beurer: Rogers. 
SHEA"RMAN. 2. /. [ ſhear and man.] He that ſhears, 
Thy father was a plaiſterer, 
And thou thylelf a fhearman. Shakeſpeare. 


SHEA"RWATER, . /, 12 niger.) A fowl. Ainſw. 

SunATU. . J. [pcxde, Saxon.] The caſe of any 

thing ; the ſcabbard of a weapon. | 
The dead knight's {word out of his earth he drew, 

With which he cut a lock off all their hair. Fairy Queen. 

Doth not each look a flaſh of lightning feel, 


Which ſpares the body's ſheath, yet melts the ſteel? Cleawn 
Swords by the lightning's ſubtile force diſtill'd, h 
And the cold ſheath with running metal fill'd, Addiſon. 
To SHEATH, | 


88 v. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To incloſe in a ſheath or ſcabbard ; to incloſe in any 
caſe, | 
This, drawn but now againſt my ſovereign's breaſt, 


Belore tis ſbeath'd ſhall give him peace and reſt, Waller. 
In his hair one hand he wreaths, | 
His ſword the other in his boſom Peatbs, Denham. 


Is this her hate to him, her love to me ? 

'Tis in my breaſt ſhe Pearhs her dagger now. Dryden. 
'The lett foot naked, when they march to fight, 

But in a bull's raw hide they „heath the right. Dryden. 
The leopard, and all of this kind as goes, keeps the claws of 
his foreteet turned up from the ground, and feathed in the ſkin of 
his toes, whereby he preſerves. them ſharp tor rapine, extending. 
them only when * leaps at the prey. Grew. 

2, [In philoſophy.] To obtund any acrid particles, 
Thote active parts of a body are of ditfering natures when 
ſheatbed up or wedged in amongſt others, in the texture of a con- 
crete, and when extricated from theſe impediments, Boyle. 
Other ſubſtances, oppoſite to acrimony, are called demulcent or 


mild, becauſe they blunt or each thole ſharp ſalts; as peaſe and 
beans. 


f Arbutbnot. 
3. To fit with a ſheath, | 
There was no link to colour Peter's hat, 
Walter's dagger was not come from ſheathing. Shakeſpeare. 


4. To defend the main body by an outward covering. 


It were to be wiſhed that the whole navy throughout were 
ſheathbed av ſome are. Raleigh. 


SUBATAWI'NGED., adj. [ 2 and wing.) Having 
hard caſes which are folded over the wings. 
Some inlects fly with four wings, as all vaginipennous or * 
winged inſecte, as beetles and dorrs, roWn. 
SHEA'THY, adj. [from fbeath.) Forming a ſheath, 
With a needle put aſide the thort and ſheathy caſes on earwigs 
backs, and you may draw forth two wings. ' Brecon, 


SHB"CKLATON. n, //, | 


He went to fight againſt the giant in his robe of ec Maten, which 
is that kind of gilded leather with which they uſe' to embroider the 
Iriſh jackets, | ' Spenſer, 

To Sund. v. a. [pceban, Saxon. 
1. To effuſe; to pour out; to ſpill. 
he painful ſervice, and the drops of blood 
Sled for my thanklefs country, are requited 
But with that ſurname of Coriolanus, Shakeſpeare, 
Cromwell, I did not think to ſhed a tear 
In all my miſeries. Shateſpoares 
For this is my blood which is Ged for many, for the remiſſion 
of lins. Matebetot, xxvi. 28, 
Some think one gen'ral ſoul fills ev'ry brain, 
As the bright tun feds light in ev'ry ſtar. 
Around its entry nodding poppies grow, 
And all cool fimples that ſweet reſt beſtow ; 
Night trom the plants their Nleepy virtue drains, 
And paſling ſheds it on the ſilent plains. 
You leem'd to mourn another . dead, 
e you gave him, and my tears you bed. 
nhappy man ! to break the pious laws 
Of nature, pleading in his children's cauſe : 
Is love ot honour, and his country's good; 
"The conſul, not the father, feds the blood. 
In theſe lone walls, their days eternal bound, 
Thelte moſt.grown domes with ſpiry turrets crown'd, 
Where awtul arches make a noon-day night, 
And the dim windows fed a folemn light, 
Thy eyes diftus'd a reconciling ray, 
And gleams ot glory brighten'd all the day. Pope, 
2. To ſcatter ; to let fall. 


Trees that bring forth their leaves late, and caſt them late, are 
more laſting man thoſe that prout their leaves early, or ſhed them 


Davies. 


Dryden. 
Dryden. 


Dryden, 


betimes. Bacen' Nature! Hiſtery, 


Dryden. | 


SHR 


So the returnin be b 
As his infant — dp ney 
Springing wreaths for William's brow 
As his ſummer's youth ſhall 
| Eternal ſweets around Maria's head. 
To SHeD. v.n, To let fall its i 
White oats are apt to ſbed moſt ag war and black 


Pri. 


ſtand. Mortimer”, H they 
Susp. . % [ſuppoſed by Skinner to Handy. 
Bade.) (ſuppoſed by | be corrupted from 


1. A light temporary covering, 
The firſt Aletes born in lowly bed, 
Of parents baſe, a roſe ſprung from a bride, 
Though he his houſe of poliſh'd marble build 
With jaſper floor'd, and carved cedat ciel'd N 
Yet ſhall it ruin like the moth's frail cell, 
Or ſheds of reeds which ſummer's heat repel, N 
In ſuch a ſeaſon born, when ſcarce a ach. 
Could bo _ to ſhelter him or me 
From the bleak air. x Milton's Parad; . 
So all our minds with his conſpire to grace _ Regain, 
The Gentiles great apoſtle, and deface 
"Thoſe ſtate-obſcuring feds, that like a chain 
Secm'd to confine and fetter him again, W 
Thoſe houſes then were caves, or homely _ 
With twining oſiers fenc'd, and moſs their beds, D 
An hoſpitable houſe they found, Ada. 
A homely Sed; the roof, not far from ground, 
Was thatch'd with reeds and ſtraw together bound. Dryden, 
Then out he ſteals, and finds where by the head 
Their horſe hung faſten'd underneath a ſhed. Bet 
Her various kinds, by various fortunes led, 5 8 
Commence acquaintance underneath a ſhed, Swi 
Weak as the Roman chief, who ſtrove to hide i 
His father's cot, and once his father's pride, 
By caſing a low ſhed of rural mould 
With marble wa 0 and roof adorn'd with gold. 


Fairfax, 


< 


2. [In compoſition. ] Effuſion: as blood ſhed, I 


SHE"DDER. 2. / [from ſbed.] A ſpiller; one who 
ſheds. | 


A ſhedder of blood ſhall ſurely die. 


SHEEN. J adj. [This was probably only the old pro- 
Syes'ny. J nunciation of inc.] Bright; littering ; 
ſnewy. A word now not in uſe, es 
That lewd ribbald, with vile luſt advanc'd, 
Laid firſt his filthy hands on virgin clean, 
To * her dainty corſe ſo fair and ſbeen. 
When he was all dight, he took his way 
Into the foreſt, that he might be ſeen 
Of the wild beaſts, in his new glory ſbcen. Hubberd's Tale, 
4 1 they never meet in grove or green, 
ountain clear, or ſpangled ſtar - light * Shakeſpeare 
op roſe each warrior bold and brine, n 
Oliſtering in filed ſteel and armour . 
Out of the hierarchies of angels een, 
The gentle Gabriel call'd he from the reſt, 
By the ruſhy fringed bank, 
Where grows the willow and the ofier dank, 
wn Eee chariot ſtays, 
Which ſet with agat, or the azure ſheen, 
Of tureois blue, and emerald green. 
Or did of late earth's ſons beſiege the wall 


| Exel. xvii, 10. 


Fairfax, 


Fairfax, 


Myon, 


Sag gx. 4. J [from the adjeAive.] Brightneb ; fle 
HEEN. u. J. [from the adjective.] Brightneſs ; ſplen- 
dour. Not now uſed. . : 


Mercy will fit between, 
Thron'd in celeſtial ſheen, 
Far above, in ſpangled ſeomy 
Celeſtial Cupid, her fam'd ſon, advanc'd, | 
Holds his dear-Pſyche ſweet entranc'd. Milton, 
SHEEP, . J. plural likewiſe peep, [yceap, Saxon, 
of which the plural was reep; /chaep, Dutch, ] 
1. The animal that bears wool, remarkable for its 
uſefulneſs and innocence. | 
Fire the brambles, ſnare the birds, and ſteep 
In wholeſame water- falls the fleecy pep. Dryden, 
Of ſübſtances there are two ſorts of Ideas; one of fingle ſub- 
ſtances, as they exiſt ſeparately, as a man, or ſberp. Locke, 
2, [In contempt.] A fooliſh ſilly fellow. Ainſworth, 
3. [In theology. ] The people, conſidered as under the | 
direction of God, or of their paſtor. a 
We are his people, and the of his paſture. Pale. 
To SHEEPBI'TE, v. n. [Heep and bite. ] To uſe petty 
thefts. | 5 * 
Shew your knave's viſage, with a pox to you; ſhew your fhef- 
biting N and be ben : es Sbale cant. 
SHB "PBITER, . / [from Hheepbite.] A petty thief. 
His gate like a biter fleering aſide, Tuſſers 
Wouldſt thou not be glad to have the niggardly raſcally rep» 
biter come to ſome notable ſhame ? Shakgpeares 
There are political Þeepbiters as well as paſtoral 3 betrayers ol 
public truſts as Well as of private. a L. Eftrange- 
Shur ePcorT. 2. /. [ ſheep and cor.] A little incloſure 
for 272 | | 
Bedlam beggars, with roaring voices, | 
From low farms, ſbecpcoti, and mills 
Inforce their charity. Shakeſpeare's King Lear- 
Up to a hill anon his ſteps he rear'd, 
From whoſe high top to ken the proſpect round, 
If cottage were in view, ſheepcor, or herd; 
But cottage, herd, or ſheepcot none he ſaw. Milter, 


SHEEPFO'LD. . / and fold.) The place where 
ſheep are det Py 


The bear, the lion, terrors of the plain; 


Milos. 


The ſbecpfold ſeatter'd, and the ſhepherd ſlain. Priv. 
Sunk'y ene 1. . A5 d hook. ] A hook faſtened 
to a pole, by which ſhepherds lay hold on the legs of 


their ſheep. | x 
The one carried a eroſier of balm-wood, the other a paſtoral ita 


of cedar like a Fe oy Bacon's New Atlantis 
If you dare think of deſerving our charms, p 
Away with your 1 and take to your arms. Dryden 


SHER PISH, adj, [ N Baſhful ; over · modeſt; 
ent. 


timorouſly and meanly d 


Wanting change of company, he will, when he comes N 
» or conceited creature. 1 
SHEE PISHNESS, 1. % Lun ſerpihh.) Baſhfulne!s; 
mean and timorous diftdence. ! 
Thy gentry bleats, as if thy native cloth | 
Transfus'd a ſbeepilbmeſ into thy tory. 22 
Sheepiſbneſs, and ignorance of the world, are not conſequ yp 
being bred at home. 


: r _ let a man be never ſo hardy, hewill * ee 
egree o i . 
Sn PATE. 1. /, [ rep and maſter.) A feeder of 
eep. | 
A nobleman was a great grafier and * 
SHEEPSHEA'RING. . / | ſheep an ſhear.) 
of ſhearing ſheep ;; the fealt made when 


ſhorn. | 
ſolemn feRtivity, ſuch as the g.. 


Hacts. 
The time 
ſheep are 


uſes to be, David begs ſore ſmall repaſt. 


There happening a 
Sus“ 


SHE 


„ Erk. #. J [ ſeep and e.] A modeſt diffident 
| mn fach as lovers caſt at their miſtreſſes. 
"Caſt a ſheep's eye behind you in before me. Dryden, 


gastrwa' L. 1. J. [beep and walk.] Paſture for 
ep. | He beheld a field, 


Part arable and tilth, whereon were ſheaves 
New reap'd z the other part fbeepwalks and folds, Milton, 
SukER. 4d rein, Saxon.] Pure; clear; unmin- 
ed. F 0 
gle ſhe ſay, I am not fourteen pence on the ſcore for ſbeer ale, 
{core me up for the lying'ſ rogue in Chriſtendom. Shakeſpeare. 
Sheer argument is not the talent of the man; little wreſted ſen- 
tences are the bladders which bear him up, and he ſinks downright, 
when he once pretends to ſwim without them. Atterbury. 
uskR. adv. [from the adjective.] Clean; quick; 


at once. Not now in uſe, except in low language. 
Thrown by angry Jove 
Sheer o'er the cryſtal battlements; from morn 
To noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve, 
A ſummer's day; and with the ſetting ſun 
Propp'd from the zenith, like a falling tary 


On Lemnos. Milton. 
The ſword of Satan, with ſteep force to ſmite ; 
Deſcending, and in half cut beer. "A Milton. 


Due entrance he diſdain'd, and in contempt 
At one ſlight bound high overleap'd all bound 
Of hill or higheſt wall, and freer within | | 
Lights on his feet. | Milton. 
q, SHEER, v. a. [See SHEAR, ] 
1 keep my birth-day; ſend my Phillis home 
At ſpeering- ti me. n Dryden. 
1 SHEER off, v. n. To ſteal away; to ſlip off clan- 
deſtinely. x | 
crERS. 1. J. [See SHEARS.] 
$Sy8eT. 1. /. [ycear, Saxon, ] 
1, A broad and large piece of linen. 
He ſaw heaven opened, and a veſſel deſcending unto him, as a 
great ſhect, knit at the four corners. As, x. 11. 
1. The linen of a bed. 
If I die before thee, ſhroud me 
In one of theſe ſame ſheets, Shakeſpeare. 
You think none but your beers are privy to your wiſhes, Shak. 
Some unequal bride in nobler ſheets 
Receives her lord. Dryden. 
q. [ecoutes, French; echoten, Dutch.) In a ſhip are 
ropes bent to the clews of the ſails, which ſerve in all 
the lower ſails to hale or round off the clew of the 
fail ; but in topſails they draw the ſail cloſe to the 
yard arms. Dict. — Dryden ſeems to underſtand it 
otherwiſe. | 
The little word behind the back, and undoing whiſper, like pull- 
ing off a ſbeet- rope at ſea, ſlaclæens the ſail. Suckling, 
Fierce Boreas drove againſt his flying ſails, | 
And rent the ſheets. . | Dryden. 
4 Az much paper as is made in one body. | 
As much love in rhime 
As could be cramm'd up in a ſheet of paper, 
Writ on both ſides the leaf, margin and all. Shakeſpeare. 
When I firſt put pen to paper, I thought all I ſhould have to ſay 
would have been contained in one ſheet of paper. Locke. 
I let the refracted light fall perpendicularly upon a ſheet of white 
paper upon the oppoſite wall. - Newton's Opticks. 
5. A ſingle complication or fold of paper in a book. 
b. Any thing expanded. - 
Such beets of fire, ſuch burſts of horrid thunder 
I never remember to have heard, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Rowling thunder roars, 
And ſheets of lighting blaſt the ſtanding field. 
An azure ſbeet it ruſhes broad, 
And from the loud reſounding rocks below 
Daſh'd in a cloud of foam. 
7. Sheets in the plural is taken for a book. 
To this the following ſheets are intended for a full and diſtin 
anſwers : Waterland. 
SutET-anchor, . . [ ſheet and _ In a ſhip, is 
the largeſt anchor; which, in ſtreſs of weather, is the 
mariners laſt refuge, when an extraordinary ſtiff gale 
of wind happens. F1 Bailey. 
ToShHEET, v. a. [from the noun. 
1. To furniſh with ſheets. 
2. To enfold in a ſheet. 


3. To cover as with a ſheet. 
Like the ſtag, when ſnow the paſture ſheets, 
The barks of trees thou browſed'ſt, Shakeſpeare, 
dur“ BL. 1. ,. L. 5 of An ancient Jewiſh coin equal 
to four Attick Grad ms, or four Roman denarii, in 
value about 2s. 6d. ſterling. | Di, 
The Jews, albeit they deteſted images, yet imprinted upon their 
| Þrclle on one ſide the golden pot which had the manna, and 
an the other Aaron's rod. Camden, 
The huge iron head fix hundred ſbetelt weigh'd, 
And of whole bodies but one wound it made; 
Able death's worſt command to overdoe, 
Deſtroying life at once and carcaſe too. Conley, 
This coat of mail weighed five thouſand ſpekels of braſs. Broome, 
SMELDAPLE, #. fs A chaffinch. | 
Me LDRAKE, 4. / A bird that preys upon fiſhes, 
SHBLF, n, /. [pcylp, Saxon ; ce, Dutch.] . 
i. Aboard fixed againſt a ſupporter, ſo that any thing 
may be placed upon it. | 
About his ſhelves 
A beggarly account of empty boxes. Shakeſpeare, 
Bind faſt, or from their ſhelves 
Your books will come and right themſelves, Swift, 


1. Aſand bank in the ſea ; a rock under ſhallow water. 
Our tranſported ſouls ſhall congratulate each other their having 
now fully eſcaped the numerous rocks, ſhelves, and quickſands. 


f Dryden. 


Thomſon . 


Boyle. 
Near the fbelves of Circe's ſhores they run, 
dang'rous coaſt. | Dryden, 
He call'd his money in j 
But the prevailing love of pelf 
Soon ſplit him on the former /be/f 3 
He put it out again. Dryden. 


3 The plural is analogically elves 3 Dryden has /belfs, 
probably by negligence. 
He ſeis d the helm; his fellows cheer'd, 
"WF Turn'd ſhort upon the ſpelſi, and madly ſteer'd. 
"t LFY, adj. [from fhelf.] 
. Full of hidden rocks or banks; full of dangerous 
allows. 5, 
Glides by the ſyrens cliffs, a coaſt 
Long ating for ſhips and ſ bea e, 5 


Dryden. 


And white with bones, Dryden. 
: * 9 well the meaning in this paſſage; per- 


he dllabſe fields are In ſore places ſo tough, that the plough 


will ſcarcely eut chem; d in ſome > | n 
much ado to faſten its Tok. % Kt poder 4m 


SHELL, n, /. U, ; 
n 


1. The hard covering of any thing ; the external cruſt, 
e ſun is as the fire, and the exterior earth is as the Hell of 

the eolipile, and the abyſs as the water within itz now when the 
heat of the ſun had pierced through the „hell and reached the wa- 
ters, it rarefied them. Burnet's Theory, 


Whatever we fetch from 
e Any under ground is only what is _ g . 
2. Ihe covering of a teſtaceous or cruſtaceous animal. 
Her women wear 
The ſpoils of nations in an ear; 
| Chang'd for the treaſure of * 
| And in their * attires do well. Ben Jonſon's Catal, 
| bion | 
Was to Neptune recommended 
Peace and plenty ſpread the falls: 
Venus, in her Pell before him, 
From the ſands in ſafety bore him, Dryden's Albion, 
The ſhells ſerved as moulds to this ſand, which, when conſoli- 
dated, and afterwards freed from its inveſtient ſhell, is of the ſame 
ſhape as the cavity of the ſhell. Woodward. 
He whom ungratetul Athens could expel, 
At all times juſt but when he ſign'd the ſhell. Pope 
3. The covering of the ſeeds of filiquous plants. 
Some fruits are contained within a hard ſpell, being the ſeeds of 
the plants. a Arbutbnot. 
4. The covering of kernels. 
Chang'd loves are but chang'd forts of meat; 
And, when he hath the kernel eat, 
Who doth not throw away the hel! Donne. 
5- The covering of an egg. 5 
Think him as a ſerpent's egg, 
Which hatch'd would, as his kind, grow miſchievous, 
And kill him in the „bell. Shakeſpeare's Julius Ceſar, 
6. The outer part of an houſe. . 


would have been a very noble building, had he brought it to per- 
fection. | Aadiſon on Italy, 
7+ It is uſed for a muſical inſtrument in poetry, from 
teſtudo, Latin; the firſt lyre being ſaid to have been 
_ by ſtraining ſtrings over the ſhell of a tor- 
toute, ; 
Leſs than a god they thought there could not dwell 


Within the hollow of that ſhell, 8 
That ſpoke ſo ſweetly. Dryden. 


8. The ſuperficial part. | 
So devout are the Romaniſts about this outward ſpell of religion, 
that if an altar be moved, or a one of it broken, it ought to be re- 
conſecrated, Ayliffe's Parergon, 


the ſhell ; to ſtrip of the ſhell, 
To SHELL. wv, u. 
1. To fall off as broken ſhells, 
The ulcers were cured, and the ſcabs ſpellad off, 
2. To caſt the ſhell. 
SHE'LLDUCK. 2. / A kind of wild duck, 
To preſerve wild ducks, and Hbellducis, have a place walled in 
with a pond. Mortimer's Huſbandry, 
SHELLFISH, 1. / [ fell and fþ.) Fiſh inveſted with a 
hard covering; either teſtaceous, as oyſters ; or eruſ- 
taceous, as lobſters. 
The ſhells being ſound, were ſo like thoſe they ſaw upon their 


Wiſeman, 


bel fiſb, and once belonged to the fea. 
SHE LLY, adj. [from Hell.] 
1. Abounding with ſhells. 
The ocean rolling, and the fhelly ſhore, 
Beautiful objects, thall delight no more. : Prior. 
2, Conſiſting of ſhells. 

The conceit of Anaximander was, that the firſt men, and all ani- 
mals, were bred in ſome warm moiſture, incloſed in cruſtaceous 
{kins, as lobſters; and ſo continued, till their belly priſons grow- 
ing dry, and breaking, made way for them. Bentley. 


Woodward, 


known : Skinner deduces it from bell; Davies from 
reyld, a ſhield, Saxon. ] 
1. A cover from any external injury or violence. . 
We hear this tearful tempeſt ſing, 


They wiſh the mountains now might be again 


| Heroes of old, when wounded, fbelter ſought z 
But he, who meets all dangers with diſdain, 
Ev'n in their face his ſhip to anchor brought, 
And ſteeple high ſtood propt upon the main. Dryden. 
ſhelter from rain, whenFthey have a lover in company. 
The healing plant ſhall aid, 

From ſtorms a ſb-lter, and from heat a ſhade. Pope. 

2. A protector; a defender; one that gives ſecurity. 


enemy. Pſalm Ixi. 3. 
3. The tate of being covered ; protection; ſecurity, 
Low at his foot a ſpacious plain is plac'd, 
Between the mountain and the ſtream embrac'd ; 
Which ſhade and ſbelter from the hill derives, 
While the kind river wealth and beauty gives. 
Who into ſhelter takes their tender bloom, 
And forms their minds to fly from ills to come. Young. 
To SHELTER. wv. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To cover from external violence. 
We beſought the deep to ſhelter us. Milton. 
Thoſe ruins ſbelter' d once his ſacred head, 
When he from Worc'ſter's fatal battle fled, 
Watch'd by the genius of this royal place. ; Dryden. 
2. To defend ; to protect; to ſuccour with refuge ; to 
harbour. 
Whar endleſs honour ſhall you gain, 
To ſave and ſbelter 'Troy's unhappy train. 
. To betake to cover. 
They ſheltered themſelves under a rock, _ Abbot, 
Comtort thyſelf with ſuch thoughts, chiefly when all earthly 
comforts fail thee : then do thou particularly retreat to thoſe con- 
ſiderations, and jbelter thyſelf under them. Atterbury. 
4. To cover from notice. This ſeems leſs proper, 
In vain 1 trove to check my growing flame, 
Or ſhelter paſſion under friendihip's name 
You ſaw my heart. Prior, 
To dE FSR, . 1. 
t. To take ſnelter. a 
There the Indlan herdſman, ſhunning heat, 
Shelters in 8 
2. To give ſhelter. 7 | 
hen ſeeks the fartheſt ooze, the vv ring weed, 
The cavern'd bank, his old ſecure abode, Thomſon. 


SHE'LTERLESS. adj. [from ſhelter. ] Harbourleſs ; with- 
out home or refuge, Ee 


Denbam. 


Dryden's Muncid. 


| Milton, 


5 


The marquis of Medina Sidonia made the fhell of a houſe, that 4 


0 SHELL, v. 4. [from the noun.) To take out of 


ſhores, that they never queſtioned but that they were the exuviæ of 


SHELTER. ». / jor this word the etymology is un- 


Yet ſeek no ſhelter to avoid the ſtorm, Sbalep. Richard II. SHR'R BRT. x, , [ harbat, Arabick.] The juice of le- 
Thrown on them, as a ſhelter from his ire. Milton. 


They may learn experience, and avoid a cave as the worſt SHERD. mn. % 


Thou haſt been a ſhelter for me, and a ſtrong tower from the 


-# 
PR 
- 


SHI 


| Now fad and fbeltey/ 7, perhaps, ſhe lies, $95: 
R Where des wines d ſh * e Jane Shorts 
SHE LVING. adj, [from elf. Sloping ; inclining z 
havin g declivity. | 

er chamber is aloft, far from the ground; 
And built ſo felving, that one Cannot climb it | 
Without apparent hazard of his life. Jbl 

Amidſt the brake a hollow den was found, 


W ni adj. [from elf.) Shallow; rocky; full 
Anks. 

I had been drowned, but that the ſhore was = and ſhallow. 

' Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of V indſor. 
To SEND. v. a: preter, and part. paſſ. bent. [pcenban 
Saxon; /chenden; Dutch. | 
1. To ruin; to ſpoil; to miſchief; 
Provide for thy wife, or elſe look to be ent, 


Good milchcow for winter, another for Lent, Tuſſers 
Shepherds, ſhould it not yſpent 


Your roundels freſh, to hear a doleful verſe 

Of Roſalind, that Colin made ? Spenſers 
Such a dream I had of dire portent, 

That much I fear my body will be ſent 3 

It bodes I ſhall have wars, Dryden; 


2. To diſgrace ; to degrade ; to blame; to reproach. 
OOO ſtrife, and cruel enmity, 1 
e famous name of knighthood foully hend. y Queens 
Sore bruiſed with the fall he ſlow —— Th _ 
And all enraged, thus him loudly bent: 
Diſleal knight | whoſe coward courage choſe 
To wreck itſelf on beaſt, 
My tongue and ſoul in this be hypocrites z 
How in my words ſoever ſhe be ſbent, 
To give them ſeals never my ſoul conſent. Sbaleſp. Hamlets 
3. To overpower; to cruſh ; to ſurpaſs. _ 
She paſs'd the reſt as Cynthia doth ſbend 
The leſſer ſtars, | Spenſers 
It is, though uſed by Dryden, wholly obſolete. | 
SHE PHERD. . / [pceap, ſheep, and hynd, a keeper, 
Saxon, n 
1. One who tends ſheep in the paſture. 
I am ſhepherd to another man, 
And do not theer the fleeces that 1 graze« Shakeſpeares 
A ſhepherd next, | | 
More meek, came with the firſtlings of his flock, Milton. 
2. A ſwain; a rural lover, 
If that the world and love were young, 
And truth in ev'ry epberd's tongue, 
Theſe pretty pleaſures might me move, 
To live with thee and be thy love. 
3- One who tends the congregation ; a paſtor, 
Lead up all thoſe who heard thee, and believ'd ; 
*Midſt thy own flock, great ſhepherd, be receiv'd; 
And glad all heav'n with millions thou haſt ſav'd. Prior. 


Fairy Queens 


Raleighs 


tends ſheep; a rural laſs, | 

She put herſelf into the garb of a Fay mor, and in that diſguiſe 
lived many years; but, diſcovering herſelf a little before her death, 
did profels herſelf the happieſt perſon alive, not for her condition, 
but in enjoying him ſhe firſt loved; and that ſhe would rather, ten 
thouland times, live a ſbepherdeſs in contentment and ſatisfaction. 


She like ſome ſbepberdeſi did ſhew, 


Who ſat to bathe her by a river's ſide. Dryden. 
His dorick diale& has incomparable ſweetneſs in its clowniſhneſs, 
like a fair fepberdeſs in country ruſſet. Dryden. 


An herb. 8 
SHEPHERDS Purſe, or Pouch, n. .. [burſa paſtoris, Lat.] 
A common weed. | 


ſpecies. -... 

SHEPHERDISH. adj, [from ſhepherd. ) Reſembling a 
ſhepherd ; ſuiting a ſhepherd ; paſtoral ; ruſtick. 
Not in uſe. 

He would have drawn her eldeſt ſiſter, eſteemed her match for 


beauty, in her ſhepherdiſh attire, Sidneye 
She ſaw walking from her ward a man in Pepherdiſþ Gp. 
ö dncy. 


mons or oranges mixed with water and ſugar. Did. 
They prefer our beer above all other drinks; and conſidering 


-| that water is with the rareſt, eſpecially in this elime, the deareſt of 


rbets, and plenty of barley, it would prove infinitely profitable to 
ſuch as ſhould 2 f jn the uſe thereof. Sandys. 


rceand, Saxon, ] A fragment of 
broken earthen ware, See SHARD, | 
The trivet-table of a foot was lame; 
She thruſts beneath the limping leg a /herds Dryden. 
SHE RI FF. . / [pcyne qe pepa, Saxon ; from peyne, a 
ſhire, and neve, a ſteward, It is ſometimes pro- 
nounced fhrieve, which ſome poets have injudieiouſl 
adopted.] An officer to whom is entruſted, in eac 
county, the execution of the laws, 
A great pow'r of Engliſh and of Scots 
Are by the ſheriff of Yorkſhire overthrown, Shakeſpeare 
Concerning miniſters of juſtice, the high ſerif of the counties 
have been very ancient in this kingdoms. Bacon. 
Now may'rs and frieves all huſh'd and ſatiate lay, Popes 
SHE"RIFFALTY. 


ShE"RIFFDOM, (. |, [ſrom ſurf] The office or ju- 


SHE"RIFFSHIP, riſdiction of a ſheriff, 
SHE"RIFFWICK, 

There was a reſumption of patents of gaols, and reannexing of 
them to the periffrvicks ; 1 officers being no lets an in- 
terruption of juſtice than privileged places. Bacon. 

SHE'RR1S, 


N - Sack, in Spain.] A kind of Spaniſh wine. 


Your fherris warms. the blood, which, before cold and ſettled, 


ſherris makes it courſe from the inwards to the parts extreme, Shak, 
Good ſherris ſack aſcends me into the brain, dries me there all 
the foolith dull vapours, and makes It apprehenſive, Shakeſpeares 
SHkw, See Snow. 8 
Snrve. n. / [from pceaban, to divide, Saxon.] A 
board ; a cutting, Shinner, 
Sui. 1. / [pcylb, Saxon. ] 
1. A buckler ;/ a broad piece of defenſive armour held 
on the left arm to ward off blows, 
Now put your ſhields before your hearts, and fight 
With hearts more proof than ſhieldi, Shakeſpeare's Corialanum 
His pond'rous fhie/d, 
Ethereal temper, maſſy, large, and round, 
Behind him caſt ; the broad circumference 
Hung on his ſhoulders like the moon. Mit», 
2. Defence; 


With rocks and ſhelving arches vaulted round. 20 
1 


SHE"PHERDESS. 2. / [from ſhepherd.] A woman that 


Sidney. 
Theſe your unuſual weeds to each part of you | 
; Do give a life : no ſhepherdeſs, but Flora | | 
Peering in April's front. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tali. 


SHEPHERDs Needle, u. J. | ſcandix, Lat.] Venus comb. | 


SHEPHERDS Rod, u. %. Teaſel, of which plant it is a 


n. J. [from Xeres, a town of Andaluyfia 


left the liver white, which is the badge of pulillanimityz but the _ 


"IT. 


; 
| 
2 
j 
| 


9 


e 


any one thing. 
1. T0 change clothes, particularly the linen. 


SHI 
x. Doſence; protection. | 
+ One that Ee protection or ſecnrity. 
The terror of the Trojan field, 

The Grecian honour, ornament, and /bield, 

High on a pile th' unconquer'd chief is plac'd, 
To SHIELD, v. 4. "ex any noun. ] | 
1. 'To cover with a ſhield, 


2. To defend ; to protect; to ſecure, 
Were 't my fitneſs 

To let theſe hands obey my boiling blood, 

They're apt enough to Jiflucate and tear 

Thy fleth and bones i howe'er a woman's ſhape 

Doth ſbleld thee. a Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

Shouts of applauſe ran ringing through the field, 

Te ſee the ſon the vanquiſh'd father ſhield. Dryden. 

miths 


| 


— 


Dryden. 


Hear one that comes to field his injur'd honour, 
And guard his life with hazard of her own. 
3. To keep off ; to defend againſt, 
Out ot their cold caves and frozen habitations, into the ſweet ſoil 
of Europe, they brought with them their uſual weeds, fit to ſhield 


the cold to which they had been Inured. Spenſer, 
My lord, I muſt intreat the time alone, 
wood ſhield 1 ſhould diſturb devotion, Shakeſpeare, 


To SHIFT. v. „. (Of this word the original is obſcure: 
ſeipta, Runick, is to change. ] 
1. Io change place, 

Vegetables being fixed to the ſame place, and ſo not able to ſhift 
and ſeok out after proper matter for their increment, it was ne- 
ceſſury that it ſhould be brought to them, : Wudward. 

2. To change; to give place to other things. 
If the Ideas of our minds conſtantly change and ſbift, In a con- 
* tinual ſucceflion, it would be impoſſible for a man to think _ a 
ocke, 


dhe brgy you juſt would turn you while the ſhifts, Young, 
4. To find ſome expedient ; to act or live - nl with 
difficulty. | 


Woe cannot 20 : being in, we muſt go on. Daniel. 

Men In diſtreſs will look to themſelves, and leave their com- 
panions to ſift ay well as they can. L' 17 72 
2 


Since we deſire no recompence nor thanks, we ought to be 
miſſed, and have leave to fo for ourſelves, Swift, 
5. To practiſe indirect methods, 
All thoſe ſchoolmen, though they were exceeding witty, yet bet- 
ter teach all their followers to /t than to reſolve by their dis- 
tinckions. | Ralcigh, 
6. 'To take ſome method for ſafety. 
Nature inſtructs every creature how (o /bift for Itſelf in caſey of 
danger. L' Eftrange, 
Yo Sutrr. „. a. 
1. Jo change ; to alter. 
It was not levity, but abſolute neceſſity, that made the fiſh P1ife 
their condition, L'Eftrange. 
Come, aſſiſt me, muſe obedient z 
Let us try ſome new expedient; 
Shift the ſcene for half an hour, 


"Time and place are in thy power. Swift, 
2. To transfer from place to place, 
Pare ſaffron between the two St, Mary's days, 
Or (et or go iſt it that knoweſt the ways. 


Tuſſer. 
3. To put by ſome expedient out of the way. | 
I Piſted him away, | 
And laid good '(ſeuſts on your ecſtaſy. Shakeſp. Othello, 
Tho wiſdom of all theſe latter times, in princes attairs, is rather 
fine delivories, and fhiftings of dangers and miſchlefu, when they are 
near, than folld and grounded courſes to keep them aloof, Bacon, 
4. Lo change in poſition, 
Neither uſe they fails, nor place thelr oars in order upon the fidesz 
but carrying the oar looſe, ſhift It hither and thither at pleaſure, 


Raleigh, 
Where the wind 
Veern oft, av oft the ſteers and foifts her ſail, Milton. 
We i(trive in vain againſt the ſeas and wind 3 
Now fbift your fails, Dryden's Aneid. 


5. Jo change, as clothes, 
| would adviſe you 9% / a (hirt1 the violence of action hath 
made you teck as a ſacritice, Shakeſpeare's Cymbelines 
6. Jo dreſs in freſh clothes. | 
Av it were to ride day and night, and not to have patience to 
ſhift me. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
7. N : E J. 'To deſer; to put away by ſome ex- 
ectent, 
Perbe moſt beautiful parts muſt be the moſt finiſhed, the colours 
and words moſt choten i many things in both, which are not 
deſerving of this care, muſt be %% e, content with vulgar ex- 
preflions, Dryden's Dufreſnay, 
Struggle and contrive as you will, and lay your taxes as you 
pleaſe, the traders will Gif? it if from their own gain, Locke. 
Ny various illufions of the devil they are prevailed on to fift off 
the Jedes, and negzlect the conditions, on which ſalvatlon is pro- 
mited, Rogers's Sermons. 
Suirr. %%, [from the verb. 
1, Fxpedient found or uſed with difficulty; difficult 
means. | 


She redoubling her blows, drave the Rranger to no other hh 


than to ward and go back z at that time ſeeming the image of 
lnnocency againſt violence, Sidney, 
It 1 get down, and do not break my limbs, 
I'll find a thouſand &jfts to get aways Sbhateſps, King John. 
This perfect artifice and accuracy might have been omitted, and 
yet they have made Gift to move vp and down in the water, 
| More Antidete againſt Atheiſm. 
Not any boaſt of (kill, but extreme Gift 
How to regain my ſever'd company, | 
COOL me to awake the courteous echo, 
e give me anwen from her molly couch, 
A taſhivnable hypocriſy ſhall be called good manners, ſo we make 
a M (rnewhat to legitimate the abuſe, 
"Thoſe Hittle animals provide themfelves with Wheat but they 
can wake iſt without ſe. Al. liſen. 
Our herbals are ſufficiently ſtored with plants, and we have mad 
a toleyable AN to teduce them to claſſes, Halder. 
2. Indireét expedient 3 mean refuge z laſt reſource. 
be very cuſtom of ſeeking ſo particular ald and relict at the 
handy of God, duth, by a ſecret cont. adidtion, withdraw them from 
endoavouring to help themlelves, even by thoſe wicked fiſt, 
which they know can never have his allowance whote aſliſtance 
their prayers fook, . Hooker, 
e my, Where the notions cannot fitly be reconciled, that there 


Wanteth a term, bs but a At of ignorance, Bacon, 
low do reſolve, but in performance quick z 
$ true, that he was aukwarl at a tricky 
Nn Vette ſouls on little t rely. Dryden. 


3. Fraud ; artifice 1 ftratagem, 
Know ye not ow gre 7 
'Yhelr (words lee danger carry than their gifts. 
4+ Evaſion ; eluſory practice. 

Ax long as wit, by wherting Ittelt, Is able to find out any GIN, 
be it never 0 Might, whereby to eſcape out of the hands of preſent 
contradſe log, they are never at a and. oder, 

On themſelves, for the molt part, they are fo cautious and wily- 
headed, eſpecially being men of © (mall experience and praQice 8 


Der bam. 


vilities and Oy Ay?2s 


Milton, | 


L. Kftrange. | 


8 


law matters, that you would wonder whence they borrow fuch ſub. 
Spenſer, 


5. A woman's linen. 


SHI'LLING, 2. J. [pcylling, Sax. and Erſe ; ſchelling, 


SH1lL-I-$HALL-l. A corrupt reduplication of fall /? 


Sn1'Ly, adv. [from y.] Not familiarly ; not frankly. 
SHIN., u. /. 


Ta SHINE, v. u. preterite / ſhone, I have ſbone; 


1. To have bright reſplendence; to glitter; to gliſ- 


2. To be without clouds. | 


or when the moon ſhincth, Bacon. 

3. To be gloſſy. 
They are waxen fat, they Hine. Jer. v. 28. 
Fiſh with their fins and fining ſcales. Milton. 


4. 'To be gay; to be ſplendid, 


5. To be beautiful, 


6. To be eminent or conſpicuous, 


7. To be propitious. 


8. To give light real or figurative. 


Suixx. . / [from the verb.] 
1. Fair weather. 


2. Brightneſs ; ſplendour ; luſtre, It is a word, though 


$n1'xx83, #, % [from A.] Unwillingnels to be tra 


SHI 


ſee your commiſſion z this is your duty, theſe are yout | 


Fart ao never teek for ſvifts and evaſions from worldly 
affliQions: this is your reward, if you perform it; this your doom, 
if you decline it. og: South. 


H1'FTER, 2. [from hi.] One who plays tricks; 
a man of artifice, | 
"Twas ſuch a ſhifter, that, if truth were known, 

Death was half glad when he had got him down. 
HI'FTLESS, adj, [from ſhift. 
wanting means to act or live. 
For the poor e irrationals, it is a vs ay act of the 
great Creator's indulgence, that they are all ready furniſhed with 
luch clothing. Derbam' s Phyſico-Theology. 


Milton. 
anting expedients; 


Dutch.] A coin of various value in different times. 
It is now twelve pence. | 
Five of theſe pence made their ue; which they called 
ſcilling, probably from ſcilingus, which the Romans uſed for the 
fourth part of an ounce z and forty-eight of theſe ſci/lings made 
their pound z and four hundred of theſe pounds were a legacy for 
a king's daughter, as appeareth by the laſt will of king Alfred. 
Camden's Remains. 
The very ſame ſhilling may at one time pay twenty men in 
twenty days, and at another reſt in the ſame hands one hundred 
days. Locke. 
: Who, with much pains exerting all his ſenſe, ] 
Can range aright his ſbillings, pounds, and pence, Young. 


The \ x3 mp of a man heſitating. To ſtand /bi/l-1- 


ball. I, is to continue heſitating and procraſtinating. 

I am ſomewhat dainty in making a reſolution, becauſe when 
I make it, I keep it: 1 don't ſtand fhill-T-hall-T then: if 1 
ſay 't, I'll do t. Congreve's Way of the World. 


cina, Saxon; /chien, German.] The 
forepart of the leg. 
I bruiſed my ſbin the other day with playing at ſword and dag- 
ger. Shakeſpeare's Merry Miuei of Windſor. 
The bin bone, from the knee to the inſtep, is made by ſhadow- 
ing one half of the leg with a ſingle ſhadow. Peacham, 
His leg, then broke, 
Had got a deputy of oak; 
For when a ſhin in fight is cropt, 
The knee with one of timber 's propt. 
As when to an houſe we come, 
To know if any one 's at home, 
We knock ; ſo one muſt kick your ſhin, 
Ere he can find your ſoul 's within. 


Hudibras. 


Anonymous. 


ſometimes I fined, I have ſbined. [pcinan, Saxon 
ſcbijnen, Dutch, ] 


ten ; to gleam, 
To-day the French, 

All clinquant, all in gold, like heathen gods, 
Shone down the Engliſh z and to-morrow 
Made Britain India : ev'ry man that ſtood 
Shew'd like a mine. 

True paradiſe inclos'd with ſhining rock. 
We can diſmiſs thee ere the morning ſhine. 

Fair daughter, blow away theſe miſts and clouds, 
And let thy eyes „bine forth in their full luſtre, 

The ſun ſbines when he ſees it. | 


Shakeſpeare. 
ilton. 


Milton. 


Denham, 
Lec te. 


The moon Pine: bright : in ſuch a night as this, 
When the fweet wind did gently kiſs the trees, | 
And they did make no noiſe. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
How bright and goodly fines the moon | 
The moon | the fun: it is not moonlight now. Shakeſpeare. 
Clear pools greatly comfort the eyes, when the ſun is overcaſt, 


The colour and „bining of bodies is nothing but tho different 
arrangement and refraction of their minute parts. Locke, 


So proud ſhe fined in her princely ſtate, 
Looking to heaven, for carth ſhe did diſdaing 
And ſitting high. | Fairy Queen, 


Of all th' enamell'd race, whoſe ſilv'ry wing 
Waves to the tepid zephyrs ot the ſprings 
Or ſwims along the fluid atmoſphere, 


Onee brighteſt Gin'd this child of heat and air, Pope 


If there come truth from them, 
upon thee, Macbeth, their ſpeeches ſbine, 
hy, by the veritics on thee made good, 
May they not be my oracles as well ? 
Her tace was veil'd ; yet to my fancied fight 
Love, f\veetneſs, goodneſs, in her perſon bind 
So clear, as in no face with more delight, 
Cato's ſoul 
Shines out in ev'ry thing ſhe acts or ſpeaks; 
While winning mildneſs and attractive ſmiles 
Dwell in her looks, and with becoming grace 
Soften the rigour of her father's virtues. Addiſon. 
The reformation, in its firſt eſtabliſhment, produced its proper 
frults, and diſtinguiſhed the whole age with Hbining inſtances of 
virtue and morality. Addiſon's Freeholder. 
The courtier ſmooth, who forty years had fbin'd 
An humble ſervant to all human kind. Pope. 
Few are qualified to ſhine in compapy z but it is in moſt men's 
power to de agreeable, Swift, 


Shakeſpeare, 


; Milton. 


The Lord make his face bine upon thee, and be gracious. 
Numbers, vi. 25, 


The light of righteouſneſs hath not Gined unto us, and the ſun 
of righteoutnels roſe not upon us. Wiſdom, v. 6. 
Cedega light | 


Shine Inward, and the mind through all her powers 
Irradiate, 


Milton. 


Be it fair or foul, or rain or fine. Dryden. 

He will accuſtom himſelf to heat and cold, and Pine and rain; 
all which If a man's body will not endure, it will ſerve him to 
very little purpolo. Locke, 


not unanalogical, yet ungraceful, and little uſed. 
He that has inured his eyes to that divine ſplendour which re- 
ſults from the beauty of holineſs, iy not daxzled with the glitter- 
ing ſhine of gold, and contiders. it as a vein of the fame earth he 
treads on. Decay of Piety, 
Say, In what mortal ſoil thou deign' to grow 3 

Fur op'ning to ſome court's propitious bine, 
Or deep with diamonds in the flaming mine ? S oy 


able or familiar. 


SH I: 


An incurable ſbineſs is the vice of Iriſh 8 
ever ſeen in Fe becauſe the winter f horſes, and 18 hardly 


to houſe and handle their colts. orees the breeders there 


Th f for their juſtice i Temple, 
D ea juflt tn commany bt te 
8 upon them, and bias q 1 8 
HI'NGLE. u. /. | ſchin erm. ; . 
wt er houſes. n ] thin board to 
he beſt to cleave, is the moſt Y 

and wal — . — poke, inte, 
SH1'NGLES. 1. J. Wants the ſingular, [ cingul . 
neva merder, Plinio-) A kind of LOI — 
that ſpreads itſelf round the loins. | , 


Such are uſed ſucceſsfully in eryſipelas and i 
diet of decoctions of farinaceous now Frog inglis, by drinki 
of cooling liquors, Ar lurbnat on Dis 
SHI'NY, ad, [from inc.] Bright; ſplendid ; lumi. 
nous. 
When Aldeboran was mounted high, 
Above the ſhiny Cafliopeia's chair, 
One knocked at the door, and in would fare, 
The night 
- lag; — px ſay = ſhall embattle 
y th' ſecond hour o' th' morn. Shak. Antony and 
While 1 we heard the cannons won on. 
Like diſtant tMunder on a ſhiny day, 
For abſent friends we were aſham'd to fear, 


\ Dryden, 
SHIP, #. % [ycip, reyp, Saxon; /chap, Dutch, A 
termination noting quality or adjunct, as lora id ; 
or office, as ftewardſhip, 4 
SHIP. . / Logg Saxon; ſchippen, Dutch.] A ſkip 
= be defined a large hollow building, made 10 
paſs over the ſea with ſails, | Watts 
All my followers to the eager foe : 

Turn back, and fly like hips before the wind, 


Shakeſpeare's H 
There made forth to us a ſmall boat, with « rept 
in it, whereof one of them had in his hand a tipſtaff, who made 
aboard our ſip. Bacon, 
Two other fbips loaded with victuals were burnt, and ſome of 
the men ſaved by their ſhipboats. Knolles, 
Nor is indeed that man lefs mad than theſe, 

Who freights a ſhip to venture on the ſeas, 

With one frail interpofing plank to ſave 
From certain death, roll'd on by ev'ry wave. Dryden, 
Inſtead of a ibs he ſhould levy upon his country ſuch a ſum 
of money, and return the ſame to the treaſurer of the navy: 
hence that tax had the denomination of ſip-money, by which 

accrued the yearly ſum of two hundred thouſand pounds, 


by a ſlender 


Fairy Queer, 


Clarendor, 
A ſhip carpenter of old Rome could not have talked more judi. 
cioully, | | Addijen, 
To Sie. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To put into a ſhip. © 
My father at the road 
Expects my coming, there to ſee me ſhipp'd, Shakeſpeare. 


The emperor, ſbipping his great ordnance, departed down the 
river, | Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
All the timber was cut down in the mountains of Cilicia, and 
| e in the bay of Attalia, from whence it was by ſea tranſported 
to Peluſium. Knclles, 
A breeze from ſhore began to blow, | 

The ſailors ſhip their oars, and ceaſe to row; 

eg _ their yards a-trip, and all their fails 
et tall, a 


: Dryder, 
2. To tranſport in a ys. 
Andronicus, would thou wert fhipt to hell, 
Rather than rob me of the people's hearts. Shakeſpeare. 
'The ſun no ſooner ſhall the mountains touch, 
But we will hie him hence. Shakeſpeare's Hart. 


In Portugal, men ſpent with age, ſo as they cannot hope for 
above a year, ſhip themſelves away in a Brazil fleet. J. fe. 
3. It is ſometimes enforced by /. 
A ſingle leaf can watt an army o'er, 
Or ip off ſenates to ſome diſtant ſhore. Pope, 
The canal that runs from the ſea into the Arno, ves a con- 
venient carriage to all goods that are to be foipped off Addiſons 
SH1"PBOARD. 2. / [Dip and board.] See BOARD. 
1. This word is ſeldom uſed but in adverbial phraſes: 
a /hipbeard, on ſhipboard, in a ſhip. 1 
Let him go on ſhipboard, and the mariners will not leave tel 
ſtarboard and tal. ; Branball. 
Friend, 
What doſt thou make 4 Lege 7 To what end? Drydrr. 
Ovid, writing from on {ip oard to his friends, excuſed the taults 
of his poetry by his misfortunes, Drydexs 
2. The plank of a ſhip. 


They have made all thy ſhipboards of fir- trees, and brought 
cedars from Lebanon to Rau © maſts. Exel. XXVII. 5. 


Sur Bor. 1. % [ ſip and boy.) Boy that ſerves in a 


ſhip. 
Few or none know me: if they did, 
This ſbipboy's ſemblance hath diſguis'd me quite. Shake? 
Sur MAN. . / [ip and mn Sailor; ſeaman. 
I myſelf have the very points they blow, 
All the quarters that they know 1 
I th' pipmanꝰs card. | ane, es $ 2 
Hiram fent in the navy ſ6jpmen that had knowledge of the ſea. 
: 1 gi, IX LIC 
Sn1"pMASTER, #. / Maſter of the ſhip. 
The fbipmaſter wet him, and ſaid 4 What mo 
thou, O ſleeper l ariſe, call upon thy God. Jon. . 
SnirrI NO. . / [from i ] 
1. Veſſels of navigation; fleet. 5 
Before Creſar's invaſion of this land, the Britons mw 8 
ſhipping at all, other than their boats of twigs covered wit L — a 
The numbers and courage of our men, with the 8 
our ſhipping, have for many ages paſt made us a m_— hr the 
greateſt of our neighbours at land, and an overmatc Temp 
ſtrongeſt at ſea. 
| Fiſhes firſt to ſbipplag did impart 3 
Their tail the rudder, and their head the prow. 
2. Paſſage in a ſhip. | — 
They took Spe and came to Capernaum, ſeeking for Jef 


Jo. vi. 24. 
Sn1'rwRECK, . % [Hip and ayreck] 
1. The deſtruction 0 ſhips by rocks or ſhelves. 


Bold were the men, which on the ocean firſt 5 
Spread their new ſails, when ſhipwreck was the Walls 


Dyer. 


We are not to quarrel with the water for Inundations 57 5 
Were . 2 55 
This ſea war coſt the Carthaginians five hundred dee 

and the Romans ſeven hundred, including their /⁰ 


Abb. 

2. The parts of a ſhattered ſhip. caring 
. have it in their own country, and that bv 50. 
Hes ſhipwrecks of wy Athenian and Roman theatres 

. DeſtruQtion ; miſcarriage. t 
: Holding faith and a ane; which ſome bY Fi 
S 


away, concerning faith, have made fp ut. 


9. - ns Tap 


q, Sn1'PWRECK. v. a, [from the noun.] | 


a Surging waves againſt a ſolid rock 1 | | 
1. To deſtroy by daſhing on rocks or ſhallows. Though — N dach'd, thi A wi To SHOCK. v. u. [from the noun. ] To build up pileg 
Whence the ſun zins his reflection, 8 1 Vain batt' ry, and in froth or bubbles end. Milton. | of ſheaves, : 

Shipeorecting harms aud . ape py — Shateſpeore, S HI VERY. adj, [from fhiver.] Looſe of coherence r. r ſcatter not; gather clean that is ſhorn, 
| To make to fuiter the dangers of a wreck. incompact; eaſily falling into many fragments, g f. alfs ſbeck apace, have an eye to thy corn. JTiſſer. 
Thou that can ill the raging of the ſeas, There were obſerved incredible numbers of theſe thells thus flat- erg 45 ved, the Preterite and par ticiple paſſive of 

Chain up the winds, _ e tempeſts ceaſe, ted, and extremely tender, in fhivery one, Wadeward, To ſhoe. | 

gears query yer pgs guſts Deine dae DS TONER. 2. | 8 Strong axletree'd cart that is clouted and ſhed, Tuſſer. 
A ſquare piece of marble ſhews itſelf to have been a little pagan . hn * 2 PRs W 5 W f 8 1 4 Hu oo 2 _—_ OE ſoo gp” (7900; Teo; 
monument of two perſons who were ſhipwrecked, . Addiſon, faint » * e addition of a z » 4 e cover of the foot, of 


N ro throw by loſs of the veſſel. 


purple. It is a fragment broke off an iron vein. horſes as well as men; 


' A : Woodward on Foſſils. Your hoſe ſhould | bod - OY 
Shipwreck'd upon a kingdom, where no pity, Certain tin ſtones lie on th ; ; ole ſhould be ungartered, your ſhoe untied; and every - 
No — no hope! no kindred weep for me. Shakeſpeare, | ſhoad, as ſhed from the oben pity 9 — Fe 8525 = eee D Ne 
bare welc ur. a. C [ Pip and arge A builder of | he warn. 0 ee Get 
” a 8 e loads o - » 4 8 4 : a . ake * . 
ſhips. b 82 ha Arn * 7 8 _ my * this action ot the departing This hollow cylinder is fitted with a ſucker, upon which is nailed 
| Why ſuch impreſs of ſhipwwrights, whoſe ſore taſk lick f 1 ound out by the pad, or trains of metal-] a good thick piece of tanned ſhoe- leather. | Bayles 
Does not divide the Sunday from the week. Shakeſpeare. ick fragments borne off from them, and lying iri trains from thoſe ; Unknown and like eileem'd, and the dull fwain 4 
A miſerable ſhame it were for our ſipwrights, if they did not veins ee the ſea, in the ſame courſe that water falling thence Treads on it daily with his clouted ſoon 
exceed all others in the ſetting up of our royal ſhips, Raleigh. ance F9Rs Weedward. And yet more medic'nal than that moly 
Vaſt numbers of ſhips in our harbours, and Pipeorights in our 2 1. / lycole, _ That Hermes once to wiſe Ulyſſes gave; 
ſea-port towns. | . Swoiſt. 1. A crowd; à great multitude ; a throng, He call'd it hemony, ton. 
Ihe Roman fleet, although built by ſfbipzorights, and conducted | When there be great ſooals of people which * on to populate I was in pain, pulled off my ſhoe, and ſome eaſe that . me. 
by pilots, both without experience, deteated that of the Cartha- without foreſeeing means of tuſtentation, once in an age they diſ- 7 Temples 
inlans. 0 harge part of their people upon otKe o SHO F 1 T3 | 
ginians RF 4 Arbuthnot, | charge part e people upon other nations. Bacon, HOE, v. a. preterite J od; participle paſſive 
As when a ſhiptoright ſtands his workmen o'er A league is made againſt ſuch i ; Par 
Who ply the wimble ſome huge beam to bore, 5 utterly degeneratel fro Ns a yt * * the *** 5 ; 
Urg'd on all hands it nimbly ſpins about, The vices of a prince draw holes of followers, when his virtue 1. To fit the foot with a ſhoe: uſed commonly of 
The 7 Tre 1 tili it ſcoops it _ F Pope. leaves him the more eminent, becauſe ſingle. 8 Decay of Piety. * Ny 
Cy1RE. 2. / Lein, from Feman, to divide, Saxon. ] A ſheal of filver fiſhes glides | | 0 ie ſmith's note for facing and plough irons, Shakeſpecares 
2 : ; 'S ab; 8 | doth nothing but talk of his horſe; and makes i at 
diviſion of the kingdom; a coun ſo much of And plays about the barges. Waller. 18 ing ot his horte; and makes it a great ap- 
- inp page rg ee 8 a 4 heri * , 0 W bow ys 3 of tamine, whereby he could have carried propriation to his own good parts, that he can ſve W 
YET ; , a 722 , 0s. Woodward. akeſpeares 
His blazing eyes, like two bright ſhining ſhields, Around the goddeſs roll Oe Tell your maſter that the horſes want ſoocing, difts 
Did burn with wrath, and fparkled living fre; Broad hats, and hoods, and c: N 2. To cover at the b gs 
As two broad beacons, ſet in open fields, Thick . ma tha 0 ye vn 651 raw! op JO ; 55 80 e . 3 
Send forth their flames far off to every be. Fairy Queen, | , tore thick, the black blockade extends. Pepe. ie Wheel compos'd of crickets bones, 
The noble youths from diſtant ſhires retort; Prior. " RY * 3 n land- bank. er made {or the, gates 
SHIRT. =. /; [ Giere, Daniſh 3 Jojnc, pojnc, Saxon.) | a eee pe cor the dangerous With thitle down they fled ite Drayton 
The under linen garmeat of a man. He heaves them off the ſoles. Dryden | Snok BOY, 1. / L bor and Boy.) A boy that cleans ſhoes: 
Shift a ſvirt : the violence of action hath made you reek as a The depth of your pond ſhould be fix foot; and on the fides forme fl _— a ſboeboy, is it in 2 to — or my own 
ſacrifice. , f 5 Shakeſpeare's Cymoeline, x for the fiſh to lay their ſpawn. | Mortimer, | convenience Swifts 
rf boy two ſpirts out with me, _ : _ _ _ 0 SHOAL. v. n. | from the noun.] SHOEING-HORN, #: % [ fore and horn.) FO 
extraordinarilye . Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 1. To crowd: to thron Ah ſe 712 3 
When we lay next us what we hold moſt lear 1. owed ; to g. a 1. A horn u ed to facilitate the admiſſion of the foot 
Like Hercules, envenom'd ſbirts we wear, Fn The 5 entrails, about which fauſens * did] into a narrow ſhoe, | 
and cleaving miſchiefs. Dryden. | * RT | SER: inan. | 2, Any thing by which a tranſaction is facili k 
&-yeral perſons in December had nothing over their ſhoulders | 2+ To be ſhallow Be Be ſhallow. tine 1 . 80 medium: in 1 ah 
but their jbirtSe Addiſon on Italy. IDO ; nat they met Molt or our f e 3 
. * Solld,-or Mary: bs in al f olt of our tine young ladies retain in their ſervice ſupernume- 
Fo SHIRT „ D. 4. [from the noun, ] To cover; 0 Toſt up REP Ard We 5 FRY EONS _ rary and inſignificant fellows, which they uſe like whifflers, and 
clothe as in a ſhirt. 5 Prom each file ſboaling tow'rds the mouth of hell, Milton common!y: call ef erbt. Spectater. 
Ah! for ſo many ſouls, as but this morn Sn0AL. adi, Shallow 3. obfiruted or! have wi h I have been an arrant ſhoeing-born for above theſe twenty years. 
Were NY with fleſh, and warm'd with vital blood; 4 banks Jo , r incumbered wit I ſerved my mittrels in that capacity above five of the number 
But naked now, or fhirted but with air, Dryden. : , 


betore the was ſhod. Though ſhe had many who made their ap- 


Sik TLESS. adj, [from frirt.] Wanting a ſhirt. SHOA'LINESS, . . [from Hooaly.] Shallowneſs ; fre- plications to her, I always thought myſelf the beſt ſhoe in her 


Linſey-woolſey brothers, | quency of ſhallow places. ſhop. Spectator. . 
Grave mummers' fleeveleſs ſome, and ſhirtleſs others. Pope. S HO. adj. [from ha.] Full of ſhoals; full of Sno'nMAKrnR, u. /½ | Boe and maker.) One whole 
Sur'rrau. 7. / A ſort of precious wood, of which] ſhallow plcces. Pp | | trade is to make ſhoes. | 
Su1rrim. F Moſes made the greateſt part of the! | Thoſe who live | = _ a ores may find ſome little fault with the latchet 
tables, altars, and planks belonging to the taber- Where with his /boaly fords Vulturnus roars, „ f 
nacle. The wood is hard, tough, ſ h irh The watchful hero felt the knocks, and found aan Watts. 
. 18 , gn, mootn, Wit out . = * 8 e . *.y. 
knots, and extremely beautiful. It grows in F The toiling veſſel ſaib'd on ſbealy ground, Dryden, HO ETYE, u. J. | foe and tye.] The ribband with 
55 * gro 02 et SHock. 2. J. [choc, French; /chocken, Dutch. ] which women tie their ſhoes, | 
I. Conflict; 1 i 2 vi . Madam, I d 5 duty, | 
twill plant in the wilderneſs the fiel de,, Lale, li 19 : egy” eee eee eee ee Ne th Gadew of your @ wn Hudibrat, 
Bring me an offering of badgers ſkins and fhittim-wood, Ex. concourie. | | Gu0G, n F- [fro Lek V; 1 ffs, 
EE rg As | | Thro* the ſbock „ þ m /ock, ] Violent concuſſion, 
bnr'7TLECOCK. . / [commonIly, and perhaps as % Another's diving bow he did adare, om 
Pers; ſhuttlecock, Of ſhittle or ſhuttle the etymo- Environ'd, wins his way. Men Which, with a ſheg, caſts all the hair before. Drydens 
ogy is doubtful : Skinner derives it from ſchutteln, 2. Concuſſion ; external violence. | He will rather have the primitive man to be produced in a kind 


German, to ſhake ; or pcearan, Saxon, to throw, It is inconceptible how any ſuch man, that hath ſtood the boch of of Uigetting velnrum; where all $60 REpVier 1eng. Way LHhmgn; We'l 
He thinks it 1s called a cock from its feathers, Per- an eternal duration without corruption or alteration, eg after . e e de mamtained N diſturbed by any ſuch rude and 


wg e ; ; violent /hegs that would ruffle and break all the little ſtamins of the 
haps it is properly /utrlecork, a cork driven to and 5 W Bored, Judge Hate. e e Bentley. 
wo : . ST: eſe ſtrong unſhaken mounds reſiſt the Pocks „ q* WW! ; ; 
tro, like the inſtrument in Weaving, and ſoftened by Of tides and ſeas tempeſtuous, while the rocks, | 7% Sn0G, w. 4. Toſhakez to agitate by ſudden * 
frequent and rapid utterance from cor# to cock.) A That ſecret ina long continued vein terrupted impulles, | | . 
cork ſtuck with feathers, and driven by players Paſs through the earth, the pond'rous pile ſuſtain. Blackmore. After it is waſhed, they put the remnant into a wooden diſh, the 
{rom one to another with battledoors. Bp, + SEES N 3 his een dun loul, ee Ae ſoog to and fro in the watery until the _—_— ſub- 
| You need not diſcharge a cannon to break the chain of his og alia age Me nds har as Fig OY 9 , . 
. the pat of a Pitthecoch, or the creaking of a jack, will | GM gg and looks down on Cæſar. a | Addiſen. | SUONE, The preterite of ſhine, ' 
to his buſineſs: | | : Colliers = on 4 t 5 er wy oe e friends, All. 8 . flacher in him hne. FE Milton. : 
. i e ſtood the bock of a whole hoſt of toes, ddiſon. Snook. The pr 1 1 . 
dutvr A 1. J. [Ve , Dutch.] The tender apples, from their parents rent * ſhake Freter, and in Poetry participle paſſive, 
1. A ſlice of bread. i : | By ſtormy Pocks, muſt not neglected lie Ta all 1 by M n Ke 
Eaſy it is | "The prey of worms. Philips. a. MM 3 TY J e a. ; 
Of a cut loat to ſteal a ſbives Shakeſp. Titus Andronicus. 3. The conflict of enemies. ö as, to retitt his forces, vo I'd in ours. 4 Dryden. 
2. A thick ſplinter, or lamina, cut oft from the main The adverſe legions not leſs hideous join'd To ShooT. v. a, preterite It; participle ſhot or 
ſubſtance. The horrid hct. Milton. Gelten. [pcedtan, Saxon. ] 
Shavings made by the plane are in ſome things differing from Thoſe that run away are in more danger than the others that | 1. 'To diſcharge any thing ſo as to make it fly with ſpeed 
thote Pies, or thin and flexible pieces of wood, that are ob- ſtand the ſpeck, L Eftranges or violence, 
s P , : 8 . 
tained by borers. Beyle. Of Ed 2 pa The WOT _ 5 ki Light 
7, S141 | . Edward twice o'erturn'd their deſp'rate King: | hooks far ! mn 
Fg ag Vs 8 [ mm, 8 me. e quake , Twice he aroſe, and join'd the horrid ſhock, Philips 3 ge e Miltons 
Ho gar Rd? 4. Offence ; impreſſion of diſguſt. 2. To diſcharge as from a bow or gun, 
Any very harſh noiſe will ſet the teeth on edge, and make all Fewer ſhocks a ſtateſinan gives his friend 7 8 8 i=, r guns 
the body ſpiver. Bacon. 1 er 2 8 ARC] I owe you much, and, like a witlels youth; 
What religious palſy in this, gs. | Sure, ending ma . of corn. They winch | 1 oft ; but if you pleaſe 
Which IR h h } , di ſt th 41 bliſt ? . U * 5 : 0 ot an arrow at le way 
8 . LOO 5 8 l ug ben 8 1 8 1 50 PE. 1 Od by Logs N 5 uſer. 8 55 boot the firſt, 1 do not doubt 8161 
| Drop their leaves with ſhivering awe, Cleaweland. AGE — IE en en corn COMETR- IN in nis JEU = 0 find both. 8 akeſpeares 
Why ſtand we longer A under fear? Mill.] fone Thee Gl . Becki of ce Job. t This murtherous ſhaft that ' Go! 
| The men this ive" on the belnk of fo. | zou, full of days, Exe weig ty ſhocks of corn lath not yet lighted z and our lateſt way | 
Thus ſteel'd and harden'd, ventures boldly in. Dryden. In ſeafon reap'd, ſhall to thy grave be borne. Sandys. Is to avoid the aim, i SÞakeſpeares 
| He deſcribed this march to the temple with fo much horror, — P-hind the maſter walks, builds up the Porks, | A pomp of winning graces waited ſtill, 
; that he ſhizcred every joint. Addiſon, 6 rf 8 . wi 8 wich . . g Jen ſin. ra 1 about nar 6 oy 15 0 15 
Give up Lajus to the realms of da . rom agg. rougn dog. | nto a eyes to with her 1 in ſight, | ton. 
Whoſe dot yet bir ring on . | would fain know why a ſock and a hound are not diſtin | 3. To let off: uſed of the inſtrument. | 
Expects its pallage to the farther ſtrand. Pope. ſpecies, Locle. The men ſhoot ſtrong ſhoots with their bows, Abbots 
J Prometheus is laid To SHOCK, v. a. [ ſehocken, Dutch. ] : The two ends of a bow ſpot off, fly from one another, Boyle. 
| 7 On icy Caucaſus to ſhiver, 1. To ſhake by violence. * By gnow not Heatly Hops las ee 
, m While vultures eat his growing liver. Fo /.. ' , 5 ; Which, like a warning-plece, mult be ht of , 
eee, fes re.) To flat once in| . e ee es th Gees be ere. Fo keen on Dm 
l many parts or ſhives. Come the thees corners of che world 1 4+ To his e og ſhot. PR | 
4 Hadſt thou been aught but goſſ'mer, feathers, air, 1 And we will hoe them. Shakeſpeare's King bn. We and ſhall touch the mount, but he Ma go Tned or Jo 
_ age fathom down precipitatingy 3 3. To offend z tO diſguſt, ; 5 i 5. o emit new parts, as a vegetable, : . 
" zoud'ſt ſhiver d like an eggs Shakeſpeare 5 King 7 obn, Suppoſing verſes are never ſo beautiful, yet, it they contain any s 


Upon the breaking and ſhivering of a great ſtate, you may be 


thing that ſocks religion or good manners, they are 
ſure to have wars. a / ! 


None of the trees exalt themſelves, neither Host up their top 


Wir. ent | _ . | 4mong the thick boughs, Exel. XXI. 14. 
to The natural world, ſhould gravity once ceaſe or be with fn Verjus inopes rer My 10 * r ere Di der A grain of muſtacd groweth up and Hhoeteth out great branches. 
4 would inſtantly Þiver into millions of atoms. | Wwadward. I bade him love, and bid him now ſorbear t Tell lil: u old oak how | Were * 

0 SHI VER, V. a. To break by one act into many“ If you have any kindneſs for him, ſtill 8 „nnn; earning ſhoots, 
3 Mme BY To heaven her branches, and to hell her roots, Dent ams 
parts; to ſhatter. Adviſe him not to bock a father's will. Dryden. A” ab © 
; gry ; lan, who loy'd each fobar mind | 6. To emit ; to dart or thruſt forth. 
The ground with ſhiver d armour ftrown Milton ulian, who loy d eac mind to ſback, 
| G hoes q gon: Who laugh'd at God, and offer'd to a cock. Harte. That gently warms 

| Show'rs of granados rain, by ſudden burſt 8 1 re ' 

a Ditptoding murd'rous bowels, fragments of ſteel Th.ſe who in reading Homer are fhocked that tis always a lion, The univerſe, and to each inward part 
7 8 2 z : | be angry that tis always a man Pp With geatie penetration, though uaſeeng 

A thouſand ways at once the fhiver'd orbs may as wel 5¹* Nei. e. Po ; 4 to 

W Fly die . 5 Shoots inviſible virtue ev'n to the deep» Milonz 
* La y diverſe, working torment, Philips. | To SHOCK, v. Mm Ye, who pluck the flow'rs, 

HI VER, . / [from the verb.] One fragment of many | 1. To meet with hoſtile violence, : | Beware the ſecret ſnake that h a ting. _ Dryden. 
vs Into which any thing 1s broken. And now with thouts the ſhocking armies clos'd, | The laſt had a tar upon its breaft, which ſhot forth pointed beams 
He would pound thee into ſhivers with his fiſt, as a ſailor breaks To lances lances, ſhields to ſhields oppos' d: of a peculiar luſtre, Addiſons 

M a biſcuit. '  Shateſpeare's Troilus and Crgſida. Commutual death the fate of war confounds, Fir'd by the torch of noon to tenfold rage, 

lene As brittle as the glory is the face Each adverſe battle gor'd with equal wounds, Pope. 1 infuriate hill forth Poots the pillar'd flame. Thomſorts 
For there it is crack'd in an hundred five. Shakeſpeare. | 2. To be offenſive. - | wa 7. To puſh ſuddenly. So we ſay, to ſhoot a bolt or 
put If you ſtrike a ſolid body that is brittle, it breaketh not only The French humour, in regard of the liberties they take in fe- lock, | 

* mes thy immediate force is, but breaketh all about into ſhivers | male converſations, is ver y ſnocking to ef who are natu- I have laughed ſometimes when 1 have reflected on thoſe men 
N litters, Bacon Natural Hiftory. | rally gealuuss | Yon's Remarks on Italy. | 


who have ſbot themſelves into * world; tome bolting out upon the 
age 
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ſage with vaſt applauſe ; and ſome hiſſed off, quitting it _ dif. 


races 
. The 4iquid air his moving pinions wound, 
And in the moment ſhoot him on the ground. Dryden. 

8, To puſh forward, 
They that ſee me ſboot out the lip, they ſhake the head. Pſalms, 
9. To fit to each other by planing : a workman's term. 
Straight lines in joiners language are called a joint; that is, two 
pieces of wood that are ſhot, that Is, planed, or elſe pared with a 
paring chiſſel. ; Maxon. 

10. To paſs through with \wiftneſs, 

Thus having ſaid, ſhe ſinks beneath the ground 


/ ryden, 


D ryden . 


With furious haſte, and ſboors the Stygian ſound, 
To Suoor. v. . 3 : 
1. To perform the act of ſhooting, or emitting a miſſile 
weapon, | 
The archers have ſorely grieved him, and ſbot at him. Gen, 


When he has ſhot his beſt, he is ſure that none ever did ſhoot 


better. Temple. 
A ſhining harveſt either hoſt diſplays, 
And ſhoots againſt the ſun with equal rays. Dryden. 
When you ſhoot, and ſhut one eye, 
You cannot think he would deny 
To lend the other friendly aid, 
Or wink, as coward and afraid. Prior. 


2. To gortninate 7 to increaſe in vegetable growth. 
Such trees as love the ſun do not willingly deſcend far into the 
earth; and therefore they are commonly trees that ſhoot up much. 


Bacon. 
Onions, as they hang, will oor forth. Bacon. 
The tree at once both upward boots, 
And juſt as much grows downwari to the roots. Cleau. 
The monarch oak, the patriarch of the trees, 
Shoots riſing up, and ſpreads by low degrees. Dryden. 


Nor will the wither'd ſtock be green again, 
But the wild olive ſhoots, and ſhades the ungrateful plain, Dryd. 
New creatures riſe, 
A moving maſs at firſt, and ſhort of thighs ; 
Till footing out with lege, and Imp'd with wings. Dryden, 
The corn lald up by ants would ſoot under ground, if they did not 
bite oft all the buds 3 and therefore it will produce nothing. Addiſon, 
A wild where weeds and flow'rs promiſcuous oor, 
Or garden tempting with forbidden fruit. Pope. 


3. To form itſelf into any ſhape, 


If the menſtruum be overcharged, metals will Por into q_ 


dcon. 
Although exhaled, and placed in cold conſervatories, it will eryſ- 
Qallize and ſhoot into glacious bodies, Brown, 


That rude maſs will Poor itfelt into ſeveral forms, till it make an 
habitable world : the ſteady hand of providence being he inviſible 
guide of all itz motions, Burnet's Theory. 

Expreſled juices of plants, bolled into the conſiſtence of a ſyrup, 
and ſet into a cool place, the eſſential ſalt will e upon the ſides 
of the veſſels, Arbuthnot on Aliments, 


4+ To be emitted. 5 


There /bot a ſtreaming lamp along the ſky, 
Which on the winged lightning ſcem'd to fly. Dryden. 
Tell them that the rays of light oor from the ſun to our earth 
at the rate of one hundred and eighty thouſand miles in the ſecond 


of a minute, they ſtand aghaſt at ſuch talk, Watts. 
The grand wtherial bow 
$hoets up immenſe. Thomſon, 


5. To protuberate ; to jet out, 
The land did Poot out with a very great promontory, bendin 
that way. Abbot's Deſcription of the World. 
"This valley of the Tirol lies incloſed on all fides by the Alps, 
though its dominion» fheor out Into leveral branches among the 


breaks of the mountains, Addiſon on Italy. 
6. 'To paſs as an arrow. | 
Thy words /boot thro* my heart, 

Melt my reſolves, and turn me all to love. Addiſon. 


7. To become any thing by ſudden growth. 
| Materials dark and crude, 
Of ſpiritous fiery (pume, till touch'd | 
With heaven's ray, and temper'd, they „boot forth 
$0 beauteous, opening to the amblent light, Milton. 
Let me but live to ſhadow this young plant 
From blites and (torma 4 he'll ſoon ſhoot up a hero. Dryden, 


8. To move ſwiftly along. 


A ſhooting Mar in autumm thwarts the night. 
were "Tigris at the foot of Paradiſe 
Into a gult for Under ground, till part 


Milton. 


Roſe up a tountain by the tree of life, Milton. 
At firit the flutters, but at length (he (prings ; 
To ſmoother flight, and he, upon her wings. Dryden. 
The broken air loud whittling as the flies, 
Sho ſtops and liſtens, and boots forth again, 
And guides her pinlons by her young ones cries, Dryden, 


Heay'n's imperious queen or down from high 
At her approach the brazen hinges fly, 


he gates are forc'd, | Dryden. 
; She downward glides, 
Lights in Fleet-ditch, and /oors beneath the tides, Cay. 
here the mob gathers, (wiftly „beet along, 
Nor \dly mingle in the noiſy throng. Gay. 
Not half ſo (wiftly beet along in air | 
The gliding lightning, Pope, 


9. “o feel a quick glancing pain, 
from the verb.] | 
1. 'The a&t or impreſlion of any thing emitted from a 
diſtance, 
The Turkich bow giveth a very forcible Poor, Infomuch as the 
arrow hath pletevd a ſteel target two inches thick z but the arrow, 


\t headed with wood, hath been known to pierce through a piece 
of wood of eight inches thick, Bacon. 


3. 'I'he att of ltriking, or endeavouring to rike, with 


a millive weapon diſcharged by any inſtrument. 
"The noite of thy erols- how 


Will tee the herd, and ſo my poet is loft, Soateſprares 
But come the bow now mercy goes to kill, 

And ſhooting well is then accounted iu. 

Thus will 1 fave my cradit in the ef 

Not wounding, pity would not let me dot. Shakeſpeare. 


At à county telle was making a wet at a pigeon, he trod 
upon a ſhake that bit him. ; J. Kflrange. 
3. [ ſebenten, Dutch. ] Branches iſſuing from the main 


ſtock. 
They will not come juſt on the tops where they were cut, but 
out of thate hover which wore Water-boughs, Bacon. 


| ſaw them under a green mantling vine, 
Plucking ripe cluſters from the tender oor, Milton, 
rune oft tuperftuonr branches, and Avers of this ſecond ſpring 
but expole not the Fruit without leaves tutlielent. Fuchs. 
be hook the bore 
To lop the growth of the luxuriant year, 
To decent tem the lawlets hne to bring, 
And teach ih obedient branches where to tprings Peper 
Now, ſhould my praites e their truth 
To beauty, due, or paint, or youth, 
"Twere grafting on an annual Rock 
That mutt our expeRtations mock ; 
And, making one luxuriant eue, 


Nie the next year for want of wot, Swift, 
Pride pult\' forth buds ates ry branching et, 
Aud virtue dirunk abnott beneath the roots Harter 


ts. 


8 HO 


Shoo'ren, . / [from /bror.] One that ſhoots; an 


er; a gunner, 
The ſhooter ewe, the broad-leav'd ſycamore. 
We are ſbooters both, and thou doſt deign | 
'To enter combat with us, and conteſt 
With thine own clay. 
The king with gifts a veſſel ſtores z 
And next, to reconcile the ſhooter God, | 
Within her hollow ſides the ſacrifice he ſtow'd. Dryden. 


Snoe. u. %, [pceop, Saxon, a magazine; e/choppe, 
French; pa, low Latin. > wary | 
1. A place where any thing is ſold. | 
Our windows are broke down, 


Herbert. 


And we for fear compell'd to ſhut our ſhops, Shakeſpeare. 
In his needy fop a tortoiſe hung, 

An alligator ſtuft, and other ſkins 

Of fl. Maps fiſnes; and about his ſhelves 

A beggarly account of empty boxes. Shakeſpeare. 


Scarce any fold in hops could be relied on as faithfully 8 
. 

His is his element, and he cannot with any enjoyment of 
himſelf live out of it, South's Sermons, 

What a ſtrange thing is it, that a little health, or the poor buſi- 
neſs of a ſhop, ſhould keep us ſo ſenſeleſs of theſe great things that 
are coming ſo faſt upon us ! . Law. 

2. A room in which manufactures are carried on. 
Your moſt grave belly thus anſwer'd ; 
True is it, my incorporate friends, 
That I receive the general food at firſt; 
Which you do live upon ; and fit it is, 
Becauſe I am the ſtorehouſe and the ſhop 
Of the whole body. Shakeſpeare. 
We have divers mechanical arts and ſtuffs made by them; and 
ſhops for ſuch az are not brought into vulgar uſe, Bacon, 
SHO"PBOARD, . J. [ ſhop and board.] Bench on which 
any work is done, | 
| That beaſtly rabble, that came down 
From all the garrets in the town, 
And ſtalls, and fopboards, in vaſt ſwarms, 
With new-chalk'd bills, and ruſty arms. Hudibras. 

It dwells not in ſhops or workhouſes 3 nor till the late age was It 
ever known that any one ſerved ſeven years to a ſmith or a taylor, 
that he ſhould commence doctor or divine from the ſhypboard or 
the anvil; or from whiſtling to a team come to preach to a con- 
gregation. South's Sermons. 

Sho'yBOOK. 1. / | ſhop and book. ] Book in which a 
tradeſman keeps his accounts. 

They that have wholly negle&ed the exerciſe of their under- 
ſtandings, will be as unfit for it, as one unpractiſed in figures to caſt 
up a ſbopbook, Locle. 

SHo'PKEEPER, . / [hop and keep.) A trader who 
ſells in a ſhop ; not a merchant, who only deals by 
wholeſale. 

Nothing is more common than to hear a ſbopkeeper defiring his 
neighbour to have the goodneſs to tell him what is a clock. 

Addiſon, 
SHo'pMAN, . /. [ ſhop and man.] A petty trader. 
Garth, gen'rous as his muſe, preſcribes and gives; 
The "7 ſells, and by deſt ructlon lives. 
Snoxk. The preterite of „bear. 
I'm glad thy father 's dead: 
Thy match was mortal to him, and pure grief 
Shore his old thread in twain. 
SHORE, u. /. Ne Saxon. ] 
1. The coaſt of the ſea, | 
Sea cover'd fea 


| Sea e T 
2. The bank of a river. A licentious uſe, 
BRetide the fruitful Pore of muddy Nile, 
Upon a ſunriy bank outttretched lay, 
| In monſtrous length, a mighty crocodile, Spenſer, 
3. A drain: 8 
4. [ ſchooren, Dutch, to prop.] The ſupport of a build- 
ing; a buttreſs. : 
hen 1 uſe the word Pore, I may intend thereby a coaſt of land 
water, or a buy to ſupport a 
atts's Legicł. 


Dryden. 


Shakeſpeare. 


near the ſea, or a drain to carry o 
building. 
To Shokn, v. 4. [ ſchooren, Dutch. ] 
1. To prop; to ſupport. 
They undermined the wall, and, as they wrought, Hored it up 
with timber, a Knolles, 
He did not much ſtrengthen his own ſubſiſtence in court, but 
ſtood there on his own feet, tor the moſt of his allies rather leaned 
upon him than 22 him up. | Motten. 
There was alto made a ſharing or under-propping act for the be- 
nevolence ; to make the ſums which any perſon had agreed to pay 
leviable by courſe of law. Bacon's Henry VII. 
2. To ſet on ſhore. Not in uſe. | 
1 will bring theſe two blind ones aboard him; if he think it fit 
to ſhore them again, let him call me rogue. Shakeſpeare. 
SHo'rst.xss. adj. [from ſhore.) Having no coalt, 
This ocean of felicity is ſo ſboreleſs and bottomleſs, that all the 
ſaints and angels cannot exhauſt it. Boyle, 
SHo'rRELING. . /½ [from hear, ſhore.] The felt or 
ſkin of a ſheep ſhorn, 


Snokn, The participle paſſive of fear : with of. 
Milton, 


So role the Danite ſtrong, 
$horn of his ſtrength, 
Vile ſhrubs are /horn for browze : the tow'ring height 
Of unetuous trees are torches for the night, Dryden. 
He plunging downward ſhot his radiant head; 
Diſpell'd the breathing air that broke his flight; 
S$horn of his beams, a man to mortal ſight, 


SHOR'T, adj. [pceonr, Saxon, ] 
1. Not long ; commonly, not long enough, 
Weak though 1 am of limb, an Hort ot light, 
Far from a lynx, and not a giant quite, 
I'll do what Mead and Cheſelden adviſe, 
ro keep theſe limbs, and to preſerve theſe eyes, Pope, 
2. Not long in 1 or extent. 
This lefs voluble earth, 
By ow flight to the eaſt, had left him there, 
Though * my ſtature, yet my name extends 
To heav'n itſelf, and earth's remoteſt ends. necks 
3. Not long in time or duration. 
They change the night into day: the light is ert, becauſe of 
darkneſs, "Job, xvii. 12. 
| Nor love thy life, nor hate, but what thou liv'ſt 


D ryden . 


Milton, 


Live well z how long or ert permit to heav'n. Milton, 
Shbert were her marriage joys : for in the pilme 
Of youth her lord expir'd before his time. Dryden. 


4. Repented by quick iterations, 


Her breath, then ſhort, ſeem'd loth from home to paſs, 


Which more it mov'd the more it (weeter was. Sidney. 
Thy breath comes fore, thy darted eyes are xt 
On me tor ald, as it thou wert purfucd, Dryden, 


My breath grew fort, my beating heart ſprung upward, 
And leap'd and bounded in my heaving doſom. Smith, 
5. Not adequate; not equal : with of before the thing 
with which the compariſon is made. 
lImmoderate praiſes the fooliſh lover thinks Vert F his miſtreſs, 
though they reach far beyond the heavens. Sidney, 


Fairfax. 


9. Not fetching a compaſs. 


Milton. | 


SHO 


Some cottons here grow, but ſhort in worth unto thoſs of $ 


The Turks give you a quantity rather exceedi 
your expectation. | 


of _ them not; not therefore am 1 Sandy, 
owing what I ought. Milton' ; 

; To attain _ bat. Regaingd, 

The height and depth of thy eternal ways, 

All human thoughts come ſhort, ſupreme of things 


ng than po 


Mile, 


O glorious trial of exceeding love, 
51 = to 3 
thy perfection, how ſhall 1 attain! b 
To place her in Olympus? top a gueſt, Milton, 
Among th' immortals, who with near feaſt ; 
That poor would ſeem, that entertainment 
Of the true ſplendor of her preſent court, w 
We err, and come ſhort of ſcience, becauſe we are ſo fi * 
1 by the . 2 of our imaginations. 8 
s in many things the knowledge of phil l 
the truth, ſo almoſt in all things their adde fa pon rt 
knowledge : the principles by which they walked were F — 
below thoſe by which they judged, as their feet were "Buy wry 
head, Sourh's * 


He wills not death ſhould terminate their ſtriſe: 

And wounds, if wounds enſue, be ſhort of life. ; D 
Virgil exceeds Theocritus in regularity and brevity Fo g Ge, 
ſhort of him in nothing but ſimplicity and propriety of {tyle prog 
De ect in our behaviour, coming ſhort of the utmoſt a ar 8 
—_ ere eſcapes our obſervation. . * 
peculative maxims have not an actual unive ” 
= mankind, practical principles come ſhort of an — rfl 
ons ; 
The people fall hrt of thaſe who border upon them in wy vn 
of underſtanding, Add m 
A neutral indifference falls ſore of that obligation they 1; 4 
der, who have taken ſuch oaths. | 44 
When ! made theſe, an artiſt undertook to imitate jt but, IN : 


another way of poliſhing them, he fell much /ort s 
attained to, as I afterwards underſtood. Heere of what 1 hag 


It is not credible that the Phœniclans, who had ee 


nies in the Perſian gulph, ſtopt hort, without puſhi 
the Indies, ; 295 tie 3 


Doing is expreſsly commanded, and no happineſs allowed 
. . t 

* foe : e q " b South's roars, 

ie ſignification of words will be allowed to fall muc F 

the knowledge of things. ny 


6. Defective; imperfeR ; not attaining the end; not 


reaching the intended point, 


Since higher 1 fall fort, on him who next 
Provokes my envy, Milton 
That great wit has fallen ſort in his account, Mrr, 


Where reaſon came ſhort, revelation diſcovered on wh; ; 
the truth lay. th "0 oy 


Men expreſs their univerſal ideas by ſigns; a faculty which 
| beaſts come ſhort in. Locke 
7. Not far diſtant in time. 

He commanded thoſe, who were appointed to attend him, to be 

ready by a ſhort day. Clarendon. 
8. Scanty; wanting. 


The Engliſh were inferior in number, and grew ſhort in their 
proviſions, 


: Hay d. 
They, ſort of ſuccours, and in deep deſpair, 111 15 
Shook at the diſmal proſpect of the war. Dryden. 


So ſoon as ever they were gotten out of the hearing of the cock, 
the lion turned fort upon him, and tore him to pieces. L'Fftra, 
He ſeiz'd the helm; his fellows cheer'd, 


Turn'd Port upon the thelfs, and madly ſteer dJ. = Dryden, 
For, turning ſort, he ſtruck with all his might 
Full on the helmet of th' unwary knight, Dryden, 
10. Not going ſo far as was intended, 
As one condemn'd to leap a precipice, 
Who ſees before his cycs the depth below, 
oy Os . Dryden, 
11. Defective as to quantity. 
| When the fleece is ſhorn, , 
Then their defenceleſs limbs the brambles tear, : 
Short of their wool, and naked from the ſheer, Dryden. 


12. Narrow; contracted. 
Men of wit and parts, but of ort thoughts and little medita- 
tion, are apt to diſtruſt every thing for a fancy. Burnct, 
They, fince their own ſbort underſtandings reach 
No farther thay the preſent, think ev'n the wile 
Like them diſcloſe the ſeerets of their brealts, Nice. 
13. Brittle; triable, 
His fleſh is not firm, but hort and taſteleſs, Malle. 
Marl from Derbyſhire was very fat, though it had fo great 4 
quantity of ſand, that it was fo port, that, when wet, you could not 
work it into a ball, or make it hold together. Mortimer, 
14. Not bending. 
The lance broke hertz the beaſt then bellow'd loud, 
And his ſtrong neck to a new onſet bow'd. Dryden. 


SyoRT. . % [from the adjective.] A ſummary ac- 
count, 
"The Port and long is, our play is preferr'd. Shakeſpeare» 
In bort, the makes a- man of him at fixteen, and a boy all his 
life aſter. L'Eftrange- 
Repentance is, in ſort, nothing but a turning from fin to God; 
the caſting oft all our tormer evils, and, inſtead thereof, conſtantly 
practiſing all thoſe chriſtian duties which God requireth of us. 
Duty 1 
If he meet with no reply, you may conclude that 1 truſt to the 
pony of my cauſe : the Hort on 't is, tis indifferent to your 
1umble ſervant whatever your party ſays. ' Dryden, 
From Medway's pleaſing ſtream 
To Severn's roar be thine : | 
In ſbort, reſtore my love, and ſhare my kingdom. Dada. 
The proprieties and delicacies of the Engliſh are known to ſew i 
tis impoſſible even tor a good wit to underitand and practiſe them, 
without the help of a liberal education and long reading; in forts 
without wearing off the ruſt which he contracted while he W# 
laying in a ſtock of learning. 9 
The fort is, to ſpeak all in a word, the poſſibility of being tound 
| In a falvable Rate cannot be ſufficiently ſecured, without a poſhdi- 
lity of always perſevering in it. Num. 
To fee whole bodies of men breaking a conſtitution; in ſhorts 
to be encompaſſed with the greateſt dangers from without, te p 
torn by many virulent faQtions within, then to be ſecure 
- ſenſelets, are the moſt likely ſymptoms, in a ſtate, of ſicknels mw 
death, Hull. 


SHorm. adv. [It is, I think, only uſed in compoſition. 
Not long. 
Beauty and youth, 10 
And ſprightly hope, and ſbert-enuuring joy. Dry 54% 
One ftrange draught preſcribed by Hippocrates for a * 
breathed man, is half a gallon of hydromel, with à little vincent 
Abu. 
To Sno'x TEN. v. a, [from Hort.] 
1. To make ſhort, either in time or ſpace. N 
Becauſe they fee it is not fit or polſible that churches vue. 
frame thankſgivings auſwet able to each petition, they perten _ 
what the reigns of their cenſure. _ 
Would you have been fo brief with him, he would 
Have been ſo brief with you to ſhorten you, 
Yor taking fo the head, the whole þcad's longtie 


Shale 
Tv 


7 . 


8 H 


its ways to knowledge, and make each perception 


To ſporten 
g rehenſive, it binds them into bundles. Locke, 
more coP None ſhall dare : 
th orten d ſword to ſtab in cloſer war, 
= ei combat. i Dryden. 
War, and luxury's more direful rage, 
Thy crimes have brought, to ſhorten mortal breath, 
With all the num'rous family of death. Dryden. 


r ſhortens the fibres, by inſinuating themſelves into their 
222 à rope, contracts. Arbutbnot. 
To contract; to abbreviate. : 

4 We orten d days to moments by love's art, 
Whilſt our two ſouls 7 : 
Perceiv*d no paſſing time, as if a part 
Our love had been of ſtill eternity. 
To confine ; to hinder from progreſſion. 
. The Iriſh dwell altogether by their ſepts, ſo as they may con- 
foire what they will; whereas if there were Engliſh placed among 
my they ſhould not be able to ſtir but that it ſhould be known, 


Suckling. 


hortened according to their demerits. Spenſer, 
10 670 be known, ſhortens my laid intent; 
My boon I make it, that you know me not. Shakeſpeare. 


Here, where the ſubject is ſo fruitful, I am ſbortened by my 
chin, and can only ſee what is forbidden me to reach. Dryden. 
lo „ 1 ' 
1 — with lopt arms the youth appears, 

Spoil'd of his noſe, and ſporten d of his ears. Dryden. 
eo RTHAND. . J. bert and hand.] A method of 
yriting in compendious characters. 

Your follies and debauches change 
With ſuch a whirl, the poets of your age 
Are tir'd, and cannot ſcore them on the ſtage z 
Unleſs each vice in ſbortband they indite, | 
Ey'n as notcht ' prentices whole ſermons write. Dryden. 
Boys have but little uſe of ſhorthand, and ſhould by no means 
aiſle it, till they can write perfectly well. Locke, 
e ſhorthand {kill'd, where little marks compriſe 
Whole words, a ſentence in a letter lies. Creech. 
As the language of the face is univerſal, fo tis very comprehen- 
ket no laconiſm can reach it: 'tis the ſhorthand of the mind, 
and crowds a great deal in a little room. Cullier. 
duo LIVED» adj. [ ſhort and live.] Not living or 
{ting long. | 
4 1 parent of a ſhortliv'd ſon! 


* 


Why loads he this embitter'd life with ſhame ? Dryden. 
The joyful /bortliv'd news ſoon ſpread around, 
Took the ſame train. Dryden. 


Some vices promiſe a great deal of pleaſure in the commiſlion; 
but then, at beſt, it is but Port/ived and tranſient, a ſudden flaſt, 
relently extinguiſhed, Calamy's Sermons, 
The trequent alterations in publick proceedings, the variety or 
þ1r:l:ed favourites that prevailed in their ſeveral turns under the 
gvernment of her ſucceſſors, have broken us into theſe unhappy 
diſtinctions. Addiſon's Freebolder. 
A piercing torment that ſportlived pleaſure of yours mult bring 
upon me, from whom you never received offence, Addiſon. 
All thoſe graces 
The common fate of mortal charms may find; 
Content our ſhortliv'd praiſes to engage, 
The joy and wonder of a ſingle age. Addiſon. 
Admiration is a ſhortlived paſſion, that immediately decays upon 
growing familiar with its object, unleſs it be ſtill fed with freſh 


diſcoveries» : Addiſon. 
Then palaces ſhall riſe; the joyful ſon 
Shall finiſh what his e dꝗ fire begun. Pope, 


duo“ TUN. adv. [from Sport.] | 

. Quickly; ſoon ; in a little time. It is commonly 
uſed relatively of future time, but Clarendon ſeems to 
uſe it abſolutely. 


I muſt leave thee, love, and ſhortly too. Shakeſpeare. 
Thou art no friend to God, or to the king: 
Open the gates, or I'll ſhut thee out ſhortly, Shak. Henry VI. | 
The armies came ſhortly in view of each other. Clarendon, 


The time will ſorely come, wherein you ſhall more rejoice for 
that little you have expended for the benefit of others, than in that 
which by ſo long toil you ſhall have ſaved. Calamy. 

He celebrates the anniverſary of his father's funeral, and ſportiy 
aſter arrives at Cumæ. Dryden. | 

Ev'n he, whoſe ſoul now melts in mournful lays, 
Shall fortly want the gen'rous tear he pays. Pope. 
2, In a few words; briefly. 

I could expreſs them more ſbortly this way than in proſe, and 
much of the force as well as grace of arguments depends on 
their conciteneſs, f Pope. 


Sn0'RTNESS, . %. [from port.] 

1, The quality of being ſhort, either in time or 

I make a journey twice as far, t' enjoy 
A ſecond night of ſuch ſweet ſhortneſs, which 
Was mine in Britain. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
They move ſtrongeſt in a right line, which is cauſed by the 
Pert of the diſtance, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
1 will not trouble my readers with the Portneſs of the time in 
which 1 writ it. | Dryden. 
May they not juſtly to our climes upbraid 
Shortneſs of night, and penury of ſhade? Prior. 
Think upon the vanity and /hortneſs of human life, and let death 
and eternity be often in your minds. Law. 
1. Fewneſs of words; brevity ; conciſeneſs. 
The neceflity of ſhortneſs cauſeth men to cut off impertinent 


ſpace. 


diſcourſes, and to compriſe much matter in few words. Hooker. 
Sir, pardon me in what J have to ſay, 
Your plainneſs and your ſhortneſs pleaſe me well. Shakeſp. 


The prayers of the church will be very fit, as being moſt eaſy 
or their memories, by reaſon of their ſhortneſs, and yet containing 


a yreat deal of matter, Duty of Man. 
3 Want of reach ; want of capacity. 

Whatſoeper is above theſe, proceederth of ſhortneſs of memory, 

or of want of a ſtayed attention. | Bacon, 


& Deficience ; imperfection. 
Another account of the ſhortneſs of our reaſon, and eaſineſs of 
deception, is the forwardneſs of our underſtanding's aſſent to 
ſlightly examined concluſions.  Glamnville's Scepfis. 
From the inſtances 1 had given of human ignorance, to our 
q in moſt things elle, it is an eaſy inference, Glanville. 
It may eaſily be conceived, by any that can allow for the lame- 
neſs and Heure of tranſlations out of languages and manners of 
Waere iftering from ours. Temple. 
WORTRI'BS, u. J. [ ſhort and ribs.] The baſtard ribs; 
the ribs below the ſternum. 
gentleman was wounded in a duel; the rapier entered into 
gbt fide, ſlanting by his ſbortribs under the muſcles, 
| Wiſeman's Surgery. 
SHORTS1 Ui b. adj. | /hort and /ight.] 
. Unable by the convexity of the eye to ſee far. 
Shoyrjighied men fee remote objects beſt in old age; therefore 


his ri 


1 are accounted to have the moſt laſting eyes. Newton. 
*. Unable by intellectual ſight to ſee far. 
The fooliſh and for:figbred die with fear 
That they go nowhere, or they know not where. Denham. 
Other propoſitions were deſigned for ſnares to the 77 bted 
and credulous, Eſtrange. 


WORTSI'GHTEDNESS, 2. / [ ſbort and fobr.] 


. * of ſight, proceeding from the convexity of 


SHOT, The preterite and participle paſlive of h 


SHOT. n. /; 


2, DefeRt of intellectual ſight, onen & 

Cunning is a kind of ſbortſightedeſt «diſcovers the minuteſt 
objects Which are near 2. mg Is not able to diſcern things 
at a diſtance, Addiſon's Spectator. 
HORTWA ISTED, 


ad;, rt and waiſt, 
fore boy J. (ſhort and waift,) Having a 


Ducklegg'd, ſhortwaiſted, ſuch a dwarf ſhe is, 
That ſhe muſt riſe on tip-toes for a kiſs. Dryden's Juvenal. 
SHORTWI'NDED. adj. [ ſhertand wind. ] Shortbreathed; 
aſthmatick ; purſive ; breathing by quick and faint 
reciprocations. 

Sure he means brevity in breath; ſhortwwinded. 
| Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
So ſhaken as we are, ſo wan with care, | 

Find we a time for frighted peace to pant, 
And breathe ſportevinded actents of new broils, | 
To be commenc'd in ſtrands afar, Shakeſp. Henry IV. 

With this the Mede ſportwinded old men eales, 
And cures the lungs uuſavory diſeaſes, May's Virgil. 
SHORTWI'NGED. adj. [ ſhort and a.] Having ſhort 
wings. Hawks are divided into long and ſhort 
winged, 

Shorteving'd, unfit himſelf to fly, 

, His fear foretold foul weather. Dryden. 
SHO'RY. adj. [from ſpore, | Lying near the coaſt, 
There is commonly a declivity from the ſhore to the middle part 
of the channel, and thoſe pory parts are generally but ſome fa- 
thoms deep. Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 


* 
© +» 


On the other fide a plealant grove 
Was ſbet up high, full of the ſtately tree 
That dedicated is to Olympick Jove. Fairy Queen. 
Their tongue is as an arrow ſhot out, it ſpeaketh deceit, Jer. 
The fortifier of Pendennis made his advantage of the commo- 
diouſneſs afforded by the ground, and for rather at a ſafe preſerv- 


ing the harbour from ſudden attempts of little fleets, than to 
withſtand any great navy. ; Carex. 
e only thought to crop the flow'r, 
New ſbot up from a vernal ſhow'r, Milton. 
"rom before her vaniſh'd night, 
Shot through with orient beams. Milt. Paradiſe Loſt. 


Sometimes they bot out in length, like rivers; and ſometimes 
they flew into remote countries in colonies. Burnet. 
The ſame metal is naturally ſor into quite different figures, as 
quite different kinds of thei are of the tame figure. Woodward. 
| He, prone on ocean in a moment flung, 
Stretch'd wide his eager arms, and foot the ſeas along. Pope, 
chot, Dutch; from tt’! | 
1. The act of ſhooting. 


A ſhot unheard gave me a wound unſeen. Sidney. 
Proud death 
What feaſt is tow'rd in thy infernal cell, 
That thou ſo many princes at a ſhot 
.So bloodily haſt ſtruck ? Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


He cauſed twenty bot of his greateſt cannon to be made at the 
king's army. Clarendon, 
2. The miſſile weapon emitted by any inſtrument, 

I ſhall here abide the hourly „het | 
Of angry eyes, Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
At this booty they were joyful, for that they were ſupplied 
thereby with good ſtore of powder and ſbot. Hayward. 
Above one thouſand great bot were ſpent upon the walls, with- 
out any damage to the garriſon. Clarendon. 
, Impatient to revenge the fatal Gor, | 
His right hand doubly to his left ſucceeds, Dryden. 
3. The flight of a miſſile weapon. 
She ſat over againſt him, a good way off, as it were a bow ſhot. 
Geneſis, xxl. 16. 
4. [e/cot, French.) A ſum charged; a reckoning, 
A man is never welcome to a place, till ſome certain ſhot be paid, 
and the hoſteſs ſay welcome, Shakeſpeare. 
As the fund of our pleaſure, let each pay his Pot ; | 
Shepherd, leave decoying, 
Pipes are ſweet a ſunimer's day 
ut, a little after toying, 
Women have the ſhot to pay. N 

He touch'd the pence when others touch'd the pot; 
The hand that ſign'd the mortgage paid the Pot. Swift. 
SHoTE. 1. / [pceora, Saxon; trutta minor, Latin, ] 
A vs : 

The /hote, peculiar to Devonſhire and Cornwal, in ſhape and 
colour reſembleth the trout ; howbeit in bigneſs and goodneſs 
cometh far behind him. Carew. 
$HO"TFREE. adj. | ſoot and free. ] 

1. Clear of the reckoning. . 

Though I could 'ſcape Porfree at London, I fear the ſhot here: 

here 's no ſcoring but upon the pate. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


2. Not to be hurt by ſhot. 
3. Unpuniſhed. 
Nau 
pawn. 


SHo'TTEN. adj. [from 
1. Having ejected the 
Go thy ways, old Jack; die when thou wilt, if good manhood 
be not forgot upon the earth, then am I a ſbotten herring. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Aſc for what price thy venal tongue was fold | 
Tough wither'd truffles, ropy wine, a diſh 


Of ſbotten herrings, or ſtale ſtinking fiſh, Dryden. 
2. Curdled by keeping too long. | Ei 
To SKOVE, ” a. [yeupan, Saxon; /chuywen, Dutch.] 
puſh by main ſtrength. 


1. To 
| The hand could pluck her back, that 

In the corrupted currents of this world, 
Offence's gilded hand may ſbove by Juſtice z 


v*d her on. Shak. 


And oft the wicked prize itſelt 
Buys out the law. Shakeſpeare, 
I ſent your grace 
The parcels and particulars of our grief, | 
The which hath bevn with ſcorn ſbou'd from the court. 
| Shakeſpear 4. 
Of other care they little reck' ning make, 
Than how to ſcramble at the ſhearers feaſt, 
And ſhove away the worthy bidden gueſt, Milton. 
There the Britiſh Neptune ſtood, 
Beneath them to ſubmit th' officious flood, 
And with his trident /boy'd them off the ſand. Dryden, 
Shoving back this carth on which I fit, i 
I' mount. Dryden's Tyrannick Love. 
A ſtrong man was going to ſhove down St. Paul's cupola. 
Arbuthbnct, 


2. To drive by a pole that reaches to the bottom of 
the water : as, he ſhoved his boat, 


. To puſh ; to ruſh againſt. 
. = been to ſhove and Job his fellow ſervants to get near his 
miſtreſs, when money was a- pay ing or receiving. Arbutbnot. 
Behold a rev'rend fire 
Crawl through the ſtreets, ſhow'd on or rudely preſs'd 


his own ſons. . 
57e de play'd and lov'd, and eat and drank, your fill; 
Walk ſober off, before a ſprightiier age 
Come titt'ring on, and ſbove you from the ſtage, Pope. 


Make nature ſtill encroach upon his plan, 


And ſbove him off as far as e'er we can. Pepe. 


Mc 
* 


Far hence be the ſad, the lewd fop, and the fot, Ben Jenſon. | 


Dryden. g 


8H 0 


Eager to expreſs your love, 
ne'er conſider whom you 


You 


But rudely preſs before a duke. 
To SHOvE, v. . | 


1. To puſh forward before one. 
The ſeamen towed, and I foved, till we arrived within forty 


Swiſh 


yards of the ſhore, Gulliver's Trawclt, 
2. To move in a boat, not by oars but a pole. 
He graſp'd the oar, 
Receiv'd his gueſts board, and ſbov'd from ſhore. Garth. . 
pe" x. J. [from the verb.] The act of ſhoving ; a 
pu . 
1 was forced to ſwim behind, and puſh the boat forward with one 
of my hands; and, the tide favouring me, I could feel the ground i 
I reſted two minutes, and then gave the boat another ſhove. 
. Gulliver's Travels. 
SHOVEL. a. / [pcopl, Saxon; he, Dutch.) An 
| Inſtrument, conliſting of a long handle and broad 


blade with raiſed edges. | 
ſhovel, and ſpade, Tuſſers 


A handbarrow, wheelbarrow, 

The brag of the Ottoman, that he would throw Malta intc the 
ſea, might be performed at an eaſier rate than by the ſhovels of his 
Janiza ries. Glanwille's Sc fits 
To SHo'VEL: v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To throw or heap with a ſhovel: 

I thought 
To die upon the bed my father died, 
To lie cloſe by his honeſt bones; but now 
Some hangman muſt put on my throud, and lay me 
Where no prieſt ſhvels in duſt, Shakeſp. Winter's 
2. To gather in great quantities, 
Ducks bevel them up as they ſwim along the waters; but di- 

vers inſects alſo devour them. Derbam. 
SHO'VELBOARD. 1. /; (ho and board.) A long 

board on which they play by ſliding metal pieces at 
a mark, 

So have I ſeen; in hall of lord, 


A weak arm throw on a long ſbovelboard z 
He barely lays his piece, 


: - D den. 
Sn 1 * LER or S Hard. u. /. [from ſhovel ; N 
ird. 


Showeller, or ſpoon- bill: the former name the more proper, the 
end of the bill being broad like a ſhovel, but not concave like a 
ſpoon, but perfectly flat. Grew's Muſæum. 

Pewets, gulls, and fbowellers, feed upon fleſh, and yet are good 


meat, Bacon. 
This formation of the wizzon is not peculiar to the ſwan, but 


common unto the platea, or ſbovelard, a bird of no muſical throat. 


. Brewn's Vulgar Erreurs. 
SHOUGH, . J. [for ſhock.) A ſpecies of ſhaggy dog 3 
a ſhock. . 


In the catalogue ye be for men, 

As hounds and greyhounds, mongrels, ſpaniels, curs, 
Shoughs, water-rugs, and demi-wolves, are 'clep'd 
All by the name of dogs. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
SHOULD, v. u. [| /eude, Putch ; pceolban, Saxon. ] 
1. This is a kind of auxiliary verb uſed in the conjunc- 

tive mood, of which the fignification is not eaſily 
fixed. 185 


2. I Suour p ge. It is my buſineſs or duty to go. 
3. 7 {1 SHouLD ge. If it happens that | go. 
4. Thou SHOUL DST go. Thou oughtelt to go. 


5. / thou SHOULUsT go. If it happens that thou 
goeſt, 


, 


Tale. 


6. The ſame ſignifications are found in all the other 


perſons ſingular and plural, 
Let not a deſperate action more engage you | 
Than ſatety ſhould, Ben Jonſon's Cataline. 
Some praiſes come of good wiſhes and reſpects, When, by telling 
men what they are, they repreſent to them what they ſbou/d be. 


Bacon. 
To do thee honour I will ſhed their blood, 


Which the juſt laws, if 1 were faultleſs, ſpould. Waller. 

| So ſubjects love juſt kings, or ſo they ſhould. Dryden. 

7. SHouLD be. A proverbial phraſe of ſlight con- 
tempt or irony, | | 

1 conclude, that things are not as they ſhould be. Swift. 

The girls look upon their father as a clown, and the boys think 
their mother no better than ſhe ſhould be. : g Addiſon. 
8. There is another ſignification now little in uſe, in 
which /ould has ſcarcely any diſtin@ or explicable 
meaning. 4t ſhould be differs in this ſenſe very little 
from it is. 

There is a fabulous narration, that in the northern countries 
there ould be an herb that groweth in the likeneſs of a lamb, and 
feedeth upon the graſs. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
SHO'ULDER. a. / [pculdne, Saxon; /cho/der, Dutch. ] 
1. The joint which connects the arm to the body. 

I have ſeen better faces in my time, 
Than ſtand on any ſhoulder that I ſee | 
Before me, | Shakeſpeare, 
It is a fine thing to be carried on men's ſhoulders ; but give God 
thanks that thou art not forced to carry a rich fool upon thy ſoul 


ders, as thoſe poor men do. aylore 
The head of the ſboulder- bone, being round, is inſerted into ſo 
ſhallow a cavity in the ſcapula, that, were there no other guards 


for it, it would be thruſt out upon every occaſion. Wiſeman« 


2. The upper joint of the foreleg of edible animals, 
We muit have a ſhoulder of mutton for a property, Shakeſpeare, 
He took occaſion, from a ſhoulder of mutton, to cry up the plenty 

of England. Addiſon's Freebolder. 

3. The upper part of the back. 

Emily dreſs'd herſelf in rich array; 
Freſh as the month, and as the morning fair, 
Adown her ſhoulders fell her length of hair, Dryden. 


4. The ſhoulders are uſed as emblems of ſtrength, or 
the act of ſupporting. | | 
Ev'n as thou wilt, ſweet Warwick, let It be; 


For on thy ſhoulders do I build my ſeat. Sbaleſp. Henry VI. 
The int hes cured me; and from theſe 3 
Theſe ruin'd pillars, out of pity taken 


A load would fink a navy. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


5. A riſing part ; a prominence. A term among ar- 
tificers. 1 
When you rivet a pin into a hole, your pin muſt have a ſhoulder 

to it thicker than the hole is wide, that the ſboulder Nip not 
through the hole as well as the ſhank, 0X0Ms 


To SHO'ULDER, v. a, [from the noun. ] 


1. To puſh with inſolence and violence. 
The rolling billows beat the ragged ſhore, | 
As they the earth would ſhoulder from her ſeat. Fairy Queen, 
Dudman, a well-known foreland to moſt ſailors, here ſ»u/ders 
out the ocean, to ſhape the ſame a large boſom between ittelf. 
Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 
You debaſe yourſelf, 
To think of mixing with th' ignoble hed : 
What, ſhall the people know their god-like prince 
Headed a rabble, and profan'd bis perſon, 
Sbeulder d with filth ? 


TY 
* 


80 vaſt the navy now at anchor rider; [ 
That underneath 1t the preſy'd waters fall, | 
And, with its weight, it heulders off the tides. Dryden, 
Around her numberlets the rabble flow'd, 
S$hould*ring-each other, crowding for « view. Roxwe's J. Shores 
When Hopkins dies, a thouſand lights attend 
The wretch who living ſav'd a candle's end; 
Should ring God's altar a vile Image ſtands, 
Belies his features, nay extends his hands. 
2, 'To put upon the ſhoulder, 
Archimedes's lifting up Marceltg's ſhips finds little more credit 
than that of the giants ſbeuldering mountains, Glanville, 


Sulu. . /. [ boulder and belt.) A belt 
that comes acroſs the ſhoulder, | 
Thou haſt an ulcer which no leech can heal, | 
Though thy broad fb:u/derbelt the wound conceal, Dryden. | 
SnovL,DURBLA'DLK, #. /. The ſcapula ; the plate 
bone to which the arm is connected. | 
If 1 have lifted up my hand againſt the tatherleſs, when I ſaw 
my help in the gate, then let mine arm fall from my fhoulderblade, 
and mine arm be broken from the bone. ob, XXXI. 22. 
Sno'ul,neRCLAPPER, . / [ ſhoulder and clap.] One 
who affect ſamiliarity, or one that miſchiets privily. 
A fiend, a fury, pitileſs and rough 
A back friend, u frulderclappery one that commands 
"The paſſages of alleys, Shakeſp. Comedy of Frrours, 
$SHo"vi.mtRSHOTTEN, adj, [ roulder and fbot,] Strained 
in the ſhoulder, | 
His horte Wald in the back, and ſhoulderfbotrens Shakeſpeare, 
SHOULDERSLIP, 1. % [ oulder and fip.] Dillocation 
of the ſhoulder. 


P oe. 


þ 


þ 


The horte will take fo much care of himſeltf as to come off with | 


only a ſtrain or a eg. Swift. 


To SHOUT, v. ». [a word of which no etymology is 
known.] Jo cry in triumph or exhortation. 
"They provred thrice r what was the laſt cry for? 
Shout unto God with the voice of euniph, Pjaim xiviie 1. 
lt is not the voice of them that Port for maſtery, Ex. xxxii, 
"he routing for thy ſummer fruits and hai velt ia fallen. lf. 
He ſtorms and fronts but flying bullets now 
'To execute his rage appear tog Howe! 
f 1 hey mils, or (weep but gommon fouls awayz 

For tuch a lofi. Opdam his life mult pay. Waller, 
There had been nothing but hwlings and ſhoutinys of poor naked 


Stalaſp. 


men, belaboaring one another with ſnagged (ticks. More. 
| All, clad in {kms of batte, the fav'lin bear z 
And ches and frntings rend the tuft 'ring airs Drydens 
What hinders you to tale the man you love ? 
"The people will be glad, the Woldiers Prout 
And Bertrang, though repining, will be aw'd, Dryden, 


Sour. /, [from the verb.] A loud and vehement 
cry of triumph or exhortation. 
"Thanks, gentle citizens 2 
"This general applauſe, and chearful Port, 
Argues your Wildom and your love to Richard, §haleſpeare. 
The Khodjans, fecing the enemy turn their backs, gave a great 
ſont in derten. Knolles's Hiftery of the Turks. 
Then he might have died of all admir'd, 
And his triumphant foul with Puts expir'd, Dryden, 


Sno'uTuR. . / [from out.] He who ſhouts, 
A peal ot loud applauſe rang out, 
And thinn'd the air, till even the birds fell down 
Upon the outet heads. Dryden's Cleomenes, 
To SHOW. v. a, pret. owed and ſhαj]⸗; part. paſl, 
ſhown, [ peeapan, Saxon; /choxwen, Dutch, This 
word is frequently written =o but ſince it is al- 
ways pronounced, and often written, oa, which is 
favoured likewiſe by the Dutch /cborven, I have ad- 
julted the orthography to the pronunciation. ] 
1. Lo exhibit to view, as an agent, 
It 1 do teiga, 
Get me in my pretent wildneſk dle, 
And never live to fx the incredulous world 
The noble change that 1 have parpoſed, Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Wilt thou he wonders to the dead? Shall the dead arile and 
praile thee? Pjaim lxxxviiie 10. 
Men ſhould not take a charge upon them that they are not fit 
for, as it linging, dancing, and ſerving of tricks, were quali- 
fications for a governor, L' Eflranye. 
| through the ample alr, in triumph high, 5 
Shall lead hell captive, maugre hell, and oxy 
The pow'rs of darknets bound. Nn. 
2. To afford to the eye or notice, as a thing contain- 
ing or exhibiting, 
Nor want we (kill or art, from whence to raiſe 
Maynificence z and what can heav'n e more ? 
A mirrour In one hand collective forve, 
Vuiied and multiplied, the groupe of woes. 
3. 'I'v make to (ve, | 
Not higher that bill, nor wider, looking round, 
Whereon tor Mifferent cauſe the tempter let 
Our fecond Adam in the wildernets, 
"To þ&w him all earth's kingdoms and their glory, Afi/ton. 
Vet him, God the moſt high vouchfates 
"To eall by van from his tathet'n houſe, 
His kindied and kalte gods, into a land 
Which he will ate him, 
4. lo make to perceive, 
Th incloment teatons, rain, lee, hail, ant fro, 
Which now the (ky with various Face begins 
To Avee willy this mountain, while the winds 
Wow molt and koen, x 
„ Vo make to know, 
Him the Moſt High, 
Riyt in a dalingy cloud with winged needs 
Dil, e than tasse, receives, to walk with God 
Uh in lalvation and the climes of blits, 


Laviupt from death ty fboxe thee what weward 
Awaits the good, 


A (booting ſtar 
ln autumn thwarts the night, when vapors fic 
Inprets the airs and uses the mariner 
From what point of his compaſs tw beware 
Inpetaous winks, | 


Aen. 


Sava ge. 


N. N. N 


A. He. 


A Leten. 


Know, 1 am lent —_— 
To owe thee w hat (hall come In future dave | 
to thee and ts thy oftspring z good With bad 
speed t hear, AI. Hes. 


6. Lo yive proof of to prove. 
Vhis 1 urge to Reet 
Invalid that which thee to doubt It mond. 
I'll to the citadel repair, 
And ove my duty by my thuely care, Nye. 
L Achtes diligence iy wry Ane, Deen. 
», To publith ; to make publick 3 to proctaim, * 
Ye are chaten generation, that ye Qroultd Aviv forth the ales 
of him who hath called you out of darkne(s, 
d. To inform z to teach: with e 
1 hall no moe (peak bo proverhy, bat Nee you plainly of the 
Father, Jt, xvi 28s 


As. 


e iis 


9. To make known. 
I raiſed thee up to ſew in thes my power. 
| Nothing wants, but that thy ſhape, 
Like his, and color ſerpentine, may he 
Thy inward fraud, to warn all creatures from thee. Milton, 
10. To conduct. To m, in this ſenſe, is to ow 
the dy. F a 
She taking him for ſome cautious city patient, that came for 
privacy, besos him into the dining-room- Swift, 
11. To offer ; to afford. 


wie 14+ 
Felix willing to the Tews a pleaſure, left Paul bound. 
1 ne } * | a Arts, xxiv. 27. 
Thou ſhalt utterly deſtroy them z make no covenant with 
them, nor ſheto mercy unto them. Deut. Vii. 2. 
12. To explain; to expound. N 
Foralmuch as knowledge and fhexwing of hard ſentences, and 
dining of doubts, were found in the ſame, Daniel let him be 
called, 5 Daniel, v. 12. 
13. To diſcover; to point out. 
Why ſtand we longer ſhivering under fears, 
That ſbeno no end but death ? 
To SHOW, v. . | 


1. To appear; to look; to be in appearance, 
She ſhezos a body rather than a lite, 
A ſtatue than a brother, Shateſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra. 
on ſuch ſhe ſors befove a riling ſtorm. Dryden. 
till on we prets 3 and here renew the carnage, 
So great, that in the ſtream the moon fhow'd purple, Philips. 
2. To have appearance; to become well or ill. 
My lord of York, it better % with you, 
When that your flock, aſſembled by the bell, 
Encircled you, to hear with rev'rence 
Vour expoſition on the holy texts 
Than now to ſee you here, an iron man, 
Cheering a rout of rebels with your-drum. Shak, Henry IV. 


SHow. A. / from the verb.] ; 
1. A ſpeclacle; ſomething publickly expoſed to view 


for money. 
da not know what ſhe may 


Ailton. 


roduce me; but, provided it be 


a ſure, I (hall be very well ſatisſted. Addiſon. 
The dwarf kept the gates of the ſbwv room. Avrbathnot. 
2, Superficial appearance z not reality. 
Mild heav'n 
Diſypproves that care, though wiſe in hero, 
Milton. 


'That wich ſuperfluous burden loads the days 
3. Oltentatious diſplay. | 
Nor doth his grandeur, and majeſtic ſow 
Of luxury, though call'd magniſicence, 
Allure mine eyes | Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 
Stand betore her in a golden dream; | 
Set all the pleaſures of the world to fboww, 


And in vain joys let her looſe ſpirits flow. Dryden, 
The radiant ſun 

Sends from above ten thouſand blefTings down, 

Nor is he ſet ſo high for /horv alone. Granville. 


| Never was a charge maintained with ſuch a ſow of gravity, 


which had a lighter foundation. | Altterbury. 
I envy none their pageantry and fhoto, 
I envy none the gilding of their woe. Young. 


4. Object attracting notice. 
The city ittelf makes the nobleſt ſhow of any in the world: 
the houtes are moſt of them painted on the outlide, fo that they 
look extremely gay and lively, Addiſon, 


5. Publick appearance: contrary to concealment. 
eſus, riſing from his grave, 
$poil'd principalities and pow'rs, triumph'd 
In open Pow, and with aſcenſion bright 


Captivity led captives Milton. 
6. Scmblance ; likeneſs. N 
When devils will their blackeſt ſins put on, 
They do ſuggeſt at firſt with heav'nly ſhows, Shak. Othello, 
He through paſs'd the mid{t unmark'd, 
In frw plebeian angel militants. Milton. 


7. Speciouſneſs; plauſibility, 

i he places of Ezechiel have fome ſhow in them; for there 
the Lord commandeth the Levites, which had committed idolatry, 
to be put from their dignity, and lerve in inferior miniſtries, 


Mbitgifte. 
Dryden. 


The kindred of the lain forgive the deed 3 
But a hort exile mutt for ſore precedes 
8, External appearance, 

Shall 1 ſay G £clinane? Alas, your words be againſt it. Shall 
| lay prince Pyrocles ? Wretch that 1 am, your „hee is maniteſt 


againlt it. Sidney. 
Pierce was the fight on the proud Belgians fide, 
For honour, which they teldom fought before; 
But now they by their own vain boalts were tied, 
And tore'd, at lealt in foeruy to prize It moie. Dryden, 


9. Exhibition to view. 
l have a letter trom her; | 
The mirth whereat 's fo larded with my matter, 
"Phat neither ſingly can be manifeſted, | 
Without the ene of both. Shakeſpeare. 
io. Pomp; magnificent ſpeckacle. | 
As tor triumphs maſks, teaits, and tuch ſheavs, men need not 


be put in mind of them. Bacon, 
11. Phantoms ; not realities, 
What you faw was all a fairy few 
And all thote airy ſhapes you now behold 
Were humem bodies onces Dryden. 


2, Reprelentative action, 

Flow was to overwhelmed with happineſs, that he could not 
make a roply 3 but expretied in dumb bote thote ſentiments of 
Kiaticnde that were toy big tor utterance, riddiſon. 


Among the Jews, they thus called loaves of brea 
that the prieſt ot the week put every Sabbath day 
upon the golden table, which was in the ſfantum 
betore the Lord, "They were covered with leaves of 
gold, and were twelve in number, repretenting the 
twelve tribes of Iſrael. They ferved them vp hot, 
and at the ſame time took away the ſtale ones, and 
which could not be eaten but by the prieſt alone. 
his offering was accompanied with frankincenſe 
and falt. Calmet, 
det upon the table ſbrrvbrrad before me. 
SHOW IR, *. %. | /cheures Dutch. ] 
1. Rain cither moderate or violent. 
It the boy have not a woman's gift, 
"To rain a ebe of commanded tears, 
+ An onion will do well tor uch a thiit, 
The ancient cinnamon Was, While it grew, the drieitz and in 
set it prolpered worlt, Bacon, 
2, Storm of any thing talling thick. 
I'll (et thee in a jw, ot gold, and- hail 
Rich pearls upon thee. Shlatgpeare's Antony and Clerpatra, 
Give me a ſtormy if it be love, 
Like Danac in the golden fewery 


Wim in pleatures Caries 
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- 


SHO WBREAD or Sus want Ab. . % Leue and brcad.] 


Excdis, xxv. 30. 


8 babe ſpeares | 


| N 
. Ex. ix. 16. 


To him that is afllicted, pity ſhould be ſperved from his friend, | 


ÞþSHRANK. the preterite of frivh. 


4 


With ſbow'rs of ſtones he dri | 
The ſearing dogs around at - hor eng way 
3. Any very liberal diſtribution, Pope, 
8 0 _ myſelf 
ave travell'd in the great ſbroer of your gift 
And ſweetly felt it. ” 2 


To SHO'WER. v. a, [from the noun.] 5 Times, 
1. To wet or drown with rain. | 


| Serve they as a flow'ry verge, to bind 


The fluid ſkirts of that ſame wat'ry Cloud, 
Leſt it again difſolve, and ſbow'r the earth? 
The ſun more glad impieſs'd his beams, Mite, 
Than in fair evening cloud, or humid bow, 
When God hath fb:w'r'd the earth. Alta, Pa 
2. To pour down. * 
Theſe, lull'd by nightingales, embracin 
And on their naked limbs — , bept; 
Sboꝛver d roſes, which the morn repair'd. Milton's Pa, 


3. To diſtribute or ſcatter with great liberalit 
8 After this fair diſcharge, all civil honours having y g 
him before, there now fell out occaſion to action. W 
Thar Cœſar's favour, Maia. 
at ſhuww'rs down greatneſs on his friend 
To Rome's firſt honours, * 
To SOWI R. v. . To be rainy. 
SHOWERY, adj. L from fbower.] Rainy. 
A hilly field, where the ſtubble is Randing, 
ſhowery leaſon, will put forth muſhrooms. 
Murranus came from Anxur's fbcw'ry height, 
With ragged rocks and ſtony quarries white, 


will raiſe me 
Addiſon's Cato, 


ſet on fire in the 


Ba, on, 


Seated on hills. 4 EY 
q The combat thickens, like the ſtorm that * on Ital, 
From weſtward, when the bow ry winds ariſe, 40000 
Suo'wWisH. adj. [from fbow.] | iſs. 


1. Splendid; gaudy, 
The efcutcheuns of the company are i zu 1.4 
magnificent. Fu FRO EE 
2. Oftentatious, ; 


Snow. [pret. and part. paſl, of 7% ſrow.] Exhibited 
, Mercy ſpoon on man by him ſeduc'd, Aab. 
SO WV. adi. [from ſow.) Oſtentatious. 7 
Men of warm imaginations negle& ſelid and ſ. i 
pineſs for what is ſoy and ſuperficial, | ge. 


The children of Iſrael eat not of j | 
the hollow of the thigh. wi _—_ ym qrohy, Py 
To SHRED. v. a. pret. red. [pcheaban, Saxon,] To 
0 2008 ſmall pieces. Commonly uſed of cloth or 
erbs. 
It hath a number of ſhort r i 
better called withes than Free Farne Wok As 
One gathered wild gourds, and fred them. 2 Cagi. 
Where did you whet your Knife to- night, he erles, 
And fbred the leeks that in your ſtomach riſe? Dryg, Juv, 
SHRED. x, , [from the verb.] 
1. A ſmall piece cut off. 
Gold, grown ſomewhat churliſh by recovering, is made more 
pliant by throwing in ſhreds of tanned leather, 


Iwiſt, 


Bacon, 

The mighty 'Tyrian queen, that gain'd as 
With ſubtle reds a tract of land, 
Did leave it with a caſtle fair 

To his great anceſtor. ; Hudibras, 


A beggar might patch up a garment with ſuch ſbreds as the 
world throws away. Pizx, 


2. A fragment. 
"They ſaid they were an hungry; ſigh'd forth proverbs 
That hunger broke ſtone walls; that dogs mull . 8 
And with theſe ſhredt they vented their complainings. Shak. 
Shreds of wit and ſenſeleſs rhimes 
Blunder'd out a thouſand times. Swift, 
His panegyrick is made up of half a dozen fbredr, like a ichool- 
boy's theme, beaten general topicks, \ Ic. 
SHREW. . / [ /chreyen, German, to clamour.] A 
peeviſh, malignant, clamorous, ſpiteful, vexatious, 
turbulent woman. It appears in Robert of Gloxceſter, 


that this word ſignitied anciently any one perverle or 
obſtinate of either ſex. | 


There dede of hem vor hunger a thouſand and mo, 

And yat nolde the ſcrexven to none pes go. Robert of Glencefers 
Be nurry, be merry, my wife has all; 

For women are ſhrexvs both ſhort and tall. Shak, Henry IV. 
By this reckoning he is more ſbretu than ſhe, Shakejprarce 
A man had got a ſhrew to his wife, and there could be o 
quiet in the houſe for her. L'Efirarge, 

Her fallow cheeks her envious mind did ſhew, , 
Ard ev'ry feature ſpoke aloud the ſhrew. Dryden. 
Every one of them, who is a frow in domeſtick life, is now 
become a ſcold iy politicks, Addiſon's Freebolder, 


| SHREWD. adj. {contracted from forenved. 


1. Having the qualities of a ſhrew ; malicious ; trou- 
bleſome ; miſchievous. 5 
Her eldeſ ſiſter is ſo curſt and , 

That till the father rids his hands of her, 
Your love muſt live a maid, Shake fen 

2. Maliciouſly fly; cunning ; more artful than good. 
It was a /orexed ſaying of the old monk, that two kind & 
priſans would ſerve for all oftenders, an inquiſition and a bedlam! 
if any man ſhould deny the being of a God, and the immortal 
of the foul, ſuch a one ſhould be put into the firſt, as being 2 
deſperate heretick ; but if any man ſhould profeſs to believe thei 
things, and yet allow himſelf in any known, wickedneſs, fuch 3 
one ſhould be put into bedlam. : Talat. 
A ſpiteful ſaying gratines ſo many little paſſions, that it mess 
with a good reception; and the man who utters it is looked uf. 
on as a freed (atiriſts Al, 
Corruption proceeds from employing thoſe who have the , 
racter of ſhrewd worldly men, inſtead of ſuch as have had a literd 
education, and trained up in virtue. Le 


3. Bad; ill betokening. | 
Scarce any man pales to a liking of fin in others, but by firſt 
practifing it himſelf; and conſequently we may take it tor 2 
irh indication, and fign, whereby to judge of thoſe who have 
naned with too much caution, to fuffer the world to charg* oy 
directly upon their converſation, N gh. 
4. Painful ; pinching , dangerous; miſchievous. 
Every ot this number, 
That have endur'd Prod nights and days with us, 
Shall ſhare the good of our returned fortune, Shabeſprae 
When a man thinks he has a ſervant, he finds a ttaitor that 
eats his bread, and is readicr to do him a milchict, and af” 
turn, than an open adverſary. wot? 
No enemy is fo deſpicable but he may do a body 8 
| EE 
Suns wol. adv, [from frewd.] 
1. Miſchievouſly ; deſtructively. ; 
This practice hath moſt ue paſt upoh thee. Shit 2 
At Oxtord, his youth, and want of experience in maritime let- 
vice, had ſomewhat been fbrewwdly touched, even before the Nen 
of popular liberty were ſet open. For 
2. Vexatiouſly. 


chief, or in ironical expreſſion. 


It is uſed commonly of ſlight tiſ- 


| 


The 
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be obftinate and ſchiſmatical, are like 


cal. ' to chink themſelves 
4% hurts forfooth,' by being cut off from that body which 
00 chooſe not to be of, nee 


South, 
This laſt alluſion rubb'd upon the ſore; 
Yet ſeem'd ſhe not to winch, tho' forevdly pain'd. Dryden. 
Wich good guels. 


four per kent, increaſes not the number of lenders; as any 
1 Fo hearing will frewdly ſuſpeR it. Locke, 
Won Ess. 1. / [from forewd.] 


; archneſs. | 


' Her garboiles, which not wanted ſorewdneſe of policy too, did 
too much diſquiet. Sbaleſpeare. 

you The neighbours round admire his ſprexwdneſs, 
For ſongs of loyalty and lewdneſs. Swift, 

, Miſchievouſneſs ;- petulance. 
SURE WISH» 
of a-ſhrew 3 froward ; petulantly clamorous. 
Angelo, you mult excuſe us; | 


My wife is ſbrewiſh, when I keep not hours. Shakeſpeare, 
ur wis LY 4 adv, | from ſpreauiſb.] Petulantly ; 
peeviſhly ; clamoroully ; frowardly, 
He ſpeaks very ſprewifhly ; one would think his mother's milk 
vere ſcarce out of him, | Shakeſpeare, 
eas WISHNESS. nf, [from ſrrewifh,.] The qualities 
of a ſhrew 3 frowardneſs; petulance ; clamorouſneſs. 
I have no gitt in prewiſhneſs, 
I am a right maid for my cowardice z 

Let her not ſtrike me. Shakeſpeare. 
eynt MOUSE. #. / [(Feneapa, Saxon.] A mouſe of 
which the bite is generally _—_— venomous, and 
to which vulgar tradition aſſigns ſuch malignity, 
that ſhe is ſaid to lame the foot over which ſhe runs. 1 
am informed that all theſe reports are calumnious, 
and that her feet and teeth are equally harmleſs with 
thoſe of any other little mouſe. Our anceſtors how- 
erer looked on her with ſuch terrour, that they are 
ſuppoſed to have given her name to a ſcolding wo- 

man, whom for her venom they call a þrew, 

0 SHRIBK- v. u. [ ſerieger, Daniſh ; ſcricciolare, Ita- 
lian.] To cry out inarticulately with anguiſh or 
horrour 3 to cream. 5 

On top whereof ay dwelt the ghaſtly owl, 


81 cunning 


Sbrieking his baleful note. Fairy Queen. 
It was the owl that rieb d, the fatal belman 
Which gives the ſterneſt good night. Shakeſpeare. 


Were 1 the ghoſt that walk'd, 
4 frich, that even your ears ſhould rift to hear me. Shakeſp. 
In a dreadful dream | 
I ſaw my lord fo near deſtruction, 
Then foriek'd my ſelf awake. 
Hark | peace 
At this ſhe foriek'd aloud z the mournful train 
Echo'd her grief. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
Why did you fbriek out? Do den' Spaniſh Friar, 
SHREK. 1. / [ ſerieg, Daniſh j ſcriccio, Italian.) An 
inarticulate cry of anguiſh or horrour. 
| Una hearing evermore 
His rueful fbrieks and groanings, often tore 
Her guiltleſs garments, and her golden hair, 
For pity of his pain. | Fairy Queen, 
Time has been, my ſenſes would have cool' d. 
To hear a night fbrick, and my fell of hair 
Would at a diſmal treatiſe rouſe and tir 
As life were int. | Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
The corps of Almon and the reſt are ſhown ; 
 Shrieks, clamours, murmurs, fill the frighted town. Dryden. 
Fust T. 1. V. rent, Saxon.] Confeſſion made to a 
prieſt, A word out of uſe. 
| Off with 
Bernardine's head: I'll give a preſent fprift, 
And will adviſe him for a better place. 
My lord ſhall never reſt; 6 
I'll watch him tame, and talk him out: 
His bed ſhall ſeem a ſchool, his board a rift, Shakeſpeare. 
Ĩhe duke's commands were abfolute ; 
Therefore, my lord, addreſs you to your forift, 


Denbam. 


Shakeſpeare. 


And be yourtelf; for you muſt die this inſtants : Rowe. 
TinGnT, for fricked,.  \ 24 „ Spenſer 
SHRILL. adj, [a word ſuppoſed to be made per onoma- 


tipcviam, in imitation of the thing expreſſed, which 
indecd it images very happily.) Sounding with a 
piercing, tremulous, or vibratory ſound. 
Thy hounds ſhall make the welkin anſwer them, 
And fetch frill echoes from the hollow earth. 
The cock, that is the trumpet to the morn, 
Doth with his lofty and Grill ſounding throat 
Awake the god of day. Shakiſpeare's Hamlet. 
Look up a height, the ſþrill gorg'd lark fo far 
Cannot be ſeen or heard. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Up ſprings the lark, brill voic'd and loud. ſon. 
. Sunil r. v. u. [from the adjective.] To pierce the 


ear with ſharp and quick vibrations of ſound. 
The ſun of all the world is dim and dark; 
| O heavy herſe ! 7 
Break we our pipes that fril'd as loud as lark, 
O careful verte ! GEE 
Hark how the minſtrels gin to pril aloud 
Their merry muſick that reſ@unds from far, 
The pipe, the tabor, and the trembling crowd, 
That well agree withouten breach or jar. 
A ſbrilling trumpet ſounded from on high, 
And unto battle bade themſelves addreſs. 
Here no clarion's fhrilling note 
The muſe's green retreat can pierce 
The grove, from noiſy camps remote, 
Is only vocal with my verſe. Fent. Ode to Lord Gower. 
The females round, 
Maids, wives, and matrons mix a fbri/ling ſound. Pope 


Fux“ Lv. adv. [trom ſhrill.] With a ſhrill noiſe. | 

3 1. /. [from ſhrill.] The quality of being 
il . 

dugrup. 


Danish.) ; 


„ A ſmall craſtaceous vermiculated fiſh. 
Of thell-fiſh there are wrinkles, frimps, crabs. Carew, 
Hawks and gulls Can at a great height ſee mice on the earth, and 

y in tne waters. Derbam. 
1 Alittle wrinkled man; a dwarf. In contempt. 
It cannot be, this weak and writhled imp 
Should ſtrike ſuch terrour In his enemics. 
He hath found, 
Within the ground, 
At laſt, no „h 
Whereon to imp 
3 His jolly club. Bent Jonſon. 
nix r. n. / yen, Saxon; /crininm, Lat.] A caſein 
which ſomething ſacred is repoſited. 
You living pow'rs, inclos'd in ſtately fbrine 
growing trees ; you rural gods, that. wield 
Y our ſcepters here, if to your ears divine 
A \oice may come, which troubled ſoul doth yield. 


Spenſer. 


Spenſer. 
Shakeſpeare. 


adj. from fbrew.) Having the qualities 


1. J. [/chrumpe, a wrinkle, German ; ſerympe, 


8 bal teure. 


Side . 


Shakeſpeare, | . 


N 
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Td kiſs this Prine, this thorthl breathing faint) '' Shakeſp.! 
Come ee | Shakeſpeare, 
0 73 Hero y LOTT 
Within his ſanctuary itſelf hem ſprinesy 
Abominations] and with curſed things 
* — rites profan d. rd . 
ing on his knees before her ſprine 
He thus implor'd her pow'r, 4 


0 


1 


Milton 
D * 


Lovers are in rapture at the name of their fair idol; thay Brit Ii 


out all their incenſe upon that ſbrine, and cannot bear the thought of 


A pps Lora ere in. kt. 
0 SARINK: v. v. preterite I frunk, or frank ; par- 
ticiple ſorunken, Nee evi, dart 


1. To contra itſelf into leſs room; to ſhrivel ; to be 
drawn together by ſome internal power. 
But to be ſtill hot ſummer's tantlings, and 
The forinking ſlaves of winter. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
I am a ſcribbled form, drawn with a pen | 
Upon a parchment, and againſt this fire 
Do I rin ups Shake * Ki Jabn. 
I haie not found that water, by mixture of aſhes, will print 
or draw into leſs room. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Il-weav'd ambition how much art thou forunk / 
When that this body did contain a ſpirit, 
A kingdom for it was too ſmall a bound: 
But now two paces of the vileſ earth 
Is room enough, 
2. To withdraw as from danger, 
The noiſe increaſes ; 
She comes, and feeble nature now I find 
Shrinks back in danger, and forſakes my mind. 
Nature ſtands aghaſt ; 
And the fair light which gilds this new-made orb, 
Shorn of his beams, rinks in. 
Love is a plant of the moſt tender kind, | 
That forinks and ſhakes with ev'ry ruffling wind. Granv. 
All fibres have a contractile power, whereby they ſhorten ; as ap- 
pears if a fibre be cut tranſverſely, the ends forink, and make the 
wound gape. Arbutbnot. 
Philoſophy, that touch'd the heav'ns before, 
Shrinks to her hidden cauſe, and is no more. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Dryden. 


Dryden, 


P 
3- To expreſs fear, horrour, or pain, by ſhrugging, or| 


contracting the body, 
There is no particular object ſo good, but it may have the ſhew 
of ſome ditliculty or unpleaſant quality annexed to it, in reſpect 
whereof the will may frink and decline it. Hooker. 
The morning cock crew loud, | 

And at the ſound it ſbrunk in haſte a 


wa 
And vaniſh'd from our ſight, Shateſpeare's Hamlet. 
I'll embrace him with a ſoldier's arm, 


That he ſhall rin under my courtely. Shakeſpeare. 
When he walks, he moves like an engine, and the ground rinks 
before his treading. | Shakeſpeare, 


4. To fall back as from danger. 
Many ſbrink, which at the firſt would dare, 
And be the foremoſt men to execute. Daniel's Civil 
I laugh, when thoſe who at the ſpear are bold 
And vent'rous, if that fail them, ſriak and fear 
To endure exile, ignominy, bonds. Milton. 
If a man accuſtoms himſelf to light thoſe firſt motions to good, 
or ſhrinking of his conſcience from evil, conſcience will by degrees 
grow dull and unconcerned. | South's Sermons. 
The ſky fbrunk upward with unuſual dread, 
And trembling Tyber div'd beneath his bed, Dryden. 
The gold-fraught veſſel, which mad tempeſts beat, 
He ſees now vainly make to his retreat; 
And, when from far the tenth wave does appear, 
Shrinks up in ſilent jay, that he 's not there, 
The fires but faintly lick'd their prey, 
Then loath'd their impious food, and would have fbrunk away. 


Fall on: behold a noble beaſt at bay, 
And the vile huntſmen rink, Dryden. 
Inuring children to ſuffer tome pain, without ſprinking, is a way 
to gain firmneſs and courage. Locke, 
What happier natures rink at with affright, _ | 
The hard inhabitant contends is right. Popc. 
To SHRINK. v, a. participle paſſ. rund, rank, or 
ſorunken, To make to ſhrink, Not in uſe. 
O mighty Ceſar ! doſt thou lie ſo low? 
Are all thy conqueſts, glories, triumphs, ſpolls, 
Sbrunt to this little meaſure ? 
The ſixth age ſhifts 
Into the lean and Nipper'd pantaloon, 
His youthful hoſe, well ſav'd, « world too wide 
For his ſprunt thanks, Shakeſpeare. 
If he leſſens the revenue, he will alſo ſhrink the neceſſity, Taylors 
Keep it from coming too long, leſt it ſhould rink the corn in 
meaſure. Mortimer. 


SarINK. . / [from the verb.] 


1. Corrugation ; contraction into leſs compaſs. : 
There is in this a crack, which ſeems a ſorink, or contraQion in 
the body ſince it was firſt formed, Woodward. 
2. Contraction of the body from fear or horrour. 
This publick death, receiv'd with ſuch a chear, 
As not a ſigh, a look, a fbrink bewrays _ 
The leaſt felt touch of a degenerous fear. Danie[s Civil War, 


SHR1'NKER. #./; [from Sprint.] He who ſhrinks, 

SHRIVALTY. #, J. Corrupted for SHERIFFALTY 3 
which ſee. e 

To SHRIVE, v. a. [renipan, Saxon.) To hear at con- 


feſſion. Not in uſe. ; 
What, talking with a prieſt, lord chamberlain ? 
Your honour hath no ſbriving work. in hand. Shakeſpeare. 
He frives this woman, 
Elfe ne'er could he ſo long protract his ſpeech, Shakeſpeare. 
If he had the condition of a ſaint, and the complexion of a devil, 
1 had rather he ſhould Þrive me than wive me. Shakeſpeare. 
$hrive but their title, and their monies poizey 
A laird and twenty-pence pronounc'd with noiſe, 
When conſtrued but for a plain yeoman go, | 
And a good ſober two-pence, and well fo, Cleaveland. 
To S4R1'VEL. v. u. [ ſchrompelen, Dutch.) To contract 


itſelf into wrinkles, | 
Leaves, if they ſbrivel and fold up, give them drink. 0e ce 
If the ſmelled to the freſheſt noſegay, it would ſbriuel and wither 
ns it had been blighted. : : Arbuthnot. 
Ta Surrvsi. w. 4. To contradt into wrinkles, 
He burns the leaves, the ſcorching blaſt invades 


W, are. 


Dryden. 


Shakeſpeare. 


The tender corn, and forivels up the blades, Dryden. 
When the fiery ſuns too fiercely play, 
And brivel'd herbs on with'ring ſtems decay, 
The wary ploughman, on the mountain's brows, _ 
Undams his wat'sy ſtores. Dryden. 
Snr1vsR u. I [from forive.] A confeſſor. Not in 
uſe. s 
he ghoſtly father now hath done his ſhrift; 
When he avs Fr a ſpriuer twas fur ſhifts Shakeſpeare. 


SHROVUD. . / [pcnud; Saxon. ] 
1. A ſhelter; a cover. . 
It would warm ae. FEAR 
from me ni , 
py pro — . — his ſprond, the univerſal landlord, 
| Shakeſpeare's Antony and CME, | 


ö 
| 


8 H R 


Buy me inveſted: with a weit of clouds 
And ſwaddled, as new-born, in ſable hend 


I kdgi; 


Of theſe fair ſpreading trees z which bids us ſeek 
| Some better fbroud, ſome bettet warmth, to cheriſh | 
Our limbs benumb'd, Milton's Parade Lifts 
8. 


The dreſs of the dead; a winding - ſneet. 
Now the waſted brands do glow 
Whil the ſcreech-owl, ſcreeching loud, 
Puts the wreteh that lies in woe 
1 3838 of a . 
y drop apacez by nature ſome decay, 
And fore the Flats of fortuns fiiep ua 
Till naked quite of happineſs, aloud 
Wi. call for death, and ſhelter in a ſhroud. Young. 
3. The ſail-ropes. It ſeems to be taken ſometimes for 
the ſails. | 
I turned back to the maſt of the ſhip 3j there I found my ſword 
among ſome of the fbrouds. 8 
The tackle of my heart is crackt and burnt; , 
And all the rouds wherewith my life ſhould ail 
Are turned to one little hair. Sbakeſpeares 
A weather- beaten veſſel holds : 
Gladly the port, tho' t and tackle torn; Milton. 
Dryden. 


The flaming rouds fo dreadful did appear, 
All judg'd a "oe could no proportion — 
e ſummons ſtraight his denizens of air; 
The lucid ſquadrons round the ſails repair : 
Soft o'er the fbrouds atrial whiſpers breathe, 
That ſeem'd but zephyrs to the crowd beneath; 


To Su ROD. wi a. [from the noun.] 

1. To ſhelter ; to cover from danger as an agent. 
Under your beams I will me ſafely u Fairy Queens 
He got himſelf to Mege, in hope to forovd himſelf until tuch 
time as the rage of the people was appeaſed. Knolless 
The governors of Corfu cauſed the ſuburbs to be plucked down, 
for fear that the Turks, Prouding themſelves in them; ſhould with 
more eaſe beſiege the town. Knollets 
Beſides the faults men commit, with this immediate avowed al- 


upon their religion, there are others which flily /oroud them « 
— under the ſkirt of its mantle. ! 


Pope. 


Decay of Piety, 
2. To ſhelter as the —_ covering. 
One of theſe trees, with all his young ones, may Groud four hun- 
dred horſemen. | | i 


3. To dreſs for the grave. 
If I die before thee, proud me 
In one of theſe ſame ſheets. Shakeſpenre's Othello, 
The ancient Egyptian mummies were fbrouded in a number of 
folds of linen, beſmeared with gums, like ſerecloth; Bacon. 
Whoever comes to ſbroud me, do not harm 
That ſubtile wreath of hair about mine arins 
4. To clothe ; to dreſs. 1 
5. To cover or conceal. 
That ſame evening, when all frouded werd 
In careleſs ſleep, all, without care or fear, 
They fell upon the flock. Spen/ars 
Under this thick-grown brake we'll frond ourſelves, 
For through this land anon the deer will come; 
And in this covert will we make our ſtand, 


Raleigh, 


Donnes 


Culling the principal, Shak et Hemy VI 
Moon, lip behind ſome cloud i ſome _—_ riſe, : 


And blow out all the ſtars that light the ſkies 
To fbroud* my ſhame: | 
Thither the loud tumultuous winds reſort, 
And on the mountain keep their boiſt'rous court; 
That in thick ſhow'rs her rocky ſummit Grouds; 
And darkens all the broken view with clouds; 
6. To defend; to protett. 
So Venus from prevailing Otteks did fbrovtd 
The hope of Rome, and ſav'd him in a cloud. 
To SHROUD: wv. . To harbour; to take ſhidlter, 
Ik your ſtray attendance be yet lodg'd | 
Or ſhroud within theſe limits, I ſhall know 
4 Milton. 


Ere morrow wake, 
SHroO'VETIDE, 17 [from Grove; the preterite 
SHrovETuEsSDAY., FF of /brive.] The time of con- 
feſlion; the day before Aſh-Wedneſday or Lent; on 


which anciently they went to confeſſion, 
At fhrovetide to ſhrovings 


Drydein 
Aduiſen: 


Waller, 


Tuſſer. 


[Sarvs. . / [pchibbe, Saxon.] 


1. Abuſh; a ſmall tree. c 5 
Trees generally ſhoot up in one great ſtem of body, and then at 
a good diſtance from the earth ſpread into branches; thus gooſe. 
berries and currants are ſbrubt, odks and cherries are trees, 


E | Locle. 
He camie into a gloomy glade; : | 

Cover'd With boughs and |/orubs from heaven's light, Fa. Quceni 
The humble Grub and buſh with frigzled fb ilron; 
All might have been as well hruſhwood and rubs. More. 
Comedy is a repreſentition of common life, in low ſubjeQs; and 
is a kind of juniperg a ſbrub belonging to the ſpecies of cedar. 

I've liy'd | 
Artiidſt theſe woods, gleanirig froim thorns and fbrabs - 

A wretched ſyſtenance. 


2. [a cant word.] Spirit, acid, and 


Su RV“ DBV. a. [from ſbrab.] 
11 Reſembling a ſhrub. 
Plants appearing weathered, ſbr2b8y, ind curled, are the effets 


of immoderate wet, Mortimer's Hhihhand 
2. Full of ſhrubs ; buſhy, Tow Tomy 


Gentle villager, 
What readieſt way would bring me to that place? 


Due weſt it riſes from this ht, point. Milton, 
3. Conſiſting of ſhrubs. 
On that cloud-piercing hill 
Plinlimmon, the goats their ſhrubby browts 
Gnaw pendent, Philips 


Snrvey: . /. Droſs the reſuſe of metal tried by the 
fire, | Die. 


Sun. wv. u. [/Hricken; Dutch, to tremble.) TO 


expreſs horrour or diſſatlsfaction by motion of the 
ſhoulders or Whole body. | 
Like a fearful deer that looks moſt about when He comes to the 


beſt feed, with a ſorugging kind of tremor through all her principal 
parts, ſhe gave theſe words. Sidney; 


The touch of the cold water made a pretty Kind of ; 
come over her body like the twinkling of thi faireſt . 


fixed ſtars; : 
Be quick, thou wert beſt r 
As 'prentices or ſchool-boys, which do know | 
Of l Denke. 
They grin, they rug, 
He brug his houldary hen you talk of ſecurities . * Addiſens 


To anſwer other bufineſs ; f thou malice ? Shakeſpeare 
He grins, ſmacks, 2 ach ati Iteh endures, f 
ome gay ſport abroad, yet dare not go. 7 
They foru 
Thiey bow, they ſnarl, they icratch, they hug, Swiſh, 
To SAU. v. 4. To contract or draw up. 8 
He ſbrugę i his ſturdy back, 
Ai if he felt his ſhoulders ake. Hudibrate 
M Snavas 
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We grant, although he h * 
Hicoler. H' was very ſby of . it, ad much wits 


Sun. { [from the verb.] A motion of the ſhoul- | Sx v"yei.s. ». /.: [from the yerb. ]. | Syuu"TTLE. . / [ ſchietſpoele y 
+» N. Fo R * | . 1 fo 4 "Mt 6 "FE * ' 7.4 4 4 a wh "04 C ute A 
ders uſually expreſſing diſlike or averſion. | 1. The act of Mc things, or making them take | dick.] The laſt a 17 Kata, land. 
„And yet they ramble not to fearn the mode,  -- confuſedly. the place/of eachother, 11-1444f 7 4 1! || the croſs threads. e Fh pott 
How to be dreſt, or how to "y abroad, | | Is it not a firmer foundation- don contenttaent, to believe that |, I know life is a ſhuttle, + Shatoſpeare': 11 | "Hh "her 
To return knowin In the Spa iſh Pruge Cleaveland. 1 all things were at fir ereu ted, and ave continually diſpoſed, for the Fl Like ſhuttles through the loom, 00 0 4 Sn of Wings 
Ay Spaniards talk in diatogues | ; beſt, than that tho whole univerte is mere bungltingy nothing et- My feather'd hours. n dhe 
Of heads and ſhoulders, nods und forugr. Hudibras, | ſteted for uny putpoſe, but all ill-favouredly. cobbled and jumbled ||. What curious goes chance b M6 1 186) Sandy; 
Put on the critick's brow, and tit ack together, by the ungvided agitation and rude ſbuſfles of matter. With what fine /uttle weave the vi Ng Ni freak, _ 
At Will's, the puny judge of wit. BU Bentley's Sermons. Which like the tpider's net hangs 9 fy Mad“ BOY 
A nod, a forug, « ſeorntul ſmile, 2. A trick; an artifice; 1 LET ' |]Snv'rTLECOEK, % [See 811 77 Fe Agger, 
With caution us'd, may ſerve a while, Swift, The gifts of nature art beyond all ſhams and buffets L'Eftrange. | ſtuck with feathers, my YT HREOS J A cork 
A third, with myſtick 2 and winking eye, 'EFSHUFFLECAP. 72 rand” 11 A t | uch Win washer and beaten backward 4 for 
SuſpeQts him for a darviie and u ſpy. Harte. "Which A840 u Hl Nr cap.] 5 1 OY. if wards; F” T ; ee RE og 
- ; | | | = | n | it | | Fa "HS 
Suu. The preterite and part. paſſive of rink, | I loſt his money at chuck-farthing, ſouffecap, and all-fours. | with n 1 
Leaving the two friends alone, 1 frunk alide to the banqueting- | | Arbutbnet's Hiſtory bf bn Bull. | SHV. adj [ 7 = Du N „vit. Hubert), Tak, 
houſe, where the pictures were, Sidney. | Suu'rrLER, 1. /c {from Aua] He.w 1. 's tricks » Alf bee ehifo, Itallan. ]- 
The wicked /brunk for fear of him, and all the workers of inn | 0 S ee NaN Ty Reſerved ; not familiar ; not free of behavioi 
quſty were troubled, | 1 Maccabees, | ,, Or ſhuffles. 5 | = LEP WES I know you ſhy to be oblig d. Nour, 
Bnrv'nxun, The part. paſſive of orink, SHU"FFLINOLY. adv. [from' fuffle,] With an irre- And till more loth.to be oblig'd by mes. 6% 
she weighing the decaying plight, gular gait, | Cp ts | bale makes * lo ſhy, my good friend There 's n6dog * | 
And fbrunken finews, of her choſen knight, I may go ſoufflingly, for I was never before walked in trammels; | Teas 1h An x Arbutbnar's Hiftory of Fobn 5 4 
Would not awhile her forward courſe purſue, Fairy Queen. . I mall drudge and moll at conſtancy, till 1 have worn off the | 2 Cautious'; wary ; char. 1 TY 5. 
If there were taken out of men's minds vain opinions, it would itching in my pace. 5 Di den.. U am very /by of employing corrofive liquors in the proga;.. 
leave the minds of « number of men poor fbrunben things, full of [To SHUN. v. a. [apcunian, Saxon.] To avoid; to of medicines, | un LAs $4 ary 
melancholy, a | Hacm.| decline; to endeavour to eſcape ; to eſchew. © dab Big not ſoy of aſſent to celeſtial Informatlons, beeauſe the: 
7% Shu'DDbaER, v. a. * huddren, Dutch. ] To quake Conſider death In itſelf, and nature ceacheth Chriſt to hun it, enn : : - Glanville Seh, 


with fear, or with averſion, E e et 
All the other paſſions fleet to alr, The lark {ill hunt on lofty boughs to build, As being loth to wear it out, n 


, ; Her humble neſt lies filent in the field. Waller, - ; 
* 2 e ee Shakeſpeare, | Birds and beaits can fly their foe 1 Koen ag * bore it not about. „ 4 Halibras, 
= fright wav general 3 but the female band So chanticlcer, who never law a fox, 3. Keeping at a diſtance 3 unwilling do approach 
With horror ſbudd'ring on a heap they run, Dryden, Yet /bunn'd him as a failor buns the rocks, Dryden, A fellow was the duke; and, I believe, 1 knoWthe cauſe of 
love alas | 1 die at the name, . Cato will train thee up to great his withdrawing. Shak ptare's Mea wre fur Maas. . 
My blood runs backward, and my fault'ring tongue And virtuous deeds 1 do but oblerye him well, | e ee W. 
Seca at the found: . Smith, . Thou 'lt ſhun mistortunes, or thou 'It learn to bear them. Ad. | boſom _ ns of her hands, Ne : Addijon's Guerdien, 
Ceſar will ſhrink to hear the words thou utter it, SHU'NLE9s, adj, [from hun. ] Inevitable; unavoidable. 1 7 nige ex thi landat prey,“ 
ö And ſbuddar ln the midit of all his conqueſts, Addiſon, Alone he enter'd Saf: 'A ſhy gho ; it vaniſhes away, -"' e 
To Shv'rrLy, v. a, [Typeling, Saxon, a bultle, a The mortal gate of the city, which he painted * 20016003 Jon'ons eee to MAE Fat te- 
tumult ] F , » : 7 8 With /bunie/s deſtiny. 7965 Shakeſpeare's Coriclanus. e 1 1 1 75 a 
. ld F 1 0 SHUT. v. a. f ; : e bruiſe impoſthumated N a in . 
1. To throw into diſorder ; to agitate tumultuouſly, ſo 0 . N Feud] art. paſſive hut DE. 2 Song n re ande turned tp a inklng ul h p ich 
2 that = thing takes the place i another; to con-. Io cloſe ſo as to prohibit ws greſs py. regreſs; to make , 9 gg cm n been dally led befote me, 4a, 
a | | o longer ut would come up to my very fee 
ꝙ—n— OO | xc tang 1” 3 
e , - ig rome ut Ar re at him. ha Iſaiab, lil. 15. Princes are, by wiſdom of ſtate, ſomewhat fhy of their uct?” s 
'Then, ſybil, thou and 1 will greet, Cleaveland, 6 * : . eb by to We th mee and women, and ſhut it ty and there may be ſuppoſed in queens regnant 2 little proportion of 


| "Judges, ix. $1. | - tenderneſs that way more than in kings. | 
From a new /buffling and diſpoſition of the component particles We lee more exquiticely with one eye ſbut than with boch * S1'BILANT, * [ fbilazs, Lava.) Hiſling 


of a body, might not nature compole a body difloluble In water ? ore end | 
» body, migh 5 Y Boyle, for that the ſpirits viſual unite more, and become ſlronger. It were eaſy to add a naſal letter to each of the other pair of 


In moſt ching; good and evil lie d, nnd thruſt up together | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. | liſping and fibilant letters, Holder El 
| She open'd, but to ſour | , a . ene of Tpecch, 
las — Sennen. Ry Net m7, Exell her power the gates 3 im ee f. J [from bil, Latin.} A hifüng 
When lots are ad together in a lap or pitcher, what reaſon 2. Lo inclole ; to connne. 6 , | i 3 
ann chan 1 that he mall 4 N Nr Before faith came, we were kept under the law, Shut up unto the Metals; Wee in water, give ee or ANY Go. 
ther than 4 black d South. faith, which ſhould atterwards be revealed, Galt. "ne A pipe, a little moiſtened on the inſide; akon artery e 
| mn 


A glimpſe of moonſhine ſheath'd with red, They went in, male and female of all fleſh 3 and the Lord ſour] Found than if the pipe were dry; but yet with a ſweet degree of 


A [/u ſullen, and uncertain light him in, She Cen, vil. 15. bilati ling. , 
T — thro! the cloudy and huts again. Dryden. | 3. To prohibit ; to bar. 81e 8 40 2 7 ficamorus, Lati r 
Children ſhould not loſe the conſideration of human nature in Shall that be /but to man, which to the beaſt Of trees wh [ pal Ns d * Lig Fo 
the ſhuffings of outward conditions. 'The more they have, the ls open ? Mil. |, SCC ATE, « amn ae, ang rear. en Faule. 
better humoured they ſhould be taught to be. Locke, 4. To exclude. | | 1 at» v. 4. | ficco, Latin,] To dry. 
We ſhall In vain, aer the little money we have from one Un various ſeas not only loſt S1CCA'T1ON, 3. J [from ficcate.]' 'The aft of drying, 
another's hands, endexvour to prevent our wants j decay of trade But fout trom ev'ry (hore, and barr'd from ev'ry coaſt. Did. | S1ccr'FICK, adj, [ CCUS and fo, atin.] Cauſin dry- 
wil now * . —_— no) oh Os 5. To contract; not to keep expanded, | | neſs. 5 5 5 
| Sh, 1 oy mie ö r. not thy heart, not ſout thine hand from . 81 5 5 2 4 OY 4 0 n —— from ficcus, Lat.] 
Mad and entangled in race . - ren 3 want of moiſture, + 1 
They fe ere 1 0 Blackmore, 5. To SHUT out, To exclude ; to deny admiſſion to. That which is congulited by » fiery fect wil kite allicuation 
He has ſhuffled the two ends of the ſentence together, and, by Tue lust Beat in the reed, | from an aqueous humidity, as ſalt and ſuga r. Brown, 
taking out the middle, makes It peak juſt av he would have i 4 e juſter 5 _ ek = off the rain. Tufſer's Huſb. 3 2 e attempt to make out from the fiecity and dri- 
| tterbury. | niels ot Its fein. INI 14»Byown 's Valgnr'E $ 
Tie not ſtrange that ſuch a one ſhould believe, that things woe] To fut me out! pour on, | will endures | Shateſpeare. 1 In N ee of medicaments, conſider; vary | + agar 
blindly Sea“ and hurled about In che world z that the elements Wildom at one entrance quite ſont out. Milton. ſiceity is proper. | „dn e 's Curgery, 
wore at conſtant Arite with each other. Woodward, 1 1 tee bre SY 3 Siek. 1. % [ fix, French.] The number x at dice. 
2. To change the poſition of cards with reſpect to each ae ei eee os Ayn My Rudy was to cog the dice, 
; metimes the mind fixes itielf with io much earneſtneſs on the And dext'rouſly to throw the lu od i 
other. 6 | ; | contemplation of fume objects, that it bu out all other thoughts, To ſhun are ir that frees Ky ow Ibo f 
The motions of ng of cardy, or eaſting of dice, are very : TE] i Locle. $1 cn, adj, Such 8 8025 my Akes awake” 4 97. 
lights | Bacon. |7, To SHUT . To cloſe; to make impervious ; to 0 155 ht the f. 125 1555 an 1 fel 
| Es OO n pi, make impaſlable, or im poſſible to be entered or Marc, phony i Why. mg neh „is“ 
urictves th cut an 10 them. or. . . . . i N 5 | 24 itt dil! | 
3. To remove, or introduce, with ſome artificial or _ U is ſometimes little more than empha- 5 1 rere 8 „ Patwrat, 
fraudulent 8 3 Ve unto you ſcribes | for you /r up the kingdom of heaven | SICK. adj. [yeoc, Saxon 3 fect, Dutch. , | | 
Now firm for doctor Calus, hath appointed | 13 nets Bos up the paſſage. . 8 1 oh e diſeaſe: with of: before the diſeaſe, 
That he ſhall likewiſe he her N Shateſpeare. What 8 1 „ To vi 3 "y 2 en forth, F Shab, Henry V 
* was contrived by your enemies, and Arff{d into the papers Sbut up a deſart ſhore to drowning men, 73 fn * S Hakan, 1 
met wee ſalaod, a 6 Dryden, And drive us to the cruel ſeas agen. Dryden's /Encid. That would, had I been well have made rhe fel 
4+ To SnvrrLy of, To. get rid of, His mother but up halt the rooms in the houſe, in which her Being Hel, hath in ſome meaſure made me well. Shatop, 
In that ſleep of death, what dreams may come, huſband or fon had died. Addiſou. Caſſius, I am fick of many griefs. Shakeſp. Julint Caſar. 
When we have ae off this mortal coil, 8. To Shur . To confine ; to incloſe ; to impriſon. Where s the ſtoigk. can higawrath appeale, 
Mutt give us pauſe. Shakeſpeare, Thou hatt known my foul in adverſities z and not four me up To ſee his country fick of P ym's diſeaſe ? we Cleaveland, 
1 ean no other anſwer make, but thanks; into the hand of the enemy, | Pjainis, xxxi. d. 3 e enn 
And oft good turns A loſs at fea, a fit of fickneſs, ate trifles, when, we conlider Tended the ſich, buſieſt from couch to buen. Milton 
Are /buffled off with ſuch uneurrent pay, Shateſpeare, | whole families put to the Word, wretches out up in dungeons. A ipark of the man-killing trade fell rt. Dryden, 
If any thing hits, we take It to ourfelves; if it milcarties, we Aadiſon's Spe&tator, Viſit the fick and the poor, comforting them by ſome feaſonable 
ft it off to our nelghbours, J. Eflrange, Lucullus, with a great fleet, but up Mithridates in Pitany. aſſiſtance. | Min?! 3:4 411 Nel 
f, when a child is queſtioned for any thing, ho peilift to ſhuffle Arbuthnet un Coins, Nothing makes a more ridiculous figure in a mats life, than 
it 4 with a fal{ehood, ho muſt de chaſtiſed, Lockes 9. To Shur up To conclude; the diſparity we often find in him feb and well. Pee. 
5. fo ShuvyLRk /. To form tumultuoully or frau- The king 's a-bed 1 ; x 4 ; | 2. Diſordered in the organs of digeſtion ; ill ia the 
dulently, | a Hle i ſbut up in meaſureleſh content. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. ſtomach. | e ee e ph ende 
hey tent forth their precepts to cogvent them before a court of Although he was patiently heard as he delivered his embailage, | 3. Corrupted, | 5 e oe EE 
commillion, and thore vied to he bp a ſummary proceeding by | yet, in the ſburting up of all, he received no mare but an inſolent What we oft do beſt TY 
| examination, without trial of jury, Bacon, an e Knolies's Milet, of the Turks, R ſick inte ere as weale a2: 8 ; S oy ; 110 
7 He fu od up a peace With the cedary in which the Bumelians To leave you bleſt, I would be more accurit ; NZ ours _ allow's 1 e pe" _ 6 . 
ö Ware Exe wed, Howel, Than death can make me for death ends our woes, Hitting a ei quality, Is cried uf ary] N. 0 
| 75% SHuUFFLK, . . a And the kind grave ſburs up the mournful ſcene. Dryden, For our beſt act. oh Fr ad ex Henry Vll. 
1. To throw the cards into a new order, When the ſcene of lire is Þut up, the ave will be above hie] 4. Diſguſted. be pub d 
| * SPY maſter, it he has acted better, Collier on Envy. | . J 
A harper both en and - viithe L'Eflrange. . | 9 1 do not, as an enemy to pesce, 
f Cards we play To Suvr. UV, Mts To be claſed 3 to cloſe itſelf; as, Troop in the throngs eee Mn 
A round ot two 4 when ud, we throw away, floxvers open in the day, and {hut at night. But rather ſhew a while Hike fearful war, | 
ke fro pack y nor 3s It worth owt yrleving . $i vr. participial adjective. Rid z clear; free. To diet rank minds fick of happideſyy . © 
o Cuts or baſes with out dirty leaving, Granville, We mult not pray in one breath to find a thief, and in the next And purge-th* obfrudtions-which begin to ſtop 
2, To play mean tricks 3 to practiſe fraud ; to evade to yet Pur of him» L'Eftrange. Our very veins of life, Shs . 
fair queſtions, Suu. v. /. [from the verb.] | EE 
1 mytelt}, leaving the fear of heaven on the Mol ; Why; will you break the ſabbath of my. dent 
my telt, K won the left hand, and hid= | 1, -Cloſe; act of ſhutting. | N 1 alik d iſe ? Pr 
by ”y mine honour. jn my nw. ellity, ain tain to Ie. Shideſpeares 1 tou ht him round his palace made en ui wk prone” Y BYTE w of nb . take 
have nought ro do with that AufSivg (eQ, that doubt eternally, 60 all the {\aves 1 but had tor 3 { ry To SICK V. N. [from the noun.] ; 'To heken 3 to 
f and queſtion all things. Ce, De. 1144 linge the hut of evening none had ſeen him, Dryden. a diſeaſe. Not wn.uſe, | | 
1 | The crab adviſed his companion to give over / ging and dou- , Small door or cover . A little time before | br, 
bilng, and practiſe good faith. J ranges ; X Our great grandſire Edward ird and died. Sbal. Henry IV ? 
' The wind. gun is charged by the forcible compreMion of dir; the | | 
0 theſe argumente, concerning the novelty of the earth, there | Imprttoned alt ſerving, by the help of Little yrs ale huts ih e Stern. v. 4. [from cl.] mY 
N are dome ing exevies made, BPurnet's Theory, top the vents by which it — es. * * idle 1. To make ſick; to diſeaſe 
| If a "hat * al hacks” pF | 
7 n_ a very dark chamber, at a round hole, about one third part Why ſhould one earth, one clime, one ſtream, one breath, 
Ra —— will texch him to fouffle, and | of 2 inch broad, made in the ue of a window, 1 placed a glaſs Raiſe this to ſtrength, and ficken that to death ? Prove 
The Newton's Opticts. | 2, To weaken ; to impair. WIN 
Thore were no Guts or s made for the animal's care, that Ki f Haw: 
"To - ift any loud noiſe might awaken it. Ray on the Creation, | By this ſo ws nm 1 | 
5 - ö 1 » never ' : 
3. To rugylo ; to - wy Ley. 45 (from bat.] | They dnl abonnd a formerly, + Shakeſps H Vil 
: ' Le Ts | a Os en 02: 0 AC alehen 
Muſt Aufſe for nan. a. A cover; a door. : * ne pak 5 to fall i diſeaſe. * | 
4+ Ta move with an irregular galt. te 09 SV ny nyo * 


The wealthy, | | | uu. State 
Minding poetry, Ia lofty litters borne, can read and wil I. ues age febbg hs CREW tended 
Tua ha the N gat . fuſe guet Slate. Or NNecp at eale 3 we, bete make it 8. Ded. Jin. * — 2 1 * e e e. 

| 10 ere!) 


to drive ay the time he fchen'd, 

etl ated aig tc 

To be ſatiated ; to be filled to diſguft. : 

s oy en 15 warum mn unt 
er kitvire's germins tumble all t | an ax 
mY e ver des, aue e nee Ja ; 


Ae what I aſh, you | $4 ery, c. 2 Macheth, | 
y ro ee r difordered, with abhorrence, |. 


t 

Ther 0e 
4 9 curſe th* inv 1 N an 
o grow weak; to decay ; to languiſh, 
4 To Ms ' | 

-* - Ply thick' any cloſe, as when the flight begun, 
Their huge unwierdy navy waſtes away: 

So ficken waining dans too near the ſun, 


hoſts repine at violated night 
ofts repine at violate 4070 hy 


+. 


And blunt their creſcemy on the edge of da). Dryden, 
Al plea * 13nd ell Bories inge. ee. 
er 'cxBR. adj. Leer, Wellh , eter, Dutch.] Sure; 


cry We 
' Being ſome honeſt curate, or ſome vicar 
Content with little, in condition ficher, 
$1'CKBR. adv. Surely ; certainly, Obſolete. 
Sicker thou 's but a lazy loord, | 
And rekes much of thy ſwink, 
That with fond terms and witleſs words 
5 To bleer mine eyes doſt think. 
KLE. u. 5 
tale, or ficula, 


cut 3.4 reaping hook. 


God's harveſt is even. ready for the fickle, and all the fields yel- 


Their ficklers reap the corn another ſows, 


neſs ; habitual diſeaſe, 


e 
Impute 


$1cKLY» adj. [from ſich, 


1. Not healthy; not ſound ; not well; ſomewhat diſ- 
ordered. | PETE DOTY 
I'm fall'n out with more headier will, 
To take the indiſpos'd and fickly fit 
For the ſound man. | | Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
| Bring me word, boy, if thy lord looks well; ; 
For he went ſickly forth. Shakeſpeare's Julius Ceſar, 
A pleaſing cordial, Buckingham, 
1 this oy oy unto my fickly heart, Shakeſp. Richard III. 
Time fees not how beneath his years to floop, 
Nor do his wings with fekly feathers droop. Dryden, 
Would we know what health and eaſe are worth, let us a 


Which in his death were 5 ; 


one 
that is fickly, or in pain, and we have the price. Grew, 
There affectation, with a fickly mien, 
Shows in her cheek the roſes of eighteen 3 
Practis'd to liſp, and hang the head aſide, 
Faints into airs, and languiſhes with pride. Pape. 


When on my fchly couch I lay, 

Impatient both, of night and day, | 

Then Stella ran to my relief. Stoift, 

Your bodles are not only poor and periſhing, like your clothes ; 

but, like infected clothes, fill you with all diſeaſes and diſtempers, 

vhich oppreſs the ſoul with jw appetites, and vain cravings. Lav. 
2, Faint ; weak; .languid. | | 

The moon grows fichly at the ſight of day, 


And early cocks have ſummon'd me away. Dryden. 
o animate the doubtful fight, _ | 
Namur in vain expects that rayz 
'In vain France 0 the ſickly light | 
Should ſhine near William's fulter day. Prior, 


„ S1"cxLY,'w. 4, [from the adjective.] To make 
8 to taint with the hue of diſeaſe. Not in 

nſe. un en | ab tant 1 

The native hue of reſolution 
„Is fcklied oer with the pale caſt of thought. 

SI'CKNess. 1. . [from cl.] | 

1. State of being diſeaſed, 


| As loth to loſe him. | 
2, Diſcaſe ; malady. 

My people are with fickneſt much eufeebled 

My numbers ns je Shak 

Himſelf took our infirmities, and bare our /icknefſes. Mattherv, 


individual ſickneſs as well as every kind. 
Truſt not too much your now reſiſtleſs charms ; 
Thoſe age or fickneſe ſoon or late diſarms. 


. Diſorder in the organs of digeſtion. 
SIDE. . / [pide, Saxon; fjde, Dutch. 
1. The parts of animals fortified by the ribs. 


When two boars with rankling malice meet, 


on the other. Exodus, XXXII. 15 


ponderate, 
3. The right or left. 


The lovely Thats by his fide 
Sat, like a blooming eaſtern bride, 


Poor wretch ! on ſtormy ſeas to loſe thy life; 


They looking ) eaſtern fde beheld 
Of Pig. OO Ate | 


at the fight. Dryden, 


Hubberd Tale. 


| dpenſer. 
Ticol, Saxon; #:4e/, Dutch, from je. 
atin.] The hook with which corn is 


long ag0++ . . 1 0 6 | .. . Spenſer on Ireland. 
a | X ++...» Time ſhould never, pe 
In life, or death, their fortunes ſever ; 
But with his ruſty fickle mow 
Both down, together at.a blow. Hudibras. 


When corn has once felt the ſickle, it has no more benefit from 


the ſunſhine. | | | | South's Sermons. 
oOieer whom Time gently ſhakes his wings of down, 
Till with his filent ſickle they are mown. Dryden. 
$1'CKLEMAN. | 2% 
ee * 7. [from fickle.) A reaper. 
You ſunburnt /ickemen, of Auguſt weary, 
Come hither from the furrow, and be merry. Shakeſpeare, 


His words to wayward chlineſs and age. | Shake . Rich. II. 
Next compare the ſichlingi, healthfulneſs, and fruitfulneſs of the | 


ſeyerhl years. Ceaunt. 
SicxLY. adv. [from fick.] Not in health. 
We wear our health but /ickly in his life, | | 
Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. | 


Sbaleſpeare. 


1 do lament the ſickneſs of the king, N 
* | en Richard III. 


When I ſay every ſickneſs has a tendency to death, I mean every 
atts. | ' 


P ohe. 


Wilkins. 


In flow'r of youth, and beauty's pride. Dryden. 
4 Margin; edge; verge. i 
Or where Hydalpes wealthy fide | 

Pays tribute to the Perſian pride. Roſcommon. 


For now the flowing tide a 
Had brought the body nearer to the „de. Dryden. 
The temple of Diana chaſte, 
A ſylvan ſcene with various greens was drawn, | 
hades on the Ide, and in the midſt a lawn. Dryden. 
I could ſee perſons drefſed in glorious habits, with garlands upon 
their heads, 1 ng down by the of fountain, Addiſon, 
5. Any kind of local reſpect. 


90 Mm . 
ken'd. Milton. 
{| | . , -© 


Sandys. 
SI CKLINESS. 2. %. 8 ſickly.) Diſpoſition to gel. 


eſpcare's Henry V. 


. 


Fairy Queen, e 


Their gory fides freſh bleeding fiercely fret. 
Ere the ioſt fearful people to the flood | 
Commit their woolly Ader. | Thomſon, 
2. Any part of any body oppoſed to any other part. | 


The tables were written on both their Ader, on the one fide and | 
The force of theſe dutward ſtreams might well enough ſerve for, 
the turning of the ſcrew, if it were ſo that both its ſides would equi- 


ms friends, and 


To S1DE. v. u. [from the noun. ] 
1. To lean on one fide. . 


2. To take a party; to engage in a faction. 


\ 


91 


If our ſubſtance be indeed divine, 1 


nd cannot ceaſe to be, we ute at worſt 

* On r Aa 191 

6. Party z intereſt z» on; 033 W143 449} ttt 
* Their wWeapo⁰οn rette 

Sem d 6n-ourfidey but for their ſpirits and tous, 

3 This word rebellion, it had froze them up, 

As fiſtu ate in a pon. Shake 


„ 
x Yd eſpeare's Hen Iv. 
Favour, cuſtem' and at laſt nupaber, will be on the fide of 
Brace. wh N Ipratt. 
Men he = . Ae „ 2 44d 4 
1 $ 0 enemyy,, 
Who never ſa much hurt had dons him, 
| * — his own /idg did mex on him. 
e ferlous parr e 


. 8 ö * a , : % hes 41 Ms 
That ( „Who ls chelr chair, has juſtly gained the =_ 
| of all fider by the Tmpartiality of his behaviour. Addiſon, 

Let not our James, though foil'd in arms, deſpair, 


Lok / 
#.54 
{ ; 


une 
6 ' _  Hudibras. 
vantage is wholly 6n Chaucer's 


Whilt on his' e he reckons half the falr. 483 Tickel, 
Some valuing thoſe of their own fide, or mind, 1 
Still make themſelves the meaſure of mankind: 
Fondly we think we honour merit then, 
When we but praiſe ourſelves in other men- Pope. 


He from the taſte obſcene reclaims our youth, 
And ſets the paſſions on the. de of truth; 
Forms the ſoft boſom with the. gentleſt art, 
And pours each human virtue in the heart. Pope. 
7. Any part placed in contradiſtinction or oppoſition to 
another, It is uſed of perſons, or propoſitions, re- 
ſpecting each other, | 
There began a ſharp and cruel fight, many being ſlain and 
wounded on both ſides. | Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
The plague is not eaſily received by ſuch as continually are about 
them that have it: on the other /ide, the plague taketh ſooneſt hold 
of thoſe that come out of a freſh air, ; Bacon. 
1 am too well ſatisfied of my own weakneſs to be pleaſed with any 
thing I have written; but, on the other fide, my reaſon tells me, 
that what I have long conſidered may be as juft as what an ordi- 
nary judge will condemn. 5 | ' Dryden. 
My ſecret wiſhes would my choice decide; | 
But open juſtice bends to neither fide, Dryden. 
| Tris granted, on both ſides, that the tcar of a Deity doth unver- 
| ſally poſſeſs the minds of men. Tillotſon. 
Two nations (till purſued | 
Peculiar ends, on each fide reſolute 
Io fly conjunction. WA Philips, 
8. It is uſed to note conſanguinity : as, be is couſin by bi 
mothers or father's ſide, _ oo 
Yet here and there we grant a gentle bride, 
Whoſe temper betters by the father's fide ; 
Unlike the reſt that double human care, 
Fond to relieve, or reſolute to ſhare. 


S108. adj. [from the noun.] 
1. Lateral. 15 


Take of the blood, and ftrike it on the two fide poſts, and on the 
upper door poſt of the houſes, 


P arnel, 


The parts of water, being eafily ſeparable from each other, will, 
by a /ide motion, be eaſily removed, and give way to the approach 
of two pieces of marble, x oc le. 
' What natural agent could turn them afide, could impel them fo 
ſtrongly with a tranſverſe /ide blow againſt that tremendous weight 
and rapidity, when whole worlds are a-falling * Bentley's Sermons. | 

He not vnly gives us the full proſpects, but ſeveral unexpected pe- 
culiarities, and fide views, unobſerved by any painter but Homer. 

Pope's Preface to the Iliad, 

My ſecret enemies could not forbear ſome expreiſions, which by 

a ſide wind reflected on me. | Sqoift, 


All riſing to great place is by a winding ſtair ; and if there be 
factions, it is good to fide a man's ſelf whilſt riſing, and balance 
himſelf when placed, Bacon. | 


Vex'd are the nobles who have, * ; 

In his behalf, Shakeſpeare': Coriolanus. 

As ſoon as diſcontents drove men into fidings, as ill humours fall 

to the diſaffected part, which cauſes inflammations, ſo did all who 

affected novelties adhere to that fide, _ | King Cbarlis. 

Terms rightly conceived, and notions duly fitted to them, require 

a brain free from all inclination to ſiding, or affection to opinions 
for the authors ſakes, before they be well underſtood. * 

| „ | Dighy on Bodies. 

Not yet ſa dully deſperate | 
i, To fide againſt purſelves with fate; i 
As criminals, dondemn'd to ſuffer, 
Hudibras. 


Are blinded firſt, and then turn'd over. 
The princes differ and divide; 2 
Some follow law, and ſome with beauty fide Granville, 


It js pleaſant to ſee a verſe of an old poet revolting from its ori- 
| ginal ſenſe, and fiding with a modern ſubject. Addiſon. 
| All fide in parties, and begin th' attack. oh 0 
Thoſe who pretended to be in with the principles upon which her 
| majeſty proceeded, either abſented themſelves where the whole 
cauſe depended, or fided with the enemy, Swift, 
The equitable part of thoſe who now ſide againſt the wm will 
probably be more temperate, _ wiſt, 
S1'DEBOARD... / [ fide and board.) The fide table 
on which conveniencies are placed for thoſe that eat 
at the other table. 1 

| At a ſtately fideboard by the wine 

That fragrant of diffus'd. Milton's Par. Regained. 
No fideboards then with gilded plate were dreſs'd, 


No ſweating ſlaves with maſlive diſhes preſs'd. Dryden. 
The fnow-white damaſk enſizus are diſplay'd, ; 
And glitt'ring ſalyers on the ſideboard laid, King. 
The ſhining Sdehoard, and the burniſh'd plate, 
Let other miniſters, great Anne, require. Prior. 


Africanus brought from Carthage to Rome, in ſilver veſſels, to 
the value of 11,966 /. 155. 9d. 3 a quantity exceeded afterwards by 
the ſideboards of many private tables. Arbuthnet, 
$1"DEBOX, . 1 04 and box.] Seat for the ladies on 

the ſide of the theatre. 


Vhy round our coaches crowd the white-glov'd beaux ? 
Why bows the debe from its inmoſt row? Pope 


S1'DEFLY+ 4 An inſect. 
on "a 2 #1 
rſes, the fidefly proceeds. 
Te Sr R. v.. (from fide.] 
1. To go with the ** the narroweſt way. 
- The chaffering with diſſenters is but like opening a few wickets, 
and leaving them a- jar, by which no more than one can get in at 
| atimmey and that not without Rooping and fling, and 1 h 0 


Derbam's Phyſice-Theologys 


aſſed very gently and idling through the two principal ſtreets. 


Swift. 
Jo lie on the ſide. 6 | 
l A fellow nailed up maps in a gentleman's cloſet, ſome fidling, and 


4 


| others upfide down, the better to adjuſt them to the pannels, t. 


96 
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2. On the 


Six. 1. /. [ frege, French. 
1. The act of Naa, 


2. Any continued endeavour to gain 


3. [V ege, French. 


1. To ſeparate by a ſieve. 
whitiſh magzot, in the inteſtinum redum of 


a SIF 
adj; '[ fide and lg.] Lateral; oblique 3 
not in front; not dire; 1 


Si'ptLONG; 


She durted from her eyes a ſideſong glance, 
uſt as ſhe ſpoke, and like her de 
m'd not to beg what ſhe then bid me do. 
The deadly wound is in thy foul.: 
When thou 4 tempting Harlot doſt behold,” - 
And when the <aſts on thee, a fidelorg glance, 1 
Then try thy hearty and tell me if it dance. . . Drytlens 
The reafon of the planets mations in curve lines js the attract ion 
of the ſun, and an oblique or fidelorg impulſe. Locle. 


| Dryden. 


1 


dee 
The kiſs ſnateh d haity from the fidelorg maid. Thomſon» 
' z 1 * a 


81'DELONG, atv. e ; | 
1. Latefally ; obliquely ; not in purſuit 3 not in oppo- 
fitfon.. e Dre i | 
19 . As if on earth b 7 , 
Winds under ground, or waters, reing way, 
Sidelong had puſh'd a mountain from his ſeat, ...,._ .- i 
Half ſunk with all his pines, Milton's Paradiſe Lofts 
As a lion, bounding in his way, | : 
With force augmented bears againſt his prey, ; 
Sidelen ſeizes. Dryden Ceyx and Alcyone. 
E. ' KA 
If it prove too wet, lay your pots Adelong; but ſhade thoſe which 
blow from the ee tows be er! Evelyn's Kalendar. 
SI DER, 1. J. See Cit, | . 
S1'DERAL, a from ut, Lat.] Starry; aftral. 
Theſe changes in the heay'ns, though ſlow, produc'd 
Like change on ſea and land; fidera/ blaſts ; 
Vapour and miſt, and exhalation hot Be 
Corrupt and peſtilent! | Milon'i Paradiſe Leff 
The muſk gives i 
Sure hopes of racy wine and in its youth, 
Its tender nonage, loads the {preading boughs 
With large and juicy offspring, that defies 


The vernal nippings and cold /iderat blaſts. Philip:. 


S1'DERATED. adj, [from fideratur, Latin.) Blaſted; 


planet- ſtruck. 


0 


Parts cauteriged, gangrenated, fiderated, and mortifigd, become ; 


black ; the radicul moiſture, or vital ſulphur, ſuffering an 'extinc- 
tion. | | Brown's V ulgar Erreurt. 


S1DERA'TION. mf. [ fideration, Fr. fideratio, Lat.] A 


ſudden mortification, or, as the common people call 
it, a blaſt; or a ſudden deprivation of ſenſe, as in au 
apoplexy. | 1 | 
be contagious vapour of the very eggs produces a mortification 
or. fideration in the parts of plants on which they are * 


be Creation 


R on . 
S1"DESADDLE. 2. / [ide and faddle\ A woman's 


ſeat on horſeback. 


[Srorsuax. 1. %. L /ide and nan. ] An aſſiſtant to the | 


churchwarden. 


A gift of ſuch goods, made by them with the"conſent of the 


Exodus, xii. 7, | ſideſmen or veſtry, is void. wy; Ayliffe's Pa . 
2. Oblique ; indirect. S1'DEWAYS. J adv, [from fide and away, or wiſe. 2 
They preſume that the law doth ſpeak with all indifferency, that | SiTDEWISE. J terally; on one ſide. 
the law hath no fide reſpect to their perſons, Hooker. | he fair bleſſom hangs the head | 
People are ſooner reclaimed by the fide wind of a ſurprize,: than Sidexpays, as on a dying bed; 
by downright admonition. X 6 And thoſe pearls of dew ſhe wears 
One mighty ſquadron with a fide wind ſped, Dryden. Prove to be preſaging-tears. \ Milton. 


If the image of the ſun ſhould be drawn out into an oblong form, 
either by dilatation of every ray, or by any other caſual inequa- 
lity of the refractlons, the ſame oblong image would, by a ſecond 
refraction made fdewways, be drawn out as much in breadth by the 
like dilatation of the rays, or other caſual inequality of the refrae· 
tion fidexvays. | . - Nexvton's Optics. 

* d pl league 
a fortihed place; a le r. 
Our ate. ſtrength : | 
Will laugh a ſiege to ſcorn : here let them lie, 8 
eſpeare's Macbeth, 


Till famine cat them up. Shak 
It ſeemed, by the manner of their pe. that the Turks 
purpoſed rather by long ſege than by aſſault to take the town. 


Knolles's Hi the Turks. - 
The more I ſee ary of | 


| Pleaſures about me, ſo much more I feel 5 
Torment within me, as from the ha e, * 
Of contraries. Milten's Paradiſe Left. 


. 
Beat away the buſy meddling fiend, 
That lays ſtrong ſiege unto this wretch's ſoul, 
And from his boſom purge this black deſpair. Shak. Hen. VI. 
Give. me ſo much of your time, in exchange of it, as to lay an 
' amiable fiege to the honeity of Ford's wife, Shak N 
Love ſtood the fiege, and would not yield his breaſt. Dryden. 
Seat ; throne. Obſolete. 
Drawing to him the eyes of all around, 
From lofty ſiege began theſe words aloud to ſound. Fairy Qu. 


4. Place; claſs; rank. Obſolete, , 


I fetch my life and being | TY 
From men of eh feege. Shakeſpeare's Othelles 
* Vour ſum of parts Rept; 
Did not together pluck ſuch envy from him, 
As did that one, and that in my regard 
Of the unworthieſt ſiege, | 
5. [ fiege, French.] Stool. FIN 
It entereth not the veins, but taketh leave of the permeant parts, 
as the mouths of the meſeraicks, and accompanieth the incon- 
vertible portion unto the ſege. Brown's Vulgar Errourt. 
To 81 OR. v. a. [ fieger, Fr. from the noun.] To be- 
ſiege. A word not now in uſe, TH 
| Him he had long oppreſ with tort, $ 
And faſt impriſoned in fieped tort. Fa Queen. 
Sir VR. 1. /. [from n.] Hair or lawn ſtrained upon a 
hoop, by which flower is ſeparated from bran, or 
fine powder from coarſe :; a boulter ; a ſcarce, 
Thy counſel | 
Falls now into my ears as profitleſs 
As water in a ſieve. 5 
In a e I'll thither ſail; 
And, like a rat without a tall, A. 
I'll do=I'll dol'll do. | Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
An innocent found a fieve, and preſently fell to 7 ing the 


8. range. 
If life ſunk through you like a leaky fleve, * 
Accuſe yourſelf you liv'd not while you might. Dryden. 
To SIPT. v. a. [Tipran, Saxon; en, Dutch, ] 


Shakeſpeare's Hamlets « 


x 


In the ing of ſuch favour, all that cam: out could not be exe, 
pected to be pure meal, but muſt have a mixture of padar 3 
8 * ; 4 of ton. 
2. To ſeparate to part. ek, 
hen yellow ſands are ſiſted from below, wy v 

The glitt'ring billows give a golden ſhow. - Dryden. 

3. To examine; to try. | 
We have ſiſted your objections againſt. thoſe pre-eminences 
royal. . ' : Hooker, 
All which the wit of Calvin could from thence draw, by ſifting 
the very utmoſt ſentence and ſyllable, is no more than that cer- 
tain ſpeeches ſeem to Intimate, that all Chriſtian churches ought 
to have their elderſhips, | Acoler. 


I frag 


1 fear me, if thy thoughts Were Had, 
The king thy ſovereign Is not quite exempt 
From enyious malice of thy ſwelling hehrt. 

As near as 1 could % him on that argument. 
Qpportunity 1 here have had 
To try thee, fiſt thee, and confeſs have found thee 
Proof againſt all temptation, as a r 
Of adamants 


Shakeſpea 


torence to thoſe he rejetts. 
Str. . % 1 He who ſiſts. 
$10 was uſed by the Sax 


Victorinus, Vincentius, Cc. 
To S1GH, v. . [pican, n; * 
Dutch.) To emit the breath audibly, as in grief. 

I lov'd the maid 1 married ; never man 
Sigh'd truer breath. 
I'll not be made 4 ſoft and dull-eyed foo 
To ſhake the head, relent, and gb, and 1 

To Chriſtian interceſſors. 


tion ſeek after a fign? 


Alle. ä 
Happler he, | 
Who ſeeks not pleaſure through neceſſity, 
Than ſuch as once on ſlipp'ry thrones were plac'd, 
And, chaſing, gb to think themſelves are chas'd, 
The nymph too longs to be alone; 
Leaves all the ſwains, and /ighs for one. 
To Stan. v. 4. To lament; to mourn, 
Ages to come, and men unborn, 
$hall bleſs her name, and ſigh her fate. 


Stan. % 


Not in uſe. 


us in ſadneſs, 
Full often has my heart ſwoln with keeping my Agb impriſoned z 


full often have the tears 1 drove back from mine eyes turned back 


to drown my heart, idney. 
Love Is a ſmoke raiv'd with the fume of gbr; 

Being purg'd, a fire ſparkling in lovers eyes, Shakeſpeare, 

| What a e is there | The heart is ſorely charg'd, Shakeſpeare, 


Laughing, If loud, ends in a wy figh ; and all pleaſures have a | 


Mag in the tall, though they carry beauty on the face, 
In Venus! temple, on the fades were (een 
IMuing /, that ſinok'd along the wall, Dryden. 
SIGHT. . 7 breed Saxon ; „cbt, geficht, Dutch.) 
1. Perception by the eye ; the ſenſe of ſeeing. 
If bees go forth right to a place, they muſt needs have fight. 


Taylor . 


| Bacon, 
O loſs of Abt, of thee. I moſt complain! 

Blind amen enemies, O worte than chains, 

Dungeon, or beggary, decrepit age ! Milton's * 
Things inviſible to mortal Agb. Milton. 
Ti, dil the ſame, although their airy ſhape 

All but « quick poerick Abt eſcape, Denham. 

My eyes are ſomewhat dimiſh grown 
For nature, always in the right, | 
To your decays adapts my figbe. Swift, 


2. Open view a ſituation in which nothing obſtrutts 


the cye. | 
Undaunted Hotſpur 
Brings on his army, eager unto fight, 
And plac'd the ſame before the king in ſights Daniel. 
Aneas caft his wond'ring eyes around, 
And all the Tyrrhene army had in fgbr, | 
Stretch'd on the ſpacious plain from left to right. Dryden, 
I met Brutidius in a mortal fright z 


He 'x dipt for certain, and plays leaſt In fights Did. Juv. | 


3- Act of ſeeing or beholding ; view. 
Nine things to fight required are; 
The pow'r to fee, the light, the viſible thing, 
Being not tog ſmall, too thin, too nigh, too far, 
Clou (pace, and time, the form diſtinct to bring. 
Mine eye purſued him (till, but under ſhade 
- Loſt et of him. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
What form of death could him affright, 
Why unconcern'd, with ſtedtatt fybr, 
Could view the ſurges mounting rep, 
1 And monſters rolling in the deep ? Dryden's Horace, 
Ming little knowledge of the clreumftan-es of thoſe St. Paul 
wrir to, it is not ftrange that many things Vie concealed to us, 
which they who were concerned in the letter underſtood at firtt 
Aye. Locke, 
4 Notice ; knowledge. | 
It was writ as a private lettet to u perſon of plety, upon an aſſu- 
rance that it (hould never come to any one's be but her owns 
. 2 Wake. 
5. Rye; inſtrument of ſeeing. 
From the depth of hell they lift their be, 
And at a diſtance foe ſuperior light. Dryden, 
6. Aperture pervious to the eye, or other point fixed to 
' guide the eye; us, e fights of a quadrant, 
Thelr armed ſtaves in charge, their beavers down, 
I heir eyes of fire (parkling through Ae of eel, Shakeſp, 
„„ $pettacle ; ſhow thing to be ſeen, 
"Thus are my eyes ill captive to offe ee 
Thus all my thoughts act Naves tu one t 1ught Kill. Sidney. 
"Them tes tnc they never law a fight ſo fair 
Of wow to lovely, that they ture did deem 


beim heavenly borte Spenſer, 
Not an rye 
Mat is a-weary of thy common fight, 
ds wine, wiklech hath defir'd to tee thee mare. ng. 
ie 


Mus tan 1 will turn ande and fee this great fight, why t 
bu (th tz val byuint. 3 ili. LO 
I wok 4 belvera at Naples to carry me to Rome, that I might 


at tun over the fame Aghts a ſecond time, 1. (/n. 
Not proved Olympus yields a nobtor A be, 
Though gad atfembled grace his tow'ring height, 
thay what wore humble mountains offer twee, 
Wee, in thei bleihup e, a) thote god « appears , Pepe. 


nete you past th imaginary Age 
Oles, and earls, and dukes, and gaiter'd knights, 
While the tprevd tan o'erfhades your vloting eyes, 8 
Then give one flirt, and all the vition Ries. Pepe. 
Nantes 4d, [from g.] Serving in a particular 
manure, It is ufed only in compolition, as gutch- 
Ag "ted, . 

As they might, tv avoid the weather, pull the Joints of the 
wack vp wote, fo they might put vach end duwn, and remain as 
dene and open fy #7..4 ay on horteback, Sidney. 

be king was very quick A red Wn dileerning difficulties, ang 
ralling Qgettions, and very flow in mattering them. Clarendon, 

$4\GHYFULNKAS, a, A | from M and.] Peripi- 
cuity z Clearnels of tight, Not in ule. 
But Ain, although we fail of perfect rightfulneſl, 
$cok wo to tame theſe ch ich ſuperRuities ; 
Let vs wok Wink, though void uf pureſt M“ % Sidney. 


$hak.. Men. VI. 


re. 


oc 1 
7+ Paradiſe Regained, 
One would think that every member, who embraces with ve- 
emence the principles of either of theſe parties, had thoroughly 
fiſted and examined them, and was ſecretly convinced of 4 4 
1. 1 


| | 
ons for victory Sigbert, fa- 
mous for victory; Sigward, victorious preſerver ; 
Sigard, conquering temper : and almoſt in the ſame 
ſenſe are Nicocles, Nicomyachus, Nicander, Victor, 


i ; nx 
picerran, Saxon ; /uchten, 
* Coriolanys. | 


N mg, of erchant of Venice, 
He /ighed deeply in hls ſpirit, and faith, Why doth this genera- 
Mar. viii. 12. 
For the oppreſſion of the poor, for the fgbing of the needy, will 1 
P/alm Xji, LL 


Dryden, 
Prior. 


| 
Prior, 
from the verb.] A violent and audible 
emiſſion of the breath which has been long retainedy 


| 3- A piture hung at a 


Davies „ 


— 


816 


ISranrurss. adj. I from fight.) 
1. Wanting ſight ; blind. 


The latent traQts, the giddy heights explore, 
. Of all who blindly creep or fightleſs ſoar. f 
2. Not 
„ ang blots and /ightleſs tains, | 
Full of unpleaſing blots and 1 ſtains, 
„ Patch'd eich foul « Hong and eye-offending marks. Shakeſp. 
Si'onTLy. adj. [from /ight.] Pleaſing to the eye; 
ſtriking to the view. 8 
It lies as Agbtiy on the back of him, ; 
As great Aicides ſhews upon an aſs. Shakeſp. King Fobn. 
Their having two eyes and two ears fo placed, is more /ighrly 
and uſeful. ' More's Antidete againſt Atheiſm. 
A great many brave fightly horſes were brought out, and only 
one plain nag that made iport. L'Eftrange. 
e have thlity members, the moſt ſightly of all her 21 
ſubjects; we elected a preſident by his height. Addiſon. 
81701. . / [figillum, Lat.) Seal; ſignature. 
Sorcertrs to raiſe th' infernal pow'rs, 
And gil fram'd in planetary hours. 
SoM. 1. J. [ figne, Fr. fignum, Lat.] f 
1. A token of any thing ; chat by which any thing is 
ſhown, 
Signs muſt reſemble the things they ſignify. Hooker, 
Signs for communication may be contrived from any variety of 
objedis of one kind appertalning to either ſenſe, _ Holder. 
Tro expreſs the paſſions which are ſeated in the heart by outward 
ſigns, is one great precept of the painters, and very ditficult to 
perform. Dryden's Dufreſeoy. 
When any one uſes any term, he may have in his mind a de- 
termined idea which he makes it the fign of, and to which he 
ſhould keep it ſteadily annexed, : Locke, 
2. A wonder; a miracle; a prodigy. | 
If they will not hearken to the voice of the firſt 455 they will 
not believe the latter ſign. ; ; xodus, IVo 8. 
Compell'd by Tow and judgments dire. Milton. 
door to give notice what is ſold 


Dryd. Knight's Tale. 


within, 
I found my miſs, ſtruck hands, and pray'd him tell, 
To hold acquaintance ſtill, where he did dwell 3 
He barely nam'd the ſtreet, promis'd the wine, 
But his kind wife gave me the very gn . 
Underneath an alchouſe' paltry fign. 
True ſorrow 's like to wine, 
That which is good does never need a ſign. Suckling. 
Wit and fancy are not employed in any one article ſo much as 
that of contriving ſigns to hang over houſes, _ Swift, 
4. A monument; a memorial. : 
An outward and viſible ſign of an inward and ſpiritual grace. 
Common Prayer. 
The fire devoured two hundred and fiſty men, and they became 
a fign. . Num. xx vi. 10. 
5. A conſtellation in the zodiack. 
There ſtay until the twelve celeſtial figns | 
Have brought about their annual reckoning. Shakeſpeare. 
Now did the fign reign, and the conſtellation was come, under 
which Perkin ſhould appear. Bacon's Henry VII. 
After ev'ry foe ſubdued, the ſun 
Thrice through the figns his annual race ſhall run. Dryden. 
6. Note or token given without words, 
They made ſigns to his father. l 
7. Mark of dlltinction z cognizance. 
The enſign of Meſſiah blaz'd, 
Aloft by angels borne, his tg in heaven. 
8, Typianl repreſentation ; ſymbol. 
he holy ſymbols or Aut are not barely ſignificative j but 
what they repreſent is as certainly delivered to us as the ſymbols 
themielves. Brerewood, 
9. A ſubſcription of one's name: as, a /gn manual. 
To $16N. v. 4. | figno, Lat.] 


Donne. 


Luke. 


1. To mark. 


You ſign your place and calling in full feeming, 
With meekneſs and humility, but your heart 

Is cramm'd with arrogancy. dae gf Henry VIII. 
2. [ /igner, French. ] To ratify by hand or ſeal, 

Be pleas'd to fign theſe papers 1 they are all 
Of great concern, Dryden's Cleomenes. 
3- To betoken ; to ſignify ; to repreſent typically. 

The ſacraments and ſymbols are juſt ſuch as they ſeem; but 
becauſe they are made to be ſigns of a ſecret myſtery, they receive 
the names of what themſelves do fig. | Taylor, 
SI'GNAL. . / [ fignal, rench ; ſennale, Spaniſh, ] 
Notice given by a lign ; a ſign that gives notice. 

The weary tun hath made a golden ſet, 
And, by the bright track of his fiery cat, 
Gives Penal of a goodly day to-morrow. Shak. Rich. III. 

Scarce the dawning day began to ſpring, 
As, at a ſignal giv'n, the ſtreets with clamours ring. Dryden. 


S1'oNnAL', adj, [ fignal, French.] Eminent ; memora- 


ble ; remarkable, 
He was eſteemed more by the parliament, for the figna/ acts of 
cruelty committed upon the lrith. Clarendon. 
The Thames frozen twice in one year, ſo as men to walk on it, 


is a very fignal accident, Swift, 
[from Ag] Quality of ſome- 


S1Gna'LITY, wy 
thing remarkable or memorable. 


Or the ways whereby they enquired and determined its Aeg. 
the firſt Was natural, arlfing from phy fical cauſes, Brown. 
It ſeems a fignelity in providence, in erecting your ſociety in 
ſuch a junctute of dangerous humours, ; _ Glanville. 
To S1"GNAL1ZE, v. a. [ fignaler, Fr.] To make emi- 


nent ; to make remarkable. 

Many, who have endeavoured to Anu, themſelves by works 
of this nature, plainly diſcover that they are not acquainted with 
arts and ſciences, Addiſon. 

Some one eminent ſpirit, having fgnalized his valour and fortune 
in defence of his country, or by popular arts at home, becomes 
to have great Influence on the people, _ Swift, 


S1f@NnALlLY. adv. [from Ag.] Eminently ; remark- 
ably ; memorably. 


of their greedy defigns in {wallowing both gifts and giver too, in- 
mend of thanks for received kindnetles, have betook themſelves to 


barbatous threatening*. South, 


act of betokening. 
A horſeſhoe Baptiſta Porta hath thought too low a fignation, he 

raſſed untv a lunary repreſentation. Brown, 

S1'GNATURRE, . / [ fignature, Fr. fignatura, from 
eve, Lat.] 

1. A gn or mark impreſſed upon any thing; a ſtamp 
A mark. 

The brain being well furniſhed with various traces, fgnatrrery 
and images, Will have a rich treafure always ready to be offered 
to the ſoul. Watts. 

That natural and indelible 


have nv need of in diſputes againſt atheiſm. 
_ race 


Vulgar parents cannot ſtam 


With of ſuch. wo) 


6 


* A mark upon any matter, particularty u 


Pope, 
ſightly ; offenſive to the eye; unpleaſing to 


|S16N1'FICANTLY, adv. [from fignificant.] With force 


Pertons fignally and eminently obliged, yet miſſing of the utmoſt | 


Stana"TION, . . [from A,, Latin.] Sign given; 


nature of God, which human 
ſouls, in their firtt origin, are ſuppoſed to be ſtampt with, we 
Bic ley. 


ch gras ah 


$-1-G 


by which their nature or medicinal uſe 1s ins Plants 
Alt bodies work by the communication of: their nature. Cut 
the impreſſion and fignatures of their motiong 1 the Uilfutiog” 1 
cies viſible ſeemeth to participate more of the former. . lde 
ſpecies audible of the latter. acoh's . atural . 
Some plants bear a very evident fgnature of their nab 28 
85 More ae, . 
Seek out for plants and fpnatures, W 
a Ll ons qe A cures, Hudiby 
$ are deſcribed by marks and Synary — 
guiſh them from one NA 8 A Ain 
3. Proof drawn from marks, 1" 
The moſt deſpicable pieces of decayed nature 
wrought with eminent fgnatures of divine wiſdom, G 
Some rely on certain marks and Ænatures of their electio 
others on their belonging to ſome particular church or ſect. . 
4. [Ames printers.] Some letter or figure to dillia 
uiſh different Ig k | x 
$1'GNATURIST. ». / | from N One who 
the doQtrine of ſignatures: 4 word little uſed. Bolts 


Signaturiſts ſeldom omit what the ancients deli A 
8 received diſtinctions. * prong 


$1'GNER, 4 Fer 7 ſigns. 

S1'GneT. u. /. [ fignette, Fr.] A ſeal comm 
for the ſeal manual of a — 7 uh 
I've been bold 


To them to uſe your Ke and your name. 
Here is the hand and ſeal of the duke: 
I doubt not, and the ſigner, 


Shak, J 
you know the charger 


cms 2 Meaſure for Meaſure, 


Give th net, bracelets, and ſtaft. Gen, ili 
He e him his private ſignet. — 
Proof of my life my rojal ſigner made. 838 
The impreſſion of a ſigner ring. Ayliffe's Pare *q 
S1GN1'FICANCE, _" 


Sowi AN ex. Gn. [from /gnif.] 


1. Power of ſignifying ; meaning, | 
Speaking is a ſenſible expreſſion of the notions of the mind, 
by diſcriminations of utterance of voice, uſed as Sym, having þ 
conſent ſeveral determinate fipnificancies, * 
If he declares he intends it tor the honour of another, 
away by his words the ſignificance of his action. Stilli fleet 
2. Force; energy; power of impreſſing the mind... 
The clearneſs of conception and expreſſion, the boldneſs maia.. 
tained to majeſty, the nificant and ſound of words, not ſtrained 
into bombaſt, muſt eſcape our tranſient view upon the theatre, 


he takes 


Dryd, 
As far as this duty will admit of privacy, our Saviour oy 
joined it in terms of particular ſignificancy and force, Atterbury, . 


1 have been admiring the wonderful fignificancy of tha 
| perſecution, and what various 3 hach Poe os 
Swift, 
3. Importance; moment; conſequence; . 
How fatal would ſuch a diſtinction have proved in former 
reigns, when many a circumſtance of leſs fpnificancy has been con- 
ſtrued into an overt act of high treaſon, Addiſon, 
SIGNIFICANT, adj. [ /ignificant, Fr. fignifican, Lat.] 
1. Expreſſive of ſomething beyond the external mark. 
Since you are tongue-tied, and ſo loth to ſpeak, | 
In dumb fignificants proclaim your thoughts, Shak, H. vl. 
2. Betokening ; ſtanding as a ſign of ſomething. 
It was well laid of Plotinus, that the ſtars were ſignificant, but 
not efficient, aleigb. 
3. Expreſſive or repreſentative in an eminent degree; 
forcible to impreſs the intended meaning. 
Whereas it may be objected, that to add to religious duties ſuch 
rites and ceremonies as are ſignificant, is to inſtitute new ſacra» 
ments. Hooker, 
Common life is full of this kind of fignifſcant expreſſions, by 
| knocking, beckoning, frowning, and. pointing; and dumb perſons 
are ſagacious in the ule of them. Helder on Speech, 
The Romans joined both devices, to make the emblem the 
more ſignificant 3 as, indeed, they could not too much extol the 
learning and military virtues of this emperor. Addiſon. 


4. Important; momentous. A low word. 


of expreſſion. 

Chriſtianity is known in ſcripture by no name ſo fgnificantly as 
by the ſimplicity of the goſpel. ge Sauths 
S1GNIFICA'TION. . /. [ fignification, Fr. fignificatio, 

Lat. from fignif)y.] | 
1. The act of making known by ſigns. 

A lye is properly a ſpecies of injuſtice, and a violation of the 
right of that perſon to whom the falſe ſpeech is directed; for all 
ſpeaking, or * cation of one's mind, implies an act or addreſs of 
one man to another, Souths 
2. Meaning expreſſed by a ſign or word. 

An adjeRive requireth another word to be joined with him, to 
ſhew his fgnification. Accidence. 

Brute animals make divers motions to have feveral Ag cat 
to call, warn, cheriſh, and threaten, Holder. 


S1GN1"F1CATIVE, adj. [ fignificatif, Fr. from fignif).] 
1. Betokening by an external ſign. 
The holy ſymbols or figns are not barely ſegniftcative, but what 
by divine inſtitution they repreſent and teſtity unto our ſouls, 1s 
truly and certainly delivered unto us. Nl OEM Brerewoods 
2. Forcible ; ſtrongly . | 
Neither in the degrees of kindred they were deſtitute of fan” 
cative words; for whom we call eee they called ealdtader; 
whom we call great-grandfather, they called thirdafader. ; 
Camden's Remain' 
S1Gn1'ricaTORY. . /, [from fignify.] That which 
ſignifies or betokens, _ | 
Here is a double fignificatory of the ſpirit, a word and a fign- 4 


aer, 
To SI'GNIFY, v. a. er, Fr. fignifico, La 
1. To declare by * Wo ſign ; ſometimes fin- 
ply to declare, | 


Stephano, ſigni 
Within the Ne nv 700020 is at hand. 
The maid from that ill omen turn'd her eyes, 


Nor knew what fpnified the boding ſign 
But found the Kay end. : 2 Dodo. 
Thole parts of nature, into which the chaos was divided, they 
ified by dark and obſcure names ; as the 1 — Tartarus, and 
ceanus. Burnet's Theory of the Earth» 
2, To mean ; to expreſs, 

Life 's but a walking ſhadow; a poor player, 
That ſtruts and frets his hour upon the ſtage, 
ew then is heard no more ! It is : _ 

Told by an ideot, full of found an 
bag i hateſpeare' Macbeth. 


Signifying nothing | . = 

By ſcripture, antiquity, and all ecclefiaſtical writers, it 1s _— 
ſtantly appropriated to Saturday, the day of the Jews Sabbath, an 
but of late years uſed to ſignify the Lord's day. Nelſon 
3. To import; to weigh. This is ſeldom * 
interrogatively, what fignifies ? or with mach, An, 
or nothin 0 | {ves 
Though he that fins frequently, and repents frequently» bp et 
reaſon th believe his repentances before God fprify ay - 
that is nothing to ve | Sh 


Shakeſpeorte 


SI IL 


fgnifies the ſplendour of courts, conſidering the laviſh at- 


gta Locke. 


| Sr LENTLY, ads; 


hat go along with it?  L'Eftrange. . 
ade way more, which, although it fgnify lire to men of N Without ſpeech, 3 | 
| reaſons yet unhappily hirs the ſuſpicious humour of men, that They fla ; hom - 2 N to fight, 
governors have a „ me 4 „ Tillegſon. For uu - a qa gy _ Dryden, 
If the fir of theſe ail, the power o am, were it never fo Dead ah y beg z each filently 3 
t, will fnify notbing to the preſent ſocieties in the world, s thy grace, and ſeems to watch thy eyes Dryden. 


2. Without noiſe. 


81 
[from Flent.] 


Six. 


SIM 


falk. German; Sinne.] 
n 


adj. ee 
1. Harmlef, innocent; inoffenſive ; plain; artleſs. 
| After long ſtorms; 
In dreid of death and dangerous diſmay, 
With which my filly bark was toſſed tore; 


2, Weak ; helpleſs, 


: a 1 | k N I do at length deſcry the happy ſhore; 8 n 
the people's conſent in making and repealing laws You to a certain victory are led . hap / Þpy ſhore, Spenſer, 
N oh E ere hath no tie ? Swift Your men all arm'd Rand filently withia. Dryden. 3. Fooliſh; tleſs. LS | 
"To make known; to declare. | 3. Without mention. | 25 | w ex q their loves, or elſe thejr ſheep, 
4 In to the king, and fignify to him © The difficulties remain ſtill, till he can ſhow who is meant by The bees n ſo buſy keep, , Milton. 
That thus I 8 3 to you my 2 wo R. III. d ark all * caſes where the preſent poſſeſſor hath no ſon; | the fillief 2 = 3 felt . Barn of the greateſt | nts, 
d fipnificd it by his angel unto John. ev. i. 1. 8 ently paſſes over. b | bee * 5 ee : * 
3 ſhould fignify tothe proteſtants of Ireland, that $tt1'crovs, adj. from ciltcium : it ſhould be F gear Fr "Sar: rears y N ro . 
is not to be Ca Mr . Swift, fo 0 li . ' y p erty, which 1 reſolve to throw off. | Swift. 
want of filver T & at ith Tore written cz icious.] Made of hair. Such parts of writings as are ſtupid or filly, Falſe or miſtaken, 
15 S1 GNIFY» Ve u. expre $ meaning with force. The filicivus and hairy veſts of the ſtricteſt orders of friars, de- ſhould become ſubjects of otcafional criticiſm. a Watts. 
If the words be on uy and gnifying, and _— gentle, rive their inſtitution from St. John and Elias, Brown. - is the companion of the ſillieſt people in their moſt wed 
there is juice; but where that wanteth, the language any WY . I by ULOSE, adj. [ filicula, Lat.] Huſky 3 full of . he is ready for every impertinent entertainment and di- 
gnoria, Italian.) I six Tol. ad. | fligi Dis. Sur vo.. n: /. [perh n 
grextox xv. 1. J. [ ſeignoria, : SiL1"G1NO$E; adj. | filiginoſus, Lat.) Made of w. #: /. [perhaps from yeliz, happy, and 
” Lorddhip 3 dominion. fk dj. (filig 4 , ] 0 A 8 e The membrane that [ the 
Through all 50 Agniories erg the firſt, | i We Toy 1 { G [Latin.] 4 Fenz keene . of the membranous covering called the 
N 4 0 ary s Tempeſt. | 1 · Fe go ners, ] carat of which fix make a filybow, ſometimes found about the * of children upon their 
hey muſt reſtore again. Daniel's Civil Var. 2 [With botaniſts : #1; Fr.) The | Wer . : 81 rown's Vulgar Errours. 
My brave progenitors, by valour, zeal, L , if d = r ] e ſeed - veſſel; huſk, . + ud; Uime. 
Gain'd thoſe high honours, princely figniories, cod, or ſhell of ſuch plants as are of the pulſe kind. Several trees of oak and fir ſtand in firm earth below the moor, 
And proud prerogatives. Wh. | N05 Dia. er * eee _—_ by inundation, and the file 
| 3 . k ; : <a | riſh earth exaggerated upon them. . Hak.. 
tis uſed by Shakeſpeare for ſeniority. Sr"L1QuosE. } adj. [from filigua, Latin.) Having a | 81 f 0 TT 2 
11 If 3 * be 77 reverent, of S1'L1qQuovs, or 55 a, . 5 . * adj. [from il va, Latin.) Woody; full of 
Give mine the benefit of gn All the tetrapetal j OT 2 > 
And let my gricfs fron an rep r hand. Shak. R. III. [SILEk. . / tn "ag — F N 85 rs 3 Dryden 
1 T. ./. 2 an Off. That upo . 4 8 SR Ve, ang groves tor ever green. 3 ry 
38 , = * 2 Poſt pon which 1. 1 : read of the worm that turns afterwards ts a | S1 . v R. 1. . ¶Feolpen, Saxon; filver, Dutch.) | 
a He ſhould ſhare with them in the preſerving | ” we 6 worms were hallow'd that did breed the ilk - _— u a white And hard nietal, next in weight to 
A ſhed or fignpaſt. ph Ben Jonſon's Cataline. | And it was dyed in Mummy, which the is gold Watts's Logick, 
This noble invention of our author's hath been copied by ſo ma- Conſerwd of maidens "ang Shakeſpeare's Othello, 2. Any _ of ſoft ſplendour, 
2 _ wane Wn 8 fulſome, rather by their] 2. The ſtuff made of the worms thread. 5 Inf 1 xy, piteous of her plaintive cries, 2 
mnt of {kill than by the commonneſs. Dryden. | * - Let not the creaking of ſhoes, or ruſtling of 8 In lumber clos d her filver ſtreaming eyes. Popes. 
rt. adj. and adv. The old word for fare, 4 heart to woman. : ee 3- Money made of ſilver; 
enſer. | He cauſed the ſhore to be covered with Perſian filk for him to | S1 EVER. adj, 
6xtnN8SS. #7. /. [from ter.] Sureneſs ; ſafety, tread upon. | 2 'Knolles, | 1. Made of ſilver. 33 
0 b ; Without the worm, in Perſian fis we ſhine, Waller. Put my filver cup in the ſack's mouth, _ Geneſit, xliv. 2. 
StrENeE. u. 4 [ ft ence, Fr. filentium, Lat.] Sk EN. adj, [from lt.] ence had the huntreſs Dian her dread bow 5 
|, The ſtate of olding peace; forbearance of ſpeèch. 1. Made of filk. | Fair e ee queen for ever chaſte, _ : Miltons 
Unto me men gave ear, and waited and Wen ou aggro 3 3 and give comfort to that grief . White li wa 8 goddeſs of the place. Pope's A. 
8 12 E ich they themſelves not feel; but taſting it 8 2 | THE 
l _ : « ies to teach, nor to uſurp au 22 over che Their counſel turns to nee — . Of all the race of fver- winged flies | 
many 7 r un 1 Tim. Ii. 12. Would give preceptial medicine to rage, * none more favourable, nor more fair, has 
a - : etter ſtrong madneſs in a ſi/ken thread an Clarion, | penſers 
— —— . Spurs | ll: Gums wo thy ſv bat 
ow will we revel it | miſleader of thy brain-ſick fon. a 
TO EE you 3 8 Pope. With flken coats, and caps, and golden rings. Shakeſpeare. The great in honour are not always wiſe, | 
And ſacred filenc — ns, and univerſal peace FE P She weeps, and words addreſs'd ſeem tears diſſoly'd, | Nor judgment under fiber treſſes lies. 0 Sandys. 
2 Habitual — not 1 uacity. , Per 3 etting 5 borders of her ſilken veil, Milton. 8 ess es and givers bath'd _ 
n » 0 \ . 
| think the beſt grace of wit will ſhortly turn into fence, and 12 r. lady fair, In court full oft | 3. Having a pale luſtre. | 
diſcourſe grow commendable in none but parrots. bakeſpeare, Beholding them, him ſecretly envide, | So ſweet a kiſs the golden ſun gives not 
þ Secrec . I, Ht | And wiſh'd that two ſuch fans, ſo fi/ken ſoft, To thoſe freſh morning drops upon the roſe, f 
4 Stilneſs; not noiſe. And golden fair, her love would her provide. Spenſer, - = eye-beams, when their freſh rays have ſmote 
Hail, happy grovey! calm and ſecure retreat A All the youth of England are on fire, h Y Tu a hd the flow 1 a. Baird bnd, 
| d fl ; i 5 L e filver moon one half ſo 
Of ſacred , reſt's eternal ſeat! Roſcommon, nd ſilten dalliance in the wardrobe lies Shateſp Henry Through the wee B of hi 8 


. Not mention; oblivion ; obſcurity. 
Nameleſs in dark oblivion let them dwell ; 
For ſtrength from truth divided, and from juſt, 
Illaudable, nought merits but diſpraiſe 
And ignominy z yet to glory aſpires, _ 
j "ſeeks fame; 


Vain-glorious, and through intamy 


Therefore eternal f/ence be their doom. ton. 
Thus fame ſhall be achiev'd, 
And what moſt merits fame in ſilence hid. Milton, 


birne. interj. An authoritative reſtraint of ſpeech, 
Sir, have pity ; I'll be his ſurety, 
—Jilence ! one word more 

Shall make me chide thee, if not hate thee. 


Je Sture. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1, To oblige to hold peace; to forbid to ſpeak. 


We muſt ſuggeſt the people, that to's pow'r 

He would have made them mules, ilenc'd their pleaders, and 
Diſpropertied their freedoms. Shakeſpeare. 
The ambaſſador is filenc'd. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Silence that dreadful bell; it frights the iſle 
From her propriety. | Shakeſpeare's Othello. 

This paſſed as an oracle, and filenced thoſe that moved the queſ- 
Lon, | Bacon's Henry VII. 
Thus could not the mouths of worthy martyrs be filenced, who 
being expoſed unto wolves, gave loud expreſſions of their faith, and 


Shakeſpear e. 


were heard as high as heaven. Brown. 

This would fence all further oppoſition. Clarendon. 
Since in dark ſorrow I my days did ſpend, | 

I could not filence my complaints. Denbam. 


Nad they duly conſidered the extent of infinite knowledge and 
power, theſe would have ſilenced their ſcruples, and they had adored 
the amazing myſtery. Rogers. 
If it pleaſe him altogether to filence me, ſo that I ſhall not only 
ſpeak with difficulty, but wholly be diſabled to open my mouth, to 
ny articulate utterance z yet 1 hope he will giveme grace, even in 


y thoughts, to praiſe him. Ale. 
. To ſtill. 
Theſe dying lovers, and their floating ſons, 
Suſpend the fight, and ſilence all our guns. Waller, 
The thund'rer ſpoke, nor durſt the queen reply; 
A reverend horror ſilenc'd all the ſky. _ Pope's Iliad. 


LENT, adj. [ filens, Lat.] 


l. Not ſpeaking ; mute. 
O my God, I cry in the day time, and in the night ſeaſon I am 


dot /i/ents Pjaim XXil. 2+ 
Silent, and in face 
Confounded, long they fat as ſtricken mute. Milton. 


2, Not talkative ; not foquacious. 
Ulyſſes, adds he, was the moſt eloquent and moſt filent of men; 
he knew that a word ſpoken never wrought ſo much good as a 
word concealed, | Broome. 
þ Still; having no noiſe. ' 

Deep night, dark night, the Flent of the night, 
The time of night when Troy was ſet on fire, | 
The time when ſcreech-owls cry, and ban-dogs howl. Shak. 

Now is the pleafant time, 
The cool, the filent, ſave whare ſilence yields 
To the night-warbling bird. 


4 Wanting efficacy, I think an Hebraiſm. 

Second and inſtrumental cauſes, together with nature itſelf, with- 
dat that operative faculty which God gave them, would become - 
virtueleſs, and dead. Ralegb' i Hiſtory. 

The ſun to me is dark, 

And ent as the moon, 
When ſhe deſerts the night, 
Hid in her vacant at I 
5- Not mentioning, | 

This new created world, whereof in 
F ane is not flen. 


Milton. 


Milton 


cave. 


hell 
F Milton. 


For then the hills with pleaſing ſhades are crown'd, 
And ſleeps are ſweeter on the „ten ground. . Dryden. 
 _ Dreſs up virtue in all the benutivs of oratory, and you will find 
the wild paſſions of men too violent to be reſtrained by ſuch mild 
and filten language. Watts en the Mind. 
3. Dreſſed in filk. . | a 

Shall a beardleſs boy, 
A cocker'd, ſilken wanton, brave our fields, 

And fleſh his ſpirit in a warlike foil, 

Mocking the air with colours idly ſpread, 
And find no check ? Shakeſpeare's Jobn. 
SiEXMuRNRN CEA. . / [ filk and mercer.] A dealer in filk, 


S1LKWEA'VER. 2. /. [ filk and wea ver.] One whoſe 


trade is to weave ſilken manufactures. 
True Engliſh hate your monſieurs paltry arts; 


* 


For s are all ſi/k-eveavers in your hearts, i wg 

The Chineſe are ingenious filk-weavers, att. 

SK Wok M. 1. /. [/t and worm.) The worm that 
ſpins ſilk. 


devour leaves ſwiftly. Bacon: Natural Hiſtory. 
Broad were the banners, and of ſnowy hue, 

A purer web the ſi/k-wvorm never drew. Dryden. 
S1'LKkY. adj, ay Alk.] os 
1. Made of ſilk. 

2. Soft; 2 
heſe kinds of knaves, in plainneſs, 
Harbour more craft and more corrupter ends 
Than twenty ſilky ducking obſervants, ; 
That ſtretch their duties nic Satoh, King Leaf. 
French; /ulle 


ely. 

8111. . / [yyl, Saxon; all, » Dutch.] 
The timber or ſtone at the foot of the door. 
The farmer's gooſe, 

Grown fat with corn, and ſitting ſtill, 

Can ſcarce get o'er the barn-door fill; 
And hardly waddles forth. | Swift. 
S1'LLABUB. 1. / [This word has exerciſed the ety- 
mologiſts. Minſhexv thinks it corrupted from /w1l- 
lingbubbles. Junius omits it. Henſhaw, whom Skin- 
ner follows, deduces it from the Dutch /ulle, a pipe, 
and buych, a paunch 3 becauſe fillabubs are common- 
ly drunk through a ſpout, out of a jug with a large 
belly, It ſeems more probably derived from gl, in 
old Engliſh, vinegar; gil a bouc, vinegar for the mouth, 
vinegar made pleaſant.] Curds made by milking 


upon vinegar. 
oan takes her neat rubb'd pail, and now 
She trips to milk the ſand-red cow; | 
Where, for ſome ſturdy foot-ball ſwain, 
Joan ſtrokes . k or twain. 


4 


3 

By ſome rich farmer's wife and ſiſter dreſt, 
Might be reſembled to a ſick man's dream, 
Where all ideas huddling run ſo faſt, i 

That flabubs come firſt, and ſoups the laſt, King. 
Suri r. adv. [from filly.) In a filly manner; fim- 
ply ; fooliſhly. ef. ap 

1 wonder much what thou and I 
Did till we lov'd ? were we not wean'd till then, 
But ſuck'd on childiſh pleaſures ſilily ? 


Oraſshoppers eat up the green of whole countries, and All- vorm 


Motten. 


deep, 
As doth thy face through tears of e light, Shah. 
4. Soft of voice. This phraſe is Italian, woce argen - 
tina. ; 
From all the groves, which with the heavenly noiſes 
Of their ſweet inſtruments were wont to ſound, 
And th' hollow hills, from which their Now volees 
Were wont redoubled echoes to rebound, 
Did now rebound with nought but rueful cries, 
And yelling ſkrieks thrown up into the ſkies. 
It is my love that calls upon my name; 
How. ver ſweet ſound lovers tongues by night! 


Heh 
Shakeſpeare, 


1. To cover ſuperficially with ſilver, 
of gold; as in cloth of ſitver, and filvered raplers. Bacon. 
2. To adorn with mild luſtre. 
Pepe « 
| J One that 
foliates ſilver. 
A thouſand vines, at a thouſand filverlings, ſhall be for briars 
Let me wipe off this honourable dew 
Demetrius, a filverſmith, made ſhrines for Diana, Al,, * 5 
| SILVER TREE. 2. J [ conocarpodendron 
A gritty ſtone, with ſmall ſpangles of a white ſilvery tale in it. 
Once brighteſt ſhin'd this child of Donciad. 
* 
SI MILAR, 1-0. [fmilaire, Fr. from ffmilit, Lat.] 


Like ſofteſt muſick to attending ears. 
There be fools alive, I wis, 
Silver d o'er, and ſo was this, Shakeſpeare, 
ilvering will ſully and canker more than gilding. Bacon. 

A gilder ſhewed me a ring i ered over with mercurial fumes, 

Here retir'd, the finking billows ſleep, 
And ſmiling calmneſs filver'd o'er the deep. 

Silverbeaters chuſe the fineſt coin, as that which is moſt exten- 
five under the hammer. Boyle. 
and thorns, Jaiab, vii. 23. 

S1'LvsRLY, adv. I from il ver.] With the appearance 
That filverly doth progreſs on thy cheeks. Shakeſpeare. 
S1'LVERSMITH. . / [ filver and /mith.) One that 
S1'LVERTHISTLE, . / [acanthium vulgare, Latin. ] 
plant, : 
A plant, 
] A plant. Mill, 
Woodward on F. . 
Of all th' enamell'd race whoſe filv'ry wing 
StMA'R. . J. [ fimarre, Fr.] A woman's robe. 
The ladies dreſs'd in rich fimars were ſeen, 
S1'MILARY, 
1. Homogeneous ; having one part like another; uni · 


To SI'LVER. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
The ſplendour of filver is more pleaſing to ſome eyes than that 
which he was then to reſtore to its native yellow, Boyles 
S1"LVERBEATER, . Liver and beat, 
S1"LVERLING, ». /. A ſilver coin. 
of ſilver, 
works in ſilver, 
S1'L,VERWBED, #. J [argentina, Lat. 
S1'LVERY, adj. [from filver.) Beſprinkled with ſilver. 
Waves to the tepid zephyrs of the fpring, 5 
Of Florence ſattin, flower'd with white and green. Dryden, 
form. 


Minerals appear to the eye to be roms | yon as metals z or 
at leaſt to conſiſt but of two or three diſtin ingredients, as einn. 
bar. B 


2, Reſembling ; having reſemblance. 


F i The laws of England, relative to thoſe matters, were the orlgi- 

3 n age 28 2 I L FR conn nal and exemplar trom whence thoſe ſimilar or parallel lawy of 
ki 2 my ing oa logel ; ide a decent melancholy after Scotland were derived, Hale's Common Law of England, 
nn abſolute defeat. 4 Dryden. SIMILA RITY, 1. . (from ni lar. ] Likeneſs ; uni 

S$1'LLINESs. a. / [from filh.) Simplicity ; weakneſs ; | formity. | 8 
harmleſs folly. The b and chyle ate mixed, and by attrition attenuated; by 
of the yrſ dou en de from the Lin of, which the mixture ac a greator degree of fAludity 
| Mane. 


. — 


The filineſs 
We | 


rity, or homogeneity 7 


. 
. 
* 


Stur 


eelve by your fmpering none of you 


SIM 


S1 "MILE, 1. / ¶ file, Lat.] A compariſon by which 
any thing is illuſtrated or aggrandized. 
| Their rhimes, 
Full of proteſt, of oath, and big compare, 
Want fimiler, Shakeſpeare's Treilus and Crgſſida. 
Lucentio Nipp'd me, like his greyhound, 
Which runs himſelf, and catches for his maſter, 
A good (wift mile, but ſomething currith, Shakeſpeare, 
In argument, 
Similes are like ſongs in love; 
They much deſcribe, they nothing proves Prior, 
Poets, to give a looſe to a warm fancy, not only expatiate in 
their miles, but introduce them too frequently. Garth. 
Simi LIiTUDE, . / [ fimilitude, Fr, fimilitudo, Lat.] 
1. Likeneſs ; reſemblance, 

Similitude of ſubſtance would cauſe attraction, where the body 
js wholly freed from the motion of gravity; for then lead would 
draw lead. Hacon' Natural Hiſtory. 

Our immortal ſouls, while righteous, are by God himſelf beau- 


tified with the title of his own image and fmilitude, Raleigh, 
Let us make man in our image, man 
In our fimilitude, and let them rule 
Over the fith and fowl, Milton. 


Similitude to the Deity was not regarded in the things they gave 
divine worthip to, and looked on as lymbols of the god they wor- 
ſhipped, Stilling fleet, 

lt we compare the picture of a man, drawn at the years of ſe- 
venteen, with that of the lame perſon at the years of threeſcore, 
hardly the leaſt trace or Laie, of one face can be found in the 
other. Seuth, 

Fate ſome future bard (hall join 
In ſad fmilitude of griefs to mine; 
Condema'd whole years in abſence to deplorey 
And Image charms he muſt behold nv more, Pope, 
2, Compariſon ; ſimile. 
Plutarch, In the firlt of his tractates, by ſundry fanilituder, ſhews 


' ws the force of educations _. H "tton., 
Tale, in his Smilitudes, never departed from the woods z that is, 
all his compariſons were taken from the country. Dryden, 


SMN AA. 1. / [See CiMETER,)] A crooked or fal- 
cated ſworg with a convex edge. 

To SUMMER, . u. [a word made probably from the 
ſound, but written, by Skinner, fimber,| To boil 
gently ; to boil with a gentle hiſling. 

Place a veſſel in warm ſand, increaſing the heat by degrees, till 
the (pirit mer or boil a littie, Boyle, 
'Their vital heat and moiſture may mo not only nber in one 
Nuggih tangur, but ſometiracs boil up higher, and tecth over; the 
fire of life being more than ordinarily kindled upon fome emergent 
occaſion, M.re againſt Atheiſm. 

SMN ν A. [ fmnellus, low Latin.] A kind of ſweet 
bread or cake, 

S1 MONIACK. mn J [ 82 Fr. fimoniacus, Lat.] 
One who buys or ſells preferment in the church. 

lf the biſhop alleges that the perſon preſented is a fmoniach, or 
unlearne(, they are to proceed to trial, i Ayliffe. 

StMONI ACAL, adj, [ from fimoniac.] Guilty of buying 
or ſelling eccleſiaſtical preferment. | 

Add to your criminals the fimoniacal ladies, who ſeduce the ſacred 
order into the difficulty of breaking their troth. Spettator, 

SI MONV. . . 6 fimonie, Fr. ſimonia, Lat.] The crime 
of buying or ſelling church preferment. 

: One that by ſuggeſtion 
"Tied all the kingdom 4 fimony was fair play, 
His own opinion was his law. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 

Many papers remain in _ hands, of which one is of fimony ; 
and | with the world mig 
patrons, who think they have diſcharged that great truſt to God 
and man, If they take no money for a living, though it may be 
parted with for other ends leſs juſtifiable, . | 

 Walton's Life of Biſhop Sanderſon, 
No fimony nor finecure Is known; 
"There works the bee, no honey for the drone, Garth, 

To SUmvvR, w. u. [from pymbelan, Saxon, to keep 
holiday, S4inner, He derives mer from the ſame 
word, and confirms his etymology by writing it - 
ber, It is perhaps derived from mer, us it ma 
leem to imitate the dimples of water gently boiling.) 
Jo ſmile ; generally to ſmile fooliſhly, 

A made countenance about her mouth between fimpering and 
ſmiling, her head buwed ſomewhat duwn, feemed to langulſh with 
over-much idlencts, Sidney. 

| charge you, 0 men, for the love . bea to women, as 1 per- 
ate them, to like as much 
Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 


Herbert, 


a pleats them 
Stars above her and ſhine, 
Ax having keys unto thy love, while poor 1 pine.“ 
Let then the talr one beautifully cry, 
Or cheſt in (miles of tweet Cecilia (hine, 

With fmp'ring angels, palms, and harps divine. Pope, 
Stur, % [from the verb.] Smile; generally a 
toolith ſmile, | | 

"The wit at his elbow Rtared him in the face with ſo bewitthing 
a Erin, that the hitler relaxed his fibres into @ Kind of /imper, 
and at length burſt out into an open laugh. Addon, 

Great 'Tibbald nods: the proud Parnatſian ſneer, 
"The confelous Auer, and the jealous leer, 
Mix on his look, Pope's Dune lad. 
Siwrin, adj, [ fmplex, Latin : A, French.) 
1. Plain; artlels ; unſkilled ; undeſigning ; lincere ; 
harmleſs, 

Wore it not to (athify the minds of the //malcr fort of men, theſe 
nice eurtolities are not worthy the labour which we beſtow to an- 
We them. : Hookers 

They meet upon the way 
Hibberd's Tale, 


A ple Huſband man in garments greys 
| am a pe woman, much too weak 
Shateſpeare's Henry VIII. 


"T* oppole your cunnings 
O Rthelinda, 
My heart was made to fit and pair with thine, 
Simple and plain, and fraught with artleſs tenderneſs. Roxwe, 
In ue manners all the tes ret lies 
Be kind and virtuous, you'll be biet and wiſe, Young, 
2. Uncompounded z unmingled ; ſingle ; only one; 
plain ; not complicated, 
To make the compound paſs for the rich metal Ale, Is an 
a\lvltoration or counterfeiting. Bacon, 
Simple philoſophically Agnifies fingle, but vulgarly fooliſh. Wares, 
Among fubſtances, fome are called Ape, fome compound, 
whother taken in a 3 or vulgar fenſe, If we take 
Mee and compound in a vulgar fonſe, then all thofe are imple 
{ubitane*s which are generally eſteemed unitorm in their natures 1 
> overy herb ie called a He and every metal a mineral z though 
the chy miſt perhaps may tind all his ſeveral elements in each of 


them, Waits's Lagich, 
Lot Newton, pure Intelligence, whom God 
To mortals lent, to trace his boundleſs works, 
From laws, (ublimely Amps, ſpeak thy fame 
ly all philoſophy, 1 bomſon's S 
3. Silly z not wile not cunning. 


he Ample detievath every word 4 but the prudent may looketh | 


bw his golag» 


* 4 


% * * 


da 


en x. 


t (re it, that it might undeceive fone |. 


SIM 


Dick, /imple odes too many ſhow ye 97 
My ſervile complailance to Chloe, , Prior. 
S1'MP1.B, 1. /½ [fmple, French.) A ſingle 2 
in a medicine; a drug. It is popularly uſed for an 
herb. | 
Or * ls in theſe groves that grow, 
wh learn the perfect kill ; 
The nature of each herb to know, 
Which cures, and which can kill, Drayton's Cynthia. 
Our foſter nurſe of nature is repoſe, 
he which he lacks; that to provoke in him, 
Are many ſimples operative, whoſe power | 
Will cloſe the eye of anguiſh, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
He would ope his leathern ſerip, 
And ſhew me ſimples of a thouſand names, 
Telling their itrange and vigorous faculties, Miltom 
What virtue is in this remedy lies in the naked fmple itſelt, as 
it comes over from the Indies, Temple. 
Around its entries nodding poppies grow, 
And all cool fmples that ſweet reſt beſtow 
Night om the plants their ſleepy virtue drains, - 
And paſſing theds it on the ſilent plains, 


Dryden. 
Med'cine is mine: what herbs and ſimples grow 


In ficlds and foreſts, all their pow'rs I know, Dryden, 


To Stur. v. . To gather ſimples. 
As once the foaming boar he chas'd, 
Laſcivious Circe well the youth ſurvey' d, 
As ſimpling on the flow'ry hills he ftray'd» 
SU MPLENESS, 1. / [from fimple.] 
ing ſimple, 
I will hear that play! 
For never any thing can be amiſtz 
When fimpleneſs and duty tender its Shakeſpeare, 

Such perfect elements may be found in theſe four known bodies 
that we call pure ones; for they are leaſt compounded, and approach 
molt to the fmplencſs of the elements. DL ighy. 

S1'M Aon 1. . [from fimple.] A ſimpliſt; an herb- 
Arik. R : ; 
Suess. . % [ implefſe, French.) Simplicity; ſil- 
linels ; folly, An obtolete word. | 
Their weeds been not ſo nighly were, 
Such /imp/eſſe mought them ſhend, 
They been yelud in purple and pall, 
"They reign and rulen over all. Spenſer*s Paſtorals, 
S1'mP1.kTON, 2. / [from fmple.) A filly mortal; a 
triſler; a fooliſh fellow. A low word. 

A country farmer ſent his man to look after an ox; the fimple- 
ton went hunting up and down. L'Eftrange. 

'Thole letters may prove a diſcredit, as laſting as mercenary ſerib- 
blers, or curious /mpletons, can make it. Pope, 

StMPLIFCITY. 2. / ; 
1. Plainneſs ; artleſſneſs; not ſubtilty ; not cunning ; 
not deceit. 

The ſweet-minded Philoclea was in their degree of well-doing, 
to whom the not knowing of evil ſerveth for a ground of virtue, 
and hold their inward powers in better form, with an unſpotted 
ſimplicity, than many who rather cunningly ſeek to know what 

' goodneſs is, than willingly take unto themſelves the following 
of it, Sidney, 

They keep the reverend ſimplicity of ancienter times. Hooker, 

. In low fimplicity, | 
He lends out money gratis, and brings down | 
The rate of uſance. Shakeſpeare. 

Marquis Dorſet, a man for his harmleſs fmplicity neither miſ- 


Garth, 
he quality of be- 


liked nor much regarded, was created Duke, Hayward. 
Suſpicion ſleeps 
At wiſdom's gate, and to ſimplicity 
Reſigns her charge. Milton. 


Ot manners gentle, of affections mildz 
In wit a man, /implicity a child. Pope, 
The native elegance and fimplicity of her manners were accom- 
panied with real benevolence of heart. Female Quixote. 
2. Plainneſs ; not ſubtilty ; not abſtruſeneſs. 
Thoſe enter into farther ſpeculation herein, which is the itch 
of curiolity, and content not themſelves with the ſimplicity of that 
doQrine, within which this church hath contained herſelt. 
| Hammond's Fundamentals. 
3. Plainneſs ; not finery. 

They repreſent our poet, when he left Mantua for Rome, dreſſed 
in his beſt habit, too fine for the place whence he came, and yet 
retaining part of its Smplicity. | Dryden, 

4. Singleneſs; not compoſition ; ſtate of being un- 
compounded. | 

Mandtakes afford a papaverous unpleaſant odour in the leaf or 

4 apple, d:(coverable in their fmplicity and mixture. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

We are led to conceive that great machine of the world to have 
been once in a ſtate of greater ſimplicity than now it is, as to con- 
ceive a watch once in its firſt and timple materials, Burnet. 


5, Weakneſs ; ſillineſs. 

Many that know what they ſhould do, would nevertheleſs dif- 
ſemble it, and, to excuſe themſelves, pretend ignorance and fmpli- 
city, which now they cannot. ober. 

How long, ye limple ones, will ye love fimplicity, and fools hate 
knowledge? Prov. i. 23. 


$1"MPL.18T, . /. [from fmple.] One ſkilled in ſimples. 
A plant fo unlike a role, it hath been miſtaken by ſome good 
fimpliſts tor amomum. 
Stur. adv. [ from /imple.] 
1. Without art; without ſubtlety; plainly ; artleſsly, 
Accomplithing great things by things deem'd weak; 
Subverting worldly ftrong and worldly wiſe 
By ſimply meek, Miiton's Paradiſe Loft. 
2. Of itſelf; without addition, 

'Uhis queſtion about the changing of laws concerneth only ſuch 
laws as are poſitive, and do make that how good or evil, by being 
commanded or forbidden, which otherwite of itſelf were not fl 
the one or the other, ober. 


3. Meroly; ſolely. : 
Under man, no creature in the world is capable of felicity and 
bliſs; becauſe their chiefeſt perfection conſiſteth in that which is 
beſt for them, but not in that which is ſſmply beſt, as ours _ 
Hooker, 
I will eat and drink, and ſleep as ſoft 

As captain ſhall z Asi the thing I am | 
Shall make me 1 Shateſpeare. 

To ir or to do aught with memory and imitation, no purpoſe 
or reipeet ſhould ſooner move us, than fimply the love of God and 
of mankind, Aſilton. 


4. Fooliſhly ; ſillily. 


$1 'MULAR, . / [from fmulo, Latin.] One that coun- | 


terfeits, 
Hide thee, thou bloody hand, 

Thou perjurer, thou fmu/ar of yirtue, 
That art inceſtuous, 
S1tMULA'TION, . /; [ ffmulation, French; 
from Aue, Latin.) That part of hypocriſy which 

pretends that to be which is not. 
Simulation is a vice rifing of a natural falſeneſs, or fearfulneſs ; 
or of a mind that hath fome main faulte g which, becauſe a man 


| mult eels diſguiſe, It maketh him praQtiſe fmulations — Bacon 


| SimuLTANEOUS. adj. Erna, L 


mplicitas, Latin; fimplicite, Fr.] | 


Brown's V gur Erreurs. | 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. | 
mulatio, | 


SIN 


For | unqueſtlonable virtues of her d 
Kd, love in an act and time of no jd ming, he 
end, bequeathing her all his manſion. uſes, and a Wards his 
of -_ whole perſonal eſtate, | rower pole 
or diſtinction ſake, a deceiving by word is com ottem, 
lye; and deceiving by acti , "monly e 
4 _ —— y actions, geſtures, or behaviour, is called hy 


I * 


N 


. cuth 

gs atin, bee: 

together; exiſting at the ſame time, an, Adting 

Ir the parts may all change places at the ſam ; 
reſpect of priority or poſteriority to each other's — * pry ny 
not bullets, cloſely crowded in a box, move by a like * _y 
ſimultaneous exchange? "on and 
Six. u. J [yyn, Saxon.] (anvil, 


1. An act againſt the laws of God; a violat 
. .* ola 
laws of religion, ; "29.0 bs 
It is great fin to ſwear unto a fin, 
But greater /in to keep a finful oath, 
5 How haſt thou the heart, 
Being a divine, a ghoſtly confeſſor, | 
75 fin wines, OE friend profeſt, 
o mangle me with that word baniſhment ? 
rn mow that ſleep, = think not on their iu, ichen 
inch them. | bakeſpeare's Merry Wi 
Thou knoweſt, Lord, that 1 2 from all fri u . 


2. Habitual negligence of religion. e 
Sin, death, and hell, have ſet their marks upon him 
And all their miniſters attend on him. | 
Diſhoneſt name ow Sbakgprar, 
Of nature's works : honour diſhoncurable, 
Sin-bred, how have ye troubled all mankind! M. 
I would not foil theſe pure ambroſial weeds, 0 
With the rank vapours of the fn-worn mould, Mi 
Is there no means, but that a ſin-ſick land N 
Should be let blood with ſuch a boiſt'rous hand ? 
Vice or virtue chiefly imply the relation of our actions 
In this world: fn and holineſs rather imply their relation to God 
and the other world, , Watts'i Lovich 
Light from her thought, a ſummer's careleſs robe, 1 
Fell each affection of this An- worn globe, Brocke 
3. It is uſed by Shake/peare emphatically for a man 
enormouſly wicked, 
Thy ambition, . | 
. CURE In, robb'd this bewailing land 
noble Buckingham. Shakeſpeare's H, 
To SIN, v. n. [from the noun.] FW 
1. To negle& the laws of religion; to violate the 
laws of religion. 
Stand in awe and fin not, Pſalm i 
Many alſo have 2. err'd, and ſinned for PM vor Elk. 
He ſhall aſk, and he ſhall give him life for them that fn not 


unto death, 1 „16. 
2. To offend againſt right. e 
| More faw'd I _ a man . 
ore finn'd againſt than ſinning. Shakeſpeare, 
And who but wiſhes Ae the laws own 


Of. order, fo againſt th* eternal cauſe. Pope's # on Man, 
t 


Shakeſpean, 


Daxitl, 
to men 


SINCE. adv. [formed by contraction from fis hence, or 
Aith thence, from ide, Saxon.] 
1. Becauſe that. | 
Since the cleareſt difcoveries we have of other ſpirits, beſides 
God and our own ſouls, are imparted by revelation, the informa- 
tion of them ſhould be taken from thence, Locle. 
Since truth and conſtancy are vain, 
Since neither love, nor ſenſe of pain, 
Nor force of reaſon, can perſuade, 
Then let example be obey'd, Granville, 
2, From the time that. 


Am not I thine aſs, upon which thou haſt ridden ever face I 
was thine unto this day ? Numbers, xxii. 30. 


He is the moſt improved mind fince you ſaw him that ever was. 


- P ce 
3. Ago before this. 

About two years ſince, it ſo fell out, that he was brought to a 
great lady's houſe, _ Sidnys 

Spies held me in chace, that I was forc'd to wheel 

Three or four miles about; elſe had 1, Sir, 

Half an hour once, brought my report, Shakeſp. Coriolanur, 
A law was made no longer ſince than the twenty-eighth of 
Henry the Eighth. Dua vies i Hiſtory if Ireland. 
How many ages fince has Virgil writ! Roſcommon, 


SINCE, prepoſition. After; reckoning from ſome time 
palt to the time preſent. | | 
He ſince the morning hour ſet out from heav'n. Milton, 
If ſuch a man ariſe, I have a model by which he may build a 
nobler poem than any extant fince the ancients. Dryden, 
SiNCE'RE, adj. [ fincerus, Latin; Sucere, French. 
1. Unhurt ; uninjured. 
He tried a tough we'l choſen ſpear 
Th' inviolable body ſtood ſincere. 


2. Pure ; unmingled. : 
Pardon my tears, 'tis joy which bids them flow, 
A joy which never was ſincere till now; 
That which my conqueſt gave J could not prize, a 
Or 'twas imperfeQ, till 1 ſaw your eyes. Dryden. 
The pleaſures of ſenſe, beaſts taſte p Po and pure always, 
without mixture or allay z without being diſtracted in the purſuit, 
or diſquieted in the uſe of them. Arterbury» 
Animal ſubſtances differ from vegetable, in that, being reduced 
to aſhes, they are perfectly infipid, and in that there is no ſince 
acid in any animal juice. | Arbuthnot on Aliments: 
In Engliſh I would have all Galliciſms avoided, that our tote 
may be ſincere, and that we may keep to our own language» 
1 EE Felton on the Castell. 
3. Honeſt ; undiſſembling ; uncorrupt. 
| This top proud fellow, 
Whom from the flow of gall I name not, but 
From ſincere motions by intelligence 
I do know to be corrupt. Shakeſpeare's Henry vill. 
Nor troubled at chele tidings from the earth, 
Which your fincereft care could not prevent; 
Foretold ſo lately what would come to 75 ; 
When firſt this tempter croſs'd the gult from hell. Milton, 
The more fincere you ate, the better it will fare with you It the 
great day of account, In the mean while, give us leave © 
fincere too, in condemning heartily what we heartily diſapprove: 
Waterlaxds 
Through the want of a ſincere intention of pleaſing God in . 
our actions, we fall into ſuch irregularities of life as, by the ordi- 
nary means of grage, we ſhould have power to avoid. Law. 


S1NcE"RELY, adv, [from fincere.] Honeſtly ; without 


h riſy 3 with purity of heart. 

ho ror and — — — religion is, the worthier 1 * 

hath in them who ſtedfaſtly and ſincerely embrace it. ' 
That you may, fair lady, | 


Dryders 


Perceive I ſpeak fincerely, the king's majeſty | ; 

n your whole reaſoning, keep your mind fancer? oat 

purſuit of truth, | atts's Logics 
SINCE"RENESS, 


Sitncr'riTY. 14 [ Sneerits, Fr. from /incere-] 


1, Honeſty of intention ; purity of mind. Jeſu 


« 


. 8 


fas Chriſt has purchaſed for us terms of reconelliätion, who Our tradeſmen fnging in their ſhops, and gong WEN | 
4 accept of ſincerity are. we pus 3 3 but then this fnce- About their nes friendly. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus, * n FO n _—_ 
rity implies our honeſt endeavours to do our utmoſt. Rogers. The morning ſtars ſang together. y l acon's Natural Hoc. 
4 freedom from hypocriſy. | | Then 


rom ob. | 7, : er c 
{ _ of the wood ſing out at the Ve. of 7. Pure z uncorrupt ; not double-minded ſimple. A 
In thy conſort ceaſe to fear a foe 3 


18 n 3 _ 
For thee the feels fincerity of woe, Pope's Odyſſey. | Their airy limbs in ſports they exerciſ Words The light of the body is the eye: if thine eye be ſingle 
* box. u. 2 (Lada. A fold; a wrapper. 8 Some in heroick verſe Girinely he " 2 Dryden. whole body ſhall be full of light. wy 3 — 
Sl There were found a book and a letter, both written in fine | 2 To utter ſweet ſounds inarticufately. | 8. That in which one is oppoſed to one. 
zrchment, and wrapped in ſindont of linen, ” Bacon, The time of the fin ing of birds is come. Cant. ii. 12. | He, when his country, tareaten'd with alarms, 
N E. 1. J. [ ſinus, Latin.] A right fre, in geometry, You will ſooner bind a bird from ſinging than from flying. _ 8 once the Punick bands affrigh 
:. a right line drawn from one end of an arch per- | a : Bac. 7 Sols ng > 14 fight, Dryden's AEncids 
dicularly upon the diameter drawn from the other Th Join voices, all ye birds, | 3 v. a, [from the a gective.] 
n a bs is half the chord of tw at ſinging up to heaven's gate aſcend. Milton. I. To chuſe out from among others. 
end of that arch un ra ot cẽ-iee the And parrots, imitating human tongue, | I ſaw him in the battle range about | 
arch. [1 Harris, And finging birds, in ſilver cages hung. Dryden's Ovid. And how he ſingled Clifford forth. g Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
Whatever inclinations the rays have to the plane of incidence, Oh! were 1 made, by ſome transforming pow'r, Every man may have a pecul ar ſavour, which although not 
the ſine of the angle of incidence of every ray, conſidered apart, The captive bird that Sings within thy bow'r, | perceptible unto man, is yet ſenſibie unto dogs, who hereby can 
hall have to the fine of the angle of refraction a conſtant ratio. Then might my voice thy liſt'nint ears employ, Angle out their maſter in the dark. | Bacen, 
Cheyne's Pbilaſapbical Principles. And I thoſe kiſſes he receives enjoy. Pope's Summer, Doſt 


ft chou already fingle me? I thought 
Gyves and the mill had tam'd thee, Milton's Agon iſtet. 
Begin, auſpicious boy, to caſt about 


6/xECURE. 1. / [ fine, without, and cura, care, Lat.]| 3- To make any ſmall or ſhrill noiſe. | 
An office which has revenue without any employ- A man mY hear this ſhower ſing in the wind. Shakeſpeare, 


ou leaden meſſengers Thy infant eyes, and with a ſmile thy mother Angle out. 
ment. Fly with falſe aim . the ſtill moving ai : - Dryde 
. , . 3 vin . 
A ſinecure is a benefice without cure of ſouls, Ayliffes That ſings with AT : do not h ws 1 2 Sh Single the lowlieſt of the am'rous youth T_ 
No 6mony nor finecure were known 1 85 touch my lord. dkeſp. y ; 
o Gmony , We hear this fearful tempeſt Aſk for his vows, but hope not for his truth. 7 X 
; k honey for th peſt /ing. Shakeſpeare. t Prior. 
Nor would the bee * 3 or the drone. Garth, O'er his head the flying ſpear 2. To ſequeſter; to withdraw. | 
e/NEW. 1. J. [yenpes axon z entauen, Dutch.] | Sung innocent, and ſpent its force in air. Pope. Yea ſimply, ſaith Paſil, and univerſally, whether it be in works 
1. A tendon ; the ligament by which the joints are 4. To tell in poetry. of nature, or of voluntary choice, I ſee not any thing done as it 
moved. Bid her exalt her melancholy wing, ſhould be, if it be wrought by an agent fingling itſelf from conſorts. 
The torrent roar'd, and we did buffet it And rais'd from earth, and ſay'd from paſſion, Ang Hookers 
With luſty Aue. Shakeſpeare's Julius Ceſar. Of human hope by croſs event deſtroy'd, | 3. To take alone. 
The rooted fibres roſe, and from the wound Ok uſeleſs wealth, and greatneſs unenjoy'd. Prior. Many men there are, than whom nothing is more commendable 
Black bloody drops diſtill'd upon the ground 1 To SING. v. a. | 


when they are ſing/ed ; and yet, in ſociety with others, none leſs fit 


Mute and amaz'd, my hair with terror ſtood ; to anſwer the duties which are looked for at their hands. Hooker, 


. To r la e 1 1 0 
Fear ſhrunk my /inews, and congeal'd my blood. Dryden. , elate or mention in poetry 


| | All the prophets in their age the times 4. To ſep arate. | | 
A finew cracked ſeldom recovers its former ſtrength. obe. or great Mane ng. * A Hardly they herd, which by good hunters fingled are. Sidney» 
. Applied to whatever gives ſtrength or compactneſs: I fng the man who Judah's ſceptre bore | SUNGLENESS. 1. from fingle.] Simplicity; ſin« 
z, money is the finews of * VET In * 1 8 ks held the crook before. Coxvley, | cerity; honeſt plainneſs 
Some other finews there are, from whic at overplus of rms and the man I „ing. Dryden's /Eneid, It is not the deepnets of thei , 
ee in perluaſion doth uriſc. Hooker. Well might he /ing the day he could not fear, their belief, which God oe Cat 8 3 
Such diſcouraging of. men in the ways of an active conformity And paint the glories he was ſure to wear. 


| Smith, Men mult be obliged to go through their buſineſs with Hing / 
to the church's rules, cracks the finexvs of government; for it | 2, To celebrate ; to give praiſes to, in verſe. 5 6 n x 8 voy 


of heart, 
weakens and damps the ſpirits of the obedient. : South, The laſt, the happieſt Britiſh king, | SI'NGLY, adv. [from fit le.] | 
lu the principal figures of a picture, the painter is to employ Whom thou ſhalt paint or I ſhall ſing, Addiſon. |'1, Individually ;' l | 
the finewos of his art; for in them conſiſts the principal beauties | 3. To utter harmoniouſly. . | If the injured perlon be not righted, every one of them is wholly 
of his work. Dryden's Dufreſnoy. Incles, caddiſſes, cambricks, lawns, why he ſings them over as | guilty of the injuitice, and therefore bound to reſtitution ſingly and 
4 Muſcle or nerve, KR Fg they were gods and goddeſſes. Shakeſpeare. | entirely. Tey'or's Rule of Living Holy» 
The feeling power, which is life's root, They that waſted us required of us mirth, ſaying, Sing us one They tend to the perfection of human nature, and to wy . men 
Through ev'ry bving part itſelf doth ſhed _ of the ſongs of Zion, Pſalm exxxvli. 3. | ſingly and perſonally good, or tend to the happinels of ſoclety. 
By Aneros, which extend from head to foot; How could we to his godhead ing | Tulloiſun's Sermons, 
And, like a net, all o'er the body ſpread, 3 Davies. Forc'd hallelujahs? Milton. | 2. Only 3 by himſelf, | 
ſo $1'neEw. v. a. [from the noun.] To knit as by 7s Since. v. a, [yengan, Saxon; /enghen, Dutch.) Look thee, cis ſoz thou ſingly honeſt man, 
news. Not in ule. To ſcorch ; to burn ſlightly or ſuperficially, | Here take: the gods out of my mile:y 
Aſk the lady Bona for thy queen; : They bound the doctor, Have ſent thee ticaſure. : Shakeſpeare's Timon of Aibent. 
So ſhalt thou ſic both theſe lands together. Sb. Hen, VI. Whoſe beard they have /ing'd off with brands of fire. Shak. 3. Without partners or aſſociates, | 
S{UNEWED. adj. [from finew.] | Drake, in the vaunting ſtile of a ſoldier, would call this enter- Benda 
1. Furniſhed with ſine ws. prize the ſingeing of the king of. Spain's beard, Bacon. Burns to encounter two advent'rous knights, 
Strong finew'd was the youth, arid big of bone. Dryden. That neither was finged in the combuſtion of Phaeton, nor At ombre fing/y to decide their doom. Popes 
wy \ overwhelmed by the inundation of Deucalion. Brown. 4+ Honeſtly ; ſimply ; ſincerely, N 
3, Strong; firm 3 vigorous, They leave a finged bottom all involv'd SINGULAR | | er. F : 1 
He will the rather do it, when he ſees . | ; With ; Gains and 2 Milton's Paradiſe Loft Y adj. [ fngulier, Fr. Singularis, Latin] 
Ourſelves well finexved'to our defence. Shakeſp. King Fobn. k 


$[nEWSHRUNK. adj. [ finew and forunk.] A horſe is 1 


| . Id end it after. L'E ; 
faid to be finewſhrun when he has been over-ridden, e L' Eftrange 


I finged the toes of an ape through s burning glaſs, and he never 1. Single; not complex; not e 
Thus riding on his curls, he ſeem'd to paſs 


That idea which repreients one pardeular determinate thing, is 
called a ſingular idea, whether ſimple, complex, or compound. 


and fo fatigued that he becomes gaunt-bellied, by a A rolling fire along, and age the graſs, Dryden. : Watts. 
ſtiffneſs and contraction of the two finews which are|S1'nGR. n../ [from fing.] One that ſings ; one whoſe 2. [In grammar. ] Exprefling only one; not plural, 
. ang ö If St. Paul's ſpeaking of himieif in the firſt perton; , gular has 
under his belly, Farrier's Diet. profeſſion or buſineſs is to ling. ſo various meanings, his uſe of the firſt perſon piural has a greater 
SNkWY. adj. om finew.] His filching was like an unſkilful finger, he kept not time, latitude. Tacks. 
1, Conſiſting of a ſinew; nervous. The nerves and Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſer. | 3, Particular; unexampled, 
fnews are in poetry often confounded, from nervi, fl. 8% me men ſingers and women fingers, and the delights of the | So fingular a ladneſs 
in. which Gon fi ſons of men. : cel, ii. 8. Muſt have a cauſe as ſtrange as the effect. Denbam's Sophy. 
Lain, which ſignifies a N | To the chief ſinger on my ſtringed inſtruments, Hab. iii, Doubtleſs, if you are innocent, your caſe is extremely hard, yet 
Wa Honey thread my brain lets fall Cockbirds amongſt ſinging birds are me hs 1 fingers, be- | jt is not ſingular, . 
rough every part, ; cauſe they are more lively, con's Natural Hiſtory. : ; . 
Can tie thoſe es and make me one of all. Donne. Th heart no tre! than the rugged ſtone, if 9 4+ Having RG 2 2 to others. r 18 
1. Strong; nervous; vigorous; forcible. | I might, like Orpheus, with my num'rous moan commonly uſed in a ſenſe of diſapprobation, whether 
And for thy vigour, 505 Melt to compaſſion : now my trait'rous ſong applied to perſons or things. 
Bull-bearing Milo his addition yields | With thee conſpires to do the finger wrong, WM aller. His zeal | 
To ſinewy Ajax. Sbabeſpeare's Troilus and Creſſida. The birds know how to chuſe their fare; None ſeconded, as ſingular and raſh, Milton. 
Worthy fellows, and like to prove To peck this fruit they all forbear: It is very commendable to be ingular in any excellency, and reli. 
Moſt finexwwy ſwordſmen. Shakeſpeare. Thoſe cheerful fingers know not why gion is the greateſt excellency : to be ſingular in any thing that is 
The northern people are large, fair - complexioned, ſtrong, They ſhould make any haſte to die. Waller. | wiſe and worthy, is not a diiparagement, but a praiſe. Tillo;ſons 
ſrewy, and courageous. , Hale"; Origin of Mankind. The Grecian tragedy was at firſt nothing but a chorus * 5. Alone; that of which there is but one. | 
Fainting, as he reach'd the ſhore, f | ryden. Theſe buſts of the emperors and empreſles are all very ſcarce, and 
He dropt his finewy arms: his knees no more S1'NGINGMASTER, 2. /. Ang and maſter.] One who] ſome of them almoſt ſingular in their kind. Aadiſin. 
, Pertorm's their office. Pope's Odyſſiy. | teaches to ſing, SINGULARITY. #. /; [ fingularite, Fr. from /ingular,] 
deen PUL, adj. G04 and full.] : He employed an itinerant ing ingmaſter to inſtruct them rightly | z, Some character or quality by which one is diſlin- 
1. Alien from od; not holy 3 unſanctified. in the tunes of the Pſalms. Auldiſon's Spectutor. guiſhed from all, or from moſt others. 
Drive out the finful pair, | SINGLE. adj. [ fingulus, Latin. | Pliny addeth this fingulari to that ſoil, that the ſecond year the 
From hallow'd ground th' unholy. 3 Milton. 1. One; not double; not more than one. | very falling down of the ſeeds yieldeth corn. uleigb. 
2 Wicked ; not obſervant of religion; contrary to The Words are clear and eaſy, and their originals are of ſngle| 2. Any thing remarkable; a curioſity ; uncommon 
religion. It is uſed both of perſons and things. ſignification without any ambiguity, outh. | character or form, 
Thrice happy man, ſaid then the father grave, Some were fing/e acts, though each complete; PVour gallery | 
Whoſe ſtaggering Reps thy ſteady hand doth lead, | But ev'ry act ſtood ready to repeat. Dryden. Have we paſs'd through, not without much content 
And ſhews the way his finful ſoul to ſave, Then Theſeus join'd with bold Pirithous came, In many ſingularitiet; but we ſaw not 
Who better can the way to heaven aread. Fairy Queen, A ſingle concord in a double name. Dryden, That which my daughter came to look upon, 
Nature herſelf, though pure of finful thought, " High Alba, The ſtatue of her mother, Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
Wrought in her fo, that, freing me, ſhe turn'd, Milton, A lonely deſart, and an empty land I took. notice of this little figure for the ſingularity of the inſtru- 
The ſkoieks looked upon all paſſions as finful defects and irre- Shall ſcarce afford, for needful hours of reſt, ment: it is not unlike a violin. Addiſon on Italy. 
qularities, as ſo many deviations from right reaſon, 9 paſ- A ſingle houſe to their benighted gueſt, Addiſin on N 3. Particular privilege or prerogative. 55 | 
hon to be only another word for perturbation. outh, Where the poeſy or oratory ſhines, a ſingle reading is not ſuffi- St. Gregory, being himſelf a biſhop of Rome, and writing againſt 
SINFULLY, adv. [from Auf. ul 1] Wickedly 3 Not pi- cient 1 ſatisfy a mind that be, dane! ee kee make the | the title of univerſal biſhop, ſaith thus: None of all my predeceſſors 
ouſly ; not according to the ordinance of God, - fulleſt improvement of them without proper re Wat, l e 2 1 Nee ry title; no biſhop of Rong ever 
All this from my remembrance brutiſh wrath > zuck wiaual took upon him this name of ſingularity. ober. 
Fin ſully pluck'd, and not a man of you 2. Particular 3 in Wo ua . : : TO Catholiciſm, which is here attributed unto the church, muſt be 
Had ſo much grace to put it in my mind. Shak. Rich, III. As no fingle man is born with a right of controuling t 5 * underſtood in oppoſition to the legal ſingularity of the Jewiſh nation. 
The humble and contented man pleaſes himſelf innocently and nions of all the reſt, ſo the world has no title to deman A, - e ' Pearſons 
eafily, while the ambitious man attempts to pleaſe others ſinful whole time of any particular perſon. PE WO. 4 4. Character or manners different from thoſe of others. 
and difficultly, and perhaps unſucceſsfully too. South. If one Angle word were to expreſs but fo 2 . The ſpirit of ſingularity in a few ought to give place to publick 
SnruULNESS, . /. [from 4 ] Alienation from | thing elſe, there would he ſcarce any miſtake. att. | judgment. 3 
God; neglect or violation of the duties of religion; 3 Not compounded. 


Though, according to the practice of the world, it be ſingular 


j _ le id re oppoſed to complex, and ſingle ideas to] for men thoroughly to live up to the principles of their religion 
contrariety to religious goodneſs, e ab: 16 OF q p princip zion, 


compound, ſo propoſitions are diſtinguiſhed : the Engliſh tongue | yet ſingularity in this matter iv a ſingular commendation of it. 
I am ſent | has ſome advantage above the learned languages, which have no | Tilletfon's Sermont, 
To ſhew thee what ſhall come in future days | uſual word to diſtinguiſh Angle from ſimple. | Watts. | Singularity in fin puts it out of faſhion, ſince to be alone in any 
To thee, and to thy offspring » good with bad 4 Alone; having no companion; having no aſſiſtant. | practice ſeems to make the judgment of the world againſt it; bur 
vant 1 _ ſupernal grace contending _ Servant of God, well haſt thou dul, the concurrence of others is a tacit approbation of that in _— _y 
it nfulneſs oft men. EY Aton. h h le haſt maintain' concurs of b. 
Wee * quarts 4 1 * Tant 2 the cauſe of truth. Milton. | To 8 5 v. 5 DL fingulariſer, Fr. from ſia- 
r Ne 10 an AFWINC)S. . ” mas , 

„ SING. 5. =, preterite J fang, or Ap 3 participle | ese he toons wonder, and theee kingdoms four EE pt Won 72 1 
paſſ. ſung, [ nzan, Saxon; fingia, Iflandick ; Whilſt Angle he ſtood forth. Dionbam. . - gular. y; an 
e bh b. , | In ſveet poſſeſſion of the fairy place, a manner not common to others, 

4 »Dutch. ] 5 Single, and conſcious to myſelf alone Solitude and ſingularity can neither daunt nor diſgrace him, un- 
+ 10 form the voice, to melody z to ar ticulate muſi- Of pleaſures to th' excluded world unknowne Dryden. | leſs we could ſuppoſe it a diſgrace to be ngu/arly good, South, 
cally, | . g. Unmarried. > S1'nou LT. 1. %. [ fngultus, Latin. ] A ſigh. Spenſer. 

Orpheus with his lute made trees, Is the ſingle man therefore bleſſed ? nr we Fu Ar S1 NISTER, 4%. U Latin.] 
Ee 2 22 ; more worthier than a ir oy Varig pr - 8321 Mears. Being on the left hand; left; not right not dex- 
To his muſick plant 3 e dee en Pramation OT ter. It ſeems to be uſed with the accent on the ſe- 
ver ſprung, as ſun and ſhowers Abhorr'd all womankind, but moſt a wife; cond ſyllable, at leaſt in the primitive, and on the 
There had made a laſting ſpring. Shak. Henry VIII. 80 ſingle choſe to live, and hunn'd to wed, 2 ürſt in the figurative fanſe. | 
Then they for ſudden joy did weep, , Well pleas'd to want a conſort of his bed. Iden. My mother's blood 
And 2 for ae " 5 Shakgſpeare's King Lear. 6. Not complicated ; not duplicated. Runs on the dexter cheek, and this ſiniſter 
ey rather had behe . 


is elt often ing them into , | , 4 
Diflentious numbers peſtering ſtreets, than ſee To make flowers double, is effected by moving Bounds in my fre's, $ O1Tralu and Ca 
11 | 


| $ 1 N 


Captain Spurto, with his cicatrice, an emblem of war, here on 


hid „inter cheek, Shakeſpeare's All's well that endi well, 
But a rib, 
Crooked by nature, bent, as now appears, 


More to the part „aer from me drawn. 


Milton. 


The ſpleen is * y introduced to invigorate the ſiniſter ſide, 5 


which, being dilated, would rather infirm and debilitate it. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
In his fniffer hand, inftead of ball, 
He plac'd a mighty mug of potent ale, Dryden. 


2. Bad; perverſe ; corrupt; dgviating from honeſty ; 
unfair, "i | 
1s it ſo ſtrange a matter to find a good thing furthered by lll men 
of a ſiniſter intent and purpoſe, whole forwardneſ: is not therefore a 
bridle to ſuch as favour the ſame cauſe with a better and ſincere 
meaning ? ' Hooker, 
The duke of Clarence was ſoon aſter by ſiniſter means made 
clean away» . Spenſer on Ireland. 
When are there more unworthy men choſen to offices, when is 
there more ſtrife and contention about elections, or when do partial 
and /inifter affeftions more utter themſelves, than when an election 
Is committed to many! Whitgiſte. 
He profeſſes to have received no ſiniſter meaſure from his judge, 
but moſt willingly humbles himſelt to the determinatlon of juſtice, 
| : Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſure. 
Thoſe may be accounted the left hands of courts z perſons that 
are full of nimble and fnifter tricks and ſhifts, wages they pervert 
the plain courſes of courts, and bring juſtice into oblique lines and 
labyrinths, Bacon's EH. 
The juſt perſon has given the world an aſſurance, by the conſtant 
tenor of his practice, that he makes a conſcience of his ways, and 
that he ſcorns to undermine another's intereit by any fnifter or in- 
ferlor arts. South, 


3. [ iniſtre, French.) Unlucky 3 inauſpicious. The 
Accent is here on the ſecond ſyllable. 
Tempt It again; that is thy act, or none: 
What all the feveral ills that viſit earth, 
Brought forth by night with a ſiniſter birth, 
Vlagues, famine, fire, could not reach unto, 
The (word, nor lurteits, let thy fury do. = +0008 Jonſin. 
SI'NISTROUS. aj. [ V Latin.) Abſurd; per- 
verſe ; wrong-headed : in French, gauche, 
A knave or fool can do no harm, even by the moſt faiſirovs and 
abſud choice, Bentley, 
$1'N15TROUSLY, adv, [from ſiniſt raus.] 
1. With a tendency to the left. 


Many in their infancy are fniftrouſly diſpoſed, and divers conti- | 


nue all their life lett-handed, and have but weak and imperfeR 
ule of the right, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


2. Perverſely ; abſurdly, 


To SINK, . u. pret. I funk, anciently ſank ; part. ſunk 
or /unken, [pencan, Saxon; enten, German, ] 

1. To fall down through any medium ; not to ſwim; 
to go to the bottom. 


As rich with prize, 
Ax is the oosy bottom ot the fea 


With /unten wreck and ſymleſs treaſurles. Sbaleſp. Henry V. 


In with the river un, and with it roſe 
Satan, involv'd in rifing miſt; then ſought 
Where to lie hid, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


He ſwims, or Au, or wades, or creeps, or flies. Milton. 
The pirate Aub with his ill-gotten — 4 
And nothing to another's uſe remains. Dryden. 


Suppoſing ſeveral in a tempeſt will rather periſh than work, would 
it not be madneſs in the reſt to chuſe to ſub together, rather than 

do more than their ſhare ? Addiſon on the War. 
2. To fall gradually, 


The arrow went out at his heart, and he fun down in hls cha- 
riot. 2 Kings, ix. 24+ 
3- To enter or penetrate into any body, 
David took a ttone and flang It, and (mote the Philiſtine, that 
the tune ſunt into hiv forehead, 1 Sam. xvii. 49 
4. To loſe height; to fall to a level. 
n vain has nature ſorm'd 
Mountains and oceans to eppoſe his paſſage z 
He bounds o'er all, viRtorious in his march, 
The Alps and Pyreneans fink before him. 
5. To loſe or want prominence, 
What were his marks PA lcan cheek, a blue eye and ſunken. 
Seger Ar you like it, 
Deep dinted wrinkles on her checks ſh draws 3 
Sunt are her eyes, and toothlefs are her jaws Dryden. 
6. To be overwhelmed or depreiled,. | 
Our country Aut beneath the yoke ; 
It weeps, it bleeds, and each new day à gaſh 


Addiſon's Cato. 


Is added to her wounds. Shaheſp. Macheth, 
They arraign'd ſhall #4 
Neneath thy ſentence, Milton. 


But if you (his ambitious pray'r deny, 
Then let met beneath proud Atelte's arms 3 
Aud, 1 once dead, let him poſſoſe her charms. 


7. 'To be reccived ; to be impreſſed, | 
Let thete fayings A#4 down into your cars. Lubes . 44+ 
Truth never Ants into theie men's minds, nor gives any tineture 

to them. Locke. 

8. 'To decline ; to decreaſe; to decay, 

"Then down the jprecipice of time It goes, 
And iu in winutes which in ages role. Dryden. 
"This wpublick has been much more powerful than it Is at preſent, 
#4 it is RAIL biklier tw And than increals in its dominion, 
Addijen on Ira/y. 
Mortimer, 


Dryden. 


Let not the fire ne or flacken, but increate. 
9. Jo fall into reſt or indolence, 
Wouldtt thou have me et away 
In pleating dreamy, and tofe mytclt in love, 
When every moment Caty's lite 's at ſtake? AH Cato. 


10, Jo tall into any mate worſe than the tormer; to 
tend to ruin, 
Nor uit the labours of my lord in vain, 
A Aeg emplte longer de tuitains 
7% SINK, b. 4. 


1. 'To put under water ; to diſable from ſwimming or 
floating, 

A malt Reet of Englith mate an hoftile invaſion or Incurfion 
win their havens and twalds, and fied, ſunt, and carried away ten 
touland ty of their great Miipping. =» Bacon 

2. 'lo delve; to make by telving. 

At Saya in Germany they dig up iron In the fields by Kerbe 
ache re tent deep, and in the ſpace of ten years the ditches are 
Jer apain tor iron tines produced. : Fev's, 

Near Goneva are quarri+s of treoftone, that run under the lake: 
when the watre is at loweſt, they make within the borders of 3t a lit. 
tie tquare, stated within four walls i in this tquere they fint a pit, 

and dig for treettone, | on. 
J. 1% depreſs; to degrade, ? 
A mighty king 1 ain, an earthly god; 

| raild or Aut, Imprifan, or ttt 47 

And Rte 6e drath le ends on my decrers Pri-. 
 Trifling painters wi —— de dow infinite painy vpon the moſt 
Infignificant parts wt @ figure, till they gut the grandeur of the 
whole, : Pope's N on Homer. 

I | 


Dryden's Mueid. 


7. To cruſh ; to overbear z 


81 r 


To plunge into deſtruction. 
* bee Heay'n bear witneſs, 
And, if I have a conſcience, let it Sn} me, 
Ev'n as the ax falls, if I be not faithful. 
To make to fall. 3 | 
Theſe are ſo far from raifing mountains, that they overturn and 
fling down ſome before ſtandintz, and undermine others, foting them 


into the abyſs, + e ; 
6. To bring low; to diminiſh in ney: 
When 3 the 8 an —_ 3 ſtream, 
You ſunk the river with re raughty, . | 
Wis un. the laſt in all —4 hoſt that thirſted? Addiſon. 
to 8. 

That Hector was in certainty of death, and depreſſed with the 
eonſcierice of an ill eauſe : if you will not grant the firſt of theſe will 
fink the ſpirit of a hero, you'll at leaſt allow the ſecond may. Pope. 
8. To diminiſh ; to degrade, | 

They catch at all opportupities of ruining our trade, and ſinking 
the figure which we make. Addiſon on the War, 

I mean not that we ſhould und our figure out of covetuouſneſs; 
and deny ourſelves the proper conveniences of our tation, only that 


we may lay up a ſuperfluous treaſure, Rogers. 
9. To make to decline. LS. 
Thy eruel and unnatural luſt of 
Has n thy father more than all his years, 
And made him wither in a green old age. . Rowe. 
To labour for a ſunk corrupted ſtate, Lyttleton, 


10. To ſuppreſs ; to conceal ; to intervert. 
If ſent with ready money to buy any thing, and you happen to 
be out of pocket, fink the money, and take up the goods on account. 
Swift's Rules te Servants. 
Six. . % [pinc, Saxon.] 
1. A drain; a jakes. . 

Should by the cormorant belly be reſtraln'd, 
Who is the ſink o' th' body. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Bad humours gather to a bilez or, as divers kennels flow to 


one fink, (o in thort time their numbers increaſed, Hayward. 

Gather more filth than any Ant in town. Granville, 
Returning home at night, you'll find the fink | 

Strike your offended anke with double ſtink, Swift, 


2. Any pies where corruption is gathered, 
at ſink of monſters, wretches of loſt minds, 
Mad after change, and deſperate in their ſtates, 
Wearied and gall'd with their neceſſities, 
Durſt have thought it? Ben Jonſon': Cataline. 

Our ſoul, whoſe country 's heav'n, and God her father, 
Into this world, corruption's fink, is ſent ; 

Yet fo much in her trayail ſhe doth gather, 
That ſhe returns home wiſer than the went, 
S1'nLE5s. adj. [from in.] Exempt from fin. 

Led on, yet finleſs, with defire to know 
What nearer might concern him. 
At that taſted fruit | 
The ſun, as from Thyeſtean banquet, turn'd 
Hils courſe intended ; elſe how had the world 
Inhabited, though finleſs, more than now 
Avoided pinching cold, and ſcorching heat ? 
Infernal ghoſts and helliſh furics round 
Environ'd thee z ſome howl'd, ſome yell'd, ſome ſhriek'd, 
$ome bent at thee their fiery darts, while thou 
Satt'& unappal'd in calm and finleſs peace. Milten. 
No thoughts like ming his finlgſ+ foul profane, ; 
Obſervant of the right. | Dryden's Ovid, 
Did God, indeed, inſiſt on a Anlgſi and unerring obſervance of all 
this multiplicity of duties; had the Chriftian diſpenſation pro- 
vided no remedy for our lapſes, we might cry out with Balaam, 

Alas ! who ſhould live, if God did this ? ; ers, 
S1'NLESSNKSS. 1. /, (from 1e/5.) Exemption from fin, 

We may the leſs admire at his gracious condeſcenſions to thoſe, 

the /inleſneſe of whoſe condition will keep them from turning his 

vouchſatements into any thing but occaſions of joy and gratitude, 


Boylt's Seraphick Love, 
SINNER, . J [from ſin. 


1. One at enmity with Lots one 
giouſly good, 


Let the boldeſt ſane take this one conſideration along with him, 
when he is going to fin, that whether the fin he is about to act ever 
comes to be pardoned or no, yet, as ſoon as it is acted, it quite turns 
the balance, puts his ſalvation upon the venture, and makes it ten 
to one odds againſt him. 

Ne vei eonſider yourſelves as perſons that are to be ſeen, admired, 
and courted by men z but as poor finners, that are to ſave yourſelves 
from the vanities and fullies of a miſerable world, by humility, de- 
votlon, and ſelf. denial. Law. 

2. An offender ; a criminal. 


Here 's that which is tov weak to be a nner, honeſt water, which 
ne er left man i' th' mire, Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
Over the guilty then the fury ſhakes 

The ſounding whip, and brandiſhes her ſnakes, 


Denne. 


Mili oN. | 


not truly or reli - 


And the pale /inner with her ſiſters takes. Dryden. 
Thither, where fners may have reſt, I go, 

Where flames refin'd in breatts ſeraphiok glow. Pope. 
Whether the charmer finer it or ſaint it, 

If folly grows romantick, I muſt paint it, Pope. 


Stno'rFERING, 1. / [ fin and offering.] An expiation 
or ſacrifice for fin. 
Tho fleſh of the bullock fhalt thou burn without the camp: it is 
a ſinoffer ing. f Ex. xxix. 14. 
St NOPER or Sincple, u. % | terra pontica, Latin.) A 
ſpecies of earth ; ruddle, Ainſworth, 
To SYNUA'TE. v. a. | /ruo, Latin.) To bend in and 
out, . 


Another was very perfect, ſomewhat leſs with the margin, and 

more finuated, ' Woedsvard on Foſſils 

SINUA'TION. 2. /; [from finuate,] A bending in and 
out, 


Ihe human brain is, in proportion to the body, much larger than 
the brains of brutes, in proportion to their bodies, and fuller of 
antractus, or finnations. Hale's Origin of Mantind. 


SIN VOL v. ./ [from ſiuvons.] The quality of be- 


ing ſinuous. | 


S1'Nvovus, adj. [Auucax, Fr. from unt, Lat.] Bend- 
ng in and out, 5 
Ic with what diſadvantage the voice will be carried in an horn, 


which i« a line arched g or In a trumpet, which is a line retorted ; 
or in ſome pipe that were frwour, Bacon, 
Theſe, ay a line, their long dimenſion drew, 
Streaking the ground with favour trace, DAﬀilten't Par. Left, 

In the difletions of horſes, in the concave or finucws part of the 
liver, whereat the gall is uſually fcated in quadrupeds, I diſcover an 
hollow, long, membranous ſubftances Brown, 


TNS. „ /. {Latin;] 


1. A bay of the ſea; an opening of the land. 
Plato ſuppofeth his Atlantis to have ſunk all into the ſea i whe- 
ther that be true or no, I do not think it impoſſible that ſome arms 

of the fea, or Au, right have had ſuch an original. 


Burnet's Theory b. 
2. Any fold or opening. 18 N 


To SIP. v. a. [yipan, Saxon; „„ Dutch. 
1. To drink by ſmall — . take, at Kh ap- 


poſition of the cup to the mouth, no more than the 
mouth will contain. 


| Shakeſpeare. | 


Milton. 


South, 


yielding minds to water glide away, - 
with nymphs their elemental tea. 
in ſmall quantities, 
Find out the peaceful hetmitage; 
The hairy gown and moſly cell, 
Where I may fit and rightly ſpell 
Or ev'ry ſtar that heav't doth ſhew, 
| And every herb that /ips the dew. 
3. To drink out of. | 
The winged nation o'er the foreſt flies ; 
Thea ſtooping on the meads and leafy bow'ry, 
They ſkim the floods, and Wai purple flow'rs, 
To Sir. . To drink a imall quantity. 
ö She rais'd it to her mouth with ſober grace ; 
Then ſipping, offer'd to the next, Dryden's Anti 
Sir. u. J. from the verb.] A ſmall draught 3 as much 
as the mouth will hold. 
Her face o“ fire | 
Wich labour, and the thing ſhe took to rg it 


She m_ oe?” 5 Shake are's Winter Tat 


Will bathe the drooping ſpirits in delight, 


: Beyond * Tine 750. La | 
17 HORN. Ms /. ol | * t. hen F w 1 
| —_ which liquors be conve — e 


eneath th' inceſſant weeping of theſe drains 
I ſee the rocky fpbons ſtretch'd immenſe,  - 
The mighty reſervoirs of harden'd chalk, 
Thomſen's Autumn. 


Of Riff compacted clay, . | 
yon 5 One chat ſips. 
. þ, /eppet.] A ſmall ſop. 


S1'PPER, 2. / 

S1'PPET, 2. % } 

Six. u. { (fire, Fr. ſcignior, Ital. ſenor, Spaniſh ; þ 
nior, Lat. 


1. The word of 2 in compellation. 


Sof 
And 


2. To drin Pe * 


Dryden, 


peak 1 
I dare your worſt objections 1 if I bluſh, 
It is to ſee a nobleman want manners. Shak, Henry Vit 
But, firs, be ſudden in the execution z ; 
'Withal 1 8 not let him plead, Sbateſp, Rich, 111, 
i King, 

This man is better — the man he ſlew. Shakeſpcare 

At a banquet the ambaſſador deſired the wiſe men to deliver ever 
one of them ſome ſentence or parable, that he might report to luis 
king, which they did: only one was ſilent, which the ambaſſador 
perceiving, ſaid to him, Sir, let it not diſpleaſe you why do not 
ou ſay ſomewhat that I may report? He anſwered, Report to your 
ord, that there are that can hold their peace. Bacon's Apoph, 
2. The title of a knight or baronet. This word was 
anciently ſo much held eſſential, that the Jon in 

their addreſſes expreſſed it in Hebrew characters. 

Sir Horace Vere, his brother, was the principal in the active 

5 Bacon War with Spain, 

The court forfakes him, and fr Balaam hangs, b, 

3. It is ſometimes uſed for man. 3 
I have adventur'd : 


To try your taking of a falſe report, which hath 
Honour'd with confirmation your kreat judgment, 


In the election of a fir ſo rare. Shaheſpeare't Cymbelins, 

4. A title given to the loin of beef, which one of our 
kings knighted in a fit of good humour, 

He loſt his roaſt-beef ſtomach, not being able to touch a fi- lola 

| ddiſon, 


which was ſerved up. 
| And the ſtrong table groans 
Beneath the ſmoaking fr-loin, ſtretch d immenſe 
From ſide to fide, N Tbemſan s Autums. 
It would be ridleulous, indeed, if a ſpit, which is ſtrong enough to 
turn a fir-loin of beef, ſhould not de able to turn a lack, Swiſh 
Sikk. 3. / Are, Fr. ſenior, Lat.] 
1. A father. Uſed in poetry. | 
He, but a duks, would have his ſon a king, | 


And raiſe his iſſue like a lovin 
A virgin is his mother, but his 
The pow'r of the moſt High. Milton's Paradiſe Lof 


And now I leave the true and juſt ſupports 
Of legal princey and of honeſt courts, 
Whoſe fires, great part'hers in my father's cares, 
Saluted their young king at Hebron crown'd. 
Whether his hoary fire he ſpies, 
While thouſand grateful thoughts ariſe, 
Or meets his ſpouſe's fonder eye. Pope's Chorus to Brutus. 
2. It is uſed in common ſpeech of beaſts: as, the 
horſe had a good Are, but a bad dam. 
3. It is uſed in compoſition; as, grand/ire, great- 
grand/ire. | 
To SIRE. v. & To beget ; to produce. 
Cowards father cowards, and baſe things fire the baſe. Fi. 
S1'REN, 2. / [Latin.] back go who enticed men 
by finging, and devo them; any miſchievous 
enticer. 
Oh train me not, ſweet mermaid, with thy note, 
To drown me in thy fiſter's flood of tears: 
Sing, Aren, to thyſelf, and I will dote ; 
Spread o'er the Gn waves thy golden hair, 
And as a bed I'll take thee, and there lie. Shakeſpeare . 
Sisi. n. % [eiglacis.] An inflammation of the 
brain and its membrane, through an exceſſive heat of 
the ſun. - Dit. 
SIRIUS. n. . [Latin.) The dogſtar. 
Siro'cco. u. / [Italian ; 7 ob ventun Latin,] Tho 
ſouth-eaſt or Syrian wind. 3 
Forth ruſh the levant and the ponent winds, 
Eurus and Zephyr, with their lateral noiſe, 
Sirocco and Libecchio, | Mone. 
Si'aRan. . / [Ar, ha! Minſhew.) A compella- 
tion of reproach and inſult. 
Go, 22 to my cell ; 
Take with you your companions : as you look 
To have my pardon, trim it handſomely. Shakeſp Na 0 
Sirrab, There 's no room for faith, troth, or honeſty in this - 
ſom of thine, rere, Henry | * 
It runs in the blood of your whole race, firrab, to hate our 1a. 


mily, L Hatt. 
Gueſs how the goddeſs greets her ſon, : 
Come hither, fSrrab; no, begone. Price, 
Sr'roe, 1. / [Arabick.) The juice of vegetables 
Stur. J boiled with ſugar. 
all 1, whoſe ears her mournful words did ſeize, 


Her words in Arup laid of ſweeteſt breath, | 
Relent. 


Prior, 


Sidney 
Not PopPY» nor mandragora, 
Nor all the drowſy firrps of the world, 
$hall ever med'cine thee to that ſweet ay” \, Othells 
Which thou owed'ſt yeſterday, Shakeſpeare's 
And firſt, behold this cordial julap here, 
That flames and dances in his cryſtal bounds, Milton, 
Wick ſpirits of balm, and fragrant Hank. mixt. che plant; 
Thoſe expreſſed juices contain the true eſſential ſalt of t p 
for If they de boiled into the conliſtence of a rep, 3nd fer o the 
place, the eflential ſalt of the plant will hoot upon the 7 
vellels, ; ' 


| 


| Sur. 


SIT 


$gur ED. 4% [from /irup.] Sweet, like firup ; be- 
dewed with ſweets. 


Yet when there haps a honey fall 
We il lick the fyry een . | 
And tell rhe bees that theirs is gall. Drayton. 
gaurv. adj. [from frup.) Reſembling fir 3 | 
Apples are of a frupy tenacious nature. imer. 
$138. 1. /. Lcontracted from xe. | 
You laid, if I return'd next ue in Lent, 


onne. 


Sebi. 1. J [chloris, Lat.] A bird; a on ch. 

61'sTER. 1. fo ULFpeoyxen, Saxon; xuſfer, Dutch. !] 

. A woman born of the ſame parents; correlative to | 
brother. 


1 ſhould be in remitter of your grace. D 
n 


Her „ler began to ſcold, Shakeſp. Taming of the Shrew. 
1 145 ſaid to corruption, thou art my Fre, 4 the worm, 
thou art my mother and my After. Job, xvii. 14. 


1. Woman of the ſame faith ; a chriſtian ; one of the 
{ame nature; human being, 

It a brother or. er be naked, and deſtitute of food, and you ſay 
unto them, Depart in peace, be you warmed and filled; notwith- 
landing, you give them not thoſe things which are needful to the 
body; what doth it profit? | James, il. 15. 

, A female of the ſame kind. 
Y He chid the rt, 
And bade them ſpeak to him. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
4. One of the ſame kind ; one of the ſame condition, 
The women, who would rather wreſt the laws 
Than let a ſifer-plaintiff loſe the cauſe, 
As judges on the bench more gracious are, 
And more attent to brothers ot the bar, 
Ciied, one and all, the ſuppliant ſhould have right; 
And to the grandame hag adjudg'd the knight. Dryden, 
There grew two olives, cloſeſt of the grove, 
With roots entwin'd, and branches interwove 
Alike their leaves, but not alike they ſmil'd 
With /ifter-fruits: one fertile, one was wild. Pope. 


dsr ER in Law. u. /. A huſband or wife's ſiſter. 
"Thy ter in lau is gone back unto her people: return thou af- 
ter thy der in lat. Ruth, i, 1 Fo 
51781 E RH OO D. 1. J. [from /i/ter.] 
. The office or duty of a fitter, 
She abhorr'd 
Her proper blood, and left to do the part 
Of. er bood, to do that of a wife. Daniel's Civil Mur. 
1. A ſet of liſters. | 
A number of women of the ſame order. 
I ſpeak, 
Wiſhing a more ſtrict reſtraint 
Upon the FOR, the votariſts of Saint Clare, Shakeſp. 
A woman who flouriſhes in her innocence, amidſt that ſpite and 
rincour which prevails among her exaſperated CG appears 
more amiable, ddiſon's Freebslder. 
SI'sTERLY. adj. [from fer.) Like a ſiſter; be- 
coming a ſiſter, | Z 
After much debatement, 


My fſterly. remorſe confutes mine honour, 
And I did yield to him. = Shakeſpeare, 


Is Tis 


Str. v. #. preterite / /at. [ Stan, Gothick ; prevan, 
Saxon; /etten, Dutch. | 
1. To reſt upon the buttocks. 7 | 
Their wives do fit beſide them, carding wool. May's Virgil. 
| Aloft, in awful ſtate, 
The godlike hero ſat 
On his imperial throne. Dryden. 


— 


1. To perch. 
All new faſhions be pleaſant to me, 
1 will have them whether I thrive or thee 3 
Now I am a friſker, all men on me look, 
What ſhould I do but fir cock on the hoop ? 
What do I care if all the world me fail, 
| will have a garment reach to my tail. Bourd. 
Jo be in a ſtate of reſt, or idleneſs. 
Shall = brethren ga to war, and ſhall ye fir here? Num. 
hy fit we here each other viewing idly? Milton. 
4 To be in any local panes, 
| I ſhould be ill 
Plucking the grafs, to know where ſits the wind : 
Peering in maps for 8 Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
| hoſe 
Appointed to fir there had left their charge. Milton. 
The ſhips are ready, and the wind ſits fair. A. Philips. 
Jo reſt as a weight or burthen. 


Your brother's death firs at your heart. Shakeſpeare. 
When God lets looſe upon us a fickneſs, if we fear to die, then 
the calamity fits heavy on us. | Taylor. 
To toſs and fling, and to be reſtleſs, only galls our ſores, and 
makes the burden that is upon us fit more uneaſy. Tillotſon. | 
Fear, the laſt of ills, remain'd behind, 


And horrour heavy ſat on every mind. Dryden. 
Our whole endeavours are intent to get rid of the preſent evil, as 
the firſt neceſſary condition to our happineſs. Nothing, as we paſ- 
honately think, can equal the uneafineſs that ſits lo heavy upon us. 


Locke, 
v. To ſettle ; to abide, 


That this new comer, ſhame, 
There fit not and reproach us. Milton. 
When Thetis bluth'd in purple not ber own, 
And from her face the breathing winds were blown; 
A ſadden ſilence ſate upon the ſea, 
And tweeping oars wich ruggting urg'd their way. Dryd. 
He to the void advauc'd his pace; | 
Pale horrour ſar on each Arcadian face. Dryden. | 
To brood ; to incubate. 
As the partridge fitterþ on eggs, and hatcheth them not, ſo he 
that getteth riches not by right, ſhall leave them in the midſt of 
ls days, | er. Xvil. 11. 
The egg laid, and ſevered from the body of the hen, hath no more 
doutiſhment from the hen; but only a quickening heat when ſhe 
Meth, | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory» 
dhe miſtakes a piece of chalk for an egg, and ſits upon it in the 
t lame manner, Addiſon. 
To be adjuſted ; to be with reſpect to fitneſs or un- 
inels, decorum or indecorum. | 
This new and gorgevus garment, majeſty, 
Sits not ſo eaſy on me as you think. Shakeſpeare. 
cav'n knows | 
By what by-paths and inditect crook'd ways 
1 mer this crown; and 1 my felt know well, 
How troublefome it ſate upon my head; 


To thee it ſhall deſcend with better quiet. Sbabeſpeare. 
ere preferring that to all other conſiderations, does, in the eyes 
| men, At well upon you. | Lacks. 


$ To be placed in order to be painted, 
1 deus unger no more obligation to extol every thing he finds in 
© Wthor he tranſlates, than a painter is to make every face that 

4 bim handſome. Garth, 
lo be in any ſituation or condition. 
A, a farmer cannot huſband his ground fo well, if he fir at a 
tA; tent; ſo the merchant cannot drive his trade fo well, if he fir 


'V TT 
11. To be convened, as an aſſembly of a publick or au- 
thoritative kind ; to hold a ſefſion : as, the parliament 


fits ; the laſt general council ſate ar Trent. 
12. To be placed at the table. 


Whether 1s greater, he that fiteth at meat, or he that ſerveth ? 
: ; Luke, &Xxil. 27. 
13. To exerciſe authority, 
The judgment ſhall fit, and take away his dominion. Danid, 


Aſſes are ye that fe in judgment. - Fullget, v. 10. 


Down to the golden Cherſoneſe, or where 
The Perſian in Ecbatan ſate. Milton, 


One council firs upon life and death i 

third for the FD of juſtice, eee 22 
Aſſert, ye fair ones, who in judgment At, 
Your ancient empire over love and wit, 

14. To be in any folemn aflembly as a member, 
Three hundred and twenty men ſat in council daily, 1 Mac. 
15. To S1T down, Down is little more than emphatical. 
Go and fit down to meat. Luke, xvii. 7. 


When we fir doton to our meal, we need not ſuſpect the 
of cd ane og 1 e n pect the intruſion 


Decay e Piety. 

16. To $1T down, To begin a ſiege. fe 29 
Nor would the enemy have ate dean before it, till they had done 
their buſineſs in all other places, Clarendon, 
17. To Sir down, To reſt; to ceaſe as ſatisfied. 


Here we cannot fit down, but ſtill proceed in our ſearch, and look 
higher for a ſupport, , Rogers, 


18. To Sir down, To ſettle; to fix abode, 
From beſides Tanais, the Goths, Huns, and Getes ſar detun. 


Spenſer, 


(4 


| 19. To Sr out, To be without engagement or em- 


ployment. 


They are glad, rather than fit out, to play very ſmall game, and 
to make uſe of arguments, ſuch as will not prove a bare inexpe- 


diency. 
20. To S1T . To riſe from lying to ſitting. 


He that was dead, ſat up, and began to ſpeak, Luke, vii. 
21. To SiT up. To watch; not to go to bed. 
Be courtly, 


And entertain, and feaſt, fir up, and revel z 

Call all the great, the fair, and ſpirited dames 

Of Rome about thee, and begin a faſhion 

Of freedom, Ben Jenſon, 
Some ſit up late at winter-fires, and fit 

Their ſharp-edg'd tools, May. 

Moſt children ſhorten that time by fitting up with the company at 


night. Locke, 
To Str. v. a. 


1. To keep the ſeat upon. | 
Hardly the muſe can fit the head-ſtrong horſe, 
Nor would ſhe, if ſhe could, check his impetuous force. Prior, 
2. [When the — 8 ronoun follows ft, it ſeems to 
be an active verb.] To place on a ſeat. 
The happieſt youth viewing his progreſs through 
What perils paſt, what croſſes to enſue, | 
Would ſhut the book, and fit bim down and die. Shakeſp. 


we ſat down with him. 
7 Thus fenc'd, 
But not at reſt or caſe of mind, 
They fat them down to weep. Milton. 
3. To be ſettled to do buſineſs, This is rather neuter. 


Bacon. 


The court was ſat before Sir Roger came, but the juſtices made | 


room for the old knight at the head of the " Addiſon. 
Sirz. 3. %. [ fitus, Lat.] | 
1. Situation ; local poſition, 
The city ſelf he ſtrongly fortifies, 


Manifold ſtreams of goodly navigable rivers, as ſo many chains, 
en vironed the ſame fite and temple. Bacon. 
If we conſider the heart in its conſtituent parts, we ſhall find no- 
thing ſingular, but what js in any muſcle, *Tis only the fre and 
poſture of their ſeveral parts that give it the form and functions of 
a heart. | Bentley. 
Before my view appear'd a ſtructure fair; 
Its fite uncertain, if on earth or air. 5 57 
2. It is taken by Thomſon for poſture or ſituation of a 
thing, with reſpect to itſelf; but improperly, 
And leaves the ſemblance of a lover fix'd 
In melancholy fite, with head declin'd, 


And love-dejected eyes. | Thomſon's Spring. 
S1'TFAsT. . J. [ fit and faft.] A hard knob growing 
under the ſaddle, Farrier's Did, 


S1TH. adv, [ri ðe, Sax.] Since; ſeeing that. Obſolete, 
What ceremony of odours uſed about the bodies of the dead | 
after which cuſtom, notwithſtanding, th it was their cuſtom, our 
Lord was contented that his own molt precious blood ſhould be in- 


tombed. Hooker, 
I thank you for this profit, and from hence 
I'll love no friend, ſitb4ove breeds ſuch offence. Shakeſpeare. 
S1THE. . / [prSe, Saxon. This word is very vari- 
| ouſly written by authors: L have choſen the ortho- 
graphy which is at once moſt ſimple and moſt agree- 
able to etymology.) The inſtrument of mowing z 
a crooked blade joined at right angles to a long pole. 
Let fame, that all hunt after in their lives, 
Live regiſter'd upon our brazen tombs 
And then grace us in the diſgrace of death: 
When, ſpite of cormorant devouring time, 
Th' endeavour of this preſent breath may buy 
That honour, which ſhall hate his ſcythe's keen edge, 
And make us heirs of all eternity, Shakeſpeare. 
Time is commonly drawn upon, tombs, in gardens, and other 
places, an old man, bald, winged, with a /ithe and an hour-glaſs, 


Peacham on Drawing. | 


There rude impetuous rage does ſtorm and fret; 

And there, as maſter of this murd'ring brood, _, _ 
Swinging a huge ſcitbe, ſtands impartial death, | 7 
With endleſs buſineſs almoſt out of breath. 8 Craſbaw. 

While the milk-maid ſingeth blithe, 1 1 
And the mower whets his /cithes 1» » Milton. 


The brazen trumpets kindle rage no more; 
But uſeleſs lances into ſytbet hall bend, ci 1 
And the broad faulchion in a R end. Pope. 
Gray'd Oer th:ir ſeats the form of Time was found, 
His ſcythe revers'd, and both his pinions bound. Pope, 


But, Stella, ſay what evil tongue 
Reports you are no longer. oung ? | As 4 
That Time fits with bis be to mow Bra 
Where erſt ſat Cop with his bow? St. 
'SiTHE, n./. Time. bſolete. W 

Ihe fooliſh man thereat woxe wond'rous blit hn. 

And humbly thanked, him a thouſand bb. Speer. 

$1'TusNCB. adv. [now contraftedto/ince. See SINCE, ] 
Since; in latter times. . ot me 


'% 


| 


: 
* 


This over- running and waſting of the realm was the beginning 


ils which fthence have aſflifted that land. 
of all the other evils which fitbence e e 
Srunkss. adv, Since. Spenſer. 
S1'TTER, 2 [from it. | 
1. One that fits, 
The Turks are great ſitters, and ſeldom walk whereby they 


” Gm Bacen. 
. EF de all the church- lands were thrown up to the laity z would 
Unants fit eaſier in their rents than no Swift. 


a, leſs, and need bathing more. 4 


Biſhop Sanderſon's Judgment. | 


He came to viſit us, and, calling for a chair, ſat bim down, and | 


Three ſides by fite it well defenced has. Fairfax. | 


q 


81 2 
2. A bird that broods, 
The oldeſt reck nd t 
oy — gx" 
S1'TTING, . J. [from r.] x7 
1. The poſture of ſitting on a ſeat. F 
2. The act of reſting on a ſeat. 


Thou knoweſt my down ting and mine up-riſing - Pſalms. 
3. A time at which one exhibits himſelf to a painter; 

Few good pictures have been finiſhed at one ſitzmg z neither 

can a good play be produced at a heat. | 
4. A meeting of an aſſembly. 
I'll write you down; 


The which ſhall point you forth t ſitting, © 
What you muſt 1 0 e 55 


I wiſh it may be at thar ſitting concluded, unleſs the ity of 
the time preſs . Bacon. 


5. A courſe of ſtudy unintermitted. 


For the underſtanding of any one of St. Paul's epiſtles, I read 
it all through at one ſering. . le. 


6. A time for which one ſits, as at play, or work, or 
a viſit, 


. 
— 


What more than madneſs reigns, 


When one ſhort fitting many hundreds drains ! 1 
And not enough is left him to ſupply 
Board-wages, or a footman's livery. | Dryden. 


7. Incubation, 

Whilſt the hen is covering her eggs, the male bird takes his 
ſtand upon a neighbouring bough, and amuſes her with his ſongs 
during the whole time of her ſitting. Addiſon. 

SI'TUATE. part. adj. [from tus, Dat.] 
1. Placed with reſpect to any thing elſe, ns 

He was reſolved to chuſe a war, rather than to have Bretagne 
carried by France, being ſo great and opulent a duchy, and ſituate 
ſo opportunely to annoy England, Bacon. 

Within a trading town they long abide, 
Full fairly A. uate on a haven's fide. Dryden's Nun's Prieſ. 

The eye is a part ſo artificially compoſed, and commodiouſly 
ſituate, as nothing can be contrived better for uſe, ornament, or ſe- 
curity. _ ay on the Creations 

2. Placed; conſiſting, | 
Earth hath this variety from heav'n, 1 
Of pleaſure ſituate in hill and dale. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
S1TUA'TION. . . [from ſituate; fituation, Fr.] | 
1. Local reſpect; poſition. pk 
Prince Cefarini has a palace in a pleaſant ſituation, and ſet off 
with many beautiful walks, Addiſon's Italy. 
2, Condition ; ſtate. RET 
Though this is a ſituation of the greateſt eaſe and tranquillity in 
human life, yet this is by no means fit to be the ſubjeR of all 
men's petitions to God, Rogers's Sermons. 
3. Temporary ſtate z circumſtances. Uſed of perſons 
in a dramatick ſcene, | 


Six. n, 1 [/ix, Fr.] Twice three; one more than five, 

No incident in the piece or play but muſt carry on the main 

_ deſign; all things elſe are like fx fingers to the hand, when nature 

can do her, work with five, | den. 

That of fix hath many reſpects In it, not only for the days of 

the creation, but its natural conſideration, as being a perfect num« 

ber. 5 Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

Six and ſtven. n. % To be at fix and /even, is to be in 

| . a ſtate of diſorder and confuſion, A ludicrous ex- 

preſſion that has been long in uſe. 

on rnd e e in as 

every thing is left at fix and ſeven; Shakeſpeare. 

Ila 1889 there fat in the 827 Rome a fierce thundering triarz 

| That would ſet all ar fir and ſeveny or at ſix and five, if you allude 


* 


to his name, Bacon. 
What blinder bargain ere was driv'n, 
Or wager laid ar fix and ſeven, Hydibras, 


John once turned his mother out of doors, to his great ſorrow ; 
for his affairs went on ut fx and'\fſevens.  Arbutbnots 
© The goddeſs would: av longer waitz 
But, rifirig from her chair ot tate, 
Left all below at fix and ſeven, 
- - Harneſs'd-her: doves, and\flew to heav'n. | Swift, 
S1'xPENCE, 1. /. [/ix and pence.) A coin; half a ſhil- 
i f L451 263) A+ b : 


g. Where have you teft the money that I gaye you ? 


Oh !--fixpence that I had. we Shakeſpeare 
wich 1 Se Tha wiſeſt man might bluſh, 
If D — lov'd fixpenre more than he. Pope. 
S1xsco'rs. adj. [fix and ſcort.] Six times twenty. 
Sixſcore and tive miles it eontuineth in circuit. gs 
The crown of Spain hath enlarged the hounds thereof within 
_ this laſt ſixſcore years, much more than che Ottomans, Bacon. 


S1XTEE'N, adj. [Pixeyne, Saxon. ] Six and ten. 
It returned the voice thirteen times; and I have heard of others 
that it would return ſixteen times. Bac, 
If men lived but twenty years, we ſhould be ſatisfied If they 
died about ſixteen or eighteen» Taylor. 
SixT RETN TH. adj, [ 1xceoda, Saxon.) The fixth after 
the tenth; the ordinal of ſixteen, 
The firſt lot came forth to Jehoiarib, the ſixteenth to Immer. 
65) 1 Chron. xxive. 14+ 
S1xTH, adj, [pixra, Saxon.] The firſt after the fifth; 
the ordinal of fix. | 
| You are more element that vile men, 
Who of their broken debrors take 
A ſixth, letting them thrive again. Shakeſpeare. 


| There ſucceeded to the kings of England James the Sixtby 
then king of Scotland, icon. 


Sixr k. 2. / [ſrom the adjective.] A ſixth part. 

Only the other half would have been a tolerable ſeat for rational 
creatures, and five fixths of the whole globe would have been 
rendered uſcleſs. _ Ft i Philoſophical Principles. 

S1'xTHLY, adv, [from Av.] In the fixth place. 

Sixthly, living creatures have more diverſity . than 

plants. 4 / Tet n a aron 
S$1'xT1ETH. adj, [r N, Saxon.] The tenth ſix 
times repeated ; the ordinal of ſixty. | 

Let the appearing circle of the fire be three feet diameter, and 
the time of one roo rye rug the y ng part of a mi- 

in a whole da be but arts. 

gy ee „ . * Digby on Bader. 

Stxrv. adj, [puxerz;; Saxch.] Six times ten. | 
When the boats were come within Zixty yards of the pillar, they 


* 


-| found themſelver all bound, and could go no farther. Bacon. 
| 


Of which 7 times 9, or the year 63, Is conceived to carry with 
it the moſt conſiderable fatality. Brewn's Vulgar Errourte 


S121. #. /."[perhaps rather ci/e, from inciſa, Latin; or 
from 4%, French. N 

1. Bulk; quantity of ſuperficiesz comparative mag- 
nitude. | 


[ ever verified my friends, | 
Wich all the fize that verity ; | 
Would without lapſing ſuffer. Sbaleſpeart': Coriolanys. 


IH any decayed ſhip be new made, it is more fit to make her a 


fie leſs than bigger. 
o 


The diſtance judg'd for ſhot of every ſize, 

The linſtocks touch, the pond'rous ball expires, 

ObjeQs near our view ave thought greater than thoſe of a larger 
m_ 


chat are mote remote. 


f 
j 
| 
? 
! 


 SKRKLETON, mf. [onreree, Greek, 


SKE 


The martial goddeſs, | 
Like thee, Telemachus, in voice and ſize, _ 
With ſpeed divine, from ſtreet to ſtreet ſhe flies, Pope. 
8, [afſi/e, old l A ſettled N In che 
llowing paſſage it ſeems to ſignify the allowance of 
the table; whence they ſay a fizer at Cambridge. 
"Tis not in thee 
To cut off my train, to ſcant my ſizes, 
And, in concluſion, to oppoſe the bolt 
Againſt my coming in. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
4. Figurative bulk ; condition, 
This agrees too in the contempt of men of a leſs fze and qua- 
lity. L' Eftrange. 
They do not conſider the difference between elaborate diſcourtes, 
delivered to princes or parliaments, and a plain ſermon, for the 


miqdling or lower ie of people. Sqoift. | 


1 fiſa, Italian.) Any viſcous or glutinous ſubſtance. 
„ 81. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To adjuſt or arrange according to ſize, 
The foxes weigh the geeſe they carry, 
And, ere they venture on a ſtream, 
Know how to fize themſelves and them. 
Two troops ſo match'd were never to be found, 
Such bodies built for ſtrength, of equal age, 5 
In ſtature fz'd. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
2. [from .] To ſettle; to fix. | 
There was a ſtatute for diſperſing the ſtandard of the exchequer 
throughout England z thereby to fize weights and meaſures. 
Baron's Hen VII. 
To cover with glutinous matter ; to beſmear with ſize. 
1b. adj, [from ſize.) Having a particular magni- 
tude, 
What my love ls, proof hath made you know, | 
And as my love Is % d, my fear is fo, Shakeſpeare. 
That will be a great horſe to a Welſhman, which is but a ſmall 
one to a Fleming; having, from the different breed of their coun- 
tries, taken ſeveral ſized ideas, to which they compare their great 
and their little, Lo he, 
SAAL. adj. [from i.] Reaſonably bulky ; of 
Juſt proportion to others. 


He ſhould he purged, ſweated, vomited, and ſtarved, till he come 
to a_/-#eable bulk, Arbuthbnot, 


S1',kR or Serwvitor. u. J. A certain rank of ſtudents 
in the univerſities, | 


They make a ſcramble for degree : 
Maſtery of all forts and of all ages, 
Keepers, ſub-fſers, lackeys, pages» 
Si", kn. 1. / See SC188ARs, 
A buttrice and pincers, a hammer and nalle, 
An apron and /izers for head and for talle. Tuſſer, 


Stix Iss. „ / [from y.] Glutinouſneſs ; viſcoſity. 


In rheumatiſme, the fizineſe paſles off thick contents in the 
urine, or glutinous ſweats, F lover on the Humours. 


Cold is capable of producing a / and viſcoſity in the blood, 
Arbuthnor. 


Hudibras. 


Vp. Corbett. 


Sv. adj. from /ize.] Viſcous; glutinous. 
The blood is ,, the alkaleſcent ſalts in the ſerum producing 
coriaceous concretions. Arbuthnet on Diet. 


$SKADDLE, . V Mar M Saxdn : ſcath is harm; 
thence /catble, ſcadale.] Hurt; damage. Die. 
Sc AD DOs. . / The embryos of bees, Bailey. 
Sxx1N. . / [oſcaigne, Fr.] A knot of thread or ſilk 
wound and doubled. | 
Why art thou then exaſperate, thou idle immaterial ein of 
Ney'd filk, thou taflel of a prodigal's purſe ? Shakeſpeare, 


Our ſtile ſhould be like a ſtein of fille, to be found by the right 
thread, not ravelled or perplexed, . Then all is a knot, a heap, 


85 Ben Jonſon. 
Neſides, ſo lazy. a brain as mine Is, grows ſoon weary when it has 
ſo entangled a eln as this to unwind, Digby. 


S$KAar'nsMATk. . . [I ſuppoſe from Rain, or Mean, a 
knife, and mare.] A meſſmate, It is remarkable 
that mes, Dutch, is a knife, 

S$curvy knave, 1 am none of his flirt gills; 
1 am none of his fninſmater, 

Sark. 5 Irceadda, Saxon, ] 

1. A flat ſea-Hſh. 


2. A ſort of ſhoe eg” ay iron, ſor ſliding on the ice. 
ey (wee 
On founding fates 4 thouſand different Ways, 
In circling poiſe (itt as the winds. Thomſon, 
SKEAN, n, p (Iriſh and Erſe ; pagene, Saxon.] A 
ſhort ſword; a knife, | ; | 
Any diſpoſed to do mifchief may under his mantle privily carry 
his head piece, han, or piſtol, to be always ready, $penjer, 
he Iriſh did not fail In courage or flercenets, but being only 
armed with darts and cines, it was rather an execution than a 
naht upon them. Bacen's Henry VII. 
Seng. . / A wild plum. i 
$KkKGGRKR, 1 
L.ltdde ſalmons, called feggers, are bred of ſuch ſick ſalmon that 


might not go to the lea; and though they abound, yet never thrive 
to any bigneſs, Watton's Angler, 


1. [In anatomy.] The bones of the body preſerved 

together as much as can be in their natural ſituation, 

| Autucy. 

When rattling bones together fly, Ne 
From the four corners off the ſky ; 

When finews ver the Reletont are ſpread, 

'Thofe clotld with fleſh, and life inſpires the dead, Dryden. 


Though the patient may from other cauſes be exceedingly ma- 


elated, and appear as 4 ghaſtly Releton, covered only with a dry 

Kin, yet nothing but the ruin and deſttuètlon of the lungs deno- 

minatrsy a conſumption, Blackmore. 

| I thought to meet, as late ax heav'n might grant, 
A * (ferocious, tall, and gaunt, 
Whoſe looſe teeth in their naked ſockets ſhook, 
And grinn'd territic, a Sardonian look, 
2. The compages of the principal parts. 

The great RieuRture Ittelt, and Its great Integrals, the heavenly 
and elementary bodies, are framed in ach a polition and ſituation, 
the great 3 ot the world. Hale, 

The ſehemes of any of the arts or (ciences may be analyzed in 


a tort of Akron, and reprefented upon tables, with the various de- 
pendencies of their feveral parts. Warts. 


SKELLUM, „ % [Relm, German.] A villain; a 
ſeoundrel. Skinner, 
SktÞ. s. % (reephen, lower Saxon, to draw.] 
1. Shop is a ſort of baſket, narrow at the bottom, and 
wide at the top, to fetch corn in. 
A pitchtorke, a doongtorke, ſceve, A, and x bin, Taſer, 
2. In Scotland, the repoſitories where the bees lay their 
honey Is ill called . 
S$«x&"prick, n. % (cba, Gr. a we, 4 One 
who doubts, or pretends to doubt, of every thing. 


Bring the cauſe unte the bart whole authority none muſt dif. 
elalm, and lea of all thoſe opti in religion, g Deey if Peg. 


Harte. 


1 


Sbalgp. Romeo and Juliet. 


| 70 Survey | 
Nature 's extended face, then /cepticks fay, 
In this wide field of wonders can you find 122 
No art ? Blackmore. 
With too much knowledge for the ſeeptich's fide, 
With too much weakneſs for the ſtolck's pride, | 
Man hangs between. Pope's Eſſay on Man. 

The dogmatiſt is ſure of every thing, and the 1 ae believes 

nothing, atts's Logick. 
SkE"PTICAL, adj. [from fteptick.) Doubtful ; pre- 
tending to univerſal doubt, | nf 

May the Father of mercies confirm, the ſceptica/ and wayering 
minds, and fo prevent us, that ſtand faſt, in all our doings, and 
turther us with his continual help. Benbley. 

Sct'rrieisu. 3. /. [ ſcepticiſme, Fr. from pe 
Univerſal doubt; pretence or profeſſion of univerſa 
doubt. 

1 laid by my natural difſidence and ſcepticiſm for a while, to take 
up that dogmatick way. : Dryden. 

SKETCH, . /. Ce. Lat.] An outline ; a rough 
draught,; a firſt plan. 

1 ſhall not attempt.a character of his preſent majeſty, having 
alzcady given an imperfect ferch of it. Addiſon, 

As the lighteſt fetch, if juſtly trac'd, 
Is by ill colouring but the more difgrac'd, 
So by falſe learning is good ſenſe defac'd, Pope. 
To SKETCH, v. #, [from the noun.] 
1. To draw, by tracing the outline. 

If a picture is daubed with many glaring colours, the vulgar 
eye admires ity whereas he judges very contemptuouſly of ſome 
admirable deſigh egg out only with a black pencil, though by 
the hand of Raphael, Must Logick, 

2. 'T'o plan, by giving the firſt or principal notion. 

The reader I'll leave in the midſt of filence, to contemplate 
thoſe ideas which 1 have only etched, and which every man mult 
finiſh for himſelf, by 50 ' Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 

SKEt"WwEeR, A. /. [fkere, Daniſh,] A wooden or iron pin, 
uſed to keep meat in form. 
Sweetbreads and collops were with ftezvers prick'd 


About the ſides, Oden Iliad. 
| I once may overlook 
A ſtexver ſent to table by my cook, King. 
From his rug the Heber he takes, 
And on the ſtick ten equal notches makes. Sevift, 


Send up meat well ſtuck with Reqvers, to make it look round; 
and an iron Fexver, when rightly employed, will make it look 
handſomer, Savift's Directions to the Cook. 

To SKEWER, v. a. [from the noun.] To faſten with 
_ ſkewers, 


Sk1rF.n/ [e/quiſe, Fr. ſeapha, Lat.] A ſmall light boat. 
If in two /rffs of cork a loaditone and ſteel be placed within 
the orb of their activitles, the one doth not move, the bther 
ſtanding min; but both ſteer into each other. Brown. 
In a poor Riff he paſs'd the bloody main, 
Choak'd with the flaughter'd bodies of his train. Dryden. 
On Garrway cliffs 
A ſavage race, by ſhipwreck fed, | | 
Lie waiting for the founder'd iff, 
And ſtrip the bodies of the dead, $xwift, 
Sk1"1.FUL. adj, [ſtill and full.) Knowing; qualified 
with ſkill ; poſſeſſing any art; dexterous ; able. It 
is, in the following examples, uſed with of, at, and 
in, before the ſubject of ſkill. Of ſeems poetical, 
at ludicrous, i» popular and proper. 
His father was a man of Tyre, Kilful to work in gold and ſilver, 
| 2 Chron, ii. 14. 
They ſhall call the huſbandmen to mourning, and ſuch as are 
Rilful of lamentation, to wailing, Amos, v. 16. 
Will Vater is /ilful at finding out the ridiculous fade of a thing, 
and placing it in a new light, Tatler. 
Say, Stella, feel you no content, 
Reflecting on a lite well ſpent ; 
Your Ki{ful hand employ'd to ſave 
Deſpairing wretches from the grave: 
And then ſupporting with your ſtore 13 
Thoſe whom you dragg'd from death before. Ssvift. 
Inſtructors ſhould not only be Ailfu/ in thoſe ſciences which they 
teach-z but have {kill in the method of teaching, and patience in 
the practice. Watts on the Mind. 
SKI LFULLY, adv, [from ftilful.) With kill; with 
art; with uncommon ability; dexterouſly. 
As ſoon as he came near me, in fit diſtance, with much fury, but 


with fury Ailfully guided, he ran upon me. Sidney. 
Uh tles builds a ſhip with his own hands, as filfully as a ſhip- 
wright. Broome, 


SK1'LFULNESS, u. / [from Ai ſul.] Art; ability; 
dexterouſneſs. 


He fed them according to che integrity of his heart, and guided 
them by the Ai/fulneſs of his hands. Pjalm Ixxviii. 72. 


Sur. „. { [All, Iſlandick.] 


1. Knowle 
practice; knowledge; dexterity; artfulneſs. 


SAill in the weapon is nothing without ſack. Shakeſpeare, 
You have | 
Ax little Ai// to fear, as 1 have purpoſe 
To put you to 't, Shakeſpeare. 


Oft nothing profits more 
Than ſelf-eſteem, grounded on juſt and right, 
Well manag'd ; of that Ai// the more thou know'ſt, 


The more the will acknowledge thee her head. Milton. 
1 will from wond'rouy principles ordain 
A race unlike the firſt, and try my ill again, Dryden. 


Phocion the Athenian general, then ambaſlador from the Kate, 
by his great wiſdom and f at negotiations, diverted Alexander 
from the conqueſt of Athens, and reſtored the Athenians to his fa- 


vour, i Sevift, 
2. Any particular art. 


Learned in one Ai, and in another kind of learning unſkilful, 


| Hooker, 
To Skil, v. a. [ ftilia, Iſlandick.] 


1. To be knowing in; to be dexterous at: with of. 
bey that Kun not of ſo heavenly matter, 
All that they know not, envy or admire, Spenſer. 
he overſeers were all that could / of inſtruments of muſick. 
2 Chron, xxxive 12. 
One man of wiſdom, experience, learning, and direction, may 
Judge better in thoſe things that he can Ail/ of, than ten thouſand 
others that be ignorant, Whiegifte. 
2. [ Ailia, Ilandick, fignifies to diſtinguiſh.) To dif- 
fer; to make difference 3 to intereſt ; to matter. 
Not in uſe, 


ſpecial, it Ae not. 
What Mills it, If a bag of ſtones or gold 
About thy neck do drown thee; raife thy head, 
Take ſtars for money; ſtars not to be told 
By any art i yet to be purchas'd, 
e is ly waſteful as the ſcraping dame 
She loſeth three for one z her Pub, reſt, fame. Herbert. 
He a not to make a ſummer bufineſs of it, but a re- 
lolute war, without term prefixed, until he had recovered France, 


it Ai/ed not much when he began the war lally hiving Calai 
e back where he might . n _ 


dolce. 


1Sk1'tLED. adj, [from Kill Knowing ; d 


ge of any practice or art; readineſs in any 


1. To flay ; to ſtrip or diveſt of the rin. 


Whether the commandments of God in ſcripture be general or | 
H, 


8 K 1 


acquainted with : with of poetically, with Wn 
Of theſe nor till d nor ſtudious. | 

Moſes in all the Egyptian arts was flilÞq, Milten, 

When heav'nly power that choſen veſſel fill'd. D 

He muſt be very little filled in the world, who thinks enhgy, 

voluble tongue ſhall accompany only a good underſtan "wg that a 
$6111.25, ad}. [from Kill] Wanting dell nn 

Not in uſe. | Y 


Is Nor have I ſeen 
More that I may call men than you: 
How features are abroad I'm tile of 
Jealouſiy what might befal your travel, 
Being Ki/le/s. in theſe parts; which to u ſtranger, 
Unguided and 6g often prove 
Rough, and unhoſpitable. Shakeſpeare's Try , 
Thy wit, that.ornament to ſhape ws: et eifth Nigte, 
' Miſhapen in the conduct of them both, | 
Like Fe in a /tilleſs ſoldier's flaſk. 
Is ſet on fire. = Shakeſpeare's Romeo and 
SK1"LLET. #. / [e/cuellette, Fr.] A ſmall ket 9 


Sbateſpeare, 


. t 
boiler. 28 
When light wing'd toys 
Of feather'd Cupid foil with wanton dullneſs 
My ſpeculative and offic'd inſtruments, 
Let houſe-wives make a fillet of my helm, 
And all indign and baſe adverſities | | 
Make head againſt my eſtimation. + i Shakeſpeare 
Break all the wax, and in a kettle or filler (et it — 4 Oba 
Mortimer“ Hu andry, 
Sx1LT. z. /. [a word uſed by Cleaveland, of which 
I know not either the etymology or meaning.] 
Smeitymnus ! ha! what art? 
Syriack ? or Arabick ? or Welſh } What A-? 
Ape all the bricklayers that Babel built, 
To Sk1m. v. a. [properly to ſcum, from /eum 
French. LEN 
1. To clear off from the upper part, 
a little below the ſurface. 
My coz Tom, or his coz Mary, 
Who hold the plough or ſim the dairy, 
My tav'rite books and pictures ſell, Price. 
2. To take by ſkimming. 
She boils in kettles muſt of wine, and ſtims 
With leaves the dregs that overflow the brims. Dede 
His principal ſtudies were after the works of Titan, whoſe cream 
he had Rimnicds Dryden's Dufreſny, 
The ſurface of the ſea is covered with its bubbles, while It riſes 
which they tim off into their boats, and afterwards ſeparate 


in pots. 
Whilome I've ſeen her ſtim the clouted cream, Al 
And preſs from ſpongy curds the milky ſtream. Gay. 
3. To bruſh the ſurtace ſlightly ; to paſs very near the 
ſutface, | 
Nor ſeeks in air her humble flight to raiſe, 
Content to tim the ſurface of the ſeas, Dryden, 
The ſwallow ſims the river's wat'ry face. Drydin, 
A winged eaſtern blaſt juſt Aimming o'er 
The ocean's brow, and ſinking on the ſhore, Prier, 
4. To cover ſuperficially. Improper. Perhaps origi- 
nally tin. | 
Dang'rous flats in ſecret ambuſh lay, 
Where the falſe tides Aim o'er the cover d land, 
And ſeamen with diſſembled depths betray, Dryden, 
To SK1M. v. u. To paſs lightly ; to glide along. 
Thin airy thapes o'er the furrows riſe, 
A dreadful ſcene! and tim before his eyes. Addiſon, 
When Ajax ſtrives ſome rocks's vaſt weight to throw, 
The line too labours, and the words move flow ; 
Not ſo when ſwift Camilla ſcours the plain, 
Flies o'er th* unbending corn, and Rims along the main, Pepe, 
Such as have active ſpirits, who are ever ſlimming over the ſur- 
face of things with a volatile ſpirit, will fix nothing in their memory, 
N Matis on the Mind. 
They ſtim over a ſcience in a very ſuperficial ſurvey, and never 
lead their diſciples into the depths of it. Watts, 

SK1"MBLESKAMBLE, adj, [a cant word formed by 

reduplication from ſcamble.] Wandering ; wild. 
A couching lion and a ramping cat, 
And ſuch a deal of Rimbletamble Ruff, 
As puts me from my faith, Shakeſpeare, 

Sx1*MMER. . J [from Am.] A ſhallow veſſel with 
which the ſcum is taken off. ; 

Wath your wheat in three or four waters, ſtirring it round; 
and with a immer, each time, take off the light. Mortimer, 

SK1MM1'LK., 1. J [ ſtim and mild.] Milk from which 
the cream has been taken, | 

Then cheeſe was brought; ſays Slouch, this cen ſhallroll; 
This is Aimmilk, and therefore it ſhall go. King. 

SKIN. ». / [ kind, Daniſh. 

1. The natural covering of the fleſh, It conſiſts of the 
cuticle, outward ſkin, or ſcarf ſkin, which is thin and 
inſenſible ; and the curtis, or inner ſkin, extremely 
ſenſible. | 

The body is conſumed to nothing, the Ain feeling rough and 
dry like leather, Harvey on Conſumption» Þ 
The prieſt on ſtins of offerings takes his eaſe, 

And nightly viſions in his flumber fees. Dryden's Au. 


2. Hide; pelt; that which is taken from animals t0 
make parchment or leather. 
On whoſe top he ſtrow'd 


A wild goat's ſhaggy fin; and then beſtow'd 
His own couch on it. 25 Cbapnas. 


3. The body ; the perſon : in ludicrous ſpeech. 4 
We meet with many of theſe dangerous civilities, wherein : 
hard for a man to ſave both his Ain and his credit. L Hage 

. A huk. 


0 SKIN. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


Cleaviland, 
3 efcume, 


by paſſing a veſſel 


The beavers run to the door to make — — — 
7 I 
tangled in the nets, ſeized by the Indians, and imm Ellis's Voyage 
2. To cover with the ſkin. 
It will but Ain and film the uleerous place, 
Whilſt rank corruption, mining all within, 
Infects unſeen. 
Authority, though it err like others, 
Has yet a kind of medicine in itſelf, | are. 
That Aint the vice o th' top. Shak. Meaſure for n not 
The wound was ftinmed ; but the ſtrength of his this = 5 
reſtored. " bot» 
It only patches up and tins it over, but reaches not to mo 
torn of ec ſore, ; » trit ation. 
The laſt ſtage of healing, or finning over, is _—_— c 


Shakeſpeorts 


+ To cover ſuperficially. ahmed 
, What I took for ſolid — was only heaps of robbiſhy 4 
over with a covering of vegetables. : per- 
SxtNFLINT, 3. / [Ain and flint.) A niggardl f 
ſo 


= ITLLS 
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Scixx. v. / Ireene, Saxon. ] 
1. Drink; any thing potable. 
2. Pottage. . | 
| Scotch ſtink, which is a pottage of ſtrong nouriſhment, is made 
with the knees and finews of beef, but long boiled: jelly alſo of 
/ lknuckles of veal... ; Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
Jo SKINK. v. n. Ee To ſerve dank. 
Both noun and verb are wholly obſolete. 
SK1NKERs A. J. [from int.] One that ſerves drink. 
1 give thee this pennyworth of ſugar, clapt even now into m 
hand by an under tinter; one that never ſpake other Engliſh in 
his life, than eight ſhillings and fix-pence, and you are welcome, 


ſir. | Shakeſpeare's Henry Iv. 
Hang up all the poor hop-drinker, 7 
Cries old Sym, the king of linkers. Ben Fonſon, 


His mother took the cup the clown had fill'd : 
The reconciler bowl went round the' board, 
Which, emptied, the rude Rinker ſtill reſtor'd. Dryden, 
S£1'NNED. adj. [from ftin.] Having ſkin, | 
When the ulcer becomes foul, and diſcharges a naſty jchor, the 
edges in proceſs of time tuck in, and, growing flinned and hard, 
give it the name of callous, Sbarp's Surgery. 
SK1'NNER. 7. J. [from in.] A dealer in ſkins, or 
elts. | 
$K1"NNINESS. . J. [from ſtinny.] The quality of be- 
ing ſkinny. | 
SKINNY» adj. [ 
wanting fleſh. 
Her choppy finger laying 
Upon her ſkinny lips. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Leit the aſperity of theſe cartilages of the windpipe ſhould hurt 
the gullet, which is tender, and of a flinny ſubſtance, theſe annu- 
lary griſtles are not made round; but where the gullet touches the 
windpipe, there, to fill up the circle, is only a ſoft membrane, 
which may caſily give way. Ray on the Creation. 


His fingers meet 
In ſtinny films, and ſhape his oar feet, Addiſon's Ovid. 
7 SKIP. v. . [ fquittire, Italian; &/quirer, Fr, I 


know not whether 1t may not come, as a diminutive, 


from /cape.] To fetch quick bounds ; to paſs by 
quick leaps ; to bound lightly and joyfully. 
Was not Iſrael a deriſion unto thee? Was he found among 
thieves ? For ſince thou ſpakeſt of him, thou ſipped/? for joy, | 
Jer. xlvili. 27. 
The queen, bound with love's powerful'ſt charm, 
Sat with Pigwiggen arm in arm : 
Her merry maids, that thought no harm, 


from ſein.] Conſiſting only of ſkin ; 


About the room were Ripping. Drayton. | 
At ſpur or ſwitch 10 3 he ſipt, 0 
Or mended pace, than Spaniard whipt. Hudibras. 


The earth- born race 
O'er ev'ry hill and verdant paſture ſtray, 
Skip oer the lawns, and by the rivers play. 
John tipped from room to room, tan up ſtairs and down ſtairs, 
peeping into every crannys Arbuthnet's Hiſtory of Jobn Bull. 
Thus each hand promotes the pleaſing pain, 


And quick ſenſations ip from vein to vein. Pope's Dunciad. 
The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day z 

Had he thy reaſon, would he ſtip and play? 

Je SN over, To paſs without notice. 

Pope Pius II. was wont to ſay, that the former popes did wiſely 
to ſet the lawyers a-work to debate, whether the donation of Con- 
ſtantine the Great to Sylveſter of St. Peter's patrimony were good. 
or valid in law or no; the better ro ſkip over the matter in fact, whe- 
ther there was ever any ſuch thing at all or no. Bacon's Apoph, 

A gentleman made it a rule, in reading, to ftip over all ſentences 
where he ſpied a note of admiration at the end. Sift, 

To SK1P, v. a. [e/quirer, French.] 
1, To miſs ; to paſs, 
Let not thy ſword ſkip one: 
Pity not honour'd age for his white beard 
He is an uſurer. Shakeſpeare's Timon of Athens. 

They who have a mind to ſee the iſſue, may ſkip theſe two chap- 

ters, and proceed to the following. Burnet. 
2. In the following example ip is active or neuter, as 
over is thought an adverb or prepoſition. 

Although to engage very far in ſuch a metaphyfical ſpeculation 
were unfit, when 1 only endeavour to explicate fluidity, yet we 
dare not quite ftip it over, leſt we be accuſed of overſeeing 17 b 

oyle. 

Scr. u. .. [from the verb.] A light leap or bound. 
He looked very curiouſly upon himſelf, ſometimes fetching a little 
ip, as if he had ſaid his ſtrength had not yet forſaken him. Sidu. 

You will make ſo large a ſkip as to caſt yourſelf from the land 
into the water, More's Antidote againſt Atheiſm. 

SKI'PJACK, 1. J. [ ſkip and jack.) An upſtart. 

The want of ſhame or brains does not preſently entitle every lit- 
tle cipjack to the board's end in the cabinet. L' Eftrange. 
SKI PKENNEL, #. J. [ ſkip and kennel.) A lackey ; 

a footboy. | 


ay 45 ER. 1. J. [ ſchipper, Dutch.] A ſhipmaſter or 
ipboy, 
Are m you afraid of being drowned too? No, not I, ſays the 
flipper. |  L'Eftrange. 
No doubt you will return very much improved. Ves, refined 
like a Dutch fipper from a whale fiſhing, Congreve. | 
dr1'epET, 2. / [probably from A.] A ſmall boat. 
Not uſed. | 
Upon the bank they ſitting did eſpy 
A dainty damſel, dreſſing of her hair, 
By whom a little fipper floating did appear. Fairy Queen, 


SKI'RMISH, 1. /. [from ys and carm, Welſh, the ſhout 
of war: whence Harm, and armes, old Britiſh 
words, Maes a naa armes a wwnan, ſays an ancient 
writer. Eſcarmouche, French. | 

1. Aſlight fight; leſs than a ſet battle. 

One battle, yes, a firmiſh more there was 
With adverſe fortune fought by Cartiſmand 3 
Her ſubjects moſt revolt. 
2. Aconteſt; a contention. 
There is a kind of merry war betwixt ſignior Benedick and her: 
they never meet but there s a firmiſh of wit, Shakeſpeare. 
| Theſe Airmifbes expire not with the firſt propugners of the opi- 
nions : they perhaps began as ſingle duellers z but then they ſoon 
ave their partiſans and abettors, who not only enhance, but entail 
the feud to poſterity, Decay of P iety» 
0 SKI'RMISH, v. u. [eſcarmoucher, Fr. from the noun.] 
To fight looſely ; to fight in parties before or after 
the ſhock of the main battle. „ 
Ready to charge, and to retire at will; 
Though broken, ſcatter'd, fled, thay. frirmiſh till, Fairfax. 
gentleman volunteer, Airmiſhing with the enemy before Wor- 
teſter, was run through his arm in the middle of the biceps with 
a \word, and ſhot with a muſket-bullet in the ſame ſhoulder. 
: & Wiſeman's Sur ery» 
[ ll paſs by che little Airmiſbingi on either ſide. Atterbury. 

URrMiSher, . , [from flirmiſh.] He who ſxir- 

1, ſhes, Ainſworth, 
0 SK1nne, wv, a. [This word ſeems to. be derived 

rom fein, Saxon, pure, clean ; unleſs it ſhall be ra- 


} Blackmore. 


Pope. 


Philips's Briton. | 
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ther deduced from ow 
over in order to clear. 
Send out more horſes, irre the country round; 
Hang thoſe that talk of car. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
0 SKIRRE, v. v. Toſcour; to ſcud; to run in haſte, 
We'll make them fire away as ſwift as tones 
x Enforced from the old Aſlyrian flings. Shakeſp. Henry V. 
SKI'RRET, nf. [ fiſarum, Lat.] A plant. 
Skirrets are a ſort of roots propagated by ſeed, 
SKI'RT, n, {. | ftiorte, Swediſh. ] | 


1. The looſe edge of a garment; that part whi 
hangs looſe below the wat. F 


It 's but a nightgown in teſpect of yours ; cloth of gold and cuts, 
fide fleeves and Hirte, round underborne with a bluiſh tinſel, 
Shakeſpeare's Much Ado about Nothing. 
do go away, he laid hold upon the fire 
1 Samuel, xv. 27. 


pr.] To ſcour ; to ramble 


Mortimer. 


As Samuel turned about 
of his mantle, and it rent, 


2. The edge of any part of the dreſs, 
A narrow lace, or a mall irt of ruffled linen, which runs along 

the upper part of the ſays before, and croles the breaſt, being a 
part of the tucker, is called the modeſty-piece, Addon. 
3. Edge; margin; border; extreme part. 
He ſhould ſeat himſelf at Athle, upon the ſire of that unquiet 


country, N Ireland. 
Ve miſts, that riſe 8 


From hill or ſteaming lake, duſky or grey, 
Till the ſun paint your fleecy. ſhirts with gold, 
In honour to the world's great Author rite. 
Though I fled him angry, yet recall'd 
To life prolony'd, and promis'd race, I now 
Gladly behold, though but his urmott Kirrs 
Of glory, and far oft his eps adore, Milton. 
The northern flirts that join to Syria have entered into the con- 
veſts or commerce of the four great empires; but that which 
$ to have ſecured the other is, the ſtony and iandy deſarts, 
through which no army can paſe. Temple, 
Upon the ſirts 
; Of Arragon our ſquander'd troops he rallies, Dryden. 
To SKIRT. v. a. [from the noun,] To border; to run 
along the edge. 


Temple firteth this hundred on the waſte fide 


Milton. 


Carew, 
Or all theſe bounds, 

With ſhadowy foreſts and with champaigns rich'd, 

With plenteous rivers and wide ftirtcd meads, 

We make thee lady. Shakeſpeare, 

The middle pair 
Skirted his loins and thighs with downy gold. Milton, 
A ſpacious circuit on the hill there ſtood, 
Level and wide, and firted round with wood. Addiſon. 
Dark cypreſſes the firting ſides adorn'd, | 

3 And gloomy euth- trees, which for ever mourn'd. Harte. 
SKI'T'TISH. a). 55 Daniſh ; /c4eww, Dutch. ] 
1. Shy; eaſily frighted. 


A reſtiff Rittiſh jade had gotten a trick of riſing, ſtarting, and 
flying out at her own ſhadow. . L'Eftrange, 


2. Wanton; volatile; haſty ; precipitate, 
Now expeRation, tickling itt ſpirits, 
Sets all on hazard. 
He till reſolv'd, to mend the matter, 
T' adhere and cleave the obſtinater; 
And, ſtill the Rittiſber and looſer 
Her freaks, appear'd to ſit the clofer, 
3. Changeable ; fickle. 
Some men ſleep in fittiſh fortune's hall, 
While others play the idcots in her eyes. 
Such as I am, all true lovers are; 
VUnſtaid and Pittiſþ in all notions elſe, 
Save in the conſtant image of the creature 
That is belov'd. Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night, 
Sk«1'TTISHLY., adv, [from ftittih, | Wantonly ; un- 
certainly ; fickly. 
SK1'TTISHNESS, 2. /+ 
ficklenels, 
SKoONCK. 3. J [See Scoxck.] 5 
Reynard ranſacketh every corner of his wily Hence, and beſtir- 
reth the utmoſt of his nimble ſtumps to quit his coat from their 
jaws. a Carcco. 
SKREEN, 2. / [eſcran, eſcrein, French, which Minfheaw 
derives from /ecerniculum, Latin, Nimis wiolenter, ut 
ſolet, ſays Skinner z which my be true as to one of the 
ſenſes ; but if the firſt ſenſe of treen be a kind of 
coarſe fieve or riddle, it may perhaps come, if not 
from cribrum, from ſome of the deſcendants of cerno.] 
1. A riddle or coarſe ſieve. 
A ſkuttle or Arcen to rid ſoil fro the corn. Tuſſer, 
2. Any thing by which the ſun or weather is kept off. 
To cheapen fans, or buy a Arcen. Prior. 
So long condemn'd to fires and fAreens, 


Shakeſpeare. 


Hudibras. 


Shakeſpeare. 


[from ſtirriſh,] Wantonneſs; 


You dread the waving of theſe greens. Anon, 
3. Shelter; concealment. 
Fenc'd from day by night's eternal treen; 
Unknown to heav'n, and to myſelf unſeen. Dryden. 


To SKREEN, v. 4. [from the noun.] | 

1. To riddle; to ſift. A term yet uſed among maſons 
when they ſift ſand for mortar. 

2. To ſhade from ſun or light, or weather, 

3. To keep off light or weather. 


The curtains cloſely drawn, the light to Areen : 
Thus cover'd with an artificial night, 
Sleep did his office, gf | Dryden. 
The waters mounted up into the air: their interpoſition betwixt 
the earth and the ſun reen and fence off the heat, otherwiſe in- 


ſupportable. Waodward's Natural Hiftery. 
4+ To ſhelter ; to protect. 


Ajax interpos'd 

His ſevenfold ſhield, and freen'd Laertes ſon, . 
When the inſulting Trojans urg'd him lore. Philips. 
He that travels with them is to Arcen them, and get them out 
when they have run themſelves into the briars. Locke. 
His majeſty encouraged his ſubjects to make mouths at their 
betters, and afterwards MOAT them from puniſhment. Spectater. 
The ſcales, of which the ſcarf- cin is compoſed, are deſip ned to 
fence the otifices of the ſecretory ducts of the miliary glands, and 
to ſtreen the nerves from external injuries. Cheyne. 
Suk. adj, [Of this word there is found no ſatisfac. 
tory derivation.) Oblique ; ſidelong. It is moſt uſed 


in the adverb tue. F | 

Several have 2 rae that this 2 poſture of the axis is a moſt 
unfortunate thing 3 and that if the poles had been ere to the 
plane of the ecliptick, all mankind would have enjoyed a very pa- 
radiſe. Bentley, 


To SKULK. v. u. To hide; tolurk in fear or malice. 
Diſcover'd, and defeated of your prey | 
You fuld behind the fence, and ſneak'd oy. Dryden. 
Few publick good aloft in pomp they wield, 
And private intereſt uli behind the ſhield, Young. 


SKULL. . / [ ftiola, Iſlandick; ftarti, Iſlandick, a 
head. 


1. The bone that incloſes the head; it is made up of 


SLA 


conſiderable cavity, which contains the brain as in 4 
4 and it is proportionate. to the bigneſs of the 
rain. | 1 Qin. 
Some lay in dead men's Au; and in thoſe holes "A 
ere eyes did once inhabit, there were crept, | | 
As 'twere in ſcorn of eyes, reflecting gems. Shak. Rich. III. 
Wich redoubled ſtrokes he plies his head; | 
But drives the batter'd i within the brains. Dryden. 
2. [xceole, Saxon, a company.] A ſhoal, See Scuut. 
Repair to the river, where you have ſeen them ſwim in tulli or 
oals, KO Walton. 
Scv"LLCAP. =. A' head-piece, | 
SKU LLCAP. u. /. [caffida, Latin.) A plant. 


\ 


| SKY. . / [ fy, Daniſh.] 


1. The region which ſurrounds. this earth beyond the 


atmoſphere. It is taken for the whole region with- - 
out the earth, 1 


The mountains their broad backs upheave 


Into the clouds, their tops aſcend the fy, Milton. 
The maids of Argos, who with frantick cries, 

And imitated lowings, fill'd the flies. 

Raiſe all thy winds, with night involve the flies. * Dryden» 
2. The heavens, | 3 
The thunderer's bolt, you know, 

Sky planted, batters all rebelling coaſts, Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
What is this knowledge but the fy ſtol'n fire, 

For which the thief ſtill chain'd in ice doth fit? Davies. 
Wide is the fronting gate, and, rais'd on high, 

With adamantine columns threats the Ay. Dryden. 


3. The weather; the climate, 


Thou wert better in thy grave, than to anſwer with thy uncover - 
ed body this extremity of the flies, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
We envy not the warmer clime, that lies 
In ten degrees of more indulgent Ries; 
Nor at the coarſeneſs of our heav'n repine, 5 
Though o'er our heads the frozen Pleiads ſhine, 
Sky*gY. adj, [from 


Ethereal. 


Addiſon. 
S. Not very elegantly formed. 


A breath thou arty 
Servile to all the Ayey influences, 
That do this habitation, where thou keep'ſt, _ 
Hourly afflict. | Sbaleſp. Meaſure for Maaſurt. 
SKY*coLOUR, A. J [ Ry and colour. ] An azure colour; 
the colour of the ſky, | 


A ſolution as clear as water, with only a light touch of y- colour, 
but nothing near fo high as the ceruleous tincture of ſilver. Boyle. 


Sc y"coLOURED. adj, I and colour.) Blue; azure 
like the ſky. 
This your Ovid himſelf has hinted, when he tells us that the 
blue water-nymphs are dreſled in y- celoured garments. Addiſon, 


SKY"DYED, adj. [ and dye.] Coloured like the ſky. 

There figs, Aydyed, a purple hue diſcloſe. Pope. 

Sc rb. adj, [from A.] Enveloped by che ſkies. 
This is unauthoriſed and inelegant. 

* The pale deluge floats „ 

O'er the 


'd mountain to the ſhadowy vale, Thomſon ; 


7 N | 
SkY"1SH. adj, 3 G.] Coloured by the ether; 
approaching the ſky. „ 


Of this flat a mountain you have made, 1 = 


T' o'ertop old Pelion, or the Ap head . 
Ol blue ungez. Sbaleſp. Hamlet. 
SKY"LARK. . J. [Ay and Jark.] A lark that mounts 


and ſings. * | 
He next proceeded to the fy/ark, mounting up by a proper ſcale 
of notes, and afterwards falling to the ground with a very eaſy de- 
ſcents | 5 Spefators 
SxY"LIGHT. 2. / [ and light.] A window placed 
in a room, not laterally, but in the cieling. 
A monſtrous fowl dropped through the Ay-light, near hls wife's 
apartment. Arbuthnot and Pope, 
SkY"ROCKET. 1. / [ and rocket. ] A kind of fire- 
work, which flies high, and burns as it flies, | 
I conſidered a comet, ory in the language of the vulgar, a 


blazin 
ſtar, as a fyrocket dilcharged by an hand that Is almighty, 4440 


SLAB, u. 1 
1. A puddle, | Ainſevorths 
2. A plane of ſtone : as, a marble /ab. RE 
SLAB. adj, [a; word, I ſuppoſe, of the ſame original 
with /abber, or ſaver.) Thick; viſcous ; glutinous, 
Noſe ot Tyrk, and Tartar's lips; 
Finger of birth-ſtrangled babe, 
Ditch-deliver'd by a drab | 
Make the gruel thick and ſab. Shaleſp. Macbeth. 
To SLA'BBER, v. u. [ Habben, fab beren, Dutch.) | 
1. To let the ſpittle fall from the mouth; to drivel, 
2. To ſhed or pour any thing. 
To SLA'BBER. v. a. [ /laver is the word uſed; ] 


1. To ſmear with ſpittle. 


He flabbered me all over, from 
tongue. 


2. To ſhed; to ſpill. | 
The milk-pan and cream=-pot ſo ſlabber'd and toſt, 


cheek to cheelt, with his great 
Arbuthnit's Hiftory of Fobn Bull. 


That butter is wanting, and cheeſe is half loſt, Tuſſer. 
SLA TRBBERER. . J [from ſlabber.] He who ſlabbers; 
an idiot. . 
SLa"nBy. adj. [the ſame with Aab. ] 
1. Thick; viſcous. Not uſed. ' | 
In the cure of an ulcer, with a moiſt intemperies, and 
greaſy medicaments are to be forborn, and dry ing to be uſed. 
| Wiſeman's Surgery. 
2. Wet; floody: in low language. | 
When waggiſh boys the ſtunted beſom ply, . 
To rid the ſlaliy pavements, paſs not by, » Sa. 


SLACK, adj. [plaec, Saxon; Haden, Iſlandick; act, 
Welſh ; /axus, Latin.] 
1. Not tenſe ; not hard drawn; looſe. 
The vein in the arm is that which Aretæus commonly opens z 
and he gives a particular caution, inthiscaſe, to make a flach com- 


preſſion, for fear of exciting a convulfion, Arbuthnot« 
2. Relaxed; weak ; not holding faſt, 
All his joints relax'd : 
From his ſlack hand the garland wreath'd for Eve | 
Down dropp'd, and all the faded roſes ſhed, Milton. 


3. Remiſs ; not diligent ; not eager ; not fervent, 
Thus much help and furtherance is more yielded, in that, if fo 
be our zeal and devotion to Godward be flach, the alacrity and far= 
vour of others lerveth as a preſent ſpur, ober. 
Seeing his ſoldiers lack and timorous, he reproved them of 


cowardice ang treaſon. Knol les. 
Nor were jt juſt, would he reſume that ſhape, 
That ſlack devotion thould his thunder "ſcape, Waller. 
Rebellion now began, for lack | 
Of zeal and plunder, to grow ſlack. Hudibrs,, 


4. Not violent ; not rapid. 
| Their pace was formal, grave, and ſlack z 


Dryden. 


| ſeveral pieces, which, being joined together, form a 
10 1 


| His nimble wit outran the heavy puck, 


s.N 
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Not intenſe, 1. To quench: to extinguiſh, | Dick, who thus lang had paſſive fi 
6 A handful of flack dried hops ſpoll m pounds, by ou a Ars 4 1 Arive Here Rroak'd his chin, and cock d . 
ey their pleuſagt ſmell, | 1 Huſbandry. Himſelf with ſalves to health for to reſtore, "Then ſlapp'd his hand upon the board, 
Fo SLACK, the adieftive.' | And flake the heavenly fire that raged evermote. =Gpenſer. . ., And thus the youth put in his word, Prive 
To SUackin, | [from adjective.] fl digg'd up thy forefathers graves, SLAPDA'SH, in. [from ap and dafh.)- All at once: 
1. To be remiſs ; to neglect. : | And hung their rotten coffins up in chains, we ny! * 4 thing broad falls with a {ap into the war... 
When thou (halt vow a vow unto the Lord, flack not to pay it, bm renne 8 


| | ul. a1. FO And yet, flapdajb, is all again 
2. To laſe the 22 of coheſion. : 97s ” His ſpirits, the (parks of life, and chills his heart, Cr In ev'ry Snow, nerve, and vein. 
me 


, lus head . Pr; 
The fire, in lime burnt, lies hid, fo that It appears to be cold; A lambent — which gently ſpread Ide SLA. v. a. [ faſa, to ſtrike, Iſlandick.] * 


but water excites it againg whereby it lacks and crumbles Into fine Around his brows, and on his temples fed : 1. To cut; to cut W th long cuts, 
powder, 's Mechanical Exerciſes. Amat'd, with running water we prepare : 2. Tolaſh. Saß is im roper, 
3. To abate, To quench the ſacred fire, and flake his hair. Dryden. Daniel, a ſprightly ſwain, that us'd to 
f Whenee thefe raging fires e fragrant fruit from bending branches ſhake, The vig'rous ſtecds that drew his lord's calaſh 
| Foul on ry if * * not thelr flames. 4 Milton. And with the chryſtal ſtream their thirſt magni _ ** To Peggy's fide inclin'd. : * 
7 . Ainſworth, 2 ackmore's *| To SLASH. v. u. * 8 
4. * 8 Ne” So 0 l N Coarfe are his meals, the fortune of the chace; 1 to lay ae is ſtrike at random with a ſword ; 
Jo Suacxan, 1 4 | | „. Armldft the running ſtream he Sake; hls thirft, = Ade. Caro, The knights with their bright burning blades 
2. It is uſed of lime: fo that it is uncertain whether Broke their rud . 
1. To looſen; to make lefs tight. iel ; T lime, be re. 
a | the original notion of To flack or flake ©, to Hewing avd flaſhing at their idle ſhades. ai 
| Ah ! generous youth, that wiſh forbear z de bi Not th 25 Fairy Yuen, 
Slack all thy fails, and fear to come. | Dryden. | Powder or quence it, ; ot That 30 lop the beauties from hie book, : 
Had Ajax been employ'd, our flacken'd ſails That which he ſaw happened to be freſh lime, and gathered be- Like flaſhing Bentley with his deſp'rate hook. Pope, 
Had fill at Aulls walted happy gales. | Dyde. fore any rain had fallen to flake its Wodward. | SLASH. . 7. from the verb.] 
2. To relax; to remit. To SLAxE. v. #. [This is apparently from /ack.] 1. Cut; wound. 
This makes the pulſes beat, and lunga reſplre; 1. To grow leſs tenſe ; to be relaxed. Some few received ſome cuts and flaſbes that had drawn blood. 
This holde the finews like a bridle's reins ; If ſhe the body's nature did partake, : Clarexdin, 
And makes the body to advance, retire, Her ſtrength would with the body's ſtrength decay 3 2. A cut in cloth, 5 
To turn; or ſtop, as ſhe them ſlach or ſtrains. Davies. But when the body's ſtrongeſt ſinews . TE What ! this a ſleeve ? 
Taugt power's due uſe to people and to kings, Then is the ſoul moſt active, quick, and gay. Davies, Here ſnip and nip, and cut, and ſliſh and fleſh, | 
Taught nos to flack nor ſtrain Its tender ſtrings, Pope. | 2. To go out; to be extingui ed, Like to a cenſor in a barber's ſhop, Sbeheſpeare, 
$- To 1 z to mitigate. Philip; ſeems to have uſed it She perceiving that his flame did flake, | Diſtinguiſh'd flaſhes deck the great, : 
by miſtake for fla 7. And lov'd her only for his trophy's ſake, Brown. | As each excels in birth or ſtate : 
"Men, having been brought up at home under a ſtrict rule of du- To SLAM, v. a. [lema, Iflandick ; /chlagen, Dutch.) To | His ET are more and ampler z 
„ always reſtrained by ſharp penalties from lewd behaviour, fo laughter ; to cruſh. A word not uſed but in low 8 Tbe king's own body was a ſampler 3 Pur. 
2. a they come . vin Fanny ſee 1 more _ __ converſation. j ILATCH, 4 1 a 18 3 2 middle part of a 
ed, and the hard reſtraint w ey were uſed unto now ſlac ted, * , 5 | rope or Cable that hangs down looſe. | 
Cs HR Y Neuser. To SLAND ER. v. a. A tm names French; ſcandalum, SI, ATE. 0. K [from lie: 8 Bail. 
If there be cure or charm | Latin.) To cenſure talſely ; to belle. "gh f lat g countries a 
To reſpite, or deceive, or lack the pain Slander Valentine | ee My tres efc 1 * tile, French. ] A 
Of this ill manſion. Milton's Paradiſe Left. | With falſehood, cowardice, and poor deſcent. Shakeſpeare. ſtone, _ broken into thin plates, which are uſed to 
On our account 3 | He hath ener, thy ſervant unto the king. 2 Sam. xix. 27. cover houſes, or to write upon, 
Indulgent, to all moons ſome ſucculent plant Give me leave to ſpcak as earneſtly in truly commending it, as you A ſquare cannot be ſo truly drawn upon a late as it is conceived 
Allow d, that poor helpleſs man might ſlack have done in untruly and unkiadly defacing and flandering it. I in the mind, Grew's Coſmologi 
His preſent thirſt, and matter find for toll, Philips, f Whitgifte. A ſmall piece of a flat ate the ants laid over the hole of tet 
4+ To remit for want of eagerneſs, 467 Thou doſt with lies the throne invade, neſt, when they foreſaw it would rain. Addiſon's Spetlator. 
| My guards RE By practice harden'd in the flandering trade; To SLATE, v. a. [from the noun.] To cover the roof: 
Are you, g reat powers, and th' unbated frength : Obrending heav'n for whate'er ills befall, to tile, | , 
| Of a firm conſcience z which ſhall arm each ſtep And ſputt'ring under ſpec lous „rr they gall. Dryden. Sonnets and elegies to Chlorls, 
Ten for the ate, and teach me ſlack no pace, Ben Jonſon, Of all her dears ſhe never flander d one, i Would raiſe © houſe about two Rories | 
| With ſuch delay well pleas'd, they /lack their courſe, Milt. „ But cares not if u thouſand are undone. Pope. A lyrick ode would ſlate. s Swi 
To cauſe to be remitted ; to make to abate. SLANDER, . / [from the verb.] SLATER. . , [fro One wh __ 
Falſe invect | . n, /. [from late.) One who covers with 
Vou mey ſooner by Imagination quicken or lack a metion, than | I- Falſe inveetive. ſlates or tiles 
iſe ar cute It; av it Is eaſier to make a dog go Nower than make When flanders do not live in tongues 3 - b 
n ftand fill, Bacon, When cut-purfes come not to throngs, Shak, X. Lear. SLA TTERN, 2. / [ Alaerti, Swediſh. ] A woman neg- 
This doQtrine muſt ſuperſede and ſlacker all Induſtry and endea- Since that, we hear he is in arms, ligent, not elegant or nice. | | 
your, which Iy the loweſt degree of that which hath been promiſed We think not ſo; Without the raifing of which ſum, 
| to be accepted by Chriſt 3 and leave nothing to us to deliberate or Yet charge the conſul with our harms, You dare not be ſo troubleſome 
sttempt, but only to obey our fates Hammond, | That let him go: f To pinch the Autterns black and blue, 
[ Extol not riches then, the toll. of fools, So in our cenſure of the ſtate For leaving you their work to do. Hudibras. 
The wiſe man's cumbrance, if nut ſnare; more apt We ſtill do wander, We may always obſerve, that a goſſip in polltieks is a fatters in 
To Hachen virtue, and abate her edge, And make the carefu Imagifſtrate her family. Addiſon's I 8 
Than 1 her to do naught may merit praiſe, Milton. The mark of ſander, Ben Jonſon's Cataline. The allow ſkin is for the ſwarthy put, | 
Balls of this metal flact'd Atlanta's pace, We are not to be _ by the s and calumnies of bad And love can make a flattern of a ſlut · Dryden, 
| And on the am tous youth beſtow'd the race. Waller. | men, becauſe our integrity ſhall then be cleared by him who cannot Beneath the lamp her tawdry ribbands glare, 
i One conduces to the poet's aim, which he is driving on In every | err in judgment, | Nelſon. The new-ſcour'd manteau, and the flattern air, Gay. 
Noe 1 the other flackens hls pace, and diverts him from his way. Dr. | 2, Diſgrace ; reproach, SLA'TY, adj. [from flate.) Having the nature of ſlate. 
6. To relieve; to unbend. | Thou ſlander of thy heavy mother's womb ! | All the ſto ; 
| A * * ne that is „ay, with a texture long, and parallel to 
Here have I {cen the king, when great affairs Thou loathed iſſue of of thy father's loins, Shak, Rich. III.] the ſite of the ſtratum, wil ſplit only lengthways, or horizontally ; 
| Gave leave to fachen and unbend hiv cares, 3. Diſreputation; ill name. | and, if placed in any other poſition, tis apt to give way, ſtart, and 
| Attended to the chaſe by all the flow'r You hall not find me, daughter, burſt, when any conſiderable weight is laid upon it. 
Of youth, whoſe hopes u nobler ak devour. Denham. Aſter the ſlander of moſt ſtepmothers, Meadtuurd on Foſſils. 
7. To withhold z to uſe leſs liber ly. Jll.eyed unto you. Shakeſpeare, SLAVE, . /. [ eſcla , French. It is ſaid to have its 
He that ſo generally Iv good, muſt of neceſſity hold his virtue to | SLA"NDERER. . / [from ſlander.) One who belies END ** 5 


| | „Whole worthineſs would ftir It up where it wanted, rather than | another; one who ays falſe imputations on another. original from the avi, or Sclavoiani, ſubdued and 


d It where there e ſuch abundance. Shateſpeare, In Sas Bl . fold by the Yenerians.] 
$. To crumble ; to deprive of the power of coheſion, again God eee ele they ould be Sis os Aer 4 tel}. | 1- One mancipated to a maſter ; not a freeman ; 2 
Some unflacked lime cover with aſhes, and let it ſtand till rain | tales or ſowers of diffenſion. *_ »_ Tayber, dependant, * 
comes to flack the lime j then ſpread them _— 1 3 Thou ſhalt v ſor by _ - ata Dryden. The baniſh'd Kent, who in diſguiſe 
; uſbandry. | $1,a"npEROVS, adj. | trom ſander, Follow'd his enemy king, and did him ſervice 
9. To neglen, . 8 q | 1. Uttering reproachful falſehoods, | Improper for a fave, Sbaleſpeare i King Lear, 
y might not you, my lord, receive attendance What king ſo ftrong Thou elviſh markt, abortive, rooting hog | 
From thoſe that ſhe calls ſervants, or from mine? Can tie the gall up in the flanderous tongue? =Shakeſpeare Thou that waſt ſeal'd in thy nativity | 
. wy + flack ye, Ot. Bhs To me belongs x l * ſlave of nature, and the ſon of hell, Shak. Rich, III. 
rou wn, 0 5 , 
| This ve chance, that thus much e Eve 70 00.4 2 n Rows. err antral” por Milter, 
g „ LOT. 7 » 222 . 
| 9 r . he's Nee Civil Mur. Thus with vile cenſure taint my ſpotleſs name. Pope, 3 eee of 3 on different _ ers iy - _ y 
Nee 5 the ready fires. Dryden, 2. Containing reproachful falſehoods; calumnious, deing generally ſlavery and ſuch #8 were bought and ſold for m 72. 
10. To repreſs z to make leſs quick or forcible. I was never able till now to choke the mouth of ſuch detractors perſpective a painter muſt not want; yet without ſubjeRting our 
| 1 Tante be griev'd, young prince, to think my preſence with the eG kndwiedge of thelr en —_— FRY 8 ſelves ſo wholly to it, as to become ſlaves of it» Dryden. 
, + Unhbent * = goo and 5 75 am 145 a 85 1 We lay theſe honours on this man, Me parrrvigs: Fray CE | rt 1p — 
LACK, „/, [from the verb To ſack. mall coal; To eaſe ourſelves of divers fland'rous loads. Shak. Jul. ; 5 | 
| brokea in ſmall a hed li This ſun perhaps, this morning ſun 's the laſt 
coa n in imani parts: as flac me turns to As by flattery a man opens his boſom to his mortal enemy, ſo b That &'er ſhall riſe on Roman liberty. Addiſon's Cat? 
powder, detraction and a flanderonus miſreport he ſhuts the ſame to his be 
$1.4 'cxLy, adv. [from erl.] | ro go | Seurh, 2 One that has loſt the power of reſiſtance. 
, R p | 7 5 Slaves t fi b d th 
1. Looſely : not tightly ; not cloſely, S1.A'NDEROUELY, adv. [from /anderous,.) Calumni- |] It — — eee 
2. Negli ntly ; remilsly, oully 3 with falſe reproach, When once men are immerſed in ſenſual _ and are become 
a . a king's children ſhould be fo convey'd, 1 may the better ſatisfy them who object theſe doubts, and lan. Haves to their paſſions and luſts, then are they the moſt diſpoled to 
do {lackly guarded, and the earch fo flow deroufly bark at the courſes which are held againſt that traiterous doubt of the exiſtence of God. | Wilkins. 
'TKat could not trace them. Shateſprare's Cymbeline, | Carl and hiv adherents, : Spenſer on Ireland. | 3. It is uſed proverbially for the loweſt ſtate of life. 
. St, aAcCKNEss. „. . [from flack.] | They did fanderouſly object, Power ſhall not exempt the kings of the earth, and the gre®t 
| How that they durſt not hazard to preſent men, neither ſhall meanneſs excuſe the pooreſt ſave. Neljon, 
1. Looſeneſs 3. not tightneſs, In perſon their defences Daniel's Civil N. oy 
Neglite i iſſneſ Eee 1 5 1e Slave, v. n, from the noi o drudge; to 
9. Negltyence ; inattention ; remiſſneſs, St.ana, The preterite of „ing. „from the noun.] g 


It eoncerneth the duty of the church by law to provide, that the ; | oil ; to tail. 
lootene\ and flackne/t of men may not caule the ee lee David flang a ftone, and ſmote the Philitine, 1 Sam. xvii. 


N ; Had women been the makers of our laws 
God to de — 1 livoker, 1 whe 1. J. 155, . ee 2 The men ſhould ſlave at cards from morn to night, Seu. 
e Y [2 3 2 74). from asgbe, à erpent, utcn. SLA'VER . L "IN Iſlandick.] 
Ko rately kind, ate as interpreters | 8 wal oh , *. . [/alive, Latin; Aa, 
Of my behind: hand Heede. Sdateſprere's Winter Tale. SLAN VING, tinner ] Oblique ; not direct z not Spittle running from the mouth; drivel. 
tem man's effeminate flackneſs It beging, perpendicular, athiolus hath a paſſage, that a toad communicates its venom 
Who ſhould better hold his place Late the clouds not only by urine, but by the humidity and ver of its mouth, 
By wiſdom, and ſupertor gifts receiv'd. Afitten't Par. Loft. gangs or puſh d with winds, rude in their ſhock, which will not conſiſt with truth. Brow. 
3. Want of tendency. ine the fant lightning; whoſe thwart flame driv'n down Of all mad creatures, if the learn'd are right, f 
When they have no diſpolitiun to (hoot out above their lips, — —.— ——.— 4 _ 2s 1 Milton, It is the flaver kills, and not the bite. Pete 
| there le b fle, to heal, and s cure is very diffticultly effeRted, By who gray bend ang = = = Fan paar ne, To SHA VRR. v. u. [from the noun.] 
: Sharp's Surgery» ith a Altec or with a fanting ray / 1. To be ſmeared with ſpittle. 
+ Weakneſs ; not force ; not intenſeneſs. In the ſucceffion of a night and da « Blackmore, Should 1 
Through the 2 of motion, or long baniſhment from the S HA'N TU y adv. [from fast.] Obliquely ; not per- Slawey with lips as common as the ſtairs 
alt, it might gather forme aptnels to putrofy, Bre. 2: Onan g . Aicher . * qeliy pe That mount the capitol z join gripes with hands 85 
uad. . 4 The dro(s or recrement of metal. Sonne A n 4 T mw Made hard with hourly falſehobd as with labour. if 
Not only the caters buy the glattes of metal way de of differi Wich fewer ſets In it, ſet fantwoiſe aſleep. * Tuffer 2. To emit ſpittle. ; 1 oood. mores 
cotoure from the natural colaur of the metal, as 1 have devel SLAP. „ 1 [ eb ap G er man A low. p ' Mito came with {cowling eyes to deliver a flaw-ring good. an 
about the glatt or fag of copper. Boyle, , h th h 4 , An. dio. roperly | to the two ladies. s $49. 
SLath. . weaver's reed. Ainfaorth, wit e hand Open, or with thing rather broad | - Why muſt he ſputter, ſpawl, and ſlavery ity Ceri 
; » ain. The partici le a ſſive of ay, than ſharp. In vain, againſt e people's favourite F- . 
The Au of the Lord Nah to ar. IIbab, avi. 16, 8 "The Jaugh, the flap, the jocund curſe go round. Thomfor, | To SLAVER, v.a, To ſmear with drivel. 3 
The kl grew vain, LAP. atv, [ rom t noun, ] With | ſudden and vi- Twiteh'd by the ſlave, he mouths it rept ws 
Fought all ie batiles ver again; olent blow. ; . Till with white froth his gown is awer d o'er» D One 
And thrice he wuted all his tes, and thiice he New the fals. Peg's fervantt complained z and If they offered to come Into the Sr VIII. /+ abbazr, Dutch 3 from /lav * 
| Dryden, | warehouſe, then Rraight went the yard flap over thelr noddle. who cannot hold his ſpittle ; a driveller ; an! 4 
1 To Shake, wn [from fact, Sievert from e, | „ ra of Feta Bull. | SLa'very. n. / [from ſave.) Seryitude ; the cob 
| Llandick, to quench, Mr. Lye.) | * SLAP, v. 6. [frotn the noun.) To with a flap. | tion of « flave ; the offices of a llave. i 
6 | 
1 


isn, SLE au 


„ difſentings were out of errour, wealcnefs, or | yur | | | 1 
agen think it other than the badge of ſlavery, —— ed ug | ne rere , „ » What's the buſineſs, | | 
1 and importunate obtruſions of violence to have the miſt of his How men, and ſuch as ſleep, a-nights. Shakeſpeare, That fuch an hideous trumpet calls to pirley | 1 
*rrour dilpelled. X !u Charles, As if it 9 10 ny re * 1 „ The /leeders of the liouſe ? Shakeſpeare: Macheths 
'UGHTER. 1. k pl nylauxe, Saxon, from plizxzan Y'a © J© 3. ANG Now Heel and wanton "DRY In ſome countries, a plant which ſhutteth in the night, openeth 
SLA a y | ht and , ppear in ev'ry thing may bring my ruin, Shakeſpeare, | in th q ; r 
lexan, to ſtrike orkil . aſſacre; deſtruction by What time the groves were clad n green, ae Tha ö is 1 r nn 
J. h : So = VN by f 5610 4 9 | The fields all dreſt in flowers, 3 > os. % 1 n There be ſleepers enow chen; for = 
Sinful Macduffy And that the feek-hair'd ue pft were fn eme tgny 
were all ſtruck for ther NN 0. 16 To ſeek them ſummer W. N Drayton. | Yer ki his Fo ke | Þ vin A A | * 
Not for their own demerits, but for mine, = = Ha in gaze admiring, oft he bow'd © ; Than a ff ain wry” ry | * 
Fell Jager 1 eee oi 1 Macbeth. | þ 4 creſt, and ſleek enamelbd neck, 2. A lazy indGlive drone eber Drydens 
h ter igaptich ang | . c PER $3 . yy . by « | 
unf ee res, OY] | r maſt be no great eater, drinker, nor Jeqp thut will Uſe 
Now friends below, in cloſe, embraces join © on: And then thou kemb'ſt the tuztes on thy cheek, Dryden, ns is ſenſes, and exert his mind z every worthy undertaking 
But, when they leave the ſhady realms of niche, ene e ſleek her ſkin, fo faultleſs was her make, * uires both, . 54d Grews 
With mortal hate each other frat purſue, f ! 1 11 ung, th unvilling pleaſure taks 3. _ whey * 82 or 22 5 
What wars, what wounds, what ſaugbter ſhall enſue! Med. | 18 n Dryden. Let penal laws, if they have been ſleepers of long, or if grown 
1 8¹ = GH 72 R. W. 4. [fr6m aden! To | 1 4 2. Not rough; not harſh, . "een unfit for the preſent time, be by d ke confined in the exe> 


Thoſe, rugged names to our like mouths grow ſleek cution, 


a Nit 40 | a Bacons 
cre ; to lay 3 to Kill with the word. That would nge made Quintiian ftare and gab“ * Mikon, 4. [exoceerus.] A fiſh, | Ainſworth, 


kill; to butcher ; to put to death. Peace, good reader l do not weep z | Perpetual fleet and driving ſhow 


Your caſtle is fe il: d, your wife and babay 7 | 
Savagely flaugbter d. FE SF .” Shak res Machtth, DN the adieckive.] f 5 RAKE» adv. Nur 
$1,4'VGH TER HOUS Bi 9 bter and hoſe.) Houſe | '* ee Po F is av | 1 ran, 3 deſire to ſleep, 

: 0 .* . « of me ö 6 * 

In e en 8 . Ale ee and ba, and rad a trimm'd, * or fo 2 the wounds of thoſe darts, which . 
The uncleanly ſavour of a / eughee-bouſez \ [x4 N ; 50 rb ſo t, and flacker limb'd. Ben Jenſon. | caſteth at novelty, than to go on {ſafely and ſleepily in the ealy 
For I am Rifled with the, 7 of fine... ee, e Pleat,» |, "I RN _ 

61.1 UGHTERMAN., 1. J. ughter and man.] One | Wherewith the ſits on diamond ; EE: ; a | 
employ ed in killing. | 5 Sleeking her ſoft alluring * . Milton. Mo N pA er ken too 15 3 9 
| he m_y 8 Wen. howls confus'd 2. To render ſoft, ſmooth, or gloſſy. 5 * TP Atterbury 
Do break the clouds; as did the wives of Jewry, | Gentle my lord, ſleek o'er your rugged looks: SLEE” fi ] Drowſineſs ; di 
Herod's bloody hunting | | vids | ;  PINESS, 1. % [from ſleepy.) Drowlinels ; diſpo- 
POTTY ee | Shakeſp, Henry V. Be bright _ 2 your gueſts to-night, Sbaleſpeare. ſition to ſleep; inability to keep awake. 
Are now each one the N roen of twenty, Shakeſpeare. Wich crumbs of bread and milk, and lies a-nights 1 ee an e's precedes too great Neepineſs, and is the mot ill 
8e e, chou fight'ſt again thy countrymen ; _ In her neat gloves. Ben You * Cataline 0 ws ymptom of a fever. | 7 | Arbuthnot. 
Alu joinꝰſt with them ill be thy ſlaugbternten. Shak. Hen, VI. | Ihe perſuaſive rhetorick *| SLEE PLESS, adj, [from ſleep.) Wanting ſleep. ; 
d 'VGHTEROVS, adj, [from ter.] Deſtructive; That ſlent'd his tongue, and won ſo much on Eve, | The field . | 
murderous. ; | e | So little here, nay loſt, Milton, To labour calls us, now with ſweat Impos'd, 
1 bave ſupt full with horrours : 0 A ſheet of well fleebed marble paper did not caſt any of its dif. Though after ſleepleſs night. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
jreneſs ſamillar to br | INCA TRL | nct colours upon the wall. Wh Bouls: While penſive poets painful vigils keep, 4 
Diren my flaugbterous thoughts Y Ge. IN oy a | 
Cannot once fart me..., Selce Mack, | Od dine fragrance torm'd of burniſh'd gold, ez DOT RO eY Popes 
5 . | 4 . 77 dur divine! whole . . | | 
$14'v188. 4%. [from flave.] Servile; mean; baſe; Sleek the ſmooth ſkin, and ſcent the rang” EL Pope. | 1. Doch 7 ifpoſed de | 

dependant. | Ning | | . SLEE KLY, adv. I from. ect.] Smoothly; gloſſily. 2. Not awake. m 

More faviſh did 1 ne'er, than anfwerin | = Let their heads be! ſleekly r their blue coats oruſh'd. Why did you bring theſe daggers from the place? 
A ſlabe without a knock. Shak here. Cymbeline, 8 4 k akej "E _ of the Sbretv. They muſt lie there. Go, carry them, and ſmear ' 
You have among you many a'purchas'd ſſave, PRO RETRY Ne , [ feek and fone.] A ſmoothing The ſkepy grooms with blood. Shakeſpeart's Macbeth. 
Which, like your afſes, and your dogs and mules, 1 one. RE de | | She wak'd her ſleepy crew, 
You uſe in abje and in flaviſh part, : The pureſt paſteboard with a ſeekfone rub ſmooth, and as even And, riſing haſty, took a ſhort adieu. Duden. 
Becauſe you bought them. Shateſpeare's Merchant of Venice, | fas pu can. he Plaacham. | 3+ Soporiferous; ſomniferous z cauſing ſleep. | 
The ſupreme od, © whom all ings ill To SLEEP. . N. LAaban, Gothick a. lee pan, Saxon 3 We will give you ſeepy drinks, that your lenſes, unintelligent 
Are _—_ 2 Neem re © hb Pra aepen, Dutch, | | of 7 inſufficience, may, though wy, we praiſe as little 
Would ſend a glift'ring jan, if need were, | | I accuſe us. VE. akeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
To keep my life and — dard. Milton. 1, To take reſt, by ſuſpenſion of the mental and cor- Let ſuch bethink them, if the ſleepy drench 5 
Thoſe are the labour'd births of flaviſh brains; poral powers. I Of that forgetful lake benumb not ſtill. N Milton. 
Not the effect of poetry, but pains. i , Wy I've watch'd and travell'd hard: | T fleeped about eight hours, and no wonder; for che phyſi- 
| $laviſp bards our mutual loves rehearſe; {4 m we hier -er out; e Il prog oy Sbaleſp.] clans had mingled a ſleepy potion in the wine. Gulliver. 
In lying ſtrains and ignominlous verſe. Prior ere 's Pede f —30 you, and where you find a maid, Steer. . / [perhaps from the Daniſh ler.] A kind 
neg ' LEE ; That, ere ſh hath thrice he 3 ; "TH a. - us ing 
. ),] ogg ſal ul or ſow, ot falling in fakes, 
0 eee d 1. . U = 1 BY Se ty; mean- Sleep the as ſound as careleſs infaneyß; I but ſingle particles. : 

neſs, TO VE OCT EATS AIR ONE YT PLLY ITO But thoſe that Sleep, and think not on their fins, Now van to van the foremoſt ſquadrons meet, 

7 SLAY, v. a, preter. few}; part. paſſ. ſain. | /laban, Pinch them, arms, legs, —— ſhoulders, ſides, and ſhins. | KN „ 

Gothick ; plean, , tn frilbs:1 | | Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. o view, far off; orm of falling fleet, 

; plean, Sax, achten, Dutch, to 11 Kh If the man be poor, thou ſhalt = ſleep EE his — ty OW And hear their thunder rattling in the wind, Dryden. 
Her father's brother | peace! the lovers are aſleep 1 | Obſcure the ſkies, and han h W. 
ae ; : gang on herds below, 
Would be her” lord z or ſhall I ſay her uncle ? They, ſweet turtles | feldeg lie n Huge oxen ſtand inelos'd in wintry walls \ B+ 
Or he that ſlew Hier brothers and her uncle? Shak, R. III. In che laſt knot that love could tie. ry Of ſnow congeal'd. ; Dryden. 
; Tyrant, ſhew thy face i Let them ſleep, let them ſleep ou, 9 1 Rains would have been poured down, as the vapours became 
1 gry Swe yo wag _— 8 1 4 Till chis £2 night be gone, | cooler; next ſleet, then ſnow, and ice, Cbeyne. 
| s ghoſts will haunt me fill, eſp. d th' | | . 
I ſaw under the altar the ſouls of them that were ſlain for 2 Then the pars omg yoga M * SLEET. * Uf N the noun, ] To ſnow in ſmall 
Sly and make ready. Sen. xlill. 16. | Whoſe day ſhall never ſleep in night. Craſhaw, SLEE'TY. adj. from the noun. ] Bringing ſleet, 
rath Killeth the fooliſh man, and envy flayeth the filly * Eng. at any time ſleep without dreaming, can never be SLEEVE. #. /. Irlir, Saxon.) 7a} 4 
v. 2. 1 1 $ / 
* Trojan che f he view'd 4 numerous train 3 » _—_ f at their thoughts are for four hours buly An Ro 1. 'The pou * ah. grey mas OR N N 1 
muc . * *** ſlain, Dryden's Æneid. 2, To reſt; to be motionleſs. 92 | With ſleeves turn'd up, looſe hair, and breaſt enlarged, 
u blood ant de ene natal. Steel, if chou turn thine edge, or cut not out the burley- boned Her father's corn, moving her fair limbs, meaſure. Sidneys 
, . in . clown in chines of beef ere thou ſleep in thy ſheath, 1 beſeech The deep {mock ſleve, which the Iriſh women uſe, they fa 
N | - Jove on my knees thou mayſt be turned into hobnails. | was old Spaniſh; and yet that ſhould ſeem rather to be an old 

\YER. 2. J. [from ſlay.) Killer , murderer ; de- p | Shakeſpeare's Henry VI.] Engliſh faſhion 2 for in armory, the faſhion of the Manche, 

Jer. | | | How ſweet the moonlight ſleeps upon this bank |! I which js given in arme, being nothing elſe but a ſleeve, is fa - 

Witneſs the guiltleſs blood pour'd oft on ground ; Here will we fit, and let the ſounds of muſick ſhioned much like to that ſleeve, And knights, in ancient times, 
The crowned often flain, the flayer crown'd. Fairy Queen, Creep in our cars. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. | uſed to wear their miſtteſs's or love's. ſleeve upon their arms: 
They flew thats chat aac 2 os of their countrymen, 4. The giddy ſhip, betwixt the winds and tides, | Sir Launcelot wore the ſleeve of the fair maid of Aſteloth in a 
The ſlayer of himſelf yet ſaw I there; © Forc'd back and forwards, in a circle rides, 1 fourney. Spenſer's Ireland. 
The gore congeal'd was clotted in his hair: Stunn'd with the different blows ; then ſhoots amain, | Your hoſe ſhould be ungartered, your * unbuttoned, your 
With eyes half clos'd and gaping mouth he lay, Till counterbuff'd the ſtops, and ſleeps again. Dryden, | ſhoe untied, demonſtrating a careleſs deſolation. Shakeſpeare. 


$ And grim as when he breath'd his ſullen ſoul away. Dryden, 3. To live thoughtleſsly. | ; ' You would think a ſmock a ſhe-angel, he fo chants to the 
LEAVE, #. / [Of this word I know not well the mean- We ſleep over our happineſs, and want to be rouſed into a 1 ficeve band, and the work about the ſquare on't. e ee 
a 


ing: ſleade ſilk is explained by Gouldma „ thankful ſenſe of it. 1 Aerbury. He was cloathed in cloth, with wide ſlecwes and a Capes ofte - 
ricus, a lock of filk * the Nome ſill ag) "oe 4. To be dead: death being a ſtate from which man | Thar bose ang —˙[᷑··. 3 a, Dryden. 


the ik, for unt ö it. , » will ſome time awake. WW: 1 . . 
* or reed \þ ty. 115 8 — 4 Nas; of i If we believe that Jeſus died and roſe again, even ſo chem alſo 2. SLEEVE, in ſome provinces, ſignifies a knot or ſkein 


which ſleep in Jeſus will God bring with him, The, of filk, which is by ſome very probably ſuppoſed to 
lagle ſibres.] : FM 2 is 0 to be dead to — becauſe we cannot raiſe he be its meaning in the following paſſage. [See 
_ Ion a fountain light, the grave; though he only ſleeps unto God, who can raiſe from the SLg AVE.] : | 
oſe brim with piniks was platted, | chamber of death, Ayliffe's Parergon. The innocent ſleep 3 


The banks with daffadillies dight 5. To be inattentive ; not vigilant, 


, With graſs like fcave was matted, Drayton's C *. Ca aber that Jnity up. the trolls Hay en., r 
lazy, adj. [often written /leexy.] Weak ; wanting .;. | e will ane Gay open 3. Sleeve, Dutch, ſignifies a cover z any thing ſpread ; 
ſubſt | 2 ; The king's ae that & long ce * yn ur] over: which ſeems to be the ſenſe of ſleeve in the 
ance. This ſeems to be of the ſame race with] This bold, bad man, | bakeſpeare's Henry VIII. bin rns 
ſeave, or from to ay. 5 6. To be unnoticed, or unattended. 1 — on p dmg h * 
kit, „ /. [/ied, Daniſh ; fedde, Dutch.) A RE WS brace of ſharpers laugh at the whole roguery in oo ao 
nage drawn without wheels l Have wiſh'd the ſleeping of this buſineſs, never | Men know themſelves utterly void of thoſe qualities whi ay 
The „led, the tumbril, "a" and the flail, 18. Deſir'd it to be flirt d. nn jg FLO Ml Ii. impudent ſycophant aſeribes bs ths; and in Nis at 
„ Thele all muſt be prepat'd. Dryden. SIE ET. 1. / [from the verb.] Repoſe; reſt ; ſuſpen- them for believ ng | | . 
Uovep, adj, [from /led.]} Mounted on a fled | fion of the mental and corporal powers; lumber, John laughed heartily in his ſlerve at the pride of the eſquire, 
So frown'd he once when in an angry parle 5 Methought 1 heard a voice cry, fleep no more | Arbuthnzt's Hiſtory of Jobn Bull. 
ky (mo the fred Polck on the r = den Fe ht im wp rect flee of care} 4. To hang on a ſlove ; to make dependent. 
| NN t "kn » a ; . ” . 0 6 ; * 
. F. u. /. [yleeg, Saxon; ſeggia, Iſlandick.] ogg Hr of each day's life, ſore labour's 5 6 is _ my a man da doth know, 1 T know, what 
' large heavy hammer. } Balm of hurt minds, great nature's ſecond courſe, eee e nee, ene eee ene 1 
They him ſpying, both with greedy force, | Chief garen in life's . 40 Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. | matters Ns OI 3 Wen wa e E 
once upon him ran, and him beſet | That might ſweetly ſeale . | ; . 
With ſtrokes of mortal eel, without remorſe, | His reſtfull — he enter d, and in his bed 8 [ /olligo, Lat.] A fich. d Ainſworth, 
And on his thield like iron fledges bet. Fairy Queen. | In ſilence tovuk. x Chapman. | OLEE VED, adj, [from ſleeve.) Having ſleeves, , 


he painful ſmith, with force of fervent heat, Cold calleth the ſpirits to- ſuccaur „and therefore they cannot | SLENVELESs. adj. | from fleeve.] 


he hardeſt iron foon doth mollit > ſo well cloſe and go together in the head, which is ever requiſite 1. Wanting ſlee ves z having no ſleeves. 


That with his heavy ſed zan it be; | And for the ſame cauſe, pain and noiſe hinder ; f ' REY 
* y ſedge he can it beat, | to ſleep. © And for the 1a P «. 3,5 His clothes were ſtrange tno' coarſe, and black tho“ bare 
The! faſbion to what he it ln apply. N Spenſcr. . darkneſs furthereth . N rhuerte # uno | en Sheveleſs his jerkin way; ind it had been p 
dot of th! and fledge is uſed by under-workmen, when the work is Beafts that ſleep in winters as wild bearty during dur Soph, was i Velvet; but twas now, ſo much ground was ſeen 
ule it wit! largeſt, yet requires help to batter and draw it out: they] Very fat, though they ent nothing, | Bacon, Become tufftaffaty. Donne, 
l a \ both their hands before them, and ſeldom lift their hams! His faſten d hands the rudder keep, They put on ſleeveleſs coats of home-ſpun cotton. Sandys. 

: _ than their head, Moxon. And, fix'd on heav ny his eyes repel invading ſleep. Dryden. Behold yon iſle by palmers, pilgrims trod, 

w nw tollow that tne quick ſtroke of a light hammer ſhould ; Hermes o'er his head in afr a = | Grave mummers ! ſleeveleſs ſame, and ſhirtleſs others, Popes 
Ss 15 cr efficacy than any ſofter and more gentle ſtriking of a His hat adorn'd with wings Aileen d the god, Wanti ſonableneſ: : : 

ge. Wilkint's Math ical Magicks. And in his hand the ſleep compelling rod. Dryden. 2. anting reaſonableneis ; wanting propriety ; want- 


vA carriage wit Infants ſpend the greateſt part of their time in ſleep, and are] ing ſolidity. [This ſenſe, of which the word has 
Moperly has _— e or with very low wheels 3] ſeldom awake but when hunger calls for the teat, or ſome pain been long poſſeſſed, I know not wall low it ed 


forces the mind to perceive it. Locke | ed. Skinner thinks it properly livele/s or lifeleſs r to 


n Lancaſhire t] 1, \ 1 , 
bring their mart _ mehr ary, hoy with thick wheels, to, | Ste E'PER. #. / [from ſleep.) 


ut K. 5 
1 Snot Ai, Dutch.] 


. this I cannot heartily agtee, though I know not what 
0 is not awake. | better to ſuggeſt. Can it come from ſleeve, n lubt 
or Mein, and ſo ſignify unconneted, hanging ill to- 

Þ gether p 


1. One who fleeps ; one wh 


Sound, mulick ; come, my queen, take hand with me, 


And rock the ground wheceon theſe ſleepers be. $hakeſprarc. 


ric. Mortimer i Huſbandry. 
N 


= 
, 


; gloſſy. 


811 


derber ? or from /lzeve, a cover, and therefore means 
plainly abſurd, foolifþ without palliation 7] 


This ſleeveleſs tale of tranſubſtantiation was brought Into the 
world by that other fable of the multipreſence, 


My landlady quarrelled with him for ſending every one of her 


children on a ſleeveleſs errand, as ſhe calls it. Spettator. 
GLu1oHT, #./. Lat d, cunning, Iflandick.] Artful 
trick ; cunning artifice ; dexterous ice : as, 
ſlight of hand, the tricks of a ju — This is 
often written, but leſs properly, /ight. Fe] 
He that exhorted to beware of an enemy's policy, doth not 
give counſel to be impolite ; but rather to 10 all prudent fore - 


fight, leſt our ſimplicity be over-reached by cunning A 


ere 
Fair Una to the red croſs knight 
Betrothed is with joy; 
Though falſe Dueſſa, it to bar, 
Her falſe fights do employ, Fairy Queen. 


Upon the corner of the moon, 
There hangs a vap'rous drop profound z 
I'll catch it ere it come to ground; 
And that, diRill'd by magick /leigbts, 
Shall raiſe ſuch artificial iprigbts, 
At, by the ſtrength of their illufion, - 
Shall draw him on to his confuſion. Sbaleſp. Macbeth. 
Out ſtept the ample ſize 
Of mjghty Ajax, huge in ſtrength z to him, Laertes ſon, 
That crafty one as huge in eight. Chapman. 
| $he could not fo convey 
The maſſy ſubſtance of that Idol great: 
What flight had the the wardens to betray ? : 
What ftrength' to heave the goddeſs from her ſeat? Fairfax, 
In the wily ſnake 
Whatever flights, none would ſuſpicious mark, 
As from his wit and native ſubtilty 
Proceeding. 
Doubtleſs the 
Of being cheate | 
As lookers on feel moſt delight, 
That leaſt perceive the juggler's eight. Hudibras. 
Good humour is but a ſlight of hand, or a faculty making 
truths look like appearances, or appearances like truths, L'Eftr. 
When we hear death related, we are all willing to favour the 
ſleight, when the poet does not too groſuly impoſe upon us. Dryd. 
While innocent he ſcorns ignoble flight, 

. His honeſt friends preſerve him by a ſight. Swift, 
SLENDER. adj, [ /inder, Dutch. ] 
1. Thin; ſmall in circumference compared with the 

length ; not thick, | 
$0 thick the roſes buſhing round | 
About her glow'd z half ſtooping to ſupport 
Each flow'r of ſlender (talk, | 
2. Small in the waiſt ; having a fine ſhape. 
What ſlender youth, bedew'd with liquid odours, 
Courts thee on roſes in ſome pleaſant cave ? 
Beauteows Helen ſhines among the reſt, 
Tall, fender, ſtralght, with all the graces bleſt. 
3. Not bulky ; fight ; not ſtrong. 
Love In theſe labyrinthe his flaves detains, 
And mighty hearts are held in „lender chaind. 
4. Small ; inconſiderable ; weak. | 
Yet they, who claim the general aſſent of the whole world unto 
that which they teach, and do not fear to give very hard and 
heavy ſentence upon ay many as refuſe to embrace the fame, 
muſt have ſpecial regard, that their firſt foundations and grounds 
de more than flendey probabilities, Hooker. 
Where joy moſt revels, grief doth moſt lament z 
Grief Joys, 155 grieves, on ſlender accident. Shakeſpeare. 
Poſitively to define that ſeaſon, there is no fender difficulty, 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
It In a very flexder comfort that relies upon this nice diſtinctlon, 
between things being troubleſome, and bving evils z when all the 
evil of afiiQtion liev in the trouble it creates to us, Tillotſon, 


Milton, 
py is as great | 
z as to cheat; 


Milton. 


Milton. 


Dryden . 


P e. 


. Sparing ; leſs than enough: as, a ſender eſtate, and | 


ender parts, F 
. 7 At my lodging, 


The worſt is this, that, at to feader warning, 
You're like to have a thin and eue pittances Shateſpeares 
6. Not amply ſupplied, | 
The good Qttorius often deign'd 
To grace my flender table with his preſence, Philips. 
In obſtructions inflammatory, the alunent ought to be cool, 
ſlender, thin, diluting ö Arduthnot, 
SLK"NDKRLY, adv. [from fender. j | 
1. Without bulk. 


2. Slightly meanly, 


If the debt be not jJult, we know not what may be deemed juſt, 


nelther i» It a ſum tu be flenderly regarded. 

It 1 have done well, it jy that which 1 deſired z but 

and meanly, It Is that which I could attaln to. 
Sus "NDKRNK88, . / [from /ender.] 
1. 'Thinneſs ; ſmallneſs of circumference. 

Small whiitley give a ſound becauſe of their extreme flendtrneſs, 
the alr Is more pent than In a wider plpe. Bacon, 

Their colours ariſe from the thinneſs of the tranſparent parts 
of the feathers i that Is, from the flenderneſt of the very five fairs 
or capillamenta, which grow out of the ſides of the grofler lateral 
branches or fibres of thote feathers, Newton, 

2, Want of bulk or itrenygth, | 

It is preceded by a. ſpitting of blood, occaſioned by its acrimony, 
and tow joan a projectile motian, with fender ng and weakneſs of 
the velle ks h Arbuthnot on Diet. 

3. Slightne(s z weakneſs ; inconſiderableneſs. 

The flenderneſr of your walons againit the book, together with 
the Inconveniencies that mult of neceflity follow, have procured a 
great credit unto It, Whiegiſte. 

* Want of plenty, 
Sur, Ihe preterite of /eep, 
- Silence 4 coeval with eternity, 
Thou wert ere nature Art began to be, 
| „rv ene vat nothing all, and all t faſt in thee, Pepe. 
Surw. Ihe preterite of ſay, 

He fee Hamet, à great commander among the Numidians, 
and chated Renchade, and Amida, two of their greateſt princes, 
out of the country, : Knella's Hiftery of the Turks. 

J. Stv. „ . [See To Stkave,] Jo part or twilt 
into threads. 


Ha rd. 
if Nie 


a 
a Mac. 


ſilk ? 
To Stick, v. e, [pliran, Saxon, ] 
| 11 To cut into flat pieces, 


Their cooks make no more ado, duty flicing it into little 
prick it on a prong of lron, and hang it in a furnace, 


N . 


U .. 
The refidue were on foot, well furnifhed with jack Lys l 


pikes and flicing (words, broad, thin, and of an excellent temper, 


2. Jo cut into parts, | | ** 
Nature one dy thee, and therefore muſt | : 
S$tiee one In two to keep her number juſt 


„ * 
n hun aring Uke an daf 
1% tha chess from the bh la.. 


todbeto, 


* 


Gay. 


Hall. 


Why art thou then exaſperate, thou Immaterlal Rein of 4 
; 2 


| 1. Smooth a 


SLI 
4 To cut ; to divide. 


Princes and tyrants ſlice the earth among them. Burnet, 
Suics. . J. Irlœe, Saxon; from. the verb.] 
1. A broad piece cut off, ff. | 
Hacking of trees in their bark, both downright and acroſs, ſo as 


' . you may make them rather in ſlices. than in continued hacks, 


doth great good to trees, | 


Bacon. 


You need not wipe your knife to cut bread z becauſe in cutting 
a ſlice or two it will wipe itſelf. | Swift, 
He from out the chimney took 
A flitch of bacon off the hook, | 
And freely, from the fatteſt fidey 3 


| Cut out large ſlices to be fried. 
Then clap four ſlices of pilaſter ont: 
That, lac'd with bits of ruſtick, makes a front 


f 


1 1 
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apothecaries, with which they ſpread plaiſters, Hakenwill. 
When burning with the iron in it, with the ſlice clap the coals 
upon the outſide cloſe together, to keep the heat in. Moxon. 
SLICK, adj. [ flickt, Dutch, See SERIE.) 
| Whom filver-bow'd Apollo bred, in the Pierian mead, 
Both ſlicke and daintie, yet were both in warre of wond'rous 
read, ' Chapman. 
Glaſs attracts but weakly ; ſome ſlick ſtones, and thick glaſſes, 
indifferently, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
$1.1D., The preterite of ide. 
At firſt the ſilent venom ſlid with eaſe, 
And ſeiz'd her cooler ſenſes by degrees. Dryden's ZEneid. 
From the tops of heav'n's — hill ſhe ſlid, 
And ſtraight the Greeks ſwift ſhips ſhe reacht. 
Sr. The participle paſſive of ſlide. | 
Why is this people flidden back, by a perpetual e 
r. Viike 5. 
To Srrbp zs. v. 1. ¶idderen, Dutch. ] To ſhde 
with interruption. | 
Bo thou from me to fate, 
Now die: with that he dragg'd the trembling fire, 
Slidd'ring through clotted blood, kk 
The tempter ſaw the danger in a trice 
For the man ſlidder'd upon fortune's Ice, Harte. 
To Slip. v. n. ſlid, preterite; /idden, participle 
aſl. [ylidan, . l ſliding, Saxon; ij den, 
utch ; »/lithe, Wel. | 
1. To paſs along ſmoothly; to ſlip; to glide. 
Sounds do not only ſlide upon the ſurtace of a ſmooth body, but 
communicate with the ſpirits in the pores. Bacon. 
Ulyſſes, Stheneleus, 'Viſander ſlide 
Down by a rope, Machaon was their guide, Denbam. 
2. To move without change of the foot. 
Oh, Ladon, happy Ladon ! rather fide than run by her, leſt thou 
ſhouldſt make her legs ſlip from her. | 
Smooth fliding without ſtep. 
| He that once fins, like him that ſides on ice, 
Goes ſwiftly down the ſlippery ways of vice : 
Though conſcience checks him, 
He ſlides on ſmoothly, and looks 
3. To paſs inadvertently. 
Make a door and a bar for thy mouth : beware thou ſlide not 
Ecclus. xxviiie 26, 


Chapman. 


M ilton. 


et, thoſe rubs gone o'er, 
back no more. Dryden. 


by it. 


. To paſs unnoticed. | 
4 In 12 


princeſs I could find no apprehenſion of what I ſaid or 
did, but a calm careleſſneſs, letting every thing ſlide juſtly, as we 
do by their ſpeeches, who neither in matter nor perſon do any way 


belong unto us. | Sidney. 
5+ Jo pals along by ſilent and unobſerved progreſſion, 
Thou ſhalt | 
Hate all, ſhew charity to none 
But let the famiſh'd fleſh /lide from the bone, 
Ere thou relieve the beggar, Shakeſpeare, 
Then no day void of bliſs, of pleaſure, leaving, 
Ages thall fide away without perceiving. Dryden. 
Reſcue me from their igngble hands: 
Let me kiſs yours when you my wound begin, 
Then caſy death will fide with pleaſure in. Dryden. 


Their eye ſlides over the pages, or the words ſlide over their 
eyes, and vanith like a rhapſody of evening tales. Watts. 
6. To paſs filently and gradually from to bad. 

Nor could they have ſlid into thoſe brutiſh immoralities of life, 


had they duly manured thoſe firſt practical notions and dictates of 
right reaſon, South, 


| 7. To paſs without difficulty or obſtruction. 


Such of them ſhould be retained as fide eaſily of themſelves in- 


to Engliſh compounds, without violence to the ear. Pope. 
Begin with ſenſe, of ev'ry art the foul, 
Parts anſwering parts ſhall fide into a whole 
Nature ſhall join you, time ſhall make it grow 
A work to wonder at. | Pope 


18. To move upon the ice by a ſingle impulſe, without 


change of feet. 
The gallants dancing by the river ſide, 

They bathe in ſuramer, and in winter ſlide. 

9. To fall by errour, 

Tho diſcovering and reprehenſion of theſe colours cannot be done 
but out of a very univerſal knowledge of things, which fo cleareth 
man's judgment, as it is the leſs apt to ſlide into any errour. Bac. 

10. To be not firm. ä 
Ye falr ! 
Be greatly cautious of your ſiding hearts, Thomſon. 
11. To paſs with a free and gentle courſe or flow. 
To Spk. v. a, To put imperceptibly. 
Little tricks of ſophiſtry, dy „ding in or leaving out ſuch words 
as entirely change the queſtion, ſhould be abandoned by all fair 
diſputants, | Watts. 
S1.10k, ./ [from the verb.] 
ealy paſſage. 

We have ſome ſlides or reliſhes of the voice or ſtrings, continued 
without notes, from one to another, rifing or falling, which are de- 


lighttul, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Kings that have able men of their nobility ſhall find eaſe in em- 


ploying them, and a better fide into their buſineſs ; for people na- 
turally bend to them. 25 ] : . 


2. Flow ; even courſe, 
There be, whoſe fortunes are like Homer's verſes, that have a 
ſlide and ealineſy more than the verſes of other poets, Bacon. 


Sui'pxR. . % [from id.] He who ſlides. 
SLIGHT, adj}. [ flicbt, Dutch.] . 


| Waller. 


1. Small 3 worthleſs ; inconſiderable. 


Is Ceſar with Antonius pria'd fo flight F Shakeſpcare. 
Their arme, their arts, their dh 1 diſclofe z 


| Sligbt'ls the ſubjeR, but the praiſe not ſmall, 
If heav'n aſſiſt, and Phebus hear my call, Dryden, 
S/ight is the ſubjeQ, but not fo the praiſe, x 
If the inſpirey and he approve my lays. - Pepe. 

| 2. Not important z not cogent ; weak. N 
| Some itmily'embrate doQtrines upon flight grounds, ſome upon 
no * and ſdme contrary to appearance, orke, 
3. Negligent : not vehement j not done with effort... 
The thaking of. the bead is « geſture of flight refuſal, Bacon, | 

: Hein contempt Ws 
At ene ſlight bound high overleap'd all bound. Milten, 


Swift. | 


Pope. 
3. A broad head fixed in a handle; a peel; a ſpatula, 6 
The pelican hath a beak broad and flat, much like the ftcy of 


Sidney. | 


$LI 


4. Fooliſh ; weak of mind 
| No beaſt ever was ſo fi 
Tor man, as for hls Godyto fights 
5. Not ſtrong; thin: as, he bt ſilk. 
Stenz. . + [from the che hie. ] 
1. 9 1 act of ſcorn, © | 
eople in e. unayoi 
* 5 misfortune conſtrue unavoidable accidents Into . 


e hben 606015 ee 
practice. See SLetour, Y* 


Hud, n. 


: ' k 1 


2. Artifice ; cunning 
As boiſterous a thing as force is, it rarely achi 


but under the conduct of fraud, & any thing 
* 1 3 A never N *f hand bay * 
= ic had ualed John a while, ; 
hand; and 2 ann 18 Ja of 
brought the balance te his own ßde, 2 % Nic 
0 SLLGKT, v. 4. [from the adjective.] . 
1. To negleR ; to diſregard. 
: Leſt they tranſgreſ d fight 17 5 
Le tr 3 and fliget that ſole command. 
Von cannot e our ſon ſhould ke. 
| he ow hides on rene 
2. To throw careleſsly: unleſs in this paſſa 7 
be the ſame with to „ing. Pallage to ſigh 


The rogues ſlighted me into the river with 
they would have drowned puppies, 


! Shake 
3. [ /ighten, Dutch.] To overthrow ; to bane” 
71 a Junius. Skinner, Ainſworty 
» Yo SLIGHT over, To treat or fi ; 
5 Theſe men, when they have promiſed ee careleſsly, 


as little remorſe az 


ters, an 
moſt ſhamefully, if they have the perfection of wr Ag M 
ſlight it over, and no more ado, Att nr Mw we 
His death and deliverance ſays, 


our 
Were themes that date not to be ſligbted over, 
SrraurER. 1. /, [from ſlight.] ns Who "Rr 
SLIGHTINGLY. adv, [from ſlighting.)] Without ny 
. verence ; with contempt. _ , ., Ba 
If my ſceptick ſpeaks /lightingly of the opinions 
have 3 ay more Thee — e N ” ow . 
SLIGHTLY. adv, (from Je | * 
1. Negligently; without regard. 
Words, both becauſe they are common, and do not ſo Rrong| 
move the fancy of man, are for the moſt part but ightly heard, J 


Loo nothing 4 I. the purpoſe os 
Untouch'd, or ſlightly handled in difcourſe, 
, Toon to blame | : Shaker, 
To part ſo ſlightly with your wife's firſt gift, 
The letter-writer diſſembles his AL of 4 om 
and egg himſelf ſlightly to mention it towards the cloſe of hi, 
pamp et. MN i 


| in t 
2. Scornfully ; contemptuouſly, x. = is 
Long had the Gallick monarch, uncontroul'g, 
3 ＋ er 2 of human force 
pponent A Oughke : /; | Philip, 
3. Weakly; without force. F 
+  Scorn not 
The facile gates of hell, too ſlightly barr'd, Alben. 


4. Without worth. | 

St1'GHTNEss, u. J. [from flight.] a 

1. Weakneſs ; want of ſtrengtn. 

2. Negligence; want of 
mence. 


n 
* 


attention; want of vehe⸗ 


Where gentry, title, wiſdomz 
Cannot conclude but by the yea and no 
Of general ignorance, it mutt omit .. 
Real neceſſities, and give way the While 
T' unſtable ſlightneſs. +. Shakeſpeare's Coriclanus, 
What ſtrong cries muſt they be that ſhall drown io loud a cla- 
mour of impieties and how does it reproach the Sightne/s of our 
lleepy heartleſs addreſſes \ Decay of Piet. 
SLI'LY. adv. [from y.] Cunningly ; with cunning 
mae with ſubtile covertneſs, - 
ere there a ſerpent ſeen with forked tongue, 
That ſlily glided towards your majeſty, © 


It were but neceſſary you were wak'd. Shakeſpeare, 
He, cloſely falfe and lily wiſe, 

Caſt how he 1 annoy them moſt from far. Fairfax, 
Satan, like a cunning pick-lock,\flily robs us of our grand trea- 
ſure, Diocay of Pia. 

With this he did a herd of goats controul, 

Which by the way he met, and /i Role | 

Clad like a country ſwain, . Dryden, 


h May hypocrites, - 

That ſlily ſpeak. one thing, another think, 
Hateful as hell, pleas'd with the reliſh weak, 
Drink on unwarn'd, till by inchanting cups 
Infatuate, they their wily thoughts diſclole, 

And through intemperance grow a while ſincere, PI Ii. 
SLIM. adv, Ic cant word as it ſeems, and therefore 

not to be uſed.) Slender; thin of ſhape, 

A thin ſlim-gutted fox made a hard ſhift to wriggle his body in- 
to a henrooſt 3 and when he had Ruft his guts well, ſqueezed hard 
to get out again; but the hole was too little. L'Eftrarge. 

was Jogged on the elbow by,a ſlim young girl of ſeventeen 44d. 

SLIME, . / [phm, Saxon; „em, Dutch.) Viſcow 
mire ; any glutinous ſubſtance. 

The higher Nilus ſwells 

The more it promiſes ; as it ebbs, the ſeedſman 

Upon the flime and ooze ſcatters his grain. Sbakeſperr, 

Brick for ſtone, and ſlime for mortar. (en, 

God, out of his goodnels, cauſed the wind to blow, to dry up the 

abundant flime and mud of the earth, and make the land more 

firm, and to cleante the air of thick vapours and unwholelon 

miſts. | $Y Rall 

Some plants grow upon the top of the ſea, from ſome concretion 

of ſlime where the ſun beateth hot, and the ſea ftirreth little. 
| Bacon's Natural Iii. 
And with aſphaltick „lime, broad as the gate, 
Deep to the roots of hell, the gather'd bench | : 
They faſten d. Miton's Paradi“ Li. 
Now dragon grown; larger than whom the ſun 
Engender'd in the Pythian vale on ſlime, | 
Huge Python ! Milton's Parad; Lal. 
O foul deſcent! I'm now-conſtrain'd ' 
Into a beaſt, to mix with beſtial Hime, 
This eſſence to incarnate and imbrute. | Altes 
S1,1*MINE8s. 2. / [from /limy.] Viſcoſity; glutinous 
matter. | 23-1 ; 
By a weak fermentation a pendulous flimine/s is produced, which 
anſwers a pituitous ſtate. g 9 85 Faye 
SLI'MY, adj, Lon ns] 15 
1, Overſpread with ſlime. 
| My bended hook ſhall pierce 
Their ſlimy jawsz and, as I draw them up, Rs 
I'll think them every one an Antony. Shaty pro's 
Some lay in dead men's ſkulls 3 and in thoſe holes, 
| Whepe eyes did once. inhabit, there were crept, 
At 'twere in ſcorn of eyes, refleQing gems, 
That woo'd the filmy bottom of the deep, i od 
And modk*d the dead bones that lay ſcatter'd by: , 
They have cobwebs about them which Is a 6g of a fin tte 
e J | 


The reſt are all by bad example led, * 
And in thels Are ſlimy war, rb tread, | 2 


811 


for want of exerciſe, are fat 


1 4 


, | an oy. Arbutbuot, 
Shoals of ſlow. houſe-bearing ſnails do creep 
F O'er the tp fruitaga, paring ſlimy tracks 
| G Are | on 
The ſliny pdol to build his hanging houſe. Thomſon, 


cous 3 glutinous. 
Then both from out hell gates, into the waſte, 
Wide anarchy of chaos, damp and dark, 
' Hovering upon'the waters, what they met 
Solid or lin, as in raging ſea,” 
Toft up and down, together crowded drove. Milton. 
Ine aſtrological undertakers would raiſs men like vegetables, 
out of ſome fat and Jim ſoil, well digeſted by the kindly heat of 
the ſun, and imp with the influence of the ſtars. Bentiq. 
SLI'N EK S8. . %. from y.] Deſigning artiſice. 

By an excellent faculty in mimickry, my correſpondent can aſ- 
ſume my air, and give my taclturnity a ſlyneſs, which diverts 
more than any thing 1 could ſay. ; 

&.1nG- 1. J [phngany Saxon; fingen, Dutch. 
1. A miſſive weapon made by a ſtrap and two ſtrings; 
the ſtone is lodged in the ſtrap, and thrown by looſ- 
ing one of the [trings. 

- arrow cannot m 

him into ſtubble. Job, xli. 28. 
Dreads he the twanging of the archer's ſtring ? 
Or ſinging ſtones from the Phenician' ſling ? Sandys. 

Slings have fo much greater ſwiftneſs than a ſtone thrown from 

dhe hand, by how much the end of the ſling is farther off from the 
ſhoulder-joint, the center of motion. Wilkins. 
4 1 8 The 2008 king 
id e lance, and took him to the ſling 3 
yards whirl'd the thong around his lp = threw 


2. Vi 


The heated lead, half melted as it flew. Dryden : ZEncid. 
 Whirl'd;from a ſling, or from an engine W124 
Amidſt the foes, as flies a might ſtone, 

So flew the beaſt. N 


4 


Dryden's Ovid. 
2. A throw ; a ſtroke. | 


At one fling 
Of thy victorious arm, well-pleafing ſon, 
Both fin and death, and yawning grave at laſt 
Through chaos hurb'd, obſtruct the mouth of hell, Milton. 
A kind of N bandage, in which a wounded 
limb is ſuſtaine 
7 SLING. v. a. — the noun.] 
1. To throw by a ſling. 
2. To throw; to caſt, Not very proper. 
Etna's entrails fraught with fire, | 
That now caſts out dark fumes and pitchy clouds, 
Incens'd, or tears up mountains by the roots, 
Or ſlings a broken rock aloft in air, 
3. To hang looſely by a ſtring. FETs 
From rivers drive the kids, and | OAT 
{ Boo Dryden. 


Addiſon, 


Anon I'll waſh em in the ſhallow 

4. To move by means of a rope. 
Cœnus I ſaw amidſt the ſhouts' ' 
Of mariners, and buſy care to ſling © 
His horſes ſoon aſhore.' . |. 1: | : Dryden's Cleomenes. 
They ſlung up one of their largeſt; hogſheads, then rolled it 
towards my hand, and beat out the top. Gulliver's Travels. 


'Sti'nGER, 2. . [from /ling.] One who ſlings or uſes 
the ſling. BY | 10 1 | : 
The flingers went about It, and ſmote it. 

% SLINK. v. 2. preter. unt. [rlinzan, Saxon, to 

creep.] To ſneak ; to ſteal out of the way. 
We will ſink away in ſupper time, diſguiſe us at my lodging, 
and return all in an hour. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
As we do turn our backs 
From our companion, thrown into his grave, 
So his familiars from his buried fortunes 
Stink away. ' Shakeſpeare's Timon of Athens. 
He, after Eve ſeduc'd, unminded ſunk 
Into the wood faſt by. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
Not far from hence doth dwell | 
A cunning man, hight Sidrophel, 
To whom all people far and near 
On deep importance repair; 
When braſs and pewter hap to ſtray, 


© Kings, ili. 25, 


And linen links out of the way. Hudibras, 
ha food into a corner, where ſhe lay trembling till the company 
went their way. Rh L'Eftrange. 


He would pinch. the children in the dark, and then ſink into a 
corner, as if nobody had done it. Arbutbn. 
A weaſel once made ſhift to ſlink 
In at a corn-loft through a chink 
But having amply ſtuff d his ſkin, 
Could not get out as he got in. Pope. 
We have a ſuſpicious, fearful, and conſtrained countenance, of- 
ten turning back, and ſlinking through narrow lanes. Swift, 
To SLINK, v. a, To caſt; to miſcarry of, A low 
word. | Bas 8 
To prevent a mare's ſinking her foal, in ſnowy weather keep her 
here ſhe may have good ſpring-water to drin. Mortimer. 
To SLIP. v. =. [ylipan, Saxon; „lippen, Dutch. ] 
1. To {lide ; not to tread firm. | 


If a man walks over a narrow bridge when he is drunk, it is no 
wonder that he forgets his caution while he overlooks his danger; 


Hiſt. of Jobn Bull. 


but he who is ſober, and views that nice ſeparation between himſelf 


and the devouring deep, ſo that, if he ſhould ſlip, he ſees his grave 
gaping under him, ſurely muſt needs take every ſtep with horrour 
and the utmoſt caution. | South. 

A ſkilful dancer on the ropes ſlips willingly, and makes a ſeem- 
ing tumble, that you may think him in great hazard, while he is 


only giving you a proof of his dexterity. Dryden. 
þ ter If 145 ſome difſtinguiſh'd leap # 
He drops his pole, and ſeems to ſlip, 
Straight gath'ring all his active ſtrength, 
He riſes higher half his length. Prior, 


2, To ſlide; to glide. 
Oh Ladon, happy Ladon ! rather ſlide than run by her, leſt thou 
ſhouldſt make her legs ſlip from her. Sidney. 
They trim their feathers, which makes them oily and ſlippery, 
that the water may ſlip off them. ortimer. 


3. To move or fly out of place. 
Sometimes the ancle-bone is apt to turn out on either fide, b 
reaſon of relaxation, which though you reduce, yet, upon the lea 
walking on it, the bone ſlips out again. iſeman, 


4 To ſneak ; to ſlink. | 


From her moſt beaſtly company 
I *gan refrain, in mind to flip away, 
Soon as appear'd ſafe opportunity. 


re 


Spen 


him flee : fling ſtones are turned with | 


SLI 


lipping from thy mother's 

Alone into the 45 there * 0 

Any the graveſt rabbies diſputamt. 
n 


8 


Ie 
un 


ints and queſtiony fitting Moſes" chair, Milten. 
hrice around his neck his arms he threw rn, | | 
And thrice the'flitting ſhadow lip d away, / | | 
| Like winds or empty dreams that fly the day. Drydin. 
Though with pale cheeks, wet beard, and dropping hair, . | 
None but my Ceyx could appear ſo fair, 1 


I would have ſtrain'd him with a ri embrace; 
But through my arms he Aipt, and vaniſh'd from the place. 
' | ” ' Dryden. 


When a corn ſlips out of their paws, they take hold of it again. 
Wiſe men watch every rant d A ret 
* 
hour which has ſlipped * 2 pes Fes 
I will impute no defect to thoſe two years which have ſlipped by 


ines. Swift to . 
6. To fall into fault or errour. Fr 
If he had been as you, s 

And you as he, you would have flipt like him 
But he, like you, would not have been ſo tern. Shakeſpeare. 
One ſlippeth in his ſpeech, but not from his heart. celus. 
An eloquent man is known far and near; but a man of under- 
ſtanding knoweth when he ſlippetb. Ecclus. xxl. 7. 
7+ To creep by overſight. 


N miſtakes may have ſipt into it; but others will be pre- 


vented, Pope. 
8. To eſcape; to fall away out of the memory. 

By the hearer it is ſtill preſumed, 
reſent, what good ſoever they contain is loſt, and that without all 
ope of recovery, | Hooker, 

he mathematician proceeds upon propoſitions he has once de- 

monſtrated ; and though the demonſtration may have ſlipt out of 
his memory, he builds upon the truth. = 

Uſe the moſt proper methods to retain the ideas you have ac- 
quired z for the mind is ready to let many of them ſlip, unleſs ſome 
pains be taken to fix them upon the memory. Watts, 
To SLIP. v. a. 


1. To convey ſecretly, 
In his officious attendance upon 
powder into her drink. 
2. To loſe by negligence, js 
You are not now to think what 's beſt to do, 
As in beginnings; but what muſt be done, 
Being thus enter'd ; and ſlip no advantage 


— 


his miſtreſs he tried to ſip a 
Arbutbnot's Hiſtory of Jobn Bull. 


One ill man may not think of the miſchief he could do, or /i 
the occaſion, - g my Teal. 


To ſlip the market, when thus fairly offered, is great impru- 
dence, o1 ts a Wi 15151 ollier, 
For watching occaſions to corre& others in their diſcourſe, and 
not to ſip any opportunity of ſhewing their talents, ſcholars are moſt 
blamed, $i Locke. 
. Thus far my author has Jlipr his firſt deſign 3 not a letter of 
what has been yet ſaid promoting any ways the trial. 
3. To part twigs from the main body by laceration, 
The runners ſpread from the maſter-roots, and have little ſprouts 


excellent ſets : the branches alſo may be ſlipped and planted. 
Mertimer's Huſbandry. 

4. To eſcape from; to leave lily, | 

. This bird you aim'd at, though you hit it not. 
oh, Sir, Lucentio ſlipp'd me like his greyhound, 

Which runs himſelf, o catches for his maſter. 

5. To let looſe, 

On Eryx 


A lamb new fallen to 


Shakeſp. 


altars lays 
| the ſtormy ſeas z 
| Then ſlips his haulſers, and his anchors weighs. 
6. To leta dog looſe. 
'The impatient greyhound, from far 
Bounds o'er the yak ge courſe e bare. 
7. To throw off any thing that holds one. 
Forced to alight, my horſe / 170 his bridle, and ran away. Swift, 
8. To paſs over negligently. : | 
If our author gives us a lift of his doctrines, with what reaſon can 
that about indulgences be ſlipped over ? Altterbury. 


SL1P. n. / [from the * 
1. The act of ſlipping; falſe Rep, 
2. Errour; miſtake; fault. 0 
There put on him 
What forgeries you pleaſe : marry, none ſo rank 
As may diſhonour him; 
But, Sir, ſuch wanton, wild, and uſual ſlips, 
As are moſt known to youth and liberty, Shakeſpeare. 
Of the promiſe there made, our maſter hath failed us, by ſip of 
memory, or injury of time. Wotton's Architefure, 
This religious affection, which nature has implanted in man, 
would be the moſt enormous flip ſhe could commit, More. 
One caſual flip is enough to weigh down the faithful ſervice of a 
long life. L'Eftrange. 
Alonzo, mark the characters; 
And if th' impoſtor's pen have made a Jip | 
That ſhews it counterfeit, mark that and ſave me. Dryden. 


Dryden, 


Dryden. 


ingly indifferent word for another, that diſcovery opened to me this 
preſent view. | Locke, 

Any little flip is more conſpicuous and obſervable in a good man's 
conduct than in another's, as it is not of a piece with his character. 


Addiſon's Spectator. 
A twig torn from the main ſtock. 
In NE they are fewer, when they come to be diſcuſſed by reaſon, 
than otherwiſe they ſeem, when by heat of contention they are di- 
vided into many „lip, and of every branch an heap is made. Hooker, 
The ſlips of their vines have been brought into Spain. Abb. 
Adoption ſtrives with nature, and choice breeds 
A native ſlip to us from foreign ſeeds. Shakeſpeare. 
Thy mother took into her blameful bed 
Some tern untutor'd churl, and noble ſtock 
Was graft with crab«tree ſlip, whoſe fruit thou art. Shakeſp. 
Trees are apparelled with flowers or herbs by boring holes In their 
bodies, and putting into them earth holpen with muck, and ſetting 


3 


ſeeds or flips of violets in the earth. Bacon. 
Pipe So have I ſeen ſome tender ſip, 
Sav'd with care from winter's wp, 
The pride of her carnation train, | 
Pluck'd up by ſome unheedy ſwain. Milton. 


They are propagated not only by the ſeed, but many alſo by the 


Y 


ing ſo made as to lip or become looſe by relaxation 


W . N of the hand. TT (4 } 14 n, N . 
hen Judas ſaw that his hoſt ſlips away, he was 22 1 fe you ap" Me in the fie «Hey V 
ru „Dede bhaftian. training upon the tarts; |, | |; heſpeare Sf 
Fe ks — 2 away, N : God is ſaid to barden oy heart pre ns r 
To give his partner fairer play. Prior, | nor ey a r. 5 ＋ a ½nour Br 
. ; . 8 2 Pre 7 10H FENG ff 9 1 
5. To glide ! to unexpectedly or imperceptibly. 7 8 eſcape ; a deſettion. not whether to give 
The banks of either fide ſeeming arms of the loving earth, that 5 h 2 be not ori inally taken from a dog, that run 
fain would embrace it, and the river a wanton nymph, which ſtill rhe jp B 's in the leader's hand. 
0 = 1 
he bleſſing of the Lord ſhall ſip from thee, without doing thee, | A * Hadibras 
any good, if thou haſt not ; ch doing * Top. To give ſo near a friend the lip. | , 
pt | 


Ropers. | 


that if they be let ſlip for the | 


Addiſon, | 


That may ſecure you. Ben Jonſon's Cataline. | 
Let us not ſlip th' occaſion, whether ſcorn 
Or ſatiate fury yield it from our foe. Milton, 


2, Uncertainty want of firm 19 15 


Atterbury. | 


or roots to them, which, being cut four or five inches long, make | 


Lighting upon a very eaſy flip I have made, in putting one ſeem- 


root, and ſome by ſlips or cuttings. Ray on the Creation, 
4. A leaſh or ſtring in which a dog is held, from its be. | 


SLI : 


The daw did not like 


his companion, and gave him the ö, and 
_ intothe woods, 5 2 „ 
heir explientions are not yours, and will give you the ſlip, 
6." A Wy ey pond: TY | 
Betwech theſe eaſtern and weſtern mountains les a ſlip of lower 
| ground, Which runs acroſs the iſland. Fade Auiſen. 
Sr ir. . J. [//ip and board.] A board ſliding 
. vr, rooves.” | * | 
ventured to draw back the ſipboard on the roof, contrived on 
8 purpoſe to let in alr. 0 1 Culler Travels. 
LI PKNOT. 3. /. | flip an il a 
r 


They draw off ſo much line as iy neceſſary; und faſten the reſt 
upon the line-rowl with a ſlipknot, that no my line turn off. 
I ; Moxon's hanical Exerciſes. 
In large wounds a fingle knot firſt ; over this a little linen com- 
preſs, on which is another ſingle not; and then a Fipkner, which 
may be looſened upon inflammation. ne Sy. = = 


|SLI'yPeR or Hoe. u. . [from ſlip.) 


1. A ſhoe without leather behind, into which the fodt 
ſlips eaſily, eg 

A gown. made of the fineſt wool, 
Which from our pretty lambs we pull; 


Fair lined ſlippers for the. cold, 


With buckles of the pureſt gold. Rateigh, 
If he went abroad too much, ſhe'd uſe 
To give him Alke n and lock up his ſhoes. King 
Thrice rung the bell, the /ipper knock'd the ground, 


And the preſs'd watch retura'd a filver ſound, Pepe. 


B. [ cre/pis, Lat.] An herb. | ' 

SLIPPER, 45 [rhpun, 17 715 Slippery; not firm. 
Obſolete. Perhaps never in uſe but for poetical con- 
venience. | 


A truſtleſs ſtate of earthly things, and ſlipper hope i 
. Of mortal men, that ſwinke and ſweat for nought. Spenſer. 
SLIPPERILY, adv. [from flippery.] In a lippery 
manner, 


SL1"PPERINESS, . / [from ſlippery.) 

1. State or quality of being 7 1 3 ſmoothneſs 3 
glibneſs. ME DRE. 

We do not only fall by the ſlipperineſs of our ton but we de- 

liberately diſcipline them to Spheres mnt of the Tongue. 
The ſchirrus may be diſtinguiſhed by its want of inflamma- 

tion in the ſkin, its lmoothneſs, and ſlipperineſi deep in the breaſt. 


Sharp's Surgery. 


| erig, Swediſh, ] 


* 


SLIPPERY, adj. Irlipun, Saxon; 
1. Smooth; glib. lidl; 08 
They trim their feathers, which makes them oily and ſlippery, 


that the water lips off. 


NN 107% 6 14 ortimere 
Oily ſubſtances only lubricate and make the howels ſlippery. 
| re gan egy 
2. Not affording firm foating,... 
Did you know the art o' th? court, 
As hard to leave as keep; whoſe top to climb, 
Is certain falling ; or ſa ippayy that « vUſhiet a, 
The fear's az bad as falling. Sha ts Cymbeline. 
His promiſe to truſt to as /lippery as ice, Tuſſer. 
Their way ſhall be ad lippery ways, Fhe.ds „Fer. xxlli. 
The 12 tops of human ſtate, | 8 
The gi de p nnacles 'of fate, . # f 2 Cowley. 
The higher they are raiſed, the giddier they are; the more ſlip- 
pery is thejr ſtanding, and the deeper their fall, L' Eftrange. 
The higheſt hill is the mo e place 
And fortune mocks us with a ſmiling-tace. Denham. 


Beauty, like ice, our footing does betray z 
Who can tread ſure on the ſmooth ſlippery way? Dryden. 
3. Hard to hold; hard to keep. h 
| Thus ſurely bound, yet be not overbold, 
The ſlipp'ry god will try to looſe his hold; . 
And various forms aſſume, to cheat thy ſight, _ 
And with vain images of beaſts aftright. = Dryden's Georg. 
4. Not ſtanding firm. [3.9 
When they fall, as being ſlipp'ry ſtanders, 
The love that lean'd on them, as ſlipp'ry too, 
Doth one pluck down another, and together 
Die in the faſt. Shakeſpeare's Troilus and 
3. Uncertain ; changeable ; mutable; inſtable, 
Oh world, thy ſlippery turns | Friends now faſt ſworn, 
| Whoſe double boſoms ſeem to wear one heart, 
| Whoſe hours, whoſe bed, whoſe meal and exerciſe, 
Are till together; who twine, as twere, in love 
Unſeparable, ſhall within this hourr,r: 
On a diſſenſion of a doit, break out 


Shakeſpeare, 


To bittereſt enmity, 
He looking down 
With ſcorn or pity on the ſlippery ſtats | 
Of kings, will tread upon the neck of fate. Denb. Sopby. 


6. Net certaly in its e tre pin 
ne ſure trick is better than a hundred ſlippery ones. L' Eſtrange. 
7 . French.] Not chaſte. 
y wife is ſlippery. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
SL1'yppY. adj, Chem Jp. Slippery; eaſily ſliding. 
A barbarous provincial word. 8 


The White of an 7 is ropyy 5 y, and 
ſlip an 2 


SLI'P$HOD, adj, 


nu 
Having the ſhoes 


not pulled up at the heels, but barely ſlipped on. 
The ſighed 'prentice from his maſter's door | | 
Had par'd the dirt, and ſprinkled round the floor. Swift, 


SL1'esLOP, 2. /. Bad liquor. A low word formed by 
reduplication of lep. F 
SL18H4. . /, A low word formed by reduplicating 


ws bob vt this a ſleeve? | q | 

ere 's ſnip and nip, and if and 0 1946 Wo 

Like to a 3 3 An hop. an. ng ; Shakeſpeare. 

To SLIT. v. a. pret. and part. ſit and fitted. [ylixan, 
Saxon. ] To cut longwiſe. fit? 


To make plants medicinable, ſit the root, and infuſe into it the 
medicine, as hellebore, opium, ſcammony, and then bind it up. 


| |... +... Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
The deers of Arginuſa had their cars 


divided, occaſioned at firſt . 
by ſlitting the ears. | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Had it hit 
The r part of him, the blow 


Had fit, as ſure as that below. Hudibrar 

We ſit the preternatural body open. Wiſeman's Surgery» 
Aliberty might be left to the judges to infliQ death, or ſome noto- 
rious mark, by ſlitting the noſe, or brands upon the cheeks. Temple, 
If a tinned or plated body, which, being of an even thickneſs, 
appears all over of an uniform colour, ſhould be ſlit into threads, or 
broken into fragments of the ſame thickneſs with the plate, I ſes 
no reaſon why every thread or fragment ſhould not keep its colour, 


Newton's Optic. 
He took. a freak 21 


To Ait my tongue, and make me ſpeak. Swift, 
J. (yr, Saxon.] A long cut, or narrow 


SLIT. *. 


n Se. ODE fields is a conduit of brick, unto which joineth a 
low vault, and at the end of that a round houſe of ſtone: and in, tha 


brick conduit there Is a window, and in the round W 


LD. 


rife of foe Nittls breadth 1 If you ery out In the rift, le will make 


a ſearful rodring at the window, acon. 
Where the tender rinds of trees diſcloſe 
Their ſhooting gems, a ſwelling knot there grows: 
Juſt in that place a narrow flit we make, 
Then othes buds from bearing trees we take; 
Inſerted thus, the wounded rind we cloſe. Dryden, 
1 found, by looking through a ſlit or oblong hole, which was nar- | 
rower than che pupil of my eye, and held cloſe to It parallel to the 


priſms, I could (ce the circles much dlſtincter, and viſible to a far 
greater number, than otherwiſe,. 2 Newton, 
To SLIVE, Iv. a. Irlipan, Saxon.) To fplit; to 
To SLI'VER, J divide longwiſe ; to tear off longwiſe. 
Liver of blaſpheming Jew 
Gat! of gout; and ſlips of yew, 
$liver'd in the moon's eclipſe, Sbaleſp. Macbeth. 
SLi'vyn, 1. / [from the verb.) A branch torn off. 
Sliver, in Scotland, {till denotes a ſlice cut off: as, 
he took a large ver of the beef, 
There on the pendent boughs her coronet weed 
Clamb'ring to hang, an envious ſliver broke, 
When down her weedy coronet and heiſelf 
Fell in the weeping brook, Shakeſpeare's Hamlet, 
SLOATS. n. / Of a cart, are thoſe underpieces which 
keep the bottom together, Bailey, 
S$0'pnyur, . % [glavoerio, Welſh.) Slaver, See 
SLAVER, | 
To SLOCK. wv. n. [ flock, to quench, Swediſh and Scot- 
tiſn.] To flake; to quench. 18 8 
8 Lok. 1. /. Ila, Saxon; ſaar, Daniſh.) The fruit of 
the blackthorn, a ſmall wild plum. 
The falr pomegranate might adorn the pine, 
The grape the bramble, and the /loe the vine. Blackmore, 
When you fell your underwoods, fow haws and ſloes in them, 
and they will furniſh you, without doing of your woods any hurt, 
timer a e ee 


Soor. . / A ſmall ſhip, commonly with only two 

malts. 

To S⁰⁰L. . a. [from lap, lep, Hop.] To drink groſsly 
and greedily. | 

Sv or. %%, [trom the verb.] Mean and vile liquor of 
any kind. Generally ſome nauſeous or uſeleſs medi- 
cinal liquor, | 

The ſick huſband here wanted for neither flops nor doctor. 


L' Eftrange, 
But thou, whatever flops ſhe will have bought, 
Be thanktul, Dryden's 'Fuvenal. 
S1.or, %%, [plop, Saxon; foove, Dutch, a covering. ] 
'Trowlers ; open breeches. 
What ſald Mi. Dombledon about the ſattin for my ſhort cloak 
and " iy e Henry IV. 
SLOPE, adj, [This word is not derived from any ſa- 
tisfactory original, Junius omits it: Skinner derives 
it from ap, lax, Dutch ; and derives it from the 
curve of à looſe rope. Perhaps its 2 = be 
latent in Jeeben, Dutch, to run, /ope being eaſy to 
the ronnr.| Oblique ; not erpendicular, It 1s 
generally uſed of xcdlivity or dechivity, forming an 
ungle greater or leſs with the plane of the horizon. 
here there is a greater quantity of water, and ſpace enough, 


| the water moveth with a fleper riſe and fall, acons 
Murm'ring waters fall 
Down the lope hills, diſpers'd, or In a lake, 
That to the tringed bank with myrtle crown'd 
Her cryſtal mirror holds, unite their ftreamu, Milton. 


Storr. u. / [from the adjective.] 


1. An oblique direction ; any thing — directed. 
f 6 


2. Declivity ; ground cut or formed with declivity, 
Growing upon ſlopes Iy cauſed for that moſs, as it cometh © 
molſture, o the water muſt but (1.de, not be In a pool. Bacon. 
My lord advances with mazeſtick mien, 
And when up ten ſteep floper you've dragz'd your thighs, 
Judt at his ſtudy door he'll bleſs your eyes. 
Stork, adv, Obliquely ; not perpendicularly. 
Uriel 


Return'd on that bright beam, whoſe point now rais'd 
Bore him e downward to the ſun, now fall'n, Milton. 
To Storr. v. 4. [from the adjective.] To form to 
obliquity or declivity ; to dire& obliquely. 
| Though bladed corn be lodg'd, and trees blown down, 
Though palaces and pyramids do flepe 
Their heads to their foundations. 
On each hand the flames 
Driv'n backward, foe their pointing ſpires, and roll'd 
In billows, leave i th* midit a horrid vale, Milton. 
The (tar, that roſe at evening bright, 
Toward heav'n's deſcent had flep'd his weltering wheel, Milt, 
All night 1 Qept, oblivious of my palnz 
Aurora dawn'd, and Phwbus (hin'd in vain 1 
Nor, till oblique he {#p'd his evening ray, 
Had Somuus dried the balmy dews away. Pope's Od 
To Stork. v. u. Lo take an oblique or d:clivous di- 
rection. 
| Betwixt the midſt and theſe, the gods aflign'd 
"Two habitable feats for human kind; 
And ervy their limits cut a floping way, 
Which the twelve Hens in beauteous order fav, Dryden. 

"There is u handfome work of piles made fleping athwart the 
ive, to Rp the trees which are cut down and caſt into the river. 

Brown's Travels, 
Up farts a palace, lo! th' obedient baſe | 
V eat its foot, the woods Its fides embrace, Pope, 

"There de a ftraight hole in every ant's neſt half an Inch deep 
and then it goes down floping into a place where they have their 
magagine, =» Addiſon's Spectator, 

On the ſouth aſpect of a hill, 
Whole (Kitts meand'ring Peaeus waſhes ill, 
Our pious lad'rer paſs 1 youthful days 
i In peace and charity, in pray 'r and prajle, Harte. 
$LOPENKSS, . % [from e.] Obliquity ; declivity ; 
not perpendicularity. 

The Italians give the cover a graceful pendence of ty, di. 
viding the whole breadth into nine parts, whereot two thall ſerve 
for the elevation of the higheſt ridge, Watton's Arcbiteture. 

SLOpxWink, ad}, [ fope and awi/e.] Obliquely ; not 
perpendicularly, 

The Wear is a trith, reachln r through the Oſe from 

1 u. f 


Shateſprare's Macbeth. 


the land to low Water mark, and n It a bent or cod with an 
3 4 Where the fiſh entering, upon their coming back with 
the ebb, are (topped trom Iluing out again, torfaken by the water, 
and left diy on the ofe, u. 


Sro'riN HN, %. [from ing.] Obliquely ; not 
nch. 
Thete atom do not deſcend always perpendicularly, but ſome- 
e my 4 rf ep.) Mi 3 RO 
LO PPY, @&, | from %. iry and wet; 
rather Hab. See SLAM, 7 TOI: 
hb 4 v. a., [ faghen, Dutch.] To ſtrike or claſh 
what a 


44 


* 


. 
* — 


| 


SLO 
Sror. 3. % [ ſod, Illandick.] The track of a deer. 


SLoTH. 3. J. [ylzpÞ, plepS, Saxon. 

be not AA, written foath, but that it 

ſeems better to regard the orthography of the primi- 
tive oa. | | 

1. $lowneſs; tardineſs. 

| Theſe cardinals trifle with me : I abhor 

This dilatory floth and tricks of Rome. 

2, Lazineſs ; fluggiſhneſs ; idleneſs. 

Falſe of heart, light of ear, bloody of hand, 
| "_ in ſloth, fox in ſtealth, 
hey change their courſe to pleaſure, eale, and florb, Milt. 
Induſtry approach'd, 
And rous'd him from Ni 

3. An animal. 

The ſloth is an animal of ſo flow a motion, that he will be 
three or four days at leaſt in climbing up and coming down-a 
tree ; and to 

2 whole day, 


SLO'THFUL, adj. [ floth and full.) Idle; lazy; flug- 
giſh ; inactive; Ea dull of motion. 


He that is florbful in his work, is brother to him that is a great 


waſter. Prov. xvili. 


The deſire of the fothful killeth him; for his hands refuſe to | 


labour, 
To vice induſtrious z but to nobler deeds 
Timorous and ſlothful. 
Flora commands thoſe ply pe and knights, 
Who liv'd in ? wap. 7 eaſe and looſe delights, 
Who never acts of honour durſt purſue, 
The men inglorious knights, the ladies all untrue, Dryden. 
The very ſoul of the ſlotbful does effectually but lie drowſing in 
his body, and the whole man is totally given up to his ſenſes, 
L' Eftrange. 
Another is deaf to all the motives to piety, by indulging an idle 
och ful temper. Law. 


SLo'THFULLY, adv. [from /lothful.) Idly; lazily ; 
with ſloth. | 
SLO"THFULNESS. . % [from /othful.) Idleneſs ; la- 
zineſs; fluggiſhneſs ; inactivity. | 
To truſt co labour without prayer, argueth impiety and prophane- 
neſs z it maketh light of the providence of God : and although it 
be not the intent of a religious mind, yet it is the fault of thoſe 
men whoſe religion wanteth light of a mature judgment to direct 
it, when we join with our prayer ſlothfulneſi, and neglect of con- 
venient labour, Hooker. 


Slothfulneſs caſteth into a deep ſſeep, and an idle ſoul ſhall ſuffer 


hunger, Prov. xix. 15. 
SLOUCH, . /. 15 » Daniſh, ſtupid.] 
ook ; a depreſſion of the head. In 


Prov. xxi. 25. 


Milton. 


1. A downcaſt 

Scotland, an ungainly gait, as alſo the perſon whoſe 

ait it is. ä 

Our doctor has every quality that can make a man uſeful; but, 

alas! he hath a ſort of ouch in his walk. Swift. 
2. A man who looks heavy and clowniſh. 

Begin thy carols then, thou vaunting ſlouch; - 
Be thine the oaken ſtaff, or mine the pouch. Gay. 
To SLOUCH, v. u. [from the noun.] To have a down- 
caſt elowniſh look. 


SLO'VEN. . /. [/oef;, Dutch; y/hwn, Welſh, naſty, 
ſhabby.]J A man . negligent of cleanli- 
neſs ; a man dirtily dreſſed, 


The miniſters came to church in handſome holiday ap 
that himſelf did not think them bound by the law of God to go 
like flovens, Hooker, 


AﬀeR in things about thee cleanlineſs, 
That all may gladly board thee as u flow'r t 
Slovens take up their ſtock of noiſomeneſs 
Deforchand, and anticipate their laſt hour, 
You laugh, halt beau, half fever, If. I ſtand; 
My wig half powder, and all ſnuff my band. 
hed methods various, but alike their alm; 
The flowen and the fopling are the ſame, | Young, 
SLo'venLinEss. . /. [from /ovenly.) Indecent neg- 
Ugence of dreſs ; wy, ws of cleanlineſs. 

Novenlineſs is the worſt ſign of a hard ſtudent, and civility the 
beſt exerciſe of the remiſsz yet not to be exact in the phraſe of 
compliment, or geſtures of courteſy, Wotton, 

SLO'vEenLY. adj. [from floven.] Negligent of dreſs ; 
r of neatneſs ; not neat ; not cleanly, 

ſop at laſt found out a ſlovenly lazy fellow, lolling at his 

eaſe, as if he had nothing to do. L'Eftrange. 
SLO'VENLY. adv. [from /oven.] In a coarſe inclegant 
manner, 

As 1 hang my clothes on ſomewhat ſlovenly, I no ſooner went 
in but he trowned upon me. Pope, 

$S1O'VENRY, . ＋ [from oven. ] Dirtineſs; want © 
neatneſs. 
Our gayneſs and our gilt are all beſmirch'd 
With rainy marching in the painful field : 
There 's not a piece of feather in our hoſt, 


Herbert. 
Pope, 


* 


And time hath worn us into flovenyy. Sbaleſp. Henry V. 
SLOUGH, . / [plog, _ 
1. A deep miry place; a hole full of dirt. 


'The Scots were in a fallow field, whereinto the Engliſh could 
not enter, but over a croſs ditch and a ſlough; in paſſing whereof 
many of the Engliſh horſe were plunged, and ſome mired. Haysvard. 

The ways being foul, twenty to one 
He's here ſtuck in a flovgh, and overthrown, Milton, 
A carter had lid his waggon faſt in a 42 » C1'Eftrange. 
2. The ſkin which a ſerpent caſts off at his periodical 
renovation, 

Thy fates open their hands, let thy blood and ſpirit embrace 
them 3 and to inure thyſelf to what thou art like to be, caſt thy 
humble flowgh, and appear freſh, —_— Twelfth Night, 

When the mind is quicken 

The organs, though defun& and dead before, 
Rreak up their drowſy grave, and newly move, 
With caſted flough, and freſh legerity. 

Oh let not ſleep my cloſing eyes invade 
In open plains, or in the ſecret ſhade, 
—— he, now's 1 all hol ckled pride 

t us youth, has caſt his ſhewgb afide 
And la. | i 1 ; 


S bakeſpeare, 


« (ummer liv'ry rolls along 
EreQt, and brandiſhing his forky tongue. Dryden, 
The ſlough of an Englith viper, at Is, the cuticula, they caſt 
off twice eve 


year, at (ſpring and fall: the ſeparation begins at 
the head, and is finiſhed in twenty-four hours, 25 Grew. 


'The body, which we leave behind in this viſible world, is as the 
womb or Heng from whence we lilue, and are born Into the other, 
Gree's Cees. 
3+ It is uſed by Sbalepcare fimply for the ſkin, 
Ax the ſnake, roll'd in a flow'ry bank, 
With ſhining checker'd "wy b doth Ring a child, 
That for the beauty thinks 0 excellent, Shateſp., Henry VI. 
4+ The part that ſeparates from a foul ſore. 
At the next drefling 1 found a flowgh come away with the drefl. 
ings, which was the tordes, Wiſeman on Ulcers. 
To SLOUGH, v. . [from the noun.) To part from 
the found flelh, A chirurgical term. 


& 


It might there- | 


Shak. Henry VIII. 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. | 


s miſerable florb, Thomſ, Autumn. | 


go the length of fifty paces on plain ground, _ ; 
N reto. | 


„ and 


NL UVC“ 

sro“ von v. adj. [from /ough.) Miry 
That cuſtom 1100 d not be 2 — 8 z _ 
grounds ſlougby underneath, which turn into bog, 827 


d. 
bn 


| grounds foug Swiſh 
SLOW. adj. Irlay, yleap, Savon; ew, Frißck J 
1. Not ſwift ; not quick of motion 3; not 73 
having 1 wanting celerity. So 
| e thou think ſt not ſev, "aw 
Who ſince the morning hour ſet out from heav'n, 
Where God reſides, and on mid-day arriv's 
| In Eden, diſtance inexprefible! ' Milten 
; Where the motion Is fo flow as not to ſupply a conſtant in 04 
| freſh ideas to the ſenſes, the fenſe of motion Is loſt, pp 
2. Late 16 feen in a ſhort time. . 
38 eſe changes in the heay'ns, though flow, product 
Like change on ſea and land, Tien a. 5 — 2 
3. Not ready; not prompt; not quick. : 
I am flow of ſpeech, and a flow tongue, Exod. iv. 10 
ine ear ſhall not be ſlow, mine eye not ſhut, Milton, 
The ſlew of ſpeech make in dreams unpremedirated harangueg, 


or converſe readily in languages that they are but little — 


with, ſon 
For though in dreadful whirls we hung _ 
High on the broken wave, 
I knew thou wert not flow to hear, 
Nor impotent to ſave, 
4+ Dull; inactive; tardy ; ſluggiſh, 
Fix'd on defence, the Trojans are not ſlow 
| To guard their thore from an expected foe, Dryden, 
5. Not haſty; acting with deliberation ; not vehement. 
The Lord is mercitul, and flow to anger. Common Prayer 
He that is flow to wiath, is of great underſtanding. Prov. 


—_ Fu * and wy 
reſl ings with circumſpective eyes. Pope. 
6. Dull ; bes * 
Pepe, 


Addiſon, 


in wit. 
The blockhead is a ſlow worm. 


SLOW, in compoſition, is an adverb ; /orwly, 

This ſlow-pac'd ſoul, which late did cleave 
T' a body, and went but, by the body's leave, 
Twenty perchance or thirty mile a day, 
Diſpatches in a minute all the way 
"Twixt heav'n and earth. 

To the ſhame of ſlow endeavouring art 
I, eaſy numbers flow, hy” 

his day's death denounc'd, if aught I ſee, 

Will prove no ſudden but a ſlotu-pac d evil, 
A long day's dying to augment our pain. 


For eight ſſoto-eireling years by tempeſts toſt. 


Denne. 8 


Mins. 
So , Do 
me demon urg'd 

T' explore the fraud with guile oppos' d to guile, 
Slecu- pacing thrice around th. infidious pile. Pope. 
To SLow. v. a. [from the adjedtive.] To omit by hi 
latorineſs ; to delay; to procraſtinate. Not in uſe, 

The true word was for/low. 
Now do 2 know the reaſon of this haſte? _ 

-I would I knew not why it ſhould be fed. Shateſpeare, 


SLOWLY, adv. [from | 


1. Not E z not with — not with velocity. 
he gnome rejoicing bears her gifts away, 
Spreads his black wings, and ſlowly mounts to day, Pope, 
2. Not ſoon ; not early; not in a little time, 
The poor remnant of human ſeed peopled their country again 
ſlowly, by little and little. : Bacon, 
Our fathers bent their painful induftry 
To check a monarchy that ſlowwly grew ; 
But did not France or Holland's fate foreſee, 
Whoſe rifing pow'r to ſwift dominion flew. 
We oft our ſlowly growing works impart, 
While images refle& from art to art. : Pope. 
3. Not haſtily ; not raſhly : as, he determines fow!y. 
4. Not Aer not readily: as, he learns ſlowly, 
5. Tardily ; fluggiſhly. | 
The chapel of St. Laurence advances ſo very that 'tis 
not impoſſible but the family of Medicis may be extinct before 
their burial-place is finiſhed, 0 Addiſon on Italy, 
SLO'WNE8s, u. J. [from /oww.] | / 
1. Smallneſs of mdtion;; not ſpeed ; want of velocity; 


abſence of celerity or ſwiftneſs. 

Providence hath confined theſe human hearts, that what any 
invention bath in the ſtrength of its motion, is abated in the ſlerw- 
neſt of it: and what it hath in the extraordinary quickneſs of its 
motion, muſt be allowed for in the great trength that is required 
unto it. Wilkins s Mathematical Magick. 

Motion is the abſolute mode of a body, but (wittneſs or ſlowneſs 
are relative ideas. g Watts, 

2. Length of time in which any thing aQs or is 
brought to paſs ; not quickneſs. | 

Tyrants uſe what art they can to increaſe the ſlowneſs of 2 

tre 


Dryden, 


3. Dulneſs to admit conviction or affection. 
Chriſt would not heal their infirmities, becauſe of the hardneſs 
and ſlowneſs of their hearts, in that they believed him not. 
9% | Bentley's Sermons. 
4. Want of promptneſs ; want of readineſs, 
85 Deliberation; cool delay. 
. Dilatorineſs ; procraſtination, 


$1.o'wworm, ». /, [plaphnm, Saxon.) The blind 
worm; a large viper, not mortal, ſcarcely venomous. 
Though we have found formed ſnakes in the belly. of the cæcl- 
lia, or flowwworm, yet may the viper emphatically bear the name. 
Brown's Vulgar Errouri« 
To $.v"BnER, wv. 4. [probably from /ubbor.] 
1. To do any thing lazily, imperfectly, or with idle 
urry. | 
Nature ſhewed the doth not like men who flubber up matters of 
mean account. Sidney 
Baſlanio told him, he would make ſome ſpeed 
Of his return: he anſwer'd, do not ſo, : 
Slubber not buſineſs for my ſake. Shak. Merch. of Venice- 
As they are flubbered over, the malignity that remains will ſhow 
itſelf in ſome chronick diſeaſe, - Wiſman's Surgery+ 
2. To ſtain; to daub. [This ſeems to be from. ber, 
flabber, or flaver.] 
You muſt be content to ſlubbey the gloſs of your new fortunes 
| With this more ſtubborn and boiſterous expedition. Shakeſpearts 
3. To cover coarſely or careleſsly. This is now not in 
uſe, otherwiſe than as a low colloquial word. 5 
A man of ſecret ambitious ends, and proportionate coun 1 b 
ſmothered under the habit of a ſcholar, and ſlubbered over - 
certain rude and clowniſh faſhion, that had the ſemblance 5-4 58 
tegrity. b 
St.u"#neRDECULLION, . / I ſuppoſe a cane wor 
without derivation.] A paltry, dirty, ſorry wretch. 
Quoth ſhe, although thou haſt deſerv'd, 
Baſe fi>bberdegullion, to be ſerv'd 
As thou didit vow to deal with me, 
If thou hadſt got the victory. 


SLupos. »./. [I ſuppoſe from plog, flough, 53x00: 
Mire; dirt mixed with water. 
The cath I made u mere ſoft fladge or mud. 


Hudibrat 
] 


Mirth” 
SLL. 


* — he <a, 


S L U. 


1100, g L. Daniſh, and ſock, Duck. Sgnify 


a glutton, and thence one that has the ſloth of a 


lutton.] 
. An idler 
wretch, | what a ſlug is Haſtings, that he comes not! Shakeſp, 
An hindrance; an obſtruction. Flat 
*  Ufory dulls and damps all improvements, wherein money would 
de ſtitring, if it were not for this ſlug. Bacon. 
A kind of flow creeping ſnail. . 
3 lee · an hammerhead, Saxon.] A cylindrical or 
oval piece of metal ſhot from a gun. 
When fractures are made with bullets or ſuge, there the ſcalp 
4 cranium are driven in together, Wiſeman's Surgery, 
=; As, forc'd from wind-guns, lead itſelf can fly, 
And pond'rous ſlugs cut ſwiftly through the ſky. Popes 
$,vG- v. u. [from the noun. ] To lie idle; to play 
e drone; to move ſlowly. 
All he did was to deceive good knights, 
And draw them from purſuit of praiſe and fame, 
To ſlug in ſloth and ſenſual delights, 
And end their days with irrenowned ſhame. Fairy Queen, 
He lay not all night Sugging in a cabbin under his mantle, but 
ſed commonly to keep others waking to defend their lives. Spen. 
g One went ſugging on with a thouſand cares. L' Eftrange. 
6,u'6GARD. u. / [from Aug.] An idler; a drone ; 
an inactive lazy fellow. | 
Cry mercy, lords, and watchful gentlemen, 


That you have ta'en a tardy fſluggard here. Shak. Rich, III. 
This mightier ſound ſhall make | 
The dead to riſe, 
And open tombs and open eyes, 


3 A drone ; a flow, heavy, ſleepy, lazy 


To 


To the long ſluggards of five thouſand years. Conoley, 
Up, up, ſays Avarice; thou ſnor'ſt again, 

Stretchett thy limbs, and yawn'ſt, but all in vain 

The tyrant Lucre no denial takes; 

At his command th' unwilling ſuggard wakes, Dryden. 


Sprightly May commands our youth to keep _ 

The vigils of her night, and breaks their ſuggard ſleep, Dry. 
7, $1,U"GGARDIBZE. v. 4. [from fluggard.] To make 

idle; to mike droniſh, 
Rather ſee tht wonders of the world abroad, 

Than, living dully fluggardiz'd at home, 

Wear out thy youth with ſhapeleſs idleneſs. Shakeſpeare, 
$1'uGG15H. adj, [from Aug.] Dull; drowſy ; lazy; 
- lothful ; idle; inſipid; flow ; inactive; inert. 

Sluggiſp idlenets, the nurſe of fin, 


Upon a flothful aſs he choſe to ride. Fairy Queen, 
The dull billows, thick as troubled mire, 
Whom neither wind out of their ſeat could force, 
Nor tides did drive out of their ſluggiſh ſource, Spenſer, 
One, bolder than the * 
With his broad ſword provok'd the Waller. 


Juggiſ beaſt, 

Matter, being impotent, ſluggiſh, and inactive, hath no power to 

air or move itſelf. Wodward.. 

$.v'GGISHLY, adv. [from ſuggi/h.] Dully'; not nim- 
bly ; lazily ; idly ; ſlowly. | 

Suu'GG15HNE85. 1. /. [from ſluggiſh.] Dulneſs; ſloth; 
lazineſs; idleneſs; inertneſs. 

The moſt of mankind are inclined by her thither, if they would 
take the pains; no leſs than birds to fly, and horſes to run: which 
if they loſe, it is through their own ſluggiſhneſs, and by that means 
become her prodigies, not her children, : Ben Jonſon. 

It is of great moment to teach the mind to ſhake off its ſuggiſþ- 
neſs, and vigorouſly employ itſelf about what reaſoh ſhall direct. 

Locke. 
SLUICE, . /. [| fuyſe, Dutch; ęſcluſe, French; /clu/a, 
Italian.] A watergate; a floodgate; a vent for 
Two other precious drops, that ready ſtood 
Each in their cryſtal fuice, he, ere they fell, 
Kils'd, as the gracious ſigns of ſweet remorſe, 
And pious awe, that fear'd to have offended, Milton. 
Divine Alpheus, who, by ſecret ſluice, 
Stole under — to meet his Arethuſe. Milton. 
If we receive them all, they were more than ſeven 3 if only the 


natural ſluices, they were fewer. Brown's Fulgur Errours. 
As waters from her ſluices, flow'd 


a 


Unbounded ſorrow from her eyes. Prior. 
Each fluice of affluent fortune open'd ſoon, 
And wealth flow'd in at morning, night, and noon, Harte. 


To SLUICE. v. 4. [from the noun.] To emit by flood- 
Like a traitor coward, | 
Sluic'd out his inn'cent ſoul through ſtreams of blood. Shak, 

Veins of liquid ore ſluic'd from the lake. 

You wrong me, if you think I'll ſell one drop 
Within theſe veins for pageants z but let honour 
Call for my blood, I'll Juice it into ſtreams; 
Turn fortune looſe again to my purſuit, 

And let me hunt her through embattled foes, | | 

: In duſty plains z there will 1 be the fire. Dryd. Span. Friar, 

SLUICY. adj, [from Auice.] Falling in ſtreams as 
from a ſluice or floodgate. | 

And oft whole ſheets deſcend of ſluicy rain, 

Suck'd by the ſpungy clouds from off + main: 
The lofty ſkies at once come pouring down, 
Ihe promis'd crop and golden labours drown. Dryden. 
To SLUMBER, v. u. [plumenan, Saxon; ſuymeren, 
uteh. | 


1. To ſleep lightly ; to be not awake, nor in profound 
eep. 3 
„He that keepeth Iſrael ſhall neither lumber nor ſieep. Pſalms. 
Conſclence wakes deſpair that flumber'd, _ Milton. 
2. To ſleep; to repoſe, Sleep and ſlumber are often 
de . | 
God ſpeaketh, yet man perceiveth it not: in a dream, in a vi- 
fon of the night, when deep ſleep falleth upon men, in ſlumbering, 
upon the bed. Job, xxxiil. 15. 
FHlave ye choſen this place, | | 
After the toil of battle, to repoſe 
Your wearied virtue, for the uſe you find 
Lo lumber here ? 
3 To be in a ſtate of negligence and ſupineneſs. 
Why flumbers Pope, who leads the tuneful train, 
9 Nor hears that virtue which he loves complain ? 
Su MBER, v. 4. 
1. To lay to ſleep. 
2. To ſtupify; to ſtun, | 
Then up he took the ſumber'd ſenſeleſs corſe, 
And, ere he could out of his ſwoon awake, 
Him to his caftle brought. 
„To honeſt a deed after it was done, or to ſlumber his conſcience 
in che doing, he ſtudled other incentives. Motton. 
\VMBER. . . [from the verb.] 
. Light ſleep; ſleep not profound. | 
And for his dreams, I wonder he's ſo ſond 
To truſt the mock'ry of unquiet ſumbers. Shak, Rich. III. 
rom careleſſneſs it ſhall fall into e and trom a flumber it 


lettle into a deep and long fleep z till at laſt, perhaps, it ſhall 


A. tons 


You ng s 


Fairy Queen, 


Milton. 


a ſteep itſelf into a lethargy, and that ſuch an one, that nothing but 
hell and judgment ſhall awaken it. South. 
Labour and reſt, that equal periods keep; 
Obedient ſlumbers that can wake and weep« Pope 
2. Sleep; repoſe, e 
Boy! Lucius J faſt aſleep? It is no matter; 


Ev'n luſt and envy fleep, but love denies 
Reſt to my ſoul, and ſlumber to my eyes: 
: Three days I promis'd-to attend my doom, 
And two long days and nights are yet to come. 


SLU"MBEROUS.'} „ 
Suman, (%. (from Nunber.] 


1. Inviting to ſleep ; ſoporiferous ; cauſing ſleep; 
i The timely dew of ſleep, 
Nov falling with ſoft Jumb'rous weight, inclines 
Our eyelids, | 
While penſive in the ſilent ſumb'rous ſhade, 
Sleep's gentle pow'rs her drooping eyes invade z 
Minerva, life-like, on embodied air ; 
Impreſs'd the form of Iphthema. Pope's Odyſſey. 
There every eye with /lumb'rous chains ſhe bound, 
And daſh'd the flowing goblets to the ground. 
2, Sleepy ; not waking. | 
A great perturbation in nature! to receive at once the benefit of 
ſleep, and do the effects of watching: in this ſlumbery agitation, 
what have you heard her ſay ? Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
SLUNG. The preterite and participle paſſive of /ling. 
SLUNK. The preterite and participle paſſive of int. 
Silence accompany'd ; for beaſt, and bird, 
They to their graſly couch, theſe to their neſts, 
Were ſflunk. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
To SLUR. v. a. [ ſoorig, Dutch, naſty ; Moore, a ſlut.] 
1. To ſully; to ſoil ; to contaminate, 


2. To paſs lightly ; to balk ; to miſs, 
The atheiſts laugh in their ſleeves, and not a little triumph, to 
ſee the cauſe of theiſm thus betrayed by its profeſſed friends, and 
the grand argument ſlurred by them, and ſy their work done to 
their hands. | | Cudaworth, 
Studious to pleaſe the genius of the times, 
With periods, points, and tropes, he ſlurs his crimes ; 
He robb'd not, but he borrow'd from the poor, 

And took but with intention to reſtore, 

3- To cheat; to trick, 


What was the publick faith found out for, 

But to ſlur men of what they fought for? 
| Come, ſeven 's the main, 

Cries Ganymede ; the uſual trick: 

Seven, ſlur a ſix; eleven, a nick. Prior, 
SLUR, . / [from the verb.] Faint reproach ; ſlight 

diſgrace, 5 

Here is an ape made a king for ſhewing tricks; and the fox is 
then to put a ſlur upon him, in expoſing him for ſport to the ſcorn 
of the people. L' Eſtrange. 

No one can rely upon ſuch an one, either with ſafety to ie 
affairs, or without a ſlur to his reputation; ſince he that truſts a 
knaye has no other recompence but to be accounted a fool for his 
pains. South's Sermons. 
SLUT, n. /. f [ /odde, Dutch.] , 
1. A dirty woman, 


Cricket, to Windſor chimnies ſhalt thou leap ! 
Where fires thou find'ſt unrak'd, and hearths unſwept, 
There pinch the maids as blue as bilberry; 

Our radiant queen hates ſluts and ſluttery. - Shakeſpeare, 

The veal 's all rags, the butter 's turn'd to oil; ; 


Dryden, 


Milton. 


Pope. 


Dryden. 


Hudibras. 


And thus I buy good meat for fluts to ſpoil. King. 
2. A word of flight contempt to a woman, 
Hold up, you ſluts, 
Your aprons mountant; you 're not oathable, 
Although I know you 'll wear. Shakeſpeare's Timon. 


The frogs were ready to Jeap out of their ſkins tor joy, till one 
crafty old Aut in the company adviſed them to conſider a little bet- 
ter on 'ts L'Eftrange. 

SLU"TTERY. 1. / [from Aut.] The qualities or prac- 
tice of a ſlut, 


Slutt'ry, to ſuch neat excellence oppos'd, ; 
Should make deſire vomit emptineſs” Sbaleſp. Cymbeline, 
Theſe make our girls their ſluttery rue, 8 
By pinching them both black and blue; 
And put a penny in their ſhoe, 

The houſe for cleanly (weeping. Drayton. 
A man gave money for a black, upon an opinion that his ſwarthy 
colour was rather ſluttery than nature, and the fault of his maſter 
that kept him no cleaner, L' Eftrange. 
SLU'TT18H, adj, [from fut.] 
1. 


Naſty ; not nice; not cleanly ; dirty; indecently 
negligent of cleanlineſs; | 
All preparations both for food and lodging, ſuch as would make 
one deteſt niggardneſa, it is ſo ſluttiſb a vice, 
Albeit the mariners do covet ſtore of cabbins, yet indeed they are 
but ſurtiſþ dens that breed ſickneſs in peace, ſerving to cover 
ſtealths, and in fight are dangerous to tear men with their ſplin- 
ters. Ralei b's Eſjays. 


much promoted the opinion, occaſioned by their ſervile condition 
at firſt, and inferior ways of parſimony ever ſince. Brown, 
Slothful diſorder fill'd his ſtable, 
And fluttiſþ plenty deck'd her table, 
2. It is uſed ſometimes for meretricious, 
She got a legacy by hn tricks. 
SLU'TTISHLY. adv, 
ner; naſtily; dirtily. * 
SLu”TTI8HNEss. 1. /. [from ſluttiſh,] The qualities 
or practice of a ſlut; naſtineſs ; dirtineſs, 
That is only ſuitable in laying a foul complexion upon a filthy 
favour, ſetting forth both in ſluttiſþneſs. Sidney. 
I look on the inſtinct of this noiſome and troubleſome creature, 
the louſe, of ſearching out foul and naſty clothes to harbour and 
breed in, as an effect of divine providence, deſigned to deter men 
and women from ſluttiſhneſs and ſordidneſs, and to provoke them 
to cleanlineſs and neatneſs, Ray on the Creation, 
SLY. adj. [pliS, Saxon, ſlippery, and metaphorically 
deceitful ; gur, Iflandick.] Meanly artful ; ſe- 
cretly inſidious ; cunning, a 
For my iy wiles and ſudtile craftineſs, 
The title or the kingdom 1 poſſeſs. 
And for 1 doubt the Greekiſh monarch ſly, | 
Will uſe with him ſome of chokes cratt. Fairfax. 
His proud ſtep he ſcornful turn'd, ' 
And with fl cjircumſpattiog; Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
Envy is a curled plant; ſome fibres of it are rooted almoſt in 
every man's nature, and it works in a ſly and impereeptible _ 
"Ie is odious in a man to look ſly and leering at a woman. Clariſſa. 


SLY'LY. adv. [from y.] With ſecret artifice ; inſi- 
ouſly, | 

T Ts — v. u. [Tmæckan, Sax. /maccken, Dutch. ] 

1. To have a taſte; to 

taſte. RES 

2. To have a tincture or quilky inks. N 

of this vice, 

To de for Ty rs Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſure 


Prior. 


Holiday. 


Hubberd"s Tale. 


® 


Enjoy the honey-heavy dew of ſlumber. Shak. Julius Cæſur. 


Sidney. 


The naſtineſs of that nation, and fluttiſp courſe of life, hath 


[from Jlatt h] In a luttiſh man- 


be tinctured with any particular 


He is but a baſtard to the time, 18 
That doth not ſmack of obſervation. Sbaleſp. King Job 
3. To make a noiſe by ſeparation of the lips ſtrongly 
preſſed together, as after a taſte. | 
She ki(s'd with ſmacking lip the ſnoring lout; 
For ſuch a kiſs demands a pair of gloves 
4. To kiſs with a cloſe compreſſion of 
be heard when they ſeparate. 
He gives a ſmacking buſs. 
To SMACK. v. a. 
1. To kiſs. 


So careleſs flow'rs, ſtrow'd on the water's fa 
The curled whirpools ſuck, ſmack, and embrace, 
Yet drown them, | 
2. To make to emit any quick ſmart noiſe. 
More than one ſteed muſt Delia's empire feel, 
Who fits triumphant o'er the flying wheel ; 
And, as the guides it through th' admiring throng, 
With what an air ſhe ſmacks the ſilken thong 
SMACK, 1. /; | /maeck, Dutch; from the verb.] 
1. Taſte; ſavour. 


2, Tincture; quality from ſomething mixed, . 
The child; that ſucketh the milk of the nurſe, learns his fi 
ſpeech of her; the which, being the firſt inured to his tongue, i 
ever after moſt pleaſing unto him; inſomuch, that though he af 
terwards be taught Engliſh, yet the ſmack of the firſt will always 
abide with him. Spenſer. 

Your lordſhip, though not clean paſt your youth, hath yet ſome 
ſmack of age in you, ſome relith of the ſaltneſs of time, and have a 
care of your health. | Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

It cauſed the neighbours to rue, that a petty /mack only of po- 
pery opened a gap to the oppreſſion of the whole, Carewy 

As the Pythagorean ſoul | 
Runs through all beaſts, and fiſh, and fowl, 
And has a /mack of ey'ry one, 


"up Cay. 
the lips; ſo des 


4. 


Dose 


Young 


| So love does, and has ever done. Hudibrat. 
3. A pleaſing taſte, Tiny 
Stack peaſe upon hovel; 
To cover ſit quickly let owner regard, 
Leſt dove and the cadow there finding a ſnacks 1 
| With ill ſtormy weather do periſh thy ſtack. Tufſers 


4. A ſmall quantity; a taſte; 
; Trembling to. approach 

The little barrel, which he fears to broach, 
H' eſſays the wimble, often draws it back, 
And deals to thirſty ſervants but a ſmack. 


. | Dryden's Perſſuto 
5+ The act of parting the lips audibly, as after a pleaſ- 
ing taſte. 8 


6. A loud kiſs. 
| He took - | 5 

The bride about the neck, and kiſd'd her lips 5 

Wich ſuch a clamorous ſmack, that at the parting 5 
All the church echo'd. Shakeſp. Taming of the Shrew, 
I ſaw the lecherous citizen turn back EY 

His head, and on his wife's lip ſteal a agb. Donne. 
7. Ir nacca, Saxon; freckra, Iſlandick.] A ſmall ſhip, 
SMALL. adj, Irmall, Saxon; nal, Dutch; ſmaar, 

Iſlandick. | | 

1. Little in quantity; not great. n 
For a ſmall moment have I forſaken thee, but with great mer- 

cies will I gather thee. | | Jſaiaby live 7. 

Death only this myſterious truth unfolds, 

The mighty foul how ſmall a hody holds. Dryden's Juvenal. 

All numeration is but Mill the adding of one unit more, and giv- 

ing to the whole together a diſtin name, whereby to diſtinguith it 
from every ſmaller or greater multitude of units, A 

The ordinary ſmalleſt meaſure we have is looked on as an unit i 
number, Locke. 
The danger is, leſs when the quantity of the fluids is too ſma/!y 
than when it is too great; for a ſmaller quantity will paſs where a 
a larger cannot, but not contrariwiſe. Axbutbnet. 
Good cooks cannot abide fiddling work t ſuch is the dreſſing of 
ſmall birds, requiring a world of cookery. Swifts 

2, Slender; exile; minute. 


Aſter the earthquake a fire, and after the fire a ſtill ſmall voices 

| 1 Kings, xix. 12» 

Your ſin and calf I burnt, and ground it very ſmall, till it was as 

ſmall as duſt Dient, ix. 21. 
Thoſe wav'd their Umber fans Wi 

For wings, and ſmalleſt lineaments exact. Milton. 

Small- grained ſand is eſteemed the beſt for the tenant, an] the 

large for the landlord and land. Mortimer a Huſbandrys 

3. Little in degree, | N 
There aroſe no ſmall ſtir about that way. 


Ads, xix. 23. 
4. Little in importance; petty; minute. 


1s it a ſmall matter that thou haſt taken my huſband? Cen, 
arrow man being fill'd with little ſhares, | 
Courts, city, church, are all ſhops of ſmall wares j 
All having blown to ſparks their noble fire, ; 
And drawn their ſound gold ingot into wire. Donne, 
Some men's behaviour is like a verſe, wherein every ſyllable is 


meaſured : how can a man comprehend great matters that breaketh 


his mind too much to ſmall obſervations ? Bacon. 
Knowing, by fame, ſmall poets, ſmall muſicians, 
Small painters, and till ſmaller politicians, Harte, 


Small is the ſubject, but not ſo the praiſe. 


Pepe. 
5. Little in the principal quality; not ſtrong; weeks 


as, /mall beer. 
Go down to the cellar to draw ale or ſmall beer. Swift. 
SMALL, #. / [from the adjeQive.] The ſmall or 
narrow part of any thing. It is particularly applied 
to the part of the leg below the calf. 


Her garment was cut after ſuch a faſhion, that though the length 
of it reached to the ancles, yet in her going one might ſometimes 


diſcern the ſmall of her leg. | Sidney 
Into her legs I'd have love's iſſues fall, . 
And all her calfs into a gouty ſmall. Suchling. 


His excelleney having mounted on the ſmall of my leg, advanced 

forwards. Gulliver's Travels. 

SMA"LLAGE, 1. . [from ſmall age, becauſe it ſoon wi- 

thers. Skinner, Eleoſelinon, Lat.] A plant. It is 

a ſpecies of parſley, and a common weed by the fideg 

of ditches and brooks. | Miller. 

Smallage is raiſed by lips or ſeed, which is reddiſh, and pretty 

big, of a roundiſh oval figure; a little more full and riſing on ong 
fide than the other, and ſtreaked from one end to the other. 


Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
SMA'LI.COAL, 1. . [ ſmall and coal.) Little wood coals 
uſed to light fires. 


A ſmallcoal man, by waking one of theſe diſtreſſed gentlemen, 


, 


ſaved him from ten years impriſonment, Spettators 
When ſmallcoal murmurs in the hoarſer throat, : 
From ſmutty dangers guard thy threaten'd coat. Gay, 


SMA*LLCRAFT. 2. J. [ ſmall and craft.) A little veſſel 
below the denomination of a ſhip. 


Shall he before me ſigs, whom t'other day 
A ſmallcraft veſſel hither did convey 3 


Where ſtain'd-with prunes and rotten fige he lay? Dryden. 
SMA'LLPOX. 1. /. | ſmall and pox.) An eruptive diſ+ 

temper of great malignity : wariol#, 
He fell fick of the ſmallpox. Wiſeman, 
$MA'LLY, 


Q, 


3 —— — — * Py " 


$ME 


BAY. adv. [from /mall.} In a little quantity; 


with minuteneſs; in a little or low degree. 1 


A child that is Hi, and ſomewhat hard of wit, is never choſen | 
by the father to be made a ſcholar or elle, when he eometh to the | 
ſchool, is / regarded, ebam. 
SMAa'LNuss, 7. /. [from ſmall} | 
1. Littleneſs ; not greatneſs, | 

The parts in glaſs are evenly ſpready but are not ſo cloſe 9s in 
gold z av we fre by the eaſy admillion of light, and by the ſmalneſs 
of the weight, 133 Natural Hiſtory. 

2. Littleneſs z want of bulk ; minuteneſs ; exility. 
Whatſoever iv inviſible, in teſpect of the finencls of the body, or 


the ſmalneſi of the parts, or ſubtilty of the motion, is little enquired, | 


* Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. SMH˙AR. n. J. [from the verb.] An ointment ; any fat 


The ſmalneſs of the ruys of light may contribute very much to 
the power of the agent by which they are refracted. Newton's Opt. 
Want of ſtrength; weakneſs. : 

. 1. J. beautiful blue ſubſlance, produced 
from two parts of zaffre being fuſed with three parts 
common ſalt, and one part potaſh, Hill on Foffils. 

To make a light purple, mingle ceruſe with logwood water z and 
moreover turnſoil with lac mingled with mut of bice, Peacham. 

SUA AAODINI. adj, [ ſmaragdinur, Latin.) Made of 
emerald ; reſembling emerald, 
SMART, u. J. [Pmeonra, Saxon; /mert, Dutch ; /marta, 
$wedilh, 6 
1. Quick, pungent, lively pain, 
= of aug though 6s pry by the ſmart, was brought to 
think of the diſeaſe, Sidney. 
2. Pain, corporal or intellectual. 
Mithaps ute maſter'd by advice diſcreet, 
And counſel mitigates the greateſt ſmart, Fairy Queen. 

It increaſed the ſmart of his preſent tufferings, to compare 

them with his former happineſs, Hiterbuty. 


To SMART. . u. [pmeontan, Saxon; inerten, Dutch. 
1. "I's feel quick lively pain. 
When a man's wounds ceaſe to ſmart, only becauſe he has loſt 
his feeling, they are nevertheleſs mortal. South, 
Human blood, when firſt let, is mild, and will not make the 
eye, or a freſh wound, ſmarts Arbuthnot, 
2, Lo feel pain of body or mind. 
He that is ſurety for a ſtranger (hall ſmart for it. 
No creature /t fo little as a foul, 
Let pealy of laughcer, Codrus ! round thee break, 
Thou unconcern'd canſt hear the mighty crack. 
SMART, adj. [from the noun. ] 
1. Pungent ; ſharp ; cauſing tmart, 
How ſmart a lath that ſpeech doth give my conſcience! 


Prov. 


Pope. 


| Shakcſpeares 
To the fair he faln would quarter ſhow, 
His tender heart recoils at every blow; 
Jf unawares he gives too ſmart a ſtroke, 
He means but to correct, and not provoke, Granville, 


2, Quick z vigorous ; active. 

That day was [ſpent in ſmart ſkirmiſhes, in which many fell, 

| Clarendon. 

This ſound proceeded from the nimble and art percuflions of 
the ambient air, made by the {wift and irregular motions of the 
particles of the liquors, : Boyle. 

3- Producing any effect with force and vigour. 
After ſhow'ra 
The ſtars ſhine ſmarter, and the moon adorns, 
As with unborrow'd beam, her ſharpen'd horns. 
4. Acute; witty, 

It Was a ſmart reply that Auguſtus made to one that miniſtred 
this comfort of the fatality of things: this was ſo far from giv- 
Ing any eaſe to his mind, that It was the very thing that troubled 
mM. Tillotſon. 

5. Briſk ; vivacious ; lively. | 

You may fee a ſmart rhetorician turning his hat in his hands, 
during the whole courſe of his harangue, A deaf man would 
think he was cheapening a beaver, Addiſon, 

Who, tor the poor renown of being ſmart, 
Would leave a ſting within u brother's heart ? Young. 
SMART, u / A fellow affecting briſkneſs and viva- 
city, A cant word. 


SMA'RTAY. ad, [ from ſmart.) After a ſmart manner; 


D vyden. 


ſharply ; briſkly ; vigoroully | wittily, & 
In 


The art, order, and gravity of thole proceedings, where ſhort, 
ſovere, conſtant rules were let, and ſmartly purſued, made them 
loſs taken notice of, Clarendon, 

SMA'RTNE8S, . /; [from /mart.] | 
1. The quality of being ſmart ; quickneſs ; vigour, 

What interett ſuch a fart in friking the air hath in the 
production of found, may in ſome meaſure appear by the motion 
of a bullet, and that of a (witch or other wand, which produce 
no found, If they do but flowiy paſs through the air; whereas, if! 
the one dv dank, trike the air, and the other be ſhot out of a 
gun, the celerity of their percuſions on the air puts it into an 
undulating motion, which, reaching the car, produces an audible 
no 90 : : Boyle, 

2. Livelineſs ; briſkneſs ; wittineſs, | | 
l yely all the clubs to lnvent a new phraſe, equal in wit, hu- 
mour, /wartngſt, or politenely, to my let. _ Swift, 


SMATCH, #, /; [corrupted from /mack.] 

1. Tait; tinfture ; twang. 
Thou art a follow of a good reſpeR ; 

Thy life hath had ſome fete of honour In 't. Shakeſpeare. | 

Some nations have a peculiar guttural or naſal ſmatch in their 

language. Holder's Klements of Speech. 

Thee falts have ſomewhat of a nitrous taſte, but mixt with a 

fete of a vitriolick. | Creso. 


| 2. | carrulee, Latin. ] A bird. 
Yo SMA vn, [It is ſuppoſed to be corrupted 
from /mact or tafte.] | 
1. To have u Might taſte 3 to have a ſlight, ſuperficial, 
and impertet knowledge, | 
Such a praQtice gives a flight ſmatterirng of ſeveral ſelenees, 
without any folld knowledge, Watts. 
Since, by a little /mrattering in learning, and great concelt of 
him(elt, he has loſt his religion, may he find it again by harder 
ſtudy and an humbler mind. Bentley. 
2. Jo talk ſuperficially or . | 
In proper terme, fuck as men pmatter, 
When they throw out and miſs the matter. Hudibrar, 
Of fate affairs you cannot utter; | 
Are aukward when you try to flatter, Sevift, 
Su TT IN. „. + [from the verb.] Superficial or 
gh knowledge. 
ll other ſelenses were extinguiſhed during this empire, ex- 
copting only a tte of judicial aſtrology. Temple, 
$MATTERER, 2 from /marrer.) One who has a 
flight or ſuperficial knowledge. 


heſe few who preferve any rudiments of learning, are, ex- 
cept one of two /matterers, the clergy's friends, Sof. 


Je Sunn. v. 4. [pmenan, Saxon ; /acerex, Dutch, ] 
1. To overſpread with ſomething viicous and adheſive ; 
to beſimear. 


| 


| 
i 


| 
| 


| 


[SMBE'LLER, . / [from /mell, 
| SmE"LLFEAST. u. /. | /mell and feaſt.) A paraſite ; 


* = 


| 


s M1 


| If any buch be herez that love this paintings | 
Wherein you ſee me ſmear'd, . 
If any think brave death outweighs bad life, 


Let him wave thus. 7 
'Then from the mountain hewing timber tal 

Began to build a veſſel of huge bulk, | | 

Smear'd round with pitch» | Milton. 
Smear'd as ſhe was with black Gorgonean blood, 

The Fury ſprang above the Stygian flood. 


2. To ſoil ; to contaminate. 

Why had 1 not, with charitable hand, | 
Took up a beggar's iſſue at my gates? | 
Who ſmeared thus and mir'd with infamy,  ,. . _ | 
I might have ſaid no part of it is mine. Shakeſpeare. 


x 


Dryden. 


liquor or juice, 
SMEA'RY. adj. (from ſmear.) Dawby ; ddheſive. 
A ſmeary toam works o'er my grinding jaws, 
And utmoſt anguiſh ſhakes my lab'ring frame. 
S$MEATH. . /. A ſea fowl. 
To SMEETH or SMUTCH, . a, [pmiSbe, Saxon.] To 
ſmoke; to blacken with ſmoke, Not in uſe. 
SMEk"GMATICK, adj, L.] Soapy ; TAs, 
ie. 
To SMELL, v. @, preterite and part. /melt, [Of this 
word the etymology is very obſcure. Skinner, the 
moſt acute of all etymologitts, derives it from insel, 
warm, Dutch ; becauſe ſmells are increaſed by heat.] 
1. To perceive by the noſe. 
Their neighbours hear the ſame muſick, or ſmel/ the ſame 
perfumes with themſelves: for here is enough. Collier. 
2, To find out by mental ſagacity. 
The horſe ſmelt him out, and preſently @ crochet came in his 
head how to countermine him, '  _L'Eftrange. 
To SMELL. wv. u. 
1. To ſtrike the noſtrils. 
The king is but a man as I am: the violet ſwells to him as it 
doth to me; all his ſenſes have but human conditions. Shakeſp. 
The daintieſt ſmells of flowers are out of thoſe plants whole 
leaves ſmell not. . Bacon's Natural Hiſlory. 
2. To have any particular ſcent : with of. 
Honey in Spain /melleth apparently of the roiemary or orange, 
from whence the bee gathereth it, Bacon. 
A work of this nature is not to be performed upon one leg, and 
ſhould ſmell of oil if duly handled. Bregun. 
If you have a ſilver ſaucepan, and the butter ſmel/s of ſmoak, 
ay the fault upon the coals, _ Sqoift, 
To have a particular tincture or ſmack of any qua- 
lity. 93 


Rowe. 


I 
3+ 


My unſoil'd name, the auſtereneſs of my life, 
Will io your accuſation overweigh, 
'That you ſhall Rifle in your own report, 


And /mell of calumny. Shakeſpeare, 
A man ſo ſmelling of the people's lee, 
The court receiv'd him firſt for charity. Dryden. 


4. To practiſe the act of ſmelling. 
Whoſoever hall make like unto that, to ſme// thereto, ſhall be 
cut off, Exodus, xxx» 38. 


ſure, and whether ſmelling enabled them to know what is good 
for their nouriſhment, | Addiſon's Spectator. 
5. To exerciſe ſagacity. | 
Down with the noſe, take the bridge quite away, 
Of him that, his particular to foretend, 
Smells from the general weal. Shakeſpeare. | 
SMRLL. 1. / Jirem the verb.] 2 
1. Power of ſmelling; the ſenſe of which the noſe is 
che organs 
ext, in the noſtrils ſhe doth uſe the ſmell, 
As God the breath of life in them did give: | 
So makes he now this pow'r in them to dwell, 
To judge all airs whereby we breathe and live, Davies. 
2, Scent; power of affecting the noſe. | 
The ſweeteſt ſmell in the air is the white double violet, which 
comes twice a-year. Bacon. | 
All tweet ſmelt have joined with them ſome earthy or crude 
odours. Bacon. 
Pleaſant ſmel/s are not confined unto vegetables, but found in di- 
vers animals, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
There iv a great variety of ſmelly, though we have but a few 
names for theme: the /me of a violet and of muſk, both ſweet, 
are as diſtin as any two ſme/ls, Locke. 
He who ſmells, 


one who haunts good tables, 

The ant lives upon her own, honeſtly gottenz whereas the fly 
is an intruder, and a common ſmel/lfeaſft, that ſpunges upon other 
people's trenchers. 5 ok al 

$MK1.T. the preterite and participle paſſ. of ell. 

A cudgel he had felt, 
And far enough on this occaſion ſmelt. 

Sar. . / [pmele, Saxon.] A ſmall ſea fiſh, 

Of round fiſh there are brit, ſprat, barn, /melts. Carew. 

To SMELT. v. a. | /malta, Handick ; /melten, Dutch. ] 

To melt ore, ſo as to extract the metal. . 

A ſort of earth, of a duſky red colour, found chiefly in iron 
mines, Some of this carth contains as much iron as to render it 
worth ſmelting. Wedward. 
SMRELTER. . / [from /melt.} One who melts ore. 
The /me/rerx come up to the aſſayers. Woodward on Foſſils. 
To SMBRK. v. a. [pmepcan, Saxon.] To ſmile wan- 
tonly. 

Certain gentlemen of the gown, whoſe aukward, ſpruce, prim, 
ſreering, and ſmirking countenances have got good preferment by 
force of cringing. 8150 Swift. 
$MERKY or SMIRK, ad}, Nice; ſmart; jaunty, 

Sceſt, how bragg yon bullock bears, 

So ſmirk, ſo ſmooth, his pricked ears ? 

Mis horns been as brade as rainbow bent, 

His dew-lap as lith as laſs of Kent. Spenſer, 

SME'RLIN, . / [cobitis aculeata.] A filh, Ainfwerth, 

Sumer. . / [diminutive of /mock ; /mocket, /micker.] 

The under-garment of a woman. 

To SMiGurT, tor /mite, 

As when a grifton, ſeized of his prey, 
A dragon terce encountreth in his flight, 
Through wideſt air making his idle way, 
That would his rightful ravin rend away!: 
With hideous horror both together ſmighr, 
And ſouee fo fore that they the heavens affray. Fairy Nucen. 

To SMIL RK. v. n, [ /mauylen, Dutch. } 

1. To contract the face with pleaſure ; to expreſs kind- 
nels, love, or gladneſs, by the countenance : con- 
trary to /rown, 

"The g ddels of the mountain ſmiled upon her votaries, and 


King 


cheared them in their paſlage to her palace. Tatler. 
The /=i/ing infant in his hand ſhall take 
The creited bafilifk and ſpeckled ſnake, Pope. 
She fmil'd to fee the doughty hero lain 3 | 
e. 


Shakeſpeare's Ot bello. 
1.“ 


I had a mind to know, whether they would find out the trea- ] 


1 The ſword of Satan with ſteep force to mite, 


SMI"THCRAFPT. 3. . Jrmidcnæpx, Saxon.] The 


SMI 


But when her anxious lord return's, 
Rais'd is her head ; her eyes are dry'd x 
She ſmiles as William ne'er had mourn'd 
dee looks as Mary ne'er had. died. 1 
2. To expreſs ſlight contempt by the look. 88 
Our king replied, which ſome will ſmile at now, but acc 
to the learning of that time, 2 FIN, 
Should ſome more ſober critick come abroad, . 
If wrong, I ſmile; if right, I kiſs the rod. Pp 
As what 1 ſaid to Crags and Child, * 
Who prais'd my modeſty, and ſmi! d. 5 
3. To look gay or joyous. Fe 
et their heirs enrich their time 
With ſmiling plenty and fair proſp'rous days. 
8 For ſee the morn, 
Unconcern'd with our unreſt, begins 
Her roſy progreſs ſmiling. 
. All things ſmril'd, 
Birds on the branches warbling. | 
The river of bliſs through midſt of heaven 
Rolls o'er Elyſian flow'rs her amber ſtream 
With theſe, that never fade, the ſpirits elect 
Bind their reſplendent locks inwreath'd with beams 
Now in looſe garlands thick thrown off, the bright 
Pavement, that like a ſea of jaſper Ihone, 
Impurpled with celeſtial roſes fmil'd. 
The deſart ſmi/d, 
And paradiſe was open'd in the wild. Pope 
4. To be favourable z to be propitious. f 
Then let me not let paſs 
Occaſion, which now ſmiles. 
Me all tod mean for ſuch a taſk I weet ; 
Vet, if the ſov'reign lady deigns to ſmile, 
I'll follow Horace with impetuous heat, 
| And clothe the verſe in Spenſer's native ſtyle. 
SMILE. u. /. [from the verb.] | 
1. A light contraction of the face; a look of pleaſure 
or kindneſs : oppoſed to frown. | 
| I frown upon him, yet he loves me ſtill.— | 
—» Oh that your frowns would teach my ſmiles ſuch {kill, 
Shakeſpeare's Midſummer Night's Dream, 
No man marks the narrow ſpace 
*Twixt a priſon and a ſmile. 
To theſe that ſober race of men, whoſe lives 
Religious titled them the ſons of God, 
Shall yield up all their virtue; all their fame 
Ignobly to the trains and to the ſmiles 
Of theſe fair atheiſts, 
Sweet intercourſe 
Of looks and ſmiles : for ſmiles from reaſon flow, 
I0 brute denied, and are of love the food, 
2. Gay or joyous ap earance, 
Yet what avail her unexhauſted ftores, 
Her blooming mountains, and her ſunny ſhores, 
With all the gifts that heav'n and earth impart, 
The ſmiles of nature, and the charms of art? Addiſon, 


SMILINGLY, adv. [from /miling.) With a look of 
_ pleaſure, 


Shakeſpeare 


Mikes, 
Mito. 


Milten, 


Milton, 


Prior. 


Metten. 


Milton. 


Milton, 


| His flaw'd heart, 
*Twixt two extremes of paſſion, joy and grief, 
Burſt ſmilingly. Shakeſpeare"s King Lear, 
Carneades ſtopping him ſmilingiy, told him, we are not ſo for- 
ward to loſe good company. | Beit, 
Te SMIL.T, v. n. [corrupted from /me/t, or melt. 
Having too much water, many corns will mit, or have their 
pulp turned into a ſubſtance like thick cream, Mertimer, 
To SMIRCH. v. a. [from wmurk or murcky.} To cloud; 
to duſk; to ſoil. 
I'll put myſelf in poor and mean attire, 
And with a kind of umber /mirch my face. Shakeſpeare, 
Like the ſhaven Hercules in the ſmirch worm-caten tapeſtry, 
: Shake feat c. 


75 SMIRK. v. a, To look affectedly ſoft or kind. 


Her grizzled locks aſſume a ſmirking grace, 
And art has levell'd her deep furrow'd face. 
SMIT. The participle paſſive of mite. 
Fir'd with the views this glitt'ring ſcene diſplays, 
And ſmit wigh paſſion for my country's praiſe, 
My artleſs reed attempts this lofty theme, 
Where ſacred Iſis rolls her ancient ſtream. Ticket, 


To SM1TE. v. a, preterite /mote ; participle paſſ. nit, 
ſmitten. [pmrean, Saxon; /mijten, Dutch. ] 
1. To ſtrike ; to reach with a blow. 
So ſweet a kiſs the golden ſun gives not 
To thoſe freſh morning drops upon the roſe, 


As thy eye beams, when their freſh rays have ſmote 
The night of dew that on my cheeks down flows. Shakeſp. 


Milt 0. 


You 17 fo 


Deſcending. 
2. To kill; to deſlroy. : | 
The ſervants of David had ſmitten of Benjamin's men, ſo that 
three hundred and threeſcore died. 2 Sam. ii. 31. 
God ſmote him for his errour, and he died. 2 Sam, vi. 


3. To affliet; to chaſten, A ſcriptural expreſſion. 


Let us not miſtake God's goodneſs, nor imagine, becauſe he 
 ſmites us, that we are forſaken by him. Vale. 
4. To blaſt, 
And the flax and the barley was ſmitten, but the wheat and 
the rye not, NE oh Exadui· 
5. To affect with any paſſion. 
; ] wander where the muſes haunt, 
Clear ſpring, or ſhady grove, or ſunny hill, 
Smit with the love of ſacred ſong. 
'Tempt not the Lord thy God, he ſaidy apd ſtood 
But Satan ſmitten with amazement fell. 
See what the charms that ſmite the ſimple heart, 
Not touch'd by nature, and not reach'd by art. ** 
Sit with the love of ſiſter arts we came, | 
And met congenial, mingling flame with flame. Fe 
To SMITE, v. . To ſtrike ; to collide. 
The heart melteth, and the knees /mite together, 
Sur ER. . / [from /mite.] He who ſmites. : 
I gave my back to the ſmiters, and my cheeks to them ! 1 
pluck off the hair. Laab, l. * 
SmiTH. n. /; [pmiS, Saxon; „neth, German; /, 
Dutch; from man, Saxon, to beat.] 
1. One who forges with his hammer; one who works 
in metals. DE” 
He doth nothing but talk of his horſe, and can ſhoe him. 
am afraid his mother played falſe with a ſmith. Shakgpeart 
Lawleſs man, the anvil dares profane, 
And forge that ſteel by which a man is ſlain! 
Which earth at firſt for ploughſhares did afford; 
Nor yet the ſmith had learn'd to form a ſword. 4, that 
The ordinary qualities obſervable in irony or a diamond a 
make their true complex idea, a ſmith or a jeweller commo 
knows better than a philoſopher, : 
2. He that makes or effects any thing. 
The doves repented, though too late, 
Become the fwithr of their own fooliſh fate · 


Milton: 
Alon. 


Dede. 
art 
of a ſmith. Nals gb 


Inventors of paſtorage, ſmithcraſt, and muſick» 


| 


Det at her ſmile, the beau reviv'd again. 


sirix. 


S M O 


sur n ING. 7. % [from /mith.] Smithing is an art 

manual, by which an irregular lump, or ſeveral 
Jumps, of iron is wrought into an intended ſhape, 

| Moxon's Mechanical Exercijes, 


ay. . , [ym Saxon.] The ſhop of a ſmith, 
_ A ſent forth a * found, 
And hiſs'd like red hot iron within the ſmithy Ons > 
ryden, 
7, 1. /. The fineſt of the clayey ore, made u 
on _ If they uſe for marking of ſheep, and call 
it mitt. - Woodward, 
SurrrEN. The participle paſſive of fire. Struck; 
killed; affected with paſſion. 


How agree the kettle and the earthen pot together; for if the 


de ſmitten againſt the other, it ſhall be broken. Ecclus. 
We did eſteem him ſtricken, ſmitten of God, and afflicted. 
Iſa. lili. 4. 


By the advantages of a good perſon and a pleaſing converſation, 
he made ſuch an impreſſion in her heart as could not be effaced ; 
and he was himſelf no Jeſs ſmitten with Conſtantia, Addiſon. 

guock. 3. /. [PMOC, Saxon. ] : 
1. The under-garment of a woman; a ſhift, | 

Her body covered with a light tafteta garment, ſo cut, as the 
wrought ſmock came through it in many places, Sidney, 

How doſt thou look now ? oh ill-ſtarr'd wench ! 
Pale as thy ſmotk ! when we ſhall meet at compt; 
This look of thine will hurl my ſoul from heav'n. Sbaleſp. 

Their apparel was linen breeches, and over that a ſmock cloſe girt 
unto them with a towel. Sandys. 

Though Artemiſia talks by fits 
Of councils, claſſicks, fathers, wits ; 
Reads Malbranche, Boyle, and Locke: 
Yet in ſome things, methinks, ſhe fails; 
"T were well if ſhe would pair her nails, 
And wear a cleaner ſmock. | = 
2. Smock is uſed in a ludicrous kind of compoſition for 
any thing relating to women, 
At /mock-treaſon, matron, I believe you, 
And if 1 were your huſband ; but when 1 
Truſt to your cobweb boſoms any other, 
Let me there die a fly, and feaſt yon ſpider. Ben Jonſon, 
| Plague on his ſmock-loyalty ! - 
J hate to ſee a brave bold fellow ſotted, 
Made ſour and ſenſeleſs, turn'd to whey, by love. Dryden. 


duo 'CKFACED. adj, ¶ /mock and face.) Palefaced ; 
maidenly. 
Old chiefs reflecting on their former deeds, 
Diſdain to ruſt with batter'd invalids; 
But active in the foremoſt ranks appear, 
And leave young ſmockfac'd beaux to guard the rear. Fenton, 
SuoKE. 1. J. [ 8 » Welſh ; pmec, pmoec, Saxon; 
ſmock, Dutch. } The viſible efluvium, or ſooty ex- 
halation, from any thing burning. 
She might utter out ſome 2 of thoſe flames where with elſe 
lie was not only burned, but ſmothered. Sidney. 
Stand off, and let me take the air; 
Why ſhould the ſmoke purſue the fair? Cleaveland, 


He knew tears cauſed by ſmoke, but not by flame. Cowley, 
All involv'd with ſtench and ſmoke. Milton, 

As ſmoke that riſes from the kindling fires 
Is ſeen this moment, and the next expires. Prior, 
Smoke paſſing through flame cannot but grow red hot, and red 
hot /moke can appear no other than flame. Newton, 


. SMOKE. v. u. [from the noun, ] 
. To emit a dark exhalation by heat. 
When the ſun went down, a ſmoking furnace and a burning 


lump paſſed between thoſe pieces. Gen. XV. 17. 
His brandiſh'd ſteel, 
Which ſmok'd with bloody execution. Shakeſpeare, 
To him no temple ſtood nor altar ſmok'd. ton. 
For Venus, Cytherea was invok'd, 
Altars for Pallas to Athena ſmok'd. Granville, 


2, To burn; to be kindled. A ſcriptural term. 
The anger of the Lord ſhall gs againſt that man. Deut, 
Jo move with ſuch ſwiftneſs as to kindle 3 to move 
very fait, ſo as to raiſe duſt like ſmoke. 
Aventinus drives his chariot round 
Proud of his ſteeds he /mokes along the field; 
His father's hydra fills the ample ſhield. Dryden's Æneid. 
With haſty hand the ruling reins he drew, : 
He laſh'd the courſers, and the courſers flew ; 
Beneath the bending yoke alike they held | 
Their equal pace, and ſmok'd along the field. Pope, 
& To ſmell or _ out. 
He hither came t' obſerve and ſmoke 
What courſes other riſkers took. Hudibras. 
I began to ſmoke that they were a parcel of mummers, and won- 
tered that none of the Middleſex juſtices took care to lay ſome of 


To uſe tobacco.” 
b. To ſuffer ; to be puniſhed. 
Maugre all the world will I keep ſafe, 
Or ſome of you ſhall ſmoke for it in Rome. Shakeſpeare. 
fo Suox k. v. a, 
1. To ſcent by ſmoke; to medicate by ſmoke, or dry 
in ſmoke. SP 
Friftions of the back-bone with flannel, ſmoked with penetrating 
womatical ſubſtances, have proved effectual. Arbutbnot. 
Jo ſmell out; to find out. 
He was firſt ſmok'd by the old lord; when his diſguiſe and 
is parted, what a ſprat you thall find him! Shakeſpeare. 
Tom Tattle paſſes for an impertinent, and Will Trippet begins 
to be ſmoked, in caſe I continue this paper. Addiſon's Spectator. 
þ lo ſneer ; to ridicule to the face. 
Smoke the fellow there, Congreve. 
1. SNOKT-DRF, v. a. [ ſmoke and dry.) To dry by 


oke, 
Smete-dry the fruit, but not if you plant them. Mortimer. 
u KER. n, 4 [from /moke,] 

n 


„ One that dries or perfumes by ſmoke, 
One that uſes tobacco. 


"0XELESS. adj. [from /moke.] Having no ſmoke. 
Tenants with fighs the ſmokele/s tow'rs ſurveys 

Io dturn th* unwilling ſteed another way. Pope. 
ue v. adj, [from 2 

„ Emitting ſmoke ; fumid. 

ViRtorious to the top aſpires, 
1 Involving all the wood in ſmoky fires, Dryden. 
wing the appearance or.nature of ſmoke. 
2 appears in a morning drowned in a black cloud, and all 


ay after ſmothered with ſmoky fog, the conſequence whereof 
moves very offenſive to the very i ih Harvey. 


, blaſt ſeptentrional with bruſhing wings 
1er up the ſmoky miſts, and vapours damp, 
1. No: en woe to mortals ! Philips. 
Woiſome with ſmoke. 
e O he's as tedious 
- atir'd horſe, or as a railing wife z | 
orle than a ſmoky houſe, Shakeſpearg. 


4 


ar ru IRE: 1. /. [from ſmith.) The ſhop. of a fmith. 


: When ſage Minerva roſe, 


them by the heels. Addiſon's Freebolder. | 


3 Courteſ, 
Wied e found in lowly * 4 
ith ſmoky rafters, than in tap'ſtry h 
And . of prine . * 0 
Morpheus, the humble god that dwells 
In cottages and ſmoky cells, 
Hates gilded roofs and beds of down; 
And, though he fears no prince's frown, NE 
Flies from the circle of a crown. Denham, 
SMOOTH. adj. [pme's, pmoeS, Saxon; mwyth, Welſh.] 


1. Even on the ſurface ; not rough ; level ; having no 
aſperities. 


chold Eſau my brother is a hairy man, and I am a ſmooth man. 
Gen. xxvii. 11. 


Miſſing thee, I walk unſeen 


On the dry moet h- ſhaven green 
To behold the wandering moon 


Riding near her higheſt noon. ilton, 


Mi 
The outlines muſt be ſmoorb, imperceptible to the touch, and 
even without eminences or cavities. Dryden, 


Nor box nor limes, without their uſe ; 
Smoath-grain'd, and proper for the turner's trade, 
Which curious hands may carve, and ſteel with eaſe invade. 


D den, 
2. Evenly ſpread; gloſſy. be 
He for the promis'd journey bids prepare 
The ſmootb-hair'd horſes and & rapid car, 
3. Equal in pace; without ſtarts or obſtruQion, 
By the hand he took me rais'd, 
And over fields and waters, as in air, 


Smooth-ſliding without Rep. Milton, 
The fair-hair'd queen of love 
Deſcends ſmooth-gliding from the courts above. Pope, 
4. Gently flowing, | 
Smooth Adonis from his rock 
Ran purple to the ſea, Milton. 


5. Voluble ; not harſh ; ſoft. 


From her ſweet lips ſmooth elocution flows. 
| So, Dick adept, tuck back thy hair; 
And I will pour into thy ear 
Remarks which none did e'er diſcloſe 
In ſmooth-pac'd verſe or hobbling proſe, Prior, 
6. Bland; mild; adulatory, 
The ſubtle fiend, 
Though inly ſtung with anger and diſdain, 
Diſſembled, and this anſwer ſmooth return d. Milt. Par. Reg. 
This roar diſcourſe and mild behaviour oft 
Conceal a traitor, Addiſen. 
He was ſmooth-tongued, gave good words, and ſeldom loſt his 
temper, Arbuthnot's Hiftory of Jobn Bull, 
The madding monarchs to compoſe, | 
The Pylian prince, the ſmoctb-ſpeech'd Neſtor, roſe. Ticke!, 
To $MOOTH. v. a. [from the adjective.] 
1. To level; to make even on the ſurface. 
The carpenter encouraged the goldſmith, and he that ſmoorbeth 
with the hammer him that ſmote the anvil. Jaiab, xli. 
Smiling ſhe ſeem'd, and full of pleaſing thought; 
From ocean as ſhe firſt began to riſe, 
And ſmooth ' d the ruffled ſeas, and clear'd the ſkies. Dryden, 
Now on the wings of winds our courſe we keep; 
The God hath ſmooth'd the waters of the deep. Pope's Ody/ſ. 
2. To work into a ſoft uniform maſs, 

It brings up again into the mouth that which it had ſwallowed, 
and chewing it, grinds and ſmooths it, and afterwards ſwallows it 
into another ſtomach. Ray on the Creation, 
3. To make eaſy ; to rid from obſtructions. 

Thou, Abelard ! the laſt ſad office pay, 

And ſmeoth my paſſage to thy realms' of day. Pope, 
4. To make flowing ; to free from harſhneſs, 

In their motions harmony divine | 
So ſmooths her charming tones. Milton, 

All your muſe's ſofter art diſplay z 

Let Carolina ſmooth the tunetul lay; 
Lull with Amelia's liquid name the Nine, 
And ſweetly flow through all the royal lines Pope, 
5. To palliate ; to ſoften. 

Had it been a ſtranger, not my child, 
To ſmooth his fault, I would have been more mild, Shakeſp, 
6. To calm ; to mollify. 

Now breathe we, lords; good fortune bids us pauſe, 

And ſmooth the frowns of war with peaceful looks. Shakeſp, 

Each perturbation ſmoorb'd with outward calm. Milton. 
7. To caſe. 

Reſtor'd it ſoon will be; the means prepar'd, 

The difficulty ſmoorh'd, the danger ſhar'd : 
Be but yourſelf. : Dryden, 
8. To flatter ; to ſoften with blandiſhments. 
Becauſe 1 cannot flatter and look fair, 
Smile in men's faces, ſmooth, deceive, and cogy 
Duck with French nods and upiſh courteſy, 
I muſt be held a rancorous enemy. Shakeſpeare, 
This man's a flatt'rer? if one be, ö 
So are they all; for every greeze of fortune 
Is ſmooth'd by that below. Shakeſpeare. 


To $M00"THEN. v. a. [a bad word among mechanicks 
for /mooth.] To make even and ſmooth. 


With edged grooving tools they cut down and ſmoorben the ex- 
- tuberances left. Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 


$MO"OTHFACED. adj. | ſmooth and face.) Mild look- 
ing ; having a ſoft air, : 
O, ſhall I ſay I thank you, gentle wife ? 
— Not ſo, my lord ; a twelvemonth and a day, 
I'll mark no words that ſmoothfac'd wooers lays Shakeſpeare. 
| Let their ary ac'd 
Enrich their time to come with ſmoothfac'd peace, | 
With ſmiling plenty, and fair proſp'rous days. Sh. Rich, III. 
SuoorHTY. adv, [from /mooth.] 
1. Not roughly ; evenly. 
2. With even glide. 267 
The mufick of that murm'ring ſpring 
Is not ſo mournful as the ſtrains you ſing; 
Nor rivers winding through the vales below 
So ſweetly warble, or ſo ſmoothly flow. Pope. 
3. Without obſtruction; eaſily; readily. 
Had Toſhua been mindful, the traud of the Gibeonites could not 
ſo ſmoothly have paſt uneſpied, till there was no help. Hooker. 
4. With ſoft and bland language. 


$MooTHNESS, 1. /; [from ſmooth.] 
1. Evenneſs on the ſurface ; freedom from aſperity. 
A countryman feeding his flock by the ſeaſide, it was ſo delicate 
a fine day, that the ſmoorbneſs of the water tempted him to ſet up 


Gay 0 


for a merchant. L'Eftrange. 
The nymph is all into a laurel gone, 

The r of her ſkin remains alone, Dryden. 
2. Softnels or mildneſs on the palate. 


Fallacious drink | ye honeſt men, beware, 
Nor truſt its ſmoothneſs ; the third circling glaſs _ 
Suffices virtue. Philips. 
3. Sweetneſs and ſoftneſs of numbers. 


had more compaſs, ſpirit, and force in Montaigne's age. 


| Virgil, though ſmooth, where ſmoothneſs is required, is lo tar 


As French has more fineneſs and /moorbneſs at this time, ſo it 


from affecting it, that he rather 4ſdains It 3 
nalephas, and concluding — in 1 a 


4. Blandneſs and gentleneſs of ſpeech. 


She is too ſubtle for thee j and her ſmootheſt, 
Her very ſilence, and her patience, | 


Speak to the people, and they pity her. | Shakeſpeare. 
SMOTE, The preterite of /mite. 
Death with a trident mote. Milton. 


To SMO'THER, v. a. [rmonan,, Saxon. ] 
1. To ſuffocate with ſmoke, or by excluſion of the air. 
She might give paſſage to her thoughts, and ſo as it were utter 


out ſome imoke of thoſe flames, wherewith elſe ſhe was not o 
| burned but ſmathered. ; - 
| We fmother'd 


The moſt repleniſhed ſweet work of nature, a | 

That from the prime creation e'er ſhe-fram'd, Shakeſpeare. 
We are enow yet living in the field, 

To ſmotber up the Engliſh in our throngs. Shak. Henry V. 
The helpleſs traveller, with wild ſurpriſe, | 

Sees the dry deſart all around him riſe, | 

And ſmotber d in the duſty whirlwind dies Addiſon's Cato, 

2. To ſuppreſs, 

Lewd and wicked cuſtom, beginning perhaps at the firſt amongſt 
few, afterwards ſpreading into greater multitudes, and io continu- 
ing; from time may be of force, even in plain things, to ſmetder 
the light of natural underſtanding. Hooker, 

She was warmed with the graceful appearance of the bero : ſhe 
ſmothered thoſe ſparkles out of decency, Wor converſation blew them 
up into a flame, Dryden: A neid, Dedicatien. 

SMo"THER. . /. [from the verb.) | 
1. A ſtate of ſuppreſſion. Not in uſe. 

This unfortunate prince, after a long ſmother of diſcontent, and 
hatred of many of his nobility and people, breaking forth at times 
into ſeditions, was at laſt diſtreſſed by them. Baca. 

A man were better relate himſelf to a ſtatue, than ſuffer his 
thoughts to paſs in ſmotber. Bacon. 

Nothing makes a man ſuſpect much, more than to know little 3 
and therefore men ſhould procyre to know more, and not to keep 
their ſuſpicions in ſmotber, Bacon's Eſſays. 


2. Smoke; thick duſt, 


Thus mult I from the ſmoke into the ſmorber, 
From tyrant duke into a tyrant brother. Sbaleſpeare. 
Where yon diſorder'd heap of ruin lie, 8 
Stones rent from ſtones, where clouds of duſt ariſe, 
Amid that ſmother Neptune holds his place. Dryd. Rid. 
The greater part enter only like mutes to fill the ſtage, and ſpend 
their taper in ſmoke and ſmotber, Collier en- Fame. 


7 SMorHRR. v. 3. [from the noun.] 


1. To ſmoke without vent. | | 
Hay and ftraw have a very low degree of heat; but yet cloſe and 
ſmothering, and which drieth not. Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
2. To be ſuppreſſed or kept cloſe. | 
The advantage of converſation is ſuch, that, for want of com- 
pany, a man had better talk to a poſt than let his choughts lie 
ſmoking and ſmothering, Collier of Friendſbip. 
SMo'ULDERING. } [This word ſeems a participle 
S$mo'ULDRY., but I know not whether the verb 
ſmoulder be in uſe: — oy Saxon, to {mother ; 
/moel, Dutch, hot.] Burning and ſmoking without 
vent. 
None can breathe, nor ſee, nor hear at will, 
Through ſmouldry cloud of duſkiſh ſtinking ſmoke, _ 
That th' only breath him daunts who hath eſcap'd the ſtroke, 
Fairy Queen, 
In ſome cloſe pent room it crept along, 
And, ſmould"ring as it went, in ſilence fed; 
Till ch' infant monſter, with devouring ſtrong, 
Walk'd boldly upright with exalted head, D 


SMUG. adj. [ /muck, dreſs ; ſmucken, to dreſs ; Dutch.] 
Nice; ſpruce ; dreſſed with affectation of niceneſs, 
but without elegance. PORE 

There | have a bankrupt for à prodigal, who dares ſcarce ſhew 
his head on the Rialto; a beggar, that uſed to come ſo ſmug upon 
the mart. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 

He who can make your viſage leſs hotrid, and your perion more 
ſmug, is worthy ſome good reception. Speltatore 

To Suu. v. a. To adorn; to ſpruce. 

| | My men, | 

In Cince's houſe, were all, in ſeverall baine 
Studiouſly ſweeten'd, ſmug'd with oile, and deckt 
With in and outweeds, Chapman. 

To SMU'GGLE. v. a. [ ſmockeles, Dutch.) To im- 

port or export goods without paying the cuſtoms, 

SMu"cGLER, . / [from /muggle.) A wretch who, 
in defiance of juſtice and the laws, imports or ex- 
ports goods either contraband or without payment of 
the cuſtoms. 

Smu'cLY. adv, [from /mug.] Neatly ; ſprucely. 

Lilies and roſes will quickly appear, 
And her face will look wond'rous ſmugly. Gay. 

SMu"ansss. n. /. [from ſmug ] Spruceneſs ; neatneſs. 


SMUT. ., [ymrera, Saxon; /mette, Dutch. ] 
1. A ſpot made with ſoot or coal. | 
2. Muſt or blackneſs gathered on corn; mildew, 
Farmers have ſuffered by ſmutty wheat, when ſuch will not ſell 
for above five ſhillings a buſhel ; whereas that which is free from 
ſmut will ſell for ten, Mortimer's Huſbandry« 
3. Obſcenity. 


To Suur. v. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To ſtain; to mark with ſoot or coal. 
He is far from being ſmurred with the ſoil of atheiſm, More. 
A fuller had invitation from a collier to live with him i he gave 
him a thouſand thanks z but, ſays he, as faſt as I make any thing 


clean, you'll be ſmutting it again. L' Eftrange, 
The inſide is ſo ſmutted with duſt and ſmoke, that neither d 
marble, ſilver, nor braſs works ſhew themſelves. Addiſon. 
I am wondertully pleaſed to ſee my tenants play their innocent 
tricks, and ſmutting one another, Addiſon. 
2. To taint with mildew, 
Mildew falleth upon corn, and ſmutteth its Bacon. 


To SMuT. v. u. To gather muſt, | 
White red-eared wheat is good for clays, and bears a very good 
crop, and ſeldom ſmuts. Mortimer, 
To SMUTCH. v. a. [from rut.) To black with ſmoke, 
Have you ſeen but a bright lily grow, 
Before rude hands have touch d it? 
Ha' you mark'd but the fall o' the ſnow, 
Before the ſoil hath ſmutch'dix? . Jonſ. Underw, 
SMv"TTILY, adv. [from /mutty.] 
1. Blackly ; ſmokily. | 
2. Obſcenely. | 


Suu"TTINESS, #. / [from /mutty.] 

1. Soil from ſmoke. | 
My vines and peaches, upon my beſt ſouth walls, were apt to 

a ſoot or ſmutrrineſt upon their leaves ang upon their un Shieh 


were good for nothing. 


2. Obſceneneſs. 
| au vr. 


8 NA 


Buv'rTyY, adj, [from , | N 
1+ Black with ſmoke or coal. 
The ſmutty grain, : 
With ſudden blaze diffus'd, inflames the air» Milton, 
The ſmutty wainſcot full of cracks. $wift, 


He was a /mutty dog yeſterday, and coſt me near two hours to waſh 
the ine off his face. Pope. 


2. Tainted with mildew. 
Smutty corn will ſell dearer at one time than the clean at _— 
ocle. 
3. Obſcene ; not modeſt. 
The- place is a cenſure of a profane and ſmutty paſſage. in the 
Old Bachelor. Collier, 
Snack, n. J. [from ſnatch.) A ſhare ; a part taken by 
compact. 
If the maſter gets the better on't, they come in for their ſnack, 


|  L'Eftrange. 
For four times talking, if one piece thou take, 
'That mult be cantled, and the judge go ſnack, Dryden. 
All my demurs but double his attacks ; 
At laſt he whiſpers, 4 Do, and we go ſnacks.” Pope, 
SnAcoT. 1. J. [acus, by A fiſh, Ainſworth, 
SnA'PFLE, . J. [ ſnavel, Dutch, the noſe.] A bridle 


which eroſles the noſe, | | 
The third o' th' world is yours, which with a Jneffl 
ou may pace eaſy z but not ſuch a wife. Shakeſpeare, 
ooth him with praiſe ; | 
This, from his weaning, let him well be taught, 
And then betimies in a loft ae wrought, Dr d. Georgics, 
To SnNA'rPLE. v. 4. [from the noun.] To bridle; to 
hold in a bridle ; to hold ; to manage. 
SNAG, . /; [Of this word I know not the etymology 
or original, | 
1. A jag, or ſharp 8 
The one her other leg had lame, 
Which with a ſtaff, all full of little ſnags, 


She did difport z and Impotence her name. Fairy Queen, 
The coat of arms, 

Now on a naked ſnag in triumph born, 

Was hung on high. Dryden's Aneid. 


2. A tooth left by itſelf, or ſtanding beyond the reſt ; a 
tooth, in contempt, 
In China none hold women ſweet, 

Except their ſnags are black as jet: 
King Chihu put nine queens to death, 
Conviet on ſtatute, iv'ry teeth. 

SnAa'GGEn, 

SNG. 


points. | | 
His talking Reps are ſtay'd 
Upon a ſnaggy oak, which he had torn 
Out of his mother's bowels, and it made 
His mortal mace, wherewith his foemen he diſmay'd. Spenſer, 


Prior, 


arp protuberances ; ſhooting into ſharp 


Naked men belabouring one another with ſnagged ticks, or, 


dully falling together by the cars at filty-cufts, 
Snail. n./; [pnogl, Saxon; /negel, _— . 
1. A flimy animal which creeps on plants, ſome with 
ſhells on their backs; the emblem of ſlowneſs. 

I can tell why a / has a houſe. WHV? —- Why, to put's 
head inz not to give it away to his daughters, and leave his 
horns without a caſe, | Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

Fearful commenting 
Is leaden ſervitor to dull delay; 
Delay leads Impotent and ſnail-pac'd beggary. Shak, R. III. 
The patch is kind enough, but a huge feeder: 
Snail flow In profit, but he fleeps by day | 
More than the wild cat, Shakeſpeare, 
Seeing the ſnail, which every where doth roam, 
Carrying hs own houſe (till, till is at home, 
Follow, for he is eaſy-pac'd, this /nai/ 
Be thine own palace, or the world 's thy gaol. Donne, 

There may be as many ranks of beings in the inviſible world 
ſuperior to us, as we vurtelves are ſuperior to all the ranks of being 
beneath us In this viſible world, even though we deſcend below the 
nail and the oylter, : Watts, 

2. A name given to a drone, from the ſlow motion of a 
ſnail, 
Why prat'(t thou to thyſelf, and anſwer'ſt not? 
Dromio, thou drone, thou ſnail, thou (lug, thou fot! Shakeſp, 
SNAIL-CLAVER or Srail-trefeil, n, J. | trifolium, Lat.] 
An herb. Ainfivorth. 
SNAKE, / [pnaca, Saxon; /raate, Dutch.] A ſer— 
pent of the oviparous kind, diſtinpuiſhed from a vi- 
der. 'The ſnake's bite is harmleſs, Srate in poetry 
1s a general name for a ſerpent. 
Clo'fter's ſhow beguiles him; 
Av the ſnate, rolled In a flow'ry bank, 
With thiving checker'd flough, doth Ming a child, 
hat for the beauty thinks it excellent, Shateſp, Henry VI. 
We have ſcoteh'd the ſnake, not kill'd it : 
She'll elote, and be herſelf; whilſt our poor malice 
Remains in danger of her former teeth. Shateſp, Macbeth, 

"The parts mult have their outlines in waves, reſembling the glid- 

Ing of a /rate upon the ground : they muſt be ſmooth and even, 
Dryden's Duſreſnoy, 
Nor chalk, nor crumbling ſtones, the food of ſnakes, 

That work in hollow earth their winding tracks. —Dryden, 
$na*xkROOTY, . / | /nake and root. | A ſpecics of 

birthwort growing in Virginia and Carolina, 
SNAKE AU ris, nf. [hermedadtylus, Latin.) A 

plant, 

"The characters aten it hath a lily. ſhaped flower, of one leaf, 
taped exactly like an iris; but has a tuberole root, divided into 
two or three qu, like oblong bulbs, Miller, 

Sna'xrwrrn of Biftort, u. / [ biftorta, Latin. ] A 
plant. 
$nA*'xxwoov, „. /; [from /rate and wood, ] 

What we call face is properly the (maller branches of the 
root of a tall ftraight tree growing in the ifland of 'Vimor, and other 
uw of the Ea. It has ng remarkable ſmell 3 but is of an in- 

+ tonſely bitter taite, The Indians are of opinion, that It Is a certain 
remedy for the bite of the hooded ferpent, and from thence Its 
name of {gnnm coludrinum, or fe,, We very ſeldom ule it. 

| Hill's Materia Medica, 


More, 


Sna'ky, ad), [from /nate.] 
1, Serpentine z belonging to a ſnake; reſembling a 
ſnake. 
| Venomous tongue, tipt with vile adders ting, 
Of that If kind with which the furies fell 
"Their ſaaty heads do comb. Sponiers 
"The crooked ms Meander bow'd with his ſo foal flood, 
Relign'd for conduct the choice youth of all their mortal 
rod, Chapman, 
The true lovers knot had its original from gates Horenianons, or 
Hereules's knot, reſembling the /xaty complication in the caduceus, 
or rod of Hermes, Brown's Valgar Errors, 


$6 to the coaſt g he Jireets 
His ealy Reps, girded with ſwaty wiles, Ates Far. Reg. 


2. Having ſerpents. 
Look, look unte this fen rod, 
And op your ears againit the charming god. 
5 


Ben Jonſon, 


adj [from /rag.] Full of ſnags ; full of 


s N A 
In his hand 


He took caduceus, his ſnaky wand. 
| What was that ſnaky-headed gorgon ſhield 


* 
\ 


H. ublerd' 4 Tale. 


That wiſe Minerva wore, unconquer'd virgin! 6 

Wherewith ſhe freez'd her foes to congeal'd ſtone? Milton, 
His flying hat was faſten'd on his head; 

Wings on his heels were hung, and his hand 

He holds the virtue of the ſnaly wand. Dryden, 


To SNAP, v. a. [the ſame with nap.] 
1. To break at once; to break ſhort. 
If the chain of neceſſity be no ſtronger, but that it may be ſnapped 
ſo eaſily in ſunder; if his will was no otherwiſe determined trom 
without himſelf, but only by the ſignification of your defire, and 
my modeſt intreaty, then we may conclude, human affairs are | 
not always governed by abſolute neceſlity, Bramb. againſt Hobbet. 
Light is broken like a body, as when 'tis ſnapped in pieces by 


2. To ſtrike with a knacking noiſe, or ſharp ſound. 
'The bowzy fire | 
Firſt ſhook from out his pipe the ſeeds of fire, 
Then ſnapt his box. 
3. To bite, 
A gentleman paſſing by a coach, one of the horſes ſuapr off 
the end of his finger, Wiſeman's Surgery. 
All mungrel curs bawl, ſnarl, and ſnap, where the foe flies before 
him. L' Eftrange. 
A notion generally received, that a lion is dangerous to all women 
who are not virgins, may have given occaſion to a fooliſh report, 
that my lion's jaws are ſo contrived as to ſnap the hands of any ot 
the female ſex, who are not thus qualified, Addiſon's Spettator, 
He ſnaps deceitful air with empty jaws, 
The ſubtle hare darts ſwift beneath his paws. 
4. To catch ſuddenly and unexpectedly. | 
Sir Richard Graham tells the marquis he would ſnap one of the 
kids, and make ſome ſhift to carry him cloſe to their lodgings. 


Wotton, 
Some with a noiſe and greaſy light 
Are ſnapt, as men catch larks at night. Butler, 
You ſhould have thought of this before you was taken; for now 
you are in no danger to be ſnapt ſinging again. J. Eſtrange. 
Did 1 not fee you, raical, did 1 not, 


Dunciad. 


Gay, 


When you lay ſnug to ſnap young Damon's goat? Dryden. 
Belated ſeem on watch to lie, 
And ſnap ſome cully paſſing by. Sqvifts 


5. Lappen, Dutch.) To treat with ſharp language. 


Capoch'd your rabbins of the ſynod, 


And jnapp'd their canons with a why not. Hudibras. 
A ſurly ill-bred lord, 
That chides and ſnaps her up at every word. Granville, 


To SNAP, wv. 1. 


1. To break ſhort ; to fall aſunder; to break without 
ns, 
ote the ſhip's ſiek neſſes; the maſt 
Shak'd with an ague, and the hold and waiſt 
With a ſalt dropſy clogg'd z and our tacklings 
Snapping, like to too high-ſtretch'd treble ſtrings. Donne, 
The backbone is divided into fo many vertebres for commodious 
bending, and not one intire rigid bone, which, being of that length, 
would have been often in danger of ſnapping in ſunder. 
' Ray on the Creation, 
If your ſteel be too hard, that is, too brittle, it it be a ſpring, it 
will not bow 3 but with the leaſt bending it will ſnap aſunder. 
Woxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 
The makers of theſe needles ſhould give them a due temper : for 
if they are too ſoft, they will bend; and if they are too brittle, 
they ſnap, | Sharp's Surgery, 
2. 'I'o make an effort to bite with eagerneſs. 
It the young dace be a bait for the old pike, 1 ſee no reaſon but! 
may ſnap at him, Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
We hep at the bait without ever dreaming of the hook that goes 
along with it, L' Eftrange. 
Towzer ſnaps 
At people's heels with frothy chaps. 
SNAP, ws a the verb.] 
1. The act of breaking with a quick motion. 
2. A greedy fellow. 
He had no ſooner ſaid out his ſay, but up riſes a cunning ſnap, 
then at the board, L' Eftrange, 
3. A quick eager bite, . 
With their bills, thwarted croſlwiſe at the end, they would cut 
an apple in two at one ſnap, Carenv. 
A catch; a theft. 
SNA'PDRAUON or Calf's Shout, u. J. | antirrhinum, 
Latin. ] 
1. A lant. f 
2. A kind of play, in which brandy is ſet on fire, and 
raiſins thrown into it, which thoſe who are unuſed to 
the ſport are afraid to take out ; but which may be 
ſafely ſnatched by a quick motion, and put blazing 
into the mouth, which being cloſed, the fire is at once 
extinguiſhed, 
SNAPPER. . / [from ſnap.) One who ſnaps. 
My tather named me Autolicus, being letter'd under Mercury 


who, as Jam, was likewiſe a ſnapper up of unconſider'd trifles, 
Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 


Soi ts 


SnaePisn, adj. [from ſnap. ] 
1. Eager to bite. 
"The /nappiſh cur, the paſſenger's annoy, 
Cloſe at my heel with A treble flies, Swift, 
They lived in the temple ; but were ſuch ſnappiſh curs, that they 
frighted away moſt of the votaries, | NSpettator. 
2, Peeviſh ; ſharp in reply. + 
SNA'PPISHLY. adv. | from up.] Peeviſhly; tartly. 
SNAPPISHNESS. . /. [from /nappiſh.] Peeviſhneſs; 
tartneſs. 6 
$NA PSACK, . ＋ [ ſnappſack, Swediſh.] A ſoldier's 
bag: more uſually &rapjact. 
SNARE, . /; [ /nara, Swediſh and Iſlandick; are, 
Daniſh ; /, Dutch, 
1. Any thing ſet to catch an animal; a gin; a net; a 
noole, 
O poor hapleſs nightingale, thought I, 
How tweet thou fing't, how near the deadly ſnare? Milton, 
2. Any thing by which one is intrapped or intangled. 
This 1 ſpeak for your own profit, not that I may caſt a ſnare upon 
u. I Cor, vii. jp 
A tool's mouth is his deſtruRion, and his lips are the ſnare of his 
ſoul, Prov. xviil. 7. 
Propound to thyſelf a conſtant rule of living, which, though it 
may not be fit to obſerve ſcrupulouſly, leſt it become a /xare to thy 
conlcience, or endanger thy health, yet let not thy rule be broken, 
Taylor's Rule of Living Holy, 


7, Snarr. v. 4. [from the noun. 


a tougher body. Digby. | 
Dauntleſs as death, away he walks 
Breaks the doors open, 2 the locks; 
Searches the parlour, chamber, ſtudy, J 
Nor ſtops till he has culprit's body. Prior. 


8 NE 


intangle; to catch in a nooſe. 
; Glo'ſter's ſhew 
Beguiles him, as the mournful crocodile 
With ſorrow ſnares relenting paſſengers, 
The wicked is ſnared in the work of his own — Hemy v1, 
Warn all creatures from thee alla u. 
Henceforth, leſt that too heav'nly form 
To helliſh falſehood, ſnare — Alten fe, 11 
To SNARL. v. n. [ ſnarren, Dutch. eL. 


1. To growl as an angry animal; to pna 
Arpa! were 5 2 all before 9 
Ready to catch each other by the throat, ; 
And turn you all your hatred now on me? Sha 

He is born with teeth ; 
And ſo I Was; which plainly ſignified 
That I ſhould ſnarl, and bite, and play the dog. Sal 
, Now, for the bare-pick'd bone of majeſty, 
Doth . . 3 his angry creſt, 
And ſnarleth in the gentle eyes of peace. 
* ſhes even of the Ris e ale; . 
All, when they ſnarl or bite, have no return 


] To intrap tg 


Rich, 111, 
Hen. VI. 


King Joby, 


But courtſhip trom the male, Dryden' N 
An angry cur e Sebaſtian, 
Snarli while he feeds. Dryden and Lee's 0 edipu 


2. To pom roughly ; to talk in rude terms, 
*Tis malicious and unmanly to ſnarl at the litt 
from which Virgil himſelf bande Jo exempted, ha 3 mA 
Ihe honeſt farmer and his wife, WOO 
Two years declin'd from prime of life, 
Had ftruggled with the marriage nooſe, 
As almoſt ev'ry couple does: 
Sometimes my plague'! ſometimes my darling! 
Kiſſing to-day, to-morrow ſnarling, 
Where haſt thou been ſnarling odious truths, 
company with diſcourſe of their diſeaſes ? Congres, 
To SNARL. v. 4. To intangle; to embarraſs, I Know 
not that this ſenſe is well authoriſed, | 


Confuſed ſnarle4 conſciences render it di 

thread by 3 "I 3 
SNA'RLER. 2. / from ſuarl.] One who ſnarls ; a 
growling, ſurly, quarrelſome, inſulting fellow. 
Should ſtupid libels grieve your mind, 
You ſoon a remedy may find; 
Lie down obſcure, like other folks, 
Below the laſh of ſnarlers jokes. Su . 
SNA KY. adj, [from ſnare.] Intangling; inſidious, 
Spiders in the vault their ſnary webs have ſpread, Dryden, 
SNAST. A. J. The ſnuff of a candle, | 
It firſt burned fair, till ſome part of the candle was conſumed, 
and the ſawduſt gathered about the ſnaſt ; but then it made the 
Inaſt big and long, and burn duſkiſhly, and the candle waſted in 
half the time of the wax pure. | Bat, 
To SNATCH. v. a. [ fracken, Dutch.] 
1. To ſeize any thing haſtily, 

A virtuous mind ſhould rather wiſh to depart this world with a 
kind of treatable diſſolution, than to be ſuddenly cut off in a mo- 
ment; rather to be taken than ſnatched away from the face of the 
earth. Hooker, 


Milton, 


Prize, 
and entertaining 


. Death, 
So ſnatch'd, will not exempt us from the pain, 
Life's ſtream hurries all too fait : 

In vain ſedate reflections we would make, 

When half our knowledge we mult ſnatch, not take, 
She ſuatch'd a ſheet of Thule from her bed: 

Sudden ſhe flies, and whelms it o'er the pyre; 

Down fink the flames. Pope's Dunciad, 

They, ſailing down the ſtream, 
Are ſnatch'd immediate by the quick-eyed 
Or darting ſalmon, h 


2, To tranſport or carry ſuddenly, 
He had ſcarce performed any part of the office of a biſhop in the 
dioceſe of London, when he was Jnatched from thence, and pro- 
moted to Canterbury, Clarendon, 
O nature! 

Inrich me with the knowledge of thy works, | 
Snatch me to heaven. Tbomſon's Autumn, 
To SNATCH.,v. n. To bite, or catch eagerly at ſome- 
thing. | 
Lords will not let me: if I had a monopoly of fool, they would 
have part on't; nay, the ladies too will be ſuatebing. 8 
| Shakeſp. King Lear 
He hall ſnatch on the right hand, and be hungry, 1/4» I;. 20, 

L.ycus, ſwifter of his feet, 

Runs, doubles, winds and turns, amidſt the war; 
Springs to the walls, and leaves his foes behind, 
And ſnatches at the beam he firſt can find. Dryden 8 ui, 


SNATCH. #./, [from the verb.] 
1. A haſty catch, | 


2. A ſhort fit of vigorous action. 
After a ſhower to weeding a ſnatch 3 

More cafily weed with the root to diſpatch. 

3- A ſmall part of any thing ; a broken part. 
8 5 She chaunted ſnatches of old tunes, 

As one incapable of her own diſtreſs. Shakeſprart't Hani. 
In this work attempts will exceed performances, it being com- 
poſed by ſuate bes of time, as medical vacations would permit. 
Brown's Vulgar Fru, 
4. A broken or interrupted action; a ſhort fit. 
| The ſnatches in his voice, 2 
And burſt of ſpeaking, were as his. Shakeſpeare's Or. 
They move by fits and ſnatches z ſo that it is not conceivadic how 
they conduce unto a motion, which, by reaſon of its perpetv'» 
muſt be regular and equal. « Wilkins n 
We have often little ſnatebes of ſunſhine amd fair weather n!“ 
moſt uncomfortable parts of the year. Speis. 
5. Aquip; a ſhuffling anſwer. 


. 


Come, leave your ſnatches, yield me a direct anſwer, 
Sna"TCHER. 1. / [from ſnatch.) One that 
or takes any thing in haſte, 
They of thoſe marches 
Shall be a wall ſufficient to defend 
Our inland from the piltering borderers. 
Ve do not mean the courſing ſnatchers only, v 
But fear the main intendment of the Scot. Shat Wo i 
Sna"rcnincLy. adv. [from ſnatching.] Hal)" 
with interruption. | " 
To SNEAK. v. . [pnican, Saxon; ige, mow * 
1. To creep ſlily; to come or go as if aftaid 
ſeen. 
Once the eagle, England, being in prey, 
To her unguarded neſt the weazel, Scot, 
Comes ſneaking, and ſo ſucks her princely egg% 
Sneak not away, firz for the friar and you Shateſpes 
Muſt have a woo anon: lay hold on him. 
Diſcover'd, and defeated of your prey» ple 
You ſkulk'd behind the fence, and jneat'd _— = 
1 ought not to turn my back, and to ſncat off in Watt 
leave the truth to lie baffled, bleeding, and ſlain» 
He ſneat'd into the grave, 


Pope, 


trout, 
T bomſon's Summer. 


Tuſtr, 


Slade 
ſnatches 


Stab} 


For thee ordain'd a help, became thy ſnare, filton, 
Beauty, wealth, and wit, 
And proweſs, to the pow'r of love ſubmit ; 
The tpreading /nere tor all mankind is laid, 
And lovers all betray, or are betzay'd. Dryden. 


A monarch's half, and half a harlot's ſlave» Done 
Are you all ready? Here's your muſick here! Mort 
Author, ſneak off 3 we'll tickle you, my dears 1 1 


To behave with meanneſs and ſervility; to crouch; 


4 ſalute no great mon's threſhold, ſucat to none of his 
K 3 for me to my ae 
ing can ſupport minds drooping and ſneak 
— them, from a ſenſe of their own guil 
2955 South's Sermons, 
When int'reſt calls off all her ſuca ling train, 

When all th' oblig'd deſert, and all the vain, 

She waits, or to the ſcaffold, or the cell, 

When the laſt ling'ring friend has bid farewel, 
Tom ſtruts a ſoldier, open, bold; and brave; 

Will ſneaks a ſcriv'ner, an exceeding knave. 
Fur K BA. . . A ſmall veſſel of drink. 
1 have juſt left the right worſhipful and his myrmidons about a 


J. [from freak] 


When the ſmart dialogue grows rich, 
With ſneaking dog, and ugly bitch. 


meanly parſimonious, 


aler of five gallons. 2 
985 KING. part icipial 


1. Covetous 3 ni 
NEAKINGLY. 1 
f nly; ſervilely. 
Do all things like a man, not ſneakingly x 
Think the king ſees thee ſtill. 
While you fneakingly ſubmit, 

And beg our pardon at our feet, 

Diſcourag'd by your guilty fears 

To hope for quarter for your ears. 
1, In a covetous manner. 


AKI N BSS. 2. /. [from /neaking.] 


[from ſueal.] A cowardly, creeping, 
infidious ſcoundrel. Obſolete, 

The prince is a jack, a ſneakup ; and if he were here, I would 
cudgel him like a dog, if he would ſay fo, 


- Sbaleſp. Henry IV. 
7 SNEAP. v. 4. 


ſeems a corruption of 
f ſnap, to reprimand. Perhaps np is in 
that ſenſe from /uib, /nibbe, Daniſh. 

Men ſhulde him 


ſnibbe bitterly. 
. To reprimand ; to check, 


N may 
Breed upon our abſence, may there blow 
No ſneaping winds at home. 5 Sba 
C&x84aP. v. J. [from the verb.] A reprimand; a 
My lord, I will not undergo this ſneap without reply : you call 
honourable boldneſs impudent ſaucineſs: if a man will court” 
and ſay nothing, he is virtuous. 


Je Su EB. v. a. [properly to rib. See SN EAT. ] To 
check; to chide; to reprimand. 
Which made this fooli 
That on a time he caſt him to ſcold 
And ſnebbe the good oak, for he was old. 
7. SEER. v. . [This word is apparently 
fame family with /zore and ſuort.] 
1. To ſhow contempt by looks : 
1. To inſinuate contempt by covert expreſſions. 
The wolf was by, and the fox in a 
to irritate a prince againſt his ſubject 


| could be content to be a little ſneered at in a line, for the ſake 
ef the pleaſure I ſhould have in reading the reſt P 


If there has been any thing expreſſed 
will fall upon thoſe ſn 


ligion, who have left reaſon and decency, 
4 To utter with grimace. 
g fulſome lies, and nauſeous fla 


Shakeſp. Henry I 


briar wax {© bold, 


0 ſuſdendere adunco, 


ſneering way adviſed him not 


with too much ne te 
g or daring writers of the age ag 


1 have not been ſneering 
little tawdry whore. 


4 Toſhew awkward mirth. « 
I had no power over one muſcle in their faces, though they 
ſcred at every word ſpoken by each other. T 
vi. 1. J [from the verb. 
A look of contemptuous ridicule. 
Did not the /neer of more impartial men 
At ſenſe and virtue, balance all agen. 
An expreſſion of ludicrous ſcorn, | 
Socrates or Cefar might have à fbol's coat clapt upon them, and 
in this diſguiſe neither the wiſdom of the one, nor 
the other, could ſecure them from a ſucer. 


IAK IR. 1. / [from freer.) He that ſneers or ſhows 


. INEEZE. v. x. [nieran, Saxon; nigen, Dutch. ] 
To emit wind audibly by the noſe. 

If one be about to ſneeze, rubbing the eyes till tears run will pre- 
rat it; for that the humour deſcending to the noſtrils is d 
If the pain be more intenſe and deeper within, amongſt the mem- 

branes, there will be an itching in the palate an 


xy Cupid ſneex'd aloud 
d every lucky omen ſent 

To meet thee landing on the Spartan ſhore, Dryden. 
if any thing oppreſs the head, it hath a power to free itſelf 


Violent ſneezing produceth convulſions in a 
an alteration can be produced only by the tic- 
and if the action of ſneezing ſhould be conti- 
med by ſome very acrid ſubſtance, it will produce headach, univer- 
lltonvulfions, fever, and death. a 

An officer put the ſharp end of his half-pike a good way up in- 
0 my noſtril, which tickled my noſe like a ſtraw, and made me 


| ift 
arzt. 1. 7 [from the verb.] Emiſſion of wind au- 


d noſtrils, with fre- 
Wiſeman's Surgery. 


Ray on the Creation. 
all the muſcles of re- 


1 heard the rack, , 
As earth and ſky would mingle; but 
mortals fear them, 
illar'd frame of heav'n, 
Are tothe main as wholeſome as a ſneeze 
» leſs univerſe, and ſoon are gone. Milt. Par. Reg. 
a ſneeze of the emperor of Mo- 
ons ſucceſſively through the city. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
J. [ptarmica, Latin.) A plant. 
J (among hunters.) The fat of a deer. Did. 
The old preterite 


read in Godignuy, that upon 
damotapa, there paſſed ac 


oy 
In IZEWORT, #*. 


That liſt at will them to 
n. /. A combat with knives. 
nkirkers, where ſnick and ſnee was in faſhion, a 
inking together, became quar- 
* n him _ 2 kane whos his 
u drew out a aſh, and cut him from 


» With ſome of our men 


erer. v. 2. To laugh lily, wan- 
or Contemptucuſly 3 to laugh in one's 3 
1 


8 NO 


Weir 3 5 | 
audibly up the [nia wediſh.] To draw breath 


So then you look'd ſcornful, and ſaiſt at the dean, 


As who ſhould ſay, Now I ki ) 
To SNwITOC OLE. v, bus Des „ ws 


Sniggling is thus performed: in a warm 4a 

when the water is 
—_ 1 5 a ſtrong ſmall hook, tied td a king about a yard long; 
- = nto one of the holes, where an cel may hide herſelf, with 
e help of a ſhort ſtick put in your bait leiſurely, and as far as you 
2 conveniently: if within the ſight of it, che eel will bite in- 

+ Rantly, and as certainly gorge it: pull him out by degrees. 
a Walton's An ler. 
Tony: v. a. [ /nippen, Dutch. ] To cut at once with 


The ſinus ſhould be laid » Which was ſnipe 
| 


inches with a pair of probe-ſcifſars, and the inciſed lips dreſſed. 


Wiſes dreſſed. 
iſeman's Su « 
Sir Roger vi 


When tradeſmen brought extravagant bills, 
| bargain to cut off a quarter of a yard : he wore a pair of ſeiſſars 


for this purpoſe, and would ſnip it off nicely. 
. one blade of the 5 he * 


ars u 
wound, ſnip the whole length of — dy e 
Sn1e. 3. /. [from the verb.] 
1. A ſingle cut with ſciſſars. 
What! this a ſleeve? 

Here's ſnip and nip, and cut, and ſliſh and flaſh, 

Like to a cenſor in a barber's ſhop. Shakeſpeare, 
p The © qu: . not _ farther than it was laid open; there- 
ore with one ſnip more I laid it to . C | 
2. A ſmall fred. ee Tl 


Thoſe we keep within compaſs by ſmall ſvips of em 

to defend the parts about; but, in ſpite of 44% will ſpread far- 
ther, iſeman's Surgery, 
3. A ſhare; a ſnack. A low word. 


He found his friend upon the mending hand, which he wa lad 
to hear, becauſe of the ſnip that he himſelf expected upon the . 
8 dend. L'Eftrange. 
N 5 Ir . (/neppe, German; pnize, Saxon; Vit, 

elin. 


1. A ſmall fen fowl with a long bill. 


The external evident cauſes of the atra bills are a high ferment- 
ing diet; as old cheeſe, birds feeding in fens, as geeſe, ducks, | 
woodcocks, ſnipes, and ſwans, Fleyer. 
2. A fool; a blockhead, 


Thus do I ever make my fool my purſe; i 
For I mine own gain'd knowledge ſhould profane, 
If I ſhould time expend with ſuch a ſnipe, 
Bur for my ſport and profit, 


laſt, hoping 


5 Shakeſpeare's Othello. 

SN1 PPER, . /; —_ ſuip.] One that ſnips, 

SN1 PPET. #, % [from ſnip ] A ſmall part; a ſhare. 
Witches ſimpling, and on gibbets 


Cutting from malefactors ſnipers ; 

KY Or from the pill'ry tips of ears, Hudibrat. 

SNI P8NAP. . %. [a cant word formed by reduplica- 
tion of /nap.] Tart dialogue, with quick replies. 


Dennis and diſſonance, and captious art, 


ww the true name; but /aipe prevails. 


quail, rail, ſnite, and wood-dove, 


To SITE. v. a [nnyran, Saxon. ] To blow the 
Nor would any one be a 
which the 


cepted by the tongue, is forced to go through the noſe, Grew's Co. 


r 


le to ſuite his noſe, or to ſneeze; in both 


running of the noſe, 


To SWI VET. v. u. [from the noun.} 
1. To run at the noſe, 


2. To cry as children. 


Funeral tears are hired out as mourning cloaks ; and whether we 

go to our graves ſnivelling or finging, tis all mere form. L'Eftr, 

Away goes he ſnivelling ard yelping, that he had dropt his axe 

into the water, : L' Eflrange. 

Sn1'VELLER, #. / [from ſaivel.) A weeper; a weak 

lamenter. | 

He'd more lament when 1 was dead, 

Than all the ſnivellers round my bed. Swift, 

To SNoRRE. v. mn [ /norchen, Dutch.) To breathe hard 
through the noſe, as men in ſleep, 
did unreverently blame the gods, 

Who wake for thee, though thou ſnore for thyſelf, ' F. Jonſon. 

Whoſe railing heroes, and whoſe wounded gods, 

Makes ſome ſuſpect he ſuores as well as nods. Roſcommon, 

He may lie in his ſhades, and ſnore on to doomſday for me; un- 

leſs I ſee farther reaſon of diſturbing his repoſe, Stilling fleet. 

Is not yonder Proteus cave? | 
It is; and in it lies the god aſleep; 


And ſnoring by 
We may deſcry ; 2 
The monſters of the a Dryden's Albion. 
The giant, gorg'd with fleſh, and wine, and blood, 


Lay ftretch'd at length, and ſnoring in his den, 
Beiching raw gobbets from his maw, o'ercharg'd 
With purple wine and cruddled gore confus'd. Addiſon, 


SNORE. 1. / [ynona, Saxon, from the verb.] Audi- 
ble reſpiration of ſleepers through the noſe. 
The fſurfeited grooms 
Do mock their charge with ſnores : I've drugg'd their poſſets. 
| Shakeſpeare's 
Sno'reR. 1. /. [from frore.] He that ſnores. 
To SNORT. v. u. ee utch.] To blow through 
the noſe as a high-mettled horſe. | 
The ſnorting of his horſes was heard. Jeremiah, viii. 16. 
he fiery war-horſe paws the ground, 
And ſnort and trembles at the trumpet's ſound, Addiſon. 
From their full racks the gen'rous ſteeds retire, 
Dropping ambroſial foams, and ſnorting fire. Addiſon's Ovid. 
e with wide noſtrils, ſnorting, ſkims the wave. Thomſon. 
SNOT. 2. J. [nnore, Saxon; /ror, Dutch.] The mu- 
cus of the noſe. 


Thus, when a greedy ſſoven once has thrown 
His ſnot into the meſs, 'tis all his own. 


Sno'TTY. adj. [from ſnor.) Full of ſnot. 


— 


utbnot, 
SNOUT. . ½ { /ruyt, Dutch.] 
His noſe in the air, his ſnout in the ſkies, 
In ſhape a beagle's whelp throughout, 
Wich broader forehead, and a ſharper ſnout. 
2. The noſe of a man, in contempt. 
Her ſubtle ſnowt 
Did quickly wind his meaning out. 
But when the date of Nock was out, 
Off dropt the ſympathetick ſnout. 
at ZEthiop lips he has, 


a ſncwt, and what a hanging face! 
ua eyet, and chin, and /rowr, 


Tuſſer. 
Dryden. 


Hudibras. 
Hudibrat. 


To SNOW, v. &. 


SNOWIALL. 44 [/now and ball.) A round 
| now. | 


Sno'wDEEP, 2. / 
SNOWDROP. . / 


Sno'wy, adi. {from /now:] 
1. White like * = 


And 2 ſhort, and interruption ſmart. Pope's Dunciad. 
Sw1T8. . / [nnta, Saxon.] A ſnipe. This is per- 


f tame birds Cornwall hath doves, geeſe, and ducks : of wild, 8 | 
noſe. | 
aſſage of the breath through the mouth, being inter- 
SNI'VEL. 2. / [ fravel, ſnrvel, German.] Snot; the 


'Snvs. 
joint of the finger.) A jag; a ſnag ; a knot in wood, 


To SNUB., v. &. 


To SMV n. v. u. [ /nuffen, Dutch.] 


SNUFF, u. / usf. Dutch, ſnot.] - 


cbeth. | 


Swift . 
This ſquire South my huſband took in a dirty e boy. 


d. Juvenal. 


| Her pocket-glaſs drew flily out: 


* 


* 1 
3 *. «# 
' : NN 
n l 
8 44 
4 
. . 


And grew enamour'd with her phiz, 
As juſt the counterpart of his. - Swifts 
The noſel or end of any hollow pipe. 
NO'UTED. adj. [from haut.] Having a ſnout. 


Their dogs ſnouted like foxes, but deprived of that property which 
the logicians call proprizm guarto mado, for they could not bark. 


Heylyn. 
Snouted and tailed like a boar, and footed like a goat. . 


SNOW. 3. /. Innap, Saxon; e Dutch. ] The ſmall 


particles of water frozen before they unite into drops. 
Locke. 


Drought and heat conſume waters. ob, xxiv. 9. 
e gives the winter's her airy birth, . 
And bids her virgin fleeces clothe the earth. Sandys, 
| Soft as the fleeces of deſcending ſnowr., Pope. 
To Snow. v. =. [rnapan, Saxon; /neeuwen, Dutch. ] 
To fall in ſnow. | 


The hills being high about them, it ſnow: at the tops of th 
oftener than it = " Browns Travels 
To ſcatter like ſnow, | 
If thou be'ſ born to ſee ſtrange fights, 
Ride ten thouſand days and nights, 
Till age ſnozo white hairs on thee. Donne, 
lump 
of congelated 
They paſſed to the eaſt-riding of Yorkfhire, their dail 
increaling, like a ſnowball in rolling. 88 
His bulky folly gathers as it goes, 
And, rolling o'er you, like a ſnowball grows, Dryden. 
A ſnowball having the power to produce in us the ideas of whi 
cold, and round, the powers, as they are in the ſnowball, I c 
qualities; and, as they are ſenſations in our underſtandings, Ideas. 


quor. 


Lock 
Sxo'wnRoTH, . , [ſnow and broth.] Very cold li- 


Angelo, a man whoſe blood 
Is very ſnoxwbroth, one who never feels 


The wanton 7 and motions of the ſenſe, Shakeſpeare, 


viola bulboſa, Latin.) An herb. 
narciſſoleucoium, Latin.) An early 
flower, 

When we tried the experiment with the leaves of thoſe purely 
white flowers that appear about the end of winter, called Jnowgrops, 
the event was not much unlike that newly mentioned. 

| | Boyle on Colours, 
The little ſhape, by magick pow'ry | 
Grew leſs and leſy, contracted to a flow'r z 
A flow'r, that firſt in this ſweet garden ſmil'd, 


To virgins ſacred, and the ſnowdrop ſtyl'd. Tickel, 


Snow-WHITE, adj, [ſnow and white,} White as 


ſnow. 


A ſnozv-white bull Hull on your ſhore be 1 


His offer'd entralls caſt into the main. a 


aln 
Dryden: seid. 


1 


80 ſhews a we dove trooping with crows, 
As yonder lady o'er her fellows ſhews, Shakeſpeares 
7 Now I fee thy jolly train: | 
Snotuy headed winter leads, 


Spring and ſummer next ſucceeds z 
ellow autumn brings the rear; 


Thou art father of the year. Rewe; 
The bluſhing ruby on her /nozvy breaſt - . 
Render'd its panting whiteneſs more confeſt. Prior. 
2. Abounding with ſnow. «© 
| A ä | 
And Ida known; thence on the top | . 
Of cold Olympus rul'd the 2 Milt. Par. Left. 
5 As when the Thos { wa _ 8 foe, , DA 
Y Aſtracan, over the plains 
Retires, | 5 Aer Paradiſe Left. 


1. /; [from ſuebbe, Dutch, a noſe ; or Abel, a 
Lifting up his dreadful club on high, 
All arm'd with ragged ſ/nubs, and knotty 8 
Him thought at firſt encounter to have ſlain. Fairy Queen, 
[rather To /aib. See SN RAT, SN II, 
SIB. ] | 


iſt.] 1, To check; to reprimand. 
2. To nip, 


Near the ſea-ſhores, the heads and boughs of trees run out far to 
landward z but toward the ſea are ſo ſnubbed by the winds, as if 
their boughs had been pared or ſhaven off, 7 on the Creation. 

To ſob with con- 


vulſion. | 


To SnuDas, v.n, [ /uiger, Daniſh.) To lie idle, cloſe, 


or * 
w he will fight it out, and to the wars; 
Now eat his bread in peace, 
And ſnudge in quiet z now he ſcorns increaſe ; | 
Now all day ſpares, Herbert, 
1. Snot. In this ſenſe it is not uſed. 


2. The uſeleſs excreſcence of a candle: whence moucher 
la chandelk. 
My ſnuff and loathed part of nature ſhould 
Burn itſelf out. Shakeſpeart's King Lear. 
But deareft heart, and dearer image, ſtay! 
Alas ] true joys at beſt are dreams enough: 
Though you ſtay here, you paſs top faſt away z 
For even at firſt life's taper is a ſnufe es 
If the liquor be of a cloſe and glutinous conſiſtency, It may burn 
without any Jus. as we ſee in camphire, and ſome other bituminous 
ſubſtancesz and moſt of the ancient lamps were of this kind, be- 


cauſe none have been found with ſuch wicks, Wilkins, 
3. A candle almoft burnt out. 
Lamentable |! 
To hide me from the radiant ſun, and ſolace 
I' th* dungeon by a funf. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, 


4. The fired wick of a candle remaining after the flame. 
A torch, ſnuff, and all, goes out in a moment, when dipped 
into the vapour, IE Addiſon on Italy. 
5. Reſentment expreſſed by ſnifting; perverle reſent» 
ment. Not uſed unleſs in low language. 
What hath been ſeen 
Either in ſnuff or packings of the duke's, 
Or the hard rain which both of them have borne 


- Againſt the old kind king. n Zing Lear. 
Jupiter took ſnuff at the contempt, and puni ns 3 e ſent 
him home again, 'Eftranges 


6. Powdered tobacco taken by the noſe. 
Juft where the breath of life his noſtrils drew, 
A charge of ſnuff the wily virgin threw z 
The gnomes dire, do 2 atom juſt, 
The pungent grains of titillating duſt. 
To SNUPP, v. a. Kale Dutch.] 
1. To draw in with the breath. 


** 
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Me {eff the wind, his heels the ſand excite 
But when he Rtands colleRed in his might, 
He roam, and promiſes a more ſucceſstul fight» 
'The youth, 
Wha holds the neareſt (tation to the light, 
Already ſeems to ff the vital git, 
And teuns Juſt forward on a ſhining ſpear. Dryden's Æucid. 
My troops are mounted ; their Numidian ſeeds 
Snulß up the wind, and long to ſcour the deſert. 
My nag's 4 1 fault was /nyſſing up the air about Brackden- 
ſtown, whereby he became ſuch a , of liberty, that I could 
ſcarce hold him in. Swift, 
2. 'To ſcent, 
f The cow looks up, and from afar can find 
The change of heav'n, and ſnuff+ it in the wind. 
For the the bulls rebellow through the groves, 
And tempt the ſtreum, and ſnuff their abſent loves. Dryden, 
O'er all the blood-hound boaſts ſuperior (kill, 
To ſcent, to view, to turn, and boldly kill ! 
His fellows vain alarms ole with ſcorn 
True to the maſter's voice, and learned horn: 
His noſtrils oft, if ancient lame fing true, 
Trace the fly felon through the tainted dew 1 
Once /nuff"d, he follows with unalter'd aim, 
Nor odours lure him from the choſen game; 
Deep-mouth'd he thunders, and inflam'd he views, : 
Springs on relentleſs, and to death purſues, Dietel. 
3. To crop the candle. 
a The late queen's gentlewoman | 
To be her miſtreſs' miſtrels | 
This candle burns not clear: 'tis J muſt u it, 
And out it goes, Shatgſpeare's Henty VIII. 
Againſt à communion-day our lamps ſhould be dreſſed, our 


Dryden, 


Dryden. 


lights /auffed, and our religion more active. Taylor. 
| Lou have got 
An office for your talents tit, 
To 10 che lights, and ſtir the ſire, 
And get a dinner for your hire. _ Swift, 


To Sure. v. 1. 


1, To ſnort ; to draw breath by the noſe, 
The fury fires the pack z they js „they vent, 
And feed their hungry noſtrils with the ſcent. Dryd. Ænoid. 
Says Humpus, Sir, my maſter bad me pray 
Your company to dine with him to-day : 
He /n, then follows, vp the itairs he goes; 
Never pulls off his hat, nor cleans his ſhoes, King. 
2, To ſnift in contempt, 
Ye ſaid, what a wearineſs is it, and ye have r Try" f 
Wa i al, 11. 13. 
Snu'oynox. u. J [/auff and box.] The box in which 
ſnuff is carried. | 
If a gentleman leaves a ſnfſbox on the table, and goeth yay 


lock it up as part of your vails, Swift. 
Sir Plume, of amber /nufſbox juſtly vain, 
And the nice conduct of a clouded cane, Pope, 


Snu"rykRs, . [from ] The inſtrument with 
which the candle is clipped. Y | 
When you have ſnuffed the candle, leave the ſauffert 8 
Stwiſt's Directions to the Butler. 
To SWV rr. v. u. [/affelen, Dutch.) To ſpeak 
through the noſe ; to breathe hard through the noſe. 


Snvu'yrk, . /. [from 6 0% He that ſnuffs. 
* . 


A water-ſpaniel came down the river, ſhewing that he hunted | 


for a duck and with a ſnuffling grace, diſdaining that his ſmel- 
\ ling. force could not as well on Þ through the water as through 
the air, waited with his eye to ſee whether he could eſpy the duck's 


gettlag up again, | Sidney. 
Bagpipes of the loudeſt drones, 
With /aufling broken-winded tones, 
| Whoſe blaſts of air, in pockets (hut, 
Sound filthier than from the gut. Hudibras. 


It came to the ape to deliver his opinion, who ſmelt ye 1e 


and conſidered on't. 
One clad in purple, 
Eats and reeltes ſome lamentable rhyme, 
Some ſenſelols Phillis in a broken note, 
I Snuffling at noſe, and eroaking in his throat, Dryden, 
SN ; yy by K. #. . [from /nuffle.) He that ſpeaks through 
the nole. 


range. 


7. SNUG. v. . [/iger, Dutch.] To lie cloſe, 


"There /xupging well, he well appear'd content, 

do to have done amiſ, fo to be ſhen'. Sidney, 

As the loving couple lay ſrugging together, Venus, to try if 

the cat had changed her wanners with her ape, turned a mouſe 
looſe into the chamber. ; \ J. Eftrange. 
SNG. adj. [from the verb.] 


1. Cloſe; free from any inconvenience, yet not ſplen- 
They ſpied a country farm, 
Where all was avg, and clean, and warm 
For woods before, and hills behind, 


Secur'd it both from rain and wind, Prior, 
2. Cloſe ; out of notice, 
At Will's 
* Lie ſavy, and hear what criticks ſay, Swift, 


J. Slily or inſidioully cloſe, 
Did 1 nat fee you, raſcal ! did 1 not, 
When you lay /aug, to ſnap young Damon's goat > Dryden, 
To SWV“. wv, „. [from faug.] To lie cloſe; to 
lie warm. 
$0. adv, Fra, Saxon; %, Dutch; %, German.] 
1. In like manner. It anſwers to as either preceding 
or following. Noting compariſon, 


Ar whom the fables feign of monttrons ſize, 
"Titanian of earthborn, that warr'd on ove, 


Fe (brete'4 out huge in length the arch fend lay, Mitten. 
Thick as autumnal leaves that ſtrew the brooks 
In V alombroſa, where th' Etrurian ſhades 
gh over-areli'd embow'r, % thick beſtrewn 


\ Alyect and loſt lay theſe, 
Pr at Art tight with what the muſe Imparts, 
In tearlels youth we tempt the heights of arts 3 
Se pleav'd at Het the tow'ring Alps we try, 
Mount o'er the vales, and feem to tread the (ky, Pope, 
At into alr the puter spirits flow, | 
And ſep'rate from their kindred dregs below, 
Fo ew her foul to its congenial place. Pope. 
1, To ſuch a degree, | 
Why is his chariot % long in coming ? Judg. v. a8, 
; Can nothing greats (nd at the height, 
Remain % long, but Its. own weight 
Will ruln it > Or Is 't Milnd chance 
"That in defires new ſtatvs t' advance? J. J.. Cataline, 
Amoret, my lovely toe, 
Tell me where thy Mength does Ne, 
Where the pow'r that charms us % | 
In thy foul, or in thy eye ? Waller, 
1 viewed In my mind, % far as 1 was able, the beginning and 
Pentel of @ ng world, Burnet's Theory of the Kurth. 
$ince then out Ateite Is with honour dead, 
Why ould we mourn that he % son is freed. Dryden. 
V pon our hett going into a company of rangers, our benevolence 
ve averſion rites towards several particular pertons, before we have 


" beard chem ſyeak, or fo waveh us know who they are. Add, Spart. 


” 


Milton. 


| 


Addiſon. |, 


| 


| ſo capable of dominion, | Locke, 


9. Provided that; on condition that: modo. 


We think our ſathers fools, ſo wiſe we 're grown: D 
Our wiſer ſons, no doubt, will think us fb» Pope. 
3. In ſuch a manner. 
There's no ſuch thing 8s that we beauty call, 
It is meer coſenage all) 
For though ſome long ago 
Lik'd certain colours mingled ſo and ſo, . 
That doth not tie me now from chuſing new. Suckling, 
We may be certain that man is not a creature that hath wings; 
becauſe this only concerns the manner of his exiſtence ;; and we, 
ſeeing what he is, may certainly know that he is not ſo or ſo, Locke, 
I ſhall minutely tell him the ſteps by which I was brought into 
this way, that he may judge whether I proceeded rationaliy, if % 
any thing in my example is worth his notice. Locke, 
This gentleman is a perſon of good ſenſe, and knows that he is 
very much in Sir Roger's eſteem, ſo that he lives in the family 
rather as a relation than dependent. Addiſon. 


4+ It is regularly anſwered by as or that, but they are 


ſometimes omitted, 
Soc frown'd the mighty combatants, char hell 
Grew darker at their frown. Milton. 
There is ſomething equivalent in France and Scotland; ſo as 
tis a very hard calumny upon our ſoil to affirm that ſo excellent 
a fruit will not grow here. Temple. 
5. In the ſame manner. 
Of ſuch examples add me to the roll; 
Me eaſily indeed mine may neglect, 
But God's propos'd deliverance not ſo. Milton. 
To keep up the tutor's authority, uſe him with great reſpect 
yourſelf, and cauſe all your family to do fo too, Locke, 
According to the multifarioutnefs of this immutability 4 
the poſſibilities of being. | 
6. Thus; in this manner. 


Not far from thence the mournful fields appear, 

$0 calb'd from lovers that inhabit there. Dryden. 
Does this deſerve to be rewarded ÞF ?! 

Did you come here a ſtranger or a toe? Dryden. 


It concerns every man, with the greateſt ſeriouſneſs, to enquire 
into thoſe matters, whether they be /o or not. Tillotſon, 
No nation ever complained chey had too broad, too deep, or too, 
many rivers ; they underſtand better than ſo how to value thole 
ineſtimable gifts of nature. Bentley, 
So when the firſt bold veſſel dar'd the ſeas, 
High on the ſtern the Thracian rais'd his train, 1 ay 
Whether this be from an habitual motion of the animal ſpirits, 
or from the alteration of the conſtitution by ſome more unac- 
countable way, this is certain, that /o it is. Locke. 
7. Therefore ; for this reaſon ; in conſequence of this, 
The god, though loth, yet was conſtrain'd t obey 3 
For longer time than that no living wight 
Below the earth might ſuffer'd be to ſtay : 
So back again him brought to living light. 
Trafficke, or rove ye, and like theeves oppreſſe | 
Poor ſtrange adventurers ; expoling /o 
Your ſoules to danger, and your lives to wo ? Chapman. 
If he ſet induſtrlouſſy and fincerely to perform the commands 
of Chriſt, he can have no ground of doubting but it ſhall prove 
ſucceſsful to him; and /o all that he hath to do is, to endeavour by 
prayer, and uſe of the means, to qualify himſelf for this bleſſed 
condition. | Hammond's Fundamentals. 
It leaves inſtruction, and þ inſtructors, to the ſobriety of the 
ſettled articles and rule of the church. Hoſyday. 
Some are ſall'n, to diſobedience fall unn 
And fo from heav'n to deepeſt hell, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
God makes him In his own image an intellectual creature, and 


8. On theſe terms; noting a conditional petition : an- 
ſwered by as. | 
O goddeſs | tell what I would ſay, 
hou know'ſt it, and . feel too much to pray; 
o grant my ſuit, as I enforce my might, 
1n love tv be thy champion,  Dryden's Knight's Tale, 
Here then exchange we mutually forgiveneſs : 
So may the guilt of all my broken vows, 
My perjuries to thee be all V 


As here my foul acquits thee of my death, 

+ here J part without an _ thought. Rope. 
So may kind rains their vital moiſture yield, 

And ſwell the future harveſt of thy field. Pope. 


Be not ſad : 
Evil into the mind of God or man 
May come and go, ſo unapproy'd, and leave 
No ſpot or blame behind, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
So the doQrine be but wholeſome and edifying, though there 
ſhould be a want of exaQtneſs in the manner of ſpeaking or reaſon- 
ing, it may be overlooked, Atterbury 
Too much of love thy hapleſs friend has prov'd, 
Too many giddy fooliſh hours are gone; 
May the remaining few know only friendſhip : 
So thou, my 3 trueſt, beſt Alicia, 
Vouchſafe to lodge me in thy gentle heart, ; 
A partner there; I will give up mankind. Rowe. 
10. In like manner; noting conceſſion of one propo- 
ſition and aſſumption of another: anſwering to as. 
At a war ſhould be undertaken upon a juſt motive, ſo a prince 


ought to conſider the condition he is in when he enterson it. Swift. | 


11. So ſometimes returns the ſenſe of a word or ſen- 
tence going before, and is uſed to avoid repetition : 
as, the two brothers were valiant, but the eldeſt was 
more ſo ; that as, more valiant, The French article 4 
is oſten uſed in the ſame manner. This mode of 


expreſſion is not to be uſed but in familiar language, 


nor even in that to be commended. 
The fat with plenty fills my heart, 
The lean with love makes me too ſo, / . 
Who thinks his wife is virtuous, though not ſo, 
Is pleas'd and patient till the truth he know. 
ot to admire is all the art I know | 
To make men happy, and to keep them ſo, Creech's Horace. 
One may as well ſay, that the conflagration ſhall be only na- 
tional, as to ſay that the deluge was ſo, Burnet. 
However ſoft within themſelves they are, 
To you they will be valiant by deſpair 
For having ance been gullty, well they know, 
Jo a revengeful prince they ill are Jo. Dryden. 
He was great ere fortune made him ſo, Dryden. 
I laugh at every one, ſaid an old cynick, who laughs at me. 
Do you ſo Þ replied the philoſopher z then you live the merrieſt 
life of any man in Athens. iſon, 
They are beautiful in themſelves, and much more ſ% in the 
noble language p*culiar to that great poet. Addiſon 
Common-place books have been long uſed by induſtrious youn 
divines, and fill continue ſo, Croft 


As to his uſing ludicrous expreſſions, my opinion is, that they 


are not ' Pope. 
The bleft to-day is as completely fo, 

Ax who began a thouſand years ago. Pope, 

12. Thus it is ; this is the ſtate, 
How forrow ſhakes him 

Fo, now the tempeſt tears him up by th' roots, 

And on the ground extends the noble ruin. 
13. At this point; at this time. 


Dryden, 


When 
Wich wild wood-leaves and weeds I ha' ſtrew'd his grave, 


Fairy Queen. | | 


Denbam. | 


980A 


Such as 1 can, twice o'er, I'll 

And, lexving þ his frees, flow you. geht: Sn. 

14. It notes a kind of abrupt beginning: 

x O, , and had you a n 5 : well. 

= 8 m too ? Who was your ſpeaker, | 
adam : Ben , ; 

15, It ſometimes is little more tha P —— 
though it implies ſome latent or ſurd compariton, l. 

French, f. _ 
An aſtringent is not quite ſo proper, where relaxing the vin 


aſſages is neceſlary, 
16, A word of allumptiony thus be it. Arduthu, 
There is Percy ; if your father will do me an ; 
not, let him kill the next Percy himſelf, V honour, hy if 


I will never bear a baſe mind if it be my deſtiny, J fie. 
not, /o, No man is too good to ſerve his prince, 
17. A form of petition. | 

Ready are th' appellant and defendant, 
The ew _ man, 5 on the liſts, 
So pleaſe your highneſs to behold the fight. $ 
18. So much as. wever much. This is, I cal. 

irregular expreſſion. 2 8 

So _ as you admire the beauty of his verſe, his proſe i full 
as good, ; 

19, So %. An exclamation after ſome thing 42 
known. Corrupted, I think, from ce/+z, 
p OR not have thee linger in thy pain: 
0 ſo. Shakeſpeare 
So ſo; it works : now, miſtreſs, fit you "— nh 574 
20. So ſo. [coft, coſe, Italian.] Indifferently ; not much 
amiſs nor well. 
He 's not very tall 1 for his years he 's tall; 
His leg is but 2 ſo, and yet ' tis well, Shakeſpear: 
Deliver us from the nauſeous repetition of As and 80, which 
\ ſome ſo ſo writers, I may call them fo, are continually foundin 
in our ears. KH; Felton on the Caſeli. 
21. So then, Thus then it is that; therefore. | 
So then the Volicians itand but as at firſt 
Ready, when time ſhall prompt them to make road 
Upon 's again. ! Shakeſpeare's Cori 

To l war 2 required a juſt quarrel, * Abe 

prudent choice of the deſigus: ſo then, I will firſt Juſtify the quar. 


rel, balance the forces, and propound deſigns. Bacon. 
To SOAK. v. . [Focian, Saxon.] 
1. To lie ſteeped in moiſture. 
For thy conceit in ſoaking will draw in | 
More than the common blocks. Shakeſpeare, 


2. To enter by degrees into pores. 5 

Lay a heap of earth in great froſts upon à hollow veſſel, putting 
a canvaſs between, and pour water upon it, ſo as to ſoak through: 
it will make a harder ice in the vellel, and leſs apt to diſſolye than 
ordinarily. | Bates. 

Rain, ſoaking into the ſtrata which lie near the ſurface, beat 
with it all ſuch moveahle matter as occurs. + + Wondward, 
3. To drink gluttonouſly and intemperately. This is 
a low term. 3 COD GET >, 

Let a drunkard ſee that his health decays, his eſtate waſtes, yep 
the habitual thirſt after his cups drives him to the tavern, though 
he has in his view the loſs of health and plenty; the leaſt of which 
he confeſſes is far greater than the tickling of his palate with a 
glaſs of wine, or the idle chat of a ſoaking club, Locke, 
To SOAK, V. a. 8 of 
1. To macerate in any moiſture z to ſteep; to keep wet 

till moiſture is imbibed ; to drench, 

Many of our princess 
Lie drown'd and ſaab'd in mercenary blood : 
So do our vulgar drench their peaſant limbs i 
In blood of princes. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Their land ſhall be ſoaked with blood. . xxxiv. 7. 
There deep Galeſus ſoaks the yellow ſands, Dryden. 

Wormwood, put into the brine.you ſoak your corn ing prevents 
the birds eating it. | 1 Mertin. 
2. To draw in through the pore. 
| Thou, whoſe lite 's a dream of lazy pleaſure t 
"Tis all thy bus'neſs, bus neſs how to ſhut; .. 

To baſk thy naked body in the ſun, 
Suppling thy ſtiffen'd joints with fragrant oll; 
Then in thy ſpacious garden walk a while, | 8 
To ſuck the moiſture up and ſoak It in. 105 Da du 
3. To drain; to exhauſt. This ſeems. to be a cant 
term, perhaps uſed erroneouſly for fuck. 

ants that draw much nouriſhment from the earth, and ſoak and 
exhauſt it, hurt all things that grow by them. Been 

A greater ſparer than a ſaver; for though he had ſuch means to 
accumulate, yet his forts, and his garriſons, and his feaſtingy, 
wherein he was only ſumptuous, could not but ſoak his 3 


a Aten. 
So AK RR. 1. / [from Hb.] 
1. He that macerates in any moiſture. 
2. A great drinker. In low language. . 
SOAP. n. J. [Tape, Saxon; /apo, Lat.] A ſubſtance 
uſed in waſhing, made of a lixivium of vegetable 
alkaline aſhes and any unctuous ſubſtance. _ 
| Soap is a mixture of a fixed alkaline ſalt and oil; its yirtues att 
cleanſing, penetrating, attenuating, and refolving; and any mi- 
ture of any oily ſubſtance with ſalt may be eulled u ſoap, 
e A pe 
is like a refiner's fire, and like . (Ns 
A vlown with witer, firſt made Ude by diffolving 4 
little ſoap in it, after a while will appear tinged with a rent _ 
of colours. * Næuutes! bo 
Soap-carth is found in great quantity on the land near the . 
of the river Hermus, ſeven miles from Smyrna. hos 
Soap-aſhes are much commended, after” che ſoap-boilers lu 
done with them, for cold or ſour lands. ; _—_— 
As rain-water diminiſhes their ſalt, ſo the moiſtening of © 
with chamber-lee or ſoap-ſuds adds thereto. * 
Sor Bol'L RR. 1. / | /oap. and boil] One whoſet 
is to make ſoap, ' 3 
A ſeapboiler condoles with me on the —_—— „ee, 
So Arwok r. . / [ japonaria, Lat.] Is a i 
campion. 9 — ans 
To SOAR. v. u. [ ſorare, Italian] of 
1. To fly aloft; to tower; to mount; properly i 
without any viſible action of the wings. Mien 


it actively. bo | 
"Tis but a baſe ignoble mind ww" 
That mounts no higher than a bird can ſoar» Shaty] 
Feather'd ſoon and fledg d, Vo 

They ſumm'd their pens, and ſoaring ©? air ſublime, 1. 

With clang deſpis'd the ground. „Aid the mi 4, 

2. To mount intelleQually ; to tow'r with Ages 
How high a pitch his \ oops any a 

alour ſoari above Fo 

What the world 4 misfortune and afflictlons. Alt, 


3. To riſe high. 
Who 22. x down as low . Mil 
As high he ſear) + 
Flames r fink by fits; at laſt they ar 8 


Aud on it ſaid a century of prayers, 


In one bright blaze, and then deſcend no mute 


8 OB 


When ſwallows fleet high, and ſport in ur, 


a 0 
He told us wag wo we b. Te be 3 0 Gay. 
/ [from the verb. owering flight, 
1 5 7 b Wichin foar 5 1 
Of tow'ring eagles, to all the towls he ſeems 
4 ghanix. Os M:lton, 
Jo 80. v. . [reob, complaining, Saxon. Perhaps 


it is a mere onomatopeia +: wag from the ſound.] 10 


heave audibly with convul 
convulſion. l * . 
When thy warlike father, like a child, 
Told the ſad tory of my father's death, 
He twenty times made pauſe to ſob and weep» 
As if her life and death lay on his ſaying, 
Some tears ſhe ſhed, with ſighs and /obbings mixt, 


As if her hopes were dead through his delaying. Fairfax. 
She figh'd, ſhe /obb'd, and furious wich deſpair, 
She rent her garments, and ſhe tore her hair, Dryden. 


When children have not the power to obtain their defire, they 
will, by their clamour and ſobbing, maintain their title to it, 


| Locke on Education. 
1 ſobb'd;' and with faint eyes 


Look'd upwards to the Ruler of the ſkies, Harte. 


$08. 1. J [from the verb.] A convulſive ſigh; a con- 


yulũ ve act of reſpiration obſtructed by ſorrow. 
Break, heart, or choak with. ſebs my hated breath z 


Do thy own work, admit no foreign death. Dryden. 
There oft are heard the notes of infant woe, 
The ſhort thick ſob, loud ſcream, and ſhriller ſquall, Pope. 


A wond'rous bag with both her hands ſhe binds : 
There the collects the force of female lungs, 


Sighs, ſobs, and paſſions, and the war of tongues. Pope. 
9 S0B. v. a To ſoak. A cant word, 
The tree being ſobbed and wet, ſwells, Mortimer, 


80 UR. adj. [ ſobrius, Lat. ſobre, Fr.] 
1, Temperate, particularly in liquors ; not drunken. 
Live a ſober, righteous, and godly lite, Common Prayer. 


The vines give wine to the drunkard as well as to the ſober man. | 


Tayler's Worthy Communicant. 

No ſober temperate perfon, whatſoever other fins he may be 
guilty of, can look. with complacency upon the drunkenneſs and 
ſottiſhneſs of his neighbour. | South's Sermons. 


2. Not overpowered by drink. 


A law there is among the Grecians, whereof Pittacus is author; 


chat he which being overcome with drink did then ſtrike any man, 


fhould ſuffer puniſhment double as much as if he had done the 

ſame being 21 , g Hooker, 
3. Not mad; right in the underſtanding. 

Another, who had a great genius for tragedy, following the fury 

of his natural temper, made every man and woman in his plays 

ſtark raging mad : there was not a ſober perſon to be had ; all was 


tempeſtuous and bluſtering. Dryden. 
No ſober man would put himſelf into danger, for the applauſe of 
eſcaping without breaking his neck. | den. | 


Regular; calm; free from inordinate paſſion. ' 


This ſame young ſober blooded boy a man cannot make him 
hugh. 5 Shakeſpeare, 
Cieca travelled all over Peru, and is a grave and ſober writer. 


Abbot's Deſcription of the World. | 


Young men likewiſe exhort to be ſober minded. Tit. ii. 6. 
The governour of Scotland being of great courage, and ſober 


judgment, amply performed his duty both before the battle and in | 
che field. | H 


_ A 
Theſe eonfuſions diſpoſed men of any ſober underſtanding to wiſh 


for peace, | Clarendon. 
Among them ſome ſober men confeſſed, that as his majeſty's af- | 
fairs then ood, he could not grant it. Clarendon, 
| To theſe that ſober race of men, whoſe lives 
Religious titled them the ſons of God, 
Shall yield up all their virtue, all their fame 
Ignobly to the trains and to the ſmiles 
Of theſe fair atheiſts. Milton. 


Be your deſigns ever ſo good, your intentions ever ſo ſober, and 


Jour ſearches directed in the fear of Gd. M aterland. 
5. Serious; ſolemn; grave. 40 
Petruchio VA 
Shall offer me; diſguis'd in ſober robes, ; | 
To old Baptiſta as a ſchoolmaſter. Shakeſpeare, 


Come, civil night, 


Thou ſober-ſuited matron, all in black. Shakeſpeare. 
- Twilight grey 6.4081 
Had in her ſober liv'ry all things clad, Milton, 
What parts gay France from ſober Spain? | 
A Jittle riſing rocky chain: 
Of men born fouth or north o' th' hill, | | 
Thoſe ſeldom move, theſe ne'er ſtand Mill, Prior. 


For Swift and him deſpis'd the farce of ſtate, | 
The ſober follies of the wiſe and great. Pope. 
See her ſobey over a ſampler, or gay over a jointed baby. Pope. 


T. So ER. v. a. [from the adjective.] To make ſober, | 


A little learning is a dangerous thing; 
Drink deep, or taſte not the Pierian ſpring 3 
There ſhallow eraughts intoxicate the brain, 
„ And drinking largely ſobers us again. 
S0BERLY. adv, [from ſober.] 

1. Without intemperance. 
2, Without madneſs, 


3- Temperately ; moderately. 
Let any prince think ſoberly of his 
natives be valiant ſoldiers. 


4. Coolly; calmly, 


| Pope, 


Bacon, 


ve ſgrrow ; to ſigh with 


Shakeſpeare, 


* 


Whenever children are chaſtiſed, let it be done without paſſion, | 


and foberly, laying on the blows ſlowly. 
BERNESS, #, /. From Aber. 

1, Temperance in drink. eee 
eep my body in tem ce, s, an ty. C. Prayer. 

2. Calmneſs ; 8 enthuſiaſm ; coolneſs. 

A perſon noted for his foberneſs and (kill in ſpagyrical prepara- 
made Helmont's experiment ſucceed very well. 


Sonn AT v. 1. /. (hom Shred, Fr. ſebrius, Lat.] 
I, Temperance in drink; ſoberneſs. 

nkenneſs is more uncharitable to the ſoul, and in ſcripture 

more declaimed againſt, than gluttony; and ſobriety hath ob- 

dined to ſignify temperance in drinking. Taylor. 


2. Preſent freedom from the power of ſtrong liquor. 
3. General temperance. 232 | 
In ſetting down the form of common prayer, there was no need 
that the book. ſhould mention either the earning of a fit, or the 
unfitneſy of an ignorant, miniſter, more than that he which de- 
{cribeth the manner how to pitch a field, ſhould ſpeak of mode- 
nition and ſobriety in diet. | Hooker, 
4 Freedom from inordinate paſſion. | 
The libertine could not prevail on men of virtue and ſobriety to 
Live up their religion. Rogers. 

3. Calmneſs; coolneſs. | 

Enquire, with all ſobriety and ſeverity, whether there be in the 
footſteps of nature any ſuch tranſmiſſion of immateriate virtues, 
and what the force of imagination is. Bacon. 
Sobriety. in our riper years is the effect of a well concocted 
| 2m but where the principles are ooly phlegm, what can be 
but ap inſipid manhood, and ald infancy ? 


4 


Locke. | 


Boyle. | 
The ſoberneſe of Virgil might have ſhewn the difference. Dryd. | 


Dryden. 


[ 


forces, except his militia of | 


So'cc 
SO'CIABLE. adj. | ſociable, 
1. Fit to he conjoined. 


3. Friendly; familiar; converſible. 


SO"CIABLENESS. 1. / [from /ociable.] 
1. Inclination to company and converſe, 


2. Freedom of converſation ; good fellowſhip. 


So"citaBLY. adv. 


If ſometimes Ovid a pears too ay 
of youth which KAR 4 his 2 


and ſobricty of age be wanting. 


fo Dryden. 
Serioufneſs; gravity. : 


A report without truth; and, I had almoſt ſaid, without any | 


ſobriety or modeſty, 


k Waterland. N 
Mirth makes them not mad; . 
7 Nor {/briet ſad. i A ; Denham, 
So CCAGE. . J. Lee, Fr. a ploughſhare; foccagium, 


barbarous Latin.] In law, is a tenure of lands for 


certain inferiour or huſbandly ſervices to be per- 


formed to the lord of the fee. All ſervices due for 
land being knight's ſervice, or ſccage; ſo that whar- 
ever 18 not 3 ſervice, is /occage, This foccage 
is of three kinds; a /occage of free tenure, where a 
man holdeth by free ſervice of twelve pence a-year 
for all manner of ſervices. Soccage of ancient te- 
nure is of land of ancient demeſne, where no writ 


original ſhall be ſued, but the writ /ecundum conſuetu- | 


ainem manerii. Soccage of baſe tenure is where thoſe 
that hold it may have none other writ but the mon- 
ftravertnt, and ſuch ſockmen hold not by certain 


{ervice. Convell, 
The lands are not holden at 
chief, 


] A tenant by ſoccage. 
« ſociabilis, Latin, ] 


Another law toucheth them, as they are ſociable parts united into 
one body 3a law which bindeth them each to ſerve unto other's 
good, and all to prefer the good of the whole before whatſoever 
their own particular, | Heoker, 


AGER, », / Loom erage. 


2, Ready to unite in a general intereſt, 


To make man mild and ſociable to man; 

To cultivate the wild licentious ſavage 

With wiſdom, diſcipline. Addiſon's Cato. 
Them thus employ'd beheld 

With pity heav'n's high King, and to him call'd 

Raphael, the ſociable ſpirit that deign'd 

To travel with Tobias. 


Milton. 


4. Inclined to company. 


In children much lolitude and ſilence J like not, nor any thing 
born before his time, as this muſt needs be in that ſociable aud ex- 
poſed age. Witton. 


Such as would call her friendthip love, and ſeign 
To ſociablencſs a name profane. Donne. 
The two main properties of man are contemplation, and ſociable- 
neſs, or love of converſe. ore. 


He always uſed courteſy and modeſty, diſliked of none; ſome- 

times ſoclableneſs and fellowſhip, well liked by many. Haynv, 
from /ociable.)] Converſibly, as a 

companion. . 

Vet not terrible, 

That I ſhould fear; nor ſociabſy mild, 

As Raphael, that 1 ſhould much confide; 

But flown and ſublime. 


Milton. 


SO” CIAL. adj, | focialis, Latin.] 
1. Relating to a general or publick intereſt ; relating 


to ſociety. , 

To love our neighbour as ourſelves, is ſuch a fundamental truth 

for regulating human ſociety, that by that alone one might deter- 

mine all the caſes in ſocial morality, Locke. 

True ſelf-love and ſocia/ are the ſame. ©: 

. Eaſy to mix in friendly gaiety ; companionable. 
Wichers, adieu! yet not with thee remove 


Thuy martial ſpirit or thy ſocial love. Pope. 
3. Conſiſting in union or converſe with another, 
1 thy ſecrecy although alone, 
Beſt with ehyſulf accompanied, ſeek'ſt not 
Social communication. Milton, 


So'cIALNESS. n. /. [from ſocial.] The quality of being 


ſocial. 


Soct'tTy, x. J. [ fociets, Fr. focietas, Lat.] 
1. Union of many in one general intereſt, 
If the power of one ſociety extend likewiſe to the making of 


laws for another' eie. as if the church could make laws ſor the 

ſtate in temporals a 5 

relating to ſpirituuls, then is that ſociety entirely ſubject to the Elly 
e Oy» 


2. Numbers united in one intereſt ; community, 


As the practice of piety and virtue is agreeable to our reaſon, ſo 
is it for the intereſt of private perſons and publick ſocieties. Tillot), 


3. Company; converſe. 


To make Heid 

The ſweeter welcome, we will keep ourſelf 

Till ſupper-time alone. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 

Whilſt 1 was big in clamour, came there a man, 

Who having ſeen me in my worſer ſtate, ; | 

Shunn'd my abhorr'd ſociety. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Solitude ſometimes is beſt ſociety, 


And ſhort retirement urges ſweet return. Milton. | 
. Partnerſhip ;' union on equal terms. | | 
8 N yak bnequale what boa can ſart? ; Milton. | 


Heav'n's greatneſs no ſociety can bear; 


d foot them too. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
MP A phyſician, that would be myſtical, preſcribeth for the rheum 
to walk continually upon a camomile alley z meaning he ſhould 
put camomile within his ſocks. * Bacon. 


„ The ſhoe of the ancient comick actors, taken in 
poems for comedy, and oppoſed to buſkin or tragedy. 


Then to the well-trod ſtage anon, 
If Jonſon's learned ſock be on, . 
Or ſweeteſt Shakeſpeare, fancy's child, 


Warble his native wond-notes wild. Milten. 
Great Fletcher never treads in buſkins here, | 
No: greater Jonſon dares in ſocks appear; 
But gentle Simkin juſt reception finds 
Amidſt the monument of vaniſh'd minds. Dryden. 


On two figures of actors in the villa Mathei at Rome, we ſee 
the faſhion of the old ſock and larva, ddiſon, 


So“ ex ET. n. /. [ fouchette, Fr 
1. Any hollow 


pipe; pu the hollow of a can- 
dleſtick. 8 | | 
Two goodly beacony, ſet in watches ſtead, 
Therein gave light, and flam'd continually z 
For hey of living fire moſt ſubtilly 


Were made, and ſet in ſilver ſockers bright. Fairy Queen. 
She at your flames would ſoon take fire, 
And like a candle in the ſocket | 8 
5 Diſſolve. Hudibras. 


there is a ſecret gracefulneſs 
writings, though the ſtayedneſs 


all of her majeſty, or not holden in | 
but by a mean tenure in ſeccage, or by knight's ſervice. Bac. 


„or the ſtate make laws binding the church | 


The nightly virgin ſees. , 
When ſparkling lamps theip iputt'rirg light advance, 


— 5 


* 


Ard in the ſeck«ts oily bubbles dance. Dryden, 
The ſtars amaz'd ran backward from the fighty . 
And, ſhrunk within their ſockets, loſt their light, D den. 


Two dire comets 8 
In their own plague and fire have breath'd their laſt,” 
Or dimly in their ſinking ſeckets frown, Dryden. 
To nurſe up the vital flame as long as the matter will laſt, is not 
always good huſbandry ; it is much better to cover it with an ex- 
tinguiſher of honour, than let it conſume till it burns blue, and lies 
agonizing within the ſocket, and at length goes out in no 1 \ 
2. The receptacle of the eye. F 
_ His eye-balis in their hollow ſockets fnkz ; 
Bereft of ſleep, he loaths his meat and drinks 
He withers at his heart, and looks as wan c 
As the pale ſpectre of a murder'd man. BEIT | 
3+ Any hollow th ives ſomething inſerted, * + 


„ 
at receives 
The fockets and ſupporters of flowers are tiguredz as in the five 
brethren of the roſe, and ſockets of gillyflowers. Bacon. 
Gomphoſis is the connection of a tooth to its ſocket Wiſeman. 
As the weight leans wholly upon the axis, the grating and rub- 
bing of theſe axes againſt the ſockets wherein they are placed will 
cauſe ſome inaptitude and reſiſteney to that rotation of the cylinder 


which would otherwiſe enſue. ikinse 
On either fide the way ch wy an ear, 1525 
„ And link a ſocket for the ſhining ſhare, | Dryden. 
SO CKETCHISEL, #. /½ A ſtronger ſort of chiſels. 


Carpenters, for their rougher work, uſe a ſtronger ſort of chiſels, 
and diſtinguiſh them by the name of ſocketcbiſels z their ſhank made 
with a hollow ſocket a- top, to receive a ſtrong wooden ſprig made to 


fit into the ſoclet. Maron. 
So'CLE, . J. [With architects.] A flat ſquare mem- 
ber under the baſes of pedeſtals of ſtatues and vaſes : 
it ſerves as a foot or ſtand, Bailey. 
SO'CMAN or Soccager. n. /, [pocayman, Saxon, ] A 
ſort of tenant that holds lands and tenements by ſoc- 
cage tenure, of which there are three kinds. See 
Socc AGR. N Cowel, 
So"come. 1. / [In the old law, and in Scotland.] A 
cuſtom of tenants obliged to grind corn at their lord's 


mill, 4 ; Zailey. 
So. . . [ feed, Dutch.] A turf; a clod. 
he ſexton ſhall green ſods on thee beſtow ; 
Alas | the ſexton is thy banker now. BN Swift. 
Here fame ſhall dreſs a ſweeter ſod 
Than fancy's feet have ever trod. Collins, 
Sop. The preterite of /eethe, 
Never caldron jod | 
With ſo much fervour, fed with all the ſtore 
That could enrage it. Chapman, 
Jacob ſad pottage. ; Gen, xxv. 29. 
SODA'LITY. 2. / [ ſodalitas, Latin.) A fellowſhip ; 


a fraternity, | 
A new contraternity was inſtituted in Spain, of the ſlaves of the 
Bleſied Virgin, ang this ſodality eſtabliſhed with large nappa. 
tillin to 
So'DDEN. [the participle paſſive of ſeethe.] Boiled ; 
ſeethed. 
Can ſodden water, their barley brot,, V 
Deco their cold blood to ſuch valiant heat? Sbal 4 


Sodden buſineſs | there 's a ſtew'd phraſe indeed I & eſp. 
Thou ſadden-witted lord, thou haſt no more brain than I have 


0 


in my elbows. Shakeſpeare's Treilus and Creſſida. 
Try it with milk ſadden, and with 4.294 3 — 
Mix it with ſodden wines and raiſins. Dryden 


' 4 Dry * 
To So'DER, v. a. | ſouder, French; ſouderen, Dutch. 
It is generally written /o/der, from /o/dare, Italian ; 
ſolidare, Latin.) To cement with ſome metallick 
matter. | e | 
He that ſmootheth with the hammer encourageth him that ſmote 
the anvil, ſaying, It is ready for ſodering. ' © 2 Tſttiab, x11. 
So'DER. 2. / Metallick cement, + 2108 aF 
Still the difficulty returns, how theſe hooks were malle : what 
is it that faſtens this ſoder, and links theſe firk principles o$badies' 
into a chain? HEBTY;  , 4444+ Collieron Pride. 
SOE. n, /. [ Jae, Scottiſh.) A large wooden veſſel with 
hoops, for holding water; a cowl... . 
A pump grown dry will yield no water; but pouring alittle into 
it firſt, tor one baſon · full you may fetch up as many ſoe-fulls. More. 
Sor VER. adv. [ fo and ever.) A word properly joined. 
with a pronoun or adverb, as wwho/cever, what/oever, 
howſocever, ; | 


What great thing Jever a man propoſed to do in his life, he 

ſhould think of achieving it by fifty. Ne 
What love ſoever by an heir is ſhown 1 6 © oP 

Or you could ne'er ſuſpect my loyal love. Dryden. 


So'r A. u. J. 
ſeat covere 
The king leaped 
üs my Abdallah 


15 believe an eaſtern word.] A ſplendid 
with carpets. | 
* trom the ſofa on which he ſat, Nr ry 
q 7 D 


out, 


Sor r. adj. [ropr, Saxon ; /aft, Dutch. ] 


Not hard. r 
Hard and ſoft are names we give things, only in relation to the 
conſtitutions of our own bodies; that being called hard, which will 
put us to pain ſooner than change figure, by the peta of any part 
of our bodies; and that ſoft, which changes the ſituatlon of its 
| parts upon an eaſy touch, Locle. 


1. 
| 


* Some bodies are hard, and ſome ſeſt: the hardneſs is cauſed b 
' | Servants he made, and thoſe thou want'ſt not here. Dryden, the jejuneneſs of the ſpirits, Hon of. in a greater degree, 4 
Sock. u. /. ¶ focus, Latin; roce, Saxon; /oche, Dutch.] not vnly hard, but fragil. | | Bacon. 
1. Something put between the foot and ſhoe. Hot and cold were in one body fixt, pu. 
Ere I lead this life long, I'll ſow nether ſocks, and mend them, And ſoft with hard, and light with heavy try Dryden, 


2, Not rugged ; not rough. AS, 
What went you out for to ſee } « man clothed in ſoft raiment ? 
behold, they that wear ſoft raiment are in kings houſes. Matthew 
3. Ductile; not unchangeable of form, | 
Spirits can either ſex aſſume z a1 T4 
And uncompounded is their eſſence pure. 

4. Facile; flexible; not reſolute ; yielding. 
A few divines of ſo ſoft and ſervile tempers as ditpoſed them to 
ſo ſudden acting and compliance. | King Charles. 
One king is too {oft and eaſy 3 another too fiery,  L"Eftrange, 

Tender; timorous, 
What he hath done famouſly, he did it to that end z though ſoft 
conſcienced men can be content to ſay, it was for his country. 


Shakeſpeare't Coriclanus, 
However ſoft within themſelves they are, 
| Dryden, 


M In. 


To you they will be valiant by deſpair. 

Curſt be the verſe, how well ſoc'er it flow, 
That tends to make one worthy man my foe ; 
Give virtue ſcandal, innocence a fear, 

Or from the ſoft-eycd virgin ſteal a tear, 


16, Mild; gentle; kind; not ſevere. 

| Would my heart were flint, like Edward's; 
| Or Edward's ſoft and pitiful, like mine. Sha 
Our torments may become as /oft as now ſevere, 
Yet ſoft his nature, though ſevere his lay; 


Pope. 


His anger moral, and bis wiſdom gay. P 
l JJ , n 7. Merk 


* 


— . amen . 


Sort., . /; [from /.] 


8 0 F 
7. Wen ee complaiſant, 


art their ſoldier, and, being bred in broils, 
Haſt not the foft way, which thou doſt confeſs 


Were fit for to uſe, as they to claim, N 
In aſking their good loves, Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. | 
8. Placid ; Hill; eafy, 
On her 2 axle while ſhe even, 
She bears thee ſoft with the ſmooth air along. 


There, 40 extended to the murmuring ſound 
Of the high porch, Ulyſſes ſleeps profound. 
9. Effeminate ; vitiouty nice, 
| "This ſenſe Is alſo miſtreſs of an art 
Which to ſoft people ſweet perfumes doth ſell z 
Though this dear art doth little good impart, ; 
Since they ſmell beſt, that do of nothing ſmell. Davies. 
An idle and ſoft courſe of life is the ſource of criminal pleaſures. 


Broome. 


Pope. 


10, Delicate ; elegantly tender, 
Her form more ſoft and feminine. . 
Leſy winnin oft, leſs amiably mild, 
11. Weak ; ſimple. 
The deceiver ſoon found this ſoft place of Adam's, and inno- 
cency Itſelf did not ſecure him. Glanville, 
12. Gentle z not loud ; not rou 


h. | 
Her voice was eur of 
Gentle, and low an excellent thing in women. Shakeſpeare, 
The Dorian mood of flutes and ſeft recorders, iltons 
When ſome great and gracious monarch dies, 
Soft whiſpers firſt, and mournful murmurs, riſe 


Milton. 
Milton. 


Among the ſad attendants then the ſound 

Soon gathers voice, Dryden. 
So whiſpering thus to Neſtor's ſon, 

His head reclin'd, young Ithacus begun. Pope, 


15. Smooth; flowing; not vehement; not rapid, 


The folemn nightingale tun'd her /oft lays, Milton. 
Seft were my numbers z who could take offence, 
When ſmooth deſcription held the place of ſenſe ? Pope, 
Hark ! the numbers ſoft and clear 
Jenny ſteal upon the ear, Pope. 
14. Not forcible ; not violent. 7 85 
Sleep falle with y flumb'roui weight, Milton. 


15. Mild; not glaring. 

The ſun ſhining upon the wpper part of the clouds, made them 
appear like fine down or wool, and made the /ofreft ſweeteſt lights 

imaginable, a 
Sor r. interj, Hold ; ſtop ; not ſo faſt. 

But /oft, 1 pray you did king Richard then 
Proclaim my brother ? Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

Oh! come in, A milla; 


Soft, by and by, let me the curtains draw, Shakeſpeare. 
* "Bur 7 my muſe; the world Is wide, 
And all at once was not deſerled. Suckling. 


To $o'rTun, v. a. [from /of?.] 
1. To make ſoft ; to make leſs hard. 
Bodies, Into which the water will enter, long ſeething will rather 
faſten than indurate, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
| Their arrow's point they ſoften in the flame, 
And ſounding hammers break its barbed frame, Gay. 
2. To intenerate ; to make leſs fierce or obſtinate ; to 
mollify. 
1 will ten ſtony hearts. Milton. 
Our friends fee not our favlts, or conceal them, or ſoften them by 
thelr repreſentation, Addiſon. 


1 would correet the harſh expreſſions of one party, by ſoftening and 
reconciling methods, ants. 


3. To make eaſy ; to compoſe ; to make placid ; to 


mitigate ; to palliate; to alleviate. 
Call round her tomb each object of defirez 
Nd her be all that cheers or ſoftens life, 
The tender ſiſter, daughter, friend, and wife, 
Muſick the flerceſt griefs can charm 
Muſick can fe en pain to eaſe, 
And make deſpair and madneſs pleaſe, : Pope. 
4+ To make leſs harſh, leſs vehement, leſs violent. 
He bore hls great commillion in his look, 
But ſweetly tem 
5 To make leſs glaring. 
To make tender ; to enervate, 
Yo Sor rn. v. u. 
1. To grow leſs hard, 
Many bodles, that will hardly melt, will ten; us iron In the 
op Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
2. To grow leſs obdurate, cruel, or obſtinate. 
He may /often at the fight of the child; 
'The filence often of pure Innocence 
Perſuades, when ſpeaking tails. 


Jo'rTLY. ady. from „ 
1. Without we. 2 Aft] 


Pope. 


| Shaheſpeare, 


3. Not violently ; not forcib 


ly. | 
Solid bodies, It very ſoftly — of give no found 3 av when a 
man treadeth very ſoftly upon boards, Bacon, 


Ahab rent his clothes, and went %. 1 Kingt, Axl. 27. 
In this dark Glence ef leave the town, 


And to the general's tent direct your ſteps, 
4. Gently; . 

151 ath FM ny 3 1 

ay me n my tative du | 
To Y the 0 of 3 truſt, . Dryden. 
She with a wreath of myrtle crowns hls head, 
| 15 Jyſtly lays him on a flow'ry bed. Dryden's Aid. 

5. Mildly ; tenderly, 


The king mult die z 
Though pit 


My plead within my foul, 
Yet he mv vo 1 may 4 you great, 


Dryden. 


Dryden, 
1. That which makes ſoft. 
2. One who palliates, 


Thoſe foftners and expedient-mongers ſhake their heads ſo 
irongly, MK we can —— pockets jingle. Swift. 


$o'erNkss, „ /; [from . 
1. * nies os — 6 1 quality contrary to hard- 
n 


5 cometh by the greater quantity of ſpirits, which ever In- 
duce yielding and ceffion 4 and by the more equal ſpreading of the 
8 parts, Which thereby are more {liding and following ; as in 


d. Bacen't Natural Hiftory. 
+ "Mildnef 1 kindnefs, e 


A wiſe man, when there It a neceſſity of expreſſing any evil ae - 
tions, Mould do It by a word that has a ſecondary idea of kindneſs 
or 4 j or a word that carries In it rebuke and ſeverity, 


Mutti Logich, 
3. Civility ; Ir 
They turn the Met of the tongue Into the hardneſs of the 


. lia day. 
Improve theſe virtues, with a Mee of manners West- 
neſs of converſation 1 op 1 


4+ Effeminacy ; vitious delicacy, : 


80 — * Awaeſd le quite Mut out from our liver, all the fins of 
wantunne 


af neſt, and eftemi are ted j and | 
n ation. 2288 MT E's Re 


7 
Hy was not delighted with the ftagſis of the court, . 
10 


rown's Travels. | 


| 
'd awe, and /often'd all he ſpoke, Dryden. 


"—_— 


wy J. French; /olum, Latin.) 


3. Land; country. 


So1'LiNEss, . /. [from ſoil.) 


801 


5. Timorouſneſs ; puſillanimity. 


7 


| This virtue could not proceed out of fear or W for he 5 


valiant and active. acon's Henry VII. 

Saving a man's ſelf, or ſuffering, if with reaſon, is virtue: if 
without it, is ſoftneſs or — Grew. 
6, Quality contrary to harſhneſs, 

Softneſs of ſounds is diſtinct from the exility of ſounds, Bacon, 
7. Facility; gentleneſs ; candour ; eaſineſs to be af- 
feed, 

Such was the ancient — and ſoftneſs of ſpirit which ſome- 
times prevailed in the world, that they, whoſe words were even as 
oracles amongſt men, ſeemed evermore loth to give ſentence againſt. 
any thing publickly received in-the church of God. Hooker, 

8. Contrariety to energetick vehemence. 
Who but thyſelf the mind and ear can pleaſe 


With ſtrength and ſoftneſs, energy and eaſe ? Harte. 
9. Mildneſs ; meekneſs. | 
For contemplation he and valour form'd, 
For ſoftneſe ſhe and ſweet attractive grace. Milton, 
ler ſtubborn look 
This ſoftneſs from thy finger took. Waller, 


Sono. interj. A form of calling from a diſtant place. 


To S011, v. a. [Tilian, Saxon; len, old German; 


fouiller, French. ] 


1, To foul ; to dirt; to pollute ; to ſtain ; to ſully. 
A ſilly man in ſimple weeds forlorn, 
And /oi/'d with duſt of the long dried way. Fairy Queen, 
Although ſome hereticks have abuſed this text, yet the ſun is not 


ſoiled in paſſage. a Bacon: Holy War. 
Myſelf with fin, I then but vainly toil. Sandys. 
1 would not ſoil theſe pure ambroſial weeds 
With the rank vapours of this ſin-worn mould. Milton. 
Bad fruit of knowledge, if this be to know, 
Which leaves us naked thus, of honour void, 
Of innocence, of faith, of purity, 
Our wonted ornaments now ed and ſtain'd. 


One, who cou'd n't for a taſte o' th' fleſh come in, 

Licks the /ſoil'd earth, 
While reeking with a mangled Ombit's blood. Tate. 
If the eye-glaſs be tinted faintly with the ſmoke of a lamp or 
torch, to obſcure the light of the ſtar, the fainter light in the cir- 
cumference of the ſtar ceaſes to be viſible, and the ſtar, if the glaſs 
be ſufficiently ſoiled with ſmoke, appears ſomething more like a 


mathematical point. Newton, 
An abſent hero's bed they ſought to ſoil, - 
An abſent hero's wealth they made their ſpoil, Pope. 


2. To dung; to manure. 
Men now preſent, juſt as they ſoil their ground, not that they 
love the dirt, but that they expect a crop, South. 


To /i, a horſe ; to purge him by giving him graſs 
: in the ſpring, It is in Shakeſpeare to glut. [ /aouller, 


French. | 
The ſoiled horſe. Shakeſpeare, 
8011. n. / [from the verb.] | | 
1. Dirt; ſpot ; pollution; foulneſs, 
By indirect ways 
I met this crown ; and I myſelf know well 
How troubleſome it ſate upon my head : 
To thee it ſhall deſcend with better quiet z 
For all the /oi/ of the achievement goes 
Wich me into the earth, Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
'That would be a great ſoil in the new gloſs of your — | 
re. 
Vexed I am with paſfions, 


Which give ſome ſoil perhaps to my 8 Sbaleſpeare. 


lady's honour muſt be touch'd, 
Which, nice as ermines, will not bear a ſoil. 


Dryden. 

Ground; earth, con- 
ered with relation to its vegetative qualities. 

Judgment may be made of waters by the ſoi/ whereupon they tun. 


Bacen's Natural Hiſtory, 
Her ſpots thou ſee'ſt f 
As clouds, and clouds may rain, and rain produce 
Fruits In her ſoften'd ſoil. M 


1 P crave o Loft. 
The firſt cauſe of a kingdom's thriving is the fruitfulneſs 

ſoil, to produce the neceſſarles and conveniencies of life z not only 
for the inhabitants, but for exportation, ] 


Dorſet, that with fearful ſoul 
Leads diſcontented ſteps in foreign ſoil 
This fair alliance ſhall call home 
To high promotions. 
O unexpected ftroke, worſe than of death! 
Muſt I thus leave thee, Paradiſe! thus leave 
Thee, native ſol ! theſe happy walks and ſhades, 


Fit haunts of gods. Milton, 


4. Dung ; compolt. 


The haven has been ſtopped up by the great heaps of dirt that the 
ſea has thrown into 4 or all the ſoil on that ade of Ravenna has 
been left there inſenſibly by the ſea. Addiſon, 

Improve land by dung, and other fort of ſoils. Mortimer. 


Stain; foulneſs, 


Make | ooo the incorporation of ſilver and tin, whether it 


yield no ſoilineſs more than filver. . Bacon. 
So1'LURE. . / [from ſoil.) Stain; pollution, 
He merits well to have her, 
Not making any ſcruple of her ſoilure, Shakeſpeare. | 


To So jou RN. v. . | ſejourner, French; /eggiornare, 


Italian.] To dwell any where for a time; to live as 


not at home; to inhabit as not in a ſettled habita- 


ton. Almoſt out of uſe. 
If, till the expiration of your month, 
You will return and ſgjourn with my ſiſter, 
Diſmiſſing half your train, come then to me, 


Shakeſpeare. 
Th' advantage of his abſence took the king, 


And in the mean time ſyjourn'd at my father's, Shakeſpeare. | 


How comes it he is to /r with you ? how creeps acquaint- 

ance ? Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
Here dwells he z though he ſojourn every where 

In progreſs, yet his ſtanding houſe Is here. Donne. 

The Gre of Iſrael, who dwelt in Egypt, was four hundred 


and thirty years. Exodut, xii. 40. 
The ſoldiers firſt aſſembled at Newcaſtle, and there /qjovrned three 
dans. Hayward. 
To ſyjourn in that land 
He comes invited, 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
He who ſojourn: in a foreign country, refers what he ſees abroad 
to the tate of things at home. Aterdury. 
So jou. % (eur, French; from the verb.] A 
temporary reſidence ; a caſual and no ſettled habita · 
tion. is word was anciently accented on the laſt 

ſyllable : Miltex accents it indifferently, 

The princes, France and Burgundy, 

Long in our court have made their am'rous ſojourn. Shekeſp. 

Eſcap'd the 1 —4. —— long detain'd 

a » e 
la that en ro. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
MEL 
4. 
Short pon Milton's Paradiſe Regeined. 
Solo uva EA. . (on Howe] temporary dweller. 
ay 


We are ſtrangers and erer: all our fathers : our days 
on earth are as a ſhadow, 3 Chron, xxix. 16. 


Milton. | © 


of the | 


Swift, | 


Shakeſpeare, | 
So'LDANEL. n. / [ ſoldanella, Latin. ] A plant. Miller. 
To SO'LDER. v. a. [ fouder, Fr. ſolnare, Ital. folidare, 

Latin.} See SopEk, i 
1. To unite or faſten with any kind of metallick ce- 
A concave ſphere of gold, filled with water, and ſoldered up, 


has, upon preſling the 1 with great force, let the water ſqueeze 
through it, and ſtand al 


it a 


' 


like 


— 


So 0 af DER, 2. J. | ſoulandres, French. ] A diſeaf 
0 | 


) Dia, 
> _ J [ folaire, French ; ſolaris, Latin. ] 
1. Being of the ſun, 


The corpuſcles that make up the beams of light be 


viums, or minute particles of ſome ethereal ſubſtance, Slay elle. 
one another from the lucid body. AA 


, Earth's blooming charms, and made a barren waſte, Blackn, 
2. Belonging to the ſun. 
They denominate ſome herbs ſolar, and ſome lunar, 


Scripture hath been punctual in other records, concerning 
miracles, 


3. "UT under 'or in the predominant influence of the 
un, 


. And proud beſide, as ſolar people are, Dryden, 

4. Meaſured by the ſun, W 

Ik̃ be rule to find the moon's age, on any day of an 

cannot ſhew 7 args an exact account of the moon, de of the 
inequality o 

days of the 


SoLD. The preterite and participle paſſive of ill. 
SoLD. . / 
pay; warlike entertainment. 


4 
So AN. n. /. [| for ſultan.] The emperor of the 
Turks. 7 


2. To mend; to unite any thing broken. 
It booteth them not thus to ſolder up a broken cauſe, whereof thelr 
firſt and laſt diſcourſes will fall aſunder. Hookers 


At the reſtoration the preſbyterians, and other ſecte, did al 
unite and ſolder up their ſeveral ſchemes, to join againſt the _ 


So'LDER, . þ Loom the verb.] Metallick cement. A 
metallick 
body to be ſoldered. 5 


h Swiſts 
So'tDERER, 1. /. [from ſolder.) One that folders or 
mends. 


SO'LDIER. . /. { foldat, Fr. from folidarins, low Lat. 
of 2 a 455 of money, the pay of a ſoldier; 


1. A fighting man; a warriour. 


SOL 


Waves o'erthrew 
Buſiris, and his Memphian chivalry, 
While with perfidious hatred they purſued 
The ſyjourners of Goſhen, Milton's Pa, | 
Not for a night, or quick revolving year l cradiſ Le. 
Welcome an owner, not a ſojourner, f 


wage a. Tara th old French ; Dryden. 
talian ; /olatium, Latin.) To comfo ts 
to amuſe, 3 to Cheer; 
We will with ſome ſtrange paſtime ſola 
| The birds with — ee Shalefteare, 
75 8 Solac'd the woods, 5 My 
o SO'LACE. v. u. To take comfort ; to be va 
The neutral ſenſe is obſolete. n 
a One poor and loving child, 
_ one thing frat and Ke in, 
nd cruel death hath catch'd it fi 
i Were they to be rul'd, and . _ Stake, 


This fickly land might ſalace as before. Shakeſp. 


SO'LACE. . . 23 Latin.) Comfort: Richard 11, 
. alleviation; t « 


recreation ; amuſement, 


* * | > 
at which gives comfort or — ak 


Therein fat a lady freſh and fair, 
Making ſweet ſolace to herſelf alone | 
Sometimes the ſung as loud as lark in air, 
Sometimes ſhe laugh'd, that nigh her breath was 


8 ne. 


If we have that which is meet and 1 1 ary Queen, 
glad, we are not to envy them this their ſelace; 


ugh they be 
we do not think 
their tormentors, 


4 Oive yy leave to go; _ 
rrow would ſolace, and my age would eaſe. Shah, 
Great joy he promis'd to his thoughts, and bo rin 


Solace in her return. Milton 
If I would delight my private hours nm Paradiſe Lift 


With muſiek or with poem, where ſo ſoon 
As in our native language can I find 


That ſolace ? Milton's Paradiſe Regained, 


duty of ours to be in every ſuch thing 


Though fight be loſt, 
Life yet hath many ſolaces, enjoy'd 
Where other ſenſes want not their delights, 
At home in leiſure and domeſtick eaſe, 
Exempt from many a care and chance, to which 
Eye-ſight expoſes daily men abroad, + | Milton. 
Through waters and through flames I'll go 
Suff rer and ſolace of thy woe. Prive, 
e in 
es. ö 


ng on 
Inſtead of golden fruits, " 
By genial ſhow'rs and ſo/ar heat ſupplied, 


Unſufferable winter had defac'd 


Bacon, 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


The cock was pleas'd to hear him ſpeak fo fair, 


ſolar month, 


the motions of the ſun and moon, and the number of 


ſalar months. Holder on Time, 


( 22 old French. Treveax.] Military | 


But were your will her /o/d to entertain, ] 
And number'd. be mongſt knights of maidenhead, 
Great guerdon, well I wot, ſhould you remain, 


And in her favour high be reckoned. Queen, 


They at the ſoldan's chair defied the beſt. Milton, 


over its outſide in multitudes of ſmall drop? 
dew, without burſting or cracking the body of the gold. 
Newton's Optic li. 


Wars 'twixt you twain would be | 
As if the world ſhould cleave, and that lain men 
Should ſolder up the rift. Sbakeſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra» 
Thou viſible god, 3 | 
That ſo/d'reft cloſe impoſlibilitics, 
And mak'ſ{ them kiſs! Shakeſpeare's Timon, 


Learn'd he was In med'c nal lorez* 
For by his fide a pouch he wore 
Replete with range hermetick powder, 
That wounds nine miles point-blank would ſolder. Hud: 
The naked cynick's jar ne'er flames ; if broken, 
"Tis quickly alder d, or a new beſpoken, — Dryd. gun. For» 


y that will melt with leſs heat than the 


Goldſmiths ſay, the coarſeſt tuff 
Will ſerve for ſo/der well enough. 


e, Fren | | 
Originally one who 


ſerved for pay. 
Your TA wn ſoldier,” Shakgſpeart's King Leer» 

An older and a bare fl none. Shakeſpeare: Mac bend. 

* 
Full of and bearded like a pard 

[evo in hon * quick in quarrel, 
utation 

RyY'a is the Cay adi. Stele pet 


A hateful ſerviee, that difſolv d the knees 
Of many a ſoldier, ; | 


wit 


e <8 K 


1 have not yet forgot I am a kings: 7 Gras. 3232 r 8 O L 
17 1 have wg, _ _ — ace to face; Ze wy 3 alfeRtedly ſerious 10 PR 12. Invitation ; excitement 
1 have not yet forgot I am a ſo/dier. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian, e reflects upon the many ſolemn ſtrong barriers to y ; 1 „ 
2. It is 1 uſed of the common men, as di | ina wo 4 — 7 oaths, be aq all fear dulden: 5 401, * 85 e Aer . a _—_— 
m the commanders, - at et ſolemn goes for nothing; becauſe, though I have | 80171 TOR. 2. J [fr t ” 
| 5 were 1 Kd. any one, before he came to be a captain, ſhould idea of a 4s hr eee . ift 65 One who pon fr nave . 
have beena /o/diere Spenſer on Ireland, | So LEMN EGS "x 1 80 |  * Be merry, © ; 
; : ? «of LE „ 1 | Y, Caſſio 
0 L DIBRLIKE. Pt [ /oldier and l. te.] Martial; war- SoLs'mnirty, OF; [ Slerinith, French; from /olemn, For thy ſolicitor ſhall rather di 
8 LoIERLV. like 3 military 3 becoming a ſoldier. | 1. Cere x he ] Than 10 thy cauſe 8 3 | Shak peare Othello, 
o though at the firſt they had tought with beaftly fury rather | Were that! or rite annually performed. Honeſt minds will conſider poverty as a 22 in the 
2 dierly diſcipline, practice had now made them compa- e annual folemnities only practiſed in the . perſq; who applies himſelf to them, and make the juſtice of his 
table to the det. + x Sidney, Though SIS 1 W moſt powerful ſolicitor in his behalf. Addiſon. 
mai the ward with my od 9b Hag. re | nie CT Ne dee f fe - dere hy de 9 Chancery the buſnels wich is 
and a word of good command. eſpeare's Henry IV.] times; yet they! me ror acer; Yap" one by attornies in oth 
: ding t 141 ; : ; M increaſe men's inward diſpoſitions to virt | Y I other courts. 
ee + len cum, in et of ex, by | pied der e e, ble de er ue f, fe ra are and ſtr gente cnt 
nu. a reſolution to maintain the place. Ha vn ery hay elſon. * ws king's ſervice requires men every way fit. Bacon. 
_— ae wall a friends confetled, that It vas ns f r Bo on 75 op cauſe z our old ſolemnities SOLFCITOUS. adj. [ 1 Latin.] Anxious ; 
aRion as had been performed on either fide. Clarendon. | But, fav'd . — — yong ad pe concerted; wy has commonly about before 
do 'LDIERSHIP, z. 7. from ſoldier.) Military cha- Theſe grateful honours to Gd of png ry Pope, | BANG 7 4 err Ne when r/o gk EP 
racer z nat. MAGE} behaviour becoming a | 2+ Religious ceremony. pe. is 2 before n to be obtained. 
dier; martia . \. Awful ce by ur hearts are pure, when we are not ſolicitous of the opinion 
ſol ee este 3 N * 2 * cenſures of men, but only that we do go * | 2e. 
| A rich our e + he Bid loo 8 y Conſtance, njoy the preſent, whatſoever it be, and be not ſokcitous for the 
Fi ſe s ip k far ome ſpeedy meſſenger bid repair future ' ; 
Into the ſervice af the time, and was To our ſolemnity. P — Kine * 2 - Taylor s Rule of Living Holy. 
Diſcipled « * braveſt. Shakeſp. All's well that ends well. The moon, like to a ſilver bow pathos. [eco Luchs bs hic a en ee 8 
ea you th N N , Red. 
TO * fo dierſhip = Ng be and or, * heaven, ſhall behold the night In providing money for diſbanding the armies, upon which they 
3 lch , T nities. Shake . | were marvellouſly fo/icitcvs, there aroſe a queſtion, Clarendon. 
Diſtract your army, which doth moſt conſiſt | here may be greater danger in uſing ſuch compoſitions In They who were in truth zealous | 
Of war-mark'd footmen. Shake/; churches, at arrai 175 oY * 7 nnn reſervation of the 
: elpeare. , gaments, plays, and ſolemnities, Bacon, | laws, were ſolicitous to preſerve the king's honour from any indig- 
50˙L DIE RN. #., /. [from ſldier. | | 8 fun'ral pomp ſhall floating Tiber ſee nity, and his regal powet from violation. 2 
b Body of ar ones men ; ſoldiers collectively. T1 en riſing from his bed he views the ſad folemnity! Dryden, Laud attended on his majeſty, which he would have been ex- 
The Memphian ſeldiery, A 10ugh the forms and ſolemnities of the laſt judgment may bear cuſed from, if that deſign had not been in view, to accompliſh 
That ſwell's the Erythrean wave, when wall'd, ome 1elemblance to thoſe we are acquainted with here, yet the which he was 2 for his advice. Clarendone 
The unfraze waters marvellouſly Rood, « Philip». * arr. AL BY Or different, Atterbury. There kept their watch the legions, while the grand 
I charge no: the ſoldiery with ignorance and contempt of learning, 4. * of acting awfully ſerious. In council lat, ſolicitous what chance a 
nithout allowing exceptions. — , he xuſed | = Might intercept their emperour ſent. = Milton's Par. Lo 
2. Soldierſhip ; military ſervice. each thing to be prepared for his triumph of tyranny. Sidney. Withour fign of boaſt, or ſign of joy, 
Offering him, if he would exerciſe his courage in ſoldiery, he would 5. Gravity , ſteady ſeriouſneſs, 5 and blank, he thus began. Mare Fore th, 
commit ſome charge unto him under his lieutenant Philanax. Sidr. The ſtatelineſs and gravity of the Spaniards ſhews itſelf in the 1 o man is ſeliciteus about the event of that which he has 
SOLE. 1. /. [ folum, Latin.] | ſolemnity of their language. Addiſon's SpeRtator. is Tay ra —_— 5 | Seuth. 
. The bottom of the foot. 0 "—_ [pies 3 grave ſtatelineſs ; ſober dignity. | your noblenchs; but "you thay nb Fo bop pe boo fo 
1 will only be bold with Benedict for his company; for from the | though *% high * wy in Polycletus, above others z to whom | which is that of your kindneſs, 2 dens 
donn of his head to the ſole of bis foot he is all mirth. an. ring rs re rea werro als Pam —109.2 12 Ng The tender dame, ſolicitous to know T 
ſt in the ſol: Shakeſpeare's Much ado about Nothing. | 7 3 eee Confales be a | 
Tick!ling is moſt in the ſoles of the feet: th ſe is, th mes 0 2 onſults the ſage Tireſias, %%. 
of bing touched there, Bien i, Notural Hitery. at ythee, Virgilia, turn thy ſolemngſs out o door, How lawful and Traiteworttiy is the care of a ant f 
The ſoles of the feet have great affinity with the head and the nd go along with us. * Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. _ how certainly are many people rendered incapable of all virtue 
mouth-of. the ſtomach z as going wet-ſhod,.to thoſe that uſe it not, 85 hah ane 1 e be forgot, Y, 8 Y a worldly f olicitous temper ! 
F-Aicth both. 77 ö r for a ſot. dung. | SOLI'C1TOUSLY. adv. [fro cHtous, 1 ; 
alte Such reſting found the ſole of unbleſt mals atura Fiery. 8 This ſpeech ended with a ſoſemnity of accent, Female 8 carefully. ; | ( m olicitous ] Anxiouſly I 
In the make of the camel's foot, the ſole is flat and broad, being Shar e e 1. . [from ſolemui xe ] The act of The medical art being converſant about the health and life of 
very fleſhy, and covered only with a thick, ſoft, and ſomewhat cal- ſolemnizing ; celebration. | man, doQtrinal errours in it are to be ſolicitouſly avoided. Boyle» 
lous lin, fit to travel in ſaudy places. Ray, Soon followed the ſolemnization of the marriage between Charles He would ſurely have as ſelicitoufly promoted their leanings as 
1. The foot. _ N of Bretagne, with whom he received the 8 ever he obſtructed it. | Decay of Play. 
To redeem thy woeful parent's head * N Bacon's Henry VII.] SOLU CIT VDR. 2. /. [ folicitudo, Lat.] Anxiety; - a 
From tyrant's rage and ever-dying dread, Teen d e Fr. from flame] | falnek ed on, a 
Haſt wander'd through the world now long a day, 1. To dignify by particular formalities ; to celebrate. In this, by compariſon, we behold th 
Yet ceaſeſt not thy weary ſoles to lead, Fairy Queen, . Dorilaus in a great battle was deprived of life3 his obſequies be-] labours of werldly-men, their folicitude a _— OE 7 
3. [/olea, Latin.) The bottom of the ſhoe. ing no more ſolemnized by the tears of his partakers than the blood | Publick oſtentation, their pride, and vanities, Rateigh 
Nay, gentle Romee, we muſt have you dance. of his enemies, ART Sidney. If they would but provide for eternity with the ſame ſolicitude, 
ot Ib believe me: you have dancing ſhoes Baptiſm to be adminiſtered in one place, and marriage ſo- | and real care, as they do for this lite, they could not fail of 
With nimble ſoles, : Shakeſpeare. lemnixed in another, : Hooker, | heaven. x Tillotſon. 
On fortune's cap we are not the very button.— Nor the Joles of Then 'gan they ſprinkle all the parts with wine, They are to be known by a wonderful ſolicitude for the reputa- 
r ſhoes. | Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. | 


And made great feaſt 3 that day. Fairy Queen. tion of their friends, tler. 
The caliga was u military ſhoe, with u very thick Se, tied above The multitude of the celeſtial hoſt were heard to ſolemnize his | SOL 1"CITRESS. #. /. [feminine of ſolicitor.) A woman 
the inftep with leather thongs, Arlothes en Cates, | eee Boles Serapbick Love. | who petitions for another. 
. The part of any thing that touches the ground. e from. all rte to dat, thin Ruſt, Ales 4 I had the moſt earneſt th, as well as the faireſt and 
X 0 4 / - ; ; 28 . and no- 
The ſtrike-block is a plane ſhorter than the jointer, having its et from pov to ſolemnize this feaſt, Milton's Agoniftes. | thin N 


8 f a 2. To perform religiouſly once a-year. F Duden. 
ſole made exactly flat and ſtraight, and is uſed for the ſhooting of a Whit FI A. the 15 had <6 c/o their feaſt of de- 90 LID. Ws [/ lidur, Lat, ſolide, Fr.] : 


ſhort joints Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. | gication, i ] , 1. Not liquid; not fluid. 
Elm is proper for mills, ſoles of wheels, and pipes. Mortimer. rams, Foe mme A pn Land that ever burn'd | 
A kind of ſea-fiſh, . 


S0 LEM NL r. adv. [from ſolemn. : With ſo/id, as the lake with liquid fire. 
1. With annual a? ru cen POM 2. Not hollow ; full of matter; compact; denſe. 


Of flat fiſh, rays, thornbacks, ſoles, and flowks, Carew. 


J $01.8. v. a. [from the noun.] To furniſh with ſoles : ; : x , Thin airy things extend themſelves in place 
s, to ve a pair of thoes, - 2. Fecha gravity and ſtatelineſs with affected Things 12 80 up une ſpaces p # Cooley. 
His fe : 5 : | ear his thund'ring voice reſoun 
is feet were ſoled with a treble tuft of a cloſe wo 2 l Then are, in points of wiſdom and ſufficiency, that do nothing And trampling feet that ſhake the ſolid od Dryden. 
SOLE. adj. { fol, old French ; /olur, Latin.] r 2 5 Bacon's Eſſays. | 3. avg all the geometrical dimenſions. 
, 5 e miniſters of ſtate, who gave us law, In a ſolid foot are 1728 ſolid inches, weighing 76 d of raln 
1, Single; only. In corners, with ſelected friends, withdraw; | water, 888 ML be * 
e I 12 thee to » 2 alane : there is no ſole judge but 1 10 in rk ape part felemnly are wiſe, „ Strong J firm __O OE 
on 0 U U * i 5 N i "ri i w d 1 . : * U 2 * - 
K 6 : ; # 2 WY ers, Receive my ſentence, —_ hots 3. With 2 5 s ere hurricanes ariſe Dryden. 5 he duke's new palace is a noble pile, built after this manner, 
Orpheus every where expreſſed the infinite and ſde power of one Let him land, 7805 _ it look very /i, and majeſtick. Addiſon. 
God, though he uſed the name of Jupiter, | Raleigh. Ai olly foe him fot on to Londons , Henry V 5. Sound; not weakly. A 
To me thall be the glory ſee among 4; With religious Controls Hen Yo It perſons devote themſelves to ſcience, they ſhould be well 


Th' infernal pow'rs. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. a 
7 wa oy aradiſe Left To demonſtrate how much men are blinded by their own par- 


aſſured of a ſolid and ſtrong conſtitution of _ to bear the fa- 
* ys OY tigue. 
That ftripp'd tham bare and one ſole way they rents Dryden, tiality, 1 do ſolemnly aſſure the reader, that he is the only perſon from | 6, R 


atts on the Mind. 


; haps 2734 eal ; not empty; true; not fallacious. 
He, ſole in power, at the beginning ſaid, To SGrrerr. taut 72 Lats Swift. This might ace * and wiſe men, not with ſoft and ſpe- 
Let fer, and Ar, and earth, and heav'n be made; 801 + Ve. a. [ fo icito, | atin.] cious words, but with pregnant and ſolid reaſons, Xing Cbarlet. 
And it was ſo : and, when he fh L ordain 1. To importune; to intreat. ä Either not define at all, or ſeek out other ſalider methods, and 
In other ſort, has but to ſpeak again, It you bethink yourſelf of any crime, more catholick grounds of defining. Hammond. 
And they ſhall be no more. 8 Unreconcil'd as yet to heav'n and grace, The earth may of ſolid good contain = | 
. [In law.] Not married. ; Solicit for . ole Shakeſpeare's Othello. N Ar lenty wang e fun, Milton 
1 ; We heartily ſolicit 7. Not light; not ſuperficial ; grave; profound. 
bimſelf 0 fats and cd? oÞ gg cannot make his wife, You he Your gracious ſelf to take on you the charge Thad ranting wit, — Ne. * Ry the name of ſolid 
WLECISM, 1. fi [ooxomnopd;,] Unfitneſs of one os yo el be flees hen this your land. Stel. Riche Hi. mas j and'n Jabs: man 3s in plain Tags 6 jou nou Une 
. f vids. wor f 0 olici v'n Dryden. 
io another; impropriety in language, A barbariſm Himſelf beſt knows z but ſtrangely viſited people , 1 
may be in and * a K be of more | The mere deſpair of ſurgery, he cures. " Shakeſpeare, 2 4. 7. (In phyſick.] The part containing the 
T lex. is ſcarce a ſoleciſm in writing which the beſt auth ; el ee eee, op ee The. 
ir of, if we be bs d te Ted & kg eh 4, #8 _ is not To mold me man? Did I ſolicit thee - The firſt and moſt ſimple ſolids of our body are perhaps merely 
nuſeript. ? | "Addiſon, TO 0 pave ? 5 _ Paradiſe Loft. . terreſtrial, and —_— . any mm or diſeaſe, Arbuthnot. 
4 : , e guardian of my faith ſo falſe did prove OLI'DITY. 2. , | ſolidite, Fr. /oliditas Lat. fro id. 
80 LK Y. adv, [from ſole.] Singly 3 only. As to ſolicit me with lawleſs love. Dryden's Aurengzebe. 1. Fullneſs of 4 Lab ; . auer i n. ſolid. 
: 1 my father well, and in him me, 2. To call to action; to ſummon; to awake; to excite. 2. Firmneſs; hardneſs; compactneſs; denſi not 
eft ſolely _= to all his lands. Shakeſp. Taming of the Shreaw, This ſupernatural ſoliciting fluidit : - P ; i. 
ara Low a1 $s great buſineſs Cannot be ill, cannot be good, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. That — es the + h of bod 
nh ur nights and days to come : Solicit Henry with her wond'rous praiſe; Ren of two les, when they are 
bee ſolely ſovereitzu ſway and maſterdom. Shakeſpeare. Bethink thee on her virtues that ſurmount moving one towards another, 1 call ſolidity. $000» 
, \dat the intemperate heat of the clime ſolely occaſions this com- Her nat'ral graces, that extinguiſh art. Shakeſp, Henry VI. The ſtone itſelf, whether naked or inveſted with earth, it not. 
Ne? experience admits not. Brown's Vulgar Errours. That fruit ſolicited her longing eye. Milton, | d its Kup ſecured, but walked down. Woodward. 
* wt 5 Nen : if not ſalely, upon ſinners of the Sounds and ſome tangible qualities ſclicit their proper ſenſes, and | 3+ Truth ; not fallaciouſneſs ; intellectual ſtrength 5 
The 4 * e oo oft all regard for piety. : Atterbury, force an entrance to the mind. | : Locke. certainty. 
than * the Mm r to reſt the cauſe ſolely on logical u He is ſolicited by popular cuſtom to indulge himſelf in forbidden The moſt known rules are placed in ſo beautiful a light, that 
0 LEV tl onies of the ancients, aterland, liberties. Rogers's Sermons. | they have all the graces of novelty z and make the reader, who 
: N. adj. folemnel, French; ſolemnis, Latin.] 3. To implore ; to aſk. was before acquainted with them, Mill more convinced of their 
Anniverſary z obſerved once a year with religious With that the wept again; till he again ſoliciting the concluſion | truth and ſelidity. Addiſon's SpeFatore 
Ceremonies. 4 * 80 Then muſt you, ſaid ſhe, know the ſtory 2 ow His rg nog attended to his eloquence, and have been 
The worthi ; - phialus idney. | convinced by the ſolidity of his reaſoning. Prior. 
tion We _ _ was advanced, and a * ſupplica- 4. To attempt; to try to obtain. 9 This pretence — a great deal more of art than of di in 
a. Religiouſly - ful cilling fleet. I view my crime, but kindle at the view; it, ; ater 
His wt nid] wa ul. ; Repent old pleaſures, and ſolicit new. Pope, SO0'L IDLY. adv, [from ſelid.] 
1 Formal « a3 en, War: feaſts profan'd. Min. 5. To diſturb; to diſquiet. A Latiniſm. 1. Firmly ; denſely ; compactly. 
The to . z religiouſly regular. Solicit not thy thoughts with matters hid. Milton. | 2. Truly; on good grounds. 
nd hey." . pullpgls of + man's calling, with ſome, will not * pond ny cy” and ee * ; 1 A complete brave man ought to know ſolidly the main end he 
„Steil; i ſet and ſolemp prayer. Duty of Man. ut anxious fears ſolicit my weak bre ryd. Span, Friar. | js in the world for. Digby, 
$ | tnking with ſeriouſneſs > ſober ; ſerious. | SoriciTaA'TION. . J. from folicit.] I look upon this as a ſufficient ground for any rational man 
Then 'gan he loudly through the houſe to call, 1. Importunity - a& of importuning. take up his religion upon, and which 1 defy the ſubtleſt atheiſt in 
=, a0 one care to anſiver to his cry | 1 can produce a man the world ſolidly to anſwer ;; namely, that it is good to be ſure. 
ere reign da folemn lence over " Fairy Neth» Of female ſeed, far abler to reſiſt | , 4 12 Seuth, 
Net Wer N blemn touches troubled thoughts. wm All his ſolicitations, and at length So'LiDNEss, 2. / [from ſolid.) Solidity ; firmne:s ; 
| nightingale ceaz's warbling. Aileen. | | | 


All his vaſt force, ahd drive him back to hell. Milton. | denſi 


Ik 


———— 


8 01 


It beareth miſſeltoe i the cauſe may be the cloſeneſs and ſolid- 

neſs of the wood and pith of the oak. acon. 

It is built with that unuſual ſolidneſs, that it ſeems he intended 

to make a ſacrifice to perpetuity, and to conteſt with the iron teeth 

of time. Hovel's Vocal Foreſt, 

So1.1huU"nGuULOUS, adj, [ folidus and ungula, Latin.] 
Whole-hoofed. ; 


It is tet down by Ariſtotle and Pliny, that an horſe, and all - 


lidungulous or whoie-hoofed animals, have no gall Which we find 
repugnant unto realon. Brown's Vulgar $rrours. 

Soltr1 plan. „ / [ ſolus and fides, Lat.] Offe who 
ſuppoſes only faith, not works, neceſſary to juſtifica- 
tion, 

It may be juſtly feared, that the title of fundamentals, being 
ordinarily confined to the doctrines of faith, hath occaſioned that 
great te ndl in the church of God, at which ſo many myriad 
of ſo ifidian have ſtumbled, and fallen irreverſibly, by conceiving 
heaven a 12ward of true opinions, | Hammond. 

Sor. 1"L0QUY, . J, [ folilegue, Fr. folus and e,? Lat.] 
A diſcourſe made by one in ſolitude to himſelf. 

he whole poem is a ſoli/oquy Solomon is the perſon that 
ſpealtst he is at once the hero and the authorz but he tells us 
very often what others ſay to him, Prior, 

He finds no reſpite from his anxious grief, 
Then feeks from his ſoliloquy relief. Garth's Diſpenlary. 

If 1 ſhould own mylelf in love, you know lovers are always al- 
lowed the comfort of ſoliloquy, Spettator. 

$o",1yknE, . J. [ folus and pedes, Lat.] An animal 
whoſe feet are not cloven, 

Solipedes, or firm footed animals, as horſes, aſſes, and mules, 
are in mighty number, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

SOLITAIRE, 1. / | alitaire, French, ] 
1. A recluſe; a hermit, 

Often have I been going to take poſſeflion of tranquillity, when 
your converſation has ſpoiled me for a ſoliraire, Pope. 

2. An ornament for the neck, 
SOLITARY. adv, [from ſolitary.) In ſolitude ; with 
lonellneſs ; without company. 

How ſhould that fubſiſt ſolirarily by itſelf which hath no ſyb- 
+9 wn but individually the very lame whereby others _ with 
t? | Hooker, 

Feed thy people with thy rod, the flock of thine heritage which 
dwell folitarily in the wound, Mic. vil. 14. 

SOLITARINESS, 1, /. [from folitary,] Solitude; for— 
bearance of company ; habitual retirement, 

"There is no cauſe to blame the prince for ſometimes hearing 
them 1 the blame-worthineſs is, that to hear them he rather goes 
to /olitarineſs, than makes them come to company, Sidney, 

You ſubject yourtelf to foliraringſs, the Ny enemy that doth moſt 


ſeparate a man from well-doing, Sidney, 
Ar home, in wholeſome leolitarin'ſs, 
My pitcous foul began the wretchedneſs 
Ot tits at the court to mourn. Donne, 


SO'L.UVCARY, %. [ flitaire, Fr. folitariue, Latin. ] 
1. Living alone; not ont company, 
"Thote rare and” ſolitary, theſe in locks. Milton. 
2. Retired; remote from company; done or. patled 
without company; 
In reſpect that it 1s ſolitary, I like It very well; but in reſpert 
that it is private, it Is a very vile lite, Shateſpeare, 
Satan explores his ſolitary flight. iiton. 
Him fair Lavinia . 
Shall breed in groves to lead a ſolitary life, Dryden's neid. 
3. Gloomy ; diſmal, 
Let that night be ſolizary, let no joyful voice come therein. Job, 
4. Single. | 
Nor did a ſolitary vengeance ſerve 1 the cutting off one head is 
not enough z the eldeſt fon muſt be involved, ' King Charles, 
Relations alternately relieve each other, their mutual concur- 
rences ſupporting their ſo/{tary inſtabilities, Brown, 
SOLITARY, v. /. [from the adjective.] One that lives 
alone ; an hermit. | 
You qetetibe ſo well your hermitical ſtate of life, that none of 

the ancient anchorites could go beyond you, for a cave with a 

ſpring, or any of the accommodations that betit a ſolitary, 

Pope's Letters, 
Sour. %% | falitude, French; /olitude, Latia.] 
1. Lonely life ; Hate of being alone, 

It had bern hard to have put more truth and untruth together, 

In few worde, than in that tpeech, Whotcever is delighted with 
ſolitude, iy either a wild beaſt or a god, Bacan, 

What call't thou Cite? Is not the auth 
With various living creatures, and the air, 
Replenich'd, and all these at thy command, 
"To come and play before thee ? 
Such only can enjoy the country, who are capable of thinking 
when they ne there then they are propared tor Vue, and In 
that eiae In prepared for them, Dryden, 
2, Lonelineſs ; remoteneſs from company. 
"the /o/ rude of his little pariſh is become matter of great com - 
fort to him, becauſe he hopes that God has placed him and hi; 


flock there, to make it their way to heaven, Law, 
z. A lonely place; a deſert. 
In thete deep fd, and awful cells, 
Where heavenly «pcotive contemplation 4wells, Pope, 
$O'LLAK, #. /, Li, low Latin, ] A garret. 
Some (kiltully drieth their hops on a kel, 
Aud tome on a fast? oft turning them wel. 7er. 


SOLO, ./ [ltalian.] A tune played by a ſingle in- 
rument. 

So too“ * 1. J. A plant. | 

$0/1,0MON's Seal, u. /. [polygenatum, Lat.] A plant. 

SOLSTICEK, n./ e Er. /aſſtitinm, 147 

1. Lhe point beyond which the {un does not go; the 
tropical point ; the point at which the day is longeſt 
in ſummer, or ſhorteſt in winter, 

2, It is taken ot itlelt commonly for the ſummer ſolſtice. 

"The thy, alrending wnto the northern ius, begetteth firſt a 
temperate heat in the alt, which by his approach unto the ee 
he inteadeth, and by continuation increaleth the ſame even upon 

- devlination, | Brevon's JN, R ,. 
Let the plow men's prayer 
ne for molti, and winters falt. 
Sor.s rt Vit. ad), [ /olticral, Fr. from /olftice.] 
1. Relonging to the ſolltice. 

Ono the dog dave ten days before and after the equinoRial 
nl e points, by this obſervation alone, are exempted a4 hun— 
died days. Rrovon't Prlgar Frrems, 

2, Happening at the ſolltice, or at midſummer, 
| From the north to call 
Decrepit winter 4 from the ſouth to bring 
Falte fummer's heats Mitran's Paradi/e Loft. 
The fields f 


Lavourtd with thirſt 3 Aquarius had not (hed 
His wonted Mowers, and Sirius parch'd with heat 
Fadi the green herbe, 
So' tun. ad), [ /olnbilir, Latin. ] 
1. Capable of diſlolution or operation of parts, 
Sugar bs 4 (al oleotum, being Jet in water, and fulible In fire, 
Ar bwthuct, 


Pr. 


2. Producing laxity z relaxing. 


Milton's Paradiſe Lofts | 


May's gil. 


SOM 
Sor univ. n. / [from ſoluble.) Suſceptiveneſs of 


ſeparation of parts. | 
his cannot account for the indiſſolvable coherence of ſome 


' bodies, and the fragility and ſo/ubility of others. Glanville, 
To SOLVE. v. a. [ folvo, Latin.] To clear; to ex- 
plain; to üntie an intellectual knot, 
He would ſolve high diſpute i 

Wich conjugal careſſes. Milton. 

The limiting of the regale only to chriſtian princes, did rather 


involve and perplex the cauſe, than any way ſolve it. Leſley. 
Do thou, my ſoul, the deſtin'd period wait, 
When God ſhall /olve the dark decrees of fate; 
His now unequal diſpenſations clear, 
And make all wiſe and beautiful appear. Tickel, 


It is mere trifling to raiſe objections, merely for the ſake of an- 
ſwering and ſolving them. Watts. 
So'Lvency. . /. [from ſolvent.) Ability to pay. 
SO'LVENT. adj. [ folvens, Latin. ] 
1. Having the power to cauſe diſſolution. 
When diſſolved in water, it Is not by the eye diſtinguiſhable 
from the ſolwent body, and appears as fluid. Boyle, 
2, Able to pay debts contracted, 


Soi. adj, [from folve.] Poſſible to be cleared by 
reaſon or inquiry. 

Intellective memory 1 call an act of the intellective faculty, 
becauſe it is wrought by it, though 1 do not inquire how or where, 
becauſe it is not ſolwible. Hales Origin of Mankind, 

So'L,UND-GOOSE. 1. // A fowl. I know not whether 
folund or foland. | 

A ſelund-gooſe is in bigneſs and feather very like a tame gooſe, 
but his bill longer, and ſomewhat pointed; his wings allo much 


longer, being two yards over, Grew. 
A Scot, when from the gallow-tree let looſe, 
Drops into Styx, and turns a ſoland-gooſe. Cleaveland, 


Sou oN. 1. / [ ſolution, French; /olutio, Latin.] 

1. Diſruption; breach; disjunction; ſeparation, 

In all bodies there is an appetite of union, and evitation of 
ſolution of continuity. , Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

2. Matter diſſolved; that which contains any thing 
dillolved, 

Aretæus, to.-procure ſleep, recommends a ſolution of opium in 
water to foment the forehead. Arbuthnot. 

When ſalt of tartar per deliquium, poured into the ſo/ution of 
any metal, precipitates the metal, and makes it fall down to the 
buttom of the liquor in the form of mud, does not this argue 
that the acid particles are attracted more ſtrongly by the ſalt of 
tartar than by the metal, and by the ſtronger attraction go from 
the metal to the ſalt of tartar ? Newton's Opticks. 

3. R-folution of a doubt; removal of an intellectual 
ditliculty. | | 

Something yet of doubt remains, 
Which only thy /elution can reſolve. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
They give the reins to wand'ring thoughts, 
Till, by their own perplexities involy'd, 
They ravel more, (till leſs refolv'd, 
But never find elf ſatisfying ſolutions 
With hope and fear 
The woman did the new ſo/ution hear; 
The man diffides in his own augury, 
And doubts, Dryden. 
This will in{tru& you to give a plainer ſolution of any difficul- 
ties that may attend the theme, and refute objections, Watts. 

So'LUT1VE, adj. [from ſolve, Lat.] Laxative ; cauſing 
relaxation, AD 

"Though it would not be fo abſterſive, opening, and ſolutive as 
mead, yet it will bo more lenitive in ſharp diſeaſes. Bacon, 

SOMATO"LOGY. #n. / led and Afyw.] The doctrine 
of bodies, 

Somr, A termination of many adjeRtives, which de- 
note quality 'or property of any thing, It 1s gene- 
rally joined with a ſubſtantive: as game/ome. [ /aam, 
Dutch, } | 

SOME. adj. [pom, [om Saxon; ſums, Gothick ; 
ſum, German; /om, Daniſh ; /om, /ommig, Dutch. ] 

1. More or leſs, noting an indeterminate quantity, 
| We landed ſome hundred men, where we found ſore freſh 
water, 1 Raleigh, 

2. More or fewer, noting an indeterminate number. 

Let me leave ſome of the folk that are with me. Cen. xxxiil. 
Firt go with me, ſome few of you, and fee the place, and how 

it may be made convenient for you; and then ſend for your ſick. 
Bacon. 


Milton. 


3. Certain perſons, Some is often uſed abſolutely for 


ſome people ; part. 
Sexe to the ſhores do fly, 

Some to the woods, or whither fear advis'd ; 

But running from, all to deſtruction hye. 

Not in the neighbouring moon, as ſorze have dream'd. 

Milton. 

Your edicts ſome reclaim from fins, 
But moſt your life and bleſt example wins. 


4. Some is oppoſed to /me, or tO others, 

It may be that the queen's treaſure, in ſo great occaſions of 
dilburſements, is not always fo ready; but being paid as it is, now 
ſome, and then ſome, it is no great impoveriſhment to her coffers, 

| Spenſer on Ireland. 


Dryden. 


5. Itis added to a number, to ſhow that the number is 


uncertain and conjectural. | 
Being encountered with a ſtrong ſtorm ſome eight leagues to the 
weſtward of Scilly, 1 held it the office of a commander to take a 
port. Raleigh. 
At the higher end of a creek Milbrook lurketh between two 
hills, a village of ſome eighty houſes, Carew, 
Old men's tpirits viſual, contrary to thoſe of purblind men, 
unite not but when the object is at /omre good diſtance, Bacon, 
Sir Edward Poinings, atter he had continued at Sluice ſome good 
while, returned unto the king, then before Buloigne. Bacon, 
"The number Nain on the rebels part were ſome two thouſand, 
Bacon. 
They have no black men amongſt them, except ſome few which 
dwell on the ſeacoaſt. Heylin. 
He bore away the prize, to the admiration of ſome hundreds, 


Addiſon, 
Your good-natur'd gods, they ſay, 
Deſcend ſome twice or thrice a day. Prior, 
Paint, patches, jewels laid aſide, 
At night aſtronomers agree, 
The evening has the day bely'd, 
And Phyllis is ſome forty -three, Price. 
6. One; any, without determining which. 
Milton. 


The pilot of ſome (mall night-founder'd fkiffe 
So'MkBODY. . / | /ome and body. 


1. One; not nobody; a perſon indiſcriminate and 
undetermined. , 

Q that Sir John were come, he would make this a bloody day 

to ſomebody, Shateſpeare's Henry IV. 

Jeſus faid, e hath touched me z for I perceive that virtue 

is gone out of me. Luke, viii. 46. 

f there be a tacit league, it is againſt ſomewhat or ſomebody : 

whe ſhould they be? Is it againſt wild beaſts? No; it is againſt 


Daniel. 


2. 


3. 


| 


*Twixt us and danger. D 
The hopes that what he has muſt come to ſome 

he has no [arg have that effect, that he ha 

four invitations. 

2. A perſon of conſideration, 
900 Theudas roſe 1 8 to be ſomebody. h 
0"MEDEAL, adv, [pumbeal, Saxon. ] In ſome f 
Obſolete. l degree. 


All for thou lackeſt ſomedele their delight. 

So'ME How, adv. L ſome and how.] One way or 
I know not how. : 
The nes an _ be for pgs. the arterial 
vices, that their action upon one anothe 

Robes, lo 4005 ſhorten the length of — Nat TY wan 

SO'MERSAULT. * /- Somerſet is the corruption: * 

SOMERSET, 

A leap by which a jumper throws himſelf from 4 
height, and turns over his head. 

So HM. 2. J. [Tum Finz, Saxon, ] 

1. A thing exiſting, though it appears not what; a 
thing or matter indeterminate, 


SO'METIME. adv. | ſome and time.] 
1. Once; formerly. 


SO'MEWHAT. . J. ¶ ſome and what, 
1. Something; not nothing, though it be uncertain 
what. | | 


Like blueiſh miſts, a 

He that ſhuts his eyes againſt a ſmall light, on purpoſe to avoid 
the ſight of ſomezobar that diſpleaſes him, would, for the ſame 
reaſon, thut them againſt the ſun. | | 

2. More or leſs. 

Concerning every of theſe, ſomezvbat Chriſt hath command- 
ed, which muſt be kept till the world's end : on the contrary fide, 
in every of them ſomewhat there may be added, as the church 
Judges it expedient, f 

Theſe ſalts have ſometobat of a nitrous taſte, but mixt with a 
ſmatch of vitriolick. 

3. Part, greater or leſs. 

Some cobat of his good ſenſe will ſuffer in this transfuſion, and 
much of the beauty of his thoughts will be loſt, 

SOMEWHAT. adv. 

The flowre of armes, Lycymnius, that ſomewhat aged grew. 

Chapmane 


Holding of the breath doth help ſometobat to ceaſe the hiccough» 


Reward or puniſhment ? p 
Of the dead we muſt ſpeak gently 3 and therefore, as Mr. Pry- 
den ſays ſomexwbere, peace be to its manes. 


So"MEWHI11 8, 1. /½ [ ſome and while.] Once; for 3 
time, 


SOM 


ſuch routs and ſhoals of people as have 
the laws of nature. N wann, degenerated from 


If he had not done it when he did omebody Bacon, 
it for him, W F 7 elſe might have done 


enbam's Sophy, 
ery day three 
Addiſon's SpeBlator 


We muſt draw in ſomebody, that may ſtand 


A 
Siker now I ſee thou ſpeak'ſt of ſpite, 


Spenſer, 
other z 


mer, a beam, and /ault, Fr, a leap. 


When fierce Bavar 


Did from afar the Britiſh chief behold, 
Betwixt deſpair and rage, and hope and pain, 
Something within his warring boſom roll'd. 
The force of the air upon the pulmonary artery is but ſmall 
reſpect of that of the heart; but it is ſtill jomerhing, Arb. on Alim, 
You'll ſay the whole world has ſomething to do, ſomething to talk 
of, ſomething to wiſh for, and ſomerbing to be employed about; but 
pray put all theſe ſomethings together, and what is the ſum total but 
Juſt nothing ? 


Prior. 
, in 


Pope's Letters. 
Here ſhe beholds the chaos dark and deep, nn 


Where nameleſs ſomethings in their cauſes ſleep. Pope, 
More or leſs ; not nothing. 
Something yet of doubt remains, Milton. 
Years following years ſteal ſomething ev'ry day, 
At laſt they ſteal us from ourſelves away. Pope, 
Still from his little he could ſomething ſpare, 
To feed the hungry, and to clothe 5 Harte. 
A thing wanting a fixed denomination. 
Something between a cottage and a cell; 
5 Vet ae es could ſleep, and peace could dwell, Harte. 
art. ; | 
Something of it ariſes from our infant tate, Watts, 


Diſtance not great. 

I will acquaint you with the perfect ſpy o' th' time; for't muſt 
be done to-night, and ſomething from the palace, 
SoO'METHING. adv. In ſome degree. 

The pain went away upon it; but he was ſomething diſcouraged 
by a new pain falling ſome days after upon his elbow on the other 


Shakeſpeare. 


Temple, 


What art thou that uſurp'ſ this time of night, 


Together with that fair and warlike form, 
In which the majeſty of buried Denmark 
Did ſometime march ? 


Shakeſpeart's Hanlir. 
Good ſometime queen, prepare thee hence for France, Sbal. 


2. At one time or other hereafter. 


SO'METIMES, adv, ¶ ſome and times.] 


1. Not never; now and then; at one time or other. 
It is good that we ſometimes be contradicted, and that we always 
bear it well; for perfect peace cannot be had in this world. Tay/. 


2. At one time: oppoſed to ſometimes, or to another 


eg body paſſive is better wrought upon at ſometimes than at 
others, 
Sometimes the one, and ſometimes the other, may be glanced upon 
in theſe ſcripture deſcriptions, 
He writes not always of apiece, but ſometimes mixes trivial things 
with thoſe of greater moment: ſometimes alſo, though not often, 
he runs riot, and knows not when he has ſaid enough. 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory « 


Burnet. 


Dryden's Fables, Preface. 


Upon the fea ſemerobat methought did riſe 
Dryden's Indian Emperor. 


Atterburj. 
Hooker. 
rews 


Drydens 
In ſome degree. 


Bacon's \Natural Hiſtory 


He is ſomerobat arrogant at his firſt entrance, and is too inqui- 
fitive through the whole; yet theſe imperfections hinder not our 
compaſſion, | Dryden. 

So'MEWHERE. adv. [ ſome and where.) In one place 


or other ; not nowhere. 


Hopeleſs and forlorn 


They are return'd, and ſometvbere live obſcurely. aban. 
Compreſſing two priſms hard together, that their ſides, which by 
chance were a very little convex, might ſometobere touch one o- 
ther, I found the place in which they touched to become mie, 
lutely tranſparent, as if they had there been one continued piece 


Newton's Optics» 
Does ſomething Mill, and ſomervbere yet remain, * 


ry 
Pepe. 


Out of uſe, ; 
Though under colour of the ſhepherds ſomewbile, 


There crept in wolves full of fraud and guile, 
That otten devoured their own ſheep, 
And often the ſhepherd that did 'em keep. 


Sount'rrROVUS, adj. [ ſomnifere, Fr. ſemmifer, Lads. 
Cauſing ſleep ; procuring ſleep; ſoporiterous 3 
mitive. | 6 I 

I wiſh for ſome ſomniferoue potion, that might force me 
away the intermediate time, as it does with men in ſorrow- WR 
Waiten's - 
a 


Spenſ. Para, 


Souv trick. adj, [ ſomnus and facie, Lat.] 
ſleep. | 


: $0 NOLENCT: 


8 ON 


LENCY, 3. /* [ ſomnolentia, Lat.] Sleepineſs ;| 


nor; 

„nation to ſleep. 

ly , [ Junus, Gothick ; — Saxon; /obn, 
German ; /on, Swediſh ; /one, Dutch; Ha, Sclavo- 
nian. 


male born of one or begotten by one; correla- 
2 tive to father or mother. 

She had a Jon for her cradle, ere ſhe had a huſband for her bed. 

Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 
Caſt out this bond woman and her fon. ; Gen. xxi. 10. 
He compares the affection of the Divine Being to the indulgence 
fa wile 1achery who would have his ſons exercited with labour and 
un, that they may gather ſtrength. Addiſon. 
Peicendant, however diſtant : as, the ons of Adam, 
I am the ſon of the wiſe, the ſon of ancient kings. J/aiab, xix. 
Compellation of an old to a young man, or of a 
' onteflor to his penitent, 
Be plain, good ſon, and homely in thy drift; 


2, 


$00 


K will appear, let the ſubject matter of ſounds be what it 
will; either the atmoſphere, or the etherial part thereof, or ſoniferous 
particles of bodies, Derham, 


* - r 
3 OR + rex. adj. | ſonorus and facio, Lat.] Producing 
und, 

If he ſhould aſk me why a clock ſtrikes, and points to the hour; 
and I ſhould ſay, it is by an indicating form and ſonorifick quality, 
this would be unſatisfactory. Watts's Legicb. 

SONO'ROUS, adj. | fonore, Fr. ſonorus, Latin.] 
1. Loud ſounding ; giving loud or ſhrill ſound. Bodies 
are diſtinguiſhed as /oncrous or unſonorous, 
All the while 
Sonorous metal blowing martial ſounds z 
At which the univerſal hoſt up ſent 
by A ſhout that tore hell's concave. 
2. High ſounding ; 
The Italian opera, 
the thoughts, 


: Milton's Paradiſe Leſd. 

magnificent of ſound, 

amidit all the meannels and familiarity of 

has ſomething beautiful and ſonorous in the expreſſion, 

Addiſon on Italy. 

The vowels are ſonorous. 4 — 
0 


Sono'rOVUSLY. adv, [from ſonorous.] With high ſound ; 


Riddling confeſſion finds but riddling ſhrift. Shakeſpeare, 
Native of a country. | 
1 , Britain then 
Sees arts her ſavage ſons controul. Pope. 


The ſecond perſon of the Trinity. 
5 If thou be che Jon of God, come down. 
6 Product of any thing. 
Our imperfections prompt our corruption, and loudly tell us we 
are ſons of earth. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Earth's tall ſons, the cedar, oak, and pine, 
Their parent's undecaying ſtrength declare. Blackmore, 
In ſcripture, /ons of pride, and ſons of light, denoting 
ſome quality. It is a Hebraiſm, 
This new fav'rite | 
Of heay'n, this man of clay, ſon of deſpite, Milton. 
don-IN-LAW. 1. /. One married to one's daughter. 
If virtue no benighted beauty lack, 
Your ſon-in-lawv is far more fair than black, Shakeſp, Othello, 
A foreign ſon-in-law ſhall come from far, 
Whoſe race ſhall bear aloft the Latian name. Dryd. /Eneid. 
& x$SH1P. 1. /. [from n.] Filiation; the character 
of a ſon. 
The apoſtle to the Hebrews makes afflictions not only incident 
but neceſſary to chriſtianity, the badge and cognizance of jor/bip, 


: Decay of Piety. 
SONATA. u. /. [Italian.] A tune. 
He whiſtled a Scotch tune, and an Italian ſonata. 
| Could Pedro, think you, make no trial 
Of a ſonata on his viol, | 
Unlets he had the total gut 
Whence every ſtring at firſt was cut ? 
SONG. 1. / [from pepungen, Saxon.] 
1. Any thing modulated in the utterance, 
Noiſe other than the ſound of dance and ſong. 
He firſt thinks fit no ſonnetter advance 
His cenſure farther than the ſong or dance, 
2. A poem to be modulated by the voice; 
Pardon, goddeſs of the night, 
Thoſe that ſlew thy virgin knight; 
For the which, with ſongs of woe, 
Round about his tomb they go ! 
In her days ev*ry man ſhall ſing 
The merry ſongs of peace to all his neighbours, 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


Mat. xxvii. 40. 


; Addiſon . 


WW 


Prior. 


Milton. 


Dryden, 
a ballad. 


Shateſpeare. 


3. A poem; lay; ſtrain. | 
| The bard that firſt adorn'd our native tongue, 
; Tun'd to his Britith lyre this ancient ſong. 

There we a while will reſt; 
Our next enſuing ſong to wondrous things addreſt. Drayton. 


4. Poetry; poeſy. 


This ſubject for heroick ſong pleaſed me. Milton. 
Names memorable long, 
If there be force in virtue or in ſong, Pepe. 
3. Notes of birds. | 
'The lark, the meſſenger of day, 
Saluted in her ſoug the morning grey. Dryden. 
6, Old Song. A trifle, 
I do not intend to be thus put off with an od ſong. More. 


A hopeful youth, newly advanced to great honour, was forced 
by a cobler to refign all for an old Jong: 99 Addiſon. 
$0'NG18H, adj, [from /ong.] Containing ſongs ; con- 
ſiſting of ſongs. A low word, 
 Theſong;f part muſt abound in the ſoftneſs and variety of num- 
bers, its intention being to pleaſe the hearing. Dryden. 
So'NGSTER. A. . | from /ong.] A ſinger. Uſed of hu- 
man ſingers, it 1s a word of ſlight contempt. 
The pretty Jong fters of the ſpring, with their various notes, did 
ſeem to welcome him as he paſſed, Heuvel. 
Some ſeng ſters can no more ſing in any chamber but their own, 
than ſome clerks read in any book but their on. L' Eſtrange. 
Either ſong fter holding out their throats, 
„ And folding up their wings, renew'd their notes. Dryden. 
do x STRESS. 1. [from ſong.] A female ſinger, 
Through the ſoft ſilence of the liſtening night 
„be ſober-ſvited ſongſtreſs trills her lay. Thomſon's Summer. 

SONNET . /. [ ſonnet, Fr. ſennetto, Italian, ] 

1. A ſhort poem conſiſting of fourteen lines, of which 
the rhymes are adjuſted by a particular rule. It is 
not very ſuitable to the Englith 1 and has 
not been uſed by any man of eminence ſince Milton, 
of whoſe ſonnets this is a ſpecimen, 

A book was writ of late call'd Tetrachordon, 
And woven cloſe, both matter, form, and ſtile 3 
The ſubject new : it walk'd the town a-while, 

Numb'ring good intellects, now ſeldom por'd on: 
Cries the ſtall- reader, Bleſs us, what a word on 
A title-page is this! and ſome in file 


End-green, Why is it harder, firs, than Gordon, 
Colkitto, or Macdon:«l, or Galaſp? 
Thoſe rugged names to our like mouths grow Neck, 
That would have made Quintilian ſtare and gaſp: 
Thy age, like ours, ſoul of Sir John Cheek, 
Hated not learning worſe than toad or aſp, 
When thou taught'ſt Cambridge and king Edward Greek. 
| * Milton. 
2. A ſmall poem. 
Let us into the city preſently, 
To ſort ſome gentlemen well {kill'd in muſick ; 
I have a ſennet that will ſerve the turn. Shakeſpeare. 
SONNETTE ER. 2. . [ fonnetier, Fr. from ſonnet, ] A 
{mall poet, in contempt. 
Aſſiſt me, ſome extemporal god of rhime; for I am ſure I ſhall 


turn 2 Shakeſpeare's Love's Labour Leſt. 
| ere are as many kinds of gardening as of poetry : your makers 
0! parterres and flower-gardens are epigrammatiſts and ſonnetteers in 
this art, SpeFator, 
What woful tuff this madrigal would be, 
ſome ſtarv'd hackney ſonnettcer or me | 
But let a lord once own the happy lines, 
gon How the wit brightens l how the ſtyle refines ! Pepe. 
®N1 FEROUS, adj, | ſonus and ire, Lat.] Giving or 
inging ſound, | 


Dryden, | 


Stand ſpelling falſe, while one might walk to Mile- ge 


L 


with magnificence of ſound, 


Sons ESS. 1. /; [from ſonorons.] 
1. The quality of giving ſound. 

Enquiring of a maker of viols and lutes of what 
lutes ought to be, 
rouſneſs, he replied, 
and in others forty, 

2. Magnificence of ſound, 


SOON. adv, [ uns, Gothick ; 
Dutch. ] 


1. Before long time be paſt ; ſhortly after any time aſ- 
ſigned or ſuppoſed, 
Nor did they not perceive their evil plight, 
Vet to their general's voice they ſoon obey'd. 
You mult obey me, ſoon or late; 
Why ſhould you vainly ſtruggle with your fate ? 
2, Early ; before any time ſuppoſed : oppoſed to 
O boy ! thy father gave thee life too ſoon, 
And hath bereft thee of thy life too late. Sp. Henry VI. 
Do this, that I may be reſtored to you the ſooner, Heb. xili. 
How is it that you are come ſo ſoon to-day ? Ex. ii. 18. 
The earlier ſtayeth for the later, and not that the later comech 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtery, 


age he thought 
to attain their full and beſt ſeafoning for ſonc- 


That in ſome twenty years would be requiſite, 
Boyle. 


yona, Saxon; en, 


Milton. 


ſoener. 
3. Readily; willingly. 
I would as ſoon ſee a river winding through woods and meadows, 
as when it is toſſed up in ſo many whimſical figures at Verſailles, 
Addiſon's Guardian. 


4. It has in Sidney the ſignification of an adjective, whe- 


time, 

He hath preſerved Argalus alive, under pretence of having him 
publiekly executed after theſe wars, of which they hope tor 4 ſoon 
and protperous iſſue. | 

5. SOON as, Immediately ; at the very time. 

As ſoon as he came nigh unto the camp, he law the calf and the 

dance, Ex. XXIII. 19. 
Nor was his virtue poiſon'd, ſoon as born, 
With the too early thoughts of being king. Dryden. 

Feats, and buſineſs, and pleaſures, and enjoyments, ſeem great 
things to us, whilſt we think of nothing elfe 3 but as con as we add 
death to them, they all ſink into an equal littienels, Law. 


So'ONLY. adv, | from /oon.] Quickly; ſpeedily, This 
word I remember in no other place; but if %% be, 
as it ſeems once to have been, an adjeQive, /oonly is 
proper, | 

A maſon meets with a ſtone that wants no cutting, and, ſoon/y 
approving of it, places it in his work, bore. 

Soor BERRY. 1. / | /apindus, Lat.] A plant. Miller. 

SOOT. . / [rot, Saxon; ot, Ulandick 3% et, Dutch. ] 
Condenſed or embodied ſmoke. 

Soct, though thin ſpread in a Held, is a very good compoſt. Bacon, 
If the fire be not kept within the tunnel of the chimney, and 
ſome appointed to ſweep down the ſcot, the houſe will be in danger 
of burning. 0 Hoxvel. 
| Oft they aſſay'd, 
Hunger and thirſt conſtraining; drugg'd as oft 
With hatefulleſt diſreliſh, writh'd their jaws, 
With oor and cinders fill'd, Milton's Paradiſc Leſt, 
Our houſehold gods, that droop upon our hearths, 
Each from his venerable face ſhall bruſh 
The Macedonian ſect, and ſhine again. Dryden's Cloomencs. 

So'oTED., adj. [from t.] Smcared, manured, or co- 
vered with ſoot, 

The land was footed before, p Mortimer, 

So'OTERKIN, u. /. A kind of falſe birth fabled to be 
produced by the Dutch women from ſitting over their 
ſtoves. | | | 

When Jove was, from his teeming head, 
Of wit's tair goddeſs brought to bed, 
There follow'd at his lying-in, | 
For after-birth, a ſooterkin. : $7iſt, 
Soor H. 1. / [poS, Saxon.] Truth; reality. Obſolete, 
Sir, underſtand you this of me in /-orb, 
The youngeſt daughter, whom you heacken for, 
Her tather keeps trom all acceſs of ſuitors, . 
Until the eldeſt ſiſter firſt be wed, Shakeſpeare. 
He looks like /: he ſays he loves my daughter; 
I think ſo too; for never gaz'd the moon 
Upon the water, as he Il ſtand and read | 
My daughter's eyes. Shakejpeere's Winter's Tale, 
If 1 have any {kill in ſoothſaying, as in footh 1 have none, it doth 
prognoſticate that 1 ſhall change caps. Camden's Remains, 
The very ſooth of it ie, that an ill habit has the force of an il} 
fate. L' Eſtrange. 
I did not mean to chide yon; 
For, ſocth to lay, I hold it noble in you 
To cheriſh the diſtreſs'd. 


So0TH. adj. [po8, Saxon.] Pleaſing; delightful. 
Some other means J have, | 
Which once of Melib;eus old I learn'd, _ | 
The ſootheft ſhepherd that cer pip'd on plains. Milton. 


SoorTn. u. / Sweetnels ; kindneſs. This ſeems to 


be the meaning here. | 
That e'er this tongue of mine, 
That laid the ſentence of dread banithment 
On yond proud man, ſhould take it off again Pg 
With words of ſooth ! Shakeſpeare's Richard Il. 


To SOOTH. v. a. [zepodian, Saxon. ] 
1. To flatter; to pleaſe with blandiſhments. 
In ſoothing them, we nourith *gainſt our fenate 
The cockle of rebellion, inſolence, ſedition. 
Can I ſooth tyranny ? 
Seem pleas'd to ſee my royal maſter murder'd, 
His crown uſurp'd, a diftatt in the throne ? 
By his fair daughter is the chief confin'd, 
Who ſooths to dear delight his anxious mind; 
Succeſsleſs all her ſoft catreſles prove, 
To baniſh from his breaſt his country's love. 
Thinks he that Memnon, ſoldier as he is, 


Rowe, 


Sbaleſptare. 


Dryden. 


Pope's Odyſſey. 


| 


| Thoughtleſs and dull, will liſten to his ſoubing 
10 


Dryden. 
late. 


ther licentiouſly or according to the cuſtom of his | 


Sidney. 


I've tried the force of every reaſon on himz 
Sooth'd and careſs'd, been angry, ſooth'd again; 
Laid ſafety, life, and interett in his ſight; 

But all are vain, he ſcorns them all for Cato. 
2. To calm; to ſoften; to mollify. 
The beldame | 1 
Sooths her with blandiſhments, and frights with threats. Dryds 
3. To gratify ; to pleaſe. 
This calm'd his cares; ſooth'd with his future fame, 
; And pleas'd to hear his propagated name. rydens 
SO'OTHER, . . bee footh.) A flatterer; one who 
gains by blandithments, _. 
I cannot flatter z I defy 
The tongues of ſrothers, . rn 
To S00"TH8AY. V. u. [ ſooth and ſay.] To predid; 
foretel. 5 
A damſel, poſſeſſed with a ſpirit of divination, met us, which 
brought her maſters much gain by ſcothſaying. Acts, xvi. 
SOO'THSAYER. 1. . [from /ooth/ay.] A foreteller; a 
predicter; a prognoſticator. 6 
Scarce was Muſidorus made partaker of this oft blinding lights. 
when there were found numbers of ſoothſayert, who affirmed ſtrange 
and incredible things ſhould be performed by that child. Sidney. 
A ſoothſayer bids you beware the ides of March. Shakeſpeare. 
He was animated to expect the papacy by the prediction of a 
ſcol l ſayer, that one ſhould ſucceed Pope Leo, whoſe name ſhould be 
Adrian, an aged man of mean birth, and of great learning and wiſ- 


Addifeii's Cath 


IV. 
to 


dom. Bacon's Henry VII. 
Soo rIx RSS. #./; from /oory.] The quality of being 
ſooty ; fuliginoutneſs, f 
Soo rv. adj. [from bor. ] 
1. Breeding fodt. 
By tire of ſooty coal th' alchymiſt turns 
Metals to gold. Miltons 


2. Conſiſting of ſoot ; fuliginous. | 
There may be ſome chymical way ſo to defecate this oll, that it 


ſhall not ſpend into a 407 matter. Wilkins. 
3. Black; dark; du y. 
All the griſly legions that trop 
Under the ſoot flag of Acheron 
| Harpies and hydras, and all monſtrous forms. Milton, 


Swift on his ſoory pinions flits the gnome, 
And in a vapour reach'd the gloomy dome. Pope. 
To Soor v. [from e.] To make black with ſoot. 
Then (tor his own weeds) ſhirt and coat all rent, 
Tann'd and all tied with noiſome ſmoke 
She put him on; and over all a cloke. Chapman. 
SoP. x. / [(rop, Saxon; /opa, Spaniſh z /oppe, Dutch. 
1. Any thing ſteeped in liquor, commonly to be eaten. 
The bounded waters 
Would lift their boſoms higher than the ſhores, 


And make a Jop of all this 1olid globe. Shakeſpeart, 
Draw, you rogue! for though it be night, yet the moon ſhines : 
I'll make a ſop v' th' moonſhine of you, Shakeſpeares 


Sops in wine, quantity for quantity, jnebriate more than wine of 
itſelt. : Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
2. Any thing given to pacify, from the /op given to 
Cerberus, | 
The prudent Sibyl had before prepar'd 
A ſep, in honey ſteep'd, to charm the guard 3 
W hich, mix'd with powerful drugs, ſhe caſt before | 
His greedy grinning jaws, juſt op'd to roar. Dryden. 
Ill nature is not cured with a % ; quarrelſome men, as well as 


. quarrellome curs, are worſe for tair uſage, £4" Eftranges 
To Cerberus they give a %, OW 
His tripple barking mouth to ſtops Swifts 
To So. v.a, To ſteep in liquor. a 


Sore. 1. /. [Sec Soap. ] 
Sor H. 1. . [from /ophifta, Lat.) A young man who 
has been two years at the univerſity. | 


Three Cambridge ſophs and three pert templars came, 
The ſame their talents, and their taſtes the ſame z 7 
Each prompt to query, anſwer, and debate, 

Pope's Dunciad, 


And {mit with love of poeſy and prate, 
So'PHI. m. /: [Perinat The emperor of Perſia, 
Shakeſpeare. 


By this ſcimitar 
Congreve. 


That flew the i and a Perſian prince. 
A fig tor the ſultan and ſophi. 
So"ptiis8M. ./, | /ophijma, Lat.] A fallacious argu- 
ment; an unſound ſubtilty ; a fallacy. 
When a talſe argument puts on the appearance of a true one, 


then it is properly called a ſophiſm or fallacy, allts 
I, wan as yet was never known to thow 
Falle pity to premeditated woe, 
Will g:actoully explain great nature's laws, 
And hear thy Harte. 


oph,ſms in fo plain a cauſe. | 4 
SO'PHIST, . J. Jophiſta, Lat.] A profeſſor of philo- 
ophy. . 
The. court of Crœſus is ſaid to have been much reſorted to by the 
ſophiſfts of Greece, in the happy beginning of his reign» Temple. 
So'rnisTER. 1. / [ ſophifte, Fr. ſophiſta, Lat. 
1. A diſputant fallaciouſly ſubtle ; an artful but inſidi- 
ous logician, 
A tubtle traltor needs no ſephiſter, Shakeſp, Henry VI. 
If a heathen plutoſopher brings arguments from reaſon, which 
none of our atheiſtcai ers can confute, for the immortality of 
the ſoul, I hope they will ſo weigh the conſequences, as neither to 
talk nor live as if there was no ſuch thing» Denham. 
Not all the ſubtle objections of ſophiſters and rabbies, againſt the 
goſpel, ſo much prejudiced the reception of ity as the reproach of 
thote crimes with which they aſperſed the aſſemblies of c 2 
gers. 


2. A profeſſor of philoſophy ; a ſophiſt. This ſenſe is 
antiquated, | | 
Alcidimus the ſophiſter hath arguments to prove, that voluntary 
and extemporal far excelleth premeditated ſpeech. Hooker 
Sor nisi AL. adj, [ /ophiftignes Fr, from /ophift.] 
Fallaciouſly ſubtle ; logically deceitful, 

Neither know 1 whether U thould prefer for madneſs, and A 
tical couzenage, that the ſame body of Chriſt ſhould be in a thou- 
land places at once of this ſublunary world. Hall, 

When the ſtate of the controverly is well underſtood, the diff 
culty will not be great in giving antwers to all his ſopbiſtical cavlls. 
Stilling fleet. 

That may ſeem a demonſtration for the preſent, which to poſ- 
terity will appear a mere /ephiſtical knot, ores 


Sorni'sT1ICALLY. adv. [from /ophiſtical.] With fal- 


lacious ſubtilty. ; 
Bolingbroke argues moſt ſephiſlically. Seviſt. . 

To Sormi'sTICATE. v. 4. [ pbiſtiguer, Fr. from /o- 
phift.) To adulterate j to corrupt with ſomething 


ſpurious, * 

If the patlions of the mind be ftrong, they eaſily ee 
the underſtanding ; they make it apt to believe upon every ſlender 
warrant, and to imagine infallible truth where ſcarce any probable 
ſhew appeareth. | Hookers 

Here 's three of us are ſepbiſticated, Sbakeſpearte 

Divers experiments ſucceeded not, becauſe they were at one time 
tried with genuine materials, and at another time with * 


Rosbe. | 


. Me. 
ehe only perſons amongſt the heathens, who ſopbiſicated 2 
| | an 


and philoſophy, were the Stoicks z who affirmed 2 fatal, unchange- | 
able concatenation of cauſes, reaching even to the elicite acts of 


man's will. South's Sermons. 
Yet the rich cullies may their boaſting ſpare ; 
They purchaſe but ſophiſticated ware ; 
"Tis prodigality that buys deceit, 
Where both the giver and the taker cheat. Dryden, 
The eye hath Its coats and humours tranſparent and colourleſs, 
leſt it ſhould tinge and /ephiſticate the light that it lets in by a natu- 
ral jaundice, 72 8 
Sormi'sTICATE. part. adj, [from the verb.] Adul- 
terate ; not genuine, 
Wine ſparkles brighter far than ſhe, 
"Tis pure and right, without deceit, 
And that no woman e'er will be; 
No, they are all /oph/ſticate, Cooley, 
Since then a great part of our ſcientifical treaſure is moſt likely 
to be udulterate, though all bears the image and ſuperſcription ot 
truth; the only way to know what is ſophiſticate and what is not ſo, 


js to bring all to the examen of the touchſtone. Glanville, 
do truth, when only one ſupplied the ſlate, 
Grew ſcarce and dear, and Dryden. 


et jophiſticate. 
SOPHISTICATION, 2. / [ ſophiſtication, Fr. from /- 
. Adulteration; not genuineneſs. 
opbiſtication iy the act of counterfeiting or adulterating any thing 
with what is not ſo good, for the ſake ot unlawful gain. Nun , 
The drugs and ſimples ſold in ſhops generally arc adulterated y 
the fraudulent avarice of the ſellers, eſpecially if the preciouſnels 
may make their ſophiſtication very beneficial, Boyle, 
beſides eaſy ſubmittion to ſopbiftications of ſenſe, we have inabi- 


lity to prevent the miſcarriages ot our junior realonss Glanville. 
SorHisTICA TOR, 1. / e ſepbiſticate.] Adultera- 
tor ; one that makes things not genuine, 
So'pPHISTRY, n.// rfrom y. | 
1. Fallacious ratiocination, 
His by prevailed z his father believed, Sidney. 


'Theſe men have obſcured and confounded the natures of things 
by thelr falſe principles and wretched ſophitry z though an act be 
never ſo ſintul, they will trip it of its guilt, South, 
2. Logical exerciſe, 
The more youthful exerciſes of ſpbiſiry, themes and declama- 
tions, Felton, 
To So A. v. u. [ foporo, Lat.] To lay aſleep. Die. 
SoroR1I'rEROUS, adj, [ /opor and fro. ] Productive of 

ſleep; cauſing ſleep ; narcotick ; opiate ; dormitive ; 
; ſomniferous ; anodyne ; ſleepy. 

The particular Ingredients of thoſe magical ointments are opiate 
and ſoporiferons z for anointing of the forchead, neck, feet, and 
back -bune, procures dead lleeps. 8 Bacon. 

While the whole operation was performing, I lay in a profound 
Neep, by the force of that ſeporiferovs medicine infuled into my U- 
quor, Saft. 


Sorokt'rsRoOVaINEss, . /. [from /eporiferous.] The 


quality of cauſing ſleep. 


SoPORI'FICK, adj. [ /opor and ſucio.] Cauſing ſleep; 
opiate ; narcotick. : 

The colour and taſte of opium are, as well as its ſoporifick or 
anodyne virtues, mere powers depending on its primaty dial 9+: 
Sor r IR. . . [from ep.] One thut ſteeps any thing 

in liquor. 
Son. 1. /. [ /erbum, Lat.] The berry of the ſorb or 


Sonni. adj, [from /orbeo, Lat.] That may be drunk 
or ſipped. | 


Son a r10n, 1. . [ forbitio, Lat.] The act of drink- 
ing or ſipping. 
SO'RCKRER, . / [ forcier, Fr. fortiarins, low Latin.] 
LP conjurer ; an enchanter ; a magician, 
They ſay this town Is full of cosenage, 
As nimble Jugglers that deceive the eye, 
Drug-working jorcerers that change the mind, 
youl-killing witches that deform the body, 
And many tuch like libertines of fin. Shaheſpeare, 
The weak nels of the power of witches upon kings and magiſ- 
trates may be aſcribed to the weakneſs of Imagination; for it is 
hard for a witch or a ſforcerey to put on a belief that they can hurt 
ſuch, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
He ſaw a ſable ſorcerer ariſe, 
All ſudden gorgons hiſs, and dragons glare, 
And ten horn'd ficnds, Pepe. 
The Egyptian ſorcerers contended with Moſes 3 butthe wonders 
which Mules wrought did ſu tar tranſcend the power of magicians, 
as made them contels It was the finger of God. Muff Logick, 
Soca. . / [female of /orcerer,] A female 
magician ; an enchantreſs, 
Bring forth that ſorcereſi condemn'd to burn, Shakeſpeare, 
Divers witches and farcerefſes have fed upon man's tleſh, to aid 


their linagination with high and foul vapours, Bacon, 
The ſnaky ſorcereſs that (at 
uſt by hell-gate, and kept the fatal key, 
len, and with hideous outery ruſh'd Novels Milton, 
How cunningly the forcerefe gifphays 
Her own tranſgreſſions, to upbrald me mine! Milton. 


So*nCKROVs, adj, Containing enchantments, A word 
not uſed. 
Th' art ent'ring Circe's houſe, 
Whete by her med'cines, black and ſorcerone, 
Thy touldiers all are (hut in well-arm'd tics, | 
And turn'd to ſwine, Chapman, 


' 80's eV. % Magick ; enchantment ; conjuration 
witchcraft ; charms, 
'Vhis witch Sycorax, 
For miſchiefs manifold, and /ercericx terrible, 
Was bani(h'd, | 
Adder wiſdom 1 have learn'd, 
"To fence my ears againit thy /orcerier. 
AQuzon has long tracts of rich foil z but 
his youth to fall under the Page of ſorcery, Tatler, 
Sor vb, 7 J. [corrupted from favard.) Turf; graſſy 
round. 
This is the prettieit low born laſs that ever ran on the green 
Shatiſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
tons 


Shakeſpeare. 


Milton. 
had the misfortune in 


An altar of grafly fur d, 


SO'RDRS, —＋ [Latin,] Foulneſs ; dregs. 
"The fea wathes 
were involved and concealed, and thereby renders them more con- 
(piewonn, Woodward. 
So aH. 17 . ee, Fr. fordina, Italian.) A 
Sonik. F (mall pipe put into the mouth of a trum- 
t, to make it ſound lower or ſhriller, Bailey, 
So nbi. 4. [ Ardider, Lat.) 
1, Foul; groſs; filthy ; dirty. 
FW Pg on ry Fo, ov ti 
s AVALY Thin | 
ry ts of — defeends, A, uncleans Dryden. 
2. L, Fr.) IntelleQually dirty 3 mean; vile; 


Thou canſt net thoſe 
Which vulgur fowd 
9 


exceptions make, 


mortals take, Cv. 


oft the foil and feet wherein mineral moſſes 


SOR 


It is fringe, ſinee the prieft's office heretofure was always ſplen- 
a piece of religion, to make it 
South's Sermons» 


did, that it is now looked upon as 

low and ordid. | | F : 

3. [ ordide, Fr.] Covetous ; niggardly. 
He may be old, 


And yet not ſordid, who refuſes gold. Denbam. 


is ſordid and ungrateful, 
extinguiſh chriſtian virtues, 


So'RD1DLY, adv. [from Jordid.) Meanly ; 
covetouſly. | | 

So"rD1DNEss. 2. /. [from ſordid.] 

1. Meanneſs ; baſeneſs. 


1 omit the madneſſes of Caligula's delights, and the execrable 
fordidneſs of thoſe of Tiberius. Cowleys 


2, Naſtineſs ; not neatneſs. 


Providence deters people from fluttiſhneſs and ſordidneſs, and (hey 
vokes them to cleanlineſs. | ay 


Son k. u. % [ran, Saxon ; /aur, Daniſh.) A place 
tender and painful; a place exooriated ; an ulcer, 
It is not uſed of a wound, but of a breach of conti- 
nuity, either long continued, or from internal cauſe : 
to be a /ore, there muſt be an excoriation; a tumour 
or bruiſe is not called a fore before ſome diſruption 
happen. 


L' Eftrange. 
poorly ; 


Let us hence provide 
A ſalve for any ſore that may betide. Shateſp. Henry VI. 
Receipts abound z but ſearching all thy ſtore, 
The beſt is Rill at hand, to launce the ſore, 
And cut the head; for, till the core be found, 
'The ſecret vice is fed and gathers ground. Dryden. 
By theſe all feſt'ying ſores her councils heal, 
Which time or has diſclos'd or ſhall reveal. Dryden. 

Lice and flies, which have a maſt wonderful inſtinct to find out 
convenient places for the hatching and nouriſhment of their young, 
lay their eggs upon ſoret. entley 
Sorg. adj, [from the noun, 
1. Tender to the touch, It 

the cauſal noun. 

We can ne'er be ſure, 
Whether we pain or not endure ; 
And juſt fo far IN and griev'd, | 
As by the fancy is believ'd. Hudibras. 
While To of battle, while our wounds are green, 
Why ſhould we tempt the doubtful die again? Dryden. 

It was a right anſwer of the phyſician to Tis patient, that had 
fore eyes : If you have more pleaſure in the taſte of wine than in 
the uſe of your fight, wine is good; but if the pleaſure of ſeeing 
be greater to you than that of drinking, wine is naughts Locle. 
2. Tender in the mind; eaſily vexed, 

Malice and hatred are very fretting and vexatious, and apt to 
make our minds ſore and uneaſy ; but he that can moderate theſe 
affections will find eaſe in his mind, Tillotſon. 

Laugh at your friends; and, if your friends are ſore, 
So much the better, you may laugh the more. Pope. 
3. Violent with pain; afflictively vehement. See Sox, 
adverb. | 
'Threeſcore and ten I can remember well, 
Within the volume of which time I've ſeen 
Hours dreadful and things ſtrange z but this ſore night 
Hath trifled former knowings. Shakeſpeare. 

1 will perſevere in my courſe of loyalty, though the conflict be 
ſore between that and my blood. Shateſpeare's King Lear. 

My loins are filled with a ſore diſeaſe; and there is no whole 
part in my body. Common Prayer, 

| Sore hath been their fight, 


b ſometimes of before 


Aa likelieſt was, when two ſuch foes met arm'd. Milton, 
Gentle lady, may thy grave 
Peace and quiet ever have; 
After this day's travel ſore, ] 
Sweet reſt ſeize thee evermore. Milton, 


They are determined to live up to the holy rule, though ſore evils 
and great temporal inconveniencies ſhould attend the diſcharge of 
their duty, Atterbury. 
4. Criminal. Out of uſe, 

To lapſe in fulneſs 
Is forer than to lye for need; and falſehood 
Is worſe in kings than beggars. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
SokE. n, /. [from /aur, French. ] | 
The back is called the firſt year a fawn ; the ſecond, a pricket; 
the third, a forel; and the fourth year, a ſore. | Shakeſpeare, 
SORE, adv, [This the etymologiſts derive from cer, 

Dutch: but /cer means only an intenſeneſs of an 
ns, fore almoſt always includes pain.] Wit 
painful or dangerous vehemence; in a very painful 
degree; with afflictive violence or pertinacity. It is 
now little uſed. | 

Thine arrows ſtick faſt in me, and thy hand preſſeth me ſere. 

Commen 


So that, if Palamon were wounded ſore, 


Arcite was hurt as much, Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
_ Sore figh'd the knight, who this loug ſermon heard: 
At length, conſidering all, his heart he chear'd, Dryden. 
How, Didius, ſhall a Roman, ſore repuls'd, 
Greet your arrival to this diſtant iſle ? 


forn, or be a /orner. 


utterly undo the poor tenants and treeholders under them. 


Son. . // [diminutive of „hre. 


the third, a fared, 

So“ ARI Y. adv. [from re.] 
1. With a great degree of pain or diſtreſs, 
Here's the ſmell of the blood Rill; all the 

will not weten this little hand. Oh! oh! 

there] the heart is ſorely overcharged, 

Ot the warrior train, 

"Though moſt were ſorely wounded, 


I have done ill, 


Of which 1 do accuſe myſelf ſo 
| That I will enjoy no ans 2. 


ws 


If one ſhould ceaſe to be genetous and charitable, becauſe another 
it would be much in the power of vice to 


raycre 
The knight then lightly leaping to the prey, 1 
With mortal ſteel him ſmote again fo ſore, 
That headleſs his unwieldy body lay. Fairy Queen, 
He this and that, and each man's blow | 
Doth eye, defend, and ſhift, being laid to /ore, Daniel. 
"Though iron hew and mangle /ore, 
Would wounds and bruites honour more. Hudibras. 
Diſtruſt ſhook ſore their minds. Milton, 


ver a chieftain had a mind to revel, he came down 
among the tenants with his followers, by way of con- 
tempt called in the lowlands giliavirfitts, and lived 
on tree quarters; ſo that ever ſince, when a perſon 
obtrudes himſelf upon another, ſtays at his houſe, 
and wagy upon him for bed and board, he is ſaid to 

Aacbean. 


They exact upon them all kind of ſervices; yea, and the very 
wild exaQtions, coignie, livery, and /orebon z by which they poll and 


Spenſer's Ireland, 


"The buck is called the ſfrit year a ſawn the ſecond, a pricket; 
Sbakeſprares 


rtumes of Arabia 
\ |= What a ſigh is 


Shakeſpeare, 


none were lain Dryden. 
| 2. With vehemence dangerous or afflictive. 5 


Shateſpeare. | 


8 0 R 


Sola EN ESS. . . [from fore.) Tend 
He that, whilſt the ſoreneſs of his late — + Ny hurt, 
mains, finds himſelf a little indiſpoſed for ln | " ence re. 
repentance hath had its perfect work. Des, concluces 
Mi foot began to ſwell, and the pain aſlwaged, — 7 Picty. 
ſuch a ſoreneſs, that I could hardly ſutfer the clothes of my 1 | 


Son unt. 4. % [oopirn;.] Properly ap heap. Ante 
2 where one propoſition is accumulated on * 
er. | a 


Chryſippus the Stoick invented a kind of . 
of more than three propoſitions, which is colled fries? 2 
Sorites is when ſeveral middle terms ate choſen to Pb... 
another ſucceſſively in ſeveral propoſitions, till the 
connects its predicate with the firſt ſubjeQ, Thus, 
vente have their ſouls 01” 'n uneaſy; uneaſy ſouls 
themſelves; now to be one's own Marne folly in 


la i 
All w. 
are 

the op 
SoRO"R1ICIDE. [ foror and cede.) The murder of4 er 
SO'RRAGE, . /. The blades of green wheat or barley, 


Dis, 
diſeaſe or fore 
Dis, 

it, 


So'RRANCE. 1. %. [In farriery.] Any 
in horſes. 


So“ KR EL. 1. % [pune; Saxon; forel, French; ara 
Latin.] This plant agrees with the dock N 
characters, and only differs in having an acid taſte, 


Of all roots of herbs the root of ſerrel goeth the 
earth. It is a cold and acid herb, that loveth the earth and iy 
not much drawn by the ſun, , Bace 
Acid auſtere vegetables contract and ſtrengthen the fibres, a, all 
kinds of ſorrel, the virtues of which lie in acid aſtrlngent ſalt, a fo. 
vereign antidote againſt the putreſcent bilious alkali, ' 


| Arbutbnot on Aliments, 
So'RRILY, adv, I from ſorry.) Meanly ; poorly ; > 
ſpicably ; wretchedly ; pitiably. 

Thy pipe, O Pan, ſhall help, though I ſing ſorrily. 
So'RRiNESS, 1. /. [from /orry.] Meanneſs ; 
edneſs ; pitiableneſs ; IN : 
So'RROW. 1. / | org, Daniſh.] Grief ; pain for ſome- 

_ paſt ; ſadneſs ; mourning. Sorrow is not com- 
monly underſtood as the effect of preſent evil, but of 
loſt good. 

Sorrow is uneaſineſs in the mind, upon the thought of a 
loſt, which might have been enjoyed longer; or the lenſe of a pre. 
lent evil. | Locks 

Sorrow on thee, on all the pack of you; 
That triumph thus upon my miſery | 
A world of woe and ſorrow. 
Some other hour I will to tears allow 
But, having you, can ſhow no ſorrow now. 
To So'tRow. v. #. [ ſaurgan, Gothick ; ropxian, 
Sum To grieve ; to be fad; to be dejected. 
1 The 7 2 change, now 3 5 end, 

ament nor /orrow at. akeſp. A and Cleopatra. 

| Wherever ſorrow is, relief would - _ TY 
If you do ſorrow at my grief in love, 

| By giving love, your ſorrow and my grief 
ere both exterminꝰd. Sbaleſperr. 

Now I rejoice, not that ye were made ſorry, but that ye fe 
to repentance. 2 Cor, vii. 9. 

I neither fear to die, nor deſire tolive z and having maſtered all 
grief in myſelf, I deſire no man to ſorrow for me. Hayward, 

Send them forth, though forrowin » yet in peace. Milton. 
Sad the prince explores 
a The neighb'ring main, and ſorrowing treads the ſhores, P 
SORROWED. adj. [from /orrow.] Accompanied with 
ſorrow, Out of uſe, 
Now the publick body, which doth ſeldom 
Play the recanter, feeling in itſelf 
A lack of Timon's aid, hath ſenſe withal 
Of its own fall, reſtraining aid to Timon; 
And ſends forth us to make their ſorroqxved tender. 
So'RROWFUL. adj. [ ſerrow and full.) 
1. Sad for ſomething paſt; mournful ; grieving. 
Bleſſed are they which have been ſorrozwfu! tor all thy ſcourge: 3 
for they thall rejoice for thee, when they have ſeen w, Wo glorys 
„ Xilis 14. 


Miller. 
fartheſt into the 


Sidney, 
Wretch. 


| * 
; ule ons 


D ryder, 


Sbabeſp. 


2. Deeply ſerious. Not in uſe. EK 
Hannah ſaid, No, my lord, I am a woman of a ſorroroful ſpirit: 
I have poured out my foul before the Lord, _ _ Serud. 
3. Expreſling grief; accompanied with grief, 
The things that my ſoul refuled to touch, are as my forrewful 


meat. Jeb, M. 7. 
So“ RRV. adj, (rang, Saxon. ] 
1. Grieved for ſomething paſt. It is generally uſed of 
flight or caſual miſcarriages or vexations, but ſome- 
times of greater things, It does not imply any long 
continuance - griet. 
| Werde 
What we are ry or ourſelves in thee. Timon of Athem. 
The king was ſorry : nevertheleſs, for the oath's ſake, he com- 
manded the Baptiſt's head to be given her. Matthew, XIV. 9+ 
I'm ſorry for thee, friend; 'tis the duke's plealure. Shokep» 
We are ſorry for the ſatire interſperſed in ſome of theſe pieces, 
upon a few people, from whom the higheſt provocations have been 
received, | | Swift. 
2. [from aur, filth, Iſlandick.] Vile; worthleſs ; vex- 
atious, | 
How now, why do you keep alone? 


- 


How bid you welcome to theſe ſhatter'd legions ? A. Philips. Of ſorrieft fancies ou companions making, 
So'REHON. N % [Iriſh and Scottiſh.) A kind of ar- Uſing thoſe thoughts which ſhould indeed have died 4 
Son. J bitrary exattion or ſervile tenure, for.] f he unten af d ones only in ret, i Hdd den tht 

merly in Scotland, as likewiſe in Ireland. Whene- P Ar Tg 


bag of duſt would be of as firm a conſiſtence as that of marble; 


and Bajazet's cage had been but a ſorry priſon, Glanvilit 
3 Coarſe complexion 

And cheeks of rain, Will Terve to ply 
The ſampler, Lay, na the houſewife's wool. Milton. 
How vain were all the enſigns of his power, that could not ſup- 
port him againſt one lighting look of * ſlave! I. 2 
If this innocent had any relation to his Thebais, the poet _ 
have found ſome ſorry excule for detaining the reader. Drya 


If ſuch a Night and ſorry bufineſs as that could produce ene ot 
ganical body, one might reaſonably expect, that now and chen a 
dead lump of dough might be leavened into an animal. 


Bentley's Sermenis 
SonT. n, i [/orte, French.] 
1. A kind; a ſpecies. "A 
Disfigur'd more than fpirit of happy ſort Mi 


A ſubitantial and unaffected piety not only gives a man a credit 
y among the ſober and virtuous, but even among the vides 41 
men. f 

Theſe three ſorts of poems ſhould differ in their unde. 
Ggns, and every thought. : clear 

Endeavouring to make the fignification of ſpecifick ann / 
they make their ſpecifick ideas of the ſorts of ſubſtances of 4 25 
thole tinple ideas found in them. 


2. A manner; a form of being or acting. 


well by 
Flowers, in ſuch ſort worn, can neither be ſmelt nor ſeen Vi 
thoſe that wear her | hs i 


* A claſs or ord 
The one being a thing that belongeth generally unto all; the 
other, ſuch as none but the wiſer and mote judicious fort can per- 


forme 


Golden opinions from all ſorrs 
The firſt-ſor? by their own fu 
Hofpitality to the better ſort, and charity to the poor; two vir- 
tues that are nevep exerciſed ſo well as when they accompany each 
6 compiti:y" E Mr of poop 
e. Acompany a | 
5 2 eyes are full of tears: I cannot ſee; 
And yet ſalt water blinds them not ſo much, 

But they can ſee a. ſort of traitors here. 

A fort of luſty ſhepherds ſtrive. 

6. Rank ; condition above the vulgar. 

Is ſignior Montanto returned from the wars ? I know none of 
was none ſuch in the army of any 


fortes, Latin.) A lot. Out of uſe, 


And by decree let 
Draw the ſort to fight w 


$. A pair; a ſets a ſuits 
To SORT. v. 4. [ fortiri, Lat. affortire, 


1. To ſeparate into diſtin and prop 
8 J come to thee for charitable licence, 


that name, lady; 
7. L ert 7 F T. 


To fort our nobles frqm 


A piece of cloth made of white ang hlack. threads, though the 
hüte nor black, but grey, yet each remains 
threads were pulled aſunder, and ſorted 


beeny by ſome of the 


With this deſire, ſhe hath a native might 
To find'out ev'ry truthy if the had time; 
Th' innumerable. effects to fort aright, | 
And by-degrees from cauſe to cauſe to climb. 
The number of Gmple ideas, that make the nominal eſſence of 
o'r ſpecigh, or Sri ſerting of individuals, depends on the 
ind of man. 
The rays which differ in refrangibility may be parted and ſorted 
from one another; and that either by refraction, or by reflexion, 


But grant that actions beſt diſcover man, 
Take the moſt ſtrong, and ſort them as you can: 
The few that glare, each 
You balance not the x 
1. To reduce to order from a ſtate of confuſion. 
[Theſe | 


Whole appe 

What it was 

each colour by jtfelf., 
- Shell-fiſh Have 


; fred with the in 


% SORT. v. . 
1, To be joined 
Nor do 
minerals wi 
8. To conſort; to 
The iIliberality of parents towards their children, makes them 
daſe, and fort with any com 
3. To ſuit; to fit; 
Amn cannot/ſpeak 


They are 


Can ſort, what, 
hich muſt be mutual 
ad e eee 5 1 
| e Creator calling fo name 
His mighty 9 — * Gand 
As N beſt with preſept things. 
or diff ' rent ſtiles with diff rent ſubjects ſort, 
As ſeveral garbs with coun 
& [/ortir, to iſſue, French 
It forte not to any fight, but 
Princes eannot gather this fruit, except they raiſe ſome perſons | 
to be companions z-which many times ſerteth to Inconvenience. 


Bacon. 
ceſs z to terminate in the effect deſired, 
heir vines have been brought into Spain, hut they, 
ave not ſorted to the ſame purpoſe 2 s 


$. To have ſuc 
The ſlips of t 


h 


It was tried in a blown 'bladder, whe 
were put, and it 
bladders further putrefacti 
6. To fal 


$o's 


received, 


as 1 
, 

So'ntA 

ment 


To 


yes 
2 I'm K Che e 7 i 
ey ay to | 


To Adam in what ſort ſhall I appeaf ? 
3. A degree of any quality | 
1 have written 

you in mind. 


for, French; %, 
ignorant, ſtupid 

Of the loyal ſervice of his/fon | 

n I inform'd him, 


And told me 3 had tut 


Were crackt of kitthen tralls, 


Sor, 8 , [for, Savon; 


pala her part. 1. . a dull, 


e. 
boldly untoyon, in lame fort, as putzng | 
1 ſhall not be wholly without praiſe, if in ſv | 
er of perfons. 


then he call'd me ſors 
d the wrong fide out. 


7 or his deſcription 
Soul blinded, /ots, that cr 


yer ſaw the wonders of the deep, 


iſtary or antiquity can match his conduct; 
knows neither hiſtory nor anti- 


by himſelf, which is 


the l Fat yy 
denen. « / [from ſous, French, J. A vb 


and preſently the ſor, 
uity, ſhall begin to meaſure him 
re way for him not to fall ſhort, 


2. A wretch Gap oy drinking, 
very ſign 


That calls the — ſots to naſty wine. 

A ſurly 47 905 lard, | 
ps her up at every word 
who, while ſhe holds 18 ; 
With drunken filth bedaubs the nu 
7% Sor. v. a, To ſtupify 

J hate to ſee. a brave bol 
Made faur and ſenſeleſs, t 
A driveling hero, 


Atterbury's Sermons. 
That chides and ſna 


3 to beſot ; to infatuate. 


urn'd to whey, by love; 

fit for a romance. the ſouſs of either, 
, 

Turns his brain, and ſtupiſies his mind; 

The ſotted moon-calf gapes. 

8 Sor. v. u. 

o Tris H. dj. {from for. 

1. Dull; ſtupid ; ſenſele 

: All's but naught : 


Patience is fortifſh, and impatience does 
Become a dog that ' mad. 


- Upon the report of his approach, more than h 
diſperſed ; the reſidue, bein | 
abide in the field, of whom 


Aha his fartifþ conqueror, * 
Tis ſertiſb to offer at things that cannot be brought 


The inhabitants of Soldania in Africk are ſo 
ignorant, that they differ very little from brutes. 


tiſþ pretenders to aſtrology | 
[from eig.]  Stupidly ; dully ; 


Northum rand, forriſhly mad with over great fortune, procured 
the king, by his letters patent under the great ſeal, to appoint 
the lady Jane to ſucceed him in the inheritance of the 


1 z infatuate 


our cammon men. g more deſperate or more ſo!tiſþ, did 
many were ſlain, 


ancients, compared and 3. Vital principle. 
Bacon't Natural Hiſtory. fettiſb and grofil | 

How ignorant are ſo 
2. Dull with intemp 
{$0"'TTISHLY. adv. 


{enſeleſgly; , 


* 


Newton's Opticks. | 

Jones eames Atheiſm is impudent in pretending to philoſoph 
ſition ſortiſhly ignorant, in Fancying that the know 
aracter muſt mark: tends to irreligion. 


any in the dark. reſt pleaſures and comforts of this 


ation of immortality in another; and 
deſperately to run the riſk of dwelling with everlaſting burn- 
ings, plainly diſcovers itſelf to be the moſt 
plorable madneſs in the world, | 

O'TTISHNESS. #. 


1. Dullneſs; ſtupi 


| -_ and forego the expe 5 Inter iour power, 
thay orte into their ſeyaral times and places ; ſome to | 

begin the ſervice of Gag, with, and ſome to end; ſome to be inter- 

laced between the divine readings 

Let me not be light ; 

For a light wife doth make a heavy huſband; 

And never be Baſſanjo ſo from 

But God ſort all. | 

3. To conjein; to put together 

Ir s preſent with thing 
And thereby things to come doth oft foreſee ; 

| When the doth doubt at firſt, and chuſe at laſt, 

TR _— own, La. her bod 7 — 

The ſw eiving, by her words ill ſort 

That the was wholly fram herſelf u 

{. To cull; to chuſe'; to ſelect. | 
Send his mother to his father's houſe, 

That he may ſort hex but a worthy ſpouſe. 


with others of the ſame ſpecies. - 
Vert and herd with metals in the carth, and 
8 bath in eommon together. Woodw, 


of the law and prophets, Hooker. 
: inſenſibility. 


putrifies into ſortj 


erchant of Venice, | Ignorance or neg] 


nh: er 


Few conſider what u degree of ſettiſbneſr and confirmed A 
rance men may fin themſelves into. 8 


The firſt part of the text, the folly and ſor! 
vill come home to their caſe 
tence to wit and ſagacity, 
2. Drunken ſtupidity. 9 5 
can look with any complacency upon | 

the drunkenneſs and ſettiſbneſs of his neighbour, Fou 

[Sovex. . / See Sous. 
\So'vVEREIGN, 


GO one 


3 fince they make ſu 


ſcope, diſcovering animal 
7. H. 


adj. ¶euverain, Fr. fovrano 
Supreme in power; having no ſuperiour. 
eth us to knaw that God is our ſupreme 
fieth that we acknowledge him our 


a thouſand ſouls. 
As teaching bring 
truth; ſo prayer teſti | ED! | 
ſovereign lady, 
diſgraces on my head. 
None of us who now thy grace implore, 
But held the rank of ſoverei 
Till giddy.chance, whoſe malice never bears 
That mortal blifs ſhould laſt for length of years, 
Caſt us down headlong from our high eſtate. 
Whether Eſau, then, were a vaſſal to Jacob, and Jacob his 
wereign prince by birthright, I leave the reader to judge. 
Sypremely efficacious ; 
A memorial of fidelity an 
God's people from the venamous in 
The moſt ſovereipn preſcription in Galen is but empirick z and, 
to this preſeryative, of no better 


Cavſeleſs have lai Shak, Henry IV. 


to a-fon but as à father; wherens a friend 
=> ſpeak as the caſe requires, and not as it ſorteth with 


happy whoſe natures ſort. with their vocations. Bacon. | 
Among unequals, what ſociety = 


Sou't.D1zR, See SOLDIER. 
mony, qr due delight ? 


redominant over diſeaſes. 


report than a horſe drench. 
Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
: Love-wounded Protheus, 
My boſom, as a bed, 
Shall lodge thee, till thy wound be throughly heal'd, 
And thus I ſearch it 
A water we call water of 
very ſovereign for health. 
Like the ſcum ſtary d m 
From parboil'd ſhoes a 
Which were with 


town,.and court. 
To terminate; to th a ſov' reign kiſs, 
t. paradifez: by that we do to it, is 


Soup. ach. [pund, Saxon. j 
1, Healthy; . 
hurt. 


boots, and all. the reſt 
4ign fatne ſs bleſt. 
d, and hear my muſe diſpenſe | 
| Some ſovereign. comforts drawn from common ſenſe. Dryden. 
|So'vsRE1GN. #./ Supreme lord. 
O, let my ſovereign turn away his face, 

And bid his cars a little while be deaft 

By my ſovereign, and his fate, I ſwear, 
Renown'd for faith in peace, for force in war, 
Oſt our alliance other lands deſir'g. 


REIGNLY, adv. [from fovertign.) Supreme Y3 


eſh and a flower 
; lor dry bladders will not blow, — 125 


fore, a lot, French. 
And ſo far am 1 glad it did ſo fort, 
As this.thgir jangling L aſteem a ſport. · 


rer. 4%. A word formed by Locke, but not yet 


* things are ranked under narges, into ſorts or ſpecies, only as 

Y\agree to certain abſtract ideas, che eſſenceof each ſort comes 
be nothing but that Iden which the ſorta/ if I may ſocall it from 
ut, do general from genus, name (tands for. 


N. mf. [from ort.] Suitableneſs 3 agree- | 


Here doth he with his 

As might hold ſortance wit 

The which he could not levy 
RTILE 

The act o 

RTMENT., „ 

1, * act of < 


parcel ſorted. or diſtr 


„ [a cant word.] To fit lazily on a |' 
at once into a chai | 


The winter &y began to frown 
Poar Stella muſt pack off 


holeſome exerciſe and air 


So'vsretonTy. 1. . [ /o 

macy; higheſt place; 
gree of excellence. 

Qive me pardon, = 

That 1, your vaſlal, have employ'd and pain'd 

Your unknown ſovereignty. 

Happy were Englan 

Take on his grace the ſor'rejghty thereof. 

To give laws unto a people, to inſtitute magiſtrates and off 

niſh and pardon male ſactors; to have the ſole 

ng war and peace, are the true marks of 


hunter thence he Gall be ftl'd 
ord; as in deſpite of heav'n, 

Or from heav'n, claiming ſecond ſov'reignty. Aſilten. 
Nothing does ſo gratify N humour, as this piece of 

eiguty over our ren. 

ped ſovereignty 1 5 ane 
That holds the woods in awful ſor 'reignty, 
Requires a depth of lodging in the ground z * 
High as his topmoſt boughs to heav 'n aſcend, 
80 low his roots to bell's dominion tend. 


uverainet#, French. )] | 
ſupreme power; highelt de- 


is attributed to ſeveral other objects, on account of for 
refer8nce or relation, to the original idea, this is peculiarly called 
an analogical word'; fo a found or healthy pulſe, a od digeſtion, 
found feepy are all io called, with reference to a fte and healthy 
canſtitution 3 but If "= ſpeak of ſound doQrine, or ſound ſpeech, 
this is by way of reſemb 

taphorical, 


his wane, 

. bakgſpcare's Henry IV. 
1. . ori eo Fr. or 
2 — Bo bole . 
% (from fort.) 

g Aüillribution. 


this virtuous prin 
ilegium, Latin.] | 


his name; yet our ſaundeff knowledge ls 
him not as indeed he lo delther can know him; and our fufeſt 


x Nene him is ſilence. ge Hooker, 
Loss. . 


overnment .of the Tongue, 
to fall | | 


N 3 nene 
That I my much-lov dee Malt waere. 
5 e 


And her new beauty may thy 


| . — * * 1 " C 
minated by Sandfocottus ;, Seleucus recovered, the, ergy in 
ſome degree, but way foxced to abandon to him the country, a) 
the Indus- | 


rain. 


being imp: its be to drain them, that 
i ny impoſſible to make wy. on foug 5 to 9577 „ that 


ns or machines could ſuffice'to lay ah KN J bene. 


I am —_— them chat aſked not. fo 
4 1 


5 


Sovohr. The preterite and parti pe paſſ, of feel. 


me: I am found of 
'  Tſaiaby Ixv. 1. 


SOUL, u. /+ Mapel, Saxon; /ael, Daniſh; al, idand- 


ick ; fel, Dutch. 


1. Ihe immaterial and immortal, ſpirit of man, 


When, death was overcome, he opened. Haven as wall ta the be- 
erer Gentiles as Jews : heaven till then Was no. erg to 
Perhaps, for want of food, the ſeu = ine z | 
But that were ſtrange, ſince all things bad and good, 
way > God's creatures ind divine, a F 
Since God himſelf, Is her eternal fd. © Devi 
He remembered them of the promiſes ſeals, and oaths, which 
by publick authority had paſſed for concluding this marriage; that 
theſe, being religious bonds betwixt God and theipſeuly, could not 


dy any politick act of ſtate ba diſſolved. | Hayward. 


So natural is the knowledge of the ſoy['s.3 rtalizy, -ajid of 
ſame bi for the future reception of it, that we find ſome 25 or 
other of it in moſt barbarous nations. Hiob. 


2. Intellectual principle. 


. Eloquence the /, fang charm the ſenſe. © a Milton» 
The eyes of our ſouls only then begin to ſee, when our bodily 
eyes are cloſing. | ata d- to Þ| 


Law. 
Thou almoſt mak' me waver in my faith, 

To hold opinion with Pythagoras, ; | 
That rags of animals infuſe themſelvey 2 
Into the trunks of men. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 

Thou ſun, of this great world both eye and ſoul. Milton 
Join voices, all ye living ſouls ye birds, 
That ſinging up to heaven-gate aſcend, © | 5 
Bear on your wings, and in Four notes, his praiſe, Milton. 
In xommon diſcourfe and - writing we leave out the words ve- 


getative, ſenſitive, and rational; and make the word ſa ſerve for 
all theſe principles, | 


4. Spirit; eflence ; quinteſſence principal art, 


Watts. 


He has the very Jeu of bounty. - Shakeſpeare. 
Charity, the fou! of all the rol -, Milton. 


There is ſome en! of 77 5 op in things ell, 
4 4 


Would men obſeryingly düſtil it out. © , Shakeſpeare. 
6. A familiar appellation expreſling the qualities of 
. 
hree wenches where I ſtood, ery dq ß, 
tc Alas, good %, / FPbeicpecv i Fulins Corfer+ 
This is a poor mad ſoul; and the aner up and .down.the' towns 
that her eldeſt ſon ig like vo. © -)Sbakyſpeare's Henry IV. 


The poor el ſat nging by a 1ycarmere wee, 
Sing all a green willow 3 | FIST . 
2 ne —＋ — — . mas 1 Sbaleſpeare. 
Ke r /ot no longer in enſe „ 
f Nr as does not need — he wx 
Unenlarged fault are diſguſted with he Wonder of the micro» 
8 ch ech ngt a peppercorne. Watts. 
uman being. l Neva hm d n 


The moral is the caſe of every ſavl of ug. Id  L'Fftrange. 
It is a republick ; there ate El about 
dam oy e er eee. 

My. ſtate of health none care to learns 
0p 7; 41. Iwifh 


My life is here no ſeul's concern. 
{2 ima of ; Shieh 8.5964 4 
+» Earth, air, and ſeas through empty ſpace would rowl, 
And . fl W the 9 — ſeul. Dryden. 


» 


9. Spirit; fire; grau ur of mind. 5 


That he wants caution, he mult needs confeſs ; 3 ; 
hut not a ſand, to: give'our arms ſueceſ. © | Youngs 


10. Intelligent being in general. 


. 2 
Every ſoul in heav'n ſhall bend the knee, Milton, 


. F 


Sou LED. adj. [from „bu. Furniſhed wich mind. 5 


O Griping, andiſtil} tenacious of thy hold, 
Wouldſt thou the Grecian chiefs, though largely ſou['d, 


| +, Should give the prizes they had gain'd-before Þ _ 
Sour Uns. adj, [from you.] Mean; low; fpiriclely.' 


Slave, ſeu/leſs villain, dog, 0 rarely bale f ö Sbulbeſpeare, 


S6u"Ls HO. 1. / Liu and fore] Something paid for 


a ſoul's requiem among the Romaniſts » 
In the Saxon times there was a funeral duty to be pald, called 


Pecunla. ſePulcbralis & Hmbolum anime, and in Saxon ſouſbot. 


; Hi: Farergon. 
earty; not morbid; not diſeaſed 4 not 


I am fall n out with my more heagier will, i 1 
To take the. indiſpos'd/ and fiokly fit 


For the ſound man, | he en Kin Lear, 
He hath ooo as ſound as a bell, and his 8 is the tlap- 


per ; for what his heart thinks, his tongVe ſpeaks, Shqkeſpeares 


He hath received him ſafe and /aynd+ Liike, xv. 27+ 
We can preſerve , 3 
Unhurt our minds, and underſtanding ſound. | Milton, 


The king viſits all 2 8 85 
Comforte the ſick, congratulates the ſoundz - 
Honour the princel 456 ; " a Drydens 

But Capys, and the reſt of nner mind 
The fatal; reſent to the flames nf as 25 
r to the deep, * NENT 
en a word; which originally ſignified any particular object, 
of ſome evident 


* 


lance to health, and the words are me- 


| BEE Motti Lell. 

Right ; not erroneous ; orthodox. Lat of | 
Whom although to know be life, and joy to make mention of 
o know that we know 


t my heart be ſound in thy ſtatutes. Pſalm cxix. 80. 
Sound, and yet nat trivial, catechetick institution. Felten. 
The rules are ſound. and uſeful, ayd may ſerve your devotion, 


* ale. 


3: Stout 3 ſtrong ; lulty. 


de men are very Rteag and able of body z and therefore 
: b  oither 


* 


8 O U. 


elther give ſound-ftrokes with their clubs wherewith they fi 
elſe ſhoot ſtrong ſhots with their bows. : 
4. Valid ; not failing, 
They reſerved thelr titles, tenures, and Ggniories whole and 
ſound to themſelves, 
5. Faſt z hearty, It is applied to ſleep. 
New wak'd from ſoundeft ſleep, 
Soft on the flow'ry herb I found me laid 
In balmy ſweat, Milton's Paradiſe Left, 
SounD, adv, Soundly ; heartily ; completely faſt. 
The meſſenger approaching to him ſpake, 
Aut his waſte words return'd to him in vain 
$0 ſound he ſlept that nought might him i HY Fairy Ry. 
Sound. #. / [ nde, French.) A ſhallow ſea, ſuch as 
may oy ounded, | 
The ſound of Denmark, "og ſhips pay toll, 
e 


Wa 
Behold I come, ſent from the Stygian ſound, 
As a dire vapour that had cleft the ground, 
T' ingender with the night, and blaſt tha day. 
Him young Thobſa bore, the bright increaſe 
Of Phoreys, dreaded in the ſounds and ſeas, Pope. 
Soup. n, 7 [ onde, French.] A probe, an inſtru- 
ment uſed by chirurgeons to feel what is out of reach 
of the fingers. 
The patient being lald on a table, paſs the ſound till it meet 
with ſome reſiſtance, Sbarp's Surgery. 
To SOUND. v. a. 
1. To ſearch with k plummet; to try depth. 
In this ſecret there is a gulf, which while we live we ſhall never 


Camden. 


Ben Jonſon. 


. Hooker, 
You are, Haſtings, much too ſhallow 
To ſound the bottom of the after - mes. Shak, Henry IV. 
2. To try; to examine. | 
Has he never before ſounded you in this buſineſs? Shakeſpeare. 
Invites theſe lords, and thoſe he meant to ſound, aniel, 
I was in jeſt, 
And by that offer meant to ſound your breaſt. Dryden. 
I've ſounded my Numidians, man by man, 
And find 'em ripe for a revolt. Addiſon': Cato. 


To Soup. v. . To try with the ſounding-line. 
The ſhipmen deemed that they drew near to ſome country, and 
ſounded, and found it near twenty fathoms. Aeli, xxvii. 
Beyond this we have no more a poſitive diſtinct notion of in- 
finite ſpace than a mariner has of the depth of the ſea, where 
having let down a large portion of his ſounding line, he reaches 


no hottom. Locke. 
Sound. u. / | /epia, Lat.] The cuttle-fiſh, Ainfavorth, 
fon, French; /onus, Latin. 


Soup. n, / I 
1. Any thing audible; a noiſe ; that which is per- 


ceived by the ear. | 
; Heaps of huge words uphoarded hldeouſly 
With horrid feund, though having little ſenſe, 
And thereby wanting due intelligence, 
Have mart'd the face ef goodly poeſy, 
And made a monſter of their fantaſy. 
| Come, ſiſters, cheer we up his ſprights, 
And ſhew the beſt of our delights ; 
Vil charm the alr to give u ſound, 
While you perform your antick round, Shak. Macbeth. 
Daſh a ſtone againſt a ſtone in the bottom of the water, and it 
maketh a ſound: ſo a long pole ſtruck upon gravel, in the bottom. 
ol the water, maketh a ſound. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
The warlike found of trumpets loud, ilton, 
Whene'er he ſpoke, his voice was heard around, 
Loud as a trumpet with a filver ſound, Dryden. 
That which is conveyed Into the brain by the ear is called 
found z though, till It WH the perceptive part, it be nothing but 
motions | Locke, 
2. Mere empty noiſe 2 to meaning. 
Le contented himſelf with doubtful and general terms, which 
might make no ill found in men's eats, Locke. 
et us conſider this propoſition as to Its meaning; for It is the 
ſenſe and not ſound that mult be the principle, Locke, 
O laviſh land ! for ſend at ſuch expence ? 
But then, the ſaves it In her bills for ſenſe, 
. 7. Soup. V. J. 


1. Jo make a noiſe; to emit a noiſe, 


Trumpet once more to ſound at generai doom. Milton. 
That with one blaſt through the whole houſe does bound, 


Spenſer, 


Young. 


And firſt taught ſpeaking-trumpets how to juevd, Dryden, 
Tale dhe ftver * 4 4 ” 
$hall call the _—_ loves and young defires, Pope, 
2. To exhibit by ſound, or likeneſs of ſound. 
Why do you ſtart, and ſeem to tear 
Things that do found ſo fair ? Shakeſpeare, 


They being told there was ſmall hope of caſe 
Jo be expeQed to their evils from hence, 
Were willing at the firſt to give an ear 
'To any thing that ſounded Nbarty: Ben Yonſon't Cataline, 
Thie relation ſounds rather like a chymical dream than a philo- 
N truth. | 's Mathematical Magick, 
3. To be conveyed in ſound, 
From you ſounded out the word of the Lord, 
To SOUND, v. & | 


1. To cauſe to make a noiſe; to play on. 
And many nymphs about them flocking round, 
And many tritons which their horns did ſounds 
Michael bid ſound 
Th' archangel tumpet. 
Miſenus lay z none fo renown'd 
"The warrior trumpet in the field to found 1 
With breathing braſs to kindle fierce alarme, 
And route to dave their fate in honourable arms, 
2, To betoken or direct by a ſound, 
Ones Jove (rom Ida did both hoſts ſurvey, 
And, when lie pleay'd to thunder, part the ws 
Here hoav'n in vain that kind retreot ſhould ſound, 
"The louder cannon had the thunder druwn'd, 
. To celebrate by ſound. 
Sun, found h pt,. 


$0'UNDuvVaRrD, %% [ fund and Goard.] 


1 They. l. 8. 


Spenſe Fs 
Milton, 


Dryden, 


Waller. 


; Milton. 
Roard which 


propagates the ſound in organs. | 
Try M without any joundooard along, only harpwile at one end 
of the ring Bacen's Natural Hiftery, 


Ay In an organ, from one Naſt of wind, | 
To many a row of pipes the ſeundbeard breathes, Ifen. 
vou Nn adj. [from ſound.) Sonorouws; having a 
magnificent ſound. 
Obſolete words may then be revived, when more ſeunding or 
more ſignificant than thote In pace. D 
So- unt y 4%. [from jours. } 
1. Henley: e 6 
1. Luſtily 4 ugly. 


Duncan is a | 
Whereto the rather ſhall this hard day's journey 
Seandly Invite W | 't Macheth, 


did 
feet and hands 5 ld? and to Me maſt 


th othes Ralttte made me foundly faſt, Chapman's O 
Who had ſo often in your aid ; 
$0 many ways deen feundly paid. 


Midibrar, | 


22 


Spenſer's Ireland, | 


| 


7 SOUR, v. a. 
1. To make acid. 


80 U 


Have no concern, * 
Provided Punch, for there 's the jeſt, 
De erh maul'd, and plague the reſt, Swift. 

Their nobility and ntry are one half ruined, baniſhed, or con- 
verted : they all ad the ſmart of the laſt Iriſh war. Seoift, 

3+ Truly ; rightly. 

The wiſeſt are always the readieſt to acknowledge, that ſoundly 
to judge of a law is the weightieſt thing which any man can take 
upon him. | Hooker. 

The doQrine of the church of England, expreſſed in the thirty- 
nine articles, is ſo ſoundly and orthodoxly ſettled, as cannot 
queſtioned without extreme danger to our religion. Bacon. 

4. Faſt ; cloſely: it is uſed of lleeping. 
Now when that idle dream was to him brought, 
Unto that elfen knight he bad him fly, 
Where he ſlept ſoundly, void of evil thought. Fairy Queen. 
When the ſueceſſion of ideas ceaſes, our perception of duration 
ceaſes with it, which every one experiments whilſt he ſleeps 2 . 
; ock. 
So'UX DNE88. 2. / [from ound. 
1. Health; heartineſs. 
I would I had that corporal ſoundneſs now, 
As when thy father and myſelf in friendſhip 
Firſt tried our ſoldlerſnip. 
2. Truth; rectitude; incorrupt ſtate, 

In the end, very few excepted, all became ſubject to the ſway of 
time 1 other odds there was none amongſt them, ſaving only that 
ſome fell ſooner away, and ſome later, trom the r. hap "86 

doofen. 

Leſly is miſled in his politicks z but he hath given proof of his 
ſoundneſs in religion. ' Swift, 

As the health and trength, or weakneſs, of our bodies, is very 

much owing to their methods of treating us when we were young; 
ſo the ſoundneſs or folly of our minds is not le owing to thoſe 
firſt tempers and ways of thinking, which we eagerly received from 
the love, tenderneſs, authority, and conſtant converſation of our 
mothers. oh Law. 
3. Strength; ſolidity. | 
This preſuppoled, it may ſtand then very well with ſtrength and 
ſoundneſs of reaſon, even thus to anſwers . Hooker. 
Sour. 1. / [ /oupe, Fr.] Strong decoction of fleſh for 
the table. 
| Spongy morells in ſtrong ragouts are found, 
And in the ſoup the ſlimy ſnail is drown'd. Gay's Trivia. 

Let the cook daub the back of the footman's new livery ; or, 
when he is going up with a dith of ſoup, let her follow him ſoftly 
with a ladle- full. | Swift, 


SOUR. adj. [run, puniz, Saxon; ur, Welſh.] : 
1. Acid; aultere ; pungent on the palate with aſtrin- 
gency, as vinegar, or unripe fruit, | 
All Jour things, as vinegar, provoke appetite, 
Their drink is ſour, 
But let the bounds of licences be fix'd, 
Not things of diſagreeing natures mix'd, 
Not ſweet with ſour, nor birds with ſerpents join'd, Dryden. 
' Both ways deceitful is the wine of power; 
When new 'tis hendy, and when old tis ours Harte. 


2. Harſh of temper; crabbed ; peeviſh ; moroſe ; ſe- 


vere, 


Shakeſpeare. 


Bacon. 
Hof. ive 18, 


He was a ſcholar, | 

Lofty and ſour to them that lov'd him not. Shak. Hen. VIII. 

A man of pleaſant and popular converſation, rather free than 

ſour and reierved, Witton's Life of Buckingham, 

"Tiberius, otherwiſe a very /our man, would punCtually perfurm 

th s rite unto others, and expect the ſame, Brown, 
3. Afflictive; painful. 

Let me embrace theſe ſour adverſities; 
For wile men ſay it ie the wiſeſt courle, Sbaleſp. Henry VI. 
4. Expreili 5 diſcontent. 


He 1.id 4 ſour thing co Laura the other day. Tatler. 
Zullen and four, with diſcontented mien 

ocaila trowi'd, Es 

The lord treaſurer often looked on me with a ſour countenance. 


Swift, 
So UR. . / [from the adjeQtive.] Acid ſubſtance, 
. A thouſand ſours to temper with one {weet, 


To make it ſeem more dear and dainty, Spenſer. 


His angelick nature had none of that carnal leven which fer- 
ments to the ſouring of ours, Decay of Picty. 
Thus kneaded up with milk, the new made man 
His kingdom o'er his kindred world began 
Till knowledge miſapplied, miſunderſtood, 


And pride of empire, ſour'd his balmy blood. Dryden. 
One pallion, with a different turn, 
Makes wit inflame or anger burn: 
$0 the ſun's heat, with diff'rent pow'rs, 
Ripens the grape, the liquor ſours, Swift, 
2. To make harſh, or unkindly. 
Tufts of graſs ſour land. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


3. To make uneaſy ; to make leſs pleaſing. 


To os reat wag! 
o ſour your happineſs, I mu rt , | 
The queen is dead. 7 OE Shakeſpeare's Cymheline. 


He brought envy, malice, and ambition, into Paradiſe, which 
ſoured to him the ſweetneſs of the place. Dryden. 
4. To make diſcontented. 
Not my own diſgrace 
Hath ever made me ſour my patient cheek, 


Or bend one wrinkle on my fovereign's face. Shakeſpeare. 
Three crabbed months had ſour'd themſelves to death, 
Ere I could make thee open thy white hand, Shakeſpeare, 


In me, as yet, ambition had no part z 
Pride had not ſetor d, not wrath deban » my heart, Harte, 

To SOUR, v. . | 
1. To become acid. | 

Aſſes milk, when It ſours in the tom 
ſour, will purge ſtronzly . 

To grow peeviſh or crabbed. 

They keep out melancholy from the virtuous, and hinder the 
hatred of vice from ſowring into ſeverity. Addiſon, 

1f 1 turn my eyes from them, or ſeem diſpleaſed, they four 
upon | | | Spettator, 


Arbutbnot on Diet. 
2, 


'$ov — 1. J. [ ſource, French. ] 


1. Spring ; fountain ; head. 
Kings that rule 
Rehind the hidden fourcer of the Nile, 
2. Original; firſt cauſe, 


This ſecond ſource of men, while 
With ſome to What is 


$hall lead their lives. 
This is the true ſource and original of this miſchief. 
H himſelf is none; 


Rut that eternal Infinite, and One, 
Who never did begin, who ne'er can end, 
On him all deings, as their ſource, depend, 


3. Firſt producer, 
Famous Greece, 
That of art and cultivated thought, 
Which they to Rome, and Romans hither, brought. Waller. 


So'uRDET. #. , [from /oxrd, Fr.] The little pipe of 
pet. 


Addiſen's Cato. 


yet but few, 

juſt and ; Paradiſe Lof 

e '; Pa 0 
South, 


Dryden, 


a trum 


ach, and whey turned | 


so u 
'\\Sou'r158. adj. [from forr.] Somewhat ſour 
By dil al — = ſpirit, r coral, 


Sun v. adv. [from our. ] 29 
1. With acidity. . 
2. With acrimony. 
r 
en ſourly imil'd. ryden's Knighe 
So'URNE85, 1. / [from ſour.) ” nn 
1. Acidity ; auftereneſs of taſte. 
Sourneſs conſiſteth in ſome groſineſs of the bod ; 
tion doth make the mixture of the body more a was ty 
duceth a milder taſte, Bacon's Natural Hig,” 
I th' ſpring, like youth, it yields an acid taſte; fy, 
But ſummer oo 4 age, the ſourneſs waſte, Denban, 
For fruit the grafted pear-tree to diſpoſe, 
And tame to plumbs the ſourneſs of the ſloes. Dryd, Virgil 
Of acid or ſour one has a notion from taſte, ſourneſe being - | 
of thoſe fimple ideas which one cannot deſcribe, Arbutbnot 
Has life no ſourneſs, drawn ſo near its end? Pope, 


2. Aſperity ; harſhneſs of temper, | 
Pelagius carped at the curious neatneſs of men's apparel in thoſe 
days, and, through the ſourneſs of his diſpofition, ſpoke fomewhax 
too hardly thereof, Hooker 
He was never thought to be of that ſuperſtitious ſourneſs, which 
ſome men pretend to in religion. King Charls 
Her religion is equally free from the weakneſs of ſuperſtition and 
the ſourneſs of enthuſiaſm : it is not of an uncomfortable melan. 
choly nature, Addiſon's Freebolder, 
Take care that no ſourneſs and moroſeneſs mingle with our ſe. 
rious frame of mind. N, 


el, 
So"uUR8OP, 2. , [guanabanus, Lat.] Cuſtard-appl- 
It grows in ſeveral parts of the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, where it 
is cultivated for its fruits, Miller, 
Sous. 1. J. [ fol, Fr.) A ſmall denomination of money, 
Sousk. 1. /. [ foute, ſalt, Dutch. ] 
1. Pickle made of ſalt. | 
2. Any thing kept parboiled in ſalt pickle, 
And he that can rear up a pig in biy houſe, 
Hath cheaper his bacon, and ſweeter his. e. 
All- ſaints, do lay for pork and ſeuſe, 
For ſprats and ſpurlings for your houſe, 
To Sousk. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To raden or ſteep 3 1 
Oil, though it Rink, drop b 
But fouſe ä with 0 n | 
2. To throw into water. A ludicrous ſenſe, 
The e f. me into the Thames with as little remorſe as they 
drown b ind puppies. Shaheſpcares 


Tufer 
Tuff, 


Pepe 


Who thoſe were that run away, - 
And yet gave out th' had won the day; 

Although the rabble ſous'd them for 't 
O'er head and ears in mud and dirt, Butler, 
They ſouſed me over head and ears in water when a boy, ſo that 

I am now one of the moſt caſe-hardened of the Ironfides, 
| Addiſon's Guardian. 
To Soust. v. n, [Of this word I know not the ori- 
inal : it muſt come from /ous, or defſous, down, Fr.] 

o fall as a bird on its prey. 


Thus on ſome ſilver ſwan, or tim'rous hare, 
Then out of ſight ſhe ſoars. . 
NPs * 
To Sousk. v. a, To ſtrike with 
And like an eagle o'er his airy tow'rs, 
Such make a private ſtudy of the ſtreet, 


Jour bird comes ſouſing down from upper air; 
er crooked talons truſs the fearful prey, 
Dryden's ed. 
Jove's bird will fouſe upon the tim'rous hare, 
And tender kids with his ſharp talons tear. Dry 
USE, v. a, ſudden violence, as 
a bird ſtrikes his prey, | 5 0 
The gallant monarch is in arm ; 
| To ſouſe annoyance that comes, near his neſt, - Shake 
SOusE, adv. With ſudden violence. A low — 
And, looking full at ev'ry man they meet, | 
Run feuſe againſt his chaps, who ſtands amaz'd, 


To find they did not ſee, but only gas d. Nun. 
SO'UTERRAIN. 2. / 1 Fr.] A grotto er 
cavern in the ground. Not Engliſh. 6 
Defences againſt extremities of heat, as ſhade, grottos, or Jou+ 
terrains, are neceſſary preſervatives of health. Arbuthnot, 


SOUTH. . / [(rus, Saxon; d, Dutch; ud, Er,! 


1. The part where the ſun is to us at noon: oppoſed to 
north. | 
Eaſt and weſt have no certain points of heaven, but north and 
fouth are fixed; and ſeldom the far ſouthern people have invaded | 
ter. ay but no tp” 8 Dada. 
2. The ſouthern regions o obe. : 
The queen of the jth, 2 Bible 
From the north to call 
Deerepit winter, from the ſouth to bring 
Solſtitial ſummer's heat. . 
3. The wind that blows from the ſouth. | 
All the contagion of the ſeutb light on you, 5 
You ſhames of Rome, you { Shakeſpeare's Coriolanuts 


SouTH. adj. [from the noun.] Southern; meridional. 
One inch of delay more is a ſouth ſea. 8 
How thy garments are warm, when he quieteth the earth by the 


ſouth wind. Rar xxxvil. 17+ 

Mean while the ſouth wind roſe, and may ack wing? - 

Wide hovering, all the clouds together drove. + voten. 
SOUTH. adv. | 


1. Towards the ſouth. ! 
His regiment lies half a mile 
| South from the mighty power of the king» 
2. From the ſouth. | 
Such fruits as you appolnt for long keeping, gather 
dry day, and when the wind bloweth not ſouth. : = 
SouTHRA'ST. 2. % b and eaſt.} The gout, : 
| tween the caſt and ſouth; the point of winter un 
riſe. | 
The panting 8 row Farm von a wall againſt the Gu 
t un, doth ha r ripening. 
7 ſeas of Italy, the Inferiour towards the ſoutheaſt, the 
Ionian towards the ſouth, and the Adriatick on the 3 
ſide, were commanded by three different nations. Arbut 


So'UTHERLY. adj, [from ſouth.] : 
1. Belonging to — the points denominated from 
the ſouth ; not —_— ſouthern. 


Shak, Rich. III. 
in a fair and 
Bacon 


2. Lying towards the ſout 
Und as live under the pole, that is only north which how 
them, that is only ent which is below them. mot eaſterly 
Two other country bills give us a view of the — 
weſterly, and ſoutherly parts of England. 
3. Coming from about the ſouth. 1 
I am but mad north, northweſt ; when the wind is fache 
know a hawk from a handſaw, Pee . 
So'uTHERN. adj. [puSenne, Saxon 3 from /outb.] 
1. Belonging to the ſouth z meridional. _ 
- 'Frowning Auſter ſecks the ſouthern ſphert, DDA 
And tote with endleſs rain th' unwholſome car. 4. Lying 


8 O W 
4 towards the ſouth. 
4 Lying Why mourn I not for thee, 
And with the ſoutbern clouds contend in tears? Shak. Hen. VI. 
Coming from the ſouth. 
3' Men's bodies are heavier when ſouthern winds blow than when 
northern. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
$g'uTHBRNWOOD. 1. J. [puSennpubu, Saxon; abrota- 
, Latin. | 
gen plant . in moſt parts with the wormwood, from which 
it is not ealy to ſeparate it. ö Miller. 
go vr nino. 4d. [from the noun.] Going towards 


outh. 
the i I will conduct thee on thy way, 


When next the ſoutbing ſun inflames the day. Dryden, 
80 urn ING. 1. . Tendency to the ſouth, 
Not far from hence, if I obſerw'd aright 
The ſouthing of the ſtars and polar light, 
Sicilia lies. Dryden's Aneid. 


eo'yTH MOST» adj, [from ſouth.) Furtheſt toward the 


- Next Chemos, th' obſcene dread of Moab's ſons, 
From Aroar to Nebo, and the wild 
Of ſoutbmoft A Jay.) predict Milton, 
';THSAY:> #. /. | Properly /oot2/ay. On. 
oy All thoſe 9 ts 4 
Devices, dreams, opinions unſound, 
Shews, viſions, ſouthſays, and prophecies, 
And all that feigned le, as leafingy, tales, and lies. Fairy Q. 
q, $o'VTHSAY, v. n. [See Soor SAY. ] To predict. 
Young men, hovering between hope and fear, might eaſily be 
carried into the ſuperſtition of ſouthſaying by names. Camden. 
80 'UTHSAY BR. 1. / {properly ſooth/ayer. See Soor n- 
sar ER. ] A predi er. ö | y y 
«uTHWARD. 2. J. The ſouthern regions. 
Countries are more fruitful to the ſautbward than in the north- 


ern parts. 'Raleigh's Hiftory of the World, 
CV UTRWARD, adv, ¶ from ſouth.) Seward, the ſouth. 
A priſoner in a room twenty foot ſquare, is at liberty to walk 
twenty foot ſout heard, but not northward. Locle. 
Every life, from the dreary months, | 
Flies conſcious ſouthward. omſen's Winter, 
cuTHWE'ST. 1. J. [ ſouth and weft.) Point between 
the ſouth and weſt ; winter ſun-ſet. 
Phenice is an haven of Crete, and lieth toward the ſouthweſt. 
Acts, xxvil. 12. 
The planting of trees warm upon a wall againſt the ſouth or 
foutheaſt ſun, doth haſten their coming on and ripening; and the 
ſoutheaſt is found to be better than the ſourbweſt, though the ſouth- 
weſt be the hotter coaſt, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
(UVENANCE. n. f [ French. ] Remembrance ; 
memory. A French word which, with many more, 
is now happily diſuſed, 
If thou wilt renounce thy miſcreance, 
Life will 1 grant thee for thy valiance, . 
And all thy wrongs will wipe out of my ſeuvenance. Spenſer. 
Gave wond'rous great countenance to the knight, 
That of his way he had no ſouwenance, 
| Nor T of w_ N i Dutch 
Sow. v. /. [run, Saxon; /oeg, /ourve, Dutch. 
1, A female —＋ the female of a boar. 
Boars have great fangs, ſows much leſ', Bacon's Nat, Hiſtory. 
A ſow beneath an oak ſhall lie along, x 
All white herſelf, and white her thirty young. Dryden. 
For which they ſcorn and hate them worſe 
Than dogs and cats do ſow gelders. Hudibras. 
The ſoxo gelder's horn has ſomething muſical in it, but this is 
ſeldom heard. 1 Addiſon's Spectator. 
2, Perhaps from ſow might come /owen, /wen, /avine; 
rpina, Saxon. 


Spenſer. 


And waſt thou fain 
To hovel thee with fevine, and rogues. forlorn, 
In ſhort and muſty ſtraw? Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 
3. An oblong maſs of lead. Ainſworth, 


t [nillepeda, Lat.] An inſect; a millepede. Ain/av. 


0WBREAD. 2. / [cyclamen, Lat.] A plant. 
SO W. v. n. | /aian, Gothick ; papan, Saxon; /ayen, 
Dutch.] To ſcatter ſeed in order to a harveſt. 

The one belongeth unto them that ſeck, the other unto them 
that have found happineſs : they that pray do but yet ſoo, they 
that give thanks declare they have reaped. | Hooker, 

= that ſexo in tears ſhall reap in joy. Pſalm exxvi. 5, 

He that er to his fleſh, ſhall reap corruption; but he that 
ſaveth to the ſpirit, ſhall reap life everlaſting, Gal. vi. 8. 

Sow to yourſelves in righteouſneſs, and reap in mercy, Hoſe 

7. So. O. a. part. paſt, fown. | 


. To ſcatter in the ground, in order to growth; to 
propagate by ſeed. 
Like was not to be found, 

Save in that ſoil where all good things did grow, 

And freely ſprung out of the fruitful ground 

As incorrupted nature did them ſow. | Fairy Queen. 

From Ireland come I with my ſtrength, 

And reap the harveſt which that raſcal ſoxv'd. Shakeſpeare. 

my law in you, and it ſhall bring fruit in you. 

any plants which grow in the hotter countries, being ſet in the 

colder, will, being ſown of ſecds late in the ſpring, come up, and 

aide moſt part of the ſummer, Bacon. 
; When to turn 

The fruitful ſoil, and when to ſexo the corn, 


ſing, Mecenas. Dryden's Georgicks. 
The proud mother views her precious WIe IC 
Dryden. 


And happier branches, which ſhe never ſow'd. 
. To ſpread ; to propagate. 
Forwardneſs is in his heart : he deviſeth miſchief continually, he 
b diſcord, Prov. vi. 14. 
To ſeo a jangling noiſe of words unknown. Milton. 
Since then they ſtand ſecur'd by 8 
were worthy a king's head to foxw diviſion, 
And ſeeds of jealouſy, to looſe thoſe bonds. 
Born to afflit my Marcia's family, 
And ſexo diſſenſion in the hearts of brothers. Addiſen's Cato. 
Jo mpregnate or ſtock with ſeed. 
He mall give the rain of thy ſeed, that thou ſhalt ſe the ground 
Michal. [ſaiah, xxx. 23. 
The intellectual faculty is a goodly field, capable of great im. 
krorement; and it is the worſt huſbandry in the world to ſerv it 
with trifles or impertinencies. Hales Origin of Mankind. 
+ 10 beſprinkle. 
He ſoxo'd with ſtars the heav'n, thick as a field. Milton. 
558 Morn new ſexw'd the earth with orient pearl. Milton. 
OW. v. a. [for ſew.] To join by needlework. 
Some tree, whoſe broad ſmooth leaves together ſow'd, 
7, wo girded on, may cover round. Milton. 
Nr. v. a. To throw into the water. See Sous x. 
d ſewced me up to the middle in the pond. L' Eftrange. 
5 1. . L N 
' He that ſprinkles the ſeed, 
It gs forth to ſow, 
n 
1. 4 ee as grain by a ſkilful ſorvers 
ming Paul and his doQrine a of words, a very a 
Mer or vill. uw Hohewill N 


10 


Rowe, 


Mat. xlii. J» 
Derbam 


2 Eſar. 


SPA 
3. A breeder; a promoter, N 


They are ſowers of ſuits, which make the tourt ſwell, ahd the 
country pine. | B 


p acon, 
So'wins. 1. , Flummery, made of oatmeal ſomewhat 
ſoured. 


Theſe ſowinr, that is, flummery, being blended together, p- 
duce good yeaſt, * Murtimer's Huſbar by, 
Sec where Norah with the ſowins comes. ,  Iwoift, 
To SOWL. v. a. [from ſow, as hogs are pulled b dogs, 
Skinner; from ſole, a ſlrap, a rein, Kennet.) To pull 
by the ears. 
He'll go and ſe 
Sown. The participle of /ow. It is uſed barbarouſly 
by Swift for ſeed. 


„ge country, naturally beautified with roſes, ſown with 
. 


0 | | Heylyn. 
An hundred and fifty of their beds, ſoxon together, made 2 
breadth and length. el 
So'wTHI8TLE. 1. J [ ſonchins, Latin] A weed. 


Soæothiſtles though coneys eat, yet theep and cattle will not 
touch; the milk of which, rubbed on warts, weareth them away, 
which ſheweth it is corroſive, Bacon, 


SPAAD. u. / [ fella terre, Lat.] A kind of mineral. 
Engliſh talc, of which the coarfer fort is called plaiſter ; the 
finer, ſpaad, earth - flax, or ſalamander's hair, Woedward. 
SPACE. u. . [ ſpatium, Latin.] f 
1. Room; local extenſion. 


Space is che relation of diſtance between any two bodies or points. 
bs Locke. 


Oh undiſtingulſh'd ſpace of woman's wit! = Shakeſpeare. 


This which yields or fills all ſpace. iron, 

Pure ſpace is capable neither of retſtance nor motion, Locke, 
Space and motion can never be actually infinite: they have a 
power only and a capacity of being increaſed without end : fo that 
no ſpace can be aſſigned ſo vaſt, but ſtill a larger may be imagined z 


no motion ſo ſwift or languid, but a greater velocity or ſlowneſs 
may ſtill be conceived. | 


\ Bentley, 
2. Any quantity of place. 
1 would not be the villain that thou think'R 
For the whole ſpace that's in the tyrant's graſp, 
And the rich eaſt to boot, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 


There was but two ways to eſcape z the one through the woods, 
about ten miles ſpace to Walpo. Knoles, 
In ſuch a great ruin, where the fragments are great and hard, it 
is not poſſible they ſhould be ſo adjufted in their fall, but that they 
would lie hollow, and many unfilled paces would be intercepted 
amongſt them. Burnet, 
Meaſuring firſt with careful eyes 
The ſpace his ſpear could reach, aloud he cries, Dryden, 
3. N of time. 
T 


ere is a competent time allowed every man; and, as it is cer- 
tain death is the concluſion of it, 'tis poſſible ſome ſpace before 
death. Hammond. 
Nine times the ſpace that meaſures day and night 
To mortal men, he with his horrid crew 
Lay vanquiſh'd, rolling in the fiery gulph, 
Confounded, though immortal. Milton, 

In a lever the motion can be continued only for ſo ſhort a ſpace, 
as may be anſwerable to that little diſtance betwixt the fulciment 
and the weight. | Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. 

God may defer his judgments for a time, and give a people a 
longer ſpace of repentance : he may ſtay till the iniquities of a na- 
tion be full; but ſooner or later they have reaſon to expect his 
vengeance. | Tillotſon, 

The lives of great men cannot be writ with any tolerable degree 
of elegance or exactneſa, within a ſhort ſpace after their deceaſe. 

: E Addijon's Freebolder, 
4. A ſmall time; a while, 
Sith for me ye fight, to me this grace 
Both yield, to ſtay your deadly ſtrife a ſpace, Fairy Queen, 
; Compaſſion quell'd b : 
His beſt of man, and gave him up to tears | 
A ſpace, till firmer thoughts reſtrain'd exceſs, Milton. 
SPA'CIOUS. adj. [ ſpacieux, French; patio/us, Latin.] 
Wide ; extenſive ; roomy ; not narrow, 

The former buildings, which were but mean, contented them 
not : ſpacious and ample churches they erected throughout every 
city. ets. | Hooker, 
Convey your pleaſures in a ſpacious plenty z 

And yet ſeem cold. 
Merab with ſpacicus beauty fills the fight, 
But too much awe chaſtis'd the bold delight. 
Like an Engliſh gen'ral will I die, 
And all the ocean make my ſpacious grave: 
Women and cowards on the land may lie; 
The ſea 's a tomb that 's proper for the brave. Dryden, 
SpAa'ciouUsLY. adv. [from /pacious.] Extenſively. 


Sya"ciousNEss. #. /. [from /pactons,] Roomineſs ; 
wide extenſion. | 


SeA"DDLE. u. / [diminutive of page.) A little ſpade. 


Shakeſpeare. 
Convicy, 


and evenings for them. Mertimer's Huſbands y, 
SPADE. . / [ppad, Sax. Made, Iſlandick and Dutch. ] 
1. The inſtrument of digging. | 

Take the air of the earth new turned up, by digging with the 
ſpade, or ſtanding by him that diggeth, Bacon. 
Many learned men affirm, that ſome iſthmes have been eat 


through by the ſea, and others cut by the ſpade. Brown. 
His next advance was to the ſoldier's trade, 
Where, if he did not nimbly ply the /padey 
815 ſurly officer ne'er fail'd to crack 
is knotty cudgel on his tougher back. Dryden. 
- Here nature never . * Swif 
Between the ſeeptre and the „ So. 
2. A deer three years old. Ainſworth, 


3- A ſuit of cards. | 
SrA"DEBONE. . / [named from the form.] The 
ſhoulder-blade. | A 5 

By th' ſhoulder of a ram from off the right fide par'd, 
| Which uſually they boil, the ſpade-bone being bar d. Drayt. 
Seapi'ceovs, adj, [ ſpadiceus, Lat.] 
Of thoſe five Scaliger beheld, though one was ſpadicceut, or of a 
light red, and two inclining to red, yet was there not any of this 
complexion among them. Brown's Pulgar Errouri. 


of ſpades at ombre. OA 
SpAGY RICK. adj. [ ſpagyricus, Lat. A word coined 
by Paracelſus from paber, a ſearcher, Teutonick.] 
Chymical. FRED h 
06 6 3 1 60 b rye though among the more cu- 


- 


rious riſts it be very well known, yet many naturaliits cannot 
N | a Boyle. 

Sraxk. The old preterite of deat, : 
So pale th' archangel Michael, then paus'd, Milton. 


„ . , | eſpaule, Fr.] Shoulder. Out of uſe, 
. = {ops ſtrokes _ habergions diſmay'd, 

| And naked made each other's manly ſpallex. Fairfax, 

SpALT or Spelt. 3. /. A white, ſcaly, ſhining ſtone, 

uently uſed to promote the fuſion of metals. Bail. 

SPAN. 5. / (T pan, pponne, Saxon z anna, Ital. dan, 

Dutch. Perhaps originally the expayfon of the hand. 


— 
— 


owl the porter of Rome gates by the ears, Shak. 


— 


2. To meaſure. 


SPAN, The preterite of /pin. See Spin- 


To SPAN R. v. a. To wean a child. 
SyanG. 1. % [ /Jange, Dutch.) This word ſeems to 


To SPA'NGLE. v. a. 


Others deſtroy moles with a jpaddle, waiting in the mornings | 


 Addifor's &. as 
SpAa'NIBL. 2. J. [hiſpanidlus, Lat. eſpagneul, F 5 
1. A dog uſed for ſports in the field, remarka 


Srani8H Fly, u. . pony Lat.] 


Sra'ngrn, n. J. A (mall coin, 


Spar, n. /. | 
1. Marcaſite. | 8 
Spar is a mixed body, confiſting of cryſtal, Incorporated ſome- 


9 >, > 
* 1 
= 
; 


4 


1. The ſpace from the end of the thumb to the end of = 
the little fi | 


nger extended; nine inches, * 
A foot, the length of it, is a ſixth part of the fathom 3 — 9 
urth ; 2 1 


one eighth; a palm, or hand's breadth, ohe twenty-fo 


thumd's breadth, or inch, one ſeventy-ſecond z and a 
breadth, one ninety-fixth., | | Holder en Timbs 
ill you with countcts ſum | 
The vaſt proportion of his infinite, 
And buckle in a waſte moſt fathomleſt, 
With /pans and inches ſo diminutive 
As fears and reaſons ? 
1 _ how brief the life of man 
uns his erring pilgrimage, 
That the — —＋ 
uckles in his ſum of age, 


: n 
When 1 removed the one, although but at the diſtanee of a ſpan, | 
the othex would ſtand like Hercules's pillars Browns 


2. Any ſhort duration, 


| You have ſcaree time 
To ſteal from ſpiritual leiſure a brief 


To keep your earthly audit. heſpeart's H vnt. 1 
The virgin's patt, the mother, and the wifez * =o 
nue. 


So ga the ated in this pan of life. 
Then conſcience, unreſtrain'd by fears, began 

To ſtretch her limits, and extend . ft | Dryden. | 
Life's but a, ſpan, I'll every inch enjoy. | Fargubars 


To Span. V; 4. i 
1. To meaſure by the hand extended. 


Oft on the well-known ſpot 1 fit my eye 
And ſpan the diſtance that between ik. Tickel, 
My ſurveyor is falſe ; the o'er-great cardinal | 

Hath thew'd him gold z my life is ſpaxn'd alreadys Shakeſds 

This foul doth {pan the world, and hang content ' 
From either pole unto the centre; 

Where in each room of the well-furniſh'd tent 
He lies warm, and without adventure. 
Harry, whole tuneful and well-meaſur'd ſong 

- Firſt taught our Engliſh muſick how to ai 

Words with juſt note and necenty not to ſcan 

With Midas' ears, counting ſhort and long. 


Together furiouſly they ran, 
That to the ground came horſe and man 
The blood out of their helmets ſpar 


So ſharp were their encounters, " Drayton's Nymphid. 


Sea"NCOUNTER. I. / | from ſpan, counter, and far« 
SPA'NFARTHING. 


thing.] A play at which money 
is thrown within a ſpan or mark. 

Tell the king, that for his father's ſake, Henry V. in whoſe 
time boys went to ſpancvunter for French croivns, I am content he 
ſhall reign. | Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 

| Boys ſhall not play +5 | 
At ſpancounter or blowpoint, but ſhall pay 


Toll to ſome courtier, 


' Denne. 
His chief ſolace is to ſteal down, and play at arthing wich 
the page. mY | of 8 


have ſignified a cluſter of ſhining bodies, | | 
The colours that ſhew beſt by eandlelight are white, carnation, 
and a kind of ſea- water green j and ouchies or bangt, as tliey are 
of no great coſt, ſo they are of moſt glory, | 


Bacon. 
PA'NGLE. #./. Lange, German, a buckle, a locket 


whence ober /angen, ear-rings.] 


1. A ſmall plate or boſs of ſhining metal, 
2. Any thing ſparkling and ſhining. 


As hoary froſt with ſpangles doth attire * 
The moſſy branches of an oak halt dead. Fairy Queen. 
Thus in a ſtarry night fond children cry 
For the rich ſpangles that adorn the ſky, Wille, 
The twinkling /pang/es, the ornaments of the upper world, loſe 
their beauty and magnificence2 vulgar ſpr ctators ſee them but ad a 
confuſed huddle of petty illuminants. Glanville, 
That now the dew with ſpang/es deck'd the ground, 
A ſweeter ſpot of earth was never found, Drydens 
{from the noun. ] To beſprinkle 
with ſpangles or ſhining bodies, | 
They never meet in grove or green, 
By fountain clear, or ſpangled ſtarlight ſheen. Sbaleſpeare. 
What ſtars do ſpargle heaven with ſuch beauty, 
As thoſe two eyes become that heavenly face. 
Unpin that /pang/ed breaſtplate which you wear, 
That th' eyes of buſy fools may be ſtopt there. 
| Four faces each 
Had, like a double Janus; all their ſhape 
2 with eyes, more numerous than thoſe 


Argus, Milton's Paradiſe Lyft. 
Then a py | | | 
P 


Spangling the hemiſphere, then firſt adorn'd 
ith the bright luminaries, that ſet and roſes 
He cuts out a filk mantle from the (kies, 
Where the moſt ſprightly azure pleas'd the eyes; 
This he with ſtarry vapours ſpangles all, | 
Took in their prime, ere they grow, riſe, and fall, Cooley. 
The ſpacious firmament on high, | : 
With all the blue etherial ſky, 
And ſpang/ed heav'ns, a ſhining frame, 
Their great Original ptoclaim. 


Donne, 


le for 
ſagacity and obedience. | 


ivers days I followed his ſteps till I found him, having newly 
met with an excellent ſpaniel belonging to his dead companion. 


N Sidn . 
There are arts to reclaim the wildeſt men, as there are to _ 

ſpaniels fetch and carry : chide em often, and teed em ſeldom; 
ryden's Spaniſh Friar. 


2. A low, mean, ſneaking fellow z a courtier ; a dedi- 


cator ; a penſioner ; a dependant ; a placetnan, 
I mean ſweet words, * ro 
Low crooked curteſies, and baſe ſpaniel fawning. Shaheſpeares 


I am your D/; and, Demetrius, = 
The more you beat me I will fawn on you. Shakeſpeare, 


To SyYA"NIKL. v. u. [from the noun.] To fawn; to 
SpADI'LLE. 3. / [ padille, or efpadille, Fr.) The ace | 1 


Sravisn Broom, n. . [ geniſta. juncea, Lat.) A plant 


play the ſpaniel, 


ſo called, as being a native of Spain. iller, 
A venomous fly 
that ſhines like gold, and breeds in the tops of aſhes, 


olives, &c. It is uſed to raiſe bliſters. 


SrANni8H Nut. u. J. | fiprinthium, Latin.) A plant. 


Miller. 


Your cure too coſts you but a ſpanker. Denbam, 


SPya"xNER. v. / The lock of a fuſee or carabine. Bail, 


My prince's court is now full of nothing but buff coats, 3 


an] muſket-reſts. . 


times with lac lung, and ſometimes with other mineral, ſtony 
eacthy, or metallick matter. Woedwa . 


Shaheſpeare's Treilus and c. a 
þ 


Shakeſpeare; * = 


„ 


+ Yome. ſtone a8 ſpar of lead, diſſolved eme t menſtruums, be- 
425 * f Newton's ptioks, 
2. [ Harre, Dr A ſmall beam; the bar of a gate. 
7 PAR, v. #. Jo fight with preluſive ſtrokes. 
SAA. v. a. [ppannan, Saxon; /perren, German.] 
To ſnut ;; to cloſe; to bar, | 
| And if he chance come when I am abroad, 
Bparre the yate faſt for fear of fraud ; 
e for all his worſt, nor for hls beſt, 
Open the door at his requeſt, 
x gates ' th' city with maſſy Naples, 
And correſponſive*and fulfilling bolts, 


Spenſer's Paſtorali. 


Spar up the ſons of Troy. Shakeſpeare. 

| "Yo for ſhe yode thereat half agaſt, 
And Kiddie the door ſparred after her faſt, 4241 
Sy\"rABLE, . % [ppappan, Saxon, to faſten.] Small 


nails. 


SPARADRAP, . % [In pharmacy. ] A cerecloth. 

With application, af the common /paradrap tor iilues, this ulcer 

by a fontanel kept open, " Wiſeman's Surgery» 
To 8P ARE. v. a. [ypanan, Saxon; /paeren, Dutch; 
0 n. French. | | 
1. To uſe frugally z not to waſte z not to conſume, 
| Thou thy father's thunder didſt not ſpare, Milton, 
2. To have unemployed ; to ſave from any particular 
uſe, ; 

All the time he could ſpare from the neceſſary cares of his 
weighty charge, he beſtowed on prayer, and ſerving of God : he 
oftentimes ſpent the night alone in church, praying z his head-piece, 
gorget, and gauntlets lying by him, | Knollen. 

He had no bread to ſpare, bp e. 

Only the fooliſh virgins entertained this fooliſh conceit, that 
there might be an overplus of grace fufficient to ſupply their want; 
but the wiſe knew not of any that they had to ſpare, but . 
all chat they had little enough, Tillotſon, 

' Let 4 pamphlet come in a proper juncture, and every one who 
can ſpare a (hllling ſhall be a ſubſcriber, Swift, 
3. To do without; to loſe willingly. 
I could Have better ſpar'4 a better man, Shak. Henry IV. 
For his mind 1 do not care, 
That Wa toy that I could ſpare 3 
Let his title be but great, 


His elothes rich, and band ſit neat, Ben Jonſon. 
+ +, _ Senſe of pleaſure we may well 
Spare out of life perhaps, and not repine 3 
ut pain is perfett miſery. Milton, 


Na the might ſpare the ocean, and oppoſe 
Your conduct to the fierceſt of her foes, 
The fair bleſſing we vouchſate to fend 3 
Nor can we ſpare you long, tho' often we may lend. Dryden, 


4: To omit ; to forbear. 


W. aller. 


We might have /r our comings Milton, 
Be pleas'd your politicks to ſpare; 
I'm old enough, and can mylelf take care. Dryden, 


5. To naſe tenderly; to forbear z to treat with pity ; 
not to afflit ; not to deſtroy ; to uſe with mercy, 
Spare ue, good Lord, Common Prayers 
Who will for the diſcipline of wiſdom over mine heart, that they 
ſpare me not for my ignorances Þ Eeglvs. xxiiie 2. 
Doth not each look a flaſh of lightning feel; 
Which ſpares the body's ſheath, but melts the Reel? Clavel. 
im ſadneſi did not pare 
Milton. 


Calatyal vlſages. | 
Left pleafure take brave minds in battles won 
Than In reſtoring ſuch as are undone : 
Tygers have courage, and the rugged bear; 
But man alone can whom he conquers ſpares 
6. To grant; to allow ; to indulge. 
Set me In the remoteſt place 
7 Neptune's _ army _— U 
ere angry Jove did never 
Ono — A and —— airs 
g To forbear to infli or impoſe. | 
h mo my remembrance twas a gullty day; 
And ill the bluſh hangs here, Dr den's All for Love. 
O ſpare this great, this good, this aged king, 
Aud . your ſoul the crime ö Dryden's Spaniſh Friar, 
Spare my light the pan 
Of ſeeing what a world of tears it colts you, 


To SPARK, V. *. | 
1. To live frugally; to be parſimonious; to be not 
"liberal. ; 
H' has wherewithal ; in him 
Sparing would ſhow a worte fin than ill dotrine, Shateſp., 
Thote wants, which they rather teared than telt, would well 
enough be overcome b {poring and patience, X. 
+ In thete relations, alt 
fors were very numerous. Braxon's Falgar Errours, 
Our labours late and early every morning, | 
1 ay winter frofts; then, clad and fed with ſparing, 
iſe to our tolls, un. 
God has pot been ſo Kurer to men to make them barely two- 
legged creatures, and left it to Ariſtotle to make them rational, 
4 Locke. 
When they difcover the paſlionate defire of fame in the ambi- 
tlous man, they become paring and laving in their commendations 


Waller. 


Abuse. 


Dryden. 


they envy him the ſatistackion of an applauſe, Addijen, 
Now a refervoir, to keep * ſpare; 
The next a fountain ſpouting through his helt. Pope. 


No ſtatute In his favour ſays 
How free or trugn] 1 hall paſs iny days; 
| who at ſometimes ſpend, at ethers ſpare, 
Divided between carelefſhefy and care. Pope, 
2. To forbear i to be ſcrupulous, 
s batte ts ſpared not to lay that they ſhould be unklndly dealt 


with, it they were defrauded of the (poll. Knoles. 


To pluck and eat my fll 1 ſpared not. Milton. 


3. N. 41 merey z to forgive z to be tender, 
| r out of a princely teeling, was /p«ri . 
ſlon ade * = his lubjetts, n — 
Fra. ag, 
1, Scanty ; hot abundant ; parſimonious ; frugal. 
He wat e but dilcreet of ſpeech, better conceiving than 
delivering z equally ſtout and Kind, Carew's Survey of Cornevall, 


Men ought to beware, that they ule not exercile and a ſpare diet 

. Bacon's Natura; Hiftory. 
Jain with thee calm peace and quiet 3 

Fare fat, that oft with gods doth diet. . Milton. 


The 4+ of the world were bred up with /pare diet; and the 
young gentlemen of Rome telt no want ot ftreagth, becaule they 
ate but once a days Lats. 


a. Superfluous z unwanted, 
If that no ſpure clothes he had tu give, 

Mis own coat he would cut, and it diftribute glad. Spenſer 
As any of our kek waxed well, he might be removed; for which 
purpolt there were ſet forth ten {pre chambers, Bacon, 
Learning Wem more adapted to the female world than to the 
male, becaule they have more {pre time upon their hands, and 
head d more (edentary lite, . ld Spectator, 

In my {ure hours you've had your pait ; 


Rv'n now my fervile hand your fovereigh wilt obeys, Norris, 


3. Lean; wanting fleſh z macilent. 
Þ give me your pare men, and lyric une the great ones. Shak. 


ugh he be more ſparing, his predecef- | 


FE my name were liable to fear, 
VE'S 107 not know the man I. ſhould avoid 


o ſoon as that ſpare Caſſius. "a war} "eo ulius Caſar. 
His viſage drawn he felt to ſharp and /p67e, 
| His arms * to his ribs. * Hen, e br. 
Sr ARE, . . [from the verb.] Paxſimouy ; frugal uſe; 
huſbandry, Not in uſe, | Es 
Since uncheckt they may, Fad 
They therefore will make (il! his goods their prey, 
Without all ſpare or end, Cha . 
Our victuak failed us, though we had made good ſpare of them: 
, agen. 
Sya"RER, 1. / [from are.] One who avoids expence. 
By nature far from profuſion, and yet a greater ſpar than a 
ſaver; for though he had ſuch means to accumulate, yet his torts, 
garriſons, and his feaſtings, wherein he way only ſumptuous, could 
not but ſoak his exchequer. Motten. 
Sr AIAIB. . / [ars and rib.) Some part cut off 
from the rib : as, a /þarerib of pork. | 
SrARGEPA"CTION, 2. % [ ſpargo, Lat.] The act of 
ſprinkling. 
Sr RING. adj, [from ſpare.] 
1. Scarce 5 little, . 
Of this there is with you ſparing memory, or none; but we 
have large knowledge thereof. | Bacon. 
2, Scanty; not plentiful. 
If much exerciſe, then uſe a plentiful diet; and if Jraring diet, 
then little exerciſe. acon. 
Good air, ſolitary groves, and ſparing diet, ſufficient to make 
you fancy yourſelf one of the fathers of the deſert, Pope. 
. Parſimonious ; not liberal. 8 
Virgil being ſo very ſparing of his words, and leaving ſo much 
ta bo imagined by the reader, can never be tranſlated as he ought 
in any modern tongue. Fs | Dryden. 
Io Though ſparing of his grace, to miſchief bent, 
' He ſeldom does a good with good intents Dryden. 
$pA'RINGLY, adv, [ 
1. Not abundantly, 


Give us leave 

Freely to render what we have in charge; 

Or ſhall we ſparingly ſhew you far off 

The dauphin's meaning? Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
The borders whereon you plant fruit-trees ſhould be large, and 
ſet with fine flowers z but thin and ſparingly, leſt they deceive the 

trees. : : d Bacon s Eſſays. 
2. Frugally ; parſimoniouſly ; not laviſhly. 

High titles of honour were in the king's minority ſparing 

| granted, becauſe dignity then waited on deſert, Hayward. 
Commend but ſparingly whom thou doſt love; 
| But leſs condemn whom thou doſt not approve. Denham, 
3. With abſtinence, | | 
Chriſtians are obliged to taſte even the innocent pleaſures of life 
* ly, : Atterbury, 
4. Not with great frequency. 

'The morality of a grave ſentence, affected by Lucan, is more 
| ſparingly uſed by Virgil, ' Dryden. 
Our lacraments, which had been frequented with ſo much zeal, 

were approached more ſparingly. Atterbury. 
5. Cautioully ; tenderly, | 
Speech of touch towards others ſhould he ſparingly uſed z for 
diſcourſe ought to be as a field, without coming hame to any man. 
| Vacon Efays. 
SPARK, =. / [ppeanca, Saxon; Parke, Dutch] 
1. A ſmall particle of fire, or kindled matter. 
If any marvel how a thing, in itſelf ſo weak, could import any 
reat danger, they muſt conſider not ſo much how ſmall the ſpark 
is that flicth up, as how apt things about it are to take fire. Hooker, 
am about to weep z but thinking that 
We are a queen, my drops of tears I'll turn | 
To ſparks of fire, Shakeſpeare. 
I was not forgetful of the ſparts which ſome men's diſtempers 
formerly ſtudied to kindle in parliaments, King Charles, 
In this deep quiet, from what ſource unknown 
Thoſe ſeeds of fire that fatal birth diſcloſe z | 
And firſt few ſcatt'ring ſparks about were blown, 


Big with the flames that to our ruin roſe, Dryden. 
Oh, may ſome ſpark of your celeſtial fire 
The laſt, the meaneſt, of your ſons inſpire ! Pope. 


2. Any thing ſhining. 
We have, here and there, a little clear light, ſome ſparks of 
bright knowledge, a | ' Locke 
3. Any thing vivid or active. 
If any ſpark of life be yet remaining, 
Down, down to hell, and ſay J ſent thee thither. Shateſp. 
monly uſed in contempt. 
How many hufting ſparks have we ſeen, that in the ſame day have 
becn both the idols and the ſcorn of the fame ſhavess L' ange. 
A ſpark like thee, of the mankilling trade, 


Fell tick, Dryden. 
As for tlie diſputes of ſharpers, we don't read of any proviſigns 
made for the honours of ſuch . Colliers 


The fineſt ſparks, and cleaneſt beaux, 
I, who have been the poet's ſpark to-day, 


Will now become the champion of his play. Granville. 
Unlucky as Fungoſd in tho play, 

Theſe ſparks with aukward vanity diſplay 's 

What the fine gentleman wore yeſterday. Pope, 


5 A lover. 


of fire ; to ſparkle, Not in uſe. 

Fair is my love, 

When the roſe in her cheek appears, 
Or in her eyes the fire of love doth ſpark, 
SPA'RKFUL, ay} [/park and full.) Lively; briſk ; 

airy, Not uſed, | 

Hitherto will our Har fu youth laugh at their great grand- 
father's Engliſh, who had more care, to dv well than ty ſpeak 
minlon-like, en's Remains. 


SPA'KK1SH, adj, [from park] 


1. Airy ; gay. A low word, It is commonly applied 
to men rather than women, | 
Is any thing more ſpark and better humoured than Venus's 
accoſting her ton in the defarts of Libya? Walp. 
2. Showy ; well dreſled ; fine. | 


thers he could muſter, k 
SPA'KKLE, . / [from art.] 
1. A ſpark ; a (mall particle of fire. 

He, with repeated (trokes 

Of claſhing flints, their hidden fires provokes z 
Short flame ſucceeds; a bed of wither'd leaves 
The dying artis in their tall receives : 
Caught into lite, in fiery fumes they riſe, 
And, ted with ltronger food, invade the Mies. Dryden. 
2. Any luminous particle. 

To detraQt from the dignity thereof, were to Injure even God 
himſelf, who, being that light which none can approach unto, hath 
lent out thele lights whereof we are capable, even as ſo many 
Arden reſembling the bright tountain from which they riſe, 


from /paring.] | | 
| | The female of the muſket hawk. 


4. A rages 4 ſhowy, ſplendid, gay man. It is come. 
e 


Drip from the ſhoulders to the toes. ruf. 


0 SPARK, . u. [from the noun.] To emit particles 


Spenſer, 


A daw, to be ſport}, trick'd himſelf up with all the gay fea- 
a | 


[SrawI. . [ nen Spittle; moiſture ejccled 


8 PA 


i When reaſon's lamp, which, ke dhe ſun im 

| Throughout man's'liztle world her beams did ſpread 
1s now Wes a ſparkle, Whigh death lle 
Under the aſhes, half extinct ng dead _ 

Ah ! then thy once-lov'd.Bloth lee! Davin, 

It will be then no crime to gaze on me: | 
See from my check the tranſient roles die, 

Zee the laſt ſparkle languiſh in my eye. Pp 

Fo SPARKLE. v. ns [from the noun. ] * 

1. To emit ſparks, 3 

2. To iſſue in ſparks, | 
PTY The bold deſign - 

| Pleas'd highly thoſe internal ſtates, add joy 


1 * 


Sparkled in all their eyes. 
. To thine ; to glitter. | 
A hair ſeen in a microtcope-loſes, its former col4ur, and Is j 
| great meaſure pelſucid; with a mixture of ſpme bright ar na 
, lourg, ſuch as appear from the refraction of diamonds, 54 ? 
Politulus is a fine young gentleman, who ſparkles in all the i 1 
ing things of dreſs and equipage, , | | War 
8 To riſe up, as wine when poured into a glaſs, 1 
PA'RKLINOLY, adv, [from /parkling:) With vir 
> 0 a f : 0 * 
and, winkling luſtre, | Ag: 0 
Diamonds ſometimes would look more -ſparklin 
, Were wont, and ſometimes far more dull lee ain 10, ng 
$PA'RKLINONESS, 3, A [from Jpartling.) Vivid and 
twinkling luſtre, | e Ups 
I have gþſerved a manifeſtly greater clearneſ and 5 
at ſame times * at others, thaugh 1 A 1 not en drt 
; perficial clearneks RON of the ſtone, 1 Boyle 
Sea RROW: A. J. IF peanpa, Saxon; pr, Latin.] 4 
{mall bird. NIV 8 = 
Diſmay'd hot this 


Macbeth and Banque? Nes, 
As ſparretus eagles, or the hare the lion. Shabelhbes 
There is great Nn that a thouſand ſpayyoros WII f 
away at the ſight of a hawk among them. Ward 
$yA*RROWHAWK or Sparhanuk. n. / [rpeaphapoc, Suu. 
| anner. 
$ra"xROWGRASS. 2. 4 [corrupted from f 
ö Your infant peaſe to ſparregugraſi prefer, 

, Which to the ſupper you may, beſt defer, 
$PARRY, adi. Ifrom N | Conſiſting of ſpar, 
In which manger jpar js utually found herein, and other mi. 
nerals, or ſuch as are of ſome obſervable figure; of which fort are 

the /perry ſtriæ, or icicles, called ſtalactitæ. Wodward, 
Sram. 4. C l Habe, Fr. ondoue.] Convullion, the 
| lent and involuntary contraction of any part. 
All the maladies . 
Of ghaſtly ſpaſm, or. racking torture, qualma 
Ot heart;tiek. agony. 


Wounds are ſubject to pain, inflammation, JSpafm. Wiſm. Sug. 
Carminacive things dilute and relax; beeauſe wind 0;cfions 4 
ſpaſm or convullion in ſome part. „ 
$PA'SMODICK. adj. [ pa/modigque, Fr, from /Þajm,) Con- 
vulſive. 
Srar. The preterite of hit. | 
And when he had ſpat on the ground, he anointed his eyes. 
| 0 


Srar. u. / The young ſhell-fiſh, | 
A reticulated film found upon ſea-ſhells, and uſually ſuppoſed 
to be the remains of the velieles of the ſpar of ſome ſort of thell-fih, 
Ns i Woodward on Foſſils. - 
To SPA'TIATE. v. . [ ſpatiar, Lat.] To rove; to 
range z to ramble at large. A word not uſed. 
Wonder cauſeth aſtoniſhment, or an immoveable poſture of the 
body, cauſed by the fixing of the mind upon one cogitation, where.. 


Milton 


King, 


by it doth not ſpatiate and tranfeurs - - Bacon, 
Confined to a narrow chamber, he could ſpatiate at large through 
the whole univerſe, f 4 8 Bentley« 


To SPA'TTER< v. a. [T pax, ſpit, 2 
1. To 2 with dirt, or any thing offenſive, 
he pave ment ſwam in blood, the walls around 
Were ſpotter'd o'er with brains. Auſſia. 
2. To throw out any thing offenſive. | 
His forward voice now is to ſpeak well of his friend; his back- 
ward voice is to ſpþatter foul ſpeeches, and to detract. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To aſperſe ; to defame, SLY 
To Sva'rTER, v. 2. To ſpit; to ſputter as at any thing 
nauſcous.taken into the mouth. | 
1 They fondly thinking to allaß 
Their appetite with guſt, inſtead of fruit 
Chew'd bitter aſhes, which th' offended taſte 
With ſpattering noiſe rejected. Mita. 
Sr T TER DAS EG. . / Larter and daſb.] Coverings 
for the legs by which the wet is kept off. 


|Sra'TTLING Poppy. u. / [papaver 9 White 


behen : a plant which is a ſpecies of campion. Ae. 
Sr HLA. #./ [ ſpatha, ſpathula, Lat.] A ſpattle or 
lice. a 1 
Spatula ls an inſtrument uſed by apothecaries and ſurgeons in 
ſpreading plaiſters or ſtirring medicines together, Aug, 
In railing up the hairy ic alp ſmooth with m 114, 1 cou'd 
| diſcover no fault in the bone. | iſeman's dag 
Sr AVI x. nf {e/pavent, Fr. avano, Italian.] Thi 
| diſeaſe in horſes is a bony excreſcence, or cruſt as ha 
as a bone, that grown on the inſide af the hough, not 
far from the. elbow, and is generated of the ſame 
matter by which the bones or ligaments are nou- 
riſhed : it is at. firſt like a tender, griſtle, but by de- 
grees comes to hardneſs, Farrier's Did. 
They 've all new legs and lame ones; one would take It 
That never ſaw,them pace before, the ſpavin 
And ſpringhalt T-ign'd among them. f Shateſprorh 
If it had been a ſpavin, and the aſs had petitioned for another 
farrjer, it might have been reaſonable. L Eftrange 
Sraw, . V [from Spaw in Germany.] A place ta- 
mous for mineral waters ; any mineral water. 
To SPAWL. b. u. 14 quarry to ſpit, Saxon. ] To tho 
moiſture out of the mouth. 
He who does on iv'ry tables dine, pale 
| His marble. floors with drunken /paw/ings ſhine. 7 
What miſchief can the dean have done him, 
That Traulus calls for vengeance on him ? 
Why muſt he ſputter, ſpate/, and ſhaver it, 


ht 
In vain, againſt the people's fav'rite ? Klo, 


from the mou 
= Of ſpittle vn luſtration 2 
ben in the ſpaxy! her middle finger dips, 
Anoints the temple, forehead, and the lips. d 


SPAWN. . / N Henne, Dutch.] 


1. The eggs of fiſh or of frogs. 
Mlaſters of the poopie 4 
our multiplying ſpezon how gan he flatter 8 
That * — — — good one ? Shakeſpeare's C 
God ſaid, let the waters generat? oy 
«RA bf liviog foul! me 


5 
yn 


& 
J. 


4. To diſcourſe ; to make mention, 


2. To proclaim ; to celebrate. 


Theſe ponds, in ſpawning time, abounded with frogs, and a great 
Jeal of ſpawns g Ray on the Creation. 
Any product or offspring, In contempt. 
4 Twas not the ſpazon of ſuch as theſe 
That dy'd with Punick blood the conquer'd ſeas, 
And quaſh'd the ſtern Eacides. Roſcommon. 
This atheiſtical humour was the ſpazon of the groſs ſuperſtitions 
of the Romiſh church and court. | Tillotſon, 
7 SPAWN» v. 4. from the noun. ] 
J. To produce as ſhes do eggs. 
Some report a ſea-maid ſpaton d him. 
. To generate; to bring forth. In contempt. 
" What practices ſuch principles as theſe may ſpawn, when they 
are laid out to the ſun, you may determine, $ewift, 
0 3p AWN. V. N. 
To produce eggs as fiſh, 
The fiſh having ſpawned before, the fry that goes down hath 
had about three months growth under ground, when they are 
brought up again. Brown's Travels, 
2. To iſſue; to proceed. In contempt. 
It is ſo ill a quality, and the mother of ſo many ill ones that 
„ from it, that a child ſhould be brought up in the greateſt 
abhorrence of it. oc te. 


Sr WX BR. oY par Haus.] The female fiſh. 
The barbel, for the preſervation of their ſeed, both the ſpawner 
and the melter, cover their ſpawn with ſand. alton. 
9% SyAY. v. a. | /pado, Lat.] To caſtrate female ani- 
mals. 
Be dumb, you beggars of the rythming trade; 
Geld your looſe wits, and let your muſe be e _ Cleavel, 

The males muſt be gelt, and the ſows ſpayed ; the ſpayed they 
eſteem as the moſt profitable, becauſe of the great quantity of 
fat upon the inwards, Mortimer's Huſbandry. 

4% SPEAK. v. #. preterite ſake or ſpoke ; participle 
paſſive /poken. [ppecan, Saxon; /preken, Dutch.) 

1. To utter articulate ſounds ; to expreſs. thoughts by 
words. 

Speaking is nothing elſe than a ſenſible expreſſion of the notions 
of the mind, by ſeveral diſcriminations of utterance of voice, uſed 
as ſigns, having by conſent ſeveral determinate ſignificancies. 

Hannah ſpake in her heart; only her lips moved, but her voice 
was not heard. ' 1 Sam. i. 13. 

2. To harangue; to make a ſpeech. 

Many of the nobility made themſelves popular by ſpeaking in 
parliament againſt thoſe things which were moſt grateful to his 
majeſty, and which ſtill paſſed, notwithſtanding their contradiction. 

Clarendon. 


” 
Dryden. 


Therſites, though the moſt preſumptuous Greek, 

Yet durſt not for Achilles' armour ſpeak, 

4, To talk for or againſt ; to diſpute, 
A knave ſhould have ſome countenance at his friend's requeſt. 
An honeſt man, fir, is able to ſpeak for himſelf, when a knave is 


not. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
The general and his wife are talking of it; 


And ſhe ſpeaks for you ſtoutly. - Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
When he had no power, te 

He was your enemy; ſtill pate againſt 

Your liberties and charters, Shakeſpeare's Coriolanug, 


Were ſuch things here as we do ſpeak about ? 
Or have we eaten of the inſane root, 8 
That takes the reaſon priſoner? Sbaleſpeare's King Lear. 
Lot went out, and pu unto his ſons in law. Cen. xix. 14. 
X e fire you ſpeak of, 
If any flames of it approach my fortunes, | 
I'll quench it not with water, but with ruin. Ben Jenſon, 
The ſcripture ſpeaks only of thoſe to whom it ſpeaks. am. 
They could never be loſt but by an univerſal deluge, which has 
been ſpoken to already, Tillotſon, 
Lucan ſpeaks of a part of Cæſar's army, that came to him from 
the Leman-lake, in the beginning of the civil war, Addiſon, 
Had Luther ſpoke up to this accuſation, yet Chryſoſtom's ex- 
ample would have been his defence. Atterbury. 


5. To give ſound, 


Make all your trumpets ſpeak, give them all breath, 
Thole clam'rous harbingers of blood and death. Shakeſpeare. 
b. To SpEAK with, To addreſs; to converſe with. 
Thou canſt not fear us, Pompey, with thy fails, 
We'll ſpeak <vith thee at ſea, Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
pale qvith one that came from thence, 
That freely render'd me theſe news for true, Shakeſpeare. 
Nicholas was by a herald ſent for to come into the great balta; 
Solyman diſdaining to ſpeak with him himſelf. 


Knolles. 
To SPEAK, v. a. 5 
1, To utter with the mouth; to pronaunce. = 
Mordecai had ſpoken good. Efther,vii. 6. 


Conſider of it, take advice, and ſpeak your minds. udges. 
e ſat down with him Dan, x ground, and none — a 
0 45 : 0b ii. 13. 
When divers were hardened, and believed not, but ſpate evil of 
that way before the multitude, he departed, Actt, xix. 9. 
You from my youth 
Have known and tried me, ſpeak I more than truth ? Sandys. 
What you keep by you, you may change and mend, 
But words once ſpoke can never be recall'd, Waller, 
Under the tropick is our language ſpoke, | 
And part of Flanders hath receiv'd our yoke, Waller. 
3 where ſpeaks it out, or in direct terms calls them ſub- 
3 Locke. 
Colours ſpeak all languages, but words are underſtood only by 
uch a people or nation. SpeHator. 


It is my father's muſick 
To ſpeak your deeds, not little of his care 


0 have them recompenſed. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
3. To addreſs; to accoſt. 
a 2 have need of thee, he will deceive thee, ſmile upon thee, 
put thee in hope, ſpeak thee fair, and ſay, What wanteſt thou ? 
; . Ecclus, xiil. 6. 
+ To exkibix ; to make known, 
et heav'n's wide circuit 
_ The Maker's high 2 
 AKABLE, adj, [from Heal. 
a Pollible to be f = 9288 
Having the power of ſpeech. 


FR Say, 
ow cam'ſt thou ſpeakable of mute? 


SPBA'K 
FR. . /. [from /peak. 
I, Oe that ſpeaks. Her. 
ele fames grew ſo general, as the authors were loſt in the ge- 
W. . of ſpeakers, Ba 'on's Henry Vil. 
8 eee or reading, find out the true ſenſe, idea which 
berater or writer affixes to his words, Watts's Logick. 


om 
Wor _— and one fet of 


Milton, 


10 g ogy _ only one ſet of ideas, 


_ nz and theſe are always ready at the 
. : Sift. 
2, - _ 
One that ſpeaks in any particular manner, 
Horace's phraſe is, ** torret jecur;“ 
And happy was that curious ſpeaker, Prior. 


Sbaleſpeare. 


Milton. | 


SPE 


3. One that celebrates, proclaims, or mentions, 
After my death, I wiſh no other herald,. 
No other Grits of my living actions, 
To keep mine honour from corruption. Shakeſpeare, 
4. The prolocutor of the commons. | 
| I have diſabled myſelf, like an elected ſpeaker of the houſe, 
PEAKING Trumpet. n. J. A ſtentorophonick inſtru. 
ment ; a trumpet by which the voice may be pro- 
pagated to a great diſtanke. 
That with one blaſt through the whole houſe does bound, 
905 And 7 tau — trumpet how to ſound. Dryden. 
AR. 7. / | y/-per, Welſh ; ppene, Saxon; /pere 
Dutch; /pare, ol French 3 a low T 7 
1. A long weapon with a ſharp point, uſed in thruſting 
or throwing ; a lance. | 
Thoſe brandiſhers of ſpeares, 
From many cities drawn, are they that are our hinderers. 


Chapman. 
The Egyptian, like a hill, himſelf did rear, 85 
Like ſome tall tree; upon it ſeem'd a ſpear, Cunviey, 
Nor wanted in his graſp 
What ſeem'd both ſhield and ſpear, Milton, 
The flying ſpear 
Sung innocent, and ſpent its force in air. Pope. 


The rous'd-up lion, reſolute and flow, 
| Advances full on the protended ſpear, Thomſon, 
2. A lance, generally with prongs, to kill fiſh. 

The borderers watching, until they be paſt up into ſome narrow 
creek, below them caſt a ſtrong corded net athwart the ſtream, 
with which, and their loud ſhouting, they top, them from retiring, 
until the ebb have wes ng them to the hunters mercy, who, 
by an old cuſtom, ſhare them with ſuch indifferency, as, if a wo- 
man with child be preſent, the babe in her womb is gratified with 
a portion 2 a point alſo obſerved by the ſpear hunters in taking of 
ſalmons. Carew, 

To SPEAR, v. a. [from the noun.] To kill or pierce 
with a ſpear, 


To SPEAR. v. n. To ſhoot or ſprout. This is com- 
monly written ire. | 

Let them not lie leſt they ſhould ſpear, and the air dry and ſpoil 

\ the ſhoot, | 8 Mortimer s Huſbandry, 

SPEA'RGRASS, . /. [ ſpear and graſi.] Long ſtiff 


graſs. 


Tickle our noſes with ſpeargraſs to make them bleed; and then 
beſſubber our garments with it, Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
SPEA RMAN. u. /. [Hear and man.] One who uſes a 
lance in fight. 
The ſpearman's arm, by thee, great God, directed, 
Sends torth a certain wound. Prior. 
SPEA RMINT. 2. /. [mentha Romana, Lat.] A, plant; 
a ſpecies of mint. 


SPE"ARWORT., . / [ranunculus flammeus, Lat.] An 
herb. Ainſworth, 
SPECIAL, adj. | ſpecial, Fr. ſpecialis, Latin.) 
1. Noting a ſort or ſpecies. | | 
A ſpecial idea is called by the ſchools a ſpecies, 
2, Particular ; peculiar, 
Moſt commonly with a certain ſpecial grace of her own, wag- 
ging her lips, and grinning inſtead of ſmiling, Sidney, 
The ſeveral hooks of ſcripture, having had each ſome ſeveral 
occaſion and particular purpoſe which cauſed them to be written, 


the contents thereof are according to the exigence of that ſpecial 
end whereunto they are intended, Hooker. 


Of all men alive, 
I never yet beheld that ſpecia/ face, 


Watts. 


Which 1 could fancy more than any other, Shakeſpeare. 
Nought ſo vile that on the earth doth live, 
But to the earth ſome ſpecial good doth give. Shakeſpeare. 


The fourth commandment, in reſpe& of any one definite and 
ſpecial day of every week, was not fimply and perpetually moral. 

White. 

Our Saviour is repreſented every where in ſcripture as the ſpecial 

p"_— of the poor and the afflicted, and as laying their intereſt to 

cart more nearly than thoſe of any other of his members. Atterb. 


3. Appropriate; deſigned for a particular purpoſe. 


made denizen by a ſpecial act of parliament, Davies. 
Such things are evident by natural light, which men of a ma- 

ture age, in the ordinary uſe of their faculties, with the common 

help of mutual ſociety, may know and be ſufficiently aſſured of 

without the help of any ſpecial revelation. Wilkins, 

4. Extraordinary ; uncommon, 5 

That which neceſſity of ſome ſpecial time doth cauſe to be en- 


joined, bindeth no longer than during that time, but doth after- 
ward become free. | 


The other ſcheme takes ſpecial care to attribute all the work of 
converſion to grace. Y Hammond. 


Though our charity ſhould be univerſal, yet as it cannot be ac- 
tually exerciſed but on particular times, ſo it ſhould be chiefly on 
ſpecial opportunities, Spratt's Sermons. 

He bore 


A paunch of the ſame bulk before; 
Which ſtill he had a ſpecial care 
To keep well cramm'd with thrifty fare, 
5. Chief in excellence. 
The king hath drawn 
The ſpecial head of all the land together, 
SPECIALLY. adv. [from Special.] 
1. Particularly, above others. 
Specially the day that thou ſtoodeſt before the Lord. 
A brother beloved, ſpecially to me. 
2. Not in a common way; peculiarly. 
If there be matter of law that carries any difficulty, the jury 
may, to deliver themſelves from an attaint, fihd it ſpecially. Hale, 
Sri rv. J, [ ſpecialite, French; from Special.] 
SrECIKLI Tv. J Particalarity. | 


Hudibras. 
Shak. Henry IV. 


Deut. 
Phil, Xvi . 


Hooker, 

The packet is not come 
Where that and other ſpecialties are bound. Shakeſpeare. 
Speciality of rule hath been neglected. Shakeſpeare. 


When men were ſure, that, in caſe they reſted upon a bare con- 
tract without ſpeciality, the other party might wage his law, they 
would not reſt upon ſuch contracts without reducing the debt into 

a ſpeciality, which accorded many ſuits, Hale, 
SpBC18S. 2. / [ /pectes, Latin. ] 
1. A fort; a ſubdiviſion of a general term. 

A ſpecial idea is called by the ſchools a ſpecies 3 it is one com - 

mon nature that agrees to ſeveral ſingular individual beings: fo 
| horſe is a ſpecial idea or ſpecies, as it agrees to Bucephalus, 

Trot, and Snowball. x Watts. 
2. Claſs of nature; ſingle order of beings. 

| He intendeth the care of Jpecies or common natures, but letteth 

looſe the guard of individuals or ſingle exiſteneſes. Brown. 

The Phenix Pindar is a whole ſpecies alone. Coro. 

For we are animals no leſs, 
Although of different ſpecies. Hudibras. 
Thou nam'ſt a race which muſt proceed from me, 
Yet my whole ſpecies in myſelf I ſee, Dryden. 

A mind of ſuperior or meaner capacities than human, would con- 
ſtitute a different ſpecies, though united to a human body in the 
ſame laws of connexion ; and a mind of human capacities would 


Dry. - 


O'Neal, upon his marriage with a daughter of Kildare, was 


Hooker, 


On theſe two general heads all other ſpecialties are dependent. 


| to princes z for fol 


vB 


make another ſpecies, if united to a different body in different laws 
of connexion. Bentley's Sermons. 
3. Appearance to the ſenſes ; any viſible or ſenſible 
repreſentation, | 
An apparent diverſity between the ſpecies viſible and audible is, 
that the viſible doth not mingle in & medium, but the audible 
doth, ' : Bacon. 
It is a moſt certain rule, how much any body hath of colour, ſo 
much hath it of opacity, and by ſo much the more unfit it is to 
tranſmit the ſpecies, Ray on the Creation» 
The ſpecies of the letters illuminated with blue, were nearer 
to the lens than thoſe illuminated with deep red, by about three 
inches, or three and a quarter; but the ſpecies of the letters illu- 
minated with indigo and violet appeared ſo confuſed and indiſtinct, 
that 1 could not read them. Newton's Optickss 
4. Repreſentation to the mind. | 
Wit in the poet, or wit-writing, is no other than the faculty of 
imagination in the writer, which ſearches over all the memory for 
the /pecies or ideas of thoſe things which it deſigns to _— 
, . 1 1 
5. Show ; viſible exhibition. Not in uſe; and per- 
. 4 in the following quotation, miſprinted for ec - 
tacles, 
Shews and ſpecies ſerve beſt with the people. 
6, Circulating money. | 
As there was in the ſplendour of the Roman empire a leſs quan- 
tity of current ſpecies in Europe than- there is now, Rome poſſeſſed 
a much greater proportion of the circulating ſpecies of its time than 
any European city. Arbutbnot. 


7. Simples that have place in a compound medicine. 
SpEC1'FICAL. J adj. [ ſpecifique, French; Species and 
SPECI'FICK, 1 Latin.] 5 


1. That which makes a thing of the ſpecies of which it 
is. 


7 


Bacon. 


That thou to truth the perfect way may ſt know, 

To thee all her ſpecifick forms I'll ſhow. Denbam. 
The underſtanding, as to the exerciſe of this power, is ſubject 
to the command of the will, though, as to the ſpecifick nature of 
its acts, it is determined by the object. South, 
By whoſe direQion is the nutriment ſo regularly diſtributed into 
the reſpective parts, and how are they kept to their ſpecifick unifor- 
mities ? i Glanville, 
Theſe principles I conſider not as occult qualities, ſuppoſed to 
reſult from the ſpecifick forms of things, but as general laws of 
nature, by which the things themſelves are formed; their truth 
appearing to us by phænomena, though their cauſes be not yet diſ- 
covered, Newton's Opticks. 
As all things were formed according to theſe ſpecifical plattorms, 
ſo their truth muſt be meaſured from their contormity to . : 
| rr. 
S$pecifick gravity is the appropriate and peculiar gravity or weight 
whit 5 8 of ert bodies have, and by which they are 

plainly diſtinguiſhable from all other bodies of different . 
UIMcye 
The ſpecifick qualities of plants reſide in their native ſpirit, oil, 
and eſſential ſalt : for the water, fixt ſalt, and earth, appear to be 
the ſame in all plants, Arbutbnot. 
Specifick difference is that primary attribute which diſtinguiſhes 
each ſpecies from one another, while they ſtand ranked under the 
ſame general nature or genus. Though wine differs from other 
liquids, in that it is the juice of a certain fruit, yet this is but a 
general or generick difference; for it does not diſtinguiſh wine 
from cyder or perry : the ſpecifick difference of wine therefore is 
its preſſure from the grape; as cyder is preſſed from apples, and 
perry from pears. Watts, 
2. [In medicine.] Appropriated to the cure of ſome 
particular diſtemper. It is uſually applied to the 

arcana, or medicines that work by occult qualities, 
The operation of purging medicines has been referred to a hid- 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
If ſhe would drink a good decoction of ſarſa, with the uſual ſpe- 
cificks, ſhe might enjoy a good health. iſeman « 


ner as to conſtitute a ſpecies ; according to the na- 
ture of the ſpecies. 

His faith muſt be not only living, but lively too; it muſt be 
put into a poſture by a particular exerciſe of thoſe ſeveral virtues 
that are ſpecifically requiſite to a due performance of this duty. 

South's Ser mont. 

Human reaſon doth not only gradually, but ſpecifically, differ 


— 


truth, as an aggregate of divers ſimple conceits, nor of any other 
univerſal, | Grews 


tions then as ever ſince; and that, if an axe head be ſuppoſed to 
float upon water, which is ſpecifically lighter, it had been ſuper- 
natural, a Bentley. 


To Spexc1'FICATE. v. a. [from ſpecies and facio, Lat.] 


ties. 
Man, by the inſtituted law of his creation, and the common 
influence of the divine goodneſs, is enabled to act as a reaſonable 
creature, without any particular, ſpecificating, concurrent, new im- 
perate act of the divine ſpecial providence. Hale. 
SpECIFICA TION. 2. / [from /pecifick ; ſpecification, Fr.] 
1. Diſtinct notation ; determination by a peculiar mark. 
This ſpecification or limitation of the queſtion, hinders the dif- 
puters from wandering away from the preciſe point of . 
altss 


2. Particular mention. 
The conſtitution here ſpeaks generally, without the ſpecification 


of any pface. | Ayliffe's Parergon. 
To SPECIFY. v. a. [from ſpecies ; Gele Fr.] To 
mention; to ſhow by ſome particular marks of diſ- 
tinction. 
As the change of ſuch laws as have been ſpecified is neceſſary, ſo 
the evidence that they are ſuch muſt be great, Hooker. 
St. Peter doth not ſpecify what theſe waters were. Burnet. 
He has there given us an exact geography of Greece, where the 
countries, and the uſes of their foils, are ſpecified. Pope. 
Srr'eiukN. . / [ ſpecimen, Latin.] A ſample; a part 
of any thing exhibited, that the reſt may be known. 
Several perſons have exhibited ſpecimens of this art before multi- 
tudes of beholders. | Addiſon's Spettatcrs 
Sez"cious. adj, [ ſpecieux, Fr. ſpecioſus, Latin. 
1. Showy ; pleaſing to the view, - 
The reſt, far greater part, 
Will deem in outward rites and ſpecious forms 


Religion ſatisfied, Milton. 
She next I took to wife, | 

O that I never had ! fond wiſh too late! 

Was in the vale of Sorec, Dalila, | 

That ſpecious monſter, my accompliſh'd ſnare, 7 Milton. 


2. Plauſible; ſuperficially, not ſolidly, right; ſtriking 
at firſt view. a 
Bad men boaſt 
Their ſpecious deeds on earth which glory excites, 
Or cloſe ambition varniſh'd o'er with zeal, Milo. 
Somewhat of | wg they muſt have to recommend themſelves 
y will not eaſily go down in its natural form, 


Dryden. 
v Temptation 


He muſt allow that bodies were endowed with the ſame affec- 


To mark by notation of diſtinguiſhing particulari- 


4 


den propriety, a ſpecifical virtue, and the like ſhifts of ignorance. 


SpEC1'FICALLY. adv. [from /pecifick.) In ſuch a man- 


from the fantaſtick reaſon of brutes, which have no conceit of 


Temptation is of greater danger, becauſe it is covered with the 


pecious names of good nature and good manners, Rogers. 
This is the only ſpecious objection which our Romiſh adverſaries 


urge againſt the doctrine of this church in the point of cellbacy. 
yy wor A 
Syg"ciov8Ly, adv. [from ſpecious.] With fair ap- 
pearance, 


Piety is oppoſed to hypocriſy and inſincerity z eſpecially to that 
perſonated devotion under which any kind of impiety is wont to be 
diſguiſed, and put off more ſpeciouſly, Hammond, 

SOS K. 1. /, [ypecec, vaxon.] A ſmall diſcoloration ; 
a ſpot. 
RK very ſpeck does not blind a man.“ 
Ihen are they happy, when 
No ſpeck is left of their habitual ſtains z 
But the pure ether of the ſoul remains, 
To Siek. v. 4. To ſpot; to tain in drops. 
Flow'r * 
Carnation, purple, azure, or ſpeck'd with gold. 


SyR"CKLU, . J. [from /peck.] Small ſpeck ; little ſpot. 
Yo SPE'CKLE, v. a, [from the noun.] To mark with 
{mall ſpots, | 
So dreadfully he towards him did paſs, 
Forelifting up aloft his ſpeckled breaſt, 
And often bounding on the bruiſed graſs, 
As for great joy of his new comen gueſt, 
Speckled vanity 
Will ſicken ſoon and die, 
And leprous fin will melt from earthly mould, 
Saw'(t thou not late a ſpeck/ed ſerpent rear 
His gilded ſpires to climb on yon fair tree? 
Betore this happy minute I was he, 
'The (ſmiling infant in his hand ſhall take 
The creſted baſiliſk and ſpeckled ſnake z 
Pleas'd the green luſtre of the ſcales ſurvey, 7 
And with their forky tongue and pointleſs Ning ſhall play, 
Pope's Meſſiah. 


Government of the Tongue. 


Fairy Queen, 
Milton. 


Dryden. 


The tortoiſe here and elephant unite, 
Transform'd to combs, the ſpeckled and the white, Pope. 
Sr or Speight, 1. . A woodpecker. Ainſworth, 
Ser"CTACLE, nf. [ | nor Fr, /peftaculum, Latin.) 
1. A ſhow; a gazing ſtock; any thing exhibited to the 
view as eminently remarkable. | 
In open place produc'd they me, ; 
To be a vublick JpeFacle to all Shatg/peare's Henry VI. 
We are made a ſpeetacl/e unto angels and mens 1 Cor. ive . 
2. Any thing perceived by the ſight, CR os 
Forth riding underneath the cattle wall, 
A dunyhill of dead carcates he ſpy'd, 
"The dreadful ſpettucle of that fad houſe of pride, Fa. Queen. 
When pronouncing ſentence, ſeem not glad z 


Such ſpe#tacler, though they are juſt, are ſad, * Denbam. 
3. [In the plural, ] Glaſſes to aſſiſt the ſight, 
The lixth age ſhifts 
Into the lean and flipper'd pantaloon, | 
VV th ee, on noſe, and pouch on ſide, Shake); care, 
We have helps tor fight above fortas les and glaſſes, . 


Shakespeare was naturally learned 1 he needed not the ſpectacles 
of buoks to read natures he looked inwards and found: her there, 
Dryden on Dramatick Pocſy. 

The fir(t Jpectacle-maker did not think that he was leading 14 
Way to the diſcovery of new planets, Grew. 
"his is the reaſon of the decay of ſight in old men, and ſhews 


why their fight is mended by eL, Newton, 
This day then let us not be told, 
That you are ſick, and I grown old z 
Nor think on our approaching ills, 
And talk of Jpeacles and pills. Swift, 


Syx"cTACLED, adj, [from the noun. ] Furniſhed with 


ſpectacles. 
All tongues ſpeak of him, and the bleared ſights 
Are ſpeetacled to tee him. Shak(ſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Srrer TION, . /½ [ ſpectatio, Latiu.] Regard; re- 
ſ eq, N | 
rh. ſimple ſpe#atien of the lungs is diffareneed from that which 
concomitates a pleuriſy. Harvey, 
Srrcra'ronr, . / | Hectateur, Fr. Hpectator, Latin, ] 
A looker-on; a beholder, 
More 
Than hiſtory can pattern, though devis'd 
And play'd to take eee. | Shakeſpeare. 
If it proves a hood repalt to the ſpectators, the diſh pays the ſhot, 
. Sb-1he/peare's Cymbeline, 
An old gentleman mounting on horſeback, bm up heavily z but 
deſired the ſpe#fatort that they would count fourtcore and right be- 
tore they judged him. Dryden, 
tie mourns his former vigour loſt ſo far, 
To make him now /pe«/ater of a war, | Dryden. 
What pleature hath the owner more than the ſpectator Þ Feed, 


S$rkcCTA TORSHILP, 2. / [from /pectator,] Att of be- 


ang. 

"Thou fand'(t i' th' ſtate of hanging, or of ſome death more long 
In Jpetatorſhip, and eruoller in ſulfering. Ibateſpeares 
$PKCTKK, . % [ /pedtre, Fr. ſpectrum, Latin,) Appa- 

rition ; appearance of perſons dend. 

The ghoſts of traitors from the bridge deſcend, 

With bold fanatick ſpeetrer to rejoice, Dryden. 
The very poetical ule of the word, tor a /peFfre doth imply an ex- 
oQ reſemblance to ſome real being It repietents, Fring. fleet, 
Thele are nothing but eee the underſtanding raites to telt, 
to flatter ity own las ines. Locke. 
Sprx"cTRUM, »./\ | Latin.] An image ; a viſible form. 
This priſm had forme veins running along within the glaſs, from 
the one end to the other, Which ſcattered tome of the tun's light 
Iiegularly, but had no lentible eftect in increaſing the length of the 
Coloured eb. WW. Newton's Of ticks, 


SPL CULAR, adj, [ Hecularis, Latin.) 


1. Having the qualities of a mirrour or looking-glaſs. 
11 were but madness now t© impart 
"The Kloth None. Donne, 
eier wavy, by the fire alone, in glaſs veſſels, be turned into 
„ red body and from this ved body may be obtained a mercury, 
bright ail [porter as botores Boyle, 
\ (peewlum of metal Without glaſs, made ſome years fince tor 
optical utes, and very well wrought, produced none of thole rings; 
and thence 1 wider Rood that thete rings ariſe not from the ee 
ſurface alone, but depend upon the two urfaces of the plate of 
glats whereof the (peculum was made, and upon the thicknets of 
(tho plats between them. Newions 
2. Alliting fight. Improper. 
"The hidden way 
Of nature wouldit thou know, how firff ſhe frames 
All things in miniature, thy ett orb 
Apply to well-liffeQted kerneis4 do! 
In vac; obtorve the fender thready 
Ot Men- beginning woes, Philips, 
T. SpPr'CULATE. wu. | brenler, Fr. /deenior, Lat. 
o meditate z to contemplate 3 to take a view of 


any thing with the mind. 
Canlider the quantity, and not lte upon an intrinſecal te- 
lation, Dighy in Bodies, 
As new+-writers record fatty which afford great matter of ſpecu« 
lation, their readers ede accordingly, and, by their variety of 
eonjettuitys become vonivmmate Rateiimen, Addijon, 


0 


Milton. 


| 


Dryden's Aneid, | 


SP E 


To Spx'culate. w.a To conſider attentively ; to 
look through with the mind, 


Man was not meant to gape, or look upward, but to have his] 


thoughts ſublime ;z and not only behold, but ſpeculate their nature 
with the eye of the underſtanding» Brown. 


SyECULA TON. 2. / [ ſpeculation, Fr. from ſpeculate. ] 

1. Examination by the eye; view. 

2. Examiner ; ſpy. This word is found no where elſe, 
and probably 1s here . for /peculator. 


They who have, as who have not, whom their great ſtars 
Throne and ſet high ? ſervants | 
Which are to France the ſpies and ſpeculations, _ 
Intelligent of our ſtate. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
3. Mental view; intellectual examination; contempla- 


tion, 

In all theſe things being fully perſuaded, that what they did, it 
was obedlence to the will of God, and that all men ſhould do the 
like; there remained, after ſpeculation, practice whereunto the whole 
world might be framed, | Hooker. 

Thenceforth to ſpeculations high or deep 
I turn'd my thoughts ; and with capacious mind 
Conſider'd all things viſible. 7 Milton. 
News-writers afford matter of ſpeculation. Addiſen. 
4. A train of thoughts formed by meditation. 

From him Socrates derived the principles of morality, and moſt 

part of his natural ſpeculations, : Temple, 
5. Mental ſcheme not reduced to practice. 

'This terreſtrial globe, which before was only round in ſpeculation, 
has ſince been ſurrounded by the fortune and boldneis of many na- 
vigators. | Temple. 

This is a conſideration not to be neglected, or thought an indif- 
ferent matter of mere ſpeculation. Leſley. 

6. Power of ſight. Not in uſe, | 
| Thy bones are marrowleſs ; thy blood is cold; 

Thou haſt no ſpeculation in thoſe eyes 

Thou ſtar'ſt with. OY 
SP2"CULATIVE. adj, [ ſpeculatif, Fr. from ſpeculate.] 


1. Given to ſpeculation ; contemplative. 

If all other uſes were utterly taken away, yet the mind of man 
being by nature ſpeculative, and delighted with contemplation in it- 
ſelf, they were to be known even for mere knowledge ſake, 7ooker. 

It encourages ſpeculative perſons, who have no turn of mind to 
increale their tortunes. Addiſon. 

2. "Theoretical ; notional ; ideal; not practical. 
Some take it for a ſpeculative platform, that reaſon and nature 
would that the belt ſhould govern, but no wiſe to create a right. 
Bacon's Holy War. 

"Theſe are not ſpeculative flights, or imaginary notions, but are 
plain and undeniable laws, that are founded in the nature of ra- 
tional beings, Law. 

SPE"CULATIVELY, adv. [from ſpeculative.] 

1. Contemplatively; with meditation. 

2. Ideally; notionally ; theoretically ; not practically. 
SPECULA'TOR, . /. from ſpeculate.] 

1. One who forms theories, 

He is dextrous in puzzling others, if they be not through-paced 
ſpeculators in thoſe great theories, * 

2. [ ſpeculateur, Fr.] An obſerver; a contemplator. 

Although lapidaries and queſtuary enquirers affirm it, yet the 
writers of minerals, and natural ſpeculatcrs, Conceive the ſtones 
which bear this name to be a mineral concretions Brown. 

3. A ſpy; a watcher, | 
All the boats had one ſpeculator, to give notice when the fiſh 
approached, _ Broome on the Odyſſey. 
SPE"CULATORY. adj. [ from ſpeculate.) Exerciſing ſpe- 
culation. | 
SPECULUM. . / [Latin.) A mirrour ; a looking- 
glaſs ; that in which repreſentations are formed by 
reflection. 

A rough and coloured object may ſerve for a ſpeculum, to reflect 

the artificial rainbow, Boyle on Colours, 
SyzD. The preterite and part. paſſive of /peed. 

His horſe full of windgalls, ſped with the ſpavins, and rayed with 
the yellows. T pe 

Baibaroſla, ſped of that he deſired, ſtaid not long at Conſtanti- 


nople, but ſhaped his courſe towards Italy, Knolles, 
With all his harneſs ſoon the god was ſped ; 
His flying hat, his wings upon his heels, Dryden. 


Srrxen. ./. [from ſpeak] | 
1. The power of articulate utterance; the power of 


expreſling thoughts by vocal words, 

Miete iy none comparable to the variety of inſtructive expreſſions 
by ſpeech, wherewith man alone is endowed, for the communica- 
tion of his thoughts. : Holder on Speech. 

Though our ideas are firſt acquir-d by various ſenſations and re- 
flections, yet we convey them to each other by the means of cer- 
tain ſounds, or written marks, which we call words; and a great 
part of our knowledge is both obtained and communicated by theſe 
means, which are called ſpeech. Mattis. 

2. Language ; words conſidered as expreſſing thoughts, 


In ſpeech be eight parts, Accidencr. 
The gets of God to human ears 
Cannot without proceſs of ſpeech be told. Milton. 


3. Particular language, as diſtinct from others. 
There is neither eech nor language, but their voices are heard 
among them. I ſ. Common Prayer. 
4. Any thing ſpoken. 
A plague upon your epileptick viſage ! 
Smile you my ſpeeches as 1 were a fool? Shakeſp. King Lear. 
5, Talk; . | 
The duke did of me demand 
What was the ſpeech among the Londoners, 
Concerning the French journey. 
Speech of a man's telf ought to be ſeldom, 
6, Oration; harangue. Ges 
The conſtant deſign of theſe oratory, in all their ſpcecbes, was to 


Shakeſpeare, 
Bacin's Kays. 


drive tome one particular point, FSsaoift. 
7, Declaration of thoughts. \ 
I, with leave of /percb implor'd, reply'd. Milton. 


Syk"rCnLES8, adj, | from 2 
1. Deprived of the power of ſpeaking ; made mute or 
dumb, | 

Ne tell down, foam'd at mouth, and was ſpeechleſs. Sbabeſb. 
Ihe great god Pan hath broken his pipes, and Apollo's prieſts 
are become ſpeechleſs, Raleigh, 
A fingle vition tranſports them 2 it finds them in the eagerneſs 
and height of their devotion z they are ſpeechleſs for the time that 
it continues, and proſtrate when it departs, Dryden, 


Fc with wonder, and halt dead with fear. Addy/on,. 
| 2. Mute z dumb. 


1 kneel'd before him; 
was __ faintly he ſaid rife 3 diſmiſs'd me 
U 


Thus, with his ſpeccbleſs hand. Shakeſpeare's Coric/amus. 
From her eyes 
1 did receive fair /peechlejs meſſages. Shakeſpeare, 


He that never hears a word ſpoken, it is no wonder he remain 
ſpeechleſsy as any one muſt do, who from an infant thould be bred 
up among mutes. Holder on Speech, 

To SPEED. v. „. pret. and part. paſſ. Aed and /pecded, 
Leeden, Dutch. | 


| 


So well they ſped, that they be 
Unto the 42 pete th the Parti he * 
Devoid of outward ſenſe and native ren th 
Cover'd with charmed cloud from view of day, F 
Do you think me a ſwallow, an arrow, or a bullet *. 
my poor and cold motion, the expedition of thou ht? Tein 
hither with the very extremeſt inch of pollibility Y ade 
If pray'rs , 
Could alter high decrees, I to that place 
Would ſpeed before theey and be louder heard. 


| See where Idwall ſpecds ! a truſty ſoldier, 1 Mio. 
2, [ypedian, to grow rich, Saxon, * Phil, 
ucceſs, 7 J To have good 


1 Timon is ſhrunk) indeed; NS 
nd he, that 's once denied, will hardl , 
Now if this ſuit lay in Bianca's — 8, owe Shakeſpeare, 
How quickly ſhould you ſpeed. $ba 
, defy * _ _—_—_ croſs'd the gulph from bel Pare, 
told you then he ſhould prevail, and . 
In his bad errand. g By NG 
3. To ſucceed well or ill, 
Make me not ſighted like the baſiliſk : 
I've look'd on thouſands, who have ſped the better 
By my regard, but kill'd none ſo, Shakeſp. Winter T 
ape po e —_ ro an offence it was raſhly wh a 
out of the city, which might be unto them d 
ny _—_— ſpred never ſo well, TOY Ka 
Theſe were violators of the firſt temple; and e 
and abuſed the ſecond, ſped no N x __ _ Profancd 


4+ To have any condition, good or bad. — 
Ships heretofore in ſeas like fiſhes ſped, 
The mightieſt ill upon the ſmalleſt fed. 

To SPEED. v. a. 


1. To diſpatch in haſte ; to ſend away quickly, 
The tyrant's ſelf, a thing unus'd, began 
To feel his heart relent with meer compaſſion; 
- But, not diſpos'd to ruth or mercy then, 
He ſped him thence home to his habitation, 


2. To haſten ; to put into quick motion, 


Milton, 


Walle, 


F. airſax, 


e 
3 ſo ns will ſpeed her foot again, 
ed hither by pure love. + Shakeſp. Al's 7well | 
Satan, tow'rd the coaſt of _ beneath, Patends wal, 
Down from th' ecliptick ſped with hop'd ſucceſs, 
Throws his ſteep flight in many an airy wheel, Mil 
Bet Ty prieſt replied no more, an 
But ſped his ſteps along the hoarſe reſounding ſhore, D 
3. To furniſh in haſte. | l Fm 
4. To diſpatch; to deſtroy ; to kill; to miſchief; to 
ruin. 
With. a ſpeeding thruſt his heart he found; 
The lukewarm blood came ruſhing thro the wound, D den 
A dire dilemma ! either way I'm ſped; 8 
If foes they write, if friends they A » me dead, Pope 
5. To execute; to diſpatch, f 
7 Judicial acts are all thoſe writings and matters which relate to 
Judicial proceedings, and are ſped in open court at the inſtance of 
one or both of the parties. Ayliffe's Parergons 
6. To aſſiſt; to help forward. 


Lucina 


Reach'd her midwife hands to ſpeed the throws. 
Propitious Neptune fteer'd ihe courſe by night __ 
With riſing gales, that ſped their happy flight. Dryden, 


Speed the ſoft intercourſe from ſoul to ſoul, 
And waft a figh from Indus to the pole, Pope, 


7. To make proſperous ; to make to ſucceed, 
If any bring not this doctrine, receive him not into your houſe, 
neither bid him God ſpeed, St, Paul. 
He was choſen, though he ſtood low upon the roll, by a very un- 
uſual concurrence of providential events, happened to be ſped, Fell, 


Sr EBD. n. /. [ ſped, Dutch. ] 
1. Quickneſs ; celerity, | 
Earth receives 
As tribute, ſuch a ſumleſs journey brought 
Of incorporeal ſpeed, her warmth and light; 
Speed | to deſcribe whoſe ſwiftneſs number fails, Milton. 

We obſerve the horſe's patient ſervice at the plough, his ſpeed 

upon the highway, his docibleneſs, and deſire of glory. More. 
2. Haſte ; hurry ; diſpatch, 

When they ſtrain to their utmoſt ſpeed, there is ſtill the wonted 
diſtance between them and their aims: all their eager purſuits 
bring them no acqueſts. Decay of Pia. 

3. The courſe or pace of a horſe, 
He that rides at high ſpeedy and with a piſtol kills a ſparrow fly« 
ing. . Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. . 
4. Succeſs ; event of any action or incident, 
The prince your ſon, with mere conceit and fear 
Of the queen's ſpeed, is gone. Shaheſpaare, 
O Lord, I pray thee ſend me good ſpeed. Gen. xxiv. 12, 
SyE"EDILY. adv. [from /peedy.] With haſte; quickly. 
Poſt ſpeedily to your huſband, 


Shew him this letter. N 6 King Lear, 
Send ſpeedily to Bertran 3 charge him ſtriftly ' = 
Not to proceed, Drydes's Spanif Friar, 
Sex eDiNESS, #./, [from ſpcedy.] The quality of be. 
ing ſpeedy. ; : 
Spr"£DWELL, u. J. (veronica, Latin.] Fluellin. A 
plant. 8 


In a ſcarcity in Sileſia a rumour was ſpread of its ralning millet 
ſeed z but it was found to be only the ſeeds of the ivy-Jeaved red 
evell, or ſmall henbit. Derham!'s Phy fico-Theohgy. = 

Srr'ror. adj. [from ſpced.] Quick; ſwift; nimble; 
quick of Aach. 
ow near 's the other army? 
— Near, and on ſperdy foot: the main deſc 3 
Stands on the hourly thought. Shakeſpeare's King Leni. 
Back with ſpeedigft fail 
Zophiel, of cherubim the twiftcſt wing, 12 
Came flying. Milton's Paradiſe L. 
Let it be enough what thou haſt done, 
When ſpotted deaths ran arm'd through ev'ry ſtreet, 
With poiſon'd darts, which not the good could ſhun, 4 
The ſpeedy could outfly, or valiant meet. 222 
Srtionr. . / [picus martius, Lat.] A bird. 
SPELL. 1. / [ppel, Saxon, a word.] 
1. A charm conliſting of ſome words of occult power 
Thus Horace uſes words : . 
Sunt verba & voces gu hunc lenire delorem 
Pt. 
Start not; her actions ſhall be holy: 
You hear my ſpell is lawful : do not ſhun her, 
Until you fee her die again; for then th 
You kill her double. Shakeſpeare's Winto > 
Some have delivered the polity of ſpirits, that they Rand in 


. | hare 8, a" 
of charms, /pe//s, and conjurations, nan, —— Er. cn K 
Thou durſt not thus diſparage glorious arms, 
Had not ſpells 
And black enchantments, ſome magician's art, | ife 
Arm'd thee or charm'd thee ſtrong. Milton a . 
Begin, begin j the mvilick fe prepare. 


daſhes, 


Yourſdf 


1. Io make haſte ; to move with celerity. 


SPE 


Yourſelf you ſo excel, e 
When you vouchſafe to breathe my thought, 
That, like a ſpirit, with this ſpell 
Of my own teaching I am caught, Waller. 
Mild Lucina 
Then reach'd her widwife hands to ſpeed the throes, 
And ſpoke the pow'rful ſpells that babes to birth diſcloſe, 


| Dryden. 
v. A turn of work; a viciſſitude of labour, A low 
word. 


Their toil is ſo extreme as they cannot endure it above four 
hours in a day, but are ſucceeded by ſpells : the reſidue of the time 
they wear out at coytes and Kay les. e 


Fo SPELL. v. a, pret. and part, paſſ. elled or pelt. 
Hellen, don. 
1. To write with the proper letters. 
In the criticiſm of ſpelling, the word ſatire ought to be with i, and 
not with y; and if this be fo, then it 13 falſe /pe//ed throughout. 
| . Dryden's Juvenal, Dedication. 
2. To read by naming letters ſingly. 
I never yec ſaw man, 
How wiſe, how noble, young, how rarely featur'd, 
But ſhe would /pei! him backward ; if fair fac'd, 
She'd ſwear the gentleman ſhould be her ſiſter. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To charm. g 
I have you faſt: 
Unchain your ſpirits now with ſpelling charms, 
And try if they can gain your liberty. Sbaleſp. Henry VI. 
This, gather'd in the planetary hour, | 
With noxious weeds, and ſpell'd with words of pow'r, 
Dire ſtepdames in the magic bowl infuſe. 
To SPELL. v. . 
1 To form words of letters. 
What ſmall knowledge was, in them did dwell; 
And he a god, who could but read or ſpell. 
By paſting on the vowels and conſonants on the ſides of four 
dice, he has made this a play for his children, whereby his eldeſt 
ſon in coats has played himſeif into ſpelling. Locke, 
The Latin being written of the ſame character with the mo- 
ther tongue, by the aſſiſtance of a ſpe/ling book it is legible. 
| | Sheator. 
Another cauſe, which hath maimed our language, is a fooliſh 
opinion that we ought to ſpell exactly as we ſpeak. Swift. 
2. To read. 


Dryden. 


IF I read aught in heaven, 
Or heav'n write aught of fate, by what the flars, 
Voluminous or fingle characters, 
In their conjunction met, give me to ſpell, 
Gorrows and labours, oppoſition, hate, 
Attend thee, Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
When gowns, not arms, repell'd 
Tue fierce Epirote, and the African bold, 
Whether to ſetcle peace, or to unfold 
The drift of hollow ſtates, hard to be ſpell d. 
And may at laſt my weary age 
Find out the peaceful hermitage, 
Where I may fit and rightly ſpell 
Of every ſtar that heav'n doth ſhew, 
And every herb that ſips the dew, 


3. To read unſkilfully. 


| Milton. 


Milton. 


As to his underſtanding, they bring him in void of all notion; 
a rude unwritten blenk, ſent into the world only to read and pe 
out a God in the works of creation, South, 


| Yo SygLT. v. u. To ſplit ; to break. A bad word. 
Feed geeſe with oats, ſpe/ted beans, barley meal, or ground malt 
mixed with beer. Mortimer s Huſbandry. 
Sr.“ LTER. . /. A kind of ſemimetal. 
Metals in fuſion do not flame, for want of a' copious fume; ex- 
cept ſpelter, which fumes copiouſly, and thereby flames. MNervton. 


To SPEND. v. a. [ppendan, Saxon; Hpendere, Italian.] | 


1. To conſume ; to exhauſt ; to waſte. 
Our cannons malice vainly ſhall be ſpent 
Againſt th' invulnerable clouds, 
I will very gladly ſpend and be ſpent for N. 
There is oil in the dwelling of the wiſe, 
eth It up. 


Shakeſpeare, 
2 Cor. xli. 1 5 
ut a fooliſh man ſpend- 


Prov. xxl. 20. 
| We muſt exaſperate , 
The almighty Victor to ſpend all his rage. Milton. 
Money is . into England by nothing but ſpending here leſs 
of foreign commodities than what we carry to market can pay for. 
| ocke, 
2. To beſtow, as expence; to expend, as coſt. 
Wherefore do ye /pend money for that which is not bread ? 
Iſaiah, lv. 2. 
3. To beſtow for any purpoſe : often with hen. 
When we can intreat an hour to ſerve, 
Would ſpend it in ſome words upen that buſineſs, _ 
It you would grant the time. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Eleutherius, perceiving that he was unwilling to ſpend any more 
time upon the debate, thought not fit to make any mention to him 
of the propoſed opinion. Boyle, 
4. To effuſe. . | | 
Coward dogs 7 
Moſt ſpend their mouths, when what they ſeem to threaten 
Runs far before them, Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 


5. To ſquander ; to laviſh. 
The whole of our reflections terminate in this, what courſe wo 
are to take to paſs our time; ſome to get, and others to ſpend, their 
e(tates, Wake. 


6. To paſs; to ſuffer to paſs away. * 
In thoſe paſtoral paſtimes a great many days were ſpent, to fol- 
low their flying predeceſſors. idney. 
They ſpend their days in wealth, and in a moment go down to 
the grave, ob, XXI. 13. 
He ſpends his life with his wife, and remembereth neither father 
nor mother, | 1 Eſdras, iv. 21. 
Say, for you ſaw us, ye immortal lights! 
ow oft unwearied have we ſpent the nights, 
Till the Ledzan ſtars, fo fam'd for love, 
Wonder'd at us from above. Cowley. 
When he was of riper years, for his farther accompliſhment, 
he ſpent a conſiderable part of his time in travelling. Pope. 


7. To waſte ; to wear out ; to exhauſt of force. 

The waves aſcended and deſcended, till their violence being 
Jeent dy degrees, they ſettled at laſt, Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 

They bend their bows, they whirl their flings around; 
Heaps of ſpent arrows fall, and ſtrew the ground. Dryden, 

The winds are rais'd, the ſtorm blows high 
Be it your care, my friends, to keep it up 
In its full fury, and direct it right, 
Till it has ſpent itſelf on Cato's head. 


8. To fatigue ; to haraſs. 

Nothing but only the hope of ſpoil did relieve them, having 
arce clothes to cover their nakedneſs, and their bodies ſpent with 
long labour and thirſt, Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks 
Or come your ſhipping in our ports to lay, 
Spent and diſabled in ſo long a way? Dryden's Z&neid. 

Our walls are thinly mann'd, our beſt men lain 

he reſt, an heartleſs number, ſpent with watching, 


Addifon"s Cato. 


And haraſs'd out with duty. Dryden. 
Some ſpent With toil, ſome with deſpair oppreſs'd, 
Leap'd headlong from the heights z the flames conſum'd the 
reit, Dryden : Ancid. 
8 


Dryden. 


1 Thou oft haſt ſeen me | 
Wreſtling with vice and faction; now thou ſee'ſt me 
Spent, overpower'd, deſpairing of ſucceſs. Addiſon's Cato, 
To SEND. v. .. 
1. To make expence. 
Henceforth your tongue muſt ſpend at leſſer rate, 


han in its flames to wrap a nation's fate. Dryden. 
He ſpends as a perſon who knows that he muſt come to a reckon- 
Ng. a; ; South, 


2, To prove in the uſe. | 
Butter ſpent as if it came from the richer ſoil, Temple. 
3. To be loſt or waſted, 
The ſound ſpendeth, and is diſſipated in the open air; but in 
ſuch concaves it is conſerved and contracted. . Bacon, 
On mountains, it may be, many dews fall, that ſpend before 
* come to the valleys. Bacon. 
4. To be employed to any uſe. 

There have been cups and an image of Jupiter made of wild 
vines; for the vines that they uſe for wine are ſo often cut, that 
their ſap ſpenderh into the grapes. Bacon. 

SPENDER. 7. / ms cms. 
1. One who ſpends, 
Let not your recreations be laviſh ſpenders of your time; but 
healthful, ſhort, and apt to retreſh you. Taylor, 
2. Aprodigal; a laviſher, 
Biſhop Morton told the commiſſioners, who were to levy the 
benevolence, if they met with any that were ſparing, to tell them 
that they mult needs have, becauſe they laid up; and if they were 
Jpenders, they muſt needs have, becauie it was ſeen in their port 
and manner of living. Bacon's Henry VII. 
SPE'NDTHRIPT. . J. | ſpend and thrift.) A prodi- 
gal ; a laviſher, 
Bitter cold weather ſtarved both the bird and the ſpendtbrift, 


L'Eftrange. 
Some fawning uſurer does feed 

With preſent ſums th' unwary ſpendthrift's need. Dryden, 
Moſt men, like ſpendtþrift heirs, judge a little in hand better 
than a great deal to come, Locke, 
The ſon, bred in ſloth, becomes a ſpendthrift, a profligate, and 
goes out of the world a beggar, wift, 
SPR'RABLE, adj, [ ſperabilis, Latin.) Such as may be 

hoped. Not in ule. | | 
We may caſt it away, if it be found but a bladder, and diſcharge 
it of ſo much as is vain and not ſperable. Bacon, 


SPERM, 1. / [| ſperme, Fr. ſperma, Lat.] Seed; that 
by which the ſpecies is continued, 
Some creatures bring forth many young ones at a burthen, and 
ſome but one: this may be cauſed by the quantity of ſperm re- 
uired, or by the partitions of the womb which may lever the 
ſperm. Bacon. 
There is required to the preparation of the ſperm of animals a 


great apparatus of veſlels, many ſecretions, concoctions, reflections, 
and eirculations. Ray. 


|SPERMACETI. n. f. ¶ Lat.] Corruptedly pronounced 


parmaſitty, 

A particular ſort of whale affords the oil whence this is made; 
and that is very improperly called ſperma, becauſe it is only the oil 
which comes from the head of which it can be made. It is changed 
from what it is naturally, the oil itſelf being very brown and rank. 
The peculiar property of it is, to ſhoot into flakes, not much un- 

like the chryſtallization of ſalts ; but in this ſtate *tis yellow, and 
has a certain rankneſs, from which it is freed by ſqueezing it be- 
tween warm metalline plates: at length it becomes perfectly pure, 
inodorous, flaky, ſmooth, white, and in ſome meaſure tranſparent. 


: Nuincy+ 
terte. Jö Le r. om om? 


1. Seminal; conſiſting of ſeed. 
The primordials of the world are not mechanical, but ſperma- 
tical or vital,  More's Divine Dialogues. 
Metals and ſundry meteors rude ſhapes have no need of any par- 
ticular principle of life, or Feger. form, diſtin from the reſt 
or motion of the particles of the matter. More. 
2. Belonging to the ſperm ; containing ſperm. 
The moiſture of the body, which did before irrigate the parts, is 
drawn down to the ſpermatical veſſels. Bacon, 
Two difterent ſexes muſt concur to their generation : there is in 
both a great apparatus of ſpermatick veſſels, wherein the more ſpiri- 
tuous part of the blood is by many digeſtions and circulations ex- 
alted into ſperm. Ray on the Creations 


To SPE'RMAT1ZE, v. u. [from ſperm.) To yield ſeed. 
Ariſtotle affirining that women do not ſpermatize, and confer a 
receptacle, rather than eſſential principles of generation, deduc- 
tively includes both ſexes in mankind, Brown. 


SPERMATOCE' LE. . % [onigue and eng.] A rupture 
cauſed by the contraction of the ſeminal veſſels, and 
the ſemen falling into the ſcrotum, Bailey, 


SPERMO'LOGIST.#. % [oniguiniy®-] One who gathers 
or treats of ſeeds, Die. 


To SPERSE. w. a. | ſperſus, Lat.] To diſperſe; to ſcat- 
ter. A word not now in uſe, | 
The wrathful wind, 
Which blows cold ſtorms, burſt out of Scythian mew 
That l thoſe clouds, and in ſo ſhort as thought 
This dreadful ſhape was vaniſhed to nought. 
He making ſpeedy way through ſperfed air, 
And through the world of waters wide and deep, 
To Morpheus' houſe doth haſtily repair, Fairy Queen, 


To SET. v. a. [Sper in Scotland is a ſuperabundance 
of water: as, that tide or freſh was a high pet.] To 
bring or pour abundantly, 


Myſterious dame, 
That ne'er art call'd but when the dragon womb 
Of Stygian darkneſs ſpers her thickeſt gloom, 
And makes one blot of all the air, E 
Stop thy cloudy ebon chair, Milton, 


To SPEW. v. a. [ypepan, Saxon; /euwwen, Dutch. ] 


1. To vomit ; to eje& from the ſtomach, 
A ſwordfiſh ſmall him from the reſt did ſunder, 
That in his throat him pricking ſoftly under 
His wide abyſs, him forced forth to ſpew, 
That all the ſea did roar like heaven's thunder, 
And all the waves were ſtain'd with filthy hue, 


2. To eject; to caſt forth. 
When carth with ſlime and mud is cover'd o'er, 
Or hollow places 2 their wat' ry ſtore. Dryden's Georgicks. 
When yellow ſands are ſifted from below, 
The glitt'ring billows give a golden ſhow 
And when the fouler bottom ſpetvs the black, 
The Stygian dye the tainted waters take. 
3. To eject with loathing. | 
Keep my ſtatutes, and commit not any of theſe abominations, 
that the land /p-4v not you out. Lev. xviii. 28. 
Contentious ſuits ought to be ſpetucd out, as the ſurfeit of 
courts. Bacon's Eye. 


To Srw. vin. To vomit; to eaſe the ſtomach. 
He could have haul'd in 
The drunkards, and the noiſes of the inn : 
But better twas that they ſhould fleep or peu, 
Than in the ſceae to offend or him or you, 


Spenſer . 


Spenſer. 


Dryden. 


SPHA'CELUS. #. /. [o@&niA®- ; ſphacele, Fr. 


SPHERE. . / [ /þhere, Fr. ſphera, Lat. 2 
1. A globe; an orbicular body; a body of which the 
center is at the ſame diſtance from every point of 


4. Orb; circuit of motion. 


5. [from the /phere of activity aſcribed to the 


in ſo high a ſphere, and with ſo vigorous a luſtre, 


2. To form into roundneſs. 


SpnHr'RICAL; 
SPHERICK, 
1. Round; orbicular ; 


SPHERI'CITY. 


SPHEROI D. . /. [og&tex and d-; /pheroide, 


SrnI“RULE. . /. [ ſpherula, Lat.] A little glob 


SeHINX. . /. [ofiyt.] 


H 
2. A ſmall quantity, as of ſpice to the thing ſeaſoned, 


1 
Ben Jonſon. 


8 


cial word. 


The lower vallies in wet winters are ſo ſpervy, that they know 
not how to feed them, Mertimer's Huſbandry. 


Syr'wy. adj, [from ew.) Wet; foggy. A provin- 


To SrHAOELAT R. v. a. [from phacelus, medical La- 


tin.] To affect with a gangrene 


The long retention of matter ſpbacelates the brain. Sbarp. 


To SPHA'CELATE. v. 2. To mortify; to ſuffer the 


gangrene. . | 
The ſkin, by the great diſtention, having been rendered very 
thin, will, if not taken away, ſpbacelate, and the reſt degenerate 
into a cancerous ulcer. Sharp's Surgery» 
7 A gan- 

grene; a mortification. 
It is the ground of inflammation, gangrene, 


bacelun. Wifſem. 


the circumference. 


Firſt the ſun, a G7 ſphere, he fram'd. Milton. 
2. Any 1 of the mundane ſyſtem. | 
hat if within the moon's fair ſhining ſphere, 
What if in every other ſtar unſeen, 
Of other worlds he happily ſhould hear? Fairy Queen, 
And then mortal ears 
Had heard the muſick of the ſpheres. Dryden, 
3. A globe repreſenting the earth or ſky. 
Two figures on the fides emboſs'd appear z 
Conon, and what 's his name who made the ſphere, 
And ſhew'd the ſeaſons of the ſliding year? Dryden. 


Half unſung, but narrower bound 
Within the viſible diurnal ſphere. 


Milton. 
| power 
emanating from bodies.) Province; compaſs of 
knowledge or action; employment. | 
To be call'd into a huge ſphere, and not to be ſeen to move inꝰ t. 
Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra. 
Of enemies he could not but contract good ſtore, while moving 
King Charles. 
Every man, verſed in any particular buſineſs, finds fault with 
thele authors, ſo far as they treat of matters within his ſphere. 
3 Freebolder. 
Ye know the ſpheres and various taſks afſign'd 
By laws eternal to th' etherial kind, Popes 
The hermit's pray'r permitted, not approv'd 
Soon in an higher ſphere Eulogius mov'd. Harte. 


To SPHERE. vv. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. 'To place in a ſphere. 


The glorious planet Sol, 
In noble eminence enthron'd and ed 
Amidſt the reſt, whoſe med'cinable eye 


Corrects the ill aſpects of planets evil, Shakeſpeare 


Light from her native eaſt 
To journey through the airy gloom began, 
Spber'd in a radiant cloud; for yet the ſun 
as wot, -- - Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 


Lag. [ /pherique, Fr. from ſÞhere.] 


globular, 
What deſcent of waters could there be in a ſpherical and round 
body, wherein there is nor high nor low ? Raleigh. 
"Though ſounds ſpread round, fo that there is an orb or ſpherical 
a:ea of the ſound, yet they go fartheſt in the forelines from the firſt 
local impulſion of the air. , Bacon, 
By diſcernment of the moiſture drawn up in vapours, we muſt 
know the reaſon of the ſpherical figures of the drops. Glanville. 
A fluid maſs neceſlarily falls into a ſpherical ſurface, - Keil, 
Where the central nodule was globular, the inner ſurface of the 
firſt cruſt would be ſpherick z and if the cruſt was in all parts of the 
lame thickneſs, that whole cruſt would be ſpherical, Woodward, 


2, Planetary ; relating to the orbs of the planets, 


We make guilty of our diſaſters the ſun, the moon, and ſtars, 
as if we were villains by ſpherical predominance, Shakeſpeare. 


SPHE'RICALLY, adv. [from herical.] In form of a 


ſphere, 


ele ens n. /. [from ſpbere.] Roundneſs ; 


rotundity. 

Such bodies receive their figure and limits from ſuch lets as 
hinder them from attaining to that ſphericaſne/s they aim at. Digby. 

Water conſiſts of ſmall, ſmooth, ſpherical particles : their 
ſmoothneſs makes em (lip eafily upon one another; the ſphericity 
keeps 'em from touching one another in more points than one. 

Cheyne's Philoſophical Principles. 

r.] 
A body oblong or oblate, approaching to the form 
of a ſphere, | 

They are not ſolid particles, by the neceſſity they are under to 
change their figures into oblong ſphervids, in the capillary veſſels, 
Cheyne's Philoſophical Principles. 


SPHERO1'DICAL. adj. [from /pheroid.] Having the form 


of a ſpheroid. 
If theſe corpuſcles be ſpheroidical, or oval, their ſhorteſt dlame- 
ters muſt not be much greater than thoſe of light, Cbeyne. 
e. 
Mercury is a collection of exceeding ſmall, vaſtly heavy /yberulet. 
Cheyne's Philo/,pbica rinciples. 


The ſphinx was a famous monſter in Egypt, that remained by 
conjoined Nilus, having the face of a virgin, and the body of a lion, 
Peacham on Drawing. 


Ser'aL. n./. [ e/pial, Fr.] A ſpy ; a ſcout ; a watcher, 


Obſolete. 


His ears be as ſpials, alarum to crie, 


Tu | Hu 4, 6 
He privy ſpials plac'd in all hie way, Ne ſbandry 


To weet what courſe he takes, and how he fares, Spenſer. 
For he by faithful ſpia/ was aſlur'd , 
That Egypt's king was forward on his way, Fiirſax, 


Their truſt towards them hath rather been as to good Hi and 
good whiſperers, than good magiſtrates and oſlicers. Bacon. 


SPICE. n. / —— French. 
1. A vegetable 


production, fragrant to the ſmell and 


pungent to the palate; an aromatick ſubltance uſed 
in ſauces, | 
Dang'rous rocks, 
Which, touching but my gentle veſſel's ſide, 
Would ſcatter all the ſpices on the ſtream, Shakeſpeare, 
Is not manhood, learning, gentleneſs, and virtue, the ſpice and 
ſalt that ſeaſons a man ? Shakeſpeare's Troilus an Creſſidas 
Garlick, the northern ſpice, is in mighty requeſt among the In- 


dians. Temple. 
ih ſauces and rich ſpices are fetched from the Indies. Baker, 


hink what they have done, 
And then run ſtark mad; for all 
Thy by-gone fooleries were but ſpices of it. Shakeſpeare, 
It containeth ſingular relations, not without ſome ſpice or Iprin« 
kling of all learning. Brown's Vulgar Erruurts 
$0 in the wicked there 's no vice, 
Or which the ſaints have not a /pice, —_ 


SPI 


To Sic. v. a. [from the noun] To ſegſon with 
ſpice z to mix with aromatick bodies, 
His mother was a vot'reſs of my order, 
And in the ſpiced Indian air by night 
Full often ſhe hath goſſip'd by my fide, 
With a feitivall | 
She ' firſt receive thee ; but will ſpice thy bread 


Shakeſpeare. 


With flowric poyſons. Chapman. 
"Theſe hymns may work on future wits, and ſo 

May great-grandchildren of thy praiſes grow; 

Aud ſo, though not revive, embalm and ſpice 

The world, which elſe would putrify with vice. Donne. 


What though ſome have a fraught 
Of cloves and nutmegs, and in cinnamon fail, 
If thou haſt wherewithal to ſpice a draught, 
When griefs prevail? Herbert, 
SHA. n. / [from ſpice.] One who deals in ſpice, 
Names have been derived from occupations, as Salter and Spicer. 
: Camden. 
Sri*ctny. . J [eſpicerice, French; from /pice.] 
1, The commodity of ſpices, 
"Their camels were loaden with ſpicery, and balm and myrrh. 
Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 
She in whoſe body 
The weſtern treaſure, eaſtern ſpiceryy 
Europe and Africk, and the unknown reſt, 
Were eaſily found, 
2. A repoſitory of ſpices, 
Ahe ſpicery, the cellar and its furniture, are too well known to 
be here nüt upon. Addiſon on Italy. 
Sy1ck and Span, [This word I ſhould not have ex- 
pected to have found authoriſed by a polite writer. 
Span-new is uſed by Chaucer, and is ſuppeſed to come 
from ppannan, to ſtretch, Saxon; expandere, Latin; 
whence an. Span-new is therefore originally uſed 
of cloth new extended or dreſſed at the clothiers, 
and /pich and n is newly extended on the ſpikes 
or tenters : it is however a low word.] Quite new; 
now firſt uſed, 
While the honour thou haſt got 
Is ſpick and ſpan new, piping hot 
dale her 8 bravely, : Butler. 
They would have thele reduced to nothing, and then others 


Donne. 


created ſpick and ſpan new out of nothing, Burnet, 
I keep no antiquated (tuft 3 
But iet and ſpan 1 have enough, Swift, 
Sri. . /. [meum, Lat.] The herb maldmony 
or bearwort. Did. 


Sri. a4, from ice. : f 
1, Producing ſpice ; abounding with aromaticks. 
Off at tea north-eaſt winds blow 
Sabwan odour, from the ſpicy thore 
Of Araby the bleſt 3 with ſuch delay. | 
Well pleas'd they Mack their courſe ; and many a league, 


Cheer'd with the grateful ſmell, old ocean ſmiles, Milton, 

For them the Idumiean balm did ſweat, 

And in hot Ceilon /picy foreſts grew, : Dryden. 
2. Aromatick ; having the qualities of ſpice. 


"The regimen in this diſeaſe ought to be of ſpicy and cephalick 
vegetables, to diſpel the viſcoſity, _ trbuthnot on Diet, 

; Under fouthern ſkies exalt their ſails, 
Led by new (tars, and borne by ſpicy gales ! 


$yrico'si Ty. . | /pica, __ 'The quality of being 
ſpiked like ears of corn; fulneſs of ears, Didi. 


SPIDER. . / [ Skinner thinks this word ſoftened from 
Jpinder, or ſpinner, from ſpin Junius, with his uſual 
elicity, dreams that it comes from owiguy, to ex- 
tend ; for the ſpider extends his web. Perhaps it 
comes from eden, Dutch, /peyden, Daniſh, to . 
to lie upon the catch. Don, dona, Saxon, is a beetle, 
or properly an humble bee, or ese bee, May not 
ſpider be /þy dor, the inſet that watches the der] 
The animal that ſpins a web for flies. 
More diretul hap betide that hated wretch, 
"Than | can wiſh to adders, ſpiders, toaus, 
"The /pider's web to watch we'll Rand, 
And, when it takes the bees 
We'll belp out of the tyrant's hand 
"The innocent to tree, 
Infidious, reftlety, watchful ſpiders 
Fear no officious daimfel's broom 3 
Extend thy arttul tabrick wider, 
And ſpread thy banners round my toom: 
While I thy curious fabrick tate at, 
Aud think on hapleſs poet's fate, 
Like thee confin'd to nolſome garret, 
Au rudely baniſh'd rooms of (tate, 
"The ſpider's touch how exquilitely tine! 
Feels at each thread, and lives along the Une. Pope, 
SP ORRCATCUER, %% [from rider and catcher ; picus 
murarius, Lat.] A bird, 


Svi'bunwoRkm, /, [ /phalangium, Latin.] A plant 
with a lily. flower, compoſed of fix petals. Mlle. 


SrifankL, . % [meum, Lat.] A plant. See Srick- 
NM 1.1. 95 s 


Svi*gor. „% [eben, Dutch] A pin or peg put 
into the faucet to keep in the liquor. 
Bate Hungarian wight, wilt thou the get wield ? Shateſpeare, 
"Take out the eee, and clap the point in your mouth, Fest. 
SPIKK, %% | pion, Latin, ] 
1. Au car of corn, 
wn wp bn ranks and files; the bearded hides 
Guard it from birds, av With a stand of pikes, Denham, 
Suftering not the yellow beards tv rear, 
He tramples down the ſpider, and intercepts the year, Dryden, 
he gleaners, | 
Needs after ite, their (paring harveſt, pick, _ Thomſon, 
2, A long nail of iron or wood; a _ rod of iron 
ſharpened : fo called from its limilitude to an ear. 
For the body of the thips, no nation equals Kugland for tho 
vaken timber; and we need not borrow of any other iron for 
De, or mails to faſten chem. Bacon, 
ne head of your medal would be feen to more advantage, it 
It were placed on a [pits of the tower, Dryden. 
Ho woars on his head the corona radiata, another type of his 
divinity 1 the ite that ſhoot out reprelent the rays of the fun, 
Addijon, 
Sri. The name of a plant. This is a ſmaller 
\ ſpecies of lavender, 
he vil of /aite 14 much uſed by our artificers in their varniches ; 
but it bs gonera ly adulter ate. Hill's Materia Madicas 
Sri. „. 4, [from the noun. ] 
1. Lo faſten with og nails, 
Lay loog planks upon them, pinned or {pits down to the pieces 
of oak on which they lie. Nate Mecbanical Exerciſes. 
ay long planks upon them, Al vr pinning them down faſt, 
Mortimer 1 He. 


P ohe . 


Shakeſpeare, 


Drayton. 


Dr. Littleton. 


2. To ſet with ſpikes. 


To SPILI,, „, . 


2. To be ſhed ; to be loſt by being ſhed. 


Spr'LLER, 1. J. 


3. To protraQt ; to draw out, 


5. To put into a turning motion, as a boy's top. 
To SPIN, b. u. 


3. To move round as a ſpindle. 


5 


A youth, leaping over ſud . 
down, and in his falling he was catched by thoſe ſpikes. Wiſeman. 


3- To make ſharp at the end. | 
SP1'xENARD. . J. [ ſpica nardi, Lat.] A plant, and 


the oil or balſam produced from the plant. 
It grows plentifully in Java, It has been known to the medi- 
cal writers of all ages. Hill's Materia Medica. 
A woman, having an alabaſter box of ointment of ſpikenard, 
brake and poured it on his head, Mar. xiv. 3. 
He caſt into the pile bundles of myrrh, and ſheaves of 3 
enriching it with every ſpicy ſhrub, | ator. 


Se1LL. 3. J | ſpijlen, Dutch. ] 


1. A ſmall ſhiver of wood, or thin bar of iron. 
The oyſters, beſides gathering by hand, have a * dredge, 
which is a thick ſtrong net, faſtened to three ſpills of iron, and 
drawn at the boat's ſtern, , Carew. 
Have near the bunghole a little venthole, ſtopped with a ſpill. 
f Mortimer. 
2. A ſmall quantity of money. I know not whence 
derived, | | 
The biſhops, who conſecrated this ground, were wont to have a 
92 or ſportule from the credulous laity. Ayliſßfe. 
o SPILL. v. a. [ppillan, Saxon; pillen, Dutch; 
ſpilla, r | 
1. To ſhed ; to loſe by ſhedding, 
Be ſatisfied, dear God, with our true blood, 
Which, as thou know'ſt, unjuſtly muſt be ſpilt. Shakeſpeare. 
Friend or brother, 
He forfeits his own blood that ſpills another. Shak, Timon. 
Themſelves exact their cruelty, 
And I conſtrained am this blood to ſpill, Daniel Civil War. 
They having /ſpi/d much blood, and done much waſte, 
Subduing nations; and achiev'd thereb 
Fame in the world, high titles, and ack prey; 
Shall change their courſe to pleaſure, eaſe, and ſloth. Milton. 
Medea muſt not draw her murth'ring knife, 
And ſpill her children's blood upon the ſtage, 
Orbellan did diſgrace 
With treach'rous deeds our mighty mother's race; 
And to revenge his blood, ſo juſtly ſpi/r, 
What is it leſs than to partake his guilt ?- 
Nor the Centaur's tale 
Be here repeated z how, with luſt and wine 
Inflam'd, they tought and ſpile their drunken ſouls 
At feaſting hour, 
2. To deſtroy; to miſchief. 


Thus is our thought with pain of thiſtle tilled, - 
Thus be our nobleſt parts dried up with ſorrow; 


Roſcommon. 


Philips, 


Thus is our mind with too much minding ſpilled. Sidney. 
Why are you fo fierce and cruel ? : 
Is it becauſe your eyes have power to kill? 
Then know that mercy is the Mighty's jewel, 
And greater glory think to ſave than ſpill, - Spenſer. 


Thou all-ſhaking thunder, 
Crack nature's mould, all germins ſpi// at once 
That make ingrateful man. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Be not angry with theſe fires ; ö 
For then their threats will kill me: 
Nor look too kind on my deſires; 
For then my hopes will ſpill me. 
All bodies are with other bodies fill'd 
But ſhe receives both heav'n and earth together: 
Nor are their torms by raſh encounters /,; 
For there they ſtand, and neither toucheth either, 
3- To throw away, 


This ſight ſhall damp the raging ruſfian's breaſt, 
The poiſon /, and half-drawn ſword arreſt, 


Davies. 


Tickell. 


1. To waſte; to be laviſh. ; 
"Thy father bids thee ſpare, and chides for ſpi/ling Sidney. 

He was ſo toptul of himſelf, that he let it /p on all the com- 
pany : he ſpoke well indeed, but he ſpoke too long. Watts. 


of fiſhing line. 


In harbour they are taken by ſpillers made of a cord, to which 
divers ſhorter arc tied at a little diſtance, and to each of theſe a 
hook is faſtened with a bait: this fpilſer they fink in the ſea 


where thoſe fiſhes have their accuſtomed haunt. Carco. 


Sriurn. ./ [from ill.] Any thing poured out or 


waſted. | 
Our vaults have wept with drunken ſpi/th of wine, Shak, 


To SPIN. v. a. preter, u or /þan ; part. uu. [ppimn- 


nan, Saxon; innen, Dutch. ] 
1. Jo draw out into threads. 


The women un goats hair, Fx. xxxv. 26. 


2, To form threads by drawing out and twiſting any 


filamenrous matter. 


You would be another Penelope; yet all the yarn ſhe ſpun, in 

Ulyiles's abſence, did but fill Ithaca full of moths. Shakeſpeare, 
The fates but only ſpin the coarſer clue ; 

The fineſt of the wool is left for you, Dryden. 


By one delay after another, they ſpin out their whole lives, till 
there 's no more future left before 'em. J. Eflrange. 
Why ſhould Rome fall a moment ere her time ? 

No, let us draw her term of freedom out 


In its full length, and ſpin it to the laſt, Addiſon's Cato, 


4. To form by degrees; to draw out tediouſly, 


| paſted lightly over many particulars, on which learned and 
witty men might {pin out large volumes. Digby. 
It his cure lies among the lawyers, let nothing be ſaid againſt 
intangling property, ſpinning out cauſes, and ſqueezing clients. 
Collier, 

Men of large thoughts and quick apprehonſions are not to ex- 
peet any thing here, but what, being % out of my own coarſe 
thoughts, is fitted to men of my own fizes Locke, 
Ihe lines are weak, another 's pleas'd to (ay 


Lora Fanny pins a thouſand ſuch a day, Pope, 


1. To exercile the art of ſpinning, or drawing threads. 
We can fling our legs and arms upwards and downwards, back - 


waids, forwards, and round, as they that /in. More. 
Ten thouſand ſtalks their various bloſſoms ſpread ; 
Peaceful and lowly in their native foil, 
They neither know to ſpin, nor care to toil, Prier, 
For this Alcides learn'd to Air; 
His club laid down, and lion's (kin. Prior, 


* ſdingare, Italian.] To ſtream out in a thread or 


ſmall current, 
Together furiouſly they ran, 
That to the ground came horſe and man 
The blood out of their helmets ſpar, 


So ſharp were their encounters, =Drayton's Nympbid. 


Whether the tun, predominant in heav'n, 
Rite on the earth, or earth riſe on the ſun 3 
He from the ealt his flaming road begin, 
Or the from welt her filent courſe advance 


With inotlenſive pace, that ſpinning fleeps 


the ſpiked pales, was ſuddenly fri . | 


Dryden. 


Ben Jonſon, 


[1 know not whence derived.] A kind 


On her ſoft axle, while ſhe paces ev'n | 
_ bears N e. — the ſmooth air along, 
olicit not oughts, Milton”, 
As when a hipwright ſtands his workmen, 8 755 
Who ply the wimble ſome huge beam to bore; 
Urg'd on all hands, it nimbly Jpins about, 
The grain deep piercing till it ſcoops it out, 
Sri'N Ach. 


3 n. /. | ſpinachia, Lat.] A plant, 


It hath an apetalous flower, conſiſting of ma e Uh 
cluded in the flower-cup, which are 3 in | an * 
male plants, which are barren; but the embryos are er 
from the wings of the leaves on the female lants, which after 
ward become roundiſh or angular ſeeds, which, in ſome forts, 
have thorns adhering to them. Mills. 

Spinage is an excellent herb, crude or boiled, Mortimer, 

27 5 adj, [ /pina, Lat.] Belonging to the back. 

one. 

All ſpinal, or ſuch as have no ribs, but only a back bone, are 
ſomewhat analagous thereto, Brown's Vulpar 3 

Thoſe ſolids are entirely nervous, and proceed from the din 

and ſpinal marrow, which by their bulk appear ſufficient to fur. 
niſh all the ſtamina or threads of the ſolid parts, Arbutbnot 
Deſcending careleſs from his couch, the fall : 

F Lux'd his joint neck, and ſpinal marrow bruis'd. Philips, 

SPI NDLE. #, J. IT pindl, ppindel, Saxon.] 

1. The pin by which the thread is formed, and on 
which it is conglomerated. 

Bodies fibrous by moiſture incorporate with other thread, eſpe. 


cially if there be a little wreathing; as appeareth by the twiſt; 
of thread, and twirling about of ſpindles. _ / ning 


. 


Bacon. 

Sing to thoſe that hold the vital ſheers, 285 
And turn the adamantine ſpindle round 

On which the fate of gods and men is wound. Milton, 


Upon a true repentance, God is not ſo fatally tied to. the ſpindle 
of abſolute reprobation, as not to keep his promiſe, and ſeal mer. 
ciful pardons. | Jaſper Maine, 

So Pallas from the duſty field withdrew, | 
And, when imperial Jove appear'd in view, 
Reſum'd her female arts, the ſpindle and the clew ; 
Forgot the ſceptre ſhe ſo well had ſway'd, 


And, with that mildneſs ſhe had rul'd, obey'd. Stepney, 
Do you take me for a Roman matron, 
Bred tamely to the " and the loom ? A. Philips, 
2. A long ſlender ſtalk. 


The ſpindles muſt be tied up, and, as they grow in height, 

rods let by them, leſt by their bending they ſhould break. 
5 Mortimer, 

3. Any thing ſlender. In contempt. 

Repoſe yourſelf, if thoſe ſpindle legs of yours will carry you 
to the next chair, Dryden's Spaniſh Friar, 
The marriage of one of our heireſſes with an eminent cour- 
tier, gave us ſpindle ſhanks and cramps. ___Tatle, 


To SP1U'NDLE, v. #, [from the noun. ] To ſhoot into a 
long ſmall ſtalk, 


Another ill accident in drought is the ſpindling of the corn, 
which with us is rare, but in hotter countries common; info. 
much as the word calamity was firſt derived from calamus, when 
the corn could not get out of the ſtalk. Bacon, 

When the flowers begin to ſpindle, all but one or two of the 
biggeſt, at each root, ſhould be nipped off. Mortimer, 


SPINDLESHA”NKE D. adj, [ ſpindle and ſbank.] Having 
ſmall legs. 
Her lawyer is a little rivelled, ſpindleſhanked gentleman, Addiſen, 


SP1'NDLETREE. #. / [enonymus, Lat.] Prickwood. A 
plant. | 


SPINE, u. J. [ ſpina, Lat.] The back bone. 
The rapier entered his right fide, reaching within a finger's 
breadth ot the ſpines Wiſeman's Surgery» 
There are who think the marrow of a man, 
Which in the ſpine, while he was living, ran; 

When dead, the pith corrupted will become | 

A ſnake, and hiſs within the hollow tomb. Dryden, 
SP1'NEL. 2. J. A fort of mineral. Spinel ruby is of a 
bright roſy red ; it is ſofter than the rock or balaſs 
ruby. 8 | Woodward. 
Six RTT. #./. [e/pinette, Fr.] A ſmall harpſichord; 

an inſtrument with keys. | 

When miſs delights in her ſpinnety 

A fidiler may his fortune get. Sqvift, 


Spin1'FEROUS, adj, [Hina and fero, Lat.] Bearing 

thorns, | 
SP1NK,n./ A finch; a bird. | 
Want ſharpens poeſy, and grief adorns ; 

The ſpink chaunts ſweeteſt in a hedge of thorns, 


SP1"NNER. 2. / [from bin.] 
1. One ſkilled in ſpinning. 
A practiſed ſpinner ſhall ipin a pound of wool worth two 


Harte. 


ſhillings for ſixpence. | Graunts 
2. A garden ſpider, with long jointed legs. 
Weaving ſpiders come not here: 
Hence, you long-legg'd ſpinners, hence | Shakeſpearte 
The wheel by 


SeiNninG Wheel, u. 40 [ from in. ; 
which, ſince the diſuſe of the rock, the thread is 
drawn. 


My ſpinning wheel and rake 
Let Suſan keep tor her dear ſiſter's ſake, 
SPINNy, adj, I 
word. | 
They plow it early in the year, and then there will come ſome 
ſpinny graſs that will keep it from ſcalding. | Martiner. 
Srixo's iv. . / [ ſpinous, Latin.] Crabbedneſs; 
thorny or briary perplexity. 
Philoſophy confiſted of nought but dry Kine lean notiors, 
and endleſs altercations about things of nothing. Glanville 
Se1'novs. adj. [ ſping/us, Lat.] Thorny ; full of thorns: 
Sei'nsTEkR. . / [from in.] 
1. A woman that ſpins. | 
The ſpinflers and the knitters in the fun, — 
And the tree maids that weave their thread with bones. 1 
Do ule to chant it. Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Nights 
One Michael Caſſio, 
That never ſet a ſquadron in the field, 
Nor the diviſion of a battle knows 
More than a /pinſter. 
2. [In, law.] 11 
woman. it 
It a gentlewoman be termed ſpinſter, ſhe may abate wer ” 
I defire that a yearly annuity of twenty pounds ſhall be N 
Rebecca Dingley, of the city of Dublin, ſpinſter, during wm 


Sei'nsTRY. n. , [from iner. The work of ſpin · 


ning. 3 
Sri'xv. adj. Lk Ly Thorny ; briary 3 Pe 
plexed ; difficult; troubleſome. 1 . 
The firſt attempts are always imperfect; much more in Dighy: 
ficult and ſpiny an affair as ſo nice a ſubject. gerne 5 l. 


Cay. 
ſuppoſe, /mall, ſlender. A barbarous 


Shakeſpeare's Othello. 


he general term for a girl or maiden 


SPI 
'RACLE. . / iraculum, Latin.] A breathi 
* a l mall aperture. ] The 


Moſt of theſe ſpiracles perpetually ſend forth fire, more or leſs. 
W, oodzvard, 


S$e1'nAl.. adj. [ſpirale, Fr. from ira, Lat.] Curve; 


winding; circularly involved, like a ſcrew. 

The proceſs of the fibres in the ventricles, running in ſpiral lines 

from the tip to the bafe of the heart, ſhews that the ſyſtole of the 

heart is a muſcular conſtriction, as a purſe is ſhut by drawing the 

Krings contrary Ways, ; | Ray. 

; Why earth or ſun diurnal ſtages keep, 9 

In. ſpira tracts why through the zodiack creep, Bhackmore. 

The inteſtinal tub affeRs a ftraight, inſtead of a ſpiral, cylinder. 

i Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

$p1'RALLY. adv. [from ſpiral.] In a ſpiral form. 

The ſides are compoſed of two ordert of fibres, running circularly 

or /pirally from baſe to tip. | Ray on the Creation, 
SeiRa"TLON. . . [ piratio, Latin.) Breathing, 


Sp1'RE. 1. . | ſpira, Lat. pra, Ital. ira, Swediſh.] 
1. A curve line; any thing wreathed or contorted, 
every wreath being in a different plane; à curl; a 
twiſt ; a wreath, 
His head 


Creſted aloft, and carbuncle his eyes; 
With butniſh'd neck of verdant gold, erect 
Amidſt his circling ſpires, that on the graſs 
Floated redundant. Milton. 
A dragon's fiery form belied the god, | 
Sublime on radiant ſpires he rode. Dryden 
Air ſeems to conſiſt of ſpires contorted into ſmall ſpheres, 
through the interſtices of which the 77 ie of light may freely 
paſs; it is light, the ſolid ſubſtance of the ſpires being very ſmall in 
proportion to thy ſpaces they take up. Cheyne. 
2. Any thing growing up taper ; a round pyramid, fo 
allot, Fe becauſe aline drawn round and round 
in leſs and leſs circles would be a ſpire ; a ſteeple. 
With gliſt'ring ſpires and pinnacles adorn'd. ilton, 
He cannot make one ſpire of graſs more or leſs than he hath 
made. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
Theſe pointed ſpires that wound the ambient ſky, 
Inglorious change! ſhall in deſtruRion lie. 
3 The top Or hy gg point. 
Twere no leſs than a traducement to filence, that 
Which to the /pire and top of praiſes youch'd, 
Would ſeem but modeſt. Shakeſpeare. 


Prior. 


J SPIRE. b. 2. [from the noun.] 
1. To ſhoot up pyramidically. 


It is not ſo apt to ſpire up as the other ſorts, being more inclined 
to branch into arms, Mortimer. 


2. { piro, Latin.) To breathe. Not in uſe. Spenſer, 


SPI'RIT, mf [ prvitus, Lat. | 
1. Breath 5 wind, 
All purges have in them a raw ſpirie or wind, which is the prin- | 
cipal cauſe of tenſion in the ſtomach. Bacon. 
All bodies have ſpirits and pneumatieal parts within them; but 
the main difference between animate and inanimate are, that the 
ſpirits of things animate are all continued within themſelves, and 
branched in veins as blood is; and the ſpirits have alſo certain ſeats 
where the principal do reſide, and whereunto the reſt do reſort : but 
the ſpirits in things inanimate are ſhut in and cut off by the tangi- 
dle parts, as air in ſnow, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
The balmy ſpirit of the weſtern breeze, Anon, 
2, [e/prit, Fr.] An immaterial ſubſtance; an intel- 
lectual _— | 
Spirit is a ſabſtance wherein thinking, knowing, doubting, and 
2 power of moving, do ſubſiſt. ocke, 
She is a ſpivit ; yet not like air or wind, 
Nor like the ſpirits about the heart or brain | 
Nor like thoſe fpirits which alchymiſts do find, 
When they in ev'ry thing ſeek gold in vain: 
For ſhe all natures under heav'n doth paſs, 
Being like thoſe ſpirits which God's bright face do fee z 
Or like himſelf, whvſe image once ſhe was, 
Though now, alas! ſhe ſcarce his ſhadow be 1 
For of all forms ſhe holds the firſt degree, 
'That are to groſs material bodies knit ; ny Rs | 
Yet ſhe herſelf is bodyleſs and free, 
And though confin'd is almoſt infinite, Davies. 
I ſhall depend upon your conſtant friendſhip ; like the truſt we 
have in benevolent ſpirits, who, though we never ſee or hear them, | 
we think are conſtantly praying for us. Pope. 
If we feclude ſpace, there will remain in the world but matter 
and mind, or body and ſpirit. Watts's Log ich. 
You are all of you pure rx I don't mean that you have not 
dadies that want meat and drink, and ſleep and cloathing; but 
that all that deſerves to be called you, is nothing elſe but = 


3. The ſoul of man. 


The ſpii ſhall return unto God that gave it. Bible. 
k, who comes here? a grave unto a ſoul, 
Holding th' eternal ſpirit *gainſt her will 
In the vile priſon of atflifted breath, Shakeſp. King Jobs. 
Every thing that you call yours, beſides this ſpirit, is but like 
5 cloathing : ſometimes that is only to be uſed for a while, and 
hen to end, and die, and wear away. Law. 
4. An apparition, 
| They were terrified, and ſuppoſed that they had ſeen a ſpirit. 
Luke, xxiv. 7. 
Perhaps you might ſee the image, and not the glaſs; the for- 
mer appearing like a ſpirit in the air. | Bacon. 
Whilſt young, preſerve his tender mind from all impreſſions of 
ſpirirs and goblins in the dark, Locke, 
. Temper j habitual diſpoſition of mind. 
He ſits 
Upon their tongues a various ſpirit, to raſe 
Quite out their native ket, Milton. 
That peculiat law of Chriſtianity, which forbids revenge, no man 
em think grievous, who conſiders the reſtleſs torment of a mali- 


cious and revengeful ſpirit. Tillotſon. 
Nor once diſturb their heav'nly ſpirits 
With £-apin's cheats, or Cteſar's merits. Prior, 


Let them confider how far they are from that ſpirit which prays 
for its moſt unjuſt enemies, if they have not kindneſs enough to 
| poY for thoſe, by whoſe labours and ſervice they live in eaſe them- 
| lves, Law. 
He is the devout man, who lives no longer on his own will, or 
"Ir way and ſpirit of the world, but to the ſole will of God. Lato. 
z courage ; elevation; vehemence of mind. 
Tis well blown, lads j 
This morning, like the ſpirit of a youth 
That means to be of note, begins betimes. Shakeſpeare, 
Farewel the big war, 
The ſpirir ſtirring drum, th' ear piercing fife. Shaboſprare. 
The king's party, called the cavaliers, began to recover their 
pirits, : Swift. 
7+ Genius ; vigour of mind, 
More ample ſpirit than hitherto was wont 
Here needs me, whiles the famous anceſtors 
Of 2 moſt dreaded ſovereign I recount, 
By which all earthly princes ſhe doth far ſurmount. Fa. Qu. 
To a mighty work thou goeſt, O king, 
That equal fpirirs and equal pow'rs ſhall brings Daniel. 


SPI 
A wild Tartar, when he ſpies 


A man that's handſome, valiant, wiſe; 
Ik he can kill him, thinks t' inherit 


Hils wit, his beauty, and his ſpirit. 
nobleſt ſpirit or — cannot — 


enough 
to pretend to the eſteem of heroick virtue. 


You were uy'd 
To ſay extremity was the trier of Firite, 
I aſk but half thy mighty ſpirit for me. 
A perfect judge will read — work of wit 


Wich the ſame fpirit that its author writ ! 


Survey the whole, nor ſeek light fault to find, 
Where nature moves, 


Theſe diſcourſes made 


ſpirit of building ſucceed a ſpirir of pulling down. 


The watry kingdom is no bar 
To ſtop the roy ies but they come, 


French word, happily growing obſolete. 


Oft pitying God did well-form'd ſpirits raiſe, 
Fir for the toilſome bus'neſs of their ays, 
To free the groaning nation, and to give 
Peace firſt, and then the rules in peace to live. 


judges. 


Though thou didſt but jeſt, 
Wich my vex'd ſpirits I cannot take a truce, 


hen I ſit and tell 
The warlike feats I've done, his ſpirits fly out 


Alas | when all our lamps are burn 
Our bodies waſted, and our ſpirits ſpent, 
When we have all the learned volumes turn'd, 
What canwe know, or what can we diſcern ? 
It was the time when gentle night began 
T' indrench with ſleep the buſy ſpirits of man. 


Infuſing ſpirits worthy fuch a ſong, 


the buſineſs of concoction. 
orgaſms of the ſpirits ſhould be allayed. 
In ſome fair body thus the ſecret ſoul 


With ſpirits feeds, with vigour fills, the whole; 
Each motion guides, and ev'ry nerve ſuſtains, 


16. Any thing eminently pure and refined, 
Nor doth the eye itſelf, 

That moſt pure ſpirit of ſenſe, behold itſelf. 
17. That which hath power or energy. 


brandy, rum. 
What the chymiſts call ſpirit, they apply the name 
latile liquor. 


natural heat of the ſtomach, 


Arbuthnot 


or, leſs properl right. 
15 Tn —___—_— a courteous ſpright 
Commanded was. 


To SPIRIT, v. a. Th 
1. To animate or actuate as a ſpirit, 


2. To excite ; to animate z to encourage. 
rited by the unanimous decrees of a general diet. 
bition of private men. 

people to continue in their rebellion. 


. To draw ; to entice, 


by the meridional and proper hemiſphere, _ 
The miniſtry had him ſpirited away, and carried 


Ser RITALLY. adv. [from ſpiritus, Lat.] 
of the breath. 


full of fire. | 
Dryden's tranſlation of Virgil is noble and ſpirited. 


make of mind, 


dants. 


line(s ; livelineſs. 


his mirth and. yriſfu iti. 


Such ſpirits as he defired to pleaſe, ſuch would I chuſe 


14. That which gives vigour or cheerfulneſs to 
mind ; the pureſt part of the body, bordering, ſays 


Sydenham, on immateriality. In this meaning it is 4- Not temporal; relating to the things of heaven; 
commonly written with the plural termination, EX ON 


To ſing thy praife, would heav*n my breath prolong, 


He ſhowed the narrow ſpiritedneſs, pride, and ignorance of pe- 


A cock's crowing is a tone that correſponds to ſinging, 2 


Butler, 
of mankind 5 
Temple, 


8. Turn of mind; power of mind moral or intellectual. 


hat common chances common men could bear. Shakeſp. 


and rapture warms, the mind, Pope. 


9+ Intellectual powers diſtin& from the body. 


ſo deep impreffion upon the mind and 


Spirit of the prince, whoſe nature was inclined to adventures, that 
he was tranſported with the thought of it; Clarendon, 
. In ſpirit perhaps he alſo ſaw ; 
Rich Mexico, the ſeat of Montezume. Milton, 
10. Sentiment; perception. 
You are too great to be by me gainſaid : p 
Your ſpirit is too true, your fears too certain, Shakeſpeare, 
11. Eagerneſs ; deſire, 
God has changed men's tempers with the times, and made a 


South, 


12. Man of activity; man of life, fire, and enterprize, 


Shak peare. 


13. Perſons diſtinguiſhed by qualities of the mind. A 


| Romiſh adverſaries, from the riſing up of ſome ſchiſmatical pi 
rits amongſt us, conclude that the main body of our church is 
ſchiſmatical, becauſe ſome branches or members thereof were ſuch, 


White. 


C 


Dryden. 
the 


But a une. Shakeſpeare's King Jebn. 


Into my ſtory. 142%; a Cymbeline. 
N | 


Which yield men's wits both help and ornament; | 
Davies. 


Cocoley « 


Not Thracian Orpheus ſhould tranſcend my lays. Dryden. 
All men by experience find the neceſſity and aid of the ſpirits in 


Blackmore. 


By means of the curious inoſculation of the auditory nerves, the 


Derbam. 


ſleep. 
15. CharaRteriſtical likeneſs ; eſſential qualities, 
Italian pieces will appear beſt in a room where the windows are 
high, becauſe they are commonly made to a deſcending light, 
which of all other doth ſet off men's faces in their trueſt ſpirit, 


Motton. 


There is in wine a mighty ſpirit, that will not be congealed. 5 
| out 
13. An inflammable liquor raiſed by diſtillation : as 


to ſo many 


different things, that they ſeem to have no ſettled notion of the 
thing. In general, they give the name of ſpirit to any diſtilled vo- 


B le. 


All ſpirits, by frequent uſe, deſtroy, and at laſt extinguiſh the 


Temple . 


In diftillations, what trickles down the ſides of the receiver, if 
it will not mix with water, Is oil; if it will, it is ſpirits 


19. It may be obſerved, that in the poets Hpirit was a 
monoſyllable, and therefore was often written /þrite, 


Spenſer, 


80 talk'd the ſpirited fly ſnake. —Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


He will be faint in any execution of ſuch a counſel, unleſs ſpi- 


Temple. 


Civil difſenſions never fail of introducing and ſpiriting the am- 


Swift. 


Many officers and private men ſpirit up and aſſiſt thoſe obſtinate 


Sroift. 


In the ſouthern coaſt of America, the ſouthern point of the nee- 
dle varieth toward the land, as being diſpoſed and ſpirited 1 * way 
roWns | 


abroad as a 


dangerous perſon. Arbuthnot and Pope. 


By means 


i f each pronounced ſpiritally, the other vocally, 
A . of Speech, 


Sy1'n1TED. adj, [from pirit.] Lively; vivacious ; 


P pe. 


Se1'kITEDNES3, . J. [from ſpirited. Diſpoſition or 


diſon. 


Sp1'xITPULNBESS. . / [from ſpirit and full.) Spright- 


7. 


Spr'g1TLESS, adj. [frotti ſpirit.) Dejeftell ; fow ; de- 
prived of vigour; wanting courage; depreſſed. 
„A man ſo faint, ſo ſpiritleſs, | 
So dull, fo dead in look, ſo woe begone, a 
Drew Priam's curtain. Sbaleſp. Henry IV. 
Of their wonted vigour left them drain'd, 
| Exhauſted, ſpiritleſs, afflicted, fall'n. Miltin's Par. Loft. 
; Nor did all Rome, grown ſpirit/eſs, ſupply | 
A man that for bold truth durſt bravely die. Dryden. 
Art thou ſo baſe, ſo ſpirirleſs a ſlade ? F Z 
Not ſo he bore the fate to which you doom'd him. = Smith, 
Ser*RiTOUs; adj. [from irit.] 1 | 
1. Refined; defecated ; advanced near to ſpirit. 
More refin'd, more ſpiritous and pure, | 
As nearer to him plac'd; or nearer tending. Milten. 
2. Eine; ardent; active. 1 a4 INS 
SPI'RITOVSNESS, 1. / [from ſpiritous.] Fineneſs and 
activity of parts. 4925 
They, notwithſtanding the great thinnefs and ſpiritouſneſs of the 


liquor did lift up the upper ſurface, and for a moment form a thin 
film like a ſmall hemiſphere, _ Beyles 


SPIRITUAL, adj. [ ſpirituel, Fr, from ſpirit.] 
1. Diſtin& from matter; immaterial z incorporeal. 
Echo is a great argument of the ſpiritual! effence of ſounds ; for 
if it were corporeal, the repercufſion ſhould be created by like in- 
ſtruments with the original ſound, Bacon. 
Both viſibles and audibles in their working emit no corporeal 
ſubſtance into their mediums, but only carry certain ſpiritual ſpe- 
cies, | Bacon. 
All creatures, as well ſpiritual as corporeal, declare their abſolute 
3 upon the firſt Author of all beings, the only ſelf-exiſt- 
t God, | 


ent G | Bentley. 

2. Mental; intellectual. | 
Spiritual armour, able to reſiſt | i 

Satan's aſſaults, Milton, 


The ſame diſaſter has invaded his ſpiritual: 3 the paſſion rebel 
and there are ſo many governours, that there can be no * 
ment. k ourys 


ley. |.3- Not groſs ; refined from external things; relative 


owley. 
for my 


only to the mind, 


Some, who pretend to be of a more ſpiritual and refined religion, 
| ſpend their time in contemplation, and talk much of communion 


with God. Calamy\s Sermons. 


ecclefiaſtical, 


Place man in ſome publick ſociety, civil or ſpiritual, Hoober. 
| hou art reverend 3 ce 
Touching thy ſpirityal function, not thy life, Shakeſpeare. 
I have made an offer to his majeſty, 
Upon our ſpiritual convocation, _ | 
As touching France, to give a greater ſum - 
Than ever at one time the clergy did. Shakeſpeare, 
Thoſe ſervants, who have believing maſters, are forbid to with- 
draw w_ thing of their worldly reſpe&, as preſuming upon their 
ſpiritual Kindred ; or to honour them leſs, becauſe they are become 
eir brethren in being believers. Xettiewwort b. 
The clergy's buſineſs lies among the laity; nor is there a more 
effectual way to forward the ſalvation of men's ſouls, than for ſpi- 
Yitual perſons to make themſelves as agreeable as they can in the 
converſations of the world, | Swift. 
She loves them as her ſpiritzal children, and they reverence her 


as their ſpiritual mother, with an affection far above that of the 
| fondeſt friends. I 


SPIRITUA'LITY, . / [from /diritual.] 
1. Incorporeity z immateriality ; eſſence diſtin from 
matter, 


If this light be not ſpiritual, yet it approacheth- neareſt unto 


Itſelf unſeen, but in th' effects remains. Pope. | ſplrituality 3 and if it have any corgorality, then of all other the 
He is always forced to drink a hearty glaſe, to drive thoughts of | moſt ſubtile and pure. ' _ Raleigh. 
buſineſs out of his heady and make his ſpirits drowſy Moe, 2, IntelleQual nature. f 


A pleaſure made for the ſoul, ſuitable to its ſpiritualzy, and equal 
to all its capacities. 5 South. 
3. [/piritualiti, Fr.] Acts independent of the body; 
pure acts of the ſoul z mental refinement. 
Many ſecret indiſpoſitions and averfions to duty will teal u 
the ſoul, and it will require both time and cloſe application of mind 
to recover it to ſuch a frame, as ſhall diſpoſe it for the ſpiritvalities 
of religion. © South, 
4. That which belongs to any one as an eceleſiaſtick. 
Of common right, the dean and chapter are guardians of the 
ſpiritualitics, during the vacancy of a biſhoprick. Ayliſfe. 
SrTRIr Vat TY. 3. / [from piritual.] Eccleſiaſtical 
body. Not in uſe. | 8 
We of the ſpiritualty 
Will raiſe your highneſs tuch a mighty ſum, 
As never did the clergy at one time. Shakeſpeares 
SPIRITUALIZA TION. 2. / [from fpiritualize.) The 
act of ſpiritualizing. | 5 Aly 
To SPI'RITUALIZE. v. 4. [ firitualifer, Fr. from i- 
rit.] To refine the intelle& ; to purify from the fe- 
culencies of the world. 
This would take it much out of the care of the ſoul, to ſpiritu- 


alize and repleniſh it with good works. Hammond. 
We begin our ſurvey from the loweſt dregs of ſenſe, and ſo aſ- 
cend to our more ſpiritualized ſelves. Glanville. 


As to the future glory in which the body is to Feger that load 
of earth which now engages to corruption, muſt be calcined and 
ſpiritualizted, and thus be cloathed upon with glory. Decay of Plety. 
If man will act rationally, he cannot admit any competition be- 
tween a momentary ſatisfaction, and an everlaſting happineſs, as 

great as God can give, and our ſpiritualized capacities _— 
ogers, 
SP1'R1TUALLY. adv, — ſdiritual.) Without cor- 
poreal groſſneſs; with attention to things purely in- 
In the ſame degree that virgins live more ſpiritually than other 
perſons, in the ſame degree is their virginity a more excellent ſtate. 
Taylor's Rule of Living Hoy. 

Se1'R1TVUOUS, adj. [ ſpiritueux, Fr. from /pirit.] 

1. Having the quality of ſpirit, tenuity and activity of 
parts 


More refin'd, more ſpirituous and pure, 
As to him nearer tending. Milton. 
The moſt ſpirituons and moſt fragrant part of the plant exhales 


by the action of the ſun. RE Arbuthnot. 
2. Lively; gay; vivid; airy. | 
It may appear airy and ſpirituout, and fit for the welcome of 
chearful gueſts. Watten's Archire&urce 
SrI AIT voir. ./ [from firituous,) The qua- 
Ser'x1TVOUsNESS, J lity of being ſpirituous; tenuity 
and activity. 


To SPIRT. v. u. e Dutch, to ſhoot up, Skinner ; 
ſpritta, Swediſh, to fly out, Lye.] To ſpring out in, 
a ſudden ſtream ; to ſtream out by intetvals. 

Bottling of beer, white new and tull of ſpirit, ſo that it ſpirtetb 
when the ſtopple is taken forth, maketh the drink more quick and 


windy. Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 
| Thus the ſmall jett, which haſty hands unlock, 


| Sdi⸗ti in the gard'ner's os who turns the cock, Pe 
0 
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To Sri. v. 4. 


And, rowling round him, ſpirt the bitter ſeas Dryden, 
| When rains the paſſage hide, 
Oſt the looſe ſtones ſpire up a muddy tide | 
| Beneath thy careleſs foot. Gay, 
Se1nT, . /. [from the verb.] | 


1. Sudden ejection. 
2. Sudden effort. | 
J Ser'kTLy, v. a. [a corruption of pirt.] To ſhoot 


Sy1'ny; adj, [from bre. ] | 
1. Pyramidal. ; 


And gleams of glory brighten'd all the day. Pope, 
2. Wreathed ; curled. 
Hid in the ſpiry volumes of the ſnake, 
I lurk'd within the covert of a brake, Dryden, 


Sy185, adj, [ /piſus, Latin,] Cloſe; firm; thick. Not 


$p1"s4rTUDE. . / [from Piſce, Latin.] Groſlneſs ; 


ng 
Sri. %% [pprean, Saxon; „it, Dutch: pedo, Ital.] 
1. A long prong on which meat is driven, to be turned 


2. Such a depth of earth as is pierced by one action of 


To Sri. v. a. preterite hat; participle paſſ. it or 
1, To put upon a ſpit. 2 


Upon a fapler's point, | Shakeſpeare, 
2. To thruſt through. | 
I ſpirted frogs, 1 cruſh'd a heap of emmets. _ Dryden. 


To Sei, v. a. [ypœran, Saxon; /pytter, Daniſh. ] To 


To Srir. v. u. Io throw out ſpittle or moiſture of the 


S$ri'rrTAL, #. %, [corrupted from 8 A chari- 


To Sri'rencock, wa, To cut an eel in pieces and 


SPITE, % [ dt, Dutch i Abt, Freneh.] 
1. Malice 3 rancour; hate; malignity ; malevolence. 


+, $eyrTn of or {4 rer ef Notwithſtanding ; in 


- word In thatdny and faved me is [pie of the world, the devil, and 


\ S-P-I 


To throw out in a jet. 
When weary Proteus 

Retir'd for ſhelter to his wonted caves, 

His finny flocks about their ſhepherd play, 


ſcatteringly. - 4 
The brains and mingled blood were ſpirtled on the wall. 
| Drayton 
The terraqueous globe would, by the centrifugal force of that 
motion, be ſoon diflipated and ſpirtled into the circumambient 
_ was it not kept together by this noble contrivance of the 
reator. Derbam's Phyſico-Theology. 


Waſte ſandy valleys, once perplex'd with thorn, 

The ſpiry fir 444 ſhapely box adorn. Pope's Maſſab. 
In theſe lone walls, their days eternal bound, 

Theſe moſo-grown domes with ſpiry turrets crown'd, 

Where awful arches make u (tg night, 

And the dim windows ſhed a folemn light, 

Thy eyes diffus'd a reconciling ray, 


in uſe, 

From his modeſt and humble charity, virtues which rarely co- 
habit with the ſwelling windineſs of much knowledge, iſſued this 
eit and denſe yet poliſhed, this copious yet conciſe, treatiſe of 
the variety of languages. | Brerewood, 


thickneſs, | | 
Drawing wine or beer from the lees, called racking, it will cla- 


riſy the ſooner z for though the lees keep the drink in heart, and 
male it laſting, yet they caſt up ſome ſpiſſitude. 


Bacon. 
$pi/fitude is ſubdued by acrid things, and acrimony by inſpiflat- 
Mo . oy Arbuthnot on Aliments, 


before the fire, 
A govdly city is this 8 
„Tis 1 that made thy widows 3 then know me not, 
Leſt that thy wives with e, and boys with ſtones, = 
In puny battle ſlay me. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus, 
They may be contrived to the moving of ſails in a chimney cor- 
her, the motlon of which may be applied to the turning of a /pit. 


Wilkins Mathematical Magick. 
With Peggy Dixon thoughtful lit, 
Contriving tor the pot and pit. S$twift, 


the ſpade. | 
Where the earth is waſhed from the quick, face it with the firſt 
ſpit of earth dug out of the ditch, Mortimer, 


ſpitted, [from the noun. ] 


1 fee my coufin's ghoſt 
| Seeking out Romeo, that did ſpit his body 


eject from the mouth, 
A large mouth, indeed, 
That ſpits forth death and mountains, Shakeſpeare, 
Commiſſions which compel from each 
"The fixth part of his ſubſtance, make bold mouths, 
"Tongues ſpit their duties out, and cold hearts freeze 
Allegiance in them. Shateſpeares 
The tea thruſts up her waves, 
One after other, thicke and high, upon the groaning ſhores ; 
Firit in herfelt loud, but oppos'd with banks and rocks, the 
rores, 4 
And all her backe In briſtles (et, pits every way her ſome. 
Cbapman. 


mouth. 


Very good orators, when they are Here, will %%. Shakeſpeare, 
I dare meet Surrey, | 
And ſpit upon him wilt 1 ſay he lyess FA. Richard 11, 
"The wat'ry kingdom, whote ambitious head 
NA in the e ot heoven, is no bar 

"To top the toreign ſpirits, but they como. Shakeſpeare, | 

He ſpat on the ground, made clay of the fpittle, and anointed 
he eyes of the blind man, Jobn, ix. 6, 
A mald came from her father's houſe to one of the tribunals of 
the Geutiles, and, declaring herlelf a Chriſtian, Vit in the judge's 
tee. | South, 
A drunkard men abhor, and would even þ{2 at him, were it not 
for fear he (hould ſomething more than 45 at them. South. 
pinch the ſnuff till the 


Spit on your finger and thumb, an 
candle goes out, Sevift's Ruler for Servants, 


table foundation, In uſe only in the phra 


es, « /pittal 
fermon,s and rob wot the ſdittal. Hd a 


roalt him. Of this word I find no good etymology. 
No man lards falt pork with orange peel, 


Or garnithes his lamb with /pizeboockt vol, King. | 


"This breeding rather {pics than ſhame in her, or, if it were a 
ſhame, a ſhame not of the fault but of the repulle, the did thirſt 


for a revenge, Sidney, 
Bewray they did their inward boiling ſpices 
Rach Rtirring others to revenge thelr caule, Daniel. 
Done all to ſpite 
The great Creator z but their te ill ſerves 
His glory to augments Mitten's Paradiſe Loft, 


Negone, ye eriticks, and reftrala your ſpite 3 
Codrus writes on, and will for ever write. 


Pepe, 
defiance of, It is often visd without any malignity 
of meaning. | 

I'll guard thee free, 


And fave thee is her (pits Chapman, 
Mete be week 4 proving, whom Oed made uſe of to ſpeak a 


my lebt. South, 
ts ipite ef mv dove, and (oo too late 
My mother's pride wut find my mother's fate, Dryden. 
'or thy tov ke, ren of my doding fears, | 
Va meet the danger which ab den brings. Rewe. 


1 


To Sp1TE, wv a. [from the neh, 
1. To miſchief; to treat malicioully ; to vex; to thwart 


8 


SpLASHY. adj, 


SPLEEN, . / [len, Latin.] 
1. Ihe milt; one of the viſcera, of which the uſe is 


2. Anger; ſpite ; ill humour, 


3. A kt of anger, 


8 P 


My father's fate, 5 
In ſpite of all the fortitude that ſhines 
y 


, 
5 


Betore thy face in Cato's great example, 
- Subdues my ſoul, and fills my eyes with tears, Addiſan. 
I ſpite of all applications, the patient grew worle every day. 


Arbut [a not. 


malignantly. i 
Beguil'd, divorc'd, wrong'd, ſpighted, ſlain, 


Moſt deteſtable death, by thee. | Shakeſpeare. 
I'll ſacrifice the lamb that I do love, | 
To ſpight a raven's heart within a dove. Shakeſpeare, 


2. To fill with ſpite z to offend. 


So with play did he a good while fight againſt the fight of Zel- 
mane, who, more ſpited with that courteſy, that one that did no- 
thing ſhould be able to reſiſt her, burned away With choler any 
motions which might grow out of her own ſweet Vs eng” 
. Ul ney» 


Darius, ſpited at the magi, endeavoured to aboliſh not only their |. 


learning but their language. 5 Temple. 
P1"'TEFUL, adj. | ſpite and full.) Malicious; malig- 
nant. | | 


The Jews were the deadlieſt and ſpitefullef enemies of Chriſ- 
tianity that were in the world, and in this reſpect their orders to 


be ſhunned. Hecker, 
All you have done 
Hath been but for a wayward ſon, 
iteful and wrathful, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 


S 
Our vublic form of divine ſervice and worſhip is in every part 
thereof religious and holy, maugre the malice of ſpiteful wretches, 
who have depraved it, | White. 
Contempt is a thing made up of an undervaluing of a man, up- 
on a belief of his utter uſeleſſneſs, and a ſpiteful endeavour to en- 
gaze the reſt of the world in the ſame flight eſteem of him, South. 
The ſpiteful ſtars have ſhed their venom down, 


And now the peaceful planets take their turn. Dryden, 


Sr1'rervVlly, adv, [from ſpiteful.) Maliciouſly; ma- 


lignantly. 
Twice falſe Evadne, ſpitefully forſworn |! 
That fatal beaſt like this 1 would have torn, 
Vaneſla ſat, 

Scarce liſt'ning to their idle chat, 

Further than ſometimes by a frown, | 
When they grew pert, to pull them down: 
At laſt ſhe ſpitefully was bent 

To try their wiſdom's full extent. 


Waller. 


Swift, 


Sy1"TEFULNESs. . . [from piteful.] Malice; malig- 


nity; deſire of vexing. 5 a 
It looks more like ſpitefulneſs and ill-nature, than a diligent 
ſearch after truth. Keil againſt Burnet, 


Sy1i'TrED, adj, [from it.] Shot out into ength, 


Whether the head of a deer, that by age is more ſpitted, may be 
brought again to be more branched, 5 Bacon. 


Sel" TTER, 2. / [from pit. 

1. One who puts meat on a ſpit. 
2. One who (pits with his mouth. 
3. A young deer. 1 5 
Se1'TTLE, . / [corrupted from hy and therefore 


Ainſworth, 


better written /þpiral, or pittal.] 
retained in Scotland, 
To the ſpittle go, 
And from the powd'ring tub of infamy 
Fetch forth the lazar kite of Creflid's kind. Shak. Henry V. 
This is it | 
'That makes the waned widow wed again, 
She whom the itte houſe, and wicerous ſores, 
Would caſt the gorge at; this embalms and ſpices 
To th' April-day again. 
Cure the ſpittle world of maladies, 


oſpital. It is (till 


Cleaweland. 


Se1'rT1.y, 1. / [pporhan, Saxon.] Moiſture of the 


mouth, 
The ſaliva or ſpittle is an humour of eminent uſe. 
Minas and Atys in the mouth were bred, 
And never hatch'd within the lab'ring head 
No blood from bitten nails thoſe poems drew, 
But churn'd like //ictle from the lips they flew, Dryden, 
The ſpittle is an active liquor, immediately derived from the ar- 
terial blood 1 it is ſaponaceous. | Arbuthnot. 
A genius for all ſtations ſit, 
Whoſe meaneſt talent is his wit : 
His heart too great, though fortune little, 
To lick a raſcal ſtateſman's ſpittle. 


1 


Sabi . 


Sri" TVENOM, . /. [ ſpit and venom.) Poiſon ejected 


from the mouth. 


The ſpitvenom of their poiſoned hearts breaketh out to the an- 
noyance of others. - Hooker. 


SPLANCHNO'LOGY, . / [| ſplanchnologie, French; 


onayxre and N.] 


J A treatiſe or deſcription of 
the bowels, 


Di#, 


To SPLASH. v. a. [ plaſta, Swediſh. They have both 


an affinity with plaſh.] To daub with dirt in great 
quantities, + 
[from aſb.] Full of dirty water; 


apt to daub. 


To Sri. v. a To diſlocate or break a horſe's 


ſhoulder bone. . 


Sr HY room, adj. [ play, or diſplay, and bot.] Having 


the foot turned inward, 
Though ſtill ſome traces of our ruſtic vein 


And play foot verſe remain'd, and will remain, Pope. 


SPLA'YMOUTH. . /. [lay and mouth.) Mouth wid- 


ened by deſign. 
All authors to their own defects are blind: 
Had thou but, Janus-like, a face behind, 
Jo fee the people when ſplaymoutbt they make, 
To mark their fingers pointed at thy back, 


Their tongues loll'd out a foot. Dryden. 


ſcarcely known. It is ſuppoſed the ſeat of anger, me- 
lancholy, and mirth. 


If the wound be on the left hypochondrium, under the ſhort ribs, 
you may conclude the ſplcex wounded, Wiſeman, 


His ſolemne queen, whoſe ſplcene he was diſpos'd 
To tempt yet further, knowing well what anger it inclos'd, 


And how wives angers ſhould be us'd. Chapman, 
If ſhe muſt teem, 

Create her child of een, that it may live 

And be a thwart ditnatur'd torment to her. Sbale care. 


Kind pity checks my ſp/cex 3 brave ſcorn forbids 
Thoſe tears to iſſue, which ſwell my eye-lids, 

All envied g but the Theſtyan brethren ſhow'd 
The leaſt reipect, and thus they vent their ſpleen aloud : 


Dennes 


Lay down thoſe honour'd ſpoils, Dryden. 
In noble minds ſome dregs remain, 
Nat yet purg'd off, of ſpleen and tour diſdain. Pope. 


Charge not In your e a noble perſon, 


And ſpoil your nobler toul, Cbaleſpeare, 


Shakeſpeare's Timon. 


v 


g 


8 PL 


4. A fudderi mòtion; a fit + 0 


Brief as the lightning in che collied night, 

That in a ſpleen unfolds both heav'n and earth 

And, ere a man hath power to ſay, behold ! l 

The jaws of darkneſs do devour it up. SI 

5. Melancholy ; hypochondriacal Vapours. Mu. 

ue Jpleen with ſullen vapours clouds the brain | 

And binds the ſpirits in its heavy chain ? 

Howe'er the cauſe fantaſtick ma appear, 

Th' effect is real, and the pain fincere, Bly 
Spleen, vapours, and ſmall-pox above them all Chmore, 
Bodies chang'd to recent forms by / læen. 

6. Immoderate merriment, -. Pope, 

They that defire the ſpleen, and would die with laugh 

SPLE'ENED. adj, [from /þleen.] Deprived of ther nay 

Animals ſplecned oy re | Ar * dy 

SPLE"ENFUL. adj. [ ſpleen and full.] Angry: N 

fretful ; melancholy, ] Angry; p ceviſh 


The commons, like an angry hive of bees 
2 * _—_— 7 — up and down; 
elf have calm'd their ſp/eenful mutiny, Sh | | 
he chearful ſoldiers, with 2 does lupe Hen. VI. 
Now long to execute their ſpleenful will. ? Dryg 
If you drink tea upon a promontory that overhangs the eg the 
whiſtling of the wind is better muſick to contented minds than f. 
opera to the ſpleenful. rf x" the 
SPLE'ENLESS. adj, [from ſpleen.] Kind; gentle: ili 
s e 
Obſolete. gentle; mild 
= Mean time flew our ſhips, and freight we fetch 
The ſyrens iſle; a ſpleenleſs wind ſo 6 om 
ö „Her wings to waft us, and fo urg'd our keel. Che 
SPLEENWORT. . / [ ſpleen and abort; aſplenion, 25 
Miltwaſte. A plant. ; 
The leaves and fruit are like thoſe of the fern ; 
are cared at their baſis, e P 1 
Safe paſs'd the gnome through this fantaſtic ban. 
; A branch of healing ſpleentoort in his hand. . P 
SPLEENY. adj}. [from /pleer.] Angry; peevith ; = 
morous. | | 
What though I know her virtuous, 
And well deferving ; yet I know her for 
A Oy Ren, and not wholeſome to 
Qur Can Co : Shakeſ eare's Hen, VIII 
SPLE'NDENT. adj. ¶ ſplendens, Lat.] Shining ; gloſſy . 
having luſtre. 8 
TI hey aſſigned them names from ſome remarkable oual;r; 
is very obſervable in their red and ſp/endent planets, h _ 
Brown's Pulpay From. 
Metallick ſubſtances may, by reaſon of their Fr fre 
fle& all the light incident upon them, and ſo be as opake and Vole 
dent as it is poſſible for any body to be. Nele. 


SPLENDID. adj. [ /plendide, Fr. Splendidus, Latin,] 
Showy ; magnificent; ſumptuous ; pompous 


Unacceptable, though in heav'n, our ſtate 
Of ſplendid vaſſalage. 


: g . : Milter. 
eep in a rich alcove the princa was laid, 
And flept beneath the pompous colonnade ; 
Faſt by his ſide Piſiſtratus lay ſpread, | 
In age his equal, on a ſplendid bed. Pepe's Odyſcy. 


SPLE'NDIDLY, adv, | from /þ/endid.] Magnificent y; 
ſumptuouſly ; pompouſly. . 
Their condition, though it look ſplendidly, yet, when you handle 
it on all ſides, it will prick your fingers; "WE 
You will not admit you live ſplendidly, yet it cannot be denied 
but that you live neatly and elegantly, e 
; How he lives and eats, 
How largely gives, how ſplendidly he treats, 
He, of the royal ſtore 
Splendidly frugal, ſits whole nights devoid 
Of ſweet repoſe, ' Philips. 


Sy1.8'NDOUR. 1. / [ ſplendeur, French; /plender, Lat.] 
1. Luſtre; power of ſhining. . 
Splendour hath a degree of whiteneſs, eſpecially if there be a 
little repercuſſion z for a looking-glaſs, with the ſteel behind, 
looketh whiter than glaſs ſimple. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
The dignity of gold above filver is not much; the Splendeur is 
alike, and more pleaſing to ſome eyes, as in cloth of ſilver. 
| Bacon's Phyſical Remains. 
The firſt ſymptoms are a chilneſs, a certain ſplendour or ſhining 
in the eyes, with a little moiſture, = Arbutbnets 
2. Magnificence ; pomp. | N 
Romulus, bei i 


Dryden. 


ing to give laws to his new Romans, found no bet- 
ter way to procure an eſteem and reverence to them, than by firtt 


procuring it to himſelf by ſplendour of habit and retinue. Seuth, 
Ils uſe alone that lanRifies expence, 
| And ſplendour borrows all her rays from ſenſe, Pepe, 
Sp1 EN Erick. adj, [ Homies, French.] Troubled 
with the ſpleen; fretful; peeviſh. 


Horace purged himſelf from theſe ſplenerick reſlections n odes 
and epodes, before he undertook his ſatiress Dryers 
This daughter ſilently lowers, t'other ſteals a kind look at you, 
a third is exactly well behaved, and a fourth a ſplenctick. Tati. 
You humour me when I am ſick ; 
Why not when I am ſplenetick ? Pepe, 
SPLE"NICK, adj, Lee rench; len, Latin. ] Be- 
longing to the ſpleen. | | 
Suppote the ſpleen obſtructed in its lower parts and niet 
branch, a-potent heat cauſeth the orgaſmus to boil, Harveys 
"The ſplenick vein hath divers cells opening into it near its ex- 
tremities in human bodies; but in quadrupeds the cells open into 


the trunks of the /p/enick veins, | Ray on the Creation. 
SPLE"N1SH, adj, [from /þleen.] * Fretful; pseviſh. 
Yourſelves you mult engage | 5 


Somewhat to cool your hib rage, 
Your grievous thirſt 3 and to ailwage 


That firſt, you drink this liquor, Draytin 
SPLE'NITIVE, adj. [from en.] Hot; fiery ; paF 
ſionate. Not in uſe. | | 

Take thy fingers from my throat; 
For though I am not ///cenitive and raſh, 
Yet 1 have in me ſomething dangerous. Shakeſp. Hand. 


SPLENT, . / [or perhaps /plint ; /pinella, Italian. ] 
Splents is a callous hard ſubitance, or an inſenſible ſwelling, which 
breeds on or adheres to the ſhanke-bone of a horſe, and, when it 
grows big, ſpoils the ſhape of the leg. When there is but one, 
it is called a fingle ſpent 3 but when there is another oppoſite to ity 
on the outſide of the ſhank-bone, it is called a pegged or pwn 
Jplent. | Farrier's Diftienarye 
To SPLICE, v. a. [ /plifen, Dutch ; plico, Latin,] 19 
join the two ends of a rope without a knot. 
1. A fragment of wood in general, | . 
2. A thin piece of wood, or other matter, uſed by chi 
rurgeons to hold the bone newly ſet in its place. 
The ancients, after the ſeventh day, uſed ſplints, which fot ow 
kept the members ſteady, but ſtraigut; and of theſe (ome 


made of tin, others of tcabbard and wood, ſowed up n Leen 
cloths, N ww $ 


T 8 i 
75 WHINE: FE | v. a. {from the noun. ] 


1. To ſecure by ſplints, 


. 


This broken joint intreat her to ſolinter, and this crack of your 


wye ſhall-grow ſtronger than it was before. Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
To ſhiver ; to break into fragments. ' 


SLI NT ER. 2. . [Plinter, Dutch.) 


A fragment of any thing broken with violence. 
1. He was flain upon a courſe at tilt, one of the. ſplinters of Mont- 


mery's ſtaff going in at his bever. Bacon, 
55 Amidſt whole heaps of ſpices lights a ball, 
And now their odours arm'd againſt them fly; 
Some preciouſly by ſhatter'd porcelain fall, 
And ſome by aromatick ſplinters die. Dryden. 


. A thin piece of wood. 
5 A plain Indian fan, uſed by the meaner ſort, made of the ſmall 
Aringy parts of roots, ſpread out in a round flat form, and ſo bound 
together with a ſplinter hoop, and ſtrengthened with ſmall bars on 
both des» | Grew's Muſeum. 
o, SyL1'NTER. v. #. [from the noun.] To be broken 
into fragments; to be ſhivered, | 


7, SPLIT. 4.4. pret. and part. pail, l. [ /þletten, 
ſplitten, Dutch. ] 


i. To cleave; to rive; to divide longitudinally in two. 
5 Do 't, and thou haſt the one half of my heart; 
Dot 't not, thou ſplir'f thine own, Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
That ſelf hand 
Hath, with the courage which the heart did lend it, 
Splitted the heart. —_— Antony and Cleopatra. 
Wert thou ſerv'd up two in one diſh, the rather 
To ſplit thy fire into a double father ? Cleaveland. 
Cold winter ſplit the rocks in twain, Dryden. 
A ſkull ſo hard, that it is almoſt as eaſy to ſplit a helmet of iron 
2s to make a fracture in it. Ray on the Creation. 
This effort is in ſome earthquakes ſo vehement, that it ſplits 
and tears the earth, making cracks or chaſms in it ſome miles, 


. codwwar d. 

2. To divide; to part. b | 
Their logick has appeared the mere art of wrangling, and their 
metaphyficks the ſkill of ſplitting an hair, of diſtinguiſhing 
without a difference. Watts on the Mind: 
One and the ſame ray is by refraction diſturbed, ſhattered, di- 


lated, and ſplit, and ſpread into many diverging rays. Newton, 
He inſtances Luther's ſenſuality and diſobedience, two crimes 
which he has dealt with; and, to make the more ſolemn ſhew, he 
ſplit 'em into twenty. 3 Aterbury. 

Oh! would it pleaſe the gods to ſplit 

Thy beauty, fize, and years, and wit, 

No age could furniſh out a pair 

Of nymphs fo graceful, wiſe, and fair; 

With half the luſtre of your eyes, 
With half your wit, your years, and ſize. Swift. 


3. To daſh and break on a rock, 

God's deſertion, as a full and violent wind, drives him in an 
inftant, not to the harbour, but on the rock where he will be irre- 
coverably ſplit. | Decay of Piety. 

hoſe who live by ſhores with joy behold 
Some wealthy veſſel ſp/it or ſtranded nigh; 
And from the rocks leap down for ſhipwreck'd gold, 
And ſeek the tempeſts which the others fly. Dryden, 


4 To divide; to break into diſcord. 

In ſtates notoriouſly irreligious, a ſecret and irreſiſtible power 
ſplits their counſels, and ſmites their moſt refined policies with 
Elon and a curſe. , South. 

Jo SPLIT, v. u. 15 


1, To burſt in ſunder; to crack ; to ſuffer diſruption, 
A huge veſſel of exceeding hard marble ſplit aſunder by congealed 
waters | Boyle. 
What is 't to me, 
Who never ſail on her unfaithful ſea, 
If ſtorms ariſe and clouds grow black, 
If the maſt ſplit, and threaten wrack ? 


Dryden. 
The road that to the lungs this ſtore tranſmits, | 
Into unnumber'd narrow channels ſp/its. Blackmore. 


2. To burſt with laughter, 


Each had a gravity would make you ſplit, 
And ſhook his head at M=——y as a wit. 


3. To be broken againſt rocks. 

2 After our ſhip did ſplit, 
When you, and the poor number ſav'd with you, 
Hung on our driving boat. Shakeſpeare, 
Theſe are the rocks on which the ſanguine tribe of lovers daily 
ſplit, and on which the politician, the alchymiſt, and projector 
are caſt away. Addiſon's Spect᷑ator. 
The ſeamen ſpied a rock, and the wind was ſo ſtrong that we 
were driven directly upon it, and immediately ſplit. 


| Pope. 


Swift, 
SeLt'TTER. #. /. [from lit.] One who ſplits. 
How ſhould we rejoice, if, like Judas the firſt, | 

Thoſe ſplitters of parſons in ſunder ſhould burſt! Swift, 


SeLU"TTER, 2. /. Buſtle; tumult. A low word. 
Te SPOIL. v. a. [ ſole, Latin; ſpolier, French. ] 
1. To-ſeize by robbery ; to take away by force. 
Ve took joyfully the ſpoiling of your goods, knowing in yourſelves 
that ye have in heaven an enduring ſubſtance, Hebrews. 
his mount, 
Milton. 


With all his verdure ſpoi/'d, and trees adrift. 
2, To plunder ; to ſtrip of goods: with of before the 


thing taken. 


Yielding themſelves upon the Turks faith, for the ſafeguard of 
their liberty and goods, they wete moſt ll Hig of of all that 


they had, Knclles's Hiſtory of the Turks, 
Thou ſhalt not gain what I deny to yield, 


or reap the harveſt, though thou poi In the field. 
My ſons their old unhappy fire deſpiſe 
* * . P x 
Spoil" d of his kingdom, and depriv'd of eyes. Pope. 


. To corrupt; to mar; to make uſeleſs. [This is 
properly pill; ꝓpillan, Saxon.] | 
Beware leſt any man ſpoil you, through philoſophy and yain deceit, 
5 | Col. ii, 8. 
Spiritual pride ſpoils many graces. 


Taylor. 
omen are not only ſpoiled by this education, but we ſpoil that 


part of the world which would otherwiſe ſurniſh moſt inſtances of 
an eminent and exalted piety, 


To Seort, vn. 
1. To praQtiſe robbery or plunder. 


"gland was infeſted with robbers and outlaws, which, lurking 
woods, uſed to break forth to rob and peil. Spenſer 6 
: ey which hate us ſpoil for themſelyes, Pſalm xliv. 14+ 
lo grow uſeleſs; to be corrupted, | 
le that gathered a hundred buſhels of acorns, or 
rake a property in them: he was only to look that he uſed 
m before they ſpoiled, elſe he robbed others, Locke, 
* 1. /. i- ee 
: s at which is taken by violence; that which is taken 
in an enemy; plunder ; pillage ; booty. 
E The cry of Talbot ſerves me for a ſword ; 
So 1 have loaden me with many /pcils, 
2 Th ing no other weapon but his name. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
at which is gained by ſtrength or effort, 
ut grant our hero's hopes long toil 
And comprehenſive genius crown, 
Fach ſcience and, each art his ſpoil, 
Yet what reward, or What renown ? 


Prior. 


Law. 


apples, had 


Bentley. 


| 


3+ That which is taken from another. 
Gentle gales, + 
Fanning their odoriferous wings, diſpenſe | 
Native perfumes, and whiſper whence they ſtole 


Thoſe balmy ſpoils, 


4. The act of robbery ; robbery ; waſte. 


The man that hath not muſick in himſelf, 
Nor is not mov'd with concord of ſweet ſounds, 
Is fit for treaſons, ſtratagems, and ſpoils, 
Too late, alas! we And | 
The ſoftneſs of thy ſword, 


Milton. 


Shakeſpeare, 


continued through thy ſoil, 
To be the only cauſe of unrecover'd ſpoil. Drayton. 
OY Go and ſpeed ! | 
Havock, and ſpoil, and ruin are my gain. Milton. 


5. Corruption ; cauſe of corruption. 
Company, villainous company, hath been the ſpoil of me. Shak. 
6. The ſlough; the calt-off ſkin of a ſerpent. - 
5 the rather for the caſting of their ſpoil, live till 
olds . 
SPOILER. #. / [from ſpoil.) + 
1. A robber; a plunderer; a pillager. 
| Such ruin of her manners Rome 
Doth ſuffer now, as ſhe 's become 
Both her own ſpoiler and own prey. Ben Fonſ. Cataline. 
Providence, where it loves a nation, concerns itſelf to own and 
afſert the intereſt of religion, by blaſting the ſpoilers of religious 
perſons and places, South, 
Came you then here, thus far, thro waves, to conquer, 
To waſte, to plunder, out of mere compaſſion? | 
Is it humanity that prompts you on ? 
Happy for us, and happy for you ſpoilers, | 
Had your humanity ne'er reach'd our world! A. Philips. 
2. One who mars or corrupts any * | 
SPO'LLFUL, adj, [ ſpoil and full.) Waſteful ; rapacious. 
. Having oft in battle vanquiſhed | 
Thoſe ſpoilful Pits, and ſwarming Eaſterlings, 
Long time in peace his realm eſtabliſhed. Fai 


SPOKE, u. /. [ppaca, Saxon; /peiche, German, 
bar of a wie it 


Bacon. 


Queen. 
The 
that paſſes from the nave to the felly. 
| All you gods, | | 

In general ſynod take away her power; 

Break all the ſpokes and fellies of her wheel, 


And bowl the round nave down the hill of heav'n. Shakeſp. 
No heir e'er drove ſo fine a coach); 
The ſpokes, we are by Ovid told, 
| Were ſilver, and the axle gold, Sroift, 
SPOKE, The Ir of ſpeak. 
They ſpoke beſt in the glory of their conqueſt, Spratt, 
Spo'xEN, Participle paſſive of Heal. 


Would thou be ſpoken for to the king? 2 Kings, lv. 13. 
The original of theſe ſigns for communication is found in viva 
voce, in ſpoken language. Holder on Speech. 


SPO'KESMAN, 3. /. ole and man.) One who ſpeaks 


for another. 


Tis you that have the reaſon, 
To do what? 


To be a ſpokeſman from Madam Silvia. Shakeſpeare. 

He ſhall be thy ſpokeſman unto the people. Exod. iv. 16. 

To SPO'LIATE. v. 4. [ ſpolie, Lat.] To rob; to plun- 
der, . Dict. 


SPOLIA TION, . /. | ſpoliation, Fr. ſpoliatio, Latin, ] 
The act of robbery or privation. 


An eccleſiaſtical benefice is ſometimes void de jure & fucto, and 
ſometimes de facto, and not de jure; as when a man ſuffers a pe- 


liation by his own act. Ayliffe's Parergon, 
SpoO'NDEE. #. /. [ /pondce, French; ſpondawus, Latin. ] 

A foot of two long ſyllables. 
We ſee in the choice of the words the weight of the ſtone, and 


the ſtriving to heave it up the mountain : Homer clogs the verſe 


with ſpondees, and leaves the vowels open. Broome. 


SpO'NDYLE. #. / [-; ſpondile, Fr. ſpondylus, 
Enn. A vertebra ; a joint of the ſpine. 
It hath for the ſpine. or back-bone a cartilaginous ſubſtance, 
without any ſpondyles, proceſſes, or protuberances. Brown, 
SPONGE. ». /. [ /bongia, Latin. 
ſtance, ſuppoſe 


written unge. See SPUNGE, | 
Sponges are gathered from the ſides of rocks, being as 
but tough moſs. | | Bacon. 
They opened and waſhed part of their ſponges. Sandys. 
Great officers are like ſponges : they ſuck Hill they are full, and, 
when they come once to be ſqueezed, their very heart's blood comes 
away. TO L'Efirange. 
To SPONGE. v. a. [from the noun. ] To blot ; to wipe 
away as with a ſponge. 
Except between the words of tranſlation and the mind of Scrip- 
ture itſelf there be contradiction, very little difference ſhould not 
ſeem an intolerable blemiſh neceſſarily to be ſpunged out. Hooker. 


a large 


ToSPONGE. v. 2. To ſuck in as a ſponge ; to gain by | 


mean arts, 

The ant lives upon her own, honeſtly gotten z whereas the fly is 
an intruder, and a common ſmell-feaſt, that ſpunges upon other 
people's trenchers. L'Eftrange. 

Here wont the dean, when he's to ſeek, | 

To ſpunge a breakfaſt once a week, - | Swift, 

SpO'NGER, u. # [from /ponge.] One who hangs for a 
maintenance on others, 

A generous rich man, that kept a fplendid and open table, would 
try which were friends, and which only trencher-flics __ Lebe. 

"K ſtrange. 
Spo'NG1NEsS. 2. / [from /pongy.] Softneſs, and ful- 
neſs of cavities, like a ſponge. 6 

The lungs are expoſed to receive all the droppings ſrom the brain: 

a very fit ciſtern, becauſe of their ſpongineſs, Harvey. 


Sro'nG10U8. adj. [ ſpongieux, French ; from ſponge.) 
Full of ſmall cavities like a ſponge. 

All thick bones are hollow or ſpongeous, and contain an oleaginous 
ſubſtance in little veſicles, which by the heat of the body is ex- 
haled through theſe bones to ſupply their fibres, 

$e0'NnGY. adj. [from ſponge. ] 
1. Soft and full of ſmall interſtitial holes. 


The lungs are the moſt ſpengy part of the bo/ly, and therefore 

ableſt to contract and dilate itſelf. Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. 

A ſpongy excreſcence groweth upon the roots of the laſer- tree, 
and upon cedar, very white, light, and friable, called agarick, 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 

The body of the tree, being very ſpongy within, though hard 


Chey ne. 


without, they eaſily contrive into canoes. More. 
Into earth's Jpungy veins the ocean ſinks, 
Thoſe rivers to repleniſh which he drinks, Denham, 
Return, unhappy ſwain! _ : 
The ſpungy clouds are fill'd with gath'ring rain. Dryden. 
Her bones are all very ſpongy, and more remarkably thoſe of a 
wild bird, which flies much, and long together, Grew. 
2. Wet ; drenched ; ſoaked ; full like a ſponge. 
When their drench'd natures lie as in a death, 
What cannot 32 and 1 5 upon : 
Th' unguarded Duncan at not put upon 
His honey officers, who ſhall bear the guilt? Sbaleſpeare. 


SPO'NSAL. adj. 


they be 


A ſoft porous ſub- | 
y ſome the nidus of animals. It 
13 remarkable for ſucking up water, It is too often | 


8 PO . 
Srox x. 3. /. [a word in Edinburgh which denotes a 
match, or any thing dipt in ſulphur that takes fire: 
as, any /ponks will ye buy ?] Touchwood. | 
5 [/pon/alis, Latin.) Relating to mar- 
riage. | ENT TN 
Sro'n810N. #, J [ /ponſio, Latin.] The act of becom- 
ing ſurety for another, K. Ma ; 
SPONSOR, =. /. [Latin.] A ſurety; one who makes 
a promiſe or gives ſecurity for another. | 
In the baptiſm of a male there ought to be two males and one 


woman, and in the baptiſm of a female child two women and one 


man; and theſe are called ſponſors or ſureties for their education in 
the true ckriſtian faith. | Ayliffe's Parergon. 


The ſpenſar ought td be of the ſime ſation with the perſon to 
whom he becomes ſurety, z e e ee POO 
The raſh hermit, who with impious pray'r_ 


Had been the ſponſor of another's care. Harte. 


SPONTANE'ITY. #. . [ ſpontaneitas, ſchool Lat. on- 


taneite, Fr. from ſpontaneous.]. Voluntarineſs z wil- 
lingneſs ; accord uncompelled: . | | 
ecellity and ſpontaneity may ſometimes meet together, ſo may 
ſpontaneity and liberty; but real neceſſity and true liberty can never. 
| Bramball againſt Hobbes 
Strict neceſſity they fimple call; | 
It fo binds the will, that things foreknown 


5 „not choice, are done. Dieyden. 
SPONTANEOUS. adj. [ ſpontanie, French; from 
Ponte, Latin.) Voluntary; not compelled; acting 
without compulſion or reſtraint ; acting of itſelf; 
acting of its own accord. 8 


Many analogal motions in animals, though 1 cannot call them 


voluntary, yet I ſee them ſpontaneous; I have reaſon to conclude, 
that theie are not ſimply mechanical. | 


They now came forth 
Spontaneous; for within them ſpirit mov'd 
Attendant on their lord, + | 

While John for nine-pins does declare, 
And Roger loves to leck the bar, 
Both legs and arms'ſportancous move, 


Which was the thing 1 meant to prove. . 
Begin with ſenſe, of ey'ry art the foul 


Parts anſwering parts ſhall ſlide into a Whole; 6 ; 
Spontaneous beauties all around advance, | 
Start ev'n from difficulty, ſtrike from chance; 
Nature ſhall join you, time ſhall make it grow. © Pope. 
SyonTA"NEbuSLY, adv. [from ſpontaneous.) Volun- 
tarily ; of its own accord. 2 
This would be as impoſſible as that the lead of an edifice ſhould 
naturally and ſpontaneouſly mount up to the roof, while lighter ma- 
terials employ themſelves beneath it. | Bentley. 
Whey turns ſpontaneouſly acid, and the curd Into cheeſe as hard 
as a ſtone, Ken | Arbutbnot on Aliments. 


Milton. 


| Prior, 


SronTa'neOUSNESS. 2. / [from ſpontaneeus.) Volun- 


tarineſs; freedom of will; accord unforced, * 

The ſagacities and inſtinets of brutes, the ſpontaneouſneſs of many 
of their animal motions, are not explicable, without ſuppoſing ſome 
active determinate power connexed to and inherent in their ſpirits, 
of a higher extraction than the bare natural modification of matter. 


Halt's Origin of Mankind. 
Sroor. 1. . [ publ, German; ,, Dutch.] A ſmall 


piece of cane or reed, with a knot at each end ; or a 
piece of wood turned in that form to wind yarn upon; 
a quill, ED 
To Sroou. v. u. [probably from ume, or foam, as & 
ſhip driven with violence ſpumes, or raiſes a foam.] - 
To go on ſwiftly, A ſea term. | : 
When virtue owe before a proſperous gale, »* 
My heaving wiſhes help to fill the ſail, Daden. 
SPOON. n. /. [ ſpaen, Dutch ; Sone, Daniſh ; penn, 
Iſlandick.] A concave veſſel with a handle, uſed in 
eating liquids. | | 
Wooldſt thou drown thyſelf, 

Put but a little water in a ſpoon 

And it ſhall be as all the ocean, - | 

Enough to ſtifle ſuch a villain up. Shakeſp ay John, 

; oy is a devil, and no monſter; I will leave him z I —”_ 
ong ſpoon. Sbaleſpeare' Tempeſt. 

707 o'er cold coffee trifle with ERR, | * 

Count the ſlow clock, and dine exact at noon, Popes 

Syo"ONBILL. . / Loon and bill; platea, Lat.] A 
bird. | 

The ſhoveller, or ſpoonbill 3 the former name the more proper, 
the end of the bill being broad like a ſhovel; but not concave like 
a ſpoon, but perfectly flat. Grew's Muſeum. 

vcks an geeſe have ſuch long broad bills to quaffer in wa- 
ter and mud; to which we may reckon the bill of the ſpoonbill. 
5 8 Derbam's Phyfico-Theology« 
SrooR TUI. u. /. [eon and full.] N 
1. As much as is generally taken at once in à ſpoon. 
A medical ſpoonful is half an ounce. 
Preſgribe him, before he do uſe the receipt, that he take 
pill, or a ſpoonful of liquor. 
2. Any ſmall quantity of liquid. 

Surely the choice and meaſure of the materials of which the 
whole body is compoſed, and what we take daily by pounds, is at 
leaſt of as much importance as of what we take ſeldom, and only 

by grains and ſpoonfuls,  Arbutbnet, 
Sro on T. #. J. [Loon and meat.) Liquid food; 
nouriſhment taken with a ſpoon, | | 
We preſcribed a lender diet, allowing only ſpocnmeats. Wiſeman, 
Wretched | MO 
Are mortals born to ſleep their lives away! 
Go back to _ thy infancy began, 
Eat pap and ſpoonmeat ;z for thy gugaws cry, 
Be fallen, a rate e lullaby, Dryden's Perſſus. 
Diet moſt upon ſpronmeats, as veal or cock broths. 


ſuch a 
Bacon, 
7 


| Harvey. 
Sro'onwokT. 2. /. Scurvygraſs. 

1 was there, ſcorbutics to ſupply; 

And centaury, to clear the jaundic'd eye. Harte. 


To SPOON, v. u. In ſea language, is when a ſhip, being 
under ſail in a ſtorm, cannot bear it, but is obliged to 
put right before the wind. A Bailey. 

SPORA"DICAL, adj, [ew ,, /poradique, Fr.] 


A ſporadical diſeaſe is ani endemial ditcaſe, what in a particular 
ſeaſon affects but few people. _ Arbuthnet« 


SPORT. 3. / [ ett, a nor, wes Iſlandick.] 
1. Play; diverſion; game; frolick and tumultuous 
merriment. : | ed 2 
Her ſports were ſuch as carried riches o wledge upon 
ſtream 0 ht. | *  Sidneyo 
As flies to wanton boys, are we to th' gods; OED 
They kill us for their ſpore. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
When their hearts were merry, they ſaid, call tor Samſon, that he 
may make us ſport z and they called for him, and he made them 
pert. Fudg, xVi. 3 


As a mad-man who caſteth fire-brands, arrows, and deat 
is the man that deceiveth his neighbour, and .ſaith, am not 


ort Prov. xxvi. 14, 
The diſcourſy of fools is irkſome, and their ſport is in the wan- 


FTeclus. xxviie 13s 
2. Mock; 


bo 
in 


tonne ſs of fins 


8 PO 


1. Mock z contemptuous mirth. | 
If 1 ſuſpe& without cauſe, why then make ſport at 
let 2 be your jeſt, 8 


hey had — 066 mach 6 


2 
he 4. 
Jport of his 
hets, ar. 1. 51. 

o make ſport with his word, and to endeavour to render It ri- 
diculous, by turnipg that holy book into raillery, is a _—_ affront 


to Cod, 
3. That with which one plays. 
© Bach on his rock transfiz'd, the ſport and prey | 


Of wrecking whirlwinds. 
Commit nat thy prophetiek mind 
To fitting leaves, the ſport of every wind, 
Leſt they diſperſe in air, Dryden, 


Some grave their wrongs on Mdrblez he, more juſt, 
N own ſerene, and wrote them on the duſt, 
'Trod under foot, the ſport of ev'ry wind 

Swept from the earth, and blotted from his mind z 
There ſecret In the grave he bade them lie, 
And griev'd they could not "ſcape th'Almighty's 


Dr. Madden on 
4. Play z idle gingle. 

An author who ſhould Introduce ſuch a ſport of words upon our 
ſtage, would meet with ſmall applauſe. Broome. 
7 iverſion of the field, as of fowling, hunting, fiſh- 
ng, 

C Now for our mountain ſport, up to yon hill, 

Your legs are young, Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 

The king, who was exceſſively affected to hunting, and the 

ports of the fell, had a great deſire to make a great park, for red as 
well as fallow deer, between Richmond and Hampton Court. 


Clarendon, 
To SrorkT. v. a. [from the _ a 
1. To divert; to make merry. It is uſed only with 
the reciprocal pronoun. 
'The poor man wept and bled, cried and prayed, while they 
ed themſelves In his pain, and delighted in his prayers, as the 
argument of their victory. Sidney. 
Away with him, and let her ſport berſelf 
} With that ſhe 's big with, ys Winter's Tale, 
Againſt whom do ye ſport yourſelves? againſt whom make ye a 
wide mouth, and draw out the tongue ? | Iſaiah, vii. 4. 
What pretty ſtories theſe are for a man of his ſeriouſneſs to 
ſport bim f withal | Vee Atterbury. 
Let ſuch writers go on at their deareſt peril, and ſport ehemſclver 
In thelr own deceivings, utts, 


8. TI reſent by any kind of play. 
F "Nor . 14 lyre the ang 


. Boulter, 


love of youth, 

ow virtuous age and venerable truth; 
Expreſling _ Sap 
Q ode, and Pindar 

To rok r. v. u. 


1. To play ; to frolick ; to — to wanton. 
They, ſporting with quick glance, 
Shew to the ſun their wav'd coats dropt with gold. Milton, 
Lariſſa, as ſhe ſported at this play, was drowned in the river 


ho's wanton urt 
more majeſtick part. 


f 


Peneus. Broome on the Odyſſey. 
2. To trifle, | 
'If any man turn religion into raillery, by bold jeſts, he renders 
himſelf ridiculous, becauſe he ſports with his own life. Tillotſon. 
| $ro'rTyUL, adj, [ ſport and full) 
1. Merry; frolick ; wanton ; acting in jeſt. 
ow with a Jportful malice It was tollow'd, - 
May rather pluck on laughter than revenge. Shakeſpeare. 
own he alights among the ſportful herd 
Of thoſe four-fuoted kinds, Milton, 


2, Ludicrous; done in jeſt. 
His high 
noble ande of juſt dealing, 
Behold your own Aſcanlus, while he ſaid, 
Ne drew his glitt'ring helmet from hls head, 
In which the youth to ſporeſul army he led. Dryden. 
They are no Houſe productions of the foil, but did once belong 
to real and living fiſhes ; ſeeing cach of them doth exactly reſem- 
ble ſome other ſhell on the ſea- ſhore. _ 
A catalogue of this may be had in Albericus Gentiliz z which, 
becauſe it Is too ſportſul, 1 forbear to mention, Baker. 
Syo'k ok adv, [from fporrful.] Wantonly ; 
merrily. | 
Sro'aTruULNKss, n. / [from /ortfl.] Wantonneſs ; 
play z merriment ; frolick, 
The otter got out of the river, and inweeded himſelf ſo, as the 
ladies loſt the further marking of his ſporeſiutngſ-. Sidney, 
Syo'tTrvE, adj. [from Hort.] Gay; merry] frolick ; 
wanton ; playful ; ludicrous, | 
I am not In a ſpertive humour now; 


Tell me, and dally _ 1 5 is the money? Sbalepeare, 
alt 


That drive thee from the ſportive court, where thou 

Watt ſhot at with falr eyes, to be the mark 

Of ſmoky muſkets ? Shateſp. Ali well that ends wwell, 
While thus the conſtant pair alternate (aid, | 

Joyful above them and around them play'd 

3 and ſpertive loves, a numerous crowd, 

Smiling they clapt their wings, and low they bow'd. Prior, 

We muſt not hope wholly to change their original tempers 3 nor 


make the gay penſive and grave, nor the melancholy ſportive, 
without ling them. de. 
No won ages or ſuhjecte flaln, 
Were equal crimes in a deſpotlek reign JE 
Both doom'd alike for bve tyrants bled, 
„ But CubjeRts tary'd while ſavages were fed, | Pope. 
$yo'nT1vennAs, . % [from Portive.) Gaiety 3 play; 
wantonneſs, | | 
Shall I conclude her to be imple, that has her time to begin, or 
refuſe [perthveneſt as freely as | have? Walten's Angler. 
SPOKTSMAN, . / [ rt and man.] One who pur- 


ſues the recreations of the field. 
Manilivs lets us know the pagan hunters had Meleager for their 
patron, as the Chriſtians have thelr St. Hubert 1 he ſpeaks of the 
conſtellation which makes a good 8 Addiſon, 
Sro'nTULK, . / [ Portnle, Fr, Mortula, Latin.) An 
rr 
The blihops, who conſecrated t und, had a ſpill or q 
ſrom the ps tj lalty. 8 e Hor 
SPOT. / [ tte, Daniſh ; Fotte, Flemiſh. 
1. A blot; a mark made by diſcoloration, 
"This three years day, theſe eyes, though clear 
To outward view of blemifh or of or, 
Rereft of fight, their ſeeing have forgot. Milton, 
A long ſetles of anceſtors ſhows the native luſtre with advantage 
but if ” any way degenerate from hie line, the leaſt et Is viſible 
on ermine. 
1. A taint; a diſgrace; a reproach; a fault. 
Yet Chloe (ure was formed without a {pet 3 
Tu true, but ſomething In her was forgot, Pope. 
J. I know not well the meaning of et in this place, 


unleſs it be a ſcandalous woman, a diſgrace to her 


Let him take thee, 
And holft thee up to th) houting plebelans ; 
Follow bie chariot, like the greateſt ee 
Ulf all ſon, | 


Milton. | 


Dryden. |. 


neſs, even In ſuch a Might and ſporeſul damage, had d, 
Wotton, | 


Parergon, 


Shatyhrare's Antony ond Cleopatra, | 


8PO 


4. A ſmall extent of place. | 
That ſpor to which I point is Paradiſe, 


Adam's abode z thoſe lofty ſhades, his bow'r» 
He who, with Plato, ſhall place beatitude 


He that could make two ears of corn grow upon a, 


the Whole race of politicians, . 
5. Any nc ry place. 
I would be buſy in the world, and learft z 
Not, like a coarſe and uſeleſs dunghlll weed, 
Fix'd to one ſpot, and rot juſt as I grow. 
As in this grove I took my laſt tarewel, 
As on this very Hot of earth 1 fell, 
So ſhe my prey becomes ev'n hete. 
Here Adrian fell; upon that fatal ſpot 
Our brother died, 
The Dutch landſcapes are; I think, always a 


- 


confined, portrait, 
6. Upon the Sror. Immediately ; without 
place. [ fur le champ.) 


yet he was reſolved he ſhould not eſcape, 


either ſide prevailed. 
To Sror. v. a, [from the noun; ] 


They are polluted off 'rings, more abhorr'd 
Than por livers in the ſacrifice, 
ave you not ſeen a handkerchief, 
Spotted with ſtrawberries, in your wife's hand ? 
But ſerpents now more amity maintain; 
From ſpotted ſkins the leopard does refrain; 
No weaker lion 's by a ſtronger ſlain, 


2. To patch by way of ornament, 


manner. 
3. To corrupt; to diſgrace; to taint. 
This vow receive, this vow of God maintain, 
My virgin life no ſported thoughts thall tain, 


the time of the apoſtles z but at this day it is 
abliurdities. Abbot's Deſcription 
Sro“r uss. . [from /por.] 
1. Free from ſpots. 
untainted. 

So much fairer 


And ſpotleſs ſhall mine innocence ariſe, 
When the king knows my truth. 


In th' eyes of Heaven, Shakeſpeare's 
You grac'd the ſeveral parts of life, 
A ſpotleſs virgin, and a faultleſs wife, 


Eternal ſunſhine of the ſpotleſs mind, 
Each pray'r accepted, and each wiſh reſign'd. 


that maculates. | 


The moon, whoſe orb 
Through optick glaſs the Tuſcan artiſt views 
In Valombroſa to deſcry new lands, 


conjugal ; connubaal ; 
There ſhall we conſummate our ſpouſal rites, 
Than ate rites prejudice the marriage bed. 
This other, in her prime of love, 
Spouſal embraces vitlated with gold. 
Sleep'ſt thou, careleſs of the nuptial day? 
Thy ſpouſal ornament negleRed lies; 
Ariſe, prepare the bridal train, ariſe, 
Srou'sal.. . /. [#/pouſailles, French; pen 
Marriage; nuptials. 
As man and wife, being two, are one in love, 
So be there 'twixt your kingdoms ſuch a? ſpouſal, 
That never may Il! office, or fell jealouſy, | 


To make diyorce of their incorporate league. 
be amorous bird of night 
Sung ſpouſal, and bid haſte the ev'ning ſtar, 
On his hill top to light the bridal lamp. 
'The ſponſe : of Hippolita the queen, 
What tilts and tourneys at the feaſt were ſeen ! 
FEtherial muſick did her death prepare, 
Like joyful ſounds of /poxſals in the air 1 
A radiant light did her crown'd temples gild. 
SPOUSE. n./. | onſa, Hate. Lat. uſe, 
joined in marriage; a huſband or wife. 
She is of good eſteem; 
Reſide, ſo quaJified as may beſeem 
The ſpouſe of any noble gentleman. 
At once, Farewel, O erde 


At once th' encroaching rinds 
» 
Srov'sx Db. adj. [from the noan.] 
joined together as in matrimony. 
| They led the vine 


To wed her elm; ſhe ſpour'd about him twines 
Her marriageable arms. 


Srou'szunss. adj. ( 
or wife, 
N Reſort the nobles from the neighb' ring ifles, 
Srour. . /. [from h, Dutch.] 
1. A pipe, or mouth of a pipe or veſſel, out 
any thing is poured, 
She gaſping to begin ſome ſpeech, her eyes 


Recame two /ponrs. 


Sha 
In whales that breathe, leſt the water Mödla } 


Abdallah converted the whole mountain into a kind of g 
and covered every part of it with plantations or ſpots of flowers. 


The lion did not chop him up immediately upon the / 
x 7 pt 


The people of Armenia have retained the chriſtian faith fron 


8 
ouſe) they ſaid 
po lips invade. 


D 
Wedded ; elpdule 


Mikon. 


in the knowledge of 
God, will have his thoughts raiſed to other contemplations than 
thoſe who looked not beyond this,ſpor of earth, and thoſe nels 


2 os of thels brdvrkiag pattiges ls d 5 of my that 
Abo one of t reathing paſſages is a myrtles, that 
gong ce the team of theſe vapours. Addiſon. 


Guardian» 
of ground 


wherg only one grew before, would deſerve better of mankind than 


Swift. 


Ottvay, 
D+yden. 
Granville. 


t very 
eynolds. 


changing 


range. 


It was determined en the ſpot, according as the oratory on 


Swift, 


1. To mark with diſcolorations ; to maculate, 


Shakeſpeare. 
Shaheſpear ts 


I counted the patches on both ſides, and found the tory patches 
to be about twenty ſtronger than the whig: but next morning the 
whole puppet-ſhow was filled with faces ſpotted after the whiggiſh 

Addiſon's Spectator . 


Sidne 


5 
m 


ſpotted with man 
f of the World. 


2. Free from reproach or impurity ; immaculate; pure 


W, aller, 


We ſometimes wiſh that it had been our lot to live and converſe 
with Chriſt, to hear his divine diſcourſes, and to obſerve his 2 
leſs behaviour; and we pleaſe ourſelves perhaps with thinking, how 
ready a reception we ſhould have given to him and his doctrine. 


Pope. 


Sro'TTER. x. J. [from t.]! One that ſpots ; one 
Sro'rTY. adj, [from ſpot.] Full of ſpats ; maculated. 


Milton, 


Rivers, or mauntging, on her ſpotty globe, 
Syou'sAl, adj. [from 1 Iz, matrimonial; 
ridal. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Hope's chaſte kiſs wrongs no more joy's maidenhead, 
Cr 


Milton. 


alia, Lac) 


Thruſt in between the paQtion of theſe kingdoms, 


Sbaleſpeare. 


Mien. 


Dryden, | 


D den. 
Fr.] Une 


haheſpeare. 


den. 


d; 


_ Aﬀilen, 
from Jowſe.] Wanting a huſband 
To tempt the ſponſe/eft queen with am'rous wiles, 


Pope. 
of which 


deſprare's Winter: Tale. 
unto the lungs, 


an Ipetion thereof is contrived by a fiſtula or ſport at the head, 
, Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
If you chance it to lack, 

Re it claret or lack, 
I'll make this ſnout 
To deal it about, 
Or this to run out, 
As it were from a Gert. Ben Jonſon, 


ſentation of 
, 


re 
an individual ſpot, and each in its Kind a very cul 


; and| 


Tate's Juvenal. 


| 


[Seray. a. JS. [of the ſame race with Prit and ſprout. 


Az Waters did In ſtorms, wow pitch 
As lead, when a fir d church becomes one ſpur 
In Gaza they couch veſſels of earth id their wat 


ir 


the wind from the top, and to paſs it down in /, 


Dawn, 
walls, to gather 
Neues into rooms, 


Let the water be fed by ſome higher than the 


| U 
veted into it by fair 1 and then diſcharged " 
of bores, that it ſtay — by 


In this ſingle cathedral, the very ſpoits are loaded wi 
ments. Add 
ſpout: the grateful liquors glide, 


acon, 

» and defi. 
ſome equality 
Bacon. 
th orna. 
From ſilver on Italy, 

And China's earth receives the ſmoking tide. 
2. Water falling in a body; a cataract, fuch as i; 


in the hot climates, when clouds ſometimes diſc 
all rheir water at orice, | 
| Not the dreadful ſpour, 
Which ſhipmen do the hurrieano call, 
, Conſtring'd in maſs by the almighty ſun, 
Shall dizzy with more elamour Neptune's ear 
In his deſcent, than ſhall my prompted ſword 
Falling on Diomede, Sbaleſpeare's Troilus 
The forte of theſe motions preſſing more in ſome 
others, there would fall not Mowers, but great 
waters | Burnet's 
To SrovT: v. a. [from the noun.] To pour with 
violence, or in a collected body, as from a ſpout 
FR be by bear home that luſty blood again, 
ich here we came to ainſt your . 
I intend two fountains, — — — 
the other a fair receipt of water. Ko 
ſpouting throw : 


Pope. 
ſeen 
harge 


and Ct. 
places than in 
or Caſcades of 


ſpout: 
beory of the Earth, 


* _ Tn blood, and blood does 
o heav'n, that heav'n men's cruelties might leno 
Next on his belly floats the mighty wile; 8 228 
He twiſts his back, and rears his threat'ning tall: 
He ſpout the tide. Creech 
0 SeouT, v. 2. To iſſue as from x ſpobt, f 
They laid them down hard by the murmuring muſick 8 
waters, which ſpoured out of the fide of the hilly = " 
8 * hands _ force it thence, ſo fixt it ſtood, a 
ill out it rufh'd, expell'd by ſtreams of ſpouting blood, 
It ſpouts up out of deep wells, and flies Soo the tops of ag 
upon the face of the ground, — 


All the glittering hill 
Thomſon's Autumn, 


Is bright with ſpoating-rills, 
SPRAG: adj. Vigorous; ſpritely; A provincial word, 
A good /prag memory. Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windþr, 
To SPRAIN. v. a. [corrupted from frain.] To firetch 
— ligaments of a joint without diſlocation of the 
ne i | 


Should the big laſt extend the ſhoe too wide, 

The ſudden turn may ftretch the ſwelling vein; 

Thy cracking joint unhinge, or ancle ſprain. | Gag. 

SPRAIN. #. . [from the verb.] Extenſion of the 

pre without diſlocation of the joint. 

was in pain, and thought it was with ſome ſprain at tennis, 

eMPite 

SPRAINTS, 3. / The dung of an otter, 540 

SPRANG, The preterite of ſpring. 


Mankind ſprang from one common original ; whenee this tradi. 
tion would * inirerſally diffuſed. yg | ” tradi 


ulaſon, 
Sp $62 u. J. [ prot, Dutch; ſarda, Latin.] A ſmall 
ea . 
So oft, in feaſts with eoſtly changes clad, | 
To crammed maws a ſprat new ſtomach brings. Sidney. 
All-ſaints do lay for porke and ſowſe, 
For 12 and ſpurlings for their houſe. Tuſer, 
Of round fiſh there are brit, Jprat, barn, ſmelts, Carew, 


To SPRAWL. v. u. [ /pradle, Daniſh ; parteien, Dutch. ] 
1. To ſtruggle, as in the convulſions of death. 
Hang the child, that he 1 ſee it ſprawl; 


A ſight to vex the father's fou Shakeſpeare. 
Some lie ſpratvling on the ground, 
With many a gaſh and bloody wound. Hudibrat. 


2. To tumble or creep with much agitation and con- 
tortion of the limbs. | 
The birds were net fledged z but, upon ſprawling and ſtruggling 
to get clear of the flame, down 2 bh L'Eſtranges 
Telamon hap'd to meet 
A riſing root that held his faſten'd feet; 
So down he fell, whom ſpratuling on the ground 


His brother from the wooden gyves unbound. Drydet. 
Hence, long before the child can crawl, 1 
He learns to kick, and wince, and ſpratol. Prier. 


Did the ſtars do this feat once only, which gave beginning to u- 
man race ? who were there then in the world, to obſerve the births 
of thoſe firſt men, and calculate their nativities, as they. p 


out of ditches ? | Bentley, 
He tan, he leapt into a flood, 
There ſpraw/'d a while, and ſcatce got out, 
All cover'd o'er with flime, Seo ff. 


1. The extremity of a branch. 
At ſight whereof each bird that ſits on ſpray, 
And every beaſt that to his den was fled, | 
Come forth afreſh out of their late diſmay, | 
And to the light lift up their drooping head. Hubberd's Tut. 
Thus droops this lotty pine, and hangs his ſprays 
Thus Eleanor's pride dies in her younger days. Shatypeor's 
The wind that whiſtles through the ſprays 
| Maintains the conſort of the ſong ; 
And hidden birds, with native lays, 
The golden ſleep prolong. 


FR 
2. The foam of the ſea, commonly written ry. 
Winds raiſe ſome of the ſalt with the ſpray. Arbuth wt 


Dryden 


To SPREAD. v. a. [ypnedan, Sax. renden, Duteh.] 
1. To extend; to expand; to make to cover or fill a 
larger ſpace than before, 5 
e bought a field where he had ſpread his tent. Cen. d! 
Rizpah ſpread ſackcloth for her upon the rock. 2 Saw. . 
Faire attendants then 
The ſheets and bedding of the man of men, 

Within a cabin of the hollow keele, N 

Spred and made ſoft. Chr 


Make the trees more tall, more ſpread, and more haſty than th.) 


uſe to be. Bacon's Natural Hy . 
Silver 2 into plates is brought from Tarſhiſh. Jur. . 
Shall funeral eloquence her colours 8 _ 

And ſcatter roſes on the wealthy dead! | 


2. To cover by extenſion. 
Her cheeks their freſhneſs loſe and wonted grace, 


And an unuſual paleneſs /þreads her face. ml 
. To cover over. uch 
: The workman melteth a graven image, and th _ 
ſpreadeth it over with gold. {ſsiab, 
To ſtretch; to extend, 
F Spread o'er the filver waves thy golden hair. — ge 
He diroſe from kneeling, with his hands ſpread uf wo vil. 64+ 
he bleſſed the congregation. 7 King Pal 
The ſtately trees faſt ſpread their branches · M 
Deep in a rich alcove the prince was laid, 
Faſt by his fide Pifiſtratus la 0 Popes 
In age his equal, on a 


5 To 


try» 4 . . . 
6 To emit as efluvia or emanations ; to diffuſe, 


8 P R 


To publiſh ; to divulge ; to diſſeminate, 
5 They, when departed, ſpread abroad bis fame in all that coun. 
| Matthew, ix. 31. 


y 


Their courſe thro' tuickelt conſtellations held, 
They ſpread their bane. „ Milton, 
q, SeRBAD, v. u. To extend or expand itſelf, 
Can any underſtand the ſpreudings of the clouds, or the noiſe of 
his tabernacle ? Job, xxxvi. 29. 


The princes of Germany had but a dull fear of the greatneſs of 


Spain, upon a general apprehenſion only of their ſpreading and 
ambitious deligns» 


Plants, if they ſpread much, are ſeldom tall. 
* Great Pan, who wont to chaſe the fair, 
And lov'd the ſpreading oak, was there. Addiſon's Cato. 
The valley opened at the farther end, ſpreading forth into an im- 


enſe ocean. | Addiſon, 
Cp READ. n. /. [from the verb.] | 


1. Ixtent ; compals, Ks 

1 have g't a tice ſpread of improveable lands; and am already 

lougtung up ſome, fencing others. | Addiſon, 

2. Expanſion of parts. 

N flower hath that ſpread of the woodbind, 
SATA DER, 2. / | from fpread.] 
1, One that ſpreads, 

by c.ntorming ourſelves, we ſhould be ſpreaders of a worſe in- 


ſection than any we are likely to draw from pupiſts, by our con- 
lor y with them in cerem nies. Hooker: 


2. Publiſher ; divulger ; diſſeminator. 
Ii it ve a miſtake, 1 deſire I may not be accuſed for a ſpreader of 
falſe news. Swift, 
SyreENT. part, [from /prene, to ſprinkle ; ꝓpnengan, 
ypnenan, Saxon; /prengen, Dutch.] Sprinkled, Ob- 
blete. 
, O lips, that kiſs'd that hand with my tears ſprent. Sidney. 
GprIG. 2. /. [rig, Welſh ; ſo Davies but it is 
probably of the ſame race with Spring] A ſmall 
branch; a ipray. 
The jubhance is true ivy; after it is taken down, the friends of 


Bacon. 
Bacon. 


Bacon. 


the tamiiy are actirous to have ſome ſprig to keep. Bacon. 
Our chilling climate hardly bears 
A ſprig ot bays in fitty years; 
While ev'ry tool his claim alleges, 
As if it grew in common hedges. Seviſt. 


SRI Chryſtal, n. /. 


In perpendicular fiſſures, chryſtal is found in form of an hexan- | 


gular column, adhering at one end to the ſtone, and near the other 
leuening gradually, till it terminates in a point: this is called by 
layidaries Jprig or rock chryſtal 1 N Wooarvard, 
$yR1'GGY. adj, [from /prig.] Full of ſmall branches. 
SpRIGHT . 1. contraction of ſpirit ; ſpiritus, La- 
tin, It was ancien ly written /preze or proce and 
ſpirit, as now written, was long conſidered in verſe as 
a monoſyllable : this word ſhould therefore be ſpelled 
ſprite, and its derivatives /prizely, ſpriteful ; but cuſ- 
tom has determined otherwiſe. ] 
1, Spirit; ſhade ; foul ; incorporeal agent, 
She doth diſpla 
The gate with pearls and rubies richly dight, . 
Through which her words ſo wiſe do make their way, 
To bear the meſſage of her ſpright. Spenſer, 
Forth he called out of deep darkneſs dread 
Legions of ſprights, the which, like little flies 
Flutt'ring about his ever damned head, 
Await whereto their ſervice he applies. Fairy Queen. 
While with heav'nly charity he ſpoke, 1 
A ſtieaming blaze the ſilent ſhadows broke; | 
The birds obſcene to foreſts wing'd their flight, 


And gaping graves receiv'd the guilty ſpright. Dryden. 
Ot theſe am I who thy protection claim; 
A watchful ſprite, and Ariel is my name. Pope. 


2. Walking ſpirit ; apparition, 

The ideas ot goblins and ſprights have no more to do with dark- 
neſs than light; yet let but a fooliſh maid inculcate theſe often on 
the mind ot a child, poſlibly he ſhall never be able to ſeparate them 
again. : a Locke. 

3. Power which gives cheerfulneſs or courage, 
O chaſtity ! the chief of heav'nly lights, 
Which mak'ſt us moſt immortal ſhape to wear, 
Hold thou my heart, eſtabliſh thou my ſprights 3 
To only thee my conſtaat courſe I bear, | 
ih ſpotleis foul unto thy boſom fly; 
Such life to lead, ſuch death 1 vow to die. Sidney. 
4. An arrow. Not in ule, 


We had ia uſe tor ſea fight ſhort arrows called ſprights, without 
any other heads ſave wood ſharpened 3 which were diſcharged out 
ot muſkets, and would pierce through the ſides of thips where a 
bullet would not, | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


To Syr1IGHT, v. a, To haunt as a ſpright. A ludi- 
crous uſe. 


, 1 am ſprighted with a fool, Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
SPRI'GHTFUL, adj. | ſpright and full.] Lively; briſk; 
gay; vigorous. 
The fpirit of the time ſhall teach me ſpeed. 
poke like a ſprighrful noble gentleman. Shakeſpeare. 
Steeds ſprigheful as the light. Coroley. 
Happy my eyes when they behold thy face: | 
y heavy heat will leave its doleful beating 
| At light of thee, and bound with rig joys, Orvay, 
SPRI'GHTFULLY, adv. [from /prightful.] Brilkly ; 
Vigorouſly, 
Norfolk, ſprightfully and bold 
Stays but the ine brig elch appellant's trumpet. Shakeſp. 
SPRI'GHTLESS, adj, [from prigbt.] Dull; ener- 
vated ; fluggiſh. 
Are you grown | 
Benumb'd with fear, or virtue's ſprightleſs cold ? Corp!ey, 
MPRIGHTLINESS, 1m / [from ſprightly.] Livelineſs ; 
briſkneſs ; vigour z gaiety; vivacity. 

The foul is clogged when ſhe acts in conjunction with a compa- 
10n lo heavy z but, in dreams, obſerve with what a ſprightlineſs and 
8 "a-rity does the exert herſelf, Addiſer. 

"RIGHTLY. adj. [from ſpright.] Gay; briſk ; live- 
Y 3 vigorous; airy; vivacious, | 
Produce the wine that makes us bold, 


ni 


Ard ſprightly wit and love inſpires, Dryden, 
When Ns bh trumpets from afar, - 
Had giv'n the ſignal of approaching war. Dryden. 
Each morn they wak*d me with a ſprigbtly lay: 
Of opening heav'n they ſung, and gladſome day. Prior. 
\ The ſprigbtly Sylvia trips along the green; 
7, = e runs, but hopes ſhe does not run unſeen. Pope, 


RING, v. #, preterite /þrunf or ſprang, anciently 

Areng 3 part. rung. [T pringan, Sax. ringen, Dut. ] 

2 . ariſe outof the ground, and grow, by vegetative 
wer, | 


All bleſt ſecrets, 
All you unpubliſh'd virtues of the earth, 
ing with my tears; be aidant and remediate 
a the good man's diſtreſs, Shakeſpeare, 


* ; 


8 P N 


To his muſick plants and flowers 
Ever ſprung, as ſun and thowers 


„„ There had made a laſting ſpring. Shak, Henry VIII. 
To ſatisfy the deſolate ground, and cauſe the bud of the tender 


herb to ſpriny forth. 


Fob, xxxviil. 27, 


Other fell on good ground, and did yield fruit that ſprang up and 


increaſed. 


Tell me, in what happy fields 


The thiſtle ſprings, to which the lily yields ? 
2. To begin to grow, 


Mark, iv. 8. 


P oe. 


That the nipples ſhould be made with ſuch perforations as to 
admit paſlage to the milk when drawn, otherwiſe to retain it; 
and the teeth of the young not ſprung, are effects of providence. 


3- To proceed as from ſeed. 
Ye hall 
the ſecond year that which ſpringeth of the ſame. 
; M uch more good of fin ſhall ſpring. 
4. To come into exiſtence; to iſſue forth. 
Hadſt thou ſway'd as kings ſhould do, 
Giving no ground unto the houſe of York, 


. Ray. 


eat this year ſuch things as grow of themſelves; and in 


2 Kings. 


Milton. 


They never then had ſprung like ſummer flies. Shakeſpeare. 
Ev'n thought meets thought, ere from the lips it patt, 
And each warm wiſh ſprings mutual from the heart, Pope. 


5- To ariſe; to appear; to begin to appear or to 


exiſt, 
When the day began to ſpring, they let her go. 


Judges. 


To them which fat in the region and ſhadow of death, light is 


ſprung up. BE > 
Fly, fly, prophane fogs ! far hence fly away, 
Taint not che pure ſtrea..'s of the ſpringing day 
Wich your dull influence: it is tor you 
To fit and ſcoule upon night's heavy brow. 
Do not blaſt my ſpringing hopes, 
Which thy kind hand has planted in my ſoul, 
6. To iſſue with effect or force. 
Swift fly the years, and riſe th' expected morn ! 
Oh ſpring to light, auſpicious babe, be born! 


Pope. 
7. To proceed as from anceſtors, or a country. 
How youngly he began to ſerve his country, 
How long continued; and what ſtock he ſprings of 
The noble houſe of Mareius. Shakeſpeare's Ceriolanus. 
Our Lord ng out of Judea, Heb. vii. 14. 
All theſe 


Shall, like the brethren ſprung of dragon's teeth, 


Matthew, iv. 16. 


Craſharo, 


Rowe. 


Ruin each other, and he falt among (t em. Ben Jenſon. 


Heroes of old, by rapine and by tpoil, 
In ſearch of fame did all the world embroil ; 
'Thus to their gods each then allied his name, 
This ſprang from Jove, and that from Titan came 
8. To proceed 


They found new hope to ſpring 
Out of deſpair, 1 


4 
» Cranv. 


as from a ground, cauſe, or reaſon, 


Milton. 


Some have been deceived into an opinion, that the inheritance 
of rule over men, and property in things, rang from the tame ori- 


ginal, and deſcend by the ſame rules, 
9, To grow; to thrive, 
| What makes all this but Jupiter the king, 
At whoſe command we periſh and we ſpring ? 
Then *tis our beſt, ſince thus ordain'd to die, 


Locke. 


To make a virtue of neceſlity, Dryden's Knight's Tale. 


10. To bound; to leap ; to jump; to ruſh haſtily ; to 


appear ſuddenly, 
| Some ſtrange commotion 
Is in his brain; he bites his lip, and ſtarts; 
Stops on a ſudden, looks upon the ground, 
Then lays his finger on his temple z ſtraight 


Springs out into faſt gait, then'itops again. Shak. Hen, VIII. 


I ſprang not more in Joy at firſt hearing he was a man child, 


than now in firſt ſecing he had proved himſelf a man, 


Shakeſp. 


He called for a light, and ſprang in, and fell before Paul. As, 


When heav'n was nam'd, they loos'd their hold 
Then ſprung ſhe forth, they follow'd her amain. 
Afraid to ſleep, 
Her blood all fever'd, with a furious leap 
She ſprung from bed, 
Nor lies ſhe long; but, as her fates ordain, 
Springs up to life; and, freſh to ſecond pain, 
Is ſav'd to-day, to-morrow to be lain, 
See, aw'd by heav'n, the blooming Hebrew flies 
Her artful tongue, and more perſuaſive eyes; 
And, /ſpringing from her diſappointed arms, 
Prefers a dungeon to forbidden charms. 
Phe mountain ſtag that ſprings 


again z 
Dryden, 


. Dryden, 


Dryden. 


Blackmere. 


From height to height, and bounds along the plains, 


Nor has a maſter to reſtrain his courſe, 
That mountain ſtag would Vanoe rather be 


Than be a ſlave, ' Philips's Briten. 


11. To fly with elaſtick power; to ſtart, 
A link of horſehair, that will ealily flip, faſten to the 


end of the 


ſtick that ſprings, Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


12. To riſe from a covert. a 
My doors are hateful to my eyes 

Fill'd and damm'd up with gaping creditors, 

Watchful as fowlers when their game will ſpring. 


Oteoay. 


A covey of partridges ſpringing in our front, put our infantry in 


diſorders 
13. To iſſue from a fountain, 


Addiſcn. 


Iſrael's ſervants digged in the valley, and found a well of ſpring- 
ing water, Cen. xxVi, 19. 


Let the wide world his praiſes ſing, 
Where Tagus and Euphrates ſpring 3 
And from the Danube's froſty banks to thoſe 


Where from an unknown head great Nilus flows. Roſcommon. 


14. To proceed as from a ſource. 
"Tis true from force the nobleſt title ſprings, 
I therefore hold from that which firſt made kings. 


| Dryden. 


15. To ſhoot ; to iſſue with ſpeed and violence. 


Then ſhook the ſacred ſhrine, and ſudden light 


The pow'r, behold ! the pow'r in glory ſhone, 
By her bent bow and her keen arrows Known. 

The friendly gods a ſpringing gale enlarg'd; 
The fleet ſwift tilting o'er the ſurges flew, 
Till Grecian cliffs appear'd. 


To SPRING. wv, a. 


1. To ſtart; to rouſe game. 
Thus 1 reclaim'd my buzrard love to fly 

At what, and when, and how, and where I choſe z 

Now negligent of ſport I lie; 

And now, as other fawkners uſe, i 
ſpring a miſtreſs, ſwear, write, ſigh, and die; 
And he ame kill'd, or loſt, go talk or lie. 

That ſprung the game you were to ſet, 

Before you 'd time to draw the net, 


prung thro" the vaulted roof, and made the temple bright : 


Dryden, 


P oe . 


Donne. 


Hudibras. 


A large cock pheaſant he ſprung in one of the neighbouring 


wood 


am croſſed by another, that they puzzle the chaſe, 
See how the well-taught pointer leads the way 


The ſcent grows warm; he ſtops, he ſprings the prey. Gay. | 


2. To produce quickly or unexpectedly. 
The nurſe, ſurpris'd with tright, : 
Starts up and leaves her bed, and ſprings a light, 


85 Addiſon's Spettator, 
Here I uſe a great deal of diligence before I can ſpring any 
thing; whereas in town, whilſt 1 am following one chara 


er, 1 


Addiſox. 


Dryden. 


Thus man by his own ſtrength to heav'n would foary 
And would not be oblig'd to God for more: 
Vain, wretched creature, how art thou miſled, 
To think thy wit theſe godlike notions bred ! 
Theſe truths are not the produ of thy mind, 
But dropt from heav'n, and of a nobler kind: 
Reveal'd religion firſt inform'd thy ſight, 5 
And reaſon jaw not, till faith ſprung the light. Dryden. 
He that has ſuch a burning zeal, and ſprings ſuch mighty diſ- 
coveries, muſt needs be an admirable patriot, r 
3. To make by ſtarting: applied to a ſhip. DEE 
People diſcharge themtelves of burdenſome refleRions, as of 
the cargo of a ſhip that has ſprung a leak. L'Eftrange. 
No more accuſe thy pen; but charge the crime 
On native ſloth, and negligence of time: 
Beware the publick laughter of the town, 
Thou ſpring'} a leak already in thy crown. + Dryden, 


Whether ſhe ſprung a leak, I cannot find, 
Or whether ſhe was overſet with wind, 


But down at once with all her crew ſhe went. Dryden. 
4. To diſcharge : applied to a mine. 


Our miners diſcovered ſeveral of the enemies mines, who have 
ſprung divers others which did little execution. Tatler. 


Þ /prung a mine, whereby the whole neſt was overthrown. 
Addiſon's Ipect᷑ator. 
5. To contrive on a ſudden ; to produce haſtily z to 
offer unexpectedly. | 
The friends io the cauſe ſprang a new project; and it was ad- 
vertiſed that the Criſis could not appear, till the ladies had ſhewn 
their zeal againſt the Pretender, * Swift, 
6. To paſs by leaping. A barbarous uſe, 0 
Unbeſeeming ſkill f 
To ſpring the fence, to rein the prancing ſteed. Thomſons 
7. Of the verb /ring the primary ſenſe is to grow out, 
4 the ground : ſo plants ſpring, thence Spring for the 
eaſon ; fo water /þrings, thence ſpring for a foun- 
tain, Plants riſe unexpectedly, and waters break 
out violently ; thence any thing done ſuddenly, or 
coming haltily, is ſaid to ring; thence ring 
means an elaſtick body, Thus the active ſignifica- 
tions all import ſuddeneſs or force. 


1 


| SPRING. ». / [from the verb.] 


1, The ſeaſon in which plants riſe and vegetate ; the 
vernal ſeaſon, WO pe 
Orpheus with his lute made trees, 
And the mountain-tops that freeze, 
Bow themſelves when he did fing: 
To his muſick plants and flowers | 
Ever ſprung, as ſun and ſhowers 
There had made a laſting ſpring. Shake Henry VIII. 
The ſpring viſiteth not theſe quarters o timely as the eaſtern 
Parcs. a Carew. 
Come, gentle ſpring, ethereal mildneſs come, 
And from the botom of yon dropping cloud 


Upan our plains deſcend; Themſon's Spring. 
2. An elaſtick body ; a body which, when diſtorted, 
has the power of reſtoring itſelf to its former ſtate. 
This may be performed by the ſtrength of ſome ſuch ſpring 
as is uſed in witches this ſpring may be applied to one wheel, 
which ſhall give an equal motion to both the Wings. Wilkins, 
The ſpring muſt be made of good ſteel, well tempered ; and 
the wider the two ends of the ſpring ſtand aſunder, the milder it 
throws the chape of the vice open. _ Moxen's Mechan. Exerciſes, 
He that was tharp-ſighted enough to ſee the configuration of 
the minute particles of the ſpring of a clock, and upon what pe- 
culiar impulſe its elaſtick- motion depends, would no doubt diſ- 
cover ſomething very admirable, Locke. 


3. Elaſtick force. 


Heav'ns, what a rin was in his arm, to throw ! 

How high he held his ſhicld, and roſe at ev'ry blow | Dryd. 
Bodies which are abſolutely hard, or fo (oft as to be void of 
elaſticity, will not rebound from one another: impenetrability 
makes them only ſtop. If two equal bodies meet directly in va- 
cuo, they will by the laws of motion ſtop where they meet, loſe 
their motion, and remain in reſt; unleſs they be elaſtick, and re- 
ceive new motion from their ſpring. Newten. 
The foul is gathered withih herſelf, and recovers that ſpring, 
which is weakened when the operates more in concert with the 


body, Addiſon. 
In adult perſons, when the fibres cannot any more yield, they 
muſt break, or loſe their ſpring. Arbutbnot. 


4. Any active power; any cauſe by which motion or 
action is produced or propagated, 
My heart finks in me while I hear him ſpeak, 
And every flacken'd fibre drops its hold, 
Like nature letting down the ſprings of life; 
So much the name of father awes me ſtill, Dryden. 
Nature js the ſame, and man is the ſame, has the ſame attec- 
tions and paſſions, and the ſame ſprings that give them * | 
| e mer. 
Our author ſhuns by vulgar ſprings to move. Pope. 
5. A leap; a bound; a jump; a violent effort; a 
ſudden ſtruggle. 
The pris'ner with a ſpring from priſon broke; 
Then ſtretch'd his feather'd fans with all his might, 
And to the neighb'ring maple wing'd his flight, Dryden. 
Wich what a ſpring his furious ſoul broke looſe, 
And left the limbs fill quivering on the ground! Add. Cato. 
6. A leak; a ſtart of plank. | 
Each petty hand 
Can ſteer a ſhip becalm'd 3 but he that will 
Govern, and carry her to her ends, muſt know 
His tides, his currents; how to ſhift his ſails; 
Where her ſprings are, her leaks, and how to ſtop 'em. 
Ben Jonſon's Cataline. 
7. A ſountain; an iſſue of water from the earth, 
Now ſtop thy ſprings ; my ſea ſhall ſuck them dry, 
And ſwell fo much the higher by their ebb. Shak. Henry VI. 
Springs on the tops of hills paſs through a great deal of pure 
carth, with leſs mixture of other waters, Bacon Nat, Hiſiory. 
When in th' effects ſhe doth the cauſes know, 
And ſeeing the ſtream, thinks where the ſpring doth riſe z + 
And ſecing the branch, conceives the root below; 


Theſe things the views without the body's eyes. Davies. 
He adds the running ſprings and ſtanding lakes, 
And bounding banks for winding rivers makes. Dryden. 


Nile hears him knocking at his ſevenfold gates, 
And ſecks his hidden ſpring, and fears his nephews fates, 
Dryden. 
He bathed himſelf in cold ſpring water in the midſt of g 
oc le. 
The water that falls down from the clouds, ſinking into beds 


of rock or clay, breaks out in ſprings, commonly at che bottom 
ot hilly ground. | Locke, 


8. A ſource ; that by which any thing is ſupplied. 
To that great ſpring which doth great Kingduns move, 

The ſacred ſpring whence fight and honour {treams 
Diſtilling virtue, ſhedding peace and love 

In every place, as Cynthia ſheds her beams. Davies, 
I move, I fee, I ſpeak, difcourſe, and know 

Though now J am, I was not always ſo: 

-_ that from which 4 was ow he before, oy 

. hom, as in being, "AQUIC: en. 
e Rolling 


ELLA 2. 


— Ee chic 


y. Riſe z beginning. 


S PR 


Rolling down through ſo many barbatous ages, from the ſpring 
of Virgil, it bears along with it the filth of the Goths and Van- 
dals. Dryden. þ 

He has a ſecret ſpring of ſpiritual joy, and the continual feaſt 
of a good conſcience within, that forbids him to be miſerable. 

Bentley. | 


About the ſpring of the day, Samuel called Saul to the top of 
the houſe, | 1 Sam. ix. 26. | 
10. Cauſe ; original, | 1988 
The reaſon of the quicker or flower termination of this diſ- 
temper, ariſes from theſe three ſprings. Blackmore, 
The firſt ſprings of great events, like thoſe of great rivers, are 
often mean and Netle, ; 


l 275 2 1. J. A youth. Obſolete, 


Before the bull ſhe pitur'd winged love, 
With his young brother ſport, light fluttering 
| Upon the aves, as cach had been a dove z 
The one his bow and ſhafts, the other ſpring 
A burning tead about his head did move, 
As in their fire's new love both triumphing, . 
STRING. . / [from pring. A gin; a nooſe which, 
faſtened to any claſtick body, catches by a ſpring or 


jerk, | 
As a woodcock to my own ſpringe, Oſrick, 


I'm juſtly kill'd with mine own — Sbakeſpeare. 
Let goats for food their loaded udders lend; 
But neither ſpringes, nets, nor ſnares employ, Dryden, 


Wich hairy ſpringes we the birds betray, 

Slight lincs of ale Turprifo the finny prey. Pope. 
Syr1"NGER, . [from Spring.) One who rouſes game. 
SyRI"NGLNESS, . /. [from /pringy.] Elaſticity ; power 

of reſtoring itſclt, 

Where there Is a continued endeavour of the parts of a bod 
to put themſelves into another ſtate, the progrels may be much 
more flow z ſince jt was a great while before the. texture of the 
corpuſcles of the ſteel were ſo altered as to make them loſe their 
former Joringineſ Boyle. 

The air is a thin fluid body, endowed with elaſticity and /prin- 
gineſr, capable of condenſation and rarefaction. Bentley. 

STATN AUT. 1. /. | ring and halt.] A lameneſs 
by which the horſe twitches up his legs. . 
They've all new legs, and lame ones g one would take it, 

That never ſaw them pace before, the ſpavin 

And ſpringbalt reign'd among them. Shakeſp, Henry VIII. 
te hone n. J. [from /pring.] A ſpringe z an elaſtick 

nooie, 

Woodcocka arrive firſt on the north coaſt, where mo plaſh 
ſhoot ſerveth for /pring/es to take them. arews. 


To Srai'vork. v. 4. Miſprinted, 1 ſuppoſe, for 


ſprinkle, 
This le Timon's laſt, | 
Who, ſtuck and ſpangled with your flatteries, 
Waſhes it off, and ſpring/es in your faces 
Your reeking villany. bakeſpeare's Timon of Athens, 
SrRINO THD ER. . [+ [ring and zide,) Tide at the 
new and full moon; high tide. 
| Love, like ſpringtides, full and high, 
Swells in every youthful vein | 
But each tide does leſs ſupply, 
Till they quite ſhrink In again! 
If a flow in age appear, | 
"Tis but rain, and runs not clear. Pryd. Tyrannick Love. 
Moſt people dle when the moon chiefly reigns ; that is, In the 
night, or upon or near a ſpringride, Crew's Coſmologias 
SPRIUNGY, 4 [from /pringe.] : 
1. Elaſtick ; having the power of reſtoring itſelf, 
Had not the Maker wrought the ſpringy frame, 
Such as It is, to fan the vital flame, 
The blood, defrauded of its nitrous food, 
Had cool'd and languifh'd in th' arterial road 3 
While the tir'd heart had ſtrove, with fruitlels pain, 
To puſh the lazy tide along the veins Blackmore's Creation. 
This vaſt contraction and expanſion ſeems unintelligible, by 
felgning the particles of air to be /pringy and ramous, or rolled 
up like hoops, or by any other means than a repulſive power. 
: Newton. 
Though the bundle of fibres which conſtitute the muſcles may 
be ſmall, the fibres may be ſtrong and ſpringy» Arbuthnot. 
If our alt had not been a ſpringy body, no animal could have 
exerciſed the very funttion of refpiration z and yet the ends of 
reſpiration aro not ſerved by that ſpringinels, but by ſome other 
unknown quality, Bentley's Sermons. 


2. 98 /Þring.] Full of ſprings or fountains. Not 
uſed, 


Where the ſandy or gravelly lands are ſpringy or wet, rather 

marl them for graſs than corn, vrtimer's Huſbandry, 
To SPRINKLE, wa. | orinkelen, Dutch.] 
1. To ſcatter ; to diſperſe in ſmall males, 


"Take handfulz of aſhes of the furnace, and let Moſes ſprinkle Tt 
towards the heaven. v. it. 8. 


2. To ſcatter in drops. 
Sprinkle water of puritying upon them. Num. vill. 7, 
3. J beſprinkle ; to waſh, wet, or duſt by ſprinkling. 


Let us draw near with a true heart, in tull aſſurance of faith, 


having our hearts ſprinket from an evil conlcieuce, Hebrevvs. 
Wings he wore | 
Of many a colour'd plume ſprinkled with gold, 


The prince, with living water ſpriatied o'er 
His limbs and body z then approach'd the door, 
Poſle(s'd the potch. 
To Syri'nKly, vn, To perform the act of ſcatter- 
ing in [mall drops. 
'The prietd ſhall rial, of the oll with his finger. Lev. xiv. 
Baptiſm may well enough be performed by /priniling, or eſtu- 
Kon of water, Mie Partrgon, 
When dext'rous damfels twirl the arind/ing mop, | 

And eleante the ſpatter'd ſaſh, and ferub the ſtaſre, 

„Know Saturday appears. | Gay Trivia. 
SPRLUNKLER, % [from priadle.] One that ſprinkles. 
Yo SyarT, v. 4. [yppyrran, Saxon; Hrayten, Dutch.) 

To throw out ; to ejeQt with force, Commonly Dirt. 
Toads forotimes exclude or fprit out a dark and Hquld matter 
behind, and a venomous condition there may be perhaps therein ; 
but It cannot be called their urine, ES. Brown, 
To rav. e. s. [ppnycran, Saxon 3 rufe, Dutch.)] 
I's hoot 3 to germinatez to ſprout. Uſed of barley 
wotted for malt. 
Sear, «% [from the verb.] Shoot; ſprout, 
The barſey, after It has been couched four days, will ſweat a 
little, and Mew the chit or % at the toot- end of the corn, 


3 Murtimer's Wr de. 
Srauiraam. / [Arie and /.] The ſail which be- 
longs to the boltſprit maſt, Did, 
Our wen quitted thomtelves of the fireſhip, by cutting the 
era, rackle off with thelr ſhort hatchets, Wiſeman, 


SyarTh. #./ [contratted from Hirit.] A ſpirit; an 
incorporeal ayent, 


he /priver of fery tormagants In flame 


Swift, | 


Milton. 


Dryden's Aucid. | 


SyrR1"TeErULiY: adv, 5 SPRIGHTPFULLY.] v. 
gorouſly ; with lite and ardour. b 
The Grecians ſpritefully drew from the darts the corſe, 
And hearſt it, bearing it to fleet. Chapman's Iliad. 
SyrR1'TELY, adv. [from ſprite.) Gaily. 
You have not leene young heifters, highly kept, 
Fill'd full of daiſies at the field, and driven 
Home to their hovels; all ſo ſpriteſy given, ; 
That no roome can containe them. | Chapman. | 
Sr Ron. The preterite of ring. Obſolete. 
Not miſtruſting, till theſe new curivlities ſprong up, that ever 
any man would think our labour herein miſpent, or the time 
waſtefully conſumed, Hogker, 
To Sr our. v. a. [ppnycran, Saxon; pruyten, Dutch. 
Sprout, ſprit, and by a very frequent tranſpoſition 
ſpirt or ſpurt, are all the ſame word.] 


1. To ſhoot by vegetation ; to germinate. 
The ſprouting leaves that law you here, 
And call'd their, fellows to the ſight, Cooley. 
Try whether theſe things in the ſprouting do increaſe weight, 
by weighing them before they are hanged up; aud afterwards a- 
gain, when they are ſprouted. Bacon, 
That leaf faded, but the young buds ſprovted on, which after- 
wards opened into fair leaves, Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. 
We find no ſecurity to prevent germination, having made trial 
of grains, whoſe ends, cut off, have notwithſtanding ſprouted. 
| Brown's Yulgar Errours. 
Old Baucis is by old Philemon ſeen 
Sprouting with ſudden leaves of ſprightly green. —Dryden. 
Hence ſprouting plants enrich the plain and wood 
For phy fick ſame, and ſome deſign'd for food, Blackmore, 
Envied Britannia, ſturdy as the oak 
Which on her mountain top ſhe proudly bears, 
Eludes the ax, and ſprouts againit the ſtroke, 


Strong from her wounds, and greater by her wars. Prior, 
Rub malt between your hands to ger the come or ſprouting clean 
aways \. Moriimes"s Huſbandry. 
2. To ſhoot into ramifications, 

Vitriol is apt to ſprout with moiſture, Bacon, 

3. To grow. | 

Th' enliv'ning duſt its head begins to rear, | 

And on the aſhes ſprouting plumes 1 Heb Tickel, 
SyROUT. . / [from the verb.] A thoot of a vegetable. 


Stumps of trees, lying out of the ground, will put forth ſprouts 
for a time, . acon. 
Early, ere the odorous breath of morn 

Awakes the ſlumbering leaves, or taſſel'd horn 
Shakes the high thicket, haſte I all about, 
Number my ranks, and viſit every ſprout, Milton. 

To this kid, taken out of the womb, were brought in the tender 
ſprouts of ſhrubs; and, after it had taſted, it began to eat of ſuch 
as are the uſual food of goats, Ray on the Creation. 


SyROUTS. u. /. pl. [from roue.] Young coleworts. 
SPRUCE. adj. [ Skinner derives this word from preuæ, 
French; but he propoſes it with heſitation : Junius 
thinks it comes from /prout, Caſaubon trifles yet 
more contemptibly. I know not whence to deduce 
it, except from pruce. In ancient books we find 
furniture of pruce a thing coſtly and elegant, and 
thence probably came pruce.] Nice; trim; neat 
without elegance, It was anciently uſed of things 


ſons, and with evi. 
The tree 


That wraps that cryſtal in u wooden tomb, 
Shall be took up {pruces fill'd with diamond. Donne. 
Thou wilt not leave me in the middle ſtreet, 
Tho' ſome more {price companion thou doſt meet. Donne. 
Along the criſped ſhades and bow'rs ; 
Revels the /pruce and jocund ſpring ; 
The graces, and the roſy-boſom'd hours, 
Thither all their bounties bring. Milton. 
I muſt not lip into tov ſpruce a ſtyle for ſerious matters; and 
yet 1 approve not that dull Infipid way of writing practiſed by 
many chymiſts. Boyle. 
Ho put his band and beard in order, | 
The /prucer to accolt and board her, Hudibras. 
He is ſo ſpruce, that he can never be genteel. Tatler, 
This Tim makes a ſtrange figure with that ragged coat under 
his livery : can't he go ſpruce and clean ? Ardutbnot, 


To SPRUCE, v. . [from the noun.] To dreſs with af- 
feed neatneſs. | 

SyRUCE.n/, A ſpecies of fir, 

SPRUCEBR'ER, . / [from pruce, a kind of fir. } Beer 


tinctured with branches of fir. 
In ulcers of the kidneys, ſprucebcer is a good balſamick. 


: | Arbuthnot. 
SPRU CELEATHER, . /. [| corrupted for Pruffan' 

leather, | Ainſavorth, 

The leather was.of Pruce. Dryden Fables. 


SeRv"CRLY. adv. [from ſpruce.) In a nice manner. 


SyRU"CENESS, . / [from pruce.] Neatneſs without 
elegance. | 


SypRUNG. The preterite and participle paſſive of ring. 
Tall Norway fir their maſts in battle ſpent, 

And Engliſh oaks ſprung leaks and planks reſtore. Dryden. 
Now trom beneath Maleas' airy height 

Aloft ſhe ſprung, and ſteer'd to Thebes her flight. Pope. 
Who ſprung from kings ſhall know leſs joy than I. Pope, 


SyRUNT, . / Any thing that is ſhort, and will not 
eaſily bend, | 


Seub. % A ſhort knife ; any ſhort thick thing, in 
contempt. | 
My love to Sheelah is more firmly fixt 

Than ſtrongeſt weeds that grow thele ſtones betwixt; 
My theſe nettles from the ſtones can part, 
No knife ſo keen to weed thee from my heart. Swift, 


Sev"LLERS of Yarn, n, /. [perhaps properly /doolers. 
Are ſuch as are employed to ſee Ro 8 be As ſ 
and fit for the loom. ick. 


SPUME. . / [ uma, Latin] Foam ; froth, 
Materials dark and crude, 
Of ſpirituous and fiery ſpume, till touch'd 

With heaven's ray, and temper'd, they ſhoot forth 
So beauteous, op'ning to the ambient light, Milton, 
Waters frozen in pang, after their diflolution, leave a froth and 
ſpume upon them, which are cauſed by the airy parts diffuſed by the 
congealable mixture. Brexon's Vulgar Erronrs. 


Sy v"M 0Us, 4 ſpumeur, Latin; from the noun.] 
Sr v' ux. rothy ; foamy, 

The cauſe is the putrefaQtion of the body by unnatural heat: the 
putriſying parts ſutter a turgeſcence, and becoming airy and /pumors, 
atcend into the ſurface of the water, brown. 

Not with more madneſi, rolling from afar, 
The ſpumy waves proclaim the wat'ry war; 
And mounting upwards with a mighty roar, 
March oawardy, and lalult the ſhore. 


Mount up, aid take a (alainander's names F. 


[Sroux. The preterite and part. paſ of ſpin, 


with a ſerious meaning; it is now uſed only of per- 


To SPUMR, v. u. [ /umo, Latin.) To foam ; to froth. | 


8 P U 


The ſpumeus and florid ſtate of the blood, in | 
lungs, . — from its own elaſticity, and as pg through the 


t motion, the 


acrial particles expanding themſelves, hi 
nt, 


The nymph nor ſpun, nor drefs'd with arttul os; 
Her veſt was gather'd up, her hair was tied, 2 . 
Ven. 
0 


SPUNGE. #. /. | /Þ0ngia, Lat.] A ſponge. See 
When he needs what you have Noth, es, 1 bur meds CE, 


and, ſpunge, you ſhall be dry again, $h \ 8 You 
D the motion thas was impreſſed by ee 


upon the ſpinge, compounded with the ſpecifick 
nge and the reſiſtance of the air, the ſpunge did mechanical! 
unavoidably move in that particular line of motion. Bentley's og 


To SyuNGE. v. . [rather To ſponge,} To 
others for maintenance; * hang on 
This will maintain you, with the perquiſite of Jprnging ul 
you are young. Saviſt i 0. , 
Syu"NGINGHOUSE. . % Une and heufe.) A hows 
to which debtors are taken before commitment to 
priſon, where the bailiffs ſponge upon them, or riot 
at their coſt, 
A bailiff kept yon the whole evening in a /pungingbouſe, Seni 
Spu"NGY. adj; e Fur en. 
1. Full of ſmall holes, and ſoft like a ſponge, 
Some Engliſh wool, vex'd in a Belgian loow, 
Aud into cloth of ſpungy ſoftneſs made, 
Did into France or colder Denmark roam, 
To ruin with worſe air our ſtaple trade. Dryden 
2. Wet; moiſt ; watery. 
1 ſaw Jove's bird, the Roman eagle, wing'd 
e the ſpungy 3 this part of the weſt, 
There vaniſh'd in the un-beams. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeli 
3- Having the quality of imbibing, oh 85 
1 15 is no wy 5 N oo bowels, 
More ſpungy to ſuck in the ſenſe of fear, Shale 
Sruxk. 2. / ec wood; touchwood. See "fy 
To make white powder, the beſt way is by the powder of rotte ; 
willows : ſpunk, or touchwood prepared, might perhaps make ie 
ruſſet. Brown's Fulęar Erreurs, 
SPUR. ./ [ypuna, Saxon ; ſpore, Daniſh, Landeck, 
and Dutch; e/peron, French. 
1. A var point fixed in the rider's heel, with which 
he pricks his horſe to drive him forward, 
He borrowing that homely armour for want of a better, had come 
upon the ſpur to redeem Philoclea's picture. Sidney 
Whether the body politick be ou” 
A horſe whereon the governour doth ride, 
Who, newly in the ſeat, that it may know 
He can command it, lets it ſtraight feel the ſpur, Shateſp, 
Fe preſently ſet ſpurs to his horſe, _ 8 wich the reit of 
je company. nolles's Hiſtory o 
r Was I for this intitled Sir, fry 48 MD 
And girt with ruſty ſword and ſpur, 
For fame and honour to wage battle ? Hudibras, 
2, Incitement ; inſtigation. It is uſed with 7 before 
the effect. Dryden has uſed it with /; but, if he 
ſpeaks properly, he means to make the following 
word perſonal. | 
Sceing then that nothing can move, unleſs there be ſome end, 
the deſire whereof provoketh unto motion, how ſhould that divine 
power of the ſoul, that ſpirit of our mind, ever ſtir itielf into 
action, unleſs it have alſo the like ſpur luker, 
W hat need we any {pars but our own cauſe, 
To prick us to redreſs ? Shakeſpeare's Iulius Ceſar 
His laws are deep, and not vulgar; not made upon the ſpur of a 
particular occaſion, but out of providence of the future, to ah ba 
people more and more happy. | Bacon, 
Reward is the ſpur of virtue in all good arts, all laudable attempts; 
and emulation, which is the other ſpur, will never be wanting, when 
particular rewards are propoſed. _ | Dryden. 
The chief, if not only, /pur to human induſtry and action, is un- 
eaſineſs. |  LTockss 
The former may be a ſpur to the latter, till age makes him in 
love with the Rudy, without any childifh bait, |  Cheyne. 
3. A ſtimulus; a prick; any thing that galls and 
teazes. | 


gravity of the 


Brief and patience, rooted in him both, 
X Mingle their ſpurs together, Shakeſpeare's Cymbelins 
4. The Pp points an the legs of a cock with which 

he fights, | 
Of dra, the bill is of like matte with the teeth: as for their ſpur, 
it is but a nail, Bacon, 
Animals have natural weapons to defend and offend; ſome ta- 
lons, ſome claws, ſome ſpurs and beaks. ; Ray. 
5. Any un ſtanding out; a ſnag. 
he ſtrong-bas'd promontory 
Have ] made ſhake, and pluckt up by the ſpars 
The pine and cedar, = 


Shhleſpcares 
To SPUR, v. 4. [from the noun.] 


1. To prick with the ſpur ; to drive with the ſpur. 
My triend, who always takes care to cure his horſe of farting 
fits, ſpurred him up to the very fide of the coach, Addiſon 
| Vour father, when he mounted, 
Rein'd 'em in ſtrongly, and he ſpurr'd them hard, Dod. 
Who would be at the trouble of learning, when he finds his ig: 
norance is careſſed? But when you brow-beat and maul them, you 
make them men; for though they have no natural mettle, yet, it 
they are ſpurred and kicked, they will mend their pace, 
| Cellier on Pridts 
2. To inſtigate ; to incite ; to urge forward. 
Lovers break not hours, | 
Unleſs it be to, come before their time: : 
So much they ſpur their expedition. * , Shakeſpeare 
Let the awe he has got upon their minds be ſo tempered with the 
marks of good-will, that affection may ſpur them to their of 


3. To drive by force. 
Love will not be ſpurr'd to what it loaths, 
To SPUR, v. u. . 
1. To travel with great expedition. ; 
With backward bows the Parthians ſhall be there, 
And, ſpurring from the ſight, confeſs their fear: | 
A double wreath ſhall crown our Caeſar's brows. Dada. 
2. To preſs forward, 
Aſcanius took th' alarm, while yet he led, 4 
And, ſpurring on, his equals ſoon o erpaſs d. Dryd. Au. a 
Some bold men, though they begin wich infinite itznotance dn 
errour, yet, by ſpurring on, refine themſelves. Err. 
SpU"RGALLED, as. Hur and gall.] Hurt with tae 
ſpur. 


Sbal ſpears 


| I was not made a horſe, 
And yet I bear a burthen like an aſs, 
93 and tir'd by jaunting Bolingbroke. dial fear 
hat ! ſhall each /purgal”d hackney of the day, 
Or each new- penſion d ſycophant, pretend 
To breakymy windows, if I treat a friend ? Pat. 


SpuURGE, . / [ urge, French; ſpurgie, Dutch ; from 
ur go, 4. A plant violently 1 Sparg? 

is a general name in Engliſh for all milky purgative 
plants, | Sinne. 
Every part of the plant abounds with a miiley juice. There ue 


Dryden. 


| feventy-one ſpecies of this plant, of which wartwort is one. _ 


me to deftroy 
by plications decauſe it is a 
That the leaves of cataputia, or ſpurge, being plucked upwards 
or downwards, 
&range conceit, 


8 


gs Flax. . /. [thymelza, Lat.] A plant. 
89285 Laurel or Mexereon. n. %. ¶ cbamæ dapbne, Lat.] 
A plant. ; 


The coin that ſhows the firſt is generally rejected as 
is the other eſteemed more authentick by the preſent 


7 
f _y thing elſe has been printed, in which 
hand, it is loaded with 
2, Not legitimate; 


sro“ 1ousxBss. 1. / [from furious.) Adulterateneſs; 
ſtate of being counterfeit. 


You proceed to Hippoly tus, and ſpeak of his ſpuriouſneſi with as 
much confidence as if you were able to prove it, 


dr 


Tuſſer. 
To CPURN, V. As : Tponnan, on.] 
1. To kick; to ſtrike or drive with the foot. 
They ſuppos'd I could rend bars of ſteel, 
And ſpurn in pieces poſts of adamant, Sbakeſp. Henry VI. 
Say my requeſt 's unjuſt, 
And ſpurn me backe; but if it be not fo, + 
Thou art not honeſt. 8 Coriolanus. 
You that did void your rheum upon my beard, 


| 
3, To reſed 


to 


3. To treat with contempt. 


Domeſticks will pay a more chearful ſervice, when they find 
themſelves not ſpurned becauſe fortune has laid them at their mai- 


ters 


7 SPURN, v. u. 


1, To make contemptuous oppoſition; to make inſo- 
lent reſiſtance | | 


| 1 


2, To toſs up the heels; to kick or ſtruggle. 


y 
druxx. #. / [from the verb.] Kick; inſolent and 
contemptuous treatment. 


SeU RNEY, 2. / A plant. 
SPURRER, ny 


VPU'RRIER, 2. % 


Sr u' nuR Y. u. J. [ ſpergula, Latin.] A plant. 
To SpURT, v. u. [See To SrIR T.] 
a quick ſtream | 
It from a 
the blood will ſhew it. 
SPURWAY, u. 


bri 


SPUTA'TION, 3. / [ ſputum, Latin.] The act of ſpit- 
ung 
A 
ſputation, or expeRoration : a dry one is known by its dry cough. 
To SPU'T TER. v. n. 
1. To emit moiſture in 


N 


3 = ſpeak haſtily and obſcurely, as with the mouth 
u 


A pinking owl ſat ſputtering at the ſun, and aſked him what he 
Ts to ſtand ſtaring her in the eyes ? 


ter; 


T4 dr v' r 
tation. 


n the midſt 
went, to ſputter 


d., TER, 1. J. Moiſture thrown out in ſmall drops. 
err 


8 
Spy 


ecular 


Then will I draw up wy legs, and ſpurn her from me with my 
| foot» 


0 fly out in ſmall particles with ſome noiſe, 


4 ſpurge is » biennial plant, and uſed in medicine under the 
name of cataputia minor. The milky juice in theſe plants is uſed 


warts; but particular care ſhould be taken in 


ng cauſtick. Miller. 


perform their operations by purge or vomit, is a 
aſcribing unto plants poſitional operations. 


Brown's Vulpar Errours, | 


we nor 
oman me- 
Addiſon on Italy. 
we really had any 
2 additions. Swift. 
aſtard. | 
Your Scipios, Cæſars, Pompeys, and your Catos, 
Theſe gods on earth, are all the ſpurious brood 


Of violated maids. Addiſon's Cato. 


aterland, 
RLING. 2. / [e/perlan, French.) A ſmall ſea - fiſn. 

All-ſaints, do lay for porke and ſowſe, 
For ſprats and ſpurlings for yo! r houſe, 


And foot me as you ſpurn a ſtranger cur | 


Over your threſhold, - Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
i He in the ſurging Hale 7 


Uplifted ſpurn'd the ground. 


Milton. 
So was I forc'd 
To do a ſovereign juſtice to myſelf, 
And ſpurs thee from my preſence. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 


Addiſon's Spefator. 
A milk-white bull ſhall at your altars ſtand, 


That threats a fight, and * the riſing ſand, 
When Athens ſinks by fates unjuſt, 
When wild barbarians ſpurn her duſt, 
Now they, who reach Parnaſſus' lofty crown, 
their pains to ſpurn ſome others down. Pope. 


z to ſcorn; to put away with contempt ; 


Pope. 
Pope. 


diſdain, 


In wiſdom I ſhould aſk your name; 
But ſince thy outſide looks fo fair and warlike, 
What ſafe and nicely I might well delay, 


By rule of knighthoud, I diſdain and ſpurn. Shakeſpeare. 


feet. Locke. 


A ſon to blunt the ſword 
That guards the peace and ſafety of your-perſon ; 


more, to ſpurn at your moſt royal image. Shakeſpeare. 
pop ee do religiouſly demand 


Why thou againſt the church, our holy mother, 

So wilfully doſt ſpurn ? Shakeſpeare's King John. 
: nſtruct me why 

Vanoc ſhould ſpurn againſt our rule, and ftir 

The tributary provinces to war. 


Philips's Briton. 
The drunken chairman in the kennel ſpurns, 


The glaſſes ſhatters, and his charge o'erturns. Gay. 


The inſolence of office, and the ſpurnt | 
That patient merit of th' unworthy takes. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


from /þur. 


One who uſes ſpurs. 
from /par. 


One who makes ſpurs. 


o fly out with 


puncture of a lancet, the manner of the ſpurting out of 

|  Wiſeman's Surgery» 

4 Lur and away.] A horſe- way; a 
iſtinct 


dle road: from a road for carriages. 


moiſt conſumption receives its nomenclature from a moiſt 


Harvey on Conſumptions. 
[ puto, Latin, } 
mall flying drops. 
If a manly drop or two fall down, 
It ſcalds along my cheeks, like the green wood, 
That, ſputt'ring in the flame, works outwards into tears. Dryd. 


The nightly virgin, while her wheel ſhe plies, 
Foreſees the ſtorms impending in the ſkies, 
When ſparklin lamps their Putt ring light advance, 


And in the ſockets oily bubbles dance. Dryden. 


3 to throw out the ſpittle by haſty ſpeech. 


It never makes the leaſt impreſſion ; 
Whate'er he ſpeaks for madneſs goes. Swift, 


TER. v. a. To throw out with noiſe and he- 


Thou doſt with lies the throne invade ; 
btending heay'n for whate'er ills befall, 


And % 


putt' ring under ſpecious names thy gall. Dryden. 


of careſſes, and without the leaſt pretended incite- 
out the baſeſt accuſations Swift, 


ER. u. , [from puter] One that ſputters. 
5. / [ yſpie, Welth ; ion, French; ſpie, Dutch; 
or, Latin, It is obſerved by a German, that 


L' Eftrange- 
hey could neither of them ſpeak their rage ; and ſo fell a /put- 
"g at one another, like two roaſting apples. Congreve. | 

Though he ſprtter — a ſeſſion, 


SQUABPI's. . , 


Bev 
ſoy has been in all ages a word by which the 7e, or 
office of the eye; has been expreſſed: thus the * 


maſpians of old, fabled to have but one eye, were fo 
called from ari, which among the nations of Cauca- 
Jus ſtill ſignifies one, and pi, which has been received 
from the old Afiatick languages for an eye, fight, or 
one that /ees,] One ſent to watch the conductor mo- 


tions of others ; one ſent to gain intelligence in an 
enemy's camp or country, f 
f We'll hear poor rogues 
Talk of court news, and we'll talk with them too, 
And take upon 's the myſtery of things, 


As if we were God's ſpies, Shakeſpeare's Lear, 
Spies of *. Volſcians 8 
Held me in chace, that I was forc'd to wheel 
i Three or four Per about. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus, 
very corner was fled by diligent ſpies upon their maſter and 
I come no ſpy, * 
With purpoſe to explore, or to diſturb, 
The ſecrets of your realm, Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
Such command we had, + 
To ſee that none thence iſſued forth a Joys 
Or enemy, while God was in his work. Milton, 
othing lies hid from radiant eyes; 
All they ſubdue become their ſpies ; 
Secrets, as cholen jewels, are 
Preſented to oblige the fair, Waller. 
Over my men I'll ſet my careful ſpier, : 
To watch rebellion in their very eyes Dryden. 


Theſe wretched ſpies of wit muſt then confeſs, . 
They take more pains to pleaſe themſelves the leſs» Dryden, 


Thoſe who attend on their ſtate, are ſo many ſpics placed upon 
them by the publick to obſerve them nearly. Atterbury. 


To Sey. v. a. [See SPY. . / 


1. To diſcover by the eye at a diſtance, or in a ſtate of 
concealment; to eſpy. 


\ Light hath no tongue, but is all 
If it could ſpeak as well as ſpy, 285 
This were the worſt that it could ſay, 
That being well I fain would tay. Donne, 
As tyger ſpied two gentle fawns. Milton, 
A countryman ſpied a ſnake under a hedge, half frozen to death, 


* | Swift „ 

2. To diſcover by cloſe examination. 

citous are they to repair that errour ! 

3. To ſearch or diſcover by artifice. 
Moſes ſent to ſpy out Jaazar, and took the villages. 


Decay of Pity. 


Numbers, 
To Spy. v. u. To earch narrowly, 
It is iny nature's plague 
To ſpy into abuſe z and oft my jealouſy 
Shapes faults that are not. Shakeſpeare's Ot bello. 


SpyY"BOAT. #. /. [ ſpy and boat.] A boat ſent out for 


intelligence, 


Giving the colour of the ſea to their ſpyboats, to keep 
© being ditcovered, came from the Veneti. 


SQUAB. adj. [I know not whence derived.) 
1. Unfeathered ; newly hatched, 
Why muſt old pigeons, and they tale, be dreſt, 
When there 's ſo many ſguab ones in the neſt ? 
2. Fat; thick and ſtout ; aukwardly bulky. 
The nappy ale goes round 3 
Nor the ſquab daughter nor the wife were nice, | 
Each health the youths began, Sim pledg'd it twice. Pettert. 
SQy AB. #. / A kind of ſofa or couch; a ſtuffed cuſhion. 
On her large /guab you find her ſpread, | 
Like a fat corple upon a bed. Pope. 
SqQuas. adv, With a heavy ſudden fall, plump and 
at. A low word. 
The eagle took the tortoiſe up into the air, and dropt him down, 
ſquab, upon a rock, that daſhed him to pieces. _ L'Eftrange, 
[ /quab and pie.) + A pie made of 
many ingredients. | 
Cornwal ſguabpie, and Devon e e brings ; ; 
And Leiſter beans and bacon, food of kings, King. 
To SQuaB, vin To fall down plump or flat; to 
ſquelſh or ſquaſh. ; 
Squa'BBI8H. adj. [from /quab.) Thick; heavy; 
eſhy. 
Die. renders them of a /quabbiſh or lardy habit of body. Harvey. 
To SQUA'BBLE. v. #. [kiabla, Swediſh.] To quar- 
rel; to debate peeviſhly ; to wrangle ; to fight, A 
* _ df) ? and /quabbleP ſwagger? oh how 
Drunk? an arrot ? an e , 
invincible ſpirit yon Shakeſpeare's Othello, 


I thought it not improper, in a ſquabbling and contentious aye, 
to detect the vanity of confiding ignorance. lanwille. 


tham from 


King . 


murder ? Collier on Duelling. 
The ſenſe ,of theſe propoſitions is very plain, though logicians 
might /quabble a whole day, whether they ſhould rank them under 
negative or affirmative. Watts's Logick. 
SqQua'nBLE. v. J. [from the verb.] A low brawl; a 
tty quarrel, 
Pn. Arr factions, pragmatick fools commonly begin the 
ſquabble, and crafty knaves r ap the benefit. L'Eftrange. 
A man whoſe perſonal courage is ſuſpected, is not to drive _ 
drons before him; but may be allowed the merit of — le 
or throwing a bottle at his neighbour's head. rbuthnot. 
SqQua'BBLER. . / from fquabble.] A quarrelſome 
fellow; a brawler. ; 
SQUA'DRON, . 1 [eſeadron, Fr. /quadrone, Italian; 
from quadratus, Latin. ] 
1. A body of men drawn up ſquare. 
Thoſe balf-rounding guards : 
Juſt met, and cloſing ſtood in ſquadron join'd, 
of an army; a troop. 
Purimidon n his horſe, that trotted neighing by; 
The king a foot-man, and ſo ſcowres the ſquadrons orderly. 
Chapman. 
Nothing the Moors were more afraid of, than in a ſet battle to 
fight with /guadrons coming orderly on. les. 
Then beauteous Atys, with lülus bred, 
Of equal age, the ſecond ſquadron led, . 
3. Part of a fleet ; a certain number of ſhips. 
Rome could not maintain its dominion over ſo many res | 
without ſquadrons ready equipt. rbuthnet, 
8 5 adj. [trom /quadron.) Formed into 
quadrons. 
They gladly thither haſte ; and by a choir Wy 
Of ſquadron'd angels hear his carol ſung Ilten. 
Squa'LiD. adj. [ fqualidus, Latin.) Foul; naſty ; 


thy. 
J A doleful caſe deſires a doleful ſong, 


Milton. 
3 | 


4 


N 


L' Eftrange. | 

My brother Guyomar, methinks, 1 ſpy; + , 

Haſte in his ſteps, and wonder in his eye. ryden. | 

One in reading ſkipped over all ſentences where he ſpied a note of | 
admiration, | 


Let a lawyer tell he has ſpied ſome defect in an entail, how ſoli- | 


Arbuthnot, | 


If there muſt be diſputes, is not ſuabbling leſs inconvenient than | 


And fyuelid fortune into baſeneſs flo ; 
Doth ſcorn the pride of wonted COIN | Schr. 
Uncomb'd his locks, and./ſqualid his attire, 
Unlike the trim of love and gay defire. Dryd. Knight's Thle, 
All theſe Cocytus bounds with ſqualial reeds, | 

Dryden, 


Wich muddy ditches, and with deadly weeds. 
To SQUALL. v. a. [quala, Swediſh.) To ſcream out 
as a child or woman frighted. 
In my neighbourhood, a v 
ſqualls out at the ſight of a knife, 


I put five into my coat- pocket; and as to the fixth, I made a 


— 8 as if I would eat him alive. The poor man ſqualled 
terribly, 


pretty prattling fot of yeal 


os 


Swift. 
Cornelius ſunk back on à chair; the gueſts ſtood 3 * 
the infantgqualled, _ Arduebnnt and Pepe. 
SQUALL, . . [from the verb.] | 
1. Loud ſcream, | 
| There oft are heard the notes of infant woe, 
The ſhort thick ſob, loud ſcream, and ſhriller all. Pepe. 
2. Sudden guſt of wind. A ſailor's word. | 


we Song 1. /. [from ſuall.] Screamer; one that 
creams, 
S2UF LOR, . J. [Latin.) Coarſeneſs; naſtineſs ; 
want of cleanlineſs and neatneſs. 
Take heed that their new flowers and ſweetneſs do not as much 
corrupt as the others dryneſs and fqualors Ben Jonſon. 
What can filthy poverty give alle, but beggary, fulſome naſtinefs, 
ſqualer, vglineſs, hunger, and thirſt Burton. 


? 
SQUA'LLY, adj. [from uall.] Windy; guſty. A 
ſailor's word. | 


SQua"MOus, adj. [ /qxameus, Latin.] Scaly ; cover- 
ed with ſcales, 


The ſea was repleniſhed with fiſh of the cartila 


ginous and ſqua- 
moſe, as of the teſtaceous and cruſtaceous kinds. Waodward, 


Thoſe galls and balls are produced in the gems of oak, which 
may be called ſquamous oak cones. Derbam's Phyſico-T beolegy. 


To SQUA'NDER. vv. &. [wverſehwenden, Teutonick.] 
1. ToAcatter laviſhly ; to ſpend profuſely ; to throw | 
away in idle prodigality. 


We png away ſome part of our fortune at play. Atrerbury. 
hey often ſquander'd, but they never gave. Savage. 

Never take a favourite waiting-maid, to inhinuate how great a 

fortune you brought, and how little you are allowed to ſguander. 


i 


Swift. 
Then, in plain proſe, were made two ſorts of men; if 
To ſquander ſome, and ſome to hide agen. . 
True friends would rather ſee ſuch thoughts as they communi. 
cafe * to one another, than what they ſguander about to . the 
world. 
How uncertain it is, whether the years we propoſe to ourſelves 
ſhall be indulged to us; uncertain whether we ſhall have power, or 
even inclination, to improve them better than thoſe we now / car 
der away. gert. 
2. To ſcatter ; to diſſipate; to diſperſe, 
He hath an argoſie bound to Tripolis, another to the Indies, and 
other ventures he hath ſuνdered abroad. Shak 
The troops we /quander'd firſt again appear 
From ſev'ral Pony and incloſe the rear. 
e is a ſucceſsful warrior, 
And has the ſoldiers hearts z upon the ſkirts 
Of Arragon our /quander'd troops he rallies. Dryden. 
SqQua'NDERER, n./ [from ſquander.] A ſpendthrift ; 
a prodigal ; a walter; a laviſher. | 
lenty in their own keeping teaches them from the beginning to 
be ſguanderers and waſters. Loc ie. 
UARE.: adj. [y/gwdr, Welſh ; guadratus, Latin.] 
1. Cornered; having right angles. 
All the doors and poſts were ſquare, with the windows, Ning: 
Water and air the varied form confound 
The ſtraight looks crooked, and the ſquare grows round. 
2. Forming a right angle, | 
This in{trumenc is for ſtriking lines ſquare to other lines or 
ſtraight ſides, and try the ſquareneſs of their work. Moxon. 


3. Cornered ; having angles of whatever content; as 
three ſquare, five ſquare, 
Catching up in haſte his three ſquare ſhield, 


And ſhining helmet, ſoon him buckled to the field. 
The clavicle is a crooked bone 


which being thicker, and almoſt 
firſt bone of the ſternon. 
4. Parallel; exactly ſuitable. 
She 's a moſt triumphant lady, 
5 „Str oy 3 
6. Equal; 


Dryden. 


Priore 


Spen ire 
in the figure of an 8; one end of 
three ſquare, is inſerted into the 


Wiſeman's Surgery. 


if report be ſquare to her. Shak, 
ſtout ; well ſet: as, a /quare man. 
exact; honeſt ; fair: as, /quare dealing. 
All have not offended ; 5 
For thoſe that were, it is not ſquare to take 
On thoſe that are, revenge; crimes like to lands 
Are not inherited, Shakeſp. Timon of Athens. 
7. [In geometry.) Square root of any number is that 
which, multiplied by itſelf, produces the /quare, as 
4 is the ſquare root of 16; becauſe 44216; and 
likewiſe 6 the /qzare root of 36, as 6 x6==36. 
SQUARE. 1. / [quadra, 2 | | 
1. A figure with right angles and equal ſides. 
Then did a ſharped ſpire of diamond bright, 
Ten feet each way, in ſguare 17855 to me, 
into his 


Juſtly proportion'd up height, 
So far as archer might his level ſee, 


Rais'd of graſſy turf their table was 

And on her ample ſquare from ſide to fide 

All Autumn pil'd. : 
2. An area of four ſides, with houſes on each ſide. 

The ſtatue of Alexander VII. ſtands in the large ſquare of the 
town. on Naly. 
3. Content of an angle. ; 

In reQangle triangles the ſquare which is made of the ſide that 

ſubtendeth the right angle, is equal to the ſquares which art made 
of the ſides containing the right angle. 


Brown. 
4. A rule or inſtrument by which workmen meaſure or 
form their angles, | 
5. Rule z regularity ; exact proportion; juſtneſs of 
workmanſhip or conduct. Not now much uſed, 
In St. Paul's time, the integrity of Rome was famous ; Corinth 
many ways reproved ; they of Oalatta much more out of N 
oo ker. 


plox- 


| Spenſer 


The whole ordinance of that government was at firſt evil 
ted, and through other overſights came more out of ſquare, to that 
diſorder which it is now come unto. Spenſer 1 Ireland. 

I have not kept my ſquare, but that to come 
Shall all be done by th rule. Shak. Antony and Cleeputra. 

Nothing ſo much ſetteth this art of influence out of ſquare and 
rule as education. | ＋ 4 
6. Squadron; troops formed ſquare, Not now in ule. 

ö - He alone 
Dealt on lieutenantry, and no practice had 
In the brave ſquarcs of wat. 

Our ſuperfluous lacqueys and our peaſants, 
Who in unneceſſary action ſwarm 

bout our ſywares of battle, were enow 


Without vain art or curious compliments 


o purge this field of ſuch a hilding foe. 


7. A ſquare number is when another, called its root, can 
be exactly found, which multiplied by itſelf produces 
the ſquare, The following example.15 not accurate, 
Advance thy golden mountains to the ſkies, 
On the broad baſe of fifty thouland riſe: ; 
Aud one round hundred ; and, if that 's not fair, 
Add fifty more, and bring it to a 3 Tepe. 
98 number four: though perhaps, in the 
following lines, /quare may mean only capacity. 
I profeſs 
Myſelf an enemy to all other joys 
Which the moſt precious ſquare of ſenſe poſſeſſes, 
And find lam alone telicitate 
In your dear love, 
9. Level; equality. 35 
Men should tort themſelves with their equals; for a rich man 
that converſes upon the ſguare with a poor many thall certainly un 
do him, | I. Fſtrange, 
We live not on the ſquare with ſuch as theſe, 
Such ate our betters who can better pleaſe, Dryden. 
10. Quartile ; the allrological ſituation of planets, diſ- 


tant ninety degrees from each other, 
To th' other five 
Their planetary notions and aſpects, a 
In ſextile, ſquare, and trine, and oppaftte, 
Of noxlou. efficacy, Milien's Paradiſe Lift. 
11. Rule; conformity, A proverbial ule. 


Shakeſprares 


| ſhall break no ſquares whether it be ſo or not. IL. Eftrarge. 
12. SQUARES go. The game proceeds, Chelsboards 


being full of ſquares. 
One frog looked about him to ſee how ſquares went with their 
new king. J. Fftrange. 
To SQUARE, wv. a. [quadro, Lat. from the noun, ] 
1. To form with right angles. 


2. [Lo reduce to a ſquare. 
Circles to jquare, and cubes to double, 


Would give a man exceſſive trouble, Prior, 
| 3. To meaſure ; to reduce to a meaſure. 
' Stubborn criticks, apt, without a theme 
| For depravation, to /quare all the ſex 
By Creflid's rule. Shat-ſpeare, 


4. To adjuit; to regulate; to mould; to ſhape. 
Dreams are toys 3 
Yet for this once, yen ſuperſtitiouſly, 


ö I will be Jn by this, Shakeſp. Winter's Tale, 


How ti anti. kly | /quare my talk ! Shakeſpeare, 
Thou 'rt Caid ta have a Qtubborn foul, ' 
That apprehends no further than this world, 
And ſquar'ft thy lite accordingly. Shakeſpeare, 


He employs not on us the hammer and the chizzel, with an in- 
tent to wound or mangle us, but only to ſquare and faſhion our 
hard and ſtubborn hearts, 1 e Seraphich Lowe. 

God has deſigned us a meaſure of our undertakings z his word and 
law, by the proportions whereof we are to /puare our ations, 

| Decay of Piety, 

The oracle was enforced to proclaim Socrates to be the wilelt 
man In the world becauſe he applied his ſtudies to the moral part, 
the /qvaring men's lives. Hammond, 

His preaching much, but more his practice wroliglit; 
A living ſermon of the truths he taught : 
For this by rules ſevere his life he /quar'd, 
"That all might ſee the doctrine which they heard, Dryden, 

This muſt convince all ſuch who have, upon a wrong interpre- 
tation, preſumed to ſguare opinions by theirs, and have in loud ex- 
clamations ſhewn their abhorrence of univerſity education. Swift, 

5. 'T'o accommodate ; to fit, | 
Eye me, bleſt providence, and ſquare my trial 
To my proportion'd ſtrength. Milton. 

Some proteſſions can equally , ſquare themſelves to, and thrive 

under, all revolutions of government, South. 
6. Jo reſpect in quartile, 
Ger Libra's fign a crowd of foes prevails, 


"The icy goat and crab that ſquare the tcales, Creech, 
To Su. u . | 
1. l {uit with; to fit with. 
| ſet them by the rule z and, as they ſpuarey 
Or deviate from unduubted doftrine, te. Dr yden. 


His defeription /prares e, to lime, Wo dward, 
Thele marine bodies do not /grare with thoſe opinions, but ex- 
niit phenomena that thwart them. It oda. 
2. To quarrel ; to yo to oppolite fides, Oblulete, 
Are you tuch tools 
"To ure for this ? would it offend you then 
"That both thould tpec\| ? Shateſp. Tru Androvicus, 
But they do /quare, that all their elves tor tear 
Creep into acorn cups, and hide them there, NShatcſpeares 
SQUARENESS, », V [from /quwre. | The tate of being 
{quare, 
his inftrument is for ftriking lines (quae to other lines or 
Qraight lines, and try che „of their work, Avon. 
Motion, /quarenc/s, or any particular ſhape, are the accidents of 
body, IVatis's Logichs 
S, . % (om gua/h.] 
1. Any thing ſoft and eaſily cruſhed, 
Nut yet old enough tor a many nor young enough for a boy 3 as 
a %s before it is a peafecod, or a volling when it is alin oft an 
apple. IH fνννναννννννν Nepbrs 
2. [melopepo,) A plant. Miller, 
Fus tx an Indian kind of pumpion that grows apace. Poyles 
z. Any thing unripe ; any thing loft. In contempt, 
How like 1 then was to this kernel, 
TIM, this gentleman, Shadeſpeare's Winter's Tate. 
4. A ſudden tall, 
Since they will overload my houlders, I ſhall throw down the 
burden with a a among them. Arbuthnet, 
5. A ſhock of ſolt bodies, 
than the cataract of Niaguia, duwifts 
To Suu, wa, To cruſh into pulp. 
Te SqQuaTr, vn [quatzare, Italian,] To fit cower- 
ing to fit clole to the ground, 
SqQvar, «d/, [from the verb.] 
1. Cowering ; cloſe to the ground, 
Him there they found, 


Freut Nike a toad cloſe at the car of Fre, M. ue. 
Her done comraggs never caught her 
Swat on her hams, Sew! 


2. Short and thick ; having one part cloſe to another, 
as thoſe of an animal contracted and cowering. 
"The Guill.inf&t is fo called from twne Gmilitude to the tauilh— 
ih i the head is broad and Jeet. Gs 
| Alma in verte, in prote the wing, 
U "Throughout the body, rt or tall, 
3 Is done all in al. 
18 . 8% 
. 1. The polture of cowering or lying cloſe, 
A tech fallen check that hangs below the jaw 
Such wrinkles e 4 (Kill hand would draw 
For an ood grardam ape, when with a grace 
She fits at feat, and feruds her leathern face, 
| q 


P>r icy, 


Dryden, 


My tall was (topped by 4 terrible eq, that ſounded louder | 


SQU 


2. A ſudden fall. 


SQUAT. 2. / 


Bruiſes, ſquats, and falls, which often kill others, can bring lit- 


tle hurt to thoſe that are temperate. Herbert. 


A ſort of mineral. 
The ſquat conſilts of tin ore and ſpar incorporated, Woodward. 


To SQUEAK. v. v. [/qwaka, Swediſh, ] g 
1. To ſet up a ſudden dolorous cry ; to cry out with 


2. To cry with 


pain. 
a ſhrill acute tone. 
The ſheered dead 
Did ſqueak and gibber in the Roman ſtreets. 
Cart wheels ſqueak not when they are liquored. 
I ſee the new Arion fail, 
The lute ſtill trembling un lerneath thy nail + 
At thy well ſharpen'd thumb from ſhore to ſhore, 
The trebles ſqueat for fear, the baſes roar, Dryden. 
Blunderbuſles, planted in eve: y loop-hole, go off at the ſgueating 
of a fiddle, and the thrumming of a guitar. Dryden. 
Who can endure to hear one of the rough old Romans ſpreaking 
through the mouth of an canuch ? Addijon, 
How like brutes organs are to ours: 
They grant, if higher pow'rs think fit, 
A bear might ſoon be made a wit; 
And that, for any thing in nature, 
Pigs might /queak love-odes, dogs bark ſatire. Prior. 
In florid impotence he ſpeaks, 
And, as the prompter breathes, the puppet ſqueats» Pope. 
Zoilus calls the companions of Ulytles e pigs of Ho- 
mer. ope's Odyſſey. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Bacon. 


3. To break ſilence or ſecrecy for fear or pain. 


SQUEAK, 2. /. 


If he be obſtinate, put a civil queſtion to him upon the rack, and 
he /queaks, 1 warrant him. | Dryden's Don Sebaſtian, 
[from the verb.] A ſhrill quick cry; 
a cry of pain. | 
Rai cow and calf, and family of hogs, 
In panick horrour of purſuing dogs: 
With many a deadly grunt and doleful ſourak, 
Poor ſwine ! as if their pretty hearts would break. Dryden. 


To SQUEAL, v. u. [Va, Swediſh.] To cry with a 


ſhrill ſharp voice; to cry with pain. Squeat ſeems 
a ſhort ſudden cry, and /qzea/ a cry continued. 


SQUE A'MISH, adj. [ for quazvmiſh or qualmiſh, from 


qualm,) Nice; faſtidious; eaſily diſguſted ; having 
the ſtomach eaſily turned; being apt to take offence 
without much reaſon. It is uled always in diſlike 


either real or ironical. 

Yet, for countenance take, he ſeemed very Squeamiſh in reſpect 
of the charge he had of the princets Pamela. Sidney. 
Quoth he, that honour 's very ſqueamiſh, 

That takes a baſting tor a hlemiſh; 
For what's more honourable than ſcars, 


Or (kin to tatters rent in wars? Iludibras, 
His muſe is ruſtick, and perhaps too plain 
The men of ſqueamifh taſte to entertain, Southern. 


t is rare to ſee a man at once ſpueamiſh and voracious, Syuth, 
here is no occaſion to oppoſe the ancients and the moderns, or 
to be ſpucamiſh on either files He that wiſely conducts his mind. 
in the purſuit of knowledge, will gather what lights he can from 
either, , Locle. 


SqurATuis nv. adv. [from fqucanifh.] In a faſti- 


8 


ious manner. 
W EA"MISHNESs, 1. /. [from /queamiſh.] Niceneſs ; 
delicacy ; faſtidiouſneſs. : 
The thorough-paced politician muſt laugh at the r 
of his conſcience, and read it another lecture. South 
Upon their principles they may revive the worſhip of the hoſt of 
heaven; it is but conquering a little ſgrcamiſbneſs of ſtomach, 
Stilling fleet. 
To adminiſter this doſe, fifty thouſand operators, conſidering 
the /queamiſhneſs of ſome ſtomachs, {nd the peeviſhneſs of young 
children, is but reafonable, Seoifr, 


To SQUEEZR, v. 4. [ cpipan, Sax. ys-22om/gu, Welſh, ] 
1. To preſs; to cruſh between two bodies, 


It is applied to the ſqueeziny or prefling of things downwards, as 
in the prelles for printing, | ' Wilkins, 
"The finking of the earth would make a convullion of the air, 
and that crack muſt fo ſake or ſqrccze the atmoſphengy* as to 
bring down all the remaining yapours. 5 Burnet, 
He tcap'd the product Bf his labour'd ground, 
And ſ/queez'd the combs with golden liquor crown'd. Dryden. 
None acted mournings torc'd to how 

Or /zucexe his eyes to make the torrent flow, 

When Florio ſpeaks, what 9/2 bn could withſtand, 


If gentle Damon did not ſqueeze her hand? Pope. 


2. To oppreſs; to cruſh ; to haraſs by extortion, 


3 


In a civil war people mutt expect to be cruſhed and ſqueezed 
toward the burden, L'Eflranges 


Jo force between cloſe bodies. 


Jo SQUEFZE, v. u. 
1. To act or pals, in conſequence of compreſlion. 


$ 


A concave ſphere of gold tilled with water and foldered up, 
upon prefling the ſphere with great force, let the water ſqueeze 
through it, and tan all over its ontlide in multitudes of tmall 
drops, like dew, witttSur burtting or cracking the body of the gold. 

Newton's Opticks. 
What'crowds of theſe, impenitently bold, 
In founds and jinyling iyllables grown old, 
Still run on poets, in a raging veins 
: -Ev'n to the dregs and /yrroziings of the brain, 


Pope. 


Io torce way through cloſe bodies. 


Many a public miniſter comes empty inz but when he has 
crammed his guts, he is fain to fee hard before he can get oft, 


L' Eftrange. 


SQUREzZR, . % [from the verb.] Compreſſion; prel- 


lure, 
A ſubtile artiſt ſtands with wondrous bag, 
That bears impriton'q winds, of gentler tort 
"Than thoſe that erſt Lacrtes* ton enclos'd x 
Peaceful-they fleep 3 but let the tunctul /queene 
Of lal'ring elbow rouze them, out they fly 
Melodious, and with tpritely accents charms. Philips, 
Gurten. . /, Heavy fall, A low ludicrous word, 
He tore the carth which he had fav'd 
From !2#ue/b of knight, and ſtorm'd and rav'd. Hadib. 
So ſoon as the poor devil had recovered the nu, away he 
(campers, bawling like mad. J. Eftrange, 


Sunn. / | /chieben, German, to puſh forward. This 


etymology, though the belt that I have found, is not 
very probable.] 
. A \mall pipe of paper filled with wildfire, Uſed 


in ſport. 

The armada at Calais, Sir Walter Raleigh was wont prettily 
to ſay, were ſuddenly driven away with /qsi6s 3 for it was no more 
than a ſtratagem of fire-boats manleſs, and tent upon them. 

Bacon's War evith Spain. 

The foreit of the ſouth compareth the French valour to a 
eil, or fire of flax, which burns and crackles for a time, but 
luddenly extinguiſhes, Howe! « Vocal Foreſt, 

Lainpoons, like vi, may make a pretent blaze; 
But time, and thunder, pay teſpect to bays, 
urions he begins his march, 
Drives rattling o'er a brazen arch; 


W. Aller. 


|SQUILL, 2. 


Dryden, | 


TA 


With ſyuibs and crackers arm'd to throw 
Among the trembling. crowd below, 


_ Criticks on verſe, as ſquibs on triumphs wa; Se] X 
_  Proclaim the glory, and augment the bo wg, | 4 
2. Any petty fellow. Not in uſe. Tourg, 


| Aſked for their paſs by every ſquib, 
That liſt at will them to revile or ſnib, 
The ſquibs, in the common phraſe, are called libellers 17 


1. A plant e nr, , Fr.] 


It hath a large acrid bulbous root, like an onion + | 
mes * 1 are like thoſe of ornithogalum? ny rey are 
acinth ; they grow in à long ſpi rr 
yy "og * 8 ong ſpike, and come out before the 
Seed or kernels of apples and pears, put into a Mitkr, 


like a great onion, will come up earlier than in he abi is 
Bacen's Nats! 1717 
"Twill down like oxymel of ſquills, "ns Nat Hiſtory, 


The ſelt-ſame atoms Rycommin, 

Can, in the truffle, furniſh out a feaſt ; 
And nauſeate, in the ſcaly yu, the tate; Garth 
' ar 8 


2. A fiſh, 
3. An inſect. 


The ſquill inſect is ſo called from ſome ſimilitude to the 
ſh, in having a long body covered with a cruſt, compoled dt. 
veral rings: the head broad and ſquat. & 1 

. 


i | , 
Su NANCY. 1. J [ Auinance, ſquinancie, Fr. ſquinan 

tia, Ital.] An inflammation in the throat; a Quin{ : 

Uled for ſquinancies and inflammations of the throat; it 1 = 

to have a mollifying and lenifying virtue, ; N 
In a ſquinancy there is danger of ſuffocation. 759g 


SQUINT. adj. [ /quinte, Dutch, oblique, tranſverſe,] 
Looking obliquely ; looking not directly; looking 
ſuſpicioully, 

Where an equal poiſe of hope and fear 
Does arbitrate the event, my nature is 
That J incline to hope rather than fear, 
And gladly banith ſquint ſuſpicion, 

To Sguixr. v. #, To look obliquely ; 

a direct line of viſion, | 
Some can fquint when they will; and children ſe 

with a 2 them, both eyes will n. perl rr I 

the light, and ſo induce ſquinting, 3 

Not a period of this cpiſtle but ſguints towards another Ne 
againſt it. Pope, 

To SQUINT. wv. a. 1 9 

1. To form the eye to oblique viſion; 

This is the foul Flibertigibbet; he gives the web and the pin 
ſquints the eye, and makes the hairlip. ' Shakeſpcarc, 

2. 'To turn the eye obliquely, 

Perkin began already to /quint one eye upon the erown,and an. 
other upon the ſanctuary. Bacen's Henry VII. 

SQUI'NTEYED. adj, [ /quint and eye.] 

1. Having the fight directed oblique. 

He was fo ſqrinteyed, that he teemed ſpitefully to look upon 
them whom he beheld, | Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 

2. Indirect; oblique ; malignant. 

This is ſuch a falſe and ſquinteyed praiſe, 

Which ſeeming to look upwards on his glories, 
Looks down upon my fears. Denham, 

SQuinT1FE'GO. adj, Squinting. A cant word, 

The timbre} and the /quintifego maid | 

Of Iſis awe thee ; leſt the gods, for fin, | 

Should with a ſwelling droply ſtuff thy ſkin, Drydm, 

To SQui'NY. v. 1. To look aſquint. A cant word. 

remember thine eyes well enough: 

Doſt thou /quiny at me? Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

SQUIRE, 3. / [contraction of efquire 3 e/cuyer, French. 
See EsqQuiRE.] > 

1. A gentleman next in rank to a knight, 

He will maintain you like a gentlewoman,-Ay, that I will, 
come cut and long tail under the degree of a ſquire, Shakeſpearce 

Ihe reſt are princes, barons, knights, /quires, 

And gentlemen of blood, * Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 

2. An attendant on a, noble warriour. 

Old Butes' Yorm he took, Anchiles' ſquirey | 
Now left to rule Alcanius. Dryden's Ancid, 

Knights, /quircs, and ſteeds muſt enter on the ſtage, Popes 

3. An attendant at court. 

Return with her I could as well be brought 
To knee his throne, and ſquirg-like penſion beg, | 
To keep baſe life a-foot, Shakeſpeare's King Liar. 

SQUIRREL. . / [eſcurneil, Fr. ſciurus, Lat.] A ſmall 
animal that lives in woods, remarkable for leaping 


trom tree to tree. 
One chanc'd to find a nut, 
In th' end of which a hole was cut, 
Which lay upon a hazel-root, 
There ſcatter'd by a ſquirrel, 
Which out the kernel gotten had; 
When quoth this fay, Dear queen, be glad, 
Let Oberon be ne'er ſo mad, 
I'll ſet you ſafe from peril. Drafts 
To SQUIRT. - v. a. [of uncertain etymology.) 10 
throw out in a quick ſtream. | 
Sir Roger ſhe mortally hated, and uſed to hire fellows to ſquirt 
kennel water upon him as he paſted along. Arbuthz®'s 
To SquirT, v.n 'Toprate; to let fly. Low cant. 
You are ſo given to ſquirting up and down, and chatterings that 


the world would ſay, I had choſen a jack-pudding for a priv' is 
niſter. 8 L. F/trangte 
Squirr, 1. / [from the verb.] TR 
1. An inſtrument by which a quick ſtream is ejected. 
He with his /uirt-ſire could diſperſe 
Whole troops. { 
Ins weapons are, a pin to ſerateh, and a ſquirt to beſpatte 
2. A nal quick ſtream, 1 
Water thote with ſquirts of an infuſion of the medicine iN q; 
water. | Bacon's Natwai Wifi ye 
SQui'RTER, n/. [from /quirt,] One that plies a ſquirt 
The ſquirters were at it with their kennel water, for Tj avs 
mad ſor the loſs of their bubble. A batbi 


To STAB. w. a. [Haven, old Dutch. ] 
1. 'To pierce with a pointed weapon, 
Hear the lamentations of poor Anne, 
Wife to thy Edward, to thy flaughter'd fon ; 
$tabb'd by the ſelf-ſame hand that made theie won. 
Porcius, think thou ſeeſt thy dying brother 
Stabb'd at his heart, and all beſmearjd with blood, FE 
Storming at thee! „ udien 
2. To wound mortally or miſchievouſſy. 
What tears will then be ſhed | 
Then, to complete her woes, will 1 etpouſe 
Hermione t "twill fab her to the heart! 


To STAR, v. u. SON 
1. To give a wound with a pointed weapon. 
None thall dare 
With ſhorten'd Word to fab in cloſer wat, 
But in fair combat fights Day den N 


Hui! 


Miltn, 
to look not in 


Ii dihrat. 
1. Popes 


4 


ls, Lias, 


, 
R „„ 
| VER 


STA 


STA 


Killing man with 1 NN 2 2 ere ane The prices of fucking up of wood I ſhall give you. Mortimer, 
gtin® ſeries of aan; up Wai pane oo Be Ford. * STACTE. 3. /; An aromatick; the gum that diſtills 
the boeh. jt en ad, where it bs called fabbing, Locke, | from the tree which produces myrrh. © 
15 * * : 8 Take ſweet ſpices, fafte, and galbanum, Exod. xxx. 34. 
2. 0 Thou hid'ſt a thouſand daggers in thy thoughts, TA DLE., n. 7. [yeadel, Saxon, a foundation.) 
Which thou haſt whetted on thy ſtony heart, I. Any thing which ſerves for ſupport to another, 
To fab at my 1 life. p ; Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 2. A - a crutch, Obſolete, . | 
ive a mortal wound, e cometh on, his weak & i 
. = eaks poinards, and every word „abs. Shakyſpeare. And aged limbs 88 La Pon, 
He 1p p ypreſs /f , 


. / [from the verb.] 
* with a ſharp pointed weapon. 


The elements 


And with an ivy twine 
3. A tree ſuffered to 
as poſts or rails. & 


his waiſt is girt about. Spenſer. 
row for coarle and common ules, 
f this meaning J am doubtful, 


whom your ſworgs are temper'd, may as well Leave growing for fladdles the likelleſt an | 
Ber bs loud winds, or with bemockt at abs Though keller — 3 diſpatched the ** we Tuſſer, 
Kill the ſtill cloſing waters. Sbaleſptare. Coppice-woods, if you leave in chem Nl wo tick, l 
a Cleander, run to buſhes and briars, and have little clean underwood, Bacon. 
Unworthy was thy fate, thou firſt of warriours, 0 STADLER. v. a, from the noun.] To furniſh with 
'To fall beneath a baſe aſſaſlin's fab, Rowe. ſtadles. | 


. A dark injury; a fly miſchief, 
A ſtroke ; a blow, _ 
. He had a ſeripture ready to repel them all; every pertinent text 
urged home being a direct ab to a teraptation. - South, 
CA BBER. 1. / from fab.) One who ſtabs; a privy 
murderer. | | 
ABI LIMENT, 1. 1. from Habilia Lat.] Support; 
ürmneſs; act of making firm. 
They ſerve for ſtabiliment, mW" and ſhade, Derbam. 
aB LITT. u. . [ fabilite, Ft. from fabilitas, Lat.] 
|. Stableneſs; ſteadinels ; ſtrength to ſtand. 


By the lame degrees that either ot theſe happen, the ſabi/ity | 


| Firſt ſee it well fenced, ere hewers begin; 
; Then ſee it well faddled without and within. Tuſſer. 
STA'DTHOLDER, 2. .. ¶ fadt and houden, Dutch. ] The 
chief magiſtrate of the United Provinces. 


STAFF. u. / plur. faves, 8 > Dan. 
af, Dutch. of e pt cd 


1. A tick with which a man ſupports himſelf in walk- 
ing. 
| It much would pleafe him, 
That of his fortunes you would make a 
To lean upon, Shakeſpeare's Antony and C 


leopatra. 


of the figure is by the ſame leſſened. Teuple. thy rod as well as thy faff may comfort us. King Chatles. 
Theſe mighty girders which the fabrick bind, Is it probable that he, who had met whole armies in battle, 
Theſe ribs robuſt and vaſt in order join'd, ſhould now throw away his faff out of fear of a dog? Broome, 
Such ſtrenzth and ſuch ability impart, 2. A prop; a ſup rt. | 
That ſtorms above, and earthquakes under ground, ' , Hope is a lover's ff; walk hence with that, 
Break not the pillars, Blackmore And manage it againſt deſpairing thoughts. Shakeſpeare. 
| He began to try The boy was the very Haff of my age, my very prop. Sbakeſp. 
This and that hanging ſtone's ftability. Cotton, 


2. Fixedneſs; not fluidity. | 
Since fluidneſs and ability are contrary qualities, we may con- 

ceive that the firmneſs or fability of a body conſiſts in this, that. 
the particles which compoſe it do fo reſt, or are intangled, that 
there is among them a mutual coheſion. Boyle. 

3. Firmneſs of reſolution. of | 

Ora BLE, af [/table, Fr. Rabilis, Lat.] 

. Fixed; able to ſtand. 


2, Steady; conſtant; fixed in reſolution or conduct. 
If man would be invariable, 
He muſt be like a rock, or ſtone, or tree; } 
For ev'n the perfect angels were not fable, 
But had a fall more deſperate than we, Davies. 
He perſect, fable; but imperfect we, | | 
Subs to change. . Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
3. Strong; fixed in ſtate or condition; durable. 

This region of chance and vanity, where nothing is fable, no- 
thing equal 3 nothing could be offered to-day but what to-morrow 
might deprive us of. Rogers. 

STA'BLE. n. J [ fabulum, Lat.] A houſe for beaſts. 

I will make Rabbah a fable for camels. Ezra, xxV. 5. 

Slothful diſorder fill'd his fable, | 
And fluttiſh plenty deck'd her table. 
TO STABLE. v. u, 


dwell as beaſts, 


Prior, 
[fabulo, Latin.) To kennel ; to 


In their palaces, 
Where luxury late reign'd, ſea monſters whelp'd 
And fabled. a f : Milton. 
NSTA'BLE, v. a. L flabule, Lat.] To put into a ſtable. 
Sra'BLEBOY, I. J. [ fable and boy, or man.] One 
Sra'BLEMAN, F who attends in the ſtable. 
As ſoon as you alight at the inn, deliver your horſes to the fla- 
blbey. | Swift, 
If the gentleman hath lain a night, get the ffablemen and the 
ſcullion to ſtand in his way. Swift's Directions to the Butler. 
I would with jockeys from Newmarket dine, 
And to rough riders give my choiceſt wine; 
] would careſs ſome ſtableman of note, 
And imitate his language and his coat. 
STA'BLENESS, 1. J. [from fadle.] 
1. Power to ſtand. = 
. Steadineſs; conſtancy ſtability, 
The king becoming graces, 
As juſtice, verity, temp'rance, ftableneſs, 
Bounty, perſev'rance, | have no reliſh of k 
STA'BLESTAND. #. / [In law.] Is one of the four evi- 
dences or preſumptions, whereby a man is convinced 
to intend the ſtealing of the king's deer in the foreſt: 
and this is when a man is found at his ſtanding in 
the foreſt, with a croſs bow bent, read to ſhoot at 
any deer; or with a long bow; or elſe ſtanding cloſe 
by a tree with greyhounds in a leaſh ready to lip. 


Convel. 


Bramſton. 


wich her. 


e STAT BLISH, v. a. [eftablir, Fr. 
ellabliſn; to fix; to ſettle. 

Then ſhe began a, treaty to procure, | 

And ſtabliſp terms betwixt both their requeſts. 

Stop effufion of our Chriſtian blood, 5 

And ablifh quietneſꝭ on ev'ry ſide. Shale p. Henry VI. 
Coutort your hearts, and flabiiſß you in every good work. 

f 2 Tg. ii. 17. 


Shakeſpeare. 


ſtabilio, Lat.] To 


Spenſer. 


Poor heretieks in love there be, 


TACK. . J. | ftacca, Italian.] | 
„. A large quantity of hay, corn, or wood, heaped up 
regularly together. | a 
Againft every pillar was a fack of billets above a man's height, 
which the watermen that bring wood down the Seine laid there, 
Bacon's Natural liftory. 
Wile the marquis and his ſervant on foot were chafing the kid 
«the act, the prince from horſeback killed him with a piſtol, 


them. Shakeſpeare. 


Vit keep my ftableftand where I lodge my wife; I'll go in couples | ' 


If a ſubject be a ſon, then ought he to be a ff unto his father, 
wherewith not to ſtrike, but to ſuſtain him. Holyday. 


3. A ſtick uſed as a weapon; a club; the handle of 
an edged or pointed weapon. A club properly in- 
cludes the notion of weight, and the af of length. 


I cannot ſtrike at wretched kernes, whole arms 


5. Round or ſtep of a ladder. 


Deſcending and aſcending by ladders, I aſcended at one of fix 
hundred and thirty-nine faves, or eighty-nine fathoms, 


Brown's Travels. 


6. An enſign of an office; a badge of authority. 
Methought this tuff, mine office-badge in court, 


Was broke in twain, Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
All his officers brake their faves z but at their return new faves 
were delivered unto them. Hayward on Edward VI. 


7. [A, Iſlandick.] A ſtanza; a ſeries of verſes re- 
gularly diſpoſed, ſo as that, when the ſeries is con- 
cluded, the ſame order begins again, 

Cowley found out that no kind of Bah proper for an heroick 
poem, as being all too lyrical; yet though he wrote in couplets, 
where rhyme is freer from conſtraint, he aſtects half verſes. 555. 

When Crito once a panegyric ſhow'd, 
He beat him with a flaff of his own ode. Harte. 


STA'FF18H, adj. [from ftaff.] Stiff ; harſh. Obſolete. 
Avit in youth not over dull, heavy, knotty, and lumpiſh, but 
hard, tough, and, though ſomewhat faffiſh, both for learning and 
whole courſe of living proveth always belt. Aſebum. 
STAAT TREE. . / A ſort of ever green privet. 
STac: . /. [Of this word I find no derivation.] The 
male red deer; the male of the hind. 
To the place a poor ſequeſter'd fag, 
That from the hunter's aim * a hurt, 


Did come to languiſh, Shakeſp. As you like it. 
The twift fag from Under ground 


Bore up his branching head. Milton, 
'Th' inhabitants of ſeas and ſkies ſhall change; 
And fiſh on ſhore, and tags in air ſhall range, Dryden, 
The y | 


Hears his own feet, and thinks they ſound like more, 
AH fear his hind legs will o'ertake his fore. 


STAGE. . /. [eflage, French. : . 
1. A floor raiſed to view, on which any ſtiow is exhi- 
bited; a raiſed floor of temporary uſe. 


2. The theatre; the place of ſcenick entertainments. 
And much good do 't you then, 0 
Brave pluſh and velvet men: \ 
Can feed on ort; and, ſafe in your ſage clothes, 
Dare quit, upon your oaths, 
The ſtagers and the flage wrights too. Ben Jonſon. 
Thoſe two Mytilene brethren, baſely born, crept out of a {mall 
galliot uato the majeſty of great kings, Herein admire the won- 
derful changes and chances of theſe worldly things, now up, now 
down, as it the life of man were not of much more certainty than 


Pope. 


; e play. Knolles's Hiſtory. 
——— think to S dangerous en Hude, againſt the enemies of the flage, that patterns of 
* have told them, fince you TOP yh true, D piety, decently repreſented, may ſecond the precepts. Dryden. 
ou hall de true OO wi uw * * One Livius Andronicus was the _ fage rote 3 4 
is covenan r n's Tuve ation. 
To David, fab lied as the days of heav'n. Milton. x , 


Knights, ſquires, and ſteedy muſt, enter on the age, Pope. 

3. Any place where any thing is publickly tranſacted 
or performed. 

When we are born, we cry that we are come 

To this great fluge of fools, Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 

4. [ Hatio, Latin.] A place in which reſt is taken on 

a journey; as much of a journey as is performed 

without intermiſſion. 


Wetton's Buckingham. 1 thail put you in mind where it was you promiſed to ſet out, or 

While the cock begin your firſt Hage; and beſcech you to go before me as my 

To the Pack or the barn-door guide, Hammzond's Practical Catechiſm. 

toutly ſtruts his dame before. Milton, Our next flage brought us to the mouth of the Tiber. Addyon. 

tacks of moiſt corn grow hot by ſermentation. Newton. From thence compeli'd by craft and age, 5 

An inundation, ſays the fable, She makes the head her lateſt Sage. Prior. 

O'erflow'd a farmer's barn and ftablez We muſt not expect that our journey through the ſeveral ages 

Whole ricks of hay and facks of corn ; of this life ſhould be all ſmooth and even. ; ory; 

Were down the ſudden current born. ; Swift. By opening a paſſage from Muſcovy to China, and marking the 

A number of chimneys or funnels ſtanding together. | feyerai fiages, it was a journey of ſo many days, Baker. 

A maiſon making a flack of chimneys, the foundation of the houſe Men drop ſo faſt, ere life's mid fage we tread, 

lunk, Wiſeman's Surgery. Few know ſo many friends alive as dead, Yeung. 

7 STACK, v. 4. 


fi To pile up regu- 
larly in ricks. 1 ne, * Sh 
So likewiſe à hovel will ſerve for a room, 


To fack ou the peale. T uſ re 


A ſingle ſtep of gradual proceſs, _ 
5 AN . oh A in wars are many 3 but chiefly in 
the ſeats or ſages of the war, the weapons, and the manner of the 


conduct. dee Epi. 


through ſeveral hard and laborious 


Grant me and my people the benent of thy chaſtiſements, that. 


Are hir'd to bear their faves. . Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
He that bought the ſkin ran greater riſque than t'other that ſold | 
it, and had the worſe end of the ſtaff; .  » L'Eftrange. 
With forks and faves the telon they purſue. Dryden, 
4. Any long piece of wood, 8 
| He torthwith from the glitt'ring ff unfurl'd 
Th imperial enſign. Ilten. 
To his ſingle eye, that in his forehead glar'd 
Like a full moon, or a broad burniſh'd ſhleld, 
A torky flaff we dext'rouſly applied, 
Which, in the ſpacious ſocket turning round, | 
Scoopt out the big round gelly from its orb. Addiſon. 


STA 


Thit le by fome called the firſt flage of a conſumption; but l 
had rather call it an ill habit preparatory to that diſtemper. - 
| B 


lackmore. 

To prepare the ſoul to be a fit inhabitant of that holy place yo 
which we aſpire, is to be brought to perfection by gradual advances 
ſtagereof diſcipline, Rogers« 
The firſt Page of healing, or the diicharge of matter, is by ſur- 
geons called digeſtion. Sharp's Surgery. 


To STAGE. v. 3. [from the noun.] To exhibit pub- - 


lickly. Out of uſe. 
I love the people; 
But do not Ie to flage me to their i 
Though it do well, I do not reliſh 


Their loud applauſe. Shakeſp. Maaſure for Meaſure 
| pe quick „ . oy. 


Extemp'rally will fage us, and preſent 
Our Alexandrian revels. Sbateſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
STAGECO'ACH. . J. ¶ Hage and coach.] A coach that 
keeps its ſtages; a coach chat paſſes and repaſſes on 
certain days. for the accommodation of paſſengers, 
The ſtory was told me by a prieſt, as we travelled in a * 


When late their miry ſides fagecoacher ſhow, 
And their Riff horfes through the town move flow, 
Then let the prudent walker ſhoes provide. Gay. 
STA'GEPLAY. 2. / [Hage and May.) Theatrical en- 
eee Fe 
his rough caſt unhewn poetry was inſtead of s for one 
hundred — twenty years. NR Dryden — edication. 
STA"GEPLAYER, . / One who publickly repreſents 
actions on the ſtage. 


Among flaves who exerciſed polite arts, none ſold ſo dear as 
ſtagrplayers or actors. Arbut bos on Coins 
STa"ceR. 1. J. [from Hage. ] 
1. A player. | 
You, ſafe in your ſtage clothes, 
Dare quit, upon your oaths, SEND 
The ſage and the ſtage wrights too. en Fon ſon. 
2. One who has long acted on the ſtage of lite ; a 
practitioner; a perſon of cunning. ih 
I've heard old cunning fagers 
Say, fools for argument ule wagers. Hudibras. 
One experienced lager, that had buffled twenty traps and tricks 
before, diſcovered the plot. L'Eftrenges 
Some ftagers of the wiſer ſort 
Made all thele idle wonderments their ſport: 
But he, who heard what ev'ry fool could ſay, 
Would never fix his thought, but trim his time away. Dryd, 
One cries out, theſe Pagers 


Come in good time to make more work for wagers. Dryden, 


Be by a parſon cheated | 
Had you been cunning lager 
You might yourſelves be 
By captains and by majors. 


STA'GEVIL., . /. A diſeaſe in horſes, Did. 
STA"GGARD. . J. [from fag. ] A four year old ſtag. 


To STA'GGER, v. 1. [ faggeren, Dutch.] 

1. To reel; not to. ſtand or walk ſteadily, b 

He began to appear lick and giddy, and to flagger; after which 

be fell down as dead. Boyles 

| He ſtruck with all his might 

"ng on * 3 ol wat Fe 14 1 

eep was the wound; agger d wi o. 0 
Them revelling the Tebte les invade, Done 

By giddy heads and ſtaggering legs betray'd, Tate, 

The immediate forerunners of an apoplexy are a vertigo, flag« 

gering, and loſs of memory. : Arbutbnot« 

2, To faint ; to begin to give way. | 

The enemy faggers : if you follow your blow, he falls at your 

feet; but if you allow him reſpite, he will recover his ſtrength, 


3. To heſitate ; to fall into doubt 


- ; to become leſs con- 
fident or determined, | 


A man may, if he were fearful, berge in this attempt. Shak. 


He flaggered not at the promiſe of 
was ſtrong in faith, 

Three means tt fortify belief are ex 
rity : of theſe the moſt potent is aut 


ſon, or experience, will agger. 
f "he 2 Keie do ſpread 
Their light opinions like theſe, Epicures ; 


For ſo their flagg'ring thoughts are comforted, 
And other meu's aſlent their doubt aſſures, Davies. 

If thou confidently _ on the truth of this, without un 
W or Haggering, this will be accepted by Ood. e 
ut let it Inward fink and drown my minds © 


through unbelief; but 
Reman, Iv. 20. 

ence, reaſon, and autho- 
ity; for belief upon rea- 
| Bacon, 


Falſehood ſhall want its triumph: 4 begin 


To flagger ; but I'lt prop mylelf within, Dryden. 
To STAOORR. v. &. | 3 5 
1. To make to ſtagger; to make to reel. | 
That hand ſhall burn in never-quenching fire, * 
That ftaggers thus my perſon, Shakeſh. Richard II. 


dent. | 
The queſtion did at firſt ſo fagger me, | 
Bearing a ſtate of mighty moment in t. Shak. Henry VIII. 
Whoſoever will read the Rory of this war, will find himſelf much 
Jaggered, and put to a kind of riddle, Heel. 


hen a prince fails in honour and juſtice, tis enough to ſſagger 
his people in their allegiance, L' Eftrange. 


he ſhells being lodged with the belemnites, ſelenites, and other 
like natural foſſils, it was enough to Pagger a 2 and make 
too. W 


2. To ſhock; to alarm; to make leſs ſteady or confi 


him ready to entertain a belief that theſe were oodward. 
STA"GcGERs. . J. [from the verb.] 
1. A kind of horſe apoplexy. 


His horſe paſt cure ot the fives, ſtark ſpoll'd with the Haggerr. 


8 ke peare. 
2; Maney? wild conduct; irregular behaviour. Out of. 
ue. a ' : 
I will throw thee from my care for ever 
Into the'faggers, and the careleſs lapſe * ps 
Of youth and ignotance, Shakeſpeare, 
STa'GNANCY. n. . [from flagnant.] The ſtate of 
being without motion or ventilation. | 
STA*GNANT.' adj. [ fagnans, Lat.] Motionleſs 3 
ſtill ; not agitated ;; not flowing; not running. 
What does the flood from putrefactlon keep? 
Should it be fagnant in its ample ſear, 135 
The ſun would through it ſpread deſtructive heat. Bac im. 
"Twas owing to this hurry and action of the water, that the ſand 


now was caſt into layers, and not to & regular ſettlement, from a 
water quiet and fagnant. þ Woodward. 
al ſloth, 


Immur'd and buried in | 

That gloomy ſlumber of the fagnant ſoul. | Irene. 

To STA'GNATE. v. n. [ fagnum, Latin.) To lie 
motionleſs; to have no courſe or ſtream. 

The water which now ariſes muſt have all Pagnated at the ſur- 

face, and could never poſſibly have been refunded forth upon the 

earth, had not the ſtrata been thus raiſed u Waeoedward. 


The aliment moving through the c ll tubes and 
unites itfulf to the wy through which i flows, Peron 


Whers 


Swift. 


Ainſwortô. 


* 


8 T A 


Wh j 
Where e en Thomſon, 
STAGNA'TION. 2.7 [from fagnare.) Stop of courſe ; 


ceſſation of motion. It is often applied figuratively 
to moral or civil images. 

At the Alps ſurround Gengva on all ſides, they form a vaſt ba- 
ſon, where there would be a conſtant flagnation uf vapours, did not 
the north wind ſcatter them from time to time. Addiſon, 

To what great ends ſubſervient is the wind! 
Behold, where'er this active vapour flies, 
It arives the clouds, and agitates the ſkies 3 
This from fugnation and corruption ſaves 
Th' aerial ocean's ever-rolling waves. Blackmore. 
Sr Ab. part, os $ [from ay.) Sober; grave; re- 
gular ; compoſed z not wild ; not volatile. 
Put thyſelf 
Into a haviour of leis fear, ere wildnefs 
Vanquiſh m Jaw ſenſes | Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
Th $s ſeems to our weaker view, 
O'erlaid with black, faid wiſdom's hues Milton, 
I ſhould not be a perſuader to them of ſtudying much in the 
ſpring, after three years that they have well laid their grounds; 
but to ride out, with prudent and „laid guides, to all the quarters of 
the land, ; Milton on Education. 
I am the more at eaſe in fir Roger's family, becauſe it conſiſts 
of ſyber and aid perſons, : Addiſon. 
STA"1DNE%8, 1. J. [from Raid.) Sobricty ; gravity ; 
regularity z contrariety to wildneſs. 
The boiling blood of youth, fiercely agitating the fluid air, hin- 
ders that ſerenity and fixed faidneſs which is neceilary to ſo ſevere 
an Intentuels, Glanvillt's * 
If sometimes he appears too gay, yet a ſecret gracefulneſs of 
youth accompanies his writings, though the ung » and 3 
ut age be wanting. Dryd. Preface to Ovid, 
7% STAIN. v. 4. [y/faemnio, Welſh, from ys and zaenu, 
Rhag Gwyar or Gnawd, x 
Afar yflaenawd, T. e an old Britiſh poet. ] 
1. To blot; to ſpot ; to maculate. 
Lend me a lovking-glals; 
If that her breath will milt or Hain the tone, | 
Why then ſhe lives, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
| From the gaſh a ſtream 
His armour Mete while 16 bright. Milton. 
Embrace again, my ſons : be foes no more, 
Nor ftain your country with your children's gore, 
2. To dye. ? g 
3. To diſgrace ; to ſpot with guilt or infamy. 
Of honour void, of innoceace, of faith, of purity, 
Our wonted ornaments now (vil'd and uind. 
STAIN, 1. / [from the verb.] 
1. Blot; ſpot ; diſcoloration. 
We nowhere meet with a more pleaſing ſhow than what appears 
In the heavens at the riling and ſerting of the tun, which is wholly 
made up of thoſe different fins of light that thew themſelves in 
clouds of a ditterent ſituation. Addiſon. 
$witt trouts, diverſified with crimſon faing 3 
And pikes, the tyrants of the wat'ry plains. 
2, Taint of guilt or infamy. | 
Nor death itſelf can wholly waſh their fains, 
But long contracted filth even in the foul remains : 
The reliques of inveterate vice they wear, 
And (pots of fins Dryden's AMneid. 
To folemn ations of royalty and juſtice, their ſuitable orna- 
ments are a beauty 1 are they only in religion a ſtain T Hooker. 
Our opinion, concerning the force and vircue which ſuch places 
have, is, I truſt, without any blemiſh or ain of hereſy. Hooker. 
: Then heav'n and earth, renew'(, ſhall be made pure 
o ſanetity, that ſhall receive no „lain. | Milton. 
Ulyiles bids his friends to caſt lots z for if he had made the 
' ehoice himſelf, they whom he had rejected might have judged it a 
fals upon theu tor want of merit, Broome, 
3. Cuuſe of reproach ; ſhame, | 
Hereby 1 will ead her that is the praife, and yet the fin, of all 
wat id, | : Sidney. 
STA'INgR, . / on ſtain,) One who ſtains ; one 
who blots z one that dyes ; a der. 
Sra"1NLESs, adj, [from a" 
1. Free from blots or ſpots, Not in uſe, 
The phenix wings are not ſo rate 


Dryden, 


Milton. 


Pope. 


For taultlels length and ane, hues Sidney, 
2. Free from ſin or reproach. 
| I cannot love wy? 
Yet I ſuppoſe him virtuous, know him voble, 
Of great eſtate, of freſh and fainle/s youth. 4g wa 
S'TAIR. n./ Legen, Saxon ; Ae, Dutch. ] Steps 


by which we riſe 1n aſcent from the lower part of a 
building to the upper, Sar was anciently uſed for 
the whole order of eps ; but air now, if it be uſed 
at all, ſignifies, as in Miter, only one flight of tteps, 
A guod bulldor to a high tower will not make his flair upright, 
but winding almott che tall compaſs about, that the ſteepnels be the 


more inſenlible, Sidney. 
How many cowards, whole hearts are all as falſe _ 
As flairs of ſand, wear yet upon their chins 
"The beards of Hercules and frowning Mars! Shateſpcare, 
Slaver with lips as common as the fairs 
That mount the capitol, Shateſpeare. 


1 would have one only goodly room above fairs, of ſome forty 
foot high, Bacan's Fffays. 
Ir James Tirrel repairing to the Tower by night, attended'by 
wo ſervants, Mood at the flair foot, and lent theſe two villains to 
exocute the murder, Racon. 
The fairs were ſuch as wherton Jacob ſaw 
Angels altending and detcendings Milton's Par, Loft. 
Satan now on the lower fair, 
"That ſcal'd by Reps of gold to heaven gate, 
Looks down with wonder at the ſudden view 
Ot all this wort, Milton's Par, Loft. 
'Frembling he (prings, 
Ai terror had iverean'd his tet with wings ; 
Nor aid for Hau, but down the depth he threw 
Tis budy z on his back the door he drew, ry len. 
$Sta'tkCank. mn. /. | fair and ca.] The part of a fa- 
brick that contains the ſtairs, | | 
o make a complete fuireafe by a curious piece of 8 
* 4 ter. 
I eannet forbear a a fh caſe, where tho cafine(% of the 
ent, the diſpoſition of the lights, and the con\ enient landing, 
av amirably contrived, Addj/on on Italy, 
Sr, #. /, [yeaca, Saxon; facet, Dutch; Maca, 


Spaniſh, ] | ; 
1, A polt or ſtrong ſtick kxed in the ground. 
he more 1 thaked the fate which he had planted in the ground 
of my heart, the deeper ill it ſunk into it, Sidney, 
His ervdit in the world might Rand the poor town in great Read, 
++ hitherto their miniſters toreign eftimativa hath been the bet 
ſtats lu their hedge, liveder, 
Ne wanted pikes to (et before his archers g 

Initead whereof Mary, pluck's out of hedges, 
"They pitched In the ground, Shatepeare's Henry VI. 
In France the grapes that make the wine grow upon low vines 
bound to mall % an the ralfed vines in arbors wake but ver- 
Jules. 8 Bocon's Nat H,,. 


2. To wager; to hazard; to put to hazard. 


S T A- 


Or ſharpen flakes, or head the forks, or twine 
| The ſatlow twigs to tie the ſtraggling vine. Dey den. 
2. A piece of long rough wood. | 
While he whirl'd in fiery circles round 
The brand, a ſharpen'd fake ſtrong Dryas found, 
And in the ſhoulder's joint laflicts the wound. 
3- Any thing placed as a paliſade or fence. 
That hollow I ſhould K now what are you ? ſpeak : 
Come not too near, you fall on iron fakes elſe. Milton, 
4. The poſt to which a beaſt is tied to be baited. 
We are at the flake, 
And bay'd about with many enemies. Shateſp. Jul. Ceſar. 
Have you not ſet mine honour at the fake, 
And baited it with all th' unmuzzled thoughts 
That tyrranous heart can think? QYbakeſp, Twelfth Night. 
5. Any thing pledged or wagered, I know not well 
whence it has this meaning: I ſuppoſe it is ſo named 
from being at fate, that is, in a ſtate of hazard like 
an animal baited, and in hazard from which it can- 
not be withdrawn, | 
"Vis time ſhort pleaſure now to take, 
Of little life the beſt to make, 
And manage wiſely the laſt Puke. 
O then, what intereſt ſhall 1 make 
To ſave my laſt important fake, 
When the moſt juſt have cauſe to quake! 
He ventures little for fo great a ſtake, More. 
'Th' increaſing ſound is borne to either ſhore, 
And for their fakes the throwing nations fear. Dryden, 
The game was ſo contrived, that one particular caſt took up the 
whole fake; and, when ſome others came up, you laid down. 
Arbuthnot. 
6. The ſtate of being hazarded, pledged, or wagered. 
When he heard that the lady Margaret was declared tor it, he 
ſaw plainly that his kingdom muſt again be put to the fake, and 


Dryden. 


Cooley . 


Roſcommon. 


that he niuſt fight for it. Bacon's Henry VII. 
| Are not our liberties, our lives, | 
The laws, religion, and our wives, 
Fnough at once to lie at „ale, 
For cov'nant ant the caute's ſake ? Hudibras. 


The honour of the nation being in a manner at ſake to make 


good leveral deficiencies. Davenant. 
Of my crown thou too much care doſt take; 
That which I value more, my love, 's at Hale. Dryden. 


Hath any of you a great intereſt at fake in a diſtant part of the 
world? Hath he ventured a good ſhare of his fortune? Atterbury. 
Every moment Cato's life's at lake, = Addiſon. 

7. The fate is a ſmall anvil, which ſtands upon a ſmall 
iron foot on the work-bench, to remove as occaſion 
ofters ; or elſe it hath a ftrong iron ſpike at the bot- 
tom, let into ſome place of the work-bench, not to be 
removed. Its office is to ſet ſmall cold work ſtraight 
upon, or to cut or punch upon with the cold chiſſel or 
cold punch. oxon's Mechanical Exercijes, 


To STAKE. v. a, [from the noun.] 


1. To faſten, ſupport, or defend with poſts ſet upright. 
Stade and bind up your weakeſt plants and flowers againſt the 
winds, before they in a moment Nola a Whole year's labour, 

5 Evelyn's Kalendar. 


Is a man betrayed in his neareſt concerns? The cauſe is, he re- 
lied upon the ſervices of a pack of villains, who deſigned nothing 
but their own game, and to fake him while they played for them- 
ſelves, South, 

Perſons, after their priſons have been flung open, have choſen 
rather to languiſh in their dungeons than fake their miſerable lives 
on the tucceſs of a revolution. | Addiſon, 

They durſt not Lake their preſent and future happineſs on their 


own chimerical imaginations, Addiſon. 
I'll Fake yon" lamb that near the fountain plays, 
And trom the brink his dancing ſhade ſurveys. Pope, 


STALACTI'TES. . / [from ranate.] , 

Stalaftites is only ſpar in the ſhape of an icicle, accidental! 
formed in the perpendicular fiſſures of the ſtone. — 
STALA'CTICAL, adj,» Reſembling an jiciele. 
A cave was lined with thote falattical ſtones on the top and 


ſides, Derbam's Phyſico-Theelegy. 
STALAGMI'TES, . /, Spar formed into the ſhape of 
drops. Waodward's Meth. Foff, 


STALE. adj. [Helle, Datch.] 

1. Old; long kept; altered by time, Sale is not 
uſed of perſons otherwiſe than in contempt : except 
when it is applied to Ser, it commonly means worle 


for age. 
This, Richard, is a curious caſe: 
Suppole your eyes ſent equal rays 
Upon two diſtant pots of ale, 
Not knowing which was mild or fle; 
In this ſad ſtate your doubtful choice 
Would never have the caſting voice, Prior. 
A flale virgin ſets up a ſhop in a place where ſhe is not known. 
JSpettatore 
2. Uſed till it is of no uſe or eſteem; worn out of re- 
gard or notice, p 
"The duke regarded not the muttering multitude, knowing that 
rumours grow Rate, and vaniſh with time. Hayward. 
About her neck a pacquet mail, 
Fraught with advice, {ome freſh, fome ſale. Butler, 
Many things beget opinion; ſo doth novelty 1 wit itſelf, if Rae, 
is lets taking, __ Grexv's Ceſmolhg ia. 
Pompey was a perfe& favourite of the people; but his preten- 
fions grow „ale, tor want of a timely opportunity of introducing 
them upon the ſtage. Sqvifr, 
They reaſon and conclude by precedent, 
And own e nontente which they ne'er invent. Pope. 


STALE. . J. [from przlan, Saxon, to ſteal.] 


1. Something exhibited or offered as an allurement to 


draw others to any place or purpoſe, 
His heart being wholly delighted in deceiving us, we could never 
be warned z but rather one bid caught, lerved tor a Pale to bring 


in more, Sidney, 
Still as he went he crafty e, did lay, 
With cunning trains him to entrap unwares ; 
And privy ſpills plac'd in all his way, 
To weet what courie he takes, and how he fares, Spenſer, 
"The trumpery in my hovſe bring hither, 
For ſlale to catch thele thieves, Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt, 


Had he none elſe to make a fale but me ? 
] was the chief that rais'd him to the crown, 
And I'll be-chief to bring him down again. Shak. Henry VI. 
A pretence of kindneſs is the univerſal fate to all bate projects: 
by this meu are robbed of their fortunes, and women of their ho- 
nvours 


It may be a vigor for the hypocrite, and a flale for the ambitious, 


Decay of Picty. 
This eaſy fool muſt be my N ſet up 
To catch the people's eyes : he's tame and merciful z 
Him I can manage. — Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 
2. In Shatejprare it ſeems to ſignify a proſtitute. 
I Rand diſhonour'd, chat have gone about 


To link my dear lend to a common fate, Shateſpeare. 


5 
4 
5. [Hele, Dutch, a ſtick.) A handle. 


To STALE. v. a. Jun the adjective.] To we 


To STALE. v. #, [from the noun.] To make water, 
STA'LELY. adv, [from flale.] Of old; of long time, 


STA'LENESS, 1. J. [from flale,) Oldneſs; 


To STALK. v. ». [peealcan, Saxon.) 
1. To walk with high and ſuperb ſteps. It is uſed 


2. It is often uſed with ſome inſinuation of contempt or 


3- To walk behind a ſtalking horſe or cover, 


ſhoulder of his led horſe: and when ſome aſked his majeſty what 


STALK. #. . [from the verb.] 
1. High, prou 


2. [ Hele, Dutch.) The ſtem on which flowers or fruits 


3. The ſtem of a quill, 


STA"LKINGHORSE, . / [ flalking and hor/e.] 


STALK v. adj. [from falk.) Hard like a 


STALL. =. / [ 


Government of tbe Tongue. | 


2. A bench or form where any thing 1s 


e 


. 71 tale, adj.) Urine old urine, 
Old beer; beer ſomewhat acidulated. 


But, ſeeing th' arrow s. Pale without, 
oe 


f and chat the head 44 
No further than it might be ſeene, he 


call'd his ſpirits again, 
It hath a long fale or handle, with a button at the 


h 4 end 8 
and. Mortimer“ Habach, 
to make old. Not in uſe. n 
1 eee wither her, nor cuſtom fale 
er infinite variety, Shakeſpeare's Anton 
Were I a common laughter, wary uſe 7 clapans. 
* ſtale with ordinary oaths my love 
o every new proteſtor. Shak p 
A barren-ſpirited fellow, one that 5 . Cer, 
On abje& orts and imitations ; 
Which, out of uſe, and ftal'd by other men, 


Begin his faſhion, Shakeſpeare's Puliu Ceſar 


And taken time for both to Hale. 


Having tied his beaft t' a | = ; 
Hudibraz, 


All your promis'd mountains 
And ſeas I am ſo falely acquainted with. Ben Yorſun 
; a ſtate of be. 
ing long 5 7 3 {tate of being corrupted by time 3 

he beer and wine, as well within water as above, Have not bee 
palled ; but ſomewhat better than bottles of the ſame drinks — 
falenejs, kept in a cellar, - Bacon's Natural Hift 

Provided our landlord's principles were ſound, we did not aſe 
any notice of the Balene/s of his proviſions, Alliſon 


commonly in a ſenſe of diſlike, 
. His monſtrous enemy | 
With ſturdy ſteps came pong in his ſight, 
Shall your city call us lord, 
In that behalf by which we challeng'd it? 
Or * we give the ſignal to our rage, 
And ſtalk in blood to our poſſeſſion? Sha keſb. Kin 
0 Unfold th' e . King Ju. 
You ſee before the gate what ſtalking ghoſt 
Commands the guard, what ſentries keep the poſt, 

With manly mien he LEN along the ground; 
Nor wonted voice bely'd nor vaunting ſound. 

Then falking through the deep 
He fords the ocean, while the topmoſt wave 
Scarce reaches up his middle fide. 

Vexatious thought ſtill found my flying mind, 
Nor bound by limits, nor to place confin'd; 
Haunted my nights, and terrified my days, 
Stalt'd through my gardens, and purſued my ways, 
Nor ſhut from artful bow'r, nor loſt in winding maze, Priv, 

Scornful turning from the ſhore - 
My haughty ſtep, I fa/k'd the valley oer. Pope's Odyſiy, 


Spenſer, 


Dryden, 
Dryden, 


Addi o. 


abhorrence. 
Bertran | 
Stalks cloſe behind her, like a witch's fiend 
Preſſing to be employ d. Dryden's Spaniſh Friar, 
They paſs their precious hours in plays and ſports, 

Till death behind came falling on unſeen, Dryden, 
"Tis not to ſtalk about, and draw freſh air 
From time to time, Addiſon's Cato, 


The king aſked how far it was to a certain town: they ſaid fix 
miles, Half an hour after he aſked again: one ſaid fix miles and 
a half. The king alighted out of his coach, and crept under thc 


he meant, I muſt fall, ſaid he; for yonder town is ſhy, and flies 
me. : Bacon: Apopbthegms, 


wide, and ſtately ſtep. 
Behind it forth there leapt 
An ugly fiend, more foul than diſmal day; 
The which with monſtrous fa/k behind him ſtept, 
And ever as he went due watch upon him kept. Sperſer, 
Great Milton next, with high and haughty „alt,, 
Unfetter'd in majeſtick numbers walks. Addiſon, 


row, | 
A ſtock-gillyflower, gently tied on a ſtick, put into a ſeep 
glaſs full of quickfilver, ſo that the quickſilver cover it ; after hve 
days you will find the flower freſh, and the fax harder and lets 
flexible than it was. PLS Bacon. 
Small tore will ſerve, where ſtore, 
All ſeafons, ripe for uſe hangs on the falk. Mitt. 
That amber attracts not baſil, is wholly repugnant unto truth; 
for if the leaves thereof, or dtied falls, be {tripped unto ſmall 
ſtraws, they ariſe unto amber, Wax, and other eleQricks, no other. 
ways than thoſe of wheat and rye. Brown, 
Roſes unbid, and ev'ry fragrant flow'r, + 
Flew from their als to ſtrew thy nuptial bow'r. Dada. 
Viewed with a glaſs, they appear made up of little bladders, lis 
thoſe in the plume or Halb of a quill, - 8 


either real or fictitious, by which a fowler ſhelters 
himſelf ſrom the ſight of the game; a maſk ; a pre- 


tence, 3 
Let the eounſellor give counſel not for faction but for conſciene 
forbearing to make the good of the ſtate the den ſe of . is 
vate ends, ate, on T' 
Hypocriſy is the devil's falling borſe, under an affeQation of 2 
plicity and religion. q as frag 
Alk. ; 
It grows upon a round ſtalk, and at the top bears a gon ON 
head. 1 


al, Saxon; fal, Dutch ; alla, ll 
1. A crib in which an ox is fed, or a horle 13 kept! 


the ſtable. 
A herd of oxen then he 
forg'd all 

Of gold and tin, for colour mixt, and bellow 

Rut to their paſtutes. 

| uncan's horſes, 

Reauteous and ſwift, the minions of the race, 
Turn'd wild in nature, broke their l, flung ad Mackth 
Contending 'gainſt obedience. enen, gn. 
Solomon had forty thouſand falls of horſes, 5 
His fellow ſought what lodging he could find; 
At laſt he found a ff. where oxen ſtood. 


cary'd, with high rais'd heads, 


ing from thei! fa 
Chapman 5 114d 


Dryden 


Stalls, bulks, windows, 
Are (mother'd up, leads fill'd, and ridges 
With variable complexions 3 all agree!"g „u 
In earneſtneſs to ſee him. Shakeſpeare * 6 ſed do 


hors'd 


. [ : 
They are nature's coarſer wares that lie on the flaih Clare 
the tranſient view of every common ye» 


P:1 


$TA = 8 7 A 


Beſs Hoy firſt found it troubleſome to bawl, 


8 TA 


nd t plac'd her cherries on a fall.  » Kino. 2. To pound; to beat as in a mortar, . -. | i | . 
1 gelle fall with üer g e * I took the calf you had made, burnt it with fire, and Nanped Betſtan, the beſt ; Leg tan, the deareſt; W;ftan, the — 
The various fairings of the country maid. Cay. we” ground it very ſmall, D Dent, ix. 21 wiſeſt ; Duyfan, the higheſt, | Gibyjon's Camden, 
Harley, the nation's great ſupport, , vome apothecaries, upon famping of coloquintida, have been put To STAN CH. v. a. [ efancher, Fr. agnare, Italian.] 
Returning home one day from court, into a great ſcouring by the vapour only, | Bacon. To ſtop blood to hinder from running 
Obſerv'd a parſon near Whitehall 3. [efamper, Frene 3 fampare, Ital 8 Iron or a ſtone, laid to the neck, doth a ; 
Cheap'ning old authors on * Swift. To impreſs with ſome mark Fe fi f of > Pp] noſe, yr . —— g 
. [ fall, Swediſh 3 Aal. Armorick. ] A ſmall houſe or] Height of place is intended only to — 2 endowments of » Of veins of earth medicinal are terra lemnia, terra ſigillata ks 
+ Jed in which certain tr ades are practiſed. | Private condition with luſtre and authority | Sen.] munis, and bolus armenus ; whereof terra lemnia is the chief 1 the 
All theſe together in one heap were thrown, Here ſwells the ſhelf with Ogilby the great; *| virtues of them are for curing of wounds, fanching of blood, and 
Like carcaſes of beaſts in butchers fall; There, famp'd with arms, Newcaſtle ſhines complete, Pope 1 of fluxes and theums. Bacons 
And in another corner wide were ſtrown - 4+ To fix a mark by impreſſing ; | | 5727 eches, inwardly taken, faſten upon the veins, and occaſion an 
| The antique ruins of the Romans fall. Spenſer. Oe of = 3 8 = - . effuſion of blood, which cannot be eaſily flancbed. 
The ſeat of a dignified clergyman in the choir. Your holy har be flampr on the king's cin. Shake te fought &@ Kid Ks et 
The pope creates a canon beyond the number limited, and com- Theſe prodigious conceits in nature ſpring out of fram! | To flanch the blood b br thin f y 
mands we _— to aſſign unto ſuch canon a fall in the choir and * conceptions, inſtead of thoſe eaſy * 8 To STANCH wn IG top RO Van. Dryden. 
ace in the chapter. Ayliffe's Parergon. which nature famps in ; Eat e C7 
2755 tigaifed' clergy," our ef mere humility, oY called Heir] There nee / _— 2 4 ee oY Digby. : A 22 touched the hem of his garment, and immediately ö 
thrones by the names of Halli. Warburton, | liquitey upon ſuch a diſobedience, 1 9 8 puma gg _ : i Le . 44s | | 
7 STALL. v. a. [from the noun.] No conſtant reaſon of this can be given, but from the nature of TANCH, adj. [This ſeems to come from the verb.] | 
i. To keep in a ſtall or ſtable. ; man's mind, which hath this notion of a deity born with it, and 1. Sound ; ſuch as will not run out. | 
. For ſuch encheaſon, if you go nie, N 25 itz or is of ſuch a frame, that in the free uſe of it- What we endeavoured in vain may be performed by ſome vir- 
Few chimneys reeking you will eſpy; Th mw _ out God, a Tillotſon. dune that ſhall NN and more ſunny days. Boyle. | 
The fat ox, that won't lig in the fall, q ough God has given us no innate ideas of himſelf; though he | 2 Firm; ſound of principle; truſty ; hearty ; deter- | 
as flampt no original characters on our minds, wherein we may mined, | 


Is now faſt ſtalled in his crumenal, Spenſer's Paſtorals. pe. 4 
For my part, he keeps me ruſtically at home _ 6b q read his being; yet, 


having furniſhed us with thoſe faculti . i ? 
more ö . e faculties ou: The ſtanding abſurdity, without the belief of which i 
properly, {ties * N unkept: for call you that keeping, minds are endowed with, he hath not left himſelf without witneſs. reckoned a ftlanch Mont ba is, that 8 * Patron wad ee 
= ) gentleman of my. birth, Gut dingte not fem 1 What titles had * had, if nature had not Om is politicks, I hear, you're fanch CO 
Niſus the foreſt paſs'd, a 3 —_— — the worſt deſerving firſt, Directly bent again 4 French. | Prior. 
And Alban plains, from Alba's name ſo call'd, 5 ** 1 noble mark of elderſhip They mean to convince, not the grovelling herd, or giddy po- 
Where king 8 — s oxen fall d. D W ee 0 l . 110 : mo Ambitious Stepmother, | pulace, but the grave and funch men, men of ſobriety and. firmneiſs. 
veſt: Pi in un ppinels would it be to a man engaged i | . 
2. [for 125 54 nl live to well-thy children's lod | the purſuit of knowledge, if he had but a power of —.— his Each flaunch polemick ſtubborn as a rock On Ag 
Ard fi anther; l the hee 3 | oſs z | beſt ſentiments upon his memory in indelible characters. Wa, Each fierce logician ill expelling Locke, : | 
Deck d in thy rights as thou art fair in mine.  Shobeſp. | 8 To make by impreſſing a mark, . Came whip and ſpur. A Popes 
7 STALL. Vo . x | - of 2 ogy ov. 5 ſilver, nano with a certain impreſſion, | 3* In this ſenſe is uſed a fanch hound. A dog that 
. . F 0 e 2 © 4 a bo 0 
|. To inhabit; to dwell, irs at a 2% N cre 2 8 marked] follows the ſcent without errour or remiſſneſs. 


We could not ſtall together in the world, Shakeſpeare. | faſhion, and quickly carry away your ſilver. e 1 3 4. Strong; not to be broken. 
2. To kennel. : | e If I knew 


6. To mint; to form; to coi What h n 
Aae #5 Tie tall. | ; z n. hat hoop would hold us fanch from edge to edge 
4 3 EE, ery 1 a.) | We are baſtards all; O' th world, I would purive it. Shak. Antony and Cleopatra. 


: And that moſt venerable man, which 1 EY You will loſe their love: this is to be kept b, and carefi 
2. [In old books. ] Layftall ; dung; compoſt. c = call my father, was 1 know not where watched. 5 ene * 
gr Lr ED. adj. [ fall and fed.] ed not with graſs, en 1 was ſtampt, : Shakeſpeare's Cymbcline, STA NC HER. 1. ,. [ſrom n One that ſtops blood. 
but dry feed; To STAMP. v. . To ftrike the foot ſuddenly down- | STA NCHION. ». J. [eftangon, French.) A prop; a 
5 525 2 muſt 2 day ſuſtaine ward. ä ̃ c ä ſupport. ; | 
e load of one beaſt, the moſt fat and beſt | | What a fool art th STA” . adj | | | 
Of all the ftallſed, to the woers feaſt. . Chapman. A ramping fool, to brag, 8 4 ant TA NCHLESS ſs Loom ft anch. ] Not to be ſtopped. 
Callſed oxen, and crammed fowls, are often diſeaſed in their Upon my party! Thou cold-blooded ſlave, | In my moſt ill-compos'd affeQion, ſuch 
livers. | Arbuthnot on Aliments.  Haſt thou not ſpoke like thunder on my ſide? Shakeſpeare. A ftancbliſs avarice, that, were I king, 
STA"LLION, 2. . [y/dalwyn, an old Welſh word : the I men ſhall howl at the noiſe of the /amping of the hoots of I ſhould cut off the nobles for their lands. Shak, Macbeth. 
one is derived from the other; but which from which | Þ 2 * ? Jer. xlviis 3. She unto Scythia ſent, for hunger him to gnaw, 
I cannot certainly tell. Wotton. Eftallion, French ; 3 — 4 uc 15 echo among the old ruins and vaults, that, if And thruſt her down his throat, into his faunchleſs ma w. 2 
3 | n $ you ſtamp but a little louder than ordinary, you hear the ſound re- Dravton 
fallone, Italian; flalheng ſt, Dutch. Junius thinks it | peated, Adin, To STAND. wv. u. preterite J flood, 1 5 ft 1 
derived from Prælan, to leap.) A horſe kept for F 5 cannot year th" aſtoniſhing delight, : rrandan Gothick Lat Saxon; 2 Duck z , == {il 
mares. | ut ſtarts, exclalms, and fampr, and raves, and dies. Dennis. [ EPs . ok ; - 1 
The preſent defects are breeding without choice of flallions in They got to the top, which was flat and even, and flampiny up- talian » e/tar, Spaniſh 3 fare, Latin. ] 7 | 
| ſhape or ſize, A Temple. on it, they found it was hollow. a Sevift, 1. To be upon the feet z not to ſit, kneel, or lie down. | 
It fleet Dragon's progeny at laſt STA M . n. ＋ [ eſt ampe, F rench 3 ampa, Itali an.] The abiolutlon to be pronounced by the prieſt alone landing, Rh 
Prove jaded, and in frequent matches caſt, 1. Any inſtrument by which a diſtinct and laſting im- the people till kneeling, | Common Prayers 
No favour for the ſtallion we retain, | | | preflion is made, *| 2. To be not demoliſhed or overthrown, : 
And no reſpect for the degen' rate ſtrain. Dryden. Some other nymphs, with colours faint What will they then? what but unbuild 
STA'LLWORN. adj. [all and 8 _ kept in the And pencil low, may Cupid paint, | A living teaple, built by falth to e Milton. 
fable. But it is probably a miſtake tor ftalworth. | And a weak heart in time deſtroy : 3+ To be placed as an edifice.. 
[ el e > 8 n ſto t b : She has a ſtamp, and prints the boy. Waller This poet's tomb ftoed on the other ſide of Naples, which looks 
ſTapCeiFenOo, Saxon, tou 4 ö [is gold ſo pure *| towards Veſuvio, Addiſon on Italy 
STAM INJ.n | n [La the "RAG ſtout beſtrode. Shakeſp, It cannot bear the lamp without allay Dryden 4+ To remain erect; not to fall, | . 
. %. atin a * . N 29 . | ; 
a Re fo . k 2. A mark ſet on any thing; impreſſion. | To tand or fall | 
1. The firſt principles of any thing. 6 But to e — 9 8 n Free in thy own arbitrement it lies. | Milton, 
2. The ſolids of a human body. 155 | The flamp of kings. imparts no more | | Chariot and charioteer lay overturn'd, : 
3. {ln botany.] Thoſe little fine threads or eapillaments 01th, than the mecal held before | Carexo, eee 
which grow up within the flowers of plants, encom- And, like ie Bomb, rt Lone en | Defenſive ſcarce yr or, with pale fear furpris'd, 
paſſing round the ſtyle, and on which the apices grow *Twere folly Sow N olte'ts Yaith, | . Fled ignominious. | ilton's Paradiſe Leſt, 
at their extremities. To build a playhouſe, while you throw down plays. Dryden. | 5* To become erect, | | 
4. A light fort of ſtuff. 1 are ee 2 ne ſeats by an object atfeQing | p pgs wm _— gp you ee 17. 
* , . . 2 e ſenſes only; others, that have more than once offered them- ear ſhrunk my ſenſes, and congeal'd m . D . 
” G - ap or = « | flamineus, Latin.] ſelves, have yet bern little taken notice of; the mind; intene only Her hair food up; convulſive rage poſleſs'd n 
8 8 nuning 9 reads. 38 on one thing, not ſettling the famp deep into irlelf, Locke, | Her trembling limbs. | Dryden's Æneid. 
. Stamineous flowers are ſo far imperfect as to want] 3, A thing marked or ſtamped, | 6. To ſtop; to halt ; not to go forward. 
thoſe coloured leaves which are called petala, and The mere deſpair, of ſurgery he cures ; | Ide leaders, having charge from you to fand; 
conſiſt only of the ſtylus and the ſtamina; and ſuch Hanging a golden famp about their necks, Will not go off until they hear you ſpeak. Shak. Henry VI, 
plants as do bear theſe famineous flowers Ray makes Put on with holy Prayers. * Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, Sun in Gjdeon Hand, 
to conſtitute a large genus of plants: theſe he di- +: A picture cut in wood or metal; a picture made by And thou 2 in the 2 o . 3 Milton. 
vides into ſuch as, firit, have their fruit or ſeed to- impreſſion; a cut; a plate. | | In arms . — 45 Ne Ys tas tand * 
tally divided from the flower; and theſe are ſuch | At Venice they put out very curious lamps of the ſeveral edi- And tell thy name. : abc! 3 , 
| fices, which are moſt famous f | Dryden's Aneid 
: . , or their beauty and magnifience. | : ; . | N 
plants as are ſaid to be of different ſexes: the reaſon Addihen cn Italy. | 7. To be at a ſtationary point, without progreſs or re- 
of which is, that from the, ſaid ſeed ſome plant ſhall| 5. A mark ſet upon things that pay cuſtoms to the go- greſſion. | 
ariſe with flowers and no fruit, and others wich fruit! vernment. a a „ This nation of Spain runs a race ſtill of empire, when all other 
and no flowers; as hops, hemp, ſtinging nettles. | | Indeed the paper famp ſtates e fand rr a ws - Bacone 
2. Such as have their fruit only a little disjointed Did very much his genius cramp ; W Mea will han Fon oo 
from their flowers; as the ricinus, and the heliotro- | ap a de N got ſpend lus fires Sire, | 8+ To be in a ſtate of firmneſs, not vacillation. — 
pium triconon. 3. Such as have their fruit imme- V wh :.. Commonwealths by virtue ever Hood. Davies. 
diately contiguous, or adhering, to their flower. 6. A character of repuration, good or bad, fixed upon My mind on its own centre flands unmov'd,- | 
4. Such whoſe flowers adhere to the top or uppermoſt | thing. 3 bs HY avis ww Faboick of The n,, 
of the ſeed ; as the beta, aſarum, and alchimilla. The. partons- heve-refletind ypon"ape-of Fark a poounea 75 wal of Shan; Drydene 
Fg NE An impiety, that they ſeem formed into a kind of diabolical ſocie . To be in any poſture of reſiſtance or def 
8 ' 1 9 | * p ence. 
TAMMEL, 1. /. A ſpecies of red colour. 8 for the finding out new experiments in vice. South Seging how lothl te I food 
Reedhood de ers that Joth | oe of e od f yah thc: Yarra" carl 
edhood, a appear ; Where reaſon or ſcripture is expretled for any opinion, we may Te his unnat'ral purpoſe, in fell motion 
| 7, NOS. a we = 5 * Jonſon. | 3 1 te * Na hg the ſtrength oy oy = his teens he charges _—_ 1 King 
„v. u. {ytamen, a ſtammerer, Saxon; qu | hat amps oc le. unprovided body. akeſpeare's Lear. 
ſtamelen, ſtameren, to Kammer, Dutch.] To ſpeak 7- Authority ; currency ; value derived from any ſuf- \ From enerules hear'n keep your majeſty z | 
with unnatural heſitation ; to utter words with dif. | frage or atteſtation, T ye ms 9 may they fall. Shakeſp. 
ficulty, * t * Or 3 ſame a is that mm — obtruded upon us, that an os If 5 £447 c 5 * 5 wa ; _— * h 
Jometimes to her neus of myſelf to tell adamant ſulpends the attraction of the loadſtone, b reſentiy yield, Barbarotla promiſed to let him go 
J I go about; but then is all my beſt r _ 8 ar his f ry hardl he . 
. Wry words, and flamm'ring, or de doltifh dumb! : The common people do not judge of vice or virtue by the mora- The ki pen | nels. Knollets 
Say th : i lity or the immorality, ſo much as by the fump that is ſet upon it e King granted the Jews to gather themſelves together, and 
] A; ds can this but of enchantment come ? Sidney, gi of ſawn * IL E range . for their life, Efth. viiie 11 
would thou couldſt , that th ig] teti E ; Wenke ogy 
6 thy mouth, as wine OO. ens agate — dither 8. Make; caſt ; form. o wen wg as Aa A wee * 
wo much at once, or none at all. Shakeſpeare, * If ſpeaking truth | ri was by the ſword they ſh 10 4 - if [nay ms prey we 
* She ſlammers; oh what geace in liſping lies! In this fine age were not thought flatt'ry, and by ul baſing if the would iel 1 
If the ſays nothing, to be ſure ſhe's wiſe, Dryden, Such attribution ſhould this Duuglas have, Not to yi 1d * A hes ; ne. 
15 Lagean juice, As not a ſoldier of this ſeaſon's lamp 11. Not to yield; not to f; not to give way. 
* Which fammering tongues and ſtagg'ring feet produce. Dryd, Should go ſo general current through the world. Shakeſp. Who before him ſtood ſo to it ? for the Lord brought his enemies 
Cornelius hoped he would come to ſlammer like Demoſthenes. When one man of an exemplary improbity charges another of unto him. Ecclus. xlvi. 3. 
butbnot's Martinus Scriblerur, | the ſame flap in 2 court of juſtice, he lies under the difadvantage | tek. the on eee of God, that ye may be able to fland 
: Your hearers would rather you ſhould be leſs correR, than per-| of a ſtrong ſuſpicion. 1. 228 5 bei " rev _ + n. 5 Epb. vi. 11. 
” | P*tually Fammering, whi ; " Let a friend to the government relate to him a matter of fact, cir lives and fortunes were put in ſafety, whether they He 
" ually z. Which is one of the worſt foleciſms in rhe : / a to it ; l Y 
8 trick, | Fabi fr. by Arg the : 4s wh _ ny 0 if one 70 ere ang 1 To r mot W | Bacen's Henry VII. 
TAMMERER, h [from fammer.] One who ſpe ou im that the king of Sweden won uddenly at . . FLY 
*. * 7 * . by 1 
| . i perth, he hugs himſelf at the good news. Addiſon. Then the lightning-loving Deity caſt 
"= heſitation, : | ; > king of heav'n's own ſlamp, not vulgar make; A foule flight on my foldiers : — ſtood faſt : 
hs _— Avro, wk moderation hope for the gift of e Bleſſed in giving, and averle to take. Harte, = woo of all. | Chapmon. 
7, e Mey 6 d e N „urrk. . / [from /famp.)] An inſtrument of t the ſoldierly word fland, the flyers halted a little. Clarendon, 
1 1. N 4. [lampen, Dutch ; faber: Daniſh.] 8 unding. I l le. 13. Tobe placed with regard to rank or order. 7 
is | preſſiag the foot haſtily downwards. From the Ramping-mill it paſſeth through the crazing-mill; Among liquids endyed with this quality of relaxing, warm 
40 His 3 e 2 1 but of late times they moſtly uſe wet Pampers. Carew. _—_— _ i ds avs he nd eee ere 
0 a emon yet ſuffers more: a LEES | mind, were it ſtudied with 
520 NR 8 ax, amongſt our forefathers, was the termination of | chat freedom and chat ſacred charity which it teaches 1 let this 


Watt. 


he hollow tow'r with clamgurs rings around. Dryden, | the ſuperlative degree: ſo Athelſtan, molt noble ; | therefore fland always chief, 
8 14. To 


STA 


ty. Jo remain in the preſent ſtate, 
If meat make my brother offend, I will eat no fleſh while the 
World flandeth. 1 Cor. vill. 13. 

That ſots and k naves ſhould be fo vain 

To wiſh their vile reſemblance may remain; 
And fland recorded, at their own requelt, 
To future days a libel or a jeſt | Dryden. 
15. [Mar, Spaniſh.] To be in any particular ſtate ; to 


be, ar Sr ns 


0 c lea, 

Aw'd by the rod of Moſes fo to land 

Divided. Milton. 
Accompliſh what your ſigns foreſhow : 

I fland ref n'd, and am prepar'd to go. Dryden's Aneid. 
He truck the inakes, and food again 

New fex'd, and ſtraight recover'd into man. Addiſon. 


They expect to be faFoured, who Hand not poſſeſſed of any one 
of thole qualifications that belong to him. Atterbury. 
Some middle prices ſhew us in what proportion the value ol 
their lands flood, in regard to thoſe of our own country, Arbutbnet, 
God, who ſees all things intuitively, docs not want thele helps: 


he neither fands in need of logick, nor ules it. Baker. 
Petfians and Greeks like turns of nature ſound, 
And the world's victor flood ſubdued by ſound, Pepe. 


Narrow capacitics, imagining the great capable of being ditcon- 
certed by little occations, frame their malignant fables accordingly, 
and flard detected by it, as by an evident mark of ignorance. 

Pope's Kay en Homer, 
16, Not to become void ; to remain in torce. 

God was not ignorant that the judges, whoſe ſentence in mat- 
ters of controverſy he erdained ſhould Sand, oftentimes would be 
deceived, Hooker, 

A thing within my boſom tells me, 
That no conditions of our peace can and. Shak, Henry IV. 

I will puniſh you, that ye may know that my words ſhall ſurely 

fand 3 you for evil. 

My merey will J keep for him, and my covenant thall Hand fait 
with him, Pſalm Ixxxix, 28. 

17. To conſiſt ; to have its being or eſſence, 
hac could not make him, that did the ſervice, perfect, as per— 
taining co the conſcience, which food only in meats and drinks. 
lib. ix, 10. 
18. Lo be with reſpect to terms of a contract. 
The hivelings land ai a certain Wages 
19. Jo have a place, 
Ir it land 
\Withia the © & of honour, be aſſur'd 
My purſe, ay perfon, my extremeſt means, 
Lie all unos d to your ocecationss Shak, 
| My very enemy's dog, 
Thovih he had bit me, ould have Mood that night 
Again!) my fires Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
This excrlient wan, Who e not upon the advantage ground 
before, provoked men 01 all quatt les. Clarendon. 
Chariots weng'd 
From th' armoury of Cod, where fand of old 
Myriad, 
20. Jo be in any ſtate at the time preſent. 
Oppreſt nature fleeps 1 | 
This reſt might yet have balm'd thy broken ſenſes, | 
Which /tand in hard cute. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
$0 it fands z and this I fear at laſt, | 
Hume's knavery will be the ducheſs' wreck, Sh, Henry VI. 
All which grace | | 
1 now will ys and tell what caſe 
Thy houſehold fands in, Chapman. 

Our company aſſembled, 1 ſaid, My dear friends, let us know 
ourſelves, and how It NPandetb with us. Bacon. 

Gardiner was made king's folicitor, and the patent, formerly 
y1anted to Saint John, ford revoked, | Clarendon. 

Why „land we longer (thivering under fears ? Milton, 
Ar things now fland with ui, we have no power to do good after 
that \[luſtrious manner our Saviour did, Calamy's Sermons. 
21. 'I'o be in a permanent ſtate, 
"The broil doubrful long Pood, 
As two 2 ſwin mers that do cling together, 


Cureau. 


Merch. of Venice. 


Milton. 


And choke their ut. Shakeſpeare, 
| in thy perlevering ſhall rejoice, 
And all the ble't fand falt. Milton. 


22. 'To be with regard to condition or fortune. 
| und lu ned of one whole glories may 
Redeem my comes, ally me to his tame. 
23. To have any particular reſpect. 
Here ftood he in the dak, his arp ſword out, 
Mumbhng of wicked charms, con 'ring the noon 
To fard 's auſpicious miſtreſs, „Eee King Lear, 

An utter unſuitableneis difobedience has to che relation which 

man neceſſarily und, in towards his Maker, Seuth, 
24. Lo be without action. 

A philolopher . wer wich Adrian the emperor, and did it but 
* 1 one 04 his friends, that Head by, laid, Methinks you were 
not like yourſelt laſt day in argument with the emperor z 1 could 

have an{wered better myſelf, Why, ſaid the philoſapher, would 
you have we contend with him that commands thirty * 
LO 


Dryden. 


25. To depend; to reſt; to be ſupported. 
This reply Bandeth all by conjeRures, Whitgifte. 
The preſbyterians of the kirk, lets forward to declare their opi- 
nlon in the former point, and upon the latter only. Sander jon. 
He that will know, muſt by the connexion of the provts tee the 
truth and the ground it nd on. Lee be. 
26. Jo be with regard to ſtate of mind. 
Stand in awe and tin not commune with your own heart upon 
your bed, and beftill, | Plaim ive 4+ 
I defive to be preſent, and change my voice, for 1 fland i doubt 
of you, ; Gal. ive 20. 
7. Io ſucceed; to be acquitted; to be ſafe. 
Reaers, by whoſe judgment 1 would Fang or fall, would not be 
duch as aiv acquainted only with the Freach and Itallan eriticks, 
Allen Spedtaturs 
a8, Lo be with reſpec to any particular, - 
Caviar entreaty 
Not to vconkier in What caſe thou f, 
Further than he is Cefar, S. Antony ant Clopatras 
% heav'n 1 do appeal, 
1 have lov'd my king and commonwral ; 
Ax for my wite, | know nat how it Fane. e, Hen, VI. 
29. To be reſolutely of a party. 
he caule mult be preſumed as good on our part s on theirg, till 
it be decided who have food for the truth, and who tor error, 


Ie. 
$hall we found him? 
I think he will Fund very Rrong with us. Shade. 
It remains, 
To 2 his noble ſervice, that 
Hath thus Arad for his country. Shateſp, Cor i,“. 


z0. To be in the 1 to ntative. 
Chilon ta that Kings rriends and tavourits; wwe like caſting 
conmers, that fornetimes food tor one, lemetiee tix ten. Bacon, 
4 will dot trouble myſvlt, whether theſe names fond tor the 
{ame thing, or really ine unde dhe another, l.vete. 
'Vheir language being ieanty, had av words in it to ard tor u 
thouiand, | ; _ 
41. To remain; to be fred. 
Wack ye, Hand ad in the lab, quit you like men, be Rtrongs 
\ Cots AV. 14s 


Jer. xliv. 29, { 


How ſoon hath thy prediction, ſeer blet! 
Meaſur'd this tranſient world, the race of time, 
Till time fand fin d. 

32. To hold a courſe at ſea, | 

Behold on Latian ſhores a foreign prince! 
From the ſame parts of heav'n his navy Sands, 


To the ſame parts on earth his army lands, 
Full for the port the Ithacenſians fland, 


A 


Milton. 
Dryden. 


The wand did not really tand to the metals, when placed under 
it, or the metalline veins. | Boyle. 
34. To offer as a candidate, 

He flor to be elected one of the proctors for the univerſity. 

Sanderſon's Life. 

35. To place himſelf ; to be placed. | | 

The fool hath planted in his memory 

An army of good words; and 1 do know 
A many tools that fand in better place, 
Ga-niſh'd like him, that for a trickſy word 
Defy the matter, Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 

He was commanded by the duke to fand aſide and expect his 
anſwer. K'nolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 

1 lord between the Lord and you, to ſhew you the Lord's word. 


Deut. Vs LL 
Stand by when he is going. Swift, 
| 36. 'To ſtagnate ; not to flow, 
Where Ufens glideg along the lowly lands, 
Or the black water of Pomptina flands. Dryden. 


37. To be with reſpe& to chance. 
Yourſelf, renowned prince, then „load as fair 
As any comer I have looked on, 
For my affection. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 

Each thinks he „lands faireſt for the great lot, and that he is 
poſſeſſed of the golden number. Addiſon's Spectator. 

He was a gentleman of conſiderable practice at the bar, and food 
fair for the firſt vacancy on the bench. Rowe, 
38. To remain ſatisfied, 

Though Page be a lecure fol, and fand fo firmly on his wife's 
ſrailty, yet I cannot put off my opinion { eaſily, Shakeſpeare. 
39. To be without motion, 

I'll tell you who time ambles withal, who time gallops withal.— 
Whom ftands it fill withal ?—With lawyers in the vacation; for 
they ſleep between term and term, and then they perceive not how 
time moves. Shakeſpeare. 
40. To make delay. 

They will ſufpe& they ſhall make but ſmall progreſs, if, in the 
books they read, they muſt land to examine and unravel every ar- 
gument. | Locke, 
41. Jo inſiſt; to dwell with many words, or much per- 
tinacity, | 

To fland upon every point, and be curious in particulars, be- 
longeth to the firſt author of the ſtory, 2 Maccab. ii. 30. 

It is ſo plain that it needech not to be flood upon. Bacon. 
42. To be expoſed. | 
Have 1 lived to fand in the taunt of one that makes fritters of 
Engliſh ? Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
43. To perſiſt; to perſevere, | 

make amends, Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
Luhe emperor, fanding upon the advantage he had got by the ſei- 
zure of their fleet, obliged them to deliver. Gullpuer's Travels. 
Hath the prince a full commiſſion, 
To hear, and abſolutely to determine | 
Of what conditions we ſhall and upon? Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
44. To perſiſt in a claim. 
45. To aqhere; to abide, 
Deſpair would fand to the ſword, 
To try what friends would do, or fate afford. 
46. To be conſiſtent, | 

Ulis taithful people, whatſoever they rightly aſk, the ſame ſhall 
they receive, fo far as may tand with the glory of God and their 
own everlaſting good; unto either of which it is no virtuous man's 
purpoſe to ſeek any thing prejudicial, Hooker, 

Some inſtances of fortune cannot fand with ſome others; but 
if you deſire this, you mult loſe that. aylor, 

it food with reaton that they ſhould be rewarded liberally out of 
their own labours, ſince they received pay. Davies. 

Sprightly youth and clole application will hardly , ns 

eitons 


Daniel. 


47. To be put aſide with diſregard. 
We make all our addrefles to the promiſes, hug and careſs them, 
and in the interim let the commands and by neglected. 
Decay of Piety. 
48. To Sraxy by, 'I'o ſupport; to defend; not to 
deſert, | 
The als hoped the dog would and by him, if ſet _ by the 
wolf, 'Eftrange. 
If we meet with a repulſe, we muſt throw off the fox's ſkin, 
and put on the lion's : come, gentlemen, you'll and, by me, 
Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. 
Our good works will attend and and by us at the hour hy” N 
: ; Calamy. 
49. To Sranv by, To be preſent, without being an 
actor, . 
Margaret's curſe is fall'n upon our heads, 
For reg when Richard kill's her fon. _ 
50. To STAND by, To repoſe on; to reſt in. 
he world is inclined to „land by the Arundelian marble, 
Pope's Eſſay on Homer. 


How many fland for contulſhips three but tis thought of 
every one Coriolanus will carry its Shakeſpeare. 
It they were jealous that Coriolanus had a deſign on their liber- 
ties When he food for the conſulſhip, it was but juſt that they 
ſhould give him a repulte. EF Dennis. 
52. % STAND for, To maintain; to profeſs to ſup- 
ort. 
hoe which food fer the preſbytery thought their cauſe had 
more t\mpathy with the diſcipline of Scotland, than the hierarchy 


55. To SYAND of To forbear friendſhip or intimacy. 
Uur bloods pour'd altogether 
Would quite confound distinction; yet fund off 
In Jifterences ſa mighty, Shakeſpeare, 

Such behaviour frights away friend(hip, and makes it fard of in 
dill.ke and averſion, Callier of Friendſhip. 

"Thwugh nothing can be more honourable than an acquaintance 
with God, we //amd off from it, and will not be tempted ty embrace 
its Atterbury. 

56, To STand of To have relief; to appear protu- 
berant or prominent, 

Picture is beſt when it ere of as if it were carved; and 
ſculpture is heck when it appeareth W render as if it were painted 
when there is ſuch a fottnef(s in the limbs, as if not a chiſſel had 
hewed them out of None, but a pencil had drawn and Rroaked 
them in vile Metten Architure, 


v6 1 


And furl their ſails, and iflue on the land, Pepr's Odyſſey. 
33. To have direction towards any local point. 


Never ſtand in a lye when. thou art accuſed, but aſk pardon and! 


Shakeſpeare. 


51. To STAND for, To propoſe one's ſelf a candidate. | 


of England, Bacon, 
Freedom we all fd fore Ben Jenſon. 
53. Te SAND To keep at a diſtance. : 
Staud off, and let me take my fill of death. Dryden. 
54+ To SrAN of. Not to comply. X 
Stand no more off, 
But give thyſelf unte my fick detires, Shakeſpeare. 


STA 


57. Jo STAND out. To hold reſolution ; to hold 3 


yield a point, 
King Jolly: hath reconeil'd 
Himſelf to Rome; his ſpirit is come in, 
That ſo food out againſt the holy church, 
_ ah mages _ not you, 
While you out upon theſe traiterous X 
Let not — — themſelves, that though they fn F it Jerſm, 
at preſent to combat and ſtand out againſt an Ill practice 2 
old age would do that for them, Which they in their yet that 
—_ find in their hearts to do for themſelves. e 8 a 
carce can a good- natured man refuſe a compliance wi ws 
ſolicitations of his company, and fland out th the 
his familiars. 8810 TOY 5 "Ro of 
58. To STAND out, Not to comply; to ſecede * 
Thou ſhalt ſee me at Tullus' face: ; 
What, art thou Riff? and I out ? 
If the ladies will Band wt, let them remember th 
not all agreed, ; Dryden 
59. To STAnÞ out, To be prominent or protuberant. 
Their eyes ftand out with fatneis. Plaim kexiii, v. 
60. To STAND %. To ply; to perſevere, . 
Palinurus cried aloud, 
What guſts of weather from that gathering cloud 
8 33 5-4 ere that the tempeſt roars, 
tand to your tackles, mates, and ſtretch your oars, 
61. To STAND to, To remain fixed in a — 
He that will paſs his land, ; 
As have mine, may ſet his hand 
And heart unto this deed, when he hath read; 
And make the purchaſe ſpread 
To both our goods, if he to it will fand. Herber 
I ſtill and to it, that this is his ſente, as will appear from 1 
deſign of his words. F - Stilling flec 
62. 7e STAND 7. To abide by a contract or aller- 
tion. 5 | 
As I have no reaſon to ſtand to the award of my enem; 
neither dare I truſt the — of my friends. 8 "Doe 
63. To STAND Ander. Toundergo; to ſuſtain, 
If you unite in your complaints, 
And force them with a conſtancy, the cardinal _ 
Cannot ftand under them. Shakeſprare's Henry V11I, 


64. To STanD wp, To erect one's ſelf; to riſe from 
ſitting. 5 8 

65. To STAND %. To ariſe in order to gain notice. 
When the accuſers flood up, they brought none accuſation or 

ſuch things as I ſuppoſed. , XXV. 18. 

66. To STAND . To make a party. | 
When wa ftocd up about the corn, he himielf ſtuck nat to call 

us the many-headed monſter, Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 

67. To STAND - 75 To concern; to intereſt, An 


imperſonal ſenſe, 
Does it not ſtand me now upon P Shakeſpeare's Hamlir. 


The king knowing well that it food him upen, by ho 
the more he had wir rotracted the time, rata 3 = 


poſt ; not to 


Shateſpear . 


Sbatgpare,” 


at the Jury is 


o 


to diſpatch with the rebels, Bacen, 
It tand: me much pen 855 

T' enervate this objection. Hudibras, 

Does it not gy them upon, to examine upon what grounds they 
preſume it to be a revelation from God ? Licks, 


68. To STAND An. To value; to take pride. 

Men „and very much «pon the reputation of their underſtand- 
ings, and of all things hate to be accounted fools; the beſt way 
to avoid this imputation is to be religious, Tillotſon 

We highly — and fand much upon our birth, though we 
derive nothing from our anceſtors but our bodies; and it is uſeful 
to improve this advantage, to imitate their good examples, 
Ray on the Creation, 


69. To STAND upon. To inſiſt, 
A raſcally, yea- for ſooth knave, to bear a gentleman in hand, 
and then land upon ſecurity. Shakeſpeare, 


To STAND. v. a. | 


1. To endure; to reſiſt without flying or 
Nane durſt fand him; 
Here, there, and every where, enrag'd he flew. Shakeſpeare, 
Love flood the ſiege, and would not yield his breaſts Did. 
Oh! had bounteous heav'n 
Beſtow'd Hippolitus on Phedra's arms, 
So had 1 flood che ſhock of angry fate. 
That not for fame, but virtue's better end, 
He food the furious foe, the timid friend, 
The damning critick, 


2. To await; to abide ; to ſuffer. 
Bid him diſband the legions, 

Submit his actions to the publick cenſure, 

And fland the judgment of a Roman ſenate. Addiſon's Cati. 


3. To keep; to maintain: with ground. 
Turning at the length, he food his ground, 
And miſs'd his friend. 
STAND. . /. [from the verb.] . 
1. A ſtation; a place where one waits ſtanding. 
I have found you out a fand moſt fit, 
Where 28 may have ſuch bes the duke, 


yielding. | 


Smit b. 


P opts 


Dryden, 


He ſhall not paſs you. * Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſures 
In this covert will we make a Hand, 
Culling the principal of all the deer, Sbakeſpeare. 
Then from his lofty and on that high tres 
Down he alights among the ſportful herds. Milt. 
Wo Lure lie Fei 
In their bright there is pow'rs to ſeise 
Poſſeſſion of the garden, r Milton's Paradiſe L. 
The male bird, whilſt the hen is covering her eggs, 8 ly 
takes his fand upon a neighbouring bough, and diverts her with 
his ſongs during her fitting. Addiſon's Spettatir: 
I took my ſtand 7 an eminence which was appointed fol! 
general rendes vous of theſe female carriers, to look into their fe- 
veral ladinge. Addiſon's SpeAtatire 
Three pet ſons entered into a conſpiracy to aſſaſſinate Timoleon, 
as he was offering up his devotions in a certain temple: in order t 
it they took their ſeveral fands in the moſt convenient places. Adi, 
When juſt as by her fand Arſaces paſt, 
The window by deſign or chance fell down, 
And to his view expos'd her bluſhing beauties. 
The urchin from his private fand 
| Took aim, and ſhox with all his ſtrength. 
2. Rank; poſt; ſtation, Not uſed. 
Father, ſince your fortune did attain . i 
So high a fand, I mean not to deſcend. Dani. 


3. A ſtop; a halt. 
A race of youthful and unhandled colts 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing ; 
If any air of mufick touch their cars, 
You ſhall perceive them make a mutual fand, 
Their ſavage eyes turn'd to & modeſt gaze. Ane 
The earl of North followed the horſe ſo cloſely, ! 
they made a Hand, when he furiouſly charged and . 


Once more the fleeting ſoul came back, 
T' inſpire the mortal frame, 
And in the body took a doubtful fund, 
Hov'ring like expiring flame, 


Rowe. 


Seu ft. 


Prydon 


At 


| That mounts and falls by turns, 


8 T A 
At every turn ſhe made a little , 


And thruſt among the thorns her lily hand 
To draw the roſe. 


4 Stop; interruption. 


the next motion is regreſſive. | 
Our ſons but the ſame things can wiſh and doz 
Vice is at land, and at the higheſt flow: 


Dryden, | 


The greateſt part of trade is driven by young merchants, upon 
borrowing at intereſt 3 ſo as, if the uſurer either call in or keep 
back his money, there will enſue preſently a great fand of trade. 


Bacon, 


Should this circulation ceaſe, the formation of bodies would be 


at an end, and nature 7 a perfect fand. Mood ward. 
act of oppoſing. 
3 T8 Fr 8. come off 
Like Romans; neither fooliſh in our fands, 
Nor cowardly in retire. Shakeſpeare, 


6, Higheſt mark ; ſtationa point ; point from which 


Then, ſatire, ſpread thy ſails; take all the winds can blow, 


Dryden. 


In the beginning of ſummer the days are at a fland, with little 


variation of length or ſhortneſs 3 becauſe the diurnal variation of 


the ſun partakes more of a right line than of a ſpiral, 


Dryden. 


The ſea, ſince the memory of all ages, hath continued at a 


and, without conſiderable variation. 


7. A point beyond which one cannot proceed. 
Every part of what we would, 


Bentley, 


Muſt make a fand at what your highneſs will. Shakeſpeare. 


When fam'd Varelſt this little wonder drew, 
Flora vouchſaf d the growing work to view; 
Finding the painters ſcience at a fand, 

The goddeſs ſnatch'd the pencil from his hand; 
And finiſhing the piece, ſhe ſmiling ſaid, 
Behold one work of mine that ne'er ſhall fade, 


Prior. 


8 Difficulty ; perplexity; embarraſſment ; heſitation, 
A fool may ſo far imitate the mien of a wiſe man, as at firſt to 

put a body to a ſtand what to make of him. L' Eftrange. 
The well-ſhap'd changeling is a man, has a rational ſoul, though 

it appear not: this is paſt doubt. Make the ears a little longer, 
then you begin to boggle : make the face yet narrower, and then you 


are at a ſtand, 


9. A frame or table on which veſſels are placed. 


Such ſquires are only fit for country towns, 
To ſtink of ale, and duſt a rey with clowns 3 
Who, to be choſen for the land's protectors, 
Tope and get drunk before the wiſe electors. 


Locke. 


D den. 


4 
Alſter ſupper a fand was brought in, with a braſs veſſel full of 
wine, of which he that pleaſed might drink; but no liquor was 


forced. Dryaen's Life of 
STA'NDARD. . / [eftendart, French.] 


horſe. | | 
His armies, in the following day, 

On thoſe fair plains their Pandards proud diſplay. 
Erect the fandard there of ancient night, 
Yours be th* advantage all, mine the revenge. 

Behold Camillus loaded home 


To their common flandard they re urs 
The nimble horſemen ſcour the fiel air. 


ſame kind. | 


dels, and are both originals and flandards. 

meaſures muſt be certain and fixed. 
When people have brought right and wrong to a falſe 

there follows an envious malevolence. 


they ſubdued the world. 


With fandards well redeem'd, and foreign foes o'ercome. 


Cleomenes, 


1. An enſign in war, particularly the enſign of the 


F. air fe ax. 
Milt on. 


D ryden. 
Dryden. 


8. [from fand.] That which is of undoubted autho- 
rity ; that which is the teſt of other things of the 


The dogmatiſt gives the lye to all diſſenting apprehenders, and 
proclaims his judgment the fitteſt intellectual fandard. Glanwille, 
The heavenly motions are more ſtated than the terreſtrial mo- 


Holder. 


Our meaſures of length I cannot call fandards; for flandard 


Holder. 


Handard a 


__ L' Efirange 
The Romans made thoſe times the ftandard of their wit, when 


Spratt. 


From theſe ancient fandardi 1 deſcend to our own hiſtorians. 


Felton. 


When I hall propoſe the ffandard whereby I give judgment, 
my may eaſily inform himſelf of the quantity and meaſure of it. 
: Woodward. 

The court, which uſed to be the fandard of propriety, and cor- 


tectneſs of ſpeech, ever ſince continued the worſt ſchool in Eng- 


land for that accompliſhment. 
Firſt follow nature, and your judgment frame 
By her juſt fandard, which is ſtill the ſame. 


might be fixed for ever. 
In comely rank call every merit forth; 
Imprint on ev'ry act its fandard worth. 
4 A ſettled rate. 


pieces of each denomination, is called the Nee 


3 may breed a ſubjeR to live in plenty. 


$. That which has been tried by the proper teſt. 
The Engliſh tongue, if refined to a certain fanderd, as. 
U 


Swift. 
Pope. 


Swift. 


Prior. 


That preciſe weight and fineneſs, by law appropriated to the 


Locke. 


The device of king Henry VII. was profound, in making farms 
of a tandard, that is, maintained with ſuch a proportion of lands 


Bacon. 


A flandard might be made, under which no horfe ſhould be 
uſed for draught : this would enlarge the breed of horſes. Temple. 


By the preſent fandard of the coinage, fixty-two ſhillings is 


coined out of one pound weight of filver. 
J. A ſtanding ſtem or tree. | 


Arbutbnot. 


A flandard of a damaſk roſe, with the root on, was ſet upright 
in an earthen pan, full of fair water, half a foot under the water, 
the fandard being more than two foot above it. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

lant fruit of all ſorts and flandard, mural, or ſhrubs which 
ſe their leaf. | | Evelyn's Kalendar. 

In France, part of their gardens is laid out for flowers, others 


for fruits; ſome flandardsy ſome againſt walls. 


emple. 


rA II. . / [ fandard and Gear.) One 


Who bears a ſtandard or enſign. 
They ſhall be as when a — * falnteth. 


JI. x. 18. 


heſe ate the rers in our contending armies, the 
dvs and ſquires who carry the impreſſes of the giants or knights. 


a S 
Sra"nDcrop, n, J. Lvermicularis, Lat.] An herb. 


peclator. 


; Ainſworth, 
rex EL. n, . [from l tree of long ſtanding. 


The Druinians were nettled to 
wyal oak return with « branch of willows. 


STANDER. ». /. [from fand. 
1. One who al * ] 
1, Atree that has Rood long. 


the princely fandel of their 


Hoxwel. 


The yo ſor) . 
beats young n vey aige EI over-trodden by ve 


and alſo th IT 
1 0 the ander 


Aſebam's Sc 


3 STAnDer by, One preſent ; a mere ſpectator. 


were rooted e ca 


maſter. 


Explain ſome ſtatute of the land to the flanders by. Hooker. 
1 would not be a flander by to hear 7 
y ſovereign miſtreſs clouded fo, without 
wo preſent vengeance taken. Shake . 
5 hen a gentleman is diſpoſed to ſwear, it ia not for an — 
to curtail his oaths, Sbakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
We ftander: by ſee clearly this event, | 
The | parties ſay they're ſure, yet all diſſent, Denham. 
Panders by ſuſpeted her to be a duchels, Addiſens 


| 


STA 


STA"NDERGRASS, 4. |. [ fatyrion, Lat.] An herb. 
 Ainfworth, 


Sr DN. part. adj. [from fand.] 
1. Settled ; eſtabliſhed ; not temporary, 
Standing armies have the place of ſubjeQts, and the government 
depends upon the contented and diſcontented humours of the ſol- 
diers, Temple, 

Laugh'd all the pow'rs who favour tyranny, T 

„And all the fanding army of the ſky. | Dryden. 
Money being looked upon as the anding meaſure of other 
commodities, men conſider it as a flan ing meaſure z though, when 
it has varied its quantity, it is not ſo, ockes 
Thus doth he adviſe them to erect among thernſelves Panding 
courts by conſent, ' | Kettlewworth, 
Such a one, by pretending to diſtinguiſh himſelf from the herd, 
becomes a rmon object of raillery, Addiſon. 


The common flanding rules of the goſpel are a more powerful 
means of conviction than any miracle. 


Great flanding miracle that heav'n aflign'd ! 
"Tis only thinking gives this turn of mind, Pope. 

2. Laſting; not tranſitory. 
The landlord had ſwelled his body to a prodigious fize, and 


Atterbury, 


worked up his complexion to a flanding crimſon, Addiſon, 
3. Stagnant; not running, 
He turned the wilderneſs into a flanding water. Pſalm cvii. 
This made their flowing ſhrink 
From flanding lake to tripping ebb. Milten. 
4. Fixed ; not moveable, 
There's his chamber, 
His fanding bed and truckle bed. Shakeſpeare. 


S TAN DING. 3. / [from ftand.] 


1. Continuance; long poſſeſſion of an office, character, 
or place. | 

Nothing had been more eaſy than to command a patron of a 
long flanding. 3 Dryden. 

Although the ancients were of opinion that Egypt was formerly 
ſea; yet this tract of land is as old, and of as long a flanding, as 
any upon the continent of Africa. | Weoodward. 

I wiſh your fortune had enabled you to have continued longer 
in the gms till you were of ten years flanding, - Sift, 

2. Station; place to ſtand in. 

Such ordnance as he brought with him, becauſe it was fitter 
for ſervice in field than for battery, did only beat down the 
battlements, and ſuch little landing: Knolles 1 Hiſtory, 

His coming is in ſtate; I will provide you a good flanding to iee 
his entry. G | Bacon. 

3. Power to ſtand. $ | 
I ſink in deep mire, where there is no fanding. Pſalm lzix, 
4- Rank ; condition, 


Poſs NDISH. #. / tand and diſb.] A caſe for pen and 
Ink. 

A Grubſtreet patriot does not write to ſecure, but get fome- 
thing : ſhould the government be overturned, he has nothing to 
loſe but an old fandiſh. Addiſon. 

I bequeath to Dean Swift, eſquire, my large ſilver fandiſh, con- 
fiſting of a large ſilver plate, an ink-pot, and a ſand-box. Swift. 

STANG. 2. J. [pezng, Saxon.] A perch. 
| Theſe fields were intermingled with woods of half a fang, and 
the talleſt tree appeared to be ſeven feet high, wift, 
STANK. adj, [ ftanco, Italian.) Weak ; worn ou 
Diggon, I am ſo Riff and ſo flank, 15 
That unneth I may ſtand any more, 
And how the weſtern wind bloweth ſore, 


Beating the withered leaf from the tree, : Spenſer, 
STANK. The preterite of fink. | 

The fiſh in the river died, and the river ok Exod. vil. 

STA'NNARY. adj. [from flannum, Lat.] Relating to 


the tin-works, 

A ſteward keepeth his court once every three weeks 1 they 
are termed flannary courts, of the Latin flannum, and hold plea of 
action of debt or treſpaſs about white or black tin, | Carew. 


STANZA. n./. [ 22 Ital. fance, Fr.] A number 
of lines regularly adjuſted to each other ; ſo much 
of a poem as contains every variation of meaſure or 
relation of rhyme. Stanza is * a room of a 
houſe, and came to ſignify a ſubdiviſion of a poem ; 
a ſtaff, | 

So bold as yet no verſe of mine has been, 


To wear that gem on any line; 
Nor, till the happy nuptial houſe be ſeen, 


Shall any fanza with it ſhine, Convley, 
Horace confines himſelf ſtrictly to one ſort of verſe or fanza in 
every ode. Dryden. 


ry 
In quatrains, the laſt line of the fanza is to be conſidered in 
the compoſition of the firſt, | 
efore his ſacred name flics ev'ry fault, i 
And each exalted flanza teems with thought, P 
STA'PLE. u. J. ¶ ape, French ; fapel, Dutch.) 
1. A ſettled mart; an eſtabliſhed emporium, 
A flaple of romance and lyes, 
Falſe tears, and real perjuries. Prior. 
The cuſtoms of Alexandria were very great, it having been the 
faple of the Indian trade. Arbuthnot on Coins, 
Frye Alexander the Great ſacked, and eſtabliſhing the Paple at 
Alexandria, made the greateſt revolution in trade that ever was 
known. 5 Arbutbnot. 
2. I know not the meaning in the following paſſage. 
Henry II. granted liberty of coining to certain abbies, allowing 
them one faple, and two puncheons, at a rate. Camden, 
3. The original material of a manufacture. | 
At 3 for her wool whoſe ffaple doth excel, 
And ſeems to overmatch the golden Phrygian fell, Drayton, 
STA TIE. adj, [from the noun.] 


1. Settled ; eſtabliſhed in commerce. 
Some Engliſh wool, vex'd in a Belgian loom, 
And into cloth of ſpungy ſoftneſs made, 
Did into-France or colder Denmark roam, 
To ruin with worſe ware our faple trade. Dryden, 
2. According to the laws of commerce. 

What needy writers would not ſolicit to work under ſuch maſters, 
who will take off their ware at their own rates, and trouble not 
themſelves to examine whether it be faple or no ? Swift. 

STAPLE. n. / [yeapul, Saxon, a prop.] A loop of 
iron; a bar bent and driven in at both ends. 

I have ſeen faples of doors and nails born. Peacham, 

The filver ring the pull'd, the door reclos'd ; 
The bolt, obedient to the filken cord, 
To the ſtrong flaple's inmoſt depth reftor'd, : | 
Secur'd the valves. hq s Odyſſey. 
STAR. BY [preonna, Saxon; Herre, Dutch. 
1. One of the luminous bodies that appear in the noc- 
turnal ſky. 

When 0 aſtronomer uſes the word far in its ſtrict ſenſe, it 

js applied only to the fixt fart: but in a large ſenſe it includes 


the planets. Warts. 
5 Then 7 pebbles on the hungry beech 
Fillop the fart; 
Murdering impoſſibility, to make 
What Gann bo. 8 Sbaleſpeare'i Corielanus. 


Hither the Syracuſan's art tranſlates 
Heaven's form, the courſe of things. and human fates z 
Th' included ſpirit, ſerving the far-deck'd ſigus, 
The living work in conſtaut motions winds. Hakewill. 


Dryden. 


| 


STA. 


As from a cloud his fulgent head.. 
And ſhape far bright, appear'd. Mikes. 
2. The pole · ſtar. 


wan if you be not turned Turk, there is no more ſailing by 


ar. p Shakeſpeare's Much ads about Nothing. 

3. os a of the planets, ſuppoſed to influence 
rtune. | | | 

From forth the fatal loins of theſe two foes 

A pair of flar-croſt lovers take their life. or fr 

We are apt to do amiſs, and lay the blame upon our fart of 

fortune, L' Eftrange. 

4. A mark of reference; an aſteriſk, 


Remarks worthy of riper obſervation, note with a marginal lar. 


' att. 
STAR of Bethlehem, u. /, [ornithogalum, Lat.] A _ 
ler. 
STA'RAPPLE, #. // A globular or olive-ſhaped ſoft 
fleſhy fruit, incloſing a ſtone of the ſame ſhape. 
This plant grows in the warmeſt parts of America, 
where the fruit is eaten by way of deſert, | It grows 
to the height of thirty or forty feet. Miller, 


STA'RBOARD. . /. [peeonbond, Saxon. ] Is the right - 
hand ſide of the ap, as larboard is the left. N 


Harris, 
On ſhipboard the mariners will not leave their farboard and 
larboard, becauſe ſome one accounts it gibriſh, Bramball. 


STARCH. ». / [from farc, Teutonick, ſtiff.] A kind 
of viſcous matter made of flower or potatoes, with 
which linen is ſtiffened, and was formerly coloured. 

| Has he En 
Diſſik'd your yellow farch, or ſaid your doublet 
Was not _— Frenchified? Fleteber': Queen of Corinth, 
With arch thin laid on, and the ſkin well ftretched, prepare 
your ground, Peacham on Drawings. 

To STARCH. v. a. [from the noun.] To ſtiffen wi 
ftarch, 
Her goodly countenance I've ſeen 

Set off with kerchief flarch'd and pinners clean. Gay. 

STA'RCHAMBEK, #. / [camera ftellata, Lat.] A kind 
of criminal court of equity, Now aboliſhed. 

I'll make a e matter of it; if he were twenty Sir 
John Falſtaffs, he ſhall not abuſe Robert Shallow, eſqulre. Shake 

STA'RCHED. adj, [from ffarch.] | 

1. Stiffened with ſtarch, 

2. Stiff; preciſe ; formal. | 

| Does the Goſpel any where preſcribe a flayched ſqueezed couna 
tenanoe, a ſtiff formal gait, or a ſingularity of manners? Sevift. 

STA'RCHER,. #. / [from ffarch.]) One whoſe trade is 
to ſtarch. | 

STA'RCHLY. adv, [from Farch.] Stifly ; preciſely. 

„ e 1. J. [from ffarch.] Stiffneſs; preciſe - 
neis. 

To STARE. v. 3. [yzaman, Saxon; fferren, Dutch.] 

1. To look with fixed eyes; to look with wonder, im- 
pudence, confidence, ſtupidity, or horrour. 

Her modeſt eyes, abaſhed to behold 
So many gazers as on her do fare, | | 
Upon the lowly ground affixed are. Spenſer. 


Their Haring eyes ſparkling with fervent fire, 
And ugly ſhapes, did nigh the man diſmay, 


That, were it not for ſhame, he would retire. Spenſer. 
Look not big, nor ſtare nor fret: 
I will be maſter of what is mine own. Shakeſpeare. 


They were never ſatisfied with faring upon their maſts, ſails, 
cables, ropes, and tacklings. . Abbet. 
I hear 
The tread of many feet ſteering this way; 
Perhaps my enemies, who come to flare 
At my affliction, and perhaps t' inſult. Milton's Agoniſtet. 
A ſatyr, that comes flaring from the woods, 


Muſt not at firſt ſpeak like an orator, Waller. 
And, while he fares around with ſtupid eyes, 
His brows with berries and his temples dyes, Dryden. 


What doſt thou make a ſhipboard ? 
Art thou of Bethlem's noble college free, 
Stark flaring man, that thou ſhouldſt tempt the ſea ? Dryden, 
Struggling, and wildly Paring on the ſkies 
With ſcarce recover'd fight. Dryden's /Eneid. 
Trembling the miſereant ſtood; 
He Sec and roll'd his haggard eyes around. Dryden. 
reak out in crackling flames to ſhua thy ſnare, 
Or hiſs a dragon, or. a tyger fare. Dryden's Virgil. 
Why duſt thou not 
Try the virtue of that gorgon face, 
To flare me into ſtatue ? Dryden. 
I was unluckily prevented by the preſence of a bear, which, as 
I approached with my owt threw his eyes in my way, and 
fared me out of my reſolution, Addiſon : Guardian. 
The wit at his elbow gave him a touch upon the ſhoulder, 
and flared him in the face with ſo bewitching a grin, that the 
whiltler relaxed his fibres. ' efddiſon. 
She paid a tradeſman once, to make him fare. Popo. 
Gods ! ſhall the raviſher 9 your hair, | 
While the fops envy, and the ladies fare ? Pops. 
Through nature and through art ſhe rang'd, 
And gracefully her ſubje& chang'd 1 
In vain z her hearers had no ſhare 8 
In all ſhe ſpoke, except to flare. . Swift, 
2. To STARE in the face, To be undeniably evident, 
Is it poſſible for people without ſcruple to offend againſt the 
law which they carry about them in indelible characters, and 
that fares them in the face whilſt they are breaking it? Locke, 
3. To ſtand out. | | 
Take off all the Paring ſtraws and jaggs in the hive, and make 
them ſmooth,  Mortimer's Huſbandry, 
STARE. . /. [from the verb.] 
1. Fixed look, | 
The balls of his broad eyes roll'd in his head, 
And glar'd betwixt a yellow and a red: 
He look'd a lion with a gloomy fare, 
And o'er his eyebrows hung his matted hair, Dryden, 


2. [ furnus, Latin.) Starling. A bird. | 
SARA. 1. V [from fare.) One who looks with fixed 
eyes. 
4 One ſelf-approviag hour whole years outweighs 
Of ſtupid Parers, and of loud huzzas. 


P 
STA*RFISH, 5. / [ far and f.] A fiſh branching our | 


into ſeveral points. | 
This has u ray of one ſpecies of Engliſh far. Mond ed. 


STARGAZER. u. 7 [ far and gaze.) An aſtronomer, 
or aſtrologer. In contempt. 
Let the aitrologers, the forgazers, and the — prognoſti· 
entors, ſtand up and ſave thee. . xIvii. 13. 
A fargazer, in che height of his celeſtial obſervations, ſtum- 
bad into a ditch, L' Ffirange. 
STA'RHAWK, v. , [aftur, Lat.] A ſort of hawk. Aiaſau. 
STARK. adj, [yxenc, franc, Saxon; flerck, Dutch.] 
1. Stiff; ſtrong ; rugged. Lg 
His heavy head devoid of careful cark, | 
Whoſe ſenſes all were * benumb' d and fark, Spenſer. 
a 
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Many a nobleman lies fark and Riff 
Under the hoofs of vaunting enemies. 


The north is not ſo 
go ſoon as thiy ſpring Is 
in two, and flings the ſeed, 
2. Deep; full; ſtill. 
Conſider the fark ſecurit 
The commonwealth is in now; the whole ſenate 


— and cold. Bien 488 
ecome fark enough, it breaks the caſe 
Derbam's Phyſico-Theology. 


Sleepy, and dreaming no ſuch violent blow. Ben Jonſon, 
3. Mere ; ſimple; plain; groſs, 
To turn % fools, and ſubjeRts fit : 
For ſport of boys, and rabble wit, Hudibras, 
He pronounces the citation fark nonſenſe. Collier, 


$TarK, adv, Is uſed to intend or augment the ſigni- 
fication of a word : as fark mad, mad in the higheſt 

degree, It is now little uſed but in low language. 
hen are the beſt but fark naught ; for open ſuſpecting others, 


comes of ſecret condemning themſelves. Sidney. 
The fruitful-headed beaſt, amaz d 
At flaſhing beams of that 1 ſhield, 
Became fark blind, and all his ſenſes doz'd, 
That down he tumbled, a Spenſer, 
Men and women go ſtark naked, Abbot. 


They both dance much and, for more nimbleneſs, ſometimes 
fart naked, Heylyn, 
He is fark mad, who ever ſays 
"That he hath been in love an hour. Donne, 
Thoſe ſeditlous, that ſeemed moderate before, became deſperate, 
and thote who, were deſperate ſeemed flark mad; whence tumults, 
confuled hallooings and howlings. Hayward. 
Who, by the molt cogent arguments, will diſtobe himſelf at 
onde of all his old opinions, and turn himſelf out fark naked in 
queſt of new notions ? | Locle. 
In came ſquire South, all dreſſed up in feathers and ribbons, 
Park ſtaring mail, brandiſhing his word. Arbutbnot. 
STA'RKLY. adv, [from art.] Stifly ; ſtrongly. 
As lit Jock v4 up in cep as guiltleſy labour, 
h When it lies farkly in the traveller's bones. Shakeſpeare. 
STA'R1LKSs, adj. [from far.) Having no light of ſtars. 
— A boundlels continent, 
Dark, waſte, and wild, under the frown of night 
Star {eſs expor'ds Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Cato might give them furlos for another world; 
But we, like ſentries, are oblig'd to ſtand 


« 


In are nights, and wait th' appointed hour. Dryden, 
SrA'RLIGUT, . /. [ far and light.) Luſtre of the ſtars, 
Now they never meet in giove or greens 

By tountain chat or tpangled ſtarlight ſheen, Shakeſpeare. 

Nor walk by moon | 
Or glittering /.r/igbt, without chee is ſweet. Milton. 
hey dane d by farlight and the friendly moon. Dryden, 
 S$Ta'rlLiGnTt, a4), Lighted by the ſtars, 
Owls, that mark the ſetting lun, declare 
A ftarlight evening and a niorning alf. —Dryden's Virgil, 


STA'RLIKK, adj, [ar and /4e.] | 
1. Stellated ; having various points, reſembling a ſtar 
in luſtre. 

Nig li ſhade tree riſes with a wooden ſtem, green-leaved, and has 
 Plariite flowery. ; Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
2, Bright ; illuſtrious. 

The having turned many to righteouſneſs ſhall confer a farlike 

and immortal brightneſs. Boyle's Seraphick Loves 
Theſe reaſons mov'd her flarlike huſband's hearty | 
But ill he held his purpoſe to depart, Dryden. 
Sra'rtinG, . / [nexplng, Saxon; furnus.) A 
{mall ſinging bird, 
mou 
t him, 


| will have a ftarling taught to 
Nothing but Mortimer, and give 
To keep his anger fill in motions Sbakeſpeare't Henry IV. 
STN Av. adj, [Aar and pave.) Studded with 
ſtars. | 
In progreſs through the road of heav'n farpay'd. Milton. 
STAKkrROOF, adj, [ far and proof. ] Impervious to 
ſtarlight, 
Under the ſhady roof 
Of branching elm farproofe Milton, 
STA'R-KKAD, . /. [far and read.] Doctrine of the 
ſtars ; aſtronomy. Spen/er. 
STAKRBD, adj, (from fr 
1. Influenced $, e ſtars with reſpe& to fortune, 
7 y third comfort, | 
Starr's moſt untuckily, is from my breaſt 
, Hal'd out to murder. 
2. Decorated with ſtars. 
| | That art Ethiop queen, that ſtrove 
To fet her beauty's praiſe above 


he fea-nymphs. Milton. 
He furious hurl'd againſt the ground 
His (ceptre fary'd with golden ftuds around. 


Pope, 
STARRY, adj. Lange | | 
1. Decorated with ſtars ; abounSing with ſtars, 
Daphne wond'ring mounts on high, 
Above the clouds, above the farry fey ! 
2, Conlling of ſtars ; ſtellar, 
uch is his will, that paints 
The earth with colours treſh, 
The darkeſt ſkies with fore 
Of farry lights, 
Heav'n and earth's compacted frame, 
And flowing watery, and the arty flame, 
And both 4 radlant lighte, one common ſoul 
Inipires and feeds, and animates the whole. 
3. Reſembling ſtars, | 
- "Teas had dimm'd the luſtre of her flarry eyes. Sb. Ill. 
Sr. adj. | fellans, Latin; from far,} Shin- 
ing with ſlellar light; blazing with ſparkling light. 
Such his tell glances as the fatal light 
Of #.rr ng comets that look kingdoms dead, Crafhaww, 


Q 1 r. . / [ /tar and .] An emiſſion from 
a ſtar, 


| have teen a good quantity of that jelly, by the vulgar called a 
flarfbooory ax if it remained upon the extinEion of a falling ſtar, 


Boyle. 
Yo START, . . [fartzer, German.] | 
1. lo teel a ſudden and involuntary twitch or motion of 
the animal frame, on the apprehenſion of danger, 
S141 ting ie an apprebention of the thing feared, and In that kind 
It is a motion of (hrinking 3 and likewite an inquifition, In the be- 
ginning, what the matter thould be, and in that kind it is a motion 


| Pope, 


Spenſer, 


Dryden, 


of erection ; and, therefore, when a man would liſten ſuddenly to any | 


things he #4 ith 4 tor the farting Is an erection of the ſpirits to at- 


tend. Bacen's Natural H „. 
A Hape appear'd Wy 


Rending to look on me 1 1 red back, 
It Arie back, S 76. 


An open enemy to flattery, eſpecially from a friend, from whom 
he dase ty met the Aighteſt appearance of that fervile Kind- 


le. Fell, 
| | fart ar from fome dreadful dream, 


And vften a mylelt if yet awake, Dryden't Spani Friar. 
Ax his doubts decline, 
Dryden. 


He dreads juſt vengeance, and he fart: at fins 


Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tate, 
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He farts at every new a ce, and is always waking and ſo- 
nets for fear of a ſurprize, f 5 Collier on Covetouſneſs. 
2. To riſe ſuddenly : commonly with «p. 
There farted up, in queen Elizabeth's reign, a new preſbyterian 
ſect, which tendered a form of diſcipline to the queen and to the 
| | W, bite, 
Charm'd by theſe rings, trees Parting from the ground 
Have follow'd with delight the powerful ſound. Roſcommon. 
They farting up be held the heavy ſight, Dryden. 
The mind often works in ſearch of ſome hidden idea, though 
ſometimes they fart up in our minds of their own accord. Locke, 
| Might Dryden bleſs once more our eyes, 
New Blackmores and new Milbourns muſt ariſe 
Nay, ſhould great Homer lift his awful head, 


Zoilus again would fart up from the dead, Pope. | 
3. To move with ſudden quickneſs, 
The flowers, call'd out of their beds, | 
Start, and raiſe up their drowſy heads. Cleaveland. 
A ſpirit fit to ftart into an empite, 
And look the world to law. Dryden's Cleomenes. 
She at the ſummons roll'd her eyes around, 
And ſnatch'd the farting ſerpents from the ground, Pope. 


4. To ſhrink ; to winch. 
What trick, what farting hole, canſt thou find out, to hide thee 
from this open ſhame ? Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
With trial fire touch me his finger end 
If he be chaſte, the flame will back deſcend, 
And turn him to no pain; but, if he fart, 
It is the fleſh of a corrupted heart, 
5. To deviate, 

The lords and gentlemen take all the meaneſt ſort upon them- 
ſelves ; for they are beſt able to bring them in, whenſoever any of 
them farteth out. Spenſer on Ireland. 

Th' old drudging ſun from his long-beaten way 
Shall at thy voice Perth and miſguide the day 
The jocund orbs. thall break their meaſur'd pace, 
And ſtubborn poles change their allotted place, 

I rank him with the prodigies of fame, 
With things which fart from nature's common rules, 
With bearded infants, and with teeming mules. Creech, 

Keep your ſoul to the work when ready to fart aſide, unleſs you 

will be a ſlave to every wild imagination, arts. 
6. To ſet out from the barrier at a race. 
It ſeems to be rather a terminus a quo than a true principle, as the 
Parting poſt is none of the horſe's legs, | Boyle. 
| Should ſome god tell-me, that I ſhould be born 
And cry again, his offer J thould ſcorn; 
Aſham'd, when 1 have ended well my race, 
To be led back to my firſt farting place. 
When from the goal they far, 
The youthful charioteers with heaving heart 
Rukh to the race. 8 
"The clangor of the trumpet gives the ſign; 
At once they fart, advancing in a line. 
7. To ſet out on any purſuit, 
Fair courſe of paſſion, where two lovers fart 
And run together, heart ſtill yok'd with heart. Waller, 

People, when they have made themſelves weary, ſet up their reſt 

upon the very ſpot where they flarted. L' Eftrange. 

When two fart into the world together, he that is thrown be- 
hind, unleſs his mind proves generous, will be diſpleaſed with the 
other, Collier. 

To START. . &. a ; 
1. To alarm; to diſturb ſuddenly ; to ſtartle. 
Direneſs, familiar to my ſlaught'rous thoughts, 
Cannot once fart me. | Shakeſpeare. 
Being full of ſupper and diſtemp'ring draughts, 
Upon malicious bravery doſt thou come 
Io flart my quiet? Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
The very print of a fox-foot would have flurted ye. L Eſtrange. 
2. To make to ſtart or fly haſtily from a hiding- place; 
to rouſe by a ſudden diſturbance, 
The blood more ftirs 
To rouſe a lion than to fart a hare. Shakeſpeare. 
I flarted from its vernal bow'r 
The rifing game, and chac'd from flow'r to flow'rs Pope. 
3. To bring into motion; to produce to view or notice; 
to produce nnaxpetedly, 
A with 'em! 
Brutus will fart a ſpirit as ſoon as Ceſar. Shakeſpeare. 
What exception can pollibly be Farted againſt this ſtating 
Hammond, 

It was unadviſedly done, when I was enforcing a weightier de- 
ſign, to fart and follow another of leſs moment. Spratt. 

The preſent occaſion has farted the diſpute amongſt us. Leſley. 

Infignificant cavils may be farted againſt every thing that is not 
capable of mathematical demonſtration. Addiſon. 

was engaged in converſation upon a ſubje& which the people 

love to fer in difceurſe. RS. Addiſon's Freebolder. 
4. To diſcover ; to bring within purſuit. | 

The ſenſual men agree In purſuit of every pleaſure they can Pare. 


Temple, 


Shakeſpeare. 


Convley „ 


Den bam. 


Dryden's Virgil. 
Dry den. 


* 


5. To put ſuddenly out of place. 
One, by a fall in wreſtling, f nent the end of the clavicle from 
the ſternon. | Wifeman's Surgery. 

START. . /. [from the verb.] 

1. A motion of terrour ; a ſudden twitch or contraction 
of the frame from fear or alarm. 

"Theſe flaws and farts would well become 
A woman's Rory at a winter's fire, 


Authoriz'd by her grandam. Shakeſpeare, 
The fright awaken'd Arcite with a fart z 
Againſt his boſom bounc'd his heaving heart. Dryden, 


2. A ſudden rouſing to action; excitement. 
How much had I to do to calm his rage 


| Now fear I this will give it fart again. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


3. Sally; vehement eruption; ſudden effuſion, 
Thou art like enough, through vaſlal fear, 
Baſe inclination, and the flare of ſpleen, 


To tight againſt me under ob ab fo pay. Shakeſpeare. 
Several farts of fancy, otf-hand, look well enough : but bring 
them tv the tell, and there is nothing in em. L' Eftrange, 


Are they not only to diſguiſe our paſſions, 
Jo ſet our looks at variance with our thoughts, 
To check the farts and (allies of the foul? Addiſon's CG. 
We wrie well enough pleaſed with this fart of thought. Atdiſon. 
4. Sudden fit; intermitted action. 
Methought her eyes had eroſs'd her tongue 


For ſhe did ſpeak In farts diſtractedly. Shakeſpeare, 
Thy forms are ſtudied arts, 
Thy ſubtile ways be narrow traits, 
Thy curtefy but ſudden fares, 
And what thou call'ſt thy gifts are baits, Ben Jenſon. 


. Nature does nothing by farts and leaps, or In a bur ut all 
her motions are gradual, 4 (nl 1" ange. 


An ambiguous expreſſion, a little chagrin, or a fart of paſſion, is 
not enough to take leave upon, Collier. 
A — ſpring or motion; a ſhoot; a puſh, 
In ſtrings, the more they are wound up and trained, and thereby 
e. a more quick fart back, the more treble is the ſound j and the 
acker they are, or leſs wound up, the baſer is the ſound, 
Bacon's Natural Hiftery. 
Both cauſe the Qring to give a quicker flare, acon. 
How could water make thoſe vitible farts upon freezing, but by 
ſome ſubtile freeing principle which as luddenly ſhoots into it ? 
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6. Firſt emiflion from the barrier; act of 


f ſetti 
4 ber ſtand an ns in the lips, - ung out, 
training upon the fart, (> +, + Shakeſp a 
All leapt to chariot, bakeſpeare's Henry v 


And every man then for the fart eaſt in his proper lot. 


| Cb 
If a man deal with another upon tonditi | man. 
formance is all. 15 ond, the fart of firſ per. 
7. Jo get the Srax r. To begin before 
obtain advantage over another. 


Get the flart of the majeſtick world. 
All pretorian courts, if an 
| pretence of arbitrement, and th 


Bacon. 
another 3 to 


Shak, ul; 
of the parties be laid Ss, 


e other party during that ti 


cautelouſly get the fart and advantage at common 1a * 
torian coure will & back all things is ftatu guo = et the pre. 
Bacon 
Doubtleſs ſome other heart War with Spain, 
Will per the fart; 
And, ſtepping in before, | 
Will take poſſeſſion of the facred tore 
Of hidden ſweets, © * 


Ere the knight could do his part, 

The ſquire had got ſo much the fart, 

H' had to the lady done his errand, 

And told her all his tricks aforehand. 

She might have forſaken him, if he had not got the fart of her, 
8 Dryden's nei , Dedicatian, 
The reaſon why the mathematicks and mechanick arts have ſo 
much got the ftart in growth of other ſciences, may be reſolveq into 


this, that their progreſs hath not been retarded by that reverential 
awe of former diſcoverers. 


Clanvi 
The French year has get tbe ſtart of ours more in the ee 5 
nature than in the new ſtyle. Addiſon, 


STARTER. 2. / [from fart.) 
1. One that ſhrinks from his purpoſe, 
Stand to it boldly, and take quarter, 
7 To let thee ſee I am no farter, Hudibraz, 
2. One who ſuddenly moves a queſtion or objection. 
3. A dog that rouſes the game, 
If Sheridan was not the ſtauncheſt hound in the pack, he was 2 


leaſt the beſt Barter. Delary, 
STA'RTINGLY. adv, [from farting.) By ſudden fits; 
with frequent intermiſſion, 
Why do you ſpeak ſo Partingly and raſh? Shak, Othell;, 
STA'RTINGPOST. 2. J. | fart and poſt.) Barrier from 
which the race begins, RE hs 
To STA'RTLE, v. #. [from fart.] To ſhrink ; to move 
on, feeling a ſudden impreſſion of alarm or terrour, 
The ſtartling ſteed was ſeiz'd with ſudden fright, 


And, bounding, o'er the pommel caſt the knight, Dryden, 
Why ſhrinks the ſoul 
Back on herſelf, and fartles at deſtruction? Addiſon's Cats, 
My frighted thoughts run back, 
And flartle into madneſs at the ſound. Addiſon's Cate, 


To STARTLE. v. 2. 


1. To fright; to ſhock; to impreſs with ſudden ter- 
rour, ſurpriſe, or alarm. 
Such whiſp'ring wak'd her, but with fartled eye 
On Adam. 
To hear the lark begin his flight, 
And ſinging farrls the dull night 
From his watch-tower in the ſkies, 
Till the dappled dawn doth riſe. Milton, 
The ſuppoſition that angels aſſume bodies needs not Partle us, 
fince ſome of the moſt ancient and moſt learned fathers ſeemed to 


believe that they had bodies, Lis 
Inceſt ! Oh name it not! 
The very mention ſhakes my inmoſt ſoul 2 
The gods are ſtartled in their peaceful manſiony, 
And nature fickens at the ſhocking ſound. Snitb. 


His books had been ſolemnly burnt at Rome as heretical : ſome 
people, he found, were flartled at it; ſo he was forced bojdly to 


make repriſals, to buoy up their courage, Atterburys 
| Now the leaf 
Inceſſant ruſtles, from the mournful grove 
Oft Bartling ſuch as ſtudious walk below, 
And flowly circles through the waving air. Thomſon. 


2. To deter; to make to deviate. 

They would find occaſions enough, upon the account of bis 
known affections to the king's ſervice, from which it was not poſ- 
fible to remove or fartle him. Clarendon. 

Wilmot had more ſcruples from religion to fartle him, and would 
not have attained his end by any groſs act of wickedneſs. . Clarendon, 

STA'RTLE. . / [from the verb.] Sudden alarm; 
ſhock ; ſudden impreſſion of terrour. 

After having recovered from my firſt fartle, I was very well 
pleaſed at the accident. | h Spedtator. 

STARTUP, 1. J. [ fart and wp.) One that comes ſud - 
denly into notice. | | 

That young ftartup hath all the glory of my overthrow. Shak 

To STARVE, v. n. [preanpan, Saxon; frerven, Dutch, 
to die.] | | 
1. To periſh; to be deſtroyed. Obſolete, 


To her came meſſage of the murderment, 8855 
Wherein her guiltleſs friends ſhould hopeleſs ſlurve. Fairfuvs 
2. To periſh with hunger. It has di- or for belore 
the cauſe ; of leſs properly. | 
Were the pains of Woneſt induſtry, and of flarwing with hunger 
and cold, ſet before us, no body would doubt which to chuſe. Locks 
An animal that farwe: of hunger, dies feveriſh and delirious. 


wy Arbutbnits 
3. To bo killed with cold. It has with or for before the 
cauſe. 1 4s hol | 
Have I feen the naked arve for cold, 
While avarice my charity controll'd ? Sandy 
4. To ſuffer extreme poverty. 
Sometimes virtue farves while vice is fed 1 
What then ?. is the reward of virtue bread ? Pep 
5. To be deſtroyed with cold. | 5 
Had the ſeeds of the pepper - plant been borne from Java to 


untri ey muſt have flarwed for want of ſun. 
png br, E endeoard's Natural Ho 
To STARVE. v. a. 
1. To kill with hunger. ; 
I cannot blame his covfin king, "eo 
That with'd him on the barren mountains fare d. Sbollf: 
Hunger and thirſt, or guns and ſwords, 
Give the ſame death in different words: 
\ To puſh this argument no further, Prix. 
To flarve a man in law is murther, 4, they 
If they had died through fatting, when meat was at hand, 


would have been guilty of Sarving themſelves. 1 50 
2. To ſubdue by famine. 
Thy deſires 
Are wolfiſh, bloody, farw'd, and ravenous. Sbaleſpe 
He would have worn her out by flow degrees, Dryden 
As men by faſting farve th' untam'd diſeaſe. F = «of 
Attalus endeavoured to ftarve Italy, by ſtopping their 2 Co 
proviſions from Africa. Arbuthnet 
3. To kill with cold. 
From beds of raging fire to farve in ice 
Their ſoft ethereal warmth, and there to pins Ache 


Grew s Co/mologia Sacra. 


| Immoveable, ipfix'd, and frozen round. 


STA 
4. To deprive of force or vigour. 


| 
he powers of their minds are farved by diſuſe, and have loſt 
4 48 and ſtrength which nature fitted them to receive; Locke. 


$TAa'nVELING. ws. /; [om ſtarve.) An animal thin 


and weak for want of nouriſhment, 
If 1 hang, I'll make a fat pair of gallows; for old fir John 
hangs with me, and he g no farveling. . Shakeſpeare, 
Now thy alms is given, the letter's read; 
The body riſen again, the which was dead 
And thy poor flarweling bountifully fed. Donne. 
The fat ones would be making ſport with the lean, and calling 
them Parwelings. adi. Hun 4 L' Eftrange. 
RVELING. adj, ; lean; pining. 
SELL] The ee TH, thin ran 
By kind avulſion; elſe the ftarweling brood, 
Void of ſufficient ſuſtenance, will yield 
A lender autumn. Philips. 
Poor farveling bard, how ſmall thy gains! 
How unproportion'd to thy pains! 
$TA"RWORT. #. J. [after, Latin.) A plant. Miller. 
$Ta'TARY- adj. [from ſatus, Latin.] Fixed; ſettled. 
The ſet and flatery times of paring of nails, and cutting of 
hair, is but the continuation of ancient ſuperſtition. Brown. 


STATE. n. J. [ flatus, Latin. ] 
1. Condition; circumſtances of nature or fortune. 


I do not 
Infer as if I thought my ſiſter's fate 
Milton. 


Secure. 

I found the whole city highly concerned for the hazardous fate 
of Candia, which was loſt after. Dominico Cantarini, the 
ſent duke, was fedulous in that affair, Brown's Travels, 
Their fins have the aggravation of being fins againſt grace, and 
forſaking and _— from God; which reſpe& makes the fate 
of apoſtates, as moſt unexcuſable, ſo the moſt deſperately dan- 

| us ſlate. | Hammond. 


Thus have his prayers for others altered and amended the fate 
of his own heart. 


Relate what Latium was; 
Declare the paſt and preſent Bate of things. Dryden's Æneid. 
Like the papiſts is your poet's fate, 
Poor and diſarm d. ; Pope. 
2. Modification of any thing. 4 
Keep the fate of the queſtion in your eye. Boyle. 


3. Stationary point z criſis ; height; point from which 
the next movement is regreſſion. | 
The deer, that endureth the womb but eight months, and is 
complete at fix years, cannot live much more than thirty, as hav- 
ing paſſed two general motions, that is, its beginning and increaſe; 
. but two more to run through, that is, its fate and de- 


alination. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Tumours have their ſeveral degrees and times; as beginning, 
augment, fare, and declination, Wiſeman. 


4 [Mat. French.) Eftate ; figniory ; poſſeſſion, 
: | Strong was their plot, 
Their flates far off, and they of wary wit. Daniel. 
5. Mode of government. 
No fate can be named wherein any part of the body of thoſe 
imperial laws hath the juſt force of a law, otherwiſe than as cuſtom 
hath particularly induced it. Selden. 


6, The community; the publick; the commonwealth. 
If any thing more than your ſport 
Did move your greatneſs, and this noble fate, 
To call on him, he hopes it is no other 
But for your health's ſake. Shakeſp. Troilus and Creſſida. 
A PBate's anger | 
Should not take knowledge either of fools or women. B. F. 
T hear her talle of fate matters and the ſenate” Hen Jonſon, 
What he got by fortune, | 
It was e that now muſt make his right. Daniel. 
The fate hath given you licence to ſtay on land for the ſpace of 
fix Weeks. Bacon. 
It is better the kingdom ſhould be in eſtate, with particular 


boſs to many of the people, than that all the people ſhould be well, 
n 


and the fate of the kingdom altogether loſt. Hayward. 
It is a bad exchange to wound a man's own conſcience, thereby 
to ſalve you ſores. King Charles. 


or you we ſtay'd, as did the Grecian ſtate 
Till Alexander came. Eq Waller. 
Since they all live by begging, it were better for the _ to 
keep them. | raunt. 
I beſe are the realms of unrelenting fate; 
And awful Rhadamanthus rules the flat 2 
He hears and judges. Dryden Æneid. 
Hence fingle ſtate, in Shakeſpeare, for individuality. 
ors LA whoſe murther yet is but fantaſtical, 
Shakes ſo my ſingle flate of man, that function 
Is ſmother'd in ſurmiſe. : Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
$. Civil power, not eccleſiaſtical. 
The ſame criminal may be abſolved by the church, and con- 
demned by the fate; ablolved or pardoned by the fate, yet cen- 
ſured by the church. „Le 
9. A republick ; a government not monarchical. 
They feared nothing from a flate ſo narrow in compals of land, 
and ſo weak, that the ſtrength of their armies has ever been made 
up of foreign troops. ; Temple. 
10. Rank; condition; quality. 
Fair dame, I am not to you known, 
Though in your fate of honour I am perfect. Shakeſpeare. 
High fate the bed is where misfortune lies. Fairfax. 


11, Solemn pomp ; appearance of greatneſs, 
When in triumphant fare the Britiſh muſe, | 
True to herſelf, ſhall bard'rous aid refuſe. Roſcommon. 
There kings receiv'd the marks of ſov ' rein power: 
In fate the monarchs march'd ; the lictors bore 
The awful axes and the rods before. Dryden's AEneid. 
Let my attendants wait; I'll be alone: 
Where leaſt of fate, there moſt of love is ſhown, Dryden. 
To appear in their robes would be a troubleſome piece of =—_ 
oer. 


At home ſurrounded by a ſervile crowd, 
Prompt to abuſe, and in detraction loud j 
Abroad begirt with men, and ſwords, and ſpears, ; 
His very flate acknowledging his fears. Prior. 
If God has delivered me up to evil ſpirits, to be dragged by 
them to places of torments, could it be any comfort to me that 
they found me upon a bed of fate P Laco. 
12. Dignity; grandeur, : 
She inſtructed him how he ſhould keep fate, and yet with a 


modeſt ſenſe of his misfortunes. Bacon's Henr VII, 
The ſwan rows her ſlate with oary feet. illon. 
He was ſtaid, and in his gait 
Preſerv'd a grave majeſtick fates Butler, 
Such cheerful modeſty, ſuch humble Pate, | 
Moves certain love, Waller. 


Can this imperious lord forget to reign, ; 

Quit all his Pare, deſcend, and ſerve again? Pope's Statins. 
e will confider, not what arts, or methods, or application will 
oneſt make him richer and greater than his brethren, or remove 
him from a ſhop to a life of fate and pleaſure ; but will conſider 
Wart arts, what methods, what application can make worldly bu- 
haefs moſt acceptable to God, and make a life of trade a life of 
holineſs, devotion, and piety. ; Law. 
13. A ſeat of dipni 

Th's chair ſhall 


is dags ſceptre, and this 
Won my crown, e 4 Bs 


| 


Swift. 


| 


S T A 


thought there was no offence in an elbow- chair. 


14. A canopy ; a covering of dignity. 
Over the chair is a fate 1 Pr of 
than ours and the tate is curiouſly wrought wi 
His high throne, under flare 
Of richeſt texture ſpread, at th' upper end 
Was plac'd. 


te. 
She is a dutcheſs; a great fate, 


16. The principal perſons in the government. 
The bold defign 
Pleas'd highly thoſe infernal fates. 


„ . * . : Mi 
17. Joined with another word, it ſignifies publick. 
I am no courtier, nor verſed in 
been contemplative than active. 


Council What 's that? a pack of bearded ſlaves, 
The ſcavengers that ſweep fate nuiſances, 
And are themſelves the greateſt, 
I am accuſed of reflecting upon great Pates-folks. 
0 STATE, v. a. [conftater, French.) 
1. To ſettle ; to regulate. 


damage, 


flated and unqueſtioned fee of his office. 


Its preſent ſtate faterh it to be what it now is, 
why they who acknowledge the necefſi 
ſame God, may not aſk in the fame form. 


done to the memory of the dead. 


ficient to juſtify the moſt abſolute condemnation of it. 
STA'TELINESS. #. J. [from fately.) 


dignity. 
We may collect the excellency of the underſtanding then 


For ftatelineſs and majeſty what is comparable to a horſe ? 


2. Appearance of pride; affected dignity. 
Agenor, glad ſuch punctual ready bliſs 
Did on his own deſign itſelf obtrude, 


She hated fatelineſs z but wiſely knew 
What juſt regard was to her title due. 
STATELY, adj. [from fate. 


nificent, 
A ftatelier pyramid to her I'll rear, 


2. Elevated in mien or ſentiment. 


Ye that Pately tread or lowly 


without ambition, which is the vice of Lucan, 


ficent room in a palace or great houſe. 
STATES. 1. / pl. from ftate.] Nobility. 
STATESMAN. u. /. [ fate and man.] 


It looks grave enough 


If ſuch actions may have paſſage free, 


their own and their maſter's ruin. 


Here Britain's fateſmen oft the fall foredoom 


who meddles with publick affairs: in contempt. 
How ſhe was in debt, and where ſhe meant 


our fateſwomen. 


STA'TICK, cience of N 
A man weigheth ſome pounds leſs in the hel 
cording to experience, and the flatick aphoriſms of Sanctorius . 


which conſiders the weight of bodies. 


STATION. . / [ ation, French; Patio, Latin. ] 
1. The a& of ſtanding. 


A fation like the herald, M 
2. A ſtate of reſt, 
3. A place where any one is placed. 


a kennel than a camp. 


eſpeare's Henry IV. 


The planets in their flation lr ſtood. 


by th 
glorious remainders of it now, and gueſs at the fatelineſs of the 
— by the magnificence of its ruins. South, 


To ſeem a ſtateſman. Ben Fonſun 
The corruption of a poet is the generation of a flateſman. Pope, 
| 2. One employed in publick affairs. 


As ſhe affected hot the grandeur of a fate with a can y, ſhe 


Arbutbnot. 
The brain was her ſtudy, the heart her flate room. Arbuthnor, 


4 ſomewhat whiter 
River and ſilk. Bac. 


Milron' Paradiſe Loft. 
15. A perſon of high rank. Obſole : I» 
Latymer. 


lton. 


fate affairs; my lite hath rather 
| Bacon, 


Dryden's Cleomenes. 
Swift, 


This is ſo flated a rule, that all caſuiſts preſs jt in all caſes of 


ge. Decay of Piety. 
This is to flate accounts, and looks more like . 4 — 
friendſhip. 


Collier of Friendſhip. 
He is capable of corruption who receives more med what he 
g Addiſon. 
2. To repreſent in all the circumſtances of modification. 
Many other inconveniences are conſequent to this flating of this | 
queſtion ; and particularly that, by thote which thus fare it, there 
hath never yet been aſſigned any definite number of fundamentals, 


Hammond on Fundamentals. 


Hale. 
Were our caſe ones to any ſober heathen, he would never gueſs 


ty of prayer, and confeſs the 
1 tn Ae f. 
To fare it fairly, imitation is the moſt advantageous way for a 
tranſlator to ſhew himſelf, but the greateſt wrong which can be 


: D den. 
I pretended not fully to fate, much leſs demonſtrate, the truth 
contained in the text. Atterbury. 


Though I don't pretend to fate the exact degree of miſchief that 
is done by it, yet its plain and natural tendency to do harm is ſuf- 
Law. 


1. Grandeur; majeſtick appearance; auguſt manner 


Swell'd his vaſt looks to bigger 4 Beaumont : Pſyche, 
Bettorton, 


1. Auguſt ; grand; lofty; 3 majeſtick; mag- 


Than Rhodope's or Memphis“ ever was. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
Theſe regions have abundance of high cedars, an other Far 


trees caſting a ſhade, Raleigb': Hiſtory. 
Truth, like a flatcly dome, will not ſhew herſelf at the firſt viſit, 
7 South, 
| He many a walk trayers'd 
Of Patelieft covert, cedar, pine, or palm. Milton. 


_ Milton. 
He maintains majeſty in the midſt of plainneſs, and is fately 
Dryden. 


* . 
STa"TEROOM. 2. / [from fate and room.] A magni- 


1. A politician; one verſed in the arts of government. 


Bond- ſlaves and pagans ſhall our flateſmen be. Shakeſp. Othello, 

It is a weakneſs which attends high and low the fateſman who 
holds the helm, as well as the peaſant who holds the plough. South. 
Abſolute power is not a plant that will grow in this ſoil; and 
Pateſmen, who have attempted to cultivate it here, have ou on 
| avenant. 

A Britiſh miniſter muſt expect to ſee many friends fall off, 
whom he cannot gratify ; ſince, to uſe the phraſe of a late futeſman, 
the paſture is not large enough. Addiſon, 


Of foreign tyrants, and of nymphs at home. Pope. 
STA TESWOMAN. 1. /; [ Hate and woman.] A woman 


To raiſe freſh ſums : the 's a great flateſwoman'! B. Jenſon. 
Several objects may innocently be ridiculed, as the paſſions of 
| ' Addiſon, 

STA'T1CAL. } adj, [from the noun.) Relating to the 


t of winter, ac- | 


Brown's Vulgar Erreuri. 

If one by a fatical engine could regulate his inſenſible perſpira- 
tion, he might often, by reſtoring of that, foreſee, prevent, or 
ſhorten a fit of the gout. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
STA"TICKS. nf, [rol fatigue, Fr.] The ſcience 


This is a catholick rule of faticks, that if any body be bulk for 
bull heavier than a fluid, It will ſink to the bottom; and if lighter, 
it will float upon it, having part extant, and part immerſed, as 
that ſo much of che fluid as js equal in bulk to the immerſed part 
be equal in gravity to the Whole. | Bentley. 


Their manner was to ſtand at prayer, whereupon their meeting 
unto that purpoſe on thoſe days had the names of ne given 


8 
New-lighted on a heaven-lfling Shakeſpeare's Timon. 


All progreſſion is performed by drawing on or impelling for- 
ward 8 part which was before in lation or at quiet, where there 
are no joints» Brown's Vulgar Trrour:. 


The ſeditious remained within their ation, which, by reaſon of 
the naſtinets of the beaſtly multitude, might more fitly be termed 


More s Antidote againſt Atheiſm. | 


4. Poſt aſſigned; office. 
Michael in either hand leads them out of Paradiſe, the fiery 
ſerpent waving behind them, and the cherubims taking their ſta- 
tions to guard the place. | Milton. 
6. Situation; poſition, 


To ſingle ſtations now what years belong, 
With planets join'd, they claim another ſongs Creech, 
' The fig and date, why love they to remain 
In middle fatior, and an even plain 
While in the lower marſh the gourd is found, 
And while the hill with olive-ſhade is crown'd ? 
6. Employment; office, 
No member of a political body ſo mean, but it may be uſed in 
ſome ſation or other. IL Eftrange. 
By ſpending this day in religious exerciſes, we acquire new 
ſtrength and reſolution to perform God's will in our ſeve;al ati u 
the week following. Nelſon. 
They believe that the common ſize of human underſtanding is 
fitted to ſome Ration or other. Sevift. 
Whether thoſe who are leaders of a party arrive at that ſation 
more by a ſort of inſtinct, or influence of the ſtars, than, by the 
poſſeſſion of any great abilities, may be a point of much diſpute. 


Swift. 
7. Character; ſtate. hin 


Far the greater part have kept their lation. Milton. 

8. Rank; condition of life. 
I can be contented with an humbler tation, in the temple of virtue, 
than to be ſet on the pinnacle. Dryden. 


To STATION. v. a. [from the noun. ] To place in a 


certain poſt, rank, or place. 
STA'TIONARY, adj, [from /tation.] 
1. Fixed; not progreſſive. | 
Between the deſcent and aſcent, where the image ſeemed fation- 
ary, I ſtopped the priſm, and fixed it in that poſture, that it ſhoald 
be moved no more, Newton's Optics. 
2. Reſpecting place. 
The ſame harmony and fatiotary conſtitution, as it happened in 
many ſpecies, ſo doth it fall out in individuals, Browne 
» Belonging to a ſtationer. 
TA'TIONER, v. / [from fation.] 
1. A bookſeller, 
Some modern tragedies are beautiful on the ſtage, and yet Try- 
phon the flationer complains they are ſeldom aſked for in his ſhops 


Dryden. 
With pe pwr obey'd the call; e 
Glory and gain th' induſtrious tribe provoke, 4 
And gentle Dulneſs ever loves a joke. Pope's Dunciad. 
2. A ſeller of paper. | . = 
STA'TI8T. . /. 78 ſlate.) A ſtateſman ; a politi- 
cian; one ſkilled in government. 


P rior 


1 do believe, g 
Statiſt though I am none, nor like to be, 
That this ſhall prove a war. Shakeſpeare's Cymbelina. 


Their orators thou then extoll'ſt, as thoſe 
The top of eloquence, fatiſts indeed, 
And lovers of their country, Milt. Paradiſe Regained. 


STA'TUARY. 2. J. [ fatuaire, Fr. from flatza, Latin.] 


1. The art of carving images or repreſentations of life. 
The northern nations, that overwhelmed it by their numbers, 
were too barbarous to preſerve the remains of learning more care- 
fully than they did thoſe of architecture ＋ * Temple. 


2. One that practiſes or profeſſes the art of making 
ſtatues. | | 

On other occaſions the Patuaries took their ſubjects from the 

poets, diſuns 


How ſhall any man, who hath a genius for hiſtory, undertake 
ſuch a work with ſpirit and chearfulneſs, when he conſiders that he 
will be read with pleaſure but a very few years? This is like em- 
ploying an excellent fatuary to work upon mouldering ſtone, Swift, 
STATURE. . / [ fatue, Fr. ftatua, Latin.) An image; 
a ſolid repreſentation of any living being. 
The princeſs heard of her mother's fins a piece many years in 
doing, and now newly performed by that rare Italian maſter, 
1 i Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
They ſpake not a word; 
But like dumb fatues, or unbreathing ſtones, COILS 
Star'd each on other, | Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
Architects propounded unto Alexander to cut the mountain 
Athos into the form of a fatue, which in his right hand ſhould 
hold a towa capable of containing ten thouſand men, and in his 
left a vellel to receive all the water that flowed from the mountain. 
| | Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. 
A ſtatue of Polycletus, called the rule, deſerves that name for 
having ſo perſect an agreement In all its parts, that it is not poſſi- 
ble to find a fault in lit. Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
To STA“ TVR. v. a. [from the noun.] To place as a ſtatue. 
Thou ſhalt be worſhipp'd, kiſs'd, lov'd, and ador'd; 
Aud, were there ſenſe in his idolatry, 
My ſubſtance ſhould be Patucd in thy Read, Shakeſpeare, 


STATURE. #. / [ fature, Fr. ftatura, Latin.] The 


8 of any animal. 
What fature we attain at ſeven years we ſometimes double, moſt 


times come ſhort of at one - and- twenty, Brown. 
| 5 A creature who 2 4 1 — 1 
is Nature, and upright ront ſerens 
Gone the reſt, K Milton. 
| Foreign men of mighty fature came. Dryden, 
Thyſelf but duſt, thy fature but a ſpan; 
A moment thy duration, fooliſh man Prior. 


We have certain demonſtration from 8 mummies, and 
Roman urns and rings, and meaſures and edifices, and many other 
antiquities, that human fature has not diminiſhed for above two 
thouſand years, Bentley's Sermons. 

STA"TUTABLE, adj. I from ffatute.] According to 
ſtatute, 


I met with one who was three inches above fiye feet, the flatut- 
able meaſure of that club. Addiſon's Guardian. 


STA'TUTABLY. adv. [from flatutable.] In a manner 
agreeable to law. 


STATUTE. . /; | fatut, French; fatutum, Latin.) A 
law; an edit of the legiſlature. 
Not only the common law, but alſo the Patutes and acts of par- 


liament, were ſpecially intended for its benefit. Spenſer. 
Blood hath been ſhed, 
Ere human fatute purg'd the gen'ral weal. Shakeſpear, 
There was a ſtatute againſt vagabonds ; wherein note the diſlike 


the parliament had of gualing them as chargeable and peſterous. 


| Bacon. 
Know the fatutes of heaven and laws of eternityy thoſe immut - 
able rules of juſtice, a 


O queen indulg'd by favour of the god | 
To build a town, with /fatutes to reſtrain 
The wild inhabitants beneath thy reigns Dryden's AEncid. 


To STAVE. v. a. [from flo in the plural faves.) 
1. To break in pieces: uſed originally of harrels made 
of ſmall parts or ſtaves, 


If an irreverent expteſſion, or a thought too wanton, are crept into 
my verſes, let them be ſtaved or forfeited like contrabanded 2 
| ryden. 


2. To puſh away as with a ſtaff; with of; | 
whom tha 
virulency of the calumaies have not. Saved off from reading ? **. 


How can they eſcape the contagion of the writings, 


* — 5 
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WO 
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The condition of a ſervant faver him off to a diſtance z but the 
goſpel ſpeaks nothing but allurement, attractlon, and * 

; out. 
3. To pour out by breaking the caſk, 

The feared diſorders that might enſue thereof have been an oc- 

cafion that divers times all the wine in the city hath been ſaved. 
Sandy1i's Travels. 
4. To furniſh with rundles or ſtaves. 

Thie was the ſhameful end of Aloyſus Orittus, Solyman's de- 
puty in Hungary; who, climbing too faſt up the evil Javed ladder 
of ambirion, ſuddenly fell and never roſe more. Knolles, 

To ST AVI. v. n. To fight with ſtaves. 
Equal ſhame and envy ſtirr'd 
T' th' enemy, that one ſhould beard | 
So many warrioyrs, and ſo ſtout, 
As he had done, he it out. a 
To STAvR and Tail. v. a. To part dogs by interpoſing 


a ſtaff, and by pulling the tail, 
The conquering foe they ſoon aſſall'd, 


| _ » Firſt Trulla fav'd, and Cerdon tail d. Hudibras. 
ST AVIS. 1. /, The plural of Aa. 
All in ſtrange manner arm'd, | 
Rome ruſtick knives, ſome 2 in fire warm'd. Spenſer, 
They tie teaſils up in bundles or faves. Mortimer. 


STA . . /. [herba pedicularit, Latin. ] Lark- 
(pur. A plant. 
To STAY. v. . [ fan, Dutch.] 
1. To continue in a place; to forbear departure. 
If ſhe do bid me pack, I'll give her thanks, 


As though ſhe bid me ſlay by her a week. Shakeſpeare, 
Not after reſurrection ſhall he „h 
Longer on earth than certain times t' appear. Milton. 


He did ordain, that as many might depart as would; but as 
many as would „y ſhould have very good means to live from the 
ſtate, Bacon, 

They flocked in ſuch multitudes, that they not only fayed for 
their reſort, but diſcharged divers, Hayward, 

The injur'd ſea, which from her wonted place, 
To gain ſome acres, avarice did force, 
It the new banks negleQed once decay, | 
No longer will from her old channel Hay. Waller, 
Stay, I command you, „lay and hear me firſt, Dryden. | 

Nor mult he flay at home, becauſe he muſt be back again by one- 
3 | . Locke, 

Every plant has its atmoſphere, which hath various effects on 
thoſe who flay near them. | Arbuthnot on Alimenti. 

Servanty fent on meſſages Hay out longer than the meſſage re- 
quires, . Swift, 

2. To continue in a ſtate, 
The flames augment, and ſay 
At thelr full height ; then languiſh to decay. 


3. To wait ; to attend; to forbear to act. 
Il tell thee my whole device 

When 1 am in my coach, which Hay for uu. Shakeſpeare, 
Would ye tarry for them till they were grown would ye fay for 
them from having huſbands ? Ruth, i. 13. 

We for his royal preſence only ay 
To end the rites, Dryden. 

I flay for Turnus, whoſe devoted head 
Is owing to the living and the dead z 


Dryden, 


My ſon and I expe it from his hand. Dryden, 
The father cannot flay any longer for the fortune, nor the mo- 
cher for a new ſot of babies to play with, Locke. 


4 To op z to ſtand ſtill, 
hen ſhe liſt pour out her larger ſpright, 
She would command the haſty (un to flay, 
Or backward turn his courſe, Spenſer. 
Perkin Warbeck, finding that when matters once go down the 
0 


hill, they ay not without a new force, reſolved to try ſome exploit 
upon England, Bacon, 
Satan 
Throws hls ſteep flight In many an airy wheel, 
Nor „ay d, till on Niphates top he lights. Milton, 
5. To dwell ; to belong, 
Nor will 


y 
On Amphix, or what deaths he dealt that day, 3233 
1 muſt flay a little on one action, which preferred the relief of 
others to the conſideration of yourlelf : Dryden. 
6. To reſt confidently : with «por. 
Decauſe ye truſt In oppreſſion, and fay theriony this ſhall be as 
a bieach ready to fall, | Jaiab, xxx. 19. 
They call themſelves of the holy city, and ay themſeives upon 
God. 


Jab, xlviii. 2. | 


To STAY. v. 4. | 
1. To ſtop ; to withhold z to repreſs. | 
All that may flay their minds from thinking that true which 
| they heartily wh were falſe, but cannot think it ſo without ſome 
ſeru e, Hooker. 
he Syrens (ang to allure them into canger 1 but Orpheus (ang 
ſo well that he faid them. Raleigh's Hiftory of the World, 
He took nothing but a bit of bread WAY his ſtomach. Locke. 
To fo theſe ſudden guſts of * on b 
That hurry you from teston, reſt allur'd 
The ſecret of your love lives with me only. Rowe. 
Stay her Qtomach with thete half hundred plays, till Lean pro- 
«wie her a romance big enough to latisfy her great foul with adven- 
tures, | Pope. 
Why ceaſe we then the wrath of heav'n to flay ? 
Ne humbled all. Pope. 


2. To delay to obſtruct z to hinder from progreſſion, 


The joyous 'Time will not be fay'd 
Unleſs the do him by the forelock take. fer. 
Your ſhips are Had at Venice, POWs wk 
Unto the ſhore, with tears, with ſighs, with moan, 
They him conduRt z curſing the bounds that fay 
Their willing fleet, that would have further gone. Daniel. 
1 will bang thee where no thadow y. 
Thy coming, and thy foft embraces, | 
I] was willing to % wy reader on an argument that appears tv 
me new, ; Locke. 
3. To keep from departure, | 
If as a priſoner 1 were here, you might 
Have then Infifted on a conquerors right, 
| And A Ame here, Dryden. 
4. [Ver. French. To prop z to ſupport ; to hold up. 
a this determination we might fey ouriclves without further 
proceeding herein. Hooker, 
Aaron and Hur flayed up his hands, the one on the one fide and 
the other on the other. Ned. xvii. 12, 
allows and reeds, for vineyards uſeful found, 
To thy vines. Dryden. 
STAY. . % (Have, French. ] 
1. Continuanco in a place ; forbearance of departure. 
Determine 
Or for her v or going i the affair eres haſte. Shatipeare, 
Should Judges make a longer % in a place than wivally they do, 


a day In a county would be a very good addition. Bacon, 
Mer long with ardent look his eye purſued, | 
Doelighted | but defired more her Hay. Milten. 


The Thracian youth invades 
returning trom th Elyſian thades, 
Embrace the hero, and his Fay implore, =» Waller. 
$6 long a May will make 


2, Stand; ceſſation of progreſſion. 
Bones, after full growth, continue at a fy; teeth ſtand at a | 


Hudibras | 3+ A ſtop 3 an obſtruction; a hindrance from progreſs. 


4. Reſtraint ;z prudence ; caution ; diſcrete ſteadineſs ; 


5. A fixed ſtate, 


6. A prop ; a ſupport, 


What pleaſure hop'ſt thou in my fay, 
When I'm conſtrain'd and wiſh myſelf away ? 
When the wine ſparkles, 


Make haſte, and leave thy buſineſs and thy care, 
No mortal int'reſt can be worth thy „ay. 


Dryden, | 


Dryden. 


ſtay, except their wearing, Bacon, 
Affairs of ſtate ſeemed rather to ſtand at a flay, than to advance 
or decline, Hayward. | 
Made of ſphere-metal, never to decay, 
Until his revolution was at ay. Milton. 


Almighty crowd thou orten'ſt all difpute ; 
Nor faith nor reaſon make thee at a flay, 
Thou leap'ſt v'er all. Drzden's Medal. 


is fell heart thought long that little way, 
Griev'd with each ſtep, tormented with each ſtay. 


Fairfax, 
ſobriety of judgment. 
For her ſon, 
In her own hand the crown ſhe kept in ſtore, 


Till riper years he raught, and ſtronger ſlay. Spenſer. 

Many juſt and temperate proviſos well ſhewed and foretokened 

the villom, Joys and moderation of the king. Bacon. 
ith prudent lay he long deterr'd 


The rough contention, Philips. 
Who have before, or ſhall write after thee, 

Their works, though toughly laboured, will be 

Like infancy or age to man's firm fay, 

Or early and late twilights to mid-day. Donne, 
Alas | what Fay is there in human fate ? | 

And who can ſhun inevitable fate ? Dryden. 


Obedience of creatures unto the law of nature is the Say of the 
whole world. Ts Hooker, 
What ſurety of the world, what hope, what fay, 


When this was once a king, and now is clay? Shakeſpeare. 
My only ſtrength, and ay ! forlorn of thee, 
Whither fall I betake me? where ſubſiſt ? Milton. 


Trees ſerve as. ſo many fays for their vines, which hang like 
garlands from tree to tree. Addiſon on Italy. 
7. 7 

With fays and cordage laſt he rigg'd a ſhip, 

And, roll'd on leavers, launch'd her in the deep. Pope, 

8. [In the plural.) Boddice. 

No ſtubborn fays her yielding ſhape embrace. Cay. 

9. Steadineſs of conduct. | 

Sr YE D. part. adj, [from ay. ] Fixed; ſettled ; ſe- 

rious; not volatile. 

Whatſoever is above theſe proceedeth of ſhortneſs of memory, or 
of want of a flayed and equal attention. Bacon, 

He was well fay'd, and in his gait 
Preſerv'd a grave majeſtiek ſtate, Hudibras. 

A flayed man and wife are ſeldom fo indolent as not to find con- 
ſolation in each other. Pope. 
STA'YEDLY, adv. er flayed.) Compoſedly ; grave- 

ly; prudently ; ſoberly ; calmly ; judiciouſly, 

STA'YEDNEss. . / [from flayed, | 

1. Solidity ; weight, 

When tubſtantialneſs combineth with delightfulneſs, and cur- 
rantneſs with fayedneſs, how can the language ſound other than 
moſt full of (weetneſs ? | Camden's Remains. 
2. Compoſure; prudence; gravity ; judiciouſneſs, 
STA'YER. 1. % — ftay.] One who ſtops, holds, or 

ſupports. | 

May Jove, the guardian of the capitol, 

He, the great flayer of our troops in rout, 

Fulfil your hopes, and animate the cohorts. A. Philips. 
STA'YLACE. . J [ Ray and lace.) A lace with which 
women faſten their boddice. 

A flaylace from England ſhould become a topick for cenſure at 
viſits. Swift. 
STAYS. n. /. Without fingular. 
1. Boddice ; a kind of ſtiff waiſtcoat made of whale. 

bone, worn by women. 

2. Ropes in a ſhip to keep the maſt from falling aft. 
All maſts, topmaſts, and flagſtaves, have fays, ex- 
cept the ſpritſail topmaſt: the mainmaſt, foremaſt, 
with the maſts belonging to them, have alſo back 

| ftays, which help to keep the maſt from pitching for- 
ward or overboard, arris, 

3. n Saxon.] Station; fixed anchorage. 

hey were come upon the flays, when one of the ſailors deſcried 


a galley. | Sidney. 
Our ſhips lay anchor'd cloſe i nor needed we 
Feare harme on any flies, Chapman. 


4. Any ſupport; any thing that keeps another ex- 
tended, | 


| Weavers, ſtretch your fays upon the weſt. Dryden. 
STEAD. 3. % [yreed, Saxon, ] 
1. Place. Obſolete. 
Fly, therefore, fly this fearful fead anon, 
Leſt thy fool hardize work thee tad confufion, Spenſer, 


They nigh approached to the ftlead 
Where as thoſe maremaids dwelt, Spenſer's Fairy Queen, 
The term of life is limited, | 
Ne may a man prolong nor ſhorten it ; | 
The ſoldler may not move from watchful fead, 
Nor leave his ſtand, until his captain bed, Spenſer. 


8. Room; place which another had or might have. It 
is ſcarcely uſed but with the prepoſition in. 
It we had taken them clean away, or elſe removed them, ſo as 


to 3 in their Head others, we had done worſe, Hooker, 
here fell down many ſlain, and they dwelt in their Had until 
the captivity. on. v. 22. 


f 1 
Nor do the bold'ſt attempts bring forth 
Events ſtill equal to their worth; 
Rut ſometimes fail, and in their fead : 
Fortune and cowardice ſucceed. Butler. 
Jealouſy then fir'd his ſoul, 
And his face kindled like a burning coal ; 
| Now cold deſpair ſucceeding in her ad, 
To livid paleneſs turns the glowing red, Dryden. 
3. Ulez help. To and in fad; to be of great uſe; 
to help; to 3 : 

A complete man hath tome parts, whereof the want could not 
deprive him of his eſſence; ky to have them flandeth him in ſin- 
gular fead, in reſpeQ of ſpecial uſes. Hooker. 

He makes his underſtanding the warehouſe of lumber rather than 


a repoſitory of truth, which will and him in flead when he has 
occaſion for it. Locke. 


'The ſmalleſt act of charity ſhall aud, us in great fend. 
's Sermons. 
4+ The frame of a bed, 
The genial bed, 
Sallow the feet, the — and the fled. Dryden. 


STRAD, Stad, being in the name of a place that is diſ- 


"The jeatour king (ſpe we have been plotting. Mae 
3 


8 T E 


o 


reyd, a place; but if it be upon a'tiver'or h. 

it is to be derived from 7. & more or de. 
ſhips. i Gibſon's Cana 
To STz AD. v. a. [from the noun./ Ka 
1. To help; to advantage; to ſupport : to; 

word ſomewhat Wees | Wort , to ali. A 
We are neither in ſkill, nor ability of power, greatly to fead 8 


It nothing feads us Sidney, 
To chide him from our eyes, Sbakeſ 
wor | rye down 8 and neceſſaries, 42123 
ch ſince have fleaded much. ) 
Can you ſo dead me ta Tempeſt 
As bring me to the ſight of Iſabella ? Shakeſpeare 
Your friendly aid and counſel much may flead me. Bont, 
2. To fill the place of another. Obſolete, ag 
We ſhall adviſe this wronged maid to flead up your appointme 
and go in your place. pl, * 
STBA'DFAST. adj, ¶Htead and faſt.) 
1. Faſtin place; fitm ; fixed, 
4 yy 755 pom A je phat: oo ſeem' d to ſhake | 
is fledfaſ globe of earth, as it for fear did quake, 
Laws ought to be like ſtony tables, plain, aueh, 4 


moveable. Spenſer'! $ 
How rev'rend is the face of this tall pi 4s State of Ireland, 


Whoſe maſly pillars rear their aged heads 

To bear aloft its arch'd and pond'rous roof, 

By its own weight made fteadfaſt and immoveable, 
Looking tranquillity ; it ſtrikes an awe 

And terrour on my aking fight. 


2, Conſtant ; reſolute. 
I hope her ſtubborn heart to bend, 
And that it then more fedfaft will endure, Spenſer 
Be faithful to thy neighbour in his poverty ; abide edfaf 5 
him in the time of his trouble. Ecclus. Xxll. 2 
Him reſiſt, 44440 in the faith, x Pet, veg. 
3. Not turned aſide by fear. 
What form of death could him affright, 
Who, unconcern'd, with fledfaft ſight 
Could view the ſurges mounting ſteep, 
And monſters rolling in the deep ? D 


? 8 rydews | 
why + DPASTLY. adv, [from fteadfaft.) Firmly ; con- 
antly. | 
God's omniſcience ſfeadfaſtly graſps the 'greateſt and moſt flip. 
pery uncertainties, South's Sermons, 
In general, fedfafily believe, that whatever God hath revealed 
is infallibly true, Wake's Preparation for Death, 
STEA'DFASTNESS, u. /. [from feadfaf.} | | 
1. Immutability ; fixedneſs, | 
So hard theſe heavenly beauties be enfir'd, 
As things divine, leaſt paſſions do impreſs, 
M 8 more of ſteadfaſt minds to > une 
; e more they ſtayed be on fledfaſtneſs, N 
2. Firmneſs; conſtancy; 9 "ys 
STEA'DILY. adv. [from ffeady.] 
1. Without tottering ; without ſhaking. | 
Sin has a — to bring men under evils, unleſs hindered by 
ſome accident, which no man can feadily build upon. 
Soutb's Serminty 


akeſpeare, 


Congy eve, 


2, Without variation or irregularity, 

So ſteadily does fickle fortune ſteer | 
Th' obedient orb that it ſhould never err, 
STEA'DINESS, #. /. [from fleady.] 

1. State of being not tottering nor eaſily ſhaken, 
2. Firmneſs ; conſtancy. 

Jonn got the better of his cholerick temper, and wrought him- 
ſelf up to a great feadineſs of mind, to purſue his intereſt through 
all impediments. Arlutbnat. 
3. Conſiſtent unvaried conduct. | 

Steadineſs is a point of prudence as well as of courage, L'Eftr. 

A friend is uſeful to form an undertaking, and ſecure fteadingſs 
of conduct. | Collier of Friendſpip. 
STEA'DY. adj. [rredig, Saxon. ] 
1. Firm; fixed; not tottering. | 

Their feet fleady, their hands diligent, their eyes watchful, and 
their hearts reſolute, 

2. Regular; conſtant ; undeviating; unremitted. 
le ſails tween worlds ard worlds with fteady wing. Miltor. 
Steer the bounding bark with feady toil, 
When the ſtorm thickens and the billows boil, — Pope 
3- Not wavering ; not fickle ; not changeable with re- 
gard to reſolution or attention. 
Now clear I underſtand 
What oft my feadieſt thoughts have ſearch'd in vain. Milton, 
Steady to my principles, and not difpirited with my afflictions, 
I have, by the being of God, overcome all difficulties. 
Dryden's Fneid. 

A clear fight keeps the underſtanding Heady. Locke, 
STEAK. 2. J. [ Jones Iſlandick and Erle, a piece; r 

Swediſh, to boil.] A lice of fleſh broiled or fried; 


Blackmere, 


a collop. | 
The ſurgeon proteſted he had cured him very well, and offered 
to eat the firſt fake of him. | Tatler. 
Fair ladies who contrive ; 
To feaſt on ale and fakes. Swiſt, 


To STEAL. v. a. preterite / fole, part. paſſ. folen. 
„ N Saxon; ffelen, Dutch. : 
1. To take by theft; to take clandeſtinely ; to take 
without right, To cal, generally implies ſecrecy 3 
to rob, either ſecrecy or violence. 
Thou ran'ſt a tilt in honour of my love, 
And AP away the ladies hearts of France. Shahteſpearg 
There are ſome ſhrewd contents in yon ſame paper, 
That ea the colour from Baſſanio's cheek ; 
Some dear friend dead, Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venicts 
How ſhould we feal filver or gold? Gen. xliv. B. 
A ſchoolboy finding a bird's neſt, ſhes it his companion, and 
he feat: it, Sbaleſpeart. 


2. To withdraw or convey without notice. 

The law of England never was properly applied to the lu, 

by a purpoſed plot of government, but as they could infinunte 

and feal themſelves under the ſame by their humble carriage and 
ſubmiſlion. 8 

Let 's ſhift away; there 's warrant In that theft 

Which fleals itſelf when there's no mercy left, Shotgprarh 


3. To gain or effe& by private and gradual means. 
Young Lotenzo 
Stole her ſoul with many vows of faith, 
And ne'er a true one, 
Were it not that my fellow-ſchoolmaſter 
Doth watch Bianca's ſteps ſo narrowly, 


Shakeſpeark 


Twere good to fleal our marriage. Shateſprart 
They hate being alone, for fear ſome affrighting appreben, 
ſhould or force their way in. c 


Variety of objects has a tendency to away the mind from 
its ſteady purſuit of any ſubject. FRE Watt 
To STEAL. v. u. 28 . 
1. To withdraw privily ; to paſs ſilently. | 

Fixt of mind — urther 8 and to fly all * 


| tant from any river, comes from the Saxon pred, 


| one night ſhe Sole away, ' 


My lord of Amiens and myſelf 
Did ſteal behind him as be lay along 


n 0a Shakeſpeare, 
dane "" eanggt hann ig nt le | 
t he would away ſo guilty 
2 you AY Shakeſpeare's Othello, 


The moſt peaceable way, if you take a thief, is to let him 
ew what he is, and ſteu out of your company. Shakeſpeare, 
At time that lovers flights doth {ill conceal, 
Through Athens gate have we devis'd to fleal, Shakeſpeare, 
In my conduct ſhall your ladies come, 

From whom you now muſt feal and take no leave. Ps 
Others, weary of the long journey, lingering behind, were ſtolen 

away 5 and they which were left, moiled with dirt and mire. 
| Knolles, 
A bride 


Should vaniſh from her clothes into her bed, 
As ſouls from bodies feat, and are not ſpy'd. Donne. 
The vapour of charcoal hath killed many; and it is the more 

dangerous, becauſe it cometh without any ill ſmell, and fealeth on 
by little and little, Bacon: Natural Hiſtory. 
1 A ſoft and ſolemn breathing ſound 

Roſe like a ſteam of rich diſtill'd perfumes, 

And flole upon the air, that even ſilence 


- 


Was took ere ſhe was ware. Milton. 
As wiſe artiſts mix their colours ſo, 
That by degrees they from each other go; 
Black ſteals unheeded from the neighb'ring white, 
So on us fole our bleſſed change, | Dryden. 
At a time when he had no ſteward, he flole away. Swift. 


Now his fierce eyes with ſparkling fury glow z 

Now ſighs fteal out, and tears begin to flow. Pope. 

1. To practiſ theft; to play the thief; to take any 
thing thieviſhly ; to have the habit of thieving. 


Stealing is the taking from another what is his, without his 
knowledge or allowance. Locke. 


wiſe it call; ea! a fico for the phraſe ! Shak care. 
EA “LER. 1. / [from ſteal.] One who ſteals; a thief, 
The tranſgreſſion is in the ffeuler. Shakeſpeare. 
STEA'LINGLY. adv, [from fealing.) Slily ; by invi- 
ſible motion; by ſecret practice. 
They were diverſe motions, they did ſo fealingly ſlip one into 
another, as the latter part was ever in hand before the eye could 
diſcern the former was ended. : Sidney. 
STEALTH. . /. [from Heal.] 
1. The act of ſtealing; theft. 
Ihe owner proveth the ffealtb to have been committed upon 
bim by ſuch an outlaw, and to have been found in the poſſeſſion 


of the priſoner. 5 Spenſer's State of Ireland. 
The flealth of mutual entertainment 
Wich character too groſs is written on Juliet. Shakeſpeare. 

In the ſecret dark that none reproves, 


Their pretty fcalths ſhall work, and ſnares ſhall ſpread, ' 


| Spenſer. 
The gods perſuaded Mereury, 

Their good obſerver, to this flealth. Chapmen's Iliad. 

1. The thing ſtolen, | 
Oy his back a heavy load he bare 
Of night! ths, and pillage ſeveral. 
Store of cabbins are but 
peace, ſerving to cover fealths, and in fight are dangerous to tear 
men with ſplinters.- - Raleigh, 


g. Secret act; clandeſtine practice. By fcalth, means 


The good humour is to fal at a minute's ear | 


Queen. 


but, like ſteal, is often uſed in a good ſenſe. 

The wiſdom of the ſame ſpirit borrowed from melody that plea- 
ſure, which, mingled with heavenly myſteries, cauſeth the ſmooth- 
nels and ſoſtneſs of that, which toucheth the ear, to convey, as it 
were by flealth, the treaſure of good things into man's mind. 


; Hooker „ 
I feel this youth's perfections, 
With an inviſible and ſubtile ſtealth, 
To creep in at mine eyes. Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night, 
The monarch, blinded with deſire of wealth, 
With ſteel invades his brother's life by ſtealth 
Before the ſacred altar. 
Let humble Allen, with an aukward ſhame, 
Do good by ſtealth, and bluſh to find it fame. 


Dryden. 


performed by ſtealth. 
Now wither'd murder, with his ftea/thy pace, 
Moves like a ghoſt. | Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


STEAM. 2. /. [peeme, Saxon.] The ſmoke or vapour 
of any thing moiſt and hot. 


Sweet odvurs are, in ſuch a company as there is fcam and heat, 
things of great refreſiment, 


. Bacon. 
His offering ſoon propitious fire from heaven | 
- Confum'd, with nimble glance and grateful eam. Milton. 
White che temple ſmoak'd with hallow'd fam, 
They waſh the virgin. Dryden. 


Such the figure of a feaſt, 

Which, were it not for plenty and for fleam, 
Might be reſembled to a ſick man's dream. King. 
Some it bears in fcams up into the air, in ſuch a quantity as to 
be manifeſt to the fell, eſpecially the ſulphur, Woodward. 
To STEAM. v. n..[yteman, Saxon. 
1. To ſmoke or vapour with moiſt 

Let the crude humours dance 


at. 


In heated braſs, fearing with fire intenſe, Philips. 
2, To ſend up vapours. | 
Ye mitts that riſe from ffeaming lake. Milton. 


See! ſee! my brother's ghoſt hangs hovering there 
O'er his warm blood, that feams into the air, 
O wretched me! Why were we hurried down 
This lubrick and adult rate age; 
Nay, added fat pollutions of our own, 
T' increaſe the feaming ordures of the ſtage ? 
J. To paſs in vapours. 
Scarcely had Phœbus in the gloomy eaſt 
Got harneſſed his fiery-footed team, 
Ne rear'd above the earth his flaming creſt 
When the laſt deadly ſmoke aloft did ſteum. Spenſer. 
The diſſolved amber plainly ſwam like a thin film upon the li- 
Vor, whence it feamed away into the air, Boyle. 
heſe minerals not only iſſue out at theſe larger exits, but 
fram forth through the pores of tho earth, occaſioning ſulphureous 
and other offenſive ſtenches. ard. 
TEAN for fone. 


TEATO' MA. . J | realuwmas 
If the matter 1 [ wen wg. milk-curds, the tumour is 
called atheroma; if like honey, moliceris; and if compoſed of fat, 
ge, Sharp's Surgery. 
rend. =, / [yreda, Saxon. ] A horſe ſor ſtate or war. 
My noble cad I give him, 
With all his teim- belongings Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
Impreſſes quaint, capariſons, and fieeds, Milcon. 
Stout are out men, and warlike are our fleeds. Waller. 
She thought herfelf the trembling dame who fled, 
nd him the griſly ghoſt that ſpurr'd th' infernal feed. Dryd. 
Who like our active African inſtru@ts | 


ryden. 


Dryden, 


he fiery fled, and trains him to his hand? Addiſon's Cato. 


See the bold youth ſtrains up the threat'ning ſteep 3 
ang o'er their courſers heads with eager ſpeed, - 


And earth rolls back beneath the flying feed. Pope. 


A o 


1 | 
attiſh dens, that breed fickneis in 


ſecretly ; clandeſtinely ; with deſire of concealment : 


| Pope. 
rr LTH. adj. [from Health.] Done clandeſtinely ; 


# 


r 


| Some nymphs affect a more heroic breed, 


STE 


And vault from hunters to the manag'd feed, Young. 
STREL, n. J. [yeal, Saxon; fael, Dutch.) 
1. Steel is a kind of iron, refined and purified by the 


fire with other ingredients, which renders it white, 
and its grain cloſer and finer than common iron, 
Steel, of all other metals, is that ſuſceptible of the 
greateſt degree of hardneſs, when well tempered ; 
whence its rom uſe in the making of tools and in- 
ſtruments of all kinds. | Chambers, 


Steel is made from the pureſt and ſofteſt iron, by keeping it red 
hot, ſtratified with coal-duſt and wood-aſhes, of — e 
that abound in the phlogiſton, for ſeveral hours in a cloſe furnace. 


Hill's Materia Medica. 


At her back a bow and quiver gay, i 
Stuff d with feel. headed darts, wherewith ſhe quell'd 
The ſavage beaſts in her viRorious play. Spenſer, 

With mighty bars of long-enduring braſs | 
The ſteel- bound doors and iron gates he ties. Fairfax. 
ey are not charm'd againſt your points of ſteel nor iron 
fram'd, 

A looking-glaſs, with the 
glaſs fimple. 

Diamonds, though hard bodies, will n 
ſteel, much leſs with one another; 
they both be wet; the ſparks 
tion, 


Chapman, 

ſteel behind, looketh whiter than 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
ot readily ſtrike fire with 
nor a flint eaſily with a fect, if 
being then quenched in their irrup- 


Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Both were of ſhining fle, and wrought ſo Ba 


As might the ſtrokes of two ſuch arms endure, 
2. It 1s often uſed metonymically for 
mour. 


Dryden. 
weapons or ar- 


Brave Macbeth with his brandiſh'd feel, 
Which ſmok'd with bloody execution, 
Carv'd out his paſſage till he had fac'd the ſlave. 


Shak - 
Poliſh'd fteel from far ſeverely ſhines, 845 


Dryden. 
e, ſudden as the word, 
In proud Plexippus' boſom plung'd the ſword; 
Toxeus amaz'd, and with amazement flow, 
Stood doubting z and, while doubting thus he ſtood, 
Receiv'd the feel bath'd in his brother's blood. Dryden. 


3- Chalybeate medicines, . 
After relaxing, ſteel ſtrengthens the ſolids, and is likewiſe an an- 
tiacid, Arbutbnot. 


4. It is uſed proverbially for hardneſs: as heads of 


feel. 
STEEL, adj, Made of ſteel, 
A lance then took he, with a keene ffecle head, 
To be his keepe off both 'gainſt men and dogges. Chapman. 
To STEEL. v. «. [from the noun, ] 
1. To point or edge with ſteel, 
Add proof unto mine armour with thy prayers, 
And with thy bleſſings fteel my lance's point. Shak. Rich. II. 
2. To make hard or firm. It is uſed, if it be applied 
to the mind, very often in a bad ſenſe. 
Lies well feel d with weighty arguments. Shaheſpeare. 
So ſervice ſhall with Peeled fingers toil, 
And labour ſhall refreſh itſelf with hope. Shakeſp. Henry V. 
From, his metal was his party ad; b 
Which, once in him rebated, all the reſt 
Turn'd on themſelves, like dull and heavy lead. Shakeſpeare, 
O God of battles ! fee! my ſoldiers hearts, 
Poſſeſs them not with fear. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Why will you fight againſt ſo ſweet a pe on, 
And feel your heart to ſuch a world of charms? Addiſon, 
| Man, fooliſh man! | 
Scarce know'ſt thou how thyſelf began; 
Yet, feed with ſtudied boldneſs, thou dar'ſt try 
To ſend thy doubted reaſon's dazzled eye 
Through the myſterious gulf of vaſt immenſity. 
Let the feels Turk be deaf to matrons cries, 
See virgins raviſh'd with relentleſs eyes, 
So periſh all whoſe breaſts the furies feed, 
And curs'd with hearts unknowing how to yield, 
STEB'LY, adj. Lon ue] 
I, Made of cel. f 
Thy brother's blood the thirſty earth hath drunk, 
Broach'd with the fteely point of Clifford's lance. 
Here ſmokes his forge, he bares his ſinewy arm, 
And early ſtrokes the ſounding anvil warm 
Around his ſhop the Peet ſparkles flew, 
As for the ſteed he ſhap'd the bending ſhoe, 
2. Hard; firm. | 
That ſhe would unarm her noble heart of that ſeely reſiſtance 
againſt the ſweet blows of love. Sidney. 


STEER LYARD. 2. /. [ Heel and yard.) A kind of ba- 
lance, in which theweight is moved along an iron 
rod, and grows heavier as it is removed farther from 
the fulcrum. 

STEEN or STEAN, 2. J. A veſſel of clay or ſtone. 

Ainſworth. 


P r ior . 
Tickel, 
Pope. 


Shakeſp. 


Gay, 


STEEP. adj. [yeeap, Saxon.] Riſing or deſcending] 


with great inclination ; "precipitous, | 
The mountains ſhall be thrown down, and the ſeep places a 
fall. : | et. 


He now had conquer d Anxur's fleep aſcent. Addiſon, 


STEEP. 2. J. 1 aſcent or deſcent approach - 


ing to perpendicularity. | 
5 Tal Theboan monſter that propos'd 
Her riddle, and him, who ſolv'd it not, devour'd; 
That once found out and ſolv'd, for grief and ſpight 
Caſt herſelf headlong from th' Iſmenian ſeep. - 
As high turrets for their airy ſeep 
Require foundations in proportion deep; 
And lofty cedars as far upwards ſhoot 
As to the nether heavens they drive the root; 
So low did her ſecure foundation lie, 
She was not humble, but humility. 
Inſtructs the beaſt to know his native force, 
To take the bit between his teeth, and fly 
To the next headlong feep of anarchy. Dryden. 
We had on each fide naked rocks and mountains, broken into 
a thouſand irregular feeps and This ri Addiſon. 
Leaning o'er the rails, he muſing ſtood, 
And view'd below the black canal of mud, 
Where common ſhores a lulling murmur keep, 
Whoſe torrents ruſh from Holborn's fatal ſteep. 


Milton. 


Gay. 


|To STEEP. v. a. [/lippen, Dutch.) To ſoak ; to ma- 


cerate ; to imbue ; to dip. 
When his brother ſaw the red blood trail 
Adown ſo faſt, and all his armour ſeep, 
For very fellneſs loud he 'gan to weep. 
He, like an adder lurking in the weeds, 
His wand'ring thought in deep deſire does fee 3 
And his frail eye with ſpoil of beauty feeds. 
A napkin ſteeped in the harmleſs blood | 
Of ſweet young Rutland. urs agg Henry VI. 
The conquering wine hath feep'd our ſenſe 


In ſoft and delicate Lethe. Shakeſpeare. 
Many dream not to find, neither deſerve, 
And yet are ftrep'd in favours. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 


Four days will quickly cep themſelves in night; 
Four abs will quickly dream away the time. Shakeſpeare, 


Dryden. | 


Spenſer. 


Moſt of the feepings are cheap things, and the goodneſs of the 
crop is a great matter of gain, acen. 
Whole droves of minds are by the driving god 
Compell'd to drink the deep Lethean flood; | 
In large forgetful draughts to tap the cares 
Of their paſt labours and their irkſome years. Dryden. 
Wheat fteeped in brine twelve hours prevents the — 
f Mortimer s Hu - 
STEE'PLE. ». /. [peeopel, peypel, Saxon.] ' A turret 
of a church, generally furniſhed with bells; a ſpire, 
Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks ; rage, blow! 
You cataracts and hurricanoes, ſpout |. i 
Till you have drench'd our feeples, Arown'd the cocks. Shak. 
What was found in many places, and preached for wheat fallen 
on the ground from the clouds, was but the ſeed of ivy-berries ; 
and though found in replies or high places, might be conveyed 
thither or muted by birds, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
A raven I ſaw fteeple-high, juſt over your houſe. L'Eftrange. 
They, far from ftceples and their ſacred ſound, 
In fields their ſullen conventicles found. 


Dryden. 
STBE'PLY, adv. [from fteep.) With precipitous declis- 
vity. - q 
STEE'PNESS, #, / [from fleep.] Precipitous declivity- 
The craggednets or ſfteepneſs of that mountain maketh many 
parts of it inacceſſible, Breretuood on Language. 
Lord Lovel ſwam over Trent on horſeback, but could not re- 
cover the farther ſide, by reaſon of the feepneſs of the bank, and 
ſo was drowned. Bacon's Henry VII. 
Vineyards, meadows, and corn-fields lie on the borders, and 
run up all the ſides of the Alps, where the barrengeſs of the rocks, 
or the fcepneſs of the aſcent, will ſuffer them. Addiſon. 
STEE'PY. adj. [from feep.] Having a precipitous de- 
clivity. A poetical word for feep. ; 
Who hath diſpos'd, but thou, the winding way, 
Where ſprings down from the feepy craggs do beat? Wotton, 
A prophet ſome, and ſome a poet cry, 
From fleepy Othrys' top to Pylus drove 
His herd; and for his pains enjoy'd his love. 


— — 


Dryden. 
No more, my goats, ſhall I behold you climb 
The fteepy cliffs, or crop the flow'ry thyme, ens 


STEER. ». /. [yeyne, rreon, price, Saxon; flier, 
Dutch.) A young bullock. 
They think themſelves half exempted from law and obedl- 
ence j and having once taſted freedom, do, like a ſteer that hath 
been long out of His yoke, grudge and repine ever after to come 


under rule again. | Spenſer's Ireland. 
Lacaon, Neptune's prieſt, ; 
With ſolemn py then ſacrific'd a fer. Dryden. 

or has the ſteer, 


At whoſe ſtrong cheſt the deadly tiger hangs, 
E'er plow'd for him. 


| : Thomſon 
To STEER. v. a. N lun. Saxon; ftieren, 
Dutch. To direct; to gui e in a paſſage: origi. 
nally uſed of a ſhip, but — en to other things 
A comely palmer, clad in black attire, | 
Of ripeſt years, and hairs all hoary gray, 
That with a ſtaff his feeble ſteps did freer, 
Leſt his long way his aged limbs ſhould tire, Spenſer. 
If a pilot cannot ſee the pole ſtar, it can be no fault in him to 
cer his courſe by ſuch ſtars as do beſt appear to him. X. Charles. 
0 STEER, v. #, " 
1. To direct a courſe at ſea, | 
As when a ſhip, by ſkilful ſteerſman wrought, 
Nigh river's mouth, or foreland, where the wind | 
i Veers oft; as oft ſo ſteers, and ſhifts her fail. Milton, 
In a creature, whoſe thoughts ute more than the ſandy and 
wider than the ocean, fancy and paſſion muſt needs run him thro 


ſtrange courſes, if reaſon, Which is his only ſtar and compaſs, be 
not that he ſteers by. Locle. 


2. To conduct himſelf, 
STEE RAGE, 1. /. [from feet. 
1. The act or practice of ſteerin 


Having got his veſſel launched and 2 afloat, he committed the 
ficerage of it to ſuch as he thought capable of conducting it, Spt. 


2. Direction; regulation of a courſe. 


He that hath rhe fecrage of | 

Dire my ſuit, Shakeſpeare's Romo and Juliet 

3. That by which y courſe is guided, 
is coſtly frime 

Infcrib'd to Phrwbus, here he hung on high, 


my courſe, 


. 


The feerage of his wings, and cut the ſky,.. Dryden 
4. Regulation or njanagement of any thing. 
You raiſe the honour of the peerage, 

Proud to attend you at the feerage. Swift, 


5. The ſtern or hinder part of the ſhip. 


STEERSMATE. J. /, (Acer and man, or mate.) A pi- 
SrETXSMUAN. I lot; one who ſteers a ſhip. 


What pilot ſo expert but needs muſt wreck, | 
Embark'd with ſuch a feer/mare at the helm? _Milten, 
In a ſtorm, though the veſſel be preſſed never ſo hard, a ſkilful 
fteerſman will yet bear up againſt it. TL Eftranges 
Through it the joyful feerſmian clears his way, 
And comes to anchor in his inmoſt bay, Dryden. 
STEGANO'GRAPHIST, . / Lciyasg and yeagu.] He 
who practiſes the art of ſecret writing. ailey, 
STEGANO'GRAPHY. . J [rey and ypdfw.] The art 
of ſecret writing, by characters or cyphers intelligi- 
ble only to the perſons who correſpond one with an- 


4 


— — 1 


other. TI Bailey. 
STEGNO'TICK, adj, [riywrings.] Binding; rendering 
coſtive. | | Bailey. 


STE"LE. . . [yeela, Saxon; Pele, Dutch.) A ſtalk ; a 
E e ee 
STE'LLAR. adj. [fram /ella.] Aſtral; relating to the 
ſtars. | 
| In part ſhed down 
Their fe/lar virtue, on all kinds that grow 
On earth; made hereby apter to receive 
Perſection from the ſun's more potent ray. Milton, 
Salt diſſolved, upon fixation, returns to its affected cubes, and 


regular figures of minerals; as the hexagonal of chryſtal, and ſfellar 
figure of the ſtone aſteria. Glanville. 


STELLATE, adj. | ftellatus, Latin,] Pointed in the 
manner of a painted ſtar. 


One making a regulus of antimony, without iron, found hls re- 
gulus adorned with a more conſpicuous ſtar than I have ſeen in ſe- 
veral ftellate reguluſes of antimony and mars, Boyle. 


STELLA TION: #. /; [from fella.) Emiſſion of light 
as from a ſtar, 
STE"LLED. adj, Starry, 
And quench'd the ff-//ed fires, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
STELL1'FEROUS. adj. | fella 217 Having _ 
| Dig. 
ST#"LLION. #. J. [ Hellio, Lat.) A newt. Ainſworth, 
STE"LLIONATE. 2. J. [ flellionat, Fr. fellionatus, Lat.] 
A kind of crime which is committed ſin law] by a. 
deceitful ſelling of a thing otherwiſe than it really 
is : as, if a man ſhould fell that for his own eſtate 
| which is actually another 11 py h 


ie 


STE 


It Aifcerneth of erimes of /lellidnate, and the Inchoations towards | 


er\mcs capital, not actually committed, Bacon. 
SrIM. 2. J (emma, Latin, 
v. The talk ; the twig 
' Two lovely berries molded on one fem, 
$0 with two ſeeming bodies, but one heart. Strakefpeares 
After they are firſt ſhot up thirty foot in length, they ſpread a 
very large top, having do bough nor twig in the 2 2% 
| a „% Hiftorys 
_ thenialtope a reaſonable depth, and then they will put forth 
many roots, and ſo earry more ſhoots upon a flen. Vacon. 
his, ere it way in th' earth, g : 
Cod made, and ev'ry herb before it grew 
On the green ſlum. 
The 2 thus threaten'd and the ſap in thee, 
Drops all the branches of that noble tree. 
Farewell, you flow'rs, whoſe buds with early care 
1 watch'd, and to the chearſul ſun did rear: 
Who now ſhall bind your flems or, when you fall, 
With fountain Rreams your fainting ſouls recal? Dryden. 
Tue low'ring ſpring with laviſh rain 
Neaty down the ſlender /tem and bearded grain. Dryden, 
#. Family; race ; genkration. Pedigrees are drawn 
in the form of a branching tree. 
1 will afay her worth to celebrate] 
And ſo attend ye toward her glittering ſtate, 
Where ye may all, that are of noble fem, 
_ Approart. Milton. 
Wholoever will undertake the imperial diadem, muſt have of his 
own wherewſth to ſupport it z which is one of the reaſons that it 
hath continued theſe two ages and more in that fem, now fo much 
ſpoken of, Hoxwel's Vocal Foreſt, 
Doſt thou In hounds aſpire to deathlefs fame ? 
Learn well their lineage and their ancient fem, 
3. Progeny ; branch of a family, 
| This is a fem 
OF that victorious ſtock, and let us fear | 
His native mightineſs, Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
4. [ ammen, Swediſh.) The prow or forepart of a ſhip. 
. Orante's barque, ev'n in the hero's view, 
From flem to ſtern by waves was overborn, Dryden. 


To STum, wv. a, [ emma, Iſlandick.] To —_ a 


current ; to paſs croſs or forward notwithitanding the 
ſtream, : 
They on the trading flood, 
Through the wide Ethiopian to the cape, 
Ply, femming nightly tow'rd the pole, 
Above the deep they raiſe their ſcaly creſts, 
And fem the flood with their erected breatts, 
In ſhipping ſuch as this, the Iriſh kern 
And untaught Indian on the ſtream did glide, 
Ere ſharp-keel'd boats to fem the flood did learn, 
Or fin-like oars did ſpread from either fide, 
At length Eraſinus, that great injur'd name, 
Stemm's the wild torrent of a barb'rous age, 
And drove thole holy Vandals eff the ſtage. 
STrncn, ./ [from prencan, Saxon. ] 
1. A ſtink; a bad ſmell, 
Death, death, oh amlable and lovely death! 
Thau odoriferous fench, ſound rottennefs 
Arlſe forth from thy couch of laſting night, Shak. X. Jobn. 
$0 bees with ſmoke, and doves with nolſome fench, 
Are trom their hives and houſes driv'n away. Shakeſpeare. 
Phyſicians, by the fench of feathers, cure the rifing of the mo- 
r. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
The miniſtery will be found the ſalt of the earth, the thing that 
keeps ſocletles of men from fench and corruption, outh, 
; The hoary Nar 
Corrupted with the fench of ſulphur flows, 
And into Tiber's ſtream th' infected current throws, 
2. I find it uſed once for a good ſmell. 
Black bulls and bearded goats on altars lie, 
And clouds of ſav'ry fench involve the ſky. 
To STANCH, v. 4. [from the noun. ] 
1. To make to ſtink, Not proper, or in uſe, 
The foulneſs of the ponds only fencberb the water. Mortimer. 
2. [ for fawnch, corruptly.] To ſtop ; to hinder to flow, 
They had better kit to let blood than flench it, King Charles, 
Reftringents to fencb, and incrallatives to thicken, the blood, 


Harvey on Conſumptions. 

$Tano'oRavuy, . / [rig and veg.] Short-hand. 
O the accurſt fenography of duel 

The princely eagle thrunk into a bat. Cleawveland, 

S$TgxrToROPHONICK, adj, [from Stentor, the Home- 

rical herald, whoſe voice was as loud as that of fifty 


men, and wm, u voice.] Loudly ſpeaking or ſound- 


ing. 
$ this la" onick horn of Alexander there iz a figure pre- 
ſerved in the Vatican, Derbam's Phyfice-Theology. 
To STEP, v. u. Arier an, Saxon; Happen, Dutch, ] 
\. To move by a {ingle change of the place of the foot. 
One ot our nation hath proceeded fo far, that. he was able, by 
the help of wings, in « funding pace, to fe conſtantly ten yards at 
a time, | Wilkint's Machomatical Magick, 

8 lo advance by a ſudden progreſſion. 


Whotoever firft, arter the troubling the water, fepped In, was 
made Whole. 


Milton. 


uller . 


Tickel . 


Milton, 
Denbam. 


Dryden. 


P oper 0 


Add. 


Dryden, 


Jo v. 4. 
Ventidius latel 
Auried his father, by whote death he 's frpp'd | 
Into a great eftate, Phateſpeare's Timon, 


J. Td move mentally, 

When a perivn is hearing a ſermon, he may give hie thoughts 
leave to flop back ſo far as tv recollect tho ſeveral heads, Watts, 

Dey are fepping almoit three thouſand years back into the re- 
moteſt antiquity, the only true mirrour of that ancient world, 

Pope's Preface to the Iliad. 
4+ Togo; to walk, 
1 am in blood 
Stept In ſo far, that mould 1 wade no more, | | 
Returning were as tedious av go vers Shakeſpeare's Macheth, 
$. To come as it were by chance, 
The old poets fp in to the allitance of the mclalit, Addifen, 
6. lo take a ſhort walk. | 
See where he comes 4 ſo, pleaſe you, fp aſide 1 
I'll know his grievance, Shakeſpeare's Ronen and 
My brothers, when they ſaw me wearied out, 
Sep WT they ſaid, to the next thicket fide 
o bring me berries | Milten, 

When your maiter wants a ſervant who happens to be abroad, 

antwort, tht he had but that minute er out, Seoift, 
2, To walk gravely, (lowly, or reſolutely. 

Pyirhuz the molt ancient of all the baſhaws forth, and, 
afſpcaling wato his mereies, carnettly requeſted N to (pare his 
Ute. Knits Hiftory of the Turks, 

When you eee forth, how did the moniter rage, 
In Korn of your ont looks and tender age Conv/ey, 
Howe the [wain retreats, 

Ms flock before him Nix to the fold, TA Summer, 
Step, . 0 [yraxp, Saxon 3 %, Dutch. ] 
1, Progreflion by one removal of the foot. 

Thou found and Rr et earth, 
Meat not my As, which way they walk, SA. Macbeth, 


Puliet, 


2. One remove in climbing; hold for the foot ; a ſtair. 
* While Solyman lay at Buda, ſeven bloody 


STE 


© Ling'ring omg 4 than any 885 | 
an be at once, ſhall y flep atten ; a 
You and your ways, Pep Py fk Shakeſpeare Tanpet. 
Who was the firſt to explore th' untrodden path, 
When life was hazarded in every Sep f Addiſon's Caro. 


heads of bithops (lain 
in battle were ſet in order upon a wooden ſep. Knolles, 
The breadth of every ſingle Np vr itair ſhould be never leſs 
than one foot, nor more than eighteen inches. Motton. 
Thoſe heights where William's virtue might have ſtaid, 
And on the ſubje& world look'd ſafely down, | 
By Marlbro' paſs'd, the props and fps were made 
Sublimer yet to raiſe his queen's renuwn, rior. 
It was a ſaying among the ancients, Truth lies in a well; and, to 
carry on this metaphor, we may juſtly ſay, that logick does ſupply 
us with eps, whereby we may go down to reach the water, Warts, 
3. Quantity of ſpace paſſed or meaſured by one re- 
moval of the foot. 
The gradus, a Roman meaſure, may be tranſlated a ſep, or the 


half of a paſſus or pace. Artuthnot on Coins, 
4. A ſmall length; a ſmall ſpace. f 
There is but a flep between me and death. 1 Sa. XX. 3. 


5. [In the plural.] Walk ; paſſage. 
O may thy pow'r, propitious (till to me, 
Conduct my „eps to find the fatal tree 
In this deep foreſt, 
6. Gradation ; degree. 

The ſame fin for tubſtance hath ſundry Reps and degrees, in re- 
ſpe& whereot one man becometh a more heinous offender than 
another, ; Perkins. 

7. Progreſſion ; act of advancing. 

To derive two or three general principles of motion from phe- 
nomena, and afterwards to tell us how the properties and actions of 
all corporeal things follow from tholg manifeſt principles, would 
be a very great h in philoſophy, though the cauies of thoſe prin- 
ciples were not yet diſcovered, Newton. 

One injury is beſt defended by a ſecond, and this by a third 1 by 
theſe fte the old matters of the palace in France became maſters 
of the kingdom; and by theſe eps a general during pleaſure 
might have grown into a general tor life, and a general tor life in- 
to a king, Soso. 

The queriſt muſt not proceed too ſwiftly towards the determina- 


Dryden's Æneid. 


tion of his point, that he may with more eaſe draw the learner to | 


thoſe principles ſtep by fep, from whence the final concluſion will 
ariſe, Watts, 
8. Footſtep ; print of the foot. | 
From hence Aſtrea took her flight, and here 


The prints of her departing /eps appear. Dryden's Virgil. 
9. Gait; manner of walking. 
Sudden from the golden throne 
With a ſubmiſſive fep l haſted down; 
The glowing garland from my hair 1 took, 
Love in my heart, obedience in my look. Prior, 


10. Action; inſtance of conduct. 
The reputation of a man depends upon the firſt fes he makes 
In the world, Pope. 
STze, in compoſition, ſignifies one who is related only 
by marriage, [yceop, Saxon, from prepan, to de- 
prive, or make an orphan : for the Saxons not only 
laid a feh- mother, but a flep- daughter, or ſep zn; to 
which it indeed, according to this etymology, more 
1 belongs: but as it is now ſeldom applied 
ut to the mother, it ſeems to mean, in the mind of 
thoſe who uſe it, a woman who has Fepped into the 
vacant place of the true mother. ] | 
How thould their minds chuſe but miſdoubt, leſt this diſcipline, 
which always you match with divine doctrine as her natural and 


true ſiſter, be found unto all kinds of knowledge a ftep-morher ? 
Hooker, 
His wanton flep-dame loved him the more; | 
But, when ſhe ſaw her ofter'd ſweets refule, 

Her love ſhe turn'd to hate, Spenſer. 
You ſhall not find me, daughter, 
Aſter the ſlander of moſt ſlep-mot bers, 

Ill-eyed unto you. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 

A father cruel, and a falſe. . Shakeſpeare. 


Cato the elder, being ageds buried his wife, and married a young 
woman: his ſon came to him, and ſaid, Sir, what have I offended, 
that you have brought a fep-morber into your houſe ? The old 
man anſwered, Nay, quite the contrary, ſon; thou pleaſeſt me ſo 
well, as 1 would be glad to have more ſuch, Bacon. 

The name of /tep-dame, your practis'd art, 
„ which you have eſtrang'd my father's heart, 
All you have done againſt me, or deſign, 
Shows your averſion, but begets not mine. Dryd. Aurengz. 
A flep-dame too I have, a curſed ſhe, 
Who rules my hen-peck'd fire, and orders me. Dryden. 
Any body would have gueſſed Miſs to have been bred up under 
the influence of a crucl ftep-dame, and John to be the fondling of 
a tender mother, Arbuthnot's Hift»ry of Jobn Bull. 
$TE&"PPINGSTONE, . / [V and fore.] Stone laid 
to catch the foot, and ſave it from wet or dirt. | 
| Like fepping flones to ſave a ſtride, | 

In itreets where kennels are too wide. Swift, 

STERCORA CEOUS, adj. [ fercoraceus, Lat.] Belonging 
to dung ; partaking ot the nature of dung, 

Green juicy vegetables, in a heap together, acquire a heat equal 
to that of a human body ; then a putrid flercorgcrous taſte and 
odour, in taſte reſembling putrid fleſh, and in ſmell human feces, 
Arbuthbnot on Aliments, 

STERCORA'TION. . J. [from fercora, Lat.] The act 
of dunging ; the act of manuring with dung. 

The firit help is fercoration 2 the ſheeps dung is one of the beſt, 
and the next, dung of kine and that of horſes, Bacon, 
Sterceratien is ſenſonable. Evelyn's Kalendar, 
The exteriour pulp of the fruit ſerves not only for the ſecurity 
of the ſeed, whilit it hangs upon the plant, but, after It is fallen 
upon the earth, for the ſtercoration of the foil, and promotion of 

the growth, though not the firit germination of the ſeminal plant, 
: Ray on the Creation. 

STERKO'GRAPHY. . / sieg and ye D Lr r 

French.] The art ot Kawiag the forms of ſolids 
upon a plane. Harris. 

STEREO METRY, v. / [regud; and urge; fereometrie, 

French.] The art of meaſuring all forts of ſolid 
bodies. Harris, 

STERIL. adj. [ ferile, Fr. ferilis, Lat.] Barren; un- 
fruitful 3 not productive; wanting fecundity, 

Our elders fay, 
The barren, touched in this holy chaſe, 
Shake off their Hei curſe, Shakeſpeare's Juin Ceſar. 
The fea marge rei, and rocky hard, Shag. Tempeft 
In very deri years, corn flown will grow to another kind. 
Bacen's Natural Hiſtory, 


4 


To my (ceds, put them in water 1 ſuch as are corrupted and 
7-3 ay m. Brown's Pulgar Errours. 
e is 


2 Peril and barren, and her births of animals are 

now very inconfiverable, More again Atheiſm. 

When the vegetative ſtratum was once waſhed off dy rains, the 

hills would have become barren, the ſtrata below yielding only 

mere flerife and mineral matter, ſuch as was igept for the forma- 
. | N * 


8 T E 


STzrr'LITY. 2. /. [ ferilits, Fr, feerilitas, fro 


Lat.] Barrenneſs; want of tecundity ; 2 
neſs. . tal: 


Spain is thin ſown of people, | reaſon of the fo; 
. and their natives are — by ſo Perility 


in ſuch vaſt territories, 
An eternal ſterility muſt have poſſeſſed the world 
had been, faſtened everlaſtingly with the adamantine chains of 
cifick gravity, if the Almighty had not ſaid, Let the 8 
om graſs, the herb yielding ſeed, and the fruit-tree view. s 
rult. N r hk. 
Hle had more frequent occaſion for repetition chan 29 men. 
one eannot aſeribe this to any 2 — but Post; yet 


nius of his times, which delighted in theſe reiterated — 


| | Pope's E 
ToSTE'RILIZE, v. a. [from feril.) To . 
to deprive of fecundity, or the power of production . 
May we not as well ſuppole the ſterilizing the earth was ſuſpeng. 
for ſome time; till the deluge became the executioner of it __ 
' Weoodward's 
| Go! flerilize the fertile with thy rage. Vaturel nher 1 
STERLING, adj, [Of this word many derivations . 
been offered; the moſt probable of which, is that of. 
fered by Camden, who derives it from the Eafterling, 
who were employed as ny. wh 
1. An epithet by which genuine Engliſh money is gif, 
criminated, 
The king's treaſure, that he left at his death, a 
eighteen 8 thouſand pounds flerling, N nag 
Several of them would rather chuſe to count out a ſum in ſefter. 
ces than in pounds ferling, | | Aiden, 
2. Genuine; having paſſed the teſt, | : 
There is not one ſingle witty phraſe in this eollection, which 
hath not received the ſtamp and approbation of one hundred years: 
he may therefore be ſecure to find them all genuine, fterling nd 
authentick. Soscoift's Polite Converſation, 
STERLING. z. /. | fterlingum, low Lat, from the ad. 
jective. | 
1. Engliſh coin ; money, 
This viſionary various projects tries, 
And knows that to be rich is to be wile : 
By uſeful obſervation he can tell | 
"The ſacred charms that in true ſterling dwell ; 
How gold makes a patrician of a ſlave, 
A dwarf an Atlas, a Therſites brave. 
Great name! which in our rolls recorded ſtands, 
Leads honours, and protects the learned bands, 
Accept this offering to thy bounty due, 
And Roman wealth in Engliſh ferling view. 
2. Standard rate. 


» Where all thi 1 


Garth, 


C. Arbut bas. | 


STERN. 44. [yeynpn, Saxon.] 


1. Severe of countenance ; truculent of aſpect. 
Why look you ftill fo and tragical ? Shak, Henry VI, 
1] would outſtare the ferne eyes that look, 
Outbrave the heart moſt daring on the earth, 
Piuck the' young ſucking cubs from the ſhe-bear, 
Yea, mock the lion when he roars for prey, 
To win thee, lady Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
It ſhall not be amiſs here to preſent the fern but lively counte- 
nance of this ſo famous a man. Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
s Gods and men 
Fear'd her ern frown, and ſhe was queen o' th' woods, Milt. 
The judge ſupreme ſoon caſt a ſtedfaſt eye, 
Stern, yet attemper'd with benignity. Harte, 
2. Severe of manners ; harſh ; unrelenting ; cruel, 
Women are ſoft, mild, pitiful, and flexible; 
Thou, ſtern, obdurate, flinty, rough, remorſeleſs. Shakeſpeare, 
The common executioner, 
Whoſe heart th' accuſtom's fight of death makes hard, 
Falls not the ax upon the humbled neck 
But firſt begs pardon : will you er be 
Than he that deals and lives by bloody drops? Shakeſpeare, 
Did this in Cœſar ſeem ambitious ? 
When that the poor have cried, Ceſar hath wept; 
Ambition ſhould be made of Berner ſtuff, Shak, Jul. Ceſar, 
Then ſhall the war, and ftern debate, and ſtriſe 
Immortal, be the bus'neſs of my life; 
And in thy fame, the duſty ſpolls among, 
High on the burniſh'd roof my banner ſhall be hung. Dryden, 
How, ftern as tutors, and as uncles hard, 
We laſh the pupil, and defraud the ward. Dryden's Perſus. 
3. Hard; afflictive. | 
3 If wolves had at thy gate howl'd that fern time, 
Thou ſhouldſt have ſaid, Go, porter, turn the key, 
All cruels elſe ſubſerib'd. Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 
Milchiefe ſtood, 
And with his fern ſteele drew in ſtreames the blood. Chapman. 


STERN. 2. / Irreon, Saxon : of the ſame original 
with feer.] LO 
1. The hind part of the ſhip where the rudder is placed. 
Let a barbarous Indian, who had never ſeen a ſhip, view the le- 
parate and disjointed parts, as the ey and Som 26 8 
ropes, and ſhrouds, 15 would form but a very ny NN had 
They turn their heads to ſea, their ferns to land, Drydens | 
2. Poſt of management; direction. ö 
| The king trom Eltam I intend to ſend, 
Andi fit at chiefeſt fern of publick weal, Shateſp. Herry Vl. 


3. The hinder part of any ing. 
She all at once her beaſtly body rais'd 
With doubled forces high above the ground, ; 
Though wrapping up ber wreathed fern around. Spenſere 
STzxRNaAGE. 1. /, [from fern.] The ſteerage or ſtern. 
Not uſed. ; 5 | 
Grapple your minds to fernage of this navy, 
And bs hoe England 4 dead midnight ſtill. Mane 
STE"RNLY. adv, [from /tern.] In a ſtern manner; le. 


verely ; truculently. 
No mountaine lion tore jy 
Two lambs 1 2 8 Nn 
ternly he pronounc . : 
The rigid interdi&fion. Milten's Paradiſe Lf: 
Yet ſure thou art not, nor thy face, the ſame, 
Nor thy limbs moulded in ſo ſoft a frame; 
Thou look' more fternly, doſt more ſtrongly move, 
And more of awe thou bear'ſt, and leſs of love. 
STk"RNNEss. . / [from fern] 


1. Severity of look, 
Of ſtature huge, and eke of courage bold, 
That ſons of men amat'd their fteraneſs do debolds 
How would he look, to ſee his work ſo noble 
Wildly bound up ! or how 
Should I, in theſe my borrow'd flaunte, behold 
The fernneſs of his preſence ! 


2. Severity or harſhneſs of manners. 
I have /ternne]s in my foul enough 


Dryden 
Spenſer 


$takeſpeanhs 


$ To hear of foldiets ws W on” Cloomends 
TR"RNON. u. / [ pfevor. e breaſt-bone. ; 
A ſoldier was {le So breaſt through the fernons Mien 


; a(t of 
STERNUTA'T1ION. #. /. [ fernutatio, Lat.) The at 


tion of vegetables. vedxoard. | 


ſneezing. 


Strnataries 


tation is a convulſive ſhaking of the nerves and muſcles, 

:oned by an irritation of thoſe in the noſtrils. Quincy. 

i -ExniNg fternutation, or ſneezing, and the cuſtom of ſaluting 

Concert motion, it is generally believed wo derive its original 

wa a diſeaſe wherein ſicrnutation proved mortal, and ſuch as 

— died. 0 Brown's Pulgar Errours. 

— uu TATIVE. adj. [ fernutatif, Fr. from fernuto, 
my Having the quality of provoking to ineeze, 


Mu“ TATokN. 2. /. Hernutatoire, Fr. from fer- 
Sr Lat.] Medicine that provokes to ſneeze. 

ehh scar, in perſons near death, ufe ſternutator ies, or ſuch 

icines as Provo & 

and ſternutation enſueth, they conceive hopes of life. Braun. 


gr vr N. 2. . [rrepen, Saxon. ] A cry, or loud cla- 


. ſooner was out, but ſwiſter than thought, 
Faſt by the hide the wolf Lowder caught; 
And had not Re renne to the ſteven, 
Lowder had been flain thilke ſame even. Sperſer, 
A STEW. v. 4. [eftuver, Fr. fovern, Dutch.] To ſceth 
any thing in a {low moiſt heat, with little water, 
Ere I was riſen from the place, that ſhow'd 
My duty kneeling, came a reeking poſt, 
Stew'd in his haſte, half breathleſs, Shakeſp. King Lear. 
1 bruiſed my ſkin with playing at ſword and dagger with a 
maſter of fence, three veneys for a diſh of fleww'd prunes, Shake 
u STEW. v. u. To be ſeethed in a flow moiſt heat. 
Srew. 1. J. LeHtuwe, Fr. fufa, Italian; , Spaniſh.) 
. A bagnio; a hot-houſe. 
Ass burning Atna from his boiling few 
Doth belch out flames, and rocks in pieces broke, 
And-ragged ribs of monntains molten new, 
Enwrapt in coal-black clouds and filthy ſmoke, Spenſer, 
The Lydians were inhibited by Cyrus to uſe any armour, and 
give themſelves to baths and fervs. Abbot. 
4 A brothel 3 a houſe of proſtitution, [This ſignifica- 
tion is by ſome imputed to this, that there were li- 
cenſed brothels near the /ewws or fiſhponds in South- 
wark ; but probably few, like bagnio, took a bad 
ſignification from bad uſe. It may be doubted whe- 
ther it has any ſingular. South uſes it in a plural 
termination with a fingular ſenſe. Shake/peare makes 
it ſingular. ] | 
There be that hate harlots, and never were at the ff; that 
ablox ſalſchood, and never brake promiſe, Aſcbam. 
1 have ſeen corruption boil and bubble, 
Till it oer run the ſteto. Shakeſpeare. 
With them there are no f:ervs, no diſſolute houſes, no curteſane. 


| Bacon's New Atlantis. 
Her, though ſev'n years ſhe in the flewvs had laid, 
A nunnery darſt receive and think a maid; 
And, though in childbirth's labour the did lie, 
Midwives would ſwear 'twere but a tympany. 
What mod”rate fop would rake the park or ſtews, 
Who among troops of faultleſs nymphs can chooſe ? Roſcom. 
Making his own houſe a ſftexvs, a bordel, and a ſchool of lewd- 
nels, to inſtill the rudiments of vice into the unwary flexible years 
of his poor children. South.” 


4 Lernen, Dutch, to ſtore.) A ſtorepond; a ſmall 
pond where fiſh are kept for the table. | 


SIE WARD. #=. / [peipand, Saxon. ] 
1. One who manages the affairs of another. 
There ſat, yclad in red 
Down to the ground, a comely perſonage, 
That in his hand a white rod managed; 
He 228 was, high diet, ripe of age, 
An 


in demeanour ſober, and in council ſage. 1 
Whilſt 1 have gold, I'll be his Seward ſtill. Shak. Timon. 
Take on you the charge 
And kingly government of this your land; 
Not as protector, fervard, ſubſtitute, 


Or lowly factor for another's gain. Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
How is it that 1 hear this of thee ? Give an account of thy 
fewardſhip, for thou mayeſt be no longer fletuard. Luke, xvi. 
Improve all thoſe talents the providence of God hath intruſted us 
vith, becauſe we are but fewards, and muſt give an _ of 
Ms f Welſen. 
When a ffeward defrauds his lord, he muſt connive at the reſt 
ef the ſervants while they are following the ſame practice. Swift. 
What can be a greater honour, than to be choſen one of the 
fewards and diſpenſers of God's bounty to mankind ? What can 
tive a generous ſpirit more complacency, than to conſider that 


great numbers owe to him, under God, their ſubſiſtence, and the 
good conduct of their lives ? 


Swift to 
Juſt fexward of the bounty he receiv'd, 
And dying poorer than the poor reliev'd. Harte, 
2. An officer of ſtate. 
The duke of Suffolk is the firſt, and claims 
To be high ftexward. Shakeſpeare. | 
STrwaRDSHIP. 2. V [from ffeward.] The office of a 


ſteward. 
The earl of Worceſter 


| Shew us the hand ot God 
That hath diſmiſe'd us from our ſtewardſhip. Shakeſpeare. 
Tf they are not employed to ſuch purpoſes, we are falſe to our 
tult, and the flecvardſbip committed to us, and ſhall be one day 
ſeverely accountadte to God for it. Calamy's Sermons, 


STEWPAN, v. , [from few and pan.] A pan uſed 
for ſtewing. 


STI RIAL, adj. [from /ibium, Lat.] Antimonial. 

The former depend upon a corrupt incinerated melancholy, and 
the latter upon an aduR fibial or eruginous ſulphur. \ Harvey. 
STIBIA'RIAN. 2, from flibium.] A violent man: 

from the violent operation of antimony. Obſolete. 
This ftibiarian preſſeth audaciouſly upon the royal throne, and, 
ifter ſome facrification, tendereth a bitter pill of ſacrilege and 


cruelty ; but, when the ſame was rejected becauſe it was violent, 
then he preſents his antimonian potion. N bite. 


Frysa vos. 1. /. | flicedis, Lat.] An herb. Ainſe. 
TICK, x. / [rricca, Sax. ffecco, Ital. fect, Dutch.] 
. A piece of wood. mall and long. 

Onions, as they hang, will ſhoot forth, and ſo will the herb 
ann, with which in the country they trim their houſes, binding 
* to a lath or 10 ſet againſt a wall, Bacon' Natural Hiſtory. 

Some ſtrike from claſhing flints their fiery iced, 
Dryden. 


Some gather flicks the kindled flames to feed. 
„ Many inſtruments long and ſlender are called fticks. 
reterite fuck ; participle paſſ. fuck, 


Je STICK. v. a. 
lucas, Saxon. ] To faſten on do as that it may ad- 
ere. 


Two troops in fur atray one moment ſhow's ; 
The next, a field with falſen bodies Rraw'd : 
The points of ſpears are fuck within the ſhield, 

ſeeds without their riders ſcour the field, 

he knights unhors' d. 


ould our lad 
entry, r ladies, inſtead of 


; Dryden. 

iching on a patch againſt their 

lacrifice their necklaces nike common enemy, what 

3 ought not mas made in their favour | Addiſon. 

tor ſome pedant reign, 

Lame gentle James to bleſs the laud again; 
4 


e unto ſneezing; when, if the faculty ariſe, | 


Hath broke his ſtaff, refign'd his tezvard/hip, Shak. Rich. II. | 


« 


| 


2. To be inſeparable; to be united 


u 
LO 


4. To ſtop; to loſe motion. 


5. To reſiſt emiſſion. 


6. To be con 


8. To remain; not to be loſt, 


9. To dwell upon; not to forſake. 


10. To cauſe difficulties or icruple. 


11. To ſcruple; to heſitate. 


doth not ſlick to add and alter. 


4. To 


To ſlick the doctors chair.unt» the throne; 


ive law to words, or war with words alone. 


Pope. 
0 STICK, dv. n. 50 


1. To adhere; to unite itſelf by its tenacity or pene- 


trating power. 


vill cauſe the fiſh of thy rivers to flick unto thy ſcales, 


Ex. 
The green caterpillar breegeth in tne inward parts of roſes not 
blown, where the dew flicketh, Bacon, 


Though the ſword be put into the ſheath, we muſt not ſutfer it 


there to ruſt, or flick ſo faſt as that we ſhall not be 
readily when need requires, 


If on your fame our ſex a blot has thrown, 


Raleigh. 
"Twill ever flick, thro' malice of your own, . 


Young. 


Generally in an ill ſenſe. 
Now does he feel 


His ſecret murthers ſticking on his hands. Sbaleſp. Macbeth. | 


He is often ſtigmatized with it, as a note of 


infamy, to flick h 
him whilſt the world laſteth. RE , 


Sanderſon. 
on one that is ſure to flick. 


o reſt upon the memory painfully, 


The going away of that which had ſtald to long, 
with me. 


Swift. 


doth yet ſtick 
Bacon's Natural II y. 


None of thoſe, who fich at this impediment, have any enemies 

ſo bitter and implacable as they found theirs, Kuttlewwell, 

ſhudder at the name! 

My blcod runs backward, and my fault'ring tongue 
Sticks at the ſound, 


Wherefore could I not pronounce amen ? 
I had moſt need of bleſſing, and amen 
Stuck in * throat. Shakeſpeare's Mſacbetb. 
a ant to; to adhere with firmneſs: ſome- 
times with to, and ſometimes with by. 
The knave will Hick by thee, 1 can aſſure thee that: he will not 
out, he is true bred, | Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
The firſt contains a flicking faſt to Chriſt, when the Chiiſtian 
profeſſion is perſecuted ; and the ſecond a riſing from ſin, as he 
roſe to a new Chriſtian life. Hammond, 
Some flick to you, and ſome to t'other ſide, Dryden. 
They could not but conclude that to be their intereſt, and, being 
ſo convinced, purſue it and flick to it. 
We are your only friends; flick by us and we will flick by you. 
Davenant. 
The advantage will be on our fide, if we ſlick fo its eſſentials, 


Addiſon's Freebolder. 


7. To be troubleſome by adhering : with 6y or 70. 
I am ſatisſied to trifle away my time, rather than let it flick by 


me. Pope's Letters, 


Proverbial ſentences are formed into a verſe, whereby they ſick 
upon the memory. Watts. 


If the matter be knotty, the mind muſt ſtop and buckle to it, 
and ſtiek vpon it with labour and thought, and not leave it ll ir 
has maſtered the difficulty. Leucke, 
Every man, beſides occaſional affections, has beloved ſtudies 
hich the mind will more cloſely flick to. Locke, 


This is the difficulty that flicks with the moſt reaſonable of thoſe 
who, from conſcicnce, refuſe to join with the revolution. Swift, 


It is a good point of cunning for a man to ſhape the anſwer 
he would have in his own words and propoſitions z for it makes 
the other party flick the leſs. Bacon. 

The church of Rome, under pretext of expoſition of ſcripture, 
acon. 
Rather than impute our miſcarriages to our own corruption, we 

do not flick to arraign providence itſeit. 0 
Every one without heſitation ſuppoſes eternity, and flicks not to 
aſcribe infinity to duration. | : Locle. 

That two bodies cannot be in the ſame place, is a truth that no 


body any more flicks at, than at this maxim, that it is impoſſible 


for the ſame thing to be, and not to be. 
To flick at nothing for the publick intereſt, is repreſented as the 
refined part of the Venetian wiſdom. Addijon on Italy. 
Some flick not to ſay, that the parſon und attorney torged a will, 
. i Arbuthnot. 
12. To be ſtopped; to be unable to proceed. 
5p If we ſhould fail. 
We fail! | 
But ſcrew your courage to the ſlicking place, | 
And we'll not fail. Shakeſpeare's Macheth, 
They never doubted the commons; but heard all fuck in the 
lords houſe, and deſired the names of thoſe who nindered the 


agreement between the lords and commons. Clarendon, 
He threw : the trembling weapon paſs'd 

Through nine bull-hides, each under other plac'd | 

On his broad ſhield, and fuck within the laſt, ' Dryden, 


13. To be embarraſſed ; to be puzzled, 


Where they ſtick, they are not to be farther puzzled by putting | 


them upon finding it out themſelves. 5 Locke. 
They will flick long at part of a demonſtration, for want of 
receiving the connexion of two ideas, that, to one more exerciſcd, 
Is as viſible as any thing. Locke. 


Souls a little more capacious can take in the connexion of a few | 


chain be prolix, here they „ick and are 
dc. il as : ; ; 3 the Mind. 
14. To STiCK out. To be prominent, with deformity, 
His fleſh is conſumed away that it cannot be ſeen, and his bones 
that were not ſeen ſtick out, : Job, xxxiil. 21. 
1c. To STICK out. To refuſe compliance. | 
oSTICK, v. a, [Trician, Saxon ; feken, Dutch.] 
1. To ſtab; to pierce with a pointed inſtrument. 


The Heruli, when their old kindred fell ſick, fuck them with a 


dagger. Grew. 


2. To fix _ a pointed body: as, he fuck the fruit 


upon his knife, ; 
3. To faſten by transſixion. 
Her death | 

I'll ſtand betwixt ; it firſt ſhall pierce my heart! 

We will be fuck together on his dart. Dryden's Tyrannick Love 
ſet with ſomething pointed. 

A lofty pile they rear; | 

The fabrick's front with cypreſs twigs they ſtrew, 
And flick the ſides with boughs of baleful yew, Dryden, 


Sriexixtss. #. J. [from ſticky.) Adheſive quality; 
viſcoſity ; glutinouſneſs ; tenacity. 


To STIUCKLE. v. a. from the practice of prizefight- 


ers, who placed ſeconds with ſtaves or ſticks to inter- 
poſe occaſionally. 
1. To take part with one fide or other. 
'ortune, as ſhe 's wont, turn'd fickle, For, 
And for the foe began to flickle. Hudibras. 


2. To conteſt; to altercate; to contend rather with 
obſtinacy than vehemence. | 
Let them go to't, and fickle, 


Whether a conclave or 22 Cleaveland, 
Heralds ic tie, who got Who, 
So many hundred years ago. Hudibras. 


able to draw it | 


In their quarrels they proceed to calling names, till they light | 


Smith's Phadra and Hippeolitus, 


T lot 1! "Ms 


Locke. | 
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STI"CKLER, . /½ [from iclle. ] 
1. A ſideſman to 
with any thing. | 


others ſhould obey, 


this conceſſion of the irreſolubleneſs of diamonds. 


the exorbitant proceedings of king James 11, 


they are great ſtickers for libert 
ST1'CKY, adj. [from flick.) 


8 15. as Saxon 
IFF. aq. Saxon; i. 
J Las fig 


; neceſſary 
6. 
To'STIFFEN. v. a. [feipian, Saxon. | 


J. 


To STI'FFEN. v. u. 
1. To grow ſtiff; to grow rigid; to become unpliant, 


2. To grow hard; to be hardened. 


ST1'FFLY, adv. from 


STI 'FFKNECKED. @dj. [AiF and neck.) Stubborn ; 


ST F 
To trim; to play Faſt and looſe } t6 act a part be- 
tween oppoſites. | r : 
When he 1ecs Half of the Chriſtians killed, and the reſt in a fair 


way of being routed, he ficklcs betwixt the remainder of God's hott 
and the race of fiends, | | Dryden. 


STICKLEBAG., . % [properly fickleback, from flick, 


to prick ; pungitius, Latin.] The ſmalleſt of freſn- 
water fiſh, 


A little fiſh called a flickledag, without ſcales, hath his body 
fenced with ſeveral prickles, : Walten's Angler. 


ncers; à ſecond to a duelliſt; one 


who ſtands to judge a combat. 0 
Baſilius came to part them, the fickiers authority being unable 
to perſuade cholerick hearers; and part them he did. Sidney, 
afilius, the judge, appointed ficklers and trumpets, whom the 
* | 


Our former chiefs, like fick/ers of the wat, 
Firit fought t' inflame the parties, then to poile : 
The quarrel lov'd, but did the cauſe abhor; 
And did not ſtrike to hurt, but make a noiſe. Dryden. 


An obſtinate contender about any thing. 
Quercetanus, though the grand ic Her for the rria prima, has 


Boyle. 
The inferior tribe of common women have, in moſt reigns, bees 


the pro eſſed fticklers fot ſuch as have acted againſt the true intereſt 
ot the nation, | 


Addiſon's Freebolder 
greateſt fick/ers againſt 
Swi . 
All place themſelves in the liſt of the national church, though 
of conſcience, Swift. 


Viſcous ; adheſive ; glu» 


The tory or high church clergy were the 


t1nous, 8 
Herbs which laſt longeſt are thoſe of ſtrong ſmell, and with a 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Daniſh ; /fyf, Swed- 

iſh ; fifir, Iflandick ; fu, Dutch.) 

Rigid; inflexible; reliiting flexure; not flaccid; 
not limber ; not eaſily flexible; not pliant. 
They, riſing on fff pinions, tower 


The mid acrial ky. Milton. 
| The glittering robe 
Hung floating looſe, or if with mary gold. Thomſon. 


Not ſoft ; not giving way; not fluid; not cafily 
yielding to the touch. 
Still leſs and leſs my boiling ſpirits flow | 
And I gr] as cooling metals do. Dryd. Indian Emperor. 
Mingling with that oily liquor, they were wholly incorporate, 
and ſo grew more ſtiff and firm, making but ane ſubſtance, 


Burnet's Theory. | 
Strong; not eaſily reſiſted, : 
On a ſtiff gale 
The Theban ſwan extends his » Denbame« 


Hardy; ſtubborn ; not eaſily ſubdued, 
How i is my vile ſenſe, 
That 1 ſtand up, and have ingenious feeling 


Of my huge ſorrows | Better I were diſtract! Shakeſpeare, 
Obſtinate ; pertinacious. 


We neither allow unmeet nor purpoſa the ff i defence of any un- 
cuſtom heretofore received. Hooler. 


Yield to others when there is cauſe; but it is a ſhame to ſtand 


a fooliſh argument, Taylor. 
A war enſues, the Cretans own their cauſe, 
Stiff to defend their hoſpitable laws, | Dryden. 
Harſh z not written with eaſe ; conſtrained. 
Sti formal ſtyle. Gondibert. 5 


Formal: rigorous in certain ceremonies; not dil. 
engaged in behaviour; ſtarched; affectet. 
The French are open, familiar, and talkative; the 4 apy! s. i | 
ceremonious, and reſerved, Addiſon on Italy. 
Stiff forms are bad, but let not worſe intrude, -- 


Nor conquer art and nature to be rude, _- 7 Ty. 
8. In Shakeſpeare it ſeems to mean, ſtrongly maintained, 
or aſſerted with good evidence, 145 


This is fiff news, 8 Shakeſpeare. 


To make ſtiff; to make inflexible; to make un- 
pliant. | 
When the blaſt of war blows in our ears, 
Stiffen the ſinews, ſummon up the blood, . 
Ditguiſe fair nature with hard- favour'd rage. "Shak. Henry V. 


He Signed his neck, and hardened his heart, from turning unto 
the Lord, 2 Chron. xxxvl. 1%» 
The poor, by them diſrobed, naked lie, 
Veil'd with no other covering but the ſky; z | 
Expos'd to F ning froſts, and drenching 333 
Which thicken'd air from her black boſom pours. . ap Aa 
Her eyes grow ien d, and with ſulphur burn, Dryden. 
2. To make W | | 
Jer tiff ning grief, | | 
Who ſaw her children {laughter'd all at once, 
Was dull to mine. | Dryden and Lee. 


Aghaſt, aſtoniſh'd, and ſtruek dumb with fear, 


I ood ; like briſtles roſe my if ning hair. Drydene 
Fix'd in aſtoniſhment I gaze upon thee, 

Like one juſt blaſted by a ſtroke from heaven, 

Who pants for breath, and ſtifſers yet alive 

In dreadful looks, a monument of wrath, Addiſon's Cato. 


The tender ſoil then, ſtiffening by degrees, : 
Shut from the bounded earth the bounding ſeas, Dryden. 
To grow leſs ſuſceptive of impreſſion; to grow ob- 
ſtinate, | bi 
Some ſouls we ſee 
Grow hard and fliffen with adverſity, Dryden. 
TIFFHEA'RTED., adj. [Hi and heart.] Obſtinate ; 
ſtubborn ; 'contumacious, | | 


They are impudent children, and fif-bearted. Exzek. il, 


tiff. ] Rigidly ; inflexibly ; ſtub- 
bornly. | | 


In matters divine, it is ſtill maintained iy, that they have no 
ſtiffnecked force. Hoster. 
1 commended them that ſtood ſo fifly For the Lord, | 2 Efdras. 
The Indian fig of itſelf multiplieth from root to root; the plenty 
of the ſap, and the ſoftneſs of the ſtalk, making the bough, being 
overloaden and not fliffly upheld, to weigh down, 


Acon. 
ob- 
ſtinate; contumacious. : 

An infinite charge to her majeſty, to ſend over ſuch an army ag 
ſhould tread down all that ſtandeth before them on foot, and lay 


on the ground all the 1 Spenſer. 
his fiffneck'd pride nor art nor force can bend, 
Nor high-flown hopes to reaſon's lure deſcend. Denham, 


T1'PFNES8. 2. / [from i.] | 
* ; dalle lib l ine ptitude to 
end. 

The fiffne/s and dryneſs of iron, to 


melt, muſt be holpen by 
moiſtening or opening it. ha | 


The 


ry r rt ns 


STI 


The willow bows and recovers, the oak is ſtubborn and inflexible; 
and the puniſhment of that flifſneſs is one branch of the allegory. 


g 5 L' Eflranges 
2. Ineptitude to motion; torpidneſs. 
Vis» aus " this Ro grow weak, 
ews flacken, an ic 
Benny 127 blo-d. e Denbam. 


3+ Tenſion; not laxity, | 
To try new ſhrouds, one mounts into the wind, 
And one below their eaſe or fifſneſs notes, Dryden. 
4. Obſtinacy; ſtubbornneſs ; contumaciouſneſs. 

The vices of old age have the fliffneſs of it too; and, as it is the 
unfitteſt time to learn in, ſo the unfitneſs of It to unlearn will be 
found much greater, | South's Sermons. 

Firmneſs v1 fliffngs of the mind is not from adherence to truth, 
but ſubmiſſion t prejudice, Locke. 

Theſe hold their opinions with the greateſt agi Nos 
nerally the moſt fierce and firm in their tenets. hes 

5. Unpleaſing formality z conſtraint, | 

All this religion ſat eaſily upon him, without any of that fifſneſe 
and conſtraint, any of thoſe forbidding appearances, which dilparage 
the actions of the ſincerely pious, Atterbury. 

6. Rigorouſneſs ; harſhneſs, 3 ht 
There fill yourſelf with thoſe moſt 0 ſights 3 
But ſpeak no word to her of theſe ſad plights, 
Which her too conſtant fifſneſs doth conſtrain. Spenſer, 
7. Manner of writing not eaſy, but harſh and con- 


ſtrained, | | 
Rules and critical obſervations Improve a good genius, where 
nature leadeth the way, provided he is not too ſcrupulous; for that 
will Intraduce a fifſneſt and affectatlon, which are utterly abhorrent 
from all good writing, . Felton, 
To STI'FLE. v. a * oufer, French. : 
1. To oppreſs or kill by cloſene(s of air; to ſuffocate. 
Where have you been broiling ? 
»» Among the crowd i' ch' abbey, where a finger 
Could not be wedg'd in more; I am ff 


With the mere ranknefs of their joy. Shakeſpeare. 
Pray'r againſt his abſolute decree 

No more avails than breath againſt the wind, 

Blown flifling back on him that breathes it forth, Milton, 


That part of the air that we drew out, left the more room for | 


the filing ſteams of the coals to be received into it, Boyle, 
Stjfled with kiſſes, a ſweet death he dies, Dryden. 
At one time they keep their patients ſo cloſe and warm, as al- 
moſt to fe them with care; and, all on a tudden, the cold regi- 
men Is In vogue. Baker, 
I took my leave, being half (fed with the cloſeneſs of the room, 
. wift's Account of Partridge's Death, 
2. To keep in z to hinder from emiſſion, 
 Whilft bodſer become coloured by reflecking or tranſmitting this 
or that ſort of rays more coplouſly than the reſt, they ſtop and flifle 
in themſelves the rays which they do not reflect or tranſmlt. 
| Newton's Optichs, 
3. To extinguiſh by hindering communication, 


4. To extinguiſh by artful or gentle means. 
Every reaſonable man will pay a tax with chearfulneſs for fing 
a civil war in its birth, Addiſon's Freebolder, 
5+ To ſuppreſs ; to conceal, 
It 'r prove thy fortune, Polydore, to conquer, 
Truſt me, and let me know thy love's ſucceſs, 
That I may ever after ſtifle mine, Otway's Orphan. 
6. To ſuppreſs artfully or fraudulently. 
Theſe concluſions have been acknowledged by the diſputers 
themſelves, till with labour and Rudy they had fifled their firit con- 
vittions. : R 1. 
On theſe two pillars will our faith for ever ſtand firm fad 1 - 
moveable . . all attempts, whether of vain philoſophy to 
better the doQrine, or of valner criticiſm to corrupt or fi e the 
evidence, | | Waterland. 

You excel In the art of f{fling and concealing your reſentment. . 


STI'GMA. 3. / [ figma, Latin. 
1. A brand; 7 1 a hot | 
2. A mark of infamy. 


N from, /2ma, ] Branded or 


STYoMaTicx, J marked with ſome kind of infamy. 
Thou art ke a foul miſhapen fligmarhh, | 


Mark'd by the deſtinies to be avoided, Sbabeſpeare. 
He is deformed, crooked, old, and eber 

Vicious, ungentle, toollſh, blunt, unkind z 

Stigmatical \n making, worſe In mind. Shakeſpeare. 


To Sr1'GMATIZER. b. a. [ /ligmatijer, French, from 
fligma.) To mark with a brand ; to dilyrace with a 


note of reproach, | 
Men of learning, who take to buſineſs, diſcharge it with greater 
honeſty than men of the world z becauſe the former, in reading, 
have been uſed to find virtue extolled and vice figmatized z while 
the latter have ſeen vice triumphant, and virtue dilcountenanced, 
| Addijen. 
Sour enthuſiaſts affect to figmarize the fineſt and moſt RES 
authors, both ancient and, modern, as dangerous to religion, 
Addiſon's Freebolder, 
'The privileges of juries ſhould be aſcertained, and wheever 
violates them figmatized by publick cenſure. Swift, 
br +: LAR, ad, [from .] Belonging to the ſtile of a 
al, g 
At fifty-one and a half degrees, which is London's latitude, 
make a mark z and, laying a ruler to tho center of the plane and to 
this mark, draw a line for the Har line, Aoxen. 
Sri. . /, [pexxele, from rr an, Saxon, to climb. ] 
1. A ſet of ſteps to pals from one encloſure to another, 
There comes my maſter, and another gentleman trom Frogmare, 
over the fie this ways Shateſpeare. 
If they draw feveral ways, they be ready to hang themſelves upon 


every gate or file they come at, L' Effrange. 
'Vhe little rutting pile, 
You ſeo jult by the ehurch«yard file. Swift, 


* ile, 55 A pin to eaſt the ſhadow in a ſun- dial. 
This ſhould rather be u. 

KreR the ie a ns over the ſubſtflar line, fo as to 
make an angle with the dlat plane equal to the elevation of the pole 
gt your place, Moxon't Mechanical Exerciſes, 

STILETTO, s. % [Italian ; Miet, Fr.] A (mall dagger, 
of which the blade is not edged but round, with a 
ſharp point, 

When a (hhator Would be torn In pleces, he hired one, who, en- 
tering nts the Fate houſe, (ould affuult him as an enemy to the 
Rate and, Rabbing him with ecteet, leave him to be torn by 
othoe«, Hahtexvill en Providence. 

Yo $'TILL, v. a. [yeillan, Saxon ; fillex, Dutch.] 
1. Lo filence ; to make ſilent, 
Is this the ſeourge of France ? 
I; this the "Talbot fo much fear'd abroad, 
"That with his name the mothers #i// their babes? 
The third fair morn now blaz'd upon the maln, 
Then glatly tooth lay all the Maud plain, 
"The winds were buch, the billows NKateely curl'd, 
And a dead Glence h the wat' ry world, 
4. To quiet ; to appeaſe. 5 

In ail eetralningsy of anger, It 14 the beſt remedy to make u man's 

eit eve, that th ' 


Shakep. 


STI 


time, and reſerve it. Bacon. 


3. To make motionleſs. 

He having a full ſway over the water, had power to fill and 
compoſe it, as well as to move and diſturb it. WW. edward. 
ST1L1. adj. | flil, Dutch.] | 
1. Silent ; uttering no noiſe, It is well obſerved by 


Junius, that / is the ſound commanding ſilence. 
We do not act, that often jeſt and laugh: 


Your wife Octavia, with her modeſt eyes, 
And fill concluſion, ſhall acquire no honour, 
Demuring upon me. Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra. 
The ſtorm was laid, the winds retir'd 
Obedient to thy will; 
The ſea, that roar'd at thy command, 
: At thy command was .. 
2. Quiet; calm. 
Atin when he ſpied 
Thus in fill waves of deep delight to wade, 
Fiercely approaching to him, loudly -ried., 
From hence my lines and I depart; 
I to my (oft i walks, they to my heart; 
] to the nurſe, they to the child of art. Donne. 
does not affect by rapture, but is like the pleaſure of health, which 
is fill and ſober, South, 
ope quickens all the fill parts of life, and keeps the mind 
awake in her moſt remiſs and indolent hours. Addiſon. 
Silius Itallcus has repreſented it as a very gentle and fill river, 
in the beautiful deſcription he has given of it. Addiſon. 
How all things liſten, while thy muſe complains ! 
Such ſilence waits on Philomela's ſtrains 
In ſome il ev'ning, when'the whiſp'ring breeze 
Pants on the leaves, and dies upon the trees. 

3. Motionleſs, | 
Gyrecia fit ſi/, but with no ſtill penſiveneſs. Sidney. 
Though the body really moves, yet not changing perceivable diſ- 

tance with other bodies, as faſt as the ideas of our minds follow in 
train, the thing ſeems to ſtand ſi//, as we find in the hands of 
clocks. Locke. 
'That, in this ſtate of ignorance, wg ſhort-ſighted creatures might 
not miſtake true felicity, we are ended with a power to ſuſpend 
any particular deſire. This is ſtanding fil} where we are not luf- 
ficiently aſſured. | 
Thy tons, O Siſiphus, ſtands /i; 

| Ixion reſts upon his wheel. 
STiLL, 3. /, Calm; ſilence. 
Herne the hunter, 
Sometime a keeper here in Windſor foreſt, | 
Doth all the winter time, at ft of midnight, 
Walk round, about an oak with ragged horns. Shakeſpeare. 
He had never any jealouſy with his father, which might give oc- 
caſion of altering court or council upon the change; but all things 
paſſed in a file Bacon's Henry V 11, 

STILL, adv. [yulle, Saxon.] | | 

1. To this time; till now, 

It hath been anciently reported, and. is till received, that extreme 
applauſes of great multitudes have ſo raritied the air, that birds fly- 


Pope. 


Pope, 


2. Nevertheleſs ; notwithſtanding, 

The deſire of ſame betrays the ambitious man into indecencies 
that leſſen bis reputation; he is fil/ afraid leſt any of his actions 
ſhould be thrown away in private. N Addiſen. 
3. In an increaſing degree, e 

As God ſometimes addrefles himſelf in this manner to the hearts 
of men; ſo, If the heart will receive ſuch motions by a realy com- 
pliance, they will return more frequently, and fili more and more 
powerfully, | South. 

The moral perfectlons of the Deity, the more attentively we 
conſider, the more perfe&ly fti// ſhall we know them. Arerbury. 
4. Always; ever; continually, 

Unlels God trom heaven did by viſion fil! ſhew them what to 


do, they might do nothing. Hooker. 
My brain I'll prove the female to my ſoul, 
My foul the father ; and theſe two beget 
A generation of fi/l-breeding thoughts. Shaheſt care. 


Whom the diſcaſe of talking 
hold his peace. 
He told them, that if their king were fil abſent from them, 
they would at length crown apes. Davies on Iceland. 
hymiſts would be rich, if they could / do in great quantities, 
what they have ſometimes done in little, Boyle. 
Trade begets trade, and le go much where many people are 


ill once poſſeſſeth, he can never 


already gone: ſo men run %% to a crowd in the (treets, though 

only to lee, Temple. 
The fewer ill you name, you wound the more; 

Bond is but oney but Harpax is a ſcore. Pope. 


5. After that. | 
In the primitive church, ſuch as by fear being compelled to ſa- 
critice to ſtrange gods, after repented, and kept 7% the office of 
preaching the golpel. 8 Whitgifte. 
6. In continuance, EE | 
I with my hand at midnight held your head ; 
And, like the watchful minutes to the hour, 
Still and anon chear'd up the heavy time, GER 
Saying, what want you ? Shakeſpeare's King Job. 
$T1tt., . / [from diftil.) A veſſel diſtillation ; 
an alembick. | 19 5 
Nature's conſectioner, the bee, 
Whoſe ſuckets are molſt alchimy; 
The fbi, of his refining mold 
Minting the garden into gold. Cleaueland. 
In diſtillung hot ſpirits, if the head of the fil/ be taken off, the 
| vapour which aſcends out of the fi// will take fire at the flame of 
| candle, and the flame will run along the vapour from the candle 
to the fill, New:on's Optic ls. 
This fragrant ſpirit is obtained from all plants in the leaſt aro- 
matick, by a cold /, with a heat not exceeding that of ſummer, 
; | Avbuthnot on Aliments. 
To STILL, v. a, (Som aifil.) To diſtil ; to extract, or 
operate upon, by diſtillation. - | 
To STHLL, v. „. Lillo, Latin.] To drop; to fall in 
drops. Out of uſe, 
His ſceptre gainſt the ground he threw, 
And tears fd from him which mov'd all the crew. Chapm. 
Snort thick ſobs, whoſe thund'ring volleys float, 
And roul themſelves over her lubric throat 
In panting murmury, fli/{'d out of her breaſt, 
That ever bubbling ipring+ Crafhaw. 


STILLATI"TIOUs, adj. [ 8 Latin.] Falling 
in drops} drawn by a ſtill. 

STi't.LATORY, #./. (from fill or di — 

1. 2 3 z a veſſel in which diſtiſlation is per- 


In all fillatorier, the vapour is turned back upon itſelf, by the 

encounter of the tides of the ffillatery. bacon. 
2. The room in which ſtills are . laboratory. 

All offices that require heat, as kitchens, flillatories, ſtoves, 

be meridional. erton's Architefures 


© opportunity of revenge is not yet come; * thould 
1 < 


"Tis old but true, fil ſwine eat all the draugh. Shakeſpeare. | 


Religious pleaſure moves gently, and therefore conſtantly. It 
s & y 


Ben Yonſon. | 


that he foreſecs a time for it, and ſo to ſtill himſelf in the mean 


| Addiſon. | 


Spenſer. | 


Locke. | 


| 1. Silently ; not loud 


ing over have fallen down. Bacon, 
' Thou, O matron | of 
Here dying, to the ſhore haſt left thy name: 
Cajeta /ti/{ the place is call'd from thee, et 
The nurſe of great /E-nens' infancy». Dryden: Aneid. | 


| 


'STI 


"Theſe are nature's fillatorier, in whoſe 
yapours are congealed to that univerſal eee the afcending 
K. aq Mn that good freg, 

. g A ore apa; hs 
ST1"LLBORN: adj. [ ftill and born.) Born litelch 22 
in the birth. Sk ine 

Grant that our 3, yet likely of fair bi 
Should be /iillbors, and that we bo % 0 wy 
The utmoſt man of eue we are 

A body ſtrong enough to equal with the king. 

Many caſualties were but matter of ſenſe ; — 1 — 
wee abortive or ftillborn, Craunt's Bills of Ma I 

The pale aſſiſtants on each other ſtar d, fality, 
With gaping mouths for iſſuing words prepar'd ; 
The ſtillborn ſounds upon the palate hung, 
And died imperfe@ on the falt'ring tongue, 
I know a trick to make you thrive ; 
O, tis a quaint device! 
Your ftillborn poems ſhall revive, 

EY And ſcorn to wrap up ſpice, | Swif; 
STI LLICIDE, u. / | fillicidium, Latin.) A ſucceſ; a 
of drops. * 

The flillicides of water, if there be water enough to f , 
draw themſelves into a ſmall thread, becauſe they will any ay 
tinue, 5 F . Bacon's Natural Hey. 
ST J LLICI' pious, adj. [from Pillicide,] Falling in 

rops. CID 
Cryſtal is found ſometimes in rocks, and in ſome 
unlike the ſtirious or filljcidious dependencies of ice, 


ST1LLING. 1. / [from fill. 
1. The act of ſtilling. Oe 
2. A ſtand for caſks, 
STI'LLNESS. #, /. n 


1. Calm; quiet; ſilence; freedom from noiſe, 
How ſweet the moonlight ſleeps upon this bank! 
Here will we fit, and let the ſounds of muſick 
Creep in our ears: ſoft 8 and the night 
Become the touches of ſweet harmony. Shakeſpear 
When black clouds draw down the lab'ring ſkies, T. 
An horrid ſtillneſs firſt invades the ear, Na 
And in that ſilence we the tempeſt fear. Dryden 
Virgil, to heighten the horrour of /Eneas's paſſing by this Gag, 
has prepared the reader by Cajeta's ſuneral, and the Rillneſs of the 
If a houſe be on fire, thoſe at next door may eſcape, by the 
Hill neſi of the weather, Swift, 
2. Habitual ſilence ; taciturnity, 
The gravity and fillneſs of your youth 
, The world hath noted, - Shakeſpeare's Othell,, 
STI LLSTAND. #./. [ flill and ſtand.] Ablence of mo- 
tion. : 
The tide, ſwell'd up unto his height, 
| Then makes a . running neither way. 
STILLY. adv. [from 6.0 
*. 


Dryde, 


places not 
Braun. 


i 


Shakeſpeare, 


From camp to camp, through the foul womb of night, 
The hum of either army ſilly ſounds. Shakeſp. Hewy V. 
2. Calmly ; not tumultuouſly, 
Sri rs. 2. /, | Fyltor, Swediſh ; felten, Dutch; peel. 

can, Saxon. ] Supports on which boys raiſe them- 

ſelves when they walk. 

Some could not be content to walk'upon the battlements, but 
they muſt put themſelves upon ſiiles, Howel's England's Teers. 
The heron, and ſuch like fowl that live of fiſhes, walk on long 
flilts like the people in the marſhes. More againſt Atheiſm, 
Men muſt not walk upon flilrs, L Eftranges 
To STUMULATE. v. a. [ flimulo, Latin.] 

1. To prick, 

2. To prick forward; to excite by ſome pungent 
motive. N | | 
3. [In phyſick.] To excite a quick ſenſation, with a 

derivation towards the part. „ 

Extreme cold ſtimulates, producing firſt a rigour, and then a 
glowing heat; thoſe things which ſimulate in the extreme degree 
excite pain, Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Some medicines Mbricate, and others both lubricate and flimu- 
late. | | barp. 
STIMULATION. . /. [ flimulatio, Latin.) Excite- 

ment; pungency. | 
Some pertons, from the ſecret ſtimulations of vanity or envy, 
deſpiſe a valuable book, and throw contempt upon it by wholeſale, 
+ Watts on the Mind, 


To STING. v. a. preterite I fung or ftarg ; parti- 
ciple paſlive {arg or ung. [pringan, Saxon; un- 
gen, ſore pricked, Iſlandick.] 
1. To pierce or wound with a point darted out, as that 
of waſps or ſcorpions, 
The ſnake, rolled in a flow'ry bank, 
With ſhining checker'd ſſough, doth fling a child 
That for the beauty thinks it excellent, Shakeſpeare, 
That ſnakes and vipers fling, and tranſmit their miſchief by the 
tail, is not eaſily to be juſtified ; the poiſon lying about the teeth, 
and communicated by the bite. Brenwnn 
2. To pain acutely. | 
| His unkindneſa, 
That ſtript her from his benedictlon, turn'd her 
To foreign caſualties, gave her dear right ; 
To his doghearted daughters; theſe things fling him 
So venomouſly, that burning ſhame detains him 
Shakſpeare 


From his Cordelia. 
h No more I wave \ 
To prove the hero. Slander Pings the brave. Popes 
The flinging laſh apply. Pope. 
STinG. . / [from the verb.] 
1. A ſharp point with which ſome animals are armed, 
and which is commonly venomous, 
Serpents have venomous teeth, which are miſtaken for their 
fling. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory 
His rapier was a hornet's ſting ; h 
It was a very dangerous thing 3 
For it he chanc'd to hurt the king, 
It would be long in healing. 
2. Any thing that gives pain. | wre 
The Jews receiving this book originally with ſuch ing in '% 
ſhews that the authority was high. | Forbcts 
3. The point in the laſt verſe. f 
It is not the jerk or fling of an epigram, nor the ſeeming — 
tradiction of a poor antitheſis, Dryacte 
* Remorle of conſcience. 
T1'NG1LY. adv. [from ftingy.] Covetouſly. 
STI"NGINKSS. #. /+ hom Jags] Avarice ; coverou 
neſs ; niggardlineſs. t f i 
STi'NGL85s. adj, [from fling. Having no ung... Be 
He hugs this viper when he thinks it fingleſs. Decay ol 4 
Sr NO. . / [from the ſharpneſs of the taſte. 
beer. A cant word. g 
STi nay. adj, [a low cant word. ] 
its derivatives, the g is pronounced as in ge 


Draytes. 


In this word. with 
Co- 


A 


vetous ; niggardly; avaricious. 


8 11 


A flingy narrow-hearted fellow, that had a deal of choice fruit, | 

had not the heart to touch 5 till 1 began mo . ws ee 
it only by parcels, and won't give us the whole, which | 2. * 

4.1. beſpeak his friends to engage hir to lay afide that To agitate z to bring into debate, 


> 


fling) humour, and gratify the publick at once. 


| ; ——_— * Jebn Bull. 
INK. v. . preterite I funk or fan. [ytiman, 
1 5 Dutch.] To emit an offenſive ſmell, 


; flincken, 
. a ſmell of putre faction. 


jt will be ſinking law for his breath. _ Shakeſpeare. 
— the children of Ammon ſaw that they Ponk before l. 


N 2 Sam. x. 6.3 To incite; to inſtigate z to animate, 
What a fool art thou, to leave thy mother for u naſty ſtinking 


they ſent and hired Syrians, 


N 
Swift and 6 edient to his high command; 
They ſtir Ix or they life a hand, . 


Aae, 


Preſerve the right of thy place, but ffir not queſtions of juriſ- 
diction ; and rather aſſume thy right in filence than voice it with 
claims, | Bacon, 

One Judgment in parliament, that caſes of that nature ought 
to be determined according to the common law, is of greater 
weight than many caſes to the contrary, wherein the queſtion was 


not ſtirred z yea, even though it ſhould be /iirred, and the con- 
trary athrmed, | Hale, 


With him is come the mother queen 


: L'Eftrange. An Ate flirring him ro blood and ſtrite. SE U . 

10 Moſt of ſmells want names; ſweet and ſinking ſerve our turn Ir you ffir theſe daughters hearts N 

for theſe ideas, which is little more than to call them pleaſing and Againſt their father, fool me not ſo much 

lifpleaſings T.ecle. Jo bear it tamely. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Chloris, this coſtly way to fink give o'er, Neſtor next beheld 


Tis throwing ſweet into a common ſhore z 
Not all Arabia would ſufficient be; 


Thou ſmell'ſt not of thy ſweets, the link of thee, Granville. 


erat Ke u. /. [from the verb.] Offenſive imell. 


Thoſe ſinks which the noſtrils ſtraight abhor are not moſt per- 
nicious; but ſuch airs as have ſome ſimilitude with man's body, 


betray the ſpirits. ET 
* They ſhare a fin; and ſuch proportions fall, 


That, like a fink, tis nothing to them all. Dryden. 


By what criterion do ye eat, d'ye think, 


If this is priz'd for ſweetneſs, that for flink® Pope. 
rx ARD. 1. . [from ſtink.) A mean ſtinking paltry 


fellow. 


rEXXK ER. . J. [from fink.) Something intended to 


offend by the ſmell. 


The air may be purified by burning of ſtinkpote or ſtinkers in 
contagious lanes. 2 
nr. 


drin IX GL. adv, [from flinking.] With a ſti 
Canſt thou believe thy living is a life 
So ftinking/y depending? 


ſition offenſive to the ſmell. 


The atr may be purified by fires of pitch barrels, eſpecially in 


eloſe places, by burning of fin pots. Haran 


7 Sri T. v. a. [ flynta, Swediſh; Punta, Iſlandick.] 
To bound; to limit; to confine; to reſtrain; to 


ſtop. a 


The reaſon hereof is the end whigh he hath propoſed, and the 
law whereby his wiſdom hath flirted the effects of his power in 
ſuch ſort, that it doth not work infinitely, but correſpondently, un- 
to that end for which it worketh. a Hoster. 


Then hopeleſs, heartleſs, gan the cunning thief 


Perſuade ys die, to ſtint all further ſtriſe. Spenſer, 


Nature witely ftints our appetite, 


And craves no more than undiſturb'd delight. Dryden, To STIR, v. z. | f 


Shakeſpeare. 
er nx or. 2. , [ ſtink and pot.] An artificial com- 


The ſubtle Pylian orator range up and downe the field, 
Embattelling his men at aumes, and ſtirring all to blo ves. 
. . Chapman, 
4. To raiſe; to excite. » 
The foldiers love her brother's memory, 


Aud for her ſake ſome mutiny will fir, Dryden. 


Bacen's Natura! Hiſtory. | 5. To ST1R up. To incite ; to animate ; to inſtigate 


by inflaming the paſſions, 


This would teem a dangerous commiſſion, and ready to ſtir u 
all the Iriſh in rebellion, Spenſer alan. 
The greedy thirſt of royal crown, 

That knows no kindred, no regards, no right, 


Stirr'd Porrex up to put bis brother down, Spenſer, 
The words of Judas were very good, and able wi them up to 
valour. 2 Maccab. xiv. 17. 


Having overtome and thruſt him out of his kingdom, he Hirred 
up the Chriſtians and Numidlans againſt him. K nolles, 
The vigorons ſpirit of Montroſe flirred him up to make ſome 
attempt, whether he had any help or no. Clarendon, 
The improving of his own parts and happineſs f him «p to 
ſo notable a deſign. Tore againſt Atheijm, 
Thou with rebel inſolence didſt dare 
To own and to protect that hoary ruffian, 

To ſtir the factious rabble up to urms. 
6. To STIR up. 
- quicken, ; 
Hell is moved for thee, to meet thee at thy coming; it firreth 
up the dead for thee, Iſaiah, xiv. g. 
Such mirth the jocund flute or gameſome pipe 


k 1 Rowe, 
o put in action; to excite; to 


FX IB ir up vigour in him, employ him in ſome conſtant bodily 
about. N 

The uſe of the paſſions Is to „ir up the mind and put it upon 
action, to awake the underſtandings and to entorce the will. 


Addiſen. 


\ ſhall not go about to extenuate the latitude of the curſe upon | 1+ To move one's ſelf; to go out of the place; to 


the earth, or ſtint it only to the production of weeds ; but give 


it» full ſcope, in an univerſal diminution of the fruitfulneſs of 
the earth, N oodebard. 

A ſuppoſed heathen deity might be ſo poor in his attributes, ſo 

| Pinted in his knowledge, that a Pagan might hope to conceal his 
perjury from his notice. Addiſon. 
Few countries which, if well cultivated, would not ſupport 
double their inhabitants; and yet fewer where one third are not ex- 
tremely flinted in neceſſaries, s 


ith change place. 


No power he had to fir, nor will to riſe. Spenſer, 

They had the ſemblance of great bodies behind, on the ocher 
fide of the hill; the falſehood of which would have been manifeſt 
as ſoon as they thould move from the place where they were, and 
from whence they were not to ſtir, Clarendon. 
We acknowledge a man to be mad or melancholy, who fancies 
himſelf to be glaſs, and fo is atrajd of ſtirring ; or, taking himielf 
to be wax, dares not let the ſun ſhine upon him. Law, 


She Hints them in their meals, and is very ſcrupulous of what] 2, To be in motion ; not to be ſtill; to paſs from in- 


they eat and drink, and tells them how many fine ſhapes ſhe has 
ſeen ſpoiled in her time for want of ſuch care, Law. 


STINT, z. / [from the verb.] 
1, Limit; bound; reſtraint. 


We muſt come at the length to ſome pauſe : for if every thing 


activity to motion. 8 

The great Judge of all knows every different degree of human 
improvement, from theſe weak flirrings and tendencies of the will, 
which have not yet formed themſelves into regular purpoſes, to 
the laſt entire conſummation of a good habit. Addiſon's &pectator. 


were to be deſired for ſome other without any ſtint, there could be | 3, To become the object of notice. 


no certain end propoſed unto our actions; we ſhould go on we] 


If they happen to have any ſuperior character, they faney they 


know not whither. Hooker. | have a right to talk freely upon every thing that flirs or appears. 
The exteriors of mourning, a decent funeral, and black habits, Watts. 
ne the uſual ſtints of common huſbands. Dryden, 


. A proportion; a quantity aſſigned. 


Touching the flint or meaſure thereof, rites and ceremonies, 
ind other external things of the like nature, being hurtful unto 
the church, either in reſpect of their quality, or in regard of 
their number; in the former there could be no doubt or difficulty 


4. To riſe in the morning. This is a colloquial and fa- 
miliar ule, WIE 
If the gentlewoman that attends the general's wife be ſtirring, tell 
her there 's one Caſlio entreats of her a little favour of ſpeech. 
| Shakeſpeare's Othello. 


difficult, Hooker. Welſh. ; 


what would be done; their deliberation in the latter was more STIR, #. % [ frur, Runick, a battle; »/#wvr/, noiſe, 


Our ſtint of woe 
Is eommon; every day a ſailor's wife, 
The maſters of ſome merchant, and the merchant, 


1. Tumult; buſtle, | 
What hallooing and what fir is this to-day ? 
Theſe are my mates, that make their wills their law, 


Have juſt our theme of woe. Shakeſpeare. | Have ſome unhappy paſſenger in chace. Shakeſpeare. 
Fe that gave the hint, Tumultuous /tirs upon this ſtrife enſue, Drayton. 
This letter for to print, He hath ſpun a fair thread, to make all this flir for ſuch a ne- 
Muſt alſo pay the flint. | Denham. | ceſſity as no man ever denied. Bp. Bramball. 
How much wine drink you in a day? my flint in company is a Tell, ſaid the ſoldier, miſerable Sir, - 
pint ae noon. Swift. Why all theſe words, this clamour, and this ſir? 
SITPEND. 2. £ [ flipendium, Latin. ] Wages ; ſettled Why do diſputes in wrangling ipend the day? Denham. 


pay. 
All the earth, 
Her kings and tetrarchs, are their tributaries z 


The great ſtirs of the diſputing world are but the conflitts of the 
humours. Glanville, 


After all this ffir about them, they are good for nothing. Tillotſon, 


People and nations pay them hourly ſtipends. Ben Jenſin. 3 _ epd oo. cha and ſpecicyy 3 
9 en ee eee jor Silence is uſually worſe than the fierceſt and loudeſt accuſations; 


STIPE'NDIARY. adj. [ flipendigrius, Latin. ] Receiving 


ſalaries; performing any ſervice for a ſtated price. 


His great #ipendiary prelates came with troops of evil appointed 


louie men not half full, — Knolles's Hiſtery. | 2, Commotion; public diſturbance; tumultuous diſ- 
Place rectors in the remaining churches, which are now teryed order ; ſeditious uproar. | 
only by fipcrgiary eurates. Swift. , 


rIPE'NDIARY, 1. J. { flipendiaire, French; ſtipendi- 


arivs, Latin.) One who performs any ſervice for 
ſettled payment. | 


This whole country is called the kingdom of Tunis; the king 
vhereof is a kind of fipendiary unto the Turks Abbot, 


4 If chou art become 3 
tyrant's vile fipendiary, with grie 
That valour thus triumphant 1 behold, 
Wich ajtcr all its danger and brave toil, 


.  Deferves no honour from the gods or men. Clover. 


TiPTic. See Sryrrie. 


ſince it proceeds from a kind of numbneſs or N con- 

ſcience, and an abſolute dominion obtained by fin over the ſoul, ſo 

that it ſhall not ſo much as dare to complain or make a ffir. 
South's Sermons, 


Whenſdever the earl ſhall die, all thoſe lands are to come unto 
her majeſty z he is like to make a toul fir there, though of him- 
ſelf of no power, yet through ſupportance of ſome others who lie in 
the wind. | Spenſer's Ireland. 


all brought into thoſe parts, a 
Being advertiſed of ſome firs raiſed by his unnatural ſons in 
England, he departed out of Ireland without a blow. Davies. 
Raphael, thou hear'ſt what „ir on carth 
Satan, from hell ſcap'd through the darkſome gulf, 
Hath rais'd in Paradiſe, and how diſturb'd | 
This night the human pair. Milton, 


To STI'PULATE.. v. 2. [ftipulor, Latin; fliputer, | 3: Agitation of thoughts; conflicting paſſion, 


French.] To contract; to bargain; to ſettle terms. 


The Romans very much neglected theit maritime affairs ; for 
they Jipulated with the Carthaginians to furniſh them _ _ 
FY 1d ern. 


| tranſport and War. 


He did keep i 
The deck, with glove, or hat, or handkerchief 

Still waving, as the flirs and fits of 's mind 

Could beſt expreſs how ſlow his ſoul ſail'd on, 

How ſwift his ſhip. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 


TIPULA TION, . |. [ ftipulation, French; from /li-| $5.17 1ovs. adj. [fromfliria, Lat.] Reſembling icicles. 


Þr/ate.] Bargain, 
Wo promi 
W 


Feu, 
"IPULA"TOR. 2. ſs One who contracts or bargains. 
9: STIR. v. 4. [yrquan, Saxon ; Hoeren, Dutch, ] 


iſe obediently to keep all Cod's commandments the 
zien by the goſpel depend on our performance of that /i 


i'rious or Rillicidious dependencies of ice. 
much unlike the Hirious or CO Jager Eimer. 


Rogers, SRP. 1. ,. [ tirpi, Lat.] Race; family; genera- 


tion. Not uſed. | 
Sundry nations got footing in that land, of the which there yet 


in di families and flirps. Sperſer. 
I. To move : to 1 remain divers grow , 371 the 
to remove from its Place. ; Democracies are leſs ſubject to ſedition than when there ae flirps 
Rhys foot I had never yet in five days been able to ſir, but as it | of nobles. Fer 4 a 5 5 
TO | Temple, All nations of might and _ arr z of whom ” ave 
ittle tribes with us at this day. den. 
Shoot through N — and diſtant muſcles fill; ſome flirps wen I nee * 


* loy'reign, by his arbitrary nod, 
er was or leads his miniſters abroad; 


9 


STi'8RER, 2. / [from ir. ; 
1. One who is in motion 3 one who puts in motion. 


Stirs up among the looſe unletter'd hinds. Milton. 


Locke. 4 


He did mike theſe ſtir, grieving that the name of Chriſt 3 at | 


Chryſtal is found ſometimes in rocks, and in ſome places not X 


| 9 T 0 


| 2. A riſer In the morning, 


Come on z give me your hand, Sir z an early flirrer, | Sbalgſp. 
3. An inciter; an inſtigator. 
4. STIRAER h. An inciter; an inſtigator. 

A perpetual ſpring, not found elſewhere but in the Indies only, 
by reaſon of the ſun's neighbourhood, the life and flirrer up of na- 
ture in a perpetual activity. Raleigh. 

Will it not reflect on thy character, Nic, to turn barreter in thy 
old days; a flirrer up of quarrels betwixt thy neighbours ? Arbuth. 

STIRRUP, . / [pergenap, yunap; from prrgan, 
Saxon, to climb, and nap, a cod. | An iron hoo 
ſuſpended by a ſtrap, in which the horſeman ſets his 
foot when he mounts or rides. | 

Neither is his manner of mounting unſeemly, though he lack 

| Piirrups ; for in his getting up, his horſe is ſtil} going, whereby he 
gaineth way: and therefore the firrup was called fo in ſcorn, as it 


were a ſtay to get up; being derived of the old Engliſh word %, 
which is to get up, or mount. Spenſer, 


Haſt thou not kiſs'd my hand, and held my flirrup ? Shake 
His horſe hipped with an old mothy ſaddle, the firrups of no 
indred, Shakeſpeare's Taming of the Sbrews 
My friend, judge not me, 
Thou leeſt I judge not thee. 
Between the /tirrup and the ground, | 
Mercy I aſk'd, merey I found. Camden's Remains. 
At this the knight began to chear up, 
And raiſing up himſelf on flirrup, 
Cried out, Victoria. Hudibras. 
To STITCH. v. a. [ flicke, Daniſh ; Picken, Dutch.) 
1. To ſew; to work with a needle on any thing, 
2. To join; to unite, generally with ſome degree of 
clumſineſs or inaccuracy, 
Having flitched together theſe animadverſions touching architec- 
ture and their ornaments. | Wotton, 
3. ToSTiTCH up. To mend what was rent. 
It is in your hand as well to itch up his life again, as it was be- 
fore to tent it. | Sidney. 
I with a needle and thread flirched up the ares the wound. 
| h iſeman's Surgery. 
To ST1TCH, wv, n. To praftiſe needlework. 
STITCH, . / [from the verb.] 
i. A paſs of the needle and thread through any thing. 
2, [from prician, Saxon.] A ſharp lancinating pain. 
If you deſire the ſpleen, and will laugh yourſelf into flitches, fol- 
low me; yond gull Malvollo is turned heathen, a very renegado. 
Shakeſpeare's Tevelfib Night. 
A ſimple bloody ſputation of the lungs is diflerenced from- a 
pleurity, Which is ever painful, and actended with a frirchs ; 
| : _ Harwey en Conſumptions. 
3. A link of yarn in knitting. | 
There fell twenty flitches in his ſtocking. Motteux. 
4+ In Chapman it ſeems to mean furrows or ridges. 
Many men at plow he made, and drave earth here and there, 
And turn'd up ftitches orderly. Chapman's Iliads. 
5. In the following line, alluſion is made to a knit ſtock. 
A flitch+fall'n cheek, that hangs below the jaw, 
Such wrinkles us a ſkilful hand would draw | 
For an old grandam ape. a Dryden. 
ST1'TCHERY, 2. [from ſtitch.) Needlework, In 
contempt. ; 
Come lay aſide your flitchery z play the idle houſewife with me 
this afternoon. Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
STI "TCHWORT. n. / 
ST1'THY, . /. [ fedie, Iſlandick;; pers, hard, Saxon.} 
An anvil; the iron body on which the ſmith forges 
his work, | | 
My e are as foul 


Shakeſpeare's Hantlet. 
ſuppoſed of the ſame original with 
flew. | at 

1. To lar up cloſe, 13 
You would admire, if you ſaw them five it in their ſhips, 


As Vulcan's flithy. 
ToST1vs. v. 4. 


2. To make hot or ſultry. 


His chamber was commonly flived with friends or ſuitors of one 
kind or other, Wittone 


of a halfpenny. 
SToaT. 1. / A ſmall ſtinking animal. 


STo"can. 1. . [Iriſh z fochk, Erſe.] An attendant ; 
a wallet-boy z one who runs at a horſeman's foot; a 
horſeboy. Not in uſe, 

He holdeth himſelf a gentleman, and ſcorneth to work, which he 
ſaith is the life of a peaſant z but thenceforth becometh an horie- 
boy or a flecab to ſome kern, inuring himſelf to his ſword, and the 
gentlemanly trade of ſtealing. Spenſer. 

STocca'po. 1. J. 
lian.] A thruſt with the rapier. 


Vou ſtand on diſtance, your paſſes, Hoccados, and I know not 


what, Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Mindſor. 
STOCK. . / [proc, Saxon ; fock, Dutch; tec, Fr.] 
1. The ENS z the body of a plant, A | 
That furious beaſt 
His precious horn, ſought of his enemies, 
Strikes in the flock, ne thence can be releas'd, Spenſer, 


There is hope of a tree, if cut down, that it will ſprout again, 
though the root wax old in the earth, and the ſtock die in the 
ground, - n LN Job, xiv. 8. 

2. The trunk into which a graft is inſerted. 
The cion over-ruleth the fock quite 3 and the ſock is paſſive only, 
and giveth aliment but no motion to the graft. Bacon. 
As fruits ungrateful to the planter's care, 
On ſavage focks inſerted, learn to bear; h 
The ſureſt virtues thus from paſſions ſhoot, 
Wild nature's vigour working at the root, Popes 
3+ A log 5 0 7 
That they kept thy truth ſo pure of old, 
When all our fathers worſhipp'd ffochs and tones, 
Forget not, Milton. 
Why all this fury ? What 's the matter, | 
That oaks muſt come from "Thrace to dance? 
Muſt ſtupid ſocks be taught to flatter f 
And is there no ſuch wood in France? Prier. 
4. A man proverbially ſtupid. 
What tyranny is this, my heart to thrall, 
And eke my tongue with proud reſtraint to tie, 
That neither I may ſpeak nor think at all, 
But like a ſtupid ſtock in ſilence die? Spenſer. 
While we admire 
This virtue and this moral diſcipline, 
Let's be no ſtoicks, nor no flocks. 


by The handle of any thin 


* 


Sbaleſptare. 
A ſupport of a ſhip while it is building. 
Freſh 1upplies of ſhips, 
And ſuch as fitted fince the fight had been, | 
Or new from ſtocks were fall'n into the road, Dryden. 
7. [ focco, a rapier, Italian,] A thruſt; a ſtoceado. 
To fee thee here, to ſee thee there; to ſeb thee pals thy panQo, 


thy ftock, thy reverſe. Shaxiſpearts 
| Cc 8. Something 


anthemis.] Camomile. Ain. 


Sandys's Journey. 


SrIVIR. =. ½ [ Dutch. ] A Dutch coin about the value 


occato, from ffocco, a rapier, Ita- 
o ; , 


a = 


8 
8. Something made of linen ; a-cravat; a cloſe neck-! 
cloth, Anciently a cover for the legs. 
His lackey with a linen flock on one leg, and a kerfey boot hoſe 
on the other. Shakeſpears's Taming of the Shrew. 
9. A race; a lineage; a family, 
Say what flock he ſprings f. 
The noble houſe of Marcius. Shakeſpeare's Corlolanus. 
Hig early virtues to that ancient flock 
Gave as much honour as from thence he took. M aller. 
, The like ſhall fing 
All prophecy, that of the royal flock 
Of David, ſo I name this king, ſhall riſe 
A fon, the woman's ſeed. 
Thou haſt ſeen one world begin and end, 
And man, as from a ſecond flock, proceed. 
To no human flock 
We owe this fierce unkindnefs 3 but the rock, 
"That cloven rock, produc'd thee. 
Thy mother was no goddeſs, nor thy ftock 
From Dardanus ; but in ſome horrid rock, 
_ Perfidious Wreteh, rough Caucaſus thee bred, | Denham, 
10, The principal ; capital ſtore; fund already pro- 
vided, ; 
Prodigal men 
Feel not their own flock waſting» Ben Jonſon's Cataline. 
Let the exportation oft home commodities be more in value than 
the importation of foreign, ſo the flock of the kingdom ſhall yearly 
increaſe ; for then the balance of trade muſt be returned in money 
or bullion, Bacon's Adwice to Villiers. 
A king, againſt a ſtorm, muſt foreſee to a convenient fock of 
treaſure, | Bacon, 
"Tis the place where God promiſes and delights to diſpenſe larger 
proportions of his favour, that he may fix a mark of honour on his 
ſanQtuary, and recommend it to the ſons of men, upon the fock of 
their own intereſt as well as his own glory. South, 
Some honour of yaur own acquire; 
Add to that fuck, which juſtly we beſtow, 
Of thoſe bleit ſhades to whom you all things owe, 
Yet was the not profuſe, but fear'd to waſte, 
And wiſely manag'd that the flock might laſt 3 
That all might be ſupplied, and ſhe not grieve, 
When crowds appear'd, ſhe had not to relieve ; 
Which to prevent, ſhe till Increas'd her tore ; 
Laid vp, and ſpar'd, that the might give the more, 
Beneath one law bees live, | 
And with one common flock their craffick drive: 
All is the ſtate's, the ſtate provides for all, Dryd. Georgics. 
Nor do thoſe ills on ſingle bolies prey z 
But oftner bring the nation to decay, 
And ſweep the preſent fock and future hope away, Dryden. 
If parents die without actually transferring their right tu another, 
why does it not return to the common flock of mankind? Locke, 


Milton. 
M. 111 on, 


Waller. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


When we brought it out, it took ſuch a quantity of alt into its 


lungs, that it (welled almoſt twice as big as before; and it was per- 
haps on this flock of air that it lived a minute longer the ſecond 
time. Addiſon on Italy, 
Re ready to give, and glad to diſtribute, by ſetting apart fome- 
thing out ot thy he for the ule of lome charities, Atterbury. 
Of thoſe (tars, which our imperfect eye 
Has doom'd and fix'd to one eternal ſky, 
Each, by a native flock of honour great, 
May dart itrong influence, and diſtuſe kind heut. Prior, 
They had law-ſuits g but, though they ſpent their income, they 
never mortgaged the flock, Arbutbnut. 
She has divided part of her eſtate amongſt them, that every one 
may be charitable out of their own Rock, and each of them take it 
In their turns to provide for the poor and ſick of the parith, Laab. 
11. Quantity; ſtore ; body, 
He propoſes to himſelf no ſmall fock of fame in future ages, in 
being the firſt who has undertaken this delign, Arbuthnot. 


12. A fund eſtabliſhed by the government, of which the 
value riſes and falls by artihce or chance, 
An artificial wealth of funds and flocks was in the hands of thoſe 


| who had been plundering the publick. | Swift, 
Stateſman and patriot ply alike the flocks, 
Peeteſs and butler ſhare alike the box, Pope. 


To STOCK, v. 4. [from the noun.] 
1. To ſtore; to fill ſufficiently, 


[fa man will commit ſuch rules to his memory, and fock his mind 
with portions of ſcripture anſwerable to all the heads of duty, his 


conſclence can never be at a loſs. outh, 
I, who before with ſhepherds in the groves 
Sung to my oaten pipe their rural loves, 
Manur'd the globe, and fork'd the truittul plain. Dryden, 
The world begun to be focked with people, and human induſtry 
drained thoſe uninhabitable places. Burnet, 


Springs and rivers are by large ſupplies continually flocked with 
water, Woodward. 
2. To lay up in ſtore: as, he focks what he cannot ule, 
3- To put in the ſtocks, See Srocks. | 
Call not your ſtocks for me 1 1 ſerve the king, 
On whole employment 1 was fent to you! 
You (hall dv {mall reſpe&, hew too bold malice 
Againit the grace and perſon of my matter, 
Sreeting his metlenger, 
4+ To Srock wp, J extirpate. 
The wild boar not only ſpoils her branches, but flocks wp her roots, 
: Decay of Piety. 
STo'cxpovR. ./ [palumbes.)] Ringdove. 
Ste kdowes and turiles tell their am'rous pain, 
And, from the lofty elims, of love complain, Dryden. 


Sroexrieu. % | fockeviſch, Dutch.) Dried cod, 
ſo called from its hardneſs, | 

STOCKGULLYFLOWER, , / [{eucoinm, Latin.) A 
plant, Miller. 

STt0"exX1NG, #. / ['The original word ſeems to be 
fteck ; whence flocks, a priſon for the legs, Stock, in 
the old language, made the plural focker, which was 
uſed for a pair of or covers for the legs. Stocker 
was in time taken for a fingular, and pronounced 
ſtocking. The like corruption has happened to che, 


«bichen, chickens.) The covering of the leg. 
In his fir mm before my lady he will come to her in yellow 
Hen tisgi, and "tis a colour the abhors, Shakeſpeare, 


By the 1 of that town he procured ſhoes, fockings, and mo- 
ney tor his folliers, Clarendon, 
Poel wo (hould expect that nature ſhould make jerking and 
Medi grow out of the ground, what could the do better than af-. 
ford us to it matertals for cloathing as the wool of theep ? 
h More wgainff Atheiſm, 
He ſpent half a day to look for his odd ee, when he had them 
both upon a legs J. Eftrange. 
At am'rou Flavio is the eis throwny 
That very night he longs to lie alone, P. 
The tarvilies of farmers live in filth and naſtinefs, without a 
(hoe or fleeting to their teet, | Swwifd, 


To Srq'CK1NG, wv. a. [from the noun.] To dreſs in 
ſtockings. 
| Itech A with loads of fat town dirt he goes. Dryden. 
$ro'cxjOnnukR. „ % [Rock and e.] A low wretch, 
_ gets money by buying and ſelling ſhares in the 
9. n 


Sbadeſpeure King Lear, | 
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The ocljebber thus from Change- alley goes down, 
And tips you the freeman a wink; 
Let me have but your vote to ſerve for the town, f 
And here is a guinea to drink. | i Scoift. 
STo'cx18H, adj, [from ſtock.) Hard ; blockiſh, 
The poet 
Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, ſtones, and floods; 
Since nought fo fockih, hard, and full of rage, 
But muſick for the time doth change his nature. Shakeſp. 
Sr 0"CKLOCK, u. J. | flock and Hock.) Lock fixed in 
Wood. 

There are locks for ſeveral purpoſes; as ſtreet- door - locks, called 
focklocks 3 chamber-door-locks, called ſpring-locks; and cupboard 
locks. Meoxin's Mechanical og 

Stocks. 4. /, [commonly without the ſingular. See 
STOCKING, ] , 


1. Priſon for the legs. 
Fetch forth the focks : 


As 1 have life and honour, there ſhall he fit till noon, Shak. : 


Tom is whipt from tything to tything, fock-puniſhed, and im- 
priſoned. Shakeſpeare's King Lear 
Matrimony is expreſſed by a young man ſtanding, his legs being 


fait in a pair of Hoc it. | Peacham. 
The flocks hinder his legs from obeying the determination of his 
mind, if it would transter his body to another Locke. 


lace, 
2, Wooden work upon which 77 3 are built. 
STOCK8T1"LL. adj. | flock an J.] Motionleſs as logs. 
e 


Our preachers ſtand ftockfiill in the pulpit, and will not ſo much 
as move a finger to ſet off the beſt ſermon. Addiſon. 


S roc, /toak, ſeem to come from the Saxon procce, ſig- 
nifying the ſtock or body of a tree. Gib/on's Camden, 


STOLE, n. /. ola, Lat.] A long velt. 
8 4 * ſlole ne did a" 


As one that inly mourned, Spenſer. 
The ſolemn feaſt of Ceres now was near, 
Whep long white linen ſoles the matrons wear. Dryden. 
STOLE, The preterite of Heal. 


A factor ftole a gem away. Pope, 
Sroisn, Participle paſſive of Heal. 
Stolen waters are |weet, and bread eaten in ſecret is pleaſant. 


Pros. ix. 17. 


STol.1'piTy. 2. J. [ flolidus, Lat. folidite, Fr.] Stu- 


pidity; want of ſenſe. . 
Theſe are the fools in the text, indocile untractable fovis, whoſe 
Pepin can baffle all arguments. Bentley. 
STO'MACH. . / [efomach, Fr. fomachus, Latin.) 
1. The ventricle in which food is digeſted. 
If you 're fick at fea, 
Or fomach qualm'd at land, a dram of this 
Will dive away diſtemper. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
This filthy (mile, this beaſtly line, 
Quite turns my flomach, 
2. Appetite ; deſire of food. 
| Tell me, what is 't that takes from thee 
Thy fomach, pleaſure, and thy golden fleep ? 
ill fortune never come with both hands full, 
But write her fair words ſtill in fouleſt letters? 
She either gives a ffomach, and no food 
Such are the poor in health; or elſe a feaſt, 
And takes away the fomach z ſuch the rich, 
That have abundance and enjoy it not. Sbaleſp. Henry IV. 
As appetite or ſflomach to meat is a fign of health in the body, 
ſo is this hunger in the ſoul a vital quality, an evidence of ſome 
life of grace in the heart; whereas decay of appetite, and the no 
manner of ſtomach, is a molt deſperate prognoſtick, Hammond. 
3. Inclination ; liking. 
He which hath no flomach to this fight, 
| Let him depart, Shak 
The unuſual diſtance of time made it ſubject to every man's 
note, that it was an act againſt his fomach, and put upon him by 
neceſlity of ſtate, Bacon's Henry VII. 
The very trade went againſt his fomach. L' Eftrange. 
4. [ fomachus, Lat.] Anger; violence of temper, 
Difdain he called was, and did diſdain 
To be fo call'd, and who ſo did him call: 
Stern was his look, and full of ſtomach vain, 
His portance terrible, and ſtature tall, 
[s *t near dinner time ?-—— would it were, 
That you might kill your mach on your meat, 
Aud not upon your maid, Shak. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
Inſtead of trumpet and of drum, 
| That makes the warrior's ftomach come. Butler. 
5. Sullenneſs; reſentment ; ſtubbornneſs. 


Pope. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Spenſer. 


re's Henry V. 


8 TO 


1 / 


7 Sullen ; ſtubborn; perverſe, 3. fomach and 

A flomacbful by, put to 1chol, the whole ; 

to Re tha 2 letter. . World could not bring 
Obſtinate or ftomachful crying ſhould not be 


is another way of encouraging thoſe paſſions 
to ſubdue, ; 


STO'MACHFUI.NESS, 1. /; [from 
bornneſs ; ſuilenneſs ; obſtinac 
STOMA'C 2588. * 
STOMA CHICK. f the ſtomach rtaini 
ſtomach. e 

An hypochondriack conſumption is an extenuatio 
by an intarction and obſtruction of the ſomachick 
melancholy humours. 

By a catarrh the ftomachical ferment is vitiated. Flyer 
STOMA'CHICK, . J. [from fomach.) A medicine "% 
the ſtomach. C 
STO'MACHLESs. adj. [from forrach and %.] Bein 

without appetite. 8 
STO'MACHOUS. adj, ny fone} Stout; anory. 

ſullen ; obſtinate. Obſolete. oy; 

That ſtranger knight in preſence came, 
And goodly falved them but nought again 
Him aniwered, as courteſy became 
But with dern looks, and flomachous diſdain, 
Gave figns of grudge and diſcontentment vain. 


. L an 
permitted, becauſe it 
Which 'tis our buſineſs 


fomachful) Sab. 


adj. [ ftomachique, F r.] Relating to 


n occafi 
veſſels through 


arvey 


8 
STOND. 2. /, gooey, Parſer 
1. Poſt; ſtation. Obſolete. 
On th' other fide, th' aſſieged caſtle's ward 
Their ſteadfaſt fonds did mightily maintain. Spenſer 


2. Stop; indiſpoſition to proceed, 
There be not flonds nor reſtivenels in a man's nature: but th 
wheels of his mind keep Way with the wheels of his fortune. f 


= ; Bacen's Eſays, 
STONE. ». . [ tains, Gothick; ran, Saxon; fteen 
Dutch.) =. 


1. Stones are bodies inſipid, hard, 
Teable, nor ſoluble in water, Waoadw. Meth, Fog. 


Stones are, the ſofter and the harder, Of the ſofter ones are 
1. The foliaceous or flaky, as talk. 2. The fibroſe, as te albeſtus, 
3. The granulated, as the gyplum. Of the harder ones are . 
The opake ſtones, as limeſtone. 2. The ſemi-pellucid, as agate, 
3. The pellucid, as cryſtal and the gems. Hill's Materia Medica, 
Five ſharp ſmooth ſtones from the next brook he chole, : 
And fits them to his ſling. Cooly, 
Relentleſs time, deſtroying power, 
a Whom fone and braſs obey. Parnd, 
2. Piece of ſtone cut for building. 
Should I go to church, 
And ſee the holy edifice of fone, 
And not bethink me ſtraight of dang'rous rocks | 
The Englith ufed the fones to reinforce the pier, 
3. Gem; precious ſtone. 
I thought I ſaw | 
Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 
Ineſtimable ones, unvalued jewels, Shakeſp. Richard Ill. 
4. Any thing made of ſtone. 
Lend me a looking-glaſs ; 
If that her breath will miſt or tain the fone, | 
Why then ſhe lives. Sbaleſpeare. 
5. Calculous concretion in the kidneys or bladder; the 
diſeaſe ariſing from a calculus. | 
A ſpecifick remedy for preventing of the flone I take to be the 
conſtant uſe of alehoof-ale. Temple, 
A gentleman ſuppoſed his difficulty in urining proceeded from 
the fone, . Wiſeman's Surgery, 
6. The caſe which in ſome fruits contains the ſeed, and 
is itſelf contained in the fruit. 
| To make fruits without core or fone is a curioſity. 
7. Teſticle. 
'8. A weight containing fourteen pounds. A fone of 
meat is eight pounds, | 5 
Does Wood think that we will ſell him a fore of wool 
counters ? EL 
9. A funcral monument, | 
Should ſome relenting eye 
Glance on the fone where our cold reliques lie. Pope, 
10. It is taken for a ſtate of torpidneſs and inſenſibi- 
lity. 


not ducdile or mal. 


 Shikeſp, 
en 


Bacon. 


ſor his 
Swiſt, 


— 


Some of the chieteſt laity profeſſed with greater ſtomach their | I have not yet forgot myſelf to flone. | Pope, 
judgments, that ſuch a diſcipline was little better than popith ty-| 1x, STONE is uſed by way of exaggeration. 
ranny diſguiſed under a new form. | o0kers What need you be ſo boiſt'rous rough? 
They plainly ſaw, that when ſtomach doth ſtrive with wit, the I will not ſtruggle, I will ſtand fore till, Shak. King Jobn. 
match is not equal, | Hooker, And there lies Whacum by my ſide, - 
Whereby the ape in wond'reus cb wox, Stone dead, and in his own blood dyed. Audibras, 
| Strongly encourag'd by the crafty fox. Spenſer, The fellow held his breath, and lay fone fill, as if he was dead, 
That nobles ſhould ſuch fomachs bear | + - : I. Eftranyes 
I myſelf fight not once in forty year. Shakeſp, Henry VI. She had got a trick of holding her breath, and lying at her 


It ſtuck in the camel's fomacb, that dulls ſhould be armed with | 


horns, and that a creature of his fizc ſhould be lett defenceleſs, 
| L' Eftrange. 

Not courage, but fomach, that makes people break rather than 
they will bend. J Eſftrange. 

Ie lort of crying proceeding from pride, obſtinacy, and fo- 
mach, the will, where the fault lies, mult be bent. Locke, 

6. Pride ; haughtineſs. 

Arius, a ſubtile-witted and a marvellous fair-ſpoken man, was 
diſcontented that one ſhould be placed before him in honour, 
whole ſuperior he thought himſelf in deſert, becaule through envy 
and fomach prone unto contradiction, Hooker, 

He was a man 
Of an unbounded fomach, ever ranking 
Himlelf with princes, Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


To STO'MACH. v. 4. [ Aomachor, Lat.] To reſent; to 
remember with anger and malignity, 
Believe not all; or, if you muſt believe, 

Stomach not all. Sha\gſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra, 

Jonathan loved David, and the people applauded him; only 
Saul ftomached him, and therefore hated . Halls Contempl. 

The lion began to ſhew his teeth, and to flomach the aftront. 

L'Eftrange. 
To STO'MACH, v. u. To be angry, 

Let a man, though never o juſtly, oppoſe himſelf unto thoſe 
that are diſordered in their ways, and what one amongſt them 
commonly doth not mach at ſuch contradiction, ſtorm at reproof, 
and hate ſuch as would retorm them ? Hoeker, 


STO'MACHED., adj. [from fomach.) Filled with pal- 
lions of reſentment, | 
High „d are they both, and full of ire; 
In rage deat as the lea, haſty as fire, Shakeſpeare. 
STo'MACHER, . % [from fomach.) An ornamental 
covering worn by women on the breaſt. 
Golden quoifs and fomachers, 
For my lads to give their dears. Shateſp, Winter"t Tale. 
Inſtead of a fomacher, a girding of ſackcloth, Ja. iii» 24+ 
Thou marry'|t every year 
The lyrick lark and the grave whiſpering dove, 
The ſparrow that negleQts his life for love, 
The houſthold bird with the red flomacher, Donne. 


length for ont dead. L' Eftrange, 
The cottagers, having taken a country-dance together, had been 
all out, and ſtood fone ftill with amazement, Pope, 

12. To leave no STONE unturned. To do every ang 

that can be done for the production or promotion 0 
any effect. e 
Women, that /eft ne ftone unturn'd 

In which the caule might be concern'd, 
Brought in their children's ſpoons and whiſtles, | 
To purchaſe (words, carbines, and piſtols, Hudibrai, 

He crimes invented, /eft unturn'd no fon 3 

To make my guilt appear, and hide his owns Dryden, 
STON&, adj, Made of ſtone. | 
| Preſent her at the leet, f 
Becauſe ſhe bought fore jugs, and no ſeal'd qua 

To STONE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To pelt, or beat, or kill with ſtones, 
Theſe people be almoſt ready to ſtone me. 
Crucifixion was a puniſhment unknown 

among whom the ffoning to death was the 
phemy. | 

2. To harden, 

Oh perjur'd woman | thou doſt fone my heart; 
And mak'ſt me call what I intend to do bath 
A murder, which I thought a ſacrifices 2 0 4 
n herb. 


STO'NEBREAK. 2. I [ ſaxifraga anglicana.] Ainſworth. 


4 in.] A bird 
STO'NECHATTBER. n, / [rubetra, Latin.] 40 
STo'NECRAY. n./, A diſtemper in hawks. 


ST0'NECROP. 2. / A ſort of tree. 3 
Stonecrop tree is a beautiſul tree, but not common. 


STo'nxcuTTER. n, /, [from fone and cutter.) One 

whole trade is to hew ſtones. wed with 

A flonecutter's man had the veſiculæ q = ee ven of ſands 

duſt, that, in cutting, the knite went 3 Then : 

My 22 provided me a monument at the fonecart® Levitt, 
would have ereQed it in the patich · urch. 91 


Slulgh. 


Exod. xvii» 4+ 
to the Jewith laws, 
puniſhment for blat- 
Stephens's Semen» 


STO 
gro'NBFERN« . J. A plant. Ainjworth, 


, v. 1. J. An inſect. Ainſewortb. 
— „aur. 1. J. [fone and fruit.] Fruit of which 


9 ripe apricocks and ripe plums upon one tree, from 
which we expect ſome other ſorts of fonefruit, I _ Boyle, 

SrO'NEH AWK. . he [ lithofalco, Latin, ] A kind 0 
e. | Ainſworth. 
sro nungen. u. f. tone and horſe.) A horſe not 
* there is moſt arable land, ſtone borſet or geldings are more 


neceſſary· Mortimer i Haſbangry. 


Sro'xvE PIT. 1. /. [ fone and pit. A quarry; a pit 


where ſtones are dug. 


There is one found in a ſtunepit. M vodevard. 
SronvTIT CR. u. . [from fone and pitch.] Hard in- 


ſpiflated pitch. 


The Egyptian mummies are reported to be as hard as ſtonepiteb. | 


„ Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
er0'NEPLOVER, | pluvialis cinerea.] A bird. Ainjw. 


$r0'NESMICKLE. . fe [maſcinata.] A bird. Ainſo. 
Sr0'NEWOR Kt . [ _ and work.] Building of ſtone. 
| s with flat ſtones, and fill the ſpace with 


They make two wail 
earth, and ſo they continue the ffonework, Mortimer. 
rox iN ESS. ts /+ [from fony.] 
i, The quality of having many ſtones, 


gro NV. adj, | from flone.] 
1. Made of ſtone. | 
Nor ftony tower, nor walls of beaten braſs, 


With love's light wings did 1 o'erperch theſe walls; 


Nor ſlept the winds 
Within their ſtony caves, but ruth'd abroad 
From the four hinges of the world, and fell 
On the vext wilderneſs, whole talleſt pines, 
Though rooted deep as high and ſturdieſt oaks, 
Bow'd their Riff necks, loaden with ſtormy blaſts, 
Or torn up ſheer, Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 
Here the marſhy grounds approach your fields, 
And there the ſoil a ftony harveſt yields. Dryden's Virgil. 
As in ſpires he ſtood, he turn'd to flonez Ie 
The ftony ſnake retain'd the figure ſtill his wm. Dryden. 
They ſuppoſe theſe bodies to be only water petrified, or con- 
verted into theſe ſparry or ſony icicles. Woodward. 
1. Abounding with ſtones. ” 
From the fo Manalus 
Bring your flocks, and live with us, Milton. 
4 Petri fick. | 
Now let the flony dart of ſenſeleſs cold 
Pierce to my heart, and paſs through every fide, Spenſer. 
Hard; inflexible; unrelenting. 
The flony hardnels of tov many patrons hearts, not touched 
with any feeling in this caſe, Hooker, 
Thou art come to anſwer | 
A flony adveriaty, an inhuman wretch 
Uncapadle of pity. Sbaleſp. Merchant of Venice. 
Eight yards of uneven ground is threeſcore and ten miles a-toot 
with me, and the flony hearted villains know it. Shakeſpeare. 
At this ſight LK 5 | 
My heart is turn'd to ſtone; and, my tis mine, 
It ſhall be ffony. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
I will clear their ſenſes dark, 
What may ſuffice, and ſoften tony hearts, 
To pray, repent, and bring obedience due. Milton. 
: Indi "rence, clad in wiſdom's guiſe, 
All fortitude of mind ſupplies z 
For how can ſtony bowels melt, 
In thoſe who never pity felt? | Swift. 
droop. The preterite of To tand. 
| Adam, at the news, | 
Heart-ſtruck with chilling gripe of ſorrow ſtood. Milton. 
STOOL. ». / [ fols, Gothick ; pol, Saxon; foel, Dut.] 
1. A ſeat without a back, ſo diſtinguiſhed from a chair. 
If a chair be defined a ſeat for a fingle perſon, with a back be- 
pnging to it, then a fool is a ſeat for à ſingle perſon without a 


Watts's Logick. 
| Thou fearful fool, | 
Why takeſt not of the ſame fruit of gold? 
e ſitteſt down on that ſame ſilver fool, 
To reit thy weaty perſon in the ſhadow cold? Spenſer. 
Now which were wiſe, and which were fools ? 
Poor Alma fits between two fools ; 
| The more ſhe reads, the more perplext. Prior, 
2, Evacuation by purgative medicines, | 
There be medicines that mqye fools, and not urine ; ſome other 
urine, and not fools: thoſe that purge by fool, are ſuch as enter 
not at all, or little, into the meſentery veins ; but either at the firſt 
are not digeſtible by the ſtomach, and therefore move immediately 
downwards to the guts; or ele are afterwards rejected by the me- 
lentery veins, and ſo turn likewiſe downwards to the guts. 
| Bacon: Natural Hiſtory. 
The peritaltick motion, or repeated changes of contraction and 
dilatation, is not in the lower guts, elſe one would have a continual 
needing of going to fool.  Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
„ STOOL of 8 or Cutty Stool, in the kirks of 
Scotland, is ſo 
is elevated above the N N In ſome places 
there may be a ſeat in it; but it is generally without, 
and the perſon ſtands therein, who has been guilty of 
rnication, for three Sundays, in the forenoon; and 
after ſermon is called upon by name and ſurname, the 
deadle or kirk-officer bringing the offender, if re- 
Iratory, forwards to his poſt; and then the preacher 
Proceeds to admonition. Here too are ſet to publick 
view adulterers ; only theſe are habited in a coarſe 
canvas, analogous to a hairy or monaſtick veſt, with 
a hood to it, which they call the ſack, or ſackcloth ; 
and that every Sunday throughout a year, or longer. 
nequal and unreaſonable judgment of things brings many a 
3705 man to the flool of repentance. L'Eftrar e. 
TOOLBALL. #. J | fool and ball.) A play where balls 
are driven from ſtool to ſtool. 
While Betty dances on the green, | 
1 And Suſan is at fleo/ball ſeen, Prior, 
* STOOP, v. . [peupian, Saxon; yen, Dutch. ] 
1. To bend down; to bend forward. 
Like unto the boughs of this tree, he bended downward, and 
K toward the carth. Raleigh. 
lo lean forward ſtanding or walking. 
R Nr Pelopidas and Iſmenias were ſent to Artaxerxes, Pelopidas 
i vothing unworthy ; but Iſmenlas let fall his ring to the ground, 
» Reaping for that, was thought to make his adoration. Stilling f 
7 | 


the ſeed is covered with a hard ſhell enveloped in the 


The name Hexton owes its original to the ftonineſs of the place. 


, earne. 
Small gravel or fonineſs is found therein, Mortimer, 
;, Hardneſs of mind. 
He hath ſome ſtonyneſt at the bottom. Hammond. | 


Can be retentive to the ſtrength of ſpirit, Shak, Jul. Ceſar. 


For ftony limits cannot hold love out. Shak. Rom. and Jul. 


q 


mewhat analogous to the pillory, It 


„ 


He ſloping open'd my left fide, and took 
rom thence a rib, 2h 
3. To yield; to bend; to ſubmit. 
I am the ſon of Henry the Fifth, 


Who made the dauphin and the French to Hoop. 
Mighty in her ſhips ſtood Carthage long, 


Dilton, 


Shakeſp. 


And ſwept the riches of the world from from far; 


Yet ftoop'd to Rome, leſs wealthy, but more ſtrong. Dryden. 


4. To deicend from rank or dignity. | 


Where men of great wealth to ; 
_ riches exceedin : alth floop to huſbandry, it 


multiplieth 
Bacon. 


He that condeſcended fo far, and flooped ſo low, to invite and to 
bring us to heaven, will not refuſe us a gracious feception there. 


5. Toyield; to be inferiour, 
Death his death-wound ſhall then receive, 
And ſloop inglorious, 
i heſe are arts, my prince, 
In which your Zama does not fteep to Rome. 


Boyle's Seraphick Love. 


Milton. 


Addiſon, | 
6. To ſink from reſolution or ſuperiority ; to ed 


They, whoſe authority is required unto the ſatisfying of your 


demand, do think it both dangerous to admit ſuch concourſe of 


ſuade you to be obedient, 
7. To come down on prey as a falcon, 
The bird of Jove floop'd from his airy tour, 
Two birds of gayeſt plume before him drove. 
8. To alight from the wing. 
Satan ready now 
To floop with wearied wings and willing feet, 
On the baie outſide of this world. 
Twelve ſwans behold in beauteous order move, 
And ft:op with clofing pinions from above. 
9. To ſink to a lower place. | 
Cow'ring low 


Sroor. . / [from the verb.] 
1. Act of ſtooping; inclination downward, 


2. Deſcent from dignity or ſuperiority. 


Can any loyal ſubject ſee 
With patience ſuch a ftoop from lovereignty ? 
An ocean pour'd. upon a narrow brook ? 
3. Fall of a bird upon his prey. 
| Now will I wander through the air, 
Mount, make a ep at every fair, 


divided minds; and unmeet that their laws, which, being once 
folemnly eſtabliſhed, are to exact obedience of all men, and to 
conſtrain thereunto, ſhould ſo far ſloop as to hold themſelves in ſul- 
pence from taking any effect upon you, till ſome diſputer can per- 


* Hooker. 


Milton. 


Milton. 
p Dryden. 


With blandiſhment, each bird foop'd on his wing, Milten, 


Dryden. 


Waller. 


An eagle made a ſtoop at him in the middle of his exaltation, 


and carried him away. 


4. [Troppa, Saxon; foope, Dutch.] A veſſel 


Come, ileutenant, I have a ftp of wine; and here 


of Othello, 


without racking, only a ftozp or two of wine. 
A caldron of fat beef, and foop of ale, 
On the huzzaing mob ſhall more prevail, 
Than if you give them, with the niceſt art, 
Ragouſts of peacocks brains, or filbert tart. 


downwards. 


King. 
STO'OPINGLY, adv, [from fooping.] With inclination 


L'E firqnge. 
of liquor, 
without are 


a brace ot gallauts, that would fain have a meaſure to the health 
| Shakeſpeare. 
There is nothing more in me, Sir, but may be ſqueezed out 


Denbam. 


King 


Nani was noted to tread ſoftly, to walk foopingly, and raiſe him- 


ſeif from benches with laborious geſture, 
To STOP, v. a. [efouper, Fr. Roppare, Italian 
Dutch.] 
1. To hinder from progreſſive motion. 
; From the oracle 


They will bring all; whole ſpiritual counſel had 


2. To hinder from ſucceſſive operation, 
Can any dretles find a way 


To ſtop th' approaches of decay, 
And mend a ruin'd face ? 


ter or worſe. 


4. To hinder from action or practice. 

| Friend, 'tis the duke's pleaſure, 
Whoſe diſpoſition, all the world well knows, 
Will not be rubb'd nor fopp'd. Shakeſpeare's 


Wotton. 


3 flappen, 


Shall flop or ſpur me. Shakeſpeare. 


| T Dorſet. 
3- To hinder from any change of ſtate, whether to bet- 


King Lear. 


As the truth of Chriſt is in me, no man ſhall fop me of this 
| boaſting» ; F 2 Cor. xi. 10. 
5. To put an end to the motion or action of any thing; 


to intercept. 
Almon falls, 
Piere'd with an arrow from the diſtant war: 
Fix'd in his throat the flying weapon ſtood, 
And ſtepp'd his breath, and drank his vital blood, 
6. To repreſs; to ſuſpend. 


Dryden. 


Every bold ſinner, when about to engage in the commiſſion of 
any known fin, ſhould arreſt his confidence, and fop the execution 


of his purpoſe with this queſtion : Do I believe that God has de- 


nounced death to ſuch a practice, or do 1 not :? 


7. To ſuppreſs, 


court, by repreſenting it as long ago deſigned, 


hath leſs ſcope to tremble, the ſound is more trebſe, b 


9. To cloſe any aperture. 


South. 


Dryden. 


8. To regulate mulical ſtrings with the fingers. 
In inſtruments of ſtrings, if you fop a ſtring high, whereby it 


ut yet more 


dead. Bacon's Natural Hiftery. 


Smite every fenced city, flop all wells of water, and mar land 
with ſtones. 2 Kings, iii. 19. 


They pulled away the ſhoulder, and ſtepped their car 


bottle-glaſs, and ſtop the glais cloſe with Wax. 
His majeſty flepped a leak that did much harm. 


force my conſent. 


good, which is to be judged by the colour, that imm 
vein ſhould be ſtopped. 
10. To obſtruct; to encumber, 
Mountains of ice that /top th' imagin'd way. 
To STOP. v. u. | 
1. To ceaſe to go forward. : 
Some ſtrange commotion 
Is in his brain: he bites his lip, and ſtarts; 
Stops on a ſudden, looks upon the ground, 
Then lays his finger on his temple; ſtraight 


When men purſue their thoughts ot ſpace, they flop 
fines of body, as if ſpace were there at an end, | 
If the rude throng pour on with furious pace, 
And hap to break thee from a friend's embrace, 
Scop ſhort, nor ſtruggle through. 


2. To ceaſe from any courſe of action. 


and the beſt time to ſep is at the begihaing, 
SToe. n. J. [from the verb.] 
1. Ceſſation of progreſſive motion. 


s, that they 


ſhould not hear, Zech. vil. 11. 
A hawk's bell, the hole Gopped up, hang by a thread within a 


Bacon, 
Bacon, 


Steppings and tuffocations are dangerous in the body. Bacon. 
They A raiſed an army with this deſign, to flop = mouth, or 
i 


ing Charles. 


Celſus gives a precept about bleeding, that when the blood is 


ediately the 
Arbutbnot. 


Milton. 


Springs out into faſt gait, then Pops again. Sh, Henry VIII. 


at the con- 
Locke, 


Cay. 


Encroachments are made by degrees from one ſtep to another; 


Lejley » 


He, on occaſion of fopping my play, did me a good office at | 


1, Large number; large quantity; plenty, 


* Thought's the ſave of time, and life tinie's fool 
And time, that takes ſurvey of all the world, by 
Muſt have a ſtop, | Shikeſpearts 
The marigold, whoſe courtier's face 
Ecchoes the ſun, and doth unlace 


Her at his riſe, at his full fop 


Packs and ſhuts up her gaudy ſhop. Cleaveland. 
A lion, ranging for his prey, made a ſtep on a ſudden at a hi- 
deous yelling noiſe, which ſtartled him. © L'Eftranges 


2. Hindrance of progreſs ; obſtruction; act of ſtopping. 
In weak and tender minds we little know what miſery this ſtrict 
opinion would breed, beſides the Pops it would make in the whole 
courſe of. all men's lives and actions. Hooker, 
Theſe gates are not ſufficient for the communication between 
the walled city and its ſuburbs, as daily appears by the fps and 
embarrailes ot coaches near both theſe gates,  Uraunts 
My praiſe the Fabii claim, 
And thou, great hero, greateſt of chy name, | 
Ordain'd in war to ſave the ſinking Rate, "oh 
And, by delays, to put a flop to fate. Did neid. 


Occult qualities put a ſep to the improvement of natural philo- 
ſophy, and theretore have been rejected. Newton's Opticks« 


Brokers hinder trade, by making the circuit which the money 
does larger, and in that circuit more ts, ſo that the returns, muſt 
neceſſarily be flower and ſcantier. Locke, 
Female zeal, though proceeding from ſo good a principle, if we 
may believe the French hiſtorians, often put a fop*to the proceed- 
ings of their kings, which might have ended in a reformation. Ad. 

3. Repreſſion ; hindrance of operation. 10 
is a great ſtep towards the maſtery of our deſires, to give this 
2 to them, and ſhut them up in ulence. _ 

4. Ceſſation of action. 
Look you to the guard to-night: 
Let's teach ourſelves that honourable ſtop, 


Not to outſport diſcretion, ; 5 Sbabeſpeære. 
5. W Kells AE 
hou art full of love and honeſty, 7 


And weigh'ſt thy words before thou giv'ſ them breath ; 
Therefore theſe ſtops of thine fright me the more. Sbalep- 
6, Prohibition of ſale. 


If they ſhould _ a war, they foreſce the confumption France 
muſt fall into by the ſtep of their wine and talts, wholly taken off 
by our two nations. Temples 

7. That which obſtruQs ; obſtacle ; impediment, 

Ihe proud Dueſſa, full of wrathſul ſpight 

And fierce diſdain to be affronted ſo, 
Inforc'd her purple beaſt with all her might, 


That ftop out of the way to overthrow. Spenſer, 
gt they went a but O! not far ; 
A fatal flop travers'd their headlong courſe, Daniel. 


Bleſſed be that God who caſt rubs, ops, and hindrances in my 
ways when I was attempting the commiſhon of ſuch a ſin. South, 
o melancholy a proſpect ſhould inſpire us with zeal to e 
ſome ſtop to the riſing torrent, and check this overflowing of un- 
godlinels, Rogers, 
8. Inſtrument by which the ſounds of wind muſick are 
regulated, | | THY 
You would play upon me, you would ſeem to know my flops 3 
you would pluck out the heart of my myſtery. Shakeſpeare 
Bleſt are thoſe, 
Whoſe blood and judgment are ſo well commingled, 
That they are not a pipe for fortune's who 77 
To ſound what ſtop = pleaſe, hakeſpeare's Hamlet, - 
The har | 
Had work, and reſted not; * ſolemn pipe, . 
And dulcimer, all organs of ſweet ſtops Milton. 
The . 
Of inſtruments, that made melodious chime, 
Was heard of harp and organ z and who mov'd 
Their eps, and End was ſeen ; his volant touch 
- Inſtinct through all proportions, low and high, ; 
Fled, and purſued tranſverſe the feſonanc fugue. Milton, 
A variety of ſtrings may be obſerved on their harps, and of fle 
on their tibi ; which ſhews the little foundation that ſuch writery 
have gone upon, who, froma ſhort paſlage in a claflick author, have 
e pgs the preciie 1 e of the ancient — inſtraments, 
with che exact number of their pipes, rings, and flops. 
| pipe Ä 


; on Italy 
9. Regulation of muſical chords by the fingers. RX 

The further a ſtring is ſtrained, the leſs ſuperſtraining goeth to 
a note z for it requireth good winding of a 1 it will 
make any note at all: and in the ſtops of lutes, higher they 
go, che leſs diſtance is between the frets, Bacon. 

10. The act of applying the ſtops in muſick. 
Th' organ-tuund a time ſurvives the ſtep, 
Before it doth the dying note give up. Daniel's Civil War. 
11. A point in writing, by which ſentences are diſtin- 
guiſhed, . 
N Even the iron- pointed pen, 
That notes the tragick dooms of men, 
Wet with tears ſtill'd from the eyes 
Of the flinty deſtinies, | 
Would have learn'd a ſofter ſtyle, 
And have been aſham'd to ſpoil 
His life's ſweet ſtory by the haſte | . 
Of a cruel /top iil-plac'd, : Craſdaxv. 
STO"PCOCK. . J. | flop and cock.) A pipe made to let 
out liquor, ſtopped by a turning cock. 

No man could ipit from him without it, but would drivel like 
ſome paralytick or tool z the tongue being as a ffepcoch to the air, till 
upon its removal the ſpittle is driven way. CGrew's Cofmologia. 

STO PGAP, 2. / [from fop and gap.] Something ſub- 
ſtituted; a temporary expedient. _ 5 

STOPPAGE. 1. /. [from ep.] The act of ſtopping; 
the ſtate of being ſtopped, 29 

The effects are a { page of circulation by too great a weight 
upon the heart, and ſuffocation. | Arbuthnot. © 

The floppage of a cough, or ſpitting, increaſes phlegm in the 
ſtomac . | Fleyer on the Humours. 

STO'PPLE or Stepper. n. .. [from fipp.] That by which 
any hole, or the mouth of any veſſel, is filled up, 

Bottles ſwinged, or carried in a wheel-barrow upon rough 
ground, fill not full, but leave ſome air; fos if the liquor come 
clole to the flopple, it cannot flower, Bacon, 

There were no ſhuts or flopples made for the es, that any loud 
or ſharp noiſe might awaken it, as alſo a ſoft and gentle murmur 
provoke it to ſleep, Ray on the Creations... 

STOKAXTREES, 3. / [ flyrax, Latin. 
1. A plant, 


2. A reſinous and odoriferous gum, 


I yielded a pleaſant odour like the beſt myrrh, as galbanum, 
ſweet ſlorax. Ecclus. xxiv. 1h, 


STORE. . / [Ar, in old Swediſh and Runick, 1s 


much, and is prefixed to other words to intend their 
ſignification; os Danith ; Feor, Iſlandick, is great. 
The Teutonick dialects nearer to Engliſh ſeem not to 
have retained this word.] | 


The ſhips are traught with fore of victuale, and good quantity 
of treature, 85 . Boon. 
None yet, but flore hereafter from the earth 
Up hither like aerial vapours flew, i 
_ Of all things tranſitory and vain, when fin | "A 
With vanity had &ll's the works of mea, Milten. 


8 T O 


ovez grant me length of life, and ood | 
10 —— bended back. ae r er esse 
1. A ſtock accumulated ; a ſup ply hoarded, 
We liv'd ſupine amidſt our flowing fore, - 
We ſlept ſecurely, and we dreamt of more. 
Divine Cecilia came, 

Inventreſs of the vocal frame 1 

The ſweet enthuſiaſt from her ſacred fore 

Enlarg'd the former narrow bounds, 

And added length to ſolemn ſounds. 

Thee, goddeſs, thee, Britannia's iſle adores : 
How has ſhe oft exhauſted all her flores / 
How oft in fields of death thy preſence ſought, | 
Nor thinks the mighty prize too dearly bought! — Addiſon, 
Their minds are richly fraught 
With philoſophick flores. Thomſon, 
3. The ſtate of being accumulated ; hoard, 
Is not this laid up in ſore with me, and ſealed up among my 
treaſures ? 
4. Storehouſe ; magazine, 
* Sulphurous and nitrous foam, 
Concocted and aduſted, they reduc'd 
To blackeſt grain, and into fore con ey'd. 
S ron k. adj, Hoarded ; laid up; accumulated, 

What floods of treaſure have flowed into Europe by that aQion, 
ſo that the cauſe of Chriſtendom is raiſed fince twenty times told: 
of this treaſure the gold was accumulate and fore treaſure ; but the 
filver is Qi! growing. Bacon's Holy War. 

To STORE. v. a. [from the noun.] | 
1. To furniſh ; to repleniſh. | 
Wiſe Plato faid the world with men was ftor'd, 


Dryden, 


Dryden. 


Milton. 


That ſuccour each to other might afford. Denham. 
Her face with thouſand beauties bleſt 3 
Her mind with thouſand virtues flor'd 3 
Her power with boundleſs joy confeſt, 
Her perſon only not ador'd, Prior, 


2. To ſtock againſt a future time. | 
| Some were of opinion that it were beſt to ſtay where they were, 
until more aid and ſtore of victuals were come; but others ſaid 
the enemy were but bately Here, with victuals, and therefore could 
not long hold out, | Knolles's Hiftory, 
One having fored a pond of four acres with carps, tench, and 
other fiſh, and only put in two ſmall pikes, at ſeven years end, up- 
on the draught, not one fiſh was left, but the two pikes grown to 
an exceſſive bigneſs, | lale, 
The mind refletts on Its own operations about the ideas got by 
ſenſation, and thereby fores ittelf with a new ſet of ideas, which ! 
call Ideas of reflection. Locke, 
To flore the veſſel let the core be mine 
With water from the racl:s, and roſy wine, 


And life-ſuſtaining bread. | Pope's Odyſſey. 

3. To lay up ; to hoard, | | 
Let the maln part of the corn be a common ſtock, me and 
Ace. 


| ſtored up, and then delivered out in N 

Sro'at nous. . / | fore and houſe.) | 

1. Magazine; treaſury ; place in which things are 
hoarded and repoſited againſt a time of ute, 

By us it is willingly confetſed, thut the ſcripture of God is a 

florebouſe abounding with Ineſtimable treaſures of wiſdom and 

knowledge, in many kinds over and above things in this kind 


barely N 5 Hooker, 
Suffer us to famiſh, and their foreboyſes cramm'd with grain! 


Shake)prare's Coriolanus. 
Jofeph opened all 


the florebouſer, and ſold unto the Egyptians, 
p Gen, xll. 56. 
To theſe high pow'rs a forebouſe doth pertain, 
Where they all arts and gen'ral reaſons lay; 
Which in the foul, ev'n after death, remain, 


And no Lethean flood can waſh away, Davies. 
My heart hath been a florebouſe long of thingy 
And ſayings laid up, portending ſtrange events. Milton. 


The image of God was reſplendent In man's praQtical under- 
ending, that /orebouſe of the foul, in Which are treaſured up the 
rules of ation and the ſeeds of morality. South, 

As many difterent ſounds as can be made by ſingle articulations, 


ſo many letters there are In the forebouſe of nature, Holder. 
2. A great maſs repoſited. 
They greatly Joyed merry tales to feign, 
Of which a frrehouſe did with her remain, Fairy Queen, 


S ro“ HA. u. / [from ſlere.] One who lays up. 
Sro' kind. adj, | from /ory.] Furnilhed with ſtories; 
adorned with hiltorical pictures. 
Let my due teet never fail 
To walk the (tudious cloifter pale, 
And love the high embowed roof, 
With antiek pillar, mally proot; 
And fle, id windows, richly dight, 


Caſting a dim religious light. Milton, 

Some greedy minion ar imperious wife 
The tro Fed arches, ee halls, invade. : Pope, 
STorK. u. % [ptonc, Saxon; cicronia, Lat.] A bird of 


pailage, famous for the regularity of its departure, 
Its beak and legs are long and red it feeds upon ferpents, frogs, 
and inſets 1 its plumage would be quite white, were not the ex- 
- tremity of its wings, and allo ſome wh of its head and thighs, 
black wit fits for thirty days, and lays but four eggs they go away 
in the middle of Auguit, and return in ſpring. | 2 
The fork in the heaven knoweth her appointed times. 

Who bid the fork, Columbus like, explore 

Heavens not his own, and worlds unknown before ? 

Wha calls the council, ates the certain day, 

Who forms the phalanx, and who points the way? Pope, 
ST'ORKSULLL. . J (gerast, Lat.] An herb. Ain/. 
STORM. . / Lan Welth ; propm, Saxon ; form, 

Dutch i flormo, talian. | 


1. A tempeſt ; a commotion of the elements, 
O twin thy rudder hitherward a while, 


Calmet. 


Yer, 


Here may thy flown beat veſlel Hately ride. Spenſer, 
Wo hear this feartul tempeſt fing, 
Yet ſeek no ſhelter to avold the Shateſpeare, 


owe 
Them ihe wpttays, mindleſs the while 
Herſelf, though tales untupported flowery 
From her belt prop ſo tar, and form (o uh. Milton, 
Sulphurovs hail fit atier vs in ee Milton. 
Then Ray, my ehid or beat, and rolls the main; 


Oh beat thoſe forms, and 10!) the ſeas, in vain ! Pepe. 
1. Aſſault on a fortitied place. 
How by fown the walls were won, 
Or how the victor tack d and burnt the towns 8 
3+ Commotion; (edition 3 tumultz clamour ; bullle. 


Wii 1 in Ireland nourith a mighty band, 
L will au up in England forme black r. 
Hor tiſter 
Began to (cold and ralfe up fuch a e. 


Au Motta ears might hardly endure the din. Shakyprave. 
4 ARiRQion ; calamity ; diſtreſs. 
| A brave man Rraggting is the Net of (ate, Pope. 
g. Viotence ; yehemence z tumultuous force, 


A ot as we are delivered from thote eithor imminent or preſent 
chemie t, againſt the Here and tempeſt Wherevt we all intantly 
| eraved favour from above, let it be a queition what we ſhould ten- 

der unto Cod for his bleſſings, walvertally, tenfibly, and extraor- 
dinarily be (towed, Hooker, 

J. roku. via. [ from the noun.) To attack by open 


* 


Deut. XXIII. 34+ | 


8 TO 


From ploughs and harrows ſent to ſeek renown, 


They fight in fields, and form the ſhaken town. Dryden, 
There the brazen tow'r was ſtorm' d of old, 
When Jove deſcended in almighty gold. Pope. 


To STORM. v. . 


1. To raiſe tempeſts. 
So now he florms with many a ſturdy ſtoure, 


So now his bluſtering blaſt each coaſt doth ſcoure» Bpenſer 
2, To rage; to fume; to be loudly angry. 
; Hoarſe, and all in rage, 
As mock'd they ſtorm. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
When you return, the maſter , the lady (colds, Swift. 
While thus they rail, and ſcold, and ſlerm, 
It paſſes but for common form. | Swift, 
STO'RMY. adj. From form.] 
1. Tan 
ellowing clouds burſt with a foymy ſound, 
And with an armed winter ſtrew the ground. Addiſon. 
The tender apples, from their parents rent | 
By formy ſhocks, mult not negleCted lie, Philips. 


2. Violent; paſſionate, 


STORY. . /. [rrœn, Saxon; forie, Dutch; foria, 
Italian; ircegi. | 
1. Hiſtory ; account of things paſt. 
The fable of the dividing of the world between the three ſons of 
Saturn, aroſe from the true fory of the dividing of the earth be- 


tween the three brethren, the ſons of Noah. Raleigh. 
Thee 1 have heard relating what was done 
Ere my remembrance : now hear me relate 
My flory, which perhaps thou haſt not heard. Milton. 


The tour great monarchies make the ſubject of ancient ry, and 
are related by the Greek and Latin authors. Temple, 

Matters ot fact, concerning times, places, perſons, actions, which 
depend upon ſtory, and the relation of others, thele things are not 
capable of being proved by ſuch ſcientifical 1 Wilkins. 

Governments that once made ſuch a noiſe, as tounded upon the 
deepeſt counſels and the ſtrongeſt force, yet by ſome flight miſcar- 
riage, which let in ruin upon them, are now ſo utterly extinct, that 
nothing remains of them but a name; nor are there the leaſt traces 
of them to be found, but only in ſlory. South, 


2, Small tale; petty narrative ; account of a ſingle in- 
eident. | 


In the road between Bern and Soleurre, a monument erected by 
the republick of Bern tells us the fory of an Engliſhnuan not to be 


met with in any of our own writers. Addiſon. 
3. An idle or tritling tale; a petty fiction. 
Theſe flaws and ſtarts would well become 
A woman's flor at a winter's fire, 
Authoris'd by her grandame. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 


This ſcene had ſome bold Greek or Brititn bard 
Beheld of old, what forics had we heard 

Of fairies, ſatyrs, and the nymphs their dames, 
"Their feaſts, their revels, and their am'rous flames! Denbam. 
My maid left on the table one of her fory books, which 1 found 
full of ſtrange impertinence, of poor ſervants who came to de ladies. 
Swift, 

4. Lrron, place, Saxon.] A floor; a flight of rooms, 


Avoid enormous heights of ſeven ſtories, and the contrary fault of 


low diſtended fronts. Motten. 
$onnets or elegles to Chloris 
Might raiſe a houſe about two flories ; 
A lyiick ode would ſlate; a catch 
Would tile ; an epigram would thatch, Sift, 


To STORY. v. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To tell in hiſtory ; to relate. 
| How N- he is, 1 will leave to appear hereafter, rather than 
ſtory him in his own hearing, Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
"Tis not vain or fabulous 
What the ſage poets, taught by th' heav'nly muſe, 
Storjed of old in high immortal verſe, 
Of dire chimeras and enchanted iſles, 
And rifted rocks whoſe entrance leads to hell. Milton, 
It is foried of the brazen Coloſſus, in the iſland of Rhodes, that 
it was ſeventy cubits high; the thumb; of it being ſo big, that no 


man could graſp one of them with both his arms. Wilkins, 
Recite them, nor in erring pity fear 
To wound with foried griefs the filial ear. Pope. 


2, To range one under another. | 
Becaule all the parts of an undiſturbed fluid are of equal gravity, 

or gradually placed or ſtoried according to the difference of it, any 
concretion that can be ſuppoſed to be naturally and mechanically 
made in tuch a fluid, muſt have a like ſtructure of its ſeveral parts; 
that is, either be all over of a ſimilar gravity, or have the more pon- 
derous parts nearer to its baſis, Bentley's Sermons, 


STORYTELLER. u. /; | fory and rel/.] One who re- 


lates tales in converſation ; an hiſtorian, in contempt, 
In ſuch a fatire all would ſeek a ſhare, 
And every fool will fancy he is there 
Old florytelleri too mult pine and die, 
To tee their antiquated wit laid by; 
Like her, who miſs'd her name in a lampoon, 
And griev'd to find herſelf decay'd fo ſoon, 
Company will be no longer peſtered with dull, A1 tedious ſtory- 
telleri. 5 Stvift's Polite Converſation. 
Srovs. . / [ foo, Iſlandick, a fire-place ; propoa, 
Saxon ; ue, French; fove, Dutch. ] 
1. A hot-houle ; a place artificially made warm. 
Fiſhermen who make holes in the ice, to dip up ſuch fiſh with 
their nets as reſort thither for breathing, light on ſwallows con- 
gealed iff clods of a flimy ſubſtance, and carrying them home to 
their ſtoves, the warmth recovereth them to life and flight. 
Careww's Survey of Cornwall, 
Stoves, which could autumn of cold winter make ; 
Fountains in autumn to bring winter back, Beam. Pſyche. 
The heat which ariſes out of the leſler ſpiracles brings forth nitre 
and ſulphurz ſome of which it affixes to the tops and ſides of the 
grottos, which are uſually ſo hot as to ſerve for natural foves or 


Dryden. 


tweating-vaults, Woedsvard. 
The moſt proper place for unRion Is a fowe. Wiſeman, 


2. A place in which fire is made, and by which heat is 
communicated, 

If the {calon prove exceeding piercing, in your great houſe kin- 
de ſome charcoals z and when they have done ſmoaking, put them 
into a hole ſunk a little into the floor, about the middle of it. 
This is the Jatelt ese. Rehn. 

To STOVR. v. a. [from the noun.) To keep warm in 
a houſe artificially heated. 

For December, January, and the latter part of November, take 
ſuch things as are green all winter z orange revs, lemon trees, and 
myrtles, it they be loved 3 and ſweet marjoram warm ſet. Bucons 

To STOUND, v. . [ funde, I grieved, Ilandick.] 
1. To be in pain or ſorrow, Out of ule, 


2. For ſhunned, Spenſer, 
STouNv. . /, [from the verb.] 
1. Sorrow grief; miſhap. Out of uſe. The Scots 


retain it, | 
Begin and end the bitter baleful found, 
If leſs chan that I fear, 
The tox his copeſmate found, 
To whom complaining his unhappy end, 
He with him tar'd ſore better chance to find. 


Spenſer. 


Spen/er, 


STR 
2, Aſtoniſhment z amazement, 


Thus we Rood, as in a found, 
And wet with tears, like dew, the ground, 


3. Hour; time; ſeaſon, | Gy, 
JSTouR. 2. /. (Hur, Runick, a battle: c 
Saxon, to diſturb. Aſſault; incurſion * 
Obſolete. n 
And he that harrow'd hell with h 
The faulty ſouls from thence leis We heav'nly bow! 
r, 


aa He Spenſer's Fa; 
Loves that long ſince has to thy e Queen, 


Per force ſubdued my poor captivedsheart, 
And raging now therein with reſtleſs fre, 
Doſt tyrannize in every weaker part. 


The giant ſtruck ſo mainly mercileſs, Spenſer 
That could have overthrown a ſtonny tower 
And, were not heav'nly grace that him did bleſs, 
He had been pouldered all as thin as flower, 
ut he was wary of that deadly fowre, Spe 
er, 


STOUT. adj. | fout, Dutch; folz, proud, Ge 
ſautan, Gothick, is to ftrike, 
1. Strong z luſty ; valiant, 
When 1 was young, 
I do remember how my father ſaid, 
A flouter champion never handled ſword, 
Some captain of the land or fleet, 
Stout of his hands, but of a ſoldier's wit, 
Cries, 1 have ſenſe to ſerve my turn, in ſtore, 
And he 's a raſcal who pretends to more. 


2. Brave; bold; intrepid. 
The ftout-hearted are ſpoiled, 
He loſt the character of @ bold, 
which he had been long reputed to 


: A Clarend 
3. Obſtinate; pertinacious ; reſolute; proud. 0 
| The lords all ſtand, 
To clear their cauſe, moſt reſolutely four, 
There virtue and feut honour pas d the guard 
Thoſe only friends that could not be debarr'd, * 
4. Strong; firm, | 
The outet veſſel to the ſtorm gave way, 
And ſuck'd through looſen'd planks the ruſhing ſea, 
STouT, n./. A cant name for ſtrong beer. 
| Should but his muſe deſcending drop 
A lice of bread and mutton chop, 
Or —_— when his credit 's out, 
Surpriſe him with a pint of ſtout 3 
Exalted in his mighty mind, 
| He flies and leaves the ſtars behind. 
STou'TLY. adv. [from fout.] Luftily ; 
ſtinately. | 
STOU'TNEss. 2. % [from out.] 
1. Strength; valour. 
2. Boldneſs; fortitude. 
His baſhfulneſs in youth was the very true ſign of his virtue an! 
Poutneſs after. | Afcham's Schoolmgſter, 
3- Obſtinacy ; ſtubbornneſs, | 
Come all to ruin, let 
Thy mother rather feel thy pride, than fear 
Thy dangerous foutneſs + for I mock at death 
With as tout heart as thou. Shakeſpeare's Corialunut. 


To STOW. v. a, [xop, Saxon; fee, old Friſick, a 
place; fower, Dutch, to lay up.) To lay up; to 
repoſit in order; to lay in the proper place. 


Foul thief | where haſt thou flow'd my daughter? Shah, 
I' th' holſters of the ſaddle-bow 


Iman ; 


Shake. Henry v1, 


Dada, 


| Pſalm Ixxvi. 
four, and magnanimous ply 


Daniel, 
Bathufi, 


Drydes, 


Swift. 
boldly 3 ob- 


Two aged piſtols he did foro, Hudibrat. 
Some ftoww their oars, or ſtop the leaky ſides, Dryden, 


All the patriots were beheaded, ſtotwed. in dungeons, 
demned to work in the mines, 
The goddeſs ſhov'd the veſſel from the ſhores, 
And flow'd within its womb the naval ſtores, 
So grieves th' advent'rous merchant, when he throws 
All his long- toil'd- for treaſure his ſhip fowe 
Into the angry main. Carew, 


STO'WAGE. 1. [from ffoav.] 
1. Room for laying up. 5 
In every veſſel is fowage for immenſe treaſures, when the cargs 
is pure bullion, or merchandige of as great a value, en. 
2. The ſtate of being laid up. | 
"Tis plate of rare device, and jewels 
Of rich and exquiſite form; their value 's great; 
And 1 am ſomething curious, being ſtrange, 
To have them in ſafe fowage. Shakeſpear's Cymbeline, 
3. Money paid for Rowing of goods. 
STOWE, STOE, Whether ſingly or jointly, are the ſame 
with the Saxon prop, a place. Gib/on's Camden, 
STRA'BISM, n. J abiſme, Fr. ftrabi/mus, Lat.] A 
ſquinting ; act of looking aſquint. | 
To STRA"DDLE. v. u. [ſuppoſed to come from Aridi 
or fride.) To ſtand or walk with the feet removed 
far from each other to the right and left; to part the 
legs wide, 
Let man ſurvey himſelf, diveſted of artificial charms, and he vil 
find himſelf a forked firaddling animal, with bandy legs. 
Arbuthnc: and Pepe. 


To STRA'GGLE. v. a. [Of this word no etymology 
is known: it is probgbly a frequentative of fray, 
from frawwviare, Italia, of extra viam, Latin. 


1. To wander without any certain direction; to tore; 

to ramble. 9 
But ſtay; like one that thinks to bring his friend 

A mile or two, and ſees the journey's end, 

I fraggle on too far. Sucklrg: 

A wolf ipied out'a Hraggling kid, and purſued him. J. Eftrarg”. 

Children, even when they endeavour their utmoſt, cannot keep 

their minds from ftraggling. Lec bi. 


2. To wander diſperſedly. : _ 3 
He likewiſe enriched poor ſtraggling ſoldiers with great quant! 
S b 1 aggring Shakeſpeare's Tow. 
They found in Burford ſome of the firaggling (ſoldiers, hoo 
wearinefs ſtayed behind. Clarendone 
Form ſtr aggling mountaineert, for publick good, 
To rank in tribes, and quit the ſavage wood; 
Houſes to build, and them contiguous make, 
For cheerful neighbourhood and ſafety's ſake. 


3. To exuberate ; to ſhoot too far. 
Were they content to prune the laviſh vine 
Of ftragg/ing branches, and improve the wine. 
Trim off the {mall ſupertuous branches on each 6 
that fragglc too far out. Mortime 


4. To be diſperſed ; to be apart from any main 
to ſtand ſingle. 14 Cha- 
Hovieg poop the 22 they 838 e —_ 7 

bdig, and the „ra rocks, whic toc : 
of flames and — . Religh 

Wide was his pariſh, not contracted cloſe 
In freets, but here and there a fragglint houſe 3 

Yet ſtill he was at hands R * 

| STRA'GGLE 


or con- 
jſon, 


P ope. 


Tait. 


de of the hedges 
4 Ns os 4 


body 3 


8 1 


* Volk. 2. J. [from firaggle.) 
one who rambles without any ſettled direction. 
be laſt ſhould keep the countries from paſſage of ſiragglers trom 
e parts, whence they uſe to come forth, and oftentimes uſe to. 
k much miſchief. - N ö 
Let's whip theſe ftraggiers o er the ſeas again, 
n hence theſe over - weening rags of France, 
Theſe famiſh'd beggars. Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
Bottles miſſing are ſuppoſed'to be half ftolen by Hragglers, and 
other half broken. 9 _ 
Any thing that puſhes beyond the reſt, or ſtands ſingle. 
A Let thy hand ſupply the pruning knife, 
And crop luxuriant ffragglers, nor be loth 
To ftrip the branches ot their leafy growth, Dryden. 
His pruning hook correRts the vines, 
And the looſe Hrugglers to their ranks confines, | Pepe. 
oTRAIGHT. adj. | firack, old Dutch. It is well ob- 
ferved by Ainſworth, that for not crooked we ought to 
write ſtraig h, and for'narrow, rait; but for freight, 
which is ſometimes found, there is no good authority.] 
i, Not crooked ; right. | | 
Beauty made barren the ſwell'd boaſt 
Of him that beſt could ſpeak ; feature, laming 
The ſhrine of Venus, or ftraight-pight Minerva. Shak:/eare, 
A hunter's horn and cornet is oblique ; yet they have likewiſe 
raight horns 3 which, if they be of the ſame bore with the oblique, 
Uiffer little in ſound, ſave that the ſtraight require ſomewhat a 


blaſt, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
1 * are many ſeveral forts of crooked lines; but there is os 
only which is ſtraight. Dryden. 


Water and air the varied form confound 
The 1 looks crooked, and the ſquare grows round. Prior. 
When 1 ſee a ſtrait ſtaff appear crooked while half under the wa- 
ter, the water gives me a fal e idea. Watts's Logick. 
. Narrow ; cloſe.” This ſhould properly be rait. 
eftroit, Fr. See e | 
Queen Elizabeth uſed to ſay of her inſtruQions to great officers, 


that they were like to garments, trait at the firſt putting on, but 
did by and by wear looſe enough, acon, 


' Tenſe ; tight. Of this ſenſe it is doubtful whether 
it belongs to ſtrait, doſe, narrow; or to ftraight, not 
crooked. Pull the cord fraight, may mean, draw 
it till it has no flexure; tie it ſtrait about you, may 
mean, draw it into a narrower compaſs, This ambi- 
guity has perhaps confounded the orthography. _ 

(TRAIGHT. adv. | ftrax, Daniſh ; tract, Dutch. ] Im- 
mediately ; directly. This ſenſe is naturally derived 
from the adjective, as a Praight line is the ſhorteſt line 
between two points, | 


If the devil come and rear for them, 
I will not ſend them, I will after fraight, 


And tell him ſo. | bakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


Thoſe ſtinks which the noſtrils ſtraigbt abhor and expel, are not 
the moſt pernicious, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
With chalk I firſt defcribe a circle here, 3 


Sr anderer; à rover; one who forſakes his com- 


Spenſer's Ireland. 


The lark and linnet fing with rival notes; 
They ſtrain their wardlingthorets HY 
To welcome in the ſprings. JOEY 

Nor yet content, ſhe ſtrains her malice more, 
And adds new ills to thute conttiv'd before. Dryden. 

It is the worſt ſort of good huſbandry for- a father not to frain 
himſelf alittle for his ſon's breeding, oc le. 


Our words flow from us in a ſmooth continued {tream, without 


thoſe firainings of the voice I ; 
758 14 gee Nr ky ice, motions of the body, and majeſty of | 


| , Dryden, 


much celebrated in the vrators of Greece 
and Rome, | Aiterbury. 
Strain'd to the root, the ſtooping foreſt pours | | 
A ruſtling ſhower of yet untimely leaves, Thomſon, | | 
6. To make ftrait or tenſe, us 


A bigger ſtring more ſtrained, and a leſſer ring lef, ink 
may fall into the ſame af 3 ne gs 


| Thou, the more he varies forms, beware 
| To ftrain his fetters with a ſtricter care, 
7. To puſh beyond the proper extent. 
See they ſuffer death; 

But in their deaths remember they are men, 

Strain not the laws to make their torture grievous. Addiſon, 

There can be no other meaning in this expreſſion, however ſome 

may pretend to ftrain.it, Swift. 

Your way is to wreſt and ftrain ſome principles, maintained both 

by them and me, to a ſenſe repugnant with their other known doc- 

trines. : | Materland. 

8. To force; to conſtrain; to make uneaſy or unnatural. 

The lark ſings fo out of tune, 


Dryden's Virgil. 


Straining harſh diſcords and unpleaſing ſharps. Shakeſpeare, 
He talks and plays with Fatima, but kis-mirth wo 

Is forc'd and trained: in his looks appears 

A wild diſtracted fierceneſ:, 


Denbam, 
To STRAIN. wv. #, | 
1, To make violent efforts. 
To build his fortune I will rain a little, 
For 'tis a bond in men, Shaheſpeare's Timon. 
You ſtand like greyhounds in the lips, 
Straining upon the ſtart,  * Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
"They ftrain, . "130 55 
That death may not them idly find t' attend 
Their certain laſt, but work to meet their end. 
Straining with too weak a wing, 
We needs will write epiſtles to the King. Pope, 
2. To be filtered by compreſſion. | 
Cefar thought that all tea ſands had natural ſprings of freſh 
Water: but it- 1s the lea water; becauſe the pit filled according to 
the mealure of the tide z and the ſea-water, pailing or firaining 
through the ſands, leaveth the ſaltneſs behind them. Bacon, 


STRAIN. 1. J [from the verb.] 


1. An injury by too much violence. 
Credit is gained by cuſtom, and ſeldom recovers.a ſtrain z but, if 
broken, is never well ſet again. Temple, | 
In all pain there is a deformity by a ſolution of continuity, as in 
cutting; or a tendency to ſolution, as in convulſions or ftrains, 
| Grew, 
2, [rrenge, Saxon.] Race; generation; deſcent; 
Thus far I can praiſe him; he is of a noble rain, 


Daniel. 


Where the ztherial ſpirits muſt appear: Of approv'd valour, n Sbuleſpcare. 
Come in, come in; — here e u be rait: Twelve Trejan youths, born of their nobleſt ffraint, 
Around, around the place I fumigate. Dryden, I took alive; and, yet enrag'd, will empty all their veins ü 

I know thy generous temper well; : Of vital ſpirits, : ; Chapman's Iliad. 
Fling but the appearance of diſtionour on it, | Why doſt thou falſely feign « - 
It fraight takes fire, and mounts into a blaze. Addiſon. Thyſelf a Sidney? from which noble Grain 


(STRAIGHTEN, v. 4. [from fraight:] 
1. To make. not crooked ; to make ſtraight, | 


Acrooked Rick is not ſtraightened, excypt it be as far bent on the 


clean eontrary fide, Hooker. 
Of ourſelves being ſo apt to err, the only way which we have to 
fraighten our paths is, by following the rule of his will, whoſe foot- 
1 naturally are right. | Hooker, 
1 To make tenſe ; to mp 
Sr GnaTLY. adv, from ſtraigbt.] 
1 In a right line; not crookedly. 
2 Tightly ; with tenfion, 
Fial GHTNEsS, 2. / [from fraight.] 
1, Retitude ; the contrary to crookedneſs. 
Some are for maſts, as fir and pine, becauie of their length and 
ſraightneſs. Bacon: Natural Hiſtory. 
1, Tenſion 1 tightneſs, 5 
RAI GHTWAY. adv. [ fraight and way. It is very 
often written fraightways, and therefore is perhaps 
— A ay written fraightwi/e.] Immediately ; 
aight. 


Let me here for ay in peace remain, 


Or e e de on that laſt long voyage fare. Spenſer. 
oon as he enter'd was, the door ftraigbt eoay 
Did ſhut. Spenſer, 


Like to a ſhip, that, having 'ſcap'd a tempeſt, 
Is ftraightzoay claim'd and boarded with a pirate. Shakeſpeare. 
The Turks ftraightway breaking in upon them, made a bloody 
fight, Knolles. 
As ſoon as iron is out of the fire, it deadeth ſtraigbtvays. Bac. 
The ſound of a bell is ſtrong z continueth ſome time after the 
percuſſion ; but ceaſeth ſraightroays if the belbor ſtring be touched, 
. Bacon: Natural Hiſtory. 
The ſun's power being in thoſe months greater, it then fraight- 


Old Evander with a cloſe embrace : 
Strain'd ils departing friend, and tears o'erflow'd his face, 
a Dryden's AEncid. 

& To ſprain ; to weaken by too much violence, 

be jury make no more ſcruple to paſs againſt an Engliſhman 
ind the queen, though it be to ſtrain their oaths, than to drink 
milk unſtrained, 5 | 

Prudes decay'd about may tack, 


Strain their necks with looking back. | Swift, 


. To put to its utmolt ſtrength. 

Dy this we fee, in a cauſe of religion, to how deſperate adventures 
men will /rain themſelves for relief of their own part, having law 
any authority againſt them. | Hooker, 

Too well 1 wote my humble vaine, 
And how my rhimes been rugged and unkempt | 
Yet as 1 con my cunning I will frain. Spenſer. | 
Thus mine enemy fell, 
And thus I ſet my foot on 's neck z—even then 
* e blood flows in his * Fer 2 
rains his young nerves, and puts himſelf in poſture 
That acts — 3 p : Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 


My earthly by his heavenly overpower d, 
> hich it had long Rood under, ſrain'd to th' height 
- that celeſtial colloquy ſublime, 
* with an Yy a that excels the ſenſe, ; 

zzled and ſpent, ſunk down. Milten't Paradiſe Leſt. 


Spenfer"s State of Ireland. | through quills, and hair through ſkin. 


\ 
: 


wey: hurries ſeams up into the atmoſphere. Mood ward. 
Te STRAIN. v. a. [eftreinare, French.] | 
. To ſqueeze through ſomething. en 
Their aliment ought to be light; rice boiled in whey, and trained. 
. Arbutbnct on Diet. 
. To purify by filtration. | | 
Earth doth not frain water ſo finely as ſand, Bacon, 
j To ſqueeze in an embrace. 
| would have ftrain'd him with a ſtrict embrace; 
But through my arms he ſlipt and vaniſh'd. Dryden. 


ö 


8 
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4. A ſtyle or manner of ſpeaking. 


According to the genius and ſtrain of the book of Proverbs, the | 


He ſprung, that could ſo far exalt the name 
Of love. N 
Turn then to Pharamond and Charlemagne, 
And the long heroes of the Gallic rain. 
3. Hereditary diſpoſition, 
Amongzſt theſe ſweet knaves and all this courteſy ! the ffrain of 
man's bred out into baboon and monkey. Shakeſpeare. 
Intemperance and luſt breed diſeaſes, which propagated, ſpoil 
the ftrain of a nation. Tillotſon. 


Waller. 


Prior. 


words wiſdom and righteouſneſs are uſed to ſignify all religion and 
virtue. Tillotſon. 

In our liturgy are as great H raint of true ſublime eloquence, as 
are any where to be found in our language. Sevifts 


Macrobius ſpeaks ot Hippocrates' knowledge in very lofty ſtrains, | 


Baker, 
5. Song; note; ſound. | 
Wilt thou love ſuch a woman? what, to make thee an inſtru- 
ment, and ptay falſe frains upon thee ? Shakeſpeare. 
Orpheus ſelf may heave his head 
From golden lumber on a bed 
Of heap'd Elyſian flowers, and hear 
Such ftrains as would have won the ear 
Of Pluto, to have quite ſet free 
His half-regain'd Eurydice. 
Their heav'nly harps a lower ſtrain began, 
And in ſoft muſick mourn the fall of man. 
When the firſt bold veſſel dar'd the ſeas, 
High on the ſtern the Thracian rais'd his frain z 
While Argo ſaw her kindred trees 
Deſcend from Pelion to the main. 
Some future „rain, in which the muſe ſhall tell 
| How ſcience dwindles, and how volumes (well. 
6. Rank; character. 
| But thou who, lately of the common ſtrain, 
Wert one of us, if till thou doſt retain 
The ſamg ill habits, the ſame follies too, 
| Still thou art bound to vice, and ſtill a flave. 


7. Turn; tendency ; inborn diſpoſition, 


Milton. 


Dryden. 


Becauſe hereticks have a ftrain of madneſs, he applied her with | 


ſome corporal chaſtiſements, which with reſpite of time might 
haply reduce her to good order. Haywar | 


8. Manner of ſpeech or action. 1 8 
Such take tov high a frain at the firſt, and are enden 
more than tract of years can uphold; as was Scipio Africanus, of 
whom Livy ſaith, “ ultima primis cedebant.“ Bacon., 


STRAINER, 1. J [from Afrain.] An inſtrument of fil- 


tration, 

The excrementitious moiſture paſſeth in birds through a finer 
and more delicate frainer than it doth in beaſts z for feathers paſs 
 Gacon. 

Shave the goat's ſhaggy beard, leſt thou too late 

In vain ſhouldſt ſeek a ſtrggner to diſpart | 

The huſky terrene dregs from purer muſt, Philips. 

The ſtomach and inteſtines are the preſs, and the lacteal veſſels 
the frainers, to ſeparate the pure emulſion from its feces. Arbuth. 

Theſe, when condens'd, * airy region pours 
On the dry earth in rain or gntle ſhowers ; . 

Th' inſinuating drops fink through the ſand, --. 

And paſs the porous Prainers of the land. 7 
STRAIT. adj. [eftroit, French; frerto, Italian,) 
1. Narrow; cloſe ; not wide. | 

Witneſſes, like watches, go 
Juſt as they're ſet, too faſt or flow z | 
And, where in conſcience they re fraight lac'd, 
Tis ten to one that fide is calt, Hudibras. 
but then they are more afraid to ſee her, if they are laced as frair 


They are afraid to meet her, if they have miſſed the church; 


to he deceived,.as the other's craft was to deceive. Sidny«.. 
3. Strict; rigorous, © | 1 | 
Therefore hold I trait all thy commandments; and all falſe 
age I utterly abhor, | Pjalm:, Common Prayer. 
"ugitives are not relieved by the profit of their lands in England, 
for there is a ſraightey order taken. {2 Speniers 
| He now, torſooth, takes on him to reform | : 
Some certain edicts, and ſome ſtrait decrees 1 1 
That lay too heavy on the commonwealth. Shakeſpeare. 
Proceed no ftratter gainſt our uncle Glo'ſter, 992 
Than from the evidence of good eſteem ge” 
He be approv'd in pradtice-culpalfls. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 


Dryden. 


Pope's St. Cecilia. 


Yeung. | 


| Ye 
STRAITHA'NDED.. adj, [from frait and hand.] Par- 
| ſimonious - ſparing ; niggardly. | 


. 
- 
i 


! 


2. Cloſe ; intimate, . * 8 Wen 11714 vj LY Ys 
He, forgetting all former injuries, had reteived' that naughty » 


4. Difficult ; diſtreſsful. e 
5. It is uſed in oppoſition to crooked, but is then more 


1. Griped with ſtays. 


2. Stiff; conſtrained; without freedom, 


8 T R 


Plexirtus into a fraight degree of ſavour ; his goodneſs being ak apt 


properly written fraight, [See STRAIGHT] 


the fight of the ſounding body; and ſounds are propagated as. re- 


STRAIT. /. | 
1. A narrow paſs; or frith. 3 
Plant garriſons to command the Preights and narrow 1 


. . 
Hbnour travels in a ſtreight ſo narrow, | 
Where one but goes abreaſt. Sbakeſp. ade 

Fretum Magellanicum, or Magellan's ftrars.: | Set. 

They went forth unto the ffraits of the mountain. Fudith» 

The Saracens- brought, together with their victories, their lan- 
guage and religion into all that coaſt of "Africky even from Egypt 
to the freighrs of Gibraltar. | Brerexov0d on Languages. 

2. Diſtreſs ; difficulty. | , 

The independent party, which abhorred all motions towards 
peace, were in as great ſtrejghrs' as the other how to carry on their 
deſigns, 5 Clarendon. 

It was impoſſible to have adminiſtered ſuch advice / to the king, 

in the ſtreight he was in, which, being purſued, might not have 
proved inconvenient. rh 4 © Clarendon. 
e 


Bred up In poverty and freights at hom, 
Loſt in, a deſart here, and 4 parry Mikon's Parad. Regs 
Thus Adam, fore beſet, replied: _. 3 
O Heav'n! in evil freight this day I ſtand © © © 
Before my Judge, | Milton's Paradiſe Left 
'Tis hard with me, whatever choice I make, 
I muſt not merit you, or muſt forſake : | 
But in this freight to honour I'll be true, 
And leave my fortune to the gods and you. Dryden, 
Kings reduced to ftreights, either by their own, or by the negii- 
gence or their predeceſſors, have been always involved in dark and 
mean intrigues, | Dawvenant. 
Some modern authors, obſerying what ſ-aits they have been put 


Pr on 


| to in all ages to find out water enough for Noah's flood, ſay. 


Noah's flood was not univerſal, but a national inundation, - - 

* 0 Burnet's Theory. 

Let no man who owned a providence grow deſperate. under any 

; calamity or fait whatſoever, but compoſe the anguiſh of his 

thoughts upon this one confideration, that he comprehondy not 

{ thoſe. ſtrange unaccountable 'rnaethods by Which providence may 

; diſpoſe of him. r South. 

The /rejghrs to which you 're driven, and az he knows: 

; Cato's high worthy is anxious for your life. Addiſon, 

. Ulyſſes made uſe of the pretence of natural infixmity, to conceat 

' OO he was in ät that time in his thoughts, | roam 

he watches their time of need andudverſity; and, If the can 

; diſcover that they are in great ſtrelgbti or ufflickion, ſhe gives them 

U b e 6 Law. 
To STRAIT. v, a. ¶ from the noun.] To put to diſfcul- 
ties. g 4 Ty 6 ne 95 

„ Ae our late 4 
Interpretation ſhould abuſe, and call'this - Ab 
Your lack of love or bounty, you were ftraitemrm 
For a reply; at leaſt, If you make care 
Of happy holding here. 1 Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale, 

To STRAIT TEN. v. &.*[fromfran,) ]] 

1. To make narrow... .. _. 


The city of Sidon hag a ſecure haven, yet with ſomething a 
dangerous entrance, faitened on the north ſide by the ſea-ruined* 
wall of the mole, | Sand)s's Jeurney. 
| If this be our condition, thus to dwell + 
| In narrow circult, ſraiten'd by a foe 

Subtile or violent, 
Whatever ftraitens the veſſels, ſo as the channels become more 
narrow, muſt heat; therefore ſtrait cloaths and cold baths heat. 
| ' Arbuthnot on Diet. 


— 
Ll 


2. To contract; to confine. | 
The flraitening and confining the profeſlion of the common law, 
muſt naturally extend and enlarge the juriſdiction of the chancery, 
Clarendon. 


keeps up his gain, RT Loc le. 
Feeling can give us a notion of all ideas, that enter at the eye, 

except colours; but it is very much freightened and confined to the 
number, bulk, and diſtance of its objects, Addiſan. 
The cauſes which ſtraiten the Britiſh commerce, will enlarge the 
French. | Addiſon's State of the War. 

3. To make tight; to intend. See STRAIGHT, | 

Stretch them at their length, 

And pull the ftreighten'd cords with all your ſtrength. Dryden. 
Morality, by her falſe guardians drawn; | | 

Chicane in futs, and caſuiſtry in lawn, 

Gaſps, as they ftraiten at each end the cord, 


And dies when Dulneſs gives her page the word, Danciad. 


4, | 4+ To deprive of neceſſary room. 
| Waters when fraitened, as in the falls of bridges, give a roaring 
noiſe, © * e | Bacom's Natural Hiſtory. 
He could not be Arelgbtened in room or proviſions, or compelled 
to fiigt. Clarenden. 
; The airy crowd x 
Swarm'd, and were ftraiten'd. Milton. 


Several congregations find theraſelves very much Praitcned ; and, 
if the mode increaſe, I wiſh it may not drive many ordinary wo- 
men into meetings. | Addiſon's Spettator. 

5. To diſtreſs ; to perplex. | : 

Men, by continually ſtriving and fighting to enlarge their 


bounds, and encroaching upon one, another, teem to be fallen 
for want of room, | Ra 


STRAITLA'CED. adj. [ ftrait and lace.) 


1 3 


Let nature have ſcope tofaſion the body us the thinks beſt 3. we 
have few well-ſhaped that are Hraitlaced, or much tampered with. 


Locke on Educations 


STRKAI'TLY. adv, [from rat.] 


t. Narrowly, , 
2. Strictly ; rigorouſly, _ | EK 
Thoſe laws he ftraitly requireth to be obſerved without breach or 
blame. 1 Hookers 
3. Cloſely - intimately. ; 
Dd STRAI'TNES8, 


A bell or a cannon may be heard beyond a hill which intercepts 
dily through crooked pipes as through ſtraight ones. Nexwe, Optickse 


Milon's Paradiſe Loft. 


The landed man finds himſelf aggrieved. by the falling of his 
rents, and the ſtreightening of his fortune, Whilſt the monied man 
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STRAr'TWES, 5. / [from frait.) 
1. Narrownels, - | | 
The town was herd to befiege, and uneaſy to come unto, by 
reaſon of the frattneſs of all the places, 2 Maccab. xii, 
It is @ great errour, and a narrowneſs or fraitngſs of mind, if 
any man think that nations have nothing to do one with another, 
except there be an union In ſovereignty, or a conjunRion in pat, - 
| Bacon's Holy War. 
The ftrairneſt of my conſcience will not give me leave to iwallow 
down, ſuch camels, King Cbarles. 
1 ftroltneſt of his proceeding, it ſhall be 
If his own life anſwer ”e 87 it . 
come him well, $bahe peare. 
Among the Romans, the laws of the twelve tables did exclude 
the females from Inheriting z and had many other fraitneſſes and 
hardſhips, which were ſucceſſively remedied, Hale. 
3- Diſtreſs ; difficulty, 
4+ Want ; ſcarcity. | 
The froitngs of the conveniencles of life amongſt them had 
never reached fo far as to the uſe of fire, till the Spaniards brought 
it among them. Locke: 
STxaixt. The obſolete preterite of frike. Struck. 
laſt thou not ſee a bleeding hind, 


Whoſe right haupeb earſt my ſtedfaſt arrow rahe ? Spenſer, 
Fearing leſt they ſhould fall Into the quick-lands, they frok 
fall, and fo were driven. Aft, xxvite 17. 


SrAARKI. . //. 

1. A long mark z a ſtreak, See STREAK. 

& 4 841 Pp Ji: Dink; ira 
TRAND, ./. yenan » SAXON 3 Arande, utc 3 Vr 
illandick.] N 


1. The verge of the ſea, or of any water. 
1 ſaw ſweet heauty In her ice; 
Such as the daughter of Agenor had, 
That made great Jove to humble him to her hand, 
When with his knees he kiſs'd the Cretan frand, Shakeſpeare. 
Same 1 A wow _ rom 8 hand 
ay find my hero on orcign rand, 
ae with new fires, 4 f 
2. A twiſt of a rope. I know not whence derived. 
To STRAND, v. 4. [from the noun.) To drive or 
force upon the ſhallows. 
archon's alone was loſt, and flranded ood, 
Stuck on a dark, and —_— by the flood. Dryden's AEneid. 
I have ſeen of both thoſe kinds from the ſea, but fo few. that 
they can only be ſuch ay have ſtrayed from their main reſidence, 
and been accidentally intercepted and Nranded F 0 ſtorms, 
bod ward on Foſſils. 


P riore 


Some from the flranded veſſel force their way, 
Fearful of fate, they meet it in the ſea; 
dome, who eſcape the fury of the wave, 
Sleken on earih, and fink into a grave. Prior 


STRANGE. ag}. [efrange, Fr. extraneus, Lat.] 


1. Foreign ; of another country, 


J do not contemn the knowledge of and divers tongues. 

| lt rot Schoolmaſter, 

The natural ſubjeQts of the ſtate ſhould bear 8 ſufficient pro- 

portion to the ſtr ante ſubjeRs that they govern, Bacon, 
2. Not domeſtiek. 

As the man loves leaſt at home to be 
That hath a fluttith houſe, haunted with ſprites 3 
80 ſhe, impatient her own faylty to ſee, 

Turns from herfelf, and in frange things delights. 

3. Wonderful ; cauſing wonder. 

It is evident, and It le one of the 

that the whole ſound Is not ln the w 


Davies. 


ſecrets in ſounds, 
air only ; but is alſo in 


every ſmall pert of the alt. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
F Sated at length, ere lang I might perceive for 
Strange alteration In me, Milton. 


Thus the flrange cure to our ſyllt blood applied, 

Sympathy to the diſtant wound does guide. owley. 
It le flrange they ſhould be fa filent In this matter, when there 
were ſo many oecafions to (pegle of It, if our Saviour had Wau 
appointed ſuch an infallible Judge of controverſies. lorfon. 

Strange to relate | from young Alus“ head 

A lambent flame aroſe, which gently ſpread 
Around his brows, and on hls temples fed. Dryden: Afncid, 


4. Odd ; irregular z not according to the common 


Defire my man's abode, where I did leave him 1 

He's flrange and peeviſh, S$hateſpeare's Cymbeline, 
A frange proud return you may think {i make you, madam, 
when I tell you It lu not from every body 1 would be thus obliged. 
; Suck ing. 
5. Unknown 4 new, 
Long cuſtom had inured them to the former klnd alone, by 
which the latter was new and frange in their ears. 
Here Is the hand and ſeal of the duke you know the cha- 
racber, 1 doubt not g and the fignet Is not range to you. SU. 

Joſeph ſaw his brethren, but made himſelf Fraxge unto them, 


Gen, Ilull. 7. 
Here paſſion firſt 1 felt, | 
Commotion range | Milten. 
6. Remote, 


She makes It fronge, but tho would be beſt plea' 
'To be fo anger'd with another letter. Sha 


7. Uncommonl or bad, 
7 4 yoo 


This made Da admire the law of God at that frange 
rate, and to advance the knowledge of it above all other know- 


Tillotſon, 
8. Unacquainted, 


They were now, like ſand without lime, I bound together, at 
- gave, looking frange one upon another, not knowing who was 
alt 0 


Bacon, 

STRANGE, if An expreffion of wonder. 

Strange / what extromes ſhould thus preſerve the ſhow 
High on the Alpe, or in deep caves below. Walter. 
Strange ! that fatherly authority ſhould be the only original of 
government, and yet all mankind not know It, Locke. 
To STRANGE. v. n. [from the adjeRive.] To wonder; 
to be aſtoniſhed, 


Were all the aſleriions of Ariftorle ſuch ar ounceth 
impleties, which. we not at from one of a father 
ſaith, Nee Deum cult, nee euravits Glanville. 


STaa"natly. adv. [from range. 
1. With ſome "ator to cones) 
Ad by range fortune 

8 

Where chanes may nurte or end It, Sheeſh: N Tele, 
a, Wonderfully} in a way to cauſe wonder, but com- 

monly with a degree of diſlike. 
My former eee hes have but hit your thoughts, 


Which can interpret farther 1 only, I tay, 
Things have doen dorne, Slat eaves Macketh. 
How Ive are the arts of d 
Whoſe reſtleſe motion» leh thun ware go ceaſe ; 
Peace u not freed from labour, but from aviſe ; 
And war more forge, but not more patty, employs. a nr 
valities, 


We ſhouts carry along With be ſome of thoſe vittuour q 
which we wire Srangey carried If we did mot bring from home 
with ve. 3 n enn 


Hooker, : 


|STxA'NGLES. . /; [from frangle.) Swellingy in a 


f 


will a time Ar the 1 of our good owe 
rangely cheer and ſu our ſpirits. I. 
It would frangely 8 wo with what ſpirit he con- 
verſes, with whyt tenderneſs he reproves, with what affeQtion he 
exhorts, and with what vigour he 1 | 
How ſtrangely crowds miſplace things and mifeal ! 
Madnels in one is liberty in all. Harte, 
STRA'NGENE88: %% {from range.] 
1. Foreignneſs ; the ſtate of belonging to another 
country, 
If I will obey the goſpel, no diſtance of place, no ffrangeneſs of 
country, can make any man a ſtranger to me. Spratt, 
2. Uncommunicativeneſs ; diſtance of behaviour. 
Ungird thy flrangeneſe, and tell me what 1 ſhall vent to my lady. 


Sbakeſpcare's Twelfth Night. 
Will you not obſerve tþear ths 


The ftrar 7 of his alter'd countenance ? Shak. Henry VI. 
3. Remotonels rom common manners or notions ; un- 
_ couthneſs, 
1 7 ee than wc of | 
ere tend the ſavage ſtrangeneſs he puts on 
And undergo, in an adde nal : 
His humorous predominance, Sbaleſp. Troilus and Craſſida. 
4. Mutual diſlike, 
In this peace there was an article that no Engliſhman ſhould 
enter into Scotland, and no Scottiſhman into England, without 
letters commendatory i this might ſeem a means to continue a 
- flrangeneſs between the nations z but it was done to lock in the 
borderers, Bacon, 
5. Wonderfulneſs ; power of raiſing wonder, 

I a man, for curiolity or ftrangeneſs lake, would make a pup- 
pet pronounce a word, let him conſider the motion of the inſtru- 
ments of voice, and the like ſounds made in inanimate bodies, 

| Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
This raiſed greater tumults and bojilings in the hearts of men, 
than the frangeneſs and ſeeming unreaſonableneſs of all the former 
articles, South, 
STRANGER, 2. . [eftranger, French.) 
1. A foreigner ; one of another country. 
I am a moſt poor woman, and a ranger, 
Born out of your dominions z having here 
W indilt rent, Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
our daughter hath made a groſs revolt ; 
Tying her duty, beauty, wit, and fortunes 
To an extravagant and wheeling „ranger 
Of here and every where, Shakeſpeare. 
There is no place in Europe ſo much frequented by ſtrangers, 
whether they are ſuch as come out of curiofity, or ſuch who are 
* obliged to attend the court of Rome. Aidiſon on Italy. 
Atter a year's interregnim from the death of Romulus, the 


ſenate of their own authority choſe a ſucceſſor, and a franger, | 


merely upon the fame of his virtues. Swift, 
2. One unknown, | | 
Strangers and foes do ſunder, and not kiſs, Shakeſpeare. 
You did void your rheum upon my beard, 
And foot me as you ſpurn a ee cur — 
Over your threſhold, 22 Merchant of Venice. 


We ought to acknowledge, that no nations are wholly aliens 
and rangers the one to the other. Bacon. 
is peruſal of the writings of his friends and flreongerts Fell. 
They came, and near him plae'd the ſtranger gueſt. Pope. 
Thus the majeſtick mother of mankind, 
To her own charms moſt amiubly blind, 18 
On the green margin innocently Rood, 
And gaz'd indulgent on the cryſtal flood; 
Survey'd the ranger In the painted wave, 


And imiling, prals d the beauties which the gave. Young. 
3. A gueſt; one not a domeſtick. 
He will vouchſate | 
This day to be our gueſt : bring forth and pour 
Abundance, fit to honour and receive | | 
Milton. 


Our heavenly franger, 

4. One unacquainted, | 
My child is yet a framer in the world; 
She hath not ſeen the change of fourteen years. Shakeſpeare, 
I way no 2 y to the original: 1 had alſo ſtudied Virgil's 
deſign, and his diſpoſition of it. Dryden, 
5. — not admitted to any communication or fellow. 

1p. 
4 I unſpeak my detractlon ; here abjure 


The taints and blames upon myſelf, | 
For flrangers to my nature. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
Granville, 


elons on beds of ice are taught to bear, 
And ftrangers to the ſun yet ripen here, 
To STRANGER, v. a, [from the noun.) To eſtrange; 
to alienate, 
Will you, with thoſe infirmities the owes, * 
Dower'd with our curſe, and franger'd with our oath, 
Take her or leave her ? Shakeſpeare. 
To STRA'NGLE., v. a. [ gon, = Latin. ] 
1. To choak ; to ſuffocate ; to kill by intercepting the 
br eath. 
His face Is black and full of blood; 
His eye-balls farther out than when he liv'd, : 
Staring full ghaſtly, like a fraugled man, Shak. Henry VI. 
Shall 1 not then be Rifled in the vault, 
To whoſe foul mouth no healthſome air breathes in, | 
And there be flrangled ere my Romeo comes? Shakeſpeare, 
Doſt thou not know that thou haſt Frang/ed thine huſbai:ds ? 
Tod. lil. 8. 
The on did tear in pieces enough for hls whelps, and rangled 
for his lonelles, and filled his holes with prey. ebe miab. 
So heinous a crime was the fia of adultery, that our Saxon an- 
coſtory compelled the adultereſs to frargle herſelf; and he who 
debauthed her was to be hanged over her grave, Aviiffe, 
2. To ſuppreſs ; to hinder from birth or appearance, 
| By th' clock, ds dayz _ 
And yet dark night frangler the travelling lamp 1 
Is 't night's predominance, or the day's ſhame ; Shak. Mach. 
STRA'NGLER. . / [from frangle.) One who ſtrangles. 
The band that ſeems to tie their triendſhip together, will be the 
very ftrangler of their amity. Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra, 


horſe's throat. 


STRANGULA'T1ON. . / [from frangle.] The act of 
ſtrangling ; ſuffocation ; the ſtate of being ſtrangled. 
A ſpunge is miſchievous, not in igfelf, for its powder Is harm- 
leid z but becauſe, being received late the ſtomach, it ſwelleth, 
and, occafioning its continual diſtenſion, induceth u frangulation. 


recen! Kerours, 
The reduQtion of the jaws le difficult; and, 1 N. We be 
timely reduced, there happen paralyſis and flranguiation 


STRA"NOunY. n, J (x a arie French, 
A difficulty of nw es with pain, f f 


STRAP. . | I Dutch i froppe, Italian.) A 


narrow long cloth or leather, 

Theſe clothes are = enough to drink in, and fo be theſe 
dots too z an' they be not, let them hang themſelves in their 
own frape. eee Twelfth Me. 

1 found but one huſband, u lively er, that kicked and 


ſpurred all the while his wiſe was carrying him on; and had fearce 
paſſed a day without giving her the diſcipline of the tray. 
* 


8 T R 


Te STRAP, v. a. [from To b | 
STRAPPA DO, 1 a by bong a ſtrap, 


Were I at the frappado, or all the racks j | 
not tell you on compulſion, n the world, ] 


Tem. STRAPPING, adj, Vaſt; large; bulky, Shakeſpeare, 


large men or women in contempt, Uſed of 


STRATA. n. , [The plural of fratum, Latin 1 
layers. A phloophia 45 n, Latin. ] Beds; 
Th trial diſpoſed i 
one pon another 3 in like manner as aufer Fg ce 


down from a fluid, will naturally be. 
With how much wiſdom are the rata laid, Wodward 


Of different weight and of a different king, 
Of ſundry forms for ſundry ends defign'd ! Bla 


STRA"TAGEM. . /. [rgarnynue ; Hratageme Fre 
. . . n 
1. An artifice in war; a trick by whi an — ; 
deceived, | | ; 
4 ep yy, I did _ ſo thee, | 
o tutor thee in fratagems of war, Shah ; 
Should be d. ere ** whe mk 
ould be the father of ſome ffratagem. Sbaleſp. H 
2. An artifice ; a trick by which ſome a vantage l. 
obtained, 


Rouſe up your courage, call up all your counſ; 
And think on all thoſe ſtrata On. which nature ” 
Keeps ready to encounter ſudden dangers. Denbam'; $ 

"Thoſe oft are ftratagem which errours ſeem ; 750. 
Nor is it Homer nods, but we who dream. 


To STRA'TIFY. v. a. [ ftratifier, Fr. from 1 
| Lat.] To range in beds or layers. A chymical term. 
STRATUM. n. J. [Latin.} A bed; a layer, A tem 
of philoſophy. 

Another was found in a perpendicular fiſſure of a ffratun of 

ſtone in Langron iron-mine, Cumberland, nl 
Drill'd through the ſandy ſtratum ev'ry way : 

The waters with the ſandy fratum riſe, 


S'TRAW. 2. /. [yepeop, Saxon; fro, Dutch.] 
1. 'The ſtalk on which corn grows, and from which i 
is threſhed, + 
] can counterfeit the deep tragedian, 
Tremble and ſtart at wagging of a ſtraw, 
Intending deep ſuſpicion. - Shakeſpeare's Richard 111 
Plate fin with gold, y 
And the ftrong lance of juſtice hurtleſs breaks; 
Arm it in rags, a pigmy's fra doth pierce it. Shakeſpeare, 
Apples in hay and rat ripened apparently ; but the apple in 
the y 500 more, ' Bacon's Natural Hiftoy, 
My new ſtrato hat, that's trimly lin'd with green, 
Let Peggy Wear. G 1 Paſtoral, 
More light he treads, more tall he ſeems to rife 
And ſtruts a ſtrato breadth nearer to the ſkies, N. la. 
2. Any thing proverbially worthleſs. 
"hy arms, thy liberty, beſide 
All that's on th' outfide of thy hide, 
Are mine by military law, 
Of which 1 will not bate one ſtraw. Hudibrar, 
"Tis not a flraw matter whether the main cauſe be right or 


wronge 1 1 Yo 
STRAWBERRY, 5. / [ fragaria, Lat.] A plant. Milly, 
Content with foou which nature freely bred, 
On wildings and on Fabre aur they fed, Dryden, 
Strawberries, by their fragrant ſmell, ſeem to be cordial: the 
feeds obtained by ſhaking the ripe fruit in winter, are an excellent 
remedy againſt the ſtone, The juice of frawberries and lemons 
in ſpring-water, is an excellent drink in billous fevers, 
STR WEAR Tree. u. .. [arbutus, Lat.] It is ever 
reen, the leaves roundiſh and ſerrated on the edges: 
the fruit is of a fleſhy ſubſtance, and very like a 
ſtrawberry. | Os Miller. 
STRAWBUILT. adj. [Arad and built.) Made up of 


ſtraw, 

They on the ſmoothed plank, 

The ſuburb of their ſtratobuiit citadel, 
New rubb'd with balm, expatiate. Milton. 


STRA'WCOLOURED. adj, | fraw and colour.) Of a 
e yellow. | 

will diſcharge it in your ftratvcolour'd beard, Shakeſpeare, 

STRAWwwORM. . /. [ ftraw and worm; phryganion, 
Lat.] A worm bred in ſtraw. | 


STrRAa'wr, adj, [from fraw.)] Made of ſtraw ; con- 


ſiſting of ſtraw. 
There the flrawy Greeks, ripe for his edges 
Fall down before him like the mower's ſwath. Shakeſprares 
In a field of corn, blown upon by the wind, there will appear 
waves of a colour differing from that of the reſt ; the wind, by 
depreſſing ſome of the ears, and not others, makes the one reflect 
more from the lateral and racuy parts than the reſt, 
| Boyle on Colourts 
To STRAY. v. u. [ ſtroe, Daniſh, to ſcatter ; fravviare, 
Italian, to wander. ] 
1. To wander; to rove. 
My eye, deſcending from the hill, ſurve 
Where Thames among the wanton valley rays. 
Lo, the glad gales o'er all her beauties fray, 
Breathe on her lips, and in her boſom play. Pope. 
2. To rove out of the way ; to range beyond the pro- 
per limits. 
What grace hath thee now hither brought this way ? 
Or dven thy feeble ſeet unweeting hither fray. Spenſer 
owhere can | fray, 
Save back to England 1 all the world's my way. Shakeſpeers 
She doth fray about f 
By holy croſſes, where ſhe knceling prays 
For happy wedlock hours, 
and'reſt thou within this lucid orb, 
And ftray'd from thoſe fair fields of light above, 
Amidſt this new creation want'ſt a guide 
To reconduct thy Reps ? : 
3. To err; to deviate from the right. 
We have erred and To. 
To STRAY, v. a, To miſlead. Obſolete, 
Hath not clſe his e 
Stray'd his affeQion in N love ? Shaheſpuarts 
STRAY. . /. [from the verb.] 5 
1. Any creature wandering beyond its limits j 4% 
thing loſt by wandering. 
= She eur herſelf ee well defended, 
ut taken and im as a 
en i pou fray 9 ſ 't Ha V. 


Denhbon. 


Shakgpoor 


Dry 


—— ww frey 
ou r a firay, 0 
You myſt b: kept 12 and day. 2 
When he has traced his wil eng all its wild ram * 
him bring home his tray j not like the loſt ſheep, with ** 
with tears of penitence, Government of . 
him wander about, I took him up for a - 
e cries out, neighbour, haſt thou ſeen a 4 
Of bullocks and of heifers paſs this way? 
2. AQ of wandering. 


I would nat from your love make ſuch a fr) 8 5 


To match you where I hate, ST AK, 


SrREAK Y. adj, [from freak.) Striped; variegated 


STR 


AK. . /. [yquce, Saxon; freke, Dutch; Ari. 
* Italian. line of colour different from that of 
the ground. Sometimes written frake, 
"The weſt yet glimmers with ſome freaks of day; 
Now ſpurs the lated traveller apace, 


To gain the timely inn, Shakeſpeare't Macbeth, 
What mean thoſe colour'd freaks in heav'n, 
Piſtended, as the brow of God appeas'd ? Milton, 


The night comes on, we eager to purſue 
Till the latt freaks of dying day withdrew, 
And doubtful moonlight did our rage deceive, Dryden, 
Ten wildings have - ogg oe for my dear; 
ow ruddy, like your Ups, their freaks appear ! den. 
ne e fantaſtick tulip — to beech 55 
In two-fold beauty, and a parted freak, 
J STREAK. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 
1. To ſtripe ; to variegate in hues ; to dapple. 
; All the yeanlings which were freak'd and pied 
Should fall as Jacob's hire, Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
A mule admirably freaked and dappled with white and black. 
a Sandy: Journey. 
To-morrow, ere freſh morning ſtreak the eaſt, 
With firſt approach of light we muſt be ris'n, 
And at our pleaſant labour, to reform 
Yon flow'ry arbours, Milton. 
Now let us leave this earth, and lift our eye 
To the large convex of yon' azure ſky; 
Behold it like an ample curtain ſpread, 
Now ftreak'd and 1 with the morning red, 
Anon at noon in flaming yellow bright, 
And chuſing fable for the peaceful night. Prior. 
1. To ſtretch. Obſolete. : 
She lurks in midſt of all her den, and freaks 
From out a ghaſtly whirlpool all her necks ; 
Where, glotting round her rock, to fiſh ſhe falls. 


Prior. 


by hues. 
When the hoary head is hid in ſow; 
The 1 — 3 7 * and ſtill 8 : "IPA 
The fits o ing ſnows appears the freaky green. . 
STREAM. =». /. [peneam, Saxon; fraum, Iſlandick; 
room, Dutch. ] 


1. Arunning water; the courſe of running water; current. 
As plays the ſun upon the glaſſy fiream, | 
Twinkling another counterfeited beam. Shakeſp, Henry VI. 

He brought freams out of the rock, and cauſed waters to run 


down like rivers. | Pſalm \xxviiie 16. 
Cocytus nam'd, of lamentation loud 8 


Heard in the rueful ſtream; fierce Phlegethon, 
Whoſe waves of torrent fire inflame with rage 
Far off from theſe, a ſlow and filent firearm, 
Lethe, the river of oblivion, rolls 
Her wat' ry labyrinth. Milton. 
O could I flow like thee, and make thy ſtream 
My great example, as thou art my theme 
Tho deep yet elear, tho“ gentle yet not dull, 
Strong without rage, without o'erflowing full. Denbam, 
Thus from one common ſource our flream divide; 
Ours is the Trojan, yours th' Arcadian fide. Dryden. 
Divided intereſts, while thou think' to ſway, 
Draw like two brooks thy middle fream away. Dryden. 
3, Any thing iſſuing from a head, and moving for- 
ward with continuity of parts. 

The breath of the Lord is like a ſtream of brimſtone. Iſaiab. 

You, Drances, never want a ffream of words. Dryden. 

The fream of beneficence hath, by ſeveral rivulets which have 

ſince fallen into it, wonderfully enlarged its current. Atterbury. 
3. Any thing forcible and continued. 

Had their cables of iron chains had any great length, they had 
been unportable; and, being ſhort, the ſhips muſt have ſunk at an 
anchor in any fiream of weather. | Raleigh. 
It is looked upon as inſolence for a man to adhere to his own 
opinion, againſt the current ſtream of antiquity. Locke, 

4. Courſe ; current. | 
The very ſtream of his life, and the buſineſs he hath helmed, 
muſt give him a better proclamation, c Shakeſpeare. 
fo STREAM. v. 2. [ ffreyma, Iſlandick.] 
1. To flow; to run in a continuous current. 
God bad the ground be dry, 
All but between thoſe banks where rivers now 
Stream, and perpetual draw their humid train. Milton. 
On all ſides round 
Streams the black blood, and ſmokes upon the ground. Pope. 


2, To emit a current; to pour out water in a ſtream ; } 


to be overflown, 
Then grateful Greece with freaming eyes would raiſe 
Hiſtorick marbles to record his praiſe. Pepe. 
3. To iſſue forth with continuance, not oy fits. 
Now to impartial love, that god moſt high, ' ö 
Do my lighs fream. Shahteſp. All's well that ends well. 
From opening ſkies may fireaming glories ſhine, 
And ſaints embrace thee, Pope. 
To STREAM. v. a. To mark with colours or embroi- 
oy in long tracks, | 
The herald's mantle is freamed with . Bacon. 
Sr AUER. n./; [from ftream. An enſign; a flag; 
a pennon ; any thing flowing looſely from a ſtock. 
His brave fleet | 
With ſilken fireamers the young Phœbus fanning. Shakeſp. 
The roſy morn began to riſe, 
And way'd her ſaffron fireamer through the ſkies. Dryden. 
W Brave wn 4 _ afar 9 2 
oſe waving freameri the glad general knows. . 
The a of ſenſe his — devours, 
But only ſmells the peel and flow'rs : 
And he muſt be an idle dreamer, 
Who leaves the pie, and gnaws the ſtreamer. Prior. 
STRUAMY, adj, {from fiream.] 
1. Abounding in running water. 
n Arcadia, 3 
owever Aream now, aduſt and dry. 
Denied the goddeſs water 1 where deep Melas 
And rocky Cratis flow, the chariot ſmeak d | 
Obſcure with riſing duſt. 5 Prior, 
2, Flowing with a current. | 
Before him flaming, his enormous ſhield 
Like the broad ſun illumin's all the field; a 
His nodding helm emits a flreumy ray. Pope's Iliad: 
STREET. . / : Saxon ; frraz, German; 
firada, Spaniſh and Italian; freede, Daniſh ; fracr, 
Dutch; fratum, Lat.) 
4 Fo rad properly a paved way between two rows of 
ues. | 


He led us through fair „reti and all the way we went there 
were gathered people on both ſides, ſanding in a row. —Bacon. 


The freer: are no larger than alleys. Sandys. 
; When night 
Darkens the fireets, then wander forth the ſons | 
Of Belial, flown with inſolence and wine 
Witneſs the 4 of Sodom, Milton. 


The Italians ay the ancients always conſidered the ſituation 
bf x duliding, whether it were high or low, is an open ſhuaee or 
garrow deviated their rule of art. 
Proet, und more or le via 3 


1 


STR 


When you tattle with ſome crony ſervant in the ſame cet 
ave your own freet-door open. | wift. 
2. Proverbially, a publick place. | 
our fr 5 be no leading into captivity, and 8 in 
» ; liv, 
ur publick ways would be ſo crowded, that 2 — 
reet - room. 


Aadiſen't Spectator. 
Let us reflect upon what we daily ſee praiſed hi ** 


can we believe, If an apoſtle of Chriſt 
would retract his ein, bd command 6 
world ? N Rogers's Sermons. 
STRE'ETWALKER. . / [ Atrect and walk.) A common 
roſtitute, that offers herſelf to ſale in the open ſtreet. 
STRENGTH. . / [prnenxs, Saxon: ] 
1. Force; vigour ; power of the body, 
But frength from truth divided, and from juſt, 


Illaudable, nought merits but difpraiſe, | 
1 i youu muſt outing e 8 
y yout rength, thy beauty, which wi 
To cher d, . ry 5 08 . 
Th' inſulting Trojan came, 


And menac' d us with force, our fleet with flame: 
Was it the ſtrengtb of this tongue-valiant lord, 
In that black hour, that ſav'd you from the (word? Dryden. 
2. Power of endurance ; firmneſs ; durability ; tough- 
neſs; hardneſs. » 
Not founded on the brittle ſtrengeb of bones. Milton 
Firm Dorick pillars found 4 told baſe, 
The fair Corinthian crown the highed ſpace, 
„And all below is ftrengeb, and all above'is grace, Dryden. 
3. Vigour of any kind; power of any kind. 
Strength there muſt be either of love or war, even fuch con- 
trary ways leading to the ſame unity, Holyday, 


God, in all things wiſe and juſt, 
Of man, with Prength entire and free-will arm'd, Milton. 


Hinder'd not Satan to attempt the mind 


This a& 
Shall cruſh the ffrengtb of Satan, Milton, 
4. Power of reſiſtance ; ſureneſs ; faſtneſs, 
Our caſtle's ſiren 
Will laugh a fiege to ſcorn, 


e a Shakeſpeare, 
5. Support; ſecurity ; that which ſupports, 
. Bereave me not thy aid, 
Thy counſel, in this uttermoſt diftreſs, | 
My onl ing: and ſtay. | Milton, 
6. Power of mind ; force of any mental faculty, 
Ariſtotle's large views, acuteneſs and penetration ot thought, 
and ſtrength of judgment, few have equalled, Locke. 
e enjoyed the greateſt ſtrengtb of good ſenſe, and the moſt ex- 
quiſite taſte of politeneſs, | Addiſon. 
We, like friendly colours, found our hearts unite, 


7. Spirit ; animation. 
' Methinks I feel new ftrength within me riſe, 
Wings growing, and dominion given, Milton. 
Adam and firſt matron Eve + 
Had ended now their oriſons, and found 
Strength added from above, new hope to ſpring 
Out of deſpair, Milton, 


8. Vigour of writing nervous diction; force, oppoſed 
to ſoftneſs, in writing or painting. 
Leave ſuch to tune their own dull rhymes, and know 
What 's roundly ſmooth, or languiſhingly flow ; 
And praiſe the eaſy vigour of a line, 
Where Denham's firength and Waller's ſweetneſs join, P .. 
Caracci's firength, Coreggio's ſofter line, 
Paulo's free ſtroke, and Titian's warmth divines Pope. 
9. Potency of liquors, 


10. Fortification; fortreſs. 


The raſhneſs of talking ſhould not only be retarded by the guard 
of our heart, but fenced in by certain frengrh: placed in the mouth. 


B 's Di its. 
CES en Jonſon's Diſcoveries 


This inacceſſible high Prength to have ſeiz'd, Milton 
Betray'd in all his frengths, the wood beler ; 

| All inſtruments, all arts, of ruin met. i 

11. Support; maintenance of power. | 

| What they boded would be a miſchief to us, you are providing 

ſhall be one of our principal frengths. 

12. Legal force; validity; ſecurity. 
13. Confidence imparted. 

Certain ſervices were due from the ſoldier to his captain, and 
from the captain to the prince z and upon the Hrengtb of ſuch 
tenures, in after times, the deſcendents of thele people and their 
kings did ſubſiſt and make their wars. | Davenant. 

The allies, after a ſucceſsful ſummer, are too apt, upon the 

; ſtrength of it, to neglect their preparations for the enſuing cam- 

paign. Addiſon. 
14. Armament ; force; power. 

| What is his frength by land ? Shak. Antony and Cleopatra, 

Nor was there any other freaged deſigned to attend about his 
highneſs than one regiment. | : Clarendon, 

15. Perſuaſive prevalence; argumentative force, 
This preſuppoled, it may then ſtand very well with fircngth and 
ſoundneſs of reaſon, thus to anſwer, Hooker. 
To STRENGTH. v. a, To ſtrengthen. Not uſed. 
Edward's happy-order'd reign moſt fertile breeds 5 
Plenty of mighty ſpirits, to frength his ſtate. Daniel. 
To STRENGTHEN, v. 4. from ftrength.] 
1. To make ſtrong. 


2. To confirm; to eſtabliſh, 

Authority is by nothing ſo much ſrengehened and confirmed as 
by cuſtom z for no man eaſily diſtruits the things which he and all 
men have been always bred up to. Temple. 

Thee, bold 3 all the Nine inſpire, 
And blels your critick with a poet's fire : 
An ardent judge, who, zealous in his truſt, 
With warmth gives ſentence, yet is always juſt 
' Whoſe own example ftrengtbens all his laws, | 
And is himſelf that great ſublime he draws. =» Pepe. 
If it were true that women were thus naturally vain and light, 
then how much more blameable is that educauon, which ſeems 
contrived to ftirengtben and increaſe this folly. . Law. 
3. To animate; to fix in reſolution. | 

Let us riſe up and build : ſo they ſlrengthened their hands for 
this work. | Neubemiah, ii. 18. 

Charge Joſhua, and encourage him, and frengrhon him. Deut. 

4. To make to increaſe in power or ſecurity. 
Leet noble Warwick, Cobham, and the reſt, 
With powerful policy frengthen themſelves. Shak. Henry VI. 

They ſought the Hrengtbening of the heathen, 1 Mac. Vis 

To STRENGTHEN, v. rn, To grow ſtrong. 
Oh men for flatt'ry and deceit renown d! 
Thus when y are young ye learn it all like him; 
Till, as your years increaſe, that frengthens too, 
T' undo poor malds. Otway's Orphan, 
The diſeaſe, that ſhall deſtroy at length, _ 
Grows with his growth, and frengtbens with his 2 


Denbam. 


pe. 
STRENGTHRNER, * . [from L by con- 
STRE'NGTHNER. traction. frengthner. 
1. That which gives ſtrength ; that which makes ſtrong. 
Garlick is a great frengtbeper of the ſtomach, upon decays — 2 

| petite, or indigeſtion, | | 7 


4 


And each from each contract new ſtrength and light. Pope. | 


Spratt's Sermons, 


STR 
2, (fo medicine. | Strengthenerr add to the bulle läd 
» firmneſs of the ſolids: cordials are ſuch as drive on 


the vital actiqus; but theſe ſtich as confirm the ſta- 
mina. i 


5 a a 4 20. 
SuM TAL IGG. adj, [from fre 16. i N 
I; Wong EI: z; deprived 22 
et are there feet, whoſ bieſr ſta | 
Unable to ſupport l 4 K Shak. Vi; 


As the wretch, whoſe fever-weaken'd joints, 
Like frength/eſe hinges, buckle under life, 
Impatient of his fit, breaks like a fire ' | 
| Out of his keeper's arms, Shakeſpeare e Henry W. 
2. Wanting poteney j weak. Uſed of liquors, 
This 1 _ 5 or nots and yet — = 
pungent, which may tz or eli 
which may be — phlegm, . nr a 294 
TRE NOS. adj. { frent, Latin.] 
1. Brave; bold; aQtive; valiant ; dangerouſly labo- 
r1OUs, - | 
Nr youu corrupt 
ndage more than liberty ; ö 
| Bondage with eaſe than Tena liberty Mikton's Agoniſters 
2. Zealous ; vehement. | 
He reſolves to be firenuout for taking off the, teſt, againſt the 
maxim of all wiſe Chriſtian gove:nments, which always had ſome 
eſtabliſhed religion, leaving at beſt a toleration to others» 7 
i/t to . 


Citizens within the bills of mortality have been Henne againſt 
the church and crown, wift. 
STxz"nuousLY. adv, [from frenuous.] 
1. N actively. | 

Many can uſe bath hands, yet will there divers remain that can 
firenuouſly make uſe of neither, Bronen's Vulgar Errourss 
2. Zealouſly z vehemently ; with ardour. | 

Writers diſpute firemzouſly for the liberty of conſcience, and iti» 

3 againſt all ecclefiaſtick , under the name of high 
church. x : 


| wift. 
There was no true catholick but ſrenuouſly contended for it. 
I W:terland: 


STRE"PEROUS. adj. [ frepo, Lat.] Loud; noiſy. 
Porta conceives, becauſe in a ffreperous eruption it rifeth againſt 
fire, it doth therefore reſiſt lightning, Brown, 
STRESS, #, /. [yeece, Saxon, violence; or from 4% 
treſs.] : | 
1. Importance; important part, . 
The 74 of the fable lies upon the hazard of having a numeroul 
ſtack. of children. L'Eftrangt, 
This, on which the great freſs of the buſineſs depends, would 
have been made out with reaſons ſufficient, Loch. 
2. * imputed ; weight aſcribed, 
A body may as well lay too little as too much 11. upon 1 
dream z bat the leſs we heed them the better.  L'Eftrange, 
3 —_— how very little ſtreſs is to be laid upon the precedents 
ey oringe . 
Conſider how great a fireſs he laid upon this duty, white 725 
earth, and how earneftly he recommended its Atterbury. 
3. Violence; force, either acting or ſuffered. 
| By ftreſs of weather driv'n, A. 
At laſt they landed, D#yden't Mneid, - 
Though the faculties of the mind are improved by exerciſe, yet 
they mult not be put to a fireſe beyond their ſtrength. Locle. 
To STRESS. v. 4. [evidently from 4%frgft.] To dif- 
treſs ; to put to hardſhips or difficulties, 
Stirred with pity of the ſreſſd plight 
Of this ſad realm. 


95 14 


| To STRETCH. v. a. ITænecan, Saxon; frecken, Put. 


1. To extend; to ſpread out to a diſtance, 


vill. 8. 
Streteb thine hand unto the poor, : | Kerlurs vile 33. 
Take thy rod, and firetch out thine hand: Exedns, vll. 19. 
den ſtreteb'd her line 8 | 
From Auran eaſtward to the royal towers 


Of great Seleucia, built by Grecian kings. Milton 
2. To elongate; or ſtrain to a gronter ſpare, 
Regions to whic 
All thy dominion, Adam, is no more 
Than what this garden is to all the earth 
And all the ſea, from one entire globoſe BOD 
- $tretch'd into longitude, Mikens 
3. To expand; to diſplay. 
; Leviathan on the deep, 
$rretch'd like a promontory, ſleeps, Milton. 
What more likely to ſtreteb forth the heavens, and lay the foun- 
dation ot the earth, than infinite power? 
4. To ſtrain to the utmoſt, 
This kiſs, if it durſt ſpeak, 
Would ftreteb thy ſpirits up into the airs Shak, King Laar. 
5. To make tenſe. | 
So the ftretch'd cord the ſhackled dancer tries, Smiths 
6. To carry by violence farther than is right; to train; 
as, to ftretch a text; to ſtretch credit, 2 
To STRETCH, v. n. 


1. To be extended, locally, intelleQually, or conſep 


quentially. 
ldotatry is a horrible fin, yet doth repentance ſretch unto It, 
a 


A third ? a fourth? | 
What! will the line fretch ont to th' crack of doom ? Shah. 
This to rich Ophir's rifing morn is known, 
And fretch'd out far to the burnt Warthy zone. | Conley, 
| Your dungeon fetching far and wide beneath. 
2. To bear extenſion without rupture. | 
The inner membrane, that involved the liquors of the egg, be- 
cauſe it would fretch and yield, remained unbroken. - | 
3. To ſally beyond the truth. 
What an allay do we find to the credit of the moſt probable event 
that is reported by one who uſes to ſtretch) Govern. of the Tongues 
STRETCH: . / [from the verb.] | 


1. Extenſion ; reach; occupation of inore ſpace... 
At all her firetch her little wings ſhe ſpread 
And with her feather'd arms embrac'd the dead 1 
e 5 to his pallid lipe, = i, * 
o print a kiſs, yden's Ceyx Alcyone, 
Diſruption, as ſtrong as they are, the — would be in ſome 
danger of, upon a Freut and ſudden fretch or contortlon, if they 
were dry. Ray en the Creatica. 
2. Force of body extended; 
: 7 2 to _ * ** 7 maids "APE 
y firetch of arms the diſtant ſhore to gairt, 's Ancid. 
3. Effort ; ſtruggle: from the act of running, 
Thoſe put a lawtul authority upon the ſtretch, to the abuſe of 
power, under the colour of prerogative. | L* 
Upon this alarm we made ineredi ble ftretebes towards the 
to gain the faſtneſſes of Preſton. 
4. Utmoſt extent of meaning. 
otations, in their utmoſt frereh, can ſignify no more than 
that Luther lay under ſevere agonics of mind. Atterburys 
5. Utmoſt reach of power. | 


- 


| This is the utmoſt frecch that nature can, 
| And all hoyondis fullame, Aft, dad vain 0 
| 


rawville, 
STan"TcurR, 


The ſtretching out of his wings ſhall fill the breadth of thy land. 


| Tillotſons | 
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He 


He wither'd all their ſtrength before he firoob. 

o collide; to claſh, : 
3. Holding a ring by a thread in a glaſs, tell him that holdeth it, it 
: I frite ſo many times againſt the fide of the glaſs, and no more, |. 
< Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


Dryden. 


by repeated percuſſion, 
j To _—_ 4 alle, when my drink is ready, 
She ſtrike upon the bell. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
Thoſe antique minſtrels, ſure, were Charles-like kings, 
Cities their lutes, and ſubjects hearts their ſtrings z 
On which with ſo divine a hand they ftroek, 
Conſent of motion trom their breath they took. Waller. 
To ſound by the ſtroke of a hammer, 
1 Cxiar, tis ſtrucken eight, Shakeſpcare. 
Peep thoughts will often ſuſpend the ſenſes ſo far, that about a 
in clocks may ſrikey and bells ring, which he takes no notice of, 
5 2 Grew, 
F Is not the king's name forty thouſand names ? 
Arm, arm, my name; a puny lubject frikes 
At thy great glory. Shakeſpeare's Richard 11, 
When, by their deſigning leaders taught 
To ftrike at power which for themſelves they ſought, 
The vulgar, gull'd into rebellion, arm'd, 
Their blood to action by their prize was warm'd, 
6 To act by external influx, 


* Confider the red and white colours in porphyre; hinder light but 


Dryden, 


m ſtriking on it and its colours vaniſh. Locke. 
ww ſound with blows. 
I Wilt any trump did ſound, or drum firuck up, 
His word did nc'er leave ſtriking in the field. Shakeſpeare. 


4, To be daſhed. 


The admiral galley, wherein the emperor was, fruck upon a ſand, 
and there ſtuck faſt. 15 Knolles. 
q To paſs with a quick or ſtrong effect. 


Now and then a glittering beam ot wit or paſſion frites through 


the obſcurity of the poem: any of theie effect a preſent liking, but 
not a laſting admiration, 


a i Dryden. 
io, To pay homage, as by lowering the ſail, 
We ſee the wind fit fore upon our tails ; 
And yet we ſtrike nor, but ſecurely periſh, Shakeſpeare, 


I'd rather chop this hand off at a blow, 
And with the other fling it at thy face, 
Than bear ſo low a fail, to ſtrike to thee. Shakeſpeare. 
The intereſt of our kingdom is ready to ſtrike to that oi your 
pooreſt fiſhing towns: it is hard you will not accept our ſervices, 
Seoift. 
11, To be put by ſome ſudden act or motion into any 
ſtate; to break forth. 

It truck on a ſudden into ſuch reputation, that it ſcorns any 
longer to ſculk, but ons itſelf publickly. Govern. of the Tongue. 

12, To STRIKE 7% with, To conform; to ſuit itlelf 
to; to join with at once. 

Thole who, by the prerogative of their age, ſhould frown youth 
into ſobriety, imitate and frike in with them, and are really vitious 
that they may be thought young. South. 

They catch at every ſhadow of relief, frike in at a venture 4vith 
the next companion, and, ſo the dead commodity be taken off, care 
not who be the chapman. . 

The cares or pleaſures of the world frike in qvith every thought. 

| Addiſon, 
He immediately ſtruck in witb them; but deſcribed this march to 
the temple with ſo much horrour, that he ſhivered every joint. 
Addiſon's Freebolder, 
z. To STRIKE out, To ſpread or rove; to make a 
ſudden excurſion, + 

In this plain was the laſt general rendezvous of mankind ; and 
from thence they were broken into companies, and diſperſed; the 
ſeveral ſucceſſive generations, like the waves of the ſea, over-reach- 

ing one another, and ſtriking out farther and farther upon the land. 
Burnet's Theory. 
When a great man ftrikes out into a ſudden irregularity, he needs 
not queſtion the reſpect of a retinue. Collier. 
STRIKE. 2. / A buſhel; a dry meaſure of capacity; 
four pecks. 
Wing, cartnave, and buſhel, peck, ſtrike, ready at hand. 
Tuſſer's Huſbandry. 
STR1'KEBLOCK, #. / Is a plane ſhorter than the 
jointer, having its ſole made exactly flat and ſtraight, 
and is uſed for the ſhooting of a ſhort joint. 


Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes, 


S*R1'KER, u. . [from frike.] Perſon or thing that 
| ſtrikes, 


A biſhop then muſt be blameleſs, not given to wine, no ſtrikers 
1 Tim. il. 3. 
He thought with his ſtaff to have ſtruck the friker, Sandys. 
The ſtriker muſt be denſe, and in its beſt velocity, Digoy. 
wake ING, part. adj, | from ftrike.) AﬀeCting ; ſur- 
priſing. 
dIRING. 2. /. [pejung, Saxon; freng, German and 
Daniſh ; ftringhe, Dutch; fringe, Latin.] 
1. A ſlender rope; a ſmall cord; any ſlender and flexi- 
ble band. 


Any lower bullet hanging upon the other above it, muſt be con- 
ceived as if the weight of it were in that point where its ſtring 
touches the uppers Wilkins's Dædalus. 

2. A riband. . 
Round Ormond's knee thou tieſt the wyſtick Hing, 
That makes the knight companion to the king, Prior, 
3. A thread on which any things are filed. 

Their prieſts pray by their beads, having a ring with a hundred 
of nutſſells upon it; and the repeating of certain words with them 
they account meritorious, | Stilling flects 

4. Any ſet of things filed on a line, 
have caught two of theſe dark undermining vermin, and intend 
to make a ing of them, in order to hang them up in one of my 
Paperse Addiſon's Spectator. 
5- The chord of a muſical inſtrument. 
Thus when two brethren firings are ſet alike, 
To move them both, but one of them we ſtrike. Copley. 
The „ring that jars 

When rudely touch'd, ungrateful to the ſenſe, 

With pleaſure feels the maſter's flying fingers, 
Swells into harmony, and charms the hearers, Rowe. 
. By the appearance they make in marble, there is not one ſtring- 
inſtrument that ſeems comparable to our violins. Addiſon. 


6. A ſmall fibre. 
Duckweed putteth forth a little fring into the water, Yrom the 
bottom, Bacon. 


In pulling broom up, the leaſt frings left behind will grow. 
Mertimer's Huſbandry. 
7+ A nerve; a tendon. 


The moſt piteous tale, which in recounting, 
His grief grew puiſſant, and the ſtrings of lite 
gan to crack, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
8 The firing ot his tongue looſed, Mark, xxvii. 3 5» 
+ The nerve of the bow. 
5 de wicked bend their bow, they make ready their arrows upon 
8 5 Pſaim Xie 2. 
h' impetuous arrow whizzes on the wing, 
9. A Sounds the tough horn, and twangs the quiv'ring ſtring. Pope. 


25 a7 concatenation or ſeries : as, a ſtring of propeſi- 


* 


8 T R 


STRINGS 70 the Buw. To have 850 


views or two expedients; to have double adva 
ntage 
or double ſecurity. 195 
: No lover has that pow'r 
I' enforce a deſperate amour, 
As he that has 100 ſtrings to 's bee, 
And burns for love and money too. Hudibras. 


To STRING, . a. preterite J rung; part. paſſ. frung. 


10. To have tays 


[from the noun.] 
1. To furniſh with ſtrings, 


Has not wiſe nature rung the legs and feet 
With firmeſt nerves, deſign'd to walk the ftrect ? Gay. 
2. To put a ſtringed inſtrument in tune. 
Here the mute to oft her harp has ftrung, 
That not a mountain rears its head unſung, 


3. To file on a ſtring. be 


Men of great learning or genius are too full to be exact; and 
po ge e Be wag down their pearls in heaps before the 
reader, rather than be at the pains of ſtringing them. Spefator. 

4. To make tenſe. ? 5 


Toil ftrung the nerves, and puriſied the blood. Dryden. 
duced by ſtrings. 


Praiſe him with fringed inſtruments and organs. Pſalms. 
Divinely warbled voice 
Anſwering the fringed noiſe, 
As all their ſouls in bliſsful rapture took. Milton. 
STRINGENT. adj. [ fringens, Latin.] Binding; con- 
tracting. 
STRI'NGHALT. 2. / | Aring and halt.) 
eringbalt is a ſudden twitching and ſnatching up of the hinder 
leg of a horſe much higher than the other, or an involuntary o1 
convulſive motion of the muſcles that extend or bend the hough. 
. Farrier's Dictionary. 
STRINGLESS, adj, [from fring.] Having no ſtrings. 
Nothing; al is laid; 
His tongue is now a ftringleſs inftrument, 
Words, life, and all, old Lancaſter hath ſpent, Shaleſpeare. 
STRI'NGY, adj. | from ftring.] Fibrous ; contiſting of 
{mall threads ; filamentous. 


A plain Indian ran, made of the ſmall ſrringy parts of roots ſpread 
out in a round flat form, 


| Grew. 
By meiting, expenſive ſweats, and ax obſtinate flux of the belly, 
the fringy parts ot the tenduns and membranes are left unrecrmited. 


Blackmore, 


To STRIP. v. a. [ Areopen, Dutch; bepeppre, ſtrip- 
ped, Saxon, ] 


before the thing taken away, 
They began to ſtrip her of her cloaths when J came in among 
the ms Sidney . 
They ſtripe Joſeph out of his coat, Cen xxxvile 23. 
Scarce credible it is how ſoon they were ſtripe and laid naked on 
the ground, | Hayward. 
Hadft thou.not committed 
Notorious murder on thole thirty men 
At Aſkelon, who never did thee harm, 
Then like a robber ftripp'dft chem of their robes, Milton. 
You cloath all that have no relation to you, and ip your matte. 
that gives you food, L' Eſtrange. 
A rattling tempeſt through the branches went, 
That ſtripe them bare. Dryden's Knight's Tale, 
: He taw a beauteous maid, 
With hair diſhevell'd, iſſuing through the ſhade, 


Stript of her cloaths, h Dryden. 
0 He left the piliagers, to rapine bred, 
Without controul to i and ſpoil the dead, Dryden. 


The bride was put in form to bed; 
He follow'd, 8520 Seifr, 
2. To deprive ; to diveſt, | 


have in this world no more than bare food and raimenty giveth us 
to underſtand that thoſe are even the loweſt ot things neceſſary ; 
that, if we thould be fripr of ali theſe things, without which we 
might poſſibly be, yet theſe mult be left. | Hookers 
Now this curious built Phizacian ſhip, 
Returning from her convoy, 1 will frip 


Of all her fleeting e er Chapman. 
We frip and diveſt ourſelves of our own will, and give 0w1ctves 
entirely up to the will of God. | Duz pas. 


It is difficult to lead ansther by words into the thoughts ©, 
things, ftripped of thole ſpecifick ditterences we give them. Locke. 
One would imagine theſe to be the expretiions of a man bolted 
with eaſe and attiueace, not of one jutt A of all thole a vaninges, 
and plunged in the deepeſt miſeries, and now fitting naked upon 4 
dunghill. : Au 
3. To rob; to plunder ; to pillage : as, a thiet %- 
ped the houſe. fr 
That which lays a man open to an enemy, and that Which 
him of a triend, equally attacks him in all thote intereils that ave 
capable of being weakened by the one, and fu posted by the „ther. 


4. To peel; to decorticate. 

It the leaves or dried ſtocks be fripped into ſmall ſtraws, they 
ariſe unto amber, wax, and other eléctrics, no other ways tay thor 
ot wheat or ryC» Brown's Vulgar Ee. 

5. To deprive of all. | 

When ſome fond caly fathers ſtrip themſelves before they lie down 
to their long ſlecp, and ſettle their whole eſtates upon thei ſons, has 
it not been leen that the rather has been 1cquited with bebe ? a 

a 019. 
6. To take off covering: with of emphatical. _ 

He it off his cloaths, 1 Same XIX. 24. 

Logick helps us to ſtrip off the outward diſguiſe of things, and to 
behold and judge of them in their own naturc. Watts. 

7. Tocaſt off, Not in uſe. 
His unkindneſs, | 
That fript her from his benediction, turn'd her 
To foreign caſualties, gave her dear rights 
To his doghearted daughters : theſe things ſting him. Shak, 
8. To ſeparate from ſomething adhelive or connected. 
Not accurately uſed, FR. 

Amongſt men who examine not ſcrupulouſly their own ideas, and 
ſtrip them not from the marks men uſe tor them, but contound them 
with words, there muſt be endleſs diſpute. Loc le. 

STRIP. 2. /, [probably for fripe.] A narrow ſhred. 
Theſe two apartments were hung in cloſe mwourivingy and only a 
ſtrip of bays round the other rooms. Sevift. 
To STRIPE. v. 4. | ftrepen, Dutch. ] 
1. To variegate with lines of different colours. 
2. To beat; tb laſh. 
STRIPE. . / [ frepe, Dutch.] ; 
1. A lineary variation of colour, This ſeems to be the 
original notion of the word. 

Gardeners may have three roots, among an hundred, that are rare, 

as purple and carnation of ſeveral flripes. Bacon, 
2. A ſhred of a different colour. 


One of the moſt yaluable trimmings of their cloaths was a long 
ripe ſowed upon the garment, called latus clavus. Arbuthnot. 


A weal, or diſcoloration made by a laſh or blow. 


| Cruelty marked him with inglorious ſtripes, Thomſon. 


STRI'NGED. adj, [from ftring.] Having ſtrings; pro- 


1. To make naked; to deprive of covering: with of | 


The apoſtie, in_exhoruing men to contentment, although they | 


Aitcrturys | 


Sowth. | 


3 <3. 


4. A blow; a laſh. 9 9 
A body cannot be fo torn with friper, as a mind with remem- 
brance of wicked actions. Hayward: 
To thoſe that are yet within the reach of the ſiripes and reproofa 
of their own conſcience, I would addreſs that they would not ſeek to 
remove themſelves from that wholeſome aiſcipline. Decay of Piety. 
STRIPED. part. adj, [from Aripe.] Diſtinguiſhed by 
lines of different colour, 
STRI'PLING. . / [of uncertain etymology.) A 
youth ; one in the ſtate of adoleſcence, | 
'Thwart the lane, 
He, with two ftriplings, lads, more like to run 
The country baſe than to commit ſuch ſlaughter, , 
Made good the paſſage. Shakeſpeare's Cymbelinti 
Now a ftripiing cherub he appears, 
Not of the prime, yet ſuch as in his face 
Youth ſmil'd celeſtial, Milton's Paradiſe Lofts 
Compoſitions on any important ſubjects are not matters to be 
wrung from poor ftriplings, like blood out of the noſe, or the pluck= 
ing of untimely fruit, . Milton on Education 
As when young ftriplings whip the top for ſport, 
On the ſmooth pavement of an empty court, | 
The wooden engine whirls. Dryden's Æneid. 
As every particular member of the body is nouriſhed with a ſeve- 
ral qualified juice, ſo children and ſfrip/ings, old men and young 
men, mult have divers diets, Arbutbnot on Alimentss 


STR1'PPER, . / [from ftrip.] One that ſtrips. 


To STRIVE. v. n. preterite J frove, anciently 1 
ſtrived; part. paſſ. Ariven. [ ftreven, Dutch; eftrivery 
French. ] 

1. To ſtruggle ; to labour; to make an effort. 

The immutability of God they „rie unto, by working after one 
and the ſame manner, Hooker. 
Many brave young minds have, through hearing the praifes and 
eulogies of worthy men, been ſtirred up to affect the like com- 
mendations, and fo ftlrive to the like deſerts. Spenſer. 
Strive with me in your prayers to God for me. Romans, xv. 
So have I ftrived to preach the goſpel, Remans, xv. 20. 
Was it for this that Rume's beſt blood he ſpilt, 
With ſo much falſchood, ſo much guilt ? 
Was it for this that bis ambition flrove 
To equal Cefar firſt, and after Jove ? Cool. 
Our blefled Lord commands you to rie to enter in; becauſe 
many will fail, who only ſeek to enter. Laws 
"Theſe thoughts he ſtrove to bury in expence, 
Rich meats, rich wines, and vain magnificence. Harte. 

2. To conteſt ; to contend; to ſtruggle in oppoſition to 
another: with again/t or with be ore the perſon op- 
poſed. 

Do as adverfaries do in law; | 
| Strive mightily, but eat and drink as friends. 
Strive tor the truth unto death. 
Why doſt thou „ive againſt him? Job, xxxili. 13. 
Charge them that they five not about words, to no profit. 

2 Tim, ii. 14. 

Avoid contentions and frivings about the law. Tit. iii. 9. 
"This is warrantable conflict for trial of our faith; ſo that theſe 

ſlriings are not a contending with ſuperior powers. L'Eftranges 
Thus does every wicked man that contemns God; who can ſave 


Shakeſpeares 


or deſtroy him who ſtrives with his Maker? Tilletſons 
If inteſtine broils alarm the hive, 
For two pretenders oft for empire ſtrives 
The vulgar in divided factiops jar, | 
And murm'ring ſounds procla m the civil war. Dryden, 
3. To oppoſe by contrariety of qualities. 
Nw private pity ftrove with publick hate, 125 
Reaton with rage. an4 eloquence with fate. Denhams 


4. To vie; to be comparable to; to emulate ; to con- 
tend in excellence, | 
Nor that ſweet grove 
Of Daphne by Orontes, and the inſpir'd 
Cattalian 1pring, might with this paradiſe 
Of Eden ſtrive. Milton. 
STR1'VER. 1. , [from ri ve.] One who labours ; one 
who contends, | 


STRO'KAL, . J. An inſtrument uſed by glaſs-makers, 


| Bailey. 
STROKE or Srroot, Old preterite of Arite, now com- 
monly ruck. | 7 
He, hoodwinked with kindneſs, leaſt of all men knew who ftroke 
him. | 5 Siducy. 
STROKE. 1. /. [from frook, the preterite of „rie. 
t. A blow; a knock; a ſudden act of one body upon 
another, 
| The oars were ſilver, | 
Which to the tune of flutes kept fiele, and made 
"The water which they beat to foliow taſter, 
As amorous of their res. Shale. Antony and Cleopatra, 
His white-man'd iteeds, that bow 4 beneath the yoke, 
He chear'd to cournge with a gentle rote; 
Then urg'd his fiery chariot on the toes 
And riſing ſhook his lance in act to throw. 
2. A hoſtile blow. 
As cannons overcharg'd with double cracks, 
So they redoubled , upon the tore , Shakeſpeares 
He entered, and won the whole kingdom of Naples, without 


Dryden. 


ſtriking a ſtroke, Bacons 
Both were of ſhining ſteel, and wrought ſo pure, 
As might the ee of two uch arms endure. Dryden. 


I had a long defign upon the ears of Curl; but the rogue would 
never allow me a fair fete at them, though my penknife was 
ready. N Swifts 

3. A ſudden diſeaſe or affliction. 
Take this purſe, thou whom the heav'ns plagues 
Have humbled to all frokes, Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 
At this one flroke the man look'd dead in law; 
His flatterers (camper, and his friends withdraw. Harte. 
4. The ſound of the clock. 
What is 't o'clock ? 
Upon the role of Four, 
5. The touch of a pencil, 
Oh laſting as thoſe colours may they ſhine! 
Free as thy ftroke, yet faultleſs as thy line, Popes 
6. A touch; a maſterly or eminent effort. | 

Another in my place would take it for a nutable rote of good- 
breeding, to compliment the realer, L' Ffirarge, 

The boldeit frokes of poetry, when managed artfully, moſt de- 
light the reader. Dryden's State of Innocence. 

As he purchaſed the firſt ſucceſs in the preſent war, by forcin 
into the lervice of the confederates an army that was raiſed ink 
them, he will give one of the finiſhing ſtrokes to it, and help to 
conclude the great work. Acdiſens 

A verdi& more puts me in poſſeſſion of my eſtate; 1 queſtion 

not but you will give it the finiſhing ſtroke Arvuthnot, 

Ifiodore's collection was the great and bold froke, which in its 
main parts has been diſcovered to be an impudent torgery. 

Baker on Learning. 
7. An effect ſuddenly or unexpectedly produced, 
8. Power; efficacy. 


'I hete having equal authority for inſtruction of the young 
prince, and well agreeing, bare equal froke in divers faculties, 


Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 


Hayward, - 


Ee Perfectly 


celus. Iv. 28. 


3 
P 


| | 


STR. 


PerſeAly opacous bodies can but reflect the incident beams; 
thoſe that are diaphanous refract them too, and that refraction has 
ſuch a ſtroke In the production of colours generated by the trajec- 
tion of light through drops of water, that exhibit a rainbow 
through divers other tranſparent bodies, Hoyle. 

He has a great oY with the reader, when he condemns any of 
wy poems, to make the world have a better opinion of them. 

Dryden. 
The ſubtile efluvia of the male ſeed have the greateſt froke in 
generation, Ray. 
To STROKE, . 4. . Saxon.] 
1. To rub gently with the hand by way of kindneſs or 
endearment ;z to ſooth. | 
Thus children do the filly birds they find | 
With /froaking hurt, and tov much cramming kill, 


Sidney. 
'The ſenior weaned his younger ſhall teach, 
More „den and made of when aught it doth alle, 
More gentle ye make jt for yoke or the paile. Tufer, 
Thy praiſe or diſpraiſe is to me alike, | 
One doth not Broke me, nor the other (trike, Ben Jonſon, 


He ſet forth a proclamation, freaking the people with fair pro- 
wiſes, and humouring them with invectives againſt the king and 


government, Bacon. 
He dried the falling drops, and yet more kind, 
He flrok'd her cheeks, Dryden. 
Come, let us praCtiſe death; 
Stroke the grim lion till he grow familiar, Dryden. 
She pluck'd the riſing flow'rs, and fed 
The gentle beaſt, and fondly froak'd his heads Addiſon. 
2. To rub gently in one direction. 

When the big-udder'd cows with patience ſtand, 

Gay. 


Walting the ftrokings of the damſel's hand, | 
To STROLL, „. u. 0 wander; to ramble; to rove ; 
to be a vagrant. 
She 's mine, and thine, and ſtrolling up and down. Grarwille, 
Your wine lock'd up, your butler ftro{{'d abroad, Pope. 
"Theſe mothers „rell, to beg ſuſtenance for their helpleſs 2. 
10%. 
Srro'11.kR, . / [from roll.) A vagrant; a wan- 
derer; a vagabond, 
Two brother-hermits, ſaints by trade, 
Diſguis'd in tatter'd habits, went 
oa ſmall village down in Kent; 
Where, in the ſtrollers eanting (train, 
"They begg'd trom door to door in vain, S$toift, 
The men ot plealure, who never go to church, form their ideas 
el the clergy from a few poor ſtrollers they often obſerve in the 
frects, Swift, 
$rrxoNnD. . /. [for re] The beach; the bank of 
the water, Obſolete, 


So looks the frond whereon th imperious flood 
Hath left a witnels'd ulurpations Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
STRONG. adj. [pepang, Saxon, } 
1. Vigorous ; forcctul ; of great ability of body, 
Though yan the villain wax lo fierer and ftrongy 
That nothing may luſtain his turious force, 
He caſt him down to ground, and all along 
Drew him through dirt and mire. | Spenſer, 
The frong-wing'd Mercury ſhould fetch thee up, 
And let thee by Jove's fide, Shateſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
That our oxen may be „long to labour, Pjaim exliv. 14» 
The Marſian and Sabellian race, 


Strenę-Umb'd and (tout, Dryden, 
Orlea the „eng to greater ſtrength mult yield; | 
He, with Parthenius, were by Rapo Kill'd, Dryden, 
2, Fortified ; ſecure from attack, 
Within 'Froy's Heng immutes | 
The ravidh'd Helen with wanton Paris ſleeps, Shakeſpeare. 


An army of Englith engaged between an army of a greater num- 
ber, freſh and in vigour on the one fide, and a town „long in for- 
tiication, and Prong in men, on the other, : Bacon. 

It is no matter how things are 3 fo a man obſerve but the agree- 
ment of his own imaginations, and talk conformably, it is all 
wrath 1 ſuch caſtles in the air will be as Prong holds of truth as the 
demonſtrations of Euclid, | 


3. Powerful; mighty, 

While there was war between the houſes of Saul and David, 

Alner made himfelt rang for Saul. 2 Sam, Iii. 6, 

"The merchant-adventurers being a / company, and well un- 

derſet with rich men and good order, held out bravely, Bacon. 

hate that are /{rovg at fra may calily bring them to what terms 

they pleaſe, | Addiſon. 

The weak, by thinking themſelves frorg, are induced to pro» 

elvim war again that which ruins them 3 and the eng, by con- 

ing themiclves weak, ate thereby rendered a; utelets as if they 

really were ſo. South's Sermons, 

4. Supplied with forces, It has in this ſenſe a very par- 

ticular conſtruttion, We ſay, « /hor/und frong z as we 
lay, t2venty years eld, or ten yard: lung. 
When ho was not lix-and-twenty Feng, 

Kick in the world's regard, wretched and low, 
My father gave him welcome to the thore. Shak, Henry IV. 
He was, at his viling from Exeter, between fix and feven thou- 


Land Mt „M Bacon, 
* * . * x * *® 
In Britain's lovely ifle a ſhining throng 
War in his caule, a thouſand beauties eng. Tic hill, 


J. Violent; forcible ; impetuous, 
A viver of ty fron a currents that it Luftereth not the (ea to 


flow vp its channel, 41: yiyns 
But hor own king the likens to his Thames; 8 
Yorene vet ft: WOE majeſtick yet ede, 
$witt without violence, without terror greats Prior. 


C. Hale; healthy. | 
Better Is the poor, being found and e, In conflitution, than a 
ten man athicted in his body, Kieilus, XXX. 14, 
7. Forcibly acting on the imagination, 
his is one of the fArengy? Examples of a perfonation that ever 


WA is | bacon, 
. Ardent ; eager ; politive ; zealous, 
Her mother, ever Prong againit that match, 
And em for lotto Caius, hath appointed 
That he (hall Quithe her away, Shateſpeare, 


In cholee of committecs tor ripening buſineſs for the council, it 

u better to chute indidterent pertons, than to make an inditter— 

eue by putting in thule chat are Nromy on both ſides, Bacon, 

The knight is a much enge tory in the country than in 

town, which is neceſlary tor the Creeping up his interett, Ae. 

o. Full having any quality in a great degree; alteR- 
ing the ſight toreibly, 


ky umi lach bWaets, Wi are not by expect A Arong and full 


„he, uch weis that of paper 34 but fone duty obteure one, ſuch | 


„ might alte Hom a muste of Ught and darknets, or from white 
aud black, that bs, 4 gen, or dan, or wallet browns Newt, Opticts, 
Thus Nall there be made two bows of coloursy an interior and 
Aragon by one wehhonion ig the drops, and an exterior and talnter 

'by (Wo; teu che light becomes tainter by ever) reflexions 
*. woe ns Optics, 

10, Potent 3 intoxicating, 

et 25 W hoot to rub your hortes hoels, Feri. 
tr. Having a deep tinetutes affeRting che taſte forcibly, 
Many of then prop leite lavene very firoxp of the old leaven 


Locke, | 


STR 
14. Affecting the ſmell powerfully. 
The prince of Cambay's daily food 


Which makes him have ſo ſtrong a breath, 

Each night he ſtinks a queen to death. Mudibras. 

Add with Cecropian thyme frong-ſcented centaury. Dryd. 

The heat of a human body, as it grows more intenſe, makes the 
urine ſmell more ſtrong, Arbuthbnot, 


13. Hard of digeſtion ; not eaſily nutrimental. 


15. Valid; confirmed. | 
In proceſs of time, an ungodly cuſtom grown frong was kept 
as a law. . Wiſdom, xv. 10. 
16. Violent; vehement; forcible. 
In the days of his fleſh he oflered up prayers, with ftroug crying 
and tears. Heb, v. 7. 
The ſcriptures make deep and frong impreſſions on the minds ot 
men: and whoſoever denies this, as he is in point ot religion athe- 
- iſtical, ſo in underſtanding brutiſh, J. Curbet, 
17, Cogent; concluſive, | | 
Meſſengers 
Of ſtrong prevailment in unharden'd youth. ar, oF 
Produce your cauſe z bring forth your fron reaſons, [/aiab. 
What ſtrong cries muſt they be that thall drown ſo loud a cla- 
mour of impieties ! Decay of Piety. 
The ſtrongeſt and moſt important texts are theſe which have 
been controverted; and for that very reaſon, becaute they are the 
ſtronge 6 g aterlaud. 
18. Able; Ckilful ; of great force of mind. 
There is no Engliſh ſoul 
More en to direct you than 1 
If with the lap of reaſon you would quench 
Or but allay the fire of paſſion, Shakeſpears's Henry VIII. 
19. Firm; compact; not ſoon broken. 
Full on his ankle fell the pond'reus ſtone, 
Burlt the Along nerves, and craſh'd the ſolid bone. Pope. 
20, Forcibly written; compriſing much meaning in 
few words. 
Like her ſweet yoice is thy harmonious ſong, 
As high, as ſweet, as caly, and as frong, Smith, 
STRONGFI'STED, adj, | ſtrong and i.] Stronghanded. 
John, who was pretty ftrongfiſted, gave him ſuch a ſqueeze as 
made his eyes water. Arbutbnot. 
STRO'"NGHAND, 2. J. [ frong and hand.) Force; vio- 
lence, | 
When their captain dieth, if the ſeniory ſhould deſcend to his 
child, and an infant, another would thruſt him out by fronghand, 
being then unable to defend his right, Spenſer, 
They wanting land wherewith to ſuſtain their people, and the 
Tuſcans having more than enough, it was their meaning to take 
what they needed by fronghand. Raleigh, 
STRONGLY, adv, | from Arong. 
1. With ſtrength; powerfully ; forcibly, 


The colewort is an enemy to any plant, becauſe it draweth 


ftrongly the fatteſt juice of the earth. Bacon, 
'The dazzling light 

Had flaſh'd too ftrongly on his aking ſight, Addiſon. 

Arbuthnot, 


Water impregnated with ſalt attenuates ſtrongly. 

When the attention is ftrongly fixed to any {ubjeR, all that is 

ſaid concerning it makes a deeper impreſſion, Watts. 

2. With ſtrength ; with firmneſs; in ſuch a manner as 
to laſt ; in ſuch a manner as not eaſily to be forced, 

Great Dunfinane he ſtrongly fortifies. Shakeſpeare, 

Let the foundations be /rong/y laid, Ezra, vi. 3» 

3. Vehemently ; torcibly ; cagerly. | 

All thete accuſe him frongly. Shakeſpeare, 

The ruinous conſequences of Wood's patent have been frergly re- 
preſented by both houles, Saulft. 

STRONGWA'TER, 1. / [ frong and water.) Diſtilled 
ſpirits, 

Metals receive in readily frongevaters 3 and frongawaters do rea- 
dily pierce into metals and (tones ; and fome will touch upon gold, 
that will not touch upon filver, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 

STROOK, The preterite of frike, uſed in poetry for 
ſtruck, | | | 
A ſudden tempeſt from the deſart flew 

With horrid wings, and thunder'd as it blew: 


STROPHLE, . / [ ftrophe, Fr. geb.] A ſtanza. 
STrrxove, The preterite of frive, 
Having quite loit the way of nobleneſs, he frows to climb to the 
height of terribleneſs, Sidney. 
To STROUT. v. u. | flrufſen, Gagne? To ſwell with 
an appearance of greatneſs ; to walk with affected 
dignity ; to ſtrut, I'his is commonly written it, 
which ſeems more proper. 
To STrOUT, v. 4. To ſwell out; to puff out; to en- 
large by affectation. 
will make a brief liſt of the particulars in an hiſtorical truth 
nowite ftrouted, nor made greater by language, Hacon. 
To STROW, v. u. [See To STREW.] 
1. To ſpread by being ſcattered, 
Angel torms lay entranc'd, 
Thick as autumnal leaves hat frrexv the brooks 
In Valombroſa. Milton's Paradiſe Lrſt. 
2, To ſpread by ſcattering ; to beſprinkle. | 
All the ground 
With ſhiver'd armour „een. 
Come, ſhepherds, come, and row With leaves the plain; 


Such funeral rites your Daphnis did ordain, Dryden. 
With oſier floats the ſtanding water /row, 
With mally ſtones make bridges it it flow, Dryden, 


3. To ſpread, | 
here have been three years dearth of corn, and every place 
firow'd with beggars, Swift, 

4. J ſcatter ; to throw at random, 

Synah, can 1 tell thee more ? 
And of our ladies bowre 

But little need to „et, my ſtore, 
Suthce this hill of our, 

The tree in ſtormy 

The glad earth about her frorvs 

With treaſure from her yielding boughs. 
Potletiion kept the beaten road, 

And gather'd all his brother flroxw'd, 


Spenſer, 


Sr. 


To STROWL, v. #. To range; to wander, (See 
STROLL, ] | 
"Vis the who nightly frozels with ſaunt'cing pace. Cay. 
Yo STROY, wv. 4. | tor deftry.] 
Dig garden, froy mallow, now may you at caſe, T aſter. 
STRUCK, Ihe old preterite and participle paſſive of 
firite, 


This meſſage bear : the Trojans and their chief 
Biing holy peace, and beg the King's reliet ; 


Is aſps, and baſiliſk, and toad 1 


Strong meat belongeth to them that are of full age, Iebr. 
14. Furniſhed with abilities for any thing. | 
I was ſronger in prophecy than in criticiſm, Dryden. 


| 
| 


| 
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Then, whirling round, the quoins together frool. Sandy s. 
That conq'ring look, | 
When next belrsld, like lightning frook 
My blaſted ſoul, and made me bow. Waller. 
He, like a patient angler, ere he froot, 
Would let them play a while upon the hook. Dryden, 


Milton's Paradiſe Leſt, | 


[ 
* er. 


8 T U 


$wuck with fo great a name, 
The youth replies, Whatever 
In a regular plantation, I can 


and all on fire, 
you require, 


lace myſelf in! Dryder, 
ſo as to view all the walks Beach from — in ies ſererg] enn, 


High on his car Seſoſtris truck i Pella. 
Whom ſcepter'd flaves in al; AN 
Some to conceit alone their taſte confine : 
And Zlitt'ring thoughts fruck out at ev'ry Uno 
STRU"CKEN., The old participle paſſive of ft; 
Down fell the duke, his Joints ditloly'q ane 
Blind with the light, and firucken dead with w 74 
All liquors Aruc ben make round circles, and oy 
; Silent, and in face 7 
Confounded, long they fat as flructen mute, 


# Mil 
STRUCTURE, #. /. [ frufture, Fr ie: 
ftructus, Latin, ] : firudtura, from 


1. Act of building; practice of building 
His ſon builds on, and never is content : 
Till the laſt farthing is in ſtructure ſpent. 4 
2, Manner of building ; form ; make, 
Several have gone about to inform them; but, 
into the frufure and conſtitution of the terra 
not given ſatis faction. 
z. Edifice; building. 
Ecbatana her ffrufure vaſt there ſhews, 
And Hecatompylos her hundred gates, 
High on a rock of ice the Ny lays Mile, 
There ſtands a ffructure of majeſtick frame. Pope, 


STRUDE or Strode. . J. A ſtock of breeding mae” 


P e, 
Pope, 


F. airf, 


dcn, 


D das. 


ſor want of inſight 
queous globe, havg 
vawarg, 


To STRU"GGLE. v. . [of uncertain etymolog 1 
1. To labour; to a& with effort. 50 
2. To ſtrive; to contend ; to conteſt, 

No man is guilty of an act of intemperance bn 
forborne it; not without ſome trouble from the 
contrary habit, but ſtill the thing was poſlible, 

f In the time of Henry VIII. differences of religion tore the 
tion into two wy factions; and, under the name of Þ, in an 
Proteſtant, Hruggled in her bowels with many various eva, oy 


Temple, 


t he might hare 
ſrrugglings of the 


Youth, 


I repent, like ſome deſpairing wretch 
That boldly plunges in the frighttul deep, 
Then pants and ſtruggles with the whirling waves 
And catches every ſlender reed to fave him, > Smith, 
3. To labour in difficulties ; to be in agonies or Lilteſ 
Strong virtue, like ſtrong nature, frugg/es Kill, 1 
Exerts itſelf, and then throws off the ill. 
"Tis wiſdom to beware, 
And better ſhun the bait than frupple in the ſnare. 
If men flruggle through as many troubles to be milera 
be happy, my readers may be perſuaded to be good, 
STRU'GGLE, 2, / [from the verb.] 
1. Labour; effort. 
2. Conteſt; contention. ä 
When, in the diviſion of parties, men only ſtrove for the ire 


place in the prince's favour, an honeſt man might lock ; 
ſlruggle with indifference, . * 2 


It began and ended without any of thoſe unnatural > 
the chair, which have diſturbed the peace of this great Lag wy 


3- Agony ; tumultuous diſtreſs, 
STRU"MA,. u. /. [Latin.] A glandular ſwelling; the 
king's evil, | 
A gentlewoman had a fl i 
deep Tot the tendons, e W.. 
SrRV“Mous. adj, [from firuma.) Tainted with the 
king's evil, 
How to treat them when ftrumeus, ſcirrhous, or cancerous, 


Wiſeman, 
A glandulous conſumption, ſuch as does not affect il ron 


with a rupture of its veſſels, and coughing up blood, is produced by 
flrumous or ſerophulous humours, Blackmore. 
STRU"MPET\, #./. [of doubtful original. Strepo vieux 
mot palliardiſe : ſtuprum, Latin.] A whore; a proſti- 
tute. Tre voux. 


Dryden, 


Dryden, . 
ble as to 
Speftators 


How like a younker or a prodigal 
The (karfed bark puts from her native bay, 
Hugg'd and embraced by the ftirumpet wind] 
How like a prodigal doth ſhe return, 
Lean, rent, and beggar'd by the Hrumpet wind! Shakeſpeara 
Ne'er could the ftrumper, | 
With all her doubte vigour, art, and nature, 
Once ſtir my temper z but this virtuous maid 
Subducs me quite. Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for 
If to preſerve this veſſel for my lord 
From any other foul unlawful touch, | 
he not to be a flrumper, lam none. Shakeſpeare's Ot hel. 
Common fame is as falſe and impudent as a common flrunpet, 
L' Fflranges 


Mex e. 


: Honour had his due; 
| Before the holy prieſt my vows were tied; 
So came I not a flrumpet, but a bride, Dryden, 
To STRUMPET. v. a. Lo make a whore; to debauch. 
If we two be one, and thou play falſe, 
I do digeft the poiſon of thy fleſh, | 
Being flrumpered by the contagion. Shateſprare. 
$TRUNG, The preterite and participle paſlive of ring. 
The „un bow points out the Cynthian queen. Gays 
To STRUT. b. #. [ Aralſen, German.] 
1. To walk with affected dignity ; to ſwell with ſtate» 
lineſs. 
Adore our errours, laugh at 's while we rut 
To our confuſion. Shakeſp. Antogy and Cirepatrts 
Does he not hold up his head, and frur in his gait? bath. 
Though thou „rut and paint, 
Yet art thou both ſhrunk up and old. 
The falſe ſyren 


Pen Jeunes. 


Struts on the waves, and ſhews the brute below. Dada. 
We will be with you ere the crowing cock 
Salutes the light, and frurs before his teather'd flock. Dry. 


2. To ſwell ; to protuberate. a 

The goats with firutting dugs ſhall homeward ſpeed. Dry 

The pow'r appeas'd, with winds ſuftic'd the fail, 

The bellying canvas ffrutted with the gale. 

As thy firutting bags with money rite, ; 
| "The love of gain is of an equal ſize, Dips. 
STRUT. . / [from the verb.] An affectation af 

ſtatelineſs in the walk. 


Certain gentlemen, by ſmirking countenances and an ungain'f 

firut in their walk, have got preterment. | Keel 

STUB. „/ Lxreb, Sax. Able, Daniſh ; fob, Dutch; 
ſtipes, Latin.] c 

1. A thick ſhort ſtock left when the reſt is cut oll. ; 

Dametas guided the horfes fo ill, that the wheel com? 3 f 

great fub of a tree, overturned the coach. dias 

All about old ſtocks and fubs of trees, 

Whereon nor ſtuit nor leaf was ever len, FR 

Did hang upon the ragged rpcky knees. My 

To buy at the fab is the beſt for the buyer, WT. 

M orc timely proviſion, the cheaper is fire. ey 

Upon cutting down of an old timber tree, the ub hat Ve 

ſometimes a tree of another kind, Bacon's Natural Wt” 


Dry LN 


of navy ality. 4 went 


8 T U 


| We here 
Live on tough roots and ſtubs, to thirſt inur'd, 


Men to much miſery and hardſhips born. Milton. 
Prickly ubs inſtead of trees are found, 

Or woods with knots and knares deform'd and old ; 

Headleſs the moſt, and hideous to behold, Dryden, 


2, A log; a block. | 
; You ſhall have more ado to drive our dulleſt and lazieft youth, 
our ſtocks and ſtubs, from the infinite deſire of ſuch a happy nur. 
ture, than we have now to haul qur choiceſt wits to that aſinine 
{eat of ſow-thiſtles and brambles. 
9 STUB. v. 4. [from the noun.] To force up; to 

extirpate. Ie | 

His wo tuſks ſerve for fighting and feeding; by the help where. 
of he Hubs up edible roots out of the ground, or tears off the bark 


f trees. | Grew's Muſeum, 
Y The other tree was griev'd, . 


Grew ſcrubby, dried a-top, was ſtunted; 
: So the next parſon fubb'd and burnt it. Swift. 
STu'BBRED. 49. [from fub.] Truncated ; ſhort and 
Web 
A pain he in his head-piece feels, 
Againſt a ſtubbed tree he reels, 
And up went poor Hobgoblin's heels, 
To ſpight the coy nymphs, 
Hang upon our ftubbed horns 
| Garlands, ribbons, and fine poeſies. Ben Jonſon. 
6ru BBEDNESS, 1. / [from fubbed,)] The ſtate of be- 
ing ſhort, thick, and truncated, 


$TuBBLE. . J. [eftouble, Fr. fee. Dutch; „ipula, 
Latin.] The ſtalks of corn left in the field by the 


reaper. 


Drayton, 


This ſuggeſted 
At ſome time, when his ſoaring inſolence 
Shall reach the people, will be the fire 
To kindle their dry Hubble, and their blaze | 
Shall darken him for ever. Shakeſpeare. 
You, by thus much ſeene, . 
Know by the > omg what the corne hath bene. Chapman. 
If a ſmall red flower in the ſtubble fields, called the wincopipe, 
open in the morning, be ſure of a fair day. Bacon, 
His ſucceeding years afford him little more than the fubble of his 
own harveſt. 2 | Dryden. 
Thrice happy Duck, employ'd in threſhing fubb/e, 
Thy toil is lefſen'd, and thy profits double. 
After the firſt crop is off, they plow in the wheat 7h. | 
: Mortimer's Huſbandry, 
STU"BBORN. adj. [This word, of which no obvious 
etymology appears, is derived by Min/hew from 8 
zorn; referred by Junius to 516ape; ; and deduced bet- 
ter by Mr. Lye, from tub, perhaps from ftub-horn.] 
1. Obſtinate ; inflexible ; contumacious. 
Strifeful Atin in their fubborn mind 
Coals of contention and hot vengeance tin'd. Shakeſpeare, 
Then ſtood he neere the doore, and proud to draw 
The fubborne bow, thrice tried, and thrice gave law. Chapm. 
The queen is obſtinate, 
Stubborn to juſtice, apt t' accuſe it, and 
Diſdainful to be tried by 't. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
He believed he had ſo humbled the garriſon, that they would be 
no longer ſo fubborn, Clarendon, 
I'll not flatter this tempeſtuous king, : 
But work. his fubborn foul a nobler way. Dryden, 
8. Perſiſting; perſevering ; ſteady, 
All this is to be had only from the epiſtles themſelves, with ſnb- 
bern attention, and more than common application. Locke, 
;. Stiff; not pliable ; inflexible ; not eaſily admitting 
impreſſion, | 
Love ſoftens me, and blows up fires which paſs 55 
Through my tough heart, and melt the ſtubbern maſs. Dryd. 
Take a plant of ſtubborn oak, 


Swift, 


And labour him with many a ſturdy ſtroke, Dryden. 
4 Hardy; firm. 
Patience under torturing pain, | 
Where fubborn ſtoicks would complain. Swift, 


5. Harſh ; rough; rugged. 
We will not oppoſe any thing that is hard and Bubborn, but by 
a ſoft anſwer deaden their force. Burnet, 
6. In all its uſes it commonly implies ſomething of a 
bad quality, though Locke has catachreſtically uſed 
it in a ſenſe of praiſe. 
$70 proORNLY. adv. from ſtubborn.] Obſtinately; 
contumaciouſly ; inflexibly. | 
Stubbornly he did repugn the truth, 
About a certain queſtion in the law. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
He wilfully neglects his book, and fubbornly refuſes any thing 
e can do, Locke, 
So eloſe they cling, ſo ftubbornly retire, 
Their love's more violent than the chymiſt's fire. Garth, 
Fru BORNNESS, 2. /+ 1 Obſtinacy; 
vitious ſtoutneſs; contumacy ; inflexibility. Dryden 
bas uſed it in commendation. 
| Happy is your grace, TY 
That can tranſlate the fubbornneſs of fortune 
Into ſo quiet and ſo ſweet a ſtile, Shakeſpe As you like it, 
He choſe a courſe leaſt ſubje& to envy, between ſift ſubborn- 


N and filthy flattery. ayward, 
Patriots, in peace, aſſert the people's right, 
With noble fubbornneſs reſiſting might. Dryden. 


Stubbornncſs, and an obſtinate diſobedience, muſt be maſtered 
with blows, Locke. 
It failed, partly by the accident of a ſtorm, and partly by the 
Pubbrrivicſs'or treachery of that colony for whoſe relief it was de- 
figned, | i Swift, 
Fru'nnv. adj, [from fub.} Short and thick; ſhort 
and ſlrong. | 
The baſe is ſurrounded with a garland of black and fubby briſ- 
tles. Grew's Muſæum. 


Lrv' px All. 4. /. [ab and xail.] A nail broken off; 


a ſhort thick nail. 


STUCCO. . / [Ital. Hue, French.) A kind of fine 
plaſter for walls. | 
Palladian walls, Venetian doors, 
Grotelco roots, and fiucco floors. Pepe. 
STUCK, The preterite and participle paſſive of flick. 
hat more infamous brands have records Re upon anyy than 
Hole who uſed the beſt parts for the worſt ends? Decay of Ptety. 
The partners of their crime will learn obedience, 
When they look up and ſee their fellow-traitors 


Stuck on a fork, and black'ning in the ſun. Addiſon. 
Wien the polypus, from forth his cave | 
Torn with full force, reluctant beats the wave, 
i$ ragged claws are fuck with ſtones and ſands. Pope. 


Stick ver with titles, and hung round with ſtrings, 
8 hat thou may'ſt be by kings, or whores of kings. Pope. 
Ter. „. /. A thruſt. 

bad a paſs with rapier, ſcabbard and all ; and he gives me the 
Packin with luch a mortal motion, that it is inevitable. 

$741, Shakeſpeare's Taoelfth Night. 

Ja: CKLE, u. / ¶ cok, Scottiſh.] A number of ſheaves 

ad together in the field to dry. Ainſworth, 


Milton, | 


þ 


| 


S TU 

STUD. . /. 8 Saxon. ] 

1. A poſt; a ſtake. In ſome ſuch meaning perhaps it 
15 to be taken iq the following paſſage, which I do 
* underſtand. 

arn in the country, th 
of ſtuds to the roof, ah ren 6 - os — 
2. A nail with a large head driven for ornament; any 


ornamental knob or protuberance. 
Handles were to add, 


For which he now was making ſtuds. Chapman's Iliad, 
A belt of ſtraw, and ivy buds, | 
With coral claſps and amber ftuds. Raleigh, 


Cryſtal and myrrhine cups, emboſs'd with gems 
And fuds of pearl, Milton's Paradiſe Regained, 
Upon a plane are ſeveral ſmall oblong ſtuds, placed regularly in 
a quincunx order, IW.edward on Foſſils. 
A deſk he had of curious work, 
With glittring fuds about. Seoift, 
3. [prode, Saxon; ” 9 Iſlandick, is a ſtallion.] A 
collection of breeding horſes and mares. 

In the ſtads of Ireland, where care is taken, we ſee horſes bred 

of excellent ſhape, vigour, and ſize, Temple, 
To STuD. v. a. [from the noun.] To adorn with ſtuds 
or ſhining knobs, 
Thy horſes ſhall be trapp'd, | 
Their harneſs fudded all with gold and pearl. Sbabeſp. 
, A filver ftudded ax, alike beſtow'd, Dryden's Aneid, 
STUDENT. . /. | ftudens, Latin.] A man given to 
books ; a ſcholar; a bookiſh man. 
Keep a gameſter from dice, and a good ſtudent from his book, 
Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. | 
This grave advice ſome ſober fludent bears, | 
And loudly rings it in his fellow's ears. Dryden's Perſius. 
? A fludent ſhall do more in one hour, when all things concur to 
invite him to any ſpecial ſtudy, than in four at a dull ſeaſon, 
: Watts's Logick. | 
I lightly touch the ſubject, and recommend it to ſome fudent of 
the profeſſion, Arbuthnat on Coins. 
STUDIED. adj. Loom fog. | 
1. Learned; verſed in any ſtudy ; qualified by ſtudy, 
He died 
As one that had been ſtudied in his death, 
To throw away the deareſt thing he ow'd, 
As 'twere a careleſs trifle. 
I am well ſtudied for a liberal thanks 
Which I do owe you. Shakeſp. Antony and Clerpatra. 
It will be fit that ſome man, reaſonably fudicd in the law, go as 
chancellor, | Bacon. 
2. Having any particular inelination. Out of uſe. 
A prince ſhould not be ſo looſely ſtudied as to remember fo weak 
a compoſition, Shakeſpeare, 
STu'DIER. . . [from fudy.] One who ſtudies, 
Lipſius was a great ſudier of the ſtoical philoſophy : upon his 
death-bed his friend told him, that he needed not uſe arguments to 
perſuade him to patience ; the philoſophy which he had ſtudied would 
furniſh him: he anſwers him, Lord Jeſus, give me Chriſtian pa- 
tience. Tillotſon, 
There is a law of nature, as intelligible to a rational creature and 
Pudier of that law, as the poſitive laws of commonwealths, Locke, 
STu”p1ous, adj. [ fudieux, Fr, fudioſus, Lat.] 
1. Given to books and contemplation ; given to learn- 
Ing. 

4 proper remedy for wandering thoughts he that ſhall propoſe, 
would do great ſervice to the fludious and contemplative part of 
mankind. Locle. 

2. Diligent; buſy. 
Studious to find new friends and new allies; 
3. Attentive to; careful: with of. | 
Divines muſt become ſtudious of pious and venerable antiquity, 


Shakeſpeare, 


7 ickel, ; 


White, 
The people made 
Stout for the war, and ſtudious of their trade. Dryden, 
There are who, fondly fudieus of increate, 
Rich foreign mold on their ill-natur'd land 
Induce, | Fes Philips. 
4. Contemplative ; ſuitable to meditation. 
Let my due feet never fail 
To walk the ftudious cloifters pale. Milton. 


Him for the fudicus ſhade 
Kind nature form'd. | 
STu"p10us1Y. adv. [from fludious.] ; 
1. Contemplatively ; with cloſe application to litera. 
ture. . 
2. Diligently ; carefully ; attentively. 
On a ſhort pruning hook his head reclines, a 
And fludiouſly ſurveys his gen'rous vines. Dryden's ZEneid, 
All of them Au cherlſhed the memory of their honourable 
extraction. Atterbury« 
STU"DIOUSNESS. 2. / [from fudious.] Addiction to 
ſtudy. | | 
STUDY. . / Leude, Fr. fudium, Latin, ] 
1. Application of mind to books and learning. 
During the whole time of his abode in the univerſity, Hammond 
generally ſpent thirteen hours of the day in H. . Fell, 
Study gives ſtrength to the mind; converſation, grace. Temple. 
Engage the mind in fudy by a conſideration of the divine plea- 
ſures of truth and knowledge. | Watts/ 
2, Perplexity 3 deep cogitation, 
Th' idea of her life ſhall ſweetly creep 
Into his fudy of imagination. Shakeſpeare's Much Ado. 
The king of Caſtile, a little confuſed, and in a fudy, ſaid, that 
can I not do with my honour, - Bacon's Henry VII. 
3. Attention; meditation; contrivance. 
What can happen 
To me above this wretchedneſs ? All your udiet | 
Make me a curſe like this. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


i Av this art is not attained,.nor fit to be attained, 
Without ſtudy this , 16549 


Afilton. 


Thomſon's Summer. 


Juſt men they ſeem'd, and all their ſudy bent 
To worſhip God aright, and know his works. 
4. Any particular kind of learning. - 
Studies ſerve for delight in privateneſs and retiring, for orna- 
ment in diſcourſe, and tor ability in the judgment and diſpoſition 
of buſineſs. : Bacon's Eſſays. 
5. Subject of attention. 5 
The holy ſcriptures, eſpecially the New Teſtament, are 8 
udy. i : at, 
6. Apartment appropriated to literary employment. 
f Get me a 5,00 my fludy, Lucius. . Shak. Jul. Caeſar, 
Knock at the fudy, where they ſay he keeps, : 
To ruminate ſtrange plots. Sbaleſp. Titus Andronicus. 
Let all fudies and libraries be towards the caſt, ctton. 
Some ſervants of the king viſited the lodgings of the acculed 


members, and ſealed up their frudies and trunks. Clarendone 
Roth adorn'd their age 3 
One for the ſtudy, t'other for the ſtage. Dryden. 


To STu'py. v. u. [fudeo, Lat. eftudier, Fr.] 
1. To think with very cloſe application; to muſe, . 
1 found a moral firſt, and then fludied for a fable. Swift. 


4 * 1 8 
2. To endeavour diligently \ Theſe iv. 11. 


Study to be quiet, and do your own buſineſs. 


98 1 0 


To STUDY. wi a. 
1. To apply the mind to. 


Nothing lovelier can be found 
In woman, than to fudy houſehold good. Miltone 
If a gentlemah be to Rudy any language, it ought to be that of 
his own country, Locle. 
2. To conſider attentively. | 
He hath fudied her well, and tranſlated her out of honeſty into 
Engliſh, Sbabeſp. Merry Wives of M indſor. 
Study thyſelf: what rank, or what degree, 
he wiſe Creator has ordain'd for thee. Dryden's Perfius. 
You have ſtudied every ſpot of ground in Flanders, which has 
been the ſcene of battles and ſieges. Dryden. 
3. To learn by application. | 
You could, tor a need, ſtudy a ſpeech of ſome doren lines, which 
I would ſet down. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


STUFF. 2. % ee, Dutch; tete, French.] 
1. Any matter or body. 


Let Phidias have rude and obſtinate fta to carve't though his 


art do that it ſhould, his work will lack that beauty which other- 


wiſe in fitter matter it might have had. Hookers 
"The workman on his /uf his {kill doth ſhew, 

And yet the {uf gives not the man his ſkill, Davies. 
Of brick, and of that ſuf, they caſt to build 

A city and tow'r, Miltan. 


Pierce an hole near the inner edge, becauſe the triangle hath 
there moſt ſubſtance of Auf, Maron A Mechanical Exerciſes. 
2. Materials out of which any thing is made. 
Thy verſe ſwells with ſtuff ts fine and ſmooth, 
That chou art even natural in thine art. Shakeſp. Timon. 
Cœſar hath wept ; 
Ambition ſhould be made of ſterner uff. Shak. Jul. Ceſar. 


Succeſs or loſs, what is or is not, ſerves 


As fluff for theſe two to make paradoxes. Shakeſpeare 
Thy father, that poor rag, 

Muſt be thy ſubject, who in ſpite put fuff 

Jo ſome ſhe-beggar, and compounded thee 

Poor rogue hereditary. Shakeſpeare's Timotte 


Degrading proſe explains his meaning ill, 


And thews the fuff, and not the workman's ſkill, Raſcom, 
3. Furniture; goods, 4 
Fare away to get our fuff aboard, Shakeſpearts 


He took away locks, and gave away the king's fuffs Haywards 
| Groaning waggons loaded high 
With aß Conoley's Davideis. 
4+ That which fills any thing. 
With ſome ſweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanſe the ſtuff'd boſom of that perilous fuff 
Which weighs upon the heart. Shakeſpeare, 
5. Eſſence; elemental part. | 
Though in the trade of war I have Nain men, 
Yet do 1 hold it very fuff o' th' conſcience . 
To do no contriv'd murther. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
6. Any mixture or medicine, | SE 
; I did compound for her 
A certain fluff, which being ta'en would ſeize 
The pretent power of lite, Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
7. Cloth or texture of any kind, 


8. 'Textures of wool thinner and lighter than cloth, 
Let us turn the wools of the land into cloaths and fuffs of our 


own growth, and the hemp and flax growing here into linen cloth 


and cordage. 


9. Matter or thing. In contempt. 
O proper ſtuff! 


Bacen's Advice t eV illiers. 


This is the very painting of your fear. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
Such fluff as madmen 
Tongue and brain nots Sbakeſpeares 


At this fuſty Auf 
The large Achilles, on his preſt bed lolling, 
From his deep cheſt laughs out a loud applauſe: Shakeſpeare - 
Pleaſe not thyſelf the flatt'ring crowd to hear; 


"Tis fulſome fluff to feed thy itching ear. Dryden's Perſius 
Anger would indite 
Such woful „f as I or Shadwell write. Dryden's Juvenal. 


To-morrow will be time enough 

To hear ſuch mortifying fluff | Swift. 

The free things that among rakes pals for wit and ſpirit, muſt be 

ock ing uff to the cars of perſons of delicacy, _ Clariſſa. 
10. It is now ſeldom uſed in any ſenſe but in contempt 


or diſlike, 


To STUFF. v. a. won the noun, ] 


1. To fill very full with any thing. 
When we 've fd 
' Theſe pipes, and theſe conveyances of blood, 
With wine and feeding, 'we have ſuppler ſouls. 
Each thing beheld did yeeld 
Our admiration : ſhelves with cheeſes heapt 
Sheds ui with lambs and goats, diſtinctiy kept, Chapman. 
Though plenteous, all too little ſeems 
To fff this maw, this vaſt unhide-bound corps. Milton, 
What have we more to do than to tuff our guts with theſe figs? 


Shakeſpeare, 


L'Eflranges 
This crook drew hazel-boughs adown, 
And fluff 'd her apron wide with nuts fo brown. Gaye 
2. To fill to uneaſineſs. | 
With ſome oblivious antidote | 
Cleanſe the fuff'd boſom of that perilous ſtuff 
Which weighs upon the heart, Shakeſpeare. 


3. To thruſt into any thing. | 
Put roſes into a glaſs with a narrow mouth, fuffing them cloſe 
together, but without bruiſing, and they retain imelſ and colour freſh 
a years : . Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
4. To fill by being put into any thing. 
Grief fills the room up of my abſent child, 
Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me, 
| 1 out his vacant garments with his form. Shakeſpeare 
ith inward arms the dire machine they load, 
And iron bowels fluff the dark aboge, ' Dryden's AÆneid. 
Officious Baucis lays 


Two cuſhions, Fd with ſtraw, the ſeat to raiſe. Dryden. 
A bed, : 
The fuffing leaves, with hides of bears o'erfpread, Dryden. 


5. To ſwell out by 2 ſomething in. 

I will be the man that ſhall make you great. I cannot per- 
ceive how, unleſs you give me your doublet, and fuff me out with 
ſtraw. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

The gods for ſin 
Should with a ſwelling dropſy Puff thy ſkin, Dryden. 
6. To fill with ſomething improper or ſuperfluous, 

It is not uſual among the beſt patterns to /uff the report of par- 
ticular lives with matter of public record, Wattons 

"Thoſe accuſations are fed with odious generals, that the proofs 


ſe'\dom male good, Clarendon. 
For thee I dim cheſe eyes, and fr ff this head 
With all ſuch reading as was never read. Popes 


To obſtruct the organs of ſcent or reſpiration. 
"Theſe gloves the count ſent me; they are an excellent perfume. 
—— I am et, coulin, 1 cannot tinell, Shakeſpares 


8. To fill meat with ſomething of high reliſh. 


She went for parſty to fl a rabbet. Shakeſpeares 
He aim'd at all, yet never could excel 
In any thing but fufing of his vcal. King's Cookery« 


9. To 


F 
| 
| | 
1 
i 
{ 
| 


o 


9. To form by ſtuſſing. 


An eaten King put a judge to death for an iniquitous ſentence, 
and ordered his hide to be fufſed into a cuſhion, and placed upon 


the tribunals Swift. 
To Sruyy, v. u. To feed gluttonouſly. 
Wedgz'd in a ſpacious elbow-chair, 
And on her plate a treble ſhare, 
As if ſhe ne'er could have enough, 
Taught harmleis man to cram and fluff, Swift. 


 STUFFING, . [from a.] 
1. That by which any thing is filled, 

Rome was a fairago out oft the neighbouring nations; and 
Greece, though one monarchy under Alexander, yet the people, that 
wrre the Auffing and materials thereof, exiſted betoie. Hale, 

2. Reliſhing ingredients put into meat, 
Arrach leaves are very good in pottage and ftluffings. Mortimer. 
Sr of STUCK, #. /+ 41 Fr. ſtucco, [talian,] A 
compoſition of lime and marble, powdered very fine, 
commonly called plaſter of Paris, with which figures 
and other ornaments reſembling ſculpture are made. 
See STucco, Bailey. 
STULM.#./, A ſhaft to draw water out of a mine. 
Bailey. 
$ruLTILOQUENCE. 2. J. [ fultus and loguentia, Lat.] 
Foolith talk. Did. 
Sruu. ./ [ lum, Swediſh; ſuppoſed to be contracted 
from muftum, Latin,] | 
1. Wine yo unfermented ; mult, | 

An un&tuous clammy vapour, that ariſes from the fun of grapes 

when they lie maſhed in the vat, puts out a light when dipped into 
| Addiſon on Italy. 
in dead and 


t. 
2. New wine uſed to raiſe fermentation 
vapid wines, 
Let our wines without mixture or um be all fine, 
Or call up the maſter, and break his dull noddle. B. Jonſon. 
3. Wine revived by a new fermentation, 
Drink ev'ry letter on t in ſlum, 
And make it briſk champaitzue become. Hidibras. 


To STUM. v. a, [from the noun.] To renew wine by 


mixing freſh wine and raiſing a new fermentation. 
Vapid wines are put upon the lees of noble wines to give them 
ſpirit, and we fum our wines to renew their (ſpirits, Foyer. 
To STUMBLE. v. . [This word Junius derives from 
ſlump, and ſays the * meaning is to ne, or 
trip, againſt a ſlump. | rather think it comes from 
tumble.) | | 
1. Jo trip in walking. 

Wien ſhe will take the rein, I let her run; 

But ſhe'll not fumble, Shakeſpearc's Winter's Tale. 

A headſtall being reſtrained to keep him from flumbling, hath 
been often burſt, Shakeſpeare's Taming of the Shrew, 

As we pac'd along 
Upon the giddy footing of the hatches, 
_ Methought that Gloſter fumbled; and in falling 
Struck me, that ſought to ſtay him, overboard, Sate. 
They way of the wicked Is as darknels 3 they know not at what 
they fumble. Prov. iv. 19. 
Cover'd o'er with blood, 
Which from the patriot's breaſt in torrents flow'd, 
He faints z his (teed no longer bears the rein, 
But fumbles o'er the heap his hand had ſlain. Prior, 
2. Io ſlip; to err; to ſlide into crimes or blunders. 
He that loveth his brother abideth in the light, and there is 
none occafion of Hing in him. 1 Jo. Ii. 10. 
This my day of grace 
They who negle& ws ſcorn, ſhall never taſte 
| But hard be harden'd, blind be blinded more, 
R That they may fumble on, and deeper fall. Milton, 
3. To flrike againſt by chance; to light on by chance: 
with upon, : 

"his ex/rome dealing had driven her to put herſelf with a great 
lady of that cuuntry, by which occaſion ſhe had fumbled upon tuch 
milehances a4 were lttle for the honour of her or her family. Sidn. 

Whiat tan art thou, that thus beſcreen'd in night 
So bun, on my countel ? Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 

A moule, bred in a cheſt, dropped out aver the fide, and frm. 

bled upon a Jelicivus mortel, J. Fſrunęe. 


Many of the gieatelt inventions have beer accidentally fumbled 
„%% by men buly and inquititive, | Ray. 
Write down p and , and make ſigns to him to endeavour to 
pronounce them, and guide him by (hewing hin the motion of 
your own lips by Which he will, with a little endeavour, e 
Hpon one of them. Holders Kiementy of Wore b, 
To Srv MUuLlk, . . i f 
1. Lo obſtruct in progreſs ; to make to trip or ſtop, 
2. lo make to boggle; to offend, 
Such terms amus'd them all, | 
And fumbled mapy. Milton's Paradile Loft, 
If one iiterate man was fumbled, *twas likely others of his 
form would be (o tog. | Fell, 
One thing more flumd/cs me in the very foundation of this hy 
potheſis. | J. o. le. 
ruf unk. . %½ [from the verb.] 
1. Auip in walking, 
2. M blunder; a failure. | : 
One /lurble is enough to deface the character of an honourable 
. : a L' Kftranye. 
Srv MnrLKR, rn. /; [from fumble.) One that tumbles, 
Ne f\vert to all: is thy complexion four ? 
"Then keep tuch company, make them thy altay ; 
Jet a ſharp wite, a ſervant that will low'r: 
A fnibier Qumbles leaſt in rugged ways 


SEU MNLINGALOCK, 0 


Stu MnBLINGSTONE, 
cauſe of oftence, 
Wo preach Chen crucified, unto the Jews a Alumblingblork, and 
unto the Greeks toolithnets, 1 Ce. 1. 2 3. 
Shakeſpeare Is a Anmilingblock to thele rigid criticks, Sped?utor, 
This fuming fone wo hope ty take away. Barnet, 
STUMP. ». /; (Humpe, Danilh'; ene, Dutch ; em- 
ben, Dan. to lop.] The part of any ſolid body re- 
maiaing after the reſt is taken away, 
He Qruck o ttrongly, that the Knotty Hing 
Of his huge tail he Te in ſunder clett; 
Five joints thereat he hew'd, and but the fump him left, 
S . 
Your colt's tooth de not caſt yet. - Not while I have a Pe 4. 
| He through the buſhes icrambles ; 
A deer doth wip him In his pace, 
Down comes poor Hob upon his {ace 
Among the Linn and bramblos. Drayton's Nymplid. 
Who, 'cauſe they 're waited to the flumpr, 
| Arv reprotented bolt by rumps. Iindibras, 
A eoach«horte thapt off the end of his finger, and I drefled the 
| He with common digeſtive, Wijeman's Surgery. 
[ A poor als, now wore out to the et, fell down under his load. 


LNA, unge. 
D dre 0 


Herbert, 
1. J. e fumble.] Cauſe of 
ilumbling ; caule of errour; 


Againtt a eee his tuſks the moniter grinds, 
j And In the thapen'sd edge new vigour finds, 
i 10 
j 


Ovid Armed, by lome inadvertency, % n Livia in a bath. yd. 


8 7+ U 


A tongue might have ſome reſemblance to the ſump of a feather, 


Grew's Muſeum. | 


Worn to the fump in the ſervice of the maids, tis thrown out 
of doors, or condemned to kindle a fire. ' Soift, 
STU MPY. adj, [from fump.)] Full of ſtumps; hard; 
ſtiff; ſtrong. A bad word. | 
They burn t 
| in. ' p Mortimer, 
% STUN, v. a. [Peunan, Saxon; zeyxun, noiſe. ] 
1. Jo confound or dizzy with noiſe. 
An univerſal hubbub wild 
Of funning ſounds, and voices all confus'd, 
Aſlaults his ear. Milton, 
Still ſhall I hear, and never quit the ſcore, 
Stunn'd with hoarte Coudrus' Theſeid o'er and o'er? Dryden. 
Too ſtrong a noile ftuns the ear, and one too weak does not act 
upon the organ. Cheyne. 
So Alma, wearied of being great, | 
And nodding in her chair of ſtate, 
Stunn'd and worn out with endlets chat 


Of Will did this, and Nan ſaid that. Prior. 
Shouts as thunder loud afflict the air, ; 
And ſtun the birds releas d. Prior. 
The Britons, once a ſavage kind, 
Detcendants of the barbarous Huns, 
With limbs robuſt, and voice that funs, 
You taught to modulate their tongues, 
And ipeak without the help of lungs. Sæoiſt. 
2. To make ſenſeleſs or dizzy with a blow. 
One hung a pole-ax at his taddie-bow, 
And one a heavy mace to ſtun the toe. Dryden. 


STUunG. The preterite and participle paſſive of ing. 
To both theſe ſiſters have 1 tworn my love: 
Each jeaious of the other, as the flung 
Are of the adder, Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 
Wich envy flung, they view each other's deeds; 
The fragrant work with diligence proceeds, Dryd. Mncid. 
STUNK, The preterite of int. | 


To STUNT. v. 4. [ flunta, Iſlandick.] To hinder from 


growth. 
Though this uſage funted the girl in her growth, it gave her a 
hardy conſtitution ; the had life and ſpirit, Arbuthnot, 
There he ſtopt ſhort, nor ſince has writ a tittle, 
But has the wit to make the moſt of little; 


Like ſtunted hide-bound trees, that juſt have got 
Sufficient ſap at once to bear and rot, Pope. 
| The tree 

Grew ſerubby, dried a-top, and flunted ; 

And the next parſon ſtubb'd and burnt it, Swift. 


STUPE. . / [ ſupa, Latin.) Cloth or flax dipped in| 


warm medicaments, and applied to a hurt or fore. 
A fomentation was by ſome pretender to ſurgery applied with 
_ coarſe woollen „lues, one of which was bound upon his leg. 
| Wijeman's Surgery. 
To STUPR. v. a. [from the noun.] To foment; to dreſs 
with ſtupes. 


The eicar divide, and fupe the part affected with wine. Wiſem. 


STUPEFACTION, . /. [ fupefattion, Fr. flupefattus, 
Lat.] Inſenſibility; dulneſs ; ſtupidity ; fluggiſh- 
neſs of mind; heavy folly, 

All reſiſtance of the dictates of conſcience brings a hardneſs and 


ſupefattion upon it, South, 
She lent to ev'ry child 
Firm impudence, or e ee mild; 
And ſtraight tucceeded, leaving ſhame no room, 
Cibberi in forchead, or Cimmerian gloom, Pope. 
STUPEPACTIVE, adj, [from upefaclus, Lat. fupefac- 


tif, Fr.] Cauling inſenſibility ; dulling ; obl ruct- 


ing the ſenſes ; narcotick ; opiate. 
It is a gentle fomentation, and hath a very little mixture of ſome 
flupefattive, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
Opium hath a fupefative part, and a heating part; the one 
moving fleep, the other a heat. Bacon. 


SrurtNDbous, adj. [ fupendus, Latin.] Wonderful; 


amazing ; aſtoniſhing. 


All thoic fupendous acts deſervedly are the ſubject of a hiſtory | 


excellently written in Latin by a learned prelate. Clarendon. 

Great joy was at their meeting, and at ſight | 

Of that fupendous bridge his joy increas'd, Milton. 
Portents and prodigies their fouls amaz'd z 

But moſt when this /ypendous pile was rais' d. Dryden. 

Mortals, fly this curit deteſted race: 
A hundred of the ſame flupendous ſi ac, 
A hundred Cyclops, live among the hills. Addiſon. 


Our numbers can (carce give us an idea of the vaſt quantity ot 
(yſtems in this fupendous piece of architecturo. Cbeyne. 
STUPID. adj. [ fAupide, Fr. fupidus, Latin.) 
1. Dull; eee, lenſibility ; wanting apprehenſion; 
heavy ; ſluggiſh of underſtanding, N 
O that man ſhould be to fupid grown 
As to torfake the living God. 
Men, boys, and women, „pid with ſurpriſe, 
Where'er ſhe palles fix their wond'ring eyes. 
It 1 by chance ſucceed, 
Know, 1 am not lo id, or fo hard, 
Not to teel praiſe, or tame's deſerv'd reward. 
| With wild ſurpriſe 
A moment fupid, motionleſs, he ſtood, 
2, Pertbrmed without (kill or genius. 
Wit, as the chief of virtye's friends, 
Ditlains to ſerve ignoble ends: | 
Oblterve what loads of Pupid rhimes 
Oppreſs us in corrupted times. S$qoift. 
STuP1'pITY. . /. [ fupidits, Fr. fupiditas, Latin.) 
Dulneſs; heavineſs of mind; fluggithnels of under- 
ſtanding. 
S$hadwel alone, of all my ſons, Is he 
Who ſtands confirm'd in full i,. 
STU PIDLY, adv, from fupid. | 
1. With (uſpenſion or inactivity of underſtanding. 
That ſpace the evil ene abſtracted Rood 
From his own evil, and for the time remain'd 
Serpidly goods Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
2, Dully ; without apprehenſion, 
On the thield there were engraven maps of countries, which Ajax 
could not comprehend, but looked on as flupid!y as his fellow-bealt 
the lion. Dryden. 
af ht dep 1. J. [from fupify,] That which cauſes 
{tupidity, 
To STUPIFY. v. a. [ fupefacio, Latin: this word 
ſhould therefore be ſpelled fupeſy ; but the authori- 
ties are againſt it.] 


1. To make ſtupid; to deprive of ſenſibility ; to dull, 
'hoſe 

Will fupify and dull the fenle a While. 

Conſider whether that method, uſed to quiet ſome coniciences, 

does not Aupefy more, Decay of Piety. 


Milton. 
Dryden. 


Dryden. 
Thomſon. 


Dryden, 


The tumes of his paſſion do as really intoxicate his dilcerning | 


faculty, as the fumes of drink diſcompole and Pupify the brain of a 
— overcharged with it. South, 

\nvy, like a cold poiſon, benumbs and fupi and, conſcious 
of its on impotence, folds itz arme In * BED ier. 


{ 


ſtubble, which, being ſo fumpy, they ſeldom plow | 


Shakeſp. Cymbeline, 5 


WS: 2 4 
2. To deprive of material motion. 


It is not malleable; but yet is not fluent, but Plupified, 


Pounce it into the quickfilver, and fo proceed to the Pepin 
STU"POR. 2. /. [Latin; Pupenr, Fr.] Suſpenk * 


diminution of ſenſibility. 

A 4 mY =_ Fe of the kidne 
pain Ii the thig colick, are ſymptoms of an infla f 
tte kidneys. bu ire 
To STU"PRATE. v. 4. | fupro, Latin.] To raviſh - 
to violate, ; 
STUPRA"TION, 1. % | fupratio, from fupro, 

Rape ; violation, 

btupration muſt not be drawn into practice. 
STu'rDLLY, adv. [from Purdy.) 
1. Stoutly ; hardily. 
2, Obſtinately ; reſolutely. 
Then withdraw 

From Cambridge, thy old nurſe: and, as the reſt, 

Here toughly chew and fturdily digeſt | 

Th' immenſe vaſt volumes of our common law, 
STu"RDINESS. 1. / [from ſturdy.] 
1. Stoutneſs ; hardineſs, 


Sacrifice not his innoceney to the attaining ſome little 
buſtling for himſelf, by his converſation with vitious 


J, A flupor or dull 


Latin.] 


Br Non. 


Donne, 


Kill of 


boy 
the chief uſe of that furdineſs, and ſtanding upon his * 0 
is only for the preſervation of his virtue. Los 


2. Brutal ſtrength. 
STURDY. adj. [eftourdi, French.] 
1. Hardy; ſtout ; brutal; obſtinate. It is always uſed 
of men, with ſome diſagreeable idea of coarſeneſa or 
rudeneſs. 
This muſt be done, and I would fain ſee 
Mortal ſo ſturdy as to gainſay, | 
Aw'd by that houſe, accuſtom'd to command, 
The furdy kerns in due ſubjectlon ſtand, 
Nor bear the reins in we foreign hand, Dryden, 
A fturdy hardened ſinner ſhall advance to the utmoſt pitch of 
impiety with leſs reluctance than he took the firſt ſteps, whilſt 
his conſcience was yet vigilant and tender, Atierburj. 


2. Strong; forcible. | 

The ill-apparelled knight now had gotten the reputation of ſome 
' ſurdy lout, he had ſo well defended himſelf, Sidney, 
Ne aught his furdy ſtrokes might ſtand before, 
That high trees overthrew, and rocks in pieces tore, Spenſer 


Hudibraz, 


. Dd 


7 


* 


He was not of any delicate contexture, his limbs — Bord 
than dainty. : : alten. 
| : Sturdieſt oaks 


Bow'd their ſtiff necks, loaden with ſtormy blaſts, 
Or torn up ſheer, Milton's Paradiſe Regained, 
STU"RGEON. . /. [ furio, turſio, Lat.] A ſea-fiſh, 

It is part of the ſcutellated bone of a argon, being flat, of a 
porous or cellular conſtitution on one fide, the cells being worn 
down and ſmooth on the other, Woodward, 

STURK. 7. / [peync, Saxon.] A young ox or heifer, 
Bailey. Thus they are ſtill called in Scotland, 


! 
. 


To STUT. v. n, [ ftutten, to hinder, Dutch,] 
To STU"TTER. 1 To ſpeak with heſitation ; to ſtam- 
mer. , 


Divers ſlut: the cauſs is the refrigeration of the tongue, where= 


by it is leſs apt to move; and therefore naturals fur. Bacon, 
STU'TTER, n. . [from 1 One that ſpeaks with 
STu'TTERER, { heſitation ; a ſtammerer. 


Many flutters are very cholerick, choler inducing a dryneſs in 
the tongue, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 


STY. A. . [yeige, Saxon, ] 
1. A cabbin to keep hogs in. 
Tell Richmond, 
That in the fly of this moſt bloody boar TSS 
My ſon George Stanley is trank'd up in hold. Sb. Rich. III. 
When her hogs had miſs'd their way, 
Th' untoward creatures to the fly 1 drove, 


And whiſtled all the way. Gay. 
May thy black pigs lie warm in little ſy, 
And have no thought to grieve them till they die, Ming, 
2. Any place of beſtial debauchery. 
| They all their friends and native home forget, 
To roll with pleaſure in a ſenſual fy. utons 


With what cale 
Mightſt thou expel this monſter from his throne, 
Now made a /ty, Milton's Paradiſe Regained, 
3. [I know not how derived. ] A humour in the eyelid, 
To Sry. v. a. [from the noun.) To ſhut up in a fly, 
Here you fly me 
In this hard rock, while you do keep from me 
The reſt of th' ifland, | Shakeſpeare's Tpi. 
To STY. v. n. To ſoar; to aſcend, Spenſer, 
STY"GIAN, adj. [ fygius, Latin.] Helliſh ; infernal; 
pertaining to Styx, one of the poetical rivers of hell. 
At that ſo ſudden blaze the Stygian throng DTS. 
Bent their aſpect. Milte. 
1. Manner of writing with regard to language. 
Happy 
That can tranſlate the ſtubbornneſs of fortune | 
Into ſo quiet and ſo ſweet a ſtyle. Sbatoſpearts 
Their beauty 1 will rather leave to poets, than venture upon 0 
tender and nice a ſubject with my ſeverer e. „ 
Proper words in proper places make the true definition of 1 


flile ot 
Let ſome lord but own the happy lines, 
How the wit brightens, how the /ty/e refines ! Pept. 


2. Manner of ſpeaking appropriate to particular cha- 
racters. 5 
No le is held for baſe, where love well named is, S479 
There was never yet philoſopher 
That could endure the toothach patiently, 
However they have writ the fty/e of gods, 
And make a piſh at chance and ſufterance. 
3. Mode of painting. N Fe 
The great file ſtands alone, and does not require, perhaps 
not as well admit, any addition from inferior beauties. - 
ornamental ile alſo poſleſſes its own peculiar merit: 2 
though the union of the two may make a ſort of compolite {" 8 
yet that file is likely to be more imperfe& than either of t 


Shakeſpearts 


which go to its compoſition. | Ro. 
4. It is likewiſe applied to muſick. 
5. Title; appellation. * 
Ford 's a knave, and I will aggravate his file ; thou 78 ere, 
him for !:nave and cuckold, Shade fe 


The king gave them in his commiſſion the 
tion which belonged to them. 
O virgin ! or what other name you bear 
Above that fty/e, O more than mortal fair! 
Let not an humble ſuppliant ſue in vain» 
Propitious hear our pray r, 
Whether the of Titan pleaſe thee more, 
Whoſe purple rays th' Achæmenes adore. 


* d a 4 
ft le 8 


Dryden's Audi. 


Statist. 
E i Courle 


SUB 
z. Courſe of writing. Unuſual. 8 


While his thoughts the ling'ring day beguile, | 
To Lentle Arcite let us turn our ſtyle. Dryden, 


| Court, is properly the practice obſerved 
3 4 in its way of proceeding, Aylife's Par. 
g. A pointed iron uſed anciently in writing on tables 


Wax. » 0 « | 
1 thing with a ſharp point; as a graver, the pin 
of a dial. 
1 * ng two files or needles of the ſame ſteel, touched with the 
ſame loadſtone, when the one is removed but halt a ſpan, the 
other would ſand like Hercules's pillars, : Brown. 
jo. The talk which riſes from amid the leaves of a 
er. 
got is the middle prominent part of the flower of a plant, 
which adheres to the fruit or ſeed 1: tis uſually fender and long, 
whence it has its name. - ; Quincy. 
The figure of the flower-leaves, ſtamina, apices, ile, and ſeed- 
eſſel · | ay. 
9 STY LE, v. a. [from the noun.] To call; to term; 
to name. EY 
The chancellor of the exchequer they had no mind ſhould be 


k j ht. Clarendon. 
1 Err not that ſo ſhall end 


The ſtrife which thou call'ſt evil, but we ſtyle | 
The trite of glory. Milton's Paradiſe Liſt, 
Fortune's gifts, my actions 
May tile their own rewards. Denbam's Sopby. 
Whoever backs his tenets with authorities, thinks he ought to 
carry the cauſe, and is ready to tile it impudence in any one who 
ſhall ſtand out. Locke. 

His conduct might have made him tif d | 

A father, and the nymph his child. Sroift. 


ery PTICK. |} adj. other; ftyptique, Fr. This is 
„ uſually, though erroneouſly, written 
fiptick.] The ſame as aſtringent ; but generally 
expreſſes the moſt efficacious ſort of aſtringents, or 
thoſe which are applied to top hemorrhages. Quincy. 


Fruits of trees and ane ogg knee ng 3211 eſſen- 
dial (alt, by which they are weet, ſour, or ſftyptick. 
Mm. g hh 3 on Aliments. 

There is a ſour fiptick alt diffuſed through the earth, which 
paſſing a concoction in plants, becometh milder. Brown. 

From ſpirit of ſalt, carefully dephlegmed and removed into 
lower glaſſes, having geatly abſtracted the whole, there remained 
in the bottom, and the neck of the retort, a great quantity of a 
certain dry and ftiptical ſubſtance, moſtly of a yellowiſh colour. 


Boyle. 
In an effuſion of blood, having doſſils ready dipt in the royal 
ſiptick, we applied them. Manon Surgery. 


SrypTICiTY. 2. / The power of ſtanching blood. 
Catharticks of mercurials precipitate the viſcidities by their 
fypricity, and mix with all animal acids. Floyer. 
To STYTUY. v. a. [See STITHY.] To forge on an 
anvil. N 
By the forge that fytbied Mars his helm, 

I'll kill thee every where, yea, o'er and o'er. Shakeſpeare. 
$Ua's1BLE. adj, [from ſuadeo, Lat.] Eaſy to be per- 
ſuaded. ILL; = 
$un"s1vs. adj. [from ſuadeo, Lat.] Having power to 

erſuade. _ ; 

Ic had the paſſions in perfect ſubjection; and though its com- 
mand over them was but ſuaſive and political, yet it had the force 
of coaction, and deſpotical. | South, 
$Sua's0R v. adj. [ſuaſorius, Lat.) Having tendency to 
perſuade, | 
Sua'viry. uf. | ſuavite, Fr. ſuavitas, Lat.] 

1. Sweetneſs to the ſenſes. 
She deſired them for rarity, pulchritude, and ſuavity. Brown. 


. Sweetneſs to the mind. ; 
dun, in compoſition, ſignifies a ſubordinate degree. 


de n Ae. adj. [ ſub and acidus, Lat.] Sour in a ſmall 
degree. 
he juice of the ſtem is like the chyle in the animal body, 
not ſufficiently concocted by circulation, and is commonly ſubacid 
in all plants. Arbutbnet on Alimerts, 
Sus CRI D. adj. [ ſub and acrid.] Sharp and pungent 
in a (mall degree. | 
The green choler of a cow taſted ſweet, bitter, ſubacrid, or a 
little pungent, and turned ſyrup of violets green, Fleyer. 


To SUA“ r. v. a. [ /ſubaus, Lat.] To reduce; to 
lubdue. 


Tangible bodies have no pleaſure in the conſort of air, but en- 
deavour to ſuba it into a more denſe body. Bacon. 


SUBA'CTION., #./. [ ſubaftus, Lat.] The act of re- 
ducing to any ſtate, as of mixing two bodies com- 
pletely, or W any thing to a very ſmall powder. 

Thee are of concoction two periods : the one aſſimilation, or 
abſolute converſion and ſubaction z the other maturation : whereof ' 
the former is molt conſpicuous in living creatures, in which there 
is an abſolute converſion and aſſimilation of the nouriſhment into 
the body. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

SUBA'LYERN, adj, [ſubalterne, French.) Inferiour ; 
ſubordinate ; that which in different reſpects is both 


ſuperiour and inferiour. It is uſed in the army of all 
offcers below a captain. 
Love's ſubalterns, a duteous band, 
Like watchmen round their chief appear; 
Each had his lanthorn in his hand, 
And Venus, maſk'd, brought up the rear. Prior. 
There had like to have been a duel between two ſubalterns, 
upon a diſpute which ſhould be governor of Portſmouth. Addiſon. 
One, while a ſubalteyn officer, was every day complaining againſt 
the pride of colonels towards their officers ; yet, after he received 
is commiſſion for a regiment, he confeſſed the fpirit of colonel- 
'Þ was coming faſt upon him, and it daily increaſed to his — 
wift, 
This fort of univerſal ideas, which may either be conſidered ag 
a genus or ſpecies, is called ſubaltern, Watts, 


UBALTE'RNATE, ad!, [ ſubalternus, Latin.] Sueceed- 
ing by turns. Die. 


VUBASTRI'NGENT, adj. Lab and aftringent.] Aftrin- 
gent in a ſmall degree. 


Suns ably, 1. . [ ſub and beadle.) An under beadle. 


They ought not to execute thoſe precepts by ſimple meſſengers, 
* ſubbeadis, but in their own perſons, He. 


UBcets'sTIAL. adj. I ſub and celeflial.)} Placed be- 
neath the Schoen, U ys 


Tie moſt refined glories of ſubceleftial excellencies are but more 

faint reſemblances of n 

OPcHaA"nTER, #. . [ſub and chanter; Es 
at.] The deputy of the precentor in a cathedral. 


VUBCLA'VIAN, adj. [ab and clauus, Latin, ] 
ubclavia 


ian is applied to any thing under the armpit or ſhoulder, 
iikec atery, nerve, vein, or muſcle. Ryincy. | 


theſe. Clanville. 


«. 


SUB 
though ſeated on the right fide, yet, by the ſubcla- 


» doth equi-diſtantly communicate its activity unto 
Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 

The chyle firſt miteth with the blood in the ſubclavian vein, 
and enters with it into the heart, where it is very imperfeQly 
mixed, there being no mechaniſm nor fermentation to convert it 
into blood, which is effected by the lungs. Arbutbnot. 


SuscoxsT ILA T ION. 2. , | ſub and conſtellation, 
A ſubordinate or ſecondary — 4 | 


As to the picture of the ſeven ſtars, if thereby be meant the 


The liver, 
wan diviſion 
either arm. 


Pleiades, or ſubconflellation upon the back of Taurus, with what 
Cy they are deſcribed, in a clear night an ordinary eye may 
cover. ö 


5 3 Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
SUBCO'NTRARY. adj. [ ſub and contrary.] Contrary 
in an inferiour degree. 35 
If two particular propoſitions differ in quality, they are ſub. 
contraries 2 as, ſome vine is a tree; ſome vine is not a tree, Theſe 
may be both true together, but they can never be both falſe. 
W, atty. 


SUBCONTRA'CTED., part. adj, [ ſub and contraded, 
Contracted after a former a Put 5 l 


Vour claim, 
I bar it in the intereſt of my wiſe; 
"Tis the is ſubcontracted to this lord, | 
And 1 her huſband contradi& your banes. Shakeſp. K. Lear. 
SUBCUTA”NEOUS. adj. [ ſub and cutantous, Lying 
under the ſkin, 
SUBDE'ACON, #. J [ ſubdiaconus, Latin.) 
In the Romiſh church they have a ſubdeacon, who is the dea- 
con's ſervant. | Ayliffe's Parergon. 
SUB BY AN. nf. [ ſubdecanus, Lat.] The vicegerent of 
a dean. 


Whenever the dean and chapter confirm any act, that ſuch eon- 


firmation may be valid, the dean muſt join in perſon, and not in | 


the perſon of a deputy or ſubdean only. Ayliffe. 


SUBDE'CUPLE, adj. | fb and decuplus, Lat.] 0 
ing one part of ten. . 


SUBDER180'RIOUS. adj, [ ſub and deriſor.] 3 


or ridiculing with tenderneſs and delicacy, Not uſed. 

This ſubderijorious mirth is far from giving any offence to us! 

it is rather a pſealant condiment of our converſation. Mere, 

SUBDITI TIOUS, adj, [ ſubdititius, Latin.) Put ſe- 
cretly in the place of ſomething elſe, | 


To SUBDIVE'RSIFY. v. 4. [ /ub and diverſify.) To di- 
verſify again what is already diverſified. 

The ſame wool one man felts into a hat, another weaves it into 
cloth, another into arras; and theſe variouſly ſubdiver/ified accord- 
ing to the fancy of the artificer. Hale. 

To SUBD1V1'DE. v. a. | ſubdiviſer, French; /ub and 
divide.) To divide a part into yet more parts, 

In the riſe of eight, in tones, there be two beemols, or half 
notes; ſo as if you divide the tones equally, the eight is but ſeven 
whole and equal notes; and if you ſubdivide that into half notes, 
as in the ſtops of a lute, it maketh the number thirteen, 

| | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

When Brutus and Caſſius were overthrown, ſoon after Antonius 

and Octavianus brake and ſubdivided, | Bacon. 
The glad father glories in his child, 
When he can ſubdivide a fraction. Roſcommon. 

When the progenies of Cham and Japhet ſwarmed into colo- 
nies, and thoſe colonies were ſubdivided into many others, in time 
their deſcendants loſt the primitive rites of divine worſhip, re- 
taining only the notion of one deity. Dryden, 

SuBp1v1i'sl0N. #. / | ſubdiviſion, French; from /ub- 
divide. | 
1. The act of ſubdividin 


When any of the parts of any idea are farther divided, in or- 
der to a clear explication of the whole, this is called a ſubdiviſion 
as when a year is divided into months, each month into days, and 
each day into hours, which may be farther ſubdivided into minutes 
and ſeconds, = Watts's Logick. 

2. The parts diſtinguiſhed by a ſecond diviſion, 

How can we ſee ſuch a multitude of ſouls caſt under ſo many 

ſubdiviſions of miſery, without reflecting on the abſurdity of a 


government that ſacrifices the happineis of ſo many reaſonable 


beings to the glory of one? Addiſon, 
In the decimal table the . of the cubit, as ſpan, palm, 
and digit, are deduced from the ſhorter cubit. A,. hithnot. 
Su"npoLovs, adj. [ ſubdelus, Latin.] Cunning ; ſub- 
tle; ly. | 
To SUBDU'CE, | 
© Roan os. ; v. 4. [ fubduco, ſubdutus, Latin.] 


1. To withdraw; to take away. 

Or nature fail'd in me, and left ſome part 

Not proof enough ſuch object to ſuſtain; 
Or, trom my ſide ſubdueing, took perhaps 
More than enough. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
2, To ſubſtract by arithmetical operation. 
Take the ocher operation of arithmetick, ſubduction: if out of 
that ſuppoſed infinite multitude of antecedent generations we 
ſhould ſubduce ten, the reſidue muſt be leſs by ten than it was be- 
fore, and yet (till the quotient mult be infinite, Hales 


SUBDU'CT10N. 7. / [from /ubdu2.] 
1. The act of taking away. 


Poſſibly the Divine beneficence ſubducting that influence which 
jt communicated from the time of their firit creation, they were 


kept in a ſtate of immortality till that moment of the ſubduttion. 

Lale Origin of Mankind, 

2. Arithmetical ſubſtraction. 

Suppoſe we take the other operation of arithmetick, ub duct ian: 

if out of that infinite multitude of antecedent generations we 
ſhould ſubduce ten, the reſidue muſt be lets by ten than it was be- 
fore that ſubduZion, and yet ſtill the quotient be infinite. Hale. 

To SUBDUFE. v. a. [from ie, or /ubjugo, Latin.] 

1. Tocruſh; to oppreſs; to fink ; to overpower. 

Nothing could have /ubdued nature 


To ſuch a lowneſs, but his unkind daughters. Shakeſpeare, 
Them that roſe up againſt me haft thou jubdved under me. 


2 Fam. xxil, 40. 
| If aught were worthy to ſubdue 
The ſoul of man. Milton. 
2. To conquer; to reduce under a new dominion, 
Be fruitful and repleniſh the earth, and ſubdue it. Cen. is 28. 
Auguſtus Cæſar ſubdued Egypt to the Roman empire. Peach, 
To overcome in battle, and ſubdue 
Nations, and bring home ſpoils. Milton, 
The Romans made thoſe times the ſtandard of their wit, when 


they ſubdued the world. Spratt, 
3. To tame; to ſubat; to break. 
Nor is 't unwholeſome to ſubdue the land 
By often exerciſe z and where before 
You broke the earth, again to plow. May's Virgil, 


SUBDU BMENT. 3. /, [from /ubdue.] Conqueſt, A 
word not uſed, not worthy to be uſed, 
have ſeen thee, 
As hot as Perſeus, ſpur thy Phrygian Reed, 
Rravely deſpiſintz forfeits and ſubdurments, Shakeſpeare. 
SUBDU'ER, 4 /. — ſubdue.) Conqueror; tamer. 
Great god of might, that reigneth in the mind, 


Vir of gods, ſubduer of mankind, 
That doſt the lions and fell tygers tame, 415 
Who can expreſs the glory of thy might ? Spenſers 

| heir curious eye _ 
Diſcerns their great ſubduer's awful mien | 
And correſponding features fair, Philips, 


Figs are great ſubduers of acrimony, uſeful in boarſeneſs and 
coughs, and extremely emollient. Arburthnot. 


$U"BDUPLE; adj. [ ſubduple, French; ſub and 
Sunpu'eLiCaTt,  duplus, Latin.] Containing one 
part bf twd. ; | 
As one of theſe under pulleys doth abate half of that heavineſs 
which the weight hath in itſelf, and cauſe the power to be in a 
ſubduple proportion unto it, ſo two of them do abate half of that 
whieh remains, and cauſe a ſubquadruple proportion, and three a 
ſubſextuple. | Wilkins's Mathemetical Magick. 
The motion, generated by the forces in the whole paſiage of 
the body or thing through that ſpace, ſhall be in a ſubcrp/icate 
proportion of the forces. ER Newten's Optichss 
SUBJ)A'CENT. adj. [ ſubjacens, Latin.] Lying under. 
The ſuperficial: parts of mountains are waſhed away by rains, 
and borne down upon the ſubjacent plains. — Woeedward, 
To SUBIE CT. v. a. | jubjefus, Latin.] 
1. To put under. 


„ 


The angel N 
Led them direct, and down the cliff as faſt ED 
To the ſubjeFed plain. Milton. 
The medal bears each form and name: 
In one ſhort view, ſubjected to our eye, 
Gcds, emp'rors, heroes, ſages, beauties lie. Pope. 


2. To reduce to ſubmiſſion ; to make ſubordinate 3 to 
make ſubmiſſive, | 


Think not, young warriors, your diminiſh'd name 
Shall loſe of luſtre, by ſubjeFing rage 


1 ſee thee, in that fatal hour, 
Subjefed to the victor's cruel pow'r, 
Led hence a ſlave, ' 5 Dryden. 

The blind will always be led by thoſe that ſee, or fall into the 


ditch: and he is the moſt ſubjected, the moſt enſlaved, who is fo 
in his underſtanding. | Locke. 


To the cool dictates of experienc'd age. Dryden. 
3. To enſlave; to make obnoxious. x 
1 live on bread like you, feel want like you, 
Taſte grief, need friends, like you: 1 thus N 
How can you ſay to me I ama king? Sbakeſp. Richard II. 


4. To expoſe; to make liable. 


If the veſſels yield, it ſubje&s the perſon to all the Inconveni- 
encies of an erroneous circulation, Arbutbnot. 
5. To ſubmit; to make accountable. 
God is not bound to ſubje his ways of operation to the ſcrutiny 


of our thoughts, and confine himſelf to do nothing but what we 
muſt comprehend, 


: Locke. 
6. To make ſubſervient. | 
He ſubjefed to man's ſervice angel wings, Milton. 


Su"BJ8ECT. adj, ¶ ſutzjeckus, Latin. 
1. Placed or ſituated under. | 
Th' eaſtern tower, 3 
Whoſe height commands, as ſubject, all the vale 
To ſee the fight. . 
2. Living under the dominion of another. 
Eſau was never ſubjef to Jacob, but founded a diſtin people 
and government, and was himſelf prince over them. Locle. 
Chriſt, ſince his incarnation, has been ſubje# to the Father; 
and will be ſo alſo in his human capacity, atter he has delivered 


up his mediatorial kingdom, aterland. 
3. Expoſed » liable; obnoxious. 
Moſt ſubjef is the fatteſt foil to weeds ; 
And he the noble image of my youth 
Is overſpread with them. Shakeſpeare. 


All human things are ſubje# to decay, 
And when fate ſummons monarchs muſt obey, Dryden. 
4. Being that on which any action operates, whether 
intellectual or material, | 
I enter into the ſubje? matter of my diſcourſe, 
Su'pBjEcT\ n. J [| /ijet, French. 
1. One who lives under the dominion of another: op- 
poſed to, governor, 
Every ſubje's duty is the king's, 
But every ſubjef's ſoul is his own. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Never ſubje# long'd to be a king, 


As 1 do long and wiſh to be a ſubjef., Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 


Dryden. 


and magiſtrates of the ſovereign. Davies. 
We mult underſtand and confefs a king to be a father, a ſubje&# 
to be a ſon; and therefore honour to be by nature moſt due from 
the natural /ubje# to the natural king, Holyday. 
The .us muſt obey his prince, becauſe God commands it, 
human laws require it. Swifts 
Were ſubji&s ſo but only by their choice, b 
Aud not from birth did forc'd dominion take, 
Our prince alone would have the public voice. Dryden. 
Heroick kings, whoſe high perfections have made them awful 
to their ſubjefs, can ſtruggle with and ſubdue the corruption of 
the times, f 7 Davenant, 
2. 'That on which ws operation, either mental or ma- 
terial, is performed. 
Now ſpurs the lated traveller apace 
To gain the timely inn, and near approaches 
'The ſuljeſt of our watch. 
This /ubje&# for heroick ſong pleaſed me. 


Milton. 
Here he would have us fix our thoughts; nor are they too dry 
a ſubject for our contemplation. Decay of Piety« 


I will not venture on fo nice a ſubjc# with my ſevere ſtylè. More. 

Make choice of a ſubje& beautiful and noble, which, being ca- 
pable of all the graces that colours and elcgance of deſign can 
give, ſhall afford a perfect art an ample field of matter wherein to 
Ccxpatiate, 


a | Dryden. 
he ſubje# of a propoſition is that concerning which any lag 
is affirmed or denied, Watts's Logick. 


My real deſign is, that of publiſhing your praiſes to th Id 
not upon the ſubje of your noble bir, 8 " Swift? 


3. That in which any thing inheres or exiſts. 
Anger is certainly a kind of baſeneſs, as it appears well in the 
— — _ Hear in whom it reigns, children, women, 
4. [In grammar.) The nominative caſe to a verb is 
called by grammarians the 2 of the verb. 
: | larke's Latin Grammar, 
UBJECT1ON, 3. , [from /ubje#. 
1. The act of aba ned 


After the conqueſt of the kingdom, and ſubjeFion of the rebels, 
enquiry was made who there were, that, fighting agalnſt the li: 


had ſaved themſelves by flight. >: 
2. [ ſoujettion, Fr.] The fate of being under govern. 
ment, 


Becauſe the ſubjeFicn of the body to the will is by natural neceſs 
ity, the Jubjeftion of the will unto God feta. we therefore 
ſtand in need of direQion after what ſort our wills and deſires may 
be rightly conformed to his. Hooker, 


How hard it is now for him to frame himſelf to ſubjc&icn, thar, 


having once ſet before his.eyes the hope of a kingdom, hath found 


And all the body te thy heſt dell frams; 


encouragement. 8 : 
both in ſubjeHion 5 f ſenſual appetite. fk 


Spie ri. 


Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Creſſida. | 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, | 


Thoſe I call /ubje&#s which are governed by the ordinary laws | 


Swift, 


Bacon. | 


| 
1 
| 
; 
[ 


SUB 


SUV. adj. [from fubje4,) Relating not to 
the object, but the ſubject. 

Certointy, according to the ſchools, is diſtinguiſhed into objective 
and ſubjet?ver objective is when the propoſfftlon is certainly true 
in teln and ſuljctHive, When we are certain of the truth of it. 

| Waits. 

5 UBINGRR'SSION, mn, / [/ and ingreſusr, Latin, ] 
Secret entrance, 8 
he preſſure of the ambient air is ſtrengthened upon the acceſ- 

ſion of the air ſucked out 3 which forceth the neighbouring air to a 
violent ſul ingreſion vf its parts, Boyle. 
% SUBJOLN, v. 4. 7 and joindre, French; ſub- 
Jungo, Latin.] Jo add at the end; to add afterwards, 

He makes an excuſe trom ignorance, the only thing that could 
take away the fau't; namely, that he knew not that he was 
the high-pricit, and ſuljvins a reaſons S-uth, 

SUntTANKOUS, adj, | /ubitaneus, Lat.] Sudden; haſty. 

7% SU'BJUGATE, v. a. ene, Fr. /ubjugo, Lat.] 

To conquer; to ſubdue; to bring under dominion by 

force, f 

O fav'rite virgin, that haſt warm'd the breaſt | 

Whoſe ſyv'reign dictates ſubjugate the ealt ! Prior. 

He ſubjvpatid n king, and called him his vaſſals Baker, 

SunjuGa ron, . J. [from /ubjngate,] The act of 
 ſubduing, 

This was the condition of the learned part of the world, after 
their /ubtuoation by the Turks. Hale. 

SUBJUTNCTION, ./ [from ſubjungo, Latin.] The 
Rate of being ſabjoined; the act of ſubjoining. : 
The verb undergoes in Greek a different formation; and in de- 
pendence upon, or ſubjunttirn to, fome other verb. Clarke. 
DUBJUNCTIVE, adj, | /ubjunttivas, Latin; fſubjouctif, 
French. ] 9 | 
1. $Subjoined to ſomething elſe, 
2, | In grammar, ] 

ihe verb undergoes a different formation, to ſignify the ſime 
Intentions as the indicative, yet not ablolutely, but relatively to 
fome other verb, which is called the ſu) junZtiwve mood, (abe. 

SUBLAPSAKLAN, | adj, Ls and lapſus, Latin. ] Done 
SUBLAVPSARY, after the fall of man, 

The degree of reprobation, according to the ſub/ap/arian dottrine, 
being nothing ele but a mere preterition or non-cleetion of fome 
portons whom Cod lett as he found, involved in the guilt of the fir(t 
Adam's tranſgreflion, without any actual per ſonal fin of their own, 
when he withdrew forme others as guilty as they. Hammond, 

Suns“ TION, % [/ublatie, Latin.] The act of taking 
away. | 

SUnLKVa"rion., . + [ /ublevo, Latin.] The aft of 
railing on high, 

Sunn an. ad, [from /ub//me,] Poſſible to be ſub- 
limed, 

SUnLUMANLENESS, u. from ſublimable.) Quality 
of admitting ſublimation, 

Ho obtained another concrete as to taſte. and ſmell, and caſy ſub. 
limablenclr, av common alt armoniacks 

Jo SUBLIMATE. b. 4. [from /ublime.] 
1. J raite by the force of chemical fire, 
2. Jo exalt; to heighten; to elevate. 
And as his actions role, ſo raiſe they (till their vein 
In words, whoſe weight belt ſuits a /vb/imated firain, Drayton, 

Not only the grofs and illiterate ſouls, but the moſt atrial and 

ſublimatid, ave racher the more proper tuel for an immaterial fire, 
Decay of Piety. 

The precepts of 8 are ſo excellent and refined, and fo 
apt to cleante and ute the more groſs and corrupt, as ſhews 
flesh and blood never revealed it, Decay of Piet. 

SU"nLtMATRE. . from /ublime.] 
1. Any thing raiſed by fire in the retort, 

Enquire the manner ot ſubliming, and what metals endure ſub. 
Vinings and what bly the ſublimate makes. Bacon. 

2. Quicklilver raiſed in the retort. 
SU" nt it MATE, a4, Raiſed by fire in the veſſel, 


he paiticles of mercury, uniting with the acid particles of ſpi- 
rit of (alt, compoſe mercury ſublimate and, with the particles of 
(ulphur, elanabar, | Newton's Optichs, 

SU nu TION, A. /. | /ublimation, Fr, from /ublimate.] 
1. A chemical operation which railcs. bodies in the 
vellel by the torce of fire. 

Sublimation differs very litile from diſtillation, excepting that in 
d1(titlation only the Huld pai ts of bodies are raiſed, but in this the 
told and dryz and that the matter to be diſtilled may be either 
(lid or (uid, but Tinten by only concerned about folld tub- 
ances. there is alto another difference, namely, that rarefattion, 
which is af very great ute in diſtifation, has hardly any room in 
acbb for the ſubllances which ade to be tublimd, being 
lob 4, are incapable of rarefattion z and to it is only impulic that 
can alte them. Nu. 

Separation in Wrought by weight, as in the ſettlement of liquors, 
by heat, by precipitation, or ſub/imartion z that is, a calling of the 
leveral parts up or down, which is a Kind of attrattion, 

. Bacon's Natural Hiftory, 

Since oll of fulphur per campanam is of the fame nature with vil 
tete, may It not be inferred that tulphur is a mixture of voa 
tile aud fixed party, to ftrongly eohering by attract on, as to af end 
together by jul e 

2. kvaltation; clev: 
proving. 


Newton's Optics 
ton; at of heightening or im- 


Sho turns 
Nolies te spirits, by /ub/imation ftrange, Dawes, 
Yall be protend to religions attainments, who 1s defective and 
Nt in moral, teh are but the radiments end firſt draught of 
ben, asc on bs che pertection, retinement, and /ab/jmation 


vf morality ? Fete. 
SUBLUME, #7, L, Latin. 
1. High in place ; exalted aloft, 
| They tan thele peng, and tuaring tht air ele 
With ang delphi the ground, Milton, 
Sublime an thee a toaw'y of feet bs rear'd, 

Aud dire Tikphone there keeps the wald. Drydns 

2. High in excellence ; exalted by nature, 
My earthly trained to the height 
In thac selecta eolloquy /46.iwes Mii ns 
Can it be, that tolls (#61 (me 

Return to vin out terreſtrial elmo? 

And that the genaus mind, releas'd by death, 

Can covet lagy umb? Dryden, 

z High in dy le or {eatiment ; lofty z grand, 
. La in gie thy wuk, in leale fab F. ler. 
4. Klevated by joy. 
Anette of that zevolted rout, 
Heiy'n tall, in tation Road or juſt array, 
Fe with oxpoRtation, A. en. 
"Vhelr hearts were jocund and fehle, 
Drunk with idolatry, drunk with wine, Milton, 


„ Lofty of mien g elevated in manner, 
Ito was fob inn, and alnolt tumorouy; in his looks and geſtutes. 


0 Wettons 
Mis falr large front and eye e declar'd 
Abi dute tue. AH. en. 


Boyle, f 


SUB 


SUBL1'ME, 1. % The grand or lofty ſtile, The ſub- 
lime is a Galliciſm, but now naturalized. 
Longinus ſtrengthens all his laws, 
And is himſelf the great ſub/ime he draws. 
The ſublime riſes from the'nobleneſs of thoughts, the magnifi- 
cence of the words, or the harmonious and lively turn of the phraſe; 


Pope. 


the perfect ſub/ime ariſes from all three together. — Addiſon, 
To $uUBL1'MB. . a. [ ſublimer, Fr. from the adjective.] 
1. To raiſe by a chemical fire. | 

Study our manuſcripts, thoſe myriads 
Of letters, which have paſt 'twixt thee and me; 
'Thence write our annals, and in them leflons be 
To all, whom love's ſub/iming fire invades, 

2. To raiſe on high. | 

Although thy trunk be neither large nor ſtrong, 
Nor can thy head, not help'd, itſelf ſublime, 

Yer, like a ſerpent, a tall tree can climb, 
3. To exalt; to heighten 3 to improve. 
Flow'rs, and then fruit, 
Man's nouriſhment, by gradual ſcale id, 
To vital ſpirits alpire. 
The fancies of moſt are moved b 
corporeal machine, which, even in the moſt ſublimed intellectuals, 
is dangerouſly influential, Glanville, 
Art, being ſtrengthened by the knowledge of things, may paſs 
into nature by ſlow degrees, and ſo be ſublimed into a pure genius, 
which is capable of diſtinguiſhing betwixt the beauties of nature 
and that which is low in her, Dryden's Dufreſney. 
Meanly they ſeck the bleſſing to confine 
Aud force that ſun but on a part to ſhine z 
Which not alone the ſouthern wit inet, 

But ripens ſpirits in cold northern elimes. Pope. 

To Suni1'MsB. v. 2. To rife in the chemical veſſel by 


the force of hre, 

The particles of ſal ammoniack in ſublimation carry up the 
particles of antimony, which will not ſublime alone, Newt. Opticks. 
This ſalt is fixed in a gentle fire, and ſub/imes in a great one. 

| Arbuthnat on Aliments. 
SuUnL1MELY, adv, [from ſublime.) Loftily ; grandly. 
| In Engliſh lays, and all ſub/imely great, 


Donne, 


_ Denham. 


Milton. | 
the inward ſprings of the 


Thy Homer charms with all his ancient heat. Parnell, 
„ Fuſtlan 's ſo ſub/imely bad, 
It is not poetry, but proſe run mad. Pope. 


SUBnL1'MiNESS. 1. J. [ ſublimitas, Lat.] The ſame as 
ſublimity. | . 
SUBLItMITY, 3. / [from ſublime ; ſublimite, Fr, ſub- 
limitas, Lat.] : 
1. Height of place; local elevation. 
2, Height of nature ; excellence, 3 

As teligion looketh upon him who in majeſty and power is 
infinite, as we ought we account not of it, unleſs we eſteem ir 
even according to that very height of excell-ncy which our hearts 
conceive, when divine ſub/tmity itſelf is rightly conſidered. Heoker. 

In reſpe&t of God's incomprehenſible /ublimity and purity, this 
is alſo truc, that God is neither a mind nor a ſpirit like other 
ſpirits, nor a light tuch as can be diſcerned, Raleigh. 
3. Loftineſs of ſtyle or ſentiment, | 

Milton's diſtinguiſhing excellence lies in the ſublimity of his 
thoughts, in the greatneſs of which he triumphs over all the poets, 
modern and ancient, Homer only excepted, 4p 
SuBLI'NGUAL. adj, | ſublingual, French; ſub and lin- 
guad, Latin.) Placed under the tongue. 

Thoſe ſubliming humours ſhould be intercepted, before they 
mount to the head, by ſublingual pills, Harvey. 
SUBLU"NAR, | adj. [| ſublunaire, Fr. ſub and luna, 
SU BLUNARY. _ Situated beneath the moon; 
earthly ; terreſtrial ; of this world, | 

Dull 8 lovers! love, 

Whoſe ſoul is ſenſe, cannot admit 

Of abſence, 'cauſe it doth remove 


The thing which elemented it. Donne, 
Night meaſur'd, with her ſhadowy cone, 
Half way up hill this vaſt ſub/unar vault, Milton, 
Through ſeas of knowledge we our courſe advance, 
Diſcov'ring (till new worlds of ignorance 
And theſe diſcov'ries make us all confeſs 
Denham. 


pee ſcience is but gueſs, 
The celeſtial bodies above the moon, being not ſubject to chance, 
remain in perpetual order, while all things ſublunary are ſubject to 


change. Dryden's Dufreſney. 
Ovid had warn'd her to beware 7 7 7 9 


Of ſtrolling gods, whoſe uſual trade is, 
Under pretence of taking air, 


To pick up /ublunary ladies, Swift, 
The fair philotopher to Rowley flies, 
Where in a box the whole creation lies 3 
$he ſees the planets in their turns advance, 
And ſcorns, Poitier, this ſub/unary dance. Young, 


Su"pMARINE, adj, L/ and mare, Lat.] Lying or 
acting under the ſea, 

This contrivance may ſeem difficult, becauſe theſe ſubmarine 
navigators will want winds and tides for motion, and the ſight of 
the heavens for direction. | Wilkins. 

Not only the herbaceous and woody ſubmarine plants, but alſo 
the lichophyta, affect this manner of growing, as I obſerved in co- 
rals, Ray on the Creation. 


To SUBME'RGE., v. a. [ /ſubmerger, Fr. ſubmergo, Lat.] 
10 drown ; to put under water. 
9) half my Egypt was ſabmerg'd, and made 
A ciſtern for feal'd thakes. =Shakeſpe. Antony and Cleopatra. 


SURMKRSION, mn, ½ [ /ibmerfion, Fr. from ſubmer/us, 

Lat.] The a& of drowning; ſtate of being drowned. 

The great Atlantick iſland is mentioned in Plato's Timeus, al- 

molt contiguous to the wellern parts of Spain and Africa, yet 

wholly allowed up by that ocean 3 which, if true, might aftord 

a pallage from Africa to America by land before that ſubmerſion. 
Vo SURNMIUNISTER, 


Hales Origin of Mankind. 
; v. a. [ ſubminiſtro, Latin. 
To SUnMI NISTRATRE, 
word not much in uſe. 


To ſupply; to afford, 
Some things have been diſcovered, not only by the induſtry of 
mankind, but even the inferior animals have ſubminifered unto man 
the invention of many things, natural, artificial, and medicinal, 
Hales Origin of Mankind, 
Nothing ſubminiftrates apter matter to be converted into peſti- 
lent ſeminaries, than ſteams of naſty folks, Harvey, 


To SUnMINISTER. d. u. To ſubſerve. 

Paſſions, as fire and water, are good ſervants, but bad maſters, 

and /ubminifter to the beſt and worſt purpoles, L' Fftrange. 

SUnmt'ss, at}. [from ſubmifics, Lat.] Humble; ſub- 

miſlive ; obſequious. 

King James, mollified by the biſhop's ſubmiſs and eloquent let- 

ters, Wrote back, that though he were in part moved by his let- 

ters, yet he mould not be fully ſatistied except he ſpake with him. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 

Nearer his preſence, Adam, though not aw'd, | 

Yet with /xbmi/s approach, and reverence meek, 

Az to a ſuperior nature, bowel low. Af. e' Paradiſe Loft. 
Ber but with awe, 

In adoration at his feet 1 fell : 


S»bmi/t z he rear'd me. Milton. 


SUnMT 20108; n. J. | ſoumiſfion, Fr. 


8 UB: 


; from /bnar. 1 
1. Delivery of himſelf to the power of — Lat.) 
; 0 er. 
Submiſſion, dauphin ! "tis a mere French word 
We Engliſh warriors wot not what it means, 

2. Acknowledgment of inferiority or de 

humble or ſuppliant behaviour, 

* = - 3 and humility 
ork doth preſent himſelf unto your hi . 
Great prince, by that ſubmiſfion you Mga mes ele. 

Than eer your haughty courage won before. Hal | 

3- Acknowledgment of a fault; confeſſion of err a 

Be not as extreme in ſubmiſſien, as in offene. $h 2 | 

4 hos ee ; reſighation ; obedience. © then, 

o duty in religion is more juſtly require 1 | 
than a perfect ſubmiſſion to his will bs all ings. a Almighty, 

SUBM1 SSIVE, adj, [ ſubmiſſus, Lat.] Humble; 

fying ſubmiſſion or inferiority, 
On what ſubmi/Jive meſlage art thou ſent ? 
Her at his feet ſubmiſſive in diſtreſs 
He thus with peaceful words uprais'd. 
Sudden from the golden throne 
With a ſubmiſſive ſtep I haſted down 
The glowing garland from my hair 1 took, 
Love in my heart, obedience in my look. 

SUBM1'SSIVELY, adv. [from ſubmiſſive, 

with confeſſion of inferiority. © 

ES Fo goddeſs, 

oft in her tone, /ubmiſſtvely replies. D Y , 

But ſpeech ev'n — ſubmi wely withdraws . 

From rights of ſubjects, and the poor man's cauſe z 

Then pompous filence reigns, — ſtills the noiſy laws, p 

SUBMI'SSIVENESS. #, / [from ſubmiſſive, 

confeſſion of fault or inferiority. 

If thou ſin in wine and wantonneſs, 
Boaſt not thereof, nor make thy ſhame thy glory; 
Frailty gets pardon by ſubmiſſtveneſs, 
But he that boaſts ſhuts that out of his ſtory 
He makes flat war with God, and doth, defy, 
With his poor clod of earth, the ſpacious ſky. Herbert. 

SUBMI'SSLY, adv, [from ſubmiſi.] Humbly ; with ſub. 

miſſion, | 
Humility conſiſts, not in wearing mean cloaths, and gol 

and N15 but in mean e of chyſelf. eg Sar 

To SUBMIT. v. a. [ foumettre, Fr. ſubmitto, 

1. To let down; to ſink. 

N Sometimes the hill ſubmirs itſelf a while 
In ſmall deſcents, which do its height beguile; 
And ſometimes mounts, but ſo as billows play, 
Whoſe riſe not hinders but makes ſhort our way. 

| Neptune ſtood, 

With all his hoſts of waters at command, 
Beneath them to ſubmit th' officious flood, 

And with his trident ſhov'd them off the ſand, Dryden, 

2. To ſubject; to reſign without reſiſtance to authority, 

Return to thy miſtreſs, and ſubmit thyſelf under her hands, 
FR | ws . xvi. . 
Chriſtian people ſubmit themſelves to conformable obſervance of 
the lawful and religious conſtitutions of their ſpiritual rulers, White, 
Will ye ſubmit Your neck, and chuſe to bend 

The ſupple knee ? 

3. To leave to diſcretion; to refer to judgment. 
Whether the condition of the clergy be able to bear a heavy bur. 

den, is ſubmitted to the houſe, wift, 

To SUBMI'T. v. ». To be ſubject; to acquieſce in the 

authority of another; to yield. 

To thy huſband's will 

. Thine ſhall ſubmit : he over thee ſhall rule. Milton, 
Our religion requires from us, not only to forego pleaſure, but to 
ſubmit to pain, diſgrace, and even death, Ropers, 

SUBMU"LTIPLE. . /. A ſubmultiple number or quan- 

tity 1s that which is contained in another number a 

certain number of times exactly: thus 3 is /ubmaltiple 

of 21, as being contained in it ſeven times exactly. 
RY 8 Harris, 

SUBO'CTAVE. 1 adj. [ub and ofawus, Lat. and oclu- 

SuBOCTUPLE. e.] Containing one part of eight. 
As one of theſe under pulleys abates halt of that heavineſs of the 

weight, and cauſes the power to be in a ſubduple proportion; ſo two 

of them abate half of that which remains, and cauſe a ſubquadru- 

ple proportion, three a ſubſextuple, four a ſubofuple, = x 

$ | Wilkins's Mathematical Magick, 

Had they erected the cube of a foot for their principal concave, 
and geometrically taken its ſubo&Fave, the congius, from the cube 
of half a foot, they would have divided the congius into eight parts, 
each of which would have been regularly the cube of a quarter foot, 
their well-known palm z this is the courſe taken for our gallon, 

which has the pint tor its faber. Arbuthmnot on Coints 


ogy 
Shateſpea, e. 
pendance; 


Temple, 
Lelli. 


Pr ir. 
] Humbly ; 


] Humility, 


Layher. 
Latin.] 


Dryden, 


Milton, 


SUBO'RDINACY. J. / [from ſubordinate. Cubordi- 
SUN DIN ANC x. J nacy is the proper and analogicil 
word. ! 


1. The . of being ſubject. N 
Purſuing the imagination through all its extravagancies, is no 
ee method of correcting, and bringing it to act in ſuberdinaq 
to reaſon. N SpeRatare 


2. Series of ſubordination, | 
The ſubordinancy of the government changing hands ſa often, 
makes an unſteadineſsin the purſuit of the publick intereſts. Temple 


SUBO'RDINATE. adj. [ /ub and ordinatus, Latin.] 


1. Inferiour in order, 1n nature, in dignity, or power. 
It was ſubordinate, not enſlaved, to the underſtagding ; not 394 
ſervant to a maſter, but as a queen to her king, Who acknowledg's 

a ſubjection, yet retains a majeſty, | Kolb. 
Whether dark preſages of the night proceed from any latent power 

of the ſoul during her abſtraction, or from any operation ©t 5 A 
ordinate ſpirits, has been a diſpute, * 


2. Deſcending in a regular ſeries. 80 

The two armies were afligned to the leading of two generals, t. 
ther courtiers than martial men, yet aſſiſted with ſuberdinate com 
manders of great experience. Baca. 

His next ſubordinate TR 
Awak'ning, thus to him in ſecret ſpake, _ _ 

Theſe carry ſueh plain characters of ditagreement or alin. 
the ſeveral kinds and ſubordinate ſpecies of each are _ dl S 


iſhed. g 
4 ay 2 = ordino, Latin] To 


To SUBORDINATE. v. a. 
range under another. Not in uſe, but proper an 


elegant. f yy 
If I have ſubcrdinated picture and ſculpture to architeQure . 
miſtreſs, ſo there are other inferior arts ſubordinate to them. : 


Suno'RDINATELY. adv. [from ſubordinate.) In 4 ſe- 
ries regularly deſcending. 
It wb the 0 heſt ſtep of ill, to which all others — 
tend, one would chink it could be capable of no improveme Pi 
Decay of © : 

SunoRDINA' TION. #. / [ ſubordination, Fr. from 
ordinate.] | 
1. The ſtate of being inferiour to another. 


Nor can a council national decide, 


Zut with ſubordination to her guide, 


Dq. 


1. A 


ies regularly deſcending. 
. br having a local ſubordination, the rational 
litical, and ſometimes a ſacred, 


oſe a miniſtry where every ſingle perſon was of 
ed piety, and all great officers of ſtate and law diligent in 
rſons Who ip their ſeveral ſubordingtions would de obliged | 
the examples of their ſuperiors, the empire of irreligion 


RN. v. 4. [ ſuborner, Fr. 


privately; to procure by ſecret colluſion. 
lis judges. were the ſelf-· ſame, men by whom his accuſers were 


uborno, Latin. 


H 
Fond wretch | thou know'ſ not what thou ſpeak'ſt, 
Or elſe thou art ſubora'd againſt his honour | 
In hateful practice. 
Reaſon may meet 
Some ſpecious object, by the foe ſuborn'd, 
And fall into deception. 
His artful botom heaves diſſembled ſighs; 
And ters Juborn'd fall dropping from his eyes, 
1, To procure by indire 


Thoſe who by ling'ring ſickneſs loſe their breath, 
And thuſe who by delpair ſuboyn their death. 


go noN A TION. 7. * ; [ /ubornation, Fr, from ſuborn.] 
The crime of procuring any to do a bad action. 
Thomas earl of Deſmond was through falſe ſubornation of the 
of Edward IV. brought to his death at Tredah moſt unjuftly, 
Spenſer's Ireland. 
You ſet the crown | 
d of this forgetful man, 
And for his Take wear the deteſted blot 
Of murd'rous ſubornation, 
The fear of puniſhment in this life will preſerve men from few 
vices, fince ſome of the blackeſt often prove the ſureſt Reps to fa- 
wur; ſuch as ingratitude, hypocriſy, treachery, and ſubornation. 


| ASH 1 
gu nO'N MEK. . /. ¶ ſuborneur, Fr, from ſuborn.] 
that procures a bad action to be done. | 
&ynrOB NA. 1. J. [ ſub and parna, Latin.] A writ com- 
manding attendance in a court, under a 
SuBQUADRU'PLE. adj. [ ſub and quadrup 
ing one part of four. 
As one of theſe under pulleys abates half of that heavineſs the 
weight hath in itielf, and cauſes the power to be in a ſubduple pro- 
tion unto it, ſo two of them abate half of that which remains, 
and caule a ſubquadruple proportior.. 
SurQuUINTU PLE, adj, [ /ub and guintuple.] Contain- 
ing one part of five. 


It unto the lower pulley there were added another, then the power 
would be unto the weight in a /ubquintuple 


Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


Wilkins's Mathemat. Magick 


Mathematical Magick. 


Sunk“ TOR. 1. / | ſub and refor.] The rector's vice- 


He was choſen ſubrector of the college, 


SunREPTION. 2. /. [ jubreption, Fr. fubreptus, Lat.] 
g a favour by ſurpriſe or 


The act of obtainin 


SurreyT1 TIOUS. adj. | ſurreptice, Fr. ſurreptitius, 


Lat.] Fraudulently obtained from a ſuperior, by con- 
cealing ſome truth which would have prevent 


J SU-BROGATE., vb. a. 


[/ubrogo, Lat.] See 8 


7% SUBSCRUBE. v. a. [ /ouſcrire, Fr. ſubſcribo, Lat.] 
1, To give conſent to, by underwriting the name. 
ſubſcribing a covenant, which they pretended to 
ad been ſubſcribed in the reign of King James, 
and that his majeſty himſelf had ſubſcribed it; by which impoſi- 
tion people of all degrees engaged themfelyes in it. 
the names of thoſe perſons by whom t 


2, To atteſt by writing the name. 


Their particular teſtimony ought to be better credited, than ſome 
other ſubſcribed with an hundred hands. 


The king gone to-night ! ſubſcrib'd his pow'r ! 
*Confin'd to exhibition! all is gone. 
To SUBSCRIBE, d. u. 
1. To give conſent, 
Oftus, with whoſe hand the Nicene creed was ſet down, and 


fred for the whole chriſtian world to ſubſcribe unto, ſo far yielded 
in the end, as even with the ſame hand to ratify the Aria 


Adviſe thee what is to be done, 
And we will all Hide to thy advice, 
If wolves had at thy gate howl'd that ſtern time, 
Thou ſhouldſt have ſaid, Go, porter, turn the key, 
All cruels elſe ſubſcrib'd. 
So ſpake much humbled Eve; but fate 
S;-bſcrib'd not: nature firſt gave ſigns, impreſs'd 
On bird, beaſt, air. 


2, To promiſe a ſtipulated ſum for the promotion of any 


dunscR1 per. 1. [from 
1. One who ſubſcribes. 
2, One who contributes to any undertaking. , 
Let a pamphlet come out upon a demand in a proper juncture, 
every one of the party who can ſpare a ſhilling ſhall be a ſubſcriber, 


SUBSCRIPTION. #, /. [from ſubſeriptio, Lat.] 
1. Any thing underwritten. 
The man aſked, Ar 


ſpeare”s King Lear. 


fubſceriptio, Lat.] 


? We anſwered we were; 
fearing the leſs becauſe of the croſs we had ſeen in the ſubſcription. 


2. Conſent or atteſtation given. by underwriting the 
3. The act or ſtate of contributing to any undertaking. 
The work he plied; | 
Stocks and ſubſcriptions pour on ev'ry ſide. 
South-ſea ſubſcriptions take who pleaſe, 
Leave me but liberty, 
4. Submiſſion ; obedience. Not in uſe. 


ou elements, with unkindneſs 3 


I never gave you kingdom, cali'd you children; 


ou owe me no ſubſcriptions 


bega orion. 1. [ ſub and ſectio, Lat.] A ſubdivi- 
me of a larger ſeckion into a leſſer ; ſection of a 


adj. [from /ub/equer, Lat.] Fol 
. [Lib and ſeptuplus, Lat.] Con- 


22 pully there were added another, then 8 = 
the weight in a ſubquintuple proportion ; if a thir 
Jubjeprupl 5 e 


- 
duns; cUTIVE, 


VBSE'PTUPLE, 4 
taining one of 


s n 


g; not precedence. 


By this faculty we can take notice of the order of precedence and 
wbſequence in which they are pat, «44 Grew, 


SUBSEQUENT. adj. [ ſubſequent, Fr. fub, 
n NI. adj. quent, Fr. ſubſequens, Lat. 
This word is improperly pronounced 3 the ſe- 


cond ſyllable by Shake/peare,] Following in train; 
not preceding, | | 


In ſuch jndexes, although ſmall pricks 
To their ſubſequent volumes, there is ſeen | 
The baby figure of the giant maſs 


Of things to come, at large, Shakeſp. Treilus and Creſſida, 
The ſubſequent words come on before the precedent vaniſh, Bacon, 
Why does each conſenting fign 

With prudent harmony combine 

In turns to move, and ſubſequent appear 
To gird the globe and regulate the year ? 
This article is introduced as 
made about 1648, 


P r tor . 
ſubſequent to the treaty of Munſter, 
when England was in the utmoſt confuſion, 


4 | Swift. 
SU BSEQUENTLY, adv. [from ſubſequent.) Not to as 
to go before; ſo ns to follow in train. 

To men in governing moſt things fall out accidentally, and come 
not into any compliance with their preconceived ends; but they are 
forced to * ſubſequently, and to ſtrike in with things as they 
= out, by poſtliminious atter-applications of them to their pur- 
poſes, South, 

To SUBSE RVE. v. a. [/ubſervio, Lat.] To ſerve in 
ſubordination ; to ſerve inſtrumentally. 
Not made to rule, 
But to ſubſerve where wiſdom bears command, Milton. 

It is a greater credit to know the ways of captivating nature, and 
making her ſubſerve our purpoſes, than to have learned all the in- 
trigues of policy, | Glanville, 

The memory hath no ſpecial part of the brain devoted to its 


own ſervice, but uſes all thoſe parts which ſubſerwe our ſenſations, 
as well as our thinking powers, 


| Walſh. 
SUBSE'RVIENCE, 1 from /ub/erve.] Inſtrumental 
SUBSE RVIENCY, { fitneſs, uſe, or operation. 


Wicked ſpirits may by their cunning carry farther in a ſeeming 
confederacy or ſubſerwiency to the deſigns of a good angel. Dryden. 
There is an immediate and agil ſubſerwience of the {pirits to the 
empire of the ſoul, Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
We cannot. look upon the body, wherein appears ſo much fitneſs, 
uſe, and ſubſerwiency to infinite functions, any otherwiſe than as the 
_ efte& of contrivance. Bentley. 
There is a regular ſubordination and ſubſervieney among all = 
parts to beneficial ends, Cheyne's Philoſophical Principles. 
SUBSE'RVIENT. adj, fubſerviens, Lat.] bobordiance ; 
inſtrumentally uſeful. X 
Hammond had an incredible dexterity, ſcarce ever reading an 
thing which he did not make ſubſervient In one kind or other. Fell. 
Philoſophers and common heathens believed one God, to whom 
all things are referred; but under this God they worſhipped many 
inferior and ſubſervient gods. Stilling fleet. 
Theſe ranks of creatures are ſub/erwient one to another, and the 
moſt of them ſerviceable to man. | Ray. 
While awake, we feel none of thoſe motions continually made in 
the diſpoſal of the corporeal principles ſubſervient herein. Cretu. 
Senſe is ſubſerwient unto fancy, fancy unto intellect. Grew. 
We are not to conſider the world as the body of God; he is an 
uniform being, void of organs, members, or parts; and they are his 
creatures, ſubordinate to him, and ſubſervient to his will. 


Newton's Opticks. 
Moſt criticks, fond of ſome ſubſerwient art, 
Still make the whole depend upon a part; 
They talk of principles, but notions prize, 
And all to one lov'd folly ſacrifice, 
SUBSE'XTUPLE. adj. 
taining one part of ſix, 
One ot theſe under pullies abates half of that heavineſs the weight 
hath, and cauſes the power to be in a ſubduple proportion unto it, 
two of them a ſubquadruple proportion, three a R 
| Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. 
To SUBSUDE. v. 2. Lahde, Lat.] To fink ; to tend 


downwards, It is commonly uſed of one part of a 


compound, ſinking in the whole, Pope has uſed it 
rather improperly, 
He ſhook the ſacred honours of his head, 
With terror trembled heav'n's ſubſiging hill, 
And from his ſhaken curls ambrofial dews diſtill, 
Now Jove ſuipends his golden ſcales in air, 
Weigits the men's wits againſt the lady's hair: 
The doubtful beam long nods from fide to fide z 
At lengfh the wits mount up, the hairs ſubſide 
SUBSIDENCE, 


Pope. 


Dryden. 


Sussi"psncy.F ing; tendency downward, 
This gradual ſub/idency of the abyſs would take up a conſiderable 
time. | 


Burnet's Theory. 


gravity ſubſided at the fame time. Wroedward. 
By the alternate motion of thoſe air bladders, whoſe ſurfaces are 
by turns freed from mutual contact, and by a ſudden ſubſidence meet 
again by the ingreſs and egreſs of the air, the liquor is ſtill farther 
attenuated, : Arbuthnot. 
SUBSIDIARY. adj. 9 Fr. ſubſidiarius, Lat. 
from /ub/idy.] Aſſiſtant; brought in aid, 
Bitter ſubſtances burn the blood, and are a ſort of ſub/idiary gall, 
| Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
SU'BSIDY. . / [/ubfide, Fr. ſub/edium, Lat.] Aid, 
commonly ſuch as is given 1n money, 
They adviſed the king to lend ſpeedy aids, and with much ala- 


crity granted a great rate of /ub/idy. ; Bacon, 
"Tis all the /ub/idy the preſent age can raiſe, Dryden. 


It is a celebrated notion of a patriot, that a houſe of commons 
; ſhould never grant ſuch ſubſidies as give no pain to the people, leſt 
the nation ſhould acquieſce under a burden they did not feel, Addiſ. 


To SuB81'GN. v. a. [ ſubſigno, Lat.] To ſign under. 
Neither have they ſeen any deed, before the conqueſt, but ſub. 
ſigned with eroſſes and ſingle names without ſurnames, Camden. 


To SUBSTST. v. n. [ /ub/ifter, Fr. ſubfito, Lat.] 

1. To be; to have exiſtence. . : 

2. To continue; to retain the preſent tate or condi- 
tion. 


Firm we ſub/ſt, but poſſible to ſwerve. Milton, 
The very Nee. was removed, and it was a moral impoſſi- 
bility that the republick could ſub/ift any longer. Swift, 


To have means of living ; to be maintained, 

He ſhone ſo powerfully upon me, that, like the heat of a Ruſſian 
ſummer, he ripened the fruits of poetry in a cold climate z and 
gave me wherewithal to ſub/ift in the long winter which ſucceeded, 

| Dryden, 

Let us remember thoſe that want neceſſaries, as we ourlelves 
ſhould have defired to be remembered, had it been our ſad lot to 
ſubſſt on other men's charity, | Atterbury, 
4+ To inhere ; to have exiſtence by means of ſomething 

elſe. Wn | 7 

Though the general natures of theſe qualities are ſufficiently 
diſtant trom one another, yet when they come to l in particu- 
lars, and to be clothed with ſeveral accidents, then diſcernment 
is not fo eaſy. " 5 South, 


J» 


| Sv*nzxQUENG . . / ri e! 
of followin e wr. 9 85 


2, Competence; means of ſupporting life. 


3. Inherence in ſomething elſe, 


SUBSI'STENT. adj. [ ſub/iſtens, Lat.] 
1. Having real being 9 


2. Inherent. 


3. The eſſential part. 


5. Body; corporeal nature. 


ſub and ſextuplus, Lat.] Con- 


6. Wealth; means of life. 


SussTANTIAL. 
1. Real; actually exiſting. 6 


2. True; ſolid; real; not merely ſeeming. 

Pope. 

1. /. [from N he act of ſink- 
e 


This miſcellany of bodies being determined to ſubſidence merely | * 
by their different ſpecifick gravities, all thoſe which had the fame | 


3. Corporeal ; material. 
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SUBs1'sTENCE or Sussi's TEN 


. „ K TA fence; 
Fr. from ad. 2 wh 7 12255 
1. Real being. . 


The fleſh, and the conjunction of the fleſh with God, began 
both at one inſtant z his making and taking to himſelf our fleſh 
was but one act; ſo that in Chriſt there is no perſonal ſub/iRence but 
one, and that from everlaſting. | Hooker. 

We know as little how the union is diſſolved, that is, the chalñ 
of theſe differing ſub/encics that compound us, as how it firſt 
commenced, by | Glanville. 


Not only the things had ſub/Jence, but the very images were of 
ſome creatures exiſting. rh one SY Stilling fleets 


His viceroy could only propoſe to himſelf a 9 . 
ence out of the plunder of his province. Aadiſon. 


Such as deny ſpirits 4 e without bodies, will with difficulty | 
affirm the ſeparate exiſtence of their own. Brown. 


Theſe qualities are not ſub/ſfent in thoſe bodies, but are opera- 
tions of fancy begotten in ſomething elſe, Bentley. 


SUBSTANCE. . / [ ſubſtance, Fr. ſubſtantia, Lat.] 


can ſay that it is, 


Since then the ſoul works by herſelf alone, 
Springs not from ſenſe, nor humours well agreeing; 


1. Being; ſomething exiſting ; ſomething of which we 


Her nature is peculiar, and her own z ES 
She is a ſubſtance, and a perfect being. Davies. 
The ſtrength of gods, : 

And this empyreal ſubſtance, cannot fail, Milton. 


2. That which ſupports accidents: 


What creatures there inhabit, of what mold a 
And ſubſtance ? | Milton. 
Every py. is conſidered as ſubſiſting in and by itſelf, and then 


it is called a Jubſtance z. or it ſubſiſts in and by another, and then 
it is called a mode or manner of being, Watts, 


It will ſerve our turn to comprehend the ſubſtance, without con- 
ſining ourſelves to ſcrupulous exactneſs in form. 7. 
This edition is the ſame in ſubſtance with the Latin. Burn. 
They are the beſt epitomes, and let you ſee with one caſt of the 
eye the ſubſtance of a hundred pages. Addiſon. 


4. Something real, not imaginary ſomething ſolid, not 


empty. _ 
3 Shadows to- night ä 
Have ſtruck more terror to the ſoul ef Richard 


Than can the ſubſtance of ten thouſand ſoldiers 


Arm'd all in proof, and led by ſhallow Richmond, Sbaleſp. 
He the future evil ſhall no leſs , 
In apprehenſion than in ſubſtance feel. 


Milton. 


Heroick virtue did his actions guide, ; 
And he the ſubſtance, not th' appearance, choſe : 

To reſcue one ſuch friend he took more pride, | 
Than to deſtroy whole thouſands of ſuch foes, Dryden. 


| God is no longer to be worſhipped and believed, in as a god fore- 
ſhewing and aſſuring by vi es, but as a god who has performed the 
1 of what he prom ſed. Nelſon. 


Between the parts of opake and coloured bodies are many ſpaces, 
either empty or repleniſhed with mediums of other denſities z as, 
water between the tinging corpuſcles wherewith any liquor is im- 
pregnated, air between the aqueous globules that conſtitute clouds or 
miſts, and for the moſt part ſpaces void of both air and water ; but 

et perhaps not wholly void of all ſubfance between the parts of 
ard bodies. 60%, uten. 

The qualities of plants are more various than thoſe of animal 
ſubſtances. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

There may be a great and conſtant cough with an extraordinary 


diſcharge of flegmatick matter, while, notwithſtanding, the ee 
of the lungs remains ſound. . Blackmore, 


He hath caten me out of houſe and home, and hath put all my 
ſubſtance into that fat belly of his; but I will have ſome of it out 
again. ä | " '”,, Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

We are deſtroying many thouſand lives, and exhauſting our ſub- 
fance, but not for our on intereſt, | | Swift. 


adj. ¶ ſubRantiel, Fr. from ſubftance.] 


If this atheiſt would have his chance to be a real and ſubſtantial 
agent, he is more ſtupid than the vulgar. entley. 


O bleſſed, bleſſed night! 1 am afraid, 
Being in night, all this is but a dream 
Too flattering ſweet to be ſub/antial. 
To give thee being, 1 lent SIO 
Out of my fide to thee, neareſt my heart, 
" Subſtantial life, 
If happineſs be a ſubſtantia/ good, | 
© Not fram'd of accidents, nor ſubje& to them, 
I err'd to ſeck it in a blind revenge. Denham. 
Time, as a river, hath brought down to us what is more light 
and ſuperficial, while things more ſolid and ſubſtantial have been 
immerſed, Glanvilles 
The difference betwixt the empty vanity of oſtentation, and the 
ſubſtantial ornaments of virtue. L' Eftrange. 
Obſervations are the only ſure grounds whereon to build a laſt- 
ing and ſubſtantial philoſophy. Mood board. 
A ſolid and ſubſtantial greatneſs of ſoul, looks down with negle& 
on the cenſures and applauſes of the multitude, Addiſon. 
This uſeful, charitable, humble employment of yourſelves, is 


what I recommend to you with greateſt carneſtneſs, as being a %% - 
ſtantial part of a wiſe and pious life, | ; 


k) bakeſpeares 


Milton. 


Now ſhine theſe planets with ſubſtantial rays ? | 
Does innate luſtre gild their meaſur'd days? Prior. 
The ſun appears flat like a plate of filver, the moon as big as 


the ſun, and the rainbow a large ſubſtantial arch in the ſky ; all 
which are groſs falſehoods. 


Watts, 
4. Strong; ſtout ; bulky, 
| Subſtantial doors, | | 
Croſs-barr'd and bolted faſt, fear no aſſaults, Milton, 


5. Reſponſible ; moderately wealthy; poſſeſſed of ſub- 

ſtance, | 

Trials of crimes and titles of right ſhall be made by verdiR of a 
jury, choſen out of the honeſt and moſt ſubſtantial freeholders, 


The merchants, and ſubſtantial citizens, cannot make up more 
than a hundred thouſand families. 


Addiſon on the Mar. 
SUBSTANTIA'LITY. * [from /ub@antial.] 
1. The ſtate of real exiſtence. ee 


2. Corporeity z materiality. | 
Body cannot act on any thing but by motion z motion cannot be 
recelved but by quantity and matter: the ſoul is a ranger to ſuch 
groſs ſubftantiality, and owns nothing of theſe. Glanwille's Sceſſii. 

SUBSTANTIALLY. adv. [| from /ubſtantial.] 

1. In manner of a ſubſtance ; with reality of exiſtence. 
In him his Father ſhone ſubſtantially expteſi dl. Milton. 
2. W ; ſolidly. 3 
Having ſo ſubſtanti rovi or the miſed 
thenſelves % K I go war that ſummer, "I road 


3. Truly; 


8 UB 
ſe, | 


Truly; folidly ; really; with fixed purpo 
s The ba of this religion Ate make men, if they would truly 
obſerve them, ſubflantially religious towards God, chaſte, and tem- 
perate. THlotſon, 
+ With competent wealth, f 
UBSTA'NTIALNES6. #. /. [from ubfantial.] 
1. The ſtate of being ſubſtantial, ; 
2. Firmneſs ; ſtrength z power of holding or laſting. 
When ſunt combineth with delightfulneſs, fulneſs with 
fineneſs, how can the language which conſiſteth of theſe ſound 
other than moſt full of ſweetneſs ? Camden's Remains. 
In degree of ſubſlantia/ngſs next above the Dorique, ſuſtaining the 
third, and adorning the ſecond ſtory. Motten. 
8ynsTA'NTIALS.n/.[ without fingular. ] Eſſential parts. 
Although a cuſtom introduced againſt the ſubfantials of an ap- 
al be not valid, as that it ſhould not be appealed to a ſuperior 
— to an inferior judge, yet a cuſtom may be introduced againſt 
the accidentals of an appeal. Ayliffe's Parergon, 
To SUT NTIATE. v. a. [from ſubfance.] To make 
to exiſt. 
The accidental of any act Is ſaid to be whatever advenes to the 
act Itſelf already ſubſtantiated, | Ayliffe's Parer gon. 
Su'nT ANT IVI. 1. , [ Hub tant iy, Fr. ſubſtanti vum, Lat.] 
A noun betokening the thing, not a quality. 
Claudian perpetually cloſes his ſenſe at the end of a verſe, com- 
. monly called golden, or two ſubſtantives and two adjeRives, with a 
verb betwixt them to keep the peace. Dryden, 
SunsTA'NTIVE. adj, L/ubfantivus, Lat.] 
1. Solid ; depending only on itſelf, Not in uſe. 
He conſidered how tutficient and ſubſtantive this land was to 
maintain Itſelf, without any aid of the foreigner. Bacon, 
2. Betokening exiſtence. 
One | obliged to join many particulars in one propoſition, be- 
cauſe the repetition hp antive verb would be tedious, Arbuth, 
SunsTA"NTIVELY. adv. [from /ubftantive.) As a ſub- 
ſtantive. 
To Su'nsriT ur. v. 4. [ ſubſtituer, Fr. ſubſtitutus, from 
ſub and fatuo, Lat.) To put in the place of ano- 
ther, 
In the original deſigns of N a man can ſubſtitute none 
for them that can equally conduce to his honour, 
Government of the Tongue, 
If a ſwarthy tongue 
Is underneath his humid palate hung, 
Reje& him then, and N another. Dryden. 
Some few verſes are inſerted or ſubſtituted In the room of others, 
| Congreve. 
Su"psT1ITUTE. . / [ /ub/titut, Fr, from the verb.] 
1. One * by another to act with delegated power. 
ere you tworn to the duke, or to the deputy ? 
noms | im and his ſubſtitutes, Shakeſpeare, 
You 've taken up, 
Under the counterfelted zeal of God, 
The ſubje@ts of his ſub tu te, my father, 
And here upſwarm'd them, Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Haſt thou not made me here thy ſubſlitute, 
And theſe inferior far beneath me ſet ? Milton. 
Providence delegates to the ſupreme magiſtrate the ſame power 
for the good of men, which that ſupreme magiſtrate transfers to 
thoſe ſeveral ſab ute who aft under him. —  Addifon, 
2. It is uſed likewiſe for things: as, one medicine is a 
ſubſtitute for another. 


SunsTiTU TION, . / [ Subſtitution, Fr. from fubſti- 


tute.) The act of placing any perſon or n in the 
room of another; the ſtate of being placed in the 
room of another. | | 
He did believe 
He was the duke, from ſubfitution 
And executing th' outward face of reg, 
With all prerogative.“ \bakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
Nor ſal, ſulphur, or mercury can be ſeparated trom any pertect 


metals; for every part, ſo ſeparated, may cakily be reduced into per- 
fe metal without /ubflitution of that which chymilts imagine to 
be wanting. Bacon's Phyſical Remains, 
To SUnSTRA'CT. v. 4. [ jubtrabo, Lat. fouftrattion, Fr.] 
1, To take away part from the whole, 
2. To take one number from another. 
SUnsTRATCTION. % | fouftraire, Qs gage, Fr.] 
1. The act of taking away part from the whole. 
I cannat call this piece Tully's nor my own, being much altered 
not only by the change ot the lie, but by add ion and ſubſtrattion. 
Denbam, 
2. [In arichmetick.] The taking of a leſſer number 
out of a greater of like kind, whereby to find out a 
third number, being or declaring the inequality, ex- 
cels, or difference between the numbers given. 
| | Cocker's Arithmetich. 
SunzsTRU"CTION, % [ſubfrudtio, from /ub and Prue, 
Latin.] Underbuilding, 
To found our habitation firmly, examine the hed of earth upon 
which we build, and then the underfillingy, 1 as the 
anelents call it, orton's Archite@ure. 
Suns TY LAK, adj. [/ub and fylus.) SubRylar line is, in 
' dialing, a right line, whereon the gnomon or ſtyle of 
a dial is ereQed at right angles with the plane. Di. 
Riect the ftyle perpendicularly over the ſub/li/ar line, fo as to 
make an angle with the dial-plane equal to the elevation of the 
pole of your place, * exon's Mechanical Kxerciſer, 
Sunsv'LTIVE. | ag}. [ 4 Pap Lat.] Hovunding; 
Svnxv'lrory, F moving by ſtarts, 
Sunsv*"LTORILY. adv. [from /xb/altory.} In a bound- 
ing manner z by fits ; by ſtarts. 
'The ſpirits ſpread even, and move not 
make the parts clote and pliants acon's Natural Hiſtory. 
$SunTra'nGunt. . / In any curve, is the line which 
determines the interſeQion of the tangent in the axis 
prolonged. Dig. 
To SUnTRND, wa, [/4b and rexdo, Lat.] To be ex- 
tended under. | 
In reQtangles and triangles, the ſquare which Is made of the fide 
that ſubtexgeth the right angle, Is equal to the Iquates which are 
wade of the Ades containing the right angle. Brown. 
| From Arles rightways draw a line, to end 
in the fame round, and let that line ſabrend 
An equal triangle 1 now fince the lines 
Mutt three times touch the round, and meet three figns, 
Whoere'er they meet In angles, thole are trines. 


W %% La and tent, Lat.) The chord of 
an arch. 
SU*'BTER. [Latin.] In compoſition, ſignifies wader. 
SUnTKAFLU'ENT. | ag, [ /abrerflue, Latin.) Running 
$vnrkavivous, dale a 5 
$U'nTERPUGK, % Fr. io, 
Lat.] A ſhift; an —_ a trick. hs 
"The king cared not for fubrerfogrr, but would fand envy, und 
appear in any thing that was to his mind. aden 
gtwithitanding all their fly Auge and du ed evations, 
12 | 


1% for that will 


4 


* 
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put the produ t of all their endeavours is but as the birth of the la- 
ring mdunthins, wind and emptineſs. Glanville, 
Affect not little ſhifts and ſubterfuges to avoid the force of an 


Watts. 
argument. 
SUBTERRA NEAL, adj. Ls and terra, Lat. ſoufter- 
SUBTERRANEAN, | raine, Fr. Subterranean or "i 
SunBTERRANEOUS. {| terrantous is the word now uled. 
SU'BTERRANY, Lying under the earth ; place 
below the ſurface, 
Metals are wholly ſubrerranyz whereas plants are part above 
earth, and part under. Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. 
In ſubterranies, as the fathers of their tribes, are brimſtone and 
mercury. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


The force 
Of ſubterranean wind tranſports a hill 
Torn from Pelorus, or the ſhatter'd fide 
Of thund'ring tna, whoſe combuſtible 
And fuel'd entrails thence conceiving fire, i 
Sublim'd with mineral fury, aid the winds. Milton. 
Alteration proceeded from the change made in the neighbouring 
ſubterraneal parts by that great conflagration. Boyle. 
Tell by what paths, what ſubterranean ways, 
Back to the fountain's head the ſea conveys 


The refluent rivers. Blackmore. 
Let my ſoft minutes glide obſcurely on, 
Like ſubterraneous ſtreams, unheard, unknown. Norris, 
This ſubterraneous paſſage was not at firſt deſigned ſo much for a 
highway as for a quarry, iſon. 
Rous'd within the ſubterranean world, 


Th' expanding earthquake unreſiſted ſhakes | 
Aſpiring cities, Thomſon. 
SUBTERRANITY. . / [ ſub and terra, Lat.] A place 
under ground. Not in uſe, 

We commonly conſider ſubterranities not in contemplations ſuffi- 
elently reſpective unto the creation. Broꝛon. 
SU'BTILE. adj. [ fabtile, Fr. ſubtilis, Lat. This word 

is often written le.] P 

$, 


1. Thin; not denſe; not gr 
From his eyes the fleeting fair | 
Retir'd, like ſubtle ſmoke diflolv'd in air. Dryden's Georgicks, 
Deny Des Cart his ſubtile matter, 
You leave him neither fire nor water, Prior, 
Ts not the heat conveyed through the vacuum by the vibrations 
of a much ſubtiler medium than air, which, after the air was 
drawn out, remained in the vacuum ? Newton's Opticks. 
2. Nice; fine ; delicate; not coarſe, 
But of the clock, which in our breafts we bear, 
The ſubtile motions we forget the while. 
Thou only know'ſt her nature and her pow'rs 3 
Her ſubtile form thou only canſt define. 
I do diflinguiſh plain 
Fach ſubtile line of her immortal face. 
3. Piercing; acute, 
Paſs we the flow diſeaſe, and ſubtile pain, 
Which our weak frame is deſtin'd to ſuſtain ; 
The cruel ſtone, the cold catarrh. Prior. 
4+ Cunning ; artful ; fly ; ſubdolous. In this ſenſe it 
is now commonly written lte. Milton ſeems to 
have both. [See SunTLE. 
Arrius, a prieſt in the church of Alexandria, a ſubtile-witted and 
a marvellous fair-ſpoken man, was diſcontented that one ſhould be 
placed before him in honour, whoſe ſuperior he thought himſelf in 
deſert, becauſe through envy and ſtomach prone unto contradiction. 


Davies. 
Davies. 


Davies. 


Heoker . 
Think you this York 
Was not incenſed by his ſubtle mother 
To taunt and ſcorn you ? 


Shakeſpeare's Richard 111, 
O ſubtile love, a thouſand wiles thou haſt . 
By humble ſuit, by ſervice, or by hire, 
To win a maiden's hold, Fairfax, 
A woman, an harlot, and ſubtile of heart. Prov. vil. 10. 
Nor thou his malice, and falſe guile, contemn : 
Subtile he needs mult be, who could ſeduce 


Angels, Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
5. Deceitful. | 
| Like a bow! upon a ſubtle ground, 
I've tumbled paſt the throw, Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus, 


6, Refin'd ; acute beyond neceſſity. 
„Things remote from uſe, obicure, and ſubtle, 
Su"BTILELY, adv, [from Cent 
1. In a ſubtile manner; thiuly ; not denſely. 
2. Finely ; not groſsly. | 
The conſtitution of the air appeareth more ſubrilely by worms in 
oak-apples than to the ſenſe of man. Bacon. 


In theſe plaiſters the ſtone ſhould not be too ſubrilely powdered z 
for it will better manifelt its attraction in more ſenſible dimenſions, 


| Brown's Yulgar Errours, 
The opakeſt bodies, if ſubtilcly divided, as metals diſſolved in 
acid menſtruums, become perfect] 


y tranſparent. Newton, 
3- Artfully ; cunningly, | 
By granting this, add the reputation of loving the truth ſincerely 
to that of "_ been able to oppole it gps © oyle, 
Others have ſought to eaſe themſelves of affliction by diſputing 
ſubtilely againſt it, and pertinaciouſly maintaining that aMflictions 
are no real evils, Tillotjon's Sermons, 
Su'BTILENKSS. . / [from ſubtile.] | 
1. Finenels ; rareneſs. 
2. Cunning ; artfulneſs. | 
To SUuTILIATE. v. a, [from ſubtile.] To make thin. 


A very dry and warm or ſubtiliating air opens the ſuctace of the 
earth, Harvey on the Plague. 


SvpTILIA TION, 1. / „ Fr. from /ubtiliate.] 


The act of making thin. 
By fubtiliation and ratefachon the oil contained in grapes, if dif. 
tilled before it be fermented, becomes ſpirit of wine. Boyle. 
SUBTILIZA'TION. x. /; [from /udtilive.] 
1. Subtilization is making any thing ſo volatile as to 
riſe readily in ſteam or vapour, Quincy. 
Fluids have their reſiſtances proportional to their denſities, ſo 
that no ſubtilization, diviſion of parts, or refining, can alter theſe 


reſiſtances. 
2. Refinement ; ſuperfluous acuteneſs. 
To SUBTILUZK. v. 4. [ fubtilizer, Fr. from ſabtile.] 
1. To make thin; to make leſs groſs or coarſe, 
Chyle, 2 mixed with the choler and pancreatick juices, 


is further ſubrilized, and rendered ſo fluid and penetrant, that the |, 


thinner and finer part ealily finds way In at the ftreight orifices of 


the lacteous veins, Ray on the Creation. 
Body cannot pe vital; for if it be, then is it fo cither as / 
or organized, moved or endowed with lite. Grew, 


2. To refine ; to ſpin into uſeleſs niceties. 


The moſt obvious verity is fybtilized into niceties, and 


n in- 
to a thread indiſcernible by common opticks. 


ment, 


on. Digd on Bodies, 
Su"aT1LTY. % Ce, Fr. from fubrile.| 
1. Thinneſs ; fineneſs ; exility of parts. 


The fodtiltics of particular ſounds may paſs th ough ſaxill cran- 
nies not confuſed, keck. magaity not L. 


Milton. 


Cheyne's Piu ical Principles, | 


Giowville, | 
To SUBTILI'z8, v.. To talk with too much refine- 


Qualities and moods ſome modern philoſophers have ſadcilined 


sus 


How hall we this union well ? 
 Nought ties the ſoul, her jubrilty is ſuch. 
The corporeity of all bodies being the fame, ang 
bodies being eſſentially the fame thing, could 3 


 Dovia, 
an ety in al 
become vital, then any degree of ſubtilty would eh by ſubrj 


gree of life, ace dome de. 
Bodies, the more of kin are to ſpirit in ſubrity Cofmalogia, 
ment, the more ſpreading and ſelf- diffuſive are they, and refing; 
2. Nicety ; exility, Neri, 


Whatioever is inviſible, in reſpect of the flneneſi 
ſubtilty of the motion, is little — of the body or 


3- Refinement ; too much acuteneſs, 
You prefer the reputation of candour before that of ſubrity 


Intelligible diſcourſes are { 851. 
dare ſpoiled by too much ſubrity ue. 
Greece did at length a learned race produce lei. 
Who needful ſcience mock'd, and arts of uſe 1 
Mankind with idle ſubtiltizs embroll, 
And faſhion ſyſtems with"romantick toil. Bla 
They give method, and ſhed ſubrilty upon their author, 2 
4. Cunning ; artifice; ſlyneſs, 7 
inding force now faint to be, 

He thought grey hairs afforded ſubtilty. Sig 
Fa 1 2 of ſavage Indians know not ſo 1 0 
o hate all virtues as ſome men's ſubtilty, : 
: Sleights proceedin OP King Char, 

„ As from his wit and native ſubelety, Mil 
Su'BTLE. adj, [written often for /ubtile, eſpeciall * 
the ſenſe of cunning.] Sly; artful ; cunning p 

Some ſubtle headed fellow will put ſome quirk, or devik ſ 
evaſion, whereof the reſt will take hold, 9 


Shall we think the ſubtie-witted French 
By magick verſe have thus coptriv'd his end? Sb. Han. 


cen. 


Conj'rers and ſore' rer, that, afraid of him, 


The ſerpent, ſubtieſt beaſt of all the field. mh 
The Arablans — — of a deep and Gab wit. $ _ 
Su'nBTLY, adv, [from ſubtls.] 225 
1. Slily; artfully; cunningly. 
Thou ſee'ſt how fubtly to detain thee 1 deviſe; | 
Inviting thee to hear, while 1 relate. Milton's Paradiſe Lift, 


2. Nicely ; delicately. 
In the nice bee, what ſenſe ſo ſubtly true, 
From pois'nous herbs extracts the healing dew ! P 
To SuBTRA'CT. v. a. | ſubtrafio, Latin. They w 
derive it from the Latin write /ubtra@ ; thole who 
know the French original, write /ubfra#, which is 
Be common word.] To withdraw part from the 
rent, a 
Reducing many things unto charge, which, b 
came ce 55 ſubrafled from the crown. y RE 
What is ſubtraFed or ſubducted out of the extent of the diving 
perfection, leaves till a quotient infinite, Hale 
The ſame ſwallow, by the. ſubtracting daily of her eggs, laid nine- 
teen ſucceſſively, and then gave over, Ray, 
SUBTRA'CTER. 2. / [ ſubtraho, Lat.] The number 
to be taken out of a larger number, 


SUBTRA'CTION. . / See SUBSTRACT1ON, 


SUBTRABE'ND, n. / | ſubtrabendum, Lat.] The num 
ber out of which is taken. 1 


SUBTRI'PLE. adj. L /ubtriple, Fr. ſub and triplus, Lat.] 
Containing a third, or one part of three. 
The power will be in a ſubtriple proportion to the weight, 
X 5 ilkins's Mathematical Magich, 
Su 2 NTA'NEOUS, adj. [ ſubventaneus, Lat.] Addle; 
Windy. > 
daldie unto the relation of the mares in Spain, and their ſab- 
wentaneous conceptions from the weſtern wind, Braun, 
To SUBVE'RSE. wv. a. ¶ ſubverſus, Latin.] To ſubvert, 
Spen/er uſes ſubwerſt in the ſame ſenſe. 
Empires ſubwers'd, when ruling fate has truck 
Th' unalterable hour, Thomſon's Autumn, 
SUBVERSION, #. / [ ſubverſion, Fr. ſubverſus, Latin,] 
Overthrow ; ruin; deſtruction, 
Theſe ſeek ſubverſion of thy harmleſs life, Shak, Henry VI, 
It is far more honourable to ſuffer, than to proſper in their ruin 
and ſub verſion. | King Chart, 
"Theſe things refer to the opening and ſhutting the abyſs, with 
the diſſolution or ſubverſion of the earth. Burnet, 
Laws have been often abuſed, to the oppreſſion and the ſubverfirm 
of that order they were intended to preſerve. Rogers, 
SUnvB'RS1VE. adj, [from /ubvert.) Having tendency 
to overturn : with of; 
Lying is a vice ſubverſive of the very ends and deſign of conver- 
ſation. Rogeri, 
To SUBVE'RT. v. a. [ /ubvertir, Fr. ſubverto, Lat.] 
1. To overthrow ; to overturn ; to deſtroy ; to turn 
upſide down. 
God, by things deem'd weak, a ä 
Subverts the worldly ſtrong and worldly wiſe. Milton, 
No propoſition can be received for divine revelation, if contra* 
dictory to our clear intuitive knowledge ; becauſe this would Juv 


vert the ir ak of all knowledge. Lale. 
Trees are jubwerted or broken by high winds, Mirtiner. 


2. To corrupt; to confound, 
Strive not about words to no purpoſe, but to the ſubverting of tht 
- hearers, 2 Tims iis 14+ 
SUBVERTER. #, / [from ſubvert.) Qverthrower ; de. 
ſtroyer. 
O traitor | worſe than Sinon was to Troy; 
O vile ſub verter of the Gallick reign,  \ 
More falſe than Gano was to Charlemagne! Dryden. 
They anathematize them as enemies to God, and ſubverten of 
ſouls, Waterlands 
SUBURB. ./ [ uburbium, Lat.] 
1. Building without the walls of a city, 
There 's a trim rabble let in : are all theſe your faithfo! friend 
o' th* ſuburb: ? Shakeſpeare's Henry VIlle 
What can be more to the diſvaluatios of the power of the Spe- 
niard, than to have marched ſeven days in the heart of his coun 
tries, and lodged three nights in the ſuburbs of 8 city! 


' Bacon's War with Spain: 
2. The confines ; the out 
| The /uburbs of my jacket are fo gone, | 
| I have not left one Aut to ſit ne eg clave. 
They on the ſmoothed plank, 
The ſ«burb of their ſtraw- bullt citadel, 
Expatiate, Mitten 


When our fortunes are violently changed, ou. ſpirits are un- 
2 if they always ſtood in the ſuburbs and __—_ of 


Wi. . 
Sunu"nBAN, adj. [ frburbanus, Lat. from /aburb.) la- 
habitiag the ſuburb, 
Poor clinches the ſuburban muſe affordy, 


And Panton waging harmleſs war with words. Dryder 
Then weds an heireſs of ſubdurben mould, 
Ugly av apes, but well endow'd with gold. . 


Suawonren 7. . [ ſub and worker] Underwork* 3 
| ſubordinate helper, 

He that governs well leads the blind; but he that teaches ts 

him eyes : and it is glorious to be a ſubxoerksr to grace, ip lernt 


A. e. ; 


it from ſome of the inconveniences of original Un- South. 
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her ice of eie elſe. 

the pr Atius ſtrictly to be believed when he preſcribeth the 
Not te otter as a ſuccedaneows unto caſtoneum. Brown, 

fone 0 not diſcovered the menſtruum : I will preſent a ſucceda- 


«xperiment made with a common liquor, 


| 
gut 
een for ſomething elie. . 
SUCCEED. v. n. ¶ ſuccider, Fr. ſuccedo, Lat.] 
if 1 follow in order. gy 
J. If 1 were now » = 
; be moſt happy 3 for I fear 
* we” bach her conſent ſo abſolute, 
hat not another comfort like to this 


dt in unknown fate. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
STe of all ages to ſucceed will eurſe my head. Milton, 


Jo come into the place of one who has quitted or 


3 let it cool by degrees in ſuch relentings of nealing 
heats, Left it ſhould ſhiver in pieces by a violent ſucceeding of air in 


t the fire. Di on Bodies. 
_ Enjoy till I return £9 


Short pleaſures ; for long woes are to ſucceed, Milton, 

If the father left only daughters, they equally ſucceeded to him 
bo copartnerſhips without prelation or preference of the — 

tion. 1 0 5 ale. 
”_ Nen ſucceeds to love, and rage to grief, Dryden. 
While theſe limbs the vital ſpirit feeds, 
While day to night, and night to day ſucceeds, 
Burnt-oft rings morn and ev'ning ſhall be thine, 
And fires eternal in thy temples ſhine, Dryden. 

Theſe dull harmleſs makers ot lampoons are yet of dangerous 
eumple to the publick : ſome witty men may ſucceed to their 
efighss and, mixing ſenſe with malice, blaſt the reputation of the 
molt innocent. A. F : Dryden. 

The pretenſions of Saul's family, who received his crown from 
the immediate appointment of God, ended with his reign z and 
David, by the ſame title, ſucceeded in his throne, to the excluſion 
of Jonathan. WS 3 Locke. 
Jo obtain one's wiſh ; to terminate an undertaking 
in the deſired effect. 

"Tis almoſt impoſſible for poets to ſucceed without ambition: 
n nation mult be raiſed by a deſire of fame to a deſire . * 
his addreſs I have long thought owing ; and if I had To at- 
tempied, 1 might have been vain enough to think 1 might have 
jucteded, ; Dryden. 

A knave 's a knave to me in ev'ry ſtates 
Alike my ſcorn, if he ſucceed or fail: | 
Sporus at court, or Japhet in a jail. Pope. 


4 To terminate according to wiſh; to have a good 


effect. 
I thou deal truly, thy doings ſhall proſperouſly Ay, to on. 
+» IV. Ds 
This was impoſſible for Virgil to imitate, becauſe of the ſeve- 
nity of the Roman language : Spenſer endeavoured it in Shepherd's 
Kilendar; but neither will it ſucceed in Engliſh, ryden. 
Jo go under cover. a 
Pleaſe that ſilvan ſcene to talce, 
Where uncertain ſhadows make z 
Or will you to the cooler cave ſucceed, 
Whoſe mouth the curling vines have overſpread? Dryden. 
N SUCCEED. v. a. | 


Jo follow ; to be ſubſequent or conſequent to. 

In that place no creature was hurtful unto man; and thoſe de- 
fruive effects they now diſcover ſucceeded the curſe, and came in 
with thorns and briars. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

2, To proſper ; to make ſucceſsful. 

Now frequent trines the happier lights . 

And high rais'd Jove from his dark priſon freed, 
Thyte weights took off that on his planet hung, 

Will gloriouſly the new laid works ſucceed. Dryden. 
Succeed my with, and ſecond my deſign, 

The faireſt Deiopeia ſhall be thine, 

And make thee father of a happy line. Dryden's Aneid. 


Succk"EDER. 1. . [from eee One who follows; 
one who comes into the place of another, 
Now this great | hart all repairs, 

He builds up ſtrength and greatneſs for his heirs, 
Out of the virtues that adorn'4 his blood, Daniel. 
Nature has ſo har imprinted it in us, that ſhould the envy of 
predeceſſors deny the ſecret to ſucceeders, they yet would 17 e 
uc hing. 
They make one man 's particular fancies, perhaps failings, con- 
fining laws to others, and convey them to their ſucceeders, who at- 
terwards miſname all unobſequiouſneſs as preſumption, Boyle, 


WCCE'SS. mn. / | ſuccds, Fr. faccefſur Lat.] 
1, The termination of any affair happy or unhappy. 


Succeſs without any epithet is commonly taken tor 
good ſucceſs, | 


For good ſucceſs of his hands, he aſketh ability to do of him 


that is moſt unable. id. xlli. 19. 
Perplex'd and troubled at his bad ſucceſs 
The tempter ſtood. | Milton, 
Not Lemuel's mother with more care 


Did counſel or inſtruct her heir; 

Or teach, with more ſucceſs, her ſon | 
The vices of the time to ſhun. Waller, 
Every reaſonable man cannot but wiſh me ſucceſs in this at- 
tempt, becauſe IJ undertake the proof of that which it is every 
man's intereſt that it ſhould be true, Tillotſon, 

Whilſt malice and ingratitude confeſs, 
They've ſtrove for ruin long without ſucceſs. Garth, 
Gas ſulphuris may be given with ſucceſs in any diſeaſe of the 
lungs, Arbuthnot on Diet. 
Military ſucceſſes, above all others, elevate the minds of a people. 


Atterbury. 
2. dueceſſion. Obſolete. 


All the ſons of theſe five brethren reigned 
By due ſucceſs, and all their nephews late, 
Even thrice eleven deſcents, the crown retained. Spenſer. 


dvcer'ssrur. adj, ¶ ſucceſs and full.] Proſperous ; 


happy ; fortunate. | 
hey were terrible alarms to perſons grown wealthy by a long 
nd ſucceſsfn/ impoſture, by perſuading the world that men mitzlit 
noneſt and happy, though they never mortified any corrupt ap- 


petites, South. 
He obſerv'd the illuſtrious throng, 


Their names, their fates, their conduct and their care 
a peaceful ſenates and ſucceſiſul war. Dryden. 

his is the moſt proper and moſt ſucceſsful ſeaſon to meet and 

Wack the advancing enemy, Blackmore 
The early hunter 

Neſſes Diana's hand, who leads him ſafe 

Oer hanging clifts z who ſpreads his net ſucceſsful, 

And guides the arrow through the panther's heart. Prior. 


Weer'srulLYy. adv. [from ſucceſiful.] Proſper- 


oully ; luckily ; fortunately, 
The He is too young, yet he looks ſucceſsfully, Shakeſpeare. 
W would want a competent inſtrument to collect and convey 
* rays ſucceſsfully, or ſo as to imprint the ſpecies with any vi- 
2 on a dull prejudicate faculty. Hammond. 


rule of imitating God can never be ſuceeſifully propoſed but 


[ fucceqaneus, Lat.] Supplying | upon Chiigian 


Boyre. 
25.7 NEU. 5. %, [Latin.] That which is put 


8 U 8 


principles; ſuch as that this world is a plact not 
of ryt, but oi: dry, 


A reformation ſucceſsfully carried on in thiv great town would in 

ume ſ;read itſelf RT Kingdom. 35 Sævi/ t. 

a Biceding, when the expectoratlon goes on fucceſsfully, ſuppreſſeth 

t. 6 | | Arbuthnet on Diet. 

SUCCE"SSPULNESS, 3. , [from ſucceſsful.) Happy con- 
cluſion; defired event; ſeries of fortune, 

An opinion of the ſucce sfulneſs of the work is as neceſſary to 
found a purpoſe of undertaking it, as the authority of commands, 
or the perſuafiveneſs of promiſes. Hammond. 

SUCCESSION. . / F Fr, fucceſio, Lat.] 


1. C6nſecution ; ſeries of one thing or perſon following 
another, 


St, Auguſtine, having reckoned up a great number of the biſhops 
of Rome, ſaith, in all this order of ſucceſſion of biſhops there is not 
one found a Donatiſt, | Hooker. 

Reflection on appearances of ſeveral Ideas, one after another, in 
our minds, furniſhes us with the idea of ſucceſſion. Locke. 
Let a cannon- bullet paſs through a room, and take with it any 
limb of a man, it is clear that it muſt ftrike ſucceſſively the two 
ſides of the room, touch one part of the fleſh firſt, and another af- 
ter, and ſo in ſucceſſion, Locke, 
2. A ſeries o ings or perſons following one another, 
Theſe decays in Spain have been occaſioned by fo long a war 
with Holland; but moſt by two ſucceſſions of Inactive princes, 
| f Bacon. 
The ſmalleſt particles of matter may cohere by the ſtrongeſt at- 
trations, and compoſe bigger particles of weaker virtue; and many 
of theſe may tohere and compoſe bigger particles, whoſe virtue is 
ſtill weaker ; and ſo on for divers ſucceſſions, until the progreflion 
end in the biggeſt particles, on which the operations in chymiſtry 
and the colours of natural bodies depend, Newton's Optics, 
3. A lineage ; an order of deſcendants, 
Caflibelan, 


A long fucceſſicn muſt enſue z 
And his next ton the clouded ark of God 
Shall in a glorious temple enſhrine. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
4. The power or right of coming to the inheritance of 
anceſtors, 
What people is ſo void of common ſenſe, 
To vote Jucceſſion from a native prince? 


SUCCE'SSIVE. adj. Lucca, French.] 


1. Following in order ; continuing a courſe or conſe- 
cution uninterrupted, ; 
Three with fiery courage he aſſalls, 
And each ſucceſſive after other quails, 
Still wond'ring whence ſo many kings ſhould riſe. Daniel. 
God hath ſet 
Labour and reſt, as day and night, to men | 
Succeſſive, Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
God, by reaſon of his eternal indiviſible nature, is by one ſingle 


act of duration preſent to all the ſucceſſive portions of time, and all 
ſucceſſively exiſting in them. 


Dryden. 


South, 
Send the ſucceſſive ills through ages down, 
And let each weeping father tell his ſon, Prior. 
2. Inherited by ſucceſſion. Not in uſe. 
8 Countrymen, 


Plead my ſucceſſive title with your ſwords, Shakeſpeare. 


The empire being elective, and not ſucceſſive, the emperors, in 
being, made profit of their own times. Raleigh, 


Succug's81VELY. adv. | ſucceſſivement, Fr. from ſucce/- 
Ave.] In uninterrupted order; one after another. 
Three ſons he left, 
All which ſucceſſively by turns did reign, Fairy Queen, 
Is it upon record ? or elſe reported 5 
Succeſſively from age to age ? . Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
That king left only by his fix wives three children, who reigned 
ſucceſſively, and died childleſs, Bacon, 
We that meaſure times by firſt and laſt, 
The fight of things ſucceſſively do take, 
When God on all at once bis view doth caſt, 
And of all times doth but one inſtant make. Davies. 
I inclined the paper to the rays very obliquely, that the moſt re- 
frangible rays might be more copiouſly reflected than the reſt, and 
the whitenels at length changed ſucceſſively into blue, indigo, and 
violet, | Newton's Optic i. 
No ſuch motion of the ſame atom can be all of it exiſtent at 
once: it muſt needs be made gradually and ſucceſſively, both as to 
place and time; ſceing that body cannot at the ſame inſtant be in 
more places than one. Bentley's Sermons. 
We have a tradition coming down to us from our fathers z a 
kind of inheritance ſucceſſively conveyed to us by the primitive 
ſaints from the apoſtles themielves. Waterland. 


Succs'ss1VENESS. 2. / [from ſucceſſive.] The ſtate of 
being ſucceſſive, 7 


All the notion we have of duration is partly by the ſucceſſineneſs 
of its own operations, and partly by thoſe external meaſures that it 
finds in motion. Hake, 


$SUCCE'SSLESS. adj, [from ſucce/s.] Uulucky ; unfor- 
tunate ; failing of the event deſired, 
A ſecond colony is ſent hither, but as ſucce/s/eſs as the firſt, 


Su"ccrs50UR, 2. /. [ ſucceſſeur, Fr. ſucceſſor, Latin. 
This is ſometimes pronounced 228 with the ac- 
cent in the middle.] One that follows in the place 


or character of another: correlative to predece/ſour, 
This king by this queen had a ſon of tender age, but of great 
expectation, brought up in the hope of themſelves, and a ready 
acceptation of the inconſtant people, as ſucceſſor of his father's 
crown. Siducq. 
The ſucceſſor of Moſes in prophecies. Ecclus. xlvi. 1. 
The fear of what was to come from an unackgowledged . ſuecgſ- 
ſour ts the crown, clouded much of that proſperity then, which 
now ſhines in chronicle, Clarendon. 
The ſecond part of te yo mg * E 1 5 oo benediction 
2 bi : ſucceſſour of the a s in this office. 
08 Oh 9 # Hammond on Fundamentals. 
The ſurly ſavage offspring diſappear, 
And curſe the bright ſucceſſor of the year; 


Yet crafty kind with daylight can diſpenſe, Dryden, 
Whether a bright ſucceſſor, or the ſame. Tate, 

The deſcendants of Alexander's ſucceſſors cultivated navigation 
in ſome leſſer degree, Arbuthbnot; 


SUCCUNCT. adj. [ fuccin@, Fr. ſuccinctus, Latin. ] 
1. Tucked or girded up; having the cloaths drawn up 
to diſengage the legs. 


His habit fit for ſpegd ſuccin®. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
His veſt ſuccin# then girding round his waiſt, 


Forth ruſh'd the ſwain. Pape. 
Four knaves in arbs 3 Pe. 
2. Short; conciſe; brief. 


A ſtrict and ſuccin& ſtyle is that where you can take nothing 
away without 115 and that loſs manifeſt, Hen Jonſon, 


And his ſucceſſion, granted Rome a tribute. Shak. Cynbeline.] eth. 


Hohn. 
The hopes of thy ſucceſileſi love reſign, Dryden. 
e Bavarian duke, 
Bold champion! brandiſhing his Noric blade, = | 
Beſt temper'd ſteel, ſucceſs/eſ5 prov d in field, Philips. 
Pallion unpity'd, and ſucceſslefs love, es 
Plant daggers in my heart. Addiſon's Cato. 
Succeſs/eſs all her ſoft careſſes prove, 
To baniſh from his breaſt his country's love. Pope, 


| 105 
Let all your precepts be ſuccin& and clears . N 
That * wits may — — them ſogn. Roſcommons 
SUCCI'NCTLY. adv, om ſuccinct.] Briefly ; con- 
ciſely ; without ſuperfluity of diction. wig 
I ſhall preſent you very ſuccin#ly with a few reflections that moſt 
readily occur, | Dal. 
I'll recant, when France can ſhew me wit : 
As ſtrong as ours, and as ſuceinctiy writ, Roſcommon. 
SUCCI'NCTNESS, 2. % [from ſuccin&,] Brevity ; con- 
ciſeneſs, | 18 | 
Su*'ccory. 1. J. [ cichorium, Lat.] A plant. Miller. 
A garden- ſallad N 1 ) 
Of endive, radiſhes, and ſuccory. | den. 
The medicaments to diminiſh the milk are lettuce, puck, 
endive, and ſuccory, Wiſeman of Twmouts. 
To SU CCOUR. v. a. [ 2 Fr. /uceurro, Lat,] 
To help; to aſſiſt in difficulty or diſtreſs ; to relieve. 
| As that famous queen 
Of Amazons, whom Pyrrhus did deſtroy, i 
Did ſhew herſelf in great triumphant joy, . C 
To ſuccour the weak ſtate of ſad afflicted Troy. Spenſer. 
A grateful beaſt will Rand upon record, againſt thoſe that in 
their proſperity forget their friends, that to their loſs and hazard 
ſtood by and ſucceured them In thelr adverſity, L' Eftrange. 
Su"ccouvk. . / [from the verb; 7; VR French. 
i. Alg ; aſſiſtance; reli of any kind ; help in dif- 
treis, q 


Pl 
* 
4 * 


| My father, 

Flying for ſuccour to his ſervant Baniſter, | 

Being diſtreſs'd, was by that wretch betray'd. Shakeſpeare. 

| Here's a young maid with travel oppreſs'd, 

And faints tor ſuccour. N Sbaleſpeare. 
2. The perſon or thing that brings help. 

Fear nothing elſe but a betraying of juccours which reaſon offe- 

t 


Wi i/ſdom, xvil, 12. 
Our watchful general hath diſcern'd from far 


The mighty ſuccour which made glad the foe. Dryden. 
t; 


Su"ccouRER. . / [from ſuccour.] Helper; aſſiſtan 
reliever. . 


She hath been a ſucceurer of many. | Rom. xvi. 4. 
Su"ccouRLEss, adj. 8 ſuccour.] Wanting relief; 
void of friends or he 7 | n 
Succourleſs and ſad, 


She with extended arms his aid implores. Thomſon. e 


$fceutaney, l. (om eee. hitte 


8 adj. ¶ ſuoculent, Fr. ſucculentus, Lat.] 
uicy; moiſt, | 
| _ Theſe plants have a ſtrong, denſe, and ſucculent moiſture, which 
1s not apt to exhale, Bacon, 
Divine Providence has ſpread her table every where, not with a 


Juiceleſs green carpet, but with ſucculent herbage and nouriſh 
graſs, upon which moſt beaſts feed. 4.23 


On our account has Jove, 
Indulgent, to all lands ſome ſucculent plant 
Allotted, that poor helpleſs man might ſlack ry 
His preſent thirſt, i  Philipe« 
To Succu'MB, v. . [ ſuccumbo, Lat. ſuccomber, Fr.] 
To yield; to ſink under any difficulty, Not in uſe, 
except among the Scotch. C450 
To their wills we muſt ſuccumb, | 
Qyocunque trabunt, tie our doom, Hudibras. 
SUuccussA'T1ON, . / [| ſuccuſſo, Lat.] A trot. 
They move two legs of one ſide together, which Is tolutatlon or 
ambling z or lift one foot before, — the croſs foot behind, which 


is ſuccuſſation or trotting» Brezon's Vulgar Errours, 
M0 They rode, but authors do not ſay | 1 
Whether tolutation or ſuecuſſation. | Butley, 


Succu's810N, n. / [| ſuccufſio, Latin. 
1. The act of 1 : 


2, [In phyſick.] Is ſuch a ſhaking of the nervous parts 
as is procured by ſtrong ſtimuli, like ſternutatories, 


friction, and the like, which are commonly uſed in 


apoplocick affections. 

en any of that riſible ſpecies were brought to the doctor, and 
when he conſidered the ſpaſms of the diaphragm, and all the muſ- 
cles of reſpiration, with the tremulous — of the whole hu- 
man body, he gave ſuch patients over. Mart. Scriblerus. 

Sucun. 4 non [/ulleiks, Gothick ; /ulk, Dutch; ppilc, 
Saxon. 


1. Of that kind; of the like kind. With as before 


* 


the thing to which it relates, when the thing follows: 


as, ſuch a power as a king's z ſuch a gift as a king- 
dom. | 

_ "Tis ſuch another fitchew! marry, a perfum'd one. Shak. 

Can we find ſuch a one as this, in whom the ſpirit of God is ? 


Genefit, xli, 38. 


The works of the fleſh are manifeſt; ſuch are drunkenneſs, re- 


velings, and ſuch like. Gal. v. 21. 


You will not make this a general rule to debar ſuch from 
preaching of the goſpel, as have through infirmity fallen, 


Whitgiftes 
Such another idol was Manah, worſhipped between Mecca and 
Medina, which was called a rock or ſtone. Stilling. fleet. 


Such precepts as tend to make men good, ſingly conſidered, may be 
diſtributed Into ſuch as enjoin piety towards God, or ſuch as requirg 
the good government of ourſelves, | | Tillotſon, 


If my ſong be ſuch, 
That you will hear and credit me too much, 
Attentive liſten, | Dryden. 
Such are the cold Riphean race, and ſuch | 
The ſavage Scythian. D den's Vi gil. 


As to be perfectiy juſt is an attribute in the Divine Nature, to 
be ſo to the utmoſt of our abilities is the glory of a man: ſuch an 
one, who has the publick adminiſtration, acts like the repreſenta- 
tive of his Maker, 8 ws 

You love a verſe, take ſuch az I can ſend, opt. 
2. The ſame that: with as, 


This was the fate of the kingdom of Tunis at ſuch time as Bar- 
baroſſa, with Solyman's great fleet, landed in Africk. Xnolles. 


3. Comprehended under the term premiſed, like what 
has been ſaid, | 


That thou art happy, owe to God ; 
That thou endes f (och, owe to thyſelf. Milton. 
To aſſert that God looked upon Adam's fall as a fin, and pu- 
niſhed it as ſuch, when, without any antecedent fin, he withdrew 
that actual grace, upon Which it was impoſſible for him not to full, 


highly een. the eſſential equity of the Divine Nature, South, 


o promiſe can oblige a prince ſo much, 
Still to be good, as long to have been ſuch, Dryden, 


A manner of expreſling a particular perfon or thing, 
, I an im vo! Are. enn hing 


With ſuch and ſuch, Shateſpeart's Hamlet, 
If you repay me not on ſuch a day, 

In ſuch a place, ſuch ſum or ſums as are 

Expreſa'd in the condition, let the-forfeit 

Be an equal pound of your fleſh, Shakeſp, Merch. of Venice. 

I have appointed my ſervants to ſuch and ſuch place. i Samuel. 

Scaxce this word death from ſorrow did 

When in ruſh'd one, and tells him ſuch a Knight 


| Is new arriv d. Dani Civil War, 


T9. Himie.f 


Nimfelf overtook a party of the army, conſiſting of three thou. ' 
fand horſe and foot, with a train of e, which he left at ſuch 


« place, wichin three hours march of Berwick. Clarendon, 
That which doth conſtitute any thing in its being, and diſtin- 
guiſh/it from all other things, is called the form or eſſence of /uch a 
thing ikins. 
The ſame ſovereign authority may enact a law, commanding ſuch 
or ſuch an action to-day, and a quite contrary law forbidding the 
ſame to- morrow, South, 
Thoſe artiſts who propoſe only the imitation of ſuch or ſuch a 
articular perſon, without election of thoſe ideas before mentioned, 
ave been reproached for that omiſſion, ry 
To SUCK. v. a. [rucan, Saxon; ge, ſuctum, Latin 
ſuccer, French. ] 
1. To draw by making a rarefaction of the air, 
2. To draw in with the mouth. 
The cup of aſtoniſhment thou ſhalt drink, and ped it out. 
nebel, xxili. 14 
. + We'll hand in hand to the dark manſions go, 
Where, ſucking in each other's lateſt breath, 


We may transtuſe our ſouls, Dryden, 
Still ſhe drew 
The ſweets from oF flow'r, and ſuck'd the dew. Dryden. 


Transfix'd as o'er Caſtalia's ſtreams he hung, 
He fuck'd new poiſons with his triple tongue. Pope's Statins» 
3. To draw the teat of a female, 
Deſire, the more he ſuct'd, more ſought the breaſt, 
Like dropſy folk ſtill drink to be a-thirſt, idney. 
A bitch will nurſe young foxes in place of her puppies, if you can 
get them once to ſuck her ſo long, that her milk may go through 
them. oc ke. 
Did a child ſuck every day a new nurſe, it would be no more af- 
frighted with the change of faces at ſix months old than at 1 
L ocAe. 
4. To draw with the milk. 
Thy valiantneſs was mine, thou ſuck'dft it from me; 
But own thy pride thyſelf, Shakeſp. Coriolanus, 
5, To empty by ſucking. | 
A fox lay with whale ſwarms of flies ſucking and galling of him. 
L' Eftrange, 
h Nees on tops of lilies feed, 
And ereep within their bells to ſuck the balmy ſeed. Dryden, 
6. To draw or drain, 
I can ſuck melancholy out of aſong, as a weazel ſucks eggs. Shak, 
| Pumping hath tir'd our men; 
Seas into ſeas thrown, we ſuck In again. Donne. 
A cubical veſlel of brafy is filled an inch and a half in half an 
hour: but becauſe it ſucks up nothing as the earth doth, take an inch 
for half an hour's rain, Burnet, 
All the under paſlions, 
As waters are by whirlpools ſuck'd and drawn, 


Were quite devour'd in the vaſt gulph of empire, Dryden. 
Old Ocean, ſuck'd through the porous globe, a 
Had long «re now ſor ſoo his horrid bed, Thomſon. 


To Suck, vin _ 
1. Jo draw by rarefying the air. 
Continual repairs, the leaſt defects in ſucking pumps are con- 
ſtantly requiring. Mertimer's Huſbandry. 
2. To draw the breaſt. 
Such as are nouriſhed with milk find the paps, and ſuck at them; 
whereas none of thofe that are not deſigned for that nouriſhment 
ever offer to ſuck, Ray en the Creation, 


I would | 
Pluck the young ſucking cubs from the (he-bear, 
To win ther, lady, Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice, 
A nurſing father beareth with the ſucking child, nb. xi, 
3. To draw; imbibe. 


The erown had ſucked too hard, and now, being full, was like to | 


___drawlefy, 

Sve. 1 jon the verb.] 
1. The a&t of ſucking. 

h 1 hoped, from the deſcent of the qulekſilver In the tube, upon the 
firſt ſuck, Uhat 1 ſhould be able to give a nearer gueſs at the pro- 
portion of force betwixt the preſſure of the air and the gravity of 
quickſilver, Boyle. 

2. Milk given by females, 

"They draw with their ſuck the diſpoſition of nurſes, = Spenſer, 

1 have given ſuch, and know Res 
How tender 'tis to love the babe that milks me. Shakeſpeare, 
"Phoſe tirft unpoliſh'd matrons 
Qave ſuck ro infants of gigantick mold, Dryden. 
| It would be inconvenient tor birds to give ſuck, Ray. 

Sve. „ / [ /uceur, French; from fuck.) 

1. Any thing that draws. 

2. The embolus of a pump. | 

Oil muſt bo poured into the cylinder, that the ſucker may Nip up 
and down in it more ſmoothly. Boyle, 

"The aſcent of waters is by /e or forcers, or ſomething cqui- 
valent chereunto. Wilkins's Daedatus, 

3. A round piece of leather, laid wet on a ſtone, and 
drawn up in the middle, rarifics the air within, 
which, preſſing upon its edges, holds it down to the 
ſtone, 

Qne of the round leathers wherewith boys play, calted ſuckers, 
nat above an inch and half diameter, being well foaked in water, 
will tick and pluck a ſtone of twelve pounds up from the ground, 

„erco Muſeam, 

4. A pipe through which any thing is ſucked, 

Mariners aye ply the pump, 
&» they, but chearful, untatigu'd, ill move 
"The draining ſuckers | Philips, 

s. A young twig ſhooting from the ſtock. This word 
was perhaps originally /arcle. [ /arculss, Latin,] 

The cutting away of /ackers at the root and body doth make trees 
grow high. Bacin's Nutaral NU. 

Out of this old root a ſucker may ſpring, that with a little ſhel- 
tor and good fealons way prove a mighty tree, Ray, 

Su"oxxT. „% [from /ack.] A ſweetmeat, to be dil. 
lolved in the mouth. 

N.ture's conteRtioner, the bee, 
Whote ſuckers are moiſt alchimy z 
he Mill of his refining mold | 
Minting the garden into gold, Cloaweland, 
$v*cxinGnorrti.s. . % L/ and bettle.} A bottle 
which to children ſupplics the want of a pap. 

He that will fay, children join theſe general abltraQ ſpeculations 

with their /u« hingborche, has more eval for his opinion, but lefs fin- 


Bacon's Henry VIII. 


erity, Locke. 
Jo $Su'cxutk, wie [from /ack.) To nurſe at the 
brealt, 
"The breaſt of Heeuba, 
When ſhe did eee Hector, look d not lovelier, Shadeſps 
She nurfes me vp and fell mes L'E 


"Two thriving calves the fuel twice a-day. Ly 
"The Roman foldiers bare on their helmets tho firſt hiſtory at 
Romulus, Who was begot by the god of war, and Jed by a wolf, 
le Hu. 


% [from ack} A young creature yet 
* vide a ſuctiing, 


$v*cKLING, . 


ted by the pa 


That deer had nourhment but from the tegt. Dryden. 
Young animals of the nature of their tender aliment, 
as eee of milk, t Ain 


8 UF 


Sve rio. n. /. [from /uck 3 ſuccion, French.] The 


Though the valve were not above an inch and a half in diameter, 
yet the weight kept up by ſu#tion, or ſupported by the air, and 


what was caſt out of it, weighed ten pcunds. Heyle. 
Cornelius regulated the ſu#ion of his child. Arbutl ut. 
SUDA'TION. ». / f /uds, Latin.] Sweat. 


$u"daToRY. 1. J. [ ſudo, Latin.) Hot-houſe ; ſweat- 
ing-bath, | . 

SU'DDEN. adj. [ ſoudain, French; poben, Saxon. ] 
1. Happening without previous notice; coming with- 
out the common preparatives z coming unexpectedly. 
We have not yet tet down this day of triumph; 


To-morrow, in my judgment, is too ſudden. Shake ou 
There was never any thing fo ſudden, but Cæſar's thrafonical 


brag of I came, ſaw, and overcame. Shakeſpeare. 
Herbs ſudden flower'd, 
Opening their various colours, Milton. 


His death may be ſudden to him, though it comes by never ſo low 
degrees. _ Duty of Man. 
2. Haſty; violent; raſh ; paſſionate ; precipitate. Not 
in uſe, 
I-grant him 
Sudden, malicious, ſmacking of ev'ry ſin, 
Su'DDEN: n. J. ; : 
1. Any unexpected vecurrence ; ſurpriſe. Not in uſe, 
Parents ſhould mark the witty excuſes of cheir children at ſud- 
dains and ſurpriſals, rather than pamper them. Wotton. 
2. On or of a SUDDEN, or % a SUDDEN, Sooner 
than was expected; without the natural or common- 


ly accuſtomed ra aratives. 
Following the flyers at the very heels, 
With them he enters, who upon the ſudden i 
Clapt to their gates. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
ow art thou loſt, how en a ſudden loſt | Milton. 
They keep their patients ſo warm as almoſt to ſtifle them, and 
all on a ſudden the cold regimen is in vogue, Baker. 
When you have a mind to leave your maſter, grow rude and ſaucy 
of a ſudden, and beyond your uſual behaviour. Sift, 
SUDDENLY, adv. [from dl. ]. ; 
1. In an unexpected manner; without preparation 
haſtily, | | 
You ſhall find three of your Argoſies 
Are richly come to harbour ſuddenly. + Shakeſpeare. 
If elifion of the air made the ſound, the touch of the bell or 
ſtring could not extinguiſh ſo ſuddenly that motion, Bacon. 
To the pale foes they ſudden/y draw near, 
And ſummon them to N fight. 
She ſtruck the warlike ſpear into the ground, 
Which ſprouting leaves did ſuddenly encloſe, | 
And peaceful olives ſhaded as they roſe, Dryden. 
2. Without premeditation. | 
If thou canſt accuſe, 
Do it without invention ſuddenly. a 
Su"pDENNEss, 1. /. [from ſudden.) State of being 
ſudden ; unexpected preſence ; manner of coming 
or happening unexpectedly, 
| All in the open hall amazed ſtood, 
At ſuddenneſs of that unwary ſight, 
And wond'red at his breathleſs haſty mood. Spenſer. 
He ſpeedily run forward, counting his ſuddenneſs his moſt ad- 
vantage, that he might overtake the Engliſh. Spenſer. 
The rage of people is like that of the ſea, which once breaking 
bounds, overflows a country with that ſuddexneſs and violence as 
leaves no hopes of flying, Temple. 
SUDORTFICK. | /udorifigue, Fr. ſudor and facio, Lat.] 
Provoking or cauſing ſweat. 
Phyſicians may well provoke ſweat in bed by bottles, with a de- 
coQion of ſudorifick herbs in hot water, | Bacon, 
Exhaling the moſt liquid parts of the blood by ſudorifick or wa- 
tery evaporations, brings it into a morbid ſtate. Arbuthnot, 
SupoR1'rFICK, . / A medicine provoking ſweat. 
As to ſudorificks, confider that the liquid which goes off by 
ſweat is often the moſt ſubtile part of the blood, Arbutbnot. 
Su"pokoVUs, adj, [from /udor, Latin.] Conſiſting of 
ſweat, Not uſed, 


Shakeſpeare. 


Dryden. 


nothing proceedeth from gold in the uſual decoction thereof, 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Suvps, x. / [from peoden, to ſeth ; whence pobben, 
Saxon, ] 5 | 
1. A lixivium of ſoap and water. 
2. To be in the Suvs, A familiar phraſe 
any difficulty, 
To Sur. v. a. [ ſuiver, French.] 
1. To proſecute by law. 
If any ſue thee at the law, and take away thy coat, let him have 
th cloak alſo, Math. v. 40. 
2. T0 gain by legal procedure. 
3: In falconry.] To clean the beak, as a hawk. 
0 SUN. . u. To beg; to entreat; to petition, 
Full little knoweſt thou that haſt not try'd, 


for being in 


What hell it is in ſing long to bide, Spenſer, 

If me thou deign to ſerve and ſac, 

At thy command, lo! all theſe mountains be, Spenſer, 
When maidens /ue, | 

Men give like gods, Shakeſpeare, 


We were not born to ſue, but to command. Shakeſpeare. 
Ambaſſadotrs came unto him as far as the mouth of the Eu- 


phrates, ſwing unto him for peace. Knolles, 
For this, this only favour let me ſuc, 
Refuſe it not: but let my body have 
The laſt retreat of human kind, a grave. Dryden's AEncid. 


Deſpiſe not then, that in our hands bear we 
"Theſe holy boughs, and ſve with words of pray'r. Dryden, 
'T'will never be too late, 
To ſue for chains, and own a conqueror, Addiſen's Cato. 
The fair Egyptian 
Courted with freedom now the beauteous Nave, 
Now falt'ring ſued, and threat'ning now did rave. Blackmore. 
By adverſe deſtiny conſtrain'd to /ue 
For counſel and redrefs, he fuer to you, Pope's Odyſſey. 
To Sur, w. 4, To obtain by entreaty ; with our. The 
expreſſion is perhaps improper. 
or was our bletled Saviour only our propitiation to die for us, 
but he is till our advocate, continually interceding with his Father 
in the behalf of all true penitents, and ſuing out a pardon for them 
in the court of heaven, Calamy, 


SURET. ». (re, an old French word, according to 
Skinner.] A hard fat, particularly that about the kid- 
nies, 

"The ſteatoma being ſer, yields not to eſcaroticks, 

Sur Y. a. (from /. 
bling ſuet. 

If the matter forming a wen reſembles 
It is called fteatoma, $ Shrgery, 


Sharp) 
To SU'FFER. v. a. [ /afers, Latin; fouffrir, French. 


t Wiſeman. 
] Conſiſting of ſuet ; reſem- 


| 1. To bear; to undergo; to feel with ſenſe of pain, 


Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 


— 


Beide the ſtrigments and ſudorovs adheſions from men's hands, 


act of ſucking.. 
Sounds * and interiour may be made by ſucrien, as by | . 
emiſſion of the breath. | Bacon. 


3. To allow; to permit; nat to 


1 


— — 


fat or a ſuety ſubſtance, | 


| the moſt ſudden death ſo allo, 


SUP 


A man of great wrath ſhall ich | 
A woman juffered — 1 oY ow. 
4 lhe 


Shall we then live thus vile, + l v. 
Thus trampled, thus expell'd . os, 
Chains and theſe torments ? Better theſe th 

By my advice; fince fate inevitable in wore, 
Subdues us, and omnipotent decree,” 
2 23 will, To ſuffer, as to'do, 

Jur ſtrength is equal, nor the ; 
That fo — a 
| Obedience impos'd, 

On penalty of death, and ſuffering death, 
2. To endure; to ſupport z not to fink under 
Our ſpirit, and ſtrength entire k 
Strongly to ſuffer and ſupport our paing, 
Nader, 


He wonder'd that your lordſhip 
Would ſuffer him to ſpend his youth at home 
Oft have I ſeen a hot o'erweening eur 
Run back and bite, becauſe he was withheld ; 
Who being ſuffered, with the bear's fell paw 
Hath clapt his tail betwixt his legs and cry'd, Valea, 
& 


Shaker 


2 * duty cannot ſu 

* obey in all your daughter's hard com 

Rebuke & neighbour, and not Suffer ſin 8 * 
it, 


I ſuffer them to enter and pofiefs, 
ſuffer himſelf, to be informed by 
a ſoul accuſtomed to much 


He that will Mila. 
find few ſigns 0 Glatten, will 
born child. 8 in a new. 


. To paſs through; to be affected by: Locke, 
y 5 5 Y3 do be ated 


The air now muſt ſuffer change. 
To SUPPER, v. . 
1. To undergo pain or inconvenience, 


Miller. 


My breaſt I arm, to overcome by ſufſering, 
Prudence and good-breeding are in 1 Hader, n 


maſt young men ſuffer in the want of them. 
2. To undergo puniſhment. " 

The father was firſt condemned to ſuffer ; 
and the ſon afterwards the de lon 8 . 1 _ 
He thus | Es 

Was forc'd to ſuffer for himſelf and us! 
Heir to bis father's forrows with his crown, 

3. To be injured. 

Publick buſineſs ſuffers b 
into weakneſſes by the diſea 


Dryden, 


private infirmities, and kin 
es or decays of thoſe that nor 9 


Su"FFERABLE, adj, [from ſuffer.) Tolerable; ae 
may be endured. ö | 
Thy rages bs 


Now no more ſulferable. Chapman, 

It is cee in any to uſe what liberty they liſt in their own 
writing, but the contracting and extending the lines and ſenſe of 
others would appear a thankleſs office. 


on Mott. 
SU'FFERABLY, adv, [from /uferable.] Tolerably; 
ſo as to be endured, 
An infant Titan held ſhe in her artis; 
Yet ſufferably bright, the eye might bear 
The ungrown glories of his beamy hair, Aid 


%. 
SU FFERANCE, 1. /. [from ſuffer 3 ſouffrance, French 
1. Pain; inconvenience ; miſery. | 
He muſt not only die, | 

But thy unkindneſs ſhall the death draw out 

To ling'ring ſufferances Sbaleſp. Meaſure for Meaſure, 
. - How much education may reconcile young people to pain and 

fu erances the examples of Sparta ſhew, | 20. 4g Education, 
2. Patience; moderation. 
He thought t' have ſlain her in his fierce deſpight; 

But haſty heat tempering with ſaſſerauce wile, | 

He ſtaid his hand, Spenſer, 

He hath given excellent ſufferance and vigorouſneſs to the tuf- 
ferers, arming them with ſtrange courage, Taylire 

Nor was his /ufferance of o her kinds leſs exemplary than that 
he evidenced in the reception of calumny. Fall 

And ſhould I touch it nearly, bear it 
With all the ſwf" rance of a tender friend. Otvay's Oh. 
3. Toleration ; permiſſion ; not hindrance. 

In proceſs of dime, ſomewhiles by ſufferance, and ſomewhiles by 
ſpecial leave and favour, they erected to ves oratories not in 
any ſumptuous or ſtately manner. Hooters 

Moſt wretched man, 
That to affections does the bridle lend; 
In their beginning they are weak and wan, 
But ſoon through france grow to fearful end, = Spine 
Some villains of my court 
Are in conſent and ſufferance in this. Shateſpeart, 
Both gloried to have ſcap'd the Stygian flood, 
As gods, and by their own recover'd ſtrength j 
Not by the ſuff*rance of ſupernal pow'rs Milt, Paradiſe Lil. 
SU"FFERER, 2. / [from /uffer.] ; = 
1. One who endures or undergoes pain or inconvenience. 
This evil on the Ph'liſtines is fall'n, 
The ſufferers then will ſcarce moleſt us here: 

From other hands we need not much to fear. 

He, when his love was bounded in a few, 
That were unhappy that they might be true, 
Made you the fav'rite of his laſt tad times, 
That is, a , 'rer in his ſubjects crimes. Dla. 

She returns tv me with joy in her face, not from the ſight of her 
huſband, but trom the good luck ſhe has had at cards; and t ihe 
has been a loſer, 1 am doubly a ſufferer by it: the comes home out 
of humour, becauſe ſhe has been throwing away my eſtate, 

Addiſon's Spratt 

The hiſtory of civil wars and rebellions does not make 
deep and laſting impreflions, as events of the ſame nature in rr 
we or our friends have been ſufferers. Eo hes As * 

Often theſe unhappy ſufferers expire for want of ſufficient "wy 
and ſpirit to carry on the animal regimens | Blac 

2. One who allows; one who permits. | 
Su"rr6RING, . , [from aper] Pain ſuffered. | _ 

Rejoice in my fig for you. Cal, 

; With what ſttength, what Readineſs of mind, Allien 

He triumphs in the midit of all his ſufferings ! h 1650 
We may hope the Jufferings of innocent people, who have bon 

in that place which was the ſcene of rebcllion, will — '% 
the like attempts. | them 
It increaſed the ſmart of his preſent ſufferings to gy 
with his former happineſs. f An falk 
Then it is that the reaſonableneſs of God's re wa 
tion to the ſufferings of good men in this world, will be tu * tn 
fied, 


To SUFFICE, v. „. 
To be enough; to 
end or purpoſe. | 1 

It Mel, alk me why, ſfficeth, my reaſons are good. com 

To recount almighty works, 
What words or tongue of ſeraph 55 0 ce, 

Or heart of man ſuffece to comprehen hy 

The indolency we A ſufficing tor our preſent wg 
defire not to venture the change; being contents Locks. 
enough. longeit 
He lived in ſuch temperance, as was enough to. make 5 make 
life agreeablez and in ſuch à courit of piety, as ſued Por 
0 


Milben. 


wffire, French ; /ufficio» Lain. 
Ve ent to be equal to the 


Min 


# | 
GypFi CB, . & x01 | 
5 To afford; to ſupply. 
: A ſtrong and ſo it moiſture [s able, without _— help 
the earth, tv ſuffice the ſprouting of the plant. acon, 
from erh king of horned floods; whoſe plenteous urn 
Suffices fatneſs to the fruitful corn, 
Shall ſhare my morning ſong and evening vows. Dryden 
The pow'r appeas'd, with winds Her. the ſall; 
The bellylag canvas ſtrutted with 
To ſatisfy 3 to be _— to want or demand, 
we Iſrael, let it 18 you of all. your abominationss. Exel. 
Parched corn ſhe did eat, and was Jufficed, and left, Ruth, 
| Let it ſuffice thee that thou know ſt us happy. Milton. 
He our conqueror left us this our ſtrength, 
That we may ſo ſuffice his vengeful ire, Milton, 
When the herd, ſuffic'd, did late repair 
To ferny heaths, and to the foreſt lare. 


Dryden. 
surrieizncx. n. 4 ſuffiſance, Fr. from - "1 
State of being adequate to the end propoſed, 
Ws "Tis all men's office to ſpeak patience 
To thoſe that wring under the load of ſorrow z 
But no man's virtue nor ſufficiency - 
To be ſo moral, when he fhall endure 


The like himſelf. Shakeſpeare. 
His ſuſfcien is ſuch, that he beſtows and poſſeſſes, his plenty 
being une xhauſted. Boyle. 


This he did with that readineſs and ſufſiciency,. as at once gave 
teſtimony to his ability, and to the evidence the truth _ — 
ſerted. . 

3, Qualification for any purpoſe, ; 
Tam not ſo confident of my own ſufficiency, as not willingly to 
admit the counſel of others, King Charles. 
The biſhop, perhaps an Iriſhman, being made Judge, by that law, 
of the ſufficiency of the miniſters, may diſlike the Engliſhman as 


hy. , Spen ers Ireland. 
"Their penſioner De Wit was a miniſter of the greateſt authority 
and ſufficiency ever known in their ſtate, | Temple. 

3. Competence; enough, 
An elegant ſufficiency, content. .  Thomſop, 


upply equal to want. | 
* le „ ſubjects of diſpute are queſtlons not of the 
very higheſt importance, nor of the meaneſt kind; but rather the 
intermediate queſtions between them : and there is a large ſuffi- 
ciency of them in the ſciences. MWatts's Improvement of the Mind, 
5. It is uſed by Temple for that conceit which makes a 
man think himſelf equal to things above him; and 
is commonly compounded with /e/f. 
| Sufficiency is a compound of vanity and ignorance, | Temple. 
SuFF1 CIENT. adj. [ fuffiſant, Fr. ſufficiens, Latin, ] 
1. Equal to any end or purpoſe ; enough; competent; 
not deficient. | 5 


$»fficient unto the day is the evil thereof. Matth. vi. 34+ 
65. BY Heaven yet retains 
Number ſufficient to poſſeſs her realms. Milten. 


Man is not ſufficient of himſelf to his own happineſs. Tillotſon. 
It is ſuſſcient for me, if, by a diſcourſe ſomething out of the 
way, I ſhall have given occaſion to others to caſt about for new 


diſcoveries. : Locke. | 
She would ruin me in fills, were not the quantity that goes to | 


a large pincuſhion ſufficient to make her a gown and a i 
on. 
Sufficient benefice is what is competent to maintain a man and 
lis family, and maintain hoſpitality 3 and likewiſe to pay and ſa- 
tisfy ſuch dues belonging to the biſhop 
Goren months are a ſufficient 


2. Qualified for any thing by fortune or otherwiſe. 

Yn he is a — — by 00g me, that he is ſufficient. 

Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 

SurF1'c1ENTLY. adv, I from ſufficient.) To a ſufficient 
degree ; enough. : 

It religion did poſſeſs ſincerely and ſufficiently the hearts of all 


time to correct vice in a Y: 


men, there would need cl —— — from evil. Hooker. 
Seem I to thee ſufficiently poſſeſs : 
Of happineſs ? Milton. 


All to whom they are propofed, are by his grace ſufficiently moved 
to attend and aſſent to them; ſufficiently, but not irreſiſtibly; for 
if all were irreſiſtibly moved, all would embrace them; and if 
none were ſufficiently moved, none would embrace them. Rogers. 

In a few days, or hours, if I am to leave this carcaſe to be buried 
in the earth, and to find myſelf either for ever happy in the favour 
of God, or eternally ſeparated from all light and peace z can any 
words ATR expreſs the littleneſs of every thing elſe? Law. 

 SUFFI'SANCGE, u. /. [French.] Exceſs ; plenty. Ob- 

ſolete. 8 

There him reſts in riotous ſuſſiſance 
Of all gladfulneſs and kingly joy ance. | Spenſer. 
To SU FFOCATE. v. a. [ /ufoquer, Fr. ſuffeco, Lat.] 
To choak by exeluſion or interception of air. 
Let gallows gape for dog, let man go free, 


And let not hemp his windpipe ſuffocate. Shakeſpeare. 
This chaos, when degree is /uffocate, 
Follows the choaking. bakeſpeare's Troilus and Creſſida. 


Air but momentally remains in our bodies, only to refrigerate 
the heart; which being once performed, leſt, being ſelf- heated again, 
it ſhould ſufſocate that part, it haſteth back the ſame way it paſſed. 

| . | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

A ſwelling diſcontent is apt to ſuffocate and ſtrangle without 
paſlage, Collier of Friendſhip. 

All involv'd in ſmoke, the latent foe 
From every cranny ſuffocated falls. Thomſon. 


Surroca'TiON. 1. J. [ ſuffecation, Fr. from ſuffocate. ] 
The act of choaking ; ſtate of being choaked. 
Diſeaſes of ſtoppings and ſuffocations are dangerous. Bacon, 
White conſiſts in an equal mixture of all the primitive colours, 
and black in a ſuffecation of all the rays of light. Cheyne. 
Muſhrooms are beſt corrected by vinegar: ſome of them being 
poiſonous, operate by ſuffocation, in which the beſt remedy is wine 
or vinegar and ſalt, and vomiting as ſoon as poſſible. Arb. on Diet. 
8u'rrocaT1VE, adj, [from /uffecate.) Having the 
power to choak. | | 
From rain, after great froſts in the winter, glandulous tumours 
and ſaffocative catarrhs proceed. Arbuthnot on Air, 
SUFFRAGAN. ». / [ /uffragant, Fr. ſuffraganeus, Lat.] 
A biſhop conſidered as ſubject to his metropolitan, 
The four archbiſhops of Mexico, Lima, S. Foy, and Dominico, 
have under them twenty-five ſufragan biſhops, all liberally en- 
dowed and provided for.  Heylyn, 
Sufragan biſhops ſhall have more than one riding apparitor. 
Ayliffe's Parergor. 


Becket, archbiſhop of Canterbury, inſolently took upon him to | 


declare five articles void, in his epiſtle to his ſufſragans. Hale. 


To SU"FPRAGATE. v. #. [ ſuffrager, Latin.] To vote 
with; to agree in voice with, 


No tradition could univerſally prevail, unleſs there were ſome | 


common congruity of ſomewhat inherent in nature, which ſuits 
and ſuffragater with it, and cloſeth with it. Hale. 


SU"FFRAGE, 1. / [ ſuffrage, Fr. ſuffragium, Latin. ] 
Vote ; voice given in a controverted point. 
Noble confederates, thus far is perfect, 


Only your /v i . | 
At the — for the eg of conſuls. Je Jonſon, 
0 3 


gale, N Dryden. 


. Ayliffe's Parergon. | 
Swift. | 


They would not abet by their ſuffrage or preſence the deſigns of 
thoſe innovations, | King Charles, 
The faiteſt of our Iſland dare not commit their cauſe to the 
ſuffrage of thoſe whg moſt partially adore them, iſon. 
Fabius might joy in Scipio, when he ſaw 

A beardleſs conſul made againſt the law; 
And join his ſuffrage to the votes of Rome, 
This v 
agreeable, the anciehts and moderns giving their ſuffrages unani- 
mouſly herein, Wordwvard's Natural Hiſtory. 
Lactantius and St. Auſtin confirm by their ſuffrage the obſerva- 
tion made by the heathen writers, | Atterbury. 
To the law and to the ed ge let the appeal be in the firſt 


place; and next to the united ſu age of the primitive churches, 
as the beſt and ſafeſt comment upon the other. Waterland, 


SUFFRA'GINOUS, adj. [ ſuffrage, Latin,] Belonging to 
the knee joint of beats, : ] ori 
In elephants, the bought of the forelegs is not directly backward, 
but laterally, and ſomewhat inward z but the hough, or ſuſfraginons 
flexure behind, rather outward, , | rown, 
SUFFUMIGA'TION. »n. / Suſſumigation, Fr. ſuffu- 
mige, Lat.] Operation of fumes raiſed by fire. 
the matter be ſo groſs as it yields not to remedies, it may be 
attempted by ſuffumigation. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Su a FU - : GE, u. * [/ufumigo, Lat.] A medical fume, 
ot uſed. 


For external means, drying f miges or ſmoaks are preſcribed 
with good ſucceſs ; they are alla compoſed out of a 
myrrh, and pitch. Harvey. 
To SUFFU'SE, v. a. [ /uffuus, Latin.] To ſpread over 

with ſomething expanfiblo, as with a vapour or a tinc- 
ture, ; | 

Suſpicions, and fantaſtical ſurmiſe, 
And jealouſy d with jaundice in her eyes. 
To that receſs, 
When purple light ſhall next /ufſuſe the ſkies, 
With me repair, Pope. 
Inſtead of love-enliven'd cheeks, 

With flowing rapture bright, dark looks ſucceed, 
Suffus'd and glaring with untender fire, - 


SUPFU 810N, ». / 17 5 French; from fufuſe. 
1. The act of oyerſpreading with any thing. ; 
2. That which is ſuffaſed or ſpread, 
A drop ferene hath quench'd their orbs, 
Or dim fu veil'd. 
The difk of Phebus, when he climbs on high, 

Appears at firft but as a bloodſhot eye; 

And when his chariot downward draws to bed 

His ball is with the ſame ſa ffn red. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


Milton . 


appear of that colour. 


Raye 
Sue. #. /. [ ſugo, Latin, to ſuck.] 


and ſucks his moiſture. 


SUGAR. . / [ /ucre, French; ſaccharum, Latin.] 
1. The native ſalt of the /ugar-cane, obtained by the ex- 
eſſion and evaporation of its juice. Quincy. 

All the blood of Zelmane's body ſtirred in her, as wine will do 
when ſugar is haſtily put into it. Sidney. 
Lumps of ſugar lofe themſelves, and twine 

Their ſubrile effence with the ſoul of wine, Craſhano. 

A grocer in London gave for his rebus a ſugar-loaf ſtanding upon 

a flat ſteeple, | Peacham. 
Saccharum candidum ſhoots into angular figures, by placing a 
great _ ſticks a-croſs a veſſel of liquid'ſupar, Grew, 
If the child muſt have ſugar-plums when he has a mind, rather 


than be out of humour; why, when he is grown up, muſt he not 
be ſatisfied too with wine ? che. 


four degrees beyond that of a human body, a ſparrow died in two 


2. Any thing proverbially ſweet, 
Your fair diſcourſe has been as ſugar, 
Making the hard way ſweet and deleckable. 
3- A chymical dry cryſtallization. h 
Sugar of lead, though made of that inſipid metal, and ſour ſalt 
of vinegar, has in it a ſweetneſs ſurpaſſing that of common ſugar: 
le. 


Shakeſpeare, 


To Su"GAR. v. a. [from the noun,] 
1. To impregnate or ſeaſon with ſugar, 
| Short thick ſobs 
In panting murmurs {til d out of her breaſt, 
That ever-bubbling ſpring, the ſugar'd neſt 
Of her delicious ſoul, that there does lie, 
Bathing in ſtreams of liquid melody. 
2. To ſweeten. 
Thou would'ſt have plung'd thyſelf 
In general riot, and never learn'd 
The icy precepts of reſpect, but followed 
The ſugar'd game before thee, 
His gloſing fire his errand daily ſaid, 
And ſugar'd ſpeeches whiſper'd in mine ear. 
Who caſts out threats, no man deceives, 
But flatt'ry ſtill in ſugar'd words betrays, 
And poiſon in high-taſted meats conveys, Denham, 
Su"GARCANDY. . % [from gar and candy.] Sugar 
candied, or eryſtalliſed. 3 
SO ARV. adj. [from ſugar.] Sweet; taſting of ſugar, 
With the ſugg'ry ſweet thereof allure 
Chaſte ladies ears to phantaſies impure, Spenſer, 


To SUGGE'ST. v. a. [| ſuggero, ſuggeſtum, Lat. ſug- 
gerer, Fre] ; a 
1. To hint; to intimate; to inſinuate good or ill; to 
tell privately. 
Are you not aſham'd ? 
What ſpirit ſuggeſts this imagination? Shakeſpeare. 
I could never have ſuffered greater calamities, by m—_— to ſign 
that juſtice my conſcience ſuggoſled to me. ing Charles. 
Theſe Romith caſuiſts ſpeak peace to the conſciences ot men, by 
ſuggeſting ſomething to them, which ſhall ſatisfy their minds, not- 
kh landing a known, actual, avowed continuance of their ſins. 


Craſhaw. 


Shakeſpeare's Timon, 
F. air d&. 


South, 

Some ideas make themſelves way, and are ſuggeſted to the mind 
by all the ways of ſenſation and reflexion. Les te. 
Reflect upon the different ſtate of the mind in thinking, which 
thoſe inſtances of attention, reverie and dreaming, naturally 8 0 
ſuggeſt. Lecke, 

Search for ſome thoughts thy own ſugge/ling mind, 
And others dictated by heav'nly pow'r 


Shall riſe ſpontaneous, Pope's Odyſſey. 


When devils will their blackeſt fins put on, 


3. To inform ſecretly, Out of ule. 
We muſt /; the people, in what Hatred 


He Rill hath held them, that to 's power he would 


| Have made them mules. 


variety of ſea and land, hill and dale, is extremely | 


Themfon, | 


To thoſe that have the jaundice, or like ſufſfon of eyes, Wes | 


Many have ſticking on them ſugs, or trout-lict, which is a kind | 
of worm like a clove or pin, with a big head, and fticks cloſe to im, 
Walton, 


In a ſugar-baker's drying-room, where the air was heated fifty.. | 


minutes. Arbuthnot on Air. 
A piece of ſome geniculated plant, ſeeming to be part of a ſugar- 
cane. Waodwoard on Foſſils. |" 


2. To ſeduce; to draw to ill by inſinuation. Out of 


They do ſuggeſt at firſt with heav'nly ſhows. Shakeſpeare. 
Knowing that tender youth is ſoon ſuggefted, b 
I nightly lodge her in an upper tower. Shakeſpeare. 


Shokeſpeare's Corialanus. 


SW 3: | 


Sucor'srBR. m. . [from ſugge/ft.] One that temindeth 
another. | a | 

SuccGE'sTION. #. /. [ ſuggeſtion, Fr. from ſuggeſt.) 

1. Private hint; intimation ; inſinuation; ſecret noti- 
fication, 


away thoſe evil ſecret ſuggeſtions which our inviſible enemy is always 
apt to miniſter, | : Hooker, 


He was a man | 
Of an unbounded ſtomach, ever ranking 
Himſelf with princes z one that by ſuggeſtion 


Native and untaught Juggeftion of inquiſitive children, Lorle. 
Another way is letting the mind, upon the ſuggeſtion of 8 4 
le. 


notion, run after ſimilies. 
2. Secret incitement. | 
Arthur, they ſay, is kill'd to-night | 
On your ſuggeſtion. | hakeſpeare's King Jobn. 
To SU"GGILATE. v. a. [ ſuggillo, Lat.] To beat black 
and blue; to make livid by a bruiſe. 
The head of the os humeri was bruiſed, and remained ſuggilated 
long after, Miſeman s Surgery. 
Su'rerpB. 2. /. [ ſuicidium, Latin.) 
I, oo ond, the horrid crime of deſtroying one's 
ſelf, ; % 
Child of deſpair, arid ſuicide my name. Savage. 
To be cut off by the ſword of injured friendſhip is the moſt 
dreadful of all deaths, next to ſuicide. Clariſſa. 
2. A ſelf-murderer. 
If fate forbears us, fancy ſtrikes the blow; 
We make misfortunes, ſuicides in woe. ick. 


guru AGE, 1. J. | ſouillage, French. ] Drain of filt 
Obſolete. | | | | 


When they have choſen the plot, and laid out the limits of the 
work, ſome Italians dig wells and ciſterns, and other conveyances 
for the ſuillage of the houſe, Motten. 


Su'inG. . / [This word ſeems to come from ſuer, to 
ſweat, Freneh; it is perhaps peculiar to Bacon.] The 
act of ſoaking through any thing. 7 
Note the percolation or ſuing of the verjuice through the wood ; 


for verjuice of itſelf would never have palled through the WW 
' acorn 
SUIT. 2. / [ faite, French.] | 


1. 1 a number of things correſpondent one to the 
other | 


[ 


Whoſe verſes they deduc'd from thoſe firſt golden times, 
Of ſundry ſorts of het, and ſundry ſuits of rhimes. Orayton. 
We, ere the day, two ſuits of armour fought, 
Which borne before him on his ſteed he brought. Dryden. 
2. Cloaths made one part to anſwer another. | 
What a beard of the general's cut, and & horrid / of the camp, 
will do among foaming bottles, and ale-waſh'd wits, is wonderful, 
| Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Him all repute + | 
For his device in handſoming a ſvit, 
Io judge of lace, pink, panes, print, cut and plait, 
Of all the court to have the beſt conceit. Donne. 
Three or four ſuits one winter there does 
One ſuit does there three or four winters laſt, _ Cowoleys 
His majeſty was ſupplicd with three thouſand ſuits of cloaths, 
with good proportions of ſhoes and ſtockings. | Clarendon. 
3. Conſecution ; ſeries ; regular order. 
Every five and thirty years the ſame kind and ſuite of weather 
comes about again; as great froſt, great wet, great droughts, warm 
winters, ſummers witlrlittle heat; and they call it the prime. Bacon, 


4. Out of Suirs. Having no correſpondence. A me- 
taphor, I fu , from cards. 
| Wear this for me; one out of ſuits with fortune, | 
That would give more, but that her hand lacks means. Shake 
5. . French. Retinue ; company. Obſolete. 
legirtus's ill- led life, and worſe · gotten honour, ſhould have tum- 
bled together to deſtruction, had there not come in Tydeus and Te- 
lenor, with fifty in their ſuite to his defence. Sidney. 
6. [From To ſue.] A petition; an addreſs of entreaty. 
| Mine ears againſt your ſuits are ſtronger than 
Your gates againſt my force. | Shakeſpeare. 
She gallope o'er a courtier's noſe; _ 
And then dreams he of ſmelling out a ſuit. Shakeſpeare. 
Had I a ſuir to Mr, Shallow, I would humour his men with the 
imputation of being near their maſters Shakeſpeare» 
Many ſhall make ſvit unto thee. ob, xi. 19. 


My mind, neither with pride's itch, nor yet hath been 
Poifon'd with love to ſee or to be ſeen ; 
I had no ſuit there, nor new ſuit to ſhew z 
Yet went to court, Donne. 
It will be as unreaſonable to expect that God ſhould attend and 
grant thoſe ſuits of ours, Which we do not at all confider ourſelves. 


7. Courtſhip. | 
He that hath the ſteerage of my courſe, 
Dire& my ſuit. Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 
Their determinations are, to return to their home and to trouble 
you with no more ſuit, unleſs you may be won by ſome other ſort 
than your father's impoſition. 3 Shakeſpeares 
8. In Sperfer it ſeems to ſignify purſuit z proſecution, 
High amongſt all knights haſt hung thy ſhield, 
Thenceforth the ſuit of carthly conqueſt ſhoone, 
And waſh thy hands from guilt of bloody field, Spenſer. 
9. [In law.] Suit is ſometimes put for the inſtance of a 
cauſe, and ſometimes for the cauſe itſelf deduced in 
judgment. Aylife. 
All that had any ſuits in law came unto them. Suſanna. 
Wars are its of appeal to the tribunal of God's juſtice, where 
there are no ſuperiors on carth to determine the cauſe. 


. Bacon's War with Spain. 
Involve not thyfelf in the ſuitt and parties of great perſonages. 


| Taylor's Guide to Devotion, 
To Alibech alone tefer your ſuit, 
And let his ſentence finiſh your diſputes Dryden. 
A ſuit of law is not a thing unlawful in itſelf, but may be inno- 
cent, it nothing elſe comes in to make a fin thereof; but then it is 
our fin, and a matter of our account, when it is either upon an un- 
juſtifiable ground, or carried on by finful management. Kettfevel!, 
John Bull was flattered by the lawyers that his ſuit would not laſt 
above a year, and that before that time he would be in quiet poſ- 
ſeſſion of His buſineſs, Arbutbnod, 
To SutT. v. 4. [from the noun.] 


1. To fit; to adapt to ſomething elſe, 
Suit the action to the word, the word to the action, with this 
ſpecial obſervance, that you o'erſtep not the modeſty of nature. 
| Shakeſpeart's Hamlet. 
The matter and manner of their tales, and of their telling, are 
ſo ſuited to their different educations and humours, that each would 
be improper in any other, - | Dryden, 
2. To be fitted to; to become. 
| Compute the gains of his ungovern'd zeal, 
Ill ier his cloth the praiſe of railing well, Dryden. 
ler purple habit firs with ſuch a grace 
On her {month ſhoulders, and ſo ow her face. Dryden, 
Tf different ſeQts ſhould give us 2 lid of thoſe innate practical 
inciples, they would ſ& down only ſuch as ſuited their diſtinct 
; Wypotheles, | Locke. 
| Raiſe 


It allayeth all baſe and earthly cogitations, baniſheth and driveth 


Tied all the kingdom, Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
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Duty of Man. 
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Raiſe her notes to that ſublime degree, 


Which Juits a ſong of piety and thee, Price 


3. To dreſs ; to clothe, 
Suech a Sebaſtian was my brother too, 
So went he ſuited to his watry tomb: 
If ſpirits can aſſume both form and ſult 
You come to fright us, Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. 
Be better ſuited; 
Theſe weeds are memories of thoſe misfortunes : 
I pry'thee put them off to worſer hours. 
I'll diſrobe me 
Of theſe Italian weeds, and ſuit myſelf 
As does a Briton peaſant, Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
To Suit, v. u. To 3 to accord. Dryden uſes it 
both with to and with, 
The one intenſe, the other ſtill remiſs, 
Cannot well ſuit «with either z but ſoon prove 


Shakeſpeare. 


Tedlous alike, Milton. 
The place itſelf was ſuiting to his care, 

Uncouth and ſavage as the cruel fair, Dryden. 
Pity does 2vith a noble nature ſuit, Dryden. 
Conſtraint does ill goth love and beauty ſuit, Dryden. 


This he ſays, becauſe it ſuite 4vith his hypotheſis, but proves it 
not, Locke, 
Give me not an office 

That ſuits 4virth me fo ill; thou know'ſt my temper, Addiſon, 

Sui" TABLE, adj, [from ſuit.) Fitting; according with; 
agreeable to: with 70. 

Through all thoſe miſeries, in both there appeared a kind of no- 

blene(s not ſuitable to that affliftion, Sidney. 

What he did purpoſe, it was the pleaſure of God that Solomon 

his fun ſhould perform, in manner ſuitable to their preſent and an- 


clent ſtate, Hooker, 
'T'o folemn adds of royalty and juſtice, thelr ſuicab/e ornaments 
are a beauty z are they only in religion a ſtain ? Hooker. 


It is very ſuitable to the principles of the Roman church; for why 
ſhould not their ſcience as well as ſervice be in an unknown tongue? 
Tillotſon. 
At the bleſſings of God upon his honeſt induſtry had been great, 
ſo he was not without intentions of making ſuitable returns in acts 
of charity, Alterbury« 
Yepreſllon is the dreſs of thought, and (till 
Appears more decent, a+ more ſuitable ; 

A vile conceit in pompous words expreſi'd, 
Is like a clown in regal purple dreſs'd. Pope 
It is an great an abſurdity to ſuppoſe holy ag and divine pe- 
titions without an holineſs of life ſuitable to them, as to ſuppoſe an 
holy and divine life without prayers, Law, 


Sul TABLENES8, n. /. [from ſuitable.) Fitneſs ; agree- 
ableneſs, | 
In words and ftyles, ſuitableneſt makes them acceptable and effec- 
tive, Glanwille, 
With ordinary minds, it is the ſuitableneſt, not the evidence of a 
truth that makes it to be yielded to 3 and it is feldom that any 
thing practically convinces a man that does not pleaſe him _ . 

: out h. 
He creates thoſe ſympathies and ruegen of nature that are 
the foundation of all true friendſhip, and by his providence _ 
perſons fo affected together, South, 
Confider the laws themſelves, and their ſuitab/eneſs or unſuitable- 
nels to thoſe to whom they are given, Tillotſon. 


$Sui'TanLy. adv, [from ſuitable.) Agreeably ; ac- 
cording to. 


Wholvever ſpeaks upon an occaſion may take any text ſuitable | 


thereto z and ought to ſpeak ſuitably to that text, South, 
Some rank wy whoſe filthy face 
We ſuitably o'er Ming fables place, Dryden, 


Sur Covenant. u. .. [In law.] Is where the anceſtor 
of one man covenanted with the anceſtor of another to 
lue at his court, | Bailey. 

SuriT Ceurt. u. J. 


tenants owe attendance to their lord. Bailey. 
Sui Service. . % In law.] Attendance which tenants 
owe to the court of their, lord, Bail. 
Sur. | 


Surren. 7 (from k. 


1. One that ſues; a petitioner ; a ſupplicant. 

A humility is In /wifcrs a decent virtue, ſo the teſtification there- 
of, by iuch efleQtual acknowledgments, not only argueth a ſound 
apprehenſion ot his (upereminent glory and majeſty before whom we 
Qand, but putteth alto into bis hands a kind of pledge or bond for 
ſecurity againſt our unthankfulnels, Hooker, 

She hath been @ ſvitey to me for her brother, 
Cut oft by courſe ot juſtice, Shakeſps Meaſure for Meaſure. 
My piteouy ſoul began the wretchednels 
Of ſuiters at court to mourn, Donne. 
Nat only bind thine own hands, but bind the hand of / eiter alſo 


from ollerlng. Bacon, 
Yet thelr, port | 
Not of mean ſuitors nor Important leſs 
Seem'd thelr petition, than when the ancient pair, 
Deucallon and chaſte Pyrrha, to reſtore 
The race of mankind drown'd, betore the ſhrine 
Of Themis ſtood dovouts Milton's Paradiſe Left, 
| I challenge nothing; 
But I'm an humble ſuitor tor thele priſoners, Denbam, 


My lord, 1 come an humble eee to you, Rowe. 
2, A wooer; one who courts a mitltrets, | 
1 would 1 could find In my heart that 1 had not a hard heart for 
truly 1 love none, : 
— A dear happineſs to women ! they would elſe have been trou- 
| bled With a pernicious /uitor, Shateſpeare, 
' He pafled a year under the counſels of his mother, and then be- 
came a fuitor to fir Roger Athton's daughter, Wotton, 
my many tes fought, the mocks their pai 
And (till hor vow'd virginity maintains, Dryden, 
He drew his feat, familiar, to her tides 
Far trom the f,, train, a brutal crawd. Ie Oay/Jeys 
Sorrent, . % [from /aiter,] A female ſupplicant. 
I'were pity 
"That could rotule a boon to ſuch a faltreſa; 
Y have got a noble friend to be your advocate. Revo. 


Suren. a [ fulene, Lat.] Furrowed. - 
wp 


All are much chopped and /alcatet by having lain expoſed on the 
top of the clay to the weather, and to the erolion of the vitriolick 


matter mixed amongſt the clay, Woodsvard. 
Suu „ A plough. Ainſevorth, 


SULLEN, %. [Of this word the etymologyis obſcure. ] 
1. Gloomily angry ; * diſcontented. 
Ain / 


Wilmot continu {on and perverſe, and every day grew 


wore inſolent. Clarendon, 
A wan in a Jall is eee and out of humour at his firſt coming 
In, J. Fftrange, 


Fore'd by my pride, 1 my concern ſuppreſs'd ; 
Pretended drowfincls, and with of reſt; 
Aud fe, 1 Fortook th ImperteR feaſt, Prior, 
If we tit down fallen and inattive, in 9 9997 that God 
Mauld do all, we (hall find ourfelves miſerably deceived, Rogers. 
2. Miſchievous ; malignant. 
duch futon planets at my birth did ine, 
They Goon every fortune mixt with mine, , Dryden 
The fin fend her (aunding wings difptay'd, 
Uawilling left the night, and fought the nether ade. Dryd, 


SUM 


3. Intractable; obſtinate. 7 | 
Things are as ſu/len as we are, and will be what they are, what- 
"Gloomy i dark f cloudy ; diſmal 
oomy z z cloudy ; diſmal. | 
* Why are thine eyes fixt to the ſullen earth, 
Gazing at that which ſeems to dim thy fight ? Shak. Henry VI. 
Night with her ſullen wings to double ſhade, 
The deſart fowls in their clay neſts were couch'd, 
And now wild beafts came forth the woods to roam. Milton. 
A glimpſe of moon-ſhine, ſtreak'd with red; 
A ſhutfed, ſullen, and uncertain light, 
That dances through the clouds, and ſhuts again. Dryden. 
No cheerful breeze this ſullen region knows; 
The dreaded eaſt is all the wind that blows. Pope. 
5. Heavy; dull; ſorrowful. 
Be thou the trumpet of our wrath, 
And ſullen preſage of your own decay. Shakeſp. King Jobn. 
Su'LLENLY. adv, [from ſullen.] Gloomily ; malig- 
nantly ; intraQably. | 
To ſay they are framed without the aſſiſtance of ſome principle 
that has wiſdom in 
aſſert a thing becauſe we will aſſert it. 
He in chains demanded more 
Than he impos'd in victory before: 
He ſullenly reply'd, he could not make 
Theſe offers now. Dryden's Indian Emperor. 
The gen'ral mends his weary pace, 
And ſullenly to his revenge he ſails 3 
So glides ſome trodden ſerpent on the graſs, 
And long behind his wounded volume trails. Dryden. 
SU"LLENNESS, 4 [from /ullen.} Gloomineſs ; mo- 
roſene(s ; ſluggiſh anger; malignity ; intractability. 
Speech being as rare as precious, her ſilence without ſullenneſs, 
her modeſty without affectation, and her ſhamefacednels without 
ignorance. Sidney, 
To fit my ſullenneſe, | 
He to another key his ſtyle doth dreſs. Donne. 
In thoſe vernal ſeaſons, when the alr is calm and pleaſant, it 
were an injury and ſullenneſs againſt nature, not to go out and ſee 
her riches, | Milton. 
Wit not the world out of any . ſullenneſs, or ſuperſti- 
tion, but out of a ſincere love of true knowledge and virtue. More. 
With theſe comforts about me, and ſullenneſs enough to uſe no 
remedy, Zulichem came to fee me. Temple, 


ores 


„ Su"'LLENs, u. / [without ſingular.] Moroſe temper ; 


gloomineſs of mind, A burleſque word, 

Let them die that age and ſullcns have. Shakeſpeare, 

Su"LLIAGE, n. // * age, Fr.] Pollution; filth; ſtain 
of dirt; ſoulneſs. Not in uſe. 

Require it to make ſome reſtitution to his neighbour for what it 
has detracted from it, by wiping off that /u/liage it has caſt upon 
his fame. overnment of the Tongue. 

Calumniate ſtoutly z3 for though we wipe away with never ſo 
much care the dirt thrown at us, there will be left ſome ſulliage 
behind, Decay of Piep. 

To SU'LLY. v. a. [ fouiller, Fr.] To ſoil; to tarniſn; 
to dirt; to ſpot. 

Silvering will /ully and canker more than gilding. 


Bacon, 
The fall Y; temples which the gods provoke, 


In law.] Is the court in which | 


And ſtatues ſully'd yet with (acrilegious ſmoke. Roſcommon, 
He's dead, whoſe love had ſully'd all your reign, 
And made you empreſs of the world in vain. Dryden. 


Lab'ring years ſhall weep their deſtin'd race, | 
Charg'd with ill omens, ſully'd with diſgrace, Prior. 
Publick juſtice may be done to thoſe virtues their humility took 
care to conceal, which were ſullied by the calumnies and flanders 
of malicious men. ; Nelſon. 
Let there be no ſpots to ſu/ly the brightneſs of this ſolemnity. 
Ye walkers too, that youthful colours wear, 
Three ſu/lying trades avoid with equal care z 
"The little chimney-ſweeper ſkulks along, 
And marks with footy ſtains the heedleſs throng, Cay. 
SU"LLY. . / (from the verb.] Soil; tarniſh ; ſpot. 
You laying theſe light ſul/iez on my ſon, 
Az 'twere a thing a little ſoil'd ' th* working. Shakeſpeare, 
A noble and triumphant merit breaks through little ſpots and 
ullies in his reputation. : Addiſon's Spectater. 
SULPHUR, . J. [Latin.] Brimſtone. 
In his womb was hid metallick ore, 
The work of ſulphur. Milton. 
Sulphur is produced by incorporating an oily or bituminous 
matter with the foflil ſalt, Wodward, 
SULPHU*REOUS, } adj. [ fulphureus, Lat.] Made of 
SU"LPHUROUS. 5 brimſtone; having the qualities 
of brimſtone ; containing ſulphur ; impregnated with 
ſulphur, | 
My hour is almoſt come, 
When I to ſu/phurovs and tormeating flames 
Mult render up mylelf, Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Dart and javelin, ſtones and ſupburous fire. Milton. 
Is not the ſtrength and vigour of the action between light and 
ſulphureous bodies, obſerved above, one reaſon why ſulphureous 
bodies take fire more readily, and burn more vehemently, than 


other bodies do? Newton's Opticks. 
The fury heard, While on Cocytus' brink 
Her ſnakes unty'd ſulpbureons waters drink. Pope. 


No /u/pbureous glooms 
Swell'd in the ſky, and ſent the lightning forth. Thomſon. 
S$ULPHU"RKOUSNKSS, . /; [from /ulphurcous.] The 
ſtate of being ſulphureous, 


SU"LPHURWORT, . /. [pexcedanum, Lat.] The ſame 
with HodsrEN NT. 

Sv'ur uu. adj, [from ſulphur.) Partaking of ſulphur, 

SUTTAN. 3. /. (Arabick.] The Turkiſh emperour. 


y this ſcimitar, | 
That won three fields of ſu/tan Solyman, Shakeſpeare, 


Su“ NA. * /. [from ſultan.] The queen of an 


Su'trankss. J eaſtern emperour, 

| Turn the ſultana's chambermaid. Cleaveland. 
Lay the 1 ſultaneſi aſide. Irene. 

Su'LTANRY. . / [from Alas. An eaſtern empire. 


| athem the ſame of the gr of the Mamalukes, where 


ſlaves bought for money, and of unknown deſcent, reigned over 
families of treemen. Bacon, 


Su'LTR1NESS, 1 from faltry.] The ſtate of bein 
ſultry ; cloſe and cloudy heat, 
SULTRY. a}. * is imagined by Sinner to be cor- 


rupted from ſulpbury, or faveltry,)] Hot without venti- 
N hot and cloſe ; 1 ] 


ot and dy; 
It is "_ 65 and hot. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet, 
"The ey breath | 
Of tainted air had <loy'd the jaws of death. Sandy: 
Such ns, born beneath the burning ſky 
And jultry ſun, betwixt the tropicks lie. Dryden's Neid. 
Our foe advances on us, 
And envies us even Lybia's ſultry de ſarts. Addiſon's Cato, 


Then would fe{try heats and a burning air have ſcorched and 
chapped the earth, and galled the animal tribes in houſes or dens. 


SUM. . ½ [/umma, Lat. ſomme, Fr.] eh 


1. The whole of any thing; many particulars agpre- 
gated to a total, ap: 7 oo 


it, and come to paſs from chance, is _ to | 


S UM 


; We ma is well conclude fo f every ſeriterice, iu af d. IM 
Fane boy — 4, ; AY bathed 1 
ow precious are thoughts . 0 

is the ſum of them e 20d Od}, how 


Th 1 where he ſits Vun, exxxin, wo 
Shrin'd In his ſanRuary of heav'n ſecure, | 
Conſulting on the ſum of things, foreſeen 
This tumolt, and permitted all, advis'd, 
' Such and no leſs is he, on whom depends Mila, 


Togo of things. | 
Weighing the ſum of things with wiſe forecaſt Dq. 
Solicitous of publick good. 2 Phi 
2. Quantity of money. r. 
or certain ſums of gold, which you deny d 
They who conſtantly ſet "down lr dall 1 
ſome let time of caſting up the whole ſum, Daw as IR 
4 wg once Hugs, can raiſe 9 of Man, 
s ample ſums as Rome in Czſar's days, C. A. but 
3. (mme, fr J. Compendium; abridgment ; 5 
whole abſtracted. | 
This, in effect, is the ſum and ſubſtance of that 


; Which th 
bring by way of oppaſition againſt thoſe orders e 
common with the church of —— Th Which we have 


They repleniſhed the hearts of the neareſt unto e Ae. 
words of memorable conſolation, ſtrengthened men in the ee 
God, gave them wholeſome inſtructions of life, and con ON 


them in true religion 1 in ſum, they taught the w 
tuouſly how to die, than they had dane before how oP . 
This having learn 'd, thou haſt attain'd the ſun 4 

Of wiſdom, 


In ſum, no man can have a greater veneration for 8 


myſelf. 
Thy fum of duty let two words contain ; Dryden, 
Be humble, and be juſt, 


Prior 
In ſum, the goſpel, confidered as a law, preſcribe Far, 
to boy OY = forbids er ſin. 2 preicrides every virtue 


4. The amount; the reſult o reaſoning or com ati 


I appeal to the readers, whether the ſum of what I have aid 
| be not this, 


5. Height ; completion. ” 
Thus I have told thee all my tate, and brought 
By ſtory to the ſum of earthly bliſs, 
W 


ich I enjoy. Milton's Paradiſe Loft 
In ſaying ay or no, the very ſafety of our country, and 52 
of our well-being, lies. 26; 


ange. 
To SUM. v. a. [ /ommer, Fr, from the noun.] F 
1. To compute ; to collect particulars into a total; to 

caſt up. It has up emphatical. g 

k; + 08 caſt th' event of war, | 
And ſumm'd th' account of chance. Shakeſpeare's Henry 1V 
The high prieſt may ſum the ſilver brought heſpen 2 Kings, l. 
In ſickneſs, time will ſeem longer without a clock than with itz 
for the mind doth value every moment, and then the hour doth 
rather ſum up the moments than divide the day. Bacon, 
He that would reckon up all the accidents preferments depend 
upon, may as well undertake to count the ſands, or ſum up infinity, 
| South, 
2. To compriſe; to comprehend ; to collect into a 
narrow compaſs. 


So lovely fair! 
That what ſeem'd fair in all the world, ſeem'd now 
Mean, or in her ſumm'd up, in her contain'd, Miltyn, 


To conclude, by ſumming wp what I would ſay concerning what 
I have, and what I have not been; in the following paper I ſhall 
not deny, that I pretended not to write an accurate treatiſe of co. 
lours, but an occaſional eſſay. 1 Boyle, 
« Go to the ant, thou fluggard,“ in few words, ſums up the 
moral of this fable. #4 L'Eftrerge. 
This Atlas muſt our ſinking ſtate uphold z | 
In council cool, but in performance bold ; 
He ſums their virtues in himſelf alone, 
And adds the greateſt, of a loyal ſon, Dryden's Aurengucbe. 
A fine evidence quay up among you Dryden. 
3. [In falconry.] To have feathers full grown. 
With profperous wing full ſumm'd. Milton. 
SU"MACH-TREE. 2. / [| ſumach, =o A plant. The 
flowers are uſed in dying, and the branches for tan- 
ning, in America, Miller, 
Su"MLEss. adj. from /um.)] Not to be computed. 
Make his chronicle as rich with prize, 
As is the oury bottom of the ſea 
With ſunken wreck and ſumleſs treaſurles. 
A ſumleſs journey of incorporeal ſpeed. 
Above, beneath, around the palace ſhines . 
The ſumleſs treaſure of exhauſted mines. ; v6 
Su'MMARILY, adv, [from ſummary.) Briefly ; the 
ſhorteſt way, 
The decalogue of Moſes declareth ſummarily thoſe things which 
w: ought to do; the prayer of our Lord, whatſoever we ſhould re- 
queſt or deſire. Hooker, 
While we labour for theſe demonſtrations out of ſcripture, and 
do ſummarily declare the things which many ways have been ſpoken, 
de contented quietly to hear, and do not think my ſpeech tedious. | 


Shak. Hen. V. 


Healer. 
When the parties proceed ſummarily, and they chuſe the ordin 
way of proceeding, the cauſe is made plenary. Ayliffe. 


SUMMARY. adj. [ ſommaire, Fr. from ſum.] Short; 
brief; compendious. 
5 The judge 
Directed them to mind their brief, 
Nor ſpend their time to ſhew their reading; : 
She'd have a ſummary proceeding. _ Swiſh. 
SUMMARY. n. / [from the adjective.] Compendium 
abſtract; abridgment. | 
We are enforc'd from our moſt quiet ſphete 0 
By the rough torrent of occaſion; 
And have the ſummary of all our griefs, 0 
When time thall ſerve, to ſhew in articles. Shak. Hey 
In that comprehenſive ſummary of our duty to God, there 15 
expreſs mention thereof. Rag. 


SUMMER. v. / [pumen, Saxon ; /omer, Dutch. ] 
1. The ſeaſon in Urs the ſun arrives at the hne 
ſolſtice. — \ | 


Sometimes hath the brighteſt day a cloud z 
And, after ſummer, evermore ſucceeds 


The batten winter with his nipping cold. Shak Her VI, 
Can't ſuch things be, 
And overcome us like a ſummer's cloud, . 
Without our ſpecial wonder ? Shakeſpeare's Na. 0 
An hundred of ſummer fruits. 2 San. 4#4 
He was fitting in a ſummer parlour, om 


In all the liveries deck'd of ſummer's pride: p — 
They marl and ſow it with wheat, giving it a ſummer M <4 
firſt, and next year ſow it with peaſe. ow 


Dry weather is beſt for moſt ſummer corn. Mortimer 
The daraling roofs, 
Reſplendent as the blaze of fue t noon, , 
Or the pale radiance of the midnight moon» * 
Child of the ſun, 


*. 

See ſultry ſummer comes. 1 They 

2. [Trabs ſunmaria.] The principal beam of a floor. 

Oak, and the like true hearty timber, may be better tron, | 
croſs and tranſrerſe works for ſummers, or girders; 9 


beams, | m_ 


SUN 

| Then enter' d fin, and with that ſycamore, . 
Whoſe leaves firſt ſhelter' d man from drought and dew, 
Working and winding flily evermore, 


The inward walls and ſummers cleft and tore 
But grace ſhor'd theſe, and cut that as it grew. F Herbert. 
1 SUMMER» v. . [from the noun.] To paſs the 
. ſummer» | $564 
The fowls ſhall ſummer upon them, and all the beaſts ſhall winter 
upon them. | Jaiab, xviii. 6. 
7 Su'MMER. v. a. To keep warm. | 
Maids well ſummer'd, and warm kept, are like flies at Bartho- 
lomew-tide, blind, though they have their eyes. Shakeſpeare. 
Cy 'MMER HOUSE, nec [from /unmer and houſe, An 
apartment in a garden uſed in the ſummer. 
| I'd rather live 
With cheeſe and garlick, in a windmill, far, ; 
Than feed on catgs, and have him talk to me, 
In any ſummer bone in Chriſtendom. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
With here a fountain, never to be play'd, 
And there a ſummerbouſe that knows no ſhade, Pepe. 
There is ſo much virtue in eight volumes of Spectators, ſuch a 
reverence of things ſacred, ſo many valuable remarks for our con- 
duct in life, that they are not improper to lie in parlours or ſum- 
merhouſcs, to entertain our thoughts in any moments of " 
atts. 
Cy MMERSAULT, 1 . [ ſoubreſault, F r. Somerſet is 
Sy 'MMERSET«, a corruption.] A high leap, in 
which the heels are thrown over the head. 
Some do the ſummerſault, 


And o'er the bar like tumblers vault, Hudibras. 

Frogs are obſerved to uſe divers ſummerſaults. Walton. 
And if at firſt he fail, his lecond ſummerſault 

He inſtantly aſſays. Drayton, 


The treaſurer cuts a caper on the ſtrait rope: I have ſeen him 
do the ſummerſet upon a trencher fixed on the rope, which is 
no thicker than a common packthread, Swift. 


SUMMIT. 1. /+ [ Simmitas, Lat.] The top; the utmoſt 
height, | 
Have I fall'n or no? 
—From the dread ſummit of this chalky bourn ! 
Look up a-height, the ſhrili-gorg'd lark ſo far 


Cannot be ſeen or heard. e nigh King Lear, 
/Etna's heat, that makes the ſummit glow, 
Enriches all the vales below. Seoift, 


% SUMMON. v. a. [ /ummoneo, Lat.] B22 
1. To call with authority; to admoniſh to appear; to 
cite. | | 
Cateſby, ſound lord Haſtings, | 

And ſummon him to-morrow to the Tower. Shak, Rich. III. 
The courſe of method ſummeneth me to diſcourſe of the inhabi- 
tants. : Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
The tirſan is aſſiſted by the governor of the city where the feaſt 
is celebrated, and all the perſons of both ſexes are ſummoned to at- 
tend, . Bacon. 


Rely on what thou haſt of virtue, ſunimn all, Milton. 
Nor trumpets ſummon him to war, 8 
Nor drums diſturb his morning ſleep. Dryden. 


We are ſummoned in to profeſs repentance and amendment of all 
our fins. _ RON 'Ktttlewell, 
Yor duty, ſafety, ſummon us away; 
_ "Tis nature's voice, and nature we obey, ,, Pope. 
2, To excite; to call up; to raiſe: with ap empha- 
tical. ; E ; 
When the blaſt of war blows'in our ears, _ 
Stiffen the ſinews, ſummon up the blood. Shakeſp, Henry V. 
$U'MMoNER. . / [from ſummon.] One who cites ; 
one who ſummons, 
Cloſe pent up guilts 
Rive your concealing continents, and aſk, _ _. _ 
Theſe dreadful ſummoners grace, Shakeſpeare's King L.tar. 
$v*MMONS. 1. / from the verb.] A call uf authority; 
admonition to appear; citation, 
What are you ? IR: 
Your name, your quality, and why you anſwer  _ 
This preſent ſummons ? Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
He ſent to ſummon the ſeditious, and to offer pardon; but neither 
ſummons nor parton was any thing regarded. Hayward. | 
The ſons of light ' 
Haſted, reſorting to the ſummons high, 
And took their ſeats, Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
This ſummons, as he reſolved unfit either to diſpute or diſobey, 
ſo could he not, without much violence to his inclinations, ſubmit 
unto. : : Fell, 
Strike your ſails at ſummons, or prepare 
To prove the laſt extremities of war. Dryden. 
SU'MPTER, 1. 75 [ /ommier, Fr. fomaro, Ttalian.] A 
horſe that carries the cloaths or furniture. | 
iy Return with her ! 
Perſuade ma rather to be a flave and ſumprer 
To this deteſted groom, 
With full force his deadly bow he bent, 
And feather'd fates among the mules and ſumpters ſent. Dryd. 
Sumpter mules, bred of large Planters mares. Mortimer. 
SUMPTION, #, J. To ſumptus, Lat.] The act of 
taking. Not in uſe, | 
„The j1umprion of the myſteries does all in a capable ſubject. Tay!. 
dv MPTUARY, adj. | ſumptuarius, Lat.] Relating to 
expence ; regulating the coſt of life. | 
o remove that material cauſe of ſedition, which is want and 
poverty in the eſtate, ſerveth the opening and well balancing of 
trade, the baniſhing of idleneſs, the reprelſing of waſte and exceſs 
by ſumptuary laws. Bacon. 


UMPTUO'SITY. #. / [from /umptugus,] Expenſive» 
neſs ; coſtlineſs. Ae Md f 


He added ſumpruoſity, invented jewels of gold. and ſtone, and ſome 
engines for the war. Raleigh. 


SUMPTUOUS. adj. [ fumptuoſus, from ſumptus, Lat. 
Collly ; expenſive; Feet . 


We lee how moſt Chriſtians ſtood then affected, how joyful they 
were to behold the ſumptuous ſtatelineſs of houſes built unto God's 


4 
f 


glory, | Hocker. 
02 are too magnificent and ſumptuous in our tables and attend- 
1 


Atterbury. 
v MPTUOUSLY, adv, [from ſumptuous.] 
1. Expenſively ; with great colt. 

This monument five hundred years hath ſtood, 
Which 1 have Jumptuouſly re-edified. Shak. Titus Andronicus. 
Ethelwold, biſhop of Wincheſter, in a famine, ſold all the rich 

veſſels and ornaments of the church, to relieve the poor with bread ; 
ws laid, there was no reaſon that the dead temples of God ſhould 
Jumprucuſly furniſhed, and the living temples ſuffer penur 


Bacon's Ape bebe , 

v Splendidly, n 
, A good employment will make you live tolerably in London, or 
/*ptuoyſly here. Swift. 
© NPTUOUSNESS, . /. [from ſumptuous.) Expenſive- 
neſs; coltlineſs, 
will not fall out with thoſe that can reconcile ſumpruouſneſs and 
ity, F 8 oyle. 


N. . / 2 | 
fm, N Gothick ; punna, punne, Saxon; 


ight. 
] Su"nDAY. . F; [/un and 0) The day anciently de- 
r 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. | 


S % 


Doth beauty keep which never ſun can burn, 
or ſtorms do turn? 
Bid her teal into the'pleached bow'r, | 
Where honey-ſuckles, ripen'd by the ſun, . 
Forbid the ſun to enter. Sbabeſpeare. 
Though there be but one ſun exiſting in the world, yet the idea 
of it being abſtracted, ſo that more ſubſtances might each agree in 
it, it is as much a ſort as if there were as many ſuns as there are 
ſtars, „ 9 85 4. b Locle. 
night, by day, from pole to pole they run; 
Or 0 the veg ſeek hy ifing Jon. : Harte. 
2, 4 ſunny place; à place eminently warmed by the 
un. . 


ö 


Sidney. [ 


This place has choice of ſun, and ſhade, 
3. Any thing eminently ſplendid. . 
I will never conſent to put out the Jun of ſovereignty to poſterity, 
and all ſucceeding kings. | ; King Charles. 
4+ Under the SUN. In this world. A proverbial ex- 
preſſion. | | | 
There is no new thing under the ſun. . Eccl. i. 9. 
To SUN, v. a. [from the noun.] To inſolate'; to ex- 
poſe to the ſun; to warm in the ſun. 
The ery to ſhady delve him brought at laſt, 
here Mammon earſt did ſun his treaſury. Spenſer. 
What aim'R thou at? delicious fare; 
„And then to ſun thyſelf in open air. = Dryden's Perſus. 
SU"NBEAM. 2. . [ ſun and beam.) Ray of the ſun, 
The Roman eagle, wing'd : 
From the ſpungy ſouth to this part of the weſt, 


| Milton, 


Vaniſh'd in the ſunbeam, Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, 
Gliding through the ev'n 1 
On a ſunbeam. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 


There was a God, a being diſtin from this viſible world; and 
this was a truth wrote with a ſunbeam, legible to all mankind, and 
received by univerſal conſent. ; South, 
SU"NBEAT. fart. adj, [ fun and beat.) Shone on fiercely 

by the ſun, 1 

Its length runs level with th' Atlantic main 
And wearies fruitful Nilus.to convey 8 | 
His ſunbeat waters by ſo long a way, + ' Dryder's Juvenal. 
Su'NBRIGHT, adj. | /un and bright.) Reſembling the 
ſun in brightneſs. e 
; Gathering up himſelf out of the mire, 
With his uneven wings did fiercely fall 


Upon his ſunbright ſhield, | Spenſer. 
| Now would I have thee to my tutor, 

How and which way J may beſtow myſelf, 

To be regarded in her N eye. 


Shakeſpeare. 

| High in the midſt, exalted as a God, | 

Th' apoſtate in his ſunbrigbt chariot ſat, 

Idol of majeſty divine | inclos'd 

With flaming cherubims and golden ſhields. Milton. 
SUnBU'RNING, u. / | ſun and Burning. ] The effect of 
the ſun upon the face. | 

If thou can't love a fellow of this temper, Kate, whoſe face is 


Su"NBURNT, participial adj. | fun and burnt. ] 
1. Tanned ; diſcoloured by the fun, 
Where ſuch radiant lights have ſhone, 
No wonder if her cheeks be grown | 
Sunburnt with luſtre of her own. _ Cleaveland. 
Sunburnt and ſwarthy though ſhe be, 
'She'll fire for winter nights provide, Dryden. 
One of them, older and more ſunburnt than the reſt, told him 


he had a widow in his line of lite, Addiſon. 
2. Scorched by the ſun. 3 
How many nations of the. ſunburnt ſoil 
Does Niger bleſs ? how many drink the Nile? Blackmore, 


$Su'NCLAD, part. adj. [ſun and clad.) Clothed in ra- 


diance ; br 


dicated to the ſun ; the 

Chriftian ſabbath, 

If thou wilt needs thruſt thy neck into a yoke, wear the print 

of it, and ſigh away Sundays. Shakeſpeare, 

An' ſhe were not kin to me, ſhe would be as fair on Friday as 

Helen is on Sunday. Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Creſſida. 
At prime they enter'd on the Sunday morn 


day of the week ; the 


Rich tap'ſtry ſpread the ſtreets, Dryden. 
Our ardent labours for the toys we ſeek, | 
| Join night to day, and Sunday to the week. Young. 


To SUu'NDER. v. 4. [pynbmnan, Saxon.] To part; to 
ſeparate ; to divide, 
Vexation almoſt ſtops my breath, 
| That ſundred friends greet in the hour of death. Shakeſpeare. 
It is ſundred from the main land by a ſandy plain, Carew. 
She that ſhould all parts to re-union bow, EEE, 
She that had all magnetick force alone, 
To draw and faſten e parts in one. Donne. 
A ſundred clock is piecemeal laid, 
Not to be loſt, but by the maker's hand 
Repoliſh'd, without error then to ſtand, Donne. 
When both the chiefs are ſunder'd from the fight, 


Then to the lawful king reſtore his right. Dryden's Virgil. 
Th' enormous weight was caſt, _ 
Which Crantor's body ſunder'd at the waiſt, Dryden. 


Bears, tigers, wolves, the lion's angry brood, 
Whom heav'n endu'd with principles of blood, 
He wiſely ſundred from the reſt, to yell 


In foreſts, Dryden, 
Bring me lightning, give me thunder; 
— Jove may kill, but ne'er ſhall ſunder, Granville, 


Su'nDER. 2. / [runden, Saxon.] Two; two parts, 
He breaketh the bow, and cutteth the ſpear in ſunder. Pſalms, 
Su'xDew. u. / [res ſolis, Lat.] An herb. Ainfavorth, 
Su"NDI1AL. 2. J. | Jun and dial.) A marked plate on 
which the ſhadow points the hour, 
All your graces no more you ſhall have, 
Than a ſundiat in a graves Donne. 
The body, though it really moves, yet not changing perceivable 
diſtance, ſeems to ſtand ſtill; as is evident in the ſhadows of ſun- 


dials, Locke. 
Su'nvRY. adj. [runden, Saxon. ] Several; more than 
one. 


That law, which, as it is laid up in the boſom of God, we call 
eternal, receiveth, according unto the different kind of things 
which are ſubje& unto it, different and ſundry kinds of names. 


Heoker, 
Not of one nation was it peopled, but of ſundry people of dif- 
ferent manners. Spenſer. 
But, dallying in this 2 ſo long why do'ſt thou dwell, 
So many ſundry things here having yet to tell? Drayton. 
He cauſed him to be arreſted upon complaint of ſundry grievous 
oppreſlions. Davies. 
How can ſhe ſeveral bodies know, 
If in herſelf a body's form ſhe bear? 
How can a mirrour ſundry faces ſhow, 
If from all ſhapes and torms it be not clear ? Davies. 


I have compoſed ſundry collects, as the Adventual, Quadrageſi- 
mal, Paſchal or Pentecoſtal, anderſon, 


not worth ſunburning, let thine oye be thy cook. Shakeſpeare. 
The heat of the tun may darken the colour of the ſkin, which | 
we call ſunburning. Boyle, 


_ | Su*ns8Hiny. 


Su'nFLOWER. 2. / [corona ſolit, Lat.] A plant, Mill. 
Su'NELOWER, Little, 3. J. ¶ helianthemum, 3 A 
plant. ö Gs „ a + * 1 Iller. 
SVN. The preterite and participle paſſive of „ing. 
A larger rock then heaving from the plain, 

He whirl'd it round, it ſung acroſs the main. Pope. 

From joining ſtones the city ſprung, 
Whlle to his harp divine Amphion ſang... Popes 
Sunx, The preterite and participle paſſive of „int. 
We have large caves : the deepeſt are ſunk ſix hundred fathom, 


and ſome digged and made under great hills. Bacon. 
Thus we act, and thus we are, | , 
Or toſs'd by hope or ſunk by care. Prior. 


Sus in Thaleſtris arms the nymph he found. Pope. 
His ſpirit quite ſunk with thoſe reflections that ſolitude and dilap- 
pointments bring, he is utterly undiſtinguiſhed and forgotten. Sw. 
Su"N1.88s. adj, [from /un.] Wanting ſun; wanting 
He thrice happy on the ſuleſs fi 
+... Beneath the N — reclines. — T hemſons 
Su'ntLixE. adj. | ſun and lite.) Reſembling the ſun. | 
The quantity of light in this bright luminary, and in the ſun/ike 
fixt ſtars, muſt be continually decreaſing, nes 
Su"nny. adj, [from un.] | 
1. oy the ſun; bright. , 
She ſaw Dueſſa ſunny bright, | 
Adorn'd with gold and jewels ſhining clear, Spenſer. 
The eldeſt, that Fidelia hight, . 
Like ſunny beams threw from her cryſtal face, Spenſer. 
bod hi * 7 al Shak 
A ſunny look of his would ſoon repair, theſpeares 
oY The chemiſt feeds r | ** ö 
Perpetual flames, whole unreſiſted force 
O'er ſand and aſhes and the ſtubborn flint 
Prevailing, turns into a fufile ſea, 
That in his furnace bubbles ſunny red, 
2. Expoſed to the ſun ; bright with the ſun. 
About me round I ſaw 
Hill, dale, and ſhady woods, and ſunny plains, _ 
And liquid lapſe of murm'ring ſtreams. Milt. n 
Him walking on a ſzny hill he found, ilton. 
The filmy goſſamer now flits no more, 
Nor halcyons baſk on the ſhort ſunny ſhore, 
But what avail-her unexhauſted ſtores, 
Her blooming mountains, and her ſunny ſhores, 
With all the gifts that heaven and earth impact, 
The tmiles of nature, and the charms of art, 
While proud oppreſſion in her vallies reigns, 
And tyranny uſurps her happy plains ? 
3. Coloured by the ſun. 
Her ſunny locks 


Hang on her temples like a golden fleece, * Shakeſpeare, 
SUNR1SE, 


SUNRI'SING, OY; Lin and rifing.] £ 


1. Morning; the appearance of the fun, 
1 Send out a purſuivant 1 | 
o Stanley's regiment ; bid him bring his power | 
Before ſunriſing. Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
They intend to prevent the Junrifing. Walton's Angler. 
We now believe the Copernican ſyitem ; yet, upon ordinary oc- 
eaſions, we ſhall ſtill uſe the popular terms of ſunriſe and ſunſet, 


Bentley. 
2. Eaſt, 9 


In thoſe days the giants of Libanus maſtered all nations, from 

the ſunrifing to the ſunſet, Raleigb's Hiſtery. 

Su'NSET. #, /. 1 and /et.] ä 

1. Cloſe of the evening. 85 15 

| When the ſun ſets the air doth drizzle dew 

But for the ſunſet of my brother's fon x 
| 


It rains downright. _ Shakeſpeare, 
The ſtars are of greater uſe than for men to gaze on after ſunſet, 


Philips, 


Dryden. 


Addiſon. 


Rai gb. 
At ſunſet to their ſhip they make return, 
And ſnore ſecure on deck till roſy morn. Dryden. 
He now, obſervant of the parting ray, 
Eyes the calm ſunſet of thy various day. . Popes 
2. Well. , 


Su"NSHINE. #. / [un and ſhine, Milton ſeems to ac- 
cent it ſunßbine.] Action of the ſun; place where 
the heat and luſtre of the ſun are powerful. 
That man that fits within a monarch's heart, 

And ripen3 in the ſunſhine of his favour, 

Would he abuſe the count'nance of the king, 

Alack, what miſchiefs might be ſet abroach, 'P 

In ſhadow of ſuch greatnels ! Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

He had been many years in that ſunſhine, when a new comet ap- 


peared in court, Clarendon. 
Sight no obſtacle found here, nor ſhade, 
But all ſunſhine, as when his beams at noon | 
Culminate from th' equator. Milton, 


I that in his abſence 

Blaz'd like a ftar of the firſt magnitude, 
Now in his brighter ſunſbine am not ſeen, 
Nor can we this weak ſhower a tempelt call, 

But drops of heat that in the ſunſhine fall. Dryden. 

The more favourable you are to me, the more diſtinctliy 1 ſee 

my faults : ſpots and blemiſhes are never ſo plainly diſcovered as in 
the brighteſt ſunſhine. | Pope. 
Su'n$SHINE. 1 adj, [from ſunſhine. It was anciently 

accanted on the ſecond ſyllable.] 
1. Bright with the ſun. 

About ten in the morning, in ſunſhiny weather, we took eyeral 
ſorts of paper ſtained, Boyle. 
The caſes prevent the bees getting abroad upon every ſunſhine 


day. Mortimer H * 
2. Bright like the ſun. eee 


The fruitful-headed beaſt, amaz'd 
At flaſhing beams of that /un/biny ſhield, 
Became ſtark blind, and all his ſenſes daz'd, 
That down he tumbled. | Spenſer, 


To Sur. v. a. [ ſuper, Norman French; pupan, Sax. 
ſeepen, Dutch. ] To drink by mouthfuls ; to drink 
by little at a time; to ſip. ! 

Then took the angry witch her golden cup, 


* 


Which till ſhe bore replete with magick arts, 
Death and deſpair did many thereof . Spenſer, 
There I'll find a purer air 
To feed my life with: there I'll ſup 
Balm and nectar in my cup. Craſbaau. 


We ſaw it ſmelling to every thing ſet in the rdom 3 and when it 
had ſmelt to them all, jv ſapped up the milk, I Rays 
He call'd for drink; you ſaw him ſup ov, 
Potable gold in golden cup. doit. 
To SUP, v. n, [ ouper, French.] To eat the evening 
meal. 
You'll ſup with me? 
—Anger's my meat; I ſup upon myſelf, 
And fo ſhall ſtarve with feeding. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus.. 


1 ſee all the pilgrims in the Canterbury tales as diſtinQtly as if ! 


Sundry foes the rural realm ſurround, Dryden. 


|. The luminary that makes the day. 


| had ſupped with them. | Dryden, 
Late returning home, he Hen at eaſe. Dryden, 
h To 


% 


 Denham's Sophy, * 


When they had ſupped, they brought Tobias In. Tob. viii, 
There 's none obſerves, much leſs repines, | 
How often this man ſups or dines. Carcaw, 


. — — — . 
1 IV 


m_—y 


| Su'ynn, in compoſition, notes either more than ano- 


1. Coming to the increale or aſſiſtance of ſomething. 


SUP. 


To Sur. v. 4. To treat with ſupper. 
He 's almoſt ſupp'd 3 why have you left the chamber? Shak, 
Sup them well, and look unto them all. Shakeſpeare. 

Let what you have within be brought abroad, 
To Jup the ranger, © Chapman's Odyſſey. 
Sup, . / [from the verb.] A ſmall draught; a 
mouthful of liquor, 
Tom Thumb had got a little ſup, 

And Temalin ſcarce kiſt the cups Drayton. 
A pigeon ſaw the picture of a glaſs with water in't, and flew 
eagerly up to 't for a jyp to quench — thirſt, L'Eftrange. 
he leaſt tranſgreih in of your's, if it be only two bits and one 
ſup more than yur ſtinty js a great debavich, Swoift, 


ther, or more than enough, or on the top. 
SUPBRABLE, ad, /uperabilit, Latin, ſuperable, Fr.] 
Conquerable ; ſuch as may be overcome. Wy 
SU"rPERABLENKSS, . J. | from ſuperable.] Quality of 
being conquerable, 5 
To Surkkanbou'nt. v. . [ſuper and abound.) To 


be exuberant ; to be ſtored with more than enough. 
"This caſe returneth agalu at this time, except the clemency ol 


his myyeſty ſuperabourd, Bacon 
She ſuperabounds with corn, which is quickly convertible * _ 
vavel. 


SUrgRADUNDANCE, . / [ſuper and abundance.) 
More than enough ; great quantity, 
The precipitationot the vegetative terreſtrial matter at the deluge 
amony(t the ſand, was to retrench the luxury and ſuperabundanc: 
ol the productions of the earth, Woodward. 
UPERABU'NDANT, adj. [ ſuper and abundant.] Being 
more than enough. 
So much ſuperabundant zeal could have no other deſign than to 
damp that ſpirit raiſed againſt Wood. $wift. 
GuynrRAnunDAnNTLY, adv. [from ſuperabundant.) 
More than ſufficiently. 


Nothing but the uncreated Inflaite can adequately fill and u- 
era wundanily [atiafy the deſices | Cheyne. 
0 SUYSRA'DD, v. a. | /uperaddo, Lat.] To add over 
and above ; to join any thing extrinlick. 
The peacock laid it extremely to heart that he had not the 
nlght.ngale's voice ſuperadded to the beauty of plumes. £'Eftran, 
The schools difpute, whether in morals the external action ſu- 
prradds any thing of good or evil to the internal elicit act of the 
will; but certainly the enmity of our judgments Is wrought up to 
an high pitch belore it rages in an open denial, South, 
The ſtrength of any living creature, in thoſe external motions, 
Is ſomething distinct fromm and ſuper :dded unto its natural gravity, 
Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. 
SurrRADDi'TiON, 2. / [ ſuper and addition.] 

1. The act of adding to ſomething elſe, | 
The fabrick of the eye, its late and uſeful lituation, and the 
| emerge of muſcles, are a ceitain pledge of, the exiſtence of 
God. Mare. 
2. That which is added. | | 
Of theſe, much more than of the Nicene ſuperadditions, it may 
be affirmed, that being the explications of a tather of the church, 
and not of a whole univerſal council, they were nut neceſſary to be 
explicitly acknowledged, | Hammond. 
An animal, in the courſe of hard labour, ſeems to be nothing 
but veſſels 1 let the ſame animal continue long in reſt, it will per- 
haps double its weight and bulkz this ſuperadditien is nothing but 
fat, | Arbutbnot, 

SuruRAbvenient, ad}, [ ſuprradueniens, Lat. 


The foul of man may have matter of triumph, when he has done 
bravely by a Ae Ki all{tance of hls Gud, More. 
2. Coming unexpectedly. | 
Yo SUPERA'NNUATE, v. 4. | ſuper and annus, Latin.) 
To impair or diſqualify by age or length of life, 
If tuch depravities be yet alive, deformity need not defpair, nor 
will the elde(t hopes be ever ſuperannuated, Brown, 
When the facramental teſt was put In execution, the jultices of 
peace through Ireland, that had laid dawn their commithions, 
amounted only to a dozen, and thoſe of the loweſt fortune, and ſome 
of them ſrperannuated, Swift, 
To SUrkka"nNNvATE, v. . To laſt beyond the year. 
Not in ule, | 
The dying of the roots of plants that are annual, is by the over- 
expence of the lan into ſtalk aud leaves z which being prevented, 
they will /upcranmuute, Raven's Natural Hiiftory, 
SUPERANNUATION, 5 % [from ſuperanauate.] The 
ſtate of being diſqualitied by years. 
SUPERB. aj, [ /uperbe, Fr. /uperbus, Lat.) Grand; 
pompous ; lofty ; augult ; ſtately ; magnificent, 
Sur n-tv. „ % [methenica, Lat.) A flower. 
Sur un. adv. [from he.] Ina ſuperb manner. 
Sur INN Kd. . % [ ſuper, an l An olſlicer in 
the ſhip whoſe buſineſs is to manage the trade. 
| only wear It in a land of Hector, 
Thieves, /upercargors, tharpers, and direQtors, Pope. 
SUPERCKLE'STIAL,. %. [ /uper and celaſtial.] Placed 
above the firmament. 


1 dare not think that any ſuperce/eftial. heaven, or whatſoever elſe, 
not Mime, was increate and eternal, R aleiyh, 


Many were for fetching down 1 know not what 15 co 
waters tor the purpoſe, Woutxward's Natural Hiftory, 
Suren v,. / An old word of French original.] 
Deceit z cheating, | | 
$UPERCUILIOUS, adj. (from /uperciliam, Latin, ] 
Haughty ; dogmatical ; dittatorial ; arbitrary; de- 
ſpotick ; overbearing. | 
"Thoſe who are one while courtraus, within a ſmall time after are 


fo ſwpers ion Hesse, and exceptions, that they are (hort of the tru- 
character of trien ship. Fauth. 


Several /wper hows eritieks will treat an author with the greateſt 
contempt, it he fancies the old Romans wore a girdle bon. 
$yynkct'tiovary, adn, [from /percidions,) Haughti: 
ly ; dogmatically ; comtemptuoully, 
He, who Was a punttval man in pint of honour, ſece ved this 
aldets eee enough (ent it to the King without performing 
the lea demon Cares ton. 
Syrnaci'iiovinuss, % [from /apercilions,) Haugh- 
tine(ls ; contemptuouſnels, 
$Suekkconci'prion, „ Laser and corception.} A 
concoption admitted after another conception. 
Vhole /upereonceptions, where one child was like the father, the 
other like the adulten, leem bes PFrown 1 F'».gar KErronrs, 
Sur rcon. „ %% (er and comrguence,] 
Remote conſequence, 
Not attaining the devteroſcopy, and fecond intention of th 
words, they omit their ſaperrar/egwencer and erherencess— Broxon 
Suprtncapacincy, n / [ /aper and weſt, Lat.] That 
which grows upon another growing thing. 
Wherever it growerh it maintains 4 regular figure, like other /x- 
c, ani Nike tack avs Niving wpon the deen of othors, are 
termed par alitival plants. 


- 
** 


8 Up 


ISACA E Ne. 1. / [ ſuper and eminto, Latin. ] 


Surene minexcy, F Uncommon degree of — 
nence; eminence above others though eminent. 

The arclibiſhop of Canterbury, as he is primate over all England 
and metropolitan, has a ſupereminency, and even ſome pawer ovei 
the archbiſhop of Vork. liffe's Parergon. | 
SurnRE MINENT. adj, [ſuper and eminent, Eminent 

In a high degree, | RE Os 
As humility is in ſuiters a decent virtue, ſo the teſtification 
thereof by ſuch effectual acknowledgments not or!) argueth a 
ſound apprehenſion of his ſupereminent glory and majeſty before 
whom we ſtand, but putteth alſo into his hands a kind of pledge or 
bond for ſecucicy againſt our unthankfulneſs, Hooker, 
SUPBRK'MINENTLY, adv. [from ſupereminent.] In the 
moſt eminent manner, 
To SUPERE ROGATE. v. . [ ſuper and erogatic, Lat.] 
'To do more than duty requires, | 
So by an abbey's ſkeleton of late, 

] heard an eccho ſupererogate | 
Through imperfection, and the voice reſtore, 

As it the had the hiccup o'er and o'er, Cleaueland. 
Ariftoile acted his own inſtructions, and his obſequious ſectators 
have ſuprrerogated in oblervance. Glanwilie's Scepis. 
SUPEREROGA TION, #. / [from ſupererogate.] Per- 
tormance of more than duty requires. | 
There is no ſuch thing as works of ſupererogation; no man can 
do more than needs, and is his duty to do, by way of preparation 
for another world. Tillotſon. 


formed beyond the ſtrict demands of duty. 


kings, are of dangerous conſequence. Howel. 
SUPEREXALTA TION, 2. / [ ſuper and exalt.) Eleva- 
tion above the common rate, 

In a ſuperexaltation of courage, they ſeem as greedy of death as 
of victory. Holyday. 

SUPER XCELLENT, adj, [ ſuper and cxcellent.] Excel- 
lent beyond common degrees of excellence. 

Wo diſcern nt the abuſe z ſuffer him to perſuade us that we are 
as gods, ſomething ſo ſuperexcellent, that all mult reverence and 
adore, | Decay of Piety. 

SUPKREXCRESCENCE, #. / | ſuper and excre/cence. ] 
Something ſuperfluouſly growing, 
As the eſcar ſeparated between the icarifications, I rubbed the 
PE ng pc of fleſh with the vitriol ſtone, Wiſeman, 
o SUPBRPFE TATE, v. . [per and fetus, Lat.] To 
conceive after conception, 

The female brings forth twice in one month, and ſo is ſaid to 5 
88 which, ſaith Ariſtotle, is becauſe her eggs are hatched in 

er one after another, Grew's Muſeum. 
SUPERPETA'TION, #. /. [ ſuperfetation, French; from 
ſuperfetate.) One conception following another, ſo 
that both are in the womb together, but come not to 
their full time for delivery together; Quincy, 
no» korn muſt be by abundance of ſap in the bough that put- 

teth it forch. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

If the ſuperfetation be made with conſiderable intermiflion, the 
latter molt commonly becomes abortive; for the firſt being con- 
firmed engroſſeth the aliment from the other, Breton. 

Su"PERFICE, ./ | ſuperficte, Fr. ſuperficies, Lat.] Out- 
ſide ; ſurface, 
Then if it riſe not to the former height 
Of ſuperfict, conclude that ſoil is light. Dryden. 
— | IAL. adj. [ ſuperficiel, Fr. from ſuperficies, 
atin, 
1. dans on the ſurface; not reaching below the ſur- 
ace, 
That, upon the ſuperficial ground, heat and moiſture cauſe pu- 


treſaQtion, in England is found not true, Bacon. 
From theſe phanomena ſeveral have concluded ſome general rup- 
ture in the ſuperficial parts of the earth, Burnet, 
There is not one inkdel living fo ridiculous as to pretend to ſolve 
the phenomena of ſight, or cogitation, by thoſe fleeting ſuperficial 
films of bodies. f N Bentliy. 
2. Shallow ; contrived to cover ſomething. 
This ſuperficial tale 


Is but a preface to her worthy praiſe. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
3. Shallow; not profound; ſmattering, not learned. 
Their knowledge is ſo very {aperficial and lo ill-grounded, that 
it is impollible for them to deſcribe in what conſiſts the beauty of 
thoſe works. Dryden. 
SUPERPICIA'LITY, . / [from ſuperficial.) The qua- 
lity of being ſuperficial, 
By thele ſalts the colours of bodies recelve degrees of luſtre or ob- 
ſcurity, Juperficiality or profundity. : Brown. 
SUPKRFI CIALLY, adv, on Ate] 
1. On the ſurface ; not below the ſurface. 
2. Without penetration ; without cloſe heed, 
Perſpective hath been with ſome diligence inquired but the na- 
ture of ſounds in general hath been ſuperficially obſerved. 
| Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
His eye ſo ſuperficially ſurveys 
| Theſe things, as not to mind from whence they grow, 
Deep under ground, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
3. Without going deep; without ſearching to the bot- 
tom of things. 
You have ſaid well 
But on the cauſe and queſtion now In hand 
Have gloz'd but ſuperficially, —Shakeſp. Trois and Cr:fida. 
I have laid down ſuperficially my preſent thoughts Dryden. 
SUPERFICIALNESS, . / [from ſuperficial.] 
1. Shallowneſs ; poſition on the ſurſace. 
2, Slight knowledge; falſe appearance; ſhow without 
ſubllance. 


SUPERFTCIES, . /. ¶ Latin. ] Outſide; ſurface; ſu- 
perfice. | 
He on her ſuperficies ſtreteh'd his line. Sandys. 

A convex mirrour makes objects in the middle to come out from 
the /up-rficies the painter muſt, in reſpeR of the light and ſhadows 
of his rigues, give them more relievo. Dryden. 

SUPURFLINR, adj, (per and fine.] Eminently fine. 

Some, by this journey of Jalon, underſtand the myſtery of the 
philoſopher's tone z to which alfo other ſuperfine chymiſts draw the 
twelve labours of Hercules, L' Eftrange. 

If you odierve your eyder, by interpoſing it between a candle and 
your eye, to be very tranſpareat, it may be called ſuperfine. 

Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
SUPKRPLUKNCE, . / [ ſuper and fluo, Latin.] More 
than is neceſſary, 

The ſuperfluence of grace is ordinarily proportioned to the faith- 
ful diſcharge of tormer truſts, making ule of the foregoing ſufficient 
grace. 5 | Hammond. 

SUPRRFLUITANCE, . / [aber and fuito, Lat.] The 
act of floating above. | 

Sperma ceti, which is a ſyperfluitance on the ſea, is not the ſperm 

_ of a whale, Wy Brown's Vulgar Krronrs. 
SUPRRFLU ITANT, ad}, [ /uperfluitans, Lat.] Floating 


Brown's Paigar Errours, | 


above. 


SUPERE"ROGATORY, adj, [ from ſupererogate.] Per- 


Supererogatory lervices, and too great benefits from ſubjects to | 


A chalky earth, beaten and ſteeped i | | 
fatneſs'vn the to and a groſs ee e affordeth 


cream, or ſuper fluitance, the fineſt diſhes are ade of the 
dence, the coarſer. . made; out of the te. 


SUPERFLU'ITY, x. / [ ſuperfluits, Fr. from /u Brown, 
More than enough ; plenty beyond Na nous] 
Not in uſe. n, or neceſity. 
Having this way eaſed the church, as they thought, of f 


they went on till they had plucked up even th Fah, 
had taken a great deal deeper root. F ou ng alk 

They are as ſick that ſurfeit with too much, as they tha coker, 
with nothing; therefore it is no mean happineſs to be ſeate t ſtarve 


: d in the 
mean : ſuperfivity comes ſooner by whi 
| lives TE ? TY OT wi du Teteney 


a Cream or 


, A quiet mediocrity is ſtil] to be preferred before a Grew 
uity. - 
Like the ſun, let bounty ſpread her ray, F. le. 


And thine that ſuperfluity away. P 

SUPERFLUOUS, adj, | ſuper and fluo, Lat. ſuperflu P. 
Exuberant ; more than enough; unneceſſary; offer 

five by being more than ſuthcient, e 

think it ſuperfluous to j 

itſelt as it 6p 15 n een e eee Praifed in 
When a thing cealeth to be available unto the end which os 

being, the continuance of it muſt then appear ſuperfluous, | dg 


Our ſuperſiucus lacqueys and our peaſant 
Who in unneceſſary action ſwarm Þ P 


About our {quares of battle. Shakeſpeare' 
A proper title of a peace, and purchas'd . 
At a ſuperfluous rate, Shake hears 


As touching the miniſtring to the ſaints, it is ſuper flucus to write 


Horace will our ſuperfluous branches prune, 1 


Give us new rules, and let our harps in tune. 
It ye know, 
Why aſk FA and juperfiuous begin 
Your meilage, like to end as much in vain ? 
His conſcience chear'd him with a life well ſpent, 
His prudence a ſuperfluous ſomething lent, 
Which mave the poor who took, and poor who gave, content, 


Roſcommen, 


SUPE RFLUOUSNESS, . / [from ſuperfluous.) The fas 
of being ſuperfluous. | | 


SU"PERFLUX. 3. . [ ſuper and fluxus, Latin.) That 
which is more than wanted, 2 
Take phy ſick, pomp 
Expoſe thyſelf to feel what wretches feel, | | 
That thou may'ſ ſhake the ſuperfiux to them, Shakeſpeare, 
SUPERHUMAN. adj, | ſuper and humanus, Lat.] Above 
the nature or power of man. 


SUPBRIMPREGNA'TION. 2. / [ ſuper and impregnation] 
Superconception ; ſuperfetation, | 


SUPERINCU MBENT, adj. [/aper and incumbent, Lat.] 
Lying on the top of ſomething elſe. 

It is ſometimes ſo extremely violent, that it forces the uperin- 
cumbent ſtrata; breaks them throughout, and thereby perſe ly un- 
dermines and ruins their foundations, 

To SUPERINDU'CE. v. a. [ ſuper and induco, Latin.) 
1. To bring in as an addition to ſomething elſe, 

To ſuperinduce any virtue upon a perſon, take the living creature 
in which that virtue is moſt eminent. ; Bacon, 

Cuſtom and corruption ſuperinduce upon us a kind of neceflity of 
going on as we began. | | L'Eftrange, 

Father is a notion ſuperinduced to the ſubſtance or man, and reters 
only to an act of that thing called man, whereby he contributed tg 
the generation of one of his own kind, let man be what it will, 

| Locke, 

Long cuſtom of ſinning ſuperinduces upon the ſoul new and ab- 

ſurd deſires, like the diſtemper of the ſoul, feeding only upon filth 

and corruption, South, 

2. To bring on as a thing not originally belongiog to 
that on which it is brought, 

Relation is not contained in the real exiſtence of things, but 
ſomething extraneous and ſuperinduced. Locke, 

In children, ſavages, and ill-natured people, learning not having 
caſt their native thoughts inte new moulds, nor, by Juperinducing 
foreign doctrines, confounded thoſe fair characters nature had writ- 
ten, their innate notions might lie open. Locke, 


SurBRINDU'CTION, 2. / [from ſuper and induce.] The 
act of ſuperindueing. 
A good inclination is but the firſt rude draught of virtue; the ſu- 


_ prrindu@ion of ill habits quielc iy defaces its South, 
SUPBRINJE"CTION. 2. / [ ſuper and ijection.] An in- 
jection ſueceeding another. Dig, 


SUPERINST1TU TION. n. / [ ſuper and inſtitution, In 
law.] One inſtitution upon another; as if A be inſti- 
tuted and admitted to a benefice upon a title, and B 
be - inſtituted and admitted by the preſentation of 
another, Baile, 

To SUPERINTEND. v. a. [per and intend, To 
overſee ; to overlook ; to take care of others with au- 
thority: | | 

The king will appoint a council, who may ſuperintend the works 
of this nature, and regulate what concerns the colonies» 
Bacon's Advice to Villiert 
This argues deſign, and a "$9 ae power and pro- 
vidence in this ſpecial buſineſs of food. „ D 
Angels, good or bad, muſt be furniſhed with prodigious know- 
ledge, to overſee Perſia and Grecia of old; or if any ſuch 1 
tend the affairs of Great Britain now. alli. 


SUPERINTE NDENCE, * /. {from /uper and intend.) 
SuyEkinTE'nDaNCY,  Superiour care; the of 
overſeeing with authority. 


Such an univerſal ee has the eye and hand of Pro- 
vidence over all, even the moſt minute and inconliderable _ 


The divine providence, which hath a viſible reſpect to the * 
of every man, is yet more obſervable in its ſuperintendency over lo. 
cieties. Grew. 

An admirable indication of the divine ſuperintendence and mr. 
nagement. Derlun. 


SUPERINTENDENT. 2. /. e ae e Fr, from a · 


perintend.] One who overlooks others authoritativel 
Next to Brama, one Deuendre is the ſuperintendent deity, a 
hath many more under him. Stil 1 l 
The world pays a natural veneration to men of virtue, 8 10 
joice to ſee themſelves conducted by thoſe who act under the 3 
of a Supreme Being, and who think themſelves accountable tot 
great Judge and Superintendent of human affairs. er. 
Sur ERNIo' KIT Y. . / [from ſuberiour.] —— 
the quality of being greater or higher than a 
in any reſpeR, 85 
Airy Meg youre the formal a& of adoration to be 2 — 
to a ſuperiourz but he makes the mere apprehenſion of ure 
to include the formal reaſon of it z whereas, mere u ee 
out ſuperiority doth not require any ſubjection, but only 4 _ 10 
The perſon who adviſes, does in that particular amin 415 0 
ority over us, thinking us defective in our conduct or un 
0 ; R 1 


| ing. Addiſon's Spettaree 


Surtziou. 


f 
| 
* 


"able or pre 


2. Uppe 


T they are ſecond to none in the Chriſtian world. 
2. In 


Sues RLATIVENESS. 2. /. [from ſuperlative.] 


SUP 


guru. adj. [ fuptricur, Fr. ſuperior, Latin.] 


reater in dignity or excellence; prefer- 
erred to another, 4 
in commending another, you do yourſelf right; for he that you 
mend is either ſuperiour to you in that you commend, or in- 
ee if he be inferiour, if he be to be commended, you much 
4 if he be ſuperisur, if he be not to be commended, you much 
leſs glorious. | a Bacon. 

Although ſuperior to the people, yet not ſuperior to their own vo- 
luntary engagements once paſſed from them. ö Taylor. 

Heaven takes part with the oppreſſed, and tyrants are upon their 
behaviour to a Juper ior power. : L'Eftrange, 

Superior beings above us, who enjoy perfect happineſs, are more 
eadily determined in their choice of good than we, and yet they 
are not leſs happy or leſs free than we are. EY Locke, 

He laughs at men of far ſuperior underſtandings to his, for not 
heing as well dreſſed as himſelf. | Swift. 
r; higher locally, 

By the refraction of the ſecond priſm, the breadth of the image 
was not increaſed; but its ſuperior part, which in the firſt priſm 
ſuffered the greater refraction, and appeared violet and blue, did 

ain in the ſecond priſm ſufter a greater refraction than its infe- 
riour part, which appeared red and yellow. Newton's Optichs, 


Higher; 


Free from emotion or concern; unconquered. 


From amidſt them forth he paſs'd, ] 
Long way through hoſtile ſcorn; 'which he ſuſtain'd 
Sußerier, nor of violence fear'd ought, 
Here paſſion firſt 1 felt, 
Commotion ſtrange ! in all enjoyments elſe 
Superior and unmov'd. Milton. 
There is not in earth a ſpectacle more worthy than a great man 
jour to his ſufferings. Addiſon's Spectator. 


Milton. 


gur RIOUR. 2. / One more excellent or dignified 


than another, 
Thoſe under the great officers of ſtate. have more frequent op- 
portunit.es for the exerciſe of beneyolence, than their ſuperiours, 
Addiſon's Spectator. 


SupsRLA TION. 1. / [ ſuperlatio, Latin.) Exaltation 


of any thing beyond truth or propriety. 

There are words that as much raiſe a ſtyle as others can depreſs 
it; ſuperlation and overmuchneſs amplifies: it may be above faith, 
hut not above a mean. Ben Jonſon. 


SUPE'RLATIVE. adj. [/uperlatif, Fr. ſuperlativus, 


Latin. ] 


1. Implying or expreſſing the higheſt degree. 


It is an utual way to give the ſuperlative unto things of emi- 
nence ; and, when a thing is very great, preſently to define it to be 
the greatelt of all. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Some have a violent and turgid manner of talking and thinking; 
they are always in extremes, and pronounce concerning every thing 
in the ſuperlative. Watts. 


1. Riling to the higheſt degree, 


The high court of parliament in England is ſuperlative, 
Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
Martyrdoms I reckon amongſt miracles ; becauſe they ſeem to 
exceed the ſtrength of human nature; and I may do the like of 
ſuperlative and admirable holineſs, | Bacon, 
The generality of its reception is with many the perſuading ar- 
zument of its 1 deſert; and common judges meaſure 
ercelleney by numbers. Glanville, 
Ingratitude and compaſſion never cohabit in the ſame breaſt; 
which ſhews the ſuperlative malignity of this vice, and the baſe- 
nels of the mind in which it dwells. South, 


Suet'RLATIVELY, adv. [from ſuperlative.) 
1. In a manner of ſpeech expreſſing the higheſt degree. 


I ſhall not ſpeak ſeperlatively of them; but that I my Ty 
acons 
the higheſt degree. 
Tiberius was bad enough in his youth; but porno and 
monſtrouſly ſo in his old age. | 
The Supreme Being is a ſpirit moſt excellently glorious, ſuper- 
lawely powerful, wiſe and good, Oreator of all things. . 
e 
ate of being in the higheſt degree. 


SPERLU'NAR, adj. [ ſuper and luna, Lat.] Not ſublu- 


nary 3 paced above the moon; not of this world. 
The mind, in metaphyſicks, at a loſs, 
May wander in a wilderneſs of moſs z 
The head that turns at ſuperlunar things, 
Pois'd with a tail, may ſteer on Wilkins' wings. 
Jer x' NAL. adj. [ /upernus, Latin. 


. Having an higher poſition; hath above us. 

By heaven and earth was meant the ſolid matter and ſubſtance, 

23 well of all the heavens and orbs ſ#pernal, as of the globe of the 

earth, and waters which covered it. Res 

. Ang to things above; placed above; celeſtia 
eavenly, l 


That fupernal Judge that ſtirs good thoughts 
In any.breaſt of ſtrong authority, 


Pope. 


To look into the blots and ſtains of right. Shakeſpeare, 
He with frequent intercourſe | 
Thither will ſend his winged meſſengers, 
On errands of ſupernal grace. Milton. 
Both glorying to have 'ſcap'd the Stygian flood, ; 
As gods, and by their own recover'd ſtrength, 
Milton. 


Not by the ſuff” rance of ſupernal pow'r, a 
VUPERNATANT. adj. I /upernatans, Latin.] Swim- 
ming above, | 

Whilſt the ſubſtance continued fluid, J could ſhake it with the 
Pernatant menſtruum, without making between them any true 
union, | Boyle. 
WPERNATA' TION, 1. . [from ſupernato, Latin. ] The 

att of wimming on the top of any thing. 

Touching the wpernataticn of bodies, take of aquafortis two 
dunces, of quicktilver two drams, the diſſolution will not bear a 
flint au big as a nutmeg. Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. 

ies are differenced by ſupernatation, as floating on water; 
ir chryſtal will fink in water, as carrying in its own bulk. a 
Frater ponderoſity than the ſpace of any water it doth occupy ; 
nd vill therefore only ſwim in molten metal and quickfilyer, 
; . Brown's Vulpar Errours. 
WPERNA"TURAL, adj. [ ſuper and natural.) Being 
aboye the powers of nature, | 
There refteth either no way unto ſalvation, or, if any, then 
urely a way which is ſupernatural, a way which could never have 
'Mered into the heart of a man, as much as once to conceive or 
magine, if God himſelf had not revealed it extraordinarily ; for 
a cauſe we term it the myſtery or ſecret way of ſalvation. 


When ſupernatural duties are neceſſarily exacted, natural are not 
)eted as needleſs, Hooker, 
© underſtanding is ſecured by the perfection of its own na- 
dor by ſupernatural aſſiſtance. Tilletſon, 
bed wen can give any rational account how it is poſſible that 
1 „beneral flood ſhould come, by any natural means. And if 
Fer natural, that grants the thing I am proving, namely, 
\ lupreme being as can alter the courſe of nature. Wilkins. 

What miſts of providence are theſe, 

Through which we cannot ee ? 


So ſaints by ſu tural power ſet free 
bes Are left at laſt in rdom to die. 


Dryden. 
tn. A TURALLY, adv, [from ſupernatural. ] Ta a 
er above the courſe or power of nature. 


South. 


Hooker. 


The Son of God came to do every thing in miracle, to love 
| Jupernaturally, and to pardon inſinitely, and even to lay down the 
vereign While he aſſumed the Saviour. South, 
SUPERNU MERARY. adj, | fupernumeraire, French; 
Super and numerus, Latin.] Being above a ſtated, a 
—_— prima or a round number, 
if thrown out, as ſupernumera 
To my juſt number bnd! Iker Paradiſe Leſt. 

In fixty-three years there may be loſt eighteen days, omitting 
the intercalation of one day every fourth year, allowed for this 
quadrant or fix hours ſupernumerary. Brown, 

The odd or ſupernumerary' fix hours are not accounted ia the 
three years after the leap year. | Helder. 

Eeſides occaſional and ſupernumerary addreſſes, Hammond's cer- 
tain perpetual returns exceeded David's ſeven times a-day. Fell. 
The produce of this tax is adequate to the ſervices for which 
it 18 deſigned, and the additional tax is proportioned to the ſupernu- 
merary expence this year, Addiſon's Freebolder. 

Antiochus began to augment his fleet; but the Roman ſenate 
ordered his ſupernumerary veſſels to be burnt. Arbutbnot. 

A ſupernumeraty canon is one who does not receive any of the 
profits or emoluments of the church, but only lives and ſerves 
there on a future expectation of ſome prebend, chli. 

SU PERPLANT, 2. /; [ /aper and plant.] A plant grow- 
ing upon another plant, 
No. ſuper plant is a formed plant but miſletoe, Bacon, 
SU PERPLUSAGE, 7. /. [ fuper and plus, Latin.] Some- 
thing more than enough, 

After this there yet remained a ſuperpluſage for the aſſiſtance of 
the neighbouring pariſhes, Fell. 
0 SUPERPO'NDERATR, v. 4. | ſuper and pondero, La- 
tin.] To weigh over and above, Dig. 

SUPERPROPO'RTION, », / | ſuper and proportio, Lat.] 
Overplus of proportion. 

No defect of velocity, which requires as great a Fa hg 

in the cauſe, can be overcome in an inſtant, | Digby. 
SUPERPURGA'TION, #. / [| ſuperpurgation, French; 
ſuper and purgation.] More purgation than enough, 

There happening a ſuperpurgation, he veclived the repeating of 
that purge. Wiſeman's Surgery. 

SUPERREFLE'XION, wn Liber and reflexion.] Re- 
flexion of an image reflected. 

Place one glaſs before and another behind, you ſhall ſee the glaſs 
behind with the image within the glaſs before, and again the glaſs 
before in that, and divers ſuch juperreflexions, till the ſpecies 1pe- 
ciei at laſt die, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

SUPERSALIENCY. 2. . [ ſuper and /alio, Latin. This 
were better written /uper/iliency.] The act of leap- 
ing upon any thing. | 

heir coirion is by ſuperſaliency, like that of horſes. Proven, 
inſcribe upon the top or outſide. 
Fabretti and others believe, that by the two Fortunes were only 
meant in general the goddeſs who ſent proſperity or afflictions, 
and produce in their behalf an ancient monument, ſuperſcribed. 


Addiſon. 
SUPERSCRI'PTION, 2. / [ ſuper and ſcriptio, Latin. 
1. The act of ſuperſeribing. | 
2. That which is written on the top or outfide, 
Doth this churliſh ſuperſcription | 
Portend ſome alteration in good will, 
Read me the ſuperſcription of theſe letters; I know not which 


is which, Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
No ſuperſeriptions of fame, 
Of honour or good name. Suchling. 


J learn of my experience, not by talk, 
How counterfeit a coin they are who friends 
Bear in their ſuperſeription; in proſperous days 


They ſwarm, but in adverſe withdraw their head. Milton, 
It is enough her ſtone | 

May honour'd be with ſuperſcription 

Of the ſole lady, who bad pow'r to move 

The great Northumberland. | Waller. 


To SUPEkRSK'DE, v. a. | ſuper and ſedeo, Latin.) To 
make void or ineflicacious by ſuperiour power; to 
ſet aſide, 

Paſſion is the drunkenneſs of the mind, and therefore in its 
preſent workings not controulable by reaſon, for as much as the 
proper effect of it is, for the time, to ſuperſede the workings of 


reaſon. outh, 
In this genuine acceptation of chance, nothing is ſuppoſed that 
can ſuperſede the known laws of natural motion, Bentley. 


SUPERSE DEAS. n. , [In law.] Is a writ which lieth 
in divers and ſundry caſes ;' in all which it ſignifies 
a command or requeſt to ſtay or forbear the doing of 
that which in appearance of law were to be done, 
were it not for the cauſe whereupon the writ is grant- 
ed: for example, a man re manly is to have ſurety 
of peace againſt him of whom he will ſwear that 
he is afraid; and the juſtice required hereunto can- 
not deny him: yet if the party be formerly bound to 

the peace, in chancery or elſewhere, this writ lieth 
to ſtay the juſtice from doing that, which otherwiſe 
he might not deny. Co well. 


The far diſtance of this county from the court hath afforded it 

a ſuperſedeas from takers and purveyours. Carew, 
SUPERSE"RVICEABLE. adj. [ ſuper and ſerviceable.) 
Over officious ; more than is neceſſary or required. 

A glaſs-gazing, ſuperſerwiceable finical rogue. Shakeſpeare. 

SUPERSTI'TION. ». / [ ſuperftition, French; /uper- 
fiitio, Latin. ] Ee Rs | 
1, Unneceſſary fear or ſcruples in religion ; obſervance 
of unneceſſary and uncommanded rites or practices; 
religion without morality, 
A rev'rent fear, ſuch ſuperſtition reigns 
Among the rude, ev'n then pollets'd the ſwains. Dryden. 
2. Rite or practice proceeding from ſcrupulous or ti- 
| morous religion. In this ſenſe it is plural, 
They the truth 
With ſuperſtitions and traditions taint, Milton. 

If we had a religion that confiſted in abſurd ſuperfirions, that 
had no regard to the perfection of our nature, people might well 
be glad to have ſome part of their life excuſed from it. Law. 

3. Falſe religion ; reverence of beings not proper ob- 
jects of reverence ; falſe worſhip. 

They had certain queſtions againſt him of their own ſuperſtition. 

Afts, XXV. 19. 
. Over-nicety ; exaQneſs too ſcrupulous, 
UPERSTI TIOUS, adj, [ ſuperſiitieux, French; ſuper- 

itiofſus, Latin. 2 

1. Addicted to ſuperſtition ; full of idle fancies or ſcru- 
les with regard to religion, 

At the kindling of the fire, and lighting of candles, they ſay 
certain prayers, and uſe ſome other ſuperflitious rites, which ſhew 
that they honour the fire and the light. Spenſer. 

Have 1 : 
Been out of fondneſs 3 to him ? 


o SUPERSCRI BE. a. [ ſuper and /cribo, Latin.] To 


Shakeſp. Henry VI. 


And am 1 thus rew Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


Nature's own work it ſeem'd, nature taught arty 
And, to a ſuperſtitious eye, the haunt 


Of wood-gods and wood-nymphs« | Milton. 
| A venerable wood, 

Where rites divine were paid, whoſe holy hair 

Was kept and cut with ſuperfliticus care. ” Dryden. 


2. Over accurate; ſcrupulous beyond need. 
SureRsT1TIOUSLY, adv. [from /uperflitions.] = 
1. In a ſuperſtitious manner; with erroneous religion. 
There reigried in this iſland a king, whoſe memory of all 
others we moſt adore z not ſuperſlitionſly, but as a divine inſtru- 
ment. | Te Bacon. 
2. With too much care, | 
Neither of theſe methods ſhould be 
itiouſly purſued, 


too ſcrupulouſly and ſuper- 


. Waits's ict. 
0 SUPERSTRA'IN, v. 4. [ ſuper and ffrain.] To ſtrain 
beyond the juſt ſtretch, | | 15 
In the ſtraining of a ſtring, the further it is Rrained, t e leſs 
7% raining goeth to a note. RY Bacon. 
o SUPERSTRU'CT. v. a. [ ſuperftruo, ſuperftruttus, 
Latin.] To build upon any thing. | 
Two notions of fundamentals may be conceived, one ſignifying 
that whereon our eternal bliſs is immediately ſuper, ed, the 
other whereon our obedience to the faith of Chriſt is founded, 
Hammond. 
If his habit of ſin have not corrupted his prineiples, the vi- 
cious Chriſtian may think it reaſonable to reform, and the preacher 
may hope to feen good life upon ſuch a foundation. | 
Hammond's Fundamentals. 
This is the only proper baſis on which to ſuperſiruF firſt inno- 
cency, and then virtue. Decay Piay. 
SUPERSTRU CTION. . / [from ſuperſtruct.] An edi- 
fice raiſed on any thing. | 18 
I want not to improve the honour of the living by impairing 
that of the dead; and my own profeſſion hath taught me not to 
erect new Superftrattions upon an old ruin, Denham. 
SUPERSTRU CTIVE. adj. [from ſuperſtruct.] Built up- 


on ſomething elſe, | 
He that is ſo ſure of his particular election, as to reſolve he can 
never fall, muſt neceſſarily reſolve, that what were drunkenneſs 
in another, is not ſo in him; and nothing but the removing his 
fundamental error can reſcue him from the ſuperſtrucftive, be it 
never ſo groſs. 547 Hammond. 
SUPERSTRUCTURKE. . / | ſuper and ffructure.] That 
which is raiſed or built upon ſomething elſe, 


He wo builds upon the preſent, builds upon the narrow com- 
paſs of a point; and Where the foundation is ſo narrow, the 
Juperfirnttube cannot be high and ſtrong too. South. 

Purgatory was not known in the primitive church, and is a 
ſuperſtrutture upon the Chiiſtian religion. Tillatſon. 

You have added to your natural endowments the ſuperſfiruFures 
of ſtudy, 15 : Dryden. 

SUPERSUBSTA'NTIAL., adj, [ fuper and ſubſtantial.) 
More than ſubſtantia], | 

SUPERVACA'”NEOUS. adj. [ ſupervacaneus, Latin.] 
Superfluous ; needleſs ; unneceſlary ; ſerving to no 

ur E. t ö ver. 

* N EOUSLY, adv, [from the adjective.] 
Needleſsly. | | 

SUPBRVACA"NEOUSNESS. u. /; [from the adjective.] 
Needleſſneſs. . Ie ed 

To SUPERVE'NE. v. . [ fupervenio, Lat.] To come 
as an extraneous addition, 

His good will, when placed on any, was ſo fixed and rooted, 
that even /« 


perwening vice, to which he had the greateſt deteſta» 

tion imaginable, could not eaſily remove it. Fell. 
Such a mutual gravitation can never ſupervene to matter, unleſs 

impreſſed by a divine powers | Bentley, 


SUPBRVE'NIENT., adj. [ ſuperveniens, Latin.] Added; 
If it were unjuſt to murder John, the ſuperwenient oath did not 
extenuate the fact, or oblige the juror unto it. Brown. 

That branch of belief was in him ſuperwenient to Chriſtian 

practice, and not all Chriſtian practice built on that. Hammond. 


SUPERVE'NTION. 2. / [from ſupervene.] The act of 
ſupervening. 


To SUPERVTSE. v. a. [ ſuper and viſus, Latin. ] To 
overlook ; to overſee; to intend, 
M, Bayle ſpeaks of the vexation of the - ſuperviſing of the preſs, 
in terms lo feeling that they move compaſſion, Congreve. 
SUPBRVY1'80R, z. . [from ſuperviſe.) An overſeer; an 
inſpector; a ſuperintendant. 
A ſuperviſor may ſignify an overſeer of the poor, an Inſpector 
of the cuſtoms, a ſurveyor of the high-ways, a 1 of the 


exciſe, | atts's Logicke 
How ſatisfy'd, my lord! 

Would you be ſuperwiſer, groſsly gape on? Shakeſpeare. 

I am informed or che author and ſuperviſors of this pamphlet. 

5 | | Dryden, 

To SuPeRvi'vs, v. 1. [ ſuper and vivo, Latin.] To 

overlive; to outlive. | | 
Upon what principle can the ſoul be imagined to be naturall 
mortal, or what revolutions in nature will it not be able to reſi 

and ſuperwive ? | Clarke. 


SUPINA'T1ION, 2. J | ſupination, Fr, from ſupine, Lat.] 
The act of lying, or ſtate of being laid, with the face 
upward, 
SUPUNE. 440 [ /upinus, Latin.) : 
1. Lying with the face upward ; oppoſed to prove. 
pon che ſe divers poſitions in man, wherein the ſpine can only 
be at right lines with the thigh, aiiſe thoſe remarkable poſtures, 
prone, ſupine, and ereR, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
At him he lanc'd his ſpear, and pierc'd his breaſt 3 ; 
On the hard earth the Lycian knock'd his head, 

And lay ſupine; and forth the ſpirit fled, , Dryden. 
What advancage hath a man by this erection above other anl- 

mals, the faces of moſt of them being more ſupine than ours ? 
: ; Ray on the Creation. 

2, Leaning backwards with expoſure to the ſua. 

5 If the vine 
On riſintz ground be plac'd, or hills ſupine, 
Extend thy looſe battalions. Dryden. 


3. Negligent ; careleſs ; indolent ; drowſy ; thought- 
leſs ; inattentive, 
Theie wen ſuffer by their abſence, Gence, negligence, or ſupine 


credulity. King Charles, 
Supine amidſt our flowing ſtore 


We ſlept ſecurcly. | Dryden. 
Supine in Sylvia's ſnowy arms he lies, 
And all the buly cares of lite defies. Tatler. 


He became pufillanimous and ine, and openly expoſed to any 
temptation, M oodaburd. 
Sv' iN E. mn. / [ ſupin, French; ſupinum, Latin.) In 
grammar, a term ſignifying a particular kind of 
verbal noun, | | 
SuPr NELLY, adv. [from ſupine.] 
1. With the face upward, 


2. Drowſily ; thoughtleſsly; indolently. . 
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Supro tt 


$UP s Un 


gros n. 6 % [from ſappeſt.]! One that counter. , Az ive onder Heav'n are ſupreme head, Sven non, . f [from /ufcharge.] One that ober- 
feits. yo, under bleny that Jager, mg 4 wo | burthens. 
| Thou haſt by marr made thy daughter mine, BB Where we do reign, we will alone uphold. Shak. King Jobn. 8 49 and . f Lati ; 
While counterfeit ers bleer'd thine eyne. Shakeſpeare, | * I am aſhim'd that women URC1 NOLE., *. 1. Wi | cingulum, _ | 
pos1'T10N+ 2. + ſuppoſition, Fr. from ſuppoſe.) Po- Should ſeek for rules ſupremacy and ſway, 1. A girth with which the burthen is upon 8 
_ laid down 3 hypotheſis ; imagination yet un- Wane thy = bone — 4 love, and obey. Shakeſpeare. -- 2 PE Es 4 
| ich ſupremacy, — 2. The girdle of a caſſock. 
ed. | Whether upheld . ; by. | 8 
pry ſaying he is a good man, underſtand me that he is ſufficient; Henry VIII. had 2 . he 4.— . ar bs eee ane gowns = L 
yet bis means are in uppoſition. : Shakeſpeare. to burn proteſtants after he had eaſt off the pope's « Swift, 8v RCL. 2. 1. [ farculus, Lat.] A ſhoot z a twig 5 K 
Sing, ſyren, for thyſelf, and I will dote z h | You're form'd by nature for this ſupremacy, which is granted ſucker. Not in general uſe; ; 
' Spread o'er the filver waves thy golden hairs, | from the diſtinguiſhing character of your writing. Dryden. It is an arboreous excreſcence, or ſuperplant, which the tree can- 
And as a bed Pi take thee, and there lye; From ſome wild curs that from their maſters ran, not aſſimilate, and therefore ſprou not forth in boughs and 
And in that glorious ee think Abhorring the ſupremacy of man, ſurcles of the ſame ſhape unto the tree. Brown. 
He gains by death, that hath ſuch means to die. * In woods and caves the rebel race began. Dryden. The baſilica dividing into two branches below the cubit, the 
his is only an infallibility upon ſuppoſition, that if a thing S * of nature, or ſupremacy of perfection, is to be poſſefſed | outward ſendeth two ſurcles unto the thumb. Breton. 
rue, it is impoflible to be falſe. of all perfection, and the higheſt excellency poſſible. 


. a Waterland. 
Jo deny him this ſupremacy is to dethrone the Deity, and give 
his kingdom to another. Rogers. 


SUPREME. adj. [ ſupremus, Latin) 
1. Higheſt in dignity ; higheſt in -» FR It may be 
obſerved that ſuperiour is uſed often of local elevation; 

but /upreme only of intellectual or political. 


As no man ſerveth God, and loveth him not; ſo neither can any 
man ſincerely love God, and not extremely abhor that fin which is 


: illotſon. 
h an original irreſiſtible notion is neither requiſite upon jp = 
_- of a Deity, nor is pretended to 1 2 


gyyyos1 T1 T10UsS, adj. [from ſuppoſitus, ſuppoſititius, 


Rat genuine z put by a trick into the place or cha- 
| rater belonging to another. 


The deſtruction of Muſtapha was ſo fatal to Solyman's line, as 
the ſuccelſion of the Turks from Solyman is ſuſpected to be of 


Ju'scoar. nf Lurcot, old French; ſur find coar.] A 
ſhort coat worn over the reſt of the dreſs; 

The honourable habiliments, as robes of ſtate, parliament-robes, 
the ſurroat and mantle. Camdens 


The commons were beſotted in exceſs of apparel, in wide Vene 
reaching to their loins. | . 
That day in equal arms they fought for fame; 

Their ſwords, their mields, their ſarcoars were the ſame. 


Dryden, 


b for that Selymus II. was thought to Ibn the higheſt degree of treaſon againſt the Guide and Mo- SURD. adj. [ /urdus, Latin.) | 
range blood; Y 8 Juppoſi B ones | narch of the whole world, with whoſe po 0 r ee 1. Deaf; wanting the ſenſe of hearing; 
It is their 9 — that ere n but that, itt inveſteth _—_ tod of foldi Hooker. | 2. Unheard ; not perceived by the ear. 
ze ir ſhould ever happen, the reputed ſon m ave been illegiti- | ; 9 ers 0 | n. 
4 ſuppoſition or begotten in adultery. Addiſon. With the confent of ſupreme Jore, inform : Not Ne E. — #8 Deaths, 
There is a Latin treatiſe among the ſuppeſſtitiaus pieces, aſcribed to Thy thoughts with nobleneſs Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus, | UU RITA. . . | . ; 
Athanaſius. Waterland. My ſoul akes 


SUukDNnu MBER, #./. [from ſurd and number.] That 13 


J Suppoſed; im incommenſurate with unity. 


aginary; not real. 


To know, when two authorities are up, 
' Some alterations in the globe tend rather to the benefit of the 


Neither ſupreme, how ſoon confuſion 


no 5 ; SURE; adj. ur French. ; ö 
earth, and its productions, than their deſtruction, as all theſe ſup- 9 ang = jp 3 ee Shakeſpeare's ay 2s tr. cables . Ling, infallible; 8 
nus ones manifeſtly would do. PI ard. Phe mark « ak, the ris f U trees, _ The teſtimony of the Lord is ſure, and giveth wiſdom unto the 
For ros ITI TLOUSNES6, #, V [from ſaßpeſtitiaus.] State Shoots rifing up, and ſpreads by ſlow degrees ; ſimple. 3 Pſalm xix. 54 
of being counterfeit. | Three centuries he grows, and three he ſtays Let this be good, whether ow 1 fob 
CyppO'SITIVELY» adv, [from Juppoſe.] Upon ſuppo- Hicke * in ſtate, and in three more decays, Dryden, Can give it, or will ever? How 3 ; x 
fition. _ . 2. Higheſt; moſt excellent, Is doubtful z that he never will, is furt: Milton's Par. Lofts 
The unreformed finner may have ſome hope ſuppoſitively, if he No fingle virtue we can moſt commend, , | 
do change and repent: the honeſt penitent may — poſitively. Whether the wife, the mother, or the friend z 


Hammond. 


'$1TORY: n. /. ofetoire, Fr. torium, 
1 * A kind of 1281 t ſuppeſitorium 


Nothing relieves the head more than the piles; therefore /uppoſi- 
tories of honey, aloes, and rock-ſalt ought to be tried. Arbutbnot. 
7. SUPPRE'SS. v. 4. [ ſupprimo, ſupprofſur, Latin; ſup- 
1, To cruſh; to overpower ; to overwhelm; to ſubdue z 
to reduce from coy ſtate of activity or commotion. 
Glo'ſter would have armour out of the Tower, 
To crown himſelf king, and ſuppreſs the prince. Shak. Hen. VI. 
Every rebellion, when it is ſuppr doth make the ſubject 
weaker, and — ſtronger. Davies on Ireland. 
Sir William Herbert, with a well armed and ordered company, 
' fet ſharply upon them; and, oppreſſing ſome of the forwardeſt of 
them by death, ſuppreſſed the reſidue by fear. 
i. To conceal ; not to tell; not to reveal. 
Things not reveal'd, which th' inviſible King, 
Only omniſcient, hath ſuppreſi'd in night. Milton. 
Still ſhe Juppreſſs the name, and this keeps him in a pleaſing 
fuſpenſe ; and, in the very cloſe of her ſpeech, the indirectly men- 
tions it. | Broome on the Odyſſey. 
3. To keep in; not to let out. 
Well did' thou, Richard, to ſuppreſs thy voicez 
For, had the paſſions of thy heart burſt out, 
J fear we ſhould have ſeen decypher'd there 
More ranc'rous ſpight, more furious raging broils,  $hakeſp. 


Sorenn"8810N. 3. / » Fr, fupprefio, Lat. 
co pry J. [ſuppreffion, Fr. fupprifio, La 
1. The act of ſuppreſling. 

1. Not publication. . | 


You may depend upon a ſuppreſſion of theſe verſes, Pope. 
SveyRR"S80R, 3. % "x ſuppreſs.) One that ſuppreſſes, 
cruſhes, or conceals. | 
ſs SU*PPURATE. v. a. [from pus purit, Lat. ſuppurer, 

French. ] To generate pus or matter. 

This dileaſe is generally fatal i if it ſuppurates the pus, it is 
evacuated into the lower belly, where it produceth putrefaction. 

| Arbuthnot on Dict. 
To SU PPURATE. v. 3. To grow to pus. 
SureURA'TION. 2. / [ ſuppuration, Fr. from ſuppurate.] 
1, The ripening or change of the matter of a tumour 

2 7 2 2 | 

If the inflammation be gone too far towards a /u tion, then it 
muſt be promoted with ſuppuratives, and . ide 

; Wiſeman. 

This great attrition muſt 


f produce a great propenſity to the pu- 
ee alkaline condition of the fluids, and conſequently to ſuppu- 
rations, 


b Aliments. 
3, The matter ſuppurated. ee 


Hayward. 


SUPREMELY. adv. [ 


Sur. [/ur, French.) In compoſition, means pon, or 


SURADDI'TION. #. / [ur and addition, ] Something 
Su"raAL. adj. [from fura, Latin.) Being in the calf of 
SU'RANCE, 2. J. [from ſure.] Warrant; ſecurity; aſ- 


To Sun BA“ TE. v. a. [ folbatir, Fr.] To bruiſe an 


SURBE'T. The participle 


To SURCEA'SE. v. n, | ſur and cefſer, Fr. cefſo, Lat. 
1. To be at an end; to ſtop ; to ceaſe; to be no longer 


2. To leave off; to practiſe no longer; to refrain 


For ſhe was all in that ſupreme degree, 
That, as no one prevail'd, ſo all was ſhe. 
To him both heav'n 
The right had giv'n, | 
And his own love bequeath'd ſupreme command, 


Dryden. 


Dryden, 
the adjective.] In the high- 
eſt degree. 


The ſtarving chemiſt in his golden“ viewe 
Supremely bleſt, the poet in his muſe. Pope. 


over and above. 


added to the name. 


He ferv'd with glory and admir'd ſucceſs, 
So gain d the ſuraddition, Leonatus. Sbakeſpeare*s Cymbelime. 


e leg. 


He was wounded in the inſide of the calf of his leg, into the ſural 
artery. an, Surgery. 


ſurance. 


Give ſome ſurance that thou art revenge; | 
Stab them, or tear them on thy chariot wheels. e e 


bat- 
ter the feet with travel; to haraſs; to fatigue. 

Their march they continued all that night, the horſemen often 
alighting, that the foot might ride, and others taking many of 
them behind them; however they could not but be extremely 
weary and ſurbated. N Clarendon. 

Chalky land ſurbates and ſpoils oxen's feet. Mortimer. 

aſſive of ſurbeat, which 
Spenſer ſeems to have uſed for ſurbate. 
A bear and tyger being met : 
In cruel fight on Lybick ocean wide, 
Eſpy a traveller with feet ſurbet, 


Whom they in equal prey wiſh to divide, Spenſer, 


in uſe or being. 
Small favours will my prayers increaſe « 
Granting my ſuit, you give me all z 
And then my prayers muſt needs ſurceaſe ; 


For I have made your godhead fall. Donne. 


final 


ly. 
To 15 altogether from God, to deſpair, that creatures unworthy 
ſhall be able to obtain any thing at his hands, and under that 
pretence to ſurceaſe from prayers, as bootleſs or fruitlcls offices, 
were to him no leſs injurious than pernicious to our own ſouls. 


| ober. 
Nor did the Britiſh ſquadrons now ſurceaſe 


2. Certainly doomed. 


you in the ſtyle. 


. Safe z firm; certain; paſt doubt or danger. To make 
ſure is to ſecure, ſo as that nothing ſhall put it out of 


5. Firm; ſtable z ſteady ; not liable to failure. 


Our coin beyond ſea is valued according to the ſilver in it: ſends 


ing it in bullion is the ſafeſt way, and the weitzhtieſt is ſure to go. 


Locke, 


3. Confident ; undoubting; certainly knowing. 


Friar Laurence met them both; 
Him he knew well; and gueſs'd that it was ſhe: 
But, being maſk'd, he was not ſure of it, 
Let no man ſeek what may befall; 
Evil he may be. ſure, | 
| The youngelt in the morning are not ſure 
That 'till the night their life they can ſecure. 
While ſore of battle, while our wounds are green, 
hy would we tempt the doubtful dye agen ? 
In wars renew'd, uncertain of ſucceſs, . | 
Sure of a ſhare, as umpires of the peaces Dryden. 
If you find nothing new in the matter, I am ſure much leſs will 


Wakes 
P ope. 


8 ha keſpearee 
Milton. 
Denbam. 


Be ſllent always, when you doubt your ſenſe; 
And ſpeak, though ſure, with ſeeming diffidence, 


one's poſſeſſion or power. 
Thy kingdom ſhall be ſure unto thee, after that thou ſhalt hawa 
known that the Heavens do rule. | Dan. iv. 26. 
He bad me make ſure of the bear, before I ſell his ſkin. L'Eftre 
They would make others on both ſides ſure of pleafing, in pre- 
ference to inſtruction. Dryden's e. 
They have a nearer and ſurer way to the felicity of life, by tem- 
pering their paſſions, and reducing their appetites. Temple, 
A peace cannot fail; provided we make ſure of Spain. Temple. 
Revenge is now my joy; he's not for me, 


And I'll make ſure he ne er ſhall be for thee, Dryden. 
I bred you up to army, rais'd you to power, 

All to make ſure the vengeance of this day; e 

Which even this day has ruin'd. Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 


Make Cato ſure, and give up Utica 

Ceſar will ne'er refuſe thee ſuch a trifle, Addiſon. 
They have reaſon to make all actions worthy of obſervation, 
which are ſure to be obſerved. Atterbury. 


Thou the garland wear'ſt ſucceſſively; 

Yet though thou ſtand'ſt more ſure than I could do, 

Thou art not firm enoogh. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
I wiſh your horſes ſwift ind ure of foot, 

And fo I do commend you to their backs. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
I wrapt in ſure bands both their hands and ſeet, 


And caſt them under hatches. Chapman. 
Virtue, dear friend, needs no defence; 

The ſurst guard is innocence» Roſcommon. 

Partition firm and ſure the waters to divide. Milion. 


Doubting thus of innate principles men will call pulling „ the 
old foundaclons of knowledge and certainty : I perſuade myſelf that 
the way I have purſued, being conformable to truth, lays thoſe foun- 


dations ſurer. Lockts 
| To gall their foes o'erwhelm'd. Philips. ' j 
15 ou 3 5 ou erg cannot cure without 7 . pray'd he, whilſt an angel's voice from high 5 On RB hd eng 2 ! 
bume, to let out death ms he ors eee r Bade him ſurceaſe to importune the ſky. Harte. Thus, manifeſt of riglit, I build my claim, 
Ip ) Juppuration. | ct, | To SURCEA'SE. v. a. To ſtop to put an end to. Ob- Sure founded, on a fair mater nal fame. Pope's Odyſſey. 
VU PPURATIVE, adj, [ ſappuratif, Fr. from ſuppurate.] | ſolete. 
Digeſtive ; generating matter, | 


All pain hath end, and every war hath peace 6. To be Sung. Certainly, This is a vicious expreſs 


rer rien. 1. /. [ ſupputation, Fr, ſupputo, Lat.] 


But mine no price, nor prayer, may ſurceaſe. 


eckoning; account; calculation; computation. 


Spenſer. 
SurCEa'se. . J. Ceſſation; ſtop. 


flon : more properly be /ure. 
Odjects of ſenſe would then determine the views of all ſuch, ts 


From theſe differing properties of day and year ariſe difficulties 
in carrying on and reconciling the ſupputation of time in long mea- 
ſures, | Holder on Time. 

The Jews ſaw every day their Meſſiah ill farther removed from 
them ; that the promiſes of their doctors, about his ſpeedy manifeſ- 
Utions, were falſez that the prediRions of the prophets, whom 

could now no longer underſtand, were covered with obſcurity ; 
that all the ſupputations of time either terminated in Jeſus Chriſt, | or greater charge, with like appetite as it doth the firſt 


or were without a period. et. | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Te Suppy'ry, v. a. [ from ſupputo, Lat.] To reckon ; An object of ſurcharge or exceſs deſtroyeth the ſenſe ; as the light 
to calculate, of the ſun, the eye; a violent ſound near = eur, — 1 

. 2 acon's Natural Hiſtory. 

1 LLatin.] In compoſition, ſignifies above or The moraliſts make this raging of a lion to be a ſurcharge of 2 


It might very well agree with your principles, if your diſcipline 
were fully planted, even to ſend out your writs of 2 unto all 
courts of England for the moſt things handled in them. Hooker, 


SURCHARGE. 2. , [ ſurcharge, Fr. from the verb.] 
Burthen added to burthen ; overburthen ; more than 
can be well borne. . 

The air, after receiving a charge, doth not receive a ſurcharge, 


be fare who converſeq perpetually with them. Atterbury. 
hough the chymiſt could not calcine the caput mortuum, to a 
tain its fixed ſalt, to be ſure it muſt have ſome. Arbutbnot. 


Suns. adv, [ ſurement, French. ] Certainly; without 
doubt; doubtleſs. It is generally without emphaſis ; 


and, notwithſtanding its original meaning, expreſſes 
rather doubt than aſſertion. 
Someching, ſure, of ſtate 
Hath puddled his clear ſpirit. Shakeſpeare \, 
Her looks were fluſh'd, and ſullen was her mien, | 
That ſure the virgin goddeſs, had ſhe been 
Aught but a virgin; muſt the gullt have ſeen, 


Addiſan. 
Cure the queen would wiſh him ſtill unknown: 


madneſs upon another. 1 = She loaths, deteſts him, flies his hated preſence, Smiths 
SUrnatlaPsa'nian,) ad;. Clare and lapſur, Latin.) To SURCHA RGB. v. a. [ ſurcharger, Fr.] To overload ; A ape the whole, a bad author deſerves better uſage yo a 
UPRALA'PSARY ntecedent to the fall of man to overburthen. * n a 
The fuprala ſari ; th whom the obj N wear wont They put upon every portion of land a reaſonable rent, which $SUknFOOTED, adj. [ſure and foot. ] Treading firmly ; 
4 itur, man p lows rr they called Romeſcot, the which might not ſurcharge the tenant or not ſtumbling. 
whom it is hides AE = er. _ OO _ freeholder. Spenſer en Ireland, True earneſt ſorrows, rooted miſeries, 
n Supnayy by er e COrru pe. matte Hammond. Tamas was returned to Tauris, in hope to have ſuddenly ſur- Anguiſh in grainy vexations ripe and blown, 
| 6h: 5 LGAR, adj. [ ſupra and vnlgar.] Above the | priſed his enemy, ſurcharged with the poten iS _ uy. Strefoered griefe, folid calamities. EA 
| . 1 Hiftory of the Turks. , 
. None of theſe motives | More remov'd Sv RELY, adu. from ſure.] : . 3 
; with ſuprevulger and 9 . od x 1. Certainly ; undoubtedly ; without doubt. It is of- 


Leſt heav'n, ſurcharg'd with t multitude, 
Might hap L 3 — Milton : Paradiſe Loft. 
He ceas'd, d:ſcerning Adam with ſuch joy 
Sure barg d, as had, like grief, been dew'd in tears | 
Without the vent of words. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
When graceful ſorrow in her pomp appears, 


Senn Macy, 1. . [from ſupreme.) Higheſt place; 


4 ten uſed rather to intend and ſtrengthen the meaning 
th bighet authority ; ſtate of being ſupreme. 


of — than with any diſtin and egglicable 

meaning. 
In the , o that thou eateſt thereof thou ſhalt ſurely die. Oen. 
Thou ſurely hadft not come ſole fugitive, iron. 


He that e ſomething out of nothing, ſurely can raiſe great 
things out of ſmall, I 1 . ne South. 


appeal may be made unto any one of higher power, in as 
duch as the order of your diſtipline admitteth no ſanding ine- 
(le Wility of courts, no fol 


k da earth, but as 
dong re gations. 


itual judge to have any ordinary * 


Sure the is dreſs'd in Meleſinda's tears : h 
many fupremacies as there are pariſhes and e Your head reclin'd, as hiding grief from view, 
r. 


| Droops like a zoſe ſurcharg'd with morning dew. 


7 


The 


S UR 


The en. have thought the moſt minute aſfairs of Roma 
Worth notice; and ſperly the conſideration of their wealth is at 
leaſt of ay great Importance as grammatical criticiſms. Arhuthnot. 
Surely wo may preſurng, without affeQing to ſit in the ſeat of 


_ God, to. think ſome very fallible men liable 
2. Firmly ; without hazard, 
He that walketh righteouſly, walketh forvy. 
$U"xuNE3, n./, [from 1 ertainty. 
{ The ſubtle aguey that for ſureneſs ſake 
Takes its own time th' aſſault to make. Cowley, 
He diverted himſelf with the ſpeculation of the ſeed of coral; 
and for more ſurene/s he repeats It, Woodward, 
Bou"nuTioniy, . / [from /urcty,] The office of a 
_— or bondſman z the act of being bound for an- 
other. 
lay, like prifoners, which whole months will (wear 


errors. Waterland. 


That only ſure/iſhip hath brought them there, Donne. 
If here not clear d, no ſuretiſbip can bail 
Condemned debtors from th' eternal gaol. Denham. 


Hath not the greateſt ſlaughter of armies been effected by ſtrata- 
gem? And have not the faireſt eſtates been deſtroyed by ſureti- 


| p 
str V. 3. / [ ſureté, French. 
1. Certninty ; indubitableneſs, 
Know of a ſurety that thy ſeed (hall be a ſtranger. 
2. Security; fa wh 
| "There the princeſſes determining to bathe, thought it was ſo pri- 
vileged a place as no body durſt preſume to come thither; yet, for 
the more ſuretyy they looked round about, Sidney, 
3. Foundation of ſtability ; ſupport. 
4 (110208 We our {tate 
Hold, 10 you yours, While our obedience holds; 
On other ſurety none» ; 
4+ Evidence; ratification ; confirmation. 
dhe call'd the ſaints to ſurety, 
That the would never put it from her finger, 
| Unleſe the gave jt to yourſelf, — Shakeſpeare. 
5. Security againſt loſs or damage; ſecurity for pay- 
ment. 


Gen. xv. 


Milton, 


There remains unpaid | 

A hundred thouſand more, in {9 of the which 

One part of Aquitain is bound to us. Shakeſpeare, 
6. Hoſtage; bondſman ; one that gives ſecurity for an- 

other; one that is bound for another. 
That you may well perceive 1 have not wrong'd you, 
One of the greateſt in the Chriſtian world | 
Shall be my ſurety. Shakeſpeare's All's nvell that ends auell. 
I will be ſurety for himz of my hand ſhalt thou require him, 


Geneſis, xlili. 9. 

Vet be not ſurety, if thou be a fatherj 
ove is a perfonal debt : 1 cannot give | 
My children's right, nor ought he take it. Herbert. 
All, tn infancy, are by others preſented with the deſires of the 
arents, and interceſſion of ſuretier, that they may be early admitted 
y baptiſm into the (chool of Chriſt, Hammond, 


SRI. n, / [ur and face, French. ] Superficies; 
outlide ; ſuperſice. It is accented by Milton on the 


lalt ſyllable. 
Which of us who beholds the bright ſurface 


Of this ethereous mold, whereon we ſtand. Milton, 
Errours like ſtraws upon the ſurface flow 
He who would ſearch for pearls muſt dive below, Dryden. 


All their ſurfaces ſhall be truly plain, or truly ſpherical, and look | 


all the ſame way, fo as together to compoſe one even ſurface, 


| Newton's Optichs, 
7. Suri. v. a. [from ur and faire, French, to do 


more than enough, to owerde.] To feed with meat or] 


drink to ſatiety and ſickneſs ; to cram overmuch. 
"The ſurfeited grooms 
Shakeſpeare. 


Do mock their charge with ſhores, 
To Sur. wn, To be fed to ſatiety and fickneſs. 


"They are as fick that ſurfeit with too much, as they that ſtarve 
with nothing. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice, 
Take heed leſt your hearts be overcharged with /urfeiting and 
drinkenneſs, „le, XXI. 34. 
Though ſome had fo ſurfeired in the vineyards, and with the 
wines, that they had been left behind, the generoſity of the Spa- 
plards ſent them all home. Clarendon, 
TRY mult be let looſe to the ehildith play they fancy, which they 
Mould be weaned from, by being made to ſurfoir of it, Locke 
SAF. . / [from the verb.] Sickneſs or ſatiety 
cauſed by overfulneſs, 
When we are ſick iu fortune, often the ſurfeits of our own beha- 
viour, we make guilty of our diſaſters the ſun, the moon and ſtars, 
Shateſpeare's King Lear. 
How il! white hairs become a fool and jeſter ! 
1 have long dream'd of ſuch a kind of man, 
do /urfeit.twell'd, fo old, and {6 profane, Shateſp, Henry IV. 
Now comes the fick hour that his /urfeie made; 
Now ſhall he try his friends that flatter d him. Shak. R. II. 
Why, diſeaſe, doſt thou moleſt 
Ladies, and of them the belt ? 
Do not men grow flek of rites, 
To thy altars, by their nights 
$pont in /urfoire P 
Fur ſrit many times turn to purges, both upwards and down- 
wards, Bacon's Notwral Uiflry, 
Peac*, which he lov'd in life, did lend 
Her hand to bring him to his end; 
When age and death call'd for the (core, 


No /»r/eits were to reckon for, Craſturo. 
Our father 
Mai teen himſelf a „felt of the world, 
And cries, It is not fate that we ſhould taſte it. Otrway. 


Sur. „. % [from /arfeir.] One who riots; a 
glutton, 
| 1 did not think | 
"This am'rous [vr feiter would have donn'd his helm 
For ſuch a petty war, Shateſpeare't Antony and Cl 
SURFAITWATER, , % [ /arftit and awater,] 
that cures ſurfeits. 


A little cold-diitilled poppy water, which is the true 3 
with eale and abſtinence, often ends Jiſtempers in the beginning. 


tra. 
ater 


Locke, 
U », / [from /argo, Latin,] A ſwelling ſea;| 


wave rolling above the general ſurface of the water ; 
billowi wave. 
1 he walm was left, like a hip in a ſtormy amidſt all the raging 
Jene, waruled and undiretted of any. Spenſer, 
The wind-thak'd forge, with high and monſtrous main, 
Seem to caſt water on the burning bear) 
And quench the guards of the ever-tired pole 1 
I] never did like moleſtation view 
On the enchated flood, 
He trod the water, 
Whoſe enmity he flung allde, and breafted * 
The forge mutt (Woln that met Wim. = Shalgrare's Tompeh, 
It was formerly famous for the unfortunate loves of Hero and 


Shaheſpeare, 


in the uncompaſtionate forget. Sandy:, 
| The (ulptrous hail 
Shot aſter vs in Nr W oerblown, hath lald 
The firry ſurge, that from the precipice 
Of d A recaly'd us falling, Milten': Parade Lyft. 


South, | 


Ren Ponſor, 


SUR 


He ſweeps the ſkies, and clears the cloudy north: 
u. flies aloft, and with impetuous roar 


Purſues the foaming ſurges to the ſhore. Dryden. | 
Thetis, near Iſmena's ſwelling flood, 

With dread beheld the rolling ſurges ſweep ' oY 
| In heaps his Naughter'd ſons into the deep. Pope. 
To Surxcr, v. n, [from urge, Latin.] To ſwell; to 

riſe high. | 
From midſt of all the main | 
The ſurging waters like a mountain riſe, Spenſer, 


He, all in rage, his ſea-god fire beſought, 
Some curſed vengeance on his ſon to caſt ; | 
From ſurging gulfs two monſters ſtraight were brought. Fon, 
The ſerpent mov'd, not with indented wave, 
Prone on the ground, as fince ; but on his rear, 
Circulat baſe of riſing folds, that tower” 
Fold above fold, a ſurging maze"! | 
- Surging waves againſt a ſolid rock, 
Though all to ſhivers daſh'd, th' aſſault renew, | 
Vain batt'ry, and in froth or bubbles end. Milton. 
Su*rGron. 2. / [corrupted by converſation from chi. 
rurgeon.] One who cures by manual operation; one 
whoſe duty is to act in external maladies by the di- 
rection of the phyſician, _ 
The wound was paſt the cure of a better ſurgeon than myſelf, ſo 
as I could but receive ſome few of her dying words. Sidney. 
] meddle with no woman's matters; but withal, I am a ſurgeon 
to old ſhoes, Shakeſpeare's Julius Ceſar. 
He that hath wounded his neighbour, is tied to the expences of 
the ſurgeon, and other incidences. Taylor, 
Though moſt were "oy wounded, none were ſlain : 
The ſurgeons ſoon deſpoll'd them of their arms, 
Dryden. 


And ſome with ſalves they cures 
n. ſ. [for chirurgery.) The act of 


SU RGRBONRY, | 
Su*rRGERY. curing by manual operation, 


| 


It would ſeem very evil ſurgery to cut off every unſound part of 


the body, which, being by other due means recovered, might after- 
wards do good ſervice. _ | Spenſer, 
Strangely viſited people, | 
The mere deſpair of ſurgery, he cures. ng. etch Macbeth. 
They are often tarred over with the ſurgery of our ſheep, and 
would you have us kiſs tar? 1 „ Shakeſpeare. 
Su'kay. adj, [from ſurge.) Riſing in billows, 
Do publick or domeſtick cares conſtrain _ N 
This toilſome voyage 0'er the ſurgy main ? Pope. 
Su'kLILY, adv. [from /urly.] Jn a ſurly manner. 
Su"kL1NEss, 2. J. [from /urly.) Gloomy moroſeneſs ; 
ſour anger, p | 
Thus pale they meet; thelr 58 with fury burn; 
None greets; for none the greeting will return; 
But in dumb ſurlineſs, each arm'd with care 
His foe profeſt, as brother of the war. Dryden. | 
Su“ RUIN d. u. /; [from ſurly.] A ſour moroſe fellow. 
Not uſed. h 
Theſe ſour ſurlings are to be commended to ficur Gaulard, | 


SU'RLY. adj. [from pun, ſour, 1 0 Gloomily mo- 
roſe ; rough ; uncivil ; ſour ; filently angry. 
"Tis like you'll prove a jolly /urly groom, 
That take it on you at the firſt fo roundly, 
That ſurly ſpirit, melanchaly, - 
Had bak'd thy blood, and made it heavy thick, 
Which elſe runs tickling up and down the veins, 
Making that idiot laughter keep men's eyes, 
And ſtrain their cheeks to idle merriment, Shak. King John, 
Againſt the capitol I met a lion, 
Who glar'd upon me, and went ſurly by. 
Without annoying me. Shakeſpeare's Julius Cæſar. 
Repuls'd by ſurly grooms, who wait before 
The ſleeping tyrant's interdieted door, Dryden, 
What if among the courtly tribe 
You loſt a place, and ſav'd a bribe ? 
And then in ſurly mood came here 
To fifteen hundred prone a year, 
And fierce againſt the whigs harangu'd ? Swift, 
The zephyrs floating looſe, the timely rains, 
Now ſoften'd into joy the ſurly ſtorms, Thomſon. 


To Surm'se. v. a. [/urmiſe, French.) To ſuſpect; 
to image imperfeAly; to imagine without certain 
knowledge. 

Man coveteth what excecdeth the reach of ſenſe, yea ſomewhat 
above capacity of reaſon, ſomewhat divine and heavenly, which 
with hidden exultation it rather ſurmiſerh than conceiveth : ſome- 
what it ſeeketh, and what that is directly it knoweth not; yet very 
intentive deſire thereof doth ſo incite it, that all other known de- 
lights and pleaſures are lald aſide, and they give place to the ſearch 
of this but only ſuſpected deſire, Hooker, 

Of queſtions and ſtrifes of words cometh envy, railings, and evil 
ſurmiſings. 1 Tim. vi. 4+ 


ö 


Sbaleſpeare. 


Surmiſe not 
His preſence to theſe norrow bounds confin'd, Milton. 
It wafted nearer yet, and then ſhe knew 
That what before ſhe but ſurmiis'd, was true. Dryden. 


This change was not wrought by altering the form or poſition of 
the earth, as was ſurmiſed by a very learned man, but by diſſolving 
it. Woodward. 

Su nue. . ſe [ ſurmiſt, French.) ImperfeR notion; 
ſuſpicion z imagination not ſupported by knowledge. 
To let go private ſurmiſes, whereby the thing itſelf is not made 
better or worſe z if Juſt and allowable reaſons might lead them to 
do as ye did, then are theſe cenſures fruſtrate. Hooker, 
They were by law of that proud tyranneſs | 
Provok'd with wrath, and envy's falſe /urmiſe, 
Condemned to that dungeon mercileſs, 
Where they ſhould live in woe, and die in wretchednefs, Sper. 
My compaſſionate heart | 
Will not permit my eyes once to behold 
The thing, whereat it trembles by ſarmiſe. Shakeſpeare. 
My thought, whoſe murthering yet is but fantaſtical, 

Shakes ſo my fingle ate of man, that function 

Is (mother'd in ſurmiſe. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
No ſooner did they eſpy the Engliſh turning from them, but they 

were of opinion that they fled towards their ſhipping + this 2 
was oeealioned; for that the Engliſh ſhips removed the day before, 


| We double honour gain 
From his /a-mije prov'd falſe, 
Hence guilty joys, diſtaſtes, ſurmiſer, 
Falſe oaths, falſe tears, deceits, diſguiſes. Pope. 
No man ought to be charged with principles he actually diſowns, 
unleſs his ices contradiQ his proteſſion 3 not upon ſmall /ur- 
ien. Swift, 
To SURMOU'NT. v. a. [ formenter, French. ] 
1. To riſe above. 
The mountains of Olympus, Atho, and Atlat, over-reach and 
wt all winds and or ay may f Raleig b. 
2. To conquer 3 to overcome. eee 
Though no refiſtance was made, the Engliſh had much ado to 
furmonat the natural difficulties of the place the greateſt part of one 
H 


day» . 
He hardly eſcaped to the Perſian court ; from whence, if the love 
of hiv coun 


Milton. 


but he 


1 | over and above the chriſtian name. | 
ilton's Paradiſe Loſt. 


ä —_ —— 


Camden. 


Heard. 


had not ſurmonnted its baſe ingratitude to him, he had 


8 UR 


3. To ſurpaſs ; to exceed! 
What ſurmounts the reach | 
Of human fenfe, 1 ſhall delineate ſoz 
By lik*Ming ſpiritual to corporeal forms, "> 
PIR by ore "lon Per g. Lu 
URMOU NTABLE, adj, from ſe Loft 
g able; ſuperable. a mY he l Conquer. 
URMOU'NTER. #. J. [from /urmount.) One ';t.. 
above another. C An One that rife 
SURMOU'NTING.'#, fe The act of gettin g up — 
SU"RMULLET. . /c [mugil, Lat.] A fort of A wol. 
SuM n amt. 3. % "| furrom, French.) 4% 
1. The name of the family; the name Which one 


* 


one hay 
Many which were mere Engliſh joined with the Tr; 
king, taking on them Iriſh habits and 1 aba the 
my agen whos away * which ſort be moſt of th fn 
that end in an, as Hernan, Shinan, and M n 
—_ themſelves natural Iriſh, f gan; which 15 ie. 
e, made heir not only of his brother's kingdom, J. 
tues and haughty thoughts, and of the ſurname . <4 — 
* to aſpire to the empire. Knolles's 4 MN, 
Ihe epithets of great men, monſieur Baileay it of 69 Wory, 
in the nature of ſurnamer, and repeated as ſuch, .. ; 
2. An appellation added to the original name. 
Witneſs may Aug 1 
My ſurname Coriolanus the painful ſervice, 
The extreme dangers, and the drops of blood 
Shed for my thankleſs country, are requited.. 


But with that ſurname, 55 
To Su'kn AME. v. a, [ furnommer, Fr, fron dorm 


To name by an appellation added to the Origin 


name, 3 

Another ſhall ſubſcribe with his 
* by the ps of Iſrael, 
yreieus, only famous for counterfeiting earthen pit 

lery, rogues together by the ears, was — — Ree 
| OB {Pa Dy ang 
How he, ſurnam'd of Africa, diſmiſe'd n - 
In his prime youth the fair Iberian maid, Mitten 
God commanded man what was good ; but the devil ſurnancd i 
evil, and thereby baffled the command. eas 


To SuryPa'ss. v. a. [ /urpaſſer, French.], To excel; 
to exceed; to go beyond in excellence. 
5 Py * 3 's delicate, 
ertile the iſle, the temple much hae f 
The common praiſe it Wii fu ä Winter!! Tab. 
O, by what name, for thou above all theft, 
Above mankind, or aught than mankind higher, 
Surpaſſeſt far my naming ! how may 1 j 
Adore thee, author of this univerſe? Jen 
Achilles, Homer's hero, in ſtrength and courage ſurpaſſed the reſt 
of the Grecian army. Dudu. 
A nymph of late there was, 
Whoſe heav'nly form her fellows did ſurpaſi, | 
The pride and joy of fair Arcadia's plains. D- din. 
Under or near the line are mountains, which, for bignels a 
number, ſurpaſs thoſe of colder countries, as much as the heat there 


ſurpaſſes that of thoſe countries. Ab  Wiaward, 
ſurpaſs and able. Thar 


1 


hand unto the Lord, and fn, 
Iſaiah, xliv, c, 


4 


SURPA'SSABLE. adj. [from 
may be excelled. 


| ick. 
SuarA ss ND, Participial adj. [from ſurpaſi.] Excel- 
lent in an high degree. | | 
| O chou! that, with ſu»paſſing glory crown'd, 
Look'ſt from thy ſole dominion like the god 
Of this new world, itton's Path Lt 
His miracles proved him to be ſent from God, not more by that 


infinite power that was ſeen in them, than by that ſurpaſſing good- 
neſs they demonſtrated to the world. 3 5 * 
SURPA'SSINGLY, adv, [from ſurpaſſing.] In a very 
excellent manner, | Dia. 


Su"RPLICE. 2. /. [ ſurpelis, ſurplis, Fr. ſuperpellicium, 
Lat.] The white garb which the clergy wear in 
their acts of miniſtration, | 

It will wear the ſurplice of humility over the black gown of a big 
heart. Shakeſpeare's All"s well that ends well. 
The cinQus gabinus is a long garment, not unlike a ſurplice, 
which would have trailed on the ground, had it hung looſe, and way 
therefore gathered about the middle with a girdle. Addiſon, 

Su'rPLUS, n. ſc [ ſur and plus, French.] A ſu- 

Su'RPLUsAGR. J pernumerary part; overplus; what 
remains when uſe is ſatisfied. | 

It then thee liſt my offered grace to uſe, 
Take what thou pleaſe of all this ſurpluſage ; 
If thee liſt not, leave have thou to refules | 
That you have vouchſaf'd my poor houſe to viſit,, _ 
It is a ſurplus of your grace, | Shatgprort. 
When the price of corn falleth, og e tillage, and 
brealt no more ground. aretu't Survey of Cormdal', 
We made a ſubſtance ſo diſpoſed to fluidity, that by fo ſmall an 
agitation as only the ſurpluſage of that which the ambient 1» 
wont to have about the middle even of à winter's day, above what 
n by „ A 0 0 
e officers ſpent all, ſo as there was no wrpluſage treiſure 
and yet that xn not ſufficient. en Doi. 
Whatſoever degrees of aſſent one afforde & fition beyond 
the degrees of evidence, it is plain all that 3 of aſſutance 
is owing not to the love of truth. Leb.. 


Strata Fo Lan, Frm tow. 
1. The act of taking unawares ; the ſtate of be} 


taken unawares. a 

Parents ſhould mark heedfully the witty excuſes of their child 

eſpecially at ſuddains and ſurpriſats z but rather mark than . 

them. * EPO . 
This let him know, 

Left, wilfully tranſgreſſing, he pretend 


Surpriſal, unadmoniſh'd, unforewarn'd. Milton's Pas. Lf 
T ſet aſide the taking of St. Jago and St. Domingo in mew 


niola, as ſurprizecs rather than encounters, _ 
This ſtrange jor priſal put the knight 

And wrathful ſquire into a fright, Hudibraie 

There is a vaſt difference between them, as vaſt as between in- 
adyertency and deliberation, between ſurprize and ſet purpoſe 


He whoſe thoughts are employed in the weighty cares of * 
pire, is not pteſumed to inſpeck minuter things ſo carefully 38 70 
vate perſonsz the laws therefore relieve him againſt the J 
and machinations of deceitful men. pn a Daumas. 

2. A diſh, I ſuppoſe, which has nothing in it. 


Few care tor carving trifles in diſguiſe, 


Or that fantaſtick diſh ſome call ſurpriſes King's CT? 
« Sudden confuſion or eg 
F o SURPRISE. v. a. [ furpris, Fr. from furprendre. 
1. To take unawares ; to fall upon unexpeRedly- | 
e. _ 4 aracyeng will farpr; 3 RY. 
die upon T ite, give to the edge o 
His wit, his biden, ba Shakeſpeare's Mackie 
Now do our ears before our eyes, 
Like men in miſts, SETS 
Diſcover who d the ſtate 1 


And who reſiſts, 


many invitations to return at the head of the Perſian feat 


3 


Soft. 


211 


SUR 


Bid her well beware; 


| her well 3 olled cloth, by which midand he tame honie pretty clean, ei 
Left by 8 en — Ve | TO T8. the ſurtout was a little ſcanty. Þ Toſ . 
die hall be keeps b leclag or se, „0 come ee eee 
An Wi an teak. ; | | pe. ere mentions a ſuppuration that ſurveney 3 
90 ingled paſſions that ſurpriz'd his heart Thomſen, | o. ich commonly terminates in a conſumption. arveys 
l Yr bon + by ſomething wonderful. N To SURVE'Y. v. a. [ ſurveoir, ol French.) 
been were not ſo much frighted as ſurprized at the bigneſs of | 1+ To overlook ; to have under the view; to view as 
"he camel | : L'Eftrange. from a higher plate, 
'To confuſe or perplex by ſomething ſudden. | Round he ſurweys, and well might where he food, 
* 10 Up be ſtarts, diſcover' d and ſurpris'd, | Milton. So high above. | Mi 
Oe 751M d. participia 1 adj. from furpriſe.) Won- Though with thoſe ſtreams he no reſemblance hold, 


derful . ſaggen wonder or concern. | 
The greateſt actions of a celebrated perſon, however ſurprifing 
extraordinary; are no more than what are expected from him, 
ene ee Addiſon's Spectator. 


suöarxTsixerx. adv. [from ſurpriſing.) To a degree 
* that raiſes wonder; in a manner that raiſes wonder, 

If out of theſe ten thouſand we ſhould take the men that are 
employed in 83 buſineſs, the number of thoſe who remain will 
he ſarprining y little. - N Addiſon 
Bo 'nQUBDRY+ 7. fe [| fur and cuider, old French 


di - 
f'* » to 
think. ] Overweening ; pride; inſolence. Obſolete, 
They overcommen, were deprived 
Of their proud beauty; and the one moiety 
Transform'd to fiſh for their bold ſurquedry. 
| Late- born modeſty © 
Hath got ſuch root in eaſy Waxen hearts, 
That men may not themſelves their own good parts 
Fxtol, without ſuſpect of ſurquedry, Donne. 
zürkksu “r TER. nf, [In law. J A ſecond rebutter; 
anſwer to a rebutter. A term in the courts, 


$uRREJOI'NDER. 1. J. [ ſurrejoindre, French. In law.] 
A ſecond defence of the plaintiff's action, oppoſite 
to the rejoinder of the defendant, which the civilians 
call triplicat io. | Bailey. 
7 SURRENDER, v. 4. [ /arrendre, old French. ] 
1. To yield up; to deliver up. _ 
Solemn dedication of churches ſerves, not only to make them 
 publick, but further alſo to ſurrender up that right which other- 
wiſe their founders might have in them, and to make God him- 


Spenſer, 


ſelf their owner. | _ | | Hooker. 
Recal thoſe grants, and we are ready to ſurrender ours, reſume 
all or none. ; ; : Dawvenant. 
1. To deliver up to an enemy: ſometimes with «p em- 
phatical. 1 | 

Ripe age bade him ſurrender late, 2 
His life and Tong good fortune unto final fate. e 

He, willing to ſurrender up the caſtle, forbade his ſoldiers to ha 
any talk with the enemy. | Knolles. 


Surrender up to me thy captive breath; 


My pow'r is nature's pow'r, my name is Death, Harte. 
FT SURRENDER, V. 1. To yield; to give one's ſelf up. 
This mighty Archimedes too ſurrenders now. Glanville, 
SURRENDER, | x 
nn i why [: n. J. [from the verb.] 
1. The act of yielding. 
Our general mother, with eyes 
Of conjugal attraction unreprov'd, | 
Aud meek ſurrender, half-embracing lean'd | 
On our firſt father. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
Having muſtered up all the forces he could, the clouds above 


and the deeps below he prepares for a ſurrender ; aſſerting, from a 
miſtaken com utation, that all theſe will not come up ta near the 
quantity requiiies. G1 Woodward, 
. uba's ſurrender 
Would give up Africk unto Czſar's hands. Addiſon. 
2. The act of reſigning or giving up to another. 
If our father curry authority with ſuch diſpoſition as he bears, 


' this laſt ſurrender of his will but offend us. Shakeſpeare. 
That hope quickly vaniſhed upon the undoubted intelligence of 
that furrender, * 1 Clarendon. 


As oppreſſed ſtates made themſelves homagers to the Romans 
to engage their protection, ſa we ſhould have made an entire ſur- 
rendry of ourſelves to God, that we might have gained a title to 
his deliverances. Decay of Piety. 
In paſſing a thing away by deed of gift, is required a Avis, & 
en the givers part of all the property he has in it; and to the 
making of a thing ſacred, this ſurrender by its right owner is ne- 
ceſſary. ' South, 
Sunnn"PTION. v. / | ſurreptus, Latin.] Sudden and 
unperceived invaſion or intruſion. 
Sins compatible with a regenerate eſtate, are ſins of a ſudden 
rreption. Hammond. 
EPTI"TIOUS, adj. [ ſurreptitius, Latin. ] Done 
ſtealth; gotten or produced fraudulently. 


reptitious, or unworthy {© great an aſſertion. roton. 

The Maſorites numbered not only the ſections and lines, but 

even the words and letters of the Old Teſtament, the better to ſe- 

cure it from ſurreptitious practices. Government of the Tongue. 

A correct copy of the Dunciad, the many ſurreptitions ones have 

a ut Letter to Publiſher of Pope's Dunciad. 
Jus TI TIOUSLY, 


adv, from ſurreptitious.] B 
ſtealth 3 fraudulently. TAY * 
Aden haſt got ic more ſuryeptiiſy 


To SU'KROGATE. v. a. [ ſurrogo, 
the place of another, . 
Sv "nn0GATR., . . ſurrogatus, 8 A deputy; 

a delegate ; the deputy of an eccleſiaſtical judge. 
SUnnoGA TION, 1. , | ſurrogatio, Latin. ] The act of 

putting in another's place. 

0 SURROU ND, b. a. 8 Fr.] To environ; 

to encompaſs; to encloſe on all ſides. 


Yelling monſters that with ceaſeleſs cry 
Surround me, as thou ſaweſt. 


? if, ov 


than he did, and with leſs 
Government of the Tongue. 
Latin.] To put in 


Milton. 
Cloud and ever-during dark 
Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off, 


Milton. 
Bad angels ſeen 
On wing under the burning cope of hell, 
l'wixt upper, nether, and ſurrounding fires. Milton. 
As the bodies that ſurround us diverſely affect our organs, the 
Wind is forted to receive the impreſſions. Lecke, 


sib. . ½ [In algebra.] The fourth multipli- 
cation or power of any number whatever taken as 
the root, T revoux, 
unsg rip Problem. u. %. [In mathematicks.] That 
which cannot be reſolved but by curves of a higher 
nature than a conick ſection. Harris. 


SURTOU'T.. n. French. ] A large coat worn over 
ul the reſt. | 
Ide fartout if abroad you wear, 
Repei the rigour of the air; 
Would yow-be' warmer, if at home 
Sir R You had the fabrick, and the loom ? Prior. 
gone the mortMY\rated, and uſed to hire fellows to ſquirt 


4 


b 
; rn hath not tranſlated the firſt 5 perhaps ſuppoſing it ſur- | 


Water upon him, lo that he was forced to wear à uren of 


p 
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Whole foam is amber, and their gravel gold ; 
His genuine and leſs guilty wealth t' explore, 
Search not his bottom, but ſurvey his 
2. To overſee as one in authority. 
3. To view as examining, 
The hutbandman's ſelf came that way, 
Of cuſtom to ſurvey his ground. 
Early abroad he did the world ſurvey, 
As if he knew he had not long to ſtay. 
Wich alter'd looks _ | 
All pale and ſpeechleſs, he ſuruq d me round. 
To meaſure and eſtimate land or buildings. 
SURVEY. 1. / [from the verb.] 
1. View; l | 
| er ſtars in all their vaſt ſurvey 
Uſeleſs befides | ; 


Denbam. 


Spenſer . 
Waller. 
Dryden, 


2. Superintendence. 
3. Menſuration, ... ,  __. 
SURVE'YOR. 2. / [from /urvey.] - 
1. An overſeer ; one placed to ſuperintend others; 
RAGE Wer 't not madneſs then, 4 
To make the fox ſurveyor of the fold? Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
+ Biſhop Fox was not a grave counſellor for war or peace, 
but alſo a good ſurweyor of works. Bacon's Henry VII. 
2. A meaſurer of land.” | | 
Should we ſurvey 
The plot of ſituation, and the model; 
Queſtion ſuruqors, know our, own eſtate, | 
How able ſuch a work to undergo, AS46400... 
To weigh againſt his oppoſite, Sha Henry IV. 
Decempeda was a meaſuring- rod for taking the dimenſions of 
buildings ; from hence came decempedator, for a ſurwey-r, uſed 
by Cicero, 1 | buthnot on Aliments. | 
SuUrvE"YORSHIP. . /. [from ſurveyor,] The office of 
a ſurveyor, | 
To SuRv1"EW, v. 4. [ ſurveoir, old French.] To over- 
look ; to have in view; to ſurvey, Not in uſe, 
That turret's frame moſt admirable wa, 
Like higheſt heaven compaſſed around, 
And lifted high above this earthly maſs, 
Which it furview'd, as hilly do lower ground. 


| | Spenſer, 
To SURVIVE. v. n. [aper vivo, Latin; ſurvivre, 
French. ] 7 


1. To live after the death of another. | 
IU afſure her of 


Her widowhood, be it that the ſurvives me, 
In all my lands and leaſes whatſoever, 


Under his proud ſurvey the city l. roy 
nder his proud ſz the e es, 
And like a miſt dai hill 4h riſe, Denham, 
No longer letted of his prey, 
He leaps up at it with-enrag'd defire, 
| O'erlooks the neighbours with a wide ſurvey, 
And nods at ev'ry houſe hjs threat ning fire. 


Drydes. 


. Shakeſpeare. 


Thoſe that ſurvive, let Rome reward with love. Shakeſp. | 


Try pleaſure, via 
Which, when no other enemy ſurvives, 
Still conquers all the conquerors, Denham. 
2. To live after any thing. 

Now that he is dead, his immortal fame ſurviveth, and flouriſh- 
eth in the mouths of all prague, 1 Spenſer, 

The love of. horſes which they had alive, 
And care of chariots, after death ſurvive, Dryden. 


The rhapſodies, called the Characteriſticks, would never have 
ſurvived the firſt edition, if they had not diſcovered ſo ſtrong a 
tincture of infidelity, Ng ©? SBA l attss 

3. To remain alive. een | 
| No longer now that golden age a WA. fs 
When patriarch-wits ſurvio'd 4 thouſand years 
Now length of fame, our ſecond life, is loſt, 
And bare threeſcore is all ev'n that can boaſt z 
Our ſons the.r fathers' failing language ſee, 
And ſuch as Chaucer is, ſhall Dryden be. 
SURVI'VER, n. / 


another, | 


Pope. 
[from /urvive.] One who outlives 


1 Your father loſt a father, 
That father, his; and the ſurvivor bound 
In filial obligation, for ſame term, „ 
To do obſequious ſorrow» . Shakeſpeare's IIamlet. 
Although ſome died, the father beholding ſo many deſcents, | 
the number of ſurvivors muſt Rill be very great. Brown, 
I did diſcern, 
From his ſurvivors, I could nothing learn. Denham. 
Her majeſty is heir to the ſurvivor of the late king. Sift. 
SURv1i'VERSHIP, . % [from ſurwiwer.] The ſtate of 

outliving another. | 

Such offices granted in reverſion were void, unleſs where the 
grant has been by ſurwiverſbip. Avliffe's Parergon. 


SUSCEPTIBILITY, #. / [from ſuſceptible.) Quality of | 


admitting; tendency to admit. 

The ſuſceptibility of thoſe influences, and the effects thereof, is. 
the general providential law whereby other phyſical beings are 
governed. Hale, 


SUSCE'PTIBLE. adj. [ /uſceptible, Fr. Prior has ac- 
cented this improperly on the firſt ſyllable. ] Capable 
of admitting ; diſpoſed to admit, | 

He moulded him platonically to his own idea, delighting firſt in 
the choice of the materials, becauſe he found him fuſceptib/e of 
good form. | Maotton. 

In their tender years they are more ſuſceptible of virtuous im- 
pieſſions than atterwards, when ſolicited by vulgar W ö 

. Eftrange. 

Children's minds are narrow, and uſually ſuſceptib/e but of one 

thought at once. Lncke on Education, 
Blow with empty words the ſuſceptible flame. Prior. 


Suscs"PTION, 2. . [ ſuſceptur, Latin.) Act of taking. 
A canon, promoted to holy orders before he is of a lawful age 

for the /uſception of orders, ſhall have a voice in the chapter, 
a Parergon, 
Suscg"rTIVE, adj. [from ſuſceptur, Latin. This word 
is more e though leſs uſed, than /u/ceprible.] 


Capable to admit. | 

Since our nature is ſo ſuſceptive of errvurs on all fides, it is 
fit we ſhould have notices given us how far othet perfons may be- 
come the cauſes of falſe judgments, Watte Logick. 


Susc1'yIENCY. #. / [from ſuſtipiont;]' Reception; 
ann pablo; $4.h 347% RY | 
'#. /. [ fuſcipient, Lat.] One who takes ; 


SUSCIPIENT. 
one that admits or receives. 


To SUSCITATE.. . #.[ 


[Susrr'cr. n./. [ 


SUS 
ſuſciter, French i Jaſeit, 


5. 
's 


Latin.] To rouſe; to excite. 1, 

It concurreth but unto. prediſpoſed pron vnd only ſuſcirates 
thoſe forms . whoſe determinations are ſemitaly and proceed from 
the idea of themſelves, Ken Hig Brown's Hit Errours. 

SusC1TA'TION. mn. % [ /a/citation, French, from uſci · 
tate.] The act of rouling or exciting. 
To Sus PR Cr. w. a. Lee e Lat 5 
1. To imagine with a degree of fear and jealouſy what 

is not known, e 
Nothing makes a man ſuſpact much, more than to,know-Jittle-z 
and therefore men ſhould remedy ſuſpicion by procuring ', mm 
j . Ne. eee. 
Let us not then ;ſuſpe& our happy ſtates * 
As not ſecure. aße Wa r © Bilton - 
From her hand I could fuſpe no ill. Milton. 
2. To imagine guilty. without proof... 

Though many poets may ſuper themſelves for the partiality 
of parents to their youngett children, I know myſelf too well to 
be ever ſatisfied with my own conceptions. Dryden. 

Some would perſuade us that body and extenſion are the ſame 
thing, which changes the ſignification of words; which I would not 
ſuſpect them of, they having ſo ſeverely condemned the philoſophy 
of others. | Lock. 


3. To hold uncertain; to doubt. 
I cannot forbear a ſtory which ie ſo well atteſted, that I have 


no manner of reaſon to ſuſpef? the truth. | Addiſon» 

To Sus rc r. v. 1. To imagine guilt. 

If I ſaſpet without oauſe, let me be your jet. Sbalgpenre. 
SusyE'cT. part. adj. [ ſa/pe&#, French.) Doubtful. 


Sordid intereſts or affectation of range relations are not like 
to render your reports ſuſpef or partial. _ _ Clanvilles 
from the verb.] Suſpicion z imagina- 

tion without proof. Obſolete, "i; Br 
No fancy mine, no other wrong fil. 
Make me, O virtuous ſhame; thy laws netzlect. Sidney« 

Phe ſale of offices and towns in France, 

If they were known, as the ſuſpe# is great.. 
Would make thee quickly hop without a head. Shakeſpearte 
My moſt 3 maſter, in-whoſe breaſt 
Doubt and ſuſpe#, alas | are plac'd too late, > 
You ſhould have fear's falſe times, when you did feaſt. Shak, 
There be ſo many falſe prints of praiſe, that a man may July 
hold a uſpett, | | acons 


L 3 


Nothing more jealous than a favourite towards the waining 
time and Hage of ſariety. MWotton. 
Ibey might hold ſure intelligence 


e 
Among 3 without ſuſpe& t' offend, Danicl. 

If the king ends the differences, and takes away the ſuſpect, 

the caſe will be no worſe than when two duelliſts enter the field. 
; Sucklinge 

To SusrE ND, v. a. [ ſuſpendre, Fr. ſuſpendo, Lat.] 

1. To hang; to make to hang by any thing. 

\ As *twixt two equal atmies fate 

Suſpends uncertain victory; 

Our ſouls, which, to advance our ſtate, _ a 
Were gone out, hung twixt her and me. Donni. 
It is reported by Ruffinus, chat in the temple, of Serapis there 

was an iron chariot ſuſpended by loadſtones; which ſtones removed, 

the chariot fell and Was daſhed to pieces. | Browns 
2. To make to depend upon. | 

Dod hath in the ſeripture "+. anger the promiſe of eternal life 

upon this condition, that, without obedience and holineſs of lite, 


no man. ſhall ever ſee the Lord, © Tillotſon. 
3. To interrupt; to make to ſtop for a time. 
Tus harmony . 
Suſpended hell, and took with raviſſmm enn 
The thronging audience: e rn ten. 
The guard nor fights nor flies; their fate fo near, 53 
At once ſuſpends their courage and their fear. Denba d. 
The Britiſh dame, fam'd for reſiſtleſt grace, 
Contends not now but for the ſecond place; 
Our love ſuſpended, we neglect the fair, | 1 
For whom we burn d, to gaze adoring here. Granville, 
4. To delay; to hinder from proceeding. _ 
Suſpend your indignation againſt my brother, till you can derive 
from him better teſtimony of his intent. Sbabeſpeare. 
HFis anſwer did the nymph attend) r 
Her looks, her ſighs, her geſtures all did pray him; 
But Godfrey wiſely did his grant Juſpehd, : 
He doubts the worſt, and that a whilz did ſtay him. Fairfax. 
Sb) Rd; 148. "Apts To themſelves I left them; | x 
For I ſuſpend their doom. 8 iiada Milton. 
The reaſons for ſuſpending the play were ill founded, Dryden. 


This is the hinge on which turns the liberty of intellectual be- 
ings, in their ſteady proſecution of true felicity, that they can 
food this profhcunion in particular caſcs, till they have looked 

before them. wes | f © Locke 


5. To keep undetermined, 


ſpend his choice from being determined for or 
againſt the thing propoſed, till he. has examined whether it be 
really of a nature to make him happy or no. Loc te. 
6. To debar for a time from the execution of an office 
or enjoyment of a revenue. | 
Good men ſhould not be ſuſpended from the exerciſe of thelr 
miniſtry, and deprived of their livelihood, for ceremonies which 
are on all hands acknowledged indifferent. Sanderſon. 


The biſhop of London was ſummoned for not ſuſpending Dr. 


Sharp. | ft. 
4 Jupens, Fr. fupenſus, Lat.] 


A man may ſu 


SusPE'NSE., 3. % 


1. Uncertainty; delay of certainty or determination; 
indetermination. 5 | 
Till this be done, their good affection towards the ſafety of the 
church is acceptable; but the way they preſcribe us to preſerve it 
bys muſt reſt in ſuſpenſe, W ' © * Hooker, 


Such true joy's ſuſpcaſe 037010 
What dream can I preſent to recompenſe ? Waller. 
Ten days the prophet in ſ;ſpenſe remain'd, » + 
Would no man's fate pronounce z. at laſt canſtrain'd 
By Ithacus, he ſolemnly delign'd 
Me for the ſacrifice. Denham. 


2. Act of withholding the judgment. 
In propoſitions, where though the proofs in view are of moſt 
moment, yet there are ſuſſicient grounds to fuſpect that there is 
fallacy, or proots as conliderable to be produced on the contrary 
ſide, there /uſpenſe or diſſent are often voluntary. Loc la. 
Whatever neceſſity determines to the purſuit of real bliſs, the 


ſame neceſſity eſtabliſhes ſuſpenſe, deliberation and ſcrutiny, whe- 
ther its latistaction miſle1ds from our true happineſs, Locle. 
3. Stop in the midſt of two oppoſites. | 
For thee the fates, ſeverely kind, ordain 
A cool ſuſpenſe from pleaſure or from pain. Pigs. 
SUSPENSE. 


adj. | fuſpenſus, Lat.] 
1, Held from proceeding. 
L OM Aer light - we 2 wants to run 
uch of his race, though Reep, nſe in heav'n ©, 
Held by thy voice, Pr ſup n Paradiſe Loft 
2. Held in doubt; held in expectation. | 
The ſelf-ſame orders allowed, but yet eſtabliſhed in more wary 
and ſuſpenſe manner, as being to ſtand in force till God ſhoald gi 
the opportunity of ſome general conference what might be beſt for 
every of them afterwards to do z had both prevented all occafion of 
Juit diſlike which others might take, and reſerved a greater liberty 


| 


unta the authors themſelves, of entering unto further conſultation 
afterwards, | Necker. 


SUS 
This ſaid, he ſat 3 and expeQation held 


Hi: looks ſuſpenſe, awaiting who appear d 


To ſecond or oppoſe, Milton. 


from /u/þend. ] 
ng on any thing. 

2. Act of making to depend on any thing. 

3- Act of delaying, 


Susyk"N810N, . ff 


Nen, Fr. 
1. At x rar 1 4 


Had we had time to pray, 
With thouſand vows and tears we ſhould have ſought, 
That ſad decree's ſuſpenſion to have wrought. 


4. Act of withholding or balancing the judgment. 

In his Indian relations, wherein are contained incredible ac» 
counts, he is ſurely to be read with ſuſpenſion z theſe are they which 
weakened his authorities with former ages, for he is ſeldom men- 
tioned without derogatory parentheſes, Brown. 

The mode of the will, which anſwers to dubitation, may be 
calle ſuſpenſion 3 and that which in the fantaſtick will is obſti- 
nacy, le conſtancy in the intellectual. Grew, 


5. Interruption ; temporary ceſſation, 
Nor Was any thing done for the better adjuſting things in the 
time of that ſu/penſony but every thing left in the ſame ſtate of un- 
concernednely as before, Clarendon. 
6, Temporary privation of an office : as, the clerk in- 
curred ſuſpenſion. 
Susrn"nNS0RY, adj, [ ſuſpenſoire, Fr. ſuſpenſus, Latin. ] 
That by which any thing han 
There are ſeveral parts peculiar to brutes which are wanting in 
man, as the ſeventh or ſuſpenſory muſcle of the eye. Ray. 
SUSPICION. 3. / [ ſuſpicion, Fr. ſuſpicio, Lat. The 
act of ſuſpecting z imagination of ſomething ill with- 
out proof. 
This pine Mifo for the hoggiſh ſhrewdneſs of her brain, and 
Mopſa for a very unlikely envy, ſtumbled upon, Sidney. 
ou amongſt thoughts are like bats among birds, _ 
y 


al 


ever ily by twilight z they are to be repreſſed, or at the leaſt we 
guarded, for they cloud the mind. Bacon, 
Suſpicion all our lives ſhall be ſtuck full of eyes 

For treaſon is but truſted like a fox, 

Who, ne'er ſo tame, ſo cheriſh'd and lock'd up, - 

Will have a wild trick of his anceſtors, Shakeſpeare, 

Though wiſdom wake, ſuſpicion ſleeps 

At wiſdom's gate and to ſimplicity 

Reſigns her charge, while goodneſy thinks no ill. 

Where no lll ſeems, Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 


Susy1'cious, adj, 
1. Inclined to ſuſpe 
roof. 


Nature itſelf, after It has done an injury, will for ever be ſuſpi- 
ciews, and no man can love the perton he ſuſpects. aut. 


2. Indicating ſuſpicion or fear. 
A wiſe man will find us to be rogues by our faces i we have a 
ſuſpicious, fearful, conſtrained countenance, often turning and ſlink- 
ing through narrow lanes, 55 Swift. 
3. Liable to ſuſpicion z giving reaſon to imagine ill, 
Top becauſe the light of his candle too much drowned theirs, 
were glad to lay hold on ſo colourable matter, and exceeding for- 
ward to traduee him as an author of ſuſpicions innovations. Hooker. 
1 ſpy a black ſuſpicious threat'ning cloud, 
That will encounter with our glorious ſun, Sbaleſprare. 
Authors are ſuſpicious, nor greedily to be ſwallowed, who pretend 
to deliver antipathies, ſympathies, and the occult abſtrufities of 
things. | ; Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
His life 
Private, unactive, calm, contemplative, 
Little ſuſpicions to any king. h Milton. 
Many miſchievous Inſecte are daily at work, to make people of 
merit ſuſpicious of each other, 


$usri'ciousLY, adv. [from ſuſdicious, 
1. With ſuſpicion, ha ] 
2. $0 as to raiſe ſuſpicion, 


His guard entering the place, found Plangus with his ſword in 
hls hand, but not naked, but ſtanding ſuſpicioufly enough, to one al- 


ready ſulplelous. ney. 
SuspPl'ciovaness, 1. [from /uſdicious.] Tendency 
to ſuſpicion, | 

To make my eſtate known ſeemed impoſſible, by reaſon of the 
ſuſple lonſneſi of Milo, and my young mittreſs, Sidney. 
Svarina"TiION, * e, from /u/diro, Lat. 
Sigh ; act of fetching the breath roo " 
Not cuſtomary ſuits of ſolemn black, 

Nor windy pirat ion of forc'd breath, 
That can denote me truly. $bhateſpeare. 
In dep Fa barges we take more large gulphs of air to cool our 
heart, overcharged with love or ſorrow, More. 
Fo Svori'kn, v. . (Aire, Lat. | 
1. To ligh z to fetch the breath deep. 
2, It ſeems in Shakyeare to mean on! 
breathe z perhaps miſtaken for re/dire. 
Since the birth of Cain, the flirt male child; 

To him that did but yeſterday fuſpire, | 
There was not ſuch a gracious creature born. Shateſpeare, 
To $US IAIN. V. 4. [ forftenir, Fr. /uffineo, Lat.] 
1. To bear; to prop; to hold up. 

ho largeneſe and lightneſs of her wings and tail ſain her 


without lallitude, More, 
Vain is the force of man, | 
To eruſh the pillars that the pile fi-. Dryden: Neid. 
2. To ſupport ; to keep from ſinking under evil. 
The admirable curiofity and fingular excellency of this defign 
will ſuſtain the patience, and animate the induſtry, of him > 
(hall undertake it, Holder. 
he have no comfortable expectations of another life to ſuſtain 
him wnder the evils in this world, he is of all creatures the moſt 
miſerable. Tillotſon, 
3. To maintain; to keep, | 
| What ſood 
Will ho convey up thither to /ufain 


Juſpicioſus, Lat.] 


inclined to imagine ill without 


4 
a 


Pope. 


FT INES P1 


y, to begin to 


Nimfelf and army ? Milton, 
But it on her, not ſhe on it depends 
For the the my doth n and cheriſh. Davies, 
My labour will /aftain me. Milton, 
4. To help z to relieve ; to aſſiſt, 
"They charged, on pain of perpetual diſpleaſure, neither to en- 
treat tor him, or any wa in him. Sbate/ſpear 6s 
His fone, who del the tyrant to /uflain, ES 
And long tor arbitrary lords again, 
Ho Jdooma to death, aflerting publick richt. Dryd. Held. 
$+ To bear; wo endure, 
Can Ceyx then, eas to leave his wife, 
And unconcern'd torſake the Meets of lite ? Dryden, 


Shall Turnus chen ſuch endleſs toll 4 ain 
In fighting fields, and conquer towns in vain ? Dryden. 
The mind Rands collected within hertelt, and vue the ſhock 
wich all the force which Is natural to her ; but 4 heart in love has 
its toundations lapped, 140%. 
6. Lo beat without yielding, 

Sacharifla's beauty; wine 
Which to rradueſy doth Ineli 

duch a liquor as ne braiy 

That 1+ mortal can e 


1 


n 


7. To ſuffer ; to bear as infliged. 


SusrATNABLE. adj, 


SusTA1'NER. 2. /. [from ſuftain.] 
1, One that props ; one that ſupports, 
2. One that ſuffers; a ſufferer, 


SUu"'s TENANCE, #. / [ ſouftenance, French. ] 
1 


2. Neceſſaries of life ; victuals. 


SU8TENTA TION» # ½ [ /uftentation, Fr. from /utento, 


SWA 


If you omit ; 
The offer of this time, I cannot promiſe, 
But that you ſhall ſufain more new diſgraces, a 
Wich theſe you bear already. Shakeſpeare's 
1 Were it 1 — — 1 enſue 
his my attempt, I wou 
The wo, and ae perſuade thee, Milton. 
( 5 Fr. from ſuſtain.] 
That may be ſuſtained. 


Henry VIII. 


Thyſelf haſt a ſufainer been | 
Of much affliction in my cauſe, | Chapman's Iliad. 


Support z maintenance. 
Scarcely allowing himſelf fit ſufenance of life, rather than he 
« vpn ſpend thoſe goods for whole ſake only he ſeemed to 905 in 
life. idney. 
There are unto one end ſundry means: as for the ſuſtenance of 
our bodies many kinds of food, many ſorts of raiment to clothe 
our nakedneſs. Hooker. 
Is then the honour of your daughter of greater moment to her, 
than to my daughter her's, whole ſuſtenance it was? Addiſon. 


The ancients were inventers of all acts nece to life and - 


The experiment coſt him his life for want 4 L'Eftr. 
tenance, as plowing and ſowing. Temple. 


Latin. ] 
1. Support; preſervation from falling. 

Theſe ſtreams once raiſed above the earth, have their aſcent and 
ſuſtentation aloft promoted by the air. Boyles 
2. Uſe of victuals. | 

A very abſtemious animal, by rea 
tancy in the winter, will long ſubſiſt without a viſible ſuftentation. 

Brown's Yulgar Errours. 
3. Maintenance; ſupport of life, 

When there be great thoals of people, which go on to populate, 
without toreſeeing means of life and ſuftentation; it is of neceſſity 
that once in an age they diſcharge a portion of their people upon 
other nations. | Bacon, 
Sus8URRA'TION, n. /. [from ſiſurro, Lat.] Whiſper ; 
ſoft murmur. | : 
Sur. n. , | for ſuite.) Sort. I believe only miſprinted. 

Touching matters betonging to the church of Chriſt, this we 
conceive, that they are not of one ſute. Hoc ler. 


SU"TLER, u. i: [ /eeteler, Dutch; /udler, German.] A 
man that ſells proviſions and liquor in a camp. 
1 ſhall /e be 
Unto the camp, and profits will accrue. Shakeſp, Henry V. 
Send to the Jutler's ; there you're ſure to find 
The bully match'd with raſcals of his kind. 
Su"TURu, „. / [ futura, Lat.] 
1. A manner of ſewing or ſtitching, particularly of 
ſtitching wounds, 
Wounds, if held in cloſe contact for ſome time, reunite by in- 
ofculation : to maintain this ſituation, ſeveral ſorts of ſutures have 
been invented t thoſe now chiefly deſcribed are the interrupted, 
the glovers, the quilled, the twiſted and the dry ſutures; but the 
interrupted and twiſted are almoſt the only uſeful ones. 
Sharp's Surgery. 
2, Suture is a particular articulation : the bones of the 
cranium are joined one to another by four tres. 
| Quincy. 
Many of our veſſels degenerate into ligaments, and the ſutures 
of the {kull are aboliſhed in old age. . Arbut b not. 
SW AB. 3. / [ fwabb, Swediſh.) A kind of mop to 


clean floors, 


Dryden. 


mop. It is now uſed chiefly at ſea. 
He made him wad the deck. Shelweck's Voyage. 
Swa"nnuKR. . /. [ avabber, Dutch.] A ſweeper of 


the deck. 

; The maſter, the ſevabber, the boatſwain and I, 
Lov'd Mall, Meg, and Marrian, and Margery. Shakeſpeare. 
Was any thing wanting to the extravagance of this degenerate 
age, but the making u tarpawlin and a ſtwabber the hero of a tra- 
gedy ? Dennis, 

To SWA'DDLR, v. a, [ypedan, Saxon. 
1. To ſwathe ; to bind in cloaths, generally uſed of 
binding newborn children. | 

Inveſted by a veil of clouds, 

And feoaddled as new-born in ſable ſhoulds 

For cheſe a receptacle I deſign'd. 

How ſoon doth man decay 
When cloths are taken from a che of ſweets, 
To fwaddle infants, whoſe young breath 
Scarce knows the way z 
Thoſe clouts are little winding ſheets, 

Which do conſign and fend them unto death, Herbert. 
They /wadd/ed me up iv my night-gown with long pieces of 
linen, till they had wrapt me in about a hundred yards of ſwathe, 


Sandys. 


.. ; 
2. To beat; to cudgel. A low ludicrous word. 
 _ Great on the bench, great in the ſaddle, 

That could as well bind o'er as fade. Hudibras, 
SwA"DDLE, . / [from the verb.) Cloaths bound 
round the X 

I begged them to uncaſe me : no, no, ſay they; and upon that 
carried me to one of their houſes, and put me to bed in all my 
ſwoaddles, | 8 Addiſon, 
SWA"DDLINGBAND, 1. J. [from adult.] Cloth 
SWA"DDLINGCLOATH, $ wrapped round a new-born 
SWA'DDLINGCLOUT, child, 

From thence a fairy thee unweeting reft, 
There as thou flept'it in tender ſrvaddlingband, 
And her baſe elfin brood there for thee lett : 
Such men do changelings call, ſo changed by fairies theft, 


2 
That great baby you ſee there is not yet out of his ſevaddling- 
clouts, | Shateſprare's Hamlet, 


"The ſwaddlinghands were purple, wrought with gold. Dryden. 

To SWAG. v. „. [y an, Saxon; /aveigia, Iflandick.] 
To fink down by its weight ; to hang heavy. 
They are more apt, in ſwagging down, to pierce with their 
points, than in the jacent poſture, and crevice the wall, Wotton. 
Being a tall fiſh, and with his tides much compreſſed, he hath a 


| 


ſon of ity frigidity and lati- | 


To SWAB. v. a, [ypebban, Saxon.) To clean with a | 


long fin _ his back, and another anſwering to it on his belly; 
by which he is the better kept upright, or from ſeoagging on his 
ſides, ; Gree. 
To SWAOR, v. a. [from aſwage.] To eaſe ; to ſoften; 
to mitigate, | 
Apt words have pow'r to ſwage 
tumours of a 3 nd, 
_ ure as e to feſter'd wounds, Milton. 
or wanting pow'r to mitigate and ſevege, 
With folemn touches, — and chaſe 
Angviſh, and doubt, and fear from mortal minds. , 


To SWAG E V. ts [ adderen, Dutch, to 


2. A country ſervant employed in huſban 


Addiſon. | derſtand that theſe men have provoked the Lord. 


boaſt infallibility of knowledge 


Swa"GGERER. 1. /. [from ſwagger] 


him as gently as a puppy greyhound, Sba ares 4) N. 
S$Swa"c oY. adj. [ from u g.] Dependent by its weight, 


SWAIN. . , [ypein, Saxon and Runick.] 


3. A paſtoral youth, 


SwA"INMOTE. 1. J. [ ſfwainmotus, law Lat.] A court 


To SWALE, 
To SWEAL. 


SwA'LLET, 2. /. Among the tin-miners, water break- 


Swa LLOw. n. J [ppalepe, Saxon; hirundo.] A (mall 


To SWA'L Low. v. a. 1. 
1. To take down the throa 


2. To receive without examination. | 


3. To en 


4. To abſorb; to take in; to ſink in any abyſs; ' 


8 WA 


I will love thee: | 
Though my diſtracted ſenſes thould forſake 
' I'd find ſome intervals, when my poor heart 
Should ſage itelf, and be let looſe to thine. 


noiſe ; ypexan, Saxon, 


To bluſter; 
be turbulently and tumul tuouſl proud N to 
Drunk ? ſquabble ? fwagger ? and diſcourſe fultian Olent. 


own ſhadow ? Oh thou invincible ſpirit of wine! ich cue“ 
"Tis the gage of one that I 2 fight withal, if * 
raſcal that ſwaggered with me laſt night, Shak 
The lefler ſize of mortals love to ſwagger for opinions Ker 

. Gl A 

Many ſuch aſſes in the world huff, look big, ſtare, 
and ſwagger at the ſame noiſy rate. : 8 
8 He —_— 

nd ſcarcely deign'd to ſet a foot to ground 

But ſwagger'd like a lord, e 
AN we _— ſoever founded, apo 
the ignorant, who think there is ſomething more th aer 
a ſwaggering man, that talks of nothing bee demonſtration”, 
To be great, is not to be ſtarched; and formal 1 


and f 3 
to ſtvapger at our footmen, and browbeat our inferiours? ou 


Colli ; 
What a pleaſure is it to be viRorious in a cauſe ? . 


the bar ? for a lawyer I was born, and a lawyer 1 will be. 
Arbuthnot's Hiſtory 10 Bull 
Ab * 


hath ſome efron, 


bully ; a turbulent noiſy fellow. 
He 's no ſwaggerer, hoſteſs ; a tame cheater: 


The beaver is called animal ventricoſum, from his 


prominent belly. Brown's Vella — 
A W man. 
at good knight would not ſo nigh repair, 
Himſelf eſtranging from their joyance vain, | 
Whoſe fellowſhip ſeem'd far unfit for warlike fevain. Spenſer, 
TY. 


Shakgſp. Henry vl. 


Bleſt fevains ! whoſe nymphs in ev'ry grace excel 
Bl:& nymphs | whoſe fevains thoſe graces ſing fo =_ Pope, 
Leave the meer country to meer country mains, 
And dwell where life in all life's glory reigns, Harte. 


It were a happy life 
To be no better than a homely wain. 


touching matters of the foreſt, kept by the charter 
of the foreſt thrice in the year, This court of favair. 
mote is as incident to a foreſt, as the court of pie- 

wder is to a fair. The fwainmote is a court of 
reeholders within the foreſt. Cowell, 


ho a, [ypelan, Saxon, to kindle.) To 
waſte or blaze away; to melt: as, ty 
candle ſwales. 


ing in upon the miners at their work, Bailey, 
bird of paſſage ; or, as ſome ſay, a bird that lies hid 
and ſleeps in the winter, 


The ſwallow follows not ſummer more willingly than we your 
lordſhip. | Shakeſpeare's Timon, 
Daffodils, 


That come before the ſwallow dares. Shakeſpeare, 
The froallows make uſe of celendine, and the linnet of euphra- 
las ort. 

. When fevallozws fleet ſoar high and ſport in air, 

He told us that the welkin would be clear, Gays 

lzan, Saxon; fwelgen, Dut.] 

t. 
If little faults | 

Shall not be wink'd at, how ſhall we ſtreteh our eye, 

Whole capital crimes chew'd, ſtuallotu'd, and digeſted, 

Appear before us ! Shakeſpeare's Henry v. 

Men are, at a venture, of the religion of the country z and muſt 
therefore ſeva/low down opinions, as filly people do empiricks pills, 
and have nothing to do but believe that they will do the cure. Locke, 


Conſider and judge of it as a matter of reaſon, and not ſevallno 
it without examination as a matter of faith. _ Lockts 
groſs; to appropriate: often with «p empha- 
Far be it from me, that I ſhould ſrvallow up or deſtroy, 2 San. 
Homer excels all the inventors of other arts in this, that he has 
ſeoallowed up the honour of thoſe who ſucceeded him. Pepe. 
ee with up. 
hough you untie the winds, and let them fight 

Againſt the churches, though the yeſty waves 
Confound and eu,.“ navigation up» bakeſpeares 

I may be pluck'd into the ſeva//oxving womb 
Of this deep pit, poor Bafſianus' grave. Shakeſp. Tit. Ard- 
Death is ſxvallozwed up in victory. 1 Cer. xv. 55 
If the earth open her mouth and ſwallow them ap, ye ſhall un- 
Numb. xv 
In bogs ſwallw'd vp and loſt, f Mit u. 
He hid many things from us, not that they would ſwallero up 
our underſtanding, but divert our attention from what is more im. 
portant. Decay of Picy. 
| Nature would abhor 


To be forced back again upon herſelf, 
And like a whirlpool ſwallew her own ſtreams. 
Should not the ſad oecaſion fewallow vp 
My other cares, and draw them all into it? 
5. To 2 
The neceſlary proviſion for life ſalloeos the greateſt part o 
time. | 
6. To ſeize and waſte, 
Corruption fevallow 


\ 0 
Aidiſon, 


f their 
Late 


'4 what the liberal hand 


Of bc, ſcatter'd. = T bomſon's Autun. 
To engrols ; to engage completely. | 
7 The — ind the „. are 3 up of wine. . 


8. Swallow implies, in all its figurative ſenſes, ſons 
nauſeous or contemptuous idea, ſomething of gro- 
neſs or of folly. 4 

Swa"LLow. v. J [from the verb.] The throat} 
racity. 5 

Had this man of merit and mortification ag LIN by e. 


for his un ſwallow, in gorging down 
widows an xo yen he would have told them that it was GY 
charitable uſes. 


Swa"LLOWTALL, . /. A ſpecies of willow. 4 
The ſhining willow they call ſewalleretail, becauſe of the ple 
of the leaf. Bacon's N 


832 1. f. [ yur, A plant. 

Swan. The preterite of favim. 

SWAMP. mags frwamms, Gothick ; . — 
ſuamm, Iſlandick; fwamme, Dutch; 2.5 3 


I 


Ar. Swediſh.] | A marſh; a bog; 8 ur. 
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of. rm . . . 
| (ypan, Savon; ſuan, Daniſh ; fewaen, 


The / 
yery 


2175 little hooked at the lower end of it t the two ſides below its 
eyes 


are black and ſhining like ebony. Swan uſe wings like 
fails which catch the wind, ſo that * are driven along in the 
vater- They feed upon herbs and ſome ſort of grain like a gooſe, | 
nnd ſome are ſaid to have lived three hundred years. There is a 
— es of ſwans with the feathers of their heads, towards the breaſt, 
Aube at the ends with a gold colour inclining to red. The ſwan 
is reckoned by Moſes among the unclean creatures ; but it was 
conſecrated to Apollo the god of mufick, becauſe it was ſaid to 
melodiouſly when it was near expiring; a tradition generally 
received, but fabulous. : Calmet. 
With untainted eye 
Compare her face with ſome that I ſhall ſhow, 
And I will make thee think thy fevan a crow. Shakeſpeare, 
Let muſick ſound, while he doth make his choice; 
Then if he loſe, he makes a an- like end. Shakeſpeare, 
The fearful matrons raiſe a ſcreaming cry, 5 
Old feeble men wich fainter groans reply; f 
A jarring ſound reſults, and mingles in the ſky, 
Like that of ſwans remurm' ring to the floods. Dryden. 
The idea which an Engliſhman ſignifies by the name ſwan, is a 
white colour, long neck, black. bleak, black legs, and whole feet, 


| 


ind all theſe of a certain ſize, with a power of ſwimming in the | S 


water, and making a certain kind of noiſe. Locke. 


Swa'NSKIN. 1. / [ fwan and ftin.) A kind of ſoft 
flannel, imitating for warmth the down of a ſwan, 
Swap. adv. [ad ſuipa, to do at a ſnatch, Iſlandick.] 
Haſtily ; with haſty violence: as, he did it favap. 

It ſeems to be of t 
low word. g | 
Jo SWAP. v. a. To exchange, See To 
SWA R D. 1. J . Swediſh. ] 
1. The ſkin of bacon, 
3. The ſurface of the ground: whence green ard, or 
gen word. 


Water kept too long looſens and ſoſtens the ſevard, makes it 

ſubject to ruſhes and coarſe graſs. Note on Tuſſer, 
The noon of 'night was paſt, and then the foe 

Came dreadleſs o'er the level ſwart, that lies | 

Between the wood and the ſwift ſtreaming Ouſe. A. Philips. 

To plant a vineyard in July, when the earth is very dry and com- 

buſtible, plow up the ſwarth, and burn it. Mertimer, 


SAR E. The preterite of fear. | 

SWARM. n. J. [yyeanm, Saxon; feverm, Dutch.] 

1. A great b 
mals, particular! 
hive. 


Swor. 


y thoſe bees that migrate from the 
A farm of bees that cut the liquid ſky, 


Upon the topmoſt branch in clouds alight, Dryd. Æneid. 
2. A multitude; a crowd. 
From this fevarm of fair advantages, | 
You grip'd the. general ſway into your hand, Shakeſpeare. 


If we could number up thoſe prodigious ſwarms that had ſet- 
tled themſelves in every part of it, they would amount to more 
than can be found. Addiſon on Italy. 

This 11 of themes that ſettles on my pen, 
Which I, like ſummer- flies, ſhake off again, 
Let others ſing. N Yeung. 


To SWARM. v. n. [ppeanman, Saxon; fevermen, Dutch.) 
1. To rife as wp body, and quit the hive, 


All hands employ'd, 
Like labouring bees on a long ſummer's day; 
Some ſound the trumpet for the reſt to ſavarm. Dryden. 


Swarm'd on a rotten ſtick the bees I ſpied; . 
When bees hang in fevarming time, they will preſently riſe, if 
the weather hold. | i Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


2. To appear in multitudes; to crowd; to throng. - - 
The mercileſs Macdonel, | 
The multiplying villanies of nature 
Do ſwarm upon. 


Shakeſpeare's Mac betb. 
ur ſuperfluous lacqueys, and our peaſants, 
Who in unneceſſary action ſearm 
About our ſquares of battle, Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
What a multitude of thoughts at once 

Awaken'd in me ſwarm, while 1 conſider 
| What from within 1 feel myſelf, and hear 

What from without comes often to my ears ! Milton, 


Then mounts the throne, high plac'd before the ſhrine ; 


In crowds around the fevarming people join. Dryden's ZEneids | 


3. To be crowded ; to be over-run; to be thronged. 
Theſe garriſons you have now planted throughout all Ireland, 
and every place ſwarms with ſoldiers, Spenſer, 
Her lower region ſwarms with all ſort of fowl, her rivers with 
fiſh, and her ſeas with whole ſhoals. Howel. 
Thoſe days armed with fables, and from ſuch grounds took 
hints for fictions, poiſoning the world ever after. 


Brown. 
Life ſeoarms with ills, the boldeſt are afraid, 
Where then is ſafety for a tender maid ? Yeungs 
4. To breed multitudes, 
| Not fo thick ſeoarm'd once the ſoil | 
Bedropp'd with blood of Gorgon. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


5. It is uſed in converſation for climbing a tree, by 
embracing it with the arms and legs. 


SWART. . [/avarts, Gothick ; ꝓpeapx, Saxon; 
SWARTH. I wart, Dutch.] s 
1. Black; darkly brown; tawny. 
A nation ſtrange, with viſage ſwart, 
And courage fierce, that all men did affray, 
Through the world then ſwarm'd in every part. Spenſer, 


A man 
Of ſwartb complexion, and of crabbed hue, 
That him full of melancholy did ſhew. Spenſer, 
Whereas I was black and feoart before; 
With thole clear rays which ſhe infus'd on me, 
That beauty am I bleſt with, which you ſee. Shak, Hen. VI. 
No goblin, or ſwart fairy of the mine, 
hurtful power o'er true virginity. Milton, 
2. In Milton it ſeems to ſignify gloomy ; malignant. 
Ve valleys low, 


On whoſe freſh lap the fevart tar ſparely looks. 


Gs Milton. 
0 9WART\.: V. a. 
duſk ( 


the noun.] To blacken; to 


The heat of the fun liv black 
5 — the , 18 ack a 


rown's Yulgar Errours, 
Swa'tTHILY. adv. [from fwarthy.] Blackly ; duſk- 

ily ; tawnily : 
[from fewarthy.] Darkneſs of 


ani. "8, 7 
on; tawnineſs, ' 


SWA'RTHY.adj. [See.SWarT.) Dark of complexion ; 
black; aal 2 4 | 


| 


e ſame original with fees, A 


| Tuſſer. 
|SwaTH. n. /. [ /wade, Dutch.] 
1. A line of graſs cut down by the mower. 
With toſſing and raking, and ſetting on cox, | 
Graſſe, lately in ſevathes, is meat for an ox. Tuſſer. 
The ſtrawy Greeks, ripe for his edge, | 


2. A continued quantity. 


or number of bees or other ſmall ani-] . 


| 2. To have weight; to have influence. 


Thoutzh in the torrid climates the common colour is black or 
ſwarthy, yet the natural colour of the temperate climates is more 
tranſparent and, beautiful. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Here ſevarthy Charles appears, and there 
His brother with * air, Addiſon. 
Did they khow Cato, our remoteſt kings - 
Would ur embattled multitudes about him ; 
Their ſoarh hoſts would darken all our plains, 
Dou ng the native horrour of the war, 
And making death more ry 
SwaAsH, 1. /. [A cant word.] 
ference is not round, 
lie not at right 


Addiſon. 
A figure, whoſe circum- 
but oval ; and whoſe moldings 
angles, but oblique to the axis of the 
work. | | | Moxon. 
SwA8H. . /. [from the verb.] Impulſe of water flow- 
iag with violence. | Dis, 
To SWASH. v. n=. To make a great clatter or noiſe: 

whence /ewaſhbuckler. Not in uſe, 
We'll have a ſwaſhing and a martial outſide, 

As many other manniſh cowards have, 


That do outface it with their ſemblances. 


Shakeſpeare, 
Draw, if you be men: wn, td 


Gregory, remember thy ſewaſhing blow. 
: Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 
SWA'SHER, . % [from b.] One who makes a 
' ſhow of valour or force of arms, Obſolete, 

I have obſerved theſe three ſevaſbers z three ſuch anticks do not 
amount to a man. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 

n. 1. / A ſwathe. Not in uſe. 

One ſpreadeth thoſe bands ſo in order to lie, 
As barlie in ſwatches may fill it thereby. 


WATC 


As ſoon as your graſs is mown, if it lie thick in the ſeoath, nel- 
ther air nor ſyn can paſs freely through it. Mortimer. 


An affection'd als, that cons ſtate without book, and utters it by 
great ſwaths, | Shakeſpeare's Teelfth Night, 
3. [rpeban, to bind, Saxon.] A band; a fillet, _ 
An Indian comb, a tick whereof is cut into three ſharp and 
round teeth four inches long: the other part is left for the handle, 
adorned with fine ſtraws laid along the ſides, and lapped round about 
it in ſeveral diſtin ſevaths, Gr 
Long pieces of linen they folded about me, till they had wra 
me in above an hundred yards of ſwatbe. Guardian, 
To SWATHE, v. 4. [Tpedan, Saxon.) To bind, as a 
child with bands and rollers. 


He had two ſons; the eldeſt of them at three years old, 
I th' /watbing cloaths the other, from their nurſery 

Were ſtol'n. | Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
Their children are never ſwathed, or bound about with any thing, 
when they are firſt born; but are put naked into the bed with their 
parents to lie» Abbet's Deſcription of the World. 
Swatb'd in her lap the bold nurſe bore him out, 
Dryden. 


| 


With olive branches cover'd round about. 
: Maſter's feet are ſwath'd no longer, 
If in the night too oft he kicks, 
Or ſhews his loco-motive tricks. 


To SWAY. v. a. [ ſchweben, German, to move.] 
1. To wave in the hand; to move or wield any thing 
maſly : as, to ay the ſcepter, 

Glancing fire. out of the iron play'd, 
As ſparkles from the anvil riſe, 


Prior. 


When heavy hammers on the wedge are ſway'd, Spenſer, 
2. To biaſs; to direct to either ſide. 
Hieav'n forgive them, that ſo much have ſway'd 5 
Vour majeſty's good thoughts away from me. Sbaleſpeare. 

I took your 1 but was, indeed, | 
Seway'd from the point, by looking down on Ceſar, Shakeſp. 

| The only way t' improve our own, | 

By dealing faithfully with none; 
As bowls run true by being made | 
On purpoſe falſe, and to be ſway'd. ' Hudibras. 


- When examining theſe matters, let not temporal and little ad- 
vantages ſway you againſt a more durable intereſt, Tillotſon. | 


3. To govern; to rule; to overpower; to influence. 
The lady's mad: yet if 'twere ſo, 
She could not ſevay her houſe, command her followers, | 
With ſuch a ſmooth, diſcreet, and ſtable bearing, Shakeſp. 
The will of man is by his reaſon ſway'd ; 
And reaſon ſays, you are the worthier maid. Shakeſpeare. 
On Europe thence, and where Rome was to ſway 
The world, Milton's Paradiſe Left. 

A gentle nymph, not far from hence, 


That with moiſt curb ſevays the ſmooth Severn ſtream, 
Sabrina is her name. Milton, 


Take heed leſt paſſion Jevey 
Thy judgment to do aught, which elſe free will | 
Would not admit. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
The judgment is ſwayed by paſſion, and ſtored with lubricous, 
opinions, inſtead of clearly conceived truths, Glanville. 
This was the race 
To ſway the world, and land and ſea ſubdue. 
With theſe J went, 
Nor idle ſtood with unafliſting hands, Ns 
When ſavage beaſts, and men's more ſavage bands, 
Their virtuous toil ſubdu'd ; yet thoſe I ſrway'd 
With pow'rful ſpecch : I ſpoke, and they oo ts Dryden, 
They will do their beſt to perſuade the world that no man acts 
upon principle, that all is ſevayed by particular malice, Davenant. 
To SWAY. v. u. 


1. To hang heavy; to be drawn by weight, 
In theſe perſonal reſpeCts, the balance ſays on our part. Bacon. 


. 


The example of ſundry churches, for approbation of one thing, 
doth fray much; but yet Kill as having the force of an example 


only, and not of a law. Hooker, 
3. To bear rule; to govern, 
The mind I ſway by, and the heart I bear, 
Shall never ſagg with doubt, nor ſhake with fear. Shakeſp. 
Hadſt thou res $4 ar kings ſhould do, 
They never then ha ſprung like ſummer flies. Shakeſp. 
Aged tyranny ſways not as it hath power, but as it is ſuffered, 


Shakeſpear's King Lear. 
Here thou ſhalt monarch reign ; 


There didſt not: there let him ſtill victor ſeway» Milton. 

SwaY. u. . [from the verb.] 
1. The ſwing or ſweep of a weapon. | 
To ſtrike with huge two-handed ſtuay. , Milton. 


2. Any thing moving with bulk and power. 
Are not you mov'd, when all the ſtoqy of earth 
Shakes like a thing unfirm ? 12 b. Julius Cæſar. 

3. Weight; preponderation; caſt of the balance. 
| f..; the Ex 
When to adyance, or ſtand, or turn | | 
Of battle. 7 Milton, 

Power; rule; dominion, - 

This ſort had ſome fear that the Mling up the ſente in the con- 


Th 25 rr $ 


| fiſtory with ſo great number of lay men, was but to pleaſe the minds 


Fall down before him, like the mower's ſwath. Shakeſpeare. | 


Ws | 
pped 


l children of Iſrael, 


2. Labour ; toil ; drud 


© VR 


of the 


TD | Wd Pale = ON 
people, to the end they might think their own ay ſome · 
\ Whats £3 „ - Hooker» 
| : Only retain 0 - 
The name and all th' addition to a king 
The ſway, revenue, execution of th' heſt, WR is 
Beloved ſons, be yours. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
, Her father counts it dangerout 
That ſhe ſhould give her ſorrow ſo much ſway, | 
And in his wiſdom haſtes our marriage, $I 
To ſtop the inundation of her tears. Shakeſpeares 
Tod truly Tamerlane's ſucceſſors they; 
Each thinks a world too little for his ſway. Aurengs, 
When vice prevails, and impious men bear , 
The poſt of honour is a private ſtation. Addien's Cato. 


5. Influence; direQion ; weight on 


n one fide. Fa Fe 

In the end, very few excepted, all became ſubject to | 
time : other odds there was none, ſaving that ſome fell ſooner, und 

ſome later, from the ſoundneſs of belief. „ 


* _ Hooker „ 
An evil mind in authotity doth not only follow the of the 
deſires already within it, but frames to itfelf new deſires not be- 
fore thought of. Sidney» 
* They ruſh along, the rattling woods give way, 
: The branches bend before their ſweepy ſway» Dryden. 
To SWEAR. v. u. preter. ſwore or ſware ; part. paſl. 
ſworn, [ fwaran, Gothick 3 rpeman, Saxon; ſeveerens 
Dutch. | | 7. - 
1. To obteſt ſome ſuperiour power; to utter an oath. 


If a man vow a vow unto the Lord, or /evear'an oath to bind his - 
ſoul with a bond, he ſhall not break his word. 


Thee, thee an hundred languages ſhall claim, 


And ſavage Indians ſwear by;Anna's names _ Tickels 
2. To declare or promiſe upon oath, x 
We ſhall have old fevearing 
That they did giye the rings away to men 4 | 
But we il outface them, and outſwear them too. Shakeſpeare 


I gave my love a ring, and made him ſear 
Never to part with it; and here he ſtands, 
I dare be ſworn for him, he would not leave it, 
Nor pluck it from his finger, LA bh 


I would have kept my word; 

But, when I ſeodar, it is irrevocable, 8 Henry VI. 

8 ſaid, ſwear to me; and he ſware unto him. Geneſi's 
acchus taken at Rhodes by Demetrius Poliorcetes, which he 


fo eſteemed, that, as Plutarch reports, he ſeware he had rather loſe 
all his father's images than that table, | Peachame 


3. To give evidence upon oath, 
| At what eaſe 
Might corrupt minds procure knaves as corrupt 
To ſwear againſt you | Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
4. To obteſt the great name profanely. 
Becauſe of ſevering the land mourneth. | 
Obey thy parents, keep thy word juſtly 3 
S$qwear not. | Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
None ſo nearly diſpoſed to ſcoffing at religion, as thoſe who 
have accuſtomed themlelves to ſwear on trifling gecaſions. Till, 
Hark! the ſhrill notes tranſpierce the yielding air, 
| And teach the neighb'ring echoes how to ſwear, Young. 
To SWEAR, V. A. 59 7. a a 
1. To put to an oath; to bind by an oath adminiſtred. 
Moles toole the bones of Joſeph; for he had ſtraitly ſworn the 


Exodus, xill. 19. 
Swom aſhore, man, like a duck ; I can ſwim like aduck, I'll 


Fer, xxill. 10. 


Shakgſpeare's Tempeſt 
| Let me ſevear you all to ſecrecy z Fe : 
And, to conceal my ſhame, conceal my life, Dryden. 
2. To declare upon oath: as, he ſwore treaſon againſf 
| his friend. 2x, TO 
3. To 2 7 oath. 1 - 
| o i | ; $in vain 
—0 ah —— dene e Sbale 


SWR “AREA. #. /; [from ear. ] A wretch who ob 
the great name wantonly and profanely. 
And muſt they all be hang d that ſwear and lie ? 
—— Every one. | 
c muſt hang them? | | 
— Why, the honeſt men. | 5 
— Then the liars and ſwearers are fools ; for there are liars 
and ſevearers enow to beat the honeſt men, and hang them up. Sha, 
Take not his name, who made thy mouth, in yain : 
It gets thee nothing, and hath no excuſe ; 
uſt and wine plead a pleaſure, avarice a gain; 
But the cheap ſwearer 8 open ſlul ce ü 
| Lets his ſoul run for naught, Herbert. 
Of all men a philoſopher ſhould be no ſevearer ; for an oath, 
which is the end of controverſies in law, cannot determine any 
here, where reaſon only muſt induce, Brown. 
It is the opinion of our moſt refined „that the ſamg 
oath or curſe cannot, conſiſtently with true politeneſs, be repeated 
above nine times in the fame company by the ſame perſon, 
- Swift's Polite Converſations 
SWEAT. =. /. [ypear, Saxon; bert, Dutch.) 
1. The matter evacuated at the pores by heat or labour. 
Sweat is ſalt in taſte ; for that part of the nouriſhment which 
js freſh and ſweet, turneth into blood and fleſh 3' and the ſwear is 
that part which is excerned. Bacon, 
Some inſenſible efluvium, exhaling out of the ſtone, comes to 
be checked and condenſed by. the air on the ſuperficies of it, as it 
happens to ſeveat on the ſkins of animals. Beyle. 
FZioft on the flow'ry herb I found me laid 
In balmy beat. | Milton. 
When Lucilius'brandiſhes his pen; | 
And flaſhes in the face of guilty men, 
A cold ſwear ſtands in drops on ev'ry part, 
And rage ſucceeda to tears, revenge to ſmart. Dryden. 
Stveat is produced by changing the balance between the Avids 
and ſolids, in which health conſiſts, ſo as that projeQile motion 
of the fluids overcome the reſiſtance of the ſolids, Arbitbner, 


3 - 
abridging was not eaſy, but a matter 
To labour calls 15 > with fuk i d Milt 

To labour calls us, now wi at impos'd. 
What from Jonſon's oil and wi pr} flow, 5 
Or what more eaſy nature did beſtow 
On Shakeſpeare's gentler muſe, in thee full grown 
Their graces both appear. Denham. 

3. Evaporation of moiſture, 3 

Beans give in the mow; and therefore thoſe that are to be 
kept are not to be thraſhed till March, that they have had a 
thorough ſweat in the mow, Mortimer 1 Huſtandry 


To SWEAT, v. . preterite ert, /aveated ; partici 
paſſ. eaten. ¶ from the aa . ou OT 
1. To be moiſt on the body with heat or labour, 
Let them be free, marry them to your heirs, 
Why ſweat they under burthens ? Shak. Merchant of Venice. 


Miſtreſs Page at the door, ſeoeating und blow] my 
wildly, would needs ſpeak hes rn, * | ** Sba ee 
When be was brought agaln to the bar, to hear 
Bis knell rung out, his judgment, he was ſtirr d 
With ſuch an agony, he ſweat extremely. Shak, 
About this time in autumn, there reigned in the city and other 
parts of the kingdom a diſeaſe then new z which, of the accidents 

and manner thereof, they called the ſickneſs. | 


teſts 


This painful labour of 
of ſeveat and watching. 


- 


H, enry.VI It. 


. 


K* N 


* 


8 WE | 


i | A tall 
Did from the camp at Arft bafore Mm go 
At firſt he did, but ſcarce could follow trait, 
Sweating beneath « ſhield's unruly weight. 
2. To toil ; to labour ; to drudge. 
How the drudging goblin „ 
To earn his cream bowl duly ſet:; 
When in one night, ere glimpſe of morn, 
His ſhadowy flail hath threſh'd the corn. 
Our author, not content to ſee 4 
That others write as careleſsly as he | 
Though he pretends not to make things complete, 


Coley. 


Yet, to pleaſe you, he'd have the poets ſtveat, Waller, 
3- To emit moiſture, | 
Wainſcots will ſwear ſo that they run with water. Bacon, 


In cold evenings there will be a moiſture or ſweating upon the 
ſt . : i Mr. timer. 
To SWEAT. v. a. 

1. To emit as ſweat. | 

| Greaſe that 's ſweaten 

From the murtherer's gibbet, throw 

Into the flame, | Shaheſpeare's Macbeth, 

For him the rich Arabia ſevears her gum, Dryden, 

2. To make to ſweat, 


SwRA'TER. n,/; [from frat.) One who ſweats, 
SWKA'TY, adj, [from eat. 
1. Covered with ſweat ; moiſt with ſweat. 
The rabblement houted and clapp'd their chopp'd hands, and 
threw up their ſroeaty ay ung 99 Shakeſpeare's Julius Cæſar. 
A ſweaty reaper from his tillage brought 
Firſt frults, the green ear, and 
2. Conſiſting of ſweat, 
Aud then, fo nice, and ſo genteel, 
Such cleanlineſs from head to heel, 
No humours groſs, or frowſy ſteamy, 
No nolſome whiffs, or aveaty ſtreams. 
3. Laborious ; toilſome. | : 
| "Thoſe who labour | 
The ſweaty forge, who edge the crooked ſcythe, 
Bend ſtubborn feel, and harden gleening armour, 
Acknowtedge Vulcan's aid. Prior, 
To Sway, v. a. pret. and part. paſſ. /wept. [ppapan, 
Saxon, 
1. To drive away with a beſom, 
2. To clean with a beſom. ' 
What woman, having ten pieces of filver, if ſhe loſe one, doth 
not ſteep the houſe, and ſeek diligently till ſhe find it? Luke, xv. 8, 
3. To carry with pomp, 
Let frantick Talbot triumph for a while, 
And, like a peacock, feveep along his tail, Shak. Henry VI, 
4 To drive or carey off with celerity and violence. 
Though 1 could, 
With barefac'd power, ſweep him from my ſight, 
And bid my will avouch it yet I mult not. 
The river of Kishon ſrvep? them away, 
The bluſtering winds ftriving for viRtory 


Swift, 


Shake . 
wages, Vs 
ſeuept the ſnow from 


off the tops of thoſe high mountains, and caſt It down unto the 


plalns In ſuch abundance, that the Turks lay as men buricd alive, 
' Knolle's Hiſtory. 
| Flying bullets now 
To execute his rage appear too flow z 


hey miſs or ſweep but common ſouls away z 
For ſuch « lots Opdam his life muſt pay. aller. 
My looking le the fire of peſtilence, 
That 2 at once the people and the prince, Dryden. 
I have already ſeoepr the (takes, and with the common good 


fortune of proſperous gameſters can be content to fit, Dryden. 
1s this the man who drives me before him | 
To the world's ridge, and me off like rubbiſh ? Dryd, 
Fool! time no change of motion knows z | 
With equal ſpeed the torrent flows | 
To ſweep fame, power, and wealth away z 


'The — Is all by death poſleſt, | 
And frugal fate that guards the reſt, 
B giving, bids them live, to-day, Fenton. 
A duke holding in a great many hands, drew a huge heap of 


gold z but never obſerved a ſharper, who under his arm ſevepe u 


great deal of it into his hat, Swift, 
N Lo paſs over with celerity and force, 
Jo rub over, | 
. Dryd 
| h rubles edg'd and ſapphires, ſe 6 plains yden, 
7. To ſtrike with a long ſtroke. PN my 


Deſcend, yo nine z deſcend, and ſing 
The breathing inſtrument inſpire, 
Wake Into voice each filent ſtring, 
And ſweep the lounding lyre, Pope, 
To SWI Hr. v. . 


1. To paſs with violence, tumult, or ſwiftneſs, Per- 
haps in the firſt quotation we ſhould read Ver 


90 p. 
Haſte me to know it, that 1 with wings as ſwift 
ry meditation or the thoughts of love N 
ay faveep to my revenge. baleſpeare. 
A poor man that 0 kth the » Is like a ſweeping rain 
which leaveth no food, * oy Prov. xxviii. 3. 
Cowen In her courſe | 
Tow'rds the Sabrinian ſhotes, as ſeveeping from her ſource, 
Lakes 'Towa, Drayton, 
Before tempaſtuous winds ariſe, 
Stars ſhooting through the darknets gild the night 
With ſweeping glories, and long trails of light. Dryden. 
8. To paſs with pomp; to pals with an equal motion. 
Ihe 50 it through the court with troops of ladies, 
More like an empreſs than duke Humphrey's wife, Shakeſp. 
In gentle dreamy 1 often will be by, 


And fwwrep along before your clofing eye. Dryden. 
3. To move with a long reach. | 
Nor always err; tor oft the gauntlet draws 
throke along the crackling jaws. Dryden. 


Swigr. /. [from the verb.] 
1. The act of ſweeping. 


2. The compaſs of any violent or continued motion. 
A door _y_ when, by dite il! hanging on its hinges, or by the 
WW boarvIng « the room, the bottom edge of the door rides In ity 
Nee upon the floor, Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes, 
A torrent Well'd | 
With wintry tempefty, that diſdains all mounds, 
Brevking away Impetwours, and involves | 
Within its e,, trees, houſes, men. 


Philips, 
3+ Violent and general deſtruQion, 


Iv countries fühle to great epidemical ſeverpr, men may live 
very long but where the 12 of the chronical didemper is 
great, it is wot likely to be fo, Grants 


4+ DireQion of any motion not rectilinear. 
— made one Incifion a little elrevlarly, begin a ſecond, 


bringing it with an oppoſite {weep to meet the other, Sharp, 
SWI ri. „ % [from Rvrep.] One that m-_ X 
$wrr'prinas, x. % [from Aveep.] That which 1s ſwept 


a \ 
hound this one broomitick enter the ſcene, covered with duft, 
though the of the fineſt lady's chamber, we ſhould de- 


ite In vanity Swift. | 


e ycllow ſheaf, Milton, 


r 


S Wa vMET. . J Lali and ner.] A net that takes 
in a great compass. 
She was a fwerpnet for the Spaniſh ſhipy, which happily fell into 


her net. | en. 
SWI I“ TT AKE. . % L s and fake.) A man that 


wins all. | 
| Is 't writ in 82 revenge, 
That you will draw both friend and foe, 
Winner and loſer ? . a re. 


Sil y. adj, [from fwerp.) Paſſing with great ſpeed 
and violence over a 2 compaſs at once. | 


They ruſh along, rattling woods give way, 
The branches bend before their ſaveepy ſway. Dryden. 
SWEET. adj, [ypexe, Sax. /oet, Dutch.] 
1. Pleaſing to any ſenſe, 
Sqveet expreſſes the pleaſant ons of almoſt every ſenſe : 


ſugar is ſrover, but it hath not the ſame ſweetneſs as muſick 3 nor 
hath muſick the ſweetneſs of a roſe, and a Ver- proſpect differs 
from them all 1 nor yet have any of theſe the ſame ſweetneſs as 
diſcourſe, counſel, or meditation hath ; yet the royal Pſalmiſt ſaith 
of a man, we took ert counſel together 1 and of God, my me- 


ditation of him ſhall be ſ<veer, atts, 
2. Luſcious to the taſte. | 
This honey taſted ſtill is ever ſocet. Davies. 
3. Fragrant to the ſmell, 
Balm his foul head with warm diſtilled waters, 
And burn ſeveet wood, to make the lodging ſeveet, Shakeſp. 


Where a rainbow hangeth over or toucheth, there breatheth a 
ave ſome ſweetneſs, which the dew of the rainbow draweth forth. 


| Bacon. 
Shred very ſmall with thyme, ſweer-margory, and a little winter 
ſavoury, Walton's Angler. 
The balmy zephyrs, filent fince her death, 
Lament the ceaſing of a ſweeter breath. Pope, 
The ſtreets with treble voices rings 
To ſell the bounteous product of the ſpring ; 
S$4weet-ſmelling flowers, and elders early bud. Gay. 
4. Melodious to the ear. 
The dulcimer, all organs of ſeveer ſtop, Milton, 
Her ſpeech is grac'd with fester ſound 
Than in another's ſong is found. aller, 
No more the ſtreams their murmurs ſhall forbear, 
A ſeveeter muſick than their own to hear; 
But tell the reeds, and tell the vecal ſhore, 
Fair Daphne's dead, and muſick is no more. Pope, 


5+ Beautiful to the eye. BI 
Heav'n bleſs thee z 
Thou haſt the ſeovereff face I ever look'd en. Shakeſpeare. 


6. Not ſalt, 

The white of an egg, or blood mingled with ſalt water, gathers 
the ſaltneſs, and maketh the water ſweeter z this may be by adhe- 
ſion, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Ihe ſails drop with rain, | 
Seveet waters mingle with the briny main, Dryden. 
7. Not ſour, ; 

Time changeth fruits from more ſour to more feveetz but con- 
trariwiſe liquors, even thoſe that are of the juice of fruit, from 
more t to more ſour, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Trees whoſe fruit is acid laſt longer than thoſe whoſe ga is 

. acon. 

When metals are diſſolved in acid menftruums, and the acids, 
in conjunRion with the metal, act after a different manner, ſo that 
the compound has a different taſte, much milder than before, and 
ſometimes a ſrveet one; is it not becauſe the acids adhere to the 
metallic particles, and thereby loſe much of their activity? 


Newton's Optichs, 
8. Mild; ſoft; 2 


me report to him 


Vour dependency, and you ſhall find 
A conqu'ror that will pray in aid for kindneſs, Shakeſpeare. 
The Pleiades before him danc'd, 
Shedding ſeveet influence. Milton. 
| Mercy has, could Mercy's ſelf be ſeen, 
No ſeoecter look than this propitious queen. Waller, 


9. Grateful; pleaſing. 
Nothing fo ſeveete is as our countrie's earth, 
And joy of thoſe, from whom we claime our birth, C 1. 


Sxveet Interchange of hill and valley. ilton, 
Euryalus, | 
Than whom the Trojan hoſt 
No fairer face or ſeveeter alt could boaſt, =—Dryden's Aneid. 


10. Not ſtale ; not ſtinking ; as, that meat is ſweet, 
SWERT., . 'q 
1. Sweetneſs ; ſomething pleaſing. 


Pluck out 
The multitudinous * let them not lick 
The which is their poiſon, =Shakgſpeare's Corialanus. 


What ſofter ſounds are theſe ſalute the ear, 
From the large circle of the hemiſpbere, 


To interrupt the Furs 
5 Now 1 the Latlan 9 _ 
ave taſted vengeance, an $ , 
Speak, Dryden's Æneid. 
Can Ceyx then ſuſtain to leave his wiſe, | 
And unconcern'd forſake the ſeeerr of life ? Dryden, 
We have fo great an abhorrence of pain, that a little of it ex- 
tinguiſhes all our pleaſures z a little bitter mingled in our cup 
leaves no reliſh of the . Locke, 
Love had ordain'd that it was Abra's turn 
To mix the ſweets, and miniſter the urn. 


2. A word of endearment. | 
Seveet / leave me here a while; 

My ſpirits grow dull, and fain I would beguile 

The tedious day with ſleep. : 
Wherefore frowns my feveet ? 

Have I too long been abſent theſe lips ? 


3. A perfume, 


Prior. 


Shaheſpeare, 
Ben Jonſon, 


Ay, In perfumes, 
Tis hard to ſay what ſcent is uppermoſt 3 
Nor this part muſick or civet can we call, 
Or amber, but a rich reſult of all 
So ſhe Was all a fevcet, 


Flowers 
Innumerable, by the ſoft ſouth-weſt 
Open'd, and gather'd by religious hands, 
Rebound their ſweets from th' odoriferous pavement. Prior. 
Swar'TBRRAD. 2.6 The pancreas of the calf. 
Never tie yourſelf always to eat meats of eaſy e as veal, 


Dryden, 


I fob and were with ſkewers ck d 5 
About the ſides ; imbib 
When you roaſt a breaſt of veal, | 
butler loves a 0 | Swift. 
SWA TIA. / [avert and Grier.) A fragrant 


cet imell ; for that this happeneth but in certain matters which] 


As if the center of all met here? Ben Fonſon. 
I ev'ry ſeveet, and ev'ry grace, 

Muſt fly from that forſaken face. Carew. 

Hail ! wedded love, 
Perpetual fountain of domeſtic ſweets ! Milton, 
Taught to live 
The eaſieſt way z nor with Ing thoughts 
of life, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 


SW E 


For Mirch come violets and peach-tree 
an- tree in bloſſom, and 4 = bloſſom, the en. 
Swse"TBROOM, a. % [grica, Lat.] An herb. i 
SwEETCI'CBLY+ #. «| myrrbus, Lat.] A plant, M 
To SWI ETER. v. 4 [from use.] | y 
1. To make ſweet. | 
The world the garden Is, ſhe Ie the flow'r 
That feveetent all the place; the is the gueſt 


Here is the fnell af the blood fil Sidney 

ere is the ſmell of the 1 all the 7 

will not feveeten this little hand. n pf Aridi 
Give me an ounce of civet to ſweeten my imagination, 
Shakeſp.. K. 

With falreſt low'rs, Fidele, . Kr Lew, 


ſevecten thy ſad grave. Shakeſp. Cy tie, 


—_— 


Il 
Be humbly minded, know your poſt ; 


Stveeten your tea, and watch your toaſt, 
2. To make mild or Rind, 3 | duft. 
All kindneſſes deſcend upon a temper, as rivers 
ters falling into the main ſea; the ſea — r 
not changed or ſweetened by them. South, 
Deyotion ſoftens his heart, enlightens his mind, Fwveetent his tem. 
per, and makes every thing that comes from him inſtructive ami. 
| able, and affecting | 3 
3. To make leſs rpg | | 
She, the ſweetneſs of my heart, even ſeveetens the death which 
her ſweetneſs brought upon me. Wy 
Thou ſhalt ſecure her helpleſs ſex from harms, * 
And the thy cares will ſeveeren with her charms. Dryden 
Intereſt of ſtate and change of circumſtances may have fertene 


. theſe reflections to the politer ſort, but impreſſions are not fo eaſily 


worn out of the minds of the vulgar. _ ; 
Thy mercy ef ned ev 'ry ſoil, A 
Made ev'ry region pleaſe; ; 
The hoary Alpin hills it warm'd, 
And ſmooth'd the Iyrchene ſeas, Addiſon's Spedtater, 
4. To palliate; to reconcile, 
Theſe leſſons may be gilt and feveetened as we order pills and po- 
tions, ſo as to take off the diſguſt of the remedy, L'Eftrang., 
5. To make grateful or pleaſing. 
I would have my love 
oy ſometimes, to ſeveeten off the reſt | 
Of her behaviour, Ben Jonſon's Catiline, 


6. To ſoften; to make delicate. 
Corregio has made his memory immortal, by the ſtrength he haz 
given to his figures, and by ſeveetening his lights and ſhadows, and 
melting them into each other ſo happily, that they are even imper. 
ceptible. Dryden's Dufrejuy. 
To SWA“ TEN. v. . To grow ſweet. 
Where a waſp hath bitten in a grape, or any fruit, it will ſeeeten 
haſtily. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
SwEE"TENER, #. , [from fweeten,] 5 
1. 2 that palliates; one that repreſents things ten- 
erly. 

n But you who, till your fortune's made, 

Muſt be a ſeocet ner by your trade, 

Muſt ſwear he never meant us ill, Suiſt. 
Thoſe ſofteners, ſaveeteners, and compounders, ſhake their heads 
ſo ſtrongly, that we can hear their pockets jingle, Swiſts 
2. That which contemperates acrimony. 
Powder of crabs eyes and claws, and burnt egg-ſhells, are pre- 
ſcribed as ſeveeteners of any ſharp humours, 


Temple, 
SWEETHEART, #./, [ ſqaveet and beart.] A lover or 
8. f 
Miſtreſs, retire yourſelf 
Into ſome covert ; take your 15 | 
And pluck o'er your brows. ' Shakeſpeare, 
Seweetbeart, your colour, I warrant you, is as red as oy roſe, 
One thing, ſcucetbeart, I will aſk, 
Take me for a new-faſhion'd maſk. Cleaveland, 
A wench was wringing her hands and crying; ſhe had newly 
parted with her beet heart. L' Eftrange, 
$he interprets all your dreams for theſe, 
Foretells th' eſtate, when the rich uncle dies, 
And ſees a ſweetheart in the ſacrifice, Dryden's Juvenal. 


SWI TIN d. 2. /. [from ſwect.] 
1. A ſweet luſcious apple. . 
A child will chuſe a ſewecting, becauſe it is preſently fair and plea» 
ſant, and refuſe a runnet, becauſe it is then green, bard and ſour, 
Aſcham's Schoolmaſter. 
2. A word of endearment. | 
Trip no further, pretty ſevecting 3 
. 3 end in 2 meeting. Shakeſpeare, 
SwEE"T18H. adj, [from ſeveer,] Somewhat ſweet, 
They eſteemed that blood pituitous naturally, which abounded 
with an exceeding quantity of feveeriſþ chyle. Floyer, 


SwssTLY. adv. [from faveet.] In a ſweet manner; 


with ſweetneſs. 
The beſt wine for my beloved goeth down 28 Cant, 
He bore his great commiſſion in his look; 3 
But faveetly temper*d awe, and ſoften'd all he ſpoke. Dryden. 
No poet ever Tony ſung, 
Unlefs he were like Phebus young; 
Nor ever nymph inſpir'd to rhyme, | 
Unleſs like Venus in her prime. Sevift, 


SwER"TMEAT. . /. [ feet and meat.] Delicacies made 
of fruits preſerved with ſugar. EEE 
| Mopſa, as glad as of ſrweetmeats to go of ſuch an errand, 232 
returned. | idneys 
Why all the charges of the nuptial feaſt, 
Wine and deſerts, and ſeweetmeats to digeſt. 
There was plenty, but the diſhes were ill ſorted 3 
of ſaweetmeats for boys and women, but little ſolid me 


Dryden. 
ole L. 
fox men. 


Make your tranſparent ſeveetmears truly nice, 

With Indian ſugar a" oh ſpice, King's Cookery 
If a child cries for any unwholeſome fruit, you purchaſe his quiet 
by giving him a leſs hurtful feveetmeat ; this may preſerve his 
health, but ſpoils his mind. Lockes 
At a lord-mayor's feaſt, the do not make their ap- 
pearance till people are eloyed with beef and mutton. Addiſens 
They are allowed to kiſs the child at meeting and parting z but a 
profeſſor, who always ſtands by, will not ſuffer them to bring any 
preſents of toys or 1. ; Swift. 
Swes'TxBss. n./. [from ſweet. ] The quality of be- 
ing ſweet in any of its ſenſes ; wn capt z melody 
luſciouſneſs ; deliciouſneſs ; agreea leneſs z delight- 
fulneſs ; gentleneſs of manners; mildneſs of af 1 
She, the /evectneſs of my heart, even ſweetenintz the death wh 


her ſweetneſs brought upon me. | - 
he 8 form, the — figure, the natural colour that is fit and 


due tothe dignity of a man, to the beauty of a woman, to * 
neſt of a young babe. | 
O our lives feveetneſs ! | 

That we the pain of death would r bears, | 


Rather than die at once. i Leave 
Where a rainbow toucheth, there breatheth forth a ſweet ſmell : 
matters which have in themſelve® 


for this happeneth but in certain 
dome egi, which the gentle dew of the rainbow Db. 
d 
Aal. 


contemporarier, - - | geren 


s 


* 


. 


7 


e and clear harmonious Horace flom, | ge 
e not to be expreſt in proſe, Roſcommon. That ever n _—_ 


SWLI 


Leap in with me into this angry flood, 


; bs - 9 made the eye ,b. Sbol peare. And ſwim to yonder point. | Shakeſpeare's Fulius Car. | 
Suppoſe two vr yn wy dey ag — bl grea $ roam ge - - oy is a | egurray 96 wo juſt which grinces owe to whe ſer- ; 1 I have ventur'd, 7 i 
[4 k þ | U . 2 2 * \ „ — * 1 
be made Ai; old man's talk, though honey flow'd ny 1 Bron 4 Nay a TG commands, upon extraordi Like little wanton boys that on bladders, 


a | | 1 . their truſts, they ſwerve from Theſe many ſummers in à ſea of | 2 
In every ge bw nd * 3 ſaveetneſs. Addiſon. a wo of the law. 4 NN Clarendon. But far — my depth. heſpeare's Henry VIIT: 

ralle » 1 } is to ki ; ' 1 
Where Denham's Rrength and Waller's feveerneſe join. Pope, | of 3 0 8 majeſty had not in the leaſt ſeverved from that at The ſoldiers counſel was to Kill the priſoners, leſt any of them 


a 4 f am Clarendon. | ſhould ſwim out and 22 © » fs, xxvil. 42. . 
A man of good education, excellent underſtanding, and exact Annihilation in the courſe of nature, defect and ſeverwing in the The reſt, driven into the lake, were ſeeking to ſave their lives by 
taſte ; theſe qualities are adorned with great modeſty, and a moſt | creature, would immediately follow. | | Hater. | ſeoimming; they were ſlain in coming to land by the Spaniſh horſe- 
amiable fwveetneſs of temper. es . Swift. Firm we ſubſiſt, yet poſſible to ſcerve. Milton. | men, or elſe in their ſreoimming ſhot by the harquebuſiers. Knoles. 
SWI. ETW. LLIAM. I. h [armeria, Lat.] Plants, A Many who, through the contagion of ill example, ſtverve ex- Animals ſroim in the ſame manner as they go, and need no other 
8 ETI LOW, ſpecies of gilliflowers.  Cceedingly from the rules of their holy faith, yet would upon ſuchan | way of motion for natation in the water, than for reſſion upon 
Sw 2gTW1 LOW: n. /. Gale or Dutch myrtle, extraordinary warning be brought to comply " _ > the _ 3 5 dead Pale Errours. 
2 a terbury's Sermons. e fri now ſwims among the „ 
Jo SWELL. Ve u. 1 paſſ. ollen. ITpellan, Sax. 3. To ply; to bend. e The yellow lion wanders Uh the deep 5 125 99 8 
ellen, Dutch. | : | Now their mightieſt quell'd, the battle ſwerv'd . | The ſtag ſevims faſter than he ran before. 
1. To grow bigger; to grow turgid ; to extend the — With many an inroad gor d. Milton. Blue Triton gave the fignal from the ſhorez ; 
parts. | 4. [1 know not whence derived] To climb on a nar- The ready Nereids heard, and fm before © _ . 
Propitious Tyber ſmooth'd his wat'ry way, row body. | | EE ond ye Dryden. 
He roll'd his river back, and pois'd he ſtood, IE. Ten wildings have I gather'd for my dear, Jo To be conveyed by the ſtream. * | 
A gentle ſwelling, and a peaceful flood, Dryden's Zneid. Upon the topmoſt branch : the tree was high, With tenders. of our protection of are] ny. the fury of thoſe | 
2, To tumify by o 28 5 | bd . up from bough to bough I ſeerv'ds, Dryden. ho tg N tj them, if they refuſed to. tim — *. | 
| Strangely v e, 555 e fled, returning by the way ſhe went : Ware | e 
All ſevol 'n and 8 pita 1 eye, And feverv'd along = aa with ſwift aſcent. Dryden. 1 fem with the tide, and the water under me was buoyant: 0 
The mere deſpair of ſurgery, he cure. Sbabeſp. Macbeth, SWIFT. adj, [rppr, Saxon.] . | | Dryden | 
Scuol 'n is his breaſt; his inward pains encreaſe, | 


1. Moving far in a ſhort time; quick ; fleet ; ſpeedy ; 4. To glide along with a ſmooth ot dizzy motion. 


Ul means are us'd, and all without ſucceſs. Dryden. : 12 She with pretty and with ſtoinmming gate _ ; | 
Tob e exaſperated. 7 nimble ; rapid, Following, her womb then rich with my young ales, . 
4 8 Thou art ſo far before, f Would imitate. ( 
1 — be K 4 0 3 That fevifteft wing of recompence is flow A hovering miſt came ſwimming o'er his ſight, | | 
My ry wh $ hath allay r ſwelling griefs. Shakeſpeare To overtake thee. Shakeſpeare. | And ſeal'd his eyes in everlaſting night. . Dryden. | 
4 To look big. e UE 3 Vet are theſe feet, whoſe ſtrengthleſs ſtay is numb, My lack hand dropt, and all the idle pomp, by 
Here he comes, feoellin 4 F eil rkey- cock. eſpeare. Unable to ſupport this lump of clay, | Prieſts, altars, victims ſtuam before my ſight * Smith, | 
[A To be turgid. Uſed o a e. Swift-winged with deſire to get a grave. Shakeſpeare. The fainting ſoul ſtood ready wing'd for flight, 5 ö 
Peleus and Telephus, exil'd and poor Men 1 war, Whoſe faces were like the faces of lions, and a8 And o'er his eye-balls froum the ſhades of night. Pepe. ö 
Forget their ſwelling and gigantick words. Roſcommon. ſwift as the roes upon the mountains, . 1 Cbren. xil. 8. 5. To be dizzy ; to be vertiginous. 5 5 | 
6. To protuberate. < 5 oo and practiſe to make ſeoifter motions than any out of I am taken with a grievous /evimming in my head, and ſuch a ö 
This iniquity ſhall be as a breach ready to fall, ſwelling out in | cher m rom ; ; Bacon. | miſt before my eyes, that I can neither hear nor ſee, Dryden. | 
z high wall. aiah, Lux. 13. Pea 1 52 with of aſcent he up return'd, _ Milton. | 6. To be floated. | | | 
To riſe into arrogance ; to be elated. | , 3 Ungs hat move ſo h us not to affect the ſenſes diftinQly When the heavens are filled with clouds, when the earth ſeoime | 
e things elie above our humble fate, —_ N Tonnog of their mica, and fo cauſe] in rain, and all nature wears a lowering countenance, I withdraw 
x * * pot fevells not into ſtate. Dryden. . mind, are not perceived to 1 9 from theſe uncomfortable ſcenes into Be no worlds | 
$, Jo be in ated with anger. . It preſ the end bones 2 art, PEE ilon's ators 
1 will help every one from him that ſtwelleth againſt him, and | bein Mts bodies 1 hd the from incaleſcency, which they, Sudden the ditches ſwell, the meadows ſevim. homſon. | 
| | | ; 8 » would contract from any ſwift motion. Ray. ro h bundance of all flow 4 
EIN Weave: uf peace of enmity ot an A hy raed ego n 4 . e 
5 $ any other Pegaſus can fly; 0 . | 
* ng n! ren peers Shakeſpeare. So the dull eel moves nimbler in the mud, | They now ſevim in Joy; 3 
% ck Bee" * 5 . 1 3 n | Than all the ſwift-finn'd racers of the flood. Dorſet. Ere long to ſwim at large, and laugh z for Which — 
much they love it; but to ſtubborn ſpirits Clouded in a deep abyſs of light, The world a world of tears muſt weep. - Ailton. 
They well and grow as terrible as ſtorms. Shakeſpeare. While preſent, too ſevere for human ſight, 


9. To grow upon the view. To SWIM, v. a. To paſs by ſwimming. 


Nor ſtaying longer than one ſwift-wing'd night. Prior, 


raye 


Sometimes he thought to ſwim the ſto ain, 
O for a muſe of fire, that would aſcend Mantiger made a circle round the chamber, and the ſewift-foot- By ſtreteh of arms he diſtant ſhore . Form 2 8 Dryden. | 
The brighteſt heaven of invention! ed martin purſued him. | | Arbutbnot. | Sw I M M. 4. /. [from the verb j The bladder of hes | 
A kingdom for a ſtage, princes to act, There too my ſon, —ah once my beſt delight, BE © hich h ir ed in th | | 
And monarchs to behold the ſwelling ſcene. Shakeſpeare, Once ſevift of foot, and terrible in fight. Pope's Odyſſey. Bas ny yh „ ee - WALL ' 
10. It implies commonly a notion of ſomething wrong. Swift they deſcend, with wing to wing conjoin'd, he braces have the nature and uſe of tendons, in contracting 
Your youth admires Stretch their broad plumes, and float upon the wind, Pope. \the fo 2 _ mar oy es. the alr out of one bladder into = 
The throws and ſevellings of a Roman ſoul, » 2. Ready. Swi ys e e 1 FO them both, Grews | | 
Cato's bold flights, th* extravagance of virtue. Addiſon. Let every man be ſwift to hear, ſlow to ſpeak. Ja. is 19, ; * 1 2. | TO Fw im, ] | | 
Immoderate valour ſeells into a fault. Aadiſn. To miſchief ſwift. Milton, t: One who ſwims. | 
9 SWELL. v. a. a Iswirr. . /½ The current of a ſtremm. I find eaſe in the depth of the air, as ſevimmers do — deep 
1. To cauſe to riſe or inereaſe; to make tumid, He can live in the ſtrongeſt. ſevifts of the water. Walton, - : e ee 
Wind, blow the earth into the ſea, Sw1rT. #. / [from the quickneſs of their flight; apus.] . aach par for action 5 —— = 
Or ell hs _ Sie * — er = Shakeſpeare, | A bird like a ſwallow; a martin. 2 Life is oft preſer wd 8 : 
ou who ſupply the ground with leeds of grain, Swifts and fwallows have remarkably ſhort legs, and their toes By the bold ſwimmer, in the ſwift i . I's 
1 1 ** tw: Lees * on 3 kindly rain. Drydex. A graſp any nag ets Ron ＋ vt 5 N 8 de Ke, i h 4 8 Thomſen. 
To . 5 wI'FTLY. adv. [from fift. eetly ; rapidly; | 2. The /wimmer is ſituated in the fore legs of a horſe, 
hd his accuſer, when ſuch peccadillos are put to nimbly; with celerity ; with velocity. above the knees, and upon the inſide, and almoſt up- 
ru = Theſe move feviftly, and at great diſtance z but then they re-] on the back parts of the hind legs, a little bel 
3. To raiſe to arrogance. quire a medium diſpoſed, and their tranſmiſſion is eaſily ſtop- W e 1 e 
All theſe miſeries proceed from the ſame natural cauſes, which! Vacon Natural —4 ham : this part is without hair, and reſembles a piece 
have uſually attended kingdoms ſtolen with long plenty, pride, and Pleas'd with the paſſage, we ſlide ſeoiftly on, of hard dry horn. Farrier's Di@. 
_ excels, 3 „ Clarendon, And ſee the dangers which we cannot ſhun, Dryden, | SW1'MMINGLY. adv, [from fevimming.) Smoothly z 
Refur'd his . wy N. 1 n 8 light i | | without obſtruction. A low word, 
| . . n ttlem 
SWELL, . ff {from the verb.] Extenſion of bulk. 3 And meditate too on their ererlafiing fight. Prior. „„ hdr mt, Joe de As | ops the 
e ſwan's down feather | WI'FTNESS, 2. J N. - Ni ; | * 
That ſtands upon the ſwell at full of tide, 1 rapidity; GIS 2 1 |; nimbleneſs; | SWINE. 8. / [ypin, Saxon 3 fron, Dutch. Je is pro- 
And neither way inellnes. Shakeſp, Antony and Cleopatra. pad SY 5. * RY n. bably the plural of ſome old word, and is now the 
Ss"LLING, 3. / {from ſwell.) | | our proportions for theſe wars | ſame in both numbers.) A hog ; a pig. A crea- 
- . Be ſoon collected, and all things thought upon, , 5 
1, Morbi d tumour, 6 That may with reaſonable ſewiftneſs add ture remarkable for ſtupidity and naſtineſs. 
There is not a chronical diſeaſe that more frequently introduces More feathers to our wings, Shakeſp. Henry V. O monſtrous beaſt ' how like a ſwine he lies! Shake. 
60. L qo am diſcourfing of than ſtrumous or ſcrophulous 3 Pa may outrun | ag w_ w dee, ores and in his ſleep he does _ >a 
ellings or ulcers. Blackmore, y violent ſewiftneſs that which we run at rr keſpeares 
2. Protuberance ; prominence. And loſe by 8 en Shaheſs, Henry v III. Werne; ANN Chapmate 
The ſuperficies of ſuch plates are not even, but have many cavi- | Speed to deſcribe whole ſeoiftneſs number fails, Milton. The daught 82 | 
ties and ſevellings, which, how ſhallow ſoever, do a little vary the Exulting, till he finds their nobler ſenſe | aughter of the Thy 7-20: armed cup 
thickneſs of the plate. Newton's Opticks. Their km, ſpeed does recompenſe; _ | Whoever taſted, loſt his upright ſhape, 
3. Effort for a vent. | Then curſes his conſpiring feet, whoſe ſcent And downward fell into a groveling ſeine. Milton. 
My heart was torn in pieces to ſee the huſband ſuppreſſing and Betrays that ſafety which their ſwiftneſs lent, Denham. Had the upper part, to the middle, been of human ſhape, and 
keeping down the fevellings of his grief, 1 Such is the mighty ſevifineſs of your mind, al hole nn AUT 20 on 18 oone 16.7 Locke, 
N Oo 10 ee, e 1 That, like the earth's, it leaves our ſenſe behind. —=Dryden. ow inſtinét varies in the grow ling ſwine, 
+ V. &. eak out in ſweat, it that bel cio, vv. u. [ fwiga, Iſlandick ] To drink by! Compar'd, half-reaſoning elephant, with thine!” Pope. 
the meaning. | | Pal ve 80s AS large] Swi nEBREAD. . . [eyclaminus.) A kind of plant; 
ic a t, through all his body ſever. Ss "Fo ws (771 » . Ph 8 . 
, 8 Sp 2 Ta Queer, 1. To djink luxurioully and grofly. 2 EGRASS, . . ee pe Lat.] An herb. 
To SWE'LTER. v. n. [ This is ſu po ed to be cor- e ee e * uſurpi g hone 25 Ee” 1. J. U pin an hynd, ] A keeper 
ru ultry. : * i at ſpoil'd your ſummer fields and fruitful vines 5 | 
ood 3 8 ained wich heat. | Sevills your warm blood like waſh, and makes his trough There ſtoineberd, that keepeth the hog,  Taſere 
Makes our bodies fwelter | | In your embowell'd boſoms. Shakeſpeare's Richard III. The whole interview between Ulyſſes and Eumeus has — \ 
Te am All Lion get The moſt common of theſe cauſes are an hereditary diſpoſition, | into ridicule : Eumeus has been judged to be of the ſame rank and 
For a friendly — ; and Fong down great quantities of cold liquors, Arbuthnot, condition with our modern ſwineberds. Broome. 
Thins Ws My uch js the poet, freſh in Pays | | Swi'NEPIPE, #. . [turdus iliacus.) A bird of the 
Think and prays . | The third night's. profits of his play; thruſh kind. F. * B ai ley 
Before death His morning draughts till noon can ſevill, To Swin O. v. u. [ 3 5 . 
Stops our breath. Chalkbil Among his brethren of the quill, _ Swift, T Ras d In 5 axon. ] 
7-Sws'.TER, v. a, To parch, or dry up with heat, | ** To VIM; to drench. * 2 hed If » pan 7 pI 
| v. as , or dry up with heat, I tried if a pendulum would ſwing faſter, or continue ſei 
Some would always have long nights and ſhort days; others agal Az fearfully aa doth a galled-rock | longer! rr 2 
long days nnd thort nights 3 one climate would be ſcorched a4“ Fetz aich d 2s asg une o. gh. — A 
! 4 | will'd w e and waſteful ocean, keſpeare. . | 9 
ae everlafing 1 Fo = —— | With that a German oft has foil / d his throat, g OR we _ 5 leaſt to one ſide, the uſed to ſhriek 
gwr' a e Deluded, that imperial Rhine beſtow'd ſo loud, that all commend he was overtaraide Arherbuot. 
8 LTRY, adj. [from fwelter.) Suffocating with heat. The generous rummer. Philips. Jack hath hanged himſelf : let us go ſee how he ſwings. Arb. 
WEPT, The participle and preterite of /weep, 3. To inebriate ; to ſwell with plenitude. When the fingiag dene your ears offend 
ToSwerD, v. x. To breed a green turf, [See To| © I ſhould be loth 8 1 e * ſe, then rainy floods pana. Gaye 
* RD,] By 2 rudeneſs and ſwil''d inſolenee 5 75 Ing 10 is pig ed a wn S = 
e clays that are long i : | f ſuch late waſſailers. ton. 0 Wo » /wan ung. 
are the beſt land og ores 5 Ine — 1 He drinks a ſwillin draught z and, lin'd within, 1. To make to play looſely on a ring. * 
03WERVE, v. 1. [ /verven, Saxon and Dutch.) Will ſupple in the bath his outward ſkin, ; Dryden. | 2, 'To whirl round in the air. 
i. To wander; to rove. Sw11L. #. /. [from the verb.] Drink luxuriouſly pour- His ſword prepar'd, 
A maid thitherward did run, ed down. He favang about his head, and cut the winds. Shakeſpeare, 
o catch her ſparrow, which from her did ſtorrve. Sidney» Give ſwine ſych ſi as you have. ' Mortimer, | Take bottles and ſwing them : fill not the bottles full; but leave 
The feverving vines on the tall elms prevail Thus as they ſwim in mutual ſwi/l, the talk ſome air, elſe the liquor cannot play nor flower, Bacon. 
Unhurt by ſouthern ſhow'rs or northern hail. Dryden, Reels faſt from theme to theme, 5 Thomſon. Swinging a red-hot iron about, or faſtening it unto a wheel un- 
2, To deviate; to depart from rule, cuſtom, or duty. Sw1"LLER. #. J. [from cuill.] A luxurious drinker, | der ay ap 1 fooner grow cold, _ 
That which angels do clearly behold, and without any ſwerving To SWIM. v. . preterite /wam, ſwom, or bu. T 8 * e 1 * rr 222 
obſerve, is a law celeſtial and heavenly, Hooker. n, Saxon; fwemmen, Dutch.] | T P 10 1 y brains and ſhatter d fides, Milton. 
Hovſoever fevervings are now and then incident into the courſe N fl the t to ſink 3. To wave looſely. | 
of nature, nevertheleſs, ſo conſtantly the laws of nature are by na- 1. 4. © ORE ON meren If one approach to dare his foree, 
tural agents obſerved, that no man denieth but thoſe I withGarce think you have fwow in y poptate,  Makgherre, He feving: Pie tail, and ſwiftly turns lim round. Dryden, 
Which nature worke th, A 8 We have ſhips and boats for going under water, and brooking] SwWIN O. =, 7 [from the ver «] 
ver one and the ſame Hy rough always, or 88 ol ſeas; alſo ſroimming-girdles and ſupporters. Dagens. | | Motion of any thing hanging looſe! 
The ungodly have laid a ſaare for me]; but yet 1 faerve not | 2. To mare progrefively in the water by the motion Zig 1000FLY 
from thy commandments, Ca Prayer. | Of 


the limbs, et en am ſai 


| Bacen's Natural 2. 


Men uſe a pendulum, as a more ſteady and regular motion than 
that of the Sürth ; yet if any one ſhould aſk how he certainly 
knows that the two ſucceſſive ſwings of a pendulum are equal, it 
would be very hard to ſatiafy him. N Locke 

2. A line on which any thing hangs looſe. 
z. Influence or power of a body put in motion. 
* Ly. ram — batters down t ml 1 
or reat and rudeneſs of his * 
They a der bi. hand that made the engine. Sbaleſp. 

In this encyclopedia, and round of knowledge, like the great 
wheels of heaven, we 're to obſerve two circles, that, while we are 
daily carried about, and whirled on by the ſewing and rapt of the one, 
we may maintain a natural and proper courſe 4 the ſober wheel of 
the other, | | Brown, 

The deſcending of the earth to this orbit is not upon that me- 
chanjcal account Carteſius pretends, namely, the ſtrong ſwing of 
the more ſolid globuli that overflow it, More. 

4. Courſe ; unreſtrained liberty ; abandonment to any 


55 motive. 


| 


Facts unjuſt , 
Commit, even to the full ſroing of his luſt, Chapman. | 
Take thy feoing 3 
For not to take, le but the ſelf-ſame thing. Dryden. 


ry 
Theſe exuberant productions only excited and fomented his luſts; 
ſo that his whole time lay upon his hands, and gave him leiſure to 
contrive, and with full ſang pers his follies, Woodward. 
Let them all take their ſwing 
To pillage the king, 
i And get a blue ribband inſtead of a ſtring 
5. Unreſtrained tendency, a 
Where the ſewing goeth, there follow, fawn, flatter, laugh, and 
lie luſtily at other men's liking. Aſcham's Schoolmaſter, 
Thoſe that are fo perſuaded, deſire to be wiſe in a way that will 
gratify their appetites, and ſo give up themſelves to the ſwing of 
their unbounded propenſions, | lanville, 
Were it not for theſe, civil government were not able to ſtand 
before the prevailing ſwing of corrupt nature, which would know 
no honeſty but advantage, _ South, 
To SWINGE. w. a. [ypingan,. Saxon, The g in this 
word, and all its derivatives, ſounds as in gem, giant.] 


1. To whip ; to baſtinade ; to puniſh, 
Sir, I was in love with my bed t 1 thank how you ſwing'd me 
+ for my love, which makes me the bolder to chide you tor your's, 
Shakeſpeare's Tao Gentlemen of Verona. 
This very rev'rend letcher, quite worn out | 
With rheumatiſms, and crippled with his gout, 
Forgets what he in youthful times hath done, 
And ſwinger his own vices in his fon, Dryd. e One 
The printer brought along with him a bundle of thoſe papers, 
which, in the phraſe of the whig-coftechoules, have fwwinged off 
the Examiner, ; Swift, 
2. To move as a laſh, Not in uſe, 
He, wroth to fee his kingdom fail, 
Swinger the ſcaly horror of his folded tail, Milton. 
Swix dk. u. J. [from the verb.] A ſway; a ſweep of 


any thing in motion, Not in uſe, | 
| The ſhallow water doth her force infringe, 
And renders vain her tail's impetuous fringe. Muller. 
$wi'nGunBUCKLER, . % [ fv e and buckler,] A 
bully ; a man who pretends to teats of arms, 
You had not four ſuch ſwingebuck/ers In all the inns of court 


Swift, 


4 


again, Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
3 GKR, 1. /. [from fwing.] He who ſwings; a 
urler. 


 $wi'nornG, adj, [from fevinge.] Great; huge. A 
low word. FP 3 
The countrymen ſeeing the lion diſarmed, with a ſevinging cud- 
tel broke off the match, a ys, + Soy 
A good fevinging ſum of John's readieſt caſh went towards build- 
Ing of Hocus's countryhouſe, Arbuthnot, 
| * I "NGIN ad adv, [ from fevinging, or ſwinge.] Vaſt- 
y3 reatly, l 
Mauss rward he Il print neither pamphlets nor nen, 
And, if ſwearing can do 't, ſhall be fainghghymani'd, Swift. 
To SWi'NGLE, v. . [from fving.] 
1. To dangle ; to wave hanging. 
a. To (wing in pleaſure. | 
SWi'N14H., adj, [from fwine.] Befitting ſwine z re- 
ſembling wine; groſs; brutal, 
They clepe us drunkazds, and with ſewinjþ phraſe 
Soll our additions 2 Shakeſpeare's Hamdet. 
Swini/h gluttory 

Ne'er looks to heav'n amidit his gortze us feaſt 3 
But, with beſotted baſe ingratitude, | 

Cramy, and blaſphemes his tceder. 
To SWINK. v. #, [ppincan, Saxon, 

toll; to drudge, Obſolete, 
Riches, renown, and principality, . 
For which men fol and iweat inceflantly, Spenſer, 
For they do fevink and ſweat to feed the other, 

Who live like lords of that which they do gather, Spenſer, 
To $SwinK. b. 4. To overlabour. Oblolete, 
| The labour'd ox | 
In his looſe traces from the furrow came, ; 
And the fwwint'd hedger at his ſupper lat. Milton, 


Swink, . % (pine, Saxon.] Labour; toil ; drud- 
gety. Obſolete, 
Ah, Piers, been thy teeth on edge, to think 


Aen. 


To labour; to 


How great ſport they gaynen with little ſevinke P Spenſer, 

Thou 's but a lazy loorde, | 

And rekes much of thy /ewinke, Spenſer, 
Swiren. . / A ſmall flexible twig, 


Fetch me a dozen Crabtree ſtaves, and Wrong ones 3 theſe are but 

Fultebes. Sbaleſpcare t Henry VIII. 
When a circle bout the wriſt | 

I4 mada by beadle exorciſt, 

The body feels the ſpur and fevitch, Hudibras. 

Mawtitania, on the ih medal, leads a horſe with ſomething 

like a thread ; in het other hand ſhe holds a lte“. Addiſon, 


To $Swir cn. v. 4. [from the noun.] To laſh ; to jerk. 
Lay thy bridle's weight 
Moſt of ”y lett fide 4 thy right horſe then fevircding, all thy 
throat | 
Spent in encouragements give him; and all the rein let float. 
Chapman's Iliad. 
S$wi'vtt., ». // Something ſixed in another body fo as 
to turn round in it, 
Swo'nakk. % [See Swaunrn.] 
J. A W of the deck. 
Cubb'q in « cabbin, on a mattreſs lald, 
On a brown george with louly frwodders ted, Dryden, 
2. Four privileged cards that are only incidentally uſed 
in betting at the game of whilſt. 
The clergyman uſed to play at Whit and feeobbers t playing now 
and then a ſober game at whiſt for paſtime, It might be pardoned; 
8 dut he could got digeſt thote wicked /jrvodders, Swift, 
WOLLKN, 
88 The participle paſſive of Fevell, 
Unto his aid the haſtily did draw 
Mer dreadful beaft, who, Reo with blood of late, 


In my /woln boſom with long war had ſtrove, 
Bore down whatever met its ſtronger courſe ; 
Laid all the civil bonds of manhood waſte, 


And ſcatter'd ruin as the torre 


ber is already ſtoln to five, | Baker 


Swom. The preterite of /avim. 
To SWOON, v. u. 


penſion of thou 


Come all to help him, and ſo ſtop the air 
By which he ſhould revive, 


preſently, and /wwcor for what 's to come upon thee. 


again, when they ſwoon, 
The molt in years ſevoen'd firſt away for pain 
Then, ſcarce recover'd, ſpoke, | 
'The woman finds it all a trick, 
That he could ſzvoon when ſhe was fick ; 
And knows that in that grief he reckon'd 
On black-eyed Suſan for his ſecond, 


ready to ſworn away in the ſurprize of joy. 


Swoon. . J. [from the verb.] A lipothymy ; a faint- 


ing fit. 


To Swoor. v. a. [I ſuppoſe formed from the ſound.] 


1. To ſeize by falling at once as a hawk upon his prey. 
A fowl in Madagaſcar, called a ruck, the feathers of whoſe 
wings are twelve paces, can with as much eaſe ſzvoop up an elephant 


as our kites do a mouſe. 
This mould'ring piecemeal in your hands did 
And now at laſt you came to ſwoop it all. 
2. To prey upon; to catch up. 


3. To paſs with violence. Not uſed, 


my 


Proud Tamer my along with ſuch a luſty train, 
As fits ſo brave a flood, | 
Swooy. . /; [from the verb.] Fall of a bird of prey 
| upon his quarry 
All my 


retty ones ? | 

Did you ſay all? W bag all? O hellkite! all? 

What, all my pretty chickens and their dam, 

At one fell ſrvoop F 

The eagle fell into the fox's quarters, and carried 

litter of cubs at a me : 3 

To Swor. v. a. [Of uncertain derivation, 

When J drove a thruſt home, he put it by 
And cried, as in derifion, ſpare the ſtripling 


Youth for old age, and all my life behind, 
To have been then a momentary man. 


SWORD. . / [ppeond, Saxon; ſweerd, 


uſual weapon of fights hand to. hand. 
Old unhappy traitor, the ſevord is out 


Of Michael from the armoury. 
Was giv'n him temper'd ſo, that neither keen 
Nor ſolid might reſiſt that edge: it met 

The word of Satan with ſteep force to ſmite 
Deſcending, and in half cut theer ;z not ſtay'd, 


of God 


All his right fide i then Satan firſt knew pain, 
The griding feverd with diſcontinuous wound 


Paſs'd through him. | 
2, Deſtruction by war; as fire and ſword. 
The ſword without, and terrour within. 
3. Vengeance of juſtice, 
Fultiee ro merit does weak aid afford, 


She quits the balance, and reſigns the ſword, 
4. Emblem of authority. | 

This 1, her fevord-bearer, do carry, 
For civil deed and military. 


Our little fleet was now engag'd ſo far, 
The combat . Ae. a Civil war, 
Till through their 


SwO"RDGRASS. 2. /. [gladiolns.] 
glader, 


to the hilt of the ſword, 
Wigs with wigs, /evord&nots with ſevordknots 


Boch of thy miſchief and thy madneſs met. 


the ſevordmen, 
S$wo"RDPLAYER, % and 

fencer 3 one who exhibits in 4 
weapons by fighting prixes. 


Came ramping forth with proud preſumpteous gait, Sener, 


* 


When thus the gather'd ſtorms of wretched love | 
At length they broke their bounds : at length their force | 


nt paſt, 
Whereas at firſt we had only three of theſe principles, 


err Saxon. ] To ſuffer a ſuſ- 
t and ſenſation; to faint. 
So play the fooliſh throngs with one that ſevoons 3 


If thou ſtand'ſt not i“ th' ſtate of hanging, or of ſome death 
more long in ſpectatorſhip, and crueller in ſuffering, behold now 


We tte the great and ſudden effect of ſmells in fetching men 


There appeared ſuch an ecſtacy in his action, that he ſeemed 


The phyſician looks with another eye on the medicinal herb 
than the grazing ox, which ſevoops it in with the common grats. 
Glanville's Scepſis, 


The nine-ſton'd trophy thus whilſt ſhe doth entertain, 


| Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


J To change; 
to exchange one thing for another. A low word. 


Oh that inſulting word ! I would have ſwopp'd 


Dryden's Cleomenes. 


1. A weapon uſed either in cutting or thruſting ; the 


That mult deſtroy thee, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Each man took his hood and ſlew all the males. Gen. 
But the ſevord | 


But with ſwift wheel reverſe, deep ent'ring ſhar'd 


And writh'd him to and fro convolv'd; ſo fore 


Deut. xxxil. 25. 


Swo't Dr. adj, [from favord.] Girt with a ſword. 


That like the med in the whale they fought z 


wels we our paſſage wrought, 


A kind of ſedge; 
Swo"kbxNnoT. . ½ [word and 4rot,) Riband tied 


Reaus baniſh beaus, and coaches coaches drive. Pope, 
Swo'RDLAW. u. / Violence; the law by which all is 
yielded to the ſtronger, | 
| So violence | 
Proceeded, and oppretlion, and ſevordlazv, | 
"Through all the plain, and refuge none was found, Milton, 


SWO"RDMAN, . . [ fevord and man.] Soldier; fight- 


ing man, 
Worthy fellows, and like to prove moſt finewy fevordmen. 
; Shakeſpeare's Al: well that ends well, 
At Lecca's houſe, 
Among your werden, where ſo many aſſociates 


fi 


'Thei? they called Ern, and this ſpeacle a ſwordfight. 


on Previ . 


Prior, , 
their num- 
on Learning. 


8 bakeſpeare. 


Shakeſpeare. 


S$woRE, The preterite 


SWORN. 


SY.L 


of fevear, 
How ſoon * 2 
nn ſubmiſſion 8 

e ciple ve of IF 
What does elſe nd anon 3 
And I 'll be ſworn tis true. | i 

I am fevorn brother, ſweet, 
8 EY ; * he and I 
i p a league till death. & 0 

They that are mad again me, are Ng 


He refuſed not the civil offer of a Phariſee, 
enemy; and would eat at the table of thoſe who 


Mites, 
Shalper, 


Ot n. 
though 1 Ker 
ſought his ruin, 


amy's Sermon, 


To ſhelter innocence, 
The nation all elects ſome patron-knight, 
Sevorn to be true to love, and ſlave to fame, 
And many a valiant chief enrols his name, 


Swun. Preterite and participle paſſive of AS 
Bacon, Air, water, earth, 35 
By fowl, fiſh, beaſt, was flown, was ſtoum, was walk's 
Dryden. Frequent. i Ny Milton's Paradiſe 1, 
SWUNG. Preterite and participle paſlive of ay; 4 
Her hand within her hair ſhe wound, 8 
3 Stoung her to earth, and dragg'd her on the ground. Aliiſa. 


Tatler. 


ilkins, 
fall, 
Dryden. 


Drayton. 


away a whole 
L' Eflrange. 


utch, ] 


Milton. 


Dryden. 


Hudibras. 


Ihe /rvorded ſeraphim | 
Are ſeen in glitt'ring ranks with wings diſplay'd, Milton. 
Swo'RDBER. . /. [from fword.] A cut-throat ; a ſol- 
dier, In contempt, | ; 
A Roman ſeorder and banditto ſlave | 
Murther'd ſweet TOs Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
| Ceſar will 
Unſtate his happineſs, and be ſtag'd to th' ſhew 
Againſt a er. Shakeſpeare. 
Swo'rDFISH, . /. e A fiſh with a long ſharp 
bone iſſuing from his head. 
A {fb ſmall him from the reſt did ſunder, 
That in his throat him pricking ſoftly under, 
| His wide abyſs him forced forth to ſpew. Spenſer. 
Malphigi obſerved the middle of the optick nerve of the ; ah 
15 to be a large membrane, folded, according to its length, in man 
oubles, like a fan. i Phyſico-Theol, 


Dryden. 
Ainſworth, 


tr ive, 


Eſlex was made lieutenant-general of the atmy, the darling of 
7 4 Clarendon, 
Gladiator ; | 


ill at the 


SYB. adj, 


Siker I am very /yb to you. Spenſer's Þ 
Sv. J. /. A tree. The n of Lo : 
SY"camoRs.F ture is not the ſame with our. 


could bring any new or doubtful thing unto him, but ſuch as a. 


phant.) To play the talebgarer, ia, 
|SYLLA"BICAL, adj. _ Hllable.] Relating to ſylla- 
bles; conſilting of ſyllables; 


TSY"LLABLE. 2. / [ovnnaflh ; Hllabe, Fr.] 
I. As much of a word as is uttered by the help of one 


properly /i, ib, Saxon.] R 
blood. The Scott diascet fil — 1. 


If what my grandſire to me ſaid, be true, 


lated by 


Sycamore is our acer majus, 
quick grower. 

If ye had faith as a grain of muſtard-ſeed, 
ſycamine tree, be thou plucked up, and it ſho 


one of the kinds of maples ; it 18 3 
Mertimer's Hu andry, 
ye might (ay unto ly 
uld obey you, 
Luke, xvii, 6, 
rer of Jycamyy 
mos, vil. 14. 
drink under 
s Waltin's Angl:r, 


I was no prophet, but an herdman, and a gathe 
fruit. 0 
Go to yonder ſycamore- tree, and hide your bottle of 
its hollow root, 
Sycamores with eglantine were ſpread ; 
A hedge about the ſides, a covering over head, den, 
SY"COPHANT. 3. /. Org ah 3 Heophanta, Lat. 
A talebearer; a makebate; a malicious paraſite. 
Accufing /ycophants, of all men, did beſt ſort to his nature; but 
therefore not ſeeming ſycophants, becauſe of no evil they ſald, the 


Dry 


ready he had been apt to determine; fo as they came but as proofs 
of his wiſdom, fearful and more ſecure, while the fear he hag 
figured in his mind had any poſſibility of event. Sidney, 

Men know chemſelves void of thoſe qualities which the impudent 
ſycephant, at the ſame time, both aſeribes to them, and in his leeye 
laughs at them for believing. Suuth, 
To SY"COPHANT. v. n. [ovne@arric ; from the noun,] 

To play the ſycophant. A low bad word, 

His ſycophanting arts being detected, that game is not to be played 
the ſecond time; whereas a man of clear reputation, though his 
barque be ſplit, has ſomething left towards ſetting up again. 
| te Government of the T ongue, 
SY corHA'NTICK., adj. [from Hcepbant.] Talebear. 
ing ; miſchievouſly officious, 


To SYCOPHANTISE, v. #. [ovxoParrind; ; from ices 


SYLLA'BICALLY. adv, [from Hllabical.] In a ſyllabi- 


cal manner. Hh 
SYLLA'B1CK. adj. [ /yllabique, Fr. from Hllable.] Re. 


lating to ſyllables, 


yowel, or one articulation, 


I heard | 

Fach ſyllable that breath made up between them. Shake. 
There is that property in all letters of aptneſs to be conjoined in 
ſyllables and words, through the voluble motions of the organs from 
one ſtop or figure to another, that they modify and diſcriminate the 
voice without appearing to diſcontinue it. Holder's Elem. of Speech. 
2. Any thing proverbially conciſe, | 
Abraham, Job, and the reſt that lived before any ſyllable of the 
law of God was written, did they not fin as much as we do inevery 
action not commanded ? Heb, 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
To ho laſt ſyllable of recorded time; ; 

And all our yeſterdays have lighted fools 
The way to duſty death. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
He hath told ſo many melancholy ſtories, without one Hie of 
truth, that he hath blunted the edge of my fears, Seoſft. 
To ST LLA BLE. v. @. [from the noun. ] To utter; iv 


pronounce; to articulate. Not in uſe. 
Airy tongues that Hllable men's names 
On ſands and ſhores, and deſart wilderneſſes. 
SY"LLABUB, #. J. [rightly S1LLABUB, 
Milk and acids. ; 
No ſyllabubs made at the milking pail, 
But what are compos'd of a pot of good ale. N 
Two lines would expreſs all they ſay in two pages : Us nothing 
but whipt /y/labub and froth, without ſolidity. Fal. 
SY"LLABUS. 2. / Lcνeᷣ.] An abſtract; a compen- 
dium containing the heads of a diſcourſe. F 
SY'LLOGISM. . / [ovanoyiopt 3 pllogi/me, Fr.] An 
argument compoſed of three propoſitions : as, ew) 
man thinks ; Peter is a man, therefore Pater thinks. 
A piece of rhetorick is a ſufficient argument of logick, an 45e 
logue of /Efop beyond a fy/logiſm in Barbara. : o_ 
What a miraculous thing thould we count it, if the flint an *. 
ſteel, inſtead of u few ſparks, ſhould chance to knock out . Als 


tions and ſyllogiſms ! | aug, 
SYLLOGI 8TICAL. adj. [ovoyioing; from 15 
SYLLOG1'STICK, Retaining to a ſyllogitm ; con. 
ſiſting of a ſyllogiſm. . 
Though we ſuppoſe ſubjeRt and predicate, and 22 4 5 
poſitions and ſyllogiftical connexions in their reaſoning, there 'f 
ſuch matter ; but the intire buſineſs is at the ————_— 
with them, without deducing one thing rc Mankind 
Though the terms of propoſitions _ be complex, yet _— 
compoſition of the whole argument is thus plain, fimple, _ 4 
lar, it is properly called a 4 4 fince the complex! Lagih 
not belong to the /yllogiftick form of it. n! lade 
SYLLOG1'STICALLY. adv. [from Hyllagiſtical.] 


Milton, 
which ſee.] 


Bats 
kind of me, 


nd 
frame aum | 


Sy"Lvad 


Sy 'LVAN+ 


8 VM 


adj. Ibetter Al van. ] Woody ; ſhady; re- 


lating to woods. 


Ce 


dar and pine, and fir and branching palm, 


A Ha ſcene l and, as the ranks aſcend, 


Shad 
Of ſt 


« above ſhade, a woody theatre 
atelieſt view. 


Watch'd by the H genius of the place. 


yan. 1. J. LHlvain, I 
N erbape ſometimes a ruſtick. 
pe Her private orchards, wall'd on ev'ry fide, 
ro lawleſs Hus all acceſs deny'd, 4 Pope. 
&y'MBOL. 1. J. [ ſpmbole, Fr. ovpCon ; Spmbolum, Lat.] 


1. An abſtract; 


the glols enquires into the nature of faith, 


3. A type 


- that which comprehends in its figure a re- 


reſentation of ſomething elſe. 


Salt, as incorruptible, was the ſymbol of friendſhip 3 which, if it 
was accounted ominous, and their amity of no dura- 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
z and as, in accounts, 


caſually fell, 


uon. | 

ds are the ſigns and ſymbols of things 
ep and figures paſs for real ſums, ſo words and names paſs for 
things themſelves» 


periſh every night, they renew themſelves every morning. 


/ymbol 5 


The ſacrament is a repreſentation of Chriſt's death, by ſuch ſym- 


Addiſon on Medals. 
Sy wB0'l.1CAL. adj. [ ſymbolique, Fr. ovuBoAind; 3 from 
Repreſentative; typical; expreſſin 
lions; comprehending ſomething more 

55 this encroachment idolatry firſt crept in, men converting the 

mbolical uſe of idols into their proper worſhip, and receiving the 
repreſentation of things unto them as the ſubſtance and thing itſelf. 


þlical actions as himſelf appointed. 


SY MBO"LLICALLY+ adv, | from /ymbolical,) Typically; 


by repreſentation. 


This diſtinction of animals was hieroglyphical, in the inward 
ſenſe implying an abſtinence from certain vices, ſymbolically inti- 


mated from the nature of thoſe animals. 


It ſymbolically teaches our duty, and promotes charity by a real 


ſignature 


T, 
$&yMBOLIZA TION. 2. / [from /ymbolize.] The act of 


and a ſenfible ſermon. 


ſymbolizing ; repreſentation ; reſemblance, 


The hieroglyphical ſymbols of Scripture, excellently intended in 
ings ſacrificed in the dreams of Pharaoh, are often- 

times racked beyond their ſymbolizations. Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 
To SYMBOLIZE. v. u. | ſymboliſer, Fr, from /ymbol.] 
mething in common with another by re- 


the ſpecies of 


To have lo 


preſent 


Our king finding himſelf to ſymbolize in many things with that 
king of tht Hebrewsz, honoured him with the title of this founda- 


monyse 


at We qualities. 


table into one another. 


They both ſymbolize in this, that they love to look upon them- 


ſelves through ee glaſſes. 


1 aſtectedly ſymbo 


libertines, to circumvent libertiniſm. 


The ſoul is ſuch, that it ſtrangely ſymbolizes with the thing it 
| South's Sermons. 
To make repreſentative of 


mightily 


To SYMBOLIZE, v. a. 


deſires. 
* 


ſomething. 


Some ſymbolize the ſame from the myſtery of its colours. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
SYMME"TRIAN. . / [from Hmmetry.] One eminently 


ſtudious of proportion, 


His face was a thought longer than the exact ſymmetrians would 


allow. 


SYMMETRICAL, adj. Low ſymmetry, Proportion- 
ate ; having parts wel 


SY MME 


mony 


Examin'd, meaſure o 
Whom had that ancjent ſeen, who 


proportion. . 


agreement of one part to another. 
She by whoſe lines you ortion ſhould be > 
all ſymmetry 3 


Of harmony, he would at next have ſaid 


That harmony was ſhe. 


And in the ſymmetry of her parts is found 
A pow'r, like that of harmony in ſound, 


Symmetry, equality, and correſpondence of parts, is the diſcern- 


ment of reaſon, not the object of ſenſe, 


Nor 


were they only animated by him, but their meaſure and 


ſymmetry were owing to him, 


SYMPATHE"TICAL, | 


SYMyYA 


lation; being atie© 


- 
THE TIC. 


inc antatory applications. 


You grow 


ances, may 
lpondence. 


United by this /ympathetick bond, 
Amilizy, ann and fond, 


To you our author makes her (oft requeſt, 


Who qua the kindeſt, and who write the beſt : 
' Your /ympathetick hearts ſhe hopes to move, 
From tender friendſhip and endearing love. 


All the ideas of ſenſible qualities are not inherent in the inani- 
mate bodies; but are the effects of their motion upon our nerves, 
and. [ympathetical and vital paſſions produced within ourſelves. 


Sruraruk TICALLY, adv, [from /pmpatherich.] 


ſympathy ; in conſequence of ſympathy, 


„Sv“ PATHIZE, v. n. [ /ympati/er, Fr. — 
1. To feel with another; to feel in conſequence of what 


another feels; to feel mutually, 


The men ſympathize with the maſtiffs in robuſtious and rough 


©ming on, 


As rouz'd with rage, with rage doth 


2 


Wi; 
With her great maſter ſo to bine. Milton. 4 3 
The limbs of dh body Is to —— a part of him: he 33 ary adj. Leb and xt. ] Happe 
12 and is concerned for them. Locke. = 2% er at the lame time. 
heir ere = were WT 2 to all their ſtory, t 
* tures. 
"oY Wb 15 Ade Spetater. | being far from Jncbronical, 


The thing of courage, 


Nature, in awe to him, 
Hath doff'd her gaudy trim, 


Ailton ' Paradiſe Leſt. 
Eternal greens the moſſy margin grace, 


Pope. 
Fr.] A wood-god, or ſatyr; 


a compendium; a comprehonſive form. 
Beginning with the /ymbol of our faith, upon that the author of 


South's Sermons. 
The heathens made choice of theſe lights as apt ſymbols of eter- 
nity, becauſe, contrary to all ſublunary beings, though they ſeem to 


an itſelf. 


The pleaſing of colour ſymbolizeth with the pleaſing of any ſingle 
tone to the ear; but the pleaſing of order doth ſymbolize with har- 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Ariſtotle and the ſchools have _ that air and water, being 


ſymbolizing elements, in the quality of moiſture, are eaſily tranimu- 


ized in careleſs mirth and freedom with the 


adapted to each other. 

TRIST., 2. % ons ſymmetry.) One very ſtu- 

dious or obſervant o | 

Some exact ſymmetriſis have been blamed for being too true. 

| Wotton's Arc bitecture. 

SYMMETRY. 3. h [ ſymmetric, Fr. u and air Ty 
Adaptation of parts to each other; proportion; har- 


ought ſouls made 


| adj. | /ympathetigue, Fr. 
ſympathy.) Having mutual ſen- 
ted either by what happens to the 
other ; feeling in conſequence of what another feels. 
Hereupon are grounded the groſs miſtakes in the cure of diſeaſes, 
not only trom ſympathetick receipts, but amulets, charms, and all 


Roſcommon, 
To conter at the diſtance of the Indies by /ympathetick convey- 
be as uſual to future times as to us in a literary corre- 


Glanville's Scepſis. 


Baker. | 


Brown. 


Taylor. 


Bron, 


a lor. 


Bacon. 


Boyle. 
Heel. 


ores 


Sidney. 


Donne. 
Waller. 
M. ores 


Dryden. 
rom 


Brown. 


Prior, 


Bentl . 


With 


SYN 
To agree; to 


Not proper. 


gether, and by conſequence blue and yellow 
mpathize, f 


SVMPATHV. / Cebit, Fr. 


lowfeeling; mutual ſenſi 


If ſympathy of love unite our thoughts, 
op are not young; no more am I: go 


pathy : 
thy ? 
But what it is, 


If but for ſympathy. 
I ſtarted back; 
Of ſympathy and love. 
hg ſaw, but other ſight inſtead, a 
And horrid ſympathy. | 
Pow'rtul at greateſt diſtance to unite, 


By fecreteſt conveyance, 


Can kindneſs to deſert like your's b 
Kindneſs by ſecret ſympathy is ty'd ; 
For noble ſouls in natuie are ally'd, 


obſervable in them. 


agreeing in ſound, 
Up he rode, | 
Follow'd with acclamation and the ſou 


Symphonious of ten thouſand harps, th 
Angelick harmonies, 


of harmony in light. 


And choral ſymphonies, day without ni 
Circle his throne rejoicing. 


The trumpets ſound, 


The great earl marſhal orders their ar 


SY'MPHYSIS. . /. [ov and o.] 

Symphyſis, in its original ſignification, denotes a connaſcency, or 
growing togetherz and perhaps is meant of thoſe bones which in 
young children are diſtinct, but after ſome yeais unite and conſoli- 
Wiſeman. 
SYMPO'SIACK, adj, [ /ympoſiaque, French; ovumogiand;.] 
Relating to merry makings ; happening where com- 


date into one bone. 


pany is drinking together, 
By deſiring a ſecreſy to words 


In ſome of thoſe ſympoſiach diſputation 


ſcientifick principles. 


SY'MPTOM. ». /. 


ſary or conſtant effect. 


ing, but unripe gout. 
2. A ſign; a token. 


SYMPTOMA'TICK, I /ymptom, 
rently or occaſionally. 


that. 


pain mitigated, 


the nature of a ſymptom. 


ſymptomatically, 


1 


a ſynagogue. 


vowel ; as, 1d“ ego. 


junction of two bones, 


carpus. 


SYNcHonDRO's18, 1. / [ed and 
Synchondrofis is an union by griſtles of 


E | 5 
Though the greatneſs of their mind exempts themi from 
none condole and ſympathize more heartily. | 
2. T Ar. 


Green is a pleaſing colour, from a blue and a yellow m 


Of ugly ſerpents: horror on them tell, 


Or ſympathy, or tome connat'ral force, 


Virgil, though ſmooth, is far from affecting it: 
uſcs ſynalephas, and concludes his ſenle in the middle of his verſe. 


The action of my life is like it, which I'll keep, 
Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 


It ſtarted back: but, pleas'd, I ſoon return'd ; 
Pleas'd it return'd as ſoon, with anſwering looks 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


crowd 


With ſecret amity, things of like kind, 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
There never was any heart truly great and generous, that was not 
alſo tender and compaſſionate 1 it is this noble quality that makes 
all men to be of one kind; for every man would be a diſtinct ſpe- 
cies to himſelf, were there no ſympathy among individuals, 
Seuth's Sermons, 


e ſtrange ? 


Dryden. 
There are ſuch aſſociations made in the minds of moſt men; and 


to this might be attributed molt of the /ympathics and antipathies 


SYMPHO'N1OUS. adj. [from ſymphony.) Harmonious ; 


nd | 
at tun'd 


| Milton. 
SY'MPHONY. ». / [ /mphonie, French; od and pu. 

Concert of inſtruments ;' harmony of mingled ſounds. 

A learned ſearcher from Pythagoras's ſchool, where it was a 
maxim that the images of all things are latent in numbers, deter- 
mines the comelieſt proportion between breadths and heights, re- 
ducing ſymmetry to ſymphony, and the harmony of ſound to 


Speak, ye who beſt can tell, ye ſons of light, 
Angels! for ye behold him, and with ſongs 


ght, 


Milton's Paradiſe Left, 


And warlike ſymphony is heard around; ; 
The marching troops through Athens take their way; 


Dryden. 


rays 


ſpoke under the roſe, 'we only 
mean in ſociety and compotation, from the ancient cuſtom of ſym- 
poſiack meetings to wear chaplets of roſes about their heads. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
s amongſt my acquaint- 
ance, I affirmed that the dietetick part of medicine depended upon 
Arbuthnot. 
[ /pmptome, French; ανοονe⁴. ] 
1, Something that happens concurrently with ſome— 
thing elſe, not as the original cauſe, nor as the neceſ- 


The ſymptoms, as Dr. Sydenham remarks, which are commonly 
ſcorbutick, are often nothing but the principles or ſeeds ot a grow- 


fear, yet Sy"NCHRONI8M: 1. , fed and x2e61@-.) Contutreiidd 
Calle. of events happening at the ſame time: | 
ixed to- 
are two colours which 
Dryden's Dufreſney. 
dae el- 
bility z the quality o 
affected by the affectidn of another. 
A world of earthly bleſſings to my ſoul, 


being 


Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
to, then, there's m- 
pathy : you are merry, ſo am J; hal ha! then there's more Jjym- 
you love ſack, and ſo do I; would you deſire 3 a- 

| Shakeſpeare's Merry Wines of Wi 


Milton, 


Vor. 


Locke. 


a kind 
Wotton. 


Blackmore, 


Ten glorious campaigns are paſſed, and now, like the ſick man, 
we are expiring with all ſorts of good ſymproms. 


SYMPTOMA'TICAL. ] adj, | ſymptomatiqgue, Fr. from 
Happening concur- 


Symptomatica! is often uſed to denote the difference between the 
primary and ſecondary cauſes in diſeaſes; as a feyer from pain is 
ſaid to be ſymptomatical, becauſe it ariſes from pain only; and 
therefore the ordinary means in fevers are not in ſuch cafes to be 
had recourſe to, but to what will remove the pain; for, when that 
ceaſes, the fever will ceaſe, without any direct means taken for 


'The cauſes of a bubo are yicious humours abounding in the 
blood, or in the nerves, excreted ſometimes critically, ſometimes 


SYNAGO'GICAL. adj, [from /jnagogue.] Pertaining to 


SYNAGOGUE, ». /. LHnagegue, French; ouraywys.] 
An aſſembly of the Jews to worſh 
Go, Tubal, and meet me at our ſynagogue, 

As his cuſtom was, he went into the ſynagogue on the ſabbath. 


Ip. 


SYNALE'PHA. 2. . [ovranu@1.] A contraction or exci- 
ſion of a ſyllable in Latin verſe, by joining together 
two vowels in the ſcanning, or cutting off the ending 


he frequently 


Swift. 


Quincy» 


By fomentation and a cataplaſm the ſwelling was diſcuſſed; and. 
the fever, then appearing but /ympromatical, leflened as the heat and 
Wiſcman's & 15 75 

SYMPTOMA'TICALLY. ad, [from /ympiomatical.] In 


Wiſeman. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Goſpel. 


Dryden. 


SYNARTHRO'818, 2. / [ovy and &gJLow.] A cloſe con- 


SYnNEuURO'818, 1. /. [oy and „ud. 


SYNOD. 3. / [ /ynode, French; ovr096-.] 
1. An aſſembly called for conſultation : it is uſed par- 


There is a conſpicuous motion where the conjunction is called 
diarthroſis, as in the elbow; an obſcure one, where the conjunction 
is called ſynarthroſis, as in the joining of the carpus to the meta- 


Wiſcman's Surgery, 


Ni ge.! 


e ſternon to the ribs, 
man. 
ning 


is difficult to make out how the air is conveyed into the left 
ventricle of the heart, the ſyſtole and diaſtole of the heart and 4 


lirium, and ſyncope. 
2. Contraction of & word by cutting off a part in the 


SY"ncop18T. 2. J. [from Hncope.] Contractor of words. 
To outſhine all the modern ſyncopifts, and choroughly content 


my Engliſh readers, I intend to publiſh a Spectator that. ſhail not 
have a ſingle vowel in it. 


To SY'NDICATE. v. . [ ſyndiquer, French; od» and 
un.] To judge z to paſs Ju gment on; to cenſure; 
An unuſual word. Not in uſe, | 

law-makers before him. 


SY"NDROME. 3. / Leu] Concurrent action; con- 
currence. 


| en toget 


Boy 
SY*noDAL. 1. . [from Hund.] Money paid auciently 


V 


The coherence and /ynchroniſm of all the parts of the Mofaical 


chronology, after the Flood, bear a moſt regular teſtimony to the 

truth of his hiſtor x. . Rf” 2s | 

SYNCHRONOUS. adj, [ovr and xg] Happening at 
the ſame time. | 


Hale 


The variations of the gravity of the air keep both the ſolids and 


_—_ in an oſcillatory motion, ſynchronous and proportional to their | 
changes. ; 
SY"NCOPE. 2. /. [ ncope, French; ovyxony.] 


Arbiuthnot en Air. 


The ſymptoins attending gunſhot wounds are pain, fever, de- 
MM man- 


Spectator. 


Ariſtotle undertook to cenſure and ſyndicate his maſter, and all 
Hakexwill on Providence. 


All things being linked together by an uninterrupted chain of 


cauſes, every ſingle motion owns a dependance on ſuch a ſyndrome of 
prerequired motors. 


SYNECDOCHE. . / [ Hnecdoche, Fr. ouviudoxn.] + 
figure by which part is taken for the whole, or the 
whole for part, 


Glanville's Sceffis» 


Becauſe they are inſtruments of grace in the hand of God, and 


by theſe his holy ſpirit changes our hearts; therefore the whole 


work is attributed to them by a ſynecdoche; that is, they do in this 
manner the work for which God ordained them. 


Taylor's Worthy Contmunicants 


SynNECDo"cuiCaAL, adj. [from ee. Expreſſed 
e. 


by a ſynecdoche ; implying a ſynecdoc | 
Should I, Lindamer, bring you into hoſpitals, and ſhew you 


there how many ſouls, narrowly lodged in ſynecdocbical bodies, ſee 
their earthen cottages moulder away to duſt, 4 


by the loſs of one limb after another, ſurviving but part of them» 
ſelves, and living to ſee themſelves dead and buried by piecemeal ? 


oſe miſerable perſons, 


Boyle's Seraphick Loves 


Synneuroſis is when the connexion is made by a ligament. Of 
this in dare 29 we find inſtances, in the connexion of the oſſa 

1er, eſpecially in women, by a ligamentous ſubſtance. 
n articulation, it is either round, as that which unites the head of 
the os femoris to the coxaz or broad, as the tendon of the patella 
which unites it to the os tibiæ. Wiſcman's Surgery 


ticularly of eceleſiaſticks. A provincial nod is com- 
monly uſed, and a general council, xo | 
The glorious gods fit in hourly {yned about thy particular pro- 
ſperity. 3 Shakeſpeare's Goriolanuse 
Since the mortal and inteſtine jars 
*Twixt thy ſeditious countrymen and us, 
It hath in ſolemn. ſynod been decreed, 
T“ admit no traſfick to our adverſe towns. Shakeſpeare. 
The opinion was not only condemned by the ſynod, but imputed 


to the emperor as extreme madneſs, Bacons 
Flea-bitten ſynod, an aſſembly brew'd | 
Of clerks and elders ana, like the rude 
Chaos of preſbyt'ry, where laymen guide, 
With the tame woolpack clergy by their ſide, Cleaveland. 


His royal majeſty, according to theſe preſbyterian rules, ſhall 

have no power to command his clergy to keep a national ſynod. 
ite. 

Well have ye judg'd, well ended long debate, 
Sy ned of gods] and, like to what ye are, „ 

5 things reſolv'd, Miiton's Paradiſe Left. 
Let us call to ſynod all the bleſt AN 
Through heav'n's wide bounds, Milton. 
The ſecond council of Nice, he ſaith, I moſt irreverently call 
that wiſe 


tion, that I ſhould dare to reflect ſo much diſhonour on a council, 


Stilling fleets 
Parent of gods and men, propitious Jove ! 
And you bright /ynod of the pow'rs above, 
On this my ton your gracious gifts beſtow, Diyden. 
2. Conjunction of the heavenly bodies. 
Howe'er love's native hours are ſect, 
Whatever ſtarry ſynod met, 
"Tis in the mercy of her eye, 
If poor love ſhall live or die, Craſhaws 
Their planetary motions and aſpecta 
Of noxious efficacy, and when to join 
In ſynod unbenign. Milton, 


As the planets and ſtars have, according to aſtrologers, in their 
great ſynods, or conjunctions, much more powerful influences on 
the air than are aſcribed to one or two of them out of that aſpe& ; 
ſo divers particulars, which, whilit they lay ſcattered among the 
writings of ſeveral authors, were inconſiderable, when they come to 


be laid together, may oftentimes prove highly uſeful to phyſiology 
in their conjunctions. le. 


to the biſhop, &c. at Eaſter viſitation, 


SY"NODAL, | 
SYNO'DICAL, adj. [ /pnodique, French, from Huod.] 


SYNO'DICK. 


1. Relating to a ſynod ; tranſacted in a ſynod, 

The various dignity of their ſeveral churches, and of their many 
functions, rules, and orders in them, by reaſon of the frequency of 
their ſynodical and procaſſional meetings, have neceſſarily raiſed 
many queſtions of place among them. Selden. 

St. Athanaſius writes a ſynodical epiſtle to thoſe of Antioch, to 
compoſe the differences among them upon the ordination of Pau- 
linus. Stilling fleet. 
2. [Synodique, French. ] Reckoned from one conjunction 

with the ſun to another. 


The diurnal and annual revolutions of the ſun, to us are the 


meaſures the month. . 

The moon makes its ſynodical motion about the earth in twenty 
nine days twelve hours and about forty-four minutes. : 

Locle s Elements 75 Natural Philoſophy. 

SYNO'DICALLY. adv.'[from /ynodical.)] By the autho 

rity of a ſynod or publick aſſembly, 


It ſhall be needful tor thoſe churches ſynodically to determine 
ſomething in thoſe points, Saunderſon. 


The alterations made by the commiſſioners were brought to the 
convocation, then ſitting, where they were {ynodically agreed upon. 
%%. 
SYNO'NYMA.n/. [Latin ; ovow®.] Names which 
ſignify the ſame thing. 
To SYNO'NYMIS8. v. a, [from fynonyma.] Toexpreſs 
the ſame thing in different words. 


This word fortis we may ſynenymiſe after all theſe faſhions, ſtout, 
L1 | hardy, 


nod; upon which he falls into a very tragical exclama- 


meaſures of day and year; and the ſynedick revolution of the moon 


| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


SYN 


' hardy, valiant, doughty, courageous, adventurous, brave, bold, 
daring, intrepid. F Camden's Remains. 
YNO'NYMOUS, adj, [fpnonyme, Fr. ourinp®.] Bx- 
preſſing the ſame thing by different words. 

When two or more words ſignify the ſame thing, as wave and 
billow, mead and meadow, they are uſually called ſynonymous 
words, Matti“ Logick, 

'Theſe words conſiſt of two propoſitions, which are not diſtin 
in ſenſe, but one and the ſame thing varivuſly expreſſed ; for wiſ- 
dom and underſtanding are ſynonymous words here, Tillotſon, 

Fortune is but a ſynonymous word for nature and neceſſity, 

| | Bentley's Sermons, 

SYnO'nYMY. v. J. [eworia.] The quality of expreſſ- 
ing by different words the ſame thing. 

SYNOPSIS, . / Lure. J. A general view ; all the 
parts brought under one view. : : 

SYnO'PTICAL, adj, [from ynopſir.] Aﬀording a view 
of many parts at once, 

We have collected ſo many ſynoptical tables, calculated for his 
monthly uſe, Evelyn i Kalendar. 

SYNTA CTICAL, an [from Hntaxit, Latin, ] 

1. Conjoined ; fitted to each other, \ 

2. Relating to the conſtruction of ſpeech. 

SYNTAX. 4 ö 

SYNTA'X18, OF: [ourratic] 

1. A ſyſtem; a number of things joined . 

They owe no other dependance to the firſt than what is common 
to the whole ſyntax of beings. a Glanville, 

2. That part of grammar which teaches the conſtruc- 
tion of words, 

I can produce a hundred Inſtances to convince any reaſonable 
min, that they do not ſo much as underſtand common grammar 
ard ſyntax, , Seu. 

SyYnTHE'819. 5. / [u.] The act of joining: op- 


poſed to ana. 


4-40 


A mute conſonant, which, at the beginning 
and end of words, has always the ſame ſound, 
9 ** approaching to that of 4; but before 
an /, when followed by a vowel, has the ſound of an 
_ obſcure 4; as, nation, ſalvation ; except when / pre- 
cedes t + as, Chriftian, queſtion. 
Ta'nny. 8. / [tabi, tabino, Italian 3 tai, French.] 
A kind of waved ſilk, 
Brogades, and rabies, and gauſes. Swift, 
nv. adj. Brinded ; brindled ; varied with dif- 
ferent colours, 


A tadby cat fat in the chimney-corner, Addiſon, 
' On her rabby rival's face 
She deep will mark her new diſgrace, Prior. 


Tannra'ction. . / [tabefacio, Latin.] The act of 


waſting away, 


* 


tehuate. 


Meat exten in greater quantity than ls convenient tabefir the | 


body, Harvey en Conſumptions. 
TATA. . / [taberda, low Latin; * Ke French.] 
n a herald's coat : ſometimes written 
tada'd. BE.) 


TA"nxRDER, . % [from raberd.) One who wears a 
long gown. | 


TS: vR ; NACL. 4. /; [tabernacle, Fr, tabernaculum, 
at, 


1. A temporary habitation z a caſual dwelling. 
They ſudden rear'd | 
Celeſtial tabornacler, where they Nlept 
ann'd with cool winds, Milton's Paradiſe Left, 
2. A ſacred place; a place of worſhip. 

Tho greateſt conqueror did not only compoſe his divine odes, 
but ſet them to mulick 1 his works, though conſecrated to the ta- 
bernacle, became the national entertairiment, as well as the devo. 
tion vf his people. Addiſon. 

To Ta'uranactk.' wv. . [from the noun.] To en- 
ſhrine ; to houſe. 

The word was made fleſh, and tabernacled amongſt us, and we 
beheld his glory» a WI. I, 14. 

T.A'BID, adj. Lanes Fr, tabidus, Lat.] Waſted by 
. diſeaſe ; conſumprive, ; 

The tabid diſpoſition, or the ulcer or ulcers of the lunge, which 
are the founlatian of this difcale, le very difterent trom a dimi- 
nution ot the body, and decay of ſtrength from a mere relaxation, 

Blackmore, 

„lo e porfons milk is the beſt reſtorative, being chyle alrcady 
prepared, Arbuthuot on Aliments. 

Ta"ninnus. . /. [from. tabid.] Conſumptiveneſs; 
Nate of being walted by diſeaſe, 

THAT. % [from table.) Painting on walls or 
ceilings. . 

TABLE. . / [rable, Fr. tabula, Latin.) 

i. Any flat or level ſurface. | 

Upon the caſtle hill there is a bagnlo paved with falr rad of 

marble, | Nandyt. 
2. M horizontal ſurface railed above the ground, uſed 
tar meals aud other purpoſes, | 
We may again 


Give to bur tete meat, (loop to our nights, Shateſprart, 


Hely ty ſearch my houfſey it 1 find net what I ſeeks let me for | 


ever he your take ports Shadypeare, 

Ohildren at © e never alked for any thing, but contentedly 
took what was given dem. Locke on Kdncation, 

This Mues them out tren all table converſation, and the moſt 
able Intarvont (os, % Spetater, 
uu there ls aething cle to dfeourage us, we may ſufely come to 
the Lord's an rapett to be Kindly entertained by him when 
we. da. T”* ? 3 A. i. 


* 9 


+ 


To TRT V. v. u. [tabeſacio, Lat.] To waſte; to ex- 


| 


SY" RTIS. u. . Tann A quick ſand; a bog. 


9. The palm of the hand. 


The Hyntbeft conſiſts in aſſuming the cauſes diſtovered and 


eſtabliſhed as principles, and by them explaining the phænomena 
proceeding from them, and proving the explanations. 


Newton's Optichs., 


SYNTHRE'TICK. 4%. [owYrrindg,] Conjoining ; com- 
pounding ; forming compoſition ; oppoſed to analy- 
tick, | 

Synthetick method le that which begins with the parts, and leads 
onward to the knowledge of the whole : it begins with the moſt 
ſimple principles and general truths, and proceeds by degrees to 
that which is drawn from them, or compounded of them; and 
therefote It 1s called the method of compoſition” Matis Dogicks 


SW ON. n. / [This ſhould be written fphon op.] 
A tube; a pl e. | 
Take your glaſs, Jypben, or crane; and draw it off from its laſt 
fzeces into ſmall bottles, | | Mortimer, 
SYRINGE. n./. [ovgryt.] A pipe through which any 
liquor is ſquirted, 

The heart ſeems not deſigned to be the fountain or conſervatory 
of the vital flame, but as a machine to receive the blood from the 
veins, and force it out by the arteries through the whole body, as a 
ſyringe doth any liquor, though not by the ſame artiſice. Ray. 

To SYRINGE, v. 4. [from the noun. ] 
1. To ſpout by a ſyringe. 

A flux of blood from the noſe, mouth, and eye, was ſto 
ſyringing up of oxyerate. 

2. To waſh with a ſyringe. 
SYRINGO'TOMY. . / [ overyt and rireua.] The act or 
ractice of cutting fiſtulas or hollow ſores. 


by the 
Wiſman's Surgery, 


A boggy iti, neither ſea, nor good dry land, Milton, 
SY'STEM. . /. [HHme, Fr. cur.] a 
1. Any complexure or combination of many things act- 


ing together. 


T. 


Nor hath the fruit in it any core or kernel; and differing from 
other apples, 8 is a good table fruit. | Mortimer. 


he nymph the table ſpread, 
Ambroſial cates, with nectar roſy red. 


Pope. 
3. The perſons ſitting at table, or partaking of — 


tainment. 
Qive me ſome wine, fill full, 


I drink to th' general joy of the whole table. Shakeſpeare, 


4. The fare or entertainment itſelf: as, he keeps à good 


table, 


5. Atablet; a ſurface on which any thing is written 


or engraved, 
He was the writer of them in the tables of their hearts. Hook. 
Twas pretty, though a plague, 
To fee him every hour; to fit and draw 
His arched brows, his hawking eye, his curls, 


In our heart's table, Shakeſpeare. 
All theſe true notes of immortality 
In our heart's table we ſhall written find. Davies. 


I prepar'd to pay, in verſes rude, 
A moſt deteſted act of gratitude : 
Ev'n this had been your elegy which now | 
Is offer'd for your health, the table of my vow. Dryden. 
There are books extant which the Atheiſt muſt allow of as pro- 
per evidence; even the mighty volumes of viſible nature, and the 
everlaſting table of right reaſon ; wherein, if they do not wilfully 
ſhut their eyes, they may read their own folly written by the finger 
of God in a much plainer and more terrible ſentence than Bel. 
ſhazzar's was by the hand upon the wall. Bentley's Sermons, 
Among the Romans, the judge or pretor granted adminiſtra- 
tion, not only according to the tables of the teſtament, but even 
contrary to thoſe tables, Ayliffe's Parergon. 
By the twelve tables, only thoſe were called into ſucceſſion of 
their parents that were in the parent's power. Aylifſe. 


6. [Tablean, Fr.] A picture, or any thing that exhi- 


bits a view of any thing upon a flat ſurface. 
I never lov'd mylelf, 

Tin now, infixed, 1 beheld myſelf 
Drawn in the flatt'ring table of her eye. Shakeſpeare. 
His E or Racchus he fo eſteemed, that he had rather loſe 
all his tather's Images than that zab/e. Peacbam. 
Saint Anthony has a table that hangs up to him from a poor 
peaſant, who fancied the ſaint had ſaved his neck. Add; on. 


7. An index; a collection of heads; a catalogue; a 


ſyllabus, 

It might ſeem impertinent to have added a table to a book of ſo 
ſmall a volume, and which ſeems to be itſelf but a table: but it 
may prove advantageous at once to learn the whole culture of any 


plant. Evelyn's Kolendar. 
Their learning reaches no farther than the cables ot contents. 
Watts. 


8. A regt. many particulars brought into one view. 
| 


ave no images of anceſtors 
Wanting an ear, or noſe z no forged tablet 
Of long defcents, to boa falſe honours from. Ben Jonſon, 
Miftrels of a fairer table 
Hath not hiſtory nor fable. Bon Jenſon, 
10. Draughts ; ſmall pieces of wood ſhifted on ſquares. 
Monſieur the nice, 
When he plays at tablet, chides the dice. Shaleſpeares 
We are in the world like men playing at cables z the chance is 
not in our power, but to play it, is 3 and when it is fallen, we muſt 
manage it as we can, Tayler. 
11. To turn the Tauts. To change the condition or 
fortune of two contending parties : a metaphor taken 
from the viciſſitude of fortune at gaming-tables. 
They that are honeſt would be arrant knaves, it the tables were 
8 „ nv 
If it de thus, the rabler would be turned upon me; but I ſhould 
only fail in my vain attempt. Dryden. 
„ An. v. . [from the noun.] To board; to live 
at the table of another. 


SYS 


2. A ſcheme which reduces many chings to re 
pendence or co-operation. ular de. 
3. A ſcheme which unites many thin 
He preſently bought a Gem of divini 
himſelf 3 to that ſtudy. 
Ariſtotle brings morality into ſyſtem ell, 
under heads, and ranges it in claſles ms Ag. Ainet 
jects, diſtinguiſhing virtues into their ſeveral K wy 
been handled ſyſtematically before, 7 ad not 
The beſt way to learn any ſcience is to begin with 3 Bakes, 


ſtem, or a ſhort and plain ſcheme of that ſci "ular 
toa narrow compaſs, | eee up in. 


5 ry; Matt 
SYSTEMA TICAL: adj Syflematique, F 2 
| "= % Fr. cura ru 
from em.] Meth ical; written or formed 3" 
regular ſubordination of one part to another 20 
It will be neceſſary, in a diſcourſe about the formatio 
world, to give you a brief account of ſome of the mot An the 
| e phænomena that occur in it. CO 
ow we deal much in eſſays, and unreaſonably deſpiſe 1 Ys 
cal learning; whereas, our fathers had a juſt val dana. 
and ſyſtems. 


Zs in order. 
ty, with delign to "ly 


ue for regularity 


| 5 Watt 
SYSTEMA'TICALLY. adv, [from HY“ ü 
of a ſyſtem; 0 m of | Inform 

L treat of the uſefulneſs of writing books of eff, 
of that of writing ſyRematically; ; , in compariſy 
Axiſtotle brings morality into ſyſtem, and ranges it into 439 
according to its different object, diſtinguiſhing virtues into N laſſes 
veral leinds, which had not been handled Hſtematically be 2 le. 
1 | Baker, 

SW sTOLE. 4. /. „Hole, Fr: bro. ] | 

1. [In anatomy.] The contraction of the heart, 

he ſy/ole reſembles the forcible bending of a ſpring, and the 

diaſtole its flying out again to its natural ſite. TY 


2. [Sy/tole, French.] In grammar, the ſhortey; 15 
| = fyllable. 1 ; Now. 2k 


4 
. ˙ > Ree I-AA + tion». © —_— 1 


n 


| He loft his kingdom, was driven from the ſociety of men ts 
table with the beaſts, and to graze with oxen, South, 

You will have no notion of delicacies, if you table with them; 
they are all for rank and foul feeding. \ Felton, 

To Ta'BLE. v. a. To make into a catalogue; to ſet 
down. 5 : 

I could have looked on him without admiration, though the ca. 
talogue of his endowyments had been tabled by his fide, and I to 
peruſe him by items, | _ Shakeſpeare's Cymbelines 

Ta'BLEBED. . / [from table and bed.) A bed of the 
figure of a table. * 
TA'BLEBEER, 2. / [table and beer.) Beer uſed at 


victuals; ſmall beer. R | 
Ta"BLEBOOK. #./. [table and book.) A book on which 
any thing is graved or written without ink. 
What might you thinkz ' + 
If I had play'd che deſk or fable. hlt ? Shakeſpeare's Hamlet, 
Nature "_w clean the table-book firſt, and then pburtrays upon 
it what the pleaſeth. More againſt Atheiſm. 
Put into your rabte-brok whatſoever you judge worthy, Dryden, 
Nature's fair table-book, our tender ſouls, LEY 
We ſcrawl all o'er with old and empty rules, J 
Stale memorandums of the ſchools. Sevift's Miſcellanies, 


Ta"BLECLOTH. . / [table and cloth.) Linen ſpread 
on a table, bo” 


I will end with Odo holding maſter doctor's mule, and Anne 
| With her tableclotb. Camden's Remaint, 


Ta"nLEMAN. n./. A man at draughts. ; 
In clericals the keys are lined, and in colleges they uſe to line 
the tablemen. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory» 


TA'BLER. #. / [from table.] One who boards. Ainfev. 
Ta*BLETALK. 2. / [table and talk.) Converſation at 


meals or entertainments ; table diſcourſe, 
Let me praiſe you while I have a ſtomach, on 
No, let it ſerve for tabletalk. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
His fate makes cableralk, divulg'd with ſcorn, _ + 
And he a jeft into his grave is born. Dryden's Yuv. 
He improves by the tableta/k, and repeats in the kitchen what 
he learns in the parlour. 5 Cuar 
No fair adverſary would urge looſe t4bletalF in controverſy, and 
| build ſerious inferences upon what was ſpoken but in jeſt. 


Ta'sr. ET. 1. % [from table.] ; 
1. A ſmall level ſurface. | 
2. A medicine in a ſquare form. RY 

It hath been anciently in uſe to wear tablet of arſenick, or - 
ſervatives, againſt the plague ; as they draw the venom t»t 
from the ſpirits, Bacon. 

3. A ſurface written on or painted. 

It was by the authority of Alexander, that through all Greece 
the young gentlemen learned, before all other things, to delign 
upon tablett of boxen wood, Drydevs 

The pillar'd marble, and the tablet braſs, ; 
Mould'ring, drop the victor's praiſe. Privts 


TA*BOUR. . / [tabourin, tabour, old F rench.] A 
ſmall drum; a drum beaten with one ftick to c. 
company a pipe. 1 

If you did but hear the pedlar at door, you would never dance 
again after a tabour and pipe. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tal. 
The ſhepherd knows not thunder from a tabour, 
More than I know the ſound of Marcius' tongue _ 
From every meaner man. Shakeſpeare's Coriolantt. 
Some blow the bagpipe up, that plays the country round 
The wdr and the pipe ſome take delight to found. Prey. 
Morrice dancers danced a maid marian, and a tabour 9 | 


Te Lege, art [taberer , old French, from the 
noun. 1 frequently. 

And SIE hall f 1 doves, tabeur- 

ing upon their dreaſts. Nabum, ui · 7+ 

| 'Ta'boU kk 


—_— 


T/nouRER. . ＋ [from tabour.) One who beats the 
tabour. G ee 
Would I could ſee this tabeur er. Shakeſpeare. 
T., . /. [from tabour.] A ſmall tabour, 
” They ſhall depart the manor before him with trumpets, tabourets, 
and other minſtrelſy. g F ater. 


| " pet? 
7.4'BOURINE, a. J, French. ]. A tabour ; a ſmall 


wo Trumpeters, | . 
With brazen din blaſt you the city's ear, | 
Make mingle with our rattling ?abourines,, | 
That heaven and earth may ſtrike their ſounds together, 
Applauding our approach, | Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

Ta'BRERE-' n. h {Pabourer. Ob dlete. i 3 
1 aw ſhole of ſhepherds outgo, oF 
Before them yode a luſty tabrere, 
That to the merry hornpipe plaid, 
| Whereto they danced. 
TA BER ET. 1. J. % A tabour. "ut 
Wherefore didſt thou ſteal away, that I might have ſent thee 
away with mirth and with rabret? Gen, xxxi. 27. 
'Ta'gULAR« adj, [tabularis, Latin.] 
1. Set down in the form of tables or ſynopſes, 


2. Formed laminæ. 


My I 


Spenſer's Paſtorali. 


All the nodules that confiſt of one uniform ſubſtance were 
formed from à point, as the cruſted ones, nay, and moſt of the 


ſpotted ones, and indeed all whatever except thoſe that are ta- 
bular and plated.” 
4, Set in ſquares. ; 
% Ta'BULATE. v. a. [tabula, Latin, ] 
1. To reduce to tables or ſynopſes, 
2. To ſhape with a flat ſurface, . 
'Ta'BULATED. adj. [tabula, Lat.] Having a flat ſur- 
. | 
_ of the beſt diamonds are pointed with, fix angles, and 
ſome tabulated or plain, and ſquare. a Greww's Muſeum. 
Ta'cas. z. J. [from tact.] Any thing taken hold of; 
a catch; a loop; a button, | | 

Make fifty raches of gold, and couple the curtains together with 

the taches. Exodus, xxv. 6. 

TacHYGRAPHY. 1. .. [rex and yp4gw.] The art 
or practice of quick writing. * 

Ta'cir. adj, [tacite, French; tacitus, Latin. ] Silent; 
implied; not expreſſed by words. 

As chere are formal and written leagues reſpective to certain 
enemies, ſo is there a natural and racit confederation amongſt all 
men againſt the common enemy of human ſociety, pirates. 

| Bacon's Holy War. 
In eleQive governments there is a facit covenant, that the 
king of their own making ſhall make his makers princes. I. EA. 

Captiouſnefs not only produces miſbecoming expreſſions and 
carriage, but is a tacit reproach of ſome incivility. 0 Locke, 

Ta'ciTLY. adv. | from tacit.] Silently; without oral 
expreſſion, | 

hile they are expoſing another's weakneſſes, they are zacitly 

aiming at their own commendations. Addiſon. 

Indulgence to the vices of men can never be tacitly implied, fince 
they are plainly forbidden in ſcripture, 

TACITU'RNITY. 7. 6 Itaciturnitè, French; tacitur- 
nitas, Latin.) Habitual ſilence. | _ 
The ſecreteſt of natures 


Have not more gift in nr. oh Shakeſpeare. 
Some women have ſome tacifurnity, 3 
Some nunneries ſome grains of chaſtity. Donne. 
Too great loquacity, and too great taciturnity, by fits. Arbutbnot. 
To Tack. v. a. [tacher, Breton. 
1. To faſten to any thing, It has now a ſenſe ap- 


W to contempt. 
what ſupreme almighty pow'r | 
Is thy great arm, which ſpans the eaſt and weſt, 
And tacks'the centre to the ſphere ! Herbert. 
True freedom you have well defin'd z 
But living as you liſt, and to your mind, 


And looſely tack'd, all muſt be left behind, Dryden. | 


The ſymmetry of clothes fancy e to the wearer, tack- 
ing them ta the body as if they belonged to it. +» Grew. 
Frame ſo as to be covered with the hair-clothy or a blanket 
tacked about the edges. ; Mortimer, 
They ſerve every turn that ſhall be demanded, in hopes of get- 
ting ſome commendam tracked to their ſees, to the great diſcou- 
ragement of the inferior clergy, Swift, 
2. To join; to unite ; to ſtitch together. 
There 's but a ſhirt and an half in all my company; and the 
half ſhirt is two napkins tacked together, and thrown over the 
ſhoulders like a herald's coat without ſleeves. Shakeſpeare. 


1 tacked two plays together for the pleaſure of variety, Dryden. | 


To Tack. v. . © wing aps from zackle.] To turn a ſhip, 
This verſeriam they conſtrue to be the compaſs, which is better 
interpreted the rope that tutns the ſhip z as we ſay, makes it tach 
about. nd Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Seeing Holland fall Inta cloſer meaſures with us and Sweden, 
upon the triple alliance, they have tacked ſome points nearer 


France, X Temple. 
On either fide they nimbly tack, 
Both ſtrive to intercept, and guide the wind. Dryden. 
They give me ſigns | | 
To tack about, and ſterr another way. Addiſon. 
Tack, ni [from the verb.] 
1. A ſmall nail, n 


2. The act of turning ſhips at ſea, 
At each tach our little fleet grows leſs, 
And, like maim'd fowl, ſwim lagging on the main, Dryden. 
3. To hold Tacx. To laſt; to hold out. Tack is ſtill 
retained in Scotland, and denotes hold, or perſever- 
ing coheſion. | | ; 
Martilmas beefe doth bear good racke, ; 
When countrey folke do dainties lacke. Tuſſir. 


If this twig be made of wood 
That will hola tack, I'll make the fur 


8 Fly bout the ears of that old cur. Hudibras. 
Ta'cxL. . /. Itacel, Welſh, an arrow.] 
1. An arrow. | 
F The takil ſmote, and in it went. Chaucer. 
2. Weapons; inſtruments of action. | | 
She to her tachle fell, 
And on the knight let fall a peal 
Of blows ſo fierce, and preſs'd ſo home, 
That he retir d. e e 
Being at wotk without citching any thing, he reſolved to take 
up his tackle and be gone. 5 I' Nrange. 
s | 


taeckel, a rope, Dutch.) The ropes of 3 ſhip: in 
a looſer. ſenſe, all the inſtruments of Gillen 
* After at ſea a tall ſhip did appearr,Ü 
* 110 0 io _ and white my 
; e ſaijs o zold, of ſilk the tackle were, 0 7 
Mil ; v 6 Ph a 6 . 
ei ee em'd the eu be, [© Pore 
e d d w e ren e 7: © 
with the touches of thoſe flower-ſefthHꝛis ss 
- © \ That peteiy frame the office. Shateſpeare. 


Ta'ckLED. 


Ta"ckL1NnG, u. /. [from tackle.) 
1. Furniture of the maſt, 


Woodward on Foffils. 


FP 


Ta'crtick. 


——_—_—SCC__ 


TacTti'LITy. 3. 


Rogers's Sermons, | 


Ta'FFETA, 2. J [ 


TAI 


Thou haſt a grim appearance, and thy face 
ears a command in't; though thy tackle 's torn, 


Thou ſhew'ſt a noble veſſel. 

" IE A ſtately ſhip 
With all her bravery on, and tackle trim, 

Sails fill'd, and ftreamers waving, 

Courted by all the winds that hold them play. 


As for tackle, the Bœotians invented the oar ; Daedalus, and his 


ſon Icarus, the maſts and fails. 
'Ere yet the tempeſt roars 
Stand to your tackle, mates, and ſtretch your oars. 
If he drew the figure of a ſhip, there was not a ro 
fackle that eſcaped him. 2 


together. 
8 My man ſhall 
Bring thee cords, made like a tackled Nair, 
Wbich to the high top-gallant of my joy ' 
Muſt be my convoy in the ſecret night. 


They wondered at their ſhips and their tacklings. 


- Tackling, as ſails and cordage, muſt be foreſeen, and laid up in 
ſtore, Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 


Red ſheets of lightning o'er the ſ2as are ſpread; 
Our tacbling yield, and wrecks at laſt ſucceed, 


2. Inſtruments of action: as, Hſbing tackling, 4itchen 


tackling, 


I will turniſh him with a rod, if you will furniſh him with the 


reſt of the tackling, and make him a fiſher, 


Ta"cTicat, Lage [raxln%;, rd rr; fachigue, French. ] 
elating to the art of ranging a battle. 
TA'CTICKS, u. /. [rasen] The art of ranging men 


in the field of battle 


When Tully had read the taficks, he was thinking on 


which was his field of battle, 


TA'CTILE. adj, [tafile, Fr. tactilis, tactum, Lat. ] Suſ- 


ceptible of touch. 
At this proud yielding word 


She on the ſcene her tactile ſweets preſented, Beaum. Pſyche, 
We have iron, ſounds, light, figuration, ra@ile qualities; ſome 


of a more active, ſome of a mate paſſive nature. 


the touch, 


Ta"cT10n. 2. /. ¶taction, Fr. tacbio, Lat.] T 


touching. 


Ta"DPOLE. 2. /. ſrad, toad, and pola, a young one, Sax.) 
A young ſhapeleſs frog or toad, conſiſting only of a 


body and a tail; a porwiggle. 


I'll broach the tadpele on my rapier's point. Shakeſpeare. 
Shakeſpeare, 
The reſult is not a perfect frog, but a tadpole, without any feet, 


Poor Tom eats the toad and the tadpole. 


and having a long tail to ſwim with, 


A black and round ſubſtance began to dilate, and after a while 
the head, the eyes, the tail to be diſcernable, and at laſt become 
what the ancients called gyrinus, we a porwigle or tadpole. 

: Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Ta'tn, the poetical contraction of taker, 


taffetas, Fr. taffttar, Spaniſh.] A 


thin filk, | 
All hail, the richeſt beauties on the carth ! 
Beauties no richer than rich taffata. 
Never will I truſt to ſpeeches penn'd ; 
TI phraſes, filken terms preciſe, 
Three pil'd hyperboles, 


If tag and rag be admitted, learned and unlearned, it is the 


fault of ſome, not of the law, 
| Will you hence 
Before the tag return, whole rage doth rend 
Like interrupted waters ? 
The tag-rag people did not clap him and hifs him, 


He invited tag, rag, and bob-tail, to the wedding. L'Eftrange, 
3. A young ſheep. | 
To Tad. v. a. | from the noun.] 

1, To fit any thin 


as, to tag a lace, 


2. To fit one thing with another, appended. 


His courteous hoſt 
Tags every ſentence with ſome fawning word, | 
Such as my king, my prince, at leaſt my lord. 


"Tis tagg'd with rhyme, like Berecynthian Atys, 
The mid-part chimes with art, which never flat is. Dryden. 
3- The word 1s here improperly uſed. 


Compell'd by you to tag in rhimes 
The common ſanders of the times. 


4. To join. This is property to tack, 

ucceſſion of the houſe of Hanover, the 
Swift's Miſcellanies. 
TAa*GTAIL. . J. [tag and zail.] A worm which has 


Reſiſtance, and the 
whig writers perpetually tag together, 


the tail of another colour, 
They feed on tag worms and lugges. 
There are other worms; as the marſh and tagtail. 


Ta.. n. /. [xxx], Saxon.] | 
1. That which terminates the animal behind ; the con. 
tinuation of the vertebrz of the back hanging looſe 


behind. 

Oft have I ſeen a hot o'er-weening cur 
Run back and bite, becauſe he was withheld, 
Who having ſuffer'd with the bear's fell paw, 
Hath clapt Ri 

This ſees the cub, and does himſelf oppoſe, 
And men and boats his active tail confounds, 


The lion will not kick, but will ſtrike ſuch a ſtroke with his 


tail, that will break the back of his encounterer, 
Rouz'd by the laſh of his own ſtubborn tail, 
Our lion now will foreign foes aſlail, 


tail. 


2, The lower part. | 
The Lord ſhall make thee the head, and not the tail; and thou 
Deut. xxviiie 13. 


ſhalt be above, and not beneath. 


3. Any thing hanging long; a catkin. 
Duretus writes a great praiſe of the diſtilled water of thoſe tat 
Harvey on Conſun:pticns, 


that hang upon willow trees. 


4. The hinder part of any thing. 


With the helm they turn and ſteer the tail. 


5. To turn Tait. To fly; to run away. 


Would ſhe turn tail to the heron, and fly qu 
but all was to return in a higher pitch, | 


To Tall, v.n. To pull by the tail, 


The conqu'ring foe they ſoon affail'd,. «. - 
Firſt Trulla flav'd, and Cerdon tail d. 


Shakeſpeare's Corielanus. 


Addiſon's SpeFtator, 
adj. [from tackle.) Made of ropes tacked 


Shakeſpeare, 


, [from ragile.] Perceptibility by | 


5. A corrupt contraction of attaint. 


Shakeſpeare, 


Shakeſp. Love's Labour loft. 

Some think that a conſiderable diverſity of colours argues an 
equal diverſity of nature; but I am not of their mind, for not 
to mention the changeable rafery, whoſe colours the philoſophers 
call not real, but apparent. Boyle on 


Tas. 1. /. [tag, Iſlandick, the point of a lace.] 
1. A point of metal put to the end of a ſtring. 
2. Any thing paltry and mean. 


Shakeſpeare's Ceriolunut. 


g with an end, or point of metal ; 
| | | 4. A ſpot; a ſoil; a blemiſh, 


$ tail betwixt his legs, and ery'd. Shakeſpeare, 


4. To receive with good or ill will, 


ite out anot 


T AK 


Ta'r1.zD. adj. [from zail.} Furniſhed with a tail. 


Snouted and tailed like a boar, footed like a godt, Grews 


TA*1LLAGE, 1. / [tailler, French.] 


Taillage originally fignifies a piece cut out of the whole z and, 
metaphorically, a ſhare of a man's ſubſtance paid by way of tribute. 
In law, it fignifies a toll or tax. Corel, 


TailLs. 2. % 


Taille, the fee which is oppoſite to fee-fimple, becauſe it is ſo 
minced or pared, that it is not in his free power te be diſpoſed of 
who owns it; but is, by the firſt giver, cut or divided trom all 
other, and tied to the iſſue of the donee. This limitation, or taille, 
is either general or ſpecial. Taille general is that whereby lands 
or tenements are limited to a man, and to the heirs of his body 
begotten; and the reaſan of this term is, becauſe how many ſo- 
ever women the tenant, holding by this title, ſhall take to his wives, 
one after another, in lawful matrimony, his iſſue by them all have 
a poſſibility to inherit one after the other. Taille ſpecial is that 
whereby lands or tenements be limited unto a man and his wife, 


and the heirs of their two bodies begotten, ad Cotvei. 
Tal“Lok. 2. J. [tailleur, from tailler, French, to cut 


One whoſe buſineſs is to make clothes. 5 
I'll entertain a ſcore or two of tailor, 
To ſtudy faſhions to adorn my body. Sbaleſp. Richard III. 
Here's an Engliſh tailor come for ſtealing out of a French hoſe 
come, tailor, you may roaſt your gooſe, Shake 
The knight came to the tailor 8, to take meaſure of his gown. 


The world is come now to that paſs, that the trailer and ſhoe- 
maker may cut out what religion they pleaſe. Heuvel. 
It was prettily ſaid by Seneca, that friendſhip ſhould not be un- 
ript, but unſtitcht, though ſomewhat in the phraſe of a tailor. 
In Covent-Garden did a tailor dwell, 
That ſure a place deſerv'd in his own hell. Kings 


To TainT, v. a. [teindre, French.] Ve 
1. To imbue or impregnate with any thing. 


The ſpaniel, ſtruc 
Stiff by the tainted gale, with open noſe ; 
Draws full upon the latent prey. Tbemſon. 


2. To ſtain; to ſully. 


We come not by the way of accuſation | 
To taint that honour every good tongue bleſſes. Shakeſpeare, 


7 Sirens taint 
The minds of all men, whom they can acquaint _ 
With their attractions. 2 Odyſſey. 
a N They the truth : 
With ſuperſtitions and traditions taigt. Milton. 
Thoſe pure immortal elements 
Eject him tainted now, and purge him off 
As a diſtemper. Milton. 


3. To infect; to poiſon ; to diſeaſe. 


Nothing taints ſound lungs ſooner than inſpiring the breath of 

conſumptive lungs. Harvey on Conſumptions. 

Salts in fumes contract the veſicles, and perhaps the tainted air 

may affect the lungs by its heat. Arbuthnot on Air. 
With wholeſome herbage mixt, the direful bane 


Of vegetable venom taints the plain. Pope. 
4. To corrupt, ; 
A ſweet-bread you found it tainted or fly- blown. Swift. 
he yellow tinging plague 


Internal viſion taints., 


; Thomſon's Springs 


To TainT, v.n, To be infected; to be touched with 


ſomething corrupting, 5 | 
Till Birnam wood remove to Dunſinane | 818885 
I cannot taint with fear. | Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 


TaAINT. 2. J. [teinte, Fr. from the verb.] 
1. AtinQure; a ſtain. | n l 
2. An inſect. | 9 5 5 


There is found in the ſummer a ſpider called a taint, of a red 
colour, and ſo little that ten of the largeſt will hardly outweigh a 


grain. | Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
As killing as the canker to the roſe, 
Or taint worm to the weaning herds that graze, Milton, 


3. Infection; corruption; depravation. 


| Her offence 
Muſt be of ſuch unnatural degree, , 
That monſters it; or your forevouch'd affection 
Fall'n into faint. a Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 
My helthounds ſhall lick up the draff and filth, h 

Which man's polluting fin with taint hath ſhed 

On what was pure. 6 Milton, 
A father that breeds his ſon at home, can keep him better from 


* 


the taint of ſervants than abroad. Tocte on Education. 
But is no rank, no ſtation, no degree, 
From this contagious taint of ſorrow free ? Prior, 


| ; Now I 
Unſpeak mine own detractlon; here abjure 


The taints and blames I laid upon my ſelf. _ Shakeſpeare. 


Ta'1NTLE85, adj. [from taint.] Free from infection; 


pure. bud 6.5 
No humours groſs, or frowzy ſteams, 
Could from her taintleſt body flow. Swwift's Miſcellanies, 


|Ta"tnTurE, a. /. [tinfura, Lat. teinture, Fr.] Taint: 


tinge ; defilement. 


See here the fainture of thy neſt, 


And look thyſelf be faultleſs, Shakeſpeare. 


To Tar. v. N tool, part. paſl, raken, ſome - 


times took ; . 


a, Iſlandick ; ey tet, I take; ey tool, 
I took. ] EN | 


1. To receive what is offered z correlative to give; 


oppoſed to . | 
hen tot L the cup at the Lord's hand, and made all the nations 


to drink, | Fer. xxv. 17. 
Be thou advis'd, thy black defign forſake 
* Death, or this counſel, from Lucippus' rake. Waller, 
An honeſt man may take a knave's advice, 
But idiots only may be coen'd Nice. Dryden. 
Madam, were 1 as Jn Id tate her counſel, Philips, 
Diftreſs'd myfelf, Ne youfrtonfin'd 1 live, 
And therefore can compaſſion rake and give. Dryden, 


2. To ſeize what is not given. 


In fetters one the barking porter ty'd, | | 
And took him trembling from his ſovercign's ide» Dryden, 


"BEE D den, , 
The tail fin is half u foot high, but upderneath level with the ?- To receive, 


No man ſhall rake the nether or the upper milſtone to pledge. 
Deut. xxiv. 6. 


For, what we know muſt be, 
Why ſhould we, in our peevith oppoſition, | 
Take it to heart ? Shakeſpeare's Hamlet, 
I will frown as they paſs by, and let them rake it as they lift, 
20 Shakeſpeare's Romeo and 2 
La you ! if you ſpeak ill of the devil, how he rakes it at heart | 


1 Shake „Twelfth Night. 
Damaſco, withbut any more ado, yielded — Toke, which 


| the balſa took In ſo good part, that he would not ſuffer his ſoldiers 


to enter it. Knoiles's Hiftery, 


The king being ih a rage, cook it grievouſly that he was mocked, 

«A re | 2 Macc. vii. 39. 
Ihe queen, hearing of a declination of monarchy, took It foi 
| as ſhe would never after hear gf the other's ſuit. Bacon, 


A followtng 


— ] N NYE NG I ATI ir er I "_= 
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A following hath ever been a thing civil, and well taken in mo- 


narchies, ſo it be without too much popularity. Bacon, 
The diminution of the power of the nobility they 200k r. hea- 
arenaons 


vIIy. 
i hope you will not expect from me 


Graunts 

If 1 have been a little pilfering, I rake it bitterly of thee to tell 
me of it, Dryden. | 

The ſole advice 1 could give him in conſcience, would be that 

which he would tale ill, and not follow, Swift. 


5. Tolay hold on; to catch wy ſurprize or artiſice. 
1 


Who will believe a man that hat 
ſoever the night caketh him ? 


Wiſe men are overborn when taken at a diſadvantage, 


Collier of Confidence, 


Men in their looſe unguarded hours they rake, 


Not that themſelves are wile, but others weak. Pope. 
6. To ſnatch ; to ſeize, | 
1 am contented to dwell on the Divine Providence, and tate up 
any occaſion to load me to its contemplation, Hale. 
7 To make priſoner, 
Appolnt a meeting with this old fat fellow, 
Where we may take Fog and diſgrace him for it. Shakeſp. 
King Lear hath loſt, he and his daughter talen. Shakeſp. 
This man was talen of the Jews, and ſhould have been killed, 
Ae, xxl. 27. 
They entering with wonderful celerity on every fide, flew and 
took three hundred Janizaries, Knolles. 


8. To 2 with pleaſure; to delight; to engage. 


ore than hiſtory can pattern, though devis'd 


And play'd to tale 1 2 Shakeſpeare. 
long 

To hear the ſtory of your life, which muſt 

Take the car ſtrangely. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 


Let her not take thee with her eyelids, Prom, vl. 25. 
Talen by Perkin“ amiable behaviour, he entertained him as be- 


came the perſon of Richard duke of Vork. Bacon, 
Their ſong was partial, but the harmony 
Suſpended hell, and rock with raviſhment 
The thronging audience, Milton, 


If 1 renounce virtue, though naked, then I do it yet more when 
ſhe lo thus beautified on purpoſe toalluretheeye, and rake the heart, 
5 Decay of Piety« 
This beauty ſhines through ſome men's actions, ſets oft all that 
they do, and tales all they come near, Locke, 
| — was ſo talen with this proſpect, chat he had no pa- 
tienee. e Wake, 
9. To entrap; to catch in a ſnare, 
Take us the foxes, that ſpoil the vines. Cant. ii. 15. 

10. To underſtand in any particular ſenſe or manner. 
The words are more properly raten for the air or wther than the 
heaven. Raleigh, 
You tale me vight, Eupolisz for there is no poſſibility ot an 
holy war. Baton's Holy War. 
1 take it, andiron brafſi, called white braſs, hath ſome mixture 


of tin to help the luſtre, Bacon. 
h Why, now you tale me; theſe are rites 
That grace love's days, and crown his nights : 
Theſe are the motions 1 would fee, * Ben Jonſon. 


Give them one (imple idea, and fee that they tale it right, and 

e eomprehend it, Locke, 

Charity talen in its largeſt extent is nothing elſe but the ſin- 

cere love of Cod and our neighbour, Wake. 

11. To exaQ, | 

Tate no uſury of him or increaſe, 

12, Jo get; to have; to appropriate, 

And the king of Sodom ſald unto Abram, Give me the perſons, 

and tale the goods to thyſelf, 1 Cen. xiv. 21. 


Lev. xxv. 36. 


13. Touſe; to my oy. 8 
Thie man always takes time, and ponders things maturely before 
he paſſes kis wart | Mutti. 
14. Vo blaſt; to inſeR, 
| Strike her young bones, 
You taking alrs, with lamenct: ! Sbab.ſpeare. 
15. To judge in favour of; to adopt. 
N he niceſt eye could no diſtinctlon make, 
t Where lay the advantage, or what fide to rakes Dryden. 
16. To admit any thing bad from without. 
I ought to have a care 
To keep my wounds trom thing aire Hudibras. 


17. To get; to procure, 

Striking ſtones, they 2-24 fire out of them. 
18, To turn to; to practiſe, | | 
It any of the family be diſtreſſed, order is taken for their re- 
llef iff any be ſubjeR to vice, or tale ill courſes, they are reproved. 
:  Bacon's New Atlantis. 

cloſe in with; to comply with. 

Old av am, 1 rate thee at thy word, 


2 Mac. x. 3. 


19. To 


And will to-morrow thank thee with my (word, Dryden. 
She to her country's uſe refign'd your [word, 
And you, kind lover, tel her at her word, Dryden, 


1 rake thee at thy word, 
20. To form; to fix, | 


Reſolutions taken upon full debate were ſeldom proſecuted with 
equal refolution, Clarendon. 


11. Lo catch in the hand; to ſeize, 
He put torth a hand, aud took me by a lock of my head, 
Enel. vill. 3. 


Rowe's Ambitions Stepmot her. 


hel not arms till urg'd by ſelf-defence, Dryden. 
22. To admit; to ſuffer, 
Yet thy moilt clay is pliant to command; 
Now take the mould z now bend thy mind to feel 
"The Rut arp motions of the founing wheel, Dryden. 


23. To perform any aQtion, 
Peradventure we ſhall prevail againſt him, and tat- our revenge 
on him, , Fer, XX. 10% 


Utah put forth his hand to the ak, and tee hold of it, for the 
oxen ſhook it, 2 Sam, vi. 6. 
Tating my leave of them, I went Into Macedonla. » 2 Cor. 
Nefore 1 proceed, 1 would tate ſome breath. Nacen. 
His wind he never tt whiltt the cup was at his mouth, but 


obſerved the rule of drinking with one breath, Haktexvill, 
A long figh he drew, | 
And, his voice failings two his laſt adieu. Dryden's Fader. 
The Sabine Clavtus came, 
Ani from afar at Dryops tee his alm. Dryden's AEncid. 
Her lovers names in order to run o'er, 
The girl e breath full thirty times and more. Dryden. 
Heighten'd revenge he ſhould have teen 
He ſhould have burnt his tutor's book. Prior. 


The hviband's affairs made it neceflary for him tu tate a voyage 
Addijon's Spedtator, 


to Naples, 


1 tet a walk in Lincolw's Inn Garden. Tatler. 


"The Carthaginian ted his feat, and Pompey entered with great 


dignity in his own perſon, 
am poſtefſbd of power and credit, can 
and tate vengeance on my enemies. 
£4. To receive into the mind. | 
When they aw the boldneſs of Peter and John, 
" of them that they had been with Jeſus, 
_ It appeared in his face, that he root great conteatment In this 
queſtion, ; 


Tather. 


they tee know- 


things demonſtrated with 
certainty z but will tate it well that I ſhould offer at a new thing. 


no houſe, and lodgeth where- 
Ecclus. xxxvi. 26. 

They ſilenced thoſe who oppoſed them, by traducing them 
abroad, or taking advantage againſt them in the houſe, Clarendon. 


gratify my favourites, 
Swift, 


iz lv. 
dur 
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Doctor Moore, in his Ethicks, reckons this particular inclina- | 


tion, to take a prejudice againſt a man for his looks, among the 
ſmaller vices in morality, and names it a proſopolepfia. 

L Addiſon's Spectator. 

A ſtudent ſhould never ſatisfy himſelf with bare attendance on 

lectures, unleſs he clearly rakes up the ſenſe. Watts. 

25. To go into. 

When news were brought that the French king beſieged Con- 

ſtance, he poſted to the ſea-coaſt to rake ſhip, Camden. 

Tygers and lions are not apt to tale the water, Hale. 


26. To go along ; to follow ; to purſue, 
| he joyful ſhort-liv'd news, ſoon ſpread around, 
Took the ſame train. Dryden. 
Obſerving Kill the motions of their flight, 
What courle they took, what happy ſigns they ſhew. Dryden. 


27. To ſwallow ; to receive, 


Conſider the inſatisfaCtion of ſeveral bodies, and of their appetite 


to take in others, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Turkeys take down ſtones, having found in the gizzard of one no 
leſs than ſeven hundred, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


28, To ſwallow as a medicine. 


Tell an ignoramus in place to his face that he has a wit above all 
the world, and, as fulſome a doſe as you give him, he ſhall readily 
take it down, and admit the commendation, though he cannot be- 


lieve the thing, South, 

Upon this aſſurance he took phyſick. Locke, 

29. Lo chooſe one of more. | 
Take to thee from among the cherubim 

Thy choice of flaming warriors, Milton, 


Either but one man, or all men are kings: take which you pleaſe, 


it diſſolves the bonds of government. | Locke, 
30. To copy. | 
Our pheanix queen was pourtray'd too ſo bright, 
Beauty alone could beauty tale ſo right. Dryden, 


31. To convey; to carry; to tranſport, | 
Carry fir John Falſtaff to the Fleet, 
Take all his company along with him. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
He ſat him down in a ſtreet ; for no man too them into his Foalk 
to lodging. : Judges, xlx. 15, 
32. To faſten on; to ſeize, | 
Whereſoever he zaketh him he teareth him; and he foameth. 
Mark, ix. 18. 
No temptation hath talen you, but ſuch as is common to man. 
5 1 Cor. x. 1 Jo 
When the froſt and rain have taten them, they grow dangerous. 


: les 
At firſt they warm, then ſcorch, and then they take, 
Now with long necks from fide to fide they feed ; 
At length grown ſtrung their mother fire forſake, 
And a new colony of flames ſucceed, den. 


No beaſt will eat ſour graſs till the froſt hath taten it. or ts 
In burning of ſtubble, take care to plow the land up round the 
field, that the fire may not tale the hedges. Mortimer. 


33. Not to refuſe; to accept. 
Take no ſatisfaction for the lite of a murderer, he ſhall he ſurely 
put to death, Num, xxxv. 31. 


Thou tat % thy mother's word too far, ſaid he, 
Aud haſt uturp'd thy boaſted pedigree, Dryden. 


He that ſhould demand of him how begetting a child gives the | 


father abſolute power over him, will find him anſwer nothing : we 
are to take his word for this, Locke, 
Who will not receive clipped money whilſt he ſees the great re- 
celpt of the exchequer admits it, and the bank and goldſmiths will 
take it of him? | » Locke. 
34. To adopt. 
1 will take you to me for a people, and I will be to you a God. 
: ; x0dus, Vis 7. 
35. To change with reſpect to place. 
When he departed, he 094 out two pence, and gave them to the 
hoſt, Luke, x. 35+ 
He put his hand into his boſom took it out, it 
was leprous, | Exodus, iv. 6. 
If you ſlit the artery, thruſt a pipe into it, and caſt a trait ligature 
upon that part containing the pipe, the artery will not beat below 
the ligature z yet do but tate it off, and it will beat immediately, 
Ra - 
Lovers flung themſelves from the top of the precipice into the A 


z and when he 


where they were ſometimes taken up alive. iſon, 
36. To ſeparate, 
A multitude, how great ſoever, brings not a man any nearer to 


the end of the incxhauſtible ſtock of number, where (till there re- 


mains as much to be added as if none were taken out, Locke. 
The living fabrick now in pieces takey 
Of every part due obſeryation make z 
All which ſuch art diſcovers, Blackmore. 


37. To admit. 
Let not 0 widow be taken into the number under threeſeore. 


I Tim, v. 9. 
Though ſo much of heaven appears in my make, 


The fouleſt impreſſions 1 eaſily take, Sift. 
38. To purſue; to goin. 
He alone | 
To find where Adam ſhelter'd cel his ways Milton. 
To the port ſhe takes her way, 
And ſtands upon the margin of the ſea, Dryden. 
Where injur'd Niſus tales his airy courſe, Dryden. 
Give me leave to ſeize my deſtin'd prey, 
And let eternal juſtice tte the way, Dryden. | 
It was her fortune once to tate her way LY 
Along the ſandy margin of the fea, Dryden. 


39. To receive any temper or diſpoſition of mind, 


They ſhall not tale ſhame. Mic. il. 6. 
Thou hatt ſcourged me, and haſt taten pity on me. To 
hey take delight in approaching to God. Iſaiab, lviii. a. 
Jade a good heart, O 3 Bar. Iv. 30. 


Men die in defire of ſome things which they cake to heart. Baton, 
Few are ſo wicked as to rake delight 

In crimes unprofitable, Dryden. 

Children, kept out of ill company, take a pride to behave them- 

ſelves prettily, percciving themſelves eſteemed, Locke. 


40. To endure ; to bear. 


I can be as quiet as any body with thoſe that are quarrelſome, and 
be as troubleſome as another when I meet with thole that will rake 


it. L' Eftrange. 
Won't you then rake a jeſt? Spettator. 
He met with ſuch a reception as thoſe only deſerve who are con- 
tent to take Its | Swiſt's Miſcellanies. 


41. To draw ; to derive. 
The firm belief of a future judgment is the moſ forcible motive 
to a good life, becauſe tuen from this conſideration of the moſt laſt= 
ing _— and miſery, Tille:ſon, 


42. To leap 1 to jump over. 
That hand which had the ſtrength, ev'n at your door, 
To cudgel you, and make you take the hatch. Shakeſpes 
43+ To aſſume. 
Fit you to the cuſtom, 
And take t* ye, as your predecefors have, 


Your honour with 14 form. Shaheſpeare': Corielanus. 
I take liberty to ſay, that theſe propoſitions are fo far from hav- 
lag an unl aſſent, that to a great part of mankind they are not 


known, Locke. 
44. To allow ; to admit, 
Take not any term, howſdever authorized by the m—_— the 


| 


ſchools, to tend for any thing till you have an lgea of it, Locke. 


TAK, 


Chemiſts tale, in our preſent 


controverf, 
which they ought to prove, 4 
1 rook your weak excuſes, | 
45. To receive with fondneſs, 


* Byle, 
De. 


I lov'd you ſtill, and 
Took you into my boſom. R : 

46. To carry out for uſe. D!) gu. 

He commanded them that th 1 8 1 
. 
47. o 1up z to receive in thou ds $, 
opinion, ght do entertain in 

3 - COTTON 
s the main motive of our preparations  - 

4 The — r are in all tangible bodies are ſcarce Kenn f. 

t hereaz 0 
_ — 0 tale them for vacuum, w s they are the moſt ative 


. R f | ; 
He took himſelf to have deſerved as much = f-nptrong Hiſtry, 


buti ; a contri, 
E nag and appearing ſooner in their firſt esd 

Is a man unfortunate in marriage? Still it! 2 
ccived; and fo tool that for — affeQtion — 


but vice in a diſguiſe, $ 
Depraved appetites cauſe us often to tale that for true N 
of it. | 


of nature which has no reſemblance D 

So ſoft his treſſes, fill'd with trickling pearl, Jew, 

You doubt his ſex, and take him for a girl, T 
Time is taken for ſo much of infinite duration as is 2 
out by the great bodies of the univerſe. 2 
They who would advance in knowledge ſhould lay down e 
a 3 not bo take words for things, Lu 4 
ew will zake'a propoſition which amounts to no C 
that God is pleaſed kc the doing of what he himfulf cm % 
for an innate moral principle, ſince it teaches ſo little. _ 


Some tories will take you for a whig, ſome whigs will ale ay 


a tory. for 


As I take it, the two prinelpal branches of preachi "oye, 
_ people what is their duty, and then to Sn 3 15 


0. 90 
48. To ſepatate for one's ſelf from an WEE 
remove for one's ſelf from any — 8 


Iwill tate of them for prieſts, Tſaiab 

Hath God aſſayed to take a nation from the alike 8 
; Deut. iv. 

I might have talen her to me to wife. Gen, 1. 00 


Enoch walked with God, and he was not, for God took him, * 


Four heifers from his female ſtore he cok, + 
49. Not to leave; not to omit, | 
Ihle diſcourſe here is about ideas, which he ſays are real thin 
and we ſce in God: in taking this along with me, to make it . 
any thing to his purpoſe, the argument muſt ſtand thus. Locle 
Young gentlemen ought not only to cake along with them a der 
idea of the antiquities on medals and figures, bur likewiſe to exer. 
eiſe their arithmetick in reducing the ſums of money to thoſe of 
their own country. | Arbulbnot on Crins, 
50. To receive payments. 
Never a wife leads a better life than ſhe does; do what ſhe will, 
take all, pay all, R Shakeſpearts 
51. To obtain by menſuration, 
The knight coming to the taylor's to take meaſure of his gown, 
perceiveth the like gown cloth lying there. Caniden, 
With a two foot rule in his hand meaſuring my walls, he wk 
the dimenſions of the room. Saut. 
52. To withdraw. . 
Honeycomb, os the verge of three ſcore, zook me aſide, and aſked 
me, whether 1 would adviſe him to marry ? Spectater. 
53. To ſeize with a tranſitory impulſe; to affect ſo a 
not to laſt. 
Tiberius, noted for his niggardly temper, only gave his attend - 
ants their diet; but once he was talen with a fit of generoſity, and 
divided them into three claſſes, Arbuthnot, 
54. To compriſe ; to comprehend, 
We always tale the account of a future tate into our ſchemes 
about the concerns of this world. Atterburys 
Had thoſe who would perſuade us that there are innate princi- 
ples, not taten them together in groſs, but conſidered ſeparately the 
parts, they would not have been fo forward to believe they were in- 
nate, Lockes 
55. To have recourſe to. | 
A ſparrow took a buſh juſt as an eagle made a ſtoop at an hare. 
; L' Eftrange, 
The cat preſently rakes a tree, and ſees the poor fox torn to pieces 


L Eftrange, 
56. To produce; or ſuffer to be produced. 
No purpoſes whatſoever which are meant for the good of that 
land will proſper, or take good effect. Spenſer. 
57. To catch in the mind. | 
Theſe do beſt who tate material hints to be judged by * 
oc 


58. To hire; to rent. 
If three ladies like a luckleſs play, 
Take the whole houſe upon the poet's day. 
59. To engage in; to be active in. 
Queſtion your royal thoughts, make the caſe yours ; 
Be now the father, and propoſe a ſon ; | 
Behold yourſelf ſo by a fon diſdain'd ; \ 
And then imagine me taking your party 
And in your pow'r ſo filencing your ſon. Sbaleſp. 


60. To incur; to receive as it happens. 
Ia ſtreams, my boy, and rivers take thy chance; 
There ſwims, ſaid he, thy whole inheritance, 


Pipe, 


Henry IV. 


Now take your turn; and, as a brother ſhou'd, | 
Attend your brother to the Stygian flood. Dryden's Anda. 
61, To admit in copulation. _ ) 
Five hundred affes yearly teok the horſe, 
Producing mules of greater ſpeed and force. Sandy 


62. To catch eagerly. 
Drances tcok the word 3 who grudg'd, long flnce, 
The riling glories of the Daunian prince. 
63. To uſe as an oath or expreſſion. 
Thou ſhalt not tate the name of the Lord in vain. 
64. To ſeize as a diſeaſe. 
They that come abroad after theſe ſhowers, 
with ſickneſs, 
I am talen on the ſudden 1 ſwimming in my head. 
69. To Taxts away. To deprive of. 
: If any take awvay — the merge this prophecy, God ſhall take 
his part out of the book of life. Rev. Xx. ” 
of biſhops was called a dill 
Clarendens 


he bill for cating ata — _ 
taking away all temporal juriſdiction. . 

Mes diſperſed objects breed confuſion, and rake away 59% 
that grave majeſty which gives beauty to the piece. 

You ſhould be hunted like a beaſt of prey; — 

By your own law I take your life azvay. da 

The fun'ral pomp which to your kings you Pays 


v. 
Exada t. 


are commonly talen 
e 


Dryden. 


piQure 


n 
Is all I want, and all you take exvay» Drydev's 
One who gives another any thingy has not always a right L 0 
| It away again. 


Not foes nor fortune take this pow'r aweys 
And is my Abelard let kind than they ? 


66. To Tak H away. To ſet aſide; to 
II we take awvay conſciouſneſs of pleaſure and 


Pope 


remove. 
painy it 


will de 
Lots 


hard to know wherein to place perſonal identity. 


67. To 


TAK 


65. To Tak care, To be careful; to be ſolicitous 
for: to ſuperintend. _ 
Thou ſhalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn. Doth 
God take care for oxen ? | i 1 Cor. ix. 9. 
68. To TAKE care. To be cautious ; to be _ 
69. To TaKxE cone. To have recourſe to meaſures, 
They meant to tate a courſe to deal with particulars by reconcile. 
ments, and cared not for any head, Bacon. 
The violence of ſtorming is the courſe which God is forced to rake 
for the deſtroying, but cannot, without changing the courſe of na- 
ture, for the converting, of ſinners. | Hammond. 
70, To Tax down. To cruſh ; to reduce; to ſup- 
reſs. 
Ppo you think he is now ſo dangerous an enemy as he is counted, 
or that it is ſo hard to fate him detun as ſome ſuppoſe ? 
| Spenſer on Ireland. 
Tate dicun their mettle, keep them lean and bare. Dryden. 
Lacqueys were never ſo ſaucy and pragmatical as now, and he 
mould be glad to ſee them taten down. Addiſcn. 


71. To TAK R down. To ſwallow; to take by the mouth. 


We cannot take devon the lives of living creatures, which ſome of 
the Paracelfians ſay, if they could be talen degon, would make us 


immortal: the next for ſubtilty of operation, to take bodies putre- | 


fied, ſuch as may be eaſily taken. 
72. To TAKE from. To derogate ; to detract. 
It takes not from you, that you were born with principles of gene- 
roſity; but it adds to you, thut you have cultivated nature. Dryden, 
73. To Tac from. To deprive of. 


Converſation will add to their knowledge, but be too apt to tate 


Bacon. 


from their virtue. Locke. 
Gentle gods, tale my breath from me. Shakeſpeare. 
1 will ſmite thee, and tale thine head from thee, 1 Sam. 


74. To TAK E Seed. To be cautious ; to beware. 


Take beed of a miichievous man. Ecclus. xi. 33+ 
Take beed leit paſſion | 
Sway thy judgment to do aught. | Milton. 


Children to ſerve their parents' int'reſt live 

Take beed what doom againſt yourſelf you give. 

75. To Take heed to. To attend. 
Nothing ſweeter than to take beed unto the commandments of the 
Lord. | | Ecclus, xxill. 27. 

76. To Tax in. To incloſe. 

Upon the ſea- coaſt are parcels of land that would pay well for 
the raking in. Mortimer's Huſbandry, 
77. To Lak E in. To leſſen; to contract : as, he took 


Dryden. 


in his Pa . | 

78. To TAKE in. To cheat; to gull: as, the cunning 
ones were taken in. A low vulgar phraſe, 

79. To TAKE in hand. To undertake. 

Till there were a perfect reformation, nothing would proſper that 
they took in hand, Clarendon. 

80. To Tak R in. Tocompriſe ; to comprehend. 

Theſe heads are ſufficient for the explication of this whole mat- 
t-r; taking in ſome additional diſcourſes, which make the work 
more even. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

This love of our country takes in our families, friends, and ac- 
quaintance, Addiſon. 

The diſuſe of the tucker has enlarged the neck of a fine woman, 
that at preſent it tales in almoſt half the body. Addiſon. 
Of theſe matters no ſatisfactory account can be given by any me- 
chanical hypotheſis, without raking in the ſuperintendence of the 

great Creator, Derham's Phyſico-Theology, 
81. To Take in, To admit. 
An opinion brought into his head by courſe, becauſe he heard 


himſelf called a father, rather than any kindneſs that he found in | 


his own heart, made him tale us in. Sidney. 
A great veſſel full being drawn into bottles, and then the liquor 


= again into the veſſel, will not fill the veſſel again fo full as it was, | 


ut that it may take in more. Bacon. 
Porter was taken in not only as a bed- chamber ſervant, but as an 
uſeful inſtrument for his {kill in the Spaniſh, Wotton, 


Let fortune empty her whole quiver on me, 
I have a ſoul, that, like an ample ſhield, 


Can take in all z and verge enough for more. Dryden. 


The ſight and touch tale in from the ſame object different 8 
f | Locke, 
There is the ſame irregularity in my plantations : I tale in none 
that do not naturally rejoice in the foil. SpeFator, 
#2. To Takt in. To win by conqueſt. 
He ſent Aſan-aga with the Janizaries, and pieces of great ord- 
nance, to take in the other cities of Tunis. Knolles. 
Should a great beauty reſolve to tale me in with the artillery of 
her eyes, it would be as vain as for athief to ſet upon a new-robbed 
paſſenger, Suchling. 
Open places are eaſily talen in, and towns not ftrongly fortitied 
make but a weak reſiſtance, Felton on the Claſjicks. 
83. To Tax R in. To receive locally. 
We went before, and ſailed unto Aſſos, there intending to tale 
in Paul. Afts, xx. 13. 
That which men take in by education is next to that which Is 
natural. ö Tillotſon. 
As no acid is in an animal body but muſt be talen in by the 

mouth, ſo if it is not ſubdued it may get into the blood. 
. | a Arbutbnot on Alimenti. 

84. To Tax E in, To receive mentally. 


the divine excellencies, yet ſo much as it can receive is of greater 
value than any other object. Hale, 
The idea of extenſion joins itſelf ſo inſeparably with all viſible 
qualities, that it ſuffers to ſee no one without taking in impreſſions 
of extenſion too. Locke, 
It is not in the r of the moſt enlarged underſtanding to 
frame one new ſimple idea in the mind, not talen in by the ways 
aforementioned. | Locke. 
A man can never have taken in his full meaſure of knowledge be- 
fore he is hurried off the ſtage. diſen, 
Let him eake in the inftruftions you give him, in a way ſuited to 
his natural inclination, Watts. 
Some genius can take in a long train of propoſitions, Watts. 
5 To Tax R notice, To obſerve. 

96. To Tax R notice, To ſhew by any act that obſer- 

vation is made. | Oats 
Some laws reſtrained the extravagant power of the nobility, the 
diminution whereof they took very heavily, though at that time 
they took little notice of it. Clarendon. 

7. To Tax R oath, To ſwear. a 
The ing of Babylon is come to Jeruſalem, and hath taken of 
the king's eed, and of him taten an oath. Exckiel. 


We take all oath of ſecrecy, for the concealing of thoſe inventions 
Which we think fit to keep ſecret. Bacon. 


8. 70 Tarn of. To invalidate ; to deſtroy ; to re- 
move. When it is immediately followed by from, 
without an accuſative, it may be conſidered either as 
elliptically ſuppreſſing the accuſative, or as being 

neutral, | 

You muſt forſake this room, and go with us; 
Your power and your command is taken of, | 
And 0 rules in Cyprus, Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
The cruel minifters 


a Took off her life. 
a gs heads of the tribes can be taken off, and the miſled mul- 


nourable, m to their obedience, ſuch an extent of mercy is ho- 


TAK 


Sena loſeth its windineſs by decocting; and ſubtile or windy 


ſpirits are taken off by incenfioh or evaporation, Bacon. 
To ſtop ſchiſms, take off the principal authors by winning and 
advancing them, rather than enrage.them by violence. Bacon. 
What tateth off the objection is, that in judging ſcandal we are 
to look to the canſe whence it cometh. Biſhop Sanderſen. 
The promiſes, the terrors, or the authority of the commander, 
mult be the topick whence that argument is drawn; and all force 
of theſe is taken off by this doQtrine. | Hammond. 
It will not be unwelcome to theſe worthies, who endeavour the 
advancement of learning, as being likely to find a clear progreſſion 
when ſo many untruths are taken of, Brown. 
This takes not off the force of our former evidence. Stilling fleet. 
If the mark, by hindering its exportation, makes it leſs valwable, 
the melting - pot can eaſily take it of | Locle. 
A man's underſtanding failing him, would take off that pre ſump- 
tion moſt men have of themſelves. Locle. 
It ſhews virtue in the falreſt light, and tablet off from the defor- 
mity of vice. | Addiſon. 
When we would rake of from the reputation of an action, we 
aſcribe it to vain- glory. Addiſon. 
„This cakes off from the elegance of our tongue, but expreiſes our 
ideas in the readieſt manner. ſon. 
The juſtices decreed, to take off a halfpenny in a quart from the 
price of ale. | Swift's Miſcellanies. 
How many lives have been loſt in hot blood, and how many 
likely to be taten off in cold! ; Blount to Pope, 
Favourable names are put upon ill ideas, to take off the odium. 


: þ . attss 
89. To TAK R of Towithhold ; to withdraw. 
He | again, that we were willing to ſay ſomewhat, in great 
courteſy took us off, and Eohdeſcended to aſk us queſtions. Bacen. 
Your preſent diſtemper is not ſo troubleſome as to take you off 
from all ſatisfactlon. Wake. 
There is nothing more reſty and ungovernable than our thoughts: 
they will not be directed what objects to purſue, nor be taken o 
from thoſe they have once fixed on; but run away with a man in 
- purſuit of thoſe ideas they have in view, let him do what he can. 
Locke. 
Keep foreign ideas from raking off our mind from its preſent 
purſuit. | Locke. 
He has taken you off, by a peculiar inſtance of his mercy, from 
the vanities and temptations of the world, Wake, 
go. To Tax of, To ſwallow, 
Were the pleature of drinking accompanied, the moment a man 
takes off his glaſs, with that fick ſtomach which, in ſome men, 
follows not many houts after, no body would ever let wine touch 


Wl” Locke. 
91. To Taxs of, To purchaſe, 
Corn, in plenty, the labourer will have at his own rate, elſe he'll 
not tale it off the farmer's hands for wages. Locle. 
The Spaniards having no commodities that we will tate of, 
above the value of one hundred thouſand pounds per annum, wün- 
not pay us. 
There is à project on foot for tranſporting our beſt wheaten 
ſtraw to Dunſtable, and obliging us to rake off yearly ſo many ton 


of ſtraw hats, wift's Miſcellanies, 
92. To Taks of: To copy. 
Take off all their models in wood, Addiſon. 


93. ToTaxe of. To find place for, 
like manner, when more are bred ſcholars than preferments can 


take off. Bacon's Eſſays» 
94. TH Tax of, To remove. 
When Moles went in, he took the veil of until he came out, 
Exod. xxxive 34. 
If any would reign and take up all the time, let him take them 
off, and bring others on. Bacon, 


95. To Tacks order with. To check; to take courſe 
with. ; 
Though he would have turned his teeth upon Spain, yet he was 
taken order with before it came to that. Bacon, 


96. To Tak R out. To remove from within any place. 
Griefs are green 
And all thy friends which thou muſt make thy friends 
Have but their ſtings and teeth newly ta'en out. Shakeſpeare. 
97. To Tacks part, To ſhare, 1 | 
Take part in rejoicing for the Tour over the Turks. Pope. 
98. To Tart place. To prevail; to have effect. 
Where arms rake place, all other pa are vain ; 
Love taught me force, and force ſhall love maintain. Dryden. 
The debt-a man owes his father rakes place, and gives the father 


a right to inherit. Locke, | 


99. To TAKE up, To borrow upon credit or intereſt, 
man is through with them in honeſt taking up, they ſtand upon 
ſecurity. ; hakeſpeare. ; 
We take up corn for them, that we may eat and live, chem. 
She to the merchant goes, 
Rich cryſtals of the rock the rakes wp there, 
Huge agat vaſes, and old china ware. cg Juvenal. 
I have anticipated already, and talen up from Boccace before I 
come to him, Dryden's Fables. 
Men, for want of due payment, are forced to take up the neceſ- 
ſaries of life at almoſt double, value. Swift, 


| 100. To be ready for; to engage with. 
Though a created underſtanding can never take in the fulneſs of 


His diviſions are, one power againſt the French, 
And one againſt Glendower z perforce, a third 
Muſt tate up us. Sony Henry IV. 
101. To TAK ER up. To apply to the ule of, 
We took up arms, not to revenge ourſelves, _ 
But free the commonwealth, | 
102. To Tax . To begin, + 
They ſhall tate up a lamentation for me. Exel. xxv. 17. 
Princes friendſhipy which they take up upon the ac countsof judg- 
ment and merit, they moſt times lay down out of humour, - Sauth, 


103. To TAKE wp. To faſten with a ligature paſſed 
under. A term of chirurgery. | 

A large veſſel opened by incifion muſt be raken up before you 

proceed. Sharp. 
104. To TAKE wp. Toengroſs; to engage. 

Over-much anxiety in worldly things takes up the mind, hardly 


Addiſon, 


admitting ſo much as a thought of heaven. Duppa. 
Take my eſteem: 

If from my heart you aſk or ho for more, , 

I grieve the place 1s raken wþ before. Dryden, 


1 intended to have left the ſtage, to which my genius never 
much inclined me, for a work which would have taken up my life 
in the performance. Dryden's Juvenal. 

To underſtand fully his particular calling in the commonwealth, 
and religion, which is his calling, as he is a man, takes 7 his 
whole time. Locke, 

Every one knows that mines alone furniſh theſe : but withal, 
countries ſtored with mines are poor z the digging and refining of 
theſe metals raking wp the labour, and waſting the number * 

le. . 
a e were ſo confident of ſucceſs, that moſt of my fellow-ſoldiers 
were taken up with the ſame imaginations. Addiſon, 
. The following letter is from an artiſt, now taken up with this in- 
vention. ö , Addiſon, 

There-is ſo much time taken up in the ceremony, that before 
they enter on their ſubjeR the dialogue is half ended. 


Bacen's Advice te Villiers. 


Conſtantine & mock, 
The affairs of religion and war took tantine ſo much, 
o Arbut, „ 


Locke. N 


The multiplying of nobility brings a ſtate to neceſſity z and, in 


The ſmooth pates now wear nothing but high ſhoes; and if a, 


TAE 


When the compaſs of twelve books is taker up in theſe, the 
reader will wonder by what methods our author could prevenc deing 
tedious, A, Pope's Eſſay on Homer» 

105% To Takk wp, To have final recourſe to. 

" Arnobius aſſerts, that men of the fineſt parts and leatning, rbe- 
toricians, lawyers, phyſicians, deſpiſintz the ſentiments they 
once been fond of, took up their reſt in the Chriſtian religion. 

| Addiſon on the Cbriſtian Religions 
106. To TAK R wp, To ſeize; to catch; to arreſt. 

Though the ſheriff, have this authority to rake wp all ſuch ſtrag - 
glers, and impriſon them, yet ſhall he not work that terror in their 
hearts that a marſhal will, whom they know to have power of life 


and death. Spenſet « 
was talen * for laying them down. Sbalſpeare. 
ou have taken np, > 
Under the counterfeited zeal of God, 
The ſubjects of his ſubſtitute. Shakeſpeares 


107. To TAk E up, To admit, 1 
The ancients rook up experiments upon credit, and did build 
great matters upon them. Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
108. To Taks h. To anſwer by reproving; to re- 
One of his relations took him up roundly, for fooping ſo much 
below the dignity of his profeſſion, Dee 
log. To TAK . To begin where the former left off. 
The plot is purely fiction; for 1 rake it up where the hiſtory has 
laid it down. D 
Soon as the evening ſhades prevail, 
The moon tates uh the wond'rous tale, 
And nightly to the liſt' ning earth 
Repeats the ſtory of her birth, 
116. To Tarn od, To lift 
Take up theſe cloaths here quickly: | 
Where 's the cowlſtaff ? ; e e 
The leaſt things are taben wp by the thumb and forefinger: 
when we would tale up a greater quantity, we would uſe the thumb 
and all the fingers. | "Rays 
Milo tot wp a calf daily on his ſhoulders, and at laſt arrived at 
firmneſs to bear the bull. ats. 
111. To Tacks = To oceupy locally, | 
The people by ſuch thick throngs ſwarmed to the place, that 
the chambers which opened towards the ſcaffold were 3 5 
c | aycvard. 
; All vicious enormous practices are regulaily conſequent, where 
the other hath taken up the lodging. : Hammond. 


Addiſon's SpeFtator. 


root vp the Guildhall, ſat in Grocer's Hall. Clarendon. 
When my concernment takes up no mbre room than myſelf, 
then, ſo long as I know where to breathe, I know alſo where to 
be happy, South. 
Theſe things being compared notwithſtanding the room that 
mountains take wp on the dry land, there would be, at leaſt eight 
oceans required, | . Burnet's Theory. 
When theſe waters were annihilated, ſo much other matter muſt 
be created to rake vp their places. * | Burnet, 
Princes were fo taken up with wars, that few could write or read 
befides thoſe of the long robes, ' Temple. 
The buildings about took up the whole ſpace. — Arbutbnor, 
112. To Taks up. To manage in the place of another. 
I have his horſe to take wp the quarrel, Shakeſpeare. 


* » 


taking up quarrels, or Mos the peace. range. 
113. Yo Taxs up, To compriſe. | 
I prefer in our countryman the noble poem of Palemon and 
Arcite, which is perhaps not much inferior to the Ilias, only it 
takes up ſeven years. Dryden's Fables. 


114. ToTaxs up, To adopt; to aſſume. 


ſome of the Romiſh and reformed churches, affixing them to men's 
particular entities, abſolutely conſidered. Hammond. 
The command in war is given to the ſtrongeſt, or to the braveſt; 
and in peace, taken up and exerciſed by the boldeſt. Temple. 
Aſſurance is properly that confidence which a man takes up of 
the pardon of his ſins, upon ſuch grounds as the ſcripture lays 
down, South. 
The French and we till change ; but here 's the curſe, 
They change for better, and we change for worſe ; | 
They take up our old trade of conquering, Ne, 
And we are taking theirs, to dance and ſing. Dryden, 
He that will obſerve the concluſions men tale up, muſt be ſatiſ- 
fied they are not all rational. f - Leckes 
Celibacy, in the church of Rome, was commonly forced, and 
taken up under a bold vow. 3 Atterbury, 
Lewis Baboon had talen up the trade of clothier, without ſerving 
his time. Arbuthnot's Hiſtory of Fohn Bull. 
* Every man takes up thoſe intereſts in which his humour engages 
M. ; pe. 
If thoſe proceedings were obſerved, morality and religion would 
ſoon become Faſhionable court virtues, and be taken wp as the only 


metliods to get or keep employment. Swift, 
Take up no more than you, by worth may claim,' i 
Leſt ſoon you prove a bankrupt in your fame. Young, 


115. To TAK R up, To collect; to exact a tax. 

This great baſſu was born in a poor country village, and in his 
childhood talcen from his Chriſtian parents by ſuch as take up the 
tribute children, Knolles's Hiflory of the Turks, 

116. To TAK R en. To appropriate to; to aſſume ; 
to admit to be imputed to, rn 

If I had no more Mit than he, to fake a fault wp me that he 
did, he had been hang'd for't, = » Shakeſpeare 

He took not on him the nature of angels, but the ſeed oy” "9" ar 

; t. Is 19s 

For confederates, I will not tate upon me the knowledge how the 
princes of Europe, at this day, ſtand affected towards Spain. 

8 „ Bacon War with Spain. 
Would I could your ſuff rings bear; 
Or once again could ſome new way invent, 


To take upon myſelf your puniſhment | | Dryden. 
She loves me, ev'n to ſuffer for my ſake 
And on herſelf would my refuſal tate. Dryden, 


117. To Tax R wpon. To aſſume; to claim authority, 
| The ſenſe ſometimes a proaches to neutral, 
e 


Theſe dangerous unſafe lunes i'“ th' king ! beſhrew them: 
He muſt be told on 't, 29 he ſhall ; the office 


Becomes a woman beſt ; I'll take 't wpen me, Shakeſpeare, 
Look that E take upon you as you ſhould, — — 
This every tranſlator rabefb upon himſelf to do. ellen. 


The parliament took upen them to call an aſſembly of divine,” to 


judge. : | Sanderſon, 
118. This verb, like prendre in French, is uſed with 
endleſs multiplicity of relations. Its uſes are ſo nu- 
merous-that they cannot eaſily be exemplified ; and 
its references to the words governed by it fo general 


ſuccedaneous terms, But commonly that is hardeſt 
to explain which leaſt wants explication. I have 
expanded this word to a wide diffuſion, which, I 
think, is all that could be done. | 8 
To Tax B. v. u. 
1. To direct the courſe; to have a tendency to. 
The inclination to g20dnels, If it lſſue not towards men, it will 
take unto other things. 6 Bacen, 
| BB Mm | Ts 


ryden's Don Sebaſtian. 


Committees, for the convenience of the common-council who | 


The greateſt empires have had their riſe from the * * of - 


God's decrees of ſalvation and damnation have been taken up by | 


ſettle ſome church controverſies, of which many were unfit to - 


and lax, that they can hardly be explained by any 


—  ——— ˙¹ w. 
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TAK 


to be troubled with the gout z but the deflution 


The king be 
 tahing alſo into his breaſt, waſted his lungs. Bacon» 
All men being alarmed with it, and in dreadful ſuſpenſe of the 
event, ſome too, towards the parle. Dryden. 
To ſhun thy lawleſs luſt, the dying bride, 
Unwary, took along the river's fide, Dryden. 
An apple of Sodom, though it may entertain the eye with a 
florid he and red, yet fills the bind with ſtench and foulneſs : 
* fair in look and rotten at heart, as the gayeſt and moſt rakin 
things are. South, 
ords and thoughts, which cannot be changed but for the 
' worſe, muſt of neceſſity eſcape the tranſient view upon the theatre 
and yet without theſe a play may take, Dryden. 
Each wit may praiſe it for his own dear ſake, | 
And hint he writ it, if the thing ſhould rake. Addiſon. 
The work may be well performed, but will never rake if it is 
not ſet off with proper ſcenes. . Addiſon's Freebolder. 
May the man grow wittier and wiſer by finding that this ſtuff 
will not tale nor pleaſe | and'fince by a little ſmattering in learn» 
ing, and great conceit of himſelf, he has loſt his religion, may he 
find It again by harder ſtudy and an humbler mind ! Bentley. 
3. To have the intended or natural effect. 
In impreſſions from mind to mind, the impreſſion taketh, but is 
overcome by the mind paſſive before it work any manifeſt effect. 
Bacon's Natural Hiflorys 
The clods, expos'd to winter winds, will bake 


2. To pleaſe ; to gain reception, 


For putrid earth will beſt in vineyards take, Dryden. 
» To catch; to fix, 
When flame taketh and openeth, it giveth a noiſe, Bacon. 


5. Toa TAKE after, To learn of; to reſemble z to imi- 
tate. 
Beaſts, that converſe 
With man, tale after him, as hogs 
Get pigs all th' year, and bitches dogs, Hudibras. 
We cannot but think that he has talen after a good pattern. 
| Altterbury. 
6. To Tart in with, lo reſort to. 
Men once placed rake in with the contrary faftion to that by 
which they enter, 6 Bacon's Eſſays. 
7. To TAK on, To be violently affected. 


Your huſband is in his old tunes again z he ſo takes on vonder 


with my huſband, that any madneſs I ever yet beheld ſeemed but 
tamenels to this diſtemper, Shakeſpeare. 
In horſes, the Imell of a dead horſe maketh them fly away, and 
tale on an if they were mad, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
8. To TAK RH on, 'Toclaim a character. 
I take not on me here as a phyſician: 
Nor do I, as an enemy to peace, 
Troop in the throngs of military men! 
But rather 
To purge th' Fhſtructlone, which begin to ſtop 
Our very velns of lite, Shakeſpears's Henry IV. 
9. To Tax on, To grieve to pine, 
How will my mother, for a father's death, 
Take on with me, and ne'er be Catisfled ! Shaheſpeare. 
10. Je Tat wo. To apply to; to be fond of. 
Have him underſtand it as a play of older people, and he will 
take to it of himſelf, Locke, 
Miſs Betty won't tate to her book, Sqoift. 
The helts to titles and large eſtates could never tale to their 
books, yet are well enough qualified to lign a receipt for half a 
year's rent. Swift's Miſcellanies, 
11. To Takn to, To betake to ; to have recourſe. 
If had raken to the church, 1 ſhould have had more ſenſe than 
to have turned my ſelf out of my benefice by writing libels, 


Dryden. 
The callow forks with Vezard and with ſnake 
Are fed, and, ſoon as e'er te wing they take, 
At fight thoſe animals for food purſue. - Dryden. 
Men of learning who take to buſineſs, diſcharge it generally 
- with greater honeſty than men of the world. Addiſon. 


12. To PAK . To top, 

The mind of man being naturally timorous of truth, and yet 
averſe to chat diligent ſearch neceſſary to its diſcovery, it muſt 
needs take vp ſhort of what Is really fo, Glanville. 

"This grated harder upon the hearts of men, than the ſtrangeneſs 
of all the former articles that cook up chiefly In ſpeculation, South. 

Sjnners at laſt rake wp, and ſettle in « contempt of all religion, | 

Which ie called fitting in the ſeat of the ſcorntul. Tillotſon, 
13. Je Tax up. To reform. 

Thie rational thought wrought ſo effectuably, that It made him 

4%. and from that time prove a good huthand, Locke, 
14. To TAK wp with, 'To be contented with. 

The ass taker wp with that for his fatlsfactlon, which he reckon- 

ed upon before for hls misfortune, L'Eftrange, 

The law and goſpel call aloud for active obedience, and ſuch a 
piety as tales not wp with idle inclinations, but ſhows itſelf in ſolid 
3 of practice, | South, 

I could at eaſily take wp with that ſenſeleſy allertion of the Stoicks, 
that virtues and vices are real bodies and diſtinck animals, as with 
(his of the Atheiſt, that they can all be derived from the power of 
mere bodies, Bentley, 

A poor gentleman ought not to be curate of a pariſh, except he 
bo cunninger than the devil. It will be difficult to remedy this, 
becauſe whoever had half his cunning would never rake wp wwith a. 
vicarage of ten pounds, Seu 

In atfalrs which may have an extenſive Influence on our future 
happineſs, wo ſhould not take wp With probabllities, Wattt's Log, 

15. 1 aN wp with, To lodge; to dwell, 

Who would not rather take up wwith the wolt in the woods, than 
make ſuch a clutter In the world ? L'Eftrauge. 

Are dogs ſuch deſirable company to rake up wwith F South, 

16. Le Pax with, To pleaſe, 

Our gracious matter Is a precedent to bie own ſublects, and ſea- 
fonable mementos may be uſeful m and being difercetly uſed, cannot 
but tate well with him. Bacon, 

Tax, the participle paſſ. of tale. 

Thou at taken in thy miſchief, 2 Sam. xvi. 8. 

He who letteth will let, until he br taken out of the way. 

a T. I. 7. 
It concerns all who think it worth while to be in earneſt with 
thelry Immortal fouls, not to abuſe themſelves with a falſe confi- 
dence z a thing iv ealily rates up, and fo hardly lald down. 


South's Sermons, 
Scallger, comparing the two orators, 8 chat nothing can be 
tables from enham, 


Demotthepes, nor added to Tully, 
"Though he that ls full of them thinks it rather an eaſe than op- 
prefſion to ſpeak them out, yet his auditors are perhaps as much 
taken up with themſelves, Government of the Tengue, 
The 6bjeQ of delire once tue away, 
"Thx then not love, but pity which we pay. 
Ten. . { | from tate. ] He that takes, 
He will hang upon him like a diſeaſe 1 
Me le woner caught than the peſtilence, 
And the tater runs prefently mad. Shateſpeare, 
The dear (ale beyond the ſens increafed the number of rater: 3 
nd the raters jarring and braw!ing one with another, and foreclo- 
4 the fikes, taking their Kind within harbour, decreaſed the 
number of the taken. : Carew. 
The far diftance of this county from the court hath afforded it 
e (\perfodesr from takers and purveyors. Carew, 
Berry coffee and tobacco, of which the Turks are great caters, 


«ondenſe the (pirits, awd make them ſtrong. Bacon, 
Few like the Fabi ot the Scipios are, 
Tart of cities, conquerors In War, DPenbam, 


3 


— * 


He to betray us did himſelf betray, 
At once the taker, and at once the prey» 
Seize on the king, and him your priſoner make, 
While I, in kind revenge, my taker take. 
Rich cullies may their boaſting ſpare, 
They purchaſe but ſophiſticated ware : 
"Tis prodigality that buys deceit, 
Where both the giver and the taker cheat. ö 
TalkING. . /; [from take.) Seizure ; diſtreſs of 
mind, 
What a taking was he in, when your huſband aſked who was in 
the baſket! | 


Shakeſpeare. 
She ſaw in what a tak 
The knight was, by his furious ara” 4 Butler. 

Ta“L BOT. /. [It is borne by the houſe of Talbot in 
their arms.] A hound, It is ſo uſed in Vaſe's tranſ- 
lation of Grotius. 

TALE. n./. [rale, from tellan, zo tell, Saxon. ] 

1. A narrative ; a ſtory, Commonly a ſlight or petty 
account of ſome trifling or fabulous incident: as, a 
tale of a tub, | 

This ſtory prepared their minds for the reception of any tales 
relating to other counties. atts, 

2. Oral relation. | 

My conſcience hath a thouſand ſeveral tongues, 
And ev'ry tongue brings in a ſev'ral tale, ; 
Shakeſpeare, 


Denbam. 
D ryden . 


And every tale condemns me for a villain. 
Life is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of ſound and fury, | 
Sandes nothing. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
ermia, for aught I could read, 

Could ever hear by tale or hiſtory, 

The courſe of true love never did run ſmooth, Shakeſpeare. 
We ſpend our years as a fale that is told, Pſalm xc. 9. 

3. [Talan, te count, Saxon.] Number reckoned. 
umber may ſerve your purpoſe with the ignorant, who meaſure 


by tale, and not by weight, | Hooker, 
For ev'ry bloom his trees in ſpring afford, 
An autumn apple was by tale reſtor'd.  Dryden's Virgil. 
Both number twice a-day the milky dams, 
And once ſhe takes the tale of all the lambs. Dryden. 
The herald for the laſt proclaims 
A ſilence, while they anſwer'd to their names, 
To ſhun the fraud of muſterg falſe ; 
The tale was juſt. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
Reaſons of things are rather to be taken by weight than tale, 
Collier on Cloaths. 


4. Reckoning; numeral account, 
In packing, they keep a juſt tale of the number that every hogſ- 


head containeth, Carew. |. 
Money being the common ſcale | 
Of things by meature, weight and tale; 
In all th' affairs of church and Rate, 
"Tis both the balance and the weight. Butler. 


Twelve returned upon the principal pannel, or the tales, are 


ſworn to try according to their evidence. Hale. 
5. Information; diſcloſure of any thing ſecret, 
From hour to hour we ripe and ripe, 
And then from hour to hour we rot and rot 
And thereby hanga a tales Shakeſpeare, 


Birds live in the air freeſt, and are apteſt by their voice to tell 
tales what they find, and by their _ to expreſq the ſame. Bacon. 

TALBBEARER, . // [tal and bear.] One who gives 
officious or malignant intelligence, | 

The liberty of a common table is a tacit invitation to all in- 
truders ; as buftoong, ſpies, ta/ebearers, flattererss L'Eftrange. 

In great families, ſome one falſe, paultry ra/ebearer, by carrying 
ſtories from one to another, ſhall inflame che minds, and diſcom- 
poſe the quiet of the whole family. South. 

TALEBE"ARING. 1. / [taleand bear.) The act of in- 
forming; officious or malignant intelligence, 

The ſaid Timothy was extremely officious about their miſtreſs's 
perſon, endeavouring, by flattery and ralebearing, to ſet her againſt 
the reſt of the ſervants, Arbuthnot, 

TALENT, . J. [talentum, Lat.] 

1. A talent ſigniſied ſo much weight, or a ſum of mo- 
ney, the value differing according to the different 
ages and countries. Arbutbnot. 

Five talents in his debt, 


His means moſt ſhort, his ereditors moſt ſtraight, Shakeſp. 
Two tripods caft in antiek mould, 
With two great talents of the fineſt gold, Dryden. 


2. Faculty; power; gift of nature. A metaphor bor- 
- rowed from the talents mentioned in the holy writ, 


It is uſed ſometimes ſeriouſly, and ſometimes lightly. 
Many who knew the treaſurer's talent in removing prejudice, 
and reconciling himſelf to wavering affectlons, believed the toſs of 
the duke was unſcaſonable. h Clarendon, 
He is chiefly to be conſidered in his three different talents, as a 
exitick, katiriſt, and writer of odes. Dryden, 
Tis not my talent to conceal my thoughts, 
Or carry (miles and ſunſhine in my face, 

When diſcontent fits heavy at my heart. Addiſon's Cato. 
They are out of their element, and logick is none of their talent. 
Baker on Learning, 
Perſons who poſleſs the true talent of raillery are like comers ; 

they are ſeldom ſeen, and all at once admired and feared, 
8 Female Quixote. 
He, Agelius, though otherwiſe a very worthy man, yet having 
no talent tor diſputation, recommended Sifinnius, his lector, to en- 
gage in a conference,  Waterland, 
3. Qualit ; diſpoſition. An improper and miſtaken uſe, 
1 hough the nation generally was without any ill talent to the 
church in doQrine or diſcipline, yet they were not without a jea- 
louſy that popery was not enough diſcountenanced, Clarendon, 
It is the talent of human nature to run from one extreme to 
another, | NE Sevift, 
TA'L18MAN. % [I know not whence derived: rica, 


he} A magical charaQer. 

If the phyſicians would forbid us to pronounce gout, rheuma- 

tiſm, and ſtone, would that ſerve like ſo many taliſmant to deſtroy 

the diſcaſes ? Sevif?, 

Of taliſmans and figils knew the power, 

And caretul watch'd the e hour. Pete. 
Tatr$MA'NICK, adj, [from tali/man.] Magical. 

The figure of a heart bleeding upon an altar, or held in the hand 

2 Cupid, has always been looked upon as ta/iſmanick in dreſſes of 

this nature. 


To Tal x. v. . [raclen, Dutch.) 

1. Jo ſpeak in converſation ; to ſpeak fluently and fa- 
miliarly, not in ſet ſpeeches ; to converſe. 

1 will buy wich you, (ell with you, tat with you; but I will not 

eat with you. | Shaheſpeare. 

Now Is this vice's d become a ſquire, and talks as famillarly 

of John of Gaunt as if he had been ſworn brother to him z and he 

never ſaw him but once. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

The princes refrained ta/ting, and laid their hand on their mouth. 


Jeb, xxix. 9. 

The children of thy people Rill ra/k againſt thee. Exch. 
Here tree from court-compliances he walks, 

And with himſelf, his beſt adviler, talks. Waller. 


Ax God remembers that we are but fleſh, unable to bear the nearer 
approaches of divinity, and ſo tali with us as once with Moſes 


D den. 


Addiſon. | 


throu a cloud; fo he forgets not that he yy 
| 9 life, a vital active ſpirit. he breathed" into «1 the 


Mention the king of Spain, he tall: very notably yes Pity, 


Ali, | 


out of the Gazette you drop him, 
2. To prattle z to youu impertinently, 
| ypocrites auſterely talk 
Of purity. , | | 
y heedleſs tongue has talk'd away this life, Mie, 
Conſider well the time when Petavius began to all 2 
manner, : Waris 


3. To give account. | 55 

The cryſtalline ſphere, whoſe balance weighs 

The trepidation talk'd. | Mit: 
The natural hiſtories of Switzerland talk much of the fall of theſ; 
"_— wn the 3 3 Ne £45 | A 
We will conſider whether 2 
talks of, oy 594 MT EI 2 
4. To ſpeak; to reaſon; to confer, 1 

Let me talk with thee of thy judgments. Jer. xii, 
Will ye ſpeak wickedly for God, and talk deceitfully for him 


Job, xiii, . 
It is a difficult taſk to tali to the purpoſe, and t J 1 75 
1 into our diſcourſes, A cob vt life and 


_ Taiking over the things which you have read with your com 
nions, fixes them upon the mind. Watt, 


Talk. 2. / [from the verb.] 


1. Oral converſation ; fluent and familiar ſpeech, 
We do remember; but our argument 
Is all too heavy to admit much talk, Shakeſpeare 
Perceiving his ſoldiers diſmayed, he forbad them to have an talk 
with the enemy. Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turk 
How can he get wiſdom that driveth oxen, is occupied in their 
labours, and whoſe talt is of bullocks? Ecclus, XVI l. 


This ought to weigh with thoſe whoſe reading is d 
much talk and little knowledge. q ED * 
In various tat th' inſtructive hours they paſt, 0 
Who gave the ball, or paid the viſit laſt. Pipe. 


2. Report; rumour. | 
I hear a tall up and down of raiſing our money, as a means to 
retain our wealth, and keep our money from being carried away, 


' . Locle. 
3. Subject of diſcourſe. 
What delight to be by ſuch extoll'd, 
To live upon their tongues and be their alt, 
Of whom to be deſpis'd were no ſmall praiſe ? Milton, 
TaLK. n./. [tale, French.) A kind of ſtone, 
Stones compoſed of plates are generally parallel, and flexible and 
elaſtick : as, tall, cat ſilver or glimmer, of which there are three 
lorts, the yellow or golden, the white or ſilvery, and the black, 
Woodward's Foſſils, 
Venetian tall kept in a heat of a glaſs furnace, though brittle 
and diſcoloured, had not loſt much of its bulk, and ſeemed nearer 
of kin to talk than mere earth. Boyle, 
TA'LKATIVE. adj, [from talk.) Full of prate; lo- 
quacious. | 
If 1 have held you overlong, lay hardly the fault upon my old 
age, which in its diſpoſition is talkative. Sidney. 
This may prove an inſtructive leſſon to the diſaffected, not to 
build hopes on the taltative zealots of their party. Addiſon, 
I am aſhamed I cannot make a quicker progreſs in the French, 
where every body is ſo courteous and talkative, iſons 
The coxcomb bird ſo talkative and grave, 
That from his cage cries cuckold, whore, and knave 
Though many a paſſenger he rightly call, 
, You hold him no philoſopher at all. Z Pepe. 
TALKATIVENESs, 2. / [from talkative.) Loquacity; 
garrulity; fulneſs of prate. | 
We call this taltativeneſs a feminine vice; but he that ſhall ap- 
8 loquacity to women, may perhaps ſometimes need to light 
iogenes's candle to ſeek a man. * Government of the Tongue. 
Learned women have loft all credit by their impertinent taltative- 
neſs and conceit. Swifts 
TA'LKER, 1. J. [from talk.] 
1. One who talks. | 
Let me give for inſtance ſome of thoſe writers or talkers who deal 


much in the words Nature or Fate. Watts. 
2. A loquacious perſon ; a pratler. 
| Keep me &mpany but two years, 
Thou ſhalt not know the ſound of thine own tongue. 
Farewell; I'll grow a talker for this jeecr. = Shakiſpeare, 


If it were deſirable to have a child a more briſk talter, ways 
might be found to make him ſo; but a wiſe father had rather hie 
ſon ſhould be uſeful when a man, than pretty company. 
| Locke on Education, 

3. A boaſter ; a bragging fellow. 

The greateſt ta/kers in the days of peace have been the moſt pu- 
ſillanimous in the day of temptation, - Taylor, 
TLx xv. adj. [from talk,) Conſiſting of talk ; re- 
ſembling talk, 
The tally flakes in the ſtrata were all formed before the ſubſi- 


dence, along with the ſand, Woodward on Foſfis. 
| TAL. adj, [t4l, Welſh.] 
1. High in ſtature, | 
Bring word, how tall ſhe is, Shak. Antony and Cleopatras 
Tuo of nobler ſha 
Erect and tall, wn Mila. 


2. High; lofty. 
Winds ruſh'd abroad 


From the four hinges of the world, and fell 
On the vext wilderneſs, whoſe talleſt pines, 
Though rooted deep as high, and ſturdieſt oaks, . 
Bow'd thelr ſtiff necks. Milton's Paradiſe „ en 
They lop, and lop, on this and that hand, eutting away the tall 
ſound, and ſubſtantial timber, that uſed to ſhelter them from the 
winds. . Davenen' 
May they encreaſe as faſt, and ſpread their boughs, 
As the high fame of their great awner grows ! 
May he live long enough to ſee them all 
Dark ſhadows caſt, and as his palace l/; 
Methinks I ſee the love that ſhall be made, 
The lovers walking in that am'rous ſhade, 
3. Sturdy ; luſty. 
I'll ſwear thou art a ral fellow of thy hands, and that thou wilt 
not be drunk z but 1 know thou art no tal fellow of thy dent, 
and that thou Wilt be drunk; but I would thou wouldſt be 4 _ 
fellow of thy hands, Shakeſpeare's Winter i 
TAa'LLAGE. #. /. [taillage, Fr.] Impoſt ; exciſe. 
The people of Spain were better afſe&ed unto Philip than to 11 
dinando, becauſe he had impoſed upon them many taxes and 1 
laget, Bacon's Henry 7 
Ta'LLow. „ J [ralge, Daniſh.] The greaſe or fat 
an animal; coarſe ſuet. FO 
She 's the kitchen wench, and all greaſe ; and I know eng 8 » 
uſe to put her to, but to make a lamp of her, and run from - 1 
her own light» I warrant her rags, and the talloco in them, 
burn a Lapland winter. -$ 10 
The new world is ftocked with ſuch ſtore of kine . * 
brought hither out of Europe fince the firſt diſcovery, * \ hides 
Spaniards kill thouſands of them yearly, for their tall wr 15 
only. n. 
Snuff the candles cloſe to the talloxw, which will make 3 


To Ta'trow. v. 4. [from the noun. ] To greale ; of 


Walter 


ment with rallow. es 


1 


1 LowCHANDLBR. . . zallow and chanidelier, Fr.] 

yo wan makes candles of tallow, not of wax. 
Naſtineſs, and ſeveral naſty trades, as tallowochandlers, butchers, 
and neglet of cleanſing of gutters, are great occafions of a e. 
H. on the lague. 

v. 2. J. [from tailler, to cut, French .] 
* ſtick notched or cut in conformity to another 
ſtick, and uſed to keep accounts by. 
So right his judgment was cut fit, 

And made a tally to his wit. Hudibras. 
The only talents in eſteem at preſent are thoſe of Exchange 


Alley 3 one tally is worth a grove of bays, Garth. | 


Have you not ſeen a baker's maid 
Between two equal panniers ſway'd ? 
Her tallies uſeleſs lie and idle, 
If plac'd exactly in the middle. Prior. 
rom his rug the ſkew'r he takes, 
And on the ſtick ten equal notches makes 
With juſt reſentment flings it on the ground, 
There take my tally of ten thouſand pound. Swift 
Any thing made to ſuit another, 
4 So ſuited in their minds and perſons, 
That they were fram'd the rallies Gr each other : 
If any alien love had interpos'd, 
It muſt have been an eye-ſore to beholders. Dryden. 
7 Ta'LLY. v. &. [from the noun.] 'To fit; to ſuit ; 
to cut out, ſo as to anſwer any thing, 
Nor ſiſter either had, nor brother; 
They ſeem'd juſt tally'd for each other. Prior. 
They are not ſo well tallied to the preſent juncture. Pope. 
7 Ta'LLY. v. 2. To be fitted; to conform; to be 
uitable. 4 
K found pieces of tiles that exactly tallied with the channel. 
Addiſon on Italy. 
TxLmuD. J. J, The book containing the Jewiſh 
TaaLMUD. J. tradidons, the rabbinical conſtitutions 
and explications of the law. 


Ta'LNE55. #. / [from tall.] Height of ſtature ; pro- 
cerity. | 
AH hideous giant, horrible and high, 
That with his talneſs ſeem'd to threat the ſky. Spenſer. 

The eyes behold ſo many naked bodies, as for talneſs of ſtature 

eculd hardly be equalled in any country. Hayward, 
Ta'LON. z. I. [talon, French.) The claw of a bird 
of prey. ; 
It may be tried, whether birds may not be made to have greater 
or longer talent. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
Upward the noble bird direQs his wing, 
And, tow'ring round his maſter's earth-born foes, 
Switt he colleQs his fatal ſtock of ire, 
Lifts his fierce talon high, and darts the forked fire. Prior. 
Ta'MARIND free. #. /. [tamarindus, Latin.] 

The flower of the tamarind-tree conſiſts of ſeveral leaves, which 
are ſo placed as to reſemble a papiljonaceous one in ſome meaſure; 
but theſe-expand circularly, from whoſe many-leaved flower-cup 
riſes the pointal, which afterward becomes a flat pod, containing 
many flat angular ſeeds ſurrounded with an acid blackiſh pulp. 


Miller. 
Lenitives are caſſia, tamarinds, manna. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Lay me reclin'd | 
Beneath the ſpreading tamarind, that ſhakes, 
Fann'd by the breeze, its fever-cooling fruit. Thomſon, 
 Ta'vanisx. 1. / [tamarice, Latin. ] 

The flowers of the tamariſk are roſaceous. Miller, 

Tamariſt is a tree that grows tall, and its wood is medicinal, 
Mortimer's Huſbandry, 


Ta'uBARIN E. . / [tambourin, Fr.] A tabour; a 
{mall drum. It ſhould be rambourin, 
Calliope with muſes moe, 
Soon as thy oaten pipe began to ſound, , 

Their ivory lutes and tambarines forego. Spenſer*s Paſt, 
TAME. adj. [came, Saxon; taem, Dutch; tam, Dan.] 
1. Not wild; domeſtick. 

Thales the Milefian ſaid, That of all wild beaſts a tyrant is 

the worſt, and of all tame beaſts a flatterer. Addiſon, 

2, Cruſhed ; ſubdued ; depreſſed ; dejected; ſpiritleſs; 
If you ſhould need a pin, 

You could not with more tame a tongue deſire it. Shakeſp. 

And now their pride and mettle is aſleep, 

Their courage with hard labour tame and dull, Shakeſpeare. 

A moſt E man made tame to fortune's blows, 

wu by the art wk known and feeling ſorrows, 
regnant to good pity. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Pralle him, each ſavage furious bro, Meer a 
That on his ſtores do daily feaſt ; 
And you, tame ſlaves of the laborious plough, 
Your weary knees to your Creator bow. Roſcommon, 
3. Spiritleſs ; unanimated: as, @ tame poem. A low 
phraſe. 
To 'TAME. v. 1. 


atamgan, Gothick ; vemean, Sax. 
tammen, Dutch, 


1. To reduce from wildneſs; to reclaim; to make| 


gentle, 


Thoſe that tame wild horſes, 
Pace *em not in their hands to make 'em gentle; 
But top their mouths with ſtubborn bits. Shakeſpeare. 
1. To ſubdue; tocruſh; to depreſs ; to conquer. 
If the heavens do not their viſible ſpirits 
Send quickly down to tame the offences, 
Humanity muſt perforce prey on itſelf, Shakeſp. King Lear, 
"They cannot tame f | 
Or overcome their riches z not by making 
Baths, orchards, fiſh-pools, letting in of ſeas 


Here, and then there forcing them out again. Ben Feonſon, 
A puling cuckold, would drink up 
The lees and dregs of a flat tamed piece. Shakeſpeare. 


A race unconquer'd, by their clime made bold, 
The Caledonians, arm'd with want and cold, 


Have been for ages kept for you to tame. Waller. 


Tamar. adj. [from tame.] Suſceptive of taming. 
Ganzas are ſuppoſed to be great fowls, of a ſtrong flight, and 
eaſily lamcabie ;; divers of which may be ſo brought up as to join 
gether in carrying the weight of a man. Wilkins, 
A MELY. adv. [from tame.] Not wildly ; meanly ; 
ſpiritleſly, 


True obedience, of this madneſs cur'd, 


Stoop tamely to the foot of majeſty. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
What courage tamely could to death conſent, 
And not by ſtriking fi: the blow prevent ? Dryden, 
Once a champion of. renown, 
So famely can you bear the raviſh'd crown ? Dryden, 
Has he given way ? 


Did he look tame ; 
8 oh amely on, and let them paſs? Addiſon. 


Rare boo nd reverence your prelate, whom you 2 
Ta'uenkss. 1. J. from tame.] 
£ 1. © quality of being tame; not wildneſs, 

oh ant of ſpirits ; timidity, 
3 muſt appear rather like tameneſi than beauty, and 


authority to inſults, ert. 


TAN 


TEA. n. /. [from a_ Conqueror; ſubduer. 


He, great tamer of all human art, 


Dulneſs ! whoſe good old cauſe I yet defend. Pepe. 


Ta"miny. 2. ½ A woollen ſtuff. 


Ta"Mxin, . / The ſtopple of the mouth of a great gun. 
0 Tur ER. v. a. [of uncertain derivation, derived 
by Skinner from tempero, Latin.] 

1. To be buſy with 4 


Pp yſick. 
"Tis in vain 
To tamper with your crazy brain, 
Without trepanning of your ſkull 
As often as the moon 's at full. 


ceſſity. 


3. 


uſeleſs. 


That key of knowledge, which ſhould give us entrance into the 
receſſes of religion, is by ſo much tampering and wrenching made 


Decay of Piety. 


"Tis dangerous tampering with a muſe 
The profits ſmall, and you have much to loſe 18 
For though true wit adorns your birth or place, 
Degenerate lines degrade the attainted race. 


ered in it. 


o deal; to praQtiſe ſecretly, 
Others tamper d 


5 


For Fleetwood, Deſborough, and Lambert. Hudibras. 
To TAN. v. 4. [Tannen, Dutch; tanner, French.] 


1. To impregnate or imbue with bark. 


A human ſkull covered with the (kin, having been buried in ſome 
limy foil, was tanned or turned into a kind of leather, Grew's MI. 
Black cattle produce tallow, hides, and beef; but the greateft 


part of the hides are exported raw for want of bark to ras them. 


gularity. 


mundane ſpace. 
TAaNnG1BILITY. 2. ½¼ 0 
being perceived by the touch. : 
Ta"NG1BLE, adj, [from tango, Lat.] Perceptible by 
the touch, DE | 
_ Tangible bodies have no pleaſure in the conſort of air, but en- 
deavour to ſubact it into a more denſe body, 
By the touch, the tangible qualities of bodies are diſcerned, as 
hard, ſoft, ſmooth, 
To TA'NGLE, v. 4. [See entangle.] 


1. To implicate z to knit together. 


Swift, 
They ſell us their bark at a good price for tanning our hides 5 
leather. Sevift's Miſcellanies. 
2. To imbrown by the ſun. 
His face all tann d with ſcorching ſunny ray, 
As he had travell'd many a ſummer's day 
Through boiling ſands of Araby and Ind. Spenſer, 
Like ſun-parch'd quarters on the city gate, 
Such is thy tann'd ſkin's lamentable ſtate, Donne. 
A brown for which heaven would diſband 1 
The galaxy, and ſtars be fann'd. Cleaveland. 


TAN E for taten, tab en. III ſpelt. 


Two trophies tene from th' eaſt and weſtern ſhore, 


And both thoſe nations twice triumphed o'er. May's Virgil. 
Tans, 2. /. [tanghe, Dutch, acrid.] 
1. A ſtrong taſte; a taſte left in the mouth. 
Sin taken into the ſoul, is like a liquor poured into a veſſel; ſo 
much of it as it fills it alſo ſeaſons: ſo that although the body of 
the liquor ſhould be poured out again, yet Rill it leaves that ran 
behind it. 
It is ſtrange that the ſoul ſhould never once recal over any of its 
pure native thoughts, before it borrowed any thing from the body; 
never bring into the waking man's view any other ideas but what 
have a tang of the caſk, and derive their original from that 


2, Reliſh; taſte. A low word. 


There was not the leaſt rang of religion, which is indeed the 
worſt affectation in any thing he ſaid or did. 


3. Something that leaves a ſting or pain behind it. 


She had a tongue with a tang, 
Would cry to a ſailor, Go hang. 


2. To eninare ; to entrap. 


She means to tangle mine eyes too. 
"Tis not your inky brows, your black Gilk hair, 
Your bugle eye-balls, nor your cheek of cream. 
10 quoth he, perceive 
My king is tangled in affection to 


A creature of the queen's, lady Anne Bullen. Shakeſpeare. Tarr. 1. J [rapen, Saxon,] A wax candle; a light, 


You muſt lay lime to tangle her deſires 
By wailful ſonnets, whoſe compoſed rhimes 


Shall be full fraught with ſerviceable vows, Shakeſpeare. 
If thou retire, the dauphin, well appointed, 

Stands with the ſnares of war to tangle thee, Shakeſpeare. 

Now ly'ſt victorious | 

Among thy lain ſelf-kill'd, 

Not willingly, but tangled in the fold 

Of dire neceſſity. Milton's Ageniftes. 
Skill'd to retire, and in retiring draw 

Hearts after them, tangled in amorous nets. Milton. 


With ſubtile cobweb cheats, 
They 're catch'd in knotted law-like nets; 
In which when once they are-tntangled, 


The more they ſtir, the more they re tang/ed, Hudib. 


3. To embroil ; to embarraſs. 


Ta'nGLE. . /. [from the verb. 
interwoven in one another, or 
ſame thing perplexed. 


When my ſimple weakneſs ſtrays, 
Tangled in forbidden ways, 
He, my ſhepherd | is my guide, 
He's before me, on my fide. 


To TANGLE. v. . To be entangled. 


Shrubs and tangling duſhes had perplex'd 
All path of man or A. 


He leading ſwiftly rowl'd ” 
In tangles, and made intricate ſeem ſtrait, 
To f ſwift, 88 


. Hudibras. 
He tried waſhes to bring him to a better complexion, but there | 


was no good to be done; the very tampering caſt him into a diſeaſe, 
| 8 L'Eftr ange. 
2. To meddle; to have to do without fitneſs or ne- 


Roſcommon. 
Earl Waltheof being overtaken with wine, engaged in a conſpi- 
racy; but, repenting next morning, repaired to the king, and dif- | 
covered the whole matter: notwithſtanding which he was be- 
headed upon the defeat of the conſpiracy, for having but thus far 


Addiſonꝰ: Freebelder. 


South. 


union. 
Loc ke. 


Atterbury. 


Shakeſp.. Tempeſt, 
4. Sound; tone: this is miſtaken for tone or twang. 
" There is a pretty affeQation in the Allemain, which gives their 

ſpeech a different rang from ours. . 
To TANG. v. n. This is, I think, miſtaken for rwang.] 

To ring with, 
Be oppoſite with a kinſman, ſurly with thy ſervants ; let thy 
tongue rang arguments of ſtate z put thyſelf into the trick of ſin- 
Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. 
TANGENT, n. / [tangent, Fr. tangens, Latin. ] 
Tangent, in trigonometry, is a right line perpendicularly raiſed 
on the extremity of a radius, and which touches a circle fo as not 
to cut it; but yet interſects another line without the circle called 
a ſedant, that is drawn from the centre, and which cuts the are to 
which it is a tangent, 
Nothing in this hypotheſis can retain the planets in their orbs, 
but they would immediately deſert them and the neighbourhood ot 
the ſun, and vaniſh away in tangents to their ſeveral circles into the 
Bentley's Sermons. 


from tangible.) The quality of 


Holder. 


Trevouxs 
Bacon. 


Locte. 


Shakeſps 


Craſhaww, 


Anon. 
A knot of things 
Ferent parts of the 


TAP 


Sport with Amaryllis in the ſhade - | | 
Or with the tangle: of Nezra's hair, Auma 

T NST. 3. [an Iriſh word ; an taanifter, Erſe.] 
Preſently after the death of any of their captains, they aſſemble 
themſelves to chuſe another in his ſtead, and nominate commonly 


blood to be tariff, who ſhall next ſucceed him in the ſaid captainry» 


| Spenſer on Ireland. 
Ta"nisTRY, #. /; [frotn tanift. | 
The Iriſh hold their lands by taniffry, which is no more than a 
perſonal effate for his life-time that is taniſt, by reaſon he Is ad- 
mitted thereunto by election. Spenſer on Ireland. 
If the Iriſh be not permitted to purchaſe eſtates of freeholdsy 
which might deſcend to their children, muſt they not continue 
their cuſtom of tanifiry * which makes all their poſſeſſions uncer- 
tain. avies on Ireland. 
By the Iriſh cuſtom of taniſtry, the chieftains of every country, 
and the chief of every ſept, had no longer eſtate than for life in 
their chieferiesz and when their chieftains were dead, their ſons, 
or next heirs, did not ſucceed them, but their raniſs, who were elec- 
tive, and purchaſed their elections by ſtrong hand, Davies on Irel« 
Tank. . /. [tanque, Fr.] A large ciftern or baſon. 
Handle your pruning knife with dexterity ; go tightly to your 
bufineſs: you have coſt me much, and muſt earn it: here 's plen- 
tiful proviſion, raſcal ſallading in the garden, and water in the 
tank; and in holy days, the licking of a platter of rice when you 
deſerve it, Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 
TA"NKARD, 2. J. [tanquaerd, Fr, tankaerd, Dutch; tan- 
caird, Iriſh.] A large veſſel with a cover, for ſtrong 
drink, 
Hath his tanbard touch'd your brain? 
Sure they re fall'n aſleep again. Ben Jonſon. 
Marius was the firſt who drank out of a filver tankard, atter the 
manner of Bacchus, Arbuthnot on Coins. 
| When any calls for ale, fill the largeſt tantard cup top full. 


Ta"nNzr. n./; [from tan.) One whoſe trade is to 
tan leather, . 
Tanners uſe that lime which is newly drawn out of the kiln, 
and not lacked with water or air, Maxon. 
Ta'npiT. 2. J. [from tan and pit. ] A pit where leather 
is impregnated with bark. 
Ta'nsy. n. /. [tanacetum, Lat.] An odorous plant. 


1 0 
Ta'nTALISM. . / [from tantalixze.) A puniſhment 
like that of Tantalus, CTY, bt 
A lively repreſentation of a perſon lying under the torments of 
ſuch a tantaliſm, or platonick hell. Addiſon's Speftator, 
To Ta'NtAL1zE, v. a. [from Tantalus, whoſe puniſh- 
ment was to ſtarve among fruits and water which he 


ſures which cannot be reached. 
Thy vain deſires, at ſtrife | 
Within themſelves, have tantaliz'd thy life. Dryden, 
The maid once ſped was not ſuffered to rantalize the male part 
of the commonwealth, ; Addi 

TA'NT AMOUNT. 5. / [ French.] Equivalent. 

If one third of our coin were gone, and men had equally one third 
leſs money than they have, it muſt be fantambunt: what I 'ſcaps 
of one third leſs, another muſt make up. Locke. 


TanTi'vy. adv. [from the note of a hunting horn, fo 


* 
* 


Skinner.) To ride tantivy is to ride with great ſpeed. 
TA'NTLING. #. J. [from Tantalus.] One ſeized with 
hopes of pleaſure unattainable, my 
| Hard life, 
To be ſtill hot ſummer's cantlings, and 
The ſhrinking ſlaves of winter. | Shakeſpeare, 
To Tap. v. &. [1appen, Dutch ; rapper, French. 
1. To touch lightly ; to ſtrike gently. + 
2. [T. * Dutch.] To ng a veſlel ; to broach 
veſſel, It is uſed likewiſe of the Iiquop. 
That blood, alrcady like the pelican, 
Haſt thou tapt out, and drunkenly carouzed, Shakeſpeare, 
He has been tapping his liquors, while I have been ſpilling my 
Wait with patience till the tumour becomes troubleſome, and 
then tap it with a lancet, Sharp's Surgery. 
Tar. n. /. [from the verb.] 
1. A gentle blow. 
This is the right fencing grace, tap for tap, and ſo part fair. 
e 3 Henry IV. 
Each ſhakes her fan with a ſmile, then gives her right hatd wo- 
man a fap upon the ſhoulder. » Addiſon's Spetrtator. 
$ at hot cockles once I laid me down, 
And felt the weighty hand of many a clown, 
Buxoma gave a gentle tap. 
So Huron-leeches, when their patient lies 
In feveriſh reſtleſſneſs with unclos'd eyes, 
Apply with gentle ftrokes their ozier rod, | | 
And tap by tap invite the ſleepy ou Harte. 
2. A pipe at which the liquor of a veſſel is let out, 
A gentleman was inclined to the knight of Gaſcoigne's diſtem- 
per, upon hearing the noiſe of a tap running. Der bam. 
Tart. u. / [xzppan, Saxon. | A narrow fillet or band 
of linen, | ; | 


Will you BY any 1 * or lace for your cape, 
» my 


Gay's Paſtorali. 


My dainty duc car a? Shakeſpeare, 
This pouch that 's ty'd with tape 4 
I'll wager, that the prize ſhall be my due. Gay. 
On once a flock-bed, but repair'd with ftraw, | 
With zape-ty'd curtains never meant to draw. Pope. 


Get me a taper in my Rudy, Lucius: 
When it is lighted, come and call me. 
My daughter and little ſon we 'll drefs 
With rounds of waren tapers on their heads, 
And rattles in their hands, Shakeſpeare. 
If any ſnatch the pure taper from my hand, and hold it to the 
devil, he will only burn his own fingers, but ſhall not rob me of 
the reward of my good intentions Taylors 
There the fair light, 
Like Hero's raper in the window plac'd, 
Such fate from the malignant air did find, X 
As that expoſed to the boiſt'rous wind. Waller, 
To ſee this fleet, | 
Heay'n, as if there wanted lights above, 
For tapers made two glaring comets riſe, Dryden. 


Ta'ern. adj. [from the form of a taper.) Regularly 


narrowed from the bottom to the top; pyramidal ; 
conical, x 


Her taper fingers, and her panting breaſt, 
He praiſes, 


baleſpeare. 


AX 


Dryden. 
From the beaver the otter differs in his teeth, which are Ge: ; 
and in his tail, which is feline, or a long taper. Cretu. 


To TAT rIA. v. . To grow gradually ſmaller. 


bres being the broadeſt and largeſt ; the ſupertor leſfer and leſſer, for 


Muri Paradiſe Loft, g 


the greater ny of the trunk, © Roy 
uch be the dog, 

Wich tap'ring tall, that nimbly cuts the wind. Tickel. 

Ta EBSTRY, 


the next brother; and then next to him do they chuſe next of the 


wiſt, | 


could not touch.] To torment by the ſhew of plea- 


expreſſed in articulate ſounds. From Tantdvi, ſays - 


The back is made tapering in form of a pillar, the lower verte- 


— — — 


| 
4 
| 
; 


KK A a 


TAPROTRY. . / NN tapiſſerie, tapit, French; 
tapetum, Lat.] Cloth woven in regular figures. 
TX Ins the deſk 
That's cover'd o'er with 'Turkiſh rapphry, 
There is a purſe of due ats. Shakeſpeare, 
he caſernents are with golden tiflue ſpread, 
And horſes hoofs, for earth, on ſilken tap firy tread. Dryden, 
One room is hung with tapeſtry, in which are wrought the figures 
of the great perf us of the latnily. Addiſon. 
* : . . J. {raprtia, Lat.) Worked or figured 
To their work they fit, and each doth chuſe 
; What ſtory ſhe will for her tapet take, Spenſer, 
Ta'proOT, . / [tap and rer.] The principal ſtem 
of the root. | 
Some put under the trees raiſed of ſeed, about four inches below 
the place where they ſow their ſeeds, a ſmall piece of tile to ſtop 
the running down of the raproot, which occaſions it to branch when 
it comes to the tile, | Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
TA'rsTER, . / [from ah.] One whoſe buſineſs is to 
draw beer in an alchouſe. 
The oath of a lover is no. ſtronger than the word of a rapfter 3 
* are boch the confirmers of falſe reccanings. Shakeſpeare, 
'hough you change your place, you need not change your 
trade : 1 'I be your rapfer ill, Shakeſpeare, 
The world is come now to that paſs, that the vintner and rapfter 


may broach what religion they pleaſe ; and the apothecary ma 
mingle her as he pleaſes, None, 


Though the painting grows decay'd, 
The houſe will never loſe its trade; 
Nay, though the treacherous rapfter Thomas 
Hangs a new angel two doors from us. Swift, 
'Tar. 1. J. Ixane, Saxon; tarre, Dutch; tiere, Dan.] 
Liquid pitch ; the turpentine of the pine or fir 
drained out by fire, 
| Then, foaming rar, their bridles they would champ, 
And trampling the fine element e ramp. Spenſer, 
A man will not loſe a hog for a halfpenny worth of tar, 
; Camden's Remains. 
Tax. A. J. [from tar uſed in ſhips.] A ſailor; a ſea- 
man, in contempt. 
In ſenates bold, and fierce in war, 
| A land commander, and a tar. 
To Tar, v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To ſmear over with tar. 


2. 'I'o teaze z to provoke, [ragarro.] 
There has been much to do on both ſides ; and the nation holds 
It no ſin to tarre them on to controverſy, Shakeſpeare, 
Two curs ſhall tame each other; pride alone 
Shakeſpeare. 


Sewift's Miſcellanies, 


Muſt tar the maſtifts on, as twere the bone. 
FARLNTULA, u. , [Italian 3 farentule, French. ] An 
inſe& whole bite is only cured by muſick. 
This word, lover, did no leſs pierce poor Pyrocles, than the right 
tune of muſick toucheth him that is fick of the rarantula. Sidney, 
He that uſes the word tarantu/a, without having any idea of 
what It ſtands for, means nothing at all by it, Locke, 
TanDariON, , / [tardo, Latin.] The act of hin- 
dering or delaying. | 
* hy IGRADOUS, adj, [tardigradus, Lat.] Moving 
ow 5. 
It is but a low and tardigradeut animal, preying upon advantage, 
and otherwiſe may be eſcaped, Bren, 
TA'rDILY, adv. [from tardy.] Slowly; ſluggiſhly. 
He was indeed the glaſs, h 
Whereln the noble youth did dreſs themſelves z 
Speaking thick, which nature made his blemith, 
Became the accents of the valiant 1 
For thoſe that could ſpeak Naw and tardily, 
Would turn their own perfection to abuſe, 
To ſeem like him. 5 Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


'Ta'kDinges, „. . 1 tardy.] Slowneſs ; ſluggiſh- 
nels ; unwillingneſs to action or motion. 
A tardineſs in nature, 
Which oſten leaves the hiſtory unſpoke, : 
That it intends to do, Shakeſp. King Lear. 


Ta'rpiTY. x. / [tarditas, from tardus, Latin; tardi- 
weth, Fr.] Slowneſs z want of velocity, 
Suppoſe ſome obſervable tardity in the motion of light, and then 
aſk how we thauld arrive to perceive it ? Digby. 
Our explication Includes time in the notions of velocity and 7ar- 
0 Digby on the Houl, 
TARDY. adj. [tardus „Lat. ard, Fr.] 
1. Slow; nat ſwiſt. | | 
Nor thould their age by years be told, 
Whole touls more fwitt than motion climbs 
And check the tardy flight of time, Sandyi's Paraph. 
2. Sluggiſh z; unwilling to action or motion, 
a chold that navy Which while betore 
Provok'd the tardy Englith cloſe to tight, 
Now draw their beaten vellels clute to ſhore, 


As larks lie dar'd to (hun the hobbies fight. Dryden. 
When certain to o'ercome, inclin'd to fave, 


 Tardy to vengeance, and with mercy brave. Prior, 
3. Dilatory ; late; tedious, | 
You ſhall have letters from me to my fon 
In your behalf, to meet you on the way 3 
Re not ta'en tardy by unwiſe delay. Shateſp, Richard III. 
Death he as oft accus'd 
Of tardy execution, fince denounc'd 
The day of his offence, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
The tardy plants In our cold orchards plac'd, 
Reſerve their trult for the next age's taſte 1 
There a (mall grain in ſome few months will be 


| A firm, a lofty, and a ſpacious tree. Waller. 
, Tardy of ald, unſcal thy heavy eyes, 
Awake, and with the dawning day arife, Dryden. 
You may freely cenſure him tor being rardy in his payments. 


: eh buthnit, 
4. Unwary. A low word, 
Yield, feoundrel baſe, quoth he, or die, 
Thy lite is mine, and Niberty 1 
But if thou think“ wok thee rardy, 
And dar'it preſume to be fo hardy 
To try thy fortune v'er a-treſh, 
1 '11 wave my title to yo ** 
5. Criminal z offending. A low word. 
If they take them tardy, they endeavour to humble them by 
way of repiltal : thoſe sps and miſmanagements are uſually ridi- 
culed. ; Geller on Pride. 


. Tv. u . [terder, Fr. from the adjective.] 
To delay ; to hinder, 


Mudibrat. 


1 choſe 

Camillo for the miniiter, to poiſon 
My friend Pulixenes ; which had been done, 
Rut that the good mind of Camillo rardiad | 
My weist command. Sdp. Winter's Tave, 
Tang, l from teres, Dutch, to conſume. Shinxer, ] 

A weed that grows among corn. 

"Through hatred of carer, the corn in the field of God Is 8 


v Heoter 
ye Wer al contributions ſuch teachers met with, ſerved to in- 


TAR 


1 
vite more labourers, where their ſeed- time was their harveſt; and 
by ſowing rares they reaped gold. y Decay of Pity. 

My country neighbours begin not to think of being in general, 

which is being abſtrated from a its inferior ſpeczes, before they 
come to think of the fly in their ſheep, or the tares in their 7 
OCRE» 
TARE, . /. [French.) A mercantile word denoting 
the weight of any thing containing a commodity ; 
alſo the allowance made for it, | 
Tart, preterite of tear, | 
The women beat their breaſts, their cheeks they tare. Dvyd. 
TarGt, n. J. rahʒa, Saxon; rarge, Ital. rarge, 
PA AKGET. { French; tarian, Welch, which ſeem3 the 
original of the reſt; an taargett, Erſe.] A kind of 
buckler or ſhield borne on the left arm. It ſeems to 
be commonly uſed for a defenſive Weapon, lels in cir- 
cumference than a ſhield. 
Glancing on his helmet made a large 
And open gath therein, were not his targe . 
That broke the violence. Spenſer. 
I took all their ſeven points in my target. Shak:jpeare. 
Henceforward will I bear 
Upon my target thiee fair ſhining ſuns. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
The arms ſhe uſeth moſt is the target, to ſhroud fertelf under, 
and fence away the blow, Howel's England's Tears. 
"Thoſe leaves 
They gather'd, broad as Amazonian targe. Milton, 
The Greeks the gates approach'd, their targets caſt 
Over their heads, ſome ſcaling-ladders plac'd 
Azainſt the walls, Derham. 
TARGET ER, . J. [from target.] One armed with a 
target. 

For horſemen and for targetiers none could with him compare. 
Chapman. 
Ta'rGUM. . / an] A paraphraſe on the pen- 

tateuch in the Chaldee language, F 
Ta'riyy, 2. J. [perhaps a Spaniſh word; tarif, Fr.] 
A cartel of commerce, 

This branch of our trade was regulated by a tariff, or declaration 

of the duties of import and export. Addiſen. 


Tarn, n, /. [tiorn, Iſlandick.] A bog; a fen; a 
marſh; a pool; a quagmire. | 

To Ta'rn18H, v. a. [ternir, French.) To ſully; to 
ſoil ; to make not bright, | 


Let him pray for reſolution, that he may diſcover nothing that 
may diſcredit the cauſe, tarniſb the glory, and weaken the example 


of the ſuftering. Collier. 
Low waves the rooted foreſt, vex'd, and ſhedy 
What of its tarniſp'd honours yet remain. Thomſon. 


To TA'RNISH, v. . To loſe brightneſs.” 

If a fine object ſhould tarniſb by having a great many ſee it, or 
the muſick ſhould run moſtly into one man's ears, theſe ſatisfac- 
tions would be made incloſure, Collier of Envy. 


TarrawLiing, . J. [from rar.] 
1. 1 you cloth ſmeared with tar. 
g ome the gall'd ropes with dauby marling bind, 


2. A ſailor, in contempt. | | 
Was any thing wanting to the extravagance of this age, but the 
making a ling tar pat in and a ſwabber the hero of a tragedy ? 
7 Dennis, 
'TA'RRAGON. . / A plant called herb dragon. 
TA"RRIANCE. . / [from tarry.] Stay; delay; per- 
haps ſojourn, 
| Diſpatch me hence 
Come, anſwer not z but do it preſently, 


TA'RRIER, . / [This ſhould be written terrier, from 
terre, French, the earth.] 

1. A ſort of ſmall dog, that hunts the fox or otter out 
of his hole. | 

The fox is earthed but I ſhall ſend my two tarriert in after 


him. Dryden. 
2. One that tarries or ſtays, 
To TNA. v. u. [targir, French.] 
1. To ſtay; to continue in a place. 
Tarry 1 here, 1 but attend on death; 
But fly I hence, I fly away from life, Shakſpeare. 


yet am tender, young, and full of fear, 
And dare not die, but fain would carry here. Dryden. 
2. To delay; to be long in coming. | 
Thou art my deliverer, make no tarrying, O God! P/alms. 


wine. Proverbs, xxill. 30. 
3. To wait; to expect attending. 
Tarry ye here for us until we come again. 
To TA'kRY. v. a, To wait for, 

I will go drink with you, but J cannot carry dinner. Shakeſps 
TA'RSEL. . / A kind of hawk. | 

Hiſt! Romeo, hiſt! O for a falc'ner's voice, 
To lure this terſel gentle back again! 

A falc'ner Henry is, when Emma hawks 
Wich her of tar/els and of lures he talks. Prior. 
Ta“Asus. . / [T4jo® 3 1 Fr.] The ſpace be- 

twixt the lower end of the focil bones of the leg, and 
the beginning of the five long bones that are jointed 
with, and bear up, the toes; it compriſes ſeven 
bones, and the three oſſa cuneiformia. Di#. 

Anobſcure mation, where the conjunction is called ſynanthroſis; 
as, in joining the tarſux to the metatarſus, Wiſjemar. 


Tarr, adj. [reapr, Saxon; faertig, Dutch. ] 
1. Sourz acid; acidulated ; ſharp of taſte, 
2. Sharp; keen; ſevere. 

| Why ſo tert a favour 


Rxodvs, xxiv. 14, 


Shakeſpeare. 


Shakeſpeare, 


To trumpet ſuch good tidings ? 
When his humours grew tart, as being now in the lees of tavour, 
they brake forth into certain ſudden exceſles, Motten. 


Tax Tr. . ½ [tarte, French; varta, Ital. taart, Dan.) 
A ſmall pie of fruit. 

Figures, with divers coloured earths, under the windows of the 
houſe on that fide near which the garden ſtande, be but toys; you 
may fee as good fights in rarer. Bacon's Kſſays. 

TA'RTANK, . /, 8 Ital. tartane, French.] A 
veſſel much uſed in the Mediterranean, with one 
malt and a three-cornered ſail, 

1 tet out from Marſeilles to Genoa in a tartare, and arrived late 
at a {mall French port called Caſſis. Addiſon. 

TA NTA. . % [rartarus, Lat. 
1. Hell. A ward uſed by the old poets. Now obſolete. 
With this the damned ghoſts he governech, 

And furies rules, and cartare tempeceth. Spenſer, 

He in tartar limbo worte than hell 

A devil in an everlaſting garment hath him, 
One whoſe hard heart Is button'd up with ſteel, —Shakeſp, 
2. [Tartre, Fr.] Tartar is what ticks to wine caſks, 
either white or red, as the colour of the wine from 


whence it comes: the white is preferable, as con- 
f 7 N 


Or ſearcloth maſts with ſtrong tarpawling coats, Dryden. | 


I am impatient of my earriance, i; are | 


Who hath woe and redneſs of eyes? they that rarry long at the | 


TAs 


taining leſs droſs or earthy parts: the he | 
Germany, and is the zarcar of the — ne ien 


The fermented juice of grapes 10 artly turned Ning. 
or lees, and partly into that eruſt or 2 . into Hud d 
— 2 * 4 and _ mn _ by the fir: be divided into aly 

_ differing ſubſtances, four of which ate got acid * 
ſo manifeſtly acid as the terter itſelt. mee n 
TarTA'reAN, adj. [tartarus, Lat.] Hellith, By, 
His throne mix'd with tartareen lulphur. M: 
TarTA REOUS. adj, [from carter] * 
1+ Conſiſting of tartar. 
In fruits, the rtarecus parts of the ſap are tl 
fibres defigned for the ſtone, and the vily 0 the fred with; te 


* that is — . 


* 


. G ö ; 
2. Helliſh. ee 
The ſpirit of God downward purg'd 
The black tartarcors cold infernal dregs, 
Adverſe to life, | M 
ton, 


Te TarTARI ZE, v. 4. {from tartar.) To i 
with tartar, { ang Bien "MPregnate 
TA'RTAROUS, adj, [from tartar.) Containi 
conſiſting of Wa 225 ö 
TA ATU Y. adv. [ from tart. 
1. Sharply; ſourly; with acidity, 
2. Sharply ; with poignaney; with ſeverity, 
Seneca, an ingenious and fententious writer, way by Caligyl 
tartly called arena * calce, land without lime. Wl N 
3. Wich ſourneſs of aſpect. 2 8 
How tartly that gentleman looks 
| — He is of a very melancholy diſpolition, 
TA'RTNESsS. 1. . [from art.] 
1. Sharpneſs; ſourneſs; acidity. 


Of theſe ſweets put in three gallons, more or leſs into 
head, as the en of your cyder requires. . an hogf. 


2. Sourneſs of temper ; poignancy of language, 
They cannot be too ſwert tor the king's tartneſs. Shakep, 

Task. 1. J [taſche, French; taſſa, Ital.] 

1. Something to be done impoſed by another. 


Relie ves me from my taſk of ſervile toi] 


Sh akeſteare, 


Mortimer, 


Daily in the common priſon elſe enjoin'd me, Milten, 
2. Employment; buſineſs. 
His mental powers were equal to greater taſt:. Atterbury, 
No happier taſt thele faded eyes purtue, 
Toread and weep is all they now can do, Pope, 


3. To take to TASK. To reprove; to reprimand, 
A holy man root a ſoldier te taſk upon the ſubject of his profeſ. 


fion, L'Eftrarge, 
He diſcovered ſome remains of his nature when he met with ; 
football; for which Sir Roger took him te taſk. Addis, 


To Task. v. a. [from the noun.] To burthen with 
ſomething to be done. 
Forth he goes, 

Like to a harveſtman, that s taſt'd to mow, 

Or all, or loſe his hire. Shakeſp. Coriolamu, 
a Some things of weight, 
That taſt our thoughts concerning us and France. Shakeſp, 
I have drynk but one cup to-night, and that was craftily quali 
fied too; and behold what innovation it makes here, I am untor- 
tunate in the infirmity, and dare not ta my weakneſs with any 
more. 5 Shakeſpeare's Othelle, 
Divert thy thoughts at home; 

There tat thy maids, and exerciſe the loom. Dryden, 
TA'SKER, n. J. [taſk and maſter.) One who 
Ta"sKMASTER, F impoſes taſks, ' 

All is; if 1 have grace to uſe it ſo, 
As ever in my great taſtmaſter's eye. Milton, 
The ſervice of fin is perfect flavery; and he who will pay obe- 
dience to the commands of it, ſhall find it an unreaſonable raſt- 
maſter, and an unmeaſurable exactor. South, 
Hear, ye ſullen powers below; 
Hear, ye taſters of the dead. Dryden and Lee. 
TA'SSEL. n.f. [tafſe, French; tafſellus, low Latin.] 
An ornamental bunch of ſilk or glittering ſubſtances, 
Then took, the ſquire an horn of bugle ſmall, 
Which hung adown his ſide in twiſted gold 
And taſſeli gay. . 2 
Their heads are tricked with taſſeli and flowers. anch. 
Ta“ssEL. N. J [carduus fullonius.] An herb. See 
TA'zIL. I TEAEZLI. | ; Ainſworth, 
TA'S$ELED. adj, [from tafſel.] Adorned with taſlels, 
Early, ere the odorous breath of morn 
Awakes the ſlumb'ring leaves, or ted horn 
Shakes the high thicket, haſte I ali about. : Milton, 
Ta'ss ES. n./, Armour for the thighs. Ainſworth, 
Ta'sTABLE, adj. That may be taſted; ſavoury ; re. 
liſhing. 
The? diſtilled oils are fluid, volatile and taſable. Boyle, 
To TASTE. v. a, [rafter to try, French, ] 
1. To perceive and diſtinguiſh by the palate. 5 
The ruler of the feaſt ted the water made wine. ob, li. 
2. To try by the mouth; to eat at leaſt in a {mall quan- 
tity, | | 
Bold deed to taſte it, under ban to touch. Maler. 
3. To eſſay firſt. Ty 
Roſceces was ſeldom permitted to eat any other meat but * Gy 
the prince before caſted of. | Kun. 
Thau and 1 marching before ou» troops, 4 
May tafte fate to them, mow them out a paffage. Pg. 
4. 'To obtain pleaſure from. | h 
So ſhalt thou be detpis'd, fair maid, 
When by the ſated lover taſted 1 
What firſt he did with tears invade, 
Shall afterwards with ſcorn be waſted, Card. 
5. To feel; to have perception of. 1 
He ſhould taſte death tor every man. 8225 bY 
6. To reliſh intelleQually ; to approve. 1 | 
Thau, Adam, wilt taſte no pleature» 172 
To TASTE. v. u. 


1. To try by the mouth; to eat. 
87 his tree we may not = nor touch. ow 
2. To have a ſmack ; to produce on the palate à part 
cular ſenſation. : Fa 
When the mouth is out of taſte, it maketh things taſte ys vt 
loathſome, but never ſweet. Bacon s Natura i pr LY 
When leine feed upon wild gurlick, their milk tafterb of 5 we 
If your butter rafter of brats, it is your maſter's fault, W gif 
not allow a ſilver ſaucepan, a 
3. To diſtinguiſh intelleQually. 
Scholars, when good ſenſe deſcribingy g . 
Call it raftirg and imbibing. : h g ger. 
4. To be tinQured, or receive ſome quality or cha- 
Pv'ry Idle, nice, and wanton reaſon Slo bie- 
Shall, to the king, (/e of this action. 5 
5. To try the reliſh of any thing. 
The body's life with meats and air is fed, 
Therefore the ſoul doth vſe the rafing power 69555 
In veins, which, through the tongue and palate (. peer 
Diſtinguiſh ev*ry reliſh ſweet and leur 6. To 


HAT 


6, To have perception of. 


Jays e Shakeſpeare. 
Jefirution of *. 2 — in the wilderneſs. « Wiſdom. 1. it by che mating quality of age, which is ang arr 
to ( a 6 Was 1 * . | ö ' 
4, To * cee Ake world is forward enough to tattle of them. 
Of pleaſures. .. ; e orn. The French language is extremely proper to cattle in; It is made 
Of nature's bounty men forþore to 7%, : up of ſo much Vai and compliment. . Auuiſen. 
And the beſt porion of the earth lay waſte, Waller. 1 hg 3 from the verb.] Prate; idle chat; 
njo ſ] dring \ OE 1 * pr | rung © ö 4 
1 your aQive youth maintzin d ben aſk'd her, how the lik'd.the play ? | 
Not yet by years extiriguiſh'd, 2 05 reſtrain'd; | Then told the tattle of the day. Swift's Miſtel, 
You ſeaſon Kill with ſports yout Terioks hours, Such . often opens e Tank os, | 
For age but ei of 1 outh | vours. Dryden. | My lord and me as far as Stains, _ Swift. 
„ [frorh the vers.) A young academick ſhall dwell upon trade and politicks in a dic- 
TASTE "A of taſting ; guſtation. | ?atorial ſtile, while at the ſame time perſons well (killed in thoſe 
1. The * frujty whoſe tafl gave elocution, Milten, | different ſubjecte hear the impertinent zartle with a juſt conte 


1. The ſenſe by which the reliſh of any thing on the pa- 
late is perceived. 
Bees delight moro in one flower than another, and therefore have 


Bacon's Natural 11150 
toftt | Delicacies of taſte, fight, ſmell. L ilton. 
The tardy plants In our cold orchards plac d, 
Reſerve their fruit — — next age's taſte, Waller. 
fibility z perception. 
4 _ 1 wel bv > forgot the taſte of fears: 
The time has been, my ſenſes would have cool'd 


To hear a night ſhriek. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Muſick in the cloſe, 


As the laſt taſte of ſweets, is ſweeteſt laſt. Shak, Richard II. 
That ſenſation which all things taken into the mouth 
give particularly to the tongue, the papillæ of which 
are the principal inſttuments hereof; Quincy. 
Manna was like coriander feed, white; and the tafſe of it was 
like wafers made with honey. | Exodus, xvi. 31. 
Though there be a great variety of caſtes, yet, as in ſmells, they 
have only ſome few general names. Locle. 
Intellectual reliſh or diſcernment. 
$ Seeing they pretend no quatrel at other pſalms which are in like 
manner appointed to be daily read, why do theſe ſo much offend and 


aſe their taſtes ? : Hooker. 
955 . to all true taſtes excelling, 
Where Gol is prais'd aright. Milton, 
| I have no taſte | 
Of popular applauſe. Dryden's Spaniſh Friar, 


s he had no taſte of true glory, we ſee him equipped like an 
PR ae with a 405 and a lion's ſkin: Addiſon: 
This metaphor would not have been ſo general, had there not 
been 4 conformity between the mental taſte and that ſenſitive taſte 
which gives us a reliſh of every flavour, Addiſon. 
Your way of life, in my.tafte, will be the beſt, 2 
How ill a 74% for wit and ſenſe prevails in the world ! 
- Pleaſure reſults from a ſenſe to diſeern, and a taſte to be affected 
with, beauty. Seed's Sermons, 
However contridiQory it may be in geometry, it is true in taſte, 
that many little things will not make a great one. _ ds, 
6, An eflay z a trial; an experiment. Not in ule. 
1 hope, for my brother's juſtification, he wrote this as an eſſay or 
taſte 0 wil virtue. : 1 Gt 
. Aim rtion given as a ſpecimen. | 
. They Cem it — ſafe to reſolve, till they had a 0. of the 
people's inclination. | Bacon's Henry VII. 
eſides the prayers mentioned I ſhall give only a . of ſome few 
| recommended to devout perſons in the manuals and offices, * 
Ter ED. adj. [ from zafte.} Having a particular reliſh. 
Coleworts proſper exceedingly, and are better 555 if watered 
with ſalt water. Bacon ': Nat wk ard 
'Ta'sTEFUL. adj, [tafte and fall.] High relifhed ; ſa- 


Muſick of fighs thou ſhalt not hear, 
Nor drink one lover's taſteful tear. 
Not taſteful herbs that in theſe gardens riſe 
Which the kind ſoil with milky ſap ſupplies, 
Can move. 31 | 
Ta'srzLESs. adj, [from tafte.] 
1. Having no power of perceiving taſte. 
1. Having no reliſh or power of ſtimulating the palate ; 
inſipid. 
* chemical oils, and reducing them to an elemen- 
tary ſimplicity, they could never be made rafteleſs. Bale. 
z. Having no power of giving pleaſure ; inſipid, | 
The underſtanding cannot, by its natural light, diſcover ſpiti- 
tual truths ; and the corruption of our will and affections renders 
them _ and infipid to us, Repers*s Sermons. 
If by his 
throw afide his criticiſms, 
4. Having no intelleQual guſt, | 
Ta'sTELESSNESS: ff, — taſteleſs.) 
1. Inſipidity; want of reliſh. | 
2. Want of perception of taſte, 
Want of intellectual reliſh, _ 
Ta"sTER. mn. /. 7 ang Fr. from tafte.] 
1. One who takes the firſt eſſay of food. 


Fair hope | our earlier heay'n | by thee 
Young. time is tafter to eternity. 


Covley. 


Pope. 


n's Spetfator. 


' Crafhaw. 
Says the fly, Are not all places open to me? Am not I the rafter | 


to princes in all their entertalmments 7 L' Eftrange. | 
| Thy tutor be thy taſter, ere thou eat 3 7 
There 's poiſon, in thy drink, and in thy meat. Dryden. 
Apielus, here, the rafter of che town; . 
Feeds twice a-week, to ſettle their renown. me 
2. A dram cup. Ainfevorth. 


To 'TA'TTER, v. 4. n, Saxon.] To tear; to 
rend; to make ragged. Tattered is perhaps more 
properly an adJeive. 8 

Through tatter'd cloaths ſmall vices do appear: 
Robes and furr'd gowns hide all. 

An e. late I noted 


In tatter' weeds, with overwhelming drows, . 
Culling of ſirnples; S - card's Remo and Juliet. 
Where wav'd the tatter'd enſigns of Ragfair, 
A yawning ruin hangs. Pope, 
Little tyrants rag'd, | 
Tore from cold Wintry limbs the tarrer'd- weed. Thomſon. 
Here Satan vaniſh'd— He had freſh commands, 
And knew his pupil was in able hands; 
And now, the treaſure found, and matron's ſtore, Os 
artes 


, Sought other objects than the ratrer'd por 
Ta"rTsr. 4. J. [from the verb.] A rag 


rap, | 
This fable holds, from him that ſits upon the throne, to the poor 
devil that has ſtates a tatter. L" Eftrange, 
ATTERDEMA' LION. . / [tatter and I know not what.] | 
A ragged fellow, 
As a poor fellow was trudging in a bitter cold morning with ne- 
Ver a rag, a ſpark that was warm clad called to this tatterdemalion, 
. he could endure this weather? L' Eftrange. 
0 


A'TTLE, v. *. [tateren, Dutch.] To prate ; to 


; a fluttering 


talk idly ; to uſe many words with little meaning. 
He ſtands on terms of honourable mind, 
Ne will be carried with every"comrton wind 


3 $3 545% 
Nn 2 14 Shakeſpeare, 
The taſting of death touched the righteous alſo, and there was a 


Shakeſpeare, | 


g 
manner of writing a critick is heavy and cafeleſs, I} P 
Audis 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


PA W 


Of court's inconftant mutability; 1 
Ne after everytattling fable fly. Spenſer, 
The one is too like an imädgez und fays hothing ; and the other 


too like my lady's eldeft ſon, evermbre taitline. 


mpt. 
Waits on the Mind. 
prater. 


canker and ruſt of Idleneſs, as idleneſs is t 
proved by the apoſtle. 


- 


e rult of time, are re- 


drum by which ſoldiers are warned to their quarters, 
All thoſe whoſe hearts are looſe and low, 
Start if they hear but the carts, 


Ta“viRN. 1. J. [ tawerne, Fr. taberna, Latin.] A houſe 
where wine is ſold, and drinkers are entertained.” 
Enquire at London, mong the taverns there 
For there they ſay he daily doth frequent, | 
With unreſtrained looſe companions, 


You ſhall be called to no more payments; fear no more rawern 


6 1 Shakeſpenre's Cymbelines 
To reform the vices of this town, all taverns 3 = ſhould 
be obliged to diſmiſs their company by twelve at night, and no wo- 
man ſuffered to enter any tavern or alehouſe. 

TA'VERNER, 


TAVERNKEEPER, 


Ta"veRnman. J One who keeps a tavern, 


occupations z as tailor, archer, taverner. Camden, 
Tavcnr, preterite and part. paſſive of zeach. 
All thy children ſhall be taught of the Lord. Jſaiahb, liv. 13. 


How haſt thou ſatisfy'd me, ravght to live. Milton. 


To Taunr. v. a. [tanſer, Fr. Skinner ; fanden, Dutch, 
to ſhew teeth, Minſbew.] 


1. To reproach; to inſult; to revile ; to ridicule ; to 


treat with inſolence and contumelies. 
Swift, | 


When 1 had at my pleature taunted her, 
She in mild terms begg'd my patience, 

The bitterneſs and itings of taunting jealouſy, 
Vexatious days, and jarring joyleſs nights, 
Have driv'n him forth. Rowwe's Jane Shore, 
2. To exprobrate ; to mention with upbraiding. 

Rail thou in Fulvia's phraſe, and taunt my faults 
With ſuch full licence, Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra. 
TaunT. . 3 [from the verb] Inſult; ſcoff; re- 
proach; ridicule. 
Wich ſcoffs and ſcorns, and contumelious taunts, 
In open market-place produc'd they me, 
To be a publick ipeRacle, Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Julian thought it more effeRual to perſecute the chriſtians by 
taunts and ironies, than by tortures, 
He by vile hands to common uſe debas'd, 
Shall ſend them flowing round his drunken feaſt, 
With facrilegious taunt and impious jeſt, 
TAUNTER. n. /. — taunt.] 
proaches, or inſu e ; 
Ta'unTINnNGLY. adv. [from taunting.) With inſult ; 
ſcollingly z with contumely and exprobration. 
| It tauntingly replied 
To th' diſcontented members, th' mutinous parts, 
That envied his receipt. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
The wanton goddets view'd the warljke maid 
From head to foot, and tauntingly the ſaid, Prior. 
Tavrico'snous, adj. [taurus and corne, Lat.] Hav- 
ng horns like a bull. | 
h 


Shakeſpeare. 


Prior. 
ne who taunts, re- 


the one the ſame with che other. Brown, 


TauToLO'GICAL, 4. [ tautologique, Fr, from tauto- 
logy.) Repeating the ſame thing. | 
AUTO'LOG18T, . . [from Proms, 20E One who re- 

peats tediouſly. 


TAUTOLOGV. n./. [ravrooyin ; rare and MyO- ; 


the ſame ſenſe in different words. 


All ſcience is not tawto/ogy 3 the laſt ages have ſhewn us, what 
antiquity never ſaw, in a dream. Glanville's Scepſize 
Saint Andre's feet ne'er kept more equal time, 
Not ev'n the feet of thy own > hip rhime z 
Though they in numbers as in ſenſe excel, 
So juſt, ſo like rautology, they fell. 


m——_— 


of tautolagy. 

To TAw. v. a, [ben, Dutch; 
. dreſs white leathvr, commonly called alum leather; in 
contradiſtinction from tan leather, that which is dreſſed 
with bark. | 

Taw. n. % A marble to play with. 

| 1 Trembling I ve ſeen thee 

Mix with the children as they play'd at raw ; 

Nor fear the marbles as they bounding flew, 


Marbles to them, but rolling rocks to you. Stoift, 
Tinſel finery ; 


Ta'wprinEgss. n, /. [from rav. 
finery oſtentatious without elegance. 
A clumſy beau makes his ungracefulneſs appear the more un- 
graceful by his tawdrineſs of dreſs. Clariſſa, 


Tawpry. adj, [from Stawdrey, Saint Awdrey, or 


dred's fair. Hen/haw, Skinner. ] Meanly ſhewy ; ſplen- 
did without coſt ; fine without race ; ſhewy without 
elegance. It is uſed both of things, and of perſons 
wearing them. 
Bind your fillets faſt, 
And gird in your waſte, 
For more fineneſs, with a tatudrie lace. Spenſer's Las 
He has a kind of coxtomb upon his crown, and a few tacudry 
feathers. L' Eftrange. 
Old Romulus, and father Mars, look down ! 
Your herdſman primitive, your homely clown, 


Ta"TTLER, . [+ [from rattle. An idle talker; a 


Going from houſe to houſe, tartlers, buſy bodies, which are the | 


Taylor. 
Tear ro'o. u. / [from tapotex tous, Fr.] The beat of 


Prior. 


Shakeſpeare's Rich, II. to K 
1. To load with impoſts. 


bills, which are often the ſadneſs of parting, as the proturing of Jehoiakim gave the ſilver and gold to Pharaoh, hut he taxed the 


Swift, , 
1. /. [from tavern man or hep; | 
tabernarius, Lat. tavernier, F r.] | 


After local names, the moſt in numbet have been derived from 


Government of the Tongue, 


eir deſcriptions muſt be relative, or the rauricornous picture of 


| tautologie, Fr.] Repetition of the ſame words, or of 


Dryden. 
Every paper addreſſed to our beautiful incendlaries hath been | 
filled with different conſiderations, that enemies may not accuſe me | 


Addiſon's Freebelder. | 
an, 4 To] 


Saint Etheldred, as the things bought at Saint Ethel- | 


* 


N 


N 


r 


: 


5 


4. To tell; to give intelligence. 


Tax. 2. /. 


2. [Taxo, Lat.] Charge; cenſure, 


2. Accuſation; ſcandal. | | | BEL 
My father's love is enough to honour fpeak no mote of him, 


Ta'xtr, 1. J 


9 TEACH. v. a. 


* 


We Not the ſmalleſt beck, | 
But with white pebbles makes her cawdrjer for her neck. 


b D . 
Tawsr. . /. [from taw.] A dreſſer of white leather, 


Ta'wxy. adj. [tait, tanne, Fr.] Yellow, like things 
tanned, | 


4 This child of fancy that armado hightz 5 


of interim to our ſtudies ſhall relate, 

n high born words, the worth of many a knight 8 
1 1155 tatuny Spain, loſt in the world's debate. — — 
"Eurus his bo y muſt be drawn the colour of the : cory 

upon his head a red ſun, ; eachams 

The tatony lion pawing to get free. Milton. 

Whilf they make the river Senaga to bound the Moors, fo that 
on the ſouth fide they are black, on the other only cawyy, they 
ſeem not to derive it from the ſun. ; Browns 

Where's the worth that ſets this people up 

Above your own Numidia's i«<eny ſons ? on's Cato. 

(16/7; Welſh ; raxe, Fr. text, Dutch.) 
t. An impoſt; a tribute impoſed ; an exciſe; a tallage. 
He, ſays Horace, being the ſon of a tax gatherer or collector, 
ſmells every where of the meanneſs of his birth. Dryden. 
Wich wars and taxes others waſte their own, 

And houſes burn, and houſhold gods deface, 
To drink in bowls which glittering gems enchaſe. Dryden. 
The tax upon tillage was two ſhillings in the pound in arable 
land, and tour in plantations : this taæ was often levied in kind 
upon corn, and called decume or tithes Arbuthnots 


He could not without grief of heart, and without ſome tax upon 
himſelf and his miniſters for the not executing the laws, look upon 


the bold licence of ſome pamphlets. Clarendon. 


0 Tax, v. a. [taxer, Fr. from the noun.] 


land to give the money. 2 Kings, xxiil. 3 17 
t 


2. [ Taxo, Lat.] To charge; to cenſute ; to accuſe. 


has of or with, and fotnetimes for, before tho fault 
imputed, and is uſed both of perſons and things. 


How many hath he Killed? I promiſed to eat all of his kill- - 


ing. —iece, you tax ſignior Benedick too much; but he Il be 

meet with you, p Sbaleſpeare. 

I am not juſtly to be taxed with any preſumption for meddling 

with matters wherein I have no dealing. Raleigb. 
Tax not divine difpoſal : wiſelt men 

Have err'd, and by bad women been decelv'd, Milton. 

They cannot tax others omiſſions towards them without a tacit 

reproach of their own. : Decay of Piety. 

He taxed not Homer nor Virgil fur intereſting their gods in the 

wars of Io and Italy z neither would he have taxed Milton for 


his choice of a ſupernatural argument. Dryden. 
Men's virtues 1 have commended as freely as I have taxed their 
crimes. Dryden. 


He eall'd him back aloud, and tex'd his fear; 


And ſure enough he heard, but durſt not hear. Dryden. 
Like ſome rich and mighty murderer, | 
Too great for priſon, which he breaks with gold, 
Who freſher for new miſchief does appear, 
And gares the world to tax him with the old. Dryden. 


If this be chance, it is extraordinary; and I date not call it 
more, for fear of being taxed with ſaperſiitions Dryden. 
| If he taxes both o long delay, 
My guilt is leſs, who ſooner came _— 6 Dryden. 
This ſalutation cannot be taxed evith flattery, ſince it was di- 
rected to a prince, of whom it had been happy for Rome if he had 
never been Low or if he had never died. ' Addiſon. 


TAXABLE. adj. _— That may be taxed. 
TAXATION. . . | taxdtion, Fr, 


1. The act of loading with taxes; impoſt tax. 


taxatio, Lat. from tax.] 


The ſubjects could taſte no ſweeter fruits of having a king, than 
ievous raxations to ſome vain purpoſes z laws made rather to find 
aults than to prevent faults, Sidney. 
I bring no overture of war, no taxation of homage z my words are 


as full of peace as matter. Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. 
He daily ſuch taxations did exact, 


As were againſt the order of the ſtate, Danich 
Various news I heard, 

Of old miſmanagements, taxations new; 

All neither wholly falſe nor wholly true. Pope. 


you 'll be whipt for tasatien one of theſt days. 

[from tax.] He who taxes, 
Theſe rumours begot ſcandal againſt the king, taxing him for a 

great taxer of his people. Bacon's Henry VII. 


Sbaleſpeari. 


Tr A. A. /. [a word, I fo poſe, Chineſe ; /s, Fr. A 


Chineſe plant, of whi 
much drunk in Europe. | 
'The muſes' friend, tea, does our fancy aid, 


the infuſion has lately been 


Repreſs choſe vapours which the head invade, Waller, 
One has a defign of keeping an open tea table. Addiſon. 
I have filled a tea pot, and received a diſh of its Addiſon. 
He ſwept down a dozen tea diſhes ) Spect᷑ator. 


Nor will you encourage the common tea table talk. Hpecfator. 

Green leaves of tea contain a narcotick juice, which exudes by 

roaſting : this is performed with great care before it is expoſed to 

ſale, Arbuthnot on Alimentss 
A living tea pot ſtands z one arm held out, 

One bent; the handle this, and that the ſpout. ea 
The miſtreſs of the tea ſhop may give half an' ounce, Stoift. 
The fear of being thought 

vines off from their ſeverer ſtudies, which they have exchanged 
for plays, in order to qualify them for tea tables, Swifts 
hen you ſweep, never ſlay to pick up tea ſpoons, Swift. 


et, and part. paſſ. taught, ſome- 
times reached, which is now obſolete, [væcan, Sax.] 


1. To inſtru; to inform, as a maſter, correlative ta 


learn, | 
I am too ſudden bold: EE 
To teach a teacher ill beſeemeth me. Shakeſpearte 
The Lord will teach us of his ways, and we will walk in his 
paths. Iſa. ii. * 


They tearh all nations what of him they learn'd. Milton. 


2. To deliver any doctrine or art, or words to be 


learned, 


Moſes wrote this ſong, and taught it. Deut. xxxl. 22. 
In vain they worſhip me, reaching for doctrines the command- 
ments of men. Mat. xv. 9. 


Teach us by what means to ſhun 
Th' inclement ſeaſons. | Milton, 


3. To ſhow; to exhibit ſo as to impreſs upon the mind. 


He is a good divine that follows his own inſtructlons; I can 


the twenty to follow my own teaching, | Shakeſpeare. 
If ſome men teach wicked things, it muſt be that others ſhould 
practiſe them. South's Scrmont. 


Huſwives are teached, inſtead of a clocke, 


Is turn'd a beau in a looſe razwdry gown. Dryden's Juvenal. How winter night paſſeth by crowing of coe ke. Tuſſer. 
He rails from morning to night at ach pe and tawdry | To TEACH, v. n. Toperform the office of an inſtructor. 
courtiers. iſon's Spettator. | | 1 have labour'd, | 
Her eyes were wan and enger, her drefs thin and razodry, her And with no little ſtudy, that my reaching, 
mien genteel and childiſh, _ Addiſon's Speftator, And the ſtrong courſe of my authority, - 
Ta'wpiY. n./, A flight orgament. | Might go ong way. 


The 


edants hath taken many young di- 


eaſier teach twenty what were good to be done, than to be one of 


— eds 
r eats _ 
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TEA 


The heads judge for reward, the prieſts teach for hire) and the 


prop sets divine for money. Mic. Wh, 11. 
"I'V'ACHABLE, adj, [from teach.] Docile ; ſuſceptive 
of inſtruction. 
"Tis ſufficient that matters of faith and religion be propounded 
In ſuch a way, as tg render them highly credible, ſo as an honeſt 
and tracbable man may willingly and ſafely aſſent to them, and 
according to the rules of prudence be juſtified in ſo doing, Wilkins. 
We ought to bring our minds free, unblaſſed, and reachable, to 
learn our religion from the word of God, Watts. 
Tr ACHABLENESS. #, /. [from reachable.) Docility ; 
willingneſs to'learn ; capacity to learn, 
Tu ACHKR, . / [from reach.] 


1. One who teaches ; an inſtruftor ; preceptor. 
Nature is no ſufficient teacher what we ſhould do that may at- 
taln unto life everlaſting. Hooker. 
1 went into the temple, there to hear | 
The teachers of our law, and to propoſe 
What might improve my knowledge or their own. Milton. 
Theſe were notions born with us; ſuch as we were taught 
without the help of a teacher. South's Sermons. 
Imperious, with a teacher's air, 
Boaſtful he claims a right to wiſdom's chalr, Blackmore. 
8. One who without regular ordination aſſumes the 
miniſtry, | 
Diſſenting teachers are under no incapacity of accepti 
and military employments. 3 ift, 
3. A preacher ; one who is to deliver doctrine to the 
eople. 
Per the choice of a governor more ſufficient, the teachers in all 
the churches aſſembled themſelves, N 
Our lecture men, and ſome others, whom preciſe people itile 
powerful reacbers, do ſeldom honour it, White, 
Wolves ſhall ſucceed for reachers, Milton. 
He may teach his dloceſe who ceaſes to be able to preach to it; 


he may do it by appointing teacbers, and by a vigilant exacting 
from them the {ntruQtion of their flocks. South, 
J Ab, or EDE. 1. / ſteda, Lat.] A torch; a flam- 
beau, Not in ule, | 
A buſhy tead a groom did light,“ 
Aud ſacred ſam in ſ:cret chamber hide. Spenſer. 


| ymen is awake, 
And long fince ready from his maſk to move, 
With his bright tead that flames with many a flake, Spenſer, 
TuAcGus. . / A name of contempt uſed for an Iriſh- 


man. 
TI AL. . /. [tedlingh, Dutch.) A wild fowl. 
Some lerve for food to us, and ſome but to feed themſelves ; 
among the fir(t fort we reckon the dip-chick, coots, real, wigeon. 
arew*s Survey of Cornwall, 
Tram. n. /. [temo, the team of a carriage, Latin; 
ryme, Saxon, a yoke, ] 
1. A number of horſes or oxen drawing at once the 
ſame carriage, 
| 'Thee a ploughman all unweeting ſound, 
Ay he his toilſome raw that way did guide, 
And brought thee up In ploughman's ſtate to bide, Spenſer, 
We fairies that do run 
By the triple Hecate's team, 
From the preſence of the ſun, 
Following darkneſs like a dream, 
Now are frolick, Sbakgp. Midſummer Night's Dream. 
Making ſuch dift rence betwixt wake and ſleep, 
As is the diff rence betwixt day and night, 
The hour before the heav'nly harneſs'd cream 
, Roping his golden progreſs In the eaſt, Shale, Henry IV. 
am in 


love z but a team of horſe ſhall not pluck that from 
me, nor who tie I love. 


Aﬀeer the declining fun 
Had chang'd the ſhadows, and their taſk way done, 
Home with their weary team they took their way, Roſcommon. 
He heav'd with more than human force to move 1 
Dryden. 


A welghty ſtone, the labour of a tram. ry 
In Ai clays they may plow one acre of wheat with a team of 
horſe, : Mortimer i Huſbandry, 
2. Any number paſſing in a line. | 
Lika a long team of ſnowy (wana on high, 
Which clap thelr wings, and cleave the liquid ſky. Dryden, 
T. AA. n. /+ * in this word is pronounced ee ; renn, 
Saxon 3 /aare, Daniſh : tear rhymes to cheer. ] 
1. The water which violent paſſion forces from the eyes. 
| She comes 4 and 1M prepare + 
My bear- ſtalu'd eyes to ſee her mileries, Shakeſpeare, 
he pretty vaulting ſea refus'd to drown me, 
Knowing that thou would have me drown'd vn ſhore 
With rears as ſalt as ſea, through thy uaklndneſs, Sbakeſp. 
Cromwell, I did not think © (hed a tear 


In all my miſeries z but thou haſt forced me. 


Let 's dry our eyes. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Tear: are the effects of comprefiion of the moiſture of the brain 


upon dilatation of the ſpirits. Bacon't Natural Hiſtory, 
She flently a gentle tear let fall. Mig: 
in drops, 


2. Any moiſture t 4 
Let Araby oxtol her happy coaſt, 
Mer fragrant flow're, her trees with precious tears, 
Her ſecond harveſts. Dryden, 
To Trax, pret. tere, anciently are; part. paſl, torn ; 
Idenan, Saxon; tara, Swediſh : ea is pronounced as 
a ; tear rhymes to /quare.] 
1. 'I'o mp in pieces z to lacerate ; to rend; to ſepa- 
rate by violent pulling. | 
Come, feeling night! 
And with thy bloody and inviſible hand 
Cn _ tear to places that great _ 3 
ch keeps me pale, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
"The one went out from meg and I (aid, Surely he is torn in 
| pieces, aud 1 faw him not ſince, Gen. xliv. a8, 
John tors off lord Strutt's tetvants clothes : now and then the 
came home naked, Ardutbnet's Hiſtory of Febn Bull, 
Ambaſſadors lent to Carthage were like to be torn to pleces by 
the populace, uthbnor, 


1. To laniate ; to wound with any ſharp point drawn 


C Ol men with duſt deform'd thelr hoary halr, 
The women beat thelr breaſts, their cheeks they rave, Shak, 

Neither (hall men dar themſelves for them in mourning, to 
comfort them for the dead, Je. xs 7. 

3+ To break, or take away by violence. 
As Norm the lee, and torrents tear the ground, 

Thus rag'd the prince, and (catter'd death around, Dryden, 

4+ To divide violently ; to ſhatter, 

Iz It not d much reaſon to ſay, that God deſtroys fatherly 
authority, when he ſuffers one in poſſeſſion of it to have hls go- 
verumegt tere in plecen, and hare by his ſuljeQs ? Locke, 

5. To pull with violence z to drive violently, 

He roar'd, he beat hls breaſt, he reve his hair, Dryden, 
From harden'd oak, or from a rock's cold wornd, v 
© At head thou art from forme flerce tygreſi come; 

Or on rough ſeas from thelr foundation torn 
Qot dy the windy, and in a tompeſt born, Dryden. 

Mum rather, that you are a flave to paſſion, 
+  » Which, like a whirlwind, tert up I virtues, 

And gives you pot the leiſure ta contider, A. Philips. 


civil | 


Shakeſpeare. 


TED 


6, To take away by ſudden violence, 


7. To make a violent rent, 


In the midſt a tearing | em did break 
The name of Antony. bakeſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra, 
To Tear, v. n, [tieren, Dutch.] To fume ; to rave; 
to rant turbulently. 
All men tranſported into outrages for ſmall trivial matters, fall 
under the inuendo of this bull, that ran tearing mad for the pinch- 
ing of a mouſe, L' Eftrange. 


TzAR. n./. [from the verb.) A rent; a fiſſure. 


TCA IR. 2. / [from to fear. ] He who rends or tears; 
one who bluſters. 


T8'ARFALLING, adj. [tear and fall.) Tender; ſhed- 
ding tears. | | 


Iamin 

$0 far in blood, that fin will pluck on fin: 

Tearfalling pity dwells not In this eye. Shakeſpeare, 
TE arFUL. adj, [tear and full.) Weeping ; full of 

tears, 
Is 't meet that he 
Should leave the helm, and, like a fearful lad, 
With thr an eyes add water to the ſea ? Shakeſpeare. 
This clears the cloudy front of wrinkled care, 

And dries the tearful ſlulces of defpair : 

Charm'd with that virtuous draught, th' exalted mind 

All ſenſe of woe delivers to the wind. Pope's Odyſſey. 
To TEASE, v. a. [zzpan, Saxon.] h 
1. To comb or unravel wool or flax, 
2, To ſcratch cloth in order to level the nap. 


3. To torment with importunity ; to vex with aſſiduous 


impertinence. 
Not by the force of carnal reaſon, 
But indefatigable . Butler. 
My friends always teaſe me about him, becauſe he has no eſtate, 
Spectator. 


After having been preſent In public debates, he was teaſed by 
his mother to inform her of what had paſſed, diſon. 
We ſyſtem-makers can ſuſtain' 
The theſis, which you grant was plain; 
And with remarks and comments teaſe ye, 
In caſe the thing before was eaſy. ; Prior. 
Te*aSEL, 1. J [xzpl, Saxon; dip/acus, Lat.] A plant, 
The ſpecies are three 1 one is called carduus fullonum, and is 
of ſingular uſe in raiſing the nap upon woollen cloth, Miller. 
Tu'as EA. 1. J [from teaſe.] Any thing that torments 
by inceſſant importunity. 
A fly buzzing at his ear, makes him deaf to the beſt advice. 
If you would have him come to himſelf, you muſt take off his 
little teaſer, which holds his reaſon at bay. Collier, 
Tear. n./. [teth, Welſh ; vir, Saxon; fette, Dutch; 
teton, French.) The dug of a beaſt; anciently the 
pap of a woman. 
Even at thy teat thou hadſt thy tyranny. Shakeſpeare. 
Snows cauſe a fruitful year, watering the earth better than rain; 
for the earth ſucks it as out of the treat. Bacon. 
When we perceive that bats have feat, we infer, that they ſuckle 
their younglings with milk, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
It more pleas'd my ſenſe, 
Than ſmell of ſweeteſt fennel, or the feats 
Of ewe or goat dropping with milk at even. Milton. 
Infants ſleep, and are ſeldom awake but when hunger calls for 
the treats Locle. 
The goat, how bright amidſt her fellow Rars, 
Kind Amalthea, reach'd her teat diſtent 
With milk, thy early food, Prior. 


Tx"cnil.y. adv. [from techy.] Peeviſhly ; fretfully ; 


frowardly. | | 
Tx"cnintss. n, / [from techy.] Peeviſhneſs ; fret- 


fulneſs, 
Tx*CHN1CAL, adj. [Tyxrud; 3 technique, Fr.] Belong- 
ing to arts z not in common or popular ule. 

In technical words, or terma of art, they refrain not from calling 
the ſame ſubſtance ſometimes the ſulphur, and ſometimes the 
mercury, of a body. Locke. 

'TE'CHY. adj. Peeviſh z fretful 3 irritable ; eaſily 
made angry; froward. | 
| I cannot come to Creſſid but by Pandar, 

And he is as techy to be woo'd to wooe, 

As ſhe is ſtubborn-chaſte againſt all ſute. even, com 

When it did taſte the wormwood on the nipple, and felt it bitter, 
pretty fool, to ſee it zechy, and fall out with 2 dug 

Shakeſpeare's Romeo and wb 
TaxcTro"nick. a/. rung.] Pertaining to building. 


To T'sD. v. a. [reaban, Saxon, to prepare.) To lay 
graſs newly mown in rows. | 
The ſmell of grain, or tedded graſs, or kine, 
Or dairy, each rural fight, each rural ſound, Milton. 
Huy-makers following the mowers, and caſting It abroad, they 


call . Mortimer 2 H . 
Prudent hls fall'n heaps 
Collecting, cheriſh'd with the tepid wreaths 


Of tedded graſs, and the ſun's mellowing beams, 
Rivall'd with artful heats. ly Philips, 
Tron, or Tx"THER. . / [tudder, Dutch; tindt, a 
rope, Iſlandick. 


1. A rope with ch a horſe is tied in the field that 
he may not uct too wide. Teigher, Erſe. 
2. Any thing by which one is reſtrained. 


We lived joyfully, going abroad within our tedder, Bacon. 
We ſhall have them againſt the wall; we know the length of 
thelr tedder 3 they cannot run far from us. Cid. 


TE DrUM. . /. An hymn of the church, fo called 
from the two firſt words of the Latin. 


The choir, 
With 2 the choiceſt muſick of the kingdom, 
| Togerher ſang te Deus. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


Te Deum was (ung at Saint Paul's after the Vctory. 
Tx*ptous. ag}. [tedicux, Fr. tedium, Lat.] 


Bacon . 


1. Weariſome by continuance ; troubleſome ; irkſome. 
The one intenſe, the other fill remiſs, 
Cannot well ſult with either, but ſoon prove 
Tedious alike, Milton. 
Pity only on freſh objeQts Rays, 


But with the ted fight of woes decay. Dryden. 
2, Weariſome by prolixity. Uſed of authors or per- 
formances, 

They unte whom we ſhall ſeem tecſieu are In nowiſe injured b 
ut, becault It Is in their own hands to ſpare that labour whic 
* are not willing to endure. Hooke-. 

hat | be not further tedionr unto thee, hear us of thy clemency 
a few words, Hts, nxive 4+ 


With long and retour havack fabled knights, — Milton, 


© Rhodes and Buda from the Chriſtians tore. Wall. 
The hand of fate ; 
Has torn thee from me and 1 muſt forget thee» Addiſon. 


Rail "ll 


3: — hen the ſmooth | 
Butt road was 
| : _ —— declivity, EARN | 
That what men thought a tedious co 
Was finiſh'd in the — it firſt — FG EH 
'Tz"D1ouSLY, adv. [from tedious.) In ſuch a manner . 
Ts"D10UsNEss. . J. [from tedious,] 
1. Weariſomeneſs by continuance, 
| She diſtaſtes them all within a while; 
And in the ſweeteſt finds a tediouſngſs, 
2. Weariſomeneſs by prolixity. | 
In vain we labour to perſuade them, that 
away the tediouſneſs of n except it be lege take 
meaſure and form which themſelves aſſign, + - 2 
3. Prolixity; length. | | by os 
| Since brevity 's the ſoul of wit, 1 
And tediouſneſs the limbs and outward flouriſhes; 
I will be brief, | Shakeſpeare's I 
4. Uneaſineſs ; tireſomeneſs; quality of wearyin * 
In thoſe very actions whereby we are eſpecially he: of , 
this life, we are not able to perſiſt; forced we are with ye ry 
neſs, and that often, to interrupt them; which tedicuſneſ; s 
fall into thoſe operations that are in the ſtate of blitz | 575,008 
union with God is compleat. 'H ne 
More than kiſſes, letters mingle ſouls, 4 
For thus friends abſent ſpeak 1 this eaſe controuls 
The tediouſneſs of my life. £ 
To TxEM. v. u. [xeam, Saxon, offspring.] 
1, To bring young. | 
If ſhe muſt reem, 
Create her child of au that it may live, 
And be a thwart diſnatur'd torment to her. 
2. To be pregnant; to engender young. 
Have we more ſons? or are we Uke to have? 
* oy my 9g: cn * 2 2 time, | 
nd wilt thou pluck my fair ſon from mine a Shakeſ, 
When the riding "bop adorns the mead, 11 wh 
Teeming buds and cheerful greens appear. D 
There are fundamental truths, the baſis upon which a 
many others reſt: theſe are teeming truths, rich in tore, with 
which they furniſh the mind, and, Fike the lights of heaven give 
light and evidence to other things. a 1 
3. To be full; to be charged as a breeding animal. 


We live in a nation where there is ſcarce a fingle head that 
does not teem with politicks. 


To TEEM. v. a. 


1. To bring forth; to produce, 


What 's the neweſt grief? 
Each minute teems a new one. Shakeſpeare's Macba}, 
Common mother, thou | 
Whoſe womb unmeaſurable, and infinite breaſt, 


Teems and feeds all. Shakeſpeare's Timon 
The earth obey'd ; and ſtrait 18 8 


Op'ning her fertile womb, teem'd at a birth N 
Innumerous living creatures. Milton's Paradiſe Lofts 
The deluge wrought ſuch a change, that the earth did not then 
teem forth its increaſe, as formerly, of its own accord, but re- 
quired culture,  Wodward's Natural Hiſtory, 
2. To pour. A low word, imagined by Skinner to 
come from tommen, Daniſh, to draw out ; to pour, 
The Scots retain it: as, teem that water out; hence 
Savwift took this word. 
Teem out the remainder of the ale into the tankard, and fill the 
| glaſs with ſmall beer. Swift's Directions to the Buthr, 
Tz"eMER. 2. / [from tecm.) One that brings young, 

TxEMPUL. adj. [teampul, Saxon, ] 9 

1. Pregnant; prolifick. | 
2. Brimful. | 


Tz'tMLESS, adj, [from tem. 
EL 


** 


Davien 


Dian, 


Shakeſþrare, 


ae. 
Unfruitful; + yan 


Such wars, ſuch waſte, ſuch fiery tracks of dearth, 
Their zeal has left, and ſuch a reemleſs earth. Dryden, 
TzR8N. x. / [tinan, Saxon, to kindle; tenen, Flemiſh, 
to wex z veonan, Saxon, injuries.) Sorrow; grief, 
Not in uſe. | 


Arrived there, 
That barchead knight for dread and doleful teen 
Would fain have fled, ne durſt approachen near. ow 
Fry not in heartleſs grief and doleful teen. Spenſer, 
My heart bleeds | 
To think o' th? teene that I have turn'd you to. Shakyſpeare, 
TT, odd years of ſorrow have I ſeen, | 
And each hour's joy wreck'd with a week of teen. 1 
To Txzn, v. 4. [from tinan, to kindle, Saxon. ] To 
excite ; to provoke to do a thing. Not in uſe. Spen/; 
Tzzns. x. /. [from teen for ten.] The years reckoned 
by the termination teen; as, thirteen, fourteen. 
Our author would excuſe theſe youthful ſcenes, 
2 8 entrance in his teens N 
ome chi ancies may approve the toy 
Some like the muſe the . for belng a boy. Granville 
Tz&8TH, the plural of roorb. 
Who can open the doors of his face? his teeth are terrible round 
about, Jeb, xi. 14+ 
To TrETN. v. x, [from the noun.] To breed teeth; 
to be at the time of dentition” 
When the ſymptoms of teething appear, the : 
relaxed by ſoftening ointment. ö Arbuthnot on Dit. 
Tx'ouMEnT. . % [tegumentum, 2 Cover; the 
outward part. This word is ſeldom uſed but in an- 
tomy or phyſicks. ä t x 
Clip and trim thoſe tender frings in the faſhion of beard, ot 
other hairy teguments. ; Brown's Vulgar Errow's 
Proceed by ſection, dividing the ſkin, and 8 the tegi · 
ments, inan Surge): 
In the nutmeg another regiment is the mace between the greet 
pericarpium and the hard ſhell, Ray on the Create. 
To TExH-HE, v. u. & cant word made from the ſound.] 
To laugh with a loud and more inſolent kind of ci 
chinnation ; to titter. i . 
ä They laugh'd and teb-be'd with deri 
To ſee them take your depoſition, | Hudibrav 
Tail tree. 1. . [tilia, Lat.] The ſame with linden ot 
lime tree: which ſee. þ 
A teiltrce and an oak have their ſubſtance in them when they 
caſt their leaves, 462 Iſaiah, vi. 13. 
Tit 8 7. . [teinte, French,] Colour; touch of che 
neil. ee ba ee gar 8, 
Glazed colours have a vivacity which can never be imitated if 
the moſt brilliant colours, becauſe the different teints are Gp 
laid on, each in its place, one atter another. OM 
TFILARN. ad, [tela, a web, Lat.] Spinning webs. 1 
The pictures of te/zry ſpiders, and their politian in che 
commonly made lateral, and regarding the horizon j although 
ſhall commonly find it downward, and their heads reſi 
oa. PT 
TELESCOPE: n. / bee Fr., Me and ant] 
A long glaſs by which diſtant objects are vi 


| The teleſcope diſcovers to vs diſtant wonders in the her, we 


gums ought to be 


| ilky way, and the bright cloud „In a very dark 
theme ths 3 of little — N y wa "Ware 
TeLe5C0'PLCAL»! adj, [from zele/cope.] Belonging to 
a teleſcope 3 ſeeing at a diſtance, | 
7 T8. v. 4. preterite and part. paſſ. 2%. [rellan, 
Saxon; taelen, tellen, Dutch; talen, Daniſh.] 


* 


1. To utter; to e reſs ; to ſpeak. 


* 


1 will not eat till I have zold mine errand. Gen. xxiv. 33. 
Thy meſſage might in telling wound, 
And in performing end us. Milton, 


relate; to rehearſe. 
* B declare what wiſe men have told from their fathers, and 
have not hid. | | Fob, xv. 18. 
When Gideon heard the telling of the dream, and the interpre- 
tation, he worſhipped. , Wan f Judges, vii. 13. 
He longer will delay to hear thee tel 
His generations Milton. 
You 12 2 1 — break, O break my heart, 
fore I tell my fatal ſtory out, 
The uſurper of my throne is my wife | Dryden. 
„ The reſt are vaniſh'd, none repaſs'd the gate, 
oy; And not a man appears to tell their fate. Pope's Odyſſey + 
3. To teach ; to inform, by 
He gently aſk'd, where all the people be, 
Which in dat ſtately building wont to dwell ? | 
Who anſwer'd him full ſoft, he could not tell. Spenſer. 
I cold him of myſelf z Which was as much 
As to have aſk'd him pardon. Shakeſp. Antony aud Cleopatra. 
ell me now, what lady is the ſame, 
To whom you ſwore a ſecret Ar a 
That you to-day promig'd to tell me of ? Shakeſpeare. 
The fourth part of a ſhekel of filver will I give to the man of 
God to tell us our way. 1 Sam. ix. 8, 
Saint Paul telleth us, we muſt needs be ſubject not only for fear, 
' but alſo for conſcience ſake, ' Biſhop Sanderſon. 
Tell me how may I know him, how adore, tons 
4. To diſcover ; to betray. 
They will tell it to the inhabitants. 
5. To count; to number. 
| Here lies the learned Savile's heir, 
So early wiſe, and laſting fair, . 
That none, N ber years they told, | 
Thought her a child, or thought her old. Waller. 
Numerous fails the fearful only tell; 3 
Courage from hearts, and not from numbers, grows. Dryd. 
A child can tell twenty before he has any idea of infinite, Locke. 
$he doubts if two and two make four, : 
Though ſhe has told them ten times oer. Prior. 
6. To make excuſes. A low word. | 
Tuſh, never tell me; I take it much unkindly, 
That thou, Iago, who haſt had my purſe 
As if the ſtrings were thine, ſnouldſt know of this. Shak. 
Yo TILL. v. 1. 


1. To give an account; to make report. 


I will compaſs thine altar, O Lord, that I may publiſh with the 
voice of thankſgivingy and tel of all thy wondrous works. 


Numb. xiv. 14. 


Ye that live and move, falr creatures l tell, 
Tell, if ye ſaw, how came I thus, how here ? Milton. 


2. To TELL on. To inform of. A doubtful phraſe. 


David ſaved neither man nor woman alive, to bring tidings to 
Gath, ſaying, Leſt they ſhould re! on us, ſaying, So did David. 


1 Sam. XXvIl. 11. 

T2“ LL RR. 2. / . tell.) 

1. One who tells or relates. 

2. One who numbers; a numberer, 

3. A teller is an officer of the exchequer, of which there 
are four in number i their buſineſs is to receive all 


monies due to the kin „ and give the clerk of the 


pell a bill to charge him therewith : they alſo pay 
all perſons any money payable to them by the king, 
by warrant from the auditor of the receipt: they 
alſo make books of receipts and payments, which 
they deliver to the lord treaſurer, Coabel. 
TCL LTALE. 2. / [tell and tale.) One who gives ma- 
licious information; one who carries officious intel- 

ligence. 
You ſpeak to Caſca, and to ſuch a man 


That is no flearing telltaice Shakeſp. gr Cæſar. 
What, ſhall theſe papers lie like cel/tales here Shakeſp. 
Let not the heavens hear theſe rel/tale women 

Rail on the Lord's anointed. Shakeſpeare. 
"Tis done: report diſplays her telltale wings, 

And to each ear the news and tidings brings. Fairfax. 

And to the telſtale ſun deſcry | 
Our conceal'd ſolemnity. Milton. 


Fury dice and he are priſoners here, | 
But will not long be ſo : this telltale ghaſt 


z 


Perhaps will clear them both, Dryden and Lee. 
A telltale out of ſchool! 3 | 
Is of all wits the greateſt fool, Swift. 


TzMtRrA*RIOUS. adj. [temeraire, Fr. temerarius, Lat.] 
1. Raſh; heady ; unreaſonably adventurous ; unrea- 
ſonably contemptuous of danger. 7 
Reſolution without foreſight is but a temerarious folly z and the 


; conſequences of things are the firſt point to be taken into conſide- 


ration, 


2. Careleſs ; heedleſs ; done at random. | ; 
Should he find upon one fingle ſheet of parchment an oration | 
written full of profound ſenſe, adorned with elegant phraſe, the 
wit of man could not perſuade him that this was done by the reme- 
rarious daſhes of an unguided pen, ' Ray" 
Tan nity, . /. [temerites, Lat.] Raſhneſs ; unrea- 
ſonable contempt of danger. 
The figures are bold even to remerity. . Cowley. 


To Tz'urRR. v. a, [tempers, Lat. temperer, Fr.] 
1. To mix ſo as 9 pare qualifies the other. 
ſhall 


L'Eftrange. 


Pjalm xxvi. 7. 


ITa'ur ZN ATE. adj. [temperatus, Latin. 


T E M 


6. To bring to due * ; to moderate exceſs, 


| Theſe ſoft fires with kindly heat 
f various influence foment and warm 


T or nouriſh, 5 Wi Milton, 
7. To foften ; to mollify; to afluage z to ſooth; to calm. 
Solon, in his laws to the Athenians, laboured to femper their war- 
| courage with ſweet delights of learning and ſciences : ſo that 
as much as the one excelled in arms, the other exceeded in know- 
ledge, 1 Spenſer on Ireland. 
; With this ſhe wonts to temper Jove, 
When all the gods he threats with tund'ring dart. Spenſer. 
Now will 1 to that old Andronicus, 9 
And temper him with all the art I have. Shakeſpeare. 
Woman ! Nature made thee 
To temper man : we had been brutes without you. 
8. To form metals to a proper degree of hardneſs, 
7 The ſword 
Of Michael from the armoury of God 
Was glven him temper d ſo, that neither keen 
Nor ſolid might refiſt that edge. Milton. 
In the tempering of ſteel, by holding it but a minute or two 
longer or leſſer in the other competent heat, gives it very different 
tempers as to brittleneſs or toughneſs. Boyle. 
| Repeated peals they hear, 
And, in a heav'n ference, refulgent arms appear! 
Redd'ning the ſkies, and glitt'ring all around, 
The temper'd metals claſh, and yield a ſilver found. Dryden, 
9. To govern. A latiniſm. 
With which the damned ghoſts he governeth, 
And furies rules, and Tartare temperetb. Spenſer. 
Tru ER. ». / [from the verb.] 
1. Due mixture of contrary qualities. | 
Nothing better proveth the excellency of this ſoil and temper, 
than the abundant growing of the palm trees. . 


Health itſelf is but a kind of temper, gotten and preſerved by a 
convenient mixture of contrarieties. Arbutbnot. 


2. Middle courſe; mean or medium. 


If the eſtates of ſome . were exorbitant before the reform - 
ation, the preſent clergy's wiſhes reach no further than that ſome 
reaſonable remper had been uſed inſtead of paring them ſo quick, 


? Swift's Miſcellanies. 
3. Conſtitution of body, 

This body would be increaſed daily, being ſupplied from above 
and below; and having done growing, it would become more d 
by degrees, and of a temper of greater conſiſtency and firmneſs, 


Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 
4. Diſpoſition of mind. 
This, I ſhall call it evangelical, temper is far from being natural 


to any corrupt child of Adam. Hammond. 
| Remember with what mild | 
And gracious temper he both heard and judg'd, 
Without wrath or reviling. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 


This will keep their thoughts eaſy and free, the only temper 

wherein the mind is capable of receiving new informations. 
Locke on Education. 

All irregular tempers in trade and buſineſs are but like irregular 
tempers in eating and drinking. . 
5. Conſtitutional frame of mind. 

o'er a cold decree. | 
FIN : Our hearts, 
Of brothers temper, do receive you in 
With all kind love. | Shakeſpeare's Julius Cæſar. 
6, Calmneſs of mind ; moderation, | 

Reſtore yourſelyes unto your tempers, fathers, 
And without perturbation hear me ſpeak. 

Teach me, like thee, in various nature wiſe, 
To fall with dignity, with temper riſe, Popes 
7. State to which metals are reduced, particularly as 

to hardneſs, | 
| Here draw I 


A ſword, whoſe temper I intend to ſtain 
With the beſt blood that I can meet withal. 
Ithuriel with his ſpear 
Touch'd lightly 3 for no falſhood can endure 
Touch of celeſtial temper, but returns 
Of force to its own likeneſs : up he ſtarts, 
Diſcover'd, and ſurpriz'd. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
Theſe needles ſhould have a due temper; for, if they are too ſoft, 
the force exerted to 8 them through the fleſh will bend them; 
if they are too brittle, they ſnap. Sharp. 
TEMPERAMENT. #. /. [ temperamentum, Lat. tempera- 
ment, French.) 8 


1. Conſtitution; ſtate with reſpect to the predominance 
of any quality. | | 

Bodies are denominated hot and cold, in NG to the preſent 
temperament of that part of our body to which they are applied. 


Ben Jonſon, 


Shakeſpeare. 


le. 
2. Medium; due mixture of oppoſites. 
The common law has waſted and wrought out thoſe e's 
and reduced the kingdom to its juſt ſtate and temperament. Hale, 
TEMPERAME'NTAL, adj, [from temperament.) Conſti- 
That temperamental d ons, and conjecture of prevalent hu- 
mours, may be collected from ſpots in ko agneg we W 
Brown's Vulgar Erreurl. 
Iatellectual repreſentations are received with as unequal a fate, 
upon a bare temperamental reliſh or diſguſt. 7 Glanville, 

TE MPBRANCE, #. / [temperantia, Latin.] 


1. Moderation: oppoſed to gluttony and drunkenneſs. 
10 Obſerve ; 
The rule of not too much z by prone taught 
In what thou eat'ſt and drink'ſt; ſeeking from thence 
Due nouriſhment, not gluttonous delight, Milton. 
Temperance, that virtue without pride, and fortune without envy, 
gives indolence of body and - tranquillity of mind; the beſt guar- 


dian of youth and ſupport of old age. | Temple. 
Make temperance thy companion; fo ſhall health 
Sit on thy brow. Dedſley's Agriculture. 


| 2. Patience; calmneſs ; ſedateneſs ; moderation of 


flion. e | 
His ſenſeleſs ſpeech and doted ignorance 
When as the noble prince had marked well, 
He calm'd his wrath with goodly temperance, 
What, are you chaf d 7 
Aſk God for temp'rance, that's th' appliance only 


Which your diſeaſe requires, keſpears's Henry VIII. 


4 Spenſer « 


1. Not exceſlive ; moderate in degree of any quality. 
Uſe a temperate heat, for they are ever temperate heats that digeſt 

and mature; wherein we mean temperate, according to the nature of 

the ſubject; for that may be remperate to fruits and liquors which 


will not work at all upon metals, Bacon. 
His ſleep 
Was airy, light, from tk digeſtion bred, 
And temp'rate vapours bland, Milton. 


1. Moderate in meat and drink. 


I adviſed him to be temperate in eating and drinking. Wiſeman. 
3. Free from ardent patios 


I temper 
. with mercy, as may illuſtrate moſt | 
hem fully ſatisfied, and Thee appeaſe. | Milton, 
* To compound; to form by mixture; to qualify as 
an ingre nt. ; | ; 
If you could find out but a man 
To bear a poiſon, 1 wack ood itz 
That Romeo ſhould upon receipt thereof 
Soon ſeep in quiet. | Shakeſpeare. 
$- To — . | 
Prepare the fixth part of an ephah and the third part of an hin 
et ail, to wich the fine flour. el. xlvi« 14. 
The d with a mixture of the father and maſter of 
| the family, tempered the inquiries after his own affairs with kind 
queſtions relating to themſelves. Addiſen. 
4 To beat together to a proper conſiſtence. 
Th' uncivil kerns of Ireland are in arms, ; 
' The . 2 P yo _ 
3 10 la ? l y 29 . AV. 7. 
«+ 40 accommodate z to — 0 
Thy maenance ſerving to te of the eater, ieſelf 
| Vevnry man's liking. cy Via. xvi. 21. 


2. Calmneſs; coolneſs of mind. 


The brain may deviſe laws for the blood, but a hot rempen leaps | 
| Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 


| $0 hot a ſpeed with ſuch advice diſpos' d, 
Such temp'rate order in ſo fierce a courſe, 
Doth want example, SB Shakeſpeare. 
She 's not forward, but modeſt as the dove 1 
| She is not hot, but tenperate as the morn. Shakeſpeare. 


Ft 


. : * . 
* . : s 
* 
W * ; 


TEM 


From temperate inaftivity we are unread to put in execution the 
fu reſtions of reaſon. * Frown's Vulgar ru 


Txs"MPERATELY. adv, [from temperate.] 


1. Moderately ; not exceſſively 
By winds that remperately blow, 
he bark ſnould paſs ſecure and Now; - 
2. Calmly ; without violence — —— 
Temp rateſy proceed tu w wo 
Thus ——— oor Ibahkeſpendes 
3+ Without gluttony or luxury: 


God eftcems it a part of his ſervice if we eat or drink; ſo it be 
temperately, and as may beſt preſerve health. Tay 


/ hi N 


Tz MPBRATENESS. #, /; [from temperate.) | 


1. Freedom from exceſſes ; mediocrity, 


Langley's mild temperateneſi 


Did tend unto a calmer quietneſs. Danie /s Civil Wars 


Te"MPERATURE. 2. / [temperatura, tempero; Latin ; 


temperature, French. ] 
1. Conſtitution of nature; degree of any qualities. 


It lieth in the ſame clintate, and is of no on npatere than 
Guinea, Adbbot't Deſcription of the Worlds 
Birds that change countries at certain ſeaſons, if they come ear- 
lier, ſhew the temperature of weather: Bacon. 
There may be as much difference as to the : 
and as to heat and cold, in one mile, as in ten degrees of latitude z 


and he that would cool and refreſh Himſelf in the ſummer, had 


better go up to the top of the next hill, than remove into a far more 

northern country. Brown's Travels. 

; Memory depends upon the conſiſtence and the temperature of the 
rain, | 


. bo r . . | Wattr, 
2. Mediocrity ; due balance of contrarieties. 
As the world's ſun doth effects beget 
Diff rent in divers places ev'ry day 
Here autumn's temperature, there ſummer's heat: 
Here flow'ry ſpring-tide, and there winter grey. Davies. 
If, inſtead of this variation of heat, we ſuppoſe an equality or 
conſtant temperature of it before the deluge, the caſe would be 
much altered, Woodwward's Natural Hiftorys 
3. Moderation; freedom from ce wane 
In that proud port, which her ſo goodly gra 


Moſt goodly temperature you may deſc s 


. Spenſer. 
ry| Tz "MPBRED. adj. [from temper.] Diſpoſed * 


gard to the paſſions. 
When was my lord fo much ungently tempered, | 
To ſtop his ears againſt admoniſhment? Shakeſpeares 
TE'MPEST, »: /. [rempeſee, Fr. tempeſtat, Latin. 
1. The utmoſt violence of the wind ; the names by 
which the wind is called according to the gradual in>, 
creaſe of its force ſeem to be, a breeze; a gale; a 
guſt ; a ſtorm; a tempeſt, 8 
I have ſeen tempeſli, when the ſcolding winds 
Have riv'd the knotty oaks. Shakeſpeare's Julius Cæſar. 
Some have been driven by tempeſt to the ſouth. 
What at firſt was call'd a guſt, the fame Abbot. 
Hath now. a ſtorm's, anon a 's name. Donne. 
We, caught in a fiery tempeſt, ſhall be hurl'd 
Each on his rock transfix'd. | 
With clouds and ſtormy” 
Around thee thrown, tempeſt oer : 


roll'd; | 


Thou humbleſt nature with thy northern blaſt, Themſon. 
2. Any tumult ; commotion z perturbation. 
BY | The tempeſt in my mind 
Doth from my ſenſes take all feeling elſe, Y 
Save what beats there. Shakeſpeare's King Laar. 


To Te'MPEST. v. 4. [from the noun,] To diſturb as 
by a tempeſt, | 7 
Part huge of bulk, 
Wallowing unwieldy, enormous in their galt, 
Tempeſt the ocean. Milton. 
Tz "MPEST-BEATEN. adj, [tempeſt and brat.) Shatter- 
ed with ſtorms. 7 
In the calm harbour of her gentle breaſt, 
My tempeſt-beaten ſoul may ſafely reſt, Dryden's Aurengz. 
Tr'urzsr-Tosr. adj. [tempeſt and tot.) Driven about 
by ſtorms. 3 8 
Though his bark cannot be loſt 
Vet it ſhall be crempeſi-roft. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Tzu 8 I'VITY. 3. /. | tempeſtivus, Lat.] Seaſonable- 
neis. : 
Since their diſperſion, the conſtitutions of countries admit not 
ſuch tempeſtivity of harveſt, | Brown's Vulgar Errourt, 
Tzurzer vous. adj. [tempeſtuenx, Fr, from rempeſt;] 
Stormy ; turbulent. 1 | 
Tempeſtuous fortune hath ſpent all her ſpight, 


And thrilling ſorrow thrown his utmoſt dart. Spenſer, 
Which of them riſing with the ſun, or falling, 
Should prove tempeſtuous. Milton, 


Her looks grow black as a uour Wind, 

Some raging thoughts are rowling in her mind. Dryden. 
Pompey, when diſſuaded from embarking becauſe the weather 

was tempeſiuons, replied, My voyage is neceſſary, my life is not fo, 
Collier on the Value of Life. 

Tz"MPLAR. . % [from the Temple, an houſe near the 
Thames, ancient 3 to the knights /emplars, 
originally from the temple of Jeruſalem.] A ſtudent 

in the law. | | 
Wits and templurs ev'ry ſentence raiſe, 

And wonder with a fooliſh face of praiſe. Pope's Epiſtles. 
Tz"MPLE, ». / [temple, Fr. templum, Lat.] 
1. A place appropriated to acts of religion. 


The honour'd ms | 
Throng our large"fempler with tlie ſhews of peace. Sbaleſp. 
Here we have no temple but the wood, no aſſembly but horn- 
beaſts, n Shakeſpeare's At you like it. 
Moſt ſacrilegious murther hath broke ope . 

The lord's anointed temple, and Role thence 5 
The life o' th' building. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
2. [Tempora, Latin.) The upper part of the ſides of 

e head where the paſo is felt, | 

er ſunny locks 

Hang on her templet like a golden fleece. | Shakeſpeare. 
We may apply intercipients of maſtich upon the temples ; fronk 
tals alſo may be applied W ſiman' Surgery. 


To procure ſleep, he uſes the ſcratchi of the 6d 
that even mollifies wild beaſts, * temples and ears 


The weapon enter'd cloſe above his ear, 92 
, Cold through his rempler glides the whizzing ſpear. Popes 
Tz'urrzr. 3. / A piece of timber in a building, 
| hen you lay any timber on brick-work, as linteols vcr wins 
or templetr under girders, lay them. in loom.” 
FA pi : © Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 
Turok At. adj. [temporal, Fr. temporalis, low Latin. ] 


1. Meaſured by time ; not eternal. 


As there they ſuſtain temporal life, ſo here would learn to 
make proviſion for eternal. 1 wakes Hookers 


2. Secular; not eccleſiaſtical. 


This ſceptre ſhews the force of temporal denen ö 
The attribute to awe and majeſty, 1 


Wherein doth Gt the dread of kings. 
*. „ 


$ * 


re of the air, 


* — .  ——— — 


TEM 


All the tempore lands, which men devout 

' Ry teſtament have given to the church, — 2 
ould they trip from us, Shakeſpeart's Henry V. 

All reporal power hath been wreſted from the clergy, and much 
of their eccleſiaſtick, * Swift, 

3. Not ſpiritual. | 

There is ſcarce any of thoſe decifions but gives good light, by 
way of authority or reaſon, to ſome queſtions that ariſe alſo between 
temporal dignities, eſpecially to caſes wherein ſome of our ſubordi- 
nate temporal titles have part in the controverſy, * Seldem 
Call not ever "a "thy end a defiling of the intention, but only 
when it contradifts the ends of God, or when it is principally in- 
tended i for ſpmetimes a temporal end lu. part of our duty; and ſuch 


are all the actlont of our calling. Taylor. 
Prayer de the inſtrument of fetching down all good things to us, 
whether ſpiritual or temporal. Duty of Man. 


Our petitions to God, with regard to temporali, muſt be that me- 
dium of convenience proportioned to the ſeveral conditions of life, 


17 J E 1 1 Rogers's Sermons, 
emporal, Fr.] Placed at the temples, or upper part 
n of the ſides of l : DE 


e head, | 
Coploys bleedings, by vpening the temporal arteries, are the moſt 
effeCtual remedies for 1 renſy. Yd Arbutbnot on Alimants, 


TEMPORALITY, 1%. [ temporalits, Fr. from temporal. 
'Tu'MPORALS, Secular poſſeſſions ; not eceleſiaſ- 
tick rights, 


Such revenues, lands, and tenements, as biſhops have had an- 
nexed to thelr ſees by the kings and others from time to time, as 
me are barona and lords of the parllament. el. 

he reſidue of theſe ordinary finances is caſual, as the tempora- 
litler of vacant biſhopricks, the profits that grow by the tenures of 
+ lands, Bacon, 
'The king yielded up the point, reſerving the ceremony of ho- 
mage from the biſhops, In reſpect of the temporallties, to ay” 
1 Cs» 
Tr MPORALLY, adv. [from temporal.) With reſpett 
to this life, a 

Sinners who are In ſuch a remporally happy condition, owe it not 

to thelr fins, but wholly to their 2 as South. 
Ty MyORALTY, . / [from temporal. 
1. The laity ; ſecular people. 

The pope ſucked out ineſtimable ſums of money, to the intole- 

rable grievance of clergy and temporalty, Abbot. 
2, Secular poſſeſſions, 


'I'kMYORA'NKOUS. adj, [temporis, Lat.] Temporary. 
| r 


ict. 
Ti“urORNAAIN IIS. . / from pa,] The ſtate of 
being temporary; not perpetuity. TOE 
T'z"MPORARY., adj, [temprs, Lat.] Laſting only for 
a limited time, i 
Theſe temporary truces were ſoon made and foon broken; he de- 
fred a ſtralter amity. Bacon's Henry VII. 
If the Lord's immediate ſpeaking, uttering, and writing, doth 
conclude by a neceſſary inference, that all precepts uttered and 
written in this manner are imply and perpetually moral; then, on 
| the contrary, all precepts wanting this are merely temporary. 


White, 
The republick, threatened with danger, a 


nted a temporary 
Actator, who, when the danger was over, d again Into the 
community, 


Addiſon, 
To 'l'x'mroriat. vn. [temporiſer, Fr. tempus, Lat, 
1. To delay z to an? > . 


If Cupid hath not ſpent all his quiver in Venice, thou wilt 
quake for this 


ſhortly. 
— for an earthquake too then. | 


wo Well, you will remporize with the hour.. Shake 
The eart of Lincoln, deceived of the country's concourſe, in 


which caſe he would have remporized, reſolved fo give the king 
battle, | | Bacon's Henry VII. 
2. To comply with the time, or occaſions. 
| "They mlght their grievance inwardly complain, 
But outwardly TRI needs muſt temperſe Daniel. 
3. To comply, This is improper, | 
The dauphin Is too wilful oppoſite, 
And wilt not temporize with my entreaties 1 
: Ho flatly ſays, he not lay down his arms. =Shateſpeare. 
Tu mrokizkR, / [temporiſenr, Fr. from temporize.)] 
One that complies with times or occaſions ; a trim- 
mer. 
I pronounce thee a hovering ceamporizer, that 
Cant with thine ” at apy Kao and evil, 
| laclinlng to them both, |  Shateſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
7. Tampy, v. 4. [teto, Lat, renter, r.] 
1. To ſolicit to ill 1 to incite by preſenting ſome plea- 
ſure or advantage to tho mind ; to entice. 
"Tis not the king that fends you to the Tower! 


My lady Gray him to this harſh extremity” Shakeſp, 
ou, ever gentle gods take my breath from me; 
Let not my worſer ſpirit rempe me again ; 
o die | ale, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Come together, that Satan you not, 1 Cor. Vile g. 
| He that hath not wholly ſubdued himſelf, is quickly rowpred and 
overcome in ſmall things. Biſhop 'Taytr. 
Fix'd on the fruit the gas d, which to behold 
__ Might tent alone. | | | Milton, 
The devit can but and deceivez and if he cannot deſtroy 
&, his power Is at un end, South, 
O wretched maid ! 
Whoſe roving fancy would refolve the ſame 
Wich him who next ſhould temps her euſy tame. Prior. 
1. To provoke, | DT 
I'm much too vent'rous | 
In tempting of your pationee, Shatgtrare't Henry VIII. 
Withhold 
Your talous from the wretched and the bold 
Tt not the brave and needy to deſpalr 1 
For, though your violence ſhould leave 'em bare 
Ot gold and filver, (words and darts remain, Dryden, 
3. It is ſometimes uſed without any notion of evil ; to 
ſolicit 3 to draw. | 
Still his ſtrengeh conceal'd 


Which tempted our attempt, and wrought our fall. 
"The rowing erew 


To towpt fate, clothe all their tilts in blue. Gay. 


4 To try; to attempt; to venture on, I know not 
whether it was not originally Vartempr, which was 


viciouſly written 4 „by an eliſfion of th 
Ng tempt, by an eliſton e wrong 


"This from the vulgar branches muſt be torn, 

| And to fair Proferpine the pretent born, | 

. ie leave be giv'a de towpe the nether Mies. Dryden. 
Tx*mrpranLy, ag, [from tempt.) Liable to tempta- 
tion j obnoxious to bad influence, Not elegant, nor 


If the parliament were av wette as an = name the 
managers muſt fail for want of tools to ouch thts wiſt, 
from tempe.] 


Tampta'rion, % [textation, Fr. 
1. The act of tempting z folicitation to ilt ; entice- 
to tran(greſd repch, Mitten. 


Milton. 


All 


TEN 


Whett by human weakneſs, and the arts of the tempter, you — 
led into temprations, prayer is the thread to bring you out of this la- 


War i 5 Dapper 
3. That which is offered to the mind as a motive to ill. 
get a deep glaſs of chenih Wine on the contrary caſket ; for if 
the devil be within, and that rempration without, he will chuſe it, 
Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
Dares to be great without a guilty crown; | 
View it, and lay the bright temptation down: 
"Tis baſe to ſeize on all, 
Trurrzk. #. / [from rempr.] 
1. One who ſolicits to ill; an enticer, | 
Theſe women are ſhrewd tempters with their tongues. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Is this her fault or mine ? 
The temper or the tempted, who fins moſt? 
Not the ; nor doth the tempt, Sbabeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
Thoſe who are bent to do wickedly, will never want cempters to 
urge them on, illotſon. 


Dryden. 


My work is done: 
She 's now the tempter to enſnare his heart. 
2. The infernal ſolicitor to evil. 
The experience of our own frailties, and the watchfulneſs of the 
tempter, ullcourage us. | Hammond's Fundamentals. 
Foretold what would come to paſs, 
When firſt this tempter croſs'd the gulf from hell, Milton. 
t 
Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 


To this high mountain's top the temprer brough 
Our Saviour, 
TEMSE BREAD, : n. . [temſen, Dutch; tamiſer, Fr. 
Tr'uszD BREAD. F tame/are, Italian, to fift z tem, 
Dutch; tamis, French; tamiſe, Italian, a ſieve.] 
Bread made of flour better ſifted than common. 
'Ts'MULENCY, 2. / [temulentia, Lat.) Inebriation; 
intoxication by liquor. 
Trx"MULENT, adj, temulentus, Lat.] Inebriated; in- 
toxicated as with ſtrong liquors. 
TEN. adj. [xyn, Saxon; tien, Dutch. ] | 
1, 'The . number; twice ſive; the number by 
which we multiply numbers into new denominations, 
8 bakeſpeare's Lear,' 


Thou ſhalt have more 
Than two tens to a ſcore, King 
Ten hath been extolled as containing even, odd, long, and plain, 
quadrate and cubical numbers; and Ariſtotle obſerved, that Bar- 
barians as well as Greeks uſed a numeration unto ten. 
a Brown's Vulger Errours, 
With twice ten ſail I croſs'd the Phrygian ſea, 


Scarce ſeven within your harbour meet. Dryden. 
rom the ſoft lyre, 

Sweet flute, and ten- ſtrint'd inſtrument, require 

Sounds of delight. Prior. 


2. Ten is a proverbial number. 
There's a proud modeſty in merit, 
Averſe from begging z and reſoly'd to pay : 
Ten times the gitt it aſks, Dryden's Cleomenes. 
Although Engliſh is too little cultivated, yet the faults are nine 
in ten owing to affectation. $wift's Miſcellanies. 
T's'NABLE. adj. [tenable, French.) Such as may be 
maintained againſt oppoſition ; ſuch as may be held 
againſt attacks, | 
he town was ſtrong of itſelf, and wanted no induſtry to fortify 
and make it tenable, Bacon's War with Spain. 
Sir William Ogle ſelzed upon the caſtle, and put it into a tenable 
condition, Clarendon. 
Infidelity has been driven out of all Its outworks } the Atheiſt 
has not found his poſt fenable, and ls therefore retired into Deiſm. 
| Addiſon's Spectator. 
TzxAeious. adj tenax, Lat. : 
1. Graſping hard; inclined to hold faſt ; not willing 


to let go: with of before the thing held. 
A reſolute tenacious adherence to well-choſen principles, makes 
the face of a governor ſhine in the eyes of thoſe that ſee his actions. 


South. 
Griping, and ſtill tenacious of thy hold 

Would'ſ thou the Grecian chiefs, though largely ſoul'd, 

Should give the prizes they had gain'd? Dryden, 
You reign abſolute over the hearts of a ſtubborn and freeborn 

people, tenacious to madneſs of their liberty. Dryden, 
True love 's a miſer; ſo tenacious grown, 

He weighs to the leaſt grain of What's his own. Dryden. 
Men are renacious i the opinions that firſt poſſeſs them. Locke, 
He Is tenacious of his own property, and ready to. invade that of 

2, Retentive. | 
The memory in ſome is tenacious z but yet there ſeems to be 

a conſtant decay of all our ideas, even of thoſe which are truck 
deepeſt, and in minds the moſt retentive. Locle. 


3. [Tenace, French.] Having © aro diſpoſed to adhere 
to ench other; coheſive ; viſcous 3 glutinous, 
equal round veſſels filled, the one with water, the other 


— 


Three 
with oil, the third with molten pitch, and the liquors ftirred alike! 
to give them a vortical motion ; the pitch by its tenacity will loſe 
its motion quickly, the oil being leſs tenacious will keep it longer, 
and the water being leſs texacious will keep it longeſt, but yet will 
loſe it In a ſhort time. expton. \ 

. Niggardly ; cloſe-fiſted ; meanly parſimonious. Ain/. 
KNA'CIOUSLY, adv, [from tenacious, } With diſpo- 
ſition to hold faſt. oh | 

Some things our juvenile reaſons tenaclonſiy adhere to, which yet. 
our maturer 1 diſallow of. Glanville, 

Txna'ciousn as. nj. [from tmacious.] Unwilling- 
neſs to quit, reſign, or let | 
TxxA'citY, nf. [tenacitt, 

Viſcoſity 3 glutinouſneſs; adheſion of one part to 

another, | 

If many contiguous vortices of molten pitch were each of them 
as large as thofs which ſome . e to revolve about the ſun and 
1 yet. theſe and all r farts would, by their renacity and 

ſtifneſy, communicate their motlon to one another till they all 
reſted among themſelves, 

Subſtances, whoſe renacity exceeds the powers of digeſtion, will, 
| neither paſs, nor be converted into allment. Arbutbnot. 
'Tsx"'nancy, . / [tmanche, old French ; texentia, law 
Latin, from tenant.] Temporary poſſeſſion of what 
belongs to another, | 

This duke becomes feiged of favour by deſcent, though the con- 
dition of that Mate de commonty no more than u renancy at will. | 


Wotton, 

TRNANT. . 4 [terant, French.] : 
1. One that holds of another; one that on certain con- 
ditions has temporary poſſeſſion and uſe of that which 
is in reality the property of another: correlative to 


. „ 


1 have been your tenant, 
And your father's temat, theſe fourſcore yearn, Sheteſpeare. 
The Engliſh being only aan ad will of che natives for ſuch 


ment, 
@. The fate of being tempted, ' | 


conveniency of fiſhing» Heylyn. 
Such is the mould, that the bleſt n feeds 
On preclous Hur and pays his rent in weede. Waller. 
Jupiter had a farm long tor want of a tenant. L', ange. 
His cheerful en bloſs their yearly toil, 
| Yet to their lord owe more than to the ſoil, 


Nr. tinacitas, tenax, Lat.] 1 


Newtcn. 1 


Tue tenants of « Manor fall into the fentiments of ther tr 


True father is. a tyrant over flaves and on. Wat, 
his tenants. * _ begue, whom he bl 

2. One who reſides in any place, | 

O fields, O woods, oh When ſhall I be made 
The happy tenant of your ſhade! 
| , The bear, rough tenant of theſe thades, _ Coulg, 
To TEx'NANT. v. a, [ the noun]. To hel 
certain conditions, ay d on 
Sir Roger's eſtate is tenanted 

W „„ * 
Jon. 
may be 


Tz NANTABLE. adj, [from tenant,] Such 
held by a tenant, F010 85 
The ruins that time, fickneſs, or melantho 
nN up " your 66Rt for that thing a ba + Mall bring muſt 
ife in what he holds, and is bound t 
to the next that ſhall take it. | ward as 
That the ſoul may not be too much 


| Suc 
ine wk 
of clay, ſuch neceſſaries ate ſecured to the 9 her houte 
tenantable repair. y 


keep it in 
D 
Txz"nANTL 85. adj, [from tenant.) asc 25-4 
poſſeſſed, FO EY 
O thou, that doſt inhabit in my breaſt, 
Leave not the manſion fo long tenantle/s ; 
Leſt growing rulnous the building fall 
, And leave no memory of what it was 
Tz"NAnT-34W. 1. . [corrupted, I ſuppoſe, 
ſaw.] See TENON. 


TzNCH. 2. / [eance, Saxon; tinca, Lat.] A 
| ' nd. 
Hong fd» 09 wat yo it a lt 
-Hiſh, and only put in two im es i ' 
ven years read the whole, nene teh 
To TIN. v. a. [contrafted from artend,) 


1. To watch; to guard; to accom 
or defender. 1 une 


Nymphs of Mulla which, with careful heed. 


The filver ſcaly trouts did tend full well, 55 


Go thou to Richard, and good ungels FR {one [ Nen 


Shakepeare, 
fi rom tenox. 


Him lord pronounc'd ; and, O! indignity, bp. 
Subjected to his ſervice angel wings, ] 
And flaming minifters to watch and tend 
Their earthy charge. 


He led a rural life, and had command Mil, 
O'er all the ſhepherds, who about thoſe vales 
| Tended their numerous flocks, Dryden and Lee's Odd 


There is a pleaſure in that ſimplicity, in beholding princes 1 
ing their flocks. 


Our humbler province ls to tend the fair; "_ 
To ſave the powder from too rude a gale, 
Nor let th imprifon'd eſſences exhale, Popes 
2, Toattend ; to accompany. 
E eſpair 
Tended the fick, buſieſt from nick to couch, Milan. 
| Thoſe with whom I now converſe 
Without a tear will tend my herſe. Swift, 
3. To be attentive to. 
Unſuck'd of lamb or kid that tend their play. Miles. 


To TREND. v. u. [tende, Lat.] 
1. To move towards a certain point or place. 
They had a view of the princeſs at a maſk, having overheard two 
gentlemen tending towards that ſight, Wain, 
To theſe abodes our fleet Apollo ſends: 
Here Dardaqus was born, and hither tends, Drydeh, 
or pur- 


2. [Tendre, French. ] To be directed to any end 
Admiration ſeiz'd | 


poſe ; to aim at. 
All heav'n, what this might mean, and whither tend. Milton 
Factions gain their power by pretending common ſafety, and 
tending towards it in the directeſt courſe, Temples 
The laws of our religion tend to the univerſal happinefs of man- 
kind, I | Tillotſon, 
3. To contribute. | 
Many times that which we aſk would, if it ſhould be granted, be 
worſe for us, and perhaps tend to our deſtruction; and then God, 
by denying the particular matter of our prayers, doth grant the ge- 
neral matter of them. | Hammond. 
4. [From attend.) To wait; to expect. Ont of uſe. 
The bark is ready, and tlie wind at help; 
Th" aſſociates tend. Shateſpeare' Hamlet. 
5. To attend to wait as dependants or ſervants, 
She deſerves a lord, 
That twenty ſuch rude boys might tend upon, 


And call her hourly miſtreſs, Shakeſpeare 
Give him tending, 
He brings great news, Shaheſpeares 


Was he not companion with the riotous knights 
That tend upon my father ? Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 
6. To attend as fomething inſeparable. In the three 


laſt ſenſes it ſeems ouly a colloquial abbreviation of 


attend. 
| Threefold vengeance tend upon your ſteps! —Shakeſprts 
Tz"NDanci. . /. [from tend. | 
1. Attendance ; ſtate of — 
Unhappy wicht, born to diſaſtrous end, 
That 40 dn in ſo long tendance ſpend! Spenſer, 
2. Perſons attendant, Out of uſe. 
His lobbies fill with trerdance, 
Rain ſacrificial whiſp'rings in his ear | Shakeſpeare 
3. Attendance ; act of nr þ | 
She purpos' » 
By watching, weeping, tendance, to 
0 you with her ſhew, | Shohgſprare's Cymbelith 
4. Care; act of tending, N 
Nature does require 
Her times of preſervation, which, perforce, I. 
I her frail fon, amongſt my brethren mortal, 
Muſt give my tendance to. N ares Hay VIll, 
They at her coming ſprung, | 
And touch'd by her fair tendance grew. Milt. 
Ta'nopancs. PR 
Trnvancy; J-. [from mnt}; 


1. Direction or courſe towards any place ot ao wo 4 
w is not e bufineſs that 2 ns man; but 70 
urity, conſtancy, and tendency towards God, _ | » 
r Wiktngs of this _— if 3 with Ws 750 bo = 
particular tendency to ir country, than any 0 . 
poſitions. 7 mou ; Audiſen : 3 
We may acquaint ourſelves with the und properties, 
tendencies and inclinations, of body and ſpirit. Wart 
All of them are innocent, and moſt of them had a moral _— 
to ſoften the virulence of parties, or Inugh out of countenance | 
vice or folly, | e583, 97 8 XR ifts 
2. rer toward any inference or refult ; 
ift | 
8 a $4 the 
The greater congraity or Incongrulty there is In any thing o 
rexfon of mankind, and the — 4 tendency it hath to pour 50 
hinder the perfection of man's nature, ſo much greater _ * 
it of moral good or evil z to which we ought to propor aw 
elination, or averfiot. n. | 
Theſe opinions are of ſo little moment) thats likee 
ſun, their tendencies are little noticed. 


more in the 
Lale. 


re. 


10 


TE MER. 


TEN n | 


TENDER. adj. [tendre, French. 


TEN 


28 | 7 Any zealous for his y tenderne | i | 
1. Soft; eaſily impreſſed or injured 3 not firm; not | liege which miy make] — — r , 


— 


Addiſon. vailed. 


c | .. ere are examples of wounded perſons, that have roared for an- When the world out of chaos ſprang . 

The earth brought forth the tender graſs, Milton. = ,at the diſcharge of ordnance, though at a great diſtance ; So ſmil'd the days, 992 the tenor ran b 

From each tender ſtalk ſhe gathers. Milton. — inſupportable torture then ſhould we be under upon a like con- Of their felicity : a ſpring was there, . 
When the frame of the lungs is not ſo well woven, but is lax and | on in the air, when all the whole body would have the tender- 


An everlaſting ſpring the jolly year 


tender, there is great danger that, after ſpitting of blood, they will neſe of a wound | Bentley's Sermons, Led round in his great eirele j no winds breath 


by degrees putrify and conſume. 


| Blackmore, | 3* Suſceptibility of the ſofter paſſions, | As now did ſmell of winter or of death. Craſpaws 
3 Senſible 3 eaſily — z ſoon ſore. | | T 7 „ no more, leſt I give cauſe | Still I ſee the tenor of man's woe | 
Unneath may the endure the flinty ſtreet, LES * of more tenderneſs Hold on the ſame, from woman to begin. Milton. 
To tread them with her tender feeling feet | $ be, Los * a man. Shakeſpeare. Does not the whole tenor of the divine law poſitively require hu-, 
Oar bella) oye aerelie an ents Gon care Lb} As erat Lie RE EE — 4-4 £41 WET 
being lels expo a LE oo To your kindred. * Shakeſpeare's Richard III. Till I my long wha by — complete, | i 
The face when we are born is no leſs render than any other part | With what a graceful tenderneſs he loves And add tual tenor to my rhimes, 1% 117 99 | 
of the body 1 it is uſe alone hardens it, and makes it more Abb to And breathes the ſofteſt, the fincereſt vows ! Addiſon, Deduc'd — nature's birth to Caeſar's times. Dryden. | 
*:dure the cold. a „  Lockeon Education, 4+ Kind attention; anxiety for the good of another, This ſucceſs would look like chance; if it were not perpetual, and 
Effeminate ; emaſculate ; delicate, „ no children, the did with fingular care and — 5 arr orgs nnd __ 
5 When Cyrus had overcome the Lydians, that were awarlike na- 1 wer an of P hilip and Margaret. | acon. o ys t > pe iſon | poiſon 's of one terer, 40e Don 8 
tion, and deviſed to bring them to a more peaceable life, inſtead of | 5+ Serupulou neſs ; caution, 2 __ hs eee Dryden's Don Saanen. 
their ſhort warlike coat he clothed them in long garments, like Senn confcience firſt receiv'd a cenderneſs, | e IG n—_— — 7 — 3 
women; and, e 5 o_ e muſick, appointed to them * 15 — 7 75 on certain ſpeeches utter'd 2 of May. 2 PreverVeoy « y poin No _ wy” orgs 
re „ verbs cated for knopin Ne eat owes” In ſuch lays as neither ebb nor flow, 
— and — — "Spenſer on Ireland, | Aerneſt how to get honeſtly teacheth to Foend diſcreetly 3 8 28 cold, and regularly low, 
iting kind concern ſuch need no great thriftineſs in reſerving their own, who aſſume That, ſhunning faults, one quiet tenor keep, 
4 Exciting love V alen (VE more liberty in exacting from others. g Watton, We cannot blame indeed but we may ſleep. Pope. 
His life's as tender to me as m 1 Shakeſpeare True tenderneſs of conſcience is nothing elſe but an awful and 2. Senſe contained; general courſe or 
:Vonate ; anxious Pe. e nod *| exact ſenſe of the rule which ſhould direct it; and while it ſteert Has not the divine Apollo ſaid, 
5. Comp A : good. dy this compaſs, and is ſenſible of every declination from it, ſo long Is 't not the tenor of his oracle, 
The tender kindneſs of the church it well beſeemeth to help the] it is properly tender, | - South, That king Leontes ſhall not have an heir, 5 
weaker ey jo rr ſome few of the perfecter and Comes ay 6. Cautious care. | | ”Y — _ _ be era - * 5 Sbaleſp. Winter's Tall. 
a tim . oer. There being impl. ; * y the ſtern brow and waſpiſh action, n 
This — ar yep but tender love enjolns. Milton. . Pg gy —_ EY 3 3 [dur poly * Which the did uſe as ſhe was writing of it, 
= _ an 28 compaſſionate towards thoſe in * = "pond ind. Gevernnent of the Ton = g It bears an angry tenor. Shakeſp. At you like it. 
reer e a. ? id me tear the bond. | 
6. Suſceptible of ſoft paſſions, _ 0 Soft pathos of expreſſion, 5 : When it is paid according to the tenor. Sbaleſpeare. 
Your tears a heart of flint E NDINOUS, ad; « [tendineux, Fr. tendinis, Lat.] Si- Reading it muſt be repeated again and again, with a cloſe atten- 
Might tender make, yet nought | newy ; containing tendons ; conſiſting of tendons, _ to the tener of the diſcourſe, and a perfect negleR of the divi- 
| Herein they will prevail. Spenſer. Nervous and rendinous parts have worſe ſymptoms, and are harder | $999 into chapters and verſes, e. 
7. Amorous * 1 olf cure than fleſhy ones. | Wiſeman, | 3. 1 5 — in muſick. | ; 
at mad lover ever dy" a“ | 3 e treble cutteth the air too ſharp to make the ſound equal; | 
To pa 1 fot and gentle bride 7 | 6 nie 5 pgs rin . A ſinew; a ligature by and ir Nr K the atv, part. Bacon's M. Hiſt. | 
r, for a lady tender-hearte £ a . : ater and air he for the tenor cho | 
In purlin ſtreams or hemp departed Hudibras. | , 56 ſtruma in her inſtep lay very hard and ten- P Earth made the * treble flame aroſe. Conley, 
. | 1Jeman $ Ou . 1 1 | 
erred; op v2 The entrails theſe embrace in ſpiral ſtrings, e 0T.2 "0 Tax: 
a Careful not te Hurt: with of. | Thoſe claſp th' arterial tubes in tender rings 3 the tym Stn, n — 8 14 8 fy , — yy hel mY - pe? 
The civil authority thould be tender of the honour of God and The tendons ſome compacted cloſe produce, the — will certain! dead 8 dam 'the found, "Holder 
_— had | , 1 7 And ſome thin fibres for the ſkin diffuſe. Blackmore. PE NSB, 1. % [temps Fr. tempus 1 ] In , . | 
„ of every particular perfon's reputation, Tx“ VDRII. n. /: [tendrillon, Fr.] The claſp of a vine in fir] re Cad Nas N 
ave taken care not to give offence. : Addiſon. | or other link 1 tenſe, in ict ſpeaking, is only a variation of the 
8 rer ORs wearer ie: 
Thy - u not give 4 : So, AED oreſight, when it is nn anſwers to m o when 
Thee o'er to harſhneſs : her eyes are fierce, but thine 1 33 curls her tendrili; which 2 „rent 1 methodical.it anſwers to reminiſeence, and may be called forecat 
Do comfort, and not burn. Shakeſpeare's King Lear, | 85 3 h tender bloſſoms fe Vit, on's Paradiſe Loft. all of them expreſſed in the tenſes given to verbs. Memory faith, 
* that 15 thus 8 tender 9 _— ny Nor 8 kr A 3 4 — oy Far rice Dryden. | | 1 he x 5 I had ſeen; foreſight, I ſhall ſee; forecaſt, 
A i 8 * ans F - Mare «So ont ane The tendrils or claſpers of plants are given only to ſuch as have | Ladies, without kabeuine whit renſer and partlelples are, r 
11. Apt Pain. - | weak ſtalks, and cannot raiſe up or ſupport themielves. add Al "g " P N 
In things that = np and un come. e the . ſome Ray on the Creation. erg 10 * — 9 ly = ——_—_ Sk ty 16 pane 
hoſe words are of lefs weight erve the more weighty voice , , ey i | n 8 n their 
5 pr be by SO | sht, 8 e hs NE BRICOSE, ; y 1 tenebroſus, Latin, ] tenſe, and ſhould never be left to ſeck them himſelf from a dictio- 
12. Young; weak: as, tender age. Tz'NRERBROus. ark; gloomy. Watts. 


1 a 5 
When yet he was but tender bodied, a mother ſhould not ſell him.] TEN ERBRO “SIT v. 2. / [tenebre, Lat.] Darkneſs ; gloom. Tz"xs8NE8s, 2. % [from 2ex/e.] Contraction r 


Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. | T- | ſion : the contrary to laxity. 294 42 
Beneath the dens where unfletch'd — lie, N * 3 3 7 * nt, Fr. tenementum, law Lat.] Should the pain and tenſeneſs of the part continue, the operation | 
And infant winds their tender voices try. Cooley. 1 thing ve ya Wee E muſt take place. ; Surgery. ] 
9 TENDER. v. a, [tendve, French.) | „dat reatonable man will not think that the tovement Ball by Tn, adj. Leni, Lat. Capable of being ex- | 
| Fe bir; 0 made much better, if the tenant may be drawn to build himſelf | nded Why, [ef ee 4390 1 2 ; 
1. To offer; to exhi it; to FORD e to acceptance. | ſome handſome habitation thereon, to ditch and incloſe his ground? | te . | | 2 2 | 
Some of the chiefeſt laity profeſſed with greater ſtomach their | Spenſer on Ireland. Gold is the cloſeſt, and therefore the heavieſt, of metals, and is 
judgments, that ſuch a diſcipline was little better than popiſh ty- |, "Tis policy for father and ſon to take different ſides ; for then likewiſe the moſt flexible and tel. Bacon. J 
ranny diſguiſed, and tendered unto them. „ Hooker. | lands and tenement: commit no treaſon. Dryden, | Te"wnuiLs. adj. [tenfilis, Lat.] Capable of extenſion. | 
I crave no more than what your highneſs offer = Who has informed us, that a rational ſoul can inhabit no texe- | All bodies ductile and ren/ile, as metals that will be drawn into || 
| Nor will you tender leſs. : Shakeſpeare's King Lear. | ment, unleſs it has juſt ſuch a ſort of frontiſplece. Locke, | wires, have the appetite of not diſcontinuing. Bacon. || 
All conditions, all minds, tender down | Treat on, treat on, is her eternal note, Ts*x$10N. 1. /. [tenfſon, Fr. tenſus, Lat] 
| Their ſervice to lord Timon. Shakeſpeare. | And lands and renements glide down her throat. Pope. | . The act of ſtretching; not laxation 2 
Owe not all creatures by juſt right to the: | Tx See Tex | 14 83 N EL 297; 
Duty and ſervice, not to ſtay till bid, IR NENT. . J. See ENET, It can have nothing of vocal ſound, voice being raiſed by ſtiff ten- 
But tender all their pow'r ? Milton's Paradiſe Regained. | T8NB"RITY. #. /. [ teneritas, tener, Lat.] Tender- | fon of the * and on the contrary, this ſound by a relaxed : 
He had never heard of Chriſt before; and ſo more could not be neſs. . . Minſworth. poſture of the muſcles thereof, . 83 3 , 
expected of him, than to embrace him as ſoon as he was tendered to | Ty yu ge us. 1. /. 1 132. The ſtate of being ſtretched z not laxity. 
Hine i a Duty of Man. The ſtone ſhutting up the orifice of the bladder is attended with | 5 the ſubtle rings in taten found, 
2. To hold; to eſteem. * a teneſmus, or needing to go to ſtool, Arbutbnot. f met ſe of lutes, to Juſt proportion wound, | 
inder yourſelf more dearly 3 E FL Which of the air's vibration is the force, Blackmore. 


Or, not to crack the wind of the poor phraſe, 


_ | Te"ngpr. . / [from tenet, Latin, he holds, It is ſome- | T's'n5rve, adj, [tenſus, Lat.) Giving a ſenſation of 
Wringing it thus, vou Il tender me a fool. Shakeſpeare. ; | 


times written tenent, or they bald.] Poſition ; princi-] - ſtiffneſs or contraction. 
3- [From the adjective.] To regard with kindneſs. | ple; opinion. From choler is a hot burning pain; a beating pain from the 
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ot in uſe. | That all animals of the land are in their kind in the ſea, al- - -pulſe of the artery a cenfive pain from diſtention of ON b | | 
f I thank you, madam, that you tender her _ Fa * though received as a principle, is a tenet very 8 f | . boy: fulneſs of bf. [nf Y 05 : 77 kr * — = 
oor gentlewoman, my maſter wrongs her much, heſp. 8 ' Brown 8 7 uigar en. | Tg NURS. . / [tenſus, Lat. ea etching, 
0 While, in church matters, profit ſhall be the touch-ſtone for , ' . 
Tx NDBR.@. / {from the verb.] | faith and manners, we are not 0 wonder if no gainful tenet be de- or ſtate of being ſtretched ; the contrary to laxation or 
1. Offer; ws, er to acceptance. | oi} ads IN Decay of Pay. | laxity. Sh gk 8 5 
5 den to have a wretched puling — 4 This ſavours of ſomething ranker than Socinianiſm, even the This motion upon preſſure, and the reciprocal thereof, motion 
* 1 TN her 3 110 8 and Julie tencts of the fifth monarchy, and of ſovereignty founded __ 1 * F call are yo liderys which * 2 4 * 
Wed. keſpea *| ſaintſhip, 5 outh, | being forced to a preternatu natural. | 
Th "_ 8 8 1 4 | . They wonder men ſhould have miſtook Bacon. | 
— — 9 e = tenders for true 740 a „ Homies, | The tenets of their maſter's book, 2 a Prior. TE Nr. 1. "a [tente, Fr, tentorium, Lat.] | | 
The earl accepted the tenders of my ſervice. '|Tz"nroLD. adj. [ter and fold.) Ten times increaſed. | 1. A ſoldier's moveable lodging-place, commonly made | 
] accep enders of my Dryden | 
To declare the calling of the Gentiles by a free, unlimited tender Fire kindled into tenfold rage» | Milton. of canvas extended upon poles. | 3 { 
of the goſpel to all. e South's Sermons, | T&"NN18, . i; [This play 18 ſuppoſed by Skinner to The Turks, the more to territy Corfu, taking a hill not far from | 
Our tenders of duty every now and then miſcarry. Addiſon, be ſo named from the word renex, take it, hold it, or it, covered the ſame with tents. ; Knoles. | 
2. [From the adjeQive.] Regard; kind concern. Not | there it goes, uſed by the French when they drive the] Hecanie of the fame elite he wrought with them y for by becua | 
uſed, | | I ball. ] A play at which a ball is driven with a racket. | Any temporary habitation ; a pavilion honda | 
Thou haſt ſhew'd thou mak'ſt ſome tender of my life, The barber's man hath been ſeen with him, and the old orna- He tow « actions alata: $1 f | 
In this fair reſcue thou haſt brought to me. bakyſpearee | ment of his cheek hath already ſtuffed tennis dals. Shakeſpeare Fr Were tens f vision üg: b. many. GO DLL | 
z. A ſmall ſhip attending on a larger. A prince, by a hard deſtiny, became a tennis ball long to the Of cattle grazing. f Milton's Paradiſe Left. | 
Tr'xnmeR-MHEARTED. adj, [tender and heart.) Of af blind goddeſs. lord 7 ? 2 mes To Chaſſis' pleaſing plains he took his way, WE 
ſoft compaſſionate diſpoſition. | . _ " yes mo N great lore to draw a e There pitch'd is tents, and there reſoly d to ſtay. _ , Dryden, | 
a .. N ef 8 Re . (om tender.) The Fae of the uvea is —.— like the wal * ny! court, 3. [Ti ente, Fr.] A on of lint put into a ſore, : | 
* rit horns ot a deer. „ | that the rays falling upon the retina may not, ng reboun | Modeſt doubt is call'd | "I 
2. A fondling ; one who is made ſoft by too much kind- thenee ** tha bores be yew Span gy fr ed . Is 9 of N * tent ws 3 A by | 
; | e t more confuſed. . th' botto the worſt, hakeſps Troi . | 
8 1 Fr Parr In a tender man- "We conceive _ a tennis ball to think, and conſequently not to A W. e dea _ by a ſmall 2 ape og teeny | 
BEE TN [from tender. ; " | have any volition, or preference of motion to reſt, Locke. | caments, and after digeſtion withdraw the tent and heal it. 
ner; mild]y ; gently ; foftly ; kindly ; without harſh- We have no exedra for the philoſophers adjoining to our tennis Wiſeman's Surgery, 
neſs, | court, but there are alehouſes. Arbut and Pope. " Vino tinto, 8 aniſh.] A ſpecies of wine deeply red, 
Bene cg 28 apply to her Shak Toe Tr'v IS. v. a. [from the noun.) To drive as a| chiefly from Galicia in Spain. X 
1 0 . 
3 l ball. Not uſed. To TzNMT. v. n. [from the noun.] To lodge as in a 
* N 5 * e Milton. Thoſe four garriſons iſſuing and woos the det N. ſo . tent; to 8 ] , 
They are the moſt perſect pieces of Ovid, and the ſtyle tender/ him from one ſide to another, and tennis him amon em, na The ſmiles of knaves 
Paflionate _ coupe s 0 - Preface to Ovid. be ſhall find no where ſafe to keep his feet in, wr dr bu — Tos in my , 5 ſchoolboys' tears take up ; 
arcus with bluſhes owns he loves . glaſſes . 5 
; And Brutus tenderly reproves. . Pepe. | TE'NON. n, /. [French.) The end of a timber cut | +, py, v. 4. To ſearch as with a medical tent. 
Tz Li NES. 1. J. [tendreſe, Fr. from tender.) to be 2100 Er another timber. a a Ne 1 as le. wo the quick. 3 if be but 1 
1. : 2127 N I Such variety of parts, ſolid with hollow; ſome with caviti | + I know my courſe, Shakeſpeare et. 
ae & dane ng tender ; ſuſceptibility of improt mortifhs to na Pall pro with tenons to fit them. | _ Rays {have * wounds upon me, and they = Ham a 
pied c — nete. 1 Side mach The tenant ſaw being thin, hath a back to keep it from bending. Well might they fester gainſt ingratitude, | 54 
W e are ſpotted in their tongues, the >, * Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. And tent themſelves with death. Shakeſp. 1 
The 1 ee Weener eee 8 * the hardneſs, Te NOR. . .I tenor, Lat. teneur, Fr.] | Some ſurgeons, poſſibly againſt their own judgments, keep wounds 
ER COR a wm muſcular Rem depends un X inuity of ſtate :; conſtant mode; manner of con- ted, often to che ruin of their patient. | n 
ade nei, moiſture, or drineſs of the fibres Arbuthnor. || 1. Continuity ate 3 conitan z f - : . 
2, State of being eaſily hurt ; ſoreneſs, tinuity 3 general currency. TexTa TION. 8. . [tentation, French; Gees ] 


A quickueſt | t ſun- We might perceive his words interrupted continually with ſighs, Trial z temptation. 
SB ekueſt and tenderneſt of fight noule not endure e | 1 * LIE his ſpeech not knit together to one conſtant end, The firſt deluſion Satan 09 Eve, and hie whole tentatiov, 
| | 4 | e 1 % ? 9 6174 "8" n 
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Ta 


TER 


when he (aid, Ye ſhall not die, was, In his equivocation, You thall| TER BAITNTAHINATE. } adj, [terebinthine, Fr. rertbin- 7 Ti'rRMINATE. vi . To be lim 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
NTATIVE, adj, [tentative, effort, Fr. tente, Lat.] 
E ; eſſaying. 
his is not ſcientincal, but rentative, Berkley. | 
'Tex'nTED. adj. [from rent.) Covered with tents, 


"Theſe arms of mine till now have us'd 
Their deareſt àlon In the tented field, S$hakeſp. Othello, 
Pope's Odyſſey+ 


not incur preſent death, 


The foe deceiv'd, he paſy'd the fented plain, 
In 'T'roy to mingle with the hoſtile train, 


Turin „ /. [tendos tentur, Hat] 
1. A hook on which things are ſtretched. 


2. To be on the TEMT EAG. To be on the ſtretch; to TexrpraA'TiON, . J. [from 7ertbrate.] The act of | 


be in difficulties ; to be in ſuſpenſe, 
In all my paſt adventures, 
I ne'er was ſet ſo on the renters 1 
Or taken tardy with dilemma, 
That ev'ry way I turn does hem me. 


8, | 
A blown bladder preſſed riſeth again ; and when leather or cloth 
Is tentered, it ſprlngeth back. 
To Ti'nTER, v. . To admit extenſion. 
Woollen cloth will enter, linen vos © 
TaznTH, adj, [reoda, Saxon.) Firſt 
ordinal of ten, 
It may be thought the leſs ſtrange, if others cannot do as much 
at the tentb or twentieth trial as we did after much practice. Boyle, 
TznTH. ./ [from the adjective.] 
1. The tenth part. 
Of all the horſes, 
The treature in the field achiev'd, and city, 
We render you the trench, Shakeſp. Coriolanurs 
By decimation and a tithed death, 
If thy revenges hunger for that food 


Bacon. 


Which nature loaths, take thou the deſtin'd tenth, Shakeſp. 
To purchaſe but the tenth of all their ſtore, | 
Would make the mighty Perſian monarch poor. Dryden. 


Suppoſe half an ounce of filver now worth a buſhel of wheat 
but ſhould there be next year a ſcarcity, five ounces of ſilver would 
urchaſe but one buſhel 1 ſo that money would be then nine renths 
eſy worth in reſpoct of food, | Locke, 


2. Tithe. 
With cheerful heart 
The tenth of thy increaſe beſtow, and own | 
Heav'n's bounteous goodneſy, that will ſure repay . 
Thy grateful duty. Philips. 


3. Tenth: are that yearly portion which all livings-ec- 


cleſiaſtical yield to the king. The biſhop of Rome | +: Condition; ſtipulation, | 


pretended right to this revenue by example of the high 
prieſt of the Jews, who had zenths from the Levites, 
till by Henry the Eighth they were annexed to the 
crown. Convel, 
'Ty'nTHLY, adv, [from tenth.) In the tenth place. 
'I'xxT1'G1iNOus. adj, [tentige, Lat.] Stiff; ſtretched, 


Tyx'NrworT, . / [adiantum album, Lat.] A plant. 

Ainſworth, 

Texvuiro'Lious. adj. [tenuis and folium, Lat.] Hav- 
ing thin leaves, | 


Tanv'iTyY, w/c [tenuith, French; renvitas, from te- 


uu, Lat. A 
1. Thinneſs; exility ; ſmallneſs ; minuteneſs ; not 
roſſneſo. | 


Firs and pines mount of themſelves in height without fide 
was ag y heat, ard partly rexvity of juice, ſending the ſap up- 
Wards. 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
urings of the brain 3 the rings or 'fila» 
ments thereof thelr difference in texwity, or «ptneſs for motion, 

| Glanville: Seepfis, 

Aliment elrculating through an animal body, js reduced to an al- 
moſt Imperceptible rexvity before It can ſerve animal purpoſes, 
Arbuthner.. 

At the height of four thouſand miles the ether Is of that won- 
derſul renvity, that If « ſmall ſphere of common ulr, of an Inch diu- 
meter, ſhould be expanded to the thinneſs of that wther, it would 
more than take up the orb of Saturn, which is many million times 
bigger than the earth, | Bentley. 
a, Poverty ; meanneſs. Not uſed,” . 
The texvicy and contempt of clergymen will ſoon let them ſee 
what @ poor carcaſy they are, when parted from cho lufluence of that 

5 ſupremaey. 0 : o King Charles, 
Tx'nvous. ad}. [texnir, Lat.] Thin ; ſmall ; minute. 
Another way of thelr attraQtion de by a cenvous emanation, or 
continued effluvium, which after ſome diſtance tetracteth unto it- 
felf, Brown's Vilgar Errours. 
Tua'nunt, . / (tenco, Lat. tenure, Fr. tenura, law 
Latin,] 


Tenure la the manner whereby tenements are holden of their 
lords. In Scotland are four tenbrerz the firſt is pura eleemoſina, 
which ie proper to ſpiritual men, paying nothing for it, but devota 
anlmarum ſuttragia the ſecond they call feu, which holds of the 
king, church, barons, or others, paying a certain duty called feudi 
firma the third Is a holding in blanch by payment of a penny, 
roſe, pair of gilt ſpurs, or ſome ſuch thing, if akked 1 the fourth is 
by lervice 0 ward and relief, where the bale being minor is in the 
cuſtody of his lord, together with his lands, and lands holden in 

this manner are called feudum de hauberk or haubert, feudum mili- 
tare or lorleatum. Teure In groſs i the texwre in capite z for the 
crown Is called a ſelgnory in groſs, becauſe a corporation of and b 


telt. Coxve . 
The ſervice follows the tenure of lands 3 and the lands were given 


away by the kings of Kugland to thoſe lords. Spenſer, 

"The uncertalnty of teure, by which all worldly things arc held, 

miniſters very unpleaſant meditation, Ralcigh, 
Man mutt be known, hls ſtrength, his ſtate, | 

And by that revare he holds all of fate. Dryden, 

TaxrxrA'crion, a. / [repefacie, Latin.] The act of 

warming to a ſmall degree. 


Tax"p1D. ag}, [repidur, Latin.) Lukewarm ; warm in 
a ſmall degree. 

The tepid caver, and fene, and ſhores, 

Thelr brood as numerous hatch, Milton, 

He with his pt rays the rote renews, | 

And licks the dropping leaves, aud dries the dews, © Dryden, 

uch things as 1elax the fin are likewite tudoritzek z as warm 

water, filQtion, and tepid vapours, A buth net, 

Tari'piry. . % [from —_ Lukewarmnefs, 


"I's'ror. . % [reper, Lat.] Lukewarmnels ; gentle 


t. | 
he ſmall-pox, mortal during ſuch a ſeaſon, grew more favour- 
able by the tee and moiſture in April. 


Ab duthnot, 

Tan aTo0"'too Y. V. % | Tther®- and at » Bomb t, 1. 
feQation of falſe Kölle ah Baiky, 
ing forty-two gallons of wine f the third part of a 


kt or . Mwor tb. 
| ” pipe In the poet's verſe : * 


Conſider the divers 


TzREBINTHINE. 


To 'Tz'nemRATE, v. 4. [terebro, Lat.] To bore; to 


Hudibras, | TER G1VERSA TION. . // 


TzRGEMINOUS, adj, ow Lat.] Threefold, 
Yo Ti'u IA. v. 4. [from the noun.] To ſtretch by | 1. Shift ; ſubterfuge : evaſion, 


Bacon Natural Hiftory, | 2. Change; fickleneſs. 


after the ninth;| Term. 1. / [rerminus, Latin.] 
1. Limit; boundary, 


2. [Terme, Fr.] The word by which a thing is ex- 


3. Words ; langua 


TER 


thum, Latin.] Conſiſting of | 

turpentine z mixed with turpentine. | | 
Salt ſerum may be evacuated by urine, by cerebinthinates 3 as tops | 

of pine in all our ale. | oyer. 


— 
- 


perforate ; to pierce. | 
Conſider the threefold effect of Juplter's triſulk, to burn, diſ- 

cuſs, and terebrate. Braun's Vulgar Errours. 
Earth-worms are completely adapted to their way of life, for te- 

rebrating the earth, and creeping, Derbam. 


boring or piercing. | | 
Tirebration of trees makes them proſper better; and alſo it mak- 
eth the fruit ſweeter and better, | Bacon, 


tergum and verſo, Lat.] 


Writing is to be preferred--before verbal conferences, as being | 
freer from paſſions and rergkverſations, Biſhop Bramball. | 


ſervice, Clarendon. 


Corruption is a reciprocal to gerteratl6n; and they two are as 
nature's two terms or boundaries, and the guides to life and death. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


preſſed. A word of art. 

To apply notions philoſophical to plebeian terms, or ts ſay, where 
the notions cannot be fitly reconciled, that there wanteth a term or 
nomenclature for it, be but ſhifts of ignorance, Bacon. | 

Thoſe parts of nature into which the chaos was divided, they ſig- 
nified by dark and obſcure names, which we have expreſſed in their 
'plain and proper terms. 

In painting, the greateſt beauties cannot always be expreſſed for 
want of terms. : | Dryden. 


ceſſary, from the many terms of art required in trade and in war, to 
have made great additions to it, Swift, 


e. 
Would curſes El, as doth the mandrake's groan, 
I would invent as bitter ſearching terms, 


As curſt, as harſh, as horrible to hear. Shakeſpeare. 
God to Satan firſt his doom apply'd, 
Though in myſterious terms, f Milton, 


Well, on my terms thou wilt not be my heir ? Dryden. | 

Enjoy thy love, ſince ſuch is thy deſire : OI 
Live, though unhappy, live on any terms. Dryden. 
Did religion beſtow heaven, without any terms or conditions, in-] 
difterently upon all, there would be no infidel. Bentley. 
We flattered ourſelves with reducing France to our own terms by |, 
the want of money, but have been ſtill diſappointed by the great 
ſums imported from America, : Addiſon. 
5. [Termine, old French.) Time for which any thing 

laſts ; a limited time, 

| I am thy father's ſpirit, 
Doom'd for a certain term to walk the night. Shakeſpeare. 
Why ſhould Rome fall a moment ere her time? #2 
No; let us draw her term of freedom out 
In its full lengthy and ſpin it to the laſt. . Addiſon. 
6. [In law.] The time in which the tribunals are ope 


during which matters of juſtice are diſpatched: one 
is called Hilary term, which begins the twenty-third 
of January, or, if that be Sunday, the next day fol- 
lowing, and ends the twenty-firſt of February ; ano- 
ther is called Eaſter term, which begins eighteen days 


Friday next after 'Trinity Sunday, and ending the 
Wedneſday fortnight after; the fourth is Michael- 
mas ferm, beginning the ſixth of November, or, if 
that be Sunday, the next day after, and ending the 


'The term ſuiters may ſpeed their buſineſs : for the end of theſe 
ſeſſions delivereth them ſpace enough to overtake the beginning of 
the terms. | ; Carew. 

Too long vacation haſten'd on his term. Milton. 

Thoſe men employed as juſtiges daily in term time conſult with 


one another. | Hale. 
What are theſe to thoſe vaſt heaps of crimes 
Which terms prolong ? Dryden. 


To TERM. v. 4. [from the noun.] To name; to call, 
Men term what is beyond the limits of the univerſe imaginary 
ſpace, as if nobody exiſted In it. Locke, 
Tx"RMAGANCY. . / [from /ermagant.)] Turbulence; 
tumultuouſneſs, e x3 
By a violent termagancy of temper, ſhe may never ſuffer him to 


have a moment's peace. h . Barker. 
TE'RMAGANT. adj. [typ and magan, Saxon, emi- 
nently powerful.) F | 


1. Tumultuous; turbulent, ; 
Twas time to counterfeit, or that hot reymagant Scot had paid 
me ſeot and lot too, Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
2. 8 ;\ ſcolding ; furious. 
| ie eldeſt was a rermagant, imperious, e rofligate wench. 
| Arbuthnot's Hiſtoryef Jebn Bull, 
TxE*RMAGANT. . ½ A ſcold; a brawling turbulent 
woman, It ar in Shaleſpeare to have been an- 
ciently uſed of men. It was a kind of heathen deity 
extremely vociferous and tumultuous in the ancient 


farces and puppet-ſhows. 
1 would have fuch a fellow whipt for o'erdoing Termagant ; it 
outherods Herod, Shakeſpeare's Hamlet, 


For zeal 's a dreadful rermagant, 


The ſprites of fiery termagants in flame 
Mount vp, and — 8 name. 


term. 


Nor have my title leaf on poſts or walls, 
Or in cleft ſticks advanced to make calls 
For termeri, or ſome clerk-like ſerving-man. 


that admits of bounds. 


To Tx'RMINATE. v. 4. (termine, Lat. terminer, Fr.] 


all ſocts of figures. 


Tue lage fame lle, gv now deay his rievce, Jonſon, 


- the very order of cauſes; the greateſt argument by which a from 


3. End; conclufion, 
The colonel, after all his tergiverſationt, loſt his life in the king's 4. Laſt purpoſe. 


5. [In grammar; Y7erminatio, 


6. Word; term. 


Burnet. Tzu M I'N T H US$, n. /. 
Had the Roman tongue continued vulgar, it would have been ne- | Tg *r 1155, adj. | from term.) Unlimited; bon 


R 
Tra uLY. adv. [from term. ] Term by term; ever 


TERNARY. adj, 


'To Tx'RRACE. v. a. [from the noun.] To open to the 


to all that liſt to complain of wrong, or to ſeek their] 
right by courſe of law; the reſt of the year is called 
vacation. Of theſe term: there are four in every year, | 


after Eaſter, and ends the Monday next after Aſcen- Din aff, , Lat] 
fion-day ; the third is Trinity term, beginning the 


CY 


- twenty-eighth of November. owel, | 


B. Nenn. | D8"RRIBLE, 1 * [rerrible, Fr. from terribilic, Lat.] 
T*"kMINADLE, adj. [from terminate.] Limitable ; | 1. Dreadful ; for 


Bodies that are ſolid, ſeparable, terminated, and an 
ce. 


TER 


bebe mited ; to end: 44 
have an end; to attain Its end. to end; to, 
Theſe are to be reckoned with the he 1 
know we undertook not to meddle, riding, Tarte you 
election terminared in thoſe to whom the ſcripture is reveale \Pture. 


That God was the maker of this viſible world, was ider ged. 
reaſon evinces a God : it being neceffary in fi 
to aſcend to, apd terminate in, ſome 5 9 yet ks 
original of motidn, and the cauſe of all other things; but it 
W * by 3 3 ay 
wiſdom d, its deſigns and eee 
this ſide heaven. s * 1 
Ere I the rapture of my wiſh rene w, th, 
I rell you then, it terminates in you. 


Dryden 
TERMINATION. 2. / [from terminate] anna. 
1. The act of limiting or bounding. 
2. Bound; limit. 


Its earthly and ſalinous parts are ſo exactly reſolved 1 
body is left imporous, and not difcreted by adde Hcl 


Brown's Vulgar Erruars, 


It is not an idol ratione termini, in reſpect of terminar; 
the religious obſervation thereof is a we pot lubſervient d. 2 
honour of God and Chriſt 1 neither is it ſuch ratione mod; for ; 
is kept holy by the exerciſe of evangelical duties, bn 
; at. terminaiſon, Fr.] 
nd of words as varied by their ſignifications. 
Thoſe rude heaps of words and terminations of an unknown 
tongue, would have never been ſo happily learnt by heart witho, 
ſome ſmoothing artiſice. ; Wat, 
Not in uſe, ; 

She ſpeaks poniards, and every word ſtabs: if her b 
as terrible as her terminations, there were no living A 
would infect to the north ſtar. | , 
[rite A tumour, 
Terminthus is of a blackiſh colour; it breaks, and within 4 da 
the puſtule comes away in a ſlough. | 


iſeman, 


\ Theſe betraying lights look not up towards termleſs | 
down thwards endleſs ſorrows. ; E 


term. 
The fees or allowances that are termly given to theſe deputies I 
pretermit. Bacon, 
The clerks are partly rewarded by that means alſo, beſides that 
termly fee which jr allowed, Bacon, 


ternaire, French; ternarins, Latin.) 


Proceeding by threes ; conſiſting of three. 
Te"rNARY. 1. / [ternarius, Latin; ternio, Latin.) 
Tt"Rnion, J The number three, 


Theſe nineteen conſonants ſtood in ſuch confuſed order, ſome 
in ternaries, ſome in pairs, and ſome ſingle, _ Wader 
TERRACE. . J. [terrace, Fr. terraccia, Italian.] 
1. A ſmall mount of earth covered with graſs. 
He made her gardens not only within the palaces, but upon fe- 
raſſis raiſed with earth over the arched roofs, planted with all forty 
of fruits, th Temple, 
2. A balcony; an open gallery. 

Fear broke my ſlumbers : I no longer ſtay, * 
But mount the terrace, thence the town ſurvey, Dryden, 


air or light. | | 
The reception of light into the body of the buildi 


ag muſt now 
be ſupplied, by terracing any tory whi 


is in danger of darkneſs. 
15 Witton's Arebitacture. 
Clermont's ferrac*d height and Eſher's grovess Tbemſen. 
TERRA'QUEOUS. adj. [terra and agua, Lat.] Com- 
poſed of land and water. 

The terraqueous globe is, to this day, nearly in the ſame condi- 
tion that the univerſal deluge left it. Weodward, 
Earthly ; terreſtrial. 
They think that the ſame rules of decency which ſerve for 
things done unto texrene powers, ſhould univerſally decide what is 
fit in the ſervice of God, | Hooker, 

Our terrene moon is now eclips'd, 
And it portends alone the fall of armee g Shakeſpeare, 

God ſet before him a mortal and immortal life, a nature celeſ= 

| tial and terrene; but God gave man to himſelf, Raleigb. 
Over many a tract ; 

Of heav'n they march'd, and many a province wide, 

Trenfold the length of this terrene. Milton's Paradiſe Left 

'Te"RnRE-BLUE. 5. J [terre and Blue, Fr.] A fort of 

earth. 5 

Terre-blue is a light, looſe, friable age lapis armenus. 


vodward's Meth. Foſils 
TERRE-VERTE. 3. , [French.) A ſort of earth, 


Terre-werte owes its colour to a flight admixture of copper. 

| Weoodward's Meth. f . 

Terre- werte, or green earth, is light; it is a mean betwixt yellow- 
ochre and altrammarins: Dryden's Dufre ax 
Tu*xhgOVS, adj, [terreus, Lat.] Earthy ; conſiling 
of earth. a f 
There is but little ſimilitude betwixt a ferreous humidity an 
plantal germinations. Glanwille's Sc ji 
According to the temper of the terreous parts at the bottom, 
variouſly begin intumeſtencles. Brown's Vulgar Erreurt 
TxRRESTRIAL, adj, [terreftris, Latin. ] 


1. Earthly ; not celeſtial, 
Far palling th' height of men terrefirial, _ 
Like an huge giant of the Titan race. ö 
Terreſtrial heav'n ] danc'd round by other heay ns 
That ſhine, yet bear their bright officious lamps, 
ight above light. 
a Thon brought'ſ Briareus with his hundred hands, 
So call'd in heav'n; but mortal men below FIT 
By his terreſtrial name FE geon know. „de 
2. Conſiſting of earth; terreous. Improper. 
1 did not confine theſe abſervations to land, or ee 
the globe, but extended them to the fluids. Mende 
To 'TERRESTRIFY. V. a. yang” and facio, Latin. 


Ser. 


Milton 


Ce ra mw wp ae. ug e. def io, hat — bat earth chit 
© 4 2 periwig into the fire : well, ſaid he, ants” ws and earth but heaven terreſtrified z or, that each. part above had an 


ivi i theſe re+ 
influence on itz divided affinity below z yet to ſingle out 
lations is a work to be effected by revelation. Brown't Tak. fr 


> : a fr 
Ti'kMER. . / [from term. ] One who travels up to = Ternx'sTRIOUS, adj, [terreſtris, Lat. terrefire 


Terreous ; earthy ; conſiſting of earth. 
This variation proceedeth from terreſtrious eminences 1 _ 
reſpeQing the ncedle. 


midable ; cauſing fear, 
Was this ol pp once xp ett 
In the moſt terrible and nim e 27 _ 
Of quick, croſs lightning ? Shatyſpeare's King L 
Fir love for gods, Mites 
Not terrible, though terrour. be in love» 
Thy native Latium was thy darling care, "> ps 


2. To put an end to: as, to terminate any d'ffrronce. 
10 


y Prudent in peace, and terrible in A. 2. Great 


— — 


TERS TES 
| fend : a colloquial hyperbole: . Te i RE EE a5 
Great Bee = * Ar 5 are. voy + Wer. . 4. That with Which an) thing is compared in order to 


T E X 


Evidence is faid-to friſe from gfmony, when we depend upp 


prove its genuineneſs, the credit and relation of others for the truth or falſehood of an 
pole bln b h 4 welt far of , and to look upon nd \ Vnerring Nature, fill dlvinely bright, en not dae N W the woe; tf I g 6 
1] began to » Tillaon One clear, unchang'd and univerſal light, I could not anſwer to the rid, if I gave not your lordſhip 
as 2 dead man. [ Bom l ] Form; dable. Life, force, and beauty, muſt to all impart; 1 my not 200g the eſt huſband. ws.” Hee the D __ ; 
Tz"RRIBLE N B83. * 17 . id . 1 n dr dful x < At once the ſource, and end, and teft or art. Pope. ' ”m—_ Af. 3 * L f 8 the = | 
neſs ; the quality of being terrible ; pen neſs. | 5. Diſcriminative characterlitick. 1 Publ * oF de 5 j 6 9 he | Y 
Having quite loſt the way of nobleneſs, he ſtrove to climb to Our penal laws no ſons of yours admit; i _ LEE. TYP dt et the m 
the height of terribleneſs. | def Our tft excludes your tribe from benefit, Dryden. | , We maintain the uniformi tg and tradition of the 2 
Their terribleneſs is owing to the violent n 6. Judgment diſtinction. tive church. ._ ˖ AE ite. 
of the parts. f 31 Sharp's Surgery. Who would excel, when few can make a teſt Fg Fo wn 2 wn geri 13 
ERRIBLV. adv. [ rom terri 4 1 Betwixt indift"rent writing and the beſt ? Dryden. | The 1 of his abr "candy, ms ; Milton 
1. Dreadfully ; formidably ; ſo as to raiſe fear, Tera CEOUS, 1 5 [!1effaceus, Lat. teftacte, Fr:] 3. Open atteſtation; rofeſſdn: 
The poliſh'd tee! ſan —7＋ Ag far, 84 1. Conſiſting of ſhells ; compoſed of ſhells. 1 Thou for the : 5 of truth hut born | 
And every moment — . Jaden. 2. Having continuous, not jointed ſhells : oppoſed to Univerſal ws ens 
2. Violently; very much. ip | cruſtaceous, | | 
The poor man ſqualled terribly, Swift, uff 


o TE“CSTIMONY. v. 4. To witneſs. A word not uſed. | | 

3 with naturaliſts, is a term given only to ſuch fiſh Let him be but reflimonied in his own bringings forth, and ha | 
A dog that nds his game un der-ground 3 e A . gong 4 entire, and of a piece ; becauſe Te ap dppear a ſcholat, a ſtateſman, and a ſoldier, Shakeſpeare, 
N 0 -ground. ole which are joined, as the lobſters, are cruſtactous: but in [TE'“sTIN ESS. . / neſs : iſh- 
; The fox is earthed, but I ſhall ſend my two terriers in after him.] medicine, all preparations of ſhells, and ſubſtances of the like * du ©. 10 277 eee " n. 
pg Da den' Spaniſh Friar. | | kind, are thus called. Quincy. Teſt neſs is a diſpalition Ng aptneſa to be an | Locke; 

1 [Terri ar, Fr.] A ſurvey or regiſter of lands. Several ſhells were found upon the ſhores, of the cruſtateous Tesrv* 1 P . 1 "Roof; d: arch d. 
King James's Canons require that the biſhops procure a terrier | And feftaceous Kind. Wodward's Natural Hiſtory. TU DINATED. Adj. tefludo, Lat. ] Rooted ; arched. 

to be taken of ſuch lands. Ayliffe. The mineral particles in theſe ſhells are plainly to be diſtinguiſhed TxsTUuD1"N8OUS, adj. veſt udo, Lat. Reſembling the 

From terebro, Lat.] A wimble; auger or borer. from the tyPaceous ones, or the texture and ſubſtance of the ſhell; | ſhell of a tortoiſe, % | 2 
+ | Ainfworth. TESTAMENT. » Ute Re pag Natural a: TE'STY. adj. [teftie, Fr: trfturdo; Itallan.] Fretful 3 
Terxr1'FICK. adj. [terrificur, Lat.] Dreadful ; cauſing 2 ment, Fr. teffamentum, Eat. 


TERRIER» 3. i terrier, Fr. from terra, Lat. earth.] 


a 44 


1. A will; any writing directing the diſpoſal of the . 12 Ae 7 fo aſtray, 

W ſerpent, ſubtleſt beaſt of all the field poſſeſſions of a man deceaſed. $ one come not within another's way. Shakeſpeare. 
of 10 e eee ee eyes He bringeth arguments from the love which always the teſtator Muſt I fcand and crouch under your teſy humour? Shak . 
And . ane terrifick. N Mikon's Pay adife Loft bore him, imagining that theſe, or the like proofs, will convict a King Pyrrhus cur'd his fplenetick 

Th ; Brett navy through ocean v 8 to have that in it Which other men can no where by read- And % —.— we 5 kick. * Hudibrat. 
| ert ] ng nnd, Hooker. In all thy humours, whether grave or mellow 
—_ 88 her double croſs, t extremeſt climes Philos, All the temporal lands, which men devout © Thou'rt ſuch a touchy, tefty, pleaſing fellow OO 
errific . | 7 4 21. ci j 10 | By teſtament have given to the church, | Haſt ſo much wit, and mirth, and ſpleen about thee, 
7 Te RRIPY. v. A. {error an Facio, alin, ould they * from us. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. There is no living with thee, nor without thee. Addiſon. 

fright ; to ſhoek with fear; to make afraid, He ordained by his laſt refament, that his Eneids ſhould be | T'sg"TCHY. adj. Froward ; peeviſh : a corruption of 76 

Thou ſcareſt me with dreams, and rerrifief me woe” viſions, —_ Dryden. or rouchy f | 

ob, vil. 142. The name of each of the volumes of the holy ſcrip- F 

In nothing terrißeti by your adverſaries, Phil. i. 28. | 15 | grievous burthen was thy, do We jo 

Neither 3 1 this moſt wealthy ſtate to be terrified ture, > | . : | Tetchy and wayward was thy infancy. . Shake) « Richard III. 
Fom that which is right with any charges of war. Knoles, | TESTAME NTARY. adj, [teftamentaire, French; rea-] filly ichoolboy, coming to ſay my leſſon to the world, that 

Though he was an offender againſt the laws, yet in regard they | mentarius, Lat.] Given by will 5 contained in wills. TRIER 7 maker; Er ch. Ch ek b = ol. Graunts 
had treated him illegally, in ſcourging him and Silas uncondemn- |” How many teftamentary charities have been defeated by the neg- 0 1. /. r en he y Jow 
dd, againſt he privilege of Romans, he teyrifies them wo 1 _ or m of executors z by the ſuppreflion of a will ; the A 2008 1 * the ſquire and dame $134 
j ings. ettlewvell, ti ' tte. ö 0 
1 lng Adee of his account will rather terrify than F vs 8 ee oy e 1 14 Deluded mortale, whom the great 
_ 5 _ * nr ies: ung heartily about ſu So T's TATE. adj, [teſtatiis, Lat.] Having made a will. Chuſe for companions tete 4 tete; 
as he deſpnirs ever to go through with. outh, | | 


Meteors for various purpoſes to form the goods of perſons dying teftate and inteſtate, Ayliffe. . \ a 
The breeze to cheer 3 to frrihh, the ſtorms | Blackmore» TEST A'TOR. n. / [refator, Latin; tefateur; lk ] Fu T A BR, + = See = box.] A — by which 
Te RRITORY. u. J. [territorium, law Latin; territoire, One who leaves a will. wr FN e too wide. 
French.] Land; country; dominion ; diſtri, He bringeth arguments from the love or good-will which al- | | amlet is young, | 


By the canon law, the Viſhop had the lawful diſtribution of pod tings eee —_ Swifi's Miſcelonies 


Linger not in my territories longer than ſwifteſt expedition will | ways the teftator bore him. Hooker. | og. N wer he may wall | Shat TY 
give thee time to leave our royal court, Shakeſpeare, he ſame is the caſe of a reftator giving a legacy by kindneſs, or | Fans hy er e with „ eſpeares 
They erected a houſe within their own territory, half-way be-] by promiſe and common right, Taylor: | By fate, are always link'd together, Swift's Miſcellaniet. 
4 betwe Milton, — . : | t ortn $0 our tet 0 * | | Swift, 
N 5 di SN * oe | Txo72D. adj. [from teff.] Tried by a teſt,  |To Te'rher: b. a, [from the noun. ] To tie up; 
But fame and terror doubled till their files, Denham, Not with fond ſhekels of the ted gold. Shakeſpeare. 


5 | „ Shakeſpeare. | TETRAGONAL. adj. „ our ſquare; 
Arts and ſciences took their riſe, and flouriſhed only in thoſe | T'B $TER, . J [ieſte, French, a head; this coin pro-“ From the beginning of the diſeaſe, reckoning on untothe ſeventh 

ſmall territories where the people were free, Swift, | bably being diſtinguiſhed by the head ſtamped up- day, the moon will be in a tetragonal or quadrate aſpect, that le, 
Tz"RROUR. 2. / (terror, Latin; terreur, French. ] on it.] 134 e _ mm ee wherein the * began; wn the 
1, Fear communicated. 1. A ſixpence. ourteenth day it will de in an oppoſite a „and at the end of 
The thunder when to roll 


| Co al the third ſepten ry te agonal in. Gon! Yuls : 
me manage me your C iver: hold; there is 4 teſter for thee. Txr ; JP 1 Mm = rown 3 F uigar Errours 
With terror through the dark acrial hall, Milton, 


** 


Shakeſpeare's Henry 1V RAPE TALOUS. adj, (riccagis and wir.] Such 
The pleaſures of the land and terrourt of the main, A crown goes for ſixty pence, a ſhilling for twelve pence and 1 3 flowers as conſiſt of four leaves round the ſyle: lants 


Blackmore. | a teſter for ones. ke, | having a tetrapetalous flower conſtitute a diſtin kind. 


2, Fear received. hoſe who bore bulwarks on their backs 


| 8 | Miller. 
It is the cowiſh terroity of his ſpirlt ' And guarded nations from attacks, OED All the tetrapetalous filiquoſe plants are alkaleſcent. Arbuthnot. 
That dares not undertake. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. Now practiſe ev'ry pliant geſture, as bibs) Ter RARCH. 1 7 tttrarcha, Lat. tetrarg ue, Fr. 
They ſhot thorough both the walls of the town und the bulwark Op'ning their trunk for ey ry er. Swift 1 Miſcell 41 rilędgxnC·] A Roman governor of the fourth part of 
alſo, to the great terrour of the defendants. Knollen. Young man, your days can ne'er be long, ; a Drovince 1 | 5 
Amate and terrour ſeiz'd the rebel hoſt. Milton, | In flow'r of age you periſh for a ſongz à province, 4 ; 
They with conſcious terraurs vex me round, Iten.“ Plume and directors, Shylock and his wife, | "Wh the aur = 
| O O ſight | Will club their refters now to take thy lite, | Pope. | Her kings, and retrarchs, dre their tributaries 1 | 
Of terrour, foul and ugly to behold, 2. The cover of a bed. pH, | . People and nations pay 7 hourly ſtipends. , F. Jonſen. 
Torrid to think, 22 feel! Milton. Tz"sT1CLE. 1. J. [tefticalus, Lat.] Stone. | Far RARCHATE, * . [rigagxia.] A Roman go- 
3. The cauſe of fear. That a beaver, to eſcape the hunter, bites off his tefticles or I B TRARCHY, vernment of a fourth part a 
'Thoſe enormous terrours of the Nile. ' Prior. | ftones, is a tenet very ancient. Brown's Vulgar Errours. | province. | 
80 ſpake the grielly terrour. | Milton. The more certain ſign from the pains reaching to che groins and [T'sETRA'STICK, + [Tearixare] An epigram or 
TERSE. adj. ters, Fr. ter ſus, Lat.] | tefticles. 1 7 : : of 4 $ 9600. p ſtanza of four Ve ' Es. | h 
1. Smooth. ot in uſe. | | TzsT1FICA TION, 1. J. [teftificatio, Lat, from teftify 0 The tetraſtick obliged Spenſer to extend his ſenſe to the length 
Many ſtones precious and vulgar, although terſe and ſmooth, The act of witneſſing. of four lines, which would have been more cloſely confined in the 
have not this power attractive. Brown's Vulgar Errours, | When together we have all received thoſe heavenly myſteries | couplet. | | oe. 
2. Cleanly written; neat; elegant without pompoul- wherein Chriſt imparteth himſelf unto us, and giveth viſible 7% 
neſs. * 


! | a Tr“rTRICAL. |) adj; [eetricus, Latin ; tetrigue, Fr.] 
| ; Tation of our bleſſ}d communich with him, we ſhould, in hatred Ts“ pv regu, Froward z perverſe; ſour. 
To raw numbers and unfiniſh'd verſe, | of all hereſies, factions, and ſchiſms, declare openly ourſelves 


Sweet ſound is added now to make it terſt. Dryden. ; united, 


| Hr : In ys wat tetrical bafſa finding n 1 gave him . A rare 
| ; N | ; | gift to Solyman. ' es's Hiftory of the Turks. 
: N e 5 . _ appear by a quaint, terſe, | RE 2 . 2 * ow ere Nt hots #, / [eeeen, Saxon.] A ſeab 3 aſcurf; a 
ori e, rounded into periods without propriety or meaning. 7 | 3 8 1 orm Shock, 
* [a f Sw Miſell 1. | TEST 1FICA TOR, u. J [from reftificor, Latin.] One | ingwer 575 udn le bart ect 
Various of numbers, new in ev'ry ſtrain * ho witneſſes. 3 x Moſt lazar like, with vile and loathſome erut why 
Diffus'd, yet terſe, poetical, though plain. Harte. Ti STIFIER. . / [from ze/tify.] One who teſtifies. | All my ſmodth body, FSA FT Shakeſpeare's Hamlet, 
Ty/rTIAN, u. . (tertiana, Latin.) Is an ague inter- 'Q TE'STIF Y, v. u. [reftificor, Lat.] To witneſs ; to 1 [abby tetter on their pelts will tick, Didem. 
mitting but one day, ſo that there are two fits in] prove; to give evidence. Tzw, n./. [towe, a hempen rope, Dutch. ] 
three days. Jeſus needed not that any ſhould 79% of man; for he knew 1. Materials for any thing, | A ; 48 hinner ; 
Tertians of a long continuance do moſt menace this ſymptom. | | ——_ etna. _ %% doatnkt hiv, (6 caufe h obn, an 3-12. An iron Chain. oy J 0c» e 
Harvey on Conſumptions. || ne witneſs ſhall not teſtify againſt any, tb cauſe him to die. 7. | AP 9 | 
1 3.4. , at.] 20 4 an?] Heaven and earth ſhall 79 % for us, that you put us to death] as to ſoften : of leather we ſay to Zaw 
thing the third time.  wrongfull 1 Mac. il. 47. [e' , : 
: . i | gfully. : | TeWEL., u. /. [tuyau or tuyal, French. 
30 SSELLATED. adj. [teſella, Latin] Variegated by : 3 Pi 28 dire, Milton's Paradiſe Loft | In the back of the forge, againſt the fire«place, is fixed a thick 
Ns She appeals to their cloſets, to their books of devotion, to iron plate, and 0 Taper nay in it about five inches long, called a 
. Van Helmont produced a ſtone very different from the refſe/lated teftify what care ſhe has taken to eſtabliſh her children in a life of | {©9997 texve/ iron, which comes through the back of the forgez 
. 5 Woodward on Foſſils. A jety and devotion. Law, | into this tere is placed the bellows. | Moxon « 
Tear. u. /; [2ef, Fr. 0% Italian. To Trlzrtrr. v. 4. To witneſs; to give evidence of | To TE'wraw. v. & [formed from rew by reduplica- 
1. The cupel by which refiners try their metals. any point. tion.] To beat; to break. 
2. Trial; examination: as by the cupel, We ſpeak that we do know, and teſtify that we have ſeen z and The method and way of watering, pilling, breaking, and fer- 
Were b * By tony h ye receive not our Witneſs, Fobn, iii. 11. ens of 74 and 1 a ave: e Mortimer. 
ere but my trials of thy love, and thou u' By . i EXT. n. /. | texte; Fr. textus, Lat. 
Haſt irangely tod the 0%. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. Ty 2 l ave, [frown ee eee 1. That on which a comment is ar 
Let there be ſome more teſt made of my metal, ren Ye ; 2 [EFT | We expect yout next - 
Before ſo noble and ſo great a figure TEzSTIMO'NIAL. #. I. Lteſtimonial, Fr. teftimonium, Lat.] Should be no ane. but a fert ; 
Be ſtampt upon it. Shake r Meaſure for Meaſure. | A writing produced by any one as an evidence for To tell how modern beaſts are vert. Waller, 
They who thought worſt ot the Scots, did not think there himſelf, * | 2, A ſentence of ſcripture P 
would 2 — fruit or diſcovery from that ef, Clarendon. Hoſpitable people entertain all the idle vagrant reports, and ſend | _ - In religion 
hat uſe of oaths, of promiſey or of ref, them out with paſſports and teftimonials, and will have them paſs What errour, but ſome ſober brow 
bet pr ing ve — — — — _ Waller. | for legitimate, Government of the Tongue. Will ble it, and approve it with a exe # Shakeſpeare, 
Like pureſt A . ron” in nk 3 _ It is poffible to have ſuch teſtimonials of divine authority as may Some prime articles of ſaith are not delivered In a literal or 
Comes out , gp . be ſufficient to convince, the more reaſonable part of mankind, | catechiſtical form of ſpeech, but are collected and concluded by ar- 
more bright, and brings forth all its weight bn and pray what is wanting in the er ee. of ſeſus 701 p 3 out of ſentences of ſcripture, and by comparing of 
: , Addiſon. | urnet's of the Earth, undry texts with one another, | g 
3 Means of trial. ; A clerk does not exhibit to the biſhop letter miſlive or reftimo- Hi! mind he ſhould fortify with ſome few texts, which are 4 
of Nan — my wk then ty to, « "op 2 nial, teſtifying his good behaviour. ; liffe. | home and appoſite to his caſes South. þ 
or ace ty fe en . L | hap Bb þ 77 . . „ ll. 0 ; 
0 for gr E — 1 Jonſon TE STIMONY. n./. e Tz'xrirz. adj. Itextilis, Latin.] Woven; capable of : 
ach 10%, and every light, her muſe will bear. Dryden, | 1. Evidence given; roof by witneſs, . being woven, T 
w Your noble race The proof of every thing muſt be by the reftimony of ſuch as the The placing of the tangible parts in length or tranſverſe, as in 
© baniſh not, but they forſake the place : parties ve ha Spenſer. | the warp and woo of textiles, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
yo doors are open True z but, ere they come, If 1 bring you ſufficient t, my ten thouſand ducats 2 The materials of them were not from any herb, as other textiles, 
on toſs your 'cenfing 10% and fume the toom. Dry din. | mine. 5 Shakeſpeare's Cymbcline. | but from a one called amiantus, „ Wilkins, 
| | Tr'xruax. : 


1 HA 


T XTUAN. 5. J [text and man.] A man ready in 
quotation of texts, | 
Men's daily occafions require the doing of a thouſand things 
which It would puzzle the beſt rextman readily to bethinle himſelf 
of a ſentence in the Bible, clear enough to ſatisfy a ſcrupulous con- 
ſcience of the lawfulneſs of, Sanderſon. 
TXT AIV I. adj, [textring, Lat.) Relating to weaving. 
It is a wonderful artifice, how newly-hatched maggots, not the 
parent animal, becauſe ſhe emits no web, nor hath any textrine art, 
can convolve the ſtubborn leaf, and bind it with the thread it 
weaves from its body, | Derbam. 
Tax'xTUARIST. 1. / [textuaire, Fr, from text.] One 
'T'u'XTUARY. ready in the text of ſcripture; a 
divine well verſed in ſcripture, 
Te'xrvARY. adj, [from text.] 
1, Contained in the text, 
He extends the excluſion unto twenty days, which in the rex- 
tuary ſenſe Is fully accompliſhed in one, Breton. 
2. Serving as a text; authoritative, 
I fee no ground why his reaſon ſhould be textuary to ours, or 
that God intended him an univerſal headſhip. Glawville. 
'Tr'xTURE, . / [/extus, Lat.] 


1. The act of weaving. 
Skins, although « natural habit unto all before the invention of 


texture, were ſomething more unto Adam. Þrown. 
2, Aweb; a thing woven. | 
Others, far in the graſſy dale, 
Their humble texture weave. Thomſon's Spring. 


3. Manner of weaving with reſpect either to form or 
matter, _ 
on. 


Under ſtate of richeſt rexture ſpread. 

„ A vell of richeſt rexture wrought ſhe wears, | Pope, 

4. Diſpoſition of the parts of bodies; combination of 
parts. | 

Spirit 

Nor In thelr liquid texture mortal wound 

Receive, no more than can the fluid air, Milton. 

While the particles continue entire, they may compoſe bodies 

ofthe ſame nature und texture now, with water and earth compoſed 

of entire particles In the beginning. Newton, 

THAN. adv, [Sanne, Saxon.] A particle placed in 

compariſon after the comparative adjective or adverb, 

noting a leſs degree of the quality compared in the 

word that follows than ; as, Monarchy is better than 


, The hawk flies more fifty than the pigeon, 
| ere we not better to fall ance with virtue, 
Than draw a wretched and diſhonour'd breath? FB. Jonſon. 
More true delight in that ſmall ground, | 
Than in poſſeſſing all the earth was found. Daniel. 


1 never met with à more unhappy conjunQure of affairs, than in 

the buſineſs of that unfortunate carl. K ru. 

I love you for nothing more than for the juſt eſteem you have 

for all the ſons of Adam, | Swift. 

THANE, . % [Bezn, Saxon.) An old title of honour, 
| . equivalent to baron. 

Sinel's death I know I'm than of Glamis z 
But hew of Cawdor ? the thane of Cawdor lives. Shakeſpeare. 
To TAANK. v. a. [Vancian, Saxon; danchen, Dutch; 


thanken, German, 


1. To return acknowledgments for any favour or kind- 


nels, 
The forlorn ſoldier, that fo nobly fought, 
5 _ 3 1 this ns. 2 rac'd 
e than ig of a king. , Oymbeli nes 
Sor your ſtubborn anſwer 
The wag ſhall know it, and, no doubt, thank you. Shakeſp. 
We thank Qod always for you. a Theſe. i. 3. 


He was ſo true a father of his country, 

To thank me for defending ev'n his foes, 
Becauſe they were his ſubjects. Dryden': Spaniſh Friar. 
2. It is uſed often in a contrary or ironical ſenſe, 
II! fare our anceſtor Impure! | 

For this we may thank Adam. 

Weigh'the danger with the doubtful bliſe, 
And thank yourſelf, if aught ſhould fall amiſe, Dryden. 
That Portugal hath yet no more than a ſuſpenſion of arms, they 
may thank themſelves, becauſe they came fo late into the treaty z 
and, that they came ſo late, they may thank the Whigs, whoſe falſe 


repreſentations they believed, Swift, 
Thank. . 12 [Sancap, Saxon z dancle, Dutch.] 
Tuns. J Acknowledgment paid for favour or kind- 


neſs z expreſſion of gratitude. Tha is commonly 
uſed of verbal acknowledgment, gratitzde of real re- 
payment, It is ſeldom uſed in the ſingular. 
Ihe pooreſt ſervice le repaid with thanks, Shakeſpeare» 
DaPPy be Theſeus, our renowned duke, | 
wo Thanks, good Rgeus, What's the news ? Shakeſpeare. 
The fool faith, 1 have no thank for all my good deed 3 and they 
that eat my bread (peak evil of me. Feclus. Xx. 16, 
He took bread, and gave chant to God in preſence of them all, 


Ar, xxvil. 35. 

Thank: be to Qod, which Foun us the vletory. 1 Coy, xv. 

Some embrace ſuits which never mean to deal effectually in 

them z but they will win a thank, or take a reward, Bacon. 
For this to th' infinitely good we owe | 


Immortal thanks. 


Tua NKU adj, (one ul, Saxon.) Full of grati- 


tude z ready to acknowledge received, 
A thand//? remembrance of his deat Prayer. 
Be thankful unto him, and bleſs his name. Pſalm © 4. 
In favour, to uſe men with much difference is good; for t 
RO the perſons preferred more thankful, and the reſt more 
vicious, | 
Live, thou great encourager of arts 3 
„Mee ever In our tf! hearts. Dryden. 
Taa'nxrulty, adv. [from 8 Wich lively 

and gratetul ſenſe of received, 
Here In better than the open alrz take It vs op +» Sbakeſp. 

If you have liv'd, take ebank/ully the paſt 3 

Make, as you can, the (weet remembrance laſt, D b 
Out of gold, how to draw as many diſtin ſubſtances as I can 
(eparate from vitrlol, I hall very rhantfully learn, _ Boyle, 
THa'nKrvingss, nf, [from thankful.) Gratitude z 
lively ſenſe or ready acknowledgment of good re- 


ceived, | 
Me fearcely would glve me thanks for what I had done, for fear 
that tnf might have an Introduttion of reward, = Sidney, 
Wilt you give, me this mald your daughter ? 
wo Ay freely, fon, as God did 42 her me. 
west prince, you learn me noble N 8 R 
"The celebration of theſe holy myfteries being ended, retire with 
2 Wong of heart for having been admitted to that 2 
% . 
Tee and ſubmiſſion make us happy I. Eftrange. 


hat he may feel 
How Qarpor than a forpent's tooth It le, 
T's bays a thent414 child, Sbatoſpeare's King Lear, | 


Milton. | 6. When this an 


Bacon's Eſſays. | 


+ Noting a final end, 


THA 


One gratefu] woman to thy fame eg | 
What a whole thankleſs land to his deny d. Pope. 
2. Not deſerving, or not likely to gain thanks. 

The contracting and extending the lines and ſenſe of others, if 
the firſt authors might ſpeak for themſelves, would appear a thank- 
leſs office. Wotton. 

Wage Rill their wars, 

And bring home on thy breaſt more thankleſs ſcars. Craſhaw. 
THA'NKLESSN B68. u. 7 [from rhankly/5.) Ingratitude; 
failure to acknowledge good received. | 
Not t' have written then, ſeems little leſs 
Than worſt of civil vices, thankleſſneſs. Donne, 
THANKO'FFERING. #. / [thank and offering.) Offer- 

ing aid in acknowledgment of mercy. 
thouſand an pa, ang are due to that providence which has 
delivered our nation from theſe abſurd iniquities. Watts. 
THANK$SG@1'VING. . / [thanks and give.) Celebra- 

| tion of mercy, 

Theſe ſacred hymns Chriſtianity hath peculiar to itſelf, the 
other being ſongs too of praiſe and thankſgiving, wherewith as we 
ſerve God, ſo the Jews likewiſe, Hooker, 

Of old there were ſongs of praiſe and thankſgiving unto God. 


We ſhould acknowledge our obligations to God for the many 
favours we receive, by continual praiſes and rbankſgiving. Tillotſon. 
The common — — of all Chriſtian churches and Rates, in 
appointing and keeping days of public n and humilia- 
— is argument ſufficient to prove, that in the cammon ſenſe of 
Chriſtians it je not forbidden In ſcripture. Nelſon. 
THya"nxworkTHY. adj. [thank and worthy.) Deſerving 


gratitude ; meritorious. 


This is thankworthy, if a man endure grief. 1 Pet, li. 19, 
If love be compell'd, and cannot chuſe, 
How can it — Davies. 


or ba prove? 

Tu ax M. ». %. [Seapm, Saxon; darm, Dutch, the gut.] 
Inteſtines twiſted for ſeveral uſes. 
THAT, pronoun, [thata, Gothick; Ber, Saxon; dat, 

Dutch. | 
1. Not this, but the other. 


2. Which; relating to an antecedent thing. 
The finner makes an aberration from the ſcope or mark that is 


ſet before him. Perkins. 
You 'll rue the time 
That clogs me with this anſwer, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Nothing they but duſt can ſhow, „ 
Or bones that haſten to be ſo, Cowley. 


When there is no ſuch evident certainty as to take away all 
kind of doubting; in ſuch cafes, a judgment that Is equal and 
impartial muſt incline to the greater probabilities, ilkins. 

3. Who; relating to an antecedent perſon. 
Saints that taught and led the way to heaven. Tickel, 
4+ It ſometimes ſerves to ſave the repetition of a word 
or words foregoing. 
I'll know, your buſineſs, that I will. © Shakeſp, Henry IV. 

They ſaid, What is chat to us ? ſee chop to that. | Marth, 

Ye defraud, and that your brethren, | 1 Cop. vi. 8. 

Yet for all that, when they be in the land of their gnemies 1 
will not caſt them away. 7 | 

We muſt dire our prayers to right ends; and that either in 

reſpe& of the prayer itſelf, or the things we pray for. Duty of Man. 
They weep, as if they meant 

That way at leaſt proud Nabas to prevent. Cowley, 

This runick ſubje& will occur upon that of poetry, Temple, 

What is inviting in this ſort of poetry, proceeds not ſo much 

from the idea of a country life itſelf, as from that of its tranquillity, 


Pope, 
| Thiz le not fair z nor profitable char z 

Nor t' other queſtion proper for debate. Dryden's Perfius. 
a that relate to foregoing words, 7014 is 
referred like hie or cecy to the latter, and bat like 

ille or cela to the former, 
In this ſcale gold, in t' other fame does lie, 

The weight of that mounts this ſo high, 


7. Such as, 


Cotulqy. 


 aR conformably to our beſt reaſon, and to live as becomes thoſe 
who believe a God and a future ſtates | Tillotſon. 
8. That which 4 e = | 
Sir, I thin meat wants that I have. 
I. King 
9. The thing. 
The Nazarite hath yowed, beſides that that his hand ſhall get. 
a Numb. vi. 21. 


He made that art which was a rage. 
10. The thing which then was. | 
Secure proud Nabas ſlept, 
And dreamt, vain man, of that day's bard'rous ſport, Copley. 
11. By way of eminence, e 4 PPT: 


This is that Jonathan, the joy and grace, A 
That Jonathan, in whom does mixt remain 1 
All that fond mothers wiſh. Convley. 


Hence love himſelf, that tyrant of my days, 
12. In Thar, Becauſe ; in conſequence of. 
Things are preached not in that they are taught, but in that 
they are publiſhed, 


THAT. cenjunction. 


1. Becauſe, 
It js not that I love you leſs 
Than when before your feet 1 lay; 
But to prevent the ſad Increaſe - 
Of hopeleſs love, 1 keep away. 
| Forgive me that I thus your patience wrong. 


2, Noting © conſequence, 
t he ſhould dare to do me this diſgrace ! 
I fool or coward writ upon my face ? Dryden, 
The cuſtom and familiarity of theſe tongues do ſometimes fo far 
influence the expreflions in theſe epiſtles, bat one may obſerve the 
force of the Hebrew conjugations. Locle. 


3. Noting indication. 

We anſwered, that we held it ſo agreeable, as we both forgot 
dangers paſt and fears to come, that we thought an hour ſpent with 
him was worth years of our former life, Bacen's New Atlantis, 

In the midſt of this darkneſs they ſaw ſo much 1 * as to be · 
lieve that when they died they went Immediately to the ſtars. 


I have ſhewed before, that a mere poſibility to the contrary can 
by no means hinder a thing from being highly credible, ulkins, 


Convley . 


Treat it kindly, that it may 
With at leaſt with us to ſtay. C-wo/ey. 
THATCH.n/. [Vace, Saxon, fraw 
a roof; in Iſlandick, chat, Mr. Lye.) Straw laid 
upon the top of a houſe to keep out the weather. 
Hard by a ye, beneath a roof of thateb CH 
Dwelt uys who In her early days 


4 


Neb. Xil, 46. 


l 


He wins me by that means I told you, Shakeſpeare, 
Octavla, not only that, ' . 
T bat were excuſable, that and thouſands more 
Of ſemblable import, but he hath wag'd | 
New wars againſt Pompey. Shakeſpeare. 


Heylyn. | 


aw, Shinner, from Vac, | 


Lev. xxvi. 44. 


By religion is meant a livin up to thoſe principles, that is, to 


bad the queen's promiſe, 


Shakeſpeare's Comedy of Errours. | 


| 
1 
1 
[4 


C.. 


Hooker. ; 


Waller, | 


| 


Baſkets of fiſh at Billingſgate did watch, 
Cod, whiting, oyſter, mackrel, ſprat, or plaiſe, 
A plough-boy, who has never ſeen any thing but thatched 


Pope, 
naturally imagines that tbatch belongs to the hol 


very nature of a houſe. 


Then came roſy Health from her ottage Wat, 
Where never phyſician had lifted the later? of tharch, "as 


To THATCH. v. 4. [ Baccian, Saxon.] To cover as 


with ſtraw, 
v ale m n E 
our poor thin roofs urthens of the dead. bakeſpes 
Moſs groweth chiefly upon ridges of 9 tiled or Ace þ 
acon's Natural Hig 
Then Rome was and there you migh for, 
The palace thatch'd vith „ 1 | 
Sonnets or elegies to Chlors We, 
Might raiſe a houſe above two tories: 
A lyrick ode would late, a catch 
| 4 Would tile, an epigram would thatch, $wji 
Tra'rcnsr. 2. / [from thatch.) One whoſe made, 
to cover houſes with ſtra Ww. Mes 550 
You merit new employments daily z 
Aſh i ery — ay ym 5 dle Fiſt 
8 uni m t ſol ; 
thatcher, and bibandmas, Ws Fae, Mona 
To Li. AW. ＋ 1. Tos ms 3 degen, Dutch. 
1. To grow liquid after congelation ; to melt, 
When thy melted 9. 
His letter at thy pillow hath laid : 


Dau. 


If thou begin'ſt to thaw for this, 
May my name ſtep in. 
; It on firm land 
Thaws not, but gathers heap, and ruin ſeems 
Of ancient pile; all elſe deep ſnow and ice, Ales 
Having let that ice thaww of itſelf, and frozen the liquor a ſecond 
time, we could not diſcern any thing, | Boyle, 
Solitude ! romantick maid, 9% 
Whether by nodding tow'rs you tread, 
Or climb the Andes clifted hide, 
Or. by the Nile's coy ſource abide, 
Or, ſtarting from a half year's ſleep, 
From Hecla view the thawing deep, 
Or Tadmor's marble waſtes furvey, 
Or in yon roofleſs cloiſter play; 
Thee, fond nymph | again I woo, | 
And again thy ſteps purſue. | Grainger, 
2. To remit the col which had cauſed froſt, | 
To Thaw. v. a, To melt what was congealed, 
Bring moe the faireſt creature northward born, 
Where Phabus' fire ſcarce thatus the iſicles. Shakeſpeare, 
Think not that Cæſar bears ſuch rebel blood, 
That will be. tharo'd from the true quali 
With that which melteth fools. * Julius Ceſar, 
My love is thaw'd, "© 
Which, like a waxen image gainſt a fire, 
Bears no impreflion of the thing it was, Shakeſpeare, 
| She can unlock 
The claſping charm, and thaxv the numbing ſpell. Milan. 
| Burniſh'd ſteel, that caſt a glare 
From far, and ſeem'd to tba the freezing air, Dryder. 
Her icy heart is thaw'd. Gramillt, 
Taaw. a. / [from the verb.] 
1. Liquefaction of any thing congealed. 
A man of my kidney, that am as ſubje& to heat as butter; a 
man of continual diſſolution and thaw. .  Sbakeſprare, 
Hardens his ſtubborn heart, but Kill as ice 
More harden'd after thaw. Milton, 
2. Warmth ſuch as liquifies congelation. 
I was the prince's jeſter, and duller than a great thaw. ' 
Shakeſpeare's Much ado about nothing. 
That cold country where diſcourſe doth freeze inthe air all win- 
ter, and may be heard in the next ſummer, or at agreat thaw. 
t Whilkins's Mathematical Magich, 
When ſharp froſts had long conſtrain'd the earth, 
A kindly thaw unlocks it with cold rain, 
Firſt the tender blade pee Drydens 
Tus, article. I de, Dutch. | 
1. The article noting a particular thing. 
Your ſoa has paid a ſoldier's debt: 
He only liv'd but dl he was a man; 
The which no ſooner had his proweſs confirm'd, 
In the unſhrinking Ration where he fought, 
But like a man he dy'd. Shakeſpeare's Macheth. 
He put him in mind of the long pretence he had to be groom of 
the bed-chamber, for the which he could not chuſe but ſay, that he 


. Unhappy ſlave, and pupil to a bell, 
Unhappy till ebe laſt, . Kind releaſing knell, 
Ie march the muſes, Hannibal. 

The fair example of the heav'nly lark, 
Thy fellow poet, Cowley, mark 
Above the ſtars let thy bold — Fs ſound, 
Thy humble neſt build on the ground. 

The fruit 

| Of that forbidden tree, whoſe mortal taſte 
Brought death into the world. Th 

Night ſhades the groves, and all in filence lie, 
All but the mournful Philomel and J. 


2. Before a vowel e is commonly cut off in verſe. 
Who had tþ* eſpecial engines been to rear 
His fortunes up into the ſtate they were. 
Th' adorning thee with ſo much art 
Is but a barb'rous ſkill : 
"Tis like the pois'ning of a dart, 
Too apt before to kill. 


3. Sometimes 7e is cut off. * 
In this ſcale gold, in “ other fame does lie. 


4. It is uſed by way of conſequential reference. 

The longer fin hath kept poſſeſſion of the heart, the barder it vil 
be to drive it out. Duty of Mar, 
5. In the following paſſage the is uſed according to the 

French idiom, ; 

As all the conſiderable governments among the Alps are a 

monwealths, ſo it is a conſtitution the moſt adapted of any 100 

poverty of theſe countries. Addiſon en 114+ 


Tux TAL. adj. [theatral, Fr. theatralis, Lat.] Be. 
longing to a theatre. 


Tus“ ArRE. . / [theatre, Fr. theatrum, Lat) 
1. A place in which ſhews are exhibitedz a p ayhouſe. 
This wiſe and —— —_— 2 

Preſents more woful pageants than the ſcene 

Wherein we play. Shak 's As you — : 

When the boats came within ſixty yards of the pillar, _ Ul 

themſelves all bound, yet ſo as (oy might go about, ſo 83 * * 
ſtood as In a theatre beholding this light. 


Py — 


Cowly. 
Covol ys 


— E— 


r 
Miltor, 


Pape: 


Danitl. 


cri. 
co · 


2. A place riſing by ſteps or gradations like a theft. 
Shade above ſhade, à woody theatre Mike 
Of ſatelieſt view. 
In the midſt of this fair valley ſtood 
A native theatre, which, rifing low, 
By Juſt degrees 0'erlook'd the ground below. qs 
o theatres of out around him riſe, gates Berth 
Whoſe roots earth's centre touch, whoſe heads the 
3 Tara TRICAT 


THE 


adj. [theatrum, Lat.] Scenick; ſuit- 


. 
A TRICAL-, 4 1 2 + 
THE ing a theatre; pertaining to a 


furA TRICK» 


ſickle hard for the prize of religion: a diſtorted 
ark of an upright heart, Decay of Piety, 
Load ſome vain church with old ehearrick tate, 
Turn arcs of triumph to a garden gate. 


48a'TRICALLY. adv, [from theatrical.) In a man- 


nance is made the m 


auntleſs 2 look, her geſture proud, 
Her voice theatrically loud. 

the oblique ſingular of thou. 

Poet and ſaint, to ther alone were giv'n 

The ewo moſt ſacred names of earth and heav'n, 


Turrr. 3. / [from thief, ] 
The act of ſtealing. 
Th;ft is an unlawful felonious taking away of another man's | 
oods againſt the owner's knowledge or will. 
His thefts were too cpen his filching was like an unſkilful ſinger, 
Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
Their nurſe Euriphile, 
Whom for the theft I wedded, ſtole theſe children. Shakeſp. 
Peceit in trade, a ſecret theft ; extortion, an impudent rbeft, 


he kept not time. 


The thefts upon the public can be looked into and puni 
4. The thing ſtolen. 


If the theft be certainly found in his hand alive, whether ox, aſs, 

or ſheep, he thall reſtore double, 
Taz1R, pronoun. [ Beona, of them, Savon. 

1. Of them: the pronoun poſſeſſive, from they. 
The round world ſhould have ſhook 

Lions into civil ſtreets, and citizens into their dens. Shakeſp. 

For the Italians, Dante had begun to file their language in verſe 

betore Boccace, who likewiſe received no little help from his maſter |' 

petrarch; but the reformation of tl eir proſe was wholly owing to 


2. Teirs is uſed when any thing comes in conſtruCtion | 
between the poſſeſſive and ſubſtantive, 
Prayer we always have in our power to beſtow, and they never in 


They gave the ſame names to their own idols which the Egyp- 
tians did to thetrs. 
The penalty to thy tranſgreſſion due, 
And due to theirs, which out of thine will grow, 
Nothing but the name of zeal appears 
*]'wixt our beſt actions and the worlt of 2heirs. 
Vain are our neighbours hopes, and vain their cares; 
The fault is more their language's than theirs. 
Which eſtabliſhed law of theirs ſeems t50 ſtrict at firſt, becauſe it 
excludes all ſecret intrigues. 
Anq, reading, wiſh like tbeirs our fate and fame. 
Tat, the oblique of they, 
The materials of them were not from any herb. 
Turukt. 2. / [theme, Fr. from dis. ] 
1. A ſubject on which one ſpeaks gr writes. 
Every object of our idea is called a theme, whether it be a being or 


Two truths are told, 

As happy prologues to the ſwelling act 
Ot the imperial theme. 

When a ſoldier was the theme, my name 

Was not far off. 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
O] could 1 flow like thee, and make thy ſtream _ 

My great example, as it is my tbeme: 

"Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet not dull; 

Strong without rage, without o'erflowing full. 
Whatever near Eurota's happy ftream, 
With laurels crown'd, had been Apollo's theme. 
| Though Tyber's ſtreams immortal Rome behold, 
Though foaming Hermus ſwells with tides of gold; 
From heav'n itſelf though ſeven-fold Nilus flows, 

And harveſts on a hundred realms beſtows z 

Theſe now no more ſhall be the muſe's themes, 

Loſt in my fame, as in the ſea their ſtreams. * a 
ſhort diſſertation written by boys on any topick 
pty wits of children to compole themes, verſes, 


3. The original word whence others are derived, 
Let ſcholars daily reduce the words to their original or theme, to 
the firſt caſe of nouns, or firſt tenſe of verbs. 
Tat MS8"LVES. n. / [See They and SELF.] 
1. Theſe very perſons : in this ſenſe it is nominative. 
Whatfoever evil betalleth in that, themſelves have made them- 
ſelves wo thy to ſuffer it. 
2. The oblique caſe of they and /elwes. 
hey open to themſe/wes at length the way, 
Such things as in themſe/wes areequally true and certain, may not 
yet be apable of the ſame kind or degree of evidence as to us. Will. 
Waken childien out of ſſecp with a low call, and give them kind 
uſage till they dome perfectly to themſekver. - 
Tarn, adv. [than, Gothick ; San, Saxon; dan, Dutch.) 
1. At that time. 
The then biſhop of London, Dr. Laud, attended on his majeſty 
throughout that whole journey. 
Thee, then a boy, with my arms I laid. 
2. Afterwards ; immediately afterwards ; ſoon after- 


If an herb be ent off from the roots in winter, and then the earth 
be trodden down hard, the roots will become very big in ſummer. 
3 | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
5- In that caſe; in conſequence, 
If God's immediate ſpeaking and writing argueth p 
ſpoken or written, to be perpetually moral j then his not writing of 
. precepts argueth them to be temporary. 
Had not men been fated to be blind, 
ad our lances pierc'd the treach'rous wood. 
Had fate ſo p.eas'd 1 had been eldeſt born, 
And then without a crime the crown had worn, 
If all this be ſo, ther man has a natural freedom. 
4+ Therefore ; for this reaſon. - 
Whiles then the apoſtle moves us to unity, and moves vs alfo to 
an endeavour to it, he beſtows upon us as well a diſcovery, as.an 
exhortation, ſhewing us not only 


end, but alſo the means. 
If then his providence 


Now then be all thy weighty cares away, 
Thy jealouſies and fears; and, while you may, 
To peace and ſoft repoſe give all the day. 


another time : as now and ther, at one time and 


Now ſhaves with level wing the d 
while the maſter is not aware of What is done, and then in 
other caſey it may fall out to be his own act. 


+ That time: it has here the effect of a noun, 


Till then who knew 
The force of thoſe dire arms ? 


traced, ding to Minſhew, 
from there wok 555 e 85 


„ From that place. 
Faſt by the oracle of God ; I bene 
voke thy ai 


T'H | 


Surat he took and ebence preventing fame; = 


By quick and painful marches thither came. Dryden. 


2. From that time. 


There ſhall be no more thence an infant of days. Iſaiah, lxv. 


3. For that reaſon. Rk 
Not to fit idle with fo great a gift 


Uſeleſs, and thence ridiculous, about him. Milton's Agoniſtes, 
4. From thence is a barbarous expreſſion, thence implying 


the ſame ; yet it wants not good authorities. 
From thence ; from him, whoſe daughter 
His tears proclaim'd his parting with her; cbenee 


We have croſs'd. Shakeſpeare. 
There plant eyes, all miſt fre thence a 
Purge and diſperſe. Milton. 


Tar'nczforTH. adv, [thence and forth.) 
1. From that time. 


Thenceforth this land was tributary made 
T' ambitious Rome. oy 8 


| They ſhall be placed in Leinſter, and have land given * 
live upon, in ſuch fort as ſhall become good ſubjects, to labour 
thenceforth for their living. Spenſer on Ireland. 


Wrath ſhall be no more 


 Thenceforth, but in thy preſence joy entire, Milton. 
2. From thenceforth is a barbarous corruption, though it 
has crept into books where it ought not to be found. 


; Avert 
His holy eyes; reſolving from thenceforth 


To leave them to their own polluted ways. Milton. 
Men grow acquainted with theſe ſelf-evident truthy upon their 
being propoſed ; but whoſoever does ſo, finds in himſelf that he 
. then begins to know a propoſition which he knew not before, and 
which from thenceforth he never queſtions, Locke, 


Trencgro'rRwarD. adv. [thence and forward.) On 


from that time. 


When he comes to the Lord's table, every communicant pro- 


feſles to repent, and promiſes to lead a new lite benceforward. 


: Kettlexwell. 
THEO'CRACY. n. / [theocratie, Fr, die. and again.] 


Government immediately E by God. 
The characters of the reign of C 


and divine preſence or conduct, which is called ebeocracy. 


a Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
THroOCRA'TICAL, adj, [theocratique, Fr. from theo- 
cracy.) Relating to a government adminiſtered by | 


od. 


The government is neither human nor angelical, but peculiarly 
theocratical, Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
Tpzo'vDolITE. 2. / A mathematical inſtrument for 


taking heights and diſtances. 


Taro'Goxy, nv. [theogonie, Fr. Noyoria,] The ge- 
neration of the gods, Bailey. 


n. . | theologien, Fr. theologus, Lat.) 


THEO'LOGER, 
HEOLO'GIaN., J A divine; a profeſſor of divinity, 


Some theologians defile places erected only for religion by deſend- 
' i 


ing oppreſſions. . Hayward, 
They to their viands fell : nor ſeemingly 
The angel, nor in miſt, the common glols 
Of theologians, but with keen diſpatch 
Of real hunger, | Milton's Paradiſe Left. | 


TaroLo'cical. adj. [theologique, Fr. theologia, Lat.] 


.. Relating to the ſcience of divinity. 


Although ſome pens have only ſymbolized the ſame from the 
myſtery of its colours, yet are there other affections might admit of 
theological alluſions, Brown. 


They generally are extracts of theological and moral ſentences, 
| wift. 
Accord- 


Las A divine; one | 


drawn from eccleſiaſtical and other authors. 

TreoLO'GlCALLY. adv. [from theological.) 
ing to the principles of theolog 
THazo0'LOGIST. 1. /. [theologus, 
TaroLoGus, dious in the ſcience of divinity, 


The cardinals of Rome, which are theologues, friars, and ſchool- 
men, call all temporal buſineſs, of wars, embaſſages, ſhirrery, 
which is under ſheriffries. Bacon's Eſſays. | 


A theohgue more by need than genial bent: 


Int'reſt in all his ations was diſcern'd. Dryden. | 
It is no more an order, according to popiſh ebeologiſts, than the 


prima tonſura, they allowing only ſeven e A 
iffe's 


divine ? : Hooker, 
She was moſt dear to the king in regard of her knowledge in 
languages, in theology, and in philoſophy. Es 
The oldeſt writers of rheolog y were of this mind. illotſon. 
Taro'wacnisrT, 2. / He who fights againſt the gods, 
| ailey. 

ThrO'MACHY. 2. /; [Se. and payy, ] The fight 
againſt the gods by the giants. Bailey. 


Tu zo'n BO, 1. / [tiorba, Italian; rworbe, Fr.] A large 
lute for playing a thorough baſs, uſed by the Italians. 


Bailey. 
He wanted nothing but a ſong, | 
And a well tun'd theorbe hung 
Upon a bough, to eaſe the pain 7 | 
His tugg'd ears ſuffer'd, with a ſtrain. Butler. 


THE OREM. u. 7. [ theoreme, Fr, Jewgnues ] A poſition 


laid down as an acknowledged truth. 


Having found this the head theorem of all their diſcourſes, who 
lead for the change of eccleſiaſtical government in England, we 
fold it neceſſary that the proofs thereof be weighed, Hooker. 
The chief points of morality are no leſs demonſtrable than ma- 
thematicksz nor is the ſubtilty greater in moral eheorems than in 
mathematical, ; More's Divine Dialogues. 
Many obſervations go to the making up of one theorem, which, 
like oaks fit for durable buildings, muſt be of many years Any 
raunt. 

Here are three theorems, that from thence we may draw ſome | 
concluſions. Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 


THEOREMA'TICAL, adj. [from theorem.) Compriſed 


'THEOREMATICK. 


Turok Micx. theorems. 


Theoremick truth, or that which lies in the conceptions we have 
of things, is negative or poſitive. Grew, 
THEORETICAL, [theoretigne, French, J Specu- 
'ThEORE"TICK, ] from WJwenrines.] ( lative; 
7) [eheorique, Fr. from ¶ depen- 
Tnx oRICK. Hagia, ) ding 
on theory or ſpeculation; termination in theory or 


Tuo RIc AT. 


ſpeculation; not practical. 
When he ſpeaks, 
The air, a charter'd libertine, is ſtill; 
And the mute wonder lurketh in men's cars, 
To ſteal his ſweet and honied ſentences : 
$0 that the act and praQtick part of life 


Muſt be the miſtreſs to this tbeorigue. Shakeſpeare, 

The theorical part of the inquiry being interwoven with the hiſ- 

torical conjectures, the philoſophy of colours will be promoted by 
indiſputable experiments. Boyle on Colaurs. 


arergon, 
THEO'LOGY. 3. /. [theologie, Fr. Yoyia. Divinity. 
The whole drift of the fcripture of God, What is it but only to 


teach theology F Theolog y, what is it but the ſcience of things | 1. Near that place. 


in theorems ; conſiſting in 


THE 


For theoretical learning and ſciences, there is nothing yet Cot 
plete. | Burnet's Theory !. the Earths 
Tazore TICALLY. J  , J [from therrerick.] J Spe- 
'Tnro'rICALLY. I [from hebrict.] I cula- 
tively z not practically * 


Tus'ok letz. 2. / [from the adjective.] Speculation, 
not practice. EE 


"BA The 22 key 

Wherein the toged conſuls can pro | 
As maſterly as he; meer grace without 2 "A 

Is all his ſoldietſhip. bakeſpeare's Othifles 


Tar"or18T, n. % [from theory.] A ſpeculatift ; one 
given to ſpeculation, | 
The greateſt ebeoriſts have given the preference to ſuch a go- 
vernment as that which obtains in this kingdom. 444 le. 
THE'ORY. . / [theorie, Fr. Ywwgia.] Speculation ; 
not practice; ſcheme ; plan or {ſtem yet ſubſiſting 
only in the mind. . | vg 
It they had been themſelves to execute their own theory in this 
church, they would have ſeen, being nearer. Hooker« 
In making gold, the means hitherto propounded to effect it ate 
in the practice full of errour, and in the rheory full of unſound 
imagination. Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. 
Practice alone divides the world into virtuous and vicious; but 
as to the theory and ſpeculation of virtue and vice, mankind are 


much the ſame, South's Sermonss - 
True chriſtianity depends on fact: 
Religion is not cbeory, but act. Harte. 


THERAPEUTIC K. adj . [ diebe. ] Curative 8 


teaching or endeavouring the cure of diſeaſes. 
Therapeutick or curative phylick reſtoreth the patient into ſanityg 
and taketh away diſeaſes Jusliy affecting. Brown. 
The practice and tberapeutick is diſtributed into the conſervative, 
preſervative, and curative, Harvey. 
Medicine is juſtly diſtriduted into prophylaQick, or the art of 
preſerving health; and eherapentick, or the art of reſtoring _ 
atts. 


Tukxkk. adv, Ty Gothick ; Ben, Saxon; darrs 


riſt are chiefly juſtice, peace, | 


Dutch ; der, 
1. In that place. 
If they come to ſojourn at my houſe, _ . 
I' not be there, Shakeſpeare's King Tear. 
Exil'd by thee from earth to deepeſt hell, 
In brazen bonds ſhall barb'rous diſcord dwell; 
Gigantick pride, pale terror, gloomy care, 2 
| And mad ambition ſhall attend her there. | Pape. 
2. It is oppoſed to here, 
To ſee thee fight, to ſee thee traverſe, to ſee thee here, to ſee thee 
there, Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
Could their reliſhes be as different there as they are bere, yet the 
manna in heaven will ſuit every palate, Locle. 
Darkneſs there might well ſeem twilight bere. Milton. 
3. An exclamation direQing ſomething at a diſtance, 
Your fury hardens me. | 
A guard there; ſeize her, _ Dryden's Aurengzebe. 
* . 4 4 
4. It is uſed at the beginning of a ſentence with the 
appearance of a nominative caſe, but ſerves only to 
throw the nominative behind the verb: as, a mar 
came, or there came a man, It adds however ſome 
emphaſis, which, like many other idioms in every 
language, muſt be learned by cuſtom, and can hardly 
be explained, It cannot always be omitted-without 
| harſhneſs ; as, in old times there wwas a great king, 


For reformation of errour there were that thought it a part of 
chriſtian charity to inſtru them. NOUNS ober. 
There are deli vered in holy ſcripture many weighty arguments for 
this doctrine. bite. 
There cannot in nature be a ſtrength ſo great, as to make the 
leaſt moveable to paſs in an inſtant, or all together, through the 


aniſh, ] 


leaſt place. Digi on the Soul. 
T here have been that have delivered themſelves from their ills by 
their good fortune or virtue. L Suckling, 
In human actions there are no degrees deſcribed, but a latitude 
is indulged. Biſhop Taylor. 
Wherever there is ſenſe or perception, there ſome idea is actually 
produced. Locke. 


5. In compoſition it means that : as thereby, by that. 


THB"REABOUT, Lo [ there and about : thereabouts is 
Tar'neaBoOuTs.\ therefore leſs proper.) | 


One ſpeech I lov'd ; 'twas /Eneas's tale to Dido; and thereabvut 


| of it eſpecially, where he ſpeaks of Priam's laughter. 


_ Shakeſpeare's Hamlets 
2, Nearly; near that number, quantity, or tate; 
Between the twelfth of king John and thirty-ſixth of king 
Edward the Third, containing one hundred and fifty years or 
thereabouts, there was a continual bordering war, Davits 
Find a houſe to lodge a hundred and fifty perſons, whereof twenty 


or thereabouts may be attendants. Milton. 
Some three months ſince, or thereabout, 
She found me out, Suckling, 


Water is thirteen times rarer, and its reſiſtance leſs than that of 
13 tbereabonti, as I have found by experiments with pen- 
ulums. h Newton's Optichss 
3- Concerning that matter. | 
As they were much perplexed thereabout, two mig Hood by. 

N uke, xxlv. 4. 
TuxxzATr TER. adv. [there and after. ] According to 
that ; accordingly. e | 
When you can draw the head indifferent well, proportion the 
body thereafter, 2 8. 2 
f food were how before thee ſet, : 
Wou'dſt thou not eat? thereafter as I like ES 
The giver. Milton. 
THEREBA'T. adv. [there and at.] | 
1. * that; 4; that account, | 
very errour is a ſtain to the beauty of nature 
it bluchach thereat, but glorieth in e ny l * away Carre 
2. At that place. | 


Wide is the gute, and broad is the way that leadeth to deſtrue- 

tion, and 2 in thereat. Mat. vii. 13. 

THEREBY'. adv, ane, and by.) By that; by means 
of that ; in conſequence of that. 

Some you of our liturgy confiſt in the reading of the word of 
God, and the proclaiming of his law, that the people may thereby 
learn what tier duties are towards him. a. 

0 ern 2 laſt he forc'd him to untie 
ne of his graſping feet, him to defend thereby, 8 . 

Being come to the height, they were thereby 3 to * 

ſolute neceſſity, Davies on Ireland. 
Dare to be true; nothing can need a lie: 
A fault which needs it moſt grows two thereby, Herbert. 

If the paper be placed beyond the focus, and then the red colour 
at the lens be alternately intercepted and let paſs, the violet on the 
paper will not ſuffer any change thereby. Newton, 


Taz'rzrORE. adv. [there and for. * 
1, For that; for this; for this reaſon. | 


This is the lateſt parley we will admit; 4 
N 4 mercy give yourſelves. Sbaleſpcher. 
Pp alſtalf 


THE THI THI 

3 '  PFalftaff indell, © ö 'Tur'nmoscore. n . [thermoſeape, Fr. Yngus and ie through e little window erg his 6gh 

& thore fore. , * | n "te 3 narks | 
, . Do 8h ee, 


An 


ad therefore 1 compoſe mybelf to nivit n Worm. "Lucas, beat are diſcovered ; a thermometer. v 
2. ee COR 4225 By the trial of the rhermoſcope, fiſhes have more heat than the | 5 N — og a4 vid besen 
He bluſhes; 14 15 he is guilty, Spellator. un which they ne Aden on e. Next the proud palace of Salerno ſtood Dryden 
The wreſtlers ſprinkled duft on thelr bodies to give better hold | Tu BGE, pronoun, the plural of yhir, A mount of rough aſcent, and thick with wood, : 
the glory therefore was greater to conquer without powder, 1. Oppoſed to the, or to ſome others. Bring it near ſome #bict-headed tree. Dq du. 
; 8 80 we. 4 5 ba * we for theſe 3 —＋ and ſow ? os 10. Coarſe ; not thin, Mortimer, 
In return 8; in recompence for this or for that, n theſe, on theſe our happy fields beſtow ? Dryden. It taſted a little of the wax, whic 
3 We have forſaken all and e thee, what ſhall we have | 2. 7% relates to the perions or things laſt mentioned ; | fuch cbick-coated fruit, it would vg in © pomegranate or ſame 
therefore P f ; Mat: xix. 27+ and 25% to the firſt. ; Thick-leaved weeds amongſt the graſs will need more 4 Bacon. 
Tutu. adv, [there and from.) From that; More rain falls in June and July than in December and Janu- | nary graſs. , Mortimer"; Par Sn 
from this. | aryz but it makes a much greater ſhew upon the earth in theſe Il. Without P intervals of articulation g : 

Be ye therefore very courageous to do all that Is written in the months than in thoſe, becauſe it lies longer upon it. Woodw, Nat. Hiſt, Speaking thick, which nature made his blemiſh, 
law, that ye turn not afide thereſrom, to the right hand or to the | TH 8313. 2, % [2heſe, Fr. Hienc.] A poſition ; ſome- Became the accents of the valiant, | ; 
left, | | Joſs xiii, 6. thing laid down, affirmatively or negatively, ei 1 +... 1 Shakeſpeare's Hewy 

The leaves that ſpring therefrom grow white. Mortimer. The truth of what you here lay down, Trick, Ge | rom the adjective.] 0 
Turkti'N. adv. [there and in.] In that; in this, By ſome example ſhould be ſhewn. a 1. The thickeſt part, or time when any thing is thick aa 
Tberein our letters do not well agree. Shakeſpeare, An honeſt but a ſimple pair | Achimetes having with a mine ſuddenly — keſt, 
The matter is of that nature, that I find myſelf unable to ſerve & ' May ſerve to make this rhefic clear. Prior, | of the wall of the Spaniſh Ration, in the ebick 9 or 
you therein as you deſire, Bacon. | TssMOTHETB. n, % [the/mothete, Fr. NiowoLirng ; | ſmoak preſently entered his men. oa 
8 711 _ 88 Jiopos and ap] A awgiver. 2. Tulcx _ _ Whatever is in the way, . 
, , 4 / 2 rou 1 
Poſſeſs it, and all things that therein live, Milton, Tur vnrcy, x. 1 1 The power of doing o > A's den — 
After having well examined them, we ſhall Pberein find many ſupernatural things by lawtul means, as by prayer to When firſt the down appears upon his bin Hudibra, 
charms. ; Dryden's Dufreſnoy. God. ailey. For a ſmall ſum to ſwear through ebich — thi 
„ THrxginTo”, adv, [there and into.] Into that. THEW. n. / [Seap, Saxon, ] Thick. adv. [It is not always eaſy to diſt 151 
25 ww NN 1 3 * T. . 1. Quality; manners; cuſtoms; habit of life; form] adverb from the adjective.] the 
0 ve occaſion to ſpeak of this, we will now : | 
make foe entrance thereinto, wn : Bacon. of behaviour. 2 — theſe happy news x” PI aura Tis ſome di : 
. , *Tis ſome | 
Tuxxzo'v. adv. [there and 755 Of that; of this. For well yee worthy been for worth and gentle theres. Spen/. Or elſe he would not ſend fo 8 f | 

Conſidering how the caſe doth ſtand with this preſent age, full From mother's pap I taken was unfit, I hear the trampling of ebick beating feet pu Thy, 

of tongue and weak of brain, behold we yield to the ſtream chere. And ftreight deliver'd to a fairy knight, This way they move. Dryder's D ; 
: Hooker, To be upbrought in gentle tbewes and martial might. Spen/. | 2. Cloſely, on Sebaftan, 
Tis vain to think that laſting which muſt end; _ _ : 
; 2. In Shakeſpeare it ſeems to ſignify brawn, or bulk The neighb'ring plain with 44-9) 
And when 'tis paſt, not any part remains 0 2 sn. 4 with arms is cover'd o'er; 
T hereof, but the reward which virtue gains, Denbam. | ! from the Saxon Beop, the thigh, or ſome ſuch meaning. „ arveſt ſeems to yield, 

T mall begin with Greece, where my obſervations ſhall be con- Nature creſcent does not grow alone Of evict thrung lances In s waving flald. D) 
fined to Athens, though ſeveral inſtances might be brought from In theros and bulk; but, as this temple waxes, A little plat of ground thick ſown, Is better than a great bel 1 
other ſtates thereof, Swift, The inward ſervice of the mind and foul ' Which lies fallow, ; Narris's Miſcellani : 

THEREON, adv, [there and on.] On that, te donate men Shakeſpeare's Hamlet, | 3+ 10 u great depth, wy 
You ſhall bereave yourſelf Will you tell me how to chuſe a man? Care I for the limbs, If you apply it thick ſpread, it will eat to the bone, Wiſma 
Of my good purpoſes, and put your children the thervs, the ſtature, bulk and big ſemblance of a man? give me Cato has piercing eyes, and will diſcern ” 
To that deſtruction which 1 II guard them from, | the ſpirir, maſter Shallow, Shakeſpeare, Our frauds, unleſs 17 re cover'd thiet with art. Addif 
If thereon, you rely. Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra, Tus Wp. adj, [from thew, ] Educated ; habituated ; | 4. Turck and thr eefal In quick ſucceſſion; in rent 
| e _ * mind the word that Jeſus ſaid; and when he 9 Obſolete. | numbers. orent 
thought thereon he wept, , Mark, xiv. 72, ut he was wiſe, and wary of her will They came thick and threefold ime, ti ; 
Its foundation is lald thereon, . And ever held his hand eu his heart; f Grace Ciſeoverad the plot, jw thr: en I ne e 
Tunako' ur. adv. [there und out.] Out of that. Vet would not ſeem fo rude, and therved in ill, . | Trick, 2. / A thicket ; a place full of buſhes my 
Thereout a ſtrange beaſt with ſeven heads aroſe, As to deſpiſe ſo courteous ſeeming part, Spenſer. | Miſts and rotten fogs ; 
| That towns and caſtles under her breaſt did cour. Spenſer, Tu EY), pronoun, in the oblique Cale them, the plural of Hang in the gloomy thicks, and make unſtedfaft bogs D 
Tuna 1 L adv, [there and to, or _ ] To that he or /he. [Fi, Saxon.] | To 'THICKEN, v. a. [from thick.] GO 
ahn 1 | F 5 l 5 Ar. 1 9 ; the „ the perſons. 1. To make thick. | 
4 it in regard then of ſermons only, that, appre ending th They are in a moſt warlike preparation. Shakeſp, Coriolanus. 0 3 1 1 
goſpel of Chriſt, we yield thereunto — ae ant pa bn o The 5 0 Ip a 2 beck al op eons, a 
thing infallibly true? Hooker, Muſt now confeſs, if they have any goodneſs, cool it f unde e air, thicken and 

This fort of baſe people doth not for the moſt part rebel of The trial juſt and noble. ; Shakeſpeare. To _ e k odwward's Natural Hiſtory, 
themſelves, having no heart rhereunte, but are by force drawn b They eat on beds of filk and gold 3 T lenſe ; to make to concrete. 
the grand rebels into their actlon. penſer on = At ivory tables, or wood ſold i 1 8 1 e 3 1 heat exceeding a 

a 5 : 5 — a r Y ' 
Next therewnto did grow a goodly tree. Spenſer, Dearer than It. Ben Fonſon's Catiline. | tbicten it into a white, — fey > ug wax. op - +9 


'That whereby we reaſon, live and be 
Within ourſelves, we ſtrangers are thereto. 


They know 
\ Davies. To joy the friend, and — with the ſoe. Prior. Arbuthnet on Alimenti, 
A larger form of ſpeech were ſafer than that which punctually] 2. Thoſe men ; thoſe women : oppoſed to ſome others. 


4. To ſtrengthen ; to confirm. 
"Tis a ſhrewd doubt, though it be but a dream; 


prefixeth a conſtant day thereto, Brown, Only they, f 
| What might his force have done, being brought ebereto, That come to hear a merry play, | And this may help to thicken other proofs, 
When that already gave ſo much to do ? Daniel. Will de deceiv'd. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. That do demonfirate thinly, | Shakeſpeare's Othelh, 
That it is the appointment of God, might be argument enough "Tis remarkable, that they 85 To make fr equent. 
to perſuade uy thbereunto, 5 ; Tillet on. Talk moſt who have the leaſt to ſay. Prior. 5 To make cloſe or numerous ; as, to thicken the ranks, 
Tus 4 a N 2 , * a (ours ang ors Vacer — 3. It is uſed indefinitely; as the French on dit. To THICKBEN, v. 2. 
ch come nearer unto reaſon, find paradiſe under the 'There, as they ſay, perpetual night is found . ick. 
equinoQial line, Judging that thereunder might be found moſt plea» In fllence l 3 round. Dryden. : = ENS our dd 
{OR the _ 1 1 Rakighe 4. [The plural. of * that, or it.] The things. ans aa "Thy luftre 3 
| 0 v 8 w. ad. U ere and un.] Why do you keep alone? When he ſhines by. Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra, 
Sq 1. n that ; in conſequence of that. Of ſorrieſt tancies your companions making, T b nſolid 
| Grace having not in one thing ſhewed itfelf, nor for ſome few Uſing thoſe thoughts, which ſhould indeed have died Et wing any" med. 
days, but In ſuch fort fo long continued, our manifold fins trivin With them they think on. HSbateſpeare' Macbeth. - pr eng apr ary "WS 
to the contrary, what can we le(% ere conclude, than that God | The flow'rs ſhe wore along the day, W runtte 905 edore into axetd 1 50 
| would at leaſt-wiſe, by tract of time, teach the world, that the And ev'ry nymph and ſhepherd ſaid, 4. To gory cloſe or numerous, i 
b thing which he bleſſeth cannot but be of him? Hooker, | That in her hair they look'd more gay The preſs of people ebickens to the court, 
| He hopes to find you forward, Than growing in their native bed. Prior. | | Th” impatient crowd devouring the report. Dryder, 
And thereupon he ſends you this god news, =—Shateſpeare, TITLE. 1. /. A ſlice; a ſcummer ; a ſpatula. Ain. He ſaw the crowd thickening, and defired to know how may 
Let thas 004 qriighe rank. ith the tf 3 THICK. aq. [Yicce, Saxon 3 4d, Dutch 3 Gel, Dar | , rg ut, co „ Tu 
And therewpon give me your daughter.  Shakeſp. Henry V. 7 g f + Fe OY 5. To grow quick, 


Though grants of extraordinary liberties made by a king to his niſh ; thickur, Iſandick,] The combat thickens, like the ſtorm that flies 


fubjets do no more diminiſh his greatneſs thaw when one torch | 1+ Not thin, From weſtward when the ſhow'ry ſcuds ariſe, 
lighteth another, yet many times inconvenienclies do ariſe rbere- | 2+ Denſe; not rare; groſs z; craſs, Toe Or patt'ring hail comes pouring on the main, 
von Davies on Ireland, God cauſed the wind to blow, to dry up the abundant lime of When Jupiter deſcends in harden'd rain. Addiſon, 
Children are chid for having failed In good manners, and have | the earth, make the land more firm, and cleanſe the air of thick THr1"cxET. 3. / [Vicceru, Saxon. ] A cloſe knot or 
thereupon reproots and precepts heaped upon them, Locke, | vapours and unwholeſome miſts. Raleigh. tuft of ae : 4 cloſe d i ſe 
3 8 a9 1 engage 3 eee P of the Ea. warm milk pour ſpirit of nitre, the milk preſently after 1 Prins e = ag 95 
che rich, and in great confuſion tbereupen, made due pro-] will become rbicker than it was. Arbuthnot on Aliments. ; a : 
viſions tor (ettling the balance of power, | Swift. | 3. Not clear; not tranſparent ; muddy; feculent. wes g-. thicket of the park. Shateſpear! 
2. Immediatel oy 2 ithin a thictet I repos'd 3 and found , 
: ei 8 Why haſt thou loſt the freſh blood in thy cheeks, Let fall from heav'n a ſleep interminate. Chapnar. 
Tuntrwi'r n. adv, [there and wwith,] And given my treaſures and my rights of thee Chus, or any of hi haſte c through thoſe 
1. With that To thick-ey'd muſing and curs'd melancholy ?  Shakeſp deſ. 5 1 2 h * DN » h d ** d th - 
, ' - 5 N aReſpeare. eſart regions, which the length of one hundred and thirty ve“ 
h Qermany had Qricken off that which appeared corrupt in the b oY fermentation makes all the wine in the veſſel thick or foul; ] after the flood had fortified with thickets, and permitted even 
doQrine of the church of Rome, but ſeemed in diſcipline {till to * ay that is paſt, it grows clear of itſelf, Temple. | buſh and briar, reed and tree, to join themſelves into one mel 
retain 25 pn very "ome conformity, Hooker, w a A RD _ ey ce : Aaddiſc n fl h OY 
All things without, which round about we ſee 3 wy man uses. Ven. How often, from the tee 
We feek to know, 4 have therewith to do. s Davie. 4+ Great in circumference ; not ſlender, f Of echoing hill, or thicket, have we 16.08 | 
Theewith at lad he fore's Nm ts untle My little finger ſhall be thicker than his loins. 1 Kings, xil, Caleſtlal voices, to the midnight air, 
One ot his graſping feet, him to defend thereby, Spenſer, I'hou art waxen fat; thou art grown thick, covered with tat- Sole, or reſponũve, each to other's note, 0 
2, Immediately, nels. | Deut. kxxii. 154 N 0 great 2 FI" Miu. 
THtREWLITHA'L, adv, [herr and acihal.] 5. Neep ; noting the third dimenſion : as, a plank four „Mu brothers Rept to the next ebicker ide | 
T . . P d ns. berries. Mila 
1. Over and above, | feet 4 two feet broad, and five inches zhickh, N „ eee = 
8 7 berexvithat the execrable aQ 6, Noting comparative bulk: as, the door was three Their trembling lances brandiſh'd at the foe; 
3 0 bay 3 d King they aggravate, Danie!. inches thick, | ot l mils'd, 15 he to thickets . 1 
. . 1 s ; ; ; onceal'd from aiming ſpears, not pervious to Dl. 
ae . etgrdwote- 7. Lon ond, in quick ſucceſſion; with little inter- 1 ; __ Tuba s ages. abigorol wig 
hat letter, Shakeſpeare's Two Gentiem Verona, a g ; To beat the thicker where the tyger ſlept : 
3. With that. Ul > Ewan of Fong They Wege . with their ſmall ſhot and Turky Or ſeek he low in . — A Addiſon's Ca 
0 f arrows as thick as hail, Knolles. | "EH 
And rhevewithe! eneragt the wlndſe tka wur dene came hickwpon my ker math wer than fink: L. Dectiy : ue Great quan 
| ng drops z he was knighted, made gentleman of the king's bed. | ** z reat quantity. ; 
Of his frath-foamy fired. f | Spenſer | chamber, and an annual penſion given him. . or, Mending cracked receivers, having thickly overlaid them - 
4. The compounds of chere meaning char, and of here This being once a week, came too rbich and too often about. diachylon, we could not perceive leaks, - By 
meaning 74/5, have been for ſome time paſling out of — | Spelman, | 2. Cloſely ; in quick ſucceſſion. 
uſe, and are no longer found in elegant writings, or _ == ills 2 tied 20 n few, Trr'cxnuss, 5. / [from thick. 
in any other than formulary pieces. r ge e Pang, ae Reſcommon. 1. The ſtate of being thick; denſity. 
Tutu ACAL, ad}, [wars ; from eriaca, Lati Nor thi "65455 "ths 2. Quantity of matter interpoſed ; ſpace taken up b 
Medicinal ' 123 N f z aca, atin.] 41. 1 e on rich Hermus riſe, . ty q interpoied ; Ipa 
edicinal ; phy ical. han ſtand theſe troops. Dryden's Mncid. | matter interpoſed, ; ; 
The virtuous 55 45 e taken from the beaſt that feedeth upon | 8, Cloſe 3 not divided by much ſpace; crowded, In the darkened room, againſt the hole at which wy light - 
the mountalng where there are thertzeal herds. Bacon. It brought them to a hollow cave tered, I could eafily ſee through the whole thickne/s 0 wy Bal. 
THERMO'METER, / [ebermomerre, Fr. Hiegde and Amid the t. ict woods, op „„ derable 
ten] An inſtrument for meaſuring the bear e —_— _ re Tele, xl. 29.3 N laid on quantity to ſome conſider 
* 90 Ortune as 0 ame 
the air, or of any matter, Still by new mp8 the iſland might be Hows) = ith clay on the '» 
The greatvit heat is about two In the afternoon, when the ſun le Conqueſts he ftrew'd where? oll a tree, and cover it ſome thickneſs 3 M;. 
Nn WW and ſee what it will put forth. Bacon's Nan,“ 
paſt the meridian, as ds evident from the rhermoncrer, or obferya. Thick as the g Ay with ſtars is ſown, Dryden. f iſitude. 
ons of the weather«ghald, Breen, ObjeRts of pain or pleaſure do not lie thick enough together in | + Confiſtence ; grolineſs ; not rarenels ; {p1 anointed 
ThHkaMOME TRIOAL, adj. [from thermometer.) Relat. | Ute, to kep the foul in conſtant action. Addiſon, * e ee water to the —_— 8 Nat BY 
* » 0 8 j Ain. 4 1 
ing 10 the menſure of heat, 9. Not ealily perviousz {et with things cloſe to each | Bete erste v can den d. d, of Vo. 
thaot en 1 


e e eee ee —— other. | often from the contrary cauſe, 


1 H 1 
6 [mperviouſneſs ; cloſeneſs. 1 Pe x. ba 


The banks of the river and the thickneſs 
: "to them all the birds of the . Addiſon, 
6. Want of ſharpneſs ; want of quickneſs, 


rſon found in himſelf, being at ſome times ſubject to a 
hichneſs of hearing, the like effect. 


ere 


What you write is printed in large letters ; otherwiſe, between T 


the weakneſs of my eyes and thickneſs of hearing, I ſhould loſe 
the greateſt pleaſure. : Swift, 
They re gp to hear their thick-ſculÞd judges cry, 
Well mov'd ! oh finely ſaid ! | Dryden. 
his downright fighting fool, this ebick-ſcull'd hero, 
This blunt unthinking inſtrument of death | 
With plain dull virtue has outgone my wit, 


Dry 
Ta1"CKSBT» adj. [thick and /et.) Cloſe planted. 
His eye-balls glare with fire, ſuffus'd with blood, 
His neck ſhoots up a thickſet thorny wood; 
His briſtled back a trench impal'd appears, 
And ſtands erected like a field of ſpears, 


Dryden. 


The world is ſo thickſer with the numerous productions of the | 


creatures, 
there 
Bk few alone have the ſkill to diſcern. 7 


. 
TurekskIx. #. % [thick and ſtin.] A coarſe groſs 
man; a numſkull, | 
The ſhallow'ſt thichſtin of that barren ſort, 

Who Pyramus preſented in their ſport, 
Forſook his ſcene, and enter'd in a brake, Shakeſpeare, 
THIEF. u. / [ehiubs, Gothick ; erp, Saxon; dief, 
Dutch. It was anciently written 2bieof, and ſo ap- 
areth to have been of two ſyllables: hie was 
wont to be taken for m_ ſo that zhie 47 he that 
takes of or from a man his hie, that is, his ebrift or 
means whereby he Ons | | 
1. One who takes what belongs to another: he thief 


that beſides the apparent beauty of things viewed by 


ſteals by ſecrecy, and the robber by violence; but 


theſe ſenſes are confounded. 
Take heed, have open eye z for thieves do foot by night. 


| hakeſj ares 
This he ſaid becauſe he was a thief, and had the bag. obn. 
Can you think I owe a thief my life, 
Becauſe he took it not by lawleſs force? 
Am I obliged by that t' aſſiſt his rapines, | 
+ And to maintain his murders ? Dryden. 


2. An excreſcence in the ſnuff of a candle. 
Their burning lamps the ſtorm enſuing ſhow, 
Th' oil ſparkles, thieves about the ſnuff do grow. 
Ty1isF-CATCHER, ) [ thief and catch. 
THIEF-LEADER., 4 thief and lead. 
Tuizr-TAK BR. thief and take. ] 
thieves, and bring them to juſtice. 
A wolf paſſed by as the thief-leaders were dragging a fox to ex- 
ecution. L'Eftrange. 
My ev'nings all I would with ſharpers ſpend, 
And make the thief-cateber my boſom friend, Bramfton. 
To TH1gVE, v. . [from thief.) To teal ; to practiſe 
theft. 
Tur'zv zx. . / [from 1 
1. The . of ſtealing; theft. 
Ne how to ſcape great puniſhment and ſhame, 
For their falſe treaſon and vile thie very. Spenſer. 
Do villany, do, fince you profeſs to do 't, 
Like workmen ; 1'll example you with 3 Sbaleſp. 
He makes it a help unto thievery; for thieves having a deſign 
upon a houſe, make a fire at the four corners thereof, and caſt 
therein the fragments of loadſtone, which raiſeth fume. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Amongſt the Spartans, tbievery was a practice morally good 
and . : i Soutb. 
2. That which is ſtolen. | 
Injurious time now, with a robber's haſte, 
Crams his rich eblew'ry up he knows not how, Shakeſpeare. 
Tur'zvisn. adj. [from 19 0 | 
1. Given to ſtealing ; practiſing theft. | 
What, would thou have me go and beg my food? 
Or with a baſe and boiſt'rous ſword enforce 
A thieviſh living on the common road ? 
O thieviſh night, 
Why ſhouldſt thou, but for ſome tAonious end, 
In thy dark lanthorn thus cloſe up the ſtars, 


That nature hung in heav'n, and fill'd their lamps 
With everlaſting oil, to give due light 
To the miſled and lonely traveller ? 


May. 
One whoſe 
| buſineſs is 
to detect 


Shakeſpeare, 


The thieviſh God ſuſpected him, and took 
The hind aſide, and thus in whiſpers ſpoke : ö 
Diſcover not the theft. Addiſon. | 
2. Secret; fly; acting by ſtealth, 
Four and twenty times the pilot's glaſs | 
Hath told the thieviſh minutes how they pals. Shakeſpeare. 


Tai'sVISHLY. adv, | from thieviſh.] Like a thief. 
They lay not to live by their worke, 
But tie viſbiy loiter and lurke. 


Tuer. 
Tut'evisunxss. 1. / [from thievifh,] Diſpofition to 
ſteal; habit of ſtealing. 


TRIS u. n. / [SeoÞ, Saxon; theo, Ilandick ; die, 
utch.] | | 
The thigh includes all between the buttocks and the knee, The 
thigh bone is the eh of all the bones in the body: its fibres 
are cloſe and hard: it has a cavity in its middle: it is a little con- 


vex and round on its foreſide, but a little hollow, with a long and 
imall ridge on its backſide. | Quincy. 


He touched the hollow of his thigb, and it was out of joint, 


Gen, xxxil. 25. 
The fleſh diſſolved, and left the thigb bone bare. Wiſeman. 


TH x, pronoun, [Silc, Saxon. ] That ſame. Obſolete. 
I love thilk laſs : alas, why do I love? 
She deigns not my good will, but doth reprove, 


And of my rural muſick holdeth ſcorn, —_— Paſtorals. 
timber cut. ] 


THILL. ». /. [Sille, Saxon, a piece 
The ſhafts of a waggon ; the arms of wood between 
which the laſt horſe is placed. 

More eafily a waggon may be drawn in rough ways, if the fore 
wheels were as high as the hinder wheels, and if the bills were 
fixed under the axis. Mortimer, 

Tuikr-noksx. bo : [thill and horſe.) The laſt horſe; 

Tartu, e horſe that goes between the 
ſhafts, | 

Whoſe bridle and ſaddle, whitlether and nall, 
Wich collars and harneiſs for ehiller and all. Tuſſer. 

What a beard haſt thou got | thou haſt got more hair on thy 
chin, than Dobbin my 65% horſe has on his tail, Shakeſpeare. 


TurmpLs, . / [This is ſuppoſed by Mi 
OY poſe inſhew to be 
corrupted from ehumb bell, ] A 4— cover by 


which women ſecure their fingers from the needle 
When they ſew. 


„ Your ladies and pale viſag'd maids, 
ike Amazons, come tri 


Am ping after drums; 
Their thimbles into gantlets change, 
Their needles to lances. Shakeſpeare's King Jabn. 


are thoſe ſecret graces in every part of nature, which | 


Milton. | 


Examine Venus and the Moon, ; 
Who ſtole a thimble or a ſpoon. 
Veins that run perpendicular to the horizon, bave valves flick. 


ing to their ſides like ſo many thimbles ; which, when the blood 


preſſes back, ſtop its but reſſed by the fi 
motion of the blood. een . 


C „ 

ny ME, + A ape. Lat. 2 * Er] A fragrant erb 
m which the bees are ſuppoſed to draw honey. 
This vhs be written Ove * 
i igolds, and bees alluri . . 

THIN, air marigolds, and bees alluring thyme Spenſer 


. [Sinn, Saxon ; thunnur, Iſlandick; dunn, 
Dutch. 5 | 


den, | Beat gold into thin plates, and cut it into wires. Exodus. 
2. Rare; not denſe, | 
| The hope of the ungodly is like thin froth, that is blown away 


+ With the wind. : Wiſdom, v. 14. 
In the day when the air is more thin, the ſound pierceth better; 
| but when the air is more thick, as in the night, the ſound ſpend- 


eth and ſpreadeth abroad leſs, acon. 


| Underſtand the ſame 
Of fiſh within their wat'ry reſidence z 
Not hither ſummon'd, ſince they cannot change 
| Their element, to draw the thinner air. Milton, 
The waters of Boriſthenes are ſo thin and light, that they ſwim 
upon the top of the ſtream of the river Hypanis. More. 
To warm new milk pour any akali, the liquor will remain at 
reſt, though it appear ſomewhat thinner, Arbutbnot. 
3. Not cloſe; ſeparate by large ſpaces. 
He pleas'd the thin and baſhfal audience 
»Of our well-meaning, frugal anceſtors. 
Thou art weak, and full of art is he 
Elſe how could he that hoſt ſeduce to fin, 
Whoſe fall has left the heav'nly nation chin 
Northward, beyoud the mountajns we will go, 
Where rocks lie cover'd with eternal ſnow, 
Thin herbage in the plains, and fruitleſs fields ; 
The ſand no gold, the mine no ſilver yields. D 
Thin on the tow'rs they ſtand; and ev'n thoſe few, 
A feeble, fainting, and dejected crew, 
Already Caeſar 
Has ravag'd more than half the globe; and ſees 
Mankind grown thin by his deſtructive ſword, 


Roſcommon, 


Dryden, 


ryden. 


Addiſon. | 
Sick with the love of fame, what throngs pour in, 
Unpeople court, and leave the ſenate thin / Young. | 
4. Not cloſely compacted or accumulated. 

Seven thin ears blaſted with the caſt wind ſprung up. Geneſis, 

5. Exile; ſmall. | 
I hear the groans of ghoſts ; h | 
Thin, hollow ſounds, and lamentable ſcreams. Dryden. 


6. Not coarſe ; not grols in ſubſtance ; as, a 7hin veil. 
7, Not abounding, 
Ferrara is very large, but extremely thin of people. Addiſon. 
8. Not fat; not bulky; lean; ſlim ; ſlender. 
a hen-rooſt ; and when he had ſtuffed his guts well, the hole was too 
little to get out again, L'Eftrange, 
Tin. adv. Not thickly. 


Spain is thin ſown of people, by reaſon of the ſterility of the 
ſoil, and the natives being exhauſted in ſuch vaſt territories as they 
poſſeſs. Bacon. 

Remove the ſwelling epithets, thick laid | 
As varniſh on a harlot's cheek ; the reſt 
Thin ſown with aught of profit or delight, 

Fame is the ſpur that the clear ſpirit doth raiſe, 
That laſt infirmity of noble mind, 
To ſcorn delights, and love laborious days; 
But the fair guerdon when we hope to find, 
And think to burſt out into ſudden blaze, 
Comes the blind fury with th' abhorred ſheers, 
And ſlits the ehin-ſpun life. 

Thin-leaved arbute hazle-graffs receives, | 
And planes huge apples bear, that bore but leaves. Dryden. 

A country gentlewoman, if it be like to rain, goes not abroad 
thin clad. | Locke, 

To THIN. v. a. [from the adjective. 


1. To make thin or rare; to make wt thick. 
The ſerum of the blood is neither acid nor alkaline: oil of vi- 
triol thickens, and oil of tartar thins it a little. Arbuthnot. 
To make leſs cloſe or numerous. 
The bill againſt root and branch never paſſed, till both houſes 
were ſufficiently thinned and overawed. King Charles. 
T' unload the branches, or the leaves to thin, 
That ſuck the vital moiſture of the vine. 
"Tis Cæſar's ſword has made Rome's ſenate little, 
And thinn'd its ranks. Addiſon's Cato, 
3. To attenuate, 
| The vapours, by the ſolar heat 
Thinn'd and exhal'd, riſe to their airy ſeat, 
TrINE. pronoun. 


Milton. 


2. 
Dryden. 


Blackmore. 


bein, Gothick ; Sin, Saxon; dijn, 


poſſeſſive of thou, It is uſed for thy when the ſubſtan- 


this houſe ; this houſe is thine, 
Thou haſt her, France; let her be thine, for we 
Have no ſuch daughter, Shakeſp. King Lear. 
THING. 3. / [Sing, Saxon; ding, Dutch. ] 
1. Whatever is; not a perſon. A pang word, 
Do not you chide; I have a thing for you, 
—- Y ou have a thing for me 
It is a common thing== 
— Ha : 
I o have a fooliſh wife. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
The great maſter be found buly in be up his things againſt 


his departure, nolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
The remnant of the meat -offering is a thing moſt bolp- a 
(. II. 3. 


Says the maſter, You devour the ſame things that they would have 
eaten, mice and all. L' Eftrange, 
When a thing is capable of good proof in any kind, men ought 
to reſt ſatisfied in the beſt evidence for it which that kind of things 
will bear, and beyond which better would not be expeCted, ſuppoſing 
it were true, 
I ſhould bluſh to own ſo rude a thing, 
As 'tis to ſhun the brother of my king. Dryden. 
Wicked men, who underſtand any thing of wiſdom, may ſee the 
imprudence of worldly and irreligious courles, Tillotſon. 
rinces, when they come to know the true ſtate of things, are 
not unwilling to prevent their own ruin. Davenant, 
2. It is uſed in contempt. | 
I have a thing in proſe, begun about twenty-eight years ago, and 
almoſt finiſhed : it will make a four ſhilling volume, Swift, 
3. It is uted of perſons in contempt, or ſometimes with 
198 x 
Py See, ſons, what. things you are ! how yn nature 
Falls to revolt, when gold becomes her object 
For this the fooliſh over - careful fachers 
Have broke their ſleeps with thought, their brains with care. 
; Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
A thing by neither man or woman priz'd, 
And icarcely known enough to be deſpis'd. Dryden, 
Never any thing was ſo unbred as that odious man. rape Ap 
The poor thing fighed, and, with a bletling expreſſed with the ut- 


| moſt vehemence, turned from me, Iſen. 


Hudibras, | 


4. u Kue d 


3. 


4. To imagine; to fancy. 


5. To muſe; to meditate. 
A lim thin gutted fox made a hard ſhift to wriggle his body into | 


7. To judge ; to be of opinion, 


8, To conſider ; to doubt ; to deliberate. 


'[ 10. To Twink of. To eſtimate, 


To THINK, v. a. 


1. To imagine; to imagine in the mind; 


2. To Tulxx much. To grudge. 


Dutch. WN or relating to thee; the pronoun | 
t 


tive is divided from it: as, this is thy houſe; thine is | 


Tui'NnKiNG. . / 


ins. 


„ 


leu be this abje& thing no more. 0 5 

1 my again. - Oranvillee 

I low'd- che maid I married; never man | 
Sigh'd truer breath : but that I ſee thee here, | 

Thou noble thing / more dances my wrapt heart. Shakeſp» 


To THINK. v. u. preter. thou 0! © Gothick ; 
utch. 


Bencean, Saxon; denchen, 


1. To have ideas; to compare terms or things; to rea- 


ſon; to cogitate; to perform any mental operation, 
whether of pL rm judgment, or illation. 
Thinking, in the propriety of the Engliſh tongue, fignifies that ſort 
of operation of the mind about its ideas, wherein the mind is active; 
where it, with ſome degree of voluntary attention, confiders any 
What am I? or from whence ? for that I am 
I know, becauſe I thjnk 3 but whence I came, 
Or how this frame of mine began to be, 
What other being can diicloſe to me? Dryden. 
Thoſe who percelve dully, or retain ideas in their minds ill, will 
have little matter to think on. Locke. 
It is an opinion, that the ſoul always thinks, and that it has the 
actual perception of ideas in itſelf conſtantly, and that actual tbink- 
ing is as inſeparable from the-ſobl, as actual extenſion is from the 
body, / 1 Locke» 
Theſe are not matters to be ſlightly and W thought upon. 
Tilletſon's Sermons. 
His experience of a rince muſt give great ſatisfaction to 
every thinking man, wn Addiſon's Frecholder. 
To judge ; to conclude; to determine, 
Let them marry to whom they think beſt z only to their father's 
tribe ſhall they marry. Numb. XXXvi. 6. 
I fear we ſhall not find ; 
This long deſired king ſuch as was thought. Daniel. 
Can it be thought that I have kept the goſpel terms of ſalvation, 
without ever ſo much as intending, in any ſerious and deliberate 
manner, either to know them, or keep them ? 
To intend. | 


Thou thou ae” to help me, and ſuch thanks 1 give, | 
As one near death to thoſe that wiſh him live. Shaleſpearo. 


Something fince his coming forth is thought of, which 
Imports the kingdom ſo much fear and danger, 


That his return was moſt requir'd. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Edmund, I think, is gone, | : 15 
In pity of his miſery, to diſpatch 


His nighted life. Shakeſp. King Lear. 

We may not be ſtartled at the breaking of the exterior earth z 
for the face of nature hath provoked men to think of and obſerve 
ſuch a thing. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 


Thoſe who love to live in gardens, have never thought of con- 
triving a winter garden,  SpeFator, 


You pine, you languiſh, love to be alone, : 
Think much, ſpeak little, and in ſpeaking ſigh. Dryden. 


6. To recollect; to obſerve. 


We are come to have the warrant. | | : 
— Well thought upon; I have it here about me Sbaleſp. 


Think upon me, my God, for good, according to all that I have 
done. N. V. 19. 


If your general acquaintance be among ladies, provided they have 
no ill reputation, you think you are ſafe, Swift, 


Any one may think with himſelf, how then can any thing live 
in Mercury and Saturn ? | Bentley's Sermons, 


ditation. 


9. To Twink on. To contrive ; to light upon by me- 


Still the work was not com 


When Venus thought on a deceit. Swift's Miſcellanies.. 


The opinions of others whom we know and think well of are no 
ground of aſlent, | 


to conceive. 

1 Cor, xiii. 5. 
Milton, 
Young, 


Charity thinketh no evil. 40 
ö Nor think ſuperfluous others aid. EE 
Think nought a trifle, though it ſmall appear. 


He thought not much to clothe his enemies. Milton. 
If we conſider our infinite obligations to God, we have no rgaſon 
to think much to ſaeriſice to him our deareſt intereſts in this world. 


Tillotſons 
3. To Tninx ſcorn, To diſdain, - 
He thought ſcorn to lay hands on Mordecai alone. Eftber, ill. 
Me Tr1NnxBETH,' It ſeems to me. Theſe are 
4+ | Me Tuoudur. It appeared to me. J anomalous 


phraſes of long continuance and great authority, but 
not eaſily reconciled to grammar. In me thinketh, the 
verb being of the third perſon, ſeems to be referred 
not to the thing, and is therefore either active, as 
ſignifying to cauſe to think ; or has the ſenſe of ſeems, 
methbinks it ſeems to me. 4 


Me N I ſaw the grave where Laura lay. Sid 
Me thinketh the running of the foremoſt is like 


at of Fs et 
2 Sam. xViii. 27. 


Tr1i'nkKER, . J. [from think.) One who thinks in a 


certain manner, 


No body is made any thing by hearing of rules, or laying them 
up in his memory; practice muſt ſettle the habit 1 you may as well 
hope to make a good muſician by a lecture on the art of muſick,' as 
a coherent thinker, or ſtrict reaſoner, by a ſet of rules. Locke, 

If a man had an ill-favoured noſe, deep thinkers would impute 
the cauſe to the prejudice of his education. Swifts ; 


[from 7hink.] Imagination; cogi- 
tation; judgment, g | 
He put it by once ; but, to my thinking, he would fain have had 
it. Shakeſpeare's Julius Ceſar, 
If we did think 

His contemplations were above the earth, 

And fix'd on ſpiritual objects, he ſhould Rill 

Dwell in his muſings z but I am afraid 

His thinkings are below the moon, nor worth 


His ſerious conſidering. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII, + 
I heard a bird ſo fing, the ws 


Whoſe muſick, to my thinking, pleas'd the king. Shakeſpeares 
I was a man, to my thinking, very likely to get a rich widow. 


Tar'nLY, adv. [from thin.) | . 
1. Not thickly, | 


2. Not cloſely ; not numerouſly. 


It is commonly opinioned, that the earth was thinly inhabited 


before the flood, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Our walls are thinly mann'd; our beſt men lain: 


The reſt, an heartleſs number, ſpent with watching. Dryd. 


Tai'nnuss..n,/, [from bin.] 
1, The contr 


ary to thickneſs ; exility ; tenuity, 
Tickling is moſt in the ſoles, arm-holes and fides, becauſe of the 
Phinne ſs of the Min. : * 


| Bacon, 
No breach, but an expanſion, | 

Like gold to airy thinne/s beats Der- 

Tranſae 0 


T H 1 


Tranſparent ſubſtances, as glaſs, water, air, Kc. when made ve- 
ry thin by being blown into bubbles, or otherwiſe formed into plates, 
do exhibit various colours, according to their various thinneſs, al- 
though at a greater thickneſs they appear very clear and coloutleſs. 

Newton's Optichs. 
Such depend upon a ſtrong prajectile motion of the blood, and too 
great thinner and delicacy of the veſſels, Arbuthnot, 

2, Paucity ; ſcarcity, | 

The buzzard 

Invites the feather'd Nimrods of his race 
To hide the thinneſs of their flock from fight, 
And all together make a ſeeming goodly fight, Dryden. 
In country villages pope Leo the ſeventh indulged a practice, 
through the thinneſt of the inhabitants, which opened a way for 
pluralities. : lie Parergon« 

3. Rareneſsz not ſpiſſitude, | 

Thoſe pleaſures that fpring from honour the mind can nauſcate, 
and quickly feel the thinne/s of a popular breath, South. 

"T'H1kD, adj, nid da, Saxon.] The firſt after the ſe- 
cond ; the ordinal of three, Sl 

This is the bird time : 1 hope good luck lies in odd numbers. 
N Shakeſj are. 
Such clamours are like the feigned quarrels of combined cheats, 
to delude ſome third perton. Decay of Piety, 

Thinp, n,/, [from the adjective.] 

1, The third part, 


To thee and thine hereditary ever, 


Remain this ample third of our fair kingdom. Shakeſpeare, 
Men of their broken debtors take a third, 

A ſixth, a tenth, letting them thrive again, Shakeſpeare. 

The proteſtant ſubjects of the abbey make up a third of ity 2 

ple. Addiſon. 

No ſentence can ſtand that Is not confirmed by two thirds of the 

council, Addiſon. 


2. The ſixtieth part of a ſecond. 
Divide the natural day into twenty-four equal parts, an hourin- 
to ſixty minutes, a minute into ſixty ſeconds, a ſecond into ſixty 


third, Holder on Time. 
Thi'xDnoOkoOUGH. 1. / [third and borough.) An un- 
der-conſtable, | 


Tai'kDLY. adv, [from third.) In the third place, 
Firſt, metals are more durable than plants z ſecondly, they are 
more ſolid ; thirdly, they are wholly ſubterrany. i Bacon, 
To'luiRt,, v. a [HVnhan, Saxon.) To pierce ; to 

perforate, It is now pronounced und written % ill. 


Ainſworth, 
TIIIRST. #. Ay wy Saxon; dort, Dutch.] 
1. The . uſfered for 


want of drink ; want of drink, 
ut fearleſs they purſue, nor can the flood 
Quench their dire % ; alas ! they thirſt tor blood, Denb, 
Thus accurs'd, 
In midſt of water 1 complain of thirft. Dryden. 
Thirft and hunger denote the ſtate of ſpittle and liquor of the ſto- 
mach, Thirft i» the ſign of an acrimony commonly alkaleſcent or 
murlatlek. 
| For forty years 
I 've Iiv'd an anchorite in pray'rs and tears! 
Yon (ſpring, which bubbles from the mountain's ſide, 
Hays all the luxury of ebirft ſupply'd, . Harte. 
2, Eagerneſs ; vehement deſire: with /, for, or after, 
Not hope of praiſe, nor ebirft of worldly good, 
Enticed us to follow this emprize, fn 
Thou haſt allay'd the Thi 1 had of knowledge, Filtun. 


Say, ls 't thy bounty, or thy 75% of praiſe? Granville, 
This le an active and ardent thirft after happineſs, or after @ full 
beatlfying object. | Cheyne, 


3- Draught, 
The rapid current, through veins 
Of porous earth with kindly 24% up drawn, 
Roſe a freſh fountain, Milton. 
To 'I'niksT, v. . [Bynyran, Saxon; derſten, Dutch. 
1. To feel want of drink ; to be thirſty or athirſt: wit 


. | | 
They ſhall not hunger nor (irf, Faiab, xllx. 10. 
The people 40% ed there for water, Exod. xvii. 3. 
hey as they rhirfled ſeoop the brimming ſtream. Milton, 
2. To have à vehement deſire for any thing: with for 

or after, 

My foul a ere for the living God, Pſalm xIil. 2+ 
Till a man hungers and tt after righteouſneſs, till he feels an 
unealineſs in the want of It, his will will noc be determined to any 


action in purſult of this confeſſed, greater good, Locke. 
But furious thir/ting thus for gore, 
The ſons of men ſhall ne'er approach thy tare, Pope, 


To Tuns r. v. 4. To want to drink. This ſtructure 
is not uſual. 5 
| Untam'd and flerce the tyger till remains 
For the kind gifts of water and of food, 
He ſeeks his keeper's fleſh, and ebir/ts his blood. Prior, 
9 1. J. [from ehirft.] The ſtate of being 
thirſty. | 
1 they will want a ſucking and ſoaking thi-flineſs, or a flery 
appeiite to drink in the lime, Wotton, 
Tut'ns rv. ad). [Sunprig, } 
1. Suffering want of drink; pained for want of drink. 
Thy brother's blood the ty earth hath drank, 
Rroach'd with the ſteely point of Clifford's lance, 
Clive mo a little water to cla, for [ am tbirfly, 
Unworthy was thy fate, 
To fall beneath a baſe aſlaſlin's tab, 
Whom all the thy Inſtruments of death 
Had in the field Hande ſought in vain, Rowe, 
2. Poſleſſed with any vehement deſire : as, blood 75%. 
Pur RM. 4%. — Saxon. ] Ten and three. 
Speaking at the one end, I heard it return the voice thirteen 
times, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
THhinrk knTHh, ad). [from thirteen ; Speoreoda, Sax.] 
'The third after the tenth, 
If he could prove a thirteenth taſk for him 
Who twelve achlev'd, the work would me beſeem. Fea, Pſyche. 
The thirteenth part difference bringeth the buſineſs but to ſuch 
a paſs, that every woman may have an huſband, Graunts 
Tul ritt. a4), [from thirty z Iniere goa, Saxon, ] 
The tenth thrice told ; the ordinal of thirty. 
Henry thall efpouſe the lady Margaret ere the thirtieth of May 
nent enſulng. | Shakeſpeare, 
A thirtieth part of the ſun's revolution. Hale. 
More will wonder at ſo ſhort an age, 


1 


Shale . 
Judges, K. 


To find a blank beyond the ebirtierh pages D 
'Tai'ary, ad}. (Sevi. Saxon.) Thrice ten, 
I have fNlept fifteen years. 
Ay, and the time ſceme : unto me. Shakeſpeare, 


The Claudian aqueduR ran thirey-eight miles. 

Tun. e. [Vip, Saxon.] 
1. That which is preſent 3 what is now mentioned, 

Nardolph and Nim had more valour than thir, yet they were both 

hanged 4 and fo would thi be, If he durſt Real. Shateſprares 

Come a little nearer th way. hal cure. 
Within this three mile may you fee it coming; 

| lay a moving grove. Shateſpeare's Macherh, 

wt 1 endure all ths P Shateſpeare's Ne Carſar. 

Tu fame hall comfort ut e toll. C. v. 19. 


en 


* 


Arbutbnot on Alimenti. : 


'Trr'THERTO. adv. 


[Tuo eN gur. „. 


This is not the place for a large reduction. Hale 
There is a very great inequality among men as to their internal 
endowments, and their external conditions, in this life. Cal. Serm. 
2. The next future, 
Let not the Lord be angry, and 1 will ſpeak yet but this once: 
peradventure ten ſhall be found there, Gen. xvii 32. 
3. This is uſed for this time, | 
By this the veſſel half her courſe had run. Dryden. 
I have not wept bis forty years ; but now 
My mother comes afreſh into my eyes. 
5. It is often oppoſed to Fh. 
As when two winds with rival force contend, 
This way and that, the way'ring ſails they bend, 
While freezing Boreas and black Eurus blow, 
Now here, now there, the reeling veſſel throw. * 
According as the ſmall parts of matter are connected together 
after this or that determinate manner, a body of this or that de- 
nomination is produced. | Boyle. 
Do we not often hear of this or that young heir? are not his 
© riches and his lewdnefles talked of together? South, 
This way and that the impatient captives tend, 
And preſſing for releaſe the mountains rend. Dryden. 
6, When this and that reſpet a former ſentence, this 
relates to the latter, /hat to the former member. See 
Tuosx. | 
Their judgment in tis we may not, and in that we need not fol- 
low. _ LEE Hooker. 
7. Sometimes it is oppoſed to the other. 
Canſider the arguments which the author had to write bis, or 
to deſign the orher, before you arraign him. Dryden. 
With endleſs pain thi: man purſues 
What, if he gain'd, he could not uſe: | 
And t'other fondly hopes to ſee 
| What never Way, nor c'er ſhall be. Prior. 
Tust. 3. /, [Siprel, Saxon; dieftel, Dutch; car- 
duus, Lat.] A prickly weed growing in corn fields, 


The leaves of the thiſtle grow alternately on the branches, and 
are prickly ; and the heads are, for the moſt part, ſquamoſe and 


Dryden 


prickly, Miller. 
The roots of thiftles have my hunger fed, 
Two roads of cultur'd barley give me bread, 
A rock my pillow, and green mols my bed, Harte. 


Hateful docks, rough thiftles, keckhes, burs. Shakeſpeare, 
Get you ſome carduus benedictus, and lay it to your heart, 
— here thou prick'ft her with a thiftle. Shakeſpeare. 
Thorns alſo and rhift/es it ſhall bring thee forth. 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
Tough thiftles choak'd the fields, and kill'd the corn, 


And an unthrifty crop of weeds was born, Dryden. 
Rie graſs will kill ehift/es, Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
Tuts rr, golden. n, J. A plant. Miller. 


Tui's ru. adj. [from thiftle,) Overgrown with thiſ- 
tles, 
Wide o'er the rbifily lawn as ſwells the breeze, 

A whitening ſhower of vegetable down 

Amuſing floats, | 
Tar" Ther. adv, [SiSen, Saxon, ] 
1. To that place: it is oppoſed to hither, 

We 're coming thirher, ' 

The gods, when they deſcended, hither 
From heav'n did always'chuſe their way; 
And therefore we may boldly ſay, 

That 'tis the way too hither, Conley. 
When, like a bridegroom from the eaſt, the ſun 
Sets forth; he thitber, whence he came, doth run. Denham. 
There Phoenix and Ulyſſes watch the prey; BN 
And hither all the wealth of Troy convey. Dryden. 
2. To that end ; to that point, 


[thither and to.) To that end; 
ſo far, 5 


THI" THERWARD, adv. [thither and ward.] Towards 
that place. | 
Ne would he ſuffer ſleep once thitbertvard 
Ago, albe his drowſy den were next. Spenſer. 
adam, he 's gone to ſerve the duke of Florence : 
We met him rhitberevard, for thence we came. Sbakeſp. 
By quick inſtinctive motion, up I ſprung, . 
As thitberward endeavouring. Miltn's Paradiſe 4 0 
The fooliſh beaſts went to the lion's den, leaving very good ly 
ſootſteps of their journey thirberwward, but not the like of their re- 
turns n L' Eftrange. 
A tuft of daiſies on a flow'ry la 
They ſaw, and thitherward they bent their way. Dryden. 
Tuo. adv. [Sonne, Saxon. ] | 
1. Then. Spenſer. 
2. 7% contracted for though, 
To Pnork. v. 1. To wait awhile, 
Tuo xd. u. . [Snang, dnong, Saxon.] A ſtrap, or 
ſtring of leather. | 


Thomſon's Summer. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


The Tuſcan king 
Laid by the lance, and took him to the ſling 
Thrice whirl'd the chong about his head, and threw 
The heated lead half melted as it flew. Dryden's Amid. 
The ancient ceſtus only conſiſted of ſo many large thongs about 
the hand, without any lead at the end. Addiſen. 
be ſmiths and armourers on palfreys ride, 
And nails for loofen'd ſpears, and thengs for ſhields provide. 
| 9 den' Knight's Tale, 
n adj. [from thorax.] Belonging to the 
breaſt, 
The chyle grows grey in the thoracict duct. Arbuthnot, 
Tno'rAl. adj. [from thorus,) Relating to the bed. 
The puniſhment for adultery, according to the Roman law, was 
ſometimes made by a thoral ſeparation, Ayliffe. 
THORN, . / [thaxrns, Gothiek; Sopn, Saxon; 
doorne, Dutch. ] | | 


1. A prickly tree of ſeveral kinds. 
Thorns and thiſtles ſhall it bring forth. Gen, iii. 18. 
The moſt upright is ſharper than a then hedge, Micah, vii. 4. 
2. A prickle growing on the thorn buſh, 
Flowers of all hue, and without ther the roſe, 
3. Any thing troubleſome, 
The guilt of empire; all its thorn and cares 
Be only mine, Sentbern's Spartan Dame. 
Tuo'xNxAT TIR. . %½ A plant, Mortimer, 
TH0"&NAACK. % [rata clavata, Lat.] A ſea-fiſh, 
The thornbach, when dried, taſtes of fal ammoniac. Arbuthnor, 


Milten. 


{ [rhombus acnleatus, Lat.] A fort 

of ſea-fiſh, Ain/av. which he diſtinguiſhes from thorn- 
back. A birt or turbot. 

Tno'any. adj, from thern,] 

1. Full of thorns ; ſpiny ; rough ; prickly, 


Not winding ivy, nor the glorious bay; 


T H O 


12. Pricking; vexatious, 


87 No diſlike Nr the perſon 
our good queen, but the ſharp : ' 
Of my alleged reaſons drive e or Polnt: 


/ Stiff oppoſition, and perplex'd debate, Shakspeere, 
, And thorny care, and rank and ſtinging hate, 
3. Difficult ; POWs... | Young, 
By how many thorny an ways th | 
1 how many civil ws, , 1 N A 
HO"ROUGH. prepo/, [the word through ext 
two ſyllables. A extended ing 


1. By way of making paſſage or penetration. 
2, By means of, | 
| Mark Antony will follow 
8 the 38 of this untrod ſtate, 
: all true faith, „ Shakeſpeare's Juli 
Tnoroven. adj. [The adjective pitt m_ 
thorough, the maya commonly through] 
1. Complete; full; perfect. 


The Iriſh horſeboys, in the rhorough ref ; 
ſhould be cut off. a £9 reformation of that realm, 


He did not deſire a thorough engagement till he had tim lle 
form ſome, whom he reſolved never more to truſt, Chis 
A thorough tranſlator muſt be a thorough poet. ere 


A thorough practice of ſubjecting ourſelves to the wants of 2 
would extinguiſh in us pride. 8 * 
How can I call a general diſregard and a ehorough negle& 2 
religious improvements, a frailty or imperfection, when it =. 
much in my power to have been exact, and careful, and diligent? 


2. Paſſing through. 


Let all three ſides be a double houſe, without 1} 
the ſlides, 1 9% teak Hgbu cn 


THo"ROUGHFARE. . /. [thorough ky 
1. A paſſage through; a paſſage without any. p or let 
Th' Hyrcanian deſarts are as thoroughfares now 2 
For princes to come view fair Portia, Shakeſpeare 
His body is a paſſable carcaſe, if he be not hurt: it is a eboougs, 
fare for eel, if it be not hurt. Shakeſpeare, 
The ungrateful perſon is a monſter, which is all throat and 


belly; a kind of thoroughfare, or common ſhore for the good thin 
of the world to paſs into. 


Jacen. 


The courts are fill'd with a tumultuous din 83 
Of crowds, or iſſuing forth, or ent'ring in: 
A thoroughfare of news; where ſome deviſe 
Things never heard; ſome mingle truth with lies, Drydm 
2. Power of paſſing. 
Hell, and this world, one realm, one continent 
Of eaſy thorcughfare. Milton's Paradiſe Lf, 
THOROUGHLY. adv. [from thorough. } Completely, 


Look into this buſineſs thoroughly. Shakeſpeare, 
We can never be grieved for their miſeries who are thorougb/ 
wicked, and have thereby juſtly called their calamities on them. 
ſelves, | Dryden's Dufreſnoy, 

One would think, that every member of the community who em. 
braces with vehemence the principles of either party, had thoroughly 
ſifted and examined them. Jon, 

They had forgotten their ſolemn ' vows as thoroughly as if they 
had never made them. Arerbny, 


THOROUGHPA'CED. adj, [thorough and pace.] Perfe& 
in what is undertaken ; complete ; thoroughlped, 
Generally in a bad ſenſe, 


When it was propoſed to repeal the teſt clauſe, the ableſt of thoſe 
who were reckoned the moſt ſtanch and rhoroughpaced Whigs fell 


off at the firſt mention of it, Swift, 
THo'ROUGHSPED. adj. [thorough and ped. Finiſhed 
in principles ; thoroughpaced : commonly, finiſhed 


in ill. 


Our thoreug bſped republick of Whigs, which contains the bulk 
of all hopers, pretenders, and profeſſors, are moſt highly uſeful to 
princes. 


Srvifk, 
Troro0UGHST1'TCH. adv. [thorough and flitch.] Com- 
pletely ; fully. A low word. 
Perſeverance alone can carry us ebor:ughſlitch, L'Eſtrange. 
Tuokr. . / Thorp, throp, threp, trep, trop, are all 
from the Saxon Bonp, which ſignifies a village. 
| | Gibſon's Camden. 
THOsE, pronoun. | 


1. The plural of that, © | 
ake all our trumpets ſpeak, give them all breath, 


Thoſe elum'rous harbingers of blood and death, Shakeſpeare, 
Sure there are poets which did never dream 
Upon Parnaſſus, nor did taſte the ſtream 
Of Helicon; . we therefore may ſuppoſe 
Thoſe made not poets, but the poets thoſe. Denban. 
The fibres of this muſcle act ag thoſe of others. Cb ue. 


2. Thoſe refers to the former, 7he/e to the latter noun, 
Neither their ſighs nor tears are true, 

Thoſe idly blow, theſe idly fall, 

Nothing like to ours at all, | 
But ſighs and tears have ſexes too, Copley, 


Tov, pronoun. Vu, Saxon; du, Dut. in the oblique 
caſes lingular thee, Se, Saxon; in the plural ye, ze, 
Saxon; in the oblique caſes plural you, eop, Saxon.] 
You is now commonly uſed for the nominative plural, 


1. The ſecond pronoun perſonal. 
Is this a dagger which I ſee before me, 
The handle tow'rd my hand ? Come, let me 
I have thee not, and 1 1 5 1 ſtill. 
Art thou not, fatal viſion, ſenſible ; | 
To feeling as to ſight? Shakeſpeare's Macbatb. 
I am as like to call ther ſo again, 
To ſpit on thee again, to ſpurn thee too: 
If thy wilt lend this money, lend it not 
As to thy friend, Shateſptare's Merchant of Venict: 
Thou, if there be a thow in this baſe town, 
Who dares with angry Eupolis to frown 3 
Who at enormous villainy turns pale, 
And ſteers againſt it with a full-blown fail, hw 
2. It is uſed only in very familiar or very ſolemn lan. 


age. When we ſpeak to equals or ſuperiours, we 


clutch ther. 


ay you z but in ſolemn language, and in addreſſes of 
worſhip, we ſay hou, | 
Familiar, 
( Here 's * Dick. Conelgr 
[Solemn. 


For though in dreadful whir!s we hung 
High on the broken wave, 
I know eben wert not flow to hear, - 
Nor impotent to ſave. : 4 
To Thov. v. a, [from he.] To treat with famili: 
arity. 
Taunt him 
thrice, it ſhall not be amiſs. 


Tnrov Gn. conjundion. Ne ab, Saxon » thaub, 
1. Notwithſtanding that; although. 


Not that I fo affirm, rhough fo it ſeem, 
The found of love makes your ſoft heart afrald, 


| ; ; bes, him ſom? 
with the licence of ink ; if thou : - ben 
Gothick.] 

Much 


ele 


He wore, ſweet Head ! a thorny d adem. Rando/ph. 
The boar's eye-balls glare with fire, 

His neck ſhoots up a thickſet rborny wood z 

His briftled back a trench impal'd appears, Dryden. 

The wiſer N did 8 toll | 

A thorny, or at beſt a barren ſoll. Dryden, 

They on the bleaky top 
Of rugged hills the there bramble crop, D+yden 


And guard itſelf, tbengb but a child invade. 


{an 


\ 
1-4 


r HO THR ED FHN 
x can deſire to perceive thoſe things that God has prepared for | Ty0%yguTLESSNESs. 5. f [from th . Wan hs Hem target 0 
| him, though they be ſuch hath mg. onghthſe.] Want | Turave. 2 /* Saxon, gs” 
g en l. i Ting the heart of Hans ene, . i Of thought ; abſence of thought, = _ r 


Locke. Tro'vcnTsick, . thou t d „1 U 1 i} oo j * 
5 the name of abſtracted ideas is attributed to e reflection. 0 l et 18 1 fete rags 1 des Arn 


is abſtraction is not great. Watts's Logiel. "ns fo IT 1 , 7 
neren, As if; Vke as if. | | git With A e we e 1. A ſmall line; a ſmall twiſt; the radiment of cloth. 
7. Al che vine wers three branches z and it vas ar though it budded. Is choughtfick at the act. e. ieh 8h of binn, card and vile erb. Abele 


, * 
Geneſis, x1, 10.| Tuo'usaub. adj, or n. J. [Supend, Saxon; duy/end, | Though the Nender thread of dyed filk looked on fingle ſeem de- 


. [t is uſed in the end of a ſentence in familiar lan- Dutch.] | | void of redneſs, yet when numbers of theſe breads are brought 
guage : however; yet. : 1. The number of ten hundred. together, their colour becomes notorious. | ; Boyle. 
You ſhall not quit Cydaria for me: . About three thouſand years ago, navigation of the world for re. | Though need urg'd me never ſo, | 
"Tis dang'rous though to treat me in this ſort, mote voyages was greater than at this day. Bacon, He not receive a thread, but naked go. _— 
And to refuſe my offers, though in ſport. Diyden.] 2. Proverbially, a great number. He who ſat at a table with a ſword hanging over his head but b 
A good cauſe would do well though z = 5 So fair, and thouſand, thouſand times more fair one fingle thread or hair, ſurely had enough to check his appetite, 
It gives 4 ſword an edge. fo C Spaniſh Friar, She ſeem'd, when ſhe preſented was to fight, Spenſer, | South. 
TyouGHT. the preterite and part. paſſ. of think. For harbour at a thouſend doors they knock'd, The art of pleaſing is the {kill of cutting to a thread betwirt 
I told him what I ebought. Shakeſpeare's Othello, Not one of all the thouſand but was lock'd. Dryden. flattery and ill manners. 8 * os L' Eftrange. 
Are my friends embark'd ? . Search the herald's roll, 2. Any thing continued in a courſe; uniform tenor. 
Can any thing be thought of for their ſervice ? Where thou ſhalt find thy famons pedigree, Type eagerneſs and trembling of the fancy doth not always regu- 
Whilſt I yet live, let me not live in vain, | Addiſon. | Drawn from the root of ſome old Tuſcan tree, | larly fellow the ſame even thread of diſcourſe, but ſtrikes upon ſome 
No other tax could have been thought of, upon which ſo much And thou a thouſand off, a fool of long degree. Dryden. other thing that hath relation to it. | Burnet. 
money would have been immediately advanced. Addiſon. Though he regulates himſelf by juſtice, he finds a thouſand occa- || The gout being a diſeaſe of the nervous parts, makes it ſo hard 
TuouGHT. u. . [from the preterite of To think.] ſions for generoſity and compaſſion, Addiſon's Spectator, | to cure; diſeaſes are ſo as they are more remote in the thread of the 
The operation of the mind; the a& of thinking. _ How N. thouſands pronounce boldly on the affairs of the pub- motion of the fluids. Arbutbnot. 
I: And cards are dealt, and cheſsboards brought, lick, whom God nor men never qualified for ſuch judgment! Wares, To TR RAD. v. a. [from the noun, ] | 
To eaſe the pain of coward tbongbt. Prior, | THO"USANDTH, adj. [from thouſand.) The hundredth |'1. To paſs ans 4r with a thread. 8 
2. Idea; image formed in the mind. ten times told; the ordinal of a thouſand: prover- | , The largeſt crooked needle, with a ligature of the fize of that I . 
f For our inſtruction to impart bially, very numerous, | bave threaded it with, in taking up the ſpermatick veſſels. 
' Things above earthly thought. : Milton. He that will divide a minute into a thouſand parts, and break | . Sharp's Surgery. 
4 Sentiment; fancy imagery; conceit. | but a part of a thouſandth part in the affairs of love, it may be ſaid | ** To paſs through ; to ieree through. f | 
Thought, if tranſlated truly, cannot be loſt in another language; | of him, that Cupid hath clapt him & th' ſhoulder, but 1 Il war- | Thus out o ſeaſon threading dark- eyed night. Shakeſpe 
but the words that convey-it to oyr apprehenſion, which are the rant him heart whole. ; | 5 "gh As you like it. l Being preſt to th' war, 
image and ornament; of that thought, may be fo. ill choſen as to Such is the poet's lot: what luckier fate Erin when the nave of the ſtate was touch'd, | "Foſs 
make it appear unhandſome. . - Dryden. | Does on the works of grave hiſtorians wait? They would not thread the gates. Shakeſpeare's Cor ialanu t. 
One may often find as much thought on the reverſe of a medal | More time they ſpend, in greater toils engage, a THRE"ADBARE, adj. [ thread and bare.) 
3s in a canto of Spenſer, Addiſon on Medals. |. Their volumes ſwell beyond the theuſandth page. Dryden. | 1, Deprived of the nap ; wore to the naked threads, 
Thoughts come crowding in fo faſt upon me, that my only diffi- || The French hugonots are many thouſand witneſſes to the con- | Threadbare coat, and cobbled ſhoes he ware. Spenſer. 
culty is to chuſe or to reject. D den, | trary; and 1 wiſh they deſerved the rbouſandrb part of the good The clothier means to dreſs the commonwealth, and ſet a new 
'The thoughts of a ſoul that periſh in thinking. cle. treatment they have received, | Sevift's Miſcellanies. | nay upon it: ſo he had need ; for 'tis tbreadbare. Sbaleſpeare. 
One only couplet fraught Tuowr, n. J. A piece of timber by which oars are kept || Will any freedom here from you be borne, \ 
With ſome unmeaning thing they call a thoughts Pope. | in their places when rowing. Ainſworth. | Whoſe cloaths are threadbare, and whoſe cloaks are torn ? l 
Reflection; articular conſideration. | 'THRA"LDOM..n./. [from thrall.) Slavery; ſervitude, | „oc Fuvenalh 
k He walk'd the ſt d clo 
Why do you keep alone? How far am I inferior to thee in the ſtate of the mind ! and yet | © WR 100. Ee ANY OL. threadbare cloak : 
Of ſorrieſt fancies your companions making, '| Know I that all the heavens cannot bring me to ſuch thraldom. | oe din'd ang ſupp'd at charge of other falk. Swifts 
Uſing thoſe thoughts which ſhould indeed have died | Sidney. | A Thracian ſlave the porter's place maintain d, 
With them they think on. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. | He ſwore with ſobs, Sworn for to threadbare Me and with pride 
5. Conception; preconceived notion. That he would labour my delivery. | His maſter's preſence, nay, his name, deny'd, Hartts 
| Things to their !bougbe — Why ſo he doth, when he delivers you « Worn out; trite, | i 
So unimaginable. as hate in heaven. Milton. ee this N e 3 x — Joys of heav'n. goon re. || * 3 A hungry on 3 | | 
Opinion; judgment. is country, in a great part deſolate, groaneth under the Turkiſh Nen err | | 
. IE I flip, is as a lamp deſpiſed in the thought of | tbraldom. | . E „ e by wot Aug PO 19-01 or 
him that is at eaſe, Job, xii. 5. | He ſhall rule, and ſhe in thra/dom live. Dryden. |; , Many writers of moral diſcourſes run into ſtale topicks and 
They communicated their thowghrs on this ſubjeR to each other; | , They ou us * are all we 85 1 0 and ge We 3 hreadbare quotations, not handling thelr ſubgect fully and —_ of 
- f 5 into together, and can never be quit of the one till we part with the || „ rom, dry 
and therefore N — 1 FILL, ga Po ory | f Locle.“ 1 okay ov trade, he would not have mentioned this thread- 
And always thinks the very thing he ought. _ Pope. | THRALL. . / [Snzl, Saxon, ] | ru 1 _ e- —_ Nom wy 3 
7. Meditation; ſerious. conſideration. 1. A ſlave; one who is in the power of another, Not | og [ 5 75 ger re om 
Pride, of all others the moſt dangerous fault, . much in uſe. | | a che 0 ; A 8 ＋ = 1 95 hs * 
Proceeds from want of ſenſe, or want of thought, Roſcommon. | No thralls like them that inward bondage have. Sid tf ) N | 
ge nay 1aney. | Draw the huge bottoms through the furrow'd ſeas Shakeſp. 
8. Deſign ; purpoſe. x But fith ſhe will the conqueſt challenge need, To Tux AP, V. a A countr word denotin to , 
The thoughts I think towards you ate thoughts of peace, and not | Let her accept me as her faithful rbrall. \ Spenſer, |' _. h 2 q * | ng to argue 
evil, | Feremiab, xxix. 11. Look gracious on thy proſtrate thrall. Shakeſpeare, mucn or contend, 7 | Ainſworth, 
Nor was godhead from her thought, Milton. The two delinquents THREAT, ». J. [from the verb.] Menace; denuncia- 
9. Silent contemplation. | | That were the ſlaves of drink, and ebralls of ſleep. - Shakeſp. tion of ill. | 4 
Who is fo grow | ; I know I'm one of Nature's little kings; N There is no terror, Caſſius, in your threat. Shaleſpeare. 
That cannot ſee this palpable device? 6 Vet to the leaſt and vileſt things am thrall. Davies. | The emperor perceiving that his cbrears were little regarde 
Yet who ſo bold, but ſays, he ſees it not ? | That we may ſo ſuffice his vengeful ire, regarded little to threaten any more. | © Hayward, 
Bad is the world; and all will come to nought, | Or do ge mightier ſervice, as his thralls WEE ts Do not believe W A 
When ſuch ill dealings muſt be ſeen in ehbougbts Shakeſpeare. | By right of war, whate'er his buſineſs be. Milton, || Thoſe rigid threats of death : ye ſhall not die, Milton. 
10. Solicitude ; care; concern. | 2. Bondage; ſtate 1 ſlavery ar en. 7 THREAT, oe a, ¶ Ine axian, Saxon: threat ig 
j : er men took land, x 5 : : ga 
Ferns return, leſt he leave caring for the aſſes, * N | And firſt brought. forth Ulyiſes, bed, and all 1 0 1 i ga : HELP 0 in poetry. ] 
; ied wi YL © That richly furniſht it; he ſtill in thrall 12 F evil. | | 
Hawis was put in trouble, and died with tbongbt and anguiſh be- or AL oy f * 3 in thra 4 f Death to be wiſh'd 
fore W yet nw " Ae we 3 Bacon's Henr ha N * 41 ns bn. ai his noſe | Ronen ; Though threaten'd, which no worſe than this can bring. Milt. 
u. 1 6 on” From thrall of ring and cord broke looſe, = —=Hudibras, 2. Jo menace 3 to terrify, or attempt to terrify, by 
The main defery To THRALL. v. & Spenſer. [from the noun.] To en- ſhewing or denouncing evil. It has ge before the 


5 


Stands on the hourly thought. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. ſlave; to bring into the power of another. Out of | thing threatened, if a noun ; fo, if a verb. 
12. A ſmall degree; a imall quantity. It ſeems a] uſe. | | - Talh; 
| ell him, and 


What threat you me with telling of the king? | | 
9 ' „ , 1 
looſe term, but is uſed by good writers Let me be a flaye t' atchleve the maid, That i 3 . 
| 2 | . at it ſpread no further, ſtraitly threaten them that they ſpealc | 
His f. hourbt longer than ; Whoſe ſudden fight hath thra/l'd my wounded eye. Shale. SED F n 1 
* 5 ace was a thought longer the exact N | : . vice d vice and may corrode 97 | henceforth to no ws ad ge i wang | Ati, iv. 18. 
If our own be but equal, the law of common indulgence allow- he bad with bad, a ſpider with a toad, g Wide gaping; and coith utter loſy of bel PP | 
eth us to thin a For ſo ill rbralls not them, but they tame ill gapings r loſs of being | 
this a our 2 Nane. 3 | And make her do much good againſt her will, Donne. TRI 1 cs 5 briehteſt fal Milton, 
A needle pierced through a globe of cork, cut away by degrees, The author of nature is not thralled to the laws of * , This pray bras came ry rho ay air 8 
will (wim under water, yet not fink unto the bottom : it the cork * 22 1 1 ; BE of | 
be a tboyght too light to fink under the ſurface, the . bs THRAPPLE, . 15 e es nw — 1 0 3. To menace by action. vold of four | 
attenuated with ſpirits of wine. | B, con. | ſtill retain it in cottiſh dialect; we ſay rather | He threaten'd with his | Jed fo. 3 | 
My giddineſs ſeized me z and though I now totter,. yet I think || ghrozele þ Th aten d with his long protended ſpear. Dryden. | 
. oY . | | e noiſe increaſes as the billows roar, | 8 
1 „ 7 Lon oF and full.) | Swift, To THRASH, v. 4. [Sappcan , Saxon; derſchen, Dut.] N ae rowling from afar they threat the ſhore. Dioden. 
1. Contemplative z lau of refoAion "fall of meditation. 1% To beat corn to free it from the chaff. This is Writ-[Tuxz'ArENER. #. / [from threaten.) Menacer; one 
On theſe ke iinus'd within his een te Minz *| ten 1 thraſh or threſb, but thraſp is agreeable | that threatens. N 
And then reſolw'd what F had divind. : to etymology. 4 Be ſtirring as the time; be fire with fire 
2. Attentive 1 e | 15 Cie Find 7 the corn, then after burn the ſtraw. Shakeſp. | Threaten the threatener, and outface the ow „ 
| Thonpht of gain, I all the live-long d G Gideon threſhed wheat to hide it. Judges, vili. 11. Of bragging horrour. Shakeſpeare's King Jobn. 
Conſume in meditation _ beg Phillips Here be oxen for burnt ſacrifice, and nu FR ruments for | by L e, r- IM you life _ 
- mag hepa '| wood, 2 XXiV. 22. o knowledge by the threat 'ner. | ton's Paradiſe Loſt, 
3. Prowotla ary ar ene ; 3 to muſing. In the ſun your golden grain diſplay, ; TurxrarzxING. 1 . [from threaten,] A oY of 
4 ar, horrid War, 1 bog == walks invades, And thraſh it out, and winnow it by day. Dryden. 4 e e 7 11 ? menace 3 
nd ſteel now glitters in the muſes' ſhades. Pope, This is to preſerve the ends of the bones from an incaleſcency, & Genunciation ot evil. f a 
4+ Anxious ; ſolicitous. : which they being hard bodies would contract from a ſwift motion; Eneas their aſſault undaunted did abide, ; 
In aweful pomp, and 'melanclioly ſta ſuch as that of running or threſhing. | Ray. | And thus to Lauſus loud with friendly threat ning ery'd. 
See ſettled reaſon on the judgment · ſeat; | Out of your clover well dricd in the ſun, after the firſt cthreſbing, ; ; Dryden's Vit 
Y 8 
Around her crowd diſtruſt, and doubt and fear, get what ſeed you can. Mortimer. How impoſſible would it be for a maſter, that thus interceded with 
T! an ormenin exc Prin 2." TH bear3 0 drab. Fr 
HO UGHTFULLY, adv, [from thoughtful.) With Thou ſcurvy valiant aſs ! thou art here but to ebraſþ Trojans, only. as tha dregs of tha © e, and Kounarels, and treat them 
thought or conſideration ; with ſolicitude. and thou art bought and ſold among thoſe of any wit like a Bar. | | M 6 Law. 
Tuo uo HTrrulNRSss. . J from thouphtful. barian ſlave, Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Creſſida. THRE'ATENINGLY. adv. [from threaten.) With me- 
o 2 . , 
1. Deep meditation. | To THRASH. v.n. To labour; to drudge. nace ; in a threatening manner, 
While the nervous fibres preſerve their due tenſion and firmneſs I rather would be Mevius, threſþ for rhimes The honour that thus flames in your fair eyes, 
and the ſpirits are tranſmitted to them from the brain endowed Like his, the ſcorn and ſcandal of the times, Before I ſpeak, too threat'ningly replies. Shakeſpeare, 
with due ftrength, ſwiftneſs, and vivacity, and ſuffered to attend Than that Philippick fatally divine, hs 4 Tarr ATFUL, adj 0 [thr cat and fi 11 1 Full of threats 
their duty, — 1 3 brfulneſs and intenſe Which is inſcrib'd the ſecond, ſhould be mine. Dryden. | minacious. „ . 5 
contemplation, the coneoction of the meats 5 well dene. THRA'SHER, ./ [from thraſh.) One who thraſhes Like as a warlike brigandine applide 5 ; 
: ackmere, | corn. | | Io fight, lays forth her threat yu! pikes afore 
2, Anxiety z folicitude, 1 * 33 like Ly 2 wm * wo Shakeſpear The bee: which in 8 do hide, Spenſer. 
Ko” ; | ell gently down, as if they ſtruck their friends. Shakeſpeare, s a : 
1. 3 1 ehought.] Not barely he plowman's vals, the reaper's and threſber's toil, Tuark. adj. [She, Saxon; dry, Dutch; tri, Welſh 
N oy 3 gay ; ailipated, and the baker's ſweat, is to be counted into the bread we eat: the and Erſe; tres, Lat.] 
2. 2 z — * | labour of thoſe employed about the utenſils muſt all be n 1. Two ang one. 1 : 
is ſo ing peculiarly ſhocking to ſee gray hairs without re- | | : ocke. rove this a proſp'rous day, the three-nook'd world 
12 7 and eboughieſs of the future. Regers. | Tu RA SHIN OFLOOR. . / An area on which corn is * _ oy 5 ave freely. c. Antony and Cleopatra. 
x 3 dull. beaten. | 7 you ſpeak tore words, it will three times report you the whole 
His goodly fabrick fills the eye, In vain the hinds the threfbing Hear prepare, three words. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
—— wen were pr o_ And exerciſe their flails in — Dryden. Great Atreut ſons, Tydides fixt abo, * 
Thou beleſs av monarch oaks that ſhade the plain, Delve of convenient depth your threſbing - floor With chree-ag'd Neſtor, ö Creech's Manilius. 
Pa And ſpread in ſolemn tate ſupinely reign. Dryden. With temper'd clay, then fill and face it o'er, Dryden, | OY pr res r above, 2 
no vaurrrest r. adv, [from thought.) Without TuxAsONICAL. adj. [from Thraſo, a boaſter in old Bree dae den im ofler bande. we ty'd,. . 
though . a, Down to theſe worlds I trod the diſmal way, ; 
fr bonded ene they 1 comedy.) Boabfal; bragging. ey, Magrenddata. e e To 
$ hurries : it ve, | is humour 1s » Nis diieourie his generat bena- tn uch as glovers uſe, with a three-ed int, - 
At ſubſtance oft unmov d, 21. grieve. Garth. viour vain, ridiculous, and n Shakeſpeare,  vſeful in ſewing up dead 3 ; ee Sharp. 


q 2. Prover- 


4. Proverbially u ſmall number. | 
Away, thou rhree-inch'd fool; I atm ho beaft, Shalgſpeave, 

A baſe, proud, ſhallow, beggurly, Yhree-ſulted, filthy, worſted» 
ſtocking knave. Shaheſpeare's King Lear, 
Tuat'tror sd. 
peated ; conſiſting of three. | | 

A 1 cord is not eaſily broken, Ecclut. ive 12+ 

By a threefold juſtice the world hath been governed from the 


beginning 1 by « juſtice natural, by which the parents and elders of 


familicy governed their children, in which the obedience was called 


natural piety 1 gain, by a juſtice divine, drawn from the laws of |. 
God z and the obedience was called conſcience 1 and laſtly, by a |. 
Juſtice civil, begotten by both the former; and the obedience to | 


this we call duty, | Raleigh. 
A threyfold off ring to bis altar bring, 
A bull, a ram, a boar. Pope's Odyſſey. 


Thru tyunci. n./; [three and pence.) A ſmall ſil- 
ver coin valued at thrice a penny. 
A threepence bow'd would hire me, 
Old as 1 am, to queen It, Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Laying a cauſtick, I made an eſcar the compais of a threepence, 
and gave vent to the matter, Wiſeman': Surgery. 


THkstrunNyY, adj. [triobolarir, Lat.] Vulgar; mean. | 


ThkugPiLyB. . 
good velvet. 
I, in my time, wore threcpile, but am out of ſervice, 
THREEPI'LEAD, adj, Set with a thick pile; in another 
place it ſeems to mean piled one on another, 


J. [three and pile.) An old name for 


Thou art good velvet z thou 'rt a threepil'd piece : 1 had as lief 


be Engliſh kerſey, as be. piled as thou art. Shakeſpeare. 
Threepil'd hyperboles z ſpruce aflectatlon. Shakgpeare, 
Ty RE"ESCORE, adj, [three and ſcore.) Thrice twenty; 
xty, 
Threeſcore and ten I can remember woll. 
Their lives before the flood were abbreviated after, and con- 
tiacted unto hundreds and ebreeſcores, Breton. 
By chace our long-liv'd fathers earn'd their food; 
vil rung the nerves, and purify'd the blood! 
But we their (ons, a pamper'd race of men, 
Are dwind'ed down to threeſcore years and ten. 


Tua vob. . / [Heel,] A ſong of lamentation, 
Tarn sHen, . % [properly thrafber.] 
Here too the h ber 
- Beſpeaks a maſter, 

 Tnxe"sHing, Sree To Thratn, 

The careful ploughman doubting ſtande, 

LeR on the ebreſhing floor his-Aheaves prove chaff. Milton, 

Gideon was taken from threſbing, as well us Cincinnatus from 

the plough, to command armies, Locke on Education. 


Tust“enop. . /; [Vnepcpald, Saxon.) The ground 
or op under the door; entrance ; gate ; door, 
air marching forth In honourable wile, 
Him at the tbreſho/d met the well did enterprise. 
Many men, that tumble at the Treſbold, 
Are well toretuld that danger lurks within. Shakeſpeare. 
Not better 
Than ſtill at hell's dark 1 t' have ſat watch, 
Unnam'd, undreaded, and thyſelf half-ſtarv'd ? 
Before the ſtarry tre of Jove's court 
My manſlon la, where thoſe immortal ſhapes 
bi bright aorlal ſpirits live Inſpher dg 
In reglons mild, of calm and ſerene alr. 
There ſought the queen's apartment, ſtood before 
The peaceful threſbold, and beſicg'd the door. 
Tuxzw, 8 of throw, 
A broken rock the force of Pyrrhus threw : 
Full on his ankle fell the pond*rous ſtone, 
Burſt the ſtrong nerves, and craſh'd the ſolld bone. 
Th xick. adv. [from tree. ] 
1. Three times; 
Thries he _— it from hls ſoot to draw, 
And thrice in valn to draw It did aflay, | | 
It booted nought to think, to rob him of his prey. Spenſer. 
Thrice within this hour 
I ſaw him down g thrice up again and fighting. Shakeſpeare. | 
Thrice did he knock his iron teeth; thrice howl, 
And into frown his wrathful forchead rowl, 
2. A word of amplification, 
Thrice noble lord, let me Intreat of you f 
To pardon me. Shakeſpeare's Taming of the Shrew. 
Thrice and four times happy thoſe 
That under lian walls before their parents dy'd. Dryden. 


To Tuntb. v. a, [this is corrupted. from read; 


- French er.] To ſlide through u narrow pal- | 
age, N | 


Dryden. 


randiſhing his flail, | 
f Dodſl: » 


Milton, 
Dryden. 


Pope. 
Cocoley. 


Same thrid the many. ringlets of her har: | 
Some hang upon the pegdents ot her car, Pope. 
Tun. % [from thrive.) 
1. Profit ; gain riches gotten ; ſtate of proſpering. 
He came gut with all his clowns, horit upon ſuch cart jades, 
and fo furniſhed, ay 1 thought with myfelt, If that were thrift, 1 
Withed none of my friends or ſudjects ever to thrive, Sidney. 


"ou ſome permit 
Shakeſpeare, 


—_— Fon 


To fecond ills with ills, each worfe than other, 
And make them dreaded to the doer's thrift. 
Had I but the means 
To hold a rival place with one of them, 
1 have « mind proſages me ſuch thrift, | 
"That 1 thould be fortunate, Shateſp, Merchant of Venice, | 
Should the poor be flatter'd ? - 
No z let the candied tongue lick abſurd pomp, | 
And erook the pregnant hinges of the knee, 
Where chr may tollow fawning. Shateſp. Hamlet. 
2. Parſimony ; frugality ; good huſbandry. 
The reſt unable to texve any longer, or willing to fall to zb., 
prove very good huthands, Spenſer on Ireland, 
(tot the preſent ſparing and untimely tir, there grow many 
futare Inconvenlences and continual charge In repairing and re-edl- 
. Gying ſuch ImperfeRt Night-built voltels. Ralcigh, 
Thus heaven, though all-tufficient, ſhows a hit 
Dryden, 


In his @conomy, and dounds his gift, 
J. A plant. 
Tuatrritv. adv. [from thrifty.) Frugally ; parſi- 
monioully, 
Cromartle after fourſcore went to his country-houſe to live the. 


tity, and {ave up money to ſpend at London, Juſt, 
Tarr'rrinuss, „ % [from .] Frugality ; huſ- 


Or. 
Nome are cenluted for keeping their own, whom tendernets — 
to get honeſtiy teacheth to ſpend diſcreetly whereas ſuch need no 
Great thriſtingt in preſerving thelr own, who allume more liberty in 
exatting from others, Metten. 


Tust rents. ad), [from thrift.) Profuſe z extra- 


en. key tn 1 q 
n and wanton pla 
Contunl lad AN and the . 


bandry, 
If any other oy you have, 5 
Which a mall painy, but ebyingſt to ſave, Spen 


adj, I Uneopeald, Saxon.] Thrice re- 


Sbaleſp. | 


Shakeſpeare, ' 


d 


Spenſer, | 


Milton. | 


Aud thrown themlolves Into thele heavy Qowers, Spenſer, 
Hs hall (pend mine honour with his Mames 
Av tbr {Hz tons thalt feraping fathers? gold, Shakeſpeare, 


T HR 


Tam'rry, adj. [from N | 
1. Frugal ; paring! not profuſe ; not laviſh, 
hough ſome men do, as do they would) 
Let thrifty do, as do they ſhould. 
Nature never lends 
The ſmalleſt ſcruple of her excellence, 
But like « thrifty goddeſs ſhe determines 
* Herlelf the glory of a creditor, 
Thanks and uſe, : 
Len he ſhould negleft his ſtudles 
Like a young heir, the ebrifty goddeſs, 
For fear young maſter ſhould be ſpoil'd, 9 
Would uſe him like a younger child. Swift. 
1am glad he has ſo much youth and vigour left, of which he 
| hath not been ebrifty ; but wonder he has no more — 


2. Well huſbanded, 
I have five hundred crowns, 
The thrifty hire I ſav'd under your father, Shakeſpeare, 


To Thrill, v. 4. [Syphan, Saxon; grilla, Swediſh. ] 
To pierce ; to bore ; to penetrate ; to drill. 
The cruel word her tender heart ſo trill d. 

That ſudden cold did run through every vein, 
And ſtormy horrour all her ſenſes fill'd 
With dying fit, that down ſhe fell for pain, 
He pierced through his chaffed cheſt 
With thrilling point of deadly iron brand, 
And lanc'd his lordly heart. 
A ſervant, that he bred, bid with remorſe, 
Oppos'd againſt the at; bending his ſword 
To his great maſter, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Nature, that heard ſuch ſound, 
Beneath the hollow round 
Of Cynthia's ſeat, the airy region thrilling, 
ow was almoſt won, 


Tuſfr. 


—— 2 


| Sbakeſpeards 


. 


Spenſer . 


Spenſer . 


To think her part was done, Million. 
To Tunit. . N. 
1. To have the quality of piercing. 
The knight his chrillant ſpear again aſſay'd 
In his braſs-plated body to emboſs. Spenſer, 
With that one of his thrillant darts he threw, 
Headed with ire and vengeable deſpite. Spenſer, | 


2, To pierce or wound the ear with a ſharp ſound, 
The piteous maiden, careful, comfortleſs, 
Does throw out thrilling ſhricks, and ſhrieking cries. Spenſer, 

3+ To feel a ſharp tingling ſenſation, | 
To ſeek ſweet tafety out, 
In vaults and priſons; and to ebrill and ſhake, 
Ev'n at the crying of our nation's crow, | 
Thinking his volta an armed Engliſhman. Shakeſpeare, 
Art thou not horribly afraid ? Doth not thy blood cbrill at it? 
| Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
4. To paſs with a tingling ſenſation. 
| A faint cold fear thrills through my veins, 5 
That almoſt freezes up the heat of life. Shakeſpeare, 
A ſudden horror chill 
Ran through each nerve, and thrill d In ev'ry vein, Addiſon. 
To THRIVE, v. 5. pret. throve, and ſometimes leſs 
roperly, thrived. part. thriven. [Of this word there 
s found no ſatisfactory etymology : in the northern 
diale& they uſe throdden, to make grow 3 3 
throve was the original word, from throa, Iſlandick, 
to encreaſe,) To proſper z to grow rich; to advance 
in any thing deſired, 


The better thou ebriveſt, the gladder aml · Tuſſer. | 
If lord Percy thrive not, ere the king 
Diſmiſs his power, he means to viſit us. Shakeſpeare, 


It grew amongſt buſhes, where commonly plants do not fbi. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
They dy vices thrive, 


Sail on ſmooth ſeas, and at their port arrive. 
O ſon ! why fit we here, each other viewing 
Idly, while Satan, our great author, thrives 
In other worlds, and happier ſeat provides 
For us, his oftipring dear? Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
| Thoſe who have reſolved upon the thriving ſort of piety, ſeldom 
embark all their hopes in one bottom, Decay of Piety. 
A careful ſhepherd not only turns his flock into a common paſ- 
ture, but with particular advertence obſerves the thriving of every 
one. , Decay of P iety. 
Growth is of the very nature of ſome things : to be and to thrive 
is all one with them; and they know no middle ſeaſon between their 


Sandys, 


ſpring and their fall, South, 
Experienc'd age in deep deſpair was loſt, 
To ſee the rebel thrive, the loyal eroſt. Dryden. 


Seldom a thriving man turns his land into money to make the 
greater advantage, 8 8 Locle. 
The thriven calves in meads their food forſake, 

And render their ſweet ſouls before the plenteous rack. 

Dryden's V; irgil, 

A little hope but 1 have none. 
On air the poor camelions thrive 2 

Deny'd ev'n that, my love can live. Granville, 

uch a care hath always been taken of the city charities, that 

to this very day. Atterbury's Sermon. 

In the fat age of pleaſure, wealth, and eaſe, 

Sprung the rank weed, and thriv'd with large Increaſe, 

Pope's 2 on Criticiſm. 

Diligence and humility is the way to thrive in the riches of the 

underſtanding, as well as in gold. Matti: ag. 

Perſonal pride, and affectatlon, a delight in beauty, and fondneſs 

of finery, are tempers that muſt either kill all religion in the ſoul, 

or be themſelves killed by itz they can no more thrive together, 

than health and fickneſs. . 


Tuxtr VIA. . / [from chrive.] One that preſpert; 
one that grows rich. | 
He had fo well improved that little Rock his father left, as he 
was like to prove a thriver in the end. Hayward. 
Tar1'vincLly. adv, [from thriving.) In a proſper- 
ous Way, 
Tuxo', contracted by barbarians from ebrough. 
What thanks can wretched fugitives return, 
Who, (catter'd thro' the world, in exile mourn ? 
Tu sor. . / [Shoce, Snora, Sax. 
1. The forepart of the neck ; the paſſages of nutriment 
and breath. | | 
The gold I give thee will J melt, and pour 


Down thy I- uttering throat, Shakeſpeare. 
Wherefore could 1 not pronounce, amen ? 


I had moſt need of bleſſing, and amen 
Stuck in my threat. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


Lariſſa's gutturals convuls'd hls rh, 
He imooth'd his voice to the le antine note. 
2. The main road of any place. 
Her honour and her courage try'd, 
Calm and intrepid in the very * 
Of ſulphurous war, on Tenler's dreadful field. Thomſon. 
3. Ks cut the Throar, To murder; to kill by vio- 
ence. 


Theſe bred up amongſt the Engliſhmen, when they become kern, 
are made more fit te xt their throats, Spenſer, 


Harte. 


A trumpeter that was made priſoner, when the ſoldiers were 


8 thriven and proſpered gradually from their infancy down | 


Dryden. 


THR 


ſays, Why ſhould you kill a man "I 
e AMERY 1. /. [ebroat and pipe,] The: 


about to cut bit throat, 


| nobody? ' ll 


E e. 
1. . [throat and wort; digit alu, 


the windpipe. 
TunOA Two r. 
Lat.] A plant. 


To THROB, v. u. ng my Mi 
formed in imitation of the — : Tuning, 
contraſted from throw up, Perhap, 


1. To heave; to beat; to riſe as the b 
row or diſtreſs, 1 denn ith or 
Here may his head live on m 
8 heart 5 to know 8 
anquo's iſſue ever reign ? 't Mac 
Tua the claſh of words : my Mrs, mad th, 
Is fo caſt down, and ſunk amidft its ſorrows, 
It _ bye fear, and _ at every ſound, 
ow that warm'd me! How m throbbing 
Leapt to the image of my father's j A 28 
When you ſhould ſtrain me in your Maag arms! og, 
2. To beat; to palpitate, > 
In the depending orifice there was a throbbing of the arteri 
B u in an aneuriſm, the blood being choaked in by the 88 
eſh. ſeman't $ 
TnaroB. m / [from the verb.] Heave; beat ; 22 
of 1 
he ſigh d from bottom of her wounded breaſt 
And after many bitter throbs did throw, 
With lips full pale, and fault'ring tongue oppreſt. 
Thou talk'ſt like one who never felt 
Th? impatient ebrobs and longings of a ſoul 
That pants and reaches after diſtant good, 


on's 
Taro. 1. J. [from Snopuan, to ſuffer, Saxon f 
1. The pain of travail ; the anguiſh of bringing chit. 
dren : it is likewiſe written throw. 
Lucina lent not me her bed, 
1 But ar me in my throes. 1 
is perſwaſive and practical tract, which was exceedin 
to his deſires, coſt him moſt throes and pangs of birth. hs 
My womb pregnant and now exceſſive grown, 
Prodigious motion felt and rueful throes, 
Not knowing 'twas my labout, I complain 
Of ſudden ſhyotings, and of grinding pain, 
My throes come thicker, and my cries increas'd, D 
Reflect on that day, when earth ſhall be again in travail With he; 
ſons, and at one fruitful three bring forth all the generations of 
learned and unlearned, noble and ignoble duſt, Roger's Sermon, 
2. Any extreme agony ; the final and mortal ſtruggle, 
O man ! have mind of that moſt bitter chroe, 
For as the tree does fall ſo lies it ever low. 
To caſe them of their griefs, 
Their fears of hoſtile trokes, their aches, loſſes, 
Their pangs of love, with other incident throes 
That nature's fragile veſſel doth ſuſtain + 
In life's uncertain voyage, I will do | 
Shaheſpeart't Timm, 


Some kindneſs to them. 
To Tarot, wa. [from the noun.) To put in agonics, 
proclaim 


The ſetting of thine eye and 
Sbaleſp. Tempel. 


breaſt. Shak, | 


Addie, 


Spenſer, 


Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, 


Spenſer, 


A matter from thee, and a birth, indeed, 
Which throes thee much to yield. 
THRONE. 3. /; [thronus, Lat. 956] 
1. A royal ſeat; the ſeat of a king. 
Boundleſs intemperance hath been 
'Th' untimely emptying of the happy throne, | 
And fall of many kings. Shaktſpeare't Macbeth, 
Th' eternal Father from his throne beheld 
Their multitude, 
Stonehenge, once thought a temple, you have found 
A throne where kings were crown'd, _ Dryam, 
We have now upon the throne a king willing and able to correct 
the abuſes of the age. 8 Daun. 
2. The ſeat of a biſhop, | 
Biſhops preached on the Reps of the altar ſtanding, having not 
as yet aſſumed the ſtate of a throne, Ayliffe's Parer gon. 


To THRONE. v. a. [from the noun.] To enthrone ; 


to ſet on a royal ſeat, 
They have, as who have not, whom their great ſtars 
Thron'd and ſev high? | Shake 
True image of the father, whether tbron' d 


In the boſom of bliſs and light of light, 
Conceiving or remote from heav'n, enſhrin'd 


In fleſhly tabernacle and human form. Milton, 
He tbron'd in glaſs, and nam'd it Caroline. Pope, 
Tuono. . ½ [Shang, Saxon; from Gjungan, 


preſs.) A erowd; a multitude preſſing 
other. 
Let us on aps go offer up our lives: 
We are enow yet living in the field, | 
To ſmother up the Engliſh In our throngts =, Shakeſpurt 


A thron 
Of thick ſhort ſobs in nh, "FI vollles float, 
And roul themſelves over her lubrick throat 
In panting murmurs. h | 
This book, the image of his mind, 
1 —_ his _ not , — 
wi e of great 
Made it leſs eas'ly underſtood. Mall. 
With ſtudlous thought obſerv'd th? illuſtrious ebrong, 
In nature's order as they paſt d along : 
Their names, their fates. | Ai. 
To THRONG, v. #. (from the noun.] To crowd; i 
come in tumultuous multitudes. 
I have ſeen | 
The dumb men ebrong to ſee him, and the blind i 
To hear him ſpeak. | Shakeſpeare's Coriolami. 
His mother could not longer bear the agitations of ſo many 4 
2 as throng'd upon her, but fell upon his neck, crying _— 7 
ſon Wa 
Te TyxonG, v. a. To oppreſs or incommode with 


crowds or tumults. 
Ha” 
Luke, 0 45 


againſt each 


I'll ſay, thou haſt gold 5 
Thou wilt be tchreng d too ſhortly. 
The multitude thront thee and preſd thee, 
All acceſs was throng'd, the gates 


: Thick ſwarm'd. 4 Milton 
Taro'sTLE. 9 Saxon, } The thruſh; 3 
ſmall ſinging bird. 
The threftle with his note ſo true, 
The wren with little quill, See. 
The black-bird and : with their melodious voices bi 
come to the cheerful ſpring. Walren s Angie 
TrroO'TTLE, . % [from throat.) The windpipe. 


no larinx or thr«ttle to quality 
Brown's Vulgar N 


At the upper extreme ic hath 


To Thrxo'TTLE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
to ſuffocate ; to kill by ftopping the breath. 
I have ſeen them ſhiver and look pale, 
Make periods in the midſt of ſentences, 
Throttle their praQtis'd accents in their fears, 
And, in concluſion, dumbly have broke off. 
As when Anteus in Itaſſa trove | 
With Jove's Alcides, and oft foil'd fill roſe, 


Shaloſpurt 


| Receiving from his mother earth new ſtrength, 


Fre 


TH - 
Freſh 10 his fall and fiercer grapple Join'd, 


Throttled at length in th' air, expir d and fell, 


Milton. 
His throat half tbrottled with corrupted phlegm, 


And breathing through his jaws a belching ſteam. Dryden. 
The throttling quinſey tis my ſtar appoints, 

And rheumati!m I ſend to rack the joints, Dryden. 
Throttle thyſelf with an ell of ſtrong tape, 

For thou haſt not a groat to atone for a rape. Swift. 


TaroVE the preterite of thrive, 
Eugland never throve ſo well, nor was there ever brought into 


England fo great an increaſe of wealth ſince. Locke. 
Tus, Prep. unh, Saxon; deor, Dutch; durch, 
German. 


1. From end to end of; along the whole maſs or com- 


(s, 
1 hath been ſo ſueceſsful with common heads, that he hath led 


N of an the gate of iv*ry he diſmiſs'd 
His valiant offspring. Dryden's AEneid. 
The ſame thing happened when I removed the pritm out of the 
fan's light, and looking through it upon the hole ſhining by the light 
of the clouds beyond its Newtom 
3. By tranſmiſſion. 
Ilreugb theſe hands this ſcience has paſſed with great * 
EMPite 
Material things are preſented wy through their ſenſes ; they 
have a real influx on theſe, and all real knowledge of material things 
is conveyed into the underſtanding through thele ſenſes, - 
Cheyne's EE Principles. 
4 By means of; by agency of; in conſequence of. 
| ſmart. | Spenſer. 
Something you may deſerve of him through me. Shakeſpeare. 
By much ſlothtulneſs the building decayeth, and through idleneſs 
of the hands the houſe droppeth through. Ecclus. x. 
You will not make this a general rule to debar ſuch from preach- 
ing the goſpel, as have through infirmity fallen, itgift. 
Some through ambition, or through thirſt of gold, 
Have ſlain their brothers, and their country fold, Dryden. 
To him, to him 'tis giv'n 
Paſſion, and care, and anguiſh to deftroy : 
9 brough him ſoft peace, and plenitude of joy 
Perpetual o'er the world redeem'd ſhall flow. 
THROUGH. adw, 


1. From one end or fide to the other. 


You 'd be fo lean, that blaſts of January 
Would blow you through and through. 


Prior. 


Shakeſpeare. 


- what, and into what colours? Bacon. 
Pointed ſatire runs him througb and through, Oldbam. 
To underſtand the mind of him that writ, is to read the whole 
letter through, from one end to the other. 5 
2. To the end of any thing; to the ultimate purpoſe; 
to the final concluſion. 
Every man brings ſuch a degree of this light into the world with 
him, tliat though it cannot bring him to heaven, yet it will carry 


him fo far, that if he follows it faithfully he ſhall meet with Ro | 
0ulDs 


light, waich (hall carry him quite througb. 
THr0'UGHBRED. adj. 8 and bred, commonly 


thoroughbred, ] Completely educated ; completely 
taught. 


: thr.ugh-bred ſoldier weighs all preſent circumftances and all | 


poſ}ible contingents. 
TH*&OUGHLI'GHTED, adj, 
ed on both ſides, 


Ih. the belt pieces be placed where are the feweſt lights; there- 
fore not only rooms windowed on both ends, called througblighted, 


Grew's Coſmologia. 


[through and light.) Light- 


but with two or more windows on the ſame fide, are enemies to 


this art. | Wetton's Arcbitecture. 
Tu ko . adv. [from through. It is commonly 
written thoroughly, as coming from thorough, ] 
1. Completely; tully ; entirely ; wholly. 
The ſight ſo tbrowghly him diſmay'd, 


That nought bur death before his eycs he ſaw, Spenſer. 
For bed then next they were, 

All threugbly (atisfied with compleat cheare. Chapman. 

Rice muſt be Tro iy boiled in reſpeC of its hardneſs. Bacon. 


No leſs wiſlom than what made the world can ehrougbly under- 
ſtand ſo vaſt a deſign, Tillotſon, 


2. Without reſerve; ſincerely. 
Though it be ſomewhat ſingular for men truly and througbiy to 

live up to the principles of their religion, yet ſingularity in his is a 
fingular commendation, Tillotſon, 


TrroUGHO'UT. prep. [through and out.] Quite through; 
in every part of. 

Thus it fareth even clean throughout the whole controverſy, 

about that diſcipline which is ſo earneſtly urged, Hooker. 


There followed after the defeat an avoiding of all Spaniſh forces 
throug bout Ireland. . 


Bacon, 
O for a clap of thunder, as loud 
As to be heard througbout the univerſe, 
To tell the world the fact, and to applaud it! Ben Jonſon 
Impartially inquire how we have behaved ourſelves throughout 


the courſe of this long war, Atter ury. 


Tu xovonO ur. adv. Every where; in every part. 
Subdue it, and throughout dominion hold 
Over fiſh of the ſea, and fowl of the air. Milton. 
His youth and 


All of a piece throughout, and all divine. Dryden. 
TxrovGHPA'cBD. adj. [through and pace.) Perfect; 


5 

le 18 extrous in purs - 

. Þaced 3 in thoſe . 9 e TEM m_ 

To Tarow, preter. threw. part. paſl, thrown. wv. a. 
Inapan, Saxon. } 

1. To fling; to caſt; to ſend to a diſtant place by any 
projeQtile force. 


Preianes threto down upon the Turks fire and — 
0 


Rnolles': Hiftory of the Turks, 
Shimei threw ſtones at him, and caſt duſt. 2 Sam. xvi. 13. 


A poor widow threw in two mites, which make a farthing, 
: 1 an Mark, xil. 42. 


e 
From heav'n, they fabled, thrown by angry Jove 
Sheer o'er the cryſtal battlements. er Milton. 
Calumniate Routly 3 for though we wipe away with gever ſo 
much care the dirt thrown at us, there will be left ſome ſulliage 
behind, Decay of Piry: 
Arioſto, in his ages » of Aſtolpho to the moon, has a fine alle- 
gry of two ſwans, who, when time had chrown the writings of 
many poets into the river of oblivion, were ever in a readineſs to 
{ecure the beſt, and bear them aloft into the temple of immortality. 

D 


oil. 


When Ajax ftrives ſome rock's vaſt weight to throw, 

The line too labours, and the words move flow. Pope. 

th air pump, barometer, and quadrant, were thrown out to 

my buſy ſpirits, as tubs and barrels are to a Whale, that he may 

t the ſhip ſail on, while he diverts himſelf with thoſe innocent 

anulements, Addiſon's Speclator. 
It | 


thelr belief through all the works of nature, Brown, | 
A iimplicity ſhines through all he writes. Dryden. 
Fame of th' aſſerted ſea 9 Europe blown, 
Made France and Spain ambitious of his love. Dryden. 


The ſtrong tbrongb pleaſure ſooneſt falls, the weak 552 | 


Inquire how metal may be tinged through and through, and with | 


Locke. | 


19. To Tuxow of: To reject; to 


THR 


2, To toſs; to put with any violence or tumult, It 
always 


gence. 


To threats the ſtubborn finner oft is hard, 
Wrapp'd in bis crimes, againſt the ſtorm prepar's 
But when the milder beams of mercy play, 
He melts, and throws his cuthb'rous cloak. way. Dryden. 
he only means for bringing France to our conditions, is to 
throw in multitudes upon them, and overpower them with num- 
bers, Addiſor's State of the War. 

Labour caſts the humours into their proper channels, throws off 
redundancies, and helps nature. | Addiſon's Speftator. 

Make room for merit, by ebrowing down the worthleſs and de- 
praved part of mankind from thoſe conſpicuous ſtations to which 
they have been advanced, 's SpeFfator. 

The iſland Inarime contains, within the compaſs of eighteen 
miles, a wonderful variety of hills, vales, rocks, fruitful plains, 
and barren mountains, all cbrown' together in a moſt romantick 
confuſion, Berkley to Pope. 
3. To lay careleſsly, or in haſte. 

His majeſty departed to his chamber, 
his bed, lamenting with much 
loſs of an excellent ſervant, 

At th' approach of nighe 
On the firſt friendly bank he throtos him down, 
Or reſts his head upon a rock till morn. 


and threw himſelf upon 
paſſion, and abundance of tears, the 


Clarendon, 


Addiſon's Cato. 
4. To venture at dice. f 
Learn more than thou 7 
Set leſs than thou throweft, Shaheſpeare's King Lear. 


5. To caſt; to ſtrip ; to put off. 


There the ſnake brows the enamell'd ſkin, 

Weed wide enough to wrap a fairy in. Shakeſpeare 

6. To emit in any careleſs or vehement manner, 

- To arms; for I have thrown ' 

A brave defiance in king Henry's teeth, Sbaleſp. Henry Iv. 
One of the Greek orator's antagoniſts, reading over the oration 
that procured his baniſhment, and ſeeing his friends admire it, 
aſked them, if they were ſo much affected by the bare reading, 
how much more they would have been alarmed if they had heard 
him actually throwing out ſuch a ſtorm of eloquence. Addiſon. 
There is no need to throw words of contenipt on ſuch a practice; 


If the ſinner ſhall not only wreſtle with this angel, but throw 
him too, and win ſo + ca a victory over his conſcience, that all 
theſe conſiderations ſhall be able to ſtrike no terrour into his mind, 
he is too ſtrong for grace, South, 
9. To drive; to ſend by force. 

Myſelf diftreſt, an exile and unknown, 
Debarr'd from Europe, and from Aſia thrown, 
In Libyan defarts wander thus alone, Dryden: Ancid. 

When ſeamen are thrown upon any unknown coaft in America, 
they never venture upon the fruit of any tree, unleſs they obſerve it 
marked with the pecking of birds. Addiſon. 


Poor youth] how canſt thou chrow him from thee ? 


Lucia, thou know'ſt not half the love he bears thee. Addiſon. | 


10. To make to act at a diſtance. 
' Throw out our eyes for brave Othello, 
Even till we make th' aerial blue 


An indiſtinct regard. Sbaleſpeare's Othello, 
11. To repoſe. 


I time of temptation be not buſy to diſpute, but rely upon the 


him but in preyer. Taylor's Holy Living, 
12. To change by any kind of violence.” hos 


ſelves, and in a manner deſtroys our identity, on. 


compound epithets. Pope. 
13. To turn. [zornare, Lat.] As balls zbrown in a lathe. 


Ainſworth, 
14. To THROW away. To loſe; to ſpend in vain, 

He warns 'em to avoid the courts and camps, 
Where dilatory fortune plays the jilt 
With the brave, noble, 3 gallant man, 
To throw herſelf away on fools and knaves, 

In vain on ſtudy time away we throw, 

When we forbear to act the Gags we know, 


Otevay 
Denbam. 


A man had better throw atvay his care upon any thing elſe 
| than upon a garden on wet or moiſt ground. Temple. 
Had we but laſting youth and time to ſpare, 
Some might be cbrown away on fame and war, Dryden. 
He ſigh'd, breath'd ſhort, and wou'd have ſpoke, 
But was too fierce to throw away the time, Dryden. 
The next in place and puniſhment are they 
Who prodigally throw their ſouls away z 
Fools who, repining at their wretche | 
And loathing anxious life, ſuborn'd their fate. Dryden. 


In poetry the expreſſion beautifies the deſign: if it be vicious or 
unpleafing, the coſt of colouring is thrown away upon it. 
Dryden's Dufreſney. 
The well-meaning man ſhould rather conſider what opportuni- 
ties he has of doing good to his country, than threto away his 
time in deciding the rights of princes, iſons 
She threw away her money upon roaring bullies that went about 
the ſtreets, Arbutbnat's Hiſtory of Fobn Bull. 
15. To Throw away, To reject. 
He that will bree away a good book becauſe not 
more curious to pleaſe his eye than underſtanding. 


gilded, is 
16. To Throw by, To reject; to lay aſide as Th 


uſe. 
It can but ſhew 
Like one of Juno's diſguiſes ; and, 

When things ſucceed, be tbreton by, or let fall, B. Jonſon, 
He that begins to have any doubt of his tenets, received without 
examination, ought, in reference to that queſtion, to rbrow ,wholly 
by all his former notions. Locke. 
17. To Throw down. To ſubvert ; to overturn, 
Muſt one raſh word, th' infirmity of age, 
Throw down the merit of my better years ? 
This the reward of a whole life of ſervice ? 

18. To TyHrow off. To expel. 
The ſalts and ois in the animal body, as ſoon as they putrefy, 
are thrown off, or produce mortal diſtempers. Arbutbnot. 


diſcard: as, 0 


Addiſon. 


throw off an acquaintance. 
| iT would be better 3 
Could you,provoke him to give you th' occaſion, | 
And then to throw him off. Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. 
Can there be any reaſon why the houſehold of God alone 
ſhould throw off all that orderly dependence and duty, by which 
oll other houſes are beſt governed? | Spratt, 
20. To Tu RO out. To exert ; to bring forth into act. 
She throws out thrilling ſhrleks, and ſhrieking cries, Spenſ. 
The gods in bounty work up ſtorms about us, 
That give mankind occaſion to exert 
Their hidden ſtrength, and brow out into practice 
Virtues which ſhun the day. Addiſon. 
21. To Throw out, To diſtance ; to leave behind. 
When e'er did Juba, or did Portius, ſhow 
A virtue that has caſt me at a diſtance, 
And chrozon me ent in the purſuits of honovr ? 


| 
Addiſon. 


compriſes the idea of haſte, force, or negli-| 


the we deſcription of it carries reproof. Watts. 
7. To ipread in haſte, 
O'er his fair limbs a flow'ry veſt he tbreto, | 
| And iſſued like a god to mortal view. Pope's Odyſſey, 
8. To overturn in wreſtling. | 


concluſion, and throw yourſelf upon God, and contend not with |, 


A new title, or an unſuſpeRed ſucceſs, throws us out of our- | 


To throw his language more out of proſe, Homer affects the | 


ſqueaking of a fiddle and the rbrumming of a guitar. 
1 c l, Span Friars , 
Tuausn. 3. / [Vjupe, Saxon; turdus, Lat. 2 
| 1. A ſmall ſinging bird. | | 
Of finging-birds they have linnets, goldfinches, blackbirds, and 


THR 


2. J Tarxow ove. To eje&; to expel. 

8 The other two whom they E out, they 
ſhould enjoy their exile. 

23. To Throw out, Torejeft; to exclude. 


The oddneſs of the propoſition taught others to reflect a little z 


were content 
_ 


and the bilt was rhrown ont. Swift, 
24. To Tun up. To refign angrily, 
i Bad games are thrown wp too ſoon, 
Until they're never to be Won. Hudibrat. 


Experienced garneſters throw up their cards when they know the 
game is in the enemy's hand, without unneceſſiry vexation In 


playing it out. Addiſon's Freebolder. 
Life we miſt not part with foollſhly : it muſt not be thrown w2 
in a pet, nor ſacrificed to a quarrel, C 


; a ollier. 
25. To Turow up, To emit; to ejett; to r 

I of the cauſe by the ſubſtances the patient throws up. 4 
26. This is one of the words which is uſed with great 
latitude ; but in all its uſes, whether literal or figu- 
rative, it retains from its primitive meaning ſoms- 
notion of haſte or violence. 
To Turxow, v. . 
1. To perform the act of caſting, ; 
2. To caſt dice. | 5 | 
3. To Tu RO. about, Te caſt about; to try expedients, 
Now unto deſpair 1 gin to grow, 

Spenſer 


. 


And mean for better wind about to thretu. 
Tu row, »./, [from the verb.] 


1. A caſt; the act of caſting or throwing. 
The top he tore 
From off a huge rockez and ſo right a throw 
Made at our ſhip, that juſt before the prow 
It overflew and fell. 
He heav'd a tone, and, riſing to the ebrow, 
He ſent it in a whirlwind at the foet © . 
A tow'r aſſaulted by ſo rude a ſtroke, | 
With all its lofty battlements had ſhook. | —— 
2. A caſt of dice z the manner in which the dice fal 
when they are caſt, | 
If Hercules and Lichas play at dice 
Which is the better man, the greater throw _ 
May turn by fortune from the weaker hand 3 
So is Alcides beaten by his page. | Sbakeſpearts 
If they err finally, it is like a man's miſſing his caſt when he 
throws dice for his life; his being, his happineſs, and all is ins 
volved in the errour of one throw, : South. 
Suppoſe any particular order of the alphabet to be aſſigned, and 
the twenty-four letters caſt at a venture, ſo as to fall in a line; it 
is many million of millions odds to one againſt any fingle throso, 
that the aſſigned order will not be caſt. Bentley's Sermons, 
The world, where lucky throws to blockheads tall, 
Knaves know the youu and honeſt men pay all. 
The ſpace to which any thing is thrown. 
Like to a bowl upon a ſubtle ground, 
I've tumbled paſt the throw ; and in hiv praiſe 
Have, almoſt, ſtamp'd the leaſing- Shakeſpeare's Coriolanur, 
The Sirenum Scopuli are ſharp rocks that ſtand about a ſtone's 
throw frotn the ſouth fide of the iſland, Aadiſon. 
4. Stroke; blow. | 87 
f So fierce he laid about him, and dealt blows' 
On either ſide, that neither mail could hold 
Ne ſhield defend the thunder of hit re.. 
5. Effort; violent ſally. 3 
| ' _  Youryouthddniired 
The throws and ſwellings of 4 Roman ſoul 3 
! - Cato's bold flights, the extravagance of virtue. 
6. The agony of childbirth ; in 
three. See TryroOE. 


Chapman 


Youngs 
3. 


Spenſe-. 
| | Adtifon, 
this ſenſe it 18 written 


Ihe moſt pregnant wit in the world nevar brings forth any thing 
at without ſome pain and travail, pangs and Sr "= 
ive . (its Sou. 

net when the mother's rbrorvz begin to comme 
| The creature, pent within the narrow roomy. 

Breaks his blind priſons, _ c Diyden, 

Say my friendſhip wants him 4 

To help me bring to light a manly birth, 

Which # 2 woody _ I — diſcloſe, 

Or, if he fail me, my throws. - | . 

Tus - IA. #. . [from throw.) One that throws. 

Fate, againſt ny fee diſpoſition, _ | 
Hath made thy perſon for the thrower out _ 20 
Of my poor babe. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tales 
Tu aun. ne [thraum, Iſlandick, the end of any thing. ] 
1. The — weavers threads. 
I here's hve den arid her muffler too. Shakgſpeate. 
Cut thread and tbrum, 
| ail, cruſh, conclude aud quell, Shake 
All moſs here and there little ſtalks, beſides the low thrums. 
; Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 


Would our thrum-capp'd anceſtors find fault 
For want of ſugar-tongs, or ſpoons for ſalt ? 
To Tu kun. v. a. Tograte ; to play coarſely, 
Blunderbuſſes planted in every loop-hole, go off conſtantly at the 


. Y Fel rew's Su of Corntoall. 
ain, and a fine thruſb, have beet ſeverully erideavouring to call 
off my attention; but both in vain. 


From thruff ; as we y a puſh ; a breakin 7 
By this name are called ſmall, round, ſuperficial ul- 
cerations, which appear firſt in the mouth ; but as 
they proceed from the obſtruction of the emiſſaries of 
the ſaliva, by the lentor and viſcoſity of the humour, 
they may affect every part of the alimentary duct, 
except the thick guts: they are juſt the ſame in the 
inward parts as ſcabs in the ſkin, and fall off from 
the inſide of the bowels like a cruſt : the nearer they 
approach to a white colour the leſs dangerous. 

1 Arbuthnot on Diet. 


o pe. 


To Tunuvsr. v. 4. [trufito, 3 
1. To puſn any thing into matter, or between cloſe bodies. 
Tbruſt in thy fickle, and reap. Revelations, xive 15, 
2. To puſh ; to move with violence; to drive. It is 
uſed of perſons or things. 
They ſhould not only not be thruſt out, but alſo have eftates and 


grants of their lande new made to tliem. | Sprnſer. 
When the king comes, ofter him no violence, 
Unleſs he ſeek to thryft you our by force. © Shakeſpeares 


Lock up my doors; dnd when you hear.the drum, 1 
Clamber not you up to the cafements then, 
Nor thruſt your head into the publick ſtreets. Sbaleſpeare. 
When the aſs ſaw the angel, ſhe thruſt herſelf unto the wall, 
and cruſht Balaam's foot. . Numbers, xxii« 250 
On this condition will I make a covenant with you, that I may 
thru out all your right eyes. 1 Samuel, xl. 2. 
She caught him by the feet; but Gehazi came near to thru her 


aWI y. a Kings, v. 27. 
* Ti 


THU 


The prince ſhall not take of the people's inheritance, by oppref- 


flon to rbruft them out, 
Thou Capernaum, which art exalted to heaven, ſhalt be hrt 
down 19 hell, Luke, x. 15. 
Rich, then lord chancellor, a man of quick and lively delivery 
of ſpeech, but ag of mean birth ſo prone to ehruft forwards the 


ruin of great perſons, in 9 ſpake. Hayward, 
Y 
In hate of kings ſhall caſt anew the frame, 
And thr Dryden. 


0 out Collatine that bore their name, 
To juſtify his threat, he rbrufts aſide 


The crowd of centaurs, and redeems the bride. Dryden. 
3. To ſtab. 
Phineas thruſt both of them through, Numbers, xxv. 8. 
To compreſs, 


He thru the fleece together, and wringed the dew out of it. 


Jo im 
5 We — 9 
If we were villains on neceſſit 
divine thruſting on. 
6. To obtrude ; to intrude, 
Who's there, I ſay ? How dare you 457 yourſelves 
Into my private meditations ? Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
go to meet | 
The noble Brutus, ebrufling this report 
Into his ears, 1 ullus Ceſar, 
Should he not do as rationally, who took phyſick from any one 
who had taken'on himſelf the name of phyſician, or thru himſelf 
Into that employment ? Locle. 


7 THRUST, v. . 


Judges, vi. 38. 


1; to urge. 


hat we are evil in, by a 


y, and all t 
| Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


1. To make a hoſtile puſh; to attack with a pointed | 


weapon, | 
2. To ſqueeze in; to put himſelf into any place by 
violence, : 


Ie be a Spartan while I live on earth; 
But, when in heav'n, I' tand next Hercules, 


And thruft between my father and the god. Dryden. 
J. To intrude. 
| Not all, | 
Who like Intruders thruſt into thelr ſervice, 
Participate their ſacred influence, Rawe, 


4. To puſh forwards; to come violently ; to throng ; 
to preſs, | 
| Young, old, thryft there, 
In mighty concourſe, Chapman's Odyſſey. 
The miſerable men which ſhrunk from the work were again 
beaten forward, and preſently ſlain, and freſh men ſtill rbruft on. 


THrvIT,, . % [from the verb.] 


1. Hoſtile attack with any pointed weapon. 
Zelmane hearkening to no more, began with ſuch witty fury to 


purſue him with blows and ebrufls, that nature and virtue com- 
manded him to look to hls ſafety. DS Sidney. 
That tbruft had been mine enemy indeed, | 
But that my coat is better than thou know'ſt, Shakeſpeare. 
Polites Pyrrhus with his lance purſues, 
And often reaches, and his chat renews, Dryden. | 


2. my „ attack. , hanifn 
ere lu one thruſt at retended mec haniſm. 

. . More's Divine Dialogues. 
Tun verz. . /; [from thruf.) He that thruſts, 
Turv'sTLE. „ ½ [from thryb.) Thruſh ; throſtle. 

No thruftles hrill the bramble-buſh forſake ; 
No chirping lark the welkin ſheen invokes. 
To ThryrA'LLOW, v. 4. [thrice and fallow 


the third plowing in ſummer. 
7 19 er betime for deſtroying of weed, 
Leſt thiſtle and docke fal à blooming and ſeed, 
THUMB. / [Buma, Saxon. 
anſwering to the other four, 
Here I have a pilot's ebumb, 
Wreck'd as homeward he did come, Shakeſdeare's Macherh, 
When he Is dead you will wear him In thumb rings, as the Turks 
did en : Dryden, 
Every man in Turkey le of ſome trade 1 Sultan Achmet was a 
maker of Ivory rings which the Turks wear upon their thumbs 
when they ſhoot their arrows. Broome. 
The hand is divided into four fingers beading forwards, and one 
oppoſite bending backwards, called the thumb,. to join with them 
ſoverally or united, whereby It is fitted to lay aald of objects. 
8 Ray on! Creation, 
To Tu uu. v. u. To handle aukwardly. 
Tuvus- AN. N thumb and Land.\ A twiſt of 
= materials made thick as a man's thumb. 
le 


825 
] To give 


Tr. 


thumb- bands of hay round them, a Mortimer, 
Thu MnsTAL. . % ſhun and fall.) A thimble. 
Tavnr, . ½ [thombo, Italian, 


A'hard heavy dead 
dull blow with ſomething blunt. + 
6. \ And blund'ring fill with ſmarting rump, 
He gave the knight's Reed ſuch a thump s 
Nudibras. 


A made him reel, 
\ Nefore, behind, the blows are dealt 3 around 
Their hollow des the rattling There ſound. Dryden, 


Their thumpa and bruiſes might turn to account, if they could 
beat each other Into good manners. Addijon, 

"The watchman gave fo great a ben at my door, that 1 awaked; 
at the knock, Tatler, 


F. Thur, v. a, To beat with dull heavy blows, 
'Thole baſtard Britons, whom our fathers 


| 
Mae ln their land beaten, bobb'd, and thamp'd. Shateſpeare. 


} 


To Chump, v. x To fall or ſtrike with a dull heavy 
| blow, | a | | 
U bb Nhe, tres | 
evell'd ſo right, It hre 
His manly — with uch! force, 
Ax almoſt beat him oft hiv horſe. ; Hudibrat.. 
A watchman at midnight che with his pole, Swift, 


Tuv'ur tx. v. /. [from thump.) The perſon or thing 

that thumps. 

THUNDER . 7. Vundeh, VSunon, Saxon dunder, 
Swedish i fender, Dutch f ronnerre, French.) 

1. Thunder is a moſt bright flame rifing on a ſudden, 
moving with great violence, and with a very rapid 
velocity, through the air; according to any determina- 
tion, upwards from the earth, horizontally, obliquely, 

downwards, in a right line, or in ſeveral right lines, 
as it were in ſerpentine tracts, r at various 
angles, and commonly ending with a loud noiſe or 
rattling. Mu/chenbroek, 

2. In 2 and poetick language, ther is com - 
monly the noiſe, and lightning the flaſh z though 
thunder is ſometimes taken for both. 

1 do not bid the thwnder bearer ſhoot, 
Nor tell tales of thee to high) ing jove. 
The revenging gods 
»Galad paracides all the thunder bend, 
The thunder 


Shateſpvare, 
Iba ue. 


Iſaiab, xlvi. 18. 


guilty of our diſaſters the ſun, the moon, and ſtars, as | 


Knollet's Hiſtory of the Turks. | 


j 
7 

4 
& 


k 


] The ſhort ſtrong finger] 
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| Perhaps hath ſpent his ſhafts, and ceaſes now } I returned with fimilar proof enough, 
To bellow 25. the vaſt and boundleſs deep. Milton. With tokens — r Fa Shakeſpeare” Combat, 
3. Any loud noiſe or tumultuous 3 ws W Ne HOC ER 
So fierce he laid about him, and dealt blows : | eurer May 
1 On either ſide, that neither mail could hold wa baue finned againſt the Lord, and thus and thus have I dar 
| Ne ſhield defend the tbunder of his throws. er. N vil 
i Here will we face this ſtorm of inſolence, th 0 32 pron ddr pe a and whites in a high 
| Nor fear the noiſy tbunder; let it roll, by 4s oath. bat bes genie ty; thus ſeeking Peace, ng, 
Then burſt, and ſpend at once Its Idle rage. Rowe, 1 gue ou, Hey 
þ That the principle that ſets on work theſe o day, 
To A U x 05 45 1. [from the noun.] elſe but the modification of matter thus or thus —— 1 othing 
1. To make thunder. | a be” 
; His nature is too noble for the world: Beware, I warn thee yet, to tell thy griefs Judge Halt, 
He would not flatter Neptune for his trident, | In terms becoming majeſty to hear: » 
Nor pou for*s power to thunder. | Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. I warn thee 758, becauſe l know thy temper 
2. To make a loud or terrible noiſe, | Is inſolent. Dryden's Don $44, 
; 8o ſoon as ſome few notable examples had tbundered a duty into Thus in the triumphs of ſoft peace 1 reign, De. 
the ſubje&s hearts, he ſoon ſhewed no baſeneſs of ſuſpicion. Sidn. All were attentive to the godlike man, den. 
| His dreadful name late through all Spain did thunder, $ When from his lofry couch he thus began, Dryden 
ö And Hercules“ two pillars ſtanding near 2. To this degree; to this quantity, "id, 
a Did make to quake and fear. Spenſer. | A counſellor of ſtate in Spain laid to his maſter, I will tell 
His dreadful voice no more ' majeſty thus much for your comfort, your majeſty hath by 
Would thunder in my ears, Milton, || enemies; whereof the one is all the world, and the other t dus 
Like a black ſheet the whelming billow ſpread, |; miniſters | a * own 
| Burſt o'er the float, and thunder'd on his head. Pope. Even thus wiſe, that is, tLus peaceable, were very heathen, Bachs. 
To Thu'nDER, v. 4. | | * among arr aj. though without grace; chu; —— 
it wit! 1 L y wile nature very like grace, 
1. To emit with n ane þ moe | a He ſaid, Thus far extend, thus far thy bounds, 1510 
Were dally thunder d in our general's ear, | bur much concerning the firſt earth, and its produQion 
That b ki daughter's blood we muſt appeaſe | _ Burnet' J. _ 
a is daughter 
Diana's kindled wrath. 1 Dryden. ee 5 og to know bus much, but he mule 
'2, 'To publiſh any denunciation or threat. | This you muſt do to 3 le; and if von have can . 
An archdeacon, as being a prelate, may 'tbunder out an eccleſiaſ- f, you come up thut 
ee , l.. ur, firmly perſevere in 1 ule 
ical cenſure, ; ö 4 g 
| "Wy . . 7% THWACK, v. 4. [Faccian, Saxon.] To ſtrike wi 
Ig ph: f My . . [thunder and bolt, a8 It ſigni- ſomething blunt and heavy; to threſh; dy, 
| a l © be : 1 7 4 
1. Lightning; the arrows of heaven. N 2 wy e 5 
It 1 had a thunderbolt in mine eye, I can tell who 2 ae | - hgh thwack him hence with diſtaffs, Shakeſpeare 
Wl | ick fell foul Bul "24 
Let the lightning of this thunderbolty which hath been fo ſevere | pia band, chat be wügtl hoonek Lois wich i cudgel he adi 
a puniſhment to one, 115 . . King Charles. || E war fellows, as ſightly as they are, ſhould find their Nr 
; 7 well thwwackeds Arh 
As if 'twere forging thunderbolts for Jove. Denham. | er routbnat, 
Who can pan, a Gracchi, who . Tuwaex. 8 wg > we 2 A heavy hard blow, 
The Scipios' worth, thoſe thunderbolts of war? Dryden. 1 dar 9 * hy an. a . thwack 
The moſt remarkable piece in Antonine's pillar, is Jupiter Plu- They vl 2 = 6 - end, anc LT his back, Hudibrar, 
vius ſending down rain on the fainting army of Marcus Aurelius, |, = P rag © por K 5 cudgels in the neighbour- 
and thunderbolts on his enemies z which is the greateſt confirma- |, 00d 0 e bee hy 1 2 from the trees, take up the 
tion of the (tory of the Chriſtian legion. . e ee 1 veebelde 
2. Fulmination ; denunciation ; properly eccleſiaſtical. | N i jfon's ' 
He ſeverely threatens ſuch with the thunderbolt of excommuni- Tuwa 82 : of: Opn, Saxon; aware, Durch.] 
cation,  Hakewill on Providence. ha Tran veric ; crois to ſomething elſe, 
Thu'NDERCLAP, x. J. [thunder and clap.) Exploſion | This elle to ſeveral ſpheres thou muſt aſcribe, 
of thunder | Mor d contrary with Burt ee Miltn 
The kindly bird that bears wake thunderclapy | 7. — — z inconvenient; miſchievous, 
One day did ſcorn the ſimple tcarabee, 70 1HWART. v. 4. a 
Proud of his higheſt ſervice, and good hap, 1. To croſs ; to lie or come croſs any thing, 
| That made all other fowls his thralls to be. Spenſer. | Swift as a ſhooting ſtar 
When ſome dreadful rbunderclap is nigh, q In Autumn thwarts the night, Milton's Paradiſe Lat. 
The winged fire ſhoots ſwiftly through the ſky 3 | ' Von ſtream of light, a thouſand ways 
Strikes and conſumes ere ſcarce it does appear, | Upward and downward thvarting and convoly'd, 
And, by the ſudden ill, revents the fear. Dryden. 2. To eroſs; to oppoſe ; to traverſe ; to contra 
| vene. 
When ſuddenly the tbunderclap was heard, ' Some ſixteen months and longer might have ſtaid, 
It took us unprepar'd, and * of guard. Dryden. If crooked fortune + bed not thwarted me. Shakeſpeare, 
HU"NDERER. . / [from thunder.) The power that | er had been 
7 ee * 4 (ie ] | | The gs of your diſpoſitions, if 
: How d ghoſts You had not thew'd how you were diſpos'd 
ow dare you, , Ere they lack power to croſs you. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanure 


Accuſe the tbunderer, whoſe bolt you know, 
$ky-planted, batters all rebelling coaſts ? 

ad the old Greeks diſcover'd your abode, 
Crete had n't been the cradle of their god z 
On that ſmall iſland they had look' d with ſcorn, 


Shakeſpeare, 


Tnv"xpurOUs, adj, [from thunder.) Producing thun- 
els 

Looc in and ſee each bliſsful deity, 

How he before the thunderous throne doth lie. Milton. 


Thu nNDERSHOWRR, . / [thunder and foewer,] A 
rain accompanied with thunder, 

The conceit is long in delivering, and at laſt it comes like a 
thunderſhower, full of tulphur and darkneſs, with a terrible crack. 


Stilling fleet. 
In thunderſbrwers the winds and clouds are oftentimes contrary 
to one another, eſpecially if hail falls, the ſultry weather below di- 
recting the wind one way, and the cold above the clouds another, 


Derbam's Phy fico-Theology. 
Thu nDERSTONE, 2. / [thunder yon A ſtone 
fabulouſly ſuppoſed to be emitted by thunder; thun- 
derbolt. 
Fear no more the lightning flaſh, 

Nor th' all-dreaded tbunderſtone. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, 
To Thu"NDERSTRIKE. v. a. [thunder and Arike.) 
1. 'To blaſt or hurt with lightning. | 

I remained as a man thunderflricken, not daring, nay not able, to 
behold that power, 7 oh S 


The overthrown he rais'd, and as a herd 
Of goats, or tim'rouv flock, together throng'd, 


Drove them before him rhunderfiruck, Mitton, 
With the voice divine 
Nigh thunderfirack, th' exalted man, to whom 
Such high atteſt was giv'n, a while ſurvey'd 
With wonder, Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 
'Tis ſaid that ebunderfiruck Enceladus 
Lies ſtreteh'd ſupine, 


Addiſon. | 
2. To aſtoniſh with any thing terrible. | 
Feare from our hearts tooke 
The very life ; to be ſo ebunderſiroote 
With ſuch a voice, v. 
Tuvswrtkovs, adj. [thurifer, Lat.] Bearing frank- 
incenſe. | | 
ThurIeica'TION. , / [thuris and facio, Lat.] The 
act fuming with incenſe ; the ad of burning in- 
cenſe. 

The ſeverals acts of worthip which were required to be perform - 
ed to Images are proceſſions, genufleQions, eburifications, deoſcula- 
tions, and oblations. Stilling fleets 
Thv'x3vay, . / [thorſgday, Daniſh ; from tber. 
Thor was the fon of Odin ; yet in ſome of the north- 
ern parts they worſhipped the Supreme Deity under 
his name, attributing the power over all things, even 
the inferiour deities, to him, Stillingftee | The 
fifth day of the week, 

Tavs. adv, [Buy, Saxon.] 
1. In this manner; in this wiſe, 


It cannot be that they who ſpeak hes, ſhould rhus 
The knight him caliing, aſked who he was ? 
Who litiing vp his head, him anſwer d 7062. 


Judge. Hook, 
Spenſer. 


Wing d with red Als and lmpetuout rage, 


| 


* rere — 


And in Great Britain thought the thunderer born. Waller, 
| When the bold ee | 
+ Forc'd great Jove from his own heav'n to fly, 
The leder gods, that ſhar'd his proſp'rous tate, 
All ſufter'd in the exil'd thunderer's fate. Dryden, 


Tnures“Lr. pronoun reciprocal, 


The underſtanding and will then never diſagreed; for the pro- 
poſals of the one never tbeuarted the inclinations of the other, Stb. 
The rays both good and bad, of equal pow'r, 


Each thwarting other made a mingled hour, Dryden. 

In vain aid | the godlike youth deplore : : 

The more I begg'd, they thwarted me the more. Addiſon. 
Neptune aton'd, his wrath ſhall now refrain, 

Or thwart the ſynod of the gods in vain. Pope's Odyſſey. 
By thrvarting paſſions toſt, by cares oppreſt, 

He found the tempeſt pictur'd in his breaſt, Youngs 


To TWART. v. . To be in oppoſition to. 
It is caſy to be imagined what reception any propoſition ſhall 
find, that ſhall at all bwart with theſe internal oracless Locle. 


THwaA'RTING. #. % [from thwart.) The act of eroſſ- 
ing, &c. as the verb. | 
TaHwARTINGLY. adv. [from thwarting.] Oppo- 
ſitely ; with oppoſition. 

Tay. pronoun, L Sin, Saxon.] Of thee ; belonging to 
thee ; relating to thee ; thee poſſeſſive of thou, See 


 Trov, | 
Whatever God did ſay, 


1s all thy char and ſmooth ee way. Cowley, 
h' example of the heavenly lark, | 

Thy fellow poet, Cowley, mark. Cowley, 

Thele are thy works, parent of good ! _ Milton, 


TuvixE wood. 1. J. A precious wood. 
The merchandize of gold and all ine xvood are departed from 
| . ; Rewelations, xvill. 12» 
Tu rut. mn. . [thym, Fr. thymus, Lat.] A plant. 
The Mah 88 1 conſiſting of one leaf, whoſe 
-lip is erect, and generally ſplit in two, and the under-lip is d. 
vided into three parts ; out of the flower - cup ariſes the pointal, ac- 
companied by oo embrios, which afterward become ſo many 
ſeeds, inclofed in a huſk, which before was the flower-cup ; to 


theſe marks muſt be added hard ligneous ſtalks, and the flowe!s 

gathered into heads, i Miller. 
No more, my goats, ſhall I behold you elimb 

The ſteepy clitts, or crop the flow'ry thyme. ö 


thy and /elf.] 
1. It is commonly uſed in the oblique caſes, or follow- 


ing the verb, 
Come high or low, 


; and office deftly ſhow. Shakeſpeart's Macbeth. 
It — * ſhall be ſo; — thyſelf. : * Shateſpearts 
2. In poetical or ſolemn language it is ſometimes ut 
in the nominative. 7 
Theſe goods thyſelf can on thyſelf” beſtow. Dryden. 
Tran, N. V [tiare, Fr. tiara, Lat.] A dreſs for the 
Tia'Ra.{ head; a diadem. 


His back was turn'd, but _ his brightneſs hid; 
Of beaming ſunny rays a en tiar 
— Milton's Paradiſe LA. 


Circied his ead, 
A This royal N = -_ "Oy 
Id Priam, and this golden ſceptre bore 3 
In full aſſemblies. + Dryden's Ai. 
A tiar wreath'd her head with many a fold, 


Her waiſt was circled with a zone of gold. Popes 
Fairer the ſeem d, diftinguiſh'd from the reſt, 

And better mien diſclos'd, as better dreſt: 

A bright tiara round her forehead ty de Pur 

To juſter bounds confin'd its riſing pride. all 

To Tick. v. a. [from entice.] To draw; to allure. 

Lovely enchanting language, ſugar-canes 

Honey of roſes, whither wilt thou fly? 
Hath ſome fond lover tic'd thee to thy bane ? Herbert: 

And wilt thou leave the church, and love a ty? Tick, 


10 


* 
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This word ſeems contracted from ticket, a 


Tist. . , tiere, tieire, old French; riytr, Duteh. 
A row; a rank. 


11 E 


Tels AA debts are ſcored. ] 4. Stream; courſe, 


Thou art the ruins of the nobleſt man 


: hat ever lived in the ride of times, Shakeſpeare. | is chioler; diſchar tier of great ordnance 
ab conn; If thou haſt the heart to try 't; The rapid currents drive the 1 3 5 geo 42 A | 1 © Knolles; 
I'll lend thee back thyſelf awhile, Towards the retreating ſea their furious tides Milton, Tigxck. 2 S. [ titrs, tiercier Fr.] A veſlel holding 
And once more for that carcaſe vile But let not all the gold which Tagus hidesz ch My h «Jo f FP $ 
Fight upon tick. Hudibras. And pays the ſea in tributary rides, e third part ot a pipe. | 
When the money is got into hands that have bought all that Be bribe ſufficient to corrupt thy breaſt, | Go now deny his tierce» 9 1 Ben Jegſon. 
have need of, whoever needs any thing elſe muſt go on rick, Or violate with dreams thy peaceful reſt. Dryden. Wit, like tierce elaret, when 't begins to pall, 


Continual tide 
Flows from th' exhilarating fount. Philips. 


To Tips. v. a. [from the noun.) To drive with the 
ſtream, 
Their images, the relicks of the wreck, 
Torn from the naked poop, are tided back 
By the wild waves, and rudely thrown aſhore. Dryden. 
To Tipe. v. u. To pour a flood; to be agitated by 
the tide, 
When from his dint the foe ſtill backward ſhrunk, 
Wading within the Ouſe, he dealt his blows, 
And ſeat them, rolling, to the tiding Humber, 


or barter for it. ; 8 Loc be. 
You would ſee him in the kitchen weighing the beef and butter, 


ing ready money, that the maids might not run a tick at the 
. et. Arbut bnot's Hiſtory of John Bull. 
1. (Tigue, Fr. teke, Dutch.) The louſe of dogs or 


Neglected lies, and 's of no uſe at all; 
But in its full perfection of decay 
Turns vinegar, and comes again in play. Dorſet: 
Ti'sxCBT. 3. /. [from tiers, French. ] A triplet 3 
three lines. 
Tirr. ». / [ A low word, I ſuppoſe without etymology. ] 
1. Liquor; drink. | 6 
I, whom griping penury ſurrounds, LEY 
And hunger, ſure attendant upon want, 
With ſcanty offals, and ſmall acid riff, _ 
Wretched repaſt | my meagre corps ſuſtain. 
2. A fit of peevillineſs or ſullenneſs j a pet. 
To Tier, v. 2. Jo be in a pet; to quatrel. A low 


id the fountain of your mind were clear again, that I might 
water an aſs at it! I had rather be a tick in a ſheep, than ſuch a 
valiant ignorances Shakeſpeare's Troiſus and Crefſida. 

3. The caſe which holds the feathers of a bed. 

J Tick, v. #. [from the noun. 

1. To run on ſcore. 

1. To truſt; to ſcore, 


Phillips 
Philips, 
Ti'neGaTR. 2. / [tide and gate.] A gate through 


The money went to the lawyers ; council wy tick. Arbuthn. which the tide paſſes into a baſon. Bails. word, | 7 3 k : 
Tick EN. 110 The ſame with ick. A ſort of ſtrong | Ti'pESMAN. v. 5 [tide and Km A dldewaiter 5 1 — [rifer, to dreſs UP» old Fr. Skinner: ] 
Tie. J linen for bedding. Bailey. cuſtomhouſe officer, who watches on board of mer- ery thin ſilk. 


TiicxtT. 2. %. [etiquet, French.] A token of any right 
or debt, upon the delivery of which admiſſion is 
ranted, or a claim acknowledged, 

There ſhould be a paymaſter appointed, of ſpecial truſt, which 
ſhould pay every man according to his captain's ticket, and the 
account of the clerk of his band. Spenſer. 

In a lottery with one prize, a fingle ticket is only enriched, and 
thereſt are all blanks. Collier on Envy. 

Let fops or fortune fly which way they will, 
Diſdains all loſs of tickers or codille, Pope. 
9% TckKLE. v. a. [titillo, Latin.) 
1. To affect with a prurient ſenſation by ſlight touches. 
Diſlembling courteſy! How fine this tyrant 


Can tickle where ſhe wounds ! Shakeſpeare's 


The ſmeak of ſulphur will not black a paper, and is commonly 
uſed by women to whiten tifſanies. Brown. 
T1ce, 3. / [in architecture.] The ſhaft of a column 
from the aſtragal to the capital. Bailey, 
Trork. 1. /. [tigre, Fr. tigris, Latin.) A fierce beaſt 
of the leonine kind, 
When the blaſt of war blows in your ear, 
Then imitate the action of the tiger: 
Stiffen the ſinews, ſummon up the blood. Shakeſp. Henry V. 
Approach thou like the rugged Ruſſian bear, 
The arm'd rhinoceros, or Hyrcanian tiger; 
Take any ſhape but that, and my firm nerves 
Shall never tremble. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Has the ſteer; 


chant-ſhips till the duty of goods be paid, and the 
ſhips unloaded, Bailey, 
TDEwVWAIT ER. 1. J. [tide and wait.] An officer w 

watches the landing of goods at the cuſtomhouſe. 

Employments will be in the hands of Engliſhmen ; nothing left 
for Iriſhmen but vicarages and tidewaiters places. Swift, 
T1'p1LY. adv. [from tidy.) Neatly ; readily. 
T1'D1Ness. #, / [from tidy.] Neatneſs ; readineſs, 
T1'Dp1NGs, 1. /; [tidan, Saxon, to happen, to betide ; |. 
tidende, Iſlandick.] News; an account of ſome- 
thing that has happened; incidents related. 


Cymbe w— When her eyes ſhe on the dwarf had ſet, 
1 


P1CRIE ( : And ſaw the ſigns that deadly tidings ſpake, At whoſe ſtrong cheſt the deadly tiger hangs, | 
Lge gray phat in great vehemency only by tick hy e She fell to ground for ſorrowful regret. Spenſer. E'er plow'd for him? Thomſon's Spring. 
arts 0 e bo AE 7 : ; 7 Ns 7 72 . . 

l There is a ſweetneſs in good verſe, which tichles even while it 1 ſhall make my maſter glad with theſe ridings. Shakepeare, | 'T1GHT, adj $ 


They win | | 
Great numbers of each nation to receive, 

With joy, the ridings brought from heav'n. 
Portius, thy looks ſpeak ſomewhat of importance: 
What tidings doſt thou bring? methinks 1 lee | 
Unuſual gladneſs ſparkling in thy eyes. Addiſen. 
The meſſenger of theſe glad ridings, by whom this covenant of 
mercy was propoſed and ratified, was the eternal Son of his boſom. 


Lo Dutch. ] 
1. Tenſe; clote ; not looſe, 
If the centre holes be not very deep, and the pikes fill them not 
very tight, the ſtrength of the ſtring will alter the centre holes, 
Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 
I do not like this running knot, it holds too tight; I may be 
ſtifled all of a ſudden, Arbuthnot's Hiſtory of Jobn Bull. 
Every joint was well grooved z and the door did not move on 
hinges, but up and down like a ſaſh, which kept my cloſet ſo tighe 


hurts; and no man can be heartily angry with him who pleaſes 
him againſt his will. Dryden. 

It is a good thing to laugh at any rate; and if a ſtraw can trickle 
a man, it is an inſtrument of happineſs. Dryden, 

2. To pleaſe by ſlight gratifications. 

Dametas, that of all manners of ſtile could beſt conceive of 
golden eloquence, being withal tickled by Muſidorus's praiſes, had 
his brain ſo turned, that he became ſlave to that which he that ſued 


Milton. 


Og f Regers.| th little water came in. ft. 
. I} ag TIDY. a; [id Mandi. . Frere Feng rage 3.16 tan ner. 

Sets 1 ED te Shakeſpeare. _ Seaſona le. | A tight maid, ere he for wine can aſk, . 

Wk N nature - If weather be faire and tidie, thy grain Gueſſes his meaning, and unoils the flaſk, Dryden's Juvenal. 

Tickled with good ſucceſs, diſdains the ſhadow Make ſpeedilie carriage, for fear of a N Tur. | The girl was a tight clever wench as any. butbnot. 


Which it treads on at noon. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. | 2. Neat; ready. O Thomas, I'll make a loving wife; 


| Whenever by yon barley-mow I paſs, I'll ſpin and card, and keep our children tight, Cay. 
My ſcorn air 3 3 Dryden. Before my nba il trip the tidy lth, Gay's Paſtorals, | Dreſt her again genteel and neat, | £27 
Dunce at the beſt; in ſtreets but ſcarce allow'd 3. It ſeems to be here put by miſtake or irony for an-. , And rather right than great, „Swot. 
To tickle, on thy ſtraw, the ſtupid crowd. Dryden. tidy. To Ti'GnHTE N. V. à. from tight.] To ſtraiten z to 
A drunkard the habitual thirſt after his cups drives to the ta- Thou whorſon tidy Bartholomew boar-pig, when wilt thou leave | make cloſe, | 
vern, though he has in his view the loſs of health, and perhaps of | fighting? Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. Tiff EN. n. / [from tighten.) A ribband or 
the joys ot another life, che leaſt of which is ſuch a good as he 


ſtring 
To II E. v. a. [vian, vxan, Saxon.] | 
1. To bind; to faſten with a knot. | 
Tie the kine to the cart, and bring their calves home from them, 
p 1 Samuel, vi. 7. 
Thouſands of men and women, tied together in chains, were, by 
the cruel Turks, enforced to run as faſt as their horſes. 
Knolles's Hiſtory. 


by which women ſtraiten their clothes. 
Ti'cxTLY. adv, [from tight.) 
1. Cloſely ; not looſely, 
$. Roy's not idly. | 
| old, ſirrah, bear N. theſe letters tightly z 
Sail like my pinnace fo theſe golden ſhores. Shakeſpeare. 
Handle your pruning-knife with dexterity : tightly, 1 lay, go 
tightly to your buſineſs; you liave coſt me much. ; rydens 
Ti cHTNESS, u. /. [from tght.] 
1. Cloſeneſs ; not looſeneſs. 
The bones are inflexible; which ariſes from the greatneſs of the 
number of corpuſcles that compoſe 'them, and the firmneſs and 


tighincſt of their union, Woodward on Fils. 
2. Neatneſs, 


contelles is far greater than the tickling of his palate with a glaſs ot 
wine. 3 5 Locke. 
To Ti cxLE, v. 2. To feel titillation. 
He with ſecret joy therefore 
Did tickle inwardly in every vein, | 
And his falſe heart, fraught with all treaſon's ſtore, 
| Was fill'd with hope his purpoſe to obtain, Spenſer. 
Tick TE. adj. [1 know not whence to deduce the ſenſe 
of this word.] Tottering ; unfixed ; unſtable; eaſily 
overthrown. | | 
When tie laſt O Neal began to ſtand upon ſome tickle terms, 
this tellow, called baron of Dungannon, was ſet up to beard him. 


Spenſer on Ireland. 
Thy head ſtands fo tickle on thy ſhoulders, that a milkmaid, if 


2, To knit; to complicate. 
We do not tie this knot with an intention to puzzle the argu- 
ment; but the harder it is Tu,, we ſhall feel the pleaſure more len- 
ſibly when we come to looſe it. Burnet, 
3. 'To hold; to faſten; to join ſo as not eaſily to be 
parted, 


In bond of virtuous love together tied, 


| 1 g n Together ſerv'd they, and together died. Fairfax, _ TE io 1 
ſhe be in love, be i 7 E Shakepeares | © - Th x exrreerics & firmly „ 11 ry uss. 1. . [from tiger. ] The female of the tiger. 
e ſtate of Normandy | ihe to fo ate) ms Me? it, : t is reported of the tigre/s, that ſeveral ſpots riſe in her ſkin 
Stands on a tickle point, now they are gone. Shak 77 care. | the probability is fo clear, that aſſent neceſſarily follows it. Locke pe g eſa , p n her ki 


Certain theorems reſolve propoſitions which depend on them, and 
are as firmly made out from thence, as if the mind went afreſh over 


T1'CKLISH. ad}. fat tickle. 
every link of the whole chain that ties them to firſt ſelt-evident 


1. Senſible to titillation __ tickled. 
The palm of the hand, though it hath as thin a ſkin as the 


when ſhe is angry. Addiſon. 
TixE. 1. % fil, Swediſh ; tete, Dutch; tigue, Fr.] 
1. The louſe of dogs or ſheep. See Tick, 


f e principles. - % Locke, Lice and tiles are bred by the 1weat cloſe kept, and ſomewhat 
other parts, yet is not tickliſh, becauſe it is accuſtomed to be touched, 4+ To hinder; to obſtruct: with up intenſive. | arefied by the hair, | Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 
: ; Bacon 's Natural Hiſtory. Death, that hath ta'en her hence to make me wail, 2, It 1s in Shakeſpeare the name of a dog, in which 
2, Tottering; uncertain; unfixed. Ties up my tongue, and will not let me ſpeak. Shakeſpeare. ſenſe it is uſed in Scotland. [ from 4%, Runick, a 
Ireland was a rickliſþ and unſettied ſtate, more eaſy to receive Melantius, ſtay, little do 7 8 
diſtempers and mutations than England was. Bacon. Vou have my promiſe; and my haſty word | g-] F | 
Did it ſtand upon fo rickliſþ and tottering a foundation as ſome Reſtrains my tongue, but ties not up my ſword. Waller. Avaunt, you curs 


men's fancy hath placed it, it would be no wonder ſhould it fre- . T n ; Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
TILE, „ fraxie, Saxon; gel, Dutch1 tails, Br. 

 tegola, Italian.) Thin plates of baked clay uled to 
cover houſes. 


The roof is all tile, or lead, or ſtone. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


Honour and good- nature may tie up his hands; but as theſe 
would be very much ſtrentzthened by reaſon and principle, ſo with- 
out them they are only inſtincts. Addiſon. 


5. Tooblige; to conſtrain; to reſtrain ; to confine, 
Although they profeſs they agree with us touching a preſcript 
form of prayer to be uſed in the church, they have declared that it 


quently vary. 
3. Diflicult z nice, 
How ſhall our author hope a gentle fate, 
Who dares moſt impudently not tranſlate ? 
It had been civil, in theſe rickiſþ times, 


Woodward's Natural Hiſtory. 


Sift, 


To fetch his fools and knaves from foreign climes, hall not b ſcribed as a thing whereunto they will tie their mi- Earth turned into brick ſerveth for, building as ſtone doth 3 and 
T1'CKLISHNESS, . . [from tickliſh.) The ſtate of ar ding e 0 8 Hooker, | the like of tile, f Bacoh's Phyſical Remains. 
being tickliſh. | | It is the cowiſh terrour of ks alt : In a I Window. 8 2 the 5 TE Milton. 
f : That d t undertake ; he l not feel wrongs orſe than all the clatt'ring tiles, and worſe 
Ti CKTACK, 1. J. [triarac, F r.] A game at tables. Lk kee 53538 Shateſpeare's King Lear. Than thouſand padders was the poet's curſe, Drydetr. 
* . SS | Bailey. Cannot God make any of the appropriate acts of worſhip to Tile * made of oak, or fir, they drive into holes made in the 
ID. adj. [rydden, Saxon. Tender 5 ſoft z NICE, become due only to himſelf? cannot he tie us to perform them to plain files, to hang them upon their lathing, Moxuns 
Trost. 3. / [tid and bit.] A dainty. him? : : Stilling fleet. | Te Til, v. 4. [from the noun.] 
T5 Fibre 1 o Thom 2: 4.] To uſe tenderly ; to They tie themſelves ſo ſtrictly to unity of place, that you never | x, To cover with tiles. 


ſee in any of their plays a ſcene change in the middle of an act. 


fondle. 


5 Mols groweth chiefly upon ridges of houſcs tiled or thatched, 


” 214 1 | Dryden. 3 
TIDE, n. . [ dyd, Saxon; tijd, Dutch and Iſlandick.] Not tied to rules of policy, you find Sonnets or elegies to Chloris Bacon , al Hon y. 
1. Time; ſeaſon; while, 5 | Revenge leſs ſweet than a forgiving mind. Dryden, Might raiſe a houſe above two ſtories 
There they alight, in hope themſelves to hide No one ſeems leſs tied up to a form of words. Locle. 


From the fierce heat, and reſt their weary limbs a tide. Spenſ. 
They two forth paſſing 
Received thoſe two fair brides, their love's delight, 
Which, at the appointed tide, 
Each one did make his bride, 
What hati this day deſerv'd, 
That it in golden letter ſhould be ſet | 
Among the high tides in the kalendar? Shateſp. King Jebn. 
At new-year's tide following, the king choſe him maſter of the 
horte. Wotton, 
2. Alternate ebb and flow of the ſea. 

That motion of the water called rides, is a riſing and falling of 
the ſea: the cauſe of this is the attraction of the moon, wherebv 
the part of the water in the great ocean which is neareſt the moon, 
being moſt ſtrongly attracted, is raiſed higher than the reſt; and 
the part oppoſite to it being leaſt attracted, is alſo higher than the 
reſt; and theſe two oppoſite riſes of the ſurface of the water in 
the great ocean following the motion of the moon from eaſt to weſt, 
and ſtriking againſt the large coaſts of the continents, from thence 
rebound back again, and ſo make floods and ebbs in narrow ſeas 
and rivers, Locke, 

3- Commotion; violent confluence. 

As in the ridex of people once up, there want not ſtirring winds to 
make them more rough, ſo this people did light upon two ring- 
leaders, Bacen's Henry VII. 


Spenſer, 


Ahe mind ſhould, by ſeveral rules, be tied down to this, at firſt, 


unealy taſk ; uſe will give it facility. Locke. 
They have no uneaſy expectations of what is to come, but are 
ever tied down to the preſent moment. Altterbury, 


| A healthy man ought not to tie himſelf up to ſtrict rules, nor to 
abſtain from any fort of food in common uſe. Arbuthnot. 


6. It may be obſerved of tie, that it has often the par- 
ticles up and down joined to it, which are, for the 
molt part, little more than emphatical, and which, 
when united with this word, have at leaſt conſequen- 
tially the ſame meaning. 

T1s. 2. / [from the verb.] 

1. Knot ; faſtening. 

2. Bond; obligation. 

The rebels that had ſhaken off the great yoke of obedience, had 
likewiſe caſt away the leſſer tie of reſpect. Bacon. 
No foreſt, cave, or ſavage den 
Holds more pernicious beaſts man men 


Vows, oaths, and contracts they deviſe, 

And tell us they are ſacred ties, 

3. A knot of hair. | 

. The well-ſwoln ties an equal homage claim, 
And either ſhoulder has its ſhare of tame. 


Waller. 


Young. 


III I. n.f. A money box in a ſhop, 


A lyric ode would flate z a catch 
Wou'd ½ ; an epigram wou'd chaten. Scift's Miſcel, 
2. To cover as tiles. 
The rafters of my body, bone, 
Being ſtill with you, the mutcley finew and veinz 
, Which tile this houſe, will come again, Donne, 
T1'LER. 1. J. [tuilier, Fr. from tle.) One whoſe trade 
1s to cover houſes with tiles, 

A Flemiſh tiler, falling from the top of a houſe upon a Spaniard, 
killed him; the next of the blood proſecuted his death; and when 
he was offered pecuniary recompence, nothing would ſerve him but 
lex talfonist whereupon the judge ſaid to him, he ſhould go up to 
the top of the houle, and then fall down upon the tiler, 


Bacon's Apophtheyms. 


Trin. . /. [from rile.] The roof covered with 


tiles. 


They went upon the houſe- top, 


and let him down through th 
tiling with his couch before Jeſus, n through the 


Luke, v. 19. 


They break up counters, doors and ti/{s, 


And leave the empty cheſts in view. Swift, 
TII I. prep, Tril, Saxon.] To the time of. 
Unhappy flave, and pupil to a bell, 
Unhappy till the 9 1 kind releaſing knel. Croley, 
Nr 


Til. 


11 


Tir now, To the preſent time. 
Pleaſure not known till noxw, 
Tir then, To that time, 
The earth / then was deſert, 
T11.t.. conjunttion. 
1. Jo the time when, 
Woods and rocks had ears 
To rapture, / the ſavage clamour drown'd 
Both harp and voice, | Milton, 
The unity of place we neither find in Ariſtotle, Horace, or any 
who have written of it, ti/f in our age the French poets firſt made 
it a precept of the ſtage, Dryden. 
2. To the degree that. | 
Meditate fo long ril/ you make ſome aQ of prayer to God, or 


Milton. | 
Milton, 


9 


glorification of him, Taylor, 
To this ſtrange pitch their high aſſertion; flew, 
Till Nature's ſelf ſcarce look'd on them as two. Conley. 


Goddeſs, ſpread thy reign 7/7 Ifis* elders reel. Pope. 
7 Tri. v. 4. [rylhan, Saxon; 7tenler, Dutch.] To 
ultivate ; to huthand : commonly uſed of the huſ- 
andry of the plow, 


This paradite 1 give thee, count it thine, 


To till, and keep, and of the fruit to eat. Milton. 
Send him from the garden forth, to il 
The ground whence he was taken, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


The huſbandman tilleth the ground, is employed in an honeſt 
buſineſs that is neceſſary in life, and very capable of being made 
an acceptable ſervice unto God, Law, 
TiruLABLE, adj, [from till.) Arable ; fit for the plow. 
The villable els are fo hilly, that the oxen can hardly take 
ſure footing, Carew's Survey of Cornevall, 


TAGE. nf. [from 2ill.]J Huſbandry ; the act or 


practice of plowing or culture, 
Tillage will enable the kingdom for corn for the natives, and to 


ſpare for exportation. Bacon. 
A ſweaty reaper from his tillage brought 
Firſt. fruits, the green car, and the yellow ſheaf, Milton, 


Incite them to improve the lage of their country, to recover 


the bad foil, and to remedy the walte, Milton. 
Bid the laborious hind, 
Whoſe harden'd hands did long In oe toil, 
Neglect the promis'd harveſt of the foil. Dryden. 


oy 
That there was tillage, Moſes intimates 3 but whether beſtowed 
on all, or only upon tome parts of that carth, as alſo what ſort 
of tillage that was, is not expreſſed, | Woodward. 


Ti 'LLkR, . / [from f..] 


1. Hulbandman ; ploughman. | 
They bring in ſea-fand partly after their nearneſs to the ar 
und partly by the good end of the tiller, are. 


Abel was a Keeper of ſheep, but Cain was a tiller of the ground. 
Gene 3, Iv. 2. 
The worm that gnaws the ripening fruit, ſad gueſt! 
Canker or locuſt hurtful to infeſt 
The blade while huſks elude the tiller's care, 
| And eminence of want diſtinguiſhes the year, 
3. The rudder of a boat. | 
3. The horſe that goes in the thill. Properly Tr1r- 
I. KK. 
4. A till; a ſmall drawer. . 
Search her cabinet, and thou ſhalt find 
Each tiller there with love epiſtles ind. Dryden's Juvenal. 
TrL.LYFALLY., Nau. A word uſed formerly when 
1Vi'.LYvatLey. F any thing ſaid was rejected as 
trifling or impertinent, 
Am not I conſanguineous?_am not I of her blood? 1 , 
_ | | Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night 
illyſally, Sir John, never tell me; your ancient (waggerer 
comes not in my doors, Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
\"LMAN, u. . [till and man.) One who tills; an 
huſbandman. 
Good ſhepherd, good til man, good ack and good Gil, 
Makes huſband and huſwite their coffers to fill, Tuſſer. 
TILT, . J [tylb, Saxon.]: 
1. A tent; any ſupport of covering over head. 
'The root of linnen | 
Imended for a ſhelter! 
But the rain made an aſs 
Of un and canvas, 
And the ſhow which you know is a mel'er, 
2. The cover of a boat, | 
It is a (mall veſll, like in proportion to a Graveſend 7i/.boat, 
| Sandy. 


r 


Denbam. 


The rowing crew, | 

To tempt a fare, clothe all their %% in blue, Cay. 

4 A military game at which the combatants run 
againſt each other with lances on horſeback. 

His ftudy is his ei/r-yard, and his loves 

Ale brazen images of canonized faints, Shat. Henry IV. 

He talks as tamiliarly of John of Gaunt, as if he had been 

ſworn brother to him; and he never ſaw him but once In the . 

yard, and then he broke his head. Shateſpeare's Henry IV. 

Images reprefenting the forms of Hereules, Apollo, and Diana, 


he placed In the ri/t-yard at Conſtantinople, Knolla. 
"The ſpouſals of Hippolite the queen, 
What t and tourneys at the feaſt were ſeen. Dryden. 
In tilts and tournaments the valiant (trove 
By glorious deeds to puichate Emma's love, Prior. 


His majeſty ſeldom difinifſed the foreigner till he had entertained 
him with the laughter of two or thiee of his liege ſubjects, whom 
he very dextrovſly put to death with the e of his lance. 

Addi on's Freebolder. 
5. Inelination forward ; as, be w/e! is a tilt, when it 
is inclined that the liquor may run out, 
Yo Viv, , 4, [from the noun. ] 
1. To cover like a tilt of a boat, 
Ajax interpoy'd | 
His foventold shield, and (ereen'd Laovtent fon, 
When the infulting Tigyans wg'd him tore 
With Wat (p&A\ 5 
2, To point as in tilts, 
Now horrid Raughter reigns! 
Sons again fathers et the tatal lance, 
| Carelets of duty, and their native grounds 
Difttain with kindred blood, Philips. 
4 4 —— Dutch.] Jo turn up ſo as to run out; as, 
the barrel is zilted ; that is, leaned forward, 
7. Tir. *., 8 
1. Jo run in tilts or tournaments, 
To deferibe races and games, 
Or eier Tarniture, emblagon'd ſhields, 
2, To age with rapiers. : 
riends all but even now and then, but now 

Swords out and ering one at other's breaſts, 

In oppotition bloody, Shateſpeare's Ot hello. 

$cow'ring the watch grows out of faſhion wit 

Now we tet up tor t4ting in the pit, 

Where tis agreed by bullics, chicken hearted, 

o Wight the ladies Art, and then be parted, 
It is not yet the faſhion tor women of quality to tik. 
Nate my weapon, but I'm 146 titereet 
To tun s Muck, and txt at all Jeet. 


Philips, 


Mitten, 


Dryden. 
Collier. 


Pope. 


Prior. | 


|T:"mBekSoOw. 1. / A worm in wood; perhaps the 


3. To ruſh as in combat. 

Some ſay the ſpirits tilt ſo violently, 

where they ſtrike, _ 

4. To play unſteadi 
The 

Uplifted; and ſecure with beaked prow 


that they make _ 


lier. 


onting veſſel ſwarn 


Rode tilting o'er the waves. Milton's Paradiſe L. 
The fleet ſwift ri/ting o'er the ſurges flew, . 
Pope's Odyſſey + 


Till Grecian cliffs appear'd, 
body is kept from tilting forward by the 


5. To fall on one fide. 
As the trunk of t 
muſcles of the back, ſo from falling backward by thoſe of the 


belly. Grew's Coſmolegia. 
'Ti'LTER, . J. [from tilt.) One who tilts ; one who 
9 puiſny titer, that ſpurs his horſe on one ſide, breaks his ſtaff 
like a noble gooſe, Shakeſpeare's As yon like it. 


He us'd the only antique philters, 
Deriv d from old heroick tilters, Hudibras. 
If war you chuſe, and blood muſt needs be ſpilt here, 
Let me alone to match your filter. f Granville. 
T1LTH. 2. /. [from l. Huſbandry ; culture; 
Bourn, bound of land, rilth, vineyard, none; 
No uſe of metal, corn, or wine, or oil, Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 


Give the fallow lands their ſeaſons and their tilth. Drayton. 
Her plenteous womb 
Expreſſeth its full tilth and huſbandry. Shakeſpeare. 


Til.TH. adj, [from zill.) Arable ; tilled. 1 
not how this word can be ſo uſed. 
He beheld a field, 
Part arable and /b; whereon were ſheaves 
New reap'd. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
T1i'MBER. . / [zymbjuan, Saxon, 70 build.] 
1, Wood fit for building, 1 


1 learn'd of lighter timber cotes to frame, 

Such as might ſave my ſheep and me from ſhame, Spenſer. 
For the body of the ſhips no nation doth equal England for the 
oaken timber wherewith to build them; but there muſt be a great 

providence uſed, that our ſhip timber be not unneceflarily waſted, 
p Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
The ftraw was laid below, 
Of chips and ſerewood was the ſecond row; 
The third of greens, and timber newly fell'd. Dryden. 
There are hardly any countries that are deſtitute of timber of 
their own growth. __ Wicdward. 
Upon theſe walls they plant quick and timber trees, which 
thrive exccedingly. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
Who ſet the twigs, ſhall he remember, 

That is in haſte to fell the timber ? 
And what ſhall of thy woods remain, 


now 


Except the box that threw the main? Prior, 
2. The main trunk of a tree. 
We take 
From every tree, lop, bark, and part o' th' timber; 
And though we leave it with a root thus hackt, | 
The air will drink the Shakeſpeare. 


ſap. 
3. The main beams of a fabrick. 
4. Materials, ironically. | 
Such diſpoſitions are the very errors of human nature; and yet 
they are the fitteſt timber to make politicks of, like to knee timber, 
that is good for ſhips to be toſſed, but not for houſes that ſhall 


ſtand firm. Bacon, 
To TrmBRR. v. u. yy the noun.] To light on a 
tree, A cant word, | 


The one took up in a thicket of bruſh-wood, and the other 
timbered upon a tree hard by, L'Fyrange. 
To Ti'unkR. w. a. To furniſh with beams or timber. 
'[1"MBERED., ad}. [from timber ; tumbre, Fr.] Built; 
formed ; contrived. 

He left the ſucceſſion to his ſecond ſon z not becauſe he thought 
him the beſt timbered to ſupport it. | Wotton. 


Many heads that undertake learning, were never ſquared nor 
| een for it. | Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


wood louſe. 
Divers creatures, though they be loathſome to take, are of this 


kind ; as earth-worms, timberſozvs, ſnails, Bacon. 
Tiun kl. 1. /. [timbre, Fr. 8 Lat.] A kind 
of muſical inſtrument played by pulſation. 
The damſels they delight 
When they their ctimbrels (mite, 
And thereunto dance and carrol ſweet. Sperſer's Fpithal, 


In their hands ſweet timbrels all upheld on hig 
Praiſe with timbre/s, organs, flutes ; 
Praiſe with violins and lutes. Sandys's Parapb. 
For her, through Egypt's fruitful clime renown'd, 
Let weeping Nilus hear the timbre/ ſound. Pope's Statius, 
TIME. „. p [rima, Saxon; 7ym, Erſe.] 


1. The meaſure of duration. | 
This conſideration of duration, as ſet out by certain periods, 
and marked by certain meaſures or epochas, is that which moſt 


tc. Spenſer. 


properly we call time, Locke, 
Time is like a faſhionable hoſt, 
That lightly ſhakes his parting gueſt by th' hand, 
But with his arms out-firetch'd, as he would fly, 
Graſps the incomer. + - Shakeſpeare's Treilus and Creſſida. 


Come what come may, 

Time and the hour runs through the rougheſt day. Shakeſpeare, 

Nor will poliſhed amber, although it ſend forth a groſs exhale- 
ment, be found a long time detective upon the exaQteſt ſcale, 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

Time, which conſiſteth of parts, can be no part of infinite du- 
ration, or of eternity z for then there would be infinite time paſt 
to-day, which to-morrow will be more than infinite, Time is 
one thing, and infinite duration is another, Grew, 
2. Space of time, 
aniel deſired that he would give him tine, and that he would 
ſhew him the interpretation, Daniel, ii. 16, 
If a law be enacted to continue for a certain time, when that 
time is elapſed, the law ceaſeth without auy farther abrogation. 


W bite, 
He for the tie remain'd ſtupidly good. Milton. 
No time is allowed for digreſſions. Swift, 

3. Interval, | 
Pomanders, and knots of powders, you may have continually 
in your hand z whereas perfumes you can take but at tines. 
: ' Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
4. Life conſidered as employed, or deſtined to employ- 
A great deyourer of his time, was his agency for men of quality, 


ell, 

All ways of holy living, all inſtances and all Kinds of virtue, 

lie open to thole who are maſters of themſelves, their time, and 

their fortune, Law. 
5. Seaſon ; proper time, 

To every thing there is a ſeaſon, and a time to * purpoſe, 

cin. iii. 1. 

They were cut down out of te, whoſe foundation was over- 

flown with a flood. ed, xii. 16. 

He tound nothing but leaves on it z for the time of figs was not 

yet. Markt, Xi. 13+ 

Knowing the time, that it is high time to awake out of ſleep. 

Reman, Xilks 11. 


6. A conſiderable ſpace of duration; 


| 11. Particular quality of ſome part of duration, 


| 12. Particular time. 


TIM 


Sport were her triage joys 3 for in the 
Of youth her lord partir oh bs his — 385 
I hope I come in time, if not to make, 

At leaſt to ſave, your fortundund your honour 
The time will come when we ſhall be forced to brin 
ways to remembrance, and then conſideration will do us little 
Calamy', Sermon, 

. co b 
proceſs of time. mntce ; 
Fight under him, there 's plunder to 
A captain is a very gainful trade: 
And when in ſervice your beſt days ate 


be had; 


* 


In time you may command a regiment. D 0 
In mim the mind reflects on its own weden rubs Zenga. 


ot by ſenſation, and thereby ſtores itſelf wi the idea 
lens of reflection, L ee few -bn of ideas, 
One imagines, that the terreſtrial matter which is Fg 
down along with rain enlarges the bulk of the earth and 8 
will in time bury all things under ground. e 
1 have reſolved to take time, and, in ſpite of all mag d. 
to write you, at intervals, a long letter. * e 
7. Age; part of duration diſtin from other party, * 
They ſhall be given into his hand until a time and times, = 
If we ſhould impute the heat of the ſeaſon unto 8 "5 
tion of any ſtars with the ſun, it ſeems more favourable 10 
times to aſeribe the ſame unto the conſtellation of Leo. 


Brown's V 
The way to pleaſe being to Imitate ate th "gar Errors, 


for our 


painters, in ancient times, and in the beſt ages, wack dies halbe 
o 1 D 4 D ? 
8. Paſt time. L Vfg. 


I was the man in th' moon when time was. 
9. my time, 
tanley at Buſworth-field, though he came time 
his life, yet he ſtaid long 8 endanger it. W * 
If they acknowledge repentance and a more ſtrict obedience t 
be one time or other neceſſaty, they imagine it is time enou h - 
to ſet about theſe duties. nn 
10. Time conſidered as affording opportunity, 2 
The earl loſt no time, but marched day and night. Clareny 
He continued his delights till all the enemies horſe were — 
through his quarters; nor did then purſue them in any hs 


Shakeſpeare, 


| Clarendon 
I would afk any man that means to repent at his d a 
he knows he ſhall have an hour's time for it? eath, how 


Time is loſt, which never will renew, 
While we too far the pleafing path purſue, 
Surveying nature. 


Duty of Man. 


Dryder's Virgil 


Comets, importing change of times and ſtates, 


Brandiſh your cryſtal treſſes in the ſky, Shak 
All the prophets in their age, the times ou 
Of great Metliah ſing. Milton's Paradiſe Lif, 


If any reply, that the times and manners of men will not bear 
ſuch a practice, that is an anſwer from the mouth of a proſeſſed 
time-ſerver. Suuth, 


Give order, that no ſort of perſon 
Have, any time, recourſe unto the princes, Shakeſpeare, 
When that company died, what time the fire devoured two hun- 
dred and fifty men. a Numbers, xxvi, 10, 
The worſt on me muſt light, when time ſhall be. Milan, 
A time will come, when my maturer muſe 
In Cæſar's wars a nobler theme ſhall chuſe. Dryden, 
Theſe reſervoirs of ſnow they cut, diſtributing them to 1everal 
ſhops, that from time to time ſupply Naples. Alddjjmn, 
13. Hour of childbirth, 
She intended to ſtay till delivered ; for ſhe was within one 
month of her time. | Cure 
The firſt time 1 ſaw a lady dreſſed in one of theſe petticonts, 1 
blamed her for walking abroad when the was ſo near her time; 
but ſoon I found all the modiſh part of the ſex as far gone as her- 
ſelf. 8 , Addiſon's Ipettaturs 
14. Repetition of any thing, or mention with reterence 
to repetition, 
Four times he croſs'd the car of night. Milton, 
Many times 1 have read of the like attempts begun, but never 
of any finiſhed, . 
Every ſingle particle would have à ſphere of vold ſpace around 
it many hundred thouſand million million times bigger than the 
dimenſions of that particle. Bentiq. 
Lord Oxford, I have now the third time mentioned in this letter, 
expects you. | Swift, 
15. Muſical meaſure, 
| Muſick do I hear! 
Ha, ha! keep time. How ſour ſweet mulick is 
When time is broke, and no proportion kept ! 
You by the help of tune and time 
Can make that ſong which was but rhyme. 
On their exalted wings 
To the cœleſtial orbs they climb, 
And with th' harmonious ſpheres keep time. 
Heroes who o'ercome, or die, 
Have their hearts hung extremely high; 
The ſtrings of which in battle's heat 
Againſt their very corſlets beat; ; 
Keep time with their own trumpet's meaſure, 
| And yield them moſt exceſſive pleaſure, 
To Tim. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To adapt to the time; to bring or do at a proper 


time. 
There is no greater wiſdom than well to time the beginnings d 
onſets of things. Baton's, Natural II eg. 
It is hard to believe, that where his moſt numerous miracles 
were afforded, they ſhould all want the advantage of the con- 
gruous timings to give them their due weight and efficacy. Hem 
The timing of things is a main point in the diſpatch of all affairs» 


L' Eftrarg« 
This 'tis to have a virtue out of ſeaſon : 
Mercy is good, but kings miſtake its timing» Dido. 

A man's conviction ſhould be ſtrong, and fo well timed, that 
worldly advantages may ſeem to have no ſhare in it. Addijits 

2. To regulate as to time. 
To the ſame purpoſe old Epopeus ſpoke, 
Who overlook'd the oars, and rim'd the ſtrokes 
3. To meaſure harmonically. 
He was a thing of blood, whoſe every motion „ 
Was tim d with dying cries. — Shakeſpeare's Cori 0 ; 
Trusrur. adj. [time and fill.) Scaſonable; timely» 

early, 

If this arch-politician find in his pupils any remorſe 
of God's future judgments, he perſuades them that 
great need of men's fouls, that he will accept them 
and upon any condition; interrupting, by his vigilant 
all ofter of time return towards God, Rateigh's . 

Ti'MELESS. adj. [ from time.] . 
1. Unſeaſonable; done at an improper time. 
Nor fits it to prolong the heav'nly tealt 0 
Timeleſs, indecent, but retire to reſt. Pope 3 44 
2. Untimely ; immature ; done before the proper 

A pack of ſorrows, wiiich would prets you you 1 

It unprevented, to your timeleſs grave. Shang 
Noble Glotter's death, 
Who wrought it with the king, and who perform d 


Sbabeſtant. 
W, aller . 


Denhavs 


ris 


Adj 


„any feeling 
God hath 90 
at any time, 
endeavour 
"the Words 


. ” Il, 
ry » " . U 4. SLA Ric la 4 ; 
| The bloody othec of his tien TU MELT: 


Tan 
TiMBLY+ adj, [from time.) Seaſonable; ſufficiently 


early: The weſt-glimmers with ſome ſtreaks of day, 
Now. ſpurs the-lated-traveller apace 
To gain the timely inn. , 
Happy were I'in my timely death, 
Could all my travels warrant me they live, 
Leſt heat ſhould: hinder us, his timeſy care 
Hath unbeſought provided. 
n to my charge, 
And ſhow my, duty by my timely care. | 
Ti/nsLY. adv, (from. time. arly ; ſoon, 
The beds i' th' eaſt are ſoft, and thanks to you, 
That call'd me timeljer than my purpoſe hither, 
Sent to, forewarn 


Shakeſpear e. 
Ion. 
Dryden 


Shakeſpeare. 


Us timely of what elſe might be our loſs, Milton: 
Timely advis'd, the coming evil ſhun; 
Better not do the deed, than weep it done. Prior. 


Tj MEPLEASER. . fe [time and pleaſe.) One who com- 
plies with prevailing opinions, whatever they be. 
Scandal, the ſuppliants for the people, call them 
Timepleaſers, flatterers, foes to nobleneſs. Shakeſpeare. 
Ti MESERVING, #. /, [time and ſerve.) Mean com- 
liance with preſent power. 
If ſuch by trimming and timeſerving, which are but two words 
for the ſame thing, abandon the church of England, this will 
roduce confuſion. South. 
TI'MID. a/. [timide, Fr. timidus, N Fearful; ti- 
morous; wanting courage; wanting boldneſs. 
Poor is the triumph o'er the timid hare. Thomſon. 
T1M1'DITY. 2. J [timidits, Fr. timiditas, Lat. from ti- 
mid.) Fearfulneſs; timorouſneſs ; habitual cowardice. 
The hare figured puſillanimity and rimidity from its temper, 
| | | 8 rown's Vulpar Errours. 
Ti MOROUS. adj, [ timor, Latin.] Fearful ; full of fear 
and ſcruple. | 5 
Prepoſſeſſed heads will ever doubt it, and timorons beliefs will 
never dare to try it. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
The infant flames, whilſt yet they were conceal'd 
In tim*rous doubts, with pity 1 beheld 3 
With caty ſmiles diſpell'd the ſilent fear, 

That durſt not tell me what I dy'd to hear. Prior. 
Ti'MOROUSLY, adv, | from timorous.] Fearfully ; with 
much fear. | , 

We would have had you heard 
The traitor ſpeak, and tim'roufly confeſs 
'The manner and the purpoſe o* his treaſons. Shakeſpeare. 
Though they had ideas enough to diſtinguiſh gold from a ſtone, 
and metal from wood, yet they but timorouſly ventured on ſuch 
terms which ſhould pretend to fignify their real eſſences. Locke. 
Let daſtard ſouls be timorouſly wile : 
But tell them, Pyrrhus knows not how to form 
Far-fancy'd ills, and dangers out of ſight. A. Phillips. 
TruoxousN ESS. 3. / [from timorous.] Fearfulneſs, 
The clergy, through the timorouſneſs of many among them, were 
refuſed to be heard by their council. : Swift. 
Tr ous. adj. [from time.] Early; timely ; not in- 
nate, Obſolete, | 
By a wiſe and timeus inquiſition, the peccant humours and hu- 
mourilts muſt be diſcovered, * or cut off, Bacon. 


TIN. #. 7 Iten, Dutch. 
1. One of the primitive metals, called by the chemiſts 


upiter. | 
1 lead, iron, and tin, have opacity or blackneſs. 
| Peacham on Blazoning. 
Tin ore ſometimes holds about one-ſixth of tin. Woodward. 
2. Thin plates of iron coyered with tin, 
To Tin. v. 4. [from the noun.] To cover with tin. 
To keep the earth from getting into the veſſel, he employed a 
plate of iron tinned over and perforated. le. 
The cover may be tinned over only by nailing of ſingle tin plates 
over it, Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
„New tinning a ſaucepan is chargeable. Swift. 
Tr'xcaL. " A mineral. 
The tincal of the Perſians ſeems to be the chryſocolla 
cients, and what our borax is made of. 
To Tincr, v. a. [tin&us, Lat. teint, Fr.] 
1. To ſtain ; to colour; to ſpot ; to die. | 
Some bodies have a more departible nature than others in coloura- 
tion; for a ſmall quantity of ſaffron will inet more than a very 
great quantity of wine. | Bacon, 
Some were tincted blue, ſome red, others yellow. Brown. 
I diſtilled ſome of the tin&ed liquor, and all that came over was 
as limpid as rock water. | Boyle, 
Thoſe who have preſerved an innocence, would not ſufter the 
whiter parts of their ſoul to be diſcoloured or tincted by the reflec- 
tion of one fin. i Decay of Piety. 
2. To imbue with a taſte, 


We have artificial wells made in in;,!tation of the natural, as 
tinted upon vitriol, ſulphur, and ſteel. Bacon. 


Tixcr. n. / [from the verb.] Colour; ſtain ; ſpot. 
That great med'cine hath 
With his ein gilded thee. Shakeſpeare. 
The firſt ſcent of a veſſel laſts, and the tin& the wool firſt appears 


of, Ben Fonſon. 
Of evening tin## | 
The purple-ſtreaming amethiſt is thine. Thomſon. 


1 n. ſ. [teinture, Fr. tinctura, from tinctus, 
at. 


1. Colour or taſte ſuperadded by ſomething. 

The fight muſt be ſweetly deceived by an inſenſible paſſage from 
bright colours to dimmer, which Italian artizans call the middle 
tinftures. Waton's Architeflure. 

Hence the morning planet gilds her horn, 
By tinfure or refleQtion they augment 
Their ſmall peculiar. 
"Tis the fate of princes, that no knowledge 
Come pure to them, but, paſſing through the eyes 
And ears of other men, it takes a tinfure 
From every channel. Denbam. 
That beloved thing engroſſes him, and, like a coloured glaſs be- 
fore bis eyes, caſts its own colour and tin&ure upon all the images 
of things. | South, 

To begin the praQtice of an art with a light tinFure of the rule, 
is to expoſe ourſelves to the ſcorn of thoſe who are judges. Dryden. 

Malignant tempers, whatever kind of life they are engaged in, 
will diſcover their natural tin&ure of mind. Addiſon. 

Few in the next generation who will not write and read, and 


of the an- 
Woodward. 


Milton, 


ve an early tinfure of religion. Addiſon. 
Sire of her joy, and ſource of her delight ! 
O! wing'd with pleaſure, take thy happy flight, 
And give each future morn a tinfure of thy white. Prior. 


All manners take a tinfure from our own, 
Or come diſcolour'd through our paſſions ſhown. Prior. 
Have a care leſt ſome darling ſcience ſo far prevail over your 
mind, as to give a ſovereign tinure to all your other ſtudies, and 

diſcolour all your ideas. Watts. 
2. Extract of ſome drug made in ſpirits. 

n tinttures drawn, from vegetables, the ſuperfluous ſpirit of wine 
75 — off, leaves the extract of the vegetable. Beyli. 
* Tincturs, u. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To imbue or impregnate with ſome colour or taſte, 
11 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, | 


þ 


| 


[TiincLass. 3. J. [tin and glaſs.) Biſmuth. 


of offending, ſown in our hearts. 


out necks, making a tinking with their feet. Jjaiah. 
His feeble hand a javelin threw, 
Which flutt'ring, ſeem'd to loiter as it flew: 
Juſt, and but barely, to the mark it held, 
And taintly tinkled on the brazen ſhield, Dryden's /Eneid. 


"2D 4 3 


The bright ſun compacts the precious one, | 
| Imparting radiant luſtre like his own : 
l 
| 


He tinctures rubies with their roſy hue, | | 
And on the ſaphire ſpreads a heavenly blue. Blackmore, 
A little black paint will tincture and ſpoil twenty gay colours, 


2. To imbue the mind. 7 


Early were our minds tinfured with a diſtinguiſhing ſenſe of 
good and evil; early were the ſeeds of a divine love, and holy fear 


To Tind, v. a. 
To kindle ; to {et on fire. 


Trxpss. 1. J. [tynbne, rendpe, _ 
eminently inflammable placed to catch 
: Strike on the tinder, ho 

Give me a taper, Shakeſpeare's Othello. 


| To thele ſhameleſs paſtimes were their youth admitted, thereb 
adding, as it were, fire to tinder. 


Any thing 


Hakewill, 
Where ſparks and fire do meet with tinder, 
Thoſe ſparks more fire will ſtill engender, Suckling. 


Whoever our trading with England would hinder, 
To inflame both the nations do plainly conſpire ; 
Becauſe Iriſh linen will ſoon turn to tinder, 
G And wool it is greaſy, and quickly takes fire, _ 
Ti'nper Box. . /. [tinder and box.] The box for 
holding tinder. | 
That worthy patriot, once the bellows 
And tinderbox of all his fellows. Hudibras. 
He might even as well have employed his time in catching 
moles, making lanterns and tinderboxes, 
TI NE. #. J. [tinne, Iſlandick.] 0 
1. The tooth of a harrow ; the ſpike of a fork. 
In the ſouthern parts of England they deſtroy moles by traps 
that fall on them, and ftrike ſharp tines or teeth through them, 


: Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
2. Trouble; diſtreſs, 
The tragical effect, 
Vouchſafe, O thou the mournful'ſt muſe of nine, 
That wont'ſt the tragick ſage for to direct, 


he clouds 
F or puſh'd with winds, rude in their ſhock, 
ine the ſlant lightning; whoſe thwart flame driv'n down, 
Kindles the gummy bark of fir. Milton. 
| The prieſt with holy hands was ſeen to tine 

The cloven wood, and pour the ruddy wine. Dryden. 
2. [rinan, Saxon, o ſout.] 

To Ting. v. . | 


1. To rage; to ſmart. 

2. To fight. | 

Eden ftain'd with blood of many a band | 
Of Scots and Engliſh both, that tined on his ſtrand, Spenſer. 

To TinGs. v. a. [tingo, Lat.] To impregnate or im- 
bue with a colour or taſte, 

Sir Roger is ſomething of an humouriſt; and his virtues, as well 
as imperteRions, are tinged by a certain extravagance, Which 
makes them particularly his. Addiſon's Spectator. 

A red powder mixed with a little blue, or a blue with a little 
red, doth not preſently loſe its colour; but a white powder mixed 

With any colour is preſently ringed with that colour, and is equally 
capable of being tinged with any colour whatever. Newt. Opticks, 

If the eye be tinged with any colour, as in the jaundice, ſo as to 
tinge pictures in the bottom of the eye with that colour, all objects 


3 * 


Spenſer. 


appear tinged with the ſame colour. Newton, 
She lays ſome uſeful bile aſide, | 
To tinge the chyle's inſipid tide z 
Elſe we ſhould want both gibe and ſatire, 1 
And all be burſt with pure good - nature. Prior. 


The infuſions of zhubarb and ſaffron tinge the urine with a high 
yellow. | Arbutbnot on Aliments. 
T1'NGENT, adj. [tingens, Lat.] Having the power to 
tinge. | 
This wood, by the tincture it afforded, appeared to have its co- 
loured part genuine; but as for the white part, it appears much 
leſs enriched with the tingent property. Baoeyle. 


To 'T1i'NGLE. v. u. [tingelen, Dutch.] f 
1. To feel a ſound, or the continuance of a ſound, in 
the ears. This is perhaps rather tin{/e. 
The ears of them that hear it ſhall ting/e. Bible. 
When our ear tingleth, we uſually ſay that ſomebody is talking 
of us; which is an ancient conceit. 2 ; Brown. 
2. To feel a ſharp quick pain with a ſenſation of mo- 
tion. 
The pale boy ſenator yet tingling ſtands. Pape. 
3. To feel either pain or pleaſure with a ſenſation of 
motion, The ſenſe of this word is not very well aſ- 
. certained, 
They ſuck pollution through their tingling veins. Tickel. 
In a palſy, ſometimes the ſenſation or feeling is either totally 
aboliſhed, or dull with a ſenſe of tingling. Arbuthnot. 
To Tink. v. n. [tinnio, Lat. tincian, Welſh.] To make 
a ſharp ſhrill noiſe. : . 
Ti'xxER. 2. / [from tink, becauſe their way of pro- 
claiming their trade is to beat a kettle, or becauſe in 
their work they make a tinkling noiſe.] A mender 
of old braſs, | 
Am not I old Sly's ſon, by education a cardmaker, and now by 
preſent profeſſion a tinker ? Shakeſpeare, 
My copper medals by the pound 
May be with learned juſtice weigh'd : 
To turn the balance, Otho's head 
May be thrown in : and for the mettle, 
: The coin may mend a tinker's kettle, 
To Ti'NKLE. v. u. [tinter, Fr. tinnio, Lat.] 
1. To make a ſharp quick noiſe ; to clink. 
The daughters of Zion are haughty, and walk with ſtretched 


Prior. 


The ſprightly horſe 
Moves to the mufick of his rinkling bells. Dedſley. 
2. It ſeems to have been improperly uſed by Pope. 
The wand'ring ſtreams that ſhine between the hills, 


The grots that echo to the rinklirg rills. Pope. 
3. To hear a low quick noiſe. 
With deeper brown the grove was overſpread, 
A ſudden horrour ſeiz'd his giddy head, | 
And his ears tinkled, and the colour fled. Dryden. 


Ti'NMAN. n. / [tin and man.] A manufacturer of tin, 
or iron tinned over. 
Didſt thou never pop 
Thy head into a tinmen's ſhop ? Prior. 
Ti'nvNER. 3. / [from tin; tin, Saxon. ] One who 
works in the tin mines. 


5 Atterbury. 
22 Gothick ; rendan, Saxon. ] | 


Atterbury. , 


TinT. 1. /. [teinte, Fr. tinta, Ital.] A dye; a colour. 


In funeral complaints and wailful tine. Spenſer, 
To Tine, v. 4. [xynan, Saxon.] 
1. To kindle; to light; to ſet on fire. 
Strifeful Atin in their ſtubborn mind | 
Coals of contention and hot vengeance tin'd. Spenſer. | 


T1i'xnwoRM. . /. An inſect. 
Ti'x v. adj, [tint, nd, Daniſn.] Little; ſmall; 


To TI r. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To top; to end; to cover on the end. 


1 1 


Ly 


The Corniſh men, many of them could for a need live under 
5 Bacon's Henry VII. 


ground, that were tinners. 


Ti'nny. adj. [from tin.] Abounding with tin. 


Thoſe arms of ſea that thruſt into the tinny ſtrand, Drayt. 


Ti'nyENNY. 2. /. A certain cuſtomary duty anciently 


paid to the tithingmen. Bailey. 
Ti'xsBL. 1. /. [etincelle, Fr.] 
1. A kind of ſhining cloth. 
| ' A tinſel vail her amber locks did ſhrowd, 
That ſtrove to cover what it eould not hide. Fairfax. 
It's but a night-gown in reſpe& of yours; cloth of gold and 
cuts, underborne with a bluiſh cinſel. - Shakeſpeare« 
By Thetis' rinſe! ſlipper'd feet, | 
And the ſongs of firens ſweet, Milton. 


2. Any thing ſhining with falſe luſtre 3 any thing ſhewy 


and of little value. 
For favours cheap and common who would ſtrive ? 
Yet ſcatter'd here and there I ſome behold, 


Who can diſcern the tinſel from the gold. D 


If the man will too curiouſly examine the ſuperficial tinſe/ goods 
he undeceives himſelf to his own coſts |» \ Norrin 
No glitt'ring tinſe! of May-fair 
Could with this rod of Sid compare. 


Swifts 
Ye tinſel inſects, whom a court maintains, 
That counts your. beauties only by your ſtains, 
Spin all your cobwebs o'er the eyes of day, 


he muſe's wing ſhall bruſh you all away. Pope. 


To Ti'N$EL. v. a. [from the noun.] To decorate wich 


cheap ornaments; to adorn with luſtre that has no 
value, | | | 
Hence, you phantaſtick poſtillers in ſong, 
My text defeats your art, tis Nature's tongue; 
Scorns all her tinſoil'd metaphors of pelf, 
Illuſtrated by nothing but herſelf, 
She, tinſell'd o'er in robes of varying hues, . 
With ſelf-applauſe her wild creation views; 
Sees momentary monſters riſe and fall, 
And with her own fool's colours gilds them all. 


Cleavelands 


Pope. 


Whether thy hand ſtrike out ſome free deſign, 
Where life awakes, and dawns at ev'ry line; 
Or blend in beauteous tint the colour'd maſs, 


And from the canvas call the mimick face. Popes 
The virtues of moſt men will only blow, | 

Like coy auriculas, in Alpine ſnow : 

Tranſplant them to the equino&tial line, 

Their vigour ſickens, and their tints decline. Harte. 


Though it be allowed that elaborate harmony of colouring, a 
brilliancy of tints, a ſof and gradual tranſition from one to ano- 
ther, preſent not to the eye what an harmonious concert of muſick 


does to the ear; it muſt be remembered, that painting is not 


merely a gratification of fight. Reynolds. 


Bailey, 


puny. A burleſque word. 
Any pu little tigy kick ſhaws. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
hen that I wag a little tiny boy, 
A fooliſh thing was but a wy Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. 
But ah! 1 Far thy little fancy roves j 
On little females, and on little loves; 
Thy pigmy children, and thy tiny ſpouſe, 


The baby playthings that adorn thy houſe, Swift, 
Tir. n. /. (ip, tipken, Dutch.] Top; end; point; 
extremity, CS 


The tip no jewel needs to weary 
The tip is jewel of the ear. Sidney, 
They touch the beard with the tip of their tongue, and wet it. 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
Thrice upon thy fingers tip, 
Thrice upon thy rubied lip. Milton, 


All the pleaſure dwells upon the tip of his tongue. South, 
She has fifty private amours, which nobody yet knows any thing 
of but herſelf, and thirty clandeſtine marriages, that have not been 
touched by the tip of the tongue. Addiſon. 
I no longer look upon lord Plauſible as ridiculous, for admiring 
a lady's fine tip of an ear and pretty elbow, Pope. 


In his hand a reed 
Stood waving, tipp'd with fire. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
With truncheon tipp'd with iron head, 
The warriour to the liſts he led. Hudibras. 
| How would the old king ſmile | 
To ſee you weigh the paws, when ripp'd with gold, 
And throw the ſhaggy ſpoils about your ſhoulders! Addiſon, 
Quarto's, octavo's ſhape the leſs ning pyre, 
And laſt a little Ajax tips the ſpire. 
Behold the place, where if a poet 
Shin'd in deſcription, he might ſhow it; 
Tell how the moon-beam trembling falls, 


Pope's Dunciad. 


And tips with ſilver all the walls, Pope's Horace. 
| Tipe with jet, | 
Fair ermines ſpotleſs as the ſnows they preſs. Thomſon. 


2. To ſtrike lightly ; to tap. 
She writes love-letters to the youth in grace, 
Nay, tips the wink before the cuckold's face. Dryden. 
The pert jackanapes tipped me the wink, and put out his tongue 


at his grandfather, Tatler. 
A third rogue tips me by the elbow, Swift. 
Their judgment was, upon the whole, 
That lady is the dulleſt ſoul j | 
Then tipr their forehead in a jeer, 
As who ſhould ſay, ſhe wants it here. Swift. 
When I ſaw the keeper frown, 
Tipping him with half a crown, 
Now, taid 1, we are alone, 
Name your heroes one by one. | Swift, 


Tirr RT. . /. [rzpper, Sax.] Something worn about 
the neck. | 


His turban was white, with a ſmall red croſs on the top: he 
had allo a tippet of fine linnen. acone 


To Ti'PPLE, v. n, [tepel, a dug, old Teutonick.] To 
drink luxuriouſly ; to waſte life over the cup. | 
Let us grant it is not amiſs to ſit, | 
And _—_ the turn of tippling with a ſlave, 
To reel the ſtreets at non. Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatr 


To Trink. v. 4. To drink in luxury or exceſs. 
While his canting drone»pipe ſcann'd 
The myſtic figures of her hand, 
He tipples palmeſtry, and dines 
On all her fortune-telling lines. 

To a ſhort meal he makes a tedious grace, 
Before the barley-pudding comes in place 3 
Then bids fall on; himſelf for ſaving charges 
A peel'd ſlic'd onion eats, and tipples verjulce. 

If a ſlumber haply does invade | 
Ayn limbs, my fancy 's till awake, 

houghtful of drink, and eager, in a dream, 
Tipples imaginary pots of ale. 


Ti'yeLs. «. / [from the verb.] Drink; liquor. 
While the tipple was paid for, all Went merrily on. L'Eftrange. 
Ti'yPLED. adj. [from rippe,) Tiply z drank. 
eaſt, 


Cleaveland, . 
Dryden, 


P bilips, 


a 
Merry, we fail from t 
Half tippled at a rainbow feaſt. Dryden. 
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Tirrtr gn. . % [from tipple.] A ſottiſh drunkard; an 
idle drunken fellow. | 


"Ti'esTAPP, 1. . [tip and fff 


1. An officer with a ſtaff tipped with metal. 
2. The ſtaff itſelf ſo tipt, 
One had in his hand a 7% of a yellow cane, tipped at both 
ends with blue. Bacon, 
T'i'yby, adj, [ftom ripple.) Drunk ; overpowered with 
exceſs of drink, 
The riot of the ripfy bacchanals, 
Tearing the 'Thracian ſinger in their rage. 
Welcome joy and feaſt, 
Midnight ſhout and revelry, 
a Tipſy dance and jollity. . 
Ti'rror, n. , [tip and toe.) The end of the toe. 
Where the fond ape himſelf uprearing high, 
Upon his riproes ſtalketh ſtately by, —Spenſe Hubberd's Tale, 
He that outlives this day, and comes ſafe home, 
Will tand a tee when this day is nam'd, 
And rouze him at the name of Criſpian, Shakeſpeare, 
Night's candles are burnt out, and jocund day 


Shakeſpeare. 


Milt on. 


Stands =_ bn the miſty mountains' tops, Shakeſpeare, 
Religion ſtands on tte in our land, | 
Ready to paſs to the American ſtrand, Herbert. 


Ten ruddy wildings in the wood 1 found, 
And ſtood on ite from the ground. 


Tin E. v. J [tayr, Dutch.] 


1. Rank; row. Sometimes written ier. 

Your lowelt tire of ordnance mult lie four foot clear above water, 
when all loading is in, or elſe thole your beſt pieces will be of ſmall 
ule at fea, in any grown weather that makes the billows to riſe, 

Raleigh's Eſſays. 


Dryden. 


Stood rank'd of ſrraphim another row, 


In poſture to diſplode their ſecond tire 
Of thunder, Milton's Paradiſe Left. 


In all thoſe wars there were few triremes, moſt of them being of 
one tire Of cars of fifty banks, Arbutbnot. 


2. [Corrupted from tiar or tiara, or from attire.] A 


head-dreſs. 
On her head ſhe wore a tire of gold, 


Adorn'd with gems and ouches. Spenſer. 

Here is her picture: let me ſee; 
If 1 had ſuch a tire, this face of mine 
Were full as lovely ay is this of hers. Shakeſpeare. 


The judge of torments, and the king of tears, 
Now fills a burniſh'd throne of quenchlets fire, 
And for his old fair robes of light he wears 
A eee mantle of dark flame; the tire, 
"hat crowns his hated head, on high 5 75 Craſhaw. 
When the fury took her ſtand on high, 
A hifs from all the ſnaky tire went rounds 
3» Furniture ; apparatus, | 
Saint George's worth 
Enkindles like deſire of high exploits : 
Immediate fieges, and the tre of war 
Rowl in thy cager mind. Philips. 
When they firit peep forth of the ground, they ſhew their whole 
tire of leaves, then flowery, next ſeeds. Woodward. 
To'Vinn, wv. 4. [vinian, Saxon, ] 
1. To fatigue ; to make weary ; to 
with labour or tediouſneſs. 
Tir'd with toil, all hopes of ſafety paſt, 
From pray'rs to withes he deſcends at laſt, 
For this a hundred voices 1 deſire, 
To tell thee what a hundred tongues wou'd tire; 
Yet never could be worthily expreſt, 
How deeply thou art ſeated in my breaſt, Dryden's Perſius. 


2. It has often ove added, to intend the ſignification. 
Otten a few that are (tif do tire out a greater number that are 
more moderate, Bacon's Hayn. 


Pope. 


haraſs; to wear out 


Dryden. 


A lonely way 
"The cheerleſs Albion wander'd half a day z | 
Tir'd ont, at length a ſpreading ſtream he ſpy'd. Tickel, 
3. [From attire or tire, from tiara.) To dreſs the head, 
W painted her tac, and tired her head. 2 Kings, ix. 30. 
To ' 8 v. u. [xeopan, Saxon.) To fail with weari- 
nei, | | 
Ti'axoNngss, . / [from tired.) State of being tired; 

wearineſs, | | 

It ie not through the tiredneſs of the age of the earth, but 
through our den negligence, that it hath not tatisfied us bounti- 


fully, Ii. leu e Providence. 
Ti'xx30Mr. adj, [from tire.) Weariſome; fatiguing; 
tedious. 


Since the inculcating precept upon precept will prove riveſome to 
the reader, the poet mult ſometimes relieve the tubject with a plea- 
ſant and pertinent digrefſion, Addiſon, 

Nothing is fo tireſome as the works of thoſe criticks who write in 
a dogmatick way, without language, genius, or imagination. _ 

F Addiſon, 
[1 kK8OMKNB88. . / [from 7ire/ome.] AR or quality 
of being tireſome, 
"Vi kKWOMAN, . / [/ire and wwoman.] A woman whoſe 
bulineſs is to make dreſles for the head. 

Why ſhould they not value themlelyes for this outſide faſhion- 
ablenetn of the tirevoman's making, when their parents have (o 
early inſtructed them to do fo ? Locke on Hducat ion. 

TixinGHouss, 1, / [tre and houſe, or room.] Ihe 
'I\'xinarooOM, J room in which players dreſs for the 
lage. | 

his green plot ſhall be our age, this hawthorn brake our tiring- 
bos 'ts Sbadeſpeure. 

Man's life 's a tragedy ; his mother's womb, 
From which he enters, da the tiringroom 3 
This ſpacious earth the theatre, and the ſtage 
That country which he lives in; pallions, rages 
. Folly, and vice, are actors. ; 
Ti RWI. 5. A [ wanellns, Lat.] A bird, 
I, contracted for / 7, 
WY "Tix deſtiny unſhunnable, Shateſpeare, 
Ti's1CAL. ad, [ for 2%, al.) Conſumptive. 
Tick, % [corrupted from /.] Conſumption; 
morbid waſte, 
ue *. *. J. Le, Fr. ripan, to Nene, Norman 
daxon.] Cloth interwoven with gold or filver, or 
hgured colours. 
In their glittering es emblar'd 
Holy memorials, atts of seal aud love, 
Recorded eminent, Milton's Para Loft, 
A robo of inns RIA with golden wir 1 
An upper vet, once Helen's rich attire ; 
From Argos by the fam'd aduitiets brought, 
With golden flow'rs and winding foliage wrought, Dryden, 
To lieu. w. 4, | from the noun.] Jo interweave ; 
kt variegate. | 
he chariot was covered With cloth of gold riod upon blue, 
| Na New -es. 

They have dern always irik of their blethngs to countenance 
any great 1Qtion t and then, acevrding a It mould profper, ta % 
„pont forne pratence v3 other, \ 


Wotton, 


Ainfroorth, 


| Tir. . /. [titelle, old Fr, titulus, Lat.] 


N en. 


i 


Mercy will ſit between, 
Thron'd in celeſtial ſheen, 


Witch radiant feet the ud clouds down Rteering, Milton. 
TiIT«-#:A 
1. A ſmall horſe: generally in contempt. 
No ſtoring of paſture with baggagely tit, 
With ragged, with aged, and evil at hit. Tuſſer. 


Thou might'ſ have ta'en example 
rom what thou read'ſt in ſtory ; 
Being as worthy to fit 
On an ambling tit 
As thy predecetlor Dory, 
2, A woman : in contempt, 
What does this envious tit, but away to her father with a tale ? 

L' Eftrange. 
Dry en. 


Denbam. 


A willing tie that will venture her corps with you. 
Short pains for thee, for me a ſon and heir, 
Girls coſt as many throes in bringing forth 
Beſide, when born, the tits are little worth, ; 
3. A titmouſe or tomtit. [parus, Lat.) A bird. 
Tir BIT. n. /. [properly tidbit z tid, tender, and bit.] 
Nice bit ; nice food, 
John pampered etquire South with tiebits till he grew wanton. 
Arbuthnot, 
Ti THEABLE, adj. [from tithe.) Subject to the payment 
of tithes ; that of which tithes may be taken. 
The popith prieſt ſhall, on taking the oath of allegiance to his 


D ryden. 


majeſty, be entitled to a tenth part or tithe of all things ritheable in. 


Ireland belonging to the papiſts, within their reſpective pariſhes, 


Sift, 
TITHE. . / [ceoða, Saxon, tent h.] 
1. The tenth part; the part aſſigned to the main- 


tenance of the miniſtry, 
Many have made witty invectives againſt uſury : they ſay, that 
it is pity the devil ſhould have God's part, which is the the. 
: Bacon. 
Sometimes comes ſhe with a 7ithe pig's tail, 
Tickling the parſon as he lies aſleep, 
Then dreams he of another benefice, 
2. The tenth part of any thing. 
I have ſearched man by man, boy by boyz the tithe of a hair 
was never loſt in my houle before, Shakeſpeare. 
Since the firſt ſword was drawn about this queſtion, 
Ev'ry tithe (oul *'mongſt many thouſand diſmes | 
Hath been as dear as Helen, Shateſp, Troilus and Creſſida, 
3. Small part; ſmall portion, unlels it be miſprinted 
for titles. 
Offenſive wars for religion are ſeldom to be approved, unleſs 
they have ſume mixture of civil tithes, Bacon. 
To Piru. v. a. [xeodian, Saxon. ] To tax; to levy 
the tenth part. | 
When 1 come to the tithing of them, I will zitbe them one with 
another, and will make an lriſhman the tithingman. 
Spenſer en Ireland. 


Shakeſpeare. 


By decimation and a tithed death, 
If thy revenges hunger for that food | 
Which nature loaths, take thou the deſtin'd tenth, Shak. 
When thou haſt made an end of tithing all the tithes of thine in- 
creaſe, the third year, the year of titbing, give unto the Levite, 
ſtranger, fatherleſs, and widow. _ Deut. xxvi. 12. 
To Tir uz. v. u. Io pay tithe. 
For lambe, pig, and calf, and for other the like, 
Tithe ſo as thy cattle the lord do not ſtrike, Tuſſer. 
TiTHuR. v. / [from mary One who gathers tithes, 


'TiTHING, . /. | tithinga, law Latin, from tithe.] 


1. Tithing is the number or company of ten men with | 
their families knit together in a ſociety, all of them | 


being bound to the king for the peaceable and good 
behaviour of each of their ſociety : of theſe compa- 
nies there was one chief perſon, who, from his office, 
was called (toothingman) tithingman; but now he 
is nothing but a conſtable. Convel, 
Poor Tom, who is whipt from tithing to tithing, and ſtock pu- 
nithed and impriſoned, Shale eures King Lear. 
2. Tithe ; tenth part due to the prieſt, 
"Though vicar be bad, or the parton be evil, 
Go not tor thy titbing thy ſelf to the devil. Tuſſer. 
Ti'TH1NGMAN, A. J | tithing and man.] A petty peace- 
officer ; an under conſtable, | 
His hundred is not at his command further than his prince's 
| ſervice; and alſo every tithingman may controul him. Spenſer. 
Ti'THYMAL. n. / [| tithymalle, French; tythymallus, 
Latin,] An herb. Ainſworth, 
To Ti'rILLATE. b. u. [titillo, Lat.] To tickle, 
Juſt where the breath ot lite his noſtrils drew, 
A charge of ſnutt the wily virgin threw 
The gnomes direct to ev'ry atom juſt 
The punyent grains of citi//ating duſt, 
TitTiLLA rioxN. mn. /½ [titillation, 
Lat. from itillate.] 
1. The a& of tickling. 


Pope. 
French; titillatio, 


Tickling cauſeth laughter; the cauſe may be the emiſſion of the | 


ſpirits, and ſo of the breath, by a flight from tirillation. 
2. The ſtate of being tickled. | | 
In ſweets, the acid particles ſeem fo attenuated in the oil, as only 
to produce a ſmall and gratetul titillation. Arduthnot. 
3. Any flight or petty pleaſure, | 
The delights which relult from theſe nobler entertainments, our 
cool thoughts need not be aſhamed of, and which are dogged by no 
luch fad ſequels as are the products of thoſe titi/lations that reach 
no higher than the ſenſes, Glanville, 
Ti'TLARK. 2. / A bird. | 
The ſmaller birds do the like in their ſeaſons ; as the leverock, 
titlark, and linnet. | Walton. 


Bacon. 


1. A general head compriſing particulars, 

"Three draw the experiments of the former four into titlet and 
tables tor the better drawing ot obſervations ; theſe we call com- 
pilers, Bacon. 

Among the many preferences that the laws of England have 
above others, I ſhall ſingle out two particular rie/es, which glve a 
handſome {pecimen of their excellencies above other laws in other 
parts or tje/es of the ſame, Hale, 

2. An appellation of honour, 
Vo leave his wife, to leave his babes, 
His manſion, and his title in a place 
From whence himſelf does fly ? Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
M an over men 
He made not loid 2 ſuch tie to himſelf 
Reſetving. 
3. A name; an appellation, 
My name 's Macbeth, 
he devil himfelf could not pronounce a firle 


AMiiton. 


Mole hateful to mine ear, Shateſpeare's Macdeth. 
In worthy 1 ſuch title ſhould belong 
To me tranigreſlor, Milton. 


4. The firit page of a book, telling its name, and ge- 
nerally irs ſubject ; an inſcription. - 
This man's brow, like to a bitte leaf, 
Foretels the nature of a tragick volume. 


Shateſpeare. 


Our adverſaries encourage a writer who Gans dad... 
much as a title page with propriety, furniſh out fs 
Others with wiſhful eyes on glory look, 
When they have got their picture towards a book 
Or pompous title, like a gaudy ſign ö 
Meant to betray dull ſots to wretched wine, 
5. A claim of right. 
Let the title of a man's right be called in queſtion; are 
bold to rely and build upon the judgment 3 are we 
their {kill in the laws I 920 of ſuch as are famous for 


Is > man impoveriſhed by purchaſe? it ! Hooker, 
money for a lye, and took 4 title for a — cauſe he paid bis 


Tang, 


Tis our duty auth. 
Such monuments, as we can build, to raiſe 
Leſt all the world prevent what we ſhould do 
And claim a title in him by their praiſe, ! D 
If there were no laws to protect them, there were no li den, 
this world for good men; and in effect there would be no link r- 
it were a ſin in them to try a title, or right themſelves by than if 
: Kettlews, 
To revenge their common injuries, though you h 3 
title by your birth, you had a 3833 by nn e * 
Cope mans here Zoos 47 title to Orange, 25 
the diſcretion of a girl ! ſhe will be ' : 
has not a title to make — one. e thing th 


0 8 
To Ti'TLE. v. a. [from the noun.) To tithe; © 


name; to call. 
To theſe, that ſober race of men, whoſe 1; 
Religious titled them the ſons of God, _ 
Shall yield up all their virtue, all their fame, 


„ Isnobiy! Milton's Paradiſ, 
T1 TLELESS. aj, [from title.] Wantin * 
pellation. Not 8 uſe. l W 


He was a Kind of nothing, ritleleſs, 
27 he had forg'd himſelf a name o' th' fire 
f burning Rome. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanut. 
Ti TLEPAGE. . J [title and page.] The Page con. 
taining the title of a book. | 
We ſhould have been pleaſed to have ſeen our | 
bottom of the titlepage. | | Te a . 
T1"rMovsE, or f. n. /. [tijt, Dutch, a chick, or 
bird ; titlingier, Iſlandick, a little bird: 
little in the Teutonick dialect.] 
birds. 
The nightingale is ſovereign of ſong, 
Before him ſits the titmouſe ſilent by, 
And 1 untit to thruſt in ſkilful throng, 
Should Colin make judge of my foolerie. 


den, 
mall 
tit ſignifies 
A ſmall ſpecies of 


The titmouſe and the pecker's hungry brood, Gin 
And Progne with her boſom ſtain'd in blood. Dryden, 
To T1'TTER. v. z. [ formed, I ſuppoſe, from the ſound. 


To laugh with reſtraint ; to laugh without mu 
noe, 
In flow'd at once a gay embroider'd race, 
p And titt'ring puſh'd the pedants off the place. 
Ti'TTeR. 2. / [from the verb.] 
1. A reſtrained laugh. 
2, I know not what it ſignifies in Ter. 


From wheat go and take out the rirters or tine, 
If eare be not forth, it will riſe again fine. | 


: Tuffer, 
T1'TTLE, 2. / [I ſuppoſe from t.] A ſmall partic; 

a point ; a dot, 
In the particular which concerned the church, the Scots would 


Pape. 


never depart from a ritt e. Clarendon. 
Angels themſelves diſdaining 
T' approach thy temple, give thee in command 
What to the ſmalleſt 7irrle thou ſhalt ſay SANS 
To thy adorers. Milton. 


They thought God and themſelves linked together in ſo faſt a 
covenant, that, although they never performed their part, God was 
yet bound to make good every tittle of his. South. 

Ned Faſhion hath been bred about court, and underſtands to a 
tittle all the punctilios of a drawing-room. Swift. 
You are not advanced one titt/e towards the proof of what you 
intend, -  __ Waterland. 

Ti'rTLETATTLE. ». / [A word formed from tatrle 
by a ludicrous reduplication,] Idle talk; prattle; 
empty gabble. | | | 
As the foe drew near 
With love, and joy, and life and dear, 
Our don, who knew this titrletatrle, 
Did, ſure as trumpet, call to battle, Priv. 

For every idle tittletattle that went about, Jack was ſuſpected for 
the author, . Arbutbnot's Hiſtory of fobn Bull. 

To T1'TTLETATTLE. v. 2. [from zattle,) To prate 
idly. | 

ou are full in your tittlctuttlings of Cupid : here is Cupid, and 

there is Cupid: I Willxell you now what a good old woman told 
me. 5 8 f Sidney. 

TiTuBaA'TION. 2. / [titubo, Lat.) The act of ſtum- 
bling. | 

Ti'TVULAR, adj. [titulaire, Fr, from titulus, Lat.] No- 
minal ; having or conferring only the title. 

They would deliver up the kingdom to the king of England to 
ſhadow their rebellion, and to be titu/ar and painted head of those 


_ arms, | Bacon's Henry VII. 
Thrones, virtues, powers, 
If theſe magnifick titles yet remain, | 
Not merely titulur. Milton, 


Both Valerius and Auſtin were titular biſhops. \, Avliffe 
TiruLa'riTY. 2. . [from titular.) The Nate ot be- 
ing titular. | 0 

Julius, Auguſtus, and Tiberius, with great humility received - 
the name of Imperator; but their ſucceſſors retain the ſame evca 
in its titularity. N Brown's Vulgar Ern. 

Ti ruULARY. adj. [titulaire, Fr. from ritulus, Lat.] 
1. Conſiſting in a title. & 

The malecontents of his kingdom have not been baſe nor 19 

impoſtors, but of an higher nature. Bacon's Henry VI. 
2. Relating to a title. 

William the Conqueror, howſoever he uſed the power of a co" 
queror to reward his Normans, yet mixed it with a titulary pic” 
tence, grounded upon the Conteſſor's will. 4% 


Ti'rutary. . / [from the adj.] One that has 1 
title or right. 
The pertons deputed for the celebration of theſe maſſes were . 
ther titu/aries nor perpetual curates, but perſons entirely conduct» 
tious. A ie“ Por of a 
'Ti'vy. adj. [A word expreſſing ſpeed, from 7«13)» 
the note of a hunting ben) | 
In a bright moon-thine while winds whiſtle loud, 
Ty, tivy, tivy, we mount and we fly, 
All rocking in a downy white cloud : 
And leſt our leap from the ſky ſhould prove too far, 


We ſlide on the back of a new-falling ſtar. Did. 
To. ad. Ivo, Saxon ; te, Dutch.] : 
1. A particle coming between two verbs, and noting 


the ſecond as the object of the firſt. 
The delay of our hopes teaches us te mortify our deũires. 


Fm. 
2. It 


10 


es the intention. Cl 
ge oe fool! with horny hoofs to paſs 
O'er * = of reſounding braſs, l PIP 
. Dryden 3 . 
To ret * Dos = 
Italy, to call me , 's Love. 
* 1d by deſpair, again I go to try | e * 
The fate of arma, reſoly'd in fight to die. Dryden. 
It notes the conſequence. 
3 U have done my utmoſt to lead my life ſo pleaſantly as to forget 
all mis Pope, 


fortunes . * . - 
After an adjective it notes its object. 
+ We ready are to try our fortunes Fe 1 
the laſt man. bakeſpeare's V. 
lawlefs ſword his children's blood 0:41 ſhed, Wi 
Increas'd for Naughter, born to beg their bread, Sandys. 
Noting futurity. | | : 
Fo It is not blood and bones that can be conſcious of their own 
hardne(s and redneſsz and we are till to ſeek for ſomething elſe in 
ur frame that receives thoſe impreſſions. 


0 
1 oy / uh Backward and forward. 
. 0 an * 
Iſmay binds and looſeth ſouls condemn'd to woe, 
And ſends the devils on errands to and fro. Fairfax, 
The ſpirits perverſe 
With eaſy intercourſe paſs to and fro, 
To tempt or puniſh mortals, Milton, 


Dreſs it not till the ſeventh day, and then move the joint to and 
fro Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Maſſes of marble, originally beat off from the ſtrata of the neigh- 
bouring rocks, rolled to and again till they were rounded to the form 
of pebbles. | Woodward on Foſſils. 
The winds in diſtant regions blow, 
Moving the world of waters to and fro. Addiſon. 
The mind, when turn'd adrift, no rules to guide, 
Drives at the mercy of the wind and tide; 
Fancy and paſſion toſs it to and fro, 
A while torment, and then quite fink in woe, 
0. re poſition. 
0 * motion towards : op ed to from. 
With that ſhe to him afreſh, and ſurely would have put pos his 


You Ag · 


. idney. 
. Tybalt fled; 9 
But by and by comes back to Romeo, 3 
And t 't they go like 1 Sbaleſpeare. 
to him again, entreat him, 


Give not over ſo N 


Kneel down before him. 7 2 Meaſure for Meaſure. | 
1'll t him again in the name of Brook; he'll tell me all his 
purpoſe, Shakeſpeare's Merry Mes of Windſor. | 


I'll to the woods among the happier brutes ; 


Come, let's away. : Smith, 
2. Noting accord or adaptation. 
Thus they with ſacred thought 
Mov'd on in filence to ſoft pipes. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, 
3. Noting addreſs or compellation. 
o you, my noble Lord of Weſtmoreland, | 
II pledge your grace. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 


Here 's to you all, gentlemen and let him that 's good-natur'd 


in his drink pledge me. Denbam's Sephy. 
Now, to you, Raymond: can you youw no-reaſon 
Why I repoſe ſuch confidence in you Do den. 


4 Noung attention or application, 
urn out, you rogue | how like a beaſt you lie 
Go buckle to the law.  _ Dryden's Juvenal. 
Sir Roger's kindneſs extends to their children's children, Addiſ. 
5. Noting addition or accumulation. 
Wiſtom he has, and ro his wiſdom courage; EE 
Temper to that, and unto all ſucceſs, . Denham's Sopby. 
6, Noting a ſtate or place whither any one goes. 
Take you ſome company, and away to horſe, 
He ſent his —_— grandchild te prentice. 
Noting oppoſition. 
g Wo * in the fighting field 


Twenty to one offend more in writing too much than too little; 
even as twenty to one fall into ſickneſs rather by overmuch fulneſs 
than by any lack. ; Aſcbam's Schoolmaſter, 

The burial muſt be by the ſmallneſs of the proportion as fifty to 
one; or it muſt be holpen by ſomewhat which may fix the ſilver 
never to be reſtored when it is incorporated, 


Bacon's Phyfical Remains. 

With a funnel filling bottles; to their capacity they will all be 
full, Ben Jonſon. 
Phyſicians have two women patients to one man. raunt. 


When an ambaſſador is diſpatched to any foreign ſtate, he ſhall 
be allowed to the value of a ſhilling a day, Addiſon. 


Among the ancients the weight of oil was to that of wine as | 


nine to ten. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
Suppoſing them to have an equal ſhare, the odds will be three to 

one on their fide. Swift, 
10, Noting poſſeſſion or appropriation, 


Still a greater difficulty upon tranſlators riſes from the peculiari- 
ties every language hath to itſelf, 


a 4 F. elton. 
11. Noting perception. 
The flow'r itſelf is glorious to behold, 
Sharp to the taſte, Dryden: Virgil. 


12, Noting the ſubje& of an affirmation, 
I truſt, I may not truſt thee ; for thy word 
Is but the vain breath of a common man: 


Believe me, I do not believe thee, man; 
I have a king's oath to the contrary, Sbabeſp. King Jobn. 


13. In compariſon of, 


All that they did was piety to this, Ben Jonſon. 
There is no fool to the ſinner, who every moment — 
oul, Tillotſon. 


14. As far as, 


Some Americans, otherwiſe of quick parts, could not count to 
one thouſand, nor had any diſtinct idea of it, though they could 
reckon very well to twenty. 

Coffee exhales in roaſt 
of its weight. 


15. Noting intention. 
This the conſul ſees, yet this man lives ! 
Partakes the publick cares; and with his os 
Marks and points out each man of us to ſlaughter. B. Jonſon. 
16. After an adjective it notes the object. 
Draw thy ſword in right. 
I'll draw it 


as a nt to the crown, 
And in that quarrel uſe it to the death. 


ng to the abatement of near one-fourth 
Arbuthnot on Aliments, 


Shakeſprare. 
Fate and the dooming gods are deaf to tears, ryden. 
All were attentive to the godlike man, 
When from his lofty couch he thus began. Dryden, 
17. Song obligation, 
The Rabbing ſubtilely diſtinguiſh between our duty to God, and 
te out parents, | | | | Holyday. 


Bentley. 


pie ro : 
iſon. 


Dryden. | 


Shall dare thee foot to foot with ſword and ſhield, 
8. Noting amount. | = 
'There were to the number of three hundred horſe, and as many 
thouſand foot Engliſh. Bacon: War with Spain. | 
9. Noting proportion. | | 
Enoch, whoſe days were, though many in reſpect of ours, yet 
ſcarce as three to nine, in compariſon of theirs with whom ns 
ookere 
BED With theſe bars againſt me, 
And yet to win her—— all the world to nothing. Shakeſp. 


Almaneor is taxed with changing ſides, and what tie has he on 
— n "high ww — their ſubjeR, and he is in- 
to a - Dryden. 
18, R pecting. Ne "MY 
He's walk'd the way of nature ; 


And to our ſes he li b 
The effects of fuck a aivigon 3 


not only with regard to 


fion are pernicious to the laſt degree, 
thoſe advantages which they give the com- 
mon enemy, but to thoſe private evils which they produce in every 
particular, | Addiſon's Spefator, 
19. Noting extent. 
From the beginning to the end all is due to ſupernatural grace. 
| Hammond 


20. Towards. | 
. She tretch'd her arms to heav'n, Dryden. 

21, Noting preſence, 
She ſtill beareth him an invincible hatred, and revileth him to 
his face, | Swift, 
22. Noting effect; noting conſequence. | 


Factions carried too high are much to the prejudice of the au- 
thority of princes, 


He Was wou ded t fi rſe h po l l : 
n ranive the tem i 
i : ra muſc e, and — 


crowded te 


By the diſorder in the retreat, great numbers were 
. Clarendon, 


dea 
Ingenious to their ruin, ev'ry age 
Improves the act and inſtruments of rage. Waller. 
Under how hard a fate are women born, 
Priz'd to their ruin, or expos'd to ſcorn |! Waller. 


To prevent the aſperſion of the Roman majeſty, the offender 
was whipt to death. 


hus, to their fame when finiſh'd was the fight, 

The victors from their lofty ſteeds alight. Dryden. 
Oh frail eſtate of human things ! 

Now to our coſt your emptineſs we know. Dryden. 


A Britiſh king obliges himſelf by oath to execute juſtice in 

mercy, and not to exerciſe either to the total excluſion of the other. 

Addi *. 

The abuſe reigns chiefly in the country, as 1 found ro my = 

tion, when I was laſt there, in a viſit I made to a neighbour, Swift, 
: Why with malignant elogies increaſe 

The people's fears, and praiſe me v my ruin? 


Smith. 

It muſt be confeſſed to the N of human nature, that this 

is but too juſt a 8 of itſelf, | Breome's Odyſſey. 
23. After a verb, 7 notes the object. | 


Give me ſome wine; fill full: 

I drink to th general joy of the whole table, | 

And to our dear friend [Trl Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
Had the methods of education been directed 79 their right end, 

this ſo neceſſary could not have been neglected. Locke. 
This lawfulneſs of judicial proceſs appears from theſe legal courts 
erected to miniſter to it inthe apoſtle's days. Kettleqworth, 
Many of them have expoſed to the world the private mifortunes 
of families, Pope. 
24. Noting the degree. 
This weather=glaſs was fo placed in the cavity of a ſmall re- 
ceiver, that only the ſlender part of the pipe, to the height of four 
inches, remained expoſed to the open air, Boyle, 
| Tell her, thy brother languiſhes to death. Addiſon, 
A crow, though hatched under a hen, and who never has ſeen 
any of the works of its kind, makes its neſt the ſame, to the lay- 
ing of a ſtick, with all the neſts of that ſpecies, Addiſon. 
If he employs his abilities ro the beſt advantage, the time will 
come when the Supreme Governor of the world ſhall proclaim his 
worth before men and angels, oy, 1s Speclator. 
25. Before day, to notes the preſent day ; before mor- 
roa, the next day coming; before night, either the 
_ . preſent night, or night next coming. 
| Banquo, thy ſoul's flight, 

If it find heav'n, muſt find it out to night, . 
T0 day they chas'd the boar, teuay. 
This ought rather to be called a full purpoſe of committing 2 

to day, than a reſolution of leaving it to morrozwv, Calamy. 

26. To day, to night, to morrow, are uſed, not very pro- 
perly, as ſubſtantives in the nominative and other 
caſes. 5 

To morronv, and to morrow, and to morrow, 

Creeps in this petty pace from day to day; 

And all our yeſterdays have lighted fools | 

The way to duſky death. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 

The father of Solomon's houſe will have private conterence with 
one of you the next day after to morroto. Bacon. 

To day is ours, why do we fear? 
To day is ours, we have it here; 
Let's baniſh bus'neſs, baniſh ſorrow, 
To the gods belongs to morroxw, 
To morrow will deliver all her charms 
Into my arms, and make her mine for ever. 
For what to morrow ſhall diſcloſe, 
May ſpoil what you to night propoſe 1 
England may change, or Cloe ſtray z 
Love and life are for to day, | Prior. 
Top. n. . (rade, Saxon.] A paddock; an animal 
reſembling a frog; but the frog leaps, the toad 
crawls: the toad is accounted venomous, perhaps 
without reaſon. | ; 
From th" extremeſt upward of thy head, 
To the deſcent and duſt below thy foot, 
A moſt toad-ſpotted traitor. Shakeſpeare's King Jobn, 
I had rather be a toad, ' 

And live upon the vapour of a dungeon, 

Than keep a corner in the thing I love _ 

For others uſe. Shakeſpeare's Othello, 

In the great plague there were ſeen, in divers ditches about 
London, many toads that had tails three inches long, whereas toads 
uſually have no tails. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

In hollow caverns vermin make abode, 

The hiſſing ſerpent, and the ſwelling road. 
To'apri8Hn. 2. / A kind of ſea-fiſh, 
To'abrLax. 1. /. A plant. | 
To'ansTONE. n, /. our and fone.) A concretion 

ſu pang to be found in the head of a toad, 

I ie toadſtone preſumed to be found in the head of that animal, 
is not a thing impoſſible. Br oxwn's Vulgar Errours, 


To'apsTOOL., . . [toad and fool.) A plant like a 
muſhroom. 
The griſly tedeftool grown there mought I ſee, 
And loathing paddocks lording on the ſame. Spenſer. 
Another imperfe& plant like a muſhroom, but ſometimes as 
broad as a hat, called roadftoo/, is not eſculent. Bacon, 
To ToasT. v. a. [torreo, toſtum, Latin. ] 
1. To dry or heat at the fire, 
The earth whereof the graſs is ſoon parched with the ſun, and 
toaſted, is commonly forced earth. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


To allure mice I find no other magick, than to draw out a piece 
of toaſted cheeſe, Brown. 


2. To name when a health is drunk. To toaſt is uſed 


Cowley . 
Dryden. 


Dryden. 


commonly when women are named. 
Several popiſh gentlemen roaſted many loyal healths, Addiſon. 
We 'll try the empire you ſo long have boaſted; 
And, if we are not prais'd, we Il not be toaſted, Prior, 


ToasT, n./. [from the verb.] 
1. Bread dried before the fire. 


You are both as rheumatick as two dry feaſts j you cannot one 
bear, with another's infirmities. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Every third day take a ſmall a of mmanchet, dipped in oil of 
ſweet almonds new drawn, and ſprinkled with loaf ſugar. 8 
| Bacon Phyſecal Remaint. 


2. Bread dried and put into liquor. 
1 Where 's then potars Sony 
Co-rival'd tneſs? or to ur fle, R 
Or made 48 for Neptune? Shakeſp. Troiſus and Creſſida. 
Some ſquire, perhaps, you take delight to rack | 
Whoſe game is whiſk, whoſe treat a roaſt in ſack. | Popes 
3. A celebrated woman whoſe health is often drunk. 
I ſhall likewiſe mark out every toaft, the club, in which ſhe was 
elected, and the number of votes that were on her ſide. . Addiſene 
Say, why are beauties prais'd and honour'd moſt, 
The wiſe man's paſſion, and the vain man's tat ?? 
Why deck'd with all that land and fea afford, , 
Why angels cali'd, and angel-like ador'd? Popes 
Tos TRR. n./. [from zoaft,.] He who toaſts. 
We ſimple toaſters take delight 
To ſee our women's teeth look white; 
And ev'ry ſaucy ill-bred fellow “ | a 
Sneers at a mouth profoundly yellow. Prior. 
TOBA'CCO. 2. /. [from Tobace or N in America.] 
The flower of the tobacco conſiſts of one leaf, is funnel. ſhaped, 
and divided at the top into five deep ſegments, which expand 
like a ſtar; the ovary becomes an oblong roundiſh membranaceous 
fruit, which is divided into two cells by an intermediate partition, 
and is filled with ſmall roundiſh ſeeds, Miller, 
It is a planet now I ſee; | | 
And, if lerr not, by his proper | 
Figure, that 's like A he 16g Hudibras. 
Bread or tobacto may be negleRed z but reaſon at firſt recom- 
mends their trial, and cuſtom makes them pleaſant. Locke, 
Salts are to be drained out of the clay by water, before it be fit 
for the making tobacco pipes or bricks. Woeodsvard. 
Tos a"ccontsT. 1. J. [from tobacco.) A preparer and 
vender of tobacco. 


Top. ». /. [totte haar, a lock of hair, German. Sinner. 
I believe rightly.] 


1. A buſh; a thick ſhrub. Obſolete. 
Within the ivie ted 
There ſhrouded was the'little god z 
I heard a buſy buſtling. Spenſer's Paſtoralt, 
2. A certain weight of wool, twenty-eight pounds. 
Every eleven weather tods, every tod yields a pound and odd 
ſhillings. | Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tales 
Toe, u. J. [ra, Saxon; feen, Dutch. ] The divided ex- 
tremities of the feet; the fingers of the feet. 
Come, all you ſpirits, 5 
And fill me, from the crown to th' toe, topful 5 
Of direſt eruelty. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Sport, that wrinkled Care derides, b 
And Laughter, holding both his ſides, 
Come, and trip it, as you go, 


On the light fantaſtick toe. Milton. 
. Laſt to enjoy her ſenſe of feeling, 

A thouſand little nerves ſhe ſends Y 
Quite to our foes, and fingers ends. Prior. 


Toro'rs. adv. [zopopan, Saxon. ] Before, Obſolete. 
It is an epilogue, to make plain | | 
Some obſcure precedence that hath tofore been ſain, Shakeſp. 
So ſhall they depart the manor with the corn and the bacon te 
him that hath won it. : atore 
Torr. n, /. [teftum, law Latin. ] A place where a meſ- 
ſuage has ſtood, Cowel and Ainſworth, 


ToD. adj. [togatus, Latin.) Gowned ; dreſſed in 


gowns, | 
. 
erein the conſuls c 
As maſterl 5 mere — without practice, | 
Is all his ſoldierſhip, Shakeſpeare's Othelle, 
TooGr' THER. adv. [roxxSene, Saxon, ] | 
1. In company. 


We turn'd o'er many books tegetber. 8 . 
Both together went into the wood, itons 

2, Not "= z not in ſeparation. 8 
That king joined humanity and policy together, Bacon, 


3. In the ſame place. 
| She lodgeth heat and cold, and moiſt and dry, 
And life and death, and peace and war together. 
4. In the ſame time, 
While he and I live together, I ſhall not be thought the worſt 


poet, ; Dryden, 
5. Without intermiſſion, 
The Portugueſe expected his return for almoſt an age together af. 
ter the battle. Dryden. 
They had a great debate concerning the punjſhment of one of 
their admirals, which laſted a month tcogerber. | 
6. In concert. 
The ſubject is his confederacy with Henry the Ins and the 
wars they made together upon France. iſon on Italy. 
7. In continuity, 4 
Some tree's broad leaves together ſew'd, 
And girded on our loins, may cover round, Milton, 
8. TocxTHER with, In union with; in a ſtate of 
mixture with. 


Take the bad together with the good. Dryden Juvenal. 
To Toit, v. n. [rihan, Saxon; tuy/en, Dutch.) To 
labour ; perhaps, originally, to labour in tillage. 
' This Percy was the man neareſt my foul 3 
Who, like a brother, roi” d in my affairs, 
And laid his love and life under my foot, 
Others ill-fated are condemn'd to foil 


Davies, 


Shakeſpeare, 


Their tedious life, and mourn their purpoſe blaſted 
With fruitleſs act. Prior, 
He views the main that ever foils below. Thomſon. 
To Toit. v. a. 
1. To labour; to work at, | 
Toi d out my uncouth paſſage, forc'd to ride f 
Th' untractable abyſs, Milton. 
2. To weary ; to overlabour. | 
He, tgil”d with works of war, retir'd himſelf 
To Italy. 


Shateſp. Richard II. 
ToiL, . / [from the verb.] | 


1. Labour; fatigue, 


They live to their great both oi and grief, where the blaſphe- 
mies of Arians are renewed. Hooker. 
Not to irkſome toi, but to delight 

He made us. Milton. 
The love of praiſe, howe'er conceal'd by art, 
Reigns more or leſs, and glows in ev'ry heart z 

The proud to gain it foils and teils endure, 
The modeſt ſhun it, but to make it ſure. Young: 


2. [Toile, toikes, Fr. tela, Latin.] Any net or ſnare 
woven or meſhed, 
| She looks like ſleep, 
As ſhe would catch another Antony 
In her ſtrong foil of grace. . © Shakeſp- Antony and Cleop + 
He had fo placed his horſemen arid footmen in the woods, that 
he ſhut up the Chriſtians as it 73 in a toll. | _— 


. 
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All great ſpirits | 
Bear great and ſudden change with ſuch impatience 
As a Numidian lion, when firſt caught, 
Endres the l/ that holds him. 
A fly falls into the roj/ of a ſpiders 
| Fantaſtick honour, thou haſt fram'd a toil "A 
Thyſelf, ro make thy love thy virtue's ſpoil, Dryden. 
TovtT. n./. [relette, Fr.] A dreſing-table. 
The merchant from the exchange returns in peacey 
: And the long lab, urs of the toilet ceaſe, | Pepe. 
To'tusoν. adj, [from toil,] Laborious; weary. 
Thie, were it toilſome, yet with thee were tweefs Milton, 
The law of the fourth commandment was not agreeable to the 
Nate of innocency ; for in that happy ſtate there was no teilen la- 
bour for man or beaſt, | White. 
| While here we dwell, 
What can be toilſeme in theſe pleaſant walks ? Milton. 
Abſent-or dead, ill let a friend be dear, 
A ſigh the abſent claims, the dead a tear; 
Recal thoſe nights that clos'd thy roi/ſeme days, 
Still hear thy Parnel in his living lays, Pope. 
To'tL30MENK4S5, . J. [from toil/ome.) Weariſomenels ; 


laboriouſneſs, 
'To'k#w. . J. [taikns, Gothick ; tacn, Saxon; feychen, 
Dutch, ] | 


1. A ſign, 
Shew me a token for good, that they which hate me may ſee it. 
| Pſalm \xxxvie 17. 


. A mark. 5 
They have not the leaſt toben or ſhew of the arts and induſtry of 
China, Heylyn 


Whereſcever you ſee ingratitude, you wy as infallibly conclude 
that there is a growing ſtock of ill-nature in that breaſt, ay you 
may know that man to have the plague upon whom you lee * 
hens, outh, 

3. A memorial of friendſhip ; an evidence of remem- 


brance. 
Here is a letter from queen Hecuba, 


A token from her daughter, my fair love, Shakeſpeare. 
Whence came this ? 
This Is ſome token from a newer friend, Shaleſpeare, 
Pigwiggen gladly would commend 
dome token to queen Mab to ſend, : 
Were worthy of her wearing. Drayton's Nymphid. 


To To'kin, wv, a, [from the noun.) To make known, 


Not in ule. 

| What In time proceeds, 

May token to the future our paſt deeds, _ : Shakeſpeare. 

Tou v. pret. and part, paſſ. of tell, Mentioned ; re- 

lated, | 
The acts of God, to human ears, 

Cannot without proceſs of ſpeech be 0d. Milton. 

To Tous, v. 4. [This ſeems to be ſome barbarous pro- 


vincial word.] To traia ; to draw by degrees, 
Whatever you obſerve him to be more frighted at than he ſhould, 
tolo him on to by Inſenfible degrees, till at laſt he maſters the difli. 
_ eulty» Locke, 
To'LERAnLE. adj, [tolerable, Fr. tolerabilis, 100 


1. Supportable ; that may be endured or ſupported. 
Yourlelves, who have ſought them, ye ſo excule, as that ye 
would have men to think ye judge them not allowable, but rolera- 
ble only, and to be borne with, for the furtherance of your pur- 
polen, cli the corrupt eſtate of the church may be better * | 
bone. 
It ſhall be more tolerable for Sodom in the day 8 than 
for that eſty. 8 tthew, Xx. 15» 
= Cold and heat ſcarce trolerables . Milton, 
"There is nothing of difficulty in the external performance, but 
Wh. hypocriſy can make tolerable to itielf, Tillotſon, 
2. Not excellent not contemptible z paſſable, 
The reader may be allured of a to/erable tranſlations Dryden. 
Princes have It in their power to keep a majority on their fide 
by any tolerable adminiſtration, till provaked by continual oppreſ- 
ſions, Swi 
To'tLnranbruness. . /½ [from zolerable.] The. Aate of 
being tolerable, 
To'LkkAnLy. adv. [from tolerable.) 
1. ee ; in a manner that may be endured, 
i 


8. Paflably ; neither well nor ill; moderately well. 
Sometimes are found in theſe laxer ſtrata bodies that are ſtill to- 
lerably firm, - Wouward's Natural Hiftery, 
The perſon to whom this head belonged hwughed ANR and 
on particular occalions had acquitted himſelf coderably at a ball. 
Addiſon's Spettator, 


To'ttRANCK., a /. [olerantia, Latin z tolerance, Fr.] 
Power of wx jw. act of enduring. Not uſed, 
though a good word, | 

Diogenes one froſty morning came Into the market-place ſhak- 
Ing, to thew his rolerance 3 many of the people came about him, pi» 


tying him 1 Plato paſſing by, and knowing he did it to be ſeen, 
ſaid, If you pity him Indeed, let him alone th himſelf, Nac. Apoph, 


"There wants nothing but conſideration of our own eternal weal, a | 


tolerance or endurance of being made happy here, and bleſled eter- 
nally, Hammond's Fundamenta's, 


Vo Tor ATH. . a. [tolere, Lat. rolerer, Fr.] To al- 
low ſo as not to hinder ; to ſuffer; to paſs uncenſured, 
Inafinuch as they did refulve to remove only ſuch things of that 
kind as the church might beſt ſpare, retaining the reſidue ;z their 
whole counſel is, in this point, utterly condemned, av having either 
roceeded trom the blindneſs of thoſe times, or from negligence, or 
Yom defire of hvnour and glory, or from an exroncous oplulon that 
fuch things might be tolerated tor a whille, Hooker, 
We (hall tels ate flying horſes, harples, and (atyrs 3 for thele are 
poetical fancies, whole (haded moralities requite their ſubſtantial 
tallitien, Prown's Pulgar Errow's, 
Moen (hould not tolerate themſelves one minute in any known fin, 
Decay of hae 

Cry laß would not be relerated in children.  Loeke, 

We are fully convinced that we ſhall always tolerate them, but 
not that they will tolerate us. Swift, 

Toikna'rioNn, „ %, [tolere, Lat.] Allowance given 
to that which is not o prove, | 

1 ihall not ipeak againſt the indulgence and tolcyation granted ty 
theſe men. Fou th. 

TOLL. „/ ['This word ſeems derived from relle, 
Lat, voll, Saxon: tel, Dutch; re, Daniſh ; roll, 
Welch ; raillie, French.] An exciſe of 8 1 a 
(eizare of ſome part for permiſſion of the reſt, 

W, in law, has two fignifications t Act, a liberty to buy and 
fell within the precinQts of a manor, which ſeems to import as 
much ax a falt or markets ſecondly, a tribute ot cuſtom paid for 
pailagr, Convel, 

Kmplon and Dudley the people eſteemed as his horſe. leeches, 
bold men, that twok tet of their maſter's grift. Bacen 

The fame Prufias joined with the Rhodians againſt the Byean- 
tines, and Ropped them from levying the rol? upon thelt trade into 
the Kusine. Arduthnee, 

7. fort, v.n [from the noun. ] 

1. To pay toll or tallage, 
| will buy we a foninlaw In a fahr, and ref? for him + for thle, 


Denham's Sophy. | 
T 5 


"| To'mnoy. . /. Tom, a diminutive of Thomas, and boy.] 


TON 


| Whete, when, 'by whom, and what y' were fold for, 
And in the open market told for ? ; 
2. To take toll or tallage. 


The meale the more yeeldeth, if ſervant be true, 
And miller that tolleth takes none but his due. Tuſſer. 
3. 10 know not whence derived.] To ſound as 4 ſingle 
ell, 
The firſt bringer of unwelcome news 


Hath but a loſing office; and his tongue 
Sounds ever after as a ſullen bell, 


Our going to church at the zelling of a bell, only tells us the time 
when we ought to go to worſhip God, Stilling fleet. 
Toll, toll, 
Gentle bell, for the foul 
Of the pure ones. Denham. 


The bell that tal d alone, or lriſh whale. Dryden. 

When hollow murmurs of their ey'ning bells 

Diſmiſs the ſleepy ſwains, and te/ them to their cells, Ded. 
With horns and trumpets now to madneſs (well, 

Now fink in ſorrows with a tolling bell. Pope's Dunciad, 

To Toi, v. a. [olle, Lat.] 


1. To ring a bell. 
When any one dies, then by telling or ringing of a bell the ſame 
is known to the ſearchers. | * Graunt, 
2, To take away; to vacate ; to annul. A term only 


the former long, 


t then devolves it to a ſuperior judge, and olli the preſump- 
tion in favour of a ſentence, Ayliffe 
3. To take away, or perhaps to invite. Obſolete, 

The adventitious moitture which hangerh loote in a body, be- 
trayeth and 7zo/lerb forth the innate and radical moiſture along with 
OT Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 


To To'LLBOOTH. v. a, To impriſon in a tollbooth. 
To theſe what did he give? why a hen, 

That they might re//2:91b Oxford men, _ Biſhop Corbet, 

Tor1ca"rHhERER. #. / [rell and gather.) The officer 


that takes toll. | 
To“LsE Y. . /½ The ſame with lll. Did. 


or ambling. 


which is to/utation or ambling. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
They rode; but authors having not 
Determin'd whether pace or trot, 
That is to ſay, whether ro/ntation, 
As they do term 't, or ſuccullation, 
We leave it, Hudibras. 
TOMB, . / [ tombe, tombeau, Fr. tumba, low Latin.] 


A monument in which the dead are encloſed. 
Methinks, I fee thee, now thou art below, | 
As one dead in the bottom of a tomb. Shakeſpeare. 
Time is drawn upon tombs an old man bald, winged, with a lithe 
and an hour-glaſs, | Peacham on Drawing. 
Poor heart! ſhe ſlumbers in her ſilent comb : 
Let her poſle(s in peace that narrow toom. Dryden. 
The ſecret wound with which 1 bleed 
Shall lie wrapt up, ev'n in my herſe 
But on my tenb-ſtone thou ſhalt read - 
My anſwer to thy dubious verſe, N Prior, 
To Tous. v. a. [from the noun.) To bury z to en- 
tomb, | 
Souls of boys were there, 
And youths that e/mb'd before their parents were. May. 


W ſepulchral monument. 
: ay theſe bones in an unworthy urn, 
Tombleſs, with no remembrance over them. Shakeſp. 
A mean fellow ; ſometimes a wild coarſe girl, 
A lady 
Faſten'd to an empery, to be partner'd 
With romboys, hir'd with that ſelf-exhibition 
Which your own coffers yield! Shakeſp. Cymbcline, 
TOME, . /. [French ; rende. ] 
1. One volume of many. 
2. A book. | 
All thoſe venerable books of ſcripture, all thoſe ſacred tomes and 
volumes of holy writ, are with ſuch abſolute perfection framed. 
Hooker. | 


ſmall bird. 
You would fancy him a giant when you looked upon him, and a 
tomtit When you (hut your eyes, ; Speftators 
Ton, . /. tonne, Fr. See Tu x.] A meaſureor weight. 
Spain was very weak at home, or very flow to move, when they 
ſuffered a ſmall fleet of Engliſh to fire, fink, and carry away, ten 
thouſand tes of their great * Bacon, 
Tow, } in the names of places, are derived from the 
Tux, Saxon tun, a hedge or wall; and this ſeems 
to be from bun, a hill, the towns being anciently built 
on hills, for the ſake of defence and protection in 
times of war, Gib/on's Camden. 
Tons. . / [ten, Fr. tonus, Lat.] 
1. Note; ſound. 
Sounds called tones are ever equal, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
The ſtrength of a voice or ſound makes a difference in the loud- 
neſs or ſoftneſs, but not in the tone. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
In their motions harmony divine 
So ſmooths her charming tones, that God's own ear 
Liftens delighted, . "Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
2. Accent; found of the voice. 
Palamon replies, 
N his tene, and ardent were his eyes. 
| {ach has a little foul he calls his own, 
And each enunclates with a human tones Harte. 
3. A whine ; a mournful cry, | 
Made children, with your toner, to run for 't, 
As bad as bloody-bones, or Lunstord. Hudibras. 
4. A particular or affected ſound in ſpeaking. 
5. Elaſticity power of extenſion and contraction. 
Drinking too great quantities of this decoction, may weaken the 
tone of the ttomach, Art utbnor. 
Tone. nf, [See Toxvos.] The catch of a buckle. 
This word is uſually written tongue ; but, as its office 
is to hold, it has probably the ſame original with 
rovgs, and ſhould therefore have the ſame orthography, 
Their hilts were burniſh'd gold, and handie ſtrong 
Of mother pearl, and buckled with à golden N Spenſer. 


Dryden. 


Tongs. . /, (rang, Saxon ; rang, Dutch. ] An inſtru- 
ment by which hold is taken of any thing; as of 
coals in the fire. 

Another did the dying brands repair 
With iron tang, and ſprinkled oft che lame 


Remember'd tolling a departed friend. _ Henry IV. 
5 


Vou love to hear of ſome prodigious tale, 4 | 
They give their bodies due repoſe at night: 3 


uſed in the civil law : in this ſenſe the o is ſhort, in 


i F appeal from ſentence of excommunication does not ſuſpend | 
t, 


To't.L.no0TH, A. J. [toll and booth.) A priſon. Ainfav. | 


ToLuTtA”TiON, #./, [toluto, Lat.] The act of pacing | 


They move per latera, that is, two legs of one ſide together, | 


| ſcold. 


To'mnt vs. adj, [from 7emb.] Wanting a tomb; 
[To Toncus. v. u. 


Tourt'r. . / [See Tirmouss.)] A titmouſe; a| 


They turn the glowi | 
The fiery work proceed, > ee 
Get a pair of fongs like a ſmith's.congs, besten 27. Tac 


Toxouvz. #./. [rung, 8 tongue e 
9 7 » axon [4 Dut w* 
1. The inftrument - ſpeech in dannen wire 
My conſcience hath a thouſand ſeveral *. 
_ ev'ry fongue _ in a ſev'ral tale, 
nd ev'ry tale condemns me for a villain; 
Who with the tongue of angels can relate ? Shale 
They are tongue-valiant and as bold as Hercules where ilton, 
no danger. W 
My ears ſtill ring with noiſe; I'm vert to death Bran. 
Tongue-kill'd, and have not yet recovered breath. 
ongue-valiant hero, vaunter of thy might, da. 
In threats the foremoſt; but the lag in fight, 
There have been temale Pythagoreans, notwithſtandi 
rf conſiſted in keeping a ſecret, and the diſc; * 
1 oy 10 yr together, | Ada d, . 
ough they have thoſe ſounds read ' . 
inn determined ideas. an * 
ould make but a poor pretence to true learn | : 
clear ideas under the words my tongue could 0 vgs had noe 


Hatt: 
2. The organ by which animals lick. 4 
They hiſs for hiſs return 'd, with forked tongue 
To forked tongue, 
3. Speech; fluency of words, 5 000g 
He faid ; and ſilence all their tenguet contain'd, Cha 


Much yy and much judgment ſeldom so together; for Ulk. 


den. 
8 that 


ing and thinking are two quite different faculties, y 
Firſt in the counell hall to ſteer the ſtate, 5 fg. 
And ever foremoſt in à tongue debate. 


Dryden, = 
4. Power of articulate utterance. egg 
Parrots, imitating human tongue, pg 
And ſinging-birds in ſilver cages hung. Dryden 
5. Speech, as well or ill uſed, NS ; 
Five me thy hand; I am ſorry I beat * j 
 liveſt, keep a 45. 0 in thy Rs. _ —__ hey 
So brave a knight was Tydeus, of whom a ſonpe is "= agg 
Inferiour farre in martiall deeds, though higher in his wn 


a On evil days though fallen and evil ten guet. * 
6. A language. | | ; 
The Lord ſhall bring a nation againſt thee, whoſ, 
ſhalt not underſtand, , by oh CN te : 
* With wond'rous gifts endu'd, as 
To ſpeak all tongues and do all miracles. „ eee 
So well he underſtood the moſt and beſt 
Of tongue that Babel ſent into the weſt 3 
Spoke them ſo truely, that he had, you d ſwear, 
Not only liv'd, but been born ey'ry where. Coute 
An acquaintance with the various tengues is nothing but a * 
lief againſt the miſchiefs which the building of Babel introduced, 


| | BEE: | Wat 
7. Speech, as pane to thoughts or action. b 
Let us not love in word, neither in tongue, but in deed and in 


— 


truth. . * 4+ . . , Fobn, il, il. 
8. A nation diſtinguiſhed by their language. A ſcrip. 
tural term, N 4925 
The Lord ſhall deſtroy the tongue of the /Egyptian fea. Thich, 
9. A ſmall point: as, the tongue of a . wo 
10. To bold the Tom. Io be ſilent, 
KY _ * ak Are lo young | 
Know when to ſpeak, and when to bold their » ' Dryden, 
Whilſt I lire 1 muſt not bela my hoo 5 
And languiſh out old age in his diſpleaſure, | Addiſon, 
To Toncus. v. 4. from the noun,] To chide; to 


But that her tender ſhame 

Will not proclaim againſt her maiden loſs, 
How might ſhe tongue me | Shakeſp, Meaſure for Meaſure. 
To talk ; to prate. 

- *Tis ſtill a dream; or elle ſuch Ruff, as madmen 

Tongue, and brain not. Shakeſpeare's Cymbtling, 


Ton uE. adj. [from tongue.) Having a tongue. 


Tongued like the night-crow. Denne. 


To'ncusLEss. adj. [from tongue.] 


1. Wanting a tongue; ſpeechleſs. 
What tongueleſs nnn they not ſpeak ? Shatyp, 
ur grave 
Like Turkiſh mute, ſhall have a tongueleſs mouth. Sbakgþ, 
That blood, like ſacrificing Abel's, cries, 
Even from the tongueleſs caverns of the earth, 


To me, for juſtice, Shakeſpeare's Richard Il, 
2. Unnamed ; not ſpoken of, 
One good deed, dying tongueleſs, 
Slaughters a thouſand waiting upon that. Shakeſpeare 


To'nGuEPAD. n. . [tongue and pad.) A great talker, 
She who was a celebrated wit at London, is, in that dull put 
of the world, called a tongucpads June. 
TonGueTi'aD. adj. 83 and tied. ] 
1. Having an impediment of ſpeech. | 
They who have thort tongues, or are rongeetied, are apt to fall 
ſhort of the appulſe of the tongue to the teeth, and oftener 
place it on the gums, and fay 7 and d inſtead of th and di 3 
moder for mother. Holders Elements of Spend. 
2. Unable to ſpeak freely, from whatever cauſe. 
Love, and ronguety'd ſimplicity, 


In leaſt ſpeak moſt to my 1 ue Shakeſpeare: 
_ He ſpar'd the bluſhes of the tonguety'd dame. ickel 
eee | adj [tonigue, French; Ti. ] 


1. Being extended; being elaſtick. i | 
Station is no reſt, but one kind of motion, relating unto that 
which phyſicians, from Galen, do name extenlivs or tonical. 
| Brown's Vulgar Eres 
2. Relating to tones or ſounds. : 
To'xnacs. . / [from ton.] Acuſtom or impoſt dus 
for merchandiſe brought or carried in tons trom ot 
to other nations, after a certain rate in every * 
ME] 
Tonnage and poundage upon merchandizes were colleQted, W. 
fuſed to be ſettled by act of parliaments. Clarene've 
To'ns11.. . /. [ronfille, Fr. tonfillee, Lat.] 8 
Tonfiis or alm ends are two round glands placed on the ſides 
the baſis of the tongue, under the coinmon membrane x 
fauces, with which they are covered; each of them hath a my 
oval ſinus, which opens into the fauces, and in it — are X 
. great number of teffer ones, which ditcharge themſelves 92.4 
the great ſinus, of a mucous and ſlippery matter, into the m- 
larynx, and elvphagus, for the moiſtening and —_— 
parts. | 
To'nsSURE. u. / e Fr. tonſura, uy Mag at 
of clipping the hair z the ſtate of being . pn 
The veitals, after having received che conjure, 1uffered — * 
to come again, being here full grown, oa gathered under 42 


Too. adv, [do, Saxon. 

1. Over and above; 1 more than —2 
It is uſed to augment the fignification of an 
tive or adverb to a vicious degres. Your 


I'll none of hin 8 All 1 well that endy . 
$ ; a 


. 


With liquid Waves. Spenſer, 


TOO 


Poour father's rough and Kern, 
His will tuo ſtrong to bend, too proud to learn, 


 Groundleſs prejudices and weakneſſes of conſcience, inſtead of | Ons : 
tenderneſs, miſlead % many others, tee many, otherwiſe good A wiſe bod 
Spratt's Sermons. 


gence the weaker part of mankind. 


therefore laid aſide, 


Oh, that this to9 too ſolid fleſh would melt ! Shakeſpeare. ſon, 


Sometimes it would be full, and then 
Oh! too tee ſoon decreaſe again; 
Eclips'd ſometimes, that twould ſo fall, 
There would appear no hope at all, 
Likewiſe ; alſo. | 
3. See what a ſcourge is laid upon your hate; 
And I, for winking at your diſcords too, 


Have loſt a brace of kinſmen. Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 1. To furniſh with teeth z to indent, 


Let on my cup no wars be found, 
Let thoſe incite to quarrels too, 


Which wine itſelf enough can do, Oldbam, | edges toothed, as in the Indian crow, Grew's Muſeum. 
The arriving to ſuch a diſpoſition of mind as ſhall make a man OY a pair of tongs like a ſmith's tongs, ſtronger, and toothed at 
take pleaſure in other men's fins, is evident from the text, and from 8 Mertimer*s Huſbandry. 

experience fro. South, | 2+ To lock in each other, 
It is better than letting our trade fall for want of current pledges, It is common to teeth in the ſtretehing courſe two inches with 
and better tes than borrowing money of our neighbours, Locke. the ſtretcher only. Maron Mechanical Exerciſes. 
2 8 is Pope. TORT NG, en, 1. J. [tooth and ach.) Pain in the teeth. 

The daring crime, behold the vengeance too. Pope. re never yet was the philoſopher 


; , 22 That could endure th Foy 
Toox, the preterite, and ſometimes the participle endure the tot hach patiently, 


Thy ſoldiers, 
All levied in my name, have in my name 


Took their diſcharge. Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 
He is God in his friendſhip as well as in his nature, and there- |. 
fore we ſinful creatures are not took upon advantages, nor con- 


To'o bs 7 t bon 
Seuth's Sermons. | THDRAWER, 2. J [tooth and draw.) One whoſe 


ſumed in our provocations. 
Suddenly the thunder-clap 


. Nature with Scots, as for hdragbers hath dealt ; 
Took us unprepar'd.. Dryden. | » | 5 | 
The ſame device encloſed the aſhes' of men or boys, maids or T9 0 darts N Aga ard pap Os : en 
matrons; for N the ge 2 8 at firſt 3 ed, A tot Wilm 2 . 
its riſe from ſuch a particular occaſion, the ignorance of the ſculp- , F | i . 
tors applied it promiſcuouſſy. . Addiſon. To OTHED. adj, from tooth.) Havin teeth, 
This took up ſome of his hours every day. Spefator. 


To'oTHLEss. adj. [from tooth.] Wanting teeth; de- 
The riders would leap them over my hand; and one of the em- prived of 83 ( | ] 8 FR 
peror's huntſmen, upon a large courſer, toak my foot, ſhoe and all. 


Swift. | , r wrinkles on 17 cheek ſhe draws, 

: a unk are her eyes, and footbieſt are her j aws. Dryden. 
Leaving Polybus, I took my wa T "oy 
To Cyrrha's temple, 1 Pope's Statins. They are fed with fleſh minced ſmall, having not only a ſharp 


Tool.. 1. /; [xal, vool, Saxon.] 
1. Any inſtrument of manual operation. 


5 „ Toor HIER 
In mulberries the ſap is towards tlie bark only, into which if l : 4 
you cut a little, it will come forth; but if you pierce it deeper cleanſed from any thing ſticking between them. 


with a tool, it will be dry. Bacon. J will fetch you a toorbpicker from the fartheſt inch of Aſia. 
They found in many of their mines more gold than earth; a Shakeſpeare's Much ado about Nothing» 
metal, which the Americans not regarding, greedily exchanged He and his toothpick at my worſhip's meſs. Shakeſpeare. 
for hammers, knives, axes, and the like tools of iron. Heylyn, | , Preſerve my woods, whereof, if this courſe hold, there will 

Arm'd with ſuch gard'ning tools as art, yet rude, hardly be found in ſome places enough to make a toothpick, 
Guiltleſs of fire had form d. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. „ Hewel': England's Tears, 
The ancients had ſome ſecret to harden the edges of 3 2 | 3 > a+ of the lentiſc be wanting, of a quill make a 
| iſon. &. | 


wa ; Sandys. 
2. A hireling; a wretch who acts at the command of | Eentifcis a beautiful ever. green, and makes the beſt 


another, 


, Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
| He *d chooſe To'oTns0wE. adj. [from tooth.) Palatable ; pleaſing 
To talk with wits in dirty ſhoes to the taſte, * 
And ſcorn the tools with ſtars and garters, Some are good to be eaten while young, but nothing tootbſome 
So often ſeen careſſing Chartres. Swift. they grow old. | 


G Carew, 
9. Toor. v. . [Of this word, in. this ſenſe, I know | To 228 1. J. [from cooth/ome.) Pleaſant- 
not the derivation : perhaps voran, Saxon, contracted] dels to the taſte, , 


from roperan, to 4now or examine. 
1. 9 * 9 to peep; to ſearch narrowly and ſlily. 
is ſtill uſed in the provinces, otherwiſe obſolete. 
I caſt to go a ſhooting, 
Long wand'ring up and down the land, 
With bow and bolts on either hand, 


For birds and buſhes tooting. — Spenſer 1 Paſtoral:. 


hon 2 2 my of ſhallows and of flats, 

; nd ſee my we Andrew dock'd in ſan 

2. It was uſed in a contemptuous ſenſe, which I do not Vailing bug high : Foun than her ribs. * _ Shakeſpeare. 
fully underſtand. | He wears upon his baby brow the round | 

This writer ſhould wear u tooting horn. | Howel. And rop of ſovereignty. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
ToorTn. . / plural teeth. Icoð, Saxon; tand, Dutch.] 3 in a mount, whoſe toppe ſeems to delpiſe 
The teeth are the hardeſt and ſmootheſt bones of the body; Wh, like Inferiour vale that . 

about the ſeventh or eighth month they begin to pierce the edge M 1 ng & great man een e, 
of the jaw 1 the dentes inciſivi, or fore teeth of the upper jaw, ap- H —_ die *. icht 0 y others mean eſtate. | : 
pear firſt, and then thoſe of the lower jaw: after them come out Th «re Sodpe's tow'es raiſe tele ene e od hight 
the canini or eye teeth, and laſt of all the molares or prinders : 1 re 26 well en man catdenve the . , a} 
about the ſeventh year they are thruſt out by new teeth, and if 0 9 Loy ene e 
theſe teeth be loſt they never grow again; but ſome have ſhed ; * 2 made of -poles menting n Ms: a ee 
their teeth twice z about the one-and-twentieth year the two laſt of a= mine ' Hoylyn, | 
the molares ſpring up, and they are called dentes ſapientiæ. Quincy. at government which takes in the confent of the greateſt 


Avaunt, you curs ! 
Be thy mouth or black or white, 


Deſert deſerves with characters of braſs 


Temple. 
A od rence aunt he th af ine, = | me inp 
nd-razure of oblivion, hake . 5 | 1 
; Which : 
The teeth alone among the bones continue to grow in leng Ts eee 
during a man's whole life, as appears by the unſightly length of : 


one tooth when its oppoſite happens to be pulled out. 


2. Taſte ; palate. 


Theſe are not diſhes for thy dainty tooth 3 
What, haſt thou got an ulcer in thy mouth ? 


Why ſtand'ſt thou picking ? Dryden, | 12000 2647 the top of the ground, een, 
J- 4 tine, prong, or blade, of any multifid inſtrument. 88 55 e 
_ 228 hy np ne while the fleſh was in ſecthing, with 3. The higheſt place. 


intervals of the tecth about two inches wide. 


upon correſpondent parts of other bodies. 


verſal oppoſition when he is mounting the ladder, and every hand 
The edge whereon the teeth are is always made thicker than the 


back, becauſe the back follows the edge. 


never fo much 


lwiftly with the tenth part of the force. 


with every means of attack or defence. 


Pr 
A lion and bear were at tooth If you attain the tep of your defires in fame, all thoſe who envy 
fawn, 928 mne juin you will do you 2 and of thoſe who admire you few will do 


6. To the TexTH. In open oppoſition. 
It warms the very ſickneſs in my heart, 


That I ſhall live and tell him ro bis teeth, 
Thus diddeſt thou. 


Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. Take a boy from the top of a grammar ſchool, and one of the 
The action lies . 


In his true nature, and we ourſelves compell'd, 
Ev'n ro the teeth and forehead of our faults, 


more manly carriage, Locke on Education. 

To give in evidence. Shakeſpeare. | 7+ The crown of the head. Nek 5 8 
The way to our horſes lies back again. by the houſe, and then | All the ſtor'd vengeances of heaven fall | 
de ſhall meet em full in the tecth. | Dryden. | On her ingrateful top ! Sbakeſpeart's King Lear. 


Watts. 
2. It is ſometimes doubled to increaſe its emphaſis ; 


OM b power of injury or defence. 
put this reduplication always ſeems harſh, and is yp y e the groſſneſs of the foppery 


| Sucking. 


Ray on the Creation. ſuch as have fallen down from their tops. 


I Sam. ii. 13. 
I made an inſtrument in faſhion of a comb, whoſe teeth being 


in number ſixteen, were about an inch and an half broad, and the but will conſider the immenſity of this fabrick, may think, that 


Newton's Optic ks. , 
4+ The prominent part of wheels, by which they catch | Wich Locke. 


Moxon. | 4. The higheſt perſon. 
In clocks, though the ſcrews and teeth be never ſo ſmooth, yet hy 8 Pe 


if they be not oiled will hardly move, though you clog them with If be, which is the cop of judgment, ſhould | 

weight ; but apply a little oil, they whirl about 2 But judge you as you are? Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
aps | 

$. Toorn and nail. With one's utmoſt violence; 


TOP 


7. To caft in the TI ETA. To inſult by open exprobra- 


him therewith in the teeth, ſaying, Were it not 
| freeze, and not be able to heat'thyſelf, Hooker, 


expreſſed by ſhewing teeth ; notwithſtanding any 


The guiltineſs of m 


into a received belief, in deſpight of the teeth of all rhime and rea- 
that they were fairies. | 


9. To ſbew the TxzTH. To threaten, 


When the law ſhews her teeth, but dares not bite, 
And South-Sea treaſures are not brought to light. : 


To ToortH. v. a. [from tooth.) 


Then ſaws were toorb'd, and ſounding axes made. Dryden. 
The point hooked down like that of an eagle; and both the 


However at their eaſe they talk'd like gods. Sbabeſpeare. 
He that ſleeps feels not the forhach. Sbabeſp. Cymbeline, 
1 have the toothach, 
ZI What, figh for the_toothach ! a, 
Which is but an humour or a worm. 


| ' Shake Peare. 
One was grown deſperate with the tool bach. 


emple. 
buſineſs is to extract painful teeth. 


head and ſnout, but a narrow and toothleſs Inout. 


To'oTHPICK, * . [tooth and pick.) An inftru- 
ment by which the teeth are 


tot bpic lers. 


To'oraworT, 5. /. [dentaria, Lat.] A plant. Miller. 


It] Toy. ./ Ltapp. Welſh ; vop, Saxon; top, Dutch and 
Daniſh ; Popper a creſt, Iſlandick.] 
1. The higheſt part of any thing. 
I thould not ſee the ſandy hour-glaſs run, 


number of the people, may juſtly be ſaid to have the broadeſt 


pyramid, 


Marine bodies are found upon hills, and at the bottom wo 
vodward. 
2. The ſurface ; the ſuperficies. 


Plants that draw much nouriſhment from the earth hurt all 
things that grow by them, eſpecially ſuch trees as ſpread their 


He that will not ſet himſelf proudly at the top of all things, 
in other manſions there may be other and different intelligent 
What muſt he expect, when he ſceks for preferment, but uni- 
ready to turn him off when he is at the f Swift, 


How would you be, 


5. The utmoſt degree. 


Zeal being the top and perfection of ſo many religious affec- 
tions, the cauſes of it muſt be moſt eminent. Spratt. 


you good, opts 
'The top of my ambition is to contribute to that work. Oh 


6. The higheſt rank. | 


ſame age bred in His father's ſamily, and bring them into good 
company together, and then ſee which of the two will have the 


men ly's part it were not to put out his fire, becauſe his | 
6 fond and fooliſh neighbour, from whom he borrowed wherewith to | 
It is too much to build a doQrine of ſo mighty conſequence kindle it, might ca | 

n ſo obſcure a place of ſcripture. Locke, | for me thou woul 
oer heſe ridiculous ſtories abide with us roo long, and too far in- 


8. In ſpite of the Trzrun. Notwithſtanding threats | 


7 Shakeſpeare, 
The only way is, not to grumble at the lot they muſt bear in ſpite | 
of their teeth. L' Eftrange. 


Young, | 


Ray. 


pottom; and if it terminate in the authority of one ſingle perſon, | 
Teeth that poiſons if it bite. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. it may be ſaid to have the narroweſt top, and ſo makes the firmeſt 


TOP 


e "Tis a lous boy, | 
Bold, quick, ingenious, forward capable: 
He 's all the mother's from the top do toe - Sha 
8. The hair on the crown of the head; the forelock. 
Let's take the inſtant by the forward wpz 
For we are old, and on our quick'ſt decrees 
Th' inaudible and noiſeleſs foot of time | IT 
Steals, ere we can effect them. Shakeſpeare. 
9. The head of a plant. P | 
The buds made our food are called heads or teps, as cabbage 
* heads. | e Legi l. 
10. [Top, Daniſh.] An inverted conoid- which: chil- 
dren ſet to turn on the point, continuing its motion 
with a whip. e | ! Ig 
Since I pluckt geeſe, play'd truant, and whipt tep, I knew not 
what it was to be beaten till lately. Shakeſpeares 
For as whipp'd tops, and bandied balls 
The learned hold, are animals | 
So horſes they affirm to be 


Mere engines made by geometry” | Hudibras. 
As young ſtriplings whip the top for ſport, 
On the ſmooth pavement of an empty court, - 
The wooden engine flies and whirls about, 
Admir'd with clamours of the beardleſs rout. Dryden. 
Still humming on their drowſy courſe they keep, 
And laſh'd ſo long, like tops, are laſh'd aſleep. Pope. 
A top may be uſed with propriety in a ſimilitude by a Virgil, 
when the ſun may be diſhonoured by a Mzvius. Broome. 


11. Top is ſometimes uſed as an adjective to expreſs 
lying on the top, or being at the top. _ ; 
The top ſtones laid in clay are kept together. Mortimer. 
To Tor. v. n. [from the noun.] 0 


1. To riſe aloft; to be eminent. 


Thoſe long ridges of lofty and topping mountains which run eaſt 
and weſt, ſtop the evagation of the vapours to the north and ſouth 
in hot countries. | Derbam's Phyſico-Theolegy. 

Some of the letters diſtinguiſh themſelves from the reſt, and 
top it over their fellows; theſe are to be conſidered as letters and as 
cyphers, n i Addiſon on Medalt. 

2. To predominate, | 

The thoughts of the mind are uninterruptedly employed by the 
determinations of the will, influenced by that cropping uneafineſs 
while it laſts, a N Locle. 

3. To excel. | | 
| But write thy beſt and top, and in each line . 
Sir Formal's oratory will be chine. Dryden. 
To Tor. v. a ö 


1. To cover on the top; to tip; to defend or decorate 
with e extrinſick on the upper part, 
EY The glorious temple rear 


Her pile, far off appearing like a mount 


Of alabaſter, ropp'd with golden ſpires. Milton. 
To him the faireſt nymphs do ſhow 
Like moving mountains rop? with ſnow. Wallers 


There are other churches in the town, and two or three palaces, 
which are of a more modern make, and built with a good fancy; 
1 was ſhown the little Notre Dame ; that is handſomely deſigned, 
and topp'd with a cu Addiſon, 


pola, 
Top the bank with the bottom of the ditch. Mortimer. 
2. To . 3 3 2 3 
A gourd planted by a ne, climbing by s tw 
1 han till it and covered the tre. L'Eftrange 
3. To outgo z to ſurpaſs. | N 
He 's poor in no one fault, but ſtor'd with all. 
»——E ſpecially, in pride. Tf 

And topping all others in boaſting Shakeſpeare. 

So far he topp'd my thought, . 

That I in ry of ſhapes and tricks Lg 

Come ſhort of what he did. 3 Shakeſpeare. 

I am, cries the envious, of the ſame nature with the reſt ; wh 


then ſhould ſuch a man top me ? Where there is equality of kind, 
there ſhould be no diſtinction of privilege, | Collier 


4. To crop. | 
Top your roſe trees a little with your knife near a leaf bud, 


Evelyn's Kalendar. 
5. To riſe to the top of. 
If aught obſtruct thy courſe, yet ſtand not ſtill, 
But wind about till thou haſt tepp'd the hill. Denham. 
6. To perform eminently :; as, he tops his part. This 
word, in this ſenſe, is ſeldom uſed but on light or lu- 
dicrous occaſions, | | | 
TO'PARCH. 3. /. Lv and N.] The principal 
man in a place. "og 
They are not to be conceived potent monarchs, but toparchs, or 
kings of narrow territories, Proton Pulgar Errours. 
To'yarcny.' . . [from toparch.] Command in a 
ſmall diſtrict, * | 
To'raz. u. /, Itepaſe, Fr, topaxius, low Lat.] A yel- 
low gem. 1 
The golden tone is the yellow 1 Bacen's Natural Hiſtory « 


Can blazing carbuncles with her compare ? ? 
The tepbas ſent from ſcorched Meroe? 


Or * preſented by the Indian ſea ? Sandys's Parapb. 

ith light's own ſmile the yellow topaz burns. Thomſon, 

To TOPE. v. a. [topf, German, an earthen pot ; toppen, 
Dutch, to be mad. Skinner prefers the latter etymo- 


logy ; toper, Fr.] To drink hard; to drink to ex- 
\ ceſs. 


* 


a 


If you tope in form and treat, 
"Tis the ſour ſauce to the ſweet meat, | 
The fine you pay for being great. Dryden, 
To“ r ER. #. /. [from tope.] A drunkard. | a 
Toy VH. adj. [top and full.) Full to the top; full 
to the brim. 
"Tis wonderful 
What may be wrought out of their diſcontent; 
Now that their ſouls are copful of offence, Shakeſpeare, 
Till a conſiderable part of the air was drawn out of the receiver, 
the tube continued ropful of water as at firſt, Boyle. 
One was ingenious in his thoughts, and bright in his language 3 
but ſo ropful of himſelf, that he let it ſpill on all the company. 


Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

Fill the largeſt tankard=cup topful. Swift, 

TorGA'LLANT., 2. / [top and gallant.) 
1. The higheſt ſail, 

2. It is proverbially applied to any thing elevated or 

ſplendid, 

A role grew out of another, like honeyſuckles, called top and 

topgallants. | , Bacon's Natural Ii ſtory. 

dare appeal to the conſciences of tepgallant iparks. L'Eftrarge, 

Tor nous. adj. [ from zophus, Lat.] Gritty ; ſtony. 


Acids mixed with them precipitate a ropbaceous hay matter, 
but not a cheeſy ſubſtance, Arbuthnot. 


TorkAVvv. adj. [top and heavy.) Having the upper 
part too weighty for the lower. 

A roof ſhouiu not be too heavy nor too light; but of the two 

| om a houſe topbeawy is the worſt, Wotton's Architeftures 


Topheavy drones, and always looking down, 
As over-ballaſted withlo the crown, 


| Mutt'ring betwixt their lips ſame myſtick thing. 8 


TOP 


Theſe topheawy buildings, reared up to an invidious height, and 


by the breath of kings. 
At to Riff gates 
Their heads, and li 


Davenant. 


pines bow low 
Pope. 


them as they ceaſe to blow. 


tural name, 
The pleaſant valley of Hinnom, tepbet thence 


To'rHur. . , (. non Heb. a drum.] Hell; a ſcrip- Torch. 3. { torche, Fr. torcia, Italian; intortitium, 


And black Gehenna called, the type of hell. Milton, 
Fire and darkneſs ate here mingled with all other ingredients 
that make that tepbet prepared of old, Burnet. 


To'r1CAL. adj, [from rb. ] 
1. Relating to ſome general head, 


2. Local; confined to ſome particular place. 
Topical or probable arguments, either from conſequence of ſcrip- 
ture, or from human reaſon, ought not to be admitted or credited, 
ee the conſentient teſtimony and authority of the ancient ca- 
tholick church, | White, 
An argument from authority is but a weaker kind of proof it 
being but a ria probation, and an inartificial argument, depend- 
* naked aſleveration, 7 Brown, 
vidences of ſact can be no more than —_ and probable, 
| ale's Origin of Mankind, 

What then ſhall be rebellion ? ſhall it be more than a topical ſin, 

found indeed under ſume monarchical medicines ? Holyday. 
3. Applied medicinally to a — Coo part, 

A woman, with ſome unuſual hemorrhage, is only to be cured 

by topical remedies. Arbuthnot, 
To"ricalLy, adv. [from topical.) With application 
to ſome E part. 

This topically applied becomes a phenitmus, or rubifying medi- 
cine, and is of tach fiery parts, that they have of themſelves con- 
celved fire and burnt a houſe, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

TO PICK. / [zopigue, French, rr. 
1. Principle of perſunſion. 

Contumacious perſons, who are not to be fixed by any princi- 
ples, whom no ropicks can work upon. | 

I might dilute on the difficulties, the temper of the people, the 
power, arts, and intereſt of the contrary party; but choſe are in- 
vidious t, too green in remembrance, Dryden, 

Let them argue over all the topicks of divine goodneſs and human 
weakneſs, and whatſoever other pretgnces finking finners catch at 
to ſave themſelves by, yet how trifling muſt be their plea ! 

Sorth's Sermons» 

The principal branches of preaching are, to tell the people what 
Is thelr duty, and then convince them that It is ſo ; the epic I for 
both are brought from ſcripture and reaſon, Stoift, 

2. A general head ; ſomething to which other things 
are referred. 

All arts and ſciences have ſome general ſubjects, called ropicts, 
or common places z becaule middle terins are borrowed, and argu- 
ments derived from them for the proof of their various propoſfi- 
tions, 7 Nutte, Lopick. 

3. Things as are externally applied to any particular 
part, | 

In the cure of rue, the ropicks ought to be diſcutient, 

Wiſeman's Surgery, 
To'yKnor. n. J. [top and bnot.] A knot worn by 
women on the top of the head, 

This arrogance amounts to the pride of an aſs in his trappings; 
when 'tis but his maſter's taking away his tnt to mike an als 
of him again, | L' Eftrange. 

To'rLuss, adj, [from . Having no top. 
He ſent abroad his voice, 
Which Pallas far off echo'd; who did betwixt them hoiſe 
Sbrill tumult to a topleſs height, Chapman's Iliad. 
To'rmAN. . J [top and man.]! The ſawer at the tops 

The pit ſaw enters the one end of the ſtuff, the topman at the 
top, and the pitman under him, the %) obſerving to guide the 
ſaw exaQly in the line, Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes, 

Toy M. 4%. [ An irregular ſuperlative formed from 
top.) Uppermolt ; higheſt, 

| A lwarm of bees, 

Unknown from whence they took their alry flight, 

Upon the gt branch in clouds alight. Dryden's AEneid. 
Fiom ſtecp to ſteep the troops advanc'd with pain, 

In hopes at lait the zeprioft en to pain; 

Bur hill by new atcents the mountain grew, 


Anda tech toll prefented to their view. Addiſon, 
Men pil'd on men with aQtive leaps ariſes 1 | 
And build the breathing tabrick to the ſkies z iy 4 
A \prightly youth, above the ropmeſt row, ; 
Points the tall pyramic, and crowns the ſhow. Ailtifon. 


Toro. . /. [(en and 1% .] One Who 
writes deſcriptions of particular places. | 
Toro'ararny. nf. [topographie, French ; r. and 
yea, ] Deicription of particular places, 
Phat philolophy gives the exacteſt copography of the exttamun— 
dane (paves, | Clanville's Scepfts. 
1 he twpegraphy of Sulmo in the Latin makes but an awkward 
figure in the vertion, h Cron. 
To'rvinG, , [from rep.] Fine; noble; gallant, 
A low word, 5 
The ropping fellow 1 take to be the anceſtor of the fine fellow; 
Tater, 
To'rrinaiy, adv. Splendidly ; nobly. A low word, 
Vo'rrinciy, ad, | trom topping. Fine; gay; gal- 
lant; ſhewy. An oblolete word, 
Thele ge ghelts be In number but ten, 
As welcome to daivie as beares among men, Tir. 
To lorrun. wn. [from %.] % fall forward ; to 
tumble down, 
Though bladed corn be lodged, and trees blown down z 


"Though caſttes topple on their warders heads, Nd. 
he wiſeit aunt telling the (ſaddeſt tale, 
Sometime for three toot (tool miſtaketh me; 
Shakeſpear Cs 


„hen lip 1 from her quite, down r the, 
To rvrovr, adj. [cop and . Proud in che high- 
elt degree, — 
| This rop-proud fellow, 
Ny intelligen ve do know 
. "To be nue ant treatanouts Shateſpeare, 
Tors, #./, Le and /ail,] The higheſt (ail. 
Contarerne meeting With the Vurk's allies, which wouſq not 
Vail chen ep. aft, nervely atiailed chem. Knoles, 
| Strike, Rete the 128/4il 3 let the main« ſheet fly, 
And twil your fails Dryden's Fables. , 
Torsyru av. atv, [This Skinner fancies to 7% in 
4e With the bottom upward. 
A0 luddonly was turned toapiytwrey, the noble lord eftfoons was 
blamed, the wretched people pitied, and new countels plotted, 
| | Spen/ir on Ireland, 
It we without his help can make a head 
16 paid againſt the Kingdom; with his help 
We thall v'erturn it eee dawn, Shakeſpeare's Henry Iv. 
Wave woundeth wave again, and billow billow gores, 
And ropiytarey to fly tumbling to the thorey, Drayton, 
God told man what way good, but the devil furnamed itevil, 
and thereby turned the, world tete, and brought a new chavs 
upon the whole creation, ; South, 
Man is but a topfytare'y creature g his head where his heels thould 
de, grovelling og the calth. Swift, 


2. A high pointed rock or hill, whence ter in the ini 


To'RCHULARER, 1. / [torch and bear.] One whoſe 


To'RCHLIGHT, 1. J [torch and /ight.)] Light kindled 


ini. . 


Toxk k. . / 


To TORME'NT, v. 4. 3 Fr.] 


[To'rmunT1. u. / [ tormentille, Fr. tormentilla, Lat.] 


T O R 
Tor. u. . [von, Saxon.] 


which have no foundation in merit, are in a moment blown down 1, A tower - a turret. 


ſyllable of ſome local names. 


low Lat. wax light generally ſuppoſed to be 


bigger than a candle, | 


afilius knew, by the waſting of the torches, that the night alſo 

was far waſted, Sidney. 
Here lies the duſky torch of Mortimer, 

Choak'd with ambition of the meaner ſort. Shakeſpeare. 


They light the nuptial torch, and bid invoke 
Hymen, 

Never was known a night of ſuch diſtraction; 
Noile ſo confus'd and dreadful z torches gliding 


Milton. 


Like meteors by each other in the ſtreets, Dryden. 
I'm weary of my part; | 
My rorch is out; and the world ſtands before me 
Like a black deſart at the approach of night. Dryden. 
When men of infamy to grandeur ſoar, 
They light a torch to ſhew their ſhame the more. Young, 


office is to carry a torch, 

He did in a genteel manner chaſtiſe their negligence, with mak- 
ing them, for that night, the rorchbearers, F Sidney. 
To'ncneR. v. /. [from torch.] One that gives light. 
Ere the horles of the ſun ſhall bring 


Their fiery torcher his diurnal ring. Shakeſpeare, 


to ſupply the want of the ſun, 
When the emperor Charles had claſped Germany almoſt in his 
fiſt, he was forced to go from Iſburg, and, as if in a maſk, by toreb- 


light, to quit every foot he had gotten, Bacon, 
If thou like a child didſt fear before, 55 
Being in the dark, where thou didſt nothing ſee; 
Now I have brought thee torch/ight, tear no more. Davies. 


Tonk, preterite, and ſometimes participle paſſive, of 
tear, ; 
Upon his head an old Scotch cap he wore, 
With a plume feather all to pieces tere. Spenſer. 
[Of this word I cannot gueſs the meaning. ] 
Proportion according to rowen or tore upon the ground; the 
more tore the leis hay will do. » Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


1. Jo put to pain; to haraſs with anguiſh ; to excru- 
clate, | 
No ſleep cloſe up that deadly eye of thine, 
Unlets it be while ſome tormenting dream 
Alfrights thee with a hell of ugly devils, 
am glad to be conſtrain'd to utter what 
Torments me to conceal, Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
Art thou come to torment us before the time? Matthery, viii. 
Evils on me light | 
At once, by my foreknowlege gaining birth 
Abortive, to tor ment me ere their being. 
2. To teaze; to vex with importunity. a 
3. [Tormente, Fr. a great ſtorm.] To put into great 


ugitation. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Milton. 


They ſoaring on main wing 
Tormented all the air. 


TO'RMENT. »n. /. { rourment, French.] 


1. Any thing that gives pain, as diſeaſe, | 
They brought unto him all fick people that were taken with 
divers diſeaſes and tormentt, and he healed them. Matthew. 
2, Pain; miſery ; anguiſh. | 
The more I ſee | 
Pleaſures about me, ſo much more I feel 
Torment within m. 
3. Penal anguiſh ; torture, 
No priſoners there, enfore'd by torments, cry 3 
But fearleſs by their old tormentors lie. Sardys's Parapb. 
Not ſharp revenge, nor hell itſelf, can find 
A liercer torment than a guilty mind, 
Which day and night doth dreadfully aceuſe, 
Condemns the wretch, and ſtill the charge renews. 


Milton. 


Milton. 


D ryden . 


Septfoil. A plant. | 
' The root of temen has been uſed for tanning of leather, and 
accounted the beſt altringent in the whole vegetable Kingdom. 
: Miller. 
Retreſh the ſpirits externaily by ſome epithemata of balm, bu- 
gloſs, with the powder of the roots of termentil. Wijeman, 
Torkmu'NTOR, 1. J. [from torment. ] 
1. One who torments ; one who gives pain. 
He called to me for ſuccour, deſiring me at leaſt to kill him, to 
deliver him trom thoſe cormentorss Sidney. 
2. One who inflicts penal tortures. | 
No priſoners there, entorc'd by torments, cry ; 
But fearleſs by their old tormentors lie. 
Let his tormenter, conſelence, find him out. 
Hadſt thou full pow'r to kill, 
Or mealure out his torments by thy will; 
Yet what couldſt thou, termentor, hope to gain? 
Thy loſs continues unrepaid by pain. Dryden's Juvenal. 
The commandments of God being conformable to the dictates of 
right reaſon, man's judgment condemns him when he violates any 
of them; and to the finner becomes his own rormentors 
Soutb*s Sermons. 
"The ancient martyrs palled through ſuch new inventions and 
varieties of pain as tired their tor mentors. Addiſon. 
Torn, part. paſſ. of tear. 
Ye thall not eat any fleſh that is torn of beaſts, Exod. xxii. 
Ton x po. u. / [tornado, Spaniſh.] A hurricane; a 
whirlwind, | 
| Nimble coruſcations ſtrike the eye, 
And bold tor nados bluſter in the Ey. | Garth, 
TORPEDO. . V [Latin.] A fiſh which while alive, 
if touched even with a long ſtick, benumbs the hand 
that ſo touches it, but when dead is eaten ſafely, 
To'rvxnmt, adj, [torpens, Lat.] Benumbed ; truck 
motionleſs ; not active; incapable of motion. 
A comprehenſive expedient to alliſt the trail and ror pent memory 
through to multitarious an employment. Evelyn. 
To' R rip. ad;. [ 1orpidus, Lat.] Numbed ; motionleſs ; 
lain ; not active. 
Without heat all things would be torpid, and without motion. 
: Ray on the Creation. 
The ſun awakes the te- pi ſap, T bom/on's Spring. 
To'srivNuss. u. /; [from torpid.] The ate of being 
tor id. 8 - 
Though the object about which it is exerciſed be poor, little, and 
low ; yet a man hath this advantage by the exerciſe of this faculty 
about it, that it keeps it trom reſt and torpidne/s, it enlargeth and 
habituates it for a due improvement even about nobler objects. 
| Halt Origin of Mankind. 
To'rxyiTupe, „. / [from zorpid.) State of being mo- 
tionleſs ; numbneſs ; fluggiſhneſs. 


Some, in their molt perfect ſtate, ſubſiſt in a Kind of terpitude or 
ſlec ping ſtate, | Derham. 


Milton. 


Sandys on Job.] 
b To'x TIL E. adj, [tortilis, Lat.] Twiſted; wreathed. 


20 RPOR. 2 /. [Latin.] Dulneſs ; numbueſb; in 


TokRETATCTION. 3. / 


To TORREFY. v. a. [torrifier, Fr, torrefacio, Lat.) 


To'x RENT. 2. J. torrent, Fr, torrent, Lat.] 
1. A ſudden ſtream raiſed by ſhowers. 


2. A violent and rapid ſtream; tumultuous current 


main, and the water paſleth through, which Strabo witneſleth to 


Pope, 


To'rRiD. adj. [torride, Fr. torridus, Lat.] 
1. Parched; dried with heat, 


2. Burning ; violently hot, 


3. It is rayon applied to the regions or zone be- 


TorsE. n. / [In heraldry.) A wreath, 
To'rsEL, 1. / [tor/e, Fr.] Any thing in a twiſted 


To'rS10N. n. /. [torfo, Lat.] The a of turning or 


Torr, » % [:0t, Fr. tortum, low Lat.] Miſchief; 


To'rT10N. 2. /; [from tortus, Lat.] Torment; pain; 


To'xT10us, adj, [from tort.] Injurious; doing wrong: 


To K T1VE. adj. [from tortus, Lat.] Twiſted ; wreathed, 


To x Trois E. 2. /. [tortue, my 
1. An animal covered with a 


2. A form into which the ancient ſoldiers uſed to throw 


Ton r vos Tv. . / [from tortuous. 


1 11 
To x T uous, adj. [tortueux, Fr. from tortugſus, torte, 


0 


TOR. 


bility to move; dulneſs of ſenſation, 
Motion diſcuſſes the torpor of ſolid bodies, which 


motion of gravity, have in them a natural appetite X 
all acon's Natural H, 


torrefaction, Fr. tor 1 

Lat.] The act of Fol al Lv the fire, n 
When torrefied ſulphur makes bodies black, why does 

tion make ſulphur irſelf black ? Ne apes 4a 

If it have not a ſufficient inſolation, it looketh pale; if it 1, 

ſunned too long, it ſuffereth torre faction. $11 it be 


To dry by the fire, 
In the ſulphur of bodies torrefied conſiſt the principles of inflam 
mability, _ Brown's ulgar Erroy 2 

The Africans are more peculiarly ſcorched and torrefied fro "us 
ſun by addition of dryneſs from the ſoil. whey 
Divers learned men aſſign, for the cauſe of blackneſs, th 
ſteam of aduſt or torrefied ſulphur, Boyle an Col, 
Torrefied ſulphur makes bodies black ; Idefire to know wh Ea 
re faction makes ſulphur itſelf black? 5 a. 
Another cliſter is compoſed of two heminz of white wine op 
a hemina of honey, Ægyptian nitre torrefied a quadrant, Ardutha, 


The near in blood 
Forſake me like the torrent of a flood, 
Will no kind flood, no friendly rain, 
Diſguiſe the marſhal's plain diſgrace ; 
No torrents ſwell the low Mohayne ? 


The world will ſay he durſt not paſs. Prize, 


Such: on Job, 


Not far from Caucaſus are certain ſteep-falling torrents, which 
waſh down many grains of gold, as in many other parts of the 
world ; and the people there inhabiting uſe to ſet many fleeces of 
wool in thele deicents of waters, in which the grains of gold re. 


be true. | '. Rakiab, 
The memory of thoſe who, out of duty and conſcience, 14 
that torrent Which did overwhelm them, Rows not loſe the recom. 
penſe due to their virtue. a Clarendon. 
When ſhrivell'd herbs on with' ring ſtems decay, 
The wary ploughman, on the mountain's bros, 
Vadams bl watry ſtores, huge torrents flow, ; 
Temp'ring the thirſty fever of the field.  Dryden's Georgichs, 
Elraſmus, that great injur'd name, 
Stemm'd the wild torrent of a barb'rous age. 


ſtream, 
Fierce Phlegeton, 


Whoſe waves of torrent fire inflame with rage. Milton, 


Galen's commentators mention a twofold dryneſs ; the one con. 
comitated with a heat, which they call a terrid tabes; the other 
with a coldneſs, when the parts are conſumed through extinction of 
their native heat. Harvey on Conſumption, 


| This with torrid heat, 
And vapours as the Libyan air aduſt, 
Began to parch that temperate elime. Milton's Paradiſe Ly, 


tween the tropicks, 
* Columbus firſt 
Found a temp' rate in a torrid zone; 
The fev'riſh air fann'd by a cooling breeze. 
Thoſe who amidſt the forrid regions live, 
May they not gales unknown to us receive? 
See daily ſhow'rs rejoice the thirſty earth, 
And bleſs the flow'ry buds ſucceeding birth? 


Dryden 
Pr. 


form. 
When you lay any timber on brickwork, as fret for mantle 

trees to lie on, or lintols over windows, lay them in loam. 
Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 


twiſting. 


injury; calamity. Obſolete. ; 

Then gan triumphant trumpets ſound on high, 

That ſent to heaven the echoed report 
Of their new joy, and happy victory 

' Againſt him that had been long oppreſt with tert, 

And faſt impriſoned in ſieged fort. 
He dreadleſs bad them come to court, 

For no wild beaſts ſhould do them any tort. 
Your diſobedience and ill managing 

Of actions, loſt for want of due ſupport, 
Refer 1 juſtly to a further ſprings 

Spring of feditions ftrite, oppreſſion, tort. 


8 penſer, 
Spenſer, 


J. r ſar. 


Not in uſe. i == 
All purgers have a raw ſpirit or wind, which is the principa 
cauſe of r:rtion in the ſtomach and belly. aces 


Spenſer. 


Knots by the conflux of meeting ſap 
Inte& the ſound pine, and divert his grain 
Tortive and errant from his courſe of growth, 


ard ſhell : there are tor- 


toiſes both of land and 8 

In his needy ſhop a tortoiſe hung, 12 

An alligator ſtuft. Shakopee 

A living tortoiſe being turned upon its back, not being 4 - : 

make uſe of its paws for the returning of itſelf, becauſe they wo 
only bend towards the belly, it could help itſelf only by its ov 

and head ; ſometimes one fide, ſometimes another, by pu - 
againſt the ground, to rock itſelf as in a cradle, to find out whe 


ity of i it it to roll its ſhell, 
the inequality of the ground might permi 3 


Sbab ca: t 


their troops, by bending down, and holdin = 
bucklers above their heads ſo that no darts cou d hut 
them. 


Their targets in a tortoiſe caſt, the foes 


y it, 
Secure advancing to the turrets roſe. en's Mine 


Theſe the midwife contriveth unto a knot cloſe unto the 


licat 
of the infant, from whente enſueth that terte or comf , 
nodoſity, called the navel. Brown's Vulgar £17 


Lat.] Hs 
1. Twiſted ; wreathed ; winding. 
So vary'd he, and of his 2 train Mie 
Curl'd many a wanton wreath. 45 
Aqueous vapoury, like a dry wind, paſs through ſo long oj 


nn 88 2. Miſchie vous 


Tos. Tov . _ 9 


1 ous, I lain it, on ft atio f yo, a A 4 13 ; , 
„ Miſchieyous, [Thus I explain it, on Tappoſition that | ' tr at Den Liyto' is perfety round 3 nar has it any thing ke #1 To Tou ef. 0. „ 
it is deri » Wrong; m may mean aſtened to it, to add force to the toſt. L en. 1, To be in a ſtate of junction {o that no is bey 
crooked : us we fay, crooked ways for bad practices, 2 · An affected manner of raiſing the head. | 1. To you | 115 yon - 10 ſpace 
crooked being re ly enough o fite to right. This His various modes from various fathers follow 3 | deen nem; as, yas heres touch only at Points. | 
: e co is tortiout, and — from tort, | One taught the to 4 and one the new French wallow : * To faſten on z $0 take on. 
in ſome copies Hit 
Ne ought he car d whom he endamaged Th * pay ia, his cravat.that deſigned. -. Dryden. Strong . . metals, and will touch upon gold that will 
By tortwous wrong, or whom bereav'd of right. Spenſer, | goth ere is hardly a polite ſentence in the following dialogues which | net touch upon ſilver. 3 Bacon, 
To'nTURE. 5. % {torture, Fr. tortura, Lat.] _ 0 require 1 ſuitable roſe of the head. Swift. 3. To Toucn at. To come to without ſtay. yi 
T rments judiciall inflited . ain by which guilt T1 . n./. ee Ta SSEL, The next day we touched at Sidon. a A xxyil, 3+ 
*. 1 | 45 & 1. | ie at each lower corner a handful of hops with a piece of pack- Oh fail not to touch ar Peru 
15 puniſhed, _ Q extorte „ ; thread to make a tofely by which you may conveniently lift the bag With gold there our veſſel we 'll ſtore. Cowley. 
we 4 VE IP ; 1 full. k  Mortimer"s Huſbandry. Rang . — _ a gentleman ſhould not 
me vg taroug e dire abodes O SSER. 2. . | from 70/5. , rely touch at, but conſtantly dwell upon. Locke- 
And taught the tertures of M avenging fs. Dryden. | flings and al og tos.) One who throws; ay who A fiſhmonger litely touched ar r Specbater. 
ee To'uror. 2. / [19/; and pot.] A toper and drankard. | Th GH hn oba nes dublin; en ies oe lady; it 
Than on the torture of the mind to lie Tos r, ity and part. pafſ. of 10%. N I may ſuffice to have only touched en. : | Locke. 
In reſtleſs extaſy. Shakeſpeare's Macheth. To n a troubled ſea of paſſion teſt, Milton, It is an uſe no body has dwelt upon z if the antiquaries have 
| Ghaftly ſpaſm or racking torture. Milton, IO TAL. adj, [totus, Lat. total, F E . touched upon it, they immediately quitted it. 
7 To'xTURE. v. 4. [from the noun, ] 1. Whole; complete; full, 5. To Touch e or b. To 80 for g very ſhort time. 
1 To puniſh with tortures, ; They ſet and riſe ;z | He touched upon the Moluccoes. ; Abet. 
; Hipparchus, my enfranchis'd bondman, Leſt total darkneſs ſhould by night regain Which monſters, leſt the Trojan's pious hoſt | 
He may at pleaſure whip, or hang, or torture. Shak eſpeare. Her old poſſeſſion, and extinguiſh life. Milton, Should bear, or touch upon th' ink anted coaft; 
The ſcourge inexorable and the torturing hour My vo 5 7 . Far * N ſake, hl I Oo CORE _ 8 night. * ryden, 
G : $ took, or future life may take, made a little voyage rou | on the ley 
Co vex : to excruciate to torment, FO | Begrateful to my queen; permit my pray'r BO Fir ama · · ⸗· on pt wa Nr 
1 Still muſt I cheriſh the dear, ſad remembrance, | Whe ro wich this gift reward my toral care. Prior, | 6. To Tove H on or pen. To light upon in mental ens 
At once to torture and to pleaſe my ſoul. Addiſon's Cato. 2 ole; not divided, quiries, HO: L 
To keep on the ſtretch. Either to undergo | It is impoſſible to make obſervations in art or ſcience which have 
5 The bow tertureth the ſtring continually, and thereby holdeth it Me * Da 4 ay Milton's Paradiſe Loft Tov wo mT g by — Aaddiſu'i Herr ors 
1 i idation. 1 ? 0 7 a * 9 N. /. rom e noun, 8 
3 on 3 He on tn = N 5 10 Y. 1. /. Itoralité, Fr.] Complete ſum; whole 1. 8 of any thing ſo that fare no ſpace between 
tormentor. 3 FT ag 2 e things reaching and reached. e 
I play the torturey by ſmall and ſmall + adv. [from total.] Wholly ; fully; com- No falſehood can endute | 
To —— out the & Mio that muſt be ſpoken, Shakeſpeare. p letely X | Touch of celeſtial temper, but returns 
When king Edward the ſecond was amongſt his torturers, the The ſound mpeg expound this image of God, of natural Of force to its own likeneſs, Milton, 
more to diſgrace his face, they ſhaved him, and waſhed him with reaſon ; which, if it be totally or moſtly defaced, the right IE 2, The ſenſe of feeling. F 
cold waterz the king ſaid, Well, yet I will have warm water, and | Vernment doth ceaſe, | Bacon's Holy War. | O dear ſon Edgar, 
ſo ſhed abundance of tears. Bacon's Apophtbegms. The obdurate ſinner, that hath long hardened his own heart Might I but live to ſee thee in my fanchs | ' 
To'rviTyY. . J. [torvitas, Lat.] Sourneſs ; ſeverity of n provokes him torally to withdraw ul owe GEE 8 yo _ 1 *. e K 
N 0 nds r - 
een Not wee: 8 Charity doth not end with this world, but goes along Foy in- | tion, ar6ts the firſt rouch cold. an 'Bacow's Naturel Hiftory, 
To vous. adj. [ torwvus, at.] our of aſpect ſtern to the next, where it will be perfected : but faith and hope ſhall' By touch the firſt pure qualities we learn, | 
ſevere of countenance, Not uſed. | then totally fail; the one being changed into ſight, the other into Which quicken all things, hot, cold, moiſt, and dry; 
That torwous four lopk produced by anger, and that gay and men ment. terbury*s Sermons. By touch, hard, ſoft, rough, ſmooth, we do diſcern z | 
pleating countenance accompanying: love. = Derbam. T*oTHER „ contracted for the other. DES By touch, ſweet pleaſure and ſharp ain we try. Davies, 
To'x r. 1. / [A cant term, derived, I ſuppoſe, from an * = bad the one as torher, - | Farnaby. | 1 rin e Y on. * 
Iriſh word ſignifying a ſavage.] One who adheres to] To To“ r TER. v. n. [tateren, to ſtagger, Dutch. ] To \s v4 off 127 yp inns,” age bro age, Ape forma ” 
. bs OT 0.4 | * ' T „ Locke. 
the ancient conſtitution of The tate, and the apoſto-| ſhake ſo as to threaten a fall. gra 3. The * af ane ane A 
lical hierarchy of the church of England: oppoſed to It mY * 2 ee ing LET The touch of the — B8 made a pretty kind of ſhrugging 
ES ES * — indeed, my lo | | 
wy ke is tn ob hen th 8 And I believe will never ſtand x Fe wag Shakeſpeare. — ee her body, like che twinkling of the faireſt among the 
wh ; Mo 1 K _ a Ws nnn, 40000 n As a bowing wall ſhall ye be, and as a tottering fence. Pſalms, * With ; | g Sing. 
„ more eee r e jou. The foes already have poſſeſs'd the wall , ab winds apy 
This proteſtant zealot, this Engliſh divine, | 5 , Th' arch-chemick ſun produces precious things. Mili, 
| - 181 | | Troy nods from high, and tetters to her fall. Dryden. , ST T7 os! 
In church and in ſtate w : 9 
as of principles ſound z To 2 Bs 4. State of being touched. | 
Was truer th ine, TTERY. ] adj. [from otter.) Shaking ; unſteady; 7 * : | 
r than ſteel to the Hanover line, o * 4 4 by The time was once, when thou unurg'd wouldſt vow, 
And griev'd that a tory ſhould live above ground. Sift. | £0 TTY, 1 1ZZY, Neither of thoſe words is uſed, | That never touch was welcome to thy hand, 
To confound his hated.coi | Siker thy age very tottie is, Unleſs I touch'd. | Sbateſptart. 
All parties and religions jotn, So on thy corbe ſhoulder it leans amiſſe. Spenſer"s Paſtorals. | 6, E. inati 1s by a ſton WOT 01 
A ET WS. 7 Tovcy her. F 5. Examination, as by a ſtone, 
ohe tae? '0 TOUCH, v. 4. [toucher, Fr. tat/en, Dutch.] 2 To-morrow, good Sir Michell, is a day 


L 
5 . / 

To Tos. v. u. [of the ſame original with zeize.] To] 1. To perceive by the ſenſe of feeling. . Gatadrat tn thckfint mann 5 
comb wool. | | | NOD +. 1 Nothing but body ci be touch'd or touch, Creech. Muſt bide the touch. -— Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Tp Toss. v. 4. [tafin, Dutch; taſſer, French, to ac-| 2+ To handle ſlightly, without effort or violence. Ah Buckingham, now do I ply the touch, | . 

tumulate. Miaſbeno. Oigeal, to dance; Meric Ca- . In the middle of the bridge there is a draw. bridge made with To try if thou be current gold indegd. Shakeſphites | 
fuubon, Tyſon, German, to make a noiſe; Skinner: | ch orifice that the ſentinel diſcovering any fore approaching beer 2, beg fel a Fe the cd, fbſcribed that he eld 
. Tu- fa from to us, & word uſed by thoſe who wou du d 10 y touching a certain iron with his foot, draw up the ea | , crib 
Pret. 


| r ridge Brown's Travels. | acknowledge his offences, Hayward. 
Laan, * thrown to them. tafed or toft 3\-3. To reach with any thing, ſo as that there be no f ace 6. Teſt; that by which . by is examined. 


part. pail. fad or ef. I! ln BN between the thi d and the thi The law-makers rather reſpe ron benefit than equity 
1. To 7 with the hand, as a ball at play. ; ng reached ind the thing deen de . 


= the true touch of all laws, | Cartw's Survey of Cornwall 
Wich this ſhe ſeem'd to plays anf, as in ſporty. - + | |] ' He brake the withs as a thread of tow is broken when it toucheth 7+ Proof : tried qualities, > 


— ͤU— oo 


Tofs'd to her love in preſence. of the court. PDiden. te ſire. LARA Come, my ſweet wife, my deareſt mother, and 
N ande with i up eggs nd © — kinn, thus inten, Ioriel with bs ſpear e 5 „ 
m ga - RE N es. Touch'd lightly. | DET” Milton. ä 87 0 : ve" e 
2. To throw with violence, | | i 4. To come 65 1 0 attain. h len. g. [Teuche, Fr.] Single act of a pencil upon the pic- 
Back do I 7% theſe treaſons to thy head. Sbaleſpeare. | d 5 ture. ö ; 
vol Dir Leg, ene. Their impious folly dar'd to prey f a . 
ö u * diſcharge forth with the fire not only metallick and On herds devoted to the god of day; Artificial ſtriſe SD 
ee, n eee Ee ee en, pre g fo f. 2 ene . 
parry . 4% phe N 9 A leſs'd ! to toneb their natal 0 ; . Le $0 ere Wa 
3. To li with u ſudden nd vidlint motion. men unbleſs touch their natal ſhore, Pope's Odyſſey the 


| 11 | only a relation given him, witheu nice touches which make 
n T 


Never give the le 


Behold how they to thei 'high, © 
7 to thelr torches cn; high, zaſt touch with n. * 


How they point to the Perſian abodes. Dryden | | 
I call'd to top him, but in vein “ D'y, \ Wherein I mean to touch your love indeed, 


- — 


. '| amined yourdelign. . ' 
My d a IT 11 ſhall be full of poize and difficul s rr 
= toft his arm aloft, and proudly told me, _ And fearful to by bento, 14 Shakeſpeare's Othello, | 9* Feature; e f | 
e would not ſtay, N | effddifon's Cato. Words ſo debas'd and hard, no ſtone i | bus Roſalind of many parts 
So talk too idle uayog things ; | Was hard enough to touch them on. Hudibra:s. By bea ny ſynod was'devls'd's 
Toſs up their heads, and retch their wings, Prior. 6, To relate to. _ Of many faces, eyes and ge | 
4 To agitate ; to put into violent motion. | In ancient times was publickly read firſt the ſcripture, as, namely, e 728 deargt prt 2 eee Tie its 
N of treafures by a lying tongue is a'vanity toſſed to] ſomething out of the books of the prophets of God; ſome things £4 FA, *% yay CONE apy 8 53 
* | | Proverbs, Axl. 6. out of the apoſtles writings; and, laſtly, out of the holy evangeliſts, 3 20 75 al ; 5 - 
Things will have thelr firſt or ſecond agitation ; if they be not | ſome things which couched the perſon of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 10. AR of the hand upon a mufica inſtrument, | 
toſſed upon the arguments of coynſel,. they will be aged upon the | | Heber,! © - Here let the ſonnds'of muſick oy WLAN ark io Þ 
waves of fortune, and be full of inconſtancy, doing and undoing, || The quarrel toucheth none but us alone; f Creep in our ears ; ſoft Rilneſs and the night FM 
© „ 155 Bacon's Eſſays. Betwixt ourſelves let us decide it then. Shakeſp. Henry VI. Become the roucbes of ſweet hatmony. . Shaheſpearrs 
- Cowls, hoods, and habits, with their wearers tof, To meddle with; not totally to forbear Nor wanted power to mitigate and ſwage, 
And flutter'd Into rags. Milton. 4 He fo light ws at le EDO ; 1 mn rp troppley tae ches. uu 
3 made ſeveral voyages upan the ſea, 2225 55 in That what he touch'd pa 44 light again. Spenſer, | 11+ Power of eu the affections. 
. 1 15 Jon's ator. N | | | 3 R A ot alone 0 5 
5. To mow reſtleſs ;'to » ot, 1 8. To affect. What of ſweet | — 2 2 r with en _—_ 28 , 
e did love the knight of the red croſs, , wm { o ſtcongly ip us. keſp» Antony and. Claopatra. 
For whoſe dear ſake ſo many troubles her did toſs. Spenſer. T Hath mann ire * ey EM Oe lt oo 12, Something of paſſion or affection. 5 
Calm region once, 9. Jo move; to ike men m Y3 3 5 | He which without our nature could not on earth ſuffer for the 
And full of peace, now tof and turbulent. Milton, I was ſenſibly rougbed with that 8 FE 8 10 Congreve, world, doth now alſo, by. means thereof, both make interceffiory to 
6. To wer Sw play 3 to tumble over, | The tender eee r J 4 ar | | God for ſinners, and exerciſe dominion oyer all men, with a true, 
That ſeholar ſhould come to a better knowledge In the Latin And flung the:linoy. 00: gheries An * | 


natural, and a ſenſible touch of mercy. x. enter. 


He loves us not: * | 
He wants the natural couch. BS Shakeſpeare | 
13. Particular relation. ith „ 26kd 93 | 
Speech of rourh towards others ſhould be ſparingly uſed ; for diſ- 
courſe ought to be ag 4 fleld, without coming home to any man. 
| Bacon Eſſays. 


tongue, n 3 hee Hl And bid the youth advance. Addiſen's Ovid. 
_of grammar in common ſchools, ſham 10. TOdelinemte or mark, 4 
To Toss. v. n. „ | | Mature 5 5 2 eg % AE 
1. To fli . > 8 Ws The lines, though coueb'd but faintly, are drawn right. Zope, 
fling; to winch ; to be in violent commotion. f. To cenſure 3 to animadvert upon. Not ud. 
' Tended the fick, bu Hua . eee Doctor Parker, in his ſermon before them, touched them for their 1 55 
3 us of a woman patient of his wham he found very living ſo near, that they went near to touch him for his life, - 114. Toxche, Frm] A 1 1 N 4 
in bed, continually and tumbling from, one fide to ano- _ WE SET ; 28 ur kings no ſooner fall out, heir mints make war upon 
cher, and totall — n "Marek 12. To infe&; to ſeize lightly. ' | one another ; ont meets. ſometin with very nice area's hd 
To toſs and | 5 and to be, reſtleſs, only frets and, onr $ our Peſtilent diſeaſes are bred in the ſummer ; otherwiſe thoſe ot | At 


_ | X Addiſon on Medal:. 
pain, | Tillotſon, | touched are in moſt danger in the winter. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. "Another ſmart touch of the author we meet with in the fifth page, 
And thou, my fire, nt deſtin'd by thy birth NY 13. To bite; to wear; to have an effect on. where, without any preparation, he breaks out all on a ſudden into 
To turn to duſt and mix with common cath, Its face muſt be very flat and ſmooth, and fo hard, that a file will] a vein of gr: y | 1 | Addiſon. 
L How wilt thou oſs and rave, and long to die, not touch it, as ſmiths ſay, when a file will not eat, or race it. | T its error may be ſuch, lg 
| * ane Gy claim to immortality ! Addiſen's Ovid. "mM Goal inftr Maron : Mechanical Exerciſcs. Ae 223 cannot hs . 
, ey throw their, perſon with a hoyden ar To ſtrilee a. muſical inſtrument... 5 t t may nicer tou 
j . Acrols the room, pull toſs into the chair. Young. _ They tench'd their golden oats and prais'd, Milton. Of Wicherley's or Congreve's. wit. Prior. 
t + To be toſſed. e One dip che pencil, and one touch the lyre. Pope. My ann, A Wealch he had . 
| Your mind is tee on the ſea, 15. To Lars by impulſe ; to impel forcibly, Ta — y br Fools and tagd 3 
f There where your argoſies F No decree of mine, | 2 ew by one ſatrick , g 
9 Do overpeer the petty traffickers. | Shakeſpeare. To touch with lighteſt moment of impulſe Ani „ en F an, A. 
3. 7% Toss 75 To throw a coin into the air, and wager | His free will, Ine. 3 $+ Animaternen 5 Card. 
on what \fide it ſhall fall. IIS. To treat of perfunctorily. Deere 
1d try if any pleaſure could pe found 971 This thy laſt reaſoning words fouch'd only. Milton. deen men's with raed of blame, hes Eve 
Tos In iR for twenty thouſand pound. Brampfton. | 17. To Touch up. To repair, or improve by light} Whygt words have paft'd thy lips, rr 
. . (From the verb.) I MArokes, or little emendations. 16. Exact performance of agreement. - 
7 act of toſſing. n een e | What he ſaw was only her natural countenance tewebed up with | |» Tech kept is commended, yet credit to keepe 
he dilcus that is d be ſeen in the hand of the celebrated as the uſual improvements of an aged coquette, en. | Is pay and diſpatch bier yer over ye fee. T 
N n Bain enn 144 * * 9 4 . . i ; vv Qyom 


* 


wal 
TOUGH, adj. Lech, Saxon.) 


J To'v ani, v. a, To make tough, 


\ Nut keeps the native enge of the tteel, 


tong bew. 
. Er 9. % Fr. 


th Hudibras, thou offer'ſt much 
de not able to keep touch, ; Hudibras. 
1 keep tech both with „ to Philopolis, and * my 
ore. 


own uſual frugality in theſe kind of collations. 
He was not to expeCt that ſo perfidious a creature ſhould keep 


touch with him, ; Irene. 
17. A ſmall quantity intermingled. 
Madam, I have a touch of your condition, 
That cannot brook the accent of reproof. Shakeſpeare. 


This coming Mill nearer to an aſpiration, a touch of it may per- 
haps be an ingredient in the rough guttural pronunciation of the 
Welsh and Iriſh, Holder's Elements of Speech. 
18. A hint; flight notice given. 
The king your maſter knows their diſpoſition very well j a ſmall 
touch will put him in mind of them, Bacon, 
19. A cant word for a ſlight eſſay, ; 
Print my preface in ſuch a form as, in the bookſellers phraſe, 
Will make a — touch, : Swift, 
'To'UCHABLE, adj, [from touch.] Tangible ; that may 
be touched, 
Td'vucH-HOLE, . J. [touch and hole.) The hole through 


which the fire is conveyed to the powder in the gun. 

In a plece of ordnance, If you ſpeak in the touch-bole, and ano- 
ther lay hig car to the — of the plece, the ſound is far better 
heard than in the open air, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

'To'vcninuss. 1. J. [from touching.) Peeviſhneſs; iraſ- 
cibility. | 

My fende reſented it as a motion not guided with ſuch diſere- 
tion as the touchineſs of thoſe times 43 * ix Charles, 

To ue ui. prep. [This word is originally a par- 
ticiple of tech.] With reſpect, regard, or relation 
to. It has often the particle as before it, of which 
there ſeems to be no uſe. Touching is now obſolete, 

though more conciſe than the mode of ſpeech now 
adopted, | ; 

Teuching things which belong to diſcipline, the church hath au- 
thority to make canons and decrees, even as we read in the apoſtles 
'times it did, Hooker, 

Touching our perſon, ſeek we no revenge; 
But we our kingdom's ſatety muſt fo tender, 
Whoſe ruin you three ſought, that to her laws 
We do deliver you, Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 

The heavens and the earth remained In the ſame ſtate in which 
they were created, az touching their ſubſtance, though there was 
afterwards added multiplicity of perfection in teſpect of beauty, 

| Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 

Tenching the debt, he took himſelf to be acquitted thereof, 

, Ha ward. 
8ocrates choſe rather to die, than renounce or conceal his judg- 
ment /v4cbing the unity of the Godhead, South, 
"To'vcnina, adj, [from touch.) Pathetick ; affecting; 
moving. 

Tou u .. adv, 
tion; in a op wes manner, 

This laſt fable ſhows how roucbingly the poet argues In love af- 
falrs, Garth. 

To'vcnmunorT, . / [cucumis agreſtis, Lat.] An herb. 

Ainſworth, 
fe [touch and lone ; pierre de touches, 


[from touch.) With feeling emo- 


To'UCHITONK. u. 
French.] 


1. Stone by which metals are examined. | 

Chilon would fay, that gold was tried with the fouchfone, and 

men with gold, Bacon's paring! 

If he intends to deal clearly, why docs he make the rowe _ 

faulty, and the ſtandatd uncertain ? # / 

2. Any teſt or criterion, | 

14 not this thelr rule of ſuch ſufficiency, that we ſhould uſe it ay 

a touch fone to try the orders of the church! Hooker, 

The work the rourbflone of the nature is 3 

And by their operations things are known, Davies, 

Maney ſerves for he touei tone of common honeſty, L' Eftrange, 

"Time is the ſureſt judge of truth I vm not vain enough td 

tink 1 have left no faults in this, which that tourbfone will not 
diſcover, Dryden's Spaniſh Friar 
"To'vcnwoop, . / [tench and a Rotten woo 

uſed to catch the fire ſtruck from the flint. | 

A race of reſolute Rout trees they arc, ſo ubounding with metal 

and heat, that they quickly take fire, and become touchevood, | 

; Howes Vocal Foreſt, 

of ratten willows is beit 


1er. 


To make white porters the 


| ſpunk, or feel propared, ml ht make It ruſſet. RBroqwne, 
To'vcny, ag, [from touch, ] Peeviſh; irritable ; iraſ- 


cible ; apt to take fire, A low word. 


You are upon a touchy polnt, and therefore treat ſo nice a ſubje& 


with proportionable caution, Collier on Price, 
You are ſo 4 and take things ſo hotly, 1 am ſure there 
be ſome miſtake In this, Ardutbnoe's Hiſtory of Jobn Bull, 


1. Yielding to flexure or extenſion without fracture! 
not brittle. 


Of bodies ſome are fragile, and ſome are rough, and not fragile, 


: : Baem's Natural Hiftorys 

2. iff; not eaſily flexible, | 
The bow he drew, - 5 

Aud almoſt join'd the horns of the cough eugh. 
Fute with nature's law would ftrive, 

To thew plain«dealing once an age may thrive 

And whan fo tough a frame the could not ben 

Exceeded her commiſiion to befriend, 

3+ Not eaſily injured or broken. | 

O ſides, you are too rough ! ; 

Will you yet hold? Shatoprare) 

A body made of braſy the erone demands 5 

Fer her lov'd nurſling, ſtrung with nerves of wire, 

YTowgh to the laſt, and with no tall to thre, Dryden 

. Viſcous i clammyz ropy z tenacious, 


„ 'To"vannn. v. v. [from teagb.] To grow tough. | 
Mops off the kiln lay thiee weeks do cool, give and toughen, el 
they will break to powder, 22 Aortimer't Huſbandry, 


Drydeni 


Dryden, 


_ 


To'vouniss. . % — tengb.] 
1. Not brittleneſe ; flexibility. 
To make an induration with twgbaeſty and leſs 


1 
bodir: in water for three days z but they muſt be he 


into which 
the water will not enter, 


Bacen': Natural Hiſtery. 
A well.temper'd (word de bent at will, 
Dryden. 


lutinouſneſs. 
the fluids mould be 
Ardutbnet on Diet, 


1. Nr [4 when a | Canals 

uh by ry Aly PP . ; 
3. Firmneſs agaioft injury. 

I conteli me Kalt to thy deſerving with cables of perdurable 

Shakeſpeare's Othells, 

A curl; an artificial lock of 


hair, 
Remeraber ſecondhand tes and repaired rules. Swift, 
TOUR, % [rowr, French. ] 
. 4, Ramble; roving journey. EK 
; made the tow» of all the Klag's pal: ces. Addife. 


d 


|. 


lity, deco& | 


Tow 


Were it permitted, he'd make the tour of the whole ſyſtem of the 


n. Arbutbnot and 27 Martinus Scriblerus, 
2. Turn; revolution. In both theſe ſenſes it is rather 
French than Engliſh, | 


Firſt Ptolemy his ſcheme celeſtial wrought, 

And of machines a wild proviſion brought; 

Orbs centrick and eccentrick he prepares, 

Cycles and epicycles, ſolid ſpheres 

In order plac'd, and with bright globes inlaid, - 

To ſolve the tours by heavenly bodies made. Blackmore. 
3. In Milton it is probably tower; elevation; high 
flight. ; 
The bird of Jove ſtoop'd from his airy tour, 

Two birds of gayeſt plume before him drove, 
To'URNAMENT, 
To'urnky. 


1. Tilt; juſt; military ſport ; mock encounter. 
They might, under the pretence 
Of tilts and rournaments, 
Provide them horſe and armour for defence, Daniel. 
For juſts, fourneyt, and barriers, the glories of them are the 
chariots wherein challengers make their entry, Bacon, 
Whence came all thoſe j uſts, tiltings, and rournaments, ſo much 
in uſe in theſe parts? Temple's Miſcellanies. 
He liv'd with all the pomp he could deviſe, 
At tilts and tournaments obtain'd the prize, 
But found no favour in his lady's eyes. Dryden. 
2. Milton uſes it ſimply for encounter; ſhock of battle. 
With cruel tournament the ſquadrons join: 
Where cattle paſtur'd late, now ſcatter'd lies 
With carcaſſes, and army, th' inſanguin'd field. Milton. 


To To'urnsy. v. n. [from the noun,] To tilt in the 


liſts, 
An elfin born of noble ſtate, 

Well could he tourney, and in liſts debate. Spenſer, 
TO'URNIQUET, . /. [French.) A bandage uſed in 
amputations, ſtraitened or relaxed by the turn of a 

handle. 
If the orifice does not readily appear, looſen the tourniquet, and 
the effuſion of blood will direct you to it. Sharp. 
To Tovuss. v. a, [probably of the ſame original with 
taw, teixe, teſc.] To pull; to tear; to haul; to 
drag: whence roger, or towzer, the name of a maſ- 


tiff. ; 
| As a bear whom angry curs have toun'd, 
Having off ſhak'd them and eſcap'd their hands, 
Becomes more fell, and all that lum withſtands | 
Treads down and overthrows. Spenſer. 
She toſſes, tumbles, ſtrikes, turns, fouſes, ſpurns, and ſprauls, 
Caſting with furious limbs her holders to the walls. Drayton. 
Take him hence; to th' rack with him : we ll ee you joint 


Milton, 
* /. [tournamentum, low Lat.] 


by joint, but we will know his purpoſe, Shakeſpeare. 
To teroge ſuch things as flutter, 
To honeſt Bounce is bread and butter. Sroift. 


Tow. u. J [xop, Saxon.) Flax or hemp beaten and 


combed into a filamentous ſubſtance. 

Tex twiſted round the handle of an inſtrument makes it eaſier to 

be held, ; | | Sbarp. 

To Tow. v. a. [deon, veohan, Saxon, to lead; tegben, 

old Dutch.) To draw by a rope, particularly 
through the water, „„ 
Thou knew'ſt too well | 

My heart was to thy rudder ty'd by th' ſtring, 


And thou ſhouldſt row me after. Sbaleſp. Ant. and Cleop. 
The ſeamen zerved, and 1 ſhoved, till we arrived. Sat. 
Towa'kD. 


. prep. I vopand, Saxon. ] 


1. In a direction to. 
He ſet his face tosbard the wilderneſs, 
2. With local tendency to. 
The currents drive 
Tow'rds the retreating ſea their furious tide. Milton. 
3. Near to: as, the danger now comes toward: him. 
4. With reſpect to; touching; regarding. 
We brought them to as great peace between themſelves, as love 
towards us for having made the peace, Sidney. 
Repent you not, | 
As that the ſin hath brought you to this ſhame, F 
Which forrow's always toww'rds ourſelves, not heav'n ? 2 
Shakeſpeare's Meaſure fer: Meaſure, 
His heart relented torvards her. Milton. 
By our law, no good is to be left undone reward all, not the good 
of the tongue, the hand, the heart. South. 
5. With ideal tendency to. | 
This was the firſt alarm England received tozwards any trouble, 
after it had enjoyed for ſo many years the moſt TO pro4 
ſperity. | larendoni 
6. Nearly; little leſs than. ma 
I am towards nine years older fince I left Swift; 
To.] aA D. } adv, [It is doubtful whether in this uſe 
To'wards. | the word he adverb or adjective.] Near 
at hand ; ina ſtate of preparation, 0 
What might be reward, that this ſweaty haſte g 
Doth make the night joint labourer with the day? Sbabeſp. 
To wax b. adj. Ready to do or learn; not froward. 
To Wb ESS. 1. /. [from tevvaraly.] Doellity; 
compliance; readineſs to do or to learn. 
The beauty and rorvardlingx of theſe children moved her bre- 
thren to envy, Hs  Raleigh's Hiftery of the World, 
To'warDLY. adj, [from toward.) Ready to do or 
learn; docile ; compliant with duty. | 
Some young toxward/y noblemen or gentlemen were uſually ſent 
a« aſſiſtants or attendants, ace Advice td Yiutiers, 
To'warDpNnass. . /, from teward.] Docility. 
Parents will not throw away the tethardneſt of a child, and the 
expence of education upon a profeffionz the labour of which is in- 
creaſed, and the rewards are vaniſhed, Senth, 
Towel. . / | toaille, French ; touaglio, Italian.) A 
cloth on which the hands are wiped. 
They with their fine ſoft grafly towel; Rahd, 
To wipe 2 the dropt and moitture from her hand. Drayton, 
His arm mutt be kept up with a napkin or towel. Wiſeman. 
'Th' attendants water for their hands ſupply, | 
And, having waſh'd, with ſilken, tewels dry. Dryden's Aneid. 
Town. . / [ton, Saxon 3 teur, Fr. terre, Ital. tur- 
ris, Latin, ] f 
1. 5 9 building 3 a building raiſed above the main 
edince. 
Let us build us a city and a texwer, Whoſe top may reach unto 


Numbers, xxiv. 1 . 


L 


heaven. Cong, Al. 4- 
Tow'rs and battlements It ſees 
noſom'd high in tufted trees, Milton, 
He them beholding, ſoon 
Comes down to ſee thelr city, ere the rtr 
Obttrua heav'n tow'ry. Milton. 
1. A fortreis; a citadel. 
A ſtrong tee from the enemy. P/alng. 
3. A high head - dreſs. 
Lay trains of amorous * | 
In teweri, and curls, and pertiwige. Hudibras, 


TOY 


4+ High flight ; elevation. | . | F 259 ©, 
To To 15 by 2 to fly or riſe high, 10 
n th an high rock tower'd 6i1l, © | 
No 2 e Spenſer, 
My lord protector's hawks do tower fo Shots 
Circular baſe of riſing folds, that tower'd Sb. 
Fold above fold, a ſurging mare. 
Tew'ring his height, and ample was his breaſt. Milton, 


The crooked plough, the ſhare, the tow'ring hei he 045 
Of waggons, and the cart's unwieldy weight; G 
Theſe all muſt be prepar'd, Dryden's Gi 
All thoſe ſublime thoughts which tower above the rl dtn 
reach as high as heaven itſelf, take their riſe not one — 


thoſe ideas which ſenſe or reflection have offi ot beyond 
tion of the mind. _ we the contempla. 


To'weRED. adj, [from tower.] Adorned or elende 
by towers. | | 


5 ww ſhe 5 wiſe Latona be, 
r the tozver*d Cybele. Milton's A, 
To'w ER-MUSTARD, 2. /. [turritis, Latin.] A — 


5 ; Mit 
To'wsRY. adj. [from tower.) Adorned or For 
with towers, | 

Here naked rocks and empty waſtes were ſeen, 
There toww'ry cities, and the foreſts green, 


Riſe, crown'd with lights, imperial Salem, riſe ! 7e 
Exalt thy tozv'ry head, and lift thy eyes Pope's Meſſab 
Town. 1. /. [tun, Saxon; tuyn, Dutch; from vinan, 
Saxon, Shut. | . 
1. Any walled collection of houſes. 

= let them down by a cord; for her houſe was Tx the town 

wall, f 
When Alexandria was beſieg'd and won, en eg, 


He paſs'd the trenches firſt, and ſtorm'd the tetun. 5 

2. Any collection of houſes larger than a village, 
Speak the ſpeech trippingly on the tongue: but if you mouth i: 

as many of our players do, I had as lieve the town crier had f. he 


the lines. a Sͤbabeſpeamt's Hamle, 
Into whatſoever city or ten ye enter, enquire who in it is wor. 
thy, and there abide. 


Before him torons, and rural works between. ” 
My friend this inſult ſees, 

And flies from tent to woods, from men to trees, Brune, 

3. In England, any number of houſes to which belong: 

a regular market, and which is not a city, or the Fl 
of a = Es 

4. The inhabitants of a town. 

To the clear ſpring cold Artza went; 


„ X. 11 
11. 


To which the whole toons for their water ſent. Chapmay, 
5. The court end of London, 
A virgin whom her mother's care | 
Drags from the ton to wholeſome country air, Pope, 


6. The people who live in the capital. 
He all at once let down, 
Stuns with his giddy larum half the rorvn, Pope, 
7. It is uſed by the inhabitants of every town or city ; 
as we ſay, a new family is come to town, . 
There is ſome new dreſs or new diverſion juſt come to torn, 


5 Law, 
8. It is uſed emphatically for the capital: as, he live: 
fix months in town, and fix in the country, w_ 


| To'wncLERK, . % [town and clerk.) An officer who 


manages the publick buſineſs of a place, 


The townclerk appeaſed the people. Aft, xix, 35. 
Townno'uss. =. / [town and horſe.) The hall where 
|  publick buſineſs is tranſacted. | 
| A rownbouſe built at one end will front the church that ſands at 
the other. Addiſon on Italy. 
To'wnsniP. 3. /. Carta ſhip.) The corporation of 
» os z the GER apr. to a town, "my 
am but a | oner of our Whole torw . 
They had bolt ouſes, planted gardens, 22 — 


made proviſion for their poſterity. 
To'wn$MAN. . /. [town and man.] 
1. An inhabitant of a place, 
Here come the ne on proceſſion, 
Before. your bighneſsto preſent the may. Shakeſpeare. 
In the time of king Henry the fixth, in a fight between the earlt 
of Ormond and Deſmond, almoſt all the toxwnſmen of Kilkenny 
were ſlain, Davies on Ireland. 
They marched to Newcaſtle, which being defended only by the 
toxunſmen, was given u to them. Clarendin, 
| _ + Teft him at the gate firm to your intereſt, 
T admit the toxwnſmen at their firſt appearance. Didi. 
2. One of the ſame town. : 
TowxTA“Lk. 1. . [town and all.] Common prattle 
ol a place. | ks 
: If you tell the ſegret, in twelve hours it ſhall be forontalk. L Eft, 
To'x1CAL. 9 Lat.] Poiſonous; contain- 
ing poiſon, + | x 
Tov. n. / [toyen, tooghen, to dreſs with many orna- 
ments, Dutch.] ; vn \ 
1. A petty commodity; a trifle; a thing of no value. 
a Might make acceptable unto her that tey which 1 had found, 
following an acquaintance of mine at the plddigh, | Sig · 
They exchange for knives, glaſſes, and ſuch toys, great abun- 
dance of gold and . | | Abbet, 
| ecauſe of old 
Thou thyſelf doat'dſt on womankind, agmiring 
Their ſhape, their colour, and attractive grace, 
None are, thou dunkꝰſt but taken with ſuch teys. 
O virtue! virtue! what art thou become, 


ere own j * and 
ud 


Mike 


That men ſhould leave thee for that roy a woman | Dns. 
2. A plaything ; a bauble, pan 
I] dally thus with death js no fit rey: _ RT 

' Oo find (ome other play-fellows, mine own ſweet boy. K 
What profuſion of wealth laid out in coaches, trappings» tublo, 
cabinets, and the like precious teys / | Audi. 
In Della's hand this ty is fatal found, 


Nor could that fabled dart more ſurely wound. Pope 
We ſmile at floriſts, we deſpiſe their joy, 
And think their hearts enamour'd of a roy. Yan: 

3. Matter of no importance. 13 

"Tis a tockle, or a walnut ſhell, 
A knack, a toy, a trick, a baby's cap. Shaka 
High and noble things I lightly may not tell, 
Nor light Fa idle 2 my WT Bay vainly ſwell, Drin 
Folly; triflin ice; filly opinion. 

1 The lunge l long experience of all hath ot 
and made profitable, let us not preſumc to condemn as Wk 
teyn, becauſe we ſometimes know not the cauſe and reaſon 2 

5. Play; ſport ; amorous dalliance. 

b 5 Ye tons 2 2 play wo ſports at will; 
or gree eaſure, carele our toys, . 

Thinks ay upon her — of joys. Spez. © * 
Ss ſaid he, and fordore not glance or toy Mikes 

Of amorous intent, + | , 

6. Odd ſtory ; filly tale. | 

# wy I never believe Slalche 

Theſe antiek fables, nor fairy toy. 1. 5 


TRA 


jeht repreſentation, | 
7. en ae ech hath always received this conſtruſtion, be now 
diſguiſed with a toy of novelty ? N Hooker, 
$, Wild fancy; irregular imagery ; odd conceit. 
> The very place puts toys of deſperation, | 
Without more motive, into every brain, 
That looks ſo many fathoms to, the ſea, | 
And hears it roar beneath. Shake are's Hamlet. 
5 Toy. v. u. [from the noun.] To trifle; to dally 
amorouſly ; to Ron 9 04 c 
To'y 18H. adj. [from ep.] Triſling ; wanton. 
To'y1$9N 888. #. / [from teyiſb.] Nugacity ; wanton- 


* 


els; | | 
"Your ſociety will diſcredit that foyiſhneſs of wanton fancy, that 
ays tricks with words, and frolicks with the caprices of frothy | 


imagination. Clanville' Scepfis. 
TorMAx. 1. J. [from toy.) A ſeller of toys. 
But what in oddneſs can be more ſublime, 
Than $S——, the foremoſt royman of his time? Young. 


Tors HO. 1. J. [toy and p.] A ſhop where play- 
things and little nice manufactures are fold, 
Fans, ſilks, ribbands, laces, and gewgaws, lay fo thick together, 
that the heart was nothing elſe but a toyſhep. Addiſon, 
With varying vanities from every part, | 
They ſhift the moving teyſbop of their heart. ne 
4, Toz r. v. a. [See Towsz and TEASB. ] To pull by 
violence or importunity. 
Think'ſt thou, for that I inſinuate, or toxe from thee thy buſi- 
neſs, I am therefore no courtier ? 8 Shakeſpeare, 
TRACE. #./. [trace, Fr. traccia, Italian.] 
1. Mark left by any thing paſſing ; footſteps, 
Theſe as a line their long dimenſion drew, 
Streaking the ground with ſinuous trace. Milton. 
2, Remain ; appearance of what has been. 
The people of theſe countries are reported to have lived like the 
beaſts among them, without any traces of orders, laws, or reli 55 
| emple. 
There are not the leaſt traces of it to be met, the greateſt bag of 
the ornaraents being taken from 'Trajan's arch, and ſet up to the 
corquerore Addiſon on Italy. 
The ſhady empire ſhall retain no trace | 
Of war, or blood, but in the ſylvan chace. Pepe. 
3. [From tiraſſer, French; tiraſſes, traces.] Harneſs for 
beaſts of draught. AT? 25,1 
Her waggon ſpokes made of long ſpinners legs; 
The cover, of the wings of graſshoppers; | 


—_—_— 


The traces, of the ſmalleſt ſpider's webs Shakeſpeare. 
The labour'd ox 
In his looſe traces from the furrow came. : Milton. 


While lab'ring oxen, ſpent with toil and heat, 
In their looſe traces from the field retreat. * Pope. 
Twelve young mules, 
New to the plough, unpractis'd in the trace. Pope's Odyſſey. 
Fo Trace. v. 4. [tracer, Fr. tracciare, Italian.) 
1. To follow by the footſteps, or remaining marks, 
EA I feel thy power to trace the ways | n | 
„Of higheſt agents. . -en! | . Milton. 
| You may trace. the deluge quite round the globe in profane hiſ- 
tory; and every one of theſe people have a tale ta tell concerning, 
the reſtauration.” * * | | ' Burnet's Theory. 
hey go but trace over the paths beaten by the ancients, or com- 
ment, critick, or flouriſh upon them. | Temple. 
To this haſte of the mind, a flot due tracing of the arguments to 
their triie foundation is wing Locte. 
2. To follow with exactneſs .. 
. * +, That ſeivile path thou nobly doſt derline, 
Ot craving word by word, anddine by. line. 
3. To mark out, uit u uc UN 
Hle allows the foul power to trace images on the brain, and per- 


* 


— 


Din bam. 


ct ive chem. | 5 Hs 1 241 \'Lockes 

» - His:pan can crace out a trtze quatatlon. A uw Swift. 

4. To walk yer. „ gh, j 

re 1. too hi 2} 
"Both feet And face one way are wont to lead. Sten ſcr. 


We do trace 110 alley up apd down,, + | Shakſprare., 
Tra'crr..n/, [ff 
It : AmbalJadors ſhould not be held the tracers of a plot of tuch 
' TP 1 1 Na 9112 
TRACK, 4. /. [trac, old French; traccia, Italian. ] 
1. Mark left upon the way by the foot or otherwiſe. | 
| Following the tract of Satan. 0 a Milton, 
Hung by the neck and hair, and dragg'd around, 
The hoftite ſpear yet Ricking in his wound, 1 + 
With racks of blood inſerib'd the duſty ground. Dryden. 
Conſider the exterior frame of the globe, if we may find any 
tracks or footiteps of wiſdom in its conſtitutions. Bentley. 
2. A road; a beaten pat 
With tract oblique ſidelong he works his way. Milton. 
Behold Torquatus the ſume tract purſue, ö 
And next, the two devoted Decii view. Dryden's Æneid. 
To TRACK. v. 4. [from the noun.] To follow by the 
footiteps or marks left in the way. | 
As ſhepherd's cur that in dark evening's ſhade 
Hath tracked forth ſome ſavage beaſtis troade. Spenſer. 
He was not only a. profeſfed imitator of Horace, but a learned 
Flagiary in all the others; you track him every where in ay has 
ry N. 
Tra"ckLEss, adj. [from track.) Untrodden; marked 
with no footſteps. | 
| Loſt in track/eſs fields of ſhining day, 
Unable to diſcern the ways | 
Which Naſſau's virtue only could explore, Prior, 
TRACT. . / [trattus, Lat. 
i. Any kind of extended ſubſtance. 
Heav'n hides nothing from thy view, 4. 
Nor the deep tract of hell. Milton. 
2. A region; a quantity of land, | 
Only there are ſome tratts which, by high mountaing, are barred 
rom air ani freſh wind. att NA Hen 
Monte Circejo, by Homer called Inſula /Eea, is a very high 
mountain joined to the maln land by a narrow fratt of earth. Add, 
3. Sanni) ; any thing protracted, or drawn out to 
ength, | 
The myrtle flourifheth Rillz and wonderful it Is, that for ſo _ 
a frat? of time the ſhould ſtill contiuue freſh, Howel, 
Your bodies may at laſt turn all to ſpirit, 
Improv'd by traf of time, and wing d aſcend | | 
N Ethereal as we. 4 . —.— 
vin traci of ſpeech a dubious word is eafily known by the co. 
herence with the ts and a * letter by the whole word; ſo 
may a deaf perſon, having competent knowledge of language, by an 
acute ſagacity, by ſome more evident word diſcerned by his eye, know 
the ſenſe. | 4 i f Holder. 
4. Courſe ; manner of proceſs : unleſs it means, in this 
place, rather, diſcourſe ; . explanation. | 
| The tra of every thing 


Would, by a diſcourſer,. loſe ſome life . - 
Which ad good lole 


6 jon's ſelf gue to. Sbaleſp · Henry VIII. 
3 It ſeems to be uſed iy Wal, care for track, | 
5 The weary ſun hath made a golden ſet, 5 | 
Ang, by the bright tra#? of his fiery car, 
Gives Gignal of a goodly day to-morrow. 


* 


om tract,] One that traces. { g 
ma 


, Howel« | 


TRA 


| 6. [Trafatus, Lat.] A treatiſe ; a ſmall book. 


The church clergy at that time writ the beſt collection of trat | 


againſt popery that ever appeared, | Swift. 
Tra'cTaBLis. _ tractabilis, Lat. traitable, fr] 
1. Manageable; docile ; compliant; obſequious ; prac- 

ticable ; governable. 0 

For moderation of thoſe affections growing from the very natural 
bitterneſs and gall of adverſity, the ſcripture much all contra- 
* which 1 hath, whenſoever it falleth on 
them chat are tractable, the grace of God's holy ſpirit concurrin 
therewith. e iy 4H — 
Tra#able obedience is a ſlave 
To each incenſed- will, Shakeſpeare's Henry VII. 
If thou doſt find him tractable to us, . 
Encourage him, and tell him all our reaſons z 
If he be leaden, icy, cold, unwilling, | 
Be thou ſo too, Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
As thoſe who are bent to do wickedly will never want ters 
to urge them on in an evil courſe; ſo thoſe who yield themſelves 
traftable to good motions, will find the ſpirit of God more ready to 
encourage theme. Tillotſon, 
If a ftrif hand be kept over children from the beginning, they 
will in that age be tratable and quietly ſubmit, Locke. 
2. Palpable ; ſuch as may be handled, 

The other meaſures are of continued quantity viſible, and for the 
moſt part tractable; whereas time is always tranſient, neither to be 
ſeen nor felt, older on Time. 
TRA'CTABLENESS. #. / [from tra&able.] The ſtate of 

being tractable; compliance; obſequiouſneſs, 

It will be objected, that whatſoever I fancy of children's tra&a- 
bleneſs, yet many will never apply. Locke. 
TRrACTABLY. adv. In a traftable manner; gently. 


TRACTATE. . ee Latin.] A treatiſe ; a 
tract; a ſmall book. 


Many divines of our own nation, in ſermons and written trafates 
of the ſabbath, and in their expoſitions of the fourth command- 


ment, maintain the foreſaid poſition. White, 


Though philoſophical trafates make enumeration of authors, yet 
are their reaſons uſually introduced, Brown. 
We need no other evidence than Glanville's tracrate. Hale, 
TRA'CTILE. adj. ¶ tractus, Latin, ] Capable to be 
drawn out or extended in length; ductile. 
The conſiſtences of bodies are very divers; fragile, tough ; 
flexible, inflexible z tractile, or to be drawn forth in length, in- 
traQtile,. | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


|Trxacti'liTY. n./. [from rragile.] The quality of 


being traQtile. 

Silver, whoſe duQtility and trafility are much inferiour to 
thoſe of gold, was drawn out to ſo ſlender a wire, that a ſingle 
grain amounted to twenty-ſeven feet. | Derbam. 
TxrA*cT10N. 1. ½ [from tractus, Latin.] The act of 

drawing; the ſtate of being drawn. 


traction of the muſele, and is drawn inwards to bring the terms of 


that line nearer in proportion as it is curved, and lo gives a ten- 
ſion to the tympaſium. | Holder. 


TRADE. 3. /. Itratta, Italian. ] 


1. Traffick; commerce; exchange of goods for other 
goods, or for money. Ny 3 
Whofoever commands the ſea, commands the trade; whoſoever 
commands the trade of the world, commands the riches of the 
world, and conſequently the world itſelf, _ Raleigh. 
Trade increaſes in one place, and decays in another. Temple. 


2. Occupation; particular employment, whether ma- 
nual or mercantile, diſtinguiſhed from the liberal 


arts or learned profeſſions, _ | * 
Appoint to every one that is not able to live of his freehold, a 
certain trade of life; the which trade he ſhall be bound to follow. 


How dizzy ! half way down | 
Hangs one that gathers ſamphire, dreadful trade! Shakeſp. 
Ih mountebank their loves, and come home beloy'd 
Of all the trades in Rome. '' Shakeſpeare's Coriolanusd 
de e Fear and plety, 5 
Inſtruction, manners, myſteries, and trades, 
Decline to your confounding contraries, 
The rude Equicolæ, | 
+ Hunting their ſport, and plund'ring was their trade. Dryden. 
„Fight under him; there 's plunder to be had; 
A captain is a very gainful trade. 
The whole diviſion that to Mars pertains, 
All trades of death, that deal in ſteel for gains, - Dryden. 
The emperor Pertinax 1 himſelf in his youth to a gainful 
trade; his father, judging him fit for a better employment, had 
a mind to turn his education another way; the ſon was obſtinate 
in purſuing ſo profitable a trade, a ſort of merchandiſe of wood. 
| | Arbuthnot on Coins, 
3. Inſtruments of any occupation. 
The ſhepherd bears 8 


— 


His houſe and houſhold goods, his trade of war, | 
His bow and quiyer, and his-iruſty cur. Diyden'i Virgil. 
4. Any employment not manual; habitual exerciſe. 


Call ſome of young years to train them up in that trade; and 
ſo fit them for weighty affairs, Bacon, 


5. Cuſtom ; habit; ſtanding practice. 
Thy ſin 's not accidental, but a trade. Shakeſpeares 

6. Formerly trade was uſed of domeſlick, and trafick of 
foreign commerce, 


To Trav. v. . [from the noun.] 


- 2 


He commanded theſe ſervants to be called, to know how much 
every man had gained by trading. Luke, xix. 15. 
Delos, a ſacred place, grew a free port, where nations warring 
with one another reſorted with their goods, and traded. | 
| Arbuthnot on Coins, 

Maximinus traded with the Goths in the product of his eſtate 
in Thracia, Arbuthnet, 
2. To act merely for money). 

Saucy and overbold'! how did you dare 
To trade and traffick with Macbeth 
In riddles and 28 of death? 

To have a trade wind, _ | 
s 8 They on the trading flood ply tow'rd the pole. Milton, 
To Trans. v. 4. To ſell or exchange in commerce. 

They were thy merchants : they traded the perſons of men and 
veſſels of braſs in thy market, Ss _ Fxchiel, xvii. 13+ 
Trxa'vtD. adj. {from trade,] Verſed; practiſed. 

| Truſt not thoſe cunning waters of his eyes; | 

For villavy is not without ſuch rheum ; 

And he long traded in it makes it ſeem | 

Like rivers of remorſe and innocence. Shakeſpeare, 
TrA'DEPUL. adj. trade and full,) Commercial; buſy 
in traffick, "Si I 
Ye rradeful merchants, that with weary toil 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 


'4 Do ſeek moſt precious things to make your gain, 


And both the Indies of their treaſure ſpoil, i 
What needeth you to ſeek ſo far in va Spenſer. 
es and ears, 4. + 


T tradet! pitoty 'twixt the dangerous ſhores . 
Of vill and — Shakeſprare's Troilut and Crqſida 
TA DIA. . / [from trade.} : 


Ll : 
: 


| Sbateſpearts 


* 


The malleus being fixed to an extenſible membrane, follows the | 


Spenſer on Ireland. 


+» | 
Shakeſpeare. 


Dryden's Juvenal. 


1. To traſſick; to deal; to hold commerce. 1 


TRA 
1. One engaged in merchandiſe or commerce. 
Pilgrims are going to Canterbury with rich offerings, and trader: 


riding to London with fat purſes, Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Now the victory 's won, | 

We return to our laſſes like fortunate traders, 
Triumphant with ſpoils. Dryden. 
Many traders will neceflitate merchants to trade for leſs profit, 
and conſequently be more frugal. : Child on Trade. 
That day traders ſum up the accounts of the weele. Swift, 
2. One long uſed in the methods of money-getting ; a 
practitioner, | 


ployed in trades. 

By his advice victuallers and tradeſoll would ſdon get all the 
money of the-kingdom into their hands. : Sewvift, 
TRADESMAN, #./. [trade and man.) A ſhopkeeper. 

A merchant is called a trader, but not a tradeſman ; 
and it ſeems diſtinguiſhed in Shakeſpeare from a man 

that labours with his hands. | 

I live by the awl, I meddle with no rradeſmen's matters. Shak. 
They rather had beheld 
3 22 pling ng ele | 
ur tradeſmen finging in and going 
About oh funcklons. "I Sha re's Coriclanus. 
Order a trade thitt.er and thence fo as ſome merchants and 


tradeſmen, under colour of furniſhing the colony with neceſſaries, 
* not grind them. 


. Bacons 

Tradeſmen might conjecture what doings they were like to have 

in their reſpective dealings. Graunt, 

M. Jordain would not be thought a tradeſman, but ordered ſome 

filk to be meaſured out to his partner's friends : now I give up my 
_ P rior * 

rom a plain tradeſman with a ſhop, he is now grown a . 
rich country gentleman. Arbuthnot's Hiſtory of Jobn Bull. 

Domeſticks in a gentleman's family have more opportunities of 

improving their minds, than the ordinary tradeſmen. Swifts 
Boaſtful and rough, your firſt ſon is a ſquire; 
The next a tradeſman, meek, and much a liar. Pope's Ep. 

Penitens was a buſy notable tradeſman, very proſperous in his 

dealings, but died in the thirty-fifth year of his age. Law. 
TRADe-wind, n. . [trade and wind.) The monſoon ; 
the periodical wind between the tropicks, 
Thus to the eaſtern wealth through ſtorms we go, 
But now, the Cape once doubled, fear no more; 
A conſtant trade-wind will ſecurely blow, 9 hg 
And gently lay us on the ſpicy ſhore. Dryden. 
His were the projects of perpetuum mobiles, and of increaſing 
the trade-wwind by vaſt plantations of reeds, buthnot 
Comfortable is the trade-wind to the equatorial parts, Without 
which life would be both thort and grievous. 
TRADITION. . % tradition, Fr. traditio, Lat.] 
1. The act or practice of delivering accounts from 
mouth to mouth without written memorials; com- 
munication from age to age. 

To learn it we have tradition; namely, that ſo we believe, bes 
cauſe both we from our predeceſſors, and they from theirs, have 
ſo received. k Hooker. 

2. Any thing delivered orally from age to age. 
They the truth 
With ſuperſtitions and traditions taint, 
Left only in thoſe written records pure. Milton, 

It is well known to have been a general tradition amongR theſe 

nations, that the world was made, and had a beginning. Wilkins, 
Our old ſolemnities | 
From no blind zeal or fond tradition riſe 3 | 
But, ſav'd from death, our Argives yearly ply 
Theſe grateful honours to the God of day. Pope's Statius. 
TRrad1"TIONAL. adj. [from tradition. 
1. Delivered by tradition; deſcending by oral com- 


munication ; tranſmitted by the foregoing to the 
following age. 
Whence may we have the Infallible tradi:jonal ſenſe of . 1 

if not from the heads of their church ? Tulegſen. 
If there be any difference in natural parts, It ſhould ſeem the 
advantage lies on the fide of children born from wealthy pa- 
rents, the ſame traditional ſloth and luxury which render thelr 
body weak, perhaps refining their ſpirits. . Swift. 

2. Obſervant of traditions, or idle rites. Not uſed, 
nor ro r. ' ; i 

_ „ ot ene 3 
e ſhould infrin oly priv | 

Of ſanRuary ! yi Kat 6 

You are too ſenſeleſs'obſtinate, my lord 

Too ceremonious and traditinal.  Shakeſpeart't Richard II. 

TRrAD1'TIONALLY, adv. [from traditional.] 


1. By tranſmiſſion from age to age. 3 
here is another channel wherein this doctrine is traditionally 


derived from Saint John, namely, from the clergy of Aa. 
| 941 1 | Durnet's Theory of the Barth. 
2. From tradition without evidence of written memo- 
rials. r 1 
It eroſſeth the proverb, and Rome might well be built in a day , 
if that were true which is traditionally related by Strabo, that the 
reat cities Anchiale and Tarſus were built by Sardanapalus both 
n one day. . | | Brown's Valgar Errours. 
TRADi'TIONARY. adj. [from tradition,] Delivered 
by tradition; tranſmiſlive ; handed down from age 
to age. E 5 . ee | 
Suppoſe the ſame traditionary ſtrain n 
Of rigid\manners in the houfe remain, 
Inveterate truth, an old plain Sabine's heart. Dryden, 
Oral tradition is more uncertain, eſpecially if we may take that 
to be the traditionery ſenſe of texts of ſcripture. Tillotſon. 
The fame of our Saviour, which In fo fow years had 'gone 
through the whole earth, was confirmed and perpetuated by ſuch 
records as would preſerve the traditionary account of him to after- 
ages. my ſon on the Chriſtian Religion. 
Tra'piTIVE., adj, [traditive, Fr. from trade, Lat.] 
Tranſmitted ox tranſmiſſible from age to age. 
Suppoſe We on things tradirive divide, e er 
And both appeal to ſeripture to decide. 2 
4 Dryden Hind and Pantber. 
To Trapv'ce. v. a. Itraduco, Lat. traduire, Fr.] 

1. To cenſure; to condemn ; to repreſent as blame - 
able ; to calumniate z to decry. 

I be beſt ſtratagem that Satan hath, who knoweth his kingdom 
to be no one way more ſhaken than by the publick devout prayers 
of God's church, is by traducing the form and manner of the 
to bring them into contempt, and ſo flack the force of all men 
devotion towards them. Hooker, 

Thoſe particular ceremonies which they to he ſo ſcan- 
daleus, we ſhall more thoroughly ſift, when other things alſo tra- 
duced l r duties of the church are, together theſe, 
to be touched. 


Hooker. 

Whilſt calumny has ſuch potent abetters, we are not to wonder 

at its growth : as long as men are malicious and deſigning, they 

will be | Government of the Tongute 

From that preface he took his hintz though he had the baſe- 

wage ledge his benefaQor, but inſtead of It to rraducs 
me in 


Dryden's Fable. 


another, 


TRA'DESFOLK. . J. | trade and folk. ] People em- 


2. To propagate z to increaſe or continue by deriving 
| one from | 


None are fo groſs as to contend for thle, 
That ſouls from bodies may traduced be 
| Between whoſe natures no proportion 1s, 
When root and branch in nature ill agree. 
| From theſe only the race of perfect animals were 
© and fraduced over the earth. . 
$ome belleve the ſoul is made by Cod, ſome by angels, and 
0 dy the generant i whether It be immediately created or tra- 
ca, 


ath been the great ball of contention to the latter ages. 
Glawville's Scepfir. 
TrxapDu'ctmnnT. . /. [from traduce.) Cenſure; ob- 
OP Rome muſt know 

The value of her own 1 twere a concealment 

Worſe than a theft, no leſs than a traducement, 

To hide your doings. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus, 
Trxapv' ctr, . ½ [from traduce.] 
1. A falſe cenſurer ; a calumniator, 
2, One who derives, 


TrAnv'cinis, adj, [from rraduce.) Such as may be 


derived, | 
Though oral tradition might be a competent diſcoverer of the 
original of a kingdom, yet ſuch a tradition were incompetent with- 
vut written monuments to derive to us the original laws, becauſe 
they are of a complex nature, and therefore not orally eraducible 
to A great a diſtance of ages. Hale. 
Trxavvu'crion. . / [from traduce.] 
1. Derivation from one of the ſame 
tion. | 
Ihe patrons of traduFion accuſe their adverſaries of affronting 
the attributes of God z and the aſſerters of creation impeach them 
of violence to the nature of things. Glanville, 
If by tradu#tion came thy mind, 
Our wonder is the leſs to find 
A ſoul ſo charming from a ſtock fo good 
Thy father was transfus'd into thy blood, 
2. Tradition; tranſmiſſion from one to another, 
Touching traditional communication and traduction of truths | 
connatural and engraven, I do not doubt but many of them have 
had the help of that derivation. ; | Hah, 
4. Conveyance ; act of transferring. 
Since America is divided on every fide by conſiderable ſeas, and 
no paſlage known by land, the 1radu#tiom of brutes could only be 
by thipping z though this was a method uſed for the traduction of 
uſeful cattle from hence thither, yet it is not credible that bears 
and lions ſhould have ſo much care uſed for their tranſportation, | 
Hal:'s Origin of Mankind. 


Davie. | 
ated 


kind ; propaga- 


Dryden. 


4+ Tranſition, 5 c 0 
The reports and fugues have an agreement with the figures in 
rhetorick of repetition and traduction. Bacon. 
"TrAFFICK. 1. % [trafigue, Fr, traffice, —_ | 
1. Commerce; merchandiſing ; large trade; exchange 
of commodities, Trac was Fair uſed of fo- 

reign commerce in diſtinction from rade. 
Traffick 's thy god. R Shakeſpeare's Timon of Athens. 


ather 
A merchant of great traffck through the world, Shakeſpedre, 
"Tyre, a town indeed of great wealth and traffich, and the moſt 
fawous empory of the elder times. Heylyn, 
As he was, for his great wiſdom, Riled the Engliſh Solomon, 
he followed the example of that wife king in nothing more than 


m 
by advancing the reales of his people, Addiſon, 
2. Commodities j ſubject of traffick. 
You 'll fee a draggled danifel 
Prom Billingſgate her fiſhy VHM bear. Cay. 


To 'TrRa"rrIick. v. u. [trafiguer, Fr. trafficare, Ital. 
1. Lo practiſe commerce; to merchandiſe ; to ex- 
change commodities. 

They firſt plant for corn an 
| for things to el withal, Bacon't Advice to Villiers. 
2. 'To trade meanly or mercenarily,.. _ 
Saucy and overbold | how * dare 
To trade and N with Macbeth | 
In riddles and aftairs of death? Shakgſpeare's Macbeth. 
Huw haſt thou dur'd to think ſo vilely of me, | 
That 1 would condeſcend to thy mean arts, 
, And traffick with thee for a prince's ruin? Nerve. 
TrArrickt, v. % [trafigueur, Fr. from traffick.] 


Trader; merchaut, | 
Your argoſies with portly ſail, _ 

Like figniors and rich burghers on the flood, 

Do overpeer the petty treffe lers N | 

That eurtſy to them. Shateſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 

Tn it are fo many Jews very rich, and ſo ges“ traffickers, that 

they have moſt of the Engliſh trade In their hands. 


TA“ AAN TN. . /. tragacantha, Latin.) A gum 
* Which proceeds from the inciſion of the root or trunk, 
of a plant ſo called, | Trevoux, 

| 


"TrAGEKDIAN, . . [from tragedy ; tragedus, Lat.] 

1. A writer of tragedy. 
Many of the poets themſelves had much nobler conceptions of 

the Deity, than do Imagine him to have any thing corpore.l; a 
Iu theſe verſes out of the ancient rragedian, Stilling fleet. 
2. An actor of tragedy. | | 
Is ean cen it the deep trag, 
Speak, and look back, and pry on ev'ry fide, 
'Tremble and fart at wagging of a ftr Ww. | 
Intending deep ſuſpicion, Shakgſprare's Richard III. 
\ To the well-lung'd rragedian's rage. 
They reecommend their labours of the ſtage. 


\ 


| 
| 


r + 
931 — 

. 
Imitate the fiſtor of painting, eragedy 3 which employs c 


Dryden, 

An anther d ther god DionyTus, whilit the goat 8 
altar to be (axriticed, was called 2 N or 572 

1 Men Tragedies of the laſt Age. 

"Theitto twr heart fad 11 N ad dre ** ah 


„ 


n * 


The dagger, wont de piece the tyrant's dreaſt. Pope, | 
2, Any mournfal or dreadful event, | 
ONT AG * — 4 at My, | 
p h hey, who brought me in My maſter's hate 
orgs id Way upon lle tragedy, Shure Richard 111, 
I look pan. this now done In England ag another uc of the 
an f (ragedy Which was lately begun In Scotland. King Cres, 
* GIC . 7 BEE Cd ds I! 
„Tatatet. 4% (region), Lat: rie, In:; 
"1, Rotating 60” Wer hat and goons | 
* The root and tragle a effi, - | 


+ 


Vouchm, O thou the mourntull't much of. alne, 


: That wont che eraghct Auge forty direct, | [| 
0 — 3 e wid eee ane - 400 
n 0 WO me. * Au tepotrees 
Thy Clutnes wks dead that Ir 


Aw the boholders of this ye plays 
their « 


F 
9 14 


d cattle, and after enlarge themſelves | 


[To Thai, v. a. [trailler, French. ] 
| 1+ To hunt by the track, M4 


Addifon.' 


| To Trail. wv. u, To be drawn out in length. 


TRA 


2. Mournful ; calamitous 3 fofrowful ; dreadful, 
A dire Induction I bor FRED — ; 
And will to France, hoping the conſequence 
Win prove as bitter black; and trugica . Sb tkeſpeare 
Tue blabbing, and — day | 
Is crept into the boſom of the ſea: 
Aud now loud howling wolyls arouſe the jades 


| 


o 
- 


” 


That drag the tragick melancholy night. Sbaleſp. Henry VI. 
Why-look ou Rill ſo ſtern and tragica ? Shakeſpeare, 
So tragical and merited afate 


Shall ſwallow thoſe who God and juſtice hate. Sandys. 

1 now muſt change thoſe notes to . Milton, 

The tale of this ſong is a pretty tragical Rory z and pleaſes, 

becauſe it is a copy of nature. Addiſon, 
Bid them dreſs their bloody altars | 

With every circumſtance of tragick pom Rowe. 


TR'a'61CALLY. adv, [from tragical, n 

1. In a tragical manner; in a manner befitting tra- 

edy. f 

| „5 genius was ſharp and eager; and as his provocatlons 

were great, he has revenged them tragically. Dryden. 
2. Mournfully ; ſorrowfully ; calamitouſly, 

Tra'GICALNESS, 5 [from tragical.] Mournful- 

neſs ; calamitouſneſs, 

Like bold Phactons, we deſpiſe all benefits of the father of light, 
unleſs we may guide his chariot z and we moralize the fable as well 
in the tragica/ne/s of the event, as in the inſolence of the under- 
taking, | ; . Decay of Piety. 

TrAgico'MEDY. 2. /. [tragicomedie, Fr. from tragedy 
and comedy.) A drama compounded of merry and 
. ſerious events. CAT YN | 
On the world's ſtage, when. our applauſe grows high, 
For acting here life's tragi- comedy, 
The lookers-on will ſay we act not well, 
Unleſs the laſt the former ſcenes excel. Denham. 
The faults of that drama are in the kind of It, which Is tragi- 
_ Arr it was given to the people. Dryden. 
| e have often had tragi- comediei upon the Engliſh theatre with 
ſucceſs : but in that fort of compoſition the tragedy and comedy are 
In diſtin ſcenes, ws Gays, 
TrxAcrco'MiCAL. adj, [tragicomique, Fr. tragical and, 

comical, 
1. Relating to tragi-comedy. eher | | 

The whole art of the tragi-comical farce lies in interweaving the, 
ſeveral kinds of the drama, ſo that they cannot be diſtinguiſhed. |} 


| 


. 


z 


4 . 


2. Conſiſting of a mixture of mirth with ſorrow. 


'TrRacico'MICALLY. adv. 


[i 
Ll 


tragicomical manner, 
Laws my Pindarick parents matter'd not, | 

So 1 was trogicemically got. Bramſton. 
To TRAIN CT. v. a. ¶trajectus, Latin. ] To caſt through; 


to throw. 

The diſputes of thoſe aſſuming confidents, that think ſo highly 
of their attainments, are like the controverſy of thoſe in Plato's' 
den, who having never ſaen but the ſhadow of an horle trapeFed, 
eagerly contended, Whether its neighing proceeded from its appear- 
ing mane or tail, - : _ Glanvillt's Scepſis. 

40 there are different kinds of ther, they have a different de- 
gree of rarity z by which it becomes fo fit a medium for trajefing, 
the light of all cœleſtial bodies, Grew's Ceſmolqgia. 

If the ſun's light be rrajefed through three or mare croſs pritms' 
ſucceſſively, thole rays which in the firſt priſm are refracted more 
than others, are in all the following priſms refracted more than 
others in the ſame proportion. , Newton, 


a paſſage for a water-carriage. 
8 net notes and WE 1 doth give thee, 
Bring to the rraje, to the common ferry, 
Which trades to Venice. og wrt Merchant 
TRAjs"CTiON, nf. Itrajectio, Latin, ] 
1. The act of darting through. 40 
Later aſtronomers have obſbrved the free motion of ſuch comets 
as have, by a traje#ion through the ether, wandered through the 
celeſtial or interſtellar part of the univerie. Boyle, 
2, Emiſſion, | | ' 
The trajectiont of ſuch an object more ſharply pierce the mar- 
tyred ſoul of John, than afterwards did the nalls the crucified body 
of Pater, | ys Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


vie. 


| 


2. Lo draw along the ground, . 
Beat thou the drum, that it ſpeak mournfully _ 
Trail your (tetl plkes, 7%: wal Coviolnus 
Fainrly he ſtagger'd through the hifling throng, | 
Ani hung his head, and trail'd his legs along. Dryden 
3. To draw a long floating or waving body. | 
What boots the regal circle on his head, 
That long behind he trait hie pompous;robeg,., i; {| 
And, of all monarchs, vals gralpe Go gle t F Pope, | 
4. [Treglen, Dutch.) To draw; to drag. 
8 ecaule they ſhall not rrail me through their ſtreets 
Like a wild beaſt, 1 am content to go. ICs Ageniſics, 
Thrice happy poet, who may trail 
Thy houſe 45A thee like a fnaill jz 
Or, harneſd to a nag, ut caſe 
Take journies in it like a chaiſe; 
Or ia a bqat,, whene'er thou wilt, 
Canſt make id ferye thee for a tilt. 
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© 3 Ti-8\ 9 | Seoiſt, 
When his brother ſaw the red blood 774 
Adown ſo faſt, and all his armour ſteepe, 
For very felne(s loud he gan to weep, _ 
Swift mer of foot, whoſe broad-ſet backs 
did hide, , . 
Since the flames purſu'd the trailing ſmoke, 
Ne knew his boon was granted, Dryden's Kn 
From o'er the root the blate begun to mot, 
And trailing wanlſh'd in th; Idean grove; 
. Ir (wept a path ty heavin, and ſhone a guide, 
Then in a ſeaming ſtench of ſulphur dy'd. 
TAU. % [from the verb.] 
1. Scent left on the ground by the 
track followed by the hunter, 


il +IS ft 
#3143 * N 


thei mn wel 
many 


4 
ight's Talc, 


+ #b 


When lighting ſhoots In gutt Aug treils;alongs 
It mines, tis trac; aM gilde the gloomy nightz | 
But when it Mikes, the fatal. Rexwe's Roya! Convert, 
3. Any thing drawn behind in long undulations. 
- + And round about her work ſhe did enipate © 


* 
x 
Ky 


With a falr border wrought 


Uutime!y mother d in their uſky gravets Shat Rich, 111, | 
6 


of 
Eywoven With an ivy Wading trail. 


Say What d' yecall it. 


from tragicomical.] In a 


Trajz'cr. 2. % [trajer, Fr. trajeur, Lat.] A ferry; 


. 


See but the iſſve of my Jealouſy 1 If 1 cry out thus upon nf 
teil, never truſt me be fry open again. Sager 
| How chenrfully on the fille rail they cry 
Oh, this is counter, you falſe Daniſh dogs,  Shateſprarss 
1 do think, or elſe this brain of mine p ; 
Hunts not the — — 6 ſure © | 
As | have us'd to do, that 1 have found f 
| 'TFL 'The very euuſe of Hamlet's lunacy. WY k Sbabeſ · Harurt. 5 
2. Any thing drawn ro length. Y 34 *Þ 14 74 ö | : 
From thenee the ſurning nr , 
And lambent glories dane d about her h xd. Heid. 


7 TaA1 
1. To draw 


z. The part of a gown 
ALT 


— 


I éneceſſary to. reputation, and vice not only loaded wit 


Dpa. uud N 
animal purſued!] be 
> 7. A 


ry yon LL Y .& 4 & 


2. To draw; to entice; to invite 


3. To draw by artifi 


4. To draw from act to act 


5. To educate; to brin 


6. To 


tentien. 


TRA 
ne 3 
of hair. "| 


N. V. a. L rainer, French. | xe. 


n hollow cube he tra d 
Mile, 


$i] 


I 
His deviliſh entinery. 


to 

I but twelve French en. ö 
Were there in arms, they would a cal 
To train ten thouſand Engliſh to n 
— oe or L | Selen 
For that cauſe I train d thee to my houſe. | 

Oh, train me not, ſweet — with thy note ſer, 
To drown me in thy fiſter's flood of tears, ; | 
Sing, Syren, to thyſelf, and I will doat : 
Spread o'er the filver waves thy golden hair, 
And as a bed Il take 8 there lie. 


* 
Ws, 
rſuaſion or promiſe 
We did train bin 2 we X 
And his corruption being ta'en from us, 

We as the ſpring of all ſhall pay for all. Sha. 
up: commonly with 

I can ſpe by liſh, id 

For I was train'd up in the Engliſh court, 

A moſt rare ſpeaker, 

To nature none more bound; his training ſuch, 
That he may furniſh and inftruR great teachers, Sb 
A place for exerciſe and training up of youth in the faſki Oh. 
the heathen. 2 Mac, 5 


Call ſome of you i 
fit them for weighty pag Dy Nr 


Spirits train'd up in feaſt and ſon Milton 

The firſt Chriſtians were by great hardſhips trained up for toy 
The young ſoldier is to be trained on to the vicky ee” 
U 


wherein care Is to be taken that more things be not 
dangerous than really are fo, ' s BY . 
e. 


Ham lv. 
wp, 
Slatefpeers, 


— to train them 


airs» 


exerciſe, or form to any practice by exereiſ 
Abram armed his trained ſervants born in his bold, and purſued, 


| | Gen. xiv, 
The warrior horſe here bred he's taught to ira 7 


Train, 2. /½ [train, French. ] 
1, Artifice ; ſtratagem of enticement. 


? 


{9 


caſt by treaty and by a], 


Her to perſuade. | Spenſer 
Their general did with due care provide, n 
To ſave his men from ambuſh and from train, Fairfax, 
| This mov'd the king, | 
To lay to draw him in by any train. Daniel's Civil Wir, 
x Swol'n with pride, into the ſnare I fell 
Of fair fallacjous looks, venereal trains, 
Soften'd with pleaſure and voluptuous life, » Milm, 


Now to my charms 

And to my wily trains ! I ſhall ere long 
Be well ſtock'd with as fair a herd as graz'd 
About my mother Circe. Din, 
The practice begins of crafty men upon the ſimple and good; 
_ theſe eaſily follow and are caught, while the others lay trains and 
purfue a game. . Tenple, 

2, The tail of a bird, K chatond | 

Coſtly followers are not to be Kked, left while a man makes his 
train longer he makes his wings ſhorter. Jacen. 
Contracting their body, and being forced to draw In their fore 
arts to.eſtabliſh the hinder in the elevation of the train, if the 


ore parts do part and incline to the ground, the hinder grow too 
- weak, and ſuffer the train to fall. Brown, 
The bird guideth her body with her train, and the hip is fieered 
with the rudder. OO IND Hahewill, 
Th" other, whoſe gay train is 
Adorns him colour'd with the florid hue 1 
Of rainbows and ſtarry eyes. | Milton, 


The train ſteers their flights, and turns their bodies like the 
rudder of a ſhip; as the kite, by a light turning of his tui, moves 


his body which way he — falls behind LES * 


* ouſand ds 1 for pure reſpect! 
In one Pak eh Lak by A train «A f 
Is longer than his fore ſkirts. - © - Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


4. A ſeries; a conſecution; either local or mental. 


Rivers now ſtream, und- draw their humid train. Auna. 
Diſtinct gradual g weh in knowledge carries its own light with 


le in every ſtep of its progrefliony in an eaſy and orderly train. Locks 


If we refle& on what is obſervable in ourſelves, we thall or 
Wi 


ideas always paſſing in train, one going and another coming, 
-out intermiſſion, „ 20 Locle. 
n ſo far to reach the apoſtle's nn 


Whey dlaboured in 
along in the train of what he ſaid, | 
Some truths reſult from any ideas, as ſoon as the mind puts 
them into-propolitions.z other truths require a train of ideas placed 
in order, a due comparing of them, and deduQ@ions made oy. u 


1! N 0 k, 
What would thou have me do ? conſider well 
The train of ills our love Would draw behind it. Addi. | 
The author of your belngs tan'by a glance of the eye, ora word 
ſpeaking, enlighten your mind, and conduct you to a fra 
happy ſentiments, ; V. 
roceſs; method ; ſtate of procedure. 
If things were once in this train, if virtue were eſtubliſbel u 
h intamy, but f 
duty wovld 
Seo i. 


* 


1 


made the infallible ruin of 'all men's pretenſions, our 
take root in our nature. 


6. A retinue ; a number of followers or attendants, 


1 
| 8 


My train are men of choice and rareſt parts, 
That in tlfe moſt exact regard ſupport 


The worſhips of their names. | Shaker 
Our fire N pg 2 train 
Accompany'd, than wi own complete 
AR Perfectlons, "1s; Milton's Parodiſe L. 
Thou a ge) pain. * 
A goddeſs among gods, adex'd, and ſery' | 
x 5 24 Aomberteh hy Jai train. Min. 
He comes not with a: train to move our fear, Dryden 


he King's daughtgr, with a lovely train . 
Of . be was (porting on the plain. . 
e would put 4c eck do dhe fury of war, that a 9 


ut to thole fins which are of its train. 


Dy CT, — 
Faireſt of Mrs, lat in the train of night, $ 
If better t oo dag ho to the dawn. Ilir. 
= Whi the knights In 2 and what the tram 
Of, ladies drefy'd with daifies on the plain ? | Pris 
'$, The line of powder Fah ut to the mine. 
1, +, Since firſt they Fai Ain their deſigns, 
To take in heav'n Mee | 
And with unanſwerable barrels 
Of Nate wee, Nude their quarrels 3 
Now take a caurſe more practleable, | 
By laying tradr2 to fire the-rabble. 1 
Shall he that gives fire to the train, pretend to waſh * 
| ., the hurt that's gone d the playing of the mine? LEfrs- a8 
9. TRAIN of artillery. "Cannons accompanying 
army. LO $2625, | | 1 
With an n fupytied with a train of echt 
. allother proviſioty n » the king ndvanced wr dee. 
| | Tan, 


3 0 e 
In A NDS. #. . [train and band: I ſuppoſe for — 


Rept with joy reſembling heavenly madnefs, 
* band.) The militia ; the part of a commu- M — 2 


y foul was raviſht quite as in a tranck, Spenſer*s Sennett. 3 the original of all thoſe inventions, from which others 


, cribe copies. . Clarendon 
e 4 to martial exerciſe; That Talieſſen, once which made the rivers dance, The moſt rigid exactors of mere outward purity do but e 
ory directed the trainbandr, which conſiſted of the moſt ſubſtan And in his rapture rais'd the mountains from their 7 * Lr N n fy — « ſhip, yet 
L " N ray ton. ne to ſt 1 * 7 . 
ya! houſholders, to a 4% TAI | Abſtract as os ren. — 2 I faw. {ton. 11 as imitare their repentance as we tranſcribe their Fa . 
HL e op ge 2k from . Spin. | Tr AmtChr 08k. n. f. (from tranſcribe] | A Copier + 
A council of war was alin — we agreed to retreat: bur % CBD» ach. [from trance. ] Lying in a trance or] one who writes from a copy. | a 
1d give the w trainbands, taking advantage of — 1 los Mee ana 5 
our 455, fled erk. | . ; Add on. His grief grew — and the ſtrings of life and n , —— 10 e 4 al by * 
u BEAAEBR. 3. / [train and bearer,] One that Began to crack. "Twice then the trumpets ſounded, | Writings have been corrupted by little and little, by unſkilful 
714105 * pat vl | | PT And there I left him yur Shakeſpeare's King Lear. tranſcribers. x — 
. * oy : R' I o #6 * 38 1 * - 944 . 
Tiaire ir. #: V [train and oil.] Oil drawn by coc- — — — 1 cant word.] An odd intri-| Tra"nscrIPT. . . Itranſcript, French; tran/criptum, 
tion from the fat of the whale, B. 


rr 15 15 9 A copy ; any thing written from an original. 

p | 1 ; | FIG 7 1 | rangrams and gimcracks e Grecian learning but a tr, of the Chaldean and 

Tax in [Zen i (from crain.} Belonging to train oil. — 2 F Egyptian; and he Regen of ris Coil. 
8 , N Arbutbnot. he decal f Moſ but t an original. 

4 Here ſteams aſcend, TxAa'nNEL. . J. A ſharp pin. Perhaps from trennel. e eee 

Where the huge "FA lo ſweat with trainy oil. _ 85 

] To 


outh's Sermon. 
With a ſmall rrannei of iron, or a large nail grounded to a tha Dictate, O mighty Judge! what thou haſt ſeen 
7 TRAIPSE. v. a. A low word. See TRA R. point, they mark the brick. | y 7 , ghty Judge 


: , a Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. | Of cities and of courts, of books and men; 
walk in a careleſs or luttiſh manner. Tra Nu, adj, [franquille, Fr. tranguillus, Latin.] And deign to let thy ſervant hold the pen, 
Two flip-ſhod muſes trap along, Quiet z1 peaceful ; undiſturbed; | —hrough agee that ee 
In lofty madneſs, —— ong. N Pope. 3 I had been happy, And from the tranſi 
TralT. 1. J. [frait, Fr.] A ſtroke; a touch. Scarce 


tript of thy proſe receive 
|; $0 1 had nothing known, Oh now, for ever | What my own Mo- rd verſe can never give. Prior. 
Engliſh. 


g F atewel the tranquil mind] farewel content! = Shakeſpeare, Tra nden I'PTION, 1. % [tr anſcription, Fr, from trans 
By this ſingle trait Homer marks an eſſential difference between TrxanquiLLITY. 2. J [tranquillitas, Lat. tranguil-| /criptu, Lat.] The act of copying. 
the Iliad and Odyſſey; that in the former the people periſhed by 


lite, Fr.] Quiet; peace of mind ; peace of condi- The ancients were but men; the practice of tranſcription in our 
nee" to this” by oh Folly. Paths g days was no monſter in their's : plagiary had not its nativity with 
the folly of their Kings; in this, by 2. 7525 on the Odyſſy. tion ; freedom cas? wn _ bation, printing, but began in times when thefts were difficult. 
TRAITOR. . / [traitre, Fr. traditor, Latin.) One To let a weary wretch from her due reſt, | Brown's Fulgar Errourse 
who being truſted betrays, 


The corruptions that have crept into it by many tranſcriptions 
And trouble dying ſouls tranguillity. Spenſer. th erf F | 
The law laid that grievous puniſhment upon traitors, to forfeit How rev'rend is the face of this tall pile, or adage Soba aha trxte® Shs 


all their lands to the prince, that men might be terrified from Whoſe aged pillars rear their marble heads 


TRANSCRIPTIVELY, adv. [from tran/cript.] In man- 
committing treaſons, | Spenſer on Ireland.“ To bear aloft its arch'd and pond'rous roof, ner of a COPY. 
If you flatter him, you are a great traitor to him. 


Bacon. By its own weight made ſtedfaſt and immoveable, Not a few when Ace ſubſcribing their names to other men's 
1'l] put him thus far into the plot, that he ſhould be ſecured as | Looking tranquility ! Congreve, | endeavours, tranſcribe all they have written. Brown. 
a traitor z but when I am out of reach, he ſhall be releaſed. You can ſcarte imagine any hero paſſing from one ſtage of life | To 'TrRANSCU R, v. u. [ tranſcurro, Lat.] To run or 
| Dryden's Spanijh Friar. or wr tw ee ſo much tranguillity, ſo eaſy a tranution, and fo rove to and fro ! 
There is no difference, in point of morality, whether a man | laudable a behaviour. 1 Pope, ; N : | 
calls me traitor in one word, or ſays I am bas de to betray my To TR ANSA CT. v. & [tranſatus, Latin. ] | IF . 8 the mind on one object, it doch not e 
Wo and ſell as. hom 1 T = Swift. | 1, I manage; to negotiate;z to conduct a treaty or Tz ANSCU'RSION, 1 £ [from tranſcurſus Lat.] Rams 
RA ITORLY. ac. mM rarer. rea us; per- affairs. : tales 3 e e- ee 
1 8 lie c 
Theſe traitorly raſcals' miſeries are to be ſmil'd at, their offences Ir cannot be expected they ſhould mention particulars which ry 1 : | | tal 
being ſo capital. | Shakpeare's Winter's Tale. | were tranſafted amontzſt ſonie few of the diiciples only, as the | In a great whale, the ſenſe and the affeQu of anf one part of the 
Tx A'1TOROUS. adj. [from traitor] reacherous ; per- transfiguration and the agony. Addiſon. body inflantly make a n — amet Hiſt 
0 - 7 . * 
fidious 15 faithle 4 8 a 67 TRANSA 02 NEG Je [rranſa@ion, Fr. from tranſact.] I have briefly run over tranſcurſions, as if my pen had been jo 
What _—_ = th. ny at ne rous wight ? Daniel. Negotiation ; dealing between man and man; ma-] ing with them. Wotton's Life of Buckingham« 
: 1 — inius on _ you, nagement; affairs; things managed. | His philoſophy gives them tranſcurſions beyond the vortex we 
Fre FrB ee 0 0 Wr * * | It is not the 4 of this diſcourſe to ſet down the particular | breathe in, and leads them through others which are only known 
have ere wad 3 enen "Sp tran/aftions of this treaty, larendon. in 4 . 3 deer 8 . 
» - . - , « R 4 
More of his majeſty's friends have loſt their lives in this rebel- TRANSANIMA * Ne 1 J. [trans and anima.) Con- I its ou. abe often tranſenrſſont Into the neſghbouring —_— 
in than of Mie eien eee Aud ſen : Freebolder. B . of the oul ＋ * der body to eas BE If man were out of the world, who were then left to view the 
TxAa'tTOROUSLY, adv. [from traitorous.] In a man- 4 * pM eres * Soto 5 ths ate dh cee face of heaven, to wonder at the tranſeurſion of comets ? a 
1 mY eee 5 i {th rfidiouſly I e Oe ſome men cannot eſcape that very brood whole fire Satan entered. ; F ep. A ne. 
Ar Fr» umphry rraiteronſly is = er - Ms V1 Brown's Vulpar Errors, TRA NSE. 1. , [tranſe, Fr. See RANCE.] A tem- 
Z „ 9 . TaANscHNP. v. a. [tranſcendo, Latin. porary abſence of the ſoul; an eeſtaſy. 
Next me, me traiterouſly haſt betray d; 1. To paſs ; to overpals, PR, ble mw a onchp _ 1 8 « __ . 
And unſuſpected Re rity ; It is a dangerous opinion to ſuch popes as ſhall tranſcend their nouge Heepingy Where 1 lay, and law the ihape 
At once fled into him, and ſtay'd with me. Donne. limits and become tyrannical, Bacon. Still glorious before whom awake I ſtood. 4 + 
They had traitoroufly endeavoured to ſubvert the fundamental | To judge herſelf, ſhe muſt herſelf rranſcend, TRANSELEMENTA TION, #, /. [trans and element ] 
laws, deprive the king of his regal power, and to place on his ſub- As greater circles comprehend the leſs. avhes, Change of one element into another, ; 
jects a tyrannical power. Clarendon. | 2, To ſurpaſs z to outgo ; to exceed; to excel, Rain we allow ; bat it they ſuppoſe any other tranſelementations 
TrA'ITRESS. #.// [from traitor. ] A woman who be- This glorious piece tranſcend what he could think; it neither agrees with Moſes's philoſophy nor St. Peter's. 
trays. So much his blood is nobler — his ink. Muller. T 4 / [7 1 net a Tay * 
N ) | Theſe are they RANSE XION. 2. /, [rant and /exus, Lat. ange 
| e A pork . 5 Deſerve their greatneſs and unenvy'd ſtand, trom one ſex to another, | 
Nor fteal my conqueſt wHh my proper arms. Dryden. Since what they act tranſcends what they command. Denbam. | lt much impeacheth the'iterated rranſexion of hares, if that be 
By the dire fury of a traitreſs wife, High though her wit, yet humble was her mind, true which ſome phyſicians affirm, that tranſmutation of ſexes 
Ends the ſad evening of a ſtormy life. Pope's Odyſſey. As if ſhe could not, or ſhe would not find was only ſo in opinion, and that thoſe transfeminated perſons were 
TaALATTTIioUs. adj. [from tran/latus, Lat.) Meta- T ws muck Aer 1010 6 pore ns Dryden. | really men at firſt, 
ical : 5 o ſurmount; to rite above. 
phorical; not literal. Jo , 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
To'TRANSFE'R. v. a. [transferer, Fr. transfero, Lat.] 
TRALATTTIOus ix. adv. [from tralatitious 1] Meta- Make diſquiſition whether theſe unuſual lights be meteorological 


To convey; to make over from one to another: 
kent) g wap” impreſſions not tranſcending the upper region, or whether to be 89 70 3 with upon " 8 

P = _— Y3 K ve 8 not according to the firſt] ranked among celeſtial bodles. Howel. x =P h 
intention of the word. - | 


l To TRANSCEND. wv. u. He that transfers the laws of the Lacedemonians to the people of 
Language properly is that of the tongue directed to the ear by 


To olimb.. Net is ale s Athens, ſhould find a great abſurdity and inconvenience, _ 
/ M 7 b. To climb. in uſe. | Soenſer's State of Ireland, 
Ka gay 5 e 8 ” alatitiouſly er, becauſe it g. To conclude, becauſe things do not eafily fink, they do not drown Was 't not enough you took my _— 7 

> 1 80 e Which are Pronouncede at all, the fallacy is a frequent addition in human expreſſions, But cruelly you muſt my love betray ? 

TT ' Helder hy Elements of Speech. | which often give 4iſtin& accounts of proximity, and tranſcend from ] was well pleas'd to have transferr'd my right, 5 
0 I RALI NE ATE. V. N. [trans and line.] To deviate one unto another. : f Brown, And better chang'd your claim of lawleſs might. Dryden. 
from any direction. 2. To ſurpaſs thought. | be king, „ 

_ ar tr arp eng P hart "reg wok | The conſiſtence of grace and free will, in this ſenſe, is no ſuch e prong 3 all e ee ee 
nat are you elle but of a baſtard Kin tranſcending myſtery, and I think there is no text in ſcripture that th to etermin'd by the laws, 
Do then as your progenitors have done d thing towards making it ſo. Hammond. And to the Grecian chiefs trantferr'd the cauſe. Dryden. 
And by their virtues prove yourſelf thelr- ſon, Dryden. Bane hari D n NCE. 5 This was one perverſe effect of their ſitting at eaſe 8 their 
Tra'MMEL., . /. [tramail, Fr. trama, tragula, Lat.] TrANSCE'NDBENCY u. . [from tranſcend.] von and N Rags they 167 oy _—_ * 1 _ 
let 1 : . - R and transferred all the honour of it en themſelves. Atterb. Serm. 
The trammel differeth not much from the ſhape of the bunt, jon; elevation beyond truth When firſt th ie. then aſcend the th 
„ Carew, | 2+ Exaggeration ; elevation pop : u g 1 Whey frk G07 ws, g 5 box rone : | 
2. Any kind of net. a en ths would hare done beter Ia poothy whe | . - | Trangfy the powers 16d tn the prajls reg: Priv 
Her golden locks ſhe roundly did upty ſecurity of 8 Wed: this mani nave Gone * fe power, peop . ; . 
In e eee this 2 ny tranſcendencies are more allowed. Bacon's Eſſays, FY reading we Rang not only _———— _ perry of 
. . , 7 . 3 t — 
Did out of order ſtray about her dainty ears, Spenſer. TRANSCE NDENT, adj. [ trranſcendens, Latin z tranſcen- eee Beals . _ e. 
3. 1 kind of ſhackles in which horſes are taught to pace. | dant, French. ] Excellent; ſupremely excellent; 2, To remove; to tranſport. | 
may go ſhuffingly at firſt, for I was never bet lked i Is. | 58 
ee got I alf es 9 til I have 8 off the * ae 0 ueen is given by Ignatius to the Lord's-day, not a ling bs 0 e g wi _ = expected 8 : = 
bitching in my pace. Jen's Shani Fri qo pro Be oxjrh S cauſe it was ſtirred in ſuch a place where he could not with ſafety 

7 Ta 5 YP Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. by way of derogation and 3 e ut to ſignity the e — ye tramifer his own perſon to ſuppreſs it. Bacon. 
; MMEL, v. a. from the noun, ] To catch z to and tranſcendent honour of the day. . ö ee He thirty rolling years the crown ſhall wear, 
intercept, | Thou, whoſe ſtrong hand, with fo tranſcendent worth, Then from Lavinium ſhall the feat trantfer. Dryden. 

If th' affaffination Holds high the rein of fair Parthenope. Craſhaww. 5 1 wh f . 
Could rr up the conſequence, and cateh Them 16,38 6 e de eee e 1 885 1 5 ; 4 l * 
1 a , A d tranſcendent nature. p Sanderſon. very ot property to another. 7 
With its ſurceaſe ſucceſs, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, | more Wr ' hang'd | ö 
To TrRa'mPLE, wv. a [tra . If thou beeſt he—But OI how fall'n, how chang TRANSPFERRER. . / He that transfers. 
| Md. 48. mpe, Daniſh.) To tread From him who in the happy realms of light, , | 1 
* foot with pride, contempt, or elevation. Cloath'd with tran cendent brightneſs, didſt outſhine _ + Oh __ x 98 ko 5 ON. 1. /. [transfiguration, French.] ; 
aſt not i X iads, though bright : ilton. 1. N : : | 
their feet, ond, opp boning ren _ 85 ene e * b 85 8 ha oh tranſcendent maid ! A. Philips. In kinds where the diſcrimination of ſexes is obſcure, theſe 
My ſtrength ſhall trample thee as mire, Milton. The right our Creator has to our obedience is of ſo high and transformations are more common, and in ſome without commix- 
To Ta Mrs. V. u. | tranſcendent a nature, that it can ſuffer no competition; his com- 


ture ; as in caterpillars or filkworms, wherein there is a viſible and 
1. To tread in contempt; mands muſt have the firſt and governing influence on all our actions. ha > transfiguration, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


| Rogers's Sermons. he miraculous change of our bleſſed Saviour's ap- 
Diogenes trampled on Plato? ; R ' * 
Dre 3 — — TRANSCENDE NTAL. adj, [tranſcendentalis, low Lat.] 


N — e _ eee 5 
. , ral; pervading many particulars. t cannot be expected that other authors ſhould mention parti. 
And „„ | BS 88 , aflag + $.2q culars which were trantated among toms of the diſciples z ſuch 
2. To tread quick and loudly. h Though the Deity perceiveth not pleaſure nor pain, as we doz as the tr B . _ mae nd 3 3 Addiſon. 
I hear his thund'ring voice reſound, yet he muſt have a perfect and tran cendental perception of theſe, Say my r 1 a * 
„And trampling feet that ſhake the ſolid ground. Dryden. | and of all other things, Grew's Coſmologia. 7 TR ANSFI'GURE . 
RAMPLER, /. [from trample.] One that tramples. | Tr anscEs'NDENTLY. adv. [from tranſcendent.) Excel-“ 4 v. 4. [transfigurer, French; 
RANA TION, 4. . [trano, Latina. The act of ſwim-| lently ; ſupereminently. | trans and fizura, Latin.) To transform; to change 

ming over, 


The law of Chriſtianity is eminently and why nt called _ real to ware nf denn | 
TRA CE. the word of truth. outh's Sermons. am the more zealous to tran;figure your love into devotion, be- 
therefore 2 * 15 8 4 : 2 To TrANSCOLATE. v. a. [trans and colo, Latin.) To _ 5 —_— Lende your pathvn to have been extremely impa- 
which the ſoul is rapt into viſions of future or diſtant | ſtrain through a ſieve or colander ; to ſuffer to paſs, 


Boyle. 
4. gt a, _ * a outrage o_ 96 0p v 
in as through a ſtrainer. e dow'r defir'd is his transfigur'd friends : 
beds a temporary abſence of the ſoul from the The — are, unleſs pervious like a ſpunge, unfit ene 2 eee backward Cats, 
. | d tranſcolate the air, arvcy. nverts her rod, and what ſhe did deteats. Garth. 
was Ibdg dad been In ſuch « trance of muſing, that Zelmane and wan x 


ith zone comine Jo TRANSCRI BE. v. a. [tranſcribo, Latin; tranſcrire,| To 'Transpi'x, v. a. [transfixur, Lat.] To pierce 
g * n French.] To copy ; L ee ' through, [transfixus, ] 10 P 
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TRA 


Among theſe mighty men were women mix'd 
The bold Semiramis, whoſe fides fran d 
With ſon's own blade, her foul reproaches ſpoke. 


Spenſer, 
With linked thunderbolts 


Tramſix us to the bottom of this gulph. Milt. Parad. Loft. | 


Diana's dart 
In an 7 chace tranyfix'd her heart, 


Dryden's Homer, 
Nor good Lurytion envy'd him the prize, 


Though he transfix'd the pigeon in the ſkies» Dryden. 
Til) fate hall with a ſingle dart 
Transfix the pair it cannot part. Fenton, 


To Traniyo'rm. wv. a, (transformer, Fr. trans and 
forma, Latin.] To metamorphoſe ; to change with 
regare to external form, | 
ne demanded of him, whether the goddeſs of thoſe woods had 
ſuch a power to transform every-body, Sidney. 
Love is blind, and lovers cannot ſee 
The pretty follies that themſelves commit; 
For it they could, Cupid himſelf would bluſh 
Jo ſee me thus transformed to a boy. 
As is the fable of the lady fair, 
Which for her luſt was turn'd into a cow 3 
When thirfly to a ſtream ſhe did repair, 
And law herſelf rransform'd ſhe wilt not how. Davies. 
To 'TrRansyo km, v. u. To be metamorphoſed, 
His hair trangforny to down, his fingers meet 
In ſkinny filns, and ſhape his oary fect, Addiſon, 
TRAnSrORMATION. . % [from transform.] Change 
of ſhape ; act of changing the form; ſtate of being 


changed wich regard to form ; metamorphoſis, 
$ meth ing you have heard 
Of Hamlet's rransſormation z io 1 call it, 
Since nat th' exterior, nor the inward man, 
Reſembles that it was. Shakeſpeare's Hamlets 
What beaſt couldſt thou be, that were not ſubje& to a beaſt ? 
And what a beait art thou already, and ſeeſt not thy loſs in 
transformation ! Shakeſpeare's Timon of Athens, 

The menturation of all manner of curves, and their mutual 
trantſh mation, we not worth the labour of thoſe who deſign either 
of the three learned proteitiqns, Watts. 

TRANSPRETA'TION, 2. / [trans and fretum, Latin. ] 
Paſlage over the ſea, 

Since the laſt eransfretation of king Richard the ſecond, the 
crown of England never tent over numbers of men ſuſhcient to 
detend the (mall territory, Davies on Ireland. 

To'lransru'sh, v. 4. [transfiuus, Latin.] To pour 
out of one into another, | 

Betw-en men and beaſts there is no pollibility of ſocial commu- 
nion; becauſe the well-fpring of that communion is a natural de- 
light which man hath to ran from himſelf into others, and 
to recoive from others into himie.f, etpecially thoſe things wherein 


Shakeſpeare, 


the excellency of his kind doth mott confiſt, Hooker, 
Transfur'd on thee his ample ſpirit reſts, Milton. 
When did his muſe from Fletcher ſcenes purloin, 
As thou whole Eth'ridge doſt rransfuſe to thine? , 
But lo (ans d, as oil and waters flow, 
His always floats above, thine finks below. Dryden. 
Where the j 


ulces are in a morbid ſtate, if one could eee all 
the unſound juices taken away and found juices Oy tram- 
fuſed, the found Juices would grow morbid. Arbuthnot, 


"I'kaAnSFUSION, . % g 4 amy Fr. transſuſus, Lat.] 
Ihe act of pounng out of one into another, 

The crooked part of the pipe was placed in a box, to prevent 
the lols of the quickfilver that might fall afide in the transfufion 
from the veſſel into the pipe, oyle, 

TOY 4 of ſo ſubelle a Arlt, that in the pouring out of one lan- 
gage into another it will all evaporate; and it a new ſplrit be 
not added in the transufion, there will remain nothing but a caput 

Por WE. Denbam. 
Something mult be loſt In all ran, that Is, In all tranſla- 
tions, but the ſenſe will remain. | Dryden. 
Whit noiſe have we had about tranſplantation of difeaſes, and 
transfufion of blood | Baker on Learning. 


To PN ANSdGAE'ss. wv. a. [tranſgrefſer, French; tran/- 
, Latin, ] 
1. Jo pals over; to paſs beyond, 
Long (004 the noble youth oppreſy'd with awe, 
And tlupid at the wond'rous things he ſaw, 
Surpathing comm Faith, rrawgrefing nature's law. Dryden, 
2, l'o violate; to break, 

Let no man doub* but that every thing is well done, becauſe the 
world e ruled by to good a guide a4 eranſprogfcth not his own law, 
than which nothing can be more abtoſute, pert, and juſt. Hooker, 

This forrow we mult repeat as often us we Ager the divine 
commandments, Mate Pr:davation for Death. 


To 'VrRAnSORRE'S4, wn. To offend by violating a law. 
uch not marry her, though the were endowed With all Adam 
had lott him before he rranſgreged, 
Achau t-a»/greſſed in the thing accuried, 1 Chron, ii. 7. 
He upbraideth vw with our offending the law, and olyrReth to 
our infatny the traxſrre/ings of our education, Wiſdom, 
TANK ISN. . J. [tranſgrei/ion, French; from 
tu Wr. 
1. Violation of a law; breach of a command. 
Shall 1 abvle this conſecrated gift 
Ot thengch, again returning With my hair 
Atter my great tra, do requite 
Favour renew'd, and add a greater fin? Milton, 
All accutation (Nt is founded upon Come law ; for where there is 
n+ law, chere can be no affe, and where there can be no 
wan green, there ought to be no accuſation, Seutb's Sermons» 
2. Offence; crime; fault, 
What's his fault? 
— The fat age of a tchook boy, who, being overjoyed 
with tinding a bird's neſt, (hows it his companion, and he ſteals it. 
Wit thow make a truſt a tran/grefion # The tranſpreffion is in 
the fegen. Shateſpeare's Atuh Ado. 
Vexwch us, (west madam, for our rude trunſgreſſion 
dane Lair excule, | Shalyſpeare's Love's Labour Loft, 
TANs. ad}, [from rran/gre/i,] Faulty ; 
culpable ; apt to break laws, 
hon prrmitied unto his proper principles, Adam perhaps 
„ Would hive nne without the ſuggeſtion of Satan, and from the 


tra mee niemities of himfelt might have erred alone, as well 
as tho angels betete him, Brown, 


ENS ARNO. ms + [rranſgreferr, French; from 
nen.! Lawbreaker; violator of command; 
oleador, 

Mio \n.ended the dite hphne of the church could be applied to 


the ese and mit tplendid tanigr offers, as Well as to the puniſh. 
moat of meaner offenders, Clarendon 


| $6 to judge 
On earth theſe thy haste but thou know'R 
Whoever Julg'd, the wort on me mult light 
When time (hall bes A Paradiſe Loft. 
It worthy 1, tuch title (hovld betong 
To ine trangrefor he, tor thee ocdain'd | 
A help, became thy mate. A Paradiſe Lofts 
TRANSIENT, a, [trax/iext, Latin.) Soon paſt z foon 
palling z ort: momentary z not laſting ; not durable. 
How toon hath thy predifition, tec beth! 
Meatur'd this tr +»$oxt world, the race of time; 
"Tilt tine gend RN. 


Jbateſpeare, 


Milton, 


Li 


TRA 


He that rides poſt through a country, may, from the tranſicxt 


view, tell how in general the parts lie. | Locle. 
Love, hitherto a tranſient gueſt, 
Ne'er held poſſeſſion in his breaſt. Swift, 


What is looſe love? a tranſient guſt, 
A vapour fed from wild deſire. [ia Pope. 
TrA"ns1ENTLY. adv. [from tranſient.) In paſlage ; 
with a ſhort paſſage ; not with continuance, © 

I touch here bur tranfiently, without any tri method, on ſome 

| few of thoſe many rules of imitating nature which Ariſtotle drew 
from Homer. | Dryden. 
Tra NSIENTNESS, . / [from tranſient.) Shottneſs 
of continuance ; ſpeedy paſſage. | 

It were to be wiſhed that all words of this ſort, as they reſemble 

the wind in fury and impetuouſneſs, ſo they might do alio in tran- 
fientneſs and ſudden expiration, Decay of Piety, 


TRANSI LIENCE, * [from tranfilio, Lat.] Leap 

TaANSTLIEN . { from thing to thing. | 
By unadviſed tranfiliency leaping from the effect to its remoteſt 
cauſe, we obſerve not the connection of more immediate cauſa- 
lities, Glanville's Scepfis. 


paſſing of any planet juſt by or under any. fixt ſtar; 
or of the moon covering or moving cloſe by any 
other planet, ny - 7 


TRANSI" TION, #. / [tranſitio, Lend, | 
1. Removal; paſſage from one to another, 
Heat and cold have a virtual rranfition without communication 
of ſubſtance, but moiſture not. Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. 
As for the mutation of ſexes, and tranſition into one another, 
we cannot deny it in hares, it being obſervable in man, 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
I have given ſome intimations of the changes which happen in 
the interior parts of the earth, 1 mean the tranſitions and removes 
of metals and minerals there. | Woodward, 
2. Change; made of change, | 
The ſpots are of the ſame colour throughout, there being an 
immediate tranſition from white to black, and not declining gradu- 
ally, and mixing as they approach, Weodward. 
You can ſcarce imagine any hero paſſing from one ſtage of life 
to another with ſo eaſy a tration, and fo laudable'a behaviour. 


1 


Pope. 
As once inclos'd in woman's beauteous mould; 1 
Thence, by a ſoft tranſition we repair | 
| From earthly vehicles to theſe o airs : Pope. 
3. [Tranfition, F Paſſage in writing or con- 


3 
verſation from one ſubje& to another. 
He with tranſition ſweet new ſpeech reſumes, - Milton, 

Covetoulneſs was none of his faults, but deſcribed as a veil 
over the true meaning of the poet, which was to ſatirize his pro- 
digality and voluptuouſneſs, to which he makes a tranſition. Dryd. 
TATNSITIVI. adj, [tranfitivus, Latin. ] 

1. Having the power of paſling. 

One cauſe of cold is the contact of cold bodies; for cold is 
active and tranſitive into bodies adjacent, as well as heat. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
2, [In grammar. ] 

A verb gr is that which ſignifies an action, conceived as 
having an effect upon ſome object; as ferio terram, I ſtrike the 
earth, larke's Latin Grammar. 


evaneſcence; with ſhort continuance. 


TrA'NSITORINESS, . /. [from tranſitory.] Speedy 
evaneſcence, 2 
TRA'NSITORY. adj. [tranſitoire, French; tranſi- 
torius, from tranſeo, Latin.) Continuing but a ſhort 
time; ſpeedily vaniſhing, . _ | 
O Lord, comfort and ſuccour all them who in this tranſitory life 
are In trouble, Common Prayer. 
If we love things have ſought; age is a thing 
Which we are fifty years in compatling 
If tranfitary things, which ſoon decay, 
Age muſt be lovelieſt at the lateſt day. 
Religion prefers thoſe pleaſures which flow from the preſence 
of God evermore, infinitely before the tranſitory N of this 


world. ; 
To TRANSLA'TE, v. u. [tranſlatus, Lat.] 
1. To tranſport ; to remove. 


Since our father is tranſlated unto the gods, our will is, that 
they that are in our realm live quietly, 2 Mac. xl. 23. 

by faith Enoch was tranſlated that he ſhould not fee death. 
Hebrews, xl. 5. 


Thoſe argent fields 
Tranſlated ſaints or middle ſpirits hold. Milton, 
Of the ſame foil their nurſery prepare 
With that of their plantation, leſt the tree 
T . e ſhould not with the ſoil agree. Dryden. 
" 


we gods their ſhapes to winter birds tranſlate, 

But both obnoxious to their former fate. Dryden. 
To go to heaven is to be tranſlated to that kingdom you have 
longed for z to enjoy the glories of eternity. Wake. 


2, It is particularly uſed of the removal of a biſhop 
from one ſee to another. 

Fiſher, biſhop of Rocheſter, when the king would have tranſlat- 
ed him from that poor biſhoprick to a better, he refuled, ſaying, 
he would not forfake his poor little old wife, with whom he had ſo 
long lived, | Camden's Remains. 


3. To transfer from one to another; to convey. 
I will tranſlate the kingdom from the houſe of Saul, and ſet up 
the throne of David, 2 Samuel, iii, 10. 
Lucian affirms the ſouls of uſurers, aſter their death, to be me- 
tempſychoſed, or tranſlated into the bodies of aſſes, there to re- 
main for poor men to take their penny worths out of their bones 
and ſides with the cudgel and ſpur. Peacham. 
As there are apoplexies from inveterate gouts, the regimen muſt 
be to tranſlate the morbifick matter upon the extremities of the 


body. Arbutbnot. 
Perverſe mankind ! whoſe wills, created free, 
Charge all their woes on abſolute decree ; | 
All to the dooming gods their guilt rranſlate, 
And follies are miſcall'd the crimes of tate, Pope. 


4 To change. 

One do l perſonate of Timon's frame, 

- Whom fortune with her iv'ry hand wafts to her, 
Whole preſent grace to preſent ſlaves and ſervants 


Tranſflates his rivals. Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
Happy is your grace, 
That can tranſlare the ſtubbornneſꝭ of fortune 
Into ſo quiet and ſo ſweet a ſtyle. Shakeſp. At you Like it. 
5. [Tranſlater, old French.] To interpret in another 


language ; to change into another language retain- 
ing the ſenſe. 
| can conſtrue the action of her familiar Rile, and the hardeſt 


voice of her dehaviour, to be engliched right, is, I am Sir John 
Falitaft's. 


lle hath ſtudied her well, and true her out of honeſty 
into Engliſh, Shateſpeare's Merry Wiees of Windſor. 
Nor word for word too faithfully tranſlate, Roſcommon. 


Read this ere you tranſlate one bit 
Of books of high renown. 


Swi . 
Were it meant that in deſpite if 


Of art and nature ſuch dull clods ſhould write, 


Tra'nsiT. nf, [tranſitur, Latin.) In aſtronomy, the]. 


Trxa'n81TORILY. adv. [from tranſitory.] With ſpeedy | 


Donne. | 


illotſon's Sermons. | 


+ -Bavivs and Mevius had been ſav'd by fate 
For Settle and for Shadwell to tranſlate, 
6. To explain. - A low colloquial uſe, Dull. 
II.)zhere 's matter in theſe ſighs, theſ | 
th You muſt tranſlate ; tis fit we e e 
Tax ATT IO. 1. /. [tranſlatio, Lat, tranſlation lr 
1. Removal; act of removing. dh 
His diſeaſe was an aſthma ; the cauſe, a met 
of 3 jr — part rag to his lungs. aſads'or a 
'ranſlations of morbifick matter ariſe in acute diſtem 3. 
2. The removal of a biſhop to another ſee. T 
If part of the people be ſomewhat in th6 election. 
make them nulls or cyphers in the privation . . In cannot 
_— al © | "Þ $4. - 8 F . * 
' "-*Fh6 * the next time the biſhop of Dn LO * 
| een e. im with —— compellation, My lord's grace of I 
terbury, vob are very welcome; and gave order fo 0 
fary forms for the tranſlation. I Y EY OO ieceſ. 


3- The act of turning into another language; inter. 
pretation | : 
A book of his travels bath been honoured with tranſatin int 
many larguages. [FF] Brown's Vulgat Erh 
Nor ought a genius leſs than his that writ, a 
: Attempt tranſlation; for tranſplanted wit 4-1 
All the defects of air and foil doth ſhareg 

And colder brains like colder eltmates are. Denbay 

4. Someting made by tranſlation ; verſion, 

Of 3 the better 1 acknowledge that which cometh 
nearer to ze very letter of the very original verity. Hooker 
RANSLA'TIVE. adj. [tPanſlativuy, Latin.) Taken 
from others. „ e | J 

Trxanst.a TOR. 1. J | tranſlateur, old French z from 
tranſlate. ] One that turns any thing into another 
language. | 
A new and nobler way thou doſt purſue, 
To make tranſlations and tranſlators too, 

No tranſlation our own country ever yet produced, 
up to that of the Old and New Teſtament ; and J am perſuadeg 
that the tranſlators of the Bible were maſters of an Engliſh file 
much fitter for that work than any we ſee in our preſent writings 
the which is owing to the ſimplicity that runs through the whole, 


hath come 


| Swift, 
TRANSLA"TORY, 1. J. [from tranſlate.) Transfeni 
The tranſlatory is a lie that transfers the merits of a was, 
good action to another more deſerving.  Arbuthne, 
TRANSLOCATION, 2. /. [trans and locus, Lat.] Re. 
moval of things reciprocally to each other's places. 
There happened certain tranſlocations at the deluge, & matter 
conſtituting animal and vegetable ſubſtances being diſſolved, and 
mineral matter ſubſtituted in its place, and thereby like tranſloca. 
tion of metals in ſome ſprings. Wood ward. 
TransLv'cency. 2. /. [from tranſucert.) Diapha. 
neity ; tranſparency. 
Lumps of rock cryſtal heated red hot, then quenched in fair 
water, exchanged their tranſlucency for whiteneſs, the ignition and 
extinction having cracked each lump into a multitude of minute 
bodies. Boyle on Colours, 
TRANSLU'CENT, ag. [trans and lucens or lucidu, 
TRANSLU CID. atin.] Tranſparent; diapha- 
nous; clear; giving a paſſage to the light, 
In anger the ſpirits aſcend and wax eager z Which is ſeen in 


the eyes, becauſe they are tranſlucid. Bacon, 
| Wherever fountain or freſh current flow'd 
Againſt the eaſtern ray, tranſlucent, pure, 
With touch ætherial of heav'n's fiery rod, | 
I drank. | Milton, 


The golden ewer a maid obſequious brings, 
Repleniſh'd from the cool tranſlucent ſprings. Pope's Odyſſiy, 
TRA NSMARINE, adj. [tranſmarinns, Latin] Lying 

on the other ſide of the ſea ; found beyond ſea. 

She might have made herſelf miſtreſs of Timaurania, her next 
tranſmarine neighbour. Hewel's Vocal Foreft, 
To TRANSME'W, v. a. [tranſmuto, Latin; tran/muer, 
French.) To tranſmute ; to transform; to meta- 
morphoſe; to change. Obſolete, 

When him liſt the raſcal routs appall, 
Men into ſtones therewith he could tranſmew, 
And ſtones to duſt, and duſt to nought at all. Spenſer, 
Tra nSMIGRANT., adj, [tranſmigrans, Lat.] Paſſing 
into another country or ſtate. 

Beſides an union in ſovereignty, or a conjunction in patty, 
there are other implicit confederations, that of colonies or 1 
grants towards their mother nation. Bacon's Holy War, 
To 'TRANSMIGRATE. v. u. [tran/ſmigro, Lat.] To 
paſs from one place or country into another. 

This complexion is maintained by generation; ſo that ſtrangers 
contra it not, and the natives which tranſmigrate omit it not wich- 
out commixture. Brown's hey * Erreuri. 

If Pythagoras's tranſanimation were true, that the ſouls of men 
tranſmigrate into ſpecies anſwering their former natures, ſome 
men muſt live over many ſerpents. Brown's Vulgar Erroun 


Their ſouls may tranſmigrate into each other, Howels 
egard 
The port of Luna, ſays our learned bard ; 
Who, in a drunken dream, beheld his ſoul 
The fifth within the tranſmigrating roll. Dryden, 


TRANSMIGRA' TION. . / [ tranſmigration, French, 
from tran/migrate.] Paſſage from one place or ſlate 
into another, | ; 
The ſequel of the conjunQion of natures in the perſon of Chi 
is no aboliſhment of natural properties appertaining to either ſub- 
ſtance, no tranſition or rran/migration thereof out of one ſubſtance 
into another. F, Hookers 
Seeing the earth of itſelf puts forth plants without ſeed, plants 
may well have a tranſmigration of ſpecies. Bacon. 
rom the opinion of the metemplychoſis, or trag wigration of 
the ſouls of men into the bodies of beaſts, moſt ſuitable unto 
their human condition, after his death, Orpheus the muſician be- 
came a ſwan, Brown" Vulgar Errowt 
| Eafing their paſſage hence, for intercourſe 


Of tranſmigration, as their lot ſhall lead. Miltwr. 
Twas taught by wiſe Pythagoras, 
One ſoul might cn _ bodies paſs: 
Seeing ſuch tranſmigration there, 2 
She thought it not a fable here. Denbare 


When thou wert form'd, heav'n did a man begin, 
Nut the brute ſoul by chance was ſhufffled in: 
In woods and wilds thy monarchy maintain, 
Where valiz1t beaſts, by force and rapine, reign» 
In life's next ſcene, if the ee be, 
Some bear or lion is reſerv'd for thee. - * Aung 
TRANSMI'SSION. . /, os 19s. r. tran/miſſi» 
Latin.) The act of ſending from one place to a 


other, or from one moons to another, * 
If there were any ſuch notable tranſmiſſion of a colony 1 
out of Spain, the very chronicles of Spain would not have 2 * 
ſo memorable a thing. 2 a 2 a = oy 2 

Operations by tranſmi irits is one e hig : 
in rom n Bacon's Nene 
In the tranſmiſſion of the ſea-water into the pits, the Water 
but in the tranſmiſſion of the water through the veſſels, it . 


Theſe move ſwiftly z but then they require a medium * 
polev, and their tranſmiſſion is eaſily ſtopped . The 


TRA 


" 10 has 8 muſculous power, and can dilate and contract 
1 e hole in it called the pupil, for the better moderating the 
tran/miſſion of light. , ER More, 

Languages of countr miſſion of colonies of a 
different language. ales Origin of Man bini. 
This enquiry Will be of uſe, as a parallel diſcovery of the tran. | 
zen of the Engliſh laws into Scotland. Hale, 
Their teflexion or tranſmiſſion depends on the conſtitution. of the 
alr and water behind the glaſs, and not the ſtriking of the rays 
upon the parts of the glafs. Newton's Opticks, 

TransMI'SSLVE. 4%. [from tran/miſſus, Lat.] Tranſ- 

mitted ;, derived from one to another. | | 
And ili the fire inculcates to his lon 


are loſt by tran 


Tran ſmiſſiue leſſons of the King's tenown. Prior. 
Itlelf a ſun; it with tranſmiſſive light 
'Enlivens worlds deny'd to human fight. . 


Then grateful Greece with ſtreaming eyes would raile 
Hiftorick marbles to record his praiſe; R 
His praiſe eterna!, on the faithful ſtone, 
Had with franſmiſſive honour grac'd his ſon, Pope. 
9% TRANSMIT. v. a. [tranſmitto, Latin, tranſmettre, 
French.] To ſend from one perſon or place to an- 
ther. | 
gy means of writing, former ages tranſmit the memorials of 
ancicat times and things to poſterity. Hale. 
He lent orders to his friend in Spain to ſell his eſtate, and rran/- 
wit che money to him. | _ Addiſon. 
Thu flouriſh'd love, and beauty reign'd in ſtate, 
Till the proud Spaniard gave this glory's date: 
Pa is the gallantry, the fame remains, 
Tranſmittcd ſafe in Dryden's lofty ſcenes. 
Shine forth, ye planets, with diſtinguiſh'd light; 
Azain tranſmit your friendly beams to earth, 
As when Britaania joy'd for Anna's birth. Prior. 
TRANSMITTAL. 2. J. from tranſmit.] The act of 
tranſmitting; tranſmiſſion. I know not that this 


word has any authority. 2 ith 
| Beſides the rranſmiteal to England of two-thirds of the revenues 
of Ireland, they make our country a receptacle for their ſupernu 
merory pretenders to offices. 
TRANSMITTER. . J. 
tranſmits. | 
TRANSMU TABLE, adj, [tranſmuable, French; from 
tranſmute. ] Capable of change; poſlible to be 
changed into another nature or ſuuſtance. 
It is no eaſy matter to demonſtrate that air is ſo much as con- 


Granville. 


from tranſmit.) One that 


vertible into water z how tranſmutable it is unto fleth may be of 


deeper doubt. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
The fluids and ſolids of an animal body are eaſily rranſmutable 
into one an ther. Arbuthntt on Aliments. 


TrANSMU"TABLY. adv. [from tran/mute.] With ca- 
pacity of being changed into another ſubſtance or 
nature, 

TRANSMUTA'TION, . / 
tatio, from tran/muto, Lat. | 

1. Change into another nature or ſubſtance, ' The 
great aim of alchemy is the tranſmutation of baſe 
metals into gold, 0 


Am not I old Sly's ſon, by birth a pedlar, by education a card- 
maker, by tranſmutation a bear herd ? Shakeſpe 


ares, 


The tranſmutation of plants one into another, is inter magnalia | 
nature, for the tranſmutation of ſpecies is, in the vulgar philoſophy, | 


pronounced impoſſible; but ſeeing there appear ſome manifeſt in- 
ſtances of it, the opinion of impoſlibility is to be rejected, and 
the means thereof to be found out. 

'The converſion into a body merely new, and which was not be- 


fore, as filver to gold, or iron to copper, is better called, 4 diſ- | 
f Bacon. 


tinctlon ſake, tranſmutation. 19 

The changing of bodies into light, and light into bodies, is very 
conformable to the courſe of nature, which ſeems delighted with 
tranſmutationt. Water, which is a very fluid taſteleis ſalt, ſhe 
changes by heat into vapour, which is a. ſort of air, and by cold 
into ice, which is a hard, pellucid, brittle, fuſible ſtone 3 and this 
ſtone returns into water by heat, and water returns into vapour by 
cold. 

The ſuppoſed change of worms into flies is no real tranſmuta- 
tion ; but moſt of thoſe members, which at laſt become viſible to 


the eye, are exiſtent at the beginning, artificially complicated toge- 


ther. 's Sermons. 

2. Succeſſive change. Not proper. 

The ſame land futtereth ſundry tranſmurations of owners within 
one term. | Bacon's Office of Alienation. 

To TRANSMU'TE. v. u. [tranſmuto, Lat. tran/muer, Fr.] 
To change from one nature or ſubſtance to another. 

Suidas thinks, that by the golden fleece was meant a golden book 
of parchment, which is of ſhcep's-ſkin, and therefore called golden, 
becauſe it was taught therein how other metals might be tranſ- 
muted, Raleigh. 

That metals may be tranſmuted one into another, I am not ſatis- 
fi:d of the fact. Ray en the Creation. 

| TransmMu"TER. 1. , [from tranſmute,) One that 
tranſmutes. 
Tra'NsoM. 2. /. [tranſenna, Lat.] 

1. A thwart beam or lintel over a door. 

2. [Among mithematicians.} The vane of an inſtru- 
ment called a croſs ſtaff, being a piece of wood fixed 
acroſs with a ſquare ſocket upon which it ſlides. Bail. 

Transra RENCY. . / [tranſparence, Fr. from tran/- 
parent. ] Clearneſs; diaphageity ; - tranflucence ; 
power of tranſmitting light. 

A poet of another nation would not have dwelt fo long upon the 
clearneſs and tranſparency of the ſtream z but in Italy one ſeldom 
ſees a river that is extremely bright and limpid, moſt of them being 
muddy, Addiſon. 

Another cauſe is the greater tranſparency of the veſſels, oecaſioned 
by the thinneſs and delicacy of their coats. Arbutbnet. 

TRANSPARENT. adj. faq art Fr. trans and 
afpareo, Lat.] Pervious to the light; clear; pellu- 
cid; diaphanous ;z tranſlucent ; not opaque. 

Nor ſhines the filver moon one half ſo bright, 
Through the tranſparent boſom of the deep, 
As doth thy face through tears of mine give light 1 
Thou ſhin'ſt in every tear that I do weep, Shakeſpeare. 
Wait upon him with whom you ſpeak with your eye; for there 
many wiſe men that have ſecret hearts and , wen. counte- 
4 


nances. con's Eſſays. 
Each thought was viſible that roll'd within, 

As through a cryſtal eaſe the figur'd hours are ſeen 

And heav'n did this tranſparent veil provide, | 

Becauſe ſhe had no guilty thought to hide. Dryden. 

Her bot om appeared all of chryſtal, and ſo wonderfully rran/pa- 
vent, that 1 ſaw every thought in her heart. en. 
Tranſparent forms, too fine for mortal fight, 

Their uid ed dies half-diffolv'd in light. Pope. 
RANSPI"CUOUS, adj, [trans and /pecio, Lat.] Trauſ- 
parent ; pervious to the ſight, 

What if that light, | 

Sent from her through the wide tranſpicuens air, 

T the terreſtrial moon be as a ſtar ? 

Now thy wine 's tranſpicuont, purg'd from all 
„le earthy grols, yet let at feed awhile 
Va the fat ref ule, 


Bentley 


Milton, 


| Philip. 


6 


Sqoift, | 


e Fr. tranſmu- 


Bacon. | 


eqavton. 


To TrAnsPrinnce, v. v. | an pereer; Fri trans and 
Pierce.) To penetrate; to make way through; to 
permeate. L 4 gs t, g 
A mind, which tlirough each part infus'd doth paſs, 

Faſhions and works, and wholly doth tranſpierce = 

All this great body of the univerſe. / 
His forceful ſpear, which, hiſſing as it flew, 
Pierc'd through the yielding planks of jointed wood! 


'The fides whe mah return a rattling ſound, | 
And groans o 


TRAnsPiRA TION. 2. /. [tranſdiration, 
in vapour,” © | | © 

"That a bullet dipped in oil, by preventing the tranſpiration of air, 
will carry farther, and pierce deepery my experience.cannot diſcern, 


| 2 Brun Vulgar Errours, 
Thetranſpiration of the obſtructed fluids is imagined to be one of 
the ways that an'inflammation is removed. 


. Sharp, 
To "TRANSPIRE. v. a. [zranſpire, Latin ene, 
, French,] To emit in vapour. 
To TRANSPIRE, v. . [tranſpirer, Fr.] 
1. Jo be emitted by inſenſible vapour. 


The nuts freſh got are full of a ſoft pulpy matter, which in time 
tranſpires and paſſes through the ſhell. Woodward, 


Dryden's AEneid. 


. 
£ 


novated trom France, without neceſſity. 
To 'TRANSPLA'CE. v. a. [trans and place.] To remove; 
to put into a new place. | | 

It was tranſplaced from the left fide of the Vatican unto a more 
eminent place. . Wilkini's Mathematical Magick. 
To TRANSPLANT. v. a. [trans and plante, Latin; 
tranſplazter, French. ] e | 
1. To remove and plant in a new place. 
| The nobleſt fruits tranſplanted in our iſle, 


Wich early hope and fragrant bloſſoms ſmile» =—Roſcommon, 
Salopian acres flouriſh with a growth 

Peculiar, Nil'd the OtNey ; be thou firſt 

This apple to tranſplants Phillips. 


2. To remove and ſettle. | 
If any tranſplant themſelves into plantations abroad, who are 
ſchiſmaticks ur outlaws, ſuch are not fit to lay the foundation of a 
new colony. Bacon's Advice to Villiers, 
Of light the greater part he took 
Tranſplanted from her cloudy ſlirine, and plac'd 
In the ſun's orb. Milton. 
out of his cold barren dioceſe of Saint David's into a warmer cli- 
mate, Clarendon. 
TRANSPLANTATION. #. J. [tranſplantation, Fr.] 
1. The act of tranſplanting or removing to another ſoil. 
It is eonfeſſed, that love changed often doth nothing z nay, it is 
nothing; for love, where it Is kept fixed to its firſt object, though 
it burn not, yet it warms and cheriſhes, ſo as it needs no tranſplanta- 
tion, or change of ſoil, to make it fruitful, Suckling, 
2. Conveyance from one to another, 
What noiſe have we had for ſome years about tranſplantation of 
| diſeaſes, and transfuſion of blood! | 
3- Removal of men from one country to another, 
Moſt of kingdoms have thoroughly felt the calamities of forci- 


fell upon them, or driven, us one wave is driven by another, to ſeek 
new ſeats, having loſt their on. 
This appears a replication to what Menelaus had offered con- 
cerning the rranſplantation of Ulyſſes to Sparta, Broome, 
TRANSPLA'NTER. 2. J. [from tranſplant.] One that 
| tranſplants. x 
To TRANSPORT, v. a. [traut and porto, Lat. tras/- 
Porter, French.] 
1. To convey by carriage from place to place. 
a I came hither to rranſport the dings. 
Why ſhould the write to Edmund ? might not you 
Tranſport her purpoſes by word ? Shakeſpeare. 


Rivers trom one end of the world to the other, which, among 

other uſes, were made to tranſport men. Raleigh. 
| A ſubterranean wind tranſports a hill | 

Torn from Pilorus. Milton. 


Cœſar found the ſeas betwixt France and Britain ſo ill furniſhed 
with veſſels, that he was fain to make ſhips to tranſport his wy. 
Hey LD 

In the diſturbances of a ſtate, the wiſe Pomponius tranſported all 
of peace and learning. Dryden. 
2. To carry into baniſhment as a felon. 

We return after being tranſported, and are ten times greater rogues 


than before, 6 Swift, 
3. To ſentence as a felon to baniſhment, 
4. To hurry by violence of paſſion, 
You are tranſported by calamity 
Thither where more attends you, and you ſlander 8 
The helms o' th' ſtate, Shakeſpeare. 
They laugh as if rranſported with ſome fit - 
Of paſſion, | Milton, 
| 1 ſhew him once tranſported by tho violence of a ſudden (nary 
en. 


If an ally not immediately concerned contribute more than the 
principal party, he ought to have his ſhare in what is conquered; 
or, if his romantick diſpoſition tranſpert him ſo far as to expect 


little or nothing, they ſhould make it up in dignity. Swift, 
5. To put into ecſtaſy ; to raviſh with pleaſure. 
Here tranſported I behold, tranſported touch. Milton, 


Thoſe on whom Chriſt beſtowed micaculous cures were ſo tranſ- 
ported with them, that their gratitude ſupplanted their obedience, 
4 Decay of Piety. 
TransrormT, 2. / [tranſport, Fr. from the verb.] 
1. Tranſportation ; carriage; conveyance. 
The Romans neglected their maritime affairs; for they ſtipu- 
lated with the Carthaginians to furniſh them with ſhips for tranſ- 
and war, Arbutbnot on Coins, 
2. A veſlel of carriage ; particularly a veſſel in which 
ſoldiers are conveyed. 
Nor dares his tranſport veſſel croſs the waves, 
With ſuch whoſe bones are not compos'd in graves. Dryden. 
Some ſpoke of the men of war only, and others added the rranſ- 
Ports. 
3. Rapture; eeſtaſy. 5 | 
A truly pious mind receives a temporal bleſſing with gratitude, 
a ſpiritual one with ecſtaſy and tranſport. South, 
4+ A felon ſentenced to exile, | 


20m tranſport. Convey- 


'TRANSPO'RTANCE. . / 
ance ; carriage; remov 
O, be thou my Charon, 

And give me ſwift tranſportance to thoſe fields, 

Where I may wallow in the lily beds 

Propos d for the deſerver! Sbaleſp. Troilus and Creſſida. 
TRANSPORTATION, . J. [from tran/port.] 
1. Conveyance ; carriage. 

Cottington and Porter had been ſent before to provide a veſſel for 
their tranſportation. Motten. 
2. Tranſmiſſion or conveyance. 
Some were not ſo ſolieitous to provide againſt the plague, as to 


* Raleigh: | 


Greeks inclos'd came ifluing through the wound. 
Fr.] Emiſſion | T 


| ; dicate of the firſt, and the ſubject 
| 2+ To put out of place. 


2. To eſcape from ſecrecy to notice: a ſenſe lately in- | 


He proſpered at the rate of his own W ſhes, being tranſplanted | 


alter. 


ble tranſplantations, being either overwhelmed by new colonies that | 


$ bakeſpear 8 


the remaining wiſdom and virtue of his country into the lanctuary 


Arbuthnot on Coins, 


| know whether ve had it from the malignity of our own alf, of © 
dy tranſportation. 6. vii | Drydens 
3. Baniſhment for felony, . 


4. Ecſtatic violence of 
All pleaſures that affect 


* 


body muſt needs weary, becauſe they 
tranſport, and all rran tion iv a violence; and no violence can 
be laſting, but determines upon the falling of the ſpirits. South. 


T'xansro'r TER. n./; [from tranſport.) One that tranſ- 


rts. n , ö 
5 rhe pilchard merchant may reap ſpeedy benefit by diſpatch= 
ing, ſaving, and ſelling to the granſporters. | | Carew. 
Transro'sal. . / [from tragſpeſc.] The act of put- 
ting things in each other's place. * wift. 
To. TRANSPO'SE, v. 4. [tranſpoſer; French; tran/pe- 


' fitum, Latin, 4 . , y 
1. To put _ the place of other, 

The letters of Elisabetha regina tranſpoſed thus, Aagliæ Herd, 
; bedſti, ſignify, O England's ſovereign | thou haſt made us happy. 

| BY CA 3. or  Camden's Remains. 
| | Tranſpoſe the propoſitions, maki the medlus termitus the pre- 


4 


That which you are my thoughts cannot rranſpoſe ; 
Angels are bright ill, though the brighteſt fell. - Shakeſps 
TRranspos1'tion, m/e [tranſpe/ition, French; from 
 tranſpoſe.] . ood 
1. The a& of putting one thing in the place of another. 
2. The ſtate of being put out of one place into another. 
The common centre of gravity in the terraquevus globe is ſteady, 
and not liable to any accidental renz ga nor hath it ever ſhitt- 
ed its ſtation. codwward's Natural Hiftorys 
To TRays8na'PE. v. a. [trans and ape.) To trans- 
form ; to bring into another ſhape. . 
In tell thee how Beatrice prais'd thy wit: I ſaid thou hadſt a. 
fine wit; right, ſaid ſhe, a fine little one : nay, ſaid I, he hath the 
tongues z that 1 believe, ſaid ſhe z for he ſwore à thing to me on 
Monday night, which he forſwore on Tueſday morning; there's a 
double tongue : thus did ſhe tran hape . virtues. | 
8 | Shakeſp. Much ado about Nething 4 
To TRANSUBSTANNTIATE, . a. [tran/ubftantier, 
Fr.] To change to another ſubſtance. 85 
O ſelf-traitor, I do bring 
The ſpider love, which rranſubſlantiates all, 
And can convert manna to gall, 3 
Nor ſeemingly, but with keen diſpatch 
Of real hunger, and concoctive heat 
To tranſubſtantiate z what redounds, tranſpires 
Through ſpirits with eaſe, Milton, 
TrAnSUBSTANTIA'TION. 2. / [tranſubſantiation, Fr.] 
A miraculous operation believed in the Romiſh church, 
in which the elements of the euchariſt are ſuppoſed to 


be changed into the real body and blood of Chriſt. 

How is a Romaniſt prepared eaſily to ſwallow, not only againſt 
all probability, but even the clear evidence of his ſenſes, the doc. 
trine of tranſubſtantiation F Locle. 

TaANSsUuDATTION. 2. / [from tranſudt.] The act of 
paſſing in ſweat, or perſpirable vapour, through any 
integument. a ; 

The drops proceeded not from the tranſudation of the liquors 
within the glats. | Boyle. 
To TRANSU DR. v. #. Crans and fade, Latin. T 

paſs through in vapour. | | 

Purulent fumes cannot be tranſmitted throughout the body be- 
fore the maturation of an apoſthem, nor after, unleſs the humour 
break ; becauſe they cannot tranſude through the bag of an apo- 
ſthem. Harvey.on Cenſumptions. 

TRANSVERSAL. adj. [tranſverſal, Fr. trans and were 
ſalis, Lat.] Running croſſwiſe, | | 

An aſcending line, direct, as from ſon to father, or grandfather, 
is not admitted by the law of England; or in the tranſverſal line, 
as to the uncle or aunt, great-uncle or great-aunt. Hale. 

TRANSVE"RSALLY., adv. [from tranſverſal.) In a 
croſs direction. 

There are divers ſubtile enquiries and demonſtrations concern- 
ing the ſeveral proportions of ſwiftneſs and diſtanee in an arrow 
ſhot vertically, horizontally; or tranſverſally. Wilkins. 

To Thansve'Rs8, v. 4. [tranſuerſus, Latin.) To 
change; to overturn; Ry | 

Nothing can be believed to be religion by any people, but what 
they think to be divine; that is, ſent immediately from God 
and they can think nothing to be ſo, that is in the power of man 
to alter or Ty e. | „ Leſley. 

TRANSVE'RSE. adj. [tranſverſus, Lat.] Being in a 
croſs direction. | 
His violent touch | 


D one. 


Fled and purſu'd tranſverſe the reſonant fugue. Milten. 
Part in ſtrait lines, part in tranſverſe are found, 

One forms a crooked figure, one a round 

The entrails theſe embrace in ſpiral ſtrings, 

Thoſe claſp th' arterial tubes in tender rings. Blackmores 


What natural agent could impel them ſo ſtrongly with a tranſ- 
werſe ſide blow againſt that tremendous weight and rapidity, wh 
whole worlds are a falling! Bentley's Sermons. 
T'rAnSVE'RSELY. adv. [from tranſverſe.) In a croſs 

direQion, 
At Stonehenge the ſtones lie tranſverſely upon each other. Still. 
In all the fibres of an animal there is a contractile power; for 
if a fibre be cut tranſverſely, both the ends ſhrink, and make the 
wound gape. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 


Transu'MeTION. 3. / [trans and ſumo, Lat.] The 
act of taking from one place to another. 


Tra"nTERS. 2. // Men who carry fiſh from the ſea« 
coaſts to ſell in the inland countries, Bailey. 
TRAP. 2. / [xpappe, Saxon; rape, Fr. trappola, Ital. 

1. A ſnare ſet for — or — : | 
Die as thou ſhouldeſt, but do not die impatiently, and like a fox 
catched in a trap. Taylor's Holy Livings 
The w ſprings, and catches the ape by the fingers. L£Z'Eftr. 

2. An ambuſh ; a ſtratagem to betray or catch una- 

wares. 
And lurking cloſely, in await now lay, 


How he might any in his trap betray. Spenſer, 
God and your majeſty 

Protect mine innocence, or 1 fall into 

The trap is laid for me. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


They continually laid traps to enſnare him, and made finiſtet 


interpretations of all the good he did. Calamy. 
He ſeems a trap for charity to lay, 
And cons by night his leſſon for the day. Dryden. 


3. A play at which a ball is driven with a ſtick. 
Unruly boys learn to wrangle at trap, or rook at ſpan-farthing. 
Locke on Education. 
He that of feeble nerves and joints complains, 
From nine-pins, coits, and from trap-ball abſtaing, King. 
To Trae. v. 4. [tnappan, Saxon.] | 
1. To enſuare; to catch by a ſnare or ambuſh; to take 
by ſtratagem. 
My brain, more buſy than the lab'ring ſpider, 


Weaves tedious ſnares to trap mine enemies, | 1 
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3. [See 


Tas“ r IN GS. nf, [This word Minſbenv derives from 


1. Any thing worthleſs ; droſs ; dregs. 


1. To labour; to toll, 


TRA 


17 ulre my deeds, with ambuſh'd arm 
1 tra 4 0 . tir'd with falſe alarms- . 
RAPPING.] To adorn; to decorate. | 
The ſteed that bore him | 
Was trapp'd with poliſh'd feel, all ſhining bright, 


And cover'd with th' achievements of the knight. 
To ſpoil the dead of weed is ſacrilege 1 
Nut leave theſe reliques of his living might 
To deck his hearſe, and trap his tomb black ſteed. Spenſer, | 


Lord Lucius pre 


ſented to you four milk-white horſes * in 
ſilver. 
Steeds with ſcarlet trap 


and ſhutting unexpectedly. 

The arteries which carry from the heart to the ſeveral parts have 
valves which open outward like trapdoors, and give the blood a free 
paſſage; and t 
valves and trapdeoys which open inwards, ſo as to give way unto the 
blood to run into the heart, Ray. 

To TAE. v. a. [commonly written 7 traip/e ; pro- 
bably of the ſame original with drab.) To run idly 
and luttiſhly about, It is uſed only of women. 

"TRAP. n. / [1 ſuppoſe from trape.] An idle ſlatternly 

n. 


He found the ſullen trapes 


Poſſeſt with th“ devil, worms, and claps. Hudibras. 


From door to door 1 'd ſooner whine and by. | 
td ye call it, 


Than marry ſuch a trapes. Gay's 
Since full each other ſtation of renown, 

Who would not be the greateſt trapes in town? Young. 
TRAPEZ1UM, . / [(r 1 * French.] A 
quadrilateral figure, whoſe four ſides are not equal, 
and none of its ſides parallel. | ie. 
Two of the lateral rrapenia are as broad, Woodward, 
TrRAPEZO'1D, . / [Tganigior and i-; trapeſoide, F 7 
An irregular figure, whoſe four ſides are not —_— | 
itt. 


arap, French, cloth.] | 
1. Ornaments appendant to the ſaddle, 
Caparifons and ſteeds, 
Baſes and tinſel rrappings, gorgeous knights 
At jouſt and tournament, Milton, 
2. Ornaments ; dreſs ; embelliſhments ; external, ſu- 
perlicial, and trifling decoration. | | 
Tele indeed ſeem, . 
But 1 have that within which patleth ſhew 3 | 
| Theſe but the rrappings and the ſuits of woc. Shakeſpeare. 
He has fair words, rich trappings, and large promiſes z but works 


only for his maſter,  L'Eftrange. | 
The points of honour poets may produce, 
Trapping: of life, for ornament, not uſe, Dryden. 
Such pageantry be to the people ſhown 
There boaſt thy horſe's iregpin 1, and thy own, Dryden, 
Draw him ſtrictly ſo, 


That all whe view the piece may know 
He needs no trappings of fiftitious fame. 
In ſhips decay'd no mariner confidesz 
Lur'd by the gilded ſtern and painted fides  - 
Yet, at a ball, unthinking fools delight 
In the gay trappings of a Virth-day night, „ Spenſer, 
Taa“rer IK. #./; [trap and Pick.) A ſtick with which 
youu drive a wooden ball, 
A fooliſh (woop between a couple of thick bandy legs and two 
long trapftichs that had no calfs, | Spedtator. 
Ta Aen. 1. / [tror, Iſlandick ; druſen, German. 


Dryden. 


Lay hands upon theſe traitors, and thelr traſh. 
k what a wardrobe here i» for thee | 


Shateſp. 


| w[,ot It alone, thou fool, it is but traſh, args. ag | 
thi 


Who ſteals my purſe, ſteals traſh; tis ſomething, no 
"Twas mine, tie his, and has been ſlave to thouſands, 
But he that filch% from me my good name, 

Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed, Shakeſpeare's Othello, 

More than ten Hollenſheds, or Halls, or Stows, 
Of trivial houſhold trafþ he knows z he knows | 
When the queen frown'd or ſmil'd. | Donne. 

The collectors only conſider, the greater fame a writer Iy in pol- 


ng3 


ſeſſion of, the more traſh he may bear ty havetacked to him. Sof. 


Weak foollſh inan will heav'n reward us there 
With the fame waſh mad mortals wiſh for here? Pope, 
2, A worthleſs perſon, | 
I tuipeQ this 674% 
To be a party in this injury, Shatoſpeare't Othello, 
3- Matter improper for food, frequently eaten by girls 
in the green ſickneſs, 
O that inſtead of tra thou dſt taken Reel ! Garth, 
4+ 1 believe that the original ſignification of zraſþ is the 
loppings of trees, from the verb. | 
7% Ru. „. 4. 
1. To lop ; to crop. | 
eng once perfeRted how to grant ſuits, 
How to deny them; whom t' advance, and whom 
| "To tra for overtoppings Shateſpeare's Tempeſt, 
a. Lo cruſh ; to han 


Not tuch as was fit to be impoſed on hard-hearted Jews, to en-“ 


cumber and trap them, but tuch as becomes an Ingenuous people, 

: Hammonds Practical Catechiſm. 
TRAIN. a4}. [from traſb.] Worthleſs; vile; uſeleſs, 

A judicious reader will diſcover In his ctofet that wrafhy Aut, 
whole glittering deceived him in the action. ry den, 
To TAN VAI. v. „, [travailler, Fr.) 


a. To be in labour ; to ſuffer the pains of childbirth, 
| rrav ar not, not bring forth children, laiab, xxiii. 4+ 
She being with child cried, trevailing In birth, and pained to be 
delivered, | Revelations, xii. 3. 
Nis heart is In continual laboury it travails with the obligation, 
and is in pangs till It be delivered, 
Ye Ta VAN, va To haraſe ; to tire. 
Az iff all theſe troubles had not been ſufficient to ravail the 
ral, a great diviſion fell among the nobility, Hayward, 

A gleam of light turn'd 2 n halle 
His travel eps. ; AN. gen. 
Tax vA. n. / [from the verb.] 


1. Labour toil; fatigue, 


As every thing of price, fo this doth require travail Hooker, | 
Such impotent perſons as are unable for ſtrong travail, are yet 
able to drive cattle to and fro to thelt paſtures Spenſer, | 


2. Labour in childbirth. 
In the time of her uni twins were In her. Crest, xxxvill. 
To procure ealy travaik of women, the intention is to bring 


down the child, but not too faſt. Bacen's Natural Hitery, 
Trave, Tra'vei, or TAT Visi. . // A wooden 
frame for ſhoeing unruly horſes, Ainfrvorth, 


To 'Dna'vai. . 8. 
originally the ſame with travail, and to differ only 
as particular from general: in ſome writers the word 


Spenſer. | 


Shaheſpeart's Timon of 4 thens. | 


d. 
'Trarno'on, . / [trap and der.] A door opening 


veins, which bring it back to the heart, have] 


South's Sermons. | 


[This word is generally ſuppoſed | 


TRA 


venient to write travail for labour, and travel for. 


Journey ele & 4 g ul a 
1. To make journeys: it is uſed for ſea as well as land, 
though ſometimes we diſtinguiſh it from voyage, a 
word appropriated to the ſea. | 

PP I've wateb'd and travell'd hard; 
 , - Some time I ſhall ſleep out; the reſt I'll whiſtle. - Shaleſp, 
In the foreſt ſhall ye lodge, O ye travelling yr op of De- 
danim. [ 1 b, xi. 1 Jo 
Raphael deign'd to travel with Tobias, . Milton. 
Fain wou'd I travel to ſome foreign ſhore, 

80 might I to myſelf myſelf reſtore, Dryden, 
If others believed he was an Egyptian from his knowledge of 
their rites, it proves at leaſt that he rrave/led there. Pope. 
2. Topalſs ; to go; to move, 8 
| 5 By th' clock 'tis day; 

And yet dark night ſtrangles the travelling lamp» 8 

Time travels in divers paces with divers perſons; I I tell you 
who time ambles withal, who time trots withal, Shakeſpeare. 

Thius flying eaſt and weſt, and north, and ſouth, 
News travell'd with increaſe from mouth to mouth. Pope, 
3. To make journeys of curioſity. 

Nothing tends ſo much to enlarge the mind as travelling, that 
is, making a viſit to other towns, cities, or countries, beſide thoſe 
in which we were born and educated, Watts. 
4. To labour; to toil. This ſhould be rather travail. 


If we labour to maintain truth and reaſon, let not any think 


that we travel about a matter not needful, Hooker. 
To TRAVEL. v. a. 6 
1. To paſs; to journey over. 
Thither to arrive, 
I travel this profound. Milton. 


2. To force to journey. 
There are other privileges granted unto moſt of the corporations, 
that they ſhall nat be charged with garriſons, and they ſhall not be 
travelled forth of their own franchiſes. Spenſer. 
Tra'vel. 1. / [trawail, Fr. from the noun.] 


1. Journey; act of pong from place to place, 
Love had cut him ſhort, 
Confin'd within the purlieus of his court, 
Three miles he went, nor farther could retreat, 
His travels ended at his country-ſeat, | 
Mingled ſend into the dance 
Moments fraught with all the treaſures 
Which thy eaſtern travel Views, 
2, Journey of curioſity or inſtruction. 
et him ſpend his time no more at home, 
Which would be great impeachment to his age, 
In having known no travel in his youth. Shakeſpeare, 
Travel in the younger fort is a part of education; in the elder, 
a part of experience. Bacon's Eſſays. 
In my travels 1 had been near their ſetting out in Theſſaly, and 
at the place of their landing in Carniola. Brown's Travels. 
A man not enlightened by travel or reflexion, grows as fond of 
arbitrary power, to which he hath been uſed, as of barren coun- 
tries, in which he has been born and bred. Addiſon, 
3. Labour; toil. This ſhould be travail: as in Da- 
niel, 
Hle wars with a retiring enemy, BR 
With much. more trawai/ than with victory. Daniel. 
What think'ſ thou of our empire now, though earn'd 
With travel difficult ? - Milton. 
4+ Labour in childbirth.. This ſenſe belongs rather to 


travail. | 

'Thy mother well deſerves that ſhort delight, 
The nauſeous qualms of ten long months and travel to requite. 
D den's Vir gil. 
5. Tra'vets. Account of occurrences and obſerva- 

tions of a journey into foreign parts, | 
A book of his travels hath been honoured with the tranſlation of 
many languages, Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
' Hiſtories engage the ſoul by ſenfible occurrences; as alfo 
voyages, travels, and accounts of countries. 


TRAVELLER, . /. [travailleur, Fr. from travel.] 


1. One who goes a journey; a wayfarer, 
| The weary traveller wand'ring that way, 
Therein did often quench his thirſty heat. 
At the olive roote 
They drew them then in heape, moſt far from foote 
Chapman, 


Dryden. 


Prior. 


Of any traveller. 
A little eaſe to theſe my torments give, 
Before I go where all in ſilence mourn, 
From whoſe dark ſhores no travellers return. Sandys. 


This was a common opinion among the Gentiles, that the gods 
ſtrangers and travellers. 


nor money left, the never bids him go to the place from whence he 
| came. 

2, One who viſits foreign countries, 
| Farewell, monſieur traveller; look you liſp and wear ſtrange 
; fuits, and diſable all the benefits of your own country, Shakeſpeare. 
Theſe trawailers for cloaths, or for a meale, 

' At all adventures, any lye will tell, _ Chapman, 
The traveller into a foreign country knows more by the eye, 
than he that ſtayeth at home can by relation of the traveller. 
Bacon's New Atlantis. 


there fore not miſlead them, Locke, 
TRAVELTAINTED. adj, [travel and tainted.) Ha- 
raſſed ; fatigued with travel. 


tainted as I am, have, in my pure and immaculate valour, taken 
Sir John Coleville. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
TRAVERS, ad. [ French.] Athwart ; acroſs. Not uſed, 
ile ſwears brave oaths, and breaks them bravely, quite travers, 
athwart the heart of his lover, Shakeſpeare, 


athwart. 
Bring water from ſome hanging grounds in long furrowsz and 
from thole drawing it trawer/e to ſpread, | Bacon, 
The ridges of the fallow field lay trawerſc. Hayward. 
TrA'vEgRSE. prep, Through croſſwiſe. 
He through the armed files 
| Darts his experienc'd eye, and ſoon traverſe 
nn The whole battalion views their order due. Milton, 
TrAVvERSE, adj, [tranſverſus, Lat. traverſe, French, ] 
| Lying acrols; lying athwart. 
The paths cut with rrawerſe trenches much encumbered the car- 
riages until the pioneers levelled them, Hayward, 
Oak being ſtrong in all poſitions, may be truſted in croſs and 
traverſe work for ſummers, Wotton's Arebitecture. 
TrA'vkRSE. . / 
1. Any thing laid or built croſs, 
The Tirſan cometh with all his generation z a=. if there be a 
mother from whom the whole lineage deſcended, there is a traverſe 
placed in a loft where ſhe fitteth, Bacon, 
2, Something that thwarts, croſſes, or obſtruts ; croſs 
accident ; thwarting obſtacle, This is a ſenſe rather 
French than Engliſh. 


A juſt and lively picture of human nature in its Mont, paſſion 
and traver ſes of fortune, 


Watts, | 


ſometimes aſſumed human ſhape, and converſed upon earth with | 
Bentley's Sermons. | 
If a poor traveller tells her, that he has neither ſtrength, nor food, | 


They are travellert newly arrived in a ſtrange country, we ſhould | 


1 have foundered nine ſcore and odd poſts: and here, travel. | 


Tra'veRSE, adv. [4 travers, French.) Croſſwiſe; 


Dryden. | 


TRE 
He ſees no defect in himſelf, but 
carried'on his dafigns well ths fhould hay 
| traverſer not in his power. . 
To Tha'verss. v. 4. [traverſer, French, It w 
ciently accented on the [aft fyliable.] Was an, 
1. Tocro(s; to lay athwart, 


Myſelf, and ſuch 
As ſlept within the ſhadow of your power, 


Have wander'd with our traverſt arm breath d 
Our ſufferance vainly. Shatepeare' Timers Athen, 
or Croſſed by the — of 


. rag: 8 tr 
the folds w encom wi 
raight, F by 25 Atting to 
2. To croſs by way of oppoſition ; to thwart wid . 
ſtacles. 
This treatiſe has, ſince the firſt conception thereof 
rene thoughts _ 32 
ohn Bull thought himſelf now of age to look after his ow. 
fairsz Frog reſolved to traverſe this new proj * 
— in his own family. of projects on 22 
3. To oppoſe; to croſs by an objection. A law ln. 
ou ſave th* expence of long litigious laws, 
Where ſuits are travtrs'd, and ſo little won, | 
That he who conquers is but laſt undone, 
Without a good ſkill in hiſtory, and a new geography 2 
ſtand him aright, one may loſe himſelf in RE the decree, "A 
Baker's Refie&tions on Learning 
4. To wander over; to croſs. ; 
He many a walk travers'd 
Of ſtatelieſt covert, cedar, pine, or palm. 
He that thall traverſe over all this habitable earth, with 
remote corners of it, reſerved for the diſcovery of theſe la 
may find ſome nations without cities, ſchools, houſes, g 
coin; but not without their God, N 
The lion ſmarting with the hunter's ſpear, 
Though deeply wounded, no way yet diſmay'd, 
In ſullen fury traverſes the plain, $5268 
To find the vent'rous foe, 
Believe me, prince, there 's not an African 
That traverſes our vaſt Numidian deſarts 
In queſt of prey, and lives upon his bow, 
But better practiſes theſe boaſted virtues Addiſon's Cats, 
What ſeas you travers'd, and what fields you fought Pope, 
5. To ſurvey; to examine thoroughly. | 
My purpoſe is to traverſe the nature, principles, and properties, 
of this deteſtable vice, ingratitude, Sous, 
To Tra'versE. v. u. To uſe a poſture of oppoſition in 
fencing. | 
To ſee thee fight, to ſee thee traverſe, to ſee thee here, to ſee 
thee there. Ces Merry Wives of Windſr, 
'TrA'vesTY. adj. [traveſti, Fr.] Dreſſed ſo as to be 
made ridiculous ; burleſqued. 


TRAUMA'TICK, adj, [Tpavuarixd;e] Vulnerary ; uſe. 
ful to wounds, 

I deterged and diſpoſed the ulcer to incarn, and to do ſo I put the 
patient into a traumatick decoction. M ſeman't Su 


Tar. n./. [tray, Swediſh.) A ſhallow wooden vag 
in which meat or fiſh is carried, | 
Sift it into a tray, or bole of wood, =Moxon's Mech, Exerciſe, 
No more her care ſall fill the hollow tray, 
To fat the guzzling hogs with floods of whey, C. 
TRrA'YTRIP. 2. / A play, I know not of what kind. 
I ſhall play my freedom at traytrip, and become thy bond ſlave. 
| | | Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night, 
TRrE'acHEROUS, adj. [from treachery.) Faithleſs; per- 
fidious ; guilty of deſerting or betraying, | 
He bad the lion to be remitted 
Unto his ſeat, and thoſe ſame treacherous vile 
Be puniſhed for their preſumptuous guile, Spenſer, 
Deſire in rapture gaz'd awhile, 

And ſaw the treach'rous goddeſs ſmile, Swift. 
Trxr'acnBROUSLY. adv. [from treacherous.] Faith- 
leſsly ; perſidiouſly ; by treaſon ; by diſhoneſt ſtra- 
tagem. | 

Then 'gan Carauſius tyrannize anew, 
And him Alectus treacberouſiy flew, 
And took on him the robe of emperor. 
Thou haſt ſlain 
The flower of Europe for his chivalry, 
And 8 haſt thou vanquith'd him. 
Let others freeze with angling reeds, 
Or treacberouſly poor fiſh beſet 
With ſtrangling ſnare, or winding net. Donne, 
I treated, truſted you, and thought you mine; 
When, in requital of my beſt endeavours, 
You treacberouſly practiſed to undo me, 
Seduc'd my only child, and ſtole her. Omcvay, 
They bid him ſtrike, to * the ghoſt 
Of his poor father treacherouſly loſt. | Dryden's Juvenal. 


Txt AcHEROUSNESS. 1. / [from treacherous.) The 
quality of being treacherous ; perfidiouſneſs. 
TREACHERY. ». / [tricherie, French, ] Perfidy; 
breach of faith. . | 
TrEACHETOR. 1. J [from tricher, tricheur, Fr.] A 
TRE ACHOUR, F traitor ; one who betrays ; one who 


violates his faith or allegiance. Not in ule. 
Good Claudius with him in battle fought, 
In which the king was by a treachetour 
Diſguiſed ſlain. 
Where may that treachour then be found, 


Milton, 
all thoſe 
ter ages, 
arments, 


Pris, 


Spenſer. 


Shakeſpeare, 


YR 


Or by what means may I his footing tract? Spe. 
Ter'ac LR. 2. J. [triacle, Fr. triackle, Dutch; theriaca, 
Latin. d 
1. A — made up of many ingredients. 


The phyſician that has oblerved the medicinal virtues of mach, 
without knowing the nature of each of the ſixty odd 1 
may cute many patients with it. By 

Treacl water has much of an acid in it. 

2. Melaſſes; the ſpume of ſugar. 
To TREAD, v. u. pret. trod. part. paſl, rrodden, Itrudas, 
Gothick ; xpedan, Saxon ; treden, Dutch. ] 
1. To ſet the foot. 
He ne'er drinks, 
But Timon's filver treads upon his lip. S 7 

Thoſe which perfume the air moſt, being trodden upon and my ; 
ed, are burnet, wild thyme, and water mint; therefore ſet _ a 
of them, to have the pleaſure when you walk or tread, Bac. . 

Thoſe dropping gums 

Aſk riddance, if we mean to rread with eaſe. * 

Where“ er you tread, the bluſhing flow'rs ſhall riſe. * 

2. To trample; to ſet the feet in ſcorn or malice. 
T 


Muſt, as a foreign recreant, be led 

Wich manacles 2 5 ſtreet, or elſe N 

Triumphantly on thy country's ruin, : 

And bear the palm. 15 S re * 
Thou ſhalt tread upon their high places. Deut. xxx 


3. To walk with form or ſtate. 
When he walks, he moves like an engine, 
And the ground ſhrinks before his treading» S 


is written alike in all its ſenſes ; but it is more con- 


Ye that ſtately tread, or lowly creep» 4. To 
'2 


— 


TRE 


TRE 


TRE. 


copulate as birds, No: my remembrance treaſures honeſt thoughts, Who can | 
4 To hen ſhepherds pipe on oaten ſtraws z And holds not things likes G I ſcorn thy friendlbips Mis head's huge doors unlock, whoſe Jaws with great 8 h 
When turtles tread. Shakeſpeare, Rowe, And dreadful teeth in treble ranks are ſet ? Sandyta 
What diſtance between the treading or coupling, and the laying Some thought it mounted to the lunar ſphere, _ All his malice ſery'd but to bring forth 
af the egg? _. | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 5 Since all things loſt on earth are treaſur'd there. Pope. Infinite goodneſs, grace and merc ſhewn 
They bill, they tread; T oe d, Txs'Asu REHOUSE., 2. / [treaſure and houſe.) Pla On man by him ſeduc'd ; but on hiniſelf N "Pe 
5 Seven _ yo brooding on ber floating neſt, Dryden. where hoarded riches are kept, | may 22 — mom Ir Pour d. 188. 
„Ta E4AD. V. 4. ; . 5 t chere be any grief or diſeaſe Incident to the ſoul of men, , | 4 Dryden 
4 To walk on; to feel under the foot. | for which there is not in this treaſurebouſe a preſent comfortable + — 1 chen his jas' ln ſent nei. 
* . Would I had never trod this Engliſh earth, remedy to be found. Hooker. = NR _ 8 gh polo ber — We EET, 
Or felt the flatteries that grow upon it! Shakeſpeare, Thou filver treaſurebeuſe, Of olle b WW,” 15 1585 Dryden's AEncid. 
He dy'd obedient to ſevereſt law ; Tell me once more, what title doſt thou bear ? Shakeſpeare, gh d bra 4 4 ry 
Forbid to tread the promis'd land he ſaw, Prior. Gather together into your lpirit, and its treaſurebouſe the me- 2, arp of ſoun . muuc term. * PR 
, To preſs under the foot. mory, not only all the promiſes of God, but alſo the former p The ſharper or e od * —_ more os 
eld the ſnuff out on the floor to prevent linking, Swift, ſenſes of the divine favours. _ Toylor's Holy Living. T ound, and the lower or 828 — : bY ee gr 
; To beat ; to track. Tax'asux R. 2. / [from treaſure ; trejorier, French. ] 7 TrE"BLE. v. a. [from the adjective 3 triplico, 


Full of briars is this working world. 


They are but burs: if we walk not in the trodden paths, our 


etticoats will catch them. Shakeſpeare's 


4 To 
nel. 


Through thy name will we tread them under that 


Why was I rais'd the meteor of the world, 
Hung in the ſkies, and blazing as I travell'd, 


"Till all my fires were ſpent; and then caſt downward 


To be trod out by Ceſar? 


\ Dryden's 
6, To put in ation by the feet, 


They tread their wine- preſſes, and ſuffer thirſt, Job, xxiv. 
7. To love as the male bird the female. 
He feather'd her and trod her. Dryden's Fables. 
Tatap. 3. J. [from the verb.] | 
1. Footing ; ſtep with the foot. 
If the ſtreets were pav'd with thine eyes, 
Her feet were much too dainty for ſuch tread. Shakeſpeare. 
The quaint mazes in the wanton green, | 
For want of tread, are undiſtinguiſhable, Milton. 
High above the ground | 
Their march was, and the paſſive air upbore 
Their nimble tread. Milton. | 
The dancer on the rope, with doubtful tread, 
Gets wherewithal to clothe and buy him bread, Dryden. 
How wert thou wont to walk with cautious tread, 
A diſh of tea, like milk-pail, on thy head ! Swift, 


2. Way; track; path. 


Cromwell is the king's ſecretary; further, 


Stands in the gap and tread for more preferment, 


z. The cock's part in the egg. 


Tar aDeER. 2. / [from tread.] He who treads, 
The treaders ſhall tread out no wine in their preſſes. 


Tar" aDLE. . / [from tread.) 


1. A part of an engine on which the feet act to put it 


in motion. a 


The farther the fore- end of the treadle reaches out beyond the 
fore-ſide of the lathe, the greater will the ſweep of the fore - end 
of che treadle be, and eonſequently the more revolutions are made at 
Moons Mechanical Exerciſes. 


one tread, 


2. The ſperm of the cock. 


Whether it is not made out of the garm, or treadle of the egg, 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
At each end of the egg is a tread/e, formerly thought to be the 


ſeeraeth of leſſer doubt. a 


cock's ſperm. 
TREASON. 1. . 
committed again 
commonwealth: it is divi 
tit treaſon. High rreaſon is an offence 
ecurity of the commonwealth, or of 


trabiſon, French. 


majeſty, whether by imagination, word, or deed; as 
to compaſs or imagine treaſon, or the death of the 
Prince, or the queen cqnſort, or his ſon and heir- 


apparent ; or to deflower the king's wife, 


daughter unmarried, or his eldeſt ſon's wife ; or 
levy war againſ the king in his realm, or to adhere 
aiding them; or to counterfeit the | 


to his enemies b 
— great ſeal, 
* 


rivy ſeal, or mone 
ingly to bring falſe - l 


juſtice of the one bench or of the other 


eyre, juſtices of aſſiae, juſtices of oyer and terminer, 


when in their place and doing their duty 


the king's ſeal manual, or privy ſignet; or diminiſh- 
ing or impairing the current money: and, in ſuch 
treaſon, a man forfeits his lands and goods to the 
and it is called regen paramount, Petit rrea- 
ſon is when a ſervant kills his maſter, a wife her huſ- 
band ; a clerk ſecular or religious kills his prelate ; 
this treaſon gives forfeiture to every lord within his 


king ; 


own fee : both treaſons are capital. 


He made the overture of thy treaſont to us. Shakdpearc. 


Man diſobeying, 
Diſloyal breaks his fealty, and fins 
Againſt the high ſupremacy of heaven x 
To expiate his treaſon hath nought left, 


Thie being a treaſon againſt God, by a commerce with his 


enemy. 
Athaliah cried, Treaſon, treaſon. 
REASONABLE, 
Trk"as0nOUS, 
eas is out of uſe, 
Him by proofs as clear as founts in July 
I know to be corrupt and treaſonops. 


Againſt the undivulg'd pretence I fight 
Of treat nous malice. - Shake 


Moſt men's heads had been intoxicated with imaginations of 


plots and treaſonable practices. 


Were it a draught for Juno when ſhe banquets, 


I would not taſte thy treaſonous offer. 


A credit to run ten millions in debt without parliamentary ſe- 
eurlty is dangerous, 15 and perhaps freaſonalle. 


TREASURE. ». /; 


Wealth hoarded; riches accumulated, 
An inventory, importing 
The ſeveral parcels of his plate, his 7 
Rich tuft, Sha 
He uſed his laws as well for collecting 
refting of manners. 
Gold is treaſure as well as filyer, becauſe not 
never ſinking much in value. 


To TaraAsuRk. v. a, [from the noun.] 
to repoſit ; to lay up. 


After thy hardneſs and impenitent heart, thou treaſureft up unto 


hy wrath againſt the day of wrath. 
ractical 

the candle the 
he is to do, and what to avoids 


walk on in a formal or ſtately manner, 
Methought ſhe tred the ground with greater grace. Dryden. 
To cruſh under foot; to trample in contempt or 


riſe againſt us. 


the dignity and majeſty of the 
ed into high treaſon and 


5 money into this realm counter- 
feited like the money of England, and to utter the 
ſame ; or to kill the king's chancellor, treaſurer, 


treſor, French; the/aurus, Lat.] 


eſpeare's Henry VIII. 
of treaſure, as for cor- 


inciples are treaſured up in man's mind, that, like 
rd in the heart of every man, diſcovers what 


As you like it. 


Pſalm xliv. & 


All for Love. 


Shakeſp. 


Iſaiah, 


Derbam. 
An offence 


againſt the 
the king's 
or his eldeſt 


; or know- 


z juſtices in 


z or forging 


Cowel. 


Milton. 


„ Kings, xf 14+ 
adj. [from treaſon.] Having the na- 
ture or guilt of treaſon. Trea/0n- 


bakeſs. Herry VIII. 


are Macbeth. 
Clarendon. 
| Milton. 


Swift. 


Bacon. 
decaying, and 
oc ke. 


To hoard ; 


Roman, ii. 5. 


South. 


One who has care of money; one who has charge of 
treaſure, 
This is my treaſurer, let him ſpeak 
That I have reſerv'd nothing · Sbalgſp. Ante and Cleopatra. 
Before the invention of laws, private affections in ſupreme 
rulers made their own fancies both their treaſurers and hangmen, 
weighing in this balance good and evil. Raleigh, 
TrEr azURERSHIP, 3. /. [from treaſurer.] Office or 
1 * of treaſurer. 
e preferred a baſe fellow, who was a ſuitor for the treaſurur- 
12 before the moſt worthy. Hatewill. 
RE ASURY, 3. % [from treaſure; treſererie, French. ] 
1. A place in which riches are accumulated, 
And yet I know not how conceit may rob 
The treaſury of life, when life itſelf 
Yields to the theft, Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 
Ulyſſes“ goods, A very treaſurie 
Of braſs, and gold, and ſteele of curious frame. Chapman, 
He had a {096.098 to furniſh a fair caſe in that univerſity with 
choice collections from all parts, like that famous wee of 
knowledge at Oxford, 
The tate of the treaſury the king beſt knows, Temple. 
Phyficians, by treaſuries of juſt obſervations, grow to ſkill in 
the art of healing. Watts. 


2. It is uſed by Shakeſpeare for treaſure. 

| And make his chronicle as rich with prize, 

As is the ouzy bottom of the ſea 

With ſunken wreck and ſumleſs treaſuriet. Shakeſpeare. 
Thy ſumptuous buildings | 

Have coſt a maſs of publick treaſury, Sbaleſp. Henry VI. 

To TREAT. v. a. [traiter, Fr. tracto, Lat. 

1. To negotiate ; to ſettle, 

To treat the peace, a hundred ſenators 


ton. 


Shall be commiſſioned. Dryden's A neid. 
2. [ Tracio, Latin.] To diſcourſe on. | | 
3. To uſe in any manner, good or bad, 
He treated his priſoner with great harſhneſs. Spefator, 


Since living virtue is with envy curs'd, 
And the beſt men are treated like the worſt ; 
Do thou, juſt goddeſs, call our merits forth, 
And give each deed th' exact, intrinſick worth. 
4. To handle; to manage; to carry on, 
 Zeuxis and Polygnotus treated their ſubjects in their pictures, 
as Homer did in his poetry. Dryden. 
5. To entertain without expence to the gueſt, 
To TREAT. v. v. [traiter, Fr, exnahtian, Saxon, ] 
1. To diſcourſe ; to make diſcuſſions. | | 
| Of love they treat till th' ev*ning ſtar appear d. Milton, 
Abſence, what the poets call death in love, has given occation 
to beautiful complaints in thoſe authors who have treated of this 
paſſion in verſe... e hoc Addiſon's Spectator. 
2. To praQtiſe negotiation, | 
The king treated with them. 2 Mac. xill. aa. 


3. To come to terms of accommodation. 
VVoou, Maſter Dean, frequent the great, 
| Inform us, will the emp'ror treat ? 
4. To make gratuitous entertainments. 
If we do not pleaſe, at leaſt we treat. 
TREAT. 2. /. [from the verb.] 
1. An entertainment given. 
This is the ceremony of my fate: | 
A parting treat, and I'm to dic in ſtate, Dryden, 
He pretends a great concern for his country, and inſight into 
matters : now ſuch profeſſions, when recommended by a treat, 


Pope. 


Swift. 


Prior. 


TrEATABLE. adj. [traitable, Fr.] Moderate ; not 


violent. | 
A virtuous mind ſhould rather wiſh to depart this world with a 
kind of treatable diſſolution, than be ſuddenly cut off in a mo- 


ment, rather to be taken than ſnatched away. Hooker, 
The heats or the colds of ſeaſons are leſs treatable than with us. 
Temple. 


TREAT18E, 2. / [trafatus, Lat.] Diſcourſe ; writ. 

ten traQtate. | | 
The time has been, my fell of hair 

Would at a diſmal treatiſe rouze, and tir 

As life were in tt. | Shakeſpgare. 

Beſides the rules given in this treatiſe to make a perfect judg- 

ment of good pictures, there is required a long converſation with 

the beſt pieces, den's Dufreſnoy. 

TREATMENT. #. / [ traitement, 


manner of uſing good or bad. 


comes waſted to us: and were they to entertain this age, they 
could not now make ſuch plenteous treatment. Ne, 
Accept ſuch treatment as a ſwain aftords, ape. 
TREATY. 2. J. [traite, French. ] | 

1. Negotiation ; act of treating, 
She began a treaty to procure, 


And ſtabliſh terms betwixt both their requeſts, Spenſer, 
He caſt by treaty and by trains 
| Her to perſuade, Spenſer, 


2. A compact of accommodation relating to public 
affairs, 
A peace was concluded, being rather a bargain than a treaty. 
Bacon's Henry VII. 
E hi then ” , 


chion 
Lets fall the guiltleſs weapon from his hand, 
And with the reſt a peaceful freaty makes. 0 
3. [ For entreaty. ] Supplication ; petition ; ſolicita- 
tion. 
I muſt 
To the young man ſend humble treaties, dog, 


And palter in the ſhift of lowneſs, Shakeſpeare, 


1. Threefold ; triple. 
| Some 1 ſee, 


TREBLE. 2. / A 


| TREE. . / [erie, Iſlandick; tree, | 
1. A largs vegetable, riſing with one woody ſtem to 


2. Any thing branched our, 


diſpoſe an audience to hear reaſon. Collier. 

What tender maid but muſt a victim fall 

For one man's treat, but for another's ball ? Pope. 

2. Something given at an entertainment. 

Dry figs and grapes, and wrinkled dates were ſet 

In caniſters t' enlarge the little beat. Dryden. 
The king of gods revolving in his mind 

Lycaon's guilt and his inhuman. treat. Dryden, 


TREs germander, n. . A plant. 
TREE of life. n. f. [lignum wite, Latin.] 


D 
French. ] Uſage; 


Scarce an humour or character which they have not uſed ; all n 
Troll. n. / [trifolium, Latin, 


Addiſon's Ovid. 


'TrE'BLE. adj. [rriple, Fr. triplus, triplex, Lat.] f 


That twofold balls and rreble ſceptres oarry. Sbaleſpeure. 


tin; tripler, French.) To multiply by three; to 
make thrice as much. ; 
She conceiv'd, and trebling the due time, 


Spenſers 


Brought forth this monſtrous maſs. 
I would not be ambitious in my wiſh, 
To wiſh myſelf much better; yet for you» 
I would be treb/ed twenty times myſelt, 
A thouſand times more fair, bakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 


Aquarius ſhines with feebler rays, | 
Four years he trebles, and doubles fix ſcore 1 * Creech, 
: | 


To Tat'nLE, v. u. To become threefol 


Whoever annually runs out, as the debt doubles and trebles upon 

him, ſo doth his * to pay it. Swifts 
arp ſound. | 

The treble cutteth the air ſo ſharp, as it returneth too ſwift to 

make the ſound equal; and therefore a mean or tenor is the 

ſweeteſt, | Bacon. 

The lute ſtill trembles underneath thy nail t 
At thy well-ſharpen'd thumb, from ſhore to ſhore, 


The trebles ſqueak for fear, the baſes roar. Dryden. 


Tax"BLENess, 2. /. [from treblt.] The ſtate of being 


treble. 
The juſt proportion of the air percuſſed towards the baſeneſs or 


treblene t of tones, is a great ſecret in ſounds, Bacon. 


Tart'BLY, adv. [from treble.] Thrice told; in threes 


fold number or quantity, 
His jav'lin ſent, 
The ſhield gave way ; through treble plates it went ; 
Of ſolid braſs, of linnen zrebly roll'd. Dryden's Æneid. 
The ſeed being ſo neceſſary for the maintenance of the ſeveral 
ſpecies, it is in tome doubly and trebly defended, Ray. 
Daniſh.] 


a conſiderable height. | £ 
Trees and ſhrubs, of our native growth in England, are diſtin» 
guiſhed by Ray. 1, Such as have their flowers disjointed and 
remote from the fruit; and theſe are, 1. Nuciferous ones; 28, 
the walnut tree, the hazel nut tree, the beech, the cheſnut, and 
the common oak. 2. Coniferous ones; of this kind are the 
Scotch firs, male and female z the pine, the common alder tree, 
and the birch tree. 3. Bacciferous; as, the juniper and yew trees. 
4+ Lanigerous ones; as, the black, white, and trembling poplar, 
willows, and ofiers of all kinds. 5. Such as bear their ſeeds, have 
ing an imperfe& flower, in leafy membranes z as, the horſe bean. 
6. Such as have their fruits and flowers contiguous ; of theſe 
ſome are pomiferous z as, apples and pearst and ſome baccife- 
rous; as, the ſorb or ſervice tree, the white or hawthorn, the wild 
roſe, ſweet brier, currants, the great bilberry buſh, honeyſuckle, 
ivy. Pruniferous ones, whoſe fruit is pretty large and ſoft, with 
a ſtone in the middle; as, the black thorn or ſloe tree, the black 
and white bullace tree, the black cherry, @c.. Bacciferous ones; 
az, the ſtrawberry tree in the weſt of Ireland, miſletoe, water elder, 
large layrel, the viburnum or way-faring tree, the dog-berry 
tree, the ſea black thorn, the berry-bearing elder, the privet ber- 
berry, common elder, the holly, the buckthorn, the 8 
heath, the bramble, and ſpindle tree or prickwood. Such as have 
their fruit dry when ripe ; as, the bladder nut tree, the box tree, 
the common elm and aſh, the maple, the gaule or ſweet willow, 
common heath, broom, dyers wood, furze or gorſe, the lime tree, 
Se. £ ; Miller. 
Sometime we ſee a cloud that 's dragoniſh, | 
A forked mountain, or blue promontory © 
With trees upon t, that nod unto the world, 
And mock our eyes with air. Shakeſp. Aut. and Cleopatra. 
Who can bid the tree unfix his 3 Shabeſp. 
It is pleaſant to look. upon a tree in ſummer covered with green 
leaves, decked with bloſſoms, or laden with fruit, and caſting a 
pleaſant ſhade : but to conſider how this tree ſprang from a little 
ſeed, how nature ſhaped and fed it till it came to this greatneſs, 
is a more rational pleaſure. 7 . Burnet, 
Trees ſhoot up in one great ſtem, and ot a good diſtance from the 
earth ſpread into branches: thus gooſeberries are ſhrubs, and viks 
are frees, | 0 | Locle. 


fancy to inherit, 

By trees of pedigrees, or fame or merit; 

Though plodding heralds through each branch may trace 

Old captains and dictators of their race. Dryden. 


Vain are their hopes who 


An ever 
Miller, 


green: the wood is eſteemed by turners. 


TrEE primroſe. n. J. A plant. 
|TRBEN. old plur, of zree. 


Well run greenhood, got between 
Under the ſand-bag he was ſeen 
Lowting low like a for'ſter green, 

He knows his tackle and his treens 


B en Yorſus | 


TrEtn. adj. Wooden; made of wood, Obſolete, 


Sir Thomas Rookeſby being controlled for firſt ſuffering himſelf 
to be ſerved in treen cups, anſwered, Theſe homely cups pay truly 
for that they contain : 1 had rather drink out of tra and pay 
gold and ſilver, than drink out of gold and filver and make wooden 


payments. Camden. 
A plant. Miller, 

Hope, by the ancients, was drawn in the form of a ſweet and 
beautiful child ſtanding upon tiptoes, and a trefeil or three-leaved 
gra(s in her hand. Peacham on Drawing. 
Some ſow trefoil or rye-graſs with their clover, Mertimers 


|TREILLAGE. u. J. [French.] 


Treillage is a contexture of pales to ſupport eſpalliers, making a 
diſtin incloſure of any part of a garden. revoux. 

There are as many kinds of gardening as of poetry 1 makers 
of flower · gardens are epigrammatiſts and ſonneteers; contrivers of 
bowers, grottos, treil/ages, and caſcades, are romanc: writers. 


Spectator. 


TRELLIS. n. /. [ French.] Is a ſtructure of iron, 


wood, or ofier, the parts croſſing each other like a 
lattice. Tr o, 0 


Te The'MnLE. v. . [trembler, Fr. tremo, Lat.] 
1. To ſhake as with fear or cold 


z to ſhiver ; to quake 


to ſhudder, 
My compaſſionate heart 
Will not permit my eyes once to behold _ 
The thing, whereat it trembles by ſurmiſes Shaheſpeare. 
God's name 


And 2 thou trembliſt at. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
bew your ſlaves the cholerick you 1 OO — 


And make your bondmen ond Sbaleſp. Julius We. 
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When be heard the king, be fell into ſuch a trembling that he 


could hardly ſpeak, larendon. | 
Frighted Turnus trembled as he (poke, Dryden: A neid. 

He ſhook the ſacred honours of his head, | 

With terror rrembled heuv'n's ſubfiding hill, | 
And from hls ſhaken curls ambrofial dews diſtil. Dryden. 


Ye pow'rs, revenge your violated altar, 
That they who with unhallow'd hands approach 


May tremble. | Rowe. | 


2. To quiver ; to totter, 
Sinai's grey top ſhall tremble, 


all the places about it dry. 
3. To quaver ; to ſhake'as a ſound. 


Winde make a noiſe unequally, and ſonietimes, when vehement, 
Bacon. 
Txt MBLINGLY, adv. [from trembling.) So as to ſhake 


tremble at the height of their blaſt, 


or quiver. 


And on the ſudden dropt. Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra, | 


Say what the uſe, were finer opticks glv'n, 
T“ inſpect a mite, not comprehend the heav'n 1 
Or touch, If rremblingly alive all o'er 
To ſmart and agonize at every pore / h 


ße. 
Tuarmknopous, ay [tremendus, Latin. ] Drea fal, 
n 


horrible; aſtonil i 


'There ſtands an altar w 


gly terrible, | 


ſacred and tremendous, Tutler. 
In that portal ſhou'd the chief appear, 
Each hand tremendous with a brazen ſpear. Pope's Odyſſey. 


Tax“ mou, . / [tremor, Latin. ] 
1. The flate of trembling. 


He fell into an univerſal rremour of all his joints, that when going 
i arucy. 
By its ftyptick and ſtimulatintz quality It affects the nerves, 04. - 
Alrbuthnot on Alimtnts. 


his legs trembled under him. 


caſioning tremors. 3 

2. 1 or vibratory motion. 
1 

have large apertures : for the rays of light which paſs through di. 
vers parts of the aperture tremble each of them apart, and by 


means of their various, and sometimes contrary tremours, tall at 


one and the lame time upon dilterent points in the bottom of the 

eye, b Newton, 
Tre MULOUS, aj, [tremulus, Latin. 

1. Trembling ; tearful, 

Tune tender tremulous cliiiltian is cafily diſtrated and amazed by 
them. Decay of Piety, 
2, Quiteriag ; vibratory, 

o owned to have tome kind of little diſcompoſure in the choice 
ofs things perfectiy indifferent] for where there was nothing to de, 
termine him, the balance by hanging even became tremulous. Fell, 
| Breath vocaliged, that is, vibrated or undulated, impreſſes a ſwitt 

trewuloue motion in the lips, tongue, or palate, which breath paſſing 
| ſmooth does not. | lolder. 

Ay thus th' effulgence rremulonr 1 drink, 
The lambent lightnings ſhoot acroſs the ſky. Thomſon, 


 TxK'mutovsnuss, . / [from tremulous.] The ſtate 


of quivering, 


Tard. . / A fiſh ſpear, Ainſworth, 
To TreEnCH. v. 4. [trancher, Fr.] | 
1. To cut, 
Safe in a ditch he bides, a 
With twenty uu eue bed gaſhes on his head, Shakeſpeare, 
. "This weak impreſs of love is as a figure 


Trened'd in lee, which with an hour's heat 
Diſſolves to water, and doth loſe his form. 


Shakeſpeare, 
2. To cut or dig into pits or ditches. 


Trench the ground, and make it ready for the ſpring. Eveh n. 
Firſt draw thy faulchion, and on ev'ry ide 
Trench the black earth a cubit long and wide, Pepe. 


The trenebing plough of coulter Is uſeful In palture-ground, to 


cut out the fidey of trenches or drains, Alertimer, 
3. To fortity by earth thrown up. 5 

Pioneers with ſpades and pickax arm'd, 7 

Forerun the rayal camp to trench a tields Milton, 


Tutxven. n /. [tranche, Fr.] 
1. A pit or ditch, 
On that coaſt build, 

Aud with a trench encloſe the fruitful field, Pryd. AEmid. 
When you have got your Water up to the higheſt part of the 
land, make a ſmall french to carry forme of the water ih, keeping it 
always upon a level. Mtimers Huſbandry, 
2. Earth thrown up to defend ſoldiers in their approach 


to a town, or to guard a camp. 


"The citizens o Corioli have iiued forth 
And given to Lartius and to Marcius battle: 
1 ſaw our party to the e driven, 
And then 1 came away. 
William Carries on the trench, 
Till both the town and. caſtle yield. Priar, 
Tar'ncnant, adj, [rrevebant, Fr.] Cutting: ſharp, 
Ile flererly took his ten bane blade in hand, 
"With which he rule fo turtous and th fell, 
That nothing feem'd the pulllance could withitands Spenſer, 
| Againit a vanquifh'd for, their Words | 
Weile tharp and tenen, not their words, Wudibras, 
Tan Neun. . % [from reach ; trenchity, Fr.] 
1. A piece of wood on which meat is cut at table. 
5 a No more 
I ferape trench, nor waſh dith, 
My ettate deterves an heir more rals'd 
Than one which holds a trencher, 
When we find our dogs, we fet tha diſh or cyenrber on the ground, 


Sbateſpeare's Coriolanus, 


Mars Antidote againft tb. 


Thel homely faro difpateWd 4 the hungry band 
Invade theirtronchers next, and on doviure 


Dryden, 


plate, before he has any idea of infinite. | Locke, 


e, The table. 


0 How often haſt thou, 
Fed from wy ren: ber, kneel'd down at the board 
When have teaſtod 
z. Food; Falun ol the table. 
It could 


haunts tables z a paraſite, 


Ho found all people came to him promiſcuoully, and he tried 
which of them were triends, and which only 8 and 


range, 


(pungery. L 
Tkx"NCNMKRMAN, . % [trencher and Man.] 
1. A cook. Obfolete. 


Palladius aftured him, that he had already been more fed to his 


liking than he could be by the iltulleſt rrenebermen of Media, 
a. A feeder; an enter, 


Von had mutty yiQtuals, and he hath holp to eat itt he 's a very 
p NN Ae. 
Tas'xCUERNAT RK. „„ [trencher and mate.] A table 


valiant reneBarmran he hath an excellent ftomach, 


companion z a paraſite, 


9 


Milton,” 
We cannot imagine a maſs of water to have ſtood upon the 
middle of the earth like one great drop, or a trembling Jelly, and 
wurnet, 


ere the prieſt celebrates ſome myſteries 


"Theo ſtars do not twinkle when viewed through teleſcopes which 


hade. Timon of Athens. 


Mavy, a child may have the idea of a ſquare (renebery or round, 


Shak peare's Henry VI. 


no ordinary declention of nature that could bring 
emo men, aſter an Ingenuous education, to place their n 
$a pon thelt he and their uwinont felicity in wines Sogth, 


Pur NCMERFLY. #. % 3 and Au.] One that 


dichney, 


TrB's3tD. adj, [from teh, Fr.] Knotted or curled. 
Shatgſpeare's Teng. 


To TrePa'Nn. v. a. [from the noun ; trepaner, Fr.] 


Txernine, . / A ſmall a ap ; a ſmaller inſtru- 


TrEPtDa TION, #. + [trepidatio, Lat.] 
1. The ſtate of trembling, or quivering. 


2. State of terrour. 


the ſeveral paſſages of the journey. 


To Ius r Ass. . 2. Lereſbaſer, Fr.] | 
1. Jo tranſgreſs; to offend, 


2. To enter unlawfully on another's ground, 


Tar'srass, 1. J. [treſpas, Fr.] 
1. Iranſgreſſion; offence, 


2. Unlawful entrance on another's ground. 
Tar'sTASsRR. 1. /. [from tre/paſe, 

1. An offender; a tranſgreſlor. | (4 
2. One who enters unlawfully on another's groung. 


Becauſe that judicious learning of the ancient ſages doth not in 
this caſe ſerve the turn, theſe trenchermates frame to themſelves a! 
way more pleaſant z a new method they have of turning things 

lows into mockery, an art of contradiction by way of 


that are ſe 
ö ſeor n. Hooker . 


To Trxrxp, v. u. To tend; to lie in any particular TrxrianLs; adj [from ty. ] 


direction. It ſeems a corruption of tend. 


TakTNTALS. 1. // — Fr.] 
Trentals or trigintuli were a number of maſſes, to the tale of 
thirty, ſaid on the ſame account, according to a certain order in- 
ſtituted by Saint Gregory, Ayliffe's Parergon. 
TarTA“N. u. J trepan, Fr.] 
1. An inſtrument by which chirurgeons cut out round 
pieces of the ſkull. | 


2. A ſnare ; a ſtratagem by which any one is enſnared. |. 
[Of this e Skinner aſſigns for the reaſon, 


that ſome Engliſh ſhips in queen Elizabeth's reign 

being invited, with great ſhew of friendſhip, into 
Trapani, a part of Sicily, were there detained. ] 

But what a thoughtleſs animal is man, 

How very active iu his own N JN 

Can there be any thing of friendſhip in ſnares, hooks, und tre- 

pens þ South. 


During the commotion of the blood and ſpirits, in which paſſion | 


conſiſts, whacſoever is offered to the imagination in favour of it, 

tends only to deceive the reaſon : it is indeed a real rrepan upon it, 

ſeeding it with colours and appearances inſtead of arguments. 
South, 


1. To perforate with the trepan. 
A putrid matter flowed forth her noſtrils, of the ſame ſmell with 
that in trepanning the bone, Wiſeman's Surgery. 


Few recovered of thoſe that were trepanned. Aibutbnot. 
2. Jo catch; to enſnare. | 
"They trepann'd the ſtate, and fac'd it down 
With plots and projects of our own. Hudibras. 


Thoſe are but rrepanned who are called to govern, being inveſted 
with authority but bereaved of power, which is nothing elle but to 
mock and betray them into a ſplendid and magiſterial way of being 
ridiculous. South. 


ment of perforation managed by one hand. 
I ſhewed a trepan and trephine, and gave them liberty to try both | 
upon a ſkull, Wiſeman's Surgery. 


The bow tortureth the ſtring continually, and holdeth it in a 
continual trepidation, Bacon's Natural Hiftery. 
All obje& of the ſenſes which are very offenſive, cauſe the ipirits 
to retire ; upon Which the parts, in ſome degree, are deſtitute ; and 
lo there is induced in them a trepidation and horror. Bace Nat, Hiſt. 
Moving of th' earth brings harms and fears, 
Map reckon what it did and meant; 
But rrepidation ot the ſpheres, - 


Though greater far, is innocent. Donne. 
They paſs the planets ſev'n, and paſs the fix'd, Ke 
And that cryſtalline ſphere whole balance weighs 
The trepidation talk'd, and that firſt mov'd, Milton. 


| Becauſe the whole kingdom ſtood in a zealous rrepidlation of the 
abſence gf ſuch a prince, I have been the more defirous to refearch 
d 5 Wotton, 

His firſt action of note was in the battle of Lepanto; whert the 
ſucceſs of that great days in ſuch trepidaticn ot the ſtate, made 
every man meritorious, | Motten. 


If they ſhall confeſs their treſpaſs which they treſpaſed againſt 
me, I will remember my covenant, _ Leviticus, XxV1. 43. 
They not only contradict the general dctign and particular ex- 
preſles of the golpel, but treſpaſs againit all loglek. Norris, 


. Their morals and economy 
Moſt perfectly they made agree ! 
Each virtue kept its proper bound, 


Nor treſpa/s'd on the other's grounds Prior. 


0 Your purpos'd low correction 
Is ſuch, as baſeſt and che meaneſt wretches 
For pilt 'rings, and moſt common treſpaſs, 
Are puniſh'd with. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Will Gol incenſe his ire FO 
For ſuch a petty rreſpaſs ? | Milton, 


Ir 1 come upon another's ground without his licence, or the li- 
cence of the law, I am a rreſpaſſer, for which the owner may have 
an aQtion of treſpaſs againſt me. Walton.) 


TRI 


| Tazy. 1. /. [ tres, Lat, trois, Ff. A chree at cdl... 
| White-handed miſtreſs, one al word — cut 
—— Honey, milk and ſugar ; there is three. A 


ay chen, two Preys; meetheglin, wort, and malmiſey. 


hasyſpeare's Lives Laber Lg 
1. Poſſible to be experimented capable of trial, 


* Ihe ſcouts to ſeveral parts divide their way For the more eaſy underſtauding of the 8 
To learn the natives names, their towns, explore our engine, I infinuated that —_— by Nr triable by 
The coaſts and trendings of the crooked ſhore, Dryden. prove explicable. 0 : = 
Tu ECTN DLE. * [znendel, Saxon.] Any thing turn-| 2. Such as may be judicially examined. 18 
ed round. Now improperly written zrundle. No one ſhould.be admitred'to a biſhop's chancellorſhip ut 


good knowledge in the civil and-eanon laws, face 5; 
triable in the ſpiritual. court are of weight, by 8 
e, 


Trap, n. J. [ trias, Lat, triade, Fr.] Three uni 
TaTAT. 2. . [from try. ] | te, 
1. Teſt; examination 
With trial fire touch me his finger end; 
If he be chaite, the flame wilt back deſcend, 
And turn him to no pain; buy it he tart, 
It is the fleſh of a corrupted heart. Shak 
2. Experiment; act of examining by experience * 
leave him to your gtacious acceptance, : 
Whoſe tris! ſhall better publiſh his commendation, Sbal 
Skiltul gardeners make trial of the ſeeds by putting them 105 
water gently boiled ; and if good, they will ſprout wichlg half a 


hour, Bacon's Naty ; 
There is a mixed kind of evidence relating both ep ware K+ 
underſtanding, depending upon gur own obſe rvatlon and dn 
trials of the iſſues and events of actions or things, called FR kg 
3. Experience 3 experimental knowledge. 2 85 
Others had trial of cruet mockings and ſcou:gings, 

4. Judicial examinatſon, 8 
Trial is uſed in law for the examination of all cauſeh, cy 
criminal, according to the laws of our realm : the trial is the iſ . 
which is tried upon the inditement, not the inditement Itfelf. & 


Cervel, 


Hebrew, 


He hath reſiſted law, 

An1 therefore law ſhalt ſcorn Lim further ti 
Than the ſeverity of publick power. Shakeſpeare's Corina 
A canon of the Jews required, in all ſuits and judicial trials be. 
_ rich and poor, that either each ſhould Rand, or boch fou! 
it. ‚ : Kettler ell. 

They ſhall come upon their trial, have all their {ious Art 
examined. Mule. 
5. Temptation; teſt of virtue. 

Left our trial, when leaſt ſought, 

May find us both perhaps far leſs prepar'd, 

The willinger 1 go. Milton's Paradiſe Lil, 
No ſuch company as then thou ſaw'ſt Y 
Intended thee z for trial only brought, 

To fee how thou couldſt judge of fit and meet. Mil, 
Every ſtation is expoſed, to ſame trial i, either temptations tha 
provoke our appetites, or diſquiet our fears, Rogers, 
6. State of being tried. 8 | 

Good ſhepherd, tell this youth what 'tis to love. 
Alt is to be all made of ſighs and tears; 
It is to be made all of faith and ſervice, 
All humbleneſs, all patience and impatiencez 
All purity, all tial, all obſeivance, Shakeſp. As you lde it. 
TRIANGLE. 3. %. [triangli, Fr. triangulum, Latin. ] 
A figure of three angles. | 
The three angles of a triangle are equal to two right ones. Locke, 
Tria"ncuULaAR, adj. [trimngilaris, Lat.] Having three 
angles, | | 
The frame thereof ſeem'd partly circular, 
And part triangular; O work divine! 
Theſe two che firſt and laſt proportions are, Spenſer, 
Though a'r6und figure be moſt capaclobs for the honey, and con- 
venient for the bee; vet did ſhe not ehuſe that; becauſt there mult 
have been triangulur ſpaces left void. Ray. 
Ta IBE. 2. / I[tribus, Lat. from trew, Britiſh 3: 6 and v 
being labials of promiſcuous uſe in tlie ancient Britiſh 
words.: trew from ir /, his lands, is ſuppoſed by 
Mr. Rowland to be Celtick, and uſed before the 
Romans had any thing to do with the Britiſh govern- 
ment. This notion will not be much recommended, 
when it is told, that he derives centuriæ from trev, 
ſuppoſing it to be the ſame with our cextrev, import- 
ing a hundred trevs or tribes.) OL 4 15 
1. A diſtinct body of the people as divided by fanuly 
or fortune, or any other characteriſticc. 
; 1 ha' been writing all this night unto all the tribes 
And centuries for their voices, to help Catiline 
In! his election. > | Ben Tonſon, 
If the heads of the triber can be taken off, and the miſled multi- 
tude will ſee their error, ſuch extent of mercy'is hotiourable, 
Bache Advite to Villien. 
Who now ſhall rear you to the ſun, or rank 
our tribes, and water from th' ambroſial fount ? 
Teach ftragyling mountainetts, for publick good, 
To ratkin tribe, and quit the ſavage wobd, 7 
Houſes to bullen. | | Tate. | 
I congratulate my country upon the increaſe of this happy 
tribe of men, ſince, by the , preſent-parliament, the race of free- 
holders is ſpreading into the romodeſt corners Audiſa. 
2. It is often uſed in contempt. 


Miter. 


Nor this nor that ſo much doth make me mouny 
But for the lad, whom Tong T lov'd to dear, 
Now loves a laſs thut all Wis love doth (corn, 


Ne plunged in pain his refed locks doth tear, Spenſer. 


Tarsus. . / withbut u fingular, 7, Fr. ereccia, | T 


Italian.] A knot or earl ef hair. 
Hung be the heuv'ng with black, yield day to night! 
Comets, Importing change of times and itates, 
Brandith your cryſtal refer in the (ky ! 
Her ſwelling breaſt 
Naked, met his under the flowing gold 


— — 


| Milton. 


Of her love 1reſes hid. | 
Adam had wove 
Of choiceſt flows a garland to adorn 
Her tr 7/44, and her rwal labouts crown» Milten.. 
Fair egen man's Imperial race entnate, | 
And braviy draws us with a fingle hair. Pipe. 


"Then ceaſe, bright nymph! to mourn the ravilh'f halr, 
Which adds new glory to the ſhining tphere | 
Not all the trees that fahr hair can boaſt | 
Shall draw fuch envy as the lock you loſt, Pope. 
TRE'STL Ek. 4. J [treftean, French. ] 
1. The frame of a table. 


2. A moveable form by which any thing is ſupported. | 


Tan r. . / | Probably from rricus, Lat.] An allow- 
ance made by merchants to retailers, which is four 
E in every hundred weight, and four pounds 

walte or retuic of a commodity. Bailey. 

Tarr russ. . % [rrecbingi, low Latin, from rretha, 
Welſh, to tax.] Taxes; impoſts. . acre 


Tas“ vir. % (Smeper, Saxon ; irepied, Fr.] Any 
| thing that 15 


on three legs ; as, a ſtool. 


— — 


N ba Heure. 
f 


| 
| 


i 
j 


Folly and vice are _ to deſcribe, | 

The common'ſubje&s of our feribbling tride. Roſcommon. 

Tarp or Tx1n0U LET. . / A goldſmith's foo! 
for making rings. Ainſworth. 

RIBULA TION, 1. / [tribulationg 498 Perſecution; 

diltreſs ; vexition ; diſturbance of life. : 
Tribz/ation being preſent cauſeth ſorrow; and befug imminent 


breedeth tear. Home 
mw The juſt Malt dwell, | 
And, after all thelr rridulations long, 
See golden days fruitful of golden detde. 
| Sh Death becomes 
His final remedy ; and after life _ 
- Try'd in ſharp tribulation, and refin'd | | 
By faith, and faithful works, Milton's Paradiſe La. 
Our church taught us to pray, that God would, not only in all 
time of our tribulation, but In Ri time of our wealth, hogs us. 
\ . > [4 


Teinu NnAL. 4. % [tribunal, Latin and French.] 
1. The ſcat of a judge. 


Ihe 


Cleopatra and himſelf in chairs of gold 
Weis publickl enthron'd, Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cletpatras 
| e ſees the room . 
Where the whole nation does for juſtice come, 
Under whoſe large roof flouriſhes the gown, 1 
And judges grave on high tridundi trown; + f W. mw 
There is a necellity of ſanding at his tribunal, who is inen! 


| 1' th' market place, on a ty / filver'd, 
; 
| 


Vie and juſt, 12 15 a Grew's ue 
f He, who for our ſakes Rood before an earthly tribunal, with 
1] theretvre be conſtituted judge of the whole world. Neſjor 


2. A court of juſtice, 


Summoning arch-angels to proclaim 
s Thy dread tribunal. POIs 


Mikes 
Taru, 


Talsukk. 57 R DO NO THER. | [Trica, in low Latin, ſignifies a knot of hair ; treccia, There ſhould:be certain triers or examiners appointed by the flat: 
1. An . ay OS er * c ple. Italian: hence trace, Mate. Weſtmonafterienfis ſays] do inipett che genius of every particular boy. SpcFatcrs 
ei 85 | n [1 | e | ; ; | | 
The tongues'o* th® common mouth: J do deſpiſe them. Sat. of Gediva of Coventry; that ſhe rode tricas capitis ty 3- Teſt; one who —__ mene teſt. 
„ The commander of a Roman legion. ORs el. REV Blanks AOL | To dh etireitty way the eyiey of ſpirtts 3 : 
Tatsux i'TIAL» adj. [tribunitius, Lat.] Suiting al They turned the por _ NY ney þ * * Nec That common chances common men could bear, Shateſpeares 
bun Trous. J tribune; relating to a tribune, defeat the true inheritor he had miele vp 4 boy in the likeneſs of | 7. Ta r' ALLOW: w. 4. (tres; Latin, and Pealgas Sax. 
Let them not come in multitudes or in a tribunitious manner; Edward Plantageners y — Henry VII.] a harrow.] To plow land the third time before 
t is to clamour counſels, not to inform, Bacon, i Horrldly er 7 wi | Poe” 
berchet Oh happy ages of our anceſtors! | With blood'of fathers, mothers, daughters, f "Then: f Auguſt is th les, oe atk 
8 | ughtere, ſons The beginni is ti ; i i 
Beneath the kings and tribunitia! powers, : | Bak'd and impaſted with the —— fires. 1 Shakeſpeare. | plowing 3 dla er car cates ht er ar ong 
One jail did «dj. {1 wer hoop Neun y tary: — Py — uh 6 wh mals or all the proceaent ona” | 'T'R1"F1D, aj, [among botaniſts.] Cut or divided in- 
G Len « TTTOUFAYITUS, Lat. ents, making a new Kind by ſtealth ; and though the moſt rich: f 
Tr1'BUTARY. 47 / Ar 1 i abt, *g 8 1 to three parts Baile 
. an acknowledgement of tricked, yet the pooreſt in this, that he is a borrower of all 1:1 ET e | 8 2 9. 
1. Pay — 8 5 gmenc of ſubmiſiron bury, Hig wg we og ery TRrietSTULARY, adj. [tres and Aula, Latin, ] Hav- 
to à Thenceforth this land was tributary made | 5 wir heads are trickt with taſiels and flowers, Sendys, | ing three pipes. 5 N 
» ambitious Rome, and did their rule ob .  Woctul ſhepherds, weep no more, | Many ct that ſpecies whoſe rrifftulary bill or crany we have be- 
4 3 U that gen wr pry * de, For Lycidas, your torrow, is not dehd: eld. . Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 
Till Art wor , prom en 0 ” pe W Sunk though he be beneath che wat'ry floor, To TRL. wn [ 1ry/cltn Dutch ] 
Yet oft the Briton ings againſt them ſtrongly ſway d. Spenſ. So links the day-ſtar in the ocean bed, ; Aw BY nb , 1 Og 
Whilſt Malvern, king ot hills, fair Severn overlooks, And yet anon repairs his drooping BO 1. 10 act or talk without weight Or dignity; to act with 
Attended on in ſtate with tributary brooks, Drayton, And rricks his beams, and with new-ſpangle a | levity to talk; with folly, 
The two great empires of the world I know Flames in the forehead of the morniny ſcy. Milton When they ſaw that we ought to abrogate ſuch popiſh ceremo- / 
And ſince the earth none lar ger does aftord, Not rrick'd and frounc'd as the was wont f nies as are unprofitable, or elſe might have other more prof table in \ 
This Charles is ſome poor tributary lord. Dryden, With the Attick boy to hunt, Milton, their ſtead, they trifle and they beat the air about not ing which 
Around his throne the ſea-born brothers ſtood, A daw that had a mind to be iparkiſh, ericked bimfclf up wich doucheth us, unleſs they mean that we ought to abrogate ail popiſh 
That ſwell with rributary urns his flood, Pepe. all che gay feathers he could Sow ar F L $ Kobe: _ ceremonies, f ticokers 
2. Subject ; ſubordinate, a | Love is an airy good opinion makes, Wee To mock; to play the fool: 
Theſe he, to grace his tributary gods, . © That tries and drefles up the gaudy dream, Dryden, Do not believe, 
By ye pag wp ee. 1 _ 8 3 in 8 up their children in fine TN from the ſenſe of all civility, bh IF 
* AS PV II EVE TO MEET TIT LOCUS CPU AGs cloaths, and yet ſtarre their minds. Locke, thus would play and tue with your reverence. Shakeſpeare 
And wield their little tridents, _ Mileen's Comus. | 3, To perform with a light touch; though it may| 3+ To indulge light amutement : as, he fried all his 
O'er Judau's king ten thouſand tyrants reign, here mean 70 areſi | time | 0 
ions of luſt arious 'rs of 1 . ? ' 05 14 5 
i N ee will: oY Prior: Come, the colours and the ground prepare Whatever raiſes a levity of mind, a fing ſpirit, renders the 
„ Injul 6 9 | Dip in the rainbow, trick her off in air; ſoul incapable of ſecing, apprehending, and reliſhing the doctrines 
3. Paid in tO: ute. COILS | Chuſe a, firm cloud before it fall, and in it of piety. Laws 
: Nor flact'ry tunes 785 r 1775 lays, - Concancns Catch ere ſhe change the ber of this minute. Pope, | 4+ To be of no importance: | 
Trx1'BUTARY. . /. [from tribute, |] One who pays al To'Tr1ck,. v. 2. To live by fraud. "Tis hard for every erifling debt of two thillings to be driven to 
ſtated ſum in ac znowled gment of ſubjection. Thus they jog on, till ericking, never thriving, law. a | penſer. 
All the people therein ſhall be tributaries unto thee, and ſerve , And murd'ring plays, which {ill they call reviving, Dryden, To Trx1'ris, v. 2. To make of no importance, Not 
ood 6 1 Deut. = 11. * KER. u. J. [This is oſten written trigger; I] in uſe. 
he Iriſh lords did only, prom'te to become tributarus to King as | . v3 "00 
Henry the ſecond : and ſuch as only pay tribute arc not properly vv ee, Fe right.) 7 catch which being Frag apap _ rk * 88 
ſabjeQs, but ſovereigns, a * e eie pr e : HEngages. the cock of. the gun, that it may Ton dene 0 duale but this fore night 
TRUBUTE. 1. J lin ibut, Fr. tributum, Lat.] P ayment wen "Pe ; % Ss 2 Hath tried former knowings, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
made in acknowledgment ; fubjeQion, . He og 6 WI Wt the TO OS DA TEE V n the e A ly of ho mo- 
They chat received tribute money laid, Doth not your matter pay R NEE 80 18 e ablence of the air. Boyle. ment. 2 \ 
ria 1 ART Sr 0 In death contracts his talons cloſe ; | Moy bx ve yp apy ban us truths z 
3 * | x EY: So did the knight, and with one claw © * in us with honeſt tiles, to betray us . | 
3 8 8 he did exact; oo 5 2g The ericker of his pl ol drew. Hudibras. In deep 888 doth of T ts dag Macbeth. 
Small tribute, where the will to pay was ac. Drydea, FREE KING, 1. Wel Dreſs z ornament. 3 ara e Sag uy telly 
Terce. 2. / [I believe this word comes from 2rait, It Un, PLoppoties aa cee Tor en alien, Shakeſpeare A later third of Dowſabel! 
Fr, corrupted by pronunciation.] A ſhort time; an Tar cxtvn, ach [from rich.) Enaviſhly artfal'; Mau- With ſuch poor triflce playing : 
. * 5 f 0 x . - f | 
inſtant ; a ſtroke. . | hy R e ſudtle. | Others the like have labour'&at, + 
If they get never fo great fpoil at any time, the ſame they wafte ays is in a loole, [lippery, and erich way of — hog fe Mew gr wee 
8 , i . q , . : 1 » el 'C5 6 ; F . 1 | 0 1 : ; 
- i wh as naturally delighting in (polls thrugh it do 8 1 To 'TR1'CKLE, v. u. [Of this word I find no etymo- „But that they ey be ſaying.  Drayton's Nymphid, 
| Juſt in the nick the cook knock'd thrice, | logy that ſeems well authorized or probable.] To The infinitely greateſt confeſſed good is negteQed, to (aristy the 
And all the waiters in q rrice _ | | fall in drops z torill in a ſlender ſtream. W unealineſs _ * 2 kn ee Locle. 
E Ri ſummons 1 : Hd | York's * He, prick'd with pride, | | But e ef ver 7 
ach ſerving man with diſh in han | Torth ſpurred faſt ; adown his courſer's ſide | — * ; 
March'd boldly up like our train'd band, ; | The red blood trickling, ſtaln'd the way. Spenſer, 1 4 oy e pri ned. age 
H l cat fe idler k and as | arenen een | Think nought.a rifle ö 8 it Aae pear 3 
e could ralſe ſcruples dark and nice, 3 A gentle ſtream, whoſe murm'ring wave did play ; | 2 * 
And after ſolve them in a rice, Hudibras., .monglt the pumy ſtones, and made a ſound | Small ſands the RUB HY (IR CHE. YEAr's 
r © To ndetenyu mim Xi 
ve ſeen a ſnake in human form, | | Some noiſes help ſleep z as, the blowing of the wind, and trick- . 5 
All ſtain'd with infamy and vice, '| ling of water, ay moving in the ſpltits a gentle attention, which TR1'FLER, n,/c [1rifelaar, D (ck). One who acts with 
Leap from the dunghill in a trice. i FKSoa offt. Alter the diſcurſive motion. , Bacen. levity z one that talks with 61 Y. 
It ſeems incredible at firit, that all the blood in our bodles mould, He wakened by the trickling of his blood, . Wiſeman. A man cannot tell whether Apelles or Albert Durer were the 
* circulate in a trice, in a very. tew minutes; but it would be more a Beneath his ear the faſt'ned arrow ſtood, | more triflers, whereof the one would make a perſonage by geome=- 
ſurpriſing if we knew the ſhort periods of the great circulation of And from the wound appear'd the trickling blood. Dryden. trical proportions, the other by taking the bettiparts out of divers 
Water. £ 3 A 1 Bentley's Sermons. | Pp lay e pay”, ues eyes fixt upward, faces to make _ OO TR” * Bacon. 
N man ſhall make hi in a trice, nd ever and anon a ſilent tear | Shall 1, who can enchant the boiſt'rous dee 2 
If blofs“ with pliant, though but flender tenſe, Stole down, and 2rick/edittom his hoary beard, Dryden. Bid Boreas halt, make hills and foreſts move 4 N 
Feign'd mogeſty, and real Impudencs, Young., The emblems of honour wrought. on the front in the brittle ma- Shall Ibe batfied by this trißer, love ? Cranmville. 
Tien rouv. 2. / [Tg xiv] Diviſion into three ROW Fs habe trickled away. under m_ & Rs, As much as ſyſtematical learning is decried by ſome vain triert 
arts. | | 5 | ot the heat. ' rn 4 iſon's Freebolder. | of the age, it is the happieſt way to furniſh the mind with know. 
| * diſturb the order of nature by dichotomies, trichetomis,  Imbrown'd with hative bronze, lo! Henly f ands, ledge. oi 5 ; | ; +» » Watts. 
ſevens, twelve's : let the ſubject, with the deſign you have in view, Tuning his voice and balancing his hands: | OO  Triflers notev'n in trifles can excel; | | 
determine the number of Bat into which you divide ite, Att. J. 5 e „„ plies bo Pop | Tis 1olid bodies only polich well, Yeung. 
1 : i rf SPB. N WE Ws How tweet the periods, neither fai ung oe. , . * T7 2 l > 
ſRICK. 2. % [treck, Dutch] | CORY They empty hens canton mary ſounds...” . Tar'rLinG. adj. [from trifle. ] Wanting worth; un | 
1. A ſly fraud. 1 ts ; Eb No more, alas | the voice of fame ich 9 41 important; wanting weight. 8 1 
Sir Thomas More ſaid, that a trick of law had no leſs power The balm of dulneſs trichling in their ear. Popc's Dunclad. || To a foul ſupported with an atlurance of the divine favour, the | 
than the wheel of fortune, to lift men up, or caſt them down. TI Trr'crxsy. adj, {from trick.) Pretty. This is a word] honours or afflictions of this life wilt be equally trifling and con- 1 
Ab 1 Raleigh, of endearment. Obſolete | 1" temptible, | | * Rogers's Sermons. 
put a K ade A = MP HR: eee ry 2 "wy The fool hath planted in his memory | T&rFLINGLY, adv, [from trifling.] Without weight; 
Such a one thinks to find ſome ſhelter in my friendſhip, and i | An army of good words z and 1 do know ] without dignity 3 Without importance. | 1 
betray him: he comes to me for counſel, and 1 ew him a ick. A many fools that ſtand in better place, | Thoſe who age, carried away with the ſpontancous. current of 
| Rea Garniſh'd like him, that for a tricky word | their own thoughts, muſt never humour thejr minds in being thus 
He ſwore by Styx, 1 Defy the matter. Sk akeſpeare's Merchant ef Venice. triſlingly buſy. 3 5 oche 
| Whate'er ſhe woyld defire, to grant; . All this ſervice have I done ſince] et. , . Taro LIAT E. adj. [tres and folium, Lat.] Having 
| N L „ —— My tri:kſy ſpirit ! 14 Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. | f 
But wiſe Ardclia knew his tricks. Stoift,, , * f L . h ' three leaves. 982 
2. A dexterous artifice, _ —— | TR1ICO'RPORAL, adh. [tr cor pu at.] E aving three Trifeliate.cytiſus reſtrain'd its bougbs 1 
Gather the loweit, and leaving the top, bodies. kb TA For humble ſheep to crop, and goats to brouxe. Harte. 
Shall teach thee a rick for to double thy crop, Tuſſer. Tribe. adj. [among hunters; tride, F rench, ] Short TRYFORM.. adj, [triformis, Latin] Having a triple 
And now, as oft in ſome qiſtemper'd ſtate, | and ready. «14 Baikey. ſhave. 10 a | 
0 On one nice 5 depends che gen ons wag Ro Pep MN Tk1' DENT. 2. %½ ee Fr. tridint, Latin.] A three · The moon her monthly rounßd | | 
Je N er. eee auer! | ' | forked ſceptre of Neptune. FOE x Still ending, {till renewing through, mid heav'n, 
* | 1 His nature is too noble for the world; 


With borrow'd light her countenance triform 
For treaſut' is bot truſted like a fox, g 4 


( | Raten He would net flatter Neptune for his triden-. VE „Hence fills, and empties, tg enlighten th earth. ; Milton. 
Who aver focancy f» che and ek up, = | tho wit fg pers kin tobe quick? W reien. 2. [derived by Jani from in gui, Fr 
I entertain you with ſomewhat more worthy than E. Aale we | Or in bis ſkull thy barbed trident ſtick ; Sandys on Job. from intricare, Lat.] See Tr1cke R. | 
ploded'trick 0 fulſome panegyricks, © Nryden., bs + Hg lots them, wear their Japhite croVns, | 1. A catch to hold the wheel on ſtee gr ound. 


He 4 ond And wield their little tridents, . _ Milton. 9 Ne- Liu 8 1 
That I the tri : of — 26y ive 2h Hs „ <Dygihn | Several find a myſtery in every tooth of Neptune's trident. 2. The catch that being pulled es the cock of the 
r ! rn are fide on 2 
4 = 4 89 24 55 antiek; any thing done io cheat Je- iDEN T. adj, Having three teeth. 9 ce kee a the. gun wa yk the quarter 1 
Y 4 ee arp d is congh ind A,, Tarvin 0. . . Lx nf, Saxon ; 2 9 ans.) wigs — 2 anectſon with thoſe ideas that . 

To laugh a litrte at our Andrew's rrichr.. ru The third part of a county or ſhire, This diviſion is pe, . . [from triginta, Latin, thirty.) 


5, An unexpected effect. only uſed in Yorkſhire, where it is corrupted into Trentals or trigintals were a number of maſles to the tale of 


So felleſt foes who broke their Neep, | riding. J ir | thirty, inſtituted by Saint Gregory,  Avliffe. 
To take the one the other, By tome chance, [TTD AN. adj. [from triduum, Lat.] |TrrcLyPn. . LB architecture.] A member of the 
Some 1rick not worth an egg, hall grow dear friends. '' 1. Laſting three days, | | | frize of the Dorick order ſet directly over every pil- 


Shateſpcare's Cor 7 2. Happening every third day. | 


lar, and in certain ſpaces in the intercolumniations. 


b. A practice; a manner; a habit. Not in uſe, | [TaisvxTAl. adj, [ triennis, Lat, triennal, Fr.] * n | Harris. 
| ipoke it but according iv the tricks if you'll hang me, youſſ . Laſting three years, 4 The Dorick order has now and then a ſober garniſhment of lions' 
"Ys Seer. | paſſed the bill for triennia parliaments. King Charles, | heads in the cornice, and of tryglyphs and metopee always in the 
The trick of that voice I well remamber. Sabo care. Richard the Third, though he came in by blood, yet the ſhort frize, ; Watton. 
Behold, | time of his rriennial reign he was without any, and proved one of Txr1'GoN, u. . L yr. ] A triangle. A term in aſtro. 
ee the orc be little, the whole matfe; | my beſt lawgivers, Hes, England's Tears. looy. & 
The L of u frown: bl, Psb. Phat ters Tote. | 2; Happening every third year, E The crdivary height of: amapalbeyfes Ugh /thheclon 
App op I TrrsR. n // [from try. | Egyptians eſtimated to be equal to that myſtical cubit among them 
7. A number of cards laid regularly up in play: as, 4 1. One who tries experimentally, {| tiled paſſus Ibidis, or the trigoy that che Ihie makes at every flep, 
trick of cards. | The ingenious txiers of the German experiment found, that their conſiſting of three latera, each thixty-two digits. ' 
0 Trick, v. 4. [from the noun ; tigten, Frenclt, ] 1 'glaſs veſſel was lighter when the air bein drawn out than be- 5 . Hale Origin of Mankind. 
| 1. To cheat to impoſe on ; to defraud. x; fore, by an ounce and very near a third. a Beyle. Tal GONAI., adj. [from trigen. ] Triangular; having 
It is impoſſible that. the whole world ſhould thus conſpire to 2. One who examines judicially. | : three corners. | 77 
g eat themſelves, to put a deluſion on mankind, and tr c& them- Courts of juſtice are bound to take notice of acts of parliament, A ſpar of a yellow hue ſhot into numerous trigonal pointed ſhoots 
: elves into belief, : Stepbers's Sermons. and whether they are truly pleaded or not; and therefore are of various ſizes, found growing to one fide of a perpendicular fiſſure 
+ To dreſs ; to decorate ; to adorn ; properly, to knot, | the rriers of them. ale, | of a ſtratum of free-ſtone, Woodward. 


TRIGON O!. 


TRI 


TRIGONO'METRY. „ J Cruise and pier. 


Trigmometry is the art of 'meaſuring triangles, or of 2 ER 
the ſides of any triangle ſought, and this is plain or W 1 i 
arris. 
On a diſcovery of Pythagoras, all trigenometry, and conſequently 
all navigation, is founded. | Guardian, 
Tri GONOME'TRICAL., adj. [from trigonometry.] Per. 
taining to trigonometry, | | 
'TrILA'TERAL, adj, [trilateral, French; tres and latus, 
Latin.] Having three ſides, 
TrxILL. . J. Leal, Italian.] Quaver; tremulouſneſs 


of muſick, 
Long has a race of heroes fill'd the ſtage, 
That rant by note, and through the gamut rage; 
In ſongs and airs expreſy their martia1 fires 
Combat in tril/s, and in a fugue expire. Addiſon, 
To Trill. v. a. [from the noun.) To utter qua- 


Youngs 4 
'hrough the ſoft ſilence of the liſtening night, 
The ſober-ſuited ſongftreſs trill; her lay. 
7% Trill. v. . 
1. To trickle ; to fall in drops or ſlender ſtreams, 
Did your letters pierce the queen to any demonſtration of 
rief fon 
Aye; the took 'em; read 'em in my preſence 
And now and then an ample tear rrill'd down = 
Her delicate cheek, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


2. To play in tremulous vibrations of ſound, 
Am I call'd upon the grave debate, 
To judge of rrilling notes and tripping feet ? Dryden, 


Tr1'1,110Nn, 1. . [A word invented by Locke, ] A mil-, 
lion of millions of millions; a million twice multi- 
plied by a million. | f ; 

TrILUMINAR, a} [triluminaris, Latin.) Having 

'Trituminovs, { three lights, Diet, 

"TRIM. adj. 3 axon, com leted.) Nice; 
ſmug ; dreſſed up, It is uſed with {light contempt. 

Tone paine in cottage doth take, 
When t' other trim bowers de make. Tufer's Huſbandry. 
A trim exploit, a manly enterprize, 
To conjure tears up In a poor maid's eyes 
With your derifion. Shakeſpeare's Midſummer Night": Dream. 
The Dorick order has, in compariſon of thoſe that follow, a 
| more maſeuline aſpe&t, and little trimmer than the Tuſcan that 
went before, ſave a ſober garniſhment now and then of Mons“ heads 
in the cornice, and of tryglyphs and metopes — in the frize, 
. Worton's Archite#, 
Doſt thou not bluſh to live ſo like a beaſt, 
80 trim fo diſſolute, fo looſely dreſt ? Dryden's Perfius, 


7% Trim. v. 4. [xpumman, Saxon, 7 build.) 
1. To fit out. 
Malicious cenſurers ever, 
As ravinous fiſhes do a vellel follow ; 
"That is new trim d. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


2. To dreſs ; to decorate, 

Our youth got me to play the woman's part, : 
And I was rrimm'd in Julia's gown, Shakeſpeare, 
Pennyroyal und orpin they ufe in the country to trim their houtes, 
binding it with a lath againſt a wall, Bacon. 
Two arts attend architecture, like her principal gentlewomen, to 
dreſs and trim her, picture and ſeulpture. Watton, 

The vitim ox that was for altars preſt, 

Trimm'd with white ribbonk and with gartands dreſt, 

Junk of himſelf, h Dryden's Georgicks, 


3. To ſhave; to clip. | 
| Mephiboſheth had neither dteſſed his feet, nor trimmed his 
beard, 2 James Xixe 24+ 


T bomſon, 


Clip and trim thoſe tender (trings like a beard, Brown, 
The barber may trim religion as he pleaſes, Heavel, 
Trim off the (mall ſuperfluous branches, Mortimer, 


4. Jo make neut; to adjuſt. | 
I found her trimming up the dladem 
On her dead miſtreſs, Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra. 
Go, ſirrah, to my cell z as you look 
To have my pardon, trim it handtomely. Shakeſpeare, 
Yet are the men more loole than they ! 
More kemb'd, and bath'd, and rubb'd, and trimm'sd, 


More ſleek, more (oft, and (lacker Umb'd. Ben Torſon, 
To blaſt the living, gave the dead their due, 
And wreaths herſelf had tainted, rinnen d ancw. Jielel. 


When workmen fit a plece into other work, they tay they trim in 


a pieces Moxong Mechanical Exercijes. 
Each muſe in Leo's golden days + 
Starts fro r trance, and trims her wither'd bays. Pope. 
Ver glo 


» and . now, on thrones it twells, 
Now, ties the midnight lamp in college cells. 


Young, 
5. Jo balance a veſlel, 


Sir Roger put his conchman to vi, the boat, Spec ſutor. 
6. It has often emphatical. 
He gave you all the duties of a man, 
T. wp = praifes with a princely tongue, 
Spoke your defervings like a chronicle, Shaheſpeare. 


To Trim, v. u. To balance; to fluctuate between two 
artics, 

It ſuch by trimming and time-ſerving, which are but two words 
for the (amv thing, betray the church by nauſeating her pious orders, 
this will produce confulon, South, 

For men to pretend that thelr will obeys that law, while all be. | 
fides their wiil ſerves the fattion g what is this but a grols, fultome 
Juggling with their duty, and a kind of rimming it between God 
and the devil ? South. 

He who would hear what ev'ry fool cou'd (ay, 
Wou'd never fix his thought, but ½% his time away, Dryd. 


Tarn, % % Drels z geer z ornaments, It is now a 
word of {light contempt. 
I hey come like tawitices in their e, 
And to the fire-eved maid of fmoaky war, | 
All hot, and bleeding, will we offer them, Shaleſpcarc. 


Forget 
Your labourfome and dainty trims, wherein 
You made great Juno angry. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, 
"The goodly London in her gallant trim, 
The phernix daughter of the vanguiſh'd old, 
Like a rich bride does to the ocean (win, 
Aud on her ſhadow rides in floating gold, 


Taru. atv. [from ie] Nicely ; neatly, 
Her yellow golden hair 


Dryden, | 


Was trimly woven, and in treifes wrought, Spenſer, 
The mother, if of the houſhold of our lady, will have her fon 
cunning and bold, In making him to live ie. bam 
Crrfmwktk, „ % [from rim 
1. One who changes ſides to 
coat. 
he fame bat taken after by a weazel begged for mercy: No, 
ſays the Weasel, ho merey to a mouſe 1 Well, tays t' other, but you 


8 parties ; a turn- 


= — by 5 2 that | am a bird; and to the bat te ap'd in 
bot aying the reimerers LI Ejirange. 
do To confound his hated coin, one 
All parties and religions join, 
Whig, tories, trimmers, 


Swift, 


TRI 


2. A piece of wood inſerted, | 
Before they pin up the frame of ground-plates, they muſt fit in 
the ſummer and the girdery, and all the joiſts and the trimmers for 
the ſtalr- eaſe. Moxon's Mechanical Zxerciſes. 
Tx1'Mminc. . / [from trim.) Ornamental appen- 


dages to a coat or gown, 7 : 
udgment without vivacity of imagination is too heavy, and like 
a dreſs without fancy; and the laſt without the firſt is too gay, and 
but all rrimming» Garth's Preface to Ovid. 
Tr1i'mNess. . /. [from trim.] Neatneſs, petty ele- 
gance of dreſs, I 
TrI1'xAL, adj, [trinus, Latin.) Threefold, 
Like many an angel's voice, 
| Singing before th' eternal majeſty, 
In their trinal triplicity on high. 
That far-beaming blaze of majeſty, 
Wherewith he wont at heav'n's high council table 
To fit the midſt of trinal unity, 
He laid aſide. Milton, 
TIN E. u. 0 [rrine, Fr. trinus, Latin.) An aſpect of 
planets placed in three angles of a trigon, in which 
they are ſuppoſed by aſtrologers to be eminently be- 
nign, 


Spenſer . 


To th' other five, 
Their planetary motions, and aſpects, 
In ſextile, ſquare, and trine, and oppoſite, 
Of noxious eificacy. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, 
Now frequent trines the happier lights among, 
And high-rais'd Jove from his dark priſon freed, 
Thoſe weights took off that on his planet hung, 
Will glorioutly the new-laid works ſucceed, 
From Aries right-ways draw a line, to end 
In the ſame round, and let that line ſubtend 
An equal triangle; now ſince the lines 
Mutt three times touch the round, and meet three ſigns, 
Where er they meet in angles thoſe are ines. Crxeceb. 
To Tring. v. a, [from the noun.) To put in a trine 
aſpect, | 
This advantage age from es has won, 
As not vo be outridden, though outrun 
By tortune he was now to Venus trin'd, 
And with ſtern Mars in Capricorn was join'd. Dryden. 
TRINITY. . / [trinitas, Lat. trinite, Fr.] The in- 
comprehenſible union of the Three Perſons in the 
Godhead. | 
"Touching the picture of the trinity, I hold it blaſphemous and ut- 
terly unlawful, . Peacham. 
In my whole eſſay there is not any thing like an objection againſt 
the trinity. : Locke, 
TrI'NKET. A. J. [ This Skinner derives ſomewhat 
harſhly from 7ringuet, Fr. trinchetto, Ital. a tapſail. | 
rather imagine it corrupted from ticket, ſome petty 
finery or decoration, ] 


1. Toys; ornaments of dreſs ; ſuperfluities of decora- 
tion. ö 
Beauty and uſe can ſo well agree together, that of all the trinter; 
wherewith they are attited, there is not one but ſerves to ſome ne- 
ceſſhry purpole, _ Sidney. 
They throng who ſhould buy firſt, as If my trintets had been hal- 
| lowed, > Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
Let her but have three wrinkles in her face, 
Soon will you hear the ſawcy ſteward ſay, 
* Pack up with all your trinkets, and away. Dryden's Juvenal. 
She was not hung about with toys and crinkers, tweezer-cales, 


Dryden. 


ge rg Arbuthnet. 
ow Johnny wheedled, threaten'd, fawn'd, 
Tin Phyllis all her trinkers pawn'd. Stoift, 


2, Tags of no great value; tackle; tools. 
het huſbandlie huſbands, except they be fooles, | 
But handſom have ſtorehouſe for trinkets and tooles ? 0 14h 
Go with all your ſervants and trinkets about you. L'Eftr. 
TRr10'BOLAR, oy [triobo/aris, Lat.] Vile; mean; 
worthleſs, | 7 
Turn your libel into verſe, and then it may paſs current amongſt 
the balladmongers for a trisbolar ballad. Cheynel. 
To Tarv. v. a. [treper, Fr. trippen, Dutch.) 
1. To —_ z to throw by ſtriking the feet from the 
ground by a ſudden motion, | 
He conjunct 
Trifp'd me behind, Shakeſpeare, 
| Be you contented, 
To have a fon ſet your decrees at nought, 
To trip the courſe of law, and blunt the ſword | 
That guards the peace and ſafety of your perſon. Shakeſpeare. 


2. To ſtrike from under the body. 


I tripe up thy heels and beat thee, Shakeſpeare, 


The words of Hobbes's defence trip up the heels of his cauſe; 1 | 


2. To make threefold. 


had once reſolved. To teſolve preſuppgggth deliberation, but what 
deliberation can there be of that which Winevitably determined b 
cauſes without ourſelves ? Bramball, 


3. To catch; to detect. 
Theſe women 
Can trip me, if 1 err who, with wet cheeks, | 
Were preſent when ſhe finiſh'd, Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, 
To Tri. v. . _ | | 
1. 10 fall by loſing the hold of the feet. 
a. To fail; to err; to be deficient. 


Saint Jerome, who pardons not over-eaſily his adverſaries, if any 
where they chance to trip, preſſeth him as thereby making all ſorts 
of men God's enemies. _ Hooker, 


Virgil is ſo exact in every word, that none can be changed but 


for a worſe : he pretends ſometimes to trip, but it Is to make you | 


think him in danger when moſt ſecure, Dryden. 
Many having uſed their utmoſt diligence to ſecure a retention of 
the things committed to the memory, cannot certainly know where 
jt will ere and fail them. South. 
Will thines in mixed company, making his real ignorance ap- 
pear a ſeeming one: our club has caught him rvipping, at which 
times they never ſpare him. iſon's Speftator. 
Several writers of uncommon erudition would expoſe my Igno- 
rance, it they caught me tripping in a matter of ſo great moment. 
Ce 2 Addiſon's Spectator, 

3. To ſtumble; to titubate, 
I may have the idea of a man's drinking tl his tongue tripe, yet 
not Los that it is called drunkenneſs, 7 a u. A 


4+ Jo run lightly, 


In ſilenee ſad, 
Trip we after the night's ſhade, Shakeſpeare. 
Na old ſaying is, the third pays for all z the triplex, Sir, is a 
{ripping meature, Shakgſpoare's 7 welſth Night. 
50 fle throws his arm, and with a long-dtawn _ o 
Blends altÞ*ggether z then diſtinctiy trips, 
From this to N. u then 


ulek returgi j 
And [ſnatchey we beds, and dende l Cue. 
On old Lycmus, of Cyllene hoar, | 
Tip no more in acht ranks ; | 
Through Er your loſs deploro, 
A better fol! ye thanks, | Milton's Arcades, 
She baun z and trip d ſo light | 
They had hot G rake 94 fight, Dryden. 


2. A ſtumble by which the foothold is loft. fon an Mali, 


TRr1'eepaL, adj. [tres and pes, Lat.] Having th 


2. Treble; three times repeated, 


1. To treble; to ma 


[Tz1'eLem. 3. % [from tripli.] 


TRI 


Well thou doſt to hide * 
Thy cloſe intrigues, too bad to hg ws, os 
Nor doubt I, but the filver-footed d ame Catz 


from ſea on ſuch an e 


Tri in rrand ca 
2 lf make a pretty figure In a elem; , 


95. 
And ſerve to trip before the vigor 


The lower plaits of the drapery in — IN ; Audi, 
and painting, ſeem to have ga the wind whe n ſculpture 
a poſture 0 ripping forward, "Ie the perſon i, in 

In Britain's iſles, as Heylin notes, ſon, 


8 The ladies trip in petticoats, 
ey gave me inſtruftions h l 
ſteepeſt Nopes, M on to ide down and ep 
Jo take a ſhort voyage, 
RIP, u. J. [from the verb 


1. A ſtroke or catch by anch the wreſtl | 
er f 
antagoniſt. arlan li 
O thou ditſembling cub! what wilt k 
When time hath ſow'd a grizzle on — 2 
Or will not elſe thy craft ſo quickly grow, 
That thine own trip ſhall be thine overthrow ? Sha 
He ſtript for wreſtling, ſmears his limbs with oil "pear, 
And watches with a trip his foe to foils Bode Ge 
gick, 
d 


d 
It was a noble time when tri d Corn! 
man immortal. „„ ry 


Pris. 
up the 
Pepe. 


3. A failure; a miſtake, 
He ſaw his way, but in fo ſwift a pace, 
To chuſe the ground might be to loſe the race x 
They then, who of each trip th' advantage take 
Find but thoſe faults which they want wit to make D 
Each ſeeming trip, and each digreſſive ſtart, . 
Diſplays their caſe the more, and deep-plann'd art, I 
4. A ſhort voyage or journey. hon 
I took a trip to London on the death of the queen. 


TRIPARTITE, adj. [tripartite, Fr. tripartitus, L oh 
Divided into three parts ; having © correſpond.) 


copies; relating to three parties, 

Our indentures tripartite are drawn. 

Talr En. / [tripe, Fr. trippa, 
1. The inteſtines; the guts. 


Shakeſp, H 
ſralian and Span, 


How ſay you to a fat tripe finely broil'd ? 
,—l 12 U well. 0 29255 | Shakeſ 
„ In private draw your poultry, clean your tripe, "6 
2, Tt is ufed in ludicrous language for the . belly 


feet. 25 


Tripr” TALOUS, adj. Ir and ira). ] Having @ 
flower conſiſting of three leaves, | 
Tarrur novo. x, / [triphthongue, French 
@9oſyn.] A coalition of three 
ſound: as, eau; eye, 
Txr'eis. adj. [triple, Fr. triplex, triplus, Lat.] 
1. Threefold ; conſiſting of three conjoined. 
| See in him 
is he triple pillar of the world transform'd 
nto a ſtrumpet's ſtool, Shakeſpeare's Antony and C. 
: D night and Rades, . * 
How are 8 join'd with hell in triple knot, 
Againſt th' unarmed weakneſs of one virgin, 
Alone and helpleſs | | 
Thrice happy pair! ſo near ally'd 
In royal blood and virtue too: 
Now love has you together ty'd, 
May none this triple knot undo! 
By thy zrip/e ſhape as thou art ſeen 
In heav'n, earth, hell, grant this. 
Strong Alcides, after he had (lain | 
The triple Geryon, drove from conquer'd Spain 
His captive herds, Dryden's Æxeid. 
Out bounc'd the maſtiff of the triple head; 
Away the hare with double ſwiftneſs fled, Swift, 


3 Tp and 
vowels to form one 


Mit, 


Vall. 
Dryden. 


We have taken this as a moderate meaſure betwixt the higheſt 
and loweſt ; but if we had taken only a triple proportion, it would 
have been ſufficient. Burner. 

If then the atheiſt can have no imagination of more ſenſes than 
five, why doth he ſuppoſe that a body is capable of more? If we had 
double or triple as many, there might be the ſame ſuſpicion for a 
greater number without end, Bently, 
hp the adjeQive,] 

e thrice as much, or as many, 

To what purpoſe ſhould words ſerve, when nature hath more to 
deelare than groans and ſtrong cries z more than ſtreams of bloody 
ſweat ; more than his doubled and tripled prayers can . 

e : *. 

If theſe halſpence ſhould gain admittance, in no long ſpace ol 

time his limited quantity would be tripled upon us. wiſt, 


To TITLE. v. a. 


Time, action, place, are ſo preſerv'd by thee, 
That e'en Corneille might with envy ſee ; 
Th alliance of his tripled unity. Dad. 
1. Three of a kind, 

There fit C=—nts, D—ks, and Harriſon, 
How they ſwagger from their garriſon 
Such a triplet could you tell | 
Where to find on this ſide hell? 
2. Three verſes rhyming together: as, 
Waller was ſmooth, but Dryden taught to join 
The varying verſe, the full reſounding line, 
The long majeſtick march and energy divine. 
Some wretched lines from this negleQted hand 
May find my hero on the foreign ſtrand. : 
Warm with new fires, and pleas'd with new command. Pe. 
I frequently make uſe of triplet rhymes, becauſe they bound the 
ſenſe, making the laſt verſe of the triplet a pindarick. —=Dryins 
Tarrriearz. adj, [from triplex, Lat.] Made thrice 
as much. 
Triplicate ratio, in geometry, is the ratio of cubes to each other; 
- which ought to be diſtinguiſhed from triple. Harri. 
All the parts, in height, length, and breadth, bear a dupllele 
or triplicate proportion one to another, Grew. 
TriPtica'TION, „% [from triplicate.] The att dt 
trebling, or adding three together. ET 
Since the margin. of the viſible horicon in the heavenly globe 's 
parallel with that in the earthly, accounted dut one hundred and 
twenty miles diameter; ſenſe muſt needs meaſure the agimuthl 
or vertical circles, by rriplication of the ſame diameter of on? gt 

dred and twenty. . 
Tuirrreirv. . % [triplicitꝭ, Fr. from triplex, La. 

Trebleneſs ; ſtate of being threefold, 4 

It was a dangerous trip/i-ity to a monarchy, to have the * 

a foreigner, the diſcontents or ſubjects, and the title of a Pete) 

to meet. Bacen's Henry V l 

AﬀeR not duplicities nor tr lc isles, nor any cert uin number © 


Sulf. 


Pete, 


parts in your diviſion of things. Mutti Leg 
DRifeMADAM, . / An herb. | 
* Tripmadam is uſed in ſalads. Aortimers Haben). 
Tr1'eop, . J. [tripes, Latin.) A feat with three 


feet, ſuch as that from which tho pricſieſs of Apoll 


my 


3 2 


delivered oracles. Tes 


TRI 


Two tripods caſt in anticl mould, 


its leaft particles to an accurate paliſh. | 
TuT ros. 1. . A tripod. See Trrrop, 
Welcome all that lead or follow, 


To the oracle of Apollo 


Here he ſpeaks out of hit pottle, 
Or the tripes, his tower be'ttle. 
Craz'd fool, who would'ſt be thought an oracle, 
Come down from off the tripos, and ſpeak plain. 
TarrrER. 2. J. [from trip.] One who trips. 
Ta“ rIxG. adj, [from trip.] Quick; nimble, 
The clear ſun of the freſh war e largely drew, 
As after thirſt; which made thei r flowing ſhrink 
From ſtanding lake, to tripping el ab; that ſtole 
Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 


With ſoft foot tow'rds the deep. 
Tr1pPING. 2. . [from trip.) 


Back, ſhepherds, back, e0ugh your play, 
Here be without duck or nad, 


Other trippings to be trod, 
Of lighter toes. 


with ſwift motion. 
This ditty aſter me 


' 1 TG NY \ T R I y 
| * ancient times the triumph {thy prank from vieory, and 


With two great talents of the fineſt gold. Dryden's Afneid. great danatives upon dif oY ny 
Tei rOLY» u. /. [I ſuppoſe from the place whence it| to enflame all men's — ag . * _ 
is brought.) A ſharp cutting ſand. 2. State of being-viRorious, 
In poliſhing glaſs with putty, Or tripoly, it is not to be imagined Sublime with expectation when to ſee 
that thoſe ſubſtances can by gzratii g and fretting the glaſs bring all In triumph ifluing torth their glorious chief. 


Newton« : Hercules from Spain, 8 
Arriv'd in triumph, from Geryon flain. Dryden's Aneid. 


3. Victory; conqueſt, 
| Eros bas 
Packt cards with Cæſar, and falſe play'd my glory 


Ben Fonſon. Unto an enemy's triumph. Sbaleſp. Antony and Cleopatra 
Each order bright 
Dryden. Sung triumph, and him ſung viRorious king, 


If fools admire, or whining coxcombs toaſt, 
The vain coquets the trifling triumphs boaſt, 
4. Joy for ſucceſs. 


Great triumpb and rejoicing was in heaven. 


| pocrite is but for a moment. 


Your victory, alas] begets my fears; 
Can you not then triumph without my tears ? 


5: A conquering card now called trump, See TRUur. 
To TRIUMPH. v. u. [triumpho, Lat. triompher, Fr. 
This word is always accented in proſe on the firſt 
ſyllable, but in poetry ſometimes on the laſt.) 

1. To celebrate a victory with pomp ; to rejoice for 
Milton, | victory. 


TrryP1NGLY. adv. [from tripping.) With agility; ] „ Ade diner of the wicked is ſhort, and the joy of the hy- 


Tz 0 


Ter'one. ia, {trcr kind win, Latin.) At ones thae® 


—— ſeriptare of a gene deity,'of Od ese fleſh in be 
We read a trit , in 
womb of a wida, and edel by che- . "Burnet. 


To TRroAT.' v. 4. [with hunters. | To ery 28 py 


does at rutting-time. 


Tac. 5. 7. treear, cortupted from uralt Neu, Fr.] 


A chirurgical inſtrument. | 
The handle of the trecar is of wood, the an. of ſilver, and 
the perforator of Reel harp's Surgery. 


rel. WL | gay 
Trocna'tCcal. adj. [trochaigug, Fr. trochaicus, Lat.] 


Conſiſting of trochees. 


 TROCRAa"NTERS. 2. /+ Tyr! . Two proceſſes 


of the thigh bone, called rotator major and Wikor, in 
which the tendons of many muſcles terminate. Dick. 


TRO CHEE. . / [trochaus, Lat. trochie, Fr. rgoyar®- ] 


A foot uſed in Latin poetry, conſiſting of a long an 
ſhort ſyllable, DE $ 
Trocn1'iicks, 2. % LH vg a wheel, The 
ſcience of rotatory motion. | 

There ſucceeded new inventions and horologies, compoſed by 
trochilicks, or the artifice of wheels, whereof ſome are kept in mo- 
tion by weight, others without. „ Brown. 

It is requiſite that we rightly underſtand ſame principles in tro- 
chilieks, or the art of wheel inſtruments; as chiefly, the relation 


betwixt tl ts of a wheel and thoſe of a balance, the ſeveral 
Sing, and dance it tripp ing Shakeſpeare. | 2. To obtain victory 9 in the ſemidiameter of a Wheel being anſwerabie to the 
Speak the ſpeech erippingly on the tongue: but if you mouth it This great commander ſought many times to perſuade Solyman | alideg of 4 balance. * Mine t edaluie 
15 N of our players 60, 1 had an Yeve the . — to forbear to uſe his forces any farther againſt the Chriſtians, over Trxo'cnincs, 1. / The branches on « deer * head. 
my 7 «7 [rriptoton Tan ] | *| whom he had ſufficiently triumphed, and turn them upon the Per- 177 A a 
Tx 2 H tte is a youn uled but in due caſes, Clarke. * Then all this earthy 8 Hg of the Turks. | Thocu ien, 1. L* a pats y guts ha n. 
Taru“ DIARY. ah, [1ripudi um, Latin.] Performed | Attir'd with ſtars, we ſhall for ever fit, Er 3 er 2 the fleſh of 
by dancing, | Triumphing over death, and chance, and time, 4 „ C 
Claudius Pulcher underwent the like ſucceſs when he continued There fix thy faith, and triumpb o'er the world; yy _ . e _ _ 
the tripudiary augurations. Bratun's Vulgar Errours, For who can help, or who can [aye beſides? _ . _ participle paſſive of tread, 
Tr1PU DIA"TION, 1. J. [eripud: AR of 8 NG ey wr your ny gay delight TRO ahh ch 1 8 p 70 | 1211 
; it on thy roſy cheeks contel erutalem tha trodden down of the Gentiles, Luke, x 
dancing. 5 Aa | . Thou haſt, my dear, undoubted right J Thou, infernal ſerpent, ſhalt not long | | 
TRIRE ME. . / [triremis, Latin.) A galley with To triumph o'er this deſtin'd breaſt, Rule in the clouds; like an autumnal ſtar, _ 
three benches of oars on a ſide. 3- To inſult upon an advantage gained, Or lightning, thou ſhalt fall from heav'n trod down : 
Talisker io. . J. [tres and ſectio, Latin.) Diviſion How ill beſcenling is it in thy ſex Fane YER _ fects ks ts N aradiſt Regaineds 
into three equal parts: the triſeQion of an angle is To trivmphb, like an Amazonian trull ! Shakeſpeare. Ch TOY e 9 
f the defiderata of | Sorrow on all the pack of you, | 5 And tredd#n weeds ſend out a rich perfume. | Addiſon, 
_ WY © 07 eee. PP | That triumph thus upon my milery ! Shakeſpeare. Trop, the erite of reread. | 
Tx1'STFUL., adj. [triftis, Latin.) Sad; melancholy ; | | © Our aud foe, 3 They trode the grapes, and made merrr. geg ix. 27« 
| gloomy 3 ſorrowtul. - A bad word. | Who now triumphs, and in th' exceſs of joy TroDs, . h [from trode, pret. of tread.] Ooting. 
| Heav'n's face doth glow Sole reigning holds the tyranny of heaven. The trede is not ſo tickle. Spenſer } 
With triſtſul viſage; and, as gainſt the doom, | 


I thought ſick at the at, 


ints. 


Conſider the threefold effect of Jupiter's triſulc 


Shak: (peare's Hamlet. 


Tx15v"LC, 1. . [triſulcus, Latin.] A thing of three 


from triumph,] Uled in celebrating victory. 
He lett only trium pa / garmpnits ws the general, | 
e Io near heav'n's door, 


to burn, diſcuſs, Triumphal with triuwphal act have met. = Milton, 


and terebrate. Braun's Vulgar Errours. Steel could the works of mortal pride confound, 
TRrisYLLA'BICAL. adj. Itrehllabe, Fr. from trifylla-| And ag ys ya arches to the grounds | 
ble. J. Confiſting of three ſyllables. | | The rears . m 
TRIS 'LLABLE. A. 7. * Latin.] A word | Or think it ſeated in a (car, . 
conſiſting of three ſyllables. Or on a proud triumpha/ car. 


TRIT E. adj. Itritus, Latin.] Worn out ; ſtale; com- 


mon; not new. 


Theſe duties cannot but appear of infinite concern when we re- 


He to his ciew, that ſat conſulting, brought 


ſlect how uncertain our time is; this may be thought ſo trite and | oyleſs triumphals of his hop'd ſuccels. 


obvious a reflection, that none can want to be re 


Id is not only. triturable ang reducible to powder by contrition, ARR 3 nn, ry ah OR Henry VI, 
but will not ſubſiſt in a violent fire. Browgs Succeſsful beyond hope, to lead ye fork | 
TRrITURATTLION. n. % [trituration,' French; trituro, | 


Latin.) Reduction of any ſubſtances to powder upon 
un ſtone with a muller, as colours are 


alſo called levigation. 


by three fect. 


be beſt at horſe- race he ordain'd a lady for his prize, 
Oenerally praiſeful; fair and yourg, and Kill's in houſe- 


wiferics 


Of all kind fitting z and withal a trivct, that enclos'd 


Twenty - two meaſures, 


The trivet table of a foot was lame 
A blot which prudent Buucis overcame, 
: Who chruſts beneath the limping leg a ſherd. 
Tri viat. adj. [trivial, French ; trivialis, Latin.] 
1. Vile; worthleſs ; vulgar; ſuch as may be picked up 


in the highway, 


he fubjeQs great, and wor 


ground : it is 


jded in trituration. 


th a poet's voice, 
For men of ſenſe deſpiſe a trivial choice. 


1. Celebrating a victory. 


, Captives bound to a triumphant car. Shateſpeare. 
Air It was drawn as a triumphant chariot, which at the ſame eren 


Think you, but that 1 know our ſtate ſecure, 


ff with the craitor's head; 


Triumphant out of his infernal pit. 
3. Victorious; graced with conqueſt, 


Intends to paſs triumphant, and give laws. 
Athena, war's triumphant maid, 


Tr1vu mMenANTLY, adv. [from triumphant.] 


Victory with little loſs doth play 
Upon the dancing banners of the French; 


Dryden, Who are at hand triumphantly diſplay'd. Shakeſpeare. 


Herſelf in perſon went to ſeek the ſacred croſs 


Through armed ranks triumpbantiy the drives, 


2, Light; trifling ; unimportant ; inconſiderable, This 'Thou muſt, as a foreign recreant, be led 


uſe is more frequent, r leſs juſt. 


This argues conſcience in your grace, 


But the reſpects thereof are nice and trivial, And bear the palm. : Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. | 
All circumſtances well conſidered.  ' Shateſp. Richard III. 3. With inſolent exultation. Id 
This way of meaſuring felielties was fo natural to him, that it A mighty governing lye goes round the world, and has almoſt 


would occur even in the moſt rrivial inſtances. 
See yon mad fools, who, for ſome tei ri 

For love, or for miſtaken honour, fight. 
Were they only ſome flight and ia indiſcretions, to which 
the example of the world expoſed us, it might pertiaps -__ much 


toncorn our religion, 


In every work regard the writer's end 
And if the means he juſt, the conduct true, 
Applauſe, in ſpite of trivial faults, is due. | pe 
The ancient poets ate like many modeti ladies ; let an action 
de never ſo erivial in itſelf, they always make it appear 5 


utmoſt importance. 


TTVI AIT. adv. [from trivial.] 


1. Commonly ; vulgarly. 


finews o 
2. Lightly ; inconſiderably. 


Trxr'viatngss. =. . [from trivial. 


1. Commonneſs ; vulgarity. 
2. Lightneſs; unim So” 


TRUUMPH. „. V (triun bus, Latin; triomphe, 


. a - With theſe the Piercies them confederate, 
1. Pomp with which a vichory is publickly celebrated. And, as three heads, eonjoln in one intent, 
Hence will 1 drag theo headlong by. the heels And, pany A trixnevirate, 
Unt» a dupghill, which ſhall be thy grave; F4 Do part the land in triple government. Dani r Civil War. 
And there cut off thy moſt ungracious bead, From diftant regions fortune ſends 
Which I will bear in triunpb to the kings Shakeſpeare. | | ; An odd trimneirate of friends. 


Fell. 
Dryden. | 


the 


Bacon. 


With manacles along our ſtreet; or elſe 
1 Triumpbantiy tread on thy country's ruin, 


umphs. | 
Lakes 4 Theſe words become your lips, as they paſs through them, 
And enter in our cars, like great . 


umpber in Rome. 


Lepidus of the vu 


Trx1v*MenAL. ach. [triemphal, Fr. triumphalis, Lat. 


TrIVU MPHAL, . J [triumphalia, Lat. triumphal = 
naments.] A token of victory. Not in ule. 


Taru uruAN T. adj. [triumphans, Latin; triomphant, 
Rogers's Sermons. | French. ] | 
She gives her tongue no moment's reſt, 

In phraſes batter'd, ſtale, and rite, 
Which modern ladies call polite. 


TR1"TENESS. 1. / [from trita.] Staleneſs ; commonneſs. | follows and triumphs. 

Tx1THE 18M. u. . eritheiſme, Fr. rn and 95. ]| 2. Rejoicing as for victory. 5 
The opinion which holds three diſtin gods. | * 

Tr1"TURABLE. adj. [triturable, French ; from tritu- I would be fo triumphant as I am ? Jbakeſps Richard III, 
rate.] Poſſible to be pounded or comminuted, 1 


South's Sermons. 


As in the militaut church men are excommunicate, not ſo much 
for their offence, as for their obſtinacy N lo ſhall it be in the church 
He affirmeth, that a pumice ſtane powdered is lighter than one | “ idmphant : the kingdom of heaven 

entire; that abatement can hardly be avo | 


'Txr'var, nf. [See Taixver.)] 


all be barred againit men, 
not ſo much for their ſin committed, as for their lying therein 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. without repentance. 


Any thing ſupported He ſpeedily through all the hierarchies 
| The happy ſon will, as the father, aid. Pope's Odyſſey. 


1. In a triumphant manner in token of victory; 
Chapman's Iliad. | fully as for victory. 


Whereon our Saviour died; which found, as it was ſought, 
From Salem unto Rome triumpbantiy ſhe brought. Drayton, 


; And with one glance commands ten thouſand lives. Granv, 
R:ſcomm'n. | 2. YiRoriouſly ; with ſucceſs. 


baniſhed truth out of it; and ſo reigning triumphantly in its ſtead, 
is the ſource of moſt of thoſe confutions that plague the univerſe. 
h . South's Sermons. 


Trx1UMPHBR, 1. J. [from triumph.) One who tri 


i uding gates. Shakeſpeare's Timon of Athens. 

N. . 5 Auguſtus by — — Ari the 
ſame month he was the firſt time created conſul, and thrice tri- 
| +  Peachom on Drawing. . 

[Taiuv'uvik ATE. I. , [friumviratus, or triumviri, 
TaTuTuVIII. Latin. ] A coalition or concur- 


_— is not the finews of war, a8 js trivially faid, where the rence of three men, | 
men's arms, in effeminate people, fail, Should be depos'd. yur 133 

The triumviri, the three carner cap of ſociety. Shake 

During that &riumwvirate of kings, Henry the eighth of England, 
Francis the firſt of France, and Charles the fifth emperor of Ger- 
maay, none of the three could win a palm of ground but the other 
Fr two would balance it. A Bacon's Eſſays. 


They never ſet foot on that ſame trade, 
- But baulke their right way, and train abroad. Spenſers 
TRrO'GLODYTE, #. /. [TewyaodvIng] One who inha- 
bits caves of the earth. I 8 | 
Procure me a trog/odyte footman, who can catch a roe at his full 
ſpeed, ' | Abutbidt and Pape. 
To TrOLL. v. 4. [trollen, to roll, Dutch; perhaps 
from trochlea, Lat. a thing to turn round.] To move 
circularly; to drive about. $5 
With the phant'fie of hey troll, 
Troll about the bridal bow | 
And divide the broad-bread cake, © 
Round about the bride's ſtake. Ben Fonſ. Underewodss 
To TROLL. . „ ; n 
1. To roll; to run round. 
How pleaſant, on the banks of Styx 0 
To troll it in a coach and fix ! * Sj)eifſt. 
2. To fiſh for a pike with a rod which has a pulley to- 
wards the bottom, which I ſuppoie gives occaſion to 
the term, * GED, N 
Nor drain I ponds the golden carp to take, : 

Nor #rowle for pikes, diſpeoplers of the lake. Cay. 
TRro'LLOP. . . [A low word, | know not whence de- 
rived.) A flatternly looſe woman 2 
Tao luv Daus. . /. [Of this word I know not the 

Ag) | 
A ſellow I have known to go about with trolmydames : I 
him once a ſervant of the prince. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
Tro'naGce. n./, Money uu for weighing. 
TROOP. . /. ¶ troupe, Fr. treppa, Italian; troopey 


Dutch; trep, Swediſh; rroppa, low Latin. 
— together, 


1. A company; a number of people coll 


That which ſhould accompany old age, 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends 3 
I muſt not look to have. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Saw you not a bleſſed "yy «® 
Invite me to a banquet, whoſe bright faces 6 3 
Caſt thouſand beams upon me like the ſun? Sbaleſpeare. 
As the mind, by putting together the repeated ideas of unity, 
makes the collective mode of any number, as a ſcore, or a groſs 3 
ſo by putting together ſeveral particular ſubſtances. it makes col- 
lective ideas of ſubſtances, as a treqp, an army. Locle. 
2. A body of ſoldiers. 1 3 | 
ZEneas ſeeks his abſent foe, «7 | 
And ſends his ſlaughter'd troops to ſhades below. - Deydeng 
H 8 5 N Hi 82 
Taoor. v. u. — e noun. ] 
dy. 


* 


1. To march in a 
I do not, as an enemy to peace, 
Troop in the throngs of military men, 


But rather ſhew a while like fearful war. Shakeſpeare, 
They anon 1 a 
With hundreds, and with thouſands, ing 
Attended. —_ N call > 
| Armles at trumpet. 
Troop to their ſtandard. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 


2. To march in haſte, | 
Yonder ſhiner' Aurora's harbinger, | 
At whoſe approach ghoſts, wund ring here and there, 
Troop home to churchyards... _ ; Sbakeſpearte 
The dry ſtreets flow'd with men, 
That troop'd up to the king's capacious ct Chapman, 
3. To march ia company. N 


J do inveſt you jointly with 
nein es IA 4 TTY | 
That troop with majeſty, * Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 


Tro'orER, 2. . [from troop.) A horſe foldier, A 


trooper fights on horſeback; & dragoon marches 
on horſeback, but fights either as a horſeman o ſ6ot« 
man, | | 
Cuſtom makes us think well of any thing what can he mo 
indecent than for any to wear boots but trema and — 
yet not many years ſince it was ail the faſhion. . Grew, 


Taorz. . /. [rein®-; trope, Fr. trennt, Latin. A 
change of — from Nu ige Neudeader af 
the ouds foretel rain, for forgbrw, ES 


or rhetorick he could not ope' 
His mouth, but out there flew a \ 
Tf this licence be.ineluded in a fngle hes off admits of cropes 
u In a ſentence, of figures, \ | Dryden. 


Yy Tae rund. 


Tro'rical, adj. [from free.] 


C iog to the tropick. 
TROP 


. \ Nerd th 
Fee, 


1 R O 


' thing ſhewn or treaſured up in proof of victory. 
What trophy then ſhall I moſt fit deviſe, 
In which 1 may record the memory 
Of my love's conqueſt, peerleſs beauty's prize 
Adorn'd with honour, love, and chaſtity ? 
To have-borne 


intereſt, and troubled not himſelf for that of others. Clarendon. | 
Hul. Wome . dee A _ Be not diſmay'd nor troubled at theſe tidings. Milton. 
me . ho 1 * oftent, mY He was ſore troubled in mind, and much diſtreſſed. 1 Mac. 
, , , 
. ſpeare v. 4. To buſy ; to engage overmuch, 
We from , here te thy bones, O's eg * Martha, chou art caret ul, and troubled about many things. 


Till we with trophies do adorn thy tomb. 
Twice will I not review the morning's riſe, 
Till I have torn that trophy from thy back, 
And ſplit thy heart for wearln 


Tau6'pn1n9. adj, [from trophy.] Adorned with tro- 


Phies. 2 | 
. | Some greedy minion, or imperious wife, 
The tropby'd arches, ſtory'd halls invade, 
And haunt their Oumbers in the pompous ſhade. Pope, 
Tro'rHY. . . [tropatum, tropheum, Latin.) Some- 


Spenſer. 


Shakeſpeare, 


l it. 

In ancient times, the trophies . upon the place of the vie- 
tory, the triumphs of the generals upon their return, the great 
donatives upon the diſbanding of the armies, were things able to 


Inflame all men's courage. 
Around the poſts hung helmets, darts, and ſpears, 

And captive chariots, axes, ſhields, and bars, 
And broken beales of ſhips, the t 
The tomb with manly arms and rrephies grace, 
To ſhew poſterity Elpenor was, 
Set up each ſenſeleſs wretch for nature's boaſt, 


On whom praiſe ſhines, as 7/rophics on a poſt, Young. 


1. Rhetorically changed from the original meaning. 
A ſtect and literal acceptation of a looſe and tropical expreſ- 
fion was a ſecond ground. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
The words are tropical or figurative, and import an hyperbole, 
which is a way of exprelling things beyond what really and natu- 
wy my are in themſelves. South, 


Bacon's Eſſays. 


bies of their wars. Dryden. 
Pope's Odyſſiy. 


he foundation of all parables Is, ſome analogy or ſimilitude 


intended by it. 
2. [From tropick,] 


South's Sermons. 


Placed near the tropick ; belong- 


e 2 apple is one of the treu / frults, Salmon, 


© + between the tropical or alluſive part of the parable, and the thing 


CK. 1. J. [tropigue, Fr. tropics, Lat.] The 


line at which the ſun turns back, of which the north 
| has the tropick of Cancer, and the ſouth the tropick 


of Capricorn, 
* nder the tropick is our language ſpoke, 
And put of Flanders hath recelv'd our yoke, 
ince on ev'ry ſea, on ev'ry coalt, 
Your men have been diſtreſy'd, your navy toſt, 
Seven times the ſun has either rropich view'd, 
The winter baniſh'd, and the ſpring renew'd. 


Muller. 


Dryden. 


| Troro0L0'GICAL. adj. r e Fr. ve · and 


' Ady@+,] Varied by tropes; c 


anged from the origi- 
„ nal import of the words, 


Troro'LOGY, 3. / (rene. and ..] A rhetori- 


cal mode of ſpeech including tropes, or a change of 


ſome word from the original meaning. | 
Not attaining the deuterology and ſecond intention of words, 
they omit their ſuperconfequences, coherences, figures, or tropolo- 
4½% and are not perſuaded beyond their literalities, 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


"Tro's3xR3, n. ½ [troufſer, Fr.] Breeches ; hoſe, See 


'Trqouss, 
You rode like « kern of Ireland; your French hoſe off, and in 
your (trait ri. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 


To Tor. v. . [trotter, French; trotten, Dutch. 
1. To move with a high jolting pace. 


Poor Tom, that hath made him proud of heart, to ride on a 


bay rrorting horſe, over ſour - Inched bridges, to courſe his own | 
thadow for a traitors Sbateſpeare's King Lear, 


Whom doth time fro: withal ? 
tie ter hard with a oung maid, between the contract of 
her marriage and the day it . ſvlemnized 1 if the interim be but 
u ſeyen\night, time's pace Is fo hard, that it ſcems the length of 
ſeven years, Shateſpeare's As you like its 
Lake a gentle trotting horſe, and come up and fee your old 
filends, Dennis. 


2. To walk falt; or, to travel on foot ; in a ludicrous 


or contemptuous leaſe, 


or. %% tet, French, from the verb.] 
1. The jolting high pace of a horſe. 


His honelty is not 
Jo looſe or eaſy, that a rufiing wind 
Can blow away, or glitt'ring look it blind t 
Who rides his ſure and even trot, - 
While the world now rides by, now lags behind. 
Here lleth one who did molt truly prove, 
That he could never dle while he could move 
$0 hung his deſtiny, never to rot 
White ho might (till jog on and keep his rot. Milton, 
"The virtuoſo's ſaddle will amble when the world is upon the 
hardeſt crore I yden, 


Herbert. 


». An old woman, in contempt. I know not whence 


derived, 


Glve him gold enough, and marry him to an old tret with ne'er 
a tooth In her head Why, nothing comes amiſs, ſo money comes 
withal, Shaheſpeart's Taming of the Shreev. 
How now, dold-face | cries an old trotz firrah, we eat our own 
hens, and what you eat you ſteal, 1. Eftrange. 


Porn. „% [trouth, Old Engliſh ; rneoð, Saxon. 
. Belief; lach 0 ] 


; fidelity. 
Saint Withold met the night-mare, 
Bid her light and her trete plight, 

Stephen afl4ils the realm, obtains the crown, 
Such tumults railing as torment them both! 
Th' afflicted ate, divided in their troeb 
And partial faith, moft miſerable grown, 


Shatypeare. 


FEndures the while, Daniel: Civil War. 
n. Truth; verity.. | 
In teeth, thou *rt able to luſtruct grey hairs, 


And teach the wily Afﬀtican deceit. Addiſon's Cato, 


Tro'rniuss, . [ from red.] Faithleſs; trea- 


cherous. 
N Thrall to the falthleſt waves and ſky, Fah fur. 
Tor _ iur. ad), [rob and 22 Betrothed ; 


This, your fon in law, | 
Is treebpiight to your daughter, Shulgſdeart's Mater Tale. 


Tao'rrun, ys from tree.) 
. One that w 


A. A ſheep's foot. 
Ye ([TRO'UBLE. . . [treabler, French. 
1. To difſturd ; to perplex, x 


ks a jolting pace, 


An hour before the worſhipp'd fun 

h the golden window of the eaft, 
e mind drew me ty walk abroad. 
But think avi hery to ede holy roaſts 


| 


1 


: 


Never trouble yourſelf about thoſe faults which age will cure. 
2. To afflict; to grieve. | 


ments me to be ſlain by thee. 


_ — 


and therefore a wiſe man ought not to be troubled at them. 


3. To diſtreſs ; to make uneaſy. 


or — * regard. 
] 


I wi 


6. To teize; to vex. 
; The boy ſo troubles me; 
"Tis paſt enduring, _ « 
7. To diſorder ; to put into agitation or commotion. 
A woman mov'd is like a fountain troubled ; 
Muddy, ill ſeeming, thick, bereft of beauty. 


ſoever firſt after the troubling ſtepped in was made whole. 


courſe of juſtice, | 
"Thy force alone their fury can reſtrain, 


8. [In low language.) To ſue for a debt. 
TRrO'UBLE. . /. [/rouble, French.] 
1. Diſturbance ; perplexity. 
They all his hoſt derided, while they ſtood 
A while in trouble, 
2. Affliction; calamity, 
Double, double, toll and trouble, 


3. Moleſtation ; obſtruction; inconvenience, 
Take to thee from among the cherubim 
Thy choice of flaming warrlours, leſt the fiend 


founder. 


Unhappy falls that hard neceſſity, 
Quoth he, the troubler of my happy peace, 
And vowed foe of my felicity. 
Heav*ns hurl down their indignation 
On thee, thou rreub/cr of the poor world's peace! 
The beſt temper of minds deſire 


the world, and more in arch-hereticks. 
He knowing well that nation muſt decline, 
Whole chief N and ſmnews are of coin, 
Our nation's ſolid virtue did oppoſe 
To the rich troub/ers of the world's repoſe. 


under no apprehenſlons for the future, 
Tro'unt gs0ME, adj. [from trouble.) 
1. Vexatious ; unealy z afflictive. 
Hcav'n knows 
By what bye- paths and indirect crooked ways 


I met this crown and I myſelf know well 
How troubleſome it ſat upon my head: 


2. Full of moleſtation, 


idlencty. 


Why doth the crown lie there upon his pillow, 
6. v 2 lo tr-ubleſome a bedfellow ?, _ 
+ Unſeaſonably engaging z improperly 1mportuning. 

She of late is anden of her womb, > 


night's reſt with knocking me v 


Tro'ubtr30MBNESS. . / [from troubleſome.) 
1. Vexatiouſneſs; uneaſineſs. 


neſs at the firſt, 
2, Importunity : unſeaſonableneſs, 


of a community publick makebate. 
Thoſe fair baits theſe troub/e-futer ill uſe, 


Pretence of common the Ill courſe 
Mutt be caſt forth, | mY 1 l 


'Tro'vatous ad), 
confuſed ; diſorde 
gant word, but diſuſed, | 
| He along would fly 
Upon the treaming rivers, ſport to find: 
And oft would dare tempt the trowblour. wind, 
Soon at they this mock king did elpy, 
Their trends ftrife they finted by and by. 


Locke on Education. 


N It would not trouble me to be ſlaln for thee, but much — tor · 
. ney. 
They pertinaciouſly maintain, that afflictions are no real 4 


Tillotſon, 
| Though it is in vain to be troubled for that which I cannot 
| chuſe, yet I cannot chuſe but be afflicted. | Tillotſon. 
N 


He had credit enough with his maſter to provide for his own | 


Luke, x. 41. 
5. To give occaſion of labour to, A word of civility 


not trouble myſelf to prove that all terms are not definable, 
from that progreſs in infinitum which it will lead us into. Lockes 


Shakeſpeare. 


Shakeſpeare. 
An angel went down into the pool and troubled the water; who- 


obn, v. 4. 
God looking forth will trouble all his hoſt, Milton. 

Hear how the the ear employs ; 
Their office is the troubled air to take, Davies. 

Seas are trcubled when they do revoke 

Their flowing waves into themſelves again. Davies. 
It is not bare agitation, but the ſediment at the bottom, that 
troubles and defiles the water, ' South, 


The beſt law in our days is that which continues our judges 
during their good behaviour, without leaving them to the mercy 
of ſuch who might, by an undue influence, trouble and pervert the 
Addifon's Guardian. 


And imooth the waves, or ſwell the troubled main. Dryden. 


Milton. 


Fir- burn, and cauldron bubble. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 


Some new trouble raiſe, Milton, 
4. Uneaſineſs ; vexation, 
I have dream'd 
Of much offence and trouble, which my mind 
Knew never till this irkſome night. Milton. 


Tro'uBLER, 2. / [ from trouble. } Diſturber ; con- 


S 7 [4 nſer . 
Shateſp. 


good name and true honour z 
the lighter, popularity and applauſe z the more depraved, ſubjec- 
tion and tyranny ; as Is ſeen in great conquerors and wy of 

acons 


Waller. 
The ſword juſtly drawn by us can ſcarce lafely be ſheathed, till 
the power of the 2 treubler of our peace be pared, as to be 
| Atterbury, 


To thee it thall deſcend with better quiet, Shbaheſpeare. 
| He muſt be very wile that can forbear bcing troubled at things 
very troubl;ſeme, Tillotſon. 


Though our patlage through this world be rough and trouble- 
ſome, yet the trouble will be but ſhort, and the re and content- 


ment at the end will be an ample recompence. Atterbury. 
3. Burdenſome ; tireſome ; weariſome. 
My mother will never be eyoubleſome to me. Pope. 
4. Full of teaſing buſineſs, 


All this could not make us accuſe her, though it made us almoſt 
pine away for ſpight, to loſe any of our time in ſo trund/c/ome an 


Sidney« 
5. Slightly haraſſing. | 
They, eas'd the putting off 
Theſe trouble diſguiſes which we wear. Milton, 


care Henry IV. 


That her to fee ſhould be but tronbleſeme. Spenſer, | 
7. Importunate ; teaſing, 
Two or three ?roud{ejeme old nurſes never let me have a quiet 


. Arbut note | 

Txrxo'untESOMELY. adv. [from troubleſome.) Vexa- 
tiouſly ; weariſomely ; unſeaſonably ; importunately, 
"Though men will not be ſo crowblyſomely critical as to correct 
others in the uſe of words z yet, where truth is concerned, it can 
de no fault to delire their explication. | Locke 


The lord treaſurer complained of the rroubleſomeneſt of the place, 
for that the exchequer was ſo empty : the chancellor anſwered, 
Be of good cheer, tor now you ſhall fee the bottom of your buli- 


Bacon. | 


Tro'vnLE-STATE. % [trouble and Rate.) Diſturber 


Daniel: Civil War. 
from trouble. } Tumultuous ; 
z put into commotion, An ele- 


Spenſer. 
Sperſer. 


T R U 
No other noiſe, nor 


As ſtill are wont © annoy 
Might there be heard. 


, le's tronblous cries, 
walled town, 


wy a tall ſhip toſſed in ereublour ſeas, Sperfer, 
om raging winds threaten to mal 
W rough rocks. e 95 . 
Then, maſters, look to ſee a rroyb/. . 
x Onl one ſupply = 8 85 Shabefpiare, 
In four years troublous and expenſive reign, | Dani 
p " 
Tro VER, u. he [ trouver, French.] In the com | 
law, is an action which a man hath a i 


having found any of his goods refu A Tn 


them upon demand, 
'TRouUGH. 2. /. [tnog, tnoh, Saxon; troch, 
_ Dani traug, Iſlandick; omit — 


Any thing hollowed and open longitudi 
upper ſide, | d eee 


owe}. 


The bloody boar 
That ſpoil'd your ſummer fields and fruitful vines, 
Swills your warm blood like waſh, and makes his erougs 
In your embowel'd boſoms. Shakeſpeare's Richard III 
They had no ſhips but big trongbs, which they call canoes, © 


Abbot's Deſcription o 
Where there is a good quick fall of CY 2 
trough of ſtone, of a good length, three foot deep, with one end 
upon the high ground, the other upon the low ; cover the trourh 
with brakes a good thickneſs, and caſt ſand upon the top of 
brakes, the lower end of the trougb wilt run like a ſpring of 
water. Hacen's Natural Hi 
Some log, perhaps, upon the water ſwam, 9. 
An uſeleſs drift, which rudely cut within, 
And hollow'd, firſt a floating trough became, 
And croſs ſome riv'let paſſage did begin, Didi 
That alſo is accounted virgin quickſilyer, which, havig 8 
need to paſs the fire, is ſeparated by water firſt in a ſieve, and af. 
terwards in a long trough, Brown's Travel 
The water difſolves the particles of falt mixed in the fone, an! 
is conveyed by long troughs and canals from the mines to Hall 
where it is received in vaſt ciſterns, and boiled off, 


To TROUL., v. u. 3 to roll, Dutch. ] See Troll. 
1. To move volubly. 8 


Bred only, and completed, to the taſte 
Of luſtful appetence; to ſing, to dance, 


To dreſs, and treul the tongue, and roll the eye. Mil, 
2. To utter volubly. | 
Let us be jocund, Will you trau the catch 
You taught me while-ere ? | Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt 


To Trouncs. v. a. [derived by Skinner from tronc ot 
tronſon, French, a club.] To puniſh by an indi. 
ment or information, 

More probable, and like to hold 
Than hand, or ſeal, or breaking gold; 
For which ſo many, that renounc'd 
Their plighted contracts, have been trount'd, Hudthrn. 
If you talk of peaching, I'll peach firſt: 1'l! trounce you for 
oftering to corrupt my honeſty,  Dryden's Spaniſh Frier, 

'TrROUSE. 1. |. (trout, French; traifſh, Erſe. 

Txo'uszRS. F Breeches ; hoſe. Sce TRoss zs. 

The leather quilted jack ferves under his ſhirt of mail; and to 
cover his troxſe on horſeback. + Spenſer en Ireland, 

The unſightlineſs and pain in the leg may be helped by wearing 
a laced ſtocking z a laced rrouſe will do as much for the thigh, 


Wijeman's Surgery 
Tour. 2. / tnuhe, Sax. rrofa, truta, trutta, Lat.) 
1. A delicate ſpotted fiſh, inhabiting brooks and quick 
ſtreams, © Ne, 
The pond will keep tront and ſalmon in their ſeaſonable plight, 


but not in their reddith grain, : Carewy 
Worſe than the anarchy at ſea, , 
Where fiſhes on each other prey; 
Where ev'ry trout can make as high rants __ 
Ober his inferiours as our tyrants, $qwift, 


2, be, ay: phraſe for an honeſt, or perhaps for a filly 
ellow. 

Here comes the trout that muſt be caught with tickling. Slat, 

To Trow. v. n. [xneoian, Saxon; froe, Daniſh.] | 

1. To think; to imagine; to conceive. A word now 

diſuſed, and rarely uſed even in ancient writers but 

in familiar language, 


What handſomenels, trozw you, can be obſerved in that ſpeech, 
which is made one knows not to whom ? . 

Is there any reaſonable man, trow you, but will judge it meeter 
that our ceremonies of Chriſtian religion ſhould be Popiſh, than 
Turkiſh or Heatheniſh ? Locle. 


To-morrow next 


We will for Ireland; and "tis time, I trow. Shakeſprare, 
O rueful day ! rueful indeed, I crow. Gaye 
2, To believe. AER 
| Lend lefs than thou oweſty | 
Learn more than thou troweſt. Shakeſp. King Lear. 


Taow. interject. [for I trow, or trow you. ] An excla- 
mation of inquiry. : 
Well, if you be not turn'd Turk, there is no more ſailing by tht 
What means the fool, tro? 


ſtar. 
Shakeſpearts 

TRo'wEL. 1. /. [truelle, Fr. trulla, Lat.] 

1. A trowel is a tool to take up the mortar with, and 
ſpread it on the bricks ; with which alſo they cutthe 
bricks to ſuch lengths as they have occaſion, and alſo 
ltop the joints. Moxon, 


This was dext'rous at his rere, 8 
That was bred to Kill a cow well. Siu fe 
2. It is uſed for any coarſe inſtrument. 
| How ſhall 1 anſwer you? 
Az wit and fortune will. a 
Or as the deſtinies decree. N 25 | 
— Well ſaid, that was laid on With a frotve/ Shakes 
The moſt accurate engravings or emboſſments ſeem ſuch rude, 
bungling, deformed works, as if they had been done with _ 


tock, or a trowel, 
Troy-wE'1GnrT, I, % [from Troier, Fr A kind of 
Txor. weight by which gold and bread 
are weighed, conſiſting of theſe !denominations: 3 
pound = 12 punces ; ounce = 20 penny weights; 
nnyweight = 24 grains. | 
P The Engliſh Ho.” ar make uſe of troy-avright il. 
ter the following manner: 


Grains |. 

20 |Scruple 
cn 

480 | 24 | 8 [Ounce] 
5780 | 288 | 96 12 Pound. 


The Romans left their. onnce in Britain, now our onde” 
ounce, for our troy ounce we had elſewhere. 


Trv"ant. . [treand, old Fr. trewwant, Dutch, 4 


vagabend.) An idler z one who 


wanders idly about. 
negledtin 


TRU TR U 1 R u 


neglectin his duty or employment. To play the 


To Tauber *. — | 9 8. i wh e At 2 
3 . . 4 . x, . d 
truant 7 ſchools, to ſtay from ſchool without leave. | boriouſly ve jog i u hd] * | — rr 4061 
; For my part, I may ſpeak it to my ſhame, No man is focure; but nigh ere 5 on. | . re * 
/ I have a fruant been to chivalry, ieee ee Ar Oy | The lovely iy mph had loſt het noſe Se. 
Though myſelf have been an idle truant, | + the king and miſtreſs Shore. Shakeſp. þ p 91 
N oF Y | L , | No ſooner was he fit to trudge 2. It ſeems to have had firſt at leaſt a neutral ſenſes. a 
Omitting e ſweet N e perfet But both made ready to diſlodge. | Hudibras. | girl; a laſs ; a wench. 
lothe mine age with angei-1 108 3. . Fo | 
boy "ng. ng alfa ——— Fro 4 | ans . trudged together, and about midnight 775 their * 2 the — 5 all the route, 
Shakeſpeare's Two Gentlemen of Verona. ' ; , range. pang proper late, 
Tdence would only Ace nkind into the 1 * : | Once a 648g rogue, tis true, I trod the ſtreet, ? | A white-hair d trull, of twenty years, ind | 
9 leaving the reſt to our induſtry, that we might nor Gold is 5 yo po AO es den': Juvena O | f 
e f . is the greateſt god. Dryden 1.1 In ſtat if h 8 
live * argon 4 . he Trolan ders Mere, r will know the truth muſt leave the banien os which 45 rallent gia for . na 1710 
And you like truants come too late aſhore, —Dryd. Aneid, TRUE Me ig minds rradge continually In, | Locke, | To be c:mpar'd with towniſh nymphe, 

Tav'enr adj. Idle; wandering from buſinels; 1 2253 fl. N. fl « [xneopa, tnupa, Saxon.] rie- por 1c i was to 7 Turberville. 
een l. Not falſe; not erroneous; agreeing with fact, or] 4 RV, LY. ady, [from true. | | 
Jotering- 3 Wich the narure of things | 5 1. —_— to truth; not falſely ; faithfully 3 ho- 

oh » Sedilog. anad me lend. bal 1 5 | thoſe he choſe the falſeſt two, neſtly. h 
hy a bluſhing cital of himſelf, e any | And fitteſt for to forge true ſeeming lies, Spenſer. They thought they might do it, not only willingly, becauſe they 
And chid his truant youth with ſuch a grace, 4 e er in ay w— when thou waſt born loved him; and truly, becauſe ſuch Indeed was 0 mind of the 
As if he maſter'd there a double ſpirit, nd, if the reſt be rue which I have heard, people z but ſafely, "becauſe ſhe who ruled the king was agreed 
Of teachings and of learning inflantly, Shateſpeare. Thou cam'ſt Rahe — 7 0 * thy legs forward, Sbaleſp. 1 HS 15 — e e lee 75 . 
Where thou ſeeſt a ſingle ſheep remain 1 ſp o untruth can ayail the patron for things truly are 
. N nere only. 5 Milton. moſt behoovefully ſpoken. ookeys 

E Nell Cots, 7 Really 3 without fallacy. 

Revenge the crime. Dryden. ages” , | ooley. iſdom alone is truly fair. 1 Milon, 
ANY, e to ber at 40 J. Not falſe; agreeing with our own thoughts. Such as are — 1 roar juſtified, and ſanQified, while 

fo TR , g about a coun 8 
try, French; truwanten, old German.] To idle at a 3» was from _= eu * falſehood; veracious. I they live, are truly holy, and, when they die, are perfectly — 

7 . x true Witneſs delivereth ſouls. Proverbs. ear, 
diſtance from duty; to loiter; to be 3 4 Genuine; real; not c f W | | F . 
— ; ; ounterfeit. 3. Exactly; juſtly. | 
A {pork np ny e one bed, 8 of The darkneſs is paſt, and the true light now ſhineth, 1 Jebn. Right reaſon is nothing elſe but the mind of man judging of 
0 y f $ at board. bakeſpeare. | Among unequals what ſociety things truly, and as they are in themſelves. Sout b. 

Tau ANTSHIP. 1. . ler alls, old Fr. from truant; ], Can fort? What harmony or true delight? Milton. | 4. Indeed: a ſlight affirmation, almoſt expletive, | 
truandi/e in Chaucer 1s beggary.] Idleneſs 3 negli- Unbind the charms that in flight fables lie, I have not undertaken it out of any wanton leaſure in mine 
gence z neglect of ſtudy or buſineſs. J. And teach that truth is true poeſy. | Corley. |, own pen; nor truly without often pondering with myſelf befote- 
The maſter ſhould not chide with him if the child haye done his Religion, as it is the moſt valuable thing in the world, ſo it gives | hand what cenſures I might incur. | Wotton, 
diligence, Wy, r 1 AN xt 1 2 as ak N who promote the practice of > by __ TRUMP, =. | [trompe, Dutch, and old French ; tromba, 

Tauss. 2. /. | tuber, Lat. ort of herb, ob. „ . AE” terbury. | Italian.) | 1 

, 7 5. Faithful; not perfidious; ſteady. | Et MET 

Tru'BTAIL. 7 F a 7 ſquat woman. Ainſw. ”" "My wen i, * at Milford, would Fs wings to follow it ! 1. A 9 3 an nn of warkike — | 

vr ench.} 7. [ ruga, 10W Lat. fregua, Ital. truie, old come _ be true. 5 5 Shakeſteare's C ymbeline. 3 1 plots Ne Ae _ "- ups ' Shakeſp, 

has 8 eee | Yet firſt to thoſe ychain'd in ſleep fi 

1. A temporary peace ; a ceſſation of hoſtilities. o young, my lord, and true. y , nl. 
2 a oro made between ſuperſtitious perſons, and ſuch A et it be ſo ; thy N then be thy dower. Sbabeſp. een, oe chunder 9 * 1 

3 ſerve God aright. | Hooker, 0 net ſee ; 5 | | 
They * vain to have fin pardoned, which ſeek not allo to oy _ roſe ee. * _ ks behold, The neighing Bed the ſoldiers cry, 422 

prevent ſin by prayer, even every particular ſin, by prayer againſt „Ae re 2h And ſounding trumps that ſeem'd to tear the ſky, Dryden. 

all ſin, except men can name ſome tranſpreſli herewi ' And waſh him freſh again with true love tears. S$bakeſp. |. | mp | . 
ought to $2.0 truce. be nn? A „ I'll rather die , | To por gage bad OW 70s NIN | 

All this utter'd : Deſerted, than oblige thee with a fact | Hereafter ſhall 4, 5 glorious ge 5 La 
With gentle breath, calm look, knees humbly bent, | Pernicious to thy peace, chiefly a(lur'd = | ZBut not more Innocent. ; 
Could not make truce with the unruly ſpleen Remarkably ſo late of thy ſo true, When the archangel's trump ſhalt blow 
Of Tybalt, deaf to peace, : Sbakeſpeare. : So faithful, 3 ee K Milton's Paradiſe Loft. ! And ſouls to bodies join, 7 * 
This token ſerveth for a flag of truce e firſt great wor ; ' 
Betwixt ourſelves, and all our ee Shakeſpeare. * he ro gy ow er ergy re hp ; 1888 5 wag. e eee - To me — Ney. 
Men ſhall be lovers of thei ſel i 6d; en this fire is Kindled, both fides inflame it: all regard of | | , . 2 f zu 
Phan ar ni aaa np mate 7 merit is loſt in perſons employed, and -theſe only choſen that are wh 1 TRE 5 5 4 2 4 * 
Leſt the truce with treaſon ſhould be mixt true to the party. | Temple. | — 0a i aka 2 
"Fils my concern to have the tree betwixt. FO, Dryden. Smil'd Venus, to behold her own true knight "I race of hearts triumph, F * A winning card; a 
Shadwell till death true dulneſs would maintain; Odtain the conqueſt, though he loſt the fight. Dryden. | card that has particular privileges in a game. 
And in his father's right, and realm's defence, | True to the king her principles are found; | Him Baſto follow'd, but his fate more hard, 
r hr con fk, . —— | | Boe 
"= "The Ds i 1 4 quiet. And ſeal'd her vow'd affection with her blood. Dryden. | She ſcarce Hato fates oe is 45 1 Seit. 
Truce to his refileſs th 4 h q The trueft hearts for Voiture heav'd with fighsz T; | 1 the laſt 
ghts, and entertain 5 3. To put to or upon the TRUUrs. 'lo put to the la 
eee | Mi Voiture was wept by all the brighteſt eyes. | Pope, a ren, 
Cickneſles, which in the latter years of his life gave him b te True to his charge, the bard preſerv'd her long expedient. 1 | 
7 Y 8 u 0 In honour's limits z ſuch the ow'r of ſong. 2 y We are now fut upon aur. laſt trump 3 the fox is earthed, but 1 
and ſeldom truce. Fill P ope mall ſend , in after | D 
TruciDa'T10N. 2. / [from zrucide, Lat.] The a& of ö. Honeſt; not fraudulent, 3 N aan raider eg, ip | pan. 
killi 5 ran oy | The thieves have bound the true men : now could thou and, I To Tauur. wv. a. [from the noun, ] 3 OT 

ing. rob the thieves, and go merrily to London, it would be argument l 1. To win with a trump card. . 

8 e be — F Ital. trocar, for a _— ki _ 4 be , L F 4 ee Henry Iv. 2. To Tun P up. [from tromper , Fr. to cheat.] Te 
; y gaimaſius from Tewyny, fo get! ng Edwa as true and quit, p ' 


deviſe ; to forge, | | tae 1 pat | 
wen » 2 by exchange; to give one com- . bay _ CE mend ap” Shakes, TRUMPERY, . / [tromperic, French, a cheat.] 
75 ee be roar" give in exchange ; to exchinge. 7. rl truly conformable to a rule. 1. Something fallaciouſly {plendid 3 ſomething of 2 


: If all thoſe great painters, who have left us ſuch fair platforms, | | value than it ſeems. * 
The app Fr gold tar glaſſes, L'Eftrange. | had rigorouſly Aer it, they had made things is. regularly The trumpery in my houſe bring hither, | | 
o, miſer! go; for lucre ſell thy ſoul, true, but withal very unpleaſing. Dryden's Dufreſnoy. For ſtate to catch theſe thieves, Shakeſpeare's Tempaſt, | 
2 wares for wares, and trudge from pole to pole; g th drew ' | 2, Falſchood ; empty talk, | 
I pts Fe. +0 W Rs - 1 and gone, A circle regularly true. | Prior. Breaking into parts the tory of the creation, and delivering ie | 
1 &nabing left ws wh va "_ k ” 1b Dryden. Tickel's firſt book does not want its merit; but I was diſap- over in a myſtical ſenſe, wrapping it up mixed with other their 1 
Re 5 gar gan} truck and barter our goods, like the | pointed in my expeRation of a tranſlation nicely true to the ori-] own trumpery, they have Fs to obſcure the truth thereof. 

WE OD fi h » b | Swift. | ginal z whereas in thoſe parts where the greateſt exaQtneſs ſeems to Raltigh's Hiſtory of the World. 1 
TRUCK, 1. . rom the ver ] | x be demanded, he has been the leaſt careful, ' Arbutbnot. 3. Something of no value 3 trifles. : 2 1 
1, Exchange z tr affick by exchange, C 8, Rightful. | Embrios and idiots, eremits and friars, tie BY 

It is no leſs requiſite to maintain a truck in moral offices, than in They ſeize the ſceptre z White, black, and grey, with all their rrumpery. Milton. 48 
the common buſineſs of commerce. L'Eftrange. Then loſe it to a ſtranger, that the tru⸗ | 


5 Another cavity of the head was ſtuffed with billetdoux, pricked_ 

: age we oem I muſt have all of you ; heart for _—_ is an Wer Wy 3 might be born Ho dances, and other trumpery of the ſame nature. Adviſors 
u . | : ryden. arr'd of his right. h ilton, , 3 uit 
2. Pe Wooden wheels ſor carriage of cannon, |TxurBo'rN. adj. [true and born.) Having a right by e wy 1 fe 7 n n 6 + BY 
| Ainſworth, | birth to any title. ar be, AR IQArUMEnt OT MATUAL - MUNCH; IQNRESH [BY £28, it 


7. Tav'ertR. v. r. [This word is, I believe, derived  Where'er I wander, boaſt of this Lean, OR. What 's the buſineſ! | 
from trueſlebed, which is always under another bed.] N hangs ole n 4 ae Shateſpeare. | Phat ſuch a hideous hogs 5 parley ß N. 
To be in a ſtate of ſubjection or inferiority ; to yield; And ſtands upon the honour Ir hie birth, E The ſleepers of the houle ? + Shakeſpeare, 1 
to creep. e From off this briar pluck a white roſe with me. Shakeſpeare, If any man of quality will maintain upon Edmund earl of 1 
Shall our nation be in bondage thus , ; br ; Gloſter, that he is a manifold traitor, let him appear by the third 
a RES 1 ndage TruUEBRE'D. ag. [true and bred.) Of a right breed. | fund or che mampet Shohelhare's Tier Lear 
e * at ſrucRſes under us! Cleaveland. Two of them 1 know to be as truchred cowards as ever turned As dif we x 14j th , 2g * x 
or Which ſo many a legal cuckold hack; 11 2: UShaheſpeares $ GaIperit teuere a (RE (Fane! eee Vs. e 
Men Wigs _— mn ee and truchled. er Bauble do you call him ? he's a ſubſtantial ryuebred beaſt, brave- Haſto to their colours = ett he bobs | Cowley, 
Oditinate upon A wron oun 4 . 
tad rrockle ths apes os falls a foundation, n pets r e 


'E a p . *. a Ck His trumpet, heard in Oreb fince perhaps | 
Religion itſelf is forced to 1r1nckle to worldly policy. 2 TRUEHE ARTED. adj. [true and beart.] Honeſt ; faith- When God deſcended, and perhaps once more 


His zeal was not to laſh our crimes, ful. * | To found at gen'ral doom. Th angelick.blaſt 
But diſcontent againſt the times: I have known no honefter or truerbearted man: fare thee well. Filled all the regions. * | Milton. 
For had we made him timely offers, | | Shakeſpeare. J The laſt loud trumpet's wondrous ſound ; 
To raiſe his poſt or fill his coffers, Tauren. / Ae n 5h 10D 9 Shall through the regding tombs rebound, g 
Perhaps he might have truchlad down, TrxuzLo'vexnot, |} . / [erte, love, and knor.]|' © nd wake the nitions under ground, = Nees. 
Like other brethren of his gown. Swiſt. | 'TRUELOVERSKNOT g link drawn through __ 1. , Things of dawp-yol yo my 16 pate Ve | 
They were ſubdued and inſulted by Alexander's captains, and her with _ ore Eos oy But fe move more in lofty numbers told; 1 
ontinued under ſeveral revolutions a ſmall eruckling ſtate, of no other With many invo utions, conſidered as the em- W the loud trumpet which our courage ad, 
name till they fell under the Romans, - Swift, blem of interwoyen affection. We learg that ſound, ae well as ſenſe, perſuades, Waller, 
Tv" exLBBD, or trandlbed. v. . [properly troc- Pa od ergo» dio INI „ „ eee 
2 1 ith nots, an 359 1 
2 e rev d. ewe. A bed that runs That wall infoſe eternal ſprin 25 | Hudibras. , With ſhrilt notes of anger, 
ater raed ro woe ow i, |Trv'enzss. v. , [from true.) Sincerity ; faithfulneſs, | 9 228 
L — $ his chamber, his houſe, his caſtle, his ſtanding bed and The even carriage between two faQtions proceedeth not always of | Every man Is the maker of his own fortune, and muſt be in 
W Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. moderation, but of a trueneſs to a man's ſelf, with end to make ufe | ſome meaſure the trumpet'of His fame, | | Tatler. 
* 3 ſlain of both , F 20 eee ious 5 w— box: loud trumpet lound, | 
n the nour lain T4 64 wr | | the roofs all around | 
| He that is beaten may be 4d Txvzrz'unr. 1. 7. 12 and penny. ] A famihar] 155 The ſhrill echoes reboung. Pope, 
3 To lie in honour's trucklebed, Hudibras, | Phraſe for an honeſt fellow. 2, In military ſtyle, a trumpeter. 
N 8 CULR o CE , 1. J [iruculentia, Lat.] Pars. 2 thou ſo? art thou there, rache 4 TW He wiſely deſired, that a trumper might be firſt ſent for a paſs, 

« Savageneſs of manners. | , wes | lere R's \. , Clarendon, 
2. Terribleneſs of aſpect Tau'rrrz. 771 L. trulſe, French. Among our forefathers, the enemy, when there was a king in 
Tay nipset, : In Italy, the uſual method for the finding of rrufier, or ſubterra- | the field, demanded by a trumpet in what part lis reſided, that they 

RU CULENT, adj, [truculentus, Latin] | neous muſhrooms, called by the Italians tartvfali, and in Latin tu- | might avoid firing upon the royal pavillon. '' Addiſeto 
1. Savage; barbarous. bera terre, is by tying a cord to the hind leg of a pig, and drivin * . 

re ty is by ty | gofap 8| 3. One who celebrates; one who praiſes, 
2 barbarous Scythia, where the ſavage and truculent jphabit- | him, obſerving where he begins to root. Eq. Glorious followers, Who make chemlelves us trunpen of the 
I transfer themſelves from place to place in waggons, as they | TrUG. . he A hod for mortar. th , commendation of thoſe they follow, taint bufineſs\ for want of 


ITavuLi. . /. [rrulla, Italian. 


can find paſture, and live upon milk, and fleſh roaſted in the ſun 
at the pomels of their ſaddles. 0, | Kay. 


| (ſecrecy, and export honour from a man, and take him & return 


* 


2. Terri i. A lowwhiore; / a vagrant ſtrumpfet. | pe „„ Hint. oy B 
3. Homes cut | 95 | I'm ſure 1 ſcar'd © nokia — . — Shakeſpeare. a 3 Ae Ne 2 0 2 of 
Peſtilential frnlnacies, according to their groſſneſy, or ſubtilty, By the 3 * 1 75 | Dryden. 1 2 , F, 5 2 Nite nm an | *. Dryden, 
= more or lef ele plagues, ſonic of ſuch malignity, that | So Mevius, when he drain d his (cull, Te Tav"mrnr. by, a. [frompetter, Fr. from the noun.] 
enecate in two rt. A . "7 


3 Te celebrate ſome ſuburb truly. | 1 To publiſh by ſound of trumper ; to ptoclaim, 


4 


1 R U r „ 


hat 1 did love the Moor to liye with him, | 7 Tank. b. 4. [trenco, Latin.] To truncate 3 to) TAvST Tz. =. / [from ruft.] 
y downright violence to form my fortunes . aol z to lop, Obſolete. - 1. One entruſted with any thing. 1 
May trumpet to the world, ' Shakeſpeare's Othello, Large (tregns of blood out of the trunked Rock | Having made choice of ſuch a cohfeſſor that you n ; 
Why ſo tart a favour Forth guſhed, like water ftreams from riven rock. Spenſer. | ſoul with, fincerely open your heart to him ad look foe 
10 (rump ſuch good tidings! Sbalaſpeare. 5 | : K only as he is a trifice from God, commiſie.? and look hin 
They went with Wund of trumpet z for they did nothing but} T'xU'NKED. 4 . [from trunk.) Having a trunk. | niſterial deputy, to hears. Judge, and abi le an by hum as tis ny 
f +1" and trumpet all the reproaches they could 5 V he She is thick ſet with Rrong and well trunked trees. Havel, | ag e. 700%. 2 8 2 
rich. v Bacon's War with Spain, TxUNK-HOSE, „ 7. [trunk and boje ] Large breeches 2. One to whom ſomething is Wee 
„ „ N. %. 14 'D commit a ent. 
TrxuUMPETER, 2, / [from trumpet.] formerly worn, and behoof of another. jo ied for the uſe 
1. One who ſounds a trumpet, | The ſhort trunk-beſe ſhall ſhow thy foot and knee You are not the fuers of the publick Ulber 
, rumpetersy Licentious, and to common eye-ſight fre; have not right to petition in a crowd 1 leſ: i apd If you 
With brazen din blaſt you the ay car, | And with a bolder ſtride, and looſer air, the management of -affiiry, ' , lels to intermeddl: % 
Make mingle with our rattling tabourines. h vb nr | Mingled with men, a man thou muſt appear. Prior. | Ta u'sT ER. n. / [from uf.) One who nde. 
. oy returned, a herald and trumpeter from the 33 Tav'n NIONS, 1. 7. trognons, French. The knobs or“ Nor a ( A bs 9 truſts. 
Their men lie ſecurely intrench'd in a cloud bunchings of a gun, that bear it on the checks of a Fe 2 it naſe of your gyn. report 
And a trumpeter hornet to battle ſounds loud, Dryden, carriage. Bailey. Tay gainit yourlelt, Shakeſpeare; Hanls 
An army of trumpeters would give as great a ſtrength as this Txv's10N. u. * L rudo, Lat.] The ac; of chruſting or | * RV STINESS. . h [from truſt.) Honeſty ; fidelj x 
confederacy of tongue 32 wang. thee qe ay. A muſicians, alking, Ms | | faithfulneſs, en ty; 
content themſelves with animating their friends to battle, | ' ' the good qualities which lie diſperſed 
r yp cd Bxp rindi. dap rn Rp Cnr 
2, One who proclaims, publiſhes, or denounces. Taves. n. /; f troufe, French. ] how excellent is the mind, which ennobles them into virtue, able, 


Where there | pinion to be ted of virtue or greatneſs, C 8 ph | 
theſe — ene wp py Bacon's Elays. | 1+ A bandage by which ruptures are reſtrained from | Ta y%$71. x55, adj. [from truſ.] Uafaichgnl Coſwobygia, 


How came ſo many thouſands to fight and die in the ſame re- lapſing. | {tant : not to > Uncon. 
belllon ? why were they deceived into it by thole (piritual u. A hernia would ſucceed, and the patient be wt to the trouble uſe : be truſted. A word elegant, but Out of 
Peteri, who followed them with continual alarms of damnation it of wearing a tr. iJjemgn's Suite. 5 I beheld this fickle trvftleſs ſtate 


they did not venture lite, fortune, and all, in that which thoſe 2. Bundle ; any thing thruſt cloſe together, 


\ South, . Or vain world's glory flirting to and fro, 
eee A ih, Aiyfworth. |= Benin ed d xs duck, -f, adj, {from crap. 8 
1. U"MPET<FLOWER, u. 7 [ bignenia. ] A tubulous As belles and babies, and glaſſes in his packe. Spenſer. , 1. Honeſt ö faichful; true; fit to he truſted. 
flower | M. ler. The rebels firſt won the plain at the hill's foot by aſſauſt, and This daſtard, at the battle of Polctiers, 
bg 3 4 | then the even ground on the top, by carrying up great _ of Before we met, or that a ſtroke was given, 
Tx U MPET-TONGUED, ad) 0 [ trumpet and feng ue. ] hay before them, tv dead their ſhut, | Carew. Like to a truſty "{quixe, did run away. Sbakeſ 
Having wan, Ei vociferous as a trumpet, An aſs was wiſhing for a mouthful of freſh graſs to knap upon, This truſty ſervant * 
his Duncan's virtues in exchange for a heartleſs truſs of ſtraw, | L'Eftrange. Shall paſs between us. Shakeſpeare's lr 
wil lead, like angels trumpet; forgets ate Mackrh on = one devoured a 1, of lallet, and drank a full bottle : plan Arey ag Feber Fug! ſpeech of the truſty, and taketh awa the 
he deep damnation of his ta Jutz oft. ul. Macbeths to her ſhare. Addiſon's Spectator, nderſtanding or the aged. ob, xii, 
Tru'MPyLIKE, adj, Reſembling a trumpet, 3. Trouſe ; breeches, Obſolete, 3 FOR Gugonar i 509 bn i Dos. 1455 i 
4 = 1 f ö r u \ owed in to hi buried 
lu ach and —— of braſſe, a yoyce cee To Tauss. v. 4. [troufſer, French.) To pack up] der ground by the hands of his moſt truſty 1 Aldi | 
To Truſncate, v. 4. [trunco, Latin] To maim ; cloſe together, | 2. Strong; ſtout ; ſuch as will not fail. 
A 2 e N * 17 , 8 765 - * urs N 2 PANS and untight, in When he ſaw no power might prevail, 
Pur . this author is well groun ely framed, and ſtrongly truſſed His truſty ſword h led to his aid, « 
l'xunca'ri0N. 1. / [from /runcate.] Ihe act of lop-| up together, , 2 | The herhing ders pohly ee ty'd Spenſer 
ping or maiming. Some of them ſend the ſcriptures before, truſs up bag and bag- The truſty weapon fits on ev'ry fide, 5 Dryden's Arid 
Tau'nentok, . J [rrongon, French.) 8 themſelves in a readineſs, that they may fy from oO TRUTH. . / V Saxon. ] . 
a : . vo . 2 . 
1. A ſhort ſtaff; a club; a cudgel. You might have croſſed him and all his apparel inte ap vel-ſkin. | l- The contrary to fal chood conformity of notions to 


With his truncheon he fo rugely (troke Shakeſpeare's Henry Iv. things. 


Cymacles twice, that twice him fore'd his toot revoke, §penſ. : All cruths are equal, veritas non recipi j 
Set limb to limb, and thou art far the leſſer; 8 SE ray : Runick. ] That men 8 at the tobe Ay 1 Kae 
Thy hand is but a finger to my fiſt; 1. Confidence ; rehance on another. a punctual truth. : _ 
Thy leg is a ſtick compared with this tyrunbron, Sbaleſp. What a fool is honeſty! and 7%, his worn brother, a very Perſuaſive words, impregn'd 2 
The Englith flew divers of them with plummetz of lead tied ſimple gentleman, Shakeſpeare. With reaſon to her ſceming and with truth, Mit: 
to a trunchoon of aft by a cord. Hayward. My misfortunes may be of uſe to credulous maids, never to put This clue leads them through the mizmaze of opinions and ang 
One with a broken trunchcon deals his blows, den.] too much truſt in deceitful men. Sevift, thors to 1ruth and certainty, q 6 7 
2. A ſtaff of command. 2. Charge received in confidence. 2. Conformity of words to thoughts. £2 
1 The hand of Mars Lxpe&t no more from fervants than Is juſt ; Shall truth fail to keep her word? Miltn 
Beckon'd with fiery rruncheon my retire, Shakeſpeare. | Reward them well, if they oblerve their truſt, Denham. Truth is the joining or ſeparating of figns, as the things fi I 
No ceremony that to gieat ones "longs, In my wretched caſe 't will be more juſt | agree or diſagree, ; . 1 k 
The marſhal's trncheon, nor the judge's robe, Not to have promis'd, than deceive your truſt, Dryden. 3. Purity from falſehood - ocke, 
Become them with one half ſo good « 2 for Maul & ve lervants may be called to an account who * broken 80 5 ow — 85 | 
As mercy does. Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſure, elr truſs. enant. Let it be ſo, th 
* s \ / { ins ; 5 POE "= iruth be th d . 
To Tau'ventox. v. a. [from the noun.] To beat| 3 er 3 4. Right opinion. e S s 
with a tru ncheon. ; Equal in ſtrength. Alilon, But, lelt-devated from the prime of youth 


Captain ! thou abominable cheater ! If captains were of my 


To life ſequeſter'd, and aſcetic tyutb, 
mind, they would trurcheon you out of taking their names upon 


4. Credit given without examination, With faſting mortify'd, worn out with tears, 


you before you earned them. Shaheſpeare. lacs Wo p 8 P On ne aſſent by _— And bent beneath the load of ſev'nty years. Harte, 
Trxuncuzonk'iR, . / [from truncbeon.] One armed| 5, Credit on promiſe of payment. 5. F idelity ; conſtancy. | DG” 
with a truncheon, , * ſuch is time rg takes on truſt | 1 thoughts of paſt pleaſure and truth, 
1 0 U 
Imiſt the meteor once, and hit that woman, who cried out, | Our youth, our joys, our all we have, 6 Honeſty b . blellipgs below. Wha” ; Seng. 
Chibs ! when 1 might ſee from far ſome forty truncheencers draw to And pays us but with age and dutt. Raleigh, | * © Ti , I i a 
her ſuccour, Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 6. Something committed to one's faith. ” e Soong 25 Barba the court; 
To 'Iru'nDis. wv. u. | trondeler, Picard French z They cannot ſee all with their own eyes; they muſt commit That malice bears Jown truth, | ts 
rnendl, a bowl, Saxon.) To roll ; to bowl along. many great tryftx to 1 — Bacon. | 7, It is uſed ſometimes by way of conceſſion, | 
In the four firſt It is heaved up by feveral ſpondees Intermixed = 1 ; She feld, ruth, Lord: yet the crumbs which fall. 
with proper breathing places, and at late trund(cs down in a conti- Las 8 * or * wr. charms, WP OY yet the dogs eat of the 1 
nued line of dattyls, Addiſon's SpeFtator, 4 8 uſt of ſilence . Milton's Agoniſt 8. ExaQneſs ; conformity to rule. 
T l 3 wg LK, 1. /. [rnenbl, Saxon.] Any round rolling | Our raking of a truſt doth not engage us to difobey 'owr Lords Ploughs zo go true depend much upon * — 
thing, : or do any evil thing. | ettl;0well, 3 14 wy 
TRu'nDLE-TALL, . / Round tail. 7. Depoſit ; ſomething committed to charge, of which 9. Reality ; real ſtate of things, 
Avaunt, you cyr; | J* given. N In truth, what ſhould any prayer, framed to the miniſter's hand, 
Hound or ſpaniel, brache or lym, Although the advantages one man poſſeſſeth more. than another require, but only ſo to be read as behoveth ? Hooker, 
Or bobtall bike, or trundle-tail, Sbateſp. King Lear, | | os a 775 N. There are innumerable cruths with which we are wholly unac- 
| 4 may be called his property with reſpect to other men, yet with uainted Beatti 
Tavnk, . J. ler uncus, Lat. treue, Fr 4 reſpect to God they are only a ruf. Swift 4 q . a _ 
1. The body of a tree. 18 Confidence in ſuppoſed honeſty 10. Of Turn, or in Txurz. In realit ). 
| He was & 3 Behold, 1 e daughter unto thee of ſpecial truſt ; Jena, Lord, the Yings of Athol have deſtroyed the nationt, 
The ivy, which had hid my princely crank, wherefure do not entreat . evil. f Tit, x. 14. | TP 1 EI IR. rv 8 
And ſuekkt my verdure out an N. Shatefpeare, | 9, State of him to whom ſomething is entruſted. RUTINA TION. u. % [fratina, Latin. | The aft of 
About the wolly tren I wound me foong 1 ſerve him truly, that will put me in 77 fl. Shak. King Lea weighing ; examination by the ſcale, | 
high from ground the branches would require 2 Being tranſplanted out of Na cold barren dloceſe, he . of | rea ey miſtake if they diſtinguiſh not the ſenſe of leyity un» 
Seen ene n the opilid b. L L. ine beer cee 1 rg of We 5 els rs 
Does round their eee her purple clullers twine, = Dryden, To Lausr. v. 4. [from the noun, L To Try. v. a. [trier, French. | 
Some of the large! trees have feeds wo bigger than ſome di- | 1+ 'To place confidence in; to contide in. 1. T6 examine; to make experiment of. 
minytive plante, and yot every feed is a perfecl plant, with a , I'd be torn in pieces cre Id tre a woman Sore e h ve 1d me Gahti ; 
branches, and leaves, incleſe in a ſhell. ; Bentley, With wind. | Ben Jonſon. e yg * ny 4 0 428 FE Shake, 
a. Ihe body without the limbs of an animal. 2. To believe; to credit. r IR 
"The charm and yenom which they drunk Give me your hand : ruf me, you look well. Shak . Not being tried and tutor'd in the world. Sbalgptert. 
Thelr blood with tec ret filth intocted hath To admit in confidence to the power o i Doth not th ob 
Being viffuſed through the fentolets trad. Spenſer 3. Whe l 40 mr A © power vip 4 any f 7 4 1 geh not the ear try 8 504 9 . 
: — - $ © n you Ie down, a ſhort prayer commit yourſelf into] 2, Jo experience; to aſſay; to have edge or ex- 
But batch Leer wad en ee li. | Nee, NG. 
From this bare, Wither'd reel. Shale here Henry IV. wins, oben 8 Thou know'it only good; but evil haſt not 504. Mita. 
J The main body of any thing. 4. To commit with confidence. | Or? : te Le — Os mol bg. 
he large tue of the veins ditcharge the refluent blood into] 'Give N e, and mak | Y yan heat, or Scythian cold, 
: Wk ive me good tame, ye pow'rs, and make mo juſt, With me the rocks of Scylla you have td, 
the next Nee e, and Co on to the heart, Ray. This much the rogue to publick ears will eryft : Th' inhuman Cyclops, and his den defy's ; 
4. 1 tus) BN aa 15 Fw, ſometimes 1 N then n W mighty Jove, ere What greater ills hereafter can you bear? Dryden. 
C co nly lined w —_—_ atthy uncle from this world remove * 0 : _ j | +l 
Nolther prels, cotter, cheſt, end, well, 454 he hath an hom with your pow'r and fortune, Sir, you truſt, 7 3 * 3 © 7 jud ela tribunn! 
abſtract fur the remembrance of och places. Shate/prares Now to (ſpe; is vain, Dryden, ++ T br Bey 4 eil 16141 tri Anni. 6 
Some odd fantatek lord would fain 5 To venture confidently, | | $+ 1 pron to à decihon: with ot em hatical. a 
Carry In esd, and all my drudgery do. Dryden, Fool'd by thee to wx thee from my ſide. Muren. Nicanor, hearing of their courageoufnefs to fight for their coun- 
Where a young man learned to dance, there happened to itand | 6, To ſell upon credit, | try, gurſt not try the matter by the ſword. ö 2 Mac. ln. 
an old test In the room ei the Idea of Which had io mixed infelf | T. Tu usr. v. x I'll y it ent, and give no quarter. Dryd. Don Stau. 
with the turns of all his dances, that, though he could dance en- 1 6. To act on as a teit. 


cellently well, yet It was only whilt that et wan there nor 1. To be confident of ſomething future, The fire ſev'n times tried this; 


cauld he perform well in any other places unlels thaty or tome fuch I to come unto you, and ſpeak Face do face, 2 Jobs. Sev'n dimes cried that judgment is, 
other tent, had its due polition in the rooms Heede. From this grave, this duſt, Which did never chuſe amiſ:i., Shakeſpeerts = 
Your poem ſunk, | My God ſhall raite me up, | rruft. Raligb. Ba-ure he who firſt the paſſage try d | 
And tent in quires to line a fend! Whom 1 brate to be my friend, all 1 had was in his power, In harden' d. oak his heatt did hide, 
It Alu you be diipon'd to rhyme, and by God's blefling I was never deceived in my truſt, Fell, And ribs of iron arm'd lus ſide. Dryden. 
Qs try your hand a fecond time, „ Se.. To have confidence; to rely z to depend without | 7. To bring as to a teſt. 
$+ The proboſcis of an elephant, or other animal, doubt. The trying of your faith workech patience, —& J .. 
Leviathan that at his gills The iſles ſhall wait upon me, and on mine arm ſhall they ruff. 1 — open to themſelves at length the way 
Draws Ing and at his rant touts out a fea. Afilton, | ; . Lab, li. 5. Up hither, under long obedience fd. Mitten 
Wuhan elephant galt elephant did rear The Lord is a duckler'to all that t. In him, am. x34). | 8. To effay ; to attempt, | 
His trend and castles Juftled In the alr, Sin ne'er ſhall hurt them mote who rightly ern | Let us try advent'rous work. | Ai 
Neri Dryden. [In this hiv (atlsfaRtiod. © Miken. | 0. To purify; to refine. 
6. Alon wbathrough which pellets of clay are blown. | 3- To be credulous ; to be won to confidence. After life | 
In rolls of parchment tende, the mouth being laid to the one | | Well you may fear too farm |; | Try'd in ſharp tribulation, and refig'd 
end and the ear to the others the found du heard much farther than ——ZY ater than tre too fare Shakyſpearc. | By faith and faithful works, 1 Miiteve 
—— trek, the longer It le ane 4h ob lickty of the | „ e Og moan. | 
a © ee » « corgain Urn mp gout ewe us what an honeſt man ie to 0 ealt her cares, the force of ſleep the tris: 
bitter and wore Forclly the alt drives the f. Rape} enyf to that keeps = _— amy, L Krenge. | il wakes Yer mind, though lumber fell her ce. , 


T U F. 
7 Tax. v. He To endeavour; to attempt; to make 


| 


Witton. | 
Weoelaft on. 


_ He firſt deceas'd, ſhe for a little rd 
To live without him, lik'd it not, and died. 
and try», | 
ruB. 1. £1 zobbe, tubbe, Dutch.] 
A large open veſtel of wood. 
j In the Eaſt Indies, if you ſet a tub of water open in a room where 
cloves are kept, it will be drawn dry in twenty-four hours. 
Bacon's Natural Hi ory. 
They fetch their precepts from the Cynick tub. ilton, 
Skilful coopers _ their tubs 
With Lydian and with Phrygian dubs. Hudibras. 
2. A ſtate of ſalivation ; ſo called, becauſe the patient 
"was formerly ſweated in a tub. 
Seaſon the ſlaves 
For tubs and baths, bring down the roſe-check'd youth 
To th' tub-faſt, and the diet. Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
Tusk. 1. /. [tube, Fr. tubus, Latin.] A pipe; a 
fiphon ; a long hollow body. | 
There bellowing engines with their fiery tubes 
Diſpers'd æthereal forms, and down they fell. Roſcommon. 
A ſpot like which aftronomer 
Through his glaz'd optick tube yet never ſaw, Milton, 
This bears up part of it out at the ſurface of the earth, the reſt 
through the tubes and veſſels of the vegetables thereon, 


Ty'BtRCLE. #. /. [?ubercule, Fr. from tuberculum, 
Latin.) A ſmall ſwelling or excreſcence on the bo- 
dy; a pimple. J | 

By what degrees the trbercles ariſe, 
How flow, or quick, they ripen into ſize. Servell, 

A conſumption of the lungs, without an ulceration, arrives 
through a ſchirroſity, or a crude tubercle, Harvey. 

Ty"BEROSE, #./. A flower, 

The talks of tubereſe run up tour foot high, more or leſs ; the 
common way of planting them is in pots in March, in good earth. | 

"Mortimer"s Huſbandry. 
Eternal ſpring, with ſmiling verdure, here 
Warms the mild air, and crowns the youthful year; 
The twberofe ever breathes, and violets blow. Garth, 

Tu'BEROUS. adj. [tubereux, Fr. from tuber, Latin. ] 
Having prominent knots or excreſcences. 

Pats of tuberous hæmatitæ ſhew ſeveral varieties in the cruſts, 
ſtriature, and conſtitution of the body, Woodward, 

Tu'BULAR. adj. [from tubus, Latin.) Reſembling a 
pipe or trunk; conſiſting of a pipe; long and hol- 
low; fiſtular. 

He hath a tubular or pipe-like ſnout reſembling that of the hip- 
pocampus, or horſe- fiſh. | Grew's Mu um. 

Tu'BULATED, Nad. from tubulus, Lat.] Fiſtular; 

Tu BULOUS, longitudinally hollow. 

The teeth of vipers are ted for the conveyance of the poiſon 
into the wound they make; but their hollowneis doth not reach to 
the top of the tooth, Derbam's Phy ico-Theolog y. 

Tu“ uE. 1. J. [tubulus, Latin.) A ſmall pipe, or 
fiſtular body. 

As the ludus Helmontii, and the other nodules have in them ſea- 
ſhells that were incorporated with them during the time of their 
formation at the deluge, ſo theſe ſtones had then incorporated with 
them teſtaceous tubules, related to the ſiphunculi, or rather the ver- 

miculi marini, Moodsvard on Falſili. 

Tuck. n. /. [tweca, Welſh, a knife; ee, French ; 
focco, Italian.) | 

1. A long narrow ſword. 
It he by chance eſcape your venom'd tuck, 
Our purpoſe may hold there. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
'Theſe being prim'd, with force he labour'd 
To free 's ſword from retentive ſcabbard; 
And after many a painful pluck, 
From ruſty durance he bail'd tuck. 


2. A kind of net. 


The tuck is narrower meſhed, and therefore ſcarce lawful with 
a lor g bunt in the midit, Carew. 


70 Tuck. v. a. [from trucken, German.] To preſs. 


| | Skinner, 
1. To gather into a narrower compaſs; to cruſh toge- 

ther; to hinder from ſpreading. 
She tucked up her veſtments like a Spartan virgin, and marched 
direly forwards to the utmoſt ſummit of the promontory. Addi. 
The ſex, at the ſame time they are letting down their ſtays, are 
tucking up their petticoats, which grow ſhorter and ſhorter every 
Addiſon's Guardian, 
their garments to the 
Addiſon. 


o 
# 


Hudibras. 


ay. 
The following age of females firſt tucked up 
elbows, and expoſed their arms to the air, 
Dick adept! euck back thy hair, 
| And I will pour into thy ear. 
2. To incloſe, by tucking cloaths round. 
Make his bed after different faſhions, that he may not feel every 
little change, who is not to have his maid always to lay all things 
in print, and tuck him in warm.  Lockeon Education. 
70 Tuck. v. n. To contract. A bad word. 
An ulcer diſcharging a naſty thin ichor, the edges tuck in, and 
growing ſkinned and hard, give it the name of a callous ulcer, 
: Sharp's Surgery. 
Tu"cktR. 2. /. A ſmall piece of linen that thades the 
breaſt of women. | 
A temale ornament by ſome called a tucker, and by others the 
neck-pirce, being a ſlip of fine linen or muſlin, uſed to run in a 
ſmall kind of ruffle round the uppermoſt verge of the ſtays, 
Addiſon's Guardian, 
Tu"cktETSONANCR. u. /. The ſound of the tucket. 
An ancient inſtrument of muſick. 
Let the trumpets ſound 
The tucketſnance and the note to mount. 
Turi. nf, [tuyean, French. 
Tu'rsD AY. 3. . ba her „Saxon; cuy, Saxon, is 
Mars.] The third day of the week. | | 
TUFT. . / [taffe, French, 
1, A number of threads or ribbands, flowery leaves, or 
any ſmall bodies joined together, 
Upon ſweet brier, a fine tuſt, or bruſh of moſs of divers co- 
lours, you thall ever find full of white worms. Bacon, 
It is notorious for its goatith ſmell, and rfes not unlike the beard 
of that animal, More againſt Atheiſm. 
A tuft of daifies on a flow'ry lea, Dryden. 
Near a living ſtream their manſion place 
Edg'd round with moſs and rwfts of matted graſs. Dryden. 
The male among birds often appears in a creſt, comb, a ruft of 
feathers, or a natural little plume, erected like a pinnacle on the 
tp of the head, Addiſon's Speftator. 
2. Acluſter; a plump. 
Going a little aſide into the wood, where many times before ſhe 
delighted to walk, her eyes were ſaluted with « tft of trees ſo cloſe 
let together, as with the ſhade the moon gave through it, it might 
breed a fearful kind of devotion to look upon its Sidney. 
My houſe is at the tuft of olives hard by. $hateſpeare. 
An-iſland lie 
Girt with th* unmeaſur'd fea ; ani is fo nie, 
That in the mid 1 ſaw the ſinoke ariley 
| Through rafts of trees, 


Prior. 


Shakeſp. Hen, V. 
The anus. Skinner, 


Chapman. 


Woodward's Natural Hiſtory. | 


TUM 


With high woods the hills were crown'd g 
th tufts the valleys, and each fountain nde | 


Wi 

With borders long the rivers, Milten's Paradiſe Left, 

Under a tuft of hade, that on a green OY 

Stood whiſp'ring ſott, by a freſh fountain fide 

They ſat them down. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt, 

To Turr, v. a. To adorn with a tuft. 
word, not authoriſed by any competent writer. 

Sit beneath the ſhade | 


Of ſolemn oaks, that tt the ſwelling mounts, 
Thrown graceful round, 


TurTA'FFETY. . 
lous kind of filk. 
His cloaths were ſtrange, tho' coarſe, and black, tho? bare: 
Sleeveleſs his-jerkin was, and it had been 
Velvet: but it was now, ſo much ground was ſeen, 
D Become tufftaffery. Donne. 
Tu'rTED. adj. from ft.] Growing in tuſts or cluſters. 
There does a ſable cloud 
Turn forth her filver lining on the night, 
And caſt a gleam over this tufted grove, 
Towers and battlements it ſees, 
Boſom'd high in tufted trees, 
Where perhaps ſome beauty lies 
The cynoſure of neighbouring eyes. 
Midſt the deſert truitful fields ariſe, 
That, crown'd with tuſted trees and ſpringing corn, 
þ Like verdant iſles the table waſte adorn, Pope. 
Tur rv. adj. [from t.] Adorned with tufts. A 
word of no authority. 
Let me (trip thee of thy tufty coat, 4 
Spread thy ambroſial ſtores, Thomſon's Summer, 
To Tus. wv. a. [xeigan, zeogan, Saxon, ] 
1. To pull with ſtrength long continued in the utmoſt 
exertion ; to draw. 
No more twg one another thus, nor moil yourſelves; receive 
Priſe equal; conqueſts crown ye both: the liſts ro others leave, 
Chapman's Iliad. 


Thomſon. 
from tied and taffety.] A vil- 


Milton. 


Milton. 


Theſe two maſly pillars 
With horrible confuſion to and fro | 
He gg d, he ſhook, tili down they came, and drew 
Upon the heads of all that tat beneath 


The whole roof after them, with burſt of thunder. Milton. 
Take pains the genuine meaning to explore, 
There tweat, there ſtrain, tug the laborious oar. Roſcommon. 
2, To pull; to pluck. 
2 Prieſt, beware thy beard; 1 5 
I mean to tug it, and to cutf you ſoundly, Shak, Henry VI. 


There leaving him to his repoſe, 
Secur'd from the purſuit of tocs, 
And wanting nothing but a ſong, 
And a well tun'd thembo hung 
Upon a bough, to eale the pajn 


Thus galley-ſlaves tg willing ac their oary 
Content to work in protpect uf the ſhore; 
But would not work at all, if not conſtrain'd before. Dryden. 
We have been erging a great While againſt the ſtream, and have 
almoſt weathered our point; a ſtretch or two more will do the 
work z but if, inſteal of that, we flacken our arms and drop our 
oars, we ſhall be hurried back to the place from whence we ſet out. 
Addijon on the War. 
2. To labour; to contend ; to ſtruggle. 
Cait your good Cuunicis 
Upon his pallionz let myielt and fortune 
Tug for the time to come. Sbabeſp. Winter's Tale, 
His face is black and full of blood, 
His hands abroad diſpiay'd, as one that graſpt 
And tugꝝ'd for life. - Shakeſp. Henry VI. 


a no lels magnanimous than conſtant pertinacy. Howe. 


Go now with ſome daring drug, 
Bait thy diſeaſe, and while they rugs 
Thou to maintain the crael trite, 
Spend the dear treaſure of thy lite, Craſhanv. 


Tus. . / [from the verb.] Pull performed with the 
utmoſt effort. 
_ Downward by the feet he drew 
The tremb ing daſtard : at the tug he falls, 
Valt ruins come along, rent from the ſmoking walls. Dryden, 
Tu'cGER. . / [from tug.) One that tugs or pulls 
hard, | | 


Tu1'T1ON. 3. J [tuitio ; from tueor, Lat.] Guardian- 
ſhip ; ſuperintendent care; care of a guardian or 
tutor, 

A folly for a man of wiſdom to put himſelf under the twition of a 

beaſt, Sidney. 
They forcibly endeavour to caſt the churches, under my care and 
tuition, into the moulds they have faſhioned to their deſigns. 
| | King Charles. 
If government depends upon religion, this ſhews the peſtileptial 
deſign of thoſe that attempt to disjoin the civil and eccletialtical in- 
tereſts, ſetting the latter wholly out of the tuit ion of the former. 
Seuth's Sermons, 
When ſo much true life is put into them, freely talk with them 
about what molt delights them, that they may perceive tnat thoſe 
under whoſe tuition they arc, arc not enemies to their ae 
oc xe. 

TU'LIP. =. /. [tulipe, Fr. tulipa, Lat.] A flower, 
The properties of a good tulip are, 1. It ſhould have a tall ſtem, 

2. The flower ſhould conſiſt of ſix leaves, three within, and three 

without, the former being larger than the latter. 3. Their bottom 

ſhould be proportioned to their top; their upper part ſhould be 
rounded off, and not terminate in a point. 4. Ihe leaves when 
opened ſhould neither turn inward nor bend outward, but rather 
ſtaad ere ; the flower ſhould be of a middling ſize, neither over 
large nor too ſmall, 5. 'The ftripes ſhould be ſmall and regular, 
ariſing quite from the bottom of the flower, The ehives ſhould 
not be yellow, but of a brown colour. They are generally divided 

into three claſſes, viz. preecoces, or carly flowers; medias, or mid- 

dling flowers; and ſerotines, or late flowers. The early blowing 

tulips are not near ſo fair, nor rife halt to high as the late ones, but 

arc chiefly valued for appearing fo early in the ſpring. Miller. 
The ti opens with the riling, and ſhuts with the ſetting ſun, 

Hakhewill, 

Why tulips of one colour produce ſome of another, and, running 

through all, till eſcape a blue, Brawn's Vulgar Errours. 

Tu't1PTREE, 2. / A tree. 0 


To TU MBLE. v. n. {tomber, Fr. temmelen, Dutch; 
tombolare, Italian. ] 


1. To fall; to come ſuddenly and violemtly to the 
ground, 
Though the treaſure 
Of nature*s germins rumble all together, 
Anſwer me. 
To ſtand or walk, to riſe or rumble, 
As matter and as motion jumbie. 
Siſyphus lifts his ſtone up the hill; which carried to 
immediately tumbles to the bottom. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Prior. 


the top, it 
All. 


A doubttul | 


| His twgg'd ears ſuſfer'd with a trains Hudibras, 
To Tus. v. u. : 
1. To pull; to draw. 
The meaner ort will tag luſtily at one oar. Sandys, 
There 1s twgging and puliing this way and that way. More. 


They long wreſtled and ſtrenuouſſy tugg'd for their liberty, with 


2. To fall in great quantities tumultuouſſy. 

When riches come by the courſe of inheritance and teftaments, 
they come tumbling upon a man. Bacon, 

3. J roll about. 


I ſaw at the bottom of one tree a gentleman bound with many 
garters hand and foot, ſo as well he.might tumble and toſs. Sidney. 
Glo'fter tumbled, and in falling (truck, me 
Into the Kron, billows of the main. Shake * Richard III. 
4: To play tricks by various librations of the body. 
Reform our ſenſe, and teach the men t* bey; 
They 'il leave their rumbling, if you lead the way, Nous. 
To TUMBLE. v. a. | 


1. To turn over; to throw 

tion. | 

When it came to the ears of Maximilian, and 1dmbling It over 

and over in his thoughts, that he ſhould at one blow be defeated 
of the marriage of his daughter and his own, he loſt all patience, 

Bacen's Henry VII. 

A man by tembling his thoughts, and forming them into expreſ- 

ſions, gives them a new fermentation, which works them into a finer 


body, Collier on P ridse 
Prior. 


— 


about by way of examina- 


They tumbled all their little quivers o'er, 
To chule propitious ſhafts, 
2, To throw by chance or violence. | 
The mind often lets itielf on work in ſearch of ſome hidden 
ideas; though ſometimes they are rouzed and tumbied out of their 
dark cells into open day-light by ſome turbulent paſſions, Loc he. 
3. To throw down, | 
Wilt thou ſtill be hammoring treachery, 
To tumble down thy huſband and thyſelf 
From top of honour to diſgrace's feet ? 
King Lycurgus, wh le he fought in vain 
His friends to free, was tumbſed on the plain. 
If a greater force than his holds him faſt, or tumbles him down 
he is no longer tree, 
Tu MBLE., . / [from the verb.] A fall. | 
A country-tellow got an unlucky tumble from a tree i why, ſays 
a paſlenger, I could have taught you a way to climb, and never 
hurt yourlelf with a fall. L Eftrangh 
Tu"MBLER. 1. /. [from tumble] 


1. One who ſhews poltures by various contortions of 
body, or feats of activity. 

What ſtrange agility and aCtiveneſs do common tumblers and 

dancers on the rope attain to by exerciſe ! Mint. 

Nic bounced up with a ſpring equal to that of the nimbleſt tum - 

| blers or rope-dancers, Arbuthnot. 
| Never by tuner thro' the hoops was ſhown 

Pepe. 


Shatopeatr, 


Such ſkill in palling all, and touching none. 


2. A large drinking glaſs, | 
Vu MBREL. 2. / [tomberean, Fr.] A dungtart. 


Twifallow once ended, get tumbrel and man, 
And compaſs that fallow as ſoon as ye can, 
My corps is in a twrbril laid, among 
The ti!th and ordure, and inclos'd with dung; 
That cart arreſt, and raiſe a common ery, 


Tie 


den. 


For tacred hunger of my gold I die. Dry 
What thall 1 do with this beaſtly tum go lie down and ſleep, 
you ſo. Congreves 
He ſometimes rode in an open tumbril. Tutler. 


weak pulle, rwmefattions in the whole body. 
To 'I'U"MEFY. v. a. [tamefacio, Lat.] To ſwell; to 
make to ſwell. | 
I applicd three ſmall eauſticks triangular aboyt the exmifſed joints 
Wiſeman's Surgery. 
A conſumption actually begun is when ſome paits of the lungs 
are knotted and twmeſieds Blackmore. 
A fleſhy excreſcence, exceeding hard and tumgfed, ſuppoſed to 
demand extirpation. h Sharp's Surgery. 
Tum, adj, [tumidus, Lat.] ” 
1. Swelling ; pufled 1 
2. Protuberant; raiſed above the level. 
So high as heav'd the rumid hills, fo low 
Down ſunk a hollow bottom broad and deep, ; 
Capacious bed of waters, Mi 
3. Pompous ; boaſtſal ; puffy ; falſely ſublime, | 
Though ſuch expretſions may ſeem tumid and aſpiring z yet cans 
not 1 ſcruple to uſe ſeeming hyperboles in mentioning felicities, . 
which wake the higheſt hyperboles but ſeeming ones, B. 
Tu'morovs. adj. [from tumour.] | 
1. Swelling ; protuberant. 


Who ever ſaw any cypreſs or pine, ſmall below and above, and 
tumorou in the middle, unleſs ſo ne diſeaſed plant? often. 
2. Faſtuous; vainly pompous ; falſely magniſicent. 
According to their ſubject, theſe ſtiles vary; tor that which is 
high and lotty, declaring excellent matter, becomes vaſt and gu- 
morous, ſpeaking of petty and inferior things. Ben Jorſors 
— His limbs were rather ſturdy than dainty, ſublime and almoſt 
tumorcus in his looks and geſtures. Melton. 
TU'MOUR. . / [tumor, Lat.] 
1. A morbid ſwelling. 
Tumour is a diſeaſe, in which the parts recede from their natural 
ſtate by an undue increaſe of their bigneſs. | inan, 
Having diſſected this ſwelling vice, and ſeen what it is that ſeeds 
the tumour, if the diſeaſe be founded in pride, the abating that js 
the moſt natural remedy, Government of the Tongue. 
The formation of knots and tumeurs in any part of the body, ex- 
ternal or internal, that degenerate at length into an ulcer, ariſe from 
this, that ſome parts of the blood becoming by their fize of figures 
diſproportioned to the ſmall winding channels of the glands, cannog 
freely (lip through, Blackmores. 
2. Aﬀected pomp ; falſe magnificence ; puffy gran» 
deur ; ſwelling mien; unſubſtantial greatneſs, 
His ſtile was rich of phraſe, but ſeldom in bold metaphorsz und 
ſo far from the rumour, that it rather wants à little elevation. bet. 
It is not the power of tumour and bold looks upon the paſſions of 
the multitude. _ Eſtrange. 


To . v. Among gardeners, to fence trees about with 
earth. ö 
To TU MULATE. v. n. [tumulo, Lat.] To ſwell. This 
ſeems to be the ſenſe here, but I ſuſpect the word to 
be wrong, g 
Urinous ſpirits, or volatile alkalies, are ſuch enemies to acid, 
that as ſoon as they are put together, they rwmulate and grow hot, 
and continue to fight till they have diſarmed or mortified each 
other. Boyle, 
Tumvulo'ss. adj, [tumuls/us, Lat.] Full of hills. Bail, 
TumvuLo'sTyY, . [tumulus, Lat.) Hillineſs. Bailey, 
TU"MULT. . / [tumulte, Fr. tumultus, Lat.] 
1. A promiſcuous commoticn in a multitude, 
A tumult is improved into a rebellion, and a government over- 


turned by it, L'E . 
With ireful taunts each other they range 
Pope, 


Till in loud tumult all the Greeks aroſe, 

2. A multitude put into wild cominotion, 

3. A tir; an irregular violence; a wild commotion, 
What tir is this; what umu in the heav ns ? 


Whence cometh this alarum and this noiſe ? Shal | 


Tumult and confuſion, all embroil'd. Item. 
| This piere of puetry, men ir be nobler than the dent gives 
5 . » | 1) 


— — 


2 


— — — — 
— 


us of the Supreme Being thus raifing a tumult among the elements, 
and recovering them out of their confuſion, thus troubling and be- 


calming nature Addiſon's Speftator, 

TumMv LTVARILY. adv. [from tumultuary.) In a tu- 
multuary manner. 

TuMu"LTUARINESS, . / [from tumultuary.] Tur- 
bulence; inclination or diſpaſition to tumults or 
commotions, 

The tumultuarineſs of the people, or the factiouſneſs of preſby- 
ters, gave occaſion to invent new models, King Charles. 

TUMU LTUARY. adj, [tumultuaite, Fr. from tumult.] 

1. Diſorderly ; promiſcuous ; confuſed. 

Perkin had learned, that people under command uſed to con- 
ſult, and after to march in order, and rebels contrariwile z and ob- 
ſerving thelr orderly, and not tumultuary arming, doubted the worſt. 

Bacen's Henry VII. 

My followers were at that time no way proportionable to hazard 
a tumultuary conflict. | King Cbarlei. 

Is it likely that the divided atoms ſhould keep the ſame ranks in 
ſuch a variety of eumultuary agitations in that liquid medium? 

Glanville's Scepfis. 

2. Reſtleſs ; put into irregular commotion, 

Men who live without religion, live always in a twmultuary and 
reſtleſs ſtate, | Antterbury. 
o'TuUMU"LTUATE, v. u. [tumultuor, Lat.] To make 

a tumult. 8 

TumMuLTUA'T1ON, . / [from tumultuate.] Irregular 
and confuſed agitation, Ins 

That in the fund the contiguous air receives many ſtrokes from 
the particles of the liquor, ſeems probable by the ſudden and eager 
tumultuation of Its parts, Boyle. 

Tumv'LTUOUs, adj. [from tumult ; tumultueux, Fr.] 

1. Violently carried on by diſorderly multitudes, 

Many civil broily, and cmu/tuors rebellions, they fairly over- 
came, by reaſon of the continual preſence of their king, whole only 
perſon oftentimes contains the unruly people from a thouſand evil 
occaſions, Spenſer's State of Ireland. 

2. Put into violent commotion ; irregularly aud con- 
ſy agitated, 


he (trong rebuft of ſome twmultuonus cloud 


Hurry'd him aloft. Milton, 
is dire attempt z which nigh the birth 

Now rowling, boils in his cumultuous breait, 

And like a deviliſh engine back recoils 

Upon himſelf. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
The vital blood, that had forſook my heart, 

Returns again in ſuch runultwous tides, 

It quite o'ercomes mes Addiſon's Cato. 

J. Turbulent ; violent. 

Nought reſts for me in this rwmultuous Arife, 

But to make open proclamation, Shakeſpeare, 


Furioufly running in upon him with twmultuous ſpeech, he vio- 
lently rau fe from is head his rich cap of ſables, Knolles. 
4. Full of tumults. 

The winds began to ſpeak louder, and, as in a tumultuous king- 
dom, to think themſelves titteit initruments of e 
Tumv"tTuonsLy. adv. from tumultuous.) By act 

of the multitude ; with confuſion and violence. 
It was done by edit, not tumu/tuouſly z the (word way 7 21 
into the people's hand. Bacon's Holy War. 
TUN. . /. [tunne, Saxon; tonne, Dutch; tonne, ton- 
neau, French, ] 


1. A large caſk. 


As when a ſpark 
Lights on a heap of powder, laid 
Fit for the tun, tome magazine to ſtore. 
Againſt a rumour'd war. 
2. A pipe; the mealure of two hogſheads, 
3. Any * quantity proverbially. 
| 1 have ever follow'd thee with hate, | 
Drawn tun of blood out of thy country's breaſt, Shakeſpeare, 
4. A drunkard ; in burleſque. 
Here 's a tun of midnight-work to come, 
Og from a treaſon-tavern rolling home. 


y The weight of two thouſand pounds, 


A cubick ſpace in a ſhip, ſuppoſed to contain a tun, 
$0 fenced about with 1ocks and lets, that without knowledge of 
the paſlages, a boat of ten tant cannot be brought into the haven, 
Heylyn, 
7. Dryden has uſed it for a perimetrical meaſure, 1 be- 
lieve without precedent or propriety. 
A tus about was every pillar there; | | 
A poliſh'd mirrour ſhone not half to clear, Dryden, 
To Tun. v. 4. [from the noun.) Lo put into catks ; 
to barrel, 

If in the muſt, or wort, while it worketh, before it be tunnel, the 
 burrage ſtay a time, and be often changed with treth, it will make 
„ ſovereign drink for melancholy, | Bacon, 

The fame fermented juice degenerating into vinegar, yields an 

acid and corroding spirit. The fame juice banned up, arms itfelf 
with tartar, Bowles Works. 
Tu"nNABLB. adj, [from rare. ] Harmonious ; muſical, 
ery more tanie 
Was never halloo'd to, nor cheer'd with horn, Shakeſpeare. 
Hard are the ways of truth, and rough to walk; 
Snwoth on the tongue diſcours'd, pleayng to th? ear, | 
And trade as Tylvan pipe or long. Milton. 
All tende lounds, Whereot human voice is one, are made by a 
regular vibration of the fonorous body, and undulation of the air, 
proportionable to the acutenels or gravity of the tone, Ho!der. 
everal lines in Virgil are not altogether ewradble to a modern ear, 
\ | Carth's Pr eface to Ovid. 
Tv*nantkniss, . /. [from table.) Harmony ; me- 
lodiouſneſs, 
Tv"Nnauniy, Mu. [from table.) Harmonioully me- 
lodioully, 
Tu"N-Dis4. . / [from % and d! A tunnel, 
"TUNE, „ %% (teen, Dut. ten, Swed. rucne, Ital, tone, 
Fr. eus, Lat.] 
1. Fane is a diverſity of notes put together. 
Came he to ling a raven's note, 
Whoſe ditmel tene bereft my vital pow'rs ? Shakeſpeare. 
Ther and airs have In themtelves ſome athnity with the attec- 
tons as merry tert, doletul twee, folemn tures, tunes inclining 
men's minds tu pity, warlike taxes 3 to that tune have a prediſpo- 
fition to the motion of the ſpirits, Bacon, 
Keep unſteddy nature to her law 
And the low world in meafur'd motion draw 
Aſter the heav'nly twwe, Which none can hear 
Ot human would with grols unpurged cars 
"That (weet fong you ſung one Matty night, 


The tae 1 ill retain, but not the words, e 
The difpofition in the fiddle to play ern., Arbuthuct & Pope, 


2. Sound 3 note. 
Such a noiſe aroſe 
A the hrouds make at (ea In a Riff tempeſt, 
Ax loud, and to as many tees. 
3. Harmony order z concert of parts. 
A «continual parliament I thought would but keep the common- 
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Dryden. 


Milton, 


„ = + 


weal in tune, by preſerving laws in their due execution and yigonr, 
King Charles, 
4. State of giving the due ſounds ; as, the fiddle is in tune, 
or out of tune, 3 ths 
5. Proper ſtate for uſe or application z right diſpoſition ; 
fit temper ; proper humour. Je. 

A child will learn three times as much when he is in tune, as he 
will with double the time and pains, when he goes awkwardly, or 
is dragged unwillingly to it. | Locke. 

6. State of any thing with reſpect to order. | 
Diſtreſſed Lear, in his better tune, remembers what we are come 
about, Shakeſpeare. 
To Tonk. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. Jo put into ſuch a ſtate, as that the proper ſounds 
may be produced, 
Their golden harps they took, 
Harps ever tun'd, that glitter'd by their ſide. 
Tune your harps, 
Ye angels, to that ſound ; and thou, my heart, 
Make room to entertain thy flowing joy. 
2. To ſing harmonioully, 
Fountains, and ye that warble as ye flow, 
Melodious murmurs, warbling tune his praiſe, 
Rouze up, ye Thebans : tune your I6 Pæans; 
Your king returns, the Argians are o'ercome. Dryden. 
Leave ſuch to tune their own dull rhymes, and know 
What 's roundly ſmooth, and languiſhingly flow. Pope. 
3. To put into order fo as to produce the proper effect. 


To TUNE. v. u. 


1. To form one ſound to another. 
The winds were huſh'd, no leaf ſo ſmall 
At all was ſeen to ſtir; 
Whilſt tuning to the waters fall, 
'The (mall birds ſang to her, 
All ſounds on fret or ſtop 
Temper'd ſoft tunings, intermix'd with voice, 
2, To utter with the voice inarticulate harmony. 


'Tu"NEFUL. adj. [tune and full.) Muſical ; harmonious, 
I law a pleaſant grove, 
With chant of rwneful birds reſounding love. 
Earth ſmiles with flow'rs renewing, laughs the ſky, 
And birds to lays of love their rtwneful notes apply, Dryden. 
For thy own glory ſing our fov'reign's praiſe, 
God of verſes and of days! 
Let all thy ewneful ſons adorn 
Their laſting works with William's name. Prior, 
Poets themſelves muſt fall, like thoſe they ſung, 
| Deaf the prais'd car, and mute the twneful tongue. Pope. 
Tu"NnkLkss. adj. [from tune.) Unharmonious ; un- 
muſical, | 
When in hand my tuneleſs harp I take, 


Milton, 
Dryden. 


Milton, 


Drayton's Cynthia. 
N. il ton, 


Milton. 


Then do 1 more augment my foes delpight. Spenſer. 
Swallow, what doſt thou 
With thy tuneleſs ſerenade ? Cowley, 


Tung. u. /. | from tune.] One who tunes. 

The pox of ſuch antick, liſping, affected phantaſies, theſe new 

tuners of accents. | Shakeſpeare. 
TUNICK. ». 0 3 Fr. tunica, Lat.] 
1. Part of the Roman dreſs, 

The tunicks of the Romans, which anſwer to our waiſtcoats, 

were without ornaments, and with very ſhort ſleeves. Arb. on Coins. 
2. Natural covering; integument ; tunicle. 

Lohocks and ſyrups abate and demulce the hoarſeneſs of a cough, 

by mollifying the ruggedneſs of the intern tunick of the gullet. 
| Harvey on Con ſumptions. 

Their fruit is locked up all winter in their gems, and well tenced 
with neat and cloſe rwnicks. Derbam's Phbyſico-Theology. 

The dropſy of the tunica waginalis is owing to a preternatural 
diſcharge of that water continually ſeparating on the internal ſur- 
face of the twnick. Sharp. 

Tu'nicls. . / [from tunick.] Natural cover; in- 
tegument. | 85 

'Vhe humours and twnicles are purely tranſparent, to let in the 
light and colour unſoiled, | Ray. 

One fingle grain of wheat, barley, or rye, ſhall contain four or 
five diſtin& plants under one common tunicle; a very convincing 
argument of the providence of God, | Beniley. 

Tu'nNnace, 3. /. [from tun.] | 
1. Content of a veſlel meaſured by the tun. 

The conſideration of the riches of the ancients leads to that of 
their trade, and to inquire into the bulk and tunnage of their ſhip- 
ping. | Arbuthnot, 

2. Tax laid by a tun; as, to levy tunnage and poundage. 
Tu'nNBL. . /. | 6 
1. The ſhaft of a chimney ; the paſſage for the ſmoke. 
It was a vault ybuilt tor great diſpence, 
With many mage rear'd along the wall, 
And one great chimney, whole long tunnel thence 
The ſmoak forth threw. | Spenſer. 

The water being raritied, and by rarification reſolved into wind, 
will force up the ſmoke, which otherwiſe might linger in the un- 
nel, and oftentimes reverſe. Wetton's Arebitecture. 

2. A funnel; a pipe by which liquor is poured into 
veſſels, 

For the help of the hearing, make an inſtrument like a tunnel, 
the narrow part of the bignels of the hole of the ear, and the 
broader end much larger. Bacon, 

3- A net wide at the mouth, and ending in a point, and 
ſo reſembling a funnel or tunnel. 
To Tu'NNk1. wv. 4. [from the noun.] 
1. To form like a tunnel. 
The phal&ene tribe inhabit the twnnelled, convolved leaves. 
Derbam's Phbyſico-Theology. 
2. To catch in a net. | 
3. 'l'his word is uſed by Derbam for to make net-work ; 
to reticulate, 

Some birds not only weave the fibrous parts of vegetables, and 
curiouſly rune them into neſts, but artificially ſuſpend them on 
the twigs of trees, Derbam. 

Tu'nxy, . J (tonnen, Italian; thynnus, Latin,] A 
ſea-tith, 

Some tich are boiled and preſerved freſh in vinegar, as tunay and 

tur bot. | Carco. 
ur. . / [IU know not of what original.] A ram. 
This word is yet uſed in Staffordſhire, and in other 


provinces, 
To Pur. wv. n. To but like a ram. 
Tv'rBAN, f 
e n. /. [A Turkiſh word.] The cover 
LA. 2 g worn by the Turks on their heads. 


Gates of monarchs 
Arch'd are ſo high, that giants may jet through, 
And keep their impious turbandt on, without 
Good-morrow to the ſun, re” e 
His hat was in the form of a turban, not ſo huge as the Turkiſh 
rurdant. Bacon, 


From utmoſt Indian iſſe, Taprobane, 
Duſk faces with white filken turbastt wreath'd. Milton. 


I ſee the Turk nodding with his turbant. Howel. 


Some, for the pride of Turkiſh X 
For folded * ſineſt Holland "gg deſign d, 


neſs. 
Tu"RBINATED. adj, [turbinatus, Latin.] 


Let mechaniſm here produce a ſpiral and turbin 
the whole moved body, without an external director. 


ſpinning like a top. 


precipitate, 


and the ulcers ſhelled ſoon off. 


A delicate fiſh. 


ſh/ are preſerved freſh in vinegar, as turbot. 


mon 


Some 


turbot. 
Nor oyſters of the Lucrine lake 
My ſober appetite would wiſh, 
Nor turbot. 


Tu*RBULENCY. ia, Latin. ] 
1. Tumult ; confuſion, 
I have dream'd 
Of bloody turbulence; and this whole night 
Hath nothing been but forms of laughter, 
Oft-times noxious where they light 
On man, beaſt, plant, waſteful and turbulent, 
Like turbulencies in the affairs of men, 
Over whoſe heads they roar, and ſeem to point ; 
They oft foreſignify and threaten ill. 
2. Diſorder of paſſions, 
I come to calm thy turbulence of mind, 
If reaſon will reſume her ſov'reign ſway. 
3- Tumultuouſneſs ; tendency to confuſion. 
You think this turbulence of blood 
From ſtagnating preſerves the flood, 
Which thus fermenting by degrees, 
Exalts the ſpirits, ſinks the lees. 
Tv "RBULENT. adj. [turbulentus, Latin. 
1. Raiſing agitation ; producing commotion, 
From the clear milky juice allaying 
Thirſt, and refreſh'd ; nor envy'd them the grape, 
Whoſe heads that turbulent liquor fills with fumes, 
2. Expoſed to commotion ; liable to agitation. 
Calm region once, | 
And full of peace; now toſt, and turbulent 
3- Tumultuous ; violent. 
What wondrous ſort of death has heav'n deſign'd 
For ſo untam'd, ſo turbulent a mind? 
Nor need we tell what anxious cares attend 
The turbulent mirth of wine, nor all the kinds 
Of maladies that lead to death's grim cave, 
Wrought by intemperance. 


ouſly ; violently. 
Tux b. 2. / [tupd, Saxon.] Excrement. 
TURF. . /. 


face of the F 
| here was this lane ? 
Cloſe by the battle, ditch'd, and wall'd with turf. 
Turf and peats are cheap fuels, and laſt long. 


They left me weary on a graſſy turf. 


I with green turfs would grateful altars raiſe, 
Their bucklers ring around, 


was to think of his country. 
His flock daily crops 
Their verdant dinner from the moſſy turf, 
Suſhcient, 
Yet ſhall thy grave with riſing flow'ts be dreft, 
And the green 770 lie lightly on thy breaſt. 
r 


To TukF. v. a. [ 
turfs. 
The face of the bank next the ſea is turfed. 


ing with turfs, 
Tur vv. adj. [from turf.) Full of turfs, 


berant ; tumid. 
them, but alſo to ſtrengthen the infeſted 2 | 


The cluſters clear, 
White o'er the turgent film the living dew. 


' a 1 - — —— — | n. . [turgeſcens, Latin,] 
l 


1. The act of ſwe 


of higher natures. 
2. Empty magnificence. 
Tu'rG1D. adj. [turgidus, Latin.] 


broke with a vehement noiſe, 


dotomy relieved. Harvey on 


Each place ſome monument of thee ſhould bear; 


Tu'RBANED, adj. [from turban, : Nix way 
7 That bea 3 e. d Turk ] Wearing 5 
| at beat a Venetian, and traduc'd 
TY I took by the Thy 5 Shakeſpeare 
RDARY. 1. J [turbaria, low Lat, from 
right of digging turf. * we Pl 
TU RBID. a/. [| turbidus, Latin.) Thi 7 
not clear. ] «1 muddy ; 
Though lees make the liquid turbid, yet they refine the f irits 
its, 
The brazen inſtruments of death dif, 885 
Horrible flames, and turbid ſtreaming — 4 
Of ſmoke ſulphureous : intermix'd with theſe 
ere irons fly. : Pp bilp 
ordinary ſprings, which were before cl * iy 
pid, become thick and turbid, as long 8 — wad lim. 


ke laſts, 
Wed ds No ura H; 
Tux ID NESs. 2. / [from turbid.] Muddineſ, ** 


thick. 


1. Twiſted ; ſpiral ; paſſing from narrower to wider 
ated motion of 


2. Among botaniſts, plants are called wil * 
ſome parts of them reſemble, or are of a conical 
figure. Di&imar, 


TuRBINaA'T1ON. . /. [from turbinated.] The wy 


Tu*RBITH. 3. J. [turpethus, Latin.) Yellow mercury 


I ſent him twelve grains of turbitb mineral, and 
with a bitter draught, I repeated the turbith once pe : ug 
F | Wiſeman's Sur ery, 
Tu'rBOT. n./. e French and Dutch; rhom mn, 


Carom. 


Of fiſhes you ſhall find in arms the whale, the ſalmon, the 
Peacbam. 


Dryden, 
TURBULENCE. pos turbulence, French; Mag 


Shakeſpeare, 


Milton, 


Dryden, 
Swift 0 


Milton, 


Milton, 


Dryden. 
Men of ambitious and turbulent ſpirits, that were ditlatisfied 
with privacy, were allowed to engage in matters of ſtate, Benq. 


Tu rBULENTLY. adv. [from turbulent.) Tumultu- 


tyNF, Saxon; zorf,, Dutch; zorf, Swed- 
iſh.] A clod covered with graſs ; a part of the ſur- 


Shakeſpo 


B diohe 


Could that divide you from near uſhering guides ? 


Miſton. 


Dryden. 


Their trampling turns the turf, and ſhakes the ſolid ground. 
Dryden's /Encid. 
The ambaſſador every morning religiouſly ſaluted a f/ of earth 
dug out of his own native ſoll, to remind him that all the day he 


Addiſor. 


Phil pi. 


om the noun.] To cover with 


Mortimer. 
To'arix Ess. v. / [from turf.] The ſtate of abound- 


Tv"kGENT. adj, | turgens, Lat.] Swelling; Protu- 
Where humour are turgent, it is neceſſary not only to purg* 


evernment of the Tongut« 
 Thanſens 


ing; the ſtate of being ſwollen. 
The inſtant twrgeſcence is not to be taken off, but by medicines 
Brown's Vulgar Errour's 


1. Swelling ; bloated ; filling more room than before. 
A bladder, moderately filled with air, and ſtrongly tied, an 
near the fire grew turgid and hard ; and brought nearer, 6 


The ſpirits embroiled with the malignity, and drowned in the 


. ; dy phle- 
blood turgid and tumified by the febrile fermentation, = 8 | 
y 


1 UR 


— 
Diſburthen thou thy ſapleſs wood | 
Of its rich progeny 3 turgid fruit ; 
Abounds with mellow liquor. Philips, 


Thoſe channels, turgid with th obſtructed tide, 
stretch their ſmall holes, and make their meſhes wide. 


a ; 1 
s; tumid; faſtuous ; vainly magnificent. | 
2. fans, fake violent and turgid manner of talking and think- 


; oever they judge of is with a tincture of this vanity. 
* TOY ” 7 Watts's Logick. 
TuRG1DITY. 2. J. [from turgid.] State of being 
en. 
ow forerunners of an 2 are dulneſs, ſlowneſs of ſpeech, 
vertigos, weakneſs, waterineſs and turgidity of the eyes. 


„Ir rv. n. , [gallina turcica, Latin.] A large do- 
Tick a Aa to be brought from 2 


Here he comes ſwelling like a turkey-cock. Shakeſpeare. | 


The turkey-cock hath ſwelling gills, the hen leſs, acon. 


So ſpeeds the wily fox, 
Who lately filch'd the turkey's callow care. Say. 
Tu'nx018. 1. J. [turquoiſe, French, from turkey.] A 
blue ſtone numbered among the meaner precious 
ſtones, now diſcovered to be a bone impregnated 
with cupreous —— 
Thoſe bony bodies found among copper-ores are tinged with 
n or blue: the rurcois ſtone, as it is commonly tiled by lapi- 
daries, is part of a bone ſo tinged, Woodward. 
Tu'RKSCAP. 4. . [martagon.] An herb. Ainſworth, 
Tunu. u. J. [turme, Lat.] A troop. Not in uſe. 
Legions and cohorts, turms of horſe and wings. Milton, 
Tu'nMERICK. # fe [turmerica, Lat.] An Indian root 
which makes a yellow die. 
Tur MOI. . % [derived by Skinner from tremouille, 
French, a mill-hopper; more probably derived from 
moil, to labour.) Trouble; diſturbance ; haraſſing 


uneaſineſs; tumultuous moleſtation, Little in uſe. 


He ſeeks, with torment and turmoil, 
To force me live, and will not let me die. 
There I'll reſt, as after much turmoil 


Spenſer. 


A bleſſed ſoul doth in elyſium. Shakeſpeare, 
Blinded greatneſs ever in turmoil, 
Still ſeeking happy life, makes life a toil, Daniel. 
Happy when 1, from this turmoi l (et free, 
That peaceful and divine aſſembly ſee. Denham, 


1 Turmo'1L, v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To haraſs with commotion. 

That is not fault of will in thoſe godly fathers, but the trou- 
blous occaſions wherewith that wretched realm hath continually 
been turmoiled. Spenſer. 

It is her fatal misfortune above all other countries, to be miſe- 
rably toſſed and turmoiled with theſe ſtorms of affliction. Spenſer. 

Haughty Juno, who with endlefs broil 
Did earth, and heav'n, and Jove himſelf turmoil, 
At length aton'd, her friendly pow'r ſhall join, 
2. To weary ; to keep in unquietneſs. 
Having newly left thoſe grammatic ſhallows, where they ſtuck 
unreaſonably to learn a few words, on the ſudden are tranſported 
to be toſt and turmoiled with their unballaſted wits in fathomleſs 
and unquiet deeps of controverſy. ilton. 
To TURN. v. a. [vunnan, Saxon; fourner, French; 
from torno, Latin. 5 : | 
1. To put into a circular or vertiginous motion; to 
move round ; to revolve, 

She would have made Hercules turn the ſpit ; yea, and have cleft 
his club to make the fire too. bakeſpeare. 

He turned me about with his finger and thumb, as one would ſet 
up a top. Shakeſpeare. 

Here 's a knocking, indeed: if a man were porter of hell- 
gate, he ſhould have old turning the key, Shakeſpeare, 

They in numbers that compute 
Days, months, and years, towards his all-cheering lamp 
Turn (wift their various motions, or are turn'd 
By his magnetic beam. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
2, To put the upper fide downwards ; to ſhift with re- 
ard to the ſides. 

When the hen has laid ner eggs ſo that ſhe can cover them, 

what care does ſhe take in _—_ them frequently, that * 


Dryden. 


may partake of the vital warmth iſon« 


3. To change with reſpec to poſition, 


Expert 
When to advance, or ſtand, or turn the ſway 
Of battle, Milton. 
He bid his angels turn aſeanſe the poles. Milton. 
4. To change the ſtate of the balance. 
You weigh equally, a feather will turn the ſcale, Shakeſpeare, 
If 1 ſurvive, ſhall Troy the leſs prevail ? 
A ſingle ſoul 's too light to turn the ſcale, Dryden. 
5. To bring the inſide out. 
He call'd me ſot; | 
And told me I had turn'd the wrong fide out. 


Shakeſpeare, 
Milton, 


The vaſt abyſs 
from the bottom turn'd by furious winds, 


U 
6. To change as to the poſture of the body, or direction 


of the look. 
Apollo, angry at the ſight, from top of Ilion cride ; 


Turne head, ye well-rod peeres of Troy. Chapman, 
His gentle dumb expreſſion turn'd at length | 

The eye of Eve to mark his play. Milton, 
The rage of thirſt and hunger now ſuppreſt, 

The monarch turnt him to his royal gueſt, _ Pope's Odyſſey. 


7. To form on a lathe by re, round. [ torno, Lat.] 
As the placing one foot of a pair of compaſſes on a plane, and 
moving about the other foot, deſcribes a circle with the moving 
point; ſo any ſubſtance, pitched ſteddy on two points, as on an 
axis, and moved about, alſo deſcribes a circle concentric to the 
axis: and an edge-tool ſet ſteddy to that part of the outſide of 
the ſubſtance, will in a circumvolution of that ſubſtance cut off 
all the parts that lie farther off the axis, and make the outſide alſo 

concentric to the axis. 'This is the whole ſum of turning. 
Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 
The whole lathe is made ſtrong, becauſe the matter it turns be- 
ing metal, is heavier than wood, and with forcible coming about, 
would, if the lathe were ſlight, make it tremble, and ſo ſpoil the 
work, Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 
$. To form; to ſhape. 
His whole perſon is tinely turned, and ſpeaks him a man of qua- 
lity, Tatler. 

What nervous arms he boaſts, how firm his tread, 
His limbs how twrn'd, how broad his ſhoulders ſpread ! Pope. 
9. To change; to transform; to metamorphoſe ; to 

tranſmute. 
My throat of war be turn'd 
To the virgin's voice that babies lulls aſleep. Sbaleſpeare. 
This mock of his : 

Hath turn'd his balls to gunſtones. Shakeſpeare's 2 v. 
Turn the council of Ahitophel into fooliſhneſs. 2 Samuel, xv. 
Impatience turns an ague into a fever, a fever to the plague, 
into deſpair, anger into rage, loſs into madneſs, and ſorrow 
to amazement, ' Taylor's Rule of Livi 14 
O goodneſs ! that ſhall evil turn to good. ilton. 


* 


Arbuthnot on Diet. 


TUR 
| Of ſooty coal th' empirick alchemiſt 
an turn, or holds it poſſible to turn, 


Metals of droflieſt ore to perfe& gold, 
10. To make of another colour. 


The choler of a hog turned ſyrup of violets green, Floyer. 
11. To change; to alter. 
Diſdain not me, although I be not fair : 
Doth beauty keep which never ſun can burn; 
Nor ſtorms do turn f | Sidaq. 


Some dear friend dead; elſe nothing in the world 
Could turn ſo much the conſtitution 


Of any conſtant man. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
12, To make a reverſe of fortune. 
Fortune confounds the wiſe, 
And, when they leaſt expect it, turns the dice. 
13. To tranſlate, 
The bard whom pilfer'd paſtorals renown ; 
Who turns a Perſian tale for half a crown, 
uſt writes to make his barrenneſs appear. Pope. 
14. To change to another opinion, or party, worſe or 
better; to convert; to pervert. 
Turn ye not unto idols, nor make to yourſelves molten gods. 
6 Leviticus, xix. 4+ 
15. To change with regard to inclination or temper. 
Turn thee unto me, and have mercy upon me. Pſalm xxv. 
16. To alter from one eſſect or purpoſe to another. 
That unreadineſs which they find in us, they turn it to the 
ſoothing up themſelves in that accurſed fancy. Hooker. 
When a ſtorm of ſad miſchance beats upon our ſpirits, turn it 
into advantage, to ſerve religion or prudence. Taylor. 
God will make theſe evils the occaſion of a greater good, by 
turning them to advantage in this world, or increaſe of our hap- 
pineſs in the next. Tillotſon. 
17. To betake. | 
Sheep, and great cattle, it ſeems indifferent which of theſe two 
were moſt turned to, | Temple. 
18. To transfer. 


Theſe came to David to Hebron, to turn the kingdom of Saul 
to him. 1 Chron. xii. 23. 
19. To fall upon by ſome change. 

The deſtruction of Demetrius, ſon to Philip II. of Macedon, 
turned upon the father, who died of repentance. Bacon. 
20. To make to nauſeate. 


The report, and much more the ſight of a luxurious feeder, 
would turn his ſtomach. 


Dryden. 


Fell. 
This beaſtly line quite turns my ſtomach, Pope. 
21. To make giddy. 
Eaſtern prieſts in giddy circles run, 
And turn their heads to imitate the ſun. Pope. 
22. To infatuate ; to make mad: applied to the head 
or brain. 
My aking head can ſcarce ſupport the pain; 
This curſed love will ſurely turn my brain 
Feel how it ſhoots, Theocrit, 


There is not a more melancholy object than a man who has 
his head turned with religious enthuſiaſm, Addiſon. 
Alas! ſhe raves; her brain, I fear, is turn'd. Roxwe, 
23. To change direction to, or from, any point. 
The ſun 
Was bid turn reins from th' equinoctial road. Milton, 
A man, though he turns his eyes towards an object, yet he may 
chuſe whether he will curiouſly ſurvey it, Locke. 
Unleſs he turn his thoughts that way, he will no more have 
diſtin ideas of the operations of his mind, than he will have of 
a clock who will not turn his eyes to it. | Locke. 
They turn away their eyes from a beautiful proſpect. Addiſon. 
24. To direct by a change to a certain purpoſe or pro- 
penſion, 1 
My thoughts are turn'd on peace, 
Already have our quarrels fill'd the world 
With widows and with orphans. | . Mddiſon's Cato. 
This turns the buſieſt ſpirits from the old notions of honour and 
liberty to the thoughts of traffic. Addiſon. 
His natural magnanimity turned all his thoughts upon ſome- 
thing more valuable than he had in view. Addiſon. 
He turned his parts rather to books and converſation, than to 
politicks. Prior. 
He is ſtill to ſpring from one of a poetical diſpoſition, from 
whom he might inherit a ſoul turned to poetry. Pope. 
25. To double in, 
Thus a wiſe taylor is nut pinching, 
But turnt at ev'ry ſeam an inch in. p 
26. To revolve ; to agitate in the mind. 
Turn theſe ideas about in your mind, and take a view of them 
on all ſides, | Watts. 
27. To bend from a perpendicular edge ; to blunt, 
Quick wits are more quick to enter ſpeedily, than able to pierce 
far; like ſharp tools, whoſe edges be very ſoon turned. _ Ajcham. 
28. To drive by violence; to expel : with out, or out 
of. 


Swift, 


Rather turn this day out of the week; 
This day of ſhame. Shakeſpeare. 
They turn d weak people and children unable for ſervice out of 
the city, K'nolles's Hiſtory of the Turks, 
He now was grown deform'd and poor, 
And fit to be turn'd out of door. Hudibras. 
If I had taken to the church, 1 ſhould have had more ſenſe 
than to have turn'd myſelf out of my benefice by writing libels on 
my nts ug Dryden's Preface to his Fables, 
Twould be hard to imagine that God would turn him our of 
paradiſe, to till the ground, and at the ſame time advance him to 
a throne. Locte. 
A great man in a peaſant's houſe, finding his wife handſome, 
turn d the good man out of his dwelling. iſon. 
29. To apply by a change of uſe. 
They all the ſacred myſteries of heaven 
To their own vile advantages ſhall turn. Milton. 
When the paſlage is open, land will be turned moſt to great cattle; 
when ſhut, to ſheep. Temple, 
30. To reverſe; to repeal. 
God will turn thy captivity, and have compaſſion upon thee, 
Deuteron, xxx. 
31. To keep paſling in a courſe of exchange or traf- 
fick 


Theſe are certain commodities, and yield the readieſt money of 
any that are turn'd in this kingdom, as they never fail of a price 
abroad. Temple 

A man muſt guard, if he intends to keep fair with the world, 
and turn the penny. 
32. To adapt the mind. | 

However improper he might have been for ſtudies of a higher 
nature, he was perfectly well turn'd for trade. iſon. 
33. To put towards another, 

I will ſend my fear before thee, and make all thine enemies turn 

their backs unto thee, Excdut, xxiii. 27. 


34. To retort ; to throw back. 


Luther's conſcience, by his inſtigations, turns theſe very reaſon- | 
ings upon him. Atterbury. 
35. To Turn away, To diſmiſs from ſervice; to 


She did nothing but turn up and down, as ſhe had hoped to 


turn the fancy that maſtered her, and hid her face as if ſhe 
could hare hidden berfhlf from her own fancies Sidney, 


39. To Turn ef. To give over; to reſign, 


40. To Turn of. Todefle&; to divert. 


42. 


43. To Punx over. 


46. To Turn to. 


To TURN. v. n. 


9. To alter; to be changed; to be transformed 


Collier of Popularity. | 


vet you will be hanged for being fo long abſent; dr be fur 
away. , i 2h Shakeſpeare's TeoeIfth Nights 
She turned away one ſervant 


for putting too much oll in her 

ſallad. $4G LEE IS v : ? ; Arbuſbnot. 
36. To Tuan away; To avert. | 

A third part of prayer is deprecation j that is, when we pray to 


God to turn away ſome evil from uus. Duty of Man. 
37. To Turn Bact. To return tb the hand from which 
it was received, _ 0 5 

We turn not back the filks upon the merchant, 


When we have ſpoil'd them. =Shakeſp. Treilus and Greſſidd« 


38. To Turn of. To diſmiſs coritemptuoully, 


f Having brought our treaſure, _ 
Then take we down his load, and turn him f, R 
Like to the empty aſs, to ſhake his cars. . Shateſ 
The murmurer is turn'd off, to the company of thoſe doleful 
_ creatures that inhabit the ruins of Babylon. Cov. of the Tongue. 
He turned off his former wife to make room for this marriage. 


Addiſon. 


The moſt adverſe chances are like the ploughing and breaking 
the ground, in order to a more plentiful harveſt. And yet we are 
not ſo wholly turned off to that reverſion, as to have no ſupplies for 
the preſent ; for beſides the comfort of ſo certain an expectation in 
another life, we have promiſes alſo for this. Decay of Piety. 


The inſtitution of ſports was intended by all governments ts 
turn off the thoughts of the people from buſying themſelves in 
matters of ſtate, "= Addiſon's Freebolder. 


41. To be TukN RED of, To advance to an age be- 


yond, An odd ungrammatical phraſe, 
Narciſſus now his ſixteenth year began, x 
Juſt turn'd of boy, and on the verge of man. Ovid's Metam. 
When turned of forty, they determined to retire to the country: 
. Addiſon. 
the world 
Addiſend 


Trus, though now turned 
ſince five and twenty. 
To Turn over, To transfer. 


Excuſing himſelf, and turning over the fault to fortune; then 
let it be your ill fortune too. Sidney. 
To refer. 

Alfter he had ſaluted Soly man, and was about to declare the cauſe 
of his coming, he was turned over to the Baſſa's. Knolless 
Tis well the debt no payment does demand, 

You turn me over to another hand, Dtyden's Aurengzebe, 


of fifty, has not appeared in 


44. To Turn over, To examine one leaf of a book 


after another, | 
Some conceive they have no more to do than to turn over a con- 
cordance. Swift's Miſcellanics. 


45. To Tux over. To throw off the ladder. 


Criminals condemned to ſuffer 
Are blinded firſt, and then turn'd over. 
To have recourſe to. 


He that has once acquired a prudential habit, doth not, in his 
buſinels, turn to theſe rules. Grew. 


Helvicus's tables may be turned to on all occaſions. Locle. 


Buthe, 


1. To move round; to have a circular or vertiginous 
motion. 
Such a light and mettled dance 
Saw you never; 
And by lead- men for the nonce, ql LEE 
That turn round like grindleſtones. Ben 2 
The gate on golden hinges turning. iltons 
The cauſe of the imagination that things tuen round, is, for 
that the ſpirits themſelves turn, being compreſſed by the vapour of 
the wine; for every liquid body, upon compreſſion, tarneth, as we 
ſee in water: and it is all one to the ſight, whether the viſual ſpi- 
rits move, or the object moveth, or the medium moveth. And 
we ſee that long turning round breedeth the ſame. imagination. 
_ Bacon's Natural Hiſtory» 
2, To ſhew regard or anger, by direQing the look to- 
wards any thing. 


Pompey turned upon him, and bade him be quiet. | Bacon. 


The underſtanding turns inwards on itſelf, and reflects on its own 
operations. 


Locke. 
Turn, mighty monarch, turn this way z A 
Do not refuſe to hear, Dryden. 
3- To move the body round. 
Nature wrought ſo, that ſeeing me the turn'd. Milton, 
He ſaid, and turning ſhort with ſpeedy pace, : 
Caſts back a ſcornful glance, and quits the place, Dryden | 


4. To move from its place. 


The ancle-bone is apt to turn out on either ſide, by reaſon of 
relaxation of the tendons upon the leaſt walking. Wiſeman. 


5. To change poſture, | 


If one with ten thouſand dice ſhould throw five thouſand ſiſes 
once or twice, we might ſay he did it by chance; but if with al- 
moſt an infinite number he ſhould, without failing, throw the ſame 


ſiſes, we ſhould certainly conclude he did it by art, or that theſe 
dice could turn upon no other fide. 


ne. 
6. To have a tendency or direction. 18 
His cares all turn upon Aſtyanax, 2 
Whom he has lodg'd within the eitadel. A. Philip, 
7. To move the face to another quarter. 5 
The night ſeems double with the fear ſhe brings. 
op 8 bs e turns about, TRL os 
nd all her early fires again go out, Dryden's Aurengzebes . 
8. To depart from the way ; to deviate, h 
My lords, turn in, into your ſervant's houſe, Gen. xix. 2. 


Vicgil, ſuppoſe in deſcribing the fury of his hero in a battle, 
when endeavouring to raiſe our concernment to the higheſt wry 
turns ſhort on the ſudden into ſome ſimilitude, which diverts atten- 
tion from the main ſubject. Dryden. 


In ſome ſprings of water it you put wood, it will turn Into the 
nature of ſtone, Bacon. 
Your bodies may at laſt turn all to ſpirit, Milton, 


A ſtorm of ſad miſchance will turn into ſomething that is goods 
if we liſt to make it ſo, 


Tayler. 
This ſuſpicion turned to jealouſy, and jealouſy to rage; this ſhe 
diſdains and threatens, and again is humble. Dryden. 
For this I ſuffer'd Phabus' Reeds to ſtray, 
And the mad ruler to miſguide the day, 
When the wide earth to heaps of aſhes turn'd, 
And heaven itſelf the wand'ring chariot burn d. Popes 


Rather than let a good fire be wanting, enliven it with the ly 296 
that happens to turn to oil. Swift. 


10. To become by a change. ; 
Cygnets from grey turn white; hawks from brown turn more 


White. Bacon's Natural H 
Oil of vitriol and petroleum, a drachm of each, will * 
a — ſubſtance. Boyle 


N turn viragos too; the wreſtler's toil 
try. Dryden ö J. 
In this diſeaſe, the gall will turn of a blackiſh {rm ltr 

blood verge towards a pitchy conſiſtence. Arbutbnot. 
11. To change ſides. | a | 


I rwrn'd, and try'd each corner of my bed 


To find if ſleep were there, but ſleep was loſt. Dryden. 
+4 man in a fever turnt often, although without any hope o 
eaſe, ſo men in the extremeſt miſery fly to the firſt appearance of 
| relief, though never ſo vain, Swift's Intelligencer. 
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12. To change the mind, conduct, or determination, 
Turn from thy fierce wrath. 


He will relent, and turn from 


5 is _— Milton, 
13. To change to acid. Uſed of milk. 


Hay iriendſhip tuch a taint and milky heart, 
It ew nr in leſs than two nights ! Shak. Timon of Athens, 

Aſſes milk twrneth not ſo eaſily as cows'. Vacon. 

14. To be brought eventually. 

Let their vanity be Aattered with things that will do them good; 
and let their pride ſet them on work on ſomething which may turn. 
to their advantage, Loc le on Education. 

Chriſtianity directe our actions ſo, as every thing we do may 
turn to account at the great day. Addijon's Spettator. 

Socrates meeting Alcibiades going to his devotions, and obſerving 
his eyes fixed with great lerjouſneſs, tells him that he had reaſon to 
be thoughtful, Once a man might bring down evils by his prayers, 

and the things which the gods fend him at his requeſt might turn 
to his deſtruction» Addiſon. 

For want of due improvement, theſe uſeful inventions have not 
turned to any great account. Baker's RefleStions on Learning. 

15. To depend on, as the chief point. 

The queſtion turns upon this point ; when the preſbyterians 
ſhall have got their ſhare of employments, whether they ought not, 
by their own principles, to uſe the utmoſt of their power to reduce 
the whole kingdom to an uniformity, Frolſt. 

Conditions of peace certainly ewrn upon events of war. Squift, 

"The firſt plattorm of the poem, which reduces into one im- 
portant action all the particulars upon which it turns. Pope, 

16, To grow "ns 
I look no more, 
Let! my hrain tuns, and the deficient ſight 
Toppte down headlong. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
17. To have an unexpected conſequence or tendency. 
If we repent ſeriguſly, ſubmit contentedly, and ſerve him faith- 


Fully, afflictions (1) turn to our advantage. Wake. 
18. To TURN away, To deviate from a proper courſe, 
'The rrning away vi_the imple thall (lay hem. Prov, 


19. Jo return; to recoil. 
Is foul eſteem 
Sticks nd diſhinuur on our front, but turnt 
Faul on hemtelt. s Milton. 
20. To be directed to, or from, any point: as, the 
needle turnt to the pole. | 
81. To change attention or practice. 
; Forthwith from dance te (weet rey aft they turn. Mitten, 
82. To'l'urn of. To divert one's courſe, 
The peacetul banks which profound kilence keep, 
The little boat ſecurely paſles by; 
But where with note the waters creeps 
Turn off with care, for treacheruus 1ocks are near. =MWorris, 
This word, through all the variety of itsapplica- 
tions, commonly preſerves that idea of change which 
is included in its priniary meaning, all gyration and 
all defletion being change of place; a few of its 
vſes imply direction or tendency, but direction or 
tendency is always the cauſe and conſequence of 
change of place, 
Turn. . / [from the verb.] 
1. Ihe att of turning; gyration, 
2. Mcander ; winding way. | 
Fear miſled the youngeſt from his way; 
But Niſus hit the earns, Dryden. 
3. Winding or ſlexuous courſe, 

Aſter à turbulent and noiſy courſe among the rocks, the Te- 
verne falls ipto the valley, and after many turn and windings 
glides peaceably into the Tiber, | Addifen. 

4. A walk to and fro. 
My good and grac'ous lord of Canterbury! 
Come, you and 1 mult walk a turn together. Shakeſpeare, 

Nothing but the open air will do me good, I'll take a turn in 
your garden, Drydin's Spaniſh Friar, 

Upon a bridge ſomewhat broader than the {pace a man takes up 
In walking, laid over a precipice, defire ſome eminent philoſopher 
to take a twwn or two upon it, | Collier, 

5. Change; viciſlitude; alteration. 
An admirable facility muſick hath to expreſs and repreſent to 
the mind, more inwardly than any other tenſible mean, the very 
Rtanding, riſing, and falling; the very ſteps and infleRions every 
way 4 the terne and varieties of all paſſiovs whereunto the mind 
ha dutyect. Hooker, 
Oh, world, thy ſlippety tern] ſrienos now faſt ſworn, 
On a diſſenſton of a doit, break out 


% bittereſt enmity, Sbabeſpeare. 
The fate of chriſtendom might by this have a hes. ee. 
This turn hath made amends | thou haſt fulfill'd 
Thy words, Creator bounteous ! Milton. 
A his turn x too quick to be without deſignz _ 
In found the bottom of 't ere I believe, Dryden, 


Too well the twyns of mortal chance I know, 

And hate relentleſs of my heavenly foe, Pope's OH. 

An Englith gentleman ſhould be well verſed in the hiſtory of 

| England, that he may obſerve the ſeveral exrns of (tate, and Now 

_ produced, Locke, 
6. Succeſſive courſe, 

The king with great nobleneſe and bounty, which virtues had 

their turn in his nacure, reſtored Edward Stafford. Bacon, 


7, Manner of E change from the original 
intention or firſt appearance, 

While this flux prevails, the (weats are much diminiſhed ; while 
the matter that te) them takes another tr, and is excluded by 
the glands of the inteſtines, Blackmore. 

the Athenians were offered liberty; but the wiſe earn they 
thought to give the matter, way a factifice of the author, Swift, 

8, Chance hap. 
Ver one has a Calr ture to be at great a3 he pleaſes, Collier, 
9. Occaſion ; incidental opportunity. 

An uld dog, tallen om lus tpeed, was loaden at every tes with 

blows and ieproxhes, » FArange. 
10. Time at which, by ſucceflive viciflitudes, any thing 
is to be had or done, 

Myſelf would be glad to take ſome breath, and defire that Come 
of you would take your tara to (peak, Boon, 

His twrn will come to laugh at you again. Dentam, 
he tpiteful dars have (hed their venom downs 
And now the peaceful planets take their ters. Dryden, 

Though they held the power of the civil (word unlawful, whiltt 
they wels to be governed by It, yet they eſteemed it very lawful 
when it came to thoiy ew» th govern, , Atterbury, 

A (aline conftituation of the fluids is acid, alkaline, or muriatic : 
of thele in their teres Arduthnot, 

"The nymph will have her ters to be 
"The tutor, and the pupil, he. Seo. 
11. AQtions of kindnels or malice, 
Lend this virgin aid, 


Thanks are halt loſt when good rarer are delay'd, Fairfax, | 


Some malicious natures place their delight in doing WI tures, 
L Eftrange. 
Sbrewd turn Mike deeper than il}. words, Seard, 
12. Reigning inclination, 
This i4 not to be aecomplithed but by Introducing religian to be 
the ta aud fashion of the ages Swift. 
14 


Exodus, XXIII. 12. 
Turn at pr reproof : behold I will E out my ſpirit, Prev. 
} 
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13. A ſtep off the ladder at the gallows. 
| They, by their ſkill in paimiſtry, 
Will quickly read his deſtiny ; 
And make him glad to read his leffon, 


14. Convenience; uſe; purpoſe ; exigence. 
Diogenes' diſh did never ſerve his faſter tor more tw ns, not- 


They never found occaſion for their tourn, 


His going I could frame to ſerve my turn; 


o perform this murder was elect ; 
A baſe companion, few or none could miſs, 
Who firſt did ſerve their turn, and now ſerves his. Daniel. 
They tried their old friends of the city, who had ſerved their 
turns fo often, and ſet them to get a petition. Clarendon. 
Neither will this ſhift ſerve the turn. x Wilkins, 
This philoſophy may paſs with the moſt ſenſual, while they pre- 


wiſe, to drink or to ſleep, will ſerve the turn. Temple's Miſcellanies. 
15. The form; caſt; ſhape; manner, 


expreſſions unworthy of his thoughts, or the turn of both is un- 


nary aflairs of life. Addiſon, 


giving things known an agreeable rwrn. Addiſon's Spefator. 


of his neck and arms. 


dinate defire of appearing faſhionable, 


ſions is derived from it. 
16. The manner of adjuſting the words of a ſentence, 


happens at every turn. 


18. By Turns. One alter another; alternately. 
They teel by turns the bitter change 


The challenge to Dametas ſhall belong, 
Menaleas ſhall ſuſtain his under-long 3 
Fach in his turn your tuneful numbers bring; 


turners. 


his party or principles ; a renegade, 


Then is courtely a tu ncoats 


turn in a lathe, 
Nor box nor limes without their uſe are made, 


meander, | 
I ran with headlong haſte 


turning; tergiverſation ; ſubterfuge. 


whence arguments might grow of goodnets, | Sidney. 
Tu“ N Nir. ./ A white eſculent root. 


croſy4;z out of the flower cup rites he pointa 


Turn ps hide their ſwelling heads below. C'! Paftorals, 
Tux NrIXx. . / [urn and pike, or pique. ] 


ing. 
2. Any gate by which the way is obſtructed, 
"The gates are ſhut, and the twrnpites locked, Arbuthbnot, 
Tuv"rnsicK. adj, [turn and fick.] Vertiginous ; giddy. 
If a man ſee another turn twiftly and longz or if he look upon 
wheels that turn, himtelt waxeth ee. Bacon. 
Tv'r N$01., u. J [heliotropium, we A plant. Miller, 
Tolk Nerir. „. /. [carr and t.] Het 
turned a ſpit, inſtead of Which jacks are now gene- 
rally uſed. It is now uſed of a dog that turns the ſpit, 
I give you joy of the report 
That he 's to have a place at court 
Yes, and a place he will grow rich in 
A turn it in the royal kitchen. Swift's Miſcellanies. 
Tuv*aNn8TiLx. . % Lr and e.! A turnpike in a 
toot path. 


A turyſlile is more certain 


Than, In events of war, dame Fortune, Hudibras. 
Tw'rling ernie interxupt the way, | 
The thwarking paſlenger ihall torce them round, Cay. 


Or take a turn for it at the ſeſſion, Butler. 


withſtanding that he made it his diſh, cup, cap, meaſute, and | 
water-pot, than a mantle doth an Iriſhman. Spenſer. | 


But almoſt ſtarv'd did much lament and mourn, Hubberd. | 


Save him from danger, do him love and honour, Shakeſpeare. | 
My daughter Catharine is not for your turn. Ibakeſpearc. | 


tend to be reaſonable ; but whenever they have a mind to be other- Tvu's RET. #. < [turris Latin. 


Our young men take up ſome cried up Engliſh poet, without 
knowing wherein his thoughts are improper to his tubyect, or his 


An agreeable turn appears in her ſentiments upon the moſt oxdi- 


Wit doth not conſiſt ſo much in advancing things new, as in 


Addijen.| 3, A ſpecies of dove. 
A young man of a ſprightly turn in converſation, x ws Ide | P 


Sreclutor. 


manner Which ſome teachers have attained, will engage the atten- 
tion. _ e : Watts. 
They who are conſcious of their guilt, and apprehenſive thac . . | ; 
the juſtice of the nation ſhould take notice of N eir theft and — It is uſed among ſailors and omen for a tortoiſe, 
rapine, will try to give all things a falſe tu, and to. fill every place Tusn. 7ntery, [ Of this word 
with falſe ſuggeſtions, Dawenant, 
"The firſt coin being made of braſs, gave the denomination to 
money among the Romans, and the whole tern of their expreſ- 
Arbuthnot. 


The turn of words, in which Ovid excels all poets, are ſome- 
times a fault or ſometimes a beauty, as chey are uſed properly or 
improperly. ; = 

he thiee firſt ſtanzas are rendered word for word with tlie ori- 
ginal, not only with the ſame elegance, but the lame thort urn of 
expreſſion peculiar to the ſapphick ode. Addiſon, 


17. New poſitiou of things; as, ſomething troubleſome 


Of fierce extremes; extremes by change more fierce, Milton. 


Tu'tnpuNCH. . /. [turn and bench.) A term of 


Small work in metal is turn'd in an iron lathe called a trench, 
which they ſcrew in a vice, and, having fitted their work upon a 

| ſmall iron axle, with a drill barrel, fitted upon à ſquare ſhank, at 
the end of the axis, next the left hand, they with a drill-bow, 
and drill-ſtring, carry it about, Moxon. | 


Tux N cOAT. . J [tara and coar.] One who forſakes | 


Courtely itfelt muſt turn to diſdain, it you come in her preſence, 


Shakeſpeare. 1 . . . 
Tu'nnen, v. / {from rure.] One whoſe tra 3 ; Pa Tur. interj. [This ſeems to be the ſame with tub.] 


Smooth-graln'd and proper for the urner's trade. Dryden, p 
Some turners, to ſhew their dexterity in turning, turn long and Tu"ranac, 1. / 
ſender pieces of ivory, as [Hall as an hay-ſtalk, Moxon. 


Tv"rxnING. n. /. [from tarn.] Flexure; winding; 


Thro' paths and twrnings often trod by day. Milton. 4 
, $ 0 at. 
Tv'nninGNsss. . /; [ from turning.] Quality of Tu"TELAGE. . % [tutelle, tutelage, Fr. tutela, ] 


do nature formed him, to all cxrningne/s of fleightsz that though 
no man had lets goodneſs, no man could better find the places 


The flower confifts of four leaves, which are placed in form of a 
ö which afterward 
turns to a pod, divided into two cells by an intermediate partition, 
to which the valves adhere on both ſides, and are full of roundiſh Pur ELAR. adj, [tutela, Lat.] Having the charge 
ſce s: a carneous and tuberous root, Miller. u' 1 
November is drawn with bunches of parſnips and ezynips in his . 


right-hand, Peacham on Drawing. 
The goddeſs roſe amid the inmoſt round, 
With wither'd tervie-tops her temples crown'd, Gay, 


1. A crol of two bars armed with pikes at the end, and 
turning on a pin, fixed to hinder horſes from enter- 


at anciently 


; T UN 


TU nPENTINE, u. 7. [ turpentina, 
| Latin.] The gum exuded by the 
and other trees of that kind. 


Hal. terebintbing, 
Pine, the juniper, 
As the rw pentine tree I firetched out my branches, 


„ Vertgreate grinded with turpentine, put into a pot, and 1 Ecchus. 
it warm it. 8 Petcham on Ma 
'TU"RPITUDE. . / [twrpitade, Fr. tun pinude, from 1 
pit, Lat.] Eſſential deformity of words, thought * 
actions; inherent vileneſs; badneſs. dis or 
How wouldſt thou have paid 
My better ſervice, when my turpitude 
Thou thus doſt crown with gold? 
Decency ** 3 meature of one thi 
preſervation of which is properly that rule by wh: ; 
ovght to act; and „ violation e EN Bing 
| tute or indecency, by iq 
'Tu"xqQuo1st, 2. / See Turks, | 8 
One ſhew'd me a ring, he had of your daughter for a monk 
Out upon her! it was my twrquejſe, I had it when 1 was a backoige 
hakeſpeare's Merchant o Vi 
| A ſmall eminence 
raiſed above the reſt of the building ; a little tower 
Diſcourſe, I pr'ythee, on this turret's top. Sbatrſpu , 
All things well ordered, he withdrew with ſpeed ture, 
Up to a turret high, two ports. between, 
That fo he might be near at every need, 


Shah 
ng to 1 


harmonious. a i Dryden. And overlook the lands and, furrows green. Fa 
Seldom any thing raiſes wonder jn me, which does not give my Make Windſor hills in lotty numbers riſe, jen 

thought a turn that makes my heart the better, The # . And lift her twrrets nearer to the ſkies, Pope, 
Female virturs are of a domeſtick turn. awily is the Tu“ RR EK TED, a. If. | . 

proper province for private women to ſhine in. Adijon. 7 rom 7urret ] For med like a tower 


riſing like a tower. 

Take a twrreted lamp of tin, in the form of a ſquare ; the he; h 
of the turrer being thrice as much as the length of the lower , * 
whereupon the lamp ſtandeth. Bacon's Natura! 1 2 


Before I made this remark, 1 wondered to ſee the Roman poets, TURTLE, 1. FA [rimle, Saxon 3 tor torelle, Fr. 
in their deſcription af a beautiful man, ſo often mention the ]ꝙ | I'U RTLEDOVE, 


tortorella, Italian; turtur, Latin. ] 


When ſhepherds pipe on oaten ftraws, 


! . And merry larks ate ploughmen's clocks; | 

, Books give the ſame turm to our thoughts, and reaſMing, that When turtles tread, Shakeſpeare's Live's Labeur . 
good company does to our converſation. Nuuift's Miſcelſanles. We'll teach him to know turtles from jays. Slate; 1. 
The very turn of voice, the good pronunciation, and the alluring Take me an heifer and à turtledove, Haare. 


N Genfis, xv, 9, 
Galen propos'd the blood of turtles dropt warm from their Wings, 


Wiſeman, 


s We can find no crediblg 
etymology.] An expreſſion of contempt, 
Tuſh, lay they, how ſhould God perceive It? is there knowledge 
in the Moſt High ? Pjalm lxxili. 
Sir Thomas More found fault with his lady's continual chiding 
ſaying; the conſideration of the time, for it was lene, ſhould * 
ſtrain her. Juſb, Tufh, my lord, faid the, look, here is one fp to 
heaven-ward, ſhewing him a friar's girdle, I fear me, quoth dir 
Thomas, this one ſtep will not bring you up a ſtep higher, 
Camden's Remains. 
7, never tell me: I take it much unkindiy 
That thou, lago, who haſt had my purſe 
As if the ſtrings were thine, ſhouldſt know of this, Shok-bp, 


Tusk. 1. /. [eyxar, Saxon; teſten, old Friſick.] The 
long teeth of a pugnactous animal; the fang; the 
holding tooth. 

Some creatures have over-long, or out-growing teeth, called 

fangs, or tuts; as boars and pikes, Pacen, 

Ine boar depended upon his Tue. I Eftrangt, 
As two boars, 


By turnt the tuneful mules love to ling. Dryden's Virvil. | With riſing briſtles, and with frothy Jawsy 
"by turnt put on the ſuppliant, and Ys lord ; 7 25 Their adverſe breaits with %s oblique they wound. Dryden, 
Threaten'd this moment, and the next imnplor'd, Prior, A monſtrous boar 


Whetting his 7% ts, and churning hideous ſoam. Smith, 


8 dag. from 74t.] Furniſhed with tuſks, 


Into the naked woods he goes, 


And ſerks the tuſty boar to rear, Dryden. 

Of thoſe beaſts no one was hornet and 2ſed too : the ſuperſluous 

blood not ſufficing to feed both, | Grew. 

Tv"s8V cx, #. /.. [diminutive of tu.] A tuſt of graſs 
or twigs, 

The firſt is remarkable for the ſeveral ſucks or bunches of 

thorns, wherewith it is armed round. Creto, 


A particle noting contempt. | 
ut, tut | grace me no grace, nor uncle me no uncle. Shakyp, 
Tut, tut ! here's a mannerly fo:bearance. Shake|pearts 


. 


| Tutanage is the Chineſe name for ſpelter, which we errogeouff 
apply to the metal of which caniſters are made, that are broug1t 
over with the tea from China; it being a coarſe pewter made 
with the lead carried from England, and tin got in the kingdom of 
Quintang. | Woodward. 


Guardianſhip ; ſtate of being under guardian, 
The tute/age whereof, as thoſe paſt worlds did pleaſe, 


Some to Minerva gave, and ſome to Hercules. Decl. 
If one in the poſſeſſion of lands die, and leave à minor to fue, 
ceed to him, his tutelage belongeth to the king, Drum nd. 


He necoupled the ambaſſage with an article in the nature of 4 
requeſt, that the French king might, according unto his right ot 
ſeignory or tutelage, diſpole of the marriage of the young duchels _ 
of Britany. Barn. 


or guardianſhip of any perſon dt 
ching; protecting; defenſive ; guardian. 1 
According to the traditions of the magicians, the tte (pirits 
\ will not remove at common appellations, but at the proper name 
of things whereunto they are protectors. Brow! 
Temperance, that virtue without pride, and fortune without 
envy, that gives indolence of body, with an equality of mindz te 
belt guardian of youth and ſupport of old age; the precept 5 
renſon, as well as religion, and phyſician of the {oul as well ay Ie 
body z the (utelar goddels of health, and univerial medicine of lite» 


Pemipite 
Theſe tutelar genii who preſided over the ſeveral people cm. 
mitted to their charge, were watchful over them, Dryden. 


But you, O Grecian chiefs, reward my carey 
Sure 1 may plead a little to your grace: 
Enter'd the town; I then unbarr'd the gates, pale 
When I removy'd the tetelary fates. 5 2 
Ye lutclur gods, who guard this royal fabric! 5 , 
Tu"roR, . / [ entor, Lat. tuteur, Fr.] One who A 
the cure of another's learning and morals; 4 teac 


or inſtructor. 
| When I am as I have been, 
Approach me, and thou ſhalt be as thou waſt 


The tutor and the feeder of my riots 3 . 
Tim then I baniſh thee on pain of death. Sha keſpeert 
When nobles are the tailors teres; . 
No hereticks durnt but wenches ſuitors» Slade fer. 


i ; 7% „ bim # 

A primitive Christian, that coming do a friend do desc * 

pſalm, bagan, 1 laid I will look to my ways, that | offend ens _ 
{ wy tongue: upon Which he ftopt his tete, f1yings 7 7 

it 1 learn it. Government of 15 


T W E 


His body thus adorn'd, he next defign'd 
With lib'ral arts to cultiyate his mind: 
He ſought a tutor of his own accord, 
And ſtudy'd leſſons he before abhorr'd. | Dryden, 
No ſcience is ſo ſpeedily learned by the nobleſt genius without a 


G. Tv'TOR. v. a. [from the noun, ] 
To inſtruct; to teach; to document. 
1 This boy is foreſt born, 
And hath been tutor d in the rudiments 
Of many deſperate ſtudies by his uncle. | Shakeſpeare, 
He cannot be a perfect man, 
Not being tried and tutor d in the world. Shakeſpeare, 
The cock has his ſpurs, and he ſtrikes his feet inward with fin. 
lar ſtrength and order; yet he does not this by any ſyllogiſtical 
method, but is merely tutored by inſtinct. * 
2. To treat with ſuperiority or ſeverity; 
N I hardly yet have learn'd 
T* infinuate, flatter, bow, and bend my knee: 
Give ſorrow leave a while to tutor me 
To.this ſubmiſſion, 
take a review of my little boys mounted upon hobby-horſes, 
and of little girls tutoring their babies. Addiſon, 


Ty'rORAGE. . J. from tutor.] The authority or ſo- 


lemnity of a tutor. 
Children care not 
men will care leſs for theirs, who would make them children by 
| uſurping a tutoragee þ a 
Tu'roRE8S. =. / [from tutor.] Directreſs; inſtruc- 

trels; governeſs. | | 
Fidelia ſhall be your tutereſe. Moore's Foundling. 
And, what ſtill more his ſtagg'ring virtue try'd, 

His mother, tut'reſt of that virtue, dy'd. 


of zinc or calamine collected in the furnace. 


Tu'rsaN, or parkleaves, n. ſ. [ androſemun, Latin. ] A 


plant. 


Tz. 1. J J know not whether it is not a word merely 
of cant.] A lock or tuft of hair. 

With odorous oil thy head and hair are ſleek ; 

And then thou kemp'ſt the ruzzes on thy cheek; 

Of theſe thy barbers take a coſtly care, Dryden, 

Twain. adj. [zpgen, bazpa, Saxon, both, twain.] 
Two. An old word, not now uſed but ludicrouſly, 

"Tis not the tryal of a woman's war, | 

The bitter clamour of two eager tongues, | 

Can arbitrate this cauſe betwixt us ain. 

Such ſmiling rogues as thele, 

Like rats, oft bite the holy cords in twain, 


Too intricate t' unlooſe. S hakeſpeare's K ing Lear. \ 
Of my condition take no care; | 


It fits not; thou and J long fince are twain. Milton, 
When old winter ſplit the rocks in tebain; 

He ftripp'd the bear's-foot of its leafy growth. Dryden. 

The trembling widow, and her daughters twain, 1 

This woe ful cackling cry with horror heard. Dryden. 


To TWANG. w. n. [A word formed from the ſound.] 
To ſound with a quick ſharp noiſe, 


A thouſand twanging inſtruments 
Will hum about mine ears. 


His quiver. o'er his ſhoulders Phæbus threw, 


His bow twang'd, and his arrows rattled as they flew. Dryd. | 


Dryden. | 


With her thund'ring voice ſhe menac'd bigh, 
And every accent ewang'd with ſmarting ſorrows 
The twanging bows 
Send ſhowers of ſhafts, that on their barbed points 
Alternate ruin bear. AP Philips. 
Sounds the tough horn, and trvangs the quiv'ring yon 
c. 


To TWAN OG. v. a. To make to ſound ſharply, 8 
A ſwaggering accent ſharply twang d off, gives manhood appro- 
ee, en e Shakeſpeare's Twelftb Night, 


I'WANG». u. /. from the verb.] - 
1. A ſharp quick ſound, | 
They by the ſound and tevang of noſe, 
If all be ſound within, 4:ſcloſe. Biutler's Hudibras. 
So ſwells each wind-pipe; afs intones to aſs, 
Harmonic ang of leather, horn and braſs, Pope. | 


2. An affected modulation of che voice. 


If. he be but a perſon in vogue with the multitude, he can make 
popular, rambling, incoherent tuff, ſeaſoued with rrvang and tau- 
tology, paſs for high rhetorick, South, 


He has ſuch a rang in his diſcourſe, and ungraceful way of 

ſpeaking through his noſe, that one can hardly underſtand him. 
i > | Arbuthnot. 
Twax d. interj. A,word making a quick action ac- 
companied with a ſharp ſound. Little uſed, and lit- 

tle deſerving to be uſed. RT 
There's one, the beſt in all my quiver, 
Twang ! thro! his very heart and liver. 

'Twa"NGLING 
noiſy, 


Prior. 


She did cat) me rafcaly didler, 


And twangling jack, with twenty ſuch vile terms. Shakeſprares | 
To TwaNx, v. n. [corrupted from twang.) To make | 


to ſound. 5 
A freeman of London has the privilege of diſturbing a whole 
ſtreet with, ccuanlin of a braſs kettle. Addiſon. 
"Twas. Contracted from it was. 
If he aſks who bid thee, ſay 'rrvas 1. Dryden. 


To Twa'TTL 8. v. u. [(/ 
to gabble; to chatter, 


It is not for every exvatr/ing goſſip to undertake, L' Eftrange. | 
Tway. For Twain. f | . 
Gyon's angry blade ſo fierce did play 
On th' other's helmet, which as Titan ſhone, | 
That quite it clove his plumed creſt in ray. Spenſer, 


TwA'YBLADE. 1. , Lei, Latin.] A polypetalous 
flower, conſiſting of ſix diſſimilar leaves, of which 
the five upper ones are ſo diſpoſed, as to repreſent in 
ſome meaſure an helmet, the under one being headed 
and ſhaped like a man. Miller, 

To TWEAO. Nb. a. [It is written weg by Skinner, but 

To TwWEg AR. 
man.] To pinch; to ſqueeze betwixt the fingers. 

Who calls me villaln, breaks my pate acroſs, | 


Tweaks me by the aoſe. Shakeſpeare. 
To touſe him from lethargick dump, 
He ?txveal'd his noſe. | Butler. | 
Look in-their face, they twweak'd-your noſe. Swift. 
Tweacus, 1. J. [from the verb.] Perplexity ; ludi- 
I'weak, crous diſtreſs. A low word. _ + 
This put the old fellow in a rare #weagues Arbutbnet. 


To Twe'eDls. v. a. I know not whencederived.} To | 


handle lightly, Uſed of awkward fiddling. 
A filler brought in with him a body of luſty young 
whom he hal r4veed/ed Into the ſervice. 


P3ncers, to pluck off hairs, 


Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 


1 5 
for the company of their parents or tutors, and 'I'WwE'LVEMONTH. u. / 


. Government of the Tongue. |, 


Harte. | 
ur Tv. 2. . [tutia, low Lat. tuthie, Fr.] A ſublimate 


Shakeſpeare's Tempeſh, | 


— 


tweak by other writers; twacken, Ger- 


fellows, | 


Addiſon. \' 
Twe'tzers. . , [etuy, French.] Nippers, ot ſmall | 


Watts, | 


Tw“. 


Shakeſpeare. TW“ 


Twz'nTY, adj. [zpentg, Saxon. ] 


Twin rl. n. /. 


Twiok. adv. [tprxiS, 8 


— 


1 W 1 


There hero's wi 
N And beaus' in ſnu 
Twrrrrg. adj. 


tenth ; the ordi 
He found Eliſha 
the ravelfth, 


Suppoling, according to the ſtandard, five ſhillings 
an ounce, wanting about fixteen grains, 
copper, and eleven trve/fths filver, it is 
ſilver gives the value, Locke 

TWV“LTTUTID E. . /½ The twelfth day after Chriſt 


Mas. 
Plough-munday, next after that ravelſtbride, 
Bids out with the ploutzh. Jer Huſbandry. 
7 LVE. a4, [cpelp, Saxon.] Two and ten; twice 


Thou haſt beat me out tevelve ſeveral times. Shak. Coriolanus. 
Had we no quarrel elſe to Rome, but that 


Thou art thence baniſh'd, we would muſter all 
From twelve to twenty. 
What man talk'd with you yeſternight, 


Out at your window, betwixt rwvelve and one? Shakeſpeare, 
On his left hand twelve reverend owls it 


] did fly: 
So Romulus, tis ſung, by 'T'yber's brook, 
Preſage of ſway from twice fix vultures took. 


ts are kbpt in pond'rous vaſes 
ff-boxes and rqueexer caſes, 


of twelve, 


S bakeſpear Cs 


Dryden. 
( [1welve and month.] A year, 
as conſiſting of twelve months, 

I ſhall laugh at this a revelvemonth hence, 

This year or ewelvemonth, 
ſhorter than thoſe of the ſun, is about eleven days ſhorter than the 
ſun's year. Holder. 

Taking the ſhoots of the paſt ſpring, and pegging them down in 
very rich earth perfectly conſumed, watering them upon all occa- 
ſions, by this time tevelvemonth they will be ready to remove. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Evelyn. 
In the ſpace of about a fwelvemonth I have run out of a whole 


thouſand pound upon her. | » Addiſon, 
Not twice a ravelvemonth you appear in print. Pope. 
VEPENCE. 3. J. [twelve and pence.) A ſhilling. 
TwE'LVEPENNY. adj, 
ſhilling. 


twelvepenny gallery. 
TWE"LVESCORE, adj. [taelwve 
twenty; two hundred and forty. 

Twwelweſcore viragos of the Spartan race, 
TIETH. adj, | xpenteozoda, Saxon. ] 
tenth ; ordinal of twenty. 

This year, 
The txventieth from the firing the capitol, 
As fatal too to Rome, by all predictions. Ben Jonſon. 
Why was not I the eaventieth by deſcent 
From a long reſtive race of droning kings ? Dryden. 
This crown now muſt be raiſed, and coined one teventieth lighter ; 
which is nothing but changing the denomination, calling that a 


crown now, which yeſterday was but a-part, viz. nineteen oben- 
tieths | 


Dryden. 


Twice 


1. Twice ten. 


four hours, and ſome fruit towards night. Fell. 


At leaſt nineteen in twenty of theſe perplexing words might be 
changed into eaſy ones. | Swift. 


2. A proverbial or indefinite number. | 
Maximilian, upon twenty reſpects, could not have been the man. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 
[:4vy for tab, and bill ; bipennit, Latin.) 


A halbert. 


axon ; ters, Dutch.] 
1. Iwo times. 


Upon his creſt he ſtruck him ſo, 


2. Doubly. 


A little ſum you mourn, while moſt have met 
With twice the loſs, and by as vile a cheat. 


I Dryden, 

3. It is often uſed in compoſition, 
Life is tedious as a t4vice-told tale, 

Vexing the dull car of a drowſy man. res” ap 

Tevice-born Bacchus burſt the thund'rer's thigh. COyrech, 


Extol the ſtrength of atevice-conquer'd race. Dryden, 
To touch lightly. A low word, 


With my fingers upon the ſtupe, I preſſed cloſe upon it, and 
twidled it in, firſt one ſide, then the other. Wiſeman, 


ach. L from twang, ] Contemptibly | 


. 


ö 


i 


TWIG. 2. /. Ii, xp1xxa, Saxon; twyg, Dutch.] A 
ſmall ſhoot of a branch; a ſwitch tough and long, 


outſide with hides, and ſo had the Venetians. Raleigh, 
They choſe the fig-tree, ſuch as ſpread her arms, 5.4 
Branching ſo broad and-long, that in the ground. 
The bended ravigs take root. 


: Milt. 
Canſt thou with a weak angle ſtrike the whale, 


From parent bough 
A cyon meetly ſever e, after force ny 
A way into the crabſtock's cloſe-wrought grain 
By wedges, and within.the living wound 
Iricloſe the foſter tig, around which ſpread 


The'binditig 1727 W x Philips. 
'Twi'oGtn, adj. from tig,] Made of twigs ; wicker. 


en beat the knave into a !2iggen bottle. Shakeſpeare. 
The ſides and rim, ſewed together atter the manner of trviggen 
wor le. a 8 ' Ws 
Twi"60Yy. adj; [from 9 70 Full of twigs. 
Twi'Lraur. 1. ¼ 
Saxon. ] 
1. The d 
ſunſet; obſcure light. 
Her twilights wore more clear than our mid - day. 
Suſpicions amongſt thoughts are like bats amongſt birds, they 
ever fly by tevilight, Certaluly they are to be well guarded: 
| Bacon, 
een, 
A faint weak love of yirtue, and of good, 
Reflects from her on them, which underſtood 
Her worth; and though ſhe have ſliut in all day, 
The rwdlighe of hen memory doth ſtay. | 
He that ſaw hell in 's melancholy dream, 
And, in the tevilight of his phancy's theme 
Scar'd from his fins, repented in a fright, ; 
Had he: viewid Scotland, had turn'd proſelyte. Cha, 
Ambroſial aigbt, with clouds exhal' d N 
From that high mount of God, whence light and ſhade 
Spring both, the face of brighteſt heav'n had chang'd 
o grateful mwilight,. Mien Paradiſe Loft. 
3 en the ſun was down, 
They juſt arriv'd by rxvilight at a towns Dryden. 


ir $axon.] Second ther the 
na | 


plowiag with twelve yoke of oxen, and be with 
1 Kings, xix, 9. | 

were to weigh 
whereof one 7tqvelfth were 
plain here the quantity of 


by reaſon that the moon's months are | 


[twelve and penny.) Sold for a | 


2. Gemini, the ſign of the 2vdiack. 
I would wiſh no other revenge, from this rhyming judge of the | 


Dryden. | To Twin, v. 1. from the noun,] 
1. To be horn at the ſame birth. 


Hammond ſeldom did eat or drink more than once in teverty- 


Sandys. 
Twix po'R N adj. [ravin and born.] Born at the ſame 


Ainſeuori b. 


| wrought with needleworle. | 
| 2. I know not whether this is from tine or tavin. 


That voice he recled, ready ice tu fall, Spenſer. | 
He tꝛvice eflay'd to caſt his ſon in gold . 
T5vice from his hands he dropp'd the forming mould, Dryd. 


To Tw1'D1.e. v. a, [This is commonly written 72veedle.] | 


The Britons had boats made of willow twigs, covered on the 


His huge jaw with a Hoig or bulruſh'bore ? Sandys. 
If they cut the twigs at evening, a plentiful and pleaſant julce 
comes outs eee a 


, Mere. ; 


[ twweelicht, Dutch; tpeoneleohr, 
ubious or faint light: before-ſunriſe, and aſter 


Donne. | 


- 


— W 


K —— CINE 


. 


and ſcore.] Twelve times 5 


Locle. 


| 


e 


5 


9 


2. Seen or done 


Twin. v. J Ixpinn, Saxon; twveelingen, 
1. Children born at a birth. It is therefore ſeldom 


2, To bring two at once; 


3. To be paired ; to be ſuited; 


To TWINE, v. . 


2. To unite: by interpoſition of parts, 


3. To wind; to make ſlexures. 


Por” — 


| 


: 


Donne. 


A 


Twins, n. /. [from the verb.] 
. A 


2. Twiſt ; convolation. 


3. Embrace; 


To TWIN GE. b. as 


and tvixget by the cars 


In che greateſt part of our coßcernment he hat afforded us only 
the twiligbt of probability, ſuitable to our ſtate of ere N 
| | e. 
Twi'r tor. adj: . 7 
1. Not clearly or brightly illuminated; obſcure j deep- 
ly ſhaded; + : F.+7 = 
Wen the ſun begins to ling + - 
His flaring beans, me, goddeſs, bring 
To arched walks of tevilight groves. 
Oieer the exvilight groves, and duſky cavesy 
hong-ſounding iſles, and intermingled graves, 
Black Melancholy ſits, and round her throws 
A death-like filence, and a dread repoſes 
y/ twilight, 
On old Lyczus, or Cyllene hoar; 
Trip no more in twilight ranks; 


Milt;ns 


Pope. 


Dutch.] 


uſed in the ſingular ; though ſometimes it is uſed for 
one of twins. | 


In this myſtery of ill opinions, here 's the un brother of thy 
letter z but let thine inherit firſt, for mine never ſhall. Shakeſpeares 
In beſtowing 
He was moſt princely ! ever witneſs for him . 
"Thoſe rains of learning, Ipſwich and Oxford, Shakeſpeares 
If that moment of the time of birth be of ſuch moment, whence 
proceedeth the great difference A the conſtitutions of revive, Which; 
though together born, have ſtrange and contrary fortunes ? | 


The divided dam | 5 
Runs to the ſummons of her hungry lamb | : 
But when the twin cries halves, ſhe quits the firſt, Chavet, 
No weight of birth did on one fide prevail, 
Two /roins lefs even lie in Nature'Oſcale, Coculey. 
They came ins from the womb, and ſtill they live 
As if they would go twin too to the grave. Orth 
Fair Leda's tains, in time to ſtars decreed, . 
One fought on foot, one curb'd the fiery ſteed. Dryden. 
Had there been the ſame likeneſs in all men, as ſometimes in 
twvins, it would have given occaſion to confuſion. Cereu. 


This, when the ſun retiies, * 
Firſt ſhines, and ſpreads black night with feeble fires, + 
Then parts the tevins and crab. Creechz 


When now no more th' alternate t4vins are fir'd, 
Short is the doubtful empire of the night. Thomſon 


He that is approv'4 in this offence, 
Though he had twinn'd with me both at a birth; 


Shall loſe me. Shakeſpeare's Othelles 
Ewes yearly by tevinning rich maſters do make. Tuſſer. 


Hath nature given them eyes, 
Which can diſtinguiſh ' twixt | 
The fiery orbs above and the twinned ſtones 
Upon the humbled beach? | 
O how inſcrutable ! his equity 
Twins With his power. 


Shakeſpeare. 


birth, 
Our fins lay on the king; he muſt bear all. 


O hard condition, and revinborn with greaineſs! Shakeſpeare 


To Twin E. v. a. [tpinan, Saxon; twynan, Dutch. ] 
1. To twiſt or complicate ſo as to unite, or form one 


body or ſubſtance out 'of two or more. | 
Thou ſhalt make an hanging of blue, and fine revired linen, 
Exod. xxvie 36. 


By original lapſe, true liberty | 
Is loſt, which always with right reaſon dwells, 


Tvin'd, and from her hath no dividual being. | Milton. 
3. To unite itſelf, f | | 
| Lumps of ſugar loſe themſelves, and tevine pi 
Theit ſubtile effence with the ſoul of wine. Craſbacu. 


4 


. To convolve itſelf; to wrap itſelf cloſely about. 
Let wreaths of triumph now my temples tavinez | 
The victor cried, the glorious prize is mine | Pope, 
Friends now faſt worn, who revinc in love 
Unſeparable, ſhall, within this hour, 
On a diſſention of 'a doit, break out 
To bittereſt enmity. 


Shakeſprares 


As rivers, though they bend and revine, 

Still to the ſea their courſe incline : 

Or as philoſophers, who find 

Some fav'rite ſyſtem to their mind, 

In ev'ry point to make it fit, 

Will force all nature to ſubmit. 
The deer ruſtles thro' the txvining brake. 
To turn round. 


Sevift 
das th 


O friends! 
Some one abides within here, that commends 
'The'place to us, and breathes a voice divine! 


As ſhe ſome web wrought, or her ſpindles wine; 
She cheriſht with her long. | Chapman 


twiſted thread. 
Not any dumſel, which her vaunteth moſt 
In {kilful knitting of ſoſt filken ravine. 


A pointed {word hung chreat'ning o'er his head, 
Suſtain'd but by a ſlender NRbine of threads 


Spenſers 
Dryden. 


Nor all the gods beſide 

Longer dare abide, | 

Not Typhon huge ending in ſnaky twoines 

Welcome joy and feaſt, - 

Braid your locks with roſy ine, 
Dropping odours, dropping wines 

act of convolving itſelf round, 

Everluſting hate 


The vine to ivy bears, but with am'rous tine 
Claſps the tall elmo ' 


Milton, 


Milton. 


Philipes 
in Germ. inge, Daniſh.) 
1. To torment with ſudden and ſhort pain. 

The gnat charged into the noſtrils of the lion, and there rxvin 
him till he made him tear himſelf, and ſo maſtered him. L' Er. 


2. To pinch; to tweak, 


When a man is paſt his ſenſe, 
There's no way to reduce him thencey 
But ewinging him by th* ears and noſe; 
Or laying on of heavy blows. 
Twix E. u. 4 [from the verb.] 
1. Short ſudden ſh ain. | 
The wickedneſs of this old villain ſtartles me, and gives me a 
. frvinge for my own fin, though tar ſhort of his. 
2. A tweak f a pinch, 
How can you fawn upon a maſter 


3A 


Hudibras, 


r that gives ſo many blows 
hes 8 L'Eftranges 
Tw1 NK, 


T WI 


Twinx» 4. ½ [See Twinxtt.] The motion bf an 
eye i a moment. Not in uſe. 
She hung about my neck, and kiſs on kiſs 
She vied ſo faft, proteſting oath on oath, 


That in a twink ſhe won me to her love, Shakeſpeare, 
To Twi'nKLL. v. . 1 Saxon. 4 
1. To ſparkle 3 to flaſh irregularly ; to ſhine with in- 
termitted lene z to ſhine 11 to quiver. 
At firſt I did adore a mvinkling ſtar, 
But now I worſhip a celeſtial ſun, Shakeſpeare. 
As plays the ſun upon the glaſſy ſtream, | 
Twinkling another counterfeited beam, 
80 ſeems this us beauty. Shakeſpeare. 


$ome their forked tails ſtreteh forth on high, | 
And tear the twinkling ſtars from trembling ſky. Fairfax. 
God compriſes all the good we value in the creatures, as the 


fun doth the light that rawink/er in the ftars, Boyle. 
The tar of love, 
That tevinkles you to fair Almeyda's bed. Dryden, 
Think you your new French proſelytes are come 
To ſtarve abroad, becauſe they ſtarv'd at home? 
Your benefices exwinkled from afar. Dryden. 


So weak your charms, that, like a winter's night 
Twinkling with ſtars, they freeze me while they light. Dryd. 
Theſe ſtars do not twinkle when viewed through teleſcopes which 
have large apertures 1 for the rays of light which paſs through 
divers parts of the aperture, tremble each of them apart; and by 
means of their various, and ſometimes contrary tremors, fall at 
one and the ſame time upon different points in the bottom of the 
eye. Newton, 
3. To open and ſhut the eye by turns. 
The owl fell a moping and exwink/ing, 
3- To play irregularly. 5 
His eyes will ewinkle, and his tongue will roll, 
D As though he beckon'd and call'd back his foul. 
Twrurtine. ]“ (fromthe verb. 
1. A ſparkling intermitting light. 
2. A motion of the eye. 
Suddenly, with ravinke of her eye, 
The damſel broke his miſintended dart. Spenſer, 
I come, I come z the leaſt rxvinkle had brought me to thee, 
| : Dryden's Don Sebaſtian, 
3. A ſhort ſpace, ſuch as is taken up by a motion of the 
eye, 


L' Eftrange. 


Donne, 


Money can thy wants at will ſupply : 
$hields, ftceds, and arms, and all things tor thee meet, 
It can pourvey in telling of an eye, er. 

"Theſe falſe beautles of the Rage are no more laſting than a rain- 
bow j when the actor gilds them no longer with his reflection, 

they vanith In a i. , Dryden, 

The action, paſſion, and manners of ſo many perſons in a 2 
ture, are to be diſcerned in the trointling of an eye, if the \ght 
could travel over ſa many different objeets all at once. Dryden, 

Twi'niinG, 2. / [diminutive of zw0in.] A twin lamb ; 

a lamb of two brought at a birth, 

Twinlings Incieale, brings Tuffer's Huſbandry. 

TWIIN NEM. . /. [from abi. A breeder of twins. 

Ewes yeerley by twinning rich maifters do make, 

The lambe of ſuch tvinners for hreeders go take. Tuffer, 

To T WIL. v. a. [from air.! To turn round; to 
move by a quick rotation. 

Wool und raw filk by moiſture incorporate with other thread; 
eſpecially if there be a little wreathing, as appeareth by the twiſting 
and tavirling about of tpindles, Bacon, 

Dextrous damſels tel the ſprinkling mop. Gay. 
See ruddy maids, 
Some taught with dextrous hand to uu the wheel, Dodſley. 
T. TWI SL. v. u. To revolve with a quick motion. 
I'wini. . / [from the verb.] 
1. Rotation 3 eireular motion. 
2. l'wiſt; convolution. 

"The vir on this 14 different from that of the others 3 this be- 
ing an heterottvopha, the troll turning from the right hand to the 
ett, Woodward on Foſili. 

To TWIST. wv. a, [xzerpiran, Saxon; raviffen, Dutch. ] 
1. To form by complication 3 to form by convolution, 
Do but deſpair, 
And if thou want'ſt a cord, the ſmalleſt thread | 
That ever (pier revifted from her womb | 
Will ſtranple thee. Shakeſpeare. 

To reprove diſcontent, the ancients ſelgned, that in hell food u 
man teufiag a rope of hay z and till he twiſted on, ſuffering an 
als to eat up all that was finiſhed. | Tayler, 

Would Clotho waſh her hands in milk, 
And i our thread with gold and fiik y 
Would the in frien(hip, peace and plenty, 
Spin out our years to tour times twenty z 
And ſhould we both in this condition 
Have conquer'd love, and worſe ambition; 
Elſe theſe two patlions by the way 
May chance to ſhew us ſcurvy play. 
The taſk were harder to ſecure my own 
Apoinſt the power of thoſe already known; 
For well you tei the ſectet chains that bind 
With gentle force the captivated mind, 
2, To contort ; to writhe, | 
Either double it into a pyramidical, or tui it into a ſerpentine 
form. : Pope, 
3. 2 wreath; to wind ; to encircle by ſomething round 
anout, | 
There are pillars of ſmoke Ned about with wreaths of flame. 
Burnet's Theory ef the Earth, 


Prior. 


Lyttelton. 


4. To form ; to weave. 
If thoy doit love fair Hero, cheriſh It, 
And thou ſhalt have her: was 't not to this end 
That thau began'ſt to toi fo fine a ſtory? 
5. To unite by intertexture of parts, 
All know how prodigal 
Of thy great ſoul thou art, longing to cl 
Mays with that ivy which ſo early kiſt 
'Thy youthful temples. 
6. To unite ; to inlinuate, | 
When avarico wif irfelf, not only with the practice of men, 
but the doQtrines of the churchyz when ecclefiaſticks diſpute tor 
money, the miſchief ſeems fatal. Decay of Victy. 
To I'wisr. wv. x. Lo be contorted ; to be convolved. 
In an lieus, commonly called the ewifling of the gute, is a cir- 
gumvolution or infertion of one part of the gut within the other, 
Ab dutbnot on Aliments. 
Deep in her breaſt he plung'd the ſhinlag (word 
Th' Inachians view the flain with vaſt ſurpriſe, 
Her exvitling volumes, and her rolling eyes. 


Twisr, », /. [from the verb.] 
1. Any thing made by convolution, or winding wo 
bodies together, 
Minerva nuri'd him 
Within a e of twining ofiers lald. Addijen 
2. A fingle ftring of acord. 


Winding a thin ring about the work hazards its breaking, by 
the trenting of the ſeveral tw againſt one another, 


Sbateſ care. 


Pope. 


- 


1 


Waller. 


Two 


3. A cord; a lenk. TIA 
Through labyrinths, not my grov'ling wit, 
But th fil twiſt, let down from heav'n to me, 
Did both conduct and teach me, how by it 
To climb to thee. 
About his chin the ti 
He ty'd, and ſoon the ſtrangled ſoul diſmiſe'd. 
4. Contortion; writhe. 

Not the leaſt turn or ci in the fibres of any one animal, which 
does not render them more proper for that particular animal's way 
of life than any other caſt or texture. Addiſon. 

5. The manner of twiſtin 


Herbert - 
Dryden. 


Jack ſhrunk at firit ſight — it; he found fault with the length, 
the thickneſs, and the tif. | Arbuthnot, 
Twi'sTER. u. . [from rav. 
1. One who twiſts ; a ropemaker. , 
2. The inſtrument of twiſting. To this word I have an- 


| nexed ſome remarkable lines, which explain 72viff in 
all its ſenſes. 
When a twiſter a twiſting will twiſt him a twiſt, 
For the twiſting of his twiſt he three twines doth intwiſt 3 
But if one of the twines of the twiſt do untwiſt, | 
The twine that untwiſteth untwiſteth the twiſt, 
Untwirling the twine that untwiſteth between, 
He twirls with his txviſter the two in a twine; 
Then twice having twiſted the twines of the twine, 
He twicheth the twine he had twined in twain. 
The twain that in twining before in the twine, 
As twins were intwiſted, he now doth untwine, 
"Twixt the twain intertwiſting a twine more between, 

He, twirling his r2viſter, makes a twiſt of the twine. Mullis. 
To'Twir. v. a. [ebprean, Saxon. ] To ſneer ; to flout ; 
to reproach, | 

When approaching the ſtormy towers 
We mought with our ſhoulders bear off the ſharp ſhowers, 
And ſooth to ſaine, nought ſeemeth ſike ſtrife, 


That ſhepherds ſo t4viten each other's life, Spenſer. 
When I proteſt true loyalty to ker, 
She Holt me with my falſehood to my friend. Shakeſprare, 


Eſop minds men of their errors, without witting them for 
what 's amiſs. L'E range. 
This theſe ſcoffers ravitted the Chriſtians with. illotſen. 
Galen bled his patients, till by fainting they could bear no 
longer; for which he was revirred in his own time. Baker. 
To "WITCH. v. 4. [xpiceian, Saxon,] To vellicate 
to pluck with a quick motion; to ſnatch; to pluck 
with a haſty motion, | 
He roſe, and twiteb'd his mantle blue, 
To- morrow to freſh woods, and paſtures new. 
Twitch'd * 


Milton. 


ith a furious leap | 

She ſprung from bed, diſturbed in her mind, | 

And tear'd at ev'ry ſtep a tevitching ſpright behind. Dryden, 
Thrice they rvirch'd the diamond in her car, 

TwWwireR. n. / [from the verb.] 


1. A quick you z a ſudden vellication. 
ut Hudibras gave him a witch 
As quick as lightning in the breech. Hudibras. 
The lion gave one hearty e4vitch, and got his feet out of the trap, 
| but left his claws behind. L' Eftrange. 
2. A contraction of the fibres. | 
Other confed'rate pairs 
Contract the fibres, and the exviech produce, 
Which gently puſhes on the grateful food 
To the wide ſtomach, by its hollow road. 
Mighty phyſical their fear is 
For ſoon as noile of combat near is, 
Their heart deſcending to their breeches, 
Muſt give their ſtomachs cruel ravitches. Prior. 
A fit of the tone is the cure, from the inflammation and pain 
occaſioning convulfive tevirches, | Sharps 
Twi'TCHGRASS, n. /. A plant. 
Twitchgraſs is a weed that keeps ſome land looſe, hollow, and 
draws away the virtue of the ground. Mortimer, 
To TWi'TTkR, v. u. 


1. To make a ſharp tremulous intermitted noiſe. 
This muſt be done; 


Blackmore. 


Swallows /xvitter on the chimney-tops. Dryden. 
They tevitter chearful, till the vernal months 
Invite them back. Thomſon. 


b. Lhd og ſuddenly moved with any inclination. A low 
Word. 

A widow which had a revittering toward a ſecond huſband, took 
a golliping companion to manage the job. L'Fſlrange. 
TwiTTER, 2. / . 
1. Any motion or diſorder of paſſion; ſuch as, a violen 

fit of laughing, or fit of fretting. | 
The ancient errant knights 
Won all their ladies hearts in fights, 
And cut whole giants into fritters, | 
To put them into amorous trois. Hudibras, 

The moon was in a heavy revitter, that her cloaths never fitted 
her. L' Eſtrange. 
TwirTLETWA'TTLE, 2. /. [A ludicrous reduplication 
of twwattle,) Tattle; gabble. A vile word. 

Intipid revietlerevarrles, frothy jeſts, and jingling witticiſms, inure 
us to a milunderſtanding of things. L' Eftrange. 
"Twixr. A contraction of betwwixe, | 

Twilight, ſhort arbiter 'ewixt day and night. 

Two. adj. ek, Gothick ; cpu, Saxon, ] 
1. One and one. 

Between ²˙⁰ hawks, which flies the higher pitch 
Between re00 dogs, which hath the deeper mouth; 
Between eos blades, which bears the better temper 3 
Retween tee horſes, which doth bear him beſt 
Between due girls, which hath the merrieſt ehe, 

I have ſome ſhallow ſpirit of judgment.  Shateſpeare, 

Three words it will three times report, and then the zoo latter 
for ſome times. Baion't Nature! Hiſtory, 

Fitteen chambers were to lodge us rave and No together. Bacon, 

'They lay 2 n 


: Milton. 


Dy two and Nos acroſs the common way Dryden. 
2. It is uſed in compoſition. 
Next to the raven's age, the Pylian king 
Was longett iy of any twes-legg d thing. Dryden. 


A rational animal better deſcribed man's ellence, than a rxwo- 


legged animal, with broad nails, and without feather Locle. 
The txvo-thap'd Erithonivs had his birth 
Without a mother, from the tecming earth” * Adulſen. 


Her regiſter was a txv«-leaved book of record, ane page contain- 
ing the names of her living, and the other of her deceaſed mem. 
bers, lige. 
Two'n arb. adj. [two and edge.) Having an edge on 
either ſide, 

A twoedg'd weapon from her ſhining caſe. Pepe. 
Two rob. adj. — and fo/d,) Double; two of the 
ſame kind ; or two different things coexiſting. 

Our prayer againit ſudden death importeth a exvefddd deſire, thut 
death when it cometh may give vs ſome convenient reſpite, or if 


Maxen't Mychonies! Kxerciſer. 
3 9 85 


ways 


4, 


the ſleeve, he mouths it more and more, Dryd. | 


Pope. | 


| 


that be denied us of God, yet we may have wiſdom to provide al- 
4. Ties lex 


TYP 


Through mirkſom air her ready wa 


Her twofold team, of which two blac ova 


k as makes, 


And two were brown, yet each to pitch, 
Did ſoftly ſwim TY each ualike 
O thou ! the earthly author of 
Whoſe youthful ſpirit in me e 
Doth now with rxvsfold vigour lift me up, 
To reach at victory above my head, ? 
And with thy bleſings hel ay Lg e. 
nd with thy bleſſings ſteel my lance' Wa 
Our revofeld ſeas waſh oder Glas. 1 N Shakeſpeare, 
Time and place taken for diſtingu 


iſhab] 
duration, have each of them a exvofold n 


Ewes, that erſt brought forth but 6 
Now dropp'd their 22 burdens, aue 
Holineſs may be taken in a eqvofold ſenſe; for that ex 
lineſs, which bclongs to perſons or things, offered to 
thoſe internal graces which ſanRify our natures, 
Two'roLD. adv. Doubly. 


A prolelyte you make twofold more the child 
ſelves, 


Fairy Queer, 


D 
of —＋ 
Lecke, 
Pri. 
ternal ho. 
Atter . 


of hell than 
Matt. Ix 


Two'HAnDED. adj. [two and hand.) Large; bulk, 5 
enormous of magnitude. . 
With huge webanded ſway, 6 
Ny aloft, the horrid edge cams down, 
ide waſting, Milton 
If little, then ſhe 's life and ſoul all en 1 : Paradiſe Lif, 
a An Amazon, the large revohanded whore. Dryder 
Two'yEnCE. 2. / A ſmall coin, valued at ia . 
enny. 
You all ſhew like gilt tevopences to me. $ha 
7 Tri. v. a, To bind. See Tix, 138 
Tre. u. / See TI. A knot; a bond or obligation. 
Lay your l 
Command upon me; to the which my duties 
— with a moſt indiſſoluble rye 
or ever knit, | 
I have no rye upon you to be true, Shaterar ; 
But that which looſen'd your's, my love to you, Dryden 


Honour 's a ſacred tye, the law of kings, 
The noble mind's diſtinguiſhing perfection, 
That aids and ſtrengthens virtue where it meets her 
And imitates her actions where ſhe is not; ? 
It ought not to be ſported with. 


Lend me aid, I now conjure thee, lend, | Addi ” 
1 By the ſoft tye and ſacred name of friend. Pope 
Ty czr. n./. See TiokR. ; 


TyKE. u. / [See Tike.] Tyke in Scottiſh Rill de. 
notes a dog, or one as contemptible and vile as 1 
dog; and from thence perhaps comes teague, 
Baſe cy le, call'ſt thou me hoſt ? now, 

By this hand, I ſwear 1 ſcorn the term, Shakeſpeare, 
TY'MBAL. 2. / [tymbal, French.] A kind of kettle 
drum, | | 

Vet, gracious charity! indulgent gueſt ! 
Were not thy pow'r exerted in my breaſt, 
My ſpeeches would ſend up unhecded pray'r z 
The tcorn of life would be but wild deſpair x 
A tymbal's ſound were better than my voice, 
My faith were form, my eloquence were noiſe. Prive, 
TYMPANITTES. 2. / [rvpraviln;.] That particular 
ſort of dropſy that ſwells the belly up like a — and 
is often cured by tapping. 8 | . 
Ty*MraxnuM. 2. / A drum; a part of the ear, ſo 
called from its reſemblance to a drum, 

The three little bones in meatu auditorio, by firming the n 

num, are a great help to the hearing. Y 
TY"MPANY, u. /. [from tympanum, Lat. 
obſtructed flatulence that ſwells the body 
the wind dropſy. 5 
Hope, the Chriſtian grace, muſt be proportioned and attemperate 
to the promiſe; if it exceed that temper and proportion, it becomes 
a tumour and Yona of hope, 

He does not ſhew us Rome great ſuddenly, 

As if the empire were a tympany; 
But gives it natural growth, tells how and why 


Wiſeman, 
A kind of 
ike a drum ; 


The little body grew ſo large and high. Sucklings 
Others that affect 
A lofty ſtile, ſyell to a rympany. | Roſcommon. 
Pride is no more than an unnatural tympany, that riſes in a bub - 
ble, and ſpends itſelf in a blaſt, L' Eftrange. 
Nor let thy mountain-belly make pretente N 
Of likeneſs ; thine 's a tympany of ſenſe, 
A tun of man in thy large bulk is writ, | 
But ſure thou 'rt but a kilderkin of wit. Dryden, 


The air is ſo rarified in this kind of droplical tumour, as makes. 
it hard and tight like a drum, and front thence it is called a tym- 
| » Panys S be 48 rt OL Arbutbmit, 
TY'ny, adj. Small, 

He that has alittle tyny wit, 
Muſt make content with his fortunes fit. 
Tyr. n / [types Fr. typus, Lat. Toro; ] 
1, Emblem ; mark of ſomething. 
Clean renouncing 
The faith they have in tennis, and tall ſtockings, 
Short bolſter'd breeches, and thoſe types of travel, 
And underſtanding again the honeſt men. 
Thy emblem, gracious queen, the Britiſh roſe, 
Type of ſweet rule, and gentle majeſty, | 
2. That by which ſomething future is prefigured, 
| Informing them by per 

And ſhadows of that deſtin'd ſeed to bruiſe 

The ſerpent, by what means he ſhall achieve 8 

Mankind's deliverance. - | Mallon. 
The Apoſtle ſhews the Chriſtian religion to be in truth and ſub- 


Shateſpeare 


Shakeſpeart. 


Price, 


[ 


ſtanee what the Jewiſh was only in type and thadow. 0 Tillotſon, 
3. A ſtamp a mark. Not in uſe. 
Thy father bears the cype of King of Naples, 
Yet not ſo wealthy as an Engliſh yeoman. 


What good is cover'd with the face of heav'n | 
To be diſcovered, that can do me good? 
-u advancement of your children, gentle lady ! 
U to ſome ſcaffold, there be Ry heads | 
— No, to the dignjty and height of fortune, 
The high en * of this earth's glory. N 
Which, though in their mean zypes ſmall matter duth ap» 
are, E 
Yet both of good account are reckonꝰd in the ſhiere. Prqtos. 
4. A printing letter. | 
To l'yrE. v. 4. To prefigure. 
He ratificd ceremonial and poſitive laws, in reſpect of their ſpi- 
ritual uſe and ſignification, and by fulfilling all things typed _ 
figured by them. a 
Ty"r1CAL. I. [{ypigue, Fr. Hpicus, Lat.] Emble 
Tr'rick. matical; figurative of ſomething elſe. 
The Levitical prieſthood was only typiea/ of the Chriſtian; W 


Shbakeſpeart- 


—— 0 —— — — oo 


1 


is ſo much more holy and honourable than that, as the inſtitution 
of Chritt is more excellent than that of Moſes. Anerbuy 
Hence that many courſers ran, 
Hand-in-hand, a goodly train, 
To bleſs the great Eliza's reign z 
And in the e glory ſhow Price 
What fuller blifs Marta ſhall beſtow. 
Ty PpICALLY» 


T YR 
Ty/e1CALLYs adv, [from typical.] In a typical man. 
ner 


bis excellent 
dorm reſented, 


communicativeneſs of the divine nature is typi- 
p and myſteriouſly exemplified by the Porphyrian 
ſcale of being» 


Norris. 

Tr rie ATN Ess. #, , [from typical.) The ſtate of be- 
ing typic 

Jo Ty PIFYe v. a. [from /ype.] To figure; to ſhew 


in emblem. 


The reſurrection of Chriſt hath the power of a pattern to us, and |. 


3s ſo typified in baptiſm, as an engagement to riſe to newneſs of life. 
ified indeed by the goat th 4 
Saviour was n y the goat that was ſlain; at the 
2 of whoſe biet, not only the hard hearts of his enemies re- 
lented, but the ſtony rocks and vail of the temple were ſhattered. 
Brown's Tx Errours. 
Typo'GRAPHER. 1. /. [rows and yeape.) A printer. 
yr0G Kn CAL. adj, from typography.] 
1. Emblematical ; figurative, | 
2. Belonging to the printer's art. 
yroGRA'PHICALLY. adv, [from gpegrapbical.] 
1. Emblematically ; figuratively, 
After the manner of printers, | 
TYPO'GRAPHY. 3. /. [typographie, Fr. typographia, 
Latin. ] * a x 5 
1. Emblematical, figurative, or hieroglyphical repre- 
ſentation. 7 | 
Thoſe diminutive and pamphlet treatiſes daily publiſhed amongſt 
us, are pieces containing rather typography than verity, 
1 32 Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
2. The art of printing. 
TyRANNESS. 1. /. kae tyrant.) A ſhe tyrant, 
They were, by law of that proud tyranneſs, 
Provok'd with wrath and envy's falſe ſurmiſe. 
The tyranneſs doth joy to ſee 
The huge maſſacres which her eyes do make. 
TyrA'NNICAL. | adj. [tyrannus, Lat. tyrannique, Fr. 
Ty RA NNICK. np) _ a tyrant ; acting 
ike a tyrant; cruel; deſpotick ; 1mperious. 
A Charge him home l affecde 4 
Tyrannick power, Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
You have contriv'd to take ; 
From Rome all ſeaſon's office, and to wind 
Yourſelf into a power tyrannical. Shakeſpeare. 
Pomitian had been tyrannical; and in his time many noble 


Spenſer . 
Spen ere 


houſes were overthrown by falſe accuſations. ' Bacon. 
| Zubdue and quell, o'er all the earth, | 
Brute violence, and proud tyrannick power. Milton. 


If the ſpirit of a ſubject be rebellious, in a prince it will be tyran- 
nical and intolerable. aylor. 
; She hath recourſe _ 
To tears and prayers, again ſhe feels the ſmart 


Of a freſh wound from the tyrannick dart. Denham. 


VAC 


\ / liſh by two characters, / conſonant and 
J vowel, which ought to be conſidered as two 
letters ; but as they were long confounded while the 
two uſes were annexed to one form, the old cuſtom 
ſtill continues to be followed. 

U, the vowel, has two ſounds; one clear, ex- 
preſſed at other times by en, as obtuſe; the other 
cloſe, and approaching to the Italian «, or Engliſh 
80, as obtund, | 

J, the conſonant, has a ſound nearly approaching 
to thoſe of b and 7, With 6 it is by the Spaniards 
and Gaſcons always confounded, and in the Runick 
alphabet is expreſſed by the ſame character with /, 
diſtinguiſhed only by a diacritical point. Its ſound 
in Engliſh is uniform. It is never mute, 

Va"cancy. . /; [from wacant.] 
1. Empty ſpace ; vacuity. 
How is 't, 

That thus you bend your eye on vacancy, 

And with th' incorporal air do hold diſcourſe ? Shak, Hamlet. 
2, Chaſm ; ſpace unfilled. 


The reader finds a wide vacancy, and knows not how to tranſ- 


port his thoughts to the next particular, for want of ſome con- 


necting idea, Watti's Logick. 

3. [Yacance, = State of a poſt or employment when 
it is unſupplied. | 

They were content to bribe them with the nomination of ſome 


biſhops, and diſpoſal of the revenues of ſome churches during the 
vacancict. Le 


In the vacancy of a biſhop, the guardian of the ſpiritualities was 
ſummoned to parliament in the biſhop's room. Ayliffe. 
4. (Vacances, Fr.) Time of leiſure ; relaxation; in- 
termiſſion ; time ynengaged. 
If, ſometimes, each other's eyes we meet, 
Thoſe little -acancies from toil are ſweet. Dryden. 
The daily intervals of time and vacancies from neceſſary labour, 
together with the one day in ſeven in the Chriſtian world, allow 
lufficient time, Watts. 
5. Liſtleſſneſs; emptineſs of thought. 
When alone, or in company, they fit fill without doing any 
thing, 1 like it worſe; for all diſpoſitions to idleneſs or vacancy, 
even before they are habits, are dangerous. Motten. 
VACANT. wy + vacant, Fr. wacans, Latin.] 
1. Empty; unfilled ; void. 
Why ſhould the air ſo impetuouſly ruſh into the cavity of the 
receiver, if there were before no vacant room to receive it ? W 
1 . 


A better race to bring into their vacant room. 
?, Free; unencumbered ; unerowded. 

Raligion js the intereſt of all 3 but philoſophy of thoſe only 
that are at leiſure, and vacant from the affairs of the world. 

| Mere t Divine Dialogues. 


TYR 


Our ſe&s a more tyrannich power aſſume, 

And would for ſcorpions — the rods of Rome. Roſcommon. 
And by the nobles, by his commons curſt, 

Th oppreſſor rul'd tyrannick where he durſt; . 

Stretch'd o'er the poor and church his iron rod, 

And treats alike his vaſſals and his God, Pope. 


Trra"nxically, adv. [from tyrannical.] In man- 
ner of a tyrant, 


Trani E. 3. %½ 
The act of killing a tyrant. 


To TY'RAxnn188. v. n. [tyranniſcr, Fr. from tyrant.) 


To play the tyrant ; to act with rigour and imperi- 
ouſneſs, | 


While we truſt in the mercy of God through Chriſt Jeſus, fear 
will not be able to ee over us. Hooker. 
Then 'gan Carauſius ryranniſe anew, | | 
And 'gainſt the Romans bent their proper power, 
And ſo Alectus treacherouſly flew, 
And took on him the robe of emperor. 
I made thee miſerable, 
What time I threw the people's ſuffrages 
On him, that thus doth tyranniſe o'er me. 
A crew, whom like ambition joins 
With him, or under him to eyranniſe, 
Beauty had crown'd you, and you muſt have been 
The whole world's miſtreſs, other than a queen 
All had been rivals, and you might have ſpar'd, 
Or kill'd and tyrannis'd without a guard. Waller. 
He does violence to his own faculties, tyranniſes over his own 
mind, and uſurps the prerogative that belongs to truth alone, which 
is, to command by its own authority. Locke, 


TY"RAaNNoOvs. adj. [from tyrant.) Tyrannical ; de- 
ſpotick ; arbitrary; ſevere ; cruel ; imperious. Not 
in uſe, | 

It is ſtrange to ſee the unmanlike cruelty of mankind, who, not 


content with their eyrannous ambition to have brought the others 
virtuous patience under them, think their maſterhood nothing 


Spenſer, 


Shakeſpeare. 
Milt on, 


without doing injury to them. Sidney, 
Lately grown into a loathing and deteſtation of the unjuſt and 
tyrannous rule of Harold, an uſurper. Spenſer, 
Betwixt two charming words, comes in my father, 
And, like the ryrannous breathing of the 5 
Shakes all our buds from blowing. Shakeſpeare, 
"Tis excellent 
To have a giant's ſtrength ; but it is ryrannous 
To uſe it like a giant. Shakeſpeare. 
Fear you his tyrannous paſſion more, alas ! 
Than the queen's lite ? Shakeſpeare. 
Subjection to his empire tyrannors, Milten 


After the death of this ryrannous and ambitious king, theſe 
writings came abroad. Temple, 


Tyranny, . . [tyrannis, Latin; Tugam 3 tyrannie, 


| Has two powers, Expreſſed in modern bag 


French. 


* 


V. 


AG 


to leave us free to the attraction of remoter good. Locke, 
3. Not filled by an incumbent, or poſſeſſor. 
Leſt the fiend invade vacant poſſeſlion. Milton. 

Others, when they allowed the throne vacant, thought the ſuc- 
ceſſion ſhould immediately go to the next heir, . Swift, 

4. Being at leiſure ; diſengaged. 

They which have the government, ſcatter the army abroad, and 
place them in villages to take their victuals of them, at ſuch va- 
cant times as they lie not in camp. Spenſer. 

Sir John Berkley was the more wacant for that ſervice, by the 
reduction of Barnſtaple. Clarendon, 

Beſides thoſe portions of time which the neceſſities of nature 
and of civil life extorted from him, there was not a minute of the 
day which he left vacant. Fell, 

The memory relieves the mind in her vacant moments, and 
prevents any chaſms of thought, by ideas of what is paſt, Addiſ. 

5. 'Thoughtleſs ; empty of thought; not buſy, 
The wretched ſlave, 
Who with a body fill'd, and vacant mind, 
Gets him to reſt, cramm'd with diftreſsful bread. Sbaleſp. 

The duke had a pleaſant and wacant face, proceeding from a 

ſingular aſſurance in his temper. Wotton's Buckingbam. 


To VA'CATE. v. a. {ney Latin.) 
1. 


o ” 


To annul; to make void; to make of no authority. 
That after- act wacating the authority of the precedent, tells the 
world that ſome remorſe touched even Strafford's moſt implacable 


enemies. King Charles, 

The neceſſity of obſerving the Jewiſh Sabbath was wacated by 

the apoſtolical inſtitution of the Lord's 25 Nelſon. 

2. To make vacant ; to quit poſſeſſion of: as, he va- 

cated the throne. 
3. To defeat; to put an end to. 
He vacntet my revenge; 
For, while he truſts me, twere ſo baſe a part 
Dryden. 


To fawn, and yet betray. . 
VACA'TION. 1. / vacation, Fr. wacatio, Latin, ] 
1. Intermiſſion of juridical proceedings, or any other 
ſtated employments ; receſs of courts or ſenates. 
Vacation is all that time which paſſes between term and term, 
at London, Ceevel, 
As theſe clerks want not their full taſk of labour during the 
open term, ſo there is for them whereupon to be occupied in the 
vacation only. Bacon's Office of Alienation. 
2. Leiſure ; freedom from trouble or E 
Benefit of peace, quiet, and vacation for piety, have rendered it 
neceſſary, in every 
propriety. 
Va"ccary. . . [vacca, Latin.] A cow-houſe; a 
cow-paſture, Bailey. 
Vaci'LLANCY. n. ＋ [vacillans, from vacillo, Latin; 
vacillant, Fr.] 


inconſtancy. Not much in uſe. 


[1tyrannus and cedo, Latin.] | 


TYRANT. . /½ [Tvgamrc 3 


| A very little part of our life is ſo vacant from uneaſineſſes, as 


I deny that all mutability implies imperfeRion, though ſome 


| 


hriſtian commonwealth, by laws to ſecure] 
Hammond : Fundamentals. 


A ſtate of wavering; fluctuation; 


q 


111 


1. Abſolute monarchy imperiouſly adminiſtered. 


grand toe, 
Who now triumphs, and, in th* exceſs of joy, 
Sole reigni holds the tyranny of heav'n« Milton. 
The cities fall often under eyrannice, Which ſpring naturally 
out of popular governments. ; Temple. 
2. Unreſiſted and cruel power. 
Boundleſs intem ce 
e165, 
* untimely emptying o appy 
And fall of many kings. Shakeſpeares 
3- Cruel government ; rigorous command. 
Bleed, bleed, poor country 
Great tyranny, lay thou thy baſis ſure, 
For goodneſs dares not check thee. Shah . 
Suſpicions diſpoſe kings to tyranny, and huſbands . 
God, in judgment juſt, f 
Subjects him from without to violent lords; 
Who oft as undeſervedly inthral | 
His outward freedom: tyramny muſt be, Milton. 
4. Severity; rigour ; inclemency. 
The tyranny o' the open night 's too rough 
For wr e Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


tyrannus, Lat. Rowland 
contends that this word, with the correſpondent Greek 
and Latin, is derived from tir, Welch and Erſe, 
land, and rhanner, Welch, to ſhare ; . d. tirhanner, a 
ſharer, or divider of and among his vaſſals.] 


1. An abſolute monarch ee imperiouſly. 
2. Acruel, deſpotick and ſevere maſter ; an oppreſſor. 
Love to a yielding heart is a king, but to a reſiſting is a — 


1 would not be the villain that thou think'>, 
For the whole ſpace that's in the eyrant's graſp, 1 
And the rich eaſt to boot. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
Diſſembling courteſy ! how fine this tyrant 
Can tickle where ſhe wounds ! Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
The houſe of woe, and dungeon of our tyrant. ton. 
Conſider thoſe grand agents and lieutenants of the devil, by 
whom he ſcourges and plagues the world under him, to wit, ty- 
rants z and was there ever any tyrant who was not alſo falſe and 


pertidious? South. 
Thou mean'ſt to kill a pany not a king. Dryden. 
When tyrant cuſtom had not ſhackled man, 
But tree to follow nature was the mode. * Thomſon. 
Trrs. . /. [property tire.] See Tins. 
I have ſeen her beſet and bedecked all over with emeralds and 


pearls, ranged in rows about the tyre of her head. Hakewill. 
TY'ro. 1. /. [properly tiro, as in the Latin.] One yet 

not maſter of his art; one in his rudiments. 
There ſtands a ſtructure on a riſing hill, 


Where tyros take their freedom out to kill, Garth's Diſp. 


VAG 

does, as that waci/lancy in human fouls, and fuch mutations as are 

found in corporeal matter. More's Divine Dialogues. - 
VACILLA'T1ON, u. 1 ( vacillatio, from wacille, Latin; 

vacillation, French.] The act or ſtate of reeling or 

ſtaggering. 

e muſcles keep the body upright, and prevent its falling, by 

readily aſſiſting againſt every warillation, Derbam. 
Vacva'rion, 1. / [from wacuus, Lat.] The act of 

emptying. Dictionary. 
Va"cuisr. 1. /. [from vacuum.) A philoſopher that 

holds a vacuum: oppoſed to a pleniſt. 

Thoſe ſpaces, which. the vacuiſi would have to be empty, bee 
cauſe they are manifeſtly devoid of air, the pleniſts do not prove 
repleniſhed with ſubtile matter. oyle. 

Vacv'ity, 2. /. [vacuitas, from wacuus, Lat. wacuits, 
French.] | Cue 
1. Emptineſs ;, ſtate of being unfilled, | 
Hunger is ſuch a tate of vaculiy, as to require a freſh ſupply of 
aliment. Arbuthnet. 
2. 2 unfilled ; ſpace unoccupied, 
n filling up wacuities, turning out ſhadows and ceremonies, by 
explicit preſcription of ſubſtantial duties, which thoſe ſhadows did 
obſcurely repreſent. Hammond's Fundamentals. 


He, that ſeat ſoon failing, meets 
A vaſt wacuity. Milton, 
Body and ſpace are quite different things, and a wacuiry is inter- 
ſperſed among the particles of matter, Bentley, 
God, who alone can anſwer all our longings, and fill every va- 
ny of our ſoul, ſhould entirely poſſeſs our heart. 
edeeming ſtill at night theſe wacuitjes of the day, 
3. Inanity ; want of reality. 
The ſoul is ſeen, like other things, in the mirror of its effects; 
but if they 'I run behind the glaſs to catch at it, their expeRa.. 
tions will meet with vacuity and emptineſs, Glanvill,, 


Ve vous. adj. pl vacuus, Latin; vac, French, ] 
* ; unfille | 

oundleſs the deep, becauſe I AM who fill 

Infinitude 2 nor wacuous the ſpace, Milton's Paradiſe Lofts 


VA CUUM. n. /. ¶ Lat.] Space unoccupied by matter. 
Our enquiries about vacuum, or ſpace and atoms, will ſhew us 
ſome good practical leſſons, ' Waters, 
To Vaps. v. n. [vado, Lo To vaniſh; to -paſs 
| away. Spenſer, A word uſeful in poetry, but not re- 
ceived, 
Be ever gloried here thy ſovereign name, 
That thou may'ſt ſmile on all which thou haſt made z 
Whoſe frown alone can ſhake this earthly frame, 
, And at whoſe touch the hills in ſmoak ſhall vade. Wotton. 
Veh. D. adj. ¶ vagabundus, low Latin; vagabend, 
rench. 
1. — without any ſettled habitation ; wanting 
a nome, 
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Let them pronounce the ſteep Tarpelan deathy g 
Vagabond exile 1 yet I would not buy 5 
"Their mercy at the price of one falt word. Shots OFiolanus, 
A wagabend dthtor may be gited in wh lace or juriſdie- 
tlon he is found, | Wb Parer gon. 
2. Wandering; vagrant, 
This common body, ” 
Like to a vagabond flag upon the Greim, 


Goes to, and back, lacqueying the varying tide» Shakeſp» 
| Their prayers by envious winds 
Blown wagabond or fruſtrate, Milton. 


Va"cAanonD. . / [from the adjective.] 


1. A vagrantz a wanderer: commonly in a ſenſe of 


reproach, 


We, call thoſe prople wanderers and wagabondr, that have no 
dwelling places © Raleigh's Hiſtory of the World. 
Ledue d, like Hannibal, to ſeek relief 
From eourt to court, and wander up and down 
A wagabond in Africs Addiſon's Cato, 
2, One that wanders illegally, without a ſettled habi- 
_ tation, 
Vagabond is a perſon without a home, Watts, 
Vaca'ry, „ I [from vagus, Latin.) A wild freak; 
a capricious frolick. 
I hey chang'd their minds, 
Flew off, and into ſtrange vagaries fell, 
As they would dance, Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
Would your los engage in ſome frolje, or take a wagary, wer 
it not better he mould do it with than without your knowledge ? 
Locke on Education. 
Vacinorer nNous, adj, [vagina and penna, AO. | 
$heatli-winged ; having the wings covered with har 
cales, 


Va"cous, adj, [vagus, Lat. vague, French.] Wan- 
dering ; unſettled, Not in ule. 
Such as were born and begot of a fingle woman, through a 
wayous luſt, were called Sporii, Ayliffe, 
VA'GRANCY, . { [from vagrant.] A late of wan- 
dering ; unſettled condition, i 


VA'arant. adj, Wandering; unſettled ; vagabond ; 
unfixed in place. c | 
Do not oppoſe popular miſtakes and ſurmiſes, or N e and 
fictitious ſtories. More's Divine Dialogues, 
Take good heed what men will think and fay 
"That beauteous Emma wagrant courſes took, 
Her father's houſe, and civil life forſook. 
Flor lips no living bard, 1 weet, 
May (ay how red, how round, how ſweet z 
Old Homer only could indite 
Thelr wagrant grace, and foft delight: 
They ſtand i-corded in his book, 
When Helen fnil'd, and Hebe ſpoke, Prior. 
VAGRANT. , % [vagant, Fr.] A fturdy beggar; 
wanderer; vagabond ; man unſettled in habitation. 
In an ill ſenſe. | 
Vagrants and outlaws ſhall offend thy views 


Prior. 


Train'd to aflault, and difciplin'd to kill. Pricr, 
You 'n not the progrels of your atoms ſtay, 
Nur to collect the vagrants find a way, Blackmore. 


To relieve the hulpleſs poor to make ſturdy wagrants relieve 
themtelvesz to hinder idle hands from being miſchievous, are 


things of evident ule, F. Atterbury. 
Ve warrants of the ſky, 
"To right or left unheeded take your way. Pope, 


Vacauu, adj}, [vague, French; vag, Latin.] 
1, Wandering ; vagrant ; vagabond, 

Gray encouraged his men to ſet upon the wage villains, good 

nelther to live peaceably, nor to fight, Hayward. 
2. Untixed; unſettled ; undetermined ; indefinite. 

"The ogy "ent; of being, or not being, belongs no more to theſe. 
vagus ideas, tignified by the terms, Whatſocver and thing, than it 
does to any other iden, Locke, 

Vati. %%. [woile, French, This word is now fre- 
quently written weil, from welwm, Latin; and the 
verb weil, trom the verb wvelo; but the old ortho- 
raphy commonly derived it, I believe rightly, from 
the French. 

1. A curtain z a cover thrown over any thing to be 
concealed, | 

While they fppoſed to lie hid in their ſecret. fins, they were 
entered ungern dark wall of Forgettulneſs, Wiſdom. 

2. A part of female dreſs, by which the face and part 
of the ſhape is concealed, 

J. Money given to ſervants, It is commonly uſed in 
the plural, See Varun, 

To Vari, . 4. To cover, See VIII. 

Jo Valk. wa, [avaler le bonet, French, 
writes it vel, ignorantly.] 

1. l let fall ; ty (uffer to deſcend. 

"They Mimly rotuird to their bannots, Which is reckoned in- 
tolerable contempt by featarers, Carew 

The virgin *gan hor beavoir a, 
Ani think'd him firſt, and thus began her tale. Fairfax, 
2. To let fall in token of reſpect. 

Certain of the Push wallies, which would not wail their top - 

(ail, the Venetians fiercely aifailed, Knolls's Iiftery, 
Notore my princely ate let your poor greatnets tall, 
And 44/7 your tops ts me, the (overeigh of you all. Dray/on, 

"They hall not the ceremony of eng the bonnet In falutations 3 
for, in metals, they (ill have It on their heads, A. 

3+ To fall; to let link in fear, or for any other interelt, 

"That furious Scot 
*Qan %% his Qomachy, and did grace the (hame 
Of thofe that tucn'd their backs, Shateſpeare, 
4+ Vatt, 4. #, To yield; to give place; to ſhew 
reſpect by vielding, In this ſenſe, the modern writ- 
ers have ig norantſy written wetl, 

Thy convenience mult de to thy neighbour's neceſſity 3 ang 
thy very necetlicios mult yield to thy nelghdour's extremity. South, 

VAIN, ad, [wair, French; warns, Latin. ] 

1. Fruitleſs ; ineſtectual. 

Let no man ſpeak again 
To alter this 3 for countel is but wire 
Fain is the force of man, 
To eruſh the pillars which the pile ſuſtain, 
1. Empty} unreal ; ſhadowy. 
etore the patlage horrid Hydra ſtands, 
Qorgons, Ceryon with his triple frame, 
And was Chimera yorults empty lame. 
Unmoy'd his eyes, and wet Fi beard appears z 
And ſhedding vain, but ſeeming real tears, 

J. Meayly proud : proud of 
before the cauſe of vanity, 

No Wolly like vue pry nor any thing more ridiculous than 
for a wats man to be Mi boaſting of Mimfelf, L'Kftraxye. 

Ho wav'd a torch aloft, and, madly vein, | 


Sought godlike worthip from a feryile train, Dryden. 


The minſtrels play' q en every K 
Jule of their arty 7 for the Hauer . 9 Dryden. 


Addijon 


Shakeſpeare, 
Dryden, 


Dryden i Aneid, 


petty things: with of 


VaINGLO R v. #. /. oy gloria, 


VAL 


To be vain is rather a mark of bumility than pride. Vain 
men delight in telling what honours have been done them, what 
great company they have kept, and the like; by which they 

lainly confeſs, that theſe honours were more than their due, and 
uch as their friends would not believe, if they had not been told: 
whereas a man truly proud thinks the honours below his merit, 


and ſcorns to boaſt, 
Ah friend! to dazzle lat the wain deſign ; 7 
To raiſe the thought, and touch the heart, be thines 
Here learn the great unreal wants to feign, 
| Unpleaſiny truths here mprtify the van. 
Ye wain ! deſiſt from Pour erroneous ſtrife z 
Ne wiſe, and quit the falſe ſublime of life; 
The trve par yok there alone reſides, 
| Where juſtice vindicates, and wiſdom guides. 
4+ dev ; oſtentatious. | 
| oad ſome vain churgh with old theatrick ſtates 
5. Idle; worthleſs; d | 
Both all things vain, ahd all who in vai things 
Built their fond hopes of glory, or laſting fame, 
Or happineſs, | Ai 
He —— a grave philoſopher maintain, 
That all the actions of our life were wain, 
Which with our ſenſe of pleaſure not conſpir'd. 
To your wain anſwer will you have recourſe, 
And tell tis ingenite active torce, 5 
6. Falſe z not true, 


7. In Vain, To no purpoſe; to no end; ineffectu- 
ally; without effect. 
He tempts in vain. Milton, 
Providence and nature never did any thing in vain. . 
Strong Halys ſtands in waln; weak Phlegys flies. Dryden. 
The philotophers of old did in vain enquire, whether ſummum 
bonum confiſted in riches, bodily delights, virtue, or contempla- 
tion. Locke. 
If we hope for what we are not likely to poſſeſs, we act and 
think in vain, and make life a greater dream and ſhadow than it 
really is, Addiſon's & pectator. 
It from this diſcourſe one honeſt man ſhall receive ſatisfaction, 
I ſhall think that 1 have not written nor lived in vain. | 
Weſt on the Reſurrection. 
VarinGr,0'rious, adj, [vanus and glorio/us, Latin, ] 
3 without performances; proud in diſpropor- 
tion to deſert. 
Vain-glorious man, when fluttering wind does blow, 


Sift, 
Pope. 


Denbam. 


Blackmore. 


In his light wings is lifted up to (ky. Spenſer. 
Strength to glory aſpires 
Vain-glorious, and through infamy ſeeks fame. Milton, 


This his arrogant and wain-glorious expreſſion witneſſeth. Halr. 


atin.] Pride above 
merit; empty pride; pride in little things. 

He had nothing of vain-g/ory, but yet kept ſtate and majeſly to 
the height ; being ſenſible, that majeſty maketh the people bow, 
but wain-g/ory boweth to them, Bacen's Henry VII. 

Expoſe every blaſt of wain-g/ory, every idle thought, to be chaſ- 
tened by the rod of ſpiritual diſcipline, | aylor, 

'This extraordinary perſon, out of his natural averſion to wain- 
glory, wrote ſeveral pieces which he did not aſſume the honour of, 
Addiſon. 
A monarch's ſword when mad wain-glory draws, 

Not Waller's wreath can hide the nation's ſcar, 
VAN UV. adv. [from vain.] 
1. Without effect; to no purpoſe; in vain. 
Our cannons' malice wainly ſhall be ſpent 
Againſt th' invulnerable clouds of heav'n. Shakeſpeare, 
In weak complaints you «ainly waſte your breath; 
They are not tears that can revenge his death, Dryden, 
2, Proudly ; arrogantly, | 
Humility teaches us to think neither wainly nor vauntingly of 


P e. 


ourſelves. i Delany. 
3. Idly ; welle. 
Nor wainly hope to be invulnerable, Milton, 


If Lentulus be ambitious, he ſhall be wainly credulous z pre- 
ſuming his advancement to be decreed by the Sybilline oracles, 
Greww's Coſmologia. 

Va"inness, u. J. [from wain.] The ſtate of being 

vain. Pride; falſehood; emptineſs, 
I hate ingratitude more in a man, 
Than lying, w4inreſs, babbling. Shakeſpeare, 

Vain, or VA'tky. adj, [in heraldry.) Variegated 
with coverings of gold, red, or other colours. 

Va"tvorn. . / (aware, a governor, Sclavonian.] 
A prince of the Dacian provinces, 

VA*'LANCE. . / [from Valencia, whence the. uſe of 
them came. Skinner, ] The fringes of drapery hang- 
ing round the teſter and ſtead of a bed, | 

My houſe 

Is richly furniſhed with plate and gold; | 

Valance of Venice, gold in needlework. Shateſpeare. 
Thruſt the valance of the bed, that it may be full in light, 

; Fot. 

To Va'tance. v. a. [from the noun.] To 42 8005 
with drapery, Not in uſe, 

Old trend, Gy face is walanc'd fince I ſaw thee laſt ; com'ſt 
thou to beard me | Shakeſpeare, 

Van. u. / [val, French; wallis, Latin.] | 

1. A low ground; a valley; a place between two 
hills. Yale is a poetical word, 8 

In Ida wate: who knows not Ida wale ® * 


An hundred ſhephefdy woned, Spenſer, 
Met in the wale of Aide. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 

| Anchiſes, in a flow'ry ve, | 

Review'd his muſter'd race, and took the tale, Dryden. 


In thoſe fair wales by nature form'd to pleaſe, 
Where Guadalquiver ferpentines with eale, Harte. 
2. [From awail, profit; or wale, farewel, If from 
avail, it mult he written vail, as Dryden writes, If 
from wale, which I think is right, it muſt be vlc. 
Money given tc ſervants. | 
Since our knights and ſenators account 
To what their ſordid, begging vail wan 
wige what a wretched ſhare the poor attends, 
hole whole ſubtiſtence on thoſe alms depends, Dryden. 
His revenue, befides vale, amounted to thirty pounds, Soft. 


Valtrorction, . ½ [waledice, Latin.] A farewel, 
A walediion forbidding to weep» Donne. 
Vatrote rox. adj. [from waledice, Lat.] Bidding 
farewel. | 
VAIIINTIS E. ./ A ſweetheart choſen on Valen- 

tine's day, 
Now all nature ſcem'd in love, 

And birds had drawn their +a/enrizes, Metten. 


Varr' IAN. , / [waleriana, Latin; walerian, Fr.] 
A plant. 


VALET. ./ Valet, French.) A waiting ſervant., 


upon little minds. Al diſen. 
Vatrrupis IAN. Na. [valctudinaire, Fr. wale- 
Vaierupinary, tude, Lat.] Weakly ; fickly ; 


| inkrm of health, 


Savage. | 


Youngs | 
Pope. | 


lton's Paradiſe Leſt. | 


Giving cait-clothes to be worn by wales, has a very ill eſſect 
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" mmand and ſeoj, 
# 5 | "S . 
Va "LANCE. n./. [from waliant; waillance, Brea; 

Valour ; perſonal ppiſſance ; ferceneſs ; bra, ] 
Not in uſe. "IP | = 
With Riff force he ſhook his mortal lance | 
7s To let him weet his doughty valiancs. 23 She 
VA'LIANT, adj. 8 French.] Stout; Yer, 
ſonally puiſſant; brave, We ſay, a watian wb. 
a valiant action | n! 
Only be thou waliant for me, and fight the Lord's battle. 
8 Samuel, xyiii 
Hale, a very vallant fencer, undertook ne e . 
a book, and was 2 Aeswwele to teach thx lKienge f 
The church of Antioch might meet at that time to oa n. 
the memory of ſuch a wa/iant combat and martyr of Chiig, rate 
VALIANTLY, adv, [from valiant, Stoutly ; wit 
perſonal ſtrength ; with perſonal bravery. | 
Farewel, kind lord 4 fight waliant/ to-day z 
Thou art fram'd of the Hrm truth of valour, 


Shake tare, 
ſtand 7 


| Shak 
Achimetes having won the top of the walls, by th akeſpeare, 
of the defendants was forced to retire, © 5 


Shew not thy vallantneſ in wine. Ecclus. xxxi, 20. 
* : * : . «2 
VALID. adj. [walide, French validus, Latin.] g 
1. Strong; powerful; efficacious ; prevalent, 
Perhaps more valid arms, . 
Weapons more violent, when next we meet, 
May ſerve to better vs, and worle our foes, 


| ; Mi on. 
2. n intellectual force; prevalent; weighty ; 
concluſtve. ; = 


A difference in their fentiments as to particular queſtions, is no 
walid argument againſt the general truth believed by them but 
rather a clearer and more ſolid proof of it. 1 8 Stephen, 

Vaui'pirty, n. / [validitt, French; from valid.] 
1. Force to convince; certainty. 
Vou are perſuaded of the validity of that famous verſe, 
"Tis expectation makes a bleſſing dear. Pepe, 
2. Value. A ſenſe not uſed, ; 
To thee and thine 
Remain this ample third of our fair kingdom; 
No leſs in ſpace, validity, and pleaſure, 
Than that conferr'd on Gonerill. Shakeſpeart, 


VatiLa'ncy. 1. . [from valance.) A large wig that 
ſhades the face, 
But you, loud Sirs, who through your curls look big, 
„ Criticks in plume and white wallancy wig. Dryder, 
Va"tEY. 1. J. [wallte, French; wallis, Latin.) A 
low ground; a hollow between hills. 
Vallies are the intervals betwixt mountains, 
Live with me, and be my love, 
And we will all the pleaſure prove 
That hills and wallies yield. Raleigb. 
Sweet interchange of hill and valley. Milton, 
1 have been ready to freeze on the top of a hill, and in an 
hour's time after have ſuffered as great inconvenience from the 
heat of the valley. Brown's Travels. 
Va'.oroOUs, adj. [from valbur.] Brave; ſtout; vas 
liant. 
The famous warriors of the antique world 
Us'd trophies to erect in ſtately wiſe, 
In which they would the records have enroll'd 
Of their great deeds and wa/orous empriſe, Spenſer, 
Captain Jamy is a marvellous walorous gentleman. Shak, 
Va"LoroUSLY. dv. | from walorous.] In a brave 
manner, 


VA'TLOUR. 5. . [waters French ; waler, Latin, 
Ainſworth.) Perſonal brayery ; ſtrength ; proweſs; 
puiſſance; ſtoutneſs. | 

That I may pour the ſpirits in thine ear, 
And chaſtiſe, with the valour of my tongue, D 
All that impedes thee, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Here I conteſt | 
As hotly and as nobly with thy love, 
As ever in ambitious ſtrength 1 did 
Contend againſt thy walour, Shakeſpeare's Corialanus 
When valeur preys on reaſon, | 
It eats the ſword it fights with. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra» 
An innate valeur appeared in him, when he put himſelt upon 
the ſoldier's defence, as he received the mortal ſtab. Hawel, 
For contemplation he, and walour torm'd ; 
For ſoftneſs ſhe, and ſweet attractive grace. Malus. 
Such were theſe giants; men of high renown ! 
For, in thoſe days, might only ſhall be admir'd, 
And walour, and heroic*virtue, call'd, Milten. 
Valour gives awe, and promiſes protection to thoſe who want 
heart or ſtrength to defend themſelves. This makes the autho- 
rity of men among women; and that of a maſtex-buck in a nv- 
merous herd. Temple: Miſcellani . 
VALUABLE, adj, IL valuable, French; from walue.] 
1. Precious; being of great bn 7 
2. Worthy; deſerving regard. : 
A juſt account of that valuable perſon, whoſe remains lie before 
us. a F. Atter bu. 
The value of ſeveral circumſtances in ſtory, leſſens very much 
by diſtance of time z though ſome minute circumſtances are very 
valuable. eee Swift's Thoughti 

Var.va"T10N, . /. [from value.] 

1. The act of ſetting a value; appraiſement. _, 

Humility in man conſiſts not in denying any gift that is in him, 
but in a juſt valuation ot it, rather thinking too meanly than toe 
highly. Ray on the Creatine 

2, Value ſet upon any thin 

No reaſon 1, fince of your lives you ſet | 
So light a valnation, ſhould reſerve 3 
My crack'd one to more care. are's Cym — 
Take out of men's minds falſe valuations, and it would - 
the minds of a number of men poor ſhrunken things. _ 
The writers expreſſed not the walzation of the denaiusy Wie, 
regard to its preſent walyation. 


Woodward, 


Arbuthnot en 49 

Vaiua'ror. . % [from walue.} An appraiſer ; 
wha ſets upon any thing its price. A word which 1 
have found no where elle. 


Swift. 


| What valuator; will the biſhops make uſe of ? 


VALO, 


vALUE. 3. / (value, French z valor, Latin.) 

1. Price ; wor th. - 
Ye are phyſicians of no value. | Feb, Xiil, 
Learn to live for your own ſake, and the ſervice of Cod; and 


let nothing in the world be of any value with you, but that which 
can turn into a ſervice to God, and a means of your future 


a ineſs. Law, 
: Ceſar is well acquainted with your virtues, 
And therefore ſets this value on your life: 
Let him but know the price of Cato's friendſhip, 
And name your terms. diſon, 


z- Rate ; price equal to the worth of the thing bought. 


He ſent him money z it was with this obliging teſtimony, that 


his deſign was not to pay him the value of his pictures, becauſe 
they were above any price. D 
% Va'LuUEs v. 4. [valoir, Fr. from the noun.] 
1. To rate at a certain price. 
; When the country grow: better inhabited, the tithes and other 
obventions will be more augmented, and better waſued. Spenſer. 
A mind valuing his reputation at the due price, will repute all 
diſnoneſt gain much inferior thereunto. Carew's Survey. 
God alone values right the good, Milton. 
2. To rate highly; to have in high eſteem. 
Some of the fineſt treatiſes in dialogue, many very valued pieces 


of French, Italian, and rage mi appears Addiſon. 
He walwes himſelf upon the compaſſion with which he relieved 
the afflicted. Atterbury. 
To him your orchard's early fruits are due, 
A pleaſing off ring, when 'tis made by you; | 
He walucs theſe. a Pype. 
4. To appraiſe ; to eſtimate, 
If he be poorer than eſtimation, the prieſt ſhall value him. 
g Lewviticus, xxvii. 8. 
4. To be worth; to be equal in worth to. 


The peace between the French and us not values 
The coſt that did conclude it. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII, 
| To take account of. 

If a man be in ficknels, the time will ſeem longer without a 

clock than with; for the mind doth value every moment. Pacon, 
6. To reckon at, with reſpe& to number or power, 
The queen is value thirty thouſand ſtrong: 
Her faction will be Full as ſtrong as ours. Shakeſpeare. 
7. To conſider with reſpe& to importance; to hold 
important, 
| The king muſt take it ill, 
So lightly walued in his meſſenger. Sbaleſp. King Lear. 

Neither of them valued their promiſes, according to rules of 

honour or integrity, : | Clar endin. 
8, To compare with reſpect to price, or excellence. 

It cannot be walued with the gold of Ophir. Job, xxviii. 16. 
To raiſe to eſtimation. This is a ſenſe not in uſe, 

She ordered all things, reſiſting the wiſdom of the wiſeſt, by 
making the poſſeſſor thereof miſerable ; wa/uing the folly of the 
moſt looliſh, by making the ſueceſs proſperous, Sidney. 

Some value themſelves to their country by jealouſies of the 
crown. Temple, 

Vanity, or a deſire of valuing ourſelves by ſhewing ara wr 

: emple. 
Va'rusLESsSs. adj, [from value.] Being of no value. 
A counterfeit 
Reſembling majeſty 3 which, touch'd and tried, 
Proves walueleſs, Shakeſpeare's King Jebn. 
Va"Lutn. n./. [from value.] He that values, 
Hammond was no walrer of trifles, 
VALVE. 1. /. [vaiva, Latin.] 
1. A folding door, 
| Swift through the valves the viſionary fair 
Kay nes Pope's Odyſſey. 
pening their walves, ſelf-moy'd on either ſide, 
The adamantine doors expanded wide : 
When death commands they cloſe, when death commands 
divide. Harte. 
e, Any thing that opens over the mouth of a veſſel, 

This air, by the opening of the vate, and forcing up of the 

ſucker, may be driven out. Boyle, 

3. (In anos A kind of membrane, which opens 
in certain veſſels to admit the blood, and ſhuts to 
prevent its regreſs, 

The arteries, with a contraQile force, drive the blood Mill for- 
ward ; it being hindered from going backward by the walves of 
the heart, Arbutbnot en Aliments. 

VAa'LvULE. . / [valuule, French.) A ſmall valve. 
Vaur. 2. /. The upper leather of a ſhoe. Ainſworth, 
Yo VAMP. v. a. [This is ſuppoſed probably enough 
by Skinner to be derived from avant, Fr. before; and 
to mean, laying on a new outſide.] To piece an 
old thing with ſome new part, | 

You wiſh 
To vamp a body with a dangerous phyſick, 

That 's ture of death without. Shakeſpeare's Ceriolanut. 

This opinion hath been vamped up by Cardan. Bentley. 

I had never much hopes of your vampt play. Sqviſt. 

VuR. n. / [from vamp.) One who pieces out 
an old thing with ſomething new. 
Van. . /; (from avant, French. ] 
1. The front of an army; the firſt line. | 
Before each wan prick forth the airy knights» Milton. 
The foe he had ſurvey'd, 
Arrang'd, as t him they did appear, 
With van, main battle, wings and rears 
| Van to wan the foremoſt ſquadrons meet, 
The midmoſt battles haſt'ning up behind. Dryden, 
2. [Van, Fr. vannus, Latin.) Any thing ſpread wide 
by which a wind is raiſed ; a fan. 
The other token of their ignorance of the ſea was an oar, they 
call it a corn van. Broome on the Odyſſey. 
3. A wing with which the air is beaten, 
His fail-broad van: 
He ſpreads for flight, and in the ſurging ſmoke 
Up-lifted ſpurns the ground. Milton's Paradiſe Lt. 
A fiery globe 
Of angels on full ſail of wing flew nigh, 
Who on their plumy vans receiy'd him ſoft 
From his uneaſy ſtation, and upbore, + 
As on a floating couch, through the blithe air, 
His diſabled wing unſtrung : 
He wheel'd in air, and ſtreteh'd his wars in vain ; 
His vans no longer could his flight ſuſtain, Dryden. 
The vanes are broad on one fide, and narrower on the other; 
both which miniſter to the progreſſive motion of the bird. Derbam. 
0 Van. v. a. [from vannus, Latin; vanner, Fr.] To 
fan; to winnow, Not in uſe. 

„The corn which in waming lieth loweſt is the beſt, Bacon. 

Va"ncougnter. . . [avantcourier, French.] A har- 
binger; a recurſor. 


ant. . % L vacne, Dutch.) A plate hung on a pin 
to turn witch the wind. 


A man ſhe would ſpell backward g 
If tall, a lance ill-headed ; 


Fell. 


Hudilras. 


Milton. 


it ſpeaking, why a venc blown with all winds, Shabeſpeare. 


2. To confute. 


VAN 
Va"navar, n, , [avant garde, French.) The fron: 
or firſt line of * _ 2 9 ] 


The king's vant«guard maintained fight againſt the whole power 

of the enemies. | Bacon, 

The martial Idomen, who bravely ſtood before 

In vunt. guard of his troops, and marcht, for ſtrength a a. 

vage bore, Chapman, 

i Vanguard to right and leſt the front unfold. Milton, 

Vaniut.a, 1. J. [Vanille, French.) A plant. The 

fruit of thoſe plants is uſed to ſcent chocolate. Miller. 

When mixed with wanillios, or ſpices, chocolate acquires the 

good and bad qualities of aromatic oils, Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
To VA'N18H, v. u. [Wange, Latin; evanouir, Fr.] 

1. To loſe perceptible exiſtence. 
High honour is not only gotten and born by pain and danger, 


but muſt be nurſed by the like, or elſe waniſheth as ſoon as it ap- 
pears to the world. 


That ſpirit of religion and jerivuſneſs, by which we had diſtin- 


suiſhed ourſelves, vaniſhed all at once, and a ſpirit of infidelity and 
prophaneneſs ſtar ted up. . 


; Atterbury, 
Vanity. 1. J. [vanitas, Lat. wanite, Fr.) 
1. Emptineſs ; uncertainty ; inanity, 

Vanity of vanities, all is vanity. Eccl. 


2, Fruitleſs defire ; fruitleſs endeavour, 


Vanity poſſeſſeth many, who ate deſirous to know the certainty 
of things to come. 


F Sidney. 
Thy pride, 
And wand'ring vanity, when leaſt was ſafe, 
Rejected my forewaruing. Milton. 


3. Trifling labour, 


To vſe long diſcourſe againſt thoſe things which are both 
againſt ſcripture and reaſon, might rightly be judged a vanity in 
the anſwerer, not much inferior to that of the inventor. 


4. Falſehood; untruth. 


Here I may well ew the w4nity of that which is reported in 
the Rory of Walſingham. Sir J. Davies 


ſtantial enjoyment ; petty object of pride. 
Were it not ſtrange if God ſhould have made ſuch ſtore of glo- 
rious creatures on earth, and leave them all to be conſumed in ſe- 


cular vaxity, allowing none but the baſer ſort to be employed in 
his own ſervice ? 


Hooker, 
I muſt 
Beſtow upon the eyes of this young couple 
Some wanity of mine art, Shaleſpeare's Tempeſt. 
Caſt not her ſerious wit on idle things; 
Make her free will flave to wanity, Davies. 


Sin with wanity had fill'd the works of men. Milton, 

The eldeſt equal the youngeſt in the waziry of their dre(s; and 
no other reaſon can be given of it, but that they equal, if not ſur- 
paſs them, in the wanity of their defires. South. 
'Think not, when woman's tranſient breath Is fled, 

That all her vanities at once art dead; 

Succeeding vanities ſhe ſtill regards, | 

And though ſhe plays no more, o'crlooks the cards, Pope, 

6. Oltentation ; arrogance, 

The ground-work thereof is true, however they, through wanity, 
whilſt they would not ſeem to be ignorant, do thereupon build 
many forged hiſtories of their own antiquity. . Spenſer, 

Whether it were out of the ſame vanity which poſſeſſed all thoſe 
learned philoſophers and poets, that Plato alſo publiſhed, not under 
the right authors names, thoſe things which he had read in the 
Scriptures; or fearing the ſeverity of the Areopagite, and the ex- 
ample of his maſter Socrates, I cannot judge. 

: Raleigh's Hiſtory of the Werld, 
7. Petty pride; pride exerted upon ſlight grounds; 
pride operating upon ſmall occaſions, | 
Can you add guilt to wanity, and take 
A pride to hear the conqueſts which you make ? 
Tis an old maxim in the ſchools, 
That wanity 's the food of fools z 
Yet now and then your men of wit | 
Will condeſcend to take a bit, Swifr's Miſcellanies. 

The corruption of the world indulyes women in great wanity z 
and mankind ſeem to conſider them in no other view, than as ſo 
many painted idols, that are to allure and gratify their paſſions. 


Dryden. 


: Law. 
To VA'NQUISH. v. a, [wvaincre, French.] 
1. To conquer; to overcome; to ſubdue, 
Were 't not a ſhame, that, whilſt you live at jar, 
The fearful French, whom you late vanguiſbed, 
Should make a ſtart o'er ſeas, and wanguifh you ? Shaleſp. 


They ſubdued and wanguiſhed the rebels in all encounters. Ciar. 
The gods the victor, Cato the wanguvi/h'd chole : 

But you have done what Cato could not do, 
To chuſe the vanguiſa'd, and reſtore him too. Dryden. 
This bold aſſertion has been fully wanguifacd in a late reply to the 
biſhop of Meaux's treatiſe, F. Aterbury. 


Va"nquisH8R, u. / [from wanquiſh.] Conqueror; 
ſubduer. 
He would pawn his fortunes 
To hopeleſs reſtitution, ſo he might 


Troy's vanguiſber, and great Achilles fron, A. Philips. 
VANTAGE. gy” from advantage. ] 
1. Gain; profit. 
What great vantage do we get by the trade of a paſtor? Sidney. 
2. Superiority ; ſtate in which one hath better means of 
action than another. | 
With the vantage of mine own excuſe, 
Hath he excepted moſt againſt my love. Shakeſpeare. 
He had them at wanage, being tired and haraſſed with a long 


march, Bacon, 
The pardoned perſon muſt not think to ſtand upon the ſame 
vantage of ground with the innocents South, 
3- Opportunity ; convenience, 
Be aſlur'd, Madam, twill be done 
With his next vantage. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 


To VINTAGE. v. 4. [from advantage.) To profit. 
Not in uſe. 
We yet of preſent peril be afraid z 
For needleſs fear did never vantage none. Spenſer. 
Va'nTBRASS. . J. [avant bras, Fr.] Armour for the 
in. 
I Il hide my filver beard in a gold beaver, 
And in my wantbrace put this wither'd brawn. 


Shake 


LO 


ilton. 


Put on vanthraſi, aud greves, and gauntlet, 


wor | Sidney, 
While fancy brings the vaniſb'd piles to view, | 
And builds imaginary Rome anew. Pope. 
2. To paſy away from the ſight ; to diſappear, 
Whither are they waniſh'd ? 
—Into the air; and what ſeem'd corporal 
Melted as breath into the wind, Shakeſpeare, 
Now I have taken heart, thou waniſheſt, Shakeſpeare, 
Fey He cut — 1 ſky, | 
nd in a moment waniſh'd from her eye. Pope's Odyſſey. 
3. To paſs away; to be loſt. Wl TR 
All theſe delights will vaniſh, Milton, 


Raleigh's Hiftcry of the World. 


4. Empty pleaſure; vain purſuit; idle ſhew ; unſub- 


Be call'd your vwangvifher. Shakeſpeare. | 
I ſhall riſe ee and ſubdue . 
My vanguiſper; ſpoil'd of his vaunted ſpoil, Milton, 
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VA'PID.. adj. [vapidus, Latin.) Dead; having the 
wated ; {piritleſls ; maukiſh;; flat, 

nes let feed a-while 

On the a e; leſt, too ſoon digjoin'd, 

From ſpritely it to ſharp or vid change. . Phillips. 

The effects of A wapid and yiicous conſtitution of blood, are 


ſtagnation, acrimony, and putrefaction. Arbutbnots 
Va"eiDnEss. . ay vapid.] The ſtate of being 
ſpiritleſs or maukith ; maukiſhneſs. , 


VaroRA'TION. * vaporation, Fr. vaporatio, Lat. 
from vapour.) The act of eſcaping in vapours. 
VA“ OR ER. 2. / [from wapour.] A boaſter ; a braggart. 
This ſhews theſe waporers, to what ſcorn they expole themſclves. 
Government of the Tongues 
Va"rort5H, adj. [from wapour.] 
1. Vaporous ; full of vapours. 
It proceeded from the nature of the wepouriſh place. 
2. Splenetick ; peeviſh ; humourſome. 
Pallas grew wvap'riþ once and odd, 
She would not do the leaſt right thing. 
Va"rorovs. adj. [vaporeux, Fr. from vapour. 
1. Full of vapours or exhalations ; fumy. 
The waporovs night approaches. Shakeſpearcs 
This ſhifting our abode from the warmer and more waporous 
air of the vallies, to the colder and more ſubtile air of the hills, is 
a preat benefit to the valetudinarian part. Derbam. 
2. Windy; flatulent. | 
If the mother eat much beans, or ſuch var food, it endan- 
gereth the child to become lunatick, | Baton, 
Some more ſubtile corporeal element may ſo equally bear againſt 
the parts of a little waporous. moiſture, ay to form it into round 


Sandys, 


P 


op. 


drops. More againſt Atheiſm. 
The food which is moſt vaporous and perſpirable, is the moſt ea- 
ſily digeſted, Arbuthnot, 


A little tube, jetting out from the extremity of an artery, may 
carry off theſe waperous ſteams of the blood. Cbœy ne. 


VA“ POUR. ». /. [wa eur, Fr. vapor, Latin.] i 
1. Any thing exhalable; any thing that mingles with 
the air, | *: 
Jove a dreadful form call'd forth | 
Againſt our navy; covered ſhore and all | 
; Chapman, 


With gloomy wapours. 
Vapour, and miſt, and exhalation hot. Miltons 
When firſt the ſun too e beams diſplays, 

It draws up wapours Which obſcure its rays 1 

But ev'n thoſe clouds at laſt adorn its way, 

Reſſect new glories, and augment the day. Pope. 


2. Fume; ſteam. | 

The morning is the beſt, becauſe the imagination is not clouded 
by the vapors of meat. . 

In diſtilling hot ſpirits, if the head of the ſtill be taken off, the 
wapur Which aſcends out of the Mill will take (ire at the flame of 
a candle, and the flame will run along the wapory from the candle 
to the ſtill, 8 5 Newton's Optichs. 

For the impoſthume, the vapour of vinegar, and any thing which 
creates a cough, are proper. Arbutbnot on Dicts 
z. Wind flatulence. | 

In the Theſſalian witches, and the meetings of witches that 
have been recorded, great wonde:s they tell, of carrying in the air, 
transforming themſelves into other bod.es. Theſe fables are the 
effects of imagination: for ointments, it laid on any thing thiek, 
by ſtopping of the pores, ſhut in the vapeuys, and ſend them to the 
head extremely. 5 Bacon. 
4. Mental fame; vain imagination; fancy unreal, 

It his ſorrow bring forth amendment, he hath the grace of hope, 
though it be clouded over with a melancholy wapour, that it be not 
diſcernible even to h mc If, Hammond. 
5. [In the plural. ] Diſeaſes cauſed by flatulence, or by 
diſeaſed nerves ; hypochondriacal maladies ; melan- 
choly ; ſpleen. 

To this we mult aſcribe the ſpleen, ſo frequent in ſtudious men, 
as well as the wapours, to which the other ſex are ſo often ſubject. 
Addiſon's Spettator. 
To Va"rOUR, v. u. [vaporo, Lan, 

1. To paſs in a vapour or fume; to fly off in evapora- 
tions, 
When thou from this world wilt go, 
The whole world vapours in thy breath, 
2. To emit fumes. 
Swift running waters vapour not ſo much as ſtanding waters. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſloty, 


Donne. 


3. To bully ; to brag. 


Not true, quoth he? Howe'er you vapour, 


I can what I aifirm make appear. Hudibrat. 
Theſe are all the mighty pow'rs 

You vainly boaſt, to cry down ours z 

And what in real value 's wanting, : 

Supply with vapeuring and ranting. Hudibras. 


That I might not be wapuur'd down by inſignificant teſtimonies, 
I uſed the name of your ſociety to annihilate all ſuch arguments. 


: Glanville. 
Be you to us but kind; 


Let Dutchmen wapour, Spaniards curſe, | 
No ſorrow we ſhall fir d. FE. Dorſet's Song, 
To V roux. v. 4. To eſfuſe, or ſcatter in fumes or 
vapour. | 
Break off this laſt lamenting kiſs, 


Which ſucks two fouls, and wapours both away. Donne, 
He 'd laugh to fee one throw his heart away, 

Another ſighing vapour forth his ſoul, 

A third to melt himſelf in tears. Ben Jonſon. 


Opium loſeth ſame of its poiſonous quality, if vapoured vut, and 
- mingled with ſpirit of wine. Bacon. 


It muſt be holpen by ſomewhat which may fix the filver, never 

to be reſtored, or apoured away, when incorporated into ſuch 4 

maſs of gold. Bacon, 

VARIABLE. adj. [ variable, Fr. wariabilis, Latin. ] 
Changeable ; mutable ; inconſtant, 


O ſwear not by th' inconſtant moon, 
That monthly changes in her circled orb, 


Leſt that thy love prove likewiſe variable. Sbaleſpeare. 
Haply countries different, 

With variable objects, ſhall expel - 

This ſomething ſettled matter in his heart. Shakeſpeare, 


By the lively image of other creatures did thoſe ancients repre- 
ſent the wariable paſſions of mortals; as by ſerpents were ſignified 


deceivers. Raletigh's Hiſtory of the World, 
His heart I know how wariable, and vain, 


Selt-left, Milt:n's Paradiſe Lofts 
Va"RIABLENESS, . % [from wariable.] 
1. Changeableneſs ; matability. 


You are not ſolicitous about the variableneſi of the weather, or 
the change of ſeaſons. Addiſons 


2. Levity ; inconſtancy. 
_ Cenſurers ſubjeRt themſelves to the charge of wariableneſs in 
judgment. Clariſa, 

VA'RIABLY. adv. [from wariable.) Changeably z 
mutably; inconſtantly ; uncertainly. 

VARIANCE. 2. / [from wary.) Diſcord ; diſagree- 
ment; diſſeation. 


| 


1 am come to ſet a man at variance againſt his facher. Mattbewo. 
3B A cauſs 


— 


—— 


— FOE” aaegr 


— aa 


0. Deviation. 


VAR 


A canſe of law, by violent courſe, | 
Daniel. 


Way, from a variance, now a war become. . 
et not any one doctrine of the goſpel g erlance wich others, 
which ate all admirably conſiſtent, * Spratt, 


She runs, but hopes ſhe does not run unſeen: 
While a kind glance at her purſuer flies, 
How much at variance are her feet and eyes Pope. 
If the learned would not ſometimes ſubmit to the ignorant; the 
old to the weakneſſes of the young; there would be nothing but 


everlaſting variance in the world, S$10ift, 
Many bleed, | 
By ſhameful variance betwixt man and man. Thomſon. 


Who are they that ſet the firſt and ſecond articles at variance, 
with each other, when for fourteen centuries, and more, they have 
agreed moſt amicably together ? Waterland. 

Varia"riOn, . J. [variatio, Latin; variation, Fr.] 
1. Change ; mutation; difference from itſelf. 


4 
f 


Aſter much wariation of opinions, the priſoner was acquitted of | 


treaſon, but by moſt voices found guilty of felony. Hayward, 
'The operation of agents will eafily admit of intention and re- 
miſſion z but the eſſences of things are conceived not capable of 
any (uch variations Locke, 
The fame of our writers is confined to theſe two if)ands z and it 
Is hard it ſhould be limited in time as much as place, by the per- 
petualevariations of our ſpeech, S$toift, 
There is but one common matter, which is diverſified by acci- 
dentsz and the ſame numerical quantity, by variations of texture, 
may conſtitute ſucceſſively all kinds of body. Bentley. 
2. Difference; change from one to another. 
In ſome other places are more females born than males; which, 
upon this variation of proportion, I recommend to the curious, | 
Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 
Each ſea had ity peculiar ſhells, and the ſame 4/ariation of foils ; 
this tract affording ſuch a terreſtrial matter as is proper for the for- 
mation of one ſort of ſhell-fiſh z that of another. M vodio. Nat, Hi. 
3. Succeſſive change. 
Sir Walter Blunt, 
Stain'd with the variation of each foil F 
Betwixt that Holmedon and this ſeat of ours. Sbaleſpeare. 
4. [In grammar.] Change of termination of nouns, 
Ahe rules of graiamar, and uſeful examples of the variation of 
words, and the peculiar form of ſpeech, are often appointed to be 
repeated, Watts en the Mind. 
5. Change in natural phenomenons, 
The duke ran a long courſe of calm proſperity, without any viſi- 
ble celipſe or wane in Jimfalt, amidit divers w/ariations in others. 
Watton's Life of Buckingham, 


He oblerved the % of our Engliſh from the original, and 
made an intire tranſlation of the whole tor his private ule, Fell, 
If we admit a 1ariation from the (tate of his creation, that w 
riation muſt be neceſſarily after an eternal duration, and therefore 
Within the compatl of times Hale, 
' I may ſeem ſometimes to have varied from his ſenſe ;; but the 
greateſt variations may be fairly deduced from him. Dryden, 
7. Variation of the compaſs ; deviation of the magnetick 
needle from an exact parallel with the meridian, 
Va"ricovs, adj, Lr, Lat.] Diſeaſed with di- 
latation. | 
"There are inſtances of one vein only being waricous, which may 
be deſtroyed by tying it above and below the dilatation, Sharpe, 
To VARIEGATE. «. a. [wvariegatus, ſehool Lat.] To 
diverſify ; to ſtain with different colours. 
The ſhells are filled with a white (par, which variegater and adds 
to the beauty of the tone. Woulward on Hils. 
They had fountains of variegated marble in their rooms. Arb, 
Ladies like variegated tulips ſhow 3 
u to the ponds, tr the charms we owe 2 
Such happy ſpots the nice admirers take, 
Fine by eſect, and delicately weak. Pope, 
VaninGa'rion, 1. J | from wariegate.) Diverſity of 
colours, 
Plant your choice tulips in natural earth, ſomewhat impoveriſh- 
ed with very fine fand ; elſe they will ſoon loſe their u Lions. 
5 Erelyn's Y lcndar: 
Vaitury, . / [variets, Fr. warietas, Latin. ] 
1, Change ; ſucceſſion of one thing to another; inter- 
mixture of one thing with another, 
All forts are here that all th' carth yields; 
Fariety without end. Milton's Paradi'e Loft, 
Variety i» nothing elle but a continued novelty, South, 
If the tun's light confilted of but one fort of rays, there would 
be but one colour in the whole world, not would it be poſſible to 
roduce any new colour by reflections or retvraQtionsz and by con» 
equence that the wariety of colours depends ipon the compoſition 
of l|ght. n : Newton's Optichs. 
2, One thing of many by which variety is made. In 
this ſenſe it has a plural. 
Phe incloſed warmth which the earth hath in itſelf, Qirred up 
by the heat of the ſun, afliſteth nature in the tpeedler procreation 
of thole varieties which the carth bringeth forth. a 
855 GE Raleigh's Hiftory of the World, 
3- Difference; diſſimilitude. 
These is a waricty in the tempers of good men, with relation to 
the diſletent impreſſions they receive from ditferent objects of cha. 
rity, F. Atterbury, 
4+ Variation; deviation; change from a former ſtate, 
lt were a great vanity to rygeR thole reatons drawn trom the na- 
ture of thingy, or to go about to anſwer thoſe reaſons by ſuppolitions 
of a variety In things, from what they now appear, 
7 | Hat. s Origin of Mantind, 
5. Many and different kinds, 
He nowonly wants more time to do that variety of good which 
Wis foul thirdts after. Law. 
V/V RIOUS. %. [warivs, Latin] 
1. Different ; ſeveral ; manifold. 
Then were they known to men by various names, 
And weriens idols, through the heathen world, Aﬀilton, 
2. Changeable ; uncertain ; unfixed ; unlike itſelf. 
"The names of mixed modes want ſandards in nature, whereby 
to adjuſt their lignitication z therefore they are very wariens and 
Joubttul, Locke. 
3. Unlike each other, 
| He in derifion ſets 
Upon their tongues a warions ſpirit, 
To rate quite out their native language. 
So many and ſo diet laws ate given. 
Vait crowds of vanquih'd nations march along, 


Milton, 
MAﬀiiton. 


ee in army, in habit, and in tongue. D. yer. 
Jet of temper, as of face or frame, 
Fach individual his great end the ſane, Pope. 


4. Variegated ; diverſihed, 
Herbs ſudden flower'd, 
SPA Opening theli wariewt colours, Arn, 
Von atv. [from wariews.] In a various man- 
ner, 
Having deen <ariosfly toſſed by fortune, directed his courſe to a 


late haibour, Bacon, 
Varloux objeQs from the ſenſe, 
Va M repretenting. Mitten. 
hate various (uadrony, wariesfly dofign'd 3 
Foch veſtht Melchted with a feveral load 4 
Each fquadion waiting for a (ſeveral wind; 
Al nd but ane, to burn them in the road. 


VAR 


Different aliments, while they repair the fluids and ſolids, a& 
v5) upon them according to their different natures. Arbuth, 
VAR - 1. J. ¶ Lat. warice, Fr.] A dilatation of the 


vein. 

In ulcers of the legs, accompanied with warices or dilatations of 
the veins, the warix can — be aſſiſted by the bandage, harpe. 
VA'RLET. »n. /. [varlet, old French, now valet.] 


1. Anciently a fervant or footman. 
Such lords ill example do give, 
Where n, on vey ſo may live, Tufſer's Huſbandry 
ey ſpy'd 
A warlet running ends them haſtily, Spenſer, 
2. A ſcoundrel; a raſcal, This word has deviated 
from its original meaning, as fur in Latin, 
1 am the verieſt varlet that ever chew'd, Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Where didſt thou leave theſe warlers ? Shakeſpeare. 
Thou, warlet, doſt thy maſter's gains devour z 
Thou milk'ſt his ewes, and often twice an hour. Dryden. 
When the Roman legions were in a diſpoſition to mutiny, an im- 
pudent war/et, who was a private centinel, reſolved ta try the power 
of his eloquence, Addiſon. 
VA'RLETRY. . / [from varlet.] Rabble ; crowd; 
populace. g 
Shall they hoiſt me up, | 
And ſhew me to the thouting war/ctry | 
Of cens'ring Rome? e ee Antony and Cleopatra. 
VARNISH. ». /. [wernis, French; vernix, Latin. 
1. A matter laid upon wood, metal, or other bodies, to 
make them ſhine. | 
We ll put on thoſe ſhall praiſe your excellence, 
And ſet a double varniſb on che ſame, Shakeſpeare, 
The fame of Cicero had not borne her age ſo well, if it had not 
been joined with tome vanity. Like unto varniſh, that makes 


1 


1 
j 


ceilings not only ſhine, but laſt, _. Bacon. 
This the blue varniſb, that the green endears, | 
The ſacred ruſt of twice ten hundred years. Tope. 


2. Cover; palliation. 


noun. ] 


1. To cover with ſomething ſhining, 
O vanity ! 
To ſet a pearl in ſteel ſo meanly warniſh'd, 
Clamber not you up to the calements, 
Nor thrult your head into the publick ſtreet, 
To gaze on Chriſtian fools with varuiſb'd faces. apt. fg 


Sidney. 


2. To cover; to conceal or decorate with ſomething 
ornamental. 
Specious deeds on earth, which glory excites z 
Or cloſe ambition varniſþ'd o'er with zeal. Milton. 


Young people are uſed to varniſh over their non-performance and 
forbearance of good actions by a pretence unto humility. Fell. 
His manly heart was ſtill above 
Diſſembled hate, or * ni] d love, Dryden. 
Men eſpouſe the well-end»wed opinions in faſhion, and then ſeck 
arguments to make good their beauty, or varniſh over and cover 
their deformity. J : Locke's Works. 
3. To palliate ; to hide with colour of rhetorick. 
They warniſþ all their errors, and ſecure 


The ills they act, and all the world endure. Denhan. 
Cato's voice was ne'er employ'd 
To clear the guilty, and to varniſh crimes. Addiſon. 


Speak the plain truth, and varniſh not your crimes! Plilips. 
Va"rnisHER., u. / [from 3 | 
1. One whoſe trade 1s to varniſh. 
An oil obtained of common oil may probably be of good uſe to 
ſurgeons and warniſhers. 5 Boyle, 
2. A diſguiſer; an adorner. p 
Modeſt dulnets lurks in thought's diſguiſe; 
Thou ve nber of tools, and cheat of all the wiſe, Pope. 
Va"rveLs, u. / [vervelles, Fr.] Silver rings about 
the leg of a hawk, on which the owner's name is en- 
raved, | 
To VARY. v. a. [ Varior, Latin; warier, French, ] 
1. To change; to make unlike itſelf, 
Let vour ceaſelets change 
Vary to our great Creator ſtill new praiſes 
2. To change to ſomething elſe, 
Gods, that never change their ſtate, 
Vary oft their love and hate. 
The maiter's hand, which to the life can trace 
The airs, the lines, the features of the face, 
May, with a fice and bolder ſtroke, expreſs 
A wary'd poſture, or a flatt'ring dreſs, Denham, 
We are to wary the cuſtoms, according to the time and country 
where the ſcene of action lies. Dryden. 
He waries ev'ry ſhape with eaſe, 
And tries all torms that may Pomona pleaſe. Pope. 
3. To make of different kinds. | 
God hath divided the genius of men according to the different af. 
fairs of the world; and waried their inclinations, according to the 


Milton. 


Waller. 


variety of actions to be pertormed. Brown, 
§. To diverſify ; to variegate. 
God hath here 
Vary'd his bounty ſo with new delights, Milton. 


To VARY. b. u. 

1. Jo be changeable; to appear in different forms. 

5 Darkling ſtands 
The varying ſhore o th' world. 

2. To be unlike cach other. 
'Thoſe who made laws, had their minds poliſhed above the yul- 
gar 2 and yet unaccountably the public conſtitutions of nations vary, 
Collier on P ide. 


Shah. Antony and Cleopatra. 


3. To alterz to become unlike itſelf. 

He had a ſtrange interchanging of large and inexpected pardons, 
with ſeveral executions z which could not be imputed to any in- 
conſtancy, but to a principle he had ſet unto himſelf, that be would 


vary, and tiy both ways in turn. Bacon, 
So waried he, and of his tortuous train 
Curl'd many a wanton wreath. Nil ten. 


pf That each from other differs, firſt confeſs; 
Next, that he varies from himſelf nv leſs. Pope. 
4. To deviate ; to depart, 


right rule of reaſon, Locle. 
4 To ſucceed each other. 
While fear and anger, with alternate grace, 
Pant in her bieaſt, and gary in her face. 
6, To diſagree ; to be at variance, 
In judgment of her ſubſtance thus they vary, 
And vary thus in judgment of her ſeat; 
For ſome her chair up to the brain do carry, 
Some link it down into the ſtomach's heat, 
7. To ſhitt colours, 
Will the falcon, ſtooping from above, 
Smit with her varying plumage, ſpare the dove ? 
Admires the jay the inteQ's gilded wings“ 
Or hears the hawk when Philomela fings ? Pope, 
Vary. % [from the verb.] Change; alteration, 


Not in uſe. 
Such ſmiling rogues as theſe ſooth every paſſion 3 


Addijen's Cate. 


Davics. 


To VA'RNISH, v. a, [verniſſer, vernir, Fr, from the | 


Dictionary. 


. 
'The crime confiſts in violating the law, and varying from the 


| VAT 
Va'scuLAR. adj. from ; | 
veſſels ; full of ets as beg Conſiſting of 


Nutrition of the ſolids is perfo 
the ſmalleſt vaſcular ſolids, rewe tie cireulatiy 


8 li uid in 


- * buth 
Vascuti'FEROUS. adj, [waſeulum, en Almens, 
Such plants as have, be een . 


culiar veſſel to contain the ſeed, ; . 
into cells; and theſe have 1 1 ade 
flower, either uniform or difform onopetelous 


N 9 [ vaſe, 3 vaſe, Latin, Wiincy, 

1. A veſlel ; generally a veſſel ra 

8 The a fn ſtands md * how than uſa. 
Each ſilver vaſe in myſtick order laid. 

2. It is uſed for a ſolid piece of ornamental marble * 


VA'SSAL. . . [vaſal, French; allo, Italia 
1. One who holds of a ſuperior lord. . 
Every petty prince, waſal to the emperor, can coin What mone 
he plealeth, 90 Swift's View Kh 
The waſſa/s are invited to bring in their complaints to he + wa 
roy, who impriſons and chaſtiſes their maſters, 5 es 
2. A ſubject; a dependant, Ane 
She cannot content the lord with perfo 
that hath at her ſide a vaſſah whe hum hee. e 
mw - e 1 : - faithful ſhould do, Hook 
uch as they thought fit for labour, they recei as 
imparted not the benefit of laws, but ay — . : 5 
unto his own vaſſal. Spenſer”s State of Ire = 
The common people were free ſubjeQs to the King, n mo 
and waſſals to their pretended lords. ” hg 
The mind hath not reaſon to remember, that paſſions o Hg 
be her vaſals, not her maſters, Mp * 
Vaſals of his anger, when the ſcourge "gh, 
Inexorable, and the torturing hour 
Calls us to penance, 
As all his vaſſals eagerly deſir'd; 
With mind averſe, he rather underwent 
His people's will, than gave his own conſent, Dad 
He ſub;ugated a King, and called him his vu. 2 
3. A ſervant; one who acts by the will of another. 
I am his fortune's v,, and 1 ſend him 
The greatneſs he has got. Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra 
4. A ſlave; a low wretch. 
24 8 ar Ke 11 gods in vain, 
wvaſſal ! miſcreant Shakeſpeare's King Liar. 
VA'SSALLAGE. u. . [vaſſtlage, Fr. from vga. f The 
ſtate of a vaſſal ; tenure at will ; ſervitude ; ſlavery ; 
dependance, : 


diſcipline, 
his Vicege- 


Mil: Its 


He renounc'd the vage 

Of Rome again. 

All my pow'rs do their beſtowing loſe, 

Like veſſalage at unawares encount'ring 

The eye of majeſty. Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Creſſida, 

They would have brought the Achæans from the condition of 
followers and dependents unto mere vaſſalage. Raleigh, 
Let us not then puriue, 

By force impoſlible, by leave obtain'd 

Unacceptable, though in heav'n our ſtate : 

Of ſplendid waſſalages Milton's Paradiſe Lift, 

Curs'd vaſſalage, 

Firſt idoliz'd till love's hot fire be o'er, 

Then ſlaves to thoſe who courted us before, 

VAST. adj. [vaſte, Fr. vaſtus, Latin.] 
1. Large; great. | 
What the parliament meant to attempt with thoſe vn numbery 
of men, every day levied. ; Clarendon. 
That is an ample and capacious mind, which takes in vf avg 
ſublime ideas without pain. Watts. 
His open ſtores, 
Though waft, were little to his ampler heart, Thomſon. 
2. Vicioully great; enormouſly extenſive or capacious. 
Ihe vicious language is waſt and gaping, ſwelling and irregular ; 
when it contends to be high, tull of rock, mountain, and pointed- 
neis. : Ben Jonſon. 
So bore the ſhip aloft her fiery bound, . 

About whom ruſht the billowes, blacke and vaſte. Chapman. 
They view'd the vaſt unmeaſurable abyſs, Milton. 
Others with vaſt Ly phean rage, more fell, 

Rend up both rocks and hills, and ride the air 

In whirlwind, hell ſcarce holds the wild uproar. Miltos. 

VAST. . J. [vaſtum, Latin.] An empty waſte, 
They ſhook hands, as over a waſtz and embraced, as from the 
ends of oppoſed winds. Shakeſpeare. 
Through the vaſt of heav'n it ſounded, tots 

he wat'ry waft, 

Secure of ſtorms, your royal brother paſt. Pepe, 

VASTATION. n, // [wafarie, from vate, Lat.] Walte; 
de population. | 
This wild-fire made the ſaddeſt wafations, in the many fatal out- 
rages which theſe eager contentions occaſion. Decay of Pity. 
Vasri'piTY. n./. [vaſtitas, Lat. from v.] ide- 


neſs; immenſity. A barbarous word. 
Perpetual durance, 
Through all the world's waſtidity. Shake prores 
Va'sTLY. adv. [from v.] Greatly ; to a great degree. 
Holland's reſolving upon its own defence, without our ſhare in 
the war, would leave us to enjoy the trade of the world, and there - 
by grow vaſtly both in ſtrength and treaſures. Tefl. 
They may, and do waſtly difter in their manners, inſtitution 
cuſtoms z but yet all of them agree in having ſome. deity to wot- 
ſhip. Wilkins 
It is vaſtly the concern of government, and of themſelves to, 
whether they be morally good or bad. Soutbe 
Va"sTNEss. 1. /. [trom v.] Immenſity ; enormvu3 


greatneſs, 3 
Behemoth, biggeſt born of earth, upheav* 
His waſtneſs. 19 ; Miton's Paradiſe Lil. 
She by the rooks compell'd to ſtay behind, | 
Is by the waſtneſs of her bulk contin'd. | Malle. 
When 1 compare this little performance with the «/afineſs of mf 
ſubject, athens I have brought but a cockle-thell of ve _ 
the ocean. | : arg it. 
Ariotto obſerved not moderation in the vi of his 9 
J . 
Hence we may diſcover the cauſe of the vt of the _ 
Oni» 
Va'sTY. adj. [from waff.] Large; enormoully great 
1 can call ſpirits from the vaſty deep. E 
Vor. . / (vat, Dutch; par, Saxon.] A veſlel in 
which liquors are kept in the immature ſtate, 
Piumpy Bacchus, with pink eyen, 
In thy wats our cares be drown'd. . 
Let him produce his wats and tubs, in oppoſition to 155 i 
arms and ſtandards, a 4 
Wouldſt thou thy wars with gen'rous juice ſhoul Nai 
Reſpecd thy orehats. derer 
Va"ricips. . / [vates and cde, Lat.] A mur 
of prophets. 
| K Toe caltiff waticide conceiv'd a prayer. | T 7 15 
To Vart'cix AT t. v. n. [waticiner, Latin.] Jo Pee 
heſy; to practiſe prediction. — 
Pb moſt admired of all prophane prophets, whoſe we 


Sperſer, 


Renege, athrm, and turn their halcyon beaks, | 
With every gale and of their maſters, Shakeſpeare. 


1 


Dry dle. | 


have deen ſo much cried up, did waricinare heres V vv ag0u ts 


VA U 


vv SOUR, o/ Tvavaſſeur, Fr.] One who himſelf 
holding of a ſuperior lord, has others holding under 
m_— have been taken of civil honours, as king, knight, val- 
vaſor, or vavaſer, ſquire. Camden. 

Vaupgvil. . /. [vaudeville, Fr.] A ſong common 
among the vulgar, and ſung about the ſtreets, Trev. 
A ballad ; a trivial ſtrain, 

VAULT. n. / [voulte, Fr. volta, Ital. voluta, low Lat.] 

A continued arch. 

1. 4 O, you are men of ſtone! 

Had I your tongues and eyes, I'd uſe them ſo 
That heaven's vault ſhould crack. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
The word ſignifies an orb or ſphere. And this ſhews us both 
the form of the Moſaical abyſs, which was included within this 
wault ; and the form of the habitable earth, which was the out- 
ward ſurface of this vault, or the cover of the abyſs, 
Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 

2. A cellar. 

Creep into the kill-hole. 

He will ſeek there; neither preſs, well, vault, but he hath an 


abſtract for the remembrance of. Shakeſpeare. 
The wine of life is drawn, and the mere lees 
Is left this wault to brag of. Shakeſpeare. 
Whether your fruitful fancy lies 
To baniſh rats that haunt our vault. Swift, 


A cave; a cavern, 


3" The filent vaults of death, unknown to light, 
And hell itſelf, lie naked to his ſight. Sandys, 
4. A repoſitory for the. dead. 
Shall I not be ſtifled in the vault, 


To whoſe foul mouth no healthſome air breathes in? Shak. 
To VAULT. v. a. [voitter, Fr. from the noun. ] 
1. To arch; to ſhape to a vault. | 
Hath nature given them eyes 
To ſee this waulted arch, and the rich cope 
Of ſea and land, which can diſtinguiſh 'twixt | 
The fiery orbs above, and the twinn'd ſtones | 
Upon th' humbled beach? Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
2. To cover with an arch. 
| Over-head the difmal hiſs 
Of fiery darts in flaming vollies flew 3 | 
And flying waulted either hoſt with fire. Milton. 
To VAULT. v. 1. [wvoltiger, Fr. volteggiare, Ital.] 
1. To leap; to jump. 
Vaulting ambition, which o'erleaps itſelf, 
And falls on th' other. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
The pretty waulting ſea refus'd to drown me, 
Knowing that thou would'ſt have me drown'd on ſhore, Sha. 
He is waulting variable ramps, 
In your deſpite, upon your purſe, Shakeſpeare. 
If I could win a lady by wau/ting into my ſaddle with my armour 
on, I ſhould quickly leap into a wife, Shakeſpeare. 
Leaning on his lance, he vaulted on a tree. Dryden. 
If a man ſhould leap a garret, or vault down the monument, 
would he leave the memory of a hero behind him ? 


Collier on Duelling. 

Lucan waulted upon Pegaſus with all the heat and intrepidity of 

youth, Addiſon, 
2. 'To play the tumbler, or poſture-maſter, 


VauLrT. 2. / [from the ver Y 
Va"'ULTAGE. 2. %. [from vault, ] 
in ule. 
He 'I call you to ſo hot an anſwer for it, 
That caves aud womby waultages of France 
Shall chide your treſpaſs, and return your mock | 
In ſecond accent to his ordnance. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Va"vurev. adj. [from vault.] Arched ; concave, 
Reſtore the lock ! ſhe cries, and all around 
Reſtore the lock ! the vaulted roofs rebound, Pape. 
Va"uLTER. 2. / [from vault.] A leaper; a jumper; 
a tumbler. 


A leap; a jump. 
Arched cellar. Not 


Va'ulTty. adj. [from vault.] Arched ; concave, A 
bad word. 
I will kiſs thy deteſtable bones, 
And put my eye-balls in thy wau/ty brow:, | 
And ring theſe fingers with thy houſehold worms. Shakeſp. 


I'll {ay that's not the lark, whoſe notes do beat 
The wau/ty heav'ns ſo high above our heads. Shakeſpeare. 
To VAUNT. v. a. [wanter, Fr.] To boaſt; to diſ- 
play with oſtentation. 
Not that great champion 
Whom famous poets* verſe ſo much doth waunt, 
And hath for twelve huge labours high extoll'd, 


1 
So many furies and ſharp hits did haunt. Spenſer. 
Not any damſel which her vauntetb moſt 
In ſkilful knitting of ſoft ſilken twine. | Spenſer. 
My vanquiſher, ſpoil'd of his wawntcd ſpoil. Milton. 


To VAUNT. v. u. 


1. To play the braggart; to talk with oftentation ; to 
make vain ſhow ; to boaſt. 
You ſay, ybu are a better (ſoldier; 
Let it appear ſo z make your vaunting true. Sbaleſpeare. 
The illuſions of magick were put down, and their vauning in 
wiſdom reproved with diſgrace. Wiſdom, xvii. 7+ 
So ſpake th' apoſtate angel, though in pain 
Vaunting aloud, but rack'd with deep deſpair, Milton, 
Pride, which prompts a man to vaunt and overvalue what he is, 
does incline him to diſvalue what he has. Gowvernm. of the Tongue, 
2. I ſcarcely know in what ſenſe Dryden has uſed this 
word, unleſs it be miſwritten for vaults. 
Tis he: I feel him now in ev'ry part; 
Like a new world he aunts about my heart. Dryden. 
VaunrT. 3. /. [from the verb.] Brag; boaſt; vain 
oſtentation. 
Sir John Perrot bent his courſe not to that point, but rather 
quite contrary, in ſcorn, and in vain vaunt of his own counſels, Spen. 
Him I ſeduc'd 
With other promiſes and other waunts, Milton, 
Such vaunts as his who can with patience read, 
Who thus deſcribes his hero when be 's dead ? 
In heat of action Nain, he ſcorns to fall, 
But ſtill maintains the war, and fights at all. 
AUNT. #. /, 
uſed. 


Glanville. 
[from avant, Fr.) The firſt part, Not 


| Our play 
Leaps o'er the waunt and firſtlings. Shakeſpeare. 
Va"uxTER, 2. . [vanteur, Fr. from waunt.] Boaſter ; 
raggart; man given to vain oſtentation. 
Some feign 2 
To menage ſteeds, as did this varnter; but in vain. Spenſer, 
Tongue-valiant hero ! wvaunter of thy might! 
In threats the foremoſt, but the lag in fight. Dryden. 
Va"unTevi. adj. [vaunt and full. Boaſtful ; oſten- 
tatious. | 
Whiles all the heavens on lower creatures ſmil'd, 
Young Clarion, with wauntful luſtihed, 
Aﬀter his guiſe did caſt abroad to fare. Spenſer. 


V«"unTincLy, adv. [from waunting.] Boaſtfully 
ogentatiouſly, | | 


T heard thee fay, and vauntingly thou ſpak'ft it, 
That thou wert cauſe of noble Gloſter's death. Shakeſpeare, 


,” 
Va UNTMURE, = 6 [avant mur, Fr.] A falſe wall; 
a work raiſed before the main wall. 

With another engine named the warwolfe, he-pierced with one 
ſtone, and cut, as even as a thread, two vauntmures. | 

i Camden's Remains, 

This warlike captain, daily attempting the wanmures, in the end 

by force obtained the lame; and ſo poſſeſſed of the place, deſpe- 

rately kept it till greater help came running in; who, with won- 


derful expedition, clapt up a ſtrong covering betwixt the wall and 
the vanmure. Knolles, 


Va'wakD. 1. / [van and ward.) Fore part, Ob- 
ſolete, 


Since we have the waward of the day, 


My love ſhall _ oo muſick of my hounds. Shakeſpeare. 
: arcius Os 

Their bands i* th' vaward are the Antiates 

Of their beſt truſt, Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus, 


He deſired nothing more than to have confirmed his authority 
in the minds cf the vulgar, by the preſent and ready attendance 
of the vayvod. Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 


U'szrTY. 2. / [ubertas, Latin.] Abundance; fruit- 
fulneſs. 

MP J. [from «bi, Latin.) Local rela- 

tion; whereneſs. A ſcholaſtick term. 


UBica'Tion. 
UB1'tty, 
Relations, ubications, duration, the vulgar philoſophy admits to 


be ſomething; and yet to enquire in what place they are, were 
groſs. Glanville, 
UB1'quiTary. adj. [from ubique, Latin.] Exiſting 


every where. 


For wealth and an ubiguitury commerce, none can exceed her. 
? Hesel. 


|UBi'quiTary, . J [from ubique, Latin.) One that 


exlits every where, 

How far wide is Aquinas, which ſaith, by the ſame reaſon 
that an angel might be in two places, he might be in as many as 
you will? See now, either Xavier is every where, or elſe the car- 
caſe of a friar is more ſubtile than the nature of an angel. To 
conclude, either Aquinas is falſe, or the Papiſts ubiguitaries. Hall, 


UBr'quity, . / [from «bique, Latin.] Omnipre- 
ſence ; exiſtence at the ſame time in all places. | 
In the one there is attributed to God death, whereof divine na- 


ture is not capable; in the other, ubiquity unto man, which human 
nature admitteth not. | 


Hooker. 
Pem ſhe hight, 
A ſolemn wight, 
As you ſhould meet 
In any ſtreet 
In that ubiquity. Ben Jonſon. 


Could they think that to be infinite and immenſe, the ubiquity 
of which they could thruſt into a corner of their cloſet ? South. 
U'DDER. #. /. [uben, Saxon; uder, Dutch; uber, 


Latin.] The breaſt or dugs of a cow, or other large 
animal, 


A lioneſs, with udders all drawn dry, 


Lay couching head on ground, Shakeſpeare. 
| Sithence the cow 

Produc'd an ampler ſtore of milk ; the ſhe-goat, 

Not without pain, dragy'd her diſtended udder. Prier. 


U'opERED. adj. [from udder.) Furniſhed with udders. 
Marian loft could ſtroke the udder d cow. Gay. 


Veal. 1. J. [ veel, a calf, veeler, weſler, to bring forth 
a calf, old French; vitellus, Latin.] The fleſh of 
a calf killed for the table. 


Wouldſt thou with mighty beef augment thy meal, 
Scek Leadenhall ; St. James's ſends thee veal. Cay. 


Vr'eriox. 1. , ¶ vectio, vectito, Latin.] The 
VĩIcTITA TIN. J act of carrying, or being carried. 
Enervated lords are ſoftly lolling in their chariots; a ſpecies of 
weftitation ſeldom uſed amongſt the antients. Arbuthnot. 
Ve cTURE. . J. ¶ vectura, Latin.) Carriage. 
Three things one nation ſelleth unto another; the commodity as 
nature yieldeth it, the manufacture, and the ue or carriage, 
| Bacon's Eſſays. 
To VEIER. wv, n. [virer, French.] To turn about. 
Nigh river's mouth, where wind 
Veers oft, as oft he ſteers and ſhifts her ſail. 
IF a wild uncertainty prevail, 
And turn your weering heart with ev'ry gale ; 
You loſe the fruit of all your former care, 
For the ſad proſpect of a juſt deſpair. 
I have no taſte of the noiſy praiſe 
Of giddy crowds, as changeable as winds 3 
Servants to change, and blowing with the tide 
Of ſwoln ſucceſs; but 2 with its ebb. 
A-head the maſter pilot ſteers, 
And az he leads, the following navy vcert. Dryden. 
It is a double misfortune to à nation given to change, when 
they have a ſovereign that is prone to fall in with all the turns 
and weerings of the people. Addiſon's Frechelder. 
f The wind weered about to north-weſt, Derbam. 
To VEER. v. a. 
t. 'To let out, 


As it is a great point of art, when our matter requires it, to en- 
large and weer out all fail; fo to take it in and contract it, is of 
no leſs praiſe when the argument doth aſk it, Ben Forſen. 
2. To turn; to change. 

I ſee the haven nigh at hand, 
To which I mean my weary courſe to bend; 
Veer the main-ſheet, and bear up with the land, Spenſer. 

Sailing farther, it weers its lily to the weſt, and regardeth that 
quarter wherein the land is nearer or greater. Brown. 
VBcETABILITY. . . [from wegetable.) Vegetable 
nature; the quality of growth without ſenſation, 

The coagulating ſpirits of ſalts, and lapidifical juice of the ſea, 
entering the parts of the plant, overcome its wegetability, and 
convert it unto a lapideous ſubſtance, Owns 
VE'GETABLE. z. / [vegetabilis, ſchool Lat. wege- 

table, Fr.] Any thing that has growth without ſen- 
ſation, as plants, 

Vegetables are organized bodies conſiſting of various parts, con- 
taining veſlels furniſhed with different juices ; and taking in no 
riſhment from without, uſually by means of a root fixed to the 
earth, or to ſome other body, as in the generality of plants; ſome- 
times by means of pores diſtributed over the whole ſurface, as in 
ſub-marine plants. Hill's Materica Medica. 

Let brutes and vcetablet that cannot drink, 
So far as drought and nature urges, think. Waller. 

There are ſeveral kinds of creatures in the world, and degrees 
of dignity amongſt themz ſome being more excellent than others, 
animate more than inanimate, ſenſitives more than wegerables, and 
men more than brutes, Wilkins. 

In wegetables it is the ſhape, and in bodies not propagated by 
ſeed it is the colour, we moſt fix on. Locke, 

Other animated ſubſtances are called wegetablet, which have 
within themſelves the principle of another ſort of life and growth, 
and of various productions of leaves, flowers and fruit, ſuch as we 
ſee in plants, herbs, trees, Watt, 


Vs"GETABLE. adj. [vegetabilis, Latin.] 


Reſcommon. 


Dryden. ' 


1. Belonging to a plant. 
The world, each plant and tree, 
From the fair cedar on the craggy brow, BY. 
To creeping moſs, | Prior 
Both mechaniſms are equally curious, from one uniform juice 
to extract all the variety of vegetable juices j or from ſuch variety 
of food to make a ftuid very near uniform to the blood of an ani- 
mal. | Arbutbnot on Alimientt, 
2. Having the nature of plants. 
Amidſt them ſtood the * ng 
High eminent, blooming ambroſi t | | 
Of vegetable gold. Milton's Paradiſe Leb. 
That vegetative terreſtrial hath been ever the ſtanding fund, out 
of which is derived the matter of all animal and Dn bodies» 
j Woodevard's Natural Hiſtory» 
To VEe'GETATE. v. 2. [ vegeto, Latin.] To grow as 
plants; to ſhoot out; to grow without ſenſation. 
Rain-water may be endued with ſome wegetating or prolifick 
virtue, derived from ſome ſaline or oleoſe particles. Kay. 
As long as the ſeeds remained lodged in a natural ſoil, the 
would ſoon vcgetate, and ſend forth a new ſet of trees. Noodavard. 
See dying vegetables life ſuſtain | 
See lite diflolving vegetate again. Pope's Eſſay on Man, 
VeceTa'TION, 3. J. [from wegeto, Latin.] 
1. The power of producing the growth of plants. 
The exterior ſurtace conſiſted of a terreſtrial matter proper for 
the nouriſhment of plants, being little entangled with mere mine- 


ral matter, that was unfit for vegetation. Wodward,. 
'The ſun, deep-darting to the dark retreat | 
Of vegetation, ſets the ſteaming power 
At Ns : Thomſon's Spring · 
Love warbles through the vocal groves, 
And wepetation paints the plain. Anonymous. 


2. The power of growth without ſenſation, : 
Plants, though beneath the excelleney of creatures endued with 
ſenſe, yet exceed them in the faculty of wegetation and of fertility» 
4 Hooker. 
Theſe pulſations I attribute to a mag nature, or vital prin- 
ciple, as the wegetation of plants muſt alſo be, Ray» 
Ve"ceTATIVE. adj, [wegetatif, Fr. from wegetate.] 
1. Having the quality of growing without lite. 
Creatures wegetative and growing have. their ſeeds in them- 
ſelves, Ralcigh's Hiſtory of the World. 


2. Having the power to produce growth in plants. 


The nature of plants doth conſiſt in having a wegetative ſoul, 
by which they receive nouriſhment and growth, and are enabled te 
multiply their kind. Wilkints 

Homer makes deities of the wegetative faculties and virtues of 


the field, Broome on the Odyſſey. 
VIC OETATIVEN ESS. #. /+ ang vegetative.) The 
quality of Neu growth. 7 
VISIT E. adj, [vegetus, Latin.) Vigorous; active; 
ſpritely. 


The foul was wegete, quick and lively; full of the youthfulnefs 
and ſpritelineſs of youth. 


The faculties in age muſt be leſs vegete and nimble than in 
youth. Wallis. 
VE'GETIVE, adj. [from wegeto, Latin.] Vegetable ; 
having the nature of plants, 
or rent off, but cut off ripe bean with a knife, 
For hindering ſtalke of hir wegetive life, 3 5 
VICOETIVE. . /. [from the adjective.] A vegetable. 
Hence wegetives receive their fragtant birth, 
And clothe the naked bofom of the earth. 
The tree ſtill panted in th' unfiniſh'd part, 
Not wholly vegetive; and heay'd her heart. 


VE HEMENCE, c 1. J. [vebementia, Latin.) 


Sandyt. 
Dryden. 


VE HEMENCY. 
1. Violence; force, 
| | Univerſal hubbub wild, 
Of ſtunning ſounds and voices all confus'd, 
Aſlaults his ear with loudeſt vcbemence. 
2. Ardour; mental violence; fervour. 
Think ye are men; deem it not impoſlible for you to err: 
ſift impartially your own hearts, whether it be force of reaſon, 
or vehemency of affection, which hath bred, and ſtill doth feed 
thele opinions in you. Hcober. 
The beſt perſuaſions 
Fail not to uſe; and with what wvehemency 
Th" occaſion ſhall inſtru you. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Would it apply well to the wehemence of your aflection, that I 
ſhould win what you would enjoy ? Shakeſpeare. 
The extremity of the condition produced ſome earneſtneis and 
vebemency of expreſſion more than ordinary. Clarendone 
This pure cauſe would kindle my rapt ſpirits 
To ſuch a flame of ſacred wehemence, ; 5 
That dumb things would be mov'd to ſympathize. Nfilten. 
He hurries on his action with variety of events, and ends it in 
leſs compaſs than two months. This webemence of his is moſt 
luitable to my temper. Dryden, 
Marcus is over-warm ; his fond complaints 
Have ſo much earneſtneſs and pallion in them, 
I hear him with a ſecret kind of horror, 
And tremble at his wehemcnce of temper. 
VEHEMENT. adj. 
1. Violent; forcible. 


A ſtrong imagination hath more force upon light and fubtile 
motions, than upon motions vchtment or ponderous. Bacon, 
Gold will endure a webement fire for a long time, without any 


Milton, 


Addiſon's Cates 
vehement, Fr. wehemens, Lat.] 


change. Crews 
2. Ardent; eager ; fervent. 5 
By their vehement inſtigation, 
In this juſt ſuit come : to move your grace, Shakeſpeare, 
tind 
In all things elſe delight indeed ; but ſuch 
As, us'd or not, works in the mind no change, 
Nor wehement deſire. Milton's Paradiſe Lift. | 


VE HEMENTLY., adv. [from wehement.] 
1. Forcibly. 
2. Pathetically ; urgently. 


The Chriſtian religion inculcates kindneſs more 
forbids malice and hatred more ſtrictiy, 
tore, 


Ve HicLs. n/. [vehiculum, Latin.) 
1. That in which any thing is carried. 
Evil ſpirits might very properly appear in webicles of flame, to 
terrify and ſurprize, Addiſon's Guardian, 
2. That part of a medicine which ſerves to make the 
principal ingredient potable, | 
That the meat deſcends by one paſſage ; 
ing vebicle, by another, is a popular tenet, 
3. That by means of which an 
The gaiety of a diverting word 

the force and meuning of a thing. 
To Veit. v. A. [vrlo, Latin. See Vait.] 

1. To cover with a veil, or any thin i ncea 
wh cals 
the face, e 
Her face was weil'd; yet, 


vehemently, and 
than any religion did bes 
8 Tillotſone 


the drink, or molſten- 
Brown, 
y thing is conveyed, 
lerves as a vehicle to convey 
L' Eftrange. 


to my fancied ſight, 


Love, ſweetneſs, goodneſs in her ſon ſhin d. Mt b 
It. became the Jewiſh faſhic mY os . Milton, 
| their heads and F jog Bens bom wap hi 3 om 


5 Fe 


South. - 


* 


VEL 


. To cover; to inveſt. | 


I deſery, | . 
From vonder blazing cloud that wells the hill, 
One of the heav'nly hoſt. Milton, 


3. To hide ; to conceal, 
Ot darkneſs viſible ſo much be lent, 
As halt to (hew, half weil the deep intent. Pope, 
VIII. „. . [velum, Latin.) 
1. A cover to conceal the face, 
To feed his fiery luſtful eye, 
He ſnatch'd the weil that hung her face before. Spenſer, 
The Paphian queen from that fierce battle borne, 
Wich gored hand, and weil fo rudely torn, 
Like terror did among the immortals breed. Waller, 
Lhe famous painter could allow no place 
Fer private ſorrow jn a prince's face: 
Vet, that bis piece might not exceed bellef, | 
He calt a wil ypon ſuppoſed griet, Waller, 
A ei traniparent cover, but not hide, 
duch metaphors appear when right apply'd. 
When through the phraſe we plainly fee the ſenſe, 
"Truth with tuch obvious meanings will diſpenſe, Granville, 
She accepts the hero, and the dame 
Wiaps in her weil, and frees from lente of ſhame, Pope. 
2. A cover ; a diſguiſe, 
I will pluck the borrowed weil of modeſty from the ſo ſeeming 
Mis. Page; divulge Page himtelt for a ſecure and wilful Acteon, 
Shakeſpeare's Merry Wiues of Windſor. 
Knock on my heart z for thou haſt (kill to find 
TY it ſound ſolid, or be fill'd with wind; 
And thio' the weil of words thou view'it the naked mind. 
Dryden. 
The ill-natured man expoſes thoſe failings in human nature, 
which the other would caſt a weil overs Addiſon. 
VEIN. . /. [veine, French; wena, yy 
1. The veins are only a continuation of the extreme 
capillary arteries reflected back again towards the 
heart, and uniting their channels as they approach 
it, till at laſt they all form three large veins; the 
cava deſeendens, which brings the blood back from 
all the parts above the heart; the cava aſcendens, 
which brings the blood from all the parts below the 
heart ; — 
liver, The coats of the veins are the ſame with 
thole of the arteries, only the muſcular coat is as 
thin in all the veins as it is in the oapillary arte- 
rics ; the preſſure of the blood againlt the tides of 
the veins being leſs than that againlt the ſides of the 
arteries, In the veins there is no pulle, becauſe the 
blood is thrown into them with a continued ſtream, 
and becauſe it moves from a narrow channel to a 
wider, The capillary veins unite with one another, 
as the capillary arteries, In all the veins perpendi- 
cular to the horizon, excepting thoſe of the uterus 
and of the porta, are (mall membranes or valves; 
like ſo many half thimbles ſtuck to the fide of the 
veins, with their mouths towards the heart. In the 
motion of the blood towards the heart, they are 
reſſed clole to the fide of the veins ; but if blood 
mould fall back, it mult fill the valves; and they 
being diſtended, (top up the chaunel, ſo that no blood 


can 1 them. Quincy, 
hen 1 did firſt impart my love to you, 
1 freely told you all the wealth 1 had 
Ran in my beine 1 was a gentleman. Shakeſpeare, 


Horror chill 
Ran through his vei»s, and all his joints relax'd, Milton. 
2. Hollow ; cavity, 
Found where caſual fire 
Had waſted woods, on mountain, or in vale, 
Down to the weins of earth, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Let the glaſs of the priſms be free from ins, and their fides 
be accurately plane, and well poliſhed, without thoſe numberlety 
waves or curls, which uſually aiife from fand-holes, 
| : ES Newton's Optic l. 
3. Courle of metal in the mine. 
There is a wein for the lilver, Jeb, xxviil. 1. 
Part hidden seins digg'd up, nor hath this earch | 
Entrails unlike, of mineral and fone, Milton, 
Tt is in men as in foils, where lometimes tuere is a weir of gold 
which the owner knows not of, 1 Swift's Thoughts, 
4: 'Tendency or turn of the mind or genius, 
Iavoke the muſes, and improve my wein. Waller, 
Wo ought to attempt no more than what is in the compals. of 
our genivuiy and according to our veins Dryden, 


§. Favourable moment time when any inclination is 
predominant, 
Artizans have not only thelr growths and perfections, but like. 
wie their eint and times, Witton's Architeeture, 
6. Humour; temper. 
| put your grace in mind 
Of what you promivd me. 
— | am not in the giving win todays Shateſp, Richard Hl, 
Certainly he that hath a tativical %%, as he maketh others 
wraid of his wit, fo he hid need to bs atraid of others, Baron, 
They among therielves in pleaſant wein | 
Stood (rotlings M.\ron's Paradiſe Loft, 
S$peak'it chou in earneſt or in jeſting win “ Dryden, 
The currier (truck the uturer upon the right veins I. Fflrange, 
7. Continued Gipoſition. | 
"The wn 1 have had of running into (peculations of this Kind, 
upon a greater ſcene of trade, has voſt me this pretent lervice. 
a 1 emple. 
8. Current; continued production. 
Hoe can open 4 win of true and noble thinking. Swift, 
9. Strain; quality, 
My viſual vin, Oldham. 
10. Streak ; variegation : as, the weile of the marble, 
Vi'inky, 
Vi'iny, 
1. Full of veins, 
2. Streaked; vaticgate(, 


1. [veinenx, French; from wein.] 


he root of an old white thorn will make very fine boxes and. 


combe, and many of them ae very finely ves. 
Af. e Ieſtandry, 
Ftulgent, honve the weley marble (hines, * Jen, 
Vruininy, „ % elite, Fr. wvelleitar, from welle, 
Latin. } 
Fae y is the che term ved to fignity the loweſt degree of 
defire, Locke. 
+» The wiſhing of a thing is not propertly the willing of it; but it 
Is that which is called by the Crhools an impertect welleity, and 
Imports no more than an idle, wHoperative COMmplacency ing and 
detire of the end, without any confideration of the means. Feste, 
F. VELLICATE. „. 4. 3 Lat.] To twitch; 
to prock to att by ſimulation, 
I hole tells are all rong, and dv pull and ate the ſenſe. 
$8.08 
8 


the porta, which carries the blood to the | 


VEN 


Convulſions ariſing from ſomething wellicating a nerve in ity ex- 

tremity, are not very dangerous. Mr buthnot, 

VelLticarion. 1. /. [vellicatio, Lat.] Twitching; 
ſtimulation. : 

All purges have a kind of twitching and wellication, beſides the 
griping, which cometh of wind. Bacon, 

There muſt be a particular motion and wellication impreſt upon 
the nerves, elſe the tenſation of heat will not be produced. 

| Watrs en the Mind. 

Ve"L.LuM. . J [welin, Fr. velamen, Latin; rather 

vitulinum, low Latin. ] The ſkin of a calf dreſſed for 
the writer. | 

The {kull was very thin, yielding to the leaſt preſſure of my fin- 
ger, as à piece of vellum. . Wiſeman. 

Vero'ciry. n. /. [welocite, Fr. welocitas, Latin. ] 
Speed; ſwiftneſs ; quick motion. 

Had the ocuocities of the ſeveral planets been greater or leſs than 
they ate now, at the ſame diſtances from the ſun ; or had their dif- 
tances from the ſun, or the quantity of the ſun's matter, and con- 
ſequently his attractive power, been greater or leſs than they are 
now, with the ſame welocities; they would not have revolved in 
concentric circles, but moved in hyperbolas, or parabola, or in el- 
liples, very eccentric. | Benth y's Ferment. 

VBivar. . / [veluto, Ital. willus, Lat, welours, Fr.] 
Silk with a ſhort fur or pile upon it. 
Clad in white vet all their troop they led, 
With each an oaken chaplet on his head. Dryden. 

The different ranging the tuperſicial parts of bodies, as of ait, 
watered filk, we think probably is nothing but che different refrac- 
tion of their inſenſible parts. Locke. 

VerLver. adj, 
1. Made of velvet. | 
This was moulded on a forringer, 
A welwet diſh, Shakeſpeare's Taming of the Shrexv, 
2. Soft; delicate, 
Fhroutzh the velvet leaves the wind, 
All unſeen, 'gan paſſage find. 
Poor deer, quoth he, thou mak'ſt a teſtament 
As worldlings do, giving thy ſum of more 
To that which had too much. Then being alone, 
Left and abandon'd of his velvet friends; 
"Tis right, quoth he: thu; milery doth part 
The flux of company. 
Such bleſſings nature pours, 
Ober- ſtock'd mankind enjoy but halt her ſtores 3 
In diftant wilds, by human eyes unſeen, 
She rears her flow'rs, and ſpreads her welt green. Young. 
To VElver. vn. To paint velvet. 

Verditure, ground with a weak gum arabic water, is the pal! 

green that is, but good to et upon black in any drapery, 
| Peacham on Drawing. 
VE'LURE. . / [welours, Fr.] Velvet. An old word. 
His horſe with one girt, x times pieced, and a Woman's crup- 
per of welure, pieced with packthread, Shakeſpeare. 
VENAL. adj. [venal, Fr. wenalis, Latin.] 
1. Mercenary; proſtitute. 
This verſe be thine, my friend, nor thou refuſe 
his, trom 1 © wvena/0. ungrateful mule, Pope. 
2. [ from wein.] Contained in the veins. A technical word. 

It is unreaſonable to athrm, that the cool wena! blodd ſhould be 

heated ſo high in the interval of two pultes. g Ray. 
Vena'lity. 1. / [venalite, Fr. from venal.] Merce- 
narineſs; proſtitution, 
Vina"rick., adj, [venaticus, Lat.] Uſed in hunting. 
Vina"tion, n/, | wvenatio, Latin, ] The act or prac- 
tice of hunting. 

The manner of their wenation we ſhall find to be otherways than 
by ſawing away of trees, | Brown. 
To VEND. v. a. [wendre, Fr, vendo, Latin.] To tell; 
to offer to ſale, | 

He had a great parcel of glaſſes packed up, which not having the 
oceaſion he expected to wend, and make ule of, lay by him. Boyle. 
Vunpe's. . /. [from ven] One to whom any thing 
is fold, | 

It a vicar ſows his glebe, or if he ſells his corn, and the wendee 
cuts it, he muſt pay che tithes to the parſon. Abylifſe. 
VenpeR. 1. /. (vendeur, Fr. from wvend.] A ſeller. 
Where the conſumption of commodity is, the venders ſeat them- 


Shakeſprare, 


Shakeſpeare, 


Thoſe make the moſt noiſe who have the leaſt to ſell, which is 
very obſervable in the wenders of card-matches, Addiſon. 
VE'NDIBLE. adj. [vendibilis, Lat.] Saleable; mar- 
ketable, . | 
Silence only is commendable 

In a neat's tongue dried, and a maid not wendiblcs Shakeſp. 
This fo profitable and wendib/e a merchandize riſeth not to a 
braportionable enhancement with other lets beneficial commodities. 
| Carew. 

The ignorant mine-man, aiming only at the obtaining a quan- 
tity of ſuch a metal as may be vendläle under ſuch a determinate 
name, haz neither the deiign nor ſkill to make nice ſeparations of 
the heterogeneous bodies. Boyle. 


* * * 9 
Vs'nviBLKNUBss, ». /. [from wendible.] The ſtate of 
being ſaleable. 

Vid bit. adv. [from vendible.] In a ſaleable man- 
ner. 
Venbita'rion, nf. [wenditatio, from wendito, Lat.] 

Boaltful diſplay. 6 

Some, by a cunning proteſtation againſt all reading, and werdita- 
tion of their own naturals, think to divert the ſagacity of their read- 
ers from thomſelves, and cool the ſcent of their own tox-like 


thefts 3 when yet they ve ſo rank as a man may find whole pages 
together uſurped from one author, Ben Jonſon. 


Vkxopi'TION. . / [wendition, Fr. wenditto, Latin.) 
Sale; the act of ſelling. 

ToVink'tR, v. a. [among cabinet makers. ] To make 
a kind of marquetry or inlaid work, whereby ſeveral 
thin ſlices of fine woods of different forts are faſtened 
or glued on a ground of ſome common wood. Bailey. 

Vinuricy, . / [wenceficinm, Latin.] The practice of 
poiſoning, 

Venurrcial, adj, [from wereficium, Lat.] Acting 
by poiſon; bewitching. 

he magical virtues of millelto, and conceived efficacy unto we- 
meficial intentions, leemeth a Pagan relique derived from the an- 
cient Druides. | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Veneeiiciovsly, 4%. [from weneficium, Lat.] By 
poiſon or witchcraft, 

Left witchss thould draw or prick their names therein, and we- 
neficienſly milchiet their perſons, they broke the ſhell. 
Brown's Vulgar Frvonrs, 

Vi'xngewovs. ad}, [from wenin, French, } Poiſonous. 
Commonly, though not better, venomons, 

The darbarians ſaw the wenemons beait hang on his hand, 
Att, xxviii. 4+ 

To VE'NENATE. v. a, [wvexeno, Latin.] To poiſon ; 
to infeQ with poiſon. 


"Theſe miaſms entering the body, are not ſo energic as to wvene- 


ſelves. ; Graunt. 


V-EN 


By giving this in fevers after calcinatiog, 


parts are ca ried off, 


whereby the 


ood | 
 VenENA'T1ON, 2. /. [from venenate.] Poiſon, Foffils, 
This wenenation ſhoots from the eye; and this — Venom 


may impoiſon, dafl 


P . rOwn's V, 
VB8NE'NE. _ 3 Fr. from — 
VIENENO “SE. oiſonous ; venemous, ll] 


Dry air opens the ſurface of the earth t 
* berg attract or evacate them — Alten ae, 
alpighi, in his treatiſe of galls, under whi 1 
all preternatural and morboſe tumours of plants, dase. 
- ſuch * ar oF inſects are found, are nike? that 
ome wenenoſe liquor, which, together with thei e 
ſhed upon the leaves . eir eggs, ſuch inſeq, 
VENERABLE. adj. [ venerable, Fr. venerabilis, ww 
To be regarded with awe ; to be treated with — 
rence, | * 
As by the miniſtry of ſaints, it pleaſed God there 
rare eftect of his power; or in regard of death, which thoſe tai 
have ſuffered for the teſtimony of Jeſus Chriſt, did thereb a 
the places where they died wenerable. * ue 
Jo make the paſſage eaſy, ſafe, and plain, Wer, 
That leads us to this venerable wall. Fai 
Ye lamps of heav'n ! he ſaid, and lifted high lu. 
His hands, now free; thou wenerable ſky! 
Inviolable pow'rs, ador'd with dread, 
Be all of you adjur'd. Dryden's A 
VeNnrRABLY. adv. [from venerable.) is a mand 
that excites reverence. | 
The Palatine, proud Rome's imperial ſeat, 
An awful pile! ſtands venerably great 1 
Thither the kingdoms and the nations come. Addiſon 
To VE NERATE. v. a. [wvenerer, Fr. veneror, Latin ] 


To reverence ; to treat with veneration; to regard 
with awe. 
When bafeneſs is exalted, do not bate 
The place its honour for the perſon's ſake : 
The thrine is that which thou doſt wenerate, 
| And not the beaſt that bears it on its back. Herbert 
The lords and ladies here approaching paid : 
Their homage, with a low obeiſance made, 
And ſeem'd to venerate the ſacred ſhade, Dryden, 
A good clergyman muſt love and wenerate the goſpel that he 
teaches, and preter it to all other learning, Clariſſa, 
Even the peaſant dares theſe rights to ſcan, 
And learn to wenerate himſelf-as man. Goldſmith, 
VenEeRATION, 2. / [weneration, Fr, weneratio, at,] 
Reverend regard; awful reſpect. 
Theology is the comprehenſion of all other knowledge, directed 
to its true end, 7. e. the honour and veneration of the Creator, and 


to ſhew ſome 


the happineſs of mankind, Lich. 
We tind a ſecret awe and weneration for one who moves above us 
in a regular and illuſtrious courſe of virtue. Addiſon, 


VenrRA'TOR. 7. /. [from wenerate.] Reverencer, 

If the ſtate of things, as they now appear, involve a repugnancy 
to an eternal exiſtence, the arguments muſt be concluſive to thoie 
great prieſts and w-nerators of nature. Hale, 
Vene REAL. adj, [wenereus, Latin, ] 
1. Relating to love, 

Theſe are no wenereal ſigns ; 
Vengeance is in my heart, death in my hand. Shatep. 

1 hen ſwoln with pride, into the ſnare 1 fell, ; 

Of fair fulacious looks, wenereal trains, | 
Soften'd with pleaſure and voluptuous life. Milton, 
"They are averte to wenereal pleaſure, Aadiſcns 
Venereal diſtempers confirmed by frequent relapſes, where the 
tranſient ſatis faction is overbalanced by a ſad variety of tragical ſuf. 
ferings that attend it, often produce a downright conſumption of 
the lungs. | : Blackmurt, 
2. Conſiſting of copper, called venus by chemilts. 

Blue vitriol, how wenereal and unſophiſticated ſoever, rubbed up- 

on the whetted blade of a knife, will not impart its OR 
Oyiee 
VuneReovs. adj, [from venery.] Libidinous ; luſt- 
ful, 

he male is leſſer than the female, and very wererrour. Derbam. 
VE'NERY. . /. ¶ venerie, from vener, French. ] 
1. The ſport of hunting. 8 

Jo the wonds ſhe goes to ſerve her turn 

And ſeek her ſpouſe, that from her ſtill does fly, 

And follows other game and wenery« Spenſere 

Deſcribing beaits of venery, and fiſhes, he hath ſparingly inſerted 
the vulgar conditions thereof, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

The Norman demoliſhed many churches and chapels in New 
Foreſt, to make it fitter for his pleaſure and wenery» Howe, 
2. [from Venus.] The pleaſures of the bed. | 
Contentment, without the pleaſure of lawful wenery, is conti. 
nence; of unlawful, chaſtity, Grew's Coſmulogite | 
VIENESE“CTION. 2. /. es and /e2io, Lat.] Blood- 

letting; the act of opening a vein ; phlebotomy. 

If the inflammation be tudden, after evacuation by lenient pur- 

gatives, or a clyſter and weneſeion, have recourſe to anodynes. 
Wiſeman's Surgery 
Vs"nrey. 1. J [wvenex, French.] A bout; a turnat 
fencing. 

I btuis'd my ſhin with playing at ſword and dagger, three venef! 
for a diſh of ſtewed prunes, | Shakeſpeare 
To VENGE. v. a. [venger, French.] To avenge ; 0 
puniſh. 1 

You are above, | 
You juſtices, that theſe our nether crimes 
So ſpecdily can venge. Shakeſpearts 
Ve'nGBABLE, adj, | from wenge.] Revengeful ; mali- 
cious. ; 


A thrillant dart he threw, 
| Headed with ire and vengtable deſpite. Sperſu. 
VE'NGEANCE. . / [vengeance, French.) 
1. Puniſhment; penal retribution; avengement. 
"The right conceit which they had, that to perjury 7s is 
due, was not without good effect as touching their lives, who fearcd 
the wilful violation of oaths. | _ 
All the ſtor'd wengeances of heaven fall 6 
On her ingrateful top! Shakeſpeare's King L. 
The ſouls of all that I had murder'd 
Came to my tent, and every one did threat 
To-morrow's vengeance on the head of Richard. Shakes 
Let me fee thy wergeance on them, we 
Reſolutions of future reforming do not always ſatisfy thy pry 
nor prevent thy vengeance for former miſcarriages. King Shane, 
Jove's and Latona's ſon his wrath exprets' d, * 
In wergeapce of his violated prieſt. Dad. 
The chorus interceded with heaven for the innocent, and im · 
plored its vengeance on the criminal. Addiſon's Spettatst+ 
Round him a crowd of threat'ning furies ſtands, 7 
With inſtruments of wergeance in their hands. Ha a> 
2. It is uſed in familiar language. 7 4 qvith a _ 
geance, is to do with vebemence. This phraſe was 10 ; 
merly ſolemn and dignified ; avbat a wengeances em 
phatically ac a 
'Till the day appear, of reſpiration to the juſt, 
And wergeance to the wicked, 


Milte 


When the lame king adventured to murmur, the page Gong 


vate the eatire mals ot blood in an inflaute Harvey. 


threaten to ch him his duty with a vengeance 


Al mode 


VEN 
Aſmodeus the fiſhy fume 


Þrove, though enamour'd, from the ſpouſe * 
Of Tobit's ſon, and with a vengeance ſent 


From Medea poſt to Egypt, there faſt bound. Milton. 
But what a * makes thee fly 
From me too, as thine enemy? Hudibras, 


/xcxrFUL. adj, [from vengeauce and full.) Vindic- 
dogs revengeful ; — 


Doubt not but God 
Hath wiſelier arm'd his vengeſt / ire. Milton, 
Diflembling for her ſake his riſing cares, 
And with wile ſilence pond'ring vengeful wars, Prior. 


—_ 1 *r. Fad. [veniel, Fr. from wenia, Latin. ] 

EN . 0 

1. Pardonable; ſuſceptible of pardon; excuſable. 

II they do nothing, tis a wenia/ (ip, Shakeſpeare. 
More weniable is a dependence upon potable gold, whereot Para- 
celſus, who died himſelf at forty-ſeven, gloried that he could make 


other men immortal, Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
What horrour will invade the mind, 


When the ſtrict judge, who would be kind, 
Shall have few wenial faults to find ! | Roſcommon. 
While good men are employed in extirpating mortal fins, I ſhould 
rally the world out of indecencies and venial tranſgreſſions. Addiſ. 
2. Permitted ; allowed. 
No more of talk where God, or angel-gueſt, 
With man, as with his friend, familiar us'd 
To fit indulgent, and with him partake 
Rural repaſt z permitting him the while | 
Venial diſcourſe unblam'd, Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
VE'NIALNESS. #. J. [from wenial.] State of being ex- 
cuſable. 


Vi'nis0N, #n. J. [venaiſon, French.) Game; beaſt of 
chaſe ; the fleſh of deer. Chapman writes it as it is 
ſpoken, veuxon. | 

Shall we kill us veniſen 7 

And yet it irks me the poor dappled fools 

Shou'd have their round haunches gor'd, Shakeſpeare. 

We have a hot veniſen paſty to dinner. Shale e. 
To our venxen's ſtore | 

We added wine, till we could wiſh no more. Chapman. 

In the records of Ireland, no mention is made of any park, tho' 

there be vert and veniſon within this land. Davies's Hift, of Ireland. 

e for the feaſt prepar'd, 


In equal portions with the wen'/on ard. Dryden. 
VENOM. n. J. [venin, French.) Poiſon, 
Your eyes, which hitherto have borne in them | 


The fatal balls of murthering baſiliſks ; 
"Che wenom of ſuch looks we tairly hope | 
Have loſt their quality. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Beware of yonder dog; 
Look, when he fawns, he bites ; and, when he bites, 
His wenom tooth will rankle to the death. Sha. Rich. III. 
Like ſome tall tree, the monſter of the wood, 
U'erſhading all that under him would grow, 
He ſheds his venom on the plants below. Dryden. 
fo Venom. v. a. To infect with venom ; to poiſon ; 
to envenom. 
Vr'xouovs. adj, [from venom.] 
1. Poiſonous, 
Thy tears are ſalter than a younger man's, 
And vendmous to thy eyes. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
2. Malignant; miſchievous, 
A poſterity not unlike their majority of miſchievous progenitors 
a venomous and deſtruct ive progeny. Brown. 
This falfity, was broached by Cochleus, a venomous writer; one 
careleſs of truth or falſehood. „ Addiſon, 
Ve'nomovsLY. adv, {from venomous.) Poiſonouſly ; 
miſchievouſly ; malignantly. 
His unkindneſs, 
That ſtripp'd her from his benediction, turn'd her 
To foreign caſualties ; —— theſe things ſting him 
So wenomouſly, that burning ſhame detains him 
From his Cordelia, Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 
His praiſe of foes is venomouſly nice; 
So touch'd, it turns a virtue to a vice. 
 Vx'nomovsNuss. x. / [from venomous. 
maligaity. 

VENT. v. / [/ent}, French.) 
1. A ſmall aperture; a hole; 
which any thing is let out. 

| On her breaſt 

There is a vent of blood, and ſomething blown; 
'The like is on her arm. Sbabeſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

They at once their reeds 5 

Put forth, and to a narrow vent apply d 
With niceſt touch. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
Have near the bung- hole a little vent-hole Ropped with a (piles 

Mertimer's Huſbandry. 
'Scarce any countries that are much annoyed with earthquakes, 
that-have not one of theſe fiery vents, dilgorging that fire wa 
it gains an exit. ++ 0 rd, 
To draw any drink, be not at the trouble of opening a went ; or, 


Dryden. 
] Poiſonouſneſs ; 


a f piracle ; paſſage at 


if you take-out the went, ſtay not to put it in. Stoift, 
Full o'er their heads the ſwelling bag he rent, 
And all the furies iſſued at the vent. Pope, 


2. Paſſage out of ſecrecy to publick notice. 
It failed by late ſetting-out, and ſome contrariety of weather, 
whereby the particular detign took went beforehand. Motten. 
3. The act of opening. 
The farmer's cades mature, 
Now call.for went ; his lands exhauſt, permit 
T' indulge a-while. 
4. Emiſſion ; paſſage. : 
The {mother'd fondneſs burns within him; 
When m6t it ſwells and labours for a vent, 
The ſenſe of honour, and delire of fame, 
Drive the big paſſion back into his heart. 
5. Dilchargez means of diſcharge. 
ad, like grief, been dew'd in tears, 
Without the went of words. ; Milton. 
L.and-floods are a great improvement of land, where a went can 
be had, Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
6. [ Vente, Fr. wenditio, Latin.) Sale. f 
For the mart, it was alledged that the vent for Engliſh cloths 


Philips. 


Addiſon's Cato. 


would hereby be open in all times of war. ; Hayward. 
By this war there is no vent for any commodity but of wool, 
Temple": Miſcellary. 


He drew off a thouſand copies of a treatiſe, which not one in 
threeſcore can underſtand, can hardly exceed the went of that num- 
. | Pope's Letters. 
To Ve. v. a [wventer, French, from the noun; 

fventare, Italian, | 
1. To let out at a ſmall aperture. 

2. To let out; to give way to. 
Hunger broke ſtone walls ; that the gods ſent not 
Corn for the rich men only : with theſe ſhreds 
They wented their complainings. Shakeſpeare's Coriclanut, 
n men are young, and have little elſe to do, they might vere 
the overflowings of their fancy thet way- Denbame. 
Lad'ring Rill, with endleſs diſcontent, 


The queen of heav'n did thus her fury vents Dryden. 


VEN 


5. To publiſh. | | 

Their ſectators did greatly enrich their inventions, by venting 

the ſtolen treaſures of divine letters, altered by profane additions, 

and diſguiſed by poetical converſions, Raleigh, 
6. To ſell; to let go to ſale. : 

This profitable merchandize not riſing to a proportionable en- 


hancement with other leſs beneficial commodities, they impute to 
owners not venting and venturing the ſame. 


areto. 
Therefore did thoſe nations vent ſuch ſpice, ſweet gums and 
pearls, as their own countries yielded. Raleigh. 


0 Vent, . u. To ſnuff; as, he wenteth in the ar. 


Vz'uTAlL. x. , [from wantail, Fr.] That part of th 
| helmet made on Ws... 38% Ty N 
VENTA"NNA. u. /. [Spaniſh.) A window. 
What after pats'd 
= far from the wentanna, where I ſate; 

ut you were near, and th h relate. 
YENTER. % ii 
1. Any cavity of the body, chiefly 


| 2 to the head, 
breaſt and abdomen, which are called by anatomiſts 
the three wenters. | 


2. Womb; mother. 8 n 
A has iſſue B a ſon, and C a daughter, by one venter; and D a 
ſon by another venter. If &i purchaſes in fee, and dies without 
iſſue, it ſhall deſcend to the ſiſter, and not to the brother of the 
half blood, Hale. 
Vs'nTibucrt. . % [ventus and ductus, Latin. ] A paſ- 

lage for the wind. ; | 

aving been informed of divers wentidu&7:, I wiſh I had had the 

good fortune, when I was at Rome, to take notice of theſe organs, 


i f Boyle. 
To VE'NTILATE. v. a. [ventile, Latin. 
1. To fan with wind, 
In cloſe, low, and dirty alleys, the air is penn'd up, and ob- 
ſtructed from being wentilated by the winds, Harvey, 
Miners, by perflations with large bellows, letting down tubes, 


and finking new ſhafts, give free paſſuge to the air, which wenti/ates 
and cools the mines. Woodward. 


2. To winnow ; to fan. 
3. To examine; to diſcuſs. ; 
Nor is the right of the party, nor the judicial proceſs in right of 

that party, ſo far perempted, but that the ſame may be begun 
again, and ventillated de novo. Ayliffe, 
VINTILATTION. . J [ventilatio, Latin; from ven- 
tilate.) | | 


1. The act of fanning ; the ſtate of being fanned, 
The ſoil, worn with too frequent culture, mult lie fallow, till it 
has recruited its exhauſted ſalts, and again cariched itſelf by the 
wventilations of the air, | Addiſon, 
2. Vent; utterance, Not in uſe, 

To his ſecretary Doctor Maſon, whom he let lie in a pallet near 
him, for natural ventilation of his thoughts, he would break out 
into bitter eruptions. Waton's Buckingham. 
3. Refrigeration, 


Procure the blood a free courſe, ventilation and tranſpiration by 
ſuitable and ecphractie purges, 


Harvey. 
VenT1LA'TOR, . / from ventilate.] An inſtrument 


contrived by Dr. Hale to ſupply cloſe places with 
fr eſh air 0 N 


VEe'nTRICLE. . /. [ventricule, Fr. ventriculus, Latin.) 
1. The ſtomach. | 
Whether I will or not, while I live, my heart beats, and my 
ventricle digeſts what is in it. : Hale, 
2. Any ſmall cavity in an animal body, particularly 
thoſe of the heart. 
Know'ſt thou how blood, which to the heart doth flow, 
Doth from one ventricle to the other go? Donne, 
The heart being a muſcular part, the fides are compoſed of two 
orders of fibres running ſpirally from baſe to top, contrarily one to 
the other; and ſo being drawn or contraQted, conſtringe the ven- 
tricles, and ſtrongly force out the blood. 2 Ray. 
The mixture of blood and chyle, after its circulation through 
the lungs, being brought back into the left ventricle of the heart, is 
drove again by the heart into the aorta, through the whole arterial 
ſyſtem, ; Arbutbnot . 
VenTRILOQUIST, n. /; N 1h Fr. wenter and 
loguor, Latin.) One who ſpeaks in ſuch a manner 
as that the ſound ſeems to iſſue from his belly, 
VENTURE. . / [awvanture, F 4 
1. A hazard; an undertaking of chance and danger. 
. When he reads 
Thy perſonal venture in the rebel's fight, 
His wonders and his praiſcs do contend | 
Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


Dryden, 


Which ſhould be thine or his, 
For a man to doubt whether there be any hell, and thereupon to 
live ſo as if abſolutely there were none; but when he dies to find 
himſelf confuted in the flames, this muſt be the height of woe and 
diſappointment, and a bitter conviction of an irrational venture and 
abſurd choice, South. 
| I, in this venture, double gains purſue, : 
And laid out all my ſtock to purchaſe you. Dryden. 
When infinite happineſs is put in one ſcale, againſt infinite mi- 
ſery in the other; if the worſt that comes to the pious man, if he 
miſtakes, be the beſt that the wicked can attain to, if he be in the 
right, who can, without madneſs, run the venture? Locke. 
2. Chance ; hap. 285 
The king reſolved with all ſpeed to afſail the rebels, and yet with 
that providence and ſurety as ſhould leave little to venture or for- 
tune. | | | Bacon, 
3. The thing put to hazard; a ſtake, 
My ventures are not in one bottom truſted, 
Nor to one place. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice, 
On ſuch a full ſea are we now a- float: 
And we mult take the current when it ſerves, 
Or loſe our ventures, 9 Julius Caſar, 
Thrice happy you, that look as from the ſhore, + 
And have no wenture in the wreck to ſee, Daniel. 


4. At a VexTURE, At hazard; without much conſi- 

deration ; without any thing more than the hope of 
a lucky chance, ES 

You have made but an eſtimate of thoſe lands at a wenture, ſo as 

it ſhould be hard to build any certainty of charge upon it. Spenſer. 

A bargain at u venture made 

Between two partne:s in a trade. Hudibrat. 

A covetous and an envious man joined in a petition to Jupiter, 

who ordered Apollo to tell them that'their deſire ſhould be granted 

at a Venture. L'Eflrange. 

Here was no ſcampering away at a venture, without __— wit. | 

N 2 ange. 

If Ahab be deſigned for death, though a ſoldier in the an of 

army draws a bow at d venture, yet the ſure unerring directions of 

providence thall carry it in a ditect courſe to his heart, South. 


o| 


1 


3. To utter; to report. 
Had it beet wente} and impoſed in fome of the wol learned 


To Vs'nTURE, v. n. [from the noun.] 
1. To dare. 1 i . 


4 


| ooh it might then, with ſome pretence of reaſon, have been ſaid to 
de the invention of ſome crafty ſtateſman. Stephens, 
4+ To emit z to pour out; 
Revoke thy doom 
Or, whilſt I can vent — from m throat, N 
N IN tell thee thou doſt evil, hakepeare's King Lear, 


Spen/er. | 


16. Literal ; having word anſwering to word. 


VER 


A man wers better riſe in his ſuit; for he that would Rave ven- 
tured at firſt to have loſt the ſuitor, will not in the concluſion Joſe 
both the ſuitor and his own former favour. Bacon. 

Origen mentioning their being caſt out of Jeruſalem, vrntules @ 
aſſure them that they would never be re-eſtabliſhed, fince.they had 
committed that horrid crime againſt the Saviour of the worlds + 


Addiſon en the Cbridian Religiom 
2. To rin a hazard, 


Nor is indeed that man leſs mad than theſe, 
Who freights a ſbip to venture on the ſeas; 
With one frail interpoſing plank to ſave 
From certain death, roll'd on by ev'ry waves | den. 
I am fo overjoy'dy I can ſcarce belieys I am at liberty; like A 
bird that has often beaten her wing in vain againſt her 55 dare 
hardly venture out, though ſhe ſee it open. Iden. 
3: To Ve'nTUuRE at, To engage in; or make 
Te VE'NTURE en or pn. J attempts without any ſe- 
curity of ſueceſs, upon mere hope. | 
That ſlander is found a truth now; and held for certain, 
The king will venture at it.  Shakeſpea 
It were 4 matter of great profit, ſave that it is too conjectural to 
venture upon,” if one could diſtern what corn, herbs, or fruits are 
like to be in plenty and ſeareity, by ſome ſigns in (he beginning of 


the year, Bacon. 
l never yet the tragic ſtrain eſſay d; | 
Deterr'd by that inimitable maid 1 
And when 1 wenture at the comic tile; 
Thy ſcornful lady ſeems to mock my toil, Walter, 


Though they had ideas enough to diſtinguiſh gold from à ond, 


— they but timorouſly ventured on ſuch terms as aurietag and 
Axletas. ; 


: te. 

i Turco-Papifmus I would deſire him to read, before he vcnturet 

at capping ot characters. | | | Atterbury. 
To Ve'NTUR&E, v. 4. | 

1. To expoſe to hazard, DIES 

la my ichool-days, when 1 had loſt one ſhaft, 

I ſhot bls fellow of the ſelf-ſame flight; 1 

By vent ring both, I oft found both, Sbaleſpeare. 


2, To put or ſend on a venture. 88 | 
The fiſh wentured for France they pack in ſtaunch hogſheads, ſo 
as to keep them in their pickle, | ret. 
VX VTUR II. 2. /, [from venture.] He who ventures 
VE'NTURESOME, adj, 2 venture.] Bold; daring. 
V8"NTURESOMELY. adv. In a bold or daring manner. 
Vz'nTuROUs. adj. [from wenture.] Daring ; bold; 
fearleſs; ready to run hazards. . 
Charles was guided by mean men, who would make it their 


malter-piece of tavour to give venrureus counſels, which no great or 
wiſe man would. Bacon. 


He paus'd not; but with nn & $5 
He pluck'd, he taſted, | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Columbus having led the way, was ſeconded by Americus Veſ- 
puſius, an old verturout Florentine, Heylyn. 


The wen/*rout humour of our mariners coſts this iſland — 9 


brave lives every year. Temple. 
Savage pirates ſeek, through ſeas unknown, 
The lives of others, vent reus of their own. Pope. 


Vzs'NTUROUSLY. adv, 
fearleſsly ; boldly. 


Siege was laid to the fort, by the Lord Gray, then deputy, with 

a ſmaller number than thoſe were within the fort; venrurouſly in- 
deed ; but haſte was made to attack them before the rebels came 
in to them, Bacon, 


Vz'nTUROUSNEs8. 1. /. [from wenturous.] Boldneſs; 
willingneſs to hazard, en 
Her coming into a place where the walls and cielings were 
whited over, much offended her ſight, and made her repent her 


[from wenturous.] Daringly ; 


wvent'rouſneſs, | BBl on Colourss 
Vs"nus" baſin. [diuſacus major, Lat. Y g 
Vs"nus' comb. pecten Veneris, Lat. | 
Venus! hair, [ adiantum.] 1. J. Plants, 


Ve'xus' /ooking-glaſe, 
Vi"nus' navel-wort, 


VsraA'cious, adj. [verax, Latin.) Obſervant of truth. 
Vera'ciTtY. . /; [verax, Latin.] | : 
1. Moral truth; honeſty of report. 
2. Phyſical truth; conſiſtency of report with fact. Leſs 
proper. | 
When they ſubmitted to the moſt ignominlous and cruel deaths, 
rather than retract their teſtimony, there was no reaſon to doubt 
the veracity of thoſe fats which they related. Adaſſon. 
Vers, 1. J. [verbe, Fr. werbum, Latin.] A part of 
ſpeech. ſignifying exiſtence, or ſome modification 
thereof, as action, paſſion, And withal ſome diſpo- 
' ſition or intention of the mind relating thereto, as of 
aflirming, denying, interrogating, commanding. 
Pk Clarke's Latin Grammar, 
Men uſually talle of a noun and a verb. Sbaleſpeare. 
Vt RBAL, adj. ¶ verbal, Fr. verbalis, Latin. ] 
1. Spoken; not written. 
2. Oral; uttered by mouth. - 
Made the no verbal queſts } mm 
| www Yes; Qnce or twice the heav'd the name of father 
Pantingly forth, as if it preſt her heart. Shakeſpeares 
3. Conſiſting in mere words, 
If young African for fame 
His waſted country freed from Punick rage, 
The deed becomes unprais'd, the man at leaſt 3 
And loſes, though but werbal, his reward, Milton, 
Being at firſt out of the way to ſcience, in th e progreſs of their 
inquiries they muſt loſe themſelves, and the truth, in a werbal la- 


byrinth. ; Glanville, 
It was ſuch a denial or confeſſion of him as would a 


preaching : but this is managed in words and werbal profe 
4. Verboſe ; full of words. Out of uſe, 


R am ſorry 
You put me to forget a lady's manners, 
By being fo verbal. 
5. Minutely exact in words, 


Neglect the rules each verbal critick lays, 
For not to know ſome trifles is a praiſe. 


4 * 


pear in 


ion. 


South, 


Sha _-_ 


Popes 


Whoſoever offers at verba / tranſlation, ſhall have the misfortune 
of that young traveller, who loft. his own language abroad, and 
brought home no other inſtead of it. . 

The werba/ copier is incumber'd with ſo many difficulties at once, 
that he can never diſentangle himſelf from all, rydens 

7. (Verbal, Fr, in grammar.) A werbal noun' is a 
noun derived from a verb. 


VeRrBA'taTY, . J. [from verbal.) Mere words; bare 
literal expreſſion. 


Sometimes he will ſeern to be charmed with words of holy ſeri 
ture, and to fly from the letter and dead wyrbatiry, who muſt 


ſtart at the life and animated materials es 4 Ake 21 
VIA IALIV. adv, [from verbal. e 
1. In words; orally, F 


10 


The 


VER 


The manner of our . the deity of Chriſt here prohibited, 
Was by words and oral expreſſions verbally to deny it. 


South's Sermons. 
2. Word for word. 


Tie almoſt impoſſible to tranſlate werbally, and well, 
ſame time, ; 


VERBATIM. adv, [Latin.] Word for word. 
Think not, although in writing J preferr'd 
The manner of thy vile outrageous crimes, 
That therefore I have forg'd, or am not able 
Verbatim to rehcarſe the method of my pen. Shakeſpeare. 
See the tranſcripts of both charters verbatim in Mat. Paris, Hale. 
To Ve knERATE. v. à4. [werbero, Latin.) To beat; 
to ſtrike, , | 


VuRBRERATION, . J. [werberation, Fr. from ver- 
berate.) Blows; beating. 
| Riding or walking againſt great winds is a great exerciſe, the ef- 


feets of which are redneſs and inflammation z all the eſfefts of a 
ſoft preſy or werberation. Arbuthnet. 


VERBO'SE. adh. Fa Lat.] Exuberant in words; 
prolix; tedious by multiplicity of words, 
Let envy 
III-Judtzing and werboſe, from Lethe's lake 
Draw tune unmeaſurable, Prior. 
They ought to be brief, and not too werboſe in their way of 
ſpeaking z and to propound the matter of their argument in a mild 
and gentle manner, Ayliffe's Parergon, 
Vurwo'giry., . // 1 Fr. from werbo/e.] Exu- 
berance of words ; much empty talk, | 
He draweth out the thread of his werbe 
Finer than the ſtaple of his argument, Shakeſpeare. 
To give an hint more of the werboſities of this philoſophy, a ſhort 
view 7 definition or two will be ſufficient evidence, lanullle. 
Homer is guilty of verbgfity, and of a tedious prolix manner of 
ſpeaking 1 he is the greateſt talker of all antlquity. Broome. 
VIA ANT. adj, [ verdoiant, Fr. viridans, Lat.] Green, 
This word is ſo lately naturalized, that Skinner could 
find it only in a 1 
Fach odorous buſhy ſhrub - 


at the 


Fenc'd up the verdant wall. Milton, 
Vi"RDERER, . 6 verdier, Fr. viridarius, low Lat.] 
An officer in the foreſt. 


Viper. / (verum diftum, Latin.] 
1. The determination of the jury doclared to the judge. 
Before the jury go together, tis all to nothing what the werdi#? 
hall be, | Spenſer. 
'I'hey have a longing deſire to overcome, and to have the verdief 
paſs for them, be it right or wrong, 3 
2. Declaration; deciſion ; judgment; opinion. 
Deceived greatly they are, who think that all they whoſe names 
are cited amongſt the favourers of this cauſe, are on any ſuch ver- 
dif agreed. Hooker. 
Theſe were enormities condemned by the moſt natural werdic? 


of common humanity z and fo very groſs and foul, that no man 
could pretend ignorance avoided, South, 


A very likely matter, indeed, that the emperor ſhould aſk the 
Arians, whether they would be tried by the verdi“ of thoſe who had 
deore condemned the Arians by name. Waterland. 

Vs"rp1GRI8R, / The ruſt of braſs, which in time 

being conſumed and eaten with tallow, turneth into 
een; in Latin rugo; in French wore de gris, or 
e hoary green, Peacham, 
Braſs turned into green, is called werdigrife. Bacon, 

Ve RDiTER, . 7 Chalk made green. 
Verditure ground with a weak gum arabic water, le the falnteſſ 
and paleſt greens | Peacbham. 


3 1. /. [verdure, Fr.) Green z green co- 
our, | 


Its werdure clad 
Her unlverſal face with pleaſant green. Milton. 
Let twiſted olive bind thoſe laurels faſt, 
Whole werdure mult for ever laſt, Prior, 
Vs'«aDuROUs, adj, [from verdure.] Green; covered 
with green ; decked with green. 
Higher than their tops 
The werd"roys wall of paradite up- \wry z 
Which to our general fire gave profpeQ large. 
There the lowing herds chew werd'yous paſture, 


Varucu'np. adj, [werecond, old French; werecundus, 
Latin. ] Moden ; badhtul. Dictionary. 
VERGE. . /. [werge, French; wirga, Latin. ] 
1. A rod, or ſomething in form of a rod, carried as an 
emblem of authority. The mace of a dean, 
Suppoſe him now a dean compleat, 
Devoutly lolling in his ſeat ; 
The ſilver verge, with decent pride, 
Stuck underneath his cuſhion fide, Swift, 


2. [Vergo, Latin.] The brink; the edge; the utmol 


border. 


Milton. 
5 bil iÞ#, 


Would the Inclufive werge 
Of golden metal, that mult round my brow, 


Were red hot ſteel to (rar me to the brain | Shaleſpeare, 
I fay, and will in battle prove, 

Or hore, or elſewhere, to the turtheſt werge 

That ever was ſurvey'd by Enyliſh eye. Sbaleſpeare, 


You are old 1. 
Nature in you ſtands on the very we 
Ot her confine, Nieten. King Lear. 
Serve (hey as a flow'ry verge to bind 
The fluid Akute of that fame watry cloud, 


Loit it again diſſolve, and how'r the earth, Milton, 
Lot fortune empty her whole quiver on me, 

1 have a foul, that, like an ample ſhield, | 

Can take in all, and verge enough tor more. Dryden, 


Every thing great, within the werge of nature, or out of it, 


has a proper part alfigned It In this poem. lifon, 
Then let him chuſe a damfel young and fair, 
"To blels his age, and bring a worthy heir 
To footh his care, and, tree from noiſe and ſtrife, 
Conduct him gently to the werge of lite, Pope, 


J. In law, | 

Verge is the compaſs about the king's court, bounding the jurif- 
didtivn of the lord Reward of the King's houthold, and of the 
coroner of the king's houſe, and which teems to have been 12 
miles round, eee hath allo another fignification, and is uſed for 
a tick, or rod, whereby one is admitted tenant, and, holding it in 
his hand, tweareth uy ty the lord of the manor z who, tor that 

Y 


realon, i called tenant by the verge. Ce. 
Fear not 4 whom we raiſe, 
We will wake fait within a hallow'd verge. Shadeſpeares 


Visa, . x. (de, Latin,] Totend; to bend 
downwards, 

They ferve indifferently for yowels in reſpe&t of the aperture, 
and for conſonants in relpeRt of the pene-appulſe z and fo much 
the more werging either way, according to the reſpective occafions, 

Holder. 

The nearer 1 find myſelf werging to that period of Rte which 
Is to be labour and forrow, the more I prop my telt upon thole te 
4 that ate left. Swi/t. 

eh ate indicated, when the Juices of a human body wore, 
0 putielattion, 


Dryden. | 


VE RIPIER, #. /. 


To VERIFY. v. a. 


Verit3s 1 MILAR. 


Kettlewvell, VIRISITMuILous. 


VertsIMI LITUDE., 
VeRisimi'LtiITY. 


2. A true aſſertion; a true tenet. 


VsrRMIculak, adj, [wermiculus, 


To VerMt CULATE. v. a. 


ebe. 


| Man, 
Perhaps, acts ſecond to ſome ſphere unknown 3 


Touches ſome wheel, or werges to ſome goal! 


"Tis but a part we fee, and not the w! ole, Pore. 


VIA GER. 2. / [from verge.] He that carries the 


mace before the dean. | 
I can tip the werger with half a crown, and get into the beſt 
Farquhar. 


Vur1'picaAL. adj, [weridicus, Latin.) Telling truth. 


Didlonary. 

VI AIT IA“ T ION. . / [from werify.] Confirmation 
by argument or evidence. | 

In verification of this we will mention a phenomenon of * _ 

tine. ä Eeyli. 

from werify.] One who aſſures a 

thing to be true, | | S TINE 

brake French, ] To juſtiſy 

againſt charge of falſehood ; to confirm; to prove 

true, 

What ſeemeth to have been uttered concerning ſermons, and 
their efficacy or neceſſity, in regard of divine matter, muſt conſe- 
quently be werificd in ſundry other Kinds of teaching, it the matter 
be the ſame in all, | Hecker, 

This is days 67 by a number of examples, that whatſoever is 
gained by an abuſive treaty ought to be reſtored. | Bacon, 

So ſhalt thou beſt fulfil, beſt verify 
The prophets old, who ſung thy. endleſs reign. 
So ſpake this oracle, then werified, 
When ſeſus, fon of Mary, ſecond Eve, | 
Saw Satan fall, Milton's Paradiſe Left, 
Though you may miſtake a year; 
Though your prognoſticks run too faſt, 
They muſt be werify'd at laſt, S$4oift, 
Spain ſhall have three 8 which is now wonderfully weri- 


Milton. 


fied ; for beſides the king of Portugal, there are now two rivals ior 
8 . | So t. 
Veg rily. adv, [from wery.] 
1, In truth ; certainly, 
Vaierih "tis better to be lowly born, 
Than to be perk'd up in a gliſt'ring grief. Shakeſpeare, 


2. With great confidence. 

It was werily thought, that had it not been for four great disfa. 

vourers of that voyage, the enterprize had ſucceeded, Bacon. 

By repealing the ſacramental teſt, we are werily perſuaded the 
conſequence will be an entire alteration of religion among us. 

Swift on the Sacramental Teſt. 

adj, ¶veriſimilis, Lat.] Probable; 

likely. 

Many erroneous docttines of pontificians are, in our days, 
wholly ſupported by weri/imilous and probable reaſons. White. 
1. J. [werifimilitudo, Lat.] Pro- 

bability; likelihood ; reſem- 
blance of truth, 


Touching the werifimility or probable truth of this relation, ſe- | 


veral reaſons ſeem to overthrow it, Brown. 
A noble nation, upon whom if not ſuch verities, at leaſt ſuch 
werifimilities of tortitude were placed. | Breton. 
eriflmilitude and opinion are an eaſy purchaſe; but true know- 
my is dear and difficult. Like a point, it requires an acuteneſs 
to Its diſcovery : while weriſimilitude, like the expanded ſuperficies, 
is obvious, ſenſible, and aftords a large and eaſy field for looſe en- 
wy | Glanville, 
he plot, the wit, the characters, the paſſions, are exalted as 
high as the imagination of the poet can carry them, with propor- 
tion to veriſimility. Dryden en Dramatick Poetry. 
Rouge Horace gives permiſſion to painters and poets to dare 
every thing, yet he encourages neither to make things out of na- 
ture and werifimility. : Dryden. 


Vs"rrTABLE. adj, [ veritable, French. ] True; agree- 


able to fact. 
Indeed ! is 't true ? | 
=— Moſt weritable; therefore look to 't well, 
The preſage of the year ſucceeding made from inſects in oak 
apples, is J doubt too indiſtinét, nor veritable from event. 
Brown's Fulgar Errours, 


Vu'RITABLY, adv, [ from veritable.] In a true 


manner, 


ViriTy, . J [verit?, French; weritas, Latin.] 
1. Truth; conſonance to the reality of things. 


It any refule to believe us diſputing tor the weruy of religion 
eſtabliſhed, let them believe God himſelf thus miraculouſly work- 


ing for it. Hooker. 
. 1 ſaw their weapons drawn; there was a noiſe; 
That 's werity, Shakpeare's Tempeſt. 


The e of diſputation, and the ſtir and noiſe of pal- 
fions that ufually attend it, muſt needs be prejudicial to werity 
its calm infinuations can no more be heard in 1uch a bultle, than 
a whiſtle among a crowd of ſailors in a ſtorm. Glanville, 

It is a propoſition of eternal werity, that none can govern while 
he is deſpiſed, We may as well imagine that there may be a king 
without majeſty, a ſupreme without tovercignty, South, 


And that age, which my grey hairs make ſeem more than it is, 
hath not diminiſhed in me the power to protect an undeniable 
mm Sidney. 

herefore ſhould any man think, but that reading itſelf is one 
of the ordinary means, whereby it pleaſeth God, of his gracious 
goodneſs, to inſtil that celeſtial werity, which being but ſo received, 
is nevertheleſs effeQual to ſave ſouls ? | Hooker, 
If there come truth from them, 
Why, by the weritics on thee made good, 
May they not be my oracles as well ? 
Muſt virtue be preſerved by a lie? 
Virtue and truth do ever belt agree; 
By this it ſeems to be a werity, 
Since the effects ſo good and virtuous be. 


Shakeſpeare . 


 Davlcs. 


3- Moral truth; agreement of the words with the 


thoughts, 


VIII. . /, [verjur, French.) Acid liquor ex- 


preſſed from crab-apples. It is vulgarly pronounced 
wArges, 


Hang a dog upon a crab-tree, and he 'I never love werjuice. 


L' Eftrange. 
The barley-pudding comes in place: - 8 
Then bids fall on; himſelf, for ſaving charges, 
A peel'd ſlie'd onion eats, and tipples werjuices Dryden 


The native verjuice of the crab, deriv'd 
Through th' infix'd graft, à grateful mixture forms 


Of tart and ſweet. Philips, 


FERMICELLI. n. . [ Italian.) A paſte rolled and 


broken in the form of worms. 
Wich ayſters, eggs, and wrrmicelli, 
She let him almoſt burſt his belly. Prior. 
Lat.) ARting like 
u worm; continued from one part to another of the 
ſame body. | | 
5 the wermicu/ar motion of the inteſtines, the groſſer parts 
are derived downwards, while the finer are (queezed into the nar- 
row orifices of the lacteal veilels. Cb ne. 
* French; ver- 
To inlay.z to work in chequer 


miculatut, 2 
of divers colours. 


work, or pieces Bailey. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


— 


v ER 


VernmicuLta TION. 1. % [from vermiculate.] Ons 
nuation of motion from one part to anothe ui. 


er 
heart moves naturall $2448 it 
Wag « the motion of 0 4 ame Palpitation; my 
Vs'RMICULE. . % [vermicults, wermis, Latin. ! 
little grub, worm. ' JA 
I ſaw the ſhining oak. ball ichneumon ſtrik 
oak-apple, to lay its eggs therein: and heac 
ſeen towards the outſide of theſe apples, 
Vermiculovs. adj. [vermicule/us, 
ns reſembling grubs. 
E'RMIFORM. ath, | vermiforme, French: 
forme, Latin.] Having He ſhape of mag rag 
VI Rur UO. . |. [from wermis and fugo Ls , 
Any medicine that deſtroys or expels worms, 2 


7 N 1 Je L vermeil, wvermillon, Fr.] 
grub-of-a particular plant, 


1. The cochineal; a 
2, Factitious or native einnabar; ſulphur mixed with 
ough net Primitive, 


e its terebra into an 
e are mauy Vermicule; 


0 Do bam. 
Latin.] Pall of 


mercury, This is the uſual, th 
Acre de e 
he imperfect metals are ſubject to ruſt, ex 


f ce tm \ 
is made into vermillion by ſolution or elution? at * dich 
The faireft and moſt principal red is vermillion, called in avs 
minium. It is a poiſon, and found where great & wa 


ore of quickfilver 


is. 
3. Any beautiful red colour, Ton, 
How the red roſes fluſh up in her cheeks, 
And the pure ſnow with goodly vermil ſtain, 
Like crimfon dy'd in grain! ; 8 
There grew a goodly tree him fair beſide, lege, 


Loaden with fruit and apples roſie red, 
As they in pure wermillion had been dy'd, 
Whereof great virtues over all were read. 
Simple colours are ſtrong and ſenſible, though they are cheat an 
wermillion. 1 Dryden's Daf. 
To VERMILION. v. 4. [from the noun.] To die reg 
A ſprightly red wermillions all her face, ; 
And her eyes languiſh with unuſual grace, Granvil;, 
VERMIN. ». / (vermin, French; vermis, Latin.] | 
1. Any noxious animal. Uſed commonly for ſma!! 
creatures, 3 
What is your ſtudy 
— How to prevent the fiend, atid to kill vermin, 
The head of a wolf, dried and hanged up in a dove-houle, wil 
ſcare away vermin, ſuch as weazels and polecats. Bacon, 
An idle perſon only lives to ſpend his time, and eat the fruits of 
the earth, like a vermin or a wolf. Taylir 
A weazel taken in a os was charged with miſdemeanors, an 
the poor vermin ſtood much upon her innocence. »  L"Eftrange, 
Great injuries theſe vermin, mice and rats, do in the field, 


Mortimer t Huſbandry, 
Swift . 


Sper ſor, 


Shateſpeare, 


He that has fo little wit 
3 To nouriſh wermin, may be bit. 
2. It is 


uſed in contempt of human beings. 
os The ſtars determine | 
You are my priſoners, bale wermin. + Hudibras. 


To VE RMINATE. 


vermin. 


VEeRMINA'TION. 2. / [from verminate.] Generation 
of vermin. . ö 
Redi diſcarding anomalous generation, tried experiments relat- 
ing to the wermination of ſerpents and fleſh, Verbum. 
Vz"rMINnovus. adj. [from wermin.) Tending to ver- 
min; diſpoſed to breed vermin. CS 
A waſting of children's fleſh depends upon ſome obſtruction of 
the entrails, or verminous diſpoſition of the body, Harvey. 
VerMIPAROUS, adj, [vermis and pario, Latin. ] Pro- 
dueing worms. 
Hereby they confuund the generation of vermifareus animals 
with oviparous, Brown's Fuigar Errours, 
VerRNA"CULAR. adj. [ vernaculus, Latin. ] Native; 
of one's own country. | 
London weekly bills number deep in conſumptions ; the ſame 
likewiſe proving inſeparable accidents to moſt other diſeaſes z 
which inftances do evidently bring a conſumption under the notion 
of a wernacular.diſeaſe to England. | 5 Harvey. 
The hiſtories of all our former wars are tranſmitted to us in our 
wernacular idiom. I do not find in any of our chronicles, that 
Edward the third ever reconnoitred the enemy, though he oſten 
diſcovered the poſture of the French, and as often vanquiſhed 
them. x L Addiſon. 
VE"RNAL. adj. [ vernus, Latin, ] Belonging to the 
ſpring. 


v. u. [from vermin.] To breed 


Wich the year 
Seaſons return; but not to me returns, | | 
Or ſight of wernal bloom, or ſummer's roſe. Milten, 
V&"RNANT. adj, [vernans, Latin.) Flouriſhing as in 
the ſpring. | 
Elſe had the ſpring 
Perpetual ſmil'd on earth, with vernant flow'rs, N 
Equal in days and nights. . Milton's Paradiſe Loft 
Vernt'tity. 2. / [verna, Latin.] Servile —_ 
the ſubmiſſive fawning behaviour of a ſlave, Baile. 
VersaBrtiTY. I. / [ver/abilis, Lat.] Aptnels to 
Ve"r$aBLENESS. { be turned or wound any way. 
| | Di&ionary. 
Ve'r$AL. adj. [a cant word for univerſal.) Total; 
whole. ; £4 : 
Some, for brevity, 
ave caſt the werſal world's _—_— . 
VERSATILE. adj. [wer/atilis, Latin.] 
1. That may be turned round. 
Th' advent'tous pilot in a fingle year 
Learn'd his tate cock-boat dext'rouſly to ſteer z 
Verſatile, and ſharp-piercing like a ſcrew, 
Made good th' old paſſage, and {till forc'd a new. 
2. Changeable ; variable. | 2 
One colour to us ſtanding in one place, hath a contrary Ake a 
in another; as in thoſe verſatile repreſentations in the neck 
dove, and ute agen & cle 
3. Eaſily applied to a new tak. a 
V8"RSATILENESS. 1% [from verſatile.] The qua 
VERSATILITY. lity of being verſatile, 
VERSE. . / (vers, French; yy Lens] 1 
1. A line conſiſting of a certain ſucceſſion of ſounG 
and number of ſyllables, al 
Thou haſt by moonlight at her window ſung, 
With feigning voice, werſss of feigning love» 
2. [ Verſet, Fr.] A ſection or paragraph of a 


Hudibro% 


Harte. 


Shakeſpeare 


Thus far the queſtions proceed upon the conſtruction of the oh 
earth ; in the following verſe: they proceed upon the 
res e cal | 
Poetry ; lays; metrical language. 

? ' 2 * virtue 1 and tombs and thrones of rhyme⸗ 


Donne 
hilt 


demolition 
Burns 


Prelerve frail tranſitory fame as much 
As ſpice doth body from air's corrupt touch. 
If eavious eyes their hurtful rays have caſt, 
More pow'rivl verſe ſhall free thee from the blaſt» * 


VER VES VET h 


'Whilſt ſhe did her various pow'r diſpoſe z | YFE'RTIGO. 3. 7 Latin. iddineſs ;. der of the few choſen' veſtls, and to beget ſecurity and pre. 
virtue was taught = wnrſe "greg glory roſes, Prizr, | turning in 6.4 LL dy A 8! 4 _ 4 nn — xe in others who have conquered thoſe difficultiess Hau - 
0 | f q ; a 


hs obbti . | Vertigo is the a of viſible objects tha ith :|To Ve'ss1.. wv. a. [from the noun.] To put into a 

- oſe. . 5 ppearance of viſible objects that are without mo | | | 

"ak 1 ray f wht WR | arms tion, as if they turned round, — with a fear of falling, and] veſſel ; to barrel. hal 6 T7 

+ A Pic auch » 3g friend be thine. 08 Po a NT of fight. of Quincy. | Take earth, and vel it; and in that ſet —_— 1 o__ 
6 9 » : * I a 0 2 4 2 1 g * f : 4 - : : 1 

9 VERSE. v. 4. —_ the noun.} To tell in — 4 ; rename eee oaks ao eee ee da pol) kind of cloth eg mes rr ara 


tical] a 3 Arbutbnot.] Suffolk. 0 Bai 0 
ate . at old vertige is hea "1 7 | | 10 , 
ah Ap ge of Corin ate all day, © die Will never leave him till he's dead. © + | Srvift, Ve"s$1CNON, u. . irn en. . 1. 
playing on pipes of corn, and 12 tay 888 Ve"rvain.)n. . ¶ ver veine, Fr. verbena, Latin.] Al or ſoft ſwelling on the inſide and out de re 
9% be VE'RSED. v. . [ Verſer, Latin.] To be ſkilled] VS AVI XE. I plant. | hook, + 1 | Dictionary. 
in; to be acquainted with. JW She nicht- Made ſtrows to work him ill, VEST. . /. [veftir, Latin.] An outer garment. 
She might be ignorant of their nations, who was not verſed in - | Therewith the werwain, and her dill, 4 Over his lucid arm 1. 
their names, as not being preſent at the general ſurvey of animals, That hindreth witches of their will. Drayten. A military veſt of purple flow d. = 12 1 5 Paradiſe Left. 
when Adam aſſigned unto every one a name concordant unto its Some ſcatt ring pot-herbs here and there he found, 3 hen the queen in royal habit s dreſt, Fay 
nature. Brown's Vulgar Errours. Which, cultivated with his daily carey LA [ Old myſtick emblems grace th imperial veſt. | mitb. 
| This wers'd in death, th' infernal knight relates, |, , And bruis'd with wervain, were his frugal fare. Drayton. | To VEST. v. a. [from the noun.] | 
And then for proof fulflll'd their common fates. Dryden. Vz RVALN» mallow. u. 7 A plant. It hath the whole 1. To dreſs ; to deck; to enrobe. PR RE : 
VE'RSEMAN. 2. J. [werſe and man.] A poet; a writer] habit of the mallow or althza ; but differs from it in| The verdant fields with thoſe of heay'p may vie, X 
in verſe. In ludicrous language. | | having its leaves deeply divided. Miller, Wich either vefed, and a purple ſky, Dryden. 
The god of us werſemen, you know, child, the fun, Prior. VE"RVELES. u. 2 ver vele, F r.] Labels tied to a hawk. Light! Nature's reſplendent rode; 
From limbs of this great Hercules are fram'd be | | M 


; With ing beauty all wrapt 
Ainſworth, ithout whoſe veſting beauty all were pt 


f r de © | , | l In gloom. Thomſon. 

v „ 1 of Le ale, 75 ” 4 1 — W | VERY. 2 wy ow 2 whence 50 2. To dreſs on a long 8 g 
VERSIFICA'TION. 3. / ( verffration, French, from | in Age glim. It has its degrees verier an ba a holes , 3 
werfify.] The art or pra dt .making verſes. N 7 | Wang wyfeg Neoen ex 


Donne alone had your talent, but was not happy to arrive at 1. True; real. 
ee 


| || 3. To make poſleſſor of; to inveſt with: it has <vith 
den. Why do 1 pity him, | en TA 


; before the thing poſſeſſed. ny 
k . „ o ; 7 * » 
To his werfficationz which is In poetry, what colour- , That wary his ey heart de 28 me ? Shakeſpeare To _ TONE —— Rec necefiary. that they know wi 
ing is in painting, beautiful ornament. Bur if the proportions oh” + ced, as the Lord liveth. 1 Sam. xxVe 3 perſon who by right is e two dee | 
are juſt, though the colours ſhould happen to be rough, the piece O that in wery deed we might behold it ! Dryden and L Had I been ved with the monarch's pow'r, | 
may de of ineftimable value. | " Granville. | 2+ Having any qualities, commonly bad, in an eminent " Thou muſt have figh'd, unlucky youth! in vain, Prior. 
VeRsIFICA TOR. I. , [werfificateur, French; werfi- degree; complete; perfect; mere. 4. Jo place in poſſeſſion : wi th in before the poſſeſſor. 
Vi sITIE X. I ficator, Latin.] A verſifier; a 6 2 who had drunk of Circe's cup, were turned into very „ SE INNS politively required to » e 
maker of verſes with or without the ſpirit of poetry. ” There, where very defolation dwally, Herre Empire and dominion was wefted in him, for the good and be» 
Statlus, the beſt werſificator next Virgil, knew not how to deſign By grots and caverns ſhagg'd with horrid ſhades hoof of others. ; | Locke. 
after him. | Duden. She may paſs on. n x Milton. | Vs"STAL. n. 7. L veſfalis, Latin.] A virgin conſecrated 
Rin mne ene eee hatically, or eminently. do Vea; a pure virgin. l 
uy language, than in any of. the heathen e ef Io | Tis an i officy for u gendiebö; „ 
or Rome. atts on the ind. . » 4 » _—_ We . k 4 . 
fs . . to Il re 
To Ve'r81FY. v. n. [verſifier, French; werfificor, La- n N W ren wa Shakeſpeare Apache oped wo Nen Shakeſpedres 
tin.] To make verſes. 55 5 The werier wag 0' th two ? | Shakeſpeare, How happy is the blameleſs vefals lot!!! 
You would wonder to hear how ſoon even children will begin to | We can contain ourſelves, "a7, ly The world 9 by Pa world Ber ; =_ 
ver ſi y. a idney. Were he the werieft antiek in the world. Shakeſpeare. VTS TAL. adj. [ weftalis, Latin. enotin pure vir- 
2 follow rather the Goths in rhyming, than the en In a ſeeing age, e knowledge of former times pa or but ginity. 9 Cant ] ang | 
true verſifying, were even to eat acorns with ſwine, when we may for ignorance in a better dreſs, South, Her weſtal livery is but fick and green, | 
freely eat wheat bread among men. Aſcbam. The pictures of our great grandmothers in queen Elizabeth's | * ; kin BEE Shak 
" I lh Cd de the heb 1 1 ages ig q 9s W ws And none but fools do wear it. 5 baleſpeare. 
'To Km. pots pon? yr en. | Dryden, | his Ea Ro ana Duaos 2 Chantied, Ve"sTIBULE. #, 7 N Latin. ] The porch or 
To Ve'rsIFY, v. a. To relate in verſe. 4. Same, emphatically. firſt entrance of a houſe. | 


Unintermix'd with fictious fantaſies, Women are as roſes, whoſe fair flower 


 |Ve"sT1G8. n, /. [veſtigium, Latin.) Footſtep 3 mark 
I'll werfify the truth, not 8 Daniel. Being once diſplay'd, doth fall that very hour. Shakeſpeare. 


left behind an paſſing. 
Ve'r$10N. 1. /. [verſion, French; verſio, Latin.] The cocks beat the partridge, which ſhe laid to heart: but find- The truth paſſes ſo Clightly through men's imaginations, that 
1. Change; transformation. ing theſe wery cocks cutting one another, ſhe n, Zee . they muſt uſe great ſubtilty to track its iges. G Harvey. 
f ; j | "Eftrange. | VE“sT ENT. #. % [veftimentum, Latin.) Garment 
Mas nah * dene ae £0 be * 2, ae e So catholick a grace is charity, that whatever time is the { Gal Y #1 f ROO ] a | 


2. Change of direction opportunity of any other chriſtian grace, that very time is alſo the part of dreſs, 


| | Were it not better that the love which men hear unto God 
: R f ſpecial opportunity of charity. ; | Spratt, | f | 1 
get at i. obst Kind er bone, in mig ode retorn v.. VI Ar. adv, In a great degree; in an eminent de-] dwialle tan thr thi one rut Gl of mea . Sing 
f the be ind of eſſect Bacon, rs | as a wveſiment, ſhould from the ervice of draw their 
Tran rt omg ee e ant; Sehe Greek orator was ſo very famous for this oe gal hearts 254 affect ons ? , 2 | Bale 
5 - j 1 2 . reading over the oration which had procured his baniſhment, aſke Heaven then would ſeem thy image, and reflect 
ß . —@— Wall, 
wholly like himf If. For where the original is cloſe; no v ae, much more they would have been alarmed, had they heard him ? The ſculptors could not give ments ſuitable to the quality of 
| 5 _ 33 2 n e 5 5 Addiſon. the perſons repreſented, Dryden, 
reach it in t ſs, ; | 
It will be as eaſy, nay much eaſier, to invent ſome pretence or That bold challenge was thought very ſtrange, Leſley. 


/ r „Leg. VI“sT AY. 1. J. ¶ veſtiaire, Fr. veftiarium, Latin.) 
other againſt the reading, verfion, or conſtruction. Materland. To VE SICATE. v. a. [wefica, Latin.] To bliſter. |, A room appendant to the church, in which the ſas 
4+ The act of traſlating. : | Celſus propoſes, that in all theſe internal wounds, the external 


VII. 2. /. (vert, French parts be weſicated, to make more powerful e erbse woe i enen and conſecrated things — 
„% toe, . | ijeman's Surgery. Ste | | 
Vert, in the laws of the foreſt, ſignifies every thing that grows ; {ids with a burning heat. Bold Amycus from the robb'd brings 
2 beate a green leaf within the foreſt, that may cover and Lan a e e e ORE ee we eee | N chalices 2 "vn and hy gs p 
8 TOE "= | Ves1CA'TION. », . [from wvefſcate.] Bliſtering ; ſepara- * 24901006. wants Wo 
I ſi - A k fi « . 6 . . 3 g o 
n l commonly cee in th 
Sir Jobn Davies. I applied ſome vinegar prepared with litharge, defending the WO HE, 3 * YER 1 
Ve'RTEBRAL. adj. [from wertebre, Latin. Relating wefication with pledgets. Wiſeman $ Sur ery Aa... o = mo enators, vgſtry elders, without any — 9 8 
to the joints of the ſpine. VE81'CATORY. ». / [weficatorium, technical Latin.] A ; See 


blitteri dici The common-council are choſen every year, ſo. many for every 
The carotid, wertebral, and ſplenick arteries are not only vari- liſtering medicine, F : pariſh, by the vg and common convention of the people of that 
y contorted, but here and there dilated, to moderate the motion | VE"S$1CLE. u. h veſicula, Latin-] A ſmall cuticle | j 


- pariſh, Clarendon. 
of the blood, Ray on the Creation. filled or inflated. Go with me where 
VeRTEBRRE. u. J. [vertebre, Fr, vertebra, Latin.) A 


. | paltry conſtables will not ſummon us to 
Nor is the humour contalned in ſmaller veins, but in a weſicle, | Aries. Blount to Pope. 
joint of the back. or little bladder. Brown's Vulgar Errours. Vs STURE, *. 1 [vefture, old Fr. veſtura, Italian. ] 
The ſeveral wertcbres are ſo elegantly compacted together, that The lungs are made up of ſuch air pipes and weſicles interwoven | x, Garment ; robe. 
they are as ſtrong as if they were but one bone. Ray, | with blood-veſſels, * ferment, or ſupply the ſantzuineous Her breaſts half hid, and half were laid to ſhowz _ 
VERTEX. . /. [¶ Latin. maſs with nitro- aerial particles, Ray. Her envious wefture greedy ſight repellings Fairfax 
1. Zenith ; the point over head. Vs81CULAR. adj. [from weficula, Lat.] Hollow; full] What, weep you when you but behold 
Theſe keep the wertex ; but betwixt the bear of ſmall interſtices. Our Crſar's vefture wounded? = Shakeſpeare's Julius Cæſar. 
And ſhining zodiack, where the planets err, A muſcle is a bundle of weficu/ar threads, or of ſolid filaments, | To bear my lady's train, leſt the baſe carth 
A thouſand figur'd conſtellations roll. Creech. | involved in one common membrane. Cheyne. 3 oo _ oy 0 r fen ſteal 1 kiſs, Sbaleſpeare. 
2. A top of a hill; the top of any thing. VE'SPER. n, /. [Latin.] The evening ſtar; the even-“ fest dolle chens embed ir top . 708 
Mountains eſpecially — with —_— ſpecies of el ing. | 4. Dread Babit 1 ks grac'd. of & 
e Leap Patra , e ae ORs Theſe ſigns are black Veſper's pageants, Shakeſpeare. | There 's not the ſmalleſt orb which thou behold'ſt 
6 n , Fr, from vertex, ] Vse"sPERs. n. /. [without the Agel, from we/perus, But in his motion like an angel ſings ; Ng 


Latin.] The evening ſervice of the Romiſh church. 


f But this muddy weſture of decay 
"Tis raging noon 3 and vertical the ſun 


Vs"s8PERTINE. adj. [wveſpertinus, Latin.) Happening | Doth groſly cloſe us in, we cannot hear it. —Shakeſpeares 
Darts on the head direct his forceful rays, Thomſon. * e nn 1 ö Rocks, precipices, and gulfs, apparel'd with a weſlure of plants 
2. Placed in a direction perpendicular to the horizon. VESSEL. in the 1 e to the evening. | „ud m le pleats aye Bide oper veſt Kue 
From theſe laws, all the rules of bodies aſcending or deſcending = n. /. ch wg © 0s ate $48 in.] VETCH. 3. 1 Lvicia, Latin.] A plant with a papi- 
in vertical lines may be deduced, Cheyne, | 1+ Any thing in whie liquids, or other things, are put. | 


| | gh 4 8 lionaceous flower, producing a legume. 
Vin rica ir r. . /. [from vertical. The ſtate of For Banquo's iſſue have I fil'd my mind; P 8 8 


TIC, Where wetches, pulic, and tares have ſtood 3 
being in the zenith. one eee ** os W Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, And flalks of lupines grew. |; . Dryden. 
Unto them the ſun is vertical twice a year; making two diſtin If you have two weſſels to fill, and you empty one to fill the other, |. An ervum is a ſort of wetch, or ſmall pes. A. butbnot. 
ſummers in the different points of che 3 1 there ſtills remains one vgſſel empty. eo Burnet. | Vs"TCHY. adj. I from wetch,] Made of vetches ; abound. 
, Prown « fugar &rrevrs. | 2, The containing parts of an anima y. ing in vetches ; conſiſting of vetch or peaſe-ſtraw. 
nn ich ad. re e es . * the zenith. Of theſe nu conſtituted the nel fibres; of thoſe 8 If to my cottage — wilt reſort, * ä 
ough it be not vertical unto any part o lay yet it verti- fibres the beet; of thol 1 the organs of the body. Th t thou li i 
cally paſſeth over Peru and Braſilia. Brown. voted ant nen, C 133 1 me me ou ligge in a wetchy bed, 


p 7 f f 11 3 ] 3 Ny a 8 r Till fairer fortune ſhew forth his head. Spenſer. 
ERTICI LLATE. adj. from wertici um, Latin. nother cauſe of a wa ing u cer in the lungs, 15, the 9 ruptlon x*'TBRAN. . / onen . N 

Verticillate plants are Nel as have their flowers intermixt with of a veel whence the blood iſſues into the cavities and interſtices V a man lon Hh. fed 3 bee An old ſoldier 5 
ſmall leaves growing in a kind of whirls about the joints of a ſtalk, | of the lungs, and is thence expectorated by a cough, Blackmore, 8 P n any ching. 


as pennyroyaly horehound, Ge. Qing. 3. Any vehicle in which men or goods are carried on] , I inns lor the enit of and faction, tok the eldeſt, the 
Vearticiry, 1. J from vertex.] The power of turn- the water. they had amongſt them. Hooker, 
ing ; circumvolution ; rotation, Poo nega nin Noah, who peopled gre PLA If kin 8 II. had made war upon France, he might have 
f 1 to tranſport the . . ; ; 
£ 1 N. _ do not peculiarly glance on us, but carry a enen The een firſt invented open we/ſ#l1, and the Egypr . N N 3 witerans which had been inured 4 N 
0 unto all countries, unto whom . e 5 3 un with decks. X Ae PR 1 eylyn. Enſigus that pierc'd the foe's remoteſt lines, a 
fe bell \ he weſſel is repreſented as ſtranded. The figure before it teems | The hard 3 TIS. . 
ww raed verticity of the needle, without a l om to lift le Ye e e- g nn * ng hardy many with oe N 3 N. 
Wh. hs rough 8 1 ages ” From ſtorms of rage, and dangerous rocks of pride, beau monde. Addiſon 
their © Fenn N Let thy ſtrong hand this little weſſe/ guide; Ve'TrrRan adj Lon iſed 1 1 . 
os ede ef that produce the idea of whiteneſs in us, the It was thy hand that made it: through the tide . . g pra m war; long expe- 
he Goes es of light are reflected from a body, the wu con Impetuous of this life let thy command 1 rienced. ' 
v er. b : , Direct my courle, and bring me ſaſe to land, Prior, There was a mighty ſtrong army of land-forces, to the number 
ERTL GINOUS, adj, [vertiginoſus, Latin.] Now ſecure the painted e glides ; of fifty thouſand wereran ſoldiers. | Bacen, 
1. Turin g round ; rota tory. ; The ſun-beams trembling on the floating tides. Pope. The Britiſh youth ſhall hail thy wiſe command z 
This werciginous motion gives day and night ſucceſſively over the | 4+ Any capacity; #4 thing containing. bs. Weh e 7 I wy warns MO: Then 35 
whole earth, and makes it habitable all around. Bentley. I have my fill VETSRINA RIAN. 2. / [weterinariue, Lat.] One ſkilled 
2. Giddy, Of knowledge, what this weſſe/ can contain. in the diſeaſes of cattle. 


Milton. 
Theſe extinguiſh candles, make the workmen faint and wertigi- | 5. [In theology.) One relating to God's houſehold. 
nous 3 and, when very great, ſuffocate and kill chem. | 


7 


That a horie has no gall, is not only ſwallowed by common far 
If the rigid doQrines be found apt to cool all thoſe men's love of | riery, but alſo received by 


good weteringrians, and ſome who h 
CIOS God, who have not the confidence to believe themſelves of the | laudably diſcourſed upon horſe. — ©. Brown: 


Brown. 


i 


2. To diſturb; to diſqulet. | 


V IB 
7. VEX. V. a, [wexo, Latin.) We | | 
1. To plague ;' to torment; to haraſs, 


Vo you think 
The king will ſuffer but the little finger r. 
Of this man to be'wvex'd / |» Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


Do poor Tom ſome charity, whom the foul fiend wexess Shak, 
When the preſſed him daily, ſo that his ſoul was wexed unto death, 
he told her all his heart, | udges, xvi. 164 
$rilt may the dog the wand'ring troops conitrain | 

Of ulry mou and ex the puilty truln Dryden, 

ou are the cauſe of all my care: | 

our eyes ten thoufand'dangers dart; 

Ten thouſand torments ver my heart; 

I love, and I deſpair, | — 


Alack, tis he z why, he was met ev'n now, a 
Sbaleſpeare. 


As mad at the vert ſea, e pad 
Rang'd on the banks, beneath our equal oars, 
White curl the waves, and the wex'd occan roars, Pope. 


9 To trouble with light provocations. 
o VEX. v. u. To fret; to be on tenters ; to be uneaſy, 


- Ulyſſes gave good care, and ted | 
And drunke his wine, and wext, and raviſhed 
His food for mere vexation. 

Vex'aT1ON, . /. [from wex,] 


4, The act of troubling, 
O that huſband, 


My ſupreme crown of grief, and thoſe repeated vexations of it | 
Shakeſpeare's Cymbcline, 
8. The Nate of being troubled; uneaſinels; ſorrow, 
Vexation almoſt tops my breath, | 
That ſundred friends greet in the hour of death, ShaRtſpeare, 
Paſſions too violent, inttcad of heightening our pleaſures, afford 
us nothing but wexation and pain. Temple, 
3. The cauſe of trouble or uneaſineſs, | 
Your children were wexation to your youth 1 
But mine ſhall be a comfort to your age, 
4. An ad of harafling by law, 

Albeit the party grie ved pere may have ſome reaſon to com- 
plain of an untrue charge, yet may he not well call it an unjuſt vexa» 
tion. Bacon, 

| 7 A flight 1 trouble. 
EXA"TIOUS, ad, [from wexation,] 
1. Aflictive ; troubleſome ; cauſing trouble. 
Conſider him maintaining his uſurped title by continual wexa- 
tt wars againſt the kings of Judah South, 
Vexktiou thought (till found my Aying mind, 
Nor bound by limits, nor to place confin'd ; 
aunted my nights, and terrified my days; 
Stalk'd through my gardens, and purtu'd my ways; 
Nor ſhut from artful bow'r, nor loſt in winding maze. Prior. 

2. Full of trouble; full of uneaſineſs. 

lle leads a wexations lite, who in his nobleſt actions is ſo gored 
with ſcruples, that he dares not make a ftep without the authority 
of another, | Digby. 

3. Teaſing ; lightly troubleſome. 

EBXA"TIOUSLY. adv, [from wexations,] Trouble- 


| 
Chapman, 


Shakeſpeare, 


ſomely; uneaſily. | 
VIX“ Tove ISS. . 4 [from wexatious.] Trouble- 
ſomeneſs ; uncalineſs, 
Vsx'tr, . ½ [from . He who vexes. 
Uri. adv, [from ugly.) Filthily ; wich deform- 
ity ; in ſuch a manner as to raiſe diſlike, 
U'gtingss, . / [from ugh. | 
1. Deformity ; contrariety to ny 
All that elſe ſcem'd fair and freſh in ſight, 


Was turned now to dreadful uglineſs, Spenſer, 
She takes her topicks from the advantages of old age and g- 
neſt, Dryden, 


2. Lurpitude; loathſomeneſs ; moral depravity, 
Their dull ribaldry cannot but be very nauſeous and offenſive to 
any one, who does not, for the ſake of the fin ittelf, pardon the 
* ity circumſtances, South, 


Wir! 

U'Gl, « adj, ['This word was anciently written oug!y ; 
whence Mr. Dier ingeniouſly deduces it from % h- 
like; that is, like an %, e,, or goblin, In Saxon 
'Oxa is terrour; and in Gothick ogan is to fear, ] 
Deformed ; ollenſive to the ſight ; contrary to beau- 
itiful ; hateful. 

If Caflio do remain, 


| He hath a daily beauty ip his life, 


"That makes me vgly. $balyſpeares 
O, I have, N a miſerable night, 

So full of uh lights, of ghaſtly dreams. Shakeſpeare, 
Was this the cottage, and the ſafe abole 


"Thou toldit me of What grim alpects ate theſe, 
| "Thefe wgly- headed moniters ? Miltans 
Via ls 1. . ode} A (mall bottle. 
ou gods ! look down, 
And from your ſacred vials pour your grace 


Upon my daughter's hed, Shakeſpeare, 
Take thou this vial, being then In bed, 
And this diſtilled liquor drink thou oft, Shateſeares 


Another lamp burnt in an old marble ſepulchre belonging to 
lune of the antient Romans Incloled in a glaſs vial, Wilkins 
I placed a thin , well stopped up, Within the ſmoke of the 
wvapouy, but nothing followed, Addijon, 
Dales) waters, that are each tranſparent, when ſeparate, 
ferment Into a thick troubled Nquor, when mixed in the tame wial, 
: 1 ; : Addiſon, 
Je Vit, „. a. To incloſe in a vial, 
'Vhis ſhe with precious wield liquors heals 3 
For which the ſhepherds, at the feſtivals, 
„Carol her goodnefs loud In rultick lays. Milton, 
Viany, %. [vieade, Fr. vivanda, Italian.] Food; 
meat dreſſed, | 
The belly only like a gulf remain'd, 
J* tht midi of the body idle and unattive, 
Suu cupboarding the «ind, Shoteſpeares 
| No matter, fince 
They we left thelr Wed behind, for we have ſtomachs, =» 
Will 't pleale you taſte of what is here ? Shakeſpeare, 
heit are not fruits forbidden z no interdick 
| Defends the touching of theſe cdi pure; 
Their taſte no kn age works, at leaſt of evil. Milton, | 
From tome forts of food left pleathnt to the taſte, perſons in 
health, aud in no neceflity of wing futh wiandr, had better to 
abſtain, Ray, 
| The tables In falr order fpread ; 
Fiand: of various kinds allure the taſte, 
Of cholceſt fort aud flavour 4 rich cepalt ! Pope, 
FIATICUM. „, [Latin,) 


1. Provition for a journey. 


a. The lalt rites uled to prepare the paſſing ſoul for its 
departure. 
Ve Viiunark. wan [vitre, Latin.] 

1. To brandiſh ; to move to and fro with quick motion. 
2. Lo make to quiver. 
|  Hreath vocallsed, that le, withered or undulated, may differently 
aſe the lips, and anprefs @ wit tremulous motion, which breath 
palling Wesch doch uot — 

$ | 


t 
' 
1 
0 


Vice. 


ToVinnartt. . m 4 \ RA » 
1. To play up and down, ot to and fro. 


* 


The air, compreſſed by the fall and weight of the qulckſilvor, 
would repel it a little upwards, and make it wibrate a little * | 
110 2 oy 6. 

Do not all fixed” bodles, when heated beyond 8. certein debfer,]Vickar 


down. 


emit light, and thine? And is not this emiſſion performed by th 
wibrating motions of their part? 

' The whiſper that to greatneſs ſill too near. 

Perhaps, yet wibrstes on his ſovercign's ear. ope 

0 


Vinra'TION, 2. / [from wibro, Latin.] The act 


procations, or returns; the act of quivering. 

It ſparkled like the coal upon the altar, with the fervours o 
iety, the heats of devotion, and the ſallles and wibrations of a 
armleſs activity. South. 


excite wibrations in the tunica retina ? Which wIbrations bein 


Nctvtoh. | 


i —— 


f] twenty. ; Sor bruce 
moving, or ſtate of being moved with quick reci- VICEROY. . J [wicers/, French.) He vl alley, 
verns in / place of the king with regal authority. bo. 


OUT WORE Great Father of the gods, when fo | 
94 8 Thou ſend'it ſome heavy judgment 3 | 


Some tyrant king, the terrour of his age 
The type and true wicegerent of thy rage, \ 
Thus puniſh, : . * 
RENT. ad)... Vicegerens, Latin,) Han“ 
delegated: power j acting by ſubſtitutien. 8 
Whom tend I to judge thee ? Whom bur thee ; 
Vicegerent Son! To thee I have transferr d 
„ All Judgment, whether in heay'n, or earth, or hell, Mil 
Vi'geNARY. adj. [wicenarius, Latin.) Belonging d 


+7, 


0 


„ Shall 1, for lucre of the roſt unvanquith's 
Detract ſo much from that prerogative, 
As to be call'd but wiceroy 'of the whole ? 


, 


ment of Peru was the beſt place the king of Spain 8 


Do not the rays of light, in falling upon the bottom of the = Mlendoaa, wiceroy of Peru, Was wont to fa „ that Shakeſpeare, 


propagated along the ſolid fibres of the optic nerves into the brain 


cauſe the ſenſe of leeing. Newton: | 


Mild wibrations ſooth the parted ſoul, 
New to the dawning of celeſtial day. 


Thomſon, 
VI'CAR, 2. / [vicarius,' Latin]. 


benefice. 


it * ſomewhat too near Madrid. "RY * 

e are ſo far from having a king, that even the vices 1 
rally abſent four fifths of his ans | 6 2 
Vr'CEROYALTY. . /. [from wicerey,] Dignity of 
' VICCTOY, \ 1 


1. The incumbent of pw} = ce FP Or impropriated | Theſe parts furniſh out uiceroyaltic for the grandres; but iu wa 


| Procure the wicar 
To ſtay for me at church, twixt twelve and one, | 
To give our hearts united ceremony. Shakeſpeare, 
Yours is the prize; | 
The wicar my defeat, and all the village ſe. Dryden. 
A landed youth, wham his mother would never ſuffer to look 
into a book for fear of ſpoiling his eyes, upon hearing the clergy 


— —- 


decried, what a contempt muſt he entertain, not only for his vicar}. + 


at home, but for the whole order! Sæoift. 
2. One who per forms the functions of another; a ſub- 
ſtitute. 


ſuffragans, but his vicar- general may do the ſame. Hife. 


V1i'CARAGE, 7. / [from vicar.] The benefice of a Nes 


are inc umbrances to the kingdom. | Adi 
vrerrx. n,/. [Of this word I know not watt" 
meaning or original: a zice thing is now called i 
vulgar language, point vice, from the French Point 
deviſe, or point de vice; whence the'barbarous word 
vicety may be derived.] Nicety ; exactnefs, A 
word not uſed, | | 
Heere is to the fruit of Pem, 
Grafted upon Stub his ftem 
With' the peakiſh nicety, 
And old Sherewood's wicety, 


[ 


: ; , - K. . . Ben 0 o 
An nora may not only excommunicate and interdiét his} V1 CINAGE, 2. / [wicinia, Latin,] Neighbourſor” 


places adjoining. 


: [ vicinus, Latin.] Near; neigh. 

me e on : Vici'ng, dovring. | | 
This gentleman in his vicarage to a good old age, and hav- Opening other wicine puſſages might obliterate 

tag never dafhrted hls Rock, dive vicar of u " Swifh fas of the viding mod df . . 


Vica'rous, adj, [vicarius, Latin.) Deputed; de- 


een, acting in the place of another. 


making of one hole in the yielding mud defaces the print of ay. 
other near It, Glanville, 


Vicinity. 2. /. [vicinus, Latin.] 


he ſoul in the body is but a ſubordinate efficient, and wicariour| 1. Nearneſs; ſtate of being near, 


and inſtrumental in the hands of the Almighty, being but his ſub. 


ſtitute in this regiment of the body. Hale, 


What can be more unnatural, than for a man to rebel againſt 


the wicaricus power of God in his ſoul? Norris, 


The poſition of things is ſuch, that there is a vicinit between 


agents and patients, that the one inceſſantly invades the other, 
Halt, 
The abundance and vicinity of country ſeats, Swi 


ViccarksH1P, . / [from wicar.] The office of a vicar, | 2. n 
f 


VICE. . / [ vitium, Latin.) 


1. The courſe of action oppoſite to virtue; depravity 


of manners; inordinate life. 
| Noc ſpirit more groſs to love 


The foundation of error will lie in wrong meaſures of probabi- 
by + us the foundation of vice in wrong meaſures of good. Locke. 
2. A fault; an offence, It is generally uſed for an 


| Vice for itself.  Mitm | VI'cious. adj. [from wice.] See Viriovs, Devoted 


habitual fault, not for a ſingle enormity, 
No vice, ſo ſimple, but aſſumes 
Some mark of virtue on its outward parts, 
| Yet my poor country 
Shall have more wices than it had before; 
More ſuffer by him that ſhall ſucceed, 


Shakeſpeare. 
Where the exceſs and defect do make wicer, or ſuch things as 
ought not to be, there the mediocrity muſt denote ſomething that 


He ſhall find out and-recall- the wanderi articles hom 
fix them In their old vicinity. — og 


Gravity alone muſt have carried them downwards to the vicinity 
of the tun, ; Bently, 


to vice ; not addicted to virtue. 


He heard this heavy curſe, 
Servants of ſervants, on his vicious race. Milt, 


Vie1r's$1TUDE. 3. / [viciffieude, Latin. 
1. Regular change; return of the ſame things in the 


Shakeſpeare, | ſame ſucceſlion, 


It makes through heav'n 
Grateful 1 like day and night. fen. 
The rays of light are alternately diſpoſed to be reflected or re- 
fracted for many wicifſitudes. Newton, 


This ſucceſſion of things upon the earth, is the reſult of the 


ought to be, and conſequently muſt be a virtue, Wilkins. | wiciſſitude of ſraſons, and is as conſtant as is the cauſe of that - 
Ungovern'd appetite, a brutiſh wice, Milton. | viciſſitude, the ſun's declination, - | Woodward, 
I cannot blame him for inveighing ſo ſharply againſt the vices of | 2, Revolution; change, g 


the clergy in his age. Dryden, 

Proud views and vain deſires in our worldly employments, ate as 
truly wices and corruptions, as hypocriſy in prayer, or yanity in 
alms. Law. 


3. The fool, or punchinello of old ſhows, 
| n be with you again 
In a trice, like to the old vice, 
Your need to ſuſtain 
Who with dagger of lath, in his rage and his wrath, 
Cries, Ah, ha! to the devil. 


ſcrews, uſed by workmen, 


He found that marbles taught him percuſſion ; bottle-ſcrews, the] 1. A ſacrifice ; 
 eArduthnot and Pope, 


wicez whirligigs, the axis in petitrochlo. 
5. Gripe; graſp. 
If 1 but fiſt him once; if be come but within my wice, Shak, 


6. [ Vice, Latin.) It is uſed in compoſition for one, 
qui wicem gerit, who performs, in his ſtead, the office 


of a ſuperiour, or who has the ſecond rank in com- 
mand : as, a viceroy, vicechancellor. 


Shakeſpeare, 
His tace made of braſs, like a wice in a game. uſſers 


4. [LV, Dutch.) A kind of ſmall iron preſs with 


During the courſe of the war, did the wiciſitude of good and 
bad fortune affect us with humility or thankfulneſs. Atterbury, 
| Verſe {weetens toil, however rude the ſound. 
All at her work the village maiden ſings; 
Nor, as ſhe turns the giddy wheel around, 
Revolves the"ſad wicigitude ot things. Giffard, 
Vi*conT1ELS. In law, wicontrel rents are certain farms 
for which the ſheriff pays a rent to the king, and 
makes what profit he can of them. Vicontiel writs 
are ſuch writs as are triable in the county court, de- 
fore the ſheriff. Bailyy. 
Victim, u. / neee. Lats] 
omething lain for a ſacrifice, 


All that were authors of ſo black a deed, 
Be ſacrific'd as vi to his ghoſt, Derhan, 
And on the wi#im pour the ruddy wine. Dryden, 


Clitumnus waves, tor triumphs after war, 
The vii ox, and ſnowy ſheep prepare. Alita. 
2. Something deſtroyed, 
Bchold where age's wretched vi&im lies; 
Sce his head trembling, and his halt-clos'd eyes. Prior, 


To Vick. v. a. [from the noun.] To draw by a kind VICTOR. . / [(victor, Latin.] 


of violence. 
With all confidence he ſwears, 
As he had feen 't, or been an inſtrument 
To wice you tv 't, that you have touch'd his queen | 
Forbiddenly. Shakejpeare's Winters Tale. 
VICKA'DMIRAL. . / [vice and adjmiral.] 
1. Ihe ſecond commander of a fleet. | 
The foremoſt of the fleet was the admiral : the rearadmiral was 
Cara Mahometes, an arch-pirate, 'I'he viceadmiral in the middle 
of the fleet, with a great ſquadron of gallies, ſtruck ſail directly. 
Knolles, 
2. A naval officer of the ſecond rank. 
VickADMIRALTY, . , [from wiceadmiral.] The 
office of a viceadmiral. 
The viceadmiralty is exerciſed by Mr. Trevanion, Careto. 
Vicka"Gtent. . % (vice and ag.] One who acts 
in the place of another. 
A vuilal Satan hath made his <iceeagent, to croſs whatever the 
faithful ought tu do. ü Hooker. 
VicsCHa'NCELLOR, . |. | wicecancellarins, Latin.) 
The ſecond magiltrate of the univerſities, 


Vi'ero. adj, [from vice.] Vitious; corrupt. Not 


uled, 


Be as a planetary plague, when Jove 
Will ober fome high-vic'd city hang his poifon 


In the fick air. Shak:ſpeare, 


Vicrcr'rency, n /. [from e sg The office 


of a vicegerent ; lieutenancy ; deputed power. 


| 1: Conqueror ; vanquiſher ; he that gains the advan- 


tage in any conteſt, Victor is ſeldom uſed with a 
genitive ; we ſay the congueror 90 kingdoms, not the 
wider. of kingdoms ; and never but with regard 10 
ſome ſingle aQion or perſon : as we never ſay, Czar 
was in general a great victor, but that he was vide 
' at Pharfalia, We rarely ſay Alexander was vier of 
Darius, though we ſay he was victor at Arbela; but 
we never ſay he was widtor of Perſia. 
This range race more ſtrange conceits did yield; 
Who widder ſeem'd, was to his ruin brought; ; 
Who teem'd overthrown, was miſtreſs of the field, Sidnys 
Some time the flood prevails, and then the wind, 
Both tugging to be irs, breaſt to breaſt, 
Yet neither conqueror, nor conquered. Shakeſpeare- 
Although the iter, we ſubmit to Caeſar, Shakypeares 
Say where and when 
Their fight z what ſtroke ſhall bruiſe the «iFcr's heel. M's 
Our Hebrew ſongs and harps in Babylon, | 
That pleas'd ſo well our widter's ears. dechre 
That rather Greece from us ey my Mittens 
Their hearts at laſt the vanquiſh d re-allume, 
And now the wifors fall. Denlun. 
In love, the iter from the vanquiſh'd fly : 
They Ay that wound, and they purſue that die. Wallis 
Fortune 's uthuſt 3 ſhe ruins oft the brave, 
And him who ould be wider, .makes the flave. Deda. 
Loſe not a thought on me, I'm out of danger; 
Heaven will not leave me in the vi#er's hand. Addijen 


The authority of conſcience Rands founded upon its wicegerency . Pope has uſed this word in a manner perhaps unau- 


and deputation under Go. South, 


VICEGE'RENT. x. / [wicem gerens, Lat.] A lieu- 


tenant z one who is intruſted with the power of the 


ſuperiour, by whom he is deputed. 


|} precepts concerning kings are comprehended in theſe : re- 


member thou art a man yz remember thou art God's wicegerents 


thor ited. | ö e ' 
There, or of his health his fortune, friends, 
And fame, this. lord of uſel&thauſands ends. Pee. 


Vicro'kious. adj. (Seri, Krench.] 


Bacin. in conteſt. 


Employ it in unfeigned yiety towards Cod; in unſhaken duty 


to his wicgeront 4 in bearty obod.cnce te his church, Iptutt. 


1. Conquering; having obt&ined conqueſt; ſuperiour 


Victory doth mere often fall b ver 
dy che valour ef the victorian, By 


* 


£8 „ 


The Jon return'd wiferious with his ſaints, Milton. 


| VIE | 
« 


That happy ſung. faid he, will riſe ag in, 47 Intellectual ſurvey, 


f $ * | VI'GOUR. 1. J | vigor, Latin. y 
Who twice wifferious did our navy ſee: v1 is — 3 made chin Inference dy findng out the lnter- | 1. Force; ſtrength, 1 0 
And I alone muſt view him riſe in vain, | hy ——— and taking a view. of the connection of them, it | Shame to be overcomb, 
Without one ray of all his ſtar for me. Dryden, 8 8 P rationally, 9 Wi Locke. Would utmoſt wrigour: raiſe, and rais'd unites 
Producing conqueſt, ' | 2 3 that may be taken in by the eye; reach off Pernicious fire wither'd all thelr ſtrength, 
3. Pre Sudden theſe honours ſhall be ſnateh'd away, d. 5 | And of their wonted-wigenr-teft them drain d. 
And curs'd for ever this wiftorious day, Pope, | w_— fame through all the nelghb'ring nations flew, "aa * mind 2 ſpirit remains 
Betokening conqueſt. en now the Trojan navy was in wieso. Dryden, — 15 7 ſoon Fat | 
$ Now are our brows bound with <iForiout wreaths ; 9. Appearance 3 ſhow. , 0 pe Ain her gulf can hold 
Our bruifed arms hung up for monuments. Shakeſpeare. In that accompliſh'd mind, | | Ts Ig this arm was never valn 
Vicro'R10VSLY. adv. [from widoriour.] With con- Yelpe by the alght, new graces find 3 Wits rhe Hege le e 
veſt ; ſucceſsfully ; truumphantly, p ae Mall, | 2 Mental force ; Intellectual ability. 
q led, before we never knew. Walker, | 4 
That grace will carry us, if we do not wilfully betray our ſuc- . IN er ac 
cours, ©i&oriouſly through all 1 nga Hammend, 10. — — ; re. * the ſight or mind. 14 Na 873 . Eee Ge 1 
'RIOUSNESS, 2. / [from wiforious,] The ſtate o give a right view of this miſtaken part of liberty, would“ lis beat Sits abt. ee 9 
Ne quiiy of ding gare . be lunch Bl} —=— El che TER 
Yr crory. #. % [videria, Lat.] Conquelt; ſucceſs | 11, Froſpect of intereſt nnr 7 nn, ras 
in conteſt ; triumph. No man ſets himſelf about any thing, but upon ſome view or |, Hf ad. [| tz French; viii, LANNY | 
At his nurſe's. tears Te ether; whith-ſerves him for 4 {de Ap 1. Baſe; mean; worthleſs ; ſordid'; deſpicable. 
He whin'd 2 Neg. Nan your victery, 87 i. Intention ; deſign, ; * | "93 blast 0 * r A 9 — .. 
That pages bluſh'd at him. | | akeſpeares Bi. 3 to pleaſe God, were in his t ſo an i ys men's 
the e be all Red 45 c dit dt in 4 foreign country, refarvwhat he fees to the | qitgainful ſpeech would mak it Hooters 
With victory, triumphipg o'er his foes, ' Milton. | gections, -& ; by 4 of = I dildaining ſcorn'd, and craved death; 
Obedience is a complicated act of virtue, and many graces are With a wiew to commerce, in returning from hi eee v4 Rather than I Would be ſo wile eſteemed. 
ererciſed in one act of obedience. It is an act of humility, of int th ; F. N. hn. Areaerhgagts own He to-day that ſheds his blood with mes „ 
l qr » | againſt the Parthians, he paſſed through Kgypt. Arbut wor. Sh N i , ; 
mortification, and ſelf-denial, of charity to God, of. care of the Fiſher, che Jeſuit, in the year 1646 od che caedigal | all be my brother; be he ne er ſo wilt | 
publick, of order and __ to ourſelves, It is a great inſtance the ſame plea, and upon 1 — a ha 7 — 1 This day ſhall gentle his condition. 0 Ro Sbaleſpeary. 
of a vichory over the moſt refractory paſſions, Taylor. Vit ; : ye Pegaſian nymphs, that, hating wiſer things, n 
Vreraxss. u. % [from wider.] A female that con- MR 22 row view.] 1 * ow, X Ip gn in lofty hills and in detclous ee Drpytoh. 
, | 7 IE WLE9SS, aq. from view. een ; not di erni- e Inhabitants account gold but as a Inge . 
quers. Not uſed. bl * | That ſinful creature man elected is ee 
I *I1 lead thy daughter to a conqueror's bed e by the light. | ; yy <4 pita 
And the ſhall be ſole wiftreſs 3 Ceeſar' Cel. Sbaleſpeare. To be impriſan'®in the wiewleſs winds, = NP) Vie nga Fon pg ni 8 Fairfax. 
Viictval. 1. gry Fr, vittonaglia, Ital.] _ eee Vile Ghoge Shakdfs A ſpontaneous production is againſt matter of fact; a \higg 
VIi'cTUALS, Proviſion of food; ſtores for the ſup- Each fair m Gerioul wes meant. ner fac peare, without example not only in man, but the vie of weeds, Bent/cye 
port of life; meat; ſuſtenance, Chapman has writ- There always, — — up to dave ſometimes 2. Morally impure ;j: wicked. | 
ten it as it is colloquially pronounced. Viewleſs. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. Reſtor'd by thee, wile as J am, to. place N 
He landed in theſe 125 — to furniſh himſelf with oifuals and Swift through the valves the viſionary fair Of new acceptance, | ben e Milton. 
freſh water. Abbot's Deſcription of the World. | -Repaſs'd, and viewleſt mix'd with common air. Pope. |V1'LBD. adj, [from vile ;\ whence: rewile.] Abuſive; 
You hol my wiftuals, and he hath holp to eat it ĩ the hath an 15 - 55 the earth, 5 y they riſe 5 | ſcurrilous ; defamatory. | 
mne SEmach. Shakeſpeare. nos 23225 marr wa: He granted life to all except to one, ho had uſed wiled ſpeeches 
1 Kg 1 . 1 ViessIMA'TION, . J [vige/amus, Latin. The act]  againft king Edward. e Haywards 
1 man. | | : | 7 | TH PTY I HS 
He was not able to keep that place three days for lack of vir. Fs Py 5 go tr mag ems 1. Bailey, 8 adv. [from wile.] Baſely ;-meanly ; ſhame- 
| Knolles, | VI OIL. 1. . * 7 . 99 3 
They, unprovided of tackling and wifual, are forced to fea by | 1, 7 v devotions performed in the cuſtomary dined The Volſcians vilely yielded * w_ Wn Shakeſpeare 
a ſtorms. ing Charles, | of reſt, 5 How can!! . a 
' To * 1 L. 2 from the noun.] To ſtore with Wi they ly heaven thelr aha — 1 Wu Milton] De os, Helios, traps wh 6 . 5 
d 7 nes! where r vigi eyed virgins 5 ; » : 
FOO BG Talbot, farewel; N And pitying ſaints, 5 to ok. 9 Pope. 5 A bloody corſe, about the walls of aug, | A. Pbilipt. 
** muſt go c Seba | Shakeſpeare. | 2. A 2 * a eras. 3 Vi 3 ſe On 7 gs et 
VCTUALLER, 2. . [from wifuals. rie that outiives this day, and fees old age, | 1. eneſs; meanneſs; deſpicableneis. 
1. One who N Will yearly on the vigil feaſt his neighbours, | His vileneſs us that — Wer 
4 « And lay, 'To-morrow is St. Criſpian. Shakeſpeare But here our ſports ſhall be, 
They planted their artillery againſt the haven, to impeach ſup- And that, which on the Baptiſt's wigil-ſends | Such as the golden world firſt ſaws No 
ply 8 victuals 0 yet the -Engliſh victuallers ſurecaſed * to _ To nymphs and ſwains the viſion. of their friends, Harte Med innocent and free: | De ꝙton. 
heit conqueſt half js to the widtualler due. © King, | 3+ Service uſed on the night before a holiday. R fone wil of mayeh and eremamgnts tÞ 
2, One who.keeps a houſe of entertainment. No altar is to be conſecrated without reliques, Which placgd on | ng tt Ba, . | ct 
"one . . . fore the church door, the uigils are to be celebrated that night be onſidering the wilengſs of. the clay, I wondered that no tribune 
VIDELICET. adv.. LLatin.] To wit; that is. This Cavs hats pts en Sth of that age durſt ever venture to ak the potter, What doſt thou 
word is generall written vim. Fe : "44 8 "The rivals call my muſe another way, e ing fleet make? : ; r $61 Swift. 
Viou'liTty. 3. h from widuus, Latin.] Widowhood. To ſing their vigil for th' enſuing day. «Dryden, 2. Moral or intellectual baſeneſs. * FLY 
Jo VIE. v.a, [Of this word the etymology is very 4. Watch; forbearance of ſleep. fn. 8 Fe 22 vilengſi of mankind * | 
uncertain, = Sha | | Though Venus and her ſon, ſhould ſpare | ould none, alas | repeat me good or, great, 
To ſhow, or practiſe in competition £6 Her rebel heart, and never teach her care ; Walk my pale body, ar bongll, my; tata, ;.... 8 
1 The prog ff jy ASSN it dee has are too high Yet Hymen may perforce her vigili keep, VI LI IIR. 2. * [from vil. One that vilifies, 
y wie power af | L'Ff 3 An for another's Joy ſuf 1 — — 3 — Te VI'Lirr. v. a. [from vile. | 
; G 1 | ; | othing wears out a fine face like the wigi/s of the card-ta Tv 3 
You vie happineſs in a thouſand eaſy and om „ PLE Ae. To debaſe z to . to — 2 
2. In this paſſage the meaning ſeems to be, to add; to] VI oILAN SB. I. /. [vigilance, French; wvigilantia, Forſook them, when themſelves they wilify'd 
accumulate. | | Vr'aitancy. J Latin, ] | To ſerve ungovern'd ap tite, and took 
She hung about any neck, and kiſs and kiſs 1, Forbearance of ſleep. T — whom they ſerv d. | Milten, 
She wied ſo faſt, _ _ | -Ulydles yielded unſeaſonably to ſleep, and the ſtrong paſſion for | 3» 10 delame; to e contemptible,. 
pa 
9 v That in a m_ ſho won wy to her love. 4 Rory: his country ſhould have given him wigilance. Broome = Free _— 217 5 5 
Vis. v. 1. To conteſt; to contend; to ſtrive for] 2. Watchfulneſs ; circumſpection; inceſſant care. PE Oe wirke, alla, 0 . | ert e 
ſuperiority. =” — compert — | The diſpleaſure of their prince, thoſe may expo, who would 
'In 


[ 


a trading nation, the younger ſons may be placed in ſuch a 


| t in practice all methods to wilify his perſon. | Addiſon. 
Your deeds of war, and all our counſel die? Shakeſpeare. pa 
+ of life, as may enable them to wie with the of their fa- In this their military care, there were few remarkable occaſions] - RF wx 4 S epreſs and wilfy e . 
mi N | Addiſon. | under the duke, ſaving his continual wigilancy, and voluntary 8 | KIN | . 
The wool, when ſhaded with Ancona's dye, | hazard of his perſon. | | Wotton, VIII. 1. / DL ville, Fr. villa, 8 A village; a ſmall 
May * the proudeſt be 28 vie. Addiſon. 1 2 on the * FR _ © 1} colleQtion of houſes, Little in uſe. 
ow. voices over voices riſe | _ Todrend;z an ude, thus wrapp'd in | This able lands 
While each to be the loudeſt * Scuiſft. Of midnight vapour, glide — | Milton! manor, — No 1 . 2 hy R_— | 1 al 4 
VIEW. wv. a. Ven, Fr. from weoir, or voir. ] ö We are enabled to ſubdue all other creatures; and uſe for ou je vi . | 
4. 'Yo bey; to — e Latin] A. country ſeat, _ 
Go, and wiew the country. | Jeſbua, vil. 2. I ; * - 2 R 3 oy 148 N , Wie, end 
4. . , z. Guard; watch. palaces 0 = n the very borders of the ſea. „ Audiſin. 
His own works and their works at once to view, Milton, No poſt la free, no place, Whe 'B he wy rang 7 n 
| View not this ſpire by meaſures givin That guard and moſt unuſual wigilance | 1 by ail iQ, b all'd the 156 88 
To building als d by common hands. Prior. Does not attend my taking, Shakeſpeare's King Lear A f - d . 710 ds 4 Joe ny: 
Whene'er we v®##-dome well-proportion'd dome In at this gate none paſs | 1 All > & 1 N e eee Herb. 
No fingle parts uneqdny ſurpriae ; 8 The vigilance here plac d, but ſuch as come . Whether * * Juſt the ſame the caſe, | 
All come united to iring eyes. Pope. Well known from heav'n. Milton! u IT On.» "_ villa, park, or chace, Pope. 
2. To ſee; to percejvayby the eye. VI'GILANT. 44%. [vigilans, Latin.) Watchful ; cir-H VILLAGE. ». J [willage, French.) -A-ſmall collec- 
They here witlpeyes aghaſt | cumſpect; diligent ; attentive. | | tion of houſes in the, country, Jeſs. than a town. 
View'd firſt their.Jamentable lot, Milton. They have many prayers, but every of them very ſhort, as i Beggars, with roaring voices, from low farms, | 
No more I hear, uno more I wiew z they were darts thrown out with a kind of ſudden quickneſs; left Or pelting villages, ſheep coats, and mills, 
The phantom flies me, as unkind. as you. Pope. | that vigilant and erect attention of mind, which in prayer is very, Inforce their charity. x Shakeſpeare. 
| VIEW. x. 1 [from the-Yerb.] neceſſary, ſhould be waſted or dulled through continuance. Hooker: Hath twi The early village cack TAE, 
4. Proſpect. n | Take your places, and be wicilant t | - twice done ſalutatlon to the morn, ; Shakeſpeare, 
od obi erwad a cout 4 If any noiſe or ſoldier you perceive, | Wh At To ay, engmies,..that know not 
Pretty, and full of wjew j yea, haply, ner, | eagle bite 1 „„ 
he refidence of-Poſthimus, N b Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. The treaſurer, as he was vigilant in ſuch caſes, had notice o Th a 70 r fellows do. 5 Shakiſpeares 
Vaſt and indefinite views, Which drown all apprehenſions of the the clerk's expiration ſo ſoon, that he procured the king to ſend a Tad ps Y kt ng burnt down to the. ground. | Knoles. 
texmoſt objects, are e ese. dy good authors. Morton. meſlage to the maſter of the rolls. Clarendon. ole village- words give us àa mean idea of the thin 


ge. Dryden. 
7 Ty" | 8 d o' i y : ON TI 
The walls of Pluto's palace are in wiew, Dryden. | Vi*G1LANTLY. adv. [from wigilant.] Watchfully ; cam'd o'er with wounds which his own ſabes gape, 

Cut wide vito through mountains to the plain, 


e { ſbegl In the vile habit of a vage ſlave, 0 
f N mou! attentively; carcum 0 . | | f 4 N | 

; You 'll wiſh your hilt a ſhelter d hill again. | Pepe. Thus in ee elther —— 33 ſo vigilantly obſerved eve VI LLAGER. 3. 7 [from village.) An- inhabitant of 
2. Sight ; power of beholding. 


motion of the others, as if they had lived upon the alarm. the village. 
8 1 go, to take for ever from your wiew, 8 Hayward. ME. e, 1 a 
oth the loy'd objectꝭ and the hated too. ryden, 0 . adi. atin. 1b han to repute himſelf à ſon of Rome 
_ Ty wy weighed, will give us a clear view _ the Vi 2 2 7 0 od, wo] Forcible mw Under ſuch hard Wien ene. 4 | Shakeſpeare, 
wg Inſtrut 2 dal yyy to prire _ Fam'd for his valour young; Hath met the virtue of this Magi dag 5 
With other beautidsthirm SE K At ſea ſucceſsful, vigorous and ſtrong ! Waller» I ſhall. appear ſome harmleſs lager, a 6 
Full in my wit fot al bright cual. | | Their appetite is not dulled by being gratified, but returns al. Whom-thrift keeps up about his country geer. Milton 
And make my ſwul ad Abelard for God Po ways freſh and vigorous | | Atterbury. If there are conveniencies of life, which. common uſe reaches 
Intellect 163 wo Ik 5 * Though the beginnings of confedexacies have been always bi-] not, it Is not reaſon to reject them, becauſe every villager doth 
3+ ual fight; ental Ken, gorout and ſucceſsful, their progreſs has been generally feeble, and] not know them. 4 WT 
Some ſafer refoldthan Ive in views Milton. | 25 a Locke. 
4. Ad of ſeeing, ** = event valertanats. | Dean, Yi LLAGERY. 2. J [from willage;] Diſtrict of villages, 
8. - 0 W | Vi"coroOVEILY, adv. "| from vigour.] With force; Robin Goodfellow, are you not he Fs 
Of dogs den keful car does wound 3 | forcibly ; without weakneſs, 4 That fright the maidens of the vil{agery 2 Shakeſpeare. 
+Rous'd with the 2 (carce believes his ear, W — 52 — VILLAIN. 3. / [wvilain, Fr. willanus, low Latin.) 
bode ger Ip 3 2 —_— _ 5 kt wiew | | And flew ſo home, they could not riſe again. Dryden. 1. One who held by a baſe tenure, 
. 2 ys ſe erm; but ſtraight his 3 If the fire burns bright and eigen h, It is. n matter by what The Iriſh inhabiting the lands fully conquered, belng in.condi- 
5 of hen 2 r 26 $016 56-088. means it was at firſt kindled, RR South, 8 — — —— a greater revenue than 4f 
n — | That prince whoſe cauſe you eſpouſe ſo vigorouſly, is the prinei- I Aiden made che King's free ſabjefts, Davies. 
eee ke __ gore Gaa-theſk of © mo 7 pal in Gs war, and you 2 * Fav. 2. A wicked wretch, <5 
|VricorovsNEss. 1. / [from vigour.) Force; ſtrength. 


We were prevented by a dozen armed knights, or rather villgins, 
| He hath given excellent ſufferance and wigweuſnes to hr = oling this time of their extreme feeblentſy, all W — 
den, aming them with range courage, heroieal fortitude, in- | O villas ! willain! his ve the horred 

f a | | i very opinſon ja the letter. Abhorred 

Dou. vincible reſolution, and glorious patience, Taylor. - villain | — vr th val! 4 


8 


VIN 


What in the world, | 
That names me traitor, vi//ain-like he lies. Shakeſpeare. 
He was ſtabbed to the heart by the hand of a wi//ain, upon the 
tere impious pretence of his being odious to the parliament, 
Clarendon. 
Calm thinking willainz, whom no faith could fix) 
Of crooked counſels, and dark politicks. Pope. 
ViLLANnAGE, 2. / [from willain.) 
1. The ſtate of a villain z baſe ſervitude. 
They exerciſe moſt bitter tyranny 
Upon the parts brought into their bondage: ESE 
No wretchedneſs is like to finful villanages Spenſer. 
Upon every ſuch ſurrender and grant, there Ms but one tree- 
holder, which was the lord himſelf; all the reſt were but tenants 
in willanage, and were not fit to be {worn in juries. Davies. 
2. Baſeneſ(s ; infamy. 
If in thy ſmoke it ends, their glories ſhine ; 
But infainy and villanage are thine, Dryden. 
To VILLANIZE, v. a. [from villain.] To debaſe; to 


degrade ; to defame. 
Were virtue by deſcent, a noble name 
Could never willanize his father's fame; 
Nut, as the firſt, the laſt of all the line, 
Would, like the ſun, ev'n in deſcending ſhine. Dryden. 
Theſe are the fools, whoſe ſtolidity can baffle all arguments; 
whoſe glory is in their ſhame, in the debaſing and willanizing of 
mankind to the condition of beaſts, Bentley. 
Vr'.t.anous, adj, [from willain.] 
1. Baſe; vile; wicked. 
2, Sorry ; in a familiar ſenſe. | 
Thou art my ſong 1 have partly thy mother's word, partly my 
own opinion; but chiefly a wi/lanous trick of thine eye doth war- 
rant me, Shakeſpcare. 


3. It is uſed by Shakeſpeare to exaggerate any thing 


deteſtable. 
We ſhall loſe our time, 
And all be turn'd to barnacles or apes, 
With forcheads willanoue low, 
Vr'LLANOUSLY. adv. [from willanous,} Wickedly ; 
baſely, | 

The wandering Numidian falſified bis faith, and willamorſly flew 

Selymes the king, as he was bathing himſelf, K nolles. 
Vi'LLanovINEss, 1. /. from willanous,] Baſeneſs; 
wiekedneſs. g 
ViLLany. . J. [from villuin ; willennie, old French, ] 
1. Wickednels ; baſeneſs ; depravity ; groſs atrocioul- 
neſs, | 
Truſt not thoſe cunning waters of his eyes; 
For wi//any is not without fuch a rheum 
And he, long traded in it, makes it ſeem 
Like rivezs of remorſe and innocence. Shakeſprare. 
He is the prince's jeſterz and the commendation is not in his 
wit, but in his ny. Shakeſpeare. 
2. A wicked action; a crime. 
plural, : 

No willany, no flagitlous ation was ever yet committed, but a 

lie was firſt or laſt the principal engine to eftect it. South, 
Such willanics rous'd Horace into wrath 3 
And *'tix more noble to purſue his path, 
than an old tale, \ Dryden. 
VIV UAH eK adj, [villaticur, Lat.] Belonging to vil- 
lages, 
Evening dragon came, 
Aſſallant on the perche« rooſts, Bs 
And neſts in order rang'd, 
Of tame witlatich towls Bitton. 
FILLI, v. A. [Latin.] In anatomy, are the ſame. as 
fibres; and in botany, {mall hairs like the grain of 
laſh or ſhag, with which, as a kind of exereſcence, 
ome trees do abound, x Quincy, 
Vi'iiovs. adj, | willgus, Lat.] Shaggy; rough; 
furry, | ; 

The liquor of the ſtomach, which with faſting grow: ſharp, and 
the quick ſenſation of the inward wilfous coat of the ſtomach, feem 
to be the cauſe of the (evle of hunger. Arbutbnet. 

Vinintovs, 4 . [wimineus, Latin,] Made of twigs, 

As in the hive's [miners dome 

Ten thouſand haves enjoy their home 3 

Each does her (tudious ation vary, \ | 

To go aud come, to fetch and carry, Prior. 

VIINCIBLE, a. [trom vi , Lat.] Conquerable; 
n | 2 6 

o not ne in (pliit, and well aſſured that ſhortneſs of pro- 

viſion would in a ſhort time draw the feditious to ſhorter limits, 

drew his (word, Hayward, 

Bec aud *twas abſolutely in my power to have attended more 
heedtully, there was liberty in the principle, the miſtake which 
Influenced the ation way winches Nerris, 

Vincinigniss. . / [from wincible,) I.inbleneſs to 
be overcome, Dictionary. 

Viincerunn, n lu, Lat.] A binding. Batley, 

VinpiMiAl. 4%. [windemia, Latin.) Belonging to 
a vintage, 

Je Vinoun MIAT. v. u. 
ther the vintage. 

Now v/ndewiatey, and take your bees towards the expiration of 
this month, Kwelyn, 

VI DIEMIATIOR. 2. J [vindema, Lat.] 8 ay- 
thering. | a ailey. 

| 97. VIN IC ATE. V, a, [ windico, Lat.] 

1. Jo juſtity ; to ſupport 3 to maintain, 

Where the 1e(pondent denies any propofition, the opponent muſt 
Mey dete and confirm that propoſition; J. e. he mult make 
that propelition the concluſion of his next ſyllogilm, 


[vindemia, Latin.) To ga- 


Watti's Improvement of the Mind. | 


2. 'To revenge; to avenge, 

We oughi'! have addod, how far an holy war Is to be purſued ; 
whether to enforce a now belict, and ty windicate or punch inf 
delity. Bacon, 
Man is vt more inclinable to oboy God than man; but God is 

more powertul to enge tulyection, and to vindicate rebellion, 
Pearfen on the Creed, 
The more numerous the oftenders are, the more his juſtice is 


concerned th windicate the aftronts J. 
Aſlkruble vurs, and all the Theban race, 
To vinmiiate on Athens thy diſgrace, Dryden. 


4. To aſtert ; to claim with efficacy. 


Never any tonch'd upon this way, which our poet Jah has“ 


windicated to hindelt. Drydin's Preface to Ovid, 
The beauty of this town, w'thout a fleet, 
From all the world (hall «indicare hor trades Dryden. 


4. To clear ; to protect trom cenſure. 

God's ways of dealing with vs are by propoſition of terrors 
and promiſes. To thele de added the authority of the commander. 
windhated from our neglect by the interpotition of the greateit 
lens and wonders, In the hands of his prophets, and of his Son. 

| Hammond, 
1 may aſlert etecnal providence, 
Aktes. 


Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. | 


In this ſenſe it has a 


VIO 


Vin ies rIOR. 2. / [vindication, Fr. from windicate.) 
Defence ; aſſertion ; juſtification. | 
This is no windication of her conduct. She ſtill actes a mean 
part, and, through fear, becomes an accomplice in endeavouring 
to betray the Greeks. Broome. 
Vinpi'carTive. adj, [from vindicatt.] Revengeful; 


given to revenge, 
He, in heat of action, 
Is more windicative than jealous love. Shakeſpeare. 
Publick revenges are for the moſt part fortunate z but in private 
revenges it is not ſo, Findicative perſons live the life of witches, 
who, as they are miſchievous, ſo end they unfortunate. Bacon. 
bY The fruits of aduſted choler, and the evaporations of a vindicat ive 
ſpirit, bs : . Hawel. 
Do not two many believe no zeal to be ſpiritual, but what is cen- 
rigus of windicative ? whereas no zeal is ſpiritual, that is not 
alſo charitable, Spratt's Sermons. 
Diſtinguiſh betwixt a paſſion purely wvindicative, and 1 coun- 
ſels where divine juſtice avenges the innocent. L'Eftrange. 
VinpicaroR. n. / [from vindicate.] One who vin- 


dicates ; an aſſertor. 

He treats tyranny, and the vices attending it, with the utmoſt 
rigour z and conſequently a noble ſoul is better pleaſed with a jea- 
lous windicator of Roman liberty, than with a temporizing poet. 

Vi/npicaTORY, adj. [from windicator.] 


1. Punitory ; performing the office of vengeance, 
The afflitions of Job were no windicatory puniſhments to take 
vengeance of his ſins, but probatory chaſtiſements to make trial of 
his graces. Bramball's Anjawer to Hobbes, 


2. Defenſory z juſtikcatory. ; 
Vinoi'cTivs. adj. [from vindicta, Latin.] Given to 


revenge; revengetul. 

1] am windi&ive enough to repel force by force. Dryden. 

Auguſtus was of a nature too windifive, to have contented him- 
ſelf with ſo ſmall a revenge. $1 Dryden. 

Suits are not reparative, but windifive, when they are com- 
menced againſt inſolvent perſons, Kettle cell. 

Vine, n, /; [vinea, Latin.) The plant that bears the 
grape. 

Ihe flower conſiſts of many leaves placed in a regular order, and 
expanding in form of a roſe: the ovary, which is ſituated jn the 
bottom of the flower, becomes a round fruit, full of juice, and 
contains many ſmall ſtones in each. The tree is climbing, ſeng- 

ing forth claſpers at the joints, by which. it faſtens itſelf to what 
plant ſtands near it, and the fruit is produced in bunches, The 
ſpecies are, 1. The wild vine, commonly called the clatet grape, 
2. The July grape. 3. The Corinth grape, vulgarly called the 
currant grape. 4. The parſley-leaved grape. 5. The miller's grape. 
This is called the Burgundy in England : the leaves of this fort 
are very much powdered with white in the ſpring, from whence it 


Pineau, and at Orleans, Auverna: it makes very good wine, 
7. The white chaſſelas, or royal mulcadine: it is a large white 
grape: the juice is very rich, 8. The black chaflelas, or black 
mulcadine: the juice is very rich. 9. The red chaſſelas, or red 
muſcadine, 10. The burlake grape. 11. The white muſcat, or 
white Frontiniac. 12. The red Frontiniac. 13. The black Fron- 
tiniac. 14. The damaſk grape. 15. The white ſweet water. 
16. The black ſweet water. 17. The white muſcadine, 18. The 
raiſin grape. 19. The Greek grape. 20, The pearl grape. 
21, The St. Peter's grape, or heſperlan. 22+ The malmſey grape. 
23. The malmſey muſcadine, 24. The red Hamburgh grape. 


grape, 27, The white muſcat, or Frontiniac of Alexandria; called 
alſo the Jeruſalem muſcat and groſs muſcat. 28, 'The red muſcat, 
or Frontiniac of Alexandria. 29. 'The white melie grape, 30. The 
white morillon. 31. The Alicant grape. 32. The white Auver- 
nat. 33. The grey Auvernat, 34+ The raiſin muſcat. The late 
duke ot 'Vulcany, who was very curious in collecting all the forts of 
Italian and Greek grapes into his vineyards, was poſleſled of up- 


wards of three hundred ſeveral varieties. Miller. 
The wine-prop elm, the poplar never dry, Fairy Quecn. 

In her days every man thall eat in ſafety, 
Under his own wine, what he plants, Shakeſpeare, 


The captain left of the poor to be wine-drefſers, 
Depending wines the ſhelving cavern ſereen, 
With purple cluiters bluſhing through the green, Pope, 
Vingyre'TTRR, . / [from vine and fret.] A worm 
that eats vine leaves. 
VII NT GAR. n. /. [winaigre, French. ] 
1. Wine grown ſour ; eager wine. 


Vinegar is made by ſetting the veſlel of wine againſt the hot ſun; 
and therefore vinegar will not burn, much of the finer parts being 
exhaled, | Bacon, 

Heav'n's bleſt beam turns winegar more ſour, Pope. 
2. Any thing really or metaphorically ſour. 
| Some laugh like parrots at a bag-piper, 
And others of ſuch winegar aipeR, 8 
That they 'll not ſhow their teeth in way of ſmile. Shabeſp. 


VixnnEWBD, or Finney. adj. Mouldy. Ainſworth. 


2 Kings, xxv. 


. planted with vines. 
Let us not live in France; let us quit all, 

And give our vineyards to a barb'rous people, Shakeſpeare, 

Though ſome had ſo furfeited in the wineyards, and with the 

wines, that they had been lett behind, the genervlity of the Spa- 

- niar4s ſent them all home again. Clarendon, 

Vi'xnous, adj, [from winum, Latin.] Having the qua- 

lities of wine; conſiſting of wine. | 


The motion of the oily drops may be in part due to ſome-par- 
tial ſolution made by the winows ſpirit, Ble. 
| | Water will imbibe 
The ſmall remains of ſpirit, and acquire 
A wineus flavour, Philips. 


Vi'xTaAGE, . J. [vinage, Fr.] The produce of the vine 
tor the year, | 


The beſt wines are in the drieſt vi-taper. Bacon. 
Our firſt ſucceſs in war make Bacchus crown, 
And halt the vintage of the year our own. Waller. 


Vi'xntTacrtr. . / [from wintage.] He who gathers 
the vintage. Ainſavorth, 
Vi'ntNes, . / [from vinum, Lat.] One who ſells wine. 
The vintrer may draw what religion he plcaſes. Heorvel, 
"The winter, by mixing —.— wich his wines, deſtroys more 
lives than any malignant diſeaſe, Swiſt. 
Vi'nTRy, #. / The place where wine is fold. Ae. 
Vi'ou, . % |[wolle, Fr. wiela, Ital.] A ſtringed in- 
ſuument of muſick. 
My tongue's uſe is to me no more, 
Than an unſtringed viel, or a harp. Sha Fes 
To \train a ſtring, top it with the finger, as in the necks of 
lutes and vt. Bacon. 
The trembling lute ſome touch, ſome ſtrain the wio/ beſt, 
| Drayton. 
2 the reſt Cremona's trump doth ſound z 
Me ſofter airs befit, and fofter ſtrings 
Of lute, or viel, till more apt for mournful things. Ailton. 


Vior ant. adj, [from wislabilic, Lat.] Such as may 
be violated or hurt, 
Viowa'crovs. ej, [from wiela, Lat.] Reſembling 


And windicate the ways of God tv nan, 


violets, 
9 


had the name of miller's grape. 6. Is what is called in Burgundy 


25. The black Hamburgh, or warmer grape. 26. The Switzerland | 


4. Aſſailant; acting by force. 


VIX I VAR D. u. /. [ pinge and, Saxon.] A ground 


To VI“oI ATR. . a. [ violo, Lat.] 
1. To injure; to hurt. 


I queſtion thy bold entrance, 

Employ'd to wielare the Neep of thoſe 
Whoſe dwelling God hath planted here in bliſs 
Kindneſs for man, and pity for his fate, : 

May mik with bliſs, and yet not wielate, © 

| Ceaſe 
To know, what known will wiolate thy peace. 

2. To infringe ; to break any thing venerable 
Some of wio/ated vows s 
"Twixt the ſouls of friend and friend. State 
Thoſe offences which are by their ſperial qualities breach Upon 
pernatural laws, do alſo, for that they are generally evil wala 74 
general N principle of reaſon, Which willeth univerſally 8 
trom evil. a 1 
Thoſe reaſonings which, by violating common ſenſe, hong et 
vert every principle of rational beliet, to ſap the founcatio — 
truth and ſcience, and to leave the mind expoſed to all the i rn 
ſcepticiſm, : | N 
3. To injure by jirreverence. 1915 ” 
d wiolate my own arm rather than a church, 


I wy B 
| orhia to violate the ſacred fruit, Mit 
4. To raviſh; to deRower, 
The Sabine's violated charms ö 
Obſcur'd the glory of his riſing arms. Price 
Viota"TiOon: . /. [wiolatio, Lat.] ö 


1. Infringement or injury of ſomething ſacted or Ye. 
netable. 

Their right concelt that to perjury vengeance is 
without good effect, as touching the courſe of the 
feared the wilful via tion of oaths, 

Men, who had no other guide but their reaſon, 
winlation of an oath to be a great crime. 

2. Rape; the act of deſlowering. 
If your pure maidens fall into the hand 
Of hot and forcing wis/ation. 


Sbale 
VIoLA “TOR. . / [violator, Lat.] ni 


1. One who injures or infringes ſomething ſacred, 
May ſuch places, built for divine worſhip, derive a blefling u 
the head of the builders, as laſting as the curſe that never taily to 
reſt upon the ſacrilegious violators of them | South, 
2. A raviſher. | 
| Angelo is an adult'rous thief, 
An hypocrite, a virgin violator. ba 
How Poly ſhe ſubjeR herſelf to the violator's ee 
ſults! Clariſſa 
Vi'or.tnce. n / [violentia, Latin.] | 
1. Force; ſtrength applied to any purpoſe. 
| To be impriſon'd in the viewleſs wind, 
And blown with reſtleſs violence about. 
All the elements 
At leaſt had gone to wreck, difturb'd and torn 
With violence of this conflict, had not ſoon 
1h' Eternal hung his golden ſcales. 
2. An attack; an aſſault; a murder. 
A noiſe did ſcare me from the tomb 
And ſhe, too deſperate, would not go with me: 
But, as it ſeems, did violence on herſelf. Shakeſpeare, 
3- Outrage ; unjuſt force, 8 
Griev'd at his heart, when looking down he ſaw 
The whole earth fill'd with violence; and all fleth 
Corrupting each their way. Milton 's Paradiſe Lift 
4. Eagerneſs; vehemence. + 
| That ſeal 
Vou aſk for with ſuch violence, the king 
With his own hand gave me, Shakeſpeare, 
5. Injury; infringement. 
We cannot, without offering wielence to all records divine and hu- 
man, deny an univerſal deluge, Burnet, 
6. Forcible de floration. 
Viol ENT. adj. [violentus, Lat.] 
1. Foreible; acting with ſtrength. 
A violent croſs wind blows, 
2. Produced, or continued by force. 
The poſture we find them in, according to his doctrine, muſt be 
looked upon as unnatural and violent; and no violent ſtate can be 
perpetual. | Burnct, 
3- Not natural, but brought by force. 
Conqueror death diſcovers them ſcarce menz 
Violent or ſhameful death their due reward, 


Minh 
Dryden 
dope 


due, was not 
ir lives, who 


Hecker, 
conſider ed the 
Adin, 


Shakeſpeare, 


Milton, 


Milton, 


' Miltens 


Some vient hands were laid on Humphry's life. 
A foe ſubtile or wiolent, . 

5. Unſeaſonably vehement. 
We might be reckoned fierce and violent, to tear away that, 
which, if our mouths did condemn, our conſciences would ſtorm 
and repine thereat. | | Hooler. 
The covetous extortioner ſhould remember, that ſuch wiolits 
ſhall not take heaven, but hell, by forces Decay of Pic. 

6. Extorted ; not voluntary. 

How ſoon unſay 
Vows made in pain, as wielent and void! .. Mu. 
VroLenTLY. adv. [from violent. With force; 


forcibly ; vehemently. 
lemperately proceed to what you 
Thus v ntiy redreſs. 
Flame burneth more violently towards the ſides, 


Shateſp. 
Milton. 


would 
Shakeſpeare's Coriolaruts 
than in the midſt, 
Acts. 
Ancient privileges muſt not, without great neceſſities, be re- 
voked, nor tortoitures be exacted wiolently, nor penal laws urged d- 
gorouſly, Taylor's Rule of living holy. 
Viol RT. #. , [violette, Fr. viola, Lat.] A flower. 
It hath a polypetalous anomalous flower, ſomewhat reſembling 
the papilionaccous flower; for its two upper petals repreſent the 
ſtandard, the two fide ones the wings; but the lower one, which 
ends in a tail, reſembles the iris. Out of the empalement ariſes | 
the pointal, which be-omes a three-cornered fruit opening into 
three parts, and full of roundith leeds, There ate nine . 
When daifies pied, and vicleti blue, 
Do paint the meadows much bedight. 
Sweet echo, ſweeteſt nymph that liv'ſt unſeen, 
Ny ſow Meander's margent green, | _ 
Aud in the wiolrt-embroider'd vale. Miter. 
It alters not our ſimple idea, whether we think that blue be in 
the a dolle itſelf, or in our mind only; and only the power 2 
ducing it by the texture of its parts, to be in the vicet itſelf. 
Vrouin, #. / [vielen, Fr. from viel.] A fiddle; ® 


ſtringed inſtrument of muſick. 
Praiſe with timbrels, organs, flutes 5 
Praiſe with violins and lutes. 
Sharp violins ee : 
Their jealous pangs and deſperation, 
For the fair diſdainful dame. Dada. 


, 4 J. 
vrot is r. 1. , [from viel.] A player on the viol | 
VIOLONCE LLO. . J. (icuan. A ſtringed inſtru 

ment of muſick. | 


VIPER. „. / [vipera, Latin.] | 3 
1. A ſerpent of xa (pecies which brings 1 young 


Sha kelpear 6 


Sad. 


| alive of which many are poiſonous. A vie 


| eame out of the heat, and faſtened on his hand. 
he A4 unit, 3. 
He'll gall of aſps with thirſty lips ſuck. in; 
The wiper's deadly teeth ſhall pierce his ſkin. Sandys. 
Viper-catchers have a remedy, in which they place ſuch great 
conſidence, as to be no more afraid of the bite of a wiper, than of 
4 common puncture. This is no other than axungia viperina, pre- 
{ently rubbed into the wound, Derbam. 
2. Any thing miſchievous, | 
y Where is this wiper, 
That would depopulate the city, and | 
Be every map himſelf? Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
vir ERINE. adj, [ viperinus, Lat.) Belonging to a 
viper. : : : : 
VireROUS. adj, [vipereus, Lat. from wiper.) Having 
the qualities of a wiper, 
My tender years can tell, 
Civil diſſention is a wvip*rous worm, 


'That gnaws the bowels of the commonwealth, Shakeſpeare, 
We are peremptory to diſpatch | 
This vip'rous traitor, Shakeſpeare. 


Some wip'rous critick may bereave 
Th' opinion of thy worth for ſome defect. Daniel's Muſoph. 
Virer's buglo/s. 1. J. [echium, Lat.] A plant. 
Each flower is ſucceeded by four ſeeds, which are in form of a 
wiper's head. | Miller, 
VieeR's graſs. u. ſ. [ ſcorzonera, Lat.] A plant. 
IRA GO. n. /. [Latin.] 
1. A female warriour; a woman with the qualities of 
a man. | 
Melpomene is repreſented like a wirago or manly lady, with a 


majeſtic and grave countenance, Peacham. 
To arms ! to arms! the fierce wirago cries, 
And ſwift as lightning to the combat flies. Pope. 


2. It is commonly uſed in deteſtation for an impudent 


turbulent woman. 
VIX ELAY. . / [wirelay, wirelai, Fr.] 


A ſort of 


little ancient French poem, that conſiſted only of two | 


rhymes and ſhort verſes, with ſtops, L' Acad. 
The mournful mule in mirth now liſt ne maſk, 
As ſhe was wont in youngth and ſummer days ; 
But it thou algate luſt like wire/ays, 
And looſer ſongs of love to underſong. 
'The band of flutes began to play, 
To which a lady ſung a wirelay : 
And ſtill at every clote ſhe would repeat 
The burden of the ſong, The daiſy is ſo ſweets D 


© Spenſer, 


den. ; 
Vi'RENT., adj. [wvirens, Lat.] Green; not faded. 


In theſe, yer freſh and wirent, they carve out the figures of men 
and women. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Vik Gk. n. / [virga, Lat. better verge, from verge, 
French.) A dean's mace, 
Suppoſe him now a dean compleat, 
Devout!y | Ming in his ſeat ; 
The filver wirge, with decent pride, 
Stuck underneath his cuſhion fide. 
VIRGIN. . /. [vierge, Fr. wirgo, Lat.] 
1. A maid; a woman unacquainted with men, 
This aſpect ot mine hath tear'd the valiant ; 
The belt regarded w;rgins of our clime 


Have lov'd it too. 

| Senſeleſs bauble ! 

Art thou a feodary for this act, and look'ſt 

So wirgin-like without ? Shakeſpeare's Cymbcline, 
The damſel was very fair, and a virgin. Geneſis, xxiv. 16. 

Angelo is an adult'rous thief, 
An hypoctite, a wirgin violator. Shakeſpeare. 
Much leſs can that have any place, 


Swift, 


Shakeſpeare, 


At which a wirgin hides her face, Cinvley, 
2. A woman not a mother, Unuſual, 
Likeſt to Ceres in her prime, 
Yet virgin of Proferpina from Joyg. | Milton, 


3. Any thing untouched or unmingled ; any thing 
pure; as, virgin honey. 

Tapers of whice wax, commonly called virgin wax, burn with 
leſs ſmoke than common yellow wax, Boyle. 

I have found virgin earth in the peat-marſhes of Cheſhire, 
4 Woodward. 
Below the upper was a deep bed of ſand only, which I weighed, 
together with the wirgin-mould, Derbam. 
4. The ſign of the zodiac in which the ſun is in Auguſt. 
Thence down amain by Leo and the Virgin. ton, 
Via dix. adj, Befitting a virgin; ſuitable to a vir- 

gin; maidenly, | | 

Can you blame her then, being a maid, yet roſed over with the 


virgin crimſon of modeſty, if the deny the appearance of a naked | 


blind boy ? Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
What ſays the ſilver with her virgin hue ? Shakeſpeare. 

| With eaſe a brother overcame 
The formal decencies of wirgin ſhame, Convley. 


As I look upon you all to be ſo many great bleſſings of a married 
fate; ſo 1 leave it to your choice, either to do as 1 have done, or 
to alpire after higher degrees of pertection in a virgin ſtate of * 

aww. 
To Vi'RGiN, v. n. [a cant word.] To play the virgin. 
A kits | 

. Long as my exile, ſweet as my revenge, 

I carricd from thce, my dear; and my true lip 

Hath wirgin'd it eber ſince. Shakeſpeare's Coriclanus. 
VIX GIS AI. adj, [from virgin.] Maiden; maidenly ; 

pertaining to a virgin. 

On the earth more fair was never ſeen, 

Of chaſtity and honour wirginal. | Fairy Queen, 
Tears wirgiral 

Shall be to me even as the dew to fire; 

And beauty, that the tyrant ott reclaims, 

Shall to my flaming wrath be oil and flax, Shakeſpeare. 

Purity is a ſpecial part of this ſuperſtructure, reſtraining of all 
defires of the fleſh within the known limits of conjugal or wirgina/ 
chaſtity, Hammond's Fundamentals, 

To VI'RGINAL, v. .n. To pat; to ſtrike as on the 
virginal, A cant word, | 
Still wvirginalling upon thy palm. 
VI GI NAL. n. J [more uſually erf 
inſtrument ſo called, becauſe commonly u 
ladies. 

The muſician hath produced two means of ſtraining ſtrings. 
"The one is ſtopping them with the finger, as in the necks of lutes 
and viele; the other is the ſhortnels of the ſtring, as in harps and 
Virgina : Bacon. 

VIX GIN IT y. n. . [virginitas, Lat.] Maidenhead ; 
unacquaintance with man. 
You do impeach your modeſty too much, 
To truſt the opportunity of night, 
And the ilt counſel of a deſert place, 
With the rich worth of your virginicy. Shakeſpeare. 

Natural virginity of itfelf is not a ſtate more acceptable to God ; 
but that which is choſen in order to the conveniencies ot religion, 
and ſeparation from worldly incumbrances. Taylor. 


V URILE, adj, ¶ virilit, Lat.] Belonging to man; not 
puerile; not feminine. 


Shakeſpeare. 
A muſical 
ed by young 


VIR 


Vi RI'LY TY, 1. 
rile. 
1. Manhood; character of man. 
| The lady made generous advances to the borders of virility. 
Rantbler, 


2. Power of procreation, 


The great elimactericaſ was paſt, before they begat children, or 
gave any teſtimony of their wvirility ; for none begat children before 
the age of ſixty-five, Brown. 
|VigwrLion, #, /. properly wermilion, A red colour. 

Egle, the taireit Nais of the flood, 

l With a wermilion dye his temples ſtain'd. 
Via TVT. adj, [wirtuel, Fr. from wirtue.] aving 

the efficacy without the ſenſible or material part. 

Metalline waters have virtual cold in them. Put therefore wood 
into ſmith's water, and try whether it will not harden, Bacon. 
Heat and cold have a wirtual tranſition, without communication 
of ſubſtance, | 
Love not the heav'nly ſpirits ? And how their love 

Expreſs they ? by looks only ? or, do they mix 
Irradiance ? wirtwal, or immediate work | | Milton, 

Every kind that lives, 
Fomented by his virtual pow'r, and warm'd. Milton, 
Neither an actual or virtual intention of the mind, but only that 
which may be gathered from the outward acts. Stilling fleet. 
VIX TVA“LIT V. u. J [from virtual.] Efficacy. 

In one grain of corn there lieth dormant a wirtuality of many 

other, and from thence ſometimes proceed an hundred ears, 
Brown's Vulpar FE rrours, 
[from virtual.) In effect, though 


tt 


Roſcommon. 


Vi'sTUALLY. adv, 
not materially, 
They are virtually contained in other words till continued. 

Hammond's Fundamentals. 

Such is our conſtitution, that the bulk of the people wirtually 

give their approbation to every thing they are bound to obey. Add. 

To VURTUATE. wv. a. [from virtuc.] To make eflica- 

cious, Not uſer. 


lated to the innate heat, and radical moiſture ; or at leaſt wirtuated 
with a power of generating the ſaid eſſentials. Harvey. 
VIRTUE. . /. ¶ virtus, Latin.) 
1. Moral goodneſs: oppoſed to vice. 
Either 1 'm miſtaken, or there is virtue in that Falſtaff, Shak. 
If there 's a power above us, 
And that there is, all nature cries aloud 
Through all her works, he mult delight in virtue, 
And that which he delights in muſt be happy. Addiſon. 
Virtue only makes our bliſs below. Pape. 
The character of prince Henry is improved by Shakoſpeare; and 
through the veil of his vices and irregulatities, we fee a dawn of 
greatneſs and virtue. Shakeſpeare illuſtrated, 
2. A particular moral excellence. 
In Belmont is a lady, 
And ſhe is fair, and, fairer than that word, 
Of wond'rous virtucs. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
| Remember all his wirtues, 
And ſhew mankind that goodneſs is your care. Addiſon. 
3. Medicinal quality. 
| All bleſt ſecrets, 
All you unpubliſh'd wirtues of the earth, g 
Be aidant and remediate. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
The virtuous bezoar is taken from the beaſt that feedech upon 
the mountains; and that without virtue from thoſe that feed in 
the vallies. Bacon, 
4. Medicinal efficacy, | 
An effay writer muſt practiſe the chymical method, and give the 
virtue of a full draught in a few drops. Addiſon. 
5. Efficacy; power. Before virtue is uſed ſometimes 
by and ſometimes in; by in virtue is meant in con e- 
quence of the virtue. 
If neither words nor herbs will do, I'll try ſtones ; for there 's a 
virtue in them. L' Eftrange. 
Where there is a full purpoſe to pleaſe God, there, what a man 
can do, ſhall, by virtue thereof, be accepted. South, 


certainly follows from the premiſes. Locle. 
This they ſhall attain, partly in virtue of the promiſe made by 
God; and partly in virtue of piety. Atterbury. 
He uſed to travel through Greece, by virtue of this fable, which 
procured him reception in all the towns. Addiſon. 

6. Acting power, | 
' Jeſus knowing that virtue had gone out of him, turned him 
about. : Mark, Vs 30. 
7. Secret agency; efficacy, without viſible or material 

action. 

She moves the body, which ſhe doth poſſeſs ; 

Yet no part toucheth, but by virtuc's touch. 

8. Bravery ; valour, | 
Truſt to thy ſingle virtue; for thy ſoldiers 

Took their diſcharge. Shakeſpeave's King Lear. 

The conqueſt of Paleſtine with ſingular wirtue they performed, 
and held that kingdom ſome few generations, Raleigh, 
9. Excellence; that which gives excellence. 

In the Greek ports, as allo in Plautus, the economy of poems 
is better obſerved than in Terence; who though: the ſole grace 
and virtue of their fable, the ſticking in of ſentences, as ours do the 
forcing in of jeſts. : Ben Jonſon. 

10. One of the orders of the celeſtial hierarchy. 
| Thrones, dominations, princedoms, virtues, powers. Milt. 
A winged virtue rh oh etherial ſky, 
From orb to orb unwearied doſt thou fly, Tickel, 
Vi'RTUELESS. adj, [from virtue. 
1. Wanting virtue; deprived of virtue. 5 
2. Not having efficacy; without operating qualities. 

All ſecond cauſes, together with nature herſelt, without that 
operative faculty which God gave them, would become altogether 
lilent, virtueleſs, and dead. Raleigh. 

Virtueleſs ſhe wiſh'd all herbs and charms, 
Wherewith falſe men increaſe their patients' harms. Fairfax 

Some would make thoſe glorious creatures wirtueleſs. HakewUll, 

VIRTUO'SO. n. / [Italian.] A magkille antique 
or natural curioſities; a man ſtgdious of paiat 


ſtatuary, or architecture. 
Methinks thoſe generous wirturſi dwull in a higher region than 
other mortals. Glanville, 
_ Virtuoſo, the Italians call a man who loves the noble arts, and is 
a critick in them. And among(t our French painters, the word 
vertucuæ is underſtood in the ſame ſignification. den. 
This building was beheld with admiration by the wirtuefi of that 
time. Tatler. 
Showers of rain are now met with in every water-work ; and the 
wirtuoſos of France covered a little vault with artificial ſnow. Add. 
VI'RTUOUS. adj. [from virtue.] 
1. Morally good: applied to perſons and practices. 
If his occaſion were not wirtuous, 
I ſhould not urge it half ſo faithfully, Shakeſpeare. 
Virtusui and holy, be thou conqueror. Shakeſpeare. 
What ſhe wills to do or ſay, 


Davies. 


Is wiſeſt, virtwouſeſt, diſcreeteſt, beſt, Milton. 
Favour'd of heav'n, who findes 

One wirtuous rarely found, 

That in domeſtick good combines: 

Happy chat houſe | his way to peace is ſmooth. Milton. 


. viriliti, Fr. virilitat, Lat. from vi- 


Bacon, | 


Potable gold ſhould be endued with a capacity of being affimi-= | 


They are not ſure, by virtue of 1yllogitm, that the concluſion | 


which is 
—heard of amongſt us till Henry VI. his days. 


Since there is that neceſlity of it for God's ſervice, and all u- 
' fucus ends, it cannot in its own nature be à thing offenſive and un- 
lawtul to us.  ' Kattleworths 
2. [Applied to a woman.] Chaſte a 

Miitreſs Ford, the modeſt wife, the virtuous creature, that hath 

the jealous fool to her huſband! 2 . 
3. Done in conſequence of moral goodneſs, | 

Nor love is always of a vicious kind, 

But oft to virtuous acts inflames the mind. Dryden. 
Confider how often, how powerfully you are called to a virtuous 
life, and what great and glorious things God has done tor you, and 
to make you in love with every thing that can promote his glory. 


4+ Efficacious ; powerful. | 
Before her gates, hill-wolves and lions lay; 
Which, with her virtuous drugs ſo tame ſhe made, 
That wolf, nor lion, would one man invade. 
With one wirtuous touch, th' arch-chemic ſun 
Produces, with terreſtrial humour mix'd, 
Here in the dark, fo many precious things. __ 
5. Having wonderful or eminent propekies. 
Out of his hand 
That virtuous ſteel he rudely ſnatch'd away. 
Lifting up his virmwous aff on high, 
He ſmote the ſea, which calmed was with ſpeed, 1 
He own'd the wirtuous ring and glaſs | tons 
6. Having medicinal qualities, kd; of 
Some obſerve that there is a virtuous bezoar, and another with- 
out virtue; the wirtuous is taken from the beaſt that feedeth where 
there are theriacal heibs z and that without virtue, from thoſe that 


Chapman. 


Milton. 


* 


feed where no ſuch herbs are. . Bacon. 
The ladies ſought around 5 
For virtuous herbs; which gather'd from the ground, f 


„ They ſquees'd the juice, and cooling ointment made, 'Dryd. 
VU &TUOUSLY. adv, [from wirtzous.) In a virtuous 


manner; according to the rules of virtue. 

The gods are my witneſſes, I deſire to do virtuouſly. 

In ſum, they taught the world no leſs wvirtuoufly how to 
they had done before how to live. | 

They that mean wirtuouſly, and yet do ſo, 
The devil their virtue tempts not, thay tempt 

Not from gray hairs authority doth flow, | 
Nor from bald heads, nor from a wrinkled brow z 1 
But our paſt life, when wvirtuouſly ſpent, wap 2 
Muſt to our age thoſe happy fruits preſent, { Denham, 

The coffeeman has a little daughter four years old, who has been 
virtuouſly educated, ' Addiſon. 

VrRTuousNess, u. J. [from wirtuour.] The ſtate or 
character of being virtuous, 

Many other adventures are intermeddled ; as the love of Brito- 
mert, aud wvirtzouſneſs of Belphæbe; and the laſcivioulneſs. of Hele- 
nora. Spenſer. 

VieulenGs. J. /. [from virulent.) Mental poiſon 
Vir ULENCY. F malignity ; acrimony of temper; 
bitterneſs, | 

Diiputes in religion are mingled with wirulency and bitterneſs. 

| | Decay F Piety. 

Men by unworthy malice and impotent wirulence had highly 
diſobliged him. . 

It inſtils into their minds the utmoſt wirulence, inſtead of that 
charity which is the perfection and ornament of religion. Addiſon. 

"The whigs might eaſily have maintained a majority among the 
clergy, if they had not too much encouraged intemperance of 
ſpeech, and virulence of pen, in the moſt proſtitute of their 21 

wifts 
Vi'RULENT, adj. [wvirulent, Fr. virulentus, Latin.) 
1. Poiſonous; venemous. ; 
2. Poiſoned in the mind; bitter; malignant. 

Vi RULENTLY. adv. [from virulent.] Malignantly; 
with bitterneſs, | | 
Vi'SaGE. . J. [vi/age, Fr, viſaggio, Italian.) Face 
countenance z look. It is now rarely uſed but with 
ſome ideas of diſlike or horrour. 

Phebe doth behold 
Her filver vage in the wat'ry glaſs, | 
Decking with liquid pearl the bladed graſs. Shakeſpeare. 

When ſhe ſhall hear this of thee, with her nails 


die, than 
Hookers 


heav'n« | Shak. 


She Il flea thy wolfith viſage. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Whereto ſerves mercy, : 
But to confront the wiſage of offence > Shakeſpeare's Hamlet, 


With hoſtile frown, 


And viſage all inflam'd, firſt thus began. Milton. 
By the rout, that made the hideous roar, | 
His gory wiſage down the ſtream was ſent ; 
Down the ſwift Hebrus to the Leſbian ſhore. Milton. 
Love and beauty ſtill that viſage grace; 
Death cannot fright em from their wonted place. Waller. 


To VI'SCERATE. v. a. [viſcera, Latin.) To embowel ; 
to exentrate. 

VI'SCID. adj. [viſcidus, Latin.) Glutinous ; tenacious, 

ViscroiTy, 2. / [from wiſcid.] 

1. Glutinouſneſs ; tenacity ; ropineſs. 

This motion in ſome human creatures may be weak, in reſpect 
to the wj/cidity of what is taken, ſo as not to be able ty propel it. 
Arbutbnot. 
2. Glutinous concretion. | : 

Catharticks of mercurials precipitate the wiſcidities by 8 45 
ticity. yer. 

Visco'sITY, n. J. [viſceite, Fr. from viſcous.) 
1. Glutinouſneſs ; tenacity. | 

The air being mixed with the animal fluids, determines their 

condition as to rarity, denſity, wiſceſity, tenuit y. Arbutbrot. 
2. A glutinous ſubſtance, 

A tenuous emanation, or, continued effluvium, after ſome diſ- 
tance, retracteth unto itſelf, as is obſervable in drops of ſyrups, 
and ſeminal wiſco/itie. Brown's Vulgar Errours 

VISCOUNT. ./ [wicecomes, Latin.] 

V\ſcount ſignifies as much as ſheriff; between which two words 
there is no other difference, but that the one comes trom our con- 
querors the Normans, and the other from our anceſtors the Sax- 
ons. Viſcount alſo ſignifies a degree of nobiliry next to an en, 

an old nams of office, but a new one of digaity, 15 
C. 10. 
Visco'unTEss, 1. /; [from viſcount. Viſceuut and 
viſcounteſi are pronounced wicount and wicounte/s.] 
The lady of a viſcount; a peereſs of the fourth 
order. 
Vi'scous. adj. [viſquenx, Fr. viſceſus, Lat.] Gluti- 
nous; ſticky ; tenacious. 


The cauſe of the ſcouring virtue of nitre is, that it hath a 
ſubtile ſpirit, which ſevereth and divideth any thing that is foul and 


wviſcruse Bacon, 
Holly is of fo wiſccus a juice as they make dird-lime of the 
bark. | Bacon, 


VIsIIITLI TY. . , [vifibilite, Fr. from wifible.) 
1. The ſtate or quality of being perceptible by the eye. 
The colours of outward objects brought into a darkened room, 
do much d-pend for their viſibility upon the dimnels of the ligte 
they are beheld by. | Foyle, 
2. State of being apparent, or openly diſcoverable; 
couſpicuouſneſs. 


They 


VIS 


They produced this as an inſtance agaluſt the perpetual viſibility 
of the — and be bringe it to prove that it ceaſed to be a 
true church, Stilling fleet, 
In thele, the vj/bilizy and example of our virtues Will chiefly 
conſiſt, 2 R.gers's Sermons, 
VISIBLE, ». J. Perceptibility by the eye. 
Vifibles work a looking-glafs, which is like the pupll of 
the eye z and audibley Ton the places of echo, which reſemble 
the cavern of the ear, Bacon. 


Vi'sints. adj; [vifible, French; wiſibilis, Latin.] 
1. a ++ by the eye, 
n this mounit he appeared ; under this tree 
Stood wiſible z and 1 
Here with him at this fountain talk'd, _ 
Each thought was bir, that roll'd within, | 
As through u cryſtal: caſe the figur'd hours are ſeen . Dryden. 
A long ſeries of anceſtors ſhews the native luſtre with great ad- 
vantage ; but r he degenerate from his line, the leaſt ſpot is vi- 


Milton. 


Fble on ermine. | Dryden. 
What 's true beauty, but fair Virtue's face, 4 
Virtue made wifib/c In outward grace ? Young. 


2. Diſcovered to the eye. | 
II chat the heavens do not their v//ible ſpirits 
Send quickly down to tame the vile offences, 
* Humunity muſt perſoree prey on Itſelf, 
+ Like monſters of the deep, | " Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
3. Apparent; open; conſpicnous, 
' he faEtions at court were greater, or more viſible than before. 


| Clarendon, 
VIsT II EN ISS. 1. /. [from wi/ible,) State or quality 
of being viſible, 


Vi's1BLY. adv. [from wifible.) In a manner percep- 
tible by the eye, 

\ The duy being wifibly governed by the ſun, is a little longer than 
the revolution of the equatorz ſo much as is occaſioned by the 
advance of the ſun la his annual contrary motion along the eclip- 
tick, | Holder. 

By the head we make known more wi/ibly our ſupplications, 
our threatenings : enough to ſee the face, and to underſtand the 
mind at half a word. Dryden. 


VISION. »n. /. [ifion, French; vie, Latin. ] 
1. Sight; the faculty of ſeeing, 

Anatomiſts, When they have taken off from the bottom of the 
eye that outward and moſt thick coat called the dura mater, can 
KS ſee through the thinner coats, the pictures of objects lively 

ainted thereon, And theſe pictures, propagated by motion along 
the fibres of the optick nerves into the brain, are the cauſe of 
wiſion, Newton's Opticks, 

"Theſe theorems being admitted into opties, there would be ſcope 
enough of handling that ſcience eee ee after a new man- 
ner z not only by teaching thoſe things which tend to the perfec- 
tion of on, but alſo by determining mathematically all kinds of 
phenomena of colours which could be produced by refractions. 


. Newton's Opticks. 
2. The act of ſeeing, 
Vſion in the next lite is the perfeQing of faith in this; or faith 
here ls turned into viſion there, as hope into enjoying. 
Hammond's Prattical Catechiſm. 
3. A ſupernatural appearance ; a ſpeQre ; a phantom, 
The day ſeems long, but night is odious ; 


No (leep, but dreams z no dreamy, but hen range. Sidney. 
Laſt night the very gods ſhew'd me a viſion. Shakeſpeare. 
God's mother deigned to appear to me z 
And, In a ien, full of majeſty 2 

Will'd me to leave my baſe vacation, Sbateſp. Henry VI. 

| Him God vouchſaf d 
To call by wiffon, from his father's houſe, 
Into a land which he will ſhew him. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 


4+ A dream; ſomething ſhewn in a dream. A dream 
2 to a ſleeping, a viſion may happen to a 
- waking man. A dream is ſuppoſed natural, a viſion 
miraculous ; but they are confounded, 
His dream returns z his friend appears again 2 
The murd'rer 's come; now help, or 1 am ſlain ! 
"Twas but a % os Rill, and vans are but vain, Dryden. 
The Idea of any thing in our mind no more proves the exiſt- 
ence of that thing, than the wifiems of a dream make a true hil-. 
tory, . | Locke. 
Viisionary, adj. [wiffennaire, Fr. from /n. 


1. AﬀeQed by phantoms z diſpoſed to receive impreſ- | 


ſions on the imagination. 
No more thete ſcenes my meditotion ald, 
Or lull to reſt the w{/fonary maid, Pope's Eloiſa 


k 


to Abelard. 


by the imagination only, 
Ihe hounds at nearer diſtance hoarſely bray'd ; 
The hunter cloſ> purſu'd the Ang mail, Dryden, 
If you have any (kill in dreams, let me know whether I have 
the ſame place in che real heart, that I had In the wifſonary one. 


' Addiſon, 
Our viQories only led us to further viſionary he gr) ad van- 
ucceſs 


tage was taken of the ſanguinp temper which 1 had wrought 

the nation up to. | Swift, 
Vi's1onany. } n, % [vifiennaire, French.] One whole 
Vi's1onitsr, J imagination is diſturbed. 


This account exceeded all the NoQtambuli or en have 
met with, Turner, 


he lovely wifenary gave him perpetual uncaſineſs, Fem, Nyix, 
To VFSIT, v. 4. [vi/fter, French; wiſite, Latin.) 
1. lo go to (ee, 
You mult go vi/it the uy 
t 


2. Imaginary; not real; ſcen in a dream; — 


that lies In. — 1 At her with my 


prayers; but 1 cannot go thither, Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus.' 
V irgins viſited by angel pow'rs, Pepe, 
2, [In ſcriptural language.] To fend good or evil ju- 


dicially. 
When God eth, what ſhall 1 anſwer him ? 
"Thou halt be ted of the Lord with thunder, Ha. xxix. 6. 
Quad e thee in good things, Fudith, xill, ao. 
"That venerable body le In little concern after what manner their 
mortal enemies intend to treat them, whenever God thall vifit us 
with ſo tatal an event. wift, 
3. To ſalute with a preſent, 5 
Samfon wizted His wite with a kid. Jodget, xv. 1. 
4. Lo come to a ſurvey, with judicial authority, 
The bithop ought to bit his diocete every year in perſon, 
liffes 
To Vi'eire . u. To keep up the intercourſe To. 
monial ſatutations at the houſes of each other, 
Wii the was under her mother the was forced to be genteel, 
do live in ceremony, to fit up late at nights, to be in the folly of 
every fathion, and always vifiting on Sundays, 0 


Vir. „ /; te, Fr. from the verb.] The act o 

going to {ee another. | 
In a defigned or accidental wife, let ſome one take a book, 
which ma bo agreeable, and read in it. Watts, 
It this woman would make fewer «ſtr, or not be always talk- 


ative, they would neither of them find it half ſo hard to be af. 
food with religion, Law 


Vi'siranuy, 4&4, (from Vit.] Liable to be viſited. 
All hojpitals dvilt fince the reformation, are wiſtad/e by the 
king or lord chancellor, „ Parergen, 

N 10 


Jeb, XXXI. 14. 


| 


Vrarant. 3. / 


VIS 
[from wif.) One who-goes to ſee: 


another, 


Hie alone 
To find where Adam ſhelter d, took his way, 
Not unperceiv'd of Adam, who to Eve, 
While the great wiſtant approach'd, thus ſpake- Milton. 
One viſit begins an acquaintance z and when the wjfitane comes 
again, he is no more a ſtranger, . South, 
Edward the firſt, who had deen a wiſitant in Spain, upon action 


in the Holy Land, fixed both our pounds by the meaſures of the 

Eaſt, N a f Arbuthnot on Coins. 
Griev'd that a vjfitant fo long ſhould walt 

Unmark'd, unhonour'd, at a monarch's gate, 


Inſtant he flew, 0% 
Acquainted with the world, and quite well bred, 
Druſa receives her wifitants in bed. | Young, 


| VisrTA"TION. 2. / [wvifito, Latin.] | 


1. The act of viſiting. | 
| He comes not 
Like to his father's greatneſs z his approach, 
So out of circumſtance and ſudden, tells us, 
"Tis not a viſitation fram'd, but forc'd | 
By need and accident. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
What would you with the princeſs ?! —— 


| _ —> Nothing but peace and gentle viſitation. Shakeſpeare. 
2, Obje& of viſits, | 
0 flow'rs, 
My early Milten's Paradiſe Leſt. 


1 and my laſt. 
3. [Yifitation, Fr.] Judicial viſit or perambulation. 
Your grace, in your metropolitical vi/itation, hath begun à good 
work, in taking this into your religious conſideration z and you 
have endeavoured a reformation, Whites 
The biſhap ought to viſit his dioceſe every year in perſon, unleſs 
he omits the ſame becauſe he would not burthen his churches 
and then ought to ſend his arch-deacon, which was the original of 
the areh-deacon's viſitation. : . 
udicial evil ſent by God z ſtate of ſuffering judi- 
cial evil. | | | 
'That which thou doſt not underſtand when thou readeſt, thou 
ſhalt underſtand in the day of thy wifitation. For many ſecrets of 
religion are not perceived till they be felt, and are not felt but in 
the day of a great _—_ : Taylor. 
5. Communication of divine love. 

The moſt comfortable tn God hath ſent men from above, 
have taken eſpecially the times of prayer as their moſt natural op- 
portunities. | Hooler. 

Vis1TATO'RIAL, adj, [from wifitor.] Belonging to a 
judicial viſitor, Rn | TH 

Some will have it, that an archdeacon does of common right 
execute this wiſitatorial power in his archdeaconry ; bur others ſay 
that an archdeacon has a wi/itatorial power only of common right 
per modum fimplicis ſcrutinii, as being biſhop's vicar. Ayliffe's Par. 

Vi's1TER, 2. / [from viſit.) | 
1. One who comes to ſee another. 

Here 's ado to lock up honeſty and honour from the acceſs of 
gentle viſitort. | Shakeſpeare. 

You lee this confluence, this great flood of wiſiters, 83 

Conſumptives of this degree entertain their wiſters with ſtrantze 
rambling diſcourſes of their intent of going here and —__ 

arveys 

I have a large houſe, yet 1 ſhould hardly prevail to find one vi- 

Ater, if 1 were not able to hire him with a bottle of wine. 
; Swift to Cay. 
2. [YVifteur, French.] An occaſional judge; one who 
regulates the diſorders of any ſociety. 
he wifiters expelled the orthodox 3 they, without ſcruple or 


ſhame, ppm themſelves of their colleges. Wotton. 
| o him you muſt your ſickly ſtate refer; 
Your charter claims him as your wifiters Garth. 


Whatever abuſes have crept into the univerſities, might be re- 
formed by ſtriet injunRions to the tert and heads of houſes. 
Swiſt's Preject for the Advancement of Religion. 


]Vreive, adj, [viff, French; vis, Latin.] Formed 


| 


in the act of og: 
This happens when the axis of the wifve cones, diffuſed from 
the object, Pal not upon the ſame plane z but that which is con- 
veyed into one eye is more depreſſed or elevated than that which 
enters the other, Brown's Vulgar Erreurs, 


V1'sxowy. . / [corrupted from phy/ffognomy.] Face; 
countenance. Not in uſe. | 
Twelve gods do fit around in royal ſtate, 
And Jove in midſt with awful majeſty, 
To judge the ſtrife between them ſtirred late: 
Each of the gods by his like wi/nomy 
Each to be known, but Jove above them all, 
By his great looks and pow'r imperial, 


} 


Spenſer. 


| VISOR. „ „ [This word is variouſly written, vi/ard, 


viſar, viſor, vizard, vizor, I prefer viſor, as near- 
eſt the Latin vi/us, and concurring with wi/age, a 
kindred word: wi/rere, French.] A maſk uſed to 
disfigure and diſguiſe, See VIZAR b. 

1 fear, indeed, the weakneſs of my government before, made 
you think ſuch a maſk would be A ana me ; and my weaker 
government ſince, makes you pull off the wj/or. Sidney. 

his loutiſh clown is ſuch that you never ſaw ſo ill-favoured a 


vw} his behaviour ſuch, that he is beyond the degree of ridicu-; 
dus. 


Sidney." 
By which decelt doth maſk in viſor fair, 
And caſt her colours dyed deep in grain, | 
To ſeem like truth, whoſe ſhape ſhe well can fan. Spenſer, 


But that thy face is, vizer-like, unchanging, 

Made impudent with uſe of evil deeds, 
1 would eſſay, proud queen, to make thee bluſh, Shakeſpeare. 
| One viſor remaing, 
And that is Claudio; I know him by his bearing. Shakeſp.| 
The Cyclops, a people of Sicily, remarkable for cruelty, might,' 
perhaps, in their wars uſe a head-piece, or vie. Broome's Odyſſey. 
Swarms of knaves the viser quite diſgrace, | 
And hide ſecure behind a naked face, 


Vi'son kb. adj, [from ver.! Maſked. 
Hence with thy brew'd enchantments, toul decelver! 
Haſt thou betray'd my eredulous innocence | 
Wich viſer'd falſhood and baſe forgery ? Milten. 
STA. n./. [Italian.] View; proſpe& through an 
avenue. | 
In St. Peter's, when a man ſtands under the dome, if he looks 
upwards, he Is aſtoniſhed at the ſpacious hollow of the cupola, 
that makes one of the beautifuleſt at that the eye can paſs 


on Italy. 


 Thamſon's Spring. 
Uſed in fight ; ex- 
nſtrumental to ſight. 


Young, 


The finiſh'd garden to the view 
Its wiſtas opens, and its alleys green. 
Vi'sval. adj, [viſuel, ugg, 
erciſing the power of ſight 
An eye thruſt forth fo as ih 
nerve, hath been without any power of light 
replaced, recovered fight. Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. 
Nor thinke my hurt offends me; for my fire 
Can ſoone repoſe in it = viſual fire. 
e airy 
No where ſo clear, ſharpen'd his viſual ra 
To objects diſtant far. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
"Then purg'd with euphraſy and rue 
The e nerve] for be had much to fee, 


z and yet, after being 


Milten. 


To VITILI'TIGATE. v. a. [witio/us and litigo, Lat] 


ViTiliT1GA'TION. #. J. [from witilitigate.] Con- 


V:i1'T 


VITAL. adj. [witalit, Latin, | 
1. Contributing to life; neceſſary to life, 
His heart, broken with-unkindnefs and afflickon. 


far beyond his limits with this exceſs of c it wa ak if) 


bt 


U 
. 


longer to keep ſafe his vital ſpirits, . 
Fo All nature laughs, the groves are freſh and n 
The ſun's mild luſtre warms the vital d. 4 
2. Relating to life, e Nu 
wt et ** Bardolph's vital thread be cut - 
th edge of penny cord, and vile reproach, | 
' On the rock «'ſeanty messe fl eu, 
Of vita / flax, and turn wheel a- pace. 
3. Containing life. 6 Did. 
Spirits that live throughout; 
. Vital in every part; not as frail man, 
In intrails, heart, er un liver or reins, | 
Cannot but by anuihilating die, | Milton 
On the watry calm ms Parade Lit, 
His brooding wings the ſpirit of God outſpreads z 
* _ es e 150 vital warrath | 
Throughout the fluid mals, Milton's Paradi 
4. rr ſeat of life. . 
"The dart flew on, and pierc'd a wital part. 5 
5. So diſpoſed as to live. Little uſed, and rather 3 
tin than Engliſh, 5 
Pythagoras and Hippocrates not only affirm the 
ſeventh month to be” lhe, that of the eighth — 
progreſſion thereto to be meaſured by rule, N 
6. Eſſential; chiefly neceſſary. 1 
Know, grief 's vital part 
Conſiſts in nature, not in art. 
Vitality. 2. /. [from vital.] Power of 
in life. 
Whether that motion, vitality and operation were 
tion, or how elſe, the manner is only known to God. 
Raltigh's Hiſtery 
For the ſecurity of ſpecies produced only by ſeed 
hath endued all feed with a laſting witality, that if by any acc; 
dent it happen not to germinate the firſt year, it will continue its 
fecundity twenty or thirty years. R 9 
Vi'TALLY. adv, [from ital.] In ſuch a manner 1 
to give: life, 
The organical ſtructure of human bodies, whereby they are 
fitted to live and move, and be witally informed by the foul, bu 
workmanſhip of a moſt wiſe, powerful, and beneficent maker. 


Vi'Tais. 2. / [Without the ſingular.] 
tial to life, 
By fits my ſwelling grief appears, 
In riſing ſighs, and falling tears, 
That ſhow too well the warm deſires, 
The ſilent, flow, conſuming fires, 
Which on my inmoſt witals prey, 
And melt my very ſoul away. ; P;ihhn 
Vri'TELLARY.. 4. / [from wvitellus, Latin.) The place 
where the yolk of the egg ſwims in the white. 

A greater difficulty in the doctrine of eggs is, how the ſperm 
of the cock attaineth into every egg; ſince the wirell 
of the yolk is very high. Brown's Vulgar Errors, 

To VITTIATE. v. 4. [wvitio, Latin. ] 
to ſpoil ; to make leſs pure. 

The ſun in his garden gives him the purity of viſible object, 
and of true nature before ſhe was witiated by luxury. 

; Evelyn's Kalendar. 

The organs of ſpeech are managed by ſo many muſcles, that 
ſpeech Is not eaſily deſtroyed, though often fomewhat witiated az 
to ſome particular letters. Holder, 

Spirits encountering foul bodies, and exciting à fermentation 
of thoſe witiated humours, precipitate into putrid fevers. Harvey, 

This undiſtinguiſhing complaiſance will witiate the taſte of the 
readers, and miſguide many of them in their judgments, where to 
approve and where to cenſure. Garth, 

A tranſpoſition of the order of the ſacramental words, in ſome 
men's opinion, witiates baptiſm, Ayliffe's Parergen, 

V1T1a'T10N. n. / [from vitiate.] Deprivation ; cor- 
ruption. | 

The foreſaid extenuation of the body is imputed to the blood's 

vitiation by malign putrid vapours ſmoking throughout the veſſel, 

— | Harvey on Conſumptions, 


Bp, Cor d 
labil 


by locubz. 


Fiber. 
» providence 


Bently. 
Parts eſſen. 


To contend in law litigiouſly and cavillouſly. 


tention ; cavillation. 
I 'll force you, by right ratiocination, 
To leave your witilitigation. Hadi. 
ViTio's1TY. 2. / [from vitigſus, Lat.] Depravity; 
corruption. | | 
He Roa it wholly 2 the corruption, perverſeneſs, and 
e 


angs a pretty diſtance by the viſual 


| of glaſs, 


vitiofity of man's will, as the only cauſe that rendered all the ate 
ments his doctrine came clothed with, unſucceſsful, South, 

vi” TIOUS. adj. [ vicieux, Fr. vitigſus, Latin. ] 

1. Corrupt ; wicked; oppoſite to virtuous, It 15 f 
ther u to habitual faults, than criminal actions, 
It is uſed of perſons and practices. 

Make 1 . 
It is no witious blot, murder, or foulneſs 
'That hath de riv'd me of your grace. Sbaleſp. King Le 
itneſs th' irreverent ſon 

Of him who built the ark; who for the ſhame 

Done to his father, heard his heavy curſe, 1 
« Servant of ſervants, on his vitious race. Milton. 

Wit 's what the -witious fear, the virtuous ſhun 3 1 

By fools 'tis hated, and by knaves undone. opts 


No troops abroad are ſo ill diſciplined as 


the Engliſh z which 
cannot well be otherwiſe, while the common 


toldiers have betore 


their eyes the witicus ber of * _ Swifts 
2, Corrupt ; having phyſical ill qualities. | 
When witjews 15 contends to be high, it is full of rock, 
mountain, and pointedneſs. Ben } 
Here, from the witicys air and ſickly ſkies, Deals 
A plague did on the dumb creation rite, rye 


Vi'r1ovsLY, adv. | from witious. ] Not virtuoully; 


corruptly. | 5 
Vi'riousNess, . J. [ from witious, ] Corruptnebs; 
Kate of being vitious. NI Pell 
When we in our witieuſne/s grow , 25 
The wiſe gods ſeal our eyes. Shakeſpeer 


What makes a governor juſtly deſpiſed js witiouſneſs and in mold 
Virtue muſt tip the e and the ruler's leres 
authority. . Clay 

VITREOUS. adj. [vitr6, Fr. witreus, Lat.] 
conſiſting of glaſs ; reſembling glaſs. 0 

The hole anſwers to the pupil of the eye; the men 5 
mour to the lenticular glaſs z the dark room to the cavity con 
ing the witreous humour, aud the white paper to yo _ 


on Creation 
When the phlegm is too viſcous, or ſe 


rates into too = 
quantity, it brings the blood into a morbid ſtate: this v 


; j the antients. 
phlegm ſeems to be the witreens petuite of Sor on Aint 


1. J. (from witreous. ] Reſemblanc® 


Vi/TRIFICARLY, 


Vi'rrrouswgss, 


V1V 


Vir61F1CABLE. adj. [from vitrificate.) Convertible 
into glass. 


% VITRTFICATE. v. a. ¶ vitrum and facio, Latin. ] 1. To make alive; to inform with life; to animate. 


To change into glaſs, Wt" a 

We have metals vitrificated, and other materials, beſides thoſe of 

which you make glats. 5 Bacon. 

ViTRIFICA' TION. 1. . [witrification, French; from 
witrificate-] Production of glaſs ; act of changing, 
or ſtare of being changed into glaſs, 

For vitrification ikewiſe, what metals will endure it? Alſo, 
pecauſe witrification is accounted a kind of death of metals, what 
vitrification will admit of turning back again, and what not? 

Bacon's Phyſical Remarks. 

If the heat be more fierce, it maketh the groſſer part itſelf run 

and melt; as in the making of ordinary glaſs; and in the witri. 
cation of earth in the inner parts of furnaces; and in the vitrifi- 
* ation of brick and metals, i Bacon Natural Hiſtory, 

Upon the knowledge of the different ways of making minerals 
and metals capable of witrification, depends the art of making 
counterfeit or fictitious gems. Boyle on Colours. 

Jo Vi'rRITX. v. a. L vitriſier, Fr. vitrum and facio, 
Latin.] To change into glaſs. 

Metals will vitrify ; and perhaps ſome portion of the glaſs of 
metal witrified, mixed in the pot ot ordinary glaſs metal, will make 
the whole maſs more tough, Bacon. 


Iron-ſlag, witrified, has in it cortices incompaſling one another, 
like thoſe in agats. W. 
4% V'r AIT. v. 1. To become glaſs; to be cha 

into glaſs. 

Chymiſts make veſſels of animal ſubſtances calcined, which will 
not witrify in the fire 2 for all earth which hath any ſalt or oil in 
it, will turn to glaſs. ; Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

VirrIOL. 2. f. [ vitriol, Fr. vitriolum, Latin.] 


Vitriol is produced by addition of a metallick matter with the 

foſſil acid (alt, Woodward. 

I rubbed-it with the vitriol- ſtone. Wiſeman's Surgery. 

Vi'TRIOLATE. 31 . [wvitriols, Fr, from vitriolum, 
ViTRIOLATED. at 


conſiſting of vitriol. 


ward. 


nged 


in.] Impregnated with vitriol ; 


Iron may be diſſolved by any tart, ſalt, or witriolated water. Bac. 
The water having diſſolved the imperfectly calcined body, the 
vitriolate corpuſcles ſwimming in the liquor, by their occurſions 
conſtituted little maſſes of vitriol, which gave the water they im- 
pregnated a fair witrio/ate colour. Boyle. 


A e e Des 
Vir&10'LIGK. 14%. [witrioligue, Fr. from vitriolum, 
Vi'TR1O0LOUS, at.] Reſembling vitriol ; containing 
vitriol, | | 
Copperoſe of Mars, by ſome called ſalt of ſteel, made by the 
ſpirits of vitriol or ſulphur, will, after ablutian, be attracted by 
the loadſtone : and therefore whether thoſe ſhooting ſalts partake 
but little of ſteel, and be not rather the witriolous ſpirits fixed unto 
ſalt by the effluvium or odour of iteel, is not without good queſ- 
uon. Brown's Vulgur Errours. 
Theſe ſalts have ſomewhat of a nitrous taſte, but mixed with a 
ſmatch of a witriolick, | Grew's Muſeum. 
By over-fermentation or long-keeping, wine becomes tharp, as 
in bock, like the witriolick acidity. | Fleyer. 
VIITULINE, adj. [witulinus, Latin.] Belonging to a 
calf, or to veal. ailey, 
A 


Viru"PERABLE. adj. {vituperabilir, Latin.) Blame- 


worthy. Ainſworth, 


To VII ER ATB. v. a. [wituperer, Fr, witupers, Lat.] 
To blame; to cenſure; 


VirvrERA'TION. z. /; [vituperatio, Lat.] Blame; 
CcCenſure. | 


Such à writing ought to be clean, and free from any cavil or 


wvituperation of raſure. Sli, Parergon. |- 


VIVA*CIOUS. adj. [vivex, Latin,] 
1. Fong-lived. | | | 
Though we ſhould allow them their perpetual calm and equability 


of heat, they will. never be able to prove, that therefore men would 
be 16 vivacious as they would have us believe. 


2. Spritely ; gay; active; lively. 
VIVA“ CIouSN ESS. J. fe [vivacete, French; from vi- 
VIVAI CIT. wvactons.| 
1. Livelineſs; ſpritelineis. 5 

He had a great wivacity in his countenance, Dryden. 
2. Longievity.; length of life; 

Fables are raiſed concerning the ey of deer? for neither 
ard their geſtation nor increment ſuch as may afford an argument 
of long life, ö Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

3. Power of living. 

They are eſteemed very hot in operation, and will, in a conve- 
nient air, ſurvive ſome days the lofs of tlitir heads and heatts ; fo 
vigorous is their vivacity, Boyle, 

Vivary. . /. [vivarion; Lat.] A warren, Ainfo. 
very ach. [v, Fr. vivus, Latin.) Lively; forcible; 
ng. 


By a vive and forcible perſuaſion, he moved him to @ war upon 
Flanders. 


Bentley. 


Bacon. 
Vrvancy. v. /. [ vivo, Latin.] Manner of ſupport- 
ing or continuing life, or vegetation. 

Although not in a diſtin and indiſputable way of wit/ency, or 
anſwering in all points the property of plants, yet in inferior and 
deſcending conſtitutions they are determined by ſeminalities. 

es 155 + » Brown's Pulgar Errours. 
Vi'vss. 1. % A diſtemper among horſes. 

Niers is much like the ſtrangles; and the chief difference is, 

that for the moſt part the ftrangles happen to colts and young 


horſes while they are at graſs, by feeding with their heads down- 


wardsz by Which means the ſwelling- inclines more to the jaws; 
but the wives happens to horſes at any age and time, and is more 
particularly ſeated in the glands and kernels under the ears. 


; "arrier's Diftionary. 
VIVID. a. [viwadus, Latin.] r TL 

1. Lively; quick; ſtriking. 

The li 
again. 


a 


quor, retaining its former vivid colour, was grown clear 


N ' Boyle. 


To make theſe experiments the more maniſeſt, ſuch bodies ought | 


to be choſen as have the fulleſt and moſt wivid colours; and two of 

thoſe bodies compared together. „eulen. 
Ah !, what avail his gloſſy varying dyes; 

The viii green his thining plumes unfold ; 


_ His painted wings, and breaſt that flames with gold? Pope, 
2. Spritely ; active. 


ody is a fit workhouſe for ſprightly, vivid facalties' to exerei ſe 
and exert themſelves in. South, 

Where the genius is bright, and the imagination vivid, che power 
of memory may loſe its improvement, 7 Watts, 
I VIDLY. adv, —— vivid.) Wich lie; with 
quickneſs ; with ſtrength. = 

Int e moon we can, with excellent teleſcopes, difcern many hills 
and vallies, whereof ſome are more and ſome leſs vividly illui- 
tated ; and others have a fainter, others a deeper thade, 


on Colours. 
Senſitive o aye Rb 


bjects affect a man, in the ſtate of this preſent lite, 
much more war 


wly and wividly than thoſe which affect only his 
nobler part, his mind. 85 kern 
IVIDNEss, . 


. wid. aid? Pr wars 
3 J. | from vivid. wry gour 


| ultimate happineſs. 


ULT vUMP 


Vivi FICAL. adh. [ vivificus, Lat.] Giving life. Bailey. The ultimate allotment of God to, men, is really a conſequence 
To VIVI'F 1647 al V, A 0 J — 91> of their own voluntary choice, in doing good or evil. Rogers's Serme 
ULTIMATELY. adv. [from ultimate.] In the laſt con- 

2. To recover from ſuch a charige of form as ſeems to EE e 
yur ' ; :harity is more extenſive than either of the two other graces, 
| _ the eſſential pro erties, _ A chymical term. ik ulrimately in ourſelves ; for, we believe, and we hope 
IFICA TION, #, he | vivification, Fr. from wvivifi- for our own ſakes : but love, which is a more diſintereſted principle, 

cate.] The act of giving life. 


i carries us out of ourſelves, into deſires and endeavours of promoting 

If chat motion be in à certain order, there followeth wivification the intereſts of other beings. 12. 438 4 erbury 8 

and figuration, | Bacon, Truft in our own powers ultimately terminates In the friendſhip 

Vivreick, adj. ¶ vivifique, Fr. vivificus, Latin.) Giv- of other men, which theſe advantages aſſure to us. Rogers. 
ing life; making alive, 


UrTiMiTY, . / [ultimus, Latin.] The laſt * 
Without the ſun's lalutary and wivifick beams, all motion would | the laſt conſequence. A word very convenient, but 
ceaſe, and nothing be left but darkneſs and death. Ray. \ not in uſe, «og I ERR 
92 VIFY. v. a. [vivifier, French; wivus and facto, Alteration of one body into another, from crudity to perfect con- 

tin. | 
life. 


coction, is the u/timity of that proceſs, | | Bacon. 
U'LTRAMARINE, 3. |. ultra and marinus, Latin. ] 

It hath been obſerved by the antients, that there is a worm that 
breedeth in old ſnow, of a reddiſh colour, and dull of motion; 


One of the nobleſt blue colours uſed in painting, 
which would ſhew that ſnow hath in it a ſecret warmth, elſe it f 


roduced by calcination from the tone called lapis 
we azuli. the 
could hardly wivify. 


] To make alive to animate ; to endue with 


ill, 
et Bacon. | Others, notwithſtanding they are brown, ceaſe not to be ſoft and 
Sitting on eggs doth vivify, not nouriſh, . Bacon. | faint, 5 the blue of — few ; rydens 
 Gut-worms, as ſoon as wivified, creep. into the ſtomach for nu- 
triment. 


le eee "LTRAMARINE. adj. [ultra marinus, Lat.] Being 
ViviyeAROUs, adj. [ vivus and pario, at.] Bring- beyond the ſea; foreigu. inſeworth. 


* . * 
ing the young alive: oppoſed to oviparous, ULTRAMO'NTANE. adj. [ultramontain, Fr. ultra mon- 
When we perceive that batts have teats, it is not unreaſonable to Te, Lat.] Being beyond the mountains. 2 
infer, they give ſuck ; but whereas no other flying animals have UL TRAMUNDANE, adj 8 [ultra and mundus, Latin. ] 
theſe parts, we Cannot from them infer a viviparous excluſion. | Being beyond the world. 
2 46 | Brown's Vulgar Errours. > \ 
Their ſpecies might continue, though they had Wi proton LEA o nous. adj, [wltro, Latin.] Spontaneous 3 
yet it would have brought their individuals to very ſmall numbers. | voluntary. 


Mere again Atheiſm. UNE H. *. J. In botany, the extremity of a ſtalk or 
If birds had been wiviparous, the burthen of their womb had 


branch divided into ſeveral pedicles or rays, begin- 
been ſo great and heavy, that their wings would have failed them. ning from the ſame point, and opening ſo as to form 
f | Ray on the Creations | an inverted cone 
Viixsx. n/. . 


Dicbionary. 
Vixen, or fixen, is the name of a ſhe- fox: otherwiſe applied to a UMBE'LLATED. ach. In botany, * guar _ 
woman whole nature and condition is thereby compared to a ſhe- when many of them grow together 1n um els. * 
fox. Veflegan. UuRRLLTTTERRKOUS. adj, [umbel and fero, Latin.] In 
wg | —_ ſhe's m0 ſhe is keen ona ſhrewd botany, being a plant that bears many flowers, grow- 

e Was à wixen, When Ine went to ichool; : v 7 | 
And though the be but little, ſhe is fierce. Shakeſpeare. wo. Ys rand gn ge” tootſtalks, P roceeding from the ſame 


See a pack of ſpaniels, called lovers, in a hot purſuit of a two- centre; and chiefly a propriated to uch plants whofe 
legged wixen, who only flies the whole loud pack, to be ſingled out 


flowers art compoſed of five leaves, as fennel and 
by one. 


ey ? Wycherley.| parſnip. | Dictionary. 
Viz, adv, [This word is widelicet, written with a con- |U mae r, mn. /. | 
traction. ] To wit; that is. A barbarous form of |j, Uber is a ſad colour; which grind with gum- 
an unneceſſary word, - water, and lighten it with a little ceruſe, and a ſhive 
That which ſo oft, by ſundry writers, of ſaffron. Peacham. 
Has been applied a almoſt all fighters, I'll put myſelf in poor and mean attire, 
More juſtly may b alcrib'd to this, And With a Kind of umber ſmirch my faces. Shakeſpeare. 
Than any other warrior, viz. . | Unmbre is very ſenſible and earthy; there is nothing but pure 
None ever acted both parts bolder, . black which can diſpute with it. | Dryden. 
Both of a chieftain and a ſoldier, Hudibras. The wumbres, ochres, and minerals found in the fiſſures, are 
The chief of all'figns which the Almighty endued man with, much finer than thoſe found in the rat | ward. 
is human voice, and the ſeveral modifications thereof by the organs | ni | 


of ſpeech, wiz. the letters of the alphabet, formed by the ſeveral: 2. A fiſh, [rhymallus, Latin. 


motions of the mouth. Heller. The umber ahd grayling differ as the herring and pilcher do: bat 
Let this be done relatively, wiz. one thing greater or ſtronget, though they may do ſo in other nations, thoſe in „ 
caſting the reſt behind, and rendering it leſs ſenſible by its oppoſi- | nothing but in their names, ——_— 


tion. Dryden Dufreſnoy. | U'MBBERED, adj. [from umber or unthra; Lat.] Shaded ; 
Vi'zaRD. . 7 * Fr. See VIsok.] A maſk | clouded, | 
> 


uſed for diſgui From camp to camp, through the ſoul womb of night, 
Let the ſuits of the maſkers de graceful, and ſuch as become the Fire anſwers ſire; and through their paly flames 


perſon when the wizards are off, Baan Each battle ſees the other's umber'd face. Shakeſp. Henry V. 


Aſchylus |UMB1'LICAL, adj. [umbilicale, Fr. from wnbilicus, Lat.] 
Brought wizards in a civiler diſguiſe, Roſcommon. | Belonging to the navel. 


A lie is like a-vizard, that may cover the face indeed, but can' Birds are nouriſhed by umbilical veins, and the navel is manifeſt 


never become it. 


e orb. | a day or two after excluſion. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Ve ſhall know them by their fruits, not by their well or ill living In a calf, the wmbilical veſſels terminate in certain bodies divided 
fox they put on the wizard of ſeeming ſanity, Aliterbury. | into a multitude of carneous papilla, received into ſo many ſockets 

Hi mito it for a very whimſical ſort of maſk ; but upon a | of the cotyledons growing on the womb. | 1 2. Ray. 
neared view he found, that ſhe held her wizard in her hand. Addiſ. |U*MBLES. 2. . [ ub es, Fr.] A deer's entrails. Dia. 

To VIZ ARD. v. 4. [from the noun.] To maſk. MBO. n. / [Latin.] The pointed boſs, or prominent 

A , Degree being wizarded, part of a buckler, . | 
, Th' unworthieſt ſhews as fairly in the maſk, Shakeſpeare, Thy words together ty'd in ſmall hanks, 
Vizig. =. J. [properly Wazir.] The prime mi- Cloſe as the Macedonian phalanx z © 
niſter of the Turkiſh empire, | Or like the »mbo of the eee a 
He made him'v!zjer, which is the chief of all the baſſas. Which fierèeſt foes could break. by na means. Swifts 
| ' Kvnolles's Hiftory of the Turks. U MURAGR. n. J [ombrage, French. } . 
This grand wizier preſuming to inveſt | 1. Shade; ſkreen of trees. nit 2 a 
The chief imperial city of the weſt; | 1 , age WORRY Yi 
With the firſt charge compell'd in haſte to riſe, In folltude Ive fhea a hv tal | 
; His treature, tents, and cannon, left a prize, ' Waller. Obſcur'd, where highet woods, i hs netrable 
U LCER. n. f. [ulcere, Fr. ulcus, Latin.) A ſore of a To ſtar or ſun-light, ſpread their umbrage broad, 
continuance ; not a new wound. ; | And brown as evening! Ailton Paradife Let. 
: Thou anſwer'ſt, ſhe is fairg Men ſwelt'ring run 
Pour'ſt in the open cer of, my heart 5 To grots and caves, and the cool umbrage ſeek. 
Her eyes, hor hair, = cheek; her galt, her voice! Shak, Ot woven urborets. | BY A OY Y FG Le Philipto 
My ulcers ſwell, he oe 2. Shadow; appearance. 1 8 g 
| Corrupt and ſmell. . Sandy's Payapbraſe. | ehe reſt are 2 quickly difpeled'; the aſtrdloger ſubjects 
Inte ſtine ſtone and ulcer, coliek pangs. f Milton. liberty to the motions of heaven. Biamball 475 Hobbes. 
While he was drefling that opening, other abſceſies were raiſed, The opinion carries no thew of truth nor undMepe of reafon of 
and trom the teveral apoſtemations ſinuous wicers were made. zel ide, Ard 
| Fee FIN; Wiſeman's Surgery. Such aztemoval of the metal out of one part of the maſs, and 
To ULer RATE. v. 1. To turn to an ulcer. f 


3 | ; cohecting of it in another,. hay miſled ſame, and given umbrage to 
To U'LCERATE, v. 4. [weerer, Fr. ulcero, Latin.] To an opinion, that there is a growth of metal In ↄte expoſed to the 
diſeaſe with ſores; | 


| airs „en 2 Weodward on Foſſils. 

Some depend upon the intemperament of the part ulcerated ; 3 Reſentment ; offence ; ſuſpicion of injury, | 

others upon the continual afflux of lacerative humours. Maraſey. Although he went on with the war, ,y&, jt ſhould be but with 
An acrid and purùlent matter mixeth with the blood, in ſuch as 


his ſword in his hand, to bend the ſtiſtneſs of the other party to ac- 
have thelr lungs ulcerated.' Arbutbnot on Aliments,'| cept of peace: and ſo the 


1 en an. king ſhould take no umbrage of his arm- 
ULCERATION. n, / [ulceration, Fr. ulteratio, from | ing and proſecution, l 


„ 

ulcero, Latin.] | UMBRA'GEOUS. adj. [umbragieux, French:] Shady; 
1. The act of breaking into ulcers, yielding ſnade. ©. Hie bann 

2. Ulcer; ſore. | Umbragequs, grote, and caves of col receſs... Milton. 

The effects of mercury on ulccrationt are manifeſt. Arhuthnot. eee N args, — Harvey. 

U'.cs RAD. adj. ¶ ulc er, Fr. from ulcer.] Grown by Beneath th' wmbrageous multitude 0 E eee Thewhne 

time from a hurt to an ulcer. 1 | 


„ > n 
Aeulapius went about with a dog and a ſhe-goat; the firlt for Penna GEQUSNE85, . J. [from, umbr ageout.] Shadi- 
lioking"ulcered wotinds, and the 'goar's milk for che diſeaſes bf the neis. 


ſtomach. Ds | | | Temple.! The, exceeding umbrageoufueſs of 
U'.ce obs. l adj. C leergſis, Latin. ] Afflicted 'wirh dark and ſhadowed life 


4 4 


this tree, he compareth to the 


man; through, which the ſun of juſtice 
0 being not able to pierce, we have all remained in che ſhadow of 
old ores, . PR ECT death, till Ir pleaſed” Chriſt to climb the tree of the Jois, for our 
) . +  * Strangely viſited people, . '| enlightening and redemption. 2 
All ſwoln and wterout, he Cures, Shakeſpeare's Macbetb. 


Ralci b. 
UM | 5 I » . 1¹ P einge i 
An ulterous difpofition of the lungs, and an ulcer of the lungs, UMDRA TILE. adj umbratilis, Lat. ] Being in the ſhade. 


n. J. [from umbra, Lat.] A ſkreen uſed 


* 1 UMBREL., 

may be toly termed cauſes of a pulmonique confurnption. | #3 1 Cf} f 
may de ol 4 — * of a pu PS hats 1 ce. MARE "it in hot countries to keep off the ſun, and 
U'rcxtovsness. 2. „ [from Ae. The Nate of in others to bear off the rain. i 
being uſeerous, , | er | | I can carry your UH, and fan your ladyſhip, | Dryden, 
Ut1'G1novs. ath. [uligingſus, Lat.] Slimy ; muddy). betete hy n a b e l n 
Tube wiigincur lacteous matter taken notice of in the coral fiſh-! N het Bk ans oh ot nf r 
ings upon the coaſt of Italy, was only a collection of the coralline! en ane Gay. 

rticlese ; : i Has! 


ULTIMATE. adj. [ultinus; Lat.] Intended in the! op ny . lion n. J. [umbroſus, Lat.] Shagipeſs ; exclu- 
laſt reſort heing the laſt in the train of conſequeneeg. || non Ot . . _— OO e 
0 Ln worlt ; worſt is my port, 7 I. Ole paper becometh more tranſparent, and admits the vifible 
y harbour, and my ultimate repole. .,, | Milton. aue wich noch leſs umbrofity, EY Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
ay actions apt to procure fame, are not conducive to this our Unreine. . /. [from umpire.) 


5 7 Arbitration; friend- 
Addijon. | ly deciſion of a controverſy. 
v8: Uurixx. 


| 


UNA 


Urine. n// [This word Minſbrau, with great 4 


U 


plauſe from Skinner, derives from un pere, Fr. a fa- 
ther,) An arbitrator z one who, 'as a common friend, 
decides diſputes, It is by Brown taken {imply for a 
judge, in a ſenſe not uſual, 

Give me ſome preſent counſel 3 or, behold, 
*Twixt my extremes and me, this bloody kni 
Shall play the wmpirez arbitrating that, 

Which the commiſſion of thy years and art 

Could to no iſſue of true honour bring. $hakeſpeare. 
uſt death, kind empire of men's miſeries, 

With (wret enlargement doth diſmiſs me hence. Shakeſpeare. 

But as (wayne unkent fed on the plaines, 

And made the echo umpire of my ſtraines. Brown, 

The learned Sennertus, in that book, takes not upon him to 
play the advocate for the chymiſts, but the umpire betwixt them 
and the peripateticks, Boyle. 
The vaſt diſtance that Gn had put between the offending crea- 
turt and the offended Creator, required the help of ſome great um- 
fire und intereeAlur, to open him a new way of acceſs to God; und 
this Chriſt did for us as mediator, South, 

"he jealous ſefts, that dare not truſt their cauſe 
80 far from their own will as from the laws, 

You for their umpire and their ſynod take. Diyden. 
Among thoſe perſons, going to law was utterly a ſault, being or- 
dinarily on ſuch accounts as were too light for the hearing of courts 
and umpires. : : Kettlexwell, 
Un, A Saxon privative or negative 3 anſwering 
to in of the Latins, and « of the reeks, on, Dutch. 

It is placed almoſt at will before adjectives and ad- 
verbs. All the inſtances of this kind of compoſition 
cannot therefore be inſerted ; but I have col ected a 
number ſufficient, perhaps more than ſufficient, to 


explain it. | 
he examples however, though numerous, might have eaſily 
been made more; for almoſt every adjeQtive has a ſubſtantive and 
an adverb adhering to it, us unfairbful, unfaithſulneſu, unfaitbfully, 
Un is prefixed to adjcetives with their derivatives, as unapt, unapt- 
neſt, unaptly ; and to row participles, as burt, unburt 3 fuwoured, 
eee, it is prefixed likewiſe to participial adjectives, as pleaſ- 
ing, unpleafing, but rarely in the verbal fenſe expretſing action j we 
cannot ſay, the dart flew vnwourding, though we ſay, the man eſ- 
caped wntwounded, In and un may be thus diſtinguiſhed e: To words 
merely Engliſh we prefix wn, as unit j to words bottowed in the 
poſitive ſenſe, but made negative by ourſelves, we prefix un, as ge- 
neren, whgemrouws, When we borrow both words, we retain the 
Latin or French in, as elegant, inclegant 3 politic l, impolitich. Before 
ſubſtantlves, I they have the Englith termination meſs, it is proper 
to prefix wn, as ani wngraciouſneſs It they have the Latin or 
French terminations in tude, ice, or ence, and for the moſt part if 
they end in 9 the negative in is put before them, as unapt, unapt- 
neſe, vw Fe ez e, injuftice z imprudcnce 3 unfaithful, unfaithful- 
neſts in elity, : 
UNnAaDA'sHKD. adj, [from abaſhed.) Not ſhamed ; not 


confuſed by modeſty. 
| Earlets on high, ſtood unh d Defoe, | 
And Tutchin flagrant from the ſcourge below. Pope. 
Una"nis. adj, [from able.) 
1. Not having ability. With 70 before a verb, and for 
before a noun. 
The Amalekites ſet on them, pong that they had been 
wearyy and wnable to roſiſt. ag Hiſtory of the World. 
Zeal mov'd thee 1 
To pleaſe thy gods thou didit itz gods wnable 


7" acquit themſelves, and profecute their focs. Milton. 
be prince, une to conceal his pain, 

. Das 'd on the fair, ; 

And ſigh'd, and look'd, and ſigh'd again, Dryden. 


intended to put it in practice, though far unable for the attempt 

of ſuch a poems Dryden. 

Man, under the diſadvantages of a weak and fallen nature, waz 

valle even te form an idea of happincly worthy his reatonable am- 

bition, | Rogers, 
2. Weak ; impotent. | 

A love that makes breath poor, and ſpeech anale 
Beyond all manner of (6 much I love you, hs. br 
Unano't.13HsD, adj. [ from aboliſhed.) Not repealed ; 
remaining iu force. 

The number of needleſy laws wnabolifbed, doth weaken the force 

of them that are neceſlary. Hooker, 

NACCK'PTANLY, adj. {from acceptable.) Not pleaſ- 


ing ; not ſuch as is well received. | 

The marquis at that time was very wnaccaprable to his country- 
n. Clarendon, 
Tis as Indecent as whacceptable and all men are willing to link 
out of ſuch company, the lober tor the hazards, and the jovial tor 
the unpleafantneſs, | Government of the Tongue, 
Every method for deterring others from the like practices for the 
future, mult be wagccepteb/1 and difplealing to the friends of the 
guilty, 2 Addiſon's Freebolder, 
If he rinks from an waucceptable duty, there in a lecret reſetve 
vf infidelity at the bottom. Rogers's Sermons. 
Unacct'rTABLENKS8, x. / [from unacceprable.] State 


of not pleaſing, 
This alteration ariſes ſtom the wnacceprab/enc/s of the ſubjec 1 
am upon. Collier on Pride, 
Unaccx'rriy, . [from accepted.] Not accepted, 
Ny turns put on the ſuppllant, an the lord z 
Offer'd again the wracrepred wreath, 
And choice of happy love, or inſtant death, Prior, 
Unaccr's441pt.eNK88. „ / [from accefiblenc/s,] State 
of not being to be attained or approached, 

Many excellent things are In nature, which, by reaſon of the re- 
Motenet\ from un, and waaceyſiblengſt to them, are not within any 
of out faculties to apprehend, Hate, 

UnAcco"MMODATKD, at), [from accommodated.) Un- 
tarniſhed with external convenience, 

Una commedated man is no more than tuch a poor, bare, forked 

animal as thou art. Shakeſpeare, 
NACCO'MYANIKED, adj, [from accompanied,] Not at- 
tended. | 

Seldom one accident, proſperous or advetſe, cometh undcrompanicd 
with the like. Hayward, 


Unacco'nrtisnnn. ag. [from accompliſhed} Unk- 


nithed ; incomplete. 


Beware of death 1 thou cant not die unpetzut d, 
Add leave an ec d love behind, 


Thy vows are inline. Dryden. 
"The gods, difimay'd at his approach, withdrew, 
Nor dur thelr s i crime putlue. Dryden. 
Uxzacco'vnTAnth. adj}, [from accountable.) 
1. Not explicable z not to be ſolved by reaſon z not re- 


ducible to rule, 

1 hall note difficulties, which are aot uſually obſerved, though 
Ae. Cane. 
- thlly ls fo crete, that enemies paſt upon ut for 


. moons 
There hat Wen nn wavecunntable diſhofitlon of late, to ferch c 


Neon from the French, Addijon 
What le 3 wavcrenntable, would be complain of their re. 
aA N= dz olutſpatiuce, Rogert't Seen: 


* 


2. Havin 


Unavvi'ssb, adj, 
1. Imprudent ; indiſcreet, 


UNA 


The Chineſe are an wnaccountable E. ſtrangely comgounded 
of knowledge and ignorance. Baker's Reflettions on Learning. 
The manner whereby the ſoul and body are united, and how they 


are djitinguiſhed, is wholly unaccountable to us. Swift. 


2. Not ſubje& ; not controlled. 
Unacco'unTABLY. adv. Strangely. 


The boy proved to be the fon of the merchant, whoſe heart had 
fo unaccountably melted at the fight of him. Addiſon. 


UNA'CCURATE. adj. [from accurate.) Not exact. 


Galileo uſing an unaccurate way, defined the air to be in weight 
to water but as one to four hundred, ; Boyle, 


UnAa'ccuRATBENEsSS. . . [from unaccurate.] Want 


of exactneſs. For this are commonly uſed inaccurate 


and inaccuracy. 

It may be much more probably maintained than hitherto, as 
againſt the unaccurateneſt and unconchudingnefs of the analytical 
experiments vulgarly to be relied on. Boyle. 


Unaccu'sTOMED. adj. [from accuſtomed.) 
1. Not uſed ; not habituated : with 70. 


I was chaſtiſed as a bullock wnaccufiomed to the yoke. Jer. xxxi, 
The neceſſity of air to the moſt of animals wnaccyfomed to the 
want of it, may beſt be judged of by the following experiments, Hoyle, 


2. New; not uſual. 


1'l1 fend one to Mantua, 
Where that ſame baniſh'd runagate doth live, 
Shall give him ſuch an wnaccaſiom'd dram, 


That he ſhall ſoon keep Tibalt company. Shahkeſprare. 
Their priſtine worth 

The Britons recollect, and gladly change 

Sweet native home, for wnaccuſtom'd air. Philipe, 


An old word ought never to be fixed to an unarcuflomed idea, 
without juſt and evident neceſſity. Watts Logick, 


UxACcKNo'WLEDGED. adj. (from acknowledge.) Not 


owned, 

The fear of What was to come from an unknown, at leaſt an un- 
acknowledged ſueceſſor to the crown, clouded much of that ache a4 
rity. Clarendon. 


Unacqua'tNTANCE. . J. [from acquaintance.) Want 


of familiarity ; want of knowledge: followed by with. 
The firſt is an utter wnacquaintance wwith his maſter's deſigns, in 
theſe words: The ſervant knoweth not what his maſter doth. Seutb. 


Unacqua'tNTED, adj. [from acquainted.] 
1. Not known ; unuſual ; not familiarly known. 


She greatly grew amazed at the fight, 


And th' unacquainted light began to fear, Spenſer. 


2. Not having familiar knowledge: followed by with. 


Feſtus, an infidel, a Roman, one whoſe ears were wnacquainted 
with ſuch matter, heard him, but could not reach unto that 


whereof he ſpake. Hooker. 
Where elſe 
Shall I inform my wnacquainted feet, 
In the blind mazrs of this tangled world? Milton. 
Art thou a courtier, 
Or I a king? My ears are unacquainted 
With ſuch bo Denham. 


1d truths, Je from thee. 
Youth, that «with joys had unacguainted been, 
Envy'd grey hairs, that once good days had ſeen. Dryden. 
Let us live like thoſe who expe to die, and then we ſhall find 

that we feared death only becauſe we were unacquainted with it. 
Wake's Preparation for Death. 


Una"cTivs. adj. (ou adive.] 
1. Not briſk ; not 


ively. 
Silly people commend tame, au children, becauſe they make 
no noiſe, nor give them any trouble, Locle. 
no employment. 
an hath his daily work of body or mind 
Appointed, which declares his dignity z 
hile other animals wnactive range, 


And of their doings God takes nv accounts Milton. 
3. Not buſy ; not diligent. 
His life, 
Private, naive, calm, contemplative z | 
Little ſuſpicious to any king» Milton. 


An homage: which nature commands all underſtandings to pay 


to virtue; and yet it is but a faint, wnaFfive thing; for, in defiance 


of the judgment, the will may till remain as much a ſtranger to 


virtue as betore, Soutb. 
4. Having no efficacy. 
f In the fruitful earth 
His beams, unactive elſe, their vigour find. Milton. 


UNnAa'cTUATED. adj, Not actuated. 


The peripatetick matter is a mere wnatfuated power. Clanv. 


Unanpmi'kED. adj, Not regarded with honour. 


Oh ! had 1 rather unadmir'd remain'd 
In ſome lone iſle, or diſtant northern land, 
Where the gilt chariot never marks the way ! 


Pope. 


Unapo'rtD. adj. Not worſhipped. 


Nor was his name unhcard, or unader'd, 
In ancient Greece, 


Milton. 


Unano'kNED, adj. Not decorated z not embelliſhed, 


The earth, till then 
Deſert and bare, unſightly, unadorn'd, 
Brought forth the tender graſs, Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
But hoary winter, nee ory and bare, 
Dwell in the dire retreat, and freezes there. Addiſon, 


UNnADVvE'"NTUROUS. adj, Not adventurous. 


The wiſeſt, unexperienc'd, will be ever 
Timorous and loth, with novice modeſt 
Irreſolute, unhardy, wnadwent'rout. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 


Madam, I have vad 


Deliver'd you a paper that 1 ſhould not. Shakeſpeare. 


2. Done without due thought ; raſh. 


This contract to-night 
Is too raſh, too wnadvii'd, too ſudden, 
Too like the lightning, which doth ceaſe to be, 
Ere one can ſay, It lightens, ee . Romeo and Juliet. 
d 


Theſe proſperous proceedings were turned back —4— unadwvijed 
forwardneſs of divers chief counſellors, in making ſudden and un- 
reaſonable alterations. Hayward. 


Specifick conformities can be no unadviſed productions z but are 
regulated by the immediate efficiency of ſome knowing _ 5 
Ne. 


Unapvi'ssDbLy, 4. Imprudently; raſhly ; indiſ- 


ereetly. 
A ſtrunge kind of h unto Chriſtian ears; and ſuch as, 1 
9 they themtelves do acknowledge wnadviſedly uttered. Hooker, 
hat man's wit is there able to ſound the depth of thoſe dan- 
$s and fearful evils, whereinto our weak and im t nature 
is Inclinable to fink itſelf, rather than to ſhew an acknowledgment 
of error in that which once we have ra taken us to 
defend, againſt the ſtream of a contrary publick reſolution ? Hooker, 

hat is done cannot be now amended z 


Men hall deal wnadvifedly fometimen, 
Which after-hours give leiſure to repent of. Shakeſpeare, 
A word nnadviſedly ſpoken on the one ſide, or miſunderſtood on 


the other, has raiſed ſuch an averſion to him, as in time has pro- 
duced a perieQ hatred of him, South, 


Unapvu'tTERaTad, ad}. Genuine; not ſpoiled by 


ſpurious mixtures, 
1 have only viſcovered one of thoſe channels, by which the hiſ- 


| 2+ Free from affectation; open ; candid 


UNA 


tory of our Saviour might be conveyed ure nd unadulwate 
Adin on the Chriſtian Religion 
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Unarys'cTEeD. adj. 


1. Real; not hypocritical. . 
They bore the King 
To lie in ſolemn ſtate, a publick ſight ; 
Groans, cries, and howlings fill the crouded place 
And unaffefted ſorrow ſat on ev'ry face, : 
The maid Improves ber charms lincere, 
With inward greatneſs, una ffected wiſdom, 
And ſanity of manners. Addiſv 
Of ſofteſt manners, unaſfected mind; i Can, 
N 7 of För and leid of human kind. Pope, 
3- Not formed by too rigid obſervation of rules ; 
bare g 3 not la. 
Men divinely taught, and better teaching 
The ſolid rules of civil government, 
In their majeſtic, anaſſactad ſtile, 
Than all the oratory of Greece and Rome, Mi 
4. Not moved; not touched; as, be /at anaffeed 80 
hear the tragedy. ug 


UNnAFFE"CTEDLY, adv. Really ; without any a 
to produce falſe e che One 
e was always unafe#edly cheerful; no . 
heavy at his heart bro "an 4 = wag 5 N 
Ux ATE“ CTI NO. adj. Not pathetick ; not moving che 
paſſions. | 


UnaFrFL1'cTED. adj. Free from trouble. 
My unafflicted mind doth feed 
On no unholy thoughts for benefit. Daniel's A 
UnacrEEABLE. adj. Inconſiſtent ; unſuitable: 
Advent'rous work | yet to thy pow'r and mine 
Not una grecable, to found a path 
Over this main, from hell to that new world. Alen 
UNAGREEABLENESS, 2. / Unſuitableneſs to; incon. 
ſiſteney with. | _ 
Papias, a holy man, and ſcholar of St. John, having deli 
5 _ choſe rather to admit J doQrine 1 oy 
ableneſe to the goſpel economy rendered it ſuſpicious, than 4 
an apoſtolick man could ſeduce them. Decay of Pi 
UNA ID ABLE. adj. Not to be helped. a 
The congregated college have concluded, 
u. gm, et can never rihſom nature 
rom her unaidable eſtate. | Shakeſpeare 
UNA TIDED. adj, Not afliſted ; not helped. 
Their number, counting thoſe th' unaided eye 
Can ſee, or by invented tubes deſcry, | 
The wideſt ſtretch of human thought exceeds, Blachure. 
UN AIMIN d. adj, Having no particular direction. 
The noiſy culverin, o'ercharg'd, lets fly, 
And burſts, wnaiming, in the rended ſky ; 
Such frantick flights are like a madman's dream, 
And nature ſuffers in the wild extreme. Granville, 
UNa"xinc. adj. Not feeling or cauſing pain, 
Shew them th' unaking ſcars which I would hide, 
As if J had received them for the hire ; 
Of their breath only. Shakeſpeare's Coridlanun, 
UNA LIINVABTE. adj, Not to be transferred, 
Hereditary right ſhould be kept ſacred, not from any unalienabl: 
. in a particular family, but to avoid the conſequences that 
uſually attend the ambition of competitors, Swift, 
UnAaLLa'YED. adj. Not impaired by bad mixtures. 
 Unallayed ſatisfactions are joys too heavenly to fall to many 
men's ſhares on earth. | Bryle, 
1. Having no powerful relation. 
2. Having no common nature; not congenial, 
He is compounded of two very different ingredlents, ſpirit and 
matter; but how ſuch unallied and diſproportioned ſubſtances ſhould 
act upon each other, no man's learning yet could tell him. 
Collier on Pride. 
UNA'LTERABLE. adj, Unchangeable ; immutable. 
The law of nature, conſiſting in a fixed, unakerable relation of 


one nature to another, is indiſpenfable. South, 
The fixt wnalterable laws, 

Settling the ſame effect on the ſame cauſe, Creech; 

The truly upright man is inflexible in his uprightnefs, and un- 

alterable in his purpoſe, Atterbury. 


UNA'LTERABLENESS. 1. / Immutability; unchange- 


ableneſs. 
This happens from the wnalterableneſs of the corpuſcles which 
conſtitute and compoſe thoſe bodies, 5 Moodevard. 
UNA'LTERABLY. adv. Unchangeably ; — 
Retain unalterably firm his love intire. Milton's Par. LA. 
The day and year are ſtandard meaſures, becauſe they are una/- 
terably conſtituted by thoſe motions. Holder en Time, 
UNALTERED. adj. Not changed; not changeable. 
It was thought in him an unpardonable offence to alter any. 
thing; in us intolerable, that we luffer any thing to remain uyal- 
tered. : Haters 
To whom our Saviour, with unalter d brow 1 
Thy coming hither, though I know thy ſcope, 
1 bid not, or forbid, 
To thew the truth of my analter'd breaft, 
Know, that your life was giv'n at my 8 
Since theſe forms begin, and have their end, 


Millan. 
Dryden. 


On ſome unalter'd cauſe they ſure depend. 
Grains and nuts paſs often through animals unalter d. Arbatb. 
Amongſt the ſhells that were fair, una/tered, and free from ſuch 

mineral inſinuatlons, there were ſome which could not be matched 

by any ſpecies of ſhell-fiſh now found upon the ſea-ſhores. = 

codward's Natural Hiftwy. 

Unawma'ztD. adj, Not aſtoniſhed ; free from aſto- 

niſhment. 3 | 
Though at the voice much marvelling at length 

Not unamaz.d, ſhe thus in anſwer ſpake, _ 
Unamsi'Tious. adj, Free from ambition. 
My humble muſe, in «nambitious ſtrains, 

Paints the green foreſts, and the flow'ry plains. Pepe, 

I am one of thoſe unambitious people, who will love you forty 
years hence. * 

UNnAaMKENDABLE. adj. [ inemendabilis, Lat.] Not to 

changed for the better, 

He is the ſame man; ſo is every one here that you knov? 
mankind js unamendable. p Pope to Swiſte 
Una"MiaBLE. adj. Not raifing love. 5 
Thoſe who repreſent religion in an unamiablc light, are like -u 
ſpies ſent by Moſes, to make a diſcovery of the land of prom” 
when, by their reports, they diſcouraged the people from enterins 
it. Addiſon's — 

Theſe men are ſo well acquainted with the wnamiable = 


* 


themſelves, that they have not the confidence to think you. 
really beloved, Addiſon's Spettate» 
Nor are the hills unomiad/e, whoſe tops pl. 


To heav'n aſpire. : A 

Una'"nNaLYs8D. adj. Not reſolved into ſimple ue 

Some cryſtals of refined and wnanalyſed nitre, appeal. (4 
have each of them fix flat ſides. 9 

Una'ncHorED. adj, Not anchored. 

A port there is, inclos'd on either ſide, Paper 

Where ſhips may reſt, uxancber'd, and vnty'd- 


10 Uvax zt. 


UNA 


* 

NA WVELE D . 
bs rung. This ſenſe I doubt. 

Thus was I, ſleeping, by a brother's hand 
Curt off, ev'n in the bloiſoms of my in, 

Unhouſel'd, .unanointed, unanel'd, 
UnAa'n1MATED. &dj, Not enlivened ; not vivified. 
Look on thoſe half lines as the imperfect products of a haſty 
muſe 1 like the frogs in the Nile, part kindled 
jump of uninformed unanimated matter. Dryden. 


UnaNniM ITY. 1. /. [#nanimite, Fr.] Agreement in 
deſign or opinion. | 
An honeſt party of men acting with unanimity, are of infinitely 
greater con ce, than the ſame party aiming at the ſame end 
dy different views. þ Addiſon. 
UN *'NIMOUS. _ [unanime, Fr. nnanimis, Latin. 
Being of one mind; agreeing in deſign or opinion, 
They wont to meet 
. - $9 oft in feſtivals of joy, and love 
Unanimous, as ſons of one great ſire, 
Hymning th' eternal Father. Milton's Paradiſe 
Wich thoſe which Minio's fields and Phyrgi gave, 
All bred in arms, unanimous and brave. , 
UxnAa"nNiMOUSLY. adv. [from unanimous.) With one 
mind. | 
This particular is unanimouſly reported by all the ancient Chriſ- 
tian authors. Addiſon on the Chriflian Religion. 
UnA"NiMOUSNES8S. #, /. [from unanimous.) The ſtate 
of being unanimous, 
UNnAano'INTED.,adj, 
1. Not anointed, 


2. Not prepared for death by extreme unction. 
Thus wat I, ſleeping, by a brother's hand 
Cut off ev'n in the bloſſoms of my lin, 
Unhouſel'd, unanointed, unanel'd. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
UN Aa"NSWERABLE, adj, Not to be refuted. 

This is a manifeſt and unanſtoerable argument. Raleigh, 

I ſhall not conclude it falſe, though 1 think the emergent dith- 
culties, which are its attendants, wnanſewerable, Glanville. 

The pye's queſtion was wiſely let fall without a reply, to inti- 
mate that It was unanſeverables 

Theſe ſpeculations are ſtrong intimations, not only of the excel- 
lency of a human ſoul, but of its independence on the body ; and 
if they do not prove, do at leaſt confirm, theſe two great points, 
which are eſtabliſhed by many other reaſons that are unanſeberuble. 

| Aadiſon's SpeFtator, 

As to the excuſe drawn from the demands of creditors, if it be 
real, it is unanſwerable, Altterbury's Sermons. 

UnAa"NSWERABLY, adv. Beyond confutation. 

It will put their little logick bard to it, to prove, that there can 
de any obedience where there is no command. And therefore it 
unanſewerably follows, that the abettors of the forementioned prin- 
ciple plead conſcience in a direct and bare-faced contradiQtion to 


God's expreſs command. South, 
UnAa"NSWERED. adj. 
1. Not * by a reply. 
nanſwer d leſt thou boaſt. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
/ MuftI tamely bear 
This arrogance wnanſever'd Thou 'rt a traitor, Addiſon, 


2. Not confuted. 


All theſe reaſons, they ſay, have been brought, and were hitherto 
never anſwered ; beſides a number of merriments and jeſts unan- 


ſevered likewiſe. Hooker. 
3. Not ſuitably returned. | 
uench, Cory don, thy long wnanſwer'd fire 
Mind what the common wants of life require, Dryden. 
UnarPA'LLED. adj. Not daunted ; not impreſſed by 


fear. | 
| If my memory muſt thus be thralled 


To that ſtrange ſtroke, which conquer'd all my ſenſes; 

| Can thoughts ill thinking ſo reſt unappall d 7 S'!idaqy. 
: Infernal ghoſts 
Environ'd thee; ſome howl'd, ſome yell'd, fome ſhriek'd ; 
Some bent at thee their fiery darts; while thou | 
Sat'ſt anappall d in calm and finleſs peace. Milton, 
At a lion, wnappalNd with fear, 
Springs on the toils, and ruſhes on the ſpear, 


Dryden. 


Does this appear like guilt, when thus ſerene, 
With eyes ere, and viſage unappall d, 
Fixt on that awful face, 1 ſtand the charge 4 
Amar'd, not fearing ? Smith's Phædra and Hyppelitus. 
UNAPPA'RBLLED. adj. Not dreſſed ; not cloathed. 
In Peru, though they were an unapperelled people, and had ſome 
 euſtoms us, yet the government of the Incas had many 
parts of civility. Bacon Holy War. 


Till our ſouls be unapparelled 
| Of bodies, they from bliſs are baniſhed, Donne. 
UnaryPA'RENT. adj. Obſcure ; not viſible, 
Thy potent voice he hears, 
And longer will delay to hear thee tell 
His generation, and the riſing birth 
Of nature, from the prey de 


UNAPPE"ASABLE, adj, Not to be pacified 


cable, 
ifeable rage of Hildebrand and his ſucceſſors never 


Miſton. 
; impla- 


The una 
left perſecutintz him, by raiſing one rebellion upon another, 


Raleig b's Eſſays. 
I ſee thou art implacable z more deaf Fo 
To pray'rs than winds to ſeasz yet winds to ſeas 
Are reconcil'd at length, and ſeas to ſhore. 
Thy anger, unappeaſable, ſtill rages, 
Eternal tempeſt never to be calm'd, 
UnaryE'asED. adj, Not pacified, 
9 Sacrifice his fleſh, 


Milton, 


That fo the ſhadows be not wnappeas'd. Shakeſpeare. 
His ſon forgot, his empreſs unappea:'d ; 
How ſoon the tyrant with new love is ſeiz'd ! Dryden. 


Uxa"ppLiCABLE. adj, [from apply.] Such as cannot 
be applied. 

Gratitude, by being confined to the few, has a very narrow pro- 
vince to work on, being acknowledged to be r and ſo 
conſequently ineffectual to all others. Hammond. 

Their beloved earl of Manchefter appeared now as unapplicable to 
their purpoſes as the other, Clarenden. 

The ſingling out, and laying in order thoſe intermediate ideas, 
that demonſtratively ſhew the equality or inequality of unapplicable 
quantities, has produced diſcoveries. 
NAPPREHE"NDED, 44%. Not underſtood. 

They of whom God is altogether unapprebended, are but few in 
number, and for groſſneſs of wit ſuch, that they hardly ſeem to 
hold the place of human being. 

Uxarenen E'NSIVE. adj. * apprebend.] 
1. Not intelligent ; not ready of conception. 


Locke, 


The ſame temper of mind makes a man wnapp and In. 
ſenſible of any miſery ſuffered by others, South, 
2, Not ſuſpecting. | 
Uxappro'ackaeD, adj, Inaccefiible, 
God is light, 
And never but In wnapproached light 
Dwelt from eternity. Milton's P avadiſe Left. 
Unarpro'vuD. adj. {from approve.) Not approved. 
Evil into the mind 


M , 
W 


aj. [wn and, hel. Without the bell 


Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


into life, and part a | 


JI Improper ; unfit ; unſuitable, 


27. u 


L' Eftrange. 


UNA 
UNA'PT. a½% f from apt.] 
1. Dull; not apprehenfive; 
2. Not ready; not propenſe. 


Sbaleſpeare. 


I am a ſoldier, and unapt to . 
My blood hath been too cool and temperate, 
Unapt to tir at thele indignities, Shakeſpeare. 
3. Unfit ; not qualified : with zo before a verb, for be- 


re a noun, 


Fear doth grow from an apprehenſion of deity indued with irre- 


ſiſtible power to hurt; and is, of all affections (anger excepted) the 
EP to admit — conference with reaſon. ober. 

longing after ſenſual pleaſures is a diſſolution of the ſpirit of 
a man, and makes it looſe, ſoft and wandering, unapt for noble, 
wiſe, or ſpiritual employments, Taylor. 


Una"yTLY, adv. [from unapt.] Unfitly ; improperly. 
He ſwims on his back; and the ſhape of his back teems to fa- 
your it, being very like the bottom of a boat: nor do his hinder 
legs unapt!y reſemble a pair of oars, Cretu. 
NAPTNESS, 2. / [0 unapt.] 
1. Unfitneſs; unſuitableneſs, | 
Men's apparel is commonly made according to their conditions ; 
and their conditions are often governed by their garments; for the 
perſon that is gowned, hs his gown put in mind of gravity, and 
alſo reſtrained from lightneſs by the very wnapeneſs of his weed. 1 
. S ere 
2. Dulneſs; want of apprehenſion. m 
That unaptneſs made you miniſter 
Thus to excuſe yourſelf, Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
3. Unreadineſs ; diſqualification ; want of propenſion. 
The mind, by being engaged in a taſk beyond its ſtrength, like 
the body ſtrained by lifting at a weight too heavy, has often its 
force broken, and thereby gets an unaptneſs or an averſion to any 


vigorous attempt ever after, Locke. 
Ux Laub. adj. [from argue. ] 
1. Not diſputed. 
What thou bid'ſt, ; 
Unargu'd 1 obey; ſo God ordains, Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, 


2, Not cenſured, | 
Not that this work liv'd in the hands of foes, 
. Unargu'd then, and yet hath fame from thoſe, Ben Jonſon, 
To Una"rM. v. a. [from arm.) To diſarm; to ſtrip 
of armour ; to deprive of arms, | 
Unarm, unarm, and do not fight to-day, Shakeſpeare, 
Unarm me, Eros; the long day's taſk is done, | 
And we muſt ſleep, e, py Antony and tra. 
Galen would not leave unto the world too ſubtle a theory of pol- 
ſons ; unarming thereby the malice of venemous ſpirits. 
: Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Una'RMED, adj, [from unarm.] Having no armour ; 
having no weapons, | 
On the weſtern coaſt 
Rideth a puiſſant navy i to our ſhores - 
Throng many doubtful, hollow. hearted friends, 
Unarm'd, and unreſoly'd to beat them back, 
He all unarm'd 
Shall chace thee with the terror of his voice 
From thy demoniack holds, poſſeſſion foul ; 
Thee and thy legions, yelling they ſhall fly, 
And beg to hide chem in a herd of ſwine. 
Though «narm'd I am, 
Here, without my (word. or pointed lance, 
Hope not, baſe man, unqueſtion'd hence to Dryden. 


Shakeſpeare, 


Milton. 


defence; man is born alrogether unarmed. 


UnarRa'liGnedD, adj, Not brought to a trial, 
As lawful lord, and king-by juſt deſcent, 
Should here be judg'd, unheard, and wnarraign'ds 


UNnaRRA'YED. adj, Not dreſſed. 
As if this intant world yet unarray'd, 

Naked and bare, in Nature's lap were laid. 
Half wnarray'd, he ran to his relief, 

So haſty and ſo artleſs was his grief, 
UnAa'RTFUL. adj, | 
1. Having no art, or cunning. . 
A chearful ſweetneſs in his looks he has, | 
And innocence unartful in his face.  Dryden's Juvenal. 
2. Wanting ſkill. | | 

How unartful would it have been to have ſet him in a corner, 
when he was to have given light and warmth toall the bodies round 
him! Cheyne's Philoſophical Principles. 
UnA"RTFULLY. adv, In an unartful manner, 

In the report, although it be not wnartſully drawn, and is per- 
ſectly in the ſpirit of a pleader, there is no great ſkill required to 
detect the many miſtakes, Swift's Mijtellanies 
UNxnARTiFI' CIALLY. adv. Contrarily to art. 

Not a feather is wnartjficially made, miſplaced, redundant, or 
defeQive. | Derbam's Phyfice-Theolog y. 
Una"sKED. adj. | 
1. Not courted by ſolicitation, 

With what eagerneſs, what circumſtance 
Dnaſt d, thou tak' ſuch pains to tell me only 


Grew, 


Danicl . 


Dryden. 
D ryden. 


My ſon 's the better man, Denham's Sopby, 
2. Not ſought by entreaty or care. 
| | The bearded corn enſu'd 
From earth unoft'd, nor was that earth renew'd, Dryden. 
How, or why | 


Should all conſpire to cheat us with a lye ? 
Unaſk'd their pains, ungrateful their advice 
Starving their gain, and martyrdom their price. 
Unasri'sInG, adj, Not ambitious. 

To be modeſt and wnaſpiring, in honour preferring one another. 


Dryden. 


Rogers, 
UNASSA“ILABLE. adj. Exempt from aſſault. 
In the number, 1 do but know one, 
That «naſailable holds on his rank, 
Unſhak'd of motion. Shakeſpeare's Julius Ceſar. 


UnaAsS$A'1LED. adj. Not attacked; not aſſaulted, 
As I intend, Clifford, to thrive to-day, 

It grieves my ſoul to leave * unaſſail d. Sbakeſpeare. 

lieve 

That he, the ſupreme good, t' whom all things ill 

Are but as flavith officers of vengeance, 

Would ſend a gliſt'ring guardian, if need were, 

To keep my life and honour unafſail'd. Milton's Comns. 


Unassa'YED. 4% Unattempted. 
What is faith, love, virtue una 
Alone, without exterior help ſuſtain'd ? 
Unass1's TED. adj, Not helped. 
Its viRtories were the victories of reaſon, unaſſiſted by the force of 
human power, and as geatle as the triumplis ot light over darkneſs. 
ſon's Freebodder. 
What unaſſiſted reaſon could not diſcover, that Cod has ſet clear! 
before us in the revelation of the goſpel : a felicity equal to our ek 
enlarged deſires j a ſtate of immortal and unchangeable 


Uxass1'sT1NoG. adj, Giving no help. 
With theſe I went, a brother of the war ; 

Nor idle ſtood, with ung 

When ſavage beaſts, and men's more ſavage bands, 

Their virtuous toil ſabdu'd 1 yet theſe I ſway'd. 


4 
Milton. 


ogers, 


Dryden. 


| 3. Unaccompanied ; forſaken. 


Whereas moſt other creatures ate furniſhed with weapons * 8 


40 


UNA 


Un Ass UM O adj, Not ant. 
| Unaſſunizg worth 22 liv'd, 


T homſon's Winters 


| And died neglected. 
Unassu"RED. ad}... 
1. Not confident. | | | 
The enſuing treatiſe, with a timorous and #naſſured countenancey 
adventures into your p ; Glanville 


2. Not to be truſted. 
The doubts and dangers, the delays and woes 
The feigned friends, the ungſſured foes, 3 
Do make a lover's life a wretch's hell. Spenſer» 
Unato'NeD. adj, Not expiated, | 
Could you afford him ſuch a bribe as that, G 


A brother's blood yet _unaton'd ? . Rewe. 
UnaTTA"LNABLE: adjz Not to be gained of obtained 
being out of reach. | RFPs 
Praile and prayer are God's due wor which are anattain- 


able by our ditcourſe, ſimply cohſideredy without the benefit of dis 
vine revelation. Dryden: Religio Laici. 

1 do not expect that men ſhould be perfectly kept from error 
that is more than human nature can, by any means, be advanc 
to: I aim at no ſuch unattainable privilege; 1 only ſpeak of what 
they ſhould do. : a ö © Cocke, 
UNnaTTA"INABLENESS, . % State of being out of 
reach, | 

Deſire is ſtopped by the opinion of the impoſſibility, or wnar= 
tainableneſs of the good propoſed, =. Locle. 
UNaTTEMPTED. adj. Untried; not aſſayed. 
He left no means unatrempted of deſtroying his ſon, 

Not that I have the power to clutch my hand, 
When his fair angels would ſalute my palm 
But that my hand, as unattempted yet, 


Like a poor beggar, raileth on the rich, Sbaleſpaare. 
It p 
Things unattempted yet in prole or rhymes Milton. 
Leave nothing unattempted to deſtroy 
That perjur'd race. TP enbam. 
Shall we be diſcouraged from __ attempt of doing good, by 
the poſſibility of our failing in it? How many of the beſt things 
would, at this rate, have been left unattempted J.  Atterbutys 
UNATTE"NDED« ad. | 
1. Having no retinue, or attendants. 
With goddeſs-like demcanor forth ſhe went, 
Not unattended, | Milton's Paradiſe Loft» 


2. Having no followers. 
Such unattended generals can never make a revolution 1— Par- 
naſſus. ne 


Your conftancy - 
Hath left you unattended. Shakeſpeare's Mathetha 
UnATTE"NDING. adj, Not attending. 
| Ill is loſt that praiſe, 
That is addreſt'd to unattending ears. ; 
Ev'ry nymph of the flood, her treſſes rending, 
Throws off her armlet of pearl in the main 
Neptune in anguiſh his charge unattending, f 
Veſſels are found ring, and Vows are in vain» Dryden. 
Un ATTETNTIVE. adj. Not regarding. | 
Man's nature is ſo unattentive to good, that there can ſcarce be 
too many monitors. Government of the Tongue. 
Such things are not accompanied with ſhow. and therefore ſel4 
dom draw the eyes of the unattentiue. i Tatler. 
UN AVAILABLE. adj, Uſeleſs ; vain with reſpect to 
_ purpoſe. ps: 
hen we have endeavoured to find out the ſtrongeſt cauſes 
| wherefore they ſhould imagine that reading is ſo wnavailable, the 
moſt we can learn is, that ſermons are the ordinance of God, the 
ſcriptures dark, and the labour of reading eaſy. Hookery 
UnaAvVA'lLING, adj, Uſeleſs ; vain, a, 
Since my inevitable death you know, 
You ſafely unavailing pity ſhow: 


"Tis popular to mourn a dying foo. =Dryden's Aurengzebe« 
 Supine he tumbles on the crimſon ſands, "> 4 
Before his helpleſs friends and native bande, . 
And ſpreads for aid his wnavailing hands, Pepe. 
UN AVO ID ABLE. adj, Hh 
1. Inevitable z not to be ſhunned, os 
Oppreſſion on one ſide, and ambition on the other, are the un- 


avoidable occaſions of war. a Dryden. 
It is una veidabie to all, to have opinions, without certain proofs 
of their truth, | hes 
Single acts of tranſgreſſion will, through weakneſs and ſurprise, 


be wnawoidable to the beſt guarded,  Ropert. 
The merits of Chriſt will make up the wravoidab/e deficiencies 


of our ſervice z will prevail for pardon to our fincere repentance. 


f ſs 
All ſentiments of worldly grandeur vaniſh at that unavoidable 
moment, which decides the deſtiny of men. : riſa. 
2. Not to be miſſed in ratiocination. 5 
That ſomething is of itſelf, is ſelf-evident, becauſe we ſee 
things are; and the things that we ſee muſt either have had ſome 
firſt cauſe of their being, or have been always, and of themſelves : 
one of them is unavoidable. | | Tillotſon. 
I think it unavoidable for every rational creature, that will exa- 
mine his own or any other exiſtence, to have the notion of an eter- 
nal, wiſe being, who had no beginning. 115 Locke. 
UnAvo't1DABLENESS, . / ann, 
How caf\ we conceive it ſubject to material Impreſſions ? and 
yet the importunity of pain, and wnavoidablencſi of ſenſations, 


ſtrongly perſuade that we are ſo. Glanville, 
UxnAvo'iDaAB Ly, 2 . | 
The moſt perfect adminiſtration muſt anevoidably produc 
poſition from me who are made happy by it. Addiſon 
Unavo'inan. adj. Inevitable, 
We ſee the very wreck that we muſt ſuffer | 
And wnavoided is the danger now. | Shakeſpeare, 


Rare poems aſk rare friends 

Yet ſatyrs, ſince the moſt of copot FR be 

Their unawoided ſubject, feweſt ſee. | Ben Jenſen. 

UNnauTHOR1'SED, adj, Not ſupported by authority ; 
not properly commiſſioned. | 


5 


To kiſs in private? 


i 
An wnauthorized kiſs. Shaheſpears's Othello. 
It is for you to ravage ſens and land, 
Unautberiz'd by my ſupreme command. Dryden. 
Unawa'RE, ado. [fi 
oats os + [from aware, or wary. ] 


1. Without thought; without previous meditation, 
Take heed leſt you fall wnawara into that inconvenience you 
formerly found fault with, _ 
It le my father's face, 
Whom, in this conflict, I vnatoares have kill's, Shakeſpeare, 


Firm we ſubſiſt ; yet pollible to ſwerve, 
And fall into omen Miltons 


And ſnor'd ſecure. g i 
Tl a ſenſation like that of a limb e, one is trying 
every minute mee to uſe It, and finds It is not. 
». VndzpeBedy when it is not thought of ſuddenly. 
-wrawares, and le 
thas be kth bid, canch himſelf, eee * 


— EIS — — e — 


- . 

My hand, wnawares to me, was, by the force of that endeavour 
it juſt before employed to ſuſtain the fallen weight, carried up 
with ſuch violence, that I bruiſed it, Boyle. 

Though we live never ſo long, we are ſtill ſurprized : we put 
the evil day far from us, and then it catches us wnawares, and 
we tremble at the prof Ot, 75 Wake. 

3+ In this ſenſe i believe at unaware: is the proper ule, 
He breaks at unawares upon our walks, 
And, like a midnight wolf, invades the fold, Dryden. 
Una'wep, adj, Unreſtrained by fear or reverence. 

'The raging aud fanatic diſtemper of the houſe of commons 
muſt be attributed to the want of ſuch good miniſters of the 
clown, as, being unawed by any guilt of their own, could have 
watched other men's, Clarendon. 

Unforc'd by puniſhment, vnaw'd by fear, | 
His words were ſimple, and his foul fincete. 
UnuyAa'CKuD. adj, 


1. Not tamed ; not taught to bear the rider, 
Then 1 beat my tabor | 
At which, like unback'd colts, they prick'd their cars, 
Advanc'd their eyelids, litted up their noſes, 
As they ſmelt muſie k. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
A well-wayed horſe will ſafely convey thee to thy journey's end, 
when an wnbacked filly may give thee a fall. Suckling. 
They flinch like unbacked fillies, Dennis's Letters. 
2. Not countenanced ; not aided, 
Let the weight of thine own infam 


Fall on thee unſupported, and wnback'd. Daniel's Civil Wars | 


Unna"tancin. adj, Not N z not in equipoiſe. 
| Let earth unbalanc d from her orbit fly, 
Planets and ſuns run lawleſs through the (ky, 
UnBALLASTED. adj. 


unſteady, 
They having but newly left thoſe grammatick flats, where they 
ſtruck unreaſonably, to Yam a few words with lamentable con- 
ſtruction; and nvw on the ſudden tranſported under another cli- 
mate, to be toſt and turmolled with their wnballafted wits in fa- 
thomleſs and unquiet deeps of controverſy, do, tor the moſt part, 
grow into hatred of learning, | Milten. 
As at ſea th' wnballaſt veſſel rides, 
Caſt to and fro, the {port of winds and tides 3 
So, in the bounding chariot tots'd on high, 
The youth is hurried headlong through the ſky. 


or band. 


Your hoſe ſhould be ungartered, your bonnet wnkanded, and | 


' every thing demonſtrating a careleſs detolation, Shakeſpeare, 
7% Unna'k. v. 4. [from bar.) To open, by remov- 
ing the bars ; to unbolt. 
"T's not lecure, this place or that to guard, 
If any other entrance ſtand wnbarr'd. 
Thelte rites the King retus'd, 
Deaf to their cries z nor would the gates wnbar 
Of ſacred peace, or lovle tht impriton'd war, Dryden. 
UnyAa"kusb. adj, [barba, Latin.] Not ſhaven. Out 
of ule. - | 
Muſt I go ſhew them. my wnbarbed ſconce ? 4 
Mult my baſe tongue give w my noble heart | 
. Alle? + Shakeſprare's Coriolanus. 
UnvA'kKED. 3 [from bark.) Decorticated ; ſtrip- 
ark, 


ped of the b | 
A branch of a tree, wnbarked ſome ſpuce at the bottom, and ſo 
ſet in the ground, hath grown, Bacon. 


UnvyAa'sxrul. adj, Impudent ; ſhameleſs, 
Nor did I with wnba/bful forehead woo 
The means of weakneis and dobility, Shakeſpeare. 
Unna'TzD. adj. | from bate, ] Not repreſled ; not 
blunted. | 
Where is the horſe, that doth untread again 
Hiy tedious mealurey with th* dated fire 
That he did pace them firſt? Shakeſpeare's Merch. of Venice. 
Unvna"rhin. adj, [from Bath.) Not wet. 
Fierce Paſimond, their paſſage to prevent, 
Thruſt tull on Cymon's back in his deſcent j 
The blade return'd wnbarh'd, and to the handle bent, Dryden. 
Unpa'TTERED, 4% Not injured by blows. | 
1 cannot ftrike at wretched Kernes, whoſe arms 
Are hir'd to bear their ſtaves : or thou, Macbeth; 
Or elfe my word, with an wnbatter'd edge, 
1 ſheath again undecded, Shakeſpeare. 
To Unua'y. v. 4. 'To et open; to free from the re- 
ſtraint of mounds, | 
1] ought now ta loote the reins of my aleQions, to wnbay the 
cutrent of my pallion, and love wn without boundary or meaſure, 
RT | 8 errut Mijeellany. 
UNIIA RAIN G. 4%. Bringing no fruit, 5 
Ke with. his:pruning hook diyoing 
Unbearing branches tram their heady 
5 And graity more happy in their ſtead. 
Unux'aTin. %%. | 
1. Not treated with blows, 
lies mare Was teuer than his chronicle 3 
For ſhe ad sede tive miles unſpurt'd, andeuten, 
And then at lat turn tail towards Neweaton, 
2. Not trodden. 
We mult tread beten paths, and make a way where we do not 
find one, but It Mul be always with a light in our hands Bacon, 


Dryden, 


Bp. Ge „et. 


It your bal ite dare tigad „,,, Pats Ref, CN Mum, 
Vittury (0 crown her tav'rites, loves tw cry 
Some new, uten patllige to the thy, Keb t. 


Unntco'ming, %. Indecent ; unſuitable; indeco-— 
rous, RY a 
llc e our chief g ue. 
— Ik he had been, R 
It had been aa gap in dun great tealty 
And all things . 
Nu thuught of flight, 
None of jotivat, no ee deed 
That argv fears : | Mow s Parade x . 
I hould rather believe that the nofe whe the feat of wrath in 
beats than in mankind an that in was wabereewingr of uny but 
Pan, who had very much of the beat in him, to wrinkle up his 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 


nale in anger, | \ Dr; den, 
My pit Jets evo ny (preehes fall 4 
I (ho6tk \aVo dy't, aun not eon uind at all, Dude. 


This petutabe in convertation prevails among ſome of that tex, 
whore it appears the malt wkbeceming and vanatural, © 
55 Aden Fr cebelde. 

Men of wit, leanings and tue, might ike out every offen- 

five or ee, paſſage from play , Sevift, 
Suech wee, upon debates without andecoming Warmth, Swift, 
Unnakco'mingcntss, nm / indecency; indecorum. 
Ii words are {oantimes to be vied, they-ought to be grave, Kind 

and tober, reptuſenting the il} or cr /t of the fault. Lowe, 


To Uns, wa To raiſe from a bed. 
Kels e themfelves; and Mr at he nate of thunder. 
N , , Walton" Avg, 
Uxyxrifr ris G. ad. Not becoming ; not ſuitable, 
oY Love le full of teig rang, 
All wanton av a child, Ripping in valn, Gary 
Fat be It het Ahab write thee fin, or blame 


F 


Dryden. 


+ K | 
Not kept ſteady by ballaſt; 


| Addiſons | 
Uns“ ID. adj, [from band.) Wanting a ſtring, | 


Denbam. | 


He might feveral times have made peace with his diſcontented | 
ſubzeQs, upon terms not at all 2 his dignity or intereſt ; but 


he rather choſe to ſacrifice the whole alliance to his private paſſion. | 


1. Eternal; without genera&dn. | 
Why ſhould he attribute the ſame honour to matter, which is 
ſubje& to corruption, as to the eternal, unbegotten, and immutable 
God? Stulling fleet. 
2. Not yet generated, 
"God omnipotent, muſt'ring 
Armles of peftilence ; and they ſhall ſtrike 
Your children yet unborn, and unbegot. 
In thy pow'r 
It lies yet, ere conception, to prevent 
The race unbleſt, to being yet unbegets 
3. Not attaining exiſtence, 


Shakeſpeare. | 
Milton. | 


it for him to have been unborn and unbegot, than aſk a bleſſing of | 
thoſe whoſe converſation breathes nothing but a curſe. South. | 
To UxnBuGvui'Ls, v. 4. To undeceive; to ſet free 
from the influence of any deceit. 
Then unbeguile thyſelf, and know with me, 
That angels, though on earth employ'd they be, 
Are ſtill in heav'n. Denne. 
Their comelineſs A 37 the vulgar of the odd opinion the 
loyaliſts had formerly intuſed into them, by their concionatory in- 
vectives. | 
Unnuens'LD. adj. Unſeen ; not diſcoverable to the 
ſight. 
Theſe then, though unbebeld in deep of night, 
Shine not in vain. 
UnnuL1t'e. 1. / Fs 
1. Incredulity. 


Milton, 


2 —— 


*Tis not vain or fabulous, 
What the ſage poets, taught by th' heav'nly muſe, 
Storied of old in high immortal verſe, 


And rifted rocks, whoſe entrance leads to hell; 
For ſuch there be: but wnbelief is blind. 

I'm jultly plagued by this your wnbelief, 
And am mylelt the cauſe of my own grief, 


Dryden. 


to deny every thing at firſt hearing. 
2. Infidelity ; irreligion. 


 ——r — — — 


| So great a prince and favourite ſo ſaddenly metamorphoſed into 
| travellers with no greater train, was enough to make any man un- 
believe his five ſenſes. Wetton's Buckingham. 
2. Not to think real or true. TI 
Nor leſs than fight and hearing could convince 
Of ſuch an untoreſeen and wunbeliev'd offence. Dryden. 
UnnrLigveR. . // An infidel ; one who believes 
not the ſcripture of God. | 
The antient fathers being, often conſtrained to ſhew what war- 
rant they had ſo much to rely upon the ſcriptures, endeavoured (till 
to maintain the authority of the books of God, by arguments 
ſuch as undbeltexrers themſelves muſt needs think reaſonable, if they 
judged thereof as they ſhould, | a Hooker, 
What endlets war would jealous nations tear, 
If none above did witneſs what they ſwear ? 
Sad fate of unbelievers, and yet juſt, 
Among themſelves to find fo little truſt, _ Waller. 
In the New "Teſtament, religion is uſually expreſſed by faith in 
God and Chriſt, and the love of them, Hence it is that true 
Chriſtians are ſo frequently called believers z and wicked and un- 
godly men unbelievers. f Tillotſon, 
He pronounces the children of ſuch parents as were, one of 
them a Chriſtian, and the other an unbeliever, holy, on account of 
the faith and holineſs of that one. | Atterbury. 
Men always grow vicious before they become unbelievers; but if 
you would once convince profligates by topicks drawn from the 
view of their own quiet, reputation, and. health, their infidelity 
would toon drop ot, Swift's Mijclanies. 
UNB&LL1&'ViNG, adj, Iufidel. 
No pauſe, 
No ſtay of ſlaughter found his vigorous arm - S 
But th* wabeliowing lquadrons turn'd to flight, 
Smote in the rears 7 Phillips. 
"This wrought the greateſt confuſion in the unbeljeving Jews 
and the groateſt conviction in the Gentiles. Aadiſon. 
In the days of the apoſtle, when all who profeſſed themſelves 
Jitciples of Chriſt were converts of conſcience, this ſevere cenſure 


might be reſtrained-to the uni part of mankind, Regers. 
UNukt.0'vkd. adj, Not loved. 6 
Whoc'er you. are, not wbaov'd by heav'fh, = 
Since on our fricadly ſhore your ſhips are driven, Dryden, 


o 


To Unuk'ND, wv. a, | 
1. Jo tree from flexure, & a 
It is lawtul to relax and nend our bow, but not to ſuffer it to 
be upready, ov unitrunge Taylor's Holy Living. 
| muſt be in, the battle z but I'll go 
With empty quiver, aud anbended bow. | Dryden. 
2. To relax; to remit ; to ſet at eaſe for a time. 
Here have 1 teen the king, when great aftairs 
Gave leave to flacken and end his cares, 
Attended to the chace by all the flow'r of youth. Denham, 
From thote yreat entes when eaſe your foul wnbends, 


Your pleafufes are deſign'd to noble ends, Dryden. 
3. To relax vitioully or effeminately, . .. 
You «n6c& your noble ſtrengtb, to think 

Sa brain-lickly of things. Shakiſpeare's Macbeth. 


UnuKNDING, 6d). 
1. Not {uFering flexure. | 
Not to, when fwift Camilla ſeours the piain, 8 
Flies o'er th wnbendiog corn, and Kims along the maln. Pope. 
2. Not yielding ; reſolute. 
Ye noble tew, who here unbending Rand 
Beneath life's preſſutes, yet a little while, 
And all your woes are palt. e 
3. Devoted to relaxation. KL! 
Since what way omitted in the acting le now kept in, 1 hope it 
may entertain your lordfhip at ah eg hour. Roxwe, 
Uwne"xericed. ag Not preferred to a benefice. 
Mare vacant pulpits Would more converts make; 
| All would have latitude enough to take: ng 
Tue rift vet your ſecte maintain. Dryden. 
Unitxs'volkxm, adj. Not kind, 
A religion which not only forbids, but by ita natural influence 
ſweetens all bitterneſs and afperity of temper, and corrects that 
ſelfiſh narrownels of ſplrit which inclines men to a fierce. wnbene- 
d behaviour. Ctr Rogers. 


Thomſon, 


Ot dire chimeras, and enchanted iſles, 


Such an univerſal acquaintance with things will keep you from | 
an excels of credulity and wnbelief 3 i. e. a readineſs to believe or || 
i 


Watts. 


Where proteſs'd unbelizf is, there can be no viſible church of | 


Chriſt ; there may be where found belief wanteth. Hooker, 
JT. UNBELIEB'VE., v. a. | 
1. To diſcredit ; not to truſt, | 
| Heav'n ſhield your grace from woe, 1 
As 1, thus wrong'd, hence unbelicved go Shakeſpeare. | 


o | Ls . . 
To Unnecr't. v. . To deprive of exiſtence. Un nENWI“ON. a4). Malignant ; | 
Wiſhes each minute he could « To th' other five 
Thoſe rebel ſons who dare t uſurp his ſeat / Dryden. | Their planetary motions, and aſpeRs, 
Unnzoo'r. In ſextile, ſquare, and trine, and oppoſite, 
UnBtco'rTEN .J. Iron begot.] Of noxious efficacy ; and when to join 


Unre'nT. adj. 


2. Having the bow unſtrung, 


3. Not cruſhed ; not ſubdued. 


Where a child finds his own parents his perverters, better were | 4+ Relaxed; not intent. 6 


Uxn ESET MING. adj. Unbecoming, 


þ 
Howel's Vocal Foreſt, | UNBESO'UGHT, adj. 
UnBesTo'wep. adj, Not given; not di 
| UnBeTRA'YED. adj. Not betrayed, 
UxnpEwA"LLED. adj. 
q 


Milton, 'To UN BEWIT Te H. V. 4. 


1 
1 


+ 


þ 


To Unui'ass, v. a, To free from any external mo- 


UN nass EDLY. adv. 


I 7 

UN Bib. f 
UNBITD DEN. adj. 
1. Uninvited. 


2. Uncommanded; ſpontaneous, 


Unpi'coTTED, adj, Free from bigotry. 


To UN BIN p. v. a. [from-bind.] To looſe; to untir, 


UNB 


| Beyond the polar eireles 3j to ' 
Had unbenigbted ſhone, while horn 
To recompenſe his diſtance, in their fight | 
Had rounded ſtill the horizon. Milor's Para- Ly 


In ſynod-wnbenigne | Milton's Paradiſe Lot; 
Not ſtrained by the ſtring, | | 


Apollo heard, and, conquering his diſdaing 
Unbent his bow, and Greece inſpir'd again. 


Dok 
Why haſt thou gone ſo far, ; 
To be unbent when thou haſt ta'en thy ſtand, 
Th' elected deer before thee ? Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline 


But thou, ſecure ot foul, unbent with woes, 
The more thy fortune frowns, the more oppoſe. Dryden, 
Be not always on affairs intent, 

But let thy thoughts be ealy and wnbent : 
When our mind's eyes are diſengag'd and free, 
They clearer, farther, and diſtinctly ſee, Denban, 
No emotion of patlion tranſported me by the indi nity of hi 
carriage, to do or fay any thing unbeſeeming myſelf, ing chan. 
Far be the ſpirit of the chace from them; : 
Uncomely courage, —_— Kill, Thomſon 
ot 1ntreated, ' 

Leit heat ſhould injure us, his timely care * 

Hath, unbeſcught, provided; and his hands 

Cloath'd us unworthy z pitying while he judg'd. Milton, 


ſed of, 
He had now but one fon and one daughter — Jacen. 


Many being privy to the fact, 
How hard is it to keep It unbetray'd !. 
Not lamented. 

Let determin'd things to deſliny 
Hold unbewvail”d their way. Shakeſp, Antony and Cleopatra, 
l from witch.) To free from 


Daniel“: Civil Wor. 


faſcination. 


tive ; to diſentangle from prejudice, 
"That our underſtandings may be free to examine, and reaſon un. 
biaſſed give its judgment, being that .whereon a right direction of 
our conduct to true happineis depends; it is in this we ſhould em. 
ploy our chief care. | Loek,, 
The ſtanding evidences of the goſpel, every time they are con. 
ſidered, gain upon ſincere, wnbiaſs'd minds. Atterburj. 
Ihe trueſt ſervice a private man may do his country, is dy 55 
aſfing his mind, as ma as poſſible, between the rival powers, So. 
Where 's the man who counſel can beſtow, 

Unbiaſs'd or by favour or by ſpite; 
Not dully prepoſſeſs'd, nor blindly right? Pope, 


Without external influence; 
without prejudice. . 
I have ſought the true meaning; and have uabiaſſedly embrated 
what, upon a fair enquiry, appeared ſo to me. 


Unbidden gueſts | 
Are often welcomeſt when they arc gone. Shateſpeare, 
Thorns alſo and thiſtles it ſhall bring thee forth 
Unbid. 5 Milton's Paradiſe Left, 
Roſes unbid, and ev'ry fragrant flow'r, 
Flew from their ſtalks, to ſtrow thy nuptial bow'r. Dryden. 
Unbidden earth ſhall wreathing ivy bring, 
And fragrant herbs, the promiſes of ipring. —_ - Dryden, 
Eraſmus, who was an unbigotted Roman Catholick, was ſo much 
tranſported” with this paſlage of Soorates, that he could icarce for- 
bear looking upon him as a laint, and defiring hum to pray for him. 
” Addiſon, 
lis own woe's author, wholo bound it finds, 
As did Pyrocles, and. it wilfully undinds, 
; Ye Latian dames, 
If there be here, who dare maintain _ 

My right, nor think. the name of mother vain, 
Unbind your fillets, looſe your flowing hair, 
And orgies and nocturnal rites p;epare, ' Dryden, 

On the ſixth inſtantit was thought tit tv unbind his head, Tatir, 
To Unur'sHoy. v. 4. [from 6i/bop.]. To deprive of 

epiſcopal orders. | 
I canngt look upon Tituy ag ſo far ynbiſboped yet, but that het 
exhibirs to us all the eſlentials of juritdictions == Kalb. 
UN RAI TTD. adj. [ from bit.] Unbridled; unte- 
trained. | 5 

We have reaſon to cool our raging motions, our carnal ſtings, out 
unbitiad luſts; whereof 1-take thus love to be a ſect or cyon. 

; Shakeſpeare's Othelh. 
UnBLa"MABLE. adj. Not culpable ; not to be charged 
with a fault, . 

Much more could I ſay concerning this unblamable inequality d 
fincs and rates. . Ss. Ban. 
He lov'd his people, him they idoliz'd ; 
And thence proceeds my mortal hatred to him; 
That, thus unblamable to all beſide, : 
Ile err'd to me alone. Dryden's Don Seboſlians 
UNd nrx MABLY. adv, Without taint of fault. 
Ye are witnetles, and God alſo, how holily, and juſtly, and ut- 
blamably we behaved ourlelves, 1 Tb. il, 10. 
UnnLa'meD. adj, Blameleſs; free from At, 
Shall tpend your days in joy unblam'd, and dwe i 
Long . in * e Milton's Paradiſe Lf: 
Unblam'd, abundance crown'd the royal board, 
What time this dame rever'd her prudent lord, 
Pope's Odyfoy 


Sperſer 


Who now is doom'd to mourn. 
Ung1.6M1$H8D. adj. Free from turpitude ; free fron. 


reproach ; free from deformity. 
O welcome, pure-ey d laith, white-handed hope! 
Thou hovering angel, girt with golden wings 
And thou ue d torm of chaſtity ! Milton's Cenis, 
Under this ſtone lies virtue, youth, FR 
Unblemiſh'd probity, and truth. . 
Is none worthy to be made a wife 
- In all this town ? Suppoſe her free from ſtrife, 
Rich, fair, and fruitful z of unblemiſh'd lite. 2 
They appointed, out of theſe new converts, men of the 1 
and of the moſt wnblemiſh'd lives, to preſide over theſe RR 
blies. ; 
Urnstt'ncHED. adj. Not diſgraced ; not injured by 
any foil. 2 rally 
There, where deſolation dwells, 
„She may path on With vue majeſty 3 Ile 
*Þc it not one in pride, or in preſumption. 


5947 


Or theo teig hulleſt place; 


UNbEx1'GHTED. aff,” Never vilited by darkneſs, 


2 Unsre, 


UNB UN vn 


pb. ad}, Not mingle. 132. Unlimited; unreſtrain e! | ing lube de Gb B ß 
a can 8 depurate from defilement, within mel * He — 1 Sana 0 . dc | | For hiCupburied ſoldiers, und his friend. Dq den. 
this atmoſphere of fleſhy, it-dwells no where in unblended propor-“ Of an unbounded ſtomach, ever ranking HOPS; 4410 Breathleſs he lies; and his unbtsry' d ghoſt ;: 
tions on this fide the empyreume  ., - Glanville. W with princes. Sha leſpeare. Dxpeiv'd· of * 4 pollutes your hoſt. | Dm 
LE ST. = 3 | e had given curioſity ita full, unbounded; „aid examin'd eee 281 wan ghoſts... ©. | e 
— excluded from benediction. | not only in conternplations but by ſenſiti ve — whatever | _ Of kings n d op the waſted. coaſts,” «Pope's Statins, | 
ho It is a ſhameful and unblaſſed thing, to take the ſcum of people, could be good for the ſons of men. ; by Decay of Piety. Un BU RNED, | ag; 255 0 „ne, 10 
and wicked, condemned men, to be the people with whom you Unzo UNDEDLY. adu. Without bounds ; without li- Un zufeNr. 1 1 1 „ a, 14 „ $2) 
ports AAS LICL! eee eee IRIS | e OO . Ii. Not conſumed ; not waſted ; not injured by fire. 
3 Wretched ; unhappy. ... | 10-2 So unboundedly miſchievous ls that petulant member, that heaven | ' + | *Cteon denies the rites of fun' ral fires to thoſe, © 
In thy pow'r. and earth are not wide enough for its range, but it will find work Whoſe breathleſs bodies yet he calls his foesy' :: 
It lies yet, ere conception, to prevent oy; _y 1259 : at home too. 1 5 Governwent of the- Tongue. 10 Unburn'd, unburied; on a heap-they lie; 10 * 
The race undleft, to being yet unbegot. IIe. | UnBo'unDEDNEss. n. / Exemption from limits. | | 2. Not heated with fire, mA > SS. 1 
bo What is true paſſion, if wnb/eſt it dies? 1 


i e joy, i a Finitude, applied to created things, imports the proportions of the Burnt wine is more hard and aftringent, than wink wnburar/{ . ! 
And where 1s Emma Joy, if 7 flies ? Prior. ſeveral properties of theſe things to one another, Infiaitude, the 
Ux8.00'D18D. adj, Not ſtained with blood. 


8 % 44-49) _ 1 +1: Bacon's Natural Hiſh 
0 _ | , _ nboundedneſs of theſe degtees of properties. ce. | Unnu rniNG.ad), Not conſuming by heat; 
Who finds the partridge in the puttock's neſt, Unzo'wgp. adj. Not bent. Gau What ve have faid of the unburging fire called light, ſtreaming 
But may imagine o the bird was dead, > Sos ie He knits his brow, and ſhews an angry eye, Ibo che flame of a candlay may eafily'bb wpptied to-all 2 
Although the kite ſoar with unbloodicd beak. , Shakeſpeare. And paſleth by with Riff, unbotoed knee, deprived of ſenfible heat. „au tm , Dighy« 
UnB100'DY-. adi. Not cruel ; not ſhedding blood ; not Diidaining duty that to us belongs. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. | To UnBuR THEN, v. a | Di! 
tained with blood. mes 


o Ux OWL. v. a. To exenterate; to eviſcerate. 


1. To rid of a load. 8 
In this chapter I' Il unbowe! the ſtate of the queſtion. Hakewvill. 


Under the ledge of Atlas lies a cave, 


| | We 'll ſhake all cares and buſineſs from obr'd „ 
The venerable ſeat of holy hermit, 5 It is now become a ne ſpecies of divinicy, to branch out with Conferring them on ybunytr ſtrengths 3 while nag 
Who there, ſecure in ſeparated cells fond diſtinQions our holy faith, which the pious ſimplicity of the Unburden'd crawl tow'rd death. . Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
From the purling ſtreams, and ſavage fruits, firſt e r to (pant not to read upon as i ana- 2, To throw off n N 
Have wholeſome bev'rage and unbloody feaſts. ' Dryden. tomy, unbetel an to try experiments. ecay of Piety. Sharp B WOT He eB nl 
Uxplo'wn. adj, Having the bad: yet une anded. To UnBRA'CE. v. 4. | 7 D bee fy lon his * 7 Shateſprares 
Ah! my poor princes! Ah! my tender inde 1. To looſe; to relax, | Iz. To diſcloſe what lies heavy on the mind. ; 
My unbloton flowers, new-appearing ſweets ! Shakeſpeare, Wich whoſe reproach and odious menace, | From your love I have a warranty' a 
UnBLU'NTED. adj, Not becoming obtuſe. | The knight embolling in his haughty heart, | T' unburthen all my plots and purpoſes, yn 
A ſword, whoſe weight without a blow might ſlay Knit all his forces, and 'gan ſoon wnbrace Ty oct How to get clear of all the debts 1 owe. Shakeſpeares 
Able, unblunted, to cut hoſts away. Cowley*s Davideis. His graſping hold, Spenſer- To Unnu*TTON. v. a, To looſe any thing buttoned, | 
UxBo'DIED. adj. | Somewhat of mournful ſure my ears does wound; 4 Thou art fat-witted with drinking old ſack, andi unbuttoning thee 
17 (materiel Drums wnbrac'd, with ſoldiers“ broken cries. Dryden. | fer furner. © TMR Shak | 29s fig | 8 iv 
1. Incorporeal ; immaterial. ä Nought ſhall the pſaltry and the harp avail, M Per. Merge 
If we could RR of qo” as angels and unbodied ſpirits do, When the quick ſpirits their warm mazch forbear, 4 any catch cold on the breaſt, by their 9 unbut 2 
without involving them in thoſe clouds language throws upon them, | - And numbing coldnefs has unbrac'd the ear. Prior. an Y mene. 
we ſhould ſeldom be in danger of ſuch miſtakes as are perpetually Walking ruth, that wither Varina ew, U bot Pepe e ay unbuttetted Th ſeveral places. Aale. 
committed. a Lavich, Urban thy ee and th h : Ting | Ux AL ND. adj, Free from calcination, _ : 
Freed from the body. * weren e A er, ee, ee Pop A ſaline ſubſtance, ſubtler than (al 'ammoniack, carried up with 
Free . | | | * 4 ac rrit I 
#4 4 She hath the var f broke of eternal night; | 2. To make the clothes oY beat it uncaleined gold in the form of ſubtile exhalatlons, | oyle. 
Her ſoul unbodied of the burdenous corple, = Spenſer. | To walk unbrac'd, and fuck & 9 Unca'LLED. adj, Not ſummoned ; not ſent ſor; not 
All things are but alter'd, nothing dies z Of the dank morning ? Shakeſpeare's Fulius Ceſar. demanded. 2255 2 | 
And here and there th" unbody'd ſpirit flies, Dryden. Hamlet, with his doublet all unbrac d; aſillus had ſervants, who, though they came not uncalled, yet 
Unn0'tLED. adj. Not ſodden. No hat upon his head, his ſtockings looſe, Shakeſpeare, | at call were ready, ® | Sidney» 
A quarter of a pint of rice unboiled, will ariſe to a pint boiled. |UNnBRE"ATHED. adj, Not exerciſed, He, bolder now, uncall'd before her ſtood, & Miltgns 
8 Bacon. They now have toil'd their unbreatb'd memories _ _ e. came wncall'd, and ſtood 
To Unn0'LT. v. a. To ſet open; to unbar. ä Wich this ſame plea againſt our nuptlals. Shakeſpeare, | eſide the ſtruggling boughs, and heard the groan, 
I'll call my uncle down 


| | > I a 8 Then, reach'd her midwife hand to ſpeed the throes. Dryden. 
He ſhall unbolt the gates. Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Creſſida. Wee e nee 2 To UNA Lu. v. a, To diſturb, . A harſh word, 
Unzo't.1ED. adj, Coarſe; groſs z not refined, as But like dumb ſtatues, or unbreathing ſtones, 1 What ftrange diſqulet has uncalm'd ** breaſt, TRE 
flour, by bolting or ſifting. Star'd each on other, and look'd deadly pale. Shakeſpeare. U human fair, to rob the dead of reſt - 20 
I will tread this unbo/ted villain into mortar, and daub the wall |UNBRE'D. adj. 1 2 ELLED, adj, Not eraſed; not abrogate 
of a Jokes with him. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. | 1. Not ;nfirutted in civility ; ill educated. 75 | os: r F Dry 3 
. Adj. 1 Unbred minds muſt be a little ſent abroad. Govern. of the Tongues 7 . 3 - 
TD n . _— Children learn from unbred or debauched ear 3 UNCANnO'NICAL. 1 agr eeable to the canons, 


Le e 98 Lucke en Education. UN CATTAULEH. adj, [incapable, Fr. incapax, 2 Not 
Dre * 2 - . | Sure never any thing was ſo unbred as that odious man. capable; not ſaſceptibl Now more frequently in- 
And bids what will, take all, Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 3 Congrowt's Way of the Mod. capable, 1 5 00 
Unn00'K18H. adj, | 2. Not taught: . to, _—_ 44 p TOs art _ to anſwer 
A warriour dame, ony adverſary, an inhuman w 
1. Not * 4 nqy * Unbred to ſpinning, in the loom unſkill'd, Dryden, e of . —— 8 0 . 97 
2. Not cultivate y erudition. | UnBREE'CHED. adj, Having no breeches. 8 From any dram of mercy, 5 eſpeare's Merchant of Vinices 
= As he ſhall ſraile, Othello ſhall go mad; Looking on my boy's face, methought 1 did recoll He who believes himſelf uncapable ot pardon, goes on without 
_ * 8 jealouſy muſt conftrue | Twenty-three years, and ſaw myſelt unbreech'd, | ; any care of reforming. Hammonds 
| e N 3 geſtures, and light — nd = In my green velvet coat, Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale, his, whilſt they are under the deceit of it, makes them unca- 


, , NBR1'BED, adj, Not influenced by money or gitts ; | Felle of <dnviftion ; and they applaud themſelves as zealous cham- 

Uxno'R R. adj. Not yet brought into life; future; be- U not hired. 4 4 ed a pions for truth, when indeed they are contending for error. Locle. 

ing to come, 5 | The foul gave all : Unca'rtp fer. adj, Not regarded; not attended to. 
Some unborn ſorrow, ripe in fortune's womb, _ 


: Unbrib'd it gave; or, if a bribe appear, Thelr kings, to better their worldly eſtate, left their own and 
Is coming tow'rd me. Shakeſpeare's Richard II. No leſs than heav'n. | Dryden, their p<ople s ghoſtly condition „ 5 
The woes to come, the children yet unborn To ſuccour the diſtreſs'd  |UNCA RNATE. adj, Not fleſhly, _ 
Shall feel this day, as ſharp to them as thorn, Shakeſpeare. Unbrib'd by love; unterrity'd by threats. A. Phillips. Nor need we be afraid fo aſcribe that to the incarnate fon, which 
Never ſo much as in a thought wnborn, UnBRI'DLED. adj, Licentious; not reſtrained. ſometimes is attributedun tothe wncarnate father. Brown's V. Err. 
Did 1 offend you. Shakeſpeare's Hi you like it. This is not well, raſh and wnbridied boy, To UN CASE. v. a. | cd. Bt | 
He on. the wings of cherubim To fly the favours of io good a king, Shakeſpeare. | 1. To diſengage from any covering, : 2 
Up-lifted, in paternal glory rode | To what licence See Pompey is uncaſing for th bat. Sbabeſpeart. 
Far * eee cn e Milton's Paradiſe Toft, Dares thy unbridled boldneſs run itſelf ? Ben Fonſon. | Thou ſhit be — 5 * 5 
Better end here unborn} Why is life giv'n | | We have conſidered religious zeal, which tranſgreſſes in un 


"Tis hatch'd, and ſhall be ſo; Tranijo, at once 


TT , 1 ; exceſs. Spratt's Sermons. Uncaſe thee ; take my colour'd hat and cloak. ä Sbabeſ „ 
deen ie, 1 eee s Paradiſe Leſt. UnrROKE, adj. [from fink ] | Uncaſe me, atd do with me what you pleaſe. Alla. 
The ſouls of kings unborn for bodies wait. Dryden. Unnzro'ken, 17 : 2. To flay to io rip. e ads 3 
Unro'rrowED. adj. Genuine; nativ , 1. Not violated. men him-uncaſed gan derides IubberdsTalts 
re EO Pt e * tive; one s on. God pardon all oaths that are broke to me 3 Pay by his voice, and partly by his ears, the aſs was diſco» 
With native purple, and unborrew'd gold, God keep all vows unbroke, are made to thee, Shakeſpeare, 894 Ag and conſequently uncaſed, well laughed at, % cud- 
Beneath his pompous fleece ſhall proudl : Some married perſons, even in their marriage, do pleaſe God - : : 1 ranges 
In ſubſtances, eſpecially thoſe 8 eee ae by preſerving their faith unbroken. ; | Tayler | UNCA'UGHT, adj. Not yet catched, Z 
names of any language are applied to, ſome remarkable, ſome ſen- He firſt broke peace in heav'n, and faith, till then : Let him fly far; 
ſible quailties ſerve to diſtinguiſh one from another. Locle. Dee. Milton. Not in this land ſhall he remain uncaughe 3 
To UnBO'sOM, v. 4. | | 2. Not ſubdued ; not weakened, A diſpatch'd, ; Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
1. M is confidcece From his ſeat the Pylian prince aroſe i | , His boſom glows with treaſures yet uncaught. Gays 
eee Tuo centuries already he fulfill'd ; Unca'us8D. adj, Having no precedent cauſe, 
Too well unde 72 baue . , | And now began the third, unbroken yet. Dryden. |Unca'uTious. adj, Not wary ; heedleſs, 
Wa levity, but OS 4 5 How broad his thoulders ſpread | by age unbroke! Pope. 


| Unforeſeen, they ſay, is unprepar'd ; 
By thy requeſt, who could deny thee nothing. Milton, | 3* Not tamed. 


Uncautious Arcite thought himſelf alone. ' Dryden, 
Do we wnbo/om all our ſecrets to him, and hide nothing that : A lonely cow, ; Unct LEBRATED, adj. Not ſolemnized. 
paſſeth in the depth of our hearts from him ? Atterbury, Unworn with yokes, unbroken to the plow. | Addiſon. Thus was the firſt day, ev'n and morn 
2. To open ; to diſcloſe, | UnBRro'THERLIKE, 1 adj. IIl ſuiting with the charac- Nor paſs'd uncelebrated, nor unſung | 
| Should I thence, hurried on viewleſs wing, UnBKRO'THERLY. ter of a brother, By the celeſtial cho irs. ( Milton's Paradiſe Left, 
Take up a weeping on the mountains wild, | Victor's wnbrotherlike heat towards the eaſtern churches, fo- Unct'xsuRED, adj, Exempt from publick reproach, 
The gentle neighbourhood of grove and ſpring mented that difference about Eaſter into a ſchiſm. Decay of Piety. How difficult muſt it be for any ruler to live wncenſured, where 


Would ſoon unbeſem all their echoes mild. Milton, 


5 Unnrvu'18ED. adj, Not bruiſed; not hurt. 
Unno'TTOMED. adj. 


every one of the community is thus qualified for modelling the 


W h bo bo he freſh On Dardan plains, h N TY why = to tax an honourab! fool Is are 
1. Without bottom; bottomleſs. The freſh, and yet unbruiſed Greeks do pitch pre l e fool, 
8 N hd: Their is pavillions, ie Shakeſpeare, Whoſe right it is uncenſur'd to be dull, Popes 
, tom'd, infinite abyſs. Milton. . g To be 
2. Having no ſolid foundation ; having no reliance Care keeps his watch in ev'ry old man's eye 1 0 be waceq/ures, and to be obſcure, is the ſame thing, 
: : IT... 5 j Pope . 
— is a ſpecial - of Candies hape, to be thus unbottomed of Ho r 1 UNncEtRTAIN, adj. [ incertain, Fr. incertus, Lain.“ ö 
A EOOE O08: ty vith a full reliance, truſt, and Poth couch his limbs, there golden fleep doth reign. Shak. | 1. Doubtful ; not certainly known, 
e ee * , Hammond. | 7, Un CK LE. v. a. To looſe from buckles, That facred pile, ſo vaſt, ſo high, 
VERT Of» We have been down together in my ſleep, | That whether tie a part of earth or ſky 
1. Obtained without money. | Unbuckling helms ; fiſting each other's throat, Uncertain ſeems z and may be thought a proud 
The undeught dainties of the poor. Dryden's Horace. And wak'd half dead with nothing. Sbabeſp. Coriolanus, Aſpiring mountain, or deſcending cloud. Denbom 
2. Not finding any purchaſer. He that wnbuckles this, till we do pleaſe | 2, Doubtful ; not having certain knowledge : 
The merchant will leave our native commodities a bt | To doff 't for our purpoſe, ſhall hear a ſtorm. Shakeſpeare. Man, without the protect! ; NN 
nhougbt upon N Pe , protection of a ſuperior bein ſ f 
the hands of the farmer, rather than export them to a market His ſtarry helm wabucklcd, ſhew'd him prime thing that he enjoys, and wncertain of eve thin * ey th 9 0 
which will not afford him returns with profit, Locke, In manhood, where youth ended. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 48 e hopes fer. 
Unro'un D. adj. | All unbuchling the rich mail they wore, Condemn'd on Caucaſus to lie Tillotſens 
1. Looſe ; not tied. Laid their bright arms along the ſable ſhore. Pope. : Still to be dying, not to die; , x 
2. Wanting a cover: uſed of books. To Uns = 5 L e, a, 2 z to __y 555 0 22 uncertain of relief, Do . 
He that has complex ideas, without varticul for th This is the way to Kindle, not to quench z u em of a wretched lover's grief, Granvill 
p , t particular names for them, T* anbvild the city, and to lay all flat, Sbaleſpeare. 3. Not ſure in the conſequ : 
Nane, be in no better Caſe than a bookteller who had volumes that What will they thes but axboild n 1 ata be ied duenge. . G 
IE "—_ _ eur fel 2 he could make known to His living temples, built by faith to ſtand; Or 1 3 fund, _ 2 
3, only by ſhewing the looſe ſheets, Locke, ; , , e glais 2 
3. Preterite of anbind, Their own faith, not another's ? Milton's Parediſe Loft. 


Murther her brothers, and the | 5 
Uncertain way of gain! 1 


Un so- Some from their chains the faithful dogs unbound. Dryden. UnBul'LT. adj. Not yet erected. 


: Shakeſpeare's Ric ba- 
UN DED. adj. Built walls you ſhun, usbult you ſee. Dryden. PE AA bright air the faulchion h on bard III. 
1. Infinite :; ; Unnu'rIgD. adj. Not interred ; not h ed with Phage» flings difiniſs'd th* uncertain ſtone. Oer. 
uhnite; interminable. J ese The fach of our tuture being 18 but a heedlef i 5 
Long were to tell what I have done3 the rites of funeral. wnceri/ain haſte to be knowing adds then ths pop IT 0us, r 
I voyag'd the unreal, vaſt, unbounded derp Why ſufter'ſt thou thy ſons, wnburied yet, all this ſolicitude, we ſhall know a little later. 8 
Of horrible confuſion. Milten. To hover on the dreadful ſhore of Styx? W 4. Not exact not ſure a | Fepe. 
13 — tl. unbounded proſpect lies before me; The moſs, which groweth upon the ſkvll of a dead man wndwried, N 
don 


cloud, and darkneſs reſt upon it. — Addiſon. will ſtaunch blood potently. 5 Aſcanius young, and eager of his tame, 


on bent his bow, wacerivin in his alm 


37 Buy 


Bacon. 


Nc 


nat the dire fiend the fatal arrow 
Which piere'd his bowels chrough 
5. Unſettled ; unregular. * 
As the form of our publick ſervice is not voluntary, ſo neither 
are the parts thereof wneertain ; but they are all ſet down in ſuch 
ode, and wich ſuchchoies, us hath, in the wiſdom of the church, 
ſeemed beſt, | Holter. 
Unct «TAINED. adj, Made uncertain. A word not 
uleds | en 1 WA 3 130 . 
The diverſity of ſeaſans are not ſo uncertaina by the ſun und 
moon alone, who. always'krep! one and the ſame courſe, but that 
the Mars have alſo thelr working therein. (Raleigh, 


— ſides, Dryden, 


* 


UnCEKTAINLY, adv, 4 
1. Not ſurely 3 not certainly, 6 
90, mortals now, and vex yourſelves in vain 
For wealth, which ſo uwcertain/y mult come: | 
When what was-brought ſo far, and with ſuch pain, 
Was only kept to loſe it nearer home. Dryden. 
Names mult be of very unſteady meaning, if the ideas be reterred 
to (tandards without us, that cannot be known at all, or but very 
nperfe&ly and uncertainly. cle. 
Not confidently, | 
They that are paſt all 175 
All fear of I: and yet, if he 
Speak ſoſtly, or uncertain!y. 
UncKrrAlnNTY., . J. | 
1. Dubiouſncls ; want of knowledge, 
All great concernments mult delays endyrez 
Raſhnets and haſte make all things unſecure z 
And if uncertain thy pretenſions be, 


4 P PY | * ) | 1 " 


IT 
4. 4 
of good, are paſt 


be dead 
FO Denbam's Sophy. 


Stay till fit time wear out uncertainty. Deubam. 
ö You common cry of curs, whoſe hreath I hate, 

Here then remain with your uncertainty 3 

Let ev'ry feeble rumour ſhake your hearts, Shakeſpeare. 


2. Inaccuracy, 

That which makes doubtfulneſs and uncertainty in the ſignifica- 

tion of ſome, more than other words, is the diftereace of ideas they 

ſtand for, i Locke, 
Contingency ; want of certainty. 

God's omniſcience is a light ſhining into every dark corner, ſted- 
faſtly graſping the greateſt and molt Nippery uncertainties. South's Ser. 
4 Something unknown. 

Our ſhepherd's caſe is every man's caſe, that quits a moral cer- 
tainty for an uncertainty, and leaps from the honeſt buſineſs he was 
brought up to, into a trade he has no ſkill in. L' Eflrange. 
To Uncna'in, wa To free from chains, | 
Minerva thus to Perſeus lent her ſhield, 
Secure of conquelt, ſent him to the field z 
The hero act what the queen ordain'd ; 
So was his fame complete, and Audromede unchain'd. Prior, 
Uncua'nGEABLE, 4%. Immutable; not ſubject to 
variation, | | 
If the end for which a law provideth, be perpetually neceſſary ; 
and the way whereby it provideth perpetually allo moſt apt, no 
* doubt but that every ſuch law ought tor ever to remain wncbange» 
ali. | Iooler. 
Uven s' vat. adj, 
1. Nat altered, 
When our fortunes are violently changed, our ſpirits are un- 
changed. Tuyler't Rule of Holy Living. 
More ſafe 1 fing with mortal voice wncbang 4 
To hoarſe, or mute. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
2. Not alterable. ä 


3+ 


Diſmiſs thy fear, 
And heav'n's uachang'd decrees attentive hear 1 


More pow'rful gods have torn thee from my fide, Dryden. 
Honour wnebang'd, x principle profeſt, 
Fixt to one fide, but mod'rate to the reſt, Pope. 


Uncna'natauiuantss, . /. Immutability. 
This wnebangeablencſs of colour I am now to deferibe, Newton. 


Unena'nGraAnty, adv, Immutably ; without unge | 
is 


All truth is wnchangeably the fame z that propoſition, whic 


true at any time, being (© for ever, Soul b. 
| Her fir(t order, diſpoſition, frame, 
Muſt then ſubſiit uwnehargeably the ſame, Blackmore. 


Uncna'ncinc, ad). Suffering no alteration, 
But that thy face Is, vizor-like, anchanging, 
Made impudent with ule of evil deeds, 
1 would eſfay, proud queen, to make thee bluſh, Sbaleſptare. 
Inde expreflion, like th' ed Tung 
Clears and improves whate'er it ſhines upon! 
It gilds all objects, but It alters none. 5 
To Uncna'acGu, va. Jo retratt an accuſation. 
Even his mother (hall wncbarye the praQtice, 
And call it accident, Shateſpeare's Hamlet, 
Uxncna'kiranty. 4% Contrary to charity con- 
tary to the univerſal love preſcribed by chriſtianity. 
| All the rich mines of learning ranſack'sd aig 
eo furniſh ammunition for this war z 
Inc bavitable teal our realon whety, 


P UID 


Aud double edges on our paſlion ſets, Denbam. 
"This. fill: the minds of weak men with wrchavicable interpreta» 
tions of tholg ations of which they are not competent judges, 
Addijon's Freebolder, 
Uxcna'rirantynyss, . / Want of charity. 
he penitence of the criminal may have number'd him among 
the (aint i, when our umettacted wicharirab/one/r may fend us to un- 
quenchuable Ramey, Government of the Tongue, 
God commands us to love our enemies, o that if we hate them 
wo lin, and are juſtly kept back by our own ir Pagen fr Kettlewws 
Heaven and hell ate the proper regions of mercy and uncharita- 
Aenelr Atterbury. 
Uncnua'riranly,. ad. In a manner contrary to cha- | 
rity. 


which, tar be It from me that I ſhould ever think ſo deſperately, or 
With lo u daritadly, Spen/ers 
Urte neither charity nor ſhame to me z 
Us. huriably with me have you dealt, 
And hametvlly my hopes by you ate butcher'd. Shateſpeare. 
Mon, imprudently and Schaf,, Y often, employ their ecal for 
pertons. : Spratt. 
Uxcna'ky. a4, Not wary; not cautious z not frugal. 
| 've (ald too much unto a heart of tone, 
And laid my honour tov wredary outs Shateſpeare, 
Uxcya'srs. ad, Lewd ; libidinous ; not continent; 


not haſte ; not pure. 
One, that in divers places I had heard betore blazed, as the moſt 
Impudently te woman of all Atta. Jiciney 
In my maſter's garments 
Which he intore'd from me, away he poſts 
With ««chafte purpoſes, to violate 
My lady's honours Shateſpeare'r ee. 
Wholoevet is warhead, cannot reverence himielt ; and the reve- 
rence af 4 man's (elf bs, next religion, the chietelt bridle of all 


ves Bacen, 
Luft, by wwebafte looks, 

Lets In defitement to the Inward parts. | es. 

ume thinks e be ſepatated by reaton vt her hulband's , 

Mie, then the man will be wnewrably ruined, 1e 


Uxcna'sriry, «. / Lewdneſsy incontinence. 
hat getieration was wore particularly advices de intomperance, 
Joniuality, and eg ed. 


| 
ad wot mean the cutting off all that nation with the ford 3 


u N 


1 | When the ſun is among the horned ſigns, he may produce ſuch 


a ſpirit of @nchoſtity, as is dangerous to the honour of your wor- 
ſhips' families, # | 

Usage. adj, 

| 1. Unreſtrained ; not hindered, - 

ah Apt the mind, or fancy, is to rove 
| Fe 'Uncheck'd, and of her roving is no end. 

| Thee on the wing thy uncheck d vigour 
| To wanton freely, or ſecurely ſoar, 

2. Not contradicted, 

What news on the Ryalto? ie n e in 
— Why, yet it lives there unchechd, that Antonio hath a 
ſhip of rich lading wreek'd, Shakeſpeare's Merchan off 4 pi 
1 HEE'RFULNESS, 1. f Melancholy; gloominels 

temper, ei en 

5 a natural une beer fulngſe of heart, love to indulge this 
uncomfortable way of life, Addiſon's Spettators 
Uncnurwen, adj, Not maſticated. 

He fills his famiſh'd maw, his mouth runs o'er . 


Milnn, 
Smith to J. Philips. 


„ 


With wacher 'd morſels, while he churns the gore, Dryden. 
To Uncur'iy, v. a. To deprive of children; 
He hath widow'd and wncbilded many a one, | 
Which to this hour bewall the injury. Shakeſpeare. 


Uncnri'sTIAN. ad, . 
1. Contrary to the laws of chriſtianity, | 
It's \uncharitable, unchriſtian, and inhuman, to paſ;, a peremp- 
tory ſentence of condemnation upon a try'd friend, where there is 
any room left for a more favourable judgment.  L"'Eftrange. 
"Theſe unchriſtian fiſhers of men ate fatally caught in their own 
nets, South. 
I could diſpenſe with the unphiloſophicalneſs of this their hypo- 
theſis, were it not wnchbriſtian, y Norris. 
2. Unconverted ; intidel, 
Whercupon grew a queſtion, whether a chriſtian ſoldler might 
herein do as the n did, and wear as they wore, Hooker, 
UncHRI'sT1ANNESS-#, /. Contrariety to chriſtianity, 
"The unchriſftianneſs of thoſe denials might ariſe from a diſpleaſure 
to ſee me preter my own divines before their miniſters. K. Charles, 
Uncircumcr'sep, adj, Not circumciſed; not a Jew, 
Th' uncircumcis'd tmil'd grimly with diſdain. Carvley, 
Uncixcumci'son, 2. / Omiſſion of circumciſion, 
God, that gives the law that a Jew ſhall be circumciſed, thereby 
_ conſtitutes wncireumcifion an obliquity; which, had he not given 
that law, had never been ſuch e Hammond. 
UNnCIRCUMSCR1'BED. adj, Unbounded ; unlimited. 
Though I, wncircamſcrib'd mylelt, retire, | 
And put not forth my goodneſs, - Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
An arbitrary prince is the maſter of a non-reſiſting people; tor 
where the power is wncircumſcribed, the obedience ought to be un- 
limited, | Addiſon. 
The ſovereign was flattered by a ſet of men into a perſuation, 
that the regal authority was unlimited and uncircumfcribed, 


Unci'sCUuMSPECT. adj. Not cautious ; not vigilant. 
Their wncircumſpe#t ſimplicity had been uſed, eſpecially in mat- 
ters of religion, Hayward. 
UNnciRCUMSTA'NTIAL, adj. Unimportant, A bad 
word. | = 
The like particulars, although they ſeem ancircumantial, are 
oft ſet down in holy ſcripture. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Unc1'vil. adj. [incivil, Fr. incivilis, Lat.] Unpo- 
lite; not agreeable to rules of elegance, or com- 
plaiſance, 


Your undutiful, uncivi/, and uncharitable dealing in 7 your 

book, hach detected you. bitgift, 
They love me well, yet I have much to do, 

To keep me from vnc outrages. Shakeſpeare. 


My friends ate fo unreaſonable, that they would 
wncivil to him. 


Unc1'viL1zsD. adj, | 
1. Not reclaimed from barbarity. 
But we, brave Britons, foreign laws deſpis'd, 
And kept unconquer'd, and wnciviliz'd : 
Fierce tor the liberties of wit, and bold, 
We till defy'd the Romans, as of old. 
2, Coarſe; indecent, 

Several, who have been poliſhed in France, make uſe of the 
molt coarſe, anciviſiz'd words in our language. Addiſon. 
Unci'vitly. adv, Unpolitely ; not complaiſantly. 

Somewhat in it he would not have done, or defired undone, 
when he broke forth as deſperately, as before he had done unci- 
willy, , Bravn's Vulgar Errours, 
UnCLA'RAaF1ED. adj, Not purged ; not purified, 

One ounce of Whey unclarified z one ounce of oil of vitriol, 
make no apparent alteration. Bacon's Phyſical Remains. 


have me be 


Pope, 


Thou know'it no lefs, but all: 1 have unclaſp'd 
To thee the book, ev'n of my ſecret ſoul. Shakeſpeare. 

Prayer can wnclaſp the girdles of the north, ſaying to a moun- 

tain of ice, Be thou removed hence, and caſt into the ſea, 
| Taylor's Wortby Communicant, 
Uncta'ss1CK. adj, Not claſſick. 

Angel of duineſs, ſent to ſcatter round 
Her magick charms o'er all unc/affick ground. Pope. 
U'ncrts., . /. [encle, French.] The father's or mo- 
ther's brother. 

Hamlet puniſhes his uncle rather for his own death, than the 
murther of his father, Shakeſpeare Illuſtrated. 
UnCLK'AN. adj, 
1. Foul; dirty; filthy. 

| Charon, 
A ſordid god: down from his hoary chin 
A length of beard deſcends, uncomb'd, unc. 
Prieſts are patterns for tho relt ; 
The gold of heav'n, who hear the. God impreſs'd ; 
But when the precious colin is kept wnc/can, 
"The ſov'reign's image is no longer ſeen. 
It they be foul, on whom the pevple truſt, 


Dryden. 


Welt may the baler brafs contract a tuſt. Dryden, 
2. Not puriſied by ritual practices. 
3. Foul with ſin, 
Relides, how vile, contemptible, ridiculous, 
What act more execrably weclean, profane ? Milton, 


What agonies muſt he endure, what difficulties overcome, be- 
fore he can cleanſe himſelf from the pollutions of tin, and be a 
fit inhabitant of that holy place, where no wxclean thing ſhall en- 
ter ? Regers's Sermons, 

4. Lewd; unchaſte. 
| Let them all encircle him about, 
And, fairy-like too, pinch the unclean Knight, 
And alk him, why that hour of fairy revel, 
In their ſo ſacred paths he dares to tread, 
In ſhape profane. Shat;ſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor, 
Some tree, whoſe broad, finooth leaves together tew'd, 
And girded on our loins, may cover round 
hole middle partsz that this new comer, ſhame, 
There fit not, and reproach us as uc 0 

Adultery of the heart, conliſting of inordinats and wnclean af 

fections. Perkins, 
UxcttaNnLingkss, . / Want of cleanlineſs. 

Unis protane liberty aud deni, the archbiſhop reſolved to 

tet m p | en. 


—_— 


To Uncia'sy. v. a. To open what is ſhut with claſps. | 


Arbutbnot. 


Addiſon's Freebolder, | 


Spec ator. 


UN 


C 
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» 
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UnciiranLy. — U 
1. Foul; filthy; naſty. b 
We is of wee birth than tar; 5 
1 e very wncleanly flux of a cat. | ; 
2. Indecent ; unchaſte, SbateSeere 
'Tis pity that theſe: harmonious writers have eve; g 
| thing wneleanly or impure to defile thelr paper, a indulged ay 
UncLs ANNRESS$. 1. . 1 i f 1 Matt. 
1. Lewdneſs; incontinence, Fa 
In St, Giles's 1 underſtood that moſt of thi OT” | 
ſerable houſes of uncleanneſs were, tr kf and-moft ml. 
8. your of cleanlineſs ; naſtineſs; dar. 
e not curious nor careleſs in your habit; be n 
to thyſelf, or to others, by | ſoreneſs, . er : edle 


: 2 Taylor"s Guide d . 
3. Sin; wickedneſs, ien eee, 
1 will fave you from all your untleanmet. Exckicl, Air. 
Want of ritual purity. * 2 n 
NCLE ne . Not cleanſed, 
ond eartꝶ is a good compoſt, if the pond h een lone 
cleanſed : ſo the water be not 8 2 Bae, een e 
To UxcLE“W. v. a. [from tow? To undo. 2 
If 1 ſhould pay you for 't as tis extoll'd, 
2 would uolezy mie quite. Sb 47 
To UncLE"NCH. v. a. To open. the clo hand, 
The hero ſo his enterprize recallsz 
His filt unclenches, and the weapon falls, 
Un * adi. Whole; not cut. 
s foon ay there began 8 diſtinction betw i 
1 2 money, bullion aroſe. INS 2 
o UncLO'aTH. v. 4. To ſtrip; to make naked * 
The boughs and branches are never uncloathed and lett dakes 


Raleigh's Hiftory of the Weld, 


Cgth, 


Poor orphans 


minds are left as unc/oarb'd and n 
as their bodies. | ences 2 
Cover the couch over with thick woolen elothes, the unit 


whereof will make it come preſently z which onc j 
forthwith uncleath it, : 25 wal, Mia, | 
To a diſtinct knowledge of things, we mult unchoath wg 
all theſe mixtures, that we may contemplate them naked, ang 1 
their own nature. Parte Log ry 
To U co. v. a. 22 
1. To diſencumber; to exonerate. 
1 Could I meet em 
But once a-day, it would uncleg my heart 
Of what lies heavy to t. | 
2. To ſet at liberty. | | 
Then air, becauſe unclog*d in empty ſpace, 
lies after fire, and claims the ſecond place. 


e. 


Shaheſprares 


To Uncrlo'i1sTER. v. a. To ſet at large. "os 
Why did I not, uncloiſter' d from the womb, 
Take my next lodging in a tomb ? Merit, 
To Uncro'ss, v. a. To open. 
.. Soon as thy letters trembling I uncloſe, 
That well-known name awakens all my. woes, Pipe, 


Unc1o'seD. adj. Not ſeparated by incloſures, 
The king's army would, through thoſe uncle/ed parts, have done 
them little harm, | : Clarenden. 
Unc L0'U DED. adj), Free from clouds; clear from 
obſcurity ; not darkened, 
The father unfolding bright 
Tow'rd the right hand his glory, on the fon 
Blaz'd forth unclonded deity. Milton's Paradiſ Lf 
True virtues, with unc ght, 
All great, all royal, ſhine divinely bright. 
Bleſt with temper, whole wnclouded ray 
| Can make to-morrow cheerful as to-day, 
Uncto'uvepNntss.. J. Openneſs ; 
gloom. 
The love I would perſuade, makes nothing more conducive te 
it, than the greateſt uncloudedneſs of the eye, and the perfecteſt il- 
luſtration of the object; which is ſuch, that the cleareſt reaſon js 


Reſcommon. 


Pope. 
freedom from 


the moſt advantageous light it can defire to be ſeen by. Boyle, 
UncLo'upy. adj. Free from a cloud. 
Now night in ſilent Rate begins to riſe, 
And twinkling orbs beſtrow th* uncloudy ſkies z 
Her borrow'd luſtre growing Cynthia lends, Cay, 


To UncLu'rCH, v. 4. To open. | 
If the terrors of the Lord could not melt his bowels, wnclutch 
his griping hand, or diſſeize him of his prey; yet ſure it muſt di- 
courage him from graſping of heaven too. Decay of Pic. 
To Unco'tr, v. a. To pull the cap off. 
Yonder are two apple-women ſcolding, and juſt ready to uncif 
one another, Arbuthnot on Pope. 
To Unco'tz, v. a. [from coil.) To open from being 

coiled or wrapped one part upon another, 
The ſpiral air-veſlels are like threads of cobweb, a little uncailed. 
: | Derbam's Phyfico-Thelegy» 
Uxco'tngD. adj. Not coined. | 
While thou liv'it, Kate, take a fellow of plain, unceined con- 


ſtaney. a Shakeſpeare's Henry V+ 
An ounce of coined ſtandard filver, muſt be of equal value t 

an ounce of wncoined ſtandard ſilver. Lots 

UNncoLLE"cTED. adj, Not collected; not recollected. 
Aſham'd, confus'd, I ſtarted from my bed, 

And to my ſoul yet uncolle#ed ſaid, 

Into thyſelf, fond Solomon! return; 

Refle & again, and thou again ſhalt mourn. Pris, 


Ucon b. adj, Not ſtained with any colour, or 


Out of things vncoloured and tranſparent, we can repreſent unt 


you all ſeveral colours, Bacine 
Whether to deck with clouds th' uncolour'd ſky, 
Or wet the thirſty earth with falling ſhow'rs ; 
Riſing, or falling, ſtill advance his praiſe, Miltot: 


Unco'MBtD, adj, Not parted or adjuſted by ttt 
comb. | | 
They might perceive his head 
To be unarmed, and curled, wncombed hairs 
Upitarting ſtitf. | Sperſe 
Their locks are beds of urcembed ſnakes, that wind 
About their ſhady brows in wanton rings. Craſtaw. 
Thy locks unc d, like a rough wood appear. © deve 
Unco'msBATABLE. 4%. Inacceſlible z unattainable. 
A low, corrupt word, 


Unco'MBLINEss. . / Want of grace; want of beaut): 
The ruined churches are ſo unhandſomely patched, and thatched, 
that men do even ſhun the places, for the uncomelineſs thereof» | 
| Spenſer's wo 4 
He prals'd women's modeſty, and gave orderly, well-dehs 
reproof to all ygcomclizeſs. 4 * Sate pen. 
Thoſe arches which the Tuſcan writers call " 
varto acute, becauſe they always concur in an acute angle, _— 
Nr ho natural imbecility of the angle itſelf, od — 
cir judicious e 
very pncomelineſt, ought to be exiled from Fs we go 
Forgetting that duty of modeſt concealment which they © 
to the father of their country, in caſe they had diſcovered 3") 
uncomelineſt, King Chee 
The beauty or wacemelineſs in good and ill-breeding, will 5 
deeper impretſions on them, in the examples of others, —_ bis 


di kerze, and d 


{ 


any rulcy, - 
| Uxco'vll 
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0 * „ 
coufgLv. adj, Not comely z wanting gtace. 
Un Though he thought Inquifitivenefs an uncemely gueſt, he tould 
not but aſk who ſhe was. Fo Sidney, 


Neither is the "ſame accounted an wremely manner of riding; 
for great warriors. ſay, they never faw a more comely man than | 


the Iriſhman, nor that cometh on more bravely in his charge. 


Spenſer's Ireland. 

Many, who troubled them moſt in their counſels, durſt not go 

thither, tor fear af xcomely affronts. Clarendon, 

Uncemely courage, unbeſeeming ſkill, Thomſan's Autun. 
Unco'MFOR TABLE. @4j. - 

J. Aſſoding do comfort; g 

He much complaineth of his own «ncomfortable exile, wherein 

he ſuſtained many moſt: grievous indignitivs and endured the 

want ot · ſundry, both pleaſures and honours, before enjoyed. 

| "Hooker, 

he years 


Chriſtmas is in the moſt dead, uncomfortable time of t 
when the poor people would ſufter very much, if they had 
theer to ſupport them. 


not good | 

ow a Adder, | 

Ours is a melancholy and uncemfortable portion here below ! A | 
1 


place, where not a day paſſes, but we eat our hread with ſorrou 
and cares: the preſent troubles us, the future amazes; and even 


the paſt fills us with grief and anguiſh. Wake, 
The ſun ne' er views th* uncomfortable ſeats, 
When radiant he advunces or retreats, Pope's Ody ey | 


2. Receiving no comfort ; melancholy, 


WM | 
Unco'MFORTABLENESS. 2. /. Want of cheerfulneſs, 


The want of juſt diſpontions to the holy ſacrament, may occa- 

ſion this uncomfortadleneſs. Taylor's Worthy Communicant, 
Us co'MFORTABLY. adv. Without cheerfulneſs. 

UxncoMmMaA”NDED. adj. Not commanded, 

It is eaſy to ſee what judgment is to be paſſed upon all thoſe 

affected, uncommanded, abſurd auſterities of the Romiſh profeſſion. 

South, 

Not frequent; rare; not often 


* 


xc0'MMON. adj. 
found'or known. 
Some of them are uncommon but ſuch as the reader muſt aſſent 
to, when he ſers them explained. Addiſon, 
Uxco'MMonLY. adv, Not 
comman degree. * 
Unco'mMONnNEss, 1. / Infrequency ; rareneſs; rarity. 
Our admiration of the antiquities about Naples and Rome, 
does not ſo much ariſe out of their greatneſs as uncommonneſs. 


U 


frequently z to 


Uncommu*nicaTED. adj, Not communicated. 


There is no ſuch mutual infuſion as really cauſtth the ſame 
natural operations or properties to be made common unto both 


ſubſtances; but whatſoever is natural to deity, the ſame remaineth | 
in Chriſt uncommunicated unto his manhood; and whatſoever na- 


tural to manhood, his deity thereof is uneapable. Hecker. 
UxcomPa'cT. adj, Not compact; not cloſely co- 
hering. | 

Theis rivers were not ſtreams of running matter} for how 
could a liquid, that oy hardening by degrees, ſettle in ſuch a 
furrowed, wnconipatt ſurface : Addiſon. 

UN co Mu NED. adj, Having no companion. 
Thence ſhe fled, wncompanied, unſought. 
Uncompa's810NATE. adj, Having no pity. 
| Neither deep gioans, nor filver- ſhedding tears, 
Could penetrate her uncompaſſionate fire. 

Hero and Leander were drowned in the uncempaſſionate ſures. 
Sandys's Journey. 
If thou in ſtrength all mortals doſt exceed; 

In uncempaſſionate anger do not ſo, 
NCOMPE'LLED., ad}. Free from compulſion. 
"The amorous needle, once joined to the loaditone, would never, 
uncompeled, forſake the inchanting mineral, 
Keep my voyage from the royal ear, 
Nor, uncompeld, the dangerous truth betray, 
Till twice tix times deſcends the lamp of days Pope. 
UncoMyLaisa'nt. adj, Not civil ; not obliging. 

A natural roughneſs makes a man uncorplaiſant to others, ſo: 
that lie has no deference for their inelinatious. ac ke. 
NCOMPLE'AT. adj, Not perfect z not finiſhed, 
Various incidents do not make different fables, but are only 
the uncemplhat and unfiniſhed parts of the ſame fable. Pope. 

Uncomyo'unpen. adj. 


1. Simple; not mixed. 


Fairfax. 


Hardneſs may be reckoned the property of all uncomprunded | 


matters Newton's Optic ls. 

Your wncompounded atoms, you 
Figures in numbers infinite allow; 
From which, by various combination, ſprings 
This unconfin'd diverſity of things, 

2. Simple ; not intricate, 

'The. ſubſtagce of the faith was compriſed in that uncompounded 
ſtyle, but was afterwards prudently enlarged, for the repelling he- 
retical invaders. | Hammond's Fundumentals. 

UNncoMPREHE NSIVE, adj, | 
2. Unable to comprehend. 


2. In Shakeſpeare it ſeems to ſignify incomprehenſible, 
The providence, that 's in a watchful ſtate, 
Knows almoſt every grain of Pluto's gold; | 
Finds bottom in th' incomprebenſive deep. Shakeſpeare. 
UxcomyRg'ssED. adj, Free from compreſſion. 
We might be furniſhed with a reply, by ſetting down the dif- 
ferent weight of our receiver, when emptied, and when full of un- 


cmpreſſed air. Boyle 
Not to be underſtood ; not 


Bach more. 


UnconcrtvABLE. adj. 
to be comprehended by the mind. 
In the communication ot motion by impulſe, we can have no 
other conception, but of the paſſing of motion out of one body 
into another; which is as obſcure and wncenceivable, as how our 


minds move or ſtop our bodies by thought, Locke. 
Thoſe atoms wond'rous ſmall muſt be, 
Small to an wnconceivable degree; 
Since though thele radiant ſpoils diſpers'd in air, 
Do ne'er return, and ne'er the ſun repair. Blackmore, 


Uxcoxnce'tvaBLExsss. n. fs Incomprehenſibility. 
The uncenceivableneſs of ſomething they find in one, throws 
men violently into the contrary hypotheſis, though altogether as 
unintelligible. Locke, 


Uxconcu'tvep. adj, Not thought; not imagined. 
Vaſt is my theme, yet unconceiv'd, and brings 
Untoward words, ſcarce looſen'd yet from things, Creech, 
Unconcs'sx, . ½ Negligence ; want of intereſt; 
freedom from anxiety ; treedom from perturbation, 
Such things had been charged upon us by the malice ot enemies, 
the want of judgmeat in friends, and the waconcern of indifterens 
perſons, Soft. 
NCONCE"RNED. adj. 
1. Having no intereſt. 
An idle perſon is like one that is dead, unconcerned in the 
Changes and neceſſities of the world. Taylors 
The earth's motian is to be admitted, notwithſtanding the 
ming contrary evidence of unconcerned ſenſes. Glanville, 
It ſeems a principle in human nature, to incline one way more 
than another, even in matters where we are wholly re 0 
. 
2. Not anxioug ; not diſturbed; not affected. Before 


the thing it has with in Milton, for in Dryden, and 
in Rogers, 


> 


loomy; difmal 3 miſerable. 


an un- 


ddifon. | 


Shakeſpeare. |, 


Milton's Agoniſtes. | 


Boyle, a 


Unconcs"rnebLyY. adv. Without intereſt or affec- 
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UnconcLlv pant. adj. Not deciſive ; inferring no 
UnconcLtu'ning. J plain or certain concluſion or. 
conſequence. | 


N 


| See the morn, = | 
Au unconcered with our unreſt, beg 1 
; Her raly progreſs ſmiling, Milton's Paradiſe Les. 
Yowcalld nie into all your joys, and gave me 


An equal ſharez and in this depth of miſery | 
Can 1 be unconcerned # | Denbom's Sepby. 
The virgin from the ground 5 

Upſtarted freſh, already &los'd the wound! 

And unconcernid for all the felt before; 

Precipitates her flight along the ſhore. Dryden. 
Happy mortals, wneoncern'd for more, | | 
Confin'd their wiſhes'!to'their native ore, | Dryden. 
We ſhall be eaſy and, wiconcerxed.at all the accidents of the way, 
and regard only the event of the journey, R 


* 


er. 


tion; without anxiety; without perturbation, 
Not the moſt cruel of our conquering foes 
So uncencern dy can relate our woes, 
As not to lend a tears en 
Death was denounc'd, that frightful ſound, 

Which ew 'n the beſt can hardly bear: 

He took. the ſummons, void of fear, 

And uwntorcern'dly caſt his eyes around, . 

As if to find and dare the grieſly challenger. Dryden. 
Is heaven, with its pleaſures for evermorey to be parted with ſo 

unconcernediy Is an exceeding and eternal weight of glory too 

light in the balance againſt the hopeleſs death of the atheiſt, and 

utter extinction ? Bentley. 

Unconce'rntDNess. 2. / Freedom from anxiety, or 
perturbation, - 

No man, having done a kindneſs to another, would think him. 
ſelf juſtly dealt with in a total negleR and wnconcernedne/s of the 
perſon w o had received that kindneſs, South, | 

Unconcs'txninG, adf, Not intereſting ; not affeQ- 
ing not belonging to one. | 

hings impoilible in their nature, or #nconcerning to us, cannot | 

beget it. Decay of Picty. 
This ſcience of medals, which is charged with ſo many uncon- | 

cerning parts of knowledge, and built on 1uch mean materials, ap- 

pears ridiculous to thoſe that have not examined it, | 


: Au iſ on Medals. 
Unconce'RnMENT. 2. / The ſtate of having no 
ſhare, 


Being privileged by an happy uncencernment in thoſe legal mur- 
ders, you may take a tweeter reliſh ot your own innocence. South, 


Our arguments »re inevident and unconcludent, Hale. 
He makes his underſtanding only the warehouſe of other men's 
falſe and wnconcluding teaſonings, rather than a repoſitory of truth 
for his own uſe. | Locke, 
UnconcLu'binGNEss, . /. Quality of being uncon- 
cluding. | | 
Bides may be much more probably maintained than hitherto, as. 
againſt the unaccuratenels and the unconcludingneſt of the analyti- 
cal experiments yulgarly relied on. Boyle 
Unconco'cTEp. adj, Not digeſted ; not matured, 
We ſwallow cherry-ſtones, but void them unconcotted. 


Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 

In theology, I put as great a — between our new lights 
and antient truths, as between Mun and an tnconcodted, evanid 
meteor, | Glanville, 


Did ſhe extend the gloomy clouds on high, 
Where all th' amazing fireworks of the ſky, 
In unconcefted ſeeds fermenting lie. 


UnconDu"MNED. adj. Not condemned. 


and Romans, to expoſe, without pity, their Innocent infants, 
| Locle. 
UnconD1'TIONAL. adj, Abſolute; not limited by 
any terms, | | N | 
O paſs not, Lord! an abſolute decree, 
Or bind thy ſentence unconditional 
But in thy ſentence our remorſe foreſee, 
And, in that foreſight, this thy doom recal. 


veſted in any, but founded upon repentance, and on the penitent's 
belief in him alone. 
UnconFi'NABLE, adj, Unbounded. 
You rogue | you ſtand upon your honour! why, thou unconfinable 
baſeneſs, it is as much as 1 can do to keep mine honour, 
Shakeſpeare's Mcrry Wines of Windſor. 
UnconFi'nED. adj. 
1. Free from reſtraint, 
1 wonder at it. 
That ſhews thou art unconfin'd> Shakeſpeare, 
Chaucer has refined on Buccace, and has mended the ſtories he 
has borrowed t though proſe allows more liberty of thought, and 
the expreſſion is more ealy when wnconfined by numbers. Our 
country man carries weight, and yet wins the race at diſadvantage. 
Dryden. 


* 


Poets, a race long wnconfin'd and free, | 
Still fond and proud of ſavage liberty, 
_ Receiv'd his laws, Pope's Eſſay en Criticiſm. 
2. Having no limits; unbounded, , 
If that which men eſteem their happineſs, were, like the light, 
the ſame ſufficient and waconfined good, whether ten thouſand en- 
Joy the benefit of it, or but one, we ſhould ſee men's good will and 


kind endeavours would be as univerſal. h Spect᷑ator. 
Bleſt with a taſte exact, yet wnconfin'd ; 
A knowledge both of books and human kind, Pope. 


UnconFI"RMED., adj. 


1. Not fortified by reſolution ; not ſtrengthened; raw; 
weak. | | 
The unexpected ſpeech 
The king had made upon bo new-rais'd force, 
In th' unconfirmed troops much fear did breed, 
2. Not ſtrengthened by additional teſtimony. 
| He would have reſign'd 
To him his heav'nly office, nor was long 
His witneſs vnconfirm'd, Milten's Paradiſe Regain'd. 


Daniel, 


On conro'kM. adj, Unlike; diſlimilar; not analo- 
Ous. 
8 Not uncenſorm to other ſhining globes, Milton. 
Unconro"RMABLE. adj, Inconſiſtent ; not conform- 
ing. 85 
8 nto thoſe general rules, they know we do not defend, that we 
may hold any thing uncenformable. Hooker. 
Moral good, is an action conformable to the rule of our duty. 
Moral evil, is an action wncenformable to it, or a neglect to fulfil it. 
| | Watts's Logick. 
Unconro'rMITY. . /. Incongruity ; inconſiſtency. 
'The moral goodneſs or evil of men's actions, which conſiit in 
their conformity or waconformity to right reaſon, muſt be eternal, 
neceſſary, and unchangeable. South, 
Unconru'szD. adj, Diſtinct; free from confuſion. 
It is more diſtinct and unf, than the ſenſitive memory. 
Hale“ Origin f Mankind. | 
If in having our ideas in the memory ready at hand, conſiſts 
quicknets of parts; in4his of having them waconſuſed, and being 


Blackmere. | 
It was a familiar and uncondemned practice amongſt the Greeks | 


'Unconru TABLE; 


Unco'njUGAL. adj, 


Un co 


| foo 


Unco'nqQuERABLE. ach. 


Unco'n 
1. Not 


| 


- > --— a << - 


Not ſettled in the church by the rite of confirmation, | 


Un cb nog ALR. 


Unco'NQUERABLY, adv. I 


2. Inſuperable ; invineible, 


Unc 8 
1. Exceeding the limits of any juſt claim or expecta- 


2. Forming unreaſonable expectations. 


8 4. Not guided or influenced by conſcience, 
ry en. 
Our Saviour left a power in his church to abſolve men from | 
their ſins; but this was not an abſolute and unconditional power | 


l' Parergon. Un co NSCIONABLENESS, 7 


| firained will. 


U N C 


able nicely to dlſtingulſh one thing from another, tonſils the en- 
aQneſs of judgment. Tocte. 


UnconFu'sEDLY. adv. Without conſuſion. 


Every one finds that he knows when any idea is. in his under- 
ſtanding, and that, when more than one are there, he knows them, 
diſtinctiy and wnconfuſedly, from one another, Locle. 


adj, Irrefragable; not to be con- 
victed of errour. hrs 


One political: argument they boaſted of as. naconfurable, that 
from 83 of eccleſlaſticks would enſue poverty in many 
of the children, and thence a diſgrace and burden to the church. 

Spratt's Sermont. 
adj, Not conereted by cold. 

By expoſing wine, after four months digeſtion in horſe=dung, un- 
to the extremity. of cold, the aqueous parts will freeze, but the ſpirit 
retire, and be found wncengealed in the center. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
Not conſiſtent with matrimo- 
nial faith; not befitting a wife or huſband, 

M . 


y. name 
To all poſterity may ſtand defani'd : 
With malediction mention'd, and the blot . . 
Of falſhood moſt uncomugal traduc'd. Milton's Agonifter. 
NIC TED adj, Not coherent ; not joined by 
er tranſitions or dependence of parts; lax; 
e; vague. 

Thoſe who contemplate only the fragments broken off from any 
ſcience, diſperſed in ſhort uncehnected diſcburſes, can never ſurvey 


an entire body of truth. F Matis. 
Unconni'vinc. a. Not forbearing 1 notice. 
ö To that hideous place not ſo ᷑onfin d, 


By rigour uncenniving; but that oft, 
Leaving my dolorous priſon, I enjoy 185 
Large liberty, to round this globe of earth. Milton. 
Not to be ſubdued; inſu- 
perable; not to be overcome; invincible. = 
Louis was darting his thunder on the Alps, and cauſing his ene- 
mies to fe: 1 the force of his unconguerable arms. D 
Spadillio firſt, unconguerable lord 3 
Led off two captive trumps, and ſwept the board. Pepe. 
nvineibly; inſuperably. 
The herds of Iphyelus, detain'd in wrong; 
Wild, furious herds, unconguerably ſtrong» Popes 
Wy ERED, adj. 
ſubdued ; not overcome. 
To die ſo tamely, 
O'ertome by paſſion and misfortune, 
And. till unconguer*d by my foes, ſounds ill, 
Unconguer'd yet, in that forlorn eſtate, 
His manly courage overcame his fate. 


Denban. 
Dryden. | 
Theile brothers had a-while ſerved the king of Pontus; and in 


all his affairs, eſpecially of War, whereunto they were only apt, 
they had ſhewed as uncenguered courage, ſo a rude e 


What was that ſnaky-headed gorgon ſhield, 
That wiſe Minervu wore, wiconguer'd virgin! 
Wherewith ſhe freez'd her foes to congeal'd ſtone, - 
But rigid looks, and chaſte auſterity, 

And noble grace, that daſh'd brute violence 
With ſudden adoration and blank awe ? 
O'NSCIONABLE. 447. 


Miltons 


uon. 5 
A man may oppoſe an unconſcionable requeſt for an un) uſtifiable 
reaſon. | % L'Eftranges 
You cannot be fo wnconſcionable as to charge me for not ſub- 
ſcribing of my name, for that would reflect too groſsly upon your 
own party, who never dare it. Dryden, 
3. Enormous ; vaſt, A low word. 
His giantſhip is gone ſomewhat creſt-fall'n, | 
Stalking with [eſs unconſcionable ſtrides, £8 
And lower looks, but in a ſultry chafe, Milton's Agoniſtet. 


How infamous is the falſe, fraudulent, and unconſcionable ? 


hardly ever did any man of no conſcience continue a man of any 
credit long, | ' South, 


% Unreaſonableneſs of 
hope or claim, | 


Unco'n8Cl0nNABLY. adv. Unreaſonably. 
Indeed 'tis pity you ſhould miſs 
Th' arrears of all your ſervices ; 
And, for th' eternal obligation 
Y* have laid upon th' ungrateful nation, 
Be uſed ſo unconſcionably hard, 
As not to find a juſt reward. Hudibrat. 
This is a common vice; though all things here 
Are ſold, and ſold wnconſcionably dear. tyden's Juvenal. 
Uxco”"nsciovs. aj, 


1. Having no mental perception, 


Unconſcious cauſes only ſtill impart 
Their-utmoſt ſkill, their utmoſt power exert : | 
Thoſe which can freely chuſe, diſcern, and know, 1 
Can more or leſs of art and care beſtow. Blackmore. 
2. Unacquainted; unknowing. 
A yearling bullock to thy name ſhall ſmoke, 
Untam'd, wnconſcious of the galling yoke. * 


P 
URxco'nsscRATED. adj, Not ſacred ; not dedicated; 
not devoted, 

The fin of Iſrael had even unconſecrated and profancd that ſacred 
edifice, and robbed it of its only defence. South, 

Unconss'nTED. aqj. Not yielded, 

We ſhould extend it even to the weakneſſes of our natures, to 
our proneneſs to evil: for however theſe, unconſented to, will not be 
imputed to us, yet are they matter of ſorrow, 

: ; Wake's Preparation for Death. 
UNncoNns1 DERED. 42%. Not conſidered ; not attended 
. | | 

Love yourſelf; and in that love, 
Not uncoꝶſidered leave your honour, Shakeſpeare. 

It will not be wncon/idered, that we find no open track in this la- 
byrinch. Brown's Vulgar Errouri. 

Unco'ns80NAnT. adj, Incongruous; unfit ; incon- 
ſiſtent. 

It ſeemeth a thing anconſonant, that the world ſhould honour any 


other as the Saviour, but him whom it honoureth as the creator of 
the world, Hooker, 


Unco'nsTANT. af [inconflant, Fr. inconflans, Lat.] 
Fickle ; not ſteady ; changeable ; mutable, 
More unconflant than the wind; who woos 
Ev'n now the frozen boſom of the north; 
And, being anger'd, puffs away from thence, 


Turning his face to the dew-dropping ſouth. Sbaleſpeure. 
Th' uncorftant ier : —_—_— 
Do change their courſe 3x ſev*ral winds ariſe, May's Virgil, 


UxconSTRA'tNnED. ad}, Free from compulſion. 
Will you, with free and unconſtrained ſoul, 
| Give me your daughter? | Sbaleſpeare, 
Theſe be the miſeries which our firſt parents brought upon all 
mankind, unto whom God, in his creation, gave a free and uncon- 


Raleigh's Hiſtory of the World, 
Hig 


.- 


; 
: 
: 


r 


HU highneſs 1s return d. 
And unconflrain'd ! But with what change 
Of oduntenunce did he receive the meſſage? 

Made for his uſe, yet he has form'd us ſoy 
We unconſlrain d, what he commands us, do, — | 
UnconsTRA'INEDLY. adv, Without force ſuffered, | 
Such «/ patr61 has frankly, generouſly, and unconſftrainedly re- 
lieved me. outh, 
UN —— i T. . . Freedom from conſtraint ; | 
caie. | 


maſter of phetry, he wanted that ealineſs, that air of freedom and 
unconftraint, which is mort ſenſibly to be perceived than deſcribed, 
Felton on the Claſſichs. 
Unconeu'tTiNG. adj. [inconfultus, Latin,] Heady; 
\ raſh; improvident ; imprudent. | 
It was the falr Zelmane, Plexirtus's daughter, whom wnconſult- | 
ing affection, unfortunately born to mewards, had made borrow ſo | 
much of her natural modeſty, as to leave her more decent IG 
Ianey . 
Unconsu'mnn 4d), Not waſted; not deſtroyed by 
any waſting power. 1 
' Hope never comes, 
Thot comes to all, but torture without end 
Still urges, and a fiery deluge fed 
With ever-burning ſulphur «unconſum'd, Milton's Par. I. t. 
Fixedneſs, or a power to remain in the fire unconſumed, is an idea 
that always accompanies our complex ideas, ſignified by the word 
gold. 7 Locle. 
Unconsu'MMATE. adj. Not conſummated. 
| Acron came to the fight, 
Who leſt his ſpouſe betroth'd, and wnconſummate night, Dryd. 
UnconT:MnuD. 4%. Not deſpiſed, 
Which of the peers 
Have untontemn'd gone by him, or at leaſt 
Stood not neglected ? Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
UN cor NTT. adj, Not contented ; not ſatisfied, 
Permit ine, chief, 
To lead this wncontented gitt away» Dryden, 
Uncontu nTINGNES8, #, / Want of power to ſatisfy, 
The decreed uncontentingneſs of all other goods, is richly repaired 
by its being but an aptnels to prove a riſe to our love's ſettling in 
God, | Boyle. 
UnconTui'sTAniE. adj, Indiſputable ; not contro- 
vertible, | | 
Where is the man that has wnconteſtible evidence of the truth of 
i that he holds, or of the falſhood of all he condemns? = Locke, 
NCONTE'STED, adj. Not diſputed ; evident. 
"Lis by experience wncontefted found, 
Nodies orbicular, when whirling round, | 
Still ſhake off all things on their ſurface plac'd, Blackmore, 
NCONTRITE, adj, Not religiouſly penitent. 
The prieſt, by abſolving an wncentrite ſinner, cannot make him 
contrite, Hammonds Prattical Catechiſm. 
UNC TKR TED. a/. Not diſputed ; not liable 
to debate. | 
One reafon of the uncontrowerted certainty of mathematical ſcience 
in, becauſe 'tis built upon clear and ſettled fignitfications of names. 


Glanville, 
UNnconTROULANLE, 4%. PR: | 
1, Reſiſtleſs ; powerful beyond oppoſition. 
Gaza mourns, 
And all that band them to reſiſt 
His wreontroulable intent. : Milton. 


3. Indiſputable ; irrefragable. 
The penſion was granted, by reaſon of the king of England's un- 
eontroulable title to England. Hayward, 
his makes appear the error of thole, who think it an uncen- 
troulable maxim, that power is always ſafer lodged in many hands, 
than in one j thoſe many are as capable of enſlaving as a ſingle per- 
fon. : Swift, 
UnconTtro'vianty. adv. 
1. Without 8 of oppoſition. 
2. Without danger of refutation. 
Uncontroulably, and under general conſent, many opinions are 
pallant, which, upon due examination, admit of doubt, 
| Brown's Vulgar Frrours, 
Since this light was to reſt within them, and bel ve x of it 
olly to remain in themſelves, they might ſafely an 
pretend it greater or leſs, Scutb. 
UnconTro'vitn, adj, 


1. Unreſiſted ; unoppoſed z not to be overruled, 
Should 1 try the wacentrouled worth 
Of this pure cauſe, 'twould kindle my rapt ſpirits 
To ſuch a flame of. facred vehemence, 


That dumb things would be mov'd to ſympathize. Afilten, 
Oer barren mountains, o'er the flow'ry plain, 
Extends thy wacontrou('d, and boundleſs reigns Dryden. 
he Bit navy, nene, 
Shall wave her double croſs t' extremeſt clime 
Temitic, and return with odorous ſpoils. Phillips. 


2. Not convinced ; not refuted, 
"That Julius Cefar was fo born, is an wrcontreu/ed report. Hayv, 
UnconTtRrO'ULKDLY, atv. Without controul ; without 
oppoſition. | 
Mankind avert killing, and being killed; but when the phan- 
taſin honour hay once pofſeſſed the mind, no reluQtance of huma- 
nity Is able to make head againit it j but it commands wrcoatrontedly, 
Decay of Fiety, 
Ucon, E. adj, Not ſuitable to converſation ; 
not ſocial, 
Faith and devotion are traduced and ridiculed, as moroſe, wrcon- 
v0 ſable qualities, Regers, 
UnconvirtaD. adj. 
1. Not perſuaded of the truth of Chrſtianity, 
| Salvation belongeth unto none, but ſuch as call upon the name 
of our Lord aha Chat which nations, as yet wrcorverted, neither 
dv, nor pollibly can do, till they believe. Hogher, 
The wirconwerted heathens, who were prefled by the many autho- 
rities that contirmed our Saviour's miracles, accounted for them at 
tor the lame manners N on Chriſhan Religion, 
de apoitle reminds the Epheſians of the guilt and miſery of 
then former gncenurr ted collate, when aliens from the communwealth 
ot Uael, Ropers, 
2. Not religious not yet induced to live a holy lite. 
"Thus Baxter wrote a Call to the Unconwerted. 
Uxconvinciy. a. Not convinced. 
A way not bv be introguced into the teminarics of thoſe, who are 
to propagate religion, or philofophy, amongſt the ignorant and e 
cor vin eds L.ecte. 
Ye Uxco'ny, wv, a, To looſe a thing bound with cords. 
Ucon. eq, Inaccurate ; not poliſhed to ex- 
_ attnels, 
| have written this too haftlly and too looſely mit comes ont from 
the fit draught, and ge . Dryden. 


U'wncornv'er. ad}, Honeſty upright ; not tainted with 
wickednetsz not influenced by iniquitous intereſt, 
he plealures of tity and this world's vanities, are cenſured with 


„ Judgment, Ji. oe. 
en alledge they ne'er can find | 


Dinbom. | Unconnvu'ereD. adj. Not vitiated; not depraved. 


Mr, Dryden Writ more like « ſcholarz and though the greaten Ux cor Ru'PTNB88, . /. Integrity; uprightneſs. 


wncontron/ably | ' 


UNC 
Which raiſe a flame that will endure | 


1 For ever uncorrupt and pure. Swift. | 


Such a hero never ſprings, 

But from the uncorrupted blood of kings. 
Man, yet news | 

No rule but wncerrupted reaſon knew, | 


| Roſcommon, 


z 


1 Uxcro 


m 
E S Shakeſpeare 
Un coup. adj. Not firaitened del, 
*. itheatre, k by 2 


und. adj. Uncancelled, | 
i c hi makes 
Yer koow his book ug. ” — 


- On its publick ſhows, unpeopled Rome 
And held wncrouded nations 172 womb, 


And with a native bent did good purſue. * To Uncro'wn. v. 4. To deprive of Addiſes, 
Nothing is more valuable than the records of antiquity: 1 with] , , Pri a crown to de. 
we had — of them, and more uncorrupted, * e of ſovereignty. | * 


In docttine, ſhew witcarruptneſs, gravity, finceritye. Tit. Il. 7. 


„ UNCOVER. v. a. 

1. To diveſt of a covering. 
it. | Harvey. 
Seeing an object ſeveral millions of leagues, the very inſtant it 


2. To deprive of clothes. 

Thou wert better in thy grave, than to anſwer, with thy unco- 

wered body, this extremity of the ſkies. Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 

3- To ſtrip of the roof, 

| Porches and ſchools, 
Uncover'd, and with ſcaffolds cumber'd ſtood. Prior. 
4. To ſhew openly ; to ſtrip off a veil, or conceal- 
ment, 
He cover'd ; but his robe 

Uncover d more: fo roſe the Danite ſtrong, 

Shorn of his ſtrength, Miltows Paradiſe Loft. 

There will certainly come ſome day or other, to uncover every 

ſoul of us. Pope's Letters. 

5. To bare the head, as in the preſence of a Rrerlasr 

Rather let my head dance on a bloody pole, 

Than ſtand uncover'd to the vulgar groom. Shakeſpeare, 
Unco'uUunsELLABLE, adj, Not to be adviſed. 

It would have been unceunſellable to have marched, and have 
left ſuch an enemy at their backs, Clarendon. 
Unco'unTABLE, ad}, Innumerable, | 

"Thoſe uncountable, glorious bodies were not ſet in the firmament 
for no other end than to adorn it. Raleigh, 
Unco'unTERyPerm. adj, Genuine; not ſpurious, 

True zeal is not any one ſingle affection of the ſoul, but a ſtrong 
mixture of many holy affections, filling the heart with all pious in- 
tentions z all, not only uncounterfeit, but moſt fervent. 

| Spratt's Sermons. 
To UN cou E. v. 4. To looſe dogs from their cou- 
N les. ö FI : 
. Uncouple in the weſtern valley, go 
Diſpatch, I ſay, and find the foreſter, 
The hunt is up, the morn is bright and gray; 
The fields are fragrant, and the woods are green 
Uncouple here, and let us make a bay, Shakeſpeare. 
The land on which they fought, th appointed place, 
In which th' bi hounds began the chace. Dryden, 
Unco'urTEous, adj. Uncivil ; unpolite, 

In behaviour ſome will ſay, ever ſad, turely ſober, and ſome- 

what given to muſing, but never wncourteouss Sidney. 


Unco'urTROUSLY., adv, Uncivilly; unpolitely. 
Though ſomewhat merrily, yet unccurtecuſly he railed upon 
England, objecting extreme beggary, and mere barbarquineſs unto it. 
| Aſcbam's Schoolmaſter. 
Unco'urTLINEss. 2. / Unſuitableneſs of manners 
to a court ; inelegance, | 
The quakers preſented an addreſs, which, notwithſtanding the 
wncourtlineſs of their phraſes, the ſenſe was very honeſt, Add iſon. 
Unco'vukTLY. adj. Inelegant of manners; uncivil. 
The lord treaſarer not entering into thoſe refinements of paying 


courtly as to ſtup it. Swift. 


Unco'uTH. adj, [ uncuS, Saxon.] Odd; ſtrange; 
unuſual, 
A very wncouth fight was to behold, 
| How he did faſhion his untoward pace; 
For as he forward mov'd his footing old, 
So backward ſtill was turn'd his wrinkled face. 
The lovers ſtanding in this doleful wiſe, 

A warrior bold unwares approached near, 
Uncouth in arms yclad, and ſtrange diſguiſe. 
am ſurprized with an wacouth tear; 

A chilling ſweat o'erruns my trembling joints; 

My heart ſuſpects more than mine eye can ſee, 
The trouble of thy thoughts this night 

Aſfects me equally z nor can I like 

This wrcourb dream, of evil ſprung, I fear. 

Say on 3 

For I that day was abſent, as befel, 7 

Bound on a voyage uncenth, and obſcure, 

Far on excurſion toward the gates of hell, Milton, 

It was fo wncouth a ſight, for a fox to appear without a tail, that 


Spenſer, 
Fairfax. 
Shakeſp. 


Milton, 


the very thought made him weary of his life. L'Eftrange. 
The ſecret ceremonies I conceal, 
Uncouth, perhaps unlawful to reveal, Dryden. 


I am more in danger to miſunderſtand his true meaning, than if 
I had come to him with a mind unpoſleſſed by doctors of my ſect, 
whoſe reaſonings will of courſe make all chime that way, and make 
the genuine meaning of the author ſeem harſh, rained, and uncut 
to me. Locke, 

He made that a pleaſant ſtudy, which, in the hands of Bartolus 
and Baldus, was wncouth and rugged. Bate. 


Unco'urniy. adv, Oddly; ſtrangely. 
Venetians do not more wncoutbly ride, 

Than did their lubber ſtate mankind beſtride. 
Unco'urHNRss. %%% Oddneſs; ſtrangeneſs. 
To deny bimſelt in the leſſer inſtances, that to when the greater 
come, they may not have the diſadvantage of uncoutbneſs, and per. 
ſect (trangenets, to enhance their difficulty, muſt be acknowledged 
reatonable, Decay of Pie. 


Dryden. 


To Uncnra'rtrh. v. 4. To annihilate; to reduce to 


nothing ; to deprive of exiſtence, 
'Tempt me with ſuch aftrights no more, 


Left what I made 1 wncreates Caretu. 
Who created thee, lamenting learn; 
Who can wncreate thee thou thalt know. Milton, 


Light dies before her wncreating word. Pope. 
UNnCRRrA'TED. ay 
1. Not yet created, 
How haſt thou diſturb'd 
Heav'n's bleſſed peace, and into nature brought 
Miltcy, wncreated till the crime 


Of thy rebellion ? Milton. 
2. [{ncref, Fr.] Not produced by creation. 
What cauſe within, or What without is found, 

That can a being wncreated bound ? Blackmore. 


The next paragraph proves, that the idea we have of God is OO 

himſelf; it being ſomething, as he ſays, wrereateds Locle. 
UncRx"DITABLENESS, . % Want of reputation. 

To all other difſuaſives, we may add this of the uacreditadconeſs : 

the beſt that can be ſaid Is, that they uſe wit fooliſhly, whereof the 

one part devour the other, ecay of Piety. 


Uxcro'reran. ay Not cropped ; not gathered. 
Thy abundance wants 


Partakers, and wacrepp's falls to the ground. Milton. 


Thole beauties in a female mind, | 


After you are up, uncover your bed, and open the curtains to alr | U”"NCT1ON, . /. Lendbion, French, ] 


is uncovered, may be ſhewn to be a miſtake in matter of fact. Locke. | 


Shakeſpeare, 


the publick money upon private conſiderations, hath been fo un- 


pr _ hath done me wrong; | 
And therefore IIK axcrown him ere t be long. 
Ye powers ! : lotig | Shakeſpeare, 
See a ſacred king uncrown'd ; 
See your offspring, Albion, bound, 


Dryden's Attic, 
1. The act of anointing. 1 
The unctien of the tabernacle, the table, the laver 
ny » the alty 
_—_ — * inttruments appertaining thereunto, ma 40 — 
2. Unguent; ointment. | | Heater, 
The king himſelf the ſacred union made; 
As king by office, and as prieſt by trade, D 
3. The act of 1 medically. J. 
Such as are of hot conſtitutions, ſhould uſe bathing in h | 
ter, rather than unto. e. 1 Was 
4. Any thing ſoftening, or lenitive. IO 
Mother, 

= not that N _— to your ſoul, 
at not your treſpaſs, but my madneſs ſpeaks, bat 

5. The rite of anointing in the laſt hours, l 

Their extreme un#ion, adminiſtered as the dyi ' 

which St. James mentioned as the ceremony ——— 
6 be added. n . Hammond's Fundamental, 
Any thing that excites piety and devotion « A. 

. A n * 
which melts to devotion, | ; that 
Uncrtvuo'siTY, n./. [from unfuous,] Fatneſs ; oili. 
neſs. ” ? 


Fuliginous exhalations contain an unfuofty in th f 
from the matter of fuel. 6 rown's Pulger 3 aſe 


U'ncTuous. adj, Fat; clammy ; oily, 
Dry up thy harrow'd veins, and plough-torn leat, 
Whereof ingrateful man, with liqu'riſh draughts, 
And morſels untiucus, greaſes his pure mind, 
That from it all conſideration lips. 
A wand'ring fire, 
Compact of un#uout vapour, which the night 
Condenſes, and the cold cnvirons round, 
Kindled through agitation to a flame. Milton's Paradiſe Lof 
So fat and unfvour, that with the belliey of five of them thers l, 
made uſually a hogſticad of train oil. Hoh. 
The trees were unctuous fir, and mountain aſh, Ds 
Whether they un#uous exhalations are, 
Fir'd by the ſun, or f:zeming ſo alone. Drydes, 
Th' infernal winds, ; 
Dilating, and with un#wous vapour fed, 
Diſdain'd their narrow cells, | Philpe, 

Camphire, oil-olive, linſced-oil, ſpirit of turpentine, and am- 
ber, are fat, ſulphureous, uncruons bodies. Newton, 
U'ncTuousness. 2. / Fatneſs ; oilineſs; clammi- 
neſs ; greaſineſs, 

A great degree of unFuouſreſs is not neceſſary to the production 
of the like effects. Boyles 
Uncu"cx0LDED. adj, Not made a cuckold, | 

As it is a heart-breaking to fee a handſome man looſe-wiv'd, ſo 
it is a deadly forrow to behold a foul knuve uncuckolded, 

| Shakeſpeare's Antony ard Clenpatra. 
Uncu'LLzD. ad). Not gathered, 

A 1weaty reaper from his tillage brought 
Firſt fruits, the green ear, and the yellow ſheaf, 
UnculPd, as came to hand. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
Uncvu'LyAnBLE, adj, Not blameable. | 

Thoſe canons do bind, as they are edits of nature ; which the 

Jews obſerving as yet unwritten, and thereby framing ſuch church 

orders, as in their law were not preſcribed, are notwithſtanding in 

that reſpect uncu/pable. ; Hookers 
UNncu"LTIVATED. adj. [incultus, Latin.] 


1. Not cultivated ; not improved by tillage. 
Our iſle, indeed, too fruitful was before; 

But all uncultivated lay, ES 

Out of the ſolar walk. Dryden, 

God gave the world to men in common; but ſince he gave it tor 

their benefit, it cannot be ſuppoſed he meant it thould always te- 

main common and wncultivated. Locke, 

2. Not inſtructed; not civilized. 

The firſt tragedians found that ſerious ſtile 

Too grave for their uncultivated age. Reſcomm . 

Theſe are inſtances of nations, where uncultivated nature has 


Shakeſpeare, 


been left to itſelf, without the help of letters. | Locke, 
Uxcu"MBERED. adj, Not burthened ; not embar- 

raſſed, 5 
Lord of yourſelf, uncumber'd with a wife. Dryden, 


Uncu'aBABLE. adj. That cannot be curbed, or 
checked. Not afed. 


So much uncurbable her garboiles, Cæſar, 
Made out of her impatience, which not wanted 
Shrewdneſs of policy. Sbabeſpeare' Antony and Caf ana. 
Uncu'rsD. adj. Licentious ; not reſtrained. 
With frank, and with wncurbed plainnels, 
Tell us the Dauphin's mind. _ Shakeſpeare's Il ty V. 
To Uncu'rt., v. 4. To looſe from ringlets, or con- 


volutions. ö 

There ſtands a rock the raging billows roar 

Above his head in ſtorms; but, when 'tis clear, 

Uncurl their ridgy backs, and at his teet appear. Drydite 
The tion's foe lies proſtrate on the plain, 

He ſheaths his paws, uncurlt his angry mane; 

And, pleas'd with bloodleſs honours of the day, 

Walks over, and diſdains th' inglorious prey. 
The futies fink upon their iron beds, £ 

And ſnakes unc hang liſt'ning round their heads. Tape 


Toe Un cual. v. 1. To fall from the ringlets. 
My fleece of woolly hair now 2 
Ev'n as an adder, when the doth unro ; £ 
To do ſome fatal execution. Shakeſp. T itus Ardronicute 
Uncu'rLED. adj. Not collected into ringlets. 
Alike in feature both, and garb appear; 
With honeſt faces, though wneurled hair. 
But ſince, alas, frail beauty muſt decay; 
Curl'd or uncurd'd, ſince locks will turn to grey 3 
What then remains, but well our pow'r to uſe, % 
And keep good-humour till, whate'er we lole ? Je. 


Uncu'a ANT. adj, Not current; not paſſing in 


common payment. 3 
Your voice, like a piece of ancurrent gold, is not crack d = 
the ring. Shakeſpeare's Han 
I can no other, anſwer make but thanks; 
And thanks, and ever thanks : and oft good turns uc 
Are ſhuffled off with ſuch ancurrent pay. Sba le 


To Uxcv'xsE. wv. a. To free from any execratios. 
Uneurſe their ſaulsz their peace is ma de - pdt 
With head, and not with hands. Sake ſpeart 1 


Drjda. 


Dada. 


12 Uxcv'itt, 


UND 


Uncv'rer, ag. Not execrated. 


„ * . 1 
UND 
* - 


M4 | Unvey a* ED. | t 4 4 : | 
Sir Erl pany r e Ak. aq, . deprived of its form; not 
cret im on o ong after i 1147 2 1 

= ie aden ſon's 4d 1 Wenn 4 Charks _ Thoſe arms, which for nine centuries had brav'd 


Heaven ſure has kept this ſpot of earth un 
To ſhew how all — created firſt, Ws 
Uncv'T. adj. Not cut. 
We muſt reſign | heav'n his great ſoul doth claim, 
In ſtorms as loud as his immortal fame : 
His dying groans, his laſt breath ſhake our iſle, 


And trees uncut fall for his fun'ral pile. | Willer, 
A nail uncut, and head ed ſne loves; 5 
And would draw on jack-boots as ſoon as gloves, Young, | 


% UnpaA'M. v. 4. To open; to free from the re- 
ſtraint of mounds. ä 


When the fiery ſuns too fiercely play, | 
And ſhrivell'd herbs on with'ring ſtems decay; 
The wary ploughman, on the mountain's brow, 
Undams his watry ſtores. — Dryden's Georgichs, 
UxDa"MAGED, adj, Not made worſe ; not impaired, 
Plants will frequent changes try, 
Undamay'd, and their marriageable arms 
Conjoin with others. | 
Uv DpAUuN TED. adj. 
preſſed. 


Philips. 
Unſubdued by fear; not de- 


Bring forth men children only ; 
For thy undaunted metal ſhould compoſe 


Noching but males, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
With him went | 


Harman, who did the twice fir'd Harry ſave, 
And in his burning ſhip undaunted fought, 
Mirror of antient faith in early youth! 
Undaunted worth, inviolable Kits * | 
No foe unpuniſh'd, in the fighting field, | 
; hall dare thee. N Dryden. 
Un DAT UNT ED LN. adv, Boldly; intrepidly ; without 
fear. | | 
It ſhall bid his ſoul go out of his body undauntedly, and lift up its 
head with confidence before ſaints and angels, - South, 
UnDA'UNTEDNESS, #. / Boldneſs; bravery ; intre- 
Luther took. up a briſker air of aſſurance, and ſhewed a particular 
de e in the cauſe of truth, when it had ſo mighty an op- 
er. 31 ' terbu . 
The art of war, which they admired in him, and his — 
neſs under dangers, were ſuch virtues as theſe iſlanders were not uſed 


to. 6 Pope. 
UnDa'zzLED. ad. Not dimmed, or confuſed by 


D ryden. 


ſplendour. 
Here matter new. to gase the devil met 

Undaxxled. ' Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

As undazzled and untroubled eyes, as eagles can be ſuppoſed to 

caſt on glow-worms, when they have been newly gazing on the ſun. 


| ' Boyle. 
To UnDE*AP. v. a. To free from deafneſs, 5 
Though Richard my life's counſel would not hear, 
My death's ſad tale may yet undegf his ear. Sbakeſpeare, 
UnDpeBAa'ucH8D, a. Not corrupted by debauchery, 
When the world was buxom, freſh and young, 
Her ſons were »ndebauch'd, and therefore ſtrong. + Dryden, 


Unpz'cacon, n./f. [from undecim, Lat. and v.] A 
figure of eleven angles or fides. | 
Uxpzca'yen. adj, Not diminithed, or impaired. 
How fierce in fight, with courage undecay'd lf © 
Judge if ſuch warriours want immortal aid. = + Dryden, 
It, in the melancholy ſhades below, WO axis: 1s. 1 
The flames of friends and lovers ceaſe to glow ; Fr, 'v 
Yet mine ſhall ſacred laſt; mine undecay d ' 
Burn on through life, and animate my. ſhade. Pope, 
Unneca'rinc. adj.” Not ſuffering diminution or de- 
clenſion. a A, 
The fragrant myrtle, and the juicy vine, 
Their patents“ undecaying ſtrength declare, 
Which with freſh labour, and unweary'd chte, 
Supplies new plants. . Blackmore on the Creation, 
Uxvrct'ivants, adj. Not liable to deceive, or be 
deceived, SE nr es 
It ſerves for more certain computation, by how much ſt Is a 
larger and more comprehenſive period, and under a more wndeceir'able 


"4 + 


calculation, pod Holder on T ime. 
To Unneceg'ive. v. 43. To ſet free from the influence 
of a fallacy. | 


All men will try, and hope to write as well, 


And not without much pains be undeceip'ds ,, Roſcommon, 
2 My muſe enraged, from her urn, 5's ä f 

Like ghoſts of murder'd bodies does return 3 

A” accuſe the murderers, to right the ſtage, 

And undeceive the long-abuſcd age. Denbam, 


Our coming judgments do in part wndeceive us, and reQify the 
groſſer errors. | Glawville, 
So far as truth gets ground in the world, ſo far ſin loſes it, 
Chriſt ſaves the world by undeceiving it. South, 
Unvxzct'iveD. adj, Not cheated ; not impoſed on. 
| All of a tenour was their after life ; 
No day diſcolour'd with domeſtick ſtriſe: 
No jealouſy, but mutual truth beljev'd; 
Secure repoſe, and kindneſs indeteiv'd. Dryden, 
Urxpeci'nen, oP. Not determined; not ſettled. 
For one thing, which we have left to the order of the church, 
they had twenty which were wndecided by the expreſi word of God, 


To whofe muſe we owe that fort of verſe, 
Is undecided by the men of ſkill, Roſc ommon. 
Ariſtotle has left undecided the duration of the action. Dryden. 
When two adverſe winds engage with horrid ſhock, 
Levying their equal force with utmoſt rage, 
Long andecided laſts the ai ſtrife, P 
UxDpzci'sve. adj. Not deciſive z not concluſive, 
Two nations diftering about the antiquity of their language, 
made appeal to an wndecifive experiment, when they agreed upon the 
trial of a child brought up among the wild inhabitants of the deſert. 
| | Glanville. 
To UN DR“ CK. v. 4. To deprive of ornaments. 
I find myſelf a traitor z gy 
For I have given bere my ſoul's conſent, 
T' wndeck the pompous body of a king. 
Uxnt*cxep. adj, Not adorned ; not embelliſhed. 
Eve has wndeck'd, ſave with herſelf. Milt, Paradiſe Loft. 
UxHgett ner. %. 
1. Not eee varied by termination. 
2. Not deviating; not turned from the right way. 
In his track my wary feet have ſtept; 
His nndeclined ways precilely kept, Sandy:'s Parapbraſe. 
NDE DICATED. adj, | a 
1. Not conſecrated ; not devoted. 
2. Not inſcribed to a patron. 


| ould let this book come forth undedicated, were It not that I 
look upon this dedication as a duty. 


Waller. 


| U's DER. prepoſition. [undar, 


Shakeſpeare. | 


UnDEFo'RMED. 


UNDELI'BERATED. adj. 


» 


Unpzur' GATED. adj, 


os, condition of life. 


UnDzn1' ABLE, adj. Such as cannot be 


4. Below in place ; not a 


Fo 


The wrath of time, on antick tone engrav'd; 
Now torn by mortars, ſtand yet wadefac'd, | 
On nobler trophies. by thy valour rais'd. .  Cramville, 
Undepx as1BL 8, adj. Not defeaſible; not to be va- 
cated or annulled, . | wh | 
Unpze1'eD. adj. Not ſet at defiance 
. Falſe traitor, thou broken haſt 
The law of arms, to ſtrike foe undefied ; 
But thou thy treaſon's fruit, 1 hope, ſhalt taſte 
Right ſour, and feel the law, the which thou haſt defac'd. 


; not challenged. 


=y 


BY Tarifa 
Chang'd a blunt cane for a ſteel-pointed dart, 
And meeting Ozmyn next, 
Who wanting time for treaſon to provide, 3 
He baſely threw it at him, undefy'd. Dryden. 
UxDETITLED. adj, Not polluted ; not vitiated; not 
corrupted, 


Virtue weareth a crown for ever, having gotten the victory, 
ſtriving for undefiled rewards, Wiſdom, iv. 3. 


Whoſe bed is unde/'d, and chaſte, pronounc'd, Milton. 
Her Arethufian ſtream remains untoil'd, 
Unmix'd with foreign filth, and wndefil'd ; 
Her wit was more than man, her innocence a child, Dryden. 
UnDErF1'NABLE, adj, Not to be marked out, or cir- 
cumſcribed by a definition. 
That which is indefinite, though it hath bounds, as not being 
infinite, yet thoſe bounds to us are wndefinable, Grew, 
Why fimple ideas are undefinable is, that the ſeveral terms of a de- 
finition, ſignifying ſeveral ideas, they can all, by no means, repre- 
ſent an idea, which has no compoſition at all. 
Unperi'ngD. 
: by a definition, 
There is no ſuch way to give defence to abſurd doctrines, as to 
guard them round with legions of obſcure, doubtful, undefined 
words, TY | Locke, 
adj, Not deformed ; not disfigured. 
The ſight of ſo many gallant fellows, with all the pomp and 
glare of war, yet undeformed by battles, may poſſibly invite your 


curioſity. 5 pe. 
Not carefully conſidered. 

The prince's undeliberated throwing himlelt into that engage- 
ment, tranſported him with paſſion. Clarendon. 


ot pleaſed ; not touched with 


Locke, 


pleaſure, 
es The fiend 
Saw undalig bted all delight; all kind 


Of living creatures, new to ſight, Milton's Paradiſe Left. 


Unvpet1'on'TryruL. adj, Not giving pleaſure, 


He could not think of involving himſelf in the ſame undelight- 
Clar c ndon. | 
NDEMO'LISHED. adj, Not razed z not thrown down. 
She undemoliſb'd itood, aud ev'n till now 
Perhaps had ſtood. Philips, 
They ſtood by, and ſuffered Dunkirk to lie undemoliſhed. Swift, 


UnDzMo'NSTRABLE, adj, Not capable of fuller evi- 


dence. | 


Out of the precepts of the law of nature, as of certain common 
and undemonſtrable principles, man's reaſon doth neceſſarily proceed 
unto certain more particular determinations 3 which particular de- 
terminations being found out according unto the reaſon of man, 
they have the names of human laws. 

gainſaid. 


That age which my grey hairs make ſeem more than it is, hath 
not diminiſhed in me the power to protect an undeniable _— 

| > 8. ney» 

He ſuppoſed the principles, upon which he grounded his argu« 


ments, to have been undeniable. White, 
Of thoſe of the ſecond claſs, we have a plain and undeniable cer- 
tainty. | Weodward's Natural Hiſtory, 


UxDpzx1"aBLY. adv. So plainly, as to admit no con- 


tradition, 3 
It is undeniably founded in the.cxpreſs affirmations of holy writ. 
$4547 Hammond. 
This account was differently related by the ancients; that is 
undeniably rejected by the moderns, | Broton, 
I grant that nature all poets ought to ſtudy : but then this alſo 
undenjably follows, that thoſe things which delight all ages, muſt 


have been an imitation of nature. Dryden, 
UnDbayro'reD. adj, Not lamented, 
Riſe, wretched widow ! riſe ; nor unde 
Permit my ghoſt to paſs the Stygian ford ; 
But riſe prepar'd to mourn thy periſh'd lord, Dryden, 


UnDpeyrA'veD. adj, Not corrupted. 


Knowledge dwelt in our undeprawed natures, as light in the ſun ; 
it is now hidden in us like ſparks in a flint. Glanville. 


UnDpeyr1'VED. adj, Not diveſted by authority; not 


ripped of any poſſeſſion. 
i, ade, his benefice forfoole. ' Dryden. 


Gothick ; unden, Saxon 


onder, Dutch! 
1. In a ſtate of ſubjection to. 
When good Saturn, baniſh'd from above, 
Was driven to hell, the world was under Jove. Dryden. 
Every man is put under a neceſſity, by his conſtitution, as an 
intelligent being, to be determined by his own judgment, what js 
beſt for him to do; elſe he would be under the determination of 


ſome other than himſelf, which is want of liberty» Locke. 
2. In the ſtate of pupillage to. 
To thoſe that live 
Under thy care, good rules and patterns give. Denbam. 


The princes reſpected Helim, and made ſuch improvements under 
him, that they were inſtructed in learning. Guardian, 


3. Beneath; ſo as to be covered, or hidden ; not over; 
not above. 

Fruit put in bottles, and the bottles let down into wells under 

water, will keep long. Baceon's Natural Hiſtory. 

The doctor had before him the barbarous uſage of his brethren, 

cla 72 on ſh under hate hes. Fell. 

. it ſtood always under this form, it would have been under fire, 

if it had not been under water. Hurnct. 

Thy dees lodge under covert of the wind. Dryden. 

Many a good poetick vein is buried under a trade, and never pro- 

duces any thing for want of im ment. Locle. 


ve. This is the ſenſe of 

under ſail ; that is, having t _ ſpread aloft. 
As they went wader ſail by him, held up their hands and 
made their . Sidney. 

By that fire that burn'd the Carthage queen, 
When the falſe Trojan under ſail was ſeen. Shakeſpeare, 
Miſſeltoe hath been found to put forth under the boughs, and not 
only above the boughs ; ſo it cannot be any thing that taKeth upon 
the bough. Bacen's Natural Hiſtory, 
fie d now, ye waters, under beay'n. on. 
In a leſs degree than. 


Boyle, 
UnvurDep. adj, Not ſignalized by action. 
My ſword, with an unbitter'd edge, 
I ſheath again undd. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


| 


Medicines take effect ſometimes ander, and ſometimes above, 
che natural proportion of their vic. ue. Hooker, 


adj. Not circumſcribed, or explained 


| 


SAY. Yo: my canker'd country 
| A the nander fiends. 
| | 30 


7. Leſs than; below. 


10. In the ſtate of inferiority 


16. In the ſtate of bearing, or being k 


17. In the ſtate of. 


19. Repreſented 


21. With reſpe& to; referred to. 8 


22. Atteſted by. 


UND 
I von write in your firengthy you Rand revealed at ftft; dnd 
ſhould odors: tle you 3 avoid ſome peculiar Gods. 
| Dada Dedication to, Je 
6. For leſs than. 


We are thrifty enough not to part with any ing ſerviceable to 
r bodies, under a good conſideration z but make little account of 
what is moſt beneficial to our ſouls, 


' 7 


Man, once fallen, was nothing but a total pollution, aud not to 
be re formed by any thing under a new creation. South, 
Theſe men of forebend love to inſure a cauſe, and ſeldom talk 
wndey certainty and demonſtration. ollier on C e. 


There are ſeveral hundred pariſhes in England ander twenty 
pounds a year, and many under ten. Swifts 
8. By the ſhow of. | 

That which ſpites me more than all the wants, 
He does t under name of perfect love. Fb re. 

"Tis hard to bind any ſyllogiſm ſo cloſe upon the «mind, as not 

to be evaded under ſome plauſible diſtinction. Balder. 

Several young men could never leave the pulpit under half a doren 


conceits. "Sevift. 
to ; noting rank or order 

of precedence. vB WES, + ; 

It was too great an honour for any man under a duke. © Adiliſen. 


11, In a ſtate of being loaded with. +5, 


He ſhall but bear them as the aſs bears gold, 
To groan and ſweat under the buſineſs. 
He holds the people 
Of no more ſoul, nor fitneſs for the world, 
Than camels in their war; who have their provender 
Only for bearing burthens, and ſore blows 3 
For ſinking under them. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanut. 


Shakeſpeare. 


12. In a ſtate of oppreſſion by, or ſubjection to. 


After all, they have not been able to give any conſiderable comfort 
to the mind, under any of the great preſſures of this life. Til/orſors 

At any rate, we defire to be rid of the preſent evil, which we are 
apt to think nothing abſent can equal ; becauſe, under the preſent 
pain, we find not ourſelves capable of any the leaſt degree of happi= 
neſs. 4 * Locle. 
Women and children did not ſhew the leaſt ſigns of complaint, 


under the extremity of torture. Micr. 
Illuſtrious parent ! now ſome token give, a 
That 1 may Clymene's proud boaſt believe, | 
Nor longer under falſe reproaches grieve» Addiſon. 


13. In a ſtate in which one is ſeized or overborne. 


The prince and princeſs muſt be under no leſs amazement. Pope. 


14. In a ſtate of being liable to, or limited by, 


That which we move tor our better inſtruction's ſake, turneth 
unto choler in them; they anſwer fumingly. Yet in this their 
mood they caſt forth ſomewhat wherewith, under pain of 13 
diſpleaſure, we mult reſt contented, | ooker « 

The greateſt part of mankind is flow of + ee and 
therefore, in many caſes, under a neceſſity of ſeeing with other 
men's eyes. NY South. 

A generation ſprung up amongſt us, that flattered princes that 
they have a divine right to abſolute power, let the laws aud condi- 
tions under which they enter upon their authority be what they 
will, : b Leockes 

It is not ſtrange to find a country half unpeopled, where ſo great 
a proportion of both ſexes is tied under ſuch vows of chaſtity, * 

Addiſon on Italy. 

Things of another world are under the diſadvantage of being 

diſtant, and therefore operate but faintly. .. Atterbury. 


15. In a tate of depreſſion, or dejection by; in a ſtate 


of inferiority, 
There is none but he, 
. Whoſe being I do fear, and under him 
My tenlus is rebuk'd, as Antony's was by Cœſar. 


©» 


Shakeſps 
nown by. 
This faction, under the name of Puritan, became very turbulent 
during the reign of Elisabeth. TT. -, Swift, 

The raifing of ſilver coin has been only by coining it with leſs 
filver in it, under the ſame denomination. _ . Locke. 


It they can ſucceed without blood, as under the profapt diſpoſi- 


tion of things, it is very poſſible they may, it is to be hoped the 
will, be ſatisfied, ke Sor %. 


18. Not having reached or arrived to; noting time. 


Three ſons he dying lett under age 3 : 
By means whereof, their uncle Vortigern 
Uſurp'd the 1 during their pupillage. Spenſer, 
Morpheus is repreſented by the ancient ſtatuarles under the 
figure of a boy aſleep, with a bundle of poppy in his hand. Addiſ. 


20. In a ſtate of protection. 


- Under favour, there are other materials for a commonwealth, 
beſides ſtark love and kindneſs, Collier, 


” * 7 


Mr. Duke may be mentioned under the double capacity of a 
and a divine. | Felton on the Claſſic ti. 
Under this head may come in the ſeveral conteſts and wars be- 
twixt popes and the ſecular princes. Leſley. 


Cato Major, who had with great reputation borne all the great 
offices of the commonwealth, has left us an evidence, under his own 
hand, how much he was verſed in country affairs. 4 


Locke on Education. 


23. Subjected to; being the ſubject of. 


To deſcribe the revolutions of nature, will require a ſteady eye; 
eſpecially ſo to connect the parts, and preſent them all under one 
views Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Memory is the ſtorehouſe of our ideas. For the narrow mind 
of man, not being capable of having many ideas under view at once, 
it was neceſſary to have a repoſitory to lay them vp. Locke, 

The thing under proof is not capable of demonſtration, and muſt 
be ſubmitted to the trial of probabilities, :  * Locke. 

Diſtinct conceptions, that anſwer their verbal diſtinctlons, ſerve 
to clear any thing in the ſubject under conſideration. Locke. 
I rather ſuſpe& my own judgment, than believe a fault to be in 

that poem, which lay ſo long under Virgil's correction, and bad his 

laſt hand put to it. : | Addifon, 
24. In the next ſtage of ſubordination, 
This is the only ſate-guard, under the ſpirit of 
theſe ſacred writings, that can be relied on. 


25. In a ſtate of relation that claims protection. 
26, It is generally oppoſed to abowe or over, 
UNDER. adv. 
1. In a ſtate of ſubjection, or inferiority. 
Ye purpoſe to keep under the children of Judah for bond-men 


and bond-women. > 2 Chronicles, XXxviil, 10. 
2, Below ; not above. | | 


3. Leſs; oppoſed to over or more. 
He kept the main ſtock without alteration, 


God, that diftated 
Locke. 


under or over. | 
Addiſon's S pect᷑ator. 
4. It has a fignification reſembling that of an adjeQtive 
lower in place ; inferiour z ſubje& ; ſubordinate. But, 
perhaps, in this ſenſe it ſhould be conſidered as united 
to the following word. | 
| I will fight 


with the . 
S Fr Corielam 7. 


5. It 


UND T b ND 


4. M uſed. :0n, in ſeveral ſenſes, I take it as a t, favour, from ſome of my Unperee'TTICOAT. 2. ½ [unde 
5 LI. — = L008 — — 37 1 SeraBor, if they would break all mes lues with ine. Yr . petticoat wary pext ad Bs A ww; lere] The 
XP ation not Unvaeri'ver. a. [from . Not borrowed. | | © They go 66 bed ks Urs with Kids Tight, Wen 
Aga 9 Det. 


* 


oy * V mg % Subordinate action 3 The ideas it le buſied about ſhould be, ſometimes at leaſt, thoſe | a whole, underpetticodt,” 
nnn inne pur eee wlch Te had i Kſelf, ande from the | Fs - NDERPILN\ v, # [under and pin.) To * 
» . | . 3 228 (i . to 
noceſſary, or convenient to carry on the main deſign. * UnperLaBOUkER. i /; {wider and laborrer.] A ſub-| / pol 5 | KN 
| | noun Pac hee ea ad rc iQors, to ſecure themſelves againſt ; 

To Mah hong Rk. v. 4. [under and bear,] | * ordinate workman. yo ya * | derpin thei B ya to kind, . 
* . - rg rp 1 About the carriage of one ſtorie for Amaſis, the diftance of | 'npERPLOT. . % (ander and pt. men Low, 
Pe 3 two'thouland | 1. A ſeries of events proceeding collaterally wi 

Ard — ub rr, A — Jm˖mx EE ee Mathematical Magick, | main ſtory of à play, and ſubſervient to 8 the 
2. To line; to guard. Out of uſe. To Und v. v. a. [under and Jay.) To rengthen F n e andehough 
_; The dutchel of Miles + gown not like your ms __ by ſomething laid under, 292 , | On homme add 2 fable, _* 
Ad ea al.. ede db At, cheat Neching | ON DERLE'AF. #. fo [under and leaf.) A ſpecies of | 2, A clandeſtine ſcheme, Pome To 1 
UnDazaoua'ker. / [under and bearer.] In funerals _ | | The huſband is ſo milled by tricks, and fo loſt in a crookeq ; 
thoſe that ſuſtain t wei ht of the body diſtin Gon 4 he underliaf, whoſe cyder is beſt at 3 n 771 ue, that he till ſuſpects an ops eh A 238 
4 carers g 's J. | To UnNDERPRATISE. v. a. [under a 7 Ahern wa 
2 * are bearers of ceremony, and only hold up|q, UNDU LINE. v. a [under and ine. ] below deſert. Lund and praiſe.] To Praiſe 
9 U pall. 44% To offer br To mark with lines below the words. 1 7 thy deſerts, | s 
NOERBI D, v. a. Leader and 6, 14 0 Oſter 2. To influence ſecretly. Here find the firſt deficience of our tongue. D 
any thing leſs than it 1s worth. By \mere chance in appearance, though underlined with a 1 To UN DERTIAIZ E. . a. [under and prize.] To re 
Un DERCLERK, #. . [ de and clerk.) A clerk ſub -] dence, they had a full fight of the infanta, ottone at leſs than the worth, | " 
ordinate to the principal clerk, Wy | UnDpaRLING. % [from under.) An inferiour agent; How far 
Cadchy, one of his under-ſwearers, was tried for robbing the} a ſorry, mean fellow. The ſubſtance of my praiſe doth wrong this ſhadow 
treaſury, where he was an u r. Swift, The great men, by ambition never ſatisfied, grew factious; and In underprizing it; ſo far this ſhadow | 
9 UND. v. . (ander and u.] the underlingi, glad indeed to be widerlings to them they hated leaſt, Doth limp behind the ſubſtance, Shakeſpeare 
1. Jo ad below one's abilities. to preſerve them from ſuch they hated moſt. ' Sidney. [To UnDErPRO'P. v. a. [under and prop.] To ſu s 
You overafty when you ſhould wnderdo 3 ereby the _ 5 the Septs are made ſtronger, whom it ſhould port; to ſuſtain, 2 
A little call yourſelf again, and think. Be Youſun, | de a moſt ſpec al polley to weaken, and to ſat up and Arengtheh lere am 1 left to wnderprop the land, 
2. To do leſs than is requiſite, divers of their anderlings againſt them. Spenſere Who, weak with age, cannot ſupport myſelf. Fhal⸗ 
Ny The fault is not in our ſtars, | There was made a ſhoring or wnderproping act fo han. 
ture much oftener overdoes than underdoes : you ſhall find But in ourſelves, th . gal 5 Ping r the beneyo- 
twenty eggs with two yolks, for one that hath none. Grew. ( 82 e he all — 6s king, e — 7 do make the ſums not brought in to be leviable by courſe of 
Uno CTION, u. /. {under and Faction. ] Subordi- Vet ev'ry one ſhall make him wnderling. Milton. [Pas chat ant wed attend the ro eee Herry VII, 
oy faction ; ſubdiviſion of a f. ion. | N. may 3 this letter, if the underlingi at the poſt- office And underprep the head that bears the 8 | Fenton 
U 5 riftianity loſes by conteſts 0 N * Piety, TY W ils Pope and Swift. | UxDERPROPORT1IONED. adj. [under and proportion,] 
NDUAPE 3 22 [under and fellow.) A mean 7e To 33388 age * ; fall.] Having too little proportion. fe. 
man | 1 2 ene : 2 _ | 1+ to dig cavities under any thing, 10 that it may fall, To be havghty, and to make ſcanty and anproportioned returns 
„% c (r mm m nnn, 
. 2 e by n Collier on Pride 
felhoevs had ſhewed, in captiout manner put interrogatories unto The church was wndermin'd, and then be 4, Denbam. , | under a bee 
lun. 5 Si An Injudicious endeavour to exalt Virgil, © mech the ſame as 5 abend ec 421 wder and fuller.) lnferiour 


| | ney | 
Unvuxei ti ing. 3. /½ [under and fill.) Lower part] If one ſhould think to raiſe the ſuperſtrukture by ende mining the 


of an edifice. foundation. Pope's Preface te the iliad. 4 | 
o found eur habitation firmly, firſt examine the bed of earth | 3+ To excavate under, 19 59 3 1 n _ 2 T ee in deſtruRtion are 

upon which we will build, and then the under filling, or ſubſtruc- A vaſt rock undermin'd from one end to the other, and a high- % Un DbIARAA TR. vis. { ider And 1 J To | 
. „ [under . of > 0 


The myſtery of ſeconds and thirds is ſuch a maſter- plece, that 


75 U. as the ancients called it. 4 4 otton's Archicetlure, | way running through it, as long and as broad at the Mall, 5 wo ow 
+ Unpauro'nc. v. a. [under and pangan, Saxon, _ F Addiſon os Ita - 
'To take in hand. Alen PEW = on 3. To injure 2 clandeſtine means. | Us DERR EB. #. /; [from the verb.] A price leſs 
| Thou, Menalcas, that by thy treachery | Making the king's ſword ſtrilee whom they hated, the king's than is uſual, | 5 
ö Didit «nderfong my lady to were (a light, purſe reward whom they loved ; and, which is wart of all, ing | To give all will befit thee well, 
ö 9 Shouldſt well be known for ſuch thy wing. Spenſer, the er, ee NR r we 2 ſovereignty. Sid, _— 2 0 underr 1 to 1 1 Cetuiq. 
i - - Wh. &; 5. o Yr $ alpiring humour 2 uielels brute is from Newmarket ts 
HY ene "oa and furniſh] To n. hird me to underming the duccheſa, " Shalepeare, | * And at an underrate in Smithfield gi, Pk 
| : ; ED e father, ſecure g o turn a mill, 2 | 
En we {uppoſe God would en man for the ſtate he de. Ventures his fillal virtue , 7. UxDansa'y. . [under and fay.] To ſ. Dryden, 
fzned him, and not afford him a foul large cnopgh to purſue his Againſt whate'er may tempt, whate'er ſeduce, - of devenatt tt oe a ty ay by way 
happineſs ? On | Collier on Kindneſs, Allure or terrify, or undermine, ; 5 Milten, | 3 contradiction. Obſolete. 
To UNpAdA D. w. a. Lander and gird.] To bind| Tue andermining imile becomes habitual z and the drift of Hg]. Bot 1 Je le Gon bo heaven che highway 3 
below ; to round the bottom. | FR converſation is only to flatter one, that he. may betra r They dee on on that ſame trodey 
When they had taken it up, they uſed helps, wnder the | another. | 7D .Drgdm| Bu | * 
nip : TAE * ä 17. He ſhould be warned who are like to undermine bim, and who | UN , 1 1 hy 1 ine 
7 Unpeaco, v. a. [under and go.) ye ſerve him. | Kae Locke on. Education, inferidur or ſubor A en = etary.} An 
1. To ſuffer; to ſuſtain ; to endure evil, I os gre nb? nt pants RAR | rot ly ore "TREO 
| With mind averſe, he rather underwent Te He that ſaps ; he that digs Wy the ſup pores. | | a regiſter of all men's ebene, good or bad, He hath ki 07.8 
| Hig peaple's will, than gave his own conſent. Dryden, | 2+ A clandeſtine enemy. eee IT 1-318. - Sona For the ſeveral nations, that — minutes 74 that 
| z. To ſupport ; to hazard. Not in ule. 'Theenemles and underminers thereof are Romiſh catholicks, Bacon, | paſſes, Bs | Bacon's Theory of the Farths 
| | I have mov'd certaln Romans 1 When I perceiv'dull"fet on enmity, | _ |To Unperse'Lt. v. a. [under and fell.) To defeat 
To wndergo With me an enterprize As on my enemies, where-ever chanc'd, | ! by falling for leſs 3. to fell ch . h "my 
Of honourable, dang'rous conſequence. Shaheſpeare, I uz'd hoſtility, and took their ſpoil, | | 2 Os 15 a 8 eaper than another. 
duch they were, who might preſume t' have done | To pay my «nderminers in their coin. Milton's Ageniftes, | ” 2 ng rated at fix in the hundred, they may, with 
Much for the king and honour of the Nate, The moſt experienced diſturbers and underminers of government] Sreat gain, underſell us, our ſtock being rated at ten. 


| Having the chiefeſt actions wad Daniel's Civil War, | have always laid their firſt train In contempt, endeavouring t 3 Child's Diſcourſe of Trade. 
3. To ſuſta nz to be the bearer of p to Pole. Not. in blow it up in the judgment and eſteem of the fu . Fah. [UnDercn'rvant, mn . [under and ſerwant.] A ſervant 
uſe. | | U'npzrMosT, adj, [This is a kind of ſuperlative, | of the lower claſs, 


Thelr virtues elſe, be they aa pure as grace, anomalouſly formed from undtr.] . Beſides the nerves, the bones, as. under want, with the mul. 
As Infinite av man may u ry 9 1. Loweſt in place. 7 U e ee 0 yh 18. * 4 0 d 090 ? care 
Shall, In the general cenſure, take corruption | Uſing oil of almonds, we drew up with the undermoft ſtone a UNDER ET. v. d. lun an fet.] o propz io 
From that particular fault. | Shakeſpeare's Hamlet, | much greater weight, = Boyle, 1 7 t. EY 
4. To ſuſtain ; to endure without fainting. | 2. Loweſt in ſtate or condition. | e merchant-adventurers, being a ſtrong company, and well 
6 It rals'd in me | It happens well for the party that is undermoſ, when a work of wnderſet with rich men, and good order, held out bravely. Tor 
An un ſtomach, to bear up | this nature falls into the fan of thoſe who content themſelvey . | Bacon's Henry VII. 
Againſt what ſhould enfue, Sbhaleſpeare's Tempe, | to attack their principles, without expoſing their perſonss UnDerss'TTER. 2. / [from underſet.] Prop; pe- 


5 0 To paſs through. . i/on's Freebolder. 2 9 
| I carried on my enquiries to try whether this rifing world, when This opinion, taken by other ſectarles, was to laſt no longer 9922 n had anderfetters. 1 Kings, vii. 30 


finiſhed, would continue always the ſamez or what changes It | _ than they were under. Atterbury, Roger ; 
would lucceflively undergo, by the evatinued aQion of the lame UNDE : 2 v. [Com unded from under and FEELIN TTING. 2. J. [from underſet.] Lower part; 
; cauſes. urnet's Theory of the Earth, 1 1 | ratiy 5 
| Bread pot Into the Romach of a dying man, will 24. 2 neath, of which we till retain the comparative gerher, 


the al. : . Their underſettingt, or pedeſtals, are in height, a third part of 
6 Jo de fab) ny the eſfeQ of heat. thnot, N tary E mep OR] In the lower unt column. 5 9 it it 4 Wee 7 . 
To be ſu to. . NDERSHE"RIPF. 2. / [under and ſperif. * 
) f Forthwith up to the clouds ; 
Ae als ad her Tut ria | wr mT re hl | poſe 
ven 14% q 7 " The earth 1271 immenſe, a proſpect wide. Milton, | a Why 5 * e 
„ Cm ara) Fg oye + rr Why doth ay ſhe ao ly een 
"They have promiſed to ſhew your bighneſh | Sent by ſome ſpirit to mortals good. Jen. | UnDerSHERIPFRY, 1. / [from wnderfberiff.] 
A ſpirit rais'd from depth of Hb , Sbaliſpeare. A Or ſullen Mole that cunneth underneath z | | , buſineſs, or office of an und, 1 er iff. 
Waſh'd by dreams 4 —_ We polity, of qralden's death. alla The cardinals df Rome call all temporal buſineſs, of wars and 
| From wadergrownd, the liquid ore he drains | Jnclos'd 174 = mn AE 471 " 5 embaſſages, ſhirreria, which is wnder, fries z as if they were 
U 12 5 wh. 10404 propared, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. Howla where kan ya ab Fg n EN Dry a Ba 1 matters for underſheriffs and catchpoles | 5 ener times 
N Vn. * Fs , , a \. 11 /beriff i more tions. 
which — Ly 4 8 tres vth,] That IM ſlate did not lie flat upon it, but left a free paſſage under. e * ay 0 dn igh pe ”Y "HERR 
Soc thick entwin'd, ag RE en [Unpnno'r. part. adj, [under and bf. Moved 
As one contInu'd brake, the wadergrowth | eee 1 pots by water paſling under it. | 
2 —— — — — ; . i Bruls'd underneath the yoke of tyranny, Lt ANT The impriſened water payeth the ranſom of driving an undr- 
l , + that paſt'd that way. Alton. Thus far into the bowels of the land '1 adn for his enlar t · Carew's Sur of Cornwal!. . 
* N 4 AND. adv. 883 2 Hows ap yep whe on. 1 Ng | Sbateſpeare, | UN * $0'NG. 1. /. [rnder /ong.] Chorus; burthen 
: ans not apparent ; ſecretly. | ray e prove not maſculine ere long 1 £4 of «a loop, OO TOY | 
Maat multiplied pr tions of worldly things in prayer, have, be- If anderneath the Randard of the French _ . | | 80 Sobel me; and all the reſt around | 
ſites their direct ue, a fervice, whereby the church anderband, She carry armour, as the hath begun, Shakeſd. Henry VI, To her redoubled that her underſong. · Spenſer, 
through a kind of heavenly fraud, taketh therewith the ſouls of aderncath this ſtone doth _— | The challenge to Dametas ſhall belong; 
mon, as with certaln balte. Hooker. As much beauty as could die; . „Menalcus ſhall ſuſtain his underſeng 3 
1. Clandeſtiaol) 3 with fraudulent ſeereey. eee 8 Fa Ben Each in his turn your tuneful numbers bring. Drydes. 
N . v . ; 0 . 
Sl «wdeebendd dealt with the principal men of that country, that What is, hath deen what hath been, ſhall enſue TI , Unounera'xD, v. 4. preterite uaderfood. unde 
they (hould perfuate the king to make Plangus his atloclate. Sidn. : b 8 ' 
Ther, by e e en af at . | And nothing «xdeyneach the ſun is new. Saxdys's Paraphraſe, Trandan, Saxon. ] ; 
T* out. fait, aut-lolter, and out-fit, 5 . north and jouth, and each contending blaſt, 1. To conceive with adequate ideas z to have full know- 
N / . WR nee 
ut all dulneſ to a ſtand. 1 . . . v4 I 'd them aſy'd 
d It took as if 1 had dre him * to write ſo Ill banked Tour officer ; one in ſubordinate authority. ; 1 1 pap 4 God endu'd 
des bt | have not bribed him to do me this ſervice, Dryden, This certificate of excommunicatiou by bithops, of all others, is : WN N N Milton. 
Such mean revenge, committed wnderband, moſt in ute; and would be more fo, were it not for the manifold hen did his pen on learning fix a brand, 1 
Has uind many an acre of good land, Dryden. | abuſes about its execution committed by undergficers. Ayl. Por, | Or rall at arts he did not underffand ? Dyes 
Wood de Mul working wade bend to face his halfpence upon us, UN DRr"ROGATORY. adj, Not derogatory. He ny you will your foreign taſte command, F 
ER Swift, Of our happinets the apoſtle gives a negative deſcription; and, To bear for once with what you anderſtand. Addiſon 
It haſten to my Roman ſoldlert, to create in us apprehenfions axderegatory trom what. we ſhall poſ- 2. To know the meanin of: to be able to interpret · 
ene the mutiny, and ce d ſeſt, exalts them above all that we can tanc Bey! 4 * 44" ; & 5 
lilovw up their di&untents, in'e Cato, | | | ww. r He huther' d his oon doom; which nde ed, 
I . 2 '' + NDERPART, mf. [under and part.] Subordinate or Not inſtant, but of future time, to hel! 1, 
xD4Rna'Ny, ad, Secret ; clandeſtine ; fly, uneſſential part. | He now return'd. | 


| had votze of my brother's pu;poſh, and haye, by ws be Enghh Will not bear a thorough tr but afed | The Ulyſſes of Ovid upbraids his ignorance, that he vnde 
wean, beste is duhade bim. 1 War | that it thould be lightened with anderparts + avi $14 den, not the ſhield for which he pleaded, a be 3570 


4 


ND 


1 rue. 


o ſuppoſe to mean. . . WE. ; Unpanta'ian, . from andercale 
s te wk i, learned * 1. On ee aud all 
of Abel — a 21 * Lock | An way naturally a great anderteter. 
now a VN " is 1 ö re \ — 1 R 
4. 70 now by x wt 15 nor) Wee | a nt 3 
9 99990 a nk the injur rr 4 — This ſerves to free the 4 ee 94 —.— 
Tol know by inſtindt. 8 eveambered 
735 Amorous intent, well 0 | 0 nee thy fav'rite „ | | 
Of Eves, whoſe e * dartad contigious fire. Milton To throw me in but twenty deres. Pris 
6. To interpret at.leaſt mentally.; to conceive with re 2, One, who engages to build for another at a certain 
ſpect to meaning. 0 3 price, 
r | 1— — — 19% aged "wi Miſcelavies 
Left only in ; 's Miſcel, wy 
hough hot but by the ſpirit vad. Milton, „One ba was 
. He et: bet ee el Ns 


not ſo to be. underſtood, Appears by the oppoſition. | 
"To know another! s meaning. 
7 Fach to other calls 
Not underſtondz till hoarſe, and all in rage . | 
As mock'd, they ſtorm. 
8. To hold in opinion with conviction. 
For well I underſtand in the prime end 
| Of nature her th' inferior. - | 
9. To mean without expreſſing, 
War then, war 
Open or wnderſlood, muſt be reſolv'd. 
10. To know what is not expreſſed, 
I bring them to receive 
From thee their names, and pay thee fealty 
With low ſubjection; wunderfland the ſame 
Of fiſh, within their watry reſidence, 
Y Milton. 


Not hither ſummon'd. 
7, UnneERSTAND: v. 24. 

1. To have the uſe of intelle@tual faculties | to be an 
intelligent or conſcious being. 


Stilling fleet. 


3 
, 


iron, 


' 


Milton. 


11 


I have given thee a wiſe and underfanding heart. = Chronicles. 
All my ſoul be 
Imparadis'd in you, in whom. alone k | 
1 underſtand, and grow, and ſecs Dionne. 
2. To be informed by another. 155 | 
1 underflood of the evil Eliaſhib did- Nehemiah, xiii. 
I underflard by Sanga, you have heen | 
Solicited againſt the commonwealth | 
By one Umbrenus. ; oy Ben  Fonſon's : Catiline, 
3. Not to be ignorant ; to have learned. 
9 1 underſtood not that a en mind 
owing owes not, but $4 at once 
Indeed 3 ilch d. Sr Mi leon, 
I « not all was but , 
Rather chan ſolid virtue. es 9 OF > Afton, 
UNDERSTANDING. #. le underftand.) 
1. kene e powers ; £4 of the mind, eſpecially | 
thoſe of knowledge an 8 
1 ſpgak as my, — aan e, and as mine honeſty 
puts it to ufterance. es Winter's Tale, 


Make him of quick underfgnding in 55 fear of the Lord. Iſaiab. 
When ſhe rates things, and moyes. from. ground ty ground, 
The name of reaſon ſhe obtains by this:: 
But when by reaſon ſhe the truth Nach found, 


And ſtandeth fix'd, ſhe undenfandig! "RE Davies. 
Life and ſenſe, A Coane 

Fancy and underſtanding : whence. the ſoul bn 

, Reafon receives, and reaſon. is Milton. 


We find wiſdom withdrawing the will from the quarrels of the 
f e And more eſteemipg of 17 .of opinion. 6 


By undeb — In 7 that taculty whereby wp. are. enabled 


apprehend, the objects of kn generals ag 


ow 
late; abſent things. as well &r tee pad to hide 
or falſehdod, good or evil. 9 144 © Willins, 
God is t6:the:undeyſianding of mail e tight of lv un is to 
door eyes, its firſt and moſt glorious object. 


Titloſon 
. The underflandings of a ane eee by thee 7 four 
Ader, . 


an b Swift. 
2. Skill, knowledge; exadt-cdin 
Right, A unding conſiſts in the vp 450 le or 
Wes 140 went or Afigreement-of Ideas. | wr 
Very m mean - * haye raiſed their minds to A | great 32 
| unite ati in gion. L 


3. aellignrce. ; terms of commugleaion.” pen 
He hoped the loyalty of his ſubjects 'wolld concur with Pian in 
| - preferring, of a good underſtanding d between kim and his peo- 


. 
We have got into fome underſtandiug with the r — means 
of Don Diego. Arbuth avg 


| Unpergta'npiNnG. 44%. Knowing Hilful. 
The preſent phy ſician is a very under derſtas ding man, and well read. 
Addiſon on Fore 


UnpanaT'a' NDINGLY, adv. from underſtand.] With 
knowledge. 

Sundays may be underflandingly (pent in theology. 
Uxper8ToO0'D. pret. and part. paſſive o . | 
UnDERSTRA'PPBER, 2. / [under and frap.} A petty, 

fellow ; an inferiour agent, 

Every underſtrapper perked up, and e a regiment) i 

ſon mult be a mayor, wiſt,| 
To UNDERTAKE. v. 4. preterite undertook ; participle; 
\ _aſive undertaken, [underfangen, German, 1 ö 
To attempt; to engage in. ol 

- Bbatepeart. | 


The tafk he underegher 
Is numb'ring ſands, and drinking oceans hy. 

The. charity of his mother, who widwoot" the manage of his 
m—_ became a W allntant and expedicnt i in this ſingle. 
Hence our gen'rous emulation came; 
We undertoob, and we petform'd the ſame. Roſcommon. 

Fijercer than cannon, and thanirocks more hard, 
The Engliſh undertake th unequal war, 

Of dangers undertaken, fame achiav'd, 


- 


y 
* 
. 


They talk by turns. | Dryder. |, 
2. To aſſume a charadter. Not in uſe, ca +34 
His name ant credit (hall vou undertake, | 
And in my houſe you ſhall be friendly lodg'd. nene, 
J. To engage with ; to attack. 
It is not fit your lordihip ſhould undcrtake, ey 
that you give offence to. err veg $ 1 
vou 'I n#dertake her no more ? ; Shatefpear c. 


4. To have the charge of. Vfb 
To th' waterfide I muit conduct your gracr, | 
Then give my charge uy ta Sir Nicholas V aux, 
Who undertakes you to your end. Sbatrſpeare” 1 Horry vin. 
To UnperTA” Kt. b. n. | 


l. Ta aſſume any buſineſs or province, 
O Lord, I am oppreſſed, undertake for me. 
ende tv 3. to wipg th! 9 85 
2. To venture; to hanged. ' 
of his lun, 


It is the cowiſh torror 
Shateſpear”s Kirg Laar 


Iſaiah, xxxvlii. 14d 
_ 


©... 


That date not undertabes. | 
. To promiſe ; to ſtand bound to ſome condition. 


If the curious ſearch tho hills after rains, 1 dare undertake they 
ill not loſe their labour. 11 SF/ooghward't Natural Hiftory« 


Ailton. 


articu 
e 2 


1 


UxpuxTA'KING, . % [from 


and adventurous actions. 


from the owner. 


UnpztrToo'k. 


not equal to the worth, 


To UnDgrva"LUE. v. a. 


parts of 


Unperva” LURE, 1. . 
vile priee. 


eſteems lightly. 


that 


uſineſs ; affairs, 


ty 


98 ere cut 0 Eben ala 


2. To labour or 12 75 leſs. 


3. 


+ What addition and change. 


a 3 5 


e 1b. adi. 


[Usozsz Rv. adj, 
1. Not merited j not obtained by merit 


This victory obtained with great, and truly not undgſer ved, 
[whe neet, the hal elne, 1 ' 


honour to the two 
ave the crown to Muſidorus. 
ot incurred by fault. 
The ſum virtue wh 


deſert, whether of 
Our deſire is to yield 
wherein und 
amiſs. 5 
He which no more 
prehended for much ſpeaking. 


His outward freedom 
Science 2 
tick bru 


You 


1. Not havi zee z not 
1 exerts | 
, if it Tm alike 


Bei 
— f 


voir Kex, part, paſſive of undertake. } 


My chief delight lay in diſcharging 
ſo that, in Pre of it, I undervalued all enfigns of 1 


In a kin — grown glorious by the reputation of 
multitudes leſſen and undervalue it. ; 


\ Schooling Luther, an underwaluing term, would make one * 
that Eraſmus had a mean opinion of him. 


J. (from the verb.] Low rate ; 


The unſkilfulneſs, een or knn 
much to the wndervalue and diſcredit of theſe commodities abroad. 


Temple, 
Unvunya" LUER. 1. % [from underwalue.) One who 


An underwaluer of money was Sir Henry Wotton. 

UN DEAWE“T Nr. preterite of undergo, © 

U'nNDzRwood. =. / [under and au. The low trees 
grow ar among the timber, 

e you fell underabood, ſow haws and floes. 

UxpzRWORK. . %½ [under and word.] Subordinate 


it ita charùcter. 
4; 55 5 Nor ſeen; uoſoon ; undiſcovered. 


ly we c 
|Uxpesr yx. 1. One of no merit. 
fie how men of metit are ſought after; the BOY TIS 
may ſleep, when the man of action is called on. 


| UnDeSE'RVING. adj 


While rival undertakers hover round, 


And with his ſpade the ſexton marks 
8 J Auenpt ; 


enterprize ; engagement. 


Mighty. men they are called; which ſheweth a Arrength ſurpaſſ« 
ing others : and men of renown, that is, af 


at undertabi 
Raleigh's Hiftory of the WA wid. 


If this ſeem too great an undertaking for the humour of our age, 


then ſuch a ſum of money ought to lie teady for — off all 
ſuch pieces of cloth as ſhall'be brought in. 


UnDeRTzE NANT. 3. / [under and tenant.] 
dary tenant; one who holds from him that holds 


R 


Settle and ſecure the undertenantsz to the end there may bel : 
repoſe and eſtabliſhment of every ſubjeR's eſtate, lord and tenant. 


Daviei's Hiſtory of Ireland. 


preterite of undertake. 
UnDEgRvalua'TlON. 2. J. [under and value, ] Rate 


There is often failitig by an ayers; for in divers - chil. 
dren their ingenerate powers are of flow gifcloſure, 


[under and value.] 
1. To rate low ; to eſteem lightly ; to treat as of little 


worth. 
Her name is Portia, nothin undervaly'd 
To Cato's daughter. Shake art's Merchant of Venice. 


ie duties of my ſtadlon; 


Altterbu 


2. To depreſs; to make low in eſtimation ; to deſpi e. 
I vrite 10 this with the leaſt intention to nndervalze the other 


D . 
a foreralgn, 
ſon. 


of the traders, added 


Walton. 


Mortimer. 


Thin that are proper for war, fill up the laborious part of ad 
d carry on the underwork of the nation, Addiſon 


NDBRWO'RK.V, a, preterite underaorked, or an 
7 — z participle paſſive underworked, or * 


don | 
burg 9 boy by clandeſtine meaſures. 


ou from —— mon art ſo ſar, 


N | 
ſiggity. - 
than e 


ae 


Apelles. ſaid of Protogenes, that he knew not when to on over. 

er may be overwrought as wall a+. underwrought Dryden. 
o work at a price below the common. 

UnDERWO'RKMAN: . // Lander and Fe e An 

inferiour or ſubordinate labourer, 
Nor would they Hire undey«tuorknich to employ chile pars nd | 
learning to diſarm their mother of ul. ey. 

Underevthnicn ire expert enoutzh at making a fingle Wa, na 
elock, Jug ar are IR \gnorant how to > uſt the ſeveral parts.” . 


b: 


Seo | 

Te Unvsrwar' ern. v. a. lende, and wir.! To write. 

* ſomethi elle, OY R | 
rſt * 1 

12 Toots, oy 4 din anfwered In t Ear: A 


1 . ande, 1 hav here n 
Sand 


ons | 


Unpexwri TER. 4 7 [ fro anderwrite. ] An in- 
ſurer ; ſo call — . his hams - the 
conditions a 

n 

cribed, 
: Bd ed the -d. of 20 or — ma Hooker. 
E 1 a ſingular abe; that 1 had rather leave it wnde- 


Collier on Pride. | | 


4+ | 


with one conſent, 


x * 


ve him a diſregard of fame mak him 

impatient of on which gue ir | ; Addiſon. 

Un ps RVEDLY. adv. _ undeſerved.] Without 
Or 1 | 

em a juſt reaſon, even of the leaſt things, 

they have but as much as dreamed that we do 


Hooker. 
than edifieth, bs wndeſervedly re- 
L ooker. 


Milton's Paradiſe J. 


Theſe oft as _— Inthral 
des a man of honour from one of thoſe athle- 


all heroes. Dryden, 


Shat Peare. 
having any worth, 


. * [wor in and the un- 


idle and the indigett» Addiſon, 


"Sha we repine at a little miſplaced charity, when an all-wiſe 
ſhowers down en day his 


benefits on the —— ny 


Motten. 


2. Not limited a not re 


UND 
275 wie e 2 l e , . 


2. Not melting an 
with of 


I was cenled to millkey then do hate; nah, to aue = fon 


ction 
My falicity is In retaining be | mug opinion of honeſt my 
| think me not quite wndeſerving of ite Pepe 


Unze ond. 4%. Not intended not W 
Great effects by - inconſiderable means are ſometimes brought 
about; and N ſo wholly endefigned by ſuch as are the imme- 
diate BY South, 
Where you conduR find, 
Uſe and conveniencey will you not ward _ 
That ſuch effefts could not 2 8 
Nor could proceed but n ee mind — 22 


E ow v-pe adj. 
1. Not acting with any ſet purpoſe.” 2 
Could atoms which, with undirected flg bt, 
- Roam'd through the void, and rang' d tlie — of night, - 
In order march, and to their poſts advance, 
Led by no guide, but wndefigning chance f Blackmore 
2. Having no artfal or fraudulent ſchemes ; ſikicere, 
He looks upon friendſhip, gratitude, and ſenſe of honour, as 
terms to impoſe upon weak, undefigning minds. South. 
Unger RABLE, adj, Not to be wiſhed ; not Plendnge 
Io add what wants 
In female ſex, the more to draw his love N 
1 3 _ more My 3 — perhaps, : 
A thing not w e; lome time 
Superior for i — who is free ? Er- 
Unvssia D. adj, Not wiſhed not ſolieited. 
O goddefi-mother, give me back to fate; 
Your gift was wndefir'd, and came too late. if Sol 
UsprsLaINo. adj; Negligent; not wiſhing, 
The baits of gifts and money to deſpiſe, 
And loole on wealth with undgfiring i 
When thou canſt truly call theſe virtues thine, 
Be wiſe, and free, by heav'n's conſent and mine, * 
UvozsrRoYTADT R. adj, Indeſtructible; not ſuſcep- 
tive of deſtruction. Not in uſe, * wh; 
20. 


7 — 46 


Common glaſs, once made, ſo far reſiſts the violence of Ao 
my moſt chymiſts think it a body more wndefireyable than 


UnpesTRO'YED. adj, Not deſtroyed, 

The eflences of thoſe 1 are preſerved whole and nndeſtroyed, 
whatever changes happen to any, or all of the individuals, Locke, 
UnDerTE RMINABLE, adj. Impoſſible to be decided. 

On either ſide the fight was fierce, and ſurely andeterminable 
without the death of one of the chiefs. Mottos. 

Rather an heir had no ſuch right by dlvine inſtitution, than 


that Cod ſhould give ſuch u right, but yt ae it doubtful L god 
undeterminable who ſuch heir is. 


UNDETERMINATE. adj. 
1. Not ſettled ; not decided; Fear Bu Regularly, 
indeterminate, 


Surely the Son of God could not die by chance, nor the greateſt 
thing that ever came to paſs in nature be left to an gngetermipate 


event. Seuth, 

2. Not fixed. 6 
Fluid, flippery, and undeterminate It Is of itſelf. More, 
UnDETERMINATENESS: 1 [from m terminate. 
UNDETERMINA'TION. e ſay more 
irditerminateneſi and indetermination.] = 

1. Uncertainty ; indeciſion. 5 | 
Hie ls not le barely to che undetermination, Ineertainty and un - 


ſteadineſs of the operation of his e without a N * 
crat, prediſpoſition of them to What is righ 
2. The ſtate of not being fixed, or F nvineibly direQed. 


The idea of a free tin undeterminatenſe w abe part, before 
he has made choice, 8 Ter Bal. ivine Di 


UnDere” RMINED. 2 


1. Unſettled ; Gta, 


He has left his ſucceſſion at undeteyminad, 88 it ho had £69 no- 
| Uiing about it, 4 tree, b Locke 


6 ua or round, 


atdd f not defined. 
It is difficult to conceive that any ſuch OS thould be as mat= 


a << 


In eireuit, * 


. # 


ter, undetermined by ng, called fot. Hale. 
NDEVO'TED: 7 2 ot devoted; | 

The lords Say and B two lar men, and moſt unde. 
woted to the church, yoſitix reſu to make e re 
tion. 


UND nA HO, . Not pellucid i not * 
When the materials of glaſs. Larry with calcined tin, have 

Ln on Fre en nd white, | 50 5 enamel is 
s of all concretes, that e u. enamelling - 

p _—_ ene on Colourt, 


30 


Unpi de the preterite of undo. 
This ſo undid all, 1 had Toa beans e 
1 chu attempt, and he endure no more. 755 
. TBD. 4%. Not negded 5. not ſub 75 
the ſtomach. 
Ambition, the Lifeafs of 2 bed 744 
Like ſurfeits from an Mie gl: gt 
Meets death in, that. ring Ba che. Gy 
The glaring ſun b n at 777 ny 155 
Yet plung'd in floth we lie, and ſapre, f. pine 
iy 1 with fumes of undiggfed wine. wr 
Meat remaining iti-the ſtomachi »ndipeſted, dejectlon of a 
wind comihg een are ſigns of a egmatick conſtitution, 
" Arbutbnot on Diet, 
Unvrour. preterite. Put off, It is queſtionable Whe- 
ther it have a preſent tenſe, Obſdlete. 
From her fair head her fillets ſhe undight, 
And laid her ſtole aſide. er. 
Unpimin1s88D. adj, Not impalced 4 not dend. 
I till account myſelf aim of my largeſt conceſſions. 


Think not, reyolted ſpirit | thy ſhape the ſame, 


Or undiminiſp'd brightneſs, to be lenown 
As when thou ſtood'ſt in heav'n, upright and pure. Milten , 


Sergius, who a bad cauſe bravely try'd, 
All of a piece, and undimiri 3 dy'd. ; Dryden, 
The deathleſs muſe, with undiminiſh'd rays, N 
Through diſtant times the lovely dame conveys Addiſon. 


When ſacrilegious hands had raſed the church even to the 
foundation, theſe chatitles they ſuffered to ſtand » 


un- 
touched. —— 
Aue KTED. adj, Not impreſſed by a blow. 
I mult rid all the fea of pirates 1 this *greed upon, 
To part with unhackt "_ and bear b 5 
Dur barge andinted. Shakeſpeare's er Cleopatra. 
Unpi'eyrs, adj, [un and dip.] Not dipped 5 not 
plunged. 
I think thee 
Impenetrably good ; but, like Achilles, 
Thou badit a ſoft Egyptian heel undip d, 
And that has made thee mortal. Dryden's Cleemena | 


Unvpins'cTeD. adj, Not directed. 


6 


The realm was left, like « ſhip in a form, amidft all the raging 


ſurgeng 


* — - 


4 


 Unvront.r'ornco, adj, Inoffenſive. 


VND 


Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Broken they , and rallying they renews 
In other forms, the military new: 


Lr end hey join, „ | 
And march together-inv\a friendly lines © Dryden, 
Unbisce kwupDLyY: adv; ' Sous to be undiſcovered, 
$ome aſſociated particles of ſalt-petre, by lurking  vndijcernedly 
in the fixed nitre, ne the.analyſing violence of the 55 1 | 
Me 
er an1nLe. adj. Not to be diſcerned ; invi- 
le. 
1 ſhould be gviltier * my puiltineſs, | 
To think 4 ſhould be wndiſcerniblo,  '/  - / 5 
When 1 perceive your grace. Shakeſpeare. 
The apoſtle knowing that the diſtinchion of theſe characters 
was undi % by men in this life, admoniſhes thoſe, who had 
the matt comfortable allurances of God's favour, to be 1 4 
leſs ap prehenſive, | 190 way 
Uns V,. Inviſibly; imperceptibly 


Many lecret indilpo(1jons will whdiſcernibdy Real upon the 205 : 


ond it MI require, tine and cloſe application to recover it to the 
\ piritualiting; of region. | South, 
Unvizcs'kninc. adj. Injudicious ; incapable of 


making due diſtinction, | 
eben mult, which hearty which eyet, 9 
In this new coupla ddt chan priae f Donne. 


His long experience, informed Him, well of the ſtate of England; 
5 of foreign, tranlactions he was entirely wadiſcerning and Igno- 


Clarendon. 
* hu her dlind, fiter, fickle fortune reign | 


And wack iſcerning v9 crowny ang C 1alN$s , | Pope. 
Un! 1'9CLPLINBYD, | 
1. Nos lubdued to . 1 and order. 


., To be diffenſed withal 1s an argument of natural iInfirmity, it 
It be neceffary z but it it be not, it 1 nifies an nn an 
\, unmortified (pirit, Taylor's Rules A Hely Living. 
Divided from thoſe climes where ait prevails 
Undiſe) pe, « by. precepts of the wiſey $ 
Out Ihborn posten will not brook e 
We fillow'harure. Fr.. 
. Untaught 3 ; unjnfrutted, 
aht man had rathgr fight to great diſadyantagey in the 
\ Bal, 4 au orderly way, than Kkutlle with an undiſciplined rabble. 
King Charles. 
, Dry is, 4 man of a clear head, but few worde; and gains the 
(ane al vantage over Puzzlr, that a (mall body of regular troops 
would gain over a numberieis wndiſerplin'd militias Speftator, 
Un nien brd. adj, Not difagrocing Z not jarring 
in muſſck -* -- 
We on earth, with undifc Ala voice, 
May rightly anſwer that m: lodious noiſe; 
A, once we did, till di \(preportion' d n 
Jae e att nature's hie | 
Un Nl: CON AAL ad). Not. to be found out. 
He was to maler vp his accounts, and by an eaſy, undiſcoverable 
cheat, hr could provide againſt the impending diſtreſs, Rogers. 
Yn ORA, ad), Not ſeen ; not deſcried ; not 
. fuynd aut. 
( ming into the Falling 3 A wayy which led us into a place, of 
. each de Hof mmm might caſily keep themſelves wndiſcoverrd, 1 
War encompaſſed, ſuddenly by a great udp of enemies, Sidney, 
Wpen the grief#.of Job were exceeding great, his words accord- 
"Ingly to open them dete many howbelty {till unto his ſeeming 
they were eee, „ Hooker, 
lides, with wundiſcover'd haſte j ; FR 
Tho fuk t a length behind the paſte - Dryden. 
By your counſels we are brought to view n 
A rich aud 1 er' World in you. Dryden. | 
In (uch pallages I diſeoverld ſome benuty yet undiſcover'd. yd. | 
Unv1iscaunfr. ad, Not wiſe z imprudent, 
It thou'be among the uh, obſerve the time. Ecelur, xxvil,! 


Milton. 


Unvizaui'sty, . pen; N plain; expoled 
to view, 
a „1 lee thou At Venus, 3 | FE 
Dif Kabir; dv In tha 39 
O help vs capyves from our, ghains t afeapd. Dryden. 
If ones th 


can dare ta appear oponly and vv id, when they 
can turn — oi wa, 5 and ons — 
{ſpreads like © peſtilence Rogers. 
Us SON O,,Lj¶ꝙdũ . ad}. Not dimonoured. | 
Keep then fair league and truce with thy true bed! | 
live diftained, thou wndiffonmired, Shabeſpeare. \ 
Unn13Ma'ysD, a. Not diſcouraged j not n 
with fear, | 


ne m the mid thus wt dogun. Aſn, e 


'Vhough — repuly' d, again 
They Ju low! „a . Philips. 
He alin'd a Gra war 2 hls um adverſary» Arbutbnct,/ 


All this he would have expatiated upon, with connexions of the 
Ufeourte 5 and the molt eaſy, andi/obliging tranſitions, Broome, 
UnvisynninD. adj.. Not ſcattered. 
We have all the sedolenee of the perfumes we burn upon his 
altas the ſmoke doth vanith ere it can reach mn iky j and while 
It Ni it but clouds ity | . 4. 


Usvisro'sxp. adj, Not beſtowed. | von 8 vx Ir algated. 14 
The employ ments were leſt wndypyed ay to koep alive the hopes Flad out their x. now, Tremble, thou weetchs, 
. of | my ate ut candidates. N 0 Swift. That haſt within thee undtuulged crimes, » 22 
Unvisyu run. a4, Incontrovertible ; evident. Unwhipp'd of jultice, | Shateſpaare's King L.rar. 
You, by an c title, are the king of poets, Doyden, 


That virtue and vice tend to make thote men happy, or miſer-| 


able, who leverally 133 them, is a propokition ot undoubted, 
and by me wrdiſpata; truth. | Atterbury., 


UnDizzsMULED. 4% 
1, Openly declared. 
2. Honetf}, not fei Ugned, 
Yo are tha fora of > eleryy, Whoſe wade and unlimited . 
nerativn tor the holy ſerlptures, hath not hindered them trom pay», 
ing an {ateriour, hut protound regart to the beſt interpreters of it, 
dhe lar writes, Atecrbury. 


Un vifaaratiy, ag), Not ſcattered; not diſperſed. 
wh lixtle primary matles as our propotition mentions, may 1e- 
main andghpatuls Boyle, 
Unniano'tvantk. ad, [ur and roman That 
cannot be diflalved, 


Uxbizz0'tving, adj, Never melting, 
Not cold Seythia's a tn. Wig 
Nor the parch'd L.) han fands thy owa bore, 
But mild Parthenope, Alda\/on en Ita. 
Uvyomsrtu rege, ad, 


1. Free from diteulo. 


: 
1 


1. Tis like the milky way, all over bright; 


|UnDoisTi nGUISHING, adj, Ma | 
| The promiſcuous and undiſtinguiſhing, distribution of good and Undo'ns. adj. [from undo, 


7 Unpo', v. a, "—_—_ id; Fasel rale un- 


No 


2. Free Gol perturbation. 


Its lineaments are deſtroyed, and the materials mixt in an di 


tinguiſhable confuſſon. 2 08 
| ti be known by any altar 


No idea can be undiſtingej from. CY rom which ir 


Unb1srFnGuUISHED. adj, | I 


1. Not marked ont ſo as to be known fivin ook other, 
, The undi ing) 'd ſeeds of good and Ill, | 


Heav'n in m from our knowledge hides, Dryden. 


undiſtinguiſb d duration, as. we ſuppoſe would have r leven, 


2. Not to be ſeen otherwiſe than confuſedly ; not ſepa- 
rately and plainly deſeried. ö 


But ſown fo thick with ſtars, tis undi iftinguift'd light. pg. 
in Not plainly diſcerned, | 
Wrinkles undiſinguiſ>'d paſs, 


4 Admitting nothing between; having. no intervenient 
ſpace. 


Oh undiſlinguiſÞ'd ſpace of woman's will ! Shakeſpeare. 

5. Nat marked by any — property. | 
Sleep to thoſe empty lids | 
hs grown 4 cre 1 and day and night, 4 

As undiſtinguiſb d by my fleep, as ſighht. Derbam. 


6. Not treated with any particular reſpect. „ 
Sad chance of war ! now de Ye of aid, 5 
Falls undiſtinguiſh'd by the vf ade. Pope. 
1 no Aterence. 


evil, which was neceſſary for carrying on the deſigns of providence 
in this life, will be reQtified in another. . ., . Addiſon. | 

Undiflinguiſhing complaiſance will vitiate the taſte of the 4 25024 

art 

UxpisTRA'CTED, 44 Not perplexed by contrariety 
of ay, ts or deſires. 

When Enoch had walked with Gad, be was ſo far from boa 
tired with that laſting. aſſiduity, that he admitted him to a more 
immediate and mare undiſraticd communian with himſelf, Boyle | 


contraxiety of ſentiments. 

St. Paul tells us, that there is difference betwint a and 
ſingle perſons 3 the aſlections of the latter being at N to devote 
themſelves more wndiftrattedly to OO: » Boyle 
UnbisTRA"CTEDNRESS, 1. J. Freedom from interrup- 
tion by different thoughts. 


mind, and undifire&edneſs of thoughts, | © | . Boyles 
UndisTu"«BED, adj. | 
1. Free from  perrurbatlon 3 calm; Ane Fc 
r high rajs'd phantafy preſent © 0 ' 
F That und arbed ſong of pure content EL Mad. | 
Ihe peaceful citics of th* Auſonian bote, enn 
Lull'd in their caſe, aud e before, Ig 
Are all on fire, 9270 
A ſtate where our Imitation of God mal nol be the und] rbed 
"fruition of him to all eternity» - Arterbury. 
To be undiſturbed In danger, ſedately to conſider what is fitteſt te. 


which may exiſt, - But to be undiffurbed in danger, withour uſing 

one's reaſon, is as real an idea as the other. . 

2. Not intertupted by any une or dener 
Nature ſtints our ap appetite 

And craves'no'tmore than wndift ig delt ight 3 

Which minds, vnmix'd with cares and arss e 


e no wind tan poſſib y invades. 

| fee his own image, but have at his Ane ly reflected from the 

undifturb'q and ſilent water. Had. 

UxnisTv"RBEDLY. adv, Calmly ; "peacefully, 

Our minds are ſo weak, that they have need of all the . 
can be procured, to lay before them undifurkedly A . N 
herence of any diſcourſe, . 

UN b1vi'DABLE. adj. Not ſepirable ; no not t ſuſceptive 9 
diviſion. f 
The beſt actors in che world for trages ys puſtritaly ſcene undi- 

widedle, or poem — 2 Shakeſpeare) 1 Hamlet.) 

es it, huſbagd, 944 "EW 
That thou art 8 - ranged from thyſelf? , 
* "Thyfelf, I*call it, being Rrange to me; 
That undividable 
Am better than chy de Telf's bettet parr. iS 
| Unvpivi'pen. %. frforkdy Hole ; not parted 
Love is not divided between God and God's enemy? we mug 
love God with all our hearty I that 16, give him a Whole and und- 
vided afteQivn, Ts pr Rulr of Hoy Living. 


a m mag hot anly, 


r 


Spreads undivided, operates unſpents'va oi 4 Pipe, 


one, [from &o 


1. To ruin ; to bring to deſtruction. . 
As this immoderate fa vgur of the multitude aid dim 10 vet, ſo. 
will it wide fo many as ſhall truſt unto Its, n 
Subducd, wndene, they did at luit abe, ©) 
And change their own tor their invader's way. Raſtemmen. 
Where, with like haſte, through ſeveral wm 8 
Some to unde, and ſome to be — ne . 
Hither ye come 1 dillike, and fo a 


The players, and diſgrace the poet too Denbam. 
hen I behgld the char maid, 

I'm ten times more andune 4 v. 5 64 

With variety of pain diltrat me. A Cato. 


2. To "ax; to open what is ſhut or faſtened ; to un- 
ravel, 
"They falſe and fearful do their hands unde z 


Brother, his brother z ſriend doth 6 forſake. _ yy 
| Pray ende this button. care's King 


We * * chy powerful hy 
To wade the charmed band | 
Of crue virgin here diftreſs'd. Milton, | 

Were men ſo dull, they could not fee 


ought to be different. Locle. T n 


Tis longer ng the creation of angels than of the world, by 4 
1 ſeven hundred years: whereby we would mark out ſo much of that 


hundred annual revolutions of the tun, Wo Locle. ot 


For I 'm-aſham'd to wie a glaſs. be; Swoift.| | [Us DOING, adi. Ruining; deſtructive. 


UnvisTRACTEDLY. adv, Without diſturbance from UnD0'viren: ad). 


The (trange confuſions of this nation- 2 4p that calmneſ of 


| Orne. ür 


be done, and to execute it ſteadily, ls a complex idea of an action, A 


A ſoul ſerene, « void of pain. Dryden. 
Unvex'd — #95 e wich voll, a W. 
The country king his mo realm: enjoy's. | 7005. 
3: Not a Vo agitated, * 
conſcience Is a which js Ae e on exery fide, | 


inco porate, «007 iba 2 f 


— through all extents. UN 540%; I... 


VN D 


| forges, varuled ent ated of 't: u e whom ſhe w ELLEN SSLL LIT | Ae lte birds, Into e, A Er 
dochmitre4, fainted ot forſook thelr charge. way Some — cohfidered, in dome paillathivne that 3 96 groſtly woven and in- ft; 13 1 
| Could atome, which mR M= ont Aight, * '.be ai leifure from the urzeney of more preſſing affairs; "and ſhall Þ* ++» Her own teeth would undo the knot is 
Roam'd through the void, and rang'd the — 9 Ti ; be cool and andftempered. - T, q And let all go that he bat got. 
Of reaſon deſt utes Without intent, UnDisT1” NGUISHABLE, adj, ' 4 oh . 3 To change an ching done to in former gn dub cl 
In order tarch ? Blackmore on the Creation r. Not to be diſtinctly ſeen. eee recall, or annul any'aQion;' = d 
. Unn18scy'nnepD. ee 4 not eee i d Nheſe things ſeem ſmall and ITE ly n They may know, that we are far from preſu uming to 441; 
not deſcried men can better any thing which God hath nk 
. Like far off mountains turned, into cloyds. | Shakeſpeare * 8 ath done, even as we are 
Our protetlon, it leadeth us it many wotks wndiſ. The quaint mazes in the wanton greens. . | thinkin Au- men ſhould preſume to ande ſome wm. of — 
cer neu by others, ms Acad their communlcations. For lack of fread, are undifling uiſhable. doth know they cannnt better. n, 


It was a torment | Lais. 
To lay upon the damn'd, which Sycorax 45 
Could not again unde. r Ws 
We ſeem atnbitious Ood's whole work t' y "Tenge, 
Of nothing he made us, and we ftrive, to too, 
To bring vurſelves to nothing back. 7 
© They make the Deity do and undo, 80 forward and backen 
Burner's T, or 
BY granting me ſo ſoon, n Por 
PS. has " metit of the gift undone. Dry tn 
ithout this our repentance. is not real be 
done what we can to 5050 our fault. Ken Ty! 
Now will this woman, with a ſingle glance, th, 
'» Undo what I've been labouring all this while, 
When in timeithe martial maid Alle. 
Found out the trick that Venus pla y'd, 
She ſhakes her helm; ſhe knits het brows, 
And, fir'd with indignation, vows, 
To-morrow, ere the letting ſun, 
She 'd all unde that ſhe. had done, Swift 
U 


The great and undeing miſchief which befall 
being miſrepreſented, K . n is 1 = 


|Unno'inc. 1. / Ruin; deſtruction; fatal mile 
To the utter vnd of ſome, many things by Itrictneſ 


of law 


may be done, which equity and honeſt meaning forbiddeth. Haber, 


"Falſe luſtre could dazale my poor daughter to her undoing, 
Addiſon 
Fools that we are, we know that ye FE ton : clas. 
Vet act, as if the fraud was pleaſing to us, 


And our wndeing 5 Roanwe's R al Cu: 
Ign'rant of Nrkres, and blind to ruin, L 
Ho 6ft are our petitions our wndoing ! | Hat 


1. Not done ; not ee . 


0 you ſmeil a fault I cannot * 2 fault 
iſſue of it being fo proper. | Fg i= 10 
There was no opportunity to call either ve the e two great 
do account for whtat they had done, or what they had left 


2, Ruined; 2 to deſtruction. 


y is the work begun; 
And.we e alf undone,” Bll all be done. 1 Civil Wn, 


Inqubitable ;  Indiſpurable; un- 


Caro, 


We 

His foct, till _ ORE OR proof,” yOu 
Thou, Spirit, Who led'ſt this glorious tents 
Into the defert, his vfctörious field,” 
bn Aa the fin tun foe; and brvught'ſt him dees, 

By proof th' andoubted" Som of God, inspire. __ 

The relations of your trials may be received as vidoubred record 
of <vertain events; and 45 ſecurely be depended on ks the 
tions of Euclid, | _ 

Made the world eehble with a num'rous hoſt, 
And of undoubfed'YiRtory' did boaſt. . Waller, 
L 4 Though none of theſe be-ftrift demonſtratlon, yet we have an 
6 aſſurance of them, when they are proved by the beſt ur⸗ 
D e natute of the thing'will bear. m 


Ou 
eke Tadybitably ; Without queſ- 
tion; without doubt. 


. mw: bs in the very * 


laters» 
-- +711 This e 
Was faſhion'd to much 3 geber s Hemy VIII. 


3 * . 0 6a een and tu 
fe Paredife Lift 
"The ward, one of the greateſt this age has ng 


uceds , 
He that behieves the Chriſtian doctrine, if he e 8 


Hamme. 
uns Wu. 44. Not pulled b ty any RA, farce, 


rulh'd 

The chariot of paternal Wk 
Flaſhing thick A within wheel undrawn ; 
+ Tar inftin with Fr, but convoy d 
By four cherubick ſhapes. Milton's aud It. 
UNDREADED. adj. Not feared. | 

Nn - +. Better far, 
1375 Than ſtill at hell's darke+threſhold t' have ſat watch, : 

Vnnam' d, undreaded, a an. ſelf half-ſtarv'ds — Ia. 
Uno RE AMED» ag. Not thought on. 
A courſe more promiting, 


| 10 Than a wild dedication of yourſelves 


o unpath'd waters, queen's d ſhores; molt certain 
To miferies enoumn. * Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tak, 


To Unvyrg'ss. v. a, (from ure. 
4. To diveſt of cloaths ; to ſtrip. 


Ur vous = 1 now to bed. Sbaleſtert 
U were ſtol'n aſide 
To counſel 2 undreſs the bride, + Suctl 
Her fellows preſs'd, 


And the relyQant nymph by Do in undrefv'd. Addifeis Ori 


2. To diveſt of ornaments, or the attire of oftentatia 


Undreſi'd ut evening when ſhe found - 
Their odours loſt, their colours paſt, : 


+ She chang's her look. . 5 un, 
Wide den, 1. J A looſe or negligent dreſs. 
Reform her ifito caſc, 
And put her in undreſs to make her pleaſe, ; Dryin 
UxvprE' 2 ad 
1. Not regulated. 
Thy vineyard lies half prun'd, and half wndres'd. Drydns 
2. Not prepared for uſe. | Wy 
The common coun le wore perones, ſhoes of «= 
Sa. pag nene Arbuthuot on Ca 
UnDR1I'ED. adj. | Naz dried. 970 
Their tit were : 
Witneſs the Was n and fun ral tears d. d. 4. Dod 


& 
Ren pounds of undried hope, thorough wo will 2 


vn! barven. adj. Not im * either way. 
As wint'ry winds contending in the ky, 


With equal force of lungs their titles try; 
The doubtful rack of heav'n X per 
t Stands without motion, and the tide undriv 'n. 
Unpao'ssy. adj. Free from recrement. 
When a noontide ſun with ſummer beams 1 
Darts through a cloud, her watry Ckirts are edg pi 


| That Lyce an 8 they flee, 0 


| Wich lucid amber, or und- gold, 


UNE 


Of heav'n's gold, the gods' array 
Refulgent, flaſh'd intolerable days 85 8 
Unpu'BITABLE. adj, Not admitting doubt; un- 
queſtionable. | | | 

Let that principle, that all is matter, and that there is nothing 
elſe, be received for certain and undubitable, and it will be eaſy to be 
ſeen, what conſequences it will lead us into. Lecke. 
Uxvu't. adj. [indut, Fr.] 
1. Not right; not legal. | 
That proceeding being at that time taxed for rigorous and undue, 
in matter and manner, makes it very probable there was ſome 
greater. matter againſt her. ' Bacon, 
2, Not agreeable to — 4 | 
He will not proſtitute his power to mean and undue ends, nor 
- ſtoop to little and low arts of courting the people. Atterbury. 
U"nDULARY. adj, [from undulo, Lat.] Playing like 
waves; playing with intermiſſions. 
The blaſts and undulary breaths thereof maintain no certainty in 
their courſe. | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Jo U'NDULATE. v. a. [from undulo, Latin.) To drive 


backward and forward; to make to play as waves. 
Breath vocallzed, i. e. vibrated and undulated, may in a different 
manner affect the lips, or tongue, or palate, and impreſs a ſwift, 
tremulous motion, which breath alone paſſing ſmooth doth not. 
N ' Holder un Speech, 
9% U'NDULATE. v. n. To play as waves in curls, 
Through undulating air the ſounds are ſent, 

And ſpread o'er all the fluid element. Pope. 
UxDULA"T10N. #. J. [from wndulate.] Waving mo- 
, £10N,” - 

Worms and leeches will move both ways; and ſo will moſt of 
thoſe animals whoſe bodies conſiſt of round and annulary fibres, 
and move by undulation, that is, like the waves of the ſea. 

: | Brown's Vulgar Errours.. 
All tuneable ſounds are made by a regular vibration of the ſono- 
rous body, and undulation of the air, proportionable to the acute- 
neſs and gravity of the tone. | Holder. 

Two parallel walls beat the found back on each other, till the 

wnduiativn is quite worn out, | Addiſon, 
U'sDUtaTORY. adj. [from undulate.] Moving in the 

manner of waves. | 
A conſtant wndulatory motion is perceived by looking through 
teleſcopes, ] A, buibnot on Air, 

* DLV. adv. Not properly; not according to duty, 

Men unduly exerciſe their zeal againſt perſons; not only againſt 
evil perſons, but againſt thoſe that are the moſt venerable, 
nes hs Ow . Spratt's Sermons, 
Uuov'rzous. adj, Not performing duty; irreve- 
rent ; diſobedient. 
She and I, long fince contracted, 

Are now ſo ſure, that nothing can diſſolve us; 

And this deceit loſes the name of craft, 

Of diſobedience, or unduteows title. 

In Latium ſafe he lay, 

From his unduteous ſon, and his uſurping ſway. Dryden. 


Unnvu'TirvuL. adj,, Not obedient ; not reverent. 
England thinks it no good policy to have that realm planted 


1 


Shakeſpeare. 


with Engliſh, leſt they ſhould grow ſo wndutiful as the Iriſh, and | 


become more dangerous. ; Spenſer's Ireland. 
Neo man's reaſon did ever dictate to him, that It Is fat for a crea- 
ture not to love God z to be undutiſul to his great ſovereign, and 
ungrate ful to his beſt benefaCtor, illotſon. 
UxDu'TiFVULLY, adv. [from undutiſul.] Not accord- 
ing to duty. | 
The fiſh had long in C:efar's ponds been fed, | 
© And from its lord undutifully fled, Dryden: Juvenal. 
Uxpu"TiFULNESs. 1. / Want of reſpect; irreve- 
rence ; diſobedience. 

I ſhould have thought they would rather have held in, and ſtaid 
all the other m «ndutifulneſs, than need to be forced thereunto 
themſelves. | . Spenſer : Ireland. 

Fiorbidding undutif«/ngſs to ſuperiours, ſedition and rebellion 
againſt magiſtracy. h . Tillotſon, 
UnvDy'inG, adj. Not deſtroyed ; not periſhing. 
. Driven down 
To chains of darkneſs, and th' undying worm, 


Unza"rneD, ah. Not obtained by labour or merit. 
; 1 Jam honeſt Puck, 

If we have N luck, | 

Now to *ſcape the ſerpent's tongue | 

ke 5 Shakeſpeare, 


We will make amends ere long. 
Our work is brought to little, though begun 
Early, and th' hour of ſupper comes uncarn'd. Milton. 


Wilt thou rather chuſe 
To lie ſupinely, hoping heaven will bleſs 
"Thy Nighted fruits, and give thee bread wnearn'd ? Philips, 


UxRA ATE D. adj, Driven from the den in the ground. 
Fx PO The robber of the fold 
Is from his craggy, winding haunts unearth'd. 


UrgakTHLY, adj. Not terreſtrial. 
The ſacrifice 

How ceremonions, ſolemn, and wnearthly 
It was i' th' offering! Shakeſpeare's Winter"s Tale, 

Uns"a$1LY, adv. Not without pain, 
He lives vrai under the burden. L'Eftrange. 
They make mankind their enemy by their unjuſt actions, and 
eonſequently live more wneaſily in the world than other men. 
| ; Tillotſon. 


Thomſon . 


Uxr"avixess. n. ½ Trouble; perplexity z ſtate of 


diſquiet. | 
Not a ſubject 
Sits in heart-grief and uneaſingſi, 


Under the ſweet ſhade of your government. Sba beſpeare. 
The ſame wneaſineſs which every thing 
Gives to our nature, life muſt alſo bring. Denham. 


We may be ſaid to live like thoſe who have their hope in another 
life, if we bear the uncafineſſs that befall us here with conſtancy. 
| Altterbury. 
Men are diſſatisfied with their ſtation, and create to themſelves 
all the wneaſineſs of want, They fancy themſelves poor, and under 
this perſuaſion feel all the difquiet of real poverty, Rogers. 
His majeſty will maintain his juſt authority over them; and 
Whatever uxeaſineſs they may give themſelves, they ean create none 
in him, Addiſon's Freebolder. 
be libels againſt his grandfather, that fly about his very court, 
y've him unrafine/t. Swift, 
NE ASV. %. 
1. Painful; giving diſturbance. 
The uileſt of the Gentiles forbad any libations to be made for 
dead infants, as believing they paſſed into happineſs through the 
Way of mortality, and for a few months wore an aneaſy garment, 
Taylor's Rule of Huly Living, 
On a tattezing pinacle the ſtanding is uneaſy, and the fall deadly, 
Decay of Piety. 
His preſent thoughts are unea/y, becauſe his proſent ſtate does 
Kot pleaſe him. L' Eftrange, 
f - Uneaſy life to me, 
Sein watch'd and importun'd, but worle for thee, 
2. Diſturbed ; vot at eaſe, 


Happy low ! lie down 
V lics the head that wears a crowns 


Dryden. 


Popt's Homer. | 


Milton. | 


Shaheſpearts | 


UNE. 


Uneaſy, juſtice upward flew, 


And both the fiſters to the ſtars withdrews | f Dryden, 
The paſſion and ill language proceeded from a galled and uneaſy 
mind, Tillotſon, 


It is ſuch a pleaſure as makes a man reſtleſs and uneaſy, exciting 
| freſh deſires. | | Addiſon, 
One would wonder how any perfon ſhould deſire to de king of a 
country, in which the eſtabliſhed religion is directly oppoſite to that 
he profeſſes. Were it poſſible for ſuch a one to accompliſh his de- 
ſigns, his own reaſon might tell him, there could not be a more un- 
eaſy prince, nor a more unhappy people, Addiſon's Freebolder. 
If we imagine ourſelves intitled to any thing we have not, we 
ſhall be uncaſy in the want of it; and that uneaſineſs will expoſe us 
to all the evil perſuaſions of poverty. ogers. 
ö The ſoul, uneaſy and confin'd from home, 
Reſts and expatiates in a life to come, Pope 
3. Conſtraining ; cramping. 
Some 1ervile imitators 

Preſcribe at firſt ſuch ſtrict, wneaſy rules, 

As they mult ever laviſhly obſerve. 


4. Conſtrained ; not diſengaged ; ſtiff. 
In converſation, a ſolicitous watchfulneſs about one's behaviour, 
inſtead of being mended, will be conſtrained, uneaſy, and ungraceful, 


. f Locle. 

5. Peeviſh; difficult to pleaſe. | 
A ſour, untractable nature makes him wneaſy to thoſe who ap- 
proach him, Addiſon's Spectator. 
6. Difficult, , Out of uſe, | 


e will, not appearing what we are, have ſome queſtion with the 
ſhepherd : from his ſimplicity, I think it not uneaſy to get the cauſe 


Roſcommon. 


of my ſon's reſort thither. Shakeſpeare. 
| This ſwift buſineſs ' 
I muſt wneaſy make z leſt too light winning 
Make the prize light. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 


Divers things, knowable by the bare light of nature, are yet fo 
uneaſy to be ſatisfaRorily underſtood, that, let them be delivered in 
the cleareſt expreſſions, the notions themſelves will appear obſcure. | 
LI Boyle. 
Uns'aTEN, adj, Not devoured. 3 
Though they had but two horſes left wneaten, they had never 
ſuffered a ſummons to be ſent to them. ' - Clarendon, 
Un#'aTH. adv. [from eath ; eað, Saxon, eaſy.] 
1. Not eaſily, Out of uſe. | 
Uneath may ſhe endure the flinty ſtreet, 
To tread them with her tender feeling feet! Shakeſpeare. 


2. It ſeems in Spen/er to ſignify the ſame as beneath. 


Under ; below. 
A roaring, hideous ſound, 
That all the air with terror filled wide, 


And ſeem'd wneath to ſhake the ſtedfaſt ground. Spenſer, 


Unz'niryiNnG, adj, Not improving in good life, 
Our practical divinity is as ſound and affecting, as that of our 
popiſh neighbours is flat and wnedifying. Atterbury. 
UnegLr'cTaED. adj, Not choſen, 
; Putting him to rage, 
You ſhould have ta'en th' advantage of his choler, 
And paſs'd him uneleHed, 


Une'L1G1BLE. adj. Not proper to be choſen, 
Both extremes, above or below the proportion of our character, 
are dangerous; and 'tis hard to determine which is moſt uneligible.. 
; gers. 
UnzmPLo'yED. adj. 
1. Not buly ; at leiſure ; idle. 
Other creatures. all day long 


Rove idle, unemploy'd, and leſs need reſt. Milton. 

Wilt thou then ſerve Philiſtines with that gift, 

Which was expreſly given thee to annoy them ? 
Better at home lie bedrid, not only idle, | 
1444. Inglorious, wnemploy'd, with age out-worn. Ailton. 


Our wiſe Creator has annexed to ſeveral objects, and to the Ideas 
we receive of them, as alſo to ſeveral of our thoughts, u conco- 
mitant pleaſure, that thoſe faculties which we arc endowed with, 


might not remain idle and unemployed. Locke, 
Mien, ſoured with poverty, and unemployed, eaſily give into any 
proſpe of change. Addiſon. 


2, Not engaged in any particular work. 
Pales unhonour'd, Ceres unemploy'd, 
Were all forgot, ; Dryden. 


Uxx"MPTIABLE. adj, Not to be emptied ; inexhauſti- 
ble. Obſolete, 

Whatſoever men or angels know, it js as a drop of that unemp- 
tiable fountain of wiſdom, which hath diverſely imparted her trea- 
ſures, | Hooker, 

Ununpo'wep. adj, Not inveſted ; not graced, 

A man rather unadorned with any parts of quickneſs, and unen- 
denved with any notable virtues, than notorious for any defect of 
underſtanding. s ; Clarendon. 

Aſpiring, factious, fierce and loud, 
With grace and learning unendow'd. S$toift, 


Untnca'cen. aj. Not engaged; not appropriated, 
When we have ſunk the only unengaged revenues left, our in- 
cumbrances muſt remain perpetual, Swift, 
Unznyjo'yED. adj. Not obtained; not poſſeſſed, 
Each day 's a miſtreſs unenjoy'd beforez _ 
Like travellers, we 're pleaz'd with ſeeing more, Dryden. 
Unznyjo'rinG, adj. Not uſing ; having no fruition, 
The more we have, the meaner is our ſtore z 
| The wnenjoying, craving wretch is poor. 
UNENLA'RGED, adj. 


trated. 

Unenlarged ſouls are diſguſted with the wonders which the mi- 

croſcope has diſcovered concerning the thape of little animals, which 

equal not a pepper=corne Z Watts. 
UxENTTOUTENED. adj, Not illuminated. 

Moral virtue, natural reaſon, unenligbtered by revelation, pra- 

ſcribes, Atterbury. 
UN ENSLAVED. adj, and not enthralled, 

| y thee 
She fits a ſov'reign, unenſlav d and free. Addiſon. 
UxENTERTATININ O. adj, Giving no delight; giv- 
ing no entertainment, | 

It was not wnentertaining to obſerve by what degrees I ceaſed to 

be a witty writer, a Pope. 

UnenTomBuD, adj, Unburied ; uninterred, 

Think'ſt thou wnentomb'd to croſs the flouds ? 


Unz'nvien. adj, Exempt from envy. 
The fortune which nobody ſces makes a man happy and nen- 


vied. | Bacon, 
This loſs 
Thus far at leaſt recover'd, hath much more 
Eſtabliſh'd in a ſafe, wnenvied , 
Yielded with full conſent, Milton's Paradiſe L. 
Theſe untnvied ſtand ; 
Since what they act, tranſcends what they command, Denb. 
What health promotes, and gives unenvied peace, 
Is all expenceleſs, and procur'd with eaſe, Blackmore. 
Beneath our humble cottage let us haſte, 
And hereg wnenvied, rural dainties taſte, - Pope's - 
Unz"qQuaBLE. adj. Different from itſelf ; diverſe. 
March and September, the two equinaxes, are the moſt unſettled 
and uneguable of Kaſons Bendley's Sermons, 


Creech. 
Not enlarged; narrow; con- 


Dryden. 


2. Not equal ; inferiour, 


UNnZ"QUALLED, adj, 


UNnsgqui'vocal., adj, Not equivocal, 


UNtRRABLENESS, 2. // 


Unz'rRING, adj. [inerrans, Latin, ] 


Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. | 


Unzg'rrINGLY, adv. Without miſtake, 


UNE 


Unz'quat. adj. [inequalis, Latin. 


1. Not even. N 
There fits deformity to moek my body z | 22 
To ſhape my legs of an wnequal ſige. Shakeſpeare. 
You haye. here-mote than one example of Chaucer's unequal 
numbers. a | Dryden. 


Among whegvals, what ſociety ? | Milton. 
To bliſs unknown my lofty ſoul aſpires; 
My lot unequal to my vaſt-defires. Arbutbnot. 


3. Partial ; not beſtowing on both the ſame advantages, 


When to conditions of wnequal peace 
He ſhall ſubmit, then may he not poſleſs 


Kingdom nor life |! Denbam. 


4+ [LIaegal, Fr.] Diſproportioned; ill matched. 


| Unequal work. we find, 
Againſt unequal arms to fight in pain. Milton. 
From his ſtrong arm I ſaw his rival rung : 
And in a crowd th' unequal combat ſhun« Dryden. 
And oft the furious waſp the hive alarms - 
With louder hums, and with wnequal arms.  Addiſens 
| Fierce Belinda on the Baron flies, oo 
Nor fear'd the chief th' unequal fight to try. Pope, 
5. Not regular; not uniform. 10 
So ſtrong, yet ſo unequal pulſes beat. Dryden. 


UNnt"QUALABLE. adj, Not to be equalled j not to be 


lleled. 
Chriſt's love to God is filial and re 
Unpara 
excellence. EEE IE. 
By thoſe unegualled and invaluable bleſſings, he manifeſted how 
mech hated fin, and how much he loved ſinners. Boyle. 

Dorinda came, diveſted of the ſcorn uy 

Which the uneguall'd maid fo long had worn, 


B oyle. 
leled ; unrivalled. in 


Roſcommont., 
portion one to the other. 
| When we view ſome well-proportion'd dome, 
No ſingle parts wnegually ſurprize ; 
All comes united to th' admiring eyes. 


Unz#'qualLY, ady, In different degrees z in diſpro- 


Pope. 
| Unz'quaLingss, 1. % Inequality ; ſtate of being un- 


equal. 


UNnz"QuiTABLE. adj, Not impartial ; not juſt, 


We torce him to ſtand to thoſe meaſures which we think too un- 
quitable to preſs upon a murderer: Decay of Picty« 


This conceit is erroneous, making putrefactive generations cor- 
reſpondent unto ſeminal productions, and conceiving wnequiveca 
effects, and univocal conformity unto the efficient. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Incapacity of errour, 

The many innovations of that church witneſs the danger of pro- 

ſuming upon the unerrableneſi of a guide. Decay of Piety. 


1. Committing no miſtake, | 
The irreſiſtible infirmities of our nature make a perfect and un- 
erring obedience impoſſible, Kegers. 
Faſt in chains conſtrain the various god; 5 
Who bound obedlent to ſuperlor force, 
Unerring will preſcribe your deſtin'd courſe, Pope. 
| His javelin threw i 


„ Hiſſing in air ch unerring weapon Rew. Dryden, 
2. Incapable of failure; certain, ' 
The king a mortal ſhaft lets fly aon 
From his unerring band. * Denham; 
Is this th' wnerring power? the ghoſt reply'd y 
Nor Phœbus flatter'd; nor his anſwers ly'd. Dryden. 


Of lovers of truth, for truth's ſake, there is this one wnerring 
mark i the not entertaining any propoſition with greater aſſurance 
than the proofs it is built upon will warrant. Locle. 


What thoſe figures are, which ſhould be mechanically adapted to 


fall ſo unerringly into regular compoſitions, is beyond our faculties 


to conceive, Glanville, 


UnzscHs"WABLE, adj, Inevitable z unavoidable z not 


to be eſcaped, Not in uſe, 


He gave the mayor ſufficient warning to ſhift for ſafety, if an 
uneſchexwable deſtiny had not altered him. Caretu. 


Unzser'eD. adj, Not ſeen; undiſcovered; undeſcried. 


Treachery, guile, and deceit, are things which may for a while, 


but do not long, go uneſpied, Hooker. 


From living eyes her open ſhame to hide, ' 


And live in rocks and caves long wneſpied. Spenſer, 
Nearer to view his prey, and wngſþied 
To mark what of their ſtate he more might learn. Milton. 
The ſecond ſhaft came ſwift and wneſpicd ; 
And pierc'd his hand, and nail'd it to his fides Dryden, 


Unzs8&'NTIAL, adj, 
1, Not being of the laſt importance z not conſtituting 
eſſence. 


Tillotſon was moved rather with pity, than indignation, towards 
the perſons of thoſe who differed from him in the ungſential parts 


of Chriſtianity, =» | Addiſon's Freebelder, 
2. Void of real being, | 
The void profound 
Of ungſſntial night receives him next. Milton. 


UntsTA'BLISHED. adj, Not eſtabliſhed. 
From plain principles, doubt may be fairly ſolved, and not 
clapped up from petitionary foundations ungftabliſbed. Browns 
Ung ven. adj. | 
1. Not even; not level. 
Theſe high wild hills, and rough, uneven ways, 
Draw out our miles, and make them weariſome, Shakeſps 
Some ſaid it was beſt to fight with the Turks in that uneven, 


mountain country, where the Turk's chief ſtrength conſiſting in 


the multitude of his horſemen ſhould ſtand him in ſmall Read. 


Knolles's H } . 


They made the ground une ven about their neſt, inſorauch that t 


late did not lie flat, Addiſon. 
2. Not ſuiting each other; not equal. 
The Hebrew verſe conſiſts of wneven feet. Peachams 


Unr"venNess, 1. / 


1. Surface not level; inequality of ſurface, 
This ſoftneſs of the foot, which yields to the ruggedneſs and 
wnevenneſs of the roads, renders the feet leſs capable of being worn 
than if they were more ſolid, Ray on the Creation. 
That motion which can continue long in one and the ſame part 
of the body, can be propagated a long way from one part to Mothers 
lappoing the body homogenealz ſo that the motion may not be 
_ 3 refraCted, interrupted, or diſordered by any nnevernneſs of 

Yo 

2. Turbulence; changeable ſtate, 
Edward II. though an unfortunate prince, and by reaſon of the 
troubles and wnevenneſs of his reign, the very law itſelf had many 
interruptions z yet it held its current in that ſtate his father had 
left it in. Hale. 


3. Not ſmoothneſs, 


Notwithſtanding any ſuch n or indiſtinneſs In the 
ſtyle of thoſe places, concerning the origin and form of the earth. 


Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 


Newtons 


UnZg'viTaBis. adj, [inevitabilir, Lat. inevitable, Fr.] 


Inevitable ; not to be eſcaped, 


UNE 
80 jealous Is ſhe of my love to her daughter, 


gin to open my mouth to the wnovitable Philoclea, but that her 
unwiſhed pteſenes gave my tale a conclufion before it had a begin- 


ning · Sidney, 

UNIX “CTU b. a4}. Not exaQed ; not taken by force. 
All was common, and the fruitful earth 

Was free, to give her wnexated birth. D , 


UnuxaMinNtv. ad}, Not inquired; not tried; not 

diſcuſſed. 
Yet within theſe five hours Haſtings liv'd 

Untainted, wnexamin'd, free at liberty. Shakeſpeare, 

They utter all they think, with a violence and indifpoGtion, un- 

examined, without 2 to perſon, place, or ſitneſs. H. Jonſon. 

Tie moſt pompous teeming knowledge, that is built on the 

unexainined prejudices of ſenſe, ſtands not. Glanville, 


Unzexa'mrrin, adj, Not known by any precedent or 
example. | 
Charles returned with unexampled loſs from Algiers, Raleigh, 
O wnexampled love 
Love no where to be found leſs than divine. Milton, 
God vou:hlated Enoch an wrexampled exemption from death. 


Boyle, 

Your twice conquer'd vaſſa's, 

Firſt, by your courage, then your clemency, 

Here humbly vow to ſacrifice their lives, 

"The gift of this your unexampled mercy, 
"T's your conimand. Denham's Sopby. 
tune my pipe afreſh, cach night and day, [ 
Thy — . to extol· Philipe, 
Untxcu"rii0nAaBLs. adj, Not liable to any objec- 


tion. 

Perſonal prejudices ſhould not hinder us from 
Joint hands and hearts, the wnexceptionable deſign of this pious in- 
Fitution. ; terbury.. 

Ursxci'stD, adj, Not ſubject to the payment of 
exciſe, | 
And beggars taſte thee wnexcis'd by kings. Brown. 
Unuxco'ciraprs, adj, Not to be found out. | 
Wheel can man reſemble his unexcogitable power and perfect- 
neſy ? Raleigh's Hiſtory of the World, 
Un«"xrecuTenr. adj, Not performed; not done. 
© Lpave wnaxecntad your own renowned knowledge, Shakeſpeare. 
UnxuxsMPLIFIED. adj, Not made known by inſtance 
or example, | | 

"Thoſe wonders a generation returned with fo wexemplified an in- 
gratitude, that it is not the leaſt of his wonders, that he would 
vuuchſate tw work any of them. Boyle, 

this being a now, ure % kind of policy, muſt paſs for the 
idem of this particular age, [corning the examples ot all former 
agen. 6 : „ South. 

Unuxe'myr. adj, Not free by peculiar privilege, 
You invert the cov'nants of her truſt, 
And harſhly deal, like an ill borrower, 
With. that which you receiv'd on other terme, 


2 wich 


; 


Scorning the wacxempe condition» 
By which all mortal frailty muſt ſubſiſt. : Milton. 
Unuxunci's:e, adj. Not prattiſed ; not experienced. 
Meflapus, with his ardour, warms | | 
A heartleſs train, wnexerch'd in army, Dryden. 


Abitract ideas are not lo obvious to the yet unexerciſd mind, as 
particular ones. 


Locke. 
Unutxnau'srsn. adj, [inexhauſtus, Lat.] Not ſpent ; 
not drained to the bottom. | 
What avail her wncxbaufted ſtores, 


While,proud oppreſſion in her vallies reigns ? Addiſon. 
Unzxyra'nver. ad}, Not ſpread out. | 
F very fetus bears a ſectet hoard 3 . 
With ſleeping, wnexpand«l iffue ſtor'd. Blackmore. 


UnuxyscTkv. adj, Not thought on; ſudden ; got 
provided againſt, 

Have wiſdom to provide always beforchand, that thoſe evils 
overtake us not, which death wnexpetted doth uſe to bring upon 
carelets men; and although It be ſudden in itſelf, nevertheleſs, in 
regard of our prepared minds, it may nos be ſudden. Hooker, 


Sith evils, great and wnexpedtcd, do cauſe oftentimes even them 


ta think upon divine power with teartulleſt ſuſpicions, which have 
been otherwiſe the moſt ſacred adorers thereof; how ſhould we look 
tor any conſtant reſolution of mind in ſuch caſes, ſaving only where 
unsigned atfettion to God hath bred the molt allured confidence 


to be alliſted by his hand ? | Heoter, 
0 unexpected Rroke ! worſe than of death ! 
Mutt 1 thus loave thee, paradiſe? n Paradiſe Loft. 
Them wnexpetted joy furpris'd, 
When the great entign of Mejliah blas'd. Milton. 
dame amarementz 
But ſuch as ſprung from wonder, not from ſear, 
It way ſo unexpettods Denham's Sopby, 
o the pale toes they ſuddenly draw near, 
And ſummon them to wnexpet#ed fight, Dryden. 
Deep was the wound 4 he ſtagger'd with the blow, 
And turn'd him to his waexpeted foe, Dryden, 


When Barcelona was taken by a moſt wnexpef7ed accident of a 
bomblighting on the magazine, then the Catalonians revolted, Sqvift, 


Unuxysctrpty, atv, Suddenly; at a time un- 

thought of. 
Oft he ſeems to hide his face, 

Nut. wnexpettedly returns, Milton's Agonifter, 

A moſt hountitul prolent, when 1 was moſt in want of it, came 

molt leatonably and unexpectedly to my reliefs Dryden, 

lt the concerument be poured in wnexpetedly. upon us, it over - 


flows u. Dryden. 
8 have fairer warning chan others who are wnexpeedly cut 
volt. ak. 


My heart was filled with a deep melancholy, to ſee ſeveral drop- 
pling wwerpetedly in the midſt of mirth, Addijon. 


Uxrxrrcrronyss, . % Suddennoſs ; unthought of 
time or manner, | 
He deleribes the wnexpettedneſt of his appearance, 


Unuxyrvirnt, adj, Inconvenient z not fit, 

Mulick would not be wwexpediert after meat to alliſt and cheriſh 
nature in hor fint concottion, and fend their minds back to ſtudy 
\n good tune, Milten en Rdwcation, 

Cern, adj, Not verſed ; not acquainted 
by trial or practice. 
| ho witeſt, pet tnc, will be ever 
Timorous and ech, with novice modettys 
liweilute, unhardy, unadvent'rous, Milt. 

Long wie may Arengthes men againit many ſuch Inconveniences, 

which, tv See , perions, may prove very hazardous. 
Wiltint's Mathematical Mogich. 
Ihe pow'rs of Troy z 

Not u yaw and eee Aa, 

Kut firm body of embattled men. Dryden. 
Theft roproaches are the extravagant ſpeeches of thoſe arexpe- 
een in the things they peak againſt, Tillorjon, 
. wapoimad young mens If wnwarned, take one thing tor an- 
StR. Lebe. 
"The ſalleft sceldegt intervening, often produces ſuch changes, 
that a wile man e juſt as much in doubt of events, as the mo!) 


gat nt and S. Feu 
Lat.] Wanting ill ar 


Watts. 


Unuxvyt'ar, . { inexpertus, 


that 1 nover yet be. ; 


Receive the partner of my Inmoſt ſoul 1 
Him you will find in letters, and in laws, 
Not unexpert. | 
Ungxelo'rED. adj. 

1. Not ſearched out. 


Oh | ſay what firanger cauſe, yet 
Could m 


Prior. 
unexplor d, 
a gentle belle reject a lord ? 


Under thy friendly conduct will I fly 
To regions unexplor'd. 


Unzxyo'stD. adj. Not laid open to cenſure. ; 
They will endeavour to diminiſh the honour of the beſt treatiſe, 
rather than ſuffer the little mjſtakes of the author to paſs u ed, 


Watts on the Mind. 

UngxyRt'ss1BLF, adj, Ineffable; not to be uttered, 
What unexpreſſible comtort does overflow the pious ſoul, from a 
conſcience of its own innocency | Tillotſon, 


UnexyRE'sSIVE. adj. | 
1. Not having the power of ' uttering or expreſſing. 
This is the natural and analogical „ ee 
2. Inexpreſſible; unutterable; ineffable ; not to be ex- 
preſſed. Improper, and out of uſe. 
Run, run, Orlando, carve an ev'ry tree 


The fair, the chaſte, and inexpreſſive ſhe. Shakeſpeare. 
With nectar pure his ouzy locks he laves, 

And hears the uncxpreſſive, nuptial ſong, 

In the bleſt kingdoms, meek, of joy and love. Milton. 


'The helmed cherubim, 
And ſworded ſeraphim, 
Are ſeen in glitt'ring ranks, with wings diſplay' d, 
Harping in loud and ſolemn quire, | 
Wich inexpreſſive notes, to heaven's new-born heir. Milton. 


UnzxT#"NDED. adj. Oceupying no aſſignable ſpace ; 
having no dimenſions. 

How inconceivable is it, that a ſpiritual, i. e. an unextended ſub- 

ſtance, ſhould repreſent to the mind an extended one, asa __— | 

. : oc e. 

UnixTiNGUISHABLE, adj, [inextinguible, Fr.] Un- 
quenchable ; not to be put out. 

Pain of uncxtinguiſhabls fire' 

Muſt exerciſe us, without hape of end. Milton, 

What native, wnextingsi beauty muſt be impreſſed through 

the whole, which the defedation of ſo many parts by a bad printer, 

and a worle editor, could not hinder from ſhining forth! Beazley. 


UnsxTi'NGUISHED, adj. [inextinfus, Latin. ] 
1. Not quenched ; not put out. 


The ſouls, whom that unhappy flame invades, 
Make endleſs moans, and, piping with deſires 


Lament too late their yoextinguſh'd fire, Dryden, 
Ev'n o'er your cold, your ever-ſacred urn 
His conſtant flame ſhall unexting»iſp'd burn. Tuyttelton. 


2. Not extinguiſhable, 
An ardent thirſt of honour; a ſoul unſatisfied with all it has 


UN F 


Of: nf en or ſolid rock, with eafe | 
. Aten. | Mikon'; Ba, + 
UnFAa"THERED, adj. Fatherleſs ; ade Lo, 
7 They do Mays having 15 father. 


Vafatber d heirs, and loathly 


births of nat 
Unya"THOMABLE. adj. ure. Shale ere, 


| 1. Not to be ſounded by a line. 
2. Not tried; not known. | 


j 


552. 


Pau. 


Beneath unfatbemable depths they faint, 
Addifon's Ovid, 
A thouſand parts of our bodies may be diverſified _ 
p G8 
| UNnFa"THOMABLY. adv, 
UnFA'THOMED, adj, Not to be ſounded, | 
CUNTATTOUED. adj, Unwearied ; untired, 
UNFAVOURABLE, adj, Not kind. 
2. $0 as nat to countenance, or ſup 
1. Not affrighted ; intrepid ; not terrified, Not in uſe 
2h he h at once, 
That with his breath the hinges of the world © 
UnrFe'AsS1BLE., adj. Impracticable. 


In the midſt of the plain a beautiful lake, which. | 
thereabouts pretend is unfathomable, evra hoe 
a, 
And ſecret in their gloomy caverns pant. 
2. That of which the end or extent cannot be 
menſions of ſolid bodies z which overwhelm all the di. 
| __ abyſs of nfathomable number, ; jg Hmm 12 
8 So as not to be ſounded,” 
Cover'd pits, unfatbomably any : 
'The Titan race f 
He ſing'd with lightning, rowl within the unſathon'd 
| Over dank, and dry, 
They journey toilſome, anfatigued with length 
Of march. 
UnrAa'VOURABLY. adv, 
1. Unkindly ; unpropitiouſly, 
Bacon ſpeaks not unfaveurably of this, 
UxTE“AR ED. adj. . 
Juſt men, 
Though heaven ſhould ſpeak with all his wrat 
Did crack, we ſhould ſtand upright and unfear'd, B. 
| 2, Not dreaded ; not regarded with terrour, 28 
UNFE"ATHERED. adj. Implumous; naked of ſeathe 
The mother nightingale* aments alone 3 ” 


| Whoſe neſt ſome prying churl had found, and thence 
By ſtealth convey'd th' znfeather'd innocence, 
UnFe'aTURED. adj, Deformed, 


_ 
of features, 8585 


wanting regu 
Viſage rough, ; 
Deform'd, unſeatur d, and a ſkin of buff. 
UxrE“D. adj. Not ſupplied with food. 
Each bone might through his body well be read, 
And every ſinew, ſeen, through his long faſt ; 
For nought he car'd, his carcaſs'long unfed, 
A griſly foaming wolf, unfed, 
| Met me unarm'd, yet trembling fled, 
Unyz'eD. adj. Unpaid, : 


Dada. 


Spenſer. 
1 5 


TO =O" 


9255 and an unextinguiſh'd 0 wh hs more, Dryden, * like the breath of an men, 0% gave 5 ng 
N FA DED. adj, Not withered, b : Pareſpeare t Ring Lear, 
a A lovely ow Unrs"eLIiNG, ad. Inſenſible; void of mental ſenſi- 

Unfuded yet, but yet unfed below, bility. ö | 


No more to mother earth or 
Unra'pinc, adj. Not liable to wither. 
For her th' unfading roſe of Eden blooms, 
And wings of ſeraphs ſhed divine perfumes. 
UNTAILIINOG. adj, Certain; not miſſing. 
Nothing the united voice of all hiſtory proclaims ſo loud, as the 
certain, wnfailing curſe, that has purſued and overtook ſacrilege, 


South, 
Thou, ſecure of my unfuiling word, | 
Compoſe thy ſwelling foul, and ſheath thy ſword. Dryden. 
Unrya'tR, adj, Difingenuous ; ſubdolous ; not honeſt. 
You come, like an wnfair merchant, to charge me with being in 
your debt, Swift 
UNFAIRLY, adv. [from unfair.) Not in a juſt manner. 
UNFAITHFUL. adj, 5 . 
1. Perfidious ; treacherous, | | 
If you break one jot of your promiſe, I will think you the moſt 
atheiſtical break-promiſe, and the moſt unworthy, that may be 
choſen out of the groſs band of the unfaithful, Shakeſpeare. 
My feet, through wine, wnfaiteful to their weight, 


Pope. 


Betray'd me tumbling from a tow'ry height, Pope, 
2. Impious ; infidel, 
Thence ſhall come 
To judge th' unfaithful dead; but to reward 
His faithful, and receive them into bliſs. Milton, 


Unra"tTHFULLY. adv. Treacherouſly ; perfidiouſl 2 
There is danger of being aunfaithfully counſelled; and more for 
the good of them that counſel, than for him that is counſelled, 


Bacon, | 


UneaATiruLNnEss, . ½ Treachery ; perfidiouſneſs, 
As the obſcurity of what ſome writers deliver, makes it very 
difficult to be underſtood ; ſo the unfaitbfulneſs of too many others, 
makes it unfit to be relied on. Boyle, 
UnrA'LLOWED, i 8 Not fallowed, 
Th' unfall glebe 
Yearly o'ercomes the granaries with ſtores 
Of golden wheat, Philips. 
Unrami'tiar, adj, Unaccuſtomed ; ſuch as is not 
_ common, 
"The matters which we handle, ſeem, by reaſon of newneſs, 
intricate, unfamiliar, Es 
Chaucer's uncouth, or rather unfamiliar, 9 deters many 
roaders, arton's Spenſer, 
Unra"sH1ONABLE. adj, Not modiſh ; not according 
to the reigning cullom, | 


dark, 
Hob ter. 


A man writes good ſenſe, but he has not a happy manner of ex- 
prelon. Perhaps he uſes obfolete and unfuſbiongable language, 
Watts's Logich, 


Unra'sHionABLENESS, . / Deviation from the 


Natural unfuſdionadlencſs is much better than apiſh, affected poſ- 
tures. 511 Locke, 
UNnrAa$HiONABLY, adv. [from wrfaſbionable.] 

1. Not according to the faſhion. 
2. Unaxtfully. 
Deform'd, unfſulſh'd, ſent before my time 
Into this breathing world, ſcarce half made up; 


And that to lamely and unf. , 
That dogs bark at me. Shakgſpears's Richard III. 
Unra'SHiONEkD, ad}, | 
1. Not modified by art, | 
Mark but how terribly his eyes appear; 
And yer there 's ſomething roughly noble there 
Which, in wnfaſbien'd natute, looks divine, 
And, like a gem, does in the quarry ſhine, 
2. Having no regular form. 
A lifeleſs lump, aafaſbion'd and unfram'd, 
Of jarring leeds, and juſtly chaos nam'd. 


Le Ur. . a. To looſe; to unfin. 


D 


He bd ho ſooner 6 his hold, but that a wave forcibly 
ſpoiled bis weaker hand of hold. Sidney. 
Then in the keyhole turns 


knowledge, i 
5 6 


Th' intricate wards, and every bolt and bar 


% 


the groen ſtem ſhall owe. Dryd. 


Dryden. 


Dull, unfeeling, barren ignorance 
Is made my gaoler to attend on me. Shakeſpeare's Richard Il. 
Unlucky Welſted ! thy unfeeling maſter, | 
The more thou tickleſt, gripes his fiſt the faſter, Pope, 
UnFrE'1GN8D. adj. Not counterfeited ; not hypocri- 
tical; real; ſincere, | 
Here I take the like e oath, 


Never to marry her. bakeſpeare's Taming of the Shrew, 
'Thoufand decencies that aal flow * f | 
Frorm all her words and actions, mix'd with love, 
And ſweet compliance, which declare —_ 
Union of mind. Fog ton's Paradiſe Left. 
Sorrow. unfeign'd, humiliation meek. Miltons 
Employ it in wnfeigned piety towards God. Spratt. 


UnrIONEDTT. adv. Really; ſincerely; without 
hypocriſy. 

He pardoneth all them that truly repent, and anfeignedly believe 
his holy goſpel. Common Prayer, 

How ſhould they. be unfei juſt, whom religion doth not 
cauſe to be ſuch z or they religious, which are not found ſuch by 
the proof of their juſt actions ? Hooker 

Prince dauphin, can you love this lady 
— 2 a? moſt unfeignedly, rs, King ow 
u haſt brought me and my people wnfei to repent 0 
fins we have committed, 1 n King Charles 
Unyz'LT. adj. Not felt; not perceived. 
All my treaſury 
Is but yet unſelt thanks, which, more enrich'd, 
Shall be your love and labour's recompence. 
Her looks, from that time, infus'd 
Sweetneſs into my heart, unfelt before. 

"Tis pleaſant, ſafely to Id from ſhore 
The rowling ſhips, and hear the tempeſt roar 3 
Not that another's pain is our delight, 
But pains unfelt produce the pleaſing ſight, 
Unrs'NCep. adj. 


Shakeſpeare 
Milton. 


Di du. 


1. Naked of fortification. 


['d play inceſſantly upon theſe jades z 
Even till wnfenced deſoſation | ; 
Leave them as naked as the vulgar air. Shakeſpeare, 
2. Not ſurrounded by any incloſure. 
UnyzrxME'NTED. adj. Not fermented. | 
All ſuch vegetables muſt be anfermented ; for fermentation 
changes their nature. | : Arbuthnot on Alimenti« 
UnrsRT1LE. adj. Not fruitful ; not prolifick. 
Peace is not ſuch a dry tree, ſuch a ſapleſs, ile thing, but 


that it might fructify and increaſe. : Decay of Pic. 
To UN TE TT ER. v. a, To unchain; to free from 
ſhackles. y * l 
Un fetter me wit 1 
I ſee you — that 8 WM 3 2 
This moſt uſeful principle may be wn „ and reſtore 
native freedom of exerciſe. Addiſon's Spetatore 


The ſoul in theſe inſtances Is not entirely looſe and «r/o 
from the body, & Addiſon's * 
Th' unfetter' d mind by thee ſublim'd. f ben ſes. 
Unri'GuRED. adj. Repreſenting no animal form. 
In unfigured paintings the nobleſt is the imitation of ma = 
and of 2 as arches, freezes. 1 Wet 
Une1'LLsD. adj. Not filled; not ſupplied. 64] 
Come not to table, but when By need invites thee ; and if 
beeſt in health, leave ſomething of thy R unfilled. Bu 
Tay or? , 
lte 


s Rule of Livi 
The air did not preciſely fill up the vacuities of the ved ſince 
ir left ſo m_ led 
| he th 


By 

rone of my forefathers . 
Still ſtands , d. xg Addiſe's c 

UnF1"LIAL. adj, Unſuitable to a ſon. 
You offer him a wrong, 
Something al. 

Teach the people, that to hope for 

and therefore un, affection. 


Unri'nisnsD. adj, Incomplete ; not brought na 
end ; not brought to perfection; FY 


UN F 


It is for that fuch outward ornament 
Was laviſh'd vn their ſex, that inward gifts 
Were left for hafte unfiniſh'd. Milton, | 
1 did dedicate to you a very unfiniſhed plece, | Dryden. 
His haſty hand left his pictures fo unfiniſbed, that the beauty in 
"the picture faded ſooner than in the perion after r 4 Was 
1 0 4 ator. 
IT And now let conſcious Cecil view the piece, 4 : 
Where virtue in her lovelieſt light is ſhewn 
Let theſe anfiniſo'd lays in part expreſs 
Your great forefather's bounties, and your own, Heigh, 
This collection contains not ny ſuch pieces as come under our 
review, but many others, even uy, niſbal. Swift, 


Un F VR M. adj. 
1. Weak 3 feeble. ' ' 73 
Our fancies are more giddy and unfirn 
Than women's are, Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. 
So is the wnfirm king : 
In three divided; and his coffers found 
| With hollow poverty and emptineſs, 
2, Not ſtable. 
Take the time, while ſtagg'ring yet they ſtand, 
With feet unjirm, and prepoileſs the ſtrand, 
Ur Fr. adj. ; 
1. Improper.; unſuitable. | 
They eaſily perceive how unfit that were for the preſent, which 
was for the firſt age convenient enough. Hooker, 
Neither can 1 think you would impoſe upon me an ut and 
over-ponderous argument, Milton on Education. 
2. Unqualified. 48 
Urfit he was for any worldly thing, 
And eke unable once to ſtir or go. Spenſer. 
Old as I am, for ladies“ love fit, 
The pow'r of beauty 1 remember yet. Dryden. 
A genius that can hardly take in the connection of three pro- 
poſitions, is utterly wnfit tor ſpeculative ſtudies, atis. 
qo Ux rtr. v. a. To diſqualify. 
Thoſe excellencies, as they qualified him for dominion, ſo they 
_ wriſitted him for a ſatisfaction or acquieſcence in his vailals. 
Government of the Tongue, 
Uvrirv. adv. Not properly; not ſuita ly. 
Others, reading to the church thoſe books which the apoſtles 
wrote, are neither untruly nor unfitly ſaid to preach. Hooker, 
The kingdom of France may be not unf compared to a body 
that hath all its blood drawn up into the arms, breaſt and —_ 
; de. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Dryden. 


Uxri'TNEss. . / 
1. Want of qualifications. 

In ſetting down the form of common prayer, there was no need 
that the book ſhould mention either the learning of a fit, or the 
wnficneſs of an ignorant miniſter, Hooker, 

It is looked upon as a great weakneſs, and anfirneſs for buſi neſs, 
for a man to be ſo open, as really to think not only what he ſays, 
but what he ſwears. South, 

2. Want of propriety. 
Uxri'TTING. adj, Not proper. | 

Although monofyllables, ſo rife in our tongue, are unfitting for 

verſes, yet are they the moſt fit for expreſſing briefly the firſt con- 
ceits of the mind. Camden, 
To UnF1'Xx. v. a. | 


1. Jo looſen; to make leſs faſt. 
Plucking to unfix an enemy, 
He doth wnfuftcn ſo and ſhake a friend. Shakeſpeare. 
Who can impreſs the foreſt, bid the tree. | 
Unfix his earth-bound root? Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
2. To make fluid. 24 
| Stiff with eternal ice, and hid in ſnow, 
The mountain ſtands ; nor can the rifing ſun 
Unix their froſts, and teach them how to run. 
UnFi"XED. adj. | 
1. Wandering ; erratick ; inconftant ; vagrant. 
So vait the noiſe, as if not fleets did join, 


But lands unf d, and floating nations ſtrove, Dryden, 
Her lovely looks a ſprightly mind diſcloſe, 
Quick as her eyes, and as unf d as thoſe, 


2. Not determined. 
Irreſolute on which ſhe ſhould rely: 
At laſt amd in all, is only fix'd to die. Dryde, 
UnFLiEDGEo. adj, That has not yet the full furni- 
ture of feathers ; young; not completed by time 
not having attained full growth. 
The triends thou haſt; and their adoption try'd, 
Grapple them to thy ſoul with hooks of ſteel : 
But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 


Of each new-hatch'd, unfledg'd comrade. Shakeſpeare. | 
In thoſe unfledg'd days was my wife a girl, Shakeſpeare. 
Unfledg'd actors learn to laugh and cry. . 

UnFLkSHED. adj, Not fleſhed; not ſeaſoned to 
blood ; raw. 

Nature his limbs only for war made fit; 

With ſome leſs foe thy 5 'd valour try. Cowley, 

As a generous, xrfleſþ'd hound, that hears 

From far the hunter's horn and chearful cry, 

So will I haſte, Dryden's Cleomenes. 


Unro'tt fn. 4j. Unſubdued; not put to the worſt. 
The uſurped powers thought themſelves ſecure in the ſtrength 
of an wnfoiled army ot ſixty thouſand men, and in a revenue pro- 


portionable, Temple. 
To Unro'LD. v. a. 
1. To expand; to ſpread z to open. 
I ſaw on him rifing 
Out of the water, heav'n above the clouds 
Urfold her cryital doors; thence on his head 
A perfe& dove deſcend. Milton, 
Invade his hifling throat, and winding ſpires, 
Till ſtretch'd in length th' un/o/ded for retires. Dryden. 
Ah, what avi? 
The vivid green his ſhining plumes anfold ? Pope. 
Sloth unſo/ds her arms, and wakes 3 
Liſt'ning Envy drops het ſnakes. 


2. To tell; to declare. 
What tidings with our confin Buckingham 
—Such as my heart doth tremble to unfe/d, Shakeſpeare, 


Une to me why you are heavy. Shakeſpeare. 
Unfoeld the paſſion of my love; 
Surprize her with diſcourſe of my dear faith. Shakeſpeare, 
Helen, to you our minds we Will unfolds Shakeſpeare. 
Ship and men unſo/4 

That to this iſie convaid you. Chapman. 

How comes it thus? Unfeld, celeſtial guide ! Milton. 
"Things of deep ſenſe we may in proſe wnfad z 

Bur they move more in lofty numbers told. Waller. 


3. To diſcover ; to reveal. 
"Time ſhall anfo/d what plaited cunning hides: | 

Who covers faults, at laſt with ſhame detides. Shakyprave. 

If the obje& be ſeen through two or more ſuch convex or con. 

cave glaſſes, every glaſs ſhall make a new image, and the object 

all appear in the place, and of the bigneſs of the laſt image; 

Which confideration unſe/ds the theory of microſcopes tele 

ſcopes. : Newton's Opticta 

4- 5 diſplay ; to ſet to view. 


e are the inhabitants of the earth, and endowed with under- } 


finding ; 


doth it th to examine and un- 
feid the it then propertly belong to us, to 


works of God ? 


Burtt, | 


Pope, | 


den, | 


Pope's St, Cecilia, | 


| 
| 


5. To releaſe or diſmiſs from a fol. _ 
The unfolding ſtar calls up the ſhepherd akeſpeare. 
To UN TOOL. v. a. To reftore from folly, 
0 Have you any way to «fool me again ? | Shakeſpthre, 
ORBIT D. f | 
UnyoRBI'ODEN, F adj Not prohibited. 
If unforbid thou may'ſt unfold 

What we, not to explore the ſecrets, aſk 
Of his eternal empire, Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
Theſe are the unforbidden trees ; and here we may let looſe the 
reins, and indulge our thoughts, Norris, 
A good man not only forbears thoſe gratifications which are 
forbidden by reaſon and religion, but even reftrains himſelf ih 
unforbidden inſtances, '* Atterbury. 


UnyorB1'DDENNESS, . / The ftate of being un- 
forbidden. | 


The bravery you are ſo ſeyere to, is no where expreſsly prohi- 
bited in ſcripture z and this unforbiddenneſs they think ſufficient 
to evince, that the ſumptuouſneſs you condemn bs not in its own 
nature ſinſul. Boyle, 


Unro'rcep, ad). 


1. Not compelled ; not conſtrained, 
This gentle and wnforc'd accord of Hamlet 
Sits ſmiling to my heart, Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Unforc'd by puniſhment, unaw'd by fear; 
His words were fimple, and his ſoul ſincere. 
2. Not impelled ; not externally urged. 
No more can impure man retain and move 
In that pure region of a worthy love, 
Than earthly ſubſtance can, wtferc'd, aſpire, | 
And leave his nature; to converſe with fire, Donne. 
3. Not feigned ; not artificially heightened, ©] 
Upon theſe tidings they broke forth into ſuch a»forced and un- 
feigned paſſions, as it plainly appeared that good-nature did work 
in them. Hayward. 
4. Not violent; eaſy ; gradual, | 
| Windſor the next above _— fwell 
Into my eye, and doth itſelf prefen 
With ſuch an eaſy and unfore'd aſcent, 
That no ſtupendous precipice denies 
Acceſs, no horror turns away our eyes. 
5. Not contrary to eaſe, | | 
If one arm is ſtretehed out, the body muſt be ſomewhat bowed 
on the oppoſite fide, in a ſituation which is 0 Dryden, 
Unro'rcinLe. adj, Wanting ſtrength. 
The ſame reaſon which cauſeth to yield that they are of ſome 
force in the one, will conſtrain to-acknowledge that they are not 


Dryden. 


in the other altogether unforcible. Hooker, 
UnroREBo'DinG. adj. Giving no omens. 
Unnumber'd birds glide through th' aerial way, 
Vagrants of air, and unforeboding ſtray. Pope's Odyſſey. 


UnroREKno'wn. adj. Not foreſeen by preſeience. 
It had no leſs prov'd certain, unforetneaun. Milton. 
Unroktsxtt'N. adj. Not known before it happened. 


Unforeſeen, they ſay, is unprepar d. Dryden. 
Unrorgsx1"nNED. adj, Cireumeiſed. | 
Won by a Philiſtine from the unfore/lin'd race, Milton, 


Unro'RFEITED. 44%. Not forfeited. 

This was the ancient, and is yet the unfdfeited glory of out 

religion, | Rogers's Sermons. 

UnroRc1'vinc. adj. Relentleſs ; implacable. 
The ſow with her broad ſnout for rooting up 

Th' intruſted ſeed, was judg'd to ſpoil the crop z 

The covetous churl, of unforgiving kind, 

Th' offender to the bloody prieſt reſitzn'd. 
UnrorGo'TTEN. adj, Not loft to memory. 
Ihe thankful remembrance of ſo great à benefit received, ſhall 
for ever remain unforgotten. Knollen : Hiftory of the Turks 
Unro'rmep. adj, Not modified into regular ſhape, 

All putrefaction being a diffolution of the firſt form, is a mere 
confufion, and wnformed mixture of the parts. Bacon. 
The ſame boldneſs diſcovers itfelf in the ſeveral adventures he 
meets with during his paſſage through the regions of »nformed 
matter. 
UxroksATK BN. adj, Not deſerted. 


They extend no farther to any ſort of fins continued in or un- 


Dryden, 


to forſake them, 
UN ro“ KTI IE Db. adj, 
1. Not ſecured by walls or bulwarks. 
Their weak heads, like towns wnfortify'd, 
Twixt ſenſe and nonfenſe daily change their fide. 
2, Not ſtrengthened ; infirm ; weak ; feeble. 
It ſhews a will moſt incorrect to heav'n; 
A heart unfortify'd, a mind impatient 
An underſtanding fimple, and unſchool'd. 
3. Wanting ſecurities. 
They will not reſtrain a ſecret miſchief, which, conſidering the 
un fortiſied ſtate of mankind, is a great defect. 


U 


P pe. 


NFO'RTUNATE, adj, Not ſucceſsful ; unproſperous ; 
wanting luck ; unhappy. It is ufed both of a train 
of events, as, an unfortunate 4%; or of a ſingle 


as, an unfortunate man; or ar unfortunate commander, 
All things religiouſly taken in hand, are 28 ended; 
becauſe whether men in the end have that which religion did al- 
low to deſire, or that which it teacheth them contentedly to ſufter, 
they are in neither event unfortunate. Hooker, 
Whoſoever will live altogether out of himſelf, and a” other 
men's humours, ſhall never be unfortanate. aleigb. 
Vindictive perſons live the life of witches, who, as they are 
miſchievous, end unfortunate. acon. 
He that would hunt a hare with an elephant, is not unfortunate 
for miſling the mark, but fooliſh for chuſing ſuch an unapt in- 


ſtrument. Taylor. 
The virgins ſhall on feaſtful days 
Viſit his tomb with flowers, only bewalling 
His lot unfortunate in nuptial choice, 
From whence captivity and loſs of eyes. Milton's Apgoniſter. 
Uxro'sTUNATELY, adv, Unhappily ; without good 
luck. | 


Unconſulting affection unfortanately born to mewards, made 
Zelmane borrow ſo much of her natural modeſty,” as to leave her 
more decent raiments. idney. 

Moſt of theſe artiſts unfortunateſy miſcarried, by falling down 
and breaking their arms. Wilkins. 

She kept her countenance when the lid, remov'd, 
Diſclos'd the heart unfortunately low d. n. 


nPO'RTUNATENESS, 2. /; [from unfortunate.) III 
lack, 

O me, the only ſubject of the deſtinies diſpleaſure, whoſe greateſt 
fortunateneſs is more unfortunate than my ſiſter's greateſt unfor- 
tunateneſi. | S 9. 
Uxrou our. adj. [un and fought.) Not fought. 

They uſed ſuch diligence in taking the paſſages, that it was not 
poſlible they ſhould eſcape unſought with. Knollet. 


Un rou'IzD. adj, Unpolluted : uncorrupted ; not 


ſoiled. | 
The humour and tunicles are purely tranſparent, to let „ 


U 


wnſouled and unſophiſticated by any tinRuree 


. 


pectator. I 


aken, than as they are reconcileable with fincere endeavours | 
7 Hammond's Fundamentals, | 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Collier. 


event, as, an unfortunate expedition 5 or of perſons, | 


Uxrou'nÞ: ah. Not found; hot tet With, 
© Somewhat in her excelling all her kind, 

Excited a defire till then unknown 3 ; 
| Somewhat unfeund, or found in her alone. , Dryden 
Untka"MABLE. adj, Not to be moulded. Not uled: 
Ihe cauſe of their diipoſition fo unframable unto ſocieties, where- 
In they live, is for that they diſcern not aright what force theſe 
laws ought to hive. : ; "Ys Hop 
UxFRA'MED. adj. Not formed; not faſhioned; 

A lifeleſs lump, unfaſhion'd and whfram'd, - 

Of jarring ſeeds, and juſtly chaos nam'd. DA. 
Un A RE'QUENT. adj; Uncommon; not happenin 
orten, EN 

Part thereof is viſible unto any fltuntion; but being only f. 
coverable in the night, and when the air 4s clear, it becomes uM- 


77 uent. x | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
0 Un FREQUE'NT. v. a. To leave; to ceale to fre- 
quent. A bad word. | 


Glad to ſhun his hoſtile gripes 7 A | 
They quit their thefts, and unfreguent the fields, Philips. 
UnFREQUE'NTED. adj. Rarely viſited z rarely en- 


tered, | | 

Many «nfrequented plots there are; | 

Fitted by nf: rape and villainy... Sbaleſprare. 

Retirinz from the pop'lar noiſe, 1 ſeele ; 

This unfreguented place to find Tome eaſe, _ Miltons 
How well your cool and uifrequented ſhade | 

Suits with the chaſte retirements of a mad! ' Roſcommon, 
Can he not paſs an aſtronomick line, | 

Nor farther yet in liquid ether roll, | 

Till he has gain'd ſome unfrequented place? Blackmore, 


With what caution does the hen provide herſelf a neſt In places 
unfrequented, and free from noiſe | Aaddiſons 
UNFREQUENTLY. adv. Not commonly. | 
They, like Judas, deſire death, and not unfrequently purſue it. 
. | | Brun t Vulgar Err 
Unrrrit'nDeED. adj. Wanting friends; uncounte- 
nanced ; n DOE SY 
' 'Thele parts to a ſtranger, | 
Unguided and unfriended, often prove | 
Rough and unhoſpitable. Shakeſptare't Twelfth Nights 
+ Great acts require great means of enterprise; a 
Thou art unknown, wnfriended, low of n! { Miltond 
O God! , 


Who me unſriended brought'ſt, by wond'rous ways, 
The kingdom of my fathers to poſſeſs, Dryden. 
UnFRIE NDLINESS, 1. % [from unfriendly.) Want of 
kindneſs ; want of favour. 
\ You might be apt to look upon ſuch diſappointments as the 
effects of an unfriendlineſi in nature or fortune to your particular 
attempts. Beyle. 
UN TAI“ NDLVY. adj, Not benevolent; not kind. 
What fignifies an unfriendly parent or brother ? Tis friendſhip 
only that is the cement which effectively combines mankind. 
Government of the Tongues 
This fear is not that ſervile dread, which, flies from God as an 
hoſtile, unfriendly being, delighting in the miſery of his creatures. 
| . 30 
UNTRO“ZZ EN. adj, Not congealed to ice, | 
Though the more aqueous parts will, by the loſs of their mo- 
tion, be turned into ice, yet the more ſubtile parts remain wnfroven. 


| '» © Boyles 
Unyavu'iTFUL. adj, | 5 
1. Not prolificck. | 
Ah ! hopeleſs, laſting flames ! like thoſe that burn 
To light the dead, and warm th' unfruitful urn. Pope 
2. Not fructiferous. 5 
The naked rocks ate not ugfruitfu there; 
Their barren tops with luſcious food abound - Waller, 
3. Not fertile, ; 7 | 3 
Lay down ſome general rules for the knowing of frultful and 
wnfruitful ſoils, | Mortimer's Huſbandrys 


Not producing effects. 
NFULFI'LLED, adj, Not fulfilled, 


Fierce defire, 
| Still wnfulfilled with pain of longing, pies, 
To Unru'rL. v. a, 


5 3 Milton. 
o expand; to unfold ; to open. 
The next motion is that of anfurling the fan, in which are ſe- 


veral little flirts and vibrations. Addiſon. 
| Her ſhips anchor'd, and her ſails unfur/'d 
| In either Indies. Prior. 
| His ſails by Cupid's hand unfurl d, 
| To keep the fair, he gave the world. Prier. 
To Unyu rNiSH. v. a. 
1. To deprive; to rip; to diveſt, 
| hy ſpeeches | 
Will bring me to eonſider that which may 7 8 
Unfurniſh me of reaſon. Shakeſpeare's Winttr's Tale, 
2, To leave naked. | | 
The Scot on his unfurniſb'd kingdom 
Came pouring like a tide into a breach, Shakeſpeares 


UNnru RNISHED, adj, 
1. Not accommodated with utenſils, or decorated with 
ornaments, - 


It derogates not more from the goodneſs of God, that he has 
iven us minds unfurniſh'd with thoſe ideas of himſelf, than that he 


ath ſent us into the world with bodies unclothed. Locke. 
Ilive in the corner of a vaſt unfurniſh'd houſe, Swifts 
2, Unſupplicd. 3 
Un GA'IN, ad, [ungeng, Saxon. ] Awkward 3 un- 
UNOAINL x. I couth. | 
An wngainly ſtrut in their walk, Swift, 
Unca'LLEn. adj, Unhurt z unwounded, 
Let the ſtricken deer go weep, 
The hart wngalled play ; 1 | 
For ſome muſt watch, whilſt ſome muſt ſleep z | | 
| h So runs the world away, Shakeſpeart's Hamlet. 
Unca"rTERED. adi. Being without garters, 
You chid at Sir Protheus for going angarterid. Shakeſpeare. 


UxcA TER ED. adj, Not cropped; not picked, 
We wonder'd why ſhe kept hes froſt ſo long: 
For whom ſo late th ungather'd apples hung. Dryden, 


Unor"NnERATED. adj, Unbegotten; having no be- 


inning. 
Millions of ſouls muſt have been ungenerated, and have had no 
being. Rateigh's Hiſtory of the Worlds 


Unos nurATIVE. adj, Begetting nothing. 
He is a motion wngenerative, that 's infallibles 
NGE'NEROUS, adj. 


1. Not noble; not ingenuous » not liberal. 
To look into letters already opened or dropped, is hald an wnge- 


Shakeſpeares 


nerons at. Pope. 
2. Ignominious, | 
The victor never will impoſe on Cato 
Ungencrous terms. His enemies confeſs 
The virtues of humanity are Cefar's. one 


Uncr'niat. adj, Not kind or favourable to nature. 


The northern ihires have a more cloudy, wngenia/ air than any 
part of Ireland. Sculſt to Pepe. 
| dullen ſeas that waſh th* argenial poles Thomþm, 


Un@u'nTLEB, 


uv NG 


Unca'nTLE. aff. Harſh ; rude; rugged. 


Smile, gentle heaven | or ſtrikes wngent/e death | 


For this world frownu, and 1 ſun is clouded, Shak, 
e iy 
Vicious, angentle, fooliſhly blunt, unkind, Shakeſpeare. 
Love, to thee 1 ſacrifice 
All my ungentle thoughts. Denhbam's Sophy. 
Unar nTLEMANLY. ad, Illiberal; not becoming a 
gentleman. | 


The demeanor of thoſe under Waller was much more ungentle- 
marty and barbarous | . Clarendon. 
'L his he contradits in the almanack publiſhed for the preſent 


years and in an ungentlemanly manner, Swift. 
Uncut nTHIBNESS, 4 
1. Harſhneſs ; rudeneſs; ſeverity. | 
Reward not thy ſheepr, when ye take off his cote, 
With twite bes and patches as broad as a front: 
Let not ſuch nenten happen to thine, Tuſſer. 
2. Unkindneſs ; incivility. | 
Von have done me much ungentleneſs 
To ſhew the letter that I writ to you, Shak:ſpeare. 


Uncs'nrLY. adv, Harſhly ; rudely, 


Y iu 've wngently, Brutus, 
Stole from my bed. Shakeſpeare's Julius Caſar. 
Why ſpeaks my father fo ungen ws forth 1 empeſt. 
Nor was it «gently received by Lindamira. Arbuth, and Popes 
Uncrour TrICAL. 4% Not agreeable to the laws 
of geometry, 
All the attempts before Sir Iſaac Newton, to explain the regular 
appearances of nature, were ungeumetrical, and all of them incon- 


ftent and unintelligible» | l Cheyne. 
UnG1'LbEtD. adj, Not overlaid with gold. 
Y ou, who each day can theatres hehold, 
Like Nero's palacr, hioing all with gold, 
Out mean, Agi ſtage will ſcorn, Nryden, 


7% Unt kb. v. a. To looſe any thing bound with 


a 2 : | | 
he man wagirded his camels, and gave them ſtraw and pro- 
vendet. Genefis, xxIV. 32. 


The bleſt parent 
Ugirt het ſpacious boom, aud dilcharg'd 
The pond'rous birth, 
Under. ach. Looſely dreſſed. 
One tender foot was bair, the other ſhod 3 
Hee robe wry rt 
Mulciber afligns thr proper place 
For Carians, and th angire Nuwmdian races 
Uncgi'vinc. a. Not bringing gifts. 
| In vain at tines th It luppliant ſtands : 
This te to make a vow with empty handy, Dryden. 
Udet p. 4% Not honoured ; not exalted with 


praiſe and aubration. 

Leit God ſhould be any way wrgherified, the greateſt part of our 
daily lervice confiſteth, according to the blefied apoſtle's own pre- 
cite rule, in much variety of plalms and hymns; that, out of fo 
plentitul a trea'ure, there might be for every man's heart to chuſe 
vut tor his own (acriftice, Ihooker, 

Urayo'ven. ad}, Having the hand naked, 

When we were come near to his chair, he ſtood up, holding 

forth his hand wegloverd, and in poſture of bleſſing. Bacon. 
. Ungiu't, v.a Jo looſe any thing cemented, 
Small rains relax and wrz/ve the carth, to give vent to influned 
ALONG | Harvey on the Plague, 
She ſtretches, gapes, ung/ues her eyes, 
And aſks if it be time to rife, „ 
Ty UnGo'p. v. a, Jo divelt of divinity, 
Were we waken'd by this tyranuy, 
god this child again, it could not be 
1 ſhould love her, who loves not me. 
Thus men wagedded may to places riſe, 
And lets may be preterr'd without diſguiſe, 
UnGco'piily, adv. Impiouſly ; wickedly, 

"Vis but an ill effay of that godly fear, to ule that very goſpel ſo 

Irreverently and angie. : Government of the Tongue. 
Uncoptingss. % Impicty z wickednels ; neglect 
of God, | 

How grofity do many of us contradit the plain precepts of the 
goſpel by vur any odlingſs and warldly luſts | Tilletfon, 

UnGo'tty. 4%. 
1. Wicked ; negligent of God and his laws, 
; | His juit, avenging ire 
Had driven out th' wrgedly from his figh 
And the habitation» of the juſt. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
The finner here intended is the wagod!y finwers he who forgets 


Prior. 


W. Aller. 
Dryden. 


Swift. 


Donne, 


Dryden, 


o denes his God. Rogers. 
2. Polluted by wickedneſs. 
Let not the hours of this wngedly day 
Wear out in peace. 


Shateſprare. 
Usage, a. Unwounded ; unhurt, | 
| fand aluot, and will no veconcilement z 
Ka, by tome elder maſters of known hoxwury 
I have a voice and precedent of peace, | 
Vo keep my name ss. Shatſpeare's Hamlet. 
Uxnyo'raun, ad. Nut filled; not ſated, 
"The bell-hounds, as , with fleth and blood, 
Purthc thelr prey» 
Oh vage, '4 appetite 1 O ravenous thirt 
Ot a tens (Ky Smith's Pedra and Hippolytus, 
IN got. adj, : 8 
1. Not gained; not acquired, 
2. Not begotten. 
| He is a4 tree from touch or foil with her, | 
A the from one wget. Shateſprare's Meaſure for Meaſure, 
His loin yet full of get princes; all 
His glory In the bud, Waller. 
UnuovurNnaAnti. ad}, | 
1. Not to bv ruled 3 not to be reſtrained, 
hey n judge every thing by models of their own ; and thus are 
rendered unmanageaule by any authority, and wrgovernable by other 
laws but thoſe ot the (word, Glanville, 
2. Licentious ; wild ; unbridled, 
Lo wild and axpevirnable a port cannot be tranſlated literally; 
his genius ia tou ſtrong to bear a chain. Dryden, 
He was h from any ugh, wegower nuble patlions, which hurry 
men on to ay and dv very oftenſine things, eltterbury. 
UNd ON. 44d, 
1. Being without government. 
he eftate bs yet whrowornt'ds Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
It pleatech God above, | 
Shateſprare. 


D ryden, 


\ 


And al! good men of Uus eagowern'd lle. 


2. Not regulated ; unbridled ; licentious. 
desk tov him, 
Lett Ws wngavern's rage diflalve the life 
"That wants the means t lead ire Shaty/peare's King Leare 
Tbemtetves they vility'd 
To fer ve der appetuics M:itew's Paradi/e Loft. 
Nox what to bid, or whit forbid, he knows z 


IWS df tinpeſt to luch tury grows, Dryden. 
Fay her own back the burthen would remove, 
Aid lays the load on hls s rer loves Dryden. | 


Uvana cirut a, Wanting elegance; wanting 
beauty. : 


* 


| 


| 


UNG 

Raphael anſwer'd heav'n, 
Nor are thy lips ungracgful, fire of men- 
A folicitons watchfulneſs about one's behaviour, inſtead of being 
mended, it will be conſtrained, uneaſy, and wngraceful, Locke. 
He enjoyed the greateſt ſtrength of good ſenſe, and the moſt ox- 
quiſite taſte of politeneſs, Without the firſt, learning is but an in- 
cumbrance; and without the laſt is unyraceful. Addiſon. 
UnoRrA'CEFULNESS. #, / Inelegance; awkwardneſs. 
To attempt the putting another genius upon him, will be labour 
in vain; and what is ſo plaiſtered on, will have always hanging to 


it the ungracefiulneſs of conſtraint, oc le. 
UnGcRra'ciovs. adj, 
1. Wicked; odious; hateful, 
He, catching hold of her ungracious tongue, | 
Thereon an iron lock did faſten firm and ſtrong» Spenſer. 


I'll, in the mature time, 

With this wngracious paper ftrike the fight 
Of the death-practis'd duke. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

Do not, as ſome wngracious paſtors do, 
Shew me the ſteep and thorny way to heav'n; 
Whilſt he, a puft and recklets libertine, 
Himſelf the primroſe path of dalliance treads, | 
And recks not his own rede. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 

| To the gods alone 
Our future offspring, and out wives are known 
'Th' audacious ſtrumpet, and ungracious fon. 
2. Offenſive ; unpleaſing. | 

Show me no parts which are wngracious to the fight, as all pre- 
ſhortening uſually are. | Dryden. 

Neither is it rare to obſerve among excellent and learned divines, 
a certain ungracious manner, or an unhappy tune of voice, which 
they never have been able to ſhake off, Sift. 

3 Unacceprable ; not favoured, 

They did not except againſt the perſons of any, though ſeveral 
were moſt ungracious to them. . Clarendon. 
Any thing of grace towards the Iriſh rebels, was as ungracious at 
Oxford as at London, Clarendon. 

UnGRAMMA'TICAL., adj. [from un and grammatical.) 
Not according to grammar, a 
UnGRA'NTED. adj. Not given; not yielded; not 
beſtowed, 
| This only from your goodneſs let me gain, 
And this wngranted, all rewards are vain. 
UnoRa TEFUL, adj, 7 
1. Making no returns, or making ill returns for kind. 


neſs, 
No perſon is remarkably wngrateful, who was not alſo inſuf- 
ferably proud. Suuth. 
2, Making no returns for culture. 
Mott when driv'n by winds, the flaming ſtorm 
Of the-long files deſtroys the beauteous form z 
Nor will the wither'd ſtock be green again 
But the wild olive ſhoots, and ſhades th' wngrateful plain. 
Dryden. 


Dryden, 


Dryden, 


3- Unpleaſing ; unacceptable. 
It cannot be ungrateful, or without 
ſee the moſt exact relation of an action ſo full of danger. Clarendon, 
What js in itſelf harſh and ungrateful, muſt make harſh and un- 
grateful impreſſions upon us. Atterbury. 


UNGRA'TEFULLY. adv. 
1. With ingratitude. 
When call'd to diſtant war, 
His vanquiſh'd heart remain'd a victim here: 
Oriana's eyes that glorious conquett made z 
Nor was his love wngratefully repaid. Granville, 
We often receive the benefit of our prnyers when yet we un- 
gratefully charge heaven with denying our petitious. Wake. 
2. Unacceptably ; unpleaſingly. 
UNGRA'TEYULNESS. n, J 


1. Ingratitude ; ill return for good. 
Can I, without the deteſtable Rain of ungratefulneſs, abſtain from 
loving him, who, far exceeding the beautitulnets of his ſhape 
with the beautifulneſs of his mind, is content ſo to abaſe himſelf 


as to become Dametas's ſervant for my lake ? Sidney. 
2. Unacceptableneſs; unpleaſing quality. 
UnGrA'VELY, adv. Without ſeriouſneſs. 
His preſent portance | 
GCibingly, and ungravely, he did faſhion, Shakeſpeare. 


Uncrov'nDED. adj, Having no foundation. 
Iynorance, With an indifferency for truth, is nearer to it than 
opinion with ungrounded inclination, which is the great ſource of 
erroure Locke, 
This is a confidence the moſt wngrounded and irrational, For 
upon what ground can a man promiſe himſelf a future repentance, 
who cannot promiſe himſelf a futurity ? South, 
Uncrvu"pGinGLY, adv. Without ill-will ; willingly ; 
heartily ; cheerfully, 
It, when all his art and time is ſpent, 
He ſay 'twill ne'er be found, yet be content; 
Receive from him the doom ungrudgingly, 
Becauſe he is the mouth of deſtiny. 
UxGva'kDED, adj, 
1. Undefended, 
Proud art thou met? Thy hope was to have reach'd 
The throne of God ungrarded, and his fide 


Abandon'd. Milten's Paradiſe Left. 
All through th' uayuarded gates with joy reſort 


Donne, 


To ſee the ſlighted camp, the vacant port. Denham. 
No door there was th' unguarded houſe to keep, 
On creaking hinges turn'd, to break his ſleep, Dryden. 


2, Careleſs ; negligent ; not attentive to danger. 
All the evils that proceed from an untied tongue, and an un- 
guarded, unlimited will, we put upon the accounts of ne. 
ayiors 
The ſpy, which does this treaſure keep, a 
Does ſhe ne'er ſay her pray'rs, nor ſleep 
Or have not gold and ny pow'r 


To purchaſe one wnguarded hour ? Prior, 
With an wnyguarded look the now devour'd , 
My nearer face; and now recall'd her eye, 
And heav'd, and ſtrove to hide 2 ſudden ſigh. Prior. 


It was intended only to divert a tew young ladies, of good ſenſe 
and good humour enough to laugh not only at their ſex's little un- 
guarded follics, but at their own, Pope. 

Are we not encompaſſed by multitudes, who watch every care- 
leſs word, every wwgwarded action of our lives? Rogers. 

UnGuinT. n/. [wnguentam, Lat.] Ointment 

Pre-occupation of mind ever requireth preface of ſpeech, like a 
fomentation to make the wnguent enter, Bacon, 

"There is an intercourſe between the magnetick unguent and the 
vulnerated body, Glanville, 

With w»guents ſmooth the lucid marble ſhone. Pope 
Uxncur'ssrD, adj, Not attained by conjecture. 
He me ſent, for cauſe to me gd. Spenſer, 


Unavi'nkr. adj, Not directed; not regulated. 
The blood weeps from my heart, when 1 do ſhape, 
In forms imaginary, th' wnaguided days 
And rotten times that you ſhall look upon, 
When 1 am ſleeping with my aneeſtors. Shaleſpeare. 
Can wrewided mattor eep itſelf to ſuch exaQt conformities, as 
not in the leaſt ſpot to vary from the ſpecies ? Glanville. 
They refolve all ind the accidenta), wnguided motions of blind 
matter, Res 


ſome pleaſure to poſterity, to 


* 


Milton. | | 


| 


UNH 


Nature, void of choice, - 
Does by urgvided.- motion things produce, 


LY 


Regardleſs of their order. 75 
UNnHa'BITABLE. adj, '[inhabitable, 
Lat.] Not capable to ſupport inhabi Wh 
bitable, 2 $A kane With, 
The night and day was always a natu 
hours, in all places Era from the ew ng oventy-fhue 
world, and winter and ſummer always meaſured i Year es of the 
Though the courſe of the ſun be curbed between th Heller, 
yet are not thoſe parts directly ſubject to his perpendieul tropicks, 
9 or TIC * 
NHA'CKED., adj. Not cut; not hewn 2: 
with cuts. . Wicked 
With a bleſſed and unvex'd retire, 
With unhback'd twords, and helmets all unbruls'd 
We will bear home that luſty blood again. N 
Patt with unbachd edges, and bear back 
Our targe undinted. Shakeſpeare's Antony 
To Unna"lLow., v. a, To deprive 
profane; to deſecrate. 
Perhaps the fact 
Ts not ſo heinous now, foretaſted fruit, 
Protan'd firſt by the ſerpent, by him firſt 
Made common, and unballoau'd, ere our tiſte, 
The vanity unhallows the virtue. 


lackmore on the c ; 
a reat 1 
Er. inhabitakili, 


Shakeſpear 4. 


and Cl, tr 
of holineſs; 40 


; Miltm, 


This one ule left ſuch an indelible ſacredneſo upon EY 


ts 
the impiety of the deſign could be no ſufficien 4 
and . them to common uſe. | Are whe rn 
UNnHA'LLOWED, adj, Unholy; profane, * 
Thy curriſh ipirit 
Govern'd a wolf, who hang'd for human ſlaughter: 
Ev'n from the gallows did his fell foul fleet; 
And while thou lay'ſt in thy unballezv'd dam 
Intus'd itlelf in thee, Shakeſpeare's Merchant 
I had not thought to have unlock'd my lips 
In this wnballoqv'd air, but that this Juggler 
Would think to charm my judgment, as mine eyes 
Obtruding falſe rules, pranck'd in reaſon's garb, i 
Nor thall preſume to violate theſe bands, 
Or touch thy perſon with anballacu'd hands, 
Here ccaſe thy flight, nor with unhallow*d lays 
Touch the lair tame of Albion's golden days, 
To Unya'nvD. v. a, To looſe from the hand. 
Still am 1 call'd. Unband, me, gentlemen. 
| Unband me, traitors. , ne 
UNnHa'NDLED, adj, Not handled ; not touched. 
A race of youthful and wnbandled colts, 
Fetching mad bounds, Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Nice. 
2 Cardinal Campeiug | 
Hath left the cauſe o' th' king unbandled. Sbak. Hen. VI. 
UxHANDSOMR. adj. | 
1, Ungraceful ; not beautiful, 
I was glad I had done ſo good a deed for a gentlewo . 
handſome, whom betore I had in like ſort helped. 1 5 Sul. 
She that ſo far the reſt outſhin'd; 
Sylvia the fair, while ſhe was kind, 
Seems only not unbandſome now. Waller, 
As I cannot admit that there is any thing unbandſome or irre- 
gular z ſo much leſs can I grant that there is any thing incommo. 
dious in the globe, 5 vodwward, 


2, Illiberal; diſingenuous. 5 ä 
Unua"nDSOMELY. adv. [from unhandſome.] 
1. Inelegantly ; ungracetully, 


The ruined churches are ſo unbandſemely patched and thatched, 
that men do even ſhun the places for the uncomelinets thereof, 


Sperſers 


of Venict, 


Milton, 
Drygen, 
Pepe, 


2. Diſingenuouſly; illiberally. 
Hie raves, Sir z and, to cover my diſdain, 
Unbandſomely would his denial feign, 
Unna"nDSOMENESS, #. /; [from unhand/ome.] 
1. Want of Beauty. | | 
The ſweetneſs of her countenance did give ſuch a grace to what 
ſhe did, that it did make handſome the unbandſomeng of it; and 
make the eye force the mind to believe, that there was a praiſe in 
that unſkiltulneſs, | | | Sidney. 
2. Want of elegance. 
Be not troublelume to thyſelf, or to others, by unbandſomeneſe ot 
uncleanneſs. . x Taylar. 
5 Illiberalneſs; diſingenuity. 
NHA'NDY, adj. Awkward ; not dexterous. 
To Unaa'ne. v. a. [from un and hang.) To diveſt 
of hangings. | 
Unna'nGep. adj. Not put to death by the gallows. 
There live not three good men unbanged in England. Shatyp. | 
UN nA“. . /. Miſluck ; ill fortune, 
She viſited that place, where firſt ſhe was ſo happy as to ſee the 
caule of her unbap, | Sidney. 
Uxna'eyisD. [This word ſeems a participle from un- 
happy, which yet is never uſed as à verb.] Made un- 
happy. 5 
You have miſled a prince, 
A happy gentleman in blood and lineament, 
By you unbappied, and disfigur'd clean, Shakeſpeare, 
Unna'rPiLY. adv. [from unha py] Miſerably; un- 
een ; wretchedly ; calamitouſly. | 
You hold a fair aſſembly z you do well, lord. 
You are a churchman, or I'll tell you, cardinal, 
I ſhould judge now moſt n g Shakeſpeare. 
He was unbappily too much uſed as a check upon the lord Co- 
ventry. | | Clarendins 


I unweeting have offended, 

Unhappily deceiv'd ! Miltor's Paradiſe Lofts 
There is a day a coming, when all theſe witty fools ſhall be u- 
happily undeceived. Tillotſove 


UNHA'PPINESS, . // 
1. Miſery ; infelicity, 
8 It ever he have child, or” be it, . 
rodigious, and untimely brought to light, 
And Gat be heir to his date ! : Shakeſpearts 
The real foundation of our rnbappineſs would be laid in our rea- 
ſon, and we ſhould be more miſerable than the beaſts, by how much 
we have a quicker apprehenſion. : Tilotſore 
It is our great unhappineſs, when any calamities fall upon us, that 
we are unealy and diflatisfied. Malo 
2. Misfortune; ill luck. 
St. Auitin hath laid down a ruls to this purpoſe, thoygh he had 
the unhappineſs not to follow it always himſelf. Dans. 


3. Miſchie vous pran A 
She hath often dreamed of unhappineſs, and waked herſelf 
Shakeſpeare's Much Alt 


laughing. 
Unna'ePY. adj. : 
1. Wretched; miſerable z unfortunate 3 calamatou 3 
diſtreſſed. Of perſons or things. 
Defire of airing this « . morn. Mios 
You know not, while you here attend, 


Th* unworthy fate of ow unbappy friend 3 
Breathleſs he lies, and his unbury's ghoſt 
Depriv'd of funeral rites. _ 

2. Unlucky ; miſchievous ; irregular. Obſolete 


To UN UAA HOUR. v. 4. To drive from ſhelter. 
Ux1a'kBOURDD 


UNH 


adj, ' Aﬀording no ſhelter, - 
"is chaſtity 1 
She that has that is clad in complete ſteel; 
And, like a quiver'd nymph, with arrows. keen, 
May trace huge foreſts, and unbarbour d heaths, 
Infamous hills, and ſandy perilous wilds. Milton. 
UnH1a"RDBNED. adj, Not confirmed; not made hard, 
Meſſengers 
Of ſtrong prevailment in unbarden d youth. Shakeſpeare, 
UsnA ADY. 4%. Feeble; tender; timorous, 
The wiſeſt, unexperienc'd, will be ever 
Tim'rous and loth, with novice modeſty; 
Irreſolute, unbardy, unadvent'rous. Ks 
Un#a'RMED. adj, Unhurt ; not injured, 
In ſtrong proof of chaſtity well armed, 
From love's weak, childiſh bow ſhe lives unbarm'd. Shbakeſp. 
Though great light be intufferable to our eyes, yet the higheſt 
degree of darkneſs does not diſeaſe them; for, cauſing no diſorderly 


UxHA"RBOURED. 


Milton. 


motion, it leaves that curious organ wnharmed. Locke. 
The Syrens once deluded, vainly charm'd ; 
Ty'd to the maſt, Ulyſſes ſail'd unbarm d. Granville, 
UxKa"RMFUL, adj, Innoxious ; innocent. 
Themſelves unharmful, let them live unharm'd ; 
Their jaws diſabled, and their claws diſarm'd. Dryden. 
UnHARMO'NIOUS, adj, 
1. Not ſymmetrical ; diſproportionate, 
| "Thoſe pure, immortal elements, that know 
No groſs, no unbarmenicus mixture foul, | 
Eject him, tainted now, and purge him off, Milton. 


2. Unmuſical; ill-ſounding. | 
His thoughts are improper to his ſubject, his expreſſions un- 
worthy of his thoughts, or the turn of both is unbarmonicus. Dryd. 
'That barbarous cuſtom of abbreviating words, to fit them to the 
meaſure of verſes, has formed harſh, ur:barmonicus fuunds, Sift, 
% UNHARNESS. v. 4. 
1. To looſe from the traces. 
The ſweating ſteers unharneſs'd from the yoke, 


Bring back the crooked plough. Dryden. 
The mules tee H range beſide the main. Pope, 
If there were fix horſes, the poſtillion always unbarneſſed tour, 
and placed them on a table. 5 Swift. 
2. To diſarm; to diveſt of armour. 
Uxna"TCHED. adj. 5 
1. Not diſcloſed from the eggs. 
2. Not brought to light. 
Some unbateb'd practice Ph 
Hath puddled his clear 1pirits Shakeſpeare, 


Uxna"ZARDED. adj, Not adventured; not put in 
danger. 
Here I ſhould ſtill enjoy thee day and night 
Whole to myteif, unbazarded abroad, 
Fearle1s at hame. Milton's Agoniſtes. 
Urxiura'tLTHFUL, ad}. Morbid; unwholeſome. 
'the difeaies which make years unbealthful, are ſpotted fevers ; 


and the wnbealtbful ſeaſon is the autumn, Graunt, 
At every ſentence tet his life at take, 
Though the diſcourſe were of no weightier things 
Than ſultry ſummers, or «unhealthful ſprings. Dryden. 


Unnra'LTHY. adj. Sickly ; wanting health. 
No body would have a-child cramm'd at breakfaſt, who would 
nat have him dull and wnhea/thy, Locke on Education, 
He, intent on fomewhat that may eaſe 
Unbcaltby mortals, and with curious ſearch 
Examines all the properties of herbs. 
Unura'RD. ad). 
1, Not perceived by the ear. 5 
For the noiſe of drums and timbrels loud, 
Their children's cries unheard, Milton's Paradiſe Left, 
2. Not vouchſafed an audience. 
What pangs I feel, unpitied and wnbeard ! Dryden. 
3. Unknown in celebration. 
Nor was his name unheard, or unador'd. Milton. 
4. UnutarD of: Obſcure ; not known by fame. 
Free from hopes or fears, in humble eaſe, 
Unbeard of may 1 live, and die in peace | 
5. UN nTARD of, Unprecedented. 


Philips, 


_ Granville. 


There is a foundation laid for the moſt unbeard of confuſion | 


that ever was introduced into a nation. Swift. 
7% UNHEART. v. a. To diſcourage ; to depreſs, 
| To bite his lip, | 
And hum at good Cominius, much unhearts me. Shakeſpeare, 

Uxnur ATED, adj, Not made hot. 
Neither ſalts, nur the diſtilled ſpirits of them, can penetrate the 
narrow pores of unbeatcd glaſs, Boyle, 
Unnxt"epeD. ach. Diſregarded; not thought worthy 

of notice ; eſcaping notice, 

True experiments may, by reaſon of the eaſy miſtake of ſome 


wnbecded circumſtance, be unſucceſsfully tried. ak 
He of his fatal guile gave proof unbecded. Milton, 
g Her hair 
In a ſimple knot was ty'd above; 
Sweet negligence ! une bait of love. Dryden. 


The triumph ceas'd—tears guſh'd from ev'ry eye, 
The world's, great victor paſe'd unbeeded by. ; 
UnntrDruUl., adj, [from unheed.) Not cautious, 
UnnsgEDING, adj, Negligent ; careleſs, 
TI have not often ſeen him; if I did, 
He paſs'd unmark'd by my unbecding eyes. 
Unns'tvy. adj, Precipitate ; ſudden, 
Learning his ſhip from thoſe white rocks to ſave, 
Which all along the ſouthern ſea-coaſt lay, 
Thieat'ning unbeedy wreck, and raſh decay, 
He named Albion. 
Nor hath love's mind of any judgment taſte 
Wings, and no eyes, figure u haſte, 
So have I ſeen tome tender lip, 
Sav'd with care from winter's nip, 
The pride of her carnation train, 
Pluck'd up by ſome unbeedy ſwain. Milton, 
To Un“ Tr. w. a. To uncover; to expoſe to view. 
FSpenſer. 
Uxvur“ tr. adj, Unaſſiſted; having no auxiliary; 
unſupported. 
U-nbelp'd I am, who pity'd the diſtreſs'd, 
And, none oppreſling, am by all oppreis d. 
Unnus"LeFUL. adj. Giving no aſſiſtance. 
] bewail good Clo'tter's caſe TVET 
With ſad, unbelpful tears, Shakeſpeare's Heney VII. 
Uxur'wn, part. adj, Not hewn. | 
la occafions of merriment, this rough-caſt, wnh-cvn poetry was 
initead of tage plays. Dryden's Dedication ( Fuvenal, 
Uxni'peBoOUND. adj, Lax of naw ; capacious, 
Though. plenteons, all too little ſeems 
. tan. 


Dryden. 


Spenſer, 
Shateſpeare. 


Dryden. 


Tao ſtuff this mau, this vaſt unbidedourd corps. 
To Unurnce. v. 4. 
1. To throw from the hinges, 
2. Jo diſplace by violence. 
For want of cement, ribs of rock dizjoin'd 
Without an earthquake, from their baſe would ſtart, 
Aud hills unbirg'd, from their deep roots departs Blackmore. 


Unno'sTILE. adj. 


|Unuv'MBLED. ad), Not humbled ; not touched with 


Pope. 


| upwards, as.in the rhinoceros, Indian aſs, 


UNI. 


3. To diſorder; to confuſe. _ | ; 
| Rather than not accompliſh revenge, N 
Juſt or unjuſt, 1 would the _ . 3 Waller. 
If God's providence did not order it, cheats would riot only juſ- 
tle private men out of their rights, but unbinge ſtates, and run all 
into confuſion. Ray on the Creation. 


Uni0'Lingss, n, / Impiety z 
neſs, | | 


Too foul and manifeſt was the unbo/ineſs of obtruding _ men 


profaneneſs ; wicked- 


remiſſion of fins for money. 
Unno'Ly. adj. 


1. Profane ; not hallowed, " 
Doth it follow that all things now in the church are vnloly, 


which the Lord hath not himſelf preciſely inſtituted? — Hooker. 
| From the paradiſe of God, 
Without remorſe, drive out the finful pair, ; 
From hallow' ground th' unboly, Milton's Paradiſe Left. 


2. Impious ; wicked, 
We think not ourſelves the holler, becauſe we uſe it; ſo neither 
ſhould they with whom no ſuch thing is in uſe, think us therefore 
un boly, becauſe we ſubmit ourſelves unto that which, in a matter 
ſo indifferent, the wiſdom of authority and law have thought 
comely, | Hooker, 
Far other dreams my erring ſoul employ ; 
Far other raptures of unboly joy. Pope. 
Unno'nouRED. adj, 


1. Not regarded with veneration ; not celebrated. 
Unborour'd though I am, at leaft, ſaid ſhe, 


Not unreveng'd that impious act ſhall be., Dryden. 
Pales wybonour'd, Ceres unemploy'd, 
Were all forgot, Dryden. 


2. Not treated with reſpect. 
Griey'd that a viſitant ſo long ſhould walt 
Unmark'd, unhonour'd, at a monarch's gate. Pope. 
To Unno'oe. v. a, To diveſt of hoops. 
Unhoop the fair ſex, and cure this faſhionable r t 
among them. Iſon. 
Uxno'r Eb. adj. Not expected; greater than 
Uxno'rED for. had promiſed. | 
ith unbop'd ſucceſs 
Th' ambaſſadors return with promis'd peace. Dryden. 
Heav'n has inſpir'd me with a ſudden thought, 
Whence your unbep'd for ſafety may be wrought. ' Dryden. 
Unno'yzruL. adj. Such as leaves no room to hope. 
henedict is not the rig Arm huſband that I know : thus far 
I can praiſe him; he is of approved valour, Shakeſpeare, 
I thought the rouſing ſtyle I wrote in, might prove no unbepefiul 
way to procure ſomewhat conſiderable from thoſe great maſters of 
chymical arcana. | Boyle. 
To Unno'Rs88, v. a. To beat from an horſe; to throw 
from the ſaddle, | 
He would unborſe the luſtieſt challenger. Shakeſpeare. 
The emperor reſcued a noble gentleman, whom, unbor/ed and 


ſore wounded, the enemy was ready to have ſlain. ' Knolles, 
On a fourth he flies, and him «nborſes too. Daniel, 

They are forc' 
To quit their boats, and fare like men unbors'd. Waller. 


The knights wnbors'd may rife from off the plain, 
And fight on foot, their honour to regain, Dryden. 
Unno'sPiTABLE, adj. [inhoſpitalis, Lat.] Affording 
no kindneſs or entertainment to ſtrangers ; cruel ; 
barbarous. 
The cruel nation, covetous of prey, 
Stain'd with my blood th' unbeſpitable coaſt, Dryden. 
Not wr, a to an enemy. 
The high-prancing g | 
Spurn their diſmounted riders ; they expire 
Indignant, by unboſtile wounds deſtroy'd. Philips, 
To Uxnrov'se. v. a, To drive from the habitation, 
Seek true religion: O where? Mirreus ! 
Thinking her wnbous'd here, and fled from us, 
Seck her at Rome. 
Death vnawares, with his cold, kind embrace, 
Unhbous'd thy virgin ſoul from her fair biding place. Milton. 
Unnovu'sED. adj. 36; | 
1, Homeleſs ; wanting a houſe, 
Call the creatures, 
Whoſe naked natures live in all the ſpight 
Of wreakful heav'n z whoſe bare, wnbouſed trunks, 


To the confliting elements expos'd, = 7 
Shakeſpeare's Timon. 


Donne, 


Anſwer mere nature, 

2. Having no ſettled habitation, 
But that 1 love the gentle Deſdemona, 

I would not my wnboujed, free condition 

Put into circumſcription and confine. Shakeſpeare's Othello, 

Hear this, 

You wnhous'd, lawleſs, rambling libertines ! Southern, 

Unnov'sELLED., adj, Having not the ſacrament.” 
Thus was 1 {leeping, by a brother's hand, 

Of life, of crown, of queen at once diſpatch'd; 

Cut off even in the bloſſoms of my ſin, 


Unhouſel'd, unanointed, unanell'd. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


ſhame or confuſion, 
Should I of theſe the liberty regard, 
Who freed, as to their ancient patrimony, kk 1 
Unhbumbled, unrepented, unreformed, 3 
Headlong would follow ? Milten's Paradiſe Regained. 
Unuv'rr. adj, Free from harm. 
Of fifteen hundred, eight hundred were ſlain in the field; and 
of the remaining ſeven hundred, two men only came off unburt. 
Bacon's War with Spain. 
I tread more lightly on the ground 
My nimble feet from unburt flow'rs rebound ; 
I walk in air. Dryden's State of Innccence. 
| Supported by thy care, 
Through burning climes I paſs'd unburt, 
And breath'd in tainted air. Addiſon's Spefator, 
The ſtars ſhall fade away; 
But thou ſhalt flouriſh in immortal youth, 
Unhurt, amidſt the war of elements, 
The wreck of matter, and the cruſh of worlds. Addiſon. 
Unnu'sTFUL. adj. Innoxious ; harmleſs ; doing no 
harm, 


You hope the duke will return no more, or you pages 0 me too 


unburtful an oppoſite, bakeſpeare. 
Flames wnhurtful, hovering, dance in air, A e 


Unnu'RTFULLY. adv. Without harm; innoxiouſly. 
We laugh at others as innocently and as wnburtſilly as at our- 
ſelves. | Pope to Swift, 
U"x1CORN, n, / [unicornis, unus and cornu, Latin.] - 
1. - beaſt, whether real or fabulous, that has only one 
orn. dara 
Wert thou the wnicorn, pride and wrath would confound thee. 
8 Shakeſpeart's Timon. 


— 


. -» Unicornt may be betray'd with trees, 

Bears with glaſſes, men with flatterers. Shakeſpeare. 
Nature in cornigerous animals hath placed the horns inverted 
and wnicorn beetles. 
Brown's Pulgar Errours. 
Dioſcorides hath made no 
therefore no ſuch thing in na- 


It is not of conſequence, that becauſe 
mention of anicorns horn, there is 


=_ 


Brown's Vulgar Errouri« 


U N 1 


Some uncut We will allow even among inſeRs, as Choſe nal- 
cornous beetles deſcribed by Muffetus. | run. 
: Will the fierce unicorn thy voice obey, 
Stand at the crib, and feed upon the hay ? 
2, A bird, pr , g 

Of the whicer# bird, the principal marks are theſe ; headed ang 
footed like the dunghill cock, tajled like a gooſe, horned on his 
forehead, with ſome likeneſs as che unicorh is pictured z ſpurred 
on his wings, bigger than a ſwan, | Grew. 

U'niFoRM. adj. [unus and forma. 
1. Keeping its tenour ; ſimilar to itſelf, | 

Though when confuſedly mingled, as in this ſtratum, it may 

put on a face never ſo uniform and alike, yet it is in reality "oy 
different. : 1 Woodward. 

2. Conforming to one rule; acting in the ſame man- 
ner ; agreeing with each other. 

The only doubt is about the manner of their unity, how far 
churches are bound to be uniform in their ceremonies, and what 
way they ought to take for that purpoſe, 81 00KET « 

Creatures of what condition ſoever, though each in different 
manner, yet all with uniform conſent, admire her, as the mother 
of their peace and joy. Hooker. 

Numbers, being neither uniform in their deſigns, nor direct in 
their views, neither could manage nor maintain the your 5 
got. Wiſts 

Uniro'rmrTY. . .. [uniformits, French. ] 
1. Reſemblance to itſelf ; even tenour, 

There is no «uniformity in the deſign of Spenſer; he aims at the 
accompliſhment of no one ation, dens 

Queen Elizabeth was remarkable for that ſteadineſs and wnifor- 
mity which ran through all her actions. A oX 

2. Conformity to one pattern; reſemblance of one to 
another. 


The unity of that viſible body and church of Chriſt, conſiſteth 
in that uniformity which all the ſeveral perſons thereunto belong- 
ing have, by reaſon of that one Lord whoſe ſervants they all pro- 
fels themſelves ; that one faith which they all acknowledge; that 
one baptiſm wherewith they are all initiated. Heoker., 

The great council of Nice ordained that there ſhould be a con- 
fant wniformity in this caſe, | Nelſſone 

U'xiFoRMLY, adv, [from wniform.] 
1. Without variation; in an even tenour. | 

"That faith received from the apoſtles, the church, though diſ- 
perſed throughout the world, doth notwithſtanding keep as ſafe, 
as if it dwelt within the walls of ſome one houſe, and as __ 
hold, as if it had but one only heart and ſoul, ooker. 

The capillamenta of the nerves are each of them ſolid and uni- 
form; and the vibrating motion of the ethereal medium may be 
propagated along them from one end to the other ws bob 4 and 

ithout interruption, Newton's Opticks, 


2. Without diverſity of one from another. 
UniMa"GINABLE, adj, Not to be imagined by the 
fancy; not to be conceived. 
Things to their thought 
So wnimaginable, as hate in heaven. Milton's Paradiſe Lf. 
The ſkilful organiſt plies his grave-fancied deſcant in lofty fugues, 
or the whole ſymphony, with artful and unimaginable touches, 
adorns and graces the well-ſtudied chords of ſome choice com- 
ſer, Milton on Fducation. 
An infinite ſucceſſion of the generations of men, without any 
permanent foundation, is utterly unimaginable. Tillotſon. 
n adv, To a degree not to be ima- 
ined, 5 
Little commiſſures, where they adhere, may not be porous enough 
to be pervious to the unimaginably ſubtle corpuſcles, that make up 
the beams of light, | Boyle 
Uni MITABLE, adj. [inimitable, Fr. inimitabilis, Lat.] 
Not to be imitated, 
Both theſe are wnimitable. Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 
UNn1MMO'RTAL, adj, Not immortal; mortal. 
They betook them ſeveral ways, 


gh Sandyi. 


Both to deſtroy, or wnimmortal make 
All kinds. 9 85 Milton. 
UN1MPA'IRABLE, adj. Not liable to waſte or dimi- 
nution. | | 


If the ſuperior be wnimpairable, it le a ſtrong preſumption that 
the inferiors are likewiſe unimpaired. | Hahewill. 


|[Unimya'treD, adj, Not diminiſhed ; not worn out. 


Yet unimpair d with labours, or with time, | 
Your age but ſeems to a new youth to climb. Dryden. 
If our filver and gold diminiſhes, our publick credit continues 
unimpaired. | Addiſon on the State f the War. 


UnimyLo'reD. adj, Not ſolicited, 
If anſwerable ſtile I can obtain 
Of my celeſtial patroneſs, who deigns 
Her nightly viſitation unimplor'd. 
UniMPO'RTANT. adj. 
1. Not momentous. 
2. Aſſuming no airs of dignity. 
A free, unimportant, natural, eaſy manner; diverting others juſt 
as we diverted ourſelves, ' Popeto Swift. 
UnimyorRTv'NED. adj, Not ſolicited ; not teaſed to 
compliance, EX: port 5 


Milton's Paradiſe Left, 


Who ever ran 
To danger unimportun'd, he was then 

No better than a ſanguine, virtuous man. Donne, 
Un1iMPRO'VABLE. adj, Incapable of melioration. 
UntimyPRO'VABLENESS. #. / [ from unimprovable,} 
uality of not being improvable, 
his muſt be imputed to their ignorance and unimprowableneſs in 
knowledge, being generally without literature, Hammond. 

UnimpRO'vED. adj, 

1. Not made better. 
2. Not made more knowing, 


Not a maſk went unimprov'd away. "PO 
3. Not taught; not meliorated by inſtruction. | 
Young Fortinbraſs, 
Of unimpreved mettle hot and full. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet, 


Shallow, wnimproved intellects are confident pretenders to cer- 
tainty. Glanville, 
UnincrRt ASABLE. adj. Admitting no increaſe. 
That love, which ought to be appropriated to God, reſults 


chlefly from an altogether, or almoſt wnincreaſable elevation and 
vaſtneſy of affection. Boyle, 


UninpreyyesrENT, adj, Partial; leaning to a ſide, 


His —— touching the catholick church was as un indifferent 
c 


as, touching our church, the opinion of them that favour this 
d reformation is. 9 7 


N 1 0 Hooker, 
Uninpu'stR1IOUs, adj. Not diligent; not laborious. 
Pride we cannot think to ſluggiſh or aninduſtricus an agent, as 


not to find out expedients for its purpoſe, Decay of Piuy. 
UninPLAa"mED. adj, Not ſet on fire. EW og 
When weak bodies come to be inflamed, they gather a much 


greater heat than others have un 


ame. : » 
| ONINFLAMMABLE, adj. "Nor capable of 7. 
* 5 
wm 


be but a mixture of phlegm and ſalt, 


t of ſuch concretes may be pretended to 
- Boyle. 


31 Uninro' zun. 


Udet. 


UninTxravirrao, ad, Not broken ; not inter- 


UNI 


Uninyo'nuey, adj. 
1. Untaught z uninſtructed. 


Nor wninform'd ; 
Of nuptial ſanity, and marriage rites. Milton. 
No uninformed minds can repreſent virtue ſo noble to us, that we 
necefſyrily add ſplendour to her, Pope. 
2, Unanimated ; not enlivened, 


UninGk"nuovns, adj}, IIliberal; difingenuous. 

Did men know how to diſtinguiſh between reports and certain- 

tles, this ſtratagem would be as unſkilful as it is wningenuonss 
: way 0 Pity. 
Uninma'BlITABLE, adj, Unfit to be inhabited. 

If there be any place upon earth of that nature that paradiſe 
had, the ſame muſt be found within that ſuppoſed uninhabitable 
burnt zone, or Within the tropicks, - Rakiigh. 

Had not the deep been form'd, that might contain 
All the collected treaſures of the main; 
'The earth had fi o'erwhetm'd with water ſtood, 
To man an wninhabitable floud. Blackmore, 
Uninna'slTABLENESS, 1. /, Incapacity of being 
inhabited. 

Divers radlcated opinions, ſuch as that of the uninbabitableneſs 
of the torrid zone, of the ſolidity of the celeſtial part of the 
world, are generally grown out of requeſt, Boyle. 
NINHA"NMITED, adj. Having no dwelleg. 

The whole iſland is now uninhabited. 

Uninbablied, untill'd, unſown 
Tt lies, and breeds the bleating goat alone. Pope. 
I caſt anchor on the lee-fide of the iſland, which ſeemed to be 
uninhabited, $40ift, 
UNI UAE. adj. Unhurt; ſuffering no harm, 
You may as well ſpread out the unſun'd heaps 
Of miſers' treaſure by an outlaw's den, 
And tell me it is ſafe z as bid me hope 
Danger will let a helpleſs maiden paſs 


N andys . 


Uninjur'd in this wild, ſurrounding waſte. Milton. 
Then in full age, and hoary holineſs, 

Retire, great teacher ! to thy promis'd bliſs 1 

Untouch'd thy tomb, «ninjur'd be thy duſt, 

As thy own fame among the future juſt Prior, 


Uninscri'BED. a. ving no inſcription. 
Make ſacred Charles's tomb for ever known 
' Obſcure the place, and uninſcrib'd the ſtone. 7 
Oh fact accurſt! | Pope. 
Un1nsri'nnD. adj. Not having received any ſuper- 
natural inſtruction or illumination. 
Thus all the truths that men, wwinſpired, are enlightened with, 


came into their minds. Locke. 
My paſtoral muſe her humble tribute brings, 
And yet not wholly wninſpir'd ſhe ſings. Dryden. 


UxinsrRUCTED, adj, Not taught; not helped by 

inſtruction. | 
That fool intrudes, raw in this great affair, 

And wninſtru&ted4 how to ſtem the tide, Dryden. 

It will be a prejudice to none but widows and orphans, and 

others wrinſtructed in the arts and management of more ſkilful 

men. Locke. 

It j4 an unſpeakable bleffing to be born in thoſe parts where wil- 

dom flouriſhes z though there are even in theſe parts ſeveral poor 

 wninflrutted perſons, ddiſon. 

hough we find few among us who profeſs themſelves Anthro- 

pomorphites, yet we may find, among(t the ignorant and wunin- 

- flrufted Chriftians, many of that opinion, : Locke. 


Ux1nsTRu'cTivE. adj, Not conferring any improve- 
ment, : 
| Wero not men of abilities thus communicative, their wiſdom 
would be In a great meaſure uſeleſs, and thelr experience aninflruc. 
tives iſon, 
Uwi T“. adj. Not knowing; not Ckilful ; 
not * any conſciouſneſs, 
We will give you ſleepy drinks, that your ſenſes may be unintel- 
ligent of our inſullicience, Shateſpeart's Winter's Tale. 
The viſible creation is far otherwiſe apprehended by the philoſo- 
phical enqulrer, than the intelligent vulgar, Glanville. 
This concluſion if men allowed of, they would not deftroy ill. 
formed produttions. Ay, but theſe monſters, Let them be ſo; 
what will your drivelling, anintelligent, untractable ay, 3 ? 


Why then to works of nature is affign'd 

An author «niatelligent and blind; 

When ours proceed from choice ? Blackmore, 
The obvious products of wiintel/igent rature. Bentley. 


UninTRLLIGHBILITY, 3. / Quality of not being 
intelligible, 
Credit the wnintelligibility of this union and motion. Glanville, 
If we have truly proved the wnintelligibility of It in all other 
Ways, this argumentation Is undeniable, | Burn, 
UninTt#L11G1nLt, adj. [ inintelligible, Fr.] Not 
ſuch as can be underſtood. | 
The Latin, three hundred years before Tully, was as wnintelli- 
ible in his time, as the Englih and French of the ſame ng are 


now. 
; | Did Thetls 
Theſe arms thus labour'd for her fon preparey 
For that dull ſoul to ſtare with ſcupld eyes, 


On the learn'd wiintelligible prize | Dryden. 
This notion muſt be deſpiſed as harmleſs, unistelllgible enthu- 


ſlaſm. Rogers. 
Uninri'LLipLy, adv. Ina manner not to be un- 
derſtood. | 
Sound de not wainte/ligibly explained by a vibrating motion com- 
munlested to the medium. | Locke. 
To talk of (pecifick differences in nature, without reference to 
general Idea, Is to talk die. Locke. 
UninTR'NTIONAL, ad}, Not defigned ; happening 
without deſign. 
Nefides the dee,’ deficiencies of my ſtyle, I have pur- 
py tranſgtelled the laws of oratory, in making my periods ay 
ung e. 


Uni'nTaRAKatko, adj, Not having interell, 


"The greateſt part of an audience is always waintereſſed, though. 
ſoldom . g * — 
UninNTERMI'TTED., ad, Continued j not interrupted. 
Thie motion of the heavenly bodies ems to be partly continued! 

and winter ruptedy, as that motion of the Art moveable partly in- 
terpolaced and interrupted, Hale Origin of Mankind. 
Uninvanmixap, eg, Not mingled. | 
Unintremin'd with A lou fantatics, 


1 verlty che truth, not poetise. Dawn": Cot Wars 


1. To join in an act; to concur; to act in concert. | 


ö 


UnitnTernvprEDLY. adv. Without interruption. 


UninTRENCHED. adj, Not intrenched. 
Uninve'sT1GABLE. adj, Not to be ſearched out. 


Uninv1i TED. adj. | 
His honeſt triends, at thirſty hour of duſk, 


Come uninvited. Philips. | 
Unjor'nTED, adj. | 
t. Disjoined ; ſeparated. | 

I hear the found of words; their ſenſe the air 
Diffolves unjointed ore it reach my car, Milton's Aponiftes. 


U'nion, n. J. [unio, Latin,] 


Uni"rarous, adj, [unus and pario.] Bringing one at 


U"x180N. adj, [unus and /onus, Lat.] Sounding alone. 


U”Nn180N. 1 


U'niT. . J [unus, unitut, Latin. 


To Un1'TE, v. a, [unitus, Latin.] 


The my propoſed nothing more than to wiite his kingdom in 

one form of worth Clarendon. 
3- To make to adhere. | | 
The perltonmum, which is a dry body, may be wnited with the 
muſculous fleth, Wirjoman's Furgery. 
4. To join. 
In the I-1wful name of marrying, | 

To give our hearts xuited ceremony. Shakeſpeare. 
Charity is of a faſtening and writing nature. Pearſon, 


UNI 


A ſucceflive augmentation wninterruptedly continued, in an ac- 


tual exiſtence of believing, and congregations in all ages unto the 
end of the world, | Pearſon. 


The will thus determined, never lets the underſtanding lay by 
the object; but all the thoughts of the mind, and powers of the 
body, are uninterruptedly employed. Locke. 


It had been cowardice in the Trojans, not to have attempted 
any thing againſt an army that lay unfortifie4 and GD 
ope. 


The number of the works of this viſible world being uninveſti- 


gable by us, afford us a demonſtrative proof of the unlimited ex- 
tent of the Creator's ſkill, Ray. 


Not aſked, 


2, Having no articulation, 
They are all three immoveable or unjurmed, of the thickneſs of 
alittle pin. Grew's Muſeum, 


1. The act of joining two or more, ſo as to make them 
one. 
Adam, from whoſe dear fide 1 boaſt me ſprung, 
And gladly of our union hear thee ſpeak, 
One heart, one ſoul, in both! Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
One kingdom, joy, and union without end. Milton. 
2. Concord; conjunction of mind or intereſts, 

The experience of thoſe profitable emanations from God, moſt 
commonly are the firſt motive of our love; but when we once 
have taſted his goodneſs, we love the ſpring for its own excellency, 
paſſing from conſidering ourſelves, to an union with God, 

Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
3. A pearl. Not in uſe, 


The king ſhall drink to Hamlet's better breath; 
And in the cup an unien ſhall he throw, 

Richer than that which four ſucceſſive kings 
In Denmark's crown have worn. Shakeſpear:'s Hamlet. 
4. [In law.] Union is a combining or conſolidation of 
two churches in one, which is done by the conſent of 
the biſhop, the patron, and incumbent. And this is 
perly called an union! but there are two other 
orts, as when one church is made ſubje& to the other, 
and when one man is made prelate of both, and when 
a a conventual is made cathedral. Touching union in 
the firſt ſignification, there was a ſtatute, an. 37 Hen, 
VIII. chap. 21. that it ſhould be lawful in two 
churches, whereof the value of the one is not above 
ſix pounds in the king's books, of the firlt fruits, 
and not above one mile diſtant from the other. Union 
in this ſignification is perſonal, and that is for the 
life of the incumbent; or real, that is, perpetual, 
whoſoever is incumbent. Convel, 


a birth, | 
Others make good the paucity of their breed with the duration 
of their days, whereof there want not examples in animals unipa-: 
ou. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Sounds intermix'd with voice 

Choral, or un ſon. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

1. A ſtring that has the ſame ſound with another. | 

When moved matter meets with any thing like that from which 

it received its primary impreſs, it will in like manner move it, as, 

in muſical ſtrings tuned wniſons. Glanville, 

2. A * unvaried note. ö 

oft was the nation's ſenſe, nor could be found, 

While a long, ſolemn unſen went round. Pope 
Diverlify'd ' midſt ane of chime, : 

Freer than air, yet manacled with —__ Harte. 


One ; the leaſt 

number ; or the root of numbers. | 
It any atom ſhould be moved mechanically, without attraction, 
"tis above a hundred million millions odds to an writ, that it would 
not ſtrike upon any other atom, but glide through an empty inter- 
val without cond. | Bentley. 


Watts 


. 
1 


Units are the integral parts of any large number. 


1. To join two or more into one. | 
The force which wont in two to be diſperſed, 
In one alone right hand he now unter. Spenſer. 
| Whatever truths | 
Redeem'd from error, or from ignorance, | 
Thin in thelr authors, like rich veins of ore, | 
Your works wnite, and (til! diſcover more. 
A propoſition for waiting both kingdoms was begun. 
2. To make to * 


a Dryden. 
Swift 0 


I. t the ground of the pleture be well united with colours of a 
friendly nature, Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
5. To join in intereſt, | 
Unto their aſſembly mine honour be not thou vit. Genefis4 

To Uni'rk, v. u. | 


1 


It you will now wnite in your complaints, 

And torce them with a conſtancy, the cardinal | 

Cannot Rand under them, Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 

2. To coaleſce; to be cemented; to be conſolidated. 
3. To grow into one. 

Uni'TzDLY, ae. With union; ſo as to join. 

The eyes, which are of a watry nature, ought ts be much painted, 

and u, on their lower parts z but boldly touched above by the 


— 


light and WB Þryden's Dafreſuoy. 
Uni'TsR., . % The, perſon or thing that unites. 

Suppoſe an «nitey of a middle conſtitution, that ſhould ke 

of ſome of the qualities of both, ille, 


UNni"TION, , [aunion, Fr. from unite.) The act ot 
power of a z coalition. A word 
proper, but little uſed. | 

As long as any different ſubſtance keeps off the xnition, hope not 
to cure a Wound.  Wiſemen's Sargery 

U'niTivs. a, [from axite.] Having the power of 
uniring. | 


rupted. i 
Thy conſtant quiet Ale my ful brea(t 
With unmlg joy, ee ge reſts R | 
Govunments fo Ulvided among themielves in matters of tell 
gion, matatila — ny union and correlpondence, that no 
one of tow u. for \nvading the rights of another, 0. 
8 A Iafenfibly, and leave the eye a vaſt, wninreys * 
* v itch in (operfichl wounds 1; . = 

9 ID Tharp's Sargery 

| 10 


| 


U'xiTY, ». /. {anitas, Latin.) 
1. The ſtate of being one. 
A ee 3 introduced lurality of 804: ; and 4, 60 
the profeſſion of the unity part of the ſ ade 
minate the 1 from them. Trovotum, that Gould Aen. 
e production of one being the deſtructi 
though they generate, they — not; and ww. l 
multiply, who do not tranſcend an unity. 
Man is to beget 
Like of his likez his image multiply'q ; 
8 . 1 1 _ requires | 
ollateral love, and deareſt amity. Milton's Paradi 
Whatever we can conſider as one thi aal Lof, 
ſtanding the idea of unity. Mint, laat: l. to the Under. 
2. Concord; conjunction. a. 
That which you hear, you 'll ſwear 
You ſee, there is ſuch unity in the proofs, Sbal 
Nor can we call thoſe many, who endeavour to keep the 4 es 
the ſpirit in the bond of peace. By this, ſaid our Saviour, - 
all men know that ye are my diſciples, if ye have love one to 
other; and this is the unity of charity, re 
Take unity then out of the world, and it diffolves into u cal 
We, of all Chriſtians, ought to promote unity among * * 
and others. a Spratt's 8 
3. Agreement; uniformity. ; f 
To the avoiding of diſſenſion, It availeth much, that there be 
amongſt them an unity, as well in ceremonies as in doQrine, Hooks 
4. Principle of dramatick writing, by which the tenour 


of the ftory, and propriety of repreſentation. ; 
CO * propriety pretentation, is pre. 


The unities of time, place, and action, are exactly obſerved, | 
Dryden Preface to All 
Although in poetry it he abſolutely —_ that 9 
time, place, and action ſhould be thoroughly underſtood, there! 
ſill ſomething more eſſential, that elevates and aſtoniſhes the fancy, 


5. [In law.) 3 
nity of poſſeſſion is a joint poſſeſſion of two rights b i 
For example, I take a leaſe a land from one ok 1 ng 
afterwards I buy the fee-ſimple. This is an unity of poſſeſſion. 
whereby the leaſe is extinguiſhed ; by reaſon that I, who had before 
the occupation only for my rent, am become lord of the ſame and 
am to pay my rent to none. ; Cowe, 

Unyju"vGED. adj. Not judicially determined. 
Cauſes unjudg'd diſgrace the loaded file, 
And ſleeping laws the king's neglect revile. 
Unive'rSAL. adj. [wniver/alis, Latin. ] 
1. General; extending to all. 
All ſorrowed : if all the worid could have ſeen 't, the woe had 
been wniver/al. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tal, 
Appetite, an univerſal wolf, 
So doubly ſeconded with will and power, 
Muſt make perforce an univerſal prey, 
And laſt eat up itſelf. bakeſpeare's Troilus and Creſide, 
Divine laws and precepts Gmply and formally moral, are yniver. 
ſal, in reſpect of perſons, and ia regard of their perpetual obliga- 
tion. Wiite. 
his excellent epiſtle, though, in the front of it, it bears a par. 
ticular inſcription, yet in the drift of it is wnjverſal, as deſigning to 
28 = mankind of the neceſſity of ſeeking for happinets in 
e goſpel. 


o ſubject can be of uyiver/al, hardly can it be of general con- 


cern. | 8 Reynolds, 
2. Total; whole. | 
From harmony, from heav'nly harmony, 
This _ frame began. | 
3. Not particular; compriſing all particulars, 
3 From things particular 

She doth abſtract the univerſal kinds. Daviez, 

An univerſal was the object of imagination, and there was no ſuch 

thing in reality. Arbuthnot and Pope, 

Unive'r8AL. 2. J The whole; the general ſyſtem of 
the univerſe. Not in uſe. | 

To what end had the angel been ſet to keep the entrance into 


ammeng, 
nother z al. 
not be ſaig w 
Brew:., 


Pricr, 


| paradiſe after Adam's expulſion, if tho wniver/a/ had been paradiſe? 


Raleigh's Hiſtory of the World, 
Plato calleth God the cauſe and original, che nature and reaſa 
of the univerſal. Raleigh, 


UnivgeRSA'LITY. #. / [uni verſalitat, ſchool Latin.] 
Not particularity; generality ;- extenſion to the 
This catholiciſm, or ſecond affection of the church, conſiſteth 
generally in univerſality, as embracing all forts of perſons, as to be 
diſſeminated through all nations, as comprehending all ages, as con. 
taining all neceſſary and ſaving truths, as obliging all conditions of 
men to all kind of obedience, as curing all diſeaſes, and planting ul 
graces in the ſouls of men. Pasa. 
This catalogue of fin is but of fin under a limitation; an un 
werſality of fin under a certain kind; that is, of all ſins of dire 
_ erſonal commiſſion. _ FR _ 
The univerſality of the deluge I infiſt upon; and that marine 
dies are _ in all parts of the world, ED | Wedward, 
A ſpecial concluſion cannot be inferred from a moral cuniverſa» 
liry, nor always from a phyfical one; though it may be always g. 


ferred from an wniverſatity that is metaphyſical. Watt 
He might have ſeen It in an inſtance or two; and he miſtook 
accident for univerſality, R. 


Uxive"RSALLY. adv, [from univerſal.) Throughout 
the whole; without exception. 5 

Thoſe offences which are breaches of ſupernatural laws, vio 
in general that principle of reaſon, which willeth univerſally to fl 
from evil. Hale. 
There beſt beheld, where univerſally admir'd. Mila. 

What he borrows from the antlents, he repiys with oy of hi 
| own, in coin as good, and as univerſally valuable. Jau. 
This inſtitution of charity - Ichools univerſally prevailed, 4: 


UNIVERS B. 1. /. 12 Fr. univerſum, Lat.] Tit 
general ſyſtem of things. 
Creeping murmur, and the poring dark, 


Fills the wide veſſol of the wniverſc. Shaldj at 


God here fums up all into man ; the whole into a part art 

werſe into an individual, Sous 
Father of heav'n ! 

Whoſe word call'd out this univerſe to birth, Bros 


Univs"R81TY. #. J [univer/itas, Latin.) A —— 
where all the arts and faculties are taught and ſtud! 0 
While I play the good huſband at home, my ſon and N 
ſpend all at the wniverſitys Shakeſpeare's Taming of e, 
In the treatiſes alſo of place between eccleſiaſtical digit iba 
degrees of the univerſities, Luch reaſons. and authorities ad 4 
monly uſed as may be applied likewiſe to temporal dignities. . —_ 
The univerſitier, eſpecially Aberdeen, flouriſhed under 1 11 
cellent ſcholars, and very learned men. 1” 
Uni'vocat. adj. [univecus, Latin.] 
1. Having. one meaning. 
Unions words are ſuch as ſignify but one idea, Or bat vet 
of thing : equivocal words are ſuch as Ggnify two or more d , 
ideas, or different ſorts of objeRts. * 
2. Certain; regular; purſuing always one — n 


: . gent unte 
This conceit makes putreſaQive 8 correſpan 


That can be nothing elfe but the #nitive way of religion, which 
confiftrof the contemplation and love of God, Nervis. 


TAY 
ſeminal productions j and conceiver nequivocal effeQs, 1 
| cal conformity unto the efficient. Ge 


UNE 


Un1'v0CALLY. adv.. [from ani. 
In one term ; in one ſenſe, | 
os is fin uncl diſtinguiſhed into venial and mortal, if the 
venial de not ſin ? 
in any created nature, that can bear any perfect reſemblance of the 
jacomprehenſible perfection of the divine nature; very being itſelf 
does not predicate wnivecally touching God, and any created being, 
intellect, ant willy a2 we auribure ein te hin. Hale 
2. In one tenour. g 
All creatures are uni vocally by parents of their own 
kind z there ie no ſuch thing as ſpontaneous generation. 


vous. adj, Not not cheerful, 
what —_— rifng 2 drooping world, 
Lifts her pale eye wyoyous. Thomſon's Winter. 
Unyu'sT. adj. [injuſte, Fr. injuftus, Lat.] Iniquitous 
contrary ta equity ; contrary to juſtice, It is uſed 
both of perſons and 


I ſhould ow x 
— * againſt the good and loyal, 
ng them for wealth. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
The Piercies, ö 

Finding his uſurpation moſt unjuſt, 
Endeavour'd my advancement to the throne, Shakeſpeare. 
He that is unjaſt in the leaſt, is wnjuft alſo in much. Luke, xvl. 
Succeeding kings' juſt recovery of their right from unjuſt uſur- 


pations and extortians, ſhall never be prejudiced by any act of | 


ine. Ki Charles. 
yy Th' unjuſt the juſt hath ſlain. * Milton. 


He who was lo wnjuft as to do his brother an injury, will ſcarce 

be ſo juſt to condemn himſelf for it. Locle. 

Unjv'sTITIABLE. adj, Not to be defended ; not to 
| be juſtified. 

If theſe reproaches, which aim only at oſtentation of wit, be ſo 

prjuſlifiable, what ſhall we ſay to thoſe that are drawn, that are 

founded in malice ? | Government of the Tongue. 

If we could look into effects, we might pronounce boldly : but 

for a man to give his opinion of what he ſees but in part, is an un- 

juſtifiable piece of raſhneſs. Addiſon. 

In a juſt and honourable war we engaged; not out of ambition, 

or any other unjuftifioble motive, but for the defence of all that was 

dear to us. Atterbury. 

UwJv“sTITIABLEN BSS. . // The quality of not be- 

ing juſtiflable. 

e wiſhed them to conſider of the illegality of all thoſe commiſ- 

fions, and of the unjuſlifiableneſs of all the proceedings which had 

been by virtue of them, | Clarendon, 


When it is unlawful upon the unjuſtifiableneſs of the ground, we 
 finin it till we put an end to it. Ketthwell, 


Unjv'sTIFIABLY, adv. In a manner not to be de- 


Uxzu'srLY, adv. In a manner contrary to right. 
If aught againſt my lite 


country ſought of thee, it ſought unjuſtly, Milton, 
Whom, but for voting peace, the Greeks purſue, 
Accus'd e then unjuſtly New, Denham, 
Your choler does unjuſtly riſe, 
To ſee your friends purſue your enemies. Dryden. 
Moderation the one fade very juſtly ditowns, and the other as 
unjuſtly pretends to. Swift. 
Vacs MPT. adj. Not combed. Obſolete. 


Thenot, to that I choſe thou doſt me tempt z 
Rut ah! too well I wot my humble vaine, 
And how my chimes been rugged and wnkewpt. 
To Un uNEZL. v. 4. 
1. To drive from his hole. | 
Search, ſeek, find out, I warrant we ll unkennel the fox. Let 
ame ſtop this way firſt, So, now uncape. Shakeſpeare. 
I warrant you, colonel, we Il wnkennel him. Dryden. 
2. To rauſe from its ſecrecy or retreat, 
8 | If his occult guilt 
Do not itſelf unkennel in one ſpeech 
It is a damned ghoſt that we have ſeen. 


Spenſer. 


Sbeleſpeare. 
UxxETN T. adj. [un and ken, to know.] Unknown. 
. Obſolete, 
Ga, little boak, thyſelf preſent, 
As child whoſe parent is wnkent, 
To bim, that is the preſident ) 
„ Of nobleneſs and ghivalrie. Spenſer. | 
UnxB8E'PT. ad). | 


1. Not kept; not retained. 
2. Unobſerved 3 unabeyed. | 
Many things kept generally heretofore, are now in like fort ge- 
nerall unkept, and aboliſhed, every where. Hooker, 
Unxtr xD. adj. Not favourable ; not benevolent, 
* Tt] In nature there 's no blemiſh but the mind; 
None can be call'd deform'd, but the unkind. Shakeſpeare. 
1 1 2 noble mind 3 
wax poor, when givers prove unkind, | e. 
To er 7 ſeems a little dali j and ſays, der be! 
againſt ge his empire. Loabe. 
A real joy I never knew, 
| Till I believ'd thy paſſion true; 
A real grief I nder can find, 
Till thou prov'ſt perjur'd or wrkind. 
Or, if they ſerve you, ſerve you difinclin'd, 
And, in their height of kindneſs, are unkind. 
Unx1'nDLY. adj. [un and kind.] 
1. Unnatural ; contrary to nature, 
| They, with their filthineſs, | 
Polluted this ſame gentle ſoil long time, | 
That their own mother loath'd their beaſtlineſs, 
And gan abhor her brogd's wnkiadly crime, 
All were they born of her own native ſlime. Spenſer» 
nant ; unfavourable. 
The goddeſs, that in rural ſhrine 
Dwell'ſt here with Pan, ar $ylvan, by bleſt ſong 
Forbidding every bleak, unkindly fog 
To touch the proſperqus growth of this tall wood, Milton. 
NXI'NDLY, adv, 
t. Without kindneſs ; without affection. 
The herd, unkindly wile, 
Or chaces him from thence, or from him flies. 
| If we wntindly part, 
Wi got the poor fond creature break her heart? 
1. Contrarily to nature. 
All works of nature, 
Abortive, monſtrous, or antindly mix'd, | en. 
Unx1'noxz3s, 1. ,. [from wkind.] Malignity ; ill- 
will; want of s econ. A | 
e no wnkindny/; of his haſty words. keſpeare. 
1 ** Ar. biet all 2 ſhould have quenched 
ve, ha mpediment in the current, eit more 
er $ ' Mor fir 


2. 


Denbam. 
Dryden. 


nt and unruly. Meaſure. 

Aﬀer their return, the duke executed the ſame authority In con- 

ferring all favours, and in revenging himſelf upon thoſe who had 

' Wanifeſted any « towards him. Clarqnden. 
Eve— At one who loves, and ſome wnkindneſe meets, 

I 2 auſtere compoſure, mon — 5 Milton. 

riſt, who was the onl perſog do [ An,, 

finds an — 1 | South's Sermons, 


Hall. | 
it were too great preſumption to think, that there is any thing | 


father or 


2. Not cultivated by labour. 


| To Unxr'x6, v. a. To deprive of royalty. 
| . God ſave king Henry, unking'd Richard ſays, 
And fend him many years of Tonſhine days! 
It takes the force of law : how then, my lord! 
If as they would unting my father now, 
To make you way. | Houtbern, 
Unx1'sszD: adj. Not kiſſed. | 
Foul words are bur foul wind, and foul wind is but foul breath, 
and foul breath. is noiſome ; therefore 1 will depart uni. 
: Shakeſpeare's Much Ado. 
J. [oncle, French.) The brother of a 
mother. See UncLx, 
The Engliſh power is near, led on by Malcolm, 
His uncle Siward, and the good Macduff. Shakeſpeare. 
Give me good fame, ye pow'rs! and make me jult 3 
Thus much the rogue to public ears will truſt: 


In private then When wilt thou, mighty Jove! 
My wealthy uncle from this world remove ? 


Unxni'cnTLY, adj. Unbecoming a knight. 


U'nxrr. u. 


Dryden. 


a little before night, near an old ill-favoured caſtle, the place where 
1 perceived they meant to perform their unknightly errand. Sidney. 
To Unxn1'T, v. a. 
1. To unweave; to ſeparate. 


Would he had continued to his country 
As he began, and not wnknit himſelf 


The noble knot he made ! Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
2. To open. 


nknit that threat'ning, unkind brow, | 
And dart not ſcornful glances from thoſe eyes. Shakeſpeare. 
, by 
To Unxno'w. v.a. To ceaſe to know. 
It 's already known ; 
Oh! can you keep it from yourſelves, unlnoto it? 


Smith, 
Unxno'wasBtLt. adj. Not to be known. 
Diſtinguiſh well between knowables and unknozwablers Watts. 
Unxno'wing. 14 
1. Ignorant ; not knowing: with of, 
Let me ſpeak to th' yet uninawving world, 
How theſe things came about. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


Though unknowying perſons may accuſe others, yet can they never 
the more abſolve themſelves. | q Decay of Piety. 
_ Uninowing I prepar'd thy bridal bed; 
With empty hopes of happy iſſue fed. 
Unknowing he requires it z and when known, 
He thinks it his; and values it, tis gone. 


Dryden. 


Dryden, 
His hounds, wnknowing of his change, puiſue : 
The chace, and their miſtaken maiter flew. Dryden. 
Proteus, mounting from the hoary deep, 
Surveys his charge, T deceit. Pe. 
2. Not practiſed ; not qualified. 


So Lybian huntſmen, on ſome ſandy plain, 
From ſhady coverts rous'd, the lion chace: 
The kingly beaſt roars out with loud diſdain, 


And —_ moves, untnoving to give place. Dryden, 
Theſe were they, whoſe ſouls the furies ſteel'd, 
And curs'd with hearts unknowing how to yield, Pope. 


Unxno'winoLy, adv. Ignorantly ; without know- 
ledge. | GOA 
The beauty I behq}d has ſtruek me dead: 
Unknoxwingly the ſtrikes, and kills by chance. Dryden. 
They are like the Syrians, who were firſt (mitten with blindneſs, 


and wnknoqwingly led out of their way, into the capital of their me- 
my's country. 


Addiſoni Freebolder. 
Uxx NOW. adj. f | 
1. Not known, 
Tis not unlaston to 
How much I have diſabled my eſtate. Shakeſpeare. 


Many are the trees of Gad, that grow 
In Paradiſe, and various, yet unknown 
Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, 


Here may I always on this downy graſs, 


3. To put bat. Uſed 
Shakeſpeare. | 


2. Not pacified j not ſtilled ; not ſuppreſſed. 


With ſix hours hard riding through wild places, I overgot them | 


UNE. 


of a veſſel, . : 
We landed at Tyre; for there the ſhip was 


Ur“ ib. adj; 

1. Not placed; not fixed. | 2 i 
Wnatſoever we do behold now in this preſent world, it was in- 

wrapped within the bowels of divine mercy, written in the book of 


eternal wiſdom, and held in the hands of omnipotent power, the fir 
foundations of the world being as yet unlaid. Hooker» 


to intarde her burden: 
Afts, xxl, Js 


No evil thing that walks by night, 
Blue, meagre hag, or ſtubborn wn/aid ghoſt, 
Hath hurtful pow'r o'er true virginity. 
UNLAME NTED. adj, Not deplared: 2 
After ſix years ſpent in outward opulency, and Inward murmur 
that it was not greater, he died unlamented by any. Me 

Thus unlamanted paſs the proud away, 

The pride of fools, and pageant of a day. 

To UnLA'TCH, v. 4. 


Milton. 


Pope. 
To open by liſting up the latch. 
My worthy wite 
The door .unlatch'd;* and, with repeated calls, 
Invites her former lord within my walls. Dryden. 
Unt.a'wevl. adj, Contrary to law ; not permitted 
by the law. 
Before I be convict by courſe of law, 
To threaten me with death is moſt an/azoful. Shakeſpeanes 
It is an wrlazvful thing for a Jew to come unto one of another 
nation. Acti, x. a8. 
Shew me when it is aur duty, and when kn/awful, to take theſs 
courſes, by ſome general rule of a perpetual, never-failing * 


Dryden. 


The ſecret ceremonies I conceal, 
Uncouth, perhaps «n/a! to reveal. 
Unta'wevLLY. adv. 


1. In a manner contrary to law or right. 
He that gains all that he can lawfully this year, next year will 
be tempted to gain ſomething wlarofilly. Taylors 
2. Illegitimately; not by marriage. 
1 had rather my brother die by the law, than my ſon ſhopld be 
unla te. fully born. Shakeſpeare. 
Give me your opinion, what part I, being un/awfully burn, may 
claim of the man's affection who begot me. Addiſon. 
UNLAWFULNESS, . / 


1. Contrariety to law ; ſtate of being not permitted. 
It thoſe alledged teſtimonies of ſcripture did indeed concern the 
matter to ſuch eife& as was pretended, that which they ſhould infer 
were unlgwfpulngſ:. 5 
The original reafon of the un/awſulneſs of lying is, that it car- 
ries with it an act of injuſtice, and a violation of the right of 
him to whom we were obliged to ſignify our minds. outbe 
2. Illegitimacy. 


To UnLE&'ARN. v. 42. To forget, or diſuſe, what has 
been learned. 


Antiſthenes, being aſked of one, what learning was moſt ne- 
ceſſary for man's lite ? anſwered, To unlaaru that which is naught. 


Bacon. 

This were to imply, that all books in being ſhould be deſtroyed 3 
und that all the age ſhould take new pains to unlearn thoſe habits 
which have coſt them ſo much labour. Holder. 
The government of the tongue is a piece of morality which 
ſober nature dictates, which yet our greateſt ſcholars haye waltarit 


Decay of P icty» 
Some cyders have by art, or age, wnlearn'd . 
Their genuine reliſh, and of ſundry wines 
Aſſum d the flavour. Philips. 


What they thus learned from him in ane Ways they did gt un- 
learn _ in another, Hite bury» 
Aw 


cked man is not only obliged to learn to do well, but un- 
karn his former life, * | Rogers. 


UN LEARN EBD. adj. | 
1, Ignorant ; not informed; not inſtructed. 
This ſalected piece, which you tranſlate, 


Unhnoxon, unſeen, my cafy minutes paſs! 
If any chance has hither brought the name 
Of Palamedes, not «nknozwn to fame, 
Accus'd and ſentene'd for pretended crimes. 
Though inceſt is indeed a deadly crime, 
You are not guilty, ſince unknown twas done, 
And, known, had been abhorr'd. Dryden's Don Seboſtion. 
At fear of death, that ſaddens all 
With terror round, can reaſon hold her throne 3 
x Deſpiſe the known, nor tremble at th' unknown P Pope. 
2. Greater than is imagined. ö 
Ihe planting of hemp and flax would be an unknozwn advantage to 
the kingdom. l | Bacon, 
3- Not having cohabitation, 
I am yet 
Unknown to woman z never was forſworn. Shakeſpeare. 
4+ Without communication, | | 
At a little inn, the man of the houſe, formerly a ſervant in the 
family, co do honour to his old maſter, had, unknown to Sir Royer, 


: 
on. 


To us. 
Roſcommey.' 


Dryden. 


put him up in a ſign- poſt. 
UNLa'BoOuURED. adj. 
I, Not ? uced by labour. 6 
nlaboured harveſts ſhall the fields adorn, 


And clufter'd grapes ſhall bluſh on ev'ry thorn, Dryden, 


Not eaſtern monarchs, on their nuptial day, 
In dazzling gold and purple ſhine ſo gay, 
As the bright natives of th' un/ahbour'd field, 
Unvers'd in ſpinning, and in looms unſkill'd. 
3. Spontaneous ; voluntary, 
Their charms, if charms they have, the truth ſupplies, 
Ang from the theme unlabour d beautics riſe, Ticksl, 
To UNLA'CE, v. a. 


Blackmore. 


| 1. To looſe any thing faſtened with firings. 


He could not endure fo cruel caſe, 
Zut thought his arms to leave, and helmet to unlace. Spenſer, 
A little river roll'd, 
By which there ſat a knight with helm u/⁴c d, 
Hiraſelf refreſhing with the liquid cold. Spenſer, 
The helmet from my brow unlac'd. Pops's Odyſſey. 
2. To looſe a woman's dreſs. | 
Can I forget, when they in priſon placing her, 
Wich ſwelling heart, in ſpite, and due diſdainfulneſs, 
She lay for dead, till I help'd with «nlacing her ? 
Unliacs yourſelf, for that harmonious chime 
Tells me from you, that now it is bed - time. 
3- To diveſt of ornaments, | 
8 unlace ow? eee | 
And ſpend opigion name 
Of a night-brawler, Shateſpcare's Othello. 
To Unia Ds, v. 4. 1 
1. To remove from the veſſel which carries. 
He 's a fooliſh ſeaman, 
That, when his ſhip is ſinking, will not 
Unlade his hopes into bottom. 
2. To exonerate that which carries. 
"The vent tous merchant, who defign'd for far, 
And touches on our hoſpitible ſhore, 
Charm'd wiah the ſplendour of this northern ſtar, 


Sidney. 


Donne. 


Dezbam. 


She duc d, ſhe wept, ſhe low'd 1 wer al he ce f 
And aith endo ken w tax the god. 52. | 


5 Iball here unlade Pian, and depart a0 more. ' Dryden, 


Foretells your ſtudies may communicate, 
From darker diale& of a ſtrange land, 


Wiſdom that here th' unlearn'd ſhall underſtand. Davengnts 
And by ſueceſſion of unlearned times, 


As bards began, ſo monks rung on the chimes. Reſcommon · 
Some at the bar with ſubtilty defend + 
The cauſe of an unlearned, noble friend. Dryden. 


Though unlrarned men well enough underſtood the words white 
and black; yet there were philoſophers found, who had ſubtlety 
enough to prove that white was black. | Locle. 

2. Not gained by ſtudy; not known. 

They learn mete words, or ſuch things chiefly as were better 
unlearned. L Milton on Education. 

3. Not ſuitable to a learned man. | 

I will prove-thoſe verſes to be very wnlearned, neither ſavouring 
of poetry, wit, or invention, Sbaleſpeare. 

UnLE"ARNBDLY. adv. Ignorantly ; groſsly. 

He, in his epiſtle, plainly affirmeth, they think unlearnedly 
who are of another belief. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

UnTETAVEN ED. adj. Not fermented z not mixed with 
fermenting matter. | 

They baked unleavened cakes of the dough, for it was not 
leavencd. xodus, il. 39+ 

Unite 18UREDNESS. =, 7 Buſineſs; want of time; 
want of leiſure. Not in uſe. 

My eſſay touching the ſcripture having been written partly in 
England, partly in another kingdom, it were ſtrange if there did 
not appear much unevenneſs, and if it did not betray che wnlciſured- 
neſs of the wandering author. Boyle, 


UnLz'ss. conjunt?, Except; if not; ſuppoſing that 
not. 


Let us not ſay, we keep the commandments of the one, when 


we break the commandments of the other 1 for, unleſs we obſerve 
both, we obey neither. 


Hooker. 
1 gh, I look on Sylvia in the day, 
$ no day for me to look upon. Shakeſpearee 
What hidden — * I ee 
Unleſs the ſtrentth of Reay u, it you mean that? Milton. 
For ſure I am, uni; 1 win in arms, 
To ſtand excluded from Emilla's charms ; 
Nor can my ſtrength avail, unleſs by thee 
Epdu'd with force 1 gain the victory. . Dryden. 
| The commendation of adverſaries is the reate? triumph of a 
writer, becauſe it never comes unleſs exroited. Dryden. 
No poet ever (ſweetly ſung, | 
Unleſs he were, like Phabus, young; 
Nor ever nymph inſpir'd to rhyme, 
, Unleſs, like Venus, in her prime. Swift. 
UNnL8 50ND» adj. Not taught. 


, > mn ed. of ne 
8 an wolefſen'd girl, unſchool'd, unprattis'd 
Happy in this, bs not yet lo old 3 p 
But | may learn, $ ( 
Unit'TTERED. 4%. Unlearned; untaught, 
When the apoſtles of our Lord were grdained to alter the laws 


of heathenith religion, St. Paul excepted, the reſt were ynſchyvled 
and wnlcttered men. 


Fes 


Hcoler. 
Such as the jocund flute, or gameſome pipe 
Stirs up among the looſe, unletter'd binde, 
Who thank N amals, Miltog. 
Th' woletter'd Chriſtian, who believes in groſs, 
| Pods on to heav'n, and ne'er is at a loſs, Drydens 


UxLikKVELLED, 


| 


ty 
| 
| 
| 


1. Having no bounds ; having no limits. 


UNL 


UnTITVEII ID. adj, Not laid even. | 
All wnievell'd the gay garden lies, Tickel. 
Unicyipinous, adj, Not liſtful ; pure from car- 
nality. | 
In thoſe hearts 
Love wnlibidinous reign'd j nor jealouſy 
Was underſtood, the injur'd lover's hell. : Milton. 
UnLi'cunskb, adj), Having no regular permiſſion, 
Aſk what boldneſs brought him hither | 
Unlicenjeds Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
Warn the thoughtleſs, ſelf-confiding train, | 
No more, wnlicen'd, thus to brave the main, "2x 
Unt1"cxspn. adj. Shapelels; not formed: from the 


opinion that the beur licks her young to ſhape. 
Shape my legs of an unequal ſize, 

To dilpraportion me in every part, 

Like to a chaos, or une, bear-whelp, Shakeſpeare. 
Thoſe unlicke bear-whelps, Donne, 
The bloody bear, an independent beaſt, 

Lyle to form, in groans her hate ex preſt. Dryden. 
Un11'GHTED. adj, Not kindled ; not ſet on fire. 

There lay a log un/ighted on the earth: 

For th' unborn chief the fatal ſiſters came, 


And rais'd it up, and toſy'd it on the flame. Dryden. 
The ſacred wond, which on the altar lay, 
Untouch'd, uniighted glowss Prior. 


UnLi'@HhTsoMR. adj, Dark ; gloomy ; wanting light. 
Firit the lun, 
A mighty ſphere | he frame, unlightſome firſt, 
"Though uf withereal mould. 
DUNI. adj. 


1. Diſimilar ; having no reſemblance, 

Where Cales are o wnlike as theirs and ours, I ſee not how that 
wh'ch they did ſhould induce, much leſs inforce us to the ſame 
practice. ; Hooker, 

So the twins humours, in our Terence, are 
Unlike; this harth and rude, that ſmouth and falr. Denham. 
Unlike the nicenets of our modern dames 5 | 
Atteeted nymphs, with new affected names. Dryden. 
Our iden, whiltt we are awake, ſucceed one another not much 


Milton. 


write the (images in the infide of a Janthorn, Locke. 
$»me the dilgrac'd, and ſome With honours crown'd 3 
Vile luccellry equal merits found. | Pope. 


2. Improbable ; unlikely; not likely, 
Mae not impolſible that which but ſeems ute. Shakeſpeare. 
What befel the empire of Aln.aigne were not unlike to betal to 
Spain, if it ſhould bieak, Bacon, 


Ux1.1Ktytlinood.} , / [from unlikely.) Improba- 
Unitkstingss. { bility, 

The work way carried on, amidſt all the wnlikeliboods and diſ- 
cuuraging cirrumftances imaginable; the builders holding the 
fword in one hand, to detend the trowel warking with the ys 99:4 

outÞ, 

There are degrees herein, from the very neighbourkood of de- 
non ation, quite down to Improbability and wnlikelineſs, even to 
the confines of impoſſibility, - ; Locke, 

UNLIKELY. 4%. 
1. Improbable ; not ſuch as can be reaſonably ex- 
pete , 8 
Avery wilikely envy the hath ſtumbled upon. Sidney. 
2. Not promiüng any particular event, 

Efets ate miraculous and ſtrange, when they grow by wnlitely 

means. . | > Hooker, 
; My advice and actions both have met 
Succeſs in things ey. Denham's Sopby. 

This collection we thought not only «n/ikely to reach the future, 

but unworthy of the preſent age, Swift, 
Unity, adv. Improbably. 

The pleaſures we are to enjoy in that converſation, not unlikely 

may proceed from the diſcoveries each ſhall communicate to an- 


other, of God and nature. Pope, 
VE e 1. // Diſſimilitude ; want of reſem- 
ance. 


Imitation pleaſes, becauſe it affords matter for enquiring into 
the trith or fallhood of imitation, by comparing its likeneſs or 
wilitengls with the original, Dryden, 


Untreue. 4%. Admitting no bounds, 
Ne tells us tis unlimited and wrlimitabe Locle. 
Untimitun, 4%. 


$0 wnlimited is our impotence to fecompente or repay God's di. 
leetion, that it tetters our very. wiſhes, Boyle, 
It iy fome pleafure to a finite underſtandir.ey to view unlimited 
exeellencies, which have no buunds, though it caynot comprehend 
them. | Tillotſon, 
2. Undefined ; not bounded by proper exceptions, 
With grots and popular capacities, nothing doth more. prevail 
than cee generalitien, becauſe of their plainneſs at the firſt 
Gylit; nothing lets, with men of exact judgment, becauſe ſuch 
rules are not tate to be tinted over far. Hooker, 
3. Uucontined ; not reſtrained. 
All the eile that can proceed from an untied tongue, and an 
unguarded, wild will, we put upon the accounts of drunken= 


mn! 92 , Ta lors 
Auribe not unto Cod ſuch an wna/iritcd exerciſe of mercy, ay 
way detto hls quitice, - Ragers, 


{Inibands atv countelled not to truſt too much to their wives? 
owning the dot. ins of tt conjugal fidelity, Arbutbwe, 


Uxiiuirenniy, adv. Boundleſsly ; without bounds; 
| Van aleribe too wilimitedly to the force of a good meanings 
te thank chat it is able to bear the refs of whattoever commil- 
ans they hall lay upon i. Decay of Piety, 
Cena, 44, Not coming in the order of ſuc- 
cellion. 
They put a barren weptet in my gripe, 
They to be wreach'd with an ue band, 
N. ton of move ſuee oedinge Shakgjpeare'st Macbeth, 
To UN tik. 4 1 i | 
ses, 4.4, Vo untwilt; to open, 
: About his neck 
wen ad gilded take had wreath'd itfelt'; 
Wo with her load, nimble in threats, approach'd 
Tv opoiing of his mouth dot luddenly 
Sd beſprare. 


wortig Orlando it % itielt. 
Urte. . Unmelted ; undidolved, 
Thee Rare, e i lamps remained in the melted matter 
Wink MV 1% by girly Bvating In it like cakes of ice in a river, 
; a Acdijon on Italy, 
de No Ab. v. 4. 
1. To viburden ; to exonerate ; to free from load. 
Like an ate, whole back with ingots bows, 
Thou bear ft thy heavy riches but a journey, 
Aud death awoadeth thee, N e Mere fer Mea lure, 
V ain man, torbear, Gees 9 thy ind] = 
Vorget thy hapes, and give thy tears tv wind, Creech, 
Lome ,. the 194 (ils branches tun. Pope. 
2. To put off any thing burdenſome. 
To you duke Humphry mutt ase bis grief, 
N ov can my tongue 
To Uses. e. 
1. lo open what 1+ mut with a lock. 


SUD. 
my heart's groat burthen. Shak. 


UNM 


She ſprings a light, J 
Unlocks the door, and, ent'ring out of breath, | 


The dying ſaw, and inſtruments of death. Dryden. 
2. To _ in general. 1 | 
urſe, my perſon, my extremeſt means, WS 
Lie al Panbect'd At ebe Shakeſp. Merch. Venice. 
I yielded, and wnlock'd her all my heart, | 
Who, with a grain of manhood well reſolv'd, i 
Might eaſily have ſhook off all her ſnares, Milton. 
Sand is an advantage to cold clays, in that it warms them, and 
unlocks their binding qualities. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
A lixivium of quick-lime unlocks the ſalts that are entangled in 
the viſcid juices of ſome ſcorbutick perſons, Arbuthbnot. 
Thy foreſts, Windſor! and thy green retreats 
Invite my lays. Bt preſent, ſylvan maids | 
Unlock your iprings, and open all your ſhades, Pope. 


Un1o"cxeD. adj, Not faſtened with a lock. 


5 . TENG . 4 for | adj, Unexpected; not foreſeen, 


Yet perhaps had their number prevalled, if the king of Pontus 


p 


had not come — to their ſuecour. Sidney. 
How much unhcok'd for is this expedition! Shakeſpeare. 
G God, 1 pray him 


That none of you may live your natural age, 
But by ſome wnlcok'd accident cut off. Shakeſpeare. 
Whatſoever is new is wun/ooked for ; and ever it mends tome, and 
pares others. Bacon, 
From that high * to what relapſe 
Unlooked for are we tall'n Paradiſe Regained. 
Your aftairs I have recommended to the king, but with un- 
looked ſucceſ i. Denham. 
Nor fame I light, nor for her favours call; 
She comes unl2ok'd for, if ſhe comes at all. Pope. 
To UxLoo'sE. v. a. To looſe. A word perhaps bar- 
barous and ungrammatical, the particle prefixed im- 
pl ying negation ; ſo that to wnloo/e, is properly 70 
ind. * : | 
Vorl, un/ooſe your long impriſon'd thoughts, 
And let thy tongue be equal with thy heart, 
'The weak, wanton Cupid 
Shall from your neck unleeſe his am'rous fold; 
And, like a dew-drop from the lion's mane, | 
Be ſhook to air, Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Creſſida. 
Turn him to any cauſe of policy; 
The gordian knot of it he will un/coſe, | 
Familiar as his garter, Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
It reſted in you, | 
T' unlogſe this tied- up juſtice when you pleas d. Shakeſp. 
The latchet of his ſhoes I am not worthy to ſtoop dawn and 
unlooſe, Mark, i. 7. 
He that ſhould ſpend all his time in tying inextricable knots, 


Shakeſpeare. 


them, would be thought not much to have ſerved his generation, 
Decay of Piety. 
To UnLoo'ss. v. 1. To fall in pieces; to looſe all 
union and connexion, 
Without this virtue, the publick union muſt unlcoſe 3 the 
ſtrength decay; and the pleaſure grow faint, Collier. 
Un10'S$ABLE., ad, [A word rarely uſed.] Not to 


be loſt. | | 
Whatever may be aid of the unleſable mobility of atoms, yet 
divers parts of matter may compole bodies that need no other 
cement to unite them, than the juxta poſition and reſting together 
of their parts, whereby the air, and other fluids that might diſſi- 
pate them, are excluded, : Boyle. 


Un1o'veD. adj, Not loved, 

As love does not always reflect itſelf, Zelmane, though reaſon 
there way to love Palladiug, yet could not ever perſuade her heart 
to yield with that pain to Palladius, as they feel, that feel unloved 
love. _ Sidney. | 

What though I be not fortunate 


create love. 

The old man, growing only in age and affeRion, followed his 
ſuit with all means of unhonelt ſervants, large promiſes, and each 
thing elſe that might help to countervail his own . 

f 1aney. 
Unto'vsry. adj, That cannot excite love. There 
ſeems by this word generally more intended than 
barely negation, See UNLOVELINESs. 


UnLo'vinc. adj, Unkind; not fond. 
Thou, bleſt with a goodly ſon, 
Didſt yield conſent to diſinherit him 
Which argu'd thee a moſt wnloving father, Shakeſpeare. 


Untvu"cxily, adv. Unfortunately ; by ill luck, 
Things have fallen out ſo wn{uckily, 
That we have had no time to move our daughter. Shakeſp. 
An ant dropt wnluckily into the water, I Eftrange. 
A fox wnluckily croffing the road, drew off a confiderable de- 
tachment. | | Addiſon's Freebolder. 
UnLu'cky. adj, | 
1. Unfortunate ; 88 unhappineſs. This word 
is T uſed of accidents ſlightly vexatious. 
ou may make an experiment often, without meeting with any 
of thoſe a. bes accidents which make ſuch experiments miſcarry. 
: Boyle. 
2. Uahappy ; miſerable; ſubje& to frequent misfor- 
tunes. | 
Then ſhall I you recount a rueful caſe, 
Said he z the which with this unlucky eye 
I late beheld, 
3. Slightly miſchievous; miſchievouſly waggiſh. 
His friendſhip is counterfeit, ſeldome to truit ; 
His doings wrluckie, and ever unjuſt, - Tiffer. 
Why, cries an ur{uety wag, a leſs bag might have ſerved, L'&/tr. 
Theie was a lad, th' wnluckieft of his crew, | 
Was ſtill contriving ſomething bad, but new. _ King. 
4. Ill-omen'd ; inauſpicious. | 
When 1 appear, ſee you avoid the place, 
And haunt me not with that wniucky face. Dryden. 


UnLu'srrovs. adj, Wanting ſplendour; wanting 
luſtre, | — 
Should I join gripes with hands 
Made hard with hourly falſhood, as with labour; 
Then glad myſelf with peeping in an eye, £4 
Bate and uren ns the (moaky light Braves | 
"That 's fed with ſtinking tallow, Shakeſpeare. 


To UnLu'rs. v. 4. To ſeparate veſſels cloſed with 
ee cement, eh | 
ur antimony thus handled, affordeth us an ounce of ſulphur, of 
ſo ſulphureous a ſmell, that, upon the wa/uting the vellily, ic inteed 
the room with a ſcarce (upportableNink. Boyles. 
UNMA'Dk, 44. | D | 
1. Not = formed 3; not created, 
ou waſt begot in Demogorgon's hall 
And faw'ſt the — of the world . 
Then might'& thou tear thy hair, 
And fall upon the ground as I do now, 


[ 


| we teen ber beet het cleſet, e forth papers Sac. 
6 


Taking the meaturt of an ud grave. 


only to baffle the induſtry of thoſe that ſhould attempt to wnlcoſe | 


But miſerable moſt, to love wnlew'd |! a+. mag | 
He was generally un/owed, as a proud and ſupercilious perſon. 


| 2 Clarendon. | 
Unro'veliness..n. /. Unamiableneſs ; inability to 


Spenſer, | 


J UnMa'sK. v. a. 


| Spenſer 2. To ſtrip of any diſguiſe, 


2. Deprived of form or qualities. | 
The firſt earth was perfectly unmade a taken 
and framed a- new. F 2 mY Np | 
3. Omitted to be made. ſtory, 
You may the world of more defects upbraid | 
That other works by nature are unmadez : I 
That ſhe did never at her own expence 
A palace rear, : 38 4 
Un uA IMR D. adj. Not deprived of any eſſential lere. 
An interpreter ſhould give his author entire and unma 5 
diction and the verſification only are his proper province, * the. 
Pope's Pre f 
UnMA'kABLB. adj, Not poſſible to be . en 
If the principles ot bodies are unalterable, they are alſo umm. 
able by any but a divine power, ” Grew's Con 15 
To UNNUAK E. v a; To deprive of former qualities 
before cee. To deprive of form or being 
They 'ye made themſelves, and their fitneſy now ; 


Does unmake you. Shak 
God does not make or unmake things, to aye peare's Ma FM 


| Burnet's Th 
Empire ! thou poor and deſpicable thing, 77 of the Kart, 

When ſuch as theſe make, or unmake a king. D 
Bring this guide of the light within to the trial z God _ 

makes the prophet, does not_wnmake the man, : Lock 
To UnMa'N. v. 4. a 
1. To deprive of the conſtituent qualities of a human 

being, as reaſon, 

What, quite unmann'd in folly? Shakeſprare 

Groſs errors unman, and ſtrip them of the n = 
ſon and ſober diſcourſe, 7 Boy 
2. To emaſculate, k 


3. To break into irreſolution ; to deject. 
Her clamours pierce the Trojans“ ears, 
Unman their courage, and augment their fears, Dryden 
Ulyſſes veil'd his penſive head x 
Again unmann'd, a ſhower of ſorrows ſhed, Pope, 
UNxnMA"NAGEABLE, adj, 
1, Not manageable; not eaſily governed, | 
They 'I judge every thing by models of their own, and thus are 
rendered wnmanageable by any authority but that of abſolute domi. 
nion. N Glanvill, 
None can be concluded unmanageable by the milder methods of 
government, till they have been thoroughly tried upon him; and 
if they will not prevail, we make no excuſes for the obſtinate, Locke, 
2. Not eaſily wielded. 
UNnNMA'NAGED. a | 
1. Not broken by horſemanſhip. 
Like colts, or unmanaged horſes, we ſtart at dead bones and life. 
leſs blocks. Taylor's Rule of Living Hol, 
2. Not tutored ; not educated. - | 
Savage princes flaſh out ſometimes into an irregular greatneſs of 
thought, and betray, in their actions, an unguided force, and un. 
managed virtue. Felton on the Claſſic, 
UNnMA'NLIKE, wy” TI 
UnMaA'NLY. Je 
1. Unbecoming a human being. * 
It is ſtrange to ſee the unmaniike cruelty of mankind, who, not 
content with their tyrannous ambition, to have brought the others? 
virtuous patience under them, think their maſterhood nothi 
without doing injury to them, Sidney. 
Where the act is unmanly, or the expectation contradictlous to 
the attributes of God, our hopes we ought never to entertain. 


Colli inf D 
2. Unſuitable to a man; effeminate. ier againſt Deſpair, 


By the greatneſs of the cry, it was the voice of man; though it 
was a very unmanlike voice, ſo to cry, | Siduy 
New cuſtoms, 

Though never ſo ridiculous, ES 
Nay, let them be unmanly, yet are follow'd. 
This is in thee a nature but affected; 

A poor unmanly melancholy, ſprung 


LI 
7 


Shakeſpeares 


From change of fortune. i Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
My ſervitude, ig noble, 
Unmanly, ignominious, infamous. Milton's Agoniſtes. 


Unmanly dread invades the French aſtony'd, 
And freight their uſeleſs arms they quit. 

Think not thy friend can ever feel the ſoft ; 
Unmanly warmth and tenderneſs of love, ; . 


UnMma"nNERED. adj, Rude; brutal; uncivil. 
You have a ſlanderous, beaftly, unwaſh'd tongue 
In your rude mouth, and ſayouring yourſelf, J 
Unmanner'd lord. | Ben Jonſon's Catiline. 

If your barking dog diſturb her eaſe, | 
Th' unmanner'd malefactor is arraign'd. Dryden's Juvenal. 
UnMmA"NNERLINESS. 1. /. Breach of civility ; ill be- 


haviour. 3 
A ſort of unmannerlineſs is apt to grow up with young people, if 

not early reſtrained ; and that is a forwardneſs to interrupt oth 

ſpeaking, | Locke en Education. 


UNMA"NNERLY. adj, IIl-bred; not civil; not com- 
plaiſant. | 
JW Pg as 
were unmanneriy to u out, 
And not to kiſs Sh 1 Shakeſpeare's Henry Vlll. 
He call'd them untaught knaves, unmannerly, 
To bring a ſlovenly, unhandſome corſe 
Betwixt the wind and his nobility. Shakeſpeare's _ IV. 
He will prove the weeping philoſopher when he grows old, be- 
ing ſo full of unmannerly ſadneſs In his youth. Shakeſpearte 
Bare-faccd ribaldry is both unmannerly in itſelf, and fulſome to 
the reader; Dada. 
A divine dares hardly ſhew his perſon among fine gentlemen ; or, 
If he fall into ſuch company, he is in continual apprehenſion that 
ſome pert man of pleaſure ſhould break an unmanner/y jeſt, and ren- 
der him ridiculous, 8255 Swiſh, 
UnMA"NNERLY. adv, Uncivilly. 
Forgive me, 
; If I have us'd myſelf unmannerly. 


Unmanu'RED, adj, Not cultivated, 
The land, 
In antique times, was ſavage wilderneſs 3 _ 
Unpeopled, anmanur d, unprov'd, unprais'd, Spenſer. 


UNMARKED. adj, Not obſerved ; not regarded. 

1 got a time, unmarked by any, to ſteal away, I cared not whi- 

ther, to 1 might eſcape them. Sideq . 
This place unmar ld, though oft I walk'd the green, 

In all my progreſs I had never ſeen, D 

Entring at the gate, conceal'd in clouds, 

He mix'd, unmark'd, among the buſy throng, 

Borne by the tide, and paſs'd unſeen along. 9 

Unmarld, unhonout d at a monarch's gate. e. 


- 


UNA ANI D. adj, Having no huſband, or no wilt. 
 "Uamarricd men are beſt friends, beſt maſters, beſt ſervants, 

not always beſt ſubjeCts, for they are light to run away» Bacon 

Huſbands and wives, boys and wnmarry'd maidse | 


Philips, 


* 


Shokeſpeart- 


1. To ſtrip of a maſk. 


With full cups they bad unma/t'd his foul. Ro _ 
Though in Greek or Latin they amuſe us, yet a ne 
maſk them, whereby the cheat is dranſparent. Gi 75 


| ol. uche. 


= 


Ux ur LKED, ac. Not milked. 


UNM 


Ma'sK. v. # To put off the maſk, 
Te Us My huſband bids me; — 1 will «nmaſt. 
This is that face was worth the looking * p 
KD. adj. | ; open to the view. 
vun 0,1 am 4 learn a 1 Nin's art; 
My kindneſs and my hate unmaſf d I wear, 
For friends to truſt, and enemies to fear. 


dri adj. 
ubdued. 1 
. The feetor is unmaſterable by the natural heat of man; not to he 

dulgified by concoction, beyond unſavoury condition. 


Sha 


| Dryden. 
Unconquerable ; not to be 


UnMA'STERED. adj, 
1. Not ſubdued. © 
2, Not conquerable. | 
| Weigh what loſs your honour may ſuſtain, if you 
Or loſe your heart, or your chaſte treaſure open 
To his unmaſter'd importunity. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
He cannot his unmaſter'd grief ſuſtain, 
But yields to rage, to madneſs and diſdain. Dryden. 
UnMa"TCHABLE. adj. Unparalleled; unequalled. 
The ſoul of Chriſt, that ſaw in this life the face of God, was, 
through ſo viſible preſence of Deity, filled with all manner of graces 
and virtues in that unmatebable degree of perfection; for which, 
of him we read it written, that God with the oil of gladneſs 
anointed him. Hooker. 
England breeds very valiant creatures; their maſtiffs are of un- 
matchable courage. | Sbakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Un uA TED. adj, Matchleſs; having no match, or 
equal, 
1 That glorious day, which two ſuch navies ſaw, 
As each, unmatch'd, might to the world give law; 
Neptune, yet doubtful whom he ſhould obey, 
Held to them both the trident of the ſea, _ Dryden. 
Un ur ANN OG. adj. Expreſſing no meaning; having 
no meaning. | 
With round, unmeaning face, 
UnME"ANT. adj, Not intended, 
The flying ſpear was after Ilus ſent : 
But Rhætus happen'd on a death unmeant. © Dryden. 
UNnME"ASURABLE. adj, Boundleſs ; unbounded. 
Common mother ! thou 
Whoſe womb unmeaſurable, and infinite breaſt 
Teems and feeds all. Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
You preſerved the luſtre of that noble family, which the anmea- 
9 profuſion of anceſtors had eclipſed. Sift, 
NME"ASURED. ad). 
1. Immenſe ; infinite, 
Does the ſun dread th' Imaginary ſign, 
Nor farther yet in liquid ether roll, 
Till he has gain'd ſome unfrequented place, 
Loſt to the world, in vaſt, unmeaſur'd ſpace ? 
2. Not meaſured ; plentiful beyond meaſure. 
; From him all perfect good, unmeaſur'd out, deſcends. Ailt, 
Unws DDLED with, adj. Not touched; not altered. 
The flood-gate is opened and cloſed for ſix days, continuing 
other ten days unmeddled with. Carew, 
Unuezp1TATED. adj. Not formed by previous thought. 
Neither various ſtyle, | 
au holy rapture, wanted they, to praiſe 
Their Maker, in fit trains pronounc'd, or ſung | 
Unmeditatcd. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
Unmz'tT. adj, Not fit; not proper; not worthy. 
Madam was young, unmect the rule of ſway. Spenſer, 


1 am wunmeet z 
Shakeſpeare, 


Pope. 


Blackmore. 


For I cannot flatter thee in pride, 
O my father! 
Prove you that any man with me convers'd 
At hours unmeet, refuſe me, hate me. 
Alack! my hand is ſworn 

Ne'er to pluck thee from thy thorn 

Vow, alack l for youth unmect, 

Youth fo apt to pluck a ſweet, 

Its fellowſhip unmeet for thee, 
Good reaſon was thou freely ſhould'ſt diſlike. 
That muſe deſires the laſt, the loweſt place, 

Who, though unmeet, yet touch'd the trembling ſtring 


Shakeſpeare, 


| Shoheſpeare. 
Milton. 


For the fair fame of Anne. Prior. 
UnmELLowED. adj. Not fully ripened. 
| His years but young, but his experience old; 
His head wnmellow'd, but bis judgment ripe, Shakeſpeare, 


UnmME'LTED. adj, Undiſſolved by heat. 
Snow on Etna does unmelted lie, 
Whence rowling flames and ſcatter'd cinders fly. 
Unme"NnTIONED. adj, Not told; not named. 

They left not any error in government wnmentioned or unpre ſſed, 
with the ſharpeſt and moſt pathetical expreſſions. Clarendon, 
| Oh let me here fink down 

Into my grave, unmention d and unmourn'd ! Southern, 
UnmE RCHANTABLE, adj. Unſaleable ; not vendible, 

They feed on ſalt, unmerchanteble pilchard. Carew, 
Unme'RCIFUL., adi. | | 
1. Cruel; ſevere; inclement. 

For the humbling of this wamercifu! pride in the eagle, provi- 

gence has found out a way. L'Eflrange. 

'The plcaſant luſtre of Gums delights children at firſt ; but when 

experience has convinced them, by the exquiſite pain it has put 
them to, how cruel and wnmerciful it is, they are afraid to 3 it. 

; ocke, 

Whatſoever doctrine repreſents God as unjuſt and unmerciful, 
eannot be from God, becauſe it ſubverts the very Een of re- 

| gers. 


Waller. 


ligion. 
2. Uncodfclongble ; exorbitant. | 
Not only the peace of the honeſt, unwriting ſubject was daily 
moleſted, but unmerciſul demands were made of his applauſe. Pope, 
Unamg*rRcIFULLY., adv. Without mercy ; without 
tenderneſs. | | 
A little warm fellow fell moſt wnmercifully upon his Gallick ma- 
zeſty, Addiſon. 
Unut'rcriFurniss. . / Inclemency ; cruelty ; want 
of tenderneſs. | 
Conlider the rules of friendſhip, leſt juſtice turn into unmerciful- 
nels, | aylors Rule of Living Hely. 
NME"RITABLE. adj, Having no deſert. Not in ule. 
Your love deferves my thanks; but my deſert, 
Urmeritable, ſhuns your high requeſt, Shakeſpeare. 
Unms"riTBD. adj. Not deſerved; not obtained other- 
wiſe than by favour, 
This day, in whom all nations ſhall be bleſt, 
Favour unmerited by me, who ſought 


Forbidden knowledge by forbiddth means. Milton. 
A tOttering pinnacle «xmerited greatneſs is. Gow. of Tongue, 
Uxmr aiTkDNESS. . /. State of being undeſerved. 


As to the freeneſs or unmeritedneſs of God's love; we need but 
conſider, that we ſo little could at firſt deſerve his love, that he 
loyed us even before we had a being. Boyle. 


The ewes ſtill folded with diſtended thighs, 
Unmilt'd, lay bleating in diſtreſaful cries, 
| NDED, adj, Not heeded ; not regarded. 


He was 
A poor, wiminded outlaw, ſneaking home; 


Pope. 
Una We 


1 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. | 


U N M 
He after 1 
= ſeduc'd, 


Unn1'nvevi, adj, Not heedful ; not regardful ; 
negligent ; inattentive. 


unminded, ſlunle 
a Milton. 


Worldly wights in place 
Leave off their work, «nmindful of this law, | 
tai 8 
all let you ſe t not i i 
my = 5. OO am not unmindful of the things you 


ne! Boyle, 
Who now enjoys thee, credulous, all gold; 


Who always vacant, always amiable, 
Hopes thee z of flattering gales 
Unmind ul, 


Milton. 
Unmindful of the crown that virtue gives, 
After this mortal change, to her true ſervants, 
Amonglit the enthroned gods on ſainted ſeats. Milton. 


He, not unmindful of his uſual art, 
Firſt in diſſembled fire attempts to part; 
Then roaring beaſts he tries, Dryden's Virgil. 
When thoſe who diſlike the conſtitution, are ſo very zealous in 
their offers for the ſervice of their country, they are not wholly un- 
mindful of their party, or themſelves, Sevift. 
To Unm1'nGLE. v. a. To ſeparate things mixed. 
It will unmingle the wine from the water; the wine aſcending, 
and the water deſcending, Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
UnMI"NGLEABLE, adj, Not ſuſceptive of mixture. 
Not uſed. 
The ſulphur of the concrete lofes by the fermentation, the pro- 
perty of oil being unmingleable with water. Beyle, 
he unmingleable liquors retain their diſtinA ſurfaces, Boyle, 
Unmi'nGLED. adj, Pure; not vitiated by any thing 
mingled, 
As eaſy may'ſt thou fall 
A drop of water in the breaking gulph, 
And take unmingled thence your drop again, 


Without addition or diminiſhing, Shat-ſprare, 
Springs on high hills are pure and unmingled. Bacon. 
His cup is full of pure and unmingled loriuw. Tayler, 

Veſſels of unming/ed wine, 
Mellifluous, undecaying, and divine. Pepe. 


Unm1'ky, adj, Not fouled with dirt. 
Paſs, with ſafe, unmiry feet, 
Where the rais'd pavement leads athwart the ſtreet. 
UnmM1"TIGATED. adj, Not ſoftened. 
With publick n uncovered ſlander, unmitigated rancour. 
Shakeſpeare's Much Ade. 
UN MT xp. adj. Not e ge. with any ching; pure; 
Unm1'xT, { not corrupted by additions. | 
| Thy commandment all alone ſhall live 
Within the book and volume of my brain, 
Urmix'd with baſer matter. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


It exhibits a mixture of new conceits and old; whereas the in- 


ſtauration gives the new, unmixed otherwiſe than with ſome little 
aſperſion of the old. 


| Gay. 


Together out they fly, 
. Inſeparable now, the truth and lie: 
And this or that wamixt no mortal ear ſhall find. 
Unmo'antp. adj, Not lamented. 
Fatherleſs diſtreſs was left unmoan'd ;. 


Pope, 


Your widow dolours likewiſe be unwept. Shakeſpeare, 
[UN MOST. adj, Not wet. 
Volatile Hermes, fluid and unmoiſ}, : 
Mounts on the wings of air. Philips. 


Unmo1'sTENED, adj. Not made wet. 
The incident light that meets with a graſſer liquor, will have its 
beams more or leſs interruptedly reflected, than they would be if 
the body had been unmoiſtened. Boyle, 


UnmoLE'sTED. adj, Free from diſturbance ; free 
from external troubles, 
Cleopatra was read o'er, 
While Scot, and Wake, and twenty more, 
That teach one to deny one's felt, 
Stood unmaleſted on the ſhelf. Prior. 
The fowls of the air, and the beaſts of the field, are ſupplied 


with every thing, unmolefted by hopes or fears. Rogers, 
Fate on my ſhore each unmoleſted ſwain 
Shall tend the flacks, or reap the bearded grain» Pope, 


To Unmo'on, v. a. 


1. To looſe from land, by taking up the anchors. 
We with the riſing morn our thips wnmoor'd, 
And brought our captives and our ſtores aboard, 
2. Prior ſeems to have taken it for caſting anchor. 
Soon as the Britiſh ſhips unmoor, | 
And jolly long-boat rows to ſhore. 
UnmMo'RALIZED. adj, Untutored by morality, 
This is cenſured as the mark of a diſſolute and unmoraliz'd 


Pope, 


Prior, 


temper. No ris 
UnMmo'RTGAGED, adj, Not mortgaged. 
Is there one God unſworn to my deſtruction? 
The leaſt unmortgag d hope? for, if there be, 
Methinks I cannot fall. ___ Dryden's All for Love. 


This he has repeated ſo often, that at preſent there js ſcarce a 
ſingle gabel unmortgaged. Addiſon on Italy. 


Unmo'rkTiFiED, adj, Not ſubdued by forrow and 
ſeverities. | 

If our conſcience reproach us with unmortificd fin, our hope is 
the hope of an hypocrite, Rogers. 
UnmMo'vEaBLE. adj, Such as cannot be removed or 

altered. IS 

Wherein conſiſt the preciſe and unmeucable boundaries of that 
ſpecies, Locke, 
Unmo'vep. adj. 


1, Not put out of one pes into another, 
ipers that do fly 
The light, oft under u-mov'd falls do lie, May's Virgil, 
Nor winds, nor winter's rage o0'erthrows 
His bulky body, but uzmov'd he grows, Dryden, 
Cheſs-men ſtanding on the ſame ſquares of the cheſs- board, 
we ſay they are all in the ſame place, or unmoved ; though, perhaps, 
the cheſs-board hath bcen carried out of one room into __ 
cette. 
2. Not changed in reſolution. 
Among innumerable falſe, unrov'd, 
Unſhaken, unſeduc'd, 
3. Not affected; not touched with any paſſion. 
Cxſar, the world's great maſter and his own, 
Unmm'd, ſuperior ſtill in every ſtate, 
And ſcarce deteſted in his country's fate. 
4. Unaltered by paſſion. 
| I meant to meet 
My fate with face unmov'd, and eyes unwet. 
Unmo'vinG. adj. 
1. Having no motion. 
The celeſtial bodies, without impulſe, had continued unactive, 
unmoving heaps of matter. _ _ Cheyne's Philoſophical Principles, 
2. Having no power to raiſe the paſſions ; unaffec- 


Milten, 


Pope, 


Dryden, 


My father gave him welcome to the ſhore, Shakeſpeare, 


ing. 


Bacon. 
Thy conſtant quiet fills my peaceful breaſt 
With wnmix'd joy, uninterrupted reſt, Reſcommon. | 
What is glory but the blaze of tame, 
The people's praile, if always praiſe unmixe ? Milton, 
Thy Arethuſan ſtream remains unſoil'd; 
Unmixt with foreign filth, and undefil'd. Dryden. 


EO 
To Untmo'urb. v. a. To change as to the form, 


Its reg ＋ ; ' 

The viſage quite transforms of him that drinks, 

And the inglorious likeneſs of a beaſt Y 

Fixes inſtead, unmon/ding reaſon's mintage, 

Character'd in the face. q 
Unmo'urntp. adj, Not lamented ; not deplored. 

| O let me here fink down 

Into my grave unmention'd and unmeurn d. Southern. 

To Unmu'FFLE. v. a, To put off a covering from 
the face. 


Unmuſſe, ye faint ſtars! and thou, fair moon, 
That wont'ſt to love the traveller's benizon, 
Stoop thy pale viſage through an amber cloud, 
And difinherit chaos, that reigns __ : 
In double night, of darkneſs and of ſhades. Miltone 
Uxmu'siCaL. adj, Not harmonious ; not pleaſing by 
ſound, 


Let argument bear no wnmuſical ſound, 
Nor jars interpole, ſacred friendſhip to grieve. Ben Jonſon. 
One man's ambition wants ſatisfaction, another's avarice, a 
third's ſpleen 3 and this diſcord makes up the very unica / har- 


mony of our murmurs. Decay'oef Picty« 
„ Unmvu'zzLt. v.a. To looſe from a muzzle. 
Now unmuzzle your wiſdom. | Sbakeſf care. 


Have you not ſet mine honour at the ſtake, 
And baited it with all th' unmuzzled thoughts : 
Thy tyrannous heart can think? =—Shakeſp. Txvelfth Nights 
Unna'MED. adi. Not 1 ; 
Author ot evil, unknown till thy revolt, 
Unnam'd in heav'n. 5 Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
Ux NATURAL. adj. 


1. Contrary to the laws of nature; 


contrary to the 
common inſtinQs, 
Her offence 
Muſt be of ſuch unnatural degree, 
That monſters it. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
People of weak. heads on the one hand, and vile affections on 
the other, have made an wnratural divorce between being wiſe and 
good, Glanwille's Scepſis. 
'Tis irreverent and unnatural, to ſcoff at the infirmities of old 
age. | L Fftrange. 
2. Acting without the affections implanted by nature. 
Rome, whoſe gratitude . 
Tow'rds her deſerving children is enroll'd 
In Jove's own book, like an unnatural dam, 
Should now eat up her own, Shakeſpeare's Coriolanuss 
If the tyrant were, | 
To a ſon ſo noble, fo unnatural, 
What will he be to us? Denham's Sophy. 
3. Forced; not agreeable to the real ſtate of perſons 
or things ; not repreſenting nature. . 
They admire only glittering trifles, that in a ſerious poem are 
nauſeous, becauſe 4. are unnatural. Would any man, who is 
ready to die for love, deſcribe his paſſion like Narciffus * Dryden. 
In an heroic poem, two kinds of thoughts are carefully to be 
avoided ; the firit, are ſuch as are affected and wnnatural; the ſe- 
cond, ſuch as are mean and vulgar. 5 Addiſon. 
UnNna"TURALLY. adv. In oppoſition to nature. 
All the world have been frighted with an apparition of their own 
fancy, or they have molt unnaturally conſpired to cozen themielves, 
Tillatſons 
Contrariety to nature. 


UNNATVURALN ES. 1 
od of nature doth never teach unna- 


The God which is the 
turalneſs, 5 "x 
UnNna'viGABLE, adj, Not to be paſſed by veſlels, 
not to be navigated. | 

| ' Pindar's unnewvigable ſong 

Like a ſwift ſtream from mountains pours along. 

Some who the depths of eloquence have tound, 
In that unnavigable ſtream were drown'd. 
Let wit her fails, her oars let wiſdom lend; 
The helm let politick experience guide: 
Yet ceaſe to hope thy ſhort-liv'd bark ſhall ride 
Down ſpreading fate's unnawigable tide. Prion, 
The Indian ſeas were believed to be unnawigables Arlutbnet. 
UNNECESSARILY, adv. Without neceſlity ; without 
need ; needleſsly. | | 

Jo abrogate, without conſtraint of harm thereby ariſing, had 
been to alter unneceſſarily, in their judgment, the antient received 
cuſtom of the whote church. ; Hooker, 

'Tis highly imprudent in the greateſt of men, unnecgſſarily to 
provoke the meaneſt, L' Eftrange. 

'Thele words come in without any connexion with the, ſtory, and 
conſequently unncce{arilys Broome. 

UNnNE"CESSARINESS. u. / Needleſſneſs. 

Theſe are ſugh extremes as afford no middle for induſtry to exiſt, 
hope being equally out- dated by the deſperateneſs or unnec{arineſs of 
an undertaking, : Deca of 3. 

UNNECESSARY. adj, Needleſs ; not wanted; uſeleſs. 

The doing of things unneceſſary, is many times the cauſe why 
the moſt necellary are not done. : Hooker, 

Thou whoreſon zed; thou unneceſſary letter, Shakeſpeare. 

Let brave ſpirits, fitted for command by fea or land, not be laid 


Cowley o 
Dryden. 


by as perſons wnnecary for the time. Bacon, 
Lay that unneceſſary fear aſide 3 
Mine be the care new pcople to provide, Dryden. 


Unnecyſary coinage, as well as unneceſſary revival of words, runs 
into affectation; a fault to be avoided on either hand, Dryden. 
They did not only ſhun perſecution, but affirmed that it was un- 
as. for their followers to bear their religion through ſuch fiery 
trials, | Addiſcn. 
Unne1r'GHBOURLY. ad}, Not kind; not ſuitable to 
the duties of a neighbour. | 
Parnaſſus is but a barren mountain, and its inhabitants make it 
more ſo by their unneighbourly deportment. Garth. 
UxxsiGHBOURLY. adv. In a manner not ſuitable to a 
neighbour ; with malevolence ; with mutual miſchief. 
Theſe two Chriſtian armies might combine 
The blood of malice in a vein of league, 
And not to ſpend it ſo umneighbourly, Shakeſpeare. 
UnNxErvaTte. adj. Weak; feeble. A bad word. 
Scaliger calls them fine and lively in Muſazus ; but abject, un- 
nerwate, and unharmonious in Homer. Broome. 
To UNNERVE. v. a. To weaken; to enfeeble. 
The precepts are often ſo minute aud full of circumſtances, that 


they weaken and wnncrwve his verſe. Addiſon. 
UnNnz'rvED, adj, Weak; feeble, 
 Pyrrbus at Priam drives, in rage ſtrikes wide; 
But with the whiff and wind of his fell ſword 
; The unnew'd father falls. Shateſpeare's Hamlet, 
UnnEe'TH. 


Low. [This is from un and eað, Saxon, 
UxXI“TUrs. eaſy; and ought therefore to be writ- 


ten uncalh.] Scarcely ; hardly; not without diffi. 
culty. Obſolete, 
Diggon, I am ſo Riffe and ſtanke, 
That unn I may ſtand any more 
And how the weſtern wind bloweth ſore, 
Beating the wither'd leaf from the tree. 
A ſhepherd's boy, 
When winter's waſteful light was almoſt ſpent, 
Led forth his flocke, that had been long ypent;z _ 
So faint they waxe, and feeble in the fold, 
T hat now wnnetbes their feet could em uphold. 


3K 


Spenſer, 


| $S enſer. 
3 


UNO 


Unxd'nLs. adj, Mean; ignominious; ignoble. 


I have oftended reputation; 
A moſt unnoble ſwerving. 
Unno'rup, adj, 
1, Not obſerved ; not regarded: not heeded, 
They may jeſt, 
"Till their own ſcorn return to them wnnoteds 
He drew his ſeat familiar to her fide, 
Far from the ſuitor train, a brutal crowd ; 
Where the fice gueſt anne’ might relate, 
If haply conicious of his tather's fate, 
2. Not honoured, 
A ſhameful fate now hides my hopeleſs head, 
Unwept, unnted, and for ever dead. Pope's Odyſſey. 
Unnu"MnyRrkD, ag), Innumerable, 
The ſkies are. painted with wnnumber'd parks; 
They are all fire, and every one doth ſhine, Shakeſpeare, 
Our bodies ure but the anvils of pain and diſeaſes, and our minds 


Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatras 


Shakeſpeare, 


Pope. 


the hives of unnumbered cares and paſſions. Raleigh. 
Of various forms, unnumber'd ſpectres, more 
Centaurs, and double ſhapes, beſiege the door. Dryden. 
Pitchy and dark the night ſometimes appears; 
Our joy and wonder ſometimes ſhe excites, 
With ſtars wnnumber'd. Prior, 
Unour'ysp, 4% Not obeyed. 
Not leave 
Unworſhipp'd, unobey'd, the throne ſupreme, Milton, 


Unonjg'cren. 4% Not charged as a fault, or con- 
trary argument, | 
Wat will he leave wnobjefed to Luther, when he makes it his 
crime tha the defied the devil ? Atterbury, 
Uxonno'xit0us. adj, Not liablez not expoſed to any 


hurt. 
S wnobnoxious now, ſhe hath buried both; 
For none to death fins, that to fin is loth. Donne, 
In fight they Rood ; 
Unwearied, wnobnoxious to be pain d. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


Unonsu"Quiousntys, 1. / Incompliance; diſobe- 


dience, 

They make one man's particular failings, confining laws to 
others z and convey them as ſuch to their ſucceeders, who are 
bold to miſname all unobſequionſneſs to their igcogitancy, preſump- 
tion. 5 Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Unounsr'rvanLE, adj}, Not to be obſerved ; not dif- 


coverable, | 

A piece of glaſs reduced to powder, the fame which, when en- 
tire, freely tranimitted the beams of light, acquiring by contuſion 
a multitude of minute ſurfaces, reflects, in a contuſed manner, 
lirtle and ſingly «nob/ rwvable images of the lucid body, that from a 
diaphanous it degenerates into a white body. Boyle on Colours. 

Unonsr'RvVANT, adj. 
1. Not oblequious, 


2. Not attentive, | 

The wnobſervant multitude may have ſome general, confuſed ap- 
prehenſions of a beauty, that gilds the outſide frame of the uni— 
ver le. Glanville. 

Unonss"rvun. adj, Not regarded; not attended to; 
not heeded ; not minded, 

The motion in the minute parts of any ſolid body, which is the 
principal cauſe of violent motion, though eee Js patieth with- 
out ſound, Bacin's Natural Hiſtory, 

They the Son of God, our Saviour meek, 
Sung victor z and from heavenly feaſt retreſh'd, 
Brought on his way with joy 1 wy unobſerw'd, | 
Home to his mother's houſe private return'd, Milton. 

Every unwonted meteor is portentous, and the appearance of 

any as tte ſtar, ſome divine prognoſtick, C lanville. 
uch was the Boyne, a 7 inglorlous ſtream, 

That in Ulbernlan vales obſcurely ſtray'd, 

And, wnobſerv'd, In wild meanders play'd. Addiſon, 

Had 1 erred in this caſe, it had been a well-meant miſtake, and 
might have paſled unobſerved. a Atterbury. 

UNnounsk"kvinG, ad}. Inattentive ; not heedful. 

His fimilitudes are not placed, as our wrobſerving criticks tell 

us, in the heat of any ation ; but commonly in its declining. 


Dryden. | 


Unonsrrv'ctiy. adj. Not hindered ; not ſtopped. 
Unoblruted matter flies away, | 
Ranges the void, and knows not where to tay, 


UnonsTRru'crivi, adj. Not ning 
Why mould he halt at either ſtatian 
Not forward run In wnobſtrudtive tky ? Blackmore, 


UnonTta'tnkp. 4% Not gained; not acquired. 

As the will doth now work upon that object by delire, which is 
motion towards the end, as yet wneb?.thd; ſo likewiſe, upon the 
ſame hereafter received, it ſhall werk alſo by love. Hooker, 

Uno'yvious, ad}. Not readily occurring. 

Of all the metals, not any fo conſtantly Jifcloleth Its wrobwious 

colour, ay copper, Boyle on Colours, 
Uno'ceurtin. adj, Unpoſſeſled, 
It we (hall diſcover further to the north pole, we (hall find all 
that tract not to be vain, ulelefs, or eee Ray. 
I' be Fancy hath power to create them in the ſenſories, then wax 
dec, by external impreitions, Crew's Coſmologias 
UnorrknDiNG, ad}, 
1, Harmleſs ; innocent, 
Thy «nfonding lite I could not ſave; 
Nor weeping could 1 follow to thy grave. 
2. Sinleſs ; pure from fault, 

It thole holy and wrofſonding fpirits, the angels, veil their faces 
botore the throne of his majeſty 3 with what awe thould wer, finful 
duſt and aihes, approach that infinite power we have fo grievoully 
oftended ! Rogers, 

Uno'rrerntD. adj, Not propoſed to acceptance, 

For the ſad bufinefs of Ireland, he could not expreſs a greater 

ſonle, chere being nothing left on his part @neffered or undone, 
Clarenden, 


any obſtacle. 
why 


Dryden, 


To Unvo'is, va, Jo free from oil. 
A tight maid, ere he for wine can aſk, 
Gueſles his meaning, and wells the flalk. 


Uxo'rkninG, a4}, Not opening, 
Benighted wanderers, the toreſt ober, 
Curſo the fav'd candle, and wnopening door. 


Uno'rtraTive. aj, Producing no effects. 

The wiſhing of a thing Is not properly the willing of it, but an 
{mperte&t velleity 3 and Imports no more than an idle, wroperative 
complacency in the end, with a direct abhorrence of the means, a 

Feuth. 


Uxorro'ssD, a}, Not encountered by any hoſtility or 


obitcuRtion, 

Prov, art thou met ? thy hope was to have reach'd 

The height of thy alpiring, e d, | 

The throne of God unguarded, Milton's Parediſe Left, 
To every nobler portion of the town 

The curling bitlows roll their reſtlets tide 1 
In parties now they Rruggle up and down, 

As mes, ny 4, for prey divide, 
The pe ea headtong torrent go, 

And every dam they break or overflow ; 

Nut « they either loſe their torce, 

Or wind in volumes tv their former courſe, 


Dryden. 


Pope, 


* 


Dyas 


Dryden. 


Blackmore, 


| To no remorſe z who rules by lion's law; 


UNP 
Uno'roenLy, adj, Diſordered ; irregular,” 


ince ſome ceremonies muſt be uled, every man would have his 
own faſhion z whereof what other would be the iſſue, but infinite 


diſtraction and wnorderly confuſion in the church? Sanderſon. 
Uno'rDinARyY. adj, Uncommon; unuſual. Not uſed, 
I do not know how they can be excuſed from murder, who kill 
monſtrous births, becauſe of an unordinary ſhape, without knowing 
whether they have a rational ſoul or no, Locke. 
Uno'RGANIZED, 44%. Having no parts inſtrumental 
to the nouriſhment of the reſt, 
It is impoſſible for any organ to regulate itſelf: much leſs may 
we refer this regulation to the animal ſpirits, an unorganized fluid. 
Unor1'GINAL. 


Grenww's Coſmologia. 
3 Having no birth ; ungene- 
UnoR1"GINATED, 
I toil'd out my uncouth paſſage, forc'd to ride 


rated, 
Th' untractable abyſs, plung'd in the womb 
Of wnoriginal night, and chaos wild, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
In ſcripture, Jehovah ſignifies, that God is underived, wnorigi- 
nated, and ſelf.exiſtent. Stepbens's Sermons. 
Uno'rxTHODOX, adj, Not holding pure doctrine. 
A fat benefice became a crime againit its incumbent z and he 
was ſure to be unorthodox that was worth the plundering. 
Decay of Picty. 
Uno'wep. adj, Having no owner, 
England now is left 
To tug and ſcramble, and to part by th* teeth 
The unowved intereſt of proud, twelling ſtate, 
Uno'wnep. adj. 
1. e Foe owner. 


2. Not ac nowledged - not claimed, 
Of night or lonelinels it recks me not; 
I fear the dread events that dog them both, 
Leſt ſome ill-greeting touch attempt the perſon 
Of our unezvned lifter, 
O happy, unozon'd youths ! your limbs can bear 
The ſcorching dog ſtar, and the winter's air ; 
While the rich intant, nurs'd with care and pain, 
Thirſts with each heat, and coughs with every rains 
To UnPA'CK. v. a, | 
1. Lo diſburden; to exonerate, 
I, the fon of a dear father murther'd, 
Muſt, like a whore, wnpack my heart with words, 
2. To open any thing bound together, 
He had a great parcel of glaſſes packed up, which when he had 
unpacked, a great many cracked of themſelves, Boyle, 
Unya'cktv, adj, Not collected by unlawful artiſices. 
The knight 
| Refolv'd to leave him to the fury 
Of juſtice, and an wnpack'd jury. 
Unyra'iD. adj, 
1. Not diſcharged. 


Receive trom us knee tribute not unpaid. 
Nor hecatomb unſlain, nor vows unpaid, 


Shakeſpeare. 


Milton. 


Cay. 


Shakeſp. 


Hudibras. 


Milt one 


On Greeks, accu8s'd, this dire confulion bring. Dryden, 
What can atone, oh ever-injur'd ſhade ! 
Thy fate unpity'd, and thy rites unpaid ? Pope, 


2, Not receiving dues or debts, | 
How often are relations neglected, and tradeſmen unpaid, for the 
ſupport of this vanity ! Colliers 
Th' embroider'd ſuit, at leaſt, he deem'd his prey 

That ſuit, an wapaid taylor ſnatch'd away. 


3. UN TAD for, That for which the 


given; taken on truſt, | | 
Richer, than doing nothing for a bauble; 


. Pope. 
price is not yet 


Prouder, than ruſtling in aid for ſilk. Shakeſpeare, 
Unra"inzp. adj, Suffering no pain. 
Too unequal work we find, 
Againſt unequal arms to fight in pain; 
Againſt wnpain'd, impaſſive. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, 


Unra'inrul. adj, Giving no pain. 

That is generally called hard, which will put us to pain, ſooner 
than change figure; and that (oft, which changes the ſituation of 
its parts, upon an eaſy and wnpainful touch, Locle. 

UnrALATABLE, ad}, Nauſeous; diſguſting. 
The man who laugh'd but once to ſee an aſs 
Mumbling to make the croſs-grain'd thiſtles paſs, 
Might laugh again to ſee a jury chaw 
"The prickles of unpalatable law. Dryden. 

A good man will be no more diſturbed at the methods of correc. 

tion, than by ſeeing his friend take unpalatable phy ſick, 
| | Collier on Kindneſs, 
UnyA*RAGONED, adj. r 3 unmatched, 

Either your «nparagon'{ miſtieſs is dead, or ſhe's out-priz'd by 

a trifle, ; Shakeſpeare's Cymbelines 


UNPARALLELED, adj, Not matched; not to be 
matched ; having no equal, 
| J have been 
The book of his good acts, whence men have read | 
His fame, unparalleled, haply amplified, Shateſprare, 
Who had thought this clime had held 
ſo unparalle!'d P Milton's Arcades, 


A deit 

The tather bur out again in tears, upon receiving this inſtance 
of an unparalleled fidelity from one, who he thought had give: 
herſelf up to the poſſeſſion of another, | Addiſon. 

O fact wnparallel'd Charles] beſt of kings! 
What ftars their black, diſaitrous influence ſhed 
On thy nativity ? Phillips. 
UnPAa"RDONABLE, af, | impardonable, Fr.] Irre- 
miſſible, 

It was thought in him an unpardonable offence to alter any 
thing z in vs as intolerable, that we ſufter any thing to remain unal- 
tered, Hooker. 

Oh, 'tis a fault too urpardonables Shakeſpeare. 

The kinder the maſter, the more unpardeonable is the traitor. 


: J. Eftrange, 
Conſider how wnpardonable the refuſal of ſo much grace muſt 
render us. Rogers. 


Unya"RDONABLY., adv, Beyond forgiveneſs, 
I. uther's conſcience turns theſe reaſunings upon him, and infers, 
that Luther muſt have been unpardonably wicked in uüng matles 
for fifteen years. Atterbury, 
UNnyA"kDONED., adj, | 
1, Not forgiven. 
How know we that our ſouls (hall not this night be required, 
laden with thoſe wapardoned fins for which we propoſed to repent 
to-morrow ? Roger t. 
2. Not diſcharged ; not cancelled by a legal. pardon, 
My returning into England wapardoned, hath deitruyed that opi- 
nion. Raleigh, 
Uxya"RDONING. ad}, Not forgiving. 
Curle on th' wnperd prince, whom tears can draw 


And deaf to pray'rs, by no ſubmitfion bew'd, 

Rendy all alike, the penitent and proud Dryden, 
UNnPA'RLIAMENTARINKSS, . /. Contrariety to the 
uſage or conſtitution of parliament. He 


Senſible he was of that diſreſpeR ; * them for the 


wrpariiamentarineſs of their remunſtrance in print, Clarendon, 


UxNPA"RLIAMENTARY. adj}, Contrary to the rules of 
- parliament, | 


The ſecret of all this unprecedented proceed; 
they muſt not * — thelr —_ In n theit mag 
liamentary abuſe of ſetting individuals upon 
N hated by God and man, e 2 wha 
Unea"RTED. adj, Undivided ; not ſeparateg, © 
Too little it eludes the dazzled fight, 040 
Becomes mix'd blackneſs, or unparted light, * 7 
Unra'kTIAL. adj. Equal; honeſt, Not in uſe nir. 
Clear evidence of truth, after a ſerious and un purtia examing. 
on. 
* . 5 
UnPA'RTIALLY, adv. Equally indifferently. 
Deem it not impoſſible for you to ert; ſitt unpartially * | 
hearts, whether it be force of reaſon, or vehemency of — 2 
which hath bred theſe opinions in you- 1 100, 
UnPA'sSABLE. adj, ity, 
1. Admitting no paſſage, 

Every country, Which ſhall not do according to * 
ſhall be made not only unpoſſable for men, but * Sow Wenz 
beaſts. 

They are vaſt and unpaſſable mountains, which ee 
curioſity of no mortal has ever yet known, T, Und 

You {well yourſelf as thoughyou were a man of learning _ 
you are thereby building a moſt unpaſſable barrier againſt all ihe 
piovement. | Watts on the Mir 

Not current z not ſuffered to paſs, ig 

Making a new ſtandard for money, muſt make all mo 
is lighter than that Rtandard, unpaſſable, REIN. 
Unya's$10naTE. |] af, Free from 
UnyAa's$10NATED. J - impartial, 

He attended the king into Scotland, and was ſworn a eounſelhor 
in that kingdom; where, as I have been inſtructed by unpaſſong 
men, he did catry himſelf with ſingular ſweetneſs, . 

Wetton's Bucki 
More ſober heads have a ſet of miſeonceits, which e 
to an unpaſſionated reaſon, as thoſe to our unbiaſled ſenſes, 
Glanville's $; 
Ihe rebukes, which their faults will make hardly to be avoided, 
ſhould not only be in ſober, grave, and unpaſſionate words, but ale 
alone and in private. 5 Locke en Educotica, 
Unyea"s810NATELY, adv. Without paſſion, 
Make us unpaſſionately to lee the light of reaſon and religion, 
King Cberlu. 


dy paſſage, 


Locke, 
paſſion; calm; 


Unra'THED. adj. Untracked ; unmarked 
A courſe more promiſing, 
Than a wild dedication of yourſelves 
To unpath'd waters, undream'd ſhores z moſt certain 
To miſeries enough. : . Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tal, 
UNTAWNED. adj. Not given to pledge. 
He roll'd his eyes, that witneſs'd huge diſmay, 
Where yet, unfazvn'd, much learned lumber lay, Pe. 
To Unya'y. H. a. To undo. A low ludicrous word, 
Pay her the debt you owe her, and wapay the villany, you have 
done her: the ene you may do with ſterling money, and the other 
with current repentance. i Shahpeare, 
UnyE aCcBABLE, adj, Quarrelſome; inclined to dil. 
turb the tranquillity of others, | 
Lord, purge out of our hearts thoſe unpeaceable, rebellious, mu- 
tinous, and tyrannizing, cruel ſpirits; thoſe prides and haughti- 
netles, judging and condemning, and deſpiſing of others. | 
Hammond's Fundamentals, 
The deſign is to reſtrain men from things which make them mi. 
ſe rable to themſelves, wnpeaceable and troubleſoms to the world, 


; Tillotſon, 

To Unvr'o.'w, a, To open any thing cloſed with a peg. 
Unpeg the baſket on the houle 's top; 

Let the birds fly. : 0 Shakeſpeare's Hanlt, 

Unyz"Ns10NED. adj, Not kept in dependance by a 


penſion. 

Could penſion'd Boileau laſh in honeſt train 
Flatt'rers and bigots, ev'n in Louis“ reignz 
And 1 not (trip the gilding off a knave, 5 
Unplac'd, unpenſion d, na man's heir or ſlave? Fefe. 

To UNT EO LB. v. 4. To depopulate; to deprive of 
inhabitants. 


The land 
In antique times was ſavage wilderneſs, 
os unmanur'd, 
Shall war unpeople this my realm? 
To few unknown 
Long after; now unpeopled, and untrod. Min, 
The lofry mountains feed the ſavage race, 
Yet few, and ſtrangers, in th' unpeopled place. Dryden, 
He muſt be thirty-five years old, a doctor of the faculty, and 
eminent for his religion and honeſty 3 that his raſhneſs and ig- 
norance may not wxpeople the commonwealth. Aachen. 
UxrEercs'iveD. adj, Not obſerved; not heeded; not 


ſenſibly diſcovered ; not known. 


gyn 
Sista 


The aſhes, wind unperceived ſhakes off. Ban. 
He alone 
To find where Adam ſhelter'd, took his way, 
Not wnperceiv'd of Adam. Milton's P arad i Lip. 


Thus daily changing, by degrees, I'll waſte, 
Still quitting ground, by wnperceiv'd decay, 
And iteal mylelf from life, and melt away. 

Unperceiv'd the heav'ns with ſtars were hung. 

ft in pleaſing taſks we wear the day, | 
While ſummer (uns roll urperceiv'd aways. , « 
UnrxRCEtvEDLY. adv, So as not to be perceived. 
Some oleaginous particles, unperce.vedly, aſſociated themſelves to 


Dada. 
Dt 


it. * 
NPERFECT. adj, [imparſait, Fr. imperfectus, Latio.] 
Incomplete. £ 
Apelles* picture of Alexander at Epheſus, and his Venus, Whuc 

he lett at his death unperſeft in Chios, were the chlefeſt. 
eacham on Draw pf 
Unes'rFECTNESS. 1. / Imperſection; incomplete 
neſs. YR Gs 
Virgil and Horace ſpying the usperfetxcſs in'Ennius and Pw 

by true imitation of Homer and Euripides, brought poetry os 
feanels. Alcham's Schoond/t+ 
UnykrFO'RMBD, adj, Undone z not done. , 
A good law without exccutioa is like an wnper formed promitt 
| Taler“? Rule of lich LN. 


Uurt'aisuABEE. adj. Laſting to perpetuity ; exenft 
trom decay. | . wy 
We are ſecured to reap in another world everlaſtingy 1001 ' 
felicities, Hammond's F ung arrentsls 
Unys"RjURED. adj, Free from perjury. | 
Beware of death ; thou canſt not die ue. d, 
And leave an unaccompliſh d love behind, pala 
Thy vows ate mine. barraſe. 
UnrerPLEXED. adj, Diſeutangled ; not emvarrt 
In learning, little ſhould be propoted to the mind at one tn 
being fully mattered, Rees to 3 next adjoining part, Pick 
known, ſimple, unperplexad propoſition. ; 
UNPERSPIRABLE. ad}, Not to be emitted thro 


the pores of the ſkin. 2 
Bile is the moit ure of animal fluids, Arbath* ; 
UnryERSUA"DABLE, ac}, Inexorable ; not to be fer 


He, finding his fiſter's le melancholy, Sino 


5 ove of Amphialus, had for a time lett her 55 rtr 
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part'ratris. adj, Not turned to ſtone. 


in many concreted plants, ſome parts remain unpetrify'd ; RN 


js, the quick and livelier parts remain as wood, and were never yet 

converted. « . Brown's V, ulgar Errours 

Une411.080”"PHICAL, ad}. Unſuitable to the rules of 
philoſophy, or right reaſon. 

Your conceptions are unphiloſop bical. You forget that the brain 
Has a great many ſmall fibres in its tex ture; which, according to 
the different ſtrokes they receive from the animal ſpirits, awaken 
a correſpondent ideas Collier, 

it became him who created them to ſet them in order: and it 

he did ſo, it is unphiloſopbical to leek for any other origin of the 

world, or to pretend that it might ariſe out of a chavs by the mere 

laws of nature. Newt:n's Opticks, 

UNnyH1L050 PHICALLY. adv, In a manner contrary 
to the rules of right reaſon, 

They forget that he is the firſt cauſe of all things, and diſcourſe 
moſt unphiloſophically, abſurdly, and unſuitabiy to the nature of an 
infinite being; whoſe influence muſt ſet the firſt wheel a-going. 

; South, 
UneH41L0s0"PHICALNESS, #. J. Incongruity with phi- 
loſophy. | 

1 9 diſpenſe with the unpbilaſepbicalneſi of this their hypo- 
theſis, were it not unchriſtian. Norris. 

To Unynilo's0PHizs. v. 42. To degrade from the 
character of a philoſopher. A word made by Pope. 

Our paſſions, our intereſts flow in upon us, and unphiloſofbize us 
into mere mortals. f Pope. 

Unyiz'RCED. adj. Not penetrated ; not pierced. 
I he unpiere d ſhade imbrown'd the noontide bow'rs. Milton. 
True Witney broad-cloth with its thag unſhorn, 
Unpierc'd, is in the laſting tempeſt worn. | 
Unr1'LLARED. adj, Deprived of pillars, 
See the cirque falls! th* unpillar*d temple nods | 
Streets pav'd with heroes | IIber choak'd with gods! Pope. 
Unyi'LLOwED, adj, Wanting a pillow, 
Perhaps ſome cold bank is her boiſter now, 
Or 'gainſt the rugged bark of ſome broad elm 
Leans her unpilloww'd head, fraught with ſad fears. Milton. 
To Unri'N. v. a, To open what is ſhut or faſtened 
with a pin. 


Gay. 


My love doth ſo approve him, - 
That even his ſtubbornneſs, his checks and frowns, | 
(Pr'ythee unpin me) have grace and favour in them. Shakeſp. 
Unpin that ſpangled breait-plate which you weary 
That th' eyes of buſy fools may be ſtopt there. 
Who is the honeſt man ? 
He that doth ſtill and ſtrongly good purſue, 
To God, his neighbour, and himielf moſt true: 
Whom neither (vice nor fawning can 
Unpin, or wrench from giving all their due. Herbert. 
Unyi'nxeD, adj. Not marked with eylet holes. 
Gabric:'s pumps were ali wnpink'd i th' he), Shakeypeare 
Unyvi'vtgD. adj. Not compallionated ; not regarded 
with ſympathetical lorrow. 
Richard yet lives; but at hand, at hand 
Inſues his picous and wnpiticd end. Shakeſpeare's Rich, III. 
Rich in the world's opinion, and men's praiſe, 
And full in all we could deſire, but days: 
He that is warn'd of this, and ſhall forbear 
To vent a ſigh for him, or thed a tear; 
May he live long ſcorn'd, and wnpity'd fall, 
And want a mourner at his tuneral ! 
But he whoſe words and fortunes diſagree, 
Abſurd, unpity'd, grows a publick jeſt, 


Donne. 


Biſhop Corbet. 


R ofcommon . 


He that does not ſecure himſelf of a ſtock of reputation in his | 


greatneſs, ſhall moſt certainly fall unpitied in his adverſity. L'Eftr. 
As the greateſt curſe that 1 can give, 
Unfpiticd be depos'd, and after live. Dryden's Aurengxebe. 
As ſome ſad turtle his loſt love deplores ; | 
Thus, far from Delia, to the winds I mourn, 
Alike unheard, wnpity'd, and forlorn. 
Paſſion unpity d, and ſuccelileſs love, 

Plant daggers in_my heart, and aggravate 


Pope. 


My other griefs. : Addiſon's Cato. 
Unri"TiFULLY. adv. Unmercifully ; without mercy. 
He beat him moſt pitifully. 


— Nay, that he did not; he beat him moſt wnpitifully, Shak. 
Unri'TYiNG, adj. Having no compaſſion, 
To ſhame, to chains, or to a certain grave, 
Lead on, wnpitying guides ! behold your ſlave, Granville, 
UnrLa'cap. adj. Having no place of dependance. 
i Unplac'd, unpenſion'd. Pope. 
UnyLa"GusD. adj. Not tormented. 
| Ladies, that have your feet 
Unplagued with corns, we 'I have. a bout with you. Shakeſp. 
UnrLa'XTED. adj, Not planted ; ſpontaneous, 
Figs there wiplanted through the fields do grow, 
Such as fierce Cato did the Romans ſhow. Waller. 
Uny1.a'UsS1BLE. adj, Not plauſible ; not ſuch as has 
a fair appearance. 


There was a mention of granting five ſubſidies ; and that meet- 
ing being, upon very unpopular and wnplayfible reaſons, imme ſiately 
diſſolved, thoſe five ſubtidies were exacted, as if an act had paſſed 
to that purpoſe, Clarendon, 

I, under fair pretence of friendly ends, 

And well-plac'd words of gloling courteſy, 

Baited with reaſons not wnplau/ible, 

Win me into the eaſy-hearted man, 

And hug him into inates. 
UnyLa'vsIvE. adj, Not approving. 

"Lis like he'll queſtion ne, | 

Why ſuch unplauſive eyes are bent on him. Shakeſpeare. 

UxyteAa'sANnT. adj. Not delighting ; troubleſome ; 
uneaſy. 
Their ſkilful ears perceive certain barſſi and unpleaſant diſcords 


in the ſound of our common prayer, ſuch as the rules of divine 
"harmony, ſuch as the laws of God cannot bear, 


Milton, 


Hocker, 
O ſweet Portia ! 
Here are a few of the unpleaſant'ſt words | 
That ever blotted paper. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 


Wiſdom Is very «npca/art to the unlearned. Ecclut. v. 20. 
Upon Adam's ditobedience, God chaſed him out of paradiſe, 
the moſt delicious part of the carth, into ſome other, the moſt bar- 
ren and unplcaſant. Mood ard i Natural Hiſtory. 
UnePLBA'SANTLY. adv. Not delightfully ; uneaſily. 
We cannot boaſt of good-breeding, and the art of lite; but yet we 

don't live wnpleaſantly in primitive ſimplicity and good _—_ 
| opt 
*UnyLzAaSAnTNESs, 2. /, Want of qualities to give 

delight. 


As for wnpleaſantneſs of ſound, if it doth happen, the good of men's 
ſouls doth deceive our ears, that we note it not, or arm them with 
patience to endure it. Hecker. 
1 Many 97 cannot 1 N the air of Londen, not only 

r its wn1pleaſa but ſor the ſuffocations which it cauſes, 

ee Graunt's Bills of Mortality, 
All men are willing to ſæulk out of ſuch company; che ſober for 
the hazards, and the jovial for the unpleaſantneſs of it. 
Government of the Tongue. 
Unyiza'szp. adj. Not pleaſed ; not delighted. 
Me rather had, my heart might fee! your love, 
Than my unplear'd eye feel your cournely. Shaleſpeare. 
4 . 


UN P 


|  Condemn'd to live with ſubjects ever mute, 

A ſalvage prince, wnpleas'd, though abſolute, 

Unety as1nc. adj. Offenſive ; 
no delight, 


* 
". 


diſguſting; giving 


Set to dreſs this garden: 


How dares thy tongue ſound this unpleafing news ? 


Hence the many miſtakes 
ing and ſo unſucceſsful, 


Ir all thoſe great painters, who bave left us ſuch fair plattorms, 
had rigorouſly obſerved it i 


more regulart bans to 1 Fe figures, they had made things 
reguiartly, true, but withal very unpleaſing, Dryd. Dufr : 
e. unpleafing be the <P raft — 14 frejney 
Dryden. 


I blame not you, but your imperious king, 
UnyLranT. adj, Not eaſily. bent; not conforming 
to the will, 


The chitel hath more glory than the pencil z that being ſo hard 
an inctrument, and working upon fo unpliant ſtuff, can yet leave 
ſtrokes of ſo gentle appearance. Witten. 
Unero'wsp. adj, Not plowed. 

Good ſound land, that hath lain long uml’. Mortimer. 
To UnyLu'ms. v. 4. To ſtrip of plumes ; to degrade. 
In the molt od nary phanomena in nature, we thall find enough 


to ſhame confidence, and wnplume doguatizings Glanville, 


Unyos” 1 
Us, we 5 f adj. Not ſuch as becomes a poet. 


Nor, tor an epithet that fails, 
Bite off your unpoetick nails, 
Urjuſt ! way ſhould you, in ſuch veins, 


Unyo't1 90 * =. angers Tor your heals ? de Corders 


1. Not ſmoothed ; not brightened by attrition. 

Palladio, having noted in an old arch at Verena ſome part 
of the materials cut in fine forms, and ſome un poliſped, doth con- 
clude, that the ancients did leave the outward trace of their mar- 
bles, or free · tone, without any ſculpture, till they were laid in the 
body of the building. Motten. 

He affirms it to have been the ancient cuſtom of all the Greeks, 


to = up unpoliſbed ſtones, inſtead of images, to the honour of the 
80 % 


Sbabeſp. 
Milton. 


3 Stilling fleet. 
2. Not civilized; not refined. 
Finding new words, 
Such as of old wile bards eraploy'd to make 
Unpsliſh'd men their wild retreats forſake. Waller. 
1 hole firſt wnpoliſh'd matrons, big and bold, 
Gave ſuck tv intanis of gigantick mould, Dryden. 


Unyolt'Ts. adj. | impoli, Fr. impolitus, Lat.] Not 
elegant; not refined; not civil. 

Ditcourtes for the pulpit ſhould be caſt into a plain method, and 
the realons ranged under the words, firſty ſecondly, and thirdly ; 
however they may be now fancied to ſound unpelite, or unfaſhion- 
able. | Watts en the Mind. 

UnyoLLU'TED, adj, [impellutus, Latin.] Not cor- 
rupted ; not dcfiled. 
Lay her i” th' earth; 
And from her fait and unpolluted fleſh 
May violets ſpring ! Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Till oft converſe with heav'nly habitaiits 
Begin tv caſt a beam on th' outward ſhape, 
The wrpolluted temple of the mind, 
And turns it by degrees to the ſoul's eſſence, 
"Till all be made immortal. 
Though urpoliuted yet with actual ill, 
She "ait_ commits, Wo ſing but in her will. Dryden. 
Unyo'euLaR. ad}, Not fitted to pleaſe the people. 
The practices ot thele men, under the covert of fe gued zeal, 
made the appearance oi ſincere devotion ridiculous and unpopular, 
| Addiſon's I reebolder. 
Unro'RTABLE. adj. [un and portable,) Not to be 
carried, | 
Had their cables of iron chains had any great length, they had 
been unportable; and being ſhort, the ſhips mult have ſunk at an 
anchor in any itream of weather or counter-tide. Raicigh 
Unyoss8'ssED. adj, Not had; not held; not en- 
joyed. 


Milt Ons 


He claims the crown, 
Is the chair empty? is the ſword unſway'd ? 


Is the king dead? the empire unpeſſeſs'd P Shakeſpeare. 
Such vaſt room in nature wnpoyfe/s'd - 855 
By living ſoul, deſe t, and del late, ' 
Only to ſhine, yet ſcarce to cbntribute 
Each orb a gliiople of light, Milton. 
The cruel ſomething unpoſſeſs'd 
Corrodes and leavens all the reſt, Prior. 


Unross:"ss1nG, adj, Having no poſſe ſſion. 
Thou "yp /e//ing baſtard, doit thou think, 
That I would ſtand againſt thee ? Shakeſpeare. 
UnyRACTICABLE. adj, Not feaſible. 
not in that place and time unpratticables 
UnPRA'CTiSED. adj, | 


1. Not ſkiltul by ute and experience ; raw; being in 
the ſtate of a novice, 


Boyle. 


'The full ſum of me 


1e an unleſſon'd girl, unſchool'd, raid. Shakeſpeare, 
ws gang unprepar d, and {till to ſeeks, Milton, 
am young, a novice in the trade; 

The foul of love, unprattis'd to perſuade, 
And want the ſoothing arts. | Dryden. 

2. Not known; or not familiar by uſe, 

His tender eye, by too direct a ray, 

Wounded, and flying from «npraftir'd day. Prior, 


UnyRa'1SED. adj}, Not celebrated; not praiſed, 
7 The land 
In antique times was ſavage wilderneſs 3 
Unpeopled, unmanur'd, unprov'd, unfrait'd. 
It young African for fame 
His waſted country freed from Punick rage, 


Spenſer. 


The deed becomes wnprais'd, the man at leaſt, 

And loſes, though but verbal, his reward. Milton. 
Nor paſs wrprair'd the veſt and veil divine, 

Which wand'ring foliage and rich flow'rs entwine. Dryden, 


UxyrEca'r1ovus. adj. Not dependant on another. 
The ſtars, which grace the high expanſion bright, 
By their own beams, and unprecarious light, 
At a vaſt diſtance from each other lie. Blackmore. 
UnyrE"cEpenTtEdD. adj, Not juſtifiable by any ex- 
ample 


The ſecret of all this unprecedented proceeding in their maſters, 


they muſt not impure to freedom. Swift, 
To Unexa8v1'ct. v. a, To retract prediction. 
Means I muſt uſe, thou ſay'it prediction elſe ; 
Will wnpredif, and fail me of the throne, Milton. 


UnyREPFRRRED. adj, Not advanced, 
To make a ſcholar, keep him under, while he is young, or un- 
preferred. lier on Pride. 


Wit. 
This deed unſhapes me quite, makes me unpregnant 
And dull to all — Shakeſpeare. 


Unyrzju"picaTs. ad). Not prepoſſeſſed by any 
| ſettled notions. * 4 | | 


UnyrE"juDICED. adj, 


which have made learning ſo unpleaſ- | 


I tried ſuch of the things that came into my thoughts, as were 


UnyaE"G@xANT. adj. Not prolifick ; not quick of 


A pure mind in a chaſte body is the mother of wiſdom, ſincere 
viele, and unprqjudicate underſtanding. 2 Taylor. 
Free from, prejudice; free 
from prepoſſeſſion; not pre- occupied by opinion; 
void of preconceived notions. | el 

The meaning of them may be ſo plain, as that any «nprejudiced 
and reaſonable man may certainly underſtand them. uiiorſons 

Several, when they had informed themſelves of our Saviour's 
hiſtory, and examined, with wnfgregudiced minds, the doctrines and 
manners of his dilciples, were ſo itruck, that they profeſled them- 
felves of that ſe. Addiſon. 
UNPRELA"TICAL, adj, Unſuitable to a prelate. 

The archbiſhop of York, by tuch unprelatical, ignominious argue 
ments, in plain terms adviſed him t. pats that act. Clarendone 
UneREMEDITATED,. adj, Not prepared in the mind 

before-hand. | 
Alk me what queſtion thou canſt poſſible 
And 1 will antwer unpremeditated. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
She dictates to me ſlumb'ring z or inſpires 

Eaiy my unpremeditated verſe. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

The (low of ſpeech make unpremeditated harangues, or converſe 
readily in languages that they are but little acquainted with, 


p Addiſons 
UNPREPA'RED, adj. | 
1. Not fitted by previous meaſures, 
In chings Which moſt concern 
Unpractis'd, urprepar'd, and till to ſeek» Milton. 
To come unprepared before him, is an argument that we do not 
eſteem God, f Duppa's Rules for Devotion. 
Fields are full of eyes, and woods have ears; Nees 
For this the wile are ever on their guard, þ . 
For, unforeſeen, they ſay, is unprepar'd. Dryden. 


2, Not made fit for the dreadful moment of departure. 
I would not kill thy unprepared ſpirit; \ 
No; heavens forefend. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
My unprepar'd aud unrepenting breath 1 
Was ſnacch'd away by the ſwift hand of death. Ręſcemmog. 
UnyREPAREONESS. 3. / State of being unprepared, 
I believe my innocency and unpreparedneſs to ailert my rights 
and honour, make me the moſt gui ty in their eſteem z who would 
not ſo eafily have declared a war agaialt me, if 1 had firſt aſſaulted 
them. ; King Charles. 
UnyRErOs8sk"88ED. adj, Not prepoſſeſſed; not pre- 
occupied by notions, 
The unprepoſſefſed on the one hand, and the well-diſpoſed on 
the othet, are atteQed with a due fear of theſe things, South, 
It finds the mind naked, and unprep:ſeſſed with any former 
noti ens, and ſo ealily and inlenfibly gains upon the aſſent, South. 
Uneru's88D. adj. | | 
1. Not gs : 


ave I my pillow left unpreſ in Rome? 


In theſe loft ſhades, wnprejs'd by human feet; 


Thy happy Phenix keeps his balmy {cats Ticlel. 
2. Not inforced, 3 
They lelt not any error in government unmentioned, or unpraſed, 


with the ſharpeſt and moſt pathetical expreſſions, Clarendon, 


\|Unerere'nDinG. adj, Not claiming any diſtinctions. 


Bad writers are not ridiculed, becaulz ridicule ought to be a 
pleature;z but to undeceive and vindicate the honeſt and unpre- 
tending pact of mankind from impoſition, ope. 

UnyREVA'ILING. ad;, Being of no force, | 

Throw to earth i wnprevailing woe. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
UnrrEve'nTteD. adj, ; FT ED 
1. Not previouſly hindered, 

A pack of ſorrows, which would preſs you down, 

If unprevented, to your timeleſs grave. hakeſpeare, 
2. Not preceded by any thing. 

Thy grace 

Comes unprovented, unimplur'd, unſought. Milton, 
UnyRI"NCELY. adj, Unſuitable to a prince. | 


could nit have given my enemies greater advantages, than by 
{> urprincely an inconſtancy, King Charles, 


UnyRIi'NCIPLED. adj, Not ſettled in tenets or opi- 
nions, | 
I do not think my ſiſter ſo to ſeek, 
Or ſo unprincipled in virtue s book, | 
As that the fingle want of light and noiſe A 
Could itir the conſtant mood of her calm thoughts. Milton, 
Others betake them to ſtate affairs, with ſouls 10 unprincipled in 
virtue and true generous breeding, that flattery, and court ſhifts, 
and tyrannous aphoriims, appear to them the higheſt points of wiſ- 
dom, - Milton on Education. 
Unyr1i'xNTED. adj. Not printed. 
Defer it, till you have finiſhed theſe that are yet unprinted. Popes 
UnyRi'sABLE, 4%. Not valued ; not of eſtimation. 
A baubling veſſel was he captain of, | 
For ſhallow draught and bulk unpriſable. Shakeſpeares 
UnryR1's0NED; adj, Set free from confinement, 
Several deſites led parts away, 
Water declin'd with eaith, the air did tay 
Fire roſe, and each from other but untied, 


Themlelves wnpriſen'd were, and purify'd. Donne. 
Un rRIZID. adj, Not valued. 
Not all the dukes of wat'riſh Purgundy 
Can buy this unpri d, precious maid of me. Shakeſpeare, 


UnPyROCLA'IMED. adj, Not notified by a publick 
declaration, 
The Syrian king, who to ſurprize 
One man, allaſlin-like, had levied war, 5 
War urproclaim'd. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
UnyROFANED. adj, Not violated, 
Unſpoil'd ſhall be her arms, and unprofan'd 

Her holy limbs with any human hand : 
And in a marble tumb 1a'd in her native land, Dryden. 


UnyaRo'FITABLE., adj, Uſeleſs ; ſerving no purpoſe. 
The church being ealed of wnprofitable labours, needtul offices 
may the better be attended, Hooker 
Should he reaſon with waprefitable talk ? Job, xv. 3- 

My ſon Oneſimus I have begotten in my bonds; which in time 

paſt was to thee unprofitable, but now profitable to thee and me. 


; a Philemon 11. 
They receive aliment ſufficient, and yet no more than they can 


7 


well digeſt; aad Withal ſweat out the co and unprofitab!;ſh 
Juice, ; Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
It is betrer to fall honourably, than to ſurvive in an unpro rabh 
and unglorious life, 44 n ange. 
' Then they who brothers“ better claim diſown, 
Defiaud their clients, and, to luete ſold, | | 
Sit brooding on unprofitable gold. Dryden 
: eee 4 lorrow fill'd, *; l 
For plotting an waprofitable crime. | Deda 
we An ox — Tum the coming blow, | 
Id and unprofitable to the plou h. Dryden 
With tears 70 tender, bo. 
Az Le but only ber's, could move z 
Trembling before her bolted doors he- ſtood, 


And there pour'd out th* unprofitable flood. 
Unyrnxo'riTaBLExESs. . / Uſeleſſne ſa. 


We are ſo perſuaded of the wnprofitablen.ſs of your france, = 
that you can but leave us where you find . you ſucceed, 
number of your party. 6 


| you increaſe the 


on. 
Unynao'rirabiy, 


| 
| 
f 
N 
| 
$ 
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UnyR0'r1TanLy. adv. Uſeleſily z without advantage. 
I ſhould not now wnprofitebly ſpend 
Myſelf in words, or catch at empty hope, 
By airy ways, for ſolld certainties, Ben Jonſon. 
Our country's cauſe, 


That drew our (words, now wreſts em from our hands, 
And bids us not delight in Roman blood 


Unprofitably ſhed, Addiſon's Cato. 
Urra rab. adj, Having no gain. 
Be clamorous, and leap all civil bounds, . 
Shakeſpeare. 


Rather than make _"_ return. 
Unyrorti rick. adj, Barren; not 132 
Great rains drown many InſeQs, and render their eggs unpro- 
lifich, or deſtroy them. : 7; ale, 
Unyro'mi31nG, adj. Giving no promiſe of excel- 
lence ; having no 2 of value. 
If he be naturally lifleſs and dreaming, this unpremifing diſpo- 
ſition le none of the eaſieſt to be dealt with, Locke, 
An attempt as difficult and wnpromifing of ſucceſs, as if he 
ſhould make the eſſay, to produce ſome new kinds of animals out 
of ſuch ſenſeleſs materials, Bentley, 
Unyrono'uncrn. adj, Not uttered ; not ſpoken. 
Mad'ſt imperfe&t words, with childiſh trips, 


Unpronounc'd, flide through my infant lips, Milton, 
Unr or. 4%. 
1. Not peculiar, | 
illions nightly lie in thoſe unproper beds, 
Which they dare ſwear peculiar, Shakeſpeare's Othello, 


2. Unfit ; not right. | 
Unyro'ekkLY, adv. Contrarily to propriety ; im- 


pay; 
I kneel before thee, and wnproperiy 
, Sew duty as miſtaken all the while 
Between the child and parent. Shateſpeare's Corioſanus. 
NPROPI'TIOUS, ad}, Not favourable ; inauſpicious. 
„was when the dog-ſtar's wnpropitions ray 
g mote ev'ry brain, and wither'd ev'ry bay, 
Sick was the ſun, „Pope. 
Unyraoro'ksTIONED. adj, Not ſuited to ſomething elle, 
Give thy thoughts no tongue, 


Nor any unprefertion'd thought his act. Shakeſpeare, 
Unrxovyo'stn, adj, Not propoled, 
The means are wnproper'd, Dryden. 


Uxrzo'rrrb. adj, Not ſupported ; not upheld, 
He lives at random, careleſsly diftus'd, 
With languiſh'd head unprop'd, = 
Ay one paſt hope, abandon'd, 
And by himſelf given over. Milton's Agoniftes. 
The fatal fang drove deep within his thigh, 
And cut the nerves; the nerves no more ſuſtain 
The bulk; the bulk, wapropp'd, falls headlong on the plain, 
. Dryden, 
Unyrro'svrRroOVs, adj, [improſpcr, Lat.] Unfortunate z 
not proſperous. 
The winter had been very wproſperous and unſucceſiful to the 
kings Clarendon. 
Nought unprofp'rous ſhall thy ways attend, | 
Born with good omens, and with heav'n thy friend, 
Unrno'srsrOVUsLY, adv. Unſucceſstully. 
When a prince fights jultly, and yet «np» o/peroufly, If he could 
ſre all thote reaſons for which God hath to ordered it, he would 
think it the moſt reaſonable thing In the world, Taylor, 
UnvrroTE'CTyYD. adj, Not protected ; not ſupported ; 


not defended. 

By woeful experience, they both did learn, that to forſake the | 
true Coll of heaven, Is to fall Into all ſuch evils upon the face of 
the earth, as men, either deſtitute of grace divine, may commit, 
or, wrprotedted from above, endure, Hooker, 

UnvyRo'ver. ad), 


1. Not tried; not known by trial. 
| The land 
In antique times was ſavage wilderneſs, 
 Unpropled, unmanor'd, anpror'd, unprals'd, 
There | found a freſh wnproved knight, 
Whoſe manly hands knbrued in guilty blood 
Had never been. 
3. Not evinced by argument. 
There de much of what ſhould be demonſtrated, left wnproved 
by thofe ehymical experiments, Bale. 
To Uur ovp. wv. a, To divelt of refolution or 


qualifications ; to unfurniſh. 
[ '11 not expoſtulate with hey, let 
Hor beaut _— my mind again. S86.rhefprare's Orbrllo, 
Proſperlty, nvlting every ſente 
With various arts to deres ide my mind; 
What but a Spartan ſpirit can ſuſtain 
The ſhocks of ſuch temptations ? 
Unvyrxovinkn. ad. 


1. Not ſecured or qualified by previous meaſures, 
Where (hall 1 find one that can Real well? O, for a fine thief 
ef two and twenty, or thereabout z 1 am heinoufly wiprovided. 
Shatefpeare's Henry IV. 
With his prepared (word he charges home 
My anprovided body, lanc'd my arms Sbabeſſ eure. 
Tears, tor a (roke tosctean, attord relief; 
Rot runde for a tudden blow, 
Like Niobe we mantle grow, 
An petrity with riet. Dryden. 
2. Not furniſhed ; not previouſly re 
hole anprovided ot tackling and vittual are forced to ſea, 
King Charles, 
The feditious had neither weapons, order, nor countel z but, 


P e. 


Spenſer. 


F. airy Nueen, 


Soutbern. 


* 


doing in alt things ewprovided, were uin like beaits, Hayward, 
n' ambition emprets with her ton is join'd, 

Ani, in his brother's ablence, has defign'd £50 

"The wwprovided town to take. Dryden, 


True zeal bs not a Calitary, melancholy grace, as If only fit to 
well in mean minds; fuch as ave utterly wrprevided of all other 
natural, moral, or (piritual abilities, | Spratt. 

Ovurts are (eldou wp ovided of perfons under this character, on 


whom moſt employments naturally fall. Swift, 
Uxyrovo'kxD, ad}, Not provoked, | 
| he teaming earth, yet guiltlets of the plough, ; 
And anprowet' 4, did truittul deres allow. Dryden. 


Let them furdear all open and (eeret methods of encouraging a. 
_ rebellion (6 deſtruive, and ſo waproveteds . 
NPROYO'KXING, adj, Giving no offence. 
| tabbed him a Granger, phie inoftentive, 


—— 


Fleetwood. 


UNA 


2. Not given to the pablick. 
Apply your care wholly to thofe which are unpubliſhed. Pope. 
Unyu"nisH4zD. adj. [ impunis, Fr.] Not puniſhed ; 
ſuffered to continue in impunity. 
Bind not one fin upon another, for in one thou ſhalt not be un- 
= dive whit c69 4 Ecetus. viii. 8. 
ne juſtice not let oppreſſion 3 L' Eftrange. 
The vent' rous victor — 52 hence, 1 55 
And ſeem'd to boaſt his fortunate offence. Dryden. 
Unyu"RCHaAsED. 4% Unbought. 
Unpurchas'd plenty our full tables loads, 
And part of what they lent, return t' our gods. 
Unyv"RG8D. adj, Not purged ; unpurified. 
Is Brutus fick? ' 
And will he ſteal out of his wholeſome bed, 
To tempt the rheumy and wnpurged air, | 
To add unto his ſickneſs? Shakeſpeare's Julius Ca ſar. 
In her viſage round thoſe ſpots, «npurg'd, 
Vapours not yet into her ſubſtance turn d. Milton, 
Uv AIK. adj. 
1. Not freed from recrement. 
2. Not cleanſed from ſin. 
Our finful nation having been long in the furnace, is now come 
out, but «purified, Decay of Piety, 
Unyv'rPosED, adj, Not defigned ; not intentional. 
Do it, 
Or thy precedent ſervices are all 
But accidents unpurpos'd, Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
Unyursv'ed, adj, Not purſued, 
All night the dreadleſs angel ay tree 
Through heav'n's wide champain held his way. Milton. 
Unyvu'Tkiried, adj, Not corrupted by rottenneſs. 
Meat and drink laſt longer unputrified, or unſoured, in winter 
than in ſummer, | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
No animal wnputrified, being burnt, yields any alkaline ſalt, but, 
putrified, yields a volatile alkali. Arbuthnor, 
Unqua'L1F1eD. adj, Not fit. 
Till he has denudated himſelf of all theſe incumbrances, he is 
utterly waqualified for theſe agonies, Decay of Piety. 
All the writers againſt chriſtianity, fince the Revolution, have 
been of the loweſt rank in regard to 8 wit, and ſenſe; and 
upon that account wholly unqualified to propagate hereſies, unleſs 
among a people already abandoned. ' Swift. 
Tories are more hated by the zealous whigs, than the very papiſts, 
and as much ungualified tor the ſmalleſt offices. Seoift. 
To Unqua'Liry, v. a. To diſqualify; to diveſt of 
qualification, 
Arbitrary power fo diminiſhes the baſis of the female figure, as 
to wngualify a woman for an evening walk, Addiſon. 
Our private misfortunes may ungualify us for charity : but re- 
floct, whether they may not have been inflicted by God, as a juſt 
puniſhment of our former unmetelfulneſa. Altterbury. 
Deatneſs ungualifies me for all company. | Swift, 
UNQUA"KKELLABLE, adj, Such as cannot be im- 


pugned. 


There ariſe unts the examination ſuch ſatisfaQory and unguar- 
relable reaſons, as may contirm the cauſes generally received. 
Brown's hp Errours, 


To Unqut'sn. v. 4. To diveſt of the dignity of 
queen, 


Denbam. 


| Embalm me, 
Then lay me forth ; although wngueen'd, yet like 
A queen, and daughter to a king, inter me, 
ongy N ABLE. adj, Unextinguiſhable. 
e repreſent wildfires burning in water and unguenchable. Bac, 
The people on their holidays, 
Impetuous, infolent, unquenchable. Milton's Agoniſtes, 

The criminal's penitence may have numbered him among the 
ſaints, when our unretracted uncharitableneſs may ſend us to un- 
quenchabde flames. Cevernment of the Tongue, 

Our love of God, our unquenchable detires to promote our well- 
grounded hopes to enjoy his glory, ſhould take the chief place in 
our zeal, Spratt's Sermons. 
Unquzs"nNCHABLENESS, 1. / Unextinguithableneſs, 

1 was amazed to ſee the unguenchablenejs of this fire. Hakctwill, 
Unquva'ncHuD. adj. | 
1. Not extinguiſhed, 

We have heats of dung, and of lime unguenched. 
2, Not extinguiſhable, 

Sadnels, or great joy, equally diſſipate the ſpirits, and immo- | 
derate exerciſe in hot air, with unguenched thirſt. Arbuthnot, 
Unquk'st1ONABLE, ud. 

1. Indubitable ; not to be doubted, 

The duke's carriage was ſurely noble throughout; of ungueſticn- 

able courage in himtelt, and rather teartul of tame than danger. 
Watton. 
One reaſon that mathematical demonſtrations are uncontrovert- | 
ed, is becauſe intereſt hath no place in thoſe wad wry veritiey, 
lanwille's Scepſis. 
"There is an w1gurflionabk magnificence in every part of Paradife 

Loſt. a Addiſon, 
2. Such as cannot bear to be queſtioned without impa- 


tience : this ſeems to be the meaning here. 
| What were his marks 
A lean cheek, which you have not ; an wrgqueſtienalile ſpirit, 
which you have not. Shakeſpeare. 
UnqQuk'sr10NABLY. adv. Indubitably ; without 
doubt. 5 
It the fathers were een of the houſhold of faith, and 
all ro do good to them; then certainly their children cannot be 
ſtrangers in this houthold, Spratt. 
St. Auitin was unyueftionably a man of parts, but, Interpoling in 
a controverly where his talent did not lie, ſhewed his zcal againſt 
the antipodes to very I purpoſe, Bui net. 


Shakeſpeare, 


Bacon. 


* ä „ W 8 


ey 


| 


1. Not doubted ; paſſed without doubt. 
Other relations in good authors, though we do not poſitively 
deny, yet have they not been «ngueſtioned by ſome. Brown. 
2, HE: = : not to be oppoſed. 
t did not pleaſe the gods, who inſtruct the people; 


And their ungueſtion'd pleaſures muſt be lerv d. Ber. Jonſon, 

3. Not interrogated ; not examined. 
She mutt'ring pray'rs as holy rites ſhe meant, | 
Through the divided crowd ungueſtion'd went, Dryden. 


UNnqQus'$TIONED. 4%. | | 


UNR 


8 yo ſhall you - 5 by Portia's fide x * 
th an unquier ſo $b y 
Thy love hopeful to regain, ee: Merchau of Venice, 
Hu . N not hide 
at thoug ts in my unguiet breaſt are ris'n. 
3. Reſtleſs ; unſatisfied, 
' She glares in balls, front boxes, and the ring; 
A vain, unguiet, glitt'ring, wretched thing. 
Mirth from company is but a fluttering, unguiet mot] Pye, 
beats about the breaſt for a few moments, and alter leaves Ne, 05 


Unqu1ETLY. adv. Without reſt, Pape 
Wha 's there beſides foul weather? 
pee 3 minded like the weather, moſt 
nquietly, Shakeſpeare” | 
Ungur'er aus 1. ,. n King Lew, 
1. Want of tranquillity, 
4 TO: 2 violent noiſe, cam'ſt ruſhing in, 
nd mak'it them wake and ſtart to new unguietneſt. enbaw 
2. Want of peace. 1 


Mutes. 


It is moſt enemy to war, and moſt hateth unguietne 3. penſer 
3. Reſtleſſneſs ; turbulence. TORT. 
What pleaſure can there be in that eſtate, 
Which your aunquictne/s has made me hate? Dada. 


4. Perturbation; uneaſineſs. 
Is my lord angry? 
He went hence but now, 
And certainly in ſtrange «nguietngſs. Shakeſdeare 
From inordinate love, and vain i all ws er 
rit, and diſtraction of our ſenſes. Taylr, 


UNnRA'CKED. adj, Not poured from the lees, 
Rack the one veſſel from the lees, and pour the lecs of the racked 
veſſel into the unracked veſſel. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 


UnRrA'KED. adj, Not thrown together and covered, 
Uſed only of fires, | 
Cricket, to Windſor chimnies ſhalt thou leap: 

Where fires thou find'ſt wnrak'd, and hearths unſwopt, 
There pinch the maids. Sbateſp. Merry Wives of Windſer, 

UnRAa"NSACKED. adj, Not pillaged, 

He gave that rich city for a prey unto his ſoldiers, who left 
neither houſe nor corner thereof unranſacked, Knolls, 


UnRA"NSOMED. adj, Not ſet free by payment for 
liberty. | 
Unranſom' d here receive the ſpotleſs fair, 
Accept the hecatomb the Greeks prepare. 


To UnNRa'VEL. v. a. 


1. To diſentangle ; to extricate ; to clear. 
He has wnravelled the ſtudied cheats of great artificers, Fell, 
There unrawd all | 
This dark deſign, this myſtery of fate. Addiſon's Con, 
With Machiavelian fagacity thou uaravelldft intrigues of fate, 
2 Arbuthna, 
2, To diſorder ; to throw out of the preſent order. 
How can any thing ſucceed well with people that are to be pleaſed 
with nothing, unleſs the ball of the univerſe may be anraweled, and 
the laws of Providence reverſed ? 
O the traytor's name 
I'll know itz I will: art ſhall be conjur'd for it, 
And nature all unravel, Dryden and Lee's Oedipus. 
So prophane and ſceptical an age takes a pride in waravelling all 
the received pringiples of reaſon and religion. Tullaſen, 
3- To clear up the intrigue of a play. 
The ſolution or unraveling of the intrigue commences, when 
the reader begins to ſee the doubts cleared up. Pope, 
Thus ſupernaturally is the plot brought to perfection; nor is the 
unravelling of it leſs happily imagined, bakeſpeare Uluſtrated. 


UnRa'zORED. adj. Unſhaven. 


Pope's Iliad. 


As ſmooth as Hebe's their unrazor'd lips. Milten. 
Unxt ACHED. adj, Not attained. 
Labour with en e, force to climb 
That lofty hill, #nreach'd by former time. 


Dryden. 
UnREg'AD. adj. | | 
1. Not read ; not publickly pronounced. 
Theſe books are, ſater aud better to be left publickly _ 


His muſe had ſtarv'd, had not a piece unread, 
And by a player bought, ſupply'd her bread. Dryden, 
2. Untaught ; not learned in books, | 
Uncertain whofe the narrower ſpan, | 
The clown unread, or half-read gentleman, Dryden. 


UnKkr'ADiNEss. 2. . 
1. Want of readineſs; want of promptneſs. 
This impreparation and «nrcadineſs when they find in us, chen 
turn it to the ſoothing up of themſelves in that accutſed _ 
ooter. 


2. Want of preparation. 

Nothing A 3 an enemy to tranquillity, and a contented 
ſpirit, as the amazement and confuſions of unreadineſs and ihconh- 
detation. Taylors Rule of Living Ih. 

UxRE'adDY. ed. | 4 
1. Not prepared; not ſit. 
The fairy lenight 
Departed thence, albe his wounds wide, 
Not throughly heal'd, wweady were to ride. 
How now, my lords ? what all cunready ſo? 
2. Not prompt; not quick.” | 

From a temperate inativity, we are waready to put \In-execution 
the ſuggeſtions of reaſon ; or by à content in every ſpecies of truth, 
we embrace the-ſhadow thereof. Brown. 

3. Awkward ; ungain. . 

Young men, in the conduct of actions, uſe extreme remedies at 
firſt, #nd, that which doubleth-all-errors, will not acknowledge ot 
retract them; like an wnready horſe, that will neither * _ 

UxAETAL. adj. Unſubſtantial; having only appear- 


ance. 


Spenſer. 
'Shakeſpeares 


Hence, terrible ſhadow ! 
Unreal mock'ry, hence! 


Shakeſpeare's Macberb. 
I with pain 


Voyag'd th' unreal, vaſt unbounded deop : 
Of 2averible confuſion. Milton's Paradiſe LA. 


UNREASONABLE. adj. 


Urxqui'ck, adj, Motionleſs ; not alive. 
His ſenſes droop, his ſteady eyes unge; 


Unyau'ngy, ad, Not cut ; not lopped. 
The whole land de toll of weeds 
Her fruit trees all eee. Shakeſpeare. 
Uvyu'niick, ay, Private; not generally known, 
or ſcen. 

Viren mult de retived and wwpab/i te for all freedom of ſo- 
clety is a violence done to virginity, hot in its natural, but in its 
moral capacity z that is, it lafes part of its ſeverity and Rrictnels 
by publiihing a pe fon, Whole work is religion, whoſe thought 
mult dwell in heaven. Taylor. 

Unvv nite. a, : 
1. Secret; unknown. 
All bleſt ſecrets ( 
All you % virtues of the earth, 
Spring with wy test. Shat;Deare's King Lear. 
| 3 


ö 
{ 
| 
| 


vitality. 
Every ſœtus bears a ſecret hoard, 
With (leeping, unexpanded iflue ſtor d; 
Which num'rous, but «aguiclen'd progeny, 
Claſp'd, and enwrapp'd, within each other lie. 


1. Moved with perpetual agitation ; not calm; not ſtill. 
From grammatick ' flats and thallows,' they ace on the ſudden 
tranſported to be tofſed and turmoited with their undallaied wits, 
in fathomleſs und wage ict depths of cantroverly. ew. 
Go with me to church, and call me wife, 
And then away te Veuice to your friend ; 


And much: he ails, and yet he is not fick. Daniel's Cinil War, 
UnqQu1i'cKsNRD. adj, Not animated; not ripened to 


Blachmere,) 
| \Uxquviier. 40. [engueet, Fr. inguietas, Latin, ] 


| judge.moſt ble to Im Aae. 
| tea Ans * [ts war oe men to de judges In their own caſes 3 ſelf: 
| 2. Diſturbed ; full of perturbation ; not at peace. 


1. Exorbitant ; claiming, or inſiſting on. more than is 


At. 

Since every.lapguage is ſo full of it own proprieties, that what 
is deautiful in one, is often barbarous in another, it would he ae 
reaſonable to limit a tranCator to the narrow compals of his author 
words. Dryden's Preface te 

My intention in prefixing your name, Is not to dehre your ad 
te{tion of the following papers, which I take to be a very Watte 
able tequeſt; fince, by being inſcribed to you, you cannot rec 

mend them without ſome ſuſpicion of partiality» f 

Swift's Projett for the Advancanent Rute. 
| 2. Not agreeable to reaſon. — 
( No realanknown: to us but that there is no reaſon _ 


magine. 

—_— dts 
boxe will make men partial to themſelves and their friends- Lec 
| She entertained many wareaſonable prejudices againſt me er 
| ſhe was acquainted with his perſonal worth. 3. Greater 


L'Eftrange, 


a 


UN R 


Greater than 1s fit z immoderate. 
- Thoſe that place their hope in another world have, in a great 
- meaſure, conquered dread of death, and unreaſonable love of life, 

| g Atterbury, 


3 


Un Rs ASONABLENESS, 2. + 
1. Exorbitance z exceſſive demand, 
The anreaſonableneſs of their propoſitions is not more evident than 
that they are not the joint defires of the major number. X. Charles, 
A young univerſity diſputant was complaining of the wnreaſon- 
ableneſs of a lady, with Whom he was engaged in a point of contro. 


verſy · Addiſon's Freebolder. 
1 Inconſiſtency with reaſon, 
The unreaſonableneſs and r of thoſe that thus prdject, 


have not ſo much as a thought, all their lives long, to advance ſo 
far as attrition. Hammond, 


Unzz ASONABLY., adv. 


1. In a manner contrary to reaſon; 
2, More than enough, 
IU not over the threſhold, till my lord return from the wars. 
—Fye! you confine yourſelf moſt unreaſonably, Shakeſpeare, 
Jo UNRE AVE. v. a. [now wnrravel; from un and reave, 
or ravel ; perhaps the ſame with vive, to tear, vr 
break aſunde 1 To unwind ; to diſentangle. 
Penelope, for her Ulyſſes' ſake, 
Devis'd « web her wooers to deceive ; 
In which the work that ſhe all day did make, | 
The ſame at night ſhe did unreave. Spenſer, 
UnxtBA'TED. adj, Not blunted. | 
| A number of fencers try it out with unrebated ſwords. Hakew. 
UNREBU'KABLE. adj, Obnoxious to no cenſure. 
Keep this commandment without ſpot, unrebulable, until the 
appearing of Chriſt, : 1 Timothy, vi. 14. 
UnREcE“L IVI D. adj Not received, 
Where the ſigns and ſacraments of his grace are not, through 
contempt, unrecetvtd, or received with contempt, they really give 


what they promiſe, and are what they ſignify» Hooker, 
UnagcLA IMB D. adj. 
1. Not tamed. 
A ſavageneſs of unreclaimed blood, 
Of general aſſault, Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


2. Not reformed, 
This is the moſt favourable treatment a ſinner can hope for, who 
continues unreclaimed by the goodneſs of God, Royers, 
UnRECONCILABLE. adj. 


1. Not to be appeaſed ; Jnglacable. 
| Let me lament, 
That our ſtars, unreconcilable, ſhould have divided 
Our equalneſs to this. i- Antony and Cleopatra. 
2. Not to be made conſiſtent with. 
He had many infirmities and ſins, unreconcilable with perfect 
righteouſneſs, Hammond's Practical Catechiſm, 
 Unxeg'conciLeD. adj, Not reconciled, 

If you bethink yourſelf of any crime 
Unreconcil'd as yet to heav'n and grace, | 
Solicit for It ſtraight, Shakeſpeare's Othello, 

UnxEtco'kDeD. adj. Not kept in remembrance by 
publick monuments, - 
Unrecorded left through many an age, 


Worthy t' have not remain'd ſo long unſung» Milton. 
The great Antilocus ! a name 8 
Not unrecorded in the rolls of fame. Pope's Odyſſey. 


NRECO'UNTED. adj, Not told; not related. 
This is yet but young, and may be left 
To ſome ears unrecounted. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Unrgcrv'"tTABLE, adj, Incapable of repairing the 
deficiencies of an army. 
Empty and wnrecruitable colonels of twenty men in a company. 
: Milton on Education, 
Unzxgcu'ring. adj. Itremediable, 
I found her ſtraying in the park, 
Seeking to hide herſelf ; as doth the deer, 
That hath receiv'd ſome unrecuring wound. Shakeſpeare. 
Unnxrpvu'cep. adj, Not reduced. 
The carl divided all the reſt of the Iriſh countries unreduced, into 
ſhires, | Davies Ireland 
UnREFO'RMABLE. adj. Not to be put into a new form. 
The rule of faith is alone unmoveable and wnreformable ; to wit, 
of believing in one only God omnipotent, creator of the world, and 
in his ſon Jeſus Chriſt, born of the virgin Mary. 
Hammond's Fundamentals. 
UnREFO'RMED. adj. 
1. Not amended ; not corrected. 
This general revolt, when overcome, produced a general reforma- 
tion of the Iriſhry, which ever before had been unreformed. 
aviei's Ircland, 
We retain the Julian conſtitution of the year, unreformed, with- 
out conſideration of the defective minutes. Helder. 
2. Not brought to newneſs of life. 
If he may 
re chriſtian, then what needs he reformation ? 
8 Unhumbled, unrepentant, wnreformed. 
UnrEeFyRA'CTED. adj, Not refraQted. 
The ſun's circular image is made by an e beam of 
light. = exwton's Optichs. 
Unuzgrae'sHED. adj, Not cheered ; not relieved. 
Its ſymptoms are a ſpontzncous laflitude, being unreſroſhed by 


Hommond. 
Milton. 


ſleep. Arbuthnot. 
UxAuEKOAT AD ED. adj, Not heeded; not reſpected; 
neglected. | 


We, ever by his might, 
Had thrown to ground the unregarded right. 
Poſt ſee, how wnregarded now | 
That piece of beauty paſſes ? 
There was a time when I did vow 


Spenſer . 


To that alone; 
But mark the fate of faces. Suc bling. 
On the cold earth lies th' wnregarded king 3 
A headleſs carcaſs, and a namelels thing. Denham, 


Me you have often counſell'd to remove 
My vain purſuit of unregarded love. 22 
Laws againſt immorality have not been executed, and proclama- 
tions to inforce them are wholl 2 Swift. 
NREGE'NERATE, adj, Not brought to a new life, 
This is not to be underſtood promiſcuouſly of all men, unrege- 
nerate perſons as well as regenerate, 
UxRE"GISTERED. 1. Not recorded. 
bee — 
Unregiſter'd in vulgar fame, you have 
Luxuriouſly pick'd out. Shakeſpeare's Ar. Cleopatra. 
Unaei'naD. adj, Not reſtrained by the bridle, 

Left from thy flying ſteed wnrein'd, as once 
Bellerophon, though from a lower clime | 
Diſmounted, on the Aleian field 1 fall. : Milton. 

Uxxets'nTING. adj, Hard; cruel ; feeling no pity. 

By many hands your father was ſubdued j 
But only ſlaughter' d by the ireful arm : 

Of unrelenting Clifford. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 

Place pitchy barrels on the fatal ſtake, 


lieve that Chriſt died for him, as now he is an un- 


Stephens. | 


Falfe texts ſhall rule his unrelenting byeny 
And his glad heart with artful fighs ſhall heave. 


Unaet.isvanLe, adj. 
As no degree of diſtreſs 
tremity of it is inconſiſtent with his 
Unzsitis'ven.' adj, 


1. Not ſuccoured, 


com on. 


The goddeſs griey'd, 
Her favour'd hoſt ſhould periſh unreliew'd, 
The uneafitieſs 
but grows the more unſupportable, 
UnREMA'kKABLE, adj. 


1. Not capable of being obſerved. 


bring it to our acquaintance, 
2. Not worthy of notice. 


they had done it at firſt by his conſent, 


not recollected. 


midal. 


That, unrememb ring of its former pain, 
The ſoul may ſuffer mortal fleſh again. 


. remembrance, 


membrance, or general pardon. 


mind the worthineſs of Amphialus. 
You know the fiery quality of the duke, 
How wnrremoveable and fixt he is 
In his own courſe, 


removal, 


Ungzemo'veD. adj. 
1, Not taken away. 


UnRtva'iD. adj. 


ſated, 
Hadſt thou full pow'r 
To meaſure out his torments by thy will; 


When you are pinched with any wnrepealed act 
you declare you will not be obliged by it, 
Nature's law, and unrepeal d command, 


UnREps'NTED. adj. 
ſorrow. 


others, whoſe own unrepented ſins provoked his juſt 


If 1, vent'ring to diſpleaſe 
God for the fear of man, and man prefer, 
Set God behind : which in his jealouſy 


As in unrepented ſin the died, 


before men and angels : | . 

Unrgye"nTiNG. } adj, Not repenting 

UxREPE“NTANT. { tent; not ſorrowful 
Should 1 of theſe the liberty regard, 

Who treed, as to their antient patrimony, 


Unhumbled, unrepentant, unreform'd, 
 Headlong would follow? 


My unprepar d and unrepenting breath 
Way lasch J 


All his arts reveal, 
From the firſt moment of his vital breath, 


Unrgri'ninG. adj, Not 


| Barefoot as ſhe trod the flinty pavement, - 


Yet ſilent on ſhe paſs'd, and unrepining. 
Unreytsni84gD. adj, Not filled. 


pleniſbed ſpace. 
UnREPRIE VABLE. adj. 
penal death. 


Is, as a fiend, confin'd, to tyrannize 


UnREPRO'ACHED. adj, 
ſured. 


mine, pays his head. 
UnREPROVEABLE. adj, Not liable to b 


unreproveable in his fight, 
UnxgPRO'VED. adj. 
1. Not cenſured. 


gion. 
2. Not liable to cenſure. 


With gladſome thanks, and unreproved truth, 
The gifts of ſovereign bounty did embrace. 
If I give the honour due, 
Mirth, admit me of thy crew, 
To live with her, and live with thee, 
In unreproved pleaſures free. 


Unxgrvu"GnanrT. adj. Not oppoſite. 
When ſcripture doth'yield us natural laws, what 


That ſo her torture may be ſhortened. 
Will nothing turn — unrelenting hearts? Shakeſpeare. 
Theſe are the realms of unrelenting fate ; 

And awful Rhadamanthus rules the Rate, Dryden. 


| 


Admitting no ſucconr, 
is unrelievable by his power, ſo no ex- 


Our underſtanding, to make a complete notion, muſt add ſome- 
thing elſe to this fleeting and unremarkable ſuperficles, 


His diſcontents are unremoweabſy coupled to his nature. 


Sir John Hotham, unrepreached, uncurſed by any im 


„ and that we are 


; | 
Smith. 


' 


ole. 


Dryden 


of unrelieved thirſt is not leſſened by contdiuanee, 


q 


that m 
Dighy. 


UnRrEME DIABLE. adj, Admitting no remedy, 
He ſo handled it, that it rather ſeemed he had more come into a 
defence of an unremediable miſchief already committed, than that 


c | . Sidney. 
UnREMEMBERED. adj, Not retained in the mind; 


J cannot paſs unremembered their manner of diſyuiſing the ſhafts 
of chimnies in various faſhions, whereof the nobleſt is the pyra- 


> 2 : Watton's Architefure, 
UnREME MBERING. adj. Having no memory, 


Dryden. 


UnRreME MBRANCE, 2. J. Forgetfulneſs ; want of 


Some words are negative in their original language, but ſeem 
poſitive, becauſe the negation is unknown; as amneſty, an unre- 
! Mattis Logick. 
UnR&MO'VEABLE. adj, Not to be taken away, 
Never was there any woman, that with more unremoveable de- 
termination gave herſelf to love, after ſhe had once ſet before her 


Sidney. 


Shakeſpeare. 


UnrgMo'VEABLY. adv. In a manner that admits no 


Shak. 


It is impoſhble, where this opinion is imbibed and waremoved, to 


found any convincing arguments Hammond. 

We could have had no certain proſpect of his happineſs, while 

the laſt obſtacle was unremoved « Deyden Virgil. 
2, Not capable of being removed, 

Like Teneriff or Atlas unremor''d. Milton, 


Not recompenſed; not compen- 


Yet what couldſt thou, tormentor, hope to gain? 
Thy loſs continues, 7 by pain. Dryden. 
UxRrrE'ALED. adj, Not revoked; not abrogated, 


of parlament, 
Dryden. 


That gives to lighter things the greateſt height, Blackmore, 
Not expiated by penitential 


They are no fit ſupplicants to ſeek his mercy in the behalf of 


indignation, 
; coker, 


Shall never, unrepented, find forgiveneſs. Milton's Agoniſtes. 
Doom'd to the ſame bad place, is puniſh'd for her pride. 


Dryden. 


With what confuſion will he hear all his unrepented ſins produced 


Rogers. 
not peni- 
for ſin, 


Milton's Paradiſe Regain'd. 
away by the ſwift hand of death. Roſcommon. 


To his laſt hour of unrepenting death. Dryden. 
Nor tyrants fierce, that unrepent ing die, 
E'er felt ſuch rage as thou. Pope's Rape of the Lock. 


peevithly complaining. 
j 
Her footſteps all along were mark'd with blood; 


Rave. 


Some air retreated thither, kept the mercury out of the unre- 


Boyle, 


Not to be reſpited from 
Within me is a hell; and there the poiſon 


In unreprievable condemned blood, Shakeſpeare's King Jobn. 
Not upbraided ; not cen- 


recation of 
ing Charles. 


You hath he reconciled, to preſent you holy, unblameable, and 


Coloſſians, l. 22. 


Chriſtians have their churches, and wnreprover exerciſe of reli · 
Sandys's Journey. 


The antique world, in his firſt flow'ring youth, 


Spenſer, 


Milton o 
particular order 


is thereunto moſt agreeable z when poſitive, which way to make 
laws wnrepuſnant unto them. . 
Unxs"PUTABLE. adj, Not creditable, 
When we ee examples of duty, we are convinced that 
is no wnreputa 
— of our virtue 


Hooker, 


not to be 


Un REQUESTED, adj. 


UNNI TABLE. adj. Not to be retaliated. 


UngestRVED. adj, 
1. 


2, Open; frank; concealing nothing. 
UNKRESERVEDLY: adv. 
1. Without limitations, 


2. Without concealment ; 


UnResE'RVEDNESS. *. /. 
1. Unlimitedneſs ; frankneſs; largeneſs, - 


2, Openneſs ; frankneſs, 


2. Reſiſtleſs ; ſuch as cannot be op 


UNRE81'STING. adj, 


UwaksGLVI NO. adj. 


UnrESPECTIVE. adj. 


UnrEsSTO'RED. adj, 


UNRESTRA'INED. a4). 


2. Licentious ; looſe, 


 Regern. | 


U NR 


Not aſked, fed , 4 
With what ſecurity can our embaſſadors goy ur of the 
Turkiſh emperor, without his ſafe conduct? 755 Knolltss 


Some will have it that all mediocrity of folly is fooliſh, and 


becauſe an cy perm evil may enſue; an indifferent convenience 
muſt be omitted. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

So unrequitable is God's love, and fo inſolvent are we, that that 
love vaſtly improves the benefit, by which alone we might have 


pretended to ſome ability of retribution. L + Bayles 
Unzzs8'NTED: adj, Not regarded with anger. 

The failings of thele holy perſons paſſed not unreſented by God z 

and the ſame ſcripture which informs us of the ſing ecords the 


puniſhment, ©, Rogers. © 


ot limited by any private convenience. | 
The piety our heavenly Father will accept, muſt conſiſt in an 


entire, unreſerved obedience to his commands; fince whoſoever 
oftends in one precept, is guilty of the whole law. Rogers, 


I am not to embrace abſolutely and unreſervediy the opinion of 
Ariſtotle. Boyles 
openly, | 


I know your friendthip to me is extenſive; and it is what I owe 
to that friendſhip, to open my mind unreſer vedſy to you. Pepe. 


„* 


The tenderneſs and #hreſerwvedneſs of his love made him think 
thoſe his friends, or enemies, that were ſo to God, Boyles 


I write with more unreſervedneſs than ever man wrote, Pope 


Unsres1'sTED. adj. 
1. Not op 


ſed. ; 
The etherial ſpaces are perfectly fluid; they neither aſſiſt nor 
retard the planets, which roll through as free and wnreſifted as if 
they moved in a vacuum. Bentley's Sermons, 
poſed, | x 
"Thoſe gods! whoſe wnreſted might 


Hath ſent me to theſe regions void of light. Dryden 
What wonder then, thy hairs ſhould feel 
The conquering force of unreſiſted feel ? Popes 


Not oppoſing ; not making re · 
ſiſtance. | | 
The ſheep was ſacrific'd on no pretence, 
But meek and wareſiſting innocence s : 

A A patient uſeful creature, Dryden. 
Since the planets move horizontally through the liquid and un- 
reſiſting ſpaces of the heavens, where no bodies at all, or inconſi- 
derable ones, occur, they may preſerve the ſame velocity which the 
firſt impulſe impreſſed, Bentley. 


Unrt80'LVABLE., adj, Not to be ſolved; inſoluble. 


For a man to run headlong, while his ruin ſtares him in the 
face; Mill to preſs on to the embraces of fin, is a problem unre- 
ſolvable upon any other ground, but that fin Infatuates before it 


deſtroys. Sout b. 
UnRE80"LVED. adj, 
1. Not ai having made no reſolution: ſome- 


times with of. 

On the weſtern coaſt 

Rideth a puiſſant navy : to our ſhores 

Throng many doubtful, hotlow-hearted friende, 

Unarm'd, and wnreſolv/'d to beat them back. 
Turnus, wnreſelv'd of flights 


Moves tardy back, and juſt recedes from fight. Dryden, 
2. Not ſolved ; not cleared. | 
I do not ſo magnify this method, to think it will perfectly clear 
every hard place, and leave no doubt unreſolved. - Locle. 


Not reſolving z not deter- 
mined, | 


She her arms about her unreſalving huſband threw. Dryd. 
Inattentive; taking little 
notice. | 


I will converſe with iron-witted fools, 
And unreſpeftive boys 3 none are for me 


That look into me with conſiderate eyes. Shakeſpeares 


Unaz'sr. ./ Diſquiet; want of tranquillity ; un- 


quietneſs. Not in uſe. 
Wiſe beheſt, thoſe creeping flames by reaſon to ſubdue, 
Before their rage grew to ſo great unrl. Spenſer. 
Repoſe, ſweet gold, for their unreſt, 
That have their alms out of the empreſs' cheſt. Shakeſpeare, 
Diſmay'd confuſion all poſſeſs'd 
Th' afflicted troop, hearing their plot deſcry'd i 
Then runs amaz'd diſtreſs, with ſad waref, 
To this, to that; to fly, to Rand, to hi 
Silence, in truth, would ſpeak my ſorrows beſt ; 
For deepeſt wounds can leaſt their feelings tell; 
Vet, let me borrow from mine own wareſt 
But time to bid him, whom 1 lov'd, farewell. 
ot they roſe, 
As from _—_ and each the other viewi 
Soon found their eyes how open'd, and their minds 


How darken'd |! Milton's Paradiſe Lyft. 


Daniel, 


Mottos. 


1. Not reſtored. 8 | 
2. Not cleared from an attainder, 
The ſon of an unreftored traitor has no pretences to the quality 
of his anceſtors, Collier on Dudling. 


1. Not confined ; not hindered, 
My tender age in luxury was train'd, 
With idle eaſe and pageants entertain'd ; | 
My hours my own, my pleaſures anreſtrain'd, Dryden. 
f The taverns he dally doth frequent, 


Wich unreſtrained, looſe companions. * Shah 
3. Not limited. _ 


Were there in this aphoriſm an wrreſtrained truth were it 
not reaſonable to infer 5 a caution a non- uſance, N.. >yol 


Brown's Vulgar Errourss 


UNxETRA'CTED. adj. Not revoked ; not recalled, 


The penitence of the criminal may have numbered bim amongſt 
the ſaints, when our unretractad uncharitableneſs may ſend us to 
unquenchable flames. Government of the Tongues 

Nothing but plain malevolence can juſtify diſunion ; malevo- 
lence ſhewn in a ſingle outward act, wnretrafted, or in habitual 


ill-nature, Collier on Friendſhips 


Unrxzve'alnd. atj, Not told; not diſcovered. 


Had ye once leen theſe her celeſtial treaſures, 
And twnrevealed pleaſures, 


Then would ye wonder, and her praiſes ſing. . 
Dear, fatal name eee ed wo + 2 : —_ 
Nor paſt theſe lips, In holy ſilence ſeal'd. Pee 
Yu nav £ond; adj, Not reven a 
f might we die, not envying them that 
80 — we die, not ark of all. 9 Fair ſus. 
Unbonovr'd though 1 am, 
Not unreveng's that impious ad ſhall bes * 
3b s 


Great Pompey's ſhade complains that we are ſlows 
And Scipio's 884 walles unreveng'd amongſt us. Addiſon, 
Uns vu b. adj, Irreverent; diſreſpectful. 
See not your bride In theſe unreuerent robes. Shakeſpeare, 
Fie | wwreverend * to on oy bore 
Whoſe ſov'reignty ſo oft thou haſt preferr'd, 

With twenty thouſand ſoul-confirming oaths. Shakeſpeare. 
Oxar'veruntyLy. adv. Diſreſpectſully. 
I did unreverentiy blame the gods 

Who wake for — though thou ſnore for thyſelf, J. Jonſon. 
Unnxevs'r8kn. 4%. Not revoked ; not repealed, 
| She hath F _—_ N = _ . | 
Which unreverſed ftands in effectual force, 
A ſea of melting * eg Shakeſpeare. 
Unxuivo'kuv. adj. Not recalled. | 
Hear my om: which unrewol d ſhall ſtand. Milton. 
UuaAwWan bb. «dj, Not rewarded; not recom- 


penſed, | 
Providence takes care that good offices may not paſs unrewarded, 
L'Eftrange. 
Since for the common good I yield the ſair, 
My private loſs let grateful Greece repair z 
Nor unretvarded let your prince complain, 
That he alone has fought and bled in vain» Pope. 


Jo Unt. v. 4. To ſolve an enigma; to ex- 
plain a 22 


ome kind power unriddle where it lies, | 
Whether my heart be faulty, or ver eyes f Sucklings 
The Platonick principles will not unriddle the doubt, Glanville, 
A reverle often clears up the paſſage of an old poet, 
often lerves to wnriddle the reverſe, 

Unzibiculous. adj, Not ridiculous, ; 
If an indifferent and waridiculous object could draw this auſtere- 
neſs unto a (mile, he hardly could with perpetuity reſiſt proper mo- 
tives thereof, owwn's Vulgar Errours. 
To Uu. v. 4. To ſtrip of the tackle, 
Rhodes is the ſovereign of the ſea no more; 
Their ſhips warigg'd, and ſpent their naval ſtore, Dryden, 
UNO. adj, Wrong. In Spenſer, this word ſhould 
perhaps be untight, : 
What in moſt Engliſh writers uſeth to be looſe, and as it were 
wnright, in this author 14 well grounded, timely framrd, and 
ſtrongly truſſed up together, Spenſer's Gloſſary fo Kalendar. 
Shew that-thy judgment is not unright. Wiſdom, xil. 
Unkionrrovs, adj, Unjuſt; wicked; ſinful ; bad. 
Octavius here lept into his roomy 

And it uſurped by wnrightrovs doom 3 | 
But he his title j0 f vy might. * Spenſer, 

Within « month | 

Fre yet the (alt of moſt wnrightoons tears 
Had left the fluſhing in her gulled eyes, 
Slie married — Oh moſt wicked ſpeed ! Shakeſpeare, 
Let the wicked man forſfake his way, and the wnrighreous man 
his thoughts, and let him return unto the Lord, Laiab, lv. 


UnarouTrovery, adv. Unjuſtly z wickedly; ſin- 
For th-m 


Their foes a deny Shibboleth deviſe 

By which wnrightecufly it was dec d, 
"I hat none to truſt or profit ſhould ſucceed, 
Who would not (wallow firit a pois'nous wicked weed. Dryd. 
A man may fall undetervedly under public diſgrace, or ie wn- 
rigbtconfly oppreſled. Cellier on Pride. 
NRl GH TROUSNES4, 1. / Wickedneſs; injuſtice, 
Dur Romanlſte can no more abide this propoſition converted, 
than themſelves, All fin, fay my is a tranſgteſſion of the law 
but every tranſgreffion of the law is not fin. The apoſtle, there- 
fore, turns it for us: all wnrighteouſneſs, tays he, Is fin ; but every 
© tranſyreflian of the law is wnrighteouneſt, taith Avuitia upon this 
lace, 
F dome things have a natural deformity in them, as perjury, per» 
fidiouineſ, wnrightrouſne/s, and ingratitude, = Tillotſon, 


Uxriantrul, adj, Not rightſul ; not juſt. 
Thou, which know'ſt the way 
To plant wnrightful kings, wilt know again 
"To pluck him headlony from th* uſurped throne, 
To Unai'ng, 4a, To deprive of a ring. 
Ne torc'd to impeach a brokea hedge, 
And pigs wwing'd at viſ. franc, pledge. Hudibras, 
27. Unai'y, b. 4. LES word is improper; there 
being no dilference between % and wwrtp ; and the 
- negative particle is therefore of 1.0 force; yet it is 


well authoriſed. ] To cut open. 
| Like a traitor 
Dit break that vow, and, with thy treacherous blade, 
Vari the bowuls of thy tov'reign's fon, Shateſprare. 
„ ie could not now, with his honour, to 4, and put a lye upon 
all that he had ſaid and done before, as to deliver him ups 
Bacon's Henry VII. 
We are angry with ſearchers when they break open trunks, and 
wwip packs, and open fealod letters. "Taylor, 
Cato well obferves, that friend{hip ought not to be waripped, but 
unſtitched, Colter, 
Uxni'er, aff, 
1. Immature ; not filly concocted. 
Purpoſe is of violent biuth, but poor validity z 
Which now, like truity WAYS os flicks on the tree; 
But fall wnſhaken when they mellow be. 
In this northern tract, our hoarter throats 
Utter wwipe and iN-conttrained notes. 


2. Not ſeaſonable ; not yet proper. 
He fix" his WHY Se Vengeance to deter, 
Sought not the gacden but retir'd unſcen, 
e brood in testet on his gather'd tpleene 
J. Loo early, 
Who hath not heard of the valiant, wiſe, and juſt Dorllaus, 
hole s (pe death doth yet, do many years haves, draw tears from 


Addiſon. 


Shaheſp. 


Sha\eſprare, 
WV uiler, 


Dryden. 


virtwous ches? Sidney, 
Ungiygxuy, a. Not matured, 
Were you with thete, you 'A toon forget 
Tho pale, * d beautivs of the north, Addijon's Cato. 


* 


Unrifyinuts, „ % Immaturity ; want of ripeneſs, 
"The ripencls Of «Kt [6b of the oe mon wulf ever be well 
welghed and gener Ny it i+ 2 to cammit the bepinnings of all 
oat ations to Arg, with his hundied eyesy and the ends to 
tlarout, with his hundred hands, 
Unverb. ad}, 
1. Having no competitor, | 
\ Honour ub d“ at whoſe u- fh ine 
Kain, pleaſe, viitue, all our tex teugu. 
2. Having no peer or equal. 
7. Univ, 4a, To open what is rolled or con- 
volved, 
O horror ! 


"The queen of nations, from her ancient ſeat, 
Is funk tor over in the dark abyt: 1 

Time has wow her glories to tho last, | 
And now cd up the volume. Drydon's All for Lewes | 


Uxroma'nticx, ad), Contrary to romance, 


Bacen, 


Pope, 


as the poet 


Hal/.] 


UNS 


17. Uno. v. 4. To ſtrip off the roof or covering 


of houſes. | 
The rabble ſhould have firſt unroof d the city, | 
. + Ere ſo-prevail'd with me» Shakeſpeare's Cortolanus. 
Unnro'osTeD.- adj, Driven from the rooſt, 
Thou dotard | thou art woman-tir'd, unrooſted, 
By thy old dame Partlet here, 14. Winter's Tale. 
To UN RO Or. v. a To tear from the roots; to ex- 


tirpate; to eradicate. 
Since you ve made the days and nights as one, 
To wear your gentle limbs in my affairs, 
Be bold; you do ſo grow in my requital 
That nothing can wunroot you. | 
Unroot the foreſt 'oaks, and bear away 


Shakeſpeare. 


Flocks, folds, and trees, an undiſtinguiſh'd prey» Dryden. 
Unxro'uGH. adj, Smooth, 22 5 
Siward's ſon, 
And many unrovgh youths, that even now 
Proteſt their firſt of manhood, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


Uno un DED. adj, Not ſhaped, not cut to a round. 
: Thoſe unfil'd piſtolets, 
That more than cannon - ſhot avails or lets; 
Which, negligently left unrounded, look 
Like many-angled figures in the book 
Of ſome dread conjurer. 
Unro'yal. adj, Unprincely ; not royal. 
By the advice of his envious counſellors, he ſent them with un- 
royal reproaches to Muſidorus and Pyrocles, as if they had done 
traiterouſly, Sidney. 
To Unru'rFLE. v. 2. To ceaſe from commotion, or 
agitation, 
Where'er he guides his finny courſers, 
The waves unruffle, and the fea ſubſides. Dryden. 
Unru'reied. adj, Calm; tranquil z not tumultuous, 
Vent all thy paſſion, and I'll ſtand its ſhock, 
Calm and wnruffled as a ſummer's ſea, 
When not a breath of wind flies o'er its ſurface, _ Addiſon, 
Unrvu'LED, adj, Not directed by any ſuperiour power. 
The realm was left, like a ſhip in a ſtorm, amidſt all the raging 
ſurges, wnruled and undirected of any; for they to whom ſhe was 
committed, fainted in their labour, or forſook their charge. Spenſ. 
Unru"LIngss, u. J. [ from unruly. ] Turbulence; 


tumultuouſneſs ; licentiouſneſs, 

By the negligence of ſome who were hardly to be commanded, 
and by the unrulineſs of others, who without leave were gone 
aſhore, ſo fair an occaſion of victory was neglected. K'nolles. 

No care was had to curb the 9 of anger, or the exor- 
bitance of deſire. Amongſt all their ſacrifices they never ſacri- 
ficed ſo much as one luſt, - | South, 


Donne. 


tumultuous. 
In ſacred bands of wedlock ty'd 
To Therion, a looſe unruly ſwaln ; 
Who had more joy to range the foreſt wide, 
And chace the ſavage beaſt with buſy pain, Spenſer, 
Down I come, like gliſt'ring Phaeton, 
Wanting the manage of unruly jadess Shakeſp. Richard II. 
The beſt and ſoundeſt of his time hath been but raſh ; then 
muſt we look from his age to receive but wnruly waywardnets, 
| Ne King Lear, 
The tongue is an unruly evil, full of deadly poiſon. James, ili. 
Thou doſt a better life, and nobler vigour give; 


Doſt each unruly appetite controul. Roſcommon, 
Love inſults, diſguiſed in the cloud, 
And welcome force of that unruly crowd. Waller. 


Paſſions kept their place, and tranſgreſſed not the boundaries 
of their proper natures z nor were the diſorders begun, which are 
occaſioned by the licence of unruly appetites, Glanville, 

You muſt not go where you may dangers meet. 

Th' unruly ſword will no diſtinction make, | 

And beauty will not there give wounds, but take. Dryden. 
UnsAa'rs. adj, Not ſecure z hazardous; dangerous, 
If they would not be drawn to ſeem his adverſaries, yet others 
ſhould be taught how unjefe it was to continue his friends. Hooker, 
ith ſpeed retir'd, 
Where erſt was thickeſt fight, th' angelick throng, 
And left large field, unſafe within the wind 
Of ſuch commotion, Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
Uncertain ways unſafe are, 
And doubt a greater miſchief than deſpair, Denham. 
Phlegyan robbers made unſafe the road. Dryden. 
UnSAa'FELY. adv, Not ſecurely ; dangerouſly, 
Take it, while yet 'tis praiſe, before my rage, 
Unfafely juſt, break looſe on this bad age; 
So bad, that thou thyſelf hadſt no defence 
From vice, but barely by departing hence. Dryden. 

As no man can walk, ſo neither can he think, uneaſily or un- 
Jafely, but in uſing, as his legs, ſo his thoughts, amiſs z which a 
virtuous man never doth, Grew. 
USA AD. adj, Not uttered ; not mentioned. 

Chanticleer ſhall wiſh his words un. Dryden, 

That 1 may leave nothing material wnſaid, among the ſeveral 

ways of imitation, I ſhall place tranſlation and paraphraſe. 
| Felton's Claſſicks, 
UnsA".TED. adj, Not pickled or ſeaſoned with ſalt, 

The muriatick ſcurvy, induced by too great quantity of ſea- 
falt, and common among mariners, is cured by a diet of freth un- 
70 things, and watery liquor acidulated. Arbuthnot. 

NSALU'TED. adj. [in/alutatus, Latin. ] Not ſaluted. 

Gods! I prate; 

And the moſt noble mother of the world | 

Leave wnſaluted, Shakeſpeare's Coriolanns, 
Un$sa'ncTiFiED, adj, Unholy; not conſecrated ; 
not pious, _ 

Her obſequies have been fo far enlarged 

As we have warrantry z her death was doubtful z 

And but that great command o'erſways the order, 

She ſhould in ground wnſanify'd have lody'd 

"Till the laſt trump. Shakeſpeare's Hoamlct, 
Unsa"TiIanis. adj. i pn Latin.] Not to be 
ſatisfied ; greedy without bounds, 

Un/atiable in their longing to do all manner of good to all the 
creatures of God, but elpecially men. Hooker, 

Crallus the Roman, for his un/atiable greedineſs, was called the 
gulph of avarice, Raliigb, 


UnsATISFA'CTORINESS. . / Failure of giving ſa- 
tisfaction. | | 

That which moſt deters me from ſuch trials, is their 1 Ao 
tarine/t, though they ſhould ſucceed. oyle. 
UNSATISFACTORY, a4), 
1. Not giving ſatisfaction. 
2, Not clearing the difficulty, 

That ſpeech of Adam, The woman thou gaveſt me to be with 
me, ſhe gave me of the tree, and I did eat, is an wnſntisfa@vory re« 
ply, and therein was involved a very implous error. 

Brown's Yulgay Errours. 
Latria to the croſs, is point blank agninſ the definition of the 
council of Nice and it js an wy/atizfeftory anſwer to lay, they 


It i+ a baſe warorvanthet flit not to walt eu you - 


Feri. 
9: | 


2. Not ſettled in opinion; 


3+ Not filled ; not gratified to the full; 


Unsa"T1SE1EDNESS. . /. [from unſatisfied.) * 


UnSAa"TISFYING. adj. Unable to 


Unsa"vouRiINEss. . /, [from unſavoury. 
1. Bad taſte, f | NY ] 
2. Bad ſmell, 


Un$A"VOURY, adj. 
1. Taſteleſs, 


2. Having a bad taſte, 
3. Having an ill ſmell; fetid, | 
4. Unpleaſing ; diſguſting. - 
Unav'ry. adj. Turbulent ; ungovernable ; licentious; | 


To Unsa'y. v. a. 


Unsca'ty, adj. Having no ſcales, 


UxsCAa"RRED. adj, Not marked with wounds, 


Unscrora'sriCk. adj, Not bred to literature. 
Uxscno'oLED. adj. Uneducated ; not learned. 


Unsco'RCHED. adj. Not touched by fire, 


Unsco'uRED. adj, Not cleaned by rubbing. 
Unscra'tcuep. adj. Not torn, 


UnscRE"ENED. adj, 


UnscRI'pTURAL. adj. 


o Unse'at, v. a To open any thing ſealed. 


UNnSE"ALED. 4%. 
1. Wanting a ſeal. 


2. Having the ſeal broken. 
To Unst'aM, wv. a, 


UnSEa"RCHABLE, adj, Inſcrutable ; not to be es. 
plored. 


p 4b diſcourſeth of the ſecrets of nature, and un e ble ber. 
0 

leſt us in ſcripture any marks, by which we may infallibly con: 
clude ourſelves in that happy number he has choſen. 


if we ſpend too much of our time among. infinites and 1a 
ales. 


only were againit latria given to images for vets Gti Unsea"Rcnantiaxtss. . / Impoſkbility to be ex- 
Us ris rid. a. | lored. ö 1 

1, Not contented ; not pleaſed. | The waſcarchablencſt of God's ways ond be a b:{dle to reftra? 
Queen Flizabeth being to reſolve upon u great officer, and being] preſumption, and av a ſanRuury for ſpirits ol error, Table 

by fome put ia ſome doubt of that perſon whom ſhe meant to | LE | Hie Nine fs 

| N xt 


UNS 


advance, ſaid, She was like one with 
and ſeemed unſatisfied in the choice ofa „rn ſeeking am 


a lanth "JOY 
an; 
ule, muſt h.. wa 
Dighy, 

the analytical preparation of told they leave N 
7 


Flaſhy wits, who cannot fathom a birge 4055 chat place. 


much unſatisfied of me. 


Concerning 
ſons unſatisfied. 


9915 
Though he were «n/atisfied in 
8 3 * was moſt 
hether ſhall 1, by juſtly plaguin 
Him whom I hate, be . — * 
To her 1 love? or, being kind to her, 
Be cruel to myſelf, and leave unſatisfied 
My anger and revenge? Desen 
Eternity human nature cannot look into, withour 
awe : our thoughts are loſt in the endleſ; view, and wk "lou 


weary and unſatisfied, without finding bounds or place to wa us 


getting, 
pri ncely. 


Shakeſpeare, 


. 


of being not ſatisfied, 8 


a . own i in conſcience, 
ſatisfylng the importunivies of ſome, 1 was perf rs, 

ther what was ſafe, than what med juſt, d _ wy. la. 

That unſatisfiedneſs with tranſitory fruitions, that rag. « "om 

as the unhappineſs of their nature, is indeed the privilege 2 

as it is the prerogative of men not to be pleaſed with = hs 


toys as children doat upon. Bat 
. e. 
gratify to the fall 


Nor is fame only wnſatisfying iu itſelf, but the deſire of . 
us open to many accidental troubles. 8 


and a neceſſity of 


lay 
Yn, 


If we concede a national unſawourineſs in any peopl » 
we find the Jews leſs ſubject hereto oye any, b FEY uk 


is there 


Can that which is unſawvoury be eaten Without falt ? or 
hs F ob, vi. 0. 


any taſte in the white of an egg? 
Unſawoury food, perhaps, 
To ſpiritual natures, 


Milten's Paradiſe Lf, 
Some may emit an wn awvoury odour, Which may ha 

the quality of what they have taken. : "OY 5 
Things of ſo mean regard, although neceſſary to be ordered 

are NN very unſavoury, When they come to be di. 

puted of; becauſe diſputation pre-1uppoſeth ſome difficulty in the 

matters x | Hooker, 

Unſavoury news; but how made he eſcape ? Shakeſpeare, 


To retract; to recant; to deny 
what has been ſaid, 
Call you me fair? that fair again unſay; 
Demetrius loves you, fair. 
Say and anſay, feign, flatter, or abjure. 
| ow ſoon 
Would height recall high thoughts, how ſoon unſay 
What feign'd ſubmiſſion ſwore ! Milton's Paradiſe Lift. 
To ſay, and ſtrait unſay, pretending firſt 
To fly pain, profeſſing next the ſpy, 
Argues no leader, but a liar trac'd. Mil, 
There is nothing ſaid there, which you may have occaſion to 
unſuy hereafter. Aterbunj. 


Shakeſpeare, 
Milton, 


The jointed lobſter, and wnſcaly ſoale, Cay. 
And muſt the die for this? O let her live: 

So ſhe pr" live unſcarr'd from bleeding laughter, 

I will conteſs ſhe was not Edward's daughter. Shakeſpeare, 


Notwithſtanding theſe learned diſputants, it was to the unſcbo. 
laſiick ſtateſman that the world owed their peace and liberties. 
Locle. 


When the apoſtles were ordained to alter the laws of heatheniſh 
religion, they were, St. Paul excepted, wn/cbooled and unletterel 
men. Hake. 


His hand, 


Not ſenſible of fire, remain'd wnſcorch'd. Shakeſpeart, 


| Th' enrolled penalties, 
Which have, like unſcour'd armour, hung by th' wall, 
And none of them been worn. Shakeſpeare, 


I with much expedient march 
Have hrought a counter-check before your-gates, 
To ſave unſcratch'd your city's threaten'd cheeks. Sbalef. 


Not covered; not protected. 

Thoſe balls of burniſhed braſs, the tops of churches are adorne! 
with, derive their glittering brightneſs from their being expoted, 
wnſcreened, to the ſun's refulgent beams. Fg 
Not defenſible by ſcripture. 

The doArine delivered in my ſermon was neither new nor ur» 
criptural, not in itſelf falſe, Altterburj» 


This new glare of light 


Caſt ſudden on his face, unſcal d his ſight, Dag du. 


Vour oaths | 


Are words, and poor conditions but A, . =Shateſprarts 


To rip; to cut open. 
He ne'er ſhook hands, nor bid farewel to him, 
"Till he «nſcam'd him from the nape to th' chops, 
And fix'd his head upon our battlements. Nh beter 


All is beſt, though we often doubt 
What th' un/-archable diſpoſe h 
Of higheſt wiſdom brings about, 
And ever beſt found in the cloſe. 

Thou haft vouchſat'd 
This friendly candeſcenfion, to relate 
Things elſe by me wunſearchable. 


y. 
A.. 


Milton's Paradiſe 11% 


jons of the works of. God, T . e 
Theſe counſels of God are to us waſcarchable z neither has hi 


Rogers. 
It is a vaſt hindrance to the enrichment of our underſtandings 


Watts Leg. 


v N 8 | UNS 
*ASONABLE. adj, :; | 
ay ſuitable to 9 or occaſion z unfit; untimely ; 


UNS 


| Vers may I always on this downy graſs, Unina's FABLE, ach. Not ſubjeR to concuſſion. Not 


nknown, wnſeen, my eaſy minutes pals! R Gong ” | 
{11-timed. Millions of ſpiritual creatures walk the earth * uſe, Your ; fle 4 
Leal, unleſs it be rightly guided, when it endeavours the moſt Unſeen, both when we wake, and when we ſleep. Milton, wy y 


As Neptune's park, ribbed and paled in 8 ; 
Witn rocks »nſbakeable, and roaring waters, =Shakeſpearte 
UnsH1a'k ED. adj, Not ſhaken. Not in uſe, | 


* buſily to pleaſe God, forceth upon him thoſe unſeaſonable offices 
which eaſe him not. Hooker. 
Their counſel muſt ſeem very N who adviſe men to 


At his birth a ſtar 
Unſcen before In heaven, proclaims him come; 
And guides the eaſtern ſages, who enquire 


l 1 3 e 8 ag 8 ad, by their own oF dg e 33 * 1 That unafſailable Holds on Bis rank, * 
ts long ng. 1mm" 4 19 rg _ Le ' | bead of motion. Shakeſpeare's Julius Cæſari 
rs then 6 vr fn met new, when Gorda | Lee g Mako ay TN 8 
in the hands of the vulgar. W : . . . 
The commiſſioners pulled down or defaced AY images in | Py br ing wor rats 3 * * 1. Not agitated 3 25 — 
churches, in ſuch unſcaſonable faſhion, as if done in 1 Un of al the . Pope's Odilo. Of violent birth, b kr woe llt : | 
This digreſſion 1 conceived not unſeaſonable for this r nor Invifible; undiſcoverable. Which now, like fruits unripe, ſticks on the tree, | 
upon this occaſion, Clarendon. The weeds of hereſy being grown into ripeneſs, do, even in the But fall unſbaken when they mellow be. Shakeſpeare, 
Haply mention may ariſe very cutting down, ſcatter ottentimes thoſe ſeeds which for a while The wicked's ſpite againſt God is but like a madman's run- 
Of ſomething not unſcaſonable to alk. Milton, | lie unjecn and buried in the earth; but afterward freſhly ſpring up | ning his head againſt the wall, that leaves the wall unſbaken, but 


again no leſs pernicious than at the firſt, 
3. Unſkilled; unexperienced. 
" He was not unſcen in the affections of the court, but had not 
reputation enough to reform it. Clarendon, 
Uns8"LF18H. adj, Not addicted to private intereſt, 
The moſt intereſted cannot purpoſe any thing ſo much to their 
own advantage, notwithſtanding which the inclination is neverthe- 
leſs unſelfiſh, SpeFator. 
UnsE"NnT. adj, 
1. Not ſent. 


ooker. daſhes his own brains out. | 


2. Not ſubje& to concuſſion, 


3. Not weakened in reſolution ; not moved. 
| Ill waſt thou ſhrouded then, 
O patient Son of God! yet only ſtood ' ſt ; ; 
nſbaken, Milton's Paradiſe Regainds 
Employ it in unfeigned piety towards God, in wnſbaken duty to 
his vicegerent. Spratt. 
His principles were founded in reaſon, and ſupported by virtue, 


Timothy lay out a-nights, and went abroad often 3 
able hours. . 
2. Not n ee to the time of the year. 
Like an unſeaſonable ſtormy day, 
Which makes the ſilver rivers drown their ſhores, 
As if the world were all diſſolv'd in tears. Shakeſpeare, 
Late; as, unſeaſonable time of night, 
bass ason ABT ZN A688. 1. J. Diſagreement with time 
or place. 


B 974. 
Ar but not. 


Ine moral goodneſs, unfitneſs, and unſeaſonableneſs of moral or 
natural actions falls not within the verge of a brutal faculty, 
Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
UnsE"ASONABLY. adv, Not ſeaſonably; not agree- 
ably to time or occaſion, 


2. UnsenT for, Not called by letter or meſſenger. 
If a phyſician ſhould go from houle to houle unſent for, and en- 
quire what woman hath a cancer, or what man a fiitula, he would 
be as unwelcome as the diſeaſe itſelf, Taylor. 


Somewhat of weighty conſequence brings you here ſo often, and 


and therefore did not lie at the mercy of ambition 1 his notiors 
were no leſs ſteady and unden, than juſt and uprights Addiſcn. 


To UnsHA"KLE. vb. a. To looſe from bonds. 


A laudable freedom of thought anſoackles their minds from the 
narrow prejudices of education, and opens their eyes to a more ex- 
tenſive view of the publick good, Addijon. 


Some things it aſketh ur ο hy, when they need not to be pray- unſent for. 


8 e ee wins er“ e. ; Dryden, | Un8HA"MED, adj, Not ſhamed. 
ed for, as deliverance trom thunder and tempeſt when no danger Ns E“ . . 5 The brave man ſeeks not popular applauſe; 
Is nigh. : Hecker, * div: 4 2 3 e eee parted ; not to be Unſbam d, though foil'd, he does the beſt he can : | 
Leave to fathom ſuch high points as theſe, 1 ok walls. av 01 | Fri wy Force is of brutes, but honour is of man. Dryden 
* bf ure wagon the rp to pleaſe; Who ure A e hee Dorn riends now faſt ſworn, UxNsHAT TEN. adj, Miſhapen ; deformed: 
nſeaſonably wile, till age and cares in 1OVe- ts. | | 
hs pre, I hy 80 . ds Unſeporable, ſhall within this hour, This unſbapen earth we now inhabit, is the form it was found in 


By the methods preſcribed, more good, and leſs miſchief, will 
be done in acute diſtempers, than by medicines improperly and un- 
1/ſonably applied. Arbutbnot. 
Ulyſſes yielded unſeaſonably, and the ſtrong paſſion for his coun- 


when the waters og retired, Burnet. 

| Gaſping for breath th' « Phocz die 
And on the boiling wave —_— lie. s 3 Addiſon. 
UNnsHAa'RED. adj, Not partaken; not had in common. 


Break out to bittereſt enmity. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
UNnsB"PARATED. adj, Not parted. 
| There ſeek the Theban bard 
To whom Perſephone, entire and whole, 


try ſhould have given him vigilance, Broome. Gave to retain th' wnſcparated foul. Pope's Odyſſey. Te N . Mikon. 
USE ASN ED. adj. 5 UxsTRVIckABTE. adj, Uſeleſs; bringing no advan-| 9g, UxSsHE ATH. v. 4. To draw from the ſcabbard: 
1. Unſeaſonable ; untimely ; ill-timed. Out of uſe. tage or convenience. | 


Your majeſty hath been this fortnight ill, 

And theſe wnſeaſon'd hours perforce muſt add 
Unto your ſickneſs. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
I think myſelf in a better plight for a lender than you are 
the which hath ſomething emboldened me to this wnſeaſened intru- 


Executioner, & b thy ſword, | 
Mowbray, the biſhop Scroop, Haſtings, and all 
Are brought to the correction of your law: 
Shakeſpearts 


Shake peares 

The beaſt, impatient of his ſmarting wound, 1 
Thought with his wings to fly above the ground, 

But his late wounded wing unſerwiceable tound. | Spenſer, 

"Tis certainly demonſtrated, that the condenſation and expantion |- 


of any proportion of the air, is always proportional to the weight 


There is not now a rebel's (word unſbeath'd, 
Far hence be ſouls profane 


Now, Trojan, take the way thy fates afford; 
ſion. Shakeſpeare. incumbent upon it; ſo that, if the atmoſphere had been much Aſſume thy courage, and 4 06s thy ſword, Dryden. 
2» Unformed z not qualified by uſe. | greater or leſs than it is, it would on the ſurtace of the carth have The Roman ſenate has reſolv'd, | 
"Tis an wnſcaſon'd courtier; adviſe him. Shakeſpeare, | been unſeryiceable for vegetation and life, Bentley. 


Till time give better proſpeQs, ſtill to keep 
The ſword unſbeath'd, and turn its edge on Caeſar, Addiſon. 
Each chief his ſev*nfold ſhield diſplay'd, 
And half unſheath'd the ſhining blade, Pope. 

Uns TD. adj. Not ſpilt. | 
To blood unſbed the rivers muſt be turn'd. Milton. 
UnsRE'LTERED, adj. Wanting a ſereen; wanting 

protection. 

He is breeding that worm, which will ſmite this gourd, and leave 
him unſbeltered to that ſcorching wrath of God, which will make 
the improvement of Jonah's paſſionate wiſh, that God would take 
away his life, his moſt rational deſire. Decay 4 Piety. 

UxsuTELUD ED. adj. Not guarded by the ſhield, 
- He try'd a tough, well-choſen ſpear ; 
Though Cygnus then did no defence provide, 
But ſcornful offer'd his unſbielded ſide. . 
To Unsni'e. v. a. To take out of a ſhi 


3. Irregular ; inordinate, | 
The commiſſioners pulled down or defaced all images in churches, 
in ſuch unicaſonable and wnſeaſened faſhion, as if done in hoſti- 


lity. Hayward. 
4. Not kept till fit for uſe. 

Not ſalted; as, unſtaſoned meat. 
B. e adj. 
1. Not ſupported, 


It can be no «nſerviceable deſign to religion, to undeceive men in 

ſo important a point. Rogers. 

UNnst”RvICEABLY, adv, Without uſe ; without ad- 
vantage, 

It does not enlarge the dimenſions of the globe, or lie idly and 
unſerwictubly there, but part of it is introduced into the plants which 
grow thereon and the reſt either remounts again, with the aſcend- 
ing vapour, or is waſh'd down into rivers. Woodwward's Nat, Hiſt. 

Unsz"T. adj, Not ſet ; not placed, 
They urge that God left nothing in his word undeſcribed, no- 


thing unſet down; and therefore charged them ſtrictly to keep them- 
ſelves to that wichout any alteration. | x er. 


To UNSE TTLE. v. a. 
1. To make uncertain. 
Such a doctrine unſettles the titles to kingdoms and eſtates; for 
if the actions from which ſuch ſettlements ſpring were illegal, all — 
that is built upon them muſt be ſo too: but the laſt is abſurd, At the Cape we landed for freſh water z but diſcovering a leak, 
therefore the firſt muſt be ſo likewiſe, Arbuthnot, | we unſbipped our goods, and watered there, Swift. 
2. To move from a place. | Uns1o'ckeD. adj, Not diſguſted; not offended, 
As big as he was, dia there necd any great matter to wnſett/e him? Thy ſpotleſs thoughts uyſbock'd the prieſt may hear. Ticke!. 


Him did you leave 
Second to none, unſeconded by you, 
To look upan the hideous god of war 
In diſadvantage. i Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
2. Not exemplified a ſecond time. | 
Strange and wnſeconded thapes of worms ſucceedec. Brown, 
To UNSECRET. v. a, To diſcloſe ;. to divulge. 

He that confulteth what he ſhould do, ſhould not declare what 
he will do; but let princes beware, that the wnſecreting of their 
affairs comes not from themſelves, Bacon. 

Unsg'cRET. adj, Not cloſe ; not truſty. 
+ Who ſhall be true to us, 


Dryden. 


Eftrange. Uxs Hop. adj. [from unſboed.] Having no ſhoes, 
Whos ee Wente 3. To overthrow. | Their er v „their bodies wrapt in rags 3 
Unsgcu'ke. adj, Not ſafe. 6 441 1 And both as ſwift on foot, as chaſed ſtags. Spenſer. 
Love though moſt ſure 1 ; Withhold thy foot from bein od Yeremiab ji 
Yet always to itſelf 3 ee Denham, | 1. Not fixed in retolution ; not determined; not ſteady, | Witbheld thy foot from being 20. 2 


a ; The king's army, naked and unſbod, would, through thoſe in- : | 
Unszpv'ctp. 4%. Not drawn to ill. A ſolemn air, and the beſt comforter Ws 


: cloſed parts, have done them little harm. Clarendon, 0 
. . / . hak peare. . | 
If ſhe remain unſcduc'd, you not making it appear otherwiſe ; To ag e . | Sate Uxsnoox. part. adj. Not ſhaken. | 
for your ill opinion, and the aſſault you have made to her chaſtity, l Pit, box, and gall'ry in convulſions hurl'd, | 
Y , For ſuch a buſineſs; there am 1 ſound ; , : 
you thall anſwer me with your ſword, Shakeſpeare. |. So much unſettled Shakeſpeare, Thou ſtand'ſt u amidſt a burſting worlds Pope, 
Among innumerable falſe, unmov'd, : With them, a baſtard of the king deceas'd, Unsno'xx. adj. Not clipped. 
Unſhaken, unſeduc'd, unterrity'd, Milton's Paradiſe Left. And all tht unſettled humours of the land, ; This ſtrength, diffus'd © 
UxsET“ING. adi. Wanting the power of viſion, Raſh, inconſiderate, fiery, voluntary. Shakeſpeare. No leſs through all my ſinews, joints and bones, 
I ſhould have ſcratch'd out your uni eyes, Uncertain and unſettled he remains, Than thine, while I preſerv'd theſe locks —_— 
To make my maſter out of love with thee. Shakeſpeare. Deep vers'd in books, and ſhallow in himſelf, Milton, The pledge of my unviolated vow. _ ilton's Agoniſiet, 
T, UnsEtt'M. v. n. Not to ſeem. Not in uſe. A covetous man deliberated betwixt the qualms of a wambling Straight as a line in beauteous order ſtood, 
0 uy: by . $ ee on We ſtomach, and an unſettled mind. L'Eftrange. : of oaks unſhorn, a venerable wood. Dryden. 
In fo eee to ce e s Unſettled virtue ſtormy may appear z 3 UnsHo'T, part, adj. Not hit by ſhot. 
ug ct ; Honour, like mine, ſerenely is ſevere. ryden. He that on her his bold hand lays 
of that which hath ſo faithfully been paid. Shakeſpeare. Imgeenial 4 iedgt, whether toms e den day that avi rell- With Cast pointed atrow plays; „ 
UxSsEETMLIN ESS. 2. /. Indecency ; indecorum; un-] gion was unſettled, and church government flung out of doors, the They, with a touch, they are ſo keen, 2 
comelineſs. civil government has ever been able to fix upon a ſure Es Wound us unſbot, and ſhe unſeen. Waller. 
All as before his ſight whom we fear, and whoſe preſence to of- ouths 


To Unsno'vr. v. a, To annihilate, or retract a ſhout. 
Unfhout the noiſe that baniſh'd Marctus 3 
Repeal him, with the welcome of his mother. Shakeſpeare. 
UxsOWERED. adj. Not watered by ſhowers. 
Nor is Ofiris ſeen 
In Memphian grove or green, | 
Trampling th' unſoower'd graſs with lowings loud. Milton. 
UnsHRI'NK1NG, adj, Not recoiling ; not ſhunning 
danger or pain. 8 


ſend with any the leaſt ynſcemlineſs, we would be ſurely as loth as 
they, who moſt reprehend or deride that we do. Hooker. 


UnsEEMLY. adj, Indecent ; uncomely ; unbecoming. 
Contentions as yet were never able to prevent two evils; the one, 

a mutual exchange of unſeemly and . ie diſgraces offered by men, 
whoſe tongues and paſſions are out of rule; the other, a common 
hazard of both, to be made a prey by ſuch as Rudy how to work 
with moſt advantage in private. Hooker, 
Adultery of the tongue, conſiſting in corrupt, diſhoneſt, and un- 


2. Unequable; not regular; changeable. | 
March and September, the two equinoxcs, are the moſt windy: 
and tempeſtuous, the moſt unſettled and unequable ſeaſons in molt 
countries. | Bentley's Sermons, 
3. Not eſtabliſhed, 
My cruel fate, 
And doubts attending an unſettled ſtate, 
Forc'd me to guard my coaſt. 


Dryden. 
4. Not fixed in a place or abode, 


ö Y lord j dier 
ſeem!y ſpeeches, Perkins, David ſuppoſed that it could not ſtand with the duty which he He _ 19 re beg, 419 ora ve 
Let us now deviſe owed unto God, to ſet himſelf in an houſe of cedar trees, and to be- The which no ſooner had his 3 confirm'd, 
What beſt may for the preſent ſerve to hide hold the ark of the Lord's covenant unſettled. Hooker, In the un/brinking ſtation where he fought, 
The parts of each from other, that ſeem moſt | e TT | But, like a man, he died, 
To ſhame obnoxious, and wnſccmlieft ſeen. Ailton. UNSE TTLEDNESS. . /: . 


| Shakeſpeare's Macleth, 
1. Irreſolution; undetermined ſtate of mind. | 


2. Uncertainty ; fluctuation. 


The unjcttledneſs of my condition has hitherto put a ſtop to my 
thoughts concerning it. Dryden. 


er gifts 
Were ſuch, as under government well ſeem'd ; 
_ Unſecmly to bear rule, Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, 
My tons, let your unſeemly diſcord ceaſe z / 
. If not in friendſhip, live at leaſt in peace. Dryden. 4. Want of fixity. | ; 
1 wiſh every wnſecmly idea and wanton expreſſion had been ba- When the ſun thines upon a river, though its waves roll this 
nithed from amonglt them. Watts, 


_ way and that by the wind, yet, for all their unſettledneſs, the ſun 
UxSs EBM Y. adv. Indecently under. ſtrikes them with a dire and certain beam. South. 
Charity doth not behave itſelf wrjcemly, ſecketh not 


crown. | UnsE"VERED. adj, Not parted ; not divided. 
1 Cor. xili. 5. Honour and policy, like unſever d friends 


Unsnu"NNABLE. adj, Inevitable. 
Tis the plague of great ones, 
Prerogativ'd are they leſs than the baſe 
"Vis deſtiny unſhunnable like death, » 
Uns1'rTED. adj. 


1. Not parie by a ſieve. 


he ground one year at reſt, forget not thou 
With richeſt dung to hearten it again, 
Or with un/ifted aſhes, 


2, Not tried ; not known by experience. 


3 i 
Shakeſpeart's O: lll. 


May's Virgil. 
Unmanly dread invades the French aſtony'd ; 


r ane e r ee Affection! puh ! you ſpeak like a green girl, 
Unjecm/y yelling 3 diſtant hills return = Their N= _ © Ahadpoer ; Unſifted in ſuch perilous —ů— | Shakeſpeare. 
The hideous noiſe, Phiips, Th' a $49 parts the greateſt preſſure bear; [Us Tour. adj, Not ſeeing, A low word, uſed only 
UnsSE&'N. ad. Though looſe, and fit to flow, they till cohere. Blackmore. 


1. Not ſcen; not diſcovered. 
A jeſt unſeen, inſcrutable, inviſible, 
As a noſe on a man's face, or a weathercock on a ſteeple. 


with unſcen, as in the example following. Probably 
formed by corruption of * | 
They I ſay, our buſineſs to reform 


To Unst'x. v. a. To make otherwiſe than the ſex com- 
monly is. 


Shakeſpeare, . All you ſpirits The church and Rate, is but a worm 
Man fakes ad aol 2 That tend on mortal thoughts, unſex me here, For to ſubſcribe, unfight, unſeen, | 
Will fo diſpoſe ourſelves, that ſeeing, wnſcen, And fill me, from the crown to th' toe, top full Me cbith — empecy. Geſings Hudibres. 
We may of the counter frankly judge. Shateſp. Hamlet. Of d cruelty, | Shakeſpeare's Mac bet of UnsrGnHTED, adj . Inviſible ; not ſeen, 75 
A painter became a phyfician; whereupon one = to * Toy WOK 1 2 pep vo = as . __ clouded ; not —— e L. Bw ariſe, | 
ll; vour W were leen, but e alone fees all things WI an wnſhadoeved com enſive vi- , 0 
_ — = oy AY PTD FO Bacen. | ſan, who eminently is al, . 20 Glanville. Still preſent with us, though wnſighted. Suckling. 
| | 


Uns1'SHTLINESS. 


— is Sens 


3. Not 


hight a4 an e e ate, that extingulihes all Joys 


UNS 


Urs! ouTLINEss, . / [from ung bey. ] Deformity ; 
diſagreeableneſs to the eye. 
The unſigbtlineſs in the legs may be helped by wearing a laced 
ſtoch ing. | eman's Surgery. 
Unsi"GnuTLY, ad}, Diſagreeable to the ſight, 
On my knees 4 beg, | 
That you 'I vouchſaſe me raiment, bed, and food, 
od Sir, no more : theſe are unſightly tricks. Sbaleſp. 
Thoſe bloſſoms alſo, and thoſe dropping gums, 
That lie beſtrown, «unſightly, and unſmooth, 


Aſk riddance, if we mean to tread with caſe, Milton, 
Amongſt the reſt, a ſmall, un/ightly root, 
But of divine effect, he cull'd me out. Milton, 


It muſt have been a fine genius for gardening, that could have 
formed ſuch an u hollow into ſo beautiful an area, SpeFtator. 
Urns1nct'ky, adj, et Lat.] 
1. Not hearty ; not faithful, 
2. Not genuine; impure ; adulterated, 
I have ſo often met with chymical preparations, which I have 
found "— that 1 dure ſcarce truſt any» Boyle. 
ound ; not ſolid, 
Myrrhua was joy'd the welcome news to hear; 
But, clogg'd with guilt, the joy was «nſincere. 
UnsincukiTY., n. // Adulteration ; m_ ; 
A (pirit of ſea-falt may, without any un/incerity, be fo prepare 
ay to Maeve crude gold, * N n F Boyle 
Jo Uns1i'new. v. 4. To deprive of ſtrength. 
Nor are the nerves of his compacted ſtrength 


Dryden. 


Stretch'd and diffoly'd into unfinew'd length. Denham. 
Now toys and trifles from their Athens come, 
And dates and pepper have unſinew'd Rome, Dryden. 


The affetted purity of the French has wnſinewed their heroick 
verſe, The language of an epick poem is almoſt wholly figurative: 
yet are they fo fearful of a metaphor, that no example of Virgil can 
encourage them to be bold with ſafety. Dryden, 

UNS NEW. adj. Nerveleſs ; weak. 
Two ſpecial reaſons 
May to you, perhaps, ſeem much unſincav'd, | 
And yet to me are ſtrong. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Unair'nGuD, adj, Not ſcorched z not touched by fire. 
* By the command of Domitian, when caſt into a cauldron of 
burning oil, he came out unfinged: Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
"Three men patled through a fiery furnace, untouched, 1 
Stephens i Sermons, 
UnstN KING. adj, Not ſinking. 
Anxur teels the cool refreſhing breeze 
Blown off the fea, and all the dewy ſtrand 
Lies cover'd with a ſmooth, N ſand. 
Ust N NIN O. adj, Impeccable, | | 
A perfect unfinning obedience, free from particular acts of tranſ- 
krelllon. Rogers. 
UnsxA"nnrD. adj, Not meaſured ; not computed. 
This tiger-footed rage, when it ſhall find 
The harm of unftann'd ſwiftneſs, will, too late, 
| Tie leaden pounds to 's heels, Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus, 
Unsx1'Lyvul. adj, Wanting art; wanting knowledge. 
This overdone, or come tardy off, though it make the unfAi/fu/ 
laugh, cannot but make the judicious grle ve. Shakeſpeare, 
Hear his ſighs, though mute: 
 UnAilful with what words to pray, let me 
Interpret for him. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, 

A man unfi/ful In ſyllogiſm could perceive the weakneſs and in- 
concluſiveneſs of a long, artificial and plauſible diſcourſe, Locke, 

Uſing a man's words according to the propriety of the language, 
though It be not always underſtood, leaves Ho blame on him who 
is ſo u In the language as not to underſtand it when uſed as 
it ought, Locke. 


Addi 01. 


_ Unsx1'LeULLY, adv. Without knowledge ; without 


art, 
You ſpeak un/tilfully 3 or, If your knowledge be more, it is much 
darkened in _ — ll o Shakeſpeare. 


Uns«1tLFULNKS8. , % Want of art; want of know- 


led „ 
The Mestnef of her countenance did give ſuch a grace to what 
ſhe did, that It did make handfome the heady ante. and make 
the eye force the mind to believe that theyre was a praiſe In that Au- 
Pilfulneſt, Sidney, 

| Let no prices be heightened by the neceſlity or unfti/fulneſs of the 
contractor. The Rule of Living Holy. 
Unis«r'uL.kn. adj}, Wanting ſkill; wanting knowledge: 

with in before a noun, and to before a verb. 
Until in hellebore, if thou ſhould? try 
To mit It, and miſtake the quantity, | 


"The rules of phyſick would againſt thee cry. Dryden. 
L and young, yet ſomething (till 1 writ 
Ot Ca'ndith beauty join'd to Cecil's wit, | Prior, 


Not eaftern monarchs on their nuptial day 
In dazzling gold and purple ſhine fo gay, 
A the bright natlves of th' unlabour'd feld, 


Unvers'd in (pinning, and in looms wafhill'd. Blackmore, 
Poets, like painters, thus d to trace 
"The naked nature, and the living grace, 
With gold and jewels cover every part, 
Aud bude with ornaments their want of art. Pope, 


UnS1.a"iN. adj, Not killed, 
u there were any who felt a pity of fo great a fall, and had yet 
uny (parks of Hal duty lett in them towards me, yet durſt they 


not thew its Sidney, 
Nut heeacomb waſlain, nor vows unpaid 
On Greeks accurs'd this dire contagion bring, Dryden, 
UNnSLA'Kkb, * Not quenched. 
er deſires new rous'd, 
And yet wnflat'd, will kindle in her fancy, 
And make her eager to renew the fealt, Dryden. 


Wheat ftveped in brine, drawing the brine from It, they mix 
with „ache me beat to powder, and ſo ſow it, Mortimer, 
Unna. adj, Ever waketul, 
And toſeate dews diſpos'd 
All dus th" anſleeping N of Cod to teſt. Aten Par. Lofts 
Uns1ifprpinc, ay, Not liable to flip ; faſt, 
To knit your hearty 
With an «»/lipping knot, take, Antony, 
.__ Otavia to lte. Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra, 
UnsMi curd, adj, Unpolluted ; not ſtained. 
"That drop of blood that's calm proclaims me baſtard ; 
Ones enckold to my father brands the harlot 
een here, between the chaſto and wefmired'd brow | 
Of my true mother. Skate, Hamlet, 
Uxix0' xt. af}, Not ſmoked. | 
Me antient pipe in ſable dy'd, 
„ And half i, lay by hl fide, Seviſt, 
9 orn, ag, Rough; not even z not level. Not 
uſed. 
Thefe bloſſome, and thoſe dropping gums 
That lis baitrown, uniightly, and ww by 
Ak riddauce, if we mean to tread with gale, Milton, 
Un0"ciantn, adj, Li, Lat.] Not kind; 
not communicative of good ; not ſuitable to ſociety, 
ny how much the more we are accompanied with plenty, by ſo 
much the mare greedily iy our end defired, whom when time hath 
made abe to others, we become a burden to ourſelves. 
Rateigh's Hiftory of the World, 
Such a b+haviour deters men from a religious lite, by reprefent= 
% %s. 
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UNS 


Uns0'cianLy, adv. Not kindly ; without good-na- 
ture, 

Theſe are pleaſed with nothing that is not a ur, ill- 

natured, and troubleſome. | . Eſtrange. 

Unso'1L.zD, adj, Not polluted; not tainted; not 

Who will believe thee, Iſabel ? 

My unſoil'd name, th' auſtereneſs of my life, 

Will your accuſation overweigh. | I 

The humours are tranſparent, to let in the light, unſeiled and 


unſophiſticated by any inward tincture. Ray. 
Her Arethufian ſtream remains a 
Unmix'd with foreign filth, and undefil'd. Dryden. 
Uns0'LD. adj, Not exchanged for money. 
Mopſus the ſage, who future things foretold, 
And t' other ſeer, yet by his wife — Dryden. 


Adieu, my children! better thus expire 
Unſtall'd, unfold z thus glorious mount in fire. Pope. 
Uns0"LDIERLIKE, adj, Unbecoming a ſoldier, 

Perhaps they had ſentinels waking while they ſlept ; but even 

this would be un/o/dierlike in our ages Broome, 
Unso'L1D, adj, Fluid; not coherent. 

The extenſion of body is nothing but the coheſion of ſolid, ſepa- 
rable, moveable parts ; and the extenſion of ſpace, the continuity 
of unſolid, inſeparable and unmoveable parts. Locke. 

Uns0'LveD. adj, Not explicated, 

Why may not a ſincere ſearcher of truth, by labour and prayer, 
find out the ſolution of thoſe perplexities which have hitherto been 
unſolved ? | Matti. 

As Virgil propounds a riddle which he leaves unſolved, ſo 1 will 
give you another, and leave the expoſition to your acute judgment, 


5 Nee 
Unso0'r. for unfaeet, penſer, 
* 


Un80PH1'sTICATED. adj, Not adulterated ; not coun- 
terfeit. 
The humour and tunicles are purely tranſparent, to let in light 
and colours, unfouled and unſopbiſticated by any inward tincture. 
h Mare againſt Atheiſm, 
Blue vitriol, how venereal and unſepbiſtfcated ſoever, rubbed upon 
the whetted blade of a knife, will not impart its latent colour. Boyle. 
If authors will not keep cloſe to truth by unvaried terms, and 
lain, unſophiſticated arguments; yet it concerns readers not to be 
impoſed on by fallacies, a Locle. 
UxsOo'R TED. adj, Not diſtributed by proper ſeparation. 
Thelr Ideas, ever indifferent and repugnant, lie in the brain un- 
9 and thrown together without order. Watts. 
Ns0"UGHT, adj | 
1. Had without ſeeking. 
Mad man, that does ſeele 
Occaſion of wrath, and cauſe of ſtriſe; 
She comes unſought z and ſhunned, follows eke. 
Her virtue, and the conſcience of her worth, 


Spenſer . 


That would be woo'd, and not wnſought be won. Milton. 
They new hope reſume, 
To find whom at the firſt they found unſougbt. Milton, 


The ſea o'er-fraught would ſwell, and th' unſought diamonds 


Would fo emblaze the foreheud of the deep. Milton. 
Slumber, which forgot 
When call'd before to come, now came unſeugbt. Milton. 


If ſome foreign and wnſought ideas offer themſelves, reject them, 
and keep them from taking off our minds from its preſent jr 
: oc lle. 
Thou that art ne'er from velvet flipper free, 
Whence comes this unſengbt honour unto me? 
2. Not ſearched ; not explored, | 
Hopeleſs to find, yet loth to leave unſoug bt, 
Or that, or any place that harbours men. 
Unso'unD. adj. 


1. Sickly ; wanting health, 
Intemp'rate youth 
Ends in an age imperfect, and unſeund. Denbam. 
An animal whoſe juices are unſound, can never be duly nouriſhed ; 


| for unſound juices can never duly repair the fluids and ſolids. 
Arbutbnot. 


Fenton. 


Shakeſpeare. 


2. Not free from cracks, 
3. Rotten; corrupted. 


4. Not orthodox. 
Theſe arguments being ſound and good, it cannot be unſound or 
evil to hold ſtill the ſame aſſertion. Hooker, 
Eutyches of ſound belief, as touching their true perſonal copula- 
tiom, become unſound, by denying the difference which ſtill conti- 
nucth between the one and the other nature. Hooker, 
5. Not honeſt ; not upright. | 
Do not tempt my miſery, 
Leſt it ſhould make me ſo unſound a man, 
As to upbraid you with thoſe kindneſles 
That I have done for you. ; 
6, Not true; not certain; not ſolid. 
Their vain humours, fed 
With fruitleſs follies and unſound delights, 
7. Not fait ; not calm. 
The now ſad king, 
Tofs'd here and there, his quiet to confound, 
Feels ſudden terror bring cold ſhivering ; 
Liſts not to eat; Rill muſes; Nleeps wnſcund, 
8. Not cloſe ; not compact. 
Some lands make unſound cheeſe, notwithſtanding all the care of 
the good houſewife, Mortimer i Huſbandry. 
9. Not ſincere; not faithful. 
This Boobyclod ſoon Jrops upon the ground, 
A certain token that his love 's unſound 3 
While Lubberkin Ricks firmly. 
10. Not ſolid ; not material. | 
Of ſuch ſubtle ſubſtance and wxſound, 


Shakeſpeare. 


Spenſer, 


Daniel. 


: : Spenſer. 
11. Erroneous ; wrong. Dy 
What fury, what concelt unſound, 
Preſenteth here to death ſo ſweet a child ? 
His puiſſance, truſting in th' Almighty's aid, 
I mean to try, whole reaſon I have try* 
Unſound and talſe. ; 
12. Not fuſt under foot. 


Urs0'unDaD., adj, Not tried by the plummet. 


Fairfax, 


Milton. 


Glo'ſter is | 
ws yet, and full of deep deceit, Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
rphevs* lute was ſtrung with poets finews, 


Whole golden touch could ſoften ſteel and Rones 3 
Make tygers tame, and huge leviathans | 
Shakeſpeare, 


Forlake unſorndtd deeps to dance on ſands. 
Unso'unDNness. . % 
t. Erroneouſneſs of belief ; want of orthodoxy. 
It this be unſound, wherein deth the point of wnſeundnes 14 
2. Corruptneſs of any kind. 
Neither is it to all men apparent, which complain of unſound 
parts, with what kind of wnſoundneſs every ſuch part is baue 


3. . of ſtrength; want of ſolidity. 
T 
aniverſally acknowledged. 


Uns0'UREsD. adj. 


Cay. 


That like a ghoſt ho ſeem'd, whole grave - eloaths are vnbound. 


ndneſt of this iple has been often „ 
en principle has expoſed 


Meat and drink laſt longer unputrified 
than in ſummer. 2 OR — i = 
2. Not made moroſe. ines ſtory, 
Secure theſe galden early joys, 
That youth 2 with ſorrow bears, Dry 
Uxso'wn. adj, Not propagated by ſcattering (6,3 
Muſhrooms come up haſtily in a night, and yet are On 


| If the ground lie fallow and unſewon, corn-flowers will ot ce 


Bac) 0 
The flow'rs unſenun in fields and Waren earn Hiſtery, 
Dryden. 


And weſtern winds immortal ſpring maintaiu'd. 
Unsra'rgD. adj, Not pared. 
W hatever thing 
The ſeythe of time mows down, devour 
UnsPA'RING. adj, 3 Ale. 
1. Not wers wege 
he gathers tribute large, and on the board 
Heaps with #nſparing hand, 


2. Not merciful, | Mite 
To UnsyEg"ak. v. 4. To retract; to recant, 
I put myſelf to thy direction, and 
Unſpeak mine own detraction; here abjure 
The taints and blames I laid upon myſelf, Shakeſpeare 


UnsSPE'AKABLE. adj, 
ble ; unutterable, 


A thing, which uttered with true devotion and 
affordeth to God himſelf that glory, that did ihe _ = 
men, to the moſt perfect that ſolid comfort, which is apt. 


H voher, 


Shakeſpeare, 


Not to be expreſſed ; ineffa. 


A heavier taſk could not have been impos'd, 
Than I to ſpeak my grief unſpeakable, 
Both addreſt for fight 
Unſpeakable for who, though with the tongue 
Ot angels, can relate ? Milt 
The comfort it conveys is ſomething bigger than the capacitie, 
of mortality; mighty, and «unſpeakable ; and not to be MAY roy 
mo "_ wy be felt, FO Shack, - 
is fills the minds of weak men with groundl 
ber rage towards their fellow ſubjeck⸗ 5 * 
NSPE AKABLY. adv. Inexpreſſibly; ineffably. 
When nature is in her diſſolution, and preſents us with nothin 
but bleak and barren proſpects, there is ſomething un beakabh 
chearful in a ſpot of ground which is covered with trees, that ſmi 
amidſt all the rigours of winter, | Spe&ator 
UnsrPg CIFIED. adj, Not particularly mentioned. : 
Were it not requiſite that it ſhould be concealed, it had not paſſed 
unſpecified. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
UnsyzcuLATIVE, adj. Not theoretical. 
Some wnſpeculative men may not have the ſkill to examine their 
aſſertions. : : | Government of the Tongue. 
Unsex'p. adj. Not diſpatched ; not performed. 
Venutus withdraws, 
Unſped the ſervice of the common cauſe, Garth, 
Unsye'nT. adj. Not waſted ; not diminiſhed; not 
weakened ; not exhauſted. | 
The ſound incloſed within the ſides of the bell, e 
the holes unſpent and more ſtrong. ö MIR yin 
Thy fame, not circumſcrib'd with Engliſh ground, 
Flies like the nimble journeys of the light, 
And is, like that, un ſpent too in its flight. D 
To UnsPHe'RE. v. a. To remove from its orb. 
You put me off with limber vows ; but I, 
Though you would ſeek t' unſpbere the ſtars with oaths, 
Should yet ſay, Sir, no going. Shakeſpeare, 
Let my lamp at midnight hour 
Be ſeen in ſome high lonely tow'r, 
Where I may oft out-watch the bear, 
With thrice great Hermes; or unſpbere 
The ſpirit of Plato, to unfold 
What worlds or what vaſt regions hold 
Th' immortal mind, 
Unse1'sD. adj. | 


1. Not ſearched ; not explored. 
With narrow ſearch 1 muſt walk round 
This garden, and no corner leave unſpy d. 
2. Not ſeen ; not diſcovered. 
Reſolv'd to find ſome fault, before unſpy'd 3 
And diſappointed, if but ſatisfy'd. 
UnserLT. adj. | 
That blood which thou and thy great grandſire ſhed, 
And all that ſince theſe ſiſter nations bled, | 
Had been a 06 had happy Edward known, 


Milton, 


Tichel, 


That all the blood he ſpilt had been his own. Denbon, 
2. Not ſpoiled ; not marred. 
To borrow to-dale, and to-morrow to mis, 
For lender or borrower noiance it is; 
Then have of thine owne, without lending, unſpilt. TJuſſr. 


To Unxsri'rIT, wv. 4. To diſpirit; to depreſs ; to 
deject. s 
Denmark has continued ever ſince weak and unſpirited, bent only 
upon ſafety. T , 
Could it be in the power of any temporal loſs, ſo much to if- 
compoſe and unſpirit my ſoul ? Nori. 
Unsrol'LED. adj, 
1. Not plundered ; not pillaged. 
All the way that they fled, for very deſpight, in their return they 


utterly waſted whatſoever they had before left unſpoiled. 
oY F Spen 155 tate of Ireland. 


The Engliſh ſearched the rivers in ſuch fort, as they left fes 


ſhips _ ed or untaken. Hayward. 
poi! d ſhall be her arms, and unprofan'd 
Her holy limbs. \ Dryden. 
2. Not marred ; not hurt; not made uſeleſs ; not cot- 
rupted. 
Bathurſt, yet wnſpoil'd by wealth. Pyr 
Unsro'TTED. adj.. 
1. Not marked with any ſtain. | 
A milk-white hind, | 
Without unſpotred, innocent within. Onda. 
Seven bullocks yet unyok'd for Phæbus chuſe, 
And for Diana ſeven unt ewes. | Duda. 
2. Immaculate; not tainted with guilt. 
Satyran bid him other buſineis ply, 
Than hunt the Reps of pure, wnfporred maid. Spend. 


A heart unſpetted is not eaſily daunted. Sbaleſp. Herry 
There is no king, be his cauſe never ſo ſpotleſs, it it come 
the urbitrement of ſwords, can try it out with al! wnſpotted 3 

Shakeſpeare's Henry u: 
Pure religion and undefiled is this, to viſit the fatherlefs and vi- 
dows in their affliction, and to keep himſelf wnſperted from 


amet, . $0 

Wiſdom is the grey hair to men, and an wnſpetted —— 
Make her his eternal bride ; 

And from her fair wnſperted fide Mike 


Two bliſsful twins are to be born. 
Thou wilt not leave me in the loathſome grave 
His prey, nor ſufter my unſpotted ſoul 


For ever with corruption there to dwell. Milt 


Vindicate the honour of religion, by a pure and wnſpetted odeli 


| 


t, Not made four. 


| EnCe to its preceptie 


UnsqQua iv 


. UNS 
Not formed ; irregular, 
When he ſpeaks, 


_ Tis like a chime a-mending, with terms unſſuar d ; 
Which, from the tongue of roaring Typhon dropt, 


Unzaua'neD. adj, 


Would ſeem hyperboles. Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Creſſida, 
UnsTA'BLE. 4j. 1 Latin.] * 
1. Not fixed; not faſt. 


A popular ſtate not founded on the general intereſts of the peo- 
ple, is of all others the moſt uncertain, unſtable, and ſubject to the 


moſt eaſy changes» Temple. 
Thus air was void of light, and earth w»ftabk, Dryden. 
See harneſs'd ſeeds deſert the ſtony town 
And wander roads unſtable, not their own. Gay. 
2. Inconſtant ; irreſolute, 
Where gentry, title, wiſdom, 
Cannot conclude by the yea and no 
Of gen'ral ignorance, it muſt omit 
Real neceſſities, and give way the while t 
T unſtable lightneſs. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
A double-minded man is unfable, + James, i. 8, 


UnsTa'iD. adj, Not cool; not prudent ; not ſettled 
into diſcretion ; not ſteady 3 mutable. | 

His unſtayed youth had long wandered in the common labyrinth 

of love; in which time, to warn young people of his unfortunate 


folly, he compiled theſe twelve e&glogues. Spenſer. 
To the gay gardens his uud defire 
Him wholly carried, to refreſh his ſprights. Spenſer, 


Will the king come, that 1 may breathe my laſt 


In wholeſome counſel to his unftaid youth ? Shakeſpeare. 
| Tell me, how will the a repute me, 

For undertaking fo unftaid a journey? 

I fear it will make me ſcandalised. Shakeſpeare, 


Wo to that land, 
f Which gaſps beneath a child's u»ftaid command ! 
UnsTa"1DNEss. 2. 
1. Indiſcretion ; volatile mind. 
2. Uncertain motion, 
The oft changing of his colour, with a kind of ſhaking unftaid- 


neſs over all his body, he might ſee in his countenance ſome great 
determination mixed with fear. 


Sidney. 
UnsTA'INED. adj, Not ſtained ; not died; not dif. 
coloured; not diſhonoured ; not polluted. 


Pure and unſtained religion ought to be the higheſt of all cares 
appertaining to publick regimen. Hooker, 
Ne let her waves with any filth be dy'd, 

Spenſer, 


Sandys. 


But ever, like herſelt, unſtained hath been try'd. 
1 do commit into your hand 

Th' unſtained ſword that you have us'd to bear, 
With this remembrance, that you uſe the ſame 
With alike bold, juſt, and impartial ſpirit 
As you have done *gaint me, Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

I will do it without frar or doubt, | 
To live an unſftain'd wife to my ſweet love. Shakeſpeare. 

Your youth, 


| And the true blood which peeps forth faintly through it, 


4 


Do plainly give you out an xnfain'd ſhepherd, Shakeſpeare. 
The hooked chariot ſtood | 
Unſtain d with hoſtile blood, Milton. 
That good earl, once preſident 
Of England's council, and her treaſury z | 
Who liv'd in both ur/ain'd with gold or fee, | 
And left them both, more in himſelf content. Milton. 
Hur Mer guiltleſs, and her fields unſain d. Roſcommon. 
Theſe, of the garter call'd, of faith unftain'd, 
In fighting fields the laurel have obtain'd. Dryden. 


To UnsTA'TE. v. a, To put out of dignity, 
High-battled Ceſar will 

Unflate his happineſs, and be ſtag'd to th' ſhew 
Againſt a ſworder, Shakeſpeare's Antony and ra. 
I would wnſate myſelf, to be in a due reſolution. Sha 0 

UnsTA*"TUTABLE., adj, Contrary to ſtatute, 

That plea did not avail, although the leaſe were notoriouſly un- 
fatutable, the rent reſerved being not a ſeventh part of the real 


value, Szvift, 
Uxs TUN HED. adj. Not ſtopped ; not ſtayed, 
Wich the iſluing blood 
Stifle the villain, whoſe unftauncbed thirſt 
York and young Rutland could not ſatisfy. Shakeſpeare. 


UxnsTE"ADrasT, adj, Not fixed; not faſt ; not reſolute, 
I'll read you matter, g | 
As full of peril and advent'rous ſpirit, 
As to 0'erwalk a current, roaring loud, 
On the unſteadſaſt footing of a ſpears 
NSTE"ADILY. adv, | | 
1. Without any certainty. | 
2. Inconſtantly; not conſiſtently, 
He that uſes his words looſely and «n/cadily, will not be minded, 
or not underſtood, | oc be. 
UnsTe"apintss, . /, Want of conſtancy ; irreſolu- 
tion; mutability. 
A prince of this character will inſtruct us, by his example, to fix 
the urftradineſs of our politicks, Adiliſan. 
In the reſult, we find the ſame ſpirit of cruelty, the fame blind. 
neſs, and obſtinacy, and unſteadincſi. | Swiſt. 
UnsTE'ADY. adj. 
1. Inconſtant; irreſolute. 
And her unſteady hand hath often plac'd 
Men in high power, but ſeldom holds them faſt, Denbam. 


No meaſures can be taken of an »nfcady mind ; ſtill tis too 
much or too little, L'Eftrange. 


While choice remains, he will be ſtill unflcady, 
And nothing but necefſity can fix him, 
2. Mutable ; variable ; changeable. | 
If the motion of the ſun were as unequal as that of a ſhip driven. 
dy unfteady winds, it would not at all help us to meaſure time. 


Locle. 

8 Not fixed ; not ſettled. | 
NSTEE'PED. adj, Not ſoaked. 

Other wheat was ſown unfleeped, but watered twice a day. 


Shakeſpeare. 1 


| 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. | 


To UnsT1'xNG. v. a. To diſarm of a ſting. 

He has diſarmed his amictions, wnſlung his miſeries z and though 
he has not the proper happineſs of the world, yet he has the greateſt 
that is to be enjvyed in it. | Seth's Sermons., 

UxsT1'NTEv, a4j, Not limited, | | 

In the works of nature is wnffinted goodnefs ſhewn 9 

author. ton. 
UxsT1 «xD, adj, Not ſtirred ; not agitated, 

Such ſeeming milks ſuffered to Rand wnſtirred, let fall to the 

bottom a reſinous ſubſtance, Boyle on Colours. 
Yo Uns11'TCH, v. a, To open by 2 the ſtitches. 
Cato well obſerves, though in the phraſe of a taylor, friendſhip 
Ought not to be unripped, but unſtitebed. an ier. 
Ux3To'or1nc. adj, Not bending ; 28 
Such neighbour nearneſs to our ſacred bl 
Should nothing priv'lege him, nor partialize 


Th' «nfo-ping firmneſs of my upright ſoul, Sbaleſpeare. 
To ves v. 42. To free from ſtop or obſtruction; 
to open. 


Such white fumes have been afforded, by «»foppiny a liquor dia- 
phanous and red. Fd Beyle on Colours, 


The eyes of the blind ſhall be opened, and the ears of the deaf 


| My counſels may be wnſuccce 


UNE 


| One would wonder to find ſuch A multituds of niches arfepped. 


Addiſon. 


UnsTo'ypep, adj, Meeting ho reſiſtance. 


The flame u 'd, at firſt more fu n 
And Vulcan ri * large with —— Dryden. 
NSTRA'INED. adj, Eaſy ; not forced, 
By an eaſy and wnfrained derivation, it implies the breath of 
God, þ i Hakewill on Providence. 
UnsTRA'tTENED. ad}. Not contracted. 
The eternal wiſdom, from which we derive our beings, enriched 
us with all theſe ennoblements that were ſuitable to the meaſures 


of an unſtraitened goodneſs, and the capacity of ſuch a creature. 


5 : | Glanville, 
UnsTRE"NGTHENED. @dj, Not ſupported; not aſſiſted. 
The church of God is neither of capacity ſo weak, nor ſo un- 
Arengtbened with authority from above, but that her laws may exact 
obedience at the hands of her own children, ooker. 
To UnsTR1'NG, v. a, | 


1. To relax any thing ſtrung ; to deprive of ſtrings. 
wy _—_— = is to me no more 
an wnſtringed viol or ha Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
Eternal ſtructures let ai raiſe | 
On William and Maria's praife ; 
Nor fear they can exhauſt the ſtore, 


Till nature's muſick lies unſtrung. Prior. 
His idle horn on fragrant myrtles hung 3 
His arrows ſcatter'd, and his bow wnftrang. Smith. 


2, To looſe ; to untie. 
Invaded thus, for want of better bands 
His garland they wnſtring, and bind his hands, 
UnsTRU'CK. adj. Not moved; not affected. 
Over dank and dry, 
They journey toilſome, unfatigued with length 
Of march, wnſruck with horror at the fight 
Of Alpine ridges bleak, ale Oh 
UnsTvu”D18D. adj, Not premeditated ; not laboured. 
In your converſation I could obſerve a clearneſs of notion ex- 
preſſed in ready and unftudied words, Dryden 
UnsTu'ryeD. adj. Unfilled ; not crowded, 
Care keeps his watch in every old man's eye ; 
And where care lodgeth, ſleep will never lie 1 
But where unbruiſed youth with unfluſt brain 
Doth couch his limbs, there golden ſleep doth reign, Shakeſp. 
UxsussTANTIAL. adj. 
1. Not ſolid ; not palpable. 
Welcome, thou unſubfantial air that I embrace! 
The wretch that thou haſt blown unto the worſt, _. 
Owes nothing to thy blaſts, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Darkneſs now roſe, 
As daylight ſunk, and brought in lowering night, 
Her ſhadowy offspring, ugſubRlantia! both, 
Privation mere of light and abſent day. 
2. Not real. 
If empty unſubſtantial beings may be ever made uſe of on this oc- 
caſion, there were never any more nicely imagined and employed, 
Addiſon. 


Dryden, 


Milton. 


Unsuccur'ped, adj, Not ſucceeded, 
Unjuſt equal o'er equals to let reign; 
One over all, with unjucteded power. : Milton. 
Unsucct'ssFUl. adj. Not having the wiſhed event; 
not fortunate. 
O the ſad fate of unſuoceſiful fin ! 


| 


Ye pow'rs return'd | 

From unfuceghful charge | be not diſmay'd. Milton. 
Hence appear the many miſtakes, _ have made 9 — 
His ion. 


generally ſo unpleaſing and ſo unſucceſs 

Jul, but my pray'rs | 

Shall wait on all your actions. Denham. 

The corruption, perverſeneſs, and vitloſity of man's will, he 

charges as the only cauſe that rendered all the arguments his doc- 

trine came cloathed with, unſucceſsful. South, 
Had Portius been the unſucceſsful lover, 

The ſame compaſſion would have fall'n on him. Addiſon. 

Succeſsful authors do what they can to exclude a competitor ; 

while the unſucceſsful, with as much eagerneſs, lay their claim to 


him = their brother, ee on. 

Thoſe are generally more unſucceſtiſul in their purſuit after tam 
who are Rad gr romp of pes it. 1 
Leave dang'rous truths to unſucceſsful ſatire, oe. 


Unsvccs's8FULLY. adv, Unfortunately; without ſuc- 
ceſs. | 
The humble and contented man pleaſes himſelf innocently ; 
while the ambitious man attempts co pleaſe others ſinfully, and, 
perhaps, in the iſſue unſucceſsfully too. South. 
Unsuccs"ssruUlNnEss. n. / Want of ſucceſs ; event 
contrary to wiſh, | 
Admonitions, fraternal or paternal, then more publick repre- | 
henſions, and, upon the unſucceſsfulneſs of all theſe milder medica- 
ments, the cenſures of the church. | Hammond. 
Ungsucct'ss1vs. adj. Not proceeding by flux of parts. 
We cannot ſum up the unſucceſſtve and ſtable direction of God, 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
The unſuc duration of God with relation to himſelf, doth 
not communicate unto other created beings the ſame manner of 


duration. : Hale. 
|Unsu"cxyp. adj, Not having the breaſts drawn, 
Unſuck'd of lamb or kid, that tend their play, Milton. 


Unsu"rFERABLE, adj, Not ſupportable ; intolerable ; 
not to be endured, 'S 

The lrk ſome deformities, whereby, through endleſs and ſenſeleſs 
effuſions of indigeſted prayers, they oftentimes diſgrace, in moſt 
e e manner, the worthieſt part of chriſtian duty towards 
God, 


Healer. 
That glorious form, that light »afufferable, 
And that far-beaming blaze of majeſty, 
Wherewith he wont at heav'n's high council table 
To fit the midſt of trinal unity, 


He laid aſide. Milton. 
A ſtinking breath, and twenty ill (mells beſides, are more wnſuf- 
fſerable by her natural fluttiſhneſs. Swift, 


Unsvrri"cigncs. n / [inſuffiſanct, Fr.] Inability to 
anſwer the end propoſed. | 

The error and wnjufficience of the arguments, doth make it on 
the contrary fide againſt them, a 1 that God hath 
not moved their hearts to think ſuch things as he hath not enabled 
them to prove, | Hovier, 
Unzurri'cignt. 2%. [inſuffiſant, Fr.] Unable; in- 
ye. — 

Malebranche having ſhewed the difficulties of the other ways, 
and how unſufficient they are, to give a ſutisfactoty account of the 
ideas we have, ereQts this, of ſeeing all things in God, upon their 
ruin, as the true. : Lec 
Unsu"carty. adj, Not ſweetened with ſugar. 

Try it with ſugar put into water formerly ſugared, and into 
other water unjag Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Unou'tTants. «dj. Not congruous; not equal; not 
proportionate. | 

irginity, like an old courtier, wears her cap out of faſhion ; 
richly ſnited, but unſuitable, juſt like the and the tooth- 
pick, which we wear not now. Shakeſpeare. 


Jſaiab, IAV. 5. | 


You ſeg yon heads without : there 's worfe within, Claveland. | 


p 


UNS$ 


aiſpotion, being addiQed ts & melancholy, that jt einhot But tür 
A contempt. Shakeſpeare's Teoe/fth Nights 
n That would — render contempt inftead z 

ard recompence, lnſuitable return 2 
For ſo much good. | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
All that heaven and hippineſi fignifles is knſuirable to a wicked 
man; and therefore tould be no felicity to him. Tillotſon 
Conſider whether they be not unneceſſary etpencts ; ſuch as are 
vhſuitable to our Eircumſtances. | Aterbury . 
To enter into a party, as into un order of Friars, With fo reſigned 
an obedience to ſuperiourd, is very #nſuitable with the civil and reli- 
gious liberties we ſo zcalouſly alert. 12 Swift 
Unsu"1TABLENESS, % Incongrulty j unfitrieſs. = 
The unſuit of one man's aſpe& to another man's fancy 
raiſed ſuch an averſion, as has produced a perfect hatred 7 — 


Unsu'iTtnG. adj, Not fitting; not becomirig; 
Whilſt you were here, o'erwhelmed with your grief, 
A paſſion moſt wnſuiting ſuch a man. Shakeſpeare's 

Leave thy joys, «nſuiting ſuch an age, 
8 To a freſh comer, and reſign the tage. N Drydens 
Unsu'LL1eD, adj. Not fouled ; not diſgraced ; pure: 
ba leſpeare. 


My maiden honour yet is pure 
| Shateſpcare 
To royal authority a moſt dutiful obſervance, has ever been the 


Othello, 


As the wnſullied lilly. 


proper, wnſullied honour of your church Spratts 
Rays which on Hough's «nſully'd mitre ſhine. opts 
Theſe an altar raife 4 
An hecatomb of pure, unſulſy d lays 
That altar crowns, P 


| opts 
Unsu'nc. adj, Not celebrated in verſe ; not recited 
in verſe, 
Thus was the firſt day ev'n and morn 


Nor paſs'd uncelebrated nor unſu REN 
By the . Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


celcſtial choirs, 
Half yet remains unſung 3 but narrower bound ; 
Within the viſible diurnal ſphere. —”—Milton's Paradiſe Lift» 


Here the muſe ſo oft her harp has firung, 
That not a mountain rears its head unſung. 
Uxsu'NNED. adj. Not expoſed to the ſun, 
I thought her as chaſte as unſunn'd ſnow. 
You may as well ſpread out the wnſurn'd heaps 
Of miſers treaſure by an outlaw's den, 
And tell me it is ſafe, as bid me hope 
Danger will wink on opportunity, ED 
And let a fingle, helpleſs maiden paſs 
Uninjur'd in this wild ſurrounding waſtes __Miliow 
P8"RFLUOUS, adj, Not more than enough. 
Nature's full bleſſings would be well diſpens'd 
In unſuperfluousy even proportion, | 
And ſhe no whit encumber'd with her tore, Milton. 
UnsUuPPLA'NTED, ad. 


1. Not forced, or thrown from under that which ſup- 


ts it, 


Addiſons 
Shake 


Unsv 


Gladſome me quaff, yet not encroach on night, 
Seaſon of reſt 3 but well bedew'd repair 
Each to his home with «unſupplartd feet. 


Philips. 
2. Not defeated by ſtratagem. 


[Uxsurrrrrd. adj. Not ſupplied ; not accommodated 


with ſomething neceſſary, 
Prodigal in ev'ry other grant, ' 
Her fire left unſupply'd her only wants Dryden. 
Every man who enjoys the poſſeſſion of what he naturally wants, 
and is unmindful of the wnſuppliied diſtreſs of other men, betrays 
the ſame temper, 1 7 
UnsuPPO'RTABLE, adj, [inſupportable, Fr.] Intole- 
rable ; ſuch as cannot be endured. - | 
The uneafineſs of unrelieved thirſt, by continuance grows the 
more unſupportable. | Boyle. 
The waters mounted up into the air, thicken and cool it; and, 
by their interpoſition betwixt the earth and the ſun, fence off the 
ardent heat, which would be otherwiſe _ table. 
| ard's Natural Hiſtorys 


{Unsuyro'RTaBLY. adv. Intolerably. 


For a man to do a thing, while his conſcience aſſures him that 
he ſhall be infinitely, unſupportably miſerable, is certainly 3 . 
| 50%. 


[Uxsurro KTD. adj, 


1. Not ſuſtained ; not held up. 
Them ſhe up- ſtaye 
Gently with myrtle band z mindleſs the while 
Herſe)f, though faireſt unſupported flow'r, 
2. Not aſſiſted. Ss 
Nor have our ſolitary attempts been fo diſcouraged, as to deſpair 
of the favourable look: of learning upon our i uni 92.4.9 
endeavours. rewn's Preface to Vulgar — 
Unzy'rs. adj, Not fixed ; not certain. 
What is love ? "tis not hereafter: 
| Preſent mirth hath preſent laughter; 


* 


What 's to come is ſtill unſure. Shakeſpeare. 
* The men he preſt but — | 
To hard aflays unfit, unſurr at need, 

Yet arm'd to point in well attempted plate. Fairfax. 


The king, ſuppoling his eſtate to be moſt ſafe, when Indeed moſt 
unſure, advanced many to new honours, Haywards 
How vain that ſecond life in others“ breath! 
Th' eſtate which wits inherit after death ! 
Eaſe, health, and life, for this they muſt reſign 1 
Unſure the tenure, but how vaſt the fine ! Pope. 
UnsUuxMo'UNTABLE, adj. [inſurmontable, Fr.] = 
parents ; not to be overcome. | 
hat ſafety is it, for avoiding ſeeming abſurdities, and unſur- 
mountable rubs in one opinion, to take refuge in the contrary, which 


is built on ſomething altogether as inexplicable ? Locke, 
UnSUsCE'PTIBLE, a. Incapable ; not liable to ad- 
mit. 
She, a goddeſs died in grain, 
Was aafuſeedridl of ſtain, | Swift. 
Unsvsrr'er, 14 Not conſidered as likely . : 
UnsusygecTeD. I or mean ill. 


Here is the head of that ignoble traitor, 


The dangerous and unſuſpe#:d Haſtings, Shakeſp. Rich, III. 
Author unſuſpe#t | 
Friendly to man, far from deceit or guile. Milton. 


On the coat averſe 
From entrance, or cherubick watch, by ſtealth 
Found unſuſpeFed way Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
This day, my Perficus, thou ſhalt perccive, — 
Whether I keep myſelf thoſe rules I give, | 
Or elſe an un/ufpeed glutton live. 
They are perſons of unqueſtionable abilities, 
ed of avarice or corruption. 


an, 

altogether ahi: 
L 

Uns8usSPs&'CTING. adj. 


Not imagining that any ills 


deſigned, 
When Albion ſetrds her eager ſons to war, 
Pleas'd, in the gen'ral's fight, the hott lie down 


Sudden before ſome un erer town z 
The captive race one infant makes our prize, 
And high in air Britannia's ſtandard flies. 


Unsuse1i'cious. adj, Having no ſuſpicion, Popes 


He his guide requeſted to let him lean 
Wich both his arms on thoſe two mafly pillars, 
That to the arched roof gave main ſupport : 


He will ſmile upon her; which will now be fo waſvitebc to het | 


He an/uſpiciess led him. 
| 3 


- Milten's * 
hs 


UNT 


The eafy queen receiy'd my faint addrefs | 
With eager hope and wnſuſpicions faith, Smith, 
UVS NE. adj, Not ſupported ; not held up. 
Its head, though gay, | 
Hung droopingy unj«ftain'd. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
All Hain between the wave and (ky, 
Beneath my feet the whirling billows fly. | Pepe, 
To Uxswa"THE, v. 4. Jo free from folds or convo- 
lutions of bandage, 
| In the morning an old woman came to unſwathe me. A 
Unswa'yABLt. adj, Not to be governed or influ- 
enced by another, 
He bow'd his nature, never known before 
But to be rough, wnſ/twayable and free. Shakeſpeare, 
Unswa'YED. adj, Not wielded ; not held in the hand. 
He makes for England, here to claim the crown. 
ls the chair empty ? is the ſword un/tway'd / 
Is the king dead ? the empire unpoſſets'd ? 
To Unswu'an v. u. 
thing ſworn, . 
« The ape wos glad to end the frife to light, 
And thereto (wore z for who would not, oft ſwear, 
And oft wnftvear, a diadem to bear? 
To Unawilar. v. a. 
aſter exerciſe, 

The interim of «1/aveating themſelves regularly, and convenient 
reſt he fore meat, may, with profit and delight, be taken up with 
ſolemn muſick, Milton on Fducation. 

Unswe'aTiNG. adj, Not ſweating. 
In froſt and ſnow, if you complain of heat, 
They rub th' wnſweating brow, and ſwear they ſweat. Dryd. 
Unvwwur'r, adj, Not lweet ; diſagreeable, 
Long were ta tell the troublous ſtorms that toſs 
The private ſtate, and make the life unſ<verts Spenſer. 


Unswu'yT, adj, Not bruſhed away; not cleaned by 
ſweeping. 

What cuſtom wills in all 7h, 

The duft of antique time would lie 


Shakeſpeare, 
Not to wear; to recant any 


: Spenſer. 
Jo eaſe after fatigue ; to cool 


ſhould.we do 't, 
unſuwept. Shakeſpeares 


Unswo'kn. adj, Not bound by an oath. 


You are yet wnſwworn 2 


When you have vow'd, you mult not {peak with men. Shak, | 


UnTAINTED. adj, 
1. Not ſullied ; not polluted, 
Sweet prince, th* untainted virtue of your years 
Hath not yet div'd into the world's deceit, Shakeſpeare. 
What ſtronger breaft-plate than a heart untainted F Shak, 
Ireland's wntainted loyalty remain'd, Roſcommon. 
Compare the ingenuous plableneſs to virtuous counſels in youth, 
as it comes fieth and Ute out of the hands uf nature, with 


the confirmed obſtinacy in an aged ſinner. South, 
"This untainted year is all your own 
Your glories may, without our crimes, be ſhown. Dryden. 


The moſt wntalnted credit of a witnel(s will ſcarce be able to find 
bellet. Locke. 


Keep the air of the room untainted with fire, ſmoke, or the | 


breaths of many people, 
2. Not charged with any crime. 
And yet within thele five hours Haſtings liv'd 
Untainted, unexamin'd, free at liberty. 
3. Not corrupted by mixture. 
The confeious walls conceal the fatal ſecret 3 
'Th' antainted winds refuſe ch' infeQting loads 
UNnTA'KEN, adj, 
1. Not taken, 
Until this day remaineth the vail unraken away, 2 Cor. iii, 
The Englith ſrarched the rivers in ſuch fort, as they lett few 
hips unſpoiled or wataten, Hayward. 
Diſpoſe already of th* untaten ſpoil, Weller, 
Otherwite the whole buſine(s had miſcarried, and Jeruſalem re- 
malned wntahem | Dryden, 
A thouſand ſchemes the monarch's mind employ z 
Elate in thought, he ſacks wnaken Troy. Pope. 
2. UnTAKEN wp. Not filled, | 
The narrow limits of this diſcourſe will leave no more room 
wntakon wp by heaven. Boyle, 
UNrN UKA of, adj, Not mentioned in the world. 
Spread thy clote curtain, love-performing night, 
"That the runaway's eyes may wink, and Romeo 
Leap to theſe arme, drt of and unſeen, 
No happineſs can be, where Is nv reſt 
Th' unknown, waralk'd of man is only ble. 


UnTA"MRABLE, adj, 
ſubdued, | 


Gold Is fo watameablc by the fire, that, after many melting and 
violent heats, It daes ſcarce diminiſh, Wilkins. 
He is (wifter than N other bull, and ute e. 


Arbuthnot, 
Shakeſpeare, 


Smith, 


Shakeſpeare. 


Dryden, 
Not to be "tamed ; not to be 


Crew. 
Udr Kuro. az}, Not ſubdued ; not fuppreſied ; not 
(oftened by culture or diſcipline, 

A people very ſtubborn and watered ; or, it ever tamed, yet 
lately have quite ſhooken oft their yoke, aud broken the bonds of 
their obedience, 

What death has heav'n defign'd, | 
For fo watam'd, fo turbulent a mind.? Dryden, 
Man alone acts more contrary to nature, than the wild and 
molt witamed part of the creation. Locle. 
To UnTA'NGLE. v. 4. lo looſe from intricacy or 
convolution. 
Q time, thou muſt wntangle this, not I; 
Ieh too hard a knot for me © untie. 
'This is that very Mab, 
That cakes the elflocks in foul, fluttick hairs, 
Which, once wntang/ed, much misfortune bydes, 
| I'll give thee wp my bow and dart; 
Untingle but this cruel chain, 
And treely let me fly again, . Prior, 
Us rA. adj, Not taſted ; not tried hy the palate. 
he tall fag reſolves to try 
he combat next z but it the ery 
Invades again his trembling ear, 
He f\ralght reſumes his wonted care; 
Leaves the wntafted tpring behind, 
And, wing'd with tear, outfties the wind 
It he chance to find | 
A new repait, or an watrfted ſpring, 
Mietſes his tare, and thinks it luxury. 
UnTA'STING, ad. 
1. Nut perceiving any taſte, 
Cydonlan oll, 
Whoſe balmy Julce glides o'er th' wwtafting tongue. 
2. Not trying by the palate, 
Unraivant. ad). 
1. Uninftruted ; uneducated 3 ignorant; unlettered. 
A liv is continually in the mouth of the f- hee Feelur, xx, 
Taught, or sgi, the dunce Is ill the lame; 
Dryden, 


Shakeſprares 


Shakeſp. 


Waller, 


 Addiſin's Cato. 


Smith, 


Yet Mill the wretched matter bears the blame. 
On ev'ry thorn delightful wildom grows, 
In ev'ry (treamy a (weet inſtruction floway 
But ſome setasghe oferhear the whilporing vill, 
In ſpite of facred leiſure, blockheads Mill. 
8. Debarted from inſtruction. 
Me, that from a child witenght, or & Wild inhabitant of the 


Youngs 


Addi [1.7% 


Npenſer's Ireland. 


| 


wobds, will expect p:inciples of ſciences, will find himſelf miſ. 
taken. ; ; Locke. 
3- Unſkilled ; new; not having uſe or practice. 
Suffolk's imperial tongue js {tern and rough, 
. Us'd to command, untaugbt to plead for favour. Shakeſpeare. 
To UnTz"acn. v. 4. Jo make to quit, or forget 
what has been inculcated, 

That eller-berries are poiſon, as we are taught by tradition, 

experience will unteach us. Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 
Their cuſtoms. are by nature wrought ; 

But we, by art, unteach what nature taught. Dryden. 
UnT#"aCHABLE, adj, That cannot be taught. 
UnTr"MPERED. adj. Not tempered, 

One built up a wall, and others daubed it with untempered 
mortar, E z6kiel, xiii. 10. 

UNnTEMPTED. adj, 
1. Not embarraſſed by temptation. 

In temptation diſpute not, but reiy upon God; and contend not 
with him but in prayer, and with the * of à prudent unten pte 
guide, Taylor's Rule of Living Holy, 

2, Not invited by any thing alluring. 
Untempred, or by wager or by price, 

He would attempt to climb the prec.pice, Cotton on the Peak. 
UnTE"NABLE. adj, 
1. Not to be held in poſſeſſion, 

2, Not capable of detence. 

He produced a warrant, that, the town being untenable, he ſhould 
retire. Clarendon. 

Caſaubon abandons a poſt that was untenable. Dryden. 

UnT#"NANTED. aq}, Having no tenant, 

The country ſeems to be full ſtock' d with cattle, no ground 

being untenanted. Temple. 
UnTe"nnev. adj, Not having any attendance. 

They fall, unbleſt, untended, and unmourn'd, ö Thomfon. 
UxrE'NDER. adj, Wanting ſoftneſs ; wanting attec- 
tion, 

So young, and fo untender fo 
$0 young, my lord, and true. 
UnTE"NDERED. adj, Not offered. 
Caflibelan granted Rome a tribute, 7 
Yearly three thouſand pounds; which by thee lately 
Is left untender d. Shakeſpeare's Cymbcline, 


Shakeſpeare. 


To UNTEN. v. a. To bring out of a tent, 


Will he not, upon our fair requeſt, | 
Intent his perſon, and ſhare the air with us? Shakeſpeare, 
UnTE'nTED. adj, [from text.) Having no medica- 
ments applied, 
Blaſts and fogs upon thee ! 
Th' untented woundings of a father's curſe | 
Pierce every fenſe about thee |! Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
UxnTre'Rniyigd, adj, Not affrighted ; not ſtruck with 
tear, 
Among innumerable falſe, unmov'd, 


Unſhaken, unſeduc'd, unterrify'd. Milton. 
| To ſuccour the diitreſt 3 

Uunbrib'd by love, unterrify'd by threats; 

Thele are exploits worthy Achilles“ ſon, A, Philips. 


UnTHANKED, adj. 


1, Not repaid with acknowledgment of kindneſs, 
IF all the world 
Should in a pet of temperance ſeed on pulſe, 
Drink the clear ſtream, and nothing wear but freeze, 
Th' All-giver would be wntbank'd, would be unprais'd. Milt. 
Their batter'd admiral too ſoon withdrew, ; 
Unthank'd by ours for his unfiniſh'd fight, Drydex, 
2. Not received with thankfulneſs, | 
Forc'd from her preſence, and condemn'd to live : 
Unwelcome freedom, and unthank'd reprieve, Dtyden. 
UnTHA"NKFUL, adj, Ungrateful ; returning no ac- 
knowledgment for good received. 
The caſting away of things profitable for ſuſtenance, is an un- 
thantful abuſe of the fruits. Hooker, 
He is kind to the wnthankful, 6 Luke, vi. 35. 
They which he created, were unthuntſul unto him which pie— 
pared life for them, 2 Fldras, vill. 
It you reckon that for evil, you are unibankſul for ihe ble ſling. 
| "Taylor's Rule of Holy Living. 
The bare ſuppoſal of one petty lots makes us wnibankful tor 
all that is left, L' Eſtrange. 
UnTHAa'nKFULLY, adv, Without thanks ; without 
gratitude, 

1 judged it requiſite to ſay ſomething, to prevent my being 
thought to have wntbankfully taken one of the chief patlages ot 
my difcouſe from a book to which 1 was utterly a ſtranger. Boyle, 

UnTHa'NnKFrULNKss, ./ Neglect or omiſſion of ac- 
knowledgmeat for good received ; want of ſenſe of 
benefits ; ingratitude. | 

ho dieſt in thine warbantfulneſs ; and thine ignorance makes 


RN 


thee away. Shakeſpeare. 
Immoderate favours breed firſt unthankfulneſs, and afterwarls 
hates Hayward. 


The unthankful Rand reckoned among the moſt enormous fin- 
ners z Which evinces the virtue oppolite to wathuntfulneſs to bear 
the lame place in the rank of duties. | Seuth. 

UnTma'wtnh, adj, Not diſſolved after froſt, 
Your wine lock'd up, 
Or fiſh deny'd, the river yet unh d. Pope. 
To Unrni'nk. v. a. To recal, or diſmiſs a thought. 
Untbink your ſpeaking, and lay fo no more. Shakgpeare. 
UnTH1i"NKx1NG, adj, Thoughtlels ; not given to re- 
flection, 


Gray-headed infant, and in vain grown old! 

Art thou to learn, that In another's gold | 

Lic charms refiſtleſs ? that all laugh to find ; 
— _Untbinting plainneſs fo o'eripread thy mind. © Creech, 
An efteQtual remedy fer the wandering ot thoughts whoever 
ſhall propole, would do great ſervice to the ſtudious, and perhaps 
help ee men to become thinkiagg-. cle. 
he wnthinting part contract an unreaſonable averſion to that 


eceleſiaſtie al conſtitution. . Adijen, 
With earneſt eyes, and round wntbinking face, | 
He firit the ſnuff- box open'd, then the eaſe, Pepe. 


UnTHo'kNY, adj, Not obſtructed by prickles, 
It were ſome extenuation of the curſe, it in ure witus twi 
were confinable unto corporal exeicitations, and there (till remained 
a paradile, or wntborny place of knowledge, Brown. 
UxTHmo'ucnT of, adj, Not regarded; not heeded, 
That ſhall be the day, whene'cr it lights, 83 
This gallant Hotſpur, this all-praifed knight, 
And your unt beugt of Harry chance to meet. 
To UnTurkan. v. a To looſe. | 
He with his bare wand can ud thy joints, 
And crumble all thy finews. | 
UnTHREATRNED. adj. Not menaced, ; 
Sir John Hotham was unreproached, and wunibreatencd, by any 
language of mine, King Charles. 


UNnTHRIFT., ./ An extravagant ; a prodigal. 
My rights and royalties 


5 8 bateſpeares 


AM ilton » 


Pluckt from my arms perforce, and giv'a away 


J's upitart wathriſts, Shakeſpeare 


The curious untbrift makes his cloat 
And ſpares himſelf, but would his — che 


Vet nothing ſtill; chen poor and Hole. 
Thy father will receive his wathri 18 come z 
And thy bleſt Saviour's blood di charge the m! ghty fu 
, m, 
UsTHRIPT, adj. Profuſe; waſteful 17 de 
, * 
travagant. 1 Prodigal ; ex. 
In ſuch a night 
Did jeſſica ſteal from the wealtl.y , 564 
And, with an untbrift love, did run from Venice, . 
UnTHRYFTLLY, adv, Waiep, 


: ; 6 Without frugality. 
Our attainments cannot be overlarze, and ; 

row fortune very unthriftily, wY Jet We Manage a Hara 
UnTHrYFPTINESS, . / Waſte; prodigality ; 
fuſion, | 


The third ſort are the poor by idleneſs 
ſpenders, vagabonds, loiterers. 


pro. 


or unthriſtineſs, as riatous 


The more they have hitherto embezzled their parts, 8 
ſhould they endeavour to expiate that umbriftineſs by a more rr 
managery tor the future. Covernment of the Ton 1 | 

UNnTHRIFTY. adj, _ E® 
1. Ne ; profuſe; laviſh ; Waſteful, 

The caſtle I found of good ſtrength, having a great mote rot 
about it; the work of a noble gentleman of wh ind 
he had bought it. . ol 2 

Can no man tell me of my wnthrifty ſon ? Sete 
2. Not in a ſlate of improvement, paar. 


Our ablence makes us wnthrifty to our knowledge. Shak 
3. Not eaſily made to thrive or fatten, A low Word. 
Grains given to a hide-bound or unt brifty horſe recover him 
5 N „ Moertimer's y bat 
UnTHRI'VING: adj, Not thriving ; not profpering; 
not growing rich. b. 
Let al who thus unhappily employ their inventive faculty, con 
fider, how unthriving a trade it is finally like to prove, that — 
falſe accuſations of others will rebound in true ones on them 
ſelves. | Gwernment of the Tangua, 
To UnNTHRO'NE, v. a To pull down from a throne 
: Him to unthrone, we then : 
May hope, when everlaſting fate ſhall yield 
To fickle chance, and Chavs judge the ſtrife. 
To UnT1'E. v. 4. | 
1. To unbind; to free from bonds. 
Though you untie the winds, and let them fight 
Againſt the churches ; though the yeſty waves 
Confound and ſwallow navigation up. Shakeſpeare's Mack, 
2. To looſen; to make not faſt; to unfaſten, 
All that of myſelf is mine, 
Lovely Amoret, is thine 
Sachariſſa's captive fain 
Would untie his iron chain; 
And, thoſe ſcorching beams to ſhun, 
To thy gentle ſhadow run. 
The chain I'll in return untie, 
And freely thou again ſhalt fly, 


Milt, | 


IW. aller, 


F Pricr, 
3. To looſen from convolution or knot. 
The fury heard; while, on Cocytus' brink, 
Her ſnakes untied ſulphureous waters drink. Pope, 


4. To ſet free from any obſtruction. f 
All the evils of an untied tongue we put upon the accounts of 
drunkenneſs. Tayler, 

5. To reſolve ; to clear. 
They quicken ſloth, perplexities untie; 
Make roughneſs ſmooth, and hardneſs mollifie. Denban, 
A little more ſtudy will folve thoſe difficulties, untie the knot 
and make your doubts vaniſh, Matt. 
UnTr'ep. adj. | 
1. Not bound; not gathered in a knot. 
Her hair 
Unty'd, and ignorant of artful aid, 
A down her thoulders looſely lay diſplay'd. 
2, Not faſtened by any binding; or knot. 
Your hoſe ſhould be ungartered, your ſhoe untied, and every 
thing about you demonſtrating a careleſs deſolation. Shakeſprares 
3. Not faſt. 1 
4. Not held by any tie or band. 
UnTrL, adv.“ 
1. To the time that. | | 
The ſeepter ſhall not depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver fram 
between his feet, until Shiloh come. Geneſis, xlix, 10, - 
Treaſons are acted 
As ſoon as thought; though they are never believ'd 


Prior, 


Until they come to act. Denhan, 
2, To the place that. 
In open proſpect notlvng bounds our eye, 
Until the earth ſeems join'd unto the (ky. Dryg:s, 
3. To the degree that. | 
Thou ſhalt puſh Syria ui they be conſumed, Chraicicss 


UNT. prep. 
1. To. Uſed of time. 
His ſons were prieſts of the tribe of Dan axti! the day of the 
captivity. Palit 


2. To. Uſed of objects. Obſolete. 


So ſoon as he from far deſcry'd 
Thoſe pliſt'ring arms, that heaven with light did fill, 
He roug'd himſelf full blithe, and haſten'd them ul. 
i p Spenſer, 
UnT1i'L1tD. adj, Not cultivated, 

The glebe untill" might plenteous crops have born; 
Rich fruits and flow'rs, without the gaid'ner's pains, | 
Might ev'ry hill have crown'd, have honour'd all the plains 
\ Blackmorc en the Creations 
Lands lain long wntilled contract a ſour juicd, which caufes the 
land to run to unprofitable trumpery.“ 5 Martoxes 
"The foil wntill'd a ready harveſt yields; 
Wich wheat and barley wave the golden fields. Pipe, 
UnTi"MBERED. adj, Not furniſhed with timber; 
weak, | 
Where 's then the ſaucy boat, 
Whoſe weak untimber'd ſides but even now 
Co-rival'd greatneſs F or to harbour fled, 
Or made a toaſt for Neptune? haters, 
UxTi'mily, adj. Happening before the natural time. 
. Boundleſs intemperance hath been 
Th' wntimely emprying of the happy throne, Shakelpeants 
ooh atrons and maids 
Wich tears lament the, knight's wntimely fate. De 
Bauch were the notes thy once lov'd poet ſung, 
Tin death untimely ſtopp'd his tuneful tongue. 
Oh juſt beheld and loſt ! N 
UnTi'MxLY. adv. Before the natural time. 
He only fair, and what he fair hath made 
All other fair, like flowers, untimely fade. 
If ever he have child, abortive be it ; 


Pao 


Sper 


Prodigious and untimely brought to light. Shaker 
Butchers, and villains ! 1 
How ſweet a plant have you wntimely cropt ! Sbato asd 
Call up our friends, 
And let chem know what we mean to do, „ 
And what 's antimely done. Shakeſpeare's H Why 


UNT. 


Why came I ſo untimely fort! 
Into a world, which, wanting thee, * 
| Could entertain us with no worth? 


1. Not ſtained ; not diſcoloured. h 
It appears what beams are untinged, and which paint the primary 
or ſecondary Iris. - 
2. Not infected. \ 
Your inattention I cannot pardon 3 Pope has the ſame defect, 
neither is Bolingbroke untingea with it. S$evift to Gay. 
UNnT1RABLE. adj, Indefatigable; unwearied, 
A moſt incomparable man, breath'd as it were 
To an untirable and continuate goodneſs, 
UxT1'RED. adj. Not made weary, 
Hath he ſo long held out with me untir'd, 
And ſtops he now for breath? Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
See great Marcellus ! how »ntir'd in tolls | 
He moves with manly grace, how rich with regal ſpoils ! 
4 £ Dryden. 
UxTi'TLtD. adj, [wr and title.] Having no title. 
| O nation miſerable |! 
With an untitled tyrant, bloody ſcepter'd; 
When ſhalt thou ſee thy wholeſome days again? Shakeſpeare, 
U ro. prep. [It was the old word for to; now obſo- 
lete.] To. See To. | | 
© continue thy loving kindneſs unto them! Pſalm xxxvi. 
It was their hurt untruly to attribute ſuch great power unto falſe 
gods. | | Hooker. 
| She, by her wicked arts, and wily {kill, 
Unwares me wrought unto her wicked will, 
The uſe of the navel is to continue the infant wnto the mother, 
and by the veſſels thereof convey its ſuſtentation. Brown, 
Children permitted the freedom of both hands, often confine unto 
the left. Brown, 
Me when the cold Digentian ftream revives, 
What does my friend believe 1 think or aſk ? 
Let me yet lefs poſſeſs, ſo 1 may live 
Whate'er of life remains unto my ſelf. 
Ur. adj, 
1. Not related. 
Better a thouſand ſuch as I, 
heir grief »nto/d, ſhould pine and die 3 
'Than her bright morning, overcaſt 
; With ſullen clouds, ſhould be defac'd. 
4, Not revealed. | 
Obſcene words are very indecent to be heard: for that reaſon, 
ſuch a tale ſhall be left unt/d by me. Dryden, 
4. Not numbered. | 
'UnTro'uCHED. adj. 
1. Not touched ; not reached. 
Achilles, though dipt in Styx, yet having his heel #ntovched by 
that water, was ſlain in that part. | Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
Three men patled through a fiery furnace untouched, unſinged. 
Stepbens's Sermons. 


Shakeſpeare, 


Te mples 


; Waller. 


2. Not moved z not affected. 
They, like perſons wholly untouched with his agonies, and un- 


moved with his paſſionate entreaties, ſleep away all concern for him 
or themſelves. 


Sidney, 
3. Not meddled with. | | 
x We muſt purſue the ſylvan lands; 
Th' abode of nymphs, unteuch'd by former hands, Dryden. 


Several very antient trees grow upon the tpot ; from whence they 
eonclude, that thete particular tracts muit have lain untouched for 
ſome ages. Addiſon. 

UnTo'warD. adj. 


1. Froward; perverſe; vexatious; not eaſily guided, 
or taught. 
Have to my window; and if ſhe be froward, 
Then haſt thou taught Hortenſio to be antorvards 
The ladies prove averſe, 
nd more untexvard to be won, | 
Than by Caligula the moon. Hudibras. 

They were a croſs, odd, wntervard people. . South, 

Some men have made a very #rtoward uſe of this, and ſuch as 
he never intended they ſhould, Mobdævard. 

2. Awkward ; ungraceful, | 
Vaſt is my theme, yet unconceiy'd, and brings 
Untoxward words, ſcarce looſen'd from the things. —=Cree:b. 
Some clergymen hold down their heads within an inch of the 
cuſhion ; which, beſides the vntorvard manner, hinders them from 
making the beſt advantage of their voice. 
3. Inconvenient ; troubleſome ; unmanageable, 
The rabbins write, when any Jew 
Did make to God or man a vow, 
Which afterwards he found wntorvard, 
Or ſtubborn to be kept, or too hard; 
Any three other Jews o' th* nation ; 
, Might free him from the obligation. ud bras. 
UnTowarDLyY,. adj, Awkward ; perverſe; froward. 

They learn, from unbred or debauched ſervants, untowwardly 

tricks and vices, | Locke on Education. 
UnTo'wARDLY, adv. Awkwardly ; ungainly ; per- 
verſely. 

He that provides for this ſhort life, but takes no care for eter- 
nity, acts as wnt;wvardly and as crolsly to the reaſon of things as 
can be. Tillotſon. 

He explained them very untewardly, | Tullotfon. 

UxNTRA'CEABLE, adj, Not to be traced, 
The workings of providence are ſecret and untraceable, by which 
it diſpoſes of the lives of men. South's Sermons, 
UnTRA'CED. adj, Not marked by any footſteps, 
Nor wonder, if advantag'd in my flight, 
0 taking wing from thy auſpicious height, 
Through untrac'd ways and airy paths 1 fly, | 
More boundleis in my fancy than my eye. Denham. 
UNTRA'CTABLE, adj. [intraitable, Fr. intractabilis, 
Latin, | 
1. Not yielding to common meaſures and management; 
not governable ; ſtubborn, - 

The French, iuppoſing that they had advantage over the Engliſh, 
began to be Riff, and almoſt watrafable, ſharply preiding for ſpecdy 
reſolutions and ſhort meetings. | Haynoar:, 

If any father have a fon thus perverſe and wrtrafable, I know 
not what more he can do but pray for him. Locke, 

Ulcers untra&able in the legs, with a gangrenous appearance in 


4 Shakcſp. 


the ſkin, Arbuthnet on Diet. 
2. Rough; difficult, 
I forc'd to ride th' untraFable abyſs, Milton, 


UNTRA'CTABLENESS. . / Unwillingneſs, or unfit- 
neſs to be regulated or managed; ſtubbornneſs. 

The great difference in men's intelleuals arites from a defect 
in the organs of the body particularly adapted to think ; or in the 
duineſs or wncrattablencys of thoſe faculties, for want of uſe. Locke. 

UnTRrA'DinG. adj, Not engaged in commerce. 

Men leave eſtates to their childien in land, as not to liable to 
caſualties as money in untrading and unſkiltul hands. 
NTRA'INED, adj, 


1. Not educated ; not inſtructed; not diſciplined. 
My wit uxtrain'd in any kind of art. Shakeſpeare. 
The king's torces charged lively, and they again as ſtoutly re- 
ceived the charge 3 but being an uatrained multitude, without any 
loldier or guide, they were ſoon put to flight Hayward. 


* Locke. 


Waller, 
* 


Boyle on Colours. 


Spenſer. | T7; 


UNTRIUMPHABLE, adj. Which allows no triumph. 


UnTro'D, 
UnTRO'DDEN. 


Swift. 


| 7 Life, Ts 
To noble and ignoble, is more ſweet 
- Untrain'd in arms, where raſhneſs leads not on. 
„No expert general will bring a company of raw, untrained men 
into the field ; but will, by little bloodleſs ſkirmiſhes, inſtru them 


in the manner of the fight, Decay of Piety, 
2. Irregular ; ungovernable. | 


Gad not abroad at ev'ry queſt and call 
Of an untrained hope or paſſion : 


To court each place of fortune that doth fall, 
Is wantonneſs in contemplation. 


UNTRANSFERRABLE. adj, 
from one to another. 


In parliament there is a rare co-ordination of power, though the 
ſovereignty remain ſtill entire and ehr bee in the prince. 


Hoxvel's Pre- eminence of Parliament. 


Milton. 


Herbert. 
Incapable of being given 


UNTRANSPA*RENT, adj, Not diaphanous; opaque, 
Though held againſt the light they appeared of a tranſparent yel- 


, yet looked on with one's back turned to the light, they exhi- 
bited an wntranſparent blue. Boyle en Colours. 
UnTRAVELLED, adj. 


1. Never trodden by paſſengers | 
We find no open track or conſtant manuduction in this laby- 
rinth, but are ofttimes fain to wander in America and untravelled 
parts. | Brown's Preface to Vulgar Errours. 
2. Having never ſeen foreign countries. 
An untravelled Engliſhman cannot reliſh all the beauties of Ita- 
lian pictures ; becauſe the poſtures expreſſed in them are often ſuch 
as are peculiar to that country. Addiſon. 


o UNTRE'AD, v. & To tread back; to go back in 
the ſame ſteps. | 
We will «#tread the ſteps of damned flight, 
And, like a bated and retired flood, 
Leaving our ranknefs and irregular courſe, 
Stoop low within thoſe bounds we have ov'erlook'd. 
UnTrE'aSURED, ay: Not laid up; 


er attendants 


Shakeſp. 
not repoſited, 


Saw her a-bed, and in the morning onrly 
They found the bed untreaſur'd of their miſtreſs, Sbabeſp. 
UnTREATABLE. adj, Not treatable ; not practicable. 

Men are of ſo untreatable a temper, that nothing can be obtained 
of them, Decay of Piety. 
UnTRI'eD. adj. 
1. Not yet attempted, 

| It behoves; 

From hard eſſays, and ill ſucceſſes paſt, 
A faithful leader; not to hazard all 


Through ways of danger, by himfelf untry'd. Milton. 
That ſhe no ways nor means may leave untry'd, 
Thus to her ſiſter ſhe herſelf apply d. Denbam, 


2. Not yet experienced, 


Never more 
Mean I to try, what raſh unrry'd I ſought, 
The pain of abſence from thy ſight. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
The happieſt of mankind overlooking thoſe ſolid bleflings, which 
they already have, ſet their hearts upon ſomewhat which they 
want; ſome untried pleaſure, which if they could but taite, they 
ſhould then be compleatly bleſt, Atterbury. 
Self. preſervation, the long acquaintance of ſoul and body, the 
untried condition of a ſeparation, are ſufficient reaſons not to turn 
our backs upon life, out of an humour, Collier. 
Eternity ! thou pleaſing dreadful thought ! 
Through what variety of untry'd being, 
Through what new ſcenes and changes muſt we paſs? Addiſon, 
3. Not having paſſed trial. | 
| The Father, ſecure, 
Ventures his filial virtue, though untry'd, 
Againſt whate'er may tempt. 


* 


Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 


What towns, what garriſons might you, 
With hazard of this blood, ſubdue; 


Which now y* are bent to throw away 
Hudibras. 


In vain, untriumphable fray ? 
15 Not paſled ; not marked by the 
OoOt. Fo 
The way he came not having mark'd, return 
Was difficult, by human ſteps wntrod. Paradiſe Regained. 
Now while the heav'n, by the ſun's team untrod, | 
Hath took no print of the approaching light, | 
And all the ſpangled hoſt keep watch. 


Milton, 
A garland made of ſuch new bays, 

And ſought in ſuch untredden ways, | 
As no man's temples e'er did crown. | Waller. 
Who was the firſt to explore th' untrodden path, | 
When life was hazarded in ev'ry ſtep? Addiſen's Cato. 


UnTRO't.LED, ad}. Not bowled ; not rolled along. 
Hard fate | wntro/{'d:'is now the charming dye; 
5 The playhouſe and the parks unviſited mult lie. 
UnTRrO UBLED, adj. | | 
1, Not diſturbed by care, ſorrow, or guilt, | 
Quiet, wntreubled foul, awake ! awake! 


D rydens 


2. Not agitated ; not confuſed ; free from paſſion. 
Our Saviour meek, and with untronbled mind, 

Atter his airy jaunt, though hurry'd fore, 

Hungry and cold, betook him to his reſt, 


: y Milton, 
3. Not interrupted in the natural courſe. 
Would they think with how ſmall allowance 
Untroubled nature doth herſelf ſuffice, 
Such ſuperfluities they would deſpiſe, &penſer. 


4+ 'Tranſparent ; clear ; not mudded. | 
The cqual diſtribution of the ſpirits in the liquor with the tan- 
gible parts, ever repreſenteth bodies clear and untroubled. Bacon, 
UnTru's. adj. | 
1. Falſe; contrary to reality, 
By what conſtruction ſhall any man make thoſe compariſons 
true, holding that diſtinction wntrue N | Hooker, 
That a vellel filled with aſhes will receive the like quantity of 
water that it would have done if it had been empty, is utterly un- 
trucy for the water will not go in by a fitth part. Bacon. 
2. Falſe not faithful, | CA 
J cannot break fo ſweet a bond, 
Unleſs I prove untrue z 
Nor can I ever be ſo fond, 
To prove untrue for you. 
Flora commands thoſe nymphs and knights, 
Who liv'd in flothful eaſe, and looſe delights, 
Who never acts of honour durſt purſue, 
The men inglorious knights, the ladies all untrue. Dryden. 
UnTRULY. adv. Falſely; not according to truth. 
Ic was their hurt untruly to attribute ſo great power unto falſe 
gods, Hither. 
On theſe mountains it is generally received that the ark reſted, 
but wnty»/y, | Raleigh*s Hiſtory of the World. 
UnTRru'sTINESS. n. /;, Unfaithfulneſs. 
Secretary Peter under pretence of gravity covered much untruſli- 
neſt of heart, Hayward. 
UN TRV“ TR. . / 
1. Falſchood ; contrariety to reality. 
2. Moral falſehood; not veracity. 


He who is perfect, and abhors wntruth, 


Suclling. 


$andys. 


With heavenly influence inſpires wy youth. 


4. Falle aſſertion. 


2. To diſorder. 


UnTu'RNED. a. 


Arm, fight and conquer, for fair England's ſake. Shakeſpeare. | 
2. Ineſtimable ; above price. 


UN V 


| 3. Treachery; want of fidelity. 


; 1 wow , 
So my untruth had not provok'd him to it, | 
"The Ling had cut off oy head with my brothet's. alp. | 
In matter of ſpeculation, or practice, no untrutb can poſſibly avail 
the patron and defender long; and things moſt truly are likewife 
moſt behovefully ſpoken. | 1 Hooker» 
There Is little hope for common pou in this diſpute, from a 
man, who lays the foundations of his reaſonings in fo notorious an 
untrut h. n Arterbury. 
&TU"NABLE., adj, Unharmonious z not muſical: - 
My news in dumb filence will I bury, 
For they art harſh, untunable, and bad. Shakeſpeares 
A luteſtring, merely unequal in its parts, giveth a harſh and un- 
tunable ſound; which ſtrings we call falſe, | Bacon. 
His harſh untwnable pipe is no more -fit than a rüven's, to join 
with the muſiek of a choir, | ' ö Tatler. 


To UN TVI NE. v. 2. | 
1. To make iricapable of harmony 


Take but degree away, untune that firing, 
And hark what diſcord follows, 
When the laſt and dreadful hour 
This crumbling pageant ſhall devour, 
The trumpet ſhall be heard on High, 
The dead ſhall live, the living die; 
And muſick ſhall untune the 7 . Hyydan. 
The captives, as their tyrant ſhall require | 
That they ſhould breathe the ſong, and touch the lyre, 
Shall ſay z can Jacob's ſervile race rejoice, 
Untun'd the muſick, and diſus'd the voice ? 


8 bateſpeares 


Priors 


O you kind gods! 
Cure this great breach in his abuſed nature; 
Th' untun'd and jarring ſenſes O wind up 
Of this child-changed father! , Shakeſpeare's King Leur. 
Not turned. 
New crimes invented, left unturn'd no ſtone, 
To tnake my guilt appear, and hide his own. Dryders 
So eager hath the inquiſitive part of mankind been to bring this 
matter to a fair iffue, that no ſtone hath been left untur ned, no way 
whereby theſe thinys could have been brought forth of the ſea, bat 
one or other hath pitched upon; We.odwards 


UnTu"roreD. adj, Uninſtructed; untaught. 


Thy mother took into her blameful bed 
Some flern %, churl 3 and noble ſtock 
Was graft with crab- tree flip, whoſe fruit thou art. Shakeſps 
Thy even thoughts with ſo much plainnefs flow, 
Their ſenſe untulor'd infancy may know: 
Yet to ſuch height is all that plainneſs wrought, 


Wit may admire, and letter'd pride be taught. Prior. 
To UnTWI'NE, vd. a. Ys 
1. To 1 what is held together by convolution. 
ut fince the ſiſters did lo ſoon wnrevine | 
So fair a thread, 1 'I ſtrive to piece the line. Muller 


2. To open what is wrapped on itſelf, 


It turns finely and ſoftly three or four turnf, cauſed by the un- 
| twining of the beard by the moiſture. . Bncons 


3. To ſeparate that which claſps round any thing. 


Divers worthy gentlemen of England, all the ſyren ſongs of Italy 
could never urtxwine from the maſt of God's word. Ajchams 


To UnTwi'sT. v. 4. To ſeparate any things involved 


in each other, or wrapped up on themſelves. 
| Unteviſting his deceittul clew, 
He 'gan to weave a web of wicked guile. Spenſer. 
The intereſt of prinee and people is ſo enfolded in 4 mutual em- 
brace, that they cannot be unf ed without pulling a limb off. 
8 Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
Untwiſting all the chains. that tie 


The hidden ſoul of harmony, Milton. 
No, I'll wntwiſt you 3 
I have occaſion for your ſtay on earth. Drydens 


Tarred hempen ropes cut ſmall and antxwiſicd, are beneficial for 
lands. Mcrtimet's Uuſbandry. 
Untewift a wire, and from her gums 


A let of teeth completely comes. Swift. 
|To Ur. v. a. [See UnTit.] To looſe, 
O time! thou muſt untangle this, not 11 
It is too hard a knot for me t' untie. Shakeſpeare, 
Unlac'd her ſtays, her night-gown Is anty'd, - 
And what ſar has of head-dreſs is aſide, - Young. 


To Unva'tt. v. 4. To uncover; to ſtrip of a veil; 


This word is unwail, or unveil, according to its ety- 
t. See VaiL, and VIII. 3 


roy reviv'd, her mourning face unvaild. Denham. 


Unva"LUABLE. adj. Ineſtimable; being above price. 


Secure the innocence of children, by imparting to them the 
wnwaluable bleſſing of a virtuous and pious education. Atferbury« 


UNnva'LUkD. adj. 


1. Not primed neglected. 


le may not, as unvalued perſons do, | 
Carve for himſelf z for on his choice depen 
The ſafety and the health of the whole ſtate, Shakeſpeare, 
I thought 1 ſaw a thouſand fearful wrecks; | 


Ire:timable ſtones, wnvalu'd jewels, Shakeſpeares.. 


Unva"NQuisHED, adj, Not conquered z not over- 


come. 
Shall I for lucre of the reſt urvanguiſh'd, 
Detra& ſo much from that prerogative, . 
As to be call'd but viceroy of the whole ? Shakeſpeare. 
Victory doth more often fall by error of the unvanguiſhea, than 


by the valour of the victorlous. fines 
They riſe unvangrifh'd, Milton's Paradiſe Loft 
Unva"RIABLE, adj. [invariable, Fr.] Not change- 


able; not mutable, 
The two great hinges of morality ſtand fixt and unvariable as 
the two poles : whatever is naturally conducive to the common ins 
tereſt, Ia good; and whatever has a contrary influence is evil. 
4h : Norrit. 
Unva'R1td. adj, Not changed; not diverſified. 
If authors cannot be prevailed with to keep cloſe to truth and* 
inſtruction, by wawaricd terms, and plain, unſophiſticated argu- 
ments; yet it concerns readers not to be impoſed on. Locle. 
* They ring round the ſame unvaried chimes, 
With ſure returns of ftill-expeQed thymes. 
UNnvAa"RNISHED, adj, 
1. Not overlaid with varniſh, 
2. Not adorned; not decorated, 
1 will a round, unwarniſo'd tale deliver, 
Of my whole courſe of love; what drugs, what charms 
I won his daughter with. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
Unva'RYING, adj, Not liable to change. 


Popes 


[ 


We cannot keep by us any ſtanding, uv i meaſure of du- 
ration, which conſiſts in a conſtant fleeting tutceflion, as we cas 
of certain lengths of extenſion, as inches marked out in perma- 


nent parcels of matter, | Locle. 
To UNVI “IL. v. 4. [See VIII and VAI L. !] 
1. To uncover; to diveſt of a veil. 
The moon; 
. e queen, wwveild her peerleis light. Milton. 


o the limpid fiream direct thy way, 
When the guy morn v, her imiling ray. 


. Fe 


VU N w 


2. To diſcloſe; to ſhow. 
The provldence, that 's in a watchful fate, 
Knows almoſt every grain of Pluto's gold; 
Does ev'n our thoughts unveil In their dumb cradles. Shak, 
Now unveil'd, the toilet ſtands diſplay d, 
Each filver vaſe in myſtick order laid, 1 
Unve'1t.sDLY, adv, Plainly; without diſguiſe, 
Not knowing what uſe you will make of what has been unveil- 
communicated to you, I was unwilling that ſome things, 
which had coſt me pains, ſhould fall into any man's hands that 
ſcorns to purchaſe knowledge with pains. „ By 
Unve'nTILATED. adj, Not fanned by the wind, 
Thie, animals, to ſuccour life, demand 
Nor ſhould the air wnwentilated ſtand 
The idle deep corrupted would contain 


Blue deaths, Blackmort's Creation. 
Unvz"riTABLE, adj, Not true, 
All theſe proceeded upon unveritable grounds, Brown, 


Unvg'k4eD. adj, Unacquainted; unſkilled, 
Not eaſtern monarchs, on their nuptial day, 
In dazzling gold and purple ſhine ſo gay 
As the bright natives of th' unlabour'd field, 
Unver'd in ſpinning, and in looms unſkill'd, 
Uxve'xep. adj. Untroubled; undiſturbed. 
ith a bleſt and wnwext retire, 
With unhack'd ſwords, and helmets all unbruis'd, 
We will bear home that luſty blood again, Shakeſpeare. 
Unvex'd with thought of wants which may betide 
Or for to-morrow's dinner to provide, Dryden's Seven, 
Unviorartn. adj, Not injured; not broken, 
Herein you war againſt your reputation, 
And draw within the compaſs of ſuſpect 
'I'h' wawviclated honour of your wife, 8 
He, with ſingular conſtancy, preſerved his duty and fidelity to 
his majeſty wnwiolated, | Clarendon, 
This ſtrength diffus'd 
No leſs through all my ſine ws, joints, and bones, 
Than thine, while I preſerv'd theſe locks unſhorn, 
The pledge of my unvialated vow. 
Unvi'xruovs. adj, Wanting virtue. 
If they can find in their hearts that the poor, unwirtuons, fat 
knight ſhall be any further afflicted, we two will be the miniſters, 
Shak:ſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſors 
Not reſorted to, 
In ſome wild zone 
Dwell, not wnvifited of heav'n's fair light, | 
Secure, | Milten's Paradiſe Loft. 
The playhouſe and the park unviſited muſt lie. ryden. 
Unvu*nirokm, 4%. Wanting uniformity, 
Such an ununiform piety is in many ſo exactly apportioned to 
Satan's intereſt, that he has no cauſe to wiſh the change of his 


Blackmore. 


Milton, 


Unvi'sITED. ad). 


tenure, | Decay of Piety, 
Unvo'YAGRABLE, adj. Not to be paſſed over or voy- 
aged, | 
C Not this unvepageable gulph obſcure, 
Detain from following thy illuſtrious track. 


Milton, 
Ung'rorn., Not incited ; not preſſed. | 
The time was once, when thou «nurg'd wouldſt vow, 
| That never words were mufick to thing car, 
Unleſs 1 ſpake, Shakeſpeare's Comedy of Errours. 
+ Unv's80, 7 


1. Not put to uſe; unemployed. 
She whoſe huſband about that time died, N N 
Plangus, or, at leaſt, not hoping of him to attain f. 


the abſent 
» aſpiring a 


le. ö 


4 


ur pole, left no art un, which might keep the line from break» 


ng, whereat the fiſh way already taken. Sidney, 
4 Sure he that made us with tuch large diſcourſe, 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
"That capability and godlike realung | 
To ruſt In us d. Shakeſpeare's Hamit. 


2. Not accuſtomed, 
Ne, wnuſed to ſuch entertainment, did ſhortly and plainly anſwer 
what he wats Sidney, 
One, whoſe eyes, 
Albeit wnuſed to the melting mood, 
Dropt tears as faſt as the Arabian trees 
"Their medicinal gum» 
What art thou ? 
Not from above: no, thy wan looks betray 
Diminifh'd light, and eyes d’ to day. Dryden, 
Unvu'ssvui., ad), Uſeleſs ; ſerving no purpoſe, 


Sbatyſpeare's Othello, 


| way perſuaded, by experience, that it might not . in 
the capacities it was Intended for, Glanville. 


Birds flotter with thelt wings, when there Is but a little down 
upon them, and they are ax yet vw n > we for flying. 


e's Antiv'din 4 At beh. 
As when the bullding 1 a * 8 gainft y 


We take th' wnuſeſh/ ſeattolding away, Dryden. 
Peas d to find his age * 
Neclining, not u to his lord. Philips, 


UNA, adj, Not common; not frequent; rare, 
With this «aw/ual and ſtrange courſe they went on, till God, in 
whoſe heavieſt worldly judgments 1 nothing doubt but that there 
may lie hidden meicy, gave them over to their own inventions, 


You gain your point, if your induſtrious art 
Can make unuſual words raly and plain, 
A iprightly red vermillons all her face 3 
And her eyes languith with unuſual graces Granville, 
That peculiar turn, that the words ſhall appear new, yet not 


Roſcommon, 


,’ but very proper to his auditors. elton. 
The river flows redundant, and attacks 
The lingering remnant with wwwſra/ tide, Phitips, 


Unu"sVAinuss, %% Uncommonneſs; infrequency, 
It is the «nwſralngs of the time, not the appearance, that ſur- 
priſes Alelnous. Broome, 
Unu'sVALLY, adv. [from way/val.) Not in the uſual 
manner, 5 


Uxu*"rrTxrRAnts, ef}, Incffable; inexpreſſible. 
Sight now breath'd 
Unitroradlez which the (pirit of prayer 
Inſpir'd, and wing'd for heaven with tpeedier fl 
Than loudeſt oratory. Milton's 
What thinks he of the happineſh of another life, 
will ll us with wautterab/e joy 
It wounds my foul- 
Vo think of your wanutrerable forrowr, 
When you ſhall find Hippolitus was guiltlefs, 
UNVU LNKRABLE.. 44), 


vulnerable, 


* 

avadiſe Loft. 

wherein Cod 
Kettiexwelt, 


- Swith, 
Rxempt from wound; not 


The god of ſoldiers inform 

"Thy thoughts with nodlenefs, that thou may'(t prove 
"To thame nwoulrrrable, and ick i tht wars 
Like a great fea mark, Randing every flaw ! Mut, are. 


 Unwa'xinup. ag, Not rouſed from ſleep, 
The more 
— _ 2 to find warvatern'd Eve | 
Ith treffes difeompos's, Milten't Paradiſe Loft, 
Unwa'titb, ad, Flaving no walls, E 
He came to Ta, a great and rich city, but alas, and of 
no trength, Knoer's Hiftery of the rde. 


went. adv, U edly; before ion, 
2 nexpectedly any caution 


UN W 


She, by her wicked arts, 
ſtrong for earthly {kill or might, 


Too falſe and 
Umnoares me wrought unto her wicked wills 
The Deity 
| Hath given fo many other ſighes and cares 
To my attendant ſtate, that well untwares 


Spe uſer . 


You might be hurt for me. Chapman, 
His loving mother came upon a day 
nto the woods, to ſee her little ſon, 


And chanc'd unte to meet him in the way, 


Afﬀter his ſports and cruel paſtime done. Fairfax, 
Still we fail, while proſperous blows the wind, 
Till on ſome ſecret roek umwares we light. Fair fax. 


Unwa'riLyY, adv. Without ' caution ; careleſsly ; 


heedlefsly, 
The beſt part of my powers 
Were in the waſhes all unwarily 


- Devoured by the unexpected flood. Shakeſpeare. 
Tf 1 had not wnwarily engaged myſelf for the preſent publiſhing 
it, I ſhould have kept it till I had looked over it. Digby. 


i 
By ſuch principles, they renounce their legal claim to liberty 
and property, and unwarily ſubmit to what they really abhor. Freeb. 
Unwa'kiness. #. , [from unwary. ant of cau- 
tion; careleſſneſs. : 
The ſame temper which inclines us to a deſire of fame, natu- 
rally betrays us into ſuch Nips and unwarineſſes, as are not incident 
to men of a contrary diſpoſition, Spettator, 
Unwa"rLIKE. adj, Not fit for war; not uſed to war; 
not military. 
He ſafely might old troops to battle lead 
Againſt th' unwarlike Perſian, and the Mede ; 
Whoſe haſty flight did, from a bloodleſs field, 


More ſpoils than honour to the victor yield. Waller. 
Avert unwarlike Indians from his Rome, 
Triumph abroad, ſecure our peace at home. Dryden. 


Unwa'rnuD, adj, Not cautioned; not made wary, 
Unexperienced young men, if wnwarned, take one thing for 


another, and judge by the outſide, Locke, 
| May hypocrites, 
That ſlily ſpeak one thing, another think, 
Drink on wnwarn'd, till by inchanting cups 
Infatuate, they their wily thoughts diſcloſe ! Philips. 


Unwa'"RRANTABLE. adj, Not defenſible ; not to be 


Jjuitified ; not allowed, 

At ay diſtant removes an extemporary intercourſe Is feaſible, 
and may be compaſſed without umwarrantable correſpondence with 
the people of the air. Glanville. 

e who does an unwarrantable action through a falſe informa- 
tion, which he ought not to have believed, cannot in reaſon make 
the guilt of one fin the excuſe of another, South, 


UnwA'RRANTABLY, adv, Not juſtifiably; not de- 


A true and humble ſenſe of your own unworthineſs, will not ſuffer 
you to riſe up to that confidence, which ſome men unwarrantably 
pretend to, nay, umvarrantably require of others. 

Wake's Preparation for Death. 
UnWA"kRANTED. adj, Not aſcertained ; uncertain, 

The ſubjects of this kingdom believe it is not legal for them to 
be enforced to go beyond the ſeas, without their own conſent, upon 
hope of an untoarranted conqueſt 3 but to reſiſt an invading enemy, 
the ſubje&t muſt be commanded out of the counties where they 

| Inhabit, Bacon. 
Unwa'ry. adj. 
1, Wanting caution ; imprudent; haſty ; precipitate, 
Nor think me fo unwary, | 
To bring my feet again into the ſnare 
Where once I have been caught. 


Milton's Agoniſtes. 
So ſpake the falſe archangel, and infus'd Axon 


Propoſitions about religion are inſinuated into the untvary as 
well as unbiafled underſtandings of children, and riveted there by 
long cuſtom. Loc be. 

2. dene Obſolete. 
; Il in the open hall amazed Rood, 
At ſuddenneſs of that untary ſight, 


And wonder'd at his breathleſs haſty mood. Spenſer, 
Unwa'sHeD..} adj, Not waſhed ; not cleanſed by 
Unwa'snen.{ waſhin 


Another lean untus 5 artificer | 
Cuts off his tale, and talks of Arthur's death, 
To cat with unwaſhen hands defileth not a man. Matth. xv. 
He accepts of no unclean, no wnwapted facriticez and if repent- 
ance uſher not in, por will never find admittance, | Duppa. 


When the fleece is ſhorn, if ſweat remains 
Unwaſh'd, it ſoaks into their empty veins. Dryden, 
Unwa'sTED. adj, Not conſumed; not diminiſhed. 
| Why have thoſe rocks ſo long u ed ſtood, 


Since, laviſh of their Rock, they through the flood 
Have, ages paſt, their melting cryſtal ſpread, EY 
And with their ſpoils the liquid regions fed ? Blackmore, 
Uxwa'sTiNnG, adj. Not growing leſs; not decaying. 

Pureſt love's « ing treaſure 
Conſtant faith, fair hope, long lei 
: Sacred Hymen ! theſe are thine, Pope. 
Unwa'YED. 4%. Not uſed to travel; not ſeaſoned 
the road, 

Beaſts, that have been rid off their legs, are as much for a man's 
uſe, as colty that are wagwayed, and will not go at all. Suckling. 
Unwk'AKENKD. ad}, Not weakened, 

By reaſon of the exſuQtion of ſome air out of the glaſs, the 
elaſtical power of the remaining air was very much debilitated, in 
compariſon of the wneveakened preſſure of the external air. Boyle, 
UnwR"ArONED, adj. furniſhed with offeniive 
arms. 

As the beaſts are armed with fierce teeth, paws, horns, and other 
bodily inſtruments of much advantage againſt men; 
{© hath reaſon taught man to ſtrengthen his hand with ſuch offen- 
hve arms, as no creature elſe can well avoid, Raleigh, 


UnWE"AKIABLE, ad. Not to be tired; indeſatigable. 


bre; 


Vente to reſemble in goodneſs, maketh them umu, 
: Hooker. 
UNWEARIED, adj. 
1. Not tired ; not fati ; 
The Creator from his work 
Detifting, though ute, up return'd. Milton. 
Their bloody taſk — ſtill they ply. IWaller, 


Still ch wrwearied fire purſues the tunetul ſtrain. Dryden, 
2. Indefatigablez continual; not to be ſpent; not 
faking under fatigue, 
e joy'd to range abroad in freſh attire, 
Through the wide compals of the airy coaſt, 


And with unwearied limbs each part t' enquire. Spenſer. 
Godlike Nis unwearied bounty flows 
Firſt loves to doy then loves the good he does, Denbam. 


A winged virtue through th' etherial ky, 

From orb to orb, ere doſt thou fly. 
An u«nwearied devotion in the ſervice of recommended the 
"_ to the world, Rogers's Sermons, 
he righteous ſhall certainly be ſaved; but then the Chriſtian 
charaQter of a righteous man implies a conſtant, awmzwearied perſe- 


Tic hel. . 


verance in many paiutyl inſt andes of duty, R. g 


ö 


q 


Bad influence into th' unwwary breaſt, Milton, 
Turning ſhort he ſtruck with all his might | | 

Full on the helmet of th' wnwwary knight. 

Deep was the wound. Dryden. 


G 


1 


Shakeſpeare, | 


in] 


UN w 


To Uxwz' any. v. a To refreſh 
It unwearies and refreſhes more than aſter we 


arineſz. 


any thing, after 

labour. Og too great 
This ſervitude makes you to 8 | 

Unwz DGEABLE: adj. Not to be cloven; Stele, 


| Merciful heaven | 
Thou rather with thy ſharp and fulph'rous bolt 
Split'ſe the anwedgeable and gnarted oak, of 
han the ſoft myrtle. panes 7a Meaſure for 
UnwseE'DED; adj, Not cleare from weeds; Meer; 
1 ! *tis an 3 garden, + RG 
t grows to ſeed ; things rank, ahd | ; 
Poſſeſs it merely. Oo ht 
UnwEE'PED. adj. Not lamented; Now ana i Hanlg, 
He muſt not float upon his watry bier Pt. 
Unweept, and welter to the parching wind; 
Without the meed of ſome melodious tear; 
Ux wr TIN O. adj. Ignorant ; unknowing 
Her feeming dead he found with feigned fen 
As all unzeeting of that well ſhe knew z 
And pain'd himſelf with buſy care to rear 
Her out of careleſs ſwoon. 
he fulfill'd 


But contrary, wmweetittg 
The panes counſel, pre-ordain'd and fix'd, 
Of the Moſt High, 


UnwE'1GHED. adj. 


Mita, 


ceeding many. 
2. Not conſiderate ; negligent. 
What anweigbed behaviour hath this Flemiſh drunkarg | 
out of my converfation, that he dares in this manner ef; —_ 
why, he hath not been thrice in my company, Stat uk 
Daughter, what words have paſs'd thy lips uneveight ne 
Deem not unjuſtly by my doom oppreſt, 5 
Of human race the wiſeſt, and the beſt. Pope's 0 905 
Unwz'1GHING, adj. Inconſiderate; thoughtleſy . 
Wiſe ? why, no queſtion but he was—4 very ſuperficial * 
rant, unweighing fellow. Shake 
Unwt'LCcoME. adj. Not pleafing ; not grateful; noe 
well received, 
1 welcome _ unwelcome things at once, 
"Tis hard to reconcile, Shak Macher 
Soon as th' unwelcome news Ce % 
Ara _ _ at heaven-gate, diſpleas'd 
All were who heard. Milton's P 
Though he that brings unzoe/come news ach Lg. 
Has but a loſing office, yet he that ſhews 
Your danger firſt, and then your way to ſafety, 
May heal that wound he made. enbam's Sephy 
Forc'd from her preſence, and condemn'l to live; 5 
Unzvelcome freedom, and unthank'd reprieve. * 
From the very firſt inſtances of perception, ſome things 0 
grateſul, and others unwelcome to them; ſome things that the 
incline to, and others that they fly. Lack! 
give very unwelcome interrup. 
| Bentley's Sermani, 


Such =__ nights as theſe, would 
tions to our labours. 
UNwr'rr. adj, Not lamented ; not bemoaned, 
Our fatherleſs diſtreſs was left unmoan'd 
Your widow dolorous likewiſe be unwept, Shak. Rich, III. 
We, but the ſlaves that mount you to the throne ; | 
A baſe, ignoble crowd, without a name 
Unwept, unworthy of the fun'ral flame z 
By duty bound to forfeit each his life. 
Unwz'T, adj. Not moiſt. | 
i Once I meant to meet 
My ſate with face unmov'd, and eyes untbet; 
Yet fince I have thee here in narrow room, 
My tears ſhall ſet thee firſt afloat within thy tomb. Dryden. 


Unwn1'yT, adj. Not puniſhed ; not corrected with 


the rod, 
Tremble thou wretch, 
That haſt within thee undivulged crimes 
Unwhipt of juſtice ! | Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 
Once I caught him in a lie; | 
And then, untwhbipt, he had the ſenſe to cry. 
UnwHo'LESOME, 


adj, 
1. Inſalubrious; * to health. 
The diſcovery of the diſpoſition of the air is good for the 
prognoſticks of wholeſome and unwholeſome years. Bacon, 
There I a priſoner chain'd, ſcarce freely draw 
The air impriſon'd alſo, cloſe and damp, 
Unzvboleſome draught ; but here I find amends, 
The breath of heav'n freſh- blowing, pure and ſweet, 
With day-ſpring born; here leave me to reſpire. Ain. 
How can any one be aſſured, that his meat and drink are not 
poiſoned, and made unzobolcſome before they are brought to __ 
f on 
Rome is never fuller of nobility than in ſummer; for the 
country towns are ſo infeſted with unte belgſeme vapours, that they 
dare not truſt themſelves in them while the heats laſt, 


Drydees 


P Of» 


Children, born healthy, often contra diſeaſes from an wmwh«c- 
ſome nurſe. | | Arbuthnot on Dit. 


2, Corrupt ; tainted, 
We el uſe this wnwbcleſome humidity z this groſs, watry fum- 


pion 1 we 'll teach him to know turtles from jays. Shale pete. 
Uxw1r'ELDILY. adv. Heavily with difficult motion. 
Upwieldily they wallow firſt in ooze 3 l 


Then in the ſhady covert ſeek repoſe. Dryder. 
Unw1'ti.vixgss, 2. ½ Heavineſs; diſſiculty to move, 


or be moved. 
To what a pram e e nee, 
And burdenous corpulence, my love had grown, 
Rut that I made it feed upon | 
That which love worſt endures, diſcretion |! 
The ſuppoſed unwieldineſs of its madly bulk, g 
experience of the inaptitude of great and heavy bodies to motion, 
is a mere impoſture of our tenſes, Glanville 


Uxw1i'tLDY. adj. Unmanageable ; not eaſily mov- 
ing or moved; bulky ; weighty ; ponderous. | 
An ayue, meeting many humours in a fat, unwieldy body . 
fifty-eixht years old, in four or five fits carried him out of the 


world. ; Clare aden. 
Part, huge of bulk! 3 5 
Wallowing wnwieldy, enormous in their galt, 
Tempeſt tin ocean. 6 — Milton's Paradiſe If 
Urwieidy ſums of wealth, which higher mount 
Than files of marſhall'd figures can account, Dryden 
Nothing here th“ unevieldy rock avails, 
Rebounding harmleſs oy ak 99 ſcales, - 
That, firmly join'd, preferv'd him from a wounds 
With native armour ruſted all around. Alte Ovid- 
What carriage can bear away all the rude and wawvieldy loppin 
of a branchy tree at once ? Watts on the 
Unwi'tiinG, adj, Loath; 2 contented ; not in- 
clined ; not complying by inclination. : 
The nature of oor wxwilling to continue doing that _ 
it all always condemn itlelf. 
If thou doſt find him traRable, 
Encourage him, and tell him all our reaſons 1 
If he be leaden, icy, cold, ui 


Dome. 
rounded upon our 


5 Be chou to too. er Richard Ul, 
9 


UNW 


Tft the fun tiſe ng to his race, 
Clouds on his brows, and ſpots upon his face, 


v N 


keep the law of their kind wii 


| 


| meats of the | | 
Suſpect a drizzling pu "0646-5 IA Did. the world, which can do no otherwiſe than they do. 
Heaven's unch y ecrees atten ve 5 . ' Atheiſts diate all title to heaven merel for Fr t. ö * 
e e e e e d 
unwilling to reſign 00 ride. : : 
At — 1 drop, but In utawilling cars, w azard after death, they unwittingly deprive 


This ſaving counſel, hoy your piece nine years. 8 
Unw! LLINGLY, adv. Not with good-will; not with- 


out loathneſs. 


The whining ſchool-boy, with his ſatchel, 
And ſhining morning face, creeping like ſnail 


. that tranquillity they ſeek for. 


ſuch a deſperate 
themfclyes ws of 
Unwo'nTeD. adj. . 
1. Uncommon ; unuſual; rare; infrequent. 
His ſad, dull eyes, ſunk deep in hollow pits, 

Could not endure th' x ſun to view. 


5 
f 
| 


Spenſer. 


My father“ 
Unwillingly to ſchool. Shateſpeare's os youlite ir. Th ——_ 5 A 1 | 
A feult the people hold to Dagon, and forbid — | Which now came from him. Shakeſpeare, 
Laborious 3 3, 2 this reſt _ wunwonted meteor is portentous, and ſome divine pro- 
Their ſuperſtition yie Ry PENA Milton. gnoſtick. RE Glanville.) 
By ſous or Klas, axvillingly they fray'd. — Freer 


Theſe men were once the prince's foes, and then 
Unwillingly they made him great: but now, 
Being his friends, ſhall o—_ undo him. - 
Tho dire contagion ſpreads ſo faſt, 
That, where it ſeizes, all relief is vain ; 
And therefore muſt wnwillingly lay waſte 
That country, Which would elſe the foe maintain. Dryden. 
Unwi'LLINGNESS, #./. - Loathneſs ; diſinclination. 
Obedience, with profeſſed unwillingneſs to obey, is no, better 
than manifeſt diſobedience, Hooker. 
What moved the man to yield to her perſuaſions ? Even the 
ſame cauſe that hath moved all men ſince, an unwillingneſs to 
grieve her, and make her ſad, leſt ſhe ſhould pine, and be over- 
come with ſorrow. Raleigh's Hiſtory of the World. 
I fee with what wnwillin = 
You lay upon me this command, add rough your fears 
Piſcern your love, and therefore muſt obey you Denbam. 
There is in moſt people & reluctance and unwillingneſs to be for- 
gotten. We obſerve, even among the vulgar, how fond they are 
to have an inſcription over their. grave. Swift. 
To Unwr'ND. v. a, pret. and part. paſſive unwound, 


1. To ſeparate any thing convolved; to untwiſt; to 
untwine. 


Denbam. 


All his ſubjects having by ſome years learned ſo to hope for 


good and fear harm, only from her, that it ſhould have needed a' 
Kronger virtue than his, to have unwound ſo deeply an bog, 
1 » i ey. 

Empirick politicians uſe deceit : 5 
| You boldly ſhew that ſkill which they pretend, 
And work by means as noble as your end 
Which ſhould you veil, we might unwind the clue, 
As men do nature, till we came to you, Dryden. 
2. To diſentangle ; to looſe from entanglement. | 
Deſiring to ſerve God as they ought, but being not ſo ſkilful 
a3 in every point to unwind themſelves, where the ſnares of gloſing 
ſpeech lie to entangle them, are in mind not a little troubled, 
when they hear ſo bitter invectives againſt that, which this church 
hath taught them to reverence as holy, Hooker, 
As you wnwind her love from him, 
Left it ſhould ravel, and be good to none, 
Bottom it on me. Shakeſpeare's Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
To Unwi'nD. v. a. To admit evolution. 
Put the bottoms into clean ſcalding water, and they will eafily 
unwind. Aſertimer' s Huſbandry. 
Uxwi'ezd. adj. Not cleaned by rubbing. 
Their hands and faces were all badg'd with blood, 
So were their daggers, which unwip'd we found 
Vpon their pillows. Shakeſpeare's Macheth, 
Unwi'ss. adj. Weak; deſective in wiſdom, 
O good, but moſt wnrviſe patricians | why, 
You grave, but reckleſs ſenators, have you thus | 
- Giv'n Hydra here to chuſe an officer? Shakeſp, Coriolanus. 
Be not ta'en tardy by untoſſe delay. Shakeſpeare. 
"He who of thoſe delights can judge, and ſpare 
To interpoſe them oft, is not unwiſe, Milton. 
This the Greeks ſay, this the barbarians ; the wiſe and the un- 


Tillotſon. 
When kings grow ſtubborn, ſlothſul, or unwiſe, 

Each private man for publick good ſhould riſe, Dryden. 
Wen the balance of power is duly fixt in a ſtate, nothing is 
ore dangerous or wnwiſe, than to give way to the firſt ſteps of 
Popular enzroachments. Swift, 


Utwr'srry. adv. Weakly; not prudently ; not wiſely. 
Lady Zelmane, like ſome, unwiſely liberal, that more delight to 
Ae preſents than pay debts, choſe rather to beſtow her love upon 

mit, than to recompenſe him. Sidncy. 

Unwiſely we the wiſer eaſt 
Pity, ſuppoſing them oppreſs'd. | 
With tyrant's force. 
To Unwin, v. a. To wiſh that which is, not 
My liege, would you and 1 alone, 
Without more help, could fight this royal battle. 
8 now thou haſt untoiſh d five thouſand men; 

hich likes me better than to wiſh us one. Shakeſpeare. 

Td deſire there were no God, were plainly to unwiſh their own 

being, which muſt be annihilated in the ſubſtraction of that eſ- 

ſence, Which ſubſtantially ſupporteth them. Brown. 


Urw1't#zD. adj, Not ſought ; not deſired. 
So jealous is the of my love to her daughter, that I never yet 
begin to open my mouth to the unevitable Philotlea, but that her 
znwiſhed preſence gave my tale a concluſion, before it had a be- 
ginning. Sidney. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Waller.. 
to be. 


To his ea ng yoke 
My ſoul conſents not to give fov'ruiynty. 
hile heaping wn2wiſh'd wealth I diſtant roam, 
The beſt of brothers at his natal home, 
By the dire fury of a traitreſs wife, 
Ends the ſad evening of a ſtormy life, Pope. 


Uxw1'sr. adj. Unthought of; not known. Spenſer, 


To Unw1'T, v. a. To deprive of underſtanding. Not 
uſed, 
Friends all but now; even now 
In quarter, and in terms like bride and groom 
Diveſting them for bed; and then but now, 
As if ſome planet had wnvirted men, 
Swords out, and tilting one at other's breaſts, Shakeſpeare, 
UNWIrnDRAWIN O. adj. Continually liberal. 
Wherefore did Nature pour her bountles forth, 
With ſuch a full and wnwithdrawing hand, 
Covering the earth with odours, fruits, and flocks? Milton. 
Uxwirnsroo'p. adj, Not oppoſed. 
Crelly plains, 
And Agincourt, deep ting'd with blood, confeſs 
What the Silures vigour wwithflocd 
Could do in rigid fight. 


NWI'TNBSSED. adj, Wanting teſtimony ; 
natice, 


Leſt their zeal to the cauſe ſhould any way be e 
Iſoo ber. 
Uxwi'TTInoLY, adv. [ Properly unweetingly, from 
unWweeting, | Without knowledge; without conſei- 
ouſneſs. * 
In theſe fatal things it falls out that the high-working powers 
make ſecond cauſes wmuittingly accaſlary to their determinations. 


Philips, 
wanting 


Sid cy. 
which 


Thoſe things am termed moſt properly natura! agents, 


2. Unaccuſtomed ; unuſed 


To Unwra'P. v. a. [from un and wrap.) To open 


All tigns of ſome wnwonted change appear. Dryden. 


ed. ; 
Philoclea, who bluſhing, and withal fmiling, making bame⸗ 
facedneſs pleaſant, and pleaſure ſhamefaced, tenderly moved her 
feet, unwonted. to feel the naked ground, 


Sidney. 
Sea calves unwonted to freſh waters fly, May. 
O how oft ſhall he | 23 

On faith and changed gods complain; and ſeas, 
Rough with black winds and ſtorms, | 
Unwonted ſhall admire. Milton. 


Unwo'rKinG, adj, Living without labour. 


Lazy and unzwerking ſhopkeepers in this being worſe than game-| 
ſters, do not only keep ſo much of the money of a country in 
their hands, but make the publick pay them for it. 


- Locke. 

Unwo'kSKLPPED, as, Not adored. | 
e reſolv d to leave | 

Unzorſhipp'd, unobey*d, the throne ſupreme. Milton. 


Unwo'sTHILY, adv. Not according to deſert; ei- 
cher above or below merit. i 

I vow'd, baſe knight, 

To tear the garter from thy craven leg, 

Which I have done, becauſe unworthily 
Thou waſt inſtalled, Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 

Fearing leit my jealous aim might err, 

And fo unworthily diſgrace the man, 
I gave him gentle looks. Shakeſpeare. 
If we look upon the Odyſſey as all a fiction, we conſider it un- 


with embelliſhments of poetry, 


roames 


|Unwo'sTHINEss. 3. /. Want of worth; want of 


merit. 


A mind fearing the untwortbineſs of every word that ſhould be 

preſented to her ears, at length brought it forth in this manner. 
Sidney. 
O let not an excellent ſpirit do Itſelf ſuch wrong, as to think 
where it is placed, embraced, and loved, there can be any un- 
worthineſs ; fince the weakeſt miſt is not eaſilier driven away by 
the ſun, than that is chaſed away with ſo high thoughts, Sidney, 
Every night he comes with ſongs compos'd | 

To her untworthineſs : it nothing ſteads vs 


To chide him from our eaves, for he perſiſts. Shakeſpeare. 
I fear'd to find you in another place; ; 

But, ſince you 're here, my jealouſy grows leſs : 

You will be kind to my untwortbineſs. Dryden, 


Have a true and humble ſenſe of your own wrewvortbineſs, which 
will not ſuffer you to riſe to a confidence unwarrantably pretended 


to by ſome. | Wake on Death. 
Unwo'rTHY. adj. 


1. Not deſerving : whether good or bad, 

The Athanaſian creed and doxology ſhould remain in uſe z the 
one as a moſt divine explication oY the chiefeſt articles of our 
Chriſtian belief; the other as an heavenly acclamation of joyful 
applauſe to his praiſes, in whom we believe : neither the one nor 
the other untvorthy to be heard ſounding, as they are in the church 
of Chriſt, | Hooker. 

Every particular accident, not unworthy the remembrance, for 
brevity I wittingly paſs overs les. 

2, Wanting merit. 
Degree being vizarded, 
Th' untuort hie ſhews as fairly in the maſk, 

Are there unworthy men choſen to offices ? 

So may I, blind fortune leading me, 
Miſs that which one untworthier may attain 3 
And die with grieving. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
3. Mean; worthleſs ; contemptible. 

Tell me, Philoclea, did you ever fee ſuch a ſhepherd ? did you 
ever hear of ſuch a prince? and then tell me if a ſmall or un- 
worthy aſſault have conquered me ? Sidney. 

4. Not ſuitable ; not adequate, 

I laid at her feet a work, which was unworthy her, but which 
I hope ſhe will forgive. Dryden, 

Our friend's papers are in my hands, and I will take care to 
ſuppreſs things unworthy of him, Pope to Swift, 

Care is taken to interſperſe additions in ſuch a manner, that 
ſcarce any book can be bought, without purchaſing ſomething an- 


Shateſ; cares 
Muli. 


worthy of the author. Swift, 
5. Unbecoming ; vile, 
The brutal action rous'd his manly mind: 
Mov'd with unworthy uſage of the maid, 
He, though unarm'd, reſolv'd to give her aid. Dryden. 


Ux wou N p. part. paſſ. and pret. of unwind. Untwiſted. 
Thatchers tie with withs, but old pitched ropes unwound are 


more laſting. g Mortimer s Huſbandry. 
UN Ou N DED. adj, 
1. Not wounded. 
We may oſſend Fe 
Our yet wmwounded enemies. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


2. Not hurt. 
Oh bleſt with temper ! 
She who can love a ſiſter's charms, or hear 
Sighs for a daughter with untwounded ear. 


Pepe. 


what is folded. 


To UNVWX EAT EH. v. . To untwine. 

The beards of wild oats, and of divers other wild plants, con- 
tinually wreath and untorcath themſelves, according to the tempe- 
rature of the ambient air. : _ 

Unwr1"TING. adj. Not aſſuming the character of an 
author. . 
The peace of the honeſt untoriting ſubject was daily moleſted, 


UnwR1'TTEN. ach. 15 
1. Not written; not conveyed by writing; oral; tra- 
ditional. 
A rule of right unwritten, but delivered by tradition from one 
to another. Spenſer's State of Ireland. 
The laws of England may be divided into the written law, and 
the wnevrittens 25 Hale. 
2, Not containing writing. 
As to his underſtanding, they bring him in void of all notion, 
a rude, unwritten blank; making him to be created as much ay 
infant, as others are born. South, 
UNA“ UH. adj. Not laboured; not manufactured. 
Or prove at leaſt to all of wiſer thought, 
Their hearts were fertile land, although unwrought, Fairfax. 
Yet thy moiſt clay is youu to command 
Umorovght and eaſy to the potter's hand! 


itringly, us the heavens and ele- . 
Huster. Unw RUN. \adj, Not pinched. 


| 2. Licentious; unreſtrained. 


worebiſy. It ought to be read as a ſtory founded upon truth, adorned |- 


Arbuthnot. | 


Now take the motd, os bend thy nd to He „ 
The firſt ſharp motions of the forming wheel. | Dryden 

We that have free ſouls, it touches ub not et che Hanel 
winch, ie withers are 3 | Shekeſpenre's 2 


Unv1z'LDED. a4, Not given up. 7 | 
him 6 wie, ground, , 5 


O'erpower'd. at length, they force 
| Unyialded as he was and to the pillar bound; 
Ce Unyo'xt. V. &. | uon 
1. To looſe from the yoke; 2 
Our army is diſpers d already :: | 
Like Youthfal fears unyok'd, they tdole their tourle „1 
Faſt, weſt, north, ſou . rung wat: Henry IV. 
Homer calls them like gods, and yet gives tem the employ- 
ment of ſlaves ; they unyo the males. 1 Broomes 
2, To part; to disjoin. n 
Shall theſe hands, ſo lately purg'd of blood 
So join'd in love, ſo ſtrong in 91 2 
| Unyote this ſeizure; and this kind regrett ? 
UnYoO'xED. adj. | 
1. Having never worn a yoke; © 
Sev'n bullocks yet unyoP'd for Phabus chuſe, 
And for Diana ſev'n unſpotted ewes, 


- 


Siege 


Dryden, 
I will awhile-uphold _. IRS ICS 

The wnyok'd humour of — idleneſa. akeſp; Henry IV. 
Unzo'nen, adj, Not bound with a e: 
Eaſy her motion ſeem'd, ſerene her air; pe 

Full, though unzon'd, her boſom. 2 43 -- +8 
Voca'BULARY. 1. . [wocabulariums Lat; Voce ulaires 
Fr.] A dictionary; a lexicon; a word bovk 


Some have delivered the polity of ſpirits, and that th ſend in 
awe of conjuratlons, which ſignify nothing, not only In the dictio- 
+ nary of man, but in the ſubtiler vocabulary of Saran, | 
| | | Brown's Pulgar Errqurte 
Among other books, we ſhould be furniſhei with vornbulariee 
and dictionarles of ſeveral ſorts. 3 Matis: 
VO'CAL. agj, I vocal, Fr. wocalis; Latin. | 
1, Having a voice. | 
Eyes are woca!, tears have tongu"sz - 
And there be words not made with lungs z 
Sententious ſhow'rs! O let them fall! 6 
Their cadence is rhetorical. | Mat. 
Witneſs if I be filetit, morn or even, ; 
To hill, or valley, fountain, or freſh ſhade; 
Made wocal by my ſong, and taught His praiſe, . Adiltots 
Smooth-ſliding Mineius, crown'd with vbch reeds, 
That train I heard was of a higher mood. Milton 


None can animate the lyre, 
And the mute rings with vocal ſouls inſpire; | 
Az Helen, in whoſe eyes ten thouſand Cupids dwell. 
Memnon, though ſtone, was Counted ben] 
But 'twas the god, meat: while, that ſpoke all 
Rome oft has heard a croſs haranguing, 
With prompting prieſt behind the hangings 
2. Uttered or modulated by the voice. | 
They which, under pretence of the law ceremonial being abro- 
gated, require the abrogatlon of inſtrumetital muſick, approving 
nevertheleſs the uſe of wocal melody to remain, muſt ſhew forhe 
reaſon wherefore the one ſhould be thought a legal ceremony, and 
not the other, dokers 
They join'd their voca worſhip to the choir 
Of creatures wanting voice. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 


Voca'Lity. 2. /; [wocalitas, Lat. from wocal.) Power 
of utterance ; quality of being utterable by the 
voice, | 2 

L and R being in extremes, one of roughndſs; the other of 
ſmoothneſs and freeneſs of wocality, are not eaſy in tract of vocal 
ſpeech to be pronounced ſpiritally. „Holder. 
o Vo'CAL1Z R. v. a. from vocal. ] To form into voice. 

It is one thing to give an impulſe to breath alone; another thing 
to vocal ine that breath, i. e. in its paſſage! through the larynx to 
give it the ſound of human voice. older 

Vo'calLy, adv. [from vocal.] 
lately. 


Although it is as natural to mankind to expreſs their deſires 
wocally, as it is for brutes to uſe their natural vocal ſigns z yet the 
forming of languages into this or that faſhion, is a buſineſs of in- 
ſtitution. Hole's Origin of Mankind. 

Voca'TiON. 3. /. [woration, Fr. vocatio, Latin. 
1. Calling by the will of Gd. 

Neither doth that which St. Paul; or other apoſtles, teich, en- 
force the utter diſability of any other men's wocation thought re- 
quiſite in this church for the ſaving of ſouls. Hooker. 

They which thus were in God eternally by their intended ad- 
miſſion to life, have, by vocation or adoption, God actually now In 
them, | Hooker 

2, Summons, | 

What can be urged for them; who not having the vocation of po- 
verty to ſeribble, out of meer wantonneſs make themſelves ridicu- 
lous ? : Dryden, 

3. Trade; employment; calling. 

He would think his ſervice greatly rewarded, If he might obtain 
by that means to live in the ſight of his prince; and yet practiſe hls 
own choſen woecation. | . 

God's mother, in a viſion full of majeſty, 
Will'd me to leave my baſe wocation. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 

God has furniſhed men with faculties ſufficient to direct them 
in the way they ſhould take, if they will ſeriouſly employ them, 
when their ordinary wocations allow them the leiſure, ke. 

4. It is uſed ironically in contempt. 
But leſt you ſhould for honour take 
The drunken quarrels of a rake, 
Or when a whore in her wocation 
Keeps punctual to an aflignation« 


Vo'caTivs, 2. J. [wocatif, Fr. wocativns, Lat.) Th 
grammatical caſe uſed in calling or ſpeaking to. | 
Vocir zA“ TON. mf, [wociftratio, vociftro, Latin. ] 


Clamour ; outery. 


The lungs, kept too long upon the ſtretch by vociferation, or loud 
ſinging, may prod uce the ſame effect. : Arbuthadd. 


Voc 34 ROUS, adj. [wecifero, Latin.) Clamorous 3 
noi . 
4 Thrice three vociſerous heralds roſe to check the routs 


b ? 
Several templars, and others of the more 2 kind of eri» 
tics, went with a relolution to hiſs, and confeſſed they were forced 


to laugh, Pope. 
VOGUE. 3. /. [vogue, Fr. from wogaer, to float, or fy 
at large.] Faſhion ; mode. 

It is not more abſurd to undertake to tell the name of an ute 
known perfon by his looks, than to vouch a man's ſaintfhip from 
the vogue of the world, South. 

Vie may revive the obſoleteſt words, 
And baniſh thoſe that now are moſt in vorue. Ro 
What factions th' have, and what they drive at 
In public vogue, or what in private. Hadibrat. 

In the vogue of the world, it paſſes for an exploit of honour, for 
kings to run away with whole countries that they have no pretence 
to. L Boren to 


No periodical writer, who always maintains hi 
not Lecce ſacriies to the e 


Dryden. 


Pr. 


in words; arcien« 


ac 
for any time, graces, nult expe} * keep in Vogue 


ons 
3N At 


t one ume they keep thelr patients ſo ctofe and warm, 'as almoſt 


- to fiifle them and all on a ſudden the cold regimen is in vogue, 
| Bakery on Learning. 


"VOICE. n./. [woix, Prench ; wocis, Latin. ] 
1. Sound emitted by the mouth, 


N aſſay to ſee i | | . 

The works of men]; or heare mortalitie | 

+ +Expire a Hole, | Chapman, 
2. Sound of the mouth, as diſtinguiſhed from that ur- 


tered by another mouth, 
Air In ſounds that are not tones, which are all equa), admitteth 
much variety, as in the wolces of living creztures, and in the woices! 
bf ſeveral men for we can diſcern feveral men by their voices. 


whim | | Baton's Natural Hiſtory. 
J. Any ſound made by breath, 


O Marcus, I am warm'd z my heart 
Leaps at the trumpet's woice, and burns for glory. 
4. Vote; ſuffrage ; Opinion expreſſed, 
* Are you all reſolv'd to give your woices ? 
But that 's no matter, the greater part carries it. 
I've no words; 
My walee is in my fword | thou bloodier villain 
Than terms can give thee out, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
The ſtate was betrayed by the multigude and corruption of 
woicer, and muſt ſhortly periſh, if not committed to the grave judg- 
ment of ſome few ; for two hundred gave voice, reducing that 
multitude to fifty, who, for their experience, were holden for men 


of greateſt gravity, _—_ 7 
Some laws ordaln, and ſome attend the chuice 
Of holy ſenates, and elect by ve. Dryden. 
. Langtiage ; words; expreſſion, 
Let us call on God in the ee of his church, Fell, 


To Vorce, „. a, [from the noun. 
1. To rumour ; to report, Out of uſe, 
a Is this th' Athenian minion, whom the world 
id to regardfully “ Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
It was wolced that the king purpoſed to pat to death Edward 


Plantagenety priloner in the Tower; wliereat there was great 
murmur. Bacin's Henry VII. 
Many ſought to fecd 
The ealy creditors of novelties, 
By woichyg him alive, Daniel's Civil War. 
2. To vote. Obſolete, 
: Your minds, pre-occupled with what 
You rather muſt do, than what you ſhould do, 
Made you, againit thr yroin, to voice him conſul, Shakeſp, 


7% Vote. . . 'Vo clamour; to make outcries. Ob- 
ſolete. 

Stir not queſtions of jurif{iftion z and rather aſſume thy right 

in ſilence, than woice it with claims, Bacon, 

It is not the gift of every perton to harangue the multitude, to 

ice It loud and high, South's Sermons, 

Vor'ckp, a4}, [from the noun,] Furniſhed with a 
voice, 

Thu Erythira, 
Or ſome angel woic'd like her. Tis he! "w Qruggling ſoul 
Would faln go out to meet and welcome her Denbam, 


VOID, adj, [wuide, French.] 
1. Empty; vacant. 
The earth was without form and woid, and darkneſs was upon 
the face of the deep, Genefisy is 2. 
en yet me to a place more woid, and there + 
Speak to great Car as he comes along, Shakeſf care. 
2. Vain; ineſſectual; null; vacated, 
If it be void, and to no purpoſe, that the names of men are fo 
frequent in their books, what did move them to bring them s ? 
; I ooker, 
My word ſhall not return void, but accompliſh that which I pleaſe, 
| Jaiab, Ive 11. 
This cuſtom made their whole government wold, as an engine 
built againſt human ſociety, worthy to be fired and pulled down, 
Raton, 
Though the wiſdom of a future parliament may find cauſe to 
declare this or that act of parliament wid, yet there will be the 
lane temper requiſite to repeal it, Clarendon, 
The two houſes Kalles that nothing which ſhould from that 
eme paſs under the great ſeal, ſhould be good and valid, but weid 
and null. | | Clarendon, 
Some kind of ſubjectlon is due from every man to every man, 
which cannot be made wid by any power whatloever, Swift, 
* i 5 
3. Unſupplied ; unoccupied, 
Queen Elizabeth, importuned much to ſvpply divers great of. 
ice that had been long weld, antwered nothirg to the matter, but 
roſy up on the ſudden, and faid, 1 am ture wy othce will not be 
long void, h ; Camden. 
4. Wanting z; unfurniſhed ; empty. 
If fome be admitted into the miniitcy, eit of learning, or lewd 
In Ute, are all the reſt to be condemned? Whitgifte, 
How weld of reaton are our hopes and fears! Dryden, 
Being wold of all friendſhip and enmity, they never complain, 
: St. 
5. Unſubſtantial; unreal, | 
Senſeleſu, litelefs idol, woid and vain, Pope 


Vorb. u. / [from the adjective.] An empty ſpace ; 
vacuum : Vacancy, 
Pride, where wit falls, Reps in ts our defence, 


And tills up all the mighty void of ſenſe. Pope. 
With what power 
Were firſt tht unwieldy planets launch'd along 
T' Miimnitable word F Themſon, 


To Voip, w. a. [from the adjective ; Vie, Fr.] 
1. To quit to leave empty. 
they will tight with us, bid them come down, ; 
Or void the field, Shateſpeare's Henry V. 
"Towards this pallage, ſomewhat darker than the chamber which 
Ne ede, this aſlaltinate gave him, with a back blow, a deep 
wound into hly lett fide, | Molteni Buckirgham, 
8. lo emit ; to pour out, | 
The seen Water is vented by fits, every circumvolution 
wid my only neh as is contained in one helix. Willing, 
. To emit as excrement, 
Faerements well in to the Came creature that woideth them; 


an the cat burieth what the werderh,. Bacon. 
Beliey'd the heav'ns were made of ſtone, X 
Becaule the un had weided one, HMudibras. 


Fleſhy filaments, or matter 0b by urine, are ſyfpicious ſymp- 
tome of « fone in the Kidales, elpocially it the ge tient has been 
wobec to eg of gravel, 1 duthnot, 

4. To vacate ; to nullify ; to annul, 
It was become @ prattice, upon any tpecious pretencer, to weid 
che loc uri that was at any tine given tor money o borrowed, 
Clarendon, 
Yo Vornd, , x, 
1. obe emided. 
By the ute vi nn ont, and frequent emollient injeRions, his 
vine e wore vafilys M Sor gerye 
2. To receive what l. emitted. 
Now u out wedeng labby hait thou tood, 
And duly waited for my coming torch * S 77% lle I. 
Vo'trvantki. ag. [from veid.] Such as may be an- 
walled. 
deceaird had bong e- 


| Vo'roness. n./, [from void. 


Shakeſp. | 


VOL 


Ila in divers dioceſes, grants, letters of adminiſtration; ſuch ad- 


miniſtration is not void, but voidab/e by a ſentences Ayliffe. 

Voip AN CH. 1. /. [from void.] 

1. The act of emptying. 

2. Ejection from a benefice. 

Vo'iDbER. . , [from void.] A baſket, 
meat is carried from the table. 


A wolder for the- nonce, wo 
I wrong the devil ſhould I pick their bones. 


1. Emptineſs ; vacuity. 
2. Nullity ; inefficacy. 
3. Want of ſubſtantiality. 


mixt bodies, good divines are of opinion, that the work of the 
creation way not in itſelf diſtinguiſhed by days, Hakewill. 

VOITURE. n. /. (French.] Carriage; tranſportation 
by carriage. Not in uſe, | 

They ought to uſe exerciſe by voiture or carriage. Arbutbnot. 

Vo'LanT. adj, [volans, Lat. wolant, French. ] 
1. Flying; paſſing through the air. 

The wolant or flying automata, are ſuch mechanical contri- 
vances as have a ſelf- motion, whereby they are carried aloft in the 
air, like birds. Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. 

2. Nimble'; active. 
His wolant touch 
Inftin& through all proportions, low and high, 


Fted, and purſued tranſverſe the reſonant tugue. Milton. 
Blind Britiſh bards, with veſant touch, 
Traverſe loquacious ſtrings, whole ſolemn notes 
Provoke to harmleſs revels. . Philips. 
Vo"LATILE, ad . [wolatilis, Latin. ] 
1. . paſſing through the air. 
The caterpillar towards the end of fummer waxeth volatile, and 
turneth to a butterfly, Bacen's Natural Hiſtery. 


There is no creature only volatile, or no flying animal but hath 
feet as well as wings; becauſe there is not ſufficient food for them 
always in the air, Ray on the Creaticn. 

Volatile, Fr.) Having the power to paſs off by 

pontaneous evaporation. | 
In vain, though by their pow'rful art they bind 
Velati!e Hermes. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

When arſenick with ſoap gives a regulus, and with mercury ſub- 
limate a wo/atile fuſible falt, like butter of antimony z doth not this 
thew that arſenlck, which is a ſubſtance totally volatile, is com- 
pounded of fixed and wolatile parts, ſtrongly cohering by a mutual 
attractſon ; ſo that the wo/atile will not aſcend without carrying up 
the fixed ? : Newton. 
3. Lively ; fickle ; changeable of mind ; full of ſpi- 

Active (pirits, who are ever ſkimming over the furface of things 
with a volatile temper, will fix nothing in their mind. 

| Watts on the Mind. 

You are as giddy and volatile as ever, juſt the reverſe of Mr. 

Pope, who hath always loved a domeſtick lite, ; Swift. 
VO'"LATILE. n. /. [ volatile, Fr.] A winged animal. 

The air conveys the heat of the ſun, maintains fires, and ſerves 
for the flight of wo/atiles. Brovn's Vulgar Errours. 


Vo'LATILENES5. J. J [volatilize, French; from vo- 

Volatriity, 5 latile.] 

t. The quality of flying away by evaporation ; not 
fixity, 


U _ the compound body, chiefly obſerve the colour, fragility, 
or pli 


dics, Bacon, 
Of welatility the utmoſt degree is, when it will fly away without 
returning. _ Bacon. 
Heat cauſeth the ſpirits to ſearch ſome iſſue out of the body, as 
in the vo/atility of metals. Bacon. 
The animal ſpirits cannot, by reafon of their ſubtilty and vola- 
tileneſs, be diſcovered to the ſenie. Hale. 
"The voelatility of mercury artzues that they are not much bigger; 
nor may they be much lets, leſt they loſe their opacity, 
Newton's Optic ls. 
By the ſpirit of a plant, we underſtand that pure, elaborated oil, 
which, by reaſon of its extreme wolatility, exhales ſpontaneouſly, in 
which the odour or ſmell conſiſts, G Arbuthnot, 
2. Mutability of mind; airineſs ; livelineſs. h 
VoLATIL1izZA"TiON, n./, [from wolatilize.) The act 
of making volatile, 
Chemiſts have, by a variety of ways, attempted in vain the vo- 
latilizatien of the ſalt of tartar, des 
To VO'LATILIZE, v. 4. [ voiatiliſer, Fr. from wolatile.] 


To make volatile; to line to the higheſt degree. 

Spirit of wine has a refractive power, in a middle degree between 
thoſe of water and oily ſubſtagces, and accordingly ſeems to be 
compoſed of both, united by fermentation : the water, by means 
of ſome ſaline ſpirits with which it is impregnated, diſſolving the 
oil, and wolati/iving it by the action. Newton's Optichs. 

Spirituous liquors are ſo far from attenuating, wolatilizing, and 
rendering perſpirable the animal fluids, that they rather condenſe 
them, | Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
VOLCANO, . J. [Italian, from Fulcan.) A burning 
mountain. 

Navigators tell us there is a burning mountain In an iſland, and 


many wolcanor and fiery hills. Brown, 
| When the Cyclops o'er their anvils {weaty 

From the wvolcaror-grofs eruptions rife, 

And curling ſheets of ſmoke obſcure the ſkies, Garth, 


Subterraneous minerals ferment, and cauſe earthquakes, and 

cauſe furious eruptions of wolcancs, and tumble down broken rocks, 

; . Bentley's Sermons. 
Why want we then encomiums on the ſtorm, 

Or famine, or volcano; ® They pertorm 

Their mighty deeds ; they hero-like can ay, 

And ſpread their ample deſert in a day. Young. 
Vobr. . / [wole, Fr.] A deal at cards, that draws 
the whole tricks. 8 

Paſt fix, and not a living foul ! 
I might by this have won a vole. Swift, 
Vo'urry, . /; [wolerie, Fr.] A flight of birds, 


An old boy, at his firſt appearance, is ſure to draw on him the 
eyes and chirping of the whole town wolery z amongſt which, 
there will not be wanting ſome birds of prey, that will preſently be 
on the wing for him. | Locle. 
Voir rio. . / [wolite, Latin.] The act or power 

of flying. | 

Birds and flying animals are almoſt ere, advancing the head 
and brealt in their progreſſion, and only prone in the act of volita- 
tien. Brown's Vulgar Frrours, 
Vori'rion, . % [wolitie, Lat.] The act of willing; 
the power of choice exerted. 

To ſay that we cannot tell whether we have liberty, becauſe 
we do not underſtand the manner of vo/ition, is all one as to ſay, 
that we cannot tell whether we (ce or hear, becauſe we do not un- 
derſtand the manner of ſenſation, "Ukins. 

There is as much difterence between the approbation of the judg- 
ment, and the aQual wolitiont of the will, as between a man's view- 
ing a defirable thing with his eye, and reaching after it with his 
hand, South's Sermons. 

I"«(ition le the actual exerciſe of the power the miad has to order 


I! tbe neceopelizany pretending the party 
by : 9 


the coulideration of any idea, or the forbearint to conſider it; or to 


in which broken 


Cleavela nd 1 


If thereby you underſtand their nakedneſs and woidneſs of all 


antneſs, the volatility or fixation, compared with fimple bo- 


prefer the motion of any part of the body to ity 
any particular action, or 1ts torbearante, 
Vo'tirive. adj. Having the power to will. 


They not only perfect the intellectual fa 
making the man not only more knowing, — dut the 


reſt; by Ureftag 


Lacks, 


more wiſe Mus 


Vo'LLEY. #. voie, Fr.] Flat, 
1. A flight of ſhot, 


From the wood a wolley of ſhot flew two of his company 


More on his guns relies than on his font "g's i 
From whence a fatal volley we receiv's, * 


2. A burſt; an emiſſion of many at one. 
A fine wo/ley of words, gentlemen, and quickl 
Diſtruſtful ſenſe with modeſt — r off. Shah, 
It 11 looks home, and ſhort excurſioas makes ; 
| But rattling nonſenſe in full vallies breaks, p 
To Vo'LuEY. v. u. To throw our, ”* 


The holding every man ſhall beat as loud 
As his ſtrong ſides can wolley, Shakeſp, Ants 


Vo“ I IE D. adj. [from welley.) Dilplode of rs, 
with a volley, ged 


I ſtood 
Thy fierceſt, when in battle to thy aid 
The blaſting wo/ley'd thunder made all ſpeed, 
The Gallick navy, impotent to bear 
His wolley'd thunder, torn, difſever'd, ſeud. P 
Vol r. . / (volte, Fr.] Volt ſignifies a round . 
circular tread; a gate of two treads made by a * 
going ſideways round à center; ſo that theſe bo 
treads make parallel tracks, the one which is mad 
by the fore feet larger, and the other by the hing l 
feet ſmaller ; the ſhoulders bearing outwards, ang the 
croupe approaching towards the center. 
Farrier's Digi 
VoLuBrULIiTY. #. /. [volubilite, Fr. wolubilitas, from 
volubilis, Latin. } 
1. The act or power of 8 | 
Velubility, or aptneſs to roll, is the property of a bowl, and is de. 
rived from its roundneſs. Watts Leid. 


Then celeſtial ſpheres ſhould forget their wonted motions, and b 
irregular volubility turn themſelves any way, as it might happen, y 


Hoher, 


n! 


2. Activity of tongue; fluency of ſpeech, 
Say ſhe be mute, and will not ſpeak a word, 
Then 1'll commend her wolubility, 
He expreſied himſelf with great wolubility of words, 
roper. Clare 
: He had all the French aſſurance, cunning, and 3 
tongue. | Addifon, 
She ran over the catalogue of diverſions with ſuch a wolubility of 
tongue, as drew a gentle reprimand from her father, Female Quix:te, 
3- Mutability ; liableneſs to revolution. 
He that's a victor this moment, may be a ſlave the next: and 
this volubility of human affairs, is the judgment of providence, in 
the puniſhment of oppreſſion. L'Eftrange. 
Vo'LUBLE. adj. |volubilis, Latin.) 
1. Formed ſo as to roll eaſily ; formed ſo as to be eaſily 
put in motion. | 
Neither the weight of the matter of which a cylinder is made, 
nor its round woluble form, which, meeting with a precipice, do ne- 
ceſſarily continue the motion of it, are any more imputable to that 
dead, choiceleis creature in its firſt motion. Hammond, 
The adventitious corpuſcles may produce ſtability in the matter 
they pervade, by expelling thence thoſe woluble particles, which, 


$ bakeſpeare, 
natural and 


whilit they continued, did by their ſhape unfit for coheſion, or by 
their motion, oppoſe coalition, Boyle, 
2. Rolling; having quick motion. 
: This leſs woluble earth, | 
By ſhorter flight to th' eaſt, had left him there. Min, 
Then wolubl: and bold; now hid, now ſeen, 
Among thick-woven arborets. Milton's Paradiſe Left, 


3. Nimble; active. Applied to the tongue. 

A triend promiſed to diſſect a woman's tongue, and examine 
whether there may not be in it certain juices, which render it ſo 
wonderfully woluble and flippant. Addiſon. 

Theſe, with a wo/ible and flippant tongue, become mere echoes, 

: 25 Watts on the Mind. 
4. Fluent of words, It is applied to the ſpeech, or the 
ſpeaker. | | 

Callio, a knave very woluble;z no further conſcionable, than in 

utting on the meer torm of civil and humane ſeeming, for the 


etter compaſling of his looſe affection. Shakgpeare. 
If veluble and ſharp diſcourle be marr'd, 5 
Unkindnels blunts it more than marble hard. Sbaleſpeara 


VOLUME. . /. ¶ volumen, Latin.] 
1. Something rolled, or convolved. 
2. As much as ſeems convolved at once; as à fold of 
ſerpent, a wave of water. : 
Threelcore and ten I can remember well; | 
Within the Holume of which time I've ſeen a 
Hours dreadful, and things ſtrange. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
Unoppos'd they either loſe their force, 
Or wind in volumes to their former courſe, Dryden. 
Behind the gen'ral mends his weary pace, 
And filently to his revenge he falls: 
So glides ſome trodden ferpent on the graſs, 
And long behind his wounded volume trails. Dryden. 
Thames' fruitful tides 
Slow through the vale in filver v2/umes play. Fenton. 
By the inſinuations of theſe cryſtals, the 2/ames of air are driven 
out of the watery particles, and many of them uniting, form larger 
welumes, which thereby have a greater force to expand ny 
; ore 
3. [Velume, Fr.] A book; fo called, becauſe books 
were anciently rolled upon a ſtaff. 
Guyon ail this while his book did read, 
Ne yet has ended; for it was a great 
And ample wolume, that doth far exceed 


My leiſure, ſo long leaves here to repeat, Sperſers 
Calmly, I do beſeech you. 

Aye, as an hoſiler, that for the pooteſt piece 

Will bear the knave by th' v/ume. Sbhaheſprare 


The moſt ſagacious man is not able to find out any blot or error 
in this great ven of the world. Wilkins. 
I ſhall not now enlarge on the wrong judgments whereby men 
millead themſelves. This would make a wolumes Lecke 
If one ſhort wolume could comprize 
All that was witty, learn'd, and wiſe, 

How would it be eſteem'd and read? 

Vortu"minovs. adj. [from wolume.] 


1. Conſiſting of many complications. 


Seviſt. 


The lerpent roll'd ve/uminaus and vaſt. Aten. 
2. Conſiſting of many volumes, or books. 
If heav'n wiite aught of fate, by what the ſtars | 
Voluminews, or inge chatacters | 
In their conjunction met, give me to ſpell. M. bon. 


There is. plealuce in doing lomething new, though never fo little, 
Without peltering the world wich we/uminous tranſcriptions» 
ef Mortality» 
reits and 
Spectators 


Graunt's Bulli 
The moſt ſevere reader Jakes allowanges for many 
nodding-places in a Vrirews ritt. 


3. Copious 3 


Copious 3 di ffuſive. | N q 
He did not bear contradiction without much paſſion, and was too 


woluminous in diſcourſe. Clarendon, 
Voru”MINOUSLY. adv, [from voluminous.) In many 
yolumes or books. 
The controverſies are hotly managed by the divided ſchools, and 
| voluminouſly every where handled, Granville, 
Vo'LUNTARILY, adv. [wolontiers, Fr. from wolun- 
tary.] Spontaneouſly ; of one's own accord; without 
compulſion, 
Sith there is no likelihood that ever voluntarily they will ſeek 
j3nftruQion at our hands, it remaineth that unleſs we will ſuffer 
them to periſh, ſalvation itſelf muſt ſeek them. | Hooker. 
To be agents voluntarily in our own deſtruction, is againſt God 
and natures ; * ooker, 
Self-preſervation will oblige a man voluntarily, and by choice, to 
undergo any leſs evil, to ſecure himſelf but from the probability of 
an evil incomparably greater, : South, 
W adj, ¶ volontaire, Fr. woluntarius, 
Latin. . 
1. Acting without compulſion; acting by choice. 
God did not work as a neceſſary, but a voluntary agent; intend- 
ing before-hand, and decreeing with himſelf, that which did out- 
wardly proceed from him. Hooker, 


The lottery of my deſtiny 
Bars me the right of voluntary chuſing. Shakeſpeare, 


2. Willing; acting with willingneſs, 
; Then virtue was no more; her guard away, 
She fell to luſt a voluntary prey. ; Pope's Odyſſiy. 
3. Done by deſign; purpoſed. 

If a man be lopping a tree, and his ax-head fall from the helve, 
out of his hand, and kills another paſſing by, here is indeed man- 
laughter, but no voluntary murther. Perkins. 
. Done without compulſion. 

Voluntary forbearance denotes the forbearance of an action, con- 
ſequent to an order of the mind. : Locke. 
The old duke is baniſhed ; the new duke, and three or four lov- 
ing lords, have put themſelves into voluntary exile with him. 


e As you like its , 
c 


They muſt, have recourſe to abſtinence, which is but voluntary 
faſting, and to exerciſe, which is byt voluntary labour. Seed's Serm, 
8. Acting of his own accord; ſpontaneous, 
The publick prayers of the people ot God, in churches thoroughly 
ſettled, did never uſe to be voluntary dictates, proceeding from any 


man's extemporal wit. oo ber. 
Thoughts which voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers. l Milton, 


Vo'tUNTARY. 2. J [from the adjeQtive,] 
1. A volunteer; one who engages in any affair of his 


own accord. | 
All the unſettled humours of the land; 

Raſh, inconſid'rate, fiery voluntariet. Shakeſpeare. 

Ajax was here the voluntary, and you as under an impreis. 
Shakiſpeare, 
The bordering wars were made altogether by voluntariet, upon 
their own head, Davics's Ireland. 
Aids caine in partly upon miſſives, and partly volunturies from 
all parts. : : Bacer. 
2. A piece of muſick played at will, without any ſettled 


rule, | 
Whiftling winds like organs play'd, 
Until their vwoluntaries made 
The waken'd earth in odours riſe, 
To be her — ſacrifices Cliaveland. 
By a voluntary before the firit leſſon, we are prepared for admiſ- 
fion of thoſe divine truths, which we ate ſhortly to receive, Spe#, 
VoLunTEE'R. 1. / [woluntaire, Fr.] A ſoldier who 
enters into the ſervice of his own accord, 
Congreve, and the author of the Relapſe, being the principals in 
the diſpute, I ſatisfy them; as for the wolunteers, they will find 
- themſelves affected with the misfortune of their friends. Collier. 
All Afia now was by the ears ; 
And gods beat up for volunteers 
To Greece and Troy. ©: 1+... - he 
To VoLUNTEE'R, v. 2. To go for a ſoldier. A cant 
word. 
Leave off theſe wagers, for in conſcience ſpeaking, 
The city needs not your new tricks for breaking 
And if you gallar.ts loſe, to all appearing, | 
You'll want an equipage for volunteering. Dryden. 
Voru"PTUARY. n. . [woluptuaire, Fr. woluptuarius, 


Latin.) A man given up to pleaſure and luxury, 

Does not the wo/uptuary underſtand, in all the liberties of a looſe 

and a lewd converſation, that he runs the riſk of body and ſoul ? 
L' Eftrange. 
The parable was intended againſt the w2luptuarics z men who lived 
like heathens, diſſolutely, without regarding any of the ref raints of 
religion. ; Atterbury. 
VOLUPTUOUS. adj. [voluptuo/us, Latin; woluptu- 


eux, Fr.] Given to exceſs of pleaſure ; luxurious, 
He them deceives; deceiv'd in his deceit; 
Made drunk with drugs of dear 9/uptuous receipt. Spenſer. 
If a new ſect have not two properties, it will not ſpread. The 
one is, the ſupplanting, or the oppoling of authority eſtabliſhed; the 
other is, the giving licence to pleaſures, and a v9/uptuous life, Bacon, 
Thou wilt bring me foon 
To that new world of light and blifs, among 
The gods, who live at eaſe, where I ſhall reign 


At thy right hand g h,, without end. Milton. 
Then ſwol'n with pride, into the ſnare l fell 

Of fair fallacious looks; venereal trains, 

Soften'd with pleaſure, and wo/uptuous life. Milton. 


Speculative atheiſm ſubſiſts only in our ſpeculation z whereas 
really human nature cannot be guilty of the crime. Indeed a few 
ienſual and voluptuous perſons may tor a ſeaſon eclipſe this native 
light of the ſoul, but can never wholly {mother and extinguiſh it. 

Bentley's Sermons, 
Vor.v*yTvousLY. adv. [from woluptuous,] Luxuri- 
ouſly ; with indulgence of exceſſive pleaſure, 

Had I a desen ſons, 1 had rather eleven died nobly for their 
country, than one woluptucuſly ſurfeit out of action. Shakgſpeare. 

This cannot be done, if my will be fo worldly or vo/uptuouſly diſ- 
poſed, as never to ſulter me to think of them; but perpetually to 
carry away and apply my mind to other things. 


Volvy'yTuovusNkss, . / [from woluptuour.] Luxuri- 
ouſneſs ; addictedneſs to exceſs of pleaſure. 
| There's no bottom 
In my weluptuonſneſs : your wives, your daughters, 
Your matrons, and your maids, could not fill up 
The ciſtern of my luſt. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
If he fill'd his vacancy with his woluprucuſneſs, 
Full ſurfeits, and the dryneis of his bones, 
Call on him for 't. Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra, 
Here, where till ev'ning is, not noon nor night 
Where no weluptucuſneſs, yet all delight. Dionne. 
Theſe ſons of Epicurus, for woluptuonjne/s and irreligion, muſt 
pals for the only wits of the age. South, 
ou may de tree, unleſs | 
Your other lord forbids, w/uptuenſneſr. Dryden. 
Votuta'rion, nf, [volutatio, Latin.) Wallowing ; 
rolling. 
Vo'tuTs, . % [welute, Fr.] A member of a column. 
That part of the capitals of the lonick, Coriathian, and Compoſite 


South. | 


orders, which is ſuppoſed to repreſent the bark of trees twiſted 4” 
turned into ſpiral lines, or, according to others, the head-dreſſes of 
virgins in their long hair, According to Vitruvius, thoſe that ap- 
pear above the ſtems in the Corinthian order, are fixteen in eve 
capital, four in the Ionick, and eight in the Compoſite, Theſe 
tes are more eſpecially remarkable in the Ionick capital, repre- 


ſenting a pillow or cuſhion laid between the abacus and echinus : 
whence that antient architeR calls the vol/utq pulvinus. Harris, 


where the marks of the compaſs are ſtill to be ſeen on the wolute; 
and that Palladio learnt from thence the working of that difficult 
problem. n ddiſon. 
VO'MICA. n. /. 
lungs. ; 

If the ulcer is not broke, it is commonly called a womica, attended 
with the ſame 8 as an empyema; becauſe the womica com- 
municating with the veſſels of the lungs, muſt neceſſarily void ſome 
of the putrid matter, and taint the blood, Arbutbnot on Diet. 
Vo'mick nur. n. /. N | 

Vomick nut is the nucleus of a fruit of an Eaſt-Indian tree, the 
wood of which is the lignum colubrinum, or ſnakewood of the 
ſhops.. It is flat, compreſſed, and round, of the breadth of a ſhil- 
ling, and about the thickneſs of a crown-piece, It is certain poi- 
ſon to quadrupeds and birds; and taken internally, in ſmall doſes, it 
diſturbs the whole human frame, and brings on convulſions, 

t 8 Hill': Materia Medica. 

To VO MIT. v. 2. [vomo, Latin.) To caſt up the 
contents of the ſtomach, 

The dog, when he is fick at the ſtomach, knows his cure, falls to 
his graſs, vomits, and is well. More. 
To Vo' MIT. v. a. [ vomir, Fr. 


1. To throw up from the = : often with up or out. 
As though ſome world unknown, 
By pamper'd nature's ſtore too prodigally fed, 
And ſurfeiting therewith, her ſurcreaſe womited. Drayton. 
The fith womited aut Jonah upon the dry land. Fonab, ii. 
Vomiting is of ule, when the toulneſs of the ſtomach requires it. 
Wiſjeman's Surgery. 
Weak ſtomachs vomit up the wine that they drink in too great 
quantities, in the form of vinegar. Arbutbnot. 
2. To throw up with violence from any hollow. 
Vo'mirT. n. J. [from the verb.] 


1. The matter thrown up from the ſtomach. 
He ſhall caſt up the wealth by him devour'd, | 
Like vomit from his yawning entrails pour'd. Sandys. 
2. An emetick medicine; a medicine that cauſes 
vomits. 
This vomit may be repeated often, if it be found ſucceſsful, 
: | Blackmore, 
Whether a vemit may be ſafely given, muſt be judged by the cir- 
cumſtances: if there be any ſymptoms of an inflammation on the 
ſtomach, a womit is extremely dangerous. | Arbuthnat. 
Vom1'T10n, #, J. [from vomo, Lat.] The act or power 
of vomiting. 
How many have ſaved their lives, by ſpewing up their debauch |! 

Whereas, if the ſtomach had wanted the faculty of womiticn, they 
had inevitably died. Grew's Coſmolog y. 
Vo'miTivy. adj, [wvomitif, Fr.] Emetick ; cauſing 

vomits, | 

From this vitriolous quality, mercurius dulcis, and vitriol vo- 
mitive, occaſion black ejections. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Vo'miToRy. adj. [vomitoire, Fr. vomitorius, Latin. ] 

Procuring vomits; emetick. 

Since regulus of ſtibium, or glaſs of antimony, will communicate 
to water or wine a purging or womitory operation, yet the body it- 
ſelf, after iterated infuſions, abates not virtue or weight, 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

Some have vomlted up ſuch bodies as theſe, namely, thick, ſhort, 
blunt pins, which, by ſtraining, they vomit up again, or by taking 
vomitoriet privately, | Harvey on Conſumptions. 
VORA'CIOUS. dj. [worace, Fr. vorax, Lat.] 

1. Greedy to eat; ravenous ; edacious, 
So woracious is this humour grown, that it draws in every thing 


to feed it, Government of the Tongue. 
2. Rapacious; greedy, 1 
Vora'ciovsLY, adv. [from voracious.] Greedily ; 

ravenouſly, | 


VorA'crousngss. I. /. [voracite, Fr. woracitas, Lat. 
Vox Air x. from voracious.] Greedineſs; ra- 
vine; ravenouſneſs, 

He is as well contented with this, as thoſe that with the rarities 
of the earth pamper their woracities. | Sandys. 
Creatures by their woracity pernicious, have commonly fewer 
young. : a Derbam's Phyfico-T beology. 
VORTEX. . / In the plural vortices. [Latin.] Any 
thing whirled round, ; | 
- If many contiguous wortices of molten pitch were each of them 
as large as thoſe which ſome ſuppoſe to revolve about the ſun and 
fixed ſtars, yet theſe, and all their parts, would by their tenacity 

and ſtiffneſs communicate their motion to one another, 
d Newton's Optichs. 
Nothing elſe could impel it, unleſs the etherial matter be ſup- 
poſed to be carried about the ſun, like a worrex, or whirlpool, as a 
vehicle to convey it and the reſt of the planets, Bentley's Sermons, 

>. as cath ring number, as it moves along, 

Involves a vaſt involuntary throng 
Who gently drawn, and ſtruggling 
Roll in her wortex, and her power confeſs. 


Pope. 
Vo'r TICAL. adj, [from vortex.] Having a whirling 


motion. | 
If three equal round veſſels be filled, the one with cold water, the 
other with oil, the third with molten pitch, and the liquors be 
ſtirred about alike, to give them a wortica/ motion; the pitch, by 
its tenacity, will loſe its motion quickly ; the oil, being leſs tena- 
cious, will keep it longer j and the water being Rill leſs tenacious, 
will keep it longeſt, but yet will loſe it in a ſhort time. 
Newton's Opticks, 
It is not a magnetical power, nor the effect of a wortica/ motion; 
thoſe common attempts towards the explication of gravity. 
Bentley's Sermons. 
Vo'Tar15T. 1. % [devotus, Latin.] One devoted to 
any perſon or thing; one given up by a vow to any 


ſervice or worſhip ; votary. 
I wiſh a more ſtrict reſtraint 
Upon the ſiſterhood, the worariſts of St. Clare, 
Earth, yield me roots | What is here? 
Gold ! yellow, glittering, precious gold ! 


„ g 
leſs and leſs, 


No, gods, I am no idle votariſt. Shakeſpeare, 
The grey-hooded ev'n, 

Like a ſad wotarift in palmer's weed, 

Roſe from the hindmoſt wheels of Phabus' wan. Milton, 


Vo'Tary. n. /. One devoted, as by a vow, to any par- 
ticular ſervice, worſhip, ſtudy, or ſtate of life. 
Wherefore waſte I time to counſel thee ? 
Thou art a wetary to fond deſire. Shakeſpeare, 
Thou, faint god of ſleep! forget that I 
Was ever known to be thy wotary- 
No more my pillow ſhall thine altar be, 
Nor will I offer any more to thee : ATI 
. Myſelf a melting ſacrifice. Craſhaw. 
Twas the coldneſs of the wetary, and not the prayer, that was in 


fault, whenever fervor was deficient at the publick office of the 
church, | | Fell 


It is ſaid there is an Ionick pillar in the Santa Maria Tranſtevere, 


[Latin.] An encyſted tumour in the | 


Shakeſpeare, 


voU 
By theſe means, meh worſhip the Idols have been let u 
minds, and ſtamping the characters of divinity upon 


i ht 


furdities 
and errors, become zcalous woraries to bulls and monkeys. Locle. 
The enemy of our happineſs has ſervants and wotaries | 
thoſe who are called by the name of the ſon of God, Rage Jm. 
How can heav'aly wiſdom prove . 
— 1 to earthly love? ...,. 
ow'ſt thou not yet, that men commence 8 
Thy wotaries for . ſonſe ? Swifts 
Vo'TaRyY. adj. Conſequent to a vow. | 
Superſtition is now ſo well advanced, that men of the firſt blood 
are as firm as butchers by occupation; and wary reſolution is 
made equipollent to cuſtom, even in matter of blood. Bacon. 
Vor AR ISS. #. / [female of werary.] A woman de- 
voted to any worſhip or ſtate. 
The imperial wot'reſs paſſed on 


In maiden meditation, fancy free. Shakeſpearts 
His mother was a l of my order; | 
And, in the ſpiced Indian air by night, 
Full often ſhe hath goſlip'd by my fide. Shakeſpeart- 
No roſary this vot'reſs needs, 
Her very i llables are why ; Cleaveland. 


Thy wot're/s from my tender years I am z 3 


And love, like thee, the woods and ſylvan game. Dryden. 
What force have pious vows ? the queen of love 
His ſiſter ſends, her wor'reſs from above. Pope. 


VOTE. . J. ¶ votum, Lat.] 
and numbered. 

He that joins inſtruRion with delight 

Profit with pleaſure, carries all the votes. R cOmmene 

How many have no other ground for their tenets; than the ſup- 

poled honeſty or learning of thoſe of the ſame profetſion | as if truth 

| Were to be eſtabliſhed by the wore of the multitude, Lockte 

The final determination ariſes from the majority of opinions 

they ought to be twayed — . | 

' To 


Suffrage 3 voice given 


or voten in the aſſembly, becauſe 
ſuperiour weight of reaſon, 


To Vork. v. a. n | 
1. To chuſe by ſuffrage ; to determine by ſuffrage. 
You are not only in the eye and ear of your maſter, but you are 
alſo a favourite, the favourite of the time, and ſo are in his boſom 
alſo z the world hath alſo voted you, and doth ſo eſteem of * 


/ 


2. To give by vote. 
The parliament wored them one hundred thouſand pounds, by 
way of recompence for their ſufferings. | Swifts 


Vo'r ER. n. /, [from wote.] One who has the right of 
giving his voice or ſuffrage. | 
Elections growing chargeable, the woters, that is, the bulk of the 
common people, have been univerſally ſeduced into bribery, per- 
jury, drunkenneſs, malice, and ſlander. Suu 
lie hates an action baſe; bh 
Can ſometimes drop a woter's claim, 
And give up party to his fame. Swift; 
Vo'T1vE, adj, aten, Latin.) Given by vow. 
Such in 111s' temple you may find, 


On wetive tablets to the life pourtray'ds Dryden. 
Venus! take my wotive zial Rn 
Since I am not what I was, 
What from this day I ſhall bez N 
Venus ! let me never ſee. Prior 


To VOUCH, v. a. ¶ Voucher, Norman French. ] 
1. To call to witneſs ; to obteſt; ä 
The ſun and day are witneſſes for me z 
Let him who fights unſeen relate his own, | 
And wouch the ſilent ſtars and conſcious moon. Dryden. 
2. To atteſt; to warrant ; to declare; to maintain by 
repeated affirmations, 
You do not give the cheer; the feaſt is ſold 
That is not often wouched, while tis making, 
"Tis given with welcome. Shakeſpeare's Macheth. 
The conſiſtency of the diſcourſe, and the pertinency of it to the 
deſign he is upon, wouches it worthy of our great apoſtle. Locle. 


They made kim aſhamed to wouch the truth of the relation, and 
afterwards to credit it. Atterbury. 


To Voucn,. v. . To bear witneſs ; to appear as a 
witneſs ; to give teſtimony; 
He declares he will not believe her, until the elector of Hanover 
ſhall vouch for the truth of what ſhe hath ſo ſolemnly —— 
| | Swi . 
Vovcn. 1. % [from the verb.] Warrant; atteſtation. 
What praiſe couldſt thou beſtow on a deſerving woman indeed ? 
one that, in the authority of her merit, did juſtly put on the vouch 
of very malice itſelf ? Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
Vo'ucutr, . / [from wouch.] 
1. One who gives witneſs to any thing, 
All the great writers of that age ſtand up together as vouchers for 
one another's reputation. SpeHators 
I have added nothing to the malice or abſurdity of them z which 


it behoves me to declare, ſince the wouchers themſelves will be ſo 
ſoon loſt, | 


Popes 
2, Teſtimony, 
: Better to ſtarve, 
Than crave the hire which firſt we do deſerve : 
Why in this wolviſh gown ſhould I ſtand here, 
To beg of Hob and Dick, that do appear | 
Their needleſs voucher P Shakeſpeare's Corlolunus. 


The ſtamp is a mark, and a public voucher, that a piece of ſuch 
denomination is of ſuch a weight, and of ſuch a fineneſs, I. e. bas 
ſo much ſilver in it, | Locle. 


To VouchsA'FE. v. a. [vouch and /afe.] 


1. To permit any thing to be done without danger, 
2. To condeſcend to grant. 

He grew content to mark their ſperches, then marvel at ſuch 
wit in ſhepherds, after to like their company, and laſtly to vench- 
ſafe conference, | 1 Sidney. 

Shall 1 veel your worſhip a word or two Pann 
Two thouſand, fair woman, and I'll 
Vouchſafe thee hearing. 

But if che ſenſe of touch ſeem ſuch delight 
Reyond all other, think the ſame woucbſaf'd 
To cattle and each beaſt, ulton, 

It is not ſaid by the apoſtle, that God woucbſafed to the heathens 
the means of ſalvation g and yet I will not affirm that God will 
ſave none of thole, to whom the ſound of the goſpel never reached. 

South's Sermons, 
To F v. u. To deign; to condeſcend; to 
Do I not ſee Zelmane, who does not think a thought which is 
not firſt weighed by wiſdom and virtue ? doth not the vouchſafe to 
love me with like ardour? Sidney. 
Ke divine perfection of a woman, 

on theſe 8 to give me leave 
y circumſtance but to acquit myſelf. Shale. . 
Youchjafe, illuſtrious rac to behold 1 ge ng 
What pow'r the charms of beauty had of old. Dryden. 


Voucusa'FeMEnrT. . /, [from wouch/afe.] Grant; 
condeſcenſion. 
The infinite ſuperiority of God's nature, places a vaſt diſparity 


Shakeſpeare, 


— 


betwixt his greateſt communicated wourhſafements, and his bound 
leſs, and therefore to bis creatures igcommunicable, perfeRions. 

| Boyle. 

Vow. 
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Vow. 8. /. [vi French ; wotum, Latin. ] 7. 
1. Any promiſe made to a divine power; an act of de- 
votion, by which ſome part of life, or ſome part of 
poſſeſſions, is conſecrated to a particular purpole. 8. 
The gods are deaf to hot and peeviſh woros 3 OW, 
They are polluted offerings, Sbaleſpeare. 
— here honour or where conſcience does not bind, 
No other law ſhall ſhackle me, 
Slave to myſelf 1 will, not be, 
Nor ſhall my future actions be confin'd 9. 
By my own preſent mind. 
Who by reſolves or vows engag'd does Rand 
For days that yet belong to fate, 
Does, like an unthrift, mortgage his eſtate 
Before it comes into his hand, 
The bondman of the cloiſter ſu 
All that he does receive does always owe 
And till, as time comes in, it goes away, 
Not to enjoy, but debts to pay. 
W ſlave, and pupil to a bell, 
Which his hour's work, as well as hours, does tell; 11 
Unhappy till the laſt, the kind releaſing knel, Corley. | 
If you take that vow and that wiſh to be all one, you are mil- 
taken z a wiſh is a far lower degree than a %u. Hammond. 
She vows for his return with vain devotion pays. Dryden. 
2. A ſolemn promiſe, commonly uſed for a promiſe of 


love or matrimony. 
By all the 1040s that ever men have broke, 
In number mare than ever woman ſpoke, 
a Thoſe who wear the woodbine on their brow, 
Were knights of love, who never broke their vow 3 | 
Firm to their plighted faith, Dryden 
9% Vow, v. a. [vourr, Fr. voveo, Latin. ] 
1. Jo conlecrate by a ſolemn dedication ; to give to a 
divine power, | 
David often et unto God the ſacrifice of praiſe and thanleſ- 
giving in the congregation, | Hooker, 
Vow and pay unto the Lord, Pſalm lxx vi. 
When we have not only wowed, but delivered them over into the 
puſle ſlion of Almighty God, tor the maintenance of his publick 
worſhip, and the miniſters thereof, they are not now arbitrable, nor 
to be revoked, | Spelman. 
| Whoever ſees theſe irreligious men, 
With burden of a ſickneſs, weak and faint, 
But hears them talking of religion then, 
And wvowing of their foul to ev'ry (aint, 
Thie plant Latinus, when his town he wall'd, 
Then found, and from the tree Laurentum call'd: 
And laſt, in honour of his new abode, 
He worw'd the laurel to the laurel's god. 
e. To devote: a ceremonial phraſe. . 
'To Maſter Harvey, upon ſome (ſpecial confideration, I have worved 
this my labour. Spenſer, 
Fo Vow, v. u. To make vows or ſolemn promiſes. 
Daoſt fee how unregarded now 1 
That piece of beauty pafles ? | ; 
There was n time, when I did wor | 
To that alone; but mark the fate of faces. Suckling, 
Vo'wun, part, paf. [from the verb.] Conſecrated by] , 
ſolemn declaration, e 2 
VowWI l. u. J. [voyelle, Fr. wocalis, Latin.) A letter 
which can be uttered by itſelf, | 
I diſtinguiſh letters into waves and conſonants, yet not wholly 
upon their reaſon, that a de may be ſounded alone, a conſonant 
not without a worwel, which will not be found all true; for many 
of the conſanants may be ſounded alone, and ſome joined together 
without a wvervel, as bl 
of people, riffle, Holder. 
Vin makes the two ben meet without an elifion, Broome. 
Vowrk'1.L0W, #. / [vorv and fellow.) One bound by 
the ſame vow. - 
Who are the votarics, 
That are wwfe/loavs with this virtuous king ? 
VOYAGE. of [ voyage, French. ] 
1. A travel by fea, 
| yon tor ward 'gan his weyage make, 
With his black paliner, that 49-4 uided till, Sper ſer. 
Our (hips went ſundry wat, as We | 69 the pillars of Heteules, 
v3 tv other parts in the Atlantick and Mediterrancan feas, 
This great man ated Uke an able pilot In.a long voyage 3 con» 
tented to lit in the cabin when the winds were allayed, but ready to 
reſume the helm when the ſtorm aroſe, Prior, 
&. Courſe z attempt; undertaking. A low phraſe, 
: If he ſhould intend his 4vyayge towards ny. wite, 1 would turn | 
her looſs to him and what he gets more of her than ſharp worde, 
let it lie on my head, 7 Shakeſpeare. | 
It you make your % e upan her, and prevail, I am no further! 
your enomy. Shakeſpeare's Cymbelines 
3. The practice of eee | 
All nations have interknowledge of one another, by voyage into 
teig. parts, or ftringers that come to them. , "Foote 
Yo Vo vdH. wn, [wvoyager, Fr. from the noun.] To: 
travel by lea, | 
For, woyaping to learn the direful art, 
To taint with Feadly drugs the barbed dart; 
Uus refus'd t© Impart the banetul truſt, Pope's OH. 
7% Vo'yYack, va To travel; to paſs over. 
| with pain 
Voyag'd tht unreal, vaſt, unbounded deep | 
Of horrible contuſion, Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
Vo'YaGartk, v. / [woyageur, Fr. from woyage.] One 
who travels by ſea, 
Difdain not in thy conſtant travelling 
To 4v as other woyagers, and make 
Nome turns into lets erecks, and witely take 


Shakeſpeare. 


Davies. 


Dryden. 


Froth water at the Heliconian (ſpring. Donne. 

Now comfortable this da, wayagers can belt tell. Cheyne. 
Deny your vetſels, ye 2 in vain 3 

A private voyager | pals the main. Pope's Odyſſey. 


Up, adv. [up, Saxon z op, Dutch and Danith,] 
1. Aloft; on high ; not down, 

From thofe two brethren, admire the wonderful changes of world- 
ly things; now vp, now down, as if the lite of man were not of much. 
more certainty than a ſtage play, Knoles. 

Thither his courte he bends 3 but „ or down, 
Ry center, or eccentrick, hard to tel}, 
Or longitude, Mittens 
8. Out of bed; in the ſtate of heing riſen from reſt, 

Helen was not «p, was the ? 2822 

His chamber belag r with fuiters, when he was 
* he gave bis logs, arms, and breaft to his ſervants to dteſe him, 
his eyes to his letters, and ears o petitloners. I beton. 

4. In the ſlate of being riſen from a ſeat. 
Upon his et riting, a general whiſper ran among the country 
——_ that Sir Roger was ep. Addiſon, 
4+ From a ſtate of decumbiture or concealment, 
$+ In a ſtate of being built. 
| Up with my tent 4 here will 1 le to-night 1 


nut where . Moro] ?oowell, all's one tor that. Shale. 
$. Above the horizon, 
As Won as the tun Is wp, fot upon the city, Judges, Ix. 


Now mory with roſy light had Rreak'd the 
t'p role the ſun, Dow role Emily ; en. 


indifference, we are in bondage, Atterbury. 


12. From à remoter place, coming to any per on or 
13. Into order: as, he drew wp his regiment. 
14. From younger to elder years, 


15. Ur and down, De: here and there. 


16. Ur and down, 


Bacon. Ur. inter ject. 


2. A word of exhortation, exciting or rouſing to action. 


UPB 


To a flate of proficiency. Etna] | 
Till we have wrought ourſelves up into this degree of chrifian 


In a ſtate of exaltation, 

Thoſe that were up. themſelves kept others low 3 
Thoſe that were low themſelves held others hard, | 
Ne ſuffer'd them to riſe, or greater grow. Spenſer. 

_ | Henry the Fifth js crown'd ; up, vanity ! 
Down, royal ſtate ! all you ſage counſellors, hence! Shakgſps * 
In a ſtate of climbing. 
Strait the rumour flew 
Up to the city; which heard, up they drew 


By dajes firſt breake, Chapman. 
10. In a ſtate of inſurrection. 
The gentle archbiſhop of York is up 
With well-appointed powers. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Rebels there are vp, 
And put the Engliſhmen unto the ſword. Shakeſpeare. 
Thou haſt fr'd mez my ſoul's up in arms, K 
And mans each part about me. Dryden. 


« In a ſtate of being increaſed, or raiſed. | 
Grief and paſſion are like floods raiſed in little brooks by a ſud- 


, p ſcience. D , 
den rain; they are quickly up, and if the concernment be poured = eray of Piety, 
unexpectedly in upon us, It . Fel us. ryden. 4+ To Fepr oach on account of a benefit receive from 


place. | 
As a boar was whetting his teeth, wp comes a fox to him. L'Eft. 


I am ready to die from my youth up. Pſalm Ixxxvill. 


Abundance of them are ſeen ſcattered wp and detun like ſo many 
little iſlands when the tide is low. 


Backward and forward. 


Our deſire is, in this preſent controverly, not to be carried « 
and down with the waves of uncertain arguments, but rather poſi- 
tively to lead on the minds of the ſimpler fort by plain and eaſy de- 
grees, "9p the very nature of the thing itſelf do make manifeſt what 
is truth. 
The ing king he rambled up and down 
With ſhal 22 of f 
Up and down he traverſes his ground; 
Now wards a felling blow, now ſtrikes again: 
Then nimbly ſhifts a thruſt, then lends a wound; 


Shakeſpeare. 


Daniel. 


Now back he gives, then ruſhes on amain. 
Thou and death 
Shall dwell at eafe, and up and dozon unſeen | 
Wing filently the buxom air. _ Milton, | 
On this windy fea of land, the fiend 
Walk'd up and down alone, bent on his prey. Milton. 
What a miſerable life doſt thou lead, ſays a dog to a lion, to run 
ſtarving up and dexwn thus in woods, L'Eftrange.\ 
| She moves | life wanders up and denon | 
Through all her face, and lights up every charms Add:ſon.\| 


7. Ur te. To an equal height with. | 
Tantalus was puniſhed with the rage of an eternal thirſt, and ſet; 
wp tothe chin in water, that fled from his lips whenever he attempt- 
ed to drink it. Addijon. 
8. Ur to. Adequately to. 
The wiſeſt men in all ages have lived »p to the religion of their, 
country, when they ſaw nothing in it oppoſite to morality. Addiſ. 
hey are determined to live up to the holy rule by which. they' 
have obliged themſelves to walk, | Atterbury. 
We mult not only mortity all theſe paſſions that ſolicit us, but 
= muſt learn to do well, and act wp tu the poſitive precepts of our 
ut 


any thing to give a blow. 
She, quick and proud, and who did Pas deſpiſe, 
Up with her fiſt, and took him on the face 
Another time, * ſhe, become more wile : 
Thus Pas did kiſs her hand with little grace. 


or increaſe. 


every part of the Campania of old Rame, they would amount to 
more than can be found in any fix parts of Europe of the tame ex- 
tent. q iſen on Italy. ; 


1. A word exhorting to riſe from bed, 
Up, wp { cries gluttony, 'tis break of day; 
Go drive the deer, and drag the finny prey. Pope, | 
Up then, Melpomene, the mournful muſe of nine 3 
Such cauſe of mourning never hadſt afore 1 
Ups griſly ghoſts ; and wp, my rueful rime | 
Matter of mirth now ſhalt thou have no more. $ - as 
But up, and enter now into full blits. * ton. 
Up, wp, for hunour's fake; twelve legions wait you, 
And long to call you chief, Dryden. 
Ur. prep. From a lower to a higher part; not down. 
In going »p a hill, the knees will be moſt weary ; in going down, 
the thighs: for that in lifting the teet, whon a man gooth wp the 
hill, the weight of the body beareth moſt upon the knees, and in 
going down, upon the thighs, Bacon. 
To UrBE AR, v. a, preter. 2% ore; part. paſſ. upborn. 


% and bear,] 


1. J ſuſtain aloft ; to ſupport in elevation. 
Upborn with indefatigable wings, 
Rang'd in a line the ready racers ſtand, 
Start from the goal, and vaniſh o'er the ſtrand ; 
Swift as on wings of wind wpborn they fly, 
And drifts of riling duſt involve the * 
2. To raiſe aloft, 


Milton. 


Pope. 


| This with pray'r, 
Or one ſhort ſigh of human breath, 
Ev'n to the ſeat of God, 
A monſtrous wave e 
The chief, and daſh'd him on the craggy ſhore» Pope. | 
3. To * from falling. | 
al pow'rs gan wax both weak and wan, 
For want of food and ſleepy which two up,, | 
Like weighty pillars, this frail life of man. Spenſer- 
To Uyrnr A". v. a. [upzebnwban, upgebnedan, Sax.] 
i. To charge contemptuouſly with any thing diſgrace- 
ful. It has commonly with, ſometimes of, before the 
thing imputed ; ſometimes it has only an aceuſative 
of the thing, as in Milton z and ſometimes the perſon 
without the thing, or the thing without the perſon. 
The fathers, when they were wpbraided <vith that defect, com- 
forted themſelves with the meditation of God's moſt gracious na- 
ture, who did not therefore the leſs accept of their hearty attection. 


Hooter. 
It ſeomꝰ' d in me 
Nut as an honour ſnatch'd with boiſt'rous hand, 
And | had many living to wpbraid 
— gain of it by their alliflances, 
Which daily grew to quarrel, Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
It you refals your aid, yet do not 1 
Upbraid vs with our diſtreſs, Sha „ Coriolanus, 
Vain man! how long wilt thou thy God wplraid ? 
Aad, like the tvaring of a furious wind, 


Sandys: 


with it, Wg becauſe you need not write, you will 101. you 


equals when raiſed : for it doth upbraid unte chem thay . delt 
tunes, and e at them. 
the 


or upbrajd ta them thoſe ſmall remains of antient pi use 
— — of ſome ages has ſcarce left, Pty »-Which the 


Addiſen. | 5 To bring reproach upon; to ſhew faults by beiagin 


Hooker, ] 6, To treat with contempt. 


Uenra'tDer. . /. [from upbraid.) One that te. 
Uy.BRA1DINGLY. adv. By way of reproach, 


To UrBra'y. v. a. [A word formed from upbraid by 


| 1 
Sidney. 1 3 8 
Shakeſpeare, | 20. It is added to verbs implying ſome accumulation, U'ecasr. 2. / A term of bowling; a throw; a caſt 


If we could number up thoſe prodigious ſwarms that ſettled in | q-, 17,6 A'THER, v. a. [Ab and gather.) To contract. 


]Urna'np. adj. [vp and hand.] Lifted by the hand. 


Urnz'LD, pret. and part. pafl. of »phold, Maintain 


1 1 
* e Paradiſe Left. | 


UPH 
How cunningly the ſorcereſs diſplays © 


Her own tranſgreſſions, to ypbraid me mine, 
"Tis a general complaint againſt you, and 1 muſt 


Dgdn. 


ou may the world of more defects ; 
That ber works by — are — * 
That the did never at her own expence 
A palace rear. 8 "Black 
To object as matter of reproach : with 7 before 
on. | 
Thoſe that have been bred together, are more 


own for. 


Any of theſe, without regarding the pains of churchme; Bacon. 


May they not juſtly to- our climes Wrote, 
Shortneſs of night, and penury of ſha Pri- 
To urge with reproach. ; 

7 


I have too long horn ITO EY 
Your blunt wpbraidings, and your bitter ſcoffs, & 
He that knowingly commits an ill, has the upbraidings of big — 


the reproacher. 
Ev'ry hour 
He aſhes into one groſs crime or other; 
His knights grow riotous, and he himſelf apbraids us | 
On ev'ry trifle, Shakeſpeare's King Ley 
If any lack wiſdom, let him aſk of God that giveth liberally md 
upbraideth nat. N Jane i, 
Be aſhamed of n ſpeeches before friends : and after 5 
haſt given, upbraid not. Ecclus. xi, 22, 


a ſtate of compariſon, | | 
Ah, my ſon, how evil fits it me to have ſuch a ſon! and hoy 


much doth thy kindneſs wpbraid my wickednels ! dung. 


The counſel which J cannot take, 
Inftead of healing, but upbraids my weakneſs; 
Not in uſe. 

There alſo was that mighty monarch laid, 
Low under all, yet above all in pride z 

That name of native fire did foul ad, 
And would, as Ammon's ſon, be magnify d. 


Adio, 


Spenſer, 
proaches, 


The time was when men would learn and ſtudy good thingy, not 
envy thuſe that had them. Then men were had in price for learn. 
ing; now letters only make men vile, He is upbraidingly called 
poet, as if it were a contemptible nick-name. Ben Jopſ.n, 


Spenſer, for the ſake of a rhyming termination.] Ty 
That knights and knighthood doſt with ſhame upbray, 
And ſhew'ſt th' enſample of thy childiſh might, _ 
With ſilly, weak, old women thus to fight. Spenſer, 


UrBRO'UGHT. part. pal, of bring. Educated ; nut- 


tured, 
| Divinely wrought, - 
And of the brood of angels, heav'nly born, 
And with the crew of bleſſed ſaints upbrought, 
Each of which did her with her gifts adorn. 


| Spenſer, 


. | ; Rogers's Sermons. | U . Participle from To ca up. The verb To 
» it and as we pronounce the latter ſyllable | 19+ Ur with, A phraſe that ſignifies the act of raiſing e e ods. 5 


upcaſt is not in uſe.] Thrown upwards. 
: | Beafts with wptaſt eyes forſake their ſhade, 
And gaze, as if I were to be obey'd. Dryden. 


Old Saturn here, with «pcaft eyes, 
Beheld his abdicated ſkies. Addiſon. 


Was there ever man had ſuch luck ? when 1 kiſſed the jack, 
upon an wpcaft to be hit away! Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 


' 
5 
* 


| Spenſer, 


Himſelf he cloſe vpgather'd more and more 
Into his den, that his deceitful train, 
By his there Being might not be bewraid, 
Ne any noiſe, ne any queſtion made. | 


The upband ledge 1s uſed by underworkmen, when the work iv 
nat of the largeſt, yet requires help to batter. They uſe it with 
both their hands betore them, and ſeldom lift their hammer higher 
than their head. Moxon's Mechanical 7 

z 
ſuſtained, 
He who reigns . 
Monarch in heav'n, till then, as one ſecure, 
Sat on his throne, wpbe/d by old repute. : Mutu. 
Uzn1'LL. adj. [up and hill.] Difficult ; like the la- 
bour of climbing an hill. 

What an «phil/ labour muſt it be to a learner, who has thoſe firſt 
rudiments to maſter at twenty years of age, which others are taught 
at ten. 

Vet, as immortal, in our wphi/l chace | 
We preſs coy fortune with unſlacken'd pace. Youngs 


To Ur OA RD. v. 4. [up and hoard.) To treaſure ; i 


ſtore ; to accumulate in private places. 
Heaps of huge words »phoarded hideouſly | 
With horiid ſound, though having little ſenſe, 
They think to be chief praiſe of poetry 
And thereby wanting due intelligence, 
Have marr'd the face of 8 poeſie, b 
And made a monſter of their fantaſie. Spenſer . 
If thou haſt wphoarded in thy life 
Extorted treaſure in the womb of earth, | 
Speak of it. Shgkgpeert- 


To Urno'LD. v. a. preter. upheld ; part. paſl. wphell, 
and »upholden. [up and hold. 
1. To lift on high, 
The mournful train with groans, and hands upbeld, 
Beſought his pity. = ; 
2. To ſupport ; to ſuſtain ; to keep from falling. 
While life upholds this arm, : 
This arm be, the houſe of Lancaſter. Sh ver 
This great man found no means to continue and wpbe.d his 
purchaſed greatneſs, but by rejecting the Engliſh law, aud m—_— 
in lieu thereof, the barbarous cuſtoms of the Iriſh, Davies F = 
Poetry and painting were upheld by the * 41 Dafiſey- 


3. To keep from declenſion. | TR 
There is due from the judge to the advocate ſome ye 
tion, where cauſes are fair pleaded z for that up in the 7 
the reputation of his counſel, and beats down in him the —_ 
his cauſe, N : rate 7 
Never was a time, when the interpoſition of the mag 11 the 
more neceſſary, to ſecure the honour of religion, and 5 iu l 
authority of thoſe great principles, by which his own auer, 
deft | Aua dug. 


4. To ſupport in any ſtate of liſe. 


Addrely'4 het early Reps to Cynthia's fans, 


Dryden | 


Thus vent the vile diſteryer of thy miud ? 


Many younger brothers have neither lands nor means * to 
| bene. | % * 


UPO 


inue ; to keep from defeat. 
3 22 — Fank not _—_— 


' t were contented to ap bold oppoſition againſt biſhops, not 
dent greagar hurt to the courſe of their whole — a 
H 


8. To keep from being loſt, 
; Faulconbridge, 
In ſpite of ſpite, alone upholds the day. 
4, To continue without failing. 
A deaf perſon, by obſerving the motions of another man's mouth, 
knows what he ſays, and upholds a current communication of diſ- 
courſe with him. l 
To continue in being. 
As Nebuchodnoſor liveth, who hath ſent thee for the upholding 
of every living thing. | Judith, xi. 7, 
A due proportion is held betwixt the parts, as well in the natu- 


ral body of man, as the body politick of the ſtate, for the uphulding 
of the whole, 


| Hakewill. 
Urno'LDER, 1. . [from pb. 
1. A ſupporter. 
Suppoſe then Atlas ne'er ſo wiſe: 
Yet when the weight of kingdoms lies 
'Too long upon his ſingle ſhoulders, 3 5 
Sink down he muſt, or find upbolders. Swift. 


2. A ſuſtainer in being. 
The knowledge thereof is ſo many manuductions to the know- 
tedge and admiration of the infinite wiſdom of the creator and up- 
bolder of them. | | Hale. 
3. An undertaker; one who provides for funerals. 
The company of upbolders have a right upon the bodies of the 


ſubjects. i Arbutbnot. 
| Where the braſs knocker wrapt in flannel band 


Forbids the thunder of the footman's hand; 
Th' vpbelder, rueful harbinger of death, 
Waits with impatience for the dying breath, Gay. 
Urno'LSTERER. #. /. [a corruption of wpholder.] 
One who furniſhes houſes; one who fits up apart- 
ments with beds and furniture, | 


If a corner of the hanging wants a ſingle nail, ſend for the up- 


bolſterer. Swift. 
Mere wax as yet, you faſhion him with eaſe, 
Your barber, cook, uphoſRerer, | Pope. 
U'eLanD. 2. /. Lab and land.] Ars 
Men at firſt, after the flood, lived in che lands and ſides of the 
mountains, and by degrees ſunk into the plains, Burnet, 
UreLAanD. adj. a 


1. Higher in ſituation. 


Thoſe in Cornwall do no more by nature than others elſewhere 
by choice, conceive themſelves an eſtranged ſociety from the upland 
dwellers, and carry an emulation againſt them. 

Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
Sometimes with ſecure delight + 
The upland hamlets will invite. Milton. 


2. Rude; ſavage. This is the meaning in Chapman; 
probably becauſetheuplanders, having leſs commerce, 
were leſs civilized. | 


And long'd to ſee this heap of fortitade, 
That ſo illiterate was, and upland rude, 
That lawes divine nor humane he had learn'd. 
UeLa'nDisH. adj. [from upland.) Mountainous ; in- 
habiting mountains, | x 
Lion-like, 1 and mere wild, | 
Slave to his pride; and all his nerves being naturally compil'd 


Chapman, 


Of eminent ſtrength 3 Ralks out and preys upon a filly ſheep. | 


; Chapman's Iliads. 
To UeLa'y. v. a. [up and lay.] To hoard; to lay up. 
We are but ſarmery of ourſelves ; yet may, 
If we can ſtock ourſelves and thrive, play 
Much, much good treaſure for the great rent-day. Donne. 
To UrL1'eT, v. a. [ap and lift.) To raiſe aloft, 
Mechanick ſlaves, 
With greaſy aprons, rules and hammers, ſhall 
Vit us to the view. Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra. 
The baniſh'd Bolingbroke repeals himſelf, 
And, with vplifted arms, is fate arriv'd | 
At Ravenſpurg. Shakeſpeare's Richard 11. 
Together both, with next t' almighty arm 
Uplifted imminent, one ſtroke they aim' d. Milton. 
Satan talking to.his neareſt mate, | 
With head uplift above the wave, and eyes 
That ſparkling blaz'd. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
When by juſt vengeance guilty mortals periſh, 
The gods behold their puniſhment with pleaſure, 
And lay th' uplifted thunder-bolt aſide. 
Songs, ſonnets, epigrams, the winds uplift, 
And whiſk them back to Evans, Young, and Swift. 
Ur usr. adj. [an irregular. 
up.) Higheſt ; topmoſt. 
Away! ye ſkum, 
That ſtill riſe me when the nation boils ; 
That have but juſt enough of ſenſe to know 
: The maſter's voice, when rated to depart. 
Uyo'n, prep. [up and on.] 
1. Not under; noting being on the top. 
As I did ſtand my watch wpor the hill, 
I look'd toward Birnam; and anon methought 
The wood began to move. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
2. Not within ; being on the outſide. 
Blood that is won the altar, Bible. 
3. Thrown over the body, as clothes. 
| have ſeen her riſe from her bed, throw her night-gown «pon 
her. : Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
4. By way of imprecation or inſliction. 
Hard..hearted Clifford] take me from the world; 
My foul to heav'n, my blood xpur your heads. Shakeſpeare. 
No man, who had a mind to do wrong, would be awed from do- 
Ing it by a law that js always to be a ſword in a ſcabbard, and muſt 
dever be pleaded againſt him, or executed upon him. Kettlexworth. 
5. It expreſſes obteſtation, or proteſtation, 
How ? that I ſhould murder her? 
en the love, and truth, and vows, which I 
Have made to thy command -l, her !-her blood! 
6. It is uſed to expreſs any hardſhip or miſchief. 
If we would neither impoſe upon ourſelves, nor others, we muſt 
lay afide that fallacious method of cenſuring by the lump. Burnet. 
That is not a fault inſeparable from ſuits, but is the fin of the 
managers: it lies not naturally upon the thing, but only «pon the 
contingent circumſtances and manner of doing. Kettlewworth, 
7. In conſequence of. Now little in uſe. 
Let me not find you before me again upon any complaint what- 
ſoever, Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſure. 
Then the princes of Germany had but a dull fear of the great- 
nels of Spain, upon a general apprehenſion of the ambitious deſigns 
ot 50 Fo ri Bacon. 
Iich it may not be concluded, leſt ſecond cogitations, 
there Mould 8 to alter. ee - Bacon, 
'Thele ſorces took hold of divers; in ſome diſcontent, in 
ſome upon ambition, in ſome «pon levity and defire of change, and 
{ome few upon conſcience and belief, but in moſt upon aps ng © 
0 


and in divers out of dependance upon ſome of the better ſort, w 
did in ſecret favour theſe brults. Bacon. 


Pepe. 
ſuperlative formed from 


Dryden. 


Shak. 


He made a great difference between people that did rebel upon 
wanteune e, and chem that did rebel pen want. 


Bacon. 


to be yoked with 4. 


Holder. | 


Addiſon's Cato. 


a Pon pity they were taken away, upon Ignorance * on 
| Promiſes can be of no force, unleſs they be believed to be — 
2 and unleſs that duty propoſed to be inforced by them, be ac- 
owledged to be part of that condition, pon performance of which 
ole promiſes do, and upon the negle& of which thoſe promiſes 
ſhall not belong to any, | Hammond. 
The king had no kindneſs for him upon an old account, as re- 
membering the part he had acted againſt the earl of Strafford. 
80 Clarendon. 
Though fin offers itſelf in never ſo pleaſing and alluring a dreſs 
at firſt, 2 the remorſe and inward regrets of the 1oul, upon the 
commiſſion of it, infinitely overbalance thoſe faint and tranſient 
gratiſications. South's Sermons. 
The common corruption of human nature, upon the bare ſtock of 


Its original depravation, does not uſually proceed ſo far, South's Serm, 
When we make judgments upon general preſumptions, they are 
made rather from the temper of our own ſpirit, than from reaſon. 


; Burnet. 
Tis not the thing that is done, but the intention in Sing l. 
that makes good or evil, There i a great difference betwixt what 
we do upon force, and what upon inclination, 


L'Eſtrange. 
The determinatlon of the will i fi i= 
reQion of that guide. ee e 


There broke out an irreparable quarrel between their 


ke 0 arents ; 

the one valuing himſelf too much upon his birth, and the other pon 

his W Spefator, 
e deſi 


Th gn was diſcovered by a perſon, as much noted for his 
Kill in gaming, as in politicks, upon the baſe, 
getting money by wagers. 
8, In immediate conſequence of, 
Waller ſhould not make advanta 
the way open to him to march into the weſt. 
A louder kind of found was | 


produced by the impetuous erup- 
tions of the halituous flames of the . us a live 
coal thereon, 


Boyle. 
So far from taking little advantages againſt-us for every failing, 
that he is willing to pardon our moſt wilful miſcarriages, upon 
our repentance and amendment. T W 
Upon leſſening intereſt to four per cent. you fall the price of your 
native commodities, or leſſen your trade. Locke, 
The mind, wpon the ſuggeſtion of any new notion, runs imme- 
diately after ſimiles to ms it the clearer, Locke, 
If, upon the peruſal of ſuch writings, he does not find himſelf 
delighted ; or if, wpon reading the admired paſſages in ſuch au- 
thors, he finds a coldneſs and indifference in his thoughts, he 
ought to conclude, that he wants the faculty of diſcovering them. 


; Spectator. 
This advantage we loſt upon the invention of fire- arms. Addiſon, 
9. In a ſtate of view, | 


Is it upon record? or elſe reported 
Succeſſively, from age to age? Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
The next heroes we meet with upon record were Romulus and 


Numa, Temple. 


The atheiſts taken notice of among the antients are left branded 
upon the records of hiſtory, | Locke, 
10. Suppoſing a thing granted, | 
If you ſay neceſſity is the mother of arts and inventions, and 
there was no neceſſity before, and therefore theſe things were 
ſlowly invented, this is a good anſwer upon our ſuppoſition. 


; . Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
11. Relating to a ſubject. 


Ambitious Conſtance would not ceaſe, 
Till ſhe had kindled France, and all the world, 
Upon the right and party of her ſon. Shakeſþ. King Jobn. 
Yet when we can intreat an hour to ſerve, 
Would ſpend it in ſome words pen that buſineſs, 
If you would grant the time, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
Upon this, I remember a ſtrain of refined civility, that when 
any woman went to ſee another of equal birth, ſhe worked at her 
own work in the other's houſe, Temple. 
12. With reſpect to. 
The king's ſervants, who were ſent for, were examined * all 
queſtions propoſed to them. | ryden. 
13. In conſideration of, 
U 


the whole matter, and human! aking, I doubt there 
was 1 ſomewhere. ; e Dryden 


mercenary end of 
Swift, 


Clarendon, 


petition of the ſame epithets which we find in Homer. Pope, 
14. In 3 particular day. 

Conſtantia he looked upon as given away to his rival, upon the 

day on which their marriage was to be ſolemulzed. ſon. 


15. Noting reliance or truſt, | 
We now may boldly ſpend upon the hope 

Of what is to come in. Shake 22 Henry IV. 

God commands us, by our dependance pen his truth and his 
holy word, to believe a fact that we do not underſtand 1 and this is 


no more than what we do every day in the works of nature, pon 
the credit of men of learning. Swift. 


16, Near to: noting ſituation. | 
The enemy lodged themſelves at Aldermaſton, and thoſe from 


Newberry and Reading, in two other villages upon the river Ken- 
net, over which he was to paſs, Clarendon, 


The Lucqueſe plead preſcription for hunting in one of the 
duke's foreſts, that lies pen their frontiers. Addiſon. 
17. In the ſtate of, 
They were entertained with the greateſt magnificence that 
could be, upen no greater warning. Bacon. 
18. On occaſion of. 
The earl of Cleveland, a man of ſignal courage, and an ex- 
cellent officer upon any bold enterprize, advanced. Clarendon, 
19. Noting aſſumption : as, he takes ſtate on him; 
he took an office vpon him. | 
Since he acts as his ſervant, he takes his judicial determina- 
tion upon himſelf, as if it were his on. Kettlewertb, 
20. Noting the time when an event came to paſs, It 
is ſeldom applied to any denomination of time longer 
than a day. 
In the twelfth month, en the thirteenth day. 
21. Noting ſecurity. 
We have borrowed money for the king's tribute, and that upon 


Eſber. 


our lands and pen our vineyards, Nebemiab. 
22. Noting attack. 
The Philiſtines be upon thee, Sampſon. Judges. 


23. On pain of. 

To ſuch a ridiculous degree of truſting her ſhe had brought 
him, that ſhe cauſed him ſend us word, that upon our lives we 
ſhould do whatſoever ſhe commanded us. Sidney. 
24. At the time of; on occaſion of, | 

Impartially examine the merits and conduct of the preſbyte- 
rians upon theſe two great events, and the pretenſions to favout 
which they challenge upon them. Swift, 
25. By inference from. 2 

Without it, all diſcourſes of government and obedience, ufor 
his principles, would be to no purpoſe, Lecke. 
26, Noting attention. 

He preſently loſt the ſight of what he was upon 
filled with diſorder and confuſion. 

27. Noting particular pace. 
Provide ourſelves of the virtuoſo's ſaddle, which will be ſure to 


3 his mind was 
Locke. 


amble, when the world is upon the hardeſt trot, Dryden. 
28, Exactly; according to. 
In goodly form comes on the enemy; 
And by the ground they hide, I judge the number 
Upon or near the rate of thirty thouſand, Shakeſpeare. 


| 


ge upon that enterprize, to find | 


ry 
Upon the whole, it will be neceſſary to avoid that perpetual re- 


UPR 


29, By; noting the means of ſupport, Y 
9 Udon a de ines hen of theſe Wes, the ſhel are affixed 
to the ſurfaces of them in ſuch a manner, as bodies lying on the 
ſea-ſhores pe which they live. NM oodevard. 

30. Upon is, in many of its ſignifications, now con- 

tracted into on, eſpecially in poetry. See On. The 
meaning of this particle is very multifarious for it 
is applied both to place, which ſeems ite original 
ſignification; to time, which ſeems its ſecondary 
meaning; and to intellectual or corporeal opera- 
tions. It always retains an intimation, more or leſs 
obſcure, of - ſome /ib/tratzzm, ſomething precedent, 
or ſome ſubject. It is not eaſy to reduce it to any 
general idea. | 

UR. adj. [a comparative from .] 

1. Superiour in place; higher, 

Give the forehead a majeſtick grace, the mouth ſmiling z which 
you ſhall do by making a thin upper lip, and ſhadowing the mouth 
line a little at the corners, Peacbam . 

3 Our knight did bear no leſs a pack | 

Of his own buttocks on his back 
Which now had almoſt got the upper | 
Hand of his head for want of crupper. Hudibrar. 
The underſtanding was then clear, and the ſoul's upper region 
lofty and ſerene, free from the vapours of the inferior uffections. 

South's Sermons» 

| With ſpeed to-night repair; 

For not the gods nor angry Jove will bear 


Thy lawleſs wand'ring walks in upper air. Dryden. 
Pow as the dark infernal waters lie «v3» 

From the bright regions of the cheerful ſky, : 

So far the proud aſcending rocks invade * 

Heav'n's upper realms, and caſt a dreadful ſhade, Addiſon. 


2. Higher in power or dignity. | 
The like corrupt and unreaſonable cuſtom prevailed far, and 
t the per hand of right reaſon with the greateſt part, Hookers 
Urs RMOST, adj, { ſuperlative from upper. ] 
1. Higheſt in place. 
The waters, called the waters above the heavens, are but the 
clouds, and waters engendered in the wppermeſf air, Raleigh. 
In all things follow nature, not painting clouds in the bottom of 
your piece, and waters in the uppermoſt parts. Dryden. 
2. Higheſt in power or authority, 
The lower powers are gotten uppermoſt, and we ſee, like men on 
our heads, as Plato obſerved of old, that on the right hand, which 
is indeed on our left. Glanvilles 
"Tis all one to the common people who 's uppermeſ, L Eftrange. 
This ſpecies of diſcretion will carry a man fafe through all 
parties, ſo far, that whatever faction happens to be uppermoſt, his 
claim is allowed for a ſhare. Swifte 
3. Predominant ; moſt powerful. 
As in perfumes compos'd with art and coſt, 
"Tis hard to ſay what ſcent is uppermeſt 
Nor this part muſk or civet can we call, 
Or amber, but a rich reſult of all; 
So ſhe was all a ſweet. : Dryden. 
Urrisn. adj, [from wp.) Proud; arrogant. A low 
word. 8 


To Ur RA“1sE. v. a. [up and raiſe.] To raiſe up; to 
exalt. : * d 
This would interrupt his joy 
In our confuſion, and our joy wpraiſe | 

In his diſturbance. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 

To UrR%s'AR. v. a. [up and rrar.] To rear on high. 

Heaven- born charity |! of bleflings hed z | ; 
Bid meagre want rear her lickly head. | Gaye 


UeR1GHT. adj, [up and right. This word, with its 
derivatives, is in proſe accented on the firſt ſyllable ; 


but in poetry ſeems to be accented indifferently on 
the firſt or ſecond. ] | 


1. Straight up; perpendicularly erect. os 
Lerab Gown his hair J look |! look ! it ſands upright. Shok, 
They are uprigbt as the palm-tree, eremiah, x. 
In the morning, taking of ſomewhat of eaſy digeſtion, as milk, 
furthers nouriſhment : but this ſhould be done fitting uprigbt, that 
the milk may paſs more ſpeedily to the ſtomach. Bacon's Nat, Hiſt, 
A tree, at firſt ſetting, ſhould not be ſhaken ; and therefore put 
two little forks about the bottom of your trees, to keep them up- 
rights 4 \ Baton's Natural Hiſto y. 
Circe, the daughter of the ſun ; whoſe charms : 
Whogver taſted, loſt his uprigbt ſhape, 


And downward fell into a grov'ling ſwine, Milton. 
0 Forthwith upright he rears from off the pool i 
His mitzhty ſtature. Milton 's Paradiſe Lꝗſ. 
2. Erected; pricked up. 


All have their ears upright, waiting when the watchword ſhall 


come, that they ſhould all ariſe unto rebellion, Spenſer. 
Stood Theodore ſurpriz'd in deadly fright, : 
With chatt'ring teeth, and briſtling hair uprights Dtydrn. 
3. Honeſt ; not declining from the right, 
n nearneſs ſhould not partlallze 
Th' unſtooping firmneſs of my upright ſoul. Shakeſpeare. 
. low haſt thou fa ill'd Ypea 
Thy malice into thouſands, once upright 
And faithful, now prov'd falſe ! Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
The moſt upright of mortal men was he; # 
The moſt ſincere and holy woman ſhe, Dryden. 
U'rriGHT. n/. | 


Elevation ; orthography, 


1 
You have the orthography, or «pright) of this ground-plat, and 
the explanation thereof, with a ſcale of feet and inches. 


Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes, 
U'pr1GHTLY. adv. [from upright.) X 


| 1. Perpendicularly to the horizon. 


2, Honeſtly ; without deviation from the right. 
Men by nature apter to rage than deceit; not greatly ambl- 
tious, more than to be well and wprightly dealt with. Siduey. 
Princes in judgment, and their delegate judges, muſt judge the 
cauſes of all perſons wprightly and impartially, without any per- 
ſonal conſideration. Taylor. 


To live uprightly then is ſure the beſt, 
To ſave ourſelves, and not to damn the rot, Dryden, 


U'priGHTNEsSS. 1. /. [from wpright.] 


1. Perpendicular erection. This was anciently accented 
on the ſecond, | | 
So the fair tree, which ſtill preſerves 
Her fruit and ſtate while no wind blows, 
In ſtorms from that «prightneſs ſwerves, 
And the glad earth about her ſtrows 
Wich treature from her yielding boughs. aller. 
2. Honeſty; integrity. 
The hypocrite bends his principles and practice to the faſhion of 
a corrupt world; but the truly upright man is inflexible in his 
eprightneſs, and unalterable in his purpoſe, trrbury. 
To Ur AIs E. v. u. [up and riſe. ] 
1. To riſe from decumbiture. 
Early, before the morn with crimſon ray 
The windows of bright heaven opened had, 
Through which into the world the dawning day 


Might look, that maketh every creature glad, 
Uproſe Sir Guyon. 


Thou knoweſt my RF "hs and mine upriſing, Pf xxxix, 
3 Vn. 


UPS 


Uproſe the virgin with the morning light, 


URG 


To UrsT4A'y, v. a. [up and 


Obegient to the viſion of the night, Pope. a 
a. To riſe from below the horizon, __— Them ſhe upfays 
; 16 roſe the ſun, Cowley, Gently with myrtle band i mindleſs the while 
3. To riſe with acelivity. 


Was that the king that ſpurr'd his horſe ſo hard _ 
Againſt the ſteep upriſing of the hill ? : Sbaleſpeare 
Urte. % Appearance above the horizon. 
Did ever raven fing fo like a lark, 
That gives ſweet tidings of the ſun's wpriſe P 
UPROAR. . / [oproer, D 


ance ; contuſion. | 
The Jews, which believed not, ſet all the city on an uproars 


Atty, xvii. 5. 


It were well if his holineſs had not ſet the world in an wproar, 
by nouriſhing of war, ng. 
He levied forces in a difordered uproar, albeit the treaſon reſted 
in him and ſome other his complices, Haynvard, 
The uproar was ſo loud, that the accuſation itſelf could not be 
heard, Holiday. 
Others, with vaſt Typhwan rage more fell, 
Rend up both rocks and hills, and ride the air 


In whirlwind+ hell ſcarce holds the wild uproar. Milton, 
Horror thus prevail'd, 
And wild uproar / ah, who at length will end 
"This long pernicious fray ? | Philips, 
The impiety of this ſentiment ſet the audience in an wprour 3 


and made Socrates, though an intimate friend of the poet, go out 
of the theatre with indignation, Add'ſon. 
To Urro'aR. v. a. [from the noun.] To throw into 
confuſion, Not in uſe, 
Had I power, I ſhould 
Pour the ſweet milk of concord into hell, 
Uproar the univerſal peace, confound 
All unity on eaith, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
To Ur Kor. v. a, [up and root.] To tear up by the 
root, 
Orpheus could lead the ſavage race, 
And trees uprooted left their place, 
Sequacious of the lyre ; 
Bur bright Cecilia rais'd the wonder higher z 
When to her organ vocal breath was giv'ny 
An angel heard, 
And ftraight appear'd, 
Miſtaking earth tor heav'n, Dryden. 
7 Ur Roe. v. 4. [up and rege. To waken from 
ſleep ; to excite to action. 
wy Thou art wprous'd by ſome diſtemperature, Shakeſpeare. 
U'rsnort. . / I and fot.) Concluſion ; end; laſt 
amount ; final event, 
With this he kindleth his ambitions ſpighte 
'To like defire and praiſe of noble fame, | 
The only bet whereto he doth aim, Hubbard's Tale. 
I cannot purtue with any ſafety this ſport to the bt. Shak, 
In this but, purpoſes miſtook 
Fa'l on th' inventors heads, Shakeſpeare's Hamlet, 

Every leading demonſtration to the main % t of all, which is 

the proportion betwixt the ſphere and cylinder, is a pledge of the 
Wit and reaſon of that mathematician, A fore. 

Upon the bot, afflicklons are but the methods of a merciful 
providence, to force us upon the only means of ſetting matters 
right, | » J. Efirange. 

Hera le an end of the matter, ſays the prophet 1 here is the 

et and relvlt of all ; here Rinks both the prophecies of 
aniel and St. John, Burnet's Theovy of the Farth, 
Lot 's now make an end of matters peaceably, as we ſhalt quickly 
come to the wp/bor of our attair, Arbutbnot. 
At the Ne alter a life of perpetual application, to reſſect that 
have been doing nothing tor yourſelr, and that the ſame or 
leſs Induſtry might have gained you. a friendſhip that can never 
deceive or endy a glory, A 4 though not to be had till atter 
death, yet ſhall be felt and enjoyed to eternity, _ Pope. 
U'rs1Ds dotvn, [an adverbial form of ſpeech.] 
1. With the lower part above the higher. 

In the day-time they ih in their boats, which they draw unto 
the land at night and, turning them hide dete, fleep under 
them. ; : Heylin. 

2. In confuſion ; in complete diſorder, 
In his lap a maſs of coin he told, 
And turned % daxon, to feed his eye 
And covetous Jefire with his huge treature, Spenſer. 

The flood did not ſo turn u½ Ade dosen the tixe of the earth, as 
thereby It was made pait knowledge, atter the waters were decreal- 
ed. Rateigh's Hiſtory of the World. 

The ſevere nations of Chriſtlanity turned all this wp/ide deten, 
Alling all with ſurpriae and amazement, They ame upon the 
world like light darting full upon the face of @ man aſleep, who 
had a nilnd not to be diſturbed, | ' South, 


UrsyrinG, . % [up and ing.] This word ſeems 
to ſignity upſtart 3 a man ſuddenly exalted. Not uſed. 
The king doth wake to-night, and takes his rouſe ; 
| Keeps wallel, and the (wagy'ring „ring reels, Shakeſpeare, 
To Ursra'nn, wn, [wp and and.) To be erected. 
Sea-calves unwonteq to freſh rivers fly 3 
"The water ſnakes with ſeales wpflanding die. 
To Upsra'kt, v. . % ane 
P luddenly. 


U 


Nav. 
art.] To ſpring up 


He arte brave 
Out of the well, wherein he drenched lay, 
A eagle trot out of the ocean wave. 
Thus having (poke, he fat z thus anſwer'd then, 
CU Arr ting rom his throne, the king of men, | 
His broalt with tary LIN, Dryden, 


Urirant. #./. [vp and fart.) One ſuddenly raiſed 
to wealth, power, or honour ; what ſudenly riſes and 
appears, | 
wo hundred In a place will be enough for the ſafeguard of 
that county, and keeping under all ſudden parts, that (hall 
ſeck to trouble the peace thereof, Spenjer's Irdand. 
My rights and royalties 
Pluckt from my ams pertorce, and given away 
To apart unthiiits, Shaleſdeares 
Ufos have two firange properties z the one, that they 
yield th delicious a meat 3 the other, that they come up fo haſtily, 
ven In a vight, and yet they are unſuwn and therefore fuch as 
ae arte in tate, they call in reproach muſhrooms, 
Bacon's Natwal Hiftory, 
The king did not nepleck Leland, the toil where thete muth- 
rooms and et weeds, that fpring up ig a night, did chiefly 


Spenſer, 


protþer, Bacon, 
A place of Wifh 
In the puwiliens of heaven, and therein plac'd | 
A race of «part creatures to ſupply 
Perhaps ow vacant wem. Aten Paradiſe Loft. 
Inadinate defires, 
And Hart paſſions, catch the government 
From realon, Milten't Paradiſe Loft. 
R Mins ure, when they come once to be preferred, forget their 
athers, LN . 


Trade, he fald, carried from us the commodities of our country, 
avi made a pare of e ar tich at men of the moſt antient fa. 


Shakeſpeare. 
utch. 'I'his word likewiſe 
is accented. on the firſt ſyllable in proſe; in verſe, 
indifferently on either.] Tumult; buſtle ; diſturb. 


Herſelf, though faireſt unſupported flow'r. 


ſwarm. Out of uſe, | 
Yau 've taken up the ſubjects of my father, 
And both againſt the voice of heav'n and him 
Have here «pſevarm'd them. 
To Urr Ak E. v. a. [up 
hands. 
He hearken'd to his reaſon, and the child 
Uptaking, to the palmer gave to bear. 
To UrrTr RAIN. v. a. 
to educate. Not uſed. 
King Lear in happy peace long reign'd, 


But had no iſſue male him to ſucceed 


In all that ſeemed fit for kingly ſeed. 


furrow, 
So ſcented the grim feature, and »pturn'd 


U'rwarD. 2. / The top. Out of uſe. 
From the extremeſt upward of thy head 

To the deſcent and duſt below thy foot, 

A moſt toad- ſpotted traitor, 


U'pwakD, F adv, [up and peand.] 


U'PpwarDSs. 


I thought | 

To ſmooth your paſſage, and to ſoften death : 
For I would have you, when you wptvard move, 
Speak kindly of me to our friends above. 

In ſheets of rain the ſky deſcends, 
And ocean ſwell'd with waters »ptwards tends z 
One rifing, falling one, the heav'ns and ſea 
Meet at their confines, in the middle way. 


which is to leap twenty yards 
he is theretore tree, becauſe he ha 


2. Towards heaven and God. 


Looking inward, we are ſtricken dumb; looking 
ſpeak and prevail, 


3. With reſpe& to the higher part. 


Dagon, ſea-monſter | upward man, 
And downward fiſh. 


number, 


take away ſuſpicion, 
I have been your wife in this obedience 


Upward of twenty years j and have been bleſt 
With many children by you. 


5. Towards the ſource. 
Be Homer's works your ſtudy ; 


And trace the mules md to their ſpring. 


abind.] To convolve. 
As ſhe lay upon the dirty ground, 
Her huge long tail her den all overſpreud, 
Yet was in knots and many boughts upwournd. 


tiouſneſs, 
tion is conſiſtent with religion, 


ſuch tineture of urbanity, good humour falters. 


the Roman ſatire. 


1. A hedge-h 


All exerciſe on thee, Shake 
A thouſand fiends, a thouſand hiſſing ſnakes, 

Ten thouſand ſwelling toads, as many urchins, 

Would make ſuch fearful and worry cries, 

As any mortal body, hearing it, 

Would (traight fall mad. 


in the common hedge-hogy or uren. 
2. A name of ſlight anger to a child. 


s 


"Tis Chloe's eye, and cheek, and lip, and breait: 
Friend Howard's genius Ancied all the reſt. 


Urs. . / PraQtice ; uſe ; habit. 


ment of that cauſe? 


till he was brought to juſtice, 
U"RkTER. #n. % l(denrde; wretere, Fr. 


urine from the kidnies to the bladder, 
The kidnies and wreters ſerve for expurgation, / 


of the urine, 
Caruncles are looſe fleſh arifing in the urethra. 
Je Und. v. a, [wrgeo, Latin.] 


on my tpeed, 
for his horſe's breed. 


men moſt powerfully to forſake their fins. 
2. To provoke ; to exaſperate. 


Urge not my father's anger, Eglamour, 
Rut think upon my grief, 


3. To follow cloſe, fo as to impel. 


milies, Adijon's Fradeidere 


Hen wrges heit, like wave impelling wave, 


Urchine hat for that vaſt of night that on may work, 
7 


cares 


The heathens had but uncertain apprehenſions of what »rge: 
Ti 


fray.) To ſuſtain ; to 


Milten. 
0 Urswa RM. v. a, [up and arm.] To raiſe in a 


Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
and tale.] To take into the 


Spenſer. 
up and train.] To bring up; 


But three fair daughters, which were well uptrain'd 


. 
To Urru'RNM. v. 4. [up and furn.] To throw up; to 


His noſtrils wide into the murky air. Milton. 
Beyond all marks, with many a giddy round 
Down ruſhing, it upturns a hill of ground. g Pope. 
UrWaRAD. adj. [up, and pe and, Saxon.) Directed to a 
higher part. 
' Spread upon a lake, with upward eye, 
A plump of fowl behold their foe on high. Dryden, 
The angel ſaidz 
With uptoard ſpeed his agile wings he ſpread. Prior. 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 


1. Towards a higher place: oppoſed to downward. 


Dryden. 


Dryden, 


A man on a cliff is at liberty to leap twenty yards downwards 
into the ſea, not becauſe he has power to do the contrary action, 
ae for that he cannot do; but 

$a power to leap, or not to leap. 


ockes 


upward, we 


er. 


Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
4. More than; with tendency to a higher or greater 


Their counſel muſt ſeem very unſeaſonable, who adviſe men now 
to ſuſpect that, wherewith the world hath had, by their own ac- 
count, twelve hundied years acquaintance and upwards, e to 

00kers 


Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


Thence form your judgment, thence your notions bring, 


Pope. 


To Urwi'x p. v. a. pret. and paſſ. upwound. [up and 


S re 
UrnAniTY. . / [urbanits, Fr. urbanitas, Lat. Gi. 
vility ; elegance; politeneſs z merriment ; face- 


A ruſtical ſeverity baniſhes all urbanity, whoſe harmleſs condi- 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Raillery is the ſauce ot civil entertainment; and without ſome 


L'Eflrange. 


Moral doctrine, and wr6anity, or well-mannered wit, conſtitute 


Dryden. 


U"RCHiN. v. / [heurenchin, Armorick; erinacens, Lat.] 


Tempeſt, 


Shakeſpeare's Titus Andronicus, 


That nature deſigns the preſervation of the more infirm crea- 
tures by the defenſive armour it hath given them, is demonſtrable 


Ray. 


Pleas'd Cupid heard, and check'd his mother's pride: 
And who's blind now, mamma ? the wrchin cried, 


Prior. 


Obſolete. 
Is the warrant ſufficient for any man's conſcience to build ſuch 
proceedings upon, as are and have been put in wre for the eftabliſh- 


Hooker. 


He would keep his hand in re with ſomewhat of greater value, 


L' Eftrange. 


Ureters are 
two long and ſmall canals from the baſon of the kid- 
nies, one on each fide, Their uſe is to carry the 


vincy. 
iſeman. 


UktTHRA. mf. [3g19%ga; wretre, Fr.] The paſſage 


Wiſeman. 


Dryden 
illetjon, 


Shakeſpeare. 


Man? and for ever ? wretch ! what would thou have“ 


Pepe. 


| Ur1na'TOR, . 


4. To labour vehemently ; to do with eagerne © . 
„ 

e, ſeiz'd with horror, in the 
| Through the thick defarts 2 7 
5. To preſs; to enforce. | 
The enemy 's in view z draw up 
Your haſte is now urg d on you, Shak 
ge your petitions in the ſtreet. Shakes, Jul eſpeare, 
And great Achilles arge the Trojan fate, "Caſe, 
6, To preſs as an argument, he. 

He pleaded ſtill not guilty ; 
The king's attorney, on the contrary, 
ballons 


= 1 on examinations, proofs, co 4 n 
t divers witneſſes. Sbal , 
3 org the ee and ſtate of times, m 
nd be not peeviſh, Shakeſpeare's R; 
But againſt all this ſome may urge two AY Bike III. 
take away all ſuits among Chriſtians, 1 tg 
7. To importune; to ſolicit, 1 
He urged ſore, 
With piercing words and pitiful implore, 
Him haſty to ariſe, ; 8 
8. To preſs in oppoſition, by way of objection. 
; Though every man have a right in diſpute to urge a Falſe reli 
gion, with all its abſurd conſequences yet it is e the ine 
lity ſcurrilouſly to ſport with that which others acco 8 


unt religion. 
To Uno. v. 1. To preſs forward. 1. 
A palace, when ' tis that which it ſhould be, 
Stands ſuch, or elſe decays : 
But he which dwells there is not ſo; for he 
Strives to urge upward, and his fortune raiſe, Dem, 
U'szGENCY, . J. [from urgent.) Preſſure of difficul; 
or neceſſity. | f 
Being for ſome hours extremely preſſed by the neceſſities of ni. 
ture, I was under great difficulties between urgency and ſhame, 


ulliver's Travh, 
Latin.] 


urg d 1 15 * 
g pore 
Acne. Poe, 


your powers; ) 


U'rGenT. adj, [urgent, Fr. urgent, 
1. Cogent; prefling ; violent. ET. 

Things fo ordained are to be kept; howbeit not neceſſarily any 
longer than till there grow ſome urgent cauſe to ordain the con. 


trary, 
l Not alone a "Ow, 
Lag 2 wy 3 but more 5 ent touches, 
o ſtron eak t' us. akeſp. Antony and 
This ever hath ban that true cauſe of wo a 2 
tg occaſions, though it leaſt partakes of the urgent neceſſity of 
ate. } 
Let a father ſeldom ſtrike, but upon very urgent . 
as the laſt remedy. f Locke on Educatin. 
2. Importunate ; vehement in ſolicitation, 
The Egyptians were urgent upon the people, that they might 
ſend them out in haſte, ' cdu, xii, 33. 
UrcenTLY, adv, [from urgent.) Cogently; vio. 
lently ; vehemently ; importunately, 
Acrimony in their blood, and afflux of humours to their lungs, 
urgently indicate phlebotomy. Harvy, 


U'sce, =. /. [from urge.] One who preſſes ; impor. 


tuner, | | 
I wiſh Pope were as great an urger as I, 
Urcewonver. 2. /. A fort of grain, 
This barley is called by ſome urgetvonder. 
U'rim. 1. / 
Urim and thummim were ſomething in Aaron's breaſt- plate; but 
what, criticks and commentators are by no means agreed, The 
word wrim ſignifies light, and thummim perfection. It is moſh 
probable that they were only names given to fignify the clearneſs and 
certainty of the divine anſwers which were obtained by the high. 
prieſt conſulting God with his breaſt-plate on, in contradiſtinction 
to the obſcure, enigmatical, uncertain, and imperfect anſwers of 
the heathen oracles. Newton's Notes on Milton. 
He in celeſtial panoply all arm'd, 

Of radiant rim, work divinely wrought, _ Milton, 
U'r1NAL, 2. / [urinal, Fr. from urine.] A bottle, in 
which water is kept for inſpection. 

Theſe follies ſhine through you, like the water in an urinal. 
Shakeſpeare's Txwo Gentlemen of Verona, 


Swift, 


A candle out of # muſket will pierce through an inch board, or 
an wrinal force a nail through a plank. Brown. 
This hand, when glory calls, 
Can brandiſh arms as well as «rina/s. Garth, 


Some with ſcymitars in their hands, and others with urinals, 
ran to and fro, : Speftator, 
UrInARyY. adj. [from urine.) Relating to the urine, 

The urachus or ligamentous paſſage is derived from the bottom 
of the bladder, whereby it diſchargeth the wateriſh and urinary 
part of its contents. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Diureticks that relax the. urinary paſſages, ſhould be tried before 
ſuch as ſtimulate, ' Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


U'rinaTivs. adj, Working by urine z provoking 
urine. | | ; : 
Medicines urinative do not work by rejection and indigeſtion, as 


| ſolutive do. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


fe, [urinateur, Fr. urinator, Lat.] A 
diver ; one who ſearches under water. 
The precious things that grow there, as pearl, may be much 
more ealily fetched up by the help of this, than by any other way 
of the wrijnators. x Wilkins's Mathematical os 
Thoſe relations of wrinators belong only to thoſe places where 
they have dived, which are always rocky. : Ray. 
U'RIN E. 2. / [urine, Fr. urina, Lat.] Animal water. 
Drink, Sir, is a great provoker of noſe - painting, leer 28 
e (a 
As though there were a ſeminality in urine, or that, like the 
ſeed, it carried with it the idea of every part, they fooliſhly believe 
we can viſibly behold therein the anatomy of every particle, 
Brown's Vulgar Erreurss 

The chyle cannot paſs by urine nor ſweat. Arbuthnet. 
To U'rins, v. n. [uriner, Fr. from the noun.] To 
make water, 

Places where men urine commonly have ſame ſmell of violets. 
Bacen's Natural Hiſftoy. 
No oviparous animal, which ſpawa or lay eggs, doth yrine, ex- 
cept the tortoiſe, Brown's N r Erreurt, 
U”r1novs. adj. [from wrize.] Partaking of urine. 

The putrid matter being diſtilled, affords a water impregnated 
with an urincut ſpirit, like that obtainable from animal ſubſtances» 


Arbuthnet on Alimenti. 
URN, n./. 2 Fr. urna, Latin. 
1. Any veſſel, of which the mouth is narrower than the 
body. | 

4 Veſta is not diſpleas'd, if her chaſte urn 

Do with repaired fuel burn : 

But my ſaint frowns, though to her honour'd name 

I conſecrate a never-dying flame. 

Minos, the ſtrict — 5 a 


ars, 

And lives and crimes, with his Redder, hears 3 

Round in his urs the blended balls he rowls ; 

| Abſolves the juſt, and dooms the guilty ſouls. Dryden. 

2. A water-pot ; particularly that in the ſign of Aqua- 

rius. 

ö The fiſh oppoſe the maid, the watry urn 
With adverſe fires ſees raging Leo burn. 


Creech. 
| 3. The 


US E 


3. The veſſel, in which the remains of burnt bodies) 


re put. 
" be lay theſe bones in an unworthy urn, | 

Tombleſs, with no remembrance over them. Shakeſpeare, 

A ruſtick digging in the ground by Padua, found an urn, or 
earthen pot, in which there was another urn; and, in this leſſer, a 
lamp clearly burning. : Wilkins. 
His ſcatter'd limbs with my dead body burn 
And once more join us In the pious urn, 


Dryden. 

Uro'scoPY. 2. /. [5gor and ii.] Inſpection of 
ne. 

we this work, attempts will exceed performances; it being com- 

poſed by ſnatches of time, as medical vacations, and ureſcopy, would 

permits x rown's Pulgar Errours. 

Urry. . / A mineral, 

In the coal-mines they dig a blue or black clay, that lies near 

the coal, commonly called urry, which is an unripe coal, and is 

very proper for hot lands, eſpecially paſture· ground. Mort. Huſb. 

Us. The oblique caſe of «we. | 


The lord made not this covenant with our fathets, but with us, 


even us, Who are all of us here alive this day. Deut. v. 
USAGE. 2. /. [u/age, French. ] 
Treatment. 
* Which way 
Might'ſt thou deſerve, or they impoſe, this uſage. Sbaleſp. 


The luſtre in your eye, heav'n in your cheek, 
Plead you fair n Sbakeſp. Troilus and Creſſida. 
My brother 
Is pris'ner to the biſhop, at whoſe hands 

He hath good uſage, and great liberty, Shakeſp. Henry VI. 

The reſt were 1av'd, and made enthralted ſwaines 
To all the baſeſt uſages there bred. | Chapman. 
What uſage have I met with from this adverſary, who paſſes by 
the very Words I tranſlated, and produces other patiagesz and then 
hectors and cries out of my diſingenuity ? Stilling fleet. 
Are not hawks brought to the hand and to the lure, and lions 
claimed, by good ſage Y L' Eftrange. 
- He oo er 218 the expectation of that uſage, ck wha 


then a certain conſequent of ſuch meritorious acts. Fell, 
Neptune took unkindly to be bound, 
Aud Eurus never ſuch hard gſage found 

In his /Eolian priſon, Dryden, 


2. Cuſtom ; practice long continued. 
Of things once received and confirmed by. uſe, long uſage is. a 
Iaw, ſufficient. In civil affairs, when there is no other law, cuſtom 
itſelf doth ſtand for law. \ Hooker, 
3. Manners ; behaviour. Obſolete, \ 
A gentle nymph was found, 
Hight Aſtery, excelling all the crew | 
In courteous uſage, and unſtained hue. Spenſer. 


U'sactR. z. /. [uſager, Fr. from uſage.] One who 
has the uſe of any thing in truſt for another. 
He conſum'd the common treaſury, 
Whereof he being the ſimple uſager 
But for the late, not in propriety, 
Did alien t' his minions. 
UsxnCe. 2. J. [u/ance, French. ] 
1. Uſe ; proper employment. 
What art thou, 
That here in deſart haſt thine habitance, : 
And theſe rich heaps of wealth doſt hide apart 
From the world's eye, and from her right uſance® Spenſer, 
2. Uſu y; intereſt paid for money. 
He lends out money gratis, and brings down 
The rate of ſauce. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
Uss. u. ſ. [u/us, Latin. ] 
1. The act of wr hoy. 


any thing to any purpoſe. 
The fat of the beaſt that 


ieth of itſelt, may be uſed in any other 
K Leviticus, vil. 24. 
Namber the mind makes uſe of in meaſuring all things by us 
meaſurable, Locke. 
Conſider the hiſtory, with what vſe our author makes of it. Locle. 
Things may, and muſt, differ in their u; but yet they are all 
to be uſed according to the will of God. Laws 
2. Qualities that make a thing proper for any purpoſe. 
Rice is of excellent uſe for illneſſes of rhe ſtomach, that proceed 
from cold or moiſt humours; a great digeſter and reſtorer of ap- 


petite. Temple. 
3. Need of; occaſion on which a thing can be em- 
ployed. | 
This will ſecure a father to my child; 
That done, I have no farther ue for life. A. Philips. 


4. Advantage received; power of receiving advantage. 
More figures in a picture than are neceſſary, our author calls fi- 
gures to be let; becauſe the picture has no uſe for them. 
Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
3. Convenience; help; uſefulneſs. 
DiRin& growth in knowledge carries its own light in every ſtep 
of its progreſſion ; than which nothing is of more »ſe to the un- 
derſtanding. Locke. 
Nothing would be of greater uſe towards the improvement of 
knowledge and politeneſs, than ſome effectual method for correct- 


ing, enlarging, and aſcertaining our language. Sevift. | 
When will my friendſhip be of «ſe to thee? A. Philips. 
You ſhew us Rome was glorious, not profuſe ; 
And pompous buildings once were things of uſe, Pope. 


6. Uſage ; cuſtomary act. 
Thac which thoſe nations did uſe, having been alſo in 2% with 
others, the antient Roman laws do forbid, Hooker, 
He that firſt brought the word ſham, wheedle, or banter, in uſe, 

put together, as he thought fit, thoſe ideas he made it ſtand for, 


Locke. 
7. Practice; habit. 
Sweetneſs, truth, and ev'ry grace 
Which time and uſe are wont to teach 
The eye may in a moment teach, 
And read diſtinctly in her face. Waller. 


8. Cuſtom ; common occurrence. 
O Czar! theſe things are beyond all uſe, 

And 1 do fear them. N od Julius Caſar. 

9. Intereſt; money paid for the ule of money. 
If it be good, thou Pag received it from God, and then thou 
art more obliged to pay duty and tribute, »ſe and principal, to him. 
Taylor's Rule 9 ＋ Living. 
Moſt of the learned, Heathen and Chriſtian, aflert the taking 
ef uſe to be unlawful ; yet the divines of the reformed church be- 
yond the ſeas, do generally affirm it to be lawful. Sourb's Sermons, 


To Us. v. a. [ufer, Fr. uu, Latin.] 
1. To employ to any purpoſe, 
ou 're welcome, 
Moſt learned, rev'rend Sir, into our kingdom; | 
Uſe us and it. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
They could »ſe both the right band and the left in hurling 
ones and ſhooting arrows. 1 Chron, xii. 2+ 
This occaſion gave 
For me to uſe my wits, which to their height 
I {triv'd to ſkrew up. Chapman. 
wo trumpets of ſilver, that thou mayeſt uſe for the calling of 
we aſſembly, Numbers, x. 2. 
He was unhappily too much uſed as a check upon the Lord Co- 
ventry ; and when that lord perplexed their countels with inconve- 
pry odjectione, the authority of the lord Mancheſter was Mill 


Daniel's Civil War. 


f God to Cain, arez by many interpreters, under- 

difterent ſenſe than what our author u/cs them In, 
Locke, 

That prince was all hi to i 

which he openly pro ba, 8 e 

2. To accuſtom; to habituate. 


He that intends to gain th' Olympick prize 

Muſt «ſe himſelf to hunger, Van old. ; 

Thoſe who think only of the matter, 
ſpeak extempore, 

I've hitherto been ud to think 

A blind officious zeal to ſerve my king, | 

The ruling principle, Addiſon's Cato. 

A people long uſed to hardſhips loſe by degrees the very notions 

of liberty ; they look upon themſelves as at mercy. 


Theſe words 6 
| ſtood in a quite 


Roſcommon. 
uſe themſelves only to 
Locke on Education. 


Sæoift. 
3. To treat. 1 
Why doſt thou »ſe me thus? I know thee not. Shakeſp. 
When he came to aſk leave of Solyman that he might depart, 
he was courteouſly ſed of him. Knolles. 
I know 
My Aurengzebe would ne'er have us'd me ſo. Dryden, 


If Virgil or Ovid be thus uſed, 
work, when 
original, 

St, 
ſelf of 


"tis no longer to be called their 
neither the thoughts nor words are drawn from the 

D den. 
Paul was not afraid to plead his own cauſe, and ſerve him- 
law, when others went about to uſe him with violence, con- 


trary to it, Kettleworth, 
I love to uſe people according to their own ſenſe of good-breed- 
ing. ; Tatler. 


Cato has »s'd me ill ; he has refus'd 

His daughter Marcia to my ardent vows. + Addiſon's Cato. 

Gay is uſed as the friends of tories are by whigs, and generally 

by tories too. Pope to Soft. 

4. To practiſe pre nanny 4 

Uſe hoſpitality one to another, without grudging, 1 Peter, iv. 

5 bs behave : with the reciprocal pronoun. Out of 
Wh...» 


Pray forgive me, if I have «ſed myſelf unmannerly, Shakeſpeare. 
0 Use. v. u. 


1. To be accuſtomed ; to 3 cuſtomarily. 
They uſe to place him that ſhall be their captain upon a ſtone, 
always reſerved for that purpoſe, and placed commonly upon 

a hill, Spenſer's State of Ireland; 
In polling of trees, many do uſe to leave a bough or two on the 
top, to help to draw up the ſap. Bacon, 
A prudent governor, to advance religion, will not conſider men's 
duty, but their praQice z not what they ought to do, but what they 
uſe to do. 2 South's Sermons. 

2. To be cuſtomarily in any manner; to be wont, 

Fears uſe to be repreſented in ſuch an imaginary faſhion, as 
as rather dazzle men's eyes than open them. Bacen, 
| he waters going and returning as the waves and great commo- 

tions of the ſea vſe to do, retired leiſurely, 


Ye vallies low, where the mild whiſpers uſe 
Of ſhades, and wanton winds, and gu ing brooks. Milton. 
U'szruL. adj [4/e and full.) Convenient ; profitable 
to any end; conducive or helpful to any purpoſe ; 

valuable for uſe. | | 
| Providence would only enter mankind into the »ſefu! knowledge 

of her treaſures, leaving the reſt to employ our induſtry, 

| More's Antidote. 
Gold and filver being little uſefil to the life of man, in propor- 
tion to food, raiment, and carriage, has its value only from the 


conſent of men. Locke, 


That the legiſlature ſhould have power to change the ſucceſſion, 
is very uſeful towards preſerving our religion and liberty. Stvift, 
Deliver a particular account of the great and % things al- 
ready performed. | { Seviſt, 
Next to reading, meditation, and prayer, there is nothing that ſo 
ſecures our hearts from fooliſh paſſions, nothing that preſerves ſo 


holy and wiſe a frame of mind, as ſome »ſefu/, humble W 
ment of ourſelves. aw. 


U"szrULLY. adv. [from «/eful.)] In ſuch a manner as 
to help forward ſome end, : 
In this account they muſt conſtitute two at leaſt, male and fe- 
male, in every ſpecies ; which chance could not have made fo 
yery nearly alike without copying, nor ſo Malz differing with- 
out contrivance. entley*s Sermons. 
U'sxruULNEss. u. f. Conduciveneſs or helpfulneſs to 
ſome end. | | 
The grandeur of the commonwealth ſhows itſelf chiefly in 
works that were neceſſary or convenient, On the contrary, the 
magnificence of Rome, under the emperors, was rather for oſten- 
tation than any real uſefulneſs, a Addiſon. 
U'sz1888. adj, [from %.] Anſwering no purpoſe; 
having no end. 
So have I ſeen the loſt clouds pour 
Into the ſea an wſe/es ſhow'r 3 
And the vext ſailors curſe the rain : 
For which poor ſhepherds pray'd in vain. Waller, 
The hurtful teeth of vipers are w/e/c/s to us, and yet are parts of 
their bodies. Boyle. 
His friend, on whoſe aſſiſtance he moſt relied, either proves 
falſe and forſakes him, or looks on with an uſeleſs pitys and cannot 
help him. oners's Sermons. 
The waterman forlorn along the ſhore 
Penſive reclines upon his «/eleſs oar, Gay. 


U'sz1.855Ly. adv. [from uſeleſs.) Without the quality 
of anſwering any purpoſe, 

In a ſauntering humour, ſome, out of cuſtom, let a good part 
of their lives run wſeleſily away, without bulinels or recreation» 


; Locke, 
U'srLESSNE8S, 1. / [from e.] Unfitneſs to any 
end, 
He made a learned diſcourſe on the trouble, Neft, and in- 
decency of foxes wearing tails,  L'Eftranges 
He would convince them of the vanity and uſcleſſneſs of that 
learning, which makes not the poſſeſſor a better man. South. 
U'szR. v. / [from .] One who uſes, - 
Such things which, by porn, the delight to others, make 
the wſer thereof welcome, as muſick, dancing, hunting, feaſting, 
ridings | Sidney. 
That wind-like «ſer of his feet, faire Thetis“ N 


— 


My lord received from the counteſs of Warwick, a lady power- 
ful in the court, and indeed a virtuous uſer of her power, the beſt 
advice that was ever given. Motten. 


U'SHER. . / [huiffer, Fr.] 
before a perſon of high rank. 


e wife of Antony 
Should have an army for an her, and 
'The neighs of horſe to tell her approach, 


upon. Clarendon. 


Gay paid his courtſhip with the crowd, 
As fe 6 model pride allows} | | 


| 0 k Burnet, 
3. To frequent; to inhabit. Obſolete, 
| Conduct me well 
In theſe ſtrange ways, where never foot did uſes Spenſer. 
Snakes that uſe within the houſe for ſhade 
Securely lurk, and like a plague invade | 
Thy cattle with venom, May's Virgil. 


an. | 


1. One whoſe buſineſs is to introduce ſtrangers, or walk | 


Long ere ſhe did appear. Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra. 
You * guards and uſhers march Cs: and then enters your | 
prince, Tati. 


8 U; 


| RejeRs a ſervile bers l | 
And leaves St. James's in diſgrace. | Saft. 
2. An under- teacher; one who introduces young ſcho- 
lars to higher learning. | : 
Though grammar's profits leſs than rhetorick's are, 

: Yet ev'n in thoſe his ber claims a ſhare. : : . 
To U'sn1sR. v. a. [from the noun.) To introduce as 
' a forerunner or hatbinger ; to forerun. 

No ſun ſhall ever ſher forth my honours; 


Or gild again the noble troops that waited 1 
Upon any fallow 1 Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
e lun, ' 


Declin'd, was haſting now with prone career 
To th' ocean iſles z and, in th' aſcending ſcale 
Of heav'n, the ſtars, that uber evening, roſe. Milton. 
As the deluge is repreſented a difruption of the abyſs, ſo the 
future combuſtion of the earth is to be in, and accompa- 
nied, with violent impreſſions upon nature, and the chlef will be 
earthquakes. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
With ſongs and dance we celebrate the day, | 


And with due honours »/ber in the 1 Dryden. 
The Examiner was uſhered into the world by a letter, ſetting 
Addiſons 


forth the great genius of the author. 
Oh name for ever ſad, for ever dear! 

Still breath'd in fighs, Rill er d with a tear. Popes 
UsqQueBa"ucn. 2. /. [An Iriſh and Erſe word, which 
ar the water of life.] It is a compounded diſ- 
tilled ſpirit, being drawn on aromaticks'; and the 
Iriſh ſort is particularly diſtinguiſhed for its pleaſant 
and mild flavour. The Highland fort. is ſomewhat 
hotter ; and, by corruption; in Scottiſh they call it 
whiſky, | 
U'sT10N. . / [u/tion, Fr. aſtus, Lat.] The act of burn- 

ing; the ſtate of being burned. ; | 
UsTo'r10Us, adj. Lum, Lat.] Having the quality 

of burning, 

The power of a burning glaſs is by an fforieus quality in the 
mirror or glaſs, ariſing from a certain unknown ſubſtantial wax 

: W atss 

U'svaAL. adj. [uſuel, Fr.] Common; frequent; cuſ- 

tomary ; frequently occurring. 5 

Conſultation with oracles was a thing very «ſual and frequent 
in their times. Hooter. 

Could [ the care of Providence deſerve, 

Heav'n muſt deſtroy me, if it would preſerve z 

And that 's my fate, or ſure it would have ſent 

Some uſual evil for my puniſhment. 

For roots and herbage, rais'd at hours to ſpare, 
Wich humble milk, compos'd his uſual fare. Harte. 
U'svALLY. adv. [from gſual.] Commonly ; frequently; 

cuſtomarily, . 

The finding out the ſimilitudes of different things, wherein the 
fancy is converſant, is wſvally a bar to the diſcerning the diſpa- 
rities of ſimilar appearances, which is the buſineſs of amy” $ 


If men's deſires are uſually as large as their abilities, what courſe 
we took to allure the former, by that we might engage the latter. 


| South's Sermonss 
Where men err againſt this method, it is ſally on purpoſe, and 
to ſhew their learning, | Swift. 
U"svaLNEss. #./; [from uſual.) Commonneſs ; fre- 
quency, | | 
Usuca"pTION. #. / [u/us and capio, Lat.] In the 
civil law, the acquiſition of the property of a thing 
by poſſeſſion and enjoyment thereof 2 a certain term 
of years preſeribed by law. Dictionary. 
Usurru'cT. 2. / en Fr. ſus and frudtus, Lat.] 
The temporary uſe ; enjoyment of the profits, with- 
out power to alienate. 


The perſons receiving the ſame have only the .eu, there- 
of, and not any fee or 3 therein. ET Ayliffe, 


Usurru"cTuARY,. 2. 9 Fr. ufufruttu- 
arius, Lat.] One that has the uſe and temporary 
profit, not the property, of a thing. 

The parſons of pariſhes are not in law accounted proprietors, 
but only «/ufruduaries, as having no right of fee ſimple veſted in 
them, | Ayliffe's Parer gon. 

To U'svuRs. v. v. [uſura, Latin. ] To practiſe uſury ; 
to take intereſt for money: | 

Is this the balſam that the »ſuring ſenate 
ours into captains wounds ? Shakeſpeare's Timon. 

U'sURER. v. J. [uſurier, Fr. uſura, Lat.] One who 
puts money out at intereſt, Commonly uſed for one 
that takes exorbitant intereſt, | : 

Fie | thou ſham'ſt thy ſhape, thy love, thy witz 
Which, like an uſurer, abound'ft 4 all, . 1 f 
And uſeſt none in that true uſe indeed, 
Which ſhould bedeck thy ſhape, thy love, thy wit. 
When vſurers tell their gold i“ th' field 
And bawds and whores do churches build. 

If thou lend money to any that · is poor, 
as an vſurer, nor lay upon him _ Exodus, xxil. 25, 

There may be no commutative injuſtice, while each retains a 
mutual benefit; the »ſurer for his money, the borrower for his ins 
duſtry. Child on Trade. 

The aſſes uſurz occaſioned great tumults among the people 3 
yet he that took it was not reckoned to tranſgreſs an law ; and 
there were ſame greedy uſurers that exacted double, triple. 

5 þ Arbuthnot on Coins, 

Usv"r10Vs, adj, [wſuaire, Fr. from »/ury.) Given to 
the practice of uſury ; exorbitantly greedy of profit. 

For every hour that thou wilt ſpare me now, 
I will allow, 3 | 

Uſurious god of love, twenty to thee, _ 

hen with my brown my grey hairs equal be. 


Donnes 

7% Usu're, v. a. [vſurper, Fr. uſurpo, Latin. To 
poſſeſs 4 force or — 2 z to Fails or — with 
out right, | 


So ugly a darkneſs, as If it would prevent the night 

2 752 the day's right. . e 888 Tae 

ot having the natural rn of fathers, thelr power muſt 
be uſurped, and then unlawful g or, if lawful, then granted or con- 
ſented unto by them over whom they exerciſe the ſame, or. elſe 
given them extraordinarily from God, 

In az much as the due eſtimation of heavenly 
wholly upon the known and approved authorit 
oracles of God, it greatly behoveth the churc 
moſt ſpecial care, leſt human inventions uſurp 


Sbakeſp. 


Shak peare . 
thou ſhalt not 9. 45 him 


Hooker. 

truth dependeth 
of thoſe famous 
to have always 
the room and title 


of divine worſhip, 
Vidtorious prince of Vork 8 25 
Before I ſee thee ſeated in that throne 
Which now the houſe of Lancaſter uſurpe, 

Theſe eyes ſhall never cloſe, Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 

What art thou, that N this time of night, 
Together with that fair and warlike form ? Shakeſpeare 
Their. fox-like thefts are ſo rank, as a man may find whole 
pages uſurped from one author. Ben Jenſen. 
Buy ſoon revives; death over him no pow'r ; 


1. 1 long »ſurp 


z ers the third dawaing light 985 
0 Keturn 


UTM 


Return, the ſtars of morn ſhall ſee him riſe 
Out of his grave, 
All fountains of the deep 
Broke up, ſhall heave the ocean to wſurp 
Beyond all bounds, till inundation riſe 
Above the higheſt hills, 
Farewell court, 
Where vice not only ath »ſurpt the place, 
But the reward, and even the name, of virtue, 
Your care about your banks infers a fear 
Of threat'ning floods and inundations near: 
If fo, a juſt reprize would only be 
Of what the land ſurp'd upon the ſea, 
Who next uſurps will a juſt prince appear, 
So much your ruin will his reign endear, 
Struggling in vain, Impatient of her load, 
And lab'ring underneath the pond'rous God, 
The more ſhe ſtrove to ſhake him from her breaſt, 
With more and far ſuperiour force he preſs'd, 
Commands his entrance, and without controul | 
Uſurps her organs, and inſpires her ſoul, Dryden, 
Who 's this, that dares furp 
The guards and habit of Numidia's prince? Addiſon's Cato. 
Usurya'TION, . / | uſurpation, Fr. from ufurp, ] 


Forcible, unjuſt, ile ſeizure or poſſeſſion. 
The Piercics, 
Finding his wſurpation moſt unjuſt, 
Endeavour'd my advancement to the throne, Shakeſpeare, 
Succeeding kings recovery of their right from unjuſt ens, 
ſhall neyer be prejudiced by any act of mine, King Charles 
To raiſe a tempeſt on the ſea was »/ſurpation on the preroga- 


Denbam. 


Dryden. 
D ryden. 


tive of Neptune, who had given him no leaves Dryden, 
O baſeneſy to ſupport a tyrant throne, 
And cruſh your freeborn brethren of the world! 
Nay, to become a part of r. 
„ IV“ efpouſe the tyrant's perſon and her crimes, Dryden. 


Whatever oppoſition was made to the wſurpations of king James, 
proceeded altogether from the church of England. . 
Usu"rPuR, 1. / from g. One who ſeizes or 
poſſeſſes that to which he has no right. It is gene- 
rally uſed to one who excludes the right heir from the 
throne, | 
Ever ſithence he hath continued his firſt uſurped power, and 
now exacteth upon all men what he liſt 1 ſo that now to ſubdue 
or expel an uſurper, ſhould be no unjuſt enterprize, but a reftitu- 
tion of antient right unto the crown. i Spenſer. 
Richard duke of York 
Way rightful heir unto the Engliſh crown; 


And that your majeſty was an uſurper, Shakeſpeare, 
But this wſurper his encroachment proud 

Stays not on man z to God his tow'r intends 

Siege and defiance, Milton, 
Few uſurpers to the ſhades deſcend 

By a dry death, or with a quiet end. Dryden, 


He griev'd, the land he freed ſhould be oppreſi'd, 

And he leſs for it than pers do, a Dryden, 

Usv"avinoLy. adv. [from u/arp.)] Without juſt claim, 
Lay alide the (word, 

Which ſways uſurping/y theſe ſeveral titles, 

And put the ſame into young Arthur's hand, ; 

Thy right royal (overeign, Shakeſpeare's King Jebn. 
Uavay. 1. /. [jure Fr, «ſara, Lat.] 


paid for the uſe of money ; intereſt, 
that high does fit, and all things lee 
With equal eyes, their merits to reſtore ; 
Behold, what ye this day have done ſor me, 
And what I cannot quit, requite with u/wry. 
The wiſhed day is come at laſts 
That hall, for all the pains and forrows paſt, 
Pay to her »ſury of long delight. 7 1 N 
Our angles are ike money put to wſury 3 they may thrive, 
though wo fit (till and do nothing. Walton's Angler. 
What he borrows from the antients, he repays with % / of his 
own 4 in coin as good, and almolt as univertally valuable. 
Dryden's Dedication to Fuvenal. 
2. The practice of taking intereſt. It is commonly 


uſed with ſome reproach, | 

b jury bringeth the weaſure of a realm into few hands 1 for the 
uſurer being at certalntles, and others at uncertainties, at the end 
moſt of the money will be in the box. Bacon, 


Uru"N81L. . / [utenfile, Fr, utenſile, low Latin.) An 
inſtrument for any uſe, ſuch as the veſſels of the 
kitchen, or tools of a trade, 

Burn but his books z he has brave ue, dh, 


1. ant 


Spenſer . | 


Which when he has a houſe, he'll deck wichal, Shakes 
Mules after theſe, camels and dromedaries, 
And waggons fraught with sten“ of war. Milton, 


Tithes and lands given to God are never, and plate, veſtments, 


and other ſacred tei, are ſeldom conſecrated. South, 
"The ſprings of life their former vigour feel; | 
Such zeal he had for that vile e. Gerth Diſpenlary. 


Urra. 4%. [werin, Fr. uteriuus, Lat.) Belonging 


to the womb, 

In hot climates, and where the «terine parts exceed In heat, by 
tho coldne(s of ſome ſimple, they may be reduced unto a conceptlve 
conſtitution. Brown's Valgar Errours, 

The veſtbls of the Interiour glandulous ſubſtance of the womb, 
are contorted with turnings and meanders, that they might ac- 

, commedate themtelyes without danger of rupture to the necetlary 


extenlion of the uterine ſubſtance, | Ray. 
AKC. / [Latin.] The womb. 
Uri'tivy, „. . leite, Fr. rene Uſeful. 
nels ; profit ; convenience; advantageouſneſs : ap- 


plied to things only: as, ebis book is of great utility; 
not, 7½% boot abt geritten for the utility of /cholars. 
ade things which have long gone together, are confederate 
whereas new things piece not ſo well z but though they help by 
thor t, yet they trouble by their inconformity, Bac, Nat. tft 
Should we blindly obey the reſtraints of phyficians and aſtro- 
togers, we thould confine the wti/icy of phyfick unto a very few days, 
Brown's Fulgar Kerourss 
M. Zulichem deſhed me that 1 would give a relation of the cure 
_ of the gout, that might be made publick, as a thing which might 
prove of common stal to to great numbers as were TubjeQ to » 
ditvafe, 8 7. oo 
Uris. %% A word which probably is corrupted, at 
_ lealt is not now underſtood, U was the edave of a 
faint's day, and may perhaps be taken for any feſti- 
vity. 
ben here will be old «tie : It will de an excellent ſtratagem. 
Nbateſpeare's Henry IV, 
Uruosr, aq. [urmart, Saxon ; from urrep. ] 
1. Extreme 1 placed at the extremity, 
Much like « ſubtile ſpider, which doth fit 
lo middle of her web, which ſpreadeth wide 
It aught do touch the S thread of it, 
She Wels it inſtantly on every fide, 
As far remov'd tom God, and light of heav'n, 
As trom the center thrice to th! st pole. 
1 went, by your command, 
To yiew the » Vimits of the land. 
2. Being in the higheſt degree. 
| In undertake to bring 1a, 
Where he Wall andwer by a lawt\l 4 


Davie. 
Ailton. 


Drydin 


Milton, | 


Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, 


Swift, | 


— ed 


U'T T 
Ursu. n./. The moſt that can be; the greateſi 
power ; the higheſt degree z the greateſt effort. 


| What milcarries, . | 
Shall be the general's fault, though he perform 
| To th *utmoſt of a man. hakeſpeare's Corivlanus. 


I will be free, . 

Even to the utmoſt as I pleaſe in words. Shakeſpeare. 
Such a conſcience, as has employed the utmoſt of its ability to 
give itſelf the beſt information, and cleareſt knowledge of its duty, 
that it can, is a rational ground for a man to build ſuch an hope 


upon. South, 
Try your fortune. 

I have to the uu Doſt thou think me deſperate 
Without juſt cauſe Dryden: All for Love. 
A man, having carefully enquired into all the grounds of proba- 
bility and unlikelineſs, and done his utmoſt to inform himſelt in all 
articulars, may come to acknowledge on which fide the probabi- 
ty reſts, | Locke, 
The enemy thinks of raiſing threeſcore thouſand men: let us 
perform our utmoſt, and we ſhall overwhelm them with our multi- 
tudes, Addiſon. 


U'TTER, adj, [urren, Saxon. ] 
1. Situate on the outſide, or remote from the center. 
In my flight 
Through utter and through middle darkneſs borne, 
I ſung of chaos and eternal night, | Milton. 
2. Placed beyond any compaſs; out of any place. 
Purſue theſe ſons of darkneſs; drive them out 
From all heav'n's bounds into the utter deep, Milton. 


3. Extreme; exceſſive ; utmoſt, This ſeems to be Mil- 
ton's meaning here, though the former ſenſe may 


ſerve, 
Such place eternal juſtice had prepar'd 
For thole rebellious ; here their priſon ordain'd 
In utter darkneſs z and their portion ſet 
As far remov'd from God, and light of heav'n, 
' As from the center thrice to th' utmoſt pole, 
4. Complete; total. 

The parliament thought the utter taking it away neceſſary for 

the preſervation of the kingdom. Clarendon. 
5. Peremptory. 

There could not be any other eſtimate made of the foſs, than by 
the utter refuſal of the auxiliary regiments of London and Kent to 
march farther. Clarendon. 

6. Perfect; mere. | 

They feel fewer corporal pains, and are utter ſtrangers to all thoſe 

anxious thoughts which diſquiet mankind. Atterbury, 


ToU'TTER. v. a. [from the adjective; to make pub- 
lick, or let out; palam facere.] | 


1. To ſpeak ; to pronounce ; to expreſs, 
Men ſpake not with the inſtruments of writing, nelther writ 


— 


Milton. 


their heart ? 
Who knows but his poor, bleeding heart, 
Amidſt its agonies, remember'd Marcia, 
And the laſt words he utter'd call'd me cruel! 


2. To diſcloſe ; to diſcover ; to publiſh. 
When do partial and ſiniſter aflections more utter themſelves, 
than when an election is committed to many? Whitgifte. 
Were it folly to be modeſt in uttering what is known to al the 
world ? Raleigh, 
I meant my words ſhould not reach your ears; but what I uerer'd 
was moſt true. Dryden's All for Love. 
3. To ſell; to vend. 
Such mortal drugs I have, but Mantua's law 
Is death to any he that wtters them. Shak. Romeo and Juliet. 
They bring it home, and iter it commonly by the name of 
Newfoundland fiſh, Abbet's Deſcription of the World. 
The Devonſhire and Somerſetſhire graſiers feed yearly great 
droves of cattle in the north quarter of Cornwall, and utrer them at 
home, | : Careww's Survey of Corntoall, 
4. 'To _ z to emit at large, 
To preſerve us from ruin, the whole kingdom ſhould continue 
in a firm reſolution never to receive or utter this fatal coin, Sqwif?, 


U"TTERABLE. adj. from rer.] Expreſſible; ſuch as 
may be n 
U"TrTERANCE, 2. / [from ter.] 


1. Pronunciation; manner of ſpeaking. 
He with «tt'raxce grave, and countenance (ad, 
From point to point diſcours'd his voyage. Spenſer. 
Many a man thinks admirably well, who has a poor utterance; 


Job, vili. 10. 


Addi on « 


are trifling. Watts. 
2, ſoutrance, Fr.] Extremity ; terms of extreme hoſti- 
lity. Out of uſe. 
Of him 1 gather'd honour 3 
Which he to ſeek of me apain perforce, 
Behoves me keep at wttcrances Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, 


Come, fate, into the liſt, 
And champion me to th' utterances Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


3. Vocal expreſſion; emiſſion from the mouth. 
Tin Adam, though no lefs than Eve abaſh'd, 
At length gave utterance to theſe words conſtrain'd. Milton, 
Speaking is a ſunfible expreſſion of the notions of the mind, by 
ſeveral diſeriminations of utterance of voice, uſed as figns, having 
by conſent ſeveral determinate ſignificancies. Holder. 
There have been ſome inventions, Which have been able for the 
witerance of articulate ſounds, as the ſpeaking. of certain words. 
Wilkins's Mathematical Mayich, 
U"TTERER, „. / [from ter.] 
1. One who pronounces, | 


2. A divulger ; a diſcloſer. 

Utrerers of ſecrets he from thence debart'd z 
\  Rabblers of folly, and blazers of crime 
3. A ſeller; a vender. | 


U'rTerLY, adv, [from urter.] Fully; completely; 
perfectly. For the moſt part in an ill ſenſe. 


God, whoſe property is to ſhew his mereles then greateſt, when 
they are neareſt to be weterly deſpalred. Hooker, 


Spenſer. 


far forth as hath been declared, but further alſo, be of fome force in 
human ſciences z which force, be it never fo ſmall, doth ſhew that 


they are not wttrerly naught, Hooker, 
: All * * in hol territories 

a w?terly bereft you z all is loſt, Sha res Henry VI. 

He was 1» «fterly tired with an employment 8 his 


humour, that he did not contiNer the means that would lead him 
out of it, Clarendon. 
There is no where any nation fo utterly loft to all things of law 
and morality, as not to believe the exiſtence of God. Wilkins, 
While in the fleſh, we cannot be wzrerly Inſenſibleof the afflitions 
that befal us. Frerhury, 


form, 
In peace, to his f perils. Shaleſpeare's Corea. 
3 ; : | 


x 


Urrrauosr. adj. [from utter.) 
I, Extreme; being in the higheſt degree. 


with the inſtruments of ſpeech ; and yet things recorded with the 
one, and uttered with the other, may be preached well enough with 
. a Hooker. | 
Theſe very words I've heard him utter. Shakeſpeare, 
There 's more gold : but, firrah, 
We ſay the dead are well. Bring it to that, 
The gold 1 give thee will I melt, and pour 
Down thy ill-urtering throat. Shakeſpeare, 
Shall not they teach . Tac and tell thee, and utter words but of 


while others have a charming manner of ſpeech, but their thoughts | 


Arguments taken from the authority of men, may not only to | 


Bereave me not, 
Whereon 1 live! thy gentle looks, thy aid 
Thy counſel, in this utrermeft diſtreſs, * 
2. Moſt remote. 
The land, from the uttermaſt 
towards the ſouth. ts of the e, did 
U"TTERMoOST, 2. /. The greateſt. r. 
There needed neither promiſe nor perf 
uttermoſt for her father's . eee do ber 
He cannot have ſufficient honour done unto Sidng, 
terme we can do, we muſt, : = Py 
U'veous. adj, [from zwa, Latin.] __, 
The uvcous coat, or iris, of the eye, hath a muſculous 
can dilate and contract that round hole in it, called the Pupil and 


Ra ae 
FVULCANO. n. /. . N 


2 l A burning mountain: 
it is commonly written, after the Italian, welcayy, © 


Earth calcined flies off into the air; the aſhes of j 
tains, in vo/cancs, Will be carried to great 3 wy ogy 
Vo daR. adj, [vulgaire, Fr, vulgaris, Latin, f 
1. Plebeian ; ſuiting to the common people; praQiſed 
among the common people, 

Men who have paſled all their time in low and vn 
not have a ſuitable idea of the ſeveral beauties and blemithe; in 
actions of great men. | 3 — 

2. Vernacular; national. | jm, 

It might be more uſeful to the Engliſh reader, who was to be hi 

immediate care, to write in our vulgar language. 70% 
3. Mean; low; being of the common rate. ; 

It requiring too great a ſagacity tor w#u/gar minds to draw the 
line between virtue and vice, no wonder if moſt men attempt n 
a laborious ſcrutiny into things themſelves, but only take bac 
and words, and ſo reſt in them. Seath, 

Now waſting years my former ſtrength confound, 
And added woes have bow'd me to the ground: 
Vet by the ſtubble you may gueſs the grain, 
And mark the ruins of no wu/gar man, 
4. Publick; commonly bruited, 
Do you hear aught of a battle toward. 
„Molt ſure, and vulgar ; every one hears that, Shakeſpeare, 
Vu'LGaR. n. J. [vulgaire, Fr.] The common people, 
1*ll about; 
Drive away the eu/{gar from the ſtreets, Shakeſpeare, 

Thoſe men, and their adherents, were then looked upon by the 
aftrighted ur as greater protectors of their laws and liberties 
than mylelf, | King Charls. 

'The moſt conſidering and wiſeſt men, in all ages and nations, 
have conſtantly diſſered from the vulgar in their thought, illin. 

The wulgar imagine the pretender to have been a child impoted 
upon the nation by the fraudulent zeal of his parents, and their 
bigoted counſellors. Scoift. 

Vo“LGARISM. 2. /. [from vulgar.] Groſſneſs; mean. 
neſs; vulgarity. 

The great events of Greek and Roman fable and hiſtory, which 
early education, and the uſual courſe of reading, have made fami- 
liar and intereſting to all Europe, without being degraded by the 
wulgariſm of ordinary life in any country. Nude. 

VulGa'kiTtyY. 2. . [from walgar.] 
1. Meanneſs; ftate ot the loweit people.“ 

Although their condition may place them many ſpheres aboye 
the multitude; yet are they ſtill within the line of vulgarity and 
democratical enemies to truth. | browng 

True it is, and I hope I ſhall not offend their vulgarities if I 
yy 6 are daily mocked into error by deviſers, Brown, 

2. Mean or groſs mode. 
Is the grandefophos of Perſius, and the ſublimity of Juvenal, to 
be circumſcribed with the meanneſs of words, and ui of ex- 
preflion ? Dryden's Dedication to „ 
Vu'LGARLY. adv. [from vulgar.] Commonly ; in the 
ordinary manner; among the common people, 
He was, which people much reſpect 
In princes, and which pleaſes wulgarly, 
Of goodly, perſonage and of ſweet aſpect. Daniel. 

He that believes himſelf uncapable of pardon, goes on withouc 
thought of reforming ; ſuch an one we call va{garly a deſperate 
perſon, , Hammond's Practical Catechiſm, 

As it is wulgarly underſtood, that he cut a paſſage for his arwy 7 

through theſe mighty mountains, it may ſeem incredible. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Vu"LNERABLE. adj. [vulnerable, French; wulnerabilis, 


Milt, 
end of the ſtraits on Peru fi 


Defeription 


him ; but 


gar life, can. 


Broom, 


- 


| 


1 


Lat.] Suſceptive of wounds; liable to external injuries. 
I bear a charmed life, which muſt not yield | 
To one of woman born. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
that water, although he were fortified elſewhere, he was flain in 
that part, as only wu/nerable in the inferior and brutal part. 
Vu't.NERARY. adj, [vulneraire, Fr, vuluerarius, Lat.] 
Uſeful in the cure of wounds, 
rary plaiſters, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
kept the orifice open, and preſcribed him vuſneraries. 
To VU"LNERATE. vv. a. [vulnero, Lat.] To wound; 
There is an intercourſe between the magnetick unguent and the 
vulxcrated body. | Glanville's Scepfi. 
Vu'LTURE. 2. / [vultur, Lark A large bird of prey, 
remarkable for voracity. 
Nor grielly vultures, make us once affear'd. Spenſere 
We 've willing dames enough, there cannot be 
As will to greatneſs dedicate themſelves. Shakeſpeares 
A rav'nous re in his open'd fide 
Vu"LTURINE. adj, [vulturinus, Lat.] Belonging to a 
_ vulture, 
ſoft ſpongeous body, rg from the palate, near 
the foramina of the noſtrils, over the glottis. Did. 
uuuld, Wiſeman's Surgey- 
UXO'RIOUS. adj. [uxorive, Latin.) Submiſlively 
Towards his queen he was nothing «xorious, nor ſcarce indul- 
gent, but companionable and reſpective. Baces. 
Beguil'd by fair idolatreſſes, fell 
To idols foul. : Milton's Paradiſe L. 
When I muſt live wxorious to thy will 
In perteR thraldom ! how again betray me Milton. 
Uxo'r10vsSLY, adj 
If thou art thus wroriouſly inclin'd 
To bear thy bondage with a willing mind, 


Let tall thy blade on vulnerable creſts ; 
Achilles, though dipt in Styx, yet having his heel untouched by 
Brown's Pulgar Errour, 
Try whether the ſame effect will not enſue by common wu/te- 
Wiſeman's Surgery. 
to hurt, 
Vu'LP1Nns, adj. [vulpinus, Lat.] Belonging to a fox. 
Nor the night raven, that till deadly yells, 
That vultu in you, to devour fo many 
Her crooked beak and cruel talons tried, Drydes. 
U"vula. u. /. [uvula, Latin In anatomy, a round 
By an inſtrument bended up at one end, 1 got up behind the 
fond of a wife; infected with connubial dotage. 
That wxerious king, whoſe heart, though large, 
How would thou inſult, 
« [from uxorious.] With fond ſub- 
miſſion to a wife. | 
Prepare thy neck. 


Dryden's Juv! . 


Uxo'rxtousNkss. n. from uxorious,] Connubi 


W. 


dotage ; fond ſubmiſlion to a wife. 


W AF WAG „ 
Is a letter of which the form is not to be! 


; ve A braver choice of d ; | 1 a | 5 rec 
found in the alphabets of the learned lan- Than now the Engliſh ba hw pa er = * eee 8 
guages; though it is not improbable that Did never float upon the ſwelling tide. © g Shakeſpeare. | 2 age pledge. | Ainſworth, 
by our w is expreſſed the ſound of the R Our high admiral ; F ge. Is, 1 
y P e Roman v 8 To W Th tion of th 4 
and the Ealick 5. Boch the form and found are on Shall weſt them over with our royal fleet. Shakeſpeare. | * © hi Ea heb: pry b by or = of this words 
cluded from the languages derived from the Latin. Sees wang A » D i, not eafily diſcovered _ jo TT Ds b 
Vis ſometimes improperly uſed in diphthon Nor dares his tranſport-ve| g eg - | , 
CO an gs as a P el croſs the waves, attempt any thing dangerous 
vowel for u ; wiew, frew : the ſound of av conſo- With ſuch whoſe bones are not compos'd in graves t 1. To attempt ; N be ; | 
nant, if it be a conſonant, is uniform, | * 1 — nt pela cope ; We N think os Turk is f9 unſkilfuly : 
7 F * 
7 Wa'BBLE. v. n. [a low barbarous word.) To Lend to this wretch your band, 3 o'e LUX \ NegloGing nn. RR LENS AC Inng "1007 
move from ſide to ſide ; to change direction. To the ſweet banks of yon forbidden ſhore. 'D d. renne See 
If in your work you find it wabblez that is, that one ſide of | From hence might firſt ſpring that opinion of the r of 2. To make z to e ee Ap lied to war. 
the flat inclines to the right or left hand, with ſoft blows of an ſpirits ; the vulgar conceiving that the breath was that wherein the Return to her, and fifty men diſmiſs'd ! 
hammer ſet it to rights, and then ſcrew it hard up. Moxon. oul was wafted and carried away. Ra No; rather I abjure all roofs, and chuſe 
Wap. 1. / [peod, hay, Saxon.] _ | They betore 4vaſted over their troops into Sicily in open veſſels, To wage againſt the enmity o th' air, 
1. A bundle of ſtraw or other looſe matter thruſt cloſe Arbuthnot on Coins, To be a comrade with the wolf, Shateſeare's King Lear. 
together In vain yo tell your parting lover, + The ſonnes of Greece *vag'd war at 'Troy, C . 
dad black lead, i . You wiſh tair winds may waft him over 1 Y our reputation wages war with the enemies of your * fa. 
2. G » Or black lead, 18 a mineral of great uſe and 5 l On winds can happy prove, mily, " wr yarn | rydens 
value. Weodwward. at bear me far from what I love? Prior. e ponder'd which of all his ſons was ſit 
Wa'ppinc. 3. /. [from wad, vad, Iſlandick.] A NN a 3 r 
f ſoft ſtuff looſel ; : f waſt a ſigh from Indus to the pole. Pore, | 3+ [from wage, wages.) To ſet to hire, Not in uſe. 
kind of ſo ſtuff . ely woven, with which the ſkirts | 2, To buoy ; to make float; to hinder from finkin . 8 Thou muſt wvage 
» . k 
* NN hel | Whether cripples, who have loſt their thighs, will not aal but Thy works for wealth, and liſe for gold engage, ; Sperſers 
% Wa'DDLE. v. 2. [wage elen, Dutch, to waggle; | float; their lungs being able to waft up their bodies, which are in | + To take to hire ; to hire for pay z to hold in pay; 
whence, by a caſual corruption, waddle.) To ſhake, others overpoiſed by the hinder legs, we have not made experi- | do em loy for Wages, Obſolete. 
in walking, from fide to fide » to deviate in motion | ment, ; Brown's Vulgar Errours, Feen his fol, ower, not partner; and 
from a right line. | 3. To beckon ; to inform by a ſign of any thing mov- He wag'd me with his eountenance, as If | 
She could have run and vaddled all about, Shakeſpeare. T 7 | 5 8 been ae Apo Shakeſpeare's r 
The ſtrutting petticoat ſmooths and levels all diſti 0 WAFPT. v. 2. To float. The officers of the admiralty having places of ſo good le efite 
while J cannot but be troubled to ſee ſo many Sd, $196k It <vafted nearer yet, and then ſhe knew, it is their parts, being well waged and rewarded, exactly to lock 
cent virgins bloated up, and ewaddling up and down, like big-bellied That what before ſhe but ſurmis'd, was true. Dryden. W rg oye 90 8 , Raleigh. 
women. - Spectator, Thoſe trumpers his triumphant entry tell, . 3 directed hls courts of ordinary reſort, and was at 
The farmer's gboſe, And now the ſhouts evaft near the citadel DG the charge not only to wage juſtice and their mlniſters, but alſo to 
Grown fat with corn. nnd fitting Ad Ws 7 8 f A ryden, appoint the ſafe cuſtody of records. x Bacon. 
Can ſcarce get o'er the barn- door fi . LA . : I'his great lord came not over with any great number of vg d 
8 fill, 1. A floating body. I know h any 8 g 
And hardly evaddles forth to cool „ar % GROW BO. ether authoriſed, folders, , Bavies's Ireland, 
Her belly in the neichb' ring pool. Swift a From the bellowing eaſt oft the whirlwind's wing 5 [In law, ; 
Dulneſs, of buſineſs the direQing ſoul, . * f 10 * burthen of whole wintry plains, : When an aQ'on of debt is brought againſt one, as for money 
To human heads like biaſs to the bowl; a” Millet _ f e waft. Themfon's Winter, or chattels left or lent the defendant, the defendant may wage his 
Which, as more pond'rous, makes their aim more true, of otion 0 a ſtreamer. Uſed as a token or mean of law that is, (wear, and certain perſons with him, that he owes 
Obliquely waddling to the mark in view. opts information at ſea, nothing to the plaintiff in manner as he hath declared. The 
She drawls her words, and wvaddles in her pace; 


p | 0 offer to make the oath is called zwager of law; and when it is 
Unwaſht her hands, and much beſnufft her face. WAITAGE..#. 1 [from waſt.] Carriage by water 


| Young. . accompliſhed, it is called the making or doing of law. Blount, 
To Wane. v. n. [from vadum, Latin; pronounced 5 8 ſlays for me ? WAGER. #, / [from wage, to Venture. ] 3 
Wwadum, ES | A ſhip you fant m6 toy to Ty waſtage - Shakeſpeare 1. A bet; any thing pledged upon a chance or per- 
1. To walk through the waters; to paſs water without | | I ſtalk about her door, | * | . formance, ; 
ſwimming. | Like a ftrange ſoul upon the Stygian banks, WERE: Love and miſchief made a wager, Which ſhould have moſt 
We ll evade to the market-place in Frenchmen's blood. Shak, | Staying for epaftage, Shakeſpeare's Treiles and Creſſida« e 3 faſt the fied; ne ever look's behlad x Sidneys 
e Wa FTER, . /. [from waft.] A paſſage boat. Algo. As if her life upon the wager lay. : Spenſers - 
PER n S-+ atroge 0 Wa'rruRE, . / [from wwaft.] The act of waving. 0 ſooh hereafter will 1 evagers lay | 
Returning were as tedious as go o'er. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, Not in uſe. 1 ; ä F 4 _ 1 0. mann 
He Raid ſeven days at the Craſſus, until a bridge was made for | . You anſwer'd not 1 A ' © if 8 iter, ry "I 
« the tranſporting of his army, for that the river was not to be | Buy with an argry «<vafture of your hand 1122 to victory 
evaded overs Knrlles's Hife of the Turks. Gave ſign for me to leave you. Shakeſpeare's Julius Ceſar. ee ſo bleſt by nature and by art, 
Then, fince fortune's favours fade, © 7% WaG. v. a. [ pazian Saxon; wagve:, Dutch mtr gh adi e eee ee Corley, 
You that. in her arms da ſleep . Th moe i th; ke i h, %* Gen, ch.] Beſides theſe plates for horſe · races, the wvagers may be as 
Learn to ſwim, and not 60 quail | 7 wr que e ger Bucs, jan LO penny pou s , A Temples 
Yor the hater of bi q „ ou may as well forbid the mountain pines actious, and fav'ring this or t' other fide, I 
| cings are deep. Woatton's Poems. To *vag their high tops, and to make a noiſe Their «vagers back their wiſhes, Dryden 
With head, hands, wings, or feet purſues his wa When th ; f o . 4 den. 
CCC Ys Aiken en they are fretted with the guſts of heay n. Shakeſp, | | If any atheiſt can ſtake his ſoul for a wager, againſt ſuch an 
It is hard to wade deep in baths where a ariſe 5 Brown. 5 N. e rd ogg 1 YT — lit PP I IO TOI YR EUN 
Fowls that p A - ee Greg rs 6d ey ws 73 15 „ Bentley's Sermons» 
Le 
yr Fas. By 1 a ; | |; d Whitey 'he ſea ſtrove with the winds which thould be louder; and 
2. To paſs difficultly and 3 «Divine Halen A ar __ 2 hight, the ſhrouds of the ſhip, with a ghaſtful noiſe, to them that were 
\ They were not permitted to enter 5 wk, nor conclude any A ann — 3 | Seed Pod 4 hr Thin. Wes tos wager of the 8 
eague of peace, nor to evade through any act of moment between That plies the tongue, and sags the tail 5 
them and foreign ſtates, unleſs the oracle of God, or his prophets, All flutter, pride, and talk. ; Swift, z. [In law.] An offer to make oath. See To Wacs 
were firſt conſulted with, Montes, To Was. v. u. * go ol | 
8 __ kpc one the whole cauſe, ſearching the ORs by 1. To be in quick or ludicrous motion, ultiplication of actions upon the caſe were rare formerly, and 


there by wager of law ouſted z which diſcouraged many ſuits, Hale. 


Be merry, be merry, my wife has all, To Wa'ctR. v. a. [from the noun.] To lay; to 
. . z 


Virtue gives herſelf light, through darkneſs for to evade. For women are ſhrews, both ſhort and tall; 


nſer« i 5 ; ledge as a bett; t 
Deohony you have met with to excite your faculties to wade N N . 1 = Shaleſpeare. r vo b tt; to pledge upon ſome caſualty or 
n 1885 15 8 fen rt of aer. Hammond. Tremble and ſtart at wagging of a ſtraw, Chakeſpeare, | was merry, when you wapered on your angling. Shak 
Fern gig ns 8 wit eg and ſcorn to be tumbled into I will fight with him upon this theme, | He that will lay much to ſtake upon eve * aleſpcare. 
„ wr ay, pg 2 0 any known truth of our Until my eyelids will no longer «vag» Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. | well wager his eſtate which way the wind wall i ke x hor fg 
o Þ LY > ck |S 10.006 RS Gevernnent of the Tongue 
5 3 4 oh . . » * 5 0 - 
Tis not to my purpoſe to 4vade into thoſe bottomleſs contro- T b will 4 1 him to 't, or let him ag. Shakeſpeare, 3 ers * 28 s flock 3 
verſies, which, like a zulph, have (wallowed up ſo much time of 3. 40 be moved. BS: ; W.“ ons 8 hg ng: s common ſtock ? Dryden. 
Re mee i 3 YC And 4 1 5 828 Non the more: | Wa's a 2 Hh 46 fl wah iſchi : 
Now tried the ſtairs, and cvadi ac the night ] wept for woe f 5 Dryden's Theoeritus ment rog 1 i 1 0 wet) l ns none 
| in oug ni g , 5 Ih tric 1 
Search'd all the deep receſs, 4, . lyœgan, Saxon, to _ Any one lu- Sp e pad 


a uſher'd into lights Dryden. WAG. u. ” "Tis not the waggeries or cheats practiſ 
The wrathful God then plunges from above, dicrouſly miſchievous 3 a merry droll. that make an able — z but the al rene rave. Re cot" 
And where in thickeſt waves the ſparkles drove, : Cupid the 4vag, that lately conquer'd had and ſobriety. ho 1 
rc and vades through fumes, and gropes his way, Wiſe counſellors, ſtout captains puiſlant; Wa"ccGishn. adj, [ from wag, ] Knaviſhly merry f 
2 a ing d, half-ſtifled. | e Dryden. And tied them faſt to lead his triumphs bad, merrily miſchievous ; frolickſom ; / Ys 
4 b s admirable conduct has waded through all theſe Glutted with them, now plays with meaneſt things, Sidney. | 1 Yo 5 


f gh Change fear and nj 
cuidde. Davenart. Was not my lord the verier evag o' th' two? Sbal . 5 ; 6 Wenden, 
Simonides, the more he contemplated the nature of the Deity, We uin it wor, when end, b : 2 Pn _ . _ ert d Regt trul 
eye that he zwaded but the more out of his depth, and that he And ſpare the boy, in hopes the man may mend. Dryden. This ate = nd, = to wwaggifh courage, Shakeſpeare 
oft himſelf in the thought. | Addiſon. A counſellor never pleaded without a piece of packthread in his ſculleing mans eat e ne Waggue luggeſtion of ſome [! ) ans 
A FER, u. { [wafel, Dutch. ] hand, which he uſed to twiſt about a finger all the while he was A company of worgiſh b . More's Divine Dialogues. 
1. Athin cake. | | (peaking: the wwags uſed to call it the thread of his diſcourſe, „ he n go hy you of 
Wife, make us a dinner ; ſpare fleſh, neither corn; : Addiſon. | pelting them down with . Children, Twp} F he 7 3 
Make wafers and cakes, for our ſheepe muſt be ſhorne. Waar. u. h the plural wages 18 now only uſed. you never conſider, that though this may be xl 2 . "ts T 
44 ſors [ Tvegeny or wagen, German z gages, F rench.] tous. | 11 1 Elan 
Poor Sancho they perſuaded that he enjoyed a great dominion, 1. Pay given for ſervice. | As boys, on holidays let looſe to play, os 4 
and then gave him nothing to ſubkfſt upon but wwefers and mar- | All friends hall taſte Lay waggyhÞ traps for girls that pats da way; 8 | 
malade. - ; : | 45 The 4vages of their virtue, and all foes Then ſhout to lee in dirt and deep diſtreſs 
2. The bread given in the euchariſt by the Romaniſts. The cup of their deſervings. Shateſpeare's King Lear. , "Some Gly oits Dryden. 
That the ſame body of Chriſt ſhauld be in a thoulan4 places 'The laſt petition is for my men; they are the poorett, WAdolsul x. adv. from agg b ] In a waggiſh 
— 7 z 8 8 body thould lie hid in a little thin Rut poverty could never draw them frum me; manner. : | 281 
afer, yet ſo that the members thereof ſhould not one tun into That they may have their wages duly paid them 8 a | 2, 
an»ther, but continue d\!tiatt, and have an order agreeable to a And ſomething over to remember me. : Shakeſpeare, n #30... he [from waggi/h,] Merry | miſ- 
man's body, it duth exceed realon. Halli. He with a mighty wage ea 5 | 
7 Paſte made to eloſe letters. Won ſuch, themſelves by oath as deeply durſt engage. Drayt. | FE gg boy in Conſtantinople had like to have been ſtoned 
0 Wer r. v. a, preter. waſted, or perhaps aſt ; By Tom Thumb, a fairy page, | He ego a waggiſoneſty a long billed fowl, Bacon, 
* P * P | He ſent it, and doth him engage, To WA'GOLE, v. . [ hil 
ne e paſſive wa/ted, or waft. | probably from By promiſe of a mighty woge, Nan. e Face 2 45 German.] To wad- 
Wa ve. | | | It ſecretly to carry» Drayton's Nywptid. ; n 
L. To carry through the air, or on the water. | The thiog itlelt is not only our duty, but our glory : and he Toe ſport Bafiius would thew to Zelmane, was the mounting 


of his ms at « heron, m_ getting wi” * warg ling 1 


WAI 


with pala, as though the air next to the earth were not fit for his 
reat body to fly through, was now grown to diminiſh the ſight of 
Füamſell * Sidney. 
; Why do you go nodding and waggling fo, as If hip-ſhot? ſays 
the gooſe to her goſſeling. I. 'I ſrange. 
Wa"yon. . / (poen, Saxon z warghens, Dutch ; 
wagn, Iſlandick.] | 

1. A heavy carriage for burthens. 
The Hungarian tents were encloſed round with avaggont, one 
chained to another, Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 


Waggon: fraught with utenſils of war. Milton, 
2. A chariot, Not in ule, 

Now fair Phabus 'gan decline in haſte 

His weary wagon to the weſtern vale. Spenſer. 

Then to her #vaggon ſhe betakes, 
And with her bears the witch, Spenſer. 
, O Proſerpina, 

For the flowers now that frighted thou let'ſt fall 

Frum Diy's wwaggons Shakeſpeare, 
Her wagon ipokes made of long ſpinners legs; 

"The cover, of the wings of graſshuppers- Shakeſpeare, 


WA'GunAGE, . . [from wagon, 
carriage in a wagon, 

WA"gOnNNUR, . J. [from wagon.) One who drives a 
Wagon, 


By this, the northern 2vaggoner had ſet 
His teventold team behind the ſtedfaſt ar, 


Money paid for 


hat way in ocean waves yet uever wet. Spenſer, 
Gallop apace, you fiery-fovted ſteeds, 

Tow'rd Phobus' manſion | ſuch a waggener 

A» Phaeton would whip you to the weſt. Shakeſpeare. 


A way goner took notice, upon the creaking of a wheel, that it 
was the worſt wheel that made moſt noile, L'Eflrange. 
The waggoners that curſe their ſtanding teams 


Would wake cen drowly Druſus from his dreams. Dryden. 
WaA'GTAIL. 2. / [motacilla, 1. A bird. Ainfav, 
Watp, II ſuppoſe tor awerghed.] Cruſhed, 


His horſe wwaid in the back, and thoulder ſhotten. Shakeſpeare. 
Wair, . / [wavium, waivium, law Latin; from 
«wave.] Goods found, but claimed by no body; 
that of which every one waves the claim. Some- 
times written abe, or 1e/?, 
Jo Wall, v. a. 0 


lament ; to bewa 
Wile men ne'er 4vail their preſent woes, 


But preſently prevent the ways to 204%. Shakeſpeare, 
Say, if my (poule maintains her royal truſt ? 

Or if no more w abſent lord ſhe evails, 

But the falſe woman v'er the wite prevaily ? Pope. 


J WAI. v. . To grieve audibly z to expreſs ſorrow, 
Tom ſhall make him weep and «vail. dbakeſpeart. 
I will wail and howl, Mics l. 8. 
WAIL. u. /. Audible ſorrow. 
Around the woods, N 
She fight her ſong, which with her wail reſound. Themſon, 
Wa'ttinG, mn /. [trom wail,] Lamentation ; moan 
audible ſorrow, | 
Other cries amongſt the Iriſh ſavour of the Scythian barbariſm ; 
av the lamentations of their burials, with defpairtul outeries, and 
Immoderate dit. Spenſer on Ireland, 
The camp fitted with lamentation and mourning, which would be 
Increaled by the weeping and wwailing of them which ſhould never 
fee their brethren. Knoles, 
Take up «wailing for us, that our eyes may run down with tears, 
er. ix, 18. 
Ihe wwailings of a malden I recite, Cay. 
Wa'tLruL. a4, [from wail and ul.] Sorrowful; 
mourntul. 
Lay lime to tangle her deſires 
| By wwailful fonnets, whole compoted rhimes 


Should be full fraught with ſerviceable vows, Shakeſpeare, 
Wain, /. {contracted from wages. ] A carriage, 
There antient night arriving, did alight 
From her high weary di. f Spenſer, 
Yours be the harvelt 3 tis the beggar's gain 
To glean the fallings of the loaded dal. Dryden, 


WXINVAGI. . /. 
riages, Ainſavorth, 
WAN ROTE. . / Lab and rope.) A large cord 
with which the load is tied on the waggon ; cartrope. 
Oxen and wainropry cannot hale them together, Shakeſprare, 
Wa'tnscor, „, / [wage/cbot, Dutch, ] The inner 
wooden covering ot a wall, 
Some have the veins more varied and chambletted; as oak, 


whereof wainſeet bs made. Bacon, 
She never could part with plain veainſcor and clean hangings. 

v rbutbnot. 
A rat your utmoſt rage defies, 

That (ate behind the wainſcet lies, Swift, 


To Wa'tnascor, , a, [ywargen/chotten, Dutch. ] 
1. J line walls with boards, | 
Mulick toundeth better in chambers vvainſcorred, than hanged, 
Bacon. 
». 'To line buildings with different materials, 
It is moſt curiouſly lined, or dne, with a white teftaceou; 
erutd, ot the fame tubſtance and thickneſs with the uu“ - 
(Frey, 
One fide commands a view of the garden, and che other is die 
6 wot with looking: labs. Nite e Guardian. 
Wark. #./, [ln carpentry.] A piece of timber two 
yard long, and a foot broad, | Bailey, 
War, «. /. tue, Welch; from the verb grvajen, to 
preſs or bind} | 
1. ny (malleſt part of the body; the part below the 
ins, 
The one ſoern'd woman to the soit, and (air, 
Nut enge foul in many a tcaly fold, 
Voluminous and vast. 
She, az 4 vol, down to her waiſt 
Her vnadoincd golden trefles wore 
Dithevell'd, Nes Paradiſe Le, 
"They ts, and with entangling folds embrac'd, 
His neek twice compatting, and twice his sag,, 
© Sift} s e her fender d. 
2. The middle deck, or floor, of a ſhip. 
Sheets of Water from the clouds are ter ty 
Which Mag through the plants, the flames prevent, 
And ſtop the fiery peſt i four thips almne 
Burn to the ei, and for the cet atone, 
WIS ce [wait and cor, ] An inner coat; 
a coat clule to the body, 
dolby leaned out of the coach to (hew his laced tagen. 


8 Rita -d. 
To Warr, . a (sachen, Dutch, ] hy 
1. To expe; to ſtay for. 


Bi them prepare within 1 
} am to blame to de thus waited for, 


Milton's Paradiſe Left. 


Denta mM, 
4 


CG ys 


N ryden, 


Lief. 


_ _ Aw'd with theſe worde, in camps they Nil abide, 
AM wait with longing looks gheir promis'd guide. Dryden. 
Such courage did the antient heroes thew, | 
Why, When they might prevent, would wer the blow, Dryd. 


1 Italian.] To moan; to“ 
il. 


[from au.]! A finding of car-| 


| 


WARK 


2. To attend; to accompany with ſubmiſſion or reſpect. 
He choſe a thouſand horle, the flow'r of all 


His warlike troops, to wait the funeral. Dryden, 
3. To attend as a conſequenee of ſomething. 
Such doom Gi 
Waits luxury, and lawleſs care bf gain, Philips. 
Remorſe and heavinefſs*of hbart ſhall gat thee, 
And everlaſting anguiſh be thy portion. Rowe, 
4. To watch as an enemy. 
He is waited for of the ſword. Job, xv. 22. 


To WAIT. v. u. : 
1. To expect; to ſtay in expectation. 
All the days of my appointed time will 1 walt till my change 
come, Job, xiv. 14+ 


He never ſuffered any body to <vait that came to ſpeak with 
him, though upon a mere viſit. Fell. 
The poultry ſtand 
Wiiting upon her charitable hand, Gay. 
I know, if I am depriv'd of you, I diet | 
But oh! I die if I ait longer for you. A. Philips. 


2, To pay ſervile or ſubmiſſive attendance: with en 
before the ſubject. 


Though Syrinx your Pan's miſtreſs were, 
Yet Syrinx well might wait on her. Milton's Arcades. 
One morning aiting on him at Cauſham, ſmiling upon me, he 


ſaid, he could tell me ſome news of myſelf. Denbam. 
Fortune and victory he did purſue, | 
To bring them, as his ſlaves, to ewait on you. Dryden. 


A parcel of ſoldiers robbed a farmer of his poultry, and then 
made him «evait at table. $qwift. 
We can now not only converſe with, but gladly attend and eva! 
upon, the pooreſt kind of people. Law. 
3. To attend: with n. A phraſe of ceremony. _ 
The dinner is on the table; my father defires your worſhip's 
company.— 
I will wait on him. Shakeſprare's Merry Wives of Windſor, 
4. To ſtay ; not to depart from. : 
How ſhall we know when to wait for, when to decline, perſecu- 
tion ? South's Sermons, 
With Vulcan's rage the riſing winds conſpire, 
And near our palace rolls the flood of fire : 
Haſte, my dear father, 'tis no time to evarr, 
And load my ſhoulders with a willing freight. 
5, To ſtay by reaſon of ſome hindrance, 


6. To look watchfully. 


Dryden. 


It is a point of cunning to avait upon him, with whom you ſpeak, 
with your eye, as the Jcſuirs give it in precept. Bacon. 

7. Jo lie in ambuſh as an enemy. 
Such ambuſh 4vaited to intercept the way. Milton, 


8. To follow as a conſequence, 
It will import thoſe men, who dwell carcle(s, to enter into ſerious 
conſultation how they may avert that ruin, which suits on ſuch a 
} ſupine temper, Dec Piet. 
Wai r. . /, Ambuſh; inſidious and ſecret attempts. 
It is commonly uſed in theſe phraſes, ro lay avait, 
and 70 lie in await, 
If he hurl at him by laying of <vair, that he die, he that ſmote 
him ſhall be put to death, Numb. xxxv. 20, 
As a lion hall lie in «vaie for them. | Ecelus, 
Why fat'ſt thou like an enemy in wait ? 


Wa'tTER, 1. /. [from await.} An attendant; one who 


attends for the accommodation of others. 
Let the drawers be ready with wine and freſh glaſſes ; 
Let the waiters have eyes, though their tongues muſt be tied, 


The leaſt tart or ple, 

By any «vaiter there ſtolen and ſet by. Biſho 

A man of fire is a general enemy to all the walter: where you 

drink. Tatler. 
The evaiters ſtand in ranks; the yeomen cry, 

Sevift. 


Make room, as if a duke were paſling by. 
Wa'tTING gentlewoman. ) u. / [from wait.) An up- 
per ſervant, who attends 


WA'ITING maid. 

WA'ITING woman. | on a lady in her chamber. 
3 He made me mad ä 

To talk fo like a cvaiting gent/eavomany 


Of guns, and drums, and wounds, Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


Flibbertigibbet, prince of mopping and, mowing, fince poſletles | 


chambermaids and evaiting women, 
All the little lime twigs laid 
By Machiavel, the evaiting maid. 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


. Convley, 


The wwaiting-woman might be converſant in romances. Sift, 


The waiting-maid hopes to ingratiate herlelt, Sewift, 
To WAKE. v. „. [wakan, Gothic; pacian, Saxon 
avaecken, Dutch.] 
1. Lo watch; not to ſleep, 
All night ſhe watch'd, ne once a-down would lay 
Her dainty limbs in her fad dieriment, 
But praying ill did swade, and waking did lament, Spenſer, 
The father 2vaketh for the daughter, and the care for her taketh 


away ſleeps Eeelus. xlii. . 
Thou holden mine eyes «waking. Z.. Ixxvii. 4+ 
1 cannot think any time, «vatizg or ſleeping, without being ſen— 
ſible of it. Locke, 
Though wiflom wakes, ſuſpicion ſleeps. Milton, 

2. To be rouſed from ſleep. 
Each tree ſtirr'd appetite, whereat I cb. Milton. 


3- Jo ceale to ſleep. 

The (ifters awaked from dreams, which flattered them with more 
comfort than their wating would conſent to. Sidney. 

Come, thou powerful God, ; 

And thy leaden charming rod, 

Dipt in the Lethean lake, 

O'er his watchful temples thake, 

Leit he ſhould ſleep, and never code. 


4. To be quick ; to be alive, 
In the valley of Jehoſhaphat, 
The judging God ſhall cloſe the book of cate; 
And there the laſt allizes keep, 
For thoſe who wate, and thote who fleep, 


5. To he put in action; to be excited. 
Gentle airs to fan the earth now «wat'd. 


To WAKE. v. 4. — Saxo 
1. To rouſe from fleep. | 
They «vated each other, and I ſtood and heard them. 
Shock, who thought the ſlept too long, 
Leap'd up, and wat'd his miſtreſs with his tongue. 


2, To excite ; to put in motion or action. 
Prepore war 3 wake up the mighty men, let them 375 ; 
z Wit. Qs 
'Thine, like Amphion's hand, had evat'd the ſtone, , 
And trom deftruRion call'd the riling town 
Nor could he burn & faſt as thou couldſt build, 
What you 've ſaid 
Has wat'd a thought.in me which may be lucky. 
To xwgte the foul by tender Rrokes of arty 
To raife the genius, and to nend the heart, Prologue ts Cato. 


3. To bring to life again, as if from the ſleep of death. 


Je fecond lite 


Denham. 


Dryden. 


Milton. 
n; avecken, Dutch. 


Shak. 
Pepe. 


Prior. 


Roxwve. 


>, in the renovation of the juſt. 


Milton. 


—_ 


| 


| 2- To rouſe from ſleep. 


Ben Jonſon's Tavern Academy. | 
Corbet. | 


9. To range ; to be ſtirring. 


Waxes. . J [from the verb.] 


WAL 


1. The feaſt of the dedication of the church, g. 
kept by watching all night. . formerly 
Fill oven full of flawnes, Ginnie paſſe not 
Ta- morrow 1 father his <vake-daie will ke 
The droiling peaſant ſcarce thinks there is any world be Tufer 
village, nor gaiety beyond that of a wake, Governm, of N dit 
ple: Putting all = rr ** down, Tongue 
nd winning at the qvate their parſley c a 
1 e mes - vulgar will of 9 — Doe. 
nd have exceſſive doings at their wake. King's 47 Cookery 
gils ; ſtate of forbearing ſleep, re. 
By dimpled brook, and fountain brim; 
The wood-nymphs deckt with daifies trim 
Their merry wales and paſtimes keep: 


wy What hath night to do with ſleep ? | Ma 
Wa kREFUL, adj. [wake and full.) Not ſleeping 1 
Before her gate high God did ſweat ordain, | 


vigilant, 
And wakeful watches, ever to abide, | ; 
Why doſt thou ſhake thy leaden ſceptre ? go; 

Beſtow thy poppy upon wvekeful woe, 

Sickneſs and forrow, whoſe pale lids nc'er know 

Thy downy finger; dwell upon their eyes, 

Shut in their tears, ſhut out their miterics, Crabs. 
All thy fears, Nau. 

Thy waleſul terrors, and aftrighting dreams, f 


Have now their full teward. Den bag . 
Diſſembling fleep, but ewakeful with the Kü. ' Seby, 
Dryden, 


for lleepe, 


epe. 


2. Vi 


* 


\ 


4 The day takes off the pleaſure of the night, 
WA KEFULNESS, 2. . [from wwakeful.] 
1. Want of ſleep. | 
Other perfumes are fit to be uſed in burnin 
and too much qvakefulngſs,  * | 
2, Forbearance of ſteep, 
To WA'KEN. v. u. from wake.) To wake 
from ſleep ; to be rouſed from ſleep, 
Early Turnus wak'ring with the light, 
All clad in armour, calls his troops to fight, 
To WA KEN. L. a. | 


8 agued, confuniptions, 
Bacon's 3 15 ö ay 


i to ceaſs 
Binde. 


When he was wwaten'd with the nolſe, 
And ſaw the beaſt ſo ſmall ; | 
What's this, quoth he, that gives ſo weak à voice 
That wakens men withal ? ; 
A man that is walened out of ſleep, 

We make no longer ſtay ; go, wwaten Eve, 

2. To excite to action. | 
Then Homer's and Tyrtæus' martial muſe 
Malen'd the world, and ſounded loud alarms, 

3. To produce; to excite, 
They introduce 

Their ſacred ſong, and 4vaken raptures high. Milten. 
WaA'KEROBIN, 1. /. [arum, Lat.] A plant, Milly, 


WAL R. 2. J. yo Saxon, a web.] A riſing part in 
the ſurface of cloth. 
To WALK, v. 4. 
to roll.] ; k , 
1. To move by leiſurely ſteps, ſo that one foot is ſet 
down before the other is taken up. 
A man was ſeen wva/king before the door very compoſedly, Clay, 
TY” Ihe ſelf-ſame ſun 1 
At once doth flow and ſwiftly run. 
Swiftly his daily journey he goes, 
But treads his annual with a atelier pace, 
And does three hundred rounds oF wrt 
Within one yearly circle's ſpace, 


Thus with a double courſe, in the ſame ſphere, | 
He runs the day and *va/ks the year. Corley, 


2, It is uſed in the ceremonious language of invitation, 
for come or go, — 


Spenſcr. 
4 ' 


119.0 
7 


N m/ommon, 


| [walen, German; pealcan, Saxon, 


\ 


Sir, walk IN, | 
IL had rather *va/k here, 1 thank you, Shaheſpearce 
3. To move for exerciſe or amuſement, 

What mean you, Czfar? think you to walk forth ? Shak. 
| Theſe bow'rs as wide as we need 2va/k, , Milton, 
4. To move the Noweſt pace; not to trot, gallop, or 
amble. Applied to a horſe, | 
5. To appear as a ſpectre. 
| The ſpirits of the dead 

May walk again; if ſuch things be, thy mother Fo 
Appear'd to me laſt night. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale, 
It then draws near the ſeaſon . 
Wherein the ſpirit is' wont to walk. Shakeſpeare's Ham. 
There were <valking ſpirits of the houſe of York, as well in 
Ireland as in England, Davies's Ire/ard, 
Some ſay no evil thing that <va/ks by night, 
In fog, or fire, by lake, or moorith fen, 
Blue meagre hag, or ſtubborn unlaid ghoſt 
That breaks his magick chains at curfew time, 
No goblin, or ſwart fairy of the mine, 
Hath hurtful power o'er true virginity» 
In vain the cock has ſummon'd ſprights away, 
She «vaiks at noon, and blaſts the bloom of day. 
6. To act on any occaſion, 
| Do you think 1'd walk in any plot, 
Where madam Sempronia ſhould take place of me, 
And Fulvia come i' th' rear? Ben Jorſmn. 
7. To be in motion. Applied to a clamorous or abu- 
ſive female tongue; and is ſtill in low language re- 
tained, ; a 
As ſhe went, her tongue did wat 
In foul reproach, and terms of vile deſpightz - 
Provoking him by her outrageous talk. 


8. To act in ſleep. 
When was it the laſt a/ 
I have ſeen her riſe from her bed, unlock her cloſet, take 

forth paper, fold it, write upon t, read it, and return to bed; yet 
all this while in a moſt faſt ſleep. ' Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


Milt as 
Yeung 


Affairs that walk, 
As they ſay ſpirits do at midnight, have 
In them a milder nature than the buſineſs | 
That ſeeks diſpatch by day. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
10. To move off; to depart. | : 
When he comes forth, he will make their cows and garran\ to 
walk, if he doth no other harm to their perſons. * Spenſers 
11. To aq; in any particular manner. 
Do juſtly, love mercy, and walk humbly with thy God. Mie. 
I'll love with fear the only God, and coal 
As in his preſence, | | Mittin, 
12. To travel. 
The Lord hath bleſſed theo ; 
this wilderneſs, 
To WALK. v. a. 
1. To paſs through. a | 
I do not without danger wall theſe ſtreets. 
No rich or noble knave 
Shall walt the world in credit to his grave. 


2. To lead out, for the ſake of air or exerciſe : 


he knoweth thy wva/king through 
Devteronamy, ils 7. 


Shakur 
» a Popes 
as, he 


Milton. | 


awalked his horſe in the meadow. i 
Walk: 


WAL 
Walk. 2. / [from the verd.] 


1. Act of walking for air or exerciſe; | 
Not walk by moonlight, without thee, is fweets on. 
| Her keeper by her ſide; 
To watch her walls, his hundred eyes applied, Dryden, 


Philander uſed to take a walk in a neighbouring wood. Addiſon, 
1 long to renew our old intercourſe, our morning conferences, 
and our evening qvalks. : Pope. 
2. Gait; ſtep ; manner of moving; | 
Morpheus, of all his numerous train, expreſs'd 
The ſhape of man, and imitated beſt ; | 

The swat, the words, the geſture could ſupply, 
The habit mimick, and the mien belle. ryden. 
4. A length of ſpace, or circuit, through which one 


He uſually from hence to th* palace gate 
Makes it his walk Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
She would r miſs one day 


A walk ſo fine, a ſight ſo gay. 
4. An avenue ſet with trees, 
Hie hath left you all his «walks, 
His private arbours, and new-planted orchards, 
On that ſide the Tiber. Shakeſpeare's Julius Cæſar. 
Goodlieſt trees planted with eva/ks and "atk Milton, 
g. Way 3 road ; range ; place of wandering. 
The mountains are his walks, who wand'ring feeds 
On ſlowly-ſpringing herbs. Sandys's Paraphraſe. 
If that way be your c, you have not far. ; x04 
Set women in his eye, and in his walk, 
Among daughters of men the faireſt found. 
Our ſouls, for want of that acquaintance here, 
May wander in the ſtarry eva/ks above. 
That bright companion of the ſun, 
Whoſe glorious aſpect ſeal'd our new-born king, 
And now a round of greater years begun, 
New influence from his walks of light did bring. 
6. Region ; ſpace. 
Wanting an ampler ſphere to expatiate in; he opened a bound- 
leſs wall for his imagination. Pope. 
They are to be cautiouſly ſtudied by thoſe who are ambitious of 
treading the great walk of hiſtory, Reynolds. 


2 Gs , Latin.] fiſh. Ainſworth, 
8. alk is the ſloweſt or leaſt raiſed pace, or going, of 
n a horſe. In a walk, a horſe lifts two legs of a fide, 
one after the other, 21 with the hind leg 
firſt; as ſuppoſe that he leads with the legs on his 
right ſide, then he lifts his far hind foot firſt; and in 
the time that he is ſetting it down, which in a ſtep 

is always ſhort of the tread of his fore foot upon the 
ſame ſide, he lifts his far fore foot, and ſets it down 


Prior. 


Milt ons 
Dryden. 


Dryden. 


before his near foot, and juſt as he lifts up his near 


hind foot, and ſets it down again juſt ſhort of his 
near fore foot, and juſt as he is ſetting it down, he 
lifts his near fore foot, and ſets it down juſt before 
his far fore foot. Farrier's Di&. 
WAa'rkER. n/. [from walk.) One that walks, 
I ride and walk, and am reputed the belt zvalker in this town, 


Sevift to Cay. 
May no ſuch vicious walkers crowd the ſtreet. | 


WA'LKINGSTAPF., 7. /. 
ſupport him in walking. 


The club which a man of an ordinary ſize could not lift, was 
but a walking-/taff for Hercules. 


walle, Dutch.) 


1. A ſeries of brick or ſtone, or other materials, car-| 
ried upwards, and cemented with mortar ; the fide 


of a building. 
Poor Tom! that eats the 4va//-newt and the water-newt. 
Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 
Where though I mourn my matchleſs lots alone, 
And none between my weaknels judge and me; 
Yet ev'n theſe gentle t allow my moan, 
Whoſe doleful echoes with my plaints agree. Witton. 
Part rite in cryital ava or ridge direct. Millan. 
2. Fortification; works built for defence. In this ſenſe 
it is commonly uſed plurally. 
With love's light wings did I o'erperch theſe 2wa!!s; 
For ſtony limits cannot hold out love. Shaleſpeare. 
JEL? General, the walls are thine : ad 
_ Witneſs the world, that 1 create thee here 3 
My lord and maſter. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


A prey 
To that prond city, whoſe high walli thou ſaw'ſt - 
Left in contuſion, Milton's Paradiſe 


I ruſh undaunted to defend the walli. Dryden. 


3. To take the wall. To take the upper place; not to 


give place, 
I will take the wwall of any man ot maid of Montague's, 


Shakeſpeare's Romeo and vilict. | 


When once the'poet's honour ceaſes, 
From reaſon far his tranſports rove 
And Boileau, for eight hundred pieces, 
Makes Louis take the wwall of JIove. 
To WAL1.. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To incloſe with walls, ü 
There bought a piece of ground, which, Birſa call'd 
From the bull's hide, they tirſt inclos'd and zvall'd, Dryden. 
2. To defend by walls. 
The walled towns do work my greater woe: 
The foreſt wide is fitter to reſound 
The hollow echo of my care ful cries, Spenſer. 
His council adviſed him to make himſelf maſter of ſome good 
walled town, Bacen's Henry VII. 
The Spaniards caſt themſelves continually into roundels, their 
ſtrongoſt ſhips walling in the reſt, Bacon's War with Spain. 
The terror of his name, that wall us in | 
From danger. Denbams Sy 
ALLCREE PER, . J. [picus martins, Lat.] A bird. Ain. 
Wa'LLET. . 6 [pealhan, to travel, Saxon, ] 
1. A bag in which the neceſſaries of a traveller are 
put; a knapſack, | | 
Having entered into a long gallery, he laid down his scale, and 
ſpread his carpet, in order to repoſe himſelf upon it. Addon. 
2. Any thing protuberant and ſwagging. 
Who would believe, that there were mountaineers 
Dewlapt like bulls, whoſe throats had hanging at them 
Wallets of fleſh? „ Shakeſpeare, 
ALLEY'E, . % [from wwall and gye.] A diſeaſe in the 
chryſtalline humour of the eye; the glaucoma. 
ALLRYED. adj. [wall and eye.) Having white eyes. 
Vall. qed flave | whither wouldit thou coavey _ 
„ This growing image ot thy fiend-like face ? Shakeſpeare. 
Wa"t1yLOwBR. . /. [parietaria, Lat.] A ſpecics of 


Prior. 


ſtockgilliflower. ; 
Kr Rur. . . Fruit which to be ripened muſt 


be planted againſt a wall. 


than ſnails, 


Cay. 
A ſtick which a man holds to | 


Glanville, | 
WALL. #. / [wal, Welſh ; wallum, Latin ; pall, Sax. | 


Lift. 


4 Wa"tiop, v; v. [pealan, to boil, Saron.] To boil, 
A LLOUSE, 3. / [cimex, Lat.] An inſect; a bug. 
75 Ww Ty ; F Ax 7 4. Ainſworth, 
ga - 3 . *. Lwalugan; Oothick; palpian, 
n. : ; 5 | 
1. To move heavily and clumſily, 
Part, huge of bulk | 
Wallowing unwieldy, enormous in their G 
Tempeſt the ocean. ; Milton's Paradiſe 
2. To roll himſelf in mire, or any thing filthy. 
Gird thee with ſackcloth, and wallowo thylelt in aſhes. Jer. vi. 
Dead bodies, in all places of the camp, wallowed in their own 


blood Knolles's Hi the Turks. 
lag was wallowing in the water, when a 5 — going to 


EI L' Eftrang 
3. Jo live in any ſtate of filth or groſs vice. 

God ſees a man wallowing in his native impurity, delivered over 

as an ablolute captive to fin,, polluted with its guilt, and enſlaved 

by its power; and in this moſt loathſome condition fixes upon 

him as an object of his diſtinguiſhing merey. South, 

Wa"row. n./. [from the verb.] A kind of rolling 
walk, | 

One taught the toſs, 

His i\word-knot this, 

WaLLRu's. u. 


and one the French new wallew ; 
his cravat that deſign'd. Dryden. 


. ladiantum album, Lat.] An herb. 
Wa'tuwort, 5 ½ [ebulun, Lat.] A Plant, the me 
RT. 1. . [ebulum, Lat. ant, the 
. dwarf-elder, or danewort. F 
A"'LNUT. . /. lpalh pnura, Saxon; nur ju lans, 
Lat.] The characters are, it hath male — or 
katkins, which are produced at remote diſtances from 
the fruit on the ſame tree; the outer cover of the 
fruit is very thick and green, under which is a rough 
hard ſhell , in which the fruit is incloſed, ſurrounded 
with a thin ſkin : the kernel is] deeply divided into 
four lobes ; and the leaves of the tree are pinnated 
or winged. The ſpecies are, 1. The common wal- 
nut. 2. The large French walnut. z. The thin- 
ſhelled walnut. 4. The double walnut, 5. The 
late ripe walnut. 6. The hard-ſhelled walnut. 7, 
The Virginian black walnut, 8, Virginian black 
walnut, with a long furrowed fruit. 9. The hickery, 
or white Virginian walnut. 10. The ſmall hickery, 


or white Virginian walnut, 


alle, 
"Tis a cockle, or a zva/nut-ſhell 

A knack, a toy, Shakeſpeare's Tamin 7 the Shrew. 

Help to ſearch my houſe this one time; if 1 find not what 1 


ſeek, let them ſay of me, as jealous as Ford, that ſearcheth a hol- 
low walnut for his wite's leman. 3 


Some woods have the veins ſmooth, as fir and tvalnur, acon. 
WA'LTRON, 2. /; 
The morſe, or evaltron, is called the ſea-horſe. Woodward. 
To Wa'MBLB. v. u. [wemmelen, Dutch. ] To roll with 
nauſea and ſickneſs. It is uſed of the ſtomach, 
A covetous man deliberated betwixt the qualms of a *vambling 
ſtomach, and an unkttled mind, | I. Eftrange. 
Wan. adj, [pann, Saxon; gwan, weakly, Welſh.] 
Pale, as with ſickneſs ; languid of look. 


Sad to view his viſage pale and vane, 


Their courſe through thickeſt conſtellations held, 


Spreading their bane z the blaſted ſtars look'd wan. Milton. 
How chang'd from him, 

Companion of my arms! how evan, how dim, 

How faded al! thy glories! Dryden. 


Wan, for avon, the old preterite of win. 
And thoſe with which th' Eubzan young man wan 
Swift Atalanta, when through craft he her outran. Spenſer, 
Th' report of his great acts that over Europe ran, 
In that moſt famous field he with the emperor wan. Drayton. 
He «van the king with ſecrecy and diligence; but chiefly be- 
cauſe he was his old ſervant in his leſs fortunes, Bacon. 
Wax p. n. /. [vaand; Daniſh, ] 
1. A ſmall ſtick, or twig; a long rod. 
'The ſkilful ſhepherd peel'd me certain wandt. Shakeſp. 
With a whip or wand it you ſtrike the air, the ſharper and 


quicker you ſtrike it, the louder ſound it giveth. Bacon, 
His ſpear, to equal which the talleſt pine | 
Hewn on Norwegian bills, to be the maſt 
Of ſome great admiral, were but a wand. Milton. 


A child runs away laughing with good ſmart blows of a «vand 
on his back, who would have cried for an unkind word, 


N Locke on Education, 
2. Any ſtaff of authority, or uſe; _ 
Though he had both ſpurs and «vand, they ſeemed rather marks 


of ſovereignty, than inſtruments of puniſhment, Sidney, 
He held before his decent Reps a ſilver wands Milton. 
3. A charming rod. | | | 
Nay, lady, (ity if I but wave this wand, | 
| Your nerves are all chain'd up in alabaſter, Milton. 
Picus bore a buckler in his hand) 
His other wav'd a long divining band. Dryden. 


To WN DER. v. nu, [panbjuan, Saxon; wandelen, 
Dutch. ] 

1. To rove; to ramble here and there; to go without 
any certain courſe, It hath always a ſenſe either evil 
or light, and imports either idleneſs, vitiouſneſs, or 


miſery. 
have no will to evander forth of doors. Shakeſpeare. 
| 1 will go loſe myſelf, 


And wvarder up and down to view the city. Shakeſpeare. 
The old duke is baniſhed 3 four loving lords have put themſelves 
into exile with him, whoſe revenues enrich the new duke; there- 


fore he gives them good leave to wander. Shakeſpeare. 
Then came wand'ring by 
A ſhadow like an angel, with bright hair 
Dabbled in blood, and he ſhriek'd out aloud, Shakeſpeare. 


They wvandered about in ſheeps and goats ſkinss Hebrews, xi, 
Let them wander up and down for meat, Pſalm lix. 
| From this nuptial bow'r 
How ſhall I part, and whither wander down 
Into a lower world ? Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
They give the reins to wand'ring thoughts, 
Till, by their own perplexities involv'd, 
They ravel more. Milton, 
Here ſhould my wonder dwell, and here my praiſe ; 
But my fixt thoughts my wvand'ring eye betrays, Denham. 
A hundred years they wander on the ſhore, Dryden, 
Virgil introduces his AEneas in Carthage, before he brings him 
to Laurentum ; and even after that he wanders to the kingdom 
of Evander.  Dryden's Difreſney, 


Deorimer'; Hoſbardry. 


2. To deviate; to go aſtray, - 
OD let me not e- Ce thy commandments, Pſalm cxix, 


e. 


ho erſt in flowers of freſheſt youth was clad, Spenſer. 
All the charms of love, po gots 
Salt Cleopatra, ſoften thy wan lip! | 
Let witcheraft join with beauty, Shakeſp, Antoky and Clip. 
Why ſo pale and wan, fond lover? c 
Pr'ythee, W. ſo pale? 
Wil,, when looking well can't move her, 
Looking il prevail? 2 Surkling, 


| 3+ Incertainty 


Fo Wendt, ©. 6, To travel over, Without a certalũ 
- courſe, | ce Ns 


The nether flood 1 1 
Kuns diverſe, 8 many a famous realm Milton. 


off _ mas hr 2K | 

Famine and dnguiſh will at laſt cunſume, 2 
Wand' ring chi wary deſart. Milton's Paradiſe Loft: 

See harneſt d ſeeds deſert the ſtony town, 
And wanider roads unſtable, not theit own. Gay. 
Wa'ndarER. % [from amb. | Rover; rambler. 

Nor for my peace will I go far, 

As wanderers that . A 
But make my ſtrengths, ſich as they 
| Here in oy boſom, and at home. Bly Nuſom 
He here to every thirſty wanderer; | 
. by fly enticement, gives his baneful cup. EY Milton. 
The whole people js a race of "ſuch merchants as are wanderert 
by profeſſion, and at the ſame time are in all places incapable of lands 
or offices, . Spectator. 


Taſte; that eternal ivanderer, which flies 


— - 


Popei | 


; From head to ears, and now from ears to eyes. 
WAN DERIN OG. #./ [from wander: ] 
1. Uncertain peregrinationn- ; 
He aſks the god, what new appointed homm 
Should end his wvand'rings, and his tolls relieve? Adliſen. 


2. Aberration ; miſtaken way, _ | 
If any man's eagerneſs of glory has made him overſee the way to 
it, let him now recover his 2anderings. _ Decay of Piety. 
want of being fixed. TO 
A proper remedy for this «vandering of thoughts would do great 
ſervice to the ſtudious, | 1 ö oc le. 
When a right knowledge of ourſelves enters inte our minds, it 
makes as great a change in all our thoughts. and apprehenſions, as 
when we awake from the <vanderings of a dream. [. 
To WANE, v. #. [paman, to grow leſs, Saxon.) 
1. 'To grow leſs; to decreaſe. Applied to the moon 2 
os ed to wax, 5 | | 
he huſbandman, in ſowing and ſetting, upon good 1 < ſon ob- 


ſerves the waxing and evaning of the moon. - Hakewill; 
Waning moons their ſertled periods keep, 
To {well the billows, and ferment the deep; Addiſon. 


2. To decline j to ſink. x OE 
A lady far more beautiful 5 
Sbalcſpeare. 


Than any woman in this evaining age. 
1 will interchange 5 , ; ; 
My ained ſtate for Henry's regal crown. Shakeſpearts 
Your father were 2 fool : 
To give thee all; and in his evaining age ; | 
Set foot under thy table. Shakeſpeare. 


In theſe confines ſllly have I lurk' d. 
To watch the ebaining of mine enemies. Shak Richard III. 
Nothing more jealous than 4 favourite, towards the waining 


time, and ſuſpect of ſatiety. | Wotton. 
I'm evaining in his favour, yet I love him. Dryden. 
You ſaw but ſorrow in its wvaining fort, 
A working ſea remaining from a ſtorm 3 
When the now weary waves roll o'er the deep: 
And faintly murmur, ere they fall aſleep, Dryden. 
Land and trade ever will wax and cane together. Cbilds 
Her gaining form no longer ſhall incite - a. 
Envy in woman, or defire in mans Roto June Sbere. 


Want. 1. % N the verb.] 
1. Decreaſe of the moon. ee 
The ſowing at the wane of the moon is thought to make the 


corn ſound, i _ Bacon 
Young cattle, that are * forth in the full of the moon, ara 


ſtronger and larger than thoſe t 


at are brought forth in the tonne. 
. Bacon. 
This is fair Diana's caſe z h 
For all aſtrologers maintain, * a 
Fach night a bit drops off her face; 8 
When mortals ſay ſhe's in her cane. Swift, 


2. Decline ; diminution ;z deelenſion. 
You 're caft upon an age in which the church Is In Its 4vane, 


| South, | 
Wand. »./, Jaw teeth, _ Ainſwortb. 
Wa“N NED. adj, [from wan. ] Turned pale and faint- 


coloured. 
Is it not monſtrous that this pl 
But in a fiction, in a dream of paſſion, 
Could force his ſoul fo to his own conceit, | 
That, from her working, all his viſage amd? Shitheſpearr, 
Wa'nness, n. , [from n.] Paleneſs ; languor. 
To WANT. w. a, [pana, Saxon. e 
1. To be without ſomething fit or neceſſary, _ 
Want no money, Sir John; you ſhall want none. Shakeſpeare: 
A man to whom God hath given riches, ſo that he wanteth no- 
thing for his ſoul of all that he defirethy yet God giveth him not 
power to eat thereof, Eccl., vi. a. 
Smells do moſt of 


them want names. 


of et Locle. 
2. To be defeQtive in ſomething; 
Nor can this be, 
But by fulfilling that which thou didſt dba : 
Obedience to the law. Milton. 


3. To fall ſhort of j not to contain. 
Nor think, though men were none, 
That heav'n would gan ſpectators, God want praiſe, Milton. 
4. To be without; not to have; enters 55 
; By deſcending from the thrones above, 
Thoſe happy places thou haſt deign'd a while 
To want, and honour theſe, Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
How loth I am to have recobrſe to rites a 
So full of horror, that I once rejoice 


I vant the uſe of ſight, Dryden and Lee's Oedipus, 

The unhappy never «vant enemies. Richardſon's Clariſſte 

5. To need; to have need of; to lack. 
It hath cauſed a great irregularity in our calendar, and wants to 

be reformed, and the equinox to be rightly computed. | 
The ſylyans to their ſhades retire; 

Thoſe very ſhades and ſtreams new ſhades and ſtreams requirez 

And want a cooling breeze of wind to fan the raging fire. Hey. 

God, who ſees all things intuitively, does not want helps; he 
neither ſtands in need of logick, nor uſes it; 


N Baker, 
6. To wiſh; to long; to defire. 8 
Down I come, like gliſt'ring Phaeton, | 

adn Tow manage of unruly jades. Shakeſpeare. 


at warts my fon ? for know 

My fon thou art, and 1 mult call thee fo, Addiſon's Ovid. 

Men who want to get a woman into their power, ſeldom ſcruple 

the means. Richardſon's Clariſſa. 
To WanT, v. u. | 


1. To be wanted; to be improperly abſent ; not to ba 
in ſafficient quantity, | 


Nor did there *vant cornice or freeze,  Milten, 
Finds wealth where 'tis, beſtow; it where it dan 3 
Cities in deſarts, woods in cities plants. Denham: 


We have the means in our hauds, and nothing but th e. 
diſons 


tion of them is wanting, 
What zoantt in blood and fpirits, fwell'd with Wind. 


bu 


As in bodies, thus in fouls, we find | 


; P 
ö deſign, the diſpoſition, the manners, and the thoughts, 


oe. 
all before it z where any of thoſe are wanting, ot imperted, fo 


To 


«+ 4 


much wants in the imitation of human Ife, Dry 


4. 


x 
F 
F 
; 
| 
tf 


Wax Tons tres, % [from .] 


WAN 


4. To tn ie Gabeln 


Nor ſhall 1 to the work thou enterpiifc(t 


Be wanting, but afford thee equal aid, Milton, 


Though England is not evanting in a learned nobility, yet Ber 


cheumſtanees have confined me to a narrow choices ryden. 


Whatever fortune, good or bad, betide, 


No time (hall find me evanting to my truth. Dryden, 
Religion will never be without enemies, nor thoſe enemies be“ 


wanting in endeavours to expoſe it to the contempt of mankind, 


Rogers's Sermons. 

Several are againſt his ſevere uſage of you, und would be glad of 
an occaſion to convince the reſt of their error, if you will not be 
wanting to yourſelf, Swift. 


3. To be miſſed ; to be not had, 
| Twelve, wanting one, he ſlew, 


My brethren : 1 alone furviv'd. Dryden. 
GQranivorous animals have a long colon and excum, which in 
Arbuthneat an Aliments, 


1 


carnivorous are wantings 
WANT. . J. 
1. Need. 


Tt infers the good 


By thee communicated, and our 204nte. . Milton, 
Parents (hvuld diſtinguiſh between the «wants of fancy, and thoſe 
of patwie, Locke, 
Here learn the great unreal 2warts ta feign, 
Unpleaſing truths here mortify the vain, Savage. 
Ev'n to brute beaſts his righteous care extends, - 


He feels their ſuft rings, and their want befriends. Marte. 


2, Deſiciency, 


"This proceeded not from any want of knowledge, but of judg- 
ment. Dryden. 
One vbjzeQtion to Civita Vecchia is, that the air is not whole- 
Addi on. 
The blood flows through the veſſels, by the exceſ; of the force of 


ſome 2 this proceeds from 4want of inhabitants. 


the heart above the incurnbent preſſure, which in fat people is ex- 

cellive z and as dba of a due quantity of motion of the fluids in- 

ereafarh fat, the diſcale is the cauſe of itſelf, Arbuthnet on Aliments., 
Wants of oll kinds are made to frame a plea, 


One learns to oy another not to ſees Young. | 
: | 


3. The ſtate of not having. 
You ſhall have no reaſon to complain of me, for want of a ge- 
nerous difflain of this world. Pope, 
4. Poverty; penury ; indigence, 
Nothing is to hard for thoſe who abound in riches, as to conceive 
how others can be in aut. Swift, 
5. [pand, Saxon.] A mole, | 
A kind of hare reſembling a «vant in his feet, and a cat in his 
tail, lleylyn. 
Wa'xron, adj, [This word is derived by Minfhrxv 
ſrom avant one, 4 man or woman that wants a compa- 
nion. This etymology, however odd, Juuius ſilently 
adopts, Sinner, who had more acuteneſs, cannot 
forbear to doubt it, but offers nothing better.] 
1. Laſcivious ; libidinous ; lecherous ; luſttul. 
"Thou art froward by nature, enemy to peace, 
Lafcivious, wwarton z more than well beſeems | 
A man of thy profeilion, Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Entic'd ta do him «wanton rites. Milton, 
2. Licentious ; diſlolute, | 
My plenteous joy 5, 
Wanton in Fulne(s, (eek to hide themſelves 
In drops of forrow, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
Men grown wanton by proſperity 


Study'd new arts of luxury and eate, Roſcommon. 
3. Frolicklome ; gay; ſportive ; airy. 
Ax flies to wanton boys, we are to th' gods t 
They kill us for their ſport, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


Note a wild and 4vanton herd, 
Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 
Fetching mad bounds, Shateſpeare's Merchant of Venice, 
How eagerly ye follow my diſgrace, | 
As if it fed ye | and how fleck and swanten 
appear, in every thing may bring my ruin. Shakeſpeare, 
"Time drives the flocks from field to fold; ” 
"The flow'rs do fade, and 4warton fields 
To wayward winter reckoning yields. 
4. Looſe ; unreſtrained, 
How does your tongue grow evanton in her praiſe { Addiſon. 
5. Quick and irregular of motion. 
She as a veil down to the flender waiſt 
Her wnadorned golden trefies worry 
Difhevell'd, but in «warton ringlets wav'd, 
A the vine curls her tendrils, | | Milton. 
6, Luxuriant ; ſuperfluous, 
What we by day lop overgrown, 
One night ov two with «wanton growth der. deg, 
ending to wild, Milton. 
Women richly gay in gems and qvarton drelys Milton, 
7. Not regular ; turned fortuitoully, 
The quaint mazes in the wanton green, 

For want of tread, are undiftinguiſhable, Milton, 
WANTON. n. /. | : 
1. A laſcivious perſon ; a ſlrumpet ; a whoremonger, 
To lip a «vantor In à lecure couch, 

And to {uppote her chattes Shakeſpeare's Othello, 

An old wanton will be doating upon women, when he can fearce 

ſoo without tpeRtacles, South's Sermons, 
2. Atrifler; an inſignificant flutterer, 
Shall a beardleſs boy, 
A cee, fiken wwanton, brave your fields, 
Mucking the air with colours idly ſpread, 
And ag no check? Shateſpeare's King Jol. 
Pals with your beſt violence ; 
T am atraid you make a evanton of me, Shakeſpeare's Hamiets 
) . 1 
4. A word of flight endearment, 
Peace, my ewwentont; he will do 
: More than you can ain unto, 
Jo Wa'xton, 4% A, [from the noun.] 
1. Lo play laleiviouſly. 
He nom his guards and midnight tent 
Iu o'er hills and vallles went 
Towns with the (rightly dame, 
Aud in ls pleature loft bis tame. Prior, 
2. To reve! ; to play. In Ohe it may be an adjective. 
Oh! 1 heard him ee in his praiſe 3 
Speak things of him might charm the cats. 0: way, 
Natwe here | : 
Want n her prime, and play'4 at Win 
Iier virgin Fancies, Mi'ton. 
O ye mules ! deign your blech retreats 
Where Horace stetes at your fprings 
Aud Pindar tweeps a bolder ring. Fenton, 
„ o move nimbly and irregularly, 
W \ NTONLY, adv, [from wwarton,] Laſciviouſly; 
frolicklomely ; gaily z ſportively ; carelefsly, 
Into what (undry gyres her wondered felt he throws, 
And oft iniftes the ate, as werterty the flows, Drayton, 
Than dest but try how far 1 can fordear, 
Nor art that moniter which thou wovuli{t appear 1 
But do not weaready my pallian move, 
I pardon nothing that relates to love. 


Raleigh, 


Bun Jonſon, 


Dryden, 
1. Laſciviouſneſs ; lechery, 


WAR 


Tue ſpirit of wantenneſi is ſcar'd-out of him. Sue. 
Bulls and goats bled apace z but neither the violence of the one, 
nor the qvantonneſs of the other, ever died a victim at any of thei; 
altars, Sui b. 


2. Sportiveneſs; frolick ; humour. | 
As ſad as night, | | 
Only for evautonneſs- Shakeſpeare's King John. 
Love, rais'd on beauty, will like that decay 
Our hearts. may bear its ſlender chain a day: 
As flow'ry bands in wvantenneſs are worn, 
A morning's pleaſure, and at evening torn. Pope, 
3. Licentiouſneſs ; negligence of reſtraint. 
The tumults threatened to abuſe all acts of grace, and turn them 
into zwantonneſs, King Charles. 
| Wantonneſs and pride 
Raiſe out of friendſhip hoſtile deeds in peace, Milton. 


Wa'xTwriT, . % [want and aut.] A fool; an idiot, 
Such a vwanteuit ſadneſs makes of me, 
That 1 have mueh ado to know myſelf, Shakeſpeare, 


Wa'nTY. . , [1 know not whence derived.) A broad 
irth of leather, by which the load is bound upon the 
orſe ; a ſureingle. 


A panel and warty, pack-ſaddle and ped, 
With line to fetch litter, Tuffer. 


Wa'ytD, adj, [Of this word I know not the original, 
except that to avhape, to ſhock, or deject, is found in 
Spenſer ; from which the meaning may be gathered. ] 
Dejected; cruſhed by miſery. | 


'This makes the evaped widow wed again. Shakeſpeare. 


abapentalium, wapentagium, low Latin. ] 

Wapentake is all one with what we call a hundred : as, upon a 
meeting for that purpoſe, they touched each other's weapons, in 
token of their fidelity and allegiance, Cexvel, 

Hundred ſignifieth a hundred pledges, which were under the com- 
mand and aflurance of their alderman z which, as I ſuppoſe, was 
allo called a 2vapentake z ſo named, of touching the weapon or ſpear 
of their alderman, and ſwearing to follow him faithfully, and lexve 
their prince truly. But others think that a <vapertake was ten 
hundreds, or boroughs. Spenſer. 

Wa. n./, [werre, old Dutch ; guerre, Fr.] 

1. War may be defined the exerciſe of violence under 

| ſovereign command againſt withſtanders ; force, au- 
thority, and reſiſtance, being the eſſential parts 
thereof, Violence, limited by authority, is ſuffici- 
ently diſtinguiſhed from robbery, and the like out- 
rages ; yet, conſiſting in relation towards others, it 
neceſſarily requires a ſuppoſition of reſiſtance, whereby 
the force of war becomes different from the violence 


inflicted upon flaves or yielding malefactors. Raleigh. 
On, you nobleſt Engliſh, | 

Whoſe blood is fetcht from fathers of «par proof, Shakeſp, 

After a denunciation or indiction of «var, the war is no more 

confined to the place of the quarrel, but lett at large, Bacon, 

I ſaw the figure and armour of him that headed the peaſants in 

the gbr upon Bern, with the ſeveral weapons found on his fol- 

lowers. ö ; Addiſon. 

2. The inſtruments of war, in poetical language. 

| The god of love inhabits there, 

With all his rage, and dread, and grief, and care; 


3. Forces; . Poetically. 
On th' embattled ranks the waves return, 
And overwhelm the dar. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
4. The profeſſion of arms, | | | 
Thine almighty word leapt down from heaven, as a fierce man of 
war into the midſt of a land of deſtruction. Wiſdom, 
5. Holtility 5 ſtate of oppoſition ; act of oppoſition, 
Duncan's horſes 
Turn'd wild in nature, broke their ſtalls, flung out, 
Contending *gainſt obedience, as they would | 
Make evar with man. | Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
Toa War. v. . [from the noun.] Jo make war; to 
be in a Rate of hoſtility, 
Was this a face 


ro be expos'd againſt the qwarring winds ? Shakeſpeare. 
Why thould | evar without the walls of Troy, 
That find ſuch cruel battle here within ? Shakeſpeare, 


Make peace with God, for you muſt die, my lord, 
ave you that holy teeling in your foul, | 
"Vo counſel me to make my peace with God; 
And are you yet to your own fouls fo blind, 
That you will evar with God by murd'ring me ? 
He tcacheth my hands to «var. 2 Samuel, xxli. 
This charge I commit unto thee, ſon Timothy, that thou by 
them mighteſt evar a good warfare, 1 Timothy, i. 18. 
He limited his forces, to proceed in aid of the Britons, but in no 
Wile to war upon the Fac 
We teem ambitious God's whole work c' undo; 
With new diſeaſes on ourſelves we war, 


His next deſign 
Was all the Theban race in arms to join, 
And «var on Theſeus. | Dryden. 
evarring with one another reforted with their goods, and traded as 
in a neutral country. Arbuthnot on Coins, 


$4en/er it is probably falſely printed for avarraid. 
And them long time before great Nimmod was, 
That firtt the world with ſword and fire evarrcy. Spexſer. 
To them the ſame wus render'd, to the cad, 
To war the Scot, and borders to defend, Daniel's Civil War. 


German, to twirl, or turn round. ] 
1. Jo quaver any ſound. | 
Fountains, and ye that evar%/e as ye flow 
MetoJious murmurs, warbling tune his praiſe, Alten. 
2. 'To cauſe to quaver. 
Follow me us I ſing, 
And touch the evarblcd ſtring. Milton. 
3. To utter muſically, | | 
She can thaw the numbing ſpell, 
If the be right invok'd with $04: 64d longs Afilton. 
To WAA URN, v. u. | 
1. To be quavered, | 
Such trains ne'er char in the linnet's throat. Gay, 
2. JL'o be uttered melodiouſly, 
A plaining fong plain finging voice requires, 


For «var bing notes from inward cheering flow. Sidney, 
There birds refort, and in their kind thy praife 
Among the branches chant in vvarb/ing lays, Mitten. 


3. To ſing. 

Creatwes that liv'd, and mov'd, and walk'd, or flew ; 
Birds on the branches $var6ling} all things ſmil'd. Aton. 

$he xward{cd in her throat, 

And tun'd her voice to many a merry note, 
But indiſtinct, 

A bard amid the joyous circle fings 
High airs attemper'd do the vocal Riring* 3 


D:yder. 


Wa'PENTAKE, . / [from pœpun, Saxon, and zake ; 


His complement of ftores, and total qvar. Prior. | 


Shakeſp. | 


R Bacon's Henry VII. 


And with new phyſick, a worſe engine far. Donne. 


To the il}and of Delos, by being reckoned a ſacred place, nations | 


To WaR. v. 4. To make war upon. Not uſed. Inf 


To Wn'knls. v. g. [werben, old Teutonick ; averwelen, | 


WAR 


Whild e&orbling to the varied ſtrain advance 


| TW. tprightly youths to form the bounding dane \ BOS © TY. 7 
Wa'RBLER, 2. / [from warble,] A ſinger; 4 bon Pope, 
Hark ! on ev'ry bough, 3 400gfter, 
In lulling ſtrains, the feather'd «varblers won, T; 
WarD. A ſyllable much uſed as an affix in com _ 
tion, as heavenward, with tendency to heaven 7 hi 
, therward, this way; from peapd, Saxon: it — 
tendency t or from. 8 
Before the could come to the arbour, the faw walk 
ward a man in ſhepherdiſh apparel, f ing Tow hee. . 
To WARD. v. a. [peapdiau, Saxon ; Waren, Dutch : 
garder, French. ] | n 
1. To guard; to watch. N 
He marched forth towards the caſtle wall, 
Whoſe gates he found faſt ſaut; ne living wight 
"Toward the ſame, nor anſwer comer's call. Spenſer 
2. To defend; to protect. ; 
g wary it was a hand that <varded him 
| From thouſand dangers, bid him bury it, Shath, 
3. To fence off; to obſtruct or turn aſide any — 
miſchievous, It is now uſed with. of, leſs elegantly 
Not once the baron lift his armgd hand ; 
To ſtrike the maid, but, gazing on her eyes, 
Where lordly Cupid ſeem'd in arms to ſtand, 
No way to ward or ſhun her blow: he tries, Fairfax 
Up and down he traveries his ground; a 
Now «vards a felling blow, now ſtrikes again. 
Toxeus amaz'd, and with amazement ſlow, 
Or to revenge or 4vard the coming blow 
Stood doubting z and, while doubting thus he ſtood, 
Receiy'd the ſteel bath'd in his brother's blood, Dryden, 


Daniel. 


The pointed javelia «carded off his rage. Addi 
The proviſion of bread for food, cloathing to ward off the . 
mency of the air, were to be firſt looked after. Woodward, 


It inſtructs the ſcholar in the various methods of Warding off the 
force of objections, and of diſcovering and repelling the fubtle tricks 
of ſophiſters. h Watts on the Ming, 

To WARD. v. u. 
1, To be vigilant ; to keep guard, 
2. To act upon the defenfive with a weapon, 
So redoubling her blows, drove the ſtranger to no other ſhiftthan 
to ward and go back, ; 
Short crooked ſwords in cloſer fight they wear, 
And on their ⁊warding arms light bucklers bear, Dryden, 
Wan b. n, /; [from the verb.] 
1. Watch; act of guarding. 3 
SZtill when ſhe ſlept he kept both watch and tbard. Spenſer, 
Sublime on theſe a tow'r of ſteel is rear'd, 
And dire Tiſiphone there keeps the ward ; 
Girt in her ſanguine gown, by night and day 
Obſervant of the ſouls that paſs the downward way. Dryder, 
2, Garriſon ; thoſe who are intruſted to keep a place, 

By reaſon of theſe two for's, though there be but ſmull qargs 
left in them, there are two good towns now grown, which are the 
greateſt ſtay of both thoſe two countries, Spenſer, 

Th' aſſieged caſtles ward i ö 
Their ſtedfaſt ſtonds did mightly maintain. ' 
3. Guard made by a weapon in fencing. 

Thou know'R my old <vard ; here 1 lay, and thus I bore my 
point, Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

| Come from thy rvard, 5 

For I can here diſarm thee with this ſtick. SHD. Temprfh, 
Now by proof it ſhall appear, 
Whether thy chang are ſharper, or my ſpear, 
At this I threw : for want of other ⁊uard, : 
He lifted up his hand his front to guard, Dryden, 
4. Fortreſs ; ſtrong hold. 
She dwells ſecurely on the excellency of her honour. Now could 
I come to her with any detection in my hand, 1 could drive her 
from the ward of her purity, her reputation, and a thouſand other 
her defences, which now are too ſtrongly embattled ayaintt me. 
| Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of N indſor. 
5. [wwarda, law Latin.] Diſtric of a town. 
Throughout the trembling city plac'd a guard, 
Dealing an equal ſhare to every ward. Dryden, 
6. Cuſtody ; confinement, : 
That wretched cxeature, being deprehended in that jimpiety, was 
held in ward. Itokers 
Stopt there was his too veh'ment ſpeech with ſpeed, | 
And he ſent cloſe to 2vard from whence he ſtood, Daniel. 


| Fhenſer. 


7. The part of a lock, which, correſponding to the pio- 


per key, hinders any other from opening it. 
In the key-hole turns | 

Th' intricate wards, and ev'ry bolt and bar. Milton, 
As there are locks for ſcveral purpoſes, ſo ate there ſeveral in- 

ventions in the making and contriving their «vards, or guards, 
Meoxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 
The keys, as well as the locks, were fitted ard to wvard by the 
ſame wiſdom, *. Greww's Cm. 

8. One in the hands of a guardian, 8 

The king cauſeth bring up his evards, but bMoweth no more of 


their rents upon them than is uſeful, Drummond. 
You know our father's ward, 
The fair Monimia : is your heart at peace? 
Is it ſo guarded that you could not love her ? Otway . 
Thy Violante's heart was ever thine, | 
Compell'd to wed before ſhe was my ward. Dryden, 
When, ſtern as tutors, and as uncles hard, 
We laſh the pupil, and defraud the ward. Dryden. 


Titles of honour, and privileges, the rich and the great can never 
deſerve, unleſs they employ them for the protectlon of theſe, the 
tive wards and children of God, . Spratt, 

9. 'The ſtate of a child under a guardian, : 

I muſt attend his majeſty's command, to whom I am now in 
ward, evermore in ſubjection. Shakeſpcares 

Lewis the Eleventh of France having much abated the greatneſs 

and power of the peers, would ſay, that he had brought the crown 
out of eward, Bacon. 


10. Guardianſhip ; right over orphans. 
It is alſo inconvenient, in Ireland, that the card and marriage? 
of gentlemen's children ſhould be in the diſpoſal of any of thoſe 
lords. K a 


Wa“ DEN. u. /; [awarrden, Dutch.] 
1. A keeper; a guardian. 
2. A head officer, -- | 
The warden of apothecaries hall. Garth, 
3. Warden of the ng ports. : 

A magiſtrate that has the juriſdiction of thoſe havens in the eaſt 
part of England, commonly called the cinque ports, or five havens, 
who has there all that juriſdiction which the admiral of Bath 
has in places not exempt. The reaſon why one magiſtrate ſhoul 
be afligned to theſe havens ſeems to be, becauſe, in reſpeQ of their 
ſituation, they formerly required a more vigilant care than __ 
havens, being in gieater danger of invaſion by our enemies Cee 


| 4+ [prom wolemum, Latin. I know not whence deno- 


minated.] A large pear, 
Nor muſt all ſhoots of pears alike be ſet, 3 
Cruſtumian, Syrian pears, and evardens great. Myy's Firg 
Ox-cheek when hot, and «vardens bak'd, ſome cry. X. 
Wa'rDER. . % [from award. ] 
1. A keeper ; a guard, Upon 


W. A R 


Upon thoſe gates with force he fiercely flew, 7 
And rending them in pieces, felly flew 
Thoſe wwarders ſtrange, and all that elſe he met. Spenſer, 
Where be theſe wwarders, that they wait not here? 


Open the gates. Shateſpeare's Henry VI. 
Tbough bladed corn be lodg'd, and trees blown anon; 


Though caſtles topple on their evarders heads, Shakeſpeare, 
The warders of the gate but ſcarce maintain 
Th! unequal combat, and reſiſt in vain. Dryden, 
3. A truncheon by which an officer of arms for 


ht. 
hg Then, then, when there was nothing could have Raid 
My father from the breaſt of Bolingbroke, 
O, when the king did throw his 4varder down 
His own life hung upon the ſtaff he threw, 
| Wa RDMOTE. u. 1 [peard and mor, or e mor, Sax, 
evardemotus, low Latin.) A meeting; a court held 
in each ward or diſtrict in London, for the direction 
of their affairs, 


WARDROBE. 2. J. [garderobe, Fr. garderoba, low Lat.) 
A room where clothes are kept. 
The third had of their evardrobe cuſtody, 
In which were not rich tires nor garments gay, 
The plumes of pride, and wings of vanity, 
But cloaths meet to keep. keen cold aways 
I will kill all his coats, 
In murder all his evardrcbe piece by piece, 
Until I meet the King. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Behold, l 
What from his wardrobe her belov'd allows, 
To deck the wedding-day of his unſpotted ſpouſe. Dryden, 
Tt would not be an impertinent deſign to make a kind of an old 
Roman wardrobe, Where you ſhould fee togas and tunicas, the 
chlamys and trabea, and all the different veſts and ornaments ſo 
often mentioned in the Greek and Roman authors, Addiſon. 
Wala Ds UI. 2. /. [from ward] 
1. Guardianſhip. 
By reaſon of the tenures in chief revived, the ſums for reſpect of 
homage be encreaſed, and the profits of wardſhipt cannot but be 
much advanced. : - Bacon, 
2. Pupillage ; ſtate of being under ward. 
The houles ſued out their livery, and redeemed themſelves from 
the evardſhip of tumults. King Charles. 
Wars. The preterite of wear, more frequent wore, 
A certain'man ware no cloaths. Luke, viii. 27. 
Ware. adj, [For this we commonly ſay aware.] 
1. Being in expectation of; being provided againſt. 
The lord of that ſervant ſhall come in a day when he looketh 
not for him, and in an hour that he is not ware of him. 


Matthew, xxiv. 50. 


Shakeſpeare, 


Spenſer, 


2. Cautious ; wary. | 
What man fo wiſe, what earthly wit ſo ware, 
As to deſcry the crafty cunning train 


By which deceit doth maſk in vizor fair, Spenſer, 
Bid her well be ware and ſtill ere. + ilton, 
T, WARE. v. u. To take heed of; to beware. 
A ſhuffled, ſullen, and uncertain light 
That dances through the clouds, and ſhuts again, 
Then ware a riſing tempeſt on the main. Dryden. 


Ware. n./. [papn, Sax. wwaere, Dutch; wara, Swe- 
diſn.] Commonly ſomething to be ſold. 
Let us, like merchants, ſhew our fouleſt evares, 
And think, pecchance, they l ſell, * Shakeſpeare. 
If the people bring ware or any victuals to ſell, that we would 
not buy it. Nebem. Xs 32. 
| I know thou whole art but a ſhop 
Of toys and triflee, traps and ſnares, 
To take the weak, and make them ſtop; 


Yet art thou faiſer than thy evares. Ben Jonſon. 
Why ſhould my black thy love impair? 
Let the dark ſhop commend the ware. Claaucland. 


London, that vents of falſe 2wore ſo much ſtore, 
In no evare deceives us more. Convley. 


He turns himſelf to other evares which he finds your markets 
take off, Locke, 


Wax'rEFUL. 4%. [ware and fill,] Cautious ; timo- 
roully prudent, | 
Wa'kErUL NESS. 1. /. [from wwareful.] Cautiouſneſs, 
Obſolete, | 
With pretence from Strephon her to guard, 
He met her full; but full of e e Sidney. 
Wa'rsnouss. 1. /. [ware and houſe, ] A ſtorehouſe 
ol merchandiſe, | 
His underſtanding is only the evarehonſe of other men's lumber, 


I mean falſe and unconcluding reaſonings, rather than a repoſitory 
_ of truth for his own uſe, Leckes 


She had never more ſhips at ſea, greater quantities of mer- 


chandiſe in her evgreborſes, than at preſent, Addiſon. 
She the big 4vareborje built, / 

, Raiv'd the Mog crane, Thomſon's Autumn. 

Wa'ksLESS, ad, [from ware.] Uncautious ; unwary. 


_ 
Wa'rery. adv. [from ware.}] Warily ; cautioully ; 
timorouſly. ES 

They bound him hand and foot with iron chains, 
And with continual watch did evarely keep. Spenſer. 


Wa'rrare. 1. .. [war and fare.] Military ſervice ; 
military life; ſtate of conteſt and ſolicitude. 
In the wilderneſs 
He ſhall firſt lay down the rudiments 
Of his great 4varfarc, ere 1 fend him forth 
To conquer fin and death. Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 
Faithful hath been your evaxfare, and of God 
Accepted, fearleſs in his righteous cauſe, Milton. 
Tully, when he read the Tactics, was thinking on the bar, which 
was his field of battle : the knowledge of warfare is thrown away 
on a general who does not make uſe of what he knows. Dryden. 
The ſtate of chriſtians, even when they are not actually perie- 
cuted, is a perpetual ſtate of qvarfare and voluntary ſufferings. 
Atterbury's Sermons. 
The ſcripture has directed us to refer theſe miſcarriages in our 
chriſtian <varfare to the power of three enemies. Rogers. 


To WA'rFARE, v. 1. [from the noun.] To lead a 
military life, | | 
That was the only amulet, in that credulous 4varfaring age, to eſ- 
cape dangers in batches, Canden's Remains. 
ARHABLRE, adj. [war, and habile, from habilis, Lat. 
or able.] Military; fit for war. 
The weary Britons, whoſe evarhable youth 
Was by Maximilian lately led away, 
With wretched miſeries and woeful ruth, 
Were to thoſe Pagans made an open prey. 


WA'r1LY, adv. [from wary.) Cautiouſly ; with ti- 
morous prudence ; with wiſe forethought. 
The charge thereof unto a courteous ſprite 
Commended was, who thereby did attend, 
And vorily awaited day and night, 
From other covetous fiends it to defend. f iſer . 
he change of laws, eſpecially concerning matters of religion, 
muſt be warily proceeded in. Hooker. 
So rich a prize could not ſo warily be fenced, but that Portugals, 


ade 


Fpenſer. 


French, Englifh, and now of late the Low Countrymen, have laid 
in their own barns part of the Spaniards harveſt. 
They ſearched diligently, and concluded warily. 


It will concern a man to treat conſcience __—_ 


, l and warily, b 
Rill obſerving what it commands, but eſpecially w py 


nat it forbids, 

| - 5 South's Sermens, 

Wa'ringss, . J. [from vary.) Caution; prudent 
forethought ; timorous ſcrupulouſneſs, 


For your own conſcience he gives innocence, 


But for your fame a diſcreet warineſs, Dorne. 
It willdeſerve our ſpecial care and warineſs to deliver our thoughts 
in this manner, 


To determi h nee thine 1 Hammond. 
mine what are litt a 
is to be uſed. ittle things in religion, great ewarineſs 


Spratt's Sermons. 

The path was ſo very ſlippery, the ſhade ſo exceeding gloomy, 

and the whole wood ſo tull of echoes, that they were forced to march 
with the greateſt evarine/s, eircumſpection, and ſilence. ' 


Addiſon's Freebolder. 
Moſt men have fo much of ill-nature, or of «warineſs, as not to 
ſooth the vanity of the ambitious man, Addiſon. 


I look upon it to be a moſt clear truth; and expreſſed it with 
more warineſs and reierve thaa was neceſlary, Atterbury, 


wark,] Building, 
Thou findeſt fault where any 's to be found, 
; And buildeit ſtrong «vark upon a weak ground. 
Wa'kliks. adj, [war and like,] 
1. Fit for war; diſpoſed to war. 
She uſing ſo ſtrange, and yet ſo well ſucceeding a temper, made 
her people by peace warlike. Sidney, 
Old Siward with ten thouſand evarlike men, 
All really at appoint, was ſetting forth. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


When a varlike ſtate grows ſoft and effeminate, they may be 
ſure of a war, 


Spenſer, 


Bacon, 
: O imprudent Gauls, 
Relying on falſe hopes, thus to incenſe 
The wwarlike Engliſh, : Philips, 


2, Military ; relating to war. 
The great arch-angel from his evarlite toil 
: Surceas'd. Milton's Paradiſe Left, 
WA'RLING, 1. % [from war,] This word is I believe 
only found in the following adage, and ſeems to mean, 
one often quarrelled with. 


Better be an old man's darling than a young man's wwarling, 
Wa'rLocCk, 


f _ Caniden's Remains. 
5 * JS. [vardlooir, Iſlandick, a charm; 
WAxkTLUck. J penlox, Saxon, an evil ſpirit. This 
etymology was communicated by Mr, e.] A male 
witch; a wizzard, 
Warluck in Scotland is applied to a man whom the 
' vulgar ſuppoſe to be converſant with ſpirits, as a wo- 
man who carries on the {ame commerce is called a 
witch: he is ſuppoſed to have the invulnerable qua- 
lity which Dryden mentions, who did not underſtand 
the word, ; 
He was no wwarluck, as the Scots commonly call ſuch men, who 
they ſay are iron free or lead free, | Dryden. 


WARM. adj. [warm, Gothick ; pe apm, Saxon; awarm, 
Dutch. ] | 


He ftretched himſelf upon the child, and the fleſh of the child 


waxed warm. 2 Kings, iv. 34+ 
Main ocean flow'd not idle, but with evarm 


Prolifick humour ſoft'ning all her globe. Milton. 
We envy not the «varmer clime that lies 
In ten degrees of more indulgent ſkies, Addiſon. 


2. Zealous; ardent. 


I never thought myſelf ſo warm in any party's cauſe as to deſerve 
their money, 


: Pope. 
Each warm wiſh ſprings mutual from the heart. Pope. 
Scaliger in his poetics is very warm againſt it. Broome. 


Habitually paſſionate; ardent; keen, 
Violent; furious; vehement. | 


Welcome day-light; we ſhall have cor work on 't: 
The Moor will 'gage 
His utmoſt forces on his next aſſault, - 
To win a queen and kingdom, Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. 


. Buſy in action; heated with action. 
| I hace the ling'ring ſummons to attend, 
Death all at once would be a nobler end 
Fate is unkind : methinks a general 
Should «varm, and at the head of armies fall, 
Fanciful ; enthuſiaſtick. 

If there be a ſober and a wiſe man, what difference will there be 
between his knowledge and that of the moſt extravagant fancy in 
the world ? If there be any difference between them, the advantage 
will be on the 4varm-headed man's ſide, as having the more ideas, 


+ 


wn. 


Dryden. 
6. 


and the more lively. Locke, 
7. Vigorous ; ſprightly. 
Now warm in youth, now with'ring in thy bloom, 
Loſt in a convent's ſolitary gloom. Pope. 


To Warm. v. a. [from the adjective.] 
1. To free from cold; to heat in a gentle degree, 
It ſhall be for a man to burn, for he ſhall take thereot and evarm 


2. To heat mentally ; to make vehement. 
The action of Homer being more full of vigour than that of 
Virgil, is more pleaſing to the reader : one warms you by degrees, 
the other ſets you on fire all at once, and never intermits his heat. 
Dryden. 
To Warm, v.n, To grow leſs cold. 
There ſhall not be a coal to warm at, nor fire to ſit before it. 
Iſaiab, xIvii. 14+ 
WA'RMINGPAN. . , [warm and pan.] A covered 
| braſs pan for warming a bed by means of hot coals, 
WA'KkMINGSTONE. 1. J [warm and fone.] To ſtones 
add the ewarming-/tone, Alge in Cornwall, which 
being well heated at the fire retains warmth a great 
while, and hath been found to give eaſe in the inter- 
nal hzmorrhoids, | Ray, 
Wa'kMLY. adv. [from warm.] 


1. With gentle heat. 
'There the warming ſun firſt zwarmiy ſmote 
The open _ 
„ Eagerly ; ardently. 
? N Now I wa two right honeſt wives; 
One to Atrides I will ſend, 
And t'other to my Trojan friend; 
Each prince thall thus with honour have 
What both ſb «varm/y ſeem to crave, Prior, 
The ancients expect you ſhould do them right in the account you 


Milton. 


than ever of that deſign, | Pope. 


| 


Wark, . % [anciently uſed for work z whence bul- 


1. Not cold, though not hot; heated to a ſmall degree. 


himſelf, Jſaiab, xliv. 1 5+ 
The mounted ſun | 
Shot down direct his fervid rays, to wan 
Earth's inmoſt womb. | Milton. 
Theſe ſoft fires, with kindly heat 
Of various influence, foment and warm. Milton. 


intend to write of their characters 3 1 hope you think more warmly 


WAR 
Wann es, 


WARM. tn} [from warm. ] 


1. Gentle heat. 
Then am I * 3 
warmth whereof deliver me. 8 ö 
Cold plants have a quicker perception of the heat of the tun en- 
ereaſing than the hot herbs have; as a cold hand will fooner find a 
little xwarmth than an hot. Bacon's Natural Hiftorys 
He vltal virtue infus'd; and vital evarmeby 
Throughout the fluid maſs. 3 Milte. 
Hlere kindly warmth their mounting juice ferments_ 
To nobler taſtes, and more exalted ſcents. Addiſin. 
Zeal ; paſſion; feryour of mind. 
What warmth is there in your affeQion towards any of theſe 
princely ſuitors that are already come ? bakeſy Fes 
Our duties towards God and man we ſhould perform with that 
unfeigned integrity which belongs to chriſtian piety 3 with that 
temper and ſobriety which becomes chriſtian prudence and charity z 
with that warmtb and affection which agrees with chriſtian zeal. 
85 Spratt's Sermons. 
Your opinion, that it is entirely to be 4 would have been 
my own, had it been my own caſez but I ſelt more warmth here 
than 1 did when firſt 1 ſaw his book againſt myſelf. Pope. 
The beſt pttriots, by ſeeing with what evarmtb and zeal the 
ſmalleſt corruptions are defended, have been wearied into ſilence. 
Davenant. 


| nd his bed my gaol ; from the ſoathed 
x | Shakeſpeare's King Lears 


3. Fancifulneſs; enthuſiaſm, : 
The fame cb of head diſpoſes men to both. 
To WARN. v. a. [pzpman, Saxon; warnen, 
warna, Swediſh; varna, Iſlandick. 
1. To caution againſt any fault or 
previous notice of ill. | 
What, doſt thou ſcorn me for my gentle counſel? -- 
And ſooth the devil that I <varn thee from? Shakeſpeares 
The hand can bardly lift up itſelf high enough to ſtrike, but it 
muſt be ſeen, ſo that it «var» while it threatens3 but a falſe in- 
ſidious tongue may whiſper a lie ſo cloſe and low, that though you 


Te 0 1 
Dutc z 


ger; to give 


have ears to hear, yet you ſhall not hear. Souths 
Juturna warns the Daunian chief ; 
Of Lauſus' danger, urging ſwift relief. Dryden. 


He had chidden the rebellious winds for obeying the command 
of their uſurping maſter ; he had evarzed. them from the ſeas 3 he 
had beaten down the billows. x Dryden. 

If we conſider the miſtakes in men's diſputes and notions, how 
great a part is owing to words, and their uncertain or miſtaken 
ſigniſications; this we are the more carefully to be warned of, be- 
cauſe the arts of improving it have been made the buſineſs of men's 


ſtudy, Locke. 
The father, whilſt he evarn'd his erring ſon, ö 
The fad examples which he ought to ſhun | 
Deſerib'd. Prior. 


When firſt young Maro ſung of kings and wars, 
Ere *varting Phabus touch'd his trembling ears, 
Perhaps he ſeem'd above the criticks law, 
And but from nature's fountains ſcorn'd to draw. Popes 
2. To admoniſh of any duty to be performed, or practice 
or place to be avoided or forſaken. 
Cornelius was warned from God, by an holy angel, to ſend for 


thee, As, x. 22. 
3. To inform previouſly of good or bad. 
He wonders to what end you have aſſembled 
Such troops of citizens to come to him, | 
His grace not being warn'd thereof before, Shakeſpeares 
He charg'd the ſoldiers, with preventing care, , 
Their flags to follow, and their arms prepare, 
Warn'd of ch enſuing fight, and bade 'em hope the war. 
i Dryden's Æneid. 


Man, who knows not hearts, ſhould make examples, 
Which like a evarning-piece mult be ſhot off, 
To tright the reſt from crimes, Dryden's Spaniſh Friar, 
4: Milton put no prepoſition before the thing. 
Our firſt parents had been warn'd | 
The coming of their ſecret foe, and '[cap'd . | 
His mortal ſnare. | Milton's Paradiſe Loſi 
Wax NIN OG. 2. / [from qvarn.] | 
1, Caution again faults or dangers ; previous notice of ill. 
I will thank the Lord for giving me «warring in the night. Pſa. 
He, groaning from the bottom of his breaſts 
This warning in theſe mournful words expreſt. Dryden, 
Here wretched Phlegias warns the world with cries, 
Could warring make the world more juſt or wife, Dryden. 

You have fairer warning than others who are unexpectedly cut 
off, and fo have a better opportunity, as well as greater engagements, 
to provide for your latter end. Wake. 

A true and plain relation of my misfortunes. may be of uſe and 

_ warning to credulous maids, never to put too much truſt in deceit- 
ful men, Swift's Story of the Injured Lady. 
2. Previous notice: in a ſenſe indifferent, 

Suppole he have, a more leiſurely death, that ſorne diſeaſe give 
him <varning of its approach, yet perhaps he will net underſtand that 
warning, but will ſtill flatter himſelf, as very often ſick people do-, 

wich hopes of life to the laſt. Duty of Man. 

Death called up an old man, and bade him come; the man ex- 
cuſed himſelf, that it was a great journey to take upon ſo ſhort a 
warnings | L'Eftrange. 

I ſaw, with ſome diſdain, more nonſenſe than either I, or as bad a 
poet, could have crammed into it at a month's evarning z in which 
time it was wholly written. | Dryden. 

Warp, 3. /; [peapp, Saxon; werp, Dutch.] That 
order of thread in a thing woven that croſſes the woof. 

The placing of the tangible parts in length or tranſverſe, as it is 
in the warp and the woot of texture, more inward or more out- 
ward, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

To Warp. v. u. [peappan, Saxon; werpen, Dutch, to 
throw ; whence we ſometimes ſay, the awork caſte.] 


1. To change from the true ſituation by inteſtine mo- 


tion ; to change the poſition of one part to another, 
This fellow will but join you together as they join wainſcot, then 
one of you will prove a ſhrunk panne!, and, like green timber, 


warp. Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 
They clamp one piece of wood to the end of another piece, to 


keep it from caſting or zvarping. Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſcs. 
2. To loſe its proper courſe or direction. 
here 's our commiſſion 


From which we would not have you wa Shakeſpeare. 
| This is ſtrange | — rt * 
My ſavour here begins to c. Shaheſpeare, 


All atteſt this doctrine, that the pope can give away the right of 
9 if he ſhall never ſo little tp. . 
his we ſhould do as directly as may be, with as lit 

and declenſion towards the creature as is poſſible, 


3. To turn, I know not well the meaning here, 
The potent rod 
Of Amram's ſon, in Egypt's evil da 
Wav'd round the coaſt, up call'd a pitchy cloud 
Of locuſts, wvarping on the eaſtern wind, 
That o'er the realm of impious Pharaoh hung 
Like night. | Milton's Paradiſe Left 
To WARP, v. a. 


1. To contract; to ſhrivel. | 
2. To turn aſide from the true direction. 


This firſt avow'd, nor folly wwarp'd my. mind 
Nor the frail texture of the nals kind? wo} 
Betray'd my virtue. x 

3% 


Dryden. 
tle warping 
Norris. | 


Dryden 
f 7 Not 


2. A writ giving the officer of juſtice the power of cap» 


6. Right; legality, Obſolete, 


Not foreign or domeſtick treachery 
Could warp thy ſoul to their unjuſt decree, Dryaen. 


A great argument of the goodneſs of his cauſe, which required in 
its defender ol to a degree of warmth able to warp the ſacred rule 


of the word of God, | Locke. 

I have no private conſiderations to warp me in this controverſy, 

fince OY entering upon It, Addiſon. 
ot tod by paſſion, aw'd by rumour, 


Nor grave through pride, or gay through folly z 
An equal mixture of good-humour, 


And ſenſible ſoft melancholy, Swift, 
A conſtant watehfulneſs againſt all thoſe prejudices that might 
quarp the judgment aſide from truth, Watts. - 


Ariſtotle's moral, rhetorical, and political writings, in which his 
excellent judgment is very little warped by logical ſubtleties, are far 
the moſt uſetul part of his philoſophy, Beattie, 

3. It is uſed by Seer to expreſs the effect of froſt, | 

Freeze, freeze, thou bitter (ky ! 

Thou doſt not bite ſo nigh 

As benefits forgot: 
Though thou the waters warpy 
hy fling is not ſo ſharp 
$ friends remember'd not. Shakeſp. As you like it. 

To WARRANT, v. u. [garantir, French. ] 


». To ſupport or maintain; to atteſt, 

She needed not diſdain any ſervice, though never ſo mean, which 
was warranted by the ſacred name of father, Sidney. 

He that readeth unto us the Scriptures delivereth all the myſte- 
les of faith, and not any thing amongſt them all more than the 
mouth of the Lord doth «warrant. Hooker, 

If this internal light be conformable to the principles of reafon, 
or to the word of God, which is atteſted revelation, reaſon egvarrants 
It, and we may ſafely receive it for true. Locke, 

2. 'To give authority, 
Now we'll together, and the chance of goodneſs 
Be like our warranted quarrels Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
3. To juſtify, 

How can any one warrant himfelf in the uſe of thoſe things 
againſt ſuch ſuſpicions, but in the truſt he has in the common ho- 
neſty and truth of men in general? South, 

"True fortitude is ſeen in great exploits, 
That juſtice uvarrants and that wiſdom guides; 
All elſe is tow'ring frenzy and diſtraction. 
4. To exempt ; to privilege ; to ſecure. 

If my coming, whom, the ſaid, he feared, as ſoon as he knew me 
by the armour, had not 4varranted her from that near approaching 
cruelty, Sidney. 

"Theſe thoughts cannot, in this your lonelineſs, evarrant you from 
fuſpicion in others, nor defend you from melanchuly in yourſelf, 


— — 


Addiſcn. 


Sidney, 
I ll warrant him from drowning. Shakeſpeare's Tempi. 
In a place 
Lefs warranted than this, or leſs ſecure, 
] cannot be, that 1 ſhould fear to change It. Milton. 


5. To declare upon ſurety, 
What a galled neck have we here ! Look ye, mine 's as ſmooth 
a ſilk, 1 warrant yes L' Eftrange, 
The Moors king 


Is ſafe enough, I warrant him for one. 
Wa'nnart, . % |trom the verb.] 


1. A writ conferring ſome right or authority. 
Are you now going to diſpatch this deed ? 
= We are, my lord, and come to have the warrant, 
That we may be admitted where he Is, Shakeſp. Richard III. 
He fent him a «warrant for one thouſand poundy a year penſion 
ſor his life, Clarendon, 


Dryd. Span. Friar. 


tion, 
There was a damn'd deſign, cries one, no doubt; 
For «parrents are already iflued out. Dryden's Juen. 
4. A ſecure inviolable grant. 
His pn is our plain evarrant, that in his name what we aſk 
we ſhall recoive, Hooker, 
4. A juſtikcatory commiſſion, | 
Is this a vwarrant ſufficient for any man's conſcience to build ſuch 
proceedings upon, as have been and are put in uſe for the eſtabliſh. 
ment of that caule? Hooker, 
When at any time they either wilfully break any commandment, 
or ignorantly miſtake it, that is no «varran tor us to do ſo like. 
wiſe, ; . Keitlewwell, 
5. Atteſtation, 


The place of Paradiſe might be ſeen unta Moſes, and unto the | 


hets who tuccecded him; both which 1 take tor my warrant to 


guide me in this diſcovery, . Raleigh. 
His «warrant does the chritian falth defend; 
On that relying, all their quarrels end. Waller, 


The Jewiſh religion was yet in bes and therefore, that 
this might ſo enter as not to intrude, it was to bring its evarrant 
from the fame hand of Omnipotence, South, 


1 attach thee 
For an abuſer of the world, a praQticer 
Of aity inhibited and out of evarrants Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
'Theretore to horte, 
And let us not be dainty of leave- taking, 
ut butt away there 's warrant In that theft, 
Which fteals 1 when there 's no merey left. ff 
WARKRANTANLE, ad}, [from warrant.) Juſtifiable; 
_ defenſible. 


"To purchaſe x clear and ewarrantable body of truth, we muſt ſor- 

get and part with much we know. Brazen. 
His meals are caarte and thort, his employment warrantab/e, his 
Neep certain and retreihing, South, 
If 1 ean mer my condirlan by any wwarrantad/e induſtry, the way 

Is tar and 04 .4 and that 's a privilege every realonable creature 
has in hls com miſſion, I. Eftrange, 
WAKRANTABLENESS, %%% [from avarrantable.] Jul- 
tifiablenels, 


ly che foil thereof you may foe the nobleneſs of my deſire to you, | 


and the warrantablenyt of your favour to me, | Sidney, 
WAnknranTtaniy.atv, l from euarrantadble.] Jultifiably, 
The taith which God requires is only this, that he will certainly 
reward all thote that believe in him, and obey his commandments; 
but tor the particular application of this faith to ourſelves, that de. 
lerves no more of our aſſent, nor can indeed ewarrantably have it, 
than what is tounded upon the fer tod confkideration of our own per- 
tormances. ale. 


WAKRANTER. %% [from warrant] 
1. One who gives authority, 
2. One who gives ſecurity. 
Wa'rkanTiSt, mn. % [warraxti/fe, law Latin z from 
qvarrant,) Authority; ſecurity. 
There none proteQor of the realm but I 1 
Break up the gates, 1 I de your warrenti/e. Shak, Henry VI. 
Wa'rkantTtY, . % [warraxtia, law Latin; garantie, 
Ferant, French. 
1. (Ia the common law.] A promiſe made in a deed by 
one man unto another, for himſelf and his heirs, to ſe- 
cure him and his heirs againſt all men, for the enjoy- 
ing of any my agreed of between them. Cod. 
2. Authority 1 juttificatory mandate. 
Hor obtequies have deen (© far enlarg'd 
Az we have werrany 2 her death was doubrfuly 


WAS. 


And, but that great command o'erſways the order, | 
She ſhould in ground unfanRify'd have lodg'd 5 
Till the laſt trump. Shakeſpeare. | To Was H. v. u. 


In the uſe of thoſe epithets we have the warranty and conſent of |, To perform the act of ablution. 


all the churches, ſince they ever had a liturgy. Taylor. 
If they diſobey any precept, that is no excuſe to us, nor gives us 
any warranty, for company's ſake, to diſobey likewiſe. Xettletueil. 
Security. | 

s Every one cannot diſtinguiſh. between fine and mixed ſilver: 
thoſe who have had the care and government of politick ſocieties, 


publick, that under ſuch a denomination they ſhould receive a piece 
of ſuch a weight and fineneſs, Locke. 
ToWaARRa'Y. v. a. [from war; or from guerroyer, 


gant and expreſſive, though obſolete, 1 
But Ebranc ſalved both their infancies 
With noble deeds, and wwarray'd on Brunchild 
In Hainault, where yet of his victories | 
Brave monuments remain, which yet that land envys. Spenſer, 2 
Of theſe a mighty people ſhortly grew, 
And puiſſant kings, which all the world «varraid, 


And to themſelves all nations did ſubdue, Spenſer. | 
This continual, cruel, civil war, | 
The which myſelf againſt myſelf do make, | 
Whilſt my weak powers of paſſions warraid are, | 
No (kill can ſtint, nor reaſon can aſlake. Spenſer, 3 


Six years Were run fince firſt in martial guiſe | 
The chriſtian lords evarraid the eaſtern land. Fairfax. | 
Warke, adj, [popn, Saxon.) Worſe. Obſolete. 

They ſay the world is warre than it wont, 

All for her ſhepherds is beaſtly and bloont: 
Others ſaine, but how truly 1 note, 
A for they holden ſhame of their cote, Spenſer*s Paſtorals. 
WA'RREN, . /. [waerande, Dutch; guerenne, French. ] 
A kind of park for rabbits, 
I found him here, as melancholy as a lodge in a 2varren. 
Shakeſpeare's Much ads about Nothing. 

The coney convenes a whole warren, tells her ſtory, and adviſes | 
upon a revenge. L'Eftrange. | 
Men ſhould ſet ſnares in their evarrens to catch polecats and foxes, 


r 7 


D 
ANARRENER. . /; [from warren.] 
warren, 
WA'RRIANGLE, 2. / [lanio.] A hawk. Ainſworth, | 


he keeper of a 


man, 
| I came from Corinth, 
Brought to this town by that moſt famous evarriour, 
Duke Menaphon. 
Fierce fiery wwarriours fight upon the clouds 
In ranks and ſquadrons, and right form of war, 


— 


1 fing the warriour and his mighty deeds. Lauderdale. 
The wwarriour horſes tied in order ted. Dryden's Enid. 
The mute walls relate the warriour's fame, 


Camilla led her troops, a warriour dame; 
Unbred to ſpinning, in the loom unſkill'd, 
She choſe the nobler Pallas of the field, Dryden's Ancid. 

Deſire of praiſe firſt broke the patriot's reſt, 
And made a bulwark of the evarriour's breaſt, Young 


1. A corneous excreſcence ; a {mall protuberance on 
the fleſh. 


If chou prate of mountains, let them throw 
Millions of acres on us, till our ground, 
Singeing his pate againſt the burning ſun, 
Make Ofſa like a wart. Shakeſpeares Hamlet, 
them being bound with leaden bands, there it appeared the lead did 
ſwell, inſomuch as it hanged upon the ſtone like warts, 

Bacuin's Natural Hiſtory. 
Like vile ſtones lying in ſaffron'd tin, 
Or warts, or weals, it hangs upon her ſkin, Donne, 

In painting, the «warts and moles, adding a likeneſs to the face, 
are not to be omitted. Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
2. A protuberance of trees, 

Malpighi, in his treatiſe of galls, under which he comprehends 
all preternatural and morboſe tumours of plants, doth demonſtrate 
that all ſuch warts, tumours, and excreſcences, where any inſe&ts 
are found, are excited or raiſed up by ſome venenoſe liquors, which 
with their eggs ſuch inſects ſhed ; or boring with their terebræ, in- 
ſtil into the very pulp of ſuch buds, Ray on the Creation, 
WA'RTWORT, . /; [wart and wort; verrucaria, Lat.] 
Spurge. | Ainſworth, 
Wa'rTy. adj. [from aua .] Grown over with warts, 
WA'RWORN, adj, [war and worn,] Worn with war. 

Their geſture ſad, 
Inveſt in lank lean checks and wwarewern coats, 
Preſented them unto the gazing moon 
, So many horrid ghoſts, Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Wa'ry. adj. [pen, Saxon.] Cautious z ſcrupulous; 
timorouſly prudent, 

He is above, and we upon earth; and therefore it behoveth our 
words to be d and few. Hooker. 

Leontius, their biſhop, atthough an enemy to the better part, yet 
wary and ſubtle, as all the heads of the Arians faction were, could 
at no time be plainly heard to uſe either form. Hooker, 

Good cauſe he had to haften thence away; 

For on a day his evary dwarf had ſpy'd, 

Where in a dungeon deep huge numbers lay 
Of captive wretched thrals, that wailed night and Jay. Spenſer, 


Each thing feigned ought more wary be. Spenſer. 
Fach warns a wwarier —_— in the thing, 
_ Leſt blind preſumption work: their ruining, Daniel. 


Others grow wary ln their praifes of one, who ſets too great a 
value on them, leſt they ſhould raite him too high in his own ima- 
gination, Addijon's Spettator. 

Was. The preterite of To Bs. 

Enoch walked with God, and waz not; for God took him. 

| | Geneſis, v. 24. 
To WASH. v. 4. [ ap can, Saxon; avaſchen, Dutch. ] 
1. J eleanſe by ablution. 
How tain, like Pilate, would I i my hands 
Of this moſt grievous guilty murther done! Shak, Rich, III. 

Look how ſhe rubs her hands, 

te is an accuſtom'd action with her to ſeem thus waſhing her 


hands. Shateſpear e's Macbeth, 
N me throughly from mine iniquity, and cleante me from my 
n. P abs lis 3. 
Thou didſt waph thyſelf, Fx. xxiii. 40. 


2, To moiſten ; to wet : as, the rain wvaſbes the flowers; 
the ſen auger many iſlands, 
3. To affect by ablution. | 
Be baptized, and co away thy fins. At, xxii. 16. 
Sins of irreligion muſt ſtill be fo accounted for, as to crave par- 
don, and de vwapted aff dy repentance. Taylor. 
Recolle& the things you have heard, that they may not be 
waſhed all away from the mind by a torrent of other engagements, 


Watti's Improvement of the Mind. 
4. To colour by waſhi nos 4 


introduced coinage as a remedy ; the ſtamp was a warranty of the 2. To cſeanſe clothes. 


old French.) To make war upon. A word very ele-| Wasn. »./. [from the verb. 


7 Spaniſh Friar. 4. A ſuperficial ſtain or colour. 
WA'RR1OUR, 2. / [from war.] A ſoldier ; a military 3 


Shakeſpeare's Comedy of Errours. 6. The adt of waſhing the clothes of a family ; the 


Which drizaled blood upon the capitol. Shak. Julius Ceſar. | WASHBALL. #./. [waſh and ball.) Ball made of foa 


Wa'sHER, . /; [from waſp.) One that waſhes, 
And Trojan chiets the 'Tyrians pity claim. Dryden's ZZEncid. | Quickly is T gs and his wringer, Sbakeſp, 
Wa'suror. 1. J. [waſh and pet.] A veſſel in which 


WART. . / [peape, Saxon ; werte, Dutch.] | Wan. 4 [from waſs.] 


In old ſtatues of ſtone, which have been put in cellars, the feet of WASP. z. /. [peapp, Saxon; we/pa, Latin; gueſpe, 


W A.9 


Shall poeſy, like Jaw, turn wrong to fiche. 
Nr. ve waſb an ZEthiop white 


vent. 


I will go wappz 
And, when my face is fair, you ſhall perceive 
Whether I bluſh. or no, Shakeſpeare's Cle 
Maſb, and be clean. a D. 
Let each becalm his troubled breaſt, & v. 13. 
Map and partake ſerene the friendly feaſt, Pope's bay. 
c. 
She can waſb and ſcour, | "det 
-A ſpecial virtue; for then ſhe need not be waſhed and ſcoured, 


8 ab Two Gentlomen of Verona, 


. Alluvion ; any thing collected by water, 


The waſh of paſtures, helds, commons, and road 
water ball long time ſettled, is of great advantage Aka- 
ort imer: . 


. A bog; a marſh; a fen; a quagmire. ; 
| Full thirty times hath Phœbus car gone round 
Neptune's ſalt waſh, and Tellus' orbed ground, 
The veſt part of my power 
e = 2 all unwarily 
evoured by the unexpected flood. Sbaleſy. 
A medical or coſmetick lotion. 1. Er p. 


Try whether children may not have ſome waſh to 

teeth better and ſtronger. Bane Nm 8 
They paint and patch their imperfections % 
Of intellectual compleQions, 
And daub their tempers o'er with wugſber 

As artificial as their faces, Hudby 
He tried all manner of waſbes to bring him to a better wg 
plexion; but there was no good to be done. LEA. 3 
None are welcome to ſuch, but thoſe who ſpeak paint and «i 
for that is the thing they love and no wonder, ſince it is the 
thing they need, | South's Sermon 
To fteal from rainbows, ere they drop in ſhow'rs, : 
A brighter «waſh, Pope's Rape of the Lug 
Here gallypots and vials plac'd, ; 
Some fill'd with waſbes, ſome with paſte, 


Shake, 


Suit. 


Imagination ſtamps ſignification upon his face, and tells the 
ple he is to go for ſo much, who oftentimes being deceived by the 
"I never examine the metal, but take him upon content. Collier, 
The feed of hogs gathered from waſhed diſhes, 

The wretched, bloody, and uſurping boar, 
That ſpoil'd your ſurmer-fields, and fruitful vines, 
Swills your warm blood like au, and makes his trough 
In your embowell'd boſoms. Shakeſpeare's Richard Ill. 


linen waſhed at once. \ 


I aſked a poor man how he did; he ſaid he was like a 5 
always in decay. Swift, 


any thing is waſhed, | 
Behold ſev'n comely blooming youths appear, | 
And in their hands ſev'n golden wwaſhpets beat. Coley, 
1. Watry ; damp. 
On the 30 N ouze deep channels wore, 
Eaſy, ere God had bid the ground be dry. Miltn, 
2, Weak ; not ſolid. | 
A poliſh of clearneſs, evenly and ſmoothly ſpread, not over thin 
and wwaſhy, but of a pretty ſolid conſiſtence. Motten. 


French.) A briſk ſtinging inſect, in form reſem- 
bling a bee, | 

More waſps, that buz about his noſe, 

Will make this ſting the ſooner. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Why, what a wva/p-tongued and impatient 
Art thou, to break into this woman's mood, 
Tying thine ear to no tongue but thine own ? Shak, Hen. IV, 
Enedunt'ring with a wp, 

He in his arms the fly doth claſp. . Drayton, 
Wa'sp1sH. adj, [from waſp.) Peeviſh ; malignant; 
writable ; irraſcible. | 

I 'll uſe you for my ane 

When you are cpi. bakeſpeare's Julius Ceſare 

Come, you waſp, you are too angry. 

[If I be Sd z beſt beware my ſting. Shakeſpeare, 
By the ftern brow and «vaſpiſh action, | 

Which ſhe did uſe as ſhe was writing of it, 25 

It bears an angry tenour. 1 N As you like it 

The taylor's wife was only a good hearty ſhrew, under the im- 

potency of an unruly wwaſpiſh humour 2 the would IE will, 


Upon this groſs miſtake the poor ewaſpiſh creature runs on 
many leaves, Stilling fleet, 
Much do I ſuffer, much, to keep in peace 
This jealous, coaſpiſb, wrong-head, rhiming race. Pope, 
Wa'sPLSHLY. adv. [from .] Peeviſhly. . 
Wa'sPI8HNES8, . J [from awa/piſh.] Peeviſhnoſs; it- 

ritability. 

Wa'ssAlL. 5. J [from pep bœl, your health, Saxon. ] 
1. A liquor made of apples, ſugar, and ale, ancient) 

much uſed by Engliſh goodfellows. 
2. A drunken bout. 3 
The king doth wake to-night, and takey his rouſe, 
Keeps waſſail, and the ſwagg'ring upſpring ecels. _ Shel 
3. A merry ſong, a Ai ' 
Wa'ssA1LER, . . [ from waſſail.] A toperz® 
drunkard. | | 
1'm loth to meet the rudeneſs and ſwill'd infolence 
Of ſuch late waſſailers. 
WasT. The fecond perſon of vas, from To be, 
To WASTE. v. a. [apepran, Saxon ; woeften, Dutch; 
guaſt are, Italian; waſtare, Latin.] 
1. To 2 5 

The fire th ty uor run o'er, 

— — Mer it — it, Shakeſpeare's H me 

Could fighs furniſh new breath, ar draw life and ſpirits from 
waſting of yours, your friends would encourage your 2 7 
The patient le much waſted and enſcebled ; and he is the more 
ſo, ED n ſtate of the diſtemper there is pu? d 
great dejection of appetite. a 33 

2. To deſtroy uſeleſsly, wantonly, and luxuriouſly ; 
ſquander. ; 
Thi people's praying after the miniſter, they ſay, w . 
There muſt be providence uſed, that our ſhip timber be nt 


| waſted, 
No ways and means their cabinet employ, Garth 
But their dark hours they cafe in barren joy. 
3. To deſtroy ; to deſolate. 3 
| — 8 their proviſions weſtes and: burns. | 


To waſh over a coarle 8 meavingy is to counterfeit 
nature's Coin, f lier of the Apel. ; 


| Peace to corrupt, no leſs than war to waſte, 3 


WAS 


Firſt vegetive, then feels, and reaſons laſt ; 


Rich of three ſouls, and lives all three to aur. Dryden, 
| The Tyber 
Inſults our walls, and evaftex our fruitful grounds, Dryden, 


Now waſting years my former ſtrength confound 
And added woes have bow'd me to the ground 4 


Yet by the ſtubble you may gueſs the grain; 
And — the ruins of no vulgar man. 
To wear out. 
Here condemn'd 
To waſte eternal days in woe and pains 
5. To ſpend; to conſume, 
O were I able 
To waſte it all myſelf, and leave you none 
Le WaSTE., v. u. 
conſumption. | | 
Man dieth and waſieth away. Job, xiv, 10. 
Their thoughts are thoughts of iniquity z waſling and deſtrue- 
tion are in their paths, Iſa. lix. 9, 
The latter watch of waſting night, 


4. 
Milton, 


. Milton. 
To dwindle; to be in a ſtate of 


And ſetting ſtars, to kindly ſleep Invite. Dryden. 
WASTE. adi. Tfrom the verb.] 
1. Deſtroyed ; ruined, 
The Sophi leaves all evaſte in his retreat. Milton. 


The multiplication and obſtinacy of diſputes, which have ſo laid 
waſte the intellectual world, is owing to nothing more than to the ill 


uſe of words. : Locke. 
When thus the gather'd ſtorms of wretched love, 
In my ſwoln boſom, with long war had ſtrove, 
Laid all the civil bonds of manhood waſte, 
And ſcatter'd ruin as the torrent paſt, Prior, 


2. Deſolate; uncultivated, 
There be very waſte countries and wilderneſſes; but we find not 
mention whether any do inhabit there. Abbot. 
He found him in a deſert land, and in the evafte howling wilder- 
neſs. Deut. xxxii. 10. 
3. Superfluous ; exuberant ; loſt for want of occupiers. 
Quite ſurcharg'd with her own weight, 
And ſtrantled with her waſte fertility, 5 Milton, 
4. Worthleſs ; that of which none but vile uſes can be 
made : pets wood, : 
That of which no account is taken, or value found. 
It may be publiſhed as well as printed, that ſo much {kill in He- 
brew derivations may not lie for waſte paper. . Dryden. 
WasTs. 2. /. [from the —_ 
1. Wanton or luxurious deſtruction; the act of ſquan- 
dering. | 
Freedom who loves, muſt firſt be wiſe and good 
But from that mark how far they rove we tee, | 
For all this wvaſte of wealth, and loſs of blood. Milton. 
So fooliſh and laviſh are we, that too often we uſe ſome words in 
mere waſte, and have no ideas for them. 
2, Conſumption z loſs. 
Reaſons induce us to think it a good work, which they, in their 
care for well beſtowing of time, account waſte. Hecker, 
Thin air is better pierced, but thick air preſerveth the ſound 
better from <vaſte. Bacon's Natural _—_— 
It was providently deſigned to repair the waſte daily made by the 
frequent attrition in maſtication, | Ray on the Creation, 
3. Uſeleſs expence. 
But youth, the peg good, runs on too faſt, 
And unenjoy'd it ſpends itſelf to ewaſte; 
Few know the uſe of life before 'tis paſt, Dryden. 
Secure the workings of your ſoul from running to wwaſte, and 
exen your looſer moments will turn to happy account. 
4. Deſolate or uncultivated ground. 
See the man, who ſpacious regions gave 


A «vaſe for beaſts, himſelf denied a grave. Pepe. 


Land that is left wholly to nature, that hath no improvement of | 


paſturage, tillage, or planting, is called waſte, 
5. Ground, place, or ſpace unoccupied. 
Lifted aloft, he *gan to mount up higher, 
And, like freſh eagle, made his hardy flight 
Thro' all that great wide evaſte, yet wanting light, Spenſer. 
Theſe gentlemen, on their watch, 
In the dead vaſe and middle of the night, 


Locke. 


Had been thus encountred. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet, | fave us. Lam. iv. 17. 
Forty days Elijah, without food, He gave ſignal to the miniſter that watch'd, Milton, 
Wander'd this barren waſte. Milten's Paradiſe Regained. | 3. To look with expectation. 
Lords of the world's great waſte, the ocean, we My ſoul waiteth for the Lord, more than they that watch for the 
Whole foreſts ſend to reign upon the ſea. Waller. | morning. | Pſalm exxx. 6. 
From that dire deluge, through che wat'ry waſte, 4. To be attentive ; to be vigilant. 
3 4 gory e per nal _ Dryden, Watch thou in all things, endure afflictlons. 2 Tim. ive $4 
ce 1 purſue, oh great ill-fated youth . To be cautiouſly obſervant, 
6 peat rb: 3 0 gloomy death, Smiths S. *75,.1ch over thyſelf! counſel thyſelf, judge thyſelf impartially, 
N 0 ayiars 
All the leafy nation ſinks at laſt, inſdi 
And Vulcan rides in triumph o'er the waſte. Dryd. Æneid. 6. To be . SH 4 
7. Miſchief; deſtruction. Watches, no doubt, with procky hope to find 
The ſpirit of wantonneſs is, ſure, ſcarce out of him: if the His wiſh, and beſt advantage us aſunder, 
devil have him not in fee-ſimple, he will never, I think, in the Hopelels to circumvent us Joln'd. Milton, 
| way of qvaſte, attempt us again. Shakeſpeare, To W | | 
8. [A lau term] Dellruction of wood or other pro- | 79 WATCH, v. 4. . 
Aducds of land. 1. To guard ; to have in keep, Lk 
You are but tenant for life, and ſhall make no vaſe. Shadwell Flaming miniſters watch and tend their charge. Milton. 


Wa'sTEPUL. adj, [waſte and full.) 
1. Deſtructive ; ruinous. 
The folly of man 
Let in theſe 22 furies. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt 
2. Wantonly or diflolutely conſumptive. 
To ſnwoth the ice, or add another hue 
Unto the rainbow, or with taper light 
To ſeek the beauteous eye of heaven to garniſh, 
ls wwafteful and ridiculous exceſs. Shakeſpeare's King Jobn. 
In ſuch caſes they ſet them off more with wit and activity, than 
with coſtly and waſteful expences. : Bacon. 
3. Laviſh ; prodigal ; luxuriantly liberal. 
How has kind heaven adorn'd the happy land, 


And ſcatter'd bleſſings with a waſteful hand Addiſon. 
4+ Deſolate; uncultivated ; unoccupied. 
In wilderneſs and waftefu/ delarts ſtray d, 
To ſeek her knight. Fal. 
Outrageous as a ſea, dark, waſteful, wild. Alber. 


Wa 


A STRFULLY, adv. 
diſſolute conſumption. : 
Never any man would think our labour miſ-ſpent, or the time 
waſtefully conſumed. | Hooker. 
To her new- made favourite, Morat, 
- Her laviſh hand is waftefully profuſe. Dryden's Aurengzebe. 
Wa'srzruLN uss. #. J. [from waſteful.] Prodigality. 
ASTENESS, 1. /. [from wafte.] Deſolation ; { itude. 


? She, of nought afraid, 
Through woods and evoſtencſe wide him daily ſought. Spenſer. 
of 8 Zeph. i. 1 


That day is a day of wrath, a da Fa 
} One that conſumes diſ- 


ATER. 2. /. from waſte. 8 
folutely and extravagantly ; a ſquanderer ; vain con- 


ſumer. 


Divers Roman knights, 
The profuſe waſters of their patrimonies, 
So threaten'd with their debts, as they will now 
un any deſperate fortune. Ben Fonſon's Cataline. 
lenty in their own keeping makes them wanton and careleſd, 
and teaches them to be ſquanderers and 3wafters. Locke. 


7 


Broome, | 


Watts. 


Watts. | 


[ from waſteful.) With vain and | 


WAT 


Upon cards and dice never learn 
for thoſe encroaching waſlers of uſeful time. 
Sconces are great my of candles, Swift, 
Wa'sTREL, u. /. [from waſte.) | 
Their works, both ſtream and load, lie in ſevernl or in waſtrell, 
that is, in incloſed grounds or in commons. Carew, 
1. Forbearance of ſleep. 
2. 1 without ſleep. | 
I the long night their. mournful ce 
And all the day ſtand round the tomb = — ' 
3. Attention 1 r obſervation. 
n my ſchool days, when I had lo 
I ſhot his fellow, of the ſelf-ſame e | 
The ſelf-ſame way, with more adviſed watch, 
To find the other forth 3 by vent'ring both, 
I oft found both, Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
4. Guard; vigilant keep. 
Still, when the flepty he kept both watch and ward. Spenſ. 
Hie thee to thy charge ; 
Uſe careful zwarch, chuſe truſty centinels. Shak, Richard III. 
Love can find entrance not only into an open heart, but alſo into 
a heart well fortified, if watch be not well kept. Bacon. 


5. Watchmen; men ſet to guard. It is uſed in a col- 
lective ſenſe, 


Before her gate high God did ſweat ordai 
And wakeful watches, ever to abide. 922 


| 


| 


| 


| 
N 
| 
. 
ö 


Addiſon, 


Such ſtand in narrow lanes, oe 

And beat our watch, and rob our paſſengers, Shakeſpeare. 
The ports he did ſhut up, or at leaſt kept a 4varch on them, that 
none ſhould paſs to or fro that was ſuſpeed. Bacon, 


When by God's mercy in Chriſt 
hearts ſhall be purified, than to ſet wa 
to keep them with all diligence. 

The towers of heaven are fill'd 
With armed watch, that render all acceſs 
Impregnable, Milton's Paradiſe Let. 

An abſurdity our Saviour accounted it for the blind to lead the 

blind, and to put him that cannot ſee to the oſſice of a watch, 


6. Place where a dis ſet, 


He upbraids Lago, that he made him 
Brave me upon the watch, 


i Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
7, Poſt or office of a watchman. ſhes 


As I did ſtand my watch upon the hill, 
I look'd toward Birnam, and anon methought 1 
The wood began to move. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
8. A period of the night. 
Your fair daughter, 
At this odd, even, and dull watch o' th' night, 
Is now tranſported with a gondelier | 
To the groſs claſps of a laſcivious Moor. Sbaleſp. 0:bcllo. 
All night he will purſue z but his approach 
Darkneſs defends between, till morning watch. 


apprehended by faith, our 
watch and ward over them, and 
P erkins. 


Milton. 
The latter watch of waſting night, 
And ſetting ſtars, to kindly ſleep invite. Dryden's Ancid. 


9. A pocket clock; a ſmall clock moved by a ſpring. 
A watch, beſides the hour of the day, gives the day of the 
month, and the place of the ſun in the 15 Hale. 
On the theatre we are confined to time; and though we talk not 
by the hour-glaſs, yet the watch often drawn out of the pocket, 


. warns the actors that their audience is weary, Dryden. 
That Chloe may be ſerw'd in ſtate, 
The hours muſt at her toilet walt; 
Whilſt all the reaſoning fools below 
Wonder their <varches go ſo flow. Prior, 


To WATCH. v. u. [pacian, Saxon, ] 
1. Not to ſleep; to wake. | 


in your report. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
atching care will not let a man lumber, as a ſore diſeaſe break» 
eth ſleep, Keelus, Xxxl. 2. 
Sleep, lining to thee, will watch. Milton. 

2. To keep guard, | 
I will watch over them for evil, and not for good. Jer. xliv. 


In our watching we have watched for a nation that could not 


2. To obſerve in ambuſh. 
Saul ſent meſſengers unto David's houſe to earch him, and to 
ſlay him. 1 Sam. xix. 11. 


e is bold, and lies near the top of the water, watching the 
motion of any water-rat that ſwims betwixt him and tie gy 
alton, 
They under rocks their food | 
In jointed armour watch, Milton. | 
3. To tend. | 
Paris zvatched the flocks in the groves of Ida. Brocme. 


4. To obſerve, in order to detett or prevent, 


Wa'rCHER, #./; [from watch.) 
1. One who ſits up; one who does not go to ſleep. 
Get on your night-gown, leſt occaſion call us, 
And ſhew us to be watchers. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
2. Diligent overlooker or obſerver. | 
Love hath chas'd ſleep from my enthralled eyes, 
And made them watchers of mine own heart's ſorrow. Shak. 
It is obſerved by thoſe that are more attentive watchers of the 
works of natuie- Mort. 


Wa'TCHET. adj, [paced, Saxon, weak. Skinner] Blue; 
pale blue. 


Whom 'midſt the Alps do hanging throats ſurpriſe? 
Who ſtares in Germany at watcher eyes? Dryden's Juvenal. 


Wi'renrut. adj, [watch and full.) Vi ilant ; at- 
| tentive ; cautious ; nicely obſervant, 1 as of be- 
fore the thing to be regulated, and again/t before the 
thing to be avoided, | 
Call bome our exil'd friends, 
That fled the ſnares of watchſul tyranny. Shaleſp. Macbeth, 
Be wvarchſul, and ſtrengthen the things ready to die. Rev. lil, 
Nodding a while, and watchful of his blow, 
He fell ; and falling cruſh'd th' ungrateful nymph ry wh 


q 


ſhould not lay by that caution which becomes a ſincere 
Rr — truth, and ſhould make them always watchful e 


play, and ſa be incapacitated þ 
Locke. | 


South's Sermons. | 


I have two nights watch'd with you; but can perceive no truth | 


WAT 


aha of their behaviour, and 4s ready to,require of chem 
Rd. x N. the duties of Corll, — the duties 
of their ſervants. 7 Tg Law. 
Wa'TCurULLY, adv; [from watchful.) Vigilantly 3 
cautiouſly ; attentively ; with cautious obſervation 3 
heedfully. | 


If this experiment were very durch vlly tried In veſſels of ſeve- 


ral ſizes, ſome ſuch things may be diſcovered, Beyle. 
Wa"rcRrruLNEss. 3. / (from avatchful.] ly 2 
t. Vigilance ; heed; ſuſpicidus artention ; cautious 


regard ;' diligent obſervation. ,- 
1 our own frailties, and the conſideration of the 
watchſulneſt of the tempter, diſcourage us. Hammond, 

loves fantaſtick pow'r! that is afraid 
To fiir abroad till evatchfulneſs be laid, 

Undaunted then o'er cliffs and valleys a . 
And leads his vot'ries ſafe through pathleſs ways. rieri 
Huſbands are counſelled not to truſt tov much to their wives 
owning the doctrine of unlimited conjugal fidelity, and ſo to ne- 
gleR a due watch fhlneſt over their manners. Arl uthnet« 
Prejudices are cured by a conſtant jealouſy and vate Hug over 
our paſſions, that they may never lnterpole when we are called td 
paſs a judgment. Watts 
By a ſolicitous watchfulneſs about one's behaviour, inſtead of be⸗ 
ing mended, it will be conſtrained. Lockes 
2, Inability to ſleep. Ll $a 
Watchfulneſs, ſometimes called a corha vigilz often precedes too 
great ſleepineſs. | Arbuthnot on Diet. 
Warcnnbvss. . / [watch and houſe.] Place where 
the watch is ſet. | / 
Where ſtatues breath'd, the works of Phidias' hands, 
A wooden pump or lonely watchbevſe ſands. ay 
Wa'rcninc. # /; [from watch.) Inability to ſleep: 
The bullet, not having been extracted, occaſioned great pain and 
watching. Wiſcman's Surgery» 
WA'TCHMAKER, . / [watch and maler. ] One whoſe 
trade is to make watches; or pocket clocks: —__ 
Smithing comprehends all trades which uſe forge or file, from 
the anchorſmith to the «vatcbmaker z they all uſing the ſame tools, 
though of ſeveral ſizes, Moxons 
Wa'rcnman. u. / [watch and man.] Guard; ſen- 
tinel ; one ſer to keep ward. | 
On the Pp of all I do efpy 
n 


The wwatchman waiting, tydings glad to bear. Fairy Queens 
Turn him into London ſtreets, that the evarchmen might carry 
him before a juſtice; Bacon. 


Drunkennets calls off the vatchmen from their towers; and then 

all evils that proceed from a looſe heart, an untied tongue, and a 

diſlolute ſpirit, we put upon its account. Taylor. 

Our wwarchmen from the tow'rs, with longing eyes, a 
Expect his twift arrival. Dryden' Spaniſh Friar, 
The melancholy tone of a watchmar at midnight. Swift. 
Wa'rcuToweR. 2. / [watch and toaver.] Tower on 

which a ſentinel was placed for the ſake of proſpect. 

In the day-time ſhe fitteth in a wvatchrower, and flieth moſt by 


night. g Bacon » 
Up unto the evatchrotver get, 
And ſee all things deſpoil'd of fallacles. Donne. 
To hear the lark begin his flight, 
And ſinging ſtartle the dull night 
From his qwatchtowwer in the fk ics, | 
Till the dappled dawn doth riſe. ; Milton. 
The ſenſes in the head, as ſentinels in a *vatchtowwer, convey to 
the ſoul the impreflions of external objects. ay. 
Wa"rcuworb. 1. , [watch and verd.] The word 


given to the ſentinels to know their friends. 
All have their cars upright, waiting when the watrcheverd ſhall 
come, that they ſhould all ariſe into rebellion, Spenſer. 
We have heard the chimes at midnight, Maſter Shallow, — 
hat we have, fir John : our watchword, hem | boys. Worx 
A watchword every minute of the night goeth about the walls, 
to teſtify their vigilancy. Sandy. 
WATER. . / [waeter, Dutch; pœren, Saxon. 
1. Sir Iſaac Newton defines avater, when pure, to be 4 
very fluid ſalt, volatile, and void of all ſavour or taſte ; 
and it ſeems to conſiſt of ſmall, ſmooth, hard, porous, 
ſpherical particles, of equal diameters, and of equal 
ſpecifick gravities, as Dr. Cheyne obſerves; and al- 
15 that there are between them ſpaces ſo large, and 
ranged in ſuch a manner, as to de perviow on all 
ſides, Their ſmoothneſs accounts for their ſliding 
eaſily over one another's ſurfaces ; their ſphericity 
keeps them alſo from touching one another in more 
ints than one; and by both theſe their friction in 
iding over one another is rendered the leaſt poſſible. 
Their hardneſs accounts for the incompreſſibility of 
water, when it is free from the intermixture of air. 
The poroſity of water is ſo very great, that there is 
at leaſt forty times as much ſpace as matter in it; for 
water is ninetcen times {peciſically lighter than gold, 
and conſequently rarer in the ſame proportion. 
An. 
My mlldnefs hath allay'd their ſwelling griefs, V 4 


My mercy dry'd their «vater-flowing tears. Shak. Hen. VI. 
Your «vater is a ſore decayer of your whorſon dead body. 


; Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
The ſweet manner of it forc'd 
Thoſe waters from me, which I would have ſtopp'd, 
But I had not ſo much of man in mez 
But all my mother came Into mine eyes 8 
And gave me up to tears. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Men's evil manners live in braſs, their virtues 
We write in tvaters Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Thoſe healths will make thee and thy fate look ill, Timon: 


here's that which is too weak to be a ſinner, honeſt #varer, which 
ne'er lett man i th' mire. Shakeſpeare's Timm. 
| Water is the chief ingredient in all the animal fluids and ſolids ; 
for a dry bone, diſtilled, affords a great quantity of inſipid evetcr : 
therefore tvater ſeems to be proper drink for every animal. 


HArbutbnet on Aliments. 
2. The ſea, : 


Travel by land or by water. Common Prayer. 
By <vater they found the fea, weſtward from Peru, always . 


r 
calm. Abbo Diſeription of the Werld, 
3. Urine, ? 
If thon couldſt, doctor, caft 
The water of my land, find her diſeaſe, 
Gy purge it to Co and priftine health, g 
would applaud thee. ha 15 ˙· 5. 
Go to bed, after you have made water, 5 328 _ 
4. To hold WaTtur, To be ſound z to be tight. From 
a veſſel that will not leak. gh 
A good Chriſtian and an honeſt man muſt be all of a 
inequalities of proceeding will never held warers 
5. It is uſed for the luſtre of a diamond. 


An e 
ch : $ 4 woter, look ye Shakofp. Timon, 
6. Wart k 3s much uſed in compoſition for dung made 
with water, being in water, or g 


piece, and 
L' Eftrange. 


whatever might conceal or miſrepreſent it, 


rowing i . 
She gight ſce the lame wwater-ſyanich, which Ka hed est, 
o 


| 
| 
| 


W AT 


, ®ome- and fetch away one of Philoclea's gloves, whoſe fine propor- WA“TERTAL. n. /. [water and fall.] Cataract; caſ- 


tion ſhewed well what a dainzy gueſt was wont there to be lodged, 


Sidney, 
Oh that I were a mockery king of ſnow, f 
Standing before the tun of Bolingbroke, 
And melt myſelf away in «varer-drops, Shakeſpeare. | 
Poor "Tom eats the wall-newt, and the toater-newts Shakeſp. 


Touch me with noble anger ! 
O let not women's weapons, wwater-drops, 
Stain my man's cheeks, Sbaleſp. King Lear. 
Let not the 4vater-flood overflow me. 
They ſhall (pring up «as among the graſs, as willows by the wa- 
fer-Courles, Jjaiab, xliv. 4. 
As the hart panteth after the zwater-brook, ſo panteth my foul 
aſter thee, O God. ; Pſalms, 
Deep calleth unto deep, at the noiſe of thy zvater-ſpouts, 
Pjalm Kli. 7. 
He turneth 1ivers into a wilderneſs, and the «vater-(prings into 
W e | Pſalm cviie 33. 
iere were ſet ſix wwater-pots of ſtone, John, ii. b. 
Hercules's page, Hylas, went with a water-pot to fill it at a 
pleaſant fountain that Was near, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory: 
As the carp Is accounted the evater-fox for his cunning, ſo the 
roach Is accounted the awater-theep, Walton's Angier, 
Sea-calves unwonted to treſh rivers fly 


The warer-ſnakes with scales upſtanding die. May's Virgil. WA'TERHEN, . / [from water and hen; fulica, 


By making the «varer-wheels larger, the motion will be ſo flow, 

that the screw will not be able to ſupply the outward ſtreams. 
Wiltint's Daedalus. 
Rain carried away apples, together with a dunghill that lay in 
the warer-courſe, L' Eftrange. 
Oh help, in this extremeſt need, 

If 4vater-gods are deities indeed, 
Becauſe the outermoſt coat of the eye might be pricked, and 
this humour let out, therefore nature hath made proviſion to re- 
air it by the help of certain der- pipes, or lymph ducts, in- 
forted into the bulb of the eye, r Fo from glandules that ſe- 
parate this water from the blood, Ray. 
"The /acerta aquatica, or awater-newt, when young, hath tour 
neat ramified fins, two on ons fide, growing out a little above its 
foreleg, to poiſe and Keep Its body upright, which fall off when 
the legs arc grown, Derham's Phyſico-Theolepy, 
Other mortar, uſed in making tvarer- courſes, ciſterns, and fith- 
ponds, Is _ hard and durable. Moxon, 
Ahe mott brittle qvater-carriage was uſed among the Egyptians, 
who, as Strab» faith, would fail fometimes in boats made of ear- 
then ware. Arbuthnet, 
A gentleman watered faint{oin in dry weather at new ſowing, 
and, when it came up, with a water-cart, carrying his water in a 
caſk, to which there was a tap at the end, which lets the water run 
into a long trough full of imall holes. Mortimer, 
In Hampſhire they ſell evater-tretoil as dear as hops. Mortimer, 
Jo WATER. v. a, [from the noun, ] 


1. To irrigate ; to ſupply with moiſture, 
A river went out of Een to wwater the garden. Cen. il. 10. 
A man's nature runs t herbs. or weeds; therefore let him ſea— 
ſonably 4Watry the one, and deſtroy the other. Bacon, 
Chafte moral writing we may learn from hence, 
Neglect of which no wit can recompente ; 
The tountain which from Helicoq proceeds, 
That tacred ftream, thould never qvater weeds, Muller. 
Could rears wwater the lovely plant, fo as to make It grow again 
after once 'tis cut down, your friends would be (© far from accuſ- 
ing your paſſion, that they would encourage it, and ſhare it. Temp, 
You may vwater the lower land when you will, Mortimer, 
2. Lo ſupply with water for drink. 
Now 'gan the golden Phoebus for to ſteep 
His fiery face In billows of the welt, 55 
And his falnt ftceds 2er in ocean deep, 
Whilſt from thelr journal labours they did reſt, Spenſer. 
Doth not each on the ſabbath looſe his ox from the ſtall, and 
lead him away to watering, Lute, xiii. 15. 
His horftemen kept them In f4 ſtralt, that no man could, wirth- 
out great danger, go to 4vater his horſe, Kinulles, 
Water him, and, drinking what he can, | 
Encourage him to thirſt again with bran, Dryden. 
3. To fertilize or accommodate with ſtreams, | 
Mountains, that run from one extremity of Italy to the other, 
give rile to an Incredible variety of rivers that daten it, 
: Addifon en Italy, 
4. To diverſify as with waves, 
The different ranging the (uperticial parts of velvet and evatered 
ſilk, docs the like, Lecke, 


To WAT, wn, 
1. To ſhed moiſture, 
| I tain'd this napkin with the blood 
That vallant Clifford with his rapier's Ant 
Made titue from the botom of the boy z 
And It thine eyes can sar for his death, 
1 give thee this to dry thy cheeks withal. Shak, Henry VI. 
Mine eyes, 
Seeing thofe beads of forrow and In thine, 
Bogan © Waters Shabefpeare's Fuline Carſor, 
The tickliag of the noitril; within, doth draw the moiſture to 
the noſtrils, and to the eyes by content 3 tor they alto will gate. 
| Bacon's Natural Hiftory, 
How troutWoſome ls the leaft mate, or duſt, falling into the eye ! 
and how quick!y Joes It weep and water upon the leaſt grievance ! 
a Seuth's Ser Hants 
2. To get or take in water; to be uſed in ſupplying 
water, | 
He fot the rods he had pulled before the Aocks in the gutters iy 
the wats lng troughs, Gen ivy . 
Mahomec tent many (mall boats, manned with baquebuters 
and (mail ordnance, into the like near unto the campy to keep the 
Obriftians tram 4vatering there, Knoles, 
4. The month Warkars, The man longs ; there is a 
vehement defire, From dogs who drop their ſlaver 
when they lee meat waich they cannot get, 
Cardinal Woltey's e watering at the biſhoprick of Winchef- 
ten, lent one unto biſhop Fox, who had alvanced him, tor to move 
him to teln the blikoprick, bocaute extreme age had made him 
blind which Vox did take in fo ill part, that he willed the mellen— 
bor to toll the cardinals that, although 1am blind, 1 have efpied his 


malicious unthankitulnels. Camden, 
'Thefe reaton: made his wn 1th to water 
With amorous longings to be at her, Hudibrar, 


hoe who contend tor CY LEED have tet men's Won „ 
tering tot money at that rate, . Loco, 
Wa'rkacoLOURks, a % [water and cloxrs,] 
Painters make colours into a toft centiſtence with water or oil; 
thote they call vwatercolonry, and thele they term vilcolours, 
Noe on Colours, 
Lets mould 1 dawh it v'er with tranſitory pralle, 

And watewreelours of thee days 1 
"Vote days ) where ven the extravagance of poetry 

Is at a lots for figures to exprety 


Men's folly, whimfion, and inconſtancy. Swiſt. 
Mrtentssts. „ % LA Oed, Latin.] A plant. 
e Miller, 


The ny mpha of Roods aro made very beautiful 5 upon their heads 
are g iclands of wer n. „ac a on use. 
MA. „%% [from twat.) One who waters, 

This It weed, rather cut oft by the ground than plucked vp hy 
th + wat, twice of tete grow forth again z but yet, mavare the 
vu mers Ang entire, hach been ever parched wh Cette. 


% * 


Jalm lulu. 15: | Wa'rkRvOWL, . J. Fowl that live or get their food 


WATERGRU'EL. 3 /. [water and gruel.] Food made 


Wa'TE&iNKss, 1. /. [from avatery.] Humidity ; 


Drydn, | WA'TER18H, adj, | from water, ] 


„ A 


| s | f Thoſe few eſcap'd | 
cade ry and a hp + hog contume, * | 

. | and'ring that wat" art. Miltogd 
ON * ſeen in the Indies far greater evaterfalls than N | mene 8 br yy ilton's Paradiſe Lif, 
' Not Lacedemon charms me more a ee e ps you Il W Indian En peri- 
Than high Albana's airy walls, That the attraed <var'ry vapour 1155 s 

Reſounding with her waterfalls. Addiſcn. Yona toes: rad th dr þ jth —— 
WalrERTIAG. . J. [from water and flag ; iris aqua» Wits, s./ Tfromk ett ts ſkies, Blackmore, 
tica, Lat.] Water Rlower-de-luce, 3 ag helen, to ſhake, German, 


in water. | 
Waterfowl joy moſt in that air which is likeſt water. Bacon. 
Water fowls ſupply the wearineſs of a long flight by taking wa- 
ter, and numbers of them are found in iſlands, and in the main 
occans Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
| Fiſh and vaterforvl, who feed of turbid and muddy flimy water, 
are accounted the cauſe of phlegm, Floyer, 


with oatmeal boiled in water. | 


very fit to make or children. Locke, 
The aliment ought to be ſlender, as ewatergruel acidulated. 
Arbuthnet on Diet. 


Latin.] A coot; a waterfowl, 


moiſlure. 


neſs, waterine/t, and turg'dity of the eyes. Arbuth net. 
1. Reſembling water, 

Where the principles are only phlegm, what can be expected 
from the wateriſh matter, but an inſipid manhood, and a ſtupid 
old infancy ? Dryden, 
2. Moilt; boggy. | | 

Some parts of the earth grow mooriſh or «vateriſh, others dry. 

Hale's Origin ef Mankind. 
WaA'TERISHNESS, . /. [from æwateriſb.] Thinneſs; 
reſemblance of water. = 

A pendulous fl:minels anſwers a pituitous ſtate, or an acerbity, 
which reſembles the tartar of our humours ; or wateriſhneſs, which 
is like the ſerofity of our blood. Iicyer. 
Wa'rERLEAF. 2. /. A plant. 
WA'TERLILLY. 1. % [nymphea, Latin.) A plant. 

| Miller. 

Let them lie dry twelve months to kill the water-weeds, as 2wa- 
terlillies and bull-ruſl.es, 
WATERMAN. . J. [water and man.] A ſerryman; 
a boatman. | 

Having blocked up the paſſage to Greenwich, they ordered the 
qvatermen to let fall their oars more gently. Dryden. 

Bubbles of air working upward from the very bottom of the lake, 
the evatermen told us that they are obſerved always to rite in the 
ſame places, Addiſin en Italy. 

The ewatcrman forlorn, along the ſhore, 

Penſive reclines upon his uleleſs car. Gay. 
WA TERMAKK, . / [water and mark.) The utmoſt 
limit of the riſe of the flood. | 

| Men and beaſts 

Were borne above the tops of trees that grew | 

| On tht utmoltt margin of the wwatermark, Dryden. 
WaTERMELON, #. /. A plant. It hath trailing 
branches, as the cucumber or meloh, and is diſtin- 
| ap from other cucurbitaceous plants, by its leaf 

eeply cut and jagged, and by its producing uneat- 


able fruit, | Miller. 
WA'TreRMILL, 2. / Mill turned by water. 
Forth flowed treth 
A guſhing river of black gory blood, 
That drowned all the land whereon he ſtood : 
The ſtream thereof would drive a wvatermill, Spenſer. 


Corn ground by windmills, erected on hills, or in the plains 
where the waterm!//s ſtood, Moriimer's Huſbandry, 
Wax'TERMINT. . /. [mentha aquatica.] A plant. 
WaTERRkAbLISH, . /. A ſpecies of waterereſſes, 
which ſee, 


Wa'rerRAT., . J. [mus aquaticns.] A rat that makes 
holes in banks, 
There be land-rats and evater-rats. Shakeſpeare. 
"The pike is bold, and lies near the tap of the water, wacching 
the motion of any tiog, or wwater-rat, or mouſe. WW .:lton, 
WarrtRocnet. . /. [eruca aguatica,) A ſpecies of 
watercrelles, ; 
WaTkRVI'OLKT. . J. [bettonia, Latin.] A plant, 
; NLIler. 
WarrtksaPPHIRE, 2. /, A fort of None, 
Water japphire is the occidental ſapphire, and is neither of ſo 
bright a blue, gor ſo hard, as the oriental. Wood reoril. 
Warkawi'ow. u. /. from water and qvilhonv ; y- 
fimachia, Latin.] A plant, Ainſworth, 


Wa'rrenwirnh, . /. [water and Te] A plant. 
The qvaterevith of Jamaica, growing on dry hills in the woods, 
whore no water is to be met with, its trunk), it cut into pieces two 
or chte yards long, and{held by either che o the mouth, allords 
lo plentitully a linpid, innocent, and retreſhivg water, or lab, As 
gives new lite to the droughty traveller or hunter, 
Derbam's Pbyfico- Theology, 
WaA'TEBRWORK. . / [water and work, ] Play of foun- 
tains; artificial ſpouts of water; any hydraulick 
performance, | 
Engines invented tor mines and wwaterwworts often fail in the 
performance. Witnss Mathematical Magic 
The French took from the Italians the arit plans of their gar 
dens, as Well as wvatrrevorks, Idijon. 
Wa'rrry, adj, [from awoter,] 
1. Thin; liquid; like water, 
Quickſilver, which is a moſt crude and e0.tery body, heatel, 
and pent in, hath the like torce with gunpow.cr, Bacon 
The b.le, by its faponaceous quality, mixetl; the oily and eatery 
parts. of the aliment together, Arbutbuut on At. 
2. Taſteleſs ; infipid ; vapid ; ſpiricle(s, 
We 'll ute this unwholefome humidity, this groſs, evatery pum» 
pion. Shateſperants Afr ry ire ef Windior, 
No heterogeneous mixture vie, as forme 
With watry turnops have debas'd their wines. 
3. Wet; abounding with water, 
When the big lip, and sst eye, 
Tell me the rifing Qorm 13 nigh ; 
"Tis then thou are yon angry maln, 
: Detorm d by winds, and dach by rains P.. r. 
4 Relating to the water, 
On the brim her fire, the cant) god, 


Philips. 


Roll'd from a filver urn his cr al flood, Dryden. 
6. Conſiſting of water, 
The «vatry Kinglom iz no bar 
To top the toreiga (pirits z but they come, 
As obel a brook, to lee faig Portia, Sba de peart. 


1. The barbs, or looſe red fleſh, that hangs below the 


2. A hurdle, 
For breakfaſt mill, milk-pottage, wwatergruel, and ſlummery, are Jo WA'TTLE. v. a. [parelas, Saxon, twigs, To 


The forerunners of an apoplexy are dulneſs, night-mares, weak- WAVE. u. /. [pzge, Saxon; 4vaegh, Dutch; 


1. Water raiſed above the level of the ſurface; billow; 


. Unevenneſs ; inequality. . 
Miller. 2. Un ? J 


Mallon! Angler. Te WAVE. v. . from the noun, ] 
1. To play looſely ; to float. 


2. To be moved as a ſignal, 


3. To be in an unſettled ſtate ; to fluctuate; to waver, 


To Wave. v. &. [from the noun. ] 


W A v 


Skinner. ] 


cock's bill. 
The loach is of the ſhape of an eel, and has | 
like a barbel. . : d 0 
The barbel is ſo called, by reaſon of his barb 
mouth, which eis under his noſe or chops, Wat 
The cock's comb and wattle are an ornament becoming his 
martial ſpirit, More's Antidote ag At. 


Walton, 
» Or wattles, at hjy 


bind with twigs; to form by platting twigs 
wichin another, | | e 
Might we but hear 
The folded flocks penn'd in their wattled cotes, 
Or ſound of Leue reed with oaten ſtops. Miltn 
A piough was found in a very deep bog, and 4 hedge war 
ſtandings ' Mortimer's Huſbandry, 


French. ] . 


water driven into GG; 
The thore, that o'er his wwawve-worn baſis bow'd, ' Shakeſ 
The waves that riſe would drown the higheſt hill ; uy 
But at chy check they flee, and when they hear 
Thy thund'ring voice, they poſt to do thy will. 
Amidſt theſe toils ſucceeds the balmy night; 
Now hiſſing waters the quench'd guns reſtore; 
And weary waves withdrawing from the fight, 
Are lull'd, and pant upon the ſilent ſhorg, 
The wave behind impels the 2vave before. 
Luxuriant on the zvave- worn bank he lay 
Stretci1'd forth, and panting in the ſunny ray. 


Dryden. 
P Oc, 


Pepe, 


'Thus it happens, if the glaſs of the priſms be free from veins, 
and their ſides be accurately plane and well poliſhed, without thoſe 
numberleſs 2vaves, or curls, which uſually ariſe from ſand-holes 
a little ſmoothed in poliſhing with putty, Newton. 


I may find 
Your warlike enſigns æwaving in the wind. Drydin, 
| Mieſſapus' helm ; 
He laces on, and wears the waving creſt, Dryden, 


A bloody arm it is, that holds a pine 
Lighted above the capitol, and now 3 
It zvaves unto us. Ben YJeorſmn's Catalines 


They evawe in and out, no way ſufficiently grounded, no way 
reſolved, what to think, ſpeak, or write, more than only chat, 
becauſe they have taken it upon them, they mult be oppoſite, 
x Hooker, 

If he did not care whecher he had their love or no, he waved 
indifferently betwixt doing them neither good nor harm, 


Shakeſpeare's Ceriolanus. 


1. Jo raiſe into inequalities of ſurface. 

He had a thouſand noſes, 

Horns welk'd and <vav'd like the enridged ſea. Shakeſpeare, 
2. To move looſely, 

'T hey v d their fiery ſwords, and in the air 

Made Horrid circles, Miltom 

Auncas wvav'd his fatal ſword 

Iligh o'er his head, | Dryden. 

He beckoned to me, and, by the wwaving of his hand, direfted 

me to approach the place where he ſat, 5 Addiſon, 

3. To waft ; to remove any thing floating. 

Some men never conceive how the motion of the earth below 

ſhou14 abe one from a knock perpendicularly directed from a 

body in the air above. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


4. To beckon ; to direct by a waft or motion of any 
thing. | 
Look with what courteous action 

It zwa you to a more removed ground: 

But do not go with it. Shakeſpeare 

5. [guefoer, Fr. Skinner.) To put off; to quit; to 
depart from. | | 

| He refylved not to evave his way upon this reaſon, that if de 

ſhould but once, by ſuch a diverſion, make his enemy believe he 

were atraid of danger, he ſhould never live without. 

h  Whittin's Life of the Duke of Buckingbas» 

Theſe, ⁊uaving plots, found out a better Way 3 

Sorae god delcend-.!, and preſerv'd the play. Drydirs 

6. To put aſide for the preſent, 

I have <vavcd the ſubject of your greatneſs, to reſign myſelf to 

the contemplation of what is more peculiarly yours. Dudu. 

Since the her intereſt for the nation's waw'd, 

Then 1, who ſav'd the King, the nation ſav'd. Drydon. 

If any had a better right, they were content to wave ity apd 

recognize the right of the other. Life 

To WAVIR. v. #, [papian, Saxon. ] | 

1. J play to and fro; to move looſely, _ 

1 took two triangular glaſſes, and one of them being kept * 

in the ſame poſture, chat the iris it projeQed on the floor might 

not wearer, 1 caſt on the ſame floor another iris, with aro! 

priſm, moving it to and fro, | B 

| 'The whitening ſhower deſcends, : 

At firſt thin qvawering» Thomſon ; Winter 

2. To be unſettled; to be uncertain or ' inconſtatt 


to fluctuate; not to be determined. 
In which amazement when the miſcreant 
Perceived him to evaver, weak and frail, 
Whilſt trembling horror did his conſcience daunt, 
And hellith anguiſh did his foul atlail. 
Remember where we ez 
In France, among a fickle, evavering nations 
Thou almoſt malc'ſt me waver in my faith, 
To hold opinion with Pythagoras, 
That touls of animals inſufe theniſelves 
Into the trunks of men. 
Hold faſt the faith without evawrering» ; Ro 
"The wwaw'ring faith of people vain and light. My - 
Faith as abſolutely determines cur minds, aud as perfe 5 
cludes all reawering, as our knowledge itſelf; and we may From 
doubt of our own being, as we can Whether any revelation. = 
God be true. wed in 
What ir Hoſpiniaa ſhould have ſaid, that Luther won ; 
the point of the ſacramgat ? does it follow that he mm Fol 
They, who at this diſtance from the firſt riſe of z 
after weighing the ſeveral evidences of it, xvawer in t 
would have <vavercd tough they had (een the firit 
work wonder», 


Sperber. 
Sba lespen. 


Sbale er. 


WAY 


To totter ; to be in Ganger of falling. 


3* Has any diſloyalty dared to 


I now go toward him, therefore follow me 
ale; as commonly they do, that are more cunning in N ; , 
RY NN How than in their own: "tis not religion wawers Yon C _ * what due he M Ka 8 Winter's Tale, 
_ loyalty | Hel ho ome a little nearer this 4vay, I warrant thee no body hears. 
ir 1 | os . | J ; | 
W a'veRER. #. / [from waver.) One unſettled and He ſtood in the gate, and Ng ow laden ot 
:rreſolute. Which wvay ſhe took, and whither the was gone. Dryden, 
Come, young waverer, come, and go with me; | | With downward force he took his way, 
In one relpeRt I'll thy afliſtant be. Shakeſpeare. And roll'd his yellow billows to the ſea. Dryden. 
Wa'vy: adj. [from Wave. | ; My ſeven brave brothers, 


1. Riſing in waves. 
; In ſafe conduR of theſe | 
Did thirtie hollow-bottom'd barkes divide the wwavie ſeas, 


Chat man. 
For thee the ocean ſmiles, and ſmooths her qvavy breaſt ; 


And heav'n itſelf with more ſerene and purer light is bleſt. 


n that religion wavers F They 


"WAY; 


[ 4- Courſe ; direction of motion; local tendency. 


in one fatal day, 
To death's dark manſions tobe the mourntul ways Dryden. 
To obſerve every the leaſt difference that is in things, keeps 
the underitanding ſteady and right in its way to knowledge, Locke, 
5. Advance in life, f | 


The boy was to know his father's circumſtan 


ces, and that he 
was to make his way by his own induſtry. | 


Does 16. wo Spettator. 
: : ; den.] . rallage z power of progreſſion made or given. 
2. Playing to and fro, as in undulations. ack do I toſs theſe 9 — to thy head 1 8 
Where full-car d ſheaves of rye This ſword of mine ſhalt give them inſtant way, . 
Grow toast on the tilth, that ſoil ſelect | Where they ſhall reſt for ever, Shakeſpeare's King Lear 
1 oo glad vallies ſmile with wavy corn; TOs 0 h band 8 
1 ? n eac | 
Let fleecy flocks her rifing hills adorn. Prio rr 


Wawes, or Wars. n. / A word uſed by Spenſe 
according to the Saxon pronunciation, 
1. For waves. \ 
Another did the dying brands repair 
With iron tongs, and ſprinkled oft the ſame 
With liquid 4vaess 


Saxon. ] 2 
Wnilſt they fly that gulf's devouring jaws, 
They on this rock are rent, and ſunk in helpleſs evazes. 


3 Spenſer. 
Go WawL. v. . [pa, grief, Saxon. ]J To cry; to 


howl. | 
The firſt time that we ſmell the air, 
We <vaw/e and cry. 


They gave us food which may with neCtar vie; 
And evax, that does the abſent ſun ſupply, 


Confucius with bowings, wax candles, and incenſe. Sti/li 
. While viſits ſhall be paid on ſolemn days, 
When num'rous <vax lights in bright order blaze; 


Fs 
23 


: 6 Spenſer, 
2. In the following paſſage it ſeems to be for avves, [pa, 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
WAX. n. / [pæxe, Sax. wex, Daniſh ; avacks, Dut.] 
1. The thick tenacious matter gathered by the bee, 
and formed into cells for the reception of the honey. 
Wax conſilts of an acid ſpirit of a nauſeous taſte, and au oil, 

or butter, which is emollient, laxative, and anodyne. Arbutbnot. 


Roſcommon. 
All the magiſtrates, every new or full moon, give honour to 


ng fleet, 


Through all th' empyreal road. Milton's Paradiſe Lot. 
Youth and vain confidence thy life betray : 

Through armies this has made Melantius Ways Waller. 
Th? reaſon may be, that men ſeldom come into thoſe poſts rill 
after forty z about which time the natural heat beginning to decay, 
makes evay for thaſe diſtempers, Temple: 
The air could not readily get out of thoſe priſons, but by de- 
grees, as the earth and water above would give ways Burnet, 

As a ſoldier, foremoſt in the fight, 
Dryden. 


Makes way for others, | ry 

Some make themſelves evay, and are ſuggeſted to the mind by 
of {enſation and reflection. 

7+ Vacancy made by timorous or reſpectful receſſion. 
There would be left no difference between truth and falſehood, 
if what we certainly know give way to what we may poſlibly be 
miſtaken in. Locle. 
Nor was he ſatisfied, unleſs he made the pure profeſſion of the 
goſpel give way to ſuperſtition and idolatry, wherever he had power 
to expel the one, and eſtabliſh the other. | Atterbury. 
The ſenate, forced to yield to the tribunes of the 


it their wiſeſt courſe to give way alſo to the time, 
I would give ww 


all the ways 


Sqviſt, 


ay to others, who might argue very well v 
the ſame ſubject. i ; N e wiſt 
8. Courſe ; regular progreſſion, 
But give me leave to feize my deſtin'd prey, 
And let eternal juſtice take the quay. Dryden. 


9. Courſe or progreſs conſidered as obſtructed or hin- 


dered. | 


S9 long my honour, name, and praiſe ſhall live. Pope. The imagination being natu rally tumultuous, Interpoſeth Itſelf 
2. Any tenacious maſs, ſuch as is uſed to faſten ſetters. | without aſking leave, caſting thoughts in our way, and forcing 
We [ten the avax before we ſet on the ſeal. More. the underſtanding to reflect upon them. Duppa. 

A kind of concretion in the fleſh, 


A fontanel in her neck was much inflamed, and many vax- 
Wiſeman's 10 7 
n 


kernels about it. | 
To Wax. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
with wax. . 
He ſorm'd the reeds, proportion'd as they are, 
Unequal in their length, and evax' with care; 
They {till retain the name of his ungrateful fair, 


ſmear; to jo 


abaxen. [peaxan, Saxon; wachen, German.] 


1. To grow; to increaſe; to become bigger, or more. 
Uſed of the moon, in oppoſition to wane, and figu- 
ratively of things which grow by turns bigger and 


leſs. | 


The huſbandman in ſowing and ſetting, upon good reaſon, ob- 
Hakewill, 


ſerves the waxing and waning of the moon. 

They <vax and wane 

»Twixt thrift and penury. ON 

2. To paſs into any ſtate ;z to become; to grow. 
in either ſenſe now almoſt diſuſed, 


Wuere things have been inſtituted, which, being convenient and 
good at the firſt, do atterward in proceſs of time wax otherwiſe, 
we make no doubt but they may be altered, yea, though councils 


Dryden. 
To Wax. v. u. pret. wox, waxed; part. paſſ. waxed, 


Carew. 
It 1s 


10. Tendency to any meaning, or act. 
There is nothing in the words that ſounds that «vay, or points 
particularly at perſecution, 
11. Acceſs ; means of admittance, 
Being once at liberty, 'twas ſaid, having made my vey with 
ſome foreign prince, I would turn pirate. Raleigh, 
12, Sphere of obſervation, 


Theſe inquiſitions are never without baſeneſs, and very often 
uſeleſs to the curious inquirer. For men ſtand upon their guards 
againſt them, laying all their counſels and ſecrets out of their way. 

Taylor's Rule of Holy Living. 

The general officers and the publick miniſters that fell in my 

way, were generally ſubject to the gout, Temple 


13. Means; mediate inſtrument ; intermediate ſtep, 
By noble evays we conqueſt will prepare; 

Firſt offer peace, and that refus'd, make war. Dryden. 

What conceivable ways are there, whereby we ſhould come to 

be aſſured that there is ſuch a being as God ? Tillotſon, 

A child his mother ſo well inſtructed this way in geography, 

| that he knew the limits of the four parts of the world, Locke, 

It is not impoſſible to God to make a creature with more way: 


to convey into the underſtanding the notice of corporeal things, 
than thoſe five he has given to man. Locle. 


Atterbury. 


or cuſtoms general have received them. Hooker, [4+ Method ; ſcheme of mana ement, 
Careleſs the man ſoon Wars and his wit weak He durſt not take open way againit chem, and as hard it was 
Was overcome of things that did him plcaſe, Spenſer, | d take a ſecret, they being ſo continually followed by the beſt, 


Art thou like the adder waxen deaf? 


great betore the Lord. 


Conefisy xix. 13. 


Flowers removed wa greater, becauſe the nouriſhment is more 


other kind. . Bacon. 
f Will not my ylelded crown redeem my breath? 
oy _— hens ne 8 Wi Preys Still am I fear'd ? is there no evay but death? Danicl, 
Trembling for - Hi OD ale for rage; n As by calling evil good, a man is miſrepreſented to himſelf 
Nor ae he hold. s Þ a Fairſax. in the «vay of flattery; ſo by calling good evil, he is miſrepre- 
If 1 vas but cold in my defire, } ſented to others in the way of ſlander. Seuth's Sermons. | 
Think heav'n hath motion loft, and the world fire. Denne. "= m impious ag. Fo ayer Hy Pr; 

Their manners wax more and more corrupt, in proportion as "_ they, the eee 2nd the man forſook riors 
their bleſſings abound, | Atterbury. 15. Private determination; particular will or humour. 


WA'xcHanDLER, . /; [from wax and chandler.] A 


maker of wax candles, 
WaA'XEN. adj. [from war.] Made of wax. 
| Swarming next appear cd 
The female bee, that feeds her huſband drone 
Deliciouſly, and builds her zwaxen cells, 


Shakeſpeare. 
We will ee Ive place; becauſe the cry of them is <vaxen 


and every way ableſt, of that region. Sidney. 
A phyſician, unacquainted with your body, way Ree you in a 
way for a preſent cure, but overthroweth your health in ſome 


He was of an high mind, and loved his own will and his a, as 
one that revered himſelf, and would reign indeed. 
If I had my «vay, 
He had mew'd in flames at home, not in the ſenate; 
I had fing'd his furs by this time. 
16. Manner; mode, 


She with a calm careleſſneſs let every thing ſlide, as we do by 
With honey ſtor'd. Milton's Paradiſe Left. | their ſpeeches, who neither in matter nor perſon do any way be- 
I can yet ſhoot beams, whoſe heat can melt long unto us. Sidney. 
The waxen wings of this ambitious boy. Denban.. | . hath ſo many times and «<vays ſpoken to men. Hooker, 
So weary bees in little cells repoſe z Few writers make an extraordinary figure, who have not ſome- 
But if night-robbers lift the well-ſtor'd hive, thing in their way of thinking or expreſſing, that is entirely their 
An humming through their waxer city grows, owns Sprfiator. 
And out upon each others wings they drive. Dryden. 


Way. n. /. Ipœ. Saxon; aweigh, Dutch.] 


1. The road in which one travels. This word is ap- 


plicd in many relations which ſeem unlike one an- 


them, is what we admire. ö 
17. Method; manner of practice. 
Having loſt the «oay of nobleneſs, he ſtrove to climb to the 


W's j ' terribleneſs. Sidney. 
other, but have all the original of road or travel, — e bo ws 
noting either progreſſion, or the mode of progreſſion, She could deviſe, and thouſand ways invent 
local or intellectual. To feed her _ _— and vain jolliment, Spenſer, 

1 am amaz'd, and loſe my woy : autzht 1 

Among the thorns an of this world, Shakeſpeare. To live th eaſieſt way, not with perplexing thoug ts. Milton. 
5100 _— _ » 18. Method or plan of life, condacl, or action. 
EI have no way, and therefore want no eyes: To attain | 
I tumbled when I ſaw. Shateſpeare' King Lear. The height and depth of thy eternal ways, 
To God's eternal houſe direct the way, All human thought comes ſhort. Milton. 
A broad and ample road. Milton. When a _ acl the 8 expence 5 _ 
Flutt'ring the god and weeping ſaid | been at in theſe barbarous buildings, one cannot but fancy wha 

Pity poor d we maid! : miracles they would have left us, had they only been inſtructed in 

Who happen'd, being blind, to ſtray, the right way · 8 Addiſon on Italy. 

And on thy boſom loſt his way. Prier, 19. Proceſs of things good or ill, | 

. Road made for paſſengers. The affairs here began to ſettle in a proſperous «way. Hylin. 

Know'ſt thou the day to Dover ?— 20. Right method to act or know. ; 

Both ſtile and gate, horſe-way, and foot path. Sba beſp. We are quite out of the 4vay, when we think that things con- 
Attending long in vain, I took the tain within themſelves the qualities that appear to us in them. 
Which through a path but ſcarcely . lay. Dryden. Locke. 


3- A length of ſpace, | 
irnbaumer foreſt extends a great <vay, wherein are many deer, 
boars, foxes, wolves, and bears. Brown's ravels. 
An 8 that had travelled a great evay under a 55 — 
ſo death to deliver him. 
wearys that he called upon LK range. 


* 


They are more in danger to go out of the , Who are march- 


Locke. 


people, thought | 


Bacon.” 


Ben Jonſon's Catalime. 


His way of expreſſing and applying them, not his invention of 
Addi one 


ing under the conduR of a guide that will miſlead them, than he 

that has not yet taken a ſtep, and Is likelier to enquire after the 

right _ Locke. 
y me they offer all that you can aſk, 

And point an eaſy way to happineſs, Rowe. 


WEA 


21. General ſcheme of acting. N yeh 02 hy 
Men who go out of the way 2 hint free things, muſt dr 4 


of abſurdity, or rudeneſs. . 
22. By the away. Without any neceflary connection 
ant, 


with the main deſign ; en pa x 
Note, by rhe wvay, that unity of continuance is eaſier to procurey 
than unity of ſpecies. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory» 
Will. Honeycomb, now on the verge of threeſcore, aſked me, in 
- moſt ſerious look, ras mg w_ adviſe him to marry lady 

etty Single, who, by the 8 one o 

— e Spect᷑ator. 

23. To go or come one's way, or ways z to come along, 
or depart. A familiar phraſe. | | 
Nay, come your ways 3 7 

This is his majeſty, ſay your mind to him. 

To a boy faſt aſleep upon the brink of a river, 
and wak'd kin 4 prithee get up, and go thy ways, 
in and be drown'd elſe, 1 5 

24. May and ways are now often uſed 
wiſe, | 

Bur if he ſhall any way, make them void after he hath heard 
them, then he ſhall bear her iniquity. Numb. xxx. 15. 

They erect concluſions no way inferrible from their premiſes, 

| Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Being ſent to reduce Pros, he miſtook a great fire at a diſtance 
for the fleet, and being no ways a match for them, ſet ſail for 


$ 
fortune came 
thou 'It rumble 
L'Eftran 0 
corruptly for 


Athens. Swifte. 
Tis no way the intereſt even of prieſthood, Pope. 
Wa'rBREAD. #, J. I plantagb.] A plant. Amſevorth. 


Wavyra'kER, . J. [way and fare, to go.] Paſſenger ; 
traveller, 7 
Howloever, many *vayfarers make themſelves glee, by putting 
the inhabitants in mind of this privilege z who again, eſpecially the 
women, forſlow not to bain them. | Caretu. 
Wav RING. adj, Travelling; paſſing; being on 
a journey. 


to a path ſo planed and ſmoothed, that the weyfaring men, though 
tools, ſhall not err therein, muſt needs acknowledge themſelves. 
in the number of the blind, that will not enter into God's reſt, 
| Hammoyd's Fundamentals. 
[viburnum, Lat.] A plant. 
ler . 
To Wa'YLayY. v. a. [way and lay.] To watch inſi- 
diouſly in the way; to beſet by ambuſh. 
I will evay/ay thee going home, where if it be thy chance to kill 
mei- thou kill'ſt me like a rogue and a villain. Shakeſpeares 
The employment of money is chiefly merchandizing or. pur- 
chaſing, and uſury waylays both; it dulls and damps all induſ- 
tries, Bacone 


WAYFARINGTREE, . /. 


How thou lurk'R 
. In valley or green meadow, to way/ay 
Some beauty rare. Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 
Now on their coaſts our conquering navy rides, 
Waylays their merchants, and their land beſets, 
ach day new wealth without their care provides, + | 
They lie aſleep with prizes in their nets, Dryden. 
Like hunted caſtors, conſcious of their ore, | 
Their «vay/aid wealth to Norway's coaſts they bring. Dryden. 
WaVYLA YER. . /. [from waylay.] One who waits in 
ambuſh for another. 
Wa'yLEss. adj, [from way.) Pathleſs ; 
When on upon my wayleſs walk 
As my deſires me draw, 
I, like a madman, fell to taik 


With every thing I ſaw. 


Drayten's Cynthia. 
WAYMARK. #./, [way and mark.] Mark to guide 
in travelling. | 


Set thee up <vaymarks, make thee high heaps. 


Jer. xxxi. 21s 
To WA'YMENT, v. a. [pa, Saxon.) To lament, or 
grieve, Obſolete. ö 


What boots it to weep and to nt, 
When ill is chanc'd, but doth the Ill increaſe, 
And the weak mind with double woe torment. 


WA'YWARD. adj. [pa, woe, and peand, Sax, 


oackes; 


$S penſers | 


way. 
That night, the elder it was, the more cvaytvard it ſhewed itſelf 
towards them. Sidneys 
How, wayward is this fooliſh love, 
Thar, like a teſty babe, will ſcratch the nurſe, 
And preſently, all humbled, kiſs the rod Shakeſpeare, 
Wayward beauty doth not fancy move z 
A frown forbids, a ſmile engendereth love. Fairfax. 
To miſchief bent, | 
He ſeldom does a good with good intent; a 
Wayward, but wiſe z by long experience taught | 
a „ To pleaſe both parties, for ill ends he fought, Dryden. 
A 


YWARDLY. adv, [from wayward.) Frowardly ; 
perverſely. 


Waywardly proud; and therefore bold: becauſe extremely 
faulty, . Sidneys 
Howſoever, ſome will ſtill be evaywardfy diſpoſed; yet if ſuch as 
be in authority will do their duties, they may by convenient diſel- 
pline be kept within the bounds of modeſty, or elſe removed. 


: Whitgiftes 
Wa'YWARDNKE88, 2. / [from awayward.] Froward- 
nels ; perverſeneſs. | = | 
Such the behaviour of ladies, as builded their chaſtity not upon 


wayTvardneſs, but choice of worthineſs, Sidney. 
The beſt of his time hath been but raſh z then muſt we look 
from his age to receive not alone the imperfections of long en- 


grafted condition, but the unruly 4wayzvardnes that infirm and 
cholerick years bring. 


A child will have as much wit as he hath 20 


We. pronoun. [in oblique caſes u.] 
1. The plural of J. 


dne 4. 
or ton — 


See J. 


Retire 4ve to our chamber, 
A little water clears us of this deed, 


Shake ; 

Fair and noble hoſteſs, __ 

We: are your gueſts to-night, Shaheſpeare': Macbeth. 
Notwithſtanding animals had nothing like the uſe of reaton, we 


find in them all the lower parts of our nature in the greateſt 


ſtrength. Addiſon, 
2. I and others, indefinitely, * 


We: firſt endure, then pity, then embrace. Pope. 
3. 1 and ungrammatically ſor the oblique 
Cale, us, 


Io poor we, 
Thine enmity 's moſt capital, Shakeſpeare, 
WEAK. adj. [pzc, Saxon ; week, Duich.] 
1. Feeble ; not ſtrong. 
He is weary and weak handed, 2 Sam. xvid. 2. 
Here only weak, 
Againft the charm of beauty's powerful glance. Milton. 
Wert thou not weak with hunger, mad with love, 
My hand ſhould force thee. Dryden. 
3 are weak ties: many have not the leaſt 
0 1 powerful men are awed ö 
duce to their intereſt, _ Ape” no wu 


| 2 
| Children, byjng by the courſe of nature bory weak, and unable to 
1 1795 3K proviee 


They to whom all this is revealed, if they will not be directed in- | 


Fro- 
ward ; peeviſh ; moroſe; vexatious ; liking his Ow 


Shakeſpeare. : 


the greateſt fortunes about | 


— 


{ 
[ 
? 
f 
j 
| 
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WE A 


provide for themſelves, ”oy have, by the appointment of God, a | 
right to be inakqtained by their parents, Locke. 
2. Inürm; not healthy. 93 
Here I ſtand your brave, 
A poor, Infirm, weak, and deſpia'd old man. Shakeſpeare. 
He is now daily watching over the weak and infirm z humbling 
himſelf to perverſe, rude, ignorant people, Wherever he can find 
them. R a | Law. 
3. Soft ; pliant z not Riff, 
4. Low of ſound. | 
A voice not ſoft, weak, piping, and womaniſh ; but audible, 
ftrong, and manlike, N OSD ; Ajcham, 
5. Feeble of mind; wanting ſpirit ; wanting diſcern- 
ment, 
As the cafe (tands with this preſent age, full of tongue and 2weak 
of brain, we yield to the ſtream thereof, Hooker. 
Thie murder'd prince, though «weak he was, 
He was not ill, nor yet ſo weak, but that 
He ſhew'd much murtial valour in his place. 
She firſt his «veak indulgence will accuſe, Milton. 
That Portugal hath yet no more than a ſuſpenſion of arms, they 
may thank the Whigs, whoſe falſe repreſentations they were fo weak 
to believe, , Swift. 
Origen was never weak enough to imagine that there were two 
Gods, equal In inviſibllity, in eternity, in greatneſs, - Waterland. 
To think every thing diſputable, is a proof of a wweak mind, and 
captious temper, a : ? Beattie. 
6. Not much impregnated with any ingredient : as, a 
aveak tincture, weak beer, 


7. Not powerful ; not potent. 
I muſt make fair weather yet a while, | 
Till Henry be mate weak and 1 more ſtrong. Shakeſpeare. 
The «veaky by thinking themſelves ſtrong, are induced to venture 
an proclaim war againſt that which ruins them; and the ſtrong, 
by conceiting themſelves wveak, are thereby rendered unactive and 
ulelefy, | South's Sermons. 
It the poor found the rich diſpoſed to ſupply their wants, or if 
the d might always find protection from the mighty, they could 
none ot them lament their own conditions Swift, 
g. Not well ſupported by argument. 
A cafe fo «weak and feeble hath been much perfiſted in. Hooker, 
9. Unlortified, 
To quell the tyrant love, and guard thy heart 
On this weak fide, where mot gur nature fails, 
Would be a conqueſt worthy Caty's ton. Addiſon's Cato. 


To Winx N. wa To debilitate z to enfeeble; to 


deprive of ſtrength, 
he firſt which weakened them was their ſecurity, Hooker, 
Their hands ſhall be weakened from the work, that it be not done. 


Nebemiab, vi. 9. 
Inteſtine broils, 


Weatening the ſceptre of old night, Milton, 
Every viulence offered to the body weakens and impairs it, and 


renders it loſs durable, Ray on the Creation, 
Let us nat weaken ſtill the weaker fide 
By our diviſions, Addiſon's Cato. 


 Soleann impreſſions, that ſeem to qoraken the mind, may, by pro» 
x refleftion, be made tv Rrengthen it, Clarifſus 
BA'KLING. nf, [from a.] A feeble creature, 
Thou art no Atlas for fo great a weight; 
And, wealling, Warwick takes his gift again 3 
Aud Henry is my king, Warwick his ſubject. 
Ulyiles z who I thought was mand 
With great and goudly perlonage ; and bore 
A vertue an{werable z and this ſhore | 
Should ſhake with weight of ſuch a conqueror, 
When now a «eakling came, a dwarfle thing, Chapman. 
Atop begged his companions not to overcharge him; they foun 
him a we«kling, and bade him pleaſe himlclf. L' Eftrange, 
Wra'x Uv. adv, | from abend. | 
1, Feebly ; faintly ; without ſtrength, 
2. With want of eflicacy. 
The motion of gravity worketh «veakly, both far from the earth, 
and alto within the earth, Bacon, 
Was plighted faith fo eveatly ſeal'd above, 
That for one error J muſt lole your love ? ; Dryden. 
3. Indiſcreetly ; injudicioully ; timorouſly ; with fee- 
blene(s of mind. 
This high gift of ſtrength committed to me, 
Under the ſeal of filence, could not Keep, 
But weakly to a woman mult revea! it. 
Tancied, 1 neither am diſpos'd to make 
Requeſt for life, nor ofter'd lite to tage! 
Much leſs deny the deed z but least of oll 
Nenvath pretended juſtice <voakly tall, Dryden: Fables. 
Wrack iy. adj, [ from ace. Not ſtrong ; not healthy. 
Being old and ace, twenty years in prifong it was ten to one 
that ever 1 thoul have returned. 
WrAa'kNnuss, . / | from aveak, 


1. Want of ſtrength ; want of force; feebleneſs, 


Shakeſpeare, 


Mil ton. 


Troy in our $vartreſs lives, not in her (trength, Shakeſpeare, 
Argument 
Of human voce rather than of ſtrength, Milton. 


The general's torce, as kept allve by fight, 
Now, not oppos'd, no longer can purſue 1 
Laiding til heav'n had done his courage right, 
When he had conquer'd, he his weakneſs knew, 
3. Want of (prightlinels, 
New graces yearly like thy works diſplay, 
Satt without weak, without glaring gay. Pepe. 
3. Want of fleadinets. | 
Ry ſuch a review we ſhall diſcern and ſtrengthen our evealreſſes 
with good reſolution, and fo order our future convertation as may 
rendor us lealt expoſed to falling, Rogers's Sermons, 
4. Inürmity z unhealthinels. 


Dryden. 


Portions in thote poſts derive-a_qveatreſt of conſtitution from the 
exe and luxury of thelr anceſtors, and the delicacy of their own 


education. 
5. Want of cogency. 
$ho leoms to be contelous of the qveatreſe of thoſe teſtimonies, 
Titletfon, 
6, Want of jadgment ; want of reſolution ; fooliſhneſs 
ot mind, 
A woman, and thence weak. 
— 10 thy excuſe, 
And I bolleve it 3 <veatre)s to refit 
hingen gold 1 if xvcatughs may excuſe, 
Whit murderer, What traitor, parrlelde, 0 
Incot uns, facrilegious, but may plead It ? 
All w.ckeduely is wealnyſts Milton, 
-, Detect; failing, 
I you will work on any man, you muſt know his nature, and 
b lead Wim 4 or his wweatagges and difadyantages, and fo awe 2 
AN. 
Many find 1 pleaſure In contralifting the common reports of 
fame, and In ter ading abroad the wenge of an exalted cha- 
raters Addijen's Fetter. 
Wyarnior, x. /. (ee and.] Foible; deficience; 
infrmity. 
he dog would have fought for his maſter In any other caſe; 
But ihe Yove of mutton was his de I. Efrange. 


"Trade has inereacd their Q@ipping, which they found to their 
wo tele by the alk atremppirs | Temple 


Temple . 


* 


Danicl „ 


—_ 


RA]. | 


WEA 


1. Happineſs ; proſperity ; flouriſhing ſtate. 
Our «veal on you depending, 
Counts jt your «veal, that he have liberty. Shakeſpeare. 
As we love the wweal of our fouls and bodies, let us ſo behave 
ourſelves as we may be at peace with God, Bacon. 
Thine, and of all thy ſons, 
The «veal or woe in thee is plac'd z beware Miltm. 
Ireland ought to be confidered not only in its own intereſt, but 
likewiſe in relation to England, upon whoſe «veal in the main that 
of this kingdom depends, : Temple. 
2. Republick ; ſtate ; publick intereſt, 
Blood hath been ſhed 


Ere human ſtatute purg'd the general wea/P Shakeſpeare, 
How ſhall the muſe from ſuch a monarch ſteal 
An hour, and not defraud the publick <vea/? _ Pope, 
WAL. n./. [palan, Saxon.] The mark of a ſtripe. 
Like warts or «veals it hangs upon her ſkin. Donne. 
WrAL away. interj, Alas. Obſolete. Spen/er, | 


Weald, Wald, Walt. Whether ſingly or jointly, ſignify 
a wood or grove, from the Saxon peald. ibjan, 
WEAL'CH. ». /. [paleS, rich, Saxon, ] 
1, Prof; parity z external happineſs. 
In all time of our tribulation, in all time of our wealth, in the 
hour of death, and in the day of judgment, good Lord deliver us. 
Common Prayer. 
2. Riches ; money, or precious goods, 
In deſart haſt thine habitance, 
And theſe rich heaps of wwea/th doſt hide apart | 
From the world's eye and from her right uſauce. Fa. Queeh. 
I thould forge 
Quarrels unjuſt againſt the good and loyal, 
Deſtroying them for wealth, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Once they flouriſhed in wealth and wit. Hoiyday. 
I wiſh thee, Vin, above all gocudb, 
Both bodily and ghoſtly health: 
Not tos much wit or 4vealth come to thee z 
For much of either may undo thee. Biſhop Corbet. 
Each day new wealth without their care provides, 
They lie aſleep with prizes in their nets, Dryden. 
WBEALTHILY, adv. (from wealthy.) Richly. 
1 come to wive it evea/thily in Padua, . 
If 4wealthily, then happily in Padua, Sbaleſpeare. 


Wea'LTHINESS. u. J [from vea/thy.)] Richneſs. 
WrAa'LTHY. adj, [from awealth.] Rich; opulent; 
abundant. 
If a gentleman, or any wealthy yeoman, have any children, the 
eldeſt ſhall be kept in ſome order, but all the reſt mall ſhift and Call 
to this occupation of ſtealing, | Spenſer. 
1 will be married to a wealthy widow 
Ere three days paſs. Shakeſpeare's Taming of the Shrew, 
My ſpeculations, when fold ſingle, like cherries upon the ſtick, 
are delights for the rich and vea/thy ; after ſome time they come 
to market in great quantities, and are every ordinary man's money, 
Addiſon's Spetator, 
Not Neptune's ſelf from all his floods receives 
A wealthier tribute than to thine he gives. Pope. 
To WEAN, v. a. [penan, Saxon, 
1. 'To put from the breaſt ; to ablaQate, 
She was weaned when it did taſte the wormwood on the nipple; 
pretty fool ! to ſee it fall out with the dug. Shakeſpeare, 
I have behaved as a child that Is zveaned of his mother. Pſalnz, 
In weaning young creatures, the beſt way is never to let them 
ſuck the paps at all; for then they will drink up milk without any 


difficulty. Ray on the Creation, 
A fortnight before you wean calves from milk, let water be mixed 
with it. Mortimer t Huſbandry. 


2. To withdraw from any habit or deſire. 

Here the place whoſe pleaſant fights 
From other ſhades have wean'd my wand'ring mind; 
Tell me what wants me here. Spenſer, 

I the rather dcn me from deſpair, 

For love of Edward's offspring in my womb, Shakeſpeare. 
Seriouſly reflect on the happy ſtate he ſhall moſt certainly arrive 
to, if he but «wean himſelf from theſe worldly impediments here that 
clog his foul's flight. Digby. 
Children newly «weaned from their parents, put out their hands 
towards them in their dreams, as if they were till preſent. Stilling fl. 

'There the coarſe cake, and homely huſks of beans, 
From pamp'ring riot the young ſtomach dent. Dryden. 
"The troubles of age were intended by the Author of our being to 
evean vs gradually from our fondneſs of life, the neazer we approach 
W. the end of it. Swift, 

RA NEL, 

Ws 1.7 [ from abcan.] 


1. An animal newly weaned. 
Though when as Lowder was far away, 
This wolfiſh ſheep would catchen his prey; 
A lamb, or a kid, or a wveane/ waſt, 
Wich that to the wood would he ſpeed haſte, 
To gorge the fleſh of lambs and «veanling kids, 
On hills where flocks are fed, flies tow'rd the ſprings 
Of Ganges or Hydaſpes. 


2. A child newly weaned. 
WEAPON, 3. / [peapon, Saxon.] Inſtrument of of- 


fence ; ſomething with which one is armed to hurt 
another, | 


Spenſer. 


| The giant. 
Down let fall his arm, and ſoft withdrew 
His coeapen huge, that heaved was on high, 
For to have ſlain the man that on the ground did lie, Spenſer. 
The cry of Talbot ſerves me for a ſword ; 
For I have loaden me with many ſpoils, 
Uſing no other weapon but his name, Shakeſp, Henry VI. 
Take this cue 
Which J have here recover'd from the Moor. Shak. Othello. 
Touch me with noble anger; 
O let not women's eveapont, water drops, 
Stain my man's cheeks. Sbeteſdcare's King Lear. 
His toes, who came to bring him death, 
at him a weapon that before had none. 
ith his full force he whirl'd it firſt around; 
Imperial Juno turn'd the courſe before, 
And fix'd the wand'ring weapon in the door. Dryden's Aneid. 
Wra'ronkD, adj, [from aucapon.] Armed tor offence ; 
furniſhed with arms. 
In what fort, 10 ill eveapened, could you achieve this enterprize ? 


Jidney. 
Both the combatants entered, apparelled only in their N 


and hoſes, and weapored with (word, buckler, and dagger. Haytvard, 


Daniel. 


pon; unarmed, 
Sampſon 
Ran on embattled armies, clad in icon, 
And weaepenteſs himſelf 
Made arms ridiculous, uſeleſs the forgery 
Ot brazen ſhield and ſpear, the hammer d cuiraſs, 
| Chalybean temper'd ſteel, and frock of mail, 
Adamantean proof, Milton. 


Wra"PONSALVE. . , [weapon and ſalve.) A ſalve 


which was ſuppoſed to cure the wound, being applied 
to thewe apon chat made it, 3 


Wear. u. A [pelany Saxon; awealuf, Dutch. ] 


Milton's Paradiſe Left. 


Wra'ront.xss, adj, [from weapen.] Having no wea- 


That the ſympathetick powder and the wears fn. 
perform _ is 3 leave ——— deli ſales conftantly 
To Wear, v. à. preterite evore z participle Bo;le, 
{penan, Saxon.] | Ple Worn, 

o waſte with uſe, or time, or inſtrument. :. :. 
or leſſen by gradual diminution, RI to impair 

O wicked world ! one that is well n 
to ſhow himſelf a young gallant, 

Protogenes could lay his colours fo artificial! 


worn off, a freſh ſhould ſucceed, to the numbe 
Waters ear the ſtones, 4 7 of Ive, e On, 
An haſty word, or an indiſcreet aQion, does re 
bond, but that friendſhip may be ſtill found in hears pov the 
wo and evear off theſe little anos ag 10 Out. 
hey have had all advantages to the making them w; 1 
vation, yet ſuffer their manhood to qvear out — . — 
rudiments of their youth. Da _ 
To his name inſcrib'd, their tears they pays 9 f a, 

Till years and kiſles wear his name away, Dry 4 
Kings titles commonly begin by force, * 

Which time 4vears off and mellows into right, Dry4 
No differences of atze, tenipers, or education, can wear 2 4 : 
gion, and ſet any conſiderable number of men free from it, $i 
Tilluſon's Sermon, 


Theodoſius exerted himſclf to animate his penitent in the courſe 


of life the was entering upon, and wear out of her mind ground R 
fears. ww 


, Addiſon's $ 
2. To conſume tediouſly, . = Wire. 
What maſks, what dances, 
To wear away this long age of thiee hours ! 
In moſt places, their toil is fo extreme as they cannot endure j 
above four hours; the reſidue they <vear out at coites and kayla, 
Carew's Survey of Cornxal! 
Wiſeſt and beſt of men full oft begail'd, : 
With goodneſs principled, not to reject 
The penitent, but ever to forgive, | 
Are drawn to <vear out miſerable days, Milt 
3+ To carry appendant to the body, ö 
I Vo This pale and angry roſe 
ill I for ever wear. Shakeſpeare's 
Why art thou angry? 1 n 
Om ſuch a _ as this ſhould scar a ſword, 
| o wvears not honeſty. Shakeſpeare's Ki 
What is this 2 Tg Lan, 
That m_ upon his baby brow the round 
And top of ſovereignty ? Shakeſpeare's M.. 
I am the firſt-born fon of him that laſt ip * ee 
More the imperial diadem of Rome. 
Their adorning, let it not be that outward adornin 
the hair, and of wearing of gold. 
Eas'd the putting off 
Theſe troubleſome diſguiles which we evear. Millan. 
He aſk'd what arms the ſwarthy Memnon evore 
What troops he landed. Dryden's uad 
Thi, is unconſcionable dealing, to be made a ſlave, and not keow 
whole livery 1 zvcar, | Dryden's Spanjjh Friar, 
On her white'breaſt a ſparkling eroſs the avere. Popes 
4. To exhibit in appearance, 
Buch an infectious face her ſorrow quears, 
I can bear death, but not Cydaria's tears, Dryden, 
5. To affect by degrees. | | | 
Trials swear us into a liking of what poſſibly, in the firſt eſſay, 
+ diſpleaſed us. Torts 
A man who has any reliſh for true writing, from the maſterly 
ſtrokes of a great author, every time he pecuſes him, queors himlelt 
into the (ame manner. Addiſon's Spettater, 


6. To WEAR out. To haraſs, 
He ſhall zvcar out the ſaints. Daniel, vii, 25, 
7. To Wear out, To waſte or deſtroy by degrees, 
This very rev'rent lecher, quite vvorn out 
Wich rheumatiſms, and crippled with his gout. Dryden, 
To WEAR. v. u. | 
1. To be waſted with uſe or time. It has commonly 
ſome particle, as, out, away, off. | 
Thou wilt ſurely wvear away. Exodus, xvili. 18. 
In thoſe who have loſt their ſight when young, in whom the ideas 
of colours having been but ſlightly taken notice of, and ceaſing to 
be repeated, do quite wvear outs Lecle. 
2. To be tediouſly ſpent. 
Thus wore out night; and now the herald lark 
Left his ground-neſt, high tow'ring to deſcry 
The morn's approach, and greet her with his ſong. Milan, 
3. To paſs away by degrees. | 
If paſſion caules a preſent terror, yet it ſoon wears off; and in- 
clination will eaſily learn to flight ſuch fcarecrows. Locle. 
The difficulty will every day grow leis and «wear off, and obedi- 
ence become eaſy and familiar. Rogers's Sermants 
WEAR. u. / (from the verb.] = 
1. The act of wearing; the thing worn. 
It was th' inchantment of her riches 
That made m' apply t' your crony witches 
That in return would pay th' expence, 
The wear and tear of conſcience, Hadibrus. 
2. [pæn, Saxon, a fen; wär, German, a mound.] A 
dam to ſhut up and raiſe the water: often written 
aver Or wier, 5 
They will force themſelves through flood-gates, or over went, 
hedges, or ſtops in the water. Walton's Angir. 
3. A net of twigs to catch fiſh, 
WearD. . /. Weard, whether initial or final, ſignifies 
watchfulneſs or care; from the Saxon peandan, to ward 
or keep, & Gibjen, 
Wea'RER. . /. [from wear.] g 
1. One who has any thing appendant to his perſon, 
Were I the wearer of Antonio's bead, 
I would not ſhave 't to-day, Shakeſp. Ant. and Claaru. 
Cowls, hoods, and habits, with their «vearers toſt, 
And flutter'd into rags. ' Milne 
Armour bears off inſults, and preſerves the evearey in the day of 
battle; but, the danger once repelled, it is laid aſide, as being le 
rough for civil converſation. Dryer. 
We ought to leave room for the humour of the artiſt or «ca» 


Addiſon en Jah . 
2. That which waſtes or diminiſhes. ; 
Take away this meaſure frora our dreſs and habits, and a 
turned into ſuch paint and glitter, and ridiculous ornaments, 24 
a real ſhame to the wearer. Kit Laws 
WrA'xIN ESS. 1. / 1 aucary.] 
1. Laſſitude; ſtate of being ſpent with labour. 
Come, our ſtomachs 
Will make what 's homely ſavoury ; wearineſs 
Can inore upon the flint, when reſty floth 
Finds the down pillow hard. Shakeſpeare's Cymbilies 
Water-fowls ſupply the wearineſs of a long flight by taking 1 


bakeſpear 
Ys that one being 


8 bakeſ; re. 


Shakeſpeare, 
8 of plaiting 
I Peter, iii, Jo 


Li 


a Heaven, when the creature liez proſtrate in the 8 
and eearine/s, ſpreads the covering of night and dark" 
K it, 1 Þ 5 n South's Seren. 

1 To full bowls each other they provoke ; 
t length, with wearine/s and wine oppreis | 
They riſe from avon withdraw to reſt. . Dod 
2. Fatigue; cauſe of laſſitude. 


The Ln remained out of the torre and fatigue of oo = 


9 3. Impaticle“ 


W E A 
| Impatience of any thing. 


_ Tediouſneſs, | 5 | 
0 . /. [from * ; 
Wini &/+ Samy once! = 2 


Jive me my nightly Wearing, and adleu. Shakeſpeare, 
Wea'R18H. adj, [I believe from pæn, Saxon, a quag- 
mire. See WI IAIS .] | 
1. Boggy z watery, 0 
2. Weak; waſty. , | 
A garment over rich and wide for many of their c and ill- 
diſpoſed bodies, Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
WzAa'R180ME: adj. [from aueary.] Troubleſome ; te- 
dious ; cauſing wearineſs. 
The ſoul preferreth reſt in ignorance before weariſome labour to 


Ws A Hook o 
* Theſe high wild hills, and rough uneven ways, os 


Draw out our miles, and make them weariſome. Shakeſpeare, 


Troops came to the army the day before, haraſſed with a long 
and qvcariſome march. Bacon. 
Coſtly I reckon not them alone which charge the purſe, but 
which are weariſome and importune in ſuits, Bacon, 
Shrinking up or ſtretching out are tocariſome poſitions, and ſuch 
as perturb the quiet of thoſe parts, 


. Brown, 
This muſt be our taſk 
In heav'n, this our delight; how weariſome 
Eternity ſo ſpent, in worſhip paid 
To whom we hate! Milton's Paradiſe Loft 
Satiety from all things elſe doth come, 
Then life muſt to itſelf grow qweariſome. Denbam, 


We a'R150MELY, adv. [from weariſeme.) Tedioully ; | 


ſo as to cauſe wearineſs. 

As of Nimrod, ſo are the opinions of writers diſferent touching 
Afﬀor, and the beginning of that great ſtate of Aſſyria; a contro- 
verly weariſemely diſputed, without any direct proof or certainty, 


Raleigh, 
Wra'R180MENESS, #. / [from aweari/ome.] 
1. The quality of tiring, | 
2. The ſtate of being eaſily tired, 

A wit, quick without lightneſs, ſharp without brittleneſs, deſir- 
ous of good things without newfangleneſs, diligent in painful 
things without <veariſomeneſs. Aſcham's Schoolmaſtcr, 

7 WEAR Y. v. a. [from the adjective.] 
1. To tire; to fatigue ; to haraſs; to ſubdue by labour. 
Better that the enemy ſeek us; 
So ſhall he waſte his means, 4weary his ſoldiers, 
Doing himſelf offence. Shateſpeare's Julius Ceſar, 

The people labour in the very fire, wvcary themielves for very 
vanity. 98 Hab. 11. 13. 

Dewy ſleep oppreſs d them weary'd. Milton. 
Sea would be pools without the bruſhing air, | 
To curl the waves; and ſure ſome little care 
Should veary nature ſo, to make her want repoſe, 
You have already wveary'd fortune ſo, 
She cannot farther be your friend or toe, 
But ſits all breathleſs. Dryden. 

Tt would not be ditficult to continue a paper by reſuming the ſame 
ſubjects, and wearying out the reader with the ſame thoughts in a 
6ifterent phraſe. _ | g Addiſon's Freebolder, 

2. To make impatient of continuance, 
I ſtay too long by thee, I weary thee, Shakeſp, Henry V. 
Should the government be wwearied out of its pretent patience, 
what is to be expected by ſuch turbulent men ? Addiſon. 
3. To ſubdue or haraſs by any thing irkſome. 
| | Muſt'ring all her wiles, 
With blandiſh'd parleys, feminine aſſaults, 
"Tongue-batteries, ſhe ſurceas'd not day nor night 
To ſtorm me over-watgh'd and wweary'd out. Milton. 
Wa TRY. adj. [pepuy, Saxon; warren, to be tired, 
Putch.) | | 
1. Subducd by fatigue ; tired with labour. 
Fair Ph@bus gan decline, in haſte, ; 
His aweary waggon to the weſtern vale, 
Gentle Warwick, 
Let me embrace thee in my weary arms ! 


Dryden. 


Spenſer, 


I, that did never weep, now melt with woe. Shakeſpeare, | 
I am <weary, yea, my memory is tir'd: 
Have we no wine here ? Shakeſpeare. 


An old man, broken with the ſtorms of ſtate, 
Js come to lay his weary bones among ye: 
Give him a little earth for charity, 
Let us not be 4weary in well doing. 
Our ſwords ſo wholly did the fates employ, 
That they at length grew wwegry to deſtroy ; 
Refus'd the work we brought, and out of breath, 
Made ſorrow and deſpair attend for death. Dryden. 
2 18 of the continuance of any thing painful or 
irkſome. 


The king was as zveary of Scotland, as he had been impatient to 
to thither, finding all things propoſed to him without conſideration 
of his honour or intereſt, Clarendon. 

My hopes all flat, nature within me ſeems, 
In all her functions, aucary of herſelf. 
3. Deſirous to diſcontinue. 
Sec the revolution of the times, 
Male mountains level, and the continent, 
Weary of ſolid firmneſs, melt itſelf 
Into the ſeas, 
4. Cauſing wearinefs ; tireſome. 
Their gates to all were open evermore 
That by the weary way were travelling; 
And one ſat waiting ever them before, 
To call in comers by that needy were and poor. 
The wer and moſt lothed life 
That age, ach, penury, impriſonment, 
Can lay on nature, is a paradiſe | | 
To what we fear of death. | Shakeſpeare. 
Put on what weary negligence you pleaſe, 
You and your fellows; 1'd have it come to queſtion. Shak. 


Wea'set. 1. ,. [pere}, Saxon; e, Dutch; muftcla, 

Latin. ] A ſmall animal that eats corn and kills mice. 
eady in gybes, quick-anſwer'd, ſaucy, and 

As quarrelſome as the vel. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 

A eveaſel once made ſhift to ſlink 

In at a corn-loft through a chink. Pope. 


Shakeſpeare. 
Gal. vi. 9. 


| Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


Spenſer, 


Wea"san. n. /; [papen, Saxon. This word is very 
the original word.] The windpipe ; the paſſage 
through which the breath is drawn and emitted ; the 

Marry Diggon, what ſhould him affra | 
To take his own where ever it lay; 4 
„He would have devoured both hidder ad ſhidder, 2 
Cut his evezand with thy knife. Shaheſpeare's T empeſt 
unge, then into the aſpera arteria, or wwe aſand, and from thence be 
toughed up, and ſpit out by the mouth. jſeman. 
Now from his heavy fall with weight increas'd, 
Drove through his neck aſlant 3 he ſpurns the ground, 


| WEATHER. 


'Wea"THERCOCK. mn. J [weather and cock.) 


| WEATHERGAGE, . /; [weather and gage.] 


Milton „1 


W E A 


[pedep, Saxon. 55 j 


bd 


./. 
bs; State of the s 4 reſpecting either 
or drineſs. | 

Who 's there, beſides 
ther, moſt unquietly, 
I am far better born than is 
_ = muſt * fair weather | 
en more weak, and I more ſtrong. Shakeſpeare, 
Again the northern winds may fing and . 
And fear no haven but from the <vearber now. Conley. 
Men muſt content themſelves to travel in all weatbert, and 
through all difficulties, L' Eftrange, 
The ſun 
Foretels the change of weather in the ſkies z 
Whene'er through miſty he ſhoots his ſullen beams, - 
Suſpect a driſling day. 75 Dryden, 
2. The change of the ſtate of the air. 


It is a reverend thing to ſee an ancient caftle not in decay z how 


much more to behold an ancient family, which have ſtood againſt 
the waves and weathers of time ? Vacon. 


3. Tempeſt; ſtorm. | 
What guſts of weather from that gath'ring cloud 
My thoughts preſage ! Dryden': Virgil. 
„ WATER. v. @ [from the noun.] 
1. To expoſe to the air. 
He perched on ſome branch thereby, 
To weather him, and his moiſt wings to dry. 
Muſtard- ſeed gather for being too ripe, G 
And weather it wel, yer ye give it a ſtripe, 
2. To paſs with difficulty. 
He weather'd fell Charybdis; but ere long 
The ſkies were darken'd, and the tempeſts ſtrong. Garth, 
Could they weather and ſtand the ſhock of an eternal duration, 
and yet be at any time ſubject to a diſlolution ? Hale, 
To WEATHER a point, To gain a point againſt the 
wind; to accompliſh againſt oppoſition, | 
We have been tugging a great while againſt the ſtream, and have 
almoſt weathered our point z a ttretch or two more will do the work. 


cold or heat, wet 
foul wvearber One minded like the wen- 
Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


the king 
yet a while, 


Spenſer. 
Tuffer. 


LO 


Addiſon, 
4. To WEATHER out, To endure, 
When we have paſs'd theie gloomy hours, 
And weatber'd out the ſtorm that beats upon us. Addiſon, 


WBEA'THERBEATEN, @dj. Haraſſed and ſeaſoned by 
hard weather. | 


They perceived an aged man and a young, both poorly arrayed, 
extremely weatherbeaten ; the old man blind, the young man lead- 
ing him. 


Sidney. 
She enjoys ſure peace for evermore, 
As Ine e 49 ſhip arriv'd on happy ſhore, Spenſer, 
Thrice from the banks of Wye, 
And ſandy-bottom'd Severn, have I ſent 
Him boovtleſs home, and weatherbeaten back, Shak. Hen. IV. 


1 hope, when you know the worlt, you will at once leap into the 
river, and ſwim through handſomely, and not eveatherbeattn with 
the divers blaſts of irretolution, ſtand ſhivering upon the brink. 

| | Suckling, 

A weatberbeaten veſſels holds 
Oladly the port. Milton. 
Dido receiv'd his 2veatherbeaten troops. Dryden's Virgil, 
The old wweatberbcaten ſoldier carries in his hand the Roman 
eagle, Addiſon, 
WEeAa'THERBOARD, or Weatherbow. u. J. In the fea 


language, that fide of a ſhip that is to the windward, 
| Dictionary. 


1. An artificial cock ſet on the op of a ſpire, which by 


turning ſhows the point from which the wind blows. 
But, alas ! the ſun keeps his light, though thy faith be darken- 
ed ; the rocks ſtand ſtill, though thou change like a —_— 
| idney« 
A kingfiſher hanged by the bill, converting the breaſt to — 
point of the horizon from whence the wind doth blow, is a very 
| ſtrange introducing of natural evcatbercocks. Brown, 
2. Any thing fickle or inconſtant, 
Where had you this pretty wweathercock II cannot tell what 
his name is my huſband had him of, Shakeſpeare, 
He break my promiſe and abſolve my vow ! 
The word which I have given ſhall ſtand like ſate, 
Not like the king's, that eveatbercock of ſtate, 
WEA"THERDRIVEN, part, 


trary winds, 


Philip, during his voyage towards Spain, was weatherdriven into 
Weymouth. * Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 


ny thing 


Dryden, 
Forced by ſtorms or con- 


that ſhews the weather, 
To vere and tack, and ſteer a cauſe 
Againſt the <veatbergage of laws. 
WreA'THERGLASS. n. /; [weather and glaſs. | 
1. A barometer; a glaſs that ſhews the weight of the 
air. | 


John's temper depended very much upon the air; his ſpirits roſe 
and fell with the <veatberglaſs. ' Arbuthnot, 
We ſhall hardly with for a perpetual equinox to ſave the charges 
of weatberglaſſes ; for the two equinoxes of our year are the moſt 
windy and tempeſtuous, Bentley's Sermons. 
2. A thermometer. Leſs uſed, 
As in ſome 4weatherglaſs my love I hold, 
Which falls or riſes with the Far or cold, 
I will be conſtant yet. Dryden. 
Wea'"THERSPY. . / [aweather and /py.] A ſtar- 
gazer ; an aſtrologer ; one that foretels the weather. 
And ſooner may a gulling — 
By drawing forth heav'n's ſcheme, teiſ certainly 
What faſhion'd hats, or ruffs, or ſuits, next year 
Our giddy-headed antick youth will wear. Donne. 
WeA"THERWISE, adj. [weather and auiſe.] Skilful in 
foretelling the weather. 


| Hudibras. 


to ſhow. ] Any thing that foreſhows the weather. 
Moſt vegetables expand their flowers and down in warm ſun- 
ſhiny weather, and again cloſe them toward the evening, or in rain, 
as is in the flowers of pimpernel, the opening and ſhutting of which 
are the countryman's qweathereviſers Derhbam's Phyſico-Theology. 
To WEAVE. wv. a. preterite awove, weaved ; part. pail, 
woven, weaved. [pefan, Saxon; weven, Dutch, ] 
1. To form by texture; to form by inſerting one part 
of the materials within another. 
Here in her hairs 
The painter plays the ſpider, and hath evoven 
A golden meſh to intrap the hearts of men | 
Faſter than gnats in cobwebs. Sbak . 
The women ewove hangings for the grove. 2 Kings, xxili. 7. 
There our ſecret thoughts unſeen 
Like nets be weav'd and intertwin'd, 
Wherewith we catch other's mind. 
White ſeem'd her robes, yet woven fo they were, 
As ſnow and gold together had been wrought. 
Theſe purple veſts were weav'd by Dardan darges. 
Dan , for thy misfortune griev'd, 
With kind concern and {kill has weaw'd 
A filken web, and ne'er ſhall fade 


Carew. 
Dryden. 
1 


variouſly written; but this orthography is neareſt to 
arynx. 
For had his weaſand been a little wider, 
Matter to be diſcharged by expectoration muſt firſt paſs into the 
The ſhaſt that Nightly was impreſs'd, 
Aud the ſoul iſſues through the weazon's wound, Didem. 


Its colours; gently has be laid 


Wea" THERWISER, . / [weather, and 4wiſen, Dutch, | 


The mantle o'er thy ſad diſtreſs 2 

5 And Venus Hee texture bleſs. | Prizrs 

2. To unite by intermixture. | 
When religion was woven into the civil government, and flou- 
riſhed under the protection of the emperors, men's thoughts and diſ- 
courſes were full of ſecular affairs z but, in the three firſt centuries 
of chriſtianity, men who embraced this religion had given up — 
their intereſts in this world, and lived in a perpetual preparation for 
the next. ; Addiſon. 
3. To interpoſe ; to inſert, 


The duke be here to-night | the better! beſt | / 


This weaves itſelf perforce into my bulineſs. =Shakeſprarts 
To WAVE. v. #. To work with a loom. 
Wa'vsR. . [from weave.) One who makes threads 


into cloth. 
Upon theſe taxations, 
The clothiers all, not able to maintain 
The many to them "longing, have put off 


. The ſpinſters, carders, fullers, cen wert. Sbaleſp. Henry VIII. 
My days are ſwifter than a weawer's ſhuttle, and are i out 2 
out hope. „ vii. 6. 
The <veaver may eaſt religion upon what loom he pleaſe, Hows 
. Her flag aloft ſpreads ruffling to the wind, 
And ſanguine ſtreamers ſeem the flood to ire d 
The weaver, charm'd with what bis loom defign'd, 

Goes on to ſee, and knows not to retire. rydene 
Wea'vERFiSH. u. . [araneus piſcis, A fiſh, 


inſwar th. 


Latin. 


WEB. . /. [pebba, Saxon. 
1. Texture; any thing woven. 
Penelope, for her Ulyſſes“ ſake, 
Dovis'd a web her wooers to deceive z 
In which the work. that ſhe all day did make, 
The ſame at night ſhe did again unreave. 
Staid at gate, 
And heard within, the goddeſſe elevate - 
A voice divine, as at her web ſhe wrought, 
Subtle, and glorious, and paſt earthly thought. 
Spiders touch'd, ſeek their web's inmoſt part. 
| By day the web and loom, 
And homely houſehold taſk, ſhall be her doom. Dryden. 
The fates, when they this happy web have ſpun, ' 
Shall bleſs the ſacred clue, and bid it ſmoothly run · Dryden. 
2. Some part of a ſword. Obſolete. : 
| The ſword, whereof the web was ſteel z 
| Pommel, rich ſtone | hilt, gold approv'd b toueh. Fairfax. 
3. A kind of duſky film that hinders the ſight ; ſuffu- 
ſion, 
This is the foul flibertigibbetz he gives the web and the pin, 
ſquints the eye, and makes the hairlip. Shakeſpeare, 
Wi“ ED. adj, [from web,) Joined by a film, 
Such as are whole-footed, or whoſe toes are webbed together, 
their legs are generally ſhort, the moſt convenient ſize for ſwim- 


 Spenſer« 


ing. : Derham's Phyſico-Theologys 
We's FOOTED, adj, [web and foot, ] Palmipedous 3 


having films between the toes. | 
e fowls do not live conſtantly upon the land, nor fear to 
enter the water. Ray on the Creation. 
Wi'ns TER. u. , [pebpene, Saxon, a woman-weaver.] 
A weaver. Obſolete, 
After local names, the moſt in number have been derived from 
occupations z as, Taylor, Webſter, Wheeler. Camden. 
To WED. v. a. [pebian, Saxon.] 


1. To marry; to take for huſband or wife. 
If one by one you wedded all the world, 
| Or, from the all that are, took ſomething good 
To make a perfect woman; ſhe you kill'd 
Would be unparallel'd, 
Neͤver did thy beauty, fince the day 
I ſaw thee firſt, and evedded thee, adorn'd 
With all perfection, ſo inflame my ſenſes. 
Chloe, blind to wit and worth, 
ii the rich dulneſs of ſome ſon of earth. 
2. To join in marriage, 2 
In Syracuſa was 1 was born, and wed 
Unto a woman happy but for me. 
| Then I ſhall be no more; 
And Adam, wwedded to another Eve, | 
Milton's Paradiſe 


Shakeſpeare. 


Shall live with her, . * 
The woman in us ſtill proſecutes a deceit like that begun in 
| garden; and our underſtandings are added to an Eve, as fatal as 
the mother of their miſeries, | Glanvillee 
3. To unite for ever. 5 
Affliction is enamour'd of thy parts, 
And thou art aueddad to calamity. Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 
4. To take for ever. ; 
Though the principal men of the houſe of commons were again 
elected to ſerve in this parliament, yet they were far from wedding 
the war, or taking themſelves to be concerned to make good any 
declaration made by the former. Clarendon. 
They poſitively and concernedly wedded his cauſe, Clarendon. 
5. To unite by love or fondneſs. 
Men are <wedded to their luſts, and reſolved upon a wicked 
courſe z and ſo it becomes their intereſt to wiſh there were no God, 
. Tillotſon's Sermons. 
To Web. v.n, To contract matrimony. 
When I ſhall wed, 
That lord whoſe hand ſhall take my plight, ſhall carry 
Half my love with him, half my care and duty. Sbakeſpeares 
To love, to wed, 
For Hymen's rites, and for the marriage bed, 


You were ordain'd. Suckling. _ 
Nor took 1 Guiſcard, by blind fancy led, 
| Or haſty choice, as many women wed z | 
But with delibbrate care. Dryden, 


We'ppinc. =. / [from awed. 


| ] Marriage; nuptials ; 
the nuptial ceremony. | 


EY ART days 855160 

For you ſhall hence upon your - are. 

I will dance and he. plums at your . — — 
Let her beauty be her dower z 

For me and my poſſeſſions ſhe eſteems not. Shak . 


When my ſon was entered into his <vedding-chamber, he fel 
down and died. 2 Eſdras, x. 1. 
Theſe three country bills agree, that each wedding produces four 
children. Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 
His friends were invited to come and make merry with him, and 
this was to be the wedding-feaſt, L'Eftrange. 
If ſhe affirmed herſelf a virgin, ſhe muſt on her wedding day, and 
in her wedding cloaths perform the ceremony of going alone into 
the den, and ſtay an hour with the lion. Swift. 
A woman ſeldom aſks advice before ſhe has bought her wedding - 
cloaths. Spectator. 
Wupos. . /. [wegge, Daniſh ; wegge, Dutch. 
1. A body which, having a ſharp edge continually 


22 thicker, is uſed to cleave timber; one of 
mechanical powers, 


A barbarous troop of clowniſh fone 
The honour of theſe noble boughs down threw 3 
Under the I heard the trunk to groan, $ 
The fifth 


al faculty is the bedr uſed in the cleav 
1 ooBr Mathematical Magiche 


wood. 
23 He left bis wedge within the cloven oak. OF 


| 


8, To fix as a wedge, 


WEE 


* 8 
he onk let many a heavy groan, when he was cleft with a; 
4wedge of his own timber, Arbutbnot's Hiftory of Jobn Bull, 
2, A maſs of metal. | 
As ſparkles from the anvil us'd to fly, 

When — hammers on the wedge are ſwald. Spenſer, 
When 1 ſaw a goodly Babyloniſh garment, and a wedge of gold of 
_ fifty ſhekels weight, then 1 coveted them, Jab. vile, 
3. Any thing in the form of a wedge, | 
In warllke muſters they appear, 
In rhombs, and wedges, and half-mouns, and wings. Milton. 

To Wings. wv. 4. | from the noun.] 


1. To cleave with a wedge. 


y heart, 
As "wedged with a ſigh, would rive in twain, 
Leſt Hector, or my father, ſhould perceive me. 
2. 'To drive as a wedge is driven, 
Where have you been broiling . — 
— Among the crowd d' th' abbey, where a finger 
Could not be doe d in more. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII, 
3. To force as a wedge res, 
"art 
In common rang'd in figure wedge their way, 
Intelligent of ſeaſons. Milton's Paradiſe Left, 
4. To faſten by wedges, 
Wedge on the keeneft ſeythes, 
And give us (teeds that ſnort againit the foe, 


Shakeſpeare, 


A Philips. 


Your wit will not ſo ſoon out as another man's will z it is 


firongly wedged up in u block head. Shakeſpeare. 
Sergeithus in the centaur ſoon he paſs'd, 
Wedg'd in the rocky ſhoals and ſticking faſt, Dryden. 


What impulſe can be propagated from one particle, entombed 
and wedged in the very center of the earth, to another in the center 
of Saturn? Bentley's Sermons. 

Wi'prock. . / [peb and lac, Saxon, marriage and 
gift.) Marriage; matrimony, | 
She doth ſtray about 
Ny holy croſſes, where the kneels and prays 


For happy *ved/:c4 haut. Shakeſpeare, 
Sirrah, your brother is ligitimate ; 
Your father's wite did after vedlock bear him, 
And it ſhe did play falſe the fault way hers, Sbaheſpeare, | 
Can eved/och know fo great a curſe, 
As putting huſbands out to nurſe ? Cleaveland, 
He his happieſt choice too late 
Shall meet alrendy link'd, and wed/oct-bound 
"Vo a fell adverſary, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
May not a priſon or a grave, - 
Like 4vedloch, honour's title have? Denbam, 
One thought the lex's prime felicity 
Was from the bonds of «vedlock to be free, 
And uncontroll'd to give account to none. Dryden, 


A man determined, about the fiftieth year of his age, to enter 
upon wwd/och, Alddijon, 
Wu"pwngspay. . /. [pobenydag, Saxon; oden/day, 
Swediſh ; «voen/day, Dutch; aven/day, Iſlandick.] The 
fourth day of the week, ſo named by the Gothick 
nations from Haven or Odin. 
Whete Is the honour of him that died on We4nelday ? Shakeſp. 
"The offices of prayer he had in his church, not only upon the 
Sundales, and teſtivaly, and their eves, as allo Wedreſdaies and Fri- 
dales. | : bell, 
Wir. 4%. [a Saxon word of the ſame root with wee- 
' ing, Dutch; avenig, Germ.] Little ; ſmall : whence 
the word «vale or wee/el is uſed for little; as, a awee- 
fel face. In Scotland it denotes ſmall or little: as, 
4vee une, a little one, or child; à 4vee bit, a little bit. 
Does he not wear a great round bear, like a glover's paring 
knite ?=No, fortooth ; he hath but a little ves face, with a little 
yellow beard, Shatefpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
Wi'sen KLM, 1. /½ [This is often written «vitch elm.] 
A ſpecies of elm, | 
A cion of a , , grafted upon an ordinary elm, will put forth 
leaves as broad as the brim of a hat, Bacon, 
Wunrn, u. / [peod, Saxon, tares.] 
1. An herb noxious or uſeleſs, | 
If he had an immoderate ambition, which is a g, if it be a 
qwerd, apt to grow in the belt foils, it doth not appearthat it was in 
his nature. 18 Clarendon 
He wand'ring feeds 
On ſlowly growing herbs and ranker «weeds, 


. Sandyr, 
Too much manuring fll'd that tield with eveeds, | 


While ſets, Uke locuits, did deſtroy the teuls, Denham. 
Stinking gcc and poilonous plants have their uſe, More, 
When they are Cut, let them lie, It weedy, to l the guss. 

Moriimer's Huſbandry, 
Phelr virtue, like their 'Tyber's flood 

Rolling, its courſe defign'd the country's good 3 

But oft the torrent's too impetuous ſpeed 

From the low earth tore ſome polluting cc; 

And with the blood of 2m there always ran 

neture of the man. Prior. 


Some viler part, fore t 
It they are ihe leen to lote that little religion they were taught 
In their youth, 'tis no more to be wondered at, than to (ee a little 
flower choaked and killed amongtt rank weeds. Law. 
2. (peda, Saxon ; 4waed, Dutch.) A garment ; clothes; 
habit ; dreſs, Now ſcarce in uſe, except in avidoww's 
aged, the mourning dreſs of a widow, 
My mind for $ your virtue's livery wears, Sidney, 
Nelther is It any man's buſineſs to cloath all his ſervants with 
one weed 4 nor theirs to cloath themſelves to, if lett to their own 
Judgments. Hooker, 
They meet upon the way 

An aged fire, in long black eveeds yelad 3 
His feet all bare, of beard all hoary gray, 
And by his belt his book he 9 ad. Spenſer, 
Livery is alfo called the upper weed Which a ſerving man wears, 
ſo called ax it was delivered and taken from him at pleatute. per,. 
he tnake throws het enamell'd fein, 


Wind wide enough to wrap a fairy in. Shateſpeare, 
Thames of Kn! * and 3 bold, * 
In wers of peace high triumphs hold, 
With itore of ladies. Milton. 
Lately your fair hand in woman's «veal | 
Muller. 


Wrapp'd my 87 hend. 
q. It is uled by Chapman for the upper garment. 
The tanning, in her thivne of gold, 
$urvald the vaſt world, by whole orient light 
"The nymph adorn'd me with attives as bright z 
Her own hands putting on both thirt and wweedes Chapmans 


To Wiry. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. Lo rid of noxious plants, 

When you fow the berries of bays, ved not the borders for the 

firſt halt yoar 4 for the weed giveth them (have, Bacon, 

Your ſeedling: having Rood till June, beſtow a wentrp or a Night 

howing upon then, Mortimer, 

a. Jo take away as noxious plants. 
Oh Marciui, 

Nach word thaw'it (poke hath worded from my heart 

A root of ancient envy» ' Sbalgparre'sCoriolannr, 

Sarcating, contumelivs, and inveRtivey, fill to many pages of out 

controverſial writingy, that, were thufe worded outs many volumes 


4. To rodt out vice, 


To WIEN. v. n, [pe nan, Saxon; waenen, Dutch.] 


WE E 


3. To free from any thing hurtful or offenſive, | 
He 4veeded the kingdom of ſuch as were devoted to Elalana, and 
manumized it from that moſt dangerous confederacy. 
Howel's Vocal Foreſt, 


Wiſe fathers be not as well aware in weeding from their children 
ill things, as they were before in grafting in them learning. 

Aſcham's Schoelmaſter. 

One by one, as they appeared, they might all be werded out, 

without any ſigns that ever they had been there. Locle. 


Wi'nbkR. . / [from acer. One that takes away 
any thing noxious. 
A wweeder out of his proud adverſaries, 

A liberal rewarder of his friends. Shak-ſp. Richard III. 
We'szDHOOK. . /. [weed and hook, ] A hock by which 
weeds are cut away or extirpated. | 

In May get a «veedbook, a crotch, and a glove, 3 
And weed out ſuch weeds ab the corn doth not love. Tufſer, 


We'eDLess, adj, | from aberd.] Free from weeds ; 
free from any thing uſeleſs or noxious, g 
So many —_— paradiſes be, 
Which of themſelves produce no venomous fin, Donne. 
A cryſtal brook, 
When troubled molt it does the bottom ſhow z 
"Vis zveed/eſs all above, and rockleſs all below. 
Wz'tDy. adj. [from weed, ] 
1. Conſiſting of weeds. 
There on the pendant boughs her coronet weed 
Clamb'ring to hang, an envious liver broke, 
When down her «veedy trophies and herſelf 


Dryden, 


Fell in the weeping brook, Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 

2. Abounding with weeds, | 
Hid in a 2veedy lake all night I lay, 

Secure of ſafety. Dryden's AEncid. 

Mortimer, 


IF it is 4veedy, let it lie upon the ground, 
WEEK. . /. { peoc, Saxon 3 weke, Dutch; wecka, 
Swediſh.) The ſpace of ſeven days. 
Fulfil her cee, and we will give thee this alſo. Geneſis, xxix. 
The diviſion of time by evreks hath been univerſally obſerved 
in the world, not only amongſt the civilized, but likewiſe among 


the moſt barbarous nations, Wilkins, 
WurkkDAY. . J. [week and day.] Any day not Sun- | 
day, | 
One ſolid diſh his tveekday meal affords, | 
An added pudding folemnie'd the Lord's. | Pope. 


Weekly. adj, [from a.] Happening, produced, 
or done once a week ; hebdomadary, 
The Jews had always their evce&ly readings of the law of Moſes, 


| Hooker, 
So liv'd our fires, ere doctors learn'd to kill, 

And multiply'd with heirs their «veek/y bill. Dryden. 

Nothing more frequent in their eveekly papers, than affecting to 

confound the terms of clergy and high-church, and then loading 

the latter with ealumny. Seoift, 

Wu"rkly, adv. [| from ucel.] Once a week; by 
hebdomadal periods, 

"Theſe are obliged to perform divine worſhip in their turns 

roc ly, and are ſometimes called hebdomadal canons, Ayliffe, 


WBL. »./. [pal, Saxon. ] 

1, A whirlpool, | 

2. { 7 2 from willow.) A twiggen ſnare or trap 
or * 5 ; 


To think; to imagine; to form a notion; to fancy. 
Obſolete. | 
| Ah lady dear, quoth then the gentle knight, 


Well may 1 «veer your grief is wond'rous great. Spenſer. 
So well it her beſeems, that ye would wween 
Some angel ſhe had been. Spenſer's Epithalamium. 


When «vrening to return whence they did ſtray, 
They cannot find that path which firſt was ſhown ; 
But wander to and fro in ways unknown, 


Purtheſt from end then, when they neareſt cueen. Spenſer, 
"Thy father, in pity of my hard diſtreſs, 

Levicd an army, «veening to redeem 

And reinſtal me in the diadem. Shateſpeare's Henry VI. 


Ween you of better luck, 
I mean in perqur'd witneſs, than your maſter, 
Whole miniſter you are, while here he lived 
Upun this naughty earth. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
"They wween'd 
That ſelf-ſame day, by fight or by ſurprize, 
To win the mount of God; and on his throne 
To ſet the envier of his (tate, the proud 
Alpirer; but their thoughts prov'd fond and vain. Milton, 


To WEEP. v. u. preter, and part. paſſ. <vept, aveeped, 
[peopan, 2 ä | 
1. To ſhow ſorrow by tears, 
In that (ad time 
My manly eyes did ſcorn an humble tear; 
And what theſe ſorrows could not hence exhale, | 
That beauty hath, and made them blind with qoeepings Shak. 
I fear he will prove the eveeping philoſopher when he grows old, 
being fo full of unmannerly ſadneſs in his youth, Shakeſpeare, 
The days of sieg and mourning for Moſes were ended. 
Deuteronomy, Xxxiv. 8. 
Have you «vept for your fin, ſo that you were indeed ſorrowful 
in your ſpirit? Are you ſo ſorrowful that you hate it? Do you ſo 
hate it that you have left it? ler. 
Away ! with women «veep, and leave me here, 
| Fix'd like a man, to die without a tear, 


Or (ave or lay us both. Dryden. 
A corps it was, but whoſe it was, unknown 

Yet mov'd, howe'er, ſhe made the caſe her own 3 

Took the bad omen of a ſhipwreck'd man, 

Az for a ſtranger wwepte Dryden. 


When Darius wwept over his army, that within a fingle age not 
a man of all that confluence would be left alive, Artabanus im- 
proved his meditation by adding, that yet all of them ſhould meet 
with to many evils, that every one ſhould wich himſelf dead long 
betores Watke's Preperation for Degihs 
2. To ſhed tears from any paſſion, 
"Then they for ſudden joy did sep, 
And 1 for forrow ſung, 
Thar ſuch a king ſhould play bo- 
And go the tools among. 
3. To lament z to complain. 
hey weep unto me, laying, Give us fleſh that we may eat. 
Numbers. 


Oy 
Nhat prare's King Lear. 


To Wrrv, v. a. 


1. To lament with tears to bewail ; to bemoan. 
If thou wilt weep my fortunes, take my eyes. Shakeſpeare. 

Nor was I near & cloſe his dying eyes, 
Dryden, 


To wash his waunds, to eweep hiswblequicss 
We wand'ring go 
Through dreary waſtes, and weep each other's woes Pope. 
2. To ſhed moiſture. 
Thus was this place 


A happy rural feat of various view, 
Groves Whole rich trees xvepe od ru gums and balm. Afilt. 


would be reduced to a more moderate bulk ay temper, Oe. of Viety» 


Wr'ETER. 2. /. [from weep, 


W EI 
3. To drop. 


Let India boaſt her plants; nor 

The weeping amber whe db 5 

While by our oaks the precious loads are borne, 
And realms commanded which thoſe trees adorn, 
4. To abound with wet. Pope 


Rye-graſs grows on clayey and weeping grounds, 11 
* 


1. One who ſheds tears; a 1 a bewailer 

mourner. a $2 
If you have ſerved God in a holy life, ſend 

and the weepers : tell them it is as Hers . to 

too much as to laugh too much: if thou art alone, or with fitting 


company, die as thou ſhouldſt; but do i natienvlo * 
like a 82 catched in a trap. i . —— and 
Laughter is eaſy z but the wonder lies, lx. 


What tore of brine ſupply'd the «eeper's Yee. -D 
2. A white border on the ſleeve of a mournin coat, 
WE"ER18H, adj, [See Weari8n,] This ol word j 

uſed by 4/cham in a ſenſe which the lexico raphery 
ſeem not to have known. Applied to taſtes, it means 


inſipid; applied to the body, weak and waſhy; here 
it leems to mean, ſour, ſurly, ; 
A voice not ſoft, weak, piping, womaniſh ; but audible fron 
and manlike: a countenance not Weeriſh and crabbed, but far 
and comely. AE. Aſcham's Schoolmaftr, 
To WeerT. v. u. preterite wort, or wore. Ipwan, Sax 
weten, Dutch.) To know; to be informed; to have 
knowledge, Obſolete, 
Him the prince with gentle court did board; 
Sir knight, mought I of you this court'ſy read, 
2 To _ wh on _— mw ſo muy ſcor'd, 
ear ye leture of that lady's head 
, "I _ 
5 N ps" oe he. Pars to tocet ; 
e ſtand up peerleſs. akeſpeare's A 
But wel I veet thy pt wo ie a. 
Adorns a nobler poet's ſong. Prive, 


We'eTLEsS, adj. [from weet.] Unknowing. Senf. 


a f 
Wr IxVIL. . J. [pepel, Saxon; vevel, Dutch; curcy. 
lio, Latin.] A grub. | 
A worm called a eveevil, bred under ground, feedeth upon 
roots, as parſnips and carrots. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
Corn is ſo innocent from breeding of mice, that it doth not 
produce the very weevils that live in it and conſume it. Bentiq. 


WZ“ EZ EL. 1. . [See WBAS EL.] 


I ſuck melancholy out of a ſong, as a 2veazel ſucks egps, 


: ' Shakeſpeare, 
The corn- devouring vcezel here abides, | 
And the wiſe ant. Dryden's Georgicks, 
Warr. The old preterite and part. paſſ. from 7+ 
Wave. Spenſer, 
WurrT. u. J. [guaive, French; wofa, to wander, Iſlan- 
dick; vagus, _ - 
1. That of which the claim is generally waved; any 
thing wandering without an owner, and ſeized by 
the lord of the manour, : 
His horſe, it is the herald's 2veft 3 | 
No, 'tis a mare. Ben Fonſon's Undereyoods, 
2. It is in Bacon for waf?, a gentle blaſt, = 
be ſmell of violets exceedeth in ſweetneſs that of ſpices, and 
the ſtrongeſt fort of ſmells are beſt in a evef? afar off, Bacon. 
WEF T. 1. /. [pepra, Saxon.] The woof of cloth. 


We'rTAGE. 2. / [from 8 Texture. 
The whole muſcles, as they lie upon the bones, might be troly 
tanned z whereby the evefrage of the fibres might more eaſily be 
obſerved, Grew's Maſæum. 
To WEICH. v. a. [ycgan, Saxon; weyhen, Dutch.] 
1. To examine by the balance. | 
Earth taken from land adjoining to the Nile, and preſerved (+ 
as not to be wet nor waſted, and eveipbed daily, will not alter 
weight until the ſeventeenth of June, when the river beginneth to 
riſe; and then it will grow more and more ponderous, till the 
river cometh to its height, Bacon. 
Th' Eternal hung forth his golden ſcales, | 
Wherein all things created firſt he weigh d. Milton. 
She does not coeigb her meat in a pair ot ſcales, but ſhe weighs 
it in a much better balance; ſo much as gives a proper ſtrength 
to her body, and renders it able and willing to obey the loul. Law 


2. 'To be equivalent to in weight. | 
They that muſt «veigh out my afflictions, 

They that my truſt muſt grow to, live not here; 

They are, as all my comforts are, far hence. = Shakeſpeared 

By the exſuRion of the air out of a glaſs veſſel, it made that 

veſſel take up, or ſuck up, to ſpeak in the common language, 4 

body <veighing divers ounces, Bg. 


3. To pay, allot, or take by weight. 
They «veigbed for my price thirty pieces of ſilver. 


4. To raiſe ; to take up the anchor. 
|  Barbarofla, uſing this exceeding cheerfulneſs of his ſoldiers, 
weighed up the fourteen gatties he had ſunk, Knoll. 
They having freight 
Their ſhips with ſpoil enough, weigh anchor ſtreitzht. Chap. 

Hero he left me, ling'ring here delay'd' 
His parting kiſs, and there his anchor weigh'd- Drydine 


5. To examine; to balance in the mind; to conſider. 
Regard not who it is which ſpeaketh, but weigh only what 's 
ſpoken. | | Hookers 
I have an equal balance juſtly weigh*'4 f 
| What wrongs our arms may do, what wrongy we ſuffer, | 
And find our griefs heavier than our offences. Shak. H. V. 
The ripeneſs or unripenefs of the occaſion muſt ever be well 
|  eveigbed, | Bacon, 
His majeſty's ſpeedy march left that deſign to be better eveighel 
and digeſted, Clarendor. 
| You choſe a retreat, and not till you had maturely weighed the 
advantages of rifing higher with the hazards of the fall. Dryden. 
u grant him prudent; prudence intereſt Tweighs, 
And intereſt bids him ſeek your love and praiſe, Dryden 
| The mind, having the power to ſuſpend the ſatisfactlon of oo 
of its deſires, is at liberty to examine them on all ſides, and wel 
them with others. - . — 
He is the anly proper judge of our perfections, who weighs 


r ity of intentions» 
| goodneſs of our actions by the ſincerity of our 4 life's Speat 


Zeeb. xi. 


6. To compare by the ſcales, ; 
Here In nice balance truth with gold ſhe eveighs, 

And ſolid pudding againſt empty praties | 
7. 'To regard ; to conſider as worthy of notice. 
1 evcigh not you 
You do not ward; me z that is, you care not for mes Stab 
8. To Wiiau down. To overbalance. | 
Fear eveighes down faith with ſhame, Daniel's Civil We" 


9. To Wrign daun, To overburden ; to opprels with 


weight ; to depreſs. 
In thy blood will reign 
A melancholy damp of cold and dry, ; 
Te weigh thy (pirics dtex. | nn 


Pip 


x 


WE I 


Her father's crimes 
git heavy on her, and weigh down her prayers; 
A crown uſurp'd, a lawful king depos'd, | 
His children murder d. Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. 

My ſoul is quite ops thy down with care, and aſks 
The toft refreſhment of a moment's ſleep. Addiſon's Cato, 
Excellent perſons, weighed down by this 


9 WEI GR. D. n. ' 
1. To have weight. "0 
Exactiy weighing, and ſtrangling a chicken in the ſcales, vpon 
an immediate ponderation, we could diſcover no difference in 
weight z but ſutfering it to lie eight or ten hours, until it grew 
pettectiy cold, it weighed moſt ſenſibly lighter, Brown, 
2. To be conſidered as important; to have weight in 
the intellectual balance. | 
This objection ought to weigh with thoſe, whoſe reading is de- 
ſigned for much talk and little knowledge, Locke, 
A wiſe man is then beſt ſatisfied, when he finds that the ſame 
argument which weighs with him has- weighed with thouſands 
before him, and is ſucn as hath borg down all oppoſition. Addiſon, 
To raiſe the anchor. 
3. * When gath'ring clouds &erſhadow all the ſkies, 
And ſhoot quick lightnings, weigh, my boys, he cries, Dryd, 
4 To bear heavily ; to preſs hard, 
Canſt thou not miniſter to a mind diſeas'd, 
And with ſome ſweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanſe the ſtuff d boſom of that perilous tuff 
Which weighs upon the heart ? Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
b. To fink by its own weight. | 
The Indian fig boweth fo low, as it taketh root again; the 


plenty of the ſap, and the ſoftneſs of the talk, making the bough, 
being overloaden, weigh den. 


Wr'1GHED. adj. [from weigh.) Experienced. 

In an embaſly of weight, choice was made of ſome ſad perſon 
of known experience, and not of a young man, not weighed in 
ſtate matters. Bacon. 

Wr1GHER, . J. [from wweigh.] He who weighs. 
WEIGHT. ». / [pihr, Saxon, ] 
1. Quantity meaſured by the balance. 

Tobacco cut and weighed, and then dried by the fire, loſeth 
queight and, after being laid in the open air, recovereth weight 
again. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

| Fain would I chuſe a middle coutſe to ſteer ; 
Nature 's too kind, and juſtice too ſevere : 

Speak for us both, and to the balance bring, 

On either ſide, the father and the king : 

Heav'n knows my heart is bent to favour thee; | 

Make it but ſcanty weight, and leave the reſt to me. Dryden, 
So was every thing of the temple, even to the weight of a fleth 

hook, given to David, as you may ſee. , 
Boerhaave fed a ſparrow with bread four days, in which time 

it eat more than its own weight z and yet there was no acid 

found in its body. 


2. A maſs by which, as the ſtandard, other bodies are 
examined. | | 
leit balances, juſt eociphte, ſhall ye have. Lew. xix. 36. 
!ndoubtedly there were ſuch weights which the phyſicians uſed, 
who, though they might reckon according to the eveight of the 
money, they did not weigh their drugs with pieces of money. 
Arbuthnot on Coins. 
When the balance is entirely broke, by mighty weights fallen 
into either ſcale, the power will never continue long in equal 
diviſion, but run entirely into one, | Sevift, 
3. Ponderous mais, 
a man leapeth better with weigber in his hands than without; 
ſor that the eveipht, if praportionable, ſtrengtheneth the ſinews by 
contracting them; otherwiſe, where no contraction is needful, 
weight hindereth 3 as we ſee, in horſe- races, men are curious to 
forelee that there be not the leaſt eveight upon the one horſe more 
than upon the other. In leaping with weights, the arms are firſt 


Bacon, 


caſt backwards, and then forwards, with ſo much the greater | 


force. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Wolſey, who from his own great ſtore might have 
A palace or a college for his grave, 
Lies here interr'd : . 
Nothing but earth to earth, no pond'rous weigbt 
Upon him, but a pebble or a quoit: 
If thus thou lieſt neglected, what muſt we | 
Hope after death, wno are but ſhreds of thee? Bp. Corbet. 
All their confidence | 
Under the <vcight of mountains buried deep. Milton. 
Pride, like a gulf, ſwallows us up; our very virtues, when ſo 
le wened, becoming weights and plummets to fink us to the 
decper ruin. Government of the Tongue. 
Then ſhun the ill; and know, my dear, 
Kindneſs and conſtancy will prove 
The only pillars fit to bear 
So vaſt a <veight as that of love. 


4. Gravity; heavineſs ; tendency to the center. 
Heavineſs or eight is not here conſidered as being ſuch a na- 
tural quality, whereby condenſed bodies do of themſelves tend 
downwards; but rather as being an atteQion, whereby they may 
be meaſured, 0 | Wilkins, 

The ſhaft, that Nightly was impreſs'd, 

Now from his heavy fall with «veigbt increas'd _ 
Drove through his neck. Dryden. 
What natural agent impel them fo ſtrongly with a tranſverte 
fide blow againſt that tremendous eveight and rapidity, when whole 
worlds are falling ? Bentley. 
F. Preſſure ; burthen ; overwhelming power. 
Thou art no Atlas for ſo great a 4g. Shakeſpeare. 
As ſome of the angels did ſcarce ſooner receive than break the 
law of obedience z ſo ſome men, by an unhappy imitation” of ſuch 


angels, are more ready to ſlander the aeg of their yoke than to 
ar it, 


Prior. 


Heh day. 
So ſhall the world go on, 
To good malignant, to bad men benign, 
Under her own weight groaning. Hilton, 


We muſt thoſe, who groag beneath the weight 
Of age, diſeaſe, or want, commilerate, 


* | Denbam. 
The prince may carry the plough, but the weight lies upon the 
people. . L'Eſtrange. 
Poſſeſſion's load was grown ſo great, 
He funk bencath the cumb'rous <veight. Svift, 
They are like 


ſo many «veights upon our minds, that make us 
leſs able and leſs inclined to rajſe up our thoughts and aftections 
to the things that are above. Lato. 


6. Importance; power; influence; efficacy. 
How to make ye ſuddenly an anſwer, 
In ſuch a point of weight, ſo near mine honour, 
In truth I know not. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
It this right of heir carry any weight with it, if it be the or- 
dinance of God, muſt not all be ſubjeR to it? Locke. 
To make the ſenſe of efteem or dilgtace fink the deeper, and be 
the more weight, other agreeable or diſagrecable things ſhould 
conſtantly accompany theſe different ſtates. Locke, 
An author's arguments loſe their weight, when we are perſuaded 
tat he only writes for argument's ſake, Aadiſon. 
Sec, Lord, the ſorrows of my heart, 

Ere yet it be too late; 
And hear my Saviour's dying groans, 

To give thoſe ſorrows 
The folemnities that 
is actions; and weight 


01 


Addiſon's SpeFator, 


weight, 
encompaſs Yo magiſtrate add dignity to all 
% all his wor ds. At. 


Atterbary+ 


[We'rourttv. adv, 


habitual ſorrow: of | W 
heart, rather deſerve our compaſlion than reproach, Addiſon, | 


| 


Ly. 


Arbuthnot on Aliments, | | 


— 


2. Solidity; force. 


WEL 


. {from aveighty, 
1. Heavily; * . ] 
2. Solidly ; importantly, ) tis 
Is his poetry the. worſe, becauſe he 
weightily and ſententiouſly ? Broome's Notes on the Odyſſey. 
E 1GHTINESS, 3. / [from aweighty.] 
1. Ponderoſity; gravity ; heavineſs. 


\ 


makes his agents ſpeak 


I fear 1 have dwelt longer 

any argument in it requires, 
3. Importance, 

The apparent de 

of the adventure, 

Wr'ionrrzss. 
no gravity. 


How by him balanc'd in the coeig bre air d 
Canſt thou the wiſdom of his wth „ Tee ? 


It muſt both qveigheleſs and im t 
Becauſe the een / ENG 


a of it is above. 
Wr'ionrv. adj. [from weight.) 
1. Heavy; ponderous, 
y weary'd fortune ſo, 
be your friend or foe, 


You have alread 
She cannot farther 
But ſits all breathleſs, and admires to feet 
A fate ſo weighty that it ſtops her wheel. 
2. Important; momentous ; efficacious. 
I to your afliitance do make love, 
Maſking the buſineſs from the common eve ah 
For ſundry weighty reaſons, - Shateſpeare's Macbeth. 
It only forbids ſuits in lighter loſſes and indignities, ſuch as our 
Lord there mentions, and making the law the inſtrument of re- 
venge in weightier matters, | Kertlevel!, 
0 fool Pychagoras was thought: 
Whilſt he his «veighty doctrines taught, 
He made his lining ſcholars ſtand, 
Their mouth till cover'd with their hand 2 
Elie, may be, ſome odd thinking youth, 
Leſs friend to doctrine than to truth, 
Might have reſus'd to let his ears 
Attend the muſick of the ſpheres, 
Thus ſpoke to my lady the knight full of care, 
Let me have your advice in a weighty alfair, 
3. Rigorous ; ſevere, Not in ule. 
If, after two days ſhine, Athens contains thee, 
Attend our weighticy judgment. 


WI LAwa v. interj, [This I once belie 


on this paſſage than the weigbtineſs of 


Locke. 


cauſed many to marvel, ard, 


Sandys. 
Dryden. 


* 


Dryden. 


Prior. 
Swift, 


ved a corruption 


of avcal ab, that is, happineſs is gone; ſo Funius ex- 


plained it: but the Saxon exclamation is palapa, 


woe on woe, From welaway is formed by corruption 
weladay.) Alas, 


Harrow now out, and welarvay, he cried, 


What diſmal day hath ſent this curſed light ! Spenſer, | 
Ah, wvelazvay, moſt noble lords, how can 

Your cruel eyes endure ſo piteous fight ? Spenſer, 
Welaway, the while I was fo fond, 

To leave the good that I had in hond. Spenſer. 


WELCOME. 
Saxon; welkom, Dutch, 


1. Received with gladneſs ; admitted willingly to any 
place or enjoyment ; grateful ; pleaſing. 
I ſerve you, madam 
Your graces are right evelcome. 
He, though not of the plot, will like it, 
And wiſh it ſhould proceed; for, unto men 
Preſt with their wants, all change is ever welcome. B. Jonſon, 
Here let me earn my bread, 1 x 
Till oft invocated death | 
Haſten the eve/come end of all my pains, Milton. 
He that knows how to make thoſe he converſes with eafy, has 
found the true art of living, and being welcome, and valued every 
where. Locle. 
2. To bid WIALcoUR. To receive with profeſſions of 
kindneſs. 


Some ſtood in a row in ſo civil a faſhion, as if to gwelcome us; 
and divers put their arms a little abroad, which is their geſture when | 


they bid any welcome, Bacon. 


We'Lcoms. interj. A form of ſalutation uſed to a new | 


comer, elliptically uſed for you are nvelcome, 
| Welcome, he ſaid, 
O long expected, to my dear embrace! 

Welcome, great monarch, to your own. 
Wre'LcoOME. * 8 
1. Salutation of a new comer. 

Welcome ever ſmiles, and farewel goes out fighing, Sbaleſp. 

Leontes opening his free arms, and weeping 

His evelcome forth. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale, 

2, Kind reception of a new comer. | 

I ſhould be free from injuries, and abound as much in the true 
cauſes of evelcomes, as I ſhould find want of the effects thereof. 

| Sidney. 


Dryden. 
Dryden. 


1 look'd not for you yet, nor am provided 
For your fit welcome. 
Madam, new years may well expect to find 
Welcome from you, to whom they are fo kind: 
Still as they paſs they court and ſmile on you, 
And make your beauty, as themſelves, ſeem new. 


tiality keeps it, truth finds an entrance and a welcome too. 
2 Seuth's Sermons. 
To WeLcoMs. v. a, To ſalute a new comer with 
kindneſs. | 


I know no cauſe 
Why I ſhould <velcome ſuch a gueſt as grief, 
Save bidding farewel to fo ſweet a gueſt 
As my ſweet Richard. Shukeſpeare's Richard Il. 
They ſtood in a row in fo civil a faſhion, as if to evetrome us. 


Bacon, 
Thus we ſalute thee with our early ſong, 
And welcome thee, and wiſh thee long. Milton, 
To welcome home 

His warlike brother, is Pirithous come. Dryden. 

The lark and linnet ſtrain their warbling throats, 
To 4ve/come in the ſprings Dryden. 
Wricou 70 our bouſe, n. . ¶ lactuca marina, Latin. ] 
An herb. Ainſworth, 


Wx'LCOMENESS. . /. [from welcome.) Gratetulneſs. 
Our joys, after ſome centuries of years, may ſeem to have grown 
older, by having been enjoyed ſo many ages; yet will they really 
{ill continue new, not only upon the ſcores of their eve/comene/s, but 
by their perpetually equal, becauſe infinite, diſtance from a period. 


Boyle. 
We'LcOMER, . from welcome.) The ſaluter or 


receiver of a new comer. 


F axewel, thou woetul <velcomer of glory Shakeſpeare. 


Win p, or Would, . /. [luleola, Latin. ] Yellow weed, | 


or dyers weed, 
To Web, for To wield, 


To Web. v. 4. To beat one maſs into another, ſo 
to incorporate them, | 


Sparkling or veldirg heat is uſed when you double vp your iron || 


felt of her judgment, joined to the wveightine | 
Ha 
adj, [from weight.) Light ; having | 


Shakeſpeare's Timon. | 


adj. [ bien venu, French; pilcume, 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. | 


e » King Lear, | 


Waller, ö 
Where diligence opens the door of the underſtanding, and impar- 


Spenſer, | 


WE K 


1 in thick enough, and fo cel, er work In the" doubligg 
| — — — ha Maren Mechanical Exerciſess 
| Ore tg e ere a 
Wi'rb zx. #,/; La term perhaps, ersly. Iriſh ; though 
it may be derived from Tu 4vield, to turn or manage : 
whence wielder, welder.] Manager z actual occupier? . 
Such immediate tenants have others under thetny and fo a third 
and fourth in ſubordination, till it comes. td the welder, As the 
call him, who ſits at a rack: rent, and lives miſerably; Swwi 


We'trant, 5. % [well and fare. ] Happineſe; ſuccels 3 


| 
] 
ö 
N 
| 


proſperity. | IEEE, | 
If iriends to a government forbear their aſſiſtance, they put It in 
the power of a few deſperate men to ruin the 4ye{fare 6 thoſe whe 
| are ſuperior to them in ſtrength and intereſt, - ' Addiſons 


Diſcretion is the perfection of reaſon : ounnlilg is.& kind wn 
ſtinct that only looks out after our Immediate e 7 — 
. : | on $ 
'T „ Welk. v. a. [Of this word in ef know no! 
well the meaning: pealcan, in Saxon, is 1 roll 3 

avolken, in German, and pelcen, in Saxon, are «clouds ; 
whence I ſuppoſe elk, or au, is an undulation or 
corrugation, or corrugated or conyolyed body. ili 
is uſed for a ſmall ſhell-fiſh,] T9 oud ; to obſcure, 
It ſeems in Spen/er. both active and neuter. 


Now ſad winter «velked. hath: the day, 
; And Phabus, weary of his yearly taſſ gg 
| Eſtabliſh'd hath his ſteeds in lowly lay ß 
| And taken up his inn in fiſhes baſk«/ 1 | 4 1! i Bpenſers 
As gentle ſhepherd in ſweet eventideg. OG 
When ruddy Phabug 'gins to welk in, weſt, 4 «© 
Marks which do bite their haſty ſupper. beſt... ,, H Spenſers 
| The coe Phabus gan avale , » 

His weary wan... FS fenſer. 
Wax. af Set with protuberances, "Properly; [ 
believe, whelked, from -whelk, OO OG 
un 10-1 Methoutzht his eyes 

. Were two full moons; he had a thouſand noſes, 
Horns gvelk'd and wayv'd like the enridged ſea. -! Shaheſpeares 


'Wr"LKIN, . from pealcan, to roll; or pelcen, clouds, 


, Saxon, ] | 

1. The viſible regions of the air. Out of uſe, except in 
try. : 10 0 3 My 2 ; 
Ne in all the 4velkin was no cloud, + Chitucif 

He leaves the cvelkin way moſt beaten plan 

And rapt with whirling wheels inflames the ſkyen |, 

With fire not made to burn, but fairly for to ſhine. Spenſer 
The ſwallow peeps out of her neſt, + 
And cloudy cen cleareth, Spenſer's Paſtoral, 


Spur your proud horſes hard, and ride in blood : 
Amaze the welkin with yout broken ſtaves. Sbat. Rich, 1 
With feats of arm , 112 
From either end of heav'n the aui burns. Milton. 
Now my taſk is ſmoothly done, 
I can fly or 1 can run 
3 Quickly to the green earth's end, | 
ere the bow'd eve/kin Now doth bend, Milton. 
Their hideous yells | | 
Rend the dark wellin. | n Philips. 
2. We xIN Eye, is, I ſuppoſe, blue eye ; ſkycoloured 
c e. . * , 7 
9 een Gr | 
o ſay this boy were like mel Come, , = 
lee bh me with your well eye, ſweet wlan. Sbaleſpeart. 
WELL. . /. [pelle, poll, Saxon. | 
1. A ſpring ; a fountain; a ſource. 
| Begin then, ſiſters of the ſacred well, | 
That from beneath the ſeat of Jove doth ſpring. 
As the root and branch are but one tree, 
And «vell and ſtream do but one river make; 
So if the root and abe corrupted be, IE, 
| The ſtream and branch the ſame corruption take, Davies, 
2. A deep narrow pit of water.. | 
| Now up, now down, like buckets.in a $ve/l. Dryden. 
The muſcles are ſo many ve/{-buckets : when one of* hem acts 
and draws, tis neceſſar that the other muſt obey. Dryden. 
3. The cavity in which ſtairs are placed. 
Hollow newelled ſtairs are made about a ſquare hollow newel ; 
ſuppoſe the gel- hole to be eleven foot long, and fix foot we, and 
we would bring up a pair of' ſtairs from the firſt floor eleven foot 
high, it being intended a ſky-light ſhall fall through the hollow 
neuvl. a Moxon's Mechanical Exer iſes. 
To WEU. v. u. [peallan, C..] To ſpring; to iſſue 
as from a ſpring. | | 
Thereby a cryſtal ſtream did 2 87 lays 1 
Which from a ſacred fountain wwelled forth alway. Spenſer. 
A dreary corſe, 
All wallow'd in his own yet lukewarm blood, oy 
That from his wound yet «ellcd freſh, alas | Shenſer. 
Himſelf aſſiſts to lift him from the ground, 


With clotted locks, and blood that we'd from out the wound. 
Dryden's urid. 


IMiltons 


* 44S i — 
. 


- * 


From his two ſprings 
Pure welling out, he through the lucid lake 
Of fair Dambea rolls his infant ſtream. Thomſen's Summer, 


To Wa IL. v. a. To pour any thing forth, 
To her people wealth they forth do well, 
And health to every foreign nation” S penſer. 


WIL. adj. [Well ſeems to be ſometimes an adjective, 


though it is not always eaſy to determine its relations, ] 
1. Not ſick; being in health. 
Lady, I am not sel, elſe I ſhould anſwer 
From a full lowing ſtomach, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
In poiſon there is phylick 3 and this news, 
That would, had I been well, have made me fick, * 
Being ſick, hath in ſome.meaſure made me well. Shakeſpeare. 
While thou art well, thou mayeſt do much good; but when thou 
art fick, thou can{t not tell what thou ſhalt be able to do: It is not 
very much nor very good, Few men mend with fickneſs, as there 
are but few who by travel and a wandering life become devout. 
Taylor's Guide to Devotion, 
Men under irregular appetites never think themſelves well, fo 


long as they fancy they might be better; then from better thy 
muſk riſe to beſt, 


| L' Eftrange. 
"Tis eaſy for any, when well, to give advice to them that are not. 
Wake's Preparation for Death. 
2. Happy. | 
| Mark, we uſe : : 
To ſay the dead are gell. Shak. Antony and Cleopatra, 


Holdings were fo plentiful, and holders fo ſcarce, as «bell was the 
landlord, who could get one to be his tenant, 


Carew. 
Charity is made the conſtant companion and perfection of all 
virtues ; and well it is for that virtue where it moſt enters and 


longeſt ſtays, 
3. Convenient ; advantageous. 
This exaCtneſs is neceſſary, and it would be well too If It ex- 
tended itſelf to common converſations _ Locke. 
It would have been well for Genoa, if ſhe had followed the en- 
ample of Venice, in not permitting her nobles to make any pur- 
; Chaſe of lands in the dominion of a foreign prince. Aldiſen, 
4. Heng in favour, 
| He fol 


Sprati's Sermon: 


lowed the fortunes of that nn 


1 Heary the Foutth, A. 
5. Recovered 


38 


| WEL 


7 


$+ Recovered from any ſickneſs or misfortune. 
am ſor 
For your difpleafure ; but all will ture be well, Shakeſpeare. 
Juſt thoughts and rhodeſt vxpeCtations ate caſily ſatisfied, If we 
don't over-rate cur pretenſions, all will be «vel/. Collier, 


WIV. adv Hort Gothick ; pell, Saxon; wel, Dutch; 
wel, Iſlandick. * 

1. Not ill; not unhappily, 5 

gaome lente, and more eſtate, kind heav'n 

To this well: lotted peer has givent © 
What then ? he muſt have rule and (way z 
Mie all is wrong till he 's in play. 

ill ; not wickedly, 

My bargains, and +ve//.won thrift, he calls intereſt, Shak, 

Thou one bad act with many deeds «vell done 


' ; Prior, 
. Not 


72 May(t cover, : Milton, 
3. Skilfully ; properly ; in a laudable manner, 
Beware, and govern well thy appetite, Milton, 
Whether the learn'd Minerva be her theme, 
Or chaſte Diana bathing in the ffream 1 
None can record their heavenly praiſe fo «well, Dryden. 
What poet would not mourn, to lee 
My brother write a3 40% as he ? Swift, 


4. Not amiſs ; not unſucceſsfully z not erroneouſly. 
5 commended them for a plot ſo «vel! by them laid, more 


than he did the victory of others got by good fortune, not grounded 


upon any good reaſons nolles, 
Tho (oldiex that philoſopher «ve// blam'd, 
. Who long and loudly in the ſchools declalm'd. Denham. 
"Tis almoſt impofſible to tranſlate verbally and v6. Dryden, 
5. Not inſufficiently z not defectively. 
The plain of Jordan was well watered every where, Genefiz. 


We are «well able to overcome It, Numbers, xiii. 30. 


The merchant adventurers, being a ſtrong company, and «well un- 


derſet with rich men, held out bravely. 
. To a degree that gives pleaſure. 
I like soll, in ſome places, fair columns upon frames of carpen- 


Bacon, 


ters work, Bacon, 
7. With praiſe ; favourably. 
All the world ſpeaks well of you, Pope. 


8. Well is fometimes, like the French 4ien, a term of | 


conceſſion. 

The knot might «vel! be cut, but untled it could not be. Sidney. 
9. Conveniently ; ſuitably, 
| Know 

In meaſure what the mind can «ve/! contain, Milton. 
10. 'To a ſufficient degree; a kind of flight ſenſe. 
A private caution I know not wwell how to fort, unleſs I ſhould 

call it political, by no means to build tov near a great . 

ton. 

11. It is a word by which ſomething is admitted as the 
ground for a concluſion, | 
Well, let's away, and ſay how much is done. Shatſpeare, 


ell, by this author's confeſſion, a number ſuperior are tor the 
ſucceſſion in the houte, of Hanover, S$qwift, 


12, As well ax, Together with; not leſs than. 
Long and tedious, as ge ar grievous and uneaſy courſes of phy- 
fleck, how neceſlary ſoe ver to the cure, much enteeble the patient, 
and reduce him to a low and languithing (tate, Blackmore, 

Coptos was the magazine of all the trade trom 8 by the 
Nile, az ce as of thoſe commodities that came from the welt by 
Alexandria, Arbutbnot on Coins, 

13. Hl is him or me ; bene e, he is happy. 

Well is bim that dwelleth with « wife ot underitanding, and that 

hath not ſlipped with his tongue, | Eeclus. xxve . 
14. Hell nigh, Nearly ; almoſt. 

1 treed evel{ nigh half th' angalick name. Milten, 
ts. Well cough. in a moderate degree ; tolerably, 
10. lt is uled much in compoſition, to expreſs any thing 

right, laudable, or not defeQtive, 

Aytiochus underſtanding him not to be wel/-affefted to his af- 
fairs, provided for hls own ſafety. 2 Mac. iv. 21. 
bete may be fafety to the 4wel?-affeed Perſians z but to thoſe 

which do contpire againſt us, a memorialof deſtruetion. 4b. xviez3. 
Should a whole hott at once difcharge the bow, 

My «wel/.aim'd ſhaft with death prevents the fog 

lat che appointed leader fronts us here ? 

Well.apparell'd April on the heel 
Of limping winter treads, Shateſp. Romeo and Juliet. 
The pow'r of witdom march'd before, | 
And, ere the ſacrificing throng he join'd, 
Admonich'd thus his «wel/-attending mind. 
Such muſicls 

Nefore was never made, 

But when of old the ſons of morning ſung, 

Whilft the Creator great 

His conſtellations ſet, 

And the «ve{/.balanc'd world on hinges hung. Milton. 
Learners muſt at firſt be believers, and their maſter's rules hav- 

Ing, been once made axioms to them, they miſlend thoſe who think 


it t1fficient to excuſe them, if they go out of their way In a well. 
br aten track, 


P e. 
Shateſpeares 


Lede. 
He chaſe a thoufand horte, the flow'r of all 
His warlike troops, to walt the funeral : 
J bear him dick, and ſhare Evander's grief; 
A will becominig, but a weak relief, Dryden, 


'Thote oppoſed tiles, 
Which lately met in the inteſtine ſhock 
Ani nous clole of evil butchery, 
Tall now in mutual well-beſceming rank 
Much all one way, Shatoſpeare's Henry IV. 
er the Klean plains thy vwe/7-breath'd orte 


Impels the Nying car, and wins the courte. Dryden. 
More diknal than the loud difploded roar 
Ot brazen enginery, that cealelels ſtorms 
| The baſtion ut a e- built eity. Philips, 
1 5 


conducted his courſe among the fame gere- chaſen triend- 
ps and alliances with which he began it. 
M\ ton corrupts a «ecl-derived nature 
With tis inducement. | Shateſpeare, 
ie pod dene, tis conterred moſt commonly on the bate and 
dated, and only happening ſometimes to well-defervers, 
y Dryden. 
It griovexy me he ſhould deſperately adventure the loſs of his 
. dolerving lite, Suiney, 
What © pleafute Is weil. direQed ftudy in the ſearch of truth 
Locke. 
A curtain ſpark of honour, which roſe In her sac“ ditpoſed 
wind, mache her tea; to be alone with him, with whom alone he 
gehirvod to be. 7 Sidney. 
The unptepoſſeſſed. the c AHHyoſrd, who both together make 
much the major part of the world, ate affected with a due fear of 
thele things, South's Sermons, 
A clear Idea by that, whereof the mind hath ſuch a toll and evi- 
got proevaption, as it docs eee trum an outward object ope- 
mating Uuly on a wel/.dilpoled organ. Locke. 
Amid the main two mighty fleets engage 
D» yden, 


Addiſon. 


Ach tuveys the wet! difputes prizes 
The ways of well. doing are In number even as many as are the 
kinds of voluntary attions1 ſo that whatſoever we do in this 
world, and may doit il}, we thew ourſelves therein by c- doing 
bo be Me. ale. 

Ie conſetency of Geng may paſs for a tecompence. 
L'Kfrange. 
Bog God's gracy, that the day of judgment may not overtake vs 


* 


Pope, 


— 


|  evell-endowed opinions in faſhion, 


ve 


Inſtcad of <vell-fet hair, baldneſs. 


with thorns and briars. 


WEL 


unawares, but that by a patient zwell-doing we may wait for glory, 


onour, and immortality. Nelſon. 
God will judge every man according to his works; to them, 
who by patient continuance in wel- doing endure through the heat 

and burden of the day, he will give the reward of their labour. 
Rogers's Sermons, 

As far the ſpear I throw, 
As flies an arrow from the tel drawn bow. Pope, 
Fair nymphs and 4vel/-dreſs'd youths arouud her ſhone 
But ev'ry eye was fix'd on her alone, Pope, 
Such « doctrine in St. James's air | 

Should chance to make the 4ve//-dreſy'd rabble ſtare, Pope. 
The deſire of eſteem, riches, or power, makes men mou the 
oc lte. 
We ought to ſtand firm in well-eſtabliſhed principles, and not 


be tempted to change for every difficulty. Watts, 
Echenus ſage, a venerable man [ ; 
Whole wwe/l-taught mind the preſent age ſurpaſs'd, Pope. 
Some reliques of the true antiquity, though diſguiſed, a tuell 
eyed man may happily diſcover, * on Ireland. 
How ſweet the products of a peaceful reign 
The heaven-taught poet, and enchanting ſtrain z 
The «ve/l-fill'd palace, the perpetual feaſt 3 
A land rejoicing, and a people bleſt, Pope. 


Turkiſh blood did his young hands imbrue : 
From thence returning with deſerv'd applauſe, 
Againſt the Moors his wel/-fleſh'd ſword he draws, Dryden. 
Faire(t piece of «wwe/l-torm'd carth, 
Urge not thus your haughty birth. Waller, 
A rational ſoul can be no more diſcerned in a vz/{-formed than 
ill-ſhaped infant, Locke. 


A well-formed propoſition Is ſufficient to communicate the 


knowledge of a ſubject. Watts. 
Oh! that I'd died before the wel- fought wall! 
Had ſome diſtinguiſh'd day renown'd my fall, 
All Greece had paid my tolemn funerals. Pope, 


Good men have a ve//-grounded hope in another life; and are 

as certain of a future recompence, as of the being of God. 
| Atterbury. 

Let firm, we/!-hammer'd ſoles protect thy feet 

Through freezing ſnows. Gay's TJyiuia. 
The camp of the heathen was ſtrong, and ve//-harneſled, and 
compatiled round with horſemen. 1 Mic. iv. 7+ 
Among the Romans, thoſe who ſaved the life of a citizen, were 
drefled in an oaken garland 3 but among us, this has been a mark 
of ſuch well-intentioned perlons as would betray their mow 
1 tons 


He, full of fraudful arts, | 
This 4vel{-invented tale for truth imparts. Dryden, 
He, by enquiry, got to the «ve/l-known houſe of Kalander. 


Sidney. 
Soon as thy letters trembling I uncloſe, 
That «well-known name awakens all my woes, Pope. 
Where proud Athens rears her tow'ry head, 
With opening ſtrects and ſhining ſtructures ſpread, 
She paſt, delighted with the «ve//-known ſeats, Pope. 
From a confin'd eve/l-manag'd ſtore 
You both employ and feed the poor. Waller, 


A noble ſoul is better pleaſed with a zealous vindicator of li- 
berty, than with a temporizing poet, or 2ve//-mannered court ſlave, 
and one who is ever decent, becauſe he is naturally ſervile. | 

Dryden's Dedication to Juvenal. 
- meaners think no harm; but for the reſt, 
Things ſacred they pervert, and ſilence is the heſt, Dryden. 

By craft they may prevail on the weakneſs of ſome «ve/{-mean- 
ing men to engage in their deſigns, Rogers's Sermons. 

He examines that $ve//-mcant, but unfortunate, lye of the con- 
queſt of France, | Arbutbnot. 

A critick ſuppoſes he has done his part, if he proves a writer to 
have failed in an expreſſion; and can it be wondered at, if the 

ts ſeem reſolved not to own themſelves in any error? for as 
ong as one fide deſpiſes a zv - meant endeavour, the other will 
not be ſatisfied with a moderate approbation, 

Pepe's Preface to bis Works, 

Many ſober, «ve//-minded men, who were real lovers of the 
peace of the kingdom, were impoſed upon. Clarendon. 

Jarring int'reſts of themielves create 
Th' according muſick of a wve/l-mix'd ſtate, 
When the blaſt of winter blows, 
Into the naked wood he goes z 
And ſeeks the tuſky boar to rear, 
With «ve/{-mouth'd hounds and pointed ſpear. Dryden. 

The applauſe that other people's realon gives to virtuous and 
wwell.ordered actions, is the proper guide of children, till they grow 
able to judge for themſelves. Locke, 

"The fruits of unity, next unto the eve//-pleaſing of God, which 
is all in all, are towards thoſe that are without the church ; the 
other towards thoſe that are within. Bacon. 

The exercite of the offices of charity is always ge- pleaſing to 
God, and honourable among men. Atterbury. 

My voice ſhall ſound as you do prompt mine ear; 
And I will ſtoop and humble my intents | 
To your «vel/-praQtis'd wiſe directions. Shateſp. Henry VI. 

he ge- proportion'd ſhape, and beauteous tace, 


Shall never more be ſeen by mortal eyes. Dryden. 
was not the haſty product of a day, 
But the «ve//-ripen'd truit of wiſe delay. Dryden. 


Procure thole that are freſh gathered, ſtraight, ſmooth, and d- 
roated, Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
It 1 ſhould inſtruct them to make «ve//-ruhning veries, they 
want genius to give them ſtrength, Dryden. 
The eating of a eve/l-ſeaſoned diſh, ſuited to a man's palate, 


may move the mind, by the delight itfelf that accompanies the 


cating, without reference to any other end. Locke. 
Iſaiah, ills 24. 
A ſharpe edg'd word he girt about 
His *ve//-ſpread ſhoulders, Chapman, 


Abraham und Sarah were old, and «ve{-ftricken in age. Geneſis. 


Many «ve//-thaped innocent virgins are waddling like big-belſied 


women. Spettator, 
We never ſee beautiful and wwe/l-taſted fruits from a tree choaked 
Dryden's Dufrcjnoy. 
The wwell-tim'd oars 
With founding Rrokes divide the ſparkling waves. 
Wildom's triumph is «ve/-tim'd retreat, 
As hard a ſcience to the fair as great. 
Mean time we thank you for your wwel/-took labour: 
Co to your reſt. Shakeſpeare's Ham!et. 
Oh you are «v«{/-tuned now; but I'll let down the pegs that 
make this muſick. Shate/prare's Othello. 
Her «ve/{=turn'd neck he view'd, 

And on her thoulders her diſhevell'd hair, Dryden, 
A well.weighed judicious poem, which at firſt gains no more 
upon the world than to be juſt received, infinuates itlelf by inſen- 

ſible degrees into the liking of the reader, 

He rails 
On me, my bargains, and my 4ve/{-won thrift, 
Which he calls intereſt, Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
Each by turns the other's bound invade, 

As, in ſorge % wrought picture, light and ſhade, 


Smith, 


Pope. 


P ohe. 


WLTADb Av. interjed. This is a corruption of ave/- 
 aavay, | 


See WeLawar.] Alas, 
O welladay, miitreſs Ford, having an honeſt man to your huſ- 
band, to give him ſuch cauſe of ſuſpicion ! Shakeſpeare. 
Ah, h, I'm thent with baneful ſmart ! Gay. 


Wrrtok"tNG, . /. [well and be.] Happineſs ; pro- 


ſperity. 
Man is not to depend upon the uncertain diſpoſitions of men 
for his Wellbeing, but only ou Cod and his own ſpirit. 
Ir i Rule of Living Usy. 


P pe. 


Dryden, 


| For whoſe evel{beIng 
80 amply, and with hands ſo liberal, 


Thou haſt provided all things. Miles 
The moſt ſacred ties of duty are founded nerd oven 4 
as the duties of a child to his parent, and of n ſubje et ſuch 
verelgn. From the former there is req to his lo- 


ulred love a 
recompence of being and from the latter — 22 i 


tion, in recompence of protection and wellbeing, Soy 'T d lubjec. 
All things are ſubſervient to the beauty, or . al * 
the whole. eg . of 
He who does not co-operate with this holy f irit, W uke 
of thoſe advantages which are the perfecting of his nature eV 
ceſſary to his abellbeing. | — ads 
WeL1.00'kNn. adj,» Not meanly deſcendedl. %. 
FF bee rn rg: from an ancient line 
ves hope again that eve//born men may ſhine, 
"ants ap that eve//born ſouls Inſpires, 2 Walt, 
Prompts me through lifted ſwords, and riſing fires 
To ruſh undaunted to defend the walls, 7 Dry 
Wer1BRE'D. adj, [well and bred.) Elegant of "oy 
ners; polite. | | g 
. va have been with admiration read, 
ut who, beſides their learning, were 4vellbred, A 
Buth he goat were Twellbred and wall <tatued; 17 
ellbred ſpanjels civilly delight * 
In mumbling of the game they dare not bite. P, 
WerL1po'ns, interject. A word of praiſe, py 


Welldome, thou good and faithful ſervant, 
WE"LLFARE, 
ſperity. 
They will aſk, what is the final cauſe of a king? and + 
will anſwer, the people's «ve/fare, Certainly a true anſwer and 
as certainly an imperfect one. 110 4 
WELLyA'VOURED. adj. [well and favour,] Beautif , 
pleaſing to the eye. 2 
His wife ſeems to be 4vel[fawoured, 
the euckoldy rogue's colfer, 
WeLLME'T, interject. [well and meet.) A 
ſalutation, 7 
Once more to-day 4we//met, diſtemper'd lords 
The king by me requeſts your Fd ſtraight, Shakeſpeare, 
WEeLLNA'TURED., adj. 2 | and vature.] Good. 
natured ; kind, 
On their life no grievous burden lies, 
Who are eve/lnatur'd, temperate, and wiſe : 
But an inhuman and ill-temper'd mind 
Not any eaſy part in life can find. enam. 
The manners of the poets were not unlike; both of them were 
well.bred, vellnatured, amorous, and libertine, at leaft in their 
writings z it may be alſo in their lives. ; Dryden, 
Still with eſteem no leſs convers'd than read; 
With wit «vel/natur'd, and with books well-bred. 
WE'LLN1GH, adv, [ell and ig.] Almoſt, 
The ſame fo ſore annoyed has the knight, 
That, *vel/nigh choaked with the deadly itink, 
His forces fail, | 8 ls |; 
My feet were almoſt gone: my ſteps had 4vel/»igh flipt, Pla 1. 
England was 2ve//nigb ruined by the rebellion ot the barons, and 
Ireland utterly neglected. Davies, 
Whoever ſhall read over St. Paul's enumeration of the duties 
incumbent upon it, might conclude, that ve/inigh the whole of 
chriſtianity is laid on the ſhoulders of charity alone, | 
Spratt's Sermons, 
Notwithſtanding a ſmall diverſty of poſitions, the whole aggte- 
gate of matter, as long as it retained the nature of a chaos, would 
retain <ve//nigh an uniform tenuity of texture, Bentley. 
W8LLsPE'NT, adj. Paſſed with virtue. 
They are to lie down without any thing to ſupport them in 
their age, but the conſcience of a 4ve/lſpent youth. L'Eftrange, 
What a refreſhment then will it be, to look back upon a c 
ſpent life! Calamy's Ser mens. 
Tue conſtant tenour of their wel pent days 
No lefs deſerv'd a juſt return of praile, fe. 
Wr“I LST RING. 1. % [pellzerpnig, Sax.] Fountain; 
ſource. | 
The fountain and «vellſpring of impiety, is a reſolved purpoſe 
of mind to reap in this world what ſenſual profit or ſenſual plca- 
lure ſoever the world yieldeth. ole. 
Underſtanding is"a «vellſpring of life. Proverbs, XVI. 23. 
Wer.LWl'LLER, A. J. [well and auiller.] One who 
means kindly. 
Difarming all his own countrymen, that no man might ſhow 
himſelf a evelkviller of mine. Suan. 
There are fit occaſions miniſtered for men to purchaſe to them- 
ſelves ce, by the colour under Which they oftentimes pro- 
ſecute quarrels of envy. | 3 Hooker, 
WeLlLwi'sHn, v. /. [well and wifh.] A wiſh of hap- 
pineſs. . | 
Let it not enter into the heart of any one, tbat hath a doe /a 
for his friends or poiterity, to think of a peace with France, till 
the Spaniſh monarchy be entirely torn from it. Addilens 


Wer.twi'sneR, 2. , | from avellzwiſh.} One who 
wiſhes the good of another. EO. 
The actual traitor is guilty of perjury in the eye of the law 
the ſecret 4ve/{wifher of the cauſe is ſo before the tribunal of con- 
ſcience. 8 Addijon's Freebelders 
Betray not any of your wel{aviſhers into the like ee 
o ate. 
No man is more your fincere evel/qviſoer than myſelf, or more 
the ſincere eve//tviſher of your family. : Pipes 
Wir. n.// A border; a guard; an edging. 
Little low hedges made round like 4velts, with ſome pretty pyta- 
mids, 1 like well. Bacon. 
Certain ſeioli, or ſmatterers, are buſy in the ſkirts and outfides 
of learning, and have ſcarce any thing of folid literature to ” 
commend them. They may have ſome edging or trimming 0 5 
ſcholar, a «velt or ſo, but no more. Ben 7 2 Ms 
To Wr Ur. v. a. [from the noun.] To ſew any thing 
with a border. F 
To We'LTFR, 4, . [pealran, Saxon; avelteren, Put. 
velatari, Latin.] 
1. To roll in water or mire. : 
He muſt not float upon his wat'ry bier 
Unweep'd, nor wwelter to the parching winde. 
The companions of his fall — d | 
Fe ſoon diſcerns, and coc Ving by his ide p 
"The next himſelf. : AMilzon's Paradiſe Lol. 
The gaſping head flies off; a purple flood 
Flows from the trunk, that quelters in the blog 1, 
He ſung Darius, great and good, 
By too ſevere a tate, : 
Fallen from his high eſtate, 8 
And qwelt'rixg in his blood. Dryden Ste Corrie 
Relluna wales in blood; that mangled body, 
Detorm'd with wounds and qveltring in its hte, 
I know it well! Oh cloſe the dreadtul ſcene! 
Believe me, Phœbus, I have ſeen tego much. 
2. To roll voluntarily ; to wallow. 
If a man inglut himſelf with vanity, or ve/ter 1N 
like a ſwine, al! learning, all goodneſs, is toon forgotten» 


Weun. „% [pem, Saxon.) A ſpot; a ſear. 


1. J. [avell and fare.) Happineſs; pro- 


I will uſe her as the key of 
Shakeſpeare, 
term of 


Pipe, 


Miiitens 
ÞD cu. 


Murphy. 


Kithine's 
A (ihe 


ee or four sti r 
Although the wound be healed, yet the Bees _ 8 


| maineth. ; 


Wen, 


WES 


Wen. 3. J. [pen, Saxon.] A fleſhy or callous ex- 
creſcence or protuberance, 
Warts are ſaid to be deſtroyed by the rubbing them with a green 
elder ſtick, and then burying the Rick to rot in muck. It would 
be tried with corns and wen, and ſuch other excreſcences, 


Bacm's Natural Hiſtory, 
Mountains ſeem but ſo many went and unnatural protuberances 
upon the face of the earth. 


ore. 


The poet rejects all incidents which are foreign to his poem : 
they are 4vens and other excreſcences, which belong not to the 


1 | Dryden's a 

ie A promontory ven, with grieſly grace, ue Py 

Stood high upon the handle of his face. Dryden, 

WENCH. . / [pencle, Saxon.] 5 
1. A young woman. * N 

What do J, filly wench, know what love hath prepared for me ? 


Now—how doſt thou look now? Oh ill-Rarr'd 5 = ug 
Pale as thy ſmock | when we ſhall meet at compt, 
This look of thine will hurl my ſoul from heav'n, 
And fiends will ſnatch at it, Cold, cold, my girl, 
_ | Ev'n like thy chaſtity, Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
Thou wouldſt perſuade her to a worſe offence 
Than that whereof thou didſt accuſe her wwenth, 


1 Donne. 
2. A young woman in contempt; a ſtrumpet. 


But the rude zvench her anſwer d nought at all. Spenſer. 

Do not * in <vench-like words with that | 
Which is ſo ſerious. * ,,* Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, 

Men have theſe ambitious fancies, N 
And wanton wenches read romances, Prior. | 
A ſtrumpet. 

It is not a digreſſion to talk of bawds in a diſcourſe upon 
tuen bes. Spectator. 


To WENCH. v. u. from abench.] To frequent looſe 
They aſked the knight, whether he was not aſhamed to go a 
qevenching at his years? Addiſon. 
WI NCUER. 2. / [from wench.] A fornicator. 
He muſt be no great eater, drinker, or ſleeper; no gameſter, 

ent her, or fop. | 
% WenD. v. u. [pendan, Saxon. 


1. To go; to paſs to or from. Tis word is now ob- 
ſolete, but its preterite went is ſtill in uſe, 
Back to Athens ſhall the lovers «vend 
With league whoſe date till death ſhall never end. Shakeſp. 

They went on, and inferred that, if the world were a living 
creature, it had a ſoul, Bacon: Natural Hiſtory. 
| When Rome ſhall evend to Benevento, 

Great feats ſhall he achieve ! 
2. To turn round. It ſeems to be an old ſea term. 

A ſhip of 600 tons will carry as good ordnance as a ſhip of 
1200 tonsz and though the greater have double the number, 
the leſſer will turn her broadſides twice, before the greater can 
evend once. Raleigh, 

We'nNnuL. #. J. [a corrupted word for weanling.] An 
animal newly taken from the dam. 
Pinch never thy ev-nne/s of water or meat, 
If ever ye hope for to have them good neat, Tufſer, 
We'nwy. adj. [from wwer.] Having the nature of a 
wen. 


Some perſons, ſo deformed with theſe, have ſuſpected them to 


be qwennys Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Wer. fret, [See Wenp and Go.] Ss 
Wer r. fret. and part. of aurep. 
She for joy tenderly 2vept, Milton, | 


Were, of the verb to be, The plural in all per- 
ſons of the indicative imperfect, and all perſons of 


the ſubjunctive imperfect except the ſecond, which | 


1s We. 


To give our ſiſter to one uncircumelſed, were a reproach unto 
us. Gen. xxxiv. 14+ 
In infuſions in things that are of too high a ſpirit, you <vere 
beiter pour off the firſt infuſion, and vie the latter. Bacon. 
Henry divided, as it avere, 
The perſon of himſelf into four parts. Daniel's Civil War. 
As though there «vere any feriation in nature, or juſtitiums ima- 
ginable in profeſſions, this ſeaſon is termed the phyſicians vacation. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
He had been well afſur'd that art | 
And conduct avere of war the better part. 
WrRrk, 1. J. A dam. See Weak, 
. Q river! let thy bed be turned from fine gravel to weeds and 
mud; let ſome unjuſt niggards make weres to ſpoil thy 3 
: Si ney» 
Wrur. The ſecond perſon ſingular of the ſubjunctive 
imperfect of To be. | 
Thou wer? heard, 
O that thou wert as my brother. Cant. viii. 1. 
All join'd, and thou of many wert but one. Dryden. 
WerTH, aveorth, wuyrth, whether initial or final, 


Ben Jonſon, 


in the names of places, ſignify a farm, court, or vil- | 


lage; from the Saxon peo dig, uſed by them in the 


ſame ſenſe. Gibjon's Camden. 
We's11, 2. . See Wrasand. | 
The zog, or windpipe, we call aſpera arteria. Bacon. 
Wes r. u. J. [pepe, Saxon; abet, Dutch. ] The re- 
gion where the ſun goes below the horizon at the 
equinoxes. 
The ww yet glimmers with ſome ſtreaks of day: 
Now fpurs the lated traveller apace, 
To gain the timely inn. 
The moon in levell'd so was ſet. 
All bright Phœbus views in early morn, 
Or when his evening beams the weſt adorn. Pope. 
Wesr. adi. Being towards, or coming from, the re- 
gion of the ſetting ſun. 
A mighty ſtrong zu wind took away the locu 
This ſhall be your wwe]? border, Numb. xxxiv. 6. 
The Phenicians had great fleetsz ſo had the Carthaginians, 
which is yet farther cg. Bacon. 


Os adv, To the welt of any place; more welt- 
ward, 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


ilton. 


Exod. X. 


mi of this foreſt, 


In goodly form comes on the enemy. Shakeſpeare. 
What earth yields in India eaſt or sog. Milton. 
Wt from Orontes to the ocean. Milton. 


We'sTy4RING, adj. Paſüng to the weſt, 
"The ſtar that rote at evening bright 
„Toward heav'n's deſcent had flop'd his eveftcring wheel. Milt. 
We"sTerLY, adj, [from au.] Tending or being 
towards the welt, 
Theſe bills give us a view of the moſt eaſterly, ſoutherly, and 
we/terly parts of England. Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 
b 3TERN. 4%. [from aweſt.] Being in the well, or 
toward the part where the ſun ſets, | 
Now fair Phœbus 'gan decline in haſte 
His weary waggon to the weſtern vale. Spenſer. 
2 he weſtern part is a continued rock. Yon. 
Wr'srward. adv, (pep vpeand, Sax.] Towards the welt. 
By water they found the fea wweftwward from Peru, which is always | 
very calm, Abbet's Deſcription of the World. | 
$ 


 Arbuthnot. 


N 


[ 


— 


Grew's Coſmology. | 


Dryden. 


2. To moiſten with d | 
Let's drink the other cup to «vet our whiſtles, and fo ſing away | 


That woa e. the elty fides Shakeſpeare, 
When rd like the ſun you took your way, 
And from benighted Britain bore the day. D 


| The ſtorm flies | 
F rom weſtward, when the ſhowery kids arlſe, 
Nor | 


At home then ſtay, 
% weſtward curious take thy way. 
Wt'sTWARDLY, 
dency to the weſt, 


If our loves faint, and weſtwardly decline 
To me thou falſely thine, v : 


And I to thee mine actions ſhall diſpuiſe. 


Wer. adj. (per, Saxon; warn, Daniſh.} 


1. * aving ſome moiſture adhering : oppoſed 
to ry. 


They are vet with the ſhowers of the mountains. Jeb, xxiv. 
The ſoles of the feet have great affinity with the head, and the 
mouth of the ſtomach z as going 4ver-ſhody to thoſe that uſe it not, 
affeQeth both, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


Fiſhermen, who lnow the place ever and dry, have given unto 
ſeven of theſe valleys peculiar names. | 


2. Rainy; watery, 
Wet weather ſeldom hurts the 


Addiſon. 


Donne, 


oft , unwi ſe, 


immoderate wet. 


Now the ſun, with more effeQtual beams, 
Had cheer'd the face of earth, and dry'd the ever 
From drooping plant. Milten's Paradiſe Regained. 


Tuberoſes will not endure the «ver z therefore ſet your pots into 
the conſerve, and keep them dry. | 


Plants appearing weathered, ſtubby, and curled, is the 
' ' Bacon. 


1. To humeQate z to moiſten; to make to have moiſt- 
ure adherent, 8755 
Better learn of him, that learned be, 
And han been water'd at the muſes well z 
The kindly dew drops from the higher tree, 
And wets the little plants that lowly dwell. 
A drop of water running ſwiftly over ſtraw, 4vetreth not. 
Wet the thirſty pry at falling ſhowers. 
ink. 


all ſad thoughts. Walton's Angler. 
ram caſtrated, 
I am a tainted wether of the flock, 


Meeteſt for death. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 


He doth not apprehend how the tail of an African tvctber out- 
weigheth the body of a good calf, that is, an hundred pound. 


Brmnon's Vulgar Erronrs, 


males than females z yet artificially, that is, by making geldings, 
oxen, and evetbers, there are ſewer, Graunt. 


When Blowzelind expir'd, the oer bers bell 


Before the drooping flock toll'd forth her knell, Gay, 


ſpecies were fairly knocked on the head, $qoift, 
moiſture ; humidity. | 
The 2vetncfs of theſe bottoms often ſpoils them for corn. 
 Miurtimer's Huſbandry, 


creaſe, 


She firſt taught men a woman to obey z 
But when her ſon to man's eſtate did wex, 
She it ſurrender'd, 


She trod a wvexing moon, that ſoon would wane, 


We"zanD. nf, [See Wea3tanD.] The windpipe. 
Air is inguſtible,, and by the rough artery, or wezand, con- 
ducted into the lungs. Brown's Valgar Errours. 
WHALE, u. /. [hpale, Saxon; balena, Latin.] The 
largeſt of fiſn; the largeſt of the animals that inha- 
bit this globe. 135 
God created the great whales. 
Barr'd up with ribs of 4vbale-bone, ſhe did leeſe 
None of the ⁊ubale's length, for it reach'd her knees. 


Geneſis . 


The greateſt whale that ſwims the ſea 
Does inſtantly my power obey, 
Wra'ty. adj. [See WEaAL. ] 
properly abe. 

A bearded goat, whoſe rugged hair, 

And qwhaly eyes, the ſign of jealouſy, 
Was like the perſon's ſel? whom he did bear. Fairy Queen, 

WHAME. 3. /. | 


Suit. 
3 


by ſtinging, but by their bombylious noiſe, or tickling them in 
ſticking their nits on the hair, Derbam. 


WHaRe. u. /. [wharf, Swediſh; worſe Dutch. ] A 
perpendicular bank or mole, raiſed for the conveni- 
ence of lading or emptying veſlels ; a quay, or key. 

Duller ſhouldſt thou be than the fat weed 
That roots itſelf in caſe on Lethe's th, . 
Would thou not ftir in this. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


There were not in London uſed ſo many 20, or keys, for 
the landing of merchants goods. Child on Trade 


WHa'RFAGE. 2. /. [from wharf.) Dues for landing 
at a wharf, | 


WHA'RFINGER, 3. / [from wwharf.] One who at- 
tends a wharf, | 


To WHURR. v. 3. To pronounce the letter r with too 
much force. Didi. 

Wu ar. pronoun. hyær, Saxon; auar, Dutch, ] 
1. That which: pronoun indefinite. 

| What you can make her do, 

I am content to look on; har to ſpeak, 

I am content to hear. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 

Let them ſay what they will, ſhe will do what the lift. 


A ſatire on one of the common ſtamp never meets with that 
approbation, as wobar is aimed at a perſon whoſe merit places him 
upon an eminence, : Addiſon, 

Mark ober it is his mind aims at in the queſtion, and not 
what words he expreſſes. 0 

If anything be ſtated in a different manner from a haf you like, 

tell me freely. a Pope ts Swift, 

Whatever commodities lie under the greateſt diſcouragements 
from England, thoſe are what they are moſt induſtrious in culd- 
vatinge : Swift. 


ryden. | 


y e 
adv, [from weſtward.) With ten- 


Brown. | 


Dryden. / 
WET. n. J. Water; humidity ; moiſture; rainy | 
weather, 


effect of | 


Ala. 


W“ TuIIA. 3. / [peben, Saxon; weder, Dutch.] AP 


Although there be naturally of horſes, bulls, or rams, more | 


It is much more difficult to find a fat ewetber, than if half — f 
Ws'TNEss. 3. % [from wet, ] The ſtate of being wet; 


To Wex. v. a. [corrupted from wwax by Spenſer, for a 
rhyme, and imitated by Dryden.) To grow; to in-| 


And wane borrow'd light, be fill'd again, Dryden. 
ounting ſev'n from noon, | 
Tis Venus hour, and in the wexing moon. Dryden. 


The vhame, or burrel-fly, is vexatious to horſes in ſummer, not | 


Draytcn. 
In theſe caſes we examine the why, the what, and the how of 
. things» x L' Eftrange. 
He's with a ſuperſtitious fear not aw'd, 
For what befals at home, or debt abroad. Dryden. 
It can be no more fin to aſk to: God grants. Kettleworth. 


2, Which part. lh ; | 4 Aae 
* kay eſtimate things, ober in them te purely owing td 
natute, and subat to labour, we ſhall find ninety-nine parts of, 8 
hundred are wholly to be put on the account of labour. Leckes 
3. Something that is in one's mind indefinitely; | 
I tell thee what, corporal, I could tear hers Shak 
4. Which of ſeveral; ee . 
Comets dre rather gazed bpon than wiſely: obſerved 5 that Is, 
tvhat kind of comet for magnitude, colour; placing in the heavens 
or laſting, produceth what kind of effect. £ Bacon. 
| She hat natures accompany what colours 4 for by that you 
ſhall indute colourd by producing thoſe natures. Bacons 
Shew what aliment is proper for that Intention, and evbar inten- 
tion is proper to be purſued in ſuch a conſtitution. | _ Arbutbnots 
5. An interjection by way of ſurpriſe or queſtion; 
What ! canſt thou not forbear me half an hour? 
Then get thee gone, and dig my grave thyſelf. ShakrſpeaPr, 
What if ; advance an Invention of my own to, ſupply the defect 
of our new writers | Wer yyden's venal, 
6. Wu ar though, What imports it though not- 
withſtanding. An elliptical mode of ſpeech. 
What though a ebild may be able to read? Thee is no doubt but 
the meaneſt among the people under the law had been as able as 
the priefts themſelves were to offer ſacrifice, did this make ſacri- 


— 


! 


ce of no elfeQ ? | 155 wo Hookers 
What though none live iny inti6cence to tell ? 
I know it; truth may own a generous pride; Ar 
| I ctear myſelf, and care for none beſide. Drydens 


7. Wu ar Time, What 
the day when, 


What day the genlal angel to our fire 
Brought her more lovely than Pandora. 


day. At the time when; on 


— 


; I 
Miltons 
af 
4 + 


7 Evelyn. | .Then-balmy ſleep had charm'd my eyes to reſt; 5 
Your maſter's riding- coat turn inſide out, to preſerve the dut- What time the morn myſterious vilions brings, | 
. fide from net, | Sat. While purer flumbers ſpread their golden wings. Pope. 
To Wer. v. a. [from the noun.] 1 9 


Muyle ſole the daughter of the deep addteſs d; 
| What time, with hunger pin'd, my abſent mates 
Roam'd the wild iſle in ſearch of rural cates, Fope. 
8. [pronoun interrogative.] Which of many ? inter- 
rogatively. 1. 


- 


What art thou, 1 
That here in deſart haſt thy habitance ? 
What is t to thee if he neglect thy urn, 
; Or without ſpices lets thy body burn * 
| Whate'er 1 begg'd, thou like a dotard on 


__ Spenſers 
Dryden, 


More than is requiſite; and tobat of this 
Why is it mention'd now ? bY i ped 
What one of an hundred of the zealous bigots, In all parties, ever 
examined the tenets he is ſo ſtiff in? Gs 
When any new thing comes in their way, children aſk the com- 
mon queſtion. of a ſtranger, what is it? Locle. 
9. To how great a degree: uſed either interrogatively 
or indefinitely, 5 8 
| Am I ſo much deform'd? . 
What partial judges are our love and hate! 
10. It is ſometimes uſed for whatever 
Whether it were the ſhortneſs of bis foreſight; the ſtrength of 
his will, or the dazzling of his ſuſpicions, or what it was, certain- 
it is that the perpetual troubles of his fortunes could not have been 
without ſome main errors in his nature. bY. Bacon, 
11. It is uſed adverbially for partly; in part. 
The enemy having his country waſted, 4vbas by himfelf and 
what by the foldiers, finderh ſuccour in no place. Spenſer. 
Thus, what with the war, wohat with the ſweat, 2obat with the 
gallows, and wvhat with poverty, I am cuſtom ſhrunk. Sbaleſf car. 
I The year before, he had ſo uſed the matter, that what by force, 
what by policy, he had taken from the Chriſtians above thirty ſmall 
caſtles, Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
When they come to caſt up the profit and Joſs, har betwixt 
' force, intereſt, or good manners, the adventurer eſcapes well it ha 
can but get off, L'Eftrange. 
What with carrying apples, grapes, and fewel, he finds himielf _. 
in a hurry. L' Eftrange. 
What with the benefit of their ſituation, the art and parſimony 
of their people, they have grown ſo conſiderable, that they have 
treated upon an equal foot with great princes. Temples 
They live a popular life, and then whar for buſineſs, pleaſures, 
company, there 's ſcarce room for a morning's reflex ion. Norris. 
If theſe halfpence ſhould gain admittance, in no long ſpace of 
time, what by the clandeſtine practices of the coiner, what by lus 


875 "Wie eits and thoſe of others, his limited quantity would be 
t eds 


Di den. 


* 


#4 * 


3 Safe, 
12. War Ho! An interjection of calling. 
bat bo! thou genius of the clime, what bo / 

Lieſt thou aſleep beneath theſe hills of ſnow ? 

Stretch out thy lazy limbs. Dryden. 

T . s ie oi hs 0 , 
1 OY pronouns. ¶ from <what and ever.] 
Ws .vior ws What/o is not now in ule. 
1. Havin 


g one nature or another; being one or an- 


other, either generically, ſpecifically, or numerically, 
To forteit all your goods, lands, tenements, 
Caſtles, and whatſoever, and to be 


Out of the king's protection. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Whatſoever is firſt in the invention, is laſt 10 the 3 


Hammond. 
If thence he ſeape into ver world. Miltan. 
In whatſoever ſhape he lurk I'll know. Miltons 


Wiſely reſtoring whatſoever grace 
It loſt by change of times, or tongues, or places Denham. 
Holy writ abounds in accounts of this nature, as much as any 
other hiſtory whatſoever. Addiſen's Freebolder. 
No contrivance, no prudence whatſoever can deviate from his 
ſcheme, without leaving us worſe than it found us. Aster bury. 
Thus whatever ſueceſſive duration ſhall be bounded at one end, 
and be all paſt and preſent, muſt come infiaitely ſhort of infinity. 
ES Bentley's Sermonts 
Whatever is read differs as much from what is repeated without 
book, as a copy does from an original, Swiſt. 
I deſire nothing, I preſs nothing upon you, but to make the 


moſt of human life, and to aſpire atter pertection in whatever 
ſtate of life you chuſe. Laws 


2. Any thing, be it what it will, | 
Whutjoever our liturgy hath more than theirs, they cut it off. 
Hos ler. 


Milian. 


Whatever thing 
The ſeythe of time mows down, devours 
3. The ſame, be it this or that. 
Be whare'er Vitruvius was before. P 
4. All that; the whole that; all particulars that. 
From hence he views with his black-lidded eye 
atſo the heaven in his wide vault contains. 
Whate'er the ocean pales, or (ky inclips, 
Is thine, Shu 
At once came forth whatever creeps ilton, 
Wurst. . 0 [ See Wan] A puſtulez a ſmall 
ſwelling filled with matter, 
The humour cannot tranſpire, whereupon it corruptt, ant raiſce 
ietle whea!s or bliſters, Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Mon Latin.] The grain of which bread is chiefly 
made. 


It hath an ap-talous flower, d (poſed into ſpikes; each of them 
confilts of many Ham. na, whith are included in a ſguaroſe Rowere 


cares 


cups having awns: the pointat cifee in the nter, watch afterwards 
: bryvmry 


— 


* neck with following it, 
3+ 


' To Wu. . . 


WH E 


becomes an oblong ſecd, convex on one ide, but furrowed on the 
other 1 it is ſatinaceous, and incloſed by a coat which before was 
| the flower-cup z theſe are produced ſingly, and collected in a cloſe 
ſpike, bang afficed to an indented axis. The ſpecies are, 1. White 
Or red dea“, without an. 2+, Red wheat, in ſome places called 
Kentiſh wheat, 3. White wheat, 4+ Read-eared bearded wheat, 
5. Cone wheat, 6, Grey wheat, and in ſome places duck-bill 


wheat and grey pollard. 7. Polonian wwheats B. Many-eared 
wheat. 9. Summer wheat, 10, Naked barley. 11. Long-grained 
wheat. 


ans. Of all theſe ſorts, cultiva this country, the cone auhc 
js chiefly preſerved, as it has a larger ear and a fuller grain than 
any others but the ſeeds of all ſhould be annually changed; for if 
they are ſown on the ſame farm, they will not ſucceed ſo well as 
when the ſeed is brought from a diſtant country. Miller. 
He mildews the white wheat, and hurts the poor creature of the 
earth, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Reuben went in the days of a0 beat - harveſt. Gen, xxx. 
Auguſt ſhall bear the form of a young man of a fierce aſpect ; 
upon his head a garland of 4wheat and rie. | Peacham, 

Next to rice is wheat z the bran of which Is highly aceſcent. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


The damſels laughing fly : the giddy clown 


Again upon a *heat-ſheaf drops adown. Gay. | 


Wus TEN. adj, [from abet] Made of wheat. 


Of 4wwheaten flour ſhalt thou make them. 


Here ſummer in her qoheaten garland crown'd, Addiſon, 
The aſſise of wwheaten bread is in London. Arbuthnet. | 
His taſk it was the wwheaten loaves to lay, | 

And from the banquet take the bowls away, Pepe. 


There is a projet on foot for tranſporting our beſt qvbeaten ftraw 
to Dunſtable, and vbliging us by law to take off yearly ſo many tun 
of the ſtraw hats, | Swift, 

Wura'rran, . J. [ocuanthe, Latin.) A ſmall bird 
voy delicate. | | 
What cook would loſe her time in picking larks, zvbeatears, and 

other ſmall birds? | Swift, 

Wuna'rrLum, . / A ſort of plum. Ainſworth. 

To Wyre pls, v. a. [Of this word I can find no ety- 
mology, though uſed by good writers. Locke ſeems 
to mention it as a cant word.] To entice by ſoft 
words ; to flatter ; to perſuade by kind words, 

His bus'neſs Was to pump and «vbeedlc, 
And men with ther own keys unriddle, 
To make them to themſelves give anſwers, 
For which they pay the necromancets. 

A fox ſtood licking of | 
to get him down, 


| - His fire 
From Mars his forge ſent to Minerva's ſchools, 
To learn the unlucky art of wwheed{ing fools, Dryden. 
He that firſt brought the word ſham, or «vheed/e, In uſe, put to- 


gether, as he thought fit, Ideas he made it ſtand for, Locke. 
A laughing, toying, «vbeedling, n ſhe, 
Jhall — him amble on a goſſip's mel 1 ü Rowe, 
The world has never been prepared for theſe trifles by prefaces, 
wheedled or troubled with excutcs, | Pope. 
ohnny wwbeedled, threaten'd, fawn'd, | | 
Till Phillis all her trinkets pawn'd. Swift. | 


Wurst. », / [hpeol, Sax, wiel, Dutch ; iel, Iſland- 
ick, | 
1. A circular body that turns round upon an axis, 
Carnality within rajfes all the combuſtions without 3 this is the 
great wheel to which the clock owes its motion. Decay of Pity. 
Where never yet did pry 
The buſy morning's curious eye; | 
The wwbeels of thy bold coach paſs quick and free, 


And all 's an open road to thue, Cooley. | 

The gaſping charioteer beneath the wheel. 

Of his own car. Dryden. 

, Fortune fits all breathleſs, and admires to feel 
A fate ſo weighty, that it (tops her 20e. Dryden. 
Some watches are made with four wheels, Locke. 


A dee plough 1s one of the eaſteſt drautzhts. Mortimer. 
2. A circular bod . 
Let go thy hold when a great «vbee/runs down a hill, leſt It break 
Y Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 
carriage that runs upon wheels, 
Through the proud ſtreet ſhe moves the publick gaze, 


"The turning wwhee/ before the palace ſtays. Pope. | 


4+ An inſtrument on which criminals are tortured. 
Let them pull all about mine ears, preſent me 
Death on the bee, or at wild horſes heels. 
Thou art a foul in blits, but 1 am bound 
Upon a whe! of fire, Shakeſprare's King Lear, 
For all the torments of her evbcol 
May you as many pleaſures ſhare, Waller, 
His examination is like that which is made by the rack and 
wheel, : Addijon, a 
5. The inſtrument of ſpinning, 
Verſe (weerens care, however rude the found; 
All at her work the village maiden ings, 
Nor, as ſhe turns the giddy wheel around, 
Revolves the fad viciilitudes of things. 
6. Rotation: revolution, 
Look not too long upon theſe turning cee of viciflitude, leſt 
we become giddy, Bacon, 
pee to the common viciſſitude and «ehee/ of things, the 
roud and the 
ength to be trampled upon themlelves, Soth. 
7. A compaſs about; a track approaching to circula- 
rity. 
Ne throws his flight in many an alry doe. 
[ from the noun, ] 
1. 'To move on wheels, 
2. To turn on an axis, 
"The moon carried about the earth always ſhews the ſame face 


Giffard, 


Milton, 


to us, not once wwhee/ing upon her own center, Rent y. 
3. To revolve ; to have a rotatory motion, 
"The eourte of juttice whert 4 about, 
And left thee but a very prey to time, Shaleſpeare, 


4. Te turn; to have vicillitudes. 


5 Jo fetch a compals, 
Spien 
Held me In chace, that | was fare d to dee“ 
Three or four miles about, Shakeſpeare's Cor iv/anus. 
You, my Myrmidons, 
Mark what 1 ſay, attend me wheie Idee!. Shadoſpeare, 
Continually wheeting abou, de kept them in fo trait, that no 


man could, without great danger, bo to water his horſe,  nodles, 
to at hand provokes 
Hs rage, and plies him with redoubled ftrokes 3 
Wheels as he N Dryden, 


Halt thete draw off, and coaft the fouth 
With Rricteft watch ; thete other wheet the north; 
Our cheult meets full weſt t as flame they part, 


Half wherting to the shield, half to the ſpear, Mito. 
Now r ficers tough alr his rapid fight, 

Then w down the ſtep of heaven he flies, 

And draws a radiant circle o'er the (Kles, Pope, 


Thunder 
Muſt e dn the earth, devouring where It rolls, Aﬀitten. 


Shakeſpeare. 


13+ Six rowed evbeat, Ks White eared wheat with long | 
n 


rotation. 


Exod. Xx IX. 


Hudilras. | 
is lips at the cock, and en hin || 
L' Eflrange. y 


infolent, after long trampling upon others, come at | 


1 


WHE 


To War. v.a To put into a rotatory motion; to 

make to whirl round, 6k | 
15 Heav'n rowl'd 

Her motions, as the great firſt Mover's hand 


*. 


Firſt wheels their courſe. Milton's I Lep. 
WuHze"LnaARROW. 1. J [wheel and barrow. ] A car- 


riage driven forward on one wheel. 
Carty bottles in a whee/barrow upon rough ground, but not fill- 
ed full, but leave fome air, | | Bacon, 
Pippins did in qheelbarrows abound, King. 
Wurz'LER. 1. J [from wheel.) A maker of wheels. 
After local names, the moſt have been derived from occupations, 
as Porter, Smith, Brafier, Wheeler, Wright. 18 amden. 
WAZ IWAICHT. 2. J. [wheel and wright.) A maker 
of wheel carriages. | 
It is a tough wood, and all heart, being good for the whee!- 
. Wrights, | a ' ortimer. 


Wu Lv. adj, [from wheel.) Circular; ſuitable to 


Hinds exerciſe the pointed ſteel 
On the hard rock, and give a wheely form 4 1:60 
| To the expected grinder, ©) P bilip:. 
To Wurz E. v. u. [hpeoyon, Saxon.] To breathe 
with noiſee. n a 
' The conſtriction of the trachea ſtreightens the paſſage of the air, 
and produces the wheezing in the aſthma. Flyer, 
It is eaſy to run into ridicule the beft deſcriptions, when once a 
man is in the humour' of laughing, till he wheezes at his own dull 
Jeſt, ; Dryden. 
The fawning dog runs mad; the evbeezing ſwine : 
With coughs is choak'd. Dryden's Virgil. 
Prepare balſamick cups, to wheezing lungs 
| Medicinal, and ſhort-breath'd. 
Wheezing aſthma loth to ſtir. 


Wut. . / [See To Werk.] 


1. An ay z a protuberance; waht 
His face is all bubuckles, and vhelks, and knobs, and flames of 


— 


— 


— 


Sui / ts 


fire, Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 

2. A puſtule. [SeeWpat] | 
To WHELM. v. a. [aphilzan, Saxon evilma, Iſland- 
1. To cover with ſomething not to be thrown off; to 
bur „ N : 

F Grievous miſchiefs which a wicked fay 

Had wrought, and many whelm'd in deadly pain. 
This pink is my prize, or ocean 2vbelm them all. 


4 On thoſe curſed engines triple row 1 
They ſaw them wwbe/m'd, and all their confidence 


Deplore 


2. To throw upon ſomething ſo as to cover or bury it, 
Whelm ſome things over them, and keep them there. Mortimer. 


|WuzrLy, . / [welp, Dutch; hao/par, Iſlandick; 


hwalp, Swediſh.] _ 
1. The young of a dog; a puppy. 
They call'd us, tor our flerceneſs, Engliſh dogs; 
Now, like their evbe/ps, we crying run away, Shakeſpeare. 
' Whelps come to theit growth within three quarters of a year. 
| Bacon's Natural Hilary. 
Whelps are blind nine days, and then begin to ler, as generally 
believed; but, as we have elſewhere declared, it is rare that their 


Thoſe unlickt bear gc ber. Donne. 


3. A fon, In contempt. 
The young *vhelp of Talbot's raging brood: + ; 
| Did fe his puny Word in Frenchmen's blood. Shakeſpeare. 
4. A young man. In contempt. 
| Slave, I will ſtrike your foul out with my foot, 

Let me but find you again With ſuch a face, 

You v Ben Fonſon's Cataline. 

That awkward «vbelp, with his money bags, would have made 

his entrances Addiſon's Guardian. 


To WurLy, v. u. To bring young. Applied to 


beaſts, generally beaſts of prey. 
A lioneſs hath whelped in the ſtreets, 
And graves hgve yawn'd. Shakeſpeare's Julius Caſar, 
In their palaces, oh 
Where luxury late reign'd, ſea-monſters wwhbelp'd 
And (tabled. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, 
In a bitch ready to whelp we found four puppies, Boyle, 


Wund. adv. [whan, Gothick ; hpzenne, Sax. wwanneer, 
Dutch. ] 


1. At the time that, ; 
Divers curious men judged that one Theodoſius ſhould ſucceed, 
when indeed 'Fheodofius did. Camden. 
- One who died ſeveral ayes ago, raiſes a ſecret fondneſs and be. 
nevolence tor him in our minds, whex we read his ſtory. Addiſon. 
2. At what time? interrogatively. 
bes was it ſhe laſt walk'd ?- 
Since his majeſty went into the field. 
If there 's a pow'r above us, 
And that there is all nature cries aloud 
"Through all her works, he mult delight in virtue, 
And that which he delights in mult be happy, 
But «oben ? or where? 

3. Which time. | 
| was adopted heir by his conſent; 
Since when, his oath is broke. 

4. Aﬀter the time that, 
When 1 have once handed a report to another, how know I how 
he may improve it? Government of the Tongue, 
5. At what time. 


Addiſon, 


Shateſpeare's Herry VI. 


Kings may 


Take their advantage when and how they liſt, | Daniel, 
6. At what particular time, | 
His leed, when is not ſet, ſhall bruiſe my head, Milton. 


7, Wurd as, At the time when; what time, Ob- 
ſolete. 
This then ax Cuyon ſaw, he 'gan enquire 
What meant that preace about that lady's thrones Spenſer. 
Win as lacred light began to dawn 
In Eden on the humid flow'rs, that breath'd 
Their morning incenſe, came the human pair. Milton. 
Wunder. «dv, | formed from where, by the ſame ana- 
logy with hence from bere.] 
1. From what place ? 


Whence and what art thou, execrable ſhape ? Milton. 
2. From what perſon ? 
Whence, tecble nature! ſhall we ſummon ald, E 
If by our pity and our pride betray's ? Prior. 


Philips. ö 


Spenſer, | 
Shot 


Under the weight of mountains bury'd deep. Milton. 
$0 the ſad oftence deſerves, 
Plung'd in the deep for ever let me lie, 3 
Whelm'd under ſeas. Addiſon. | ' 


Diſcharge the load of earth that lies on you, like one of the | 
mountains under which the poets ſay the giants and men of the] 
earth ure 400 cd. 5 Pope. 


The 2belming billow and the faithleſs oar. Gay. 


eye-lids open until the twelfth day, Brown, | 
2. The young of any beaſt of prey. 
IH The lion's 4vbe/p ſhall be to himſelf unknown. Shakeſp. 


Sbabeſp. Macbeth. | 


WHE 


3. F rom what cauſe ? 


* 


Whence comes this unſought honour unto me? | 


5 


Mbence does this mighty condeſcenſion flow ? 
4. From which premiſes, .. 
Their practice was to look no farther be 


1 


Fenton, 


fore them n 
line; whence it will follow, that they can drive to no the next 
: point, 
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5. From what place or perſon : indefini Yor, 

| Grateful to — whence his _—_ 

6. For which cauſe. ; % Milton, 
Recent urine, diſtilled with a fixed alkali, js 
kaline nature; wvhence alkaline ſalts, taken n 
the power of turning its benign ſalts into fiery an 


into an al 
human 
d ech Po have 


. 4 4 b th a ; 
7. From what ſource : indefinitely, eee Aliment 
Mr, t 


48. 
8. From which cauſe, © | Locke 
Ulcers which carrode, and make the winds] and 1. 
ble, whence that ſuffering proceeds, f * * * * Fung 
ge From Wasxcs. A vitious mode of ſpeech, **"*"* 
From whence he views, with his black-lidded e ny 
Whatſo the heaven in his wide vault contains. ah 
Iso leave his wife, to leave his babes, 
His manſion, kev ; - titles, in a place whit, 4.1 
From ⁊ubence himſelf does fly, 8 
8 O how unlike the place Flow whence wes 73 . ro 
10. Of Wurwek. Another barbariſm. 
' He aſk'd his guide, = 
| What and of aubence was he who preſs'd the hero's ſide ) 
1 | Dryden's yt 
Wrencegor ver, adv. [whence and ever. 1 
| what place ſoever; from what cauſe ſoever, 
Any idea, 2vhenceſoever we have it, contains in it all the 
ties it has, P ho 


Tpenſer, 


— 


lon, 


' 


Wretched name, or arbitrary thing! 
I bence ever I thy cruel eſſence bring, 
I own thy influence, for I feel thy ſting. Prive. 


Wureng'ver, | adv. [whenand ever, or /eever 
'WHENSOE'VER. whatſoever time, e 
| M hour * Why delays 
ö is hand to execute Milton's Paradi 
Men grow firſt acquainted with many of theſe pr rye hn b 
upon their being propoſed z not becauſe innate, but becauſe the 
conſideration of the nature of the things, contained in thoſe e 
would not ſuffer him to think otherwiſe, how or Whenſcover he 10 
brought to reflection. : 
Our religion, whenever it is truly received into the heart 
appear in juſtice, friendſhip, and charity. ; 
WHERE, adv. [hyœn, Saxon; waer, Dutch.] 
1. At which place or places. in 
She viſited that place where firſt ſhe was ſo happy as to ſee the 
cauſe of her unhap. 5 Dol Siduey 
God doth in publick prayer reſpect the ſolemnity of nee, 
where his name ſhould be called on amongſt his people. Hake 
In every land we have a larger ſpace, N 
; Where we with green adorn our. fairy bow'rs. 
| In Lydia born, | 
Where plenteous harveſts the fat fields adorn. Dryden, 
The ſolid parts, 4vbere the fibres are more cloſe and compacted, 


| | Blackmore, 
2, At what place ? / 
I Where were be nymphs, when the remorſeleſs decy 


00s 
will 


Rogers, 


D ryden, 


| Clos'd o'er the head of your lov'd Lycidas ? | 
EY Ah! where was Elotfe Þ 8 : 2 
3. At the place in which. 
bere I thought the remnant of mine a 
Should have been cheriſh'd by her child:like duty, | 
I now am full reſoly'd to take a wife.  Shakeſpear, 


4. Any Wa RRE. At any place, 


- Thoſe ſubterraneous waters were univerſal, as a diſſolution of the 


| exterior earth could not be made any where but it would fall into 


Waters. ; Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 
5. Wu ERE, like here and there, has in compoſition a 
kind of pronominal ſignification ; as, whereof, of 
which, | 
6. It has the nature of a noun, Not now in uſe. 
He ſhall find no wwhere ſafe to hide himſelf, Spenſer, 
Bid them farewell, Cordelia, though unKind 
Thou loſeſt here, a better avbere to find. Sale. King Lear. 


WHEREABOU'T, adv, [where and about. ] 
1. Near what place? | 1 
2. Near which place. 
; 'Thou firm-ſet earth, 
Hear not my ſteps, which way they walk, for fear 
Thy very ſtones prate of my wvhcreabouts Shakeſp, Macberb. 
3. Concerning which, 

The greatneſs of all actions is meaſured by the worthineſs of the 
ſubject from which they proceed, and the object qvbercabout they 
are converſant : we muſt of neceſſity, in both reſpects, acknow- 
ledge that this preſent world affordeth not any thing comparable un- 
to the duties of religion. Hooker, 


+ 


4. Near what place? as, wvhereabout did you loſe what 
you are ſeeking ? 
WHEREA's. adv, [where and 43.] 
1. When on the contrary. ; 
Are not thoſe found to be the greateſt zealots who are moſt noto- 
 rioully ignorant? qubereas true zeal ſhould always begin with true 
es ag | Sprait's Sermonte 
The aliment of plants is nearly one uniform juice; 4bereas uni- 


mals live upon very different ſorts of ſubſtances. Arbutbnit, 
2. At which place. Obſolete. | 
They came to fiery flood of Phlegeton, | 
Whereas the damned ghoſts in torments fry, = Fairy Queen 


Prepare to ride unto St. Albans, 
Whereas the king and queen do mean to hawk. Shak, H. VI. 


3. The thing being ſo that. Always referred to ſome- 


thing different, 

Whereas we read ſo many of them ſo much commended, ſome 
for their mild and merciful diſpoſition, ſome for their virtuous ſe- 
verity, ſome for integrity of life z all theſe were the fruits of true 
and intallible principles delivered unto us in the word of _ 
| Whereas all bodies ſeem to work by the communtcation of their 

natures, and Impreſſions of their motions z the diffuſion of (pecies 
viſible ſeemeth to participate more of the former, and the ſpecies 
audible of the latter, ; Bocas. 

Whereas wars are generally cauſes of poverty, the ſpecial nature 
of this war with Spain, if made by ſea, is like to be wee ae 

Whereas ſeeing requires light, a free medium, and a right line do 
the objects, we can hear in the dark, immured, and by curve lines 

| Holder: Elements of $ 

Whereas at firſt we had only three of thele principles, their moſh: 

ber is already ſwoln to five, Baker en Lauma. 


But on the contrary. 

4 One imagines that the terreſtrial matter, which is ſhowered 
down with rain, enlarges the bulk of the earth : another fancies 
that the earth will ere long all be waſhed away by rains, and the wa» 
ters of the ocean turned forth to overwhelm the dry land : rye 

by this diſtribution of matter, continual proviſion is every 1 

made tor the ſupply of bodies. Wordeotrde 
| WuskkfA Te 


Wansnsa'r, av, [where and at.] 15 1 


'WHE 


f 5 8 \'He oft « K - « b 6 4 
1. At which. | Frequented their aſſemblies, whereſo met. Milton's Par, 100. 
This he thought would be the fitteſt reſting place, till we might] 2+ To what place ſoever. Not : | | 


further from his mother's fury z whereat he was no leſt 
Dae than dvitous to obey Zeldn „ 


race | ven 71 waldl. 44 found . Wu ER BUNTO", } ace. [where and to, Or wnto.] 
Before mine eyes all real, as the dream I. To which. 5 
Had lively ſhadow d. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 


When we have done any thing «vbereat they are diſpleaſed, If 
they have no reaſon for it, we ſhould ſeek to reQify their miſtakes 
about it, and inform them better. © Kettlewell, 

2. At what? as, 4whereat are you offended ? | 
WHEREBY', adv. [where and by,] 44 
1. By which. 4 

But even that, you muſt confeſs, you have received of her, a 
ſo are rather. gratefully to thank her, than to preſs any further, till 
you bring ſorhething of your own, whiveby to claim it. Sidney. 

Prevent thoſe evils wv the hearts of men are loſt, Hooket, 

3 You take my life, | 
When you do take the means whereby I live. Shakeſpeare, 

If an enemy hath taken'all that from a prince «obereby he was a 
king, he may refreſh himſelf by confidering all that is left him, 
whereby he is a man. | ' Taylor. 

This is the moſt rational and moſt profitable way of learnin 
languages, and whereby we may beſt hope to give account to G 
of our youth ſpent herein, Milton. 

This delight they take in doing of miſchief, qvbereby I mean the 

ure they take to put any thing in pain that is capable of it, is 

no other than a foreign and introduced diſpoſition, Locke. 

3. By what? as, uvhereby wilt thou accompliſh thy de- 
ſign? 5 | 

WrerE VER. adv. [where and ever.] At whatſoever 

lace. ; : iD , : U 0 ö 5 | ö 

P Which to avenge on him they dearly vow'd, 

Wherever that on ground they mought him find, ' Spenſer, 
Him ſerve, and fear | ; | 

Of other creatures, as him pleaſes beſt, ; 

Wherever plac'd, let him diſpoſe... ' Milton's Paradiſe L. 
Not only to the ſons of Abrabam's loins 9-1-4 
Salvation ſhall be preach'd ; but to the ſons 1 

Of Abraham's faith, wherever through the world. Milton. 

I bere- e er thy navy ſpreads her canvas wings, | 

Homage to thee, and peace to all, ſhe brings. Waller, 

The climate, about thirty degrees, may paſs for the Heſperides of 
our age, whatever or tobere- ever the other was, Temple, 

He cannot but love virtue, wpherever it Is, F. Atterbury, 

Wherever he hath receded from the Moſaick account of the a. 
he hath receded from nature and matter of fact. Waodward, 

' Wherever Shakeſpeare has invented, he is greatly below the no- 
veliſt ; ſince the incidents he has added are neither neceſſary nor 
robable. Shakeſpeare Illuſtrated, 
HE"RBPORE. adv, [where and for.] „ 
1. For which reaſon. : Va 

The ox and the aſs deſire their food, neither purpoſe they unto 
themſelves any end wherefore. 0 Hookers 

There is no cauſe wherefore we ſhould think God more deſirous 
to manifeſt his favour by temporal bleſſings towards them than to- 


$ us. Hookers 
Shall 1 tell you why | 
Ay, Sir, and wherefore z for, they ſay, every why hath a 


: * 


> 


wherefore. | Shakeſpeare's Comedy of Errours. 
3. For what reaſon? n - 
. Wherefore gaze this goodly company, 


As if they ſaw ſome wond'rous monument? Shakeſpeare. 
O «oberefore was my birth from heav'n foretold 
Twice by an angel ? Milton's Agoniſtes. 
Wurns1'N. adv. [where and in.! 
1. In which. A 
When ever yet was your appeal denied ? 
Wherein have you been galled by the king? Shak. Henry VI. 
Try waters by weight, wherein you may find ſome difference, and 
the lighter account the better. h Bacon, 
Heav'n , 
Is as the book of God before thee ſet, 


1 
Wherein to read his wond'rous works. Milton. | 


'Too ſoon for us the circling hours 
This dreaded time have compaſt, wherein we | 
Mult bide the ſtroke of that long threaten'd wound. Dilton, 
This the happy morn 

Wherein the ſon of heav'n's eternal King | 

Our great redemption from above did bring! Milton, 
Had they been treated with more kindneſs, and their queſtions 
anſwered, they would have taken more pleaſure in improving their 
knowledge, ewberein there would be ill newneſs. Locle. 
Their N was finiſhed, wherein I did them ſeveral good offices 
by the credit I now had at court, and they made me a viſit, Szwiff, 
There are times wherein a man ought to be cautious as well as 


2, In what ? 


Wurretr'nTo. adv. [where and into.) Into which. 
Where 's the palace zobereinto foul things 
Sometimes intrude not ? Shakeſpeare's Othelh, 
Another diſeaſe is the putting forth of wild oats, wwbercinto corn 
oftentimes degenerates. | | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
My ſubje& does not oblige me to point forth the place whereinto 
this water is now retreated. Weodward. 
HERENESS, #. / [from where.] Ubiety; imper- 
feQ locality. | 
A point hath no dimenſions, but only a whereneſs, and is next to 
nothing. Grew's Coſmology. 
Wurnzo'e, adv. [where and of. ] 
1. Of which. | | 
A thing wvbereef the church hath, ever fithence the firſt begin- 
Ping, reaped fingular commodity, Hooker, 
I do not find the certain numbers whereof their armies did con- 
. | Davies on Ireland, 
"Tis not very probable that I ſhould ſucceed in ſuch a project, 
whereof I have not had the leaſt hint from any of my 3 


the poets, ryden. 
2. Of what : indefinitely. | 
How this world, when and whereof created, Milton, 
3. Ry I interrogatively: as, whereof was the houſe 
- built 
Wurzen. adv. [where and en.] Ke nil 
1. On which. 
As for thoſe things <vbercon, or elſe wherewith, ſuperſtition 
worketh, polluted they are by ſuch abuſe. Heoker, 


Infected be the air whercon they ride. Shakeſp, Macbeth. 
So looks the ſtrand, wwhereon th imperious fl 


Hath left a witneſs'd uſurpation. Sbaleſp· Henry TV, 
He lik'd the ground whereon the trod. Miton, 
2. On what? as, wwhereon did he ſit ? 
Wurs'reso, 


HeRESOR'VER, ( v. (Where and hover. ] 


1. In what place ſoever. Whereſo is obſolete, 
That ſhort revenge the man may overtake, 
Whereſo he be, and toon upon him light. Spenſer, 
Poor naked wretches, whereſoe'er you ate, 
That bide the pelting of this pitileſs ſtorm, 
How ſhall your houſeleſs Neal. defend you 


innocent. Swift. | 


They ſay, wherein have we wearied him? Malachi, | 


Can miſery no place of f ow ? 
noiſe purſ F — 


o *4 


ane. Pe | 21 
mal, enen converſion unto God, the firſt ſtage qhereat his Win ues me whereſor'er I go. 


that which is needful. 


voice of the church ſucceedeth. 
| I hold an old accuſtom'd feaſt, - 


Whereto th' Almighty anſwer d, not diſpleas' d. 


thither, 


b Deſmond ad not been ſent into England. 
WasREWI THe, 


1, With which. 


Her bliſs is all In pledfure and delight, 
with ſhe makes her lovers drunken. 
Northumberland, thou ladder wherewithal - 


The mounting Bolingbroke aſcends my throne. Shakeſpeare, 
In regard of the troubles wvberewith this king was diſtreſſed in 
England, this _ was not bf ſufficient ſtrength to make an entire 
. Davies on Ireland. 


conqueſt of Irelan = 
The builders of Babel fill, with vain deſign, 
New Babels, had they wobertwithal, would build. 


The prince could ſave from ſuch a number of ſpoil 
witba / to carry on his wars abroad. : 


J Davena 
am frequency, warmth, and affection, wherewith they are p 


She bringeth forth no kind of creiture whereto the li wanting bn 


"os coker. | 

What ſcripture doth plalnly deliver, to that the firſt place doch 
of credit arid obedience is due z the next whoreunto is, whatſoever any 
man can neceſſurlly conclude by force of reaſon ; after theſe, the 


Dryden. 


: 
x 


Hooker. 


5 eto I have invited many a gueſt. Shah, Romeo and ul. 


. ten. 


2. To what ? to what end? as, whereto 18 this expence\? 
Wurxtzuro'x. ady, [where and ben.] Upon which. 
The townſmen mu and ſent to Eiſex ; whereupon he came 
No Sl | Clarendon. 

there Had riſen a war betwixt them, if che 


Davies . 


WaHBREWITHA'L, ado. [wherrand with, or withal,]: 


+ 


earl of 


4 


As fot thoſe things whererojeh ſuperſtition worketh, polluted they | 


Hooker, 
Spenſer. 


Milton, 
You will have patience with a debtor, who has an inclination to 


pay you his'obligations, if he had wherewithal ready about him. 


Myeberiq. 
ers obere 


ut 


ro- 
Rogers's Sermons. 


But it is impoſſible for a man, who openly declarcs againſt reli- 
gion, to give any reaſonable ſecurity that he will not be falſe and 


does the power woberewith he was truſted, 
2. With what? interrogatively. 


. I know not that ewherexithal is ever uſed in 
o WHE'RRET. v. a. [corrupted, I ſup 
o | 


word, 


cruel, whenever a temptation offers which he values more than he 


Swift, 


If the lait hath Joſt irs ſavour, ziberewltb ſhall it be ſalted } 


Matthew. 
ueſtion. 


+. from 
1. To hurry ; to trouble; to teaze. A low colloquial 


2. To give a box on the ear, Ainſworth. 
Wur'rxy, 3. / [of uncertain derivation.] A light 


boat uſed on rivers. 
And falling down into a lake, 
Which him up to the neck doth take, 
His fury ſomewhar it doth lake, - 
He calleth for a ferry 
What was his club he made his boat, 
And in his oaken cup doth float 


a” 


As ſafe as in a wvberry, Drayton's Nympbid. 


Let the veſſel ſplit on ſhelves, 
With the freight enrich themſelves 2 
Safe within my little «berry, 

All their madneſs makes me merry, 


1. To ſharpen by attrition, 


Which thou haſt wberred on thy ſtony heart, 
This viſitation 


Swift. 
To WHET, v. a. [hperran, Saxon; werten, Dutch. ] 


Fool, thou whet'ft a knife to kill thyſelf, Shak, Rich, III. 
Thou hid' a thouſand daggers in thy thoughts, 


To tab at half an hour of my frail life, Sha. Henry Iv. 


Is but to vbet thy almoſt blunted purpoſe. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
Unſophiſticated vitriol, rubbed on the 4wbetted blade of a knife, 


will not impart its colour, | Boyle. 
There is the Roman ſlave whetting his knife, and liſtening, 
| | | Addiſon on Italy. 


Floquence, ſmooth and cutting, is like a razor ce with oil 


$qwift 


2. To edge; to make angry or acrimonious ; it is uſed 


with on and forward, but improperly. 
Peace, good queen! 
O wwhet not on theſe too, too furious peers z 


Since Caſſius firſt did whet me againſt Ceſar, 


I will abet on the king. Shakeſpeare's King Jobn 
He favoured the chriſtian merchants z and, the more to cohet him 
' forwards, the baſſa had cunningly inſinuated into his acquaintance 


one Mulearabe. 
Let not thy deep bitterneſs beget 
Careleſs deſpair in me; for that will whet 
My mind to ſcorn. 


by penal laws. 


reat contemporaries whe and cultivate each other, 
Himſelf invented firſt the ſhining ſhare, 
And qwberted human induſtry by care; 
Nor ſuffer'd ſloth to ruſt his acti 


Wurr. . / [from the verb.] 
1. The act of ſharpening. 
2. Any ching that makes hungry, as a dram. 


An iv'ry table js a certain tober; 
You would not think how heartily he 'I eat. 


drams, and whets. 


preſſing one part of a disjunctive queſtion in 


tion to the other : anſwered by or. 


and whether upon pardon obtained, or continuance within 
lege, they were not proceeded with. 


into aſſured danger. 
3 dad thou ow — 22 whether love 
Or victory thy royal thoughts did move, : 
Each was a noble cauſe. 


From ſeaſuns ſuch as cheſe ? Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


As they, ſo we have likewiſe a publick form, how to ſerve God 
both — and evening, whether ſermons may be had or no. 


If we adjoin to the lords, wherber they prevail or not, ; engulph 


Knolles 


For bleſſed are the 133 | Shakeſpeare. 
I have not ſlept, | Shakeſpeare's Folia: Ceſar. 


Donne. 


The cauſe why onions, ſalt, and pepper, in baked meats, move 
appetite, is by vellication of thoſe nerves z for motion whetteth, 

| Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

A diſpoſition in the king began to be diſcovered, which, nou- 

riſhed and wpbetted on by bad counſellors, proved the blot of his 

times; which was the cruſhing treaſure out of his ſubjeQts purſes 

' Bacon's Henry 

"Tis ſad that we ſhould ſacrifice the church's peace to the abet. 

ae. Fre inflaming of a little vain curioſity. Decay of Piety. 


VII. 


ryden. 


D ryden. 


He aſſiſted at four hundred bowls of punch, not to mention fips, 


Spectator. 


Wu“ rnIR. adv. [hyœden, Saxon.] A particle ex- 


oppoſi · 


Hooker, 


Reſolve whether you will or no. Shakeſp. Richard Ill. 
Perkin's three counſellors regiſtered themſelves ſanAuary-men | 


the privi- 


Bacon. 


. 


9 | 


ve reign. Dryd. Geergichs, | 


| WHICH, pron. [hpile, Saxon ; wel, Dutch.) 


— — 


wat 


Tt has been the queſilon'of ſome curious with bebe, inthe 
world there are more heads or feet? 6 


Eplctetus forbids a man, on ſuch an occaſion, to conſult with 
the oracle evhetber he ſhould do it or no, it dug to be 
| 0 
il 


d 72 9 Decay 
"Whether by health or ſickneſs, life or death, mercy is 
triving and carrying on the ſpiritual good of all mom God. 
a % Syrments 
This affiſtance is only offered to men, and not forced "pay hens 
wwhcther they will or no, | 22 ton « 
When our foreign trade exceeds our exportation of commodities, 
our money muſt go to pay our debts, wherber melted or not, 'Lockes 
Whether it be that the aicheſt of theſe diſcoveries fall not into the 
's hands, or for ſome other reaſon, the prince of Farneſe will 
— this ſeat from being turned vp, till one of his own family is 
in the chair,” ' Aaſſen on aye 
Wasz'THuR, pronoun, Which of two. e {on 
Whither when they came, they fell at words | 
Whether of them ſhould be the lord of lords. Spenſer» 
. Whether of them twain did the will of his father? Mat. xxl. 
Whether is more beneficial, that we ſhould have the ſame yearly 
quantity of heat diſtributed equally, or a greater ſhare in ſummer, 
and in winter a leſs ? | | det. 
Let them take whether they will i if they deduce all animals from 
| fingle pairs, even to make the ſecond of a pair, iv to write after a 
copy. t Bentley. 


Wt TsTONnR.' . J [whet and fone.) Stone on Which 


any thing is whetted, or rubbed to make it ſharp. 
The minds of the affliQed do never, think they have fully con- 
ceived the weight or meaſure of their own woe 3 they uſe their af - 
fection as ee both to wit and memory. Hookers 
What avail'd her reſolution chaſte, TE { 
Whoſe ſobereſt looks were wherffones to defire ? Fair fat. 
II Theſe the quberfone ſharps to eat, IT 
1 And cry, millſtones are good meat. Ben Fonſon. 
Diligence is to the underſtanding as the wherfone.to the razor z 
but the will is the hand that muſt apply the one to the other, Sen tb. 
A wb is not an Inſtrument to carve with, but it ſharpens 
thoſe that do, Shakeſpeare Iiluftrated. 
Warr'TTER, . / [from whet.] One that whets or 
ſharpens, fin | 
rol. aye enmity are notable whetters and quickeners of the ſpl- 
rit of life in F animals, Mare. 
WHEY. . / C hyœg, Saxon; wey, Dutch. ] 
t. The thin or ſerous part of milk, from which the oleoſe 
or grumous part is ſeparated. | 
I'll make you feed on curds and whey, Shakeſpeare. 
Milk is nothing but blood turned white, by being diluted with a 
greater quantity of ſerum or whey in the glandules of the breaſt. 
5 | Harvey on Conſumptions. 
2. It is uſed of ay thing white and thin. 
Thoſe linen cheeks of thine : | 
Are counſellors to fear, What, ſoldiers whey face! Shakeſp 


Warx'y1isn, J reſembling whey, . 
Thoſe medicines, being opening and piercing, fortify the opera- 
tion of the liver, in ſanding downithe wheyey part 1 blood to 
the reins. « | Baton's Natural Hiſtory, 
He that quaffs ' * n 
Such wheyiſþ liquors, oft with cholick pange 
He'll roar - k | ; 


1, The pronoun relative, relating to things. | 
The apoſtles term it the pledge of our heavenly inheritance, 


are ignorant, Bacon. 
To which their want of judging abilities, add alſo their want of 
opportunity to apply to ſuch conſideration as may let them into the 


diſplay themſelves to the firſt view. _ © South's Sermonts 
The queen of furies by their ſide is ſet, ; 
And ſnatches from their mouths th' untaſted meat, 
Which if they touch, her hifling ſnakes ſhe-rears, Dryden. 
After the ſeveral earths, conſider the parts of the farface'of this 
globe «vbich are barren, as ſand and rocks, Lockes 
2. It had formerly ſometimes the before it. ö 
Do they not blaſpheme that worthy name by the $pþich ye are 
called ? 1 lis 7. 
3. It formerly was uſed for «vho, and related likewiſe to 
perſons : as in the firſt words of the Lord's Prayer. 
The Almighty, «vbich giveth wiſdom to whomſoever it pleaſeth 
him, did, for the good of his church, tay thoſe eager affetions. 
ookers 
Do you hear, Sir, of a battle? 
——E very one hears that, | - By * 
Which can diſtinguiſh ſound. Sbaleſp. Ning Lear. 
Had I been there, which am a filly woman, 
The ſoldiers ſhould have toſt'd me on their pikes 
Before I would have granted to that act. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
4. The genitive of avhich, as well as of avho, is ab 
but aue, as derived from which, is ſcarcely uſed but 
in Pony 
Of man's firſt diſobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whoſe mortal taſte, Milton, 
5. It » ſometimes a demonſtrative: as, take which you 
Will, : 
= What is the night | 
_ ——= Almoſt at odds with morning, which is which, Shaleſp. 
6. It 5 ſometimes an interrogative: as, which is 
man 
Which of you convinceth me of fin ? . 
For which of theſe works do ye ſtone me? Low 
Two fair twins, 
The puzzled ſtrangers which is which enquire,  Tickels 


Wutcnsok'vzR. pron, [which and foever.] Whether 


one or the other, 


Whichſoever of theſe he takes, and how often ſoever he doubles 


it, he finds that he is not one jot nearer the end of ſuch addition 
than at firſt ſetting out. Locke. 


WHIPP. =./ [chwwyth,/ Welſh.) A blaſt; a puff of 
win | 3 
| Pyrrhus at Priam drives, | | 
Baton e ee 


Th' unnerved father falls, Shakeſpeare's Hamlet 
If ſome unſav'ry whiff betray the crime, Y 
Invent a quarrel ſtraight, - Dryden. 


Three pipes after dinner he conſtantly ſmokes, 
And ſeaſons his eobifft with impertinent jokes, Prior. 
Nick pulled out a boatiwain's whiſtle : upon the firſt whiff the 
tradeſmen came jumping in. | \ Arbutbnot, 


7. Wul'FFLE. v. u. Loon whiff.) To move incon- 
* 


ſtantly, as if driven by a puff of wind, 


one grain of the ſenſe of a man of honour, to play the hero, 


L Eftran 
Ws our reaſon given to be thus puff d about, * 
Like a dry leaf, an idle ſtraw, a ſeatherr, 

The ſport of ev'ry wvhifling blaſt that blows ? , Rowe, 

A perſon of a 40 ing and unſteady turn of mind cannot keep 
cloſe to a point of cer, but wanders from It perpetually. 

«ltr, 

3T * MWur'rrtn, 


* 
4 e 
] = 8 
) % 
7 
* 


Wur'yey. Log; (from awhey,] Partaking of whey ; 


ſometimes the handſel or earneſt of that which is to come. Hooker. 
In deſtructions by deluge, the remnant which hap to be reſerved _ 


true goodneſs and evil of things, «vbich are qualities which ſeldom 


Nothing is more familiar, than for a whiffling fop, that has not 


Pietys 


con- 


„* 


W H'1 W W H 1 


— 
Wurz. 6. 5 [from .] 7. Warn. vr. [winmeren, German.) To cry e ſee ſome raw pin-feather'd thing 
1. An ancient officer of ſtate. without any loud noife, | Wh er Fat at and Rights and Heroes ling, 
The beach The father by his authority ſhould always ſtop this ſort of cry- - But t Scher def, m PRE Rt bogey” 
Pales in the flood with men, with wives and boyt, | Ing, and filence their zobimperings Locke. How did 8 des ey » grammar-rule, 
Whoſe ſhout. and claps outvoice the deep-mouth'd ſay A laughing, toying, 3 9 ſhe Who whipt the winds, 3 * aughty braye, 9 
Which, like a mighty whiffer ſore the king Shall make him amble on a goſhp's meflage: Rowe. This requires more than ſetti made the ſea his flaye } Dryden 
 , Seems to prepare his way. Shakeſpeare's H h v. In peals of thunder now ſhe roars, and no- N22 ah x rt, 1 1 * u taſk, and 4h; 
2. One of no conſequence ; one moved with a whiff or she gently <vbimpers like a lowing cow. Swift, oh chain md? did ine! — done to our fancy, is 
. | WurmrLev. 44j, [I ſuppoſe from aubimper.] This Of ſordid rabbles and infulting ot me be the ſcory x 
Our fine young ladies retain In thelr ſervice a great number of word ſeems to mean di rted with crying, = Give me but life. Smith": Phedra and 
ſupernumerary and inſignificant fellows, which they uſe like This *vbimpled, whining, purblind, wayward boy, | Heirs to titles and large eſtates have 8 weakneſs j Hippultur, 
w ern and commonly call ſhoeing-horns. SpeAator, This ſignior Junio's giant dwarf, Dan Cupid, | and are not able to bear the pain and indignity of cob a their te, 
very wwhiffley in a laced coat, who frequents the chocolate- Regent of love-rhimes, lord of folded arms, Fs To laſh with ſarcaſm. ipping, Froife, 
houſe, ſhall talk of the conſtitution. Swift, Th anointed ſovereign of ſighs and groans. Shakeſpeare, They would «bl von | ' 
| : y whip me with their fine wits, dll ! | 
| WHIG, . / hy, Saxon. ] Wu rusE v. v. / [only another form of the word | fallen as a dried pear. Shakeſpeare's Merry Woe nn creſt. 
1. Whey. | | awhim.) A freak; a caprice; an odd fancy; 4 6. To inwrap. wet of Windfr, 
2. The name of a faQion, | t whim. ] B Its ftring is fermly nobipt about with ſmall git, that it m 
The ſouth-weſt counties of Scotland have ſeldom corn enough At this rate a pretended freak or wbimſey may be palllated. eaſier move in the edge of the rowler. Moxon's. Mech, 
to ſerve them round the year: and the northern parts producing | | e .  L' Efirange. To Whip, v. a. To take any thing nimbly 
more than they need, thoſe in the weſt come In the ſummer to buy All the ridiculous and extravagant ſhapes that can be imagined, | with a particle aſcertaining the ſenſe | 
at Leith the that come ſrom the north; and from a word, | all the fancies and whbimfics of poets and painters, and Egyptian up, away, A ludicfous uſe As 
whiggam, uſed in driving thelr horſes, all that drove were called | idolaters, if ſo be they are conſiſtent with life and propagation, f ; In his lawleſs fi i 
the whiggamors, and ſhorter the «bbigi, Now in that year, before | would be now actually in being if our atheiſts notion were true. Lie os ns er 0 t hi 
the news came down of duke Hamilton's defeat, the miniſters Ray on the Creation. * eg. 4 KA ing firs 
animated their le to riſe and march to Edinburgh z and' they $0 now, as health os temper change, And 15 i branch . eh Ny yr a rat 
came. up marching at the head of their pariſhas with an unheard- In larger compaſs Alma ranges z N Te renenlion kills | 
of fury, praying and preaching all the way as they came. The This day below, the next above, I bar 7 _n 1 Shake 
marquls of Argyle and his party came and headed them, they be- As light or ſolid 4vbimfiet mw w§ͤ t. Pri. Raiſe urſelf u 40 p our - 200 er her arm, ange. 
Ing about fix thouſand, Thie was called the whiggamors Inroad; What 1 ſpeak, my fair Chloe, and what I write, ſhows I „our head: 1 can dafl Yo 1 80 legs, and then firetch our 
and, ever after that, all that oppoſed the court came in contempt to The difference there is betwixt nature and art; Y 1 y 2091p up to your horns, and ſo out of the 
2 _ ar 0. 7 from ＋ N = word was * as into | _ others in verſe, ng * Fea my z N , ; Briſk Suſan qvbips her nnen fron the rope Eftrange, 
ngland, where It is now one of our unhappy terms of diſunion, And they have my wvhimſics, but thou laſt my heart. Prior. ; irs a ay f e, , 
b | PPY . 8 J ch ih N imfic n * Whilſt the firſt drizz'ling ſnow'r is born aſſope., Swi 


ng + . . . * 4 0 
Whoever has a true value for church and ſtate, ſhould avoid the He ſpoke this with ſuch a ſedate and undiſturbed mind, that 1 Thus diſpoſed, it lies ready for you to whip it aut in a _—_ 


extremes of qwbiy for the ſake of the former, and the extremes of | could not impute it to melancholy, or a ſplenetiek abi. 3 | 3 3 
tory 6 ts de ne of this lanka: z | Swift. 2 P Ys | 1 To Wu IP, day *. To move nimbly. A lade 
'Warcgcisn, aff. [from awhig.] Relating to the whigs. Th' extravagance of poetry word. 3 ; 
| She Il prove herſelf a tory plain, * Is at a loſs for figures to expreſs Two friends travelling together, met a bear upon the way: the 


From principles the whigs maintain Men's folly, whimfirs, and inconſtancy. a Scoiſt.] one whips up a tree, and the other throws himſelf flat u 
And, pra the wie e cauſe, : War MSICAL, adj. [from ais. Freakiſh z ca- ground. a the 


| . L* ran 
. $wiſt, * : The ſimple ſquire made a ſudden fart to foll 155 
Her topicks from the tories draws 15 pricious; oddly fanciful, tice of the derem hiipaF borer ow ; but the juſ. 


Wur'aGi8M. u. /, [from whie,} The notions In another circumſtance 1 am particular, or, as my neighbours Tatler, 
whig. 7 b N g eall me, zobimfical ; a my Nr invites into It all the birds, 1 WHIP. 1. . [hpeop, Saxon. ] An inſtrument of coy. 
| could quote paſſages from fiſty pamphlets, wholly made up of [| do not luffer any one to deſtroy their neſts. i Addiſon. 7 ection toug An pliant. 
whiggiſm and atheiſm, | Swift, | Warn, x. . [chm Welſh ; geniſta ſpino/a, Latin,]| There ſat infernal Pain, | 
WH1Ls, v. / [aveil, German; hpile, Saxon.) Time;| Furze; gorle, | R i ſat 3 Strife; 
ſpace of time. | With ois or with furzes thy hovel renew. Tufſer, The e wot e odd 4 ſtraing 
If my beauty be any thing, then let it obtain this much of you, Plants that have prickles in their leaf are holly, juniper, obin- Put in ev'ry honeſt 8 N 2 Spenſer, 
that you will remain ſome qubile in this company, to eaſe your | buſh, and thiſtle, Bacon, To laſh the raſcal naked through 70 . *% 
own travel and our ſolitarlneſs. Sidney. | To WHiNB. v. u. [panian, Saxon; weenen, Dutch ; Love is merely a madneſd, and deſerves as wa pe . ee 
| 3 bee gp r 1 2 "od bed, and * 22 7 A UN cauyno, Welſh. ] 'o lament in low murmurs; to] a hip as madmen do. : * 
| "Ore lunes %%, Macde'd |» make a plaintive noiſe 3 to moan meanly and effe- | = og Od an bor hens the reare too eulfhed takes 
| And then W accus'd the conſul, Ben Fonſon's Cataline.| minately, _ 5 54 In his 6 ou havd bo holds the 557 * . nich he er 
3 CE We ſaw him feeding come, © © PR _ to . _ _—_ Sw hounds _ 5 3 e he hoes K p With which he js A 
nd on his necke a burthen lugging home, ing their coming, but with a whining accent craving liberty. er ons 
Med 1 by huge, of firs: : which the pile 1 1 OMA Siduy. WHIP and TN ERIC haſte, 
t s fire ſupplide all ſupper while, an. t his nurſe's tears | | e 
I hope all ingenuous perfunn will ieee me fairly, üer He whin'd and roar'd away your victory, | Came whip and ſpur, and daſh'd thro" thin and thick, Dore, 
| think it worth thelr «while, of what they diſlike in it. Digby. That pages bluſh'd at him, ag, rw Coriolanus. WuI PCORD, . /. [whip and cord.] Cord of which 
| | Pauſing a while, thus to herſelf the mus'd. Milton. "Twice and once the hedge-pig win d. Sbaleſp. Macbeth, laſhes are made. 5 
| | How couldſt thou look for other, but that God ſhould conderan Whip him, 1 In Raphael's firit works are many ſmall foldings, often repeated 
thee for the doing. of thoſe things for which thine own conſcience Till, like a boy, you fee him cringe his face, | which look like ſo many 4wbipcords. Dryden. 
did condemn thee all the wwhil thou waſt doing of them ? And whine aloud for mercy. Shakeſp, Antony and Cleopatra. WIT GRAFTINOG. 7. . [In gardening.] A kind of p 
| ö Tilletfon. The common people have a whining tone and accent in their raftin . 
| That which 1 have all this while been endeavouring to convince [ ſpeech, as if they did ſtill ſuffer ſome oppreſſion, Davits. w. 2 | i | 1 
| | men to, le no other but what God himſelf doth particularly te- Then If we whine, look pale, HIPHA ND, #. / | whip and band.] Advantage 
| commend. ; | Tillotſon. And tell our tale, over, ' | 
Few, without the hope of another life, would think it worth Men are in pain The archangel, when Diſcord was reſtive, and would not be 
their whi/e to live above the allurements of ſenſe, Atterbury. For us again; drawn from her beloved monaſtery with fair words, has the cob iy- 
What fate has diſpoy'd of the papers, 'tis not worth wvbile to tell, So neither ſpeaking doth become ' band of her, and drags her out with many ſtripes. Dryden, 
4 1 W * * nor why mg or Sucking. | Wr'ty Lark, 1 % The Talk of fn an end of s wo, 
Nx. 1 e made a viler noiſe than ſwine : P H . 2g 
Wilks. adu. hpile, Saxon. W hiles is now out of In windy weather, when they gobine. Hudibras. Wi aac wy 7 Thom bla? oy 1 wh ” : 
W uſe, | Some, under ſheep's cloathing, had the properties of wolves ; ich * 22 þ P\ 3 
, During 1 that is, they could whine and howl, as well as bite a devour, ce 3 1 
0 . 1 outh's Sermons, , e $ »noule an 
While: 1 was protector, 1 was not born ſo baſe to flatter crowds, a whip as madmen do; and the reaſon why they are not ſo puniſhed 
N wy all the fault that was in me. Shbakeſp. Henry VI. And move your pity by a wwbining tale. Dryden's Don Scbaſt. is, that the cob igpers are in love too. Shakeſpeare, 
hat we have, we prize not to the worth | Laughing at their whining may — be the proper method, | WH1'PPINGPOST. u. % [whip and poſt.) A pillar to 
Whiles we enjoy it y but being lackt and loſt Locke. | which criminals are bound when they are laſhed, 
Why then we rack the value. | Shakeſpeare, Life was given for noble purpoſes z and therefore it muſt not be Could not the whippingpoft prevail, 
Repeated, while the ſedentary earth | I facrificed to a quarrel, nor tobined away in love. Collier. With all its rhet'rick, nor the jail, 
Attalns her end, Milton. Upon a general mourning, mercers and woollen-drapers would | To keep from flaying ſcourge thy ſkin, 
| 2. As long as. In four-and-twenty hours raiſe their cloths and filks to above a And ancle free from iron gin? Hudibrar, 
| Uſe your memory z you will ſenſibly experience a gradual Im. | double price z and, if the mourning continued long, come whin- | Wy1"p3aw, u. /. [whip and Jaw. 
provement, while you take care not to overload Its Watts, | ing with petitions to the court, that they were ready to ſtarve. . The whipſazo "4 ed by joiners to ſaw ſuch great pieces of ut 
3. At the ſame time that. s 2 „ Swift. | that the handſaw will not eaſily reach through. axon, 
| While by the experiment of this miniſtration they glorify God, Waring. u. . [from the verb.] Plaintive noiſe ; mean] Wu ' rST ATF. n. / [On ſhiphoard.] A piece of wood 
| 2s _—_— —_— Far » Ger, ln. e complaint, '} faſtened to the helm, which the ſteerſman holds in 
an he Imagine that God ſends torth an irreſiſtible Rrength The favourable opinion of men comes oftentimes by a few de- x 


againſt ſome fins, whilf in others he permits men a power of, re-] mure looks and affected qbincs, ſet off with ſome odd devotional his hand to move the helm and turn the ſhip. Baiky. 


lling his grace ? Decay of Piety. tures and grimaces. | Sourb, | WI“ PST ER. 1. J. [from whip.) A nimble fellow. 
r All hearts Mall bend, and ev'ry voice 9 of 0 | an , Thy hateful cobine of woe I am 1 vallant — 
In loud applauding ſhouts rejoice z Breaks in upon my ſorrows, and diſtracts But wY pun yu gets my ſword. Shakeſpeart's Othellss 
While all his gracious aſpect praiſe, | My jarring ſenſes with thy beggar's cry. Rowve's J. Shore, ive that a0 . be but his errand, 85 
And crowds grow loyal as they gaze,  oddin. h Wu nN v. v. . [+innio, Latin; from the ſound.] He takes my lord chief juſtice* warrant. Pia. 
He fits attentive to his own applaufe To make a noiſe like a Nord It Water, for avhipped. 
"While wits and templars ev'ry ſentence raiſey oa . In Bridewel a number be ſtript, 


And wonder with a toolith tace of praiſe. 5 WHI'NYARD. . ＋＋ innan and ane, to gain honour, | Leſſe worthie than theefe to be tobipt. 7 
To Wutz. v. . [from the noun.) To loiter, Saxon. Skinner, 1 4 not whether this word was | To WHIRL. v. a. [hpynpan, Saxon; avirbeleu, Dut 
| Men gullty this way never have obſerved that the «vbiling time, | ever uſed ſeriouſly, and therefore perhaps it might be | To turn round rapidly. _ 

the gathering together, and walting a little betore dinner, Is the denominated in contempt from whin, a tool to cut My thoughts are * ths « activr's wheel t 


f; 


. 
0 


moſt aukwardly pailed away of any. Spettator. 3 223 - Vl. 
| Wutz. edt [while and cre, or before.) Kitt bin.] A ſword: in contempt, : TROP eng Lens nor what! Go,  Thakeh lla 
0 a | He ſnatch'd his «vbinyard up, that fled nah da de we hg eee wr. 
while ago; ere While. Not in uſe. When he a Hud. And hews though adverſe foes an ample way. Dryden, 
oy hen he was falling off his ſteed. udibras, rage 4g | 
| That curſed wight from whom | tcap'd whitere, T, WHIP h n With his full force he cbirl'd it firſt around; 
| A man of hell, that calls himſelf Deſpair, Spenſer, | * 9 P, v. 4. [hpeopan, Saxon; avippen, Dutch. ] But the loft yielding air receiv'd the wound. Daus. 
| Let us be jocund + will you troul the catch 1, To ſtrike with any t A and flexible. The Stygian flood, | 
| You taught me but while-ere f Shakeſpeare. He too Falling from on high, with bellowing ſound 
| Thoſe armies, that while-ere The harneſs'd ſteeds, that ſtill with horror ſhook, Whirl: the black waves and rattling ſtones around. Addiſn. 
Aﬀiighted all the world, by him Rruck dead with fear, And plies them wich the laſh, and chips em on Wich impetuous motion chi apace, 
ton. And, as he «obips, upbralds em with his ſon. Addiſon. This magick wheel ſtill moves, yet keeps its places Gram 
Here lies Hobbinol, our ſhepherd cube. Raleigh. | 2, To ſew li htly. | They have ever been taught by their ſenſes, that the ſun, with 
Ho who, with all heav'n's heraldry, wwhilere In half-vbipe muſlin needles vſeleſs lie. Gay. | al the planets and the fixed ſtars, are 4obirled round this little 
|  Enter'd the world, now blceds to give us eaſe, Milton, 3. To drive with laſhes. globe. Watti's Inprewemcnt of ths Ma. 
; Wi't.on, atv. [hpilom, Saxon, that is, once on @ Thi To Wuix l. v. u. 
| 5 8 $ unbeard ſaucineſs, and boyiſh troops, Kg 
time.) Formerly z once : of old. Not in uſe. The king doth ſmile at z and is well prepar'd 1. To run round rapidly. 
| | Where now the ſtudious lawyers have their bowers, To whip this dwarfiſh war, theſe pigmy arms, He, rapt with <obirling wheels, inflames the fkyen 
N There hie wont the Templar knights abide, From out the circle of his territories. Shateſp, King Jobn. Wich fire not made to burn, but fairly for to ſhiue. Kae 
Till they decayed through pride. Spenſer, Let 's whip theſe ſtragglers o'er the ſeas again : Five moons were ſeen to-night, 
*s n northern elle a val tous knight Laſh hence theſe over-weening rags of France, Four fixed, and the fifth did ahi about 
* Did tee kill his bear in fight, Theſe famiſh'd beggars. Shakeſpeare's Richard III. The other four in wond'rous motion. Sha. King Ile. 
| ö And wound a Hddler. Hudidras. Since 1 pluckt geeſe, play'd truant, and top, I knew not As young ftriplings whip the top for ſport | 
Yet art thou not inglorious In thy fate g 5 what it was to be beaten till lately, Shakeſpeare. On the ſmooth pavement of an empty court, 
For ſo Apollo, with waweeting hand, If ordered every day to whip his top fo long as to make him The wooden engine flies and wwhirls about, 
While did Nay his dearly loved mate, Milton, 1 2 wi YO wy if you promiſe it him as a re- Admir'd with clamours of the 28 route Dodo 
. word : ward of having whipe his top luſtily quite outs Leckes Wild and diftracted with their fears, 
, (HIM. 5 = 4 4 1 ee from Whipe cream 3 uafortified wit wine or ſenſe ! They juſtling plunge amidſt the ſounding deeps 3 
vey a (ning K ; freak 0 y moe Froth'd by that flattern muſe, Indifterence, Harte, The flood away the ſtruggling 2 Qoith 
2 logy more probable.] A freak z an odd ancy; & 4+ To correct with laſhes. And men, and arms, and horſes whirling beats. 
n Vapriee g an irregular motion of deſire, In leave you to the hearing of the cauſe, 2. To move haſtily. 
ke. All the gous whimy relates | Hoping you i ind good cauſe to ewhip them all. Sbabeſp. She what he ſwears regards no more 
That fill e garnoſter's pate, Swift. | Reaſon with the fellow, Than the deaf rocks when the loud billows roar 5 
He learnt hls whim and high-flown notions too, | Before you puniſh him, where he heard this, But «obir''d away to ſhun his hateful ſight, ). Bui 
| duch uu dne ＋ adopt, and Ant men ts. Hart. Leſt you (hould change w whip your informations Shalep. Ilia is the fore, DI an 
» 1 | | CD 
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* L. Ne /. from the verb. * f a 
122 lack rotation ] circular motion; rapid | 


WHT, 


[ 


circumvolution, . þ ee | 
"Twere well your judgments but in range 
But ev'n your follies and debauches 4 , | | 
With fach a *vbirl, the poets of your age 
Are tir'd, and cannot ſcore them on the ſtage. Dryden. 
Wings raiſe my feet; I'm pleas'd to mount on high, 
Trace all the mazes of the liquid ſky ; 
Their various turnings and their whirl declare, 
And live in the vaſt regions of the air. Creech's Manilins, 
Nor wvbirl of time, nor flight of years, can waſte, Creech. 
J have been watching what thoughts came up in the cob! of 
fancy that were worth coramunicating. Pope. 
How the car rattles, how its kindling wheels. \ 
Smoke in the wbirl ; the circling ſand aſcends, 
And in the noble duſt the chariot 's loſt, Smit b. 
2. Any thing moved with rapid rotation. | 
For though in dreadful tobirli we hung 
High on the broken wave, | 
I knew thou wert not flow to hear, 
a Nor impotent to ſave. 50 e Spectator. 
WH1'kLBAT. 2. / [whirl and bat.) Any thing moved 
rapidly round to give a blow, It is frequently uſed 
by the poets for the ancient ceſtus, 
At qwhirlbat he had ſlain many, and was now himſelf Qain by 


Pollux. 5 L' Eſtrange. 
The whirlbat's falling blow they nimbly ſhun, * : 

And win the race ere they begin to run. Creech's Manilius. 

The guardian angels of kingdoms he rejected, as Dares did the 

wobirlbats of Eryx, when they were thrown before him by Entellus. 


| en. 
The whirlbat and the rapid race ſhall be 

Reſerv'd for Cælar, and ordain'd by me, Dryden's Virgil. 
Wa1r'kLBONE. . J The patella ; the cap of the knee. 
| : : Ainſworth. 
Wur1r'kL1G1G. GE [whirl and gig.) A toy which chil- 

dren ſpin round, | 
He found that marbles taught him percuſſion, and whirligig 
the axis in peritrochio. Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Scriblerus. 

That ſince they gave things their beginning, 

And ſet this 4wbirligig a- ſpinning. Prior. 
War'rLeir, ] n 1 Chyynppole, Saxon.] A place 
WH1's1.yooL, J where the water moves circularly, 

and draws whatever comes within the circle towards 
its center; a vortex, a 

Poor Tom! whom the foul fiend hath led through ford and 

 ' awbir{pool, o'er bog and quagmire. Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 

In the fathomleſs profound 

Down ſunk they like a falling ſtone, 

By raging whir/pits overthrown. 

This calm of heaven, this mermaid's melody, 
Into an unſeen whirlpool draws you fait, 
And in a moment finks you. Dryden's Spaniſh Friar, 
Send forth, ye wiſe ! ſend forth your lab'ring thought z 
Let it return with empty notions fraught 
Of airy columns every moment broke, 


Sandys, 


Of circling whirlpool, and of ſpheres of ſmoke. Prior. | 


There might ariſe ſome vertiginous motions or whirlpools in the 
matter of the chaos, whereby the atoms muſt be thruſt and crowd. 
ed to the middle of thoſe whir/pools, and there conſtipate one ano- 
ther into great ſolid bodies. Bentley, 

WarkLwind. 1. / [werbelwind, German.] A ſtormy 
wind moving circularly. | 

In the very torrent and whirlwind of your paſſion, beget a tem- 
perance that may give it ſmoothneſs, Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 

With 'qwwbirlwinds from beneath ſhe toſs'd the ſhip, 

And bare expos'd the boſom of the deep. Dryden's AEneid. 
Wu. adj. A word formed in imitation of the 
ſound expreſled by it, 8 

From the brake the whirring pheaſant ſprings, 
And mounts exulting on triumphant wings. Pepe. 
WHISK. 3. / [wi/chen, to wipe, German.] 
1. A ſmall beſom, or bruſh, 

The white of an egg, though in part tranſparent, yet being long 
agitated with a wbt or ſpoon, loſes its tranſparency. Boyle. 

If you break any china with the top of the whiſk on the mamtle- 
tree, gather up the fragments. Swift, 

2. A part of a woman's dreſs. 

An eaſy means to prevent being one farthing the worſe for the 
abatement of intereſt, is wearing a lawn 20 / inſtead of a point de 
Venice. PE Child on Trade. 

To Wulsk. v. a, [wiſchen, to wipe, German.] 
1. To ſweep with a ſmall beſom. 
2. To move nimbly, as when one ſweeps, 
 Cardan heliev'd great ſtates depend 
Upon the tip o' th' bear's tail's end; 
That, as ſhe whik'd it t'wards the ſung 
„ Strow'd mighty empires up and down, 
Wrnr'sxt8. . , [from wwhiſe. 
the cheek unſhaven; the muſtachio. 
A ſacrifice to fall of ſtate, 
Whoſe thread of life the fatal ſiſters 
Did twiſt together with its whiſters, Hudibras. 
Behold four kings, in majeſty rever'd, | 
With hoary whiſkers and a forky beard. Pope. 
A painter added a pair of tobiſters to the face. Addiſon. 
To WHI'SPER. v. 1. [wiſperen, Dutch.) To ſpeak 
with a low voice, ſo as not to be heard but by the ear 
cloſe to the ſpeaker ; to ſpeak with ſuſpicion or ti- 
morous caution, 


Hudibras. 


He ſometime with fearful countenance would defire the king to | 


took to himſelf; for that all the court und city were full of «v61/- 
peringh and expectation of ſome ſudden change. Sidney. 
All that hate me <vhiſper together againſt me. Pſalm xli. ). 
In ſpeech of man, the 4vbiſpering or ſuſurrus, whether louder or 
ſofter, is an interior ſound ; but the ſpeaking out is an exterior 
ſound ʒ and therefore you can never make a tone, nor ling, in wvbi/- 
Pering, but in ſpeech you may. | Bacon. 
he king Aceſtis calls; 
Then ſoftly 4vbiſper'd in her faithful ear, 
And bade bis daughters at the rites appear. „Poe. 
It is as offenſive to {peak wit in a tool's company, as it would be 
in manners to qvhiſper in it: he is diſpleaſed at both, becauſe he is 
ignorant of what is ſaid. a Pepe. 
The hollow gu. iIp'ring breeze, the pliant rills 
Purle down amid the twiſted roots. Thomſon. 
To Wnr'sPuR, v. 4. | 
1. To addreſs in a low voice. 
When they talk of him, they ſhake their heads, 
And whiſper one another in the ear. Sbabeſp. King Jobn. 
Give ſorrow words ; the grief that does not {peak 
Whiſpers the o'erfraught heart, and bids it break. Shakeſp. 
He firit <obiſpers the man in the car, that ſuch a man ſhould 


think ſuch a card. 2 Natural Hiftery. 
The fteward dobiſpered the young Templar, that's true to my 
knowledge, : Ypere ns tk Tatler. 


2. To utter in a low voice. 
You have heard of the news abroad, I mean tht whiſpered ones; 


The hair growing on | 


They might buzz Yo” iſper it one to another | ] 
and, tacit! 
withdrawing from the apoſtles, nolſe it about the vity, | — 
3+ Id prompt * | f | 
Charles the em 
Under pretence to ſee the aber gp WIEN 
For 'twas indeed his colour, but he came 


1 To whiſper Wolſey, here makes viſitation. Sbal. Hen. VIII. 


n1'sPsR, =. /. [from the verb.] A low ſoft voice ; 
cautious and timorous | 


The extenſion is more in tones tha in ſpeech ; therefore . 
ward voice or whiſper cannot give a win, Fam 


Bacon. 
StriQtly obſerve the firſt hints and whiſpers of good and evil that 
paſs in the heart, and this will keep conſcience quick and 1 
out 
Soft whiſpers through thi aſſembly went, * Dryden. 
He uncall'd, his patron to controul, 
Divulg'd the ſecret whiſpers of his ſoul, Dryden. 


With ſuch like falſe wi j 
princes have been nad. Pers, in former reigns, the ears of 


Wur'seerER, n. / [from awhilder, 
1. One that Read ie ey | 


2. A -_ talker ; a teller of ſecrets ; a conveyer of 
inte 


igence, 
Kings truſt in eunuchs hath rather been as to ſpials and 
good wwhiſperers than good magiſtrates, X _ " 


Wu1sr, [This word is called by Skinner, who ſeldom 
errs, an interjection commanding ſilence, and ſo it is 
2 uſed; N uſes it as a verb, 

Iten as an a ve or a participle. 

1. Are ſilent, F 25 

Come unto theſe yellow ſands, 
And then take hands; 


Curt'fied when you have, and Kiſt 
The wild noms with, : : 


„ 
2. Still; ſilent; put to ſilence. 
The winds, with wonder obift, 
Smoothly the waters kiſs'd, 
_ Whiſpering new joys to the mild ocean, 
Be ſtill, | 


Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt . 


Milton, 


HIST. . . A game at cards, requiring cloſe atten- 


tion and ſilence : vulgarly pronounced hiſt. 
The clergyman uſed to play at whiff and ſwobbers. 
; Whiſt awhile 
Walks his grave round, beneath a cloud of ſmoke 
Wreath'd fragrant from the pipe, Thumſon's Autumn. 
To WHI'STLE. v. 3. [hpipelan, Saxon; Fftulo, Lat.] 


1. To form a kind of muſical ſound by an inarticulate 
modulation of the breath, | 
I've watch'd and travell'd hard: 
Some time I ſhall leep out, the reſt 1'll evhifile, Shakeſpeare, 
Let one vobiſtle at the one end of a trunk, and hold your car at 
the other, and the ſound ſhall ſtrike ſo ſharp as you can ſcarce en- 
dure it. "Jeers Natura Hiſtory. 
While the plowman near at hand 
Whiſtles o'er the furrow'd land. 
Should Bertran ſound his trumpets, 
And Torriſthond but 4whifile through his fingers, 
He draws his army oft. Dryden's Spaniſh Friar, 
He 4obif/cd as he went for want of thought, Dryden. 
The ploughman leaves the taſk of day, 
And trudging homeward «vbifiles on the way. Gay. 
2. To make a ſound with a {mall wind inſtrument, 
His big manly voice | 
Changing again toward childiſh treble pipes, 
He whiſtles in his ſound, 
Soft whiſpers run along the leafy woods, 
And mountains obe to the murm'ring floods. 
Rhætus from the hearth a burning brand 
Selecta, and whirling waves; till from his hand 
The fire took flame, then daſh'd it from the right 
On fair Charaxus' temples, near the ſight 
Then whiſtling paſt came on. 
When 8 deaths in whiſtling arrows fly, 
Wilt thou, though wounded, yet undaunted ſtay, 
Perform thy part, and ſhare the dangerous day ? Prior. 
The wild winds «vbifle, and the billows roar, 
The ſplitting raft the furious tempeſt tore. Pope 
To Wur'sTLs, v. a, To call by a whiſtle, 
Let him whifile them backwards and forwards, till he Is weary, 


South's Sermens. 


He chanced to miſe his dog: we ſtood Rill till he had «vhiftled 


up. Addiſon, 
When ſimple pride for flatt'ry makes demands, 
May dunce by dunce be wwhifled off my hands | Pope. 
War'sTLE, 3. / [hpipele, Saxon.] | 
1. Sound made by the modulation of the breath in the 
mouth, 
My fire in caves conſtrains the wind, 


Can with a breath their clam'rous rage appeaſe ; 
They fear his whiſtle, and forſake the ſeas, 


2. A ſound made by a ſmall wind inſtrument. 


3. The mouth ; the organ of whiſtling. | 
Let 's drink the other cup to wet our uli, and ſo ſing away 
all ſad thoughts. Mullen Angler, 


4. A ſmall wind inſtrument. | 
The maſters and pilots were ſo aſtoniſhed, that they knew not 
how to direct; and if they knew, they could ſcarcely, when they 


Swift. 


Milton, 


Shakeſpeare, 
Dryden. 


Dryden. 


Dryden, 


directed, hear their own wwbi/le, Sidi v. | 
Be 


hold | 
Upon the hempen tackle en gee climbing; 
Hear the ſhrill cobiſtie, which doth order give 
To ſounds confus'd. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Small «obiſtles, or ſhepherds oaten pipes, give a ſound becaule 
of their extreme flenderneſs, whereby the air is more pent than 


in a wider pipe. Bacon: Natural Hiftery, 
| Her infant grandame's cobiſtle next it grew, 
The bells ſhe gingled, and the whiſile blew. Pope. 


The noiſe of winds. ; 
ö. A call, ſuch as ſportſmen uſe to their dogs. 


Madam, here comes my lord.— | 
—1 have! been worth the 551%. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Hudibras. 


The knight, purſuing this epiſtle, 
Believ'd he *d brought her to his v,. 
War'sTLER, . , [from e.] One who whiſtles, 
The prize was a guineay to be conferred upon the ableſt cobifler, 
who could whiſtle cleareſt, and go through his tune without laugh- 
ing · Addiſon. 


Wir. n. , [pibr, a thing; apihr, any thing, .] 


A point; a jot. 
Po. love, and are no bit regarded, 
Her ſacred book with blood ywrity 
That nome could read except ſhe did him teachy 
She unto him diſcloſed every whir, 
And heavenly documents thereout did preach. 


Sidney. 


S enſcr. 


The motive cauſe of doing It is not in ourſelves, but carrieth us | 


as if the wind ſhould drive a feather in the air; we no tobit fur- 
thering that whereby we are driven. | ; Hooker. 
Although the became the king's tenant, his country was no 


. in the former barbariſm. 
whit reformed thereby but remained in u fbr nd, 


for they are yet but ear-kifling arguments. Shakejpearc. 
Nor wil Sit and eat your bread, 
or whiſper more a word z or get ye gone, 
And weepe without doors. ey; 


— full bleſſings would be well diſpens'd _ 

n unſt vous, even proportion; TY 

2 —— with her ſtore. Milton, 

It does not me & bir diſpleaſe, 20 60 5 

That the rich all honours ſei ge. Coroley. 
In atcounts of ancient times, it ought to ſatisfy any n if 

they can 3 any whit near 2 17 FL — 
It i it as to a m - 
| a bad one. ' Addiſon's Freebolders 


Tr nies” — eee 5 _ 
HITE: adj, Savon; wir, Dutch. Ni 
1. Having fuck an appearance as ariſes from the mix- 
ture of all colours, ſnowy. . og? 
When the paper was held nearer to any colour than to the reſts 
it appeared of that colour to which it approached neareſt j but when 
it was equally, or almoſt equally; diſtant from all the colours, ſo that 
it might be equally illuminated by them all, it appeared white. 
; g bton' : Optic hs. 
Why round our coaches crowd the tobite glov d beaus ? Popes 
2. Having the colour of fear; pale. 
y hands are of your colour, but I ſhame | 
To wear a heart ſo white, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
3. Having the colour appropriated 40 happineſs ind 
innocence. 28 | 
Welcome 8 faith, e hope; 
Thou hovering angel girt wit en wings, 
And thou unblemiſh'd form of chaſtity. | Milton. 
Wert thou that ſweet-ſmilint youth? 
or that crown'd matron ſage, dubite- robed Truth ? Milton, 
Let this auſpicious morning be expreſt 
With a white | 8-1 diſtinguiſh'd from the reſt, "yp 
White as thy fame, and as thy honour clear z | ' 
And let new joys attend on thy new-added year. Dryden. 
To feaſtful mirth be this white hour aflign'd, 
And ſweet diſcourſe, the banquet of the mind. Popes 
Peace o'er the world her olive wand extend, 
And white-rob'd innocence from heav'n deſcends Pepe. 


4. Grey with age. 


I call you fervile miniſters, 
That have with two pernicious daughters join'd. 
You high-engender'd battles 'gainſt a head 
So old and <vbite as this, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
So minutes, hours, and days, weeks, months, and years, 
Pait over, to the end they were created, 
Would bring *vbite hairs unto a quiet graves Shakeſpeare. 
5. Pure; unblemiſhed. 5 | X 
Unhappy Dryden! in all Charles's days, 
Roſcommon only boaſts unſpotted lays : 
And in our own, excuſe ſome courtly ſtains, i 
No whiter page than Addiſon's remains. Pepe. 
Wulrz. 2 : R binge; 
1. Whiteneſs ; any thing white; white colour. 
My Nan ſhall be the queen of all the farles, 
Finely attired in a robe of cbite. | Shakeſpeare. 
A friend coming to viſit me, I topped him at the door, and be- 
fore I told him what the colours were, or what I was doing, I aſked 
him which of the two ewbites were the beſt, and wherein they 
differed ? and after he had at that diſtance viewed them well, he 
anſwered, that they were both good <ubiter, and that he could not 
ſay which was beſt, nor wherein their colours differed, Newt, Op. 
2. The mark at which an arrow is ſhot, which uſed to 
be Janes white, . 
If a mark be ſet up for an archer at à great diſtance, let him aim 
as exactly as he can, the leaſt wind ſhall take his arrow, and divert 


it from the white. f Dryden. 
Kemove him, then, and all your plots fly ſure, 
Point blank, and level to the very white 1 
Of your deſigns, Southern, 


3- The albugineous part of eggs. 
I'll fetch ſome flax and whites of egg 
T' apply to 's bleeding face. pore: 
The ſtrongeſt repellents are the whiter of new-laid eggs beaten 
to a froth with alum. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
8 When fates 2 the ſtars do grow, 
Thou into the cloſe neſts of time doſt peepz * 
And there, with piercing eye, 

Through the firm ſhell and the thick white doſt ſpy 

Years to come a-forming lie, 
Cloſe in thelr ſacred ſecundine aſleep» Cowley, 
What principle manages the evbire and yolk of an egg into ſuch 
a variety of textures, as Is requiſite to faſhion a chick Boyle. 
The two in moſt regions repreſent the yolk and the membrane 
that lies next above it; ſo the exterior region of the earth is ag 


the ſhell of the egg, and the abyſs under it as the white that lies 
under the ſhell, : , Burner, 


4+ The white part of the eye. | . 
Our general himſelf L 

SanQifies himſelf with 's hands, 5-0 
And turns up th' vbire o th' eye to his diſcourſe, Sbaleſp. 
The horny or | per coat of the eye doth not lie in the ſame 
ſuperficies with the tobite of the eye, but riſeth up, as a hillock, 
above its convexity, | 


. Ray. 
Te Walrz. v. 4. {from the adjefiive.] To make 
white; to dealbate ; to whitewaſh. | 
His raiment became ſhining, exceeding white as ſnow; fo as no 
fuller on earth can tobite them, Mark, ix. 3. 
Like unto whited ſepulchres, which appear beautiful outward, 
but are within full of dead men's bones. Matth, xxili. 


WHITELEA'D, 2. // 

White lead is made by taking ſheet- lead, and having cut it inte 
long and narrow flips, they make it up into rolls, but fo that a 
ſmall diſtance may remain between every ſpiral revolution. 'Theſe 
rolls are put into earthen pots, ſo ordered that the lead may not 
ſink down above half way, or ſome ſmall matter more, in them 
theſe pots have each of t very ſharp vinegar in the bottom, ſo 
full as almoſt to touch the lead, When the vinegar and lead have 
both been put into the pot, It is covered up cloſe, and fo left for a 
certain time ; in which ſpace the corroſive fumes of the vinegar 
will reduce the ſurface of the lead into a mere white calx, which 
they ſeparate by knocking it with a hammer. There are two ſorty 
of this ſold at the colour ſhops; the one called ceruſe, which is the 
moſt pure part, and the other is. called white lead. Quincy, 


WHITELI'VERED. adj, [from white and /iver.) En- 


vious ; malicious ; cowardly, 
Wul'TELY. adj [from 2 Coming near to white. 
With two zich bal ul is ber br c. Shae] 
two pitc $ r face fore $ 
Quite th aye I = w_ e _—_ arr Fe 
te throu s veil of night a wbitely ſhame, 
To think I Could deſign to — thoſe 5A A 
Who were by nature ſlaves. Southern': Oroonoke, 
Wal FANKAT: 1. . [white and meat.) Food made 
or milk. 
Much faltneſs in evbitemear is ill for the tone, Tuſſer, 
The Irith banithed into che mountains, lived only upon —— 
medts. * | penſer, 
To Wa LT b * 8 a. [from white.) To make white. 
moke ulphur will not black a and l 
uſed by women to wide tiffanies, "MER : ba min 


Flax the foil and climate are proper for 40 bitenf * 
quency of brooks, and alſo of — STS 


Women of my complexion ought to be more modeſt, he, 


ünce our faces debar us from all artificial whiteningt, Guardian.” 
Striking her cliff, the orm confirms her pow'r; n 
The waves but whites her triumphant More. Prior. 
| Whether 


W H 1 
Whether the darken'd rooms to muſe Invite, 


Or whiten'd wall provoke the ſkewer to write 
In durance, exile, Bedlam, or the mint, 


| Like Lee or Budgell, 1 will rhyme and print. Pope. 
To Wurz. v. . To grow white. f 
The bark expects its freight; 
The looſen'd canvas trembles with the wind, | 
And the ſea whitens with auſpicious gales. Smith, 


Wur'rawur, nf, [from whiten.] One who makes 
any thing white, | Fl 
WHi'runiss, . / [from white, ] 
1, The ſtate of being white ; freedom from colour, 
This doth lead me to her hand, | 

Of my firſt love the fatal band, 

Where 4whiteneſs doth for ever ſit 3 

Nature herſelf enamell'd it, Sidney. 

Whiteneſt in a mean between all colours, having diſpoſed itlelf 
Indifferently to them all, ſo as with equal facility to be tinged with 
any of them. mh OY Newton's Optichs. 

2. Paleneſs, 
Thou trembleſt, and the whiteneſs of thy cheek 
Is apter than thy tongue to tell thy errand. Shakeſpeare, 
3. Parity ; cleanneſs, 

The leaſt ſpot is viſible on ermine : but to preſerve this <vbite- 
neſt In its original purity, you have, like that ermine, forſaken the 
common track of buſineſs, which is not always clean, Dryden. 

Wul'rtror. n. / A kind of food, 
Cornwall ſquab-pye, and Devon «vbirepot brings. King. 
WuiTEs. 1. % [ wor albus,) It ariſes from a laxneſs 
of the glands of the uterus, and a cold N 
| uincy. 
WyHi'reTHORN, . / [ina alba, Latin.) A ſpecies 
of thorn, 

As little as a det har and a pear-tree ſeem of kin, a cion of 
the latter will ſumetimes proſper well, being grafted upon a ſtock 
of the former. Boyle. 

WulrzwW esu. . / [white and waſh,] 
1. A waſh to make the ſkin ſeem fair. | 

The clergy, during Cromwell's uſurpation, were very much taken 
up in reforming the female world; I have heard a whole ſermon 
againſt a whitewaſh, ; Addiſon. 

2. A kind of liquid plaſter with which walls are whit- 
ened. ; 
Four rooms above, below, this manſion grac'd, 
With wvhite-waſh deckt, and river-ſand o'er-caſt, Harte. 


WH Tewinu, . / [awhite and wine.) A ſpecies of 


wine produced from the white grapes. 
The ſceds and roots are to be cut, beaten, and infuſed in evbite- 
wines Wiſeman's Surgery. 
WHi'rHER, adv, [hpyden, Saxon. ] 
1. To what place? interrogatively 
Siſter, well metz tober away ſo fuſt 
No farther than the Tower. Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
The common people ſwarm like ſummer flies 


And wwhitber fly the gnats but to the Jun ? Shakeſpeare, 
Ah! wwbitber am 1 hurried? ah ! forgive, 
Ye ſhades, and let your fiſter's lilue live, Dryden. 
2. To what place: abſolutely. | : 
1 ſtray'd 1 knew not wwhitber, Milton, 


3. To which place: relatively, 
Whither when as we, came, they fell at words, | 
Whether of them ſhould be the lord of lords. Spenſer. 
At Canterbury, whither ſome voice was run on before, the mayor 
ſelsed on them, as they were taking freſh horſes. Motten. 
That lord advanced to Wincheſter, «vbither Sir John Berkley 


brought him two reglments more of foot. Clarendon, | 


4. Lo what degree? Obſolete : perhaps never in uſe. 
Whither at length wilt thou abuſe our patience ? 
Sail hall thy fury mock us? Ben Jonſon. 
WyHirHkkgoOkVER, adv, [whither and F To 
whatſoever place. . 

For whatever end faith is deſigned, and v0 bit herſever the nature 
and intention of the grace does drive us, thither we muſt go, and 
to that end we muſt direct all our actions, T. aylor, 

Wul'riNnG, u. % [wittingh, Dutch; alburnus, Latin,) 
1. A (mall ſea-filh, | 

Some fiſh are gutted, ſplit, and kept in pickle, ay wvhiting and 
mackerel, | Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 

The muſcular fibres of fiſhes are more tender than thoſe of ter- 
Yeſtrial animals, and their whole tubſtance more watery, Some 
fiſhes, as qwhitings, can be almoſt entirely diſſolved into water, 


Arbutbnot on Aliments. 
2. [from avbite.] A oft chalk, 


That this Impregnated liquor may be improved, they pour it upon 
wwhiting, which is a white chalk or clay, finely powdered, cleanfed, 


and made up into balls. | See. 
When you clean your plate, leave the wwhiting plainly to be teen 
In all the chinks, daI. 


WHi'risn, ad}. [from awhire,} Somewhat white. 
The lame aqua-»fortis, that will quickly change the redneſs of 
red lead Into a darker colour, will, being put upon crude lead, pro- 
duce a wwhitifh ſubſtance, as with copper it did a bluiſh, Boyle, 
Wri'risnngss, . /. [from whitih.] The quality of 
being ſomewhat white, 
Take good venereal vitriol of a deep blue, and compare with 
ſome of the entire cryſtals, a reſerved, ſome of the ſubtile 
owder of the fame lalt, which will exhibit a very conſiderable 
* ot done. Boyle on Colours. 
Wul'rtkATHKR, mf [white and Heather. ] Leather 
drefled with alum, remarkable for toughneſs, 
Whole bridle and ſaddle, vwbirletber and nal, 
With collars and harneis. I Hufhandry, 
He bor'd the nerves through, from the heel to th' ankle, 
and then knit OE | 
Both to his chariot with a thong of «v/ie/ratbers  Chepman. 
Nov do 1 care much, If her pretty ſnout | 
Meet with her furrow'd chin, and both together 
Hem in her lips as dry as good «ebittrarber, Suctling, 
Wii'rLiow, „. ½ [hpit, Saxon, and %, a wolf. 
Skinner, ppi, Saxon, and de, a flame. Lye.) A 
felling between the cuticle and cutis, called the 
mild whitlow;z or between the perioſteum and the 
bone, called the malignant whitlow. | 
Paronychla Is a ſmall Welling about the nails and ends of the 
Angers, by the vulgar people generally called whifare, N enn. 
Wyt'r*oun, n. / A kind of apple. 
Wai'rsrkn, or Whiter, u. J. [trom white.] A whit- 
ener. f 
Carry it among the whitferr In Datchet Mead. Shateſpeare, 
Wubrsur. a. / A provincial word. 
Their meat Was wi“, as they call ity namely, milk, four 
milk, cheole, curds, dutter, Carew. 
Wut'reunTipe, „% rye and /axday ; becauſe the 
converts newly baptized appeared from Ealter to 


Whirſuntide in white, Skinner.) The fealt of Pen- 
tecoſt 


Strephon, with leafy twige of laurel tree, 
A garland wade on temples for to wear z 


WHITTLE. ». / [hpjzel, Saxon. ] 


wHO 


For he then choſen was the dignity  , 1 
1 hes village lord * a — 8 axe an 15 rad 
5 em n brew ng again itjontide. 
gn ion-42- | s Carew Survey * 
And let us do it with no ſhew of fear; 
Nor with no more than if we heard that England * . 
Were buſied with a V bitſon morrice dance. Shakeſpeare. 


WHi"TTENTREE, . / | ſambucus agquaticd. ſort 


of tree, Ainſworth, 


1. A white dreſs for a woman. Not in uſe. 
2. [hpyrel, Saxon.) A knife. 
There 's not a 4whitrle in th* unruly camp 
But I do prize it at my love, before n 
The reverend'ſ throat in Athens. Shakeſpeare. 
A dagger hanging at his belt he had, | 
Made of an antient ſword's well-temper'd blade; 8 
He wore a Sheffield whittle in his hoſe. = Betterton's Miller. 
To Wni'TTLE. v.a. [from the noun, ]J 
1. To cut with a knife, 


2. To edge; to ſharpen, Not in uſe. 7 
When they are come to that once, and are thoroughly wöittled, 
then ſhall you have them caſt their wanton eyes upon men's wives. 
| Hakewoill on Providence. 
ToWnurz, v. v. [from the ſound that it expreſſes.) To 
make a loud humming noiſe, 
The exhalatlons, <vbizzing in the air, Gals 
Give ſo much light that I may read by them. Shakeſpeare. 
Turn him about; 
I know him, he'll but whiz, and ſtraight go out. Dryden. 
$oon all with vigour bend their truſty bows, 
And from the quiver each his arrow choſe : 
Hippocoon's was the firſt ; with forceful ſway 
It flew, and wwbizzing cut the liquid way. x7 wt 
Wno. pronoun. genitive whoſe ; other caſes whom, [ hpa, 
Saxon; ie, Dutch, ] 


1. A * relative, applied to perſons. | 
e have no perfect deſcription of it, nor any knowledge how, 
or by whom, it is inhabited, Abbot. 
Oft have I ſeen a timely-parted ghoſt, 
Of athy ſemblance, meagre, pale, and bloodleſs, 
Being all deſcended to the lab'ring heart, 
Who, in the conflict that it holds with death, 
Attracts the ſame for aidance 'gainſt the enemy. Shakeſp. 
Were the grac'd perſon of our Banquo preſent, 
uh may rather challenge for unkindneſs, 
Than pity tor miſchance, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
The fon of Duncan, 
From whom this tyrant holds the due of birth, 
Lives in the Engliſh court, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
2. Which of many. | 
A man can never be obliged to ſubmit to any power, unleſs he 
can be ſatisfied 4vbo is the perſon 4vbo has a right to exercile it 
| ockes 
We are ſtill as much at a loſs abe civil power belongs to. Locke 
3. As nvho ſhould jay, elliptically for as one 2vho ſhould ſay. 
Hope throws a generous contempt upon ill uſage, and looks like 
a handſome defiance of a misfortune 1 as. who ſhould jay, you are 
ſomewhat troubleſome now, but 1 ſhall conquer you, 
Collier againſt Deſpair, 


Whoſe ſoever fins ye remit, they are remittedz and whoſe ſoever 
fins ye retain, they are retained, Fobn, xx. 23. 
The queſtion 4vboſe ſolution I require, 


5. It has ſometimes a disjunctive ſenſe, 
| There thou tell'ſt of kings, and «obo aſpire z 


Tell 4vbo loves tobe; what favours ſome partake, 
And who is jilted, Dryden. 


6. It is uſed often interrogatively ; as, who is this? 
meaning, what is the character or name of this per- 


found that can do this? 
In the grave 30 thall give thee thanks? Pſalms. 
Who is like unto the Lord? : Pſalms. 
Who is this that darkeneth counſel by words without knowledge ? 


ob, 
Who firſt ſeduc'd them to that dire revolt? 7 
The infernal ſerpent. Milton. 
Wha. feeds that alms-houſe neat, but void of Rate, 
Where age and want fit ſmiling at the gate? 
Wis taught that heav'n-directed ſpire to riſe ? 
The man of Roſy, each liſping babe replies. | 18 
WuoxTv AR. pronoun. [who and ver.] Any one, wich- 
out limitation or exception. | 
Whoever doth to temperance app] 
His ſtedfaſt life, and all his actions frame, 
Truſt me, ſhall find no greater enemy, 
Than ſtubborn perturbation to the ſame. | 
I think myſelf beholden, whoever ſhews me my miſtakes. Locke. 
Whoe'er thou art, that fortune brings to keep 
The rights of Neptune, monarch of the deep z 
Thee firſt It fits, O ſtranger, to prepare | 
The due libation, and the ſolemn prayer. Pope. 
Whoever is really brave, has always this comfort when he is op- 
2 that he knows himſelf to be ſuperior to thoſe who injure 
X im, by forgiving it. Pope, 
WHols, adj. [palg, Saxon; heel, Dutch.] 
1. All; total; containing all. 
All the whole army ſtood agas'd at him. Shakeſpeare. 
This I my glory account, 
My exaltation, and my «bole delight. | Milton. 
Looking down he ſaw 
The «wbele world fill'd with violence, and all fleſh 
Corrupting each their way. Milton, 
Wouldſt thou be ſoon deſtroy'd, and periſh evbole, 
"Truſt Maurus with thy life, and Milbourne with thy ſoul. 


Dryden. 
Fierce extremes | 
Contiguous might diſtemper the whole frame. Milton. 
2. — — z not defſective. 
he elder did tobe regiments afford, 


3. Uninjured ; unimpaired. 
Angviſh is come upon me, becauſe my life is yet * N 
2 Sam. is 9. 
For while unhurt, divine Jordain, ? 
Thy work and Seneca's remain z 
Thou keep'ſt his body, they his foul, 
He lives and breathes, reſtor'd and whole, Prior. 
4. Well of any hurt or ſickneſs. 
When they had done circumcifing all the people, they abode in 

the camp till they were «vbole. Jeſ. v. 8, 

WyhoLs, % | 


1. The totality ; no part omitted ; the complex of all 
the parts, 


Fear God, and keep his commandments, for 'this is the whole 


| 


of man. Kcclefiaſtes. 
It contained the whole of rellglon amongR the antients z and 
made philoſophy more agreeable, Broome, 


Spenſer. 


The younger brought his fortune and his ſword, Waller. 


4 Whoſe is the genitive of awhich, as well as of who, 
| and is applied to things, | 


Is, what the ſex of women moſt delire? Dryden. 


Is there any other doctrine, «vboſe followers are puniſhed ? Add. 


Who fall, «obo riſe, wwhbe triumph, 4who do moan, Daniel. 


ſon? Who ſhall do this? that is, where ſhall any be 


There is a metaphyſical whole; when this eden f . 
ſaſd to conſiſt of an bo the 52300 Ar of a thing i 
general eg ſpecial nature, which, being joined : * —— 
up a ld ae ee her, mg 
2. A ſyſtem ; a regular combination, : Logich, 
Begin with ſenſe, of e art the ſoul, 
. - "Parts anſwering parts ſhall flide into a <obole, No 
fp iy mere 1. J. [whole and ale, oe, 
1. Sale in the lump, not in ſeparate U | | 
2. The whole 4:4 4 2 n ee. 
Some from vanity, or envy, de valu N 
contempt upon it pa y iſe a vahiable book, ae ow 
Wano' ESALE. adj. uying or felling in the e 
in large 3 ' , 
Theſe are wholeale chapmen to Satan, that do not te 
barter one crime N take ths whels 1 truck and 


nn r 


— 


Government of the T; 
This coſt me, at the wvboleſale merchant's, a h fries ws 
I make two headrad by —— it in retail. A drachmaz 


Wro',z50M8. adj. [heelfam, Dutch; beyliim . 
tonick : both from hel, Saxon, health. ohen, Tex. 
1. Sound, Contrary to unſound, in decline. | 


So the doctrine contained be but wboleſome and edifyins. ©. 
of exactneſs in ſpeaking may e ee | 
2, Contributing to health. e waa. 


Night not now, as ere man fell, | 
N boltſome, and cool, and mild; but with black air 
Accompanied, with damps and dreadful gloom, mh 
Beſides the 'vvboleſome luxury which that place abounds ith, * 
kitchen garden is a more pleafant ſight than the fineſt orangery, a 


She held it ebelyſomer by jn . 
| To reſt a little on the couch. 55 
3. Preſerving; ſalutary. Obſolete. dA THT 


The Lord helpeth his anointed, and will hear hi f 8 | | 
heaven; even with the wholeſome Rrength of his right * 9 

8 : ; | Pſalm xx. 6, 

4. Uſeful ; conducive to happineſs or virtue, Cs 


They ſuffer us to famiſh, repeal daily any wholeſome act : 
againſt the rich, and provide more piercing — to 3 
poor. Shakeſpeare's Coriolangs, 

| | "Tis no leſs . 
To 2 juſtly, make your empire flouriſh, 
With evboleſome laws, in riches, peace, and plenty 
5 by the expence of wealth and blood, to mal, 
New acquiſitions, Denbam': Seb. 
5. Kindly; pleaſing. A burleſque uſe. * 


I cannot make you a wholeſome anſwer z my wit 's diſeaſed. 
| Shakeſpeare' 
To wall friends loft, * 


Is not by much ſo e e, profitable, 
As to rejoice at friends but newly found. «Shakeſpeare, 
WHo'LE8OMELY. adv. [from wwhole/ome.] Salubriouſiy; 
ſalutiferouſly, | 
Wro'LESOMENESS. #, /. [from wwhole/ome.] 
1. Quality of conducing to health; ſalubrity. 

His palate was ſo tractable, and ſubdued to the diQates of an 
higher choice, that he really thought no meat pleaſant, but in pro. 
portion to its evholeſomeneſs, Ul, 

We made a ſtandard of the healthfulneſs of the air from the pro. 
portion of acute and epidemical diſeaſes, and of the wvboleſement; of 
the food from that of the chronical. Graint, 

At Tonon they ſhewed us a great fountain of water, that is in great 
eſteem for its ag; weighing two ounces in a pound leſs 
than the ſame mealure of the lake water. Addiſon, - 

Little foreſaw he that th' Almighty pow'r, 
Who feeds the faithful at his cholen hour, 
Conſults not taſte, but wholrſomeneſs of food, 
Nor means to pleaſe their ſenſe, but do them good, Harte. 
2. Salutarineſs ; conduciveneſs to good. | 
Wro'LLY. adv, [from whole] 
1. Completely; perfectly. 

The thruſt was fo ſtrong, that he could not ſo wholly beat it away, 

but that it met with his thigh, through which it ran. Sidney 
Thus Wy deaths ate dealt with equal chance; 


. 


a 


By turns they quit their ground, by turns advance 
Victors and Vanquiſh'd in the various field, 
Nor abi overcome, nor wholly yield. Dryden, 
This ſtory was written before Boccace z but Its author being 
wholly loſt, Chas is now become an original. Dryden, 
2, Totally; in all the parts or kinds, | 
Metals are wholly ſubterrany. Bacon, 


Nor do loſt we ſo deſerv'd a prey; | 
For ſtorms repenting part of it reſtor'd, Dryden, 
They employed themſelves wholly in domeſtick life; and, pro- 
vided a woman could keep her houſe in order, ſhe never troubled 
heiſelf about regulating the commonwealth, Addiſon. 

Wnou, the accuſative of «who, ſingular and plural. 
As God is originally holy in himſelt, io he might communicate 
his ſanRity to the Tous of men, wvbom he intended to bring into the 
fruition of himſelf, Pearjer, 
There be men in the world, em you had rather have your lon 
be, with five hundred pounds, than ſome other with five thouſand. 
ys Locke on Education, 


Wrowsot'veR. pron. [oblique caſe of wwhoſcever.] Any 
without exception, | | 
With «ohamſoewer thou findeſt thy goods, let him not live, 
; Geneſir, xxxi. 32. 
Nature has beſtowed mines on ſeveral parts; but their riches aro 
only ſor the induſtrious and frugal. Wbomſcever elle they viſit, tis 
K's the diligent and ſober only they ſtay, Locle. 


Wnoc'n ug. 1. J. Hubbub. See HuB Bux. 


In this time of lethargy, I picked and cut mot of their feſtival 
urſes : and had not the old man come in with a wvhoobub againſt 
is daughter, and ſcared my choughs from the chaff, I had notleft 

a purſe in the whole army. Sbakgſpeert» 
WHOOP. ./ [See Hooe.)] 

1. A ſhout of purſuit, 

| Let them breathe awhile, and then | 

Cry whoop, and ſet them on again. Hudibrats 

A fox Fon! fas the road, drew off a conſiderable detachment, who 

clapped ſpurs to their horſes, and purſued him with $oboops and hal- 

loos. : : | Addiſore 

2. [upupa, Latin.] A bird. | Dia. 

Toe Wnoor. v. n. [from the noun.] To ſhout with 


malignity. It is written by Drayton, whoot, 
Treaſon and murder ever kept together, 
As two yoke devils ſworn to either's purpoſe 1 
Working ſo groſsly in a nat'ral cauſe, 
That admiration did not whoop at them. Shakeſpeare 
Satyrs, that in ſhades and gloomy dimbles dwell, 
Run cobooting to the hills to clap their ruder hands. Droyto® 


To Wuoor. v. a. To inſult with ſhouts, 
While he truſts me, 'twere ſo baſe a part 
To fawn, and yet betray ; I ſhould be hiſs'd 
And whoop'd in hell for that ingratitude. Drydan 


WHORE. . / Thon, Saxon; Hoere, Dutch.] | 
1. A woman who converſes unlawfully with men; afor- 
nicatreſs ; an adultreſs ; a trumpet. | 


To put out the word whore, thou doſt me wo 
Throughout my book; troth, put out woman too. B. Je. 


1 2. A proſitute; 
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WIL 


W:i'bvownunTreR, 3. / [aide and hunter.) One * 
courts widows for a jointure. | 
Ihe widozobunters about rown often afford them great diverſion, 


Addiſon. ; 
Wi'nowMAKER, 1. % [widow and maker. ] One who | 


| 3. Deſert ; uninhabited, 


deprives wbmen of their huſbands, 
| It grieves my ſoul 


That 1 muſt draw this metal from my ſide 
To by u ver. | Shake eare*s King Jebn. 
Wi'now-WALl, . . [widew and wel] A plant. 
| | Miller. 


WipTH, „. J. [from wide.) Breadth ; wideneſs. A 
low word. | 

For the wwidth of the morteſ® gage this fide, then for the ten- 

nant guge on that end of the quarter you intend the tennant ſhall 


be made, Moxon. 
Let thy vines In intervals be ſet ; 
Indulge their 4vidtb, and add a roomy (pace, 
That their extremeſt lines may (ſcarce embrace, Dryden. 


To WIELD. v. 4. [pealdan, Saxon, to manage in 
the hand, ] 
1. To uſe with full command, as a thing not too heavy 
for the holder. ; 
His looks are full of peaceful majeſty, 
His head by nature fram'd to wear a crown, 
His hand to «wield 4 ſcepter, and himlelf 
Likely in time to ble(y u regal throne, Shakeſpeare. 
'Mongſt foreſts, hills, and floods, was ne'er ſuch heave and 


ove, 
Since Albion 4vielded arms againſt the fon of Jove, Drayton. 
There le that hand bolden'd to blood and war, 
That mult the (word in wond'rous actions wield, Daniel. 
They arc in the dark before they are aware, and then they make 
a noile only with terms z which, like too heavy weapons that 
they cannot wield, carry their ſtrokes beyond their aim, 


Digby on Bodies. 
The leaſt of whom could wield 
Theſe elemerits, and arm him with the force 
Of all thelr regions, 
Part 4vle/d their arms, part curb the foaming ſteed. Milton, 
It Rome's great ſenate could not sole that ſword, 
Which of the conquer'd world had made them lord; 
What hope had ours, while yet their pow'r was new, 


To rule viftorious armies, but by you ? Waller. 
He worthieſt, after him, his ſword to wield, 
Or wear his armour, or ſuſtain his ſhield, Dryden. 


2. To handle: in an ironical ſenſe, 
Baſe Hungarian wicht, wilt thou the ſpigot ciel? Sbak, 
Wir“LVpv. adj, 1 wield.) Manageable. 
Wi'n av. adj, [from wire. ] | 
1. Made of wire: it were better written ww/ry, 
Your gown going off, ſuch. beauteous ſtate reveals, 
Ai when through flow'ry mzads th' hill's ſhadow fteals ; 
Off with that very coronet, and ſhew 
The halry diadem which on your head doth grow. 
2. Drawn into wire, ; 
Polymnia ſhall be drawn with her hair hanging looſe about her 
ſhoulders, retembling wicry gold. Peacham on Drawing. 
3. [from pap, a pool.] Wet; weariſh z moiſt, Ob- 
ſolete. | 
Where but by chance a ſilver drop hath fall'n 
Ev'n to that drop ten thouſand 4ojery friends 
Do glew endo in ſociable grief. Shakeſpeare, 
Wiru, 3. /. plural wives, Ipip, Saxon; wif, Dutch, ] 
1. A woman that has a huſband, 
There 's no bottom, none, 
In my voluptuouſne(s 1 your ge, your daughters, 
Your matrony, and your maids could not fill up 
The ciſtern of my luſt, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
The kings of Spain have been uſed to ſay, that they loved the 
Eaſt Indies for their miſtreſs only, in whoſe favours they could 
patlently enough endure a rival z but eſteemed America as their 
, wife, in whoſe love they could not brook a competitor without 


Donne. 


foul diſhonours Heylyn, 
Ihe 40%, where 0 or diſhonour lurks, 

$ate(t and ſeemlleſt by her huſband (tays, Milton, 

The wife her huthand murders, he the ge. Dryden, 

Fond of his friend, and civil to his 4vife, Pope, 


2. It is uſed for a woman of low employment. 
Strawberry de lay two or thiee great ſtrawberries at the 
mouth of their pot, and all the reſt are little ones, Bacon. 
Wid. . /. Wig, being a termination in the names of 
men, ſignifies war, or elſe a hero; from prga, a word 
of that ſignification, ' Cibjon's Camden, 
Wis, u. 6 [contracted from perixosg.] 
1. Falte hair worn on the head. 
'Triwmphing tories and deſponding whigs 
Forget their teuds, and Join to fave their solgs. Sri. 
2. A ſort of cake. Ainfqvorth, 
WIGHT, . / lychr, Saxon.] A perſon; a being. 
Now uſed only in irony or contempt. 


Reſhrew the witch with venomous 4vight ſhe ſtays, 
Tedious as hell z but flies the grafps of love, 


With wings more. momentary twitt than thought, Shakeſp, 
This world below did need one volg be, 
Which might thereof diftinguith ev'ry part, Davies. 
This meaner wwights, of truit and credit bare, 
Not lo reipected, could not look t effect, Daniel, 
| A wwight he way, whole very tight would 
Entitle him mirror of knighthood, Hu libres. 
The water Nies all tafte of living «vight, Miiton. | 
How couldft thou ſufter thy devoted knight, 
On thy own day, to fall by foe e 
The wighe of all the world who lov'd thee beſt? Dryden, 


M tation he yielded up to a wwight as difagreeable as himielt, 
Adilijon's Guardian. 
In fame's full bloom les Florio down at night, 
And wakes next day a mult inglorivus evight 3 


he tulip 's dead. ee Youngs 
Wianr. % Swift; nimble. Out of uſe. 
tl» was do wimble and to wight, 
From bough tv b ugh he leaped light, 
Ani oft the pumies lateheds Spenſor's Paſtor uli. 


Wiant, an initial in the names of men, ſignifies 
rouge nimble ; luſty ; being — Saxon. 
— | „ Camden, 
Wifantty, adv. [from awight,} Swillly ; nimbly. 
Obldlete, 
| Hor was her, While it was day-light, 
Rut now her e a moſt wretched wight ; 
For day that was Is erte pait, 
And now at latt the night doth haſt, 
WII b. %. [pild, Saxon 3 %%. Datch. 
1. Not tame ; not domeltick, 
For 1 amy be, and born te tame you, Kate, 
Aud bring you from a c cat tv a Kate, 
Cantor able as other houtehold kate, Shabteſprare, 
Winter e not gene vet, if the gott geete ly that ways Shateſp, 
All beatts of the earth fince wind, Aﬀilton, 
2. Propagated by nature ; not cultivated, 
Whatever will make a wild tree a garden tree, will make a 
- garden hive du have dels core or Nous 


Spenſer, 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


— 


| 


—_ 


Bacia's Natural Hiſte y. 


11. Merely imaginary, 


WIL 


Goofe, graſs or tvild tanſy is a weed that ſtrong clays are very 
Mortimer's Huſbandry. 

The wild bee breeds in the Nocks of old willows, in which 
they firſt bore a canal, and furniſh afterwards with hangings, made 
of roſe leaves 1 and, to finiſh their work, divide the whole into ſe- 
veral rooms or neſts, Grew's Muſeum. 


' 


The wild beaſt where he wons in foreſt wild. 


Aﬀairs that walk, 
As they ſay ſpirits doy at midnight, have 
In them a wilder nature than the buſineſs | 715 


That ſeeks diſpatch by day. Shateſpeare's Hl 
Though the inundation deſtroyed man and beaſt generally, yet 
ſome few wild inhabitants of the woods eſcaped, acon, 


When they might not converſe with any civil men without peril 
of their lives, whither ſhould they fly but into the woods and 
mountains, and there live in a wid and barbarous manner, 


c Davies on Ireland. 
May thoſe already curſt Eſſexlan plains, 
Where haſty death and pining fickneſs reigns, 
Prove as a deſart, and none there make ſtay 
But ſavage beaſts, or men as wild as they. 


5, Turbulent ; tempeſtuous ; irregular, 
His paſſions and his virtues lie confus'd, 

And mixt together in ſo wild a tumult, 1 
That the whole man is quite disfigur'd in him. Addiſon. 


6. Licentious ; ungoverned. 
The barvarous diſſonance 
Of that wild rout that tore the Thracian bard. 
Valour grown wild by pride, and pow'r by rage, 
Did the true charms of majeſty impair 
Rome by degrees advancing more in age, 
Show'd ſad remains of what had once been fair, 
7, Inconſtant ; mutable ; fickle. 
In the ruling paſſion, there alone, 
The vild are conſtant, and the cunning known. 
8. Inordinate ; looſe. 
Other bars he lays before me, | 
„ riots paſt, my wild ſocieties, Shakeſpeare. 
elides, thou art a beau; what 's that my child? 
A top well dreſt, extravagant, and wild : 
She that cries herbs has leſs impertinence, 
And in her calling mo1e of common ſenſe, 
9. Uncouth ; ſtrange, | 
What are theſe, 
So wither'd, and fo void In their attire, 
That look not like th' inhabitants o' th' earth, _ 1 
Aud yet are on 't? Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


10. Done or made without any conſiſtent order or plan. 
With mountains as with weapons arm'd, they make 
Wild work in heav'n, Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
The fea was very neceſſary to the ends of providence, and it 
would have been a very wid world had it been without, 
| Wodward's Natural Hiſtory. 


Waller. 


y 


Milton. 


P rior, 


Pope. 


Dryden, 


As univerſal as theſe appear to be, an effectual remedy might 
be applied: 1 am not at preſent upon a wild ſpeculative project, 
but ſuch a one as may be eaſily put in execution, Swift, 


Wit v. n./. [from the adjective.] A deſert ; a tract 
uncultivated and uninhabited. . 
Whereas the ſcorching ſky 
Doth ſinge the ſandy wilds of ipiceful Barbary, 
We ſometimes, 
Who dwell this cui, conſtrain'd by want come forth 
To town or village nigh, ilton's Paradiſe Regained, 
This gentle knight ; 
Forſook-his eaſy couch at early day, 
And to the woods and wi/ds purſued his way. 
Then Lybia firſt, of all her moiſture drain'd, 
Became a barren waſte, a wd? of ſand. 

Is there a nation in the «vi/ds of Afric, 
Amidſt the barren rocks and burning ſands, 
That does not tremble at the Roman name ? Addiſon. 

You rais'd theſe hallow'd walls; the deſart ſmil'd, 


Drayton, 


Dryden. 
Addiſon. 


And paradiſe was open'd in the tlld. Pope. 
Wiup Baſil, n. /. [acinus, Latin.) A plant. Miller. 
Wi p Cucumber, u. ſ. [elaterium, Latin.) A plant. 


The branches are ſomewhat like thoſe of the cucumber, but 
have no tendrils z the frult Is prickly, and when ripe burſts with 
great elaſticity, and abounds with fetid juice. Miller. 

Wir Olive. u. /. [eleagnus, Latin; from ii, oli va, 
and ee, vitex.] This plant hath leaves like thoſe 
of the chaſte tree, and a fruit like an olive. Miller. 

To Wir. v. a, [from avid.) To loſe or puzzle 
in an unknown or pathleſs tract. 

The little coubtiers, who ne'er come to know 
The depth of factlons, as in mazes go, 
Where intereſts meet, and croſs ſo oft, that they 
With too much care are wwilder'd in the way. 

O chou] who tree'ſt me from my doubttul Rate, 
Long loſt and wvilder'd in the maze of fate, 
Be preſent ſtill. ; 

Wi'LDkknKss, 1. / [from wild.) 


1. A deſert; a tract of ſolitude and ſavageneſs. 
He travell'd through wide waſteful ground, 
That nought but defart <vi/derneſs ſhew'q all around, 
Whep as. the land ſhe ſaw no more appear, 
But a wild «vilderneſs of waters deep, 
"Then 'gan ſhe greatly to lament and weep. 
O my poor kingdom, fick with civil blows ! 
When that my care could not withhold thy riots, 
What wilt thou do when riot is thy care ? 
O, thou wilt be u <vilderneſs again, 


Dryden. 


Pope. 


Spenſer. 


Spenſer. 


Peopled with wolves, thy old inhabitants! Shakeſpeare. 
But who can always on the billows lie ? 
The wat'ry wilderneſs yields no ſupply. Waller. 


All thoſe animals have been obliged to change their woods and 
_ wwildeyny}is for lodgings in cities, Arbuthnot and Pope, 


2. The ſtate of being wild or diſorderly. Not in uſe. 
The paths and bbw'rs doubt not but our joint hands 
Will keep from «vilderneſs with eaſe, Milton, 


Wi'LoviRg. mf; [wild and fire.] A compoſition of 
inflammable materials, eaſy to take fire, and hard to 
be extinguiſhed. 

When thou rann'ſt up Gad(hill in the night to catch my horſe, 1 
did think thou hadſt been an ignis fatuus, or a ball of ce. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Though brimſtone, pitch, 4vi/?fre, burn eaſily, and are hard to 
quench, yet they make no ſuch flery wind as gunpowder. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Yet ſhall it in his boiling ſtomach turn ; 
To bitter poiſon, and like vwildfire burn ; 
He ſhall caſt up the wealth by him devour'd, Sandyr. 
No matter in the world ſo proper to write with as evildfire, as no 
characters can be more legible than thoſe which are read by their 
own light. Addiſon's Can. 
In flames, Uke Semele's, be brought to bed, 
While opening hell (pouts <wi/dfire at your herd, Pope. 


Wit.paoostcua'sr, . / A purſuit of ſomething as 
unlikely to be caught as the wildgoole. 


anſwer all this exyence, but giddy frolick ? Foren to 
Wruiping, 2. [xwildelingbe, Dutch.) RES 
Milton, | | 
4. Savage; uncivilized : uſed of perſons, or practices. 


| 2. Inordinate vivaci 


ſary of the wildgooſe in one of thy wits, than 1 bave in my v 
ve. hd 


and vexation 
„what have 1 


. Let a man conſider the time, money, 


akeſ 
wildgooſechace has coſt him, and then ſay that this 


apple. ws 11/4 
Ten ruddy <vildinge in the wood I found, 


And ſtood on tip-toes, reaching from th 
The red ſtreak, of all eyder fruits hath ne 


four 


being but a kind of wilding, never pleaſing to th Preference, 
The wilding's fibres — pron ec 7 palate, Mertiner, 
To draw th' earth's pureſt ſpirit, and reſiſt | 
Its feculence, | 
WriDLY. adv, [from wild.) Phils, 


1. 2 cultivation. . | 
hat which grows *vildly of itſelf, is worth nothing, 
2. Without tameneſs; with ferity, "3 Aar. 


* 


3. With diſorder ; with perturbation or diſtraion, 

Put your diſcourſe into ſome frame, and ſtart not ſo With from 
mrs. Page, nt the door, ſweating, blowing, 4 Polin Nr. 
would needs ſpeak with you, '. | S 
Young mothers wl ſtare, with fear oppreſt, Hale. 
And ſtraln their 4lafants to their breaſt, D - 
His fever being come to a height, he grew delirious nng hh 
4 "Without attention; without jud eg N 
. | udgment Gly. 
As th' unthought accident ig 3 6 ; W ö 

Of what we wildly do, ſo we OD ws, 

Ourſelves to be the ſlaves of chance, and flies 
Of every wind that blows. Shakeþpume, 
5. N irrationally, 

Who is there ſo wildly ſceptical as to wheth 
ard * 
6. Irregularly. f L 

She, «vi/dly wanton, wears by night away 
The fign of all our labours done by day. Dada. 
|WrLpness, 2. ½ [from wild.) 
1. Rudeneſs ; diſorder like that of uncultiva 
The heath, which was the third Xs ground, 


part of our plot, I W. 
framed, as much as may be, to a natural 80% Yar » 1 With to be 


Vainly thou tell'ſt me what the woman's care 
Shall in the'tvi/dneſs of the wood prepare. Priv 
ty ; irregularity of manners, 
This ſame ſtarved juſlice hath done nothing but prated to me of 
the coildneſi of his youth, and the feats he hath done about Turn. 


bal-ſtreet ; and every third word a lie. Shakeſpeare, 
To. ſports, to wwildneſs, 


He is giv'n 
and much company. Shakeſpeare, 
3. Savageneſs ; brutality, 
He came in like a wild man, but ſuch a wvildneſs as ſhewed his 
e-ſight had tamed him; ſull of withered leaves, which, though 
they fell not, ſtill threatened falling. Sidney, 
4. Ferity ; the ſtate of an animal untamed; contrary 
to tameneſs. | e 5 
5. Uncultivated ſtate. | 
Their wwildnyſs loſes and quitting nature's part, 
Obey the rules and diſcipline of art. 
6. Deviation from a ſettled courſe; irr ularity, 
A delirium is but a ſhort 4vildneſs of the imagination; a ſetiled 


Ban, 


 Irregularity of fancy is diſtraction and madneſs.  Wath 
7. Alienation of mind. 1 8 
That your good beautics be the happy cauſe 
Ot Hamlet's 4vildn:ſs ; ſo ſhall L hope your victues | 
May bring him to his wonted way again, Shakeſpeare, 


Wir sz“ xviez. v. . [crategus, Latin.) A plant. 


| | Miller, 
Wirz. . % [pile, Saxon; wiel, Iflandick.] A de- 
ceit; a fraud; a trick; a ſtratagem; a practice art. 
ful, ſly, and inſidious. 
Their leader by his xwiles had much obtain'd, 


And done much miſchief on the Engliſh Rate, Daxie!, 
My ſentence is for open war; of wiles, 
More unexpert, I boaſt not ; them let thoſe 
Contrive who need. Milton. 
Lift eſſay d the ſureſt qvile, 
Gilding itſelf with Laura's ſmile, Reſcommr, 


So Sforza, curs'd with a too fertile brain, | 
Loſt by his wies the pow'r his wit did gain. Dryden, 
The heart of man is ſo full of qvilcs, artifices, and deceit, there 
is no gueſſing at what he is from his ſpeeches. Addi 
Wiſdom 's above ſuſpecting cuil, 
The queen of learning gravely ſmiles. 
Wi'rrur. adj. [will and full.) | 
1. Stubborn ; contumacious ; perverſe; inflexible, 
The wil/ful never want woe. | Proverb, 
2. Done or ſuffered by deſign. 
Sthenobœa herſelf did choak 
With «vi/ful cord, for wanting of her will. 
Thou to me 
Art all things under heav'n, all places thou, £ 
Who for my vi/ful crime art baniſh'd hence. 
The ſilent ranger ſtood amaz'd to ſee 
Contempt of wealth, and evilful poverty. 
By chance he ancient amities forgot, 
Or elſe expung'd them with one zi blot : 
Nor knew he God nor man, nor faith, nor friends, 
But for by-purpoſes and worldly ends. 


WrYrLFuLLY. adv. [from wwilful,] 
1. Obſtinately ; ſtubbornly. 

The mother, who, being determinately, leaſt I ſhould ſay ofa 
great lady wilfully, bent to marry her to Demagoras, tried all ways 
which a witty and hard-hearted mother could deviſe. | 

Evil could ſhe conceal her tire, and 4vi/fully perſevered 1 


Sai 


Spenſer 


Ale 
Dryden 


Religion is matter of our freeſt choice ; and if men will obſt- 
nately and vi/fully ſet themſelves againſt it, there is no remedy. 
deſign ; on purpoſe. 


Tullaſa. 

2. 5 
Hat will carry us, if we do not <oilfu/ly betray our ſuccoury 
through all difficulties. Hamm. 
If you do not evi/fully paſs over any of your greater offences, bit 
confeſs particularly, and repent ſeriouſly, of them, God will mort 


eaſily pals by your leſſer infirmities. Bijhop Tein 
5 This let him know; N 
ſt, Wil fully oftending, he pretend ; | 
4 E : * g 5 Wits 
WiLevLNess. #./. [from wii. Obſlinacy lub 
bornneſs; perverſeneſs. 


So full of <vilfulneſs and lelf-liking is our nature, that withoot 
ſome. definitive Tentence, which, being given, may ſtand, ſ 
hope there is that ſtrifes will end. | 

Thy cauſeleſs ruth repreſs ; 
He that his ſorrow ſought through wwilfulneſs, 


And his foe fetter'd would releale again, XL 

Deſerves to taſte his folly's fruit, " Spy 
Never hydra-heided wwilfulneſs WET 

80 ſoon did loſe his ſeat, and all at once, 

As in this king. a Sate 


Sins of prefumption are ſuch as proceed from 


It our wits run the tes elde, I bass done for thou haſt 


a 4 atrogs “ 
pride, Parti” 


wilfulngſs, and havghtinels of man heart. 411 


0 


WIL. 


A RIFF and ftubborn obſtinaey is not ſo much firmneſs ond 


reſo- if "A | 8 
lution, a8 wilfulneſs, a „Lange. 8 We e. er W we hey — — 
ee nt hafly e s een, "Ti your, O gel w wil 
3s the natural p uct ot one * | an e. The work, which duty bi d 
WI ting. adv, [from ity. ] By ſtratagem; frau- 4+ It has a looſe and ſlight ne 
qulently\ ; | 


They did work «ilily, and went and made as if they had 
ambaſladors. E 


The ungodly, for his own luſt, doth perſecute the 


Pſalm 


1 let 
them be taken in the crafty wwilineſt that they have imagined. 


WIL. 


: Let the circumſtances of life be wh 
been | ſhould never neglect — . p 


1 will 
X. 2. 


She ſupplied the wealeneſs of force by wilineſs of art, and advan- | Thou wilt come, It m 


tage of treaty» . 
L. » /» illa, Saxon 3 wwille, Dutch. 
1 —— y which we deſire and = WI 
leity. : 


EIN | | | porting choice, 
What freedom the will naturally, under this corrupt Rate, hath, 


vel- it thou come ? 


Dryden. 


t or where they will, 1 ; 
: 1 | Joſhua, | 5, It is one of the ſign f the fi | atts. Þ 
W1'L1NESS. . . [from @vily,] Cunning ; guile. | it is difficult - how . lat the Fuad Lo which | 
8 come, I am determined to come: importing | 


| uſt be ſo that thou muſt come, 
 Hmeel's Vocal Fore. | importing neceſſity; or, it ſhall be that thou ſhalt come, | 
importing choice. nen 7 


Haſt thou determined to come? im- 


He will come, He is reſolved to i 
not conſider. Hammond. | | ; a come z or, it muſt 
Tell cannot be conſtrained, Perkins, R chat he muſt come: importing either choice or neceſ- 
Two principal fountains there are of human actions, knowledge ty. 


and 9vill 3 which will, in things tending towards any end, is termed 


* Hooker. tin ec M : 
a "Choice arbitrary determination, porting neceſſity 


It will come, It muſt fo be that it muſt come: im- 0 


ill is the power which the mind has to order the conſideration ap plural follows the analogy of the ſingular . 


Ie 1 Wr1'LL1 and Vl, among the 
idea, or the forbearing to conſider it, or to prefer the mo- , n 8 
eo 01 _ part of the body to its reſt, and view verſa, Locke. at this day among the 


Is it her nature, or is it her cl, 
To be ſo cruel to an humble foe? 
If nature, then ſhe may it mend with ſkill ; 
If «vill, then ſhe at wil/ may will forego. 
It» Col ns il 
= Will holds the ſcepter in the ſoul, 5 
And on the paſſions of the heart doth reign, 


$ 
ings have a ſhew of wiſdom in will, worſhip and humi- : : on's Camden, 
Theſe rhings will, worſhip an * Feine as. (from will, 4 


conſenting ; not diſpoſed to 


willielmus is the defender of many 
many ; which are anſwered in ſenſe an 
- by Polymachus, Polycrates, and "rn 

| ih 


1. Inclined to any thing ; 


h is, ſuch a man underſtands by his will, Na refuſe. 

The truth is, fu rſtands by his will, an eves Some othe 

a thing true or falſe, merely as it agrees or diſagrees with a violent The rigid 3 us willing, pays 
inclination 3 and therefore, whilft that inclination laſts in its 


ſtrength, he diſcovers nothing of the different degrees of evidence, 


Can any man truſt a better ſupport, 


ngliſh Saxons, as wiele 
Germans, ſignified many, 80 


; wilfred, peace to 


ſignification 
lus. 


Milton. 


En: 5 under affliction, than the 
friendſhip of N who is both able and willing, and knows 
f a IN ; Atterbury. | how to relieve him f Bentley, 
5 baren in the beginalng of the world, before thee | ** Hie eig, ene 
eligion was obſerve e wor ore there He, wvilliny to pleaſt 
were civil laws amongſt them; I mean any other than the meer the re. . [pr het © RT forced all his ll to make 
49i/1s of their princes and governors, . Wilkins, 


| Go, then, the guilty at thy will chaſtiſe. 
Command; direction. 


At his firſt _ the mountains are ſhaken, and at his vill the hom bak: willng-hearted 
ind bloweth. * | Eccleſ. xliii. 16. | 1 : 
W — ſhould be according to the 20// of God X. ſhould 4 Ready , wry ing. 
have nothing in them but what is wiſe, and holy, and heavenly, 


5. 8 ; inclination ; deſire. 
make bold to preſs upon you with ſo little preparation. 


Wiſdom. 
Pls He ſtoop'd with 402 wings and willing feet. Wie. 


3. Favourable; well diſ 


Religion hath force to qualify all ſorts of men, 


the 8 to obey, 
eve willing dames enough. 


a Choſen. 
ou're welcome; what 's your wi“? Shakeſpeare, Jo 1 . 
He hath a will, he ry a power to perform. Don w—_ 4, They're held with his melodious harmony 
He ſaid, and with ſo good a will to die 


Did to his breaſt the fatal point apply, 
It found his heart. 


6. Power; government. 


Deliver me not over unto the will of mine enemies. Pſalms, 


In willing chains, and ſweet captivity, 
6. Spontaneous, | 


Forbear, if thou haſt pity; 
* Theſe groans proceed not from a lentcjef plant, 


No ſpouts of blood run willing from a tree. 


He had his will of his maid before he could go he had the | 7+ Conſenting. 
mattery of his parents ever fince he could prattlez and why, now How can hearts not free ſerve 9illi 


he is grown up, muſt he be reſtrained ? 
7. Divine determination. 


1 would give a thouſand furlongs of ſea for an acre of barren 


n die a dry 


Shakeſpeare. 
8. Teſtament ; diſpoſition of a dying man's effects. 


ground. The wills above be done; but I would fal 
es death. , | 


Another branch of their revenue {till 
Remains, beyond their boundleſs right to kill, 


Their father yet alive, impower'd to make a will, Dryden. 


Do men make their laſt wills by word of mouth only ? 


| 7 
Locke, | WI LLINGLY. adv. [from ai] . 
1. With one's own conſent; without diſlike; without 


reluctance. 9 
That preſervation of peace and unity amongſt C 


gladly with them. 


I dare not make myſelf ſo guil 
To give up willingly that noble title bas 
Your maſter wed me to. 


This ranſom, If my whole inheritance 


3 Stepben 1 Sermons. May compaſs it, ſhall «willingly be paid - 
9. Goop-will, Favour ; kindneſs, - 


I'll to the doctor, he hath my good-4will, 


2. By 069's own deſire. 


And none but he, to marry with Nan Page. Shakeſpeare, F would willingly repreſent it. 


10. Goop-will. Right intention, 


Some preach Chriſt of envy, and ſome of good-<vilh, Phil. i. 15. 


11. It.t,-will, Malice; malignity. 
Wilt, with a gp. u. ſ. Jack with a lanthorn. 
Will with the wviſp is of a round figure, in bigneſs like the 


of a candle; but ſometimes broader, and like a bundle of twigs 
ſet on fire, It ſometimes gives a brighter light than that of a 
wax-candlez at other times more obſcure, and of a purple colour. 
When viewed near at hand, it ſhines leſs than ata diſtance. They 


ſhould be by all good means procured, we join molt willing 


ſed to any thin g. 
brought bracelets and earrings. 
Exodus, xxxv. 22. 


to make gover- 


Law, | nors the apter to rule with conſcience, inferiors for conſcience ſake 


H oder. 
Shakeſpeare. 


Milton. 


Dryden. 
Milton, 


hriſtian churches 
$4 and 
ooker, 
Shakeſpeare, 
Milton, 


e condition of that people is not ſo much to be envied, as ſome 


Addiſon, 
W1'LLINGNESS. . fo [from auilling,] A 
freedom from reluctance; ready compliance. 


We praiſe the things we hear with much more willingneſs than 
thoſe we ſee; becauſe we envy the preſent, and reverence the paſt ; 


flame] thinking ourſelves inſtructed by the one, and overlaid by the other, 


It is not doing good after that ſame wonderful 
Chriſt's example obligeth us unto, but ta a like «villingneſs and 
readineſs to do good, as far as our power reacheth. 


Ben Jonſon. 
manner, that 


Calamy. 
wander about in the air, not far from the ſurface of the earth; and! r ep yet a _— us _ did gain; 
are more frequent in places that are unctuous, mould y, marſhy, and 5 1 6 _— ; Oy ak _y In _ 
abounding with reeds, They haunt burying-places, places of exe- Conſtraint, in all things, makes the pleaſure leſs z 


Cation, dunghills. They commonly appear in ſummer and at the 
beginning of autumn, and are generally at the height of about fix 
feet from the ground, Now they dilate themſelves, and now con- 
tract; now they go on like waves, and rain as it were ſparks of 
fire, but they burn nothing. They follow thoſe that run away, 
and fly from thoſe that follow them. Some that have been catched 
were obſerved to conſiſt of a ſhining, viſcous, and gelatinous mat- 
ter, like the ſpawn of frogs, not hot or burning, but only ſhining; 


fo that the matter ſeems to be phoſphorus, prepared and raiſed from and containing downy ſeeds, 


putrified plants or carcaſſes by the heat of the ſun 3 which is con- 
denſed by the cold of the evening, and then ſhines. Muſchenbroek. 


wire” as. miſleads night-faring clowns 
O'er hills and finking bogs. 


Jo Will. v. 4. [wilgan, Gothick ; pillan, Sax. 
len, Dutch, 


1. To defire that any thing ſhould be, or be done 
not be, or not be done. | 
To wit, is to bend our ſouls to the havin 


whipt. | 
In ſuch a night 
Gay. Stood Dido with a 9villoro in her hand 
wil- Upon the wild ſea banks. 


- or! 1 wear the geile garland for his ſake, 


: To marſhes he reſorts obſcur'd with reeds, 
g or doing of that 
which they ſee to be good. | 


Let Richard be reftored to his blood, 


As will the reſt; ſo willerb Wincheſter, Shakeſpeare. 


Booker, | And hoary willews which the moiſture feeds. 


Afflicted Iſrael ſhall fit weeping down, 


ing thei . 
1 ſpeak not of God's determining his own will, but his prede- No joyous hymn enevuraging Maar tongue 


termining the acts of our will, 


my inducing another man to do that which is unlawful. 


here is as great difference be- 
twirt theſe two, as betwixt my willing a lawful thing myſelf, and 


lour of willow. 


body with iſh coloured crewe 
Hammond on Fundamentals. Make his body with green! b 


Whoſoever ewil's the doing of a thing, if the doing of it be in 
his power, he will certainly do it; and whoſoever does not do that 


lour. 


thing which he has in his power to do, does not properly «vill it. machia, Latin.) A plant. 


A man that ſits ill is ſald to be at li 
2. To be inclined or reſolved to have, 


She 's too rough for me; 


There, there, Hortenſio, «vill you any wife? Sbaleſpcare. 


3. To command; to direct. 


| Seuth, | Wi'LLowwoRT, . J. A plant. 
berty, becauſe he can 
walk if he with it. ponder Fong 


artful. 


borcow ſuch ſubtilities and ſhifts. 


Sweet is the love which comes with willingneſs. 


Wr'1.1ow. 1. /. [pelie, Saxon : /alix, Latin; gwwilon, 
Welſh.) A tree worn by forlorn lovers. | 


It hath amentaceous flowers, conſiſting of ſeveral ſtamina, which 
are collected into a ſpike, but are barren. The embryos are pro- 
duced upon different trees from the male flowers, and afterwards 
become a fruit or huſk, ſhaped like a cone, opening in two parts, 


Tell him, in hope he Il prove a widower ſhortly, 
When heaven's burning eye the fields invades, 


WrLLowwEED. . / [from willow and weed ; H- 


Dryden, 


. Miller. 


I offered him my company to a willy tree, to make him a gar- 
land, as being forſaken ; to bind him up a rod, as being worthy to be 


Sha heſpear 4. 


Shakeſpeare, 
Sha heſpeare, 


Sandys, 


Their harps upon the neighb'ring «vi//ows hung, 


Prior. 


W1'LLOW1$H. adj, [from 9villow.] Reſembling the co- 


or willowifh co- 
- Frag 


Ainſworth, 
Mille *. 


Wi“L v. adj. [from vie.] Cunning ; fly ; full of ſtra- 
tagem ; fraudulent ; inſidious ; ſubtle ; miſchievouſly 


They are fo cantelous and i headed, eſpecially being men of 
ſmall practice in law matters, that you would wonder whence they 


Spenſer 
St. Paul did 2vi/! them of Corinth, every man to lay up ſome- In the «vi/y ſnake p 
What on the Sunday, and to reſerve it in ore for the Sek _ Whatever lights, none would ſuſpicious mark, 
rulalem, for the relief of the poor there. Hooker. As from his wit and native ſubtilty 
ow rarely does it meet with this time's guiſe, Proceeding. „ .  Miltow's P mp Ex. 
© When man was wwill{'d to love his enemies ? Shakeſpeare. Since this falſe, toy, doubling diſpoſition of mind is ſo into- 
Our battle is more full of names than yours, 


| Our men more perfect in the uſe of arms, 
es armour's all as ſtrong, our cauſe the beſt ; 


lerably miſchievous to ſociety, God is ſometimes pleaſed, in mere 
compaſſion to men, to give them warning of it, by ſetting ſome 


odd mark upon ſuch Cains. | South, 
He Ly "ills m hearts ſhould be as good. Shakeſpeare. wy = apc by long e ow, 0 
IE m to be of good comfort, promiling to beſtow upon And firſt diſcover'd to my ts wound; 
kim whatſoever he hould wins ; Knees | "Tis love ſaid ſhe. | Dryden, 
$ 


win 


Wut k. . % [winpel, old Dutch, fro wvemelen, to 
dore.] An inſtrument, with which holes are bored. 
We At harveſt-home, trembling to approach 
True little barrel which he fears to broach, 


As when a hipwright ſtands his workmen 0'erg 
Who ply the «vimble, ſome huge beam to bore g 
Vrg'd on all hands it nimbly ipins about, li 
I c̃ube grain deep piercing till it ſcoops it out. Popes 
The trepan is like a *vimble uſed by Joiners. Sharpe 


Such ſeems to be the meaning here. 
He was ſo wvimble and ſo wight, i 
From bough to bough he leaped light, 
And. oft the pumies latched 1 „ ts 
Therewith afraid I ran _ L 3008 
But he, that earſt ſeem'd but to play, 
| A ſhaft in earneſt ſnatched, - + TO ves Spenſer. 
Wrurrz. n./. [guimple, Fr.] A hood; a veil, It 
is printed in Spex/er, perhaps by miſtake, wimGb/e. 
So fair and freſh, as faireſt flower In May 
For ſhe had laid her mournful ſtole aſide, _. | 
And widow-like ſad evimble thrown — 4 Spenſers 
The Lord will take away the changeable f n und 
the wimples, and the criſping pins. 9 [ſaiab, I. 22% 
Wi'mPLE. 3. J [peplion, Latin.) A plant. ; 
To WrMPLE, v. 4. To draw down as a hood or veil. 
| The ſame did hide | 6 6 
Under a veil that wimbled was full lw. Spenſers 
Win, whether initial or final, in the names of men, 
may either denote a maſculine temper, from pin, 
which ſignifies in Saxon, war, ſtrength, Ce. or elſe 
the general love and eſteem he hath among the peo- 
ple, from the Saxon pine, i. e. dear, beloved. In 
the names of places it implies a battle fought there. 
N +, Gibjon, 
ToWin. v. a. pret. wan and or z part. paſl, wor. 
[pinna, Saxon; winnen, Dutch.] 
1. To gain by conqueſt, - 2 5 
The town of Gaza, where the enemy lay encamped, was not fo 
ſtrong but it might be von. | Knolles. 
He gave him a command in his navy, and under his good con- 
duct wen many iſlands, | 7 lyns 
His whole deſcent, who thus ſhall Canaan «vin. iltone 
Follow chearful to the trembling town 
Preſs but an entrance, and preſume it cen. Do den. 
2. To gain the victory in a conteſt. 15 
Loyalty is fill the ſawe, 
Whether it «vin or loſe the game: 
True as the dial to the ſun, 


4 


Altho' it be not ſhin'd upon. Hudibrat. 
I five years at Tarentum wan | A 
The queſtorſhip, and then our love began. Den bam. 
Thy well-breath'd horſe 
Impels the flying car, and wins the courſe, Dryden. 


3. To gain ſomething withheld, or ſomething valuable, 

When you ſee my ſon, tell him, that his ſword can never vin 

the honour that he loſes, : Sbaleſpeure. 
Reſolv'd to cin, he meditates the way | 

By force to raviſh, or by fraud betra 


. : | Pepe. 
4. To obtain; to allure to kindnels or agg 35 6 
Thy virtue wan me; with virtue preſerve me. Doſt thou love 
me; Keep me then ſtill worthy to be beloved. + Sidney 
Devillſh Macbeth | 


By many of theſe trains hath ſought to win me. Shakeſpeares 
5. To gain by play. 


He had given a difagreeable vote in parliament, for which reaſon 


not a man would have ſo much correſpondence with him as to doi 
his money. | Addiſon. 
6. To gain by perſuaſion, | 


They «vin great numbers to receive 


No tears, Celia, now ſhall «vin 
1 reſulv'd heart to return; 
have ſearch'd thy ſoul within, 
And find nought but pride and ſcorn. 
That flood witneſs'd his inconſtant flame, 
When thus he ſwore, and «von the yielding dame. Gay. 
To Win. v. u. 
1. To gain the victory. 
| Nor is it aught but juſt, 
That he, who in debate of truth hath «ven, 
Shoud coin in arms, Milton. 
2. To gain influence or favour, 
You expreſe yourſelf very deſirous to voin upon the judgment of 
your maſter, and not upon his affections only. Bacon. 
| You have a ſoftneſs and beneficence winning on the hearts of 


With Joy the tidings brouglit from heav'n. | Milton. 
7. To gain by courtſhip. | | 
She 's beautiful, and therefore-to be wood; | 

She is a woman, therefore to be % .. _ Shakeſpeare, 


others. | Wi Dryden. 
Thy words like muſick every breaſt controul, 
Steal thro' the air, and 4vin upon the ſoul. Pope, 
3. To gain ground, 4 
"The rabble will in time cola upon power, Shakeſpeare. 


4. To be conqueror or gainer at play. 
Charles, I will play no more to-night : 
My mind 's not on 't, you are too hard for me. 
Sir, 1 did never «vin of you before. ; 
— But little, Charles; 
Nor ſhall not, when my fancy 's on my play. Shakeſpeare. 
To WINE. v. n. [gwingo, Welſh.) To kick, as im- 
patient of a rider, or of pain. 
I will fit as qujet as a lamb, 
1 will not tir, nor 2wince, nor ſpeak a word. Shakeſpeare 
Room, room, for my horſe will «vince, 
If he came within ſo many yards of a prince, Ben Jonſon» 
The angry beaſt did ſtraight reſent . 
The wrong done to his fundament, 
Began to kick, and fling, and «wince, 
As if h' had been beſide his ſenſe. Hudibrgz. 


Wi'ncrr. 1. / [from wwince.] A kicking beaſt. 
Wincn, 1. /. [ guincher, French, to twiſt.] A wind- 
lace ; ſomething held in the hand by which a wheel 
or cylinder is turned. | 
Put a tvinch with the wheel, Mortimer, 


To Wixcu. v. a. [The ſame with awince z or perhaps 
from guincher, French, to noi; avinch ſigni 


nif i 
ſometimes to writhe or contort the, body.] 0 ick 


with impatience ; to ſhrink from any uneaſineſs. 
We who have ſtee fouls _ 


It touches not, let the gall'd jade wwinch; 
Our withers are unwrung. | 


| e Haml, 

Have theſe bones rattled, and, this he 8 
— 1 * thy quarrel bled ! 

or did I ever winch or grudge it, vdibr 
This laſt allufion gaul'd the os more z berg 
Yet ſeem'd ſhe not to *winch, though ſhrewdly pain'd. Dryd. 
Their confciences ate galled; and this makes them winch agd 
fling, 23 It they had forne micttla. | Tillfon. 
Wi's corte. 


He 'ſſays the wvimble, often draws draws it bdele, | "OE 0 
© And deals to thitfty ſervants but a ſmack. Dryden. 


WruBLs, adj. Adive; nimble; ſhifting to and fro. 


Car Ws 


- 


W IN 


Wi'ncorien, n/, . 1 
There is a ſmall red flower in the ſtubble- fielde, which country 
people call the wincopipez which if it opens in the morning, you 
may be ſure a fair day will follow. acon. 


WIN b. n, / [pind, Sax, wind, Dutch ; gwynt, Welſh.) 
1. Wind is when any tract of air moves from the place 
it is in, to any other, with an impetus that is ſenſible 
to us: wherefore it was not ill called by the ancients 
a ſwifter courle of air z a flowing wave of air; a flux, 
effuſion, or ſtream of air, 


ty be wind ſhaken. 
Love's heralds ſhould be thoughts 
Which ten times faſter glide than the ſun beams, 
Driving back ſhadows over low'ring his. 
Theretore do nimble-pinion'd doves draw love 


And therefore hath the «vind-ſwift Cupid wings. Shakeſpeare, | 


Falmouth lieth farther out in the trade way, and ſo offereth a 
ſooner opportunity to 2% d-driven ſhips than Plymouth, 


Cheyne, 


tions. 


2. Direction of the blaſt from a particular point; as 


caltward, weſtward, 
I'll give thee a wind, 
I mylelt have all the other, 
And the very points they blow; : 
All the quarters that they know 
I th' ſhipman's card, , 
In the year 1300, one Flavio of Malphi, in the realm of Naples, 


ſound out the compaſ#, or pixis nautica, conſiſting of eight evind; | 


only, the four principal, and four collateral z and not long afrer, 
the people of Bruges and Antwerp perfected that excellent invention, 
adding twenty-four other ſubordinate winds or points. 
3. Breath ; power or act of reſpiration. 
It my wind were but long enough to ſay my prayers, I would re- 
nt. ; Shakeſpeare, 
His mwind he never took whilſt the cup was at his mouth, but 
juſtly obſerved the rule of drinking with one breath. Hake, 
The perfume of the flowers, and thelr virtues to cure ſhortneſs 
of wind in purſy old men, ſeems to agree moit with tha orange. 
Temple, 
It fNopp'd at once the paſſage of his a, 
And the free (oul-to flirting air refign'd, 
4. Air cauſed by any action. 
; In each fide her ; 
Stood pretty dimpled boys, like (miling Cupids, 
With divers colour'd tans, whoſe, wind did ſeem 
To glow the delicate cheeks which they did cool, 
In an organ, from one blaſt of «wind, 
To many a row of pipes the found-board breathes, 
5. Breath modulated by an inſtrument. 8 
Whore the air is pent, there breath or other blowing, which car- 
ries but a gentle percullion, ſuflices to create lound z as in pipes 
and wind inſtruments. ' Bacon, 
Their Inſtruments were various in their kind; 
Some for the bow, and ſome for breathing aui. 


6. Air impregnated with ſcent, 

A — had long eſcap'd purſuing hound, 
By often ſhifting into alſtant grounds, 
Till finding all bn artifices vain, 
'To ſave his life, he leap'd Into the maln. 
But there, alas ! he could no ſafety find, 
A pack of dog-fiſh had him in the «wind, 


7. Flatulence ; windineſs. 
It turns 


Dryden. 


Shakeſps 
Milton, 


Dryden. 


Swift, 


Wiſdom to folly, as nouriſhment to wvind. Milton, 
g. Any thing inſignificant or * as wind. 
Think not with «wind of alry threats to awe, Milton. 


Down the Win. To decay. : 

A man that had a great veneration for an image in his houſe, 
found that the more he prayed to jt to proſper him in the world, 
the more he went don the 4wind (till, : L'Eftrange, 
10. To take or have the Wi v. To gain or have the 

upper hand. | | 

et a king in council beware how he opens his own inclinations 

too much ; tor elſe counſellors will but take the wind of him, in- 
cad of giving free counſel, 5 5 Bacon. 
Jo Win v. b. 4. preter, wound, in Pope auinded; part. 
abt, pindun, Sax. winden, Dutch; from the noun, ] 


1. To blow z to ſound by inflation. 
he tquire gan nigher do approach," 
And wind his horn under the cattle wall, 


0 


Spenſer, 


That with the nolſe it (hook as it would tall, 
Every Triton's horn is «vindings | 
Welcome to the wat'ry plain. Dryden. 


Ye vig'rous ſwans! while youth ferments your blood, 

Wind the thrill horn, or ſpread the waving net. Pope. 
2. 'To turn round; to twiſt, | 

Nero could touch and time the harp well z but in government 
fometimes he uſed to wind the pins too high, and ſometimes let 
them down too low. Bacon, 
The figure of a ſturdy woman, done by Michael Angelo, waſhing 
and ws of linen cloaths 3 in which act ſhe wrings out the Wa- 
den that made the fountain. Wotton. 
Wind the wood» bine round this arbour, Milton, 


3. Jo regulate in motion; to turn to this or that di- 


rection, 
He vaulted with ſuch cafe into his ſeat, 
As if an angel dropt down from the clouds, 
To turn and wwind a fiery Pegatuy, 
And witch the world with noble horſemanſhip. 
In a commonwealth or realm, 
The government is call'd the helm 3 
With which, Uke veſſels under fail, 
"They 're turn'd and winded by the tail, 
4. Fo noſe ; to follow by ſcent. 
5. To turn by ſhifts or expedients, 
W hence turning of religion 's made 
The means to turn and wind a trade. Unudibrat, 
Mr. Whifton dig not care to give more than ſhort, general hints 
of this famous challenge, and the iffue of it; but he endeavours to 
wind and turn himfelt every way to evade its tetce. MW ateriand, 


6. Tro introduce by infinuation. 
You have contriv'd to wke 
From Rome all ſeaſon's officer, and to wind 
Yourſelf into a power tytaunleal. Sbaty/prare's Coriolanun, 
Kamund, leck him out, wind me into him, frame the butinets 
after your own wilgom- Shateſpeare's King Lears 
Little arts and dexterities they have to wind in tuch things into 
diſcourſe, Government of the Tongne, 
7 No change, | | 
Weite out legiſlature veſted in the prince, he might oled and 
turn our conſtitution at his pleaſure, and ſhape our government to 
his fancy» Addijons 
g. To entwig : to enfold ; to encircle. 
Sleep chou, and 1 will wind thee in my arm., Sure. 
You know me well, and hereln ſpend but time 
To wind about wy love with cireumitance. Shateſpeare, 
Sometime am 1 
All wand with adders, who with cloven tongues 
Vo hiſs me luto madneſs, 


Sa eure. 


Mudibras. 


Se. 


Muſchenbroek, | 
The worthy fellow 1s our general, He's the rock, the oak, not | 
Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus, | 


Carew. | 

Wind i» nothing but a violent motion of the air, produced by its | 
rarefaQtion more in one place than another, by the ſun-beams, the | 
attractions of the moon, and the combinations of the earth's mo- 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. | 


Heylyn, | 


WIN 


9. To Wind out, To extricate. | 
When he found himſelf dangerouſly embarked, he bethought 
himſelf of all poſſible ways to diſentangle himſelf, and to wvind him- |. 


ſelf ow? of the labyrinth he was in. Clarendon. 

10. To Wind up. To bring to a ſmall eompaſs, as a 
bottom of thread, 

Without ſolemn] winding up one argument, and intimating that 

he began another, 4 lets his thoughts, which were fully poſſeſſed 

of the matter, run in one continued ſtrain. Locle. 


11. To WI n D wp. [uſed of a watch.] To convolve 
the ſpring. 


I frown the whi 


by ———-—_ EE TI 


le, and perchance wind 1 watch, or pla 
with ſome rich jewel. 0 | WY Shake Aon 
12. To put into a ſtate of renovated or continued mo- 
Fate ſeem'd to evind him up for fourſcore years, 
Yet freſhly ran he on ten winters more ay 
; , Till, like a clock worn out with calling time, 
The wheels of weary life at laſt Rood ſtill, en. 
Will not the author of the univerſe, having made an automaton 
which can zuind up itſelf, ſee whether it hath ſtood Rill or gone 
true ? - Crew. 
Is there a tongue, like Delia's o'er her cup, a 


That runs for ages without winding up # Young. 


13. To Wind . To raiſe by degrees. 
Theſe he did fo 2wind up to his purpoſe, that they withdrew from 
the court, | Hayward. 


When they could not coolly convince him, they railed, and called 
him an heretick : thus they evound up his temper to a pitch, and 
treacherouſly made uſe of that infirmity, . . Atterbary, 

14. To WIV D up. To ſtraiten a ſtring by turning that 
on which it is rolled; to put in tune. 
| Hylas'! why fit we mute, | 
Now that each bird ſaluteth the ſpring ? | 
Wind up the ſlacken d ſtrings of thy lute, 


# 


Waller, 


: Never cauſt thou want matter to ſing, 
Your lute may *vind its ſtrings but little higher, 
To tune their notes to that immortal quire, Prior. 


15. To WIN D up. To put in order for regular action: 
from a watch. 
O you kind gods! 
Cure this great breach of his abuſed nature 
Th' untun'd and jarring ſenſes O wind up 
Or this child changed father, 
x The weyrd ſiſters, hand in hand, 
Poſters of the ſea and land, 
Thus do go about, about, 2 
Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, 
And thrice again to make up nine: 
Peace ! the charm 's evound up. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
To WI ND, V. nn 
1. To turn; to change, | 
So (witt your judgments turn and wind, 
You caſt our fleeteſt wits a mile behind, 
2. To turn; to be convolved. 

Some plants can ſupport themſelves; and ſome others creep along 
the ground, or qvind about other trees, and cannot ſupport them- 
ſelves. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Stairs of a ſolid newel ſpread only upon one ſmall newel, as the 
ſeveral folds of fans ſpread about their centre; but theſe, becauſe 
they ſometimes wing, and ſometimes fly off from that winding, 


Shakeſpeare. 


Dryden, 


take more room up in the. ſtaircaſe, oxon. 
3. To move round. 8 5 

If aught obſtruct thy courſe, yet ſtand not ſtill, 

But 4vind about till thou haſt topp'd the hill. Denham. 

4. To proceed in flexures, | 

It ſhall not wind with ſuch a deep indent, 

As rob me of ſo rich a bottom here. Shakeſpeare. 

Ever more did winde 
About his boſome a moſt crafty minde. Chapman, 
He winds with eaſe : 

Through the pure marble air his oblique way, 

Amongſt innumerable ſtars, Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
It was a rock winding with one aſcent, Milton 
The ſilver Thames, Far own domeſtick flood, 

Shall bear her veſlels, like a (weeping train 
And often con, as of his miſtreſs proud, 

With longing eyes to meet her face again. Dryden, 
You that can ſearch thoſe many corner'd minds, 

Where woman's crooked fancy turns and «winds, Dryden. 
Still fix thy eyes intent upon the throng, 

And, as the pailes open, wind along, Gay. 


X Y 
5. Wound is commonly the preterite. Pope has uſed 
awvinded, 
Swift aſcending from the azure wave, 
| He took the path that winded to the cave. Pope. 
6. 'To be extricated; to be diſentangled : with oz. 
Long lab'ring underneath, ere they could wind 


When I beſtir myſelf, it is high fea in his houſe 3 and when I fit 
mein, his affairs forfyoth are evindbound. Addiſon's Speftator, 
Is it realonable that our Engliſh fleet, which uled to be the ter- 
ror of the ocean, ſhould be wwindbound F Sp:etater, 
WinpeGc. n./ An egg not impregnated ; an egg 

that does not contain the principles of life. 

Sound eggs fink, and ſuch as are addled fwim ; as do alſo thoſe 
termed hypenemia, or af. Brown's Nu u Errours, 

Wi'nDuR. . / [from wind. ] 
1. An inſtrument or perſon by which any thing is turned 

round, c 

The winder ſhows his workmanſhip fo rare 
As doth the fleece excel, and mocks her looſer clew ; 
Ax neatly bottom'd up as nature forth it drew, Drayton, 

To keep troubleſome ſervants out of the kitchen, leave the 
winder Qicking on the jack, to fall on their heads. Sc /i. 

2. A plant that eviſta itſelf round others, 

Plants that put forth their ſap haſtily, have their bodies not pro- 
portionable to their length; and therefore they are xvinderr and 
creepers, as Ivy and bryony. Bacon's Naturai Iiflory, 

Wi'nDratll, . ½ [wind and fall.) 
1. Fruit blown down from the tree. 
Gather now, it ripe, your winter fruits, as apples, to prevent 
their falling by the great winds z alfo gather your evind/alls. 
Evelyn's Kalendar, 
2. An unexpected legacy. | 
Wi'xnDrLoOwER, . / The anemone, A flower. 
Wi'nDGALL, #./. [wind and gall.] 

Windgal's are ſott, yielding, flatulent tumours or bladders, full of 
corrupt jelly, which grow * each ſide of the fetlock joints, and 
are fv paintul in hot weather and hard ways, that they make a 
horſe to halt, They are cauſed by violent ſtraining, or by a hot ſe's 
ſtanding on a floping floor, or from extieme labour and heat, or by 
blows, Farrier's Dien. 

His horſe infected with the faſhions, full of wirdgalls, and ſped 
with ſpavins. Shateſpeare's Taming of the Shrew. 

Wri'xnpGun, „. % [wind and gan, ] Gun which diſ- 
charges the billet by means of wind compreſled. 


The windgax is charged by the forcible compreſſion of air, being 
2 \ 


Out of tuch priſon, ' Milton, 
Wixvround, adj. [wind and bound.) Confined by 
| contrary winds, . 
Yet not for this the evindbound navy weigh'd ; 
Slack were their fails, and Neptune diſobey d. Dryden. 
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| Injefted through a ſyringe; the firife and 


LAY 


Wi'x 


WIN 


diſtention of th. 
ſoned air ſerving, by the help of little fal Of the impei. 
and keep cloſe the vents by which it was n within, * 
WM s | 
' © Porc'd from windpitns lead itſelf cams vematical Magick, 
: And pond'rous ſlugs cut ſwiftly through the ſky 
Wrinoingss. 2. % [from windy, ] *  *% 
1. Fulneſs of wind; flatulence; 


A windineſs and puffing up of your ſtomach after dinner 
| 


the morning. Hare and in 
Orifices are * * for the letting forth A tons, 
ructus, or windineſs, the common effects of Y — l Its in 
"7 25 „ eee Floyer on the qUuorg, 
2, Tendency to generate wind. un. 


Sena loſeth ſomewhat of its windineſe by deco ; 
rally, ſubtile or windy ſpirits are taken a by eng and, gene. 
on, 


Bacon: N * 
$ 
3. Tumour ; puflineſs, | atural ig, 
rom this his modeſt and humble char; | 
cohabit with the ſwelling windineſ of — —— 


, | | + Brerewood 
Wix pIN g. =. / [from ind.] Flexure; — 
It was the pleaſanteſt voyage in the world to 0 


bo follow the wo; 
of this river Inn, through ſuch a variet pleaſin * 
courſe of it naturally m__ 10 [Tenes az 


The ways of heaven are dark and intricate; Yon on lah, 
Our underſtanding traces them in vain, 
hs _ 7 how much art the windings | 
„Nor where the regular confuſion ends. WTR 
Wi'NnDINGSHEET. . %. {wind and ſheer.) ry ths 
which the dead are enwrapped, + ” 


Theſe arms of mine ſhall be thy winding be- 
= rey "ou boys ſhall be thy eech OY bg 
or from my heart thine image ne'er hall go. Shak, V 

The great evindingſhects, that bury all things | yt, 
luges and AR. : vo ce, Þ, ra 
_ 1 OD wi, as the thought, ws * 
employ r time in preparing a windin Ay 
ther of her huſband, F 7 ne 08 og 
WinpLass, 1. %. [wind and lace,] = 


1. A handle by which a rope or lace is wra 

1 ed toge. 
ther round a cylinder. | OO 
2. A handle by which any thing is turned, 

Thus do we of wiſdom and ot reach, 

With vindlaſſes, and with aflays of bias, 
3 By indirections find directions out, Shake 
WINTER. 2. J. [from To wind.] A ſpind 
W1'NDMILL, #. 

the wind, 


loſt Ulyſſes 
for Laertes, 


wn e 
from | A ſpindle. 4%. 
. [wind and mill.) A mill turned by 
We, Uke Don Quixote, do advance  __.. 
Againſt a «vindmill our vain lance. Walls 
Such a ſailing chariot might be more conveniently framed with 
moveable ſails, whoſe force may be impreſſed from their motion 
equivalent to thoſe in a windmill, : : | ilting 
Windmills grind twice the quantity in an hour that witermills bas 
4 | . Mortimer: Huſbandry, 
His fancy has made a giant of a *vindmill, and he 2 
gaging it. ; ; F. Atterbury, 
WI NDO. u. . [vindue, Daniſh, Skinner thinks it 
originally rant wh 
1. An aperture in a building by which air and light are 
intromitted. | | 
Being one day at my window all alone, 


Many ſtrange things happened me to ſee. Spenſer, 
A fair view her window yields, pee 
The town, the river, and the fields. Wall. 


He through a little windet caſt his ſight, 
Though thick of bars that gave a ſcanty light; 
But ev'n that glimmering ſery'd him to deſery 
Th' inevitable charms of Emily, | den, 

When you leave the ewindows open for air, leave books on the 


window-ſeat, that they may get air too. Swift, 
2. The frame of glaſs or any other materials that cover 
the. aperture, 
| To thee I do commend my watchful ſoul, 
Ere I let fall the <vindows of mine eyes: 
Sleeping or waking, oh defend me ſtill! Sbaleſp. Rich, III. 


In the ſun's light, let into my darkened chamber through a ſmall 
round hole in my windozo-ſhutter, at about ten or twelve feet from 
the cuindoto, I placed a lens. Newton's Optics. 


3. Lines eroſſing each other. 
The favourite, that juſt begins to prattle, 
Is very humourſome, and makes great clutter, 
Till he has evindewws on his bread and butter. 
4: An aperture reiembling a window. 
ToWrnvow. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To furniſh with windows, 
Between theſe half colunins above, the whole room was indes 
round. Watton's Architecture. 
With pert flat eyes ſhe wvindow'd well its head; 
A brain of feathers, and a heart of lead. Pope's Dunclad. 
2. 'To place at a window. , 
Wouldſt thou be evindoww'd in great Rome, and ſee 
Thy maſter thus with pleacht arms, bending down 
His corrigible neck, his face ſubdued | 
To penetrative ſhame ? Shake/ps Antony and Cleopatra. 
3. To break into openings. 
Poor naked wretches, whereſoe'er you are, 
That bide the pelting of this pitileſs a 
How ſhall your houleleſs heads, and unfed ſides, 
Your loop'd and evindoww'd ragyednels, defend you 
From ſeaſons ſuch as thele ? Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 
DPIPB, 2. J [wind and pipe.] The paſſage for 
breath; the a/pera arteria. 15 
Let gallows gape for dogs, let man go free, 
And let not hemp his dip ſuffocate, Shakeſp. Her. V. 
The wezzon, rough artery, or —_—— is a part inſervient to 
voice and reſpiration z thereby the air deſ 


King. 


cendeth unto the lungs, 


and is communicated unto the heart. Brotes. 
The quacks of government, who ſat 
At th' unregarded helm of tate, 
Contider'd timely how t' withdraw, 
„And ſave their <vindpipes from the law. Hudibrai 


Becauſe continual reſpiration is neceſſary for the ſupport of ov! 
lives, the windpipe is made with annulary cartilages. 40 
Ihe wvindpipe divides itſelt᷑ into a great number of branches, callcd 
bronchia + theſe end in ſmall air-bladders, capable to be inflated by 

the aimiſſion of air, and to ſubſide at the expulſion of it. 
Arbuthnot on Alimer'! 


Wr'xpward. adv, [from avind.] Towards the wind, 
WiN Dv. adj. [from au.] | 
1. Conſiſting of wind. i 
See what ſhowers ariſe, 
Blown with the wvindy tempeſt of my foul 


Upon thy wounds, that kill mine eyes and heart. Shateſ! 


* Subtile or xvindy ſpirits are taken off by incenfion . 
| Lady, you have à metty hbart,—\ | 
womens V eg, m ay I thank it, poor fool ! 

It keeps on the xwindy tide of care, | 


2. Next the wind. 


Sbol pere 
3. Empty 7 


| WIN 


; . | 4 
* N rot calamity be full of words ? 
indy attornies to their client woes, 
Poor breathing orators of miſeries. Shakeſp, Richard III. 
What windy joy this day had I conceiv'd, - 
Hopeful of his deliv'ry, which now proves 
Abortive, as the firſt- born bloom of ſpri | 
Nipt with the lagging rear of winter's froſt ! Milton. 
Look, here 's that windy applauſe, that poor tranſitory pleaſure, 
for which I was diſhonoured. South. 
Ot ev'ry nation each illuſtrious name 
Such toys as theſe have cheated into fame, 
Exchanging ſolid quiet to obtain 
The windy ſatisfaction of the brain. 
4 Tempeſtuous ; moleſted with wind, 
On this windy ſea of land the fiend 
Walk'd up and down. | 


Dryden's Juvenal. 


Milton. 


' troubles and defiles the water; and when we ſee it windy and duſty, 
the wind does not make but only raiſe duſt, 
5. Puff; flatulent. N ba 
In ſuch a windy colie, water is the beſt remedy after a ſurfeit of 
fruits Arbuthr . on Aliments. 
Wins. u. /; [pin, Saxon; vinn, Dutch.] 
1. The fermented juice of the grape. 
The wine of life is drawn, and the meer lees 
Is left this vault to brag of, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Do not fall in love with me; 
For I am falſer than vows made in tine. Shakeſpeare, 
The increaſe of the vineyards for the wine cellars. Chronicles. 
Be not amongſt wine-bibbers, amongſt riotous eaters. Proverbs. 
Thy garments like him that treadeth in the cine fat. I/aiab. 
They took old ſacks upon their aſſes, and wine-bottles old and 
rent, and bound up. Jeſ. ix. 4+ 


Where the wvine-preſs is hard wrought, it yields a harſh 2vine that | 


talles of the grape-ſtone. | ] . Bacon. 
His troops on my ſtrong youth like torrents-ruſht ; 
As in a <wire-preſs Judah's daughter cruſht. Sandys. 


With large wvine-offterings pour 'd, and ſacred feaſt. Milton. 
Shall I, to pleaſe another 4vine-ſprung mind, 
Loſe all mine own ? God hath giv'n me a meaſure 
Short of his canne and body : muſt I find 

A pain in that, wherein he finds a pleaſure ? 
Y The firſtlings of the flock are doom'd to die; 
Rich fragrant wines the cheering bow! ſupply. 


Herbert. 


Po . 
It the hogſhead falls ſhort, the wine cooper had not filled 15 | 


proper time. | Swift's Dire#ions to the Butler. 
2. Preparations of vegetables by fermentation, called 
by rs general name of «vines, have quite different 


qualities from the plant z for no fruit, taken crude, | 


has the intoxicating quality of wine. Arbuthnot. 


WING. 1. / edge Saxon; wwinge, Daniſh.] 
1. The limb of a bird by which it flies. 
As Venus' bird, the white ſwift lovely dove, 
Doth on her «wings her utmoſt ſwiftneſs prove, 
Finding the gripe of falcon fierce not fur. 
Ignorance is the curſe of God, 


Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to heaven, Shakeſpeare. | 


An eagle ſtirreth up her neſt, ſpreadeth abroad her wings, taketh 


them, and beareth them on her wings. Deut. Xxxli. 
; A ſpleenleſs wind lo ſtretcht | 
Her wings to waft us, and ſo urg'd our keel, Chapman. | 
The prince of augurs, Helitherſes, roſe ; 
Preſcient he view'd th' aerial tracts, and drew | 
A ſure preſage from ev'ry 2ving that flew, Pope's Odyſſey. 


2. A fan to winnow. | 
Wing, cortnave, and buſhel, peck, ready at hand. Tufſer. 
3- Flight; paſſage by the wing. 
Light thickens, and the crow 
Makes wving to t rooky wood: 
Good things of day begin to droop and drowze, 


While night's black agents to their prey do rouze. Shakeſp. 
Thy affeQions hold a «ving 
Quite from che flight of all thy anceſtors. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


I have purſued her as love hath purſued me, on the my all 
occaſions. Sbaleſpeare : Merry Wives of Windſor. 
While paſſion is upon the eving, and the man fully engaged in 
the proſecution of ſome unlawful object, no remedy or controul is 


to be expected from his reaſon, South, 
You are too young your power to underſtand ; 
vers take wing upon the leaſt command. Dryden. 
And ſtraight, with inborn vigour, on the wing, | 
Like mounting larks, to the new morning ſing. Dryden, 


Then life is on the wing; then moſt ſhe ſinks 
When moſt ſhe ſeems reviv'd, Smith's Phedra and Hippel. 
4- The motive or incitement of flight. 
| Fearful commenting 
1; leaden ſervitor to dull delay; 
Nelay leads impotent and ſnail-pac'd beggary : 
Then fiery expedRion be my wing, 
Jove's Mercury, and herald for a king. 
F. The ſide bodies of an army. 
The footmen were Germans, to whom were joined as wings cer- 
tain companies of Italians, Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
The left noivg put to flight, 
The chiefs o'erborn, he ruſhes on the right. 


6. Any ſide- piece. 


The plough proper for Riff clays is long, large, and broad, with 
a deep head and a ſquare earth-board, the coulter long and very lit- 
tle bending, with a very large wing. | Mortimer. 
Te Wins. v. a. (from the _ | | 
1. To furniſh with wings; to enable to fly. 
The ſpeed of gods 
Time counts not, though with ſwifteſt minutes wing'd. Milt, 
Who knows but he, whoſe hand the lightning forms, 
Who heaves old ocean, and who wings the ſtorms, 
| Pours fierce ambition in a Cæſar's mind, 
Or turns young Ammon looſe to ſcourge mankind ? 
2. To ſupply with ſide bodies. 
We ourſelf will tollow 
In the main battle, which on either fide 
Shall be well 2einged with our chlefeſt horſe, Shak. Rich, III. 
To Wing. v. u. 


1. To tranſport by flight. 
I, an old turtle, 

Will wing me to ſome wither'd bough, and there 
My mate, that's never to be found again, 
Lament till 1 am loſt, 

2. To exert the power of flying. 

Warm'd with more particles of heaVnly flame, 

He wwing'd his upward flight, and ſoar'd to fame; 


Sbaleſp. Rich, IIl. 


Dryden. 


Pope, 


The reit remain'd below, a crowd without a name. Dryden. | 
Struck with the horrour of the fight, 
She turns her head, and wings her flight. Prior. 


From the Meotis to the northern ſea, 

: The goddeſs wings her deip'rate Way. Prior. 

Wrncep, adj. [from wing.] | 

1. Furniſhed with wings; 8 ö 
And ſhall grace not find means, that finds her way 

The 1peedictt of thy evinged meſſengers, | 


To viſit all thy creatures? Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
We can ſear no force 
But cui troops, or Pegaſean horſe. Waller. 


The tinged lion 's not fo fierce in fight, 


As Vid'ri's band preſents him to our ht. Wulle. 


South, | 


 Winczpes a”, 1. J 
Winds. 1. /. 


Siducy. | 
4. To connive; to ſeem not to ſee; to tolerate. 
They be better content with one that will goint at their faults, 


S bakgpeare a Winter's Tale | 


| 


| 


Wi'N ov. adj. 
It is not bare agitation, but the ſediment at the bottom, that] 


To W 


WIN 


The eockney Is 


ſurpriſed | | 
winged animals In the Geldee 


2. Swift ; rapid, 
: N 
Towrd Cala + ow we bear the king 
Heave him away 


Athwart the ſea, PE ae 


bakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Hie, good Sir Michael, bear this ſealed nn EE * 
5 Shak. Henry IV. 
[ochras, _— A plant, Mer, 

] The ſhell that 


With winged haſte to the lord marſhal, 


: wing and 

covers the wing of dre & on 
long-ſhelled goat-chaffer is above an i 

wingſhells of — an inch, gary 


as to come down below the belly on both fides, 


bling wings. 
® wy. ſpring together out, and ſwiftly bear 


he flying youth through clouds and yielding air; 


With «vingy ſpeed outſtrip the eaſtern wind, 
And leave the breezes of the morn behind. 


1. To ſhut the eyes. 
Let's ſee thine eyes; wink now, 
In my opinion yet thou ſee'ſt not well. 
They 're fairie 


I 'n wink and couch; no man their ſports muſt 


His falſe cunning 


Taught him to face me out of his acquaintance, 


And grew a twenty years removed thin 
While one — 1 bog » 
He, with great imagination, 
Proper to madmen, led his pow'rs to death, 
And » winking, leap'd into deſtruction. 
In deſpite of all this, he runs fooliſhly into his 
merel becauſe he winks hard, 
into the battle, 


The Scripture repreſents wicked men as without underft 


not that they are deſtitute of the natu 


. I fi 
blind, but they gin. N 


If any about them ſhould make them think there is a 
ence between being in the dark and winking, get it out of thelr | 


minds, 


2. To hint, or direct, by the motion of the eyelids. 
You ſaw my maſter wind and laugh upon you. 
Send him a ſpoon when he wants a knife : wind at the 


to leave him without a pots 


3. To cloſe, and exclude the light, 


While Hermes pip'd and ſung, and told his tale, 


The keeper's wwinking eyes began to ſail, 
And drowſy ſlumber on the lids to creep, 
Till all the watchman was at length allcep, 

Whea you ſhoot, and ſhut one eye, 
You cannot think he would deny 
To lend the t' other friendly aid, 
Or wink, as coward and afraid, 


than with him that will reprove them. 
I, for winking at your diſcords too, 


Have loſt a brace of Kinſmen. Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 


Let not night ſee my black and deep deſires; 
The eye wind at the hand | L 


Let us not write at a looſe rambling rate, 
In hope the world will «vink at all our faults. 


Obſtinacy cannot be winked at, but muſt be ſubdued. 


Cato is ſtern, and awful as a god : 
He knows not how to wink at human frailty, 
Or pardon weakneſs that he never felt. 
5. To be dim. 


The ſullen tyrant ſlept not all the night, 
But lonely walking by a winking light, 


Sobb'd, wept, and groan'd, and beat his wither'd breaſt, Dryd, 


Wink. 3. / [from the verb.] 
1. Act of cle, the eye. 
ou doing thus, 
To the perpetual wwink for ay might put 
This ancient moral. 


mes 
At every wink of an eye ſome new grace will be born, 
Since 1 receiv'd command to do this buſineſs, 


Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 


I havs not ſlept one tuin. 
The beams ſo reverend and ſtrong, 
Doſt thou not think 
I could eclipſe and cloud them with a wink, 
But that I would not loſe her ſight ſo long? 


It raged ſo all night, that 1 could not ſleep à winks 


Not write] but then I think 
And for my ſoul I cannot ſleep a wink. 


2. A hint given by motion of the eye. 
Her «vink each bold attempt forbids, 


The ftockjobber thus from *Change-alley goes down, 


And tips you the freeman a gin; 


Let me have but your vote to ſerve for the town, 


And here is a guinea to drink. 


Wix RER. 2. / [from wvink.) One who winks. 
A ſet of nodders, 4winkers, and whiſperers, whoſe buſineſs is to 


ſtrangle all others offspring of wit in their birth. 


Pepe 
W1'xx1NGLY. adv, [from winking.] With the ey 


almoſt cloſed. 
If one beholdeth the light, he vieweth it wind 


do that are purblind ; but if any thing that is black, he looketh 
Peacham on Drawing. 
Wi'xN ER. u. J [from win.] One who wins, | 
A gameſter, having loſt all, borroweth of his next fellow- 
gameſter ſomewhat to maintain play z which he ſetting unto him 


upon it with a broad and full eye, 


again, ſhortly winneth all from the evinner. 
Go together, 
You precious winners all; your exultation 
Partake to every one. | Shakeſpeare 


Wix NNO. participial adj, [from avin.] 

charming. 
| Yet leſs fair, 
Leſs <vinning ſoft, leſs amiably mild, 
Than that ſmooth watery image. 
On her, as queen, 

A pomp of winning graces waited ſtill ; 

And from about her ſhot darts of defire 

Into all eyes, to wiſh her ſtill in fight, Mile, 

Cato's foul 

Shines out in every thing ſhe acts or ſpeaks, 

While winning mildneſs and attractive ſmiles 

Dwell in her looks, and with becoming grace 

Soften the rigour of her father's virtues. 


Win NIN O. =. T [from in.] The ſum won, 
A kemile in 8 ongreve's Oy compares a writer 


buttering gameſter, that Rakes all upon 


lofes the laſt throw, he is ſure to be undone. | 
that If be loſes the la 2 


grant him there, and there being ſeen, 


and half an inch broad; ſo deep 


[from wving.) Having wings; reſem- 


NK. v. #. [pincran, Saxon 3 wincken, Dutch. ] 


now open them: | 
Shak, Henry VI. 
$3 he that ſpeaks to them ſhall die! 


Shakgpeare's Teoelfth Night, 


Bake. Henry 
1 
and ruſhes violently like a horſe | 


a N | Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
The king gave him great gifts, and «winked at the great ſpoil of 
Boſworth-field, which came almoſt wholly to this man's hands. 


Bacon's Henry VII. 


Addiſon's Cato. 


„% Winter's Tale. 
Beſhrew the winners, for they play'd me falſe, 
Whether the winner laughs or no, the loſer will complain 3 and 
rather than quarrel with his own {kill, will do it at the dice. Temple, 


Attractive ; | 


Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 


and 
Watts» 


— 


long, and the 


Grew. ; 


Addiſon, | 


— 


— 


n and ruin, 


Taylor, | 
anding: [| 
they are not 
Tillotſon, 
ny differ- 


— 


— 


Lo ke, | 
Shakeſp. | 


footman 


Swift, 


Dryden, | 


* 
* 


Prior. 


Whitgifte. 


Roſcommon. 
Lack 


„ 


Donne. 
Temple. 


Pope. 
Sidney. 


£ 


„ as thoſe 


Spenſer . 


Shakeſps 


Paradiſe Leſt. 


wah 


E 


— 


to a 
every caſt ; ſo 


1. To ſe 


2. To fan; to beat as with wings. 
„ 
4. To ſeparate; 
To WiN Now. v. u. 


WINNOWEA. 1. , 
WINTER. . /. 


W. 


To Win TER. v. u. 


To W 


ing: and fo be ready to fat next ſummer, 
WinTER is often uſed in compoſition.” _ | 
The king fat in the winter-houlep and there was a fire burning 


WI'NTERBEATEN. adj, 


WinTBRCHE'RRY. . % 


WixTsRc1'TRON, . / A fort of pear. 


WI'NTERGREEN. 2. / [pyrola, Lat.] A plant. Miller. 
WYNTERLY, adj, 


3. To ſtrike off gently. 


4. To clear away, 


E E 


6. Te Wir t out. 


WIr 


To WIN NOW. v. a. (yndnian, Saxon; dann, Lat.) 


arate by meahs of the wind; to part the 
rom the chaff. eee e 
Were our royal faith martyrs in love, 
We ſhall be et —— ſo m_ — — os 
That even our corn ſhall ſeem as light as cnanm, 
And good from bad find;no partition. Shakeſpeare's Henry Iv. 
| In the ſun your golden grain diſplay, Ke 
And thraſh it out and wvinnew it by day» Dryden: Virgil, 
Now on the polar winds, then with quick fan ; 
Winnows the buxom aire . Mien Paradiſe Lofts 
To ſift; to examine. | 7 
Winnow well this thought, and you ſhall find 
"Tis light as chaff that flies before the wind, 
to part, | mr 


Bitter torture ſhall * 
Winnow the truth from falſehood. = Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
part corn from chaff. 


grain 


Drydens 


To. 
| not into every way. 

Winnow not with every wind, 2 go not into | W a 
from wen He who winnows. 
. neen, Saxon; winter, - Daniſh, 
German, and Dut The cold ſeaſon of the year. 

Though he were already ſtept into the winter of his age, he 
found himſelf warm in thoſe deſires, which were in his ſon far 


more excuſable. | Sidney. 
After ſummer evermore ſucceeds 85 

The barren evinter with his nipping cold, Shak. Henry VI. 

A woman's tory at a winter's fire, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


He hath bought a pair of caſt lips of Diana: 
ſiſterhood kiſſes not more religiouſly ; the very Ice of chaſtity 1s 
in them. | Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 
The two beneath the diſtant poles complain 

Of endleſs <vinter and perpetual rain. | Dryden, 
Lieft thou aſleep beneath thoſe hills of ſnow ? | 
Stretch out thy lazy limbs; awake, awake, 


a nun of winter's 


And winter from thy furry mantle ſhake. Dryden · 
Suppoſe our poet was your foe before, 
Yet now the bus'neſs of the field is o'er 2 
: "Tis time to let your civil wars alone, ' 
When troops are into evixter-quarters gone. Dryden. 
He that makes no reflections on what he reads, only loads bis 


mind with a rhapſody of tales, fit in winter-nights for the enter- 

tainment of others, | Lockes 
Stern wwinter (miles on that auſpicious clime, 

The fields are florid with unfading prime. opts 

To define winter, I conſider firſt wherein it agrees with ſummer, 


x ſpring, autumn, and I find they are all ſeaſons of the year 3 there- 


re a ſeaſon of the year is a genus: then I obſerve wherein it 
differs from theſe, and that is in the hortneſs-of the days; there- 
fore this may be called its ſpecial nature, or difference i then, by 
joining theſe together, I make a definition. Winter is that ſeaſon 
of the year wherein the days are ſhorteſt, Watti's Logich. 
[from the noun.) To paſs the 
Winter. ESD 
The fowls ſhall ſummer upon them, and all the beaſts of the 
earth ſhall enter upon them. | | II, xviii. 6. 
Becauſe the haven was not commodious to inter in, the more 
part adviſed to depart. n uli. 1a. 
INTER. v. 4. To feed or manage in the winter. 
The cattle generally fold for flauthter Within, or exportation 
abroad, had never been handled or gointerad at hand-meat. Temple. 
Young lean cattle may by their growth pay for their winter= 
Mortimer. 


m. C F Jer. XXXVI. 22. 

If in November and December they fallow, tis called a winter- 
fallowing. . | Mortimer. 
Shred it very ſmall with thyme, ſweet marjoram, and a little 
winter-ſavoury. 85 Walton's yn . 


[inter and beat,] Har 
by ſevere weather, 


He compareth his careful caſe to the ſad ſeaſon of the year, to 
the froſty ground, to the frozen trees, and to his own wwinterbeaten 
flock, Spenſer. 
alkekenge.) A plant. The 
fruit is about the bigneſs of a cherry, and incloſed 
in the cup of the flower, which ſwells over it in form 
of a bladder, | Miller. 


: 2 and /ike,] Such as is ſuit- 
able to winter ; of a wintry kind. 

If 't be ſummer news, 
Smile to 't before; if evinterly, thou need'ſt 


But keep that count'nance ſtill. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, 


Wi'nrrxy, adj. [from awinter,] Brumal; hyemal z 


ſuitable to winter. 
He ſaw the Trojan fleet diſpers'd, diſtreſs'd, 


By fiormy winds and *vintry heaven oppreſs'd. Dryden. 


[Wix v. adj. [from wine.) Having the taſte pr qua- 
Swift. 


lities of wine. 


Set cucumbers among muſkmelons, and ſee whether the melons 
will not be more 4viny, and better taſted, 


Bacon 
To WIPE. v. a. [pipan, Saxon. ] 
1. To cleanſe by rubbing with ſomething ſoft, 
| Such a handkerchief, 
I'm ſure it was your wife's, did I to-day | 
See Caſſio Tvipe his beard with. Shakeſpeare's Ot hell. 


She a gentle tear let fall 
From either eye, and wip'd them with her hair. Milton, 
Then with her veſt the wound the quipe: and dries. Denb. 


2. To take away by terſion, 


away with never ſo 


Calumniate 2 for though we ww 
be left ſome ſulliage 


much care the dirt thrown at us, there w 
behind. * 


Let me «vipe off his honourable dew, , 
That ſilverly doth progreſs on thy cheeks, 8 
Some natural tears they dropp d, but wip'd them ſoon. 
Mi ton's Par LP. 
A young man, having ſuffered many tortures, eſcaped with lite, 
and told his fellow Chriſtians, that the pain of them had been ren- 


dered tolerable by the preſence of an augel, who ſtood by him and 
wiped off the tears and ſweat, : iſon. 


Macduff, this noble paſſion, 
Child of integrity, hath — my ſoul 
Wip'd the black ſcruplesz reconcil's m 


Ln, Macketh. 


rdering lords commonly encroach one upon another 
a2 one le firooger, or le RL In wait to wipe them out of their lands. 


S reland. 


Decay of Picty. 


W S 


former bored with and to all the paſſages for new ones to 
enter by if there be ſome {ark nlets yet left open, the impreſ- 
ions made are ſcarce perceived, | Locke, 


Wirz. «./. [from the verb.] 
1. Act of — 
2. A blow; a ſtroke; a jeerz n gybez a ſarcaſm, 
To ſtatetten would you glve a wipes 
You print it in Itallek type! 
When letters are in vulgar ſhapes, 
Lis ten to one the wit eſcapes j 
But when in capitals expreſt, ; 
The dulle(t reader (mokes the jeſt. „  Fwift, 
. [wanelluy,] A bitd. Ain/avorth, 
8. ykR, . % [from wwipe,] An inſtrument or perion 
by which any thing is wiped, 
The maids and their makes, 
At dancing and wakes, 
Had their napkins and poſics, 
Am the wipers for their noſes, 
WIRE. 3. / [virer, French, to draw round. Skinner. ] 
Metal drawn into ſlender threads, 


'Tane was the damſel z and without remorſe 
The king condemn'd her, guiltleſs, to the fire: 
Her veil and mantle pluckt oy off by torce, 
Aud bound her tender arms in twiſted wire, — —& Fairfax. 
Thou ſhalt be whipt with wire, and flew'd in brine, 
$marting in ling'ring pickle. Shakgſps Antony and Clropatra. 
The ſoldier, that man of iron, 
Whom ribs of horror all environ, 
That 's ſtrong with wire inſtead of veins, 
In who ; embraces you're in chains. Beaum, and Fletch, 
And the cherubick hoſt, in thouſand quires, | 
Touch their immortal harps of golden wires. * Milton, 
dome roll a mighty ſtone, ſome laid . 
And, bound with burning wires, on ſpokes of wheels ate hung. 
| Dryden's M acid. 
To WIAADRAV. v. 4. [wire and draw. ] | 
1. To ſpin into wire. 


2. To draw out into length. 

A fluid moving through a flexible canal, when ſmall, by its 
friQtion will naturally lengthen and wwiradrazo the ſides of the 
canal, according to the direction of its axis. Arbutbnot. 

3. To draw by art or violence. 

1 have beeg wrongfully acculed, and my ſenſe wirerawn into 

blaſphemy. *' Dryden, 
Wikuorawsnh, . % [wire and draw.] One who 
FER ſpins wire. : 

Thoſe who have need of unmixed filver, as gilders and wwire- 
drawers, muſt, beſides an equal weight of ſilver mixed with other 
metals, give an overplus to reward the refiner's (kill, Locke, 


To Wis. v. @. pret. and part. paſſ. 20%. [1/en, 


German ue, Dutch.) To think; to imagine, 
Obſotete. | 
Thus proud and fierce, unto the hearts he ſtept 
Of them poor reaſon's reins, 


ſouls z and _— | 
Made them his own before they 14d it wvift, Sidney, 
| When Mammon ſaw his purpoſe miſt, 
Him to entrap unwares, another way he wif, Spenſer. 
This book, adviſedly read, and diligently followed but one year 
at home, would do a young gentleman more good, I ci, than three 
years travel abroad, Aſcham's Sc 
| There be fools alive, I wit, 
Silver's o'er, and fo was this. 
Marry with a king, 
A batchelor, a handſome ſtripling too, | 
1 «vir your grandam had « worſer match. Shak. Richard III. 
When for more worlds the Macedonian cried, 
He wift not Thetys in her lap did hide 
Another yet, a world referv'd for you, 
To make more great than that he did ſubdue, Waller, 


Wr'sbom. . ½ [pybom, Saxon ; wii/dom, Daniſh. ] 
1. Sapience ; the power of judging rightly ; the know- 
ledge of divine and human things. 


That which moveth God to work is goodneſs, and that which 
ordereth his work is wiſdew, and that which per fectech his work is 


Shakeſpeare, 


* 


power, | Hooker, 
Ai from ſenſes reaſun's work doth fpring, 
So many reaſons underflanding gain, 
And many underſtandings knowledge bring, 
And by much knowledge <vi/fom we obtain, Davies. 


Wiſdom is that which makes men judge what are the beſt ends, 
and what the beſt means to attain them, and gives a man advantage 
ef counſel and direction. Temple, 

As ſcience is properly that knowledge which relateth to the eſ- 


lences of things, ſo wiſdom to their operations. Grew's Ct. 
O ſacred folitude ! divine retreat ! 
Uhoice of the prudent, envy of the great! 
By thy pure fiream, or in the waving ſhade, 
W. court fair wiſdom, that celeftial maid, Young, 


2. Prudence; (kill in affairs; judicious conduct. 
"Tis much he dares, 
And to that dauntleſs temper of his mind, 
He hath a wiſdom that doth guide his valour 
o att in latety, Shakeſpeare's Macdetb. 
Wilde and tortune combating together, 
1! that the former dare but what it can, 
No chance may ſhake it, ue. Antony and Cleopatra. 
Wits, aj, Ihr., Saxon; ai,, Dutch and Daniſh, 
1. Sapient ; Ju ging rightly ; having much knowledge. 
Heav'n is for thee tuo high ; be lowly wife, Milton, 
Alt the writings of the ancient Goths were compoſed In verſe, 
which were called runes, or viiſes, and from thence the term of «vi/e 


cane, : 
Since the floods demand 
For their deſcent a prone and finking land, 
Dove not this due declivity declare 
A wile director's providential care ? Blackmore. 
The wikft and beft men, in all ages, have lived up to the reli- 
gion of then country, when they law nothing in it oppolite to mo- 
rality, Addiſon, 
2. Judicious; prudent; practically knowing. 
T hore were ten virgins z five of them were w/e, and five were 
foolith, Mattheev, 
| would have you wife unto that which is good, and fimple con- 
cerning en. | Rom. Avi. 19. 
Ihe young, and gay declining, Alma flies 
At nobler game, the mighty and the wife 2 
By nature more an eagle than a dove, 
She impioully prefers the world to love. 
J. Skilfol ; dexterous, 
Speak unte all that are wwife hearted, whom I have filled with 
the dye it of wildom, that they may make Aaron's garments. 
xd. xxvili. 3. 
IDs we count him s % man, who is wiſe in any thing but his 
own proper and employment, and w\/e for every body 
but huntett Tage. 
They ate wife to do evii, but to do good they have no W . 
Os IV. . 


4+ Skilled in hidden arts : a ſenſe fomewhat "et 


There was an old fat woman wen now with 66e. 


Young, 


e, wes 't not the wife woman of Rraiuford? Shakeſpeare, 
5. Craven becoming a e man. | 
Ode eminent in wife deport fpake moch. Milton. 


Ben Jenſon. 


WIS 
le muſt be a 4vjſe Being that is the cauſe of thoſe wiſe effects. 


% Wilkins. 

WISE. . / lage Saxon ; wy/e, Dutch z wee, Ger- 
man ; guiſe, Fr. w/e | 

being or acting. is word, in the modern dialect, 


is often corrupted into ways. | 
Tis ſong the fings in mott commanding wiſe 
Come, ſhepherd's boy, let now thy heart be bow'd 


To make itſelf to my leaſt look a ſlave. Sidney« 
| Ere we farther paſs, I will deviſe 

A paſſport for us both, in fittelt 2%. | Spenſer. 

On this wiſe ye ſhall bleſs Iſrael, Numb, vi. 23. 
The lovers ſtanding in this doleful wiſe, a 

A warrior bold approuched. Fairfax. 
Wich foam upon thy lips, and ſparkling eyes, 

Thou fayſt and doſt in ſuch outrageous 0%½%, 

That mad Oreſtes, if he ſaw the ſhow, 

Would ſwear thou wert the madder of the two. Dryden. 


were blindly ſhuffled, Weodward, 


as the Dutch 4vi/eggher, a ſoothſayer, ] 
1. A wiſe or ſententious man, Obſolete, 


2. A tool 3 a dunce, | 
Why, ſays a 4wi/eacre that ſat by him, were 1 as the king of 
France, I would ſcorn to take part with footmen. Hddiſon. 
Wr'szLY, adv. [from 4vi/e.] Judiciouſly z prudently. 
If thou covet death, as utmoſt end 
| Of miſery, fo thinking to evade 
The penalty pronounc'd, doubt not but God ; 
Hath teller arm'd his vengeful ire. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
He fits like dlicontented Damocles, 
When by the ſportive tyrant wiſely ſhown 
Ihe dangerous pleaſure of a flatter'd throne, Dryden. 
Admitting their principles to be true, they act wiſely e they keep 
their end, evil as it is, ſteadily in view. Ropers, 
The doctor, tender of their fame, 
Wiſely on me lay all the blame: 
We muſt confeſs his caſe was nice, 
But he would never take advice, 


Swift. 
Wreensss, . , [from au.]! Wiſdom ; ſapience. 


Obſolete. © 
No leſs deſerveth his wittineſs in deviſing, his pithineſs in ut- 
tering, his paſtoral rudeneſs, and his moral awiſeneſt. . Spenſer« 

To WISH. v. u. [piyrcian, Saxon, ] 


1. To have ſtrong deſire ; to long. | 


The ſun beat upon the head of Jonah, that he fainted, and «#j/bed 
in himſelf to die, Jonah, iv. 8, 
If all the year were playing holidays, 

To ſport would be as tedious as to work 

But when they ſeldom come, they 4viſh'd-for come, Shakeſp. 
They have more than heart could 4vifÞ. ' Pſalm Ixxlil. 7. 


Eve 
With lowlineſs majeſtick from her ſeat, | 
And grace, that won who ſaw to 40% her ſlay, 
Roſe, and went forth. Milton, 
'There are ſhips prepar'd by my command, | 
That ſhall convey you to the 2%) d. for port. Addiſon's Cato. 
That Noah or Janus underſtood navigation, may be very well 
ſupported by his image found upon the firſt Roman coins, 


or prow of a ſhi his is as an argument as an antiquary 
could wiſh for. 8 925 . Arbuthnot on Gin, 
nd much he wiſh'd, but durſt not aſk to part. Parnel. 
2. To be diſpoſed or inclined, 
| Thoſe potentates, who do not 20% well to his affairs, have ſhewn 
reſpect to his perſonal character. f iſon, 
3. It has a flight ſignification of hope or fear. 


I wiſh it may not prove ſome ominous toretoken of misfortune, 


to have met with ſuch a miſer as 1 am. Sidney. 
To Wisn, v. a; 
1. To deſire ; to long for. 
He was fain to pull him out by the heels, and ſhew him the beaſt 
as dead as he ner? wiſh it, | Sidney. 
2. To recommend by wiſhing. 
Had I as many ſons as 1 have hairs, | 
I would not wi/b them to a fairer death. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 


3. To imprecate. | 
It heavens have any grievous plague in ſtore, 
Exceeding thoſe that I can wi upon thee z 
Q let them keep it till thy fins be ripe, | 
And then hurl down their indignation. Shakeſp. Richard III. 
4. To aſk, 


Digby ſhould find the beſt way to make Antrim communicate 


the attair to him, and to wiſh his alliſtance. Clarcndon. 
Wisn. #. / [from the verb.] f 
1. Longing deſire. 
f To his wiſh, 
Beyond his hope, Eve ſeparate he ſples. Milton. 


A «wiſh is properly the delire of a man fitting or lying ſtill; but 
an - of the will, is a man of buſineſs vigorouſly going about his 
Work. N 


2. Thing deſired. | 
What next I bring ſhall pleaſe thee ; be aſſur'd, 
Thy likenels, thy nt help, thy other ſelf, | 
Thy ub, exactly to thy heart's deſire, Milt. Paradiſe Left. 
3+ Deſire expreſſed. 
Shame come to Romeo. 
—Bliiter'd be thy tongue 
For ſuch a wiſh! Sbakeſpeare's Romeo and Fulict. 
- I aimire your whig principles of retiftance in the ſpirit of the 
Barcelonians : 1 join in your «vi/þ for them. Pope. 
Wri'sHevLy. adv. [from wiſhed.) According to deſire, 
Not uſed, | 
What could have happened unto him more «vi/bedly, than with 
his great honour to keep the town ſtill. Knoles, 
Wiens. . J [from a.] 
1. One who longs. 
2. One who expreſſes wiſhes, 
iber and woulders are never good houſeholders. 
With half that wiſh the <vi/ber's eyes be preſy'd, 


Wi'sHevL, adj. [from avi and Tl.] 
1. Longing ; ihowing deſire. 
From Scotland am 1 ftul'n, ev'n of pure ve, 
To greet mine own land with my d fight. Shakeſpeare. 
2, Deſirable ; exciting wiſhes, | 


Nor could 1 fee a loile, where cer I came, 
More (weete and wiſhful. | 


C 
Wi's4FULLY. adv. [from wif/ul.) Earneſtly ; with 


longing. 
Wisst. ./ A buſket, , Ainfevorth, 
Wisy. b. / Li, Swediſh and old Dutch.] A ſmall 
bundle, as ot ay or ſtraw, 
A wy ſtraw for a ballad. Shak . 
| Ries. would fat five days, without meat, we 
drink ; but the ſame uſed to have continually a great ie of herbs 
that he ſmelled on z and amongſt thoſe 


Preverb. 


Shakeſp. 


ſtrong ſcent, as onions. Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. 
Jan, who their whole wealth can lay 
In « ſmall baſket, on « wiſp of hay, Dryden. 


2 pret. and Part. of Wi 


, Italian.) Manner 3. way of 


One | 
fide was ſtampt with a Janus bifrons, and the other with a roſtrum, | 


South's Sermons. | 


e eſculent herb of 


1 
: 


* 


1 


"Tis in no wiſe range that ſuch a one ſhould believe that things |, 


Wi'szacks. n, /. [It was anciently written 4wi/e/egger, | 


on 4 


1 1 r 


Wi'srrur. adj, FEI | 
1. Attentive ; earneſt; full of thought, | 
Why, Grubbinel, doit thou ſo wiſtfut leem ? 


There 's ſorrow in thy look, 
2. It is uſed by Swif?, as it ſeems, 


G 1 P 
for avi — 
it may mean earne/t, age, Pal gh 
Lifting up one of my laſhes, I caſt m 
look Grady the teas l ; W awd 
Wi'srevLLY. adv. [from Hl.] Attentively 2. 
neſtl 3 ear. 
With that he fell again to pry 


Through perſpeQive more qi ' 5 
Wi's Tu. adwy, (from — ++ mn; FO — 
Speaking it, he 1010 ook'd on me; *. 

As who ſhall ſay, Ivo 11 thou wert the man, Shake 

To Wir. v. u. [prean, Saxon. ] To know, This 
ef roms only _ in the —— to wit, that is wo fy. 
'here is an officer, te dit, rhe ſheriff . 
it is to walk up aud down his balliwick. or he Gin, whih office 


Yet are theſe feet, whoſe rengthleſy Ray is numb, leur. 
Unable to ſupport this lump of clay, ; 
Swiſt-winged with deſire to get u grave; 

As witting 1 no other comfort have. Sha 
WIT. u. J. (ygeptz, Saxon; from prran, to know. 
1. The powers of the mind z the mental faculties 

intellects. This is the original fi nification, 
Who would ſet his «vir to fo fooliſh a bu Shah 


. . yt. 


The king your father was reputed for Shateſpeare, 
A prince moſt e of an excellent Noa 
And unmatch'd soit and judgment. Shakeſp, 


Win puts in practice what the «vit deviſeth; ay Wl 
Will ever acts, and soit contemplates Kill : 
And as from wie the power of wifdom riſeth, 
All other virtues daughters are of will, 
Will is the prince, and suit the counſellor 
Which doth for common good in council fit ; 
And when soit is reſolv'd, will lends her power 
To execute What is advis'd by wir. Davin 
Fer wit and pow'r their laſt endeavours bend : 
T" outſhine each other, Dryden 
2. Imagination; quickneſs of fancy. ; 


They never weet, but there 's a ſkirmiſh of toit between 
Alas, in our lyſt conflich, four of his five wits went 2 off, 


and now is the whole man govern'd by one. Shah 
Lewd, ſhallow, hair-braincd huffs make atheiſm, and ee 
of religion, the only badge and character of «vir, South, 


And though a tun in thy la, ge bulk be writ, 
Yet thou art but a kilderkin of «vir, D 

Wit lying moſt in the afſemblage of ideas, and putting Fox ap 
gether with quickneſs and variety, wherein can be found any re. 
lemblance or congruity, thereby to make up pleaſant pictures in 
the fancy. Judgment, on the contrary, lies in ſeparating carefully 
one from another ideas wherein can be found the leaſt difference, 


thereby to avoid being miſled by ſimilitude. Locle, 
Could any but a knowing prudent cauſe 
Begin ſuch motions, and aan ſuch laws ? 
If the great mind had form'd a different frame, 
Might not your wanton uit the ſyſtem blame? Blackmore, 


3. Sentiments produced by quic 
genius; the effect of wit. 

All forty of men take a pleaſure to gird at me. The brain of 
this fooliſh compounded clay, man, is not able to invent any thing 
that tends more to laughter than what I invent, and is invented, on 
me. I am not only witty in myſelf, but the cauſe that wit is in 
other men, : Shake 

His works become the frippery of it. Ben . 

The Romans made thoſe times the ſtandard of their wit, - 
they ſubdued the world, Spratt, 

The definition of «vit is only this, that it is a propriety of 
thoughts and words; or, in other terms, thoughts and words ele- 
gantly adapted to the ſubject. | 

Let a lord once but own the happy lines, 
Ho the woit brightens, and the ſtyle refines ! Pope. 
4. A man of fancy. 

Intemperate «vits will ſpare neither friend nor foe, and make 
themſelves the common enemies of mankind. L' Eftrange. 

A poet, being too witty himſelf, could draw nothing but wits in 
a comedy: even his fools were infected with the diſeaſe of their 
author. W Dryden, 


Pope, 


neſs of fancy, or by 


« 


To tell them would a hundred tongues require; 
Or one vain it's, that might a hundred tire. 
5. A man of genius, - 

| Hence tis, a quit, the greateſt word of fame, 

Grows ſuch a common name; | 
And evits by our creation they become, 
Juſt ſo as titular biſhops made at Rome: 
"Tis not a rule, tis not a jeſt 
Admir'd with laughter at a feaſt, 
Nor florid talk, which can that title gain; 
The proofs of wir for ever muſt remain. 
Scarching «vits, of more mechanick parts, 
Who grac'd their age with new-invented arts; 
"Thoſe who to worth their bounty did extend, 
And thoſe who knew that bounty to commend, 
How vain that ſecond life in others breath, 
Th' eſtate which soit inherit after death | 
Eaſe, healih, and life for this they muſt reſign ; 
Unſure the tenyre, but how vaſt the fine | 
The great mon's curſe without the gain endure z 
Be envy'd, wretched z and be flatter'd, poor. 
Nought but a genius can a genius fit; 
A wit erſelf, Amelia weds a wit. 
6. Senſe ; judgment, | 
| Strong was their plot, | 
Their praRice cloſe, their Faith ſuſpected not; 
Their ſtates far off, and they of wary wit.. . 
Come, leave the loathed ſtage, 
And this more loathlome age; | 
Where un and impudence, in faction knit, 
Ulurp the chair of «vit, 
Though his youthful blood be fir'd with wine, 
He wants not wit the danger to decline, 
7. Faculty of the mind, 

Lf our wits run the wildgooſe- chace, I have done; for thou hat 
more of the wildgooſe in one of thy wit, than I have in my whois 
five, Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Jill. 

8. [In the plural.) Soundneſs of underſtanding ; in- 
telleR not crazed ; ſound mind. 
I had a ſon, 
Now outlaw'd from my blood; he ſought my life : 
The grief hath craz'd my wits. Shakeſpeare's King Lu. 
Are his wits ſte ? is he not light of brain? Shakeſpeare 

Sound fleep cometh of moderate eating; he riſeth early, and his 
wits are with him: but the pain of watching, and choler, 
pangs of the belly, are with an unſatiable man. Ecc/us. XXII. 20. 

o man in his evits can make any doubt, whether there be ſuch 

things as motion, and ſenſation, and continuity of bodies. Wilkins 
ickednels js voluntary frensy, and every tinner does more ex- 
travagant things than any wan that is crazed, and out of his with 
only that he knows better what he docs. b 
that his own ſoul hath 

Bentley 


en Jonſon 


No man in his toit: can ſeriouſly think 
exiſted from all eternity, ; 
9. Contrivance ; ſtratagem ; power of expedients; in- 


vention ; ingenuity, 


How can it chuſe but bring the ſimple to their «vits * 
1 va 


can It chuſe but vex and amaze 
11 


them ? 


was Uke to be apprehended for the witch of Brainford; but 
that my admirable dexterity of wit, counterteiting the action of an 
old woman, delivered, me. | Shakeſpeare, 
Sleihts from his wir and ſubtlety proceed. ilten, 
The nei 3 were at their wits end, to conſider what 
would be t ue, 6's LEA, 0 
Wi'TCRAFT. 2. / [wit and craft.) Crest k. 
vention. Obſolete. Was 2 
He was no body that could not hammer out of his name ar in- 
vention by this evitcraft, and picture it accordingly. Camd. Rem. 
WiTCRACKER. . /. [wit and cracker,] A joker; one 
who breaks a jeſt. | 


A college of wvitcrackers cannot flout me out of my humour ; 


doſt thou think I care for a ſatire or an epigram? Shakeſpeare. 

WI TWORM. u. fe [wit and worm.] One that Feeds 
on wit; a canker of wit, 1 
Thus to come forth ſo ſuddenly a witqworm, 


. Ben Jonſon, 
WITCH. 3. / picce, . Jorſon 
1. A woman given to unlawful arts, | 

Wiſe judges have preſcribed, that men may not raſhly believe 
the confeſſions of evitchbes, nor the evidence againſt them. For the 
evitcbes themſelves are imaginatlve z and people are credulous, and 
ready to impute accidents to witchcraft, . 

View the ruder switch, the conjurer by root, and has ſhe not 


e of ignorance, and zeal of miſchief ? Holyday. 

ſtor 5 The night-hag comes to dance er 
With Lapland witches, while the lab'ring moon 

Eclipſes at their charms. Milton. 


When I conſider whether there are ſuch perſons as coitebes, my 
mind is divided 1 I believe in general that there is ſuch a thing as 
witchcraft, but can give no credit to any particular inflance of it. 


| | ES Addiſon's Speclutor. 
2. [from pic, Sagan.) A winding ſinuous bank, 
Leave me thoſe hills where harbrough nis to lee ; 


Nor holy buth, nor briar, nor Winding witch, Spenſer, 
7% Wirch. v. 4. [from the noun.] To bewitch ; to 
enchant. - F 
Me ill befits, that in der-doing arms, 
And honour's ſuit, my vowed days do ſpend, 
Unto thy bounteous baits, and pleaſing charms, 
With which weak men thou witcheft, to attend. Spenſer. 
"Tis now the very witching time of night, 
When church-yards yawn. Shaleſpeare's Hamlet. 
I'll witch tweet ladies with my words and looks. Sap. 
Wi'TCHCRAFT, 3. /. [witch and craft. ] | | 
1. The practices of witches, 
People are credulous, and ready to impute accide 
operations to witchcraft. 
2, Power more than natural, 
Urania name, whoſe force he knew fo well, 
He quickly knew what witchcraft gave the blow. Sidney, 
Have not ſome of learning and gravity thought themſelves wie, 
in thinking *vitchcraft rather a miſtake than a crime? Holyday. 
If you cannot | 
Bar his acceſs to the king, never attempt 
Any thing on him, for he hath a witchcraft 
Over the king in's tongue. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
| What ſubtile witchcraft man conſtrains 
To change his pleaſure into pains ? Denbam. 


Wi'renzRY. 2. / [from witch.) Enchantment. 
Another kind of petty witchery, if it be not altogether deceit, 
be 


ts and natural 


' they call charming of beaſts and birds, Raleigh. | 
a Great Comus! 
Deep Mkill'd in all his mother's wifc beriet. Milton, 


7 WIr EH. v. a [prean, Saxon.] To blame; to re- 
proach. | 
The palmer 'gan moſt bitterly 
Her to rebuke, for being looſe and light; 
Which not abiding, but more ſcornfully 
Scoffing at him, that did her juſtly wite, 


| She turn'd her boat about. Spenſer. 
Wirk. 3. / [from the verb.] Blame; reproach. 
Spenſer, 
Wirn. prepofir. [prs, Saxon. ] | 
1. By: noting the cauſe. 
Truth, tir'd with iteration, 
As true as ſteel, as plantage to the moon. Shateſpeare. 


With thy pow'rful blaſt, 

| Heat apace, and cool as faſt. Carew. 

They adhered to John, their deprived biſhop ; and could not be 
charmed with the jaintſhip of any ſecond biſhop, during his life. 


Lefley . 


Rowe. 


With ev'ry ſtab her bleeding heart was torn, 

With wounds much harder to be {cen than born. 

2. Noting the means, 
Rude and unpoliſhed are all operations of the ſoul in their begin- 
nings, before they are cultivated with art ard ſtudy. Dryden. 
3. Noting the inſtrument. 
| Boreas through the lazy vapour flies, 
And ſweeps, with healthy wings, the rank polluted ſkies. 
f Reste. 
n to the air. 
| Mocdeoard. 
4- On the fide of; for: noting confederacy or favour, 
Fear not, for I am with thee, Geneſit. 
$. In oppoſition to; in com 

do conteſt 

As hotly and as nobly with thy love, 


As ever 'gainft thy valour. Shakeſpcare's ci lolanus. 
He ſhall lye «vicb any friar in Spain. 


Dryden's Span Friar. 
6. Noting compariſon, 
Can blazing carbuncles evith her compare ? 
7. In ſociety : noting connection. | 
| God gave man a ſoul that ſhould live for ever, although the body 
de deftroyed ; and thoſe who were good ſhould be «vich him. 
7 Sulling fleet. 


By perflations with large beliows, miners give motio 


petition or conteſt, 


Sandys. 


In all thy humours, whether grave or mellow, 
Thou *rt ſuch a touchy, teſty, pleaſing fellow; 
Haſt ſo much wit, and mirth, and ſpleen about thee, 
| There is no living <vith thee, nor without thee, 
8. In company of. 

At the inſtant that your meſſenger came, in loving viſitation 

was with me a young doctor from Rome. Shabaſpeare. 
9. In appendage : noting conſequence or concomi- 
tance. 

Men might know the perſons who had a right to regal power, 
and with it to their obedience. | Locke. 

10. In mutual dealing. 

I will buy «with you, tell wvith you, talk evith you, walk wvith 
you, and fo following; but I. will not eat colth you, drink «ich 
You, nor pray with you. g Shakeſpeare. 

11. Noting confidence : as, I trat you with all my Je- 
crets ; or, Titruſt all my ſecrets with you. 
12, In partnerſhip. 
Though Jove himſelf no leſs content would be, 


Tailer. | 


To part his throne and ſhare his heaven with thee, Pope. 
13. Noting connection. 
Pity your own, or pity our eſtate, | | 
Nor twiſt our fortunes wich your finking fate. Dryden. 


14. Immediately after. 
With that the told me, that, though ſhe 
Ctemes, the would hide no truth from we · 


r 


ſpake of her fathe 
Sing 


[Wiru “L. adv. [with and all, 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. a 


WIT 


With that, he crawled out of his neſt, 


» 


_— 


* 


Por 


0 


th creeping on his caitiff ha 


In falling, both an Gal Lo and thighs. Fairy Querh, 


une tried; 


ould fortune for my fall fo well provide! Now warm in love, now with'ring in the grave ! 
i 
X60 pil oF, dd fwd &&@ag = | {To make to Fer af gn ON 
13 hands and a 18 habit ſ U I TO . ae, OILS, - 4 
With that the god his darling . Nr Dryden. The tun is no ſuoner riſen with a burning het, but it ONT 
f And from. his fa fg lips this meMge fall ib. | the gras, and the flower thereof falleth. 7 Ja 10 
Fag. | 2. To make to ſhrink; decay, or wrinkle, for wan 
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uiſh, nor perhaps is 


* a + ” R n 
any diſtinction always oblaryed With ſeems rather 


to denote an inſtrument, 
killed his enemy with a ſword, but be died by an 
arrow. The arrow is conſidered rather as a cauſe, 
as there is no mention of an agent, If the agent be 
more remote, by is uled; as, the wermin which he 
could not kill with bis gun, he killed by poiſon : if theſe 
two prepoſitions be tranſpoſed, the ſentence, though 
equally intelligible, will be leſs agreeable to the 
8 modes . 
19. Witb, in compoſition, ſignifies ſition iva- 
tion; except wwithal, 8 


A preſent natural good may be parted <vith, 


f upon a profitable ex- 
peQation of a future moral good, P P mots 


Wiltins, 


1. Along with the-reſt ; likewiſe ; at the ſame time. 
Yet it muſt be viral conſidered, that the greateſt part of the 


world are they which be fartheſt from perfection. Hooker, 
How on ſupplied with noble counſellors ! 
How modeſt in exception, and withal i 
How terrible in cqnſtant reſolution Sbaleſp. Henry V. 
The one contains my picture, prince; ; 
If you chuſe that, then 1 am yours «vithal. Shakeſpeare, 


This that prince did not tranſmit as a power, to make conqueſt, 
but as a retinue for his ſon; and, witbal, to enable him to recover 
ſome part of Uliter, Davies on Ireland. 

The river being wholly of freſh water, and fo large with a, 
chilleth the air, 

God, when he gave me ſtrength, to ſhew 4vithal 
How light the gift was, hung it in my Hair. Milton, 


can attain to an actual uſe of this principle; and, <vith 
ſhould be ready to exert and exerciſe their faculties, 
I cannot, cannot bear; tis paſt, tis done; 

Periſh this impious, this deteſted ſou ! 

Periſh his fire, and periſh I avicha!, 

And let the houſe's heir and the hop'd kingdom fall. Dryden. 
Chriſt had not only an infinite power to work miracles, but alſo 
an equal wiſdom to know the juſt force and meaſure of every ar- 
gument to perſuade, and «vitha/ to look through and through all 
the dark corners of the foul of man, and to diſcern what prevails 
upon them, and what does not. South, 


2. It is ſometimes uſed by writers where we now uſe | 

with, but I think improperly, os 
Time brings means to turnith him withal ; 

Let him but wait th' occafions as they fall. Daniel. 

It is to know what God loves and delights in, and is pleafed 

withal, and would have us do in order to our happineſs. Tillotſen. 

We owe to chriſtianity the diſcovery of the moſt perfect rule of 

life that ever the world was acquainted withal, Tillotſon. 


To WIr nD RAW. va. [with and draw ; from pið, or 
piden, Saxon, againſt, and draw.] 
1. To take back; to bercave, 


It is not poſſible they ſhould obſerve the one, who from the 
other ⁊oithdraao unneceſſarily obedience, Ilialer. 
Impoſſible it is that God ſhould evithdraw his preſence from 
any thing, becauſe the very ſubſtance of God is infinite. Hooker, 
2. To call away; to make to retire. 
Nauficaa is .Qvicbdrazon, and a whole nation introduced, for a 
more general praiſe of Ulyſſes. | Broome. 


To WITHDRAW, v. u. 


al, that they 
Wilkins. 


| 


To retire ; to retreat, 


She from her huſband ſoft qvirhdrewos en. 
At this exceſs of courage all ama d, 

The foremoſt of his fors awhile coirhbdrary : 
With ſuch reſpect in enter'd Rome they yaz'd, 

Who on high chairs the godlike fadhers ſaw. Dryden. 


Duumvir has paſſed the noon of life; but cannot evithdrary tum 
entertainments which are pardonable only before that tage of our 
being. Tat ler. 

WithHDRA'WINGROOM. 2. , [withdraw and roam. 
Room behind another room, for retirement. 

For an ordinary gentleman, a hall, a great parlour, with a 
withdraxvingrom, with a kitchen, butterics, and other conveni- 
encies, is ſutfclent. Mortimer i Haſbandry. 

Wi'rur. u. / 
1. A willow twig, 

An lrijk rebel put up a petition, that he might be hanged in a 
bie, and not a halter, becauſe it had been fo uſed with former 


rebels. Bacon. 
There let him lie 
Till I, of cut-up ofirrs, did imply 
A with, a fathome long, with which his feete 
I made tag ther in a ſure league meete. Chapman. 


2. A band, properly a band of twigs, [przSe ſignifies 
a band.] 


Theſe cords and evyches will hold men's conſciences, when force 
attends and twiſts them. King Charlies. 

Birch is of uſe tur ox-yoaks, hoops, ſcrews, au yt he tor raggets. 
Mortimer 's Huſbandry, 


To Wi'THER, v. #. [xepiSenod, Saxon, dry, faded.] 


1. To fade; to grow ſapleſs; to dry up. 

Thu which is of God we defend, to the uttermoſt of that abi- 
lity which he hath given: that which Is otherwiſe, let it evitber 
even in the root from whence it hath ſprung. Hooker, 

When 1 have pluck'd ak role, 
1 cannot give it vital growth again | 
It needs — toit ler. f Shakeſpeare's Othello, 

It hall wither in all the leaves of her ſpring. Zust. xvii. 9. 

The foul may fooner leave off to ſubſiſt than to love; and, like 
the vine, it withert and dies, if it has nothing to embrace, 

Sou: b Scrmons. 


I 


2. To waſte, or pine away. 
Are there ſo many left of your own family, that you ſhould de- 

fire wholly to reduce it, by (uftering the laſt branch ot it 
away before its time ? 


to toit her 
Temple. 


and by a cauſe; thus, be] * 


Hohn. 


"Tis neceſſary men ſhould be out of their nonage before they | 


WI D/ 


ole or want animal moiſture. 


3. To! 


ng a bliſs we craves » 


* 


Vain men, how vaniſhi 


under a ſaddle, about four fingers above the horſe's 
. withers, to keep the two pieces of wood tight that 
form the bow, Farrier's Dia, 
Wi'ryFREDNBI9m { [from nuithered.] The ſtate 
of being withered ; marcidity. 


Water them as zoon as let, till they have recovered their evither- 
ns tnem 48 | oy t Y Mcrtimer's Huſbandry. 
Wr'ruzrs. 1. /. Is the joining of the ſhoulder-bones | 


at the bottom of the neck and mane, towards the 
upper part of-the ſhoulder, Farrier's Di@. 
Let the gall'd beaſt wince; 
We are unwrung in the suit bers. _ Shak . 
| Rather than let your maſter take long journies, contrive that the 
addle may pinch the beaſt in his wifber r. | Swift. 
Wrrnexweunc, The hurt expreſſed by wither- 
wvrung ſometimes is cauſed by a bite of a horſe, or by 


too wide; for, when they are ſo, they bruiſe the fleſh 

againſt the ſpines of the ſecond and third vertebra 

ot the back, which forms that prominence that riſes 

above their ſhoulders. | Farrier Dit. 

To WirHno'tD. v. a. [with and hold,) Withheld, or 
wwithbolden, pret. and part. Spenſer. has, for the ſake” 
of rhyme, very licentiouſly written 1withhault, 


1. To relttain ; to keep from action; to hold back. 
That hand, which as no kind of imminent danger could cauſe 
at firſt to a/ itſelf, fo neither have any practices, ſo many, 
ſo bloody, following ſince, been ever able to * weary. Hotter. 
Sith mine he is, or free or bound; 
Mibbeld, O ſovereign prince, your hafty hand * 
From knitting league with him. 
| | The prince ; 
Would fain have come with me to meet your grace; 
And by his mother was perforce evitbbeld. Shakeſpeare. 
A great number of ſuits are for abuſive words, or a box on the 
ear, or other trivial matters, which leave no permanent ill eftects, 
but, if our paſſions may be with - held from eſtimating them, paſs 
off without making us the worſe, or doing us any prejudice. 


Kettlewell. 
Be careful to wwithbold 
Your talons from the wretched and the bold: 

Tempt not the brave and needy to deſpair ; | 

For, though your violence ſhould leave them bare | 
Of gold and filver, fwords and darts remain. Dryden, 
Volition is an act of the mind, knowingly exerting that domi- 
nion it takes itſelf to have over any part of man, by 1 rg 


k 


* 


* Spenſer. 


# 


it in, or withbel/ding it from, any particular action. 


2. To hinder ; to obſtruct. | 
What difficulties there are which as yet wieþbo!d our. aſſent, 


till we be further and better ſatisfied, I hope no indifferent a mongit 
thera will ſcorn or refuſe to hear, | Hookers 
3. To take away; to refuſe, 
Soon as Titan *gan his head exault, 
And ſoon again as he his light withbbauit, . 
Their wicked engines they again{t it bent. Spenſer. 
WiTHHO'L.DEN, part. paſſ. of withhold. | 
The word keep back, ſheweth that it was a thing formerly dues 


unto God; for we cannot ſay that any thing is kept back, or 
withbolden, that was not due before. Spe/man. 


WitHHo'LDuR, . / [from wwithbold.) He who with- 
holds. | 


WirtHmi'n, prep. [piSiniian, Saxon. ] 

1. In the inner part . 

Who then ſhall blame 
His peſter'd ſenſes to recoil and ſtart, 
When all that is *virbia him does condernn 
Itielt for being there? Shakeſpeare's Macherh4 

By this means, not only many helpleſs perſons will be provide © 
for, but a generation of men will be bred up, within ourſelves, no» 
perverted by any other hopes. Spratte 

Till this be cured by religion, it is as impoſſible for a man er 
be happy, that is, pleated and contented soltbin himſelf, as it is fo- 
a ſick man to be at eaſe. | Tillatſon, 

"The river is atterwards wholly loſt within the waters of the lakes 
that one diſcovers nothing like a ſtream, till within about a quarte 
of a mite from Geneva. Addiſon» 

2. In the compaſs of; not beyond: uſed bath of place 

and time, 

Next day we ſaw, within a kenning before us, thick clouds, 
which put us in hope of land, Bacon. 

A beet-root and a radiſh-raot, which had all their leaves cut 
eloſe to the roots, within fix weeks had fair leaves. Bacon. 

M oft birds come to their growth evithin a fortnight. Bacon. 

Within (ome while the king had taken up ſuch liking of his 
perſon, that he refolved to make him a maſterpiece. Watron. 

The invention of arts nec*itfary or uſetul to human life, hath 
been within the knowledge of men. Burnt, 

As to infinice ſpace, a man can no more have a poſitive idea of 
the greateſt, than he has of the leaſt ſpace. For in this latter, 
which is more iti ia var comprehepſion, we are capable only of a 
comparative idea of ſmallneſs, Which will always be lefs than any 
one whereof we have the poſitive iden. Eocke, 

This, with the green hills and naked rocks within the neigh- 


dourhood, makes the mot agreeable contulion. Audiſen. 
Bounding defies wirbtn the line which birth and fortune have 
marked out, is an indifpenſable duty. Atieryury. 


3. Not reaching to any thing external. 
Were every action concluded within itfelf, and drew no conſe- 
quences after it, we thauld undoubtedly never err in our choice of 
goods | Lockes 
4. Not longer ago than. 
Within theie five hours Haſtings liv'd 
Untainted, vnexamin'd, free at hberty. 
Within theſe three hours, Tultus, 
Alone 1 fought in your Corioli walls, 
And made whae work I pleas. 


Dryden, 


a ſaddle being unfit, eſpecially when the bows are 


7 Wirnata'xy, wa, 2 and and.] To gaiu- 


5. Into the reach of, | 
When on the brink the foaming boar 1 met, 
The deſp'rate ſavage ruſh'$4virbin my force, 
And bore me headlong with him down the rock. 
6. In the reach of. | 


Secure of outward force, within himſelf 
The danger lies, yet lies within his pow'r j 


Om y. 


Againſt his will he can receive no harm. Milton, 


I have ſuffer'd in your woe z 
Nor ſhall be wanting aught within my pow'r 
For your rellet. 
Though Aurengzebe return a conquerors 
Both he and ſhe are (till within my pW r. 
9, Into the heart or confidence of. 75 
When by ſuch inſinuations they have once got 1virhin him, and 
are able to drive him on trom one lewdnels to another, no wonder 
if they rejoice to ſee him guilty of all villany. South, 
8, Not exceeding. 
Be informed how much your huſband's revenue amounts to, 
and be ſo good a computer as to keep qithin it. Sqwift. 
9. In the incloſure of, 
No interwoven reeds a garland made, 
To hide his brows qvithin the vulgar made; 
But poplar wreaths around his temples ſpread. Addiſon, 
gedentery and 4within-door arts, and delicate manufaCtures, that 
require rather the finger than the arm, have a contrariety to a mi- 
litary di{poſition, Bacon's Natural lit. 
Wirut'n. adv. 
1. In the inner parts ; inwardly z internally, 
This is yet the outward, faireſt ſide 
Of our deſign. Within reits more of fear, 


Dryden. 
Dryden, 


More dresd of ſad event yet undeſcried, Daniel, 
Yet ſure, tho' the {kin 
Be clos'd without, the wound feſters 4vithin. Carer, 


Death thou haſt ſeen 
In his firſt ſhape on N but many ſhapes 
Of death, and many are the ways that lead g 
To his grim cave; all diſmal! yet to ſenſe 
More terrible at th' entrance than 4vithin, Milton. 

2. In the mind. 

Language ſeems too low a thing to expreſs your excellence; and 
our ſouls are ſpeakipg ſo much within, that they deſpiſe all fo- 
reign converſation, Dryden's State of Innocence, 

Theſe as thy guards from outward harms are ſent ; ; 

Its from 4vithin thy reaſon mult prevent. Dryden, 

Wirnins!pr adv. [within and fide.) In the inte- 


riour parts, | 

The forceps for extracting the ſtone is repreſented a little open, 
that the teeth may be better teen toe. Sharps 
1TH0"UT. prep. [proucan, Saxon. ] | 

1, Not with. 

Many there are, whoſe deſtinies have prevented their deſires, 
und made their good motives the wards of their executors, not 
without miſerable ſucceli. Hall. 

2. In a ſtate of abſence from. | 
Haſt ſo much wit, and mirth, and ſpleen about thee, 

There is no living with thee, nor without thee, Tatler, 

3+ In the ſtate of nat having. 

The virtuous bezoar is taken from the beaſt that ſeedeth upon 
the mountains ; and that without virtue, from thoſe that feed in 
the vallies, | Bacon, 

Infallibility and inerrableneſs are aſſumed and incloſed by the 
Romiſh church, witbout any Inerrable ground to hold it = 


ammond, 

If the ideas be not innate, there was a time when the mind 
was without thoſe principles z and then they will not be innate, 
but bo derived from ſome other original. Locke, 

+ Beyond ; not within the compaſs of. 

Eternity, before the world and after, is <vithout our reach 1 but 
that little {pot of ground that lies betwixt thoſe two great oceans, 
this we ate to cultivate, Buruct Theory, 

5. Suppoſing the negation or omiſſion of. 
{bout the ſeparation of the two monarchies, the moſt advan- 
tageous terms from the French muſt end in our deſtruction. 


Addiſon, 
6. Not by; not by the uſe of ; not by the help of. 
Exceſs of diet, in coſtly meats and drinks fetched from beyond 
the ſeas, would be avoided: wiſe men will do it % bent a law; I 
would there might be a law to reſtrain fools, Bacon, 
There is in a manner two forts of virgin mercury; the one run- 
nlog out and ditcovering itfelf without lubour 3 the other requir- þ 
Ing ſome way of extractlon and ſeparation, though not ſo high an 
one as by fire. Brown's Travel. 
9. On the outſide of. | 
3 Withiut the gate 
Some drive the cars, and ſome the courſers reins Dryden, 
$. Not within. | ; 
When the weather hinders me from taking my direrfions with - 
ext door, 1 frequently make a little party with ſelect friends. 
: Addiſon, 
9. With exemption from. | 
The great lords of Ireland Informed the king, that the Irifhry 
might not be naturalized ident damage to themſelves or the 
CLOWN, Davies Ireland. 
Happineſs under this view every one conſtantly purſues, Other 
things, acknowledged to be good, he can look upon without defire, 
pats by, and be content without, Locke. þ 
Wirno'ur, adv. 
1. Not on the inſide, | 
Forming trees and thrubs into ſundry ſhapes, is done by mould. 
ing them within, and cutting them evitbout. Bacon, | 
iſe men uſe ſtudies 3 tor they teach not their own uſe; but 
that is a witdom without them, and above them, won by obterva+ 
tlon. Bacon. 


"Theſe were from vwithout the growing miteries. Milten. 


Having gone as tar as they could witbeut, they began to oblerve 

them within, Grew, 
2. Out of doors, 

"The reception of light into the body of the building was very 


prompt from *vithoue and from within, Motten. 
Their doors are barr'd againtt a bitter flout z 
Snarl, it you pleaſe, but you (hall Anand without, Dryden, 


3+ Externally ; not in the mind, 


Wirno'vr, conjandt, Unleſs ; if not ; except. Not 
in uſe, except in converſation, | ' 


| tind my love ſhall be proved no love, wwithou? 1 leave to love, [ 


being too watt 4 veſſil in whom to high thoughts ſhould be en- 


Krave. Sidney, 
| You will never live to my ages without you Keep yourlelves in 
breath wich exereife, and in heart with joyfulnels, | Sidney. 


Wi nov'rt n. prep. | prouran, Saxon, ] Without, 
Oblolete. 
Hor face ſ fairy a Reſh it ſeemed not, | 


But heavenly pourtralt of bright angel's hues 
Clear as the ſky, Weste blame or blot, 


Through goodly mixture of complexion's dew, Spenjer 


ftand 3 to oppulez to te 

'Uhe vickencs of forrow Is not at the Gift to be fttiven withal ; be- 
ing, ke a mighty beaſt, Wonet tamed with following, than over- 
thrown by wee | 


. Sid 4% 
The wandertal deal and ſervout wherewith ye have withfoed the | 


yeceived orders uf this church, was the firſt thing Which cauled me 


WIT 


to enter Into conſideration, whether every chrifiian man, fearing 

God, ſtand bound to join with you. 3 Hooker, 

It if our frailty that in many things we all do amiſs, but a vir- 

tue that we would do amiſs in nothing, and a teſtimony of that vir- 

tue, that when we pray that what occaſion of ſin ſoever do offer it- 

ſelt, we may be ſtrengthened from above 3 it. Hooter. 

They ſoon ſet ſail z nor now the fates wvithfland z 

Their forces truſted with a foreign hand. D 

When Elymas withſtood Paul and Barnabas, and when Pau ſays 
of Alexander, he hath greatly withſtood our words, do we think 

withſtanding there was without ſpeaking ? ' Atterbury. 

WirusTANDER. #, , [from withfand.) An oppo- 


nent; reſiſting power. 

War may be defined the exerciſe of violence under ſovereign 
command againſt withflanders z force, authority, and reſiſtance be- 
ing the eflential parts thereof, Raleigh. 

Wiruwi'n b. v. %½ [corvelvulus, Latin.) An herb. 
Wir nv. 1. /. [piviz, Saxon.) Willow, A tree, 
W1'TL Ess. adj, [from wwit.] Wanting underſtanding ; 


inconſiderate ; wanting thought. 
Why then ſhould wir/eſs man ſo much miſween 
That nothing is but that which he hath ſeen ? Spenſer. 
I have ever lov'd the life remov'd 3 
And held in idle price to haunt aſſemblies, 
Where youth, and coſt, and witleſt brav'ry keeps. 
$9 't pleas'd my deſtiny, 
- OCuilty of my fin of going, to think me 
| As vain, as ie/eſt, and as falſe as they 
Which dwell in court, Donne, 
He kept us ſlaves, by which we fitly prove 


Shakeſp. 


That wwitleſs pity breedeth fruitleſs love. Fairfax. 
he apple's outward form, 

Delectable, the aut ſwain beguiles, | | 

Till with a writhen mouth and ſpattering noiſe - 

He taſtes the bitter morſel and rejects. Philips. 


Wr'TLtNnG, . ½ [diminutive of wit.) A pretender to 
wit 3 a man of petty ſmartneſs, | 

You have taken off the ſenleleſs ridicule which for many years 

the «vitlings of the town have turned upon their fathers and mo- 


thers, Addiſon's Speftator, 
Thoſe half-learn'd 2wit/ings, num'rous in our iſle 
As half-form'd inſets on the banks of Nile. Pepe. 
A beau and wit/ing periſh'd in the throng 
One died in metaphor, and one in ſong. Pope, 


Wr'Twuss, #, % [preneyye, Saxon. ] 


1. Teſtimony ; atteſtation, 
The devil can cite ſcripture for his purpoſe z 
An evil ſoul producing holy witneſt 
Is like a villain with a ſmiling cheek, 
A goodly apple rotten at the heart, ' Shakeſpeare. 
May we, with the warrant of womanhood, and the wine of a 
good conſcience, purſue him with any further revenge? Shakeſp, 


| If bear #oitne/s of myſelf, my witneſs Is not true. 1 
Many bare falſe witneſs, but their 4vitneſs agreed not. ark, 
Nor was long his wvitneſt unconffrm'd. Milton, 


Ye moon and ſtars, bear wirneſs to the truth! 
His only crime, if friendſhip can offend, 
Is too much love to his unhappy friend. Dryden's Æneld. 


With me, beſt 9vitneſs of thy virtue tried, Milton, 
A fat benefice became a crime, and 4vitneſs too againſt its incum- 
| ” Decay of P iety. 
Nor need I ſpeak my deeds, for theſe you ſee 
The ſun and day are 3 for me. Dryden. 
3. Witha Wir sss. Effectually : to a great degree, 


ſo as to leave ſome laſting mark or teſtimony behind. 


A low phraſe. : 

Here was a bleſling handed out with the firſt pairs of animals at 
their creation 3 and it had effect evith a witneſs. Woodward. 
. Now gall is bitter with a witneſs ; 

And love is all delight and ſweetneſs. Prior, 


Te Wi'rurss. v. 4. [from the noun.] To atteſt; to 


tell with aſſeveration, 
There ran a rumour 
Of many worthy fellows that were out, 
Which was to my belief «witne/t'd the rather, 
For that I ſaw the tyrant's pow'r a- foot. 
Though by the father he were hir'd to this, 
He ne'er could evitneſs any touch or kiſs, Donne. 
Theſe be thoſe diſcourtes of God, whoſe effects thoſe that live 
witne/s in themſelves j the ſenſible in their ſenſible natures, the rea- 
ſonable in their reaſonable ſouls, ; Raleigh, 


To Wi'rngss, v. . To bear teſtimony, X 

The ſea ſtrave with the winds which ſhould be louder, and the 
hrouds of the ſhip, with a ghaſtly noiſe, to them that were in it 
witngſed that their ruin was the wager of the others contention. 


7 idney. 
Mine eye doth his effigies witneſs M 
Moſt truly limn'd and living in your face. Shakeſpeare, 
Witneſs, you ever-burning lights above ! 
You elements that clip us round about! 
Witneſs that here lago now doth give 
The execution of his wit, hands, and heart 


Shakeſpeare. 


8 baleſpea Fes 


To Othello's ſervice, 
Lorenzo | | 
Shall witneſs I ſet forth as ſoon as you. Shakeſpeare, 
l xvitxeſr to | 
The times that brought them in. Shakeſpeare. 


Another bearcth witneſs of me, and 1 know that the witneſs 
which he evitneſetb of me is true. Joba, v. 32. 


continent, as Acoita «vitneſſetb, and Laet, in the hiſtories of them. 
©, Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
Witneſt, ye heavens | I live not by my fault, | 
I Grove to have deſerv'd the death 1 fought, Dryden's Am 
Lord Falkland «vieneger for me, that in a book there were many 
| fubjeRts that 1 had thought on for the ſtage. Dryden. 
Witneſs for me, ye awful gods ! a 

I took not arms till urg d by ſelt- defence, 

The eldeſt law of nature, Rowe. 


Wi'rurss. interj, An exclamation ſignifying that 


perſon or thing may atteſt it. 
For want of words, or lack of breath, 


Witne/s, when I was worried with thy peals. Milton, 
Wi'rsNAT IX. 3. / [(it and nap.) One who affects 
repartee. 


Oo in, firrah z bid them prepare for dinner 

»» That is done, Sir they have all ſtomachs.— 
was What a <vit/napper are you ! Shakeſpeare. 
Wi'rTaDh, adj, [from wit.) Having wit: as, aquick 

wwitted boy. 

Wi'TT1iC18M. . / [from witty.) A mean attempt at 
wit, This word Dryden innovated. A mighty witti- 
ciſm, pardon a new word.” Dryden's preface to the 


State Innocence. 
| 


9 


We have a libertine fooling even in bis laſt aronies, with a 


Our ſenſes bear witneſs to the truth of each other's report, con- 
cerning the exiſtence of ſenſible things. Locke, 
2. One who gives teſtimony. 
The king's attorney 
Urg'd on examinations, proofs, confeſſions ; 
Of diverſe witneſs. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
God is witny/s betwixt me and thee, Geng, xxxi« 50. 
Thy trial chooſe | 


The Americans do acknowledge and ſpeak of the deluge in their | 


_ witticjſm between his teeth, without an 
Rent a y regard to lay and . 
e is full of conceptions, points of e , 
which are below wp no. Leg heroick Prams oy witticiſmr, f 
Wir TILY. adv. [from witty.) Alden, 
1. Ingeniouſly ; cunningly ; artfully, 
But is there any other beaſt that lives 
Who His own harm ſo wittily contrivey > 
2. With flight of imagination, Dryden, 
In converiation 4vitrily pleaſant, pleaſa 
The old hermit, that never ſaw : n — 1 1 40. 
a niece of king Gordobuck, that that is, is. 154% ka ie 
Obſtinate contemners of all helps and arts, ſuch ag elle 
their natural parts, dare deride all diligence, and — t —— 
the terms when they underſtand not the things, think th nes to 
wo” off «vittily with their ignorance, Ben wt 
I TTINESS, 2. J. [from witty.) The qualit Jo 
in witty, . . | / 8 
0 leſs deſerveth his wwittineſs in deviſin | 
ing, his paſtoral rudeneſs, 1 moral — 4 ven 
Wi'TTINGLY. adv. [ from witting, knowin ; Prijer 
Saxon, to weet or know.] Knowingly ; not Pan, 
rantly ; with knowledge; by deſign, mo 
Whatſoever we work as men, the ſame we do wittingly work 
freely; _ ya ” according to the manner of natural when 
any way fo tied, but that it r 
n 4 "a „but that it is in our power to leave things we do 
Withhold revenge, tis not my fault, Header, 
Nor wittingly have I infring'd my vow, Shah, Henry v 
During that dreadful ſiege, every particular accident for b & 
I wwittingly paſs over, Knolles's Hiftory of the wa 
He knowingly and «vietingly brought evil into t world —2 8 
No forger of lies willingly and wii furniſhed out the O 
of his own detection. 8 Weſt on the FT 
WLTTOL. 3. / fprezol, Saxon, from prran, to know.1 
A man who knows the falſehood of his wife and 
ſeems contented; a tame cuckold, A 
O Mary, for what doth ſerve thy armed ax? 
To let that wwirold beaſt conſume in flames 
Thy Venus child, Si4 
Amaimon ſounds well; Lucifer well 3 yet they are the Neon 


fiends : but cuckold, wie K himſelf hath not fuch + 
names hakeſpeare's Merry Wives of 
The Theban «vitte/, when he once deſcries n 
Es Jove is his rival, falls to ſacrifice, Cleaveland 
WI fa FOLLY. adj. LT wittol,] Cuckoldly. 
e jealous Tvierolly knave hath maſſes of money. Shake 
Wr'tTyY. adj. [from it.] a Me 
1, Judicious ; ingenious; inventive, | 
The deep-revolving, witty Buckingham 
No more ſhall be the neighbour to my counſels, Shakeſpeare 
Thou art beautiful in thy countenance, and witty in thy words, 
: 6 Judith, xi, 23. 
2. Full of imagination. l 
Hiſtories make men wiſe, poets <vitty, the mathematick ſubtile, 


Bacon, 
Where there is a real ſtock of wit, yet the witief ſayings vill b 
found in a great meaſure the iſſues of chance, -+- ond, 


4 — _ __ _ witty told * flame, 
nd grac'd their choiceſt ſongs with Emma's name. P/ 
3. Sarcaſtick ; full of taunts, wy 
Honeycomb, who was ſo unmercifully witty upon the women, has 
given the ladies ample ſatisfaction by marrying a farmer's daugh- 
ter, 5 „ Addiſm's SpeStater, 
Wi'TwaAL. . , [vireo, 5 A bird. Ainſworth, 
To Wive, v. #. [from wife, ] To marry; to take a 
wife. 
Were ſhe as rough 
As are the ſwelling Adriatick ſeas, 
I come to voie it wealthily in Padua. 
. 308 ancient ſaying is no hereſy, 
anging and wiving goes by deſtiny, Sha . 
A ſhop of all We that — 3 woman for; war 
hook of eviving, fairneſs, which ſtrikes the eye. Shakeſpeare, 
Deſign or chance makes others «vive, | 
But nature did this match contrive. Waller, 
Te WI vx. v. a. 
1. To match to a wife. 
= She dying gave it me; 
And bid me, when my fate would have me wwiv'd, 
To give it her. Shakeſpeare's Otlbelli. 
2. To take for a wiſe. 
If he have the condition of a ſaint, and the complexion of a de- 
vil, 1 had rather he ſhould ſhrive me than wive me. Shakeſpeare. 


Wr'very. adv. [from wives, It were written more 
8 awifely, that is, wwife-like,) Belonging 
to a wite. | 


Baſilius could not abſtain from praiſing Parthenia, as the 1 
picture of a womanly virtue, and evively faithfulneſs. idnys 


Wives, 2. / The plural of wife, f 
A man of his learning ſhould not ſo lightly have been carried 
away with old wives tales, from approvance of his own reaſon. 


Spenſer's Ireland. 
Wiz ax p. . /. [from ae. A conjurer; an in- 


chanter; a he witch, It had probably at firſt a 


laudable meaning. | 
Patience, good lady; wizards know their times, Shakgþ 
He hearkens after prophecies and dreams, 
And from the croſs-row plucks the letter G; 
And ſays, a wvizard told him that by G 
His iſſue difinherited ſhould be. Shakeſpeare's Ricbar lll. 
That damn'd «evizard, hid in ly diſguite, 
For ſo by certain figns I knew, had met 
Already, ere my beſt ſpeed could prevent, 
The aidleſs innocent lady, his wiſh'd prey. Mum. 
Ihe prophecies of wizards old | 
| Increas'd her terror, and her fall foretold. Wale, 
The wily evizard muſt be caught, 
For, unconſtrain'd, he nothing tells for nought. Drydn. 


WO. . / [pa, pps”. 
1. Griet; ſorrow ; miſery ; calamity. 
The king is mad: how Riff is my vile ſenſe, 
That I ſtand up and have ingenious feeling 
Of my huge ſorrows ! better I were diſtract; 
So ſhould my thoughts be ſever'd from my grieſs3 
And coces, by wrong imaginations, loſe 8 
The knowledge ot themſelves. : — 15 888055 Nia L. 
So many miſeries have erat d my voice, 
That my wooe-weary'd tongue is till, Shakeſpeore 
Her raſh hand in evil hour 
Forth reaching to the fruit, Eve pluck'd, ſhe eat: 
Earth felt the wound k and nature _ her — 
*  Sighing through all her works, gave ſigns of woe 
That all was loſt. ; Milton's Paradiſe I 
O'er dreary waſtes they weep each other's c * 
2. It is often uſed in denunciations, au be z or in cc 
mations of ſorrow, awo is ; anciently vo <vur'®'3 


n, Saxon, _ 
All is but lip wiſdom which wants experience : I no, Wrap 
do try what love can do. 
Wo it my heart 
| . - » That poor ſoldier, that fo richly fought, Whol | 


Shakeſpeare, 


2. Calamitous afflictive. 


2 > ” % ES 


' 


worm. 


Wh 
"M of qur pringes, woe 
Ale trown'd and 

Gappy are they which have been my fr 
chief · juſtice. 


owl , wo worth the day. 
2 he 0 che ſhepherds of Iſrael that do feed themſelves. 
Wo it mo for my hurt, my wound is grievous, 
He took and laid it b — — 
1f God be ſycha being as I have de 


Fer. — 


f tbed, us to the world if it 
were withayt him 1 this would be a thouſand times greater loſs to 


mankind than. the $xtinguiſbing of the ſun. - Ti . 
Wa to the vanquiſh'd, e! Dryden's 2 
3. A derunfisnos of calamity; a curſGG. 
Can there be à uu or curſe in all the ſtores of vengeance equal to 


he malignity. of ſuch a practice of which one ſingle inſtance | 
incolve'M ala in one eden d 10 could 


4. Ve ſeeme in phraſes of denunciation or imprecation 
to be a ſubſtantive, and in exclamation an adjeQive ; 
as particularly in the following lines, which ſeem im- 
proper and yngrammatical : 

Woe are we, Sir] you may not live to wear 
All your true 28 * LT 7 Chor: 
* * 0 » ; am, At. 
bac bo al Fr old, when Bed nymphs =} Bork n 
To love no foreign faſhions like their own z 


When dreſs was monſtrous, and fig, leaves the mode, 


And quality put on no paint but woad. Garth. 
Wo'nEGONR, adj, [wo and begone. Loſt in wo; diſ- 
tracted in wo j overwhelmed with ſorrow. | 
= Such a man, 
So dull, fo dead in look, fo 


Drew Priam's curtain in the dead of night, 
And would have told him half his Troy was burn'd 1 
But Priam found = 1 ere he his tongue, Shakeſpeare, 


For Ochy, as the iſle of ancient Avalon? Drayton, 
Tancred he ſaw his life's joy ſet at nought, 
was he with pains of love. Fairfax. 


So woebegone 
Worr. The obſolete participle paſſive from To weft. 


A braver chviee of dauntleſs ſpirits 
Than now the Engliſh bottoms have weft, 
Did never float upon the * tide. _ 
Wo'rul. adj. (wound Full. 
1. Sorrowful ; afflifted ; mourning. 

The wofu! Gynecia, to whom reſt was no eaſe, had left her 
lothed lodgings and gotten herſelf into the ſolitary places thoſe de- 
ſarts were full of. Sidney 

How many woeful widows left to bow 
To ſad diſgrace 
In a tow'r, and never to be loos'd, 
The wvoful captive kinſmen are inclos'd. 


Shakeſpeare, 


Daniel's Civil War, 
| Dryden, 


Wilful extravagance ends in wefu want. 
= ul 221 0 * J 
Wre orry. 
5 What « | ea ie . would be, 
In ſome ſtarw'd hackney-ſonneteer, or me ? 
But let a lord once own the happy lines, 
How the wit brightens ! how the ſtyle refines ! 
Wo'rULLY. adv. [from woſul.] 
1. Sorrowfully z mournfully, 
2. Wretchedly : in a ſenſe of contempt. 

He who would paſs ſuch a judgment upon his condition, as ſhall 
be confirmed at that great tribunal, from which there lies no appeal 
will find himſelf efully deceived, if he judges of his ſpiritu 
eſtate by any of theſe meaſures. DT South, 

Wo'ruLNEss. ». / from __ Miſery ; calamity. 

WoLD. . 5 Wold, whether ſingly or jointly, in the 

names of places, ſignifies. a plain open country; from 
the Saxon pold, a plain and a place without wood. 

. Gibjan's Camden. 


P roverh, 


Phillips, 


Pope. 


Wold and wwald with the Saxons ſignified a ruler or governour; 


from whence is a famous governourz «thelewold a noble 
governour ; bertuald, and by inverſion weldber, a general of an 


army. Gibſon's Camden. 
WOLF. [palp, Saxon dae Dutch.] | 
1. A kind of wild dog that devours ſheep : thence any 
thing ravenous or deſtructive. | 
Advance our waving colours on the walls, 
Reſcued is Orleans from the Englith wo. 
No, rather I abjure all roofs, and chuſe 
„ bakers King Lear 
e 's harp pinch. 's . 
If dad 4 thy howl'd that ſtern time, 
Thou ſhouldſt have ſaid, Go, porter, turn the key, | 
All cruel's elſe ſubſcrib'd, Shakeſpeare's King Laar. 
2, An eating ulcer, 1 
How dangerous it is in ſenſible things to uſe metaphorical ex- 
Mons, and what abſurd conceits the vulgar will ſwallow in the 
iterals, an example we have in our profeſſion, who having called 
an eating ulcer by the name of wolf, common apprehenſion con · 
ceives a reality therein, Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Wo'LrDoG, #. , [wolf and dig.] 


1. A dog of a very large breed kept to guard ſheep. 
The Bebe: fag — rea nie. gain, 4 
And dauntleſs wolfdogs ſhake the lion's mane. 
2. A dog ſuppoſed to be bred between a dog and wolf, 
Wo'ty189. adj. [from wolf.) Reſembling a wolf in 
qualities or form. 5 
Thy deſires 
Are wolffþ, bloody, ſtarv'd, and ravenouss Shakeſpeare. 
I have another daughter, 
Who, I am ſure, is kind and comfortable; | 
When ſhe ſhall hear this of thee, with her nails 
She 'I flea thy ce viſage. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Nothing more common than thoſe wolfþ enn in all our 


pretenſions, 'E _ 

15 2 of kindneſs ewe 2 1 jects; 

all vo;ffþ deſigus walk under ſheeps ing. Gov. of the Tongue. 

Wo't.y3BAng. 2. J. [ef and bane; aconitum, Lat.] 
Mi 


A poiſonous plant; aconite, iller. 
Wolfsbane is an early flower. Mortimer's Huſbandry, 
Wo'LFSMILK. . [tithymallus, Latin.) — herb. a 
infworth, 
Wo'tvisn. adj. [from wolves, of wolf; wolfife is more 
proper. ] Reſembling a wolf. | 
Why in this <volvifh gown do I ſtand here, 


* beg of Hob 2 * Shakeſpeare": Coriolanus. 
; n would worry one ano- 
aba . r Howel. 
There is a baſe iþ principle within that is gratified with auo- 
ther's miſery. | South's Sermons. 
WOMAN. . /. [py-man, pumman, Saxon ; whence we 
yet pronounce women, in the plural, wimmen. Skinner 
and Na.! 5 


« 


1. The female of the human race. | 


That man who;hath a.tongye is no man, 
If with F Shakeſpeare. 
Thou dytard, thou art, woman · tir unrooſted 

Parlet here, © Shaleſpcare's Winter's Tal 


Shakeſpeare, 


South, Ti W 


| 


WO M 


omen be foſts mild, pitifuly and flexib 


Thou ſtern, obdurate, fl ORR 
And Abimelech took man fetane 10 angel. 


Shake * 


women ſervants. Geneji . 
O woman, lovely woman, nature form'd thee b 


To temper man 1 we had been brutes without thee, 


eus a woman once, and 
But ending in the ſex ths firſt beran. 
Women are made as they themfel 
W — 1 aſk, too humble to refuſe, . 
natu 
| _ r nature are much more 


Otway, 


Dryden's AEneid. 
ves would chuſe, | 


Garth. 


ay and joyous than men; 


be that their blood is more . their fibres more de- 


licate, and their animal fi 
women, gravity that of men. 
2. A female attendant on a perſon of rank. 
I could not perſonally deliver to her 
What you commanded me z but by her woman 
I ſent your meſſage. Shakeſpeare's 


nat + un fu wok] 


| I've felt ſuch quirks of 
That the firſt face of — 41 
an woman me unto 't, 


N with a woman, 
do attend here on the general 
And think it no addition, nor my wiſh, 
o have him ſee me wonan'd. Sba 


Won an RATERR. n. /. [woman and hater. 
has an Rn om the female ſex. 
w could it come into your mind 
- To pitch on me, of all 1 5 g 
Againſt the ſex to write a ſatire, 
; And brand me for a wwomanbater # 
Wo'uaNnAD. =. / [from woman, 


Wo'Mannood. { and collecti 1 
6 ve qualities of 


Ne in her ſpeech, ne in her haviour 
Was lightneſs ſeen, or looſer vanity, 5 
But gracious womanhood and gravity. 

There dwells ſweet love and 2 chaſtity, 
Unſpotted faith, and comely 
Regard of honour, and mild modeſty, 


That womanbood denies my tongue to tell i 
When my grave is broke up again, 
Some ſecond gueſt to entertain 


For graves have learn'd that evomanbead, 
To be to more than one a bed. 


a woman, i 


"Tis preſent death I begz and one thing more, 


pirits more light z vivacity is the gift of 


Henry VIII. 


o make pliant 


Shateſpeaves 


Wo'manzp. adj. [from woman.] A or 


* Otbelle 
One that 


Swift, 
The character 


a woman. 


Spenſer, 


Spenſer, 


O keep me from their worſe than killing luſt, Shakeſpeare. 


Donne, 


7e Wo'maniss. v. a, [from woman.) To emaſcu- 
late; to effeminate ; to ſoften. Proper, but not uſed, 
This effeminate love of a woman doth womanize a man. 
Wo'MaNn184, adj. [from woman.) Suitable to a wo- 
man ; having the qualities of a woman ; reſembling 


Sidn, 


Neither doubt you, becauſe I wear a woman's apparel, I will be 


the more 
more „ myſelf a man. 
+ TZelmans 


her to keep her ſpeech awhile within the 
A voice not foft, weak, piping, 


ſtrong, and manlike, 


3 fince I aſſure you there is nothing I deſire 


Sidneys 


making a evomaniſh habit to be . 
neſs, giving up her life to the lips of Philoclea, humbly beſought 
diſe of her mind. Sid. 


but audible, 
bam, 


She then to him theſe womanjſ> words gan ſay, 


For love of me, leave off, 
Our fathers minds are dead, 
And we are govern'd with our mothers ſpirits; 
Our yoke and ſuff 'rance ſhew us womaniſh. 
I do not think he feari death 


He never was fo 5 


wrote but a few epiſtles, 
In a ſad look or woman 4 
I melt to womaniſb tears, and if I ſtay, 
I find * love my courage will —1 
he godlike hero in his brea 
Diſdain'd, or was aſham'd to ſhow 
So weak, ſo evomaniſh a woe. 


ſex; the race of women. 


So eaſy is t' appeaſe the ſtormy wind 


Of malice, in the calm of pleaſant qoemantind. 


Becauſe thou doat'ſt on womankind, admiring 
Their ſhape, their colour, and attractive 


Each inconvenience makes their virtue cold ; 
But womankind in ills is ever bold. 
Juba might make the proudeſt of our ſex, 
of womantind 


Wo'MANLY, adj, [from woman. ] 


not maſculine. 


| She brings your froward wives, 
N ee 


Let him be taught to put off * tender airs, 


object of his own admiration. 
2. Not childiſh ; not girliſh. 


. ſome of the ſame ſymptoms. 
a woman; effeminately. 


Iſlandick. ; 
1. The place of the foetus in the mother. 


New. born children 


b. 
8 as the lept, her fruitful womb 
|  Swell'd with the founder of immortal Rome. 
: lace whence thing is 
4 The proc TOR but in the wenb as yet 


Rage choaks my words j tis womanly to me 


but tender bodicd, and the only fon of my 
When yet he was bu 9 A 


bring not many ideas into the world, bating 
ſome faint ideas of hunger and thirſt which they W 


womaniſb Sbaleſpeare. 
During his baniſhment, he was ſo ſoftened —— as he 
acon. 


Denham. 


Dryden. 


Wonaxk IND. 2. / [woman and ind.] The female 
Mufidorus had over bitterly glanced againſt the reputation of 
womankind, Sidney. 


Spenſer. 


e, 
None are, thou think'ſt, but taken with foch toys. Milton, 


An but Marcia, happy- Addiſon's Cato, 
F She advanc'd, that cvomankind 7 
Would by her model form their mind. Swift, 


1. Becoming a woman ; ſuiting a woman ; feminine; 


Dryden. 
el ale, 


Arbuthnot and Pope. 
Young perſons, under a womanly age, are 8 hh 
Wo'MANLY. adv, [from woman.) In the manner of 


WOMB. #. / [wamba, Gothick ; pamb, Sax. wand, 


Addiſen, 


Of waters, embryoa immature invols'd, 1 

een of carch the grail del m · By. 

3. Any cavity. | 

And held, uacrowded, in its word, | 

To Wong. v. 4. [from the nun.] To indole; 
reed in ſecret, | 92 


To WONDER. v. n. 2 Sax, wonder, Dutch.] 


W 


| Not for all the ſun ſees, or 
The dofe earth wonder, will 1 break my outh 2. 
To this my fair belov'd. * Sha res Winters Tat. 


Wo'may, adj. [from vom. ] . Not in uſe. 
Hie ' call you to ſo hot an anſwer for It, | 
That caves and _ pony of 1 
Shall chide your treſpaſs, and return your 
In ſecond 4 to his ordnance. - Shoheſpeare's Henry V. 
Wo'mzn, Plural of ma. 
8 . . 
m who to worth in women over- truſts. i 
Wan. The preterite and participle paſſive of win. 
All theſe the Parthian Y 
| From the luxurious kings of Antioch won. Mitten» 
Againſt myſelf I viQtories have wen, . 
And by my fatal Abſenee am undone - | . 
My mother is won over to my fide, but dares got mention me 
to my facher, for fear of provoking him. Addiſon's Spetfaters 


To Won. v. #. puma, Saxon; wwoueny | jetman.] To 
dwell; to live; to have abode, Not in uſe. 
Him fortuned 
To come where vile Arcaſia does worn. | Spenſer. 
| MT d yt ry vp NY oy 
As from his lair * * _ 
In foreſt wild. Fglle Paradiſe 22%. 
A people near the northern pole that won In, 
. Whom Ireland ſent from loughes and foreſts hare. Fairfaxs 
Won. 1. /. {from the verb.] Dwelling z. habitation: 
Obſolete. Le. 


What ſecret place, quoth he, can ſafely hold 
$o huge a maſs, and hid from heaven's %, . 
Or where ha thou thy «von, that ſo much gold _ 


Thou canſt preſerye from wrong and robbery ? Spenſer 
The ſolitary wen . 
Of dreaded beats, the Lybian lion's moans  Beawn, Pſyche: 


To be ſtruck with admiration ; to be pleaſed or ſur- 
priſed ſo as to be aſtoniſhed: with ar, rarely with 


er, ” 
e 1 of victuale I have complained of 
in England, and at in other countries. S, . 
His deadly wound was healed : and all the world 4 
the beaſt, Rove. xlil. 3. 
No wonder to us, who have converſed with too many ftrange 
actions, now to ewvonder at any thing : wonder Is frotn ſurpriſe, and 
ſurpriſe ceaſes upon experience. South. 
King Turnus bender d at the fight renew'd. Dryden. 
Who can wonder that the ſeiences have been ſo overtharged 
with infignificant and doubtful expreflions, capable to make the 
moſt quick-fſighted little the more knowing ? Tocle. 
I could not ſufficiently wonder at the intrepidity of cheſe dimi- 
nutive mortals, who durſt venture to mount and walk vpm m 


body, Swifts 
Wo'nDen. 1. J. [punbop, Saxon 3 wonder, Nutch.] 
1. Admiration ; aſtoniſhment ; amazement j ſurpriſe 
cauſed by ſomething unuſual or unexpected. * 
What is he, whoſe griefs 
Bear ſuch an emphaſis ; whoſe phraſe of ſorrow _ 
Conjures the wand'ring ſtars, and makes them ſtand 
Like wonder-wounded hearers. Sbaleſpeare t Hamlet. 
Wender cauſeth aſtoniſhment, or an immoveable poſture of the 
body z for in wonder the ſpirits fly not us in fear, but only ſettle, 
; Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. 
2. Cauſe of wonder ; a ſtrange thing; ſomething more 
or greater can be expected. | 
The Corniſh —— deſcriberth the 


Great effects f induftry i 2 thing 
reat come 0 ues no * 3 f 25 ngo 
| Lo, a wonder ſtrange 


Wonder 


Though of his 
On whom his re will 


To bathe himfelf in Sachariſſa's eyes; 
As fair Aſtrea once from earth to 'n 


By rife and loud impiery was driven. Waller 
Drawn for your prince, that ſword could wonders do: 
The better cauſe makes mine the now. Waller. 


It is no wender if part of the matter of this diſeaſe, which fo 


unnatural dimenſion, ſhould at length ax in the lungs» Blackm. 
3. Any thing mentioned with, wonder. | 
There Babylon, the wonder of all tongues. Miltin. 


Ample ſouls mankind have arrived at that prodigious ex- 
tent ar Nin which renders them the wonder and glory of the 


nation where they live. 

Wo'nDERFUL, adv. [wonder and full.Y Admirable ; 
ſtrange 3 aſtoniſhing, 

I uttered that which 1 underſtood not, things too wonderful for 

me which I knew not. | Fob, xi. 3. 


Strange 
Hath been the cauſe, and wonderful to hear. Milton, 


Wo'nDERFUL, adv. To a wonderful degree. Impro- 
- perly uſed, | | 
The houſe which I am about to build ſhall be wonder 
2 Cbren. il. 9. 


Wo'nDERFULLY. adv. [from w .] In a won- 
derful manner; to a wonderful e. 
The pope, knowing himſelf to be unprofitable to the chriſtian 


world, was wvonderfully glad to hear that there were ſuch echoes of 
bim ſounding in remote parts. | Bacon. 


There is ſomething wonderfully divine in the airs of this picture. 


great. 


Addiſon on Italy, 

If a man out of vanity, or from a defire of being in the faſhion, 
or In order to paſs for wiſe, ſhall ſay that 's doc- 
ſame 


with mine, I leave him to enjoy the fruits of his hy +» Beattie. 

Wo'nDERMENT, . / (from wonder] Aftoniſhment 3 
amazement. Not in uſe, except in low language. 
When my pen would write her titles true, © -=Þ 

Spenſer. 


It raviſh'd is with fancy's wonderment. 
things which I here ſet down, do naturally take the ſenſe, 


trine is true, while at the ſame time his is yori 


Thoſe 
and not reſpect petty 


Bacon. 
The neighbours made a wonderment of it, nd ae him whas 


he meant. L'Eftrange. 

* | Wo'nDERSTRUCK. adj. [wonder and frile.] Amazed. 
Aſcanius, k to ſee 

That image of his filial piety. Dryden: acid. 


Wo'nDER-WORKING. adj. ues wonder and <working.] 
One that does ſurpriſing things. 
Wo'xprovs. adj. [ This 1s contraſted from awonderous, 


of ewonder.] | 
t. Admirable ; 1 1 
#ondrens indeed, If cauſe of ſuch effect. , 


The credit of whoſe virtue reft 


eaſily adheres to the glands, and augments and diſtende them to an 


Watts. 
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To Wont, N. u. [preterite and participle au,; 
punian, Saxon; gewoonen, Dutch.] To | 


F. Woo, vm 


WO O 
>, [ Wondrous is barbarouſly uſed for an adverb.) In a 
ſtrange degree. | | 
From that part where Moſes remembereth the giants, begotten 


by the ſons of good men upon the daughters of the wicked, did 
they ſteal thoſe ewondrons great acte of their ancient kings and 


powerful giants Raleigh, 
here is a place deep, wondrous deep, below, 
Which genuine night and horrours do o'erflow, Cowley. 


To ſhun th' allurement is not hard 
To minds refolv'd, forewarn'd, and well prepar'd z 
32 wondrous dimeult, when once beſet, 
* To ſtruggle through the Rraits, and break th' involving net. 


Dryden, A monglt his well-grown «weeds the ſhag-hair'd ſatyrs ſtand. 
; You are ſo beautiful, \ Drayton; 
. $9 wondrous Fair, you juſtify rebellion, Dryden, Hecate, when ſhe gave to rule the 2vcods, 
Hylphe, yet mindful of their ancient race, Then led me trembling through thoſe dire abodes. Dryden. 
Ave, as Wheh women, wondrous fond of place. Pope. | 2, The ſubſtance of trees timber. | 
Wo'nDroOvValy, adv, [from wondrous.) Balm his foul head with warm diſtilled waters, 
1. To a ſtrange degree, And burn ſwcet wed to make the lodging ſweet, Shakeſp.' 
| My ny led wwondrouſly to diſcontent. Shakeſpeare, The cavity of the tin plate was filled with a melted cement, 
| This made Proſerpina made of pitch, toſin, and 4v00d-aſhes, well incorporated. Boyle. 
Make to them the greater ſpeed, Having filled it about five inches with throughly kindled evood- 
For fear that they too much ſhould bleed, coals, we let it down into the glaſs. ; : Boyle. 
Which vondrouſly her troubled, Drayton. ; Of long growth there ſtood BO 
Such dodtrines In the pidgeon houſe were taught: A laurel's trunk, a venerable wood. Dryden's AEneid, 
You net d not aſk how wondrouſly they wrought, Dryden. 1465 loft uu oed tutners uſe commonly. Moxon, 
Of Injur'd fame, and mighty wrongs recelv'd, 1 he ſize of faggots and 4wood-ſtacks differs. Mortimer, 
Cloe complains, amd <vondrouſly 's nggriev'd, Granville. W Herrings muſt he ſmoked with wood, Cbila. 
2. In a ſtrange manner. I WoopaxE MON. 1. / A plant. 


Then medicines «woundrouſly compos'd the ſecilfull leech 
; hapman. 


To be Won't, 


be accuſtomed ; to uſe ; to be uſed, 
A you lalemn feaſt (he gent to make, 


The day that firſt doth lead the year around, Spenſer. 
Through power of that, his cunning thieveries 
He quonts to work, that none the ſame eſpies. Spenſer, 


Jaſon the Theilalian was, gent to ſay, that ſome things mult be 
done unjuſtly, that many things may be done jultiy, Bacon. 
| 1 this night have dream'd, 
If dream'd, not as J oft am went, of thee, 
But of offence and trouble, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Ahe eagle's fate and mine are one, 
Which on the ſhaft that made him die 
Eſpy'd a feather of his bwn, 
Whetrewith he «vant to ſoar ſo highs Waller. 
For others that he ſaw perplexed about the manage of their dif- 
ſicult affairs, hoe was 4%? to aſk them, when they would begin to 
truſt God, or permit him to govern the world ? Fell. 
A mother was 4wont always to indulge her daughters, when any 
of them deſired ſquirrels or birds, but then they muſt Keep them 
well. | Locke, 
Another ſort of ſophiſm is «von to be called an imperfe&t env- 
meration or falſe induction, when from a few experiments men 
Imfer general theorems, Mutti, Logick, 
WONT, n. / [from the verb.] Cuſtom ; habit; uſe, 
Out of ule, | 
Paſling their time according to their wont, they waited for the 
coming of Phalantus. Sidney, 
Things natural In that regard forget their ordinary natural worry 
that which is heavy mounting ſometime upwards of its own accord, 
| Hooker, 
"Tis not his 4vont to be the hindmoſt man, 
Whate'er occaſion keeps him from us now, Shakeſpeare, 
They are by ſudden alarm or watchword to be called out to their 
military motions under (ky or covert, according to the ſeaſon, as 
was the Roman wont, Milton, 


Wo'n'r. A contraction of 2veuld not, uſed for will not. | 


Wo'nTun, part. adj, [from the verb.] Accuſtomed ; 
' * uſed; uſual : uſed both of perſons and things, 


Her champlon ſtout, to aid his triend, 


Again bis wwonted weapon proved, ' Spenſer, 
So pray'd they, innocent, and to their thoughts 
Pim peace recover'd ſoon, and 4wwonted calm. Milton, 


The pond-frog would faln have 
ſhe was vvonted to the place, and Puld not remove. L'Eftranges 
Who have no ſouſe, ſit round where ance it was, 
And with full eyes each vented room require z 
Haunting the yet warm aſhes of the place, 
As murther'd men walk where they did expire. Dryden. 


Wo'xTunnus8. 1. % [from awonred,] State of being 
accuſtomed to. Not in uſe, 
Did 1 fee any thing more of Chriſt in thoſe. that pretend to other 


modes of government, 1 might ſuſpet my ſoggment biaffed with 
prejudice or evontedneſs of opinion, King Charles. 


Wo's, adj, [from 4worr,.] Unacchuſtomed ; un- 
uſual. Oblolete, f 
Whither, love, wilt thou now carry me?) 
What wor/ofs Fury dot thou now intpire 
Into my feeble breaſt, when tull of thee ? 
To Woo. v. a. Lapozod, courted, Saxon, ] 
1. 'I'd court; to ſue to for love. 
We cannot fight for love, as men may do s 
We ſhould be g, and were not made to woo Shakeſpeare, 
Some lay in dead men's ſkulls; and in thole holes 7 
Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept, 
As 'twere In feorn of eyes, refleRing gems ; 
"That «wood to the flimy bottom of the deep, 
And mock'd the dread bones that lay featter'd by. 
Fancies and notions he purtues, 
Which ne'er had being but in thought: 
Each like the Grecian artiſt ches 
The image he himfelt has wrought, 
My proud rival «vees 
Another partner to his throne and bed. 
How Is the loadftone, nature's tubtle pride, 
Ry the rude iron vver'd, and made a bride ? Cow/ry, 
Oh (tretch thy reign, fair peace! from ſhore to ſhore, 
An conqueſt ceaſe, and Nav'ry be no more 3 
Till the treed Indians in their native groves 
Reap their own truity, and she their table loves, Popes 


„. To count folicitouſly ; to invite with importunity, 


tten the other frog over; but 


Sper, * 


S ba 1 eſp 0 


P ier. 


Philips, 


Vet can ſhe love u foreign emperor, 
Whom of great worth and power the hears to bez 
lt he be ses but by ambaſlador, 
Or but his letters or his pictures ee 
So while the virgin foul on earth doth ftiy, 
She we'd and tempted Is ten thonfand ways 
Ry thefe great pow'rs which on the earth bear ſway, 
The witdom of the world, wealth, pleafure, pralle. Davies. 
Kwoet bird, that ſhunt the noiſe of folly, 
Maſt mute al, moſt melancholy! 5 
Thee, chayntref* oft the woods among, 
1 ww do hear thy even- tongs 


To court; to make love, 
With pomp, and trains, and in a crowd they wweo, 
| When true fehelty is but in two. Dryden. 
Woon, , [wedr, Gothick 1 pod, Saxon; a, 
Dutch. ] Mad; furious; ragiag. Obſolete. 
"Winds. 6 rage as winds were wood, 


And caute tpring tides to rate meat flood. 1. 
Coal. black Reeds yborn of hellich brood, 


Af bet 38. 


p 


| 


| Woo'pmonGER, . /; [ood and monger.] A wood- 


/ 
8 -, . 


Calm the tempeſt of his paſſion words _ | 
The banks are overflown, when ſtopped is the flood. Spenſer, 


WOOD. . / [pube, Saxon; wwoud, Dutch.) 
1. A args and thick collection of trees. 
he 4v00d-born people fall before her flat, 
And worſhip her as goddeſs of the wood. Spenſer. 
: a St. Valentine is paſt: 
Begin theſe woad - birds but to couple now? Sbaleſpeare. 


he woods are ruthleſs, dreadful, deaf, and dull: 
There ſpeak and ſtrike. Shakeſpeare's Titus Andronicus. 


Light thickens, and the crow 
Makes wing to the rooky vwd. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 


Woo'bppinD. I. /. [pubbind, Saxon; periclymenon, 
Woo'pping. Latin] Honeyſuckle. 
Beatrice, e'en now 
Couch'd in the 4voodbine coverture, Shakeſpeare, 
The nymphs of the mountains would be drawn, upon their 
heads garlands of evoodbine and wild roſes. Peacham, 
Woo'pcock. n. . [pobucoc, Saxon; folopax, Latin.] 
A bird of paſlage with a long bill ; his food is not 
known. It is a word ludicrouily uſed for a dunce, 
He hath bid me to a calve's head and a capon; thall 1 not find a 
ewoodcock too Shakeſpeares 
Soon as in doubtful day the woodcock flies, 
| Her cleanly pail the pretty houſewite bears, Gay, 
Woo'ppRINK. . / DecoQtion or infuſion of medi- 
cinal woods, as ſaſſafras, 
The drinking elder-wine or 2vooddrinks are very uſe ful. 
| - ' Floyer op the Humours. 
Woo'peb. adj, [from wood.) Supplied with wood. 
5 vodled ſo, 
Ic makes a ſpring of all kindes that grow. Chapman, 
The lord Strutts have been poſſeſſed of a very great landed 
eſtate, well-conditioned, wooded and watered. Arbuthnot, 
Woo'pen. adj, [from au. | 
1. Ligneous ; made of wood; timber. 
Like a ſtrutting player, whoſe. conceit 
Lies in his hamſtring, he doth think it rich 
To hear the evooden dialogue and ſound 
Twist his ſtretch'd footing and the ſcaffoldage. Shakeſpeare, 
They uled to vault or leap upz and therefore they had wooden 
horſes in their houſes and abroad, Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Preis d with the burden, Ceneus pants for breath; 
And on his ſhoulders bears the wooden death. Dryden. 
The haberdaſher ſtole off his hat that hung upon a <wooden peg, 
| | | Addiſon's Spettators 
2. Clumſy ; awkward, | | 
Nh I'll win this lady Margaret: for whom? | 
Why, for my king: tuſh, that's a toooden thing. Shakeſp, 
When a bold man is out of countenance, he makes a very 
wooden figure op it. Collier on Confidence. 
Woo'prekTTER, 1. / [terer, Latin.] An inſeQt; a 
woodworm. Ainſworth, 
Woo'pHoLt, n. / [wood and hole,] Place where 
wood is laid up. 
What ſhould I do, or whither turn? amaz'd, 
- Contounded, to the dark receſs I fly | 
Of evoodbole, Philips, 
Woo'pr.anD. u. . [wood and land.] Woods; ground 
covered with woods, | | 
This houſhold beaſt, that us'd the evood/and grounds, 
Was view'd at firſt by the young hero's hounds, 
As down the ſtream he (wam. Dryden's Aneid. 
He that rides poſt through a country, may, from the tranſient 
view, tell how the parts lie; here a morats, and there a river; 


wwood/and in one part, and ſavanas in another, Locke, 
7 By her awak'd, the ewoed/and choir 
To hail the common god prepares; 
And tempts me to reſume the lyre, 
Soft warbling to the vernal airs, Fenton. 


Here hills and vales, the ewood/ard and the plain, 

Here earth and water ſeem to ſtrive again. Pope, 
Woo'brAkKk. 1. | 82 arborea, Latin.] A me- 
lodious fort of wild lark. 

Woo'vrovust, . / [2v00d and /ou/e.] An inſect. 


The millepes or «vced/ouſe is a ſmall inteR z it has only fourteen 
pair of ſhort legs 3 it is a very fwitt runner, but it can occaſionally 
roll itſelf up into the form of a ball. They are found under old 
logs of waod or large ſtones, or between the bark and wood of de- 
cayed trees. Hills Materia Medica. 

Wrap thyſelf up like a evgod/ouſe, and dream revenge» 

| Congreves 

There is an inſe& they call a <vood/ouſe, 

That folds up itſelf in irfelf, for a houle, 

Ai round as-a ball, without head, without tail, 
Inclos'd cap-a-pe in a ſtrong coat of mail. Z Sryift, 
Woo'tMAN. n. 4 [wood and man] A ſportſman; a 
hunter, | | 

Their cry being compoſed of ſo well forted mouths, that any 


man would perceive therein ſome kind of proportion, but the 
ſkilful 4voodrrcn did find a muſick. Sidney. 
The duke is a better xvoedman than thou takeſt him for. 
Shakeſpeare, 
"This is ſome one, like us, night-foundered here, 
Or elſe ſome neighbour qwoodmans Milton, 
So when the woedmen's toil her cave ſurrounds, | 
Ar with the hunter's cry the grove reſounds, 
With grief and rage the mother-lion ſtung, 
Fearlets herſelf, yer trembles tor her young. Pope. 


ſeller. 


WoopNnt*anTSHADE. . / [ ſolanum /ylvaticum, Lat.] 
A plant, 
Woo'pnort, ./ Wild muſick. 
hen to the well- trod tage anon, 
It Jonfon's learned ſock be on 3 
Or tweeteft Shakeſpeare, fancy's child, 
Warble his native <woodnotes wild, 
Woo'pNYMPH, . % [weed and nymph] A fabled 
goddeſs of the woods. | 
* Satt the witharew, and like a woedwywph light, 
Oread, or Dryad, or of Delia's train, e 
Betook her to the groves. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
* By dimpled brook and fountain bim, 
The wwodnymphry, deck d with daifies trim, 
Milton, 


Tast on their ruſty bits did champ as they were woods Speyer, 


Milton. 


6 0 Oo 


Woopo'yrnnrNG. .. Wood burnt on the altar, 


w. We caſt the lots 7. H 5 . 4 
00"DPECKER, 2. /. Lö > Web. x, 
Latin.) A bird. Peel ; pieus martin, 


The Hructure of the tongue of the woodpeck * 
whether we look at its great length, its bones — 2 fingular 
compaſſing parts of the neck and head, the better to ert itſelf 
length, and again to retract it into its cell; and lagi in 
we look at its tharp, horny, bearded point, and the deen m 
the end of it, the better to ſtab and draw little maggots A at 

1 Derbam's Ph T wood, 
Woo'petGeoN or Moodculver. u. f. Lala, Lade 
A wild pigeon. ] 
Woo'p rooF. n. . [a/perula, Latin.) An herb. Ain, 
Woo'ps8aRg. 77 8 
| The froth called woodſare like a ki | 
ws herbs, as eee, 1 of ſpittle, is 2 
00"DSEERE. . . [word and ſere.]* The 
there is no ſap A e tree, Obſolete, = Vheh 


From May to October leave cropping, for why. * 
In aooodſcere whatſoever thou — mal N 1 


Woo'ps80RREL. . /. [oxys, Latin.) A plant. % 
Evans, 1. + wood and nd 1 
00'DWORM, . / [ from 4wood and worm 
A worm bred in wood. 89 e, Lat! 
Woo'py. adj, [from d. | 

1. Abounding with wood. 
39 Ott in glimmering bow'rs and glades 
He met her, and in ſecret ſhades tis 


Ot woody Ida's inmoſt grove, Mins 


Four times ten days I 've paſs'd 
ee this wow maze, and human food 
or taſted, nor had appetite, Milton's Paradi 2 
Diana's woody realms he next invades, . je Regain, 
And crofles through the conſecrated ſhades. Addiſm 


2. Ligneous ; conſiſting of wood. 


In the 2vordy parts of plants, which are their bones, the princi. 


ples are ſo compounded as to make them flexible wi joi 
and alſo elaRick. Fr Gi? 
Herbs are thoſe plants whoſe ſtalks are ſoft, and have nothing 
evo: dy in them, as graſy and hemlock, © - | 3 
3. Relating to woods; ſylvan. 
Wich che <voody nymphs when the did play. Spenſer, 


All the ſatyrs ſcorn their 2yoody kind, | 
And henceforth nothing fair but her on earth they find, Spen. 


Woo R. 1. . [from au One who courts a woman. 
The 4vovers moſt are toucht on this oſtent, 

To whom are dangers great and imminent. Chapman 

Ariſtippus ſaid, that thoſe that ſtudied particular ſciences, nd 

negle&ted philoſophy, were like Penelope's wocert, that made love 

to the waiting woinan. Bacon's Apopbtbeg mi. 

Uſurping evovers felt his thund'ring ſword, 
And willing nations knew their native lord. Creech, 


Woo. u. /. [from wove.] 2 
1. The ſer of threads that croſſes the warp ; the weft, 


The placing of the tangible parts in length or tranſverſe, as in 
the warp and the eucof of textile, is more inward or more out- 


- ward. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 

2. Texture; cloth. | 0 
ä A veſt of purple flow'd, 

Iris had dipp'd the woof. Milton's Par l 

I muſt put off r 


Theſe my ſley- robes, ſpun out of Iris“ 200. 
To ſpread the pall beneath the regal chair, | 
Of fotreſt _ is bright Aleippe's care. Pope's g 
Woo'tnGLY. adv. [from woorng.] Pleaſingly * 
to invite ſtay. | 
The temple-haunting martlet does approve, 
By his lov'd manſionry, that heaven's breath 


Smells qvocingly here. : Shakeſpeare's King Luar. 
WOOL. . /. {pul, Saxon; wollen, Dutch.) 
0 


1. The fleece of ſheep; that which is woven into cloth, 
A gown made of the fineſt 7voo!, 
Which from our pretty lambs we pull; 

Fair lined ſlippers for the cold, 
With buckles of the 22 gold. RNalſeigb. 
Concerning their complaint for price of oo, he would give or- 
ders that his commiſſioners ſhould cauſe clothiers to take qvoo!, 
paying only two parts of the price. Hayward, 


Milton. 


Struthium is a root uſed by the wool- dreſſers. Arbutbrot. 
2. Any ſhort thick hair. 
In the cauldron boil and bake 
\ Wool of bat and tongue of dog. Sbaleſp. Macletb. 


Woo'LrFEL. . /. [wool and fell.) Skin not ſtripped of 

the wool, 4 | 

Wool and c were ever of little value in this kingdom. 

Davies on Ireland. 

Wool L EN. adj, [from ae! Made of wool not 
finely dreſſed, and thence uſed likewiſe for any = 

coarſe: it is likewiſe uſed in general for made of wo, 

as diſtin& from linen. | 


I was wont 
To call them *v00/len vaſtals, things created 
To buy and ſell with groats. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanut. 
I could not endure a huſband with a beard on his face: I had ra- 
ther lie in alen. e parte Much ado about Nothing, 
Moollen cloth will tenter, linen ſcarcely. Bat. 
At dawn of day our general cleft his pate, 
Spite of his 4vc9/{en night- cap. 
Woo'LlLIIN. 1. / Cloth made of wool, 
| h His breeches were of rugged woollen, 
And had been at the ſiege of Bullen. 
Odious ! in 4voo/len 'twould a faint provoke ! 
No, let a charming chintz and Bruſſels lace 
Wrap my cold limbs and ſhade my lifeleſs face. Popes 
He is a bel-efprit and a «poe//ex-draper, | Swifts 


Wool Uv. adj. [from sh.] 


1. Clothed with wool. 


When the work of generation was 
Between theſe «voy breeders, | 
The ſkilful ſhepherd peel'd me certain wands, 


Shakeſpeor's 
2. Conſiſting of wool. | 
x Some few, by temp'rance taught, approaching flow, 
To diſtant fate by ealy jaurneys go: 
Gently they lay em down, as ev'ning ſheep 
On their own «veo/ly fleeces ſoftly ſleep. 


3. Reſembling wool. 


Dryda. 


Hudibrat 


Docs. 


What ſignifies 
My fleece of ca hair, that now uncurls ? 
Nothing profits more 
Than frequent ſhows't Oh may'ſt thou often ſee 
Thy ſurrows whiten'd by the woolly rain, 
Nutritious ! a 


or arte . / [ xvoo!, pack, and /ach.] 


Woo'L8Aack. | 
1. A bag of wool ; a bundle of wool. 


2. The feat of the judges in the hduſe of lords. 
At bar abufive, on the bench unable, 


Shakeſpeare 


Paige 


Their merry wakes and paſtimes keep. 


Kuave on the weolſack, fop at council- table. 


4 Any 


\ 


wor. 


| thin bulk without weight. Woh Io. 
. Any — yt ry, where laymen guide 10 
| With the tame woeolpack clergy by their fide, C ad. | 


I have no ſhirt: I go wookward for penance, 
Woor. . J. [rubicilla, Latin.] A bird. 
Woos. 1. / [alga, Latin.] Sea-weed. An herb. 
WORD. 3. / 7 Saxon; woord, Dutch.] 

1. A ſingle part of ſpeech. b 5 

If you ſpeak three wwerdi, it will three times teport you the three 

qoords. 8 ? Bacon, 

As conceptions are the images of things to the mind within it- 
ſelf, ſo are wordt or names the marks of thoſe conceptions to the 
minds of them we converſe with, 

Amongſt men who confound their ideas with cuordi, there muſt 

be endleſs diſputes, wrangling, and jargon, | Locke. 
Each wight who reads not, and but ſcans and ſpells, 
Each 4vord catcher that lives on ſyllables, | Pope, 
2, A ſhort diſcourſe. | 
| Shall I vouchſafe your e word or two? 
—» I'wo thouſand, and I 'll vouchſafe thee the heating. Shak. 
A word, Lucilius, N 5 
How he receiv'd you. keſpeare's Julius Ceſar. 

A friend who ſhall own thee in thy loweſt 3 OE: 

thy wants, and, in a word, never leave thee. Soutb. 

In a word, the goſpel deſcribes God to us in all reſpects ſuch a 

one as we would wiſh him to be. | Tillotſon, 
3. Talk; diſcourſe. 
Why ſhould calamity be full of words 7 
— Let them have ſcope ; though what they do impart 
Help nothing elſe, yet they do eaſe the heart. Shak, Rich, III. 

He commanded the men to be ranged in battalions, and rid to 

every ſquadron, giving them ſuch words as were proper to the occa- 


ſions Clarendon, 
If you diſlike the play, 
Pray make no words on t till the ſecond day 
Or third be paſt; for we would have you know it, 
The loſs will fall on us, not on the poet, 
Ceaſe this contention : be thy words ſevere, 
Sharp as he merits z but the ſword forbear. Dryden. 
If 2vords are ſometimes to be uſed, they ought to be grave, Rind, 
and ſober, repreſenting the ill, or uabecomingneſs of the faults, 


4 


Denham. 


Locte. 


If I appear a little ord- bound in my firſt ſolutions, I hope it 


will be imputed to the long diſuſe of ſpeech. Spettator. 
4. Diſpute; verbal contention. 
In argument upon a caſe, 
Some evords there grew 'twixt Somerſet and me. Shakeſp. 


5. Language; oral expreſſion; living ſpeech, 
Found you no diſpleaſure by word or countenance ? Shakeſpeare, 
lll write thee a challenge, or I 'Il deliver thy indignation to him 
by word of mouth. f 7 
Why ſhould ſhe write to Edmund? Might not you 
Tranſport her purpoſes by xvordP Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 
An eaſy way, by word of mouth communicated to me. Boyle, 
6. Promiſe. 
Obey thy parents, keep thy «word juſtly, ſwear not. Shakeſpeare. 
I take your princely word for theſe redreſſes.— 
I give it you, and will maintain my werd. Shak. Hen. IV. 
All of them ſtout and hard people, falſe of their 2vords, treacher- 


ous in their practices, and mercileſs in their revenges. Heylin. 
The duke ſhall wield his conqu'ring Herd, 
The king ſhall paſs his honeſt word. Duden. 
7. Signal; token; order. | 
' Every ſoldier kill his priſoners ; 
Give the «vord through.” 


8. Account ; tidings ; meſſage. 
Bring me word thither 
How the world goes, that to the pace of it 
I may ſpur on my journey. Shakeſpeare's Corjolanus. 
Two optick nerves the ties, ; 
Like ſpectacles, acroſs the eyes; 
By which the ſpirits bring her werd, 


| hene'er the balls are fix'd or ſtirr'd. Prior, 
9. Declaration ; purpoſe expreſſed. 
h I know you brave, and take you at your werd; 
That preſent ſervice, which you vaunt, afford, Dryden. 


10. Affirmation. 
Every perſon has enough to do to work out his own ſalvation; 
which, if we will take the apoſtle's word, is to be done with fear 
and trembling» | Decay of Piety. 

I defire not the reader ſhould take my *vord, and therefore I will 

ſet two of their diſcourſes in the ſame light for every man to judge. 


| Dryden. 
11. Scripture ; word of God. 


They fay this church of England neither hath the <vord purely 
preached, nor the ſacraments fincerely miniſtered, Whitgifte. 


12. The ſecond perſon of the ever adorable Trinity. A 


ſcripture term, 


Thou my Word, begotten ſon, by thee 
This I perform. 

To WokD. v. u. [from the noun.] To diſpute. 
He that deſcends not to word it with a ſhrew, does worſe than 
beat her, | L' Eftrange. 
To Wok b. v. a. To expreſs in proper words. 
Whether his extemporary <vording might not be a defect. Fall. 
Let us blacken him what we can, ſaid Harriſon of the bleti-« 
king, upon the wording and drawing up his charge againſt approzch- 
ing trial, | Foutb. 
Whether I have improved theſe fables or no, in the erding or 
meaning of them, the book muſt ſtand or fall to itſelf, L'Eftrange. 
The apology for the king is the ſame, but wverded with greater 
deference to that great prince, Addiſon. 

Wola bv. adj, [from word.) Verboſe ; full of words. 
Phocion, beholding a wwordy orator, while he was making a mag- 
nificent ſpeech full of vain promiſes, ſaid, I now fix my eyes upon 
a cypreſs-tree: it has all the pomp imaginable in its branches, 
leaves, and height; but it bears no fruit. Spectator. 

We need not laviſh hours in averdy periods, 

As do the Romans, ere they dare to fight. Philips's Briton, 


Milton, 


Intemp'rate rage, a *vcrdy war, began. Pope. 
Wort, The preterite of avear, | 
This on his helmet wvore a lady's glove, 
And that a ſleeve embroider'd by his love. Dryden. 


My wife, the kindeſt, deareſt, and the trueſt 
That ever wore the name. Rowe's Royal Convert. 
To WORK. v. u. pret. auer fed, or zwroaght, peoncan, 
Saxon; werten, utch.] | 
1. To labour; to travail ; to toil. 
Good Kent, how ſhall I live and work 
To match thy goodneſs ? life will be too ſhort. Shakeſpeare. 
Go and work; for no ſtraw ſhall be given you. Exodus, v. 18. 
Whether we «ork or play, or ſleep or wake, 
Our life doth paſs, and with time's wings doth fly. 
2. To be in action; to be in motion. 
| Glory grows guilry of deteſted crimes, 
When for fame's ſake - 
We bend to that the evorting of the heart. 
In Morat your hopes a crown deſign'd, 
And all the woman werd within your mind. 
3. To act; to carry on operations. 
Our better part remains, | 


Davies. 


Shakeſpeare. 
Dryden. 


| Shakeſpeare, | 


South's Sermons «1 


7+ To obtain by diligence, 


upon defect of working, it is oft times converted. 


To act ject. 
Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. 9 act as on a ſubject 


11. To be toſſed or agitated, 


9. To Wos x our. 


To werk in cloſe deſign. 


Milton. | 
2 4 


W OR 


4+ To operate as a manufacturer. 


They that erk in fine e . | 
LL To r ment, 6 Jaiab, tix. 9. 


Into wine and ſtrong beer | 
put ſome like ſubſtances, while the 
work, which may make them fume and inflame leſs, ; — 
Try the force of imagination u 
* N barm is put in. Bacon 
in che wort of beer, while it evorkerh, before it be tu a 
, | , nned, the 
3 3 with freſh, it will make a ſovereign drink 


6. To operate; to have effect. 


ith ſome other bufineſs put 
' From theſe ſad thoughts that werkt mech 8 


All things 4vork together for good to 


too much upon him. Shak, 
them that love God, 
Gravity vorketh weakly, both far from the 
e earth. a 
Although the ſame tribute laid by con 
all one to the purſe, yet it over ii diverſe] 
ple overcharged with tribute is fit for e 
Theſe po tive undertakings cure 
this opportunity ſhould not be loſt, 


earth, and alſo within 
Bacon, 


y on the courage i no peo- 
mpire. Bacon. 


' Clarendon. : 
or number nor example with him zorought 
To ſwerve from truth, or change his conſtant mind. Milten, | 
We ſee the workings of gratitude in the liraelites, South. 
e e 7 pity, _ the cauſe is new, 
uid work too fiercely on the giddy crowd. . 
Poiſon will cer! as the | am beware, TY 
For ev'ry meal an antidote prepare. Dryd. jun. Juvenal. 


When this reverence begins to work in hi 
temper of mind, * der wars Ao 


Ek oo ſo wrought upon the child, that afterwards he deſired to be 


vb | Locke. k | 
umours and manners tvork more in the meaner ſort than with | 


the nobility. Aaddiſon on I. 
The ibi 1 a foot round, and three yards and belt lon? 3 

his colours are white, black, and red 1 of all ſerpents his bite is t 

moſt pernicious, yet worketh the ſloweſt, Grew. 


Without the king's aſſent | 
You wrought to be a legate. 


phyſick. | 
4 Work on, | 
My medicine, evork ! thus credulous fools are caught. Shak. 


I ſhould have doubted the operations of antimony, where ſuch a 
; potion could not work, 


. Brown's Vulpar Errours, 
It is benign, nor far from the nature of aliment, into which, 


Brown, 
Moſt purges heat a little; and all of them work beſt, that is, 
cauſe the blood ſo to do, as do fermenting liquors, in warm weather, 
or in a warm room, Grew's Cymologia. 


Let it be rope of body, or diſtreſs of mind, there 's matter yet left 
for Fra y and conitancy to work upon. L'Efirange. 
atural philoſophy has ſenſible ohjects to work upon; but then 
it often puzzles the reader with the intricacy of its notions. Addiſ, 
The her Bickerſtaff publiſhed, relating to his death, too 
much affected and worked on his imagination. Swift, 
10. To make way, 3 

Body ſhall up to ſpirit wort. x Milton, 

Who would truſt chance, fince all men have the ſceds 
Of good and ill, which ſhould work upward firſt? Dryder. 


Vex'd by wint'ry ſtorms, Benacus raves, 


Confus'd with working ſands and rolling waves, Addiſon, 


 qwrought, 
1. To labour; to manufacture; to form by labour. 


He could have told them of two or three gold mines, and a ſilver | 
mine, and given the reaſon why they forbare to wort them at that“ 


time, and when they left off from «working them. Raleigh's Apology. 


The chaos, by the Divine Power, was evrought from one form 
Into another, till it ſettled into an habitable earth, 


Burnet. 
This mint is to wwork off part of the metals found in the neigh- 
bouring mountains, | Addijon. 
The young men acknowledged in love-letters, ſcaled with a par- 
ticular wax, with certain enchanting words wrought upon the teals, 
that they died for her. | Tatler. 
They now begin to vert the wond'rous frame, 
To ſhape the parts, and raiſe the vital flame. 
The Induſtry of the people works up all their native commoditics 
to the laſt degree of manufacture. Swift, 
2. To bring by action into any ſtate. 
So the pure limpid ſtream, when foul with ſtains 
Of ruſhing torrents and defcending rains, ENG 
Works itſelf clear, and, as it runs, refines, 3 
Till by degrees the floating mirrour ſhines, Addiſon's Cato. 
3. To influence by ſucceſlive 4 | 
If you would work any man, know his nature and faſhions, and 


ſo lead him. Bacon, 
To haſten his deſtructlon, come yourſelf, 
And 4w0rk your royal father to his ruin. A. Philips. 


4. To make by gradual labour, or continued violence. 
Sidelong he wworks his way. Milton. 
"Through winds, and waves, and ſtorms, he 200 his way, 
Inpatient for the battle: one day more 
Will ſet the victor thundering at our gates. Addiſcn. 
5. To produce by labour; to effect. 
Fly the dreadtul war, 
That in thyſelf thy leſſer parts do move, 
Outrageous anger, and woe-vvorking jar. Spenſer. 
Our light affliction for a moment wworketh for us a far more cter- 
nal weight of glory. 2 Cor. iv. 18, 
We might wwerk any effect, not holpen by the co-operation of 
ſpirits, but only by the unity of nature. "Bacon, 
Moiſture, although it doth not paſs through bodies without com- 
munication of ſome ſubſtance, as heat and cold do, yet it vlt h 
effects by qualifying of the heat and cold. f Bacon, 
Such power, being above all that the underſtanding of man can 
conceive, may well work ſuch wonders. ; Drummond. 
God, only wiſe, to puniſh pride of wit, 
Among men's wits hath this confuſion wrought z 
As the proud tow'r, whoſe points the clouds did hit, 
By tongues confuſion was to ruin brought. Davies. 
Of the wo e 
Which, taſted, sort knowledge of good and evil, 
Thas may" not 1 in the day - ode eat'ſt, thou dieſt. Milton. 
Each herb he knew that wert or good or Ill, 
More learn'd than Meſve, half as learn'd as Hill. a Harte. 
6. To manage; in a ſtate of motion; to put into mo- 
tion. f 
Mere perſonal valour could not ſupply want of knowledge in build. 
ing and werking ſhips» Arbuthnet, 
7. To put to labour ; to exert. 
| Now, Marcus, thy —-_ 's er proof; 
Put forth thy utmoſt ſtrength, wert every nerve, | 
And call up Al thy father in thy foul, Addiſon's Cato, 
8. To embroider with a needle : as, ſhe aworked an apron. 
I zvorked a violet leaf. Spettator, 


To effect by toil. 
Not only every ſociety, but every ſingle perſon, has enough to do 
to work out his own ſalvation» Decay of Picty« 
The mind takes the hint from the poet, and works out the reſt by 
the ſtrengch of her own faculties. | | Addifon, 
: 4 


pon ſaying the working of beer, 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, | 


Romans, viii. 28, | 
ſent, or by impoſing, be | 


ugbt upon many to think that] 


' | Shakepear®s Henry VIII. 
8. To act internally; to operate as . or other 


| 
8. Operation. 


Blackmore, | 


2 * | 2 
W OR. 


10. Te Work out, To. eraſe 5 to efface. 


Tears of joy, for your returning ſpilt, WR, 

1 0 os out and explans our femter guilt; 4 * Deydun. 
11. TOWORK . 0 raiſe, e Wet m 
That which bee work wp the pity to greater helghtt,, 

was not afforded me by the ſtory, Dryden, 


This lake reſembley a ſea, when worked up by orm. 
The ſun, that rolls his chariot o'er 
Works vp more fire und colour in their cheeks . Addi/- 
We ſhould Inure ourſelves to ſuch thoughts, till they have worked 
»p our ſouls. into filial awe and love of him.. Atterbury. 


| Work. . / [peonc; Saxon; wwerk, Dutch. ] 


1. Toil; labour; emplo money eee 
Bread, cortection, and dor for a ſervant. © 117% 
In the bottom of ſome mines in Gertnany there grow vegetables; 
which the evork-folkes ſay have magical virtue. 
The ground, unbid, gives more than we can aſk y 
But werd is . when we chuſe our taſk. _ 
2. A ſtate of labour. ni we) rn 
All the world is perpetually at work, only chet our poor mortal 
lives ſhould paſs the happier for that little time we them, or 
elſe end the better When we loſe them : upon this occaſion riches 
came to be coveted, honours eſteerned; friendſhip purſued, and vir- 
tues admired, "* 84 4 da Temple. 
3. Bungling attempt. | ke 

| It is pleaſant to ſee what work our adverſaries make with this in- 
nocent canon: ſometimes tis a mere _— of hereticks, and 
ſometimes the biſhops that met there were not ſo wiſe as „ Lap ay 
Nees Stilling fleet. 


Bacone 


Drydere 


ww 27 K 


have been. 


4. Flowers or embroidery of the needle. - 
| Round her work ſhe did empale 
With a fair border wrought of ſundry flowers, - 


That handkerchief you gave me I muſt take-out the work; a. 
likely piece of work, that you ſhould find it in your chamber, and 
know not who left it there; This is ſome minx's token, and I muſt 
take out the work * There, give it your hobbyhorſe : whereſoover 
you had it, 1'I1 take out no work ont. © Shakeſprart's Othello. 

Flavia is very idle, and yet very fond of fine : this makes 
her often fit working in bed until non. Law. 

5. Any fabric or compages of art. 

| Nor was the werk impalr'd by ſtorms alone, | 
„But felt th' approaches of too warm a ſuns Pepe, 
6. Action; feat; deed.' 7 j act; 
The inſtrumentalneſs of riches to works of charlty; has rendered 
it ee in every chriſtian commonwealth by laws to _ pro- 
* pr ety, v WET 


Nothing lovelier can be found. in woman, | FOOD 


1 


Than good geri in her huſband to promote. g Milton. 
Not in the works of bloody Mars employ'd, 
The wanton youth inglorious peace enjoy'd, . oe Popte 


7. Any thing made. „ 
' Where is that holy fire, which verſe is id >6 r 
To have ? Is that enchanting force decay'd ?' N 
Verſe, that draws nature's works from nature's law, 
Thee, her beſt wert, to her work cannot draw. 

0 Faireſt of creation ! laſt and beſt 15 


Of all God's 2vorks ! creature in whom excely  _ * i 
Whatever can to fight or thought be form'd _ 1 0 
Holy, divine, good, amlable, or ſweet, © © 

How art thou loft ! | + + Milten's'Paradiſe Loſt. 


As to the compoſition or diſſolution of mixt bodles, which is the 
| Chief work of elements, and requires an intlte application of the 
* water hath the priniclpality and exceſs over eatth, Digby» 
9. Effect; conſequence of agency, 
| NY a ROE yen 13 
f Wild aver produces oft, and moſt in dreams. , Mitten, 
10. Management; treatment. pay” 
Let him alone z I' go another way to work with him. Shakeſpe 
11. To ſet on Worx, To employ z to engage. | 
It ſerteth thoſe wits on wort in better things, which would be elſe 
employed in worſe, i, + Hooker, 
Wo'ak RR. . /. [from work.) One that works. 
Ye fair nymphs, which oftentimes have lov'd — _. 


The cruel a ter of your kindly ſmarts, 2 
Prepare yourſelves, and open wide your hearts. Spenſer- 
His father was a wvorker in braſs, I King., MI. 14. 


You ſpolce me fair, but betrayed me depart from me, you E 
ſeſſors ot holigeſs, but workers" of iniquity, Rane 
WolnxTELTOW. . /. [work and fellow.) One engaged 
in the ſame work with another. A BE 
Timotheus, my wworkfellow, and Lucius, ſalute you. Romans. 
Wo'kxKnouss. = r 
Wo'kK1NGHOUSE, 11 [work and houſe. ; 


1. A pace in which any manufacture is carried on. 
The quick forge and evorkingbouſe of thought, ,- Shake Hem. V. 
- Protogenes had his <vorkbouſe in a garden out of town, Where he 
was daily finiſhing thoſe pieces he begun. Dryden. 


2. A place where idlers aud vagabonds are condemned 
to labour. 
Haſt thou ſuffered at any time by ae. re and pilferers ? 


Efteem and promote rhoſe uſe ful charities which remove ſuch peſts 
into priſons and workbouſes, ' — | | Atterbury. 


Wo'rktinGDaAY, A. J [work and day.] Day on which 
labour is permitted; not the ſabbath : it therefore is 
taken for coarſe and common, 

How full of briars is this «vorkingday world! Shakeſpeare. 

Will you have me, lady. 
No, my lord, unleſs I might have another for workingdays ; 
your grace is too coſtly to wear every day, Shakeſpeare. 

Wo'kKMaAN, n./. [work and man.] An attificer ; a 
maker of any thing, 

| When workmen ſtrive to do better than well, 
They do confound their {kill in covetouſneſs, Sha 2 
If prudence works, who is a more cunning wwerwan y We! . 
There was no other cauſe preceding than his own will, no other 
matter than his own power, no other <workman than his own word, 
and no other conſideration than his own infinite goodneſs, Rai. 
They have inſcribed the pedeſtal, to ſhew their value for the 
worlman. | Addiſon on Italy. 


performed; manlike. 


Wola xuANHY. adv. Skilfully; in a manner becom- 
ing a workman. — { _ 
In having but fortie foot 2vorhmanly dight, 
Take ſaffron enough for a lord and a knight, Tufſer. 
We will fetch thee ſtraight et TY 

Daphne roaming through a thorny wood, 

Scratching her legs, that one ſhall ſwear ſhe bleeds, 

And at that ſight ſhal! ſad Apollo weep, 

So qworkmgnly the bio. and tears are drawn. Shakeſpeare, 
Wo'RKMANSHIP, n./, [80m workman.] 
1. Manufacture; ſomething made by any one. 

Nor any ſkill'd in #vorkmanſbip emboli'd, 

Nor any {kll'd in loops of fing'ring fine, 

Might in their divers cunning ever dare - 

With this ſo curious network to compare. Spenſer. 

By how much Adam exceeded alt men in perſechlon, by being 
the immediate wokmanſbip of God, by ſo much did that choſen 
garden exceed all parts of the world, © © ith, 


Inwoven with an ivy-winding trall. - Spenſer. 


Wo'RKMANLY, adj. [from avorkman.] Skilful ; well 


- 
— — i oi - oF om. e — I 


— —— — on tu) — ye 


He moulded bim to his own Idea, delighting in the choice. of 
the materials z and afterwards, as great archite&s uſe to do, In the 
workmanſhip of his regal hand. Wotton. 


What more reaſonable than to think, that if we be God's 
workmanſhip, he hall ſet this mark of himſelf upon all reaſonable 


creatures ? Tillotſon. 


2. The {kill of a worker z the degree of {kill diſcover- | 


ed in any manufacture. 
The Tritonlan goddeſs having heard 
Her blated ſume, which all the world had fill'd, 
Came down to prove the truth, and due reward 
For her pralſe.worthy wor to yleld. Spenſer. 
The wand'ring ſtreams, in whoſe entrancing gyres 
Wiſe Nature oft herſelf her aur admices. Drayton. 
3. The art of working. | 
If there were no metals, tis a myſtery to me how Tubalcain 
could ever have taught the men uſe of them. 


vodrward's Natural Hiſtory. 
WonxuAATIR. 7 { [work and mafter.] The per- 
former of any work. | 


What time this world's great worlmaffer did caft 
To make all things, ſuch as we now behold, 
It ſeems that he before his eyes had plac'd 
A goodly pattern, to whoſe perte& mould 
He faſhion'd them ſo comely. a Spenſer. 
Lvery carpenter and wworkmaſter that laboureth. Tcel. xxxviiie 
Deſire, which tends to know 
The works of God, thereby to glorify 


The great wworkmaſter, leads to no exceſs, Milton, 
Won x WwouAN. u. / [work and woman.] | 
1. A woman ſkilled in needle-work, 

The moſt fine-fingred wworkwoman.on ground, 
Arachne, by his means was vanquiſhed. Spenſer, 
2, A woman that works for hire. 
O"RKYDAY, . { [ corrupted from workingday. ] 
The day not the ſabbath, 
'Tell her but x workyday fortune. Shakeſpeare. 
Sunday, the other days, and thou 
Make up one man, whoſe face thou art; | 
The swr, are the back part. Herbert. 
| Holydays, if haply ſhe were gone, 
Like workydgys, 1 wiſh would ſoon be done. Gay. 


WORLD. „. J [ponld, Saxon; wereld, Dutch.) 
1. World is the great collective idea of all bodies 


whatever. Locke. 
2. 1 of . 
egotton before all world. Nicene Creed. 


Cod hath in theſe laſt days ſpoken unto us by his Son, by whom 
he made the worlds, | 
Know how this «world 


Of -heav'n and earth conſpicuous firſt began. Milton, 
3. The earth ; the terraqueous globe. 
He the world * 
Built on clrcumfluous waters. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


Ferdinand Magellanus was the firſt that compaſſed the whole 
world, | Heylyn. 
4. Preſent ſtate of exiſtence, | | 
I'm in this earthly world, where to do harm 
Is often laudable ; to do good ſometime 
Accounted dangerous folly, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


The making of a will js generally an uneaſy talk, as being at 
once a double parting with E «ll, 

] was not come Into the world then. L'Eftrange. 

He wittingly brought evil into the werd. "." 


Chriſtian fortitude conſiſts In ſuffering, 
whatever nerds can befal in the «vor/d. 
5. A ſecular life. 
Happy is the that from the wvorld retires, 
And carries with her what the world admired z 
"Thrice happy ſhe, whoſe young thoughts fixt above, 
While the is lovely does to heav'n make love: - 
I need not urge your promiſe, ere you find 
An eatrance here, to leave the aac, + behind, 
By yo world, we ſometimes underſtand the things of this 
n, the variety of pleaſures and Intereſts which Real away our 
affeQions from God, Sometimes we are to underſtand the men 
ot the «world, with whoſe folicitations we are ſo apt to comply. 


| | Rogers's de men. 
6, Publick life ; the publick. 
. doſt 5 ſhew mo 22 to th' 7 7 for Meaſ 
ar me to priſon, bakeſpeare's Meaſure eaſure. 
Hence ball d, is baniſh'd _—_ — 
And wer{d-exil'd in death. Shateſpeora's Romeo and Juliet. 
7. Buſineſs of life ; trouble of lite, 
Here I 'I ſet up my everlaſting reſt, 
And ſhake the * of man's ſulpicious ſtary 
From this 4wor4-wearled fleſh, Shatsſp. K 
8s. Great multitude. 
You a world of curſes undergo, - 
. Reing the agents, or baſe ſecond means. Shakeſpeare. 
Nor doth this wood lack evor{ds of company 
For you In my reſpect are all the world. Shakeſpeare, 
I leave to ſpeak of a world of other attempts furniſhed by kings. 


' Raleigd's Apology. 
Qarments richly woven | 

And worlds of prize. Chapman, 

In double fiftſe fable barks : with him @ «world of men 
Moſt Rrong and full of valure went, Chapman, 
What a «vor/d of contradiftions would follow upon the contrary 
epiniun, and What a world of contutions upon the contrary prac- 
tice ! Biſhop Sander/on. 


ore. 
for the love of God, 
Dryden 


oe and Juliet, 


Jul ſo romanees are, for what elſe 
Is in them all but love and battles ? 

O ith firſt of theſe we have no great matter ; 
To treat of, but a «world o' th' latter. Hudibras. 
It brought into this world a «vor of woe. leon. 
There wore a «werld of paintings, and among the reſt the pleture 
of a lion, I Fftrange. 
Marriage draws a world of buſineſs. on our hands, ſuljeRs vs 


to law-ſvlts, and loads us with domeftick cares. Dryden. 
From thy corporeal prifon freed, _- 
Soon bag thou resch'd the goal with mended pace; 
A e of woes difpateh'd in little ſpace, Dryden, 


Why will you fight againſt to ſweet a paſſion, 

And iteel your heart to ſuch a wverld of charms? Addiſon, 

9. Mankind ; an hyperbolical expreſſion for many : a// 
the world is a favourite phraſe, in French, for may. 
This hath bred high terms of ſeparation between ſuch and the 

ret of the werk?, whereby the one fort ate named the brethren, 
the godly the other, worldlings, time-ſervers, pleaſers of men 
moe than of God, Heoter, 

"Tis the duke's pleaſure 
Whoſe diſpoſition, ail the werld well knows | 

Will not be rubd'd nor Qtopp'ds . King Lear. 

Thus the ce may fee what t to Innovate rayrons 

Ne was willing to declate to all the werld, that, as he had been 
brought up In that religion eſtabliſhed In the church of England, 
> he could malutaln the fame by unanferable reatons. Clarendon, 
We turn them over to the ftudy of beauty and dreſs, and the 
whole wer con 
Yo. Courſe of | 
Peta of 


11. Univerſal empire. 
Rome wet to Way the wer ld. 


Hebrews, i. 2. 


Waller. | 


Yay do make them think of nothing elſe. Lew. 


conſcience wil de afhald to beg the g, 


i 7. Won u. v. u. [from the noun. 
Ann | 


WO R 


cretion, and know the word. 
What, ſtart at this | when ſixty years have ſpread 
Their grey experience o'er thy hoary head? 
Is this. the all obſerving age could gain? 
Or haſt thou known the world ſo — in vain? Dryden. 
If knowledge of the world makes man perfidious, 


May Juba ever live in ignorance. Addiſon's Cato. 
The girl might paſs, if we could get her 
To know the world a little better; 
To know the wworld ! a modern phraſe 
For viſits, ombre, balls, and plays. Swift. 


13. Every thing that the world contains, 
lad 1 now a thouſand world, I would give them all for one 
year more, that I might preſent to God one year of ſuch devotion 
and good works, as I never before ſo much as intended, Law. 
4 large tract of country; a wide compaſs of 
| ngs. 
Sri I who love's Columbus am, 'tis I 
That muſt new worlds In it deſcry. Cowley. 
15. A collection of wonders ; a wonder. Obſolete. 
The baſſa having recommended Barbaruſſa, it was a world to 
ſee, how the court was changed upon him. Knoles. 
16. Time. A ſenſe originally Saxon; now only uſed 
in World without end, 


17. In the world, In poſſibility. 
All the precautions in the world were taken for the marriage of 
his younger brother, 4 iſon. 
18. Jer all the world. Exactly. A ludicrous ſenſe, 


now little uſed. 
He had a pair of horns like a bull, his feet cloven, as many 
eyes upon his body as my grey mare hath dapples, and for 70 the 


world ſo placed. Sidney. 
Wo'kLDLiingss. 1. J. [from aworldly.] Covetouſneſs; 


addictedneſs to gain. 


on profit, | | 
Baſe minded wretches ! are your thoughts ſo deeply bemired in 
the trade of ordinary eor/dlings, as for reſpect of gain to let ſo 
much time paſs ? Sidney. 
The one ſort are named the brethren, the godly z the other 
38 time · ſervers, and pleaſers of men more than 3 ot 


ooker. 
God of the world and worldlings, 
Great Mammon ! greateſt god below the ſky. 
For his weeping in the needleſs ſtream; 
Poor dear, quoth he, thou mak'ſt a teſtament 
As worldlings do, giving thy ſum of more 
To that which had too much. Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 
That other on his friends his thoughts beſtows : 
The covetous worldling, in his anxious mind, 
Thinks only on the wealth he left behind. Dryden. 
If we conſider the expectatlons of futurity, the ms gives 
up the argument. | gers. 
Wo'x Lo lv. adj. [from world.] OS 
1. Secular; relating to this life, in contradiſtinction to 
the life to come. 
He is divinely bent to meditation z 
And in no evor{dly ſuits would he be moved, 
To draw him from his holy exerciſe, Shakeſp. Richard III. 
Haſt thou not wwor/dly pleaſure at command? Shakeſpeare. 
The fortitude of a chilſtian confiſts In «rogue, not in enter- 
prizes which the poets call heroic, and which are commonly the 
effucte of Intereſt, pride, and worldly honour. ryden. 
Compare the happineſs of men and beaſts no farther than it re- 
ſults from 4vor/dly advantages. Atterbury. 
Aa to 4worldly affairs, which my friends thought ſo heavy upon 
me, they are moſt of them of our own making, and fall away as 
ſoon as we know ourſelves. EE . 
2. Bent upon this world z not attentive to a future 
ſtate, | Tz 


Spenſer . 


They U prackiſe how to live ſecure, 
IWorldly or diffolute, on that their lords 
Shall leave them to enjoy. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
3. Human; common; belonging to the world. 
Many years it hath continued, ſtanding by no other worldly 
mean but that one only hand which erected it. Hooker, 
Times and places are approved witneſſes of «vor/dly actions. 


Raleigh's Hiſtory of the World. 
Wo'rLDLY. adv. ¶ from world, With relation to 


the proveet life, 
It is a token of a wiſe man, not to contend in vain 
againſt the nature of times wherein he liveth. Raleigh. 

Subverting «vorldly ſtrong and worldly wiſe 

By ſimply meck. ilton's Paradiſe a, 1 
This cannot be done, if my will be «vor/dly or voluptuouſly 
diſpoſed, South's Sermons. 
Since your mind Is worldly bent, 
Theretore of the two gifts in my diſpoſe, 
Think ere you ſpeak, I grant you leave to chooſe. Dryden. 


WORM. „. / [pypm, Saxon; worm, Dutch; vermis, 
Latin.] | 


1. A ſmall harmleſs ſerpent that lives in the earth. 
Both the princes | 
Thy broken faith hath made a prey to worms. Shakeſpeare. 
Help me into ſome houſe, 
Or I ſhall faint! A plagve o' both your houſes ! 


"hey have made qvorms meat of me. Shakeſpeare. 

Though worms devour me, though I turn to mold, 

Vet in my fleſh I ſhall his face behold: 

1 trom my marble monument ſhall riſe 

Again-intire, and ſee him with theſe eyes. Sandy:'s Par. 

At once came forth whatever creeps the ground, 
Inſe& or worm. Milton. 
2. A poiſonous ſerpent. | 

"The mortal evorm. Shakeſpeare. 


3- Ahimal bred in the body. 
Phyſicians obſerve theſe everms engendered within the body of 
man. ; Harvey on Conſumptions. 
4. Ihe animal that ſpins filk ; filkworm. 
Thou oweſt the worm no filk, the ſheep no wool, Shakeſpeare, 
5. Grubs that gnaw wood and furniture. 
"Tis no awkward claim, 
Pick'd from the worm-holes of long-vaniſh'd days 
Nor from the duſt of old oblivion rak d. Stakep. Hen. V. 
6, Something tormenting. 
The worm of conſcience Rill begnaw thy foul, Shale. 
The chains of darkneſs, and th' undying worm. ſton. 
7. 5 thing vermiculated, or turned round ; any thing 
par . : 
The threads of ſcrews, when bigger than can be made in ſerew- 
plates, are called worms, The of a erm begins at the 
one end of the ſpindle, and ends at the other; the breadth of the 


depth of the worm is cut into the dinmeter of the ſpindle, vis. 
the depth between the outſide of the worm, und the bottom of the 


Love loſt —_—— r ; Fru. 
12. The manners of men; the practice of life, _ 
Children ſhould not know any wickedneſs. Old folks have diſ- 


Wo'nroLI No. 5. J [from world.] A mortal ſet up- 


worm is contained between any two grooves on the ſpindle z the 


vor 


When debates and fretting jealouſh 
Did «vorm and work vithins you 
Your colour faded. wu: 
To Worm, V. a, 


ware and more, 


To drive by ſlow and ſecret mean PTY 
n ecret means, perhaps as by a 


They find themſelves cp pe 
of hr dents, we. from 3 by a new ſpavy 
2. To deprive a dog of ſomething, nobody know Swi 


under his tongue, which is {aid to prevent ran, 
body mp 4% y, from mans "6 a Un, . 
very one that keepeth a dog, ſhould have him worme 
Wo'kMBATEN. [worm and eaten.] * 
1. Gnawed by worms. : 
For his verity in love, I do think him 
goblet, or a woymearen nut. 
2, Old 8 
is chamber all was hang'd about wi 
And old records from . times Avery _ 
Some made in books, ſome in long parchment f. 
That were all wermeaten, and full of canker holes 8 ; 
Things among the Greeks, which antiquity had worn 9 
knowledge, were called ogygiay which we call Wormeg ee 
defaced date, Raleigh's Nen of the Wir, 
Thine 's like wormeaten trunks cloath'd In ſeal's in mY 
Or grave, that 's duſt without, and Rink within, - 


Wo'xmwoop. 1. /. [from its virtue to kill worms 
the body; perhaps properly wormworz.] 
Wormwood hath an indeterminate ſtalk branching out intg 

many {mall ſhoots, with ſpikes of naked flowers hanging 13 

ward ; the leaves are hoary and bitter. Of this plant there . 

thirty-two ſpecies, one of which, the common wwormwad wan 

in the roads; but it is alſo planted in gardens for common ute 

Great variety of ſea wer mb are found in the ſalt 8 of 

England, and ſold in the markets for the true Roman Wormwoed 

though they differ greatly. Miller. 

2 wy wean'd ; I had then laid : 
ormavood to my dug. eee R 

Pitultous cacochy mia muſt be corrected by 3 nf boy 

wine. . Floyer on the 

I aſk whether one be not invincibly conſcious 

different perception, when he actually taſtes 

thinks on that ſavour ? 


Wo'a uv. adj. [from worm.] Full of worms. 
Spirits that in croſſways and floods have burial, 
Already to their evormy beds are gone, 
Yet can I not perfuade me thou art dead, 
Or that thy corſe corrupts in earth's dark womb, 
Or that thy beauties lie in *wormy bed, ton. 
Won x. part, pail. of wear. Worn out is quite con- 
ſumed. 


as COncave as @ cover 


Shakeſpeare, 


in 


Humcur,, 

to himſelf of a 

werte or only 
Loc 


+ 


His is a maiden ſhield, 
Guiltleſs in fight: mine batter'd, hew'd, and bor'd, 
Worn out of ſervice, muſt forſake his lord. ryden, 

What I now offer, is the wretched remainder of a ſickly age 
worn out with ſtudy, and oppreſs'd by fortune. Dryden. 
The greateſt part of mankind are given up to labour, whoſe 
lives are, evorn out only in the proviſions for living, Locke, 
Your cold hypocriſy 's a ſtale device, | 
A wworn-out trick 3 wouldſt thou be thought in earneſt, 
Cloath thy feign'd zeal in rage, in fire, in fury. 
Wo'k NIL, ".f _ 
In the backs of cows, e ſummer, are maggots 

which in Eſſex we call evornils, being firſt only a ſmall E 

ſkin, Derbam's Phyfico-Theologys 

To Won kv. v. a. [popigen, Saxon; whence perhaps 

the word quarray.] 4 ä 

1. To tear, or mangle, as a beaſt tears its prey. 

If we, with thrice ſuch powers left at home, 
Cannot defend our own doors from the dog, : 
Let us be worried. Shakeſpeare's Henry v. 
The fury of the tumults might fly ſo high as to terry and tear 
thoſe in pieces, whom as yet they but played with in their paws, 
King Charles. 
"Tis no new thing for the dogs that are to keep the wolves from 
worrying the ſheep, to be delivered up to the enemy, for fear the 

ſheep ſhould Worry the wolves, L'Eftran . 

This revives and imitates that inhuman barbarity of the old 
heathen perſecutors, wrapping up chriſtians in the ſkins of wild 
beaſts, that ſo they might be worried and torn in pieces by dogs. 

South's Sermon 


2. To haraſs, or 42 brutally. 
Then embraces his ſon-In-law; then again evorries he his 1 
ter with clipping her. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
For want of words, or lack of breath, | 
Witneſs when I was evorried with thy peals. Milton, 
It has pleaſed Providence at length to give us righteouſneſs in- 
ſtead of exactlon, and hopes of religion to a church eworriad with 


reformation. South's Sermunt« 
All his care 
Was to preſerve me from the barbarous rage, 
Which <vorried him only for being mine. Sontherns = 


I ſhall not ſuffer him to worry any man's reputation, nor indeed 
fall on any perſon whatſoever, Addiſon» 
Let them rail, 


And worry one another at their pleaſure, Rowe: 
Madam, contrive and invent, 
And worry him out, till he gives his conſent. Swift, 


WorsE. adj. The comparative of bad: bad, worſt, 
oy. (pn. Saxon.) More bad; more ill, 
Why ſhould he ſec your faces worſe liking than the children of 
your ſort ? Dania, i. 10. 
In happineſs and miſery, the queſtion ſtill remains, how men 
come often to prefer the evorſe to the better, and to chuſe that 
which, by their own confeſſion, has made them miſerable Locle. 


Worss. adv. In a manner more bad. 


; The more one ſickens, the 4vorſe at eaſe he is. Shakeſp. 
The Worse. n. / [from the 1 
1. The loſs ; not the advantage; not the better. 
Was never man, who moſt conqueſts atchiev'd, 
But ſometimes had the evorſe, and loſt by war. 
Judah was put to the worſe before Iſrael ; and they fled to their 


tents. | 2 Kings, xiv. 12» 
2. Something leſs good. 

A man, whatever are his profeſſions, always thinks tbe <vorſe of 
a woman, who forgives him for making an attempt on her Virtus. 


To Worss. v. a. [from the adjective.] To put to 
diſadvantage. 'This word, though analogical enough, 
is not now uſed, 

Perhaps more valid arms, 


Weapons more violent, when next we meet, 
May deve to better us, and worſe our foes. Mils. 


Wo's RR. adj, A barbarous word, formed by corrupt: 
ing aworſe with the uſual comparative termination. 
Gods | take my breath from me; 
Let not my worſer ſpirit tempt me again 


1 


Maron. 
] To work ſlowly, 


ſecretly,and gradually, 


To die before you pleaſe, Sbalſpand 
A dreadful quiet felt, and, werſer fur 
Than arms, a ſullen interval of war. .de 
Wo'xsuir. 3. / [ „Saxon. ] 
| 1. Dignity ; eminence ; excellence. mn 


* 


mor 


' Elfin þ \ of noble ſtate, a ” . L 920 * 6 
And muckle 5 in his native land, | | 
Well could he tourney, and in lifts debate. Spenſer, 

My train are mep of ehoice apd rareſt erte, 
That all particulars duty. Know; 


And in the moſt, eract regard ſupport, = 


ip of their n Shakeſpeare't King Lear. 
| * ie ads then the NN him with 


ö rſbipe- Pſalm viil. 5. 
glory and worſbip. N 
ater of hanour. | 
. A 1 1 belong to worſhip, and affect 


In honour, honeſty, - 


Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
z. A title of honour. | 


inner | ble; my, father deſires your worſbip's company. 
Dinner is on table; my Na Wa 7 


* indjor. 
Th! old Romans freedom did beflow, 
Our princes worſe with a, blow, Hudibras. 
What lands, and Jord ga For their owner know 
My qubndam barber, but his worſbip now. Dryden, 


term of ironical reſpect. 
4.4 Againſt your worſhip, When had S——k writ ? | 
Or P-—ge pour'd forth the torrent of his wit ? Pope, 
Adoration ; religious act of reverence. | 
5. They join their vocal D to the quire | 
Of creatures wanting voice. Milton, 
Under the name of church, I underſtand a body or collection 
of human perſons profeſſing faith. in Chriſt, gathered together in 
ſeveral places of the world for the evorſbip of the ſame God, and 


ited into the ſame corporation. Pearſon. 
Oy He way'd a torch aloft, and madly vain, | | 
Sought godlike «yorſoip from a ſeryile train. Dryden. 


The «ver ſhip of God is an eminent part of religion, and avs 


ſceking God. 
'There was a voyage of the Egyptians under Ofiris up the Da- 
nube; from them the Suevi had their <vorſbip of Iſis Arbuthner, 


6. Honour; reſpe& ; civil deference. 


The humble gueſt ſhall have worſhip in the preſence of thoſe | 


who ſit at meat with him. Luke, xiv. 10. 
Since God hath appointed government among men, it is plain 
that bis intention was, that ſome Kind of worſhip ſhould be given 


from ſome to others; for where there is a power to puniſh and re- 


ward, there is a foundation of worſþip ini thoſe who are under that 
wer; which <varſhip lies in expreſſing a due regard to that power, 
py a care not to provoke it, and an endeavour to obtain the tavour 


of it; which, among mankind, is called civit worſhip. Stilling fleet. | 


7. Idolatry of lovers; ſubmiſſiye reſpect. 
'Tis not your inky brows, your black filk hair, 
Your bugle eyeballs,-nor your cheek of cream, 
That can entame my ſpirits to your worſhip, Shakeſpeare 
To Wo'kSH1P, v. a. [from the uy 3 
1. To adore; to honour or venerate with religious rites. 
Thou ſhalt worſhip no other God. Exid. xxxiv. 14. 
Let no man beguile you of your reward, in a voluntary humi- 
lity and worſhipping of angels. Col. ii. 18. 
The law of nature teacheth, that the true and living God ought 
to be worſhipped, and that a ſufficient and convenient time is to be 
ſet apart tor the ſame. « White. 
Adore and worſhip God ſupreme, Dlulton. 
Firſt warſhip z he that forgets to pray, 
Bids not himſelf good-morrow nor good-day, T. Randolgh. 
On the ſmooth rind the paſſenger ſhall ſee 
Thy name engrav'd, and wvrſoip Helen's tree. Dryden. 
2. To reſpeRt ; to honour ; to treat with civil reverence. 
Our grave, | 
Like Turkiſh mute, ſhall have a tongueleſs mouth, 
Not worſhigp'd with a waxen e 951 Shakgp. Henry V. 
4- To honour with amorous reſpect. A 
| With bended knees I daily worſhip her, 
Yet ſhe conſumes her own idolater, : 
To Wo'rsH1P. v. #. To perforin acts of adoration, ' 
The people went to worſhip before the golden calf. 1 Kinys. 
Wolnsnirrur, adj, [worſpip and full,] 
1. Claiming re by any character or dignity. 
This is evorfoipfu! ſociety, £0 
And fits the mounting ipirit like myſelf. Shakeſpeare. 
When old age comes upon him, it comes alone, bringing no 
other evil with itz but when it comes to wait upon a great and 
- evorſhipful ſinner, who for many years has ate well and done ill, it 
is attended with a long train of rheums, South. 
2. A term of ironical reſpect. 
Every man would think me an hypocrite ; what excites your 
moſt worſhipful thought to think "Il Lig Shakeſpeare. 
Suppole this worſbipful idol be made, yet Kill it wants ſenſe and 
motion. 34 3 1 Stilling fleet. 
ob {- ar blomtd adv, [from worſhigful.] Reſpect- 
Ye. | | 
Haſtings will loſe his head ere give conſent 
is maſter's ſon, as 2vorſÞipfy/ly he terms it.. 
Shall loſe the royalty of England's throne. Shakeſpeare, 
Wo'xsmipPBR. 3. /. [from worſbip.] Adorer; one 
that worſhips. 
What art thou, thou idol ceremony ? 
What kind of god art thou, that ſuffer'ſt more 
Of mortal griets thah do thy worſhippers # Sbakeſp. Henry V. 
Thoſe places did not confine the immentity of God, nor give his 
Worſhippers a nearer approach to heaven by their height. 
| South's Sermons, 
If poſterity takes its notions of us from our medals, they muſt 
2 one of our kings paid a great deyotion to Minerva, that 
another was a profeſſed qporſhipper of Apollo. Addiſon. 
By ſanQifying the ſeventh day after they had laboured ſix, they 
avowed themſelves worſbippers of that only God who created hea- 
ven and earth, os Nelſon. 
Wonsr. adj. [the ſuperlative of bad, formed from 
wor/e 3 bad, worſe, worft.) Moſt bad; moſt ill. 
| If thou hadſt not been born the worſt of men, 


Thou hadſt been knave and flatterer. Shakeſpeare. 
The pain that any one actually feels is ill of all other the worſt z 
and it is with anguiſh they cry out. Loc le. 


Wonsr. n./. The moſt calamitous or wicked ſtate ; 
the utmoſt height or degree of any thing ill. 
Who je t can ſay I'm at the worſt F 
And work I thy be ues the wor 
1 de 8 
So long as we nod ger is the wor, Why S re. 


That you may be armed ſt the in this unhappy ate of 


altairs in our diſtreſſed » I ſend you theſe conſiderations on 
the nature and immortality of the ſoul. Digby. 
Rappy the man, and happy he alone, | 
He who can call to-day his own : 


who ſecure within can ſay, 


To-marrow do far I have liv'd to-day, Dryden. 
Sir Roger gets hag A oh rin of his eſtate before he beats 


4 ů — — 


about in ſcarch of a hare, on purpoſe to ſpare his own fields, where 
nog Irene of tn verſion when the cer comes to the 


9 4 Addijon's Spett᷑ator. 
Ti 2 #. [from the adjeQive.] To defeat ; 


* will be no i duelliſts enter the 
og... Wworfted his ſword him again with- 


Tue bear was in a fright 
Beat dowa and worfed by the knight, Hudibras, 


WO, 

bs * * ** 823 0 5 e 1 3 yo Te < 4 A 
. A » 
were worfed by the captivated ark merit. 
the chariot again, when the ſyw her 
. | D den. 
a-town in Norfolk fa. 
acture.] Woollen yarn ; 
» beggarly, three ſuited, hundred pound, 


' brother worfled 
Wonerzp. . . (from 
mous for the woollen 


A d. 

filthy, 4vorfled-ftocking k 
There Ridpath, Roper cu 

worſted ſtill look d b 

. a Saxon 7 wort, Dutch, 

nally a' general name for an her W 

$ liverwort, ſpleen 


dgel'd might ye view: 
bl | 
Wor. . / pi, 


2. A plant of the c 
 [hyne, Saxon.] New beer, either unfermented, or 
in the act of fe 
If in the wort of beer, while it worketh, 
burrage be often changed with treſh, | it 
drink for melanchol 4 


WaorThH, or Wurt 
This word is 


wurth ; wo be. 


before It be tunned, the 
2 a ſovereign 
acon's Natural Hiftory. | 
„n. [peonSan, Saxon. J. To be. 
retained in avo worth, or 


W 
That firſt did teach the curſed ſteel to bite 
and make way to the living ſp'rit. 
termination of the names of 
from pon, a court or farm, ; or 


bens, Saxon. 


Your clemency Will take in 


WorTH, in the 
is a chief part of religious wvgr/bip z hence religion is tae by 
en 1 5 l 1 


Pondig, a ſtreet 
we Ci 
WORTH. . 

1. Price; val 
good worth the offer of theſe 


What is worth in any thing, 
But ſo much money as twill b 
A common marcaſite ſhall have the colour of 
yet upon trial yield nothing of werth but vitriol 
, Waodward's Natural Hiſtory. | 


gold exactly; and 


How can you him unworthy then decree, 
In whoſe chief part your *vertbs implanted be? 

Is there any man of wirth and virtue, although not in 
in the ſchool of Chriſt, that had not rather end the days of this 
tranſitory life as Cyrus, than to ſi | | 
Elihu hath ſaid, memento moriuntur F'/ 

Having from theſe tuck'd all they had of worth, * 
And brought home that faith which you carried forth, 
1 throughly love. 

Her virtue, and the conſ 
That would be wov'd, 

A nymph of your own train 

. Givesus your character in ſuch a rain, 

As none but the, who in that court did dwell, : 
Could know ſuch Werth, or wwerth deſcribe o well. 

Detected worth, like beauty d 1 85 

To covert flies, of praiſe itſelf afraid. 
3. Importance; valuable quality. 

Peradventure thoſe things, whereupon time was then well ſpent, | 

have ſithence that loſt their dignity and cvorth. ' Heoker, | 
Take a man poſſeſſed with a ſtrong deſire of any thing, and the | 


ng appears much greater _ 


K down with the 


worth and exceltency of that thi 
that defire is quite extinguiſhed, 
|WorTH., adj, 

1. Equal in price to; equal in 

Carew. 4 Women will love her that ſhe is 8 woman, 

More worth than any man; men that ſhe is 

The rareſt of all women. | 

Vou have not thought it werth your labour to enter « profeſſed 
diſſent againſt a philoſophy, which the greateſt part of But 

deſerted, as a mere mage of words. G 

. As if *tis nothing «vorth that lies conceal'd, 

d ſcience is not ſcience till reveal'd, ry 

It is worth while to conſider how admirably he has turned the | 

courſe of his narration, and made his huſbandman concerned even 

in what relates to the battle, 

If your arguments produce no conviction, they are wert no 


of : either in a good 
Your fon and daughter found this treſpaſs worth 
The ſhame which here it ſuffers. 
The caſtle appeared to be a place worth the 
to be made ſecure againſt a good army. 
Here we may reign ſecure 3 and, in my choice, 
To reign is worth ambition, though in hell. 
Haſte hither, Eve, and worth thy ſight behold, 
Eaſtward among thoſe trees, what glorious ſhape 
Comes this way moving. 


vr ol tiles, in point of religion: and honour z th 


rene 


Milton's Paradiſe Left. 


Is worthy of their love is worth their anger, 
This is life indeed, life worth preſerving 3 
Such life as Juba never felt till now. 

I have long had it in my thoughts to trouble you with a letter ; 
but was diſcquraged for want of ſomething that I co 
ſending fifteen hundred miles. . 

Many things are worth enquiry to one man, which are nut fo 
. Mater Improvement of the Mind. 
in poſſeſſions to. | 

| Dang'rous rocks, 
Which, touching but my gentle veſſel's fide, 
Would ſcatter all the ſpices on the ſtream, 
Enrobe the roaring waters with my filks, 
but even now evorth this, 
Shakeſpeare's Merchant ef Venice. 


And, in à word, 
And now worth nothing. 
Although werth nothing, he ſhall be proffered the beſt 
and moſt beautiful virgin of their iſland. 
At Geneva are merchants reckoned worth twenty hundred thou- 


Wo'tTHILY. adv, [from worthy 
1. Suitably ; not below the rate 0 
The divine original of our ſouls hath little influence upon us to 
wortbily of our extraRtion, and tv do nothing ob 
ay. 
2. Deſervedly ; according to merit. 
They ore betray'd, - 
healthful rules, 
To loathſome ſickneſs, vorebily, finte they 
God's image did not reverence in themſelves. 
You 4worthily ſucceed, not only to the honours of 
but alſo to their virtues. . og 
not without cauſe. 
Chriſtian men having, beſides 


the common light of all men, ſo 
great help of heavenly direction from above, together with t 
ſo bright examples as the church of God 
reproachful for us to leave both the 


irn he known to him 


cannot but wertbiſy ſeem 


The king is preſent ; 

That I gainſay wy deed, how may 
And 4vorthily, my falſchood ! 

A chriſtian cannot lawfully hate 

ſome may very «verthily deſerve 


and, of all, the de · 
ceiver deſerves it moſt, South 
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| | He thats ll ue good, wank 
* is ſuch ab 


Who is ſure he hath a foul, Une. 
| *. Itfee Ee | r 
And bey dee praiſe tf de he dothynot'thiny / 


Naeh lodge an inmare foul; bat nat Rise , Dome. 
t ſet my tho ae 


ol the ſubjeR in Ife. „ e 
- State of being woithy ; quality of deſervin | 
? She is . 1 e | 

own wert hinge. Wis IA, e ai 


Wo'rTHLESs. adj, [from 4vorth.], , .. . +; 
1, Having no vi 2 dig x nee. es 
You, his falſe hoben, the truſt of England's honqur,, , . 
K of aloof with wor d emulation, . eee 
i me will melt her frozen tl e Moy 
And werthleſt Valentine ſhall be forgot, - Vhokeſpeate, 
On Laura's lap you'lay, \, ' 90A 2f + 
| „ hiding the woortbleſt crowd away. Ryſcommons 
2. Having no value. ch. 1 
Anxlous palns we all the day, ; 
10 _ n ß p34 | 
Scorning at night wort TRI 
We find * ave the joy. FP Prices 
| N boy Me os 7 ; WAP £5199 
y a boy's hand, and for a worthleſs woman f uke 
Wo'rTHLESSNERS, 1. % (from worth] Want of 
cellence; want of di pity 3 want of valve. 
ut that mine . 2 97 _ the 4 I could thinle 
our com el to ven wiſe men of Greece, © I 
rr die Diete Dlalaghet. 
A notable account ls given us by the apoſtle of this windy infig- 
nificant charity of the will, and of the 7 of it, not en- 
+ liventd by deeds, | Saab Sn 
Worr nv. adj. [from worth J iiiJj 
1. 2 ſuch as metits: with of before the thing 
erved. | nr 2 
She determined never to marry any but him whom ſhe thought 
— of her, and thht was one in whom all worthineſſet were har- 
urea. ' (2 | L xt FM n 1 a 
Further I will not flatter you, _ Fx 4 28. 
That al ie la you be wor Sa; e Sets 
han this z that nothing do 1 th I 
That ſhould merit hace. eehte King Jela. 
Thou art qvorthy of the W y,, 
6 To whom the heav'ns in chy natiylty | 5 
| Adjudg'd an olive branch and laurel crown. A 1 
2 noble 3 illuſtrious ; having Excellence or 
1gnit o $543k 45 i | 3 
17 the beſt things have the perfeQeſt and beſt operations, it will 
1 wo ſecing mian is the Wen n 15 eve- 
oclety of men more wort any min, 
2 which we 1 init 4 Hookers 
He now on Pompey's baſis lies along, . 
No «vorthiby tian the duſt! * nt} Fulile . 
A war upon the Turk is mote worthy than upon any other Sen- 
— ſuc 


4. 
Aa 


might Invite fome other choice. Vacon. 
Think of her worth, ine 94 


j 


is ell money's, and hls fieads | 
Potent at court; he, none but he; ſhall have her, 


Though twenty thouſand worthier come to erase lier. 8521. 
The matter I handle is the moſt IN within the whole ex- 


tent of human nitture, for a worthy f lg Crop! about. 
5 , ; 1 Win * FL 0 e l Soul. 
We ſee, though order'd for the beſt, Dieter 
Pertmitted laurels grace the Tawleſs brows, 1 


'Th' unworthy rais'd, the chert hy caſt below. 


eſpecre. | 4+ Not good. A term ef ironical . 
keeping, and capable] 2 1 
Clarendon. 


y wworcby wife our arme millald; ' 
And from beneath my head my ſword convey'd [ 
The door unlatch'd,” and with cell *'- - 
Invites her former lord within my walls, ' i Dryden, 
5. Suitable for any quality gosd of bad; equal in va« 
lue ; equal in dignity, ' 95 


Flowers evorthy of patadiſe.  Milten, 
Thou, Drances, art below a death from me» 
Let that vile foul in that vile body reſt, m—_— 
The lodging is well «vorthy of the gueſt. Dryden. 
My ſuff rings for you make your heart my due; 
Be worthy me, as 1 am worthy you. . - Dryden, 
6. Suitable to ny thing bad. „ ö 
| he mercileſs Macdonald; 
Wrthy to be a rebel; for to that 
The multiplying villanies of nature ; | 
Do (warm upon him. | Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
7. Deſerving of ill, R 


| at has he done to Rome that '« worthy death? Shalgp. 
If the wicked man be 4vor{by to be beaten, the judge ſhall cauſe 
him to be beaten. | \! Deutertnonyy xvi d. 
Wo'xTHY. n./. [from the adjective.] A man lauga« 
ble for any eminent quality , particalarly for valor. 
uch as are conſtellated unto knowledge 'cotne ſhört bf them- 
ſelves if they go not beyond others, and muſt not fit dowp under 
the degree of wwortbies, *  Brown't Vulger . 
I were a matter of more trouble than neceſſity, to edt is ts 
quarrel what has been alleged by the wortbles of our thurch- / 


What do theſe worthier 
But rob and ſpoil, burn, flautzhter, and enſlave 


\ Peaccable nations? Milron's Par, dined, 
No wvertbies form'd by any muſe but thine wo Fe 


| Could purchaſe robes to make themſelves ſo ine. Walkers 


For this day's palm, and for thy forme? acte, 


| Milton. | Thou, Arthur, haſt acquir'd a future fame, 


And of three Chriſtian worebies art the firſts, Dryden, 
The next worthy came in with a retinue of hiſtorians, Tatler. 
To Wo'kTHY. v. N the adjective. To render 
worthy ; to aggrandiſe z to exali. Ne ales, * 
He conjunct tripp'd me behind ggg | 
no put u 2 ſuch a deal of 7 * 
- t praiſes ; 
For him — . 4 1 — was Mo ery 2 re. 
To Wor, v. u. [pizan, Saxon: whence 4weet; to know: 
of oy protorice — wot, knew which by de- 
grees was en for the preſent tenſe.} T 
to be aware.” "Obſolete. R CON 1 ö Py : 
| The ſalve of reformation 72 mightily call for, but gy = 


1. 


Vo N r 
whit the ſores are which need It, ad they-eove full little, 2 He Was «bounded for out tranſgreſſions, he wis brülſed for dur 4: To WAT #þ. To involve totally, 


think not atly material to ſearch, | | In ultles. 8 | Iſaiah mi. c. f 
Well 1 wot, compar'd to all the ret. n ye fit fo againſt the brethren, and a0, 12 weak 4 Ws aaa we 


Of each degree that beggar's !ife is beſt Spenſer. | | ſcience, ye fin again Chriſt. 1 Coriatbians, vill. 14. _— — wy A 
More ene by e * | Adonis from his native rock | Lending me this ac date 398 
Than wet the miller l.. /'\'/ Shakeſpeare. “ Ran putyle to the ſea, ſuppos'd with blood | King jobs fled to Laſtus, who was careful cr At Law 
e you what 1 found? " Or Thammuz, yearly wounded. Mile. _ : bo fo able de 8 ul how to comfort " . 
..  Forſooth, an Inventory, thus importing. Shakeſpeare. | Heroes of old, when qwounded, ſhelter ſought. Dryden. | W „ 1 of his kingdom, m, 
Wovs, The preterite and participle paſſive of weave. The ſavages wounded Atkins, and flew his followers, Things refleied on, in groſe and trankont Hiſtory of the Turks, 
Adam) Waiting her return, had woue | 'T* . yy Robinſon Cruſoe. | nothing bur difficulty in them, and Beriporoyre carty the ſhew of 
Of ebolceſ flow r a garland, Ifen. Wound. r and participle paſſive of Ci. in impenetrable obſcurity. N ght to be Wrapped up 
Wo'vs N . The participle aſſive of dot abe. : He had rais'd to every ayry blow 5. | t is often corruptly written for Locle. 
Wourd. The preterite of «will, _ A front of great height; and in ſuch a place % Latin.) To ſnatch zor rap Or rapt, from 
2 P Denner That round ye might behold, of circular grace, rapid, La in.] o maten up miraculouſly. 
1. It is generall uſed as an aux liary verb with an in- A walk ſo wound about it. Chapman, hatever things were diſcovered to St. Paul, when 1 75 
finitive, to w ch it gives the of the ſubjunctive ' Theſe mathematical engines cannot be ſo eaſily and ſpeedily | w__ wp into the third heaven, all the deſcription he 8 
mcod. ' wound up, and ſo certainly levelled, as the other. ukins, 1 1 _ are ſuch things as eye hath not ſeen, ear heard, nor h 0 
If God's providence did not fo order it, cheats au daily be The parliament being called here, and the main ſettlement of 6 t. entered into thy heart of man to conceive, = 
committed, which would juſtle private men out of their rights, Ireland wound up in England, and put into the duke of Ormond's ] To tranſport z to put in ecſtaſy ; for r 
and unhinge fates, | Ray. | hands to paſs here into an act, all perſons came over in a ſhoal, Muc more the teverent fire prepar'd to ſay, 
2. J Would doit. My reſolution is that it ſhould be | Temple, Wrapp'd with his joy, how the two armies ſay, 


| Wou'nDER, . /. [from awound.) He that wounds, | 7+ Perhaps the following paſſage ſhould Couly, 
7. 233 do it, Such muſt be the conſe- Wou'npLys adj. [from wwound,] Exempt from] 7% ed ; though wrapped is now frequently uſo be 


a this ſenſe. 8 in 
uence to thee, that ſuch ſhould be thy act. wounds, 13 | 
Hh Wov, or it would, This muſt be the conſequence Wou'wpworr, . /. [vulneraria, Latin.) A plant. e hos we. . Waller, 
to him or it, that ſach ſhould be H act, or its effect. , Miller. W A' TER. 1. J. [from crap. ] e, Dade 
3. The plural as the ſingular. Wov'npy, adj. Exceſſive, A low bad word. : © Os tht wenn,” : 
To . 2 they live, We have a world of holida v3 that 'tis a wwoundy hindrance to . Th 2 hi PS. a : 
And to their iſland, that enough «would give a poor man that lives by his labour, L' Bftrange, 2. at in which any thing 18 wrapped. 
A good Inhabitants Chapman, . * of Suſan's coſt a ewwourdy deal of _ the by fo — 4 — & 27 N m legs Cloſed together 
He, by the rules of his own mind, could conſtrue no other end g E | as , an Egyptian mummy, 
of —.4 doings but ſelf-ſecking, ſuddenly feared what they could ox. The preterite of avax. Became. Obſolete WRATH | 5 Addiſon's SpeFtater, 
do, and as ſuddenly ſuſpected what they 4vould do, and as ſuddenly Woxk. N 8 . . 1. J. r 7 Saxon; abrede, Daniſh; avreed 
hated them, as having both might and mind ſo to do. Sidney. he ape in wondrous ſtomach wor, { cruel, Dutch.] Anger; fury; rage, 5 
There are ſeveral who «vould, ot at leaſt pretend they would, bear Strongly encourag'd by the crafty fox. Spenſer, Thou doſt the prayers of the righteous ſced 
much In thelr own buſineſs, who will bear nothing at all. Not one puff of wind there did appear, Preſent before the majeſty divine, - 
by Kettlexwell, : That all the three the great ana much afraid, Spenſer. | And his avenging wrath to clemency incline, Spenſer 
4. Was 1 am reſolved; I wiſh or wiſhed to; I am or XKN, bh or - Fe *.* Obſolete. He | . e. a came to woo, ' 
was willing, RACK, . /. '| wrack, Dutch; cce, Saxon, a . f | 
She 4ould give her 4 leſſon for walking fo late, that ſhould | wretch, The poets uſe aurack or 2 indifferently, as |. | web pages b. 1 More 5 
make her keep within doors for one fortnight, Sidney. | rhyme requires; the later writers of proſe common-| | fear, leſt there be debates, envyings, — A. 
. oy ge role even jealous of herſelf; for * ly ewreck, See Wack. | N He hop'd not to eſcape, but ſhun » ſtrikes Cy, 
4 . ; ne. A f . 7 £ 
ng You would be fatiafied Pm "bs. Deftrudtion of a 2 by winds or rocks. Lale ae. re, uilty what his wrath 
1 7 nay, 2 % TORY" Shakeſt oy _ pu Pk full _ into * port I move, Achilles 3 > Gro the Baked ſpring Oo 
ey know not what they are, nor what they 4vou/d be, any tur- nd ſafely can unlade my breaſt of | | p , 
ther han that they vvould — be what they = L"Bftrange, diet and calm i why ſhould I then . W Of woes unnumber'd, heayenly goddeſs ! ſing, Pope, 
It will be needleſs to enumerate all the ſiraple Ideas belonging to o tempt the ſecond hazard of a tvrack ? Dryden. An TRE Oy ad. [wrath and / Wl.) | Angry 3 furi- 


each ſenſe 1 nor indeed iv it poſſible, if we solid; there being a | 2, Ruin; deſtruction. This is the true Saxon mean-| =; raging, 
at many more of them belonging to moſt of the ſenſts than we ing. | | . cried, as raging ſeas are wont to roar, 
ave names for. | 9 ith uſe of evil, growing more and more evil, they took delight hen_wintry een doth tareat, Spenſer, 


By pleaſure and pain I would be underſtood to ſignify, Whatſoe- Fly from wrath : 
Gel lts or molefts us, whether from the thoughts wo hs minds, ig laughter, and pleaſed themſelves in making others 4vrack the : 


ver . f Sad be the ſights, and bitter fruits of war 
or unyt ing operating on our DG 3 effect * pea Pr e HOP . And thouſand furles wait on wrath ful Words. Spenſer, | 
5. It is a familiar term for av 70 do, or to have. en, os on | wy How now f your wratbful weapons drawn! Shakeſpeare 
What wwouldft thou with us ? Shaheſpeare's King Lear. + Y. 4. [ rom the noun. The true evangelical zeal ſhould abound more in the mild nd 
Mr. Slender, What 4vou/f you with me? = 1. To deſtroy in the water; to wreck. See Warck. good-natured affections, than the vehement and zrathful paſſions. 
6. Should with. | Rats. Each on his rock transfix'd, the ſpurt and prey Wra'THFULLY. adv. [from awrathful, ] Furioufl 
| Celia, If you apprehend Of woracking whirlwinds. 3 Milton. paſſionately. 5 Ks 4 
The mule of your incenſed friend; 3. To torture; to torment. This is commonly writ-| ; Gentle friends, | 
Nor would that he record your blame, ten rack; and the inſtrument of torture always rack, Let 's kill him boldly, but not 2vrathfully. Shakeſpeare, 
And make it live ; repeat the ſane 3 | Merab rejoic'd in her evract'd lover's pain, | WRra'THUESs. adj, [from wrath.) Free from anger 
Again decalve him, and again, And fortify'd her virtue with diſdain. Conoley. Before his feet ſo ſheep and lions lay, F 
Aud then he ſwears he'll not complains Waller, | Pharaoh's and Joſeph's dreams are oftentimes evracked beyond | Fearleſs and *vrathleſs, while they heard him play. Wally 
7 It is uſed in old authors for ould, | thelr ſymboligation, Broxon's Vulgar Errours. | JT, WR 1d , Fo 
As for percolation, which belongeth to ſeparation, trial wen eau. av $4i pra | and wwrokten, now wreaked, * It is like y that the 
be made by Ong by adheſion, with milk put into new beer quarrel „ to word wrought . which is only uſed in the paſt tenſe, 
d ſtirred with it, Bacon Natural Hiftory. a is origi ite 
8 1 wt the ſignification of I wif e Thin es, fora ſcore of kingdoms you ſhould qorang/e, is originally the preterite of wreak, [pnzcan, Sax - 
„A. , Wy. , And 1 would call it fair play. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt, | In 3. 0 ecken, Dutch; recken, German, ] 
believe, is improper, and formed by a gradual cor- Some unhatch'd praQtice 1. To revenge. | 
ruption of the 3 awould God ; which originally 1 Hach puddled his clear ſplrit] and in ſuch caſes In an ill hour thy foes thee hither ſent, 
imported, that God would, might God will, might God | Men's natures wwrangle with inferiour things, | Another's wrongs to wreak upon thyſelf, Spenſe. 
| dechee, From this phraſe, Ill underſtood, came would to | go great ones are their object, Shakeſpeare's Othello, Him all that while occaſion did provoke 
ö and e 7 weld 1 ow wounding a ſpectacle is it to ſee thoſe, who were by Chrit | Againſt Pyrocles, and new matter fram'd 
ſy WE an ; , efigned for fiſhers of men, picking up ſhells on the ſhore, and un- Upon the old, him ſtirring to be wrole | 
or elli tically aworld, came to fi nify [ 4wiſh 2 and ſo | manly evrang/ing about them too! Decay of Picty. Of his late wrongs. pen ſar. 
it is uſed even in good authors, but ought not to be In incompleat ideas we impoſe on ourſelves, and vorangle with | - Pale death dur valiant leader hath oppreſt 
imitated, | others, Locke. | Come qwreak his loſs, whom bootleſs ye complain, Fairfax, 
1 would my father lock'd but with my eyes. Shakeſpeare, | Amongſt unthinking men, who examine not ſcrupulouſly ideas, You could purſue | 
n but confound them with words, there muſt be endleſs diſpute and | | The fon of Perops then, and did the goddeſs ſtir 
I, this ſound 1 butter know. Shakeſpeare wrangling, Locke, | That villauy to wreak the tyrant did to her, Drayton, 
Wiſe men will do it without a law; I world there might be a His great application to the law had not infected his temper | 2, To execute any violent deſign, This is the ſenſ 
law to reſtrain fools, Bac i ddulce te Fillierr, —＋ N 3 he did not know 1 WA was to wran- | in which it is on fe uſed, Bn. e 
id! 1 I could . N Ele on lndifterent points. ſon's Freebolder. þ | | 
I er ok lads 1 of 099: Be the an 20ers, mei r 
Now | P , ; A ſcorn of eorangling, yet a zeal for truth, Pope. N : the dame, | 
LIT I Leber Re, „ Reſto ant er fe and av her he 
"To lead men with Ulyſſes Chapman Is only this, if God has plac'd him wrong ? Pope, „ | 
"This iy yet the outward, faireſt fide e. He adviſes therefore to ſet aſide all logical wrenglings, and to To aeg his vengeance, and to cure her love. Drydes 
Of our defign 1 within reſts more of fear | produce the teſtimonies of the antients. 8 T TIO how you drove him hence, a wand'ring exile, 
Than, my moſt worthy lords, I evould there were, Daniel, Wa au .f ie 1. . [from the ver b.] A quarrel ; a per- | His 6 * Komen LI aa ons 3 . th, 
Would thou hadi hearken'd to my words, and ſtay'd verſe diſpute, 2 n al pat 8 3 888 _ 
With mo, as 1 beſought thee, when that ſtrange The giving the prieſt a right to the tithe, would produce law-ſvits | To voreak his hunger on the deſtin'd prey. Pepe. 
Defire of wand wage thip unhappy morn, ane wrenghe. Swift. Þ 3. It is corruptly written for rect, to heed; to 4 
. * wee dee Fu Wee Fr * N 3 KR. 1. /; [from wwrangle.) A perverſe, pee- My maſter is of churliſh diſpoſition, [ 
diente, and, by a thankful lenſe of what we have, provide to con- un, GUPUUVE man. And little zorcats to find the way to heavin 
Seve th B of Pho Lell him h'ath made a match with ſuch a wrangler, By doing derds of hoſpitality. . Shakeſpeare's Az you like its 
1 ſcarce am pleas'd, 1 tamely mount the A g. That all the courts of France will be difturb'd _ WakAk . u. * from the verb. | f 
Would Aurengeebe had all hol ſouls in one | D:yd4 n Shakeſpeare's Henry V. R ; Obſol 
4 . yam Lo d, he houſe d \. il 7 1. evenge 7 vengeance, olete, 
And ende to heaven the fhorin you felt would brin Tho, h 0 N .. ny 9 thiney | ortune, mine ayowed foe 
On Carthaginian coaſts your wand ring king. 65 den nen TORE e eee H athf 1 5 hemſ g * 
Wov't,01x0, 1. /. {from auen. Mo 5 eq ft en. 2 out theſe wranglers which defile thy ſeat, 1 woo 1 3 "ey 1 * ys Spenſer 
A b c e ee f n of dere: or Where thou dwelleſt all is neat. Herbert. n with the Gothe, and with revengetyl war 
diſpoſition to any thing z propenſion 3 inclination z You thould be tree in every anſwer, —_ like well-bred 3 Take wreak on Rome oe Uhis Ingratitudes g 7 
incipient purpoſe, men in polite conyerſation, than like noiſy and contentious 0 - | mo os > wes the traitor Saturnine, Shak, Titur Ardr, 
It will be every man's intereſt to join good performances to ſpi- ger, Watts on tbe Mind. T} N- l | 4 Nee rude 3 for thee to beare; 
ritval purpoles g to ſubdue the exorbitancies of the fleſh, as well a The x tious turn of an habitual Torangler deadens the under All U oy 151 e eee 
to continue the derer of the (pirit, Hammond, | „ anding, fours the temper, and hardens the heart. Beattie. aws of humanes Jove ſends therefore woreake, Chapras. 


 Wovnv. % [pund, Saxon ; verde, Dutch. ] A hurt To Wray. v. a. preterite and part. paſl, 2 1 ö __ 


given by vigleuce, Wat. [hpeoppran, Saxon, to turn ; aur Mer, Dan. ] In; ſorrows have ſo 0 'd hi | 
„ am faint z wy aſhes ery for help — 1. Io roll together ; to complicate, 21 a 56 _ ee 83 
was well thy wotds become thee as thy wwoundr, Peter ſceth the napkin that was about his head evrapped together His fits, his frenzy, and his bitterneſs? Shak. Titus Andre 
They ſmack of honour both. Sd abe res Machitb. by itlelf, obn, XX. 7. W 7 adi fi, þ R fi 1 
Now ſhew the wound mine eyes have made in thee z This ſaid, he took his mantle's foremoſt part, u Axl. ac. from real.] Revengeful ; angry- 
ee Tos ny with a pin, and there remains | T He — the ſame together fold and cr. - Fairſax. | Not in uſe, As, 
ome far of its Shateſpeare, | 2. 10 involve; to cover with ſomething rolled or | all the creatures, . | 
He, Rooping, open' my left fide, and took d 8 ; Whoſe naked natures live in all the ſpite 
n e drops a C's 2 | _— round. It has often the particle % inten- Of woreatſut heaven. 'p Shateſpeare- 
But (uldenly Ruta up and heal'd, Dita Os | g * She in Olympus" top 
Not polton, but a wornd, the foldier flew, Rewwe. ilus opens wide Muſt viſit Vulcan for new arms, to ſerve her wwreakful ſon» 
The allment of ſuch as have treth wownds ſhould be mild, with- His arms and ample boſon to the tide, Chapman's [lots 
ot Aümulating or lallne (ubtances. Avduthnot on Aliments, And ſpreads his mantle o'er the winding coaſt,  IWnrractEss. adj. [I know not whether his word bo 


'V'hey feel the ümart and fee the fear of their former wound: ; in which he wraps his queen, and hides the flying hed, 


miſwritten for rec4/e/s, careleſs; or comes 


k * l + þ . . 
———_ 1 EI e jones N OO poets, that «oy truth In tales, on awrcak, revenge, and un Unrevenging. 
«+ V. . ” , new her themſelves through all her veils, k So flies the <vrcabeſs ſhepherd from the wolf; 

fo Ow v. 6. {from tho noun. To hurt by vio- | The nd made bright 6 for the daughter, ory Bo firſt the harmleſs flock doth yield his fleece, 

0 'Tw 10 aan Their vigilance to elude, I, wrept in miſt And next his throat unto the butcher's knife. Shake H. VI. 
1 } rang 2 « Father's curſe Of midnight vapour, glide obſcure, Mitten, | WREATH. . / [pneoS, Saxon. ] 
Err p candlex up in paper, =. Stviſt's DlreNions to the Butlers | 1. Any thin curled or twiſted « 
The baitle went tore againſt Saul, and the — fy rugs LO To compraſh ; = grail 3 5 'The _ - _ made a <vreath of five * theſe — 
A. Camac Leontine u young wife, in w $ hagpineſi was wwropt v firſt titles of the two hv woce added the authorities Pr 
he was dete [ 3 xx8), 3+ | died in a tew days after the death of 2 22 | — and papal, by ; acer Henry Vil. 
i . $57 0 f 


Cloud 


WRAY 


| Clouds began g | e 
, darken all the — and — to roll + | 55 77 
evreaths reluctant flames. Milton's Paradi „ 
1 dur J of bia tortubes train | &þ 
d a wanton wreath. - Milton, 
Gone * altars ſmoak, 


And richeſt gums; and ſpite, and incenſe roll 
Their fragant wreaths to heav'n. 


oy the Roman jav'lin from his thighs Dryden 
arland ; a chaplet. Struggling to get 4A * 
2 A 5 Now are our — bound with victorious erence, the pe — 8 Oe mes "x 
Our bruiſed arms hung up for monuments. Shak, Rieb. III.] 2. To ſprain ; to diftort | 1 
Dropp'd from his head, a wreath lay on the 8 | 1 O moſt ſmall fault, | 
: 8 . ow ugly didſt tho ia ſho p 
The boughs of Lotos, form'd into a tureath, 1 Which, like an re _ 2 of nature 
This monument, thy maiden peauty's due, | From the fix'd place; drew from — heart all love 
High on a plane - tree ſhall be hung to view. Dryden. And added to the gall, | „ Shakeſpeave's Wie Law 
When for thy head the garland | prepare, . ' ou wrenched your foot againſt a ſtone, and fl ond fo ſta 
A ſecond W 1 N 5 * 3 6 5 | ey Swift 
nd when my choiceſt ſongs thy worth proclaim | ; ; 
proves racks ſhall bleſs Aminta's name. : Prior, To ol, . | (from Fs verb.] f 
& WrEATH. v. 4, preterite wwreatbed ; 2 olent pull or twilt, 


part. paſl. 
avreathed, aureathen. [from the noun. / 
1. To curl ; to twiſt ; to convolve. 
; Longaville 
id never ſonnet for her ſake compile, 
No ever laid his evreatbed arms athwart 
His loving boſom, to keep down his heart, Shakeſpeare. 
About his neck | 
A green and gilded ſnake had wreatÞ'd itfelf, 
Who with her head, nimble, in threats approuch'd 
The opening of his mouth; but ſuddenly, 
SetIng Orlando, it unlink'd itfelf, 
And with indented glides did flip away. Shak, As you like it. 
The beard of an oat is wwreathed at the bottom, and one ſmooth 
entire ſtraw at the top: they take only the part that is wWreatbed, 
and cut off the other. 


; Bacon. 
2. It is here uſed for to wwrithe. 
Impatient of the wound, 
He rolls and wreaths his ſhining body round; 
Then headlong ſhoots beneath the daſhing tide. Gay. 


3. To interweave z to entwine one in another. 
Two chains of pure gold, of wreathen work, ſhalt thou make 
them, and faſten the zwrcatben chains to the ouches, Ex, xxviii. 
As ſnakes breed in dunghills not ſingly, but in knots, ſo in 
ſuch baſe noiſome hearts you ſhall ever ſee pride and ingratitude 


indiviſibly wwreathed and twiſted together. South, 
4. To encircle as a garland. | 
In the flowers that wreath the ſparkling bowl 
Fell adders hiſs, and pois*nous ſerpents rowl. Prior. 


8. Toencircle as with a garland ; to dreſs in a garland. | 


For thee ſhe feeds her hair, 
And with thy winding ivy wreathes her lance. 
The ſoldier, from ſucceſsful camps returning, 
With laurel wreath'd, and rich with hoſtile ſpoil, 
Severs the bull to Mars, Prior. 
To WREATH. v. u. To be interwoven ; to be inter- 
twined. 


Here, where the labourer's hands have form'd a bow'r 
| Of twreathing trees, in ſinging waſte ah hour. Dryden. 
Wrr'aTHY. adj. [from wwreath, ] Spiral; curled; 
That which is preſerved at St. Dennis, near Paris, hath voreat hy 


ſhires, and cochleary turnings about, which agreeth with the de- 
ſcription of an unicorn's horn in /Elian, Brown, 


Warck. u. / [pnzcce, Saxon, a miſerable perſon ; 
 evracke, Dutch, a ſhip broken.) | 


1. Deſtruction by being driven on rocks or ſhallows 
at ſea ; deſtruction by ſea. n 
Fair be ye ſure; but hard and obſtinate, 
As is a rock amidſt the raging floods; | 
'Gainſt which a ſhip, of ſuccour deſolate, * 
Doth ſuffer wwreck both of herſelf and goods. 
Like thoſe that ſee their wreck 
Ev'n on the rocks of death; and yet they ſtrain, 
That death may not them idly find t' attend 
To their uncertain taſk, but work to meet their end. Danicl. 
Think not that flying fame reports my fate; 
T preſent, I appear, and my own 4vreck relate. 
2. Diftolution by violence. | 
Not only Paradiſe, 
In this commotion, but the ſtarry cope 
Had gone to Tvreck, Milton's Paradiſe Left, 
The ſoul ſhall flouriſh in immortal youth, 
Unhurt amidſt the war of elements, 
The ewreck of matter, and the cruſh of worlds, 
J. Ruin; deſtruction. 
Whether he wWas 
Combin'd with Norway, or did line the rebel 
With hidden help and 'vantage ; or that with both 
He labour'd in his country's <oreck, I know not. 
& It is miſprinted here for awreak. 
He cried as raging ſeas are wont to roar, 
When wintry ſtorm his wrathful wreck doth threat. Spenſer. 
5. The thing wrecked : as, the ſhip was conſidered as 


we 


Dryden. 


Addiſon. 
Sbaleſp. 


& awreck. 


Te Wack. v. a, [from the noun.] 
1. To deſtroy by daſhing on rocks or ſands. 


Have there been any more ſuch tempeſts, wherein ſhe hath 

wretchedly been wrecked ? Spenſer on Ireland. 
| A pilot's thumb, | 

Wreck'd as homeward he did come. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 

The coral found growing upon wrecked ſhips and loſt anchors, 

that are daily dragged up out of the ſea, demonſtrates that coral 


continues to be formed to this day, Wedward. 
2. Toruin. EE 

Weak and envied, if they ſhould confpire, 
They wreck themſelves, and he hath his deſire. Daniel. 
3. In the followin 


toll paſſages it is ignorantly uſed for 
wreak, in its different ſenſes of revenge and execute. 
Eighty odd years of ſorrow have I ſeen, 
And each hour's jcy creed with a werk of teen. Shakeſp. 
| I faint! I die! the goddeſs cried i 
O cruel, couldit thou find none other 
To wreck thy ſpleen on, parricide ? 
: Like Nero, thou hait ſlain thy mother. 
ToWRrack. wv.n. To ſuffer wreck. 
With manlier objects we muſt try 
His conſtancy, with tuch as have more ſhew 
Of worth, of bonour, glory, and popular praiſe, 
ocks whereon greateſt men have often evreck'd. 


Prior. 


. 


W [ Milton. 
REN. », /. [pnenna, Saxon; regulus, Latin.) A 
TW 
The poor uren 
The moſt diminutive of dirds, will fight, | 


Her young ones in her neſt, againſt the owl. Shak. Macbeth. 

All ages have conceived that the toren is the leaſt of birds; yet 
a diſcoveries of America have ſhewed us one far leſs, the hum · 
rd, not much exceeding a beetle. Brown, 


To Wrench, v. a [ 
» v.,4, [ppungan, Sax, ævreng hen, Dutch. 
1. To pull by violence; to wreſt; to force. 1. 


Wrench his ſword from him. Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
Oh form 


Smith's Pherd, and Hip. | 


Dryden, | 


WR'E WR 1 : 
| Wrench awe From val A4 4 ap E We OE 
; { dols, And tie the wiſer ſouts 3 * » He thought hls winge were much too flow, „ 604 44% 
; bs. falſe ſeeminz 1 ' Shakeſpeare't Meaſure for Meaſure, N O'erjo d they ſo were pa rted. | Draytn's Mer | 
tust me that mattock and the wrenebing iron. © Shakeſp. Then, if the ſpider find him faſt beſet, z, 7 
tha lar s army, wanting ſomething) demanded a miffioh or diſ- Ine ilues forth, and runs glong her loom: \ 
1 "8% with no intention it ſhould be granted; but thought by She joys to touch the captive In her net, N. 
at means to trench him to their other defires, | Baal And drags the little evretch in triumph home. | 


Sing the Parth | , IF 
L Wrenches arthlan, when transfix'd he lies; 


2. A ſprain, ' 


2 
Some ſmall part of the foot being 
whole leg thereby loſes its ſtrength... 
3. Wrenches, in Chaxcer, ſignifies means, 
tilties ; which is, 1 believe, 


| injured by a wrench, the 

Locke. 
ſleights, ſub- 
the ſenſe here. 1 


peace. | 
To WREST. D. a. 
1. To twiſt b 
force. | 
To wring this ſentence, 


the knowledge of God's doQrine, is without all reaſon. | Aſebam. 
To what wretched ſtate reſerv'd, 
Better end here unborn | Why is life giv'n, 


To be thus wwrefted from us? Milton's Paradiſe Left. 


| . Bacon's Henry VII. 
lpnærran, Saxon.) 


Where you charged in perſon, you were a conqueror : the rebels 
afterwards recovered ſtrength, and orefted that victory from others 
that they had loſt to you. ; ne 

Our country's cauſe, 
That drew our. ſwords, now aug em from our hands, 
And bid us not delight in Roman blood | 
W ſhed, Addiſon's Cato. 
| prince, I bluſh to think what I have ſald; 
| But fate has wwrefted the confeſſion from me. Addiſon. 
2, a _ z to writhe ; to force, _ 
o far to extend their ſpeeches is to them againſt their 
ws | Fe * wy 1285 ooker « 
y father's purpoſes have been miſtook, ; 
And ſome about him have too laviſhly 
Wrefted his meaning and authority. 
reſt once the law to your authority ; 
To do a great right, do a little wrong, 
WaxzsT, 1. / [from the verb.] 
1. Diſtortion ; violence, 

Whereas it is concluded, out of weak 
taining of divers things in the church of England, which other 

reformed churches have caſt out, muſt needs orgue that we do not 


this aur, to draw out from us an accuſation of foreign churches f 


2. It is uſed in Spenſer and Shaleſpeare for an active or 
moving power : I ſuppoſe, from the force of a tilter 
acting with his lance in his reſt. | 
| Addon he keſt it with ſo puiſſant wvreſt, 
That back again it did aloft rebound, _ 
And gave againſt, his mother earth a ful ſound. Spenſer. 
Antenor 's ſuch a reſt in their aftairs, 

That their negotiations all muſt Macken, 


Wanting his manage. =Shakeſpedre's Troilus and Creda. 
3. An inſtrument to tune. 


War'sTER. n./; [from are.] He who wreſts, 
To Wre'sTLE. v. n. [from aureſt. 


reſt. 
1. To contend who ſhall throw Ke other down, 
If ever he goes alone again, I'll never wreſtle for prise more. 

Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 
Another, by a fall in wvrefiling, ſtarted the end of the clavicle 
from the ſternon. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
To play or wreſtle well, it ſhould be uſed with thoſe that. do it 
better Temple. 


P oe. 


None in the leap ſpring with ſo ſtrong a bound, 
Or firmer in the wreſtling preſs the ground. 
2. To ſtruggle ; to contend: followed by with. 
I perſuaded them, if they lov'd Benedick, 
To wiſh him «wreſtle twith affection, 
And never to let Beatrice know of it, Shakeſpeare, 


Janne knew not how to 4oreſile with deſperate contingencies, 
and ſo abhorred to be entangled in ſuch, Clarendon, 


Ware'sTLER. 2. /. [from wreſtle.) 


1. One who wreſtles z one who profeſſes the athletick 
art. 


When the young vorgſtlers at their ſport grew warm, 
Old Milo wept, to ſee his naked arm. Denham. 
"Tis not from whom, but where we live; 
The place does oft thoſe graces give : 
Great Julius, on the mountains bred, 
A flock. perhaps, or herd, had led 
He, that the world ſubdued, had been 
But the beſt 2vreſtler on the green. 
2. One who contends in wreſtling. 
So carneſt with thy God, can no new care, 
No ſenſe of danger, interrupt thy prayer ? 
The ſacred 4orlcr, till a bleſſing tziv'n, 
Quits not his hold, but halting conquers heav'n. 
Two coreſtlers help to pull each other down, 
WRETCH. 2. / [pnecca, Saxon. ] 
1, A miſerable mortal. 
When | loved, I was a «vretch. 
She weeps, and ſays her Henry is depos'd 

He miles, and ſays his Edward is inſtall'd; 

That the, poor evretch, for grief can ſpeak no more. 

The butcher takes away the calf, 

And binds the qwretch, and beats it when it ſtrives, 

Illuſtrious voreteb ! repine not, nor reply; 
View not what heav'n ordains with reaſon's eye; 
For bright the object is, the diſtance is too high. 
2. A worthleſs ſorry creature. 

Baſe-minded <oretches ! are your thoughts ſo deeply bemited in 
the trade of ordinary worldlings, as for reſpect of gain ſome paul- 
try wool may yield you, to let ſo much time paſs without know 
ing perfectly her eſtate ? Sidney. 

He now 
Has theſe poor men in queſtion 1 never ſaw T 
 Wretches ſo quake ; they kneel, they kiſs the earth, 
Forſwear themſelves as often as they ſpeak. © Shakeſpeare. 
Title of honour, worth and virtue's right, ; 
Should not be given to a wwretch ſo vile. Daniel's Civil War, 

When they are gone, a company of ftarved 2 qoretchex 
ſhall take their places. ; N  D'Eftrange, 
3. It is uſed by way of ſlight, or ironical pity, or con- 
tempt. / 

me, When ſoon away the waſp doth go 1 


Waller. 


Waller. 
ryden. 


S hak . 


How often doſt thou with thy caſe, thy habit, 
| I 


Poor vvretch was never frighted fo ; 


Was“ renz. adj, [from wreteh.] 


He reſolved to make his profit. of this buſineſs of Britain, as | 
a quarrel for war z and that of Naples as u wrench and mean for | 


violence ; to extort by writhing or | 
to wreſt thereby out of men's hands | 


4. Deſpicable; hatefully contemprible. 


Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. | 
Shakeſpeare. | 


28 that the re- 


well, unleſs we can ſhew that they have done ill; what needeth | 


Hooker. F 


Actidence. 


Shakeſp.' 


Pricrs 


4. ht a word of tenderneſs, 83, we 

'« ſay poor thing, fy, | 
Excellent toreteb. ee 1 DEI N 
Chaſtened but thus, and thus his leſſon tauglit, N 

The happy dureteb che put into her breaſt, þ 6 Side. 


1. Miſerable z unhappy. | 1 $14 
Theſe we Gould — 411 be moſt miſerable, but that a w#erch- 


eder ſort there are; on whom whereus nature hath beſtowed 
| capacity, their evil diſpoſition ſeriouſly goeth about therewith to 
' apprehend God, as being not Gods | —_— 
O cruel death l to thoſe you are more kind ny 
Than to the crete bed mortals left behind. Nullir. 
0 range all o'er a waſte an n place, ' 
K To find a friend? The vuretebed have no friend! Dryden, 


2. Calamitous; afflictive. * 
Sorry; pitiful; paltry z worthlels, . 

8 Whol oh was Ark we legal ſacrifices, ſuch was the miſer- 

able and wretched condition of ſome men's minds, that the, beſt of 

every thing they bad being culled out for themſelves, it there 

were in their flocks any poor, ſtarved, or diſeaſed thing, not worth 

- the keeping, they thought it good enough for the altar of God. 


Hooker. 
* AﬀeQed noiſe is the moſt coretched thing | LE 
That to contempt can empty ſcribblers bring. —Roſcommone» 
Forgive the many failings of thoſe who, with their qurerched 
art, cannot arrive to thoſe heights that you poſſeſs, Dryden. 


An adventure worthy to be remembered for the unuſed examples 
ere as well of true natural goodneſs as of toretcbed un rate - 
ulneſs. : ; 27 o 
Wak'rengbrr. adv, [from wretched.)  _ 
1. n ; . b | 1 1 
rom theſe two wars, lo gvyetchedly entered 8 e's ruin 
took its Gas. Clarendon. 
2. Meanly; deſpicably, mw „ se 

When luch little ſhuffling arts come onee to be ripped up, ang, 


i o 


4 * 
* 


laid open, how poorly and crete muſt that man 
finds bimlelf ality 6nd ey + 5 South 
Warr'TCHEDNESS. 1. / [from aurerebed.] by 
1. Miſery z unhappineſs z afflicted tate, - © © 
ay miſery cannot be greater than it is: fear not the danger of 
my bli 


nd ſteps, I cannot fall worſe than I am; end do not obſti- 
nately continue to infect thee with my wwretcbedneſss - Sidney 
He gan inquire © © 
What hard miſhap him brought to ſuch diſtreſs, 
And made that caitif's thrall the-thiall of vorete heuagſi. Spenſe 
Clarion did at laft decligge 7 

To loweſt wretchedneſs ; and is there then 

Such rancour in the hearts of mighty men 147, Spenſtr» 


When they are weary of wars, and "brought down to extreme 
dels, hn they creep a little, and ſue for grate? ell they 
have recovered their ſtrength again, © Fx 
l love not to fee rere nest o'ercharg'd, ä 
And duty In his ſervice perithing, © © © Shakeſpeare. 
We have with the feeling loft the very memory dof ſuch coreteb- 
edneſi. as our forefathers endured” by thoſe wats, of ull others the 
moſt cruel, )%%%%%CCCGͤ” ³ Ac 
2. Pitifulneſs ; deſpicableneſs, e. 
Wars'rCHLESS, adj. [This is, by 1 know not whoſe 


corruption, written for rechen. Careleſs ; mindleſs ; 
heedleſs, | bla) 


For any man to put off his preſent repentance, on contempla- 
tion of a poſſibility that his latter repentance may ferve the turn, is 
the moſt atk preſumption, and hath no Pte of mercy an- 
nexed to it, 1 

I perſons of fo elreumſ 
what ſecurity can there be 


mz I 


7 Hammond, 
a piety have been thus overtaken, 
r our trete bieſi oſcitancy ? £ 
ont of the Tongue. 
Wer'rCHLESSNESS. 2. . [from evretcble ] Care- 
| (352 $67 


leſſneſs. . 


The Devil drives them into deſperation, or into «oretchleſneſs of 
unclean living. | Common Prayer. 


To WRI'GGLE. v. . Ipnigan, Saxon ; ruggelen, Dut.] 
To move to and fro with ſhort motions. 15 
If ſheep or thy lamb fall « toriggling with tail, 
Go by and by ſearch it, whiles help may prevall. Tuſſere 
The buſy importunities of theſe extenſional phantaſms I look 


upon as contemptuouſly, as upon the quick qwrigglngs up and 
down of piſmires. | 


22 , ores 
The excellency of ſawing is to keep in the line marked to be 
ſawn, without 4wriggling on either ſide. e Maron. 
To bed went the bridegroom and the bride : 
Was never ſuch an ill-pair'd couple tied; 
Reſtleſs he toſs'd, and tumbled to and it; „ 
And roll'd and «origgled farther off for Wwe. Dryden. 


How mA wh ambitlon ſteer ! 

A vermin wrigg ing in th? uſurper's ear. Dryden, 

And both he and his ſucceſſors would often ewyiggh in their 

ſeats as long as the cuſhion laſted» Buetti wit 

To WaTLOOUE. v. a. To put in a quick reciprocating 
motion; to introduce by ſhifting motion. 

Ralpho was mounted now, and gotten 
O'erthwart hls beaſt with active vaulting, 
Wriggling his body to recover . 


His leat, and caſt his right leg over. ; udibat. 


A lim thin-gutted fox made a hard ſhift to wriggle his body 
into a hen-rooſt, OS n en , WW 
Wa&ilGGLETAIL, . J. For wwrigglingtail, "Yee 
WriGG1E, DET TOTES RC 
My ragged ronts all ſhiver and ſhake 1 : 
They wont in the wind wagt theilt n, 


Peatk as a peacoke, but nought it rl N Spenſer, 
WercuTt. 1. ½ [ppakea, pynhra, Saxon.] A work- 
man; an artificer ; 'a maker; a manufacturer. 
Nor place the neighbour Cyclops their delights 


In brave yermilion prow deckt ſhips ; nor wwrights 
Uleful and ſkilful, 3 . 


Chapman 
It is impoſſible duly to confider theſe things, without being rapt 
into admiration of the infinite wiſdom of the Divine Architect, 
aud contemning the arrogant pretences of the world and animal 
wwrights, and much more the productions of chance. Cheyne. 
The verb To. write has the ſame ſound with evright, a work - 
man; right, or equity; and rite, or ceremony; but ſpelled very 
differently, Mats Logich. 
To WRING, v. a, preter. and part, paſſ. wringed and 
wrung. [ppingan, Saxon. ] | 
1. To twiſt; to turn round with violence. 
The prieſt ſhall zvring off his head, and burn it on the altar, 
f Leviticus, i. 15. 
2. To force by contortion : with a particle, as bur. 
He thruſt the fleece together, and wwringed the dew out of ity a 


bowl full of water, | Judges, vi. 38. Eo 
The figure of a ſturdy woman, done by Michael Angelo, walk - 


ing and winding ot linen clothes z in which act ſhe wrings out the 
water that made the fountains | Mitten. 


Apply 


WR 1 


And have no other reaſon for his wrong, | 
But tha! he was bound by a ſolemn outh,? Shak. Henry VI. 
That which 1 muſt ſpeak 
. elther ty me, not being bellev'd, 
r wring redreſs from you, Sbakyp, Meaſure for Meaſure. 
Thirty (pies, 
Threatening cruel death, conftrain'd the bride 
Lo vori from me, and tell to them, my ſecrets 
7. To harnſs ; to diſtreſs ; to torture, 
He dives Into the king's ſoul, and there ſcatters 
Doubts, dangers, wringing of the conſciance, 
Fear and defpalr, and all theſe for his marriage. Shakeſpeare. 
Vleaſute enchante, Impetuous rage tranſports, 
And grief dejects and 4wrings the tortur'd foul, Roſcommon. 
©  Didit thou taſte but half the griefs 
"That wring wy ſoul, thou could(t not talk thus coldly. Addi. 
8, To diſtort z to turn to a wrong 1 
To wring this ſentence, to wrett thereby out of men's hands the 
knowledge of God's doctrine, ie without all reaſon. | 


| —_ Fr Þ 
Lord, how dare theſe men thus ring the ſcriptures ? Whirgifte, 
9. To cute With extortion, | 
The merchanc-adverturers have been often wronged and wwringed 
to the quick ; but were never quick and lively in thanks to thoſe 
by whoſe endeavours were freed. a H 
To Wrino, v. u. To writhe with anguiſh. 
TE, "Tis all men's office to ſpeak patience 
To thoſe that ring under the load of furrow 3 
But no man's virtue nor ſuffic 
To be ſo moral, when he ſhall endure 
„The like himſelf, Shakeſpeare's Much ado about Nothing, 
Wasn. . /; [from wring.] One who ſqueezes 
the water out of clothes, | 
One Mrs, Quickly lu In the manner of his nurſe, his laundreſs, 
d 


his wather, and his voriger. oF 
War'nKkLs, . % ſppuncle, Saxon ; aurinkel, Dutch.] 
ſkin or the face. 


1. Corrugation or furrow of the 
laſs, and therein will 1 read: 


Milton. 


Give me that 


; I paſt the melancholy food, f | 
No duper ber e. TIS With that gritd forryman which poets «ire of; 8h, Rich, 111, 
And made no deeper wound? —Sbateſpeare's Richard II. 4+ To ſend letters, 
She hath continued a virgin without any viſible token, or leaſt He «vrote for all the Jews cancerning their freedom. 1 E/dras. 
qwrinMe, of old age, Howel' Vocal Foreft.| 5, To call one's (elf z to be entitled ; to uſe the ſtyle of. 
To ſee a hoggar's brat in riches flow, About it, and gvyite happy when thou ſt done, Slaleſp. 
Addy not u wrinkle to my even brow, Dryden. Let it not your move, 0 
| Though you, and all your ſenſeleſs tribe, Leſs your laughter, that I love 
| Could art, or time, or nature bribe, Though I now «orite fifty years, 
_ „ To make you look like beauty's queen, I have had, and have, my peers. Ben Jonſon. 
75 | And hold for ever at fifteen | Thoſe who begun to write themſelves men, but thought It no 
| No bloum of youth can ever blind ſhame to learn. | Fell. 
. Tho cracks and 4vrinkies of your mind 1 He writes himſelf di providentid, whereas other biſhops uſe 
| All men of ſenſe will paſs your door, | only divind permiſſione, Aylifſe. 
And crowd to Stella's at fourſcores "FEA Swift. 6, 0 compoſe 3 to ſorm compoſitions. 9 
2. Rumple of cloth, | Chaſte moral writing we may learn from hence, 
3. Any to eſs, $:; Neglect of which no wit can recompence z 
Our Britiſh heaven was all ſerene z The fountain which from Helicon ds, 
No threatening cloud was nigh, That facred ſtream, ſhould never water weeds. Waller. 
Not the lealt wrinkle to deform the ſæy. Dryden, They can write up to the dignity and character of the authors. 
Yo War'nkKLy. va. [ppinchan, Saxon,] Þ Felton on the Claſſicks. 
9 1. To corrugate z to contract into furrows, [War'rzx. . / {from write. | 
t Is ill fortune's uſe 1. One who practiſes the art of writing. 
To tet the wretched man voutlive his wealthy 2. An author, ; 


To view with hollow eye and 4vrinkled bros 
An age of poverty, Shakeſpeare's Mere bunt of Venice, 
Scorn makes us dor up the noſe, und Rietch the noftrits alto, 


at the ſame time drawing up the upper lip, Bacon, 
—_— : Here 4 aſcend, 
| That In mixt fumes the wrivkad noſe offend. Gay. 
| Here stood I- mature, like an anclent maid, 
Her worin form in black and white array'd. Pope. 
2, To make rough or uneven. 
5 | A keen north wind, blowing dry, 
'rintied the face of deluge, as decay'd, Milton, 


WRIS'I. *. h 

the hand is] 

Ho took nie by the / %, and held me hard, Shakeſpeare, 

| The brawn of the arm muſt appear full, ſhadowed on one (ide z 

0 then ſhew the cori bone e Prucbam. 

The axillary artery, below the cublt, divideth unto two parts 

the one runtilng along the radius, and paſſing by the 07%, or place 
of the pulſe, la at the fingers ſubdivided unto three branches, 

7 Brown's Vulgar Krrours, 
War'srnand, . /\ [writ and band.) The faſtening 
of the ſhirt at the hand, 8 
Warr, . /. [from a.] = ; 
1. Any t ing written z ſcripture, This ſenſe is now 


| 22 — er 4 with 4 com 


Mme, Saxon.) The joint by which 
Ao 8e — __ | 


WRT 


1 


ad rita, Iſlandick ; avreta, a letter, 
1. To expreſs by means of letters, 


eee 
c u at 

What 9 57 l Shoheſpeare. 

Men's evit manners live in braſs, their virtues we write in water, 

Shoteſpeare's Henry VIM. 

When a man hath taken a wife, and the find no favour in his 

eyes, then let him write her a bill of divorcement. Deuterenomy+ 

David wrote a letter, 2 Sam. xi. 

he time, the place, the manner how to meet, 
Dryden. 


Were all in punctual order plainly turit. 
2. To engrave ; to impreſs. | 
Cain was ſo fully convinced that every one had a right to deſtro 
ſuch a criminal, hut he cries out, every ove that findeth me ſh 
ſlay me; ſo plain was it 4vrit in the hearts of all mankind, Locke. 
3 To produce, as an author, 
When, more indulgent to the writer's eaſe, 


You are ſo good to be ſo hard to pleaſe; 
No ſuch convulſive pangs it will require 


Baſſanlo gave his ring away 

Unto the judge that begg'd itz and his clerk, 
That took tome pains in 4vriting, he begg'd mine. Shakeſp, 

2. To play the author. 
Hearts, tongues, figures, ſcribes, bards, poets, cannot 
Think, ſpeak, caft, wrire, ſing, number 

His love to Antony, Shakeſpeare's Antony und Cleupatra. 
There is not a more melancholy object in the learned world, than 
a man who has coritten himſelf down. 


3. To tell in books, 


All three were ruined by juſtice and ſentence, as delinquents ; 
and all three famous «writers. Bacon. 
Peaceable times are the beſt to live in, though not ſo proper to 
furniſh materials for a «vriter. Addiſon's Freebolder. 
Writers are often more influenced by a deſire of fame, than a 
regard to the public good, Addiſon's Freebolder. 
Would « writer know how to behave himſelf with relation to 


poſterity, let him confider in old books what he finds that he is 
glad to know, and what omiſſions he moſt laments, Swift. } 
To WRLTHE, vv. 4. | guar Saxon, ] ; 
1. To diſtort; to detorm with diſtortion. 
It cannot be this weak and writhed ſhrimp 
Should ſtrike ſuch terror in his enemies. Shak, Henry VI. 
Hatefulleſt difceliſh evrieb'd their jaws 
With ſoot and cinders. Milton, 


Her mouth .he <vricb'd, her forehead taught to frown, 
Her eyes to ſparkle fires to love unknown; | 
Her allow checks her envious.mind did ſhew, | 
And ev'ry feature ſpoke aloud the curttneis. of a ſhrew. Did. 
2. To twiſt with violence. | | 
Then Satan firſt knew pain, | | 
And writh'd him to and fro convolv'd. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Amid the plaited ſcales it took its courſe, 
And in the ſpinal marrow ſpent its force; 
The moniter hiſs'd aloud, and rag'd In vain, 


chiefly in ſpeaking of the Bible. | 
'The church, as u witneſs, preacheth his mere revealed truth, by 
read publickty the ſacred ferjpturez that a ſecond kind of 
— the reading of holy writs Hooker. 
Divine Rllaa, ſacred empreſs, 
Live (he for ever, and her royal places 
ALY with pralfes of divinett wits, 
hat her eterniee with their heavenly write. Spenſer, 
Bagdat rides out of the cuins of the old city of Babylon, i 
much {poken of In holy vwrir. Knolies's Hiftory of the Turks. 
PEE * famous _ 8 

Although in holy writ not ham d. arediſe Regained. 

He cannot keep his fingers from meddling with holy writ. 
% Divine D et, 


Sacred writ our reaſon does exceed, ir, 

Ha ftory, filled with fo many furprifing incidents, bears ſo cloſe 
an analogy with what is delivered in holy cri that It is ons of 
pleating the mot velivate reader, without giving offence to the moit 
| s 


Of anclent writ unlocks the learned tore, AY 
Conſults the dead, and lives pat ages o'er. Pope, 

2. A judicial proceſs, by which any one is ſummon 
a hand 
Would It ware | mn 
1 


— 


= 


wy) my let to | 


And writh'd his body to any tro with pain; | 
He bit the dart. Addiſon. 
3 2 wreſt; to force by violence; to torture; to 
mort, 
The reafon which he yieldeth, ſheweth the leaſt part of his 
meaning to be that whereunto his words ate <vriebed, Heookter, 
4. To twiſt, | 
The king of heav'n ; 
Bar'd his red \rm, and launching from the fey. 
His evrichen bolt, not ſhaking empty ſmoke, 
Down to the deep aby ſe the flaming felon ftroak. Dryden. 
To Wairnk. w.n, To be convolved with agony or 
torture, | 5 
Let each be broken on the rack; 
Then, with what ite remains, impal'd, and left | 
To writhe at leiſure round the bloody take. Addiſon, 
To Wnr'ruLs. v. 4. [from writhe.} To wrinkle ; 


Her vvritbled Min, as rough as, maple rind, 
80 ſcabby was, that would have loath'd all womankind. 


Wai'rino. . /; [from writ.) 
1. A legal inſtrument ; as, the awritings of an eſtate. 


This cruel writ, whazeln you fland | 


' lator to ſhew himſelf, but the grea 


To write the pretty things that you admire. Granville, | 
4. To tell by letter. ö IVE 
| I chole to 2oyite the thing I durſt not ſpeak 
To her 1 lov'd. | | Prior. 
To Wair z. v. v. 1 
1. To perform the act of writing. 
I have ſeen her riſe from her bedz take forth papers fold it, and 
write upon t. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


*. | 


* 


_ | . | Indi ed by the name of wrt nd Pr. uvght no other voritivge in the world, 
3. To * z to . | KD Adegal inſtrument. ö of their great Wangen de 
n ſleep F hea en The king is fled to Londan, aw PT woritings, to his. mation they <0, 
t us be wary, let us hide our loves! To call u preſent court of parliament + | , ſcended: Mt Ara 
4 nd then; fir, would he gripe und worieg my hand, Shakeſp. | Let us purſue him, ere the write go forth. Sl. Es vi. Such arguments had an Invincible force with thoſe pagan fit 
4: To writhe- = | I folded the wit up in form of th' other, {| fophers who betame Christiane, as we dad in matt of that, ut» 
The filly owner of the goods | $ubſcrib'd its gave U imprefſion, plac d it ſafely, | bs * * 71 g : 4e 
Wees over them, and worlagt his hapleſs hands, Shake. The changoliag never . Shakeſpeare. 3. A written paper of any kind. on, 
5. To pinch, | 4 n Fwy . mew _ tbr * wa la at bis windows throw X 
The king began to find where his ſhve did «vying him, and that ered, the queen's fine is wake abate | * ng to the great opinion. | 
Jt was his * the houſe of Vorn that did vankl and fefter | ug he lands compriſed 33 lat. . 1 „Tbat Nome holds of his 8 1 Fuliu Ce 
the affections of his peoples * Baqon's Henry VII. War. The preterite of awrite, ” : kt TINGMAITER, 2% One who teaches to write 
r that aploat the execs how's ther wit — Foie. | cya wot 6 pray ee af op es Soy 
relght for w 0 e t man of bu- | : | . | e a diſtance i 
. fine e | ge Clarendon, Wa T TAT IVI. A word of Pope's coining, not to be " longs rather to a worir than a painter, reds ol 
6. Toforce by violence ; to extort, imitated. | Wai'rrzu- The * tive of aorite, ? 
I had rather coin my heart, - Increaſe of years makes men more talkative, but leſs ewritative ; Their doctrine tory, woritten left, 
And drop my blood for drachmay, than to pray to that degree, that I now. write no letters but of plain how d yes. They die. a 
From the hard hands of peaſants their vile tra ; | Pope m Swift. Language is a connexion of audible figns, the moſt eng os 
By L500 ee by bee, ee Pans Caper, To WRITE. v. a. preterite writ or «wrote 3 part. pail. dag prove ty e's — 7 —— Aae. 5 * 
can de bound n vow . 1 auro- Saxo zus viſible. 
To wring the widow * Any to euſtom's right, written, writ, of " (ppran, Gockick. n | WroO'ken. The pos * 


* 
of 7. 1 b 
WASR Th part pal of T5 rank. . 
1. An injury ; a deſigned or known detriment ; no; 
N =. | 
t . , 
au 6 arms Ant No u . Which be hath received, 
ſhould be many, in bewaili 


the 
wrongdoer. ng the 4rongy and yet praying for the 


| Sidn 
If he may not command them, then that law Ye 
biadeth him to bring them forth to Oo eified * W 
tk They RY PRO. | Yo 
o have receiv'd a wrong, who gurong intend, Dani: / 
One ſpake much of right and 5 Miltes. 


Imitation of an author is the mot eee way for a tranſ. 
wrong which can be done 


to the reputation of the dead. Dryden 
Cowley preferred a garden and a friend to thoſe whom, in Re 
x own corong, we call the great. Drygen, 


xpecting more in my own 
Protracting life, I v liv'd day too long. D 
In the judgment of right and curong, every man has * 


2. Errour; not right; not truth. 
Be not blindly guided by the throng z 


The multitude is always in the wrong. 2 
4. was wrong on both ſides; and what would follow wh vo 
* | 
| Proceed ; quoth Dick, Sir, I aver 410 
You have already gone ta far ; 
When people once are in the evrong, 
Each line they add is much too long: 
Who faſtaſt walks, but walks aſtray, 
Is only fartheſt from his way, Prier, 


WroNG, adi. {from the noun.] 


1. Not morally right; -not juſt ; not agrecable to pro- 
priety or truth ; not true. | 


1 find you are an invincible Amazon, fince you will overcome, 
in a «vrong matter. Sidney 


If it be right to comply with the wrong, then it js w — 
9 with the right. | | Lily. 
hen the dictates of honour are . to thoſe of religion 

and equity, they give «vrong, ambitious, and falſe ideas of what is 
good and laugable, | Addiſon's SpeFiatar, 


hearts are conſtantly employed, perverted, and kept in a 
wrong tate, by the indiſcreet uſe of ſuch things as are lawful to 


be uſed, | 
2. Not phyſically right ; unfit ; unſuitable, 
f Gloſter's treachery, 
And of the loyal ſervice of his ſon, 
When I inform'@ him, then he call'd me ſot, 
And told me I had turn'd the wrong fide out. 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
We never think of the main buſineſs of life, till a vain repen- 
tance minds us of it at the wrong end. L'Eftrange. 
Dividing a living of five hundred pounds a year into ten parts, 
is a contrivance, the meaning whereof hath got on the «wrong ſide 


of m com rehenſign. wift, 
Singularity ſhews ſomething «vrong in the mind. ciel. 
3. 4 improperly. | | 
ho want, while thro? black life they dream along, 
Senſe to be right, and paſſion to be wrong» Yeurgs 
Wrong. ady. Not rightly ; amiſs. 


A thouſagd odd capricios men's minds are acted by, may make 
one man quote another man's words wreng · kt 
Ten cenſure torong, for one that writes amiſs. | pe. 
To WronG, v. a. {from the noun.] To injure; to 
uſe unjuſtly, either by doing injury, or imputing 
evil without juſtice. | 
So worthy a part of divine ſervice we ſhould greatly wreng, U 
we did not eſteem preaching as the bleſſed ordinance of God. 


For fear the tones her tender foot ſhould wrong, 
Be ftrew'd with fragant flowers all along. FE. >. 
Judge me, you gods ! wrong I mine enemy ? She 
4 n farewel ! a he 
A w thou wwrong'f me C 
| Ever was love or wn, ef like mine. : Addifes. 
WroxnGpo'sr, 2. / [wrong and doer.] . An injurious 
rſon. | 
Pane reſolved to ſpend all her years in bewailing n and 
yet praying for the evrungdoer. 14g 
if any ſeat be taken away by a ſtranger, the churchwarden ms) 
have action againſt the evrongdoer. 8 h 
Waro'notR, ./ [fram avroxng.] He that injures; 
that does wrong. 
_ 2 N * in A 
0, certain of his fate, loves not TORY &r + 
i * "Shakeſpeare 


Many times a prince is driven to ſpend far more of his treaſurt 
in puniſhing by war the evrongers of his people, than the loſs of bis 
ople did amount unto. Ralrigh. 


* adj. [wrong and fall.] Injurious ; ut- 


I am fo far from granting thy oguy Sang 


That I defpiſe thee for thy «vrong ft 
He that hath wronged ſo in daily trade, that he knows 4 
, 
aye 


what meaſure he hath done it, myſt redeem hie fault dy 
according to the value of his eorengfil dealing. 7 
| Thaſe whom forms of laws 

Condemg'd to die, when traitors judg'd their cauſe, 

Nor want they lots, nor judges to review 
The wwre ſentence, and award a new. a 
Wro'nGFULLY. adv. [from wrongful. Unjuſtly. 
Dorus, (aid Pamela, you blame your fortune very "4g Yo 
ſince the fault is not in fortune, but in vou, that cannot « 
do require Mops 


Sau 


voller. 


D 


his fellow 
t 2 A 

| us then, exclaiming 
Urges his cauſe may in the court be heard, 


Geatlemen keep writings in heir (delete ladies medicines, Secler, 


And plead, the prize is wen. fully eonfert d. 


Dre. 


7 Si = 
ſpend all her years, which her youth —_ 


Matte“ Logich, | 


If he go wrong, ſhe will give him over to his own ruin. Eccl. 


o Otbells. 


W R O 


| ery thee mercy, for fuſpe&ing « friar of the leaſt good-nature 


accuſe him wrong fully F Dryden, 
mu 2 wrongfully in a => opinion, reſolves - gout 
him reaſon for his ſuſp cion. ator, 
Wro'NGHEAD. adj. [wrong and head.) Having 
WronGHea'DED. I a perverſe underſtanding, 
Much do I ſuffer, much, to keep in peace | 


This jealous, waſpiſh, cwrengbead, rhy ming race. Pope. 
Wro'NGLESSLY. adv. [from wrongle/s. ] Without E. 
1 to any» 
Nearly — AID of her for his exceeding good 2 being ho- 
nourably courteous, and evren lefily valiant ; confiderately pleaſant 
in converſation z and an ex courtier, without unfaithfulneſs, 


_— | | Sidney. 
Wro'NGLY» adv. eee wrong.] Unjuſtly ; amiſs. 
What thou would highly, a 
That wouldſt thou holily z wouldf not play falſe, 
And yet wouldſt «vrongly Win. Shakeſpeare's Macbetb. 
Madmen having joined together ſome ideas very wrongly, err, 
as men do that argue right from wrong principles, Locke, 
Work. pret. and part. of write. 
No man has the eſtate of his ſoul drawn upon his face, nor the 
* decree of his election wrote upon his forehead, He who would 
know a man thoroughly, muſt follow him into the cloſet of his 
heart; the inſpection of which is only the prerogative of omni. 
ſcience» a South, 
Waorn. or 4; [ppad, Saxon; vrod, Daniſh. ] Angry. 
Out of uſe. | | 
The Lord ſaid unto Cain, Why art thou ewrorh ? Gen. iv, 
WrouGHT. d. Saxon, The preter. and part. 
afl. as it ſeems, of work; as the Dutch wercker 
makes gerocht ; or, more analogically, of the old word 


avreak. | 
1. Effected; performed. 
Why trouble ye the woman ? for ſhe hath wrought a good 
work upon me. San hew, xxvi. 10. 
The 2 wanted not power and ability to have convinced the 
world of the falſehood of theſe miracles, had they never been 
ꝛvroug bt. ; | Stepbens's Sermons, 
3. Influenced ; prevailed on. 
Had I thought the fight of my | any _ 
Would thus have wrought you, for the ſtone is mine, 
1 'd not have ſhewed it. Shakeſpeare, 
If thou be one that haſt, by the help of God's grace, been 
wrought upon by theſe calls, and brought from a prophane, or 
worldly, to a Chriſtian courſe of life, thou art ſurely in the higheſt 


degree tied to magnify and praiſe his goodneſs, Duty of Man. | 
* Nor — nor example with him wrought * 
To ſwerve from truth. Milton. 


ö 


WX O 


Do not 1 know bim could bis brutal ming 
Be wrought upon? could he be juſt or kind ? 


And A ren by her charms, . 
r ſex's cunni "5g 
3. Produced; cauſed, e d King, Rowe, 


All his good prov'd ill in 
And but A. I 


They wrought by their faithfulneſs the 
is wrought the greateſt confuſion in the 


with aflcaiment af-an. he Gentiles, who every where ſpeak. 


hs ; e 
Bar ine of learning which was — wad met with in this new ma- 


His too eager love 
— made him buſy to his own deſtruction, 
is threats have wor this change of mind in Pyrrhus. 


4. Worked ; laboured. Te OE ee 


They that wrought in ſilver, and 
are gone down to the grave, n 3 TY 


Moſes and Eleazar took the gold, even all ewrought 


It had been no leſs a breach of 


of his, than it is now a breach | 
Guiana, and burn it, peace to take a town of his in 


'” Raleiph. 
11. Formed. * 


e to have wroyght any mine 


He that hath wrought us for the ſame thing, is God, 2 Cor, 


d. 
' [13. Guided; managed, 


jewels, 
Celeſtial panoply, divinely wvrougbt. TIT Ae. 
at might be vorought 
Fuſil, or graven in metal. Milton 
5. Gained 4 attained. f 
e ventur'd on ſuch dang'rous ſeas 
That if we evrought out life, 'twas | 
6. Operated, E 5 ten to one. Shakeſpeare, 
Such another field 
They dreaded worſe than hell : ſo much the fear 
Of thunder, and the ſword of Michael, 
Wrought ftill within them. Milton, 
7. Uſed in labour. | 
Take an heifer which hath not been i 
hath not drawn in the yoke. 0 TP "JS =Y 
8. Werked ; driven. EY 
As infection from body to body is received many times b 
body paſlive, a is it by the — diſpoſition thereof repulſ — 
wrought out, before it be formed in a diſeaſe, Bacon, 
9. Actuated. 
Vain Morat, by his own raſhneſs wrought, - 
Too ſoon diſcover'd his ambitious thought; 
yet _ = . I ſpoke him fair, | 
pitch'd his head into the ready ſnare, Dryden. | 
10, Manufactured. TOY 885 


War“ ECR. . / [rorquilla, Latin.] A bird, 


- 


WRY 


12, Excited by degrees, produced by degrees. 


.» - The ſpirit is cvrought, 
To dare things high, ſet up an end my thought. Chapman. 
The two friends had wrangbt themſelves to ſuch an habitual 
tenderneſs for the children under their direction, that each of them 
had the real paſſion of a father. a Addiſon. 
Advantage was taken of the ſanguine temper which ſo many 
ſucceſſes had wrought the nation up to. Swift. 
Whatever littleneſs and vanity is to be obſerved in the minds of 
women, it is, like the cruelty of butchers, a temper that is wrought 
_ them by that life which they are taught and accuſtomed to 
4 » . 


A ſhip by kilful ſteerſman cwronught. Milton. 


14. Agitated , diſturbed, 


We ſtay upon your leiſure 
ive me your favour; my dull brain was wvrovwghe 
With things forgot. . Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


Waun. The preter. and part. paſſive of wr 


ing. 
He firſt cald to me; then my hand he wwrung. 9 
No mortal was ever ſo much at eaſe, but - his ſhoe curung him 
ſomewhere, | L' Eftrange» 
: The tender anguiſh nature ſhoots | 
Through the wrung boſom of the dying man. Thomſon. 


Wav. adj. [from writhe,] ; 
1. Crooked ; deviating from the right direction. 


Sometimes to her news of myſelf to tell 
I go about, but then is all my beſt 
ry words, and ſtamm'ring, or elfe doltiſh dumb; ; 
Say then, can this but of enchantment come? Sidney. 
It is but a kick with thy heels, and a wry mouth, and Sir Roger 
will be with thee, Ar 
Inſtructive work | whoſe zory-mouth'd portraiture 
Diſplay'd the fates her confeſſors endure, opc. 
Cutting the wpry neck is never to be practiſed, but when the 


2. Diſtorted. 


dlſorder is a contraction of the maſtoideus muſcle. Sbarp. 
3. Wrung ; perverted; wreſted, wy 
He mangles and puts a wry ſenſe upon un * 
N ' Herburys 


Te Wa v. wv. n. [from the adjective.] To be contorted 


and writhed ; to deviate from the right direction. 
Theſe wvry too much on the right hand, alſcribing to the holy 
ſcripture ſuch kind of perfection as it cannot have, Sandyi. 


To Wav. v. a, [from the adjective.] To make to 


deviate; to diſtort. 


To what paſs are our minds brought, that from the right line of 
virtue are wryed to theſe crooked ſhifts ? Sidney. 


X. 


Þ 4 Is a letter, which, though found in Saxon words, begins no word in the Engliſh language, 


YAR 


At the beginning of words, is commonly taken, 
though I think erroneouſly, for a conſonant ; 
4 at the end, and when it follows a conſonant, 
is a vowel, and has the ſound of i. It is uſed at the 
end of words, and whenever two %s would come to- 
gether ; and in words derived from the Greek, to ex- 
preſs the u. Twas much uſed by the Saxons, whence 
is found for / in the old Engliſh writers. 

Y is, in old Engliſh, ſometimes prefixed as an in- 
creaſing ſyllable to preterites and paſſive partici- 
ples of verbs. It ſeems borrowed from xe, the Saxon 
augmentum of the preterite. It is ſometimes put be- 
fore preſent tenſes, but I think erroneouſly. , 

Vent. 1. /. [a Dutch word.] A ſmall ſhip for carry- 
ing paſſengers, | 
Yar. 2. / [zeand, Saxon.] 
1. Incloſed ground adjoining to an houſe. 
One of the lions leaped down into a neighbour's yard, where, 
nothing regarding the crowing of the cocks, he eat them up. 


Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


Xanthus one day ſent /Eſop into the yard, and bade him look 
well about him. F F gn L'Eftrange. 


His wanton kids, with budding horns 'd 
Fight harraleſs battles in his homely — 


2. [zend, Saxon.) A meaſure of three feet. 
A peer, a counſeſlor, and a judge, are not to be meaſured by the 
common ard, but by the pole of ſpecial grace. Bacon. 
The arms, ſpread croſs in a ſtraight line, and meaſured from one 
end of the long finger on one hand to that of the other, made a 
e _ pg N _ . 2 a $ omprang Half of 
» viz. from the end of the long fin either arm, ſo ſ 

to the middle of the breaſt, is with us called a yard. 1 8 
Po Holder on Time. 
1 __—_— of a Gothick ſtructure, that conveys water from 
On _— — po, _ the foundation of the loweſt 
* undred (1 ion. 

3. The ſupports of the ſails, _ — 
A breeze from ſhore began to blow z | 


Dryden. | 


The ſallors ſhip their bort, and ceaſe to row z | 


Y 


YAW 


Then hoiſt their yards a- trip, and all their fails 
Let fall to court the wind. 7 Dryden. 
Ya'rRDWAND. 1. ,. [yard and wand.) A meaſure of a 
ard, | 
All the revolutions in nature can give it nothing more than 
different degrees of dimenfions. What affinity has thinking with 
ſuch attributes ? no more than there is between a ſyllogiſm and a 
yardwand. Collier, 
YarE. adj. [xeanpe, Sax.] Ready; dexterous ; eager. 
Yare, yare, good Iros, quick, -Methinks 1 hear 
Antony call, Shakeſpeare's Antony and Clecpatra. 
I do defire to learn, Sir; and I hope, if you have occaſion to uſe 
me for your turn, you ſhall find me yare. ine 
Ya"RkLY. adv. [from are.] Dexterouſly ; (kilfully. 
he filken tackles 
Swell with the touches of thoſe flower-ſoft hands, 
That yarely frame the office. SH. Antony and Cleopatra. 
Yarn, =. / [xeann, Saxon.] Spun wool; woollen 
thread. | 
You would be another Penelope ; yet they ſay, all the yarn ſhe 
ſpun in Ulyſſes's abſence did but fill Ithaca full of moths, 
Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
The web of our life is of a mingled yarn, good and ill together; 
our virtues would be proud, if our faults whipt them not; and our 
crimes would deſpair, if they were not cheriſhed by our virtues, 
Shakeſpeare. 
Tarn is a commodity very proper to this country, which of all 
others ought to be moſt encouraged. Temple. 
It may be uſeful for the reeling of yarn» Wilkins. 
The fates but only ſpin the coarſer clue, 
The fineſt of the wool is left for you. 
Spare me but one ſmall portion of the twine, 
And let the fiſters N — 3 your ow A 
The reſt among the rubbiſh may they ſweep, 
Or add it to the yarn of ſome old miſer's heap. Dryden. 


To Yar. v.n. [from the ſound; hirrio, Lat.] To 
growl or ſnarl like a dog. » Ainſworth, 

Ya'r row. ». / [millefolium, Lat.] A plant. 

YawL. 2. J. A little veſſel belonging to a ſhip, for 
convenience of paſſing to and from it. 


6 


3. To expreſs deſire by yawning, 


Y A W 


| To YAWN. v. . [zeonan, Saxon.] - 


| 1. To gape; to ofcitate ; to have the mouth opened in- 


voluntarily by fumes, as in fleepineſs. | 
The fad-eyed juſtice, with his ſurly bum, 
Delivering o'er to executors | 


The lazy yawning drone Shakeſpeare's ond V. 
8 extended. When 


In yawning, the inner parchment of the ear is 


a man yawneth, he cannot hear ſo well. Bacon. 

At length ſhock off himſelf, and aſk'd the dame, 

And aſking yawn'd, for what intent ſhe came ? Dryden. 
To whom the yawring pilot, faſt aſleep, 

Me didſt thou bid to truſt the treacherous deep? Dryden. 

2. To open wide. | 
The gaſhey, 

That bloodily did yawn upon his face. Shakeſpeare, 
"Tis now the very itching time of night, 

When churchyards yawn. Shokeſpeare's Hamlets 
Now will I dam up this thy yawning mouth, | 

For ſwallowing up the treaſure of the realm. Shakeſpeare. 
Ne ſhall caſt up the wealth by him devour'd, 

Like vomit from his yawning entrails pour'd. Sandyi. 

ell at laſt 
Yatwning receiv'd them whole, and on them clos'd, Milton. 


The ſword pierc'd his tender fides x : 
Doun fell the beauteous youth; the yawning wound 
Guſh'd out a purple ſtream. Dryden. 
High ſhe rear'd her arm, and with her ſceptre ſtruck 
The yawning cliff: from its diſparted height 
Adown the mount the guſhing torrent ran. Prir, 
The chiefeſt thing-at which lay-reformers yen, is, that the 
clergy may, through conformity in condition, be poor as the apoſ- 
tles were. In which one circumſtance if they imagine fo great 
perfection, they muſt think that church which hath ſuch ſore of 
mendicant friars, a church in that reſpect moſt happy. Hooker, 


Yawn. u. J. [from the verb.] 


1. Oſcitation. 
Thee, Paridel, the mark'd thee there, 
Stretch'd on the rack of a too eaſy chair 
And heard thy everlaſting yazon confeſs 
The pains and penalties of idleneſs. 


4 A 


butþnot. 


n 8 
WIE 


2 3 


- 
W 
3 


4 f 


\ 


„ = HE: 


3. Gape; hiatus, For numerous bleflings yearly ſhower'd, tures it vellow | | 
Dance to the horders of the marſh they go, | * And property with — 1 1 N ſlaver 224 all i» _ — 8 + inſide of the li 
That mingles with the baleful ſtreams below For freedom till maintain'd alive; fin * the col P e horſe that are capable 
And ſometimes with a mighty yawn, tis ſaid, For theſe, and more, accept our pious praiſe. Dryden. | ® pode, e colour, appear yellow, Farrie, 1D; © 
Opens a diſmal paſſage to the dead; | ' Not numerous are our joys when life is new, His horſe ſped with ſpavins, and raied with the «lcww; ich. 
ho, pale with fear, the rending earth ſurvey, | And yearly ſome. are falling of the few. Young. Shakeſpeare's Taming of the $ pf 
„ And ſtartle at the ſudden Aath of day. Addiſon. | To VIARXN. wv. u. [eapnan, Saxon.] To feel great in- ToYety. vn, [ ealpan, Saxon. ] To bark a6 bens. 
YAa'wninG, adj. [from yawn.) Sleepy; flumbering. | ternal uneafineſs. In Sper/er it is ſometimes earn, It gle-hound after his prey, | bea. 
Ere to black Hecate's ſummons is by Spen/er uſed for deſire, or the pain of longing ; A little herd ot England's tim'rous deer 
The ſhard-born beetle, with his drowſy hums, i. now imnl YN 8 Mar d with a yelping kennel of French curs, $4, 
Hath rung night's yatoring peal, there Niall be done © Now implies tenderneſs or pity. YEOMAN. » 7. [ Of his d 5 Shak, Hen, 
. real, 7 > | He deſpis'd to tread in due degree, tl 1 this word the original is : 
A deed of dreadful note, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. But chaff" 4 hems. ted f 4 doubted: the true etymology ſeem much 
Vclan, part. for clad, Clothed, n n, e e e y mo10gy ſeems to be that of 9,. 
Her tight did raviſh, but her grace in ſpeech, e EN 15 0 rig” way hog een Gore wy 2 f a v. rg e Eribek, 1 villager 
Her words vd with witdom's majeſty, | | Leave roaringy when in rage he for revenge did earn. $ enſer i 1 ENT INOS NIE IN _ a farmer 3a gen 
ake me from wond'r eeping joys aheſpeare ' | ; lm ' . | 
M ke me from wond'ring fall to w ping Joys, Shakeſpeare, Though peeping cloſe into the thick, 4 1 78 tleman farmer 1 oy 
Yeru'ryxn, [the participle paſſive of clepe, to call; Might fee the moving of ſome quick ; c 8 ſhould uſe their children as the honeſt farmers 
cle pan, Saxon; with the increaſing particle y, which But were it fairy, fiend, or ſhake, |. © Methar bas! ay il by As a. Lek 
was uſed in the old Engliſh, in the preterites and par- . My courage earned it to wake, nee 
* N . And manfully thereat ſhots r. eit, an genen an? l is das qualified ts Wil alt hon, - 
ticiples, from the Saxon xe.) Called; termed; Falitaff, he is dead, | are, 
named, x And we muſt yearn therefore. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 2. It ſeems to have been anciently a kind dara 
But come, thou goddeſs fair and free, 1 made haſte z for his bowels did yearn upon kts. brother i kite given to ſoldiers: whence we have ſtill a 
5 OY on, fs wh. ee, k 3 and he ſought where to weep, and he enter d into his chamber, the guard, 3 men of 
nd by men heart-caſing mirth. ; ton. Geneſis, xliii. 30. Tall yeomen ſeemed they, and of great 
Vopra'yd, The old preterite of To dread, f Spenſer. T gn A Po er a = ſpy'd, 4 And — entanged ready Gill for ova on, 8 
Ys. The nominative plural of thou, ear ey aggro yawn an date” grande You, good yeomen, Perſe, 
P Though all the world was in his courſe concern'd, Waller Whoſe limb ade | | 
Ye are they which juſtify yourſelves, Luke, xvi. 15. Vet for all the yearning pain ; The 3 a Wege de ngland, we us here 
VIA. adv. [ea, or gen, Saxon; ja . Daniſh, German, V have ſuffer'd for their loves, in vain, He inſtituted, for A ſecurity of his bee . V. 
_ Dutch, : | a gs tg wr * 1 e ee we a Captain, to attend him, by the name of — 
1. Cs, a þ e nN 4 1 : is 0. , ' . ua Fate 18 guards ; ' I Bac , 
or, is it 4 7 rticle of affirmation 3 meaning, it , 3 dane 2 but relent, his melts} my Feng pi- | We for th' enſuing night he E In. 
Fra, hath God ſaid, ye ſhall not eat of every OP 8 garden ? A bekolding the miſerles of others, they find ſuch 8 Is 1 = ep e Laer d fo 
eng, lil. 1. their bowels, and ſuch ſenſible commotions raiſed j ry ; ” 
Let your converſation be yea, yea 3 nay, Nay» Matthew, | as they can by no means ſatisfy. wk an wed wy The n "= eee 8 
Why do diſputes in wrangling, ſpend the day? Your mother's heart yearns towards you. Addilo | as if ref a. b 
45 ene y y ddiſon. Make room | as it a duke were paſſing by. : 
Whilſt one ſys onl yea, and t other nay. Denham, Unmov'd the mind of Ithacus remain'd z 3. It was probably a freeholder 1 d * 
2. A particle by which the ſenſe is intended or enforced ; But Anticlus, unable to controul, nk of 13 not advanced to 
not only ſo, ut more than (0, Spoke loud the language of his yearning ſoul; Pope. ra fr a gent eman. . bk ö 
l am weary z yea, my memory is tir'd, Shakeſpeare, | To YeaRn. w.a, To grieve; to vex. | Third 8 33 of Clarence, 
A raſcally, yea, fortboth, knave, to bear a gentleman in and She larments for it, that it would | ae nee n of England: — 
and then ſtand upon ſecurity, Shalſpeare, Yearn your heart to ſee it. | Shakeſpeare. It ſck 6 h 2 had like rape Suh; Shak. Hen. vl. 
From theſe Philippine are [brought coſtly ſpices, yea, and gold I am not covetous of gold, Ts eems to have had likewiſe the notion of a gentle. 
too. Abbet's Dejeription of the World. It years me not if men my garments wear. Shakeſpeare, man ſervant. WEED | 
| A jolly yeoman, marſhal of the hall, | 


All the promiſes of God are yea, and amen ; that is, are veri- YksT, 1. J Leyr, Saxon. ] 


fied, which is the importance of yea z and confirmed, which is] x, Th | 1 ion: 
meant by amen, into an immutability, | Ilan mend. ne! foam, ſpume, or flower of beer in fermentation; 
They durft abide . 


Whole name was appetite, he did beſtow 
; Both gueſts and meats. Spenſer, 
Yeo'MANKRY, 2. . | from yeeman.] The collective body 


Yraft and outward means do fail, 


| contin thund'ring out of Sion, thron'd h : of yeomen. 

etween the cherubim z yea, often plac'd And have no power to work on ale. Hudibras. | 'This gi , | 
| ot ; Whoa drone hana Mok. fs behl is did amortize a great part of the lands of the kingdo 

Within his ſanétuary itſelf their ſhrines, Milton. ien drays bound high, then never croſs behind, the hold and occupation of the yeomenry, or mid ede 


Notwithſtanding this great proximity of man to himſelf; yeu Where bubbling yeaft is blown by guſts of wind. Gay. iti 
and notwithſtanding the obſervations made in all ages, we (till * 2. The 2 on troubled water; foam ; froth. een ene, Baca. 
t 


main ignorant of many things concerning ourſelves. Hale. Now the (hip boring the moon with her main-maſt, and anon To YERK. v. a. . (of unknown etymology. ] To throw 
% Yrav, or YEDR, v. u. preterite yode, [This word ſwallowed with yeaſt and froth, as you'd thruſt a cork into a hogſ. | Out or move with a ſpring. 

ſeems to have been corru tly formed from ge od, the head, bs DI TE. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. | A leaping horſe is ſaid to yerk, or ſtrike out his hind legs, when 
VI STV. adj. [from yef.] Frothy; ſpumy ; foamy, he ſtings and kicks with his whole hind quarters, ſtretching out the 


Saxon preterite of gan.] To go; to march. Obſolete ; 
; . { . . „ = , tw } d , 
ey wander at will, and ſtay at pleaſure, Though you untie the winds, and let them fight o hinder legs near together, and even to their full extent, 
And to their folds yeade at their own leiſure Spenſ, Againſt the churches ; though the yeſty waves ; Parrier's Diftionary. 
Ad ye . Vpenjere Contound and ſwallow navigation up. Shakeſp. Macbeth. Their wounded feeds 
Then bad the knight this lady yede aloof, | YeL.K f | l 8 Fret fetlock deep in gore, and with wild ra 
Aud to an hill herſelf withdraw aſide, *. 1. /. [from gealepe, yellow, Saxon.] ' The yel- Y, ; 1s at thei it | 
; | h I | erk out their armed heels at their dead maſters. Shakeſpeare, 
rom whence ſhe might behold that battle's proof, ow part of the egg, It is commonly pronounced, VRN. ,, / [from the verb.] A quick moti 
And eke be ſafe from danger far deſcry'd. Spenſer. and often written, yolk, To Y; 3 | l quick motion. 
Vet for the yode thereat half aghaſt, ; ; The yolk of the egg conduceth little to the generation of the 0 VERN. v. 4. See YEARN. 
And ä _ ej, rays _ = ou Spenſer, | bird, but _ to the nouriſhment of the ſame t for if a chicken be | VES. adv. [xzife, Saxon. ] 
That fame mighty man of God, opened, when it is new-hatched, you ſhall find much of th 5 jon: 5 | 
That bloud red billows like a walled front, | .* 1 Bacon's 3 Van Wy re ot affirmation ; the affirmative particle op- 
On either (ide difparted with his rod, That a chicken is formed out of the ye/k of an egg, with ſome e, ag 
: Till that his army dry-foot through them ye. : Spenſer. | antient philoſophers, the people (till opinion, Brown. - Pray, Madam, are you married ? Yes, More's Fable. 
Yn bs ſeaman, Saxon.] To bring young. All the feather'd kind 2. It is a word of enforcement: even ſo; not only ſo, 
Uſed of ſheep. 1 From th' included yell, not ambient white, aroſe. Dryden. but more. 
This I ſcarcely drag along) 7% YELL. v. =. To cry out with horrour and agony, This were a fit ſpeech for a general in the head of an army, when 
Who yeaning on the rocks has lett her young. Dryden, Nor the night raven, that ſtill deadly yells, . going to battle: es, and it is no leſs fit ſpeech in the head of a 
Ewes year the polled lamb with the leaſt danger. Mortimer, Nor griſly vultures, make us once affear'd, Spenſer, council, upon a deliberation of entrance into a wars Bacon. 
Ysa'niing, nf, {from yea, The young of ſheep. Each new morn, Yes, you deſpiſe the man to books confin'd, 
"IP ko 2 x , | New widows howl, new orphans cry 3 new ſorrows * Who from his ſtudy rails at human kind, 4 
All the yeaniings hich were {treak'd and pied VID en eryy Thoeck what he Ne ; 
Should fall as Jacob's hire. Shakeſpeare. Strike heav'n on the face, that it reſounds, ma ALE ee eee "Yes 
Yan, „ [xeap, Saxon.) As If it felt with Scotland, and yeld out YVe'sTER. adj. [ghbifter, Dutch; hefternus, Latin.) Be- 
ee es, ; Like ſyllables of dolour. Shakeſpeare's Macheth. | ing next before the preſent day. It is not often uſed 
1. It one by the word year mean twelve months of thir- | Now worſe than e'cr he was before, b 1 ſiti ; h anoth 2 d, as 4 1 
ty days each, #. 7. three hundred and fixty days; an- Poor Puck doth yell, poor Puck doth roar, wh ap is 4 5 Fo = : pe) 4 ol 8 Fares T 
other intend a ſolar year, of three hundred ſixty-five 2 ee N es Fee e 2 ys | Ari IS ons i. 
1 , ad dee her. « Nymbpbid. k : 
days a and a ew ee er wy or twelve lunar Yelling moniters, that with centhlets cop bays een 'To love an enemy, the only one 
months, . 6. three hundred tifty- vur days, there Surround me; |  Mihun | Remaining too, whom yeſter ſun beheld 
will be a great variation and error in their account of Night-ſtruck fancy dreams the yelling ghoſt, Thomſon. vn Muſt'ring her charms. Dryden's Don Sebaſtion. 
things, unleſs they are well apprized of each other's VIII. #. J [from the verb.] A cry of horrour, 8"STERDAY. #. /. [S rrandeß. Saxon.) The day 
meaning. at Logick, 1 like tim rous accent and dire yell, laſt pau the day next before to-day. 
See the minutes, how they run 1 when, by night and negligence, the fire | - 0-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
How many make the dont full lent, Is ſpread in populous <itien. Shakeſpeare's Othello. n 2959S. pa from ws y to day, 
How many hours bring about the day, h Hence are heard the groans of ghoſts, the pains To the laſt ſyllable of recorded time; | 
How many days will Aach up the year, of lhunging laſhes, and of dragging chains, | agg all our poferdays have lighted fools , 
How many years a mortal man may live. Shateſprare. The 'Trojan ſtood nſtoniſh'd at their cries, | Tua way eu Janth, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
"With the your And afk d his 3 from cy thoſe yells ariſe. Dryden. We ark of yterdoy, and know nothing, 5 % 40 | 
Seaſons return, but not to me returns ; thers in trantick mood upon earth ate a ihadow, | „vill. 9. 
Day, or the ſwoet approach of —.— morn. A bon. Run howling through the ſtreets; their hideous yells Voou are both fluid, chang'd ſince yeſterday ; 
Though we ſuppoſe but the addition of one man for every thou- p Read the dark welkin, Philips. + pay dny . Sl he ll laſt day's decay; 
ſand years, yet long before this time there ſhould have been a YELLOW. adj. [ yeale Saxon; gbeleunve, Dutch; or Are, alt ugh t © river keep the name, 
. 7 * pe * 2 , » . * 
er eee, e e thine could e eee eee 15116 nl : x - 6 Titerday's waters and to-day's the ſame. Donnes 
. "4 . » . n wh l \ : 3 
876. why imber than coun e lands in the carth. FiMins ga lo, Italian ] Being of a bright glari 8 colour, as If yeſterday could be recall'd again, 
Ry eee ge ee 933 ot expences on himſelf, gold, Rv now would 1 conclude my happy reign Dryden 
| d TY \ ) Yrars ell Pp : 8 E h r 
ee eee ae. —— des = . in 3 Only they that come to fee u fellow % day was fet apart as a day of publick thankſgiving for te 
; 3 v ge, | "Op In a long motley coat, guarded with vel late extravrdiuary ſuccetles. | Add ſn. 
to ſetve them tor m my your - lay ings allowing ſuch a proportion , kx » = We , Y . 1 
fav wvery deer ad will eve Thr cas or twe incubations Will be deceiv'd, Shakeſpeare s Henry VIII. Proleguc. Mrs. Simper lends complaint In your yefterday's Spectator. 
155 Ray _ e He brought the green ear and the vc theat. Mitton, 8 | Addiſon's SpeFtatar. | 
He accepted a curacy of thirty pounds s years gen —— — 1 e bright, and 5 Won Zhen 2 a 1 | 
x *þ ! | \ „ W $ all» the belt of all the yel/owws, (fen. e yelerday came torth, and in the tomb 
2, It is often uſed plurally, without a plural termina- Negligent of toud, Naked again we mult to-morrow lie | 
tion, | | g Scarce ſeen, he wades among the yeelxp broom. Thomſon. : Born to lament, to labour, and to dies Ffir. 
Unght not once in forty ven. Sbabeſpeure. Yk I, LOWROY., 1. J. A gold coin. A very low word. Yk STERDAY., adv, On the day laſt paſt. | 
. In the plural, old : "ihe ang 
„ In the p ural, ole | Age. John did not ſtarve the caule ; there wanted not yelloroboys to fee Martius gave us ye/terday A repreſentation of the empire of the 
: Some mumble. newt, counſel, Arbathnct's Jahn Bull, Turks, with no {tnall vigour of words, : e Bacon 
"That (mites ie check in yoursy ang knows the trick | Yr LLOWHAMMER. 1. J [ cenchr mus bellenii.) A bird. YESTERNILIGHT. . J. The night before this night. ö 
de make my lay laugh when (he 's difpos'd 0 "If 7 . : a 
eee eee e ee ihr . adj, [ from yellow. ] Approaching to yel-]VI“STTRNIOUT. adv. On the night laſt paſt. | 
There died alfh Cecile, mother to king Edward IV. being of || i Eleven hours 1 've ſpent to write it over; 
extreme yearly and who had lived to fre three princes of het body _ Although amber be commonly of a ye/loxviſh colour, yet there is For yeſternight by Catelby was it ſent me. Sbabeſp. Rich. Ill, 
Fu hel. and four murthereds vn o's Henry VII. found of it alto black, white, brown, green, blue, and purple. The difttibution of this conference was made by Eupolis 4. 
He lenk d in ene, vet in his vent were teen ö Wootwoard's Natural Hiſtory. night, | acone 
A *. 5 | J f ; | U 4 . 7 — \ 
1 de » an — eee or _—_ * VV LLOWISHNESS, u. 1 [ from yellowwijh.] The quality Var. con und, Lr, Fer, era, Saxon, ] Nevertheleſs; | 
ING, ache [from year, ] Being a year old. ot approaching to yellow. notwithſtanding ; however. 
Y " PO. pope + to 1 __ : Rruited madder, being drenched with the like alcalizate ſolution, They had a king was more than him before : 
8 mam t UNCENLEELE of the gailing hake. : Pope. exchanged its yellowwiſhne)s for a rednels, Boyle. But ye a king, where they were nought the more. Daniel. 
ö Ye'anty, ad}, [from your. Annual; happening eve-VrurowWwN ESG. . / [from yellow. ] French laws forbid the female reign, 
ry year; laſting a Year, | 1, The quality of bein 11 8 | Yet love does them to flav'ry draw. Cowleys 
"The yearly courte that brings this day about, 8 1 y A g yenow, . Though ſuch men have lived never ſo much upon the reſerve» 
Shall naver tee It but « holiday. Stele. King ele. . Pp es, _ in lime and aſhes, were well matured, as ap- | yet, if they be obſerved to have a particular fondneſs for perſons 
Why the changing oak thoutd hed : 72 60 * m_y and ſweetneſs, Hacen' Natura! Hiftory. | noted for any fin, it is ten to one but there was a communicates 
The yearly honow of his ately head x R 0 _ y the 105 and eyes, and a lattron· coloured urine, are in the fin, before there was ſo in affection. | Souths 
Whiltt che diftinguih'd yew is ever feet, 1 1 inflammatory difpofition of the liver, Arbuthnet, The heathens would never ſuffer their gods to be reviled, which N 
Uachang'd his branch, and permanent his greens Pri. “ dus ed . Shake/peare tor jealouly, yet were no gods; and ſhall it be allowed to any man to make 8 N 
vv. adv Annually ; once a year, | Ford 1 will poſtets with Aton, Shakeſpeare, | mock of him that made heaven and earth ? Jh | 
| He that outlives this day, and fees old age, Yr'uLows. % A diſcale in horſes. When the gall- A ene going eee at his firſt entrance, _ wo lg | 
wil nels d I ; jive is topped up, that m: j _ | tive through the whole tragedy; yer theſe imperfections being 1 
(ML your on the vighl fealt his neighbouts, PI} Þ P-. matter which ſhould be turn lanced dy great virtues, they 4 — per ag compaſſion for hiv | 


And lay, to-morrew is Saint Criipian. = Shatyp, Aeg V.] ed into gall is carried back into the blood, and tinc-} mileries. Dry 
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irtuoſo's in five years be writ, 9. , . : 
— ons thought accuſe thy toil of wit. Dryden. | oe : — * to give up: ſometimes with 4 particle, 
, ; . * A+ . 
ver. adv. . | : He not yielding ever to old age hi | 

over and above. | aki 0 old age his country delights, eſpecially of 
y —_— us with yet one more reaſon why 2 lays] Injury . ee merlin, brought to ber this 
ſuch a particular ſtreſs on acts of mercy. | Atterbury, Thus I have yielded up into your hand Wh 

. Still; the ſtate ſtill remaining the ſame The circle of my glory, Shakeſpeare's King Job 
. They atteſt facts they had heard while they wergft heathens; g She to realities yields all her hows, _ ** i g ” 
and had they not found reaſon to believe them, & would ſtill Tis ton. 


have continued heathen3, and made no mention 
writings. _, | 


cea ain. 2 
J* on 165 yet a moment, one dim ray of light 


g 
Indulge, dread chaos and eternal night, 4 opes Dunciad. 
At this time; ſo ſoon ; hitherto : witſa negative! 


in their]. 
Addiſon, 9. T 


the pride of man which is the ſprin 


willingneſs to yield g of this I or and an un- 


up their own opinions. W 
o ſurrender : ſometimes with 45. ' 9228 


The enemies ſometimes offered unto t i 
great rewards, if they would op boars 


threatened them as faſt, 
They laugh, as if to them 1 had quitted all, 


5 upon the walls 
yield, up the city, and ſorhetimes 


Knolles, 


Vox DER. 


oy — "I. 
„ % 
, 5 z 
U 


SE: E 99 004 86. 250 | 
R adj, [zeond, Saxon, } Being at a diſtance 


within view. of 
h | 14a ivy 4.1 hit wary een I 
Madam, yond. young fellow ſwears he will ſpeak with yu 
wy _ y TE Sele farbe 2 Night. 
Good mother, do not marry ma to 9e fh. | * Shahkeſpeares 
Would you not laugh to meet a great counſellor of ſtata ir a flat 
cap, his gloves under his girdle 3 aud ved, haberdaſher in a velvet 
; gown furred with ſables 7 ae Fonjon's Diſceveries. 
igrancs, being encamped upon a hill with, four hundred thou- 
| ſand men, diſcovered the army ot the Romans, being not above four 
teen thouſand, marching towards him: he made himſelf merry 
with it, and ſaid, yonder men are too many for an amballage, and 
too few for a fight. Dae Natura 7. 


p For roof look u , g nen 
be fore it. | | . T At random yielded up to their miſrule, Milton. And read thy 8915 yen celeſtif fign. 'Milten's Pars iſe Loft. 
Thales being aſked when a man ſhould marry, ff, Young men, 7% VIE LD, v. #, | Yon flow'ry arbors, yonder allies green, + Us Milton. 
"+ gotyet old men, not at all, g 1 d Bacon. | I. Io grve up the conteſt z to ſubmit. Let other ſwains attend the rural cart, . 
leaſt; at all. Noting uncertaintſ or indeter- He yields not in hi HT Bur nigh yen mountain iet me tune my lays. Peope. 
5. At ; 3 in his fall; 9 W ee e, 1 
mination. e Bur ighting dies, and dying kills withal, David. | | Make yender man the favrits of ly t 0 = 
A man that would form a compariſon betwiyQuintilian's de- A All is not loſt immortal hate, Nous the — with th celeſtial dew y | | 
clamations, if yet they be Quintilian's, and thefations of Tully, re — courage never to ſubmit or yield. _ Milten, OT app . it fall, = 8 144; e 
would be in danger of forfeiting his diſcretion. Baker. ade kn inſpiring and expiring organ of any animal be ſtopt, it If H were to fall down yender precipite, arid break my neck, I 
6. It denotes continuance and extenſÞ, greater or E aut way ag rea dan, ellen Angler. | ſhould be no more a man of this world. . 
ſmaller. ? | And here the trembling RE ror ay | Von. } adv, At a diſtance within view. It is uſed 
Shake not his hour-glaſs, when his haf ſand Purſued by fierce Achilles. os A . 
Is ebbing to the laſt : 


A little longer, yet a little longer, 
And nature drops him down without youſin, 
Like mellow fruit without a winter to 

Yet a few days, and thoſe which now jpear 
In youth and beauty like the blooming 
In life's ſwift ſcene ſhall change. 


7. Still; in a new degree. 


He that takes from a thief that which ti thief took from an 
honeſt man, and keeps it to himſelf, is the ſekeder thief of the 
tuo, by how much the rapine is made yet Heker by the pretence | 
of piety and juſtice, i WRT 1 L' Eftrange. 
A kind of empatical addition to 


8. Even; after all. 
a negative. 

If any man neglect his duty, his fault 

rule appointed, neither yet to the whole chic. 


get the evidence againſt them; for the wifes themſelves are ima- 


y to impute accidents 
and natural operations to witchcraft, | Bacon. 


ginative, and people are credulous, and r 


Nor yet amidſt this joy and brighſt morn 
Was abſent, after all his miſchief dye, 
The prince of darkneſs, _ 


Vitherto : ſometimes with as bore it. 


Hope beginning here, with a tremblinexpeRation of things fa 
removed, and as yet but only heard of, 585 with real and actual 
ls. ; Heoker, 


fruition of that which no tongue can e 
VIVE, for given. © | 
| Wants not a fourth grace to ra the dance even? 
Let that room to my lady be yr 
She ſnall be a grace, 
To fill the fourth place, 
And reign with the reſt in heav 


iw. n./. [ip, Saxon; yw, W 
ten eugh ; but the "4 
nearer to the ſound and the 


planted in church-yards, 


Dry 1 | | behold we yield to t 


not be A kaif 3. To comply with things required or enforced. 
itgifte. 
Men may not too raſhly believe the mir of witches, nor 


lton's Paradiſe Regained. 
Spenſer, 


This is often writ- 
rmer oſhography is at once 


Conſidering this 9 age ſo full of tongue, and weak of brain, 


e ſtream thereof, ' Hooker, 
5 2 . yielding Wn. hp looks of France: 
ark, how they whiſper. Shakeſpeare's K . 
This ſupernatural ſalieluag, if ill, n * 

Why hath it given me earneſt of ſucceſs ? 

If good, why de I yield to that ſuggeſtion, « 

Whoſe horrid image doth upfix my halr f Shakeſp. K. Lear, 
With her much fair ſpeech ſhe cauſed bim to yield, Proverbs, 
The Jews have agreed to defire thee that thou wouldſt bring 
| down Paul; but do not thou yield unto them, © As, xxlii. 21. 

They ſhew. the world that they are not of a yielding temper, 
which will be wronged or baffled, Eettlewell 


. 


There could be no ſecure peace, ex 
to thoſe things, which being 
power to hurt the Athenians. 


cept the Lacedemonians yielded 
granted, it would be no longer in their 


Bacon, 

| If much converſe + 
Thee ſatiate, to ſhort abſence I could yield, Milton. 
4. To concede ; to admit; to allow; not to deny. 
If we yield that there is a God, and that this God is almighty 


and juſt, it cannot be avoided but that, after this life ended, he ad- 
miniſters juſtice unto men. Hakewill, 


% <4 


quality. 
The fight of Achilles and Cygnus, and the fray betwixt the La- 


Tell me in what more bappy fields 


Y1s'LDeR. #./. [from yield.) One who yields. 


Briars and thorns at their apparel ſnatch, 


Some guard theſe traitors to the block of death, 


you , Fren 4 


b 1. The bandage placed on the neck of draught oxen. 
It hath amentaceous flowers, whhh conſiſt of many apices, for ge. | dr ught oxen 


the moſt part ſhaped like a ny wh. and are barren ; but the 

| embryos, which are produced at emote diſtances on the ſame 
bd-ſhaped berries, which are full 

ike acorns, having, as it were, 


tree, do afterward become hollow 
of juice, and include ſeeds ſomew 
a little cup to each, 


Miller. 
The ſhooter eugb, the broa-leav'd ſycamore, It on rag 1 28 een eee Shak „ Macbeth 
TIO ORs plantane, and thavalnut ſound ; In —ç of iron fetter d you ſhall be; rar 
e myrrhe, that her fouſin doth till deplore 3 An eaſier , 
eater yoke than what you put on me. Dryden's Aurengz. 
Alder, the owner Si e 1 ground. Fairfax, 3. A chain; a link; a bond. s 
Sliver'd | Af (OY | , b This yoke of marriage from us both remove 
wer 'd in the He dt s flipſe. Shakeſpeare's e Where two are bound to draw, though noicher love. Dryden. 
And almoſt join'd the horn of the tough yew. Dryden, | 4+ A couple; two; a pair. It is uſed in the plural 
The diſtinguiſh'd yeus ever ſeen, with the ſingular termination, | 
: Unchang'd his branch, an{ permanent his green. Prior. Thoſe that accuſe him in his intent towards our wives, are a 
VI“ WEN. adj. [from yew, Made of the wood of yew. yoke of his diſcarded men. 3 Shakeſpeare. 
| His Riff arms to treth with eugben bow, His lands a hundred yoke of oxen till'd, Dryden's Ai neid. 
And manly legs ſtill patlig to and fro. Hubberd's Tale. A yoke of mules outgoes a yoke of oxen, when fer to work at the 


ToYsx. v. 1. To have he hiccough. 

Ysx. . J. The hiccougl. | 
Vre're. adv. (ns, Saws.) Together. 
To YIELD. v. a. [zeltan, Saxon, to pay.] 


1. To produce; to givein return for cultivation or la- 


bour, 


When thou tilleſt the gound, it ſhall not henceforth yield unto 


thee her ſtrength, | Geneſis, iv. 12. | 2+ To join or couple with another. 
No country, for the bigteſs of it, can be better watered, or yield My name 
fairer fruits, Heylyn. Be yd with his that did betray the beſt, Shakeſpeare, 


Strabo tells us the mis at Carthagena yielded the Romans per 
diem to the value of twety-five thouſand drachms, eight hundred 


and ſeven pounds five fffllings and ten pence. 
2. To produce in geheral. 
He makes milch leine i blood. 


The wilderneſs yieldeth food for them. | Job, xxiv. 


All the ſubſtances of an animal, fed even with aceſcent ſub- 


ſtances, yie/d by fire nothing but alkaline ſalts. 
3. To afford; to exhibit, 

Philoclea would n 

a lour as that face could yield. 


yeſterday to your light, and another idea © 
parcel of ſnow 
they 


Over Helleſpont bridg'd his way. Milton. 
Hool The words and promiles, that yote 
2 The conqueror, are quickly broke, Hud bras. 
white from another] Vo k E-ELM. u. /. [carpiuus, Lat.] A tree. Ay 


If you take the idea of white, which one es of ſnow yielded 


4-: To give, as claimed of right, 
I the praiſe 


Yeld thee, fo well thou haſt this da | X | 
y purvey'd. 
5. To allow; to concede. BE 


; PE. pe it juſt, ſaid Adam, and ſubmit, 


of th ave not only yie/ded, but challenged the undoubted truth To be th' yet of your wit, 
e propoſition, can make no queſtion of its corollaries. Nor take one of ſo mean deſerts 
6. T | Hammond. To be the partner of your parts, Hudibras. 
10 it; Before Toulon thy yohemate lies, 
PO 0 — Where all the live-long night he fig hs. Stepney. 
That yields _ 2 | Thoſe who have moſt diſtinguiſhed themſelves by railing at the 
And fe 2 n Un nag whiſtling ſword, ſex, very often chuſe one of the moſt worthleſs tor a companion 
7. Toemit; to "es hep * Dryden's Don Sebaſtian.] and yokefellow. Addiſon's Spectatar. 


Otten did 1 ſtrive 
hoſt ; but Kill the envious flood 
y ſoul, and would not let it forth 


To yicld the K 
eptinm 
To find th 


up his feet into the bed, and viel dad up the ghoſt, 


Geneſis, xlix. 33. 


eeds have her glove, and not without ſo mighty 


* . Sidney. 
The mind of man defireth ever more to know the truth, accord- 


ing to the moſt infallible certainty which the nature of things can 


now you fee to-day, and put them together in your mind, 
run into one, and the idea of whiteneſs is not at all increaſed. Yo'KEMATE 
Locke, : 


M.lton. 
Milton. 


e empty, vaſt, and wand'ring air. Shak. Rich. III. 


never came yoke, | 


A yearling bullock to thy name ſhall ſmoke, 
Untam'd, unconſcious of the galling yoke, Pepe 
2. A mark of ſervitude ; ſlavery, 


ſame time; for mules are ſwitter. 
To YokE. v. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To bind by a yoke to a carriage. 

8 enſer. This Stetes promiſed to do, if he alone would yoke together two 
brazen-hoofed bulls, and, plowing the ground, fow dragons teeth. 
| L'Eftrange. 


Dryden. 


Four milk-white bulls, the Thracian uſe of old, 
Were yk'd to draw his car of burniſh'd gald. 


Caſſius, you are yoked with a lamb, 


Arbutbnot. | Seek not in Latian bands to yoke 8 
Our fair Lavinia. ba Dryden's ZFEneid. 
hat z. To enſlave; to ſubdue. 
_ _m : Theile are the arms 
With which he yokerh your revellious necks, 
Arbuthnot. Razeth your cities. | Shakeſpeare, 


4. To reſtrain; to confine. 


Xerxes, the liberty of Greece to yoke, 


Yo'kEFELLOW 1 [ yoke and fellow, or mare.) 


1. Companion in labour, 
 Nehefeilowws in arms, 
Let us to France. 


2. Mate ; fellow ; commonly partner in marriage, 
You cannot think me fit 


You o, for yielded. Obſolete. 


for a conſiderable time, 


| : Dryden. 
2. To comply with any perſon, or motive power, my Y 


— 


5. To give place, as inferiour in excellence or any other 


pithz and Centaurs, yield to no other part of this poet. Dryden. 
The thiſtle ſprings, to which the lily yields. Pope. 


Some ſleeves, ſome hats; from yielders all things catch. Shak, 


Treaſon's true bed, and yielder up of breath. Shak. Henry IV. 


ivation, - See Eucn:]| YOKE, „. / [xeoc, Saxon; jock, Dutch; ; "Lat. 
A tree of tough wood, uſed br bows, and therefore /- 18 $ Joet, Dutch; jugum, Lat 


Bring a red heiter, wherein is no blemiſh, and upon which 
Numb. xix. 2. 


Broome. 


That carries anger as the flint bears fire, Shak. Jul. Cæſar. 


Men marry not; but chuſe rather a libertine ſingle liſe than to 
be yoked in marriage. Bacon. 


Shakeſpeare's Henry V 


Spenſer. 
You x. . / [See VII X. ] The yellow part of an egg. 
Nature hath provided a large yo/k in every egg, a great part 
whereof remaineth after the chicken is hatched z and, by a chan- 
nel made on purpoſe, ſerves inſtead of milk to nouriſh the chick 
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when we direct the eye from another thing 
o'NDER.) to the object. nen f 
The fringed curtains of thine eyes advance, 2 
And ſay what thou ſee'ſt youd,  ' Shakeſpeare's Tempeſts 
| | Firſt, and chiefeſt, with thee bring 
Him that yen ſoars on golden wing, | 
„ Guiding the fiery-wheeled throne, a 
| "The cherub Contemplation. f Mas. 
Yonder ave two apple · women ſcold ing. Arbuthnot and Popes 
Vox p. adj, [I know not whence derived.] Mad ; fu- 
rious: perhaps tranſported with rage ; under aliena- 
tion of mind: in which ſenſe it concurs with the reſt, 
| Then like a lion, which hath long time ſought | 
His robbed whelps, and at the laſt them found 
Among the ſhepherd ſwains, then waxeth wood and yond 3 
So fierce he laid about him. Spenſer. 
Nor thoſe three brethren, Lombards, fierce and yond. Va,. 
Von or Of Tore. adv. [xeoxana, Saxon, ] | 
1. Long. 
ritneſs the burning altars, which he ſwore, 
And, guilty, heavens of his bold perjury 3 
Which, though he hath polluted oft and yore, 


* 
_ 


In times of yore an ancient baron liv'd; . | 
' Great gifts beſtow'd, and great reſpect receiv'd. Prior, 
The devil was piqued ſuch ſaintſhip to be, behold, 
And long'd to tempt him, like good Job of old; 
But Satan now is wiſer than of yore, i 


1 

You. pron. | eqp, iuh, Saxon; of ze, ye-] 
1. The oblique caſe of ye. 5 

Ye have heard of the dilpenſation of the grace of God, which is 


siven me to you ward. Ebb. Ui. 2. 
| I thought to ſhow you | 

How eaſy 'twas to die, by my example, : 
And hanſel fate before you. Dryden's Cleomenets 


2. It is uſed in the nominative, in common language, 
when the addreſs is to perſons ; and though firſt in- 
troduced by corruption, is now eſtabliſhed, In the 
following lines you and ye are uſed ungrammatically 
in the places of each other; but even this uſe is cul- 
tomary. — —— p 
What gain you by forbidding it to teaze ye P 
It now can neither trouble ye nor pleaſe ye. Dryden. 
lar, and is always uſed, except in ſolemn language. 
In vain you tell your parting lover, 


You wiſh fair winds may watt him over. Prior. 
But, Madam, if the fates withſtand, and you 
Are deſtin'd Hymen's willing victim too. Pope. 


4. It is uſed indefinitively, as the French en; any one; 
whoſoe ver. : | 
We patled by what was one of thoſe rivers of burning matter : 
this looks, at a diffance, like a new-plowed land; but as yo come 
near it, you lee nothing but a long heap of heavy disgointed clods, 
Aaddifon on Italy. 
5. You is uſed in the ſubſequent members of a ſentence, 
as diſtinguiſhed from ye, | 
Stand forth, ye champions, who the gauntlet wield, 

Or you the (wittelt racers of the field, Pope. 
YOUNG. adj. [10ng, yeong, Saxon; Jong, Dutch.] | 
1. Being in the firſt part of life; not old: uſed of ant» 

mal life. 1 
Guetts chould be interlarded, after the Perſian cuſtom, by ages 
yeung and od. * 
There 's not the ſmalleſt orb which thou behold'it, 
Rut in his motion like an angel tings, 


Still quiring to the yourg-eyed cherubims. Shakeſpeare. 
| I firaily am teſolv'd : 
Not to beſtow my youngeſt daughter, 
Before I have a hulband for rhe elder. Shakeſpeare. 
Thou old and true Menenias, 
"Thy tears are talter than a yornger man's, 
And venomous to thine eyes. Shakeſpeare's Corialanut. 


He ordain'd a lady for his prize, 


ries. Cb nun. 
In timotous deer he hanſels his young paws, 


to the end of chat which men do not uſually exceed, Loc le. 


From earth they rear him ſtruggling now with death, 


2. Ignorant ; weak, 


3. It is ſometimes applied to vegetable life. 


fruit; and young trees have a more Watry juice, and lels concocted. 


YounG. . / The offspring of animals collectively. 
The hedge-{parrow led the cuckoo fo long, 


Ray on the Creation. 
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Vet I to them for judgment juſt do fly. , Spenſer, 
2. Of old time; long ago: with of before it. 
| And ſeated here a ſee, his biſhoprick. of 2 
Upon the fartheſt point of this unfiuitfut ſhore. Drayton, * 
Thee bright-eyed Veſta long of yere 

To ſolitary Saturn bore. Milton. 
There liv'd, as authors tell, in days of yore, 

A widow ſomewhat old, and very poor. | Dryden. 


And ** by 1 rich, not making poar. Pepe. : 


3. It is the ceremonial word for the ſecond perſon ſingu- 


Carew's Survey of Cornwwail, 


Generally pralſeful, tair and young, and {kill'd in houſewife- 


And leaves the rugged bear for firmer claws. Cowley. 
Nor nced'ſt thou by thy daughter to be told, 

Though row thy ſprity blood with age be cold, 

Thou haſt been young. Dryden. 


When we ſay a man i3 young, we mean that his age is yet but 
a {mall part of that which uſyally men attain to: and when we 
nominate him old, we mean that his duration is run out almoſt 


It will be but an ill example to prove, that dominion, by God's 
ordination, belonged to the eldeſt fon z becauſe Jacob the yuungef# - 
here had it» Locks 


And Neltar's youngeſt (tops the vents ot breath, Pope. 
Come, elder brother, thou art too young in this. Sbaleſpeare. 


There be trezs that bear beſt when they begin to be old, as al- 
monds ; the cauſe is, for that all trees that bear muſt have an vily 


bacane 


That it had its head bit off by its young. Stakeps King _ 
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$0 many days my ewes haye been with your 
80 many wacky ere the poor fools will 2 4 

The eggs diſclos'd their callow young+ ilton, 
The reaſon why birds are 8 la ehr“ but do not 


bring forth their alive, is becauſe there might be more plenty. 
' NEE f More's Antidote againſt Atheiſm. 


Not ſo her for their unequal line 
Was heroes N Half human, halp divine; 
Their earthly mold obnoxious was to fate, 
Th' Immortal part aſſum'd immortal ſtate, Dryden. 
Thoſe inſets, for whoſe young nature hath not made proviſion 
of ſufficient ſuſtenance, do themſelves gather and lay up in ſtore 
for them, | Ray on the Creation, 
You"no13H. adj, [from young.] Somewhat young. 
She let her ſecond room to a very genteel vue man, Tatler, 
You'nGLING, u. /. [from young ; yeongling, Saxon. ] 
Any creature in the firſt part of life, 
More dear unto their God than younglings to their dam. 


Fairy Queen, 
Youngling, thou canſt not love ſo dear as I, 
rey -beard, thy love doth freeze, | e ere 
When we perceive that bats have teats, it is not unreaſonable to 
inſer, they ſuckle their youngl/ings with milk. Brown, 
Encourag'd thus, ſhe brought her younglings nigh. Dryden. 
The ſtately beaſt the two T'yrrheide bred, | 
Lal Snatch'd from his dam, and the tame youngling fed. Dryden, 
You'naLy, 7 [from young. ] 
1. Early in life, | 
Say we read lectures to you, 
How youngly he began to ſerve his 11 ? 
How long continued, and what ſtock he ſprings of. Sbaleſp. 
2. Ignorantly ; weakly. | 
You"nosTuR, 1. / [from young.) A young perſon : 
You'nKtn, in contempt. 
What, will you make a younker of me? ſhall I not take mine eaſe 
in mine Inn, but I ſhall ſo have my pocket pick'd? Shakeſpeare. 
See how the morning opes 44 golden gates, 
And takes her farewell of the glorious ſun : 
How well reſembles it the prime of youth, 
Trimm'd like a yonker prancing to his love. 
While Ulyſſes flept there, and cloſe by 
The other yonkers, he abroad would ly. 
Fame tells, by age fame reverend grown, 
That Phabus gave his chariot to his ſon 3 
And whilft the youngfler from the path declines, 
Admiring the ſtrange beauty of the ſigns, 
Proud of his charge, he drove the fiery horſe, 
And would outds his father in his courſe. 
The young fler, who at nine and three 
Drinks with his ſiſters milk and tea, 
From breakfaſt ready, till twelve o'clock, 
Burnet and Heylin, Hobbes and Locke, Prior, 
YoungTn, . /. Low oung.] Youth. Obſolete, 


The mournful muſe in mirth now lift ne maſk, 
As ſhe was wont in yeungtb and ſummer days. Spenſer. 
You, pronoun, [eopen, Saxon. ] 

1, Belonging to you. It is uſed properly when we ſpeak 
to more than one, and ceremoniouſly and cuſtomarily 
when to only one, | 

Either your unparagoned miſtreſs is dead, or ſhe's No by a 

trifle, . Shakeſpeare, 

Impute your danger to our Ignorance z ; 
The braveſt men ate ſubject moſt to chance. Dryden, 
Ye dauntleſs Dardant hear, 


Shakeſpeare. 
Chapman, 


Creech, 


| 
Think on the ſtrength which once your fathers bore. Pepe. 


2. Your is uſed in an indeterminate ſenſe, : 
Every true man's apparel fits your thief If it be too little for your 


- Shak | of 


your 


| apparel fits your thief, 


nearer related than the world imagine. 


Addiſon on 


dallift and critic are muc 


antiquaries and ſchoolmen. 


| underſtood : as, this is yoar book, this book is yours. 

Pray for this man and for his iſſue, | 

Whoſe heavy hand hath bow'd you to. the grave, 

And beggar'd yours for ever. 
That done, our day of marriage ſhall be yours, 


It is my employment to revive the old 


Yoursz'Ly, 1. J. [your and Alf 
1. You, even you; ye, not others. 
| If it Rand, av yo yourſelf ſtill do, 

Within the eye of honour; be aſſur'd, 

My purſe, my perſon, my extremeſt means, 

Lie all unlocked to your occaſions, 

O heav'ns! 

If you do love old men, if your ſweet ſway 

Allow obedience, if yourſelves are old, 

Make it your cauſe, 
2. In the oblique caſes it has the ſen 


tion, or reference to the ſame ſubje& mentioned be- 


yourſelves by vour raſhneſs. 
Whenever you are more intent upon adorning your perſons than 


than he that had rather have a laced coat than a healthful body, 
Law. 


3. It is ſometimes reciprocal in the nominative, 
Be but yourſelves. | 


Pope. 

YOUTH. 3. / [(yeoguð, Saxon.] vj 

1. The part of life ſucceeding to childhood and adoleſ- 
cence ; the time from fourteen to twenty-eight, 


But could youth laſt, and love Rill breed, 
Had joys no date, and age no need; 


Then theſe delights my mind might move, 
To live with thee, and be thy love. Raleigh. 

His ſtarry helm unbuckled ſow'd him prime 
In manhood, where youth ended, Milton. 


uantity, and ſtrength of the aliment, is to be pro- 


'The ga: 
e labour or quantity of muſcular motion, which in 


portioned to t 


1 hk 
e happieſt youth viewing his progreſs through, 
What perils 3 what croſſes 8 — 0 
Would ſhut the book and fit him down and die. Shakeſpeare. 


* 


thief, your true wan thinks it bis enovgh+ If it be too It f- 
your thief, your thief thinks it little enough; ſo ney ny n 
| are. 
There is a great _ between coins and poetry, and ba 


dals. 
A diſagreement between theſe ſeldom happens, but among your 
i Fenton on the Claſſiths. 
3. Yours is uſed when the ſubſtantive goes before or is 


Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. | 


One feaſt, one houſe, one mutual happinels, Shakeſpeare. 
This kiſs, if it durſt ſpeak, | 

Would ftretch thy ſpirits up into the air: 

Conceive and fare thee well. | 8 

— Yours in the ranks of death. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
He is forſworn, if e'er thoſe eyes of yours 

Behold another day break in the eaſt, Shakeſpeare. 
While the ſword this monarchy ſecures, 

"Tis manag'd by an abler hand than yours. Dryden. 
My wealth, my city, and myſelf are ycurt. Dryden. | 


paſt ages to the pre- 
; ent, as it is yours to tranſmit the young of the preſent to the future. 


P ope. 


Shakeſpeare. 


IV King Lear. 
e of reciproca- 


fore: as, you love only yourſelf ; you have betrayed 


upon perfecting of your ſouls, you are much more beſide yourſe/ves 


youth is greater than any other age. Arbuſbnot. 
2. A young man. | 
Siward's ſon, 
And many unrough youths even now, 
Proteſt their firſt of manhood, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


YUX 


; 0 te lofty gate hs art emboſy'd 
0's death, and off rings to his | 
Seventh: from Athene 155 "tug — 


t 
Tube he appointed by revengeful Crete, 5 
| | The pious chief Dryden, 
| A huryed youths from all his train eles, 
| And tqhe Latian court their courſe directs. D. 
3. Young in. 3 
t is fito read the beſt authors to fi 
| of the opene and cleareſt; av Livy 
| Abouhim exercis'd heroic games Ben Joe 
| Th' undhed youth of heav'n, 
| The gees put not more exactly on Milt, 
Th' atilot Venus, when the ball ſhe 
Than thlyoung beauty by thy care is dreſt, 
When allour yourh prefers her to the reſt, - Walls 


You'rarvu dj. [ youth and full. 
1. Young. | 


D. 


| 
2. Suitable to te firſt part of life. 
ere be all the pleaſures 
That fancy q beget on yourbful thoughts, 
When the frh blood grows lively, and returns 
Briſk as the pril buds in primroſe ſeaſon 
his years were ſeen | 
A youthful vigur and autumnal green. Drydea, 
he nympurveys him, and beholds the grace Ls 
Of charming atures, and a youthful face, Pee 
3. Yigotous, as 1 youth, + 
ow is a Iriſtian animated by a ſtedfaſt belief 
everlaſting 4 of perfect felicity, ſuch as, after —— 
of millions of age, ſtill outhful and flouriſhing, and Inviti 
as at the firſt! no | th ihe face, no grey hairs on the he 


Milt», 


of eternity. | * 
Vouv'rnrurrr. dv. [from youthful.) In a youthful 
manner. E 
Yo'uTHLy. adj. [tom yourh.] Young; early in li 
Obſolete. 4 POOP So 


True be thy wds, and worthy of thy praiſe, 
That warlike featfoſt higheſt glorify, 
Therein have J ſp(t all my yourbly days, 
And many battles ſught, and many frays. Spenſer, 
You'THy. adj. [fro youth.) Young ; youthful, 4 
bad word, 
The ſcribbler had not þnjus to turn my age, as indeed I am an 


old maid, into raillery, ir affecting a youtbier turn than is con- 
ſiſtent with my time of ay. Spetlatir. 


Yer'carT, part. [y all pight, from pitch.) Fixed. 
That ſame 28 wight ? | ] 
His dwelling has lowh an hollow cave, 
Far underneath a Aggy clift ypigbt, 
Dark, doleful, drea 125 a greedy grave. Spenſer, 


Yuck. #. /. [ jocken, Ditch.) Itch. 

Volz. n. / I, yeo\ yehul, Saxon. ] The time of 
Chriſtmas. * 5 l 

Vux. u. / [yeox, Saxony ſometimes pronounced en.] 
The hiccough. : 


ZE A 
Is found in the Saxon alphabets ſet down by 
grammarians, but is read in no word ori- 
ginally Teutonick: its ſound is uniformly 
that of an hard 8. No word of Engliſh original 
begins with Z. : | 
Jr. 

Zvi. %% 
Powder the calx of cobalt fine, and mix it with three times its 
weight of pewdered flints ; this being wetted with common water, 
concyetes into a mats called he, which from its hardneſs has 


been miſtaken tor a native mineral. Hill, 
Cobalt being tublimed, the flowers are of a blue colour theſe 


German mineraliſts called 84, Wawdward, 
The artificers In glas tinge thelr glaſs blue with that dark mi- 
neral He Royle ou Colours. 


INV. „. /, [probably of zave/, the contraction of | 


Giovanni : trum /axxa, a (colt, according to Shiner. ] 
One employed to raiſe laughter by his geſtures, ac- 
tions, and ſpeeches z a merry Andrew ; a buffoon. 
Some carrytale, tome pleaſeman, ſome flight saay, 
Yome mumblenews, ſome trencher knight, ſome Dick, 
Told our intents betore, _ Shakeſpeare. 
Then write that 1 may tollow, and ſo be | 
"Thy echo, thy debtor, oy toil, * LIN 
1 (hall be thought, it mine like thine 1 ſhape, 
All the world's Hon, though 1 be — ape. Donne, 
Oh, goat reitorer of the good old Rage, 
Preacher at once, aud wary, of thy ago, Pope's Des, lad. 
ZANnien. . % Zarxich is a ſubſtance in which or- 
piment is found ; it approaches to the nature of orpi- 
ment, but without its luſtre and foliated texture. 
The common kinds of zar 4/4 are green and yellow. 
| Hill: Materia Medica. 
ZRAL. „. / [Gar es, Latin,] Paſlionate ardour 


tor any perſon or cauſe. 
In this pretent age, wherein zeal hach drowned charity and (Kill, 
* meoknely will not now dufte any man tv marvel, whatloever he 
ſhall hear reproved by whomivever, Hooters 
If 1 had had time to have made new liveries, I would have be- 
fowol the thﬀovwiand pound 1 borrowed of you 1 but it is no matter, 
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ZE A 


this poor ſhew doth better; this doth infer the zea/ I had to ſee 
him. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
O Cromwell, Cromwell ! 
Had I but ſerv'd my God with half the zeal 
I ſerv'd my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. | Shakeſpeare, 
The bare fervour and zea/ is taken in commutation for much 
other piety, by many the moſt eager contenders, Hammond. 
Among the ſeraphims 
Abdiel, than whom none with more zeal ador'd 
The Deity, and divine commands obey'd, 
Stood up, and in a flame of zeal ſevere, 
The current of his fury thus oppos' d. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Had zeal anciently armed itfelf againſt ſovereignty, we had 
never heard of a calendar of ſaints. Holyday. 
We muſt look our prayers be with Sea“ and earneſtneſs: it ie 
not enough that we fo far attend them, as barely to know what it 
is we ſay, but we muſt put forth all the affection and devotien of 
our fouls. | 3 Duty ef Man, 
Zeal, the blind conductor of the will. ' Dryden, 
She with ſuch a zea/ the cauſe embrac'd, 
As women, where they will, are all in hatte; 
The father, mother, and the kin beſide, 
Were overborne by the fury of the tide, 
The princes applaud with a furious joy, 
And the king ſeiz'd a flambeau with val to deſtroy. Dryd, 
Seriouſneſs and zeal in religion is natural to the Engliſh, | 
1 oke Ser mont. 
Good men often blemiſh the reputation of their piety by over- 
acting ſome things in their religion; by an inditcreet zeal about 
things wherein religion is not concerned, | Tillorfon, 
True su ſeems not to be any one ſingle affection of the foul, 
but rather a ſtrong mixture vf many holy affections ; rather a 
gracious conſtitution of the whole mind, than any one particular 
grace, (waying a devout heart, and filling it with all pious inten- 
tions z all not only uncounterſeit, but moſt fervent. 
Spratt's Sermons, 
When the ſins of a nation have provoked God to forſake it, he 
ſuffers thole to concur in the moſt pernicious counſels for enſlaving 
conſcience, who pretend to the greateſt gc. tor the liberty of it, 
Stilling act. 
Thiz rebellion has diſcovered to his majeſty, who have eſpouſed 
his intereſts with veal or indifference, Addiſon's Freebolder, 
A corn of flattery and a zee! for truth. Pope. 


Dryden. 


| 


| ſelves comply with the ſame ia articles 


2 E A 


There is nothing noble in a clergynan but burning zeal for the 
ſalvation of ſouls ; nor any thing poor n his profeſſion, but idlenefs 
and worldly tpirit. * Law. 


Zea'LOT., 3. / [ xcloteur, French; &1axwrn 


* ward po 
ſionately ardent in any cauſe. Generally uſed in 
diſpraiſe. | 
But now, whereas theſe Set, complain of us for partaking 
with the Roman church in things lau fäl and good, they them- 
Ad actions which are of 
no good quality. | | Eng White, 
The fury of zea/ors, inteſtine bitterneſi and diviſion, were the 
greateſt occaſion of the deſtruction of Jeruſalem. King Charlti- 
Are not thoſe men too often the greateſt zealots, who are moſt 
notoriouſly ignorant ? true zeal ſhould e er with true 
knowledge, and thence proceed to an unwratiéd paſſion, fr what 
it once knows to be worthy of ſuch paſſion, Spratt. 
No wonder that ſo many of theſe deluded &za/ots have been en- 
gaged in a cauſe which they at firſt abhorred, and have wiſhed or 
ated for the ſuccets of an enterprize, that might have ended in the 
extirpation of the proteſtant religion. Addiſu. 


Z tous. adj. [from xcal.] Ardently paſſionate in 


any cauſe. N 
ar hearts are right with God, and our intentions pious, if we 
act our temporal affairs with a deſire no greater than our neceſſity, 
and in actions of religion we be zca/cur, active, and operative, le 
far as prudence Will permit. | Taylors 
This day, at height of noon, 22 ro my ſphere 
A ipirit zca/ous, as he ſeem'd, to know g 
wh of the Almighty's works. Milton's Paradiſe Lift 
We ſhould be not only devout towards God, but eaten: towards 
men; endeavouring by all prudent means to recover them out 
thole ſnares of the devil, whereby they are taken captives a 
Decay of Piety» 
It is not at all good to be zealous againſt any perſon, but only 
againſt their crimes, It is better to be wea/ous tor things than for 


| perſons; but then it ſhould be only for good things: a rule that 


does certainly exclude all manner of zeal for ill thingy all manner 
of zeal for little things. Spratt's Sermons 
Being inſtructed only in the general, and wealous in the _ 
defign; and as finite beings nor admitted into the lecrets of 10 
yerament, the laſt reſorts of providence, or capable of di{coveri o 


the final purpotcs of God, they mult be ſometimes ignorant a wi 


rr 


93 te to thoſe endb in which alone they can Oppoſe each 


other. 


Being thus ſaved himſelf, he may be zealous in the ſalvation of 
3 adv. [from Zealous. ] With paſſionate 


ardour.' | i N 

is fixt, and zealouſly a 4 
25 a | odorous lamp with deeds of light, 
And hope that reaps not ſhame, 


ton. 
- rder of friars, with fo reſigned 
Te ee een tendon, lee re- 
li — F berties we ſo zealouſly * 5 Swift ; 
714 LOUSNESS. 1. /. from zealons.) The quality of 
,,,, ow os a 1 
. J (10 named from ecba, à place in 
* * > mint is ſettled for coinage.] A 
1d coin worth about nine ſhillings ſterling. 
7.3 DOARY. 2. / [zedoaire, French.) A ſpicy plant, 
RN like ginger in its leaves, but of a ſweet 
ſcent. 
e of the letter x. 
Zrp. * 2 thou unneceſſary letter.  Shakeſp. 


Zi'nir k. 1. /. [Arabick.] The point over head op- 


N nadir. 1 
P _— era if we believe that men do live 
Under the zenith of both frozen poles, : 
Though none come thence advertiſement to give, 
Why bear we not the like faith of our ſouls ? Davies. 
Theſe ſeaſons are deſigned «Ap _— of We * ; . 0 
f. or ve » 
EE 9 85 . I Vulgar Errours, 
u . 


1 N 1. J. [ zephyrus , Latin, ] The weſt 
. wind; and, poetically, any calm ſoft 
wind. 


They are as gentle 


byrs blowing below the violet. Shakeſp, Cymbeline. 
22, Ton hall ſee - youth with a merry countenance, holding 
in his hand a ſwan with wings diſplayed, as about to ſing. 


Peacham on Drawing. 
Forth ruſh the levent and the ponent winds, 


dZ - Milton, 
End as A Fodder on Flora breathes, Milton. 
. LEST. ./. g a 5 : 
5 The 2 of an orange ſqueezed into wine. 
2. Areliſh; a taſte added. . 
Almighty vanity ! to thee they __ 
Their zeſt of pleaſure, and their balm of woe. Young, 


Z7sr. v. a. To heighten by an additional reliſh, 
door hey adj, [from 2 Proceeding by en- 
m. | 


ER 4 


Zx*vana, 6. 


jective with divers 


expreſsly, and to the 
overcame ſhame, bol 
Zoe x. n, /. or architecture.] A 
eing a low ſquare 


or pedeſtal, 


[from SV. 
when a verb agreein 


] A figure in gramina; 
with d 
ubſtantives, is referred to one 


other by ſupplement ; as, lu 
dneſs fear, an 


vers nouns, or an ad- 


madneſs reaſon, 
ſmall fort of ſtand 
piece or member, 


ſerving to ſupport a buſto, ſtatue, or the lik „th 
need * — 


sto be r 


plin 
Zo'biack. 


d; alſo a low 
>” <a a column inſtead 


1. J. [zodiaque, 
Vn, the living — 
painted on it in lobes.] 

1. The track of the ſun throu 

great circle of the ſphere, co 


The golden ſun ſalutes 
And having gilt the ocean 
Gallops the zodiack in 

Years he number* 


When fates turn'd cruel 
Yet three fill'd zodiacks had he been 


he ſtage's 


T jewel. 
It exceeds even their abſurdi 
to be efficient of, and anteced 


influences before they were in being. 


Here in a ſhrine, that caſt a d 


Sat fixt in thought the mighty 


His ſacred head a radia 
And various animals 


2. It is uſed by Milton 


By his fide, 


As in a gliſt ring zodiack, hun 
Satan's dire dread and in his 


1. A 


The 
Girt like a ſt 


Skirted his loins 


1. 4 Len; zona, Latin.] 


middle part 


And colours dipp'd in heaven. Milton's ny * 
An embroider'd zone ſurrounds her waift, ryden. 
Thy ſtatue, Venus, though by Phidias' hands | 
yet no longer ſtands ; 
ſhining zone is paſt, 


Deſign'd immortal, 
The magick of thy 


But Saliſbury's garter ſhall for ever laſt. 


Scarce could 


But by the creſcent and the 
2. A diviſion of the earth. 
The whole ſurfalte of the earth is d 


firſt is contained between 
Tone. 


northern temperate zone 


* 


e goddeſs from her nymphs be known 
golden zone, 8 


ſquare member ſerving 
of a pedeſtal, baſe, or 
Did. 


French; Lodande, ix 185 
the figures of which are 


gh the twelve ſigns; a 
ntaining the twelve ſigns, 
the morn, | 

with his beams, 
his gliſt'ring coach, 
d ſcarce thirteen, 


Shakeſpeare. 


Jen 


Ben ſon. 
ty to ſuppoſe the zodiach and planets 
ent to, themſelves, or to exert any 


az2ling light 
— cc 7 n 


nt zodiack crown'd 
his ſides ſurround, 


for a pirdle, 


the ſword, 


and the ſpear, Milton, 


arry zone his waiſt, and round 
and thighs with downy gold, 


Granv ille. 
Po pe. 
ivided into five zones : the 


the two tropicks, and is called the torrid |. 
There are two tem 


perate zones, and two frigid zones, The 
is terminated by the tropick of Cancer 


4 B 


2 0 0 
and the arftick 


r circle : the ſouthern temperate wore is con- 
tained between the tropick of Capricorn and the polar circle i the 
frigid zones are circumſcribed by the polar citeles, and the poles are 
in their centers, 


True love is ſtill the ſame 1 the tortid 08ers 
d thoſe more frigid ones, 
It muſt not know : 
For love grown cold or hot, 
Is luſt or friendſhip, not 
The thing we ſhow : 
For that 's a flame would dies 
Held down or up too high: 


Five correſpondent are to earth afli n'd: 
ſun, with rays direQly darting down, 
Fires all beneath, and fries the middle Sone. 
3. Circuit ; circumference. 
Farh gag 6 helf bis journey, and ſcarce beg 
ach finiſh'd half his journey, and ſcarce begins 
His other half in the Dn 6h of heaven. Milton. 


Z00"GRAPHER, mn . ed and ye«Pw.] One who de- 
ſeribes the nature, properties; and forms of animals. 
One kind of locuſt ſtands not prone, or a little inclining 2 3 


but in a large ereQneſs, elevating the two fore legs, and ſu aining 
itſelf in the middle of th 


e other four, by zoographers called the 

prophet and praying locuſt. | | Browne 

Zoo on v. [of &y and ye«Pw.] A deſcription of 
the forms, natures, and properties of animals, 

If we contemplate the end, its principal final cauſe being the 


glory of its Maker, this leads us into divinity; and for its ſubordi- 
nate, as it is deſigned for alimental ſuſtenance to living creatures, 
and medicinal uſes to man, 


into . 
we are AY e C. 
Zoo Lo. 1. . [of Eo and N A treatiſe con- 
cerning living creatures. | : 
Zo'ornvTs. n, /; [Eo@urer, of 95%, and pur.] Cer- 
tain vegetables or ſubſtances which partake of the 
nature both of vegetables and animals, 1 
Zoo noni Column, u. ,. (ON architecture.] A ſta- 
tuary column, or a column which bears or ſupports the 
figure of an animal. Dis. 


Zoo'rnokus. 3. . [&% %.] A part between the 
architraves and = o called on account of the 


ornaments carved on it, among which were the fi- 
gures of animals, 


Dick. 
Zoo rouisr. 3. / [of &orouia.] A diſſecter of the 
bodies of brute beaſts, he. 
Zoo rouv. . 10er 3 Of gde and reww,] Diſ- 
ſection of the bodies of beaſts, 8 
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